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United States 
of America 


PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OF THE go’ 


Congressional Record 


4 CONGRESS, SECOND SESSION 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Monday, April 29, 1968 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


It is for you now to demonstrate the 
goodness of Him who has called you out 
of darkness into His wonderful light.— 
I Peter 2: 9 (Phillips). 

O Thou whose strength sustains us in 
our weakness and whose hand upholds 
us when we would give way to discour- 
agement, grant unto us, who wait before 
Thee, confidence that in the face of 
trouble we may believe in the triumph of 
truth, in spite of our shortcomings we 
may have faith in Thy forgiving love, in 
moments when moral choices must be 
made we may walk the narrow way of 
an integrity of mind and heart, and thus 
be loyal to the royal within ourselves. 

Make us creative enough that our ac- 
tions will not burden the generations to 
come; make us courageous enough that 
we may vote for what we honestly be- 
lieve, though the cost may be great; 
make us conservative enough that we 
may not squander the taxes of our peo- 
ple and liberal enough that we may have 
an active concern for the welfare of all. 

Thus may we be led out of the dark- 
ness of our day into the light of a new 
life where men shall learn to live together 
in peace and good will. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, April 25, 1968, was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment a bill and concurrent resolu- 
tion of the House of the following title: 

H.R. 2434. An act for the relief of Nora 
Austin Hendrickson; and 

H. Con. Res. 655. Concurrent resolution 
recognizing the 25th anniversary of the War- 
saw ghetto uprising. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, bills of the House of the 
following titles: 

H.R. 5785. An act to authorize the disposal 
of magnesium from the national stockpile; 

H.R. 5789. An act to authorize the disposal 
of platinum from the national stockpile and 
the supplemental stockpile; and 

H.R. 14367. An act to authorize the disposal 
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of beryl ore from the national stockpile and 
the supplemental stockpile. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed a bill of the follow- 
ing title, in which the concurrence of 
the House is requested: 

S. 913. An act to amend part III of the 
Interstate Commerce Act to provide for the 
recording of trust agreements and other evi- 
dences of equipment indebtedness of water 
carriers, and for other purposes. 


BOND SHOULD BE POSTED FOR IN- 
DEMNIFYING DAMAGE TO PUBLIC 
PROPERTY BY SPECIAL GROUPS 


Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just now introduced a bill to require the 
posting of bonds by those who demon- 
strate or hold protest rallies in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and elsewhere, on 
Federal property. 

Last October, when thousands of pro- 
testors marched on the Pentagon Build- 
ing, damages estimated to have been 
more than $1 million resulted. To my 
knowledge no effort has ever been made 
to recover from the sponsors of that 
march the cost of those damages. Your 
constituents and mine have had to bear 
that cost. 

We face the almost certain prospect of 
another march on Washington within a 
few days. The leaders themselves do not 
know how many will be involved; how 
long they will be in Washington. These 
marchers, and all others who use public 
property in the District of Columbia or 
elsewhere, should be required to post 
bond so that the taxpayers will not be 
called upon to pay for their damages, if 
any. 

The requirement of a bond to indem- 
nify the United States for damages 
caused by special interest groups does 
not constitute a precedent. Indeed, it 
would set a precedent if we fail to re- 
quire such a bond. 

When the American Legion holds a 
parade in Washington to honor those 
who have fought for our freedom, a bond 
is required. 

In 1966 this Congress passed a resolu- 
tion requiring that the Shriners indem- 
nify and save harmless the District of 


Columbia against loss, damage, and 
liability due to parades during the 1967 
Shrine convention. The Shrine is noted 
for its work with crippled children; 
Shriners spent more than $15 million in 
Washington during their 1967 conven- 
tion. 

Why require bond of the American 
Legion and the Shriners but excuse and 
forgive all others who come to march or 
demonstrate? 


CREATION OF THE OFFICE OF AS- 
SISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 
FOR HEALTH AFFAIRS 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, today I am 
introducing a bill that would reestablish 
an office in the Department of Defense 
for an Assistant Secretary of Defense 
for Health Affairs. The prime duty of this 
Secretary would be the overall super- 
vision of health affairs of the Depart- 
ment and its personnel. The Secretary 
would be a civilian appointed by the 
President with the advice and consent of 
the Senate. Besides health matters the 
Secretary and his deputy—a doctor of 
dental medicine—would be responsible 
for dental care. 

I am introducing this legislation in 
coordination with the distinguished 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Armed Services, the Honorable L. MEN- 
DEL Rivers. Besides, the bill has been 
“staffed” with the three Surgeons Gen- 
eral of the military branches of the 
armed services, who held this respon- 
sibility under the old War Department, 
eee and Technical Staff organiza- 

on; 

This legislation will provide the armed 
services the needed supervision and co- 
ordination that is required in this tech- 
nical and professional field, so as to 
give our fighting men quality health and 
dental care, as demanded by the people 
of the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, we must keep U.S. mili- 
tary medicine strong and effective. To 
do this requires professional advice of 
the highest order. We have it in incum- 
bents, so let us restore the authority and 
5 I solicit the support of 
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BENEVOLENT BUREAUCRATS OF 
THE INTERIOR DEPARTMENT 
PROHIBIT “YOU AND ME” FROM 
MOLESTING WHALES 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I was leaf- 
ing through the Federal Register the 
other day and came upon a ukase put 
out by the benevolent bureaucrats of the 
Interior Department. 

I wish to pay proper respect to Mr. 
Udall’s minions who have acted with 
courage, with farsightedness, with com- 
passion, and with their ever-present 
sense of priorities. They have prohibited 
you and me from molesting whales. 

Never having been a whale molestor 
I was unaware of the apparently pressing 
need for section 230.50 of this regulation, 
but I think those who may have toyed 
with the idea should be aware of the new 
rules. 

They state, in part—and I quote: 

The chasing, molesting, exciting, or inter- 
fering with, through the use of firearms or by 
any other manner or means, of any whale— 
is prohibited. 


The regulation goes on to forbid fool- 
ing around with baleen whales, blue 
whales, grey whales, humpback whales, 
right whales, and toothed whales. 

But, like many another bureaucratic 
regulation, this one has loopholes, and 
it turns out you can do almost anything 
to a whale if you are “hunting, killing, 
taking, towing, holding on to—that is 
what it says—or scouting for whales.” 

If you somehow manage to obtain a 
whale without molesting it, the Interior 
Department says you must measure the 
whale, and in case you do not know how 
to measure a whale, the bureaucrats 
spell it out for you inch by inch, and I 
quote: 

Whales must be measured when at rest on 
deck or platform, as accurately as possible by 
means of a steel tape measure fitted at the 
zero end with a spiked handle which can be 
stuck into the deck planking abreast one 
end of the whale. 

The tape measure shall be stretched in a 
straight line (that’s what it says) parallel 
with the whale’s body and read abreast of 
the other end of the whale. 


End of lesson. Mr. Speaker, I wait with 
baited breath the Interior Department’s 
regulations concerning the capture of 
dichromatic herbivorous ungulates, 
which, I understand, is a real dilly. 


FOLLOW A GOOD MAN 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, emulation 
is a most promising avenue to success. 
A youngster is off to a good start in life 
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when he chooses a hero and sets out to 
equal, perhaps surpass, his accomplish- 
ments. 

I like to see a youngster characterize 
himself as a well-known ballplayer, a 
clergyman, teacher, statesman, artist. It 
is a healthy ambition and can bring nec- 
essary determination and discipline. 

The hero need not be a national figure. 
Every father should provide an example 
that every son strives to imitate. Every 
mother should be a model for her 
daughter. Every profession should have 
outstanding representatives whose ca- 
reers attract the attention of all who 
are in contact with them. 

My colleagues could hardly be ex- 
pected to know Francis J. McCormick, 
who has recently retired as chief ac- 
countant at the Johnstown, Pa., Post 
Office, but those who live in our com- 
munity love and respect him. He devoted 
more than 47 years to a career that be- 
gan as a temporary substitute clerk and 
in which duty was the dominant force 
from the day he took the job in 1920. The 
spirit, enthusiasm, and esprit de corps 
which he helped establish will remain 
an influence and an inspiration in the 
post office long into the future. 

Mr. McCormick is the special kind of 
citizen so important to the morale and 
progress of a community. He is a de- 
voted husband and father. He is the 
type of man a youngster can idolize and 
would make no mistake in trying to be 
like him. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, I 
make the point of order that a quorum is 
not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 106] 

Abbitt Farbstein Nix 
Adair Fascell O'Hara, III 
Andrews, Ala. Feighan O'Neill, Mass 
Andrews, Findley Passman 

N. Dak. Fino Philbin 
Ashley Flynt Pickle 
Ashmore Ford, Gerald R. Podell 
Baring Galifianakis Pucinski 
Bates Gardner Quillen 
Bingham Gibbons Rarick 
Blatnik Green, Oreg. Reinecke 
Boggs Gubser Resnick 
Boland Gurney Ronan 
Bolling Hagan Rostenkowski 
Bolton Halpern Roudebush 
Brasco Hanna Rumsfeld 
Bray Hansen, Idaho Schadeberg 
Brock Hardy Scherle 
Brown, Calif. Hawkins Scheuer 
Buchanan Hicks Selden 
Button Howard Smith, Iowa 
Carey Johnson, Calif. Smith, Okla. 
Casey Jones, Mo. Staggers 
Celler Jones, N.C. Steiger, Wis. 
Chamberlain Kelly Stephens 
Cleveland Kluczynski Stubblefield 
Colmer Kupferman Talcott 
Conyers Kyros Teague, Calif. 
Corman Laird Tenzer 
Cramer McClory Tuck 
Daddario McFall Udall 
Dent Madden Vander Jagt 
Derwinski Minish anik 
Diggs Monagan Watts 
Dole Moore Whalley 
Donohue Moorhead Wydler 
Dorn edzi Yates 
Dowdy Nelsen 
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The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 323 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
oae under the call were dispensed 

th. 


APPOINTMENT OF CONFEREES ON 
H.R. 15131, TO AMEND THE DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA POLICE AND 
FIREMEN’S SALARY ACT OF 1958 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H.R. 15131) to 
amend the District of Columbia Police 
and Firemen's Salary Act of 1958 to in- 
crease salaries, and for other purposes, 
with Senate amendments thereto, dis- 
agree to the Senate amendments, and 
request a conference with the Senate 
thereon. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? The Chair hears none, and 
appoints the following conferees: Messrs. 
MCMILLAN, WHITENER, SISK, Fuqua, NEL- 
SEN, HARSHA, and BRrOYHILL of Virginia. 


TO AUTHORIZE PRINTING OF UP- 
DATED POCKET-SIZE U.S. CONSTI- 
TUTION FOR CONGRESSIONAL 
DISTRIBUTION 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on House Administra- 
tion, I call up House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 770 and ask for its immediate con- 
sideration. 

The Clerk read the concurrent resolu- 
tion, as follows: 


H. Con. Res. 770 


Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That there shall be 
printed as a House document the Constitu- 
tion of the United States (pocket-size edi- 
tion), as amended to February 10, 1967, and 
that one hundred sixty-one thousand two 
hundred and fifty additional shall be printed, 
of which one hundred nine thousand seven 
hundred and fifty shall be for use by the 
House of Representatives and fifty-one thou- 
sand five hundred for use of the Senate. 


The concurrent resolution was agreed 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


ADDITIONAL LEGISLATIVE 
PROGRAM 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I have re- 
quested this time in order to ask the dis- 
tingished majority leader if he has any 
change in the program which he would 
care to announce at this time? 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARENDS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I appreci- 
ate the distinguished acting minority 
leader bringing this matter up, because 
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subsequent to the announcement of the 
program last week, the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations asked us to add to the program 
for this week the Department of Agri- 
culture appropriation bill for the fiscal 
year 1969, and we have done that. 

We expect that bill to come up Friday. 

As the Members know, the NASA au- 
thorization bill has already been sched- 
uled for Thursday and will come up on 
Thursday. In addition, I might add that 
on Thursday next, under a unanimous- 
consent request, a resolution to congrat- 
ulate the State of Israel upon the 20th 
anniversary of its existence will be 
called. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from Oklahoma, and I 
yield back the balance of my time. 


EXTENSION OF EXECUTIVE ORGA- 
NIZATION AUTHORITY 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on Rules, and on behalf 
of my distinguished colleague from Mis- 
souri [Mr. BoLLING], I call up House Res- 
olution 1136 and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

H. Res. 1136 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
15688) to extend the executive reorganization 
provisions of title 5, United States Code, for 
an additional four years. After general de- 
bate, which shall be confined to the bill and 
shall continue not to exceed one hour, to 
be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Government Operations, 
the bill shall be read for amendment under 
the five-minute rule. At the conclusion of 
the consideration of the bill for amendment, 
the Committee shall rise and report the bill 
to the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and the previous question 
shall be considered as ordered on the bill and 
amendment thereto to final passage without 
intervening motion except one motion to 
recommit. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Texas is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
minutes to the gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr. SMITH] and, pending that, I 
yield myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 1136 
provides an open rule with 1 hour of gen- 
eral debate for consideration of H.R. 
15688 to extend the executive reorganiza- 
tion authority. 

The Reorganization Act of 1949 places 
upon the President the duty of period- 
ically examining and reexamining all 
agencies of the Government and deter- 
mining what changes are necessary. 

The purpose of H.R. 15688 is to ex- 
tend for 2 years the authority granted 
to the President in that act to submit 
reorganization plans to the Congress. 
The bill will also require that in sub- 
mitting such plans the President specify 
which of the purposes for making reor- 
ganizations are being accomplished. The 
bill will also require that the President 
state the aggregate reduction in expendi- 
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tures that it is probable will be brought 
about by the reorganization contained 
in the plan. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 1136 in order that 
H.R. 15688 may be considered. 

Mr. Speaker, I now yield to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. SPEAKER, as stated by the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Younc], this resolution will provide 1 
hour of debate, with an open rule, for 
the consideration of the bill H.R. 15688 
for the extension of the executive reor- 
ganization authority. d 

Mr. Speaker, the purpose of the bill 
is to extend, for a period of 2 years, the 
authority of the President to submit re- 
organization plans to the Congress. 

Additionally, the bill requires that 
when submitting such a plan the Pres- 
ident state which of the purposes for 
making a reorganization that are spelled 
out in section 901(a) of the act will be 
accomplished by the proposed reorgani- 
zation. Under the bill the President is 
also required to state the aggregate re- 
duction in expenditures which will be 
brought about by the bill. Finally, the 
bill amends the title of the act to con- 
form to the amendments. 

The bill, as introduced, extended the 
President’s authority to submit reor- 
ganization plans for 4 years, through 
1972. The bill as reported cut this back 
to 2 years, through 1970, and added the 
amendments outlined above. , 

There are no minority views. 

The various administrative agencies 
supported the bill as introduced. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
the rule. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no further requests 
for time. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
further requests for time. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 15688) to extend the 
executive reorganization provisions of 
title 5, United States Code, for an ad- 
ditional 4 years. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. BLATNIK]. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 15688, with Mr. 
Sısx in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. BLAT- 
NIK] will be recognized for 30 minutes, 
and the gentleman from Ilinois [Mr. 
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ERLENBORN] will be recognized for 30 
minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. BLATNIK]. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Chairman, this legislation has as 
its purpose to extend the authority 
granted to the President in the Reorgani- 
zation Act of 1949 to submit reorganiza- 
tion plans to the Congress. The last ex- 
tension of this act was made by the 
Congress in 1965 and, unless this bill is 
passed, will expire on December 31, 1968. 
As Members of the House well know, 
these reorganization plans become law 
unless vetoed by either the House or the 
Senate in 60 days. Four reorganization 
plans have been submitted by President 
Johnson thus far in 1968. 

The Reorganization Act has been ex- 
tended at various intervals since it was 
adopted in 1949. Changes in the basic 
act have been made but for the most 
part these have been minor and the leg- 
islation stands today pretty much as it 
was adopted upon the recommendation 
of the Hoover Commission. Our chair- 
man, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Dawson], our ranking member, the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. HOLIFIELD], 
and the late Representative Clarence 
Brown, Sr., were the leading figures in 
the shaping and passage of this im- 
portant statute. I am sure we all know 
how difficult it is for Congress to agree 
on legislation to make any type of re- 
organization of the executive branch. 
This act provides a method by which 
these reorganizations can be accom- 
plished that has proved its value since 
the authority was first given to Presi- 
dent Hoover in 1932. It is the reverse of 
the usual legislative process, to be sure, 
but so surrounded by safeguards that 
Congress has a simple and effective 
means of vetoing any plan it does not 
favor. Every President for the past 35 
years has had this authority. We see no 
reason to deny it to the President— 
whoever he may be—in 1969. 

The act puts upon the President the 
duty of examining all departments and 
agencies to determine what changes are 
necessary to achieve the six objectives 
stated as follows—section 901(a) are: 

(1) to promote the better execution of the 
laws, the more effective management of the 
executive branch and of its agencies and 
functions; and the expeditious adminis- 
tration of the public business; 

(2) to reduce expenditures and promote 
economy to the fullest extent consistent 
with the efficient operation of the Govern- 
ment; 

(3) to increase the efficiency of the op- 
erations of the Government to the fullest ex- 
tent practicable; 

(4) to group, coordinate, and consolidate 
agencies and functions of the Government, 
as nearly as may be, according to major pur- 
poses; 

(5) to reduce the number of agencies by 
consolidating those having similar func- 
tions under a single head, and to abolish 
such agencies or functions thereof as may 
not be necessary for the efficient conduct of 
the Government; and 

(6) to eliminate overlapping and dupli- 
cation of effort. 


If he finds that changes are neces- 
sary, he prepares a reorganization plan 
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that will accomplish one or more of the 
above-stated objectives and submits it to 
Congress. The plan must, of course, con- 
form to the terms of the act—sections 
903 and 904—and may not violate the 
limitations placed on it by section 905. 

When a reorganization plan reaches 
the House it is referred, under the rules, 
to the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. Our Subcommittee on Executive 
and Legislative Reorganization makes a 
detailed study of its contents to see if it 
conforms to the requirements of the 
statutes. Hearings are held in which the 
views of Members of the House, among 
others, are solicited and the affected offi- 
cials interrogated. 

The bill, as presented by the adminis- 
tration, called for a 4-year extension. The 
committee has reduced this to 2 years— 
considering this adequate for the next 
President to develop his own recom- 
mendations. Further extensions can be 
considered by the 91st Congress. 

You will note that one of the objectives 
listed in section 901(a) of the act was to 
reduce expenditures. In this connection 
the act further provides—section 903 
(b)—that with respect to each abolition 
of functions the President specify “the 
reduction of expenditures”—itemized so 
far as practicable—“that it is probable it 
will be brought about.” Our colleague 
the gentleman from Illinois, Congress- 
man ERLENBORN, suggested an amend- 
ment, adopted by the committee, that the 
word “aggregate” be added to this provi- 
sion so that the President will specify 
the “aggregate reduction” of expendi- 
tures. His intention is that some esti- 
mate be provided if a reduction in ex- 
penditures is anticipated. He also sug- 
gested an amendment to which we 
agreed, adding to section 903(a) the fol- 
lowing language: “and specifying which 
of the purposes of section 901(a) is ac- 
complished by each such reorganiza- 
tion.” His aim here is to have the Presi- 
dent state in his message with each plan 
which of the six objectives I read to you 
earlier were being achieved. He will, I 
am sure, elaborate on the reasons for 
these amendments. 

Many plans have the achieving of 
economies as their principal purpose. 
The reorganization of the Customs Bu- 
reau is just one example. We always ap- 
plaud this. Other plans are submitted to 
make the execution of programs enacted 
by the Congress more effective. The con- 
solidation of the Bureau of Drug Abuse 
Control and the Bureau of Narcotics is 
illustrative of such an effort. 

This tool for reorganization has been 
used by Presidents many times over the 
years. Eighty-three plans have been sub- 
mitted under the act. More recently, 
President Kennedy submitted 10 plans 
during his tenure and President Johnson 
submitted five plans in 1965, five plans 
in 1966, three plans in 1967 and, as I 
have already indicated, four plans, to 
date, in 1968. 

Only a simple majority of those pres- 
ent and voting in either House is re- 
quired to veto a reorganization plan. 
Hence, it cannot be said that the will of 
Congress can be thwarted by the Execu- 
tive. The record will show that 22 plans 
have been rejected by the Congress since 
this act has been in effect. I am satisfied 
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that this authority is encompassed by 
sufficient safeguards so that the power 
and the prerogatives of Congress are 
fully preserved. 

I urge my colleagues to support this 
extension. 
AMENDMENTS TO REORGANIZATION ACT OF 1949 


In 1953 the act passed in 1949 sched- 
uled to expire on April 1, 1953, was ex- 
tended, after hearings by the committee, 
until April 1, 1955. 

In 1955 the act was extended, without 
n by the committee, until June 
1. 1957. 

In 1957 the act was extended, after 
hearings by the committee, to June 1, 
1959. An amendment was adopted to en- 
able a resolution of disapproval to be 
adopted by a simple majority of either 
House. 

In 1959 the committee recommended 
a 2-year extension, without hearings, but 
the authority lapsed because no action 
was taken by the Senate. 

In 1961 the committee, without hear- 
ings, and the Congress agreed—on April 
1 a 2-year extension until June 1, 

In 1964, after hearings, the committee 
recommended, and on July 2, 1964, the 
Congress agreed, to an extension until 
June 1, 1965. The act was also amended 
to prohibit the creation of new executive 
departments by reorganization plan. 

In 1965 the committee recommended, 
after hearings, and Congress agreed, to 
extend the act to December 31, 1968. 

Mr. Chairman, I now yield to the 
gentleman from California who has had 
much experience with regard to this and 
who is one of the pioneers in this field 
and was a member of the Hoover Com- 
mission which made its report on the Re- 
organization Act of 1949 and he will ex- 
plain for the benefit of the Members the 
further details that may be required. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield such time as he 
may desire to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. HOLIFIELD]. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
shall be very brief today. We are always 
aware of the duties of Members and their 
anxiety to get back to their offices to take 
care of the many matters on their desks. 

Mr. Chairman, we have the oppor- 
tunity today to continue on the statute 
books a measure that has proved itself 
worthy throughout the years which en- 
ables the President, whether he be Re- 
publican or Democratic, and the Con- 
gress to produce more effective and more 
efficient administrative machinery in 
this vast and complex government. 

The Reorganization Act was put into 
effect to have a transfer of bureaus and 
agencies to other units if improved ad- 
ministration will result and consolidate 
and coordinate bureaus, or agencies, 
economy and efficiency would be served— 
and the operation in whole or in part 
of various agencies which have served 
their purposes and whose functions are 
no longer needed. We hear the familiar 
cries of economy and “cut the costs of 
Government” every time we go home to 
our districts. The cries are loud, and per- 
haps they should be. Here is an oppor- 
tunity to vote for legislation that, 
through its use by the President and the 
Congress, can help to cut the cost of 
“Government and make it more efficient.” 
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The Reorganization Act is the product 
of the Hoover Commission, and prob- 
ably stands as its most enduring monu- 
ment. It was carefully drafted, and I can 
attest to the thorough consideration that 
we gave to this measure in committee and 
on the floor nearly 20 years ago. Im- 
portant changes have been made in this 
act over the years as they were needed. 
Today we propose certain improvements, 
largely the work of our colleague from 
Illinois [Mr. ERLEN BORN I. The Reorga- 
nization Act has stood the test of time. 
In my opinion, we should allow it to con- 
tinue. This is the unanimous recommen- 
dation of our committee, and I hope it 
will be given overwhelming support. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I am still waiting for one 
of these reorganizations, such as the De- 
fense Department, the Department of 
Transportation, and others, to show ef- 
ficiency and savings to the Federal tax- 
payers. Does the gentleman know of any 
cutback in employment that has resulted 
from the reorganizations? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I do not have a spe- 
cific number in mind, but I will tell the 
gentleman that since he and I came to 
Congress this Nation has increased about 
40 million in population, part of them in 
my district, part of them in the district 
of the gentleman from Iowa. Wherever 
they may be, the citizens of the United 
States are requesting more services. 
They look to their Government to give 
these additional services, It has been the 
will of the Congress that certain services 
and functions be performed by the Gov- 
ernment, and these functions require 
money to pay for them. So far the tax- 
payers have been willing to support both 
the gentleman from Iowa and the gentle- 
man from California in their work in the 
Congress, and I think a majority of the 
Congress has gone along with these dif- 
ferent services. I am sure the gentleman 
wants them to be as economical and as 
efficient as possible. 

This is not a reorganization plan that 
we have before us today. This is an ex- 
tension of the basic act, and as the gen- 
tleman well knows, it will allow the 
President and the Congress to continue 
to try to improve the function of Gov- 
ernment. I am sure the gentleman, who 
is a man who has stood firm for econ- 
omy and efficiency in Government, will 
be glad to give his vote to this act today. 

Mr. GROSS. I will say to the gentle- 
man, if he will yield further, that I do 
not believe I voted for a single one of 
these proposals of the nature and type of 
the one that is before us today, and I 
doubt, having gone this far, that I am 
going to change. I reiterate that I have 
not seen very much of a beneficial na- 
ture result from the reorganiations that 
have been put into effect up to this time. 
I do not think I am going to hold my 
breath waiting for some of this effi- 
ciency and economy to come along. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I am sure the gentle- 
man is very patient. He has waited. I am 
hopeful; I am patient, too. I am hopeful 
the gentleman will join with us in mak- 
ing the Government more economical 
and efficient. 
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Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill, H.R. 15688, 
comes to the House as a noncontroversial 
bill, and I believe agreed to by all mem- 
bers of the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

I offered three amendments in the 
committee. All three were accepted by 
5 committee and are contained in the 

ill. 

The first amendment changes the pe- 
riod of extension from 4 years to 2 years, 
so that 2 years from now, in 1970, we will 
again have an opportunity to review the 
reorganization powers of the President 
and extend them with such amendments 
as we may see fit, or if at that time we 
feel the powers should not be extended, 
we can allow them to lapse. 

Second, I offered an amendment which 
will, I hope, cure one of the objections I 
have had to the President’s messages 
transmitting these plans. The Reorga- 
nization Act has always required that 
reorganization plans fulfill one or more 
of the purposes set forth in the act, and 
the President’s messages which transmit 
the plans regularly contain a statement 
that the plan does accomplish one or 
more of the purposes specified in section 
901(a), but regularly the messages do 
not specify which of the purposes of the 
act are being accomplished by the reor- 
ganization plan. The amendment that I 
offered, and which is contained in this 
bill, will require that the message specify 
which of the purposes are being accom- 
plished. 

The last of the amendments is one 
again that will, I hope, cure one of the 
defects I find in the President’s messages. 
The Reorganization Act now does re- 
quire the President’s message to specify 
the reduction of expenditures and item- 
ize them as far as is practicable. It has 
been the interpretation of the Bureau of 
the Budget in drawing the reorganization 
messages transmitting the plan, to read 
the language as requiring the reduction 
of expenditures to be specified only if 
practicable, rather than the itemization. 

We are adding the word “aggregate” 
to section 903(b) so that the wording will 
now be: “and the aggregate reduction of 
expenditures—itemized as far as practi- 
cable—shall be contained in the mes- 
sage.” 

We hope that with the legislative his- 
tory and the addition of this word, it will 
be clear that reductions accomplished by 
the reorganization are to be specified in 
the President’s message of transmittal 
and that these reductions then shall be 
itemized as far as practicable. 

I hope that with these amendments 
and legislative history the President’s 
messages transmitting these plans will 
be more informative to the Congress, 
and that the Bureau of the Budget will 
understand that this is what Congress 
and the Committee on Government Op- 
erations desire. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ERLENBORN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, I appre- 
ciate the gentleman yielding. Certainly 
I compliment the gentleman on the 
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amendments, which I understand from 
the report and from the Ramseyer 
print were accepted in committee and 
are in the bill which the committee 
brings here as an extension of the au- 
thority for the “veto in reverse.” I think 
these are good amendments. 

There is legislation in the statutes pre- 
viously passed by the Congress pertain- 
ing to new legislation that requires not 
only that the aggregate identified cost 
be in the report of each bill presented 
to the Congress, but also information as 
to the personnel. 

Did the gentleman give any consider- 
ation to requiring that the aggregate 
increases or decreases in personnel un- 
der the various clauses listed be added, 
as well as the aggregate expenditure? 

Mr. ERLENBORN. No, I did not; and 
I think for a very good reason—that is, 
that the reorganization plans of them- 
selves do not call for any increase in per- 
sonnel, It may be that after the reorga- 
nization there may be some reason for 
an increase. Generally, a reorganization 
plan might abolish a function and there- 
by eliminate personnel, but no new func- 
tion can be created by a reorganization 
plan. It is possible to transfer from one 
department to another, or it is possible 
to abolish a function, but no new func- 
tions can be created by a reorganization 
plan. Therefore, it would not call for an 
increase in personnel except if, as a side 
issue, additional emphasis may be re- 
quired by the President in the area 
covered by the plan. But the plan itself 
will never create a new function of gov- 
ernment and therefore would not call 
for new personnel. 

Mr. HALL. I understand that, and if 
the gentleman will yield further, I also 
understand that this applies to the ex- 
ecutive agencies or departments only. 
But I think we can all recall even in this 
Congress—perhaps in this session— 
transfers of authority, surveillance, over- 
sight responsibility among branches or 
agencies; where, indeed, as the gentle- 
man from California said, because of the 
population explosion or increase and 
other reasons, additional requirements 
are made. Furthermore, I think it would 
be of inierest to the Congress to know 
what these consolidations of executive 
reorganization cause in the way of de- 
crease in personnel, so that in appropria- 
tions we might decrease perhaps the 
number of supergrades, or other good 
personnel and fiscal practices. 

I believe it is worthy of additional 
study and consideration as an amend- 
ment in the future. 

Now, if the gentleman will yield 
further, I wish to shift to another sub- 
ject, after complimenting the gentleman 
on these amendments, and especially 
that one permitting each Congress to 
have the right to extend this. 

Is there any concern, inasmuch as 
this came out of the committee and the 
subcommittee unanimously, as to the 
question of yielding the legislative pre- 
rogative to the executive branch, on the 
one hand realizing that the executive 
branch should have the power to con- 
solidate, as to doing it by this process of 
a reverse veto, wherein one or the other 
body has to act on such a proposal sim- 
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ply printed in the Federal Register, 
within 60 days? 

Certainly in respect to the Defense 
Department and certainly in respect to 
examples brought to my attention as a 
member of the Joint Committee on the 
Organization of the Congress and re- 
lated agencies, this has caused some loss 
of oversight and surveillance on the part 
of the Congress, and especially so when 
there is a strong majority in the White 
House as well as in the legislative Halls. 

Would there not therefore be concern 
on the part of this committee, especially 
the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions, which I believe should be equally 
staffed and made up of equal numbers of 
each major party, and so forth—if not 
according to the parliamentary prece- 
dents of the “back benchers,” in the 
hands of the minority—about true over- 
sight and surveillance? This was dealt 
with in the report on the reorganization 
of the Congress in the past 3 years. 

Is there not concern over the possible 
failure to take up the power of vetoing 
the President’s recommendation of a 
plan within an adequate amount of 
time? 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Of course, this is 
basic to the Reorganization Act. It is, 
in effect, a reversal of the legislative 
process, giving the President the power 
to legislate and leaving with the Con- 
gress only the power to veto. 

There is concern, to answer the gen- 
tleman’s question. Yet I believe those of 
us who share this concern—and I do, 
as well as the gentleman—about relin- 
quishing the power to legislate to the 
President, feel that with proper safe- 
guards it is a legitimate exercise of the 
legislative function. It is because this is 
such a basic right of the Congress to 
control legislation, and through the re- 
organization plan we are relinquishing 
this power to the President, that I have 
always objected to the administration 
request to extend this act without limita- 
tion or to extend it for a long period of 
time. I believe we should maintain a 
close oversight on the use of the Execu- 
tive power to reorganize. 

Historically Congress has done this. 
The power has existed, by the way, for 
many years, since the 1930’s, with some 
lapses. Generally each President since 
the 1930’s has had this power of reorga- 
nization. 

It was recommended by the Hoover 
Commission that this sort of power be 
given to the Executive. 

From time to time Congress, in exer- 
cising a real oversight of the powers 
granted under this act, has put definite 
limitations on the power of the Presi- 
dent. We have made it relatively easy 
to veto a reorganization plan. At one time 
under the Reorganization Act there was 
required the joint action of both the 
House and the other body to veto a plan. 
At another time there was required a 
constitutional majority to exercise the 
veto power. Now it is a bare minimum 
majority of those voting on the ques- 
tion in either House of the Congress that 
can veto a reorganization plan. 

Congress has felt at some times in the 
past that the President was improperly 
using the power granted to him. We did 
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a few years ago, at the instance of a 
colleague of mine, the gentleman from 
Illinois, Congressman JOHN ANDERSON 
amend the Reorganization Act so that 
the President could not create new de- 
partments of Government but could only 
abolish them or transfer their functions. 
So we have watched very carefully, and 
particularly the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, the exercise of the 
powers granted to the President under 
the Reorganization Act. 

We feel there is an area where these 
powers can legitimately be exercised to 
the betterment of the functioning of our 
Government. For this reason I and the 
full minority of the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations have supported this 
extension. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, I certainly 
appreciate the gentleman’s detailed ex- 
planation. Obviously he thinks that there 
are adequate safeguards that have 
throughout the years evolved to protect 
this reversal of the power of veto, which 
in my mind is a question of constitutional 
variation. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. If I might interrupt 
the gentleman at that point, I do feel 
so, but I feel from time to time addi- 
tional safeguards are necessary just as 
we are amending the act in this bill. That 
is again a reason why I like a short ex- 
tension for only 2 years so that we can 
make basic amendments to the act itself 
as the times dictate and as we see that 
additional safeguards are necessary. 

Mr. HALL. As in the beginning, I com- 
pliment the gentleman for this and thank 
him for his explanation. I am still wor- 
ried about this for fear that we are using 
expediency in the name of efficiency, but 
perhaps with the additional safeguards 
that the gentleman has in mind, or what 
I suggested about personnel decreases in 
such reorganization resolutions and ac- 
companying Presidential messages, it 
would be beneficial. 

I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ERLENBORN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. I would like to 
make a further observation on this point 
of the reverse veto. In the traditional 
legislative process, those who seek change 
have the burden of getting together the 
requisite majority to make the change. 
Those who are satisfied with the status 
quo on any measure do not have the 
burden to go forward. But under the con- 
cept of Executive reorganization, where 
the President legislates and the Congress 
retains a veto, this burden is also re- 
versed. The burden there falls upon those 
who do not want the change. They are 
the ones who would have to get together 
the majority necessary to preserve the 
status quo against change. I think that 
this aspect of this concept of Executive 
reorganization is a very fundamental one 
which I have never been able to subscribe 
to because of that very change in the 
burden that it entails. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. I thank the gentle- 
man for his contribution. He is right, of 
course, that the burden is shifted to those 
who would want to maintain the status 
quo, I think it is really the purpose of the 
Reorganization Act to shift this burden. 
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It is for this reason that the President is 
given this power so that desired changes 
can be made. It is not an easy thing to 
accept this shift in burden and relin- 
quish the right of the Congress to legis- 
late, but given proper oversight, I think 
that these powers are desirable and vari- 
ous Congresses since the 19308 have ap- 
parently agreed. ’ 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ERLENBORN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. The phrase “giving 
the President the right to legislate,” I 
think should be clarified a little bit for 
the Recorp. It is frequently the case that 
different departments of the Govern- 
ment send up drafts of legislation which 
they have worked over in the various de- 
partments of the Government to the com- 
mittees of Congress who then sit and 
judge on the worth of that legislation. All 
legislation is not drafted by the commit- 
tees who consider the legislation. In this 
case the President is really not legislat- 
ing. He is proposing legislation under cer- 
tain rules. When we act in the Congress 
either one way or the other, we are doing 
the legislative act just the same as if it 
was a bill that was coming up. 

As I say, I recognize that we con- 
sider it under different rules, but ac- 
tually we are doing the legislating on 
the proposal that has been sent up by 
the executive branch of the Government 
very much as a regular committee does 
on a proposal that is sent up by the 
executive branch. So I would say in 
judging this that we can say that the 
President sends up a proposal for legis- 
lation and we do act upon it. We have 
the right either to reject or accept it, and 
the Congress does take an action. Of 
course, if the Congress does not take any 
action on it, as is their prerogative, then 
it automatically does become law. That 
is true. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. I thank the gen- 
tleman. It is not too often that I disagree 
with the gentleman, but I do in this 
case. I think really we are giving through 
the Reorganization Act the power to the 
President to legislate in a very restricted 
area. Bear in mind this does not give the 
President the power to create anything 
new. 

Now, certainly, any executive should 
have a good deal of latitude as to the 
structure of the very organization that 
he heads and within which he must 
function. That, in my opinion, is the 
reason that these powers are given to 
the President so that, within a limited 
area, the President may propose legis- 
lation, and all Congress has is the power 
to veto. We cannot amend or change 
his recommendations. We either accept 
them or veto them. I think, really, within 
this area the President is given the 
power to legislate. I think it is desirable 
because the Chief Executive has the 
right, with these safeguards, to structure 
the executive branch and his own or- 
ganization in the most efficient manner. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ERLENBORN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. That is why the gentle- 
man from Illinois thinks this legislation 
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is desirable—the explanation which he 
has just given? 

Mr. ERLENBORN. That is right. To 
answer the gentleman, it is my opinion 
that the organizational powers as con- 
tained in this act are desirable. 

Mr. GROSS. But, Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, the House 
of Representatives under the reorgani- 
zation procedure provided by this legis- 
lation is foreclosed from offering amend- 
ments to a Presidential plan. That is not 
the traditional way in which Members 
of the House of Representatives are per- 
mitted to work their will. This is a denial 
of the democratic process. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. I agree with the 
gentleman from Iowa, though we do re- 
tain the power of legislating. If we want 
to make any changes in the executive 
branch, we can come forth with affirma- 
tive legislation ir this area. 

Mr. GROSS. I do not mean this par- 
ticular piece of legislation. I mean the 
legislative proposals. - 

Mr. ERLENBORN. I understood the 
gentleman properly and I am addressing 
myself to that fact. We still have the 
power to propose legislation reorganiz- 
ing the executive branch. We are not 
relinquishing that power. We are only 
giving a portion of that power to the 
President to exercise. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, the fact 
is that the President sends down these 
reorganization plans, but with this legis- 
lation we will not have the reorganiza- 
tion proposals that we once did. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. We still can. 

Mr. GROSS. We still can? 

Mr. ERLENBORN. We are not fore- 
closed by this legislation from offering 
substantive legislation in the field of the 
reorganization of the executive branch of 
the Government. 

Mr. GROSS. If the gentleman will yield 
further, for all practical purposes we are 
turning the legislative function over to 
the executive branch. The only impor- 
tant thing we retain is the vote or the 
opportunity of taking a vote thereon. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. I agree with the 
gentleman from Iowa. But, various Con- 
gresses since the 1930’s have considered 
that this is desirable and I happen to 
agree with them. Apparently the gentle- 
man from Iowa does not. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Chairman, we 
have no further requests for time. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Chairman, we 
have no further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. There being no 
further requests for time, the Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


H.R. 15688 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
905(b) of title 5, United States Code (which 
relates to the latest date on which reorga- 
nization plans may be transmitted to Con- 
gress), is amended by striking out “1968” 
and inserting in leu thereof “1972”. 


COMMITTEE AMENDMENTS 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the first committee amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


On page 1, line 6, strike out 1972“ and 
insert in lieu thereof ‘1970’ ”. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report 
the remaining committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 1, insert after line 6 the following: 

“Sec. 2. Section 903 (a) of title 5, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out the 
period at the end thereof and inserting a 
comma and the following: ‘and specifying 
which of the purposes of section ©01(a) is 
accomplished by each reorganization plan.’. 

“Sec. 3. Section 903(b) of title 5, United 
States Code (which relates to the specifica- 
tion by the President of reductions in ex- 
penditures in connection with reorganiza- 
tion plans), is amended by inserting ‘aggre- 
gate’ immediately before ‘reduction of ex- 
penditures’.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I want the Recorp to 
show that if there is not to be a rollcall 
vote on this bill that I am opposed to it, 
and for the reason that I am opposed to 
any further delegations of power to the 
executive branch of the Government, 
powers that ought to be retained by the 
Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Stsk, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 15688) to extend the executive re- 
organization provisions of title 5, United 
States Code, for an additional 4 years, 
pursuant to House Resolution 1136, he 
reported the bill back to the House with 
sundry amendments adopted by the 
Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
them en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
engrossment and third reading of the 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum is 
not present and make the point of order 
that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 258, nays 51, not voting 124, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 107] 
YEAS—258 
Adams Annunzio Barrett 
Albert Arends Bates 
Anderson, Ill. Ayres Battin 
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Belcher 
Beli 
Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
Bevill 
Biester 
Blackburn 
Blanton 


Brademas 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill, N.C 
Burke, Fla. 
Burke, Mass. 
Burleson 
Burton, Calif. 
Burton, Utah 
Bush 
Byrnes, Wis. 
Cabell 

Cahill 
Carter 
Clancy 
Clawson, Del 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Conable 
Conte 
Corbett 
Cowger 
Culver 
Cunningham 
Daniels 
Davis, Ga 
Davis, Wis. 
Dawson 

de la Garza 
Delaney 
Delienback 
Denney 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dingell 


Edwards, Ala. 
Edwards, Calif. 
Edwards. La. 
Eilberg 
Erlenborn 


Esch 
Eshleman 
Evins, Tenn. 
Fallon 
Fascell 
Fisher 

Flood 

Foley 


Ford, 

William D. 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Frelinghuysen 
Friedel 


Abbitt 
Abernethy 
Ashbrook 
Brinkley 
Brown, Mich 
Broyhill, Va. 
Buchanan 
Chamberlain 
Clausen, 
Don H. 
Curtis 
Dorn 
Everett 
Gathings 
Gettys 
Griffin 
Gross 
Grover 


Haley 
Halleck 
Hamilton 
Hanley 
Hardy 
Harrison 


Hechler, W. Va. 
Helstoski 
Herlong 
Holifield 


Jones, Ala. 
Karsten 
Karth 
Kastenmeier 
Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 

King, Calif. 
Kirwan 
Kleppe 
Kornegay 
Kuykendall 
Latta 


McCarthy 
McCloskey 
McClure 
McCulloch 
McDade 
McFall 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
MacGregor 
Mac 


Martin 
Mathias, Calif. 
Matsunaga 


Michel 
Miller, Calif. 
Miller, Ohio 
Mills 

Mink 
Minshall 
Mize 

Morgan 
Morris, N. Mex. 
Morse, Mass. 
Mosher 

Moss 
Murphy, III. 
Murphy, N.Y. 
Myers 
Natcher 
O'Hara, Mich. 
Olsen 
Ottinger 
Patman 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 


NAYS—51 


Hall 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hébert 
Henderson 
Hutchinson 
King, N.Y. 
Kyl 
Langen 
Lennon 
Long, La 
McMillan 
Mailliard 
Montgomery 
Nichols 
O'Konski 
O'Neal, Ga. 
Passman 
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Pickle 


Railsback 


Rogers, Fla. 


Schneebeli 
Schweiker 
Schwengel 
Shipley 
Shriver 
Sikes 

Sisk 
Skubitz 
Slack 
Springer 
Stafford 


Thompson, Ga. 


Thompson, N.J. 


Thomson, Wis. 
Tunney 
Ullman 

Utt 

Van Deerlin 
Vander Jagt 
Vigorito 
Waldie 
Walker 
Watkins 
Whalen 
White 
Wiggins 
Williams, Pa. 


Price, Tex. 
Rarick 
Satterfield 
Scott 


Steiger, Ariz. 
Stuckey 
Tuck 
Waggonner 
Wampler 
Watson 
Whitener 
Whitten 
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NOT VOTING—124 


Adair Fino Moore 


Addabbo Flynt Moorhead 
Anderson, Ford, Gerald R. Morton 

Tenn. Fulton, Tenn. Nedzi 
Andrews, Ala. Galifianakis Nelsen 
Andrews. Gardner Nix 

N. Dak Giaimo O'Hara, III. 
Ashley Gibbons O'Ne'll, Mass. 
Ashmore Goodell Phiibin 
Aspinall Gray Fodell 
Baring Green, Oreg. Pucinski 
Bingham Gubser Quillen 
Boggs Gurney Reinecke 
Boland Hagan Resnick 
Bolling Halpern Ronan 
Bolton Hanna Rostenkowski 
Brasco Hansen, Idaho Roudebush 
Bray Hansen, Wash. Rumsfeld 
Brock Hawkins St Germain 
Brown, Calif. Heckler, Mass. Sandman 
Button Hicks Schadeberg 
Byrne, Pa Holland Scherle 
Carey Horton Scheuer 
Casey Irwin Selden 
Cederberg Johnson, Calif. Smith, Calif. 
Celler Jones, Mo. Smith, Iowa 
Clark Jones, N.C. Smith, N.Y. 
Cleveland Kelty Smith, Okla. 
Colmer Kluczynski Staggers 
Conyers Kupferman Steiger, Wis. 
Corman Kyros Stephens 
Cramer Laird Stubblefield 
Daddario Landrum Tenzer 
Dent Leggett Tiernan 
Derwinski McClory Udall 
Diggs McDonald. Vanik 
Dole Mich, Watts 
Donohue McEwen Whalley 
Dowdy Madden Widnall 
Evans, Colo Mathias, Md Wydler 
Farbstein y Yates 
Feighan Minish 
Findley Monagan 

So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. O'Neill of Massachusetts with Mr. Ger- 
ald R. Ford. 


Mr. Philbin with Mr. Smith of California. 

Mr. Donohue with Mr. Goodell. 

Mr. Aspinall with Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Boggs with Mr. Laird. 

Mr. Addabbo with Mr. Moore. 

Mr. Brasco with Mr. Quillen. 

Mr. Madden with Mr. Roudebush. 

Mr. Minish with Mr. Widnall. 

Mr. Dent with Mr. Wydler. 

Mr. Feighan with Mr. Halpern. 

Mr. Giaimo with Mr. Gubser. 

Mr. Rostenkowski with Mr. Derwinski. 

Mr. Colmer with Mr. Cramer. 

Mr. Farbstein with Mr. Cederberg. 

Mr. Byrne of Pennsylvania with Mr. Adair. 

Mr. Celler with Mrs. Bolton. 

Mr. Johnson of California with Mr. Rums- 
feld. 

Mr. Daddario with Mr. Fino. 

Mr. Andrews of Alabama with Mr. Gurney. 

Mr. Boland with Mr. Findley, 

Mr. Kluczynski with Mr. Cleveland. 

Mr. Flynt with Mr. Nelsen. 

Mr. Bingham with Mr. Horton. 

Mr. Monagan with Mr. Andrews of North 
Dakota. 

Mr. Ashmore with Mr. Brock. 

Mr. Galifianakis with Mr. Whalley. 

Mr. Ronan with Mr. Hansen of Idaho. 

Mr. Staggers with Mr. Smith of Oklahoma. 

Mr. Carey with Mr. Morton. 
. Tiernan with Mr. Schadeberg. 
. Leggett with Mr. Reinecke. 

Mr. Tenzer with Mr. Kupferman., 

Mr. Stubbefield with Mrs. Heckler of Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Mr. Jones of North Carolina with Mr, Dole. 

Mr. Vanik with Mr. Button. 

Mrs. Kelly with Mr. Mathias of Maryland. 

Mr. Podell with Mr. McEwen. 

Mr. Fulton of Tennessee with Mr. Scherle. 

Mr. Gray with Mr. Smith of New York. 

Mr. St Germain with Mr. Sandman. 

Mr. Hicks with Mrs. May. 

Mr. Selden with Mr. McClory. 

Mr. Smith of Iowa with Mr. Steiger. 


BR 
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Mr. Moorhead with Mr. Dowdy. 

Mr. Clark with Mr. Conyers. 

Mr. Corman with Mr. Ashley. 

Mr. Brown of California with Mr. Diggs. 

Mrs. Green of Oregon with Mr. Hawkins. 

Mr. Nix with Mr. Nedzi. 

Mr. Macdonald of Massachusetts with Mr. 
Landrum, 

Mr. Kyros with Mr. Irwin. 

Mr. Anderson of Tennessee with Mr. Baring. 

Mr. Casey with Mr. Evans of Colorado. 

Mr. Gibbons with Mr. Hanna. 

Mr. Hagan with Mrs. Hansen of Washing- 
ton. 

Mr. Holland with Mr. Resnick. 

Mr. Stephens with Mr. Pucinski. 

Mr. Yates with Mr. Watts. 

Mr. Udall with Mr. O'Hara of Illinois. 

Mr. Scheuer with Mr. Gardner. 


The result of the the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to extend the executive reorgani- 
zation provisions of title 5, United States 
Code, for an additional 2 years, and for 
other purposes.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


POOR PEOPLE’S MARCH 


Mr, LENNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LENNON. Mr. Speaker, on April 
25, my friend and colleague from North 
Carolina, the Honorable Roy A. TAYLOR, 
in his capacity as chairman of the In- 
terior Subcommittee on National Parks 
and Recreation, sent a telegrdm to the 
Secretary of the Interior insisting that 
he decline any application of the so- 
called poor people’s march or any other 
special group to erect tents and to camp 
on any portion of the Mall or Capitol 
Grounds or any other lands in Washing- 
ton where camping is pot normally per- 
mitted. I commend Mr. TAYLOR for this 
action and trust that his position is the 
judgment of the preponderant Members 
of the House of Representatives. 

The conscience of America is suffi- 
ciently awakened to the conditions of 
economic inequities and social problems 
existing in our Nation. The manner and 
philosophy of protest contemplated in the 
so-called poor people’s march may well 
retard the improvements in society we 
need and seek. Why should efforts and 
money to be in the planned assembly be 
dedicated to disruptive purposes, as 
stated by the campaign leaders? This is 
a time for rational and responsible effort. 
I would fervently urge all peoples—the 
poor, the rich, those of moderate means— 
to press toward the goal of solving the 
problems in a constructive, charitable, 
and creative spirit without further en- 
couragement to violence and defiance of 
law and authority. 

Mr. Speaker, I am today introducing 
a resolution in behalf of the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
Rules, the gentleman from Mississippi, 
the Honorable WILLIAM M. COLMER, and 
myself, expressing the sense of the House 
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with respect to the use of certain Govern- 
ment property. I trust that many Mem- 
bers of the House will join in a subse- 
quent similar resolution when the oppor- 
tunity is accorded. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LENNON. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, there is 
a precedent to what the distinguished 
gentleman from North Carolina has just 
said. As some of us well recall, some 20,000 
veterans came here who, of course, were 
advocating the passage of a certain vet- 
erans’ benefits law—the payment of the 
adjusted service certificates issued to 3,- 
500,000 veterans of World War I—a debt 
that had been conferred as due by the 
U.S. Congress. However, they were denied 
the privilege of using the Mall or other 
Government property to camp on in this 
area. 

Mr. LENNON. I thank the distinguished 
gentleman from Texas for his contri- 
bution and I hope the gentleman will be 
as effective in supporting the resolution 
which the gentleman from Mississippi 
and I have introduced, and will cooperate 
and agree in seeking the denial of this 
permit or permission, and that it shall 
not be granted to any special group. 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE 
ANNIVERSARY 


Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute, to revise and extend 
my remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
Hampton Institute, the oldest Negro col- 
lege in the United States, recently cele- 
brated its 100th anniversary. Under the 
leadership of President Jerome Holland, 
one of our Nation’s ablest educators, and 
Dr. Arthur Howe, Jr., chairman of the 
board, Hampton is expanding its educa- 
tional service to the Nation, especially 
in urban areas. It is hoped, in addition, 
that Hampton will become a center for 
the study of Negro life in America, and 
African affairs. Further, some 49 students 
from 19 countries also are part of the 
Hampton student body. 

I am happy to call the attention of 
Members to a news story in the Daily 
Press, Newport News, Va., paper on Fri- 
day, April 26, describing a centennial din- 
ner held last Thursday night: 


GODWIN LEADS TRIBUTE TO 
HAMPTON INSTITUTE 
(By Harry Covert) 

Gov. Mills E, Godwin Jr. led the city of 
Hampton's tribute to Hampton Institute on 
its 100th anniversary Thursday night point- 
ing out: “Education is the salvation of Vir- 
ginia and the South as they come of age in 
our time.” 

More than 300 city and civic officials from 
Hampton and surrounding Peninsula com- 
munities attended the black tie affair at the 
Hotel Chamberlin. 

Highlighting the night was Hampton 
Mayor Ann Kilgore presenting the city’s Dis- 
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tinguished Citizens Award to HI President 
Dr. Jerome H. Holland. 

At the same time, Dr, Holland presented 
centennial medallions in recognition of out- 
standing service to Governor Godwin, Mayor 
Kilgore, State Sen. Hunter B. Andrews, Rep. 
Thomas N. Downing, W. Tilford Smith, vice 
president of the Newport News Shipbuilding 
and Dry Dock Co., and Dr. Archie G. Rich- 
ardson, associate director of secondary educa- 
tion for Virginia. 

The celebration sponsored by the city 
turned into a night of praise for Dr. Holland. 

“I have been particularly impressed with 
my association with Dr. Holland, not only 
for the way he has acquitted himself for the 
institution,” said Godwin. 

In presenting Holland the city’s special 
award, Mayor Kilgore said, “If there is one 
person more responsible for this dynamic 
surge forward in the 1960s, one person who 
has by example set the pace for the next 100 
years—it is Dr. Holland.” 

Dr. Holland was also surprised with a spe- 
cial centennial medallion he received from 
Dr. Arthur H. Howe Jr., chairman of the 
board of trustees. 

Dr. Albert Berrian, dean of the faculty, 
said, “The college has had amazing growth 
under your leadership. . Your work at 
Hampton Institute represents your crowning 
point.” 

Dr. Holland accepted the honors and noted: 
“The banquet reflects the spirit of the peo- 
ple of this community coming together.” 

“We are sometimes misunderstood by our 
friends and enemies. We certainly accept 
the challenge to do the job ahead of us 
as we have been doing for the past 100 years. 

“We move toward the second century 
recognizing problems of every day life, but 
we face the future with confidence on a firm 
foundation of past experiences.” 

Mayor Kilgore formally presented the Ke- 
coughtan Clipper, the city's first tour boat, 
to the college. The college will use the boat 
in marine biology courses. 

Downing, who served as master of cere- 
monies, introduced Godwin as “Virginia’s 
man of destiny, the greatest governor of 
modern Virginia history.” 

Godwin continuing his push for improved 
education in Virginia that has marked his 
administration, said it is a tragedy that his 
colleagues of 150 years ago did not share his 
vision for the state. 

“I have said an equal number of times 
that Virginia was in dire need of more col- 
leges and universities and graduate schools 
and again my words only echoed those of 
the founders of Hampton Institute and of 
the other privately supported colleges in Vir- 
ginia of a century or so ago.” 

The governor lauded HI and saying the 
founders understood what “we accept with- 
out question today, that knowledge is the 
great equalizer of our time.” 

Godwin also praised the city for honoring 
the college. 

“I feel certain that this sponsorship. is 
more than simply the acknowledgment of a 
debt to Hampton Institute by the city. 

“I believe it is a realization that an urban 
complex and an institution of higher edu- 
cation in the midst can and should comple- 
ment each other,” 


NEGRO SURGEON BLASTS POOR 
PEOPLE'S MARCH 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include an article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? r 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, in all of 
the literally millions of words which have 
been written and spoken about the poor 
people’s campaign in particular and the 
economic plight of Negroes in general, I 
believe the most compelling and convinc- 
ing arguments have been furnished by 
Dr. Thomas W. Matthew, a prominent 
neurosurgeon from New York, president 
of the National Economic Growth and 
Reconstruction Organization—NEGRO. 

An article appearing in the Sunday, 
April 28, edition of the Washington Post 
quotes Dr. Matthew as follows: 


The pie in the sky promises of the poor 
people’s march must be exchanged for bread 
on the table today. 


And, further: 


Our grandparents had a guaranteed an- 
nual income. They called it slavery. A guar- 
anteed income would make blacks more 
dependent. We should know better. 


Dr. Matthew’s comments should be 
required reading for everyone, both 
black and white, as we seek to keep these 
serious problems in their proper perspec- 
tive. 

I include the above-mentioned article 
at this point in the RECORD: 

NEGRO SURGEON BLASTS Poor PEOPLE’s MARCH 
(By Jim Hoagland) 

The head of one of the Nation’s largest 
Negro self-help organizations castigated the 
Poor People’s Campaign yesterday and pro- 
posed as an alternative a ten-year economic 
development program for black businesses. 

Challenging the Campaign’s leader, the 
Rev. Ralph Abernathy, to debate him “in 
the ghettos across the Nation,” Dr. Thomas 
W. Matthew said the Campaign’s demands 
for more welfare and a guaranteed income 
would “perpetuate slavery.” 

Dr. Matthew, a New York neurosurgeon, is 
president of National Economic Growth and 
Reconstruction Organization (NEGRO), 
which operates 15 enterprises across the 
country, including a general hospital in New 
York and a bus line in the Watts section of 
Los Angeles. 

“The time has come for black Americans 
to face reality,” Dr. Matthew, a Negro, told 
about 50 former officers of the national 
Junior Chamber of Commerce meeting here. 
“The pie in the sky promises of the Poor 
People’s March must be exchanged for bread 
on the table today.” 


ASKS END TO RIOTING 


Calling for a moratorium on demonstra- 
tions and riots, he said the riots “have got- 
ten the point across . . White Americans 
have begun to understand the problems and 
ask how they can help.” 

He dubbed the Poor People's effort opera- 
tion overkill” and likened it to an inexperi- 
enced nurse who wakes up a sleeping patient 
“to give him a knockout pill.” 

Dr. Matthew also said he would begin a 
“Nitty Gritty School of Economics” on Wash- 
ington street corners to teach basic facts of 
finance to ghetto dwellers and to compete 
with the Poor People's Campaign. 

“Our grandparents had a guaranteed an- 
nual income, They called it slavery. A guar- 
anteed income would make blacks more de- 
pendent. We should know better,” he said. 

Estimating that the Campaign may inyolve 
$500,000 in expenses, Dr. Matthews said that 
that much money invested in his organiza- 
tion “could supply 20,000 permanent jobs for 
the hard-core unemployable.” 

LOAN PROGRAM URGED 

He said he would propose to Congress a 
plan that would provide 100-year loans from 
the Federal Government at 2 per cent in- 
terest, 20-year loans from private industry 
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at 4 per cent and five-year loans from for- 
eign investors at 6 per cent. All loans would 
be guaranteed by the Government. 

Dr. Matthew also called on the Government 
to commit 2 per cent of all its contracts with 
private industry to NEGRO, his group, which 
would underbid the lowest private bid on 
the contract. 

NEGRO, which was begun about 11 years 
ago, is supported by the earnings of its 15 
industries and the sale of bonds in denomi- 
nations from a quarter to $10,000. It has 
about 700 full-time employes, 20 per cent of 
whom are white. 

The organization also runs industrial 
clinics that train unskilled workers for its 
industries. Dr. Matthew, emphasizing that 
NEGRO has refused grants from the Govern- 
ment or foundations, said that about 80 per 
cent of NEGRO'’s workers had previously been 
on relief in one form or another. 


MARCH ON WASHINGTON SHOULD 
BE PROHIBITED 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, the eyes of 
the Nation are focused upon the Con- 
gress, watching to see if this body of 
lawmakers is to yield to the intimidation 
of invading hordes who, according to 
the press, are headed this way with wild 
and undefined demands for more and 
more welfare money. Apparently the $30 
billion a year now being dished out is 
not enough. 

The American people want to know 
how much backbone and sense of re- 
sponsibility is lodged in this great body. 
I have every faith in the integrity and 
the courage of the membership. I am 
confident the answer will be loud and 
clear—that this group of lawmakers will 
repudiate in no uncertain terms this 
monstrous method of “petitioning” the 
Congress. Because this demonstration, 
as everyone knows, is almost certain to 
feature the usual developments as- 
sociated with “nonviolent” racial 
marches; that is, crime, immorality, 
bloodshed, arson, looting, and violence. 

Mr. Speaker, this Nation is at war. 
More than half a million young Ameri- 
cans are on duty in the war zone. We 
are faced with mounting domestic prob- 
lems. Crime is on the march in this 
country. There is simply no time to tol- 
erate the foolishness and time-consum- 
ing distraction occasioned by the pend- 
ing march on Washington. The Ameri- 
can people are sick and tired of this 
kind of monkey business. And they are 
sick and tired of all the pampering and 
coddling that is applied to the partici- 
pants. 

Mr. Speaker, no marches and no 
demonstrations should be allowed to 
take place in the Nation’s Capitol at any 
time during the foreseeable future. The 
District just survived a $20 million riot, 
staged by people the like of whom will 
be engaged in the pending brawl. 

The matter of whether marches are 
held, and whether tents are erected on 
public lands, is determined by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior and by the Presi- 
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dent. Both of these authorities should 
make it clear, without delay, that there 
will be no encampments on public prop- 
erty, no obstruction or interference with 
the movement of traffic connected with 
Government operations, and no sit- 
downs in front of public buildings. The 
public interest comes first, and it must 
be protected. Armed Forces should be 
alerted, prepared to move in, if and 
when needed, to carry out and fully en- 
force this policy. 

One other thing: If only television 
and other news media would rise to the 
oceasion for once, there would be no 
problem even if the demonstrations 
should take place. The remedy—simple 
and effective—would be to give them the 
silent treatment. Without publicity the 
entire debacle would fold up and dis- 
appear within a week. It is time for 
maturity and responsible actions on the 
part of all—including the news media. 


SAFE STREETS AND CRIME 
CONTROL 


Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
material. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, the 
American people are deeply disturbed 
about the rising crime rate and the 
breakdown of law and order in our so- 
ciety. 

The National District Attorneys Asso- 
ciation, representing about 2,500 prose- 
cuting attorneys from the United States 
and Canada, expressed their concern at 
a recent conference. The district attor- 
neys passed a series of resolutions deal- 
ing with safe streets and crime control, 
narcotics, drugs, and glue sniffing, auto 
theft, alcoholism, fingerprints as part of 
felony conviction judgments, and mini- 
mum standards in fields of criminal pro- 
cedure which they think—if implement- 
ed by legislation—would greatly assist 
the prosecutor in carrying out his duties. 

The association urges that Congress 
enact pending legislation and that it 
consider other measures to make these 
proposals effective weapons in the battle 
against crime. I invite attention to these 
resolutions, which follow: 

RESOLUTION 1—SaFre STREETS AND CRIME 

CONTROL 

Whereas, the high incidence of crime in 
the United States threatens the peace, secu- 
rity and general welfare of the nation and 
its citizens; and 

Whereas, the increasing rate of crime has 
undermined the confidence of citizens in go- 
ing about their usual affairs and has im- 
paired the freedom of the people of this 
country; and 

Whereas, to prevent crime and to insure 
the greater safety of our people, law enforce- 
ment and criminal justice efforts must be 
better coordinated, intensified and made 
more effective at all levels of government; 
and 

Whereas, the control of crime is primarily 
the responsibility of state and local govern- 
ments; and 

Whereas, additional funds are acutely 
needed by law enforcement and other crim- 
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inal justice agencies of the state, county and 
city governments throughout the nation; 
now, therefore, 

Be it resolved, that the National District 
Attorneys Association urges the Congress to 
promptly enact legislation which will pro- 
vide grants to state and local governments 
to assist them in up-grading their law en- 
forcement capabilities, 


RESOLUTION 2—McCLELLAN AMENDMENTS 

Be it resolved, that the National District 
Attorneys Association in convention assem- 
bled hereby endorses amendments offered by 
United States Senator John McClellan to the 
Safe Streets and Crime Control Act (S. 917) 
as follows: 

1. An amendment authorizing wire-tap- 
ping and electronic interception of com- 
munication pursuant to court order. 

2. An amendment making voluntariness 
the test for admissibility of any statement, 
admission or confession. 

3. An amendment restricting the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States Supreme Court to 
review certain decisions of state supreme 
courts. 


RESOLUTION 3—NARCOTIC AND DRUG CONTROL 


Be it resolved, that the National District 
Attorneys Association supports legislation 
making it a felony to unlawfully manufac- 
ture, sell or distribute LSD or other hallu- 
cinogens, and 

Be it further resolved, that we support 
legislation making it a felony to unlawfully 
possess LSD and other halucinogens, and 

Be it further resolved, that we endorse the 
recent request by President Lyndon B, John- 
son for funds to increase the number of fed- 
eral narcotics and drug abuse agents, and 

Be it further resolved, that we urge the 
National Commission on Reform of Federal 
Criminal Laws to review all federal narcotic 
and drug abuse laws with the view toward 
making such laws realistic, meaningful and 
enforceable, and 

Be it further resolved, that we urge in- 
creased research into narcotics, drugs and 
the rehabilitation of addicts and abusers by 
the National Institute of Mental Health. 


RESOLUTION 4—GLUE SNIFFING 


Whereas, glue sniffing has been determined 
by medical authorities to have both tempo- 
rary and permanent most harmful effect 
upon the tissues of the brain of an individual 
who engages in the same; and 

Whereas, in recent years there has been an 
alarming increase in glue sniffing by teen- 
agers particularly throughout the United 
States; and 

Whereas, the immediate effect of glue 
sniffing has led glue sniffers to engage in 
conduct harmful to themselves and to 
others; and 

Whereas, some state legislators and mu- 
nicipal councils are enacting into law pro- 
hibitions against glue sniffing; and 

Whereas, the enforcment of such laws has 
proven to be virtually impossible; and 

Whereas, some legislative authorities have 
indicated a desire to pass laws prohibiting 
the sale of glue to minors or to others, ex- 
cept by government regulation; and 

Whereas, it is most desirable that people 
be protected from the end results of glue 
sniffing; and 

Whereas, it has been determined that an 
irritant may be added to glue so as to make 
it sufficiently repulsive to the senses that 
one would not or could not engage in glue 
sniffing; now therefore 

Be it resolved, that the National District 
Attorneys Association respectfully requests 
the manufacturers of glue to assume the re- 
sponsibility of determining what irritant 
might be added to glue, and thereafter to 
add the same so as to provide for the pro- 
tection of the would-be-users and others that 
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might suffer from the conduct of the would- 
be- users. 


RESOLUTION 5—FIREARMS CONTROL 


Whereas, the easy accessibility to firearms 
is a significient factor in criminal homicide 
and other crimes of violence; and 

Whereas, federal and state firearms con- 
trol laws will assist law enforcement in re- 
ducing the number of offenses committed 
with firearms and will aid in the detection, 
arrest and successful prosecution of persons 
using firearms in the commission of crimes; 
now, therefore 

Be it resolved, that the National District 
Attorneys Association supports efforts pres- 
ently being made in the Congress to regu- 
late the interstate and mail order shipment 
of firearms, over-the-counter sale of hand 
guns to out-of-state purchasers, and the 
sale of firearms to minors; and 

Be it further resolved, that we urge the 
Congress to consider expanding such legis- 
lation to prohibit the sale of firearms to 
convicted criminals and to persons suffering 
from mental disorders; and 

Be it further resolvéd, that we support 
legislation at the local level requiring the 
registration of all firearms. 

RESOLUTION 6—-FEDERAL PROSECUTION OF 

Auro THEFT 


Whereas, automobile theft is a major crim- 
inal violation in the United States with well 
over one half million vehicles stolen annu- 
ally; and 

Whereas, automobile theft is frequently the 
first step leading to a career of crime; and 

Whereas, stolen vehicles facilitate the 
commission of other serious offenses; and 

Whereas, prompt prosecution and appro- 
priate punishment serve as a deterrent to 
the crime of auto theft; and 

Whereas, due to the mobility of the of- 
fender local prosecution of auto theft is 
frequently difficult or impossible; now, 
therefore 

Be it resolved, that the National District 
Attorneys Association urges prompt and 
vigorous federal prosecution of automobile 
theft cases in all instances where the fed- 
eral government has jurisdiction under the 
Interstate Transportation of Motor Vehicles 
Statute. 


RESOLUTION 7—ALCOHOLISM 


Whereas, alcoholism is now the fourth 
major public health problem in the United 
States; and 

Whereas, the ultimate rehabilitation of the 
victim of alcoholism can best be achieved by 
emphasizing non-penal alternatives to the 
problem; now, therefore 

Be it resolved, that the National District 
Attorneys Association favors non-penal al- 
ternatives to the custody and control of the 
chronic alcoholic; and 

Be it further resolved, that we urge the 
states to consider enacting appropriate leg- 
islation providing for civil commitment and 
treatment of chronic alcoholics in lieu of 
criminal prosecution. 

RESOLUTION 8—FINGERPRINTS AS PART OF 

FELONY CONVICTION JUDGMENTS 


Whereas, the rate of criminal recidivism 
is high and increasing; and 

Whereas, the imposing of enhanced pen- 
alties upon subsequent felony convictions is 
necessary and desirable as a deterrent to 
crime; and 

Whereas, most, if not all, of the States 
have enacted enhanced penalty statutes and 
habitual offender statutes, but such statutes 
are virtually impossible of enforcement be- 
cause of the problem of proving the identity 
of the defendant as the person previousiy 
convicted; and 

Whereas, the State of Florida, at the rec- 
ommendation of the Florida Prosecuting At- 
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torneys Association, has recently enacted a 
statute requiring that the fingerprints of 
convicted felons be made a part of the judg- 
ment of conviction and providing that such 
judgment, with the fingerprints thereon, 
shall be prima facie evidence of the identity 
of the convicted felon; and 

Whereas, the enactment of the same or 
similar statute by the several States and by 
the Congress of the United States will con- 
tribute greatly to the successful prosecution 
of recidivists and the imposing upon them 
of enhanced punishment and thus serve to 
deter crime and discourage recidivism; now, 
therefore 

Be it resolved, by the National District 
Attorneys Association, in regular convention 
assembled, recommends that the Legislatures 
of the several States and the Congress of the 
United States enact the same, or similar, 
statute as that enacted by the Florida Legis- 
lature, a copy of which said statute is hereto 
attached. 

RESOLUTION 9—AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION 
MINIMUM STANDARDS 


Whereas, the American Bar Association 
Project on Minimum Standards for Criminal 
Justice has released a series of pamphlets 
setting forth drafts of proposed minimum 
standards for criminal justice in various 
fields of criminal procedure; and 

Whereas, the standards would most effect 
law enforcement; and 

Whereas, the members of the National Dis- 
trict Attorneys Association have great ex- 
pertise in the field of criminal administra- 
tion and justice; and 

Whereas, it is the considered opinion of the 
National District Attorneys Association that 
the implementation of these standards 
would have tremendous impact on the ad- 
ministration of criminal justice; and 

Whereas, it is the considered judgment of 
the National District Attorneys Association 
that some of the standards are froth with 
dangerous consequences for law enforcement 
and present serious constitutional questions 
to the nation at large; and 

Whereas, it is the sincere belief and ob- 
jective of the National District Attorneys 
Association, that in the administration of 
criminal justice, the people of these United 
States are entitled to the fullest protection 
of the law as well as enforcement thereof; 
and 

Whereas, it is the considered judgment of 
the National District Attorneys Association 
that a proper balance must be maintained 
between rights of the people and the individ- 
ual rights of the accused; now 

Therefore, be it resolved, in view of the 
foregoing considerations, that the National 
District Attorneys Association recommends 
and formally requests that the House of 
Delegates of the American Bar Association 
declare a moratorium for a period of one 
year on the implementation of the standards 
adopted by the House of Delegates so that 
the National District Attorneys Association 
may continue an in-depth and thorough 
study of those standards for the purpose of 
recommending to the American Bar Associa- 
tion appropriate and necessary modifications 
of said standards; and 

Be it further resolved, that a copy of this 
Resolution be forwarded to every State Bar 
Association and recommend to them a delay 
of the implementation of said standards. 


THE 177th ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
POLISH CONSTITUTION 


Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute, to revise and 
extend my remarks, and to include ex- 
traneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
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to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, 177 years ago the liberty-loving peo- 
ple of the world rejoiced because the 
people of Poland had adopted on May 
3, 1791, a constitution of great historic 
significance. This far-reaching act of de- 
clared independence by a people sur- 
rounded by monarchies and autocracies 
throughout Europe was heart warming to 
our own forbears who were so valiantly 
trying to implement the provisions of our 
own Constitution. Fortunately for us they 
were more successful in their efforts than 
were their Polish counterparts. Freedom 
for the Polish people was of short dura- 
tion and once again Poland became the 
vassal of the overwhelming powers of 
Russia and Austria. 

This Nation owes a debt of gratitude 
to the great Polish American societies 
who annualy remind us of the anniver- 
sary of the Polish Constitution. For in 
so doing, these fine patriotic groups help 
us to realize how blessed we are in being 
able to live under the magnificient guar- 
antees which our own Constitution pro- 
vides. 

Mr. Speaker, on Sunday afternoon I 
had the privilege once again of partici- 
pating in the Constitution Day cere- 
monies arranged by the Polish American 
Societies of South Brooklyn at Prospect 
Hall in Brooklyn. I shall read my brief 
remarks on that occasion: 

Mr. Dworanczyk, Reverend Father Budney, 
Mrs. Markowska and her family, Mr. Chumi- 
ecki, Mr. Brunhard, my friend Assemblyman 
Chester Straub, ladies and gentlemen: 

It is a real privilege for me to share once 
more with you the observance of the anni- 
versary of the Polish constitution. Since I 
became a congressman almost twenty-five 
years ago I have many times participated in 
these ceremonies which have such signifi- 
cance in Polish history and the free world. 

We meet to observe the passage of 177 years 
since the valiant leaders in Poland took the 
courageous and historic step to adopt a con- 
stitution patterned so much like our own 
constitution which came into being only four 
years earlier. Your Polish forbears were brave 
men indeed to adopt a manifesto of such a 
liberal and democratic nature. In the midst 
of European autocracy and wide-spread serf- 
dom, it took both courage and great belief 
in the future of mankind to adopt a con- 
stitution so magnificient in its recognition 
of the inherent dignity of man and the in- 
alienable rights of mankind. 

My heart will always be filled with sorrow 
that the Polish people who rejoiced in their 
new found freedom and independence under 
their new Constitution were to be denied 
those benefits and in a few years be forced 
to submit to virtual enslavement as the 
greedy powers, Russia and Austria, carved 
up their homeland. 

How fortunate our Nation is to have citi- 
zens like you who are here today. You who 
represent the United Polish Societies of 
south Brooklyn are outspoken and devoted 
admirers of our American Constitution. 
Even as you pay tribute to the Constitution 
of your Polish homeland you honor the treas- 
ured document which is so meaningful to 
true Americans. 

But the Polish American societies are not 
content to view our treasured Constitution 
as a hallowed document to be preserved for 
posterity. Polish-Americans here in Brooklyn 
and throughout the Nation look upon our 
Constitution as a way of life. It is a per- 
sonal guarantee of freedom and independ- 
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ence. Its provisions must be implemented if 
to be significant. So your fine societies en- 
gage in a vast variety of civic and commu- 
nity enterprises. Your patriotic fervor and 
zeal to be good Americans make you leaders 
among the most loyal of Americans. 

Nowhere in the Nation can you find more 
dedicated Americans than among the socie- 
ties of Brooklyn which are represented here 
today. When I read of the individuals and 
the organizations who speak disparingly of 
our Constitution or who would undermine 
the way of life which it assures, I become 
discouraged and sad. But then I have only 
to think of you, my friends here today, and 
my spirits begin to rise. 

For more than a generation I have worked 
with you on projects of common interest 
and for benefits of mutual desire. Is it any 
wonder that I cherish and value the friend- 
ship of such eminent Americans as my for- 
mer colleague, Judge Ludwig Glowa, Mrs. 
Helena Markowska, Stanley Chumiecki, Vin- 
cent Brunhard, Stanley Dworanczyk and 
many others. 

My friends, we live in tense days with 
history being made every moment. This Na- 
tion needs the loyalty which you give to it 
and the faith which you have in its future. 
We all need to have that same kind of faith 
in the future of Poland and in the belief 
that the day is not too distant until your 
Polish relatives and friends can once again 
enjoy the constitutional privileges which to- 
day belong to us. 

To that end I shall continue to work side 
by side with you, hopeful that as we come 
together to celebrate the anniversary of the 
Polish Constitution it will be with the joyful 
realization that the Polish people once again 
are benefiting from its provisions. 


PERMISSION FOR SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON LEGISLATIVE OVERSIGHT OF 
THE COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE 
AND FOREIGN COMMERCE TO 
MEET DURING GENERAL DEBATE 
TODAY 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcommit- 
tee on Legislative Oversight of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce may sit this afternoon during gen- 
eral debate. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Price of Illinois). Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 


NEED FOR METROPOLITAN COALI- 
TION IN CONGRESS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Price of Illinois). Under previous order 
of the House the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. WoLFF] is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, this 
Nation is beset with grave and urgent 
problems of substandard housing, 
inadequate education, persistent pov- 
erty, joblessness, and inadequate job 
training. The President’s Commission on 
Civil Disorders pointed dramatically to 
these problems and the recent wave of 
violence in the streets of many of our 
cities and suburban communities serves 
as a tragic reminder of the seriousness 
of the present situation. 

Yet we must not be coerced into action. 
We should not act from fear nor by 
threat by poor peoples marches nor any- 
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thing else. Furthermore we must not 
condone violence and anarchy. 

But, we must recognize, instead, that 
for the future political, economic, and 
social vitality of this Nation that thou- 
sands of Americans must be moved from 
the welfare rolls to the tax rolls by pro- 
viding job training and employment op- 
portunities. 

To accomplish this, and to end the 
indignity and waste of welfare, anarchy 
must be rejected and replaced with bi- 
partisan legislation to provide a con- 
structive answer to the Kerner Com- 
mission recommendations. 

The problems facing this Nation are 
not partisan. It would be folly to respond 
with partisanship. 

Thus I call upon my colleagues to work 
for the creation of a bipartisan metro- 
politan coalition in the Congress. We 
must recognize the shared interests of 
Congressmen from suburban and urban 
districts throughout the country and 
work together to counter the work of 
special interests that tend to block nec- 
essary legislation to attack and solve 
the problems of metropolitan areas. 

Such a metropolitan coalition could 
reassess funding priorities, pursue pend- 
ing legislation for aid to metropolitan re- 
gions and propose and work for the pass- 
age of new legislation. 

I call upon my colleagues to act now to 
present a united front so that we can 
attack the growing problems that face 
the suburbs and cities of this Nation. A 
positive and successful effort by Con- 
gress is necessary if we are to preserve 
the political, economic, and social identi- 
ties of our suburbs and cities. 

This effort is not meant to meld the 
suburbs with the cities, but rather to pre- 
serve the integrity of both. However, 
since there is a community of problems 
it is time the suburbs and cities joined 
forces. 

If we fail, we must recognize that we 
will abdicate our congressional respon- 
sibility and our role as an effective voice 
43 a substantial segment of our popula- 

on. 

If we fail to act we must recognize that 
we will leave our children a shameful 
legacy of violence and anarchy. 


SERIES OF THREE ARTICLES BY 
CHARLES DANCEY TO THE INTER- 
AMERICAN PRESS ASSOCIATION 
DESCRIBING REACTION TO THE 
ASSASSINATION OF DR. MARTIN 
LUTHER KING, JR. 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Record and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Charles 
Dancey, editor fo the Peoria Journal Star 
was in Washington recently after spend- 
ing a week in Jamaica where he attended 
a meeting of the Inter-American Press 
Association. In a series of three articles 
appearing in the Peoria Journal Star, Mr. 
Dancey describes the reaction there to 
the assassination of Dr. Martin Luther 
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King, Jr., as well as reporting the obser- 
vations of his colleagues from Latin 
America about conditions in general in 
the United States. 

These newsmen, many of whom are 
Negroes, had some rather disturbing and 
thought-provoking observations to make 
about the role of the Federal Government 
in the United States, with such com- 
ments as: 


The government gives the impression it has 
no sense of responsibility, no real will. 


Or: 
Your government shows no confidence in 
its own authority. 


And, this very significant comment: 


You do not even defend yourself from those 
who openly defy the laws, make threats 
against your society. 


I hope Attorney General Ramsey Clark 
is listening. 

And, finally, this: 

We have the impression that the U.S. is 
out of control. Anything can happen there. 
You sit on your hands while criminals run 
loose and the most inflammatory actions are 
openly threatened. You seem to be inviting 
violence, by individuals, or by mobs. 


Thus, we can see how others see us and 
it is not a very comforting picture to say 
the least. I insert these three articles at 
this point in the RECORD: 


LATINS BELIEVE UNITED STATES INVITES 
VIOLENCE 


(Eprror’s Note.—Charles L. Dancey, edi- 
tor of The Peoria Journal Star, has arrived 
in W m after a week in Jamaica 
where he attended a meeting of the Inter 
American Press Association. In the first of a 
series of articles he describes the reaction 
there to the assassination of Dr. Martin 
Luther King Jr.) 


(By Charles L. Dancey) 


It was a strange place to be while America 
seemed to be coming unglued, once again. 

I had been in Jamaica, an independent 
Negro nation, amid a group of Latin Amer- 
ican newspaper editors, most of whom are 
old hands at riots and revolutions. 

The reactions of Jamaicans and Latins to 
the events that rocked us all through that 
week were drastically different than those 
I have found since driving through the ghost 
town of Washington after curfew to a down- 
town hotel from the airport, past truckloads 
of Army troops at street corners—and not 
another single person or private automobile 
in sight. . just my taxi. 

(I had not seen that before except in 
Buenos Aires a few years ago, and something 
somewhat similar at Santiago, Chile, where 
I happened to be when President Kennedy 
threw down the gauntlet to Khrushchev in 
the Cuban missile crisis.) 

But you have plenty of sources for events 
here in Washington. Let me tell you of the 
attitude of my Latin and Jamaican friends 
before all this started. . . and then the im- 
pact on them of first, the assassination, and 
then the riots. 

When I arrived, I was assigned one room 
of a suite, shared with Carlos Carnelas, edi- 
tor of “Los Tiempos” of Cochabamba, Bo- 
livia, near where Che Guevara was shot. His 
paper was wrecked and seized some years 
ago. The first person to greet me was George 
Westerman, distinguished former-diplomat 
and distinguished editor in Panama. George, 
who happens to be a Negro, was solemn and 
strained, because Panama had just been torn 
by riots the week before and was awaiting 
the decision of the Supreme Court on 
whether the ouster of the President by the 
Senate was legal. 
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There was German Ornes of Santo Do- 
mingo, whose newspaper building was 
wrecked in a riot where not so long ago. (It 
has been seized and he was exiled years before 
by Trujillo the dictator.) 

There was Carlos Ricart, also of the Do- 
minican Republic. 

(Pedro Chamorro of Nicaragua was absent. 
He had trouble enough at home where he 
had but recently left jail.) 

That’s the kind of group it was—Riobo 
Caputto of Argentina, Julio Mesquite of 
Brazil, Augustin Edwards of Chile, Rudolfo 
Junco de la Vega from Mexico, and so on. 

Usually when we meet there is a crisis 
situation in somebody’s homeland—not in 
the U.S. 

This time, the very first night, before the 
assassination or other events, the United 
States was already the subject of attention. 
Although in surveying the Latin newspapers 
available I found the war and the President’s 
dramatic statement generally far inside“ 
the papers, getting minor treatment. 

To my surprise, very little interest in the 
war surfaced. 

But there was bitter, private criticism of 
the U.S. government, and a high degree of 
distrust among the Latins, for a considerable 
part, in the then “hot” news of the Presi- 
dent renouncing re-election. 

“The U.S. needs a complete reassessment 
of its entire leadership role,” said George 
Westerman with some heat. Others joined 
in, and in the “family atmosphere” of frank 
talk from men who would not speak publicly 
of the internal affairs of another country, 
I was amazed to discover that they were not 
talking about America’s “leadership role” in 
the world. 

They were talking about the role of United 
States government in the United States. 

“The government gives the impression it 
has no sense of responsibility, no real will.” 

“Your government shows no confidence in 
its own authority.” 

“You do not even defend yourself from 
those who openly defy the laws, make threats 
against your society.” 

“You don't even deal effectively with your 
common criminals.” 

“We have the impression that the U.S. is 
out of control. Anything can happen there. 
You sit on your hands while criminals run 
loose and the most inflammatory actions are 
openly threatened.” 

“And now the abdication of the Presi- 
dent, while it may be only a political trick, 
suggests the same thing. Shrinking from 
responsibility.” 

“You seem to be inviting violence, by indi- 
viduals, or by mobs.” 

That’s the way it was even before the 
assassination, and before troops occupied 
Washington. 

Afterward ... well, make it a separate 
piece. 


U.S. RESPONSIBILITY OFF BASE TO OTHERS 
(By Charles L. Dancey) 


The assassination of Dr. Martin Luther 
King Jr. hit Jamaica, as well as the North 
American and Latin American editors as- 
sembled there like a thunderbolt. 

Jamaica was where Dr. King had been go- 
ing for years “to relax,” and where he often 
said, “Iam a Jamaican.” 

He was better and more intimately known 
in Jamaica than in Peoria, Ill. 

Ironically, the almost all Negro nation 
avoids that identification. Its motto is: “Out 
of many, One People.” 

And it was this attitude, which Dr. King, 
himself, repeatedly referred to, saying that 
in Jamaica, he “felt like a human being” and 
he could relax there because of “the unity 
amongst the people of Jamaica in such a 
vast number of ethnic backgrounds.” 

He had relaxed there only six weeks ago. 

Jamaicans mourned him as their own, and 
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some of them mourned also for the United 
States and for the world. 

The Daily Gleaner, the foremost news- 
paper, hit its front page with an editorial 
that said, in part: “What real leadership can 
a country so affluent, so powerful, so gifted 
in science, technology, art, knowledge offer 
to a worried world when its society throws 
up such devilish criminal elements as are 
embattling its life and substituting murder 
for morals? 

“The whole world must today be fright- 
ened, horrified at the growing, overpowering, 
nightmare of a great nation turning Frank- 
enstein.” 

That was in the same paper that an- 
nounced the assassination. 

This, too, bespoke much of the reaction of 
the Latin friends with whom we were meet- 
ing in Jamaica. 

To them, the assassination was evidence of 
the concern they had expressed the day before 
and confirmation of it. 

They stand apart from some of the people 
in the U.S. to whom it is less important 
whether someone was killed than whether 
he was a Negro killed by a white man or a 
white man killed by a Negro. 

To them it is all the same. 

The very fact that, in their eyes, our gov- 
ernment is more concerned about the rights 
of criminals than the rights of society dis- 
qualifies us from having a responsible gov- 
ernment. 

“Your country virtually encourages this 
sort of thing,” I was told, “because all the 
emphasis is not against crime or violence but 
against the police.” 

“You not only encourage people to think 
independent action is permissible in a nega- 
tive way, but, naturally, to think they can 
commit ‘crimes of conscience’ also.” 

“Such a climate naturally produces a 
larger crop of fanatics capable of pulling a 
trigger, and violence in your country grows 
accordingly.” 

The man who had said the day before that 
we needed a complete “reassessment of lead- 
ership,” repeated it, after the assassination, 
saying that “taking the law into one’s own 
hands” has been approved and encouraged— 
and is adopted by inflammed and emotional 
people for any and all “causes” or convic- 
tions or purposes. 

In short, Jamaicans and Latins, alike, 
seemed not to blame Dr. King's death so 
much on “white racists” as on a lack of au- 
thority in our domestic affairs so great as to 
cause unstable people to use violence in a 
variety of ways—of which the assassination 
was but one. 

They blamed government “laxity” (what 
we call “restraint”) for the “climate” which 
produced the assassination. 

That was the day of the news of it. 

The next day brought news of the riots, 
and brought us the prime minister of Ja- 
maica, a Negro and a close personal friend 
of Dr. King. 

We were surprised at the speech he made. 


CHANGES COME WITH BALLOT, Nor BULLET 
(By Charles L. Dancey) 


“We are truly all one hemisphere, now,” 
said one Latin newspaperman as news of 
the riots in the U.S. and troops occupying 
Washington came through to us in Jamaica. 
“We are all alike.” 

Others tried a little humor: “Is it true 
that Dominican Marines are landing to help 
the U.S.?“ “Perhaps the Organization of 
American States can send technical advisers 
to Washington.” 

But the man who came to our group as 
an expert was Hugh Shearer, a Negro, the 
prime minister of Jamaica, frequent host to 
and longtime friend to Dr. Martin Luther 
King. 

The energetic, young (aged 40) former 
labor leader, now the political chief of his 
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country, could afford to stand as a lone 
expert on peace and stability. 

He pointed out that since Jamaica became 
an independent country in 1944: “Every time 
we have changed our political affiliation it 
has been done by ballots and not by bullets.” 

He protested the climate of “hysteria” 
which has plagued the rest of the hemisphere, 
north and south, and he blamed the press 
for it, in part. 

“It is the news media,” he said, “which have 
mesmerized the public into wanting news 
with hysteria content.” 

“The act of creation is greater—far 
greater—than the act of destruction,” he 
said. “Creation embodies love arid beauty 
and joy. Destruction is allied te hate and 
ugliness and sadness. 

“The act of creation has excitement, but 
it sometimes appears that to the news media 
it’s the brutality of destruction electrified 
with the excitement of bold language which 
stimulates human emotions.” 

The prime minister proceeded to speak on 
“acts of creation” versus “acts of destruc- 
tion,” and to insist that “the solution of 
problems and conflicts is not the responsi- 
bility of governments alone.” 

Here, after hearing fellow newsmen criti- 
cize the government for paralysis which to 
them seems to encourage—and at time al- 
most goad—intense individuals to acts of 
violence, with particular emphasis on per- 
mitting inflammatory threats and speeches 
to be made, now the shoe was on the other 
foot. The prime minister seemed to be blam- 
ing the press for publishing inflammatory 
material. 

Speaking as he was the day after the news 
of Dr. King’s assassination, and after the 
riot news had begun to flow, Shearer spoke 
of King’s death and specifically of the “ex- 
plosive modern problem of race relations.” 

“We believe that the press can do much,” 
he said, “to induce a logical and peaceful 
solution to the problem by sane, level- 
headed and essentially a moral approach.” 

He protested that too much has been done, 
and too much printed “to promote racial 
disharmony.” 

His speech, of course, was to a group of 
newspapermen, and was addressed accord- 
ingly, but it might have been made to poli- 
ticians, to college professors, or, indeed, to 
civil rights leaders, themselves, in much the 
same language. 

The point was an unusual one to hear in & 
climate of confusion, from a cool, compe- 
tent, genuine leader of his own nation with 
an overwhelming Negro majority. 

But, perhaps not. 

The Jamaican newsman who introduced 
the prime minister had described how Ja- 
maica’s “freedom leader” had accepted that 
dirty word “gradualism” and restrained ex- 
tremist elements “until everybody realized 
that there really wasn’t any magic wand” 
whereupon came Jamaican unity and work- 
ing together to solve common problems as 
best they could. 

He marked Shearer as the heir, and a bril- 
liant chief of state, and credited the remark- 
able progress of Jamaica to this approach 
instead of seeking the magic wand.” 

It reminded me of a speech by Carlos La 
Cerda castigating this same group about his 
fellow Latin Americans refusing to face up 
to real problem in constant pursuit of the 
“magic wand’ of revolution—even after 
countless revolutions failed to produce it. 

It makes you wonder if there IS a magic 
wand, indeed, even for a country that might 
try to offer 30 to 80 billions of dollars for one. 


FOUR CRISES 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, during these first 4 months of 
1968, our country has been faced with 
one crisis after another. And as these 
events move swiftly across our lives it 
may seem as though when each new 
crisis looms up before us the others are 
either solved or forgotten. 

But today we know that these events 
present our country with extremely seri- 
ous problems that will be with us for 
some time to come. 

The U.S. Navy ship Pueblo is still in 
the hands of the North Koreans, along 
with its crew. The ship was pirated off 
the high seas in a manner which in any 
other day would have meant a declara- 
tion of war. 

But American military power either 
could not or would not be used in our 
own defense in that incident. We put our 
full reliance on diplomacy as the way to 
get the ship back. 

And so far it has failed. Washington 
has not found a way to stand up for 
American rights in the Pueblo case, and 
we cannot rest well until we find a way. 

The second major problem is that of 
Vietnam; ana, of course, this may be the 
greatest of all. Americans everywhere are 
praying that an honorable peace will 
soon be agreed upon, and that it will be a 
lasting peace so that we will not have to 
fight again. 

But there is no quick or easy solution 
to this war. Honest men have differing 
opinions as to how we should proceed— 
and these differences of opinion divide 
and confuse many Americans. 

If anything is sure about Vietnam it is 
that the enemy is crafty and patient; we 
somehow have to match them on both 
counts. Most of our mistakes have been 
political and diplomatic, in my opinion. 

Our fighting men have done their jobs 
very, very well, and we can all be proud 
of them. What they need most from 
Washington is a greater unity in their 
support. 

Mr. Speaker, the third great crisis of 
1968 is about money. It is about the Fed- 
eral budget deficit, taxes that we all pay, 
and outflow of gold to other countries, 
waste and inefficiency in Washington, 
loss of confidence in the dollar, and ris- 
ing prices that we all pay for the goods 
we must buy. 

Part of the answer to this problem is 
a big cut in wasteful spending by Wash- 
ington. We have made some progress to- 
ward this goal in recent months, but we 
must make a great deal more. 

When prices go up, the people who are 
hurt the most are the lower and middle 
income people, and these folks are then 
forced more and more to depend on Fed- 
eral Government help to get by. 

The fourth big crisis is the matter of 
riots in the streets of our cities, and the 
problem of crime, and general disrespect 
for the law. 

Our legal system and our Government 
are not perfect. There are injustices 
which should be corrected. But these im- 
provements must come through orderly 
change, not destruction of the system. 

If every citizen is given a free license 
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to burn, and shoot, and steal, and ob- 
struct others, then we all have to live like 
animals in the jungle. 

If one man has a right to hit another 
over the head outside the law, then no- 
body has any rights at all. 

It has become entirely too easy in 
America to oversimplify these problems, 
to advocate either a simple hard-line so- 
lution or a simple soft-line solution. 

But there are no easy solutions. Prog- 
ress requires some difficult steps based on 
realistic, unemotional actions aiming for 
greater understanding among our people 
and on the fundamental requirement 
that law and order must be maintained. 

These four major crises of 1968 are not 
solved and they are not forgotten. They 
ought to be receiving full attention in 
Washington every day. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON SEEKS NA- 
TIONAL UNITY 


Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ilinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, if there 
were any “doubting Thomases” concern- 
ing President Johnson’s withdrawal from 
the presidential race in order to advance 
the cause of national unity, then these 
people should be convinced by the Presi- 
dent’s speech last night in Chicago. 

No reasonable person who reads the 
President’s remarks could come to any 
other conclusion but that Lyndon John- 
son, above everything else in the world, 
wants to see a united America face the 
many challenges confronting us at home 
and abroad. Regarding our political par- 
ties, the President, said they “must be- 
come the guardians of all the people.” 

Referring to the need for national 
unity, President Johnson said: 

No nation can long endure when citizen 
is turned against citizen, when class is turned 
against class, when cause is turned against 
cause, and race against race, and section 
against section, and generation against gen- 
eration, by the mean and selfish spirit of 
partisanship. 


In this critical period of our national 
history, every American should be thank- 
ful that such a man occupies the Presi- 
dency. Because of the significance of the 
President’s remarks in these days, I ask 
to insert them in the Recor, as follows: 
REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT AT CHICAGO, ILL, 

Mr. Chairman, Governor Kerner, Mr. Mayor, 
Dick Daley, Governor Shapiro, General Clark, 
Colonel Arvey, Members of the delegation of 
Chicago—one of the finest delegations in 
all the Congress—my fellow Democrats, 
Ladies and Gentlemen: 

First, on behalf of Mrs. Johnson and my- 
self, I want to thank each and every one of 
you for this wonderful welcome. I never 
really realized that withdrawal pains could 
be so pleasant. For a minute, while you were 
stan there, I closed my eyes and I 
thought that I had leaped ahead of time to 
that other hall over by the stockyards, But 
then I realized who I was—the President— 
not the Vice President, nor one of the Mem- 
bers of the Senate. 

As we came in down here tonight, I saw 
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four of your young men out there shouting, 
with their placards. They were yelling “thief, 
scoundrel and murderer” and some other 
ugly names that I cannot repeat to this 
audience. 

My Secret Service detail, Mr. Mayor, and 
your Colonel Riley both seemed to be slightly 
alarmed and I had to tell them that it was 
only—as nearly as I could judge—four out- 
of-town Democratic leaders working to unite 
the Party. Colonel Riley readily assured all 
of us that they could not have been Chicago 
Democrats. 

Mayor Daley, we are so glad that you asked 
us to come. All of you have honored us by 
asking us here tonight. I am so proud and 
so happy to share your honors and the great 
pride that you people of Chicago feel with 
your great Mayor and my true and loyal 
friend for many years. 

I not only want to thank Dick and Mrs. 
Daley and their wonderful family from the 
bottom of my heart, but Mrs. Johnson and 
I will always be greatful for the strength 
that their loyalty and their cooperation and 
their steadfastness have given us every step 
of the way—all these years, all along the 
road. 

Governor Kerner and Governor Shapiro, 
General Clark, I want to thank you, too. I 
want to explain that I came out here tonight 
to repay part of my debt, Mayor Daley ex- 
tended this invitation to me last year. John 
Bailey, my beloved chairman of the National 
Committee renewed it several times. I prom- 
ised to attend. When I make a promise, I 
try to keep it. 

Now some Chicago newspapers have been 
wondering if there is any very special sig- 
nificance to my visit here tonight. But, as I 
told the Mayor as we came up the steps, the 
answer to that is quite simple. Dick, I just 
do enjoy coming to Party dinners because 
I used to be in politics myself. 

I am here tonight to speak, not as a fel- 
low Democrat, but to speak to you as a fel- 
low American. I have come to talk to you 
about the tests of our times—and the trust 
of our parties. 

For more than 100 years, both of our par- 
ties—Democrat and Republican—have drawn 
enduring strength from leaders who have 
known the shores of these lakes and who 
have walked the grass of these Middle West- 
ern plains. 

In a time of danger and division for Amer- 
ica, it was from the prairies of Illinois that 
the nation heard the counsel of unity and 
compassion from the strong Republican 
voice of Abraham Lincoln. 

In our times—when danger confronted us 
and confronted all mankind—it was from 
these same prairies that we and the world 
were inspired by the counsel of sanity and 
good sense—from the brave and eloquent 
and wise Democratic heart of Adlai Steven- 
son, 

In this vital year, as we approach our na- 
tional decision together, I believe that the 
example of such men from the heart of 
America must be the example that governs 
America’s head. 

When this Republic was born, Thomas 
Jefferson looked about at the energy and 
the creativity that stirred among the peo- 
ple in the first years of our freedom. He was 
excited and he was inspired at what he saw. 
He wrote to a friend. He said: “It is like a 
new time.” 

He could have been writing about our own 
day. 

No man could serve where I have served 
now for more than four years and five long 
months—in this great office of all the peo- 
ple—without sensing that we are once again 
in “a new time.” 

Yet, there are fears and doubts and sus- 
picions and questions. 

There are young men and women wonder- 
ing if there is a place for them in a world 
that they did not make—in a world that 
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they deeply yearn to make far better than 
they think it is. 

There are mothers and fathers in every 
land and I am one of those fathers and she 
is one of those mothers—who despise war 
as their children despise it. 

I will devote all of my days and all of my 
powers and all of my energies to winning 
the peace that is the prayer of every single 
American family. 

There are men and women, boys and girls, 
whose souls rage each day against the bare 
walls and the bleak windows of their lives— 
where the sunlight of hope seldom ever 
shines. 

But the story of our land—America, the 
beautiful—the story of our times—The 
United States of America—is, not a dismal 
story of wrongs without end. Here in America, 
as nowhere else since time began, we are 
striving eagerly to let the sunlight shine 
upon all of our people. Because that is what 
America is all about. 

Step by step, year by year, we are moving 
out of the darkness and out of the shadows, 
out into a new day of light and justice for 
all of our people. 

True, our society does still bear burdens 
and scars from times long before any of us 
were born. We cannot correct the injustice 
of centuries in a matter of hours or days or 
months. But we are on our way and we have 
acted to relieve those burdens and to heal 
those wounds. Nowhere else—in no other 
society on this earth—are so many so devoted 
to leaving this earth better than they found 
it. 

I ask you, is there anyone in the room to- 
night who would trade where you are for 
where you were when you discovered this 
land? It is this purpose that is throbbing 
through our Republic tonight. 

It must be served. With God's help, it will 
be served. 

The progress of America is the achievement 
of a nation that is unified: not a nation in 
lockstep, not a nation where all men must 
think alike or act alike or vote alike—but a 
nation in which the labors and the talents 
of the people make common cause toward 
common goals. 

Our parties and our politics must ever 
serve this purpose. They must never be per- 
mitted to divide or to divert us from the goal 
of one America. 

In saying this to you, my friends, tonight, 
I am only repeating the wisdom and the 
warnings of great Americans throughout all 
of our history. From the first days of the 
Republic to our times, the leaders who have 
loved America have warned continuously 
against the divisive spirit of faction and spe- 
cial interests. Every generation of Americans 
must heed that warning. 

However strong we may be, nowever pros- 
perous we are however just its purposes or 
however noble its causes, no Nation can 
long endure when citizen is turned against 
citizen—when class is turned against class— 
when cause is turned against cause—and 
race against race—and section against sec- 
tion—and generation against generation 
by the mean and selfish spirit of partisanship. 

The decisions that we must make this 
year are among the most vitally important 
decisions that Americans have ever been 
called upon to face. Perhaps more than any 
time in all of our past, we shall be choosing 
our future—and we shall be choosing the fu- 
ture of our children. 

The trial of our course and our wisdom 
will continue far beyoud the terrible ordeal 
of Vietnam. 

The test of our compassion will continue 
long after the ordeal of our great cities. 

Through all the ten thousand tomorrows 
of this century, the generations of Americans 
who are living now—and those who will 
live later—will awake each morning into a 
new world. In that new world, each day may 
bring challenge—and I hope will bring prom- 
ise. 
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If the challenges are to be met—if the 
promises are to be realized—then America’s 
political parties must become the guardians 
of all the people. 

America will not be served by parties which 
only serve—or refuse to serve—those in busi- 
ness, or those in labor, or those in agricul- 
ture, or those in a specific minority or those 
in the cities, or those of one race or one heri- 
tage or one faith. We can and we must move 
on the broad highway toward greatness as 
a Nation only if the parties themselves are 
broad and open, receptive to all and always 
responsive to all of the people. 

Our politics today is changed—and it is 
changing. Our issues are new, Our alignments 
are new. Our styles are new. Our slogans 
are new. And all of this is good—for it re- 
flects and it serves the changes that are 
being wrought by America's own advances 
in the world. But the purpose of our politics 
is not changed, and it must not change— 
for that purpose is to serve the unity of all 
of our people all of the time. 

In this time—and at this place—here in 
this great City of Chicago—with the pres- 
ence of these devoted leaders, it is fitting to 
recall the words of one of our great American 
leaders, Abraham Lincoln, when he spoke 110 
years ago in a small Illinois town. He was 
then referring to the authors of our Declara- 
tion of Independence, Abraham Lincoln had 
this to say: 

“Wise statesmen as they were, they knew 
the tendency of prosperity to breed tyrants. 
So they established these great self-evident 
truths that when in the distant future some 
man, some faction, some interest, should set 
up the doctrine that none but rich men, or 
none but white men, were entitled to life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness, their 
posterity might look up again to the Declara- 
tion of Independence and take courage to 
renew the battle which their fathers began.” 

So, not as partisans, not as Democrats, and 
not as Republicans, but only and always as 
Americans let us look to the good that has 
been wrought. Let us look to the victories 
that have been won for all of our people. 
Let us look at how far we have come and 
how far we must go. Let us look at the prog- 
ress that our grandfathers and our fathers 
have made since they came to these shores. 
Let us look to the advances that we have 
made together in unity and in understand- 
ing and let us, too, take courage—to renew, 
and to sustain, that “battle which our 
fathers began.” 

When I talked to the Mayor late this after- 
noon and he asked me again to reconsider, I 
told him that I had been engaged the last 
several days in a complete reassessment of 
my own personal situation. I have come to 
the conclusion that I stood today just where 
I stood last year when he first invited me. I 
told him I would be here. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON NAMES ABLE 
SUCCESSOR TO AMBASSADOR 
GOLDBERG 


Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. Speaker, President 
Johnson has chosen an exceptionally 
qualified person as Ambassador to the 
United Nations to succeed Arthur Gold- 
berg—George W. Ball, former Under 
Secretary of State. 

George Ball’s service to America has 
been long and productive. His work on 
behalf of the United States spans three 
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decades—during the time of war and of 
peace. 

His service to the Allied cause during 
World War II earned him the special 
commendation of two nations—and his 
service to country during peacetime has 
been equally distinguished. 

As Under Secretary of State under 
Presidents Kennedy and Johnson, he was 
intimately involved in the shaping of 
American foreign policy for 5 years. His 
perspective and rational approach to for- 
eign affairs won him the admiration of 
his Nation—and of his President, Lyndon 
B. Johnson, 

His long experience in Government, his 
skillful ability as a diplomat, and his abil- 
ity to articulate America’s hopes for 
world peace will serve him well before the 
United Nations. 

He inherits a position held by a distin- 
guished successor—Arthur Goldberg. Mr. 
Goldberg left the prestige—and per- 
manency—of the Supreme Court to serve 
his country in the cause of international 
peace—and he served that cause with 
great distinction. The United Nations has 
rarely had a more vigorous and persua- 
sive advocate for freedom. 

The United States—and the United 
Nations—are fortunate to have in George 
W. Ball an able successor to Ambassador 
Goldberg. 

The Nation wishes George Ball well in 
the arduous position he is about to as- 
sume. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. WILIIS, for the period May 1 to 
May 7, 1968, on account of official busi- 
ness. 

Mr. Kyros (at the request of Mr. AL- 
BERT), for today, on account of official 
business. 

Mr. GALIFIANAKIS (at the request of 
Mr. ALBERT), for the remainder of the 
week, on account of official business. 

Mr. Corman, for April 29, 1968, on ac- 
count of official business—Commission 
on Civil Disorders. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Wo rr, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Murpuy of New York (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Montcomery), for 1 hour, 
May 1; to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. RANDALL, for 1 hour, Wednesday, 
May 8, 1968; to revise and extend his 
remarks, and include extraneous matter. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks was granted to: 

Mr. Srxzs in five instances. 

Mr. MicHEL and to include extraneous 
matter. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. KuyKENDALL) and to include 
extraneous matter: ) 

Mr. Mize. 

Mr. KUYKENDALL. 
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Mr. SPRINGER in two instances. 

Mr. SKUBITZ. 

Mr. QUILLEN in four instances. 

Mr. BATES. 

Mr. Wyman in two instances. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL, 

Mr. Ruopes of Arizona in five in- 
stances. 

Mr. GUDE. 

Mr. UTT. 

Mr. BERRY. 

Mr. SNYDER. 

Mr. DERWINSKI in two instances. 

Mr. AYREs. 

Mr. HUNT. 

Mrs. Dwyer in three instances. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. MONTGOMERY) and to include 
extraneous matter: ) 

Mr. CORMAN. 

Mr. Lonc of Maryland. 

Mr. Hanna in three instances. 

Mr. GALLAGHER in two instances. 

Mr. RODINO. 

Mr. ASPINALL. 

Mr. BARRETT. 

Mr. Dawson. 

Mr, HÉBERT. 

Mr. Ryan in three instances. 

Mr. HAMILTON in two instances. 

Mr. WOLFF. 

Mr. BRINKLEY. 

Mr. Morris of New Mexico. 

Mr. HATHAWAY. 

Mr. Pool. 

Mr. Lonc of Louisiana in two instances. 

Mr. PATTEN. 

Mr. Rocers of Colorado. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN in three instances. 

Mr. VAN DEERLIN. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. 

Mr. Raricx in two instances. 

Mr. GonzaLeEz in three instances. 

Mr. BLATNIK in two instances. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker’s table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 

S. 913. An act to amend part III of the 
Interstate Commerce Act to provide for the 
recording of trust agreements and other evi- 
dences of equipment indebtedness of water 
carriers, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Commit- 
tee on House Administration, reported 
that that committee had examined and 
found truly enrolled a bill of the House of 
the following title, which was thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 2434. An act for the relief of Nora 
Austin Hendrickson. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval, bills 
of the House of the following titles: 

H.R. 15344. An act to amend section 14(b) 
of the Federal Reserve Act, as amended, to 
extend for 2 years the authority of Federal 
Reserve banks to purchase U.S. obligations 
directly from the Treasury; and 
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H.R. 15398. An act to amend the National 
School Lunch Act to strengthen and expand 
food service programs for children, and for 
other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 1 o’clock and 56 minutes p.m.), the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, April 30, 1968, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1780. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port of problems in developing the Pershing 
missile system indicating a need for better 
communication among Army officials, De- 
partment of the Army; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

1781. A letter from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to provide continuing legislation 
for maintaining farm income, stabilizing 
prices and assuring adequate supplies of ag- 
ricultural commodities; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

1782. A letter from the Secretary of De- 
fense, transmitting volume I of the report 
of the first quadrennial review of military 
compensation, on an interim basis, pursuant 
to the provisions of 27 U.S.C. 1008; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

1783, A letter from the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Properties and Instal- 
lations), transmitting a notification of the 
location, nature, and estimated cost of an 
additional facilities project proposed to be 
undertaken for the Naval Reserve, pursuant 
to the provisions of 10 U.S.C. 2233a(1), and to 
the authority delegated by the Secretary of 
Defense; to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 

1784. A letter from the Secretary of State, 
transmitting the 15th report of the Depart- 
ment of State on its activities under the Fed- 
eral Property and Administrative Services 
Act of 1949, covering the calendar year 1967, 
pursuant to the provisions of Public Law 
81-152; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

1785. A letter from the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation to commemor- 
ate the 100th anniversary of the establish- 
ment of Yellowstone National Park by pro- 
viding for the national park centennial, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

1786. A letter from the Chairman, Wash- 
ington Metropolitan Area Transit Authority, 
transmitting the first annual report of the 
Authority, for calendar year 1967, pursuant 
to the provisions of Public Law 89-744; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1787. A letter from the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation to repeal section 1727 of title 18, 
United States Code, so as to permit prosecu- 
tion of postal employees for failure to remit 
postage due collections, under the postal em- 
bezzlement statute, section 1711 of title 18, 
United States Code; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

1788. A letter from the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, transmitting a draft of proposed legisla- 
tion to authorize the Postmaster General to 
enter into certain service contracts for peri- 
ods not exceeding 4 years, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

1789. A letter from the director, the Amer- 
ican Legion, transmitting a statement of fi- 
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nancial condition of the American Legion as 
of December 31, 1967, pursuant to the pro- 
yisions of its charter; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

1790. A letter from the Secretary of State, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to carry out the obligations of the United 
States under the International Coffee Agree- 
ment, 1968, signed at New York on March 21, 
1968, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEE ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, pursuant 
to the order of the House of April 24, 
1968, the following bill was reported on 
April 25, 1968: 

Mr. PERKINS: Committee on Education 
and Labor. H.R. 16729. A bill to extend for 2 
years certain programs providing assistance 
to students at institutions of higher educa- 
tion, to modify such programs, and to pro- 
vide for planning, evaluation, and adequate 
leadtime in such programs (Rept. No. 1319). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 


[Submitted April 29, 1968] 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. PATMAN: Committee on Banking and 
Currency. H.R. 13217. A bill to authorize the 
appropriation of $200 million for a U.S. con- 
tribution to multilateral special funds of the 
Asian Development Bank; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1320). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. BARING: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 13514. A bill to designate 
the San Gabriel Wilderness, Angeles National 
Forest, in the State of California (Rept. No. 
1821). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H.R. 5783. A bill to amend titles 10, 14, 
and 37, United States Code, to provide for 
confinement and treatment of offenders 
against the Uniform Code of Military Justice 
(Rept. No. 1322). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. HALEY: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 15225. A bill to place 
in trust status certain lands on the Wind 
River Indian Reservation in Wyoming. (Rept. 
No. 1323). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. HALEY: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. S. 391. An act to amend the 
act of March 1, 1933 (47 Stat. 1418), entitled 
“An act to permanently set aside certain 
lands in Utah as an addition to the Navajo 
Indian Reservation, and for other purposes” 
(Rept. No. 1324). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. HALEY: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. S. 1173. An act to convey 
certain federally owned lands to the Chey- 
enne and Arapaho Tribes of Oklahoma (Rept. 
No. 1325). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California: Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. S. 3033. An act 
to increase the authorization for appropria- 
tion for continuing work in the Missouri 
River Basin by the Secretary of the Interior 
(Rept. No. 1326). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 
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By Mr. BRADEMAS: 

H.R. 16848. A bill to establish a National 
Science and Technology Center for Crime 
Prevention and Control; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 16849. A bill to amend title 18, United 
States Code, to provide criminal penalties for 
the manufacture, advertisement for intro- 
duction into interstate commerce of motor 
vehicle master keys, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr, CONYERS: 

H.R. 16850. A bill to authorize the coinage 
of 50-cent pieces in recognition of the out- 
standing services of the Reverend Dr. Martin 
Luther King, Jr., to the cause of the individ- 
ual rights and the equality of men; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

H.R. 16851. A bill to increase the funds au- 
thorized for existing programs to build low- 
and moderate-income housing, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. DINGELL: 

H.R. 16852. A bill to amend section 11 of 
the Federal Water Pollution Contro] Act, as 
amended; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. GALLAGHER: 

H.R. 16853. A bill to amend section 341 of 
the Public Health Service Act to authorize 
not more than six additional hospital centers 
for the treatment and care of drug addicts, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. GARDNER: 

H.R. 16854. A bill to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to impose prohibitions on the 
employment by the Federal Government or 
District of Columbia government of persons 
convicted of engaging in riots and certain 
other activities involving violence and civil 
disorder, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. HALL: 

H.R. 16855. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to authorize an Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense for Health, Affairs, and 
other purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. HAMILTON: 

H.R. 16856. A bill to amend the Uniform 
Time Act in order to allow an option in the 
adoption of advances in time in certain cases; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. HANLEY: 

H.R. 16857. A bill to amend the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act to make additional 
immigrant visas available for immigrants 
from certain foreign countries, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HATHAWAY: 

H.R. 16858. A bill to provide for the elec- 
tion of President and Vice President as re- 
quired by the article of amendment to the 
Constitution proposed by House Joint Reso- 
lution 1086 of the 90th Congress; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. KUYKENDALL (for himself, 
Mr. BLANTON, and Mr. EVERETT) : 

H.R. 16859. A bill to permit the city of 
Memphis, Tenn., to count expenditures in 
connection with the Beale Street interceptor 
sewer as local grants-in-aid to certain urban 
renewal projects; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

By Mr. MINISH: 

H.R. 16860. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to increase from $600 
to $1,200 the personal income tax exemptions 
of a taxpayer (including the exemption for 
a spouse, the exemptions for a dependent, 
and the additional exemptions for old age 
and blindness); to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. PERKINS: 

H.R. 16861. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937 to provide that a 
spouse otherwise qualified may become en- 
titled to a full spouse’s annuity at age 55; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 

Commerce. 
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By Mr. RANDALL: 

H.R. 16862. A bill to require persons hold- 
ing demonstrations on Federal property or 
in the District of Columbia to post a bond 
to cover certain costs of such demonstration; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. RODINO: 

H.R. 16863. A bill to amend the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROYBAL: 

H.R. 16864. A bill to provide for the com- 
pensation of persons injured by certain crim- 
inal acts; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 16865. A bill to provide for the is- 
suance of a special postage stamp in honor of 
the late Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr.; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. SHRIVER: 

H.R. 16866. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Commerce to conduct research and 
development programs to increase knowledge 
of tornadoes, squall lines, and other severe 
local storms, to develop methods for detect- 
ing storms for prediction and advance warn- 
ing, and to provide for the establishment of 
a National Severe Storms Service; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. WATKINS: 

H.R. 16867. A bill to provide for the holding 
of court by the U.S. District Court for the 
Eastern District of Pennsylvania at Philadel- 
phia or its environs; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WATSON: 

H.R. 16868. A bill to require an applicant 
for a permit to hold a demonstration, parade, 
march, or vigil on Federal property or in the 
District of Columbia to post a bond to cover 
certain costs of such demonstration, parade, 
march, or vigil; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. WYDLER: 

H.R. 16869. A bill to provide that daylight 
saving time shall be observed on a year- 
round basis; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. WYMAN: 

H.R. 16870. A bill to increase the penalties 
for unlawfully carrying a firearm or other 
deadly weapon in the District of Columbia; 
to the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia. 

H.R. 16871. A bill to amend title 18, United 
States Code, to permit the detention before 
trial of a person charged with a noncapital 
offense if the court determines that the re- 
lease of such person poses a danger to the 
community; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 
By Mr. YOUNG: 

H.R. 16872. A bill to authorize a project for 
navigation, flood control and related pur- 
poses for the Colorado River and tributaries, 
Texas; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. EILBERG: 

H.J. Res. 1248. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to proclaim annually the 
fourth day of April as Martin Luther King 
Day; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAMILTON: 

H.J. Res. 1249. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for men 
and women; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. HATHAWAY (for himself, Mr. 
LANGEN, Mr. STEIGER of Arizona, and 
Mr. JoRNSON of California): 

H.J. Res. 1250. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the temporary funding of the Emergency 
Credit Revolving Fund; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. HATHAWAY: 

H.J. Res. 1251. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relating to the election of the 
President and Vice President; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. NICHOLS: 

H.J. Res. 1252. Joint resolution to provide 
for the designation of the second week of 
May of each year as National School Safety 
Patrol Week; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. PRICE of Texas: 

H.J. Res. 1253. Joint resolution to authorize 
the temporary funding of the Emergency 
Credit Revolving Fund; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. ROUSH: 

H.J. Res. 1254. Joint resolution to authorize 
the temporary funding of the Emergency 
Credit Revolving Fund; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. HAMILTON: 

H. Con, Res.771. Concurrent resolution 
urging the President to convey to the Gov- 
ernment of France the sense of the Congress 
with respect to the responsibility of France 
in connection with the repudiation of its 
international obligations undertaken in fur- 
therance of the North Atlantic Treaty; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. ABERNETHY (for himself, Mr. 
GRIFFIN, Mr. MONTGOMERY, and Mr. 
WHITTEN): 

H. Res. 1139. Resolution expressing the 
sense of the House with respect to the use 
of certain Government property; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. COLMER (for himself, and Mr. 
LENNON) : 

H. Res. 1140. Resolution expressing the 
sense of the House with respect to the use 
of certain Government property; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. GETTYS (for himself, Mr. 
HULL, Mr. MCMILLAN, Mr. RIVERS, Mr. 
GaTuincs, Mr. Dorn, Mr. NICHOLS, 
and Mr. SIKES) : 

H. Res. 1141. Resolution expressing the 
sense of the House with respect to the use of 
certain Government property; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. HALEY (for himself, Mr. HER- 
LONG, Mr. Fuqua, Mr. ROGERS of 
Florida, and Mr. BENNETT) : 

H. Res. 1142 Resolution expressing the 
sense of the House with respect to the use 
of certain Government property; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 
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By Mr. LANDRUM (for himself, Mr. 
O'NEAL of Georgia, Mr. Davis of 
Georgia, Mr. BRINKLEY, and Mr. 
STUCKEY) : 

H. Res. 1143. Resolution expressing the 
sense of the House with respect to the use of 
certain Government property; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. MORGAN (for himself, and Mrs. 
Botton): 

H. Res. 1144. Resolution commemorating 
the 20th anniversary of the State of Israel; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ADAMS: 

H.R. 16873. A bill for the relief of Ah Mee 
Qu Locke (Amy Locke); to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ADAMS (by request) : 

H.R. 16874. A bill for the relief of German 
D. Anulacion; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ADDABBO: 

H.R. 16875. A bill for the relief of Thomas 
McHugh; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 16876. A bill for the relief of Anna 
Marrossa; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 16877. A bill for the relief of Vito 
Scherma; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ANNUNZIO: 

H.R. 16878. A bill for the relief of Dr. Ro- 
land Ang Lim, Mrs. Dominga A. V. Lim, Jen- 
nifer Cynthia Lim, and Roland Lim, Jr.; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BERRY: 

H.R. 16879. A bill for the relief of Lawrence 

Brink; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. EDMONDSON: 

H.R. 16880. A bill for the relief of Phillips 
Petroleum Co., a Delaware corporation, and 
David Miller; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. FRIEDEL: 

H.R. 16881. A bill for the relief of Nikitas 

Baltas; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mrs. KELLY: 

H.R. 16882. A bill for the relief of Generosa 

Fusco; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. MONTGOMERY: 

H.R. 16883. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Marie Howell; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. OLSEN: 

H.R. 16884. A bill for the relief of Sushil 
Kumar Verma; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. RONAN: 

H.R. 16885. A bill for the relief of Peter 

Karonis; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. ROYBAL: 

H.R. 16886. A bill for the relief of Yun 
Keum Park; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. SCHEUER: f 

H.R. 16887. A bill for the relief of Cuthbert 
DaCosta McClean; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. TUNNEY: 

H.R. 16888. A bill for the relief of Armindo 
Lopez Fernandez-de Carvalho; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

296. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Richard 
A. McQuade, Rosemount, Pa., relative to de- 
serters from the U.S. Armed Forces; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

297. Also, petition of Georgia Bankers Asso- 
ciation, Atlanta, Ga., relative to the dollar 
drain and its effect on this country; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

298. Also, petition of the board of super- 
visors, San Joaquin County Flood Control 
and Water Conservation District, California, 
relative to Federal-State conflict over water 
rights; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

299. Also, petition of Mrs. Lucille Drake, 
Chicago, Ill., relative to foreign nations; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

300. Also, petition of Mrs. Hattie Carter, 
Washington, D.C., relative to a personal in- 
jury claim against the Government; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE— Monday, April 29, 1968 


The Senate met at 10 a.m., and was 
called to order by the President pro tem- 
pore. 

Hon. WALLACE F. BENNETT, a Sena- 
tor from the State of Utah, offered the 
following prayer: 


Our Father in Heaven, at the begin- 
ning of another deliberative day, we, to 
whom has been assigned the responsi- 
bility of considering laws for the opera- 
tion of this Government and the rule of 
the people, meet with the plea in our 
hearts that Thy spirit may be with us 
in our deliberations. 

In this period, when our beloved coun- 
try is torn with dissension, when men 
are looking in every direction for solu- 
tions to our many problems, we pray that 
the hearts of those of us who have this 
responsibility may be turned to Thee, 
that we may search there for the ulti- 
mate solution of these problems. Bless 
us that we may search for unity rather 
than division, that we may realize that 
Thou art the giver of all good and per- 
fect laws, and that the best laws we can 


write will be rooted in the laws that Thou 
hast laid down over the centuries for 
the conduct of men. 

With this prayer in our hearts, we 
face again our responsibilities, asking for 
Thy blessing on our efforts, in the name 
of Thy Son, Jesus Christ. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of Friday, 
April 26, 1968, be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


WAIVER OF CALL OF THE 
CALENDAR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the call of 
the legislative calendar, under rule VIII, 
be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


LIMITATION ON STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING TRANSACTIONS OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that at the con- 
clusion of the remarks of the distin- 
guished Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. BROOKE], there be a period for 
the transaction of routine morning busi- 
ness, with statements therein limited 
to 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under 
the previous order, the Chair recognizes 
the Senator from Massachusetts. 


A PERSPECTIVE ON AFRICA: AFRI- 
CAN OBJECTIVES AND AMERICAN 
POLICY 


Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, before 
beginning my prepared remarks, I wish 
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to express my great appreciation to a 
number of distinguished guests who are 
in the Capitol this morning. 

Assistant Secretary of State Joseph 
Palmer and members of his staff, to- 
gether with many American diplomats at 
embassies and consulates in Africa, con- 
tributed immeasurably to making my re- 
cent study trip to that continent a fruit- 
ful learning experience. 

At the same time, I am deeply grate- 
ful and highly honored that a number of 
distinguished representatives of the 
countries which I visited have joined us 
this morning. 

The peoples and leaders of Africa are 
warm and hospitable. Their courtesy to 
me has been unstinting, and I am ex- 
tremely pleased that these distinguished 
guests are able to be with us today. 

Mr. President, early this year I under- 
took a study mission, on behalf of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, to 
a number of African countries. Between 
January 12 and February 3, I visited 


Senegal, Guinea, Liberia, the Ivory 
Coast, Ghana, Nigeria, Congo (Kin- 
shasa), Zambia, Botswana, Tanzania, 


Uganda, and Kenya. These countries en- 
compass approximately one-half of the 
continent’s population and a major frac- 
tion of its land area. 

In a region so vast and so varied, no 
group of states could be termed repre- 
sentative, and no brief visit could pro- 
vide a deep and balanced knowledge of 
the area. But I learned much during my 
period in Africa. Today I should like to 
discuss at some length my principal ob- 
servations and conclusions, concentrat- 
ing especially on some of the pressing 
issues and implications for U.S. policy 
in Africa. Although my limited experi- 
ence in Africa permits nothing more 
than tentative and qualified findings on 
most counts, I believe it is imperative for 
the Senate and other elements of the 
American Government to begin explor- 
ing problems in this area. I hope that my 
remarks may make a useful start on 
this important task. 

The purpose of my trip was to study 
economic development and political con- 
ditions in the region. I was interested in 
analyzing the U.S. AID program, the 
Peace Corps, and the role of American 
private investment. I also wanted to look 
closely at other sources of foreign invest- 
ment and assistance, most particularly 
the programs of our European allies and 
of the Soviet bloc and China. I talked 
with heads of state and directors of re- 
gional and Pan-African economic orga- 
nizations, and attempted to assess the 
prospects for further regional and multi- 
national cooperation. And, finally, I was 
interested in the prospects for political 
stability, not only within each individual 
country but also in the larger context of 
international cooperation within Africa. 
In this regard, my attention focused pri- 
marily on several known “trouble zones,” 
particularly the present civil war in Ni- 
geria and the racial situation which has 
been smoldering for some time in south- 
ern Africa. 

Let me make clear at the outset my 
conviction that our preoccupation with 
Southeast Asia is leading us to neglect 
other areas of growing significance in 
the developing world. My attempt to as- 
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sess the current status of Africa’s 
economy and politics from this stand- 
point is an individual effort to insure 
that, in the midst of the Asian conflict, 
the major issues in Africa receive atten- 
tion in the American Government. In my 
opinion, one of the most important roles 
which Members of the Senate can play 
is to see that the intense focus of our 
Government on today’s urgent business 
does not cause us to lose sight of other 
questions we must be prepared to meet if 
tomorrow's affairs are not to be even 
more troubled. 

The crisis in Asia, in which we are so 
embroiled today, was brewing at a time 
when our attention was focused on other 
matters: on Europe, on the international 
monetary system, on winning the Second 
World War. For many years Asia was re- 
garded as the domain of our allies in 
Europe, of American missionaries and 
businessmen, and of a few “Asian ex- 
perts” in the State Department. 

Today, the situation has changed. We 
are deeply involved in Asia, in a contest 
that has many fronts and many rami- 
fications. Now it is Africa that is re- 
garded as the domain of our allies in 
Europe, of American missionaries and 
businessmen, and of a few experts in the 
State Department. We tend to think of 
Africa as a maze of tiny independent 
states—41, in fact—which are economi- 
cally nonviable, politically tumultuous, 
and relatively outside the range of our 
immediate national interest. 

This is not so. Botswana, one of the 
countries which I visited, is larger than 
the State of Texas. Yet it had never, in 
almost 2 years of independence, received 
an official American visitor. Another 
state, with one-quarter the territory and 
population of the United States itself, 
has been engaged in a bloody civil war 
for many months, using sophisticated 
weapons, tanks, and jet aircraft. Yet un- 
til recently its plight had received rela- 
tively little attention in the American 
press, despite the massacre of untold 
thousands of men, women, and children 
on both sides of the conflict. 

In the five states of Southern Africa, 
over 32 million people are denied the 
right to participate in making the laws 
by which they are governed, and are 
segregated and classified on a purely ra- 
cial basis. Trouble is brewing in this area, 
for, as the white minority governments 
have become more repressive, numerous 
well-organized liberation groups have 
turned to violence to secure the rights of 
the majority. It behooves us to acquaint 
ourselves with trends and conditions in 
this vital region. 

Africa is already an important force 
in world affairs, and this importance will 
inevitably increase as the African na- 
tions come into their own. The continent 
is three times the size of the United 
States; it accounts for 20 percent of the 
land mass of the world. It has a popula- 
tion of over 250 million, which is larger 
than that of the United States. It has 40 
percent of the world’s potential hydro- 
electric power; 65 percent of the world’s 
gold supply; 96 percent of the world’s 
diamonds; and at least 25 percent of its 
known copper reserves. In addition, large 
deposits of offshore oil have been dis- 
covered along the western coast of 
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Africa. The bulge of West Africa, notably 
Guinea and Ghana, possesses some of 
the world’s richest sources of bauxite, 
from which aluminum is made. Africa 
has twice the uncut forest area of the 
United States, more arable land and 
grazing land than the entire Soviet 
Union. Africa, in short, is a wealth of 
untapped resources. Its present level of 
crop production can be multiplied many 
times over by the use of mechanical im- 
plements, by improved methods of water 
control, by using fertilizers and insecti- 
cides, and by bringing more acres under 
cultivation. 

In terms of conventional warfare, 
Africa occupies a strategic position in 
the world as well. During World War II, 
it was from North Africa that the great 
battles were fought to determine who 
would control the vital supply route of 
Suez, the Mediterranean, and Gibraltar. 
It was from the French-speaking states 
to the south that a large portion of the 
supplies and reinforcements were de- 
rived. Naval bases in southern Africa 
kept open the alternate supply route 
around the Cape of Good Hope. 

Even today, Europe depends heavily 
on access to the Suez Canal and the 
Mediterranean supply route for its oil 
supplies. This water route is still the 
most effective means of exchanging 
goods with the nations to the east—in- 
cluding such important trading partners 
of Western Europe as Australia, India, 
and New Zealand. At times when the Suez 
Canal is closed, as it has been since last 
year’s Middle East war, the alternate 
route around the cape of Africa assumes 
a new and greater importance. South 
Africa has the only harbor south of the 
Sahara where major naval and commer- 
cial vessels can dock, refuel, and under- 
go repairs, though several of the coun- 
tries of West Africa, such as Senegal, 
Guinea, Nigeria, and the Ivory Coast, 
are deepening their shipping channels 
and may assume a larger role in the years 
to come. 

Ethiopia, South Africa, and the Mala- 
gasy Republic have cooperated in the 
American space program, providing val- 
uable sites for radar and tracking in- 
stallations. Other African states have 
played helpful roles in a variety of joint 
scientific, technical, and commercial 
ventures with the United States. 

African nations have also attracted a 
growing share of U.S. trade and invest- 
ment. American private investment in 
Africa now totals more than $2 billion, 
while the volume of trade with all the 
African states has more than doubled in 
the last decade. Our annual exports to 
Africa increased from $623 million in 
1955 to $1.2 billion in 1964. At the same 
time our imports from Africa rose from 
$534 million in 1955 to nearly $1 billion 
in 1964. 

All of these statistics are important. 
By any yardstick—economic, political, 
geographical—Africa’s role in the world 
is large and expanding. 

The emergence of Africa is part of a 
broader phenomenon with which we are 
all familiar, the rise of nationalism and 
the struggle for independence in the 
former colonies. In Africa as elsewhere, 
most of those colonial territories have 
now achieved their independence. The 
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end of the colonial era has transformed 
world politics. 

The new nations of Africa, Asia, and 
Latin America have chosen many paths 
to development. But in their immense 
diversity they have several things in 
common: they are poor; they are non- 
white; they are for the most part non- 
Christian; and they contain by far the 
major portion of the world’s popula- 
tion, land area, and natural resources. 

Western values and Western culture 
predominate in a surprisingly small 
portion of the world, and that por- 
tion seems to be shrinking. While West- 
ern culture, if assessed in material terms, 
has had a sustained impact throughout 
the world, it can be anticipated from 
present educational trends that only a 
declining proportion of the governing 
elite will in the future be “Western” in 
education, religion, and background. 
One measure of these countervailing 
tendencies is the fact that within the 
next 25 years most of sub-Saharan Af- 
rica will not be Christian, but Moslem. 

This trend need not disturb us. West- 
ern culture is unique, and it is only be- 
ing realistic to understand that no area 
of the world can adopt the values of 
another in toto. Africa will be itself, 
neither Eastern nor Western, but a dis- 
tinctive blend of those cultures together 
with its own, an incredible multiplicity of 
tribal and regional subcultures. And 
that is as it should be. The diversity of 
mankind has always been one of its most 
precious qualities. Africa has much to 
contribute to that diversity. 

To say this, however, is not to say 
that Africa can or should develop in 
isolation from the rest of the world. The 
leaders of Africa recognize what is also 
obvious to non-African observers, that 
Africa’s future welfare is very much tied 
to its ability to find a solid place in the 
world at large. If the continent is to be- 
come an arena of human progress, 
rather than a quagmire of human 
misery, it must enlist the good will and 
assistance of the more developed na- 
tions. And I believe that the political and 
economic interests of the advanced na- 
tions, as well as their moral values, are 
served by a posture of generous co- 
operation with the new states of Africa 
and other continents. 

AFRICAN OBJECTIVES AND PRIORITIES 


If such cooperation is to be fruitful, 
those of us in the developed nations must 
comprehend and respect the objectives 
established by the African leaders and 
people themselves. Ten years ago, those 
objectives could have been summed up in 
a single word: independence. Today 
those goals and the methods for obtain- 
ing them are infinitely more complex. 

There are presently 41 independent 
countries in Africa. Beginning with the 
Sudan in 1956, 34 of these countries have 
obtained their independence in the past 
12 years. 

African nations are, for the most part, 
in the unenviable and ambiguous posi- 
tion of having fought for and secured de 
jure political independence, while re- 
maining dependent to a large extent 
upon outside support for their survival 
as nations. Independence is thus still a 
very real issue, while the specific objec- 
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tives subsumed under that heading are 
more subtle and more difficult to achieve 
than the original goal of “a constitution, 
a flag, and free elections.“ 

In the postindependence period, the 
nations of Africa are striving for free- 
dom from undue foreign influence, for 
economic independence, for a secure bar- 
gaining position in the world market, for 
an independent and constructive role in 
dealing with world problems. Achieve- 
ment of these goals requires the rapid 
and efficient development of each coun- 
try’s own resources and capabilities. 

Because such development cannot oc- 
cur where the population is largely un- 
educated, African leaders have given high 
priority to massive efforts to educate their 
people. In many countries, the literacy 
rate is a bare 10 or 15 percent of the total 
population. Thus the initial goal of most 
African nations has been to develop their 
manpower reserves as quickly as possible. 
Great strides have been made in this 
field. In Nigeria, the percentage of 
school-age children actually attending 
schools has reached 50 percent in the 
southern regions. In Liberia, President 
Tubman has undertaken an intensive 
program to forge national unity which 
has focused on educating the tribesmen 
in the interior of the country. In Tan- 
zania a massive program is underway to 
prepare the youth of the country for con- 
structive participation in the economic 
and political processes. In most African 
countries the percentage of the national 
budget devoted to education varies any- 
where from 12 to 30 percent. Education 
is, indeed, a primary concern of all Afri- 
can leaders. And it is liable to become 
more so, for already more than 50 per- 
cent of the population of most African 
nations is below the age of 15, and the 
number of young people is increasing 
every year. Some nations find that even 
doubling the number of schools or teach- 
ers since independence has hardly al- 
lowed them to keep up with the natural 
increase; the percent of children in 
schools has not increased at all. Nor is it 
enough simply to provide an education. 
Africa’s youth must be educated for 
something if the intensive concentration 
on primary and secondary schooling is 
to achieve its real goal. African leaders 
are learning that an educated population 
with nowhere to go can be a greater 
handicap than a population which is 90- 
percent illiterate. Most of the young peo- 
ple who finish primary or secondary 
school have not been willing to return to 
the farm. Positions must be found for 
them in the economy, and since the econ- 
omies of most African nations are still 
quite traditional, these positions have in- 
creasingly been found in the government 
bureaucracy. The result has been an 
overwhelming concentration of relatively 
educated and ambitious young people in 
the government hierarchy, with a conse- 
quent drain on the government’s limited 
resources and a significant decrease in 
the ability of the government to meet the 
needs of the general population. Many 
young people in Africa take it for granted 
that the government which educated 
them and raised their aspirations now 
has a responsibility to provide them with 
adequate employment opportunities. 

The long-term solution to this ever- 
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growing problem is the same for virtually 
all developing nations: diversification of 
industry and of agriculture. This has 
become the second great priority of the 
African States. If more jobs become 
available in the private sector, the pres- 
sure on government will be relieved, and 
those who acquire an education will find 
the kind of productive employment which 
they and their country so desperately 
need. 

Diversification has begun, and has 
taken many forms. In Uganda, Zambia, 
and Tanzania, for instance, the govern- 
ments have undertaken to make agricul- 
ture more scientific, to provide fertilizers 
and hand tools and new types of seed, 
and to instruct the farmers in their use. 
Tanzania has also been adamant about 
telling their students that at least 
50 percent of them must find employ- 
ment in the agricultural sector. It is 
hoped that by introducing new crops and 
new methods of farming, by utilizing the 
good soils and favorable climate, by en- 
couraging the development of market- 
ing cooperatives and by building roads 
into the interior of the country, the ag- 
ricultural sector may begin to contrib- 
ute its full share to the country’s ex- 
ports, foreign exchange earnings, and 
domestic savings. 

Diversification has also taken the form 
of building industries based on the avail- 
ability of domestic agricultural products. 
A country which produces cotton and 
sisal, for example, should be able to de- 
velop textile and rope factories of its 
own rather than exporting the raw ma- 
terials and purchasing the finished goods 
from abroad. Countries which have large 
fishing industries, or produce pineapples 
or cocoa, are beginning to establish can- 
ning and processing factories for those 
products. The advantages to the econ- 
omy are multiple: the industries provide 
jobs for the increasing number of skilled 
and semiskilled workers in the urban 
areas, as well as providing opportuni- 
ties for employment of an educated, in- 
cipient entrepreneurial class. The prod- 
ucts which are exported in finished form 
bring higher prices, and are less subject 
to spoilage and other types of damage 
which have reduced income from per- 
ishable exports in the past. And finally, 
the manufacture of consumer goods, 
while increasing the need for capital 
goods, may, in the long run, lessen the 
dependence of these nations on foreign 
imports. 

Within this attempt to broaden the 
base of the economy, there are a multi- 
tude of employment opportunities for 
youth who have been properly trained. 
Young people who have completed 
primary school but have not the means 
or ability to go on for higher education 
are being encouraged to enter technical 
and vocational training schools. Min- 
istries of Agriculture and of Economic 
Development are training agricultural 
experts and technicians to assist in the 
expansion and development of that sec- 
tor of the economy. Some countries have 
instituted programs for small business- 
men, and young people are being en- 
couraged to enter the field of marketing 
and sales which were previously the 
exclusive domain of Asian or Middle 
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Eastern entrepreneurs, 
Western concerns. 

As development has begun within in- 
dividual African states, the attention of 
the leaders has turned increasingly to the 
likely advantages of regional coopera- 
tion. Regionalism itself has become a 
major objective of many African lead- 
ers. There are at the present time no 
less than 42 different multilateral eco- 
nomic organizations among the inde- 
pendent African States. These range in 
size from the African Development 
Bank, which claims 29 members, to a 
cooperative arrangement between the 
Nigerian and Ghanaian Airways. One of 
the most successful regional organiza- 
tions is the East African Community 
composed of Kenya, Uganda, and Tan- 
zania. The Community operates a De- 
velopment Bank, the East African Air- 
ways Corp., and joint communications 
and port facilities. A common market 
is also in the initial stages of formation, 
and a joint tax structure is being devised. 

Recently, there have been increased 
efforts to overcome the colonial frame- 
work and to work together in new re- 
gional groupings regardless of previous 
colonial status or present stage of de- 
velopment. Thus the East African Com- 
munity is reviewing the applications for 
membership of Zambia, Somalia, and 
Ethiopia. Their inclusion in the Com- 
munity could have ramifications far 
beyond the obvious economic conse- 
quences. Somalia, Ethiopia, and Kenya 
have been engaged for years in bitter 
border disputes and irredentist wars. 
Hostilities among some of these states 
were terminated as a precondition for 
negotiation with the Community. In this 
case the prospect for regional economic 
cooperation bears with it the promise of 
greater political stability as well. 

Taking their cue from East Africa, the 
nations of West Africa are also begin- 
ning to discuss the possibilities of a West 
African common market. While such an 
organization is in the future, there are 
at least some steps toward regional co- 
operation which can be taken at the 
present time. Ghana and Liberia, for ex- 
ample, have been leaders in the effort to 
overcome the barriers of language and 
culture, and to establish closer ties with 
their French-speaking neighbors, both 
through trade and aid, and through the 
sharing of common facilities such as 
Ghana's Volta River hydroelectric 
project. 

Practically all the African states are 
becoming aware of the need to work to- 
gether. Whether that cooperation takes 
a general form, such as part'eipation in 
the African Development Bank, or a 
functional form, such as membership in 
the Cocoa Producers’ Alliance or the 
Inter-African Coffee Organization, re- 
gional cooperation seems to be the wave 
of the future. 

Africa’s goals—independence, educa- 
tion, economic diversification, and re- 
gional cooperation—merit our support. 
Africans are grateful and Americans can 
be proud that the United States has ex- 
pressed its support for Africa’s ambi- 
tions in a variety of constructive ways. 
But American policy in Africa confronts 
a number of difficult problems which de- 
mand more attention than we have yet 


or of large 
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given them. American programs in 
Africa face both obstacles and oppor- 
tunities which deserve more resources 
than we have yet supplied. 

Mr. President, I propose to review 
some of the more critical aspects of these 
programs and problems, and to outline 
what seems to me some necessary guide- 
lines for future U.S. efforts in Africa. 

U.S. POLICY AND PROGRAMS IN AFRICA 


The United States has enjoyed three 
political assets in its relations with 
Africa: It is not and never has been a 
colonial power, it has a large population 
of African descent, and it is a nation 
whose own democratic revolution gave it 


- & certain kinship with the new nations. 


From the standpoint of the new African 
states and of this country, these factors 
argued for warm and cordial relations. 

But those relations have not developed 
as rapidly or as richly as might have been 
expected. There are many reasons for 
this, but the dominant one has probably 
been the problem of scale. So many Afri- 
can states have become independent so 
quickly that the United States has not 
been able to cope with them as effectively 
as we might desire. This is well illustrated 
by the experience of the U.S. foreign as- 
sistance programs in Africa, 

In 1958, there were eight independent 
African states: Ethiopia, Ghana, Liberia, 
Libya, the Republic of South Africa, Su- 
dan, Tunisia, and the United Arab Re- 
public. Excluding South Africa, which is 
regarded as a developed country and has 
never received assistance from the United 
States, the remaining seven countries 
shared among them a total of $86.4 mil- 
lion in AID loans and grants. Four years 
later there were 29 independent African 
states, at a time when direct American 
assistance to all of Africa totaled $322.2 
million. Today there are 41 independent 
African states, while U.S. loans and 
grants to Africa have declined to $202.2 
million, Thus, if U.S. assistance could be 
computed on a per country basis, Amer- 
ican aid has been steadily declining from 
an average of $12.3 million in 1958 to 
$5.3 million in 1966, or less than half the 
amount available per country only 8 years 
before. While Peace Corps and Public 
Law 480 assistance have made up some 
of the difference, they do not begin to 
provide the quantity of aid required for 
rapid advancement. 

As the number of African countries 
increased, the United States became in- 
creasingly concerned about the difficul- 
ties of assisting their development on an 
individual basis. Many of those in the 
AID program felt that by trying to help 
too many countries we would in fact be 
spreading our development funds too 
thin, and our aid would have minimal 
effect. In their judgment, to attempt 
everything was to achieve nothing. 

There were two primary factors in- 
volved in the revisions of U.S. aid to 
Africa, which were decided on in 1966 
and put into effect this year. One was 
the report of the former American Am- 
bassador to Ethiopia, the Honorable 
Edward M. Korry, on “U.S. Policies and 
Programs” in Africa. The other was a 
congressional limitation on the total 
number of developing countries which 
could receive U.S. assistance. 

The main thrust of the Korry report 
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was that, because African development 
will be a long and difficult process, Amer- 
ican assistance should concentrate as 
much as possible on regional and multi- 
national programs which will have a 
long-term impact. The report argued 
that bilateral aid should be given only 
to those few countries whose size, pop- 
ulation, resources, and performance 
afford the best opportunity for signifi- 
cant progress. 

In fiscal year 1967, AID allocated only 
10 percent of its development assistance 
funds for Africa to regional projects. 
The remainder was divided among 34 
countries on a bilateral assistance basis. 

In fiscal year 1968, the first year in 
which the new regional preference is be- 
ing followed, it is expected that 20 per- 
cent of the AID funds will go to regional 
projects, with a planned rise to 37 per- 
cent in fiscal year 1969. During this time 
bilateral assistance programs are to be 
phased out for all but 10 countries 
which are considered to have particular- 
ly good prospects for development suc- 
cess, or which have a special interest 
or relationship with the United States. 
These 10 countries, the so-called devel- 
opment emphasis nations, are Liberia, 
Ghana, Ethiopia, Tunisia, Morocco, 
Sudan, Nigeria, and the three East Af- 
rican Community members, Kenya, 
Uganda, and Tanzania. The Congo 
(Kinshasa) will also continue to be eli- 
gible for a special category of supporting 
assistance which was begun by the 
United States during the military crises 
of the early 1960’s. But some nations re- 
ceive no direct American assistance. For 
example, Botswana, a friendly but poor 
country, has received no U.S. develop- 
ment aid apart from an extremely mod- 
est Peace Corps program which has just 
begun. 

There is, of course, merit to the ap- 
proach advocated by the Korry report, 
and there were defensible justifications 
for a congressional limit to the number 
of nations eligible to receive direct U.S. 
assistance. 

For many nations, regional coopera- 
tion may be the best solution to a num- 
ber of their development problems. The 
regional approach to assistance received 
the endorsement of two Vice Presidents 
of the African Development Bank with 
whom I spoke; they pointed out that the 
Bank itself is emphasizing regional pro- 
grams, and hopes to receive some capi- 
talization from the United States. 

But while regional assistance is im- 
portant, African countries still need 
considerable bilateral assistance as well. 
The two forms of assistance can and 
ought to be complementary, not mutu- 
ally exclusive. 

Many regional projects do not reach 
the majority of the people, except in- 
directly. Their benefits to the economy 
are not immediate, but long term. 
Furthermore, these are often the very 
projects which are receiving or can re- 
ceive considerable assistance from other 
sources: The World Bank, the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, and the Afri- 
can Development Bank. 

The United States already contributes 
substantially to the World Bank. The 
President has indicated his intention of 
shortly asking for a special appropria- 
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tion for the African Development Bank. 
American contributions to such insti- 
tutions are desirable, and, I believe, the 
proper means through which many re- 
gional assistance programs should be 
handled. 

In reviewing American efforts in Af- 
rica, I found that those programs which 
received the highest marks from the Af- 
ricans with whom I spoke were those 
which involved Americans and Africans 
in direct, sustained working relation- 
ships. Ambassador Sol Linowitz has 
commented perceptively that the best 
way to sell the American idea is to “wrap 
it up in a man.” The most notable 
American programs in Africa have been 
the Peace Corps projects, the work of 
American doctors, the assignment of 
American teachers to African universi- 
ties, the efforts of American agricultural 
technicians in increasing rural produc- 
tion, and the endeavors of private Ameri- 
can industry in developing local enter- 
prises. 

These programs have won friends for 
America. But most importantly, they 
have helped to meet the essential needs 
of the African states for improved 
health and education, for agricultural 
development, and for general economic 
expansion. 

I believe that American assistance 
should retain more of its original, bilat- 
eral character and should be geared to 
the development of human resources. 
Bilateral programs may be hard to ad- 
minister effectively, but they are cer- 
tainly worth the additional effort. We 
should grant longer term loans at less in- 
terest; schools, health centers, and even 
small businesses will not liquidate their 
initial costs in short periods. Such pro- 
grams, designed to supplement the as- 
sistance of international bodies and 
former colonial powers, would be of 
greater value to the African states than 
an exaggerated emphasis upon regional 
planning. In recommending such an ap- 
proach, I am also taking into considera- 
tion the benefits which such a program 
would have to the United States. 

Many African leaders feel that the new 
emphasis on multilateral channels and 
the reduction in total U.S. assistance 
mark the beginning of an American eco- 
nomic withdrawal from Africa. I do not 
believe this is the case and I took pains 
to point out to those leaders the present 
financial difficulties of this country. To 
bolster African confidence in our long- 
term intentions, it is my conviction that 
we should now make clear our deter- 
mination to increase U.S, assistance pro- 
grams in Africa as soon as the exigencies 
in Asia permit. 

In lieu of a substantial expansion this 
year in funds for foreign aid, I believe 
that Congress should remove the coun- 
try limitations it has imposed so as to 
allow as much flexibility in our aid pro- 
gram as possible. Furthermore, the 
Congress should recognize that the AID 
budget has already been pruned severely. 
The reduced appropriations which have 
been requested should receive prompt 
congressional approval. 

Obviously, foreign aid cannot provide 
all the answers to Africa’s development 
problems. U.S. foreign assistance, 90 
percent of which is spent in the United 
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States, often results in the recipient 
countries becoming more deeply in debt, 
with a consequent reduction in the 
amount of domestic funds available for 
their own development. Because of their 
soaring indebtedness, there is a danger 
that the developing nations may become 
capital-exporting states—a condition 
they can hardly afford. 

If the developing countries are truly 
to improve their economic position in the 
world, they must be able to sell their 
products at reasonable prices and to ac- 
cumulate their own development capital. 

The United States and the other de- 
veloped nations could and should offer 
to support the world prices of certain 
basic commodities. The International 
Coffee Agreement and the discussions re- 
garding cocoa represent a worthwhile 
beginning. But even this can only be a 
temporary solution to the problem of 
integrating the new nations into the 
world trade system. 

Other possibilities should also be con- 
sidered. It may be necessary to give 
tariff preferences or even credits to the 
manufactured goods of some of the new 
African nations, so that they may in- 
crease their capital and develop the 
wage-labor sector of their economy to 
the point where domestic markets can 
absorb a large share of their products. 
At the present time, the tariff structures 
of the developed nations actually dis- 
courage manufacturing in the develop- 
ing states, for high import duties pre- 
vent them from selling their goods 
abroad. At the last meeting of the U.N. 
Conference on Trade and Development 
many of these issues were considered, but 
not resolved. The United States should 
take the lead in pressing for action in 
these fields. Only through such initia- 
tives will the economic gulf between the 
developed and the developing nations be 
permanently bridged. 
will, in the short run, leave the develop- 

The hard fact is that the aid we give 
ing nations more in debt than before, 
although enlightened policies by the 
United States and other donor nations 
can make it possible for recipients to 
support high external debts. As many of 
them are coming to realize, the long-term 
answers to their problems lie in trade, 
not aid. Their objective is to help them- 
selves; our objective must be to help 
them to help themselves. 

PRIVATE INVESTMENT 


Development aid cannot and should 
not be limited to public assistance alone. 
In the long run a most significant role 
in African development is open to busi- 
ness and private investment. Govern- 
ments alone cannot assume the full re- 
sponsibility for economic development. 
Governments can help to determine 
needs and priorities. They can give guid- 
ance and incentives, They can make di- 
rect investment in areas which are not 
directly remunerative, such as education 
and health and development of an effec- 
tive infrastructure. But private invest- 
ment has a definite contribution to make, 
not only in the obvious areas of invest- 
ment, development, and profit accumula- 
tion, but in a variety of related fields as 
well. 

Mr. President, I am pleased that Africa 
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is attracting increasing amounts of U.S. 
private investment. In 1966, the latest 
year for which accurate figures are avail- 
able, American private investment in 
Africa as a whole amounted to $2.1 bil- 
lion; of this $300 million was in Liberia, 
rubber; $428 million was in Libya, oil; 
$601 million in South Africa; and the 
remainder, or $879 million, in the other 
nations of Africa. 

Over the past several years there has 
been a steady increase in private invest- 
ment in the newly independent African 
states. This is due in part to the success 
of certain major business concerns, such 
as Valco in Ghana and Firestone in 
Liberia, whose ventures have attracted 
widespread attention in the American 
business community. Studies conducted 
by such organizations as the U.S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce have underscored the 
attractiveness of investment in Africa. 
Also, the African countries themselves 
are beginning to recognize the advan- 
tages to be gained from American private 
investment, and are not only publicizing 
their resources and opportunities, but are 
offering concessions to attract investors. 
And finally, the recently announced limi- 
tation on foreign investment, which pro- 
hibits all new direct investment in deyel- 
oped countries and limits reinvestment 
in such countries, will have the effect of 
encouraging businessmen to look to the 
developing states for foreign investment 
opportunities. The relative attractiveness 
of investment in Africa should increase. 

Yet, in a continent which has the vast 
resources and potential of Africa, Ameri- 
can private investment equals only about 
2.6 percent of total American investment 
abroad. What is more, with the excep- 
tion of South Africa which has well over 
250 American firms contributing to its 
economy, the majority of American in- 
vestments in Africa are limited to a few 
fields and a few firms. The relatively slow 
growth of U.S. private investment in the 
region is surprising when one considers 
the good profit record shown by invest- 
ments in Africa. Tentative studies reveal 
that American business has been doing 
better in Africa, in terms of return on in- 
vestments, than in any other part of the 
world. 

The investment opportunities in a 
large number of African countries are 
improving markedly. But there is a sig- 
nificant discrepancy between those in- 
dustries and fields in which American 
firms have invested in the past, and those 
which will prove to be of greatest benefit 
to the economies of the host countries. 
This is not, in my estimation, because 
the opportunities in these other areas are 
any less attractive. It is more likely to be 
a result of the fact that African coun- 
tries need investment in specialized proj- 
ects: small businesses of many types, ma- 
chine tools, food canning, paper and box 
manufacture, refrigeration facilities, and 
home construction. These industries are 
generally operated on a smaller scale 
than are the oil and rubber and banking 
concerns which are presently most active 
in Africa. American businessmen in these 
fields may not be as aware of the oppor- 
tunities for investment abroad, or as in- 
terested in learning about them. They 
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can and should be encouraged to inves- 
tigate the opportunities available; the 
U.S. Government and the governments 
of the African states should take a more 
active role in disseminating information 
to potential investors in these businesses 
and industries. 


PEACE CORPS AND SMALLPOX-MEASLES PROGRAMS 


Before discussing other issues, I would 
like to comment briefly on two of the 
most notable American endeavors in 
Africa, the Peace Corps and the small- 
pox-measles eradication program. Amer- 
icans should know more about these un- 
dertakings, for few American efforts 
abroad have accomplished so much and 
reaped so much good will for our 
country. 

At last count, there were nearly 3,000 
Peace Corps volunteers serving in 23 
countries in sub-Saharan Africa. Three 
thousand young Americans working in 
towns and villages throughout an entire 
continent, coming into daily and inti- 
mate contact with hundreds of people 
speaking a different language, observing 
vastly different cultural patterns, and 
living very different ways of life, can 
have a tremendous influence. Properly 
trained for the hardships they must en- 
dure, these volunteers can literally move 
mountains; they win innumerable 
friends both for themselves and for the 
Nation they represent. 

In the countries where the Peace 
Corps is active, the concept of the Corps, 
the projects they have undertaken, and 
the behavior of the volunteers have won 
high praise. 

Mr. President, I had the opportunity 
to talk with Peace Corps workers in a 
number of fields. I found that secondary 
education has been the most popular 
project for volunteers to date. Africans 
with only a primary education are teach- 
ing basic skills to African children in 
many countries. But few countries have 
enough qualified teachers to provide the 
more advanced education required by the 
ever-growing number of primary school 
graduates. African cities are being 
fiooded with uneducated or underedu- 
cated youth looking for employment. 
These young people want a better educa- 
tion but the governments simply do not 
have the teachers or the facilities to pro- 
vide instruction. In a number of coun- 
tries Peace Corps volunteers have been 
requested to fill the gap and this has 
been the principal function of the Corps 
in Senegal, Tanzania, and several other 
countries, 

But this is not the whole story by any 
means, While education may be the 
No. 1 goal in many of the nations 
of Africa, there is a growing realization 
that general education alone will not 
solve the problems of development. There 
must be education and training in the 
areas where useful jobs will exist: busi- 
ness, the vocations, and teaching. Fur- 
thermore, education must be accom- 
panied by improvements in health, com- 
munity development, agricultural pro- 
duction, and marketing skills and ad- 
ministration. An increasing number of 
volunteers are being trained and are 
serving in these fields as well. 

I cannot conclude my discussion of the 
Peace Corps without mentioning one 
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serious problem which it has encoun- 
tered. In some countries the Peace Corps 
has been prejudged not on its own 
merits but because, as President Nyerere 
of Tanzania observed, “it bears the bur- 
den of a Great Power.” One measure of 
this burden is the suspicion in some parts 
of Africa that the Peace Corps is closely 
associated with U.S. intelligence opera- 
tions. One cannot simply dismiss such 
suspicion by fiat. What is called for is a 
mature restraint regarding the very spe- 
cial institution which is the Peace Corps. 
We must make absolutely certain that 
the integrity of the Corps is safeguarded. 
At the same time the states in which the 
Corps is working must resist the tempta- 
tion to take reprisals against the Corps 
for unrelated political frictions which 
will undoubtedly arise from time to time. 

The distinguished achievements of the 
Peace Corps are a tribute to the pro- 
gram’s concept and to the volunteers 
themselves. African leaders are virtual- 
ly unanimous in their requests for more 
trained volunteers in a variety of addi- 
tional fields. The Director of the Peace 
Corps announced just the other day that 
applications were up nearly 30 percent 
over last year. Clearly a great many 
Americans appreciate the opportunities 
for humane service as Peace Corps volun- 
teers. We should continue to expand the 
Corps to meet the growing need for such 
service. 

Mr. President, less well-known than 
the Peace Corps is another exemplary 
American project, the smallpox-measles 
eradication program. It is unquestion- 
ably one of the most successful projects 
ever undertaken by the United States in 
Africa. Since the first doctors and equip- 
ment arrived in late 1966, the program 
has been extended to 19 African coun- 
tries. Its goal is the immunization of 105 
million people, and the eventual eradica- 
tion of these two dread diseases in the 
entire region. In some countries the in- 
cidence of disease has already declined 
appreciably. I was in Africa on January 
15 when the 25 millionth African was 
vaccinated against smallpox; by now the 
total is closer to 35 million, 

With a staff of 36 American doctors 
and 1,100 West African doctors and em- 
ployees, the program is ahead of sched- 
ule and is well on its way to one of the 
historic accomplishments in the field of 
public health. It has received the com- 
mendation and unqualified support of 
the leaders of the participating nations, 
and has elicited solid cooperation among 
the African states. The smallpox-measles 
program marks a high point in America’s 
collaboration with the peoples of the 
continent. 

Measles is a killer in a tropical climate, 
and it is highly contagious, as is small- 
pox. The diseases must be controlled 
throughout Africa. The promise has been 
made. The program has been initiated. 
The endeavor merits our ample and con- 
tinued support, both financial and tech- 
nical. 


THE LARGER INTERNATIONAL CONTEXT 


Mr. President, in designing American 
policy for Africa we need to be aware 
of the efforts being made by many other 
nations to aid and influence develop- 
ments in the region. 
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U.S. assistance to Africa accounts for 
only a small fraction of the aid which 
those nations derive from the free world. 
The nations of Western Europe are large 
contributors to African development, as 
are Japan and Israel among the non- 
European states. 

Since independence, the nations of 
Africa have continued to remain closely 
tied to the economies of the mother 
countries. In the case of the former 
French colonies, as much as 80 or 90 
percent of their exports may still go to 
France, In return, the bulk of their 
manufactured goods and capital ma- 
chinery may be imported from the for- 
mer mother country. French private 
investment is heavy, particularly in such 
countries as the Ivory Coast and Sene- 
gal. And France gives foreign aid in the 
form of loans and grants to all her for- 
mer colonies except Guinea. 

The British likewise have maintained 
close ties with their former territories. 
Most of the major banks in Zambia, 
Kenya, Tanzania, and Uganda, for ex- 
ample, bear British names. British com- 
panies still invest heavily in both East 
and West Africa, and Britain gives these 
countries considerable economic assist- 
ance as well. 

Total foreign aid from free world 
sources other than the United States is 
about $1.4 billion per year. Ninety percent 
of this aid comes from the 14 nations, 
other than the United States, which are 
members of the Development Assistance 
Committee—DAC—of the Organization 
for Economic Cooperation and Develop- 
ment. 

The Development Assistance Commit- 
tee attempts to coordinate the aid poli- 
cies of the member nations. But the 
group’s main objective of encouraging 
additional aid from the member states to 
meet the growing needs of the develop- 
ing world has not been achieved. DAC 
has done little more than legitimize ex- 
isting arrangements: it has, for instance, 
approved the policy whereby former met- 
ropolitan powers contribute the major- 
ity of their aid budgets to the former 
colonies. 

DAC could, however, be more effective. 
Its operations ought to receive consider- 
ably more support from the United States 
and from the other members. Coordina- 
tion of aid efforts is essential, and this 
organization provides a suitable starting 
point. In addition, other donor states 
could be invited to attend and to partici- 
pate in deliberations. The African states 
themselves should be invited to send rep- 
resentatives to discuss development needs 
and priorities, and to enlist multinational 
support for various programs. The DAC 
concept is sound; the committee should 
be encouraged and utilized to the fullest. 

It scarcely needs to be pointed out 
that the free world is not alone in the 
interest and attention it gives Africa. 
of a subdued but steady struggle for 
influence by the Soviet bloc, and the 
Chinese. 

The Soviet Union has diplomatic rep- 
resentation in 29 of the 41 independent 
African nations. One or more of the 
Eastern European states are represented 
in 21 countries. 

In addition, 14 African states have 
diplomatic relations with Communist 
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China, while two—Senegal and Nigeria— 
recognize both Chinas but have relations 
with neither. Of the 14 states, seven also 
have diplomatic relations with Cuba, and 
six have exchanged representatives with 
the Republic of North Korea. And at 
least two countries—Algeria and Tan- 
zania—have exchanged diplomatic rep- 
resentatives with the National Liberation 
Front of South Vietnam. 

The awakening of Soviet and Chinese 
interest in the nations of Africa co- 
incided with the surge toward independ- 
ence which occurred in the late 1950's 
and early 1960’s. Both Communist coun- 
tries were active participants in the var- 
ious conferences of nonaligned states. 
African leaders were welcomed to Mos- 
cow and Peking in large numbers, and, 
beginning in 1960, the first trade treaties 
were signed between the Communist 
countries and a number of African 
states. 

Trade with Africa has grown to the 
point where it accounts for 15 percent 
of the products which the Communist 
countries import from developing areas. 
In dollar terms, the Communist coun- 
tries as a whole imported goods valued 
at $267.2 million in 1965, and exported 
to Africa goods valued at $360 million. 
This represented an overall increase in 
Communist trade with Africa of 30 per- 
cent over the previous year. 

One serious problem encountered by 
the African states in their trade with the 
Communist countries is that their prod- 
ucts are often paid for not in hard 
currency but in credits or in goods from 
Communist states. Thus a country like 
Guinea, which conducts half its trade 
with the Soviet bloc, has found that the 
exchange is of very little use in settling 
its balance-of-payments problem or in 
giving it additional purchasing power on 
the world market. Most African states 
are now trying to adjust their trade rela- 
tions with the Communist countries, 
either by lessening their dependence on 
these nations as trading partners, or by 
securing hard currency for their goods. 

Communist assistance to Africa is 
more difficult to determine in dollar 
terms than is its trade. For one thing, 
much of the aid extended by the Com- 
munist nations is in the form of trade 
credits, extended for 12-year periods, 
generally at 2.5 percent interest, which 
enable the developing country to pur- 
chase Communist goods on credit. Also, 
while pledges of aid are widely publi- 
cized, they are usually declarations of 
intent which must be followed by feasi- 
bility studies and agreements on spe- 
cific projects. It is almost impossible to 
determine the exact cost of a project or 
the amount received in the form of a 
grant or loan from the Communist donor. 
Thus, total Communist assistance ex- 
tended to Africa between 1954, the year 
the Communist nations inaugurated 
their foreign aid program, and 1966 is 
estimated at $1.5 billion, distributed 
among 18 nations. But the actual 
amount received in cash grants or prod- 
ucts by these states may have been 
somewhat less. 

To further their assistance programs, 
the Communists frequently dispatch 
technicians to serve as advisors, engi- 
neers, and managers. Between 1965 and 
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1966, the number of Soviet technicians 
in Africa rose from 2,720 to 4,170, an in- 
crease of 53 percent. At the same time, 
the number of East European techni- 
cians in African countries rose from 
2,520 to 3,590, and the number of Com- 
munist Chinese technicians from 2,615 
to 3,025, an increase of 42 percent and 
15 percent, respectively. Three-fifths of 
all the East European and Chinese tech- 
nicians serving in developing nations 
are working in Africa, while one-third of 
all the Soviet Union’s foreign-based 
technicians and advisors are located 
there. Obviously, the Communist na- 
tions attach major importance to the 
continent. 

It is not uncommon for Africans to 
seek assistance for particular projects 
first from the West, and to turn to the 
Communist nations mainly for proposals 
which have not won support elsewhere. 
This has been true, for example, in Tan- 
zania, where the government of Julius 
Nyerere had been asking for several years 
for foreign assistance to construct a rail- 
road from Zambia to the port of Dar-es- 
Salaam. Since Rhodesia’s unilateral dec- 
laration of independence, Zambia has 
tried to reduce its dependence upon Rho- 
desian transportation links and has ar- 
gued that the railroad is essential. But 
U.S. AID studies have shown that such 
a railroad is not economically feasible or 
necessary, contradicting studies con- 
ducted by the World Bank. 

The United States has contended that 
a preferable alternative to construction 
of a costly rail connection would be im- 
provement of the primitive highway link- 
ing the two countries. U.S. investments 
have already been made in this area, and 
U.S. technical experts have noted that 
the road can be made adequate at far 
less expense than is involved in con- 
structing a railroad. In addition, there 
is something to be said for the fact that 
freight trucks are inherently more flex- 
ible than freight trains. Some analysts 
have disputed the arguments made in 
support of the railroad by stressing that 
they give too much weight to analogies 
in the experience of other countries, in- 
cluding the United States, where eco- 
nomic development closely paralleled 
the progress of the railroad. In modern 
times, these analysts stress, there is no 
basis for concluding that development 
should be tied to a 19th century 
technology. Beyond the opportunities af- 
forded by automotive transport, a whole 
new era of air freight capability is open- 
ing with the construction of such giant 
aircraft as the C-5A. Studies should cer- 
tainly be made to evaluate the potential 
advantages of using large aircraft for 
heavy transport between Zambia and 
Tanzania. 

Nevertheless, Tanzania and Zambia 
have finally accepted a Chinese offer to 
construct the railroad, for they feel that 
construction cannot be delayed any 
longer. The railroad will take several 
years to complete, and will cost an esti- 
mated $320 million—the largest single 
Chinese assistance project anywhere in 
the world. 

Although the prospect of an increased 
Chinese presence in the area has alarmed 
many of Tanzania’s friends in the West, 
I think a more dispassionate view is in 
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order. In my opinion, President Nyerere 
and his associates are fully capable of 
protecting themselves against improper 
political inroads by the Chinese or any 
other foreign power. And in hard-nosed 
geopolitical terms, the project is likely to 
absorb so much of China’s limited re- 
sources for such efforts that Peking will 
have to reduce its activities elsewhere. 

In the minds of most Africans, the cold 
war is not an issue. Development is an 
issue. So is peace. And so is freedom for 
all Africans. 

Mr. President, there exists in Africa 
a real opportunity to create a climate 
very favorable to the West. We should 
recognize it as such, and act accord- 
ingly. The presence of a Chinese factory 
or a Soviet agricultural mission is not 
going to turn any nation in Africa against 
us. Nor is a much-publicized visit to Mos- 
cow by one or another African leader, 
or a tour of Africa by some prominent 
Chinese or Soviet figure, a sign of soaring 
Communist influence in the continent. 
Every contact does not constitute a con- 
spiracy. 

And, although the collectivist senti- 
ments of some African leaders differ 
sharply from our individualist values, we 
must respect the principle that each so- 
ciety has the right to organize itself ac- 
cording to its own preferences. 

We can prejudice our own case severely 
if we allow our preoccupation with the 
cold war to dominate our policies, or if 
we presume to chastise nations for ac- 
cepting Communist aid. So long as these 
nations are diligent in protecting their 
independence, we should share their 
satisfaction that both East and West are 
prepared to aid their development. Our 
goal should properly be to help these 
nations marshal and focus all the re- 
sources they can obtain to speed their 
progress toward a healthy and prosper- 
ous society. For in such progress lies the 
best, indeed the only defense against 
discord and dictatorship in Africa. And 
in the course of that march toward 
progress, I have faith that the precious 
values of individual freedom will in fact 
prevail over the authoritarian alterna- 
tives arrayed against them. 

CURRENT CRISIS IN AFRICA 


If the disruption of cold war politics 
is not a prime danger in today’s Africa, 
the continent has problems enough of 
its own. I would like to discuss briefly sev- 
eral of the critical areas which demand 
the most meticulous attention of Amer- 
ican policymakers; the Nigerian civil 
war and its likely aftermath, conditions 
in the Republic of Guinea, the situation 
in the Congo (Kinshasa), the former 
Belgian Congo, and, most perplexing of 
all, the general question of the minority 
regimes in Southern Africa. 

NIGERIAN CIVIL WAR 

Both in area and population, Nigeria is 
one of the largest nations not only in 
Africa but in the world. In terms of nat- 
ural resources and economic potential 
Nigeria is second only to the Republic 
of South Africa among the nations south 
of the Sahara. But in the 8 years since 
independence this country of approx- 
imately 55 million people has moved from 
a parliamentary government to a Federal 
republic, to a succession of military dic- 
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tatorships, and now to secession and 
civil war. 

All of the various changes in govern- 
ment which preceded the outbreak of 
civil hostilities in May of 1967 were de- 
signed to accommodate one of the most 
difficult ethnic situations existing any- 
where in the world. Nigeria is similar to 
most other African states in that the 
boundaries established by the colonial 
power include under one administrative 
roof literally hundreds of different 
tribes. But the borders established for 
Nigeria also included three distinct and 
reasonably well organized, ethnic 
groups: the Moslem, Hausa-Fulani peo- 
ples in the north; the Yorubas in the 
southwest; and the Ibos in the south- 
east. Overriding all their internal tribal 
distinctions and characteristics, each of 
these three ethnic groupings has a defi- 
nite sense of “national” identity. What 
is more, their contacts with each other 
frequently have served to increase 
mutual suspicion and hostility. 

Under the British, the Ibos spread 
throughout all of Nigeria where they 
became businessmen, administrators, 
teachers, and civil servants. They often 
alienated the local population by taking 
over many of the more desirable and 
influential positions in the colonial 
structure. 

By the time of independence in 1960, 
animosity toward the Ibos was wide- 
spread, and the Ibos were driven to 
greater clannishness and nepotism to 
protect themselves. They continued to 
dominate the civil service, transporta- 
tion, and communications, and a large 
share of the commerce and industry of 
the country, but they felt their position 
weakening. Growing efforts by north- 
ern-supported politicians to increase 
their power in the national government 
made the southern tribes extremely ap- 
prehensive that they would fall under 
the domination of the Northerners. 

On January 15, 1966, Ibo officers in 
the Nigerian Army staged a coup and 
took over the government. Only 6 months 
later they were forced out of office and 
the present military government as- 
sumed control. Persecution and disorders 
followed; despite attempts by the Fed- 
eral Military Government to achieve a 
peaceful solution to the country’s in- 
ternal problems, large numbers of Ibos 
suffered. This bitter experience bred deep 
fears of future reprisals against the mi- 
nority, fears which seriously complicate 
the quest for peaceful reunification. 

In May of 1967, Col. Yakubu Go- 
won, head of the federal government, an- 
nounced the reorganization of Nigeria 
into 12 states, only one of which pos- 
sessed a clear Ibo majority. The eastern 
region, where one-half of the popula- 
tion was Ibo, promptly seceded and pro- 
claimed itself the independent nation of 
Biafra. A civil war ensued. The federal 
government requested that the United 
States sell arms to Nigeria; the United 
States refused, and the Nigerians bought 
their weapons from Britain and the 
Soviet Union. 

This sequence of events is well known 
in Nigeria. Many Nigerians, particularly 
those in the army, know that many of 
the arms with which they are fighting 
to preserve the unity of their country, 
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most notably the aircraft, were provided 
by the Soviet Union. They claim that 
many of the weapons captured from the 
other side are Western in origin. Most 
of them know of the U.S. refusal to sell 
arms to their government. A number are 
inclined to interpret that refusal in 
terms of some presumed neocolonialist 
plot. Some feel it stemmed from Western 
hostility to the idea of a united Nigeria. 

Many Nigerians were understandably 
disappointed that the Americans, whom 
they consider their friends, declined to 
provide military equipment at a time of 
ultimate crisis for Nigeria. But I believe 
that the Nigerians should understand, as 
some of their leaders already do, the 
basis for the U.S. decision. The American 
refusal to sell sophisticated arms was in 
no way a sign of animosity toward 
Nigeria. It was fundamentally rooted in 
a deep concern to limit the violence in a 
civil conflict. 

The U.S. Government justifiably con- 
cluded that every effort should be made 
to encourage an early political settle- 
ment between the central regime and the 
Ibo secessionists. It also concluded that 
the goal of nonviolent accommodation 
among the Nigerians would best be 
served if all the great powers abstained 
from arms shipments into the troubled 
area. 

No one will ever be sure whether the 
failure of other producers of military 
hardware to exercise comparable re- 
straint helped or hindered the restora- 
tion of peace. It is clear that the intro- 
duction of additional weaponry has 
substantially increased the capacity of 
both sides in the civil war to inflict 
large-scale bloodshed. On balance, I 
believe, and I hope that the Nigerians 
will someday fully agree, that the 
American decision was the correct one. 

The true test of our friendship for the 
people of Nigeria will come in the after- 
math of the present conflict. When the 
civil war ends, the United States should 
be prepared to offer substantial assist- 
ance in rebuilding the economic fabric 
of Nigeria. 

Fortunately, Nigeria is a development 
emphasis country, so that even within 
the present assistance policy significant 
bilateral aid can still be given. But I 
would suggest that we ought to consider 
the possibility of a supplemental emer- 
gency assistance program to Nigeria as 
well. 

There will be a massive problem of 
emergency relief once hostilities are 
concluded. The United States should be 
prepared to step in with food for peace, 
and to supplement the work of the Red 
Cross and various voluntary agencies 
with medical supplies and temporary 
shelters. 

As a result of hostilities, a number of 
AID projects in the former eastern re- 
gion have been suspended. These include 
not only educational facilities and pro- 
grams, but also road construction, and 
agricultural station, and agricultural re- 
search and extension services. All of 
these programs should be resumed as 
soon as possible after the war. 

Nigerian recovery will be a formidable 
task. Before the civil war erupted, the 
economy was growing at a rate of 5% 
percent per year, and Nigeria was financ- 
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ing three-quarters of its development 
program with its own resources. But Ni- 
geria has lost untold millions of dollars 
in products, equipment, revenue, and 
trade as a result of the war. The damage 
to private property alone is estimated 
at several hundred million. Nigeria’s de- 
velopment plan has been temporarily 
suspended, and programs involving for- 
eign assistance have been operating on 
a restrictive basis. No new projects have 
been started. In addition, an increasingly 
large portion of the Federal budget has 
been spent on war materials, and on the 
general costs of maintaining an army in 
the field. Nigeria will need massive in- 
puts of capital, both public and private, 
to build its infrastructure, reestablish 
agricultural and industrial facilities, and 
resume its educational and technical 
programs. The agricultural sector will 
require particular attention, for agricul- 
tural production has not increased signif- 
icantly, despite the fact that it accounts 
for three-fourths of the labor force and 
60 percent of gross domestic and export 
earnings. And Nigeria will need trade 
with the West to enable it to regain the 
revenues it has lost. 

Demobilization will also pose a prob- 
lem. In 1 year’s time, the size of Nigeria’s 
army has grown from 8,000 to an esti- 
mated 70,000 men. In addition, there are 
probably close to 50,000 men under arms 
on the other side. Nigeria cannot afford 
to maintain an army of this size, nor does 
the Government want to do so. Thus, 
once hostilities are concluded, there will 
be a problem of integrating anywhere 
from 50,000 to 100,000 men back into the 
economy. The United States should be 
prepared to assist in this undertaking 
also by helping to support productive but 
labor-intensive aid projects such as 
roadbuilding and dam construction; and 
by lending assistance to provide ad- 
vanced training for those qualified to ac- 
cept it. 

We all hope that the conflict will end 
shortly. This is the expectation in Lagos, 
an expectation which seems more plausi- 
ble in light of recent indications that 
both sides are prepared to enter uncon- 
ditional negotiations for a political set- 
tlement. I hope that prospects for talks, 
will not be clouded, however, by Tan- 
zania’s recent decision to recognize Bia- 
fran independence. 

No issue in Africa is so urgent as the 
restoration of peace in Nigeria. The 
United States should be alert to any op- 
portunity to serve that goal. 

GUINEA 


Some of the most delicate issues for 
U.S. policy in Africa have arisen in our 
relations with the West African nation 
of Guinea. Under the leadership of Presi- 
dent Sékou Touré, Guinea became the 
only French colony to vote overwhelm- 
ingly—98 percent—against the Constitu- 
tion of the Fifth Republic and for inde- 
pendence in a national referendum in 
1958. French retaliation was swift and 
sure. All foreign assistance was promptly 
terminated. French technicians were 
withdrawn, and all movable equipment 
installed by the French, up to and in- 
cluding telephones, medical equipment, 
and all of the filing cabinets and records 
of the Guinean Government were taken 
back to France. 
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Guinea immediately asked the United 
States for assistance; for uniforms and 
arms for its military, for food for its 
people, for technical assistance. Primarily 
on the basis of our close ties with France, 
the United States refused. Only two 
countries responded at first to Guinea’s 
plight: both Ghana and Liberia offered 
substantial loans to help Guinea through 
its initial difficulties. Several East Euro- 
pean countries made prompt offers of 
technical aid and equipment; and what 
is more, agreed to buy Guinean products 
that France would no longer admit. The 
United States, too, provided some food for 
peace during fiscal year 1959, and ex- 
tended a grant of $2.1 million the follow- 
ing year. By 1960 Guinea had withdrawn 
from the franc zone and was receiving 
much larger amounts of aid from the So- 
viet Union and East Europe. Fear began 
to grow that Guinea was going Commu- 
nist, and U.S. assistance was cut back 
significantly. 

When difficulties developed between 
the Guinean Government and the Soviet 
Union in 1962, the United States saw an 
opportunity to provide an alternative to 
continued reliance on East bloc assist- 
ance. As Soviet influence declined, the 
level of U.S. obligations rose steadily 
from $11.2 million in 1962 to $24.4 mil- 
lion in 1965, a substantial level of aid 
among the countries of Africa. 

According to logic and to economics, 
Guinea should have been well on the 
road to development by 1965. But 
Guinea’s economy was not developing. 
It was in fact declining. Per capita in- 
come was lower in 1965 than it was in 
1958, and knowledgeable estimates con- 
clude that it is even lower today. 

Part of the difficulty must be attrib- 
uted to President Touré’s own policies. 
He was firmly committed to the concept 
of a Socialist economy, believing that in 
a new and underdeveloped nation only 
the government can accumulate suff- 
cient funds to invest in large industrial 
and agricultural projects. But capital 
accumulation by the government must 
be matched by skilled personnel on the 
government payroll to manage the in- 
vestments and to operate the projects. 
This Guinea lacked. The Government of 
Guinea took over all private industry in 
the country. It assumed control of the 
new projects built by foreign aid. It sup- 
planted local merchants and traders 
with Government purchasing agencies 
run by civil servants. The result was at 
best, mismanagement; at worst, wide- 
spread corruption. 

In 1966, the United States decided to 
abandon a predevelopmental strategy in 
Guinea and to retrench the AID pro- 
gram there. A number of AID projects 
were terminated during fiscal year 1967, 
leaving a total AID commitment in that 
country of only $1 million. In the coming 
year it is likely that the last remaining 
AID projects, a technical school in 
Conakry and the Samova/Mack truck 
factory, both which I visited, will also 
be phased out. 

Mr. President, I believe it is a mistake 
to terminate U.S. aid to Guinea. 

I found no evidence that Sékou Touré 
is pro-Communist or anti-West. He is a 
nationalist, in that flamboyant, unpre- 
dictable, and inspiring tradition of na- 
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tional heroes who, no matter how much 
they may aggravate other nations, are 
the only leaders capable of creating a 
sense of nationhood among their own 
diverse peoples. 

Among other leaders in Africa Presi- 
dent Touré is highly regarded for his de- 
termined efforts to forge national unity 
and to protect his nation’s independence. 
He has also earned respect throughout 
the continent for his vocal and effective 
advocacy of Pan-Africanism. 

Sékou Touré is still young. He has just 
been reelected president by a wide mar- 
gin. He is extremely popular with his 
people and maintains close contact with 
local affairs. He is likely to remain an 
active political figure for many years. 

I strongly believe that the United 
States should be willing to work with 
President Touré and to resume its bi- 
lateral assistance programs in Guinea. 

CONGO (KINSHASA) 


If the United States has tended to dis- 
engage from close relations with Guinea, 
it has been deeply involved in the con- 
tinuing international efforts to assist the 
Congo (Kinshasa). 

The Congo is the geographic and 
strategic heart of Sub-Saharan Africa. 
Though it has a population of only 15 
million people, the country has a solid 
base upon which to build a health econ- 
omy. At the time of independence, it was 
in fact the second most developed coun- 
try in black Africa. 

But the Congo is a war-torn country. 
Civil war erupted only 4 days after the 
Congolese received their independence 
from Belgium in 1960. For the next 5 
years, the country was torn by a bloody 
and vicious conflict. Peace was not re- 
stored until the end of 1965, when Col. 
Joseph Mobutu staged a bloodless coup 
and named himself President for 5 years. 
Since then, despite sporadic uprising and 
mutinies in the eastern provinces, the 
government in Kinshasa has maintained 
reasonably effective control over the 
country. 

The Congo has made notable political 
strides in the last 2 years. A constitution 
has been drafted, political parties are 
being formed, and an election is sched- 
uled for later this year. But economically 
the country is still in critical condition. 
The war years caused considerable de- 
struction to agriculture and transporta- 
tions. Private investment fell off appreci- 
ably, and spiraling inflation added to the 
country’s economic problems. 

One of the first acts of the Mobutu 
government was to call in a team of econ- 
omists from the International Mone- 
tary Fund to assess the damage and to 
develop a monetary reform and stabiliza- 
tion program. This program was inau- 
gurated in June of 1967. The Congolese 
franc was devalued from floating rates 
of 150-180 to the dollar to a single rate 
of 500 to the dollar. Credit ceilings were 
imposed. Taxes were increased, and re- 
strictions on imports were liberalized to 
reduce the activities of the black market. 
Finally, the government committed it- 
self to generating a surplus of $20 to 
$24 million per year to finance essential 
public investment. 

These stringent reforms had the full 
backing and financial support of both 
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the International Monetary Fund and 
the United States. The IMF gave standby 
credits of $27 million to help bolster the 
Congo’s currency. The United States ex- 
tended a loan of $17 million, with the 
promise of a subsequent loan of $15 
million. 

The Congolese Government now wants 
to work with the World Bank to create 
an overall development plan. They in- 
tend to establish firm economic priori- 
ties, and to create a single national in- 
stitution through which all external aid 
can be coordinated and channeled. 

The Congo may be well on the way to 
becoming one of the most economically 
stable countries in all of Africa. In this 
endeavor it has, and deserves, our con- 
tinuing support. But it should also serve 
as a lesson and an 2xample in our deal- 
ings with other African states. Our rela- 
tions with the Kinshasa Government are 
on a purely businesslike basis, and that 
is the way they, and we, want it to re- 
main. Our aid is in the form of loans, 
which the Congolese Government is quite 
capable of repaying. Its external debt is 
only 3% percent of its annual export 
capacity, and the country enjoys a 
strong balance of trade. The country is 
paid up in all its international obliga- 
tions, including contributions to the 
newly established African Development 
Bank. With international assistance in 
planning and long-term loans, the 
Congo should be able to support a vigor- 
ous program of economic development. 
Prerequisite to that development, how- 
ever, is the clear demonstration by the 
Congolese of their ability to organize 
themselves politically and to end the in- 
ternal turmoil which has plagued their 
country. At the moment there is some 
reason to be sanguine about the Congo’s 
embryonic political structure. The test, 
however, is a continuing one, and it will 
be decades before a firm sense of na- 
tional identity can be forged to insure 
the long-term success of the Congo as 
a nation. 

SOUTHERN AFRICA 

As I have said, I believe there is some 
basis for optimism about likely trends in 
the Congo, Guinea, and Nigeria. I can 
find no such hopeful foundation for ap- 
praising the gravest crisis in Africa to- 
day, the festering racial tensions in 
southern Africa. 

All five of the political divisions in the 
area, the Republic of South Africa, the 
rebel British colony of Southern Rho- 
desia, the former South African man- 
date of South-West Africa, and the two 
Portuguese colonies of Mozambique and 
Angola, are ruled in one form or another 
by white minority governments. 

The history of each is a story in itself. 

South Africa has followed a policy of 
segregation for generations, with the re- 
strictions on the African majority be- 
coming more severe in direct proportion 
to the achievement of independence in 
other parts of the continent and to the 
anticipated possibility of political and 
economic demands from within. Since 
1948, with the adoption of a formal 
policy of apartheid, these restrictions 
have included the segregation of Afri- 
cans into specifically designated areas, 
often far removed from places of em- 
ployment; the requirement that Africans 
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carry passbooks indicating past and 
present employment, origin, residence, 
and record of past arrests; the refusal 
to permit African wives to live with their 
husbands in the cities on the grounds 
that there is no room for them in the 
crowded urban areas; restrictions on 
travel; and prohibition on political 
activity. 

In 1965, in response to stepped-up de- 
mands or political representation and 
economic rights, and to increased activ- 
ity by local guerrillas, the South African 
Government passed the so-called Ter- 
rorism Act. Under this act, since 
amended, it is a capital offense for an 
African to engage in any action which 
might be judged detrimental to the na- 
tional well-being. This incredibly broad 
provision includes not only taking up 
arms against the state or participating 
in acts of sabotage, but participating in 
strikes, demonstrations, and political 
rallies, or any individual acts of defi- 
ance, such as resisting arrest. Persons 
charged under this act may be arrested 
without warrants and detained for in- 
definite periods of time with no possibil- 
ity of release on bail and without, in 
some cases, the right to counsel or visits. 
Persons arrested under this act are not 
permitted to have the benefit of trial by 
jury. If found guilty they may receive 
the death penalty, but must be given 
a minimum 5-year sentence. Even if ac- 
quitted, they are still subject to re- 
arraignment and retrial for alleged ac- 
tions arising out of the original charge. 

South West Africa became a trustee- 
ship territory of South Africa under a 
League of Nations mandate. It is now, for 
all practical purposes, a colony of South 
Africa, despite a series of U.N. resolutions 
terminating the area’s mandate status 
and contemplating establishment of an 
independent government. 

South Africa’s contempt for democratic 
principles is matched by the harsh prac- 
tices of the breakaway regime in South- 
ern Rhodesia, where British and U.N. 
sanctions have proven too mild and 
too easily circumvented to be effective. 

And in Angola and Mozambique, where 
360,000 Europeans dominate an African 
population of almost 12 million, condi- 
tions are even more brutal, for there the 
government is more arbitrary, and the 
African population receives less care and 
attention. African liberation groups and 
some 100,000 Portuguese troops have 
been engaged in armed conflict for sev- 
eral years. 

Taken as a whole, there are 32 mil- 
lion non-whites in these five areas who 
are ruled by a white minority of 4.2 mil- 
lion. They have been suppressed for gen- 
erations. They have been denied political 
and economic rights. They have been ex- 
ploited, segregated, terrorized, and killed. 
Their best leaders, who dared to speak 
out against the governments, have paid 
for their ideals with their lives. 

I cannot emphasize enough the critical 
nature of conditions in southern Africa 
today. 

There are significant European popu- 
lations in these five territories, to be sure. 
For many of these Europeans, Africa is 
the only home they have ever known. 
They do not want to leave, yet they are 
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afraid to stay if majority rule ever be- 
comes a reality. In their fear they ignore 
the commendable experiences of Zambia 
and Kenya, and are instead seeking 
strength in military suppression. It will 
not work. 

The leaders of the African liberation 
movements have come increasingly to 
believe that they will achieve their ob- 
jectives only by violence. When one con- 
siders that they are denied the oppor- 
tunity for peaceful demonstrations, ral- 
lies and petitions, that political organi- 
zation is forbidden, that 99 percent of 
the population is not even allowed to 
vote in most of these areas, their des- 
peration is understandable. 

With positions hardening on both 
sides, the conflict seems destined to grow, 
and to involve not only the peoples of 
southern Africa, but neighboring Afri- 
can states and an increasing number of 
nations throughout the world. 

Already the lines are being drawn. De- 
spite official government denials, rebel 
leaders are apparently using both Zam- 
bia and Tanzania as staging areas. Most 
of the freedom movements have head- 
quarters either in Lusaka, in Dar-es- 
Salaam, or both. With the outbreak of 
wider conflict in southern Africa, Zam- 
bia and Tanzania would inevitably be 
drawn into the war, to the great detri- 
ment of their own development. The su- 
perior military capabilities commanded 
by the minority regimes would probably 
combine, and would further compound 
the bloodshed and devastation. 

The other independent nations of 
Africa have cast their lot with the free- 
dom fighters. At the September meeting 
of the Organization for African Unity in 
Kinshasa, the 38 members of the OAU 
voted to give $2 million of their $3.1 mil- 
lion budget to the various liberation 
groups. 

Although some of the Angolan rebels 
are employing Western arms, much of 
the weaponry and other support for the 
liberation organizations seems to come 
from Communist sources. 

I discussed this matter with several of 
the leaders of the freedom movements, 
and their replies were virtually identical: 
“If we have to use Communist aid to 
free ourselves, we would be foolish not 
to use it. Where else can we get it?” 
These leaders do not expect that they or 
their people will turn to communism as 
a way of life. They do not use the rhet- 
oric of communism; they do not view 
the impending conflict in Marxist class 
terms. But they are using Communist 
weapons, and have Communist advisers. 
Some of their officers are being trained 
in Communist countries, and many of 
their students are studying there. In the 
long run, while southern Africa may not 
go Communist, it may turn out to be 
very pro-Communist. 

In these circumstances, with a long 
and bitter struggle looming ahead, the 
choices for American policy are as diffi- 
cult as they are urgent. To be sure, we 
have often expressed our ideological po- 
sition and our hostility to both colonial- 
ism and the antidemocratic systems in 
southern Africa. 

The United States has long made clear 
its opposition to the apartheid policies 
of South Africa. This Government has 
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joined in economic sanctions against 
Southern Rhodesia. It supported the 
creation of an ad hoc U.N. committee to 
study the problem of South-West Africa. 
It deplored the trial in Pretoria of the 
South-West African freedom fighters. 
And the United States has tried to exact 
guarantees from its NATO ally, Portugal, 
that military equipment provided by the 
United States will not be used outside the 
NATO area. 

But in African eyes, the record of what 
we have not done speaks much more 
clearly. We have taken no purposeful 
action to discourage American private 
investment in South Africa, which is now 
in excess of $600 million and serves as a 
vital pillar of support for that unpopular 
regime. In addition, we have placed no 
restrictions on U.S. trade with South 
Africa, other than a prohibition against 
the sale of military equipment. Trade 
with that country has now risen to $650 
million a year. 

The United States regards Southern 
Rhodesia as a “British colony in rebel- 
lion,” yet because of the limited nature of 
our investments and trade, our economic 
sanctions have had no impact at all; and 
we have done too little to persuade the 
British to increase pressure on the rebel 
government. 

America’s allies sell arms and sophisti- 
cated military equipment outright to the 
South African Government, and the U.S. 
Government has made little effort to 
persuade them to do otherwise. 

Portugal receives considerable military 
assistance from the United States, and 
the African freedom fighters insist that 
American weapons are killing their peo- 
ple in Angola and Mozambique. 

I believe that the time has come to 
wrench ourselves from this pattern of 
implied complicity with the southern 
African regimes. I do not fancy that 
maximum American pressure will bring 
early and easy political change to the 
area. I realize that firmer action on our 
part may increase tensions with our Eu- 
ropean allies. But I believe we must re- 
move from the United States any hint of 
sympathy for the minority governments 
of southern Africa. 

Conditions in southern Africa con- 
front the United States and other mem- 
bers of the international community 
with the most difficult issues of interna- 
tional law and morality. No one who re- 
spects as I do the rule of law among 
men and among nations will lightly 
transcend the principle that the domestic 
affairs of sovereign states are not an 
appropriate subject for international 
consideration. The United States and 
other Western nations have been under- 
standably reluctant to take stringent ac- 
tion against southern Africa precisely 
because of their respect for this standard. 

But the facts are that the abridgement 
of human liberty in this area is so over- 
whelming that it is necessarily the con- 
cern of all nations; the danger to inter- 
national peace is so great that it must 
be dealt with by the larger community 
of nations; and, with the exception of 
South Africa itself, none of the terri- 
tories involved is itself a sovereign state 
which can properly invoke the privileged 
claim that its domestic affairs are im- 
mune from international review. What 
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we face in southern Africa is a last, ter- 
rible harvest of practices which have 
won the general condemnation of man- 
kind. 

The trusteeship provisions of the 
Charter of the United Nations, agreed to 
by all of its 120 members, stand in de- 
cisive testimony that there is a definite 
international responsibility for the de- 
pendent peoples of this planet. The 
United States and the world community 
must take every reasonable step to ful- 
fill that obligation. 

This will require us to take a number 
of costly actions now in order to avoid 
more costly actions in the future. 

I believe we must make clear to South 
Africa that, lacking evidence of that 
Government’s willingness to move to- 
ward social justice and equality for the 
African population it controls, the United 
States will begin to disengage from its 
burgeoning economic ties to that coun- 
try. 

I believe we must make clear to Por- 
tugal that, lacking a credible commit- 
ment to self-determination in Angola and 
Mozambique, the United States must and 
will begin to reduce its military relations 
with the Lisbon Government, even at the 
sacrifice of the military facilities which 
we have been permitted to develop on 
Portuguese territory. 

I believe we must do all in our power 
to end the intolerable situation in 
Southern Rhodesia, and that includes an 
absolute ban on U.S. trade with the ter- 
ritory. We must surely support the be- 
lated British proposal in the United 
Nations Security Council for comprehen- 
sive and mandatory economic sanctions 
against Southern Rhodesia. 

These steps will not suffice for the pur- 
poses we seek, but they will represent a 
beginning. 

At stake is our moral and political 
credit with all of Africa. I believe that 
credit is more precious than any short- 
term advantages we might protect by 
maintaining cordial relations with the 
minority regimes in southern Africa. And 
if there is any hope for a gradual and 
peaceful transition to true self-govern- 
ment in that troubled region. I believe 
it will be enhanced by a more decisive 
and more vocal posture on the part of 
the United States. 

Mr. President, in southern Africa we 
must stand by our ideals. The cause of 
peace, freedom and morality is at stake. 

CONCLUSION 


The problems confronting the peoples 
of Africa are as heterogeneous as the 
people themselves. The policy questions 
facing the United States in its relations 
with Africa are comparably varied. I 
have ranged rather widely over some of 
the diverse issues which now loom before 
us. I would like to conclude by recapitu- 
lating briefly some of the principles 
which, in my opinion, should guide U.S. 
policy in Africa. 

First. While there are good reasons for 
the United States to support various re- 
gional efforts, there are also good reasons 
for this country to maintain ample bi- 
lateral relations, both economic and po- 
litical, with many African states. Trade, 
as well as aid, ought to be expanded. 

Second. We should avoid any obses- 
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sive concern with the risks of the cold 
war in Africa. To be sure, the struggle 
for influence still exists. But it is con- 
tained both by the growing maturity of 
the great powers and their increased de- 
sire to limit the hazards of direct con- 
frontation, and by the strongly inde- 
pendent spirit of the Africans themselves. 
We should respect this independence, and 
the policy of nonalinement which it has 
engendered. The African nations are 
friendly to the United States, but as 
Uganda’s President Obote observed to 
me, “One cannot say that, because some- 
one is your friend, that friend’s enemy 
is your enemy.” 

Third. We should make certain that 
our relations with the majority of Afri- 
can states are not clouded by the slight- 
est suspicion of special interest in or 
sympathy for the minority regimes in 
southern Africa. If we are to enjoy bene- 
ficial relations with Africa as a whole, 
it is imperative that we be willing to 
sacrifice the ephemeral advantages of 
good relations with South Africa, South- 
ern Rhodesia, and Portugal, so long as 
they persist in oppressing millions of 
Africans. Only by standing with the just 
demands of the African majority, only by 
fidelity to our own principles, will be able 
to lay a sturdy foundation for our future 
relations with the continent at large. 

Fourth. We should judge African polit- 
ical development according to the distinc- 
tive situation of the Africans themselves, 
not by our standards. A country which is 
90-percent illiterate cannot be expected 
to operate an elaborate two-party system 
with the range of choices available to a 
more advanced nation. In some cases, 
one-party government may be the lesser 
evil in the initial stages of national evolu- 
tion. We should neither condone nor 
condemn such regimes in general, but 
should measure them individually by 
their responsiveness to the perceived 
needs of their people and by the efficacy 
of their attempts to build a more demo- 
cratic system in the shortest possible 
time. Where the alternatives are chaotic 
tribalism or fierce dictatorship, a humane 
central government based on a single 
party with wide popular participation is 
hardly to be despised. 

Fifth. We must put issues ahead of 
personalities in our relations with Afri- 
can countries. We should gear our own 
decisions to our mutual needs and in- 
terests, not to the individual character- 
istics of particular leaders. 

In building a sound basis for future 
relations, it is especially important that 
Africans and Americans come to know 
each other better. In particular, I hope 
that other Members of Congress will 
have occasion to visit Africa, to become 
acquainted personally with the peoples 
and governments of that continent, and 
to assess for themselves the vital business 
now underway there. It is of particular 
concern to me that in recent years, of all 
the funds spent on congressional travel, 
less than 2 percent was expended on 
travel to Africa. Similarly, I hope that 
increasing numbers of African students, 
Officials, businessmen, and others will 
have the opportunity to spend time in 
the United States. A closer association of 
this character can be mutually reward- 
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ing, both in terms of human understand- 
ing and in terms of joint accomplish- 
ment. 

Nothing the United States does will be 
sufficient to assure the success of African 
development; as always, the outcome 
hinges primarily on the efforts of Af- 
ricans themselves. But it is no small 
accomplishment to be an ally in the 
struggle for the freedom and welfare 
of over 250 million people. That role 
America can play in Africa, together with 
other developed nations. That role Amer- 
ica should play, to the limit of its 
capacity. 

As model and midwife, the United 
States can help speed the birth of de- 
mocracy and prosperity in that mighty 
continent. The opportunity and the need 
are there. Let us seize the one to serve 
the other. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BROOKE. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. I was interested in the 
Senator's comments about President 
Sekou Touré. Is the Senator able to make 
any comments about his country’s rela- 
tionship with Ghana and any comments 
about Nkrumah? I noted in the papers 
today a news article about the release of 
certain Ghanaians who had been impris- 
oned to return to Ghana, and also the 
comments about Nkrumah. 

Mr. BROOKE. While I was in Africa 
I visited Guinea, as I have already said. 
I was the guest of President Sekou Touré 
at a conference. He told me at that time, 
as is well known, that Nkrumah was his 
house guest. At one time he had been 
referred to as copresident of Guinea. I 
did not see Nkrumah while I was in 
Guinea. He is relatively well protected 
and is mostly confined—though I do not 
say that he is stringently confined—to 
his quarters as a guest of President 
Touré. He apparently has no activity in 
the Guinean Government, for I attended 
a speech of President Touré, at which 
ambassadors of all other countries were 
present, and Nkrumah was not present at 
that time. 

When I went to Ghana, I also had the 
opportunity to talk with General Joseph 
Ankrah, who is, of course, the leader of 
the present government. Genera] Ankrah 
told me at that time they were prepared 
to release people who had been held 
in prison, who had been friendly to 
Nhrumah. He said that the country was 
progressing, and there had been no trou- 
ble since an abortive mini-coup some 
time ago. They did not fear any uprising 
in Ghana through the efforts or influence 
of Nkrumah. 

There is still some bitterness in Ghana, 
paricularly on the part of the govern- 
ment, about Nkrumah. I was shown cer- 
tain investments which had not been 
made wisely under Nkrumah’s adminis- 
tration. But still, in Africa, Nkrumah 
seemingly was respected by African lead- 
ers for his pan-Africanism. 

Several of these leaders made a dis- 
tinction, saying, “There are two Nkru- 
mahs. One is the Nkrumah of Ghana, 
who may or may not have been wrong 
in his leadership of Ghana. The other 
is Nkrumah, the African.” They respect 
the latter and give no evidence of their 
opinion so far as the former is concerned. 
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But I will treat some of this in my further 
remarks. 

Mr. COOPER. I believe it was reported 
several months ago that Sekou Touré 
contemplated a military movement 
against Ghana. I assume the Senator 
heard no discussion of that kind? 

Mr. BROOKE. I did hear allegations 
made to that effect. President Touré 
denied that he ever entertained the idea 
of moving against Ghana. General 
Ankrah evidenced no fear that any such 
movement would be underway. Practi- 
cally speaking, Guinea is encountering 
such economic difficulties itself that it 
has no army of any standing or size to 
use against a neighbor. It would be im- 
practical, if not impossible, for Guinea 
to move against Ghana. 

Mr. COOPER. My questions on this 
particular issue arose from reading cer- 
tain articles previously, and my interest 
was renewed this morning in reading a 
news story about Guinea, Ghana, Touré, 
and Nkrumah, 

While I am speaking, let me say that 
we owe the Senator from Massachusetts 
a great debt for bringing us his informa- 
tive report. It gives us a clearer idea of 
the problem of these countries, which we 
need very much. We are very indebted to 
the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. BROOKE. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Kentucky for his 
generous words, and for entering into 
this colloquy with me. 

Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BROOKE. I yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, I con- 
gratulate the distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts for the product of his 
labors: a long and arduous trip and visit 
through Africa, his work and study, and 
now his report, which I am sure will 
provide a new insight to the entire Sen- 
ate. I believe it is a most excellent politi- 
cal and economic report on conditions on 
that continent. 

I was quite interested in his discussion 
of the independence and neutrality of so 
many of the African nations, which does 
not necessarily represent a deterrent to 
this country; for if we recall our own 
early years in this Republic, our position 
was very much the same. 

I also was interested in his comments 
on aid and his favoring multilateral 
treatment. I must say that I favor, I be- 
lieve, if I correctly understand the Sena- 
tor’s comments, on a regional basis, more 
than he would provide. 

In September of last year, I had the 
opportunity to visit three of the East 
African nations and to study their co- 
ordinated efforts, to which the Senator 
has referred, and to note, also, the new 
development of the Union of Senegal 
African States. I would hope that aid on 
a regional basis, not in prestige products, 
but in the fundamental elements that 
give a nation growth—in transportation, 
in communication, and in education— 
would be part of our policy in aiding these 
countries that are emerging now, for 
they emerge really as regions. Their basic 
laws are the result of colonial days. 

I wish to say once again that I con- 
gratulate the Senator. I hope his speech 
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today will have the attention it deserves 
by every Member of this body. 

Mr. BROOKE. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Kansas for his 
kind and generous remarks. I know of 
his visits to Africa, and I believe he has 
made a contribution to my remarks today 
by including his opinions, particularly 
pertaining to regional and bilateral aid 
in Africa. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may proceed for 15 additional 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, I yield 
to the distinguished Senator from Il- 
linois. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I should 
like to say, first, how grateful I am for 
the usual critical analysis made of a 
very complex problem by the distin- 
guished Senator from Massachusetts. He 
has added to my understanding of this 
area. 

I should like to ask whether the Sena- 
tor is satisfied that U.S. military equip- 
ment is not used by Portugal in Angola 
and Mozambique. 

Mr. BROOKE. I am not satisfied that 
it is not used. There were allegations 
that NATO military equipment and 
weaponry were being used by Portugal 
in Angola and in Mozambique. I did not 
go to Mozambique, nor did I go to An- 
gola. I was unable to verify those alle- 
gations. 

However, rebel leaders from both Mo- 
zambique and Angola with whom I 
spoke—and certainly the Senator should 
know the source of my information— 
were unanimous in saying that the weap- 
ons being used in their territories were of 
Western origin. They said these arms 
came primarily from Portugal, and were 
weapons that the United States had sent 
for NATO purposes. 

Mr, PERCY. One further question. I 
am sorry I was not in the Chamber to 
hear all the remarks made by the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts. However, on my 
own visits to Africa, I have tried to de- 
termine the degree of importance that 
the activities of the U.S. Government 
has there. I have been impressed by the 
fine technical asistance offered by the 
State of Israel and the excellence of 
their programs, even though modest in 
size 


Can the Senator comment on the de- 
gree of influence being exerted by the 
Communist Chinese Government and by 
the Soviet Union in Africa, and say 
whether, with our own preoccupation in 
Southeast Asia, our lack of attention to 
Africa puts us in jeopardy with respect 
to those other two powers? 

Mr. BROOKE. I know that the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Illinois was not 
able to be present during the long re- 
marks I made this morning, but I did 
treat this subject rather extensively. I 
pointed out that considerable assistance 
is being given both by the Soviet bloc 
and by the Communist Chinese Govern- 
ment to African nations. I further 
found—and this is something of grave 
importance to the U.S. Government— 
that in most instances the African coun- 
tries had first approached Western na- 
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tions, including the United States, for 
assistance, prior to approaching the So- 
viet Union, or the Communist Chinese. 

This was done by Guinea, as I pointed 
out, after the French withdrew and took 
everything out of that country. Presi- 
dent Sekou Touré came to the United 
States, and our Government refused to 
give him assistance at that time because 
of our close ties to France. This was 
done in Nigeria, when the Nigerian Gov- 
ernment sought assistance from our 
country. I think we were correct in that 
instance, particularly in not providing 
additional weaponry, because we did not 
want to enlarge the conflict. 

Again, in the case of Tanzania and 
Zambia, which are contemplating the 
building of a joint railroad plus the re- 
pair of a highway, Tanzania came to the 
United States for assistance but the 
United States refused because it did not 
feel the railroad was feasible. It was then 
that Tanzania went to the Communist 
Chinese, who are now building the rail- 
road. And so it goes. There is some Soviet 
influence and Communist Chinese influ- 
ence in Africa today, but I want to sum 
up by saying I do not feel that merely 
because a nation is the recipient of 
Soviet assistance or Chinese assistance 
that that necessarily means that nation 
is pro-Communist or anti-West or anti- 
American. It is not true. I would refer 
to a statement by President Kaunda of 
Zambia who said that you just do not 
take on the enemies of a nation just be- 
cause you are that nation’s friend. 

Mr. PERCY. I have one last question. 
It has been my growing belief that this 
Nation should try to work away from bi- 
lateral aid to countries in many instances 
and work toward multilateral aid, and 
instead of a country-to-country basis, to 
work through such international agen- 
cies as the Special Fund of the United 
Nations or the World Bank. 

I understand the soft loan fund of the 
World Bank will be nearly exhausted in 
April or May of this year; and that these 
soft loans made to developing nations by 
18 countries will be necessary in many 
developing nations to undertake fi- 
nancing on long-term projects. These 
soft loans are loans and not grants. For 
every 40 cents we put in out of a dollar, 
60 cents is put in by other countries, so 
we are matching one and one-half to one. 
The fund is supervised by 17 or 18 of the 
wealthier, more developed nations of the 
world. 

Is it the impression of the Senator, 
after visiting Africa, that it would be well 
for the U.S. Congress to give serious con- 
sideration to help replenish interna- 
tional development funds of the World 
Bank rather than have them exhausted 
and only have the International Bank for 
making hard loans that must be paid 
back immediately, rather than long-term 
loans, and to a degree subsidize interest 
costs, but still have the loans repayable 
rather than as gifts? 

Mr. BROOKE. I agree with the Sena- 
tor’s conclusion and I so indicated in my 
prepared text. 

However, I did point out that even 
multilateral loans are in the future, and 
although we have adopted a policy of 
getting away from bilateral assistance, 
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nevertheless I did find that most of these 
countries, even though they are looking 
toward regional assistance and coopera- 
tion, are still at the stage of their de- 
velopment where they still need bilateral 
assistance. I do not believe that these 
forms of assistance have to be mutually 
exclusive. I believe we can have both, as 
the Senator from Kansas pointed out, 
and not just on the hydroelectric projects 
and matters of that nature. I believe this 
is the thinking of Africans themselves. 

I talked with two vice presidents of 
the African Development Bank who are 
thinking in terms of regionalism. I agree 
with the conclusion of the distinguished 
junior Senator from Illinois that we can 
assist these African nations through the 
World Bank and the other development 
banks. The objective of African nations 
is to help themselves; our objective 
should be help them help themselves. We 
can best do this in the manner which the 
Senator suggested. I thank the Senator 
for his contribution. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President (Mr. Mc- 
InTYRE in the chair), will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr, BROOKE. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Illinois raised a very crucial 
question, and it is a question to which 
the Senate and the House of Represent- 
atives will have to address itself this year. 
As the Senator knows, the foreign aid bill 
is now before the Committee on Foreign 
Relations and its provisions limits aid, 
including technical aid to 55 countries. It 
would exclude some countries in Africa 
that formerly received aid. Instead of 
35 countries only 21 would receive aid. 
There is a very small amount recom- 
mended for Africa—just $179 million. 
About 80 percent of the entire funds 
recommended in the bill would be made 
available to 15 countries. 

I believe that the bill will be cut, but 
I would like to see part of the relatively 
large sums made available for a few 
countries be shifted to African countries. 
I think we have an opportunity to aid 
Africa. 

The Senator from Illinois was correct 
when he said that the “soft-loan window” 
of the World Bank is exhausted; $480 
million has been requested of the U.S. 
Government in installments of 3 years. 
I do not know whether that amount will 
be made available or not. It presents 
problems with respect to our balance of 
payments, but it has been suggested that 
our contribution would only be available 
for purchase in this country, so as not 
to adversely affect our payments problem. 

I would agree with the Senator—and 
I have held this position for many, many 
years—it is a position that grows out 
of my experience in India. I believe that 
aid by itself will not cause the recipient 
nation to be alined with a particular 
country or against a particular country. 
If that were true, practically every coun- 
try in the world would be alined with the 
United States. We will have to believe 
that a nation desires to be independent, 
and if it wants to be nonalined with the 
United States, we hope that same in- 
dependence will cause it to resist aline- 
ment with Communist countries. 

I am informed that the Communist 
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Chinese are making a determined effort 
in many countries in Africa to establish 
Communist parties and revolutionary- 
guerrilla type activities such as those 
now apparent—into Zambia, Tanzania, 
and Rhodesia. 

I would like the Senator to give us 
his impression of the attitude of the peo- 
ple of these countries toward our coun- 
try, because, as the Senator said, we do 
not intervene to support nationalist 
movements as in Rhodesia, South-West 
Africa, the Republic of South Africa. 
Also, what is their viewpoint about what 
is happening in America? I wonder 
whether the Senator discussed these is- 
sues in his visits. Particularly our in- 
ternal problems. I should like to have the 
Senator's views. 

Mr. BROOKE. The two questions I was 
asked most, not only by members of the 
various governments in Africa, but also 
by the people themselves to whom I 
spoke—notably members of student 
bodies in universities there—concerned 
the issue of civil rights in this country 
and the Vietnam war. Those were the 
two most important issues. 

Naturally, our treatment of the Negro 
minority in this country has not en- 
deared us to Africans living on the con- 
tinent of Africa. They know that we have 
stated in our Constitution all men are 
created equal, yet they hear much about 
the separation of the races, the denial 
of equal opportunity and the quality of 
education. They read about riots in our 
urban centers, demonstrations, and the 
like. They are knowledgeable about these 
problems of America. They are very 
much concerned about them. They won- 
der how we can be so inconsistent, how 
our promises and their fulfillment are so 
different. Those are things which, of 
course, have hurt us in Africa. But they 
should not hurt us because, as I said, one 
of our chief political assets should be the 
large population of African descent in 
this country. 

Of course, Vietnam is an issue which 
has been well discussed and is well known 
all over the world. I frankly found dif- 
ferences of opinion in Africa about the 
problem at that time which was just 
prior to the cessation of the bombing in 
parts of the north and the move toward 
a negotiated peace. Most of the young 
students to whom I spoke were similar 
in their outlook to many students in this 
country regarding cessation of the bomb- 
ing, and general opposition to the war 
in Vietnam, 

I cannot stress enough that Africa is 
undergoing great changes. Africa is mov- 
ing on from its first goal of independence 
to its second goal of economic and po- 
litical stability. As such, Africa is going 
through growing pains but is, I believe, 
more attuned to the West and to the 
United States. 

Many people in Africa have great re- 
spect for Abraham Lincoln and past 
leaders of the U.S. Government. In the 
countries where I did find Chinese Com- 
munists or Soviet assistance being 
given—for example, in one country 
where there was a multimillion-dollar 
auditorium, with fountains playing all 
around it, which the Chinese had de- 
signed and constructed—I did not find 
that because they had constructed that 
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auditorium, the people of that country 
were any more pro-Chinese, or any more 
anti-American, than any other country 
I visited. 

We must be mature enough to under- 
stand that the Soviet bloc and the Com- 
munist Chinese are going to spend 
money. They are spending money all 
over the world trying to use their influ- 
ence. We are doing likewise. Even 
though I will admit that many African 
leaders are collectivists, I believe that 
after economic development is achieved, 
there will be more individualist thinking 
on the part of leaders of African coun- 
tries. And I think we have an excellent 
opportunity to aid the trend toward re- 
spect for individual values. 

Mr. COOPER. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Massachusetts one more 
question. The Senator has spoken of the 
attitude of Africans toward American 
internal troubles. I should like to ask the 
Senator: Is there a realization that from 
a governmental point of view, that our 
Government, unlike the South African 
Government, or that of Rhodesia, does 
not subscribe to a policy of discrimina- 
tion and that successive American ad- 
ministrations and the leadership in this 
country, politically, in the business 
world, among the churches, the labor 
movement and others are doing every- 
thing they can to move toward achieving 
the goal of nondiscrimination? 

Mr. BROOKE. To a degreé, I believe 
that is true. One of the things I found 
somewhat alarming was that African 
leaders, in far too many instances, as well 
as the African people generally, in read- 
ing the newspapers, watching television, 
and listening to the radio are apt to give 
more credence to what is written or said 
by one individual in this country. Let us 
say that one Member of Congress makes 
a speech which could be considered racist 
It will get wide play in Africa. As a re- 
sult, many Africans will believe that that 
is the American Government speaking as 
a. whole. 

I tried my best to point out that such 
statements were the opinion of one 
individual only and not the American 
Government speaking, that under our 
system of government anyone can stand 
up and say anything, presumably, he 
chooses to say, and that Africans should 
look to the actions of the American 
Government rather than to the words 
of one individual. 

But these views are common all over 
the world, including Asia. They hear one 
person speaking, and they listen to him 
and credit our entire system of govern- 
ment for those remarks. 

Generally speaking, the more educated 
Africans do understand what our Gov- 
ernment has done and what it has not 
done, as well as the difference between 
the Government’s role and individual’s 
role in speaking in America. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Massachusetts yield? 

Mr. BROOKE. I yield. 

Mr. BAKER. I commend the junior 
Senator from Massachusetts on his pres- 
entation, which is characteristically 
thorough and characteristically full of 
sensitive insight. 

I am intrigued with the colloquy be- 
tween the distinguished senior Senator 
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from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper], who was 
once this country’s Ambassador to India, 
and the remarks of the Senator from 
Kansas, with respect to the general na- 
ture of our foreign assistance. 

I would be particularly happy to see 
an adaptation of a plan, which this body 
has approved in principle, examined for 
its potential in other regions and areas 
of the world, including Africa. I speak 
now of the so-called Eisenhower plan 
for the utilization of nuclear energy to 
produce new wealth and new resources 
so that many of the developing nations 
in Africa, Asia, the Middle East, and 
elsewhere, can undertake a greater share 
in the formulation of their own economic 
destinies without the unilateral urging 
or direction of this or any nation. I feel 
that the central theme, as found in the 
presentation by the junior Senator from 
Massachusetts, the senior Senator from 
Kentucky, and the Senator from Kansas, 
is that we cannot purchase the good will 
of any nation; that America has a moral 
obligation and has a political obligation 
to use its resources to permit others to 
help themselves, rather than to permit 
the resources of America to be dedicated 
to the short-term purposes of any regime, 
or any people, or any government. 

Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent for 5 additional min- 
utes. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, reserving the right to object—and 
I shall not object—I merely want to call 
attention to the fact that the Senator 
has now been speaking for 2½ hours. He 
has been making a fine speech, but I hope 
there will not be many more requests for 
extensions of time. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I assure 
the distinguished Senator from Massa- 
chusetts and the distinguished majority 
whip that my remarks will not extend for 
more than a moment or two, if I may 
have 2 minutes on my application, Mr. 
President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, to con- 
tinue, I think the perils of our time, 
whether in Africa, as outlined by the 
Senator from Massachusetts, or in the 
Mideast, which is so volatile and so po- 
tentially dangerous, or Asia or Southeast 
Asia, as touched upon by the Senator 
from Kentucky, are such that the Na- 
tion must face up to the realization that 
the old techniques of bilateral aid by it- 
self will not suffice in this era of growing 
nationalism; that the national dignity of 
countries, whether they are emerging, 
growing countries in Africa or elsewhere, 
demands a high degree of respect which 
they can have only if they are able to 
avail themselves of their available re- 
sources, rather than on the basis of a 
simple handout alone from this country, 
or Red China, or Russia, or otherwise. 

So I hope the speech which the able 
Senator from Massachusetts has so elo- 
quently made is heeded by this Govern- 
ment and that it will find new ways and 
techniques to use the resources of this 
country to foster the national ambitions 
and economic integrity of growing na- 
tions, without putting America in the 
posture of the grantor of resources. Such 
a direct grant of resources is so often 
resented simply because it is suspect 
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as an extension of American policy. I 
think the unity of our foreign policy can 
apply in the Mideast, Asia, Africa, and 
throughout the world on that basis. I 
think the time is short during which we 
may face up to the fact that the way we 
did it 20 years ago will not necessarily 
serve to do it now and for the immediate 
future. 

Mr, BROOKE. I thank the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Tennessee 
for his contribution, and the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. Cooper] for his contribution. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may proceed for 1 minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I want to compliment the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Massachu- 
setts. He has made a very useful and a 
very helpful speech, and I think it will 
contribute much to the knowledge of 
those who read it. I want to congratulate 
him for the time that he has spent in 
studying the matters about which he has 
spoken and to congratulate him on the 
preparation and delivery of a very 
thoughtful statement. 

Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, I cer- 
tainly thank the distinguished Senator 
from West Virginia for his very generous 
remarks. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under the 
previous order, the Senate will now pro- 
ceed to the transaction of routine morn- 
ing business. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


REPORT OF THE FIRST QUADRENNIAL REVIEW 
OF MILITARY COMPENSATION 


A letter from the Secretary of Defense, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, on an in- 
terim basis, volume I of the report of the 
First Quadrennial Review of Military Com- 
pensation (with an accompanying report); 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

INTERNATIONAL COFFEE AGREEMENT, 1968 

A letter from the Secretary of State, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
carry out the obligations of the United 
States under the International Coffee Agree- 
ment, 1968, signed at New York on March 
21, 1968, and for other purposes (with an 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Finance. 

REPORT OF THE WASHINGTON METROPOLITAN 

AREA TRANSIT AUTHORITY 

A letter from the Chairman, Washington 
Metropolitan Area Transit Authority, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, the first annual 
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report of the Authority for the calendar 
year 1967, and a regional rapid rail transit 
plan and program adopted March 1, 1968 
(with an accompanying report and plan); 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


THIRD PREFERENCE AND SIXTH PREFERENCE 
CLASSIFICATIONS FOR CERTAIN ALIENS 


A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to law, re- 
ports relating to third- and sixth-preference 
classifications for certain aliens (with ac- 
companying papers); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK CENTENNIAL 


A letter from the Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Interior, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation to commemorate the 
100th anniversary of the establishment of 
Yellowstone National Park by providing for 
the national park centennial, and for other 
purposes (with an accompanying paper); to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

PROPOSED AMENDMENT OF POSTAL EMBEZZLE- 
MENT STATUTE 


A letter from the Fostmaster General, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legisla- 
tion to repeal section 1727 of title 18, United 
States Code, so as to permit prosecution of 
postal employees for failure to remit postage 
due collections, under the postal embezzle- 
ment statute, section 1711 of title 18, United 
States Code (with an accompanying paper); 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL CONFEREE—H.R. 15399 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Hruska] be ap- 
pointed as an additional conferee on the 
part of the Senate on H.R. 15399, the 
urgent supplemental appropriation bill 
of 1968. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HOLLAND. In explanation, the 
original conferee, the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Maine [Mrs. SMITH], was un- 
able to serve. The Republican ranking 
member on the committee has designated 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hruska! to serve in this capacity. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. FULBRIGHT, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, without amendment: 

S. 2914. A bill to authorize the further 
amendment of the Peace Corps Act (Rept. 
No. 1095) . 

By Mr. MORSE, from the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, without amend- 
ment: 

H.R. 13176. An act to amend the acts of 
February 1, 1826, and February 20, 1833, to 
authorize the State of Ohio to use the pro- 
ceeds from the sale of certain lands for edu- 
cational purposes (Rept. No. 1096). 


OMNIBUS CRIME CONTROL AND 
SAFE STREETS ACT OF 1967—RE- 
PORT OF A COMMITTEE—ADDI- 
TIONAL, MINORITY, AND INDI- 
VIDUAL VIEWS (S. REPT. NO. 
1097) -RESOLUTION 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on the Judiciary, I re- 
port favorably, with an amendment, the 
bill (S. 917) to assist State and local 
governments in reducing the incidence 
of crime, to increase the effectiveness, 
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fairness, and coordination of law en- 
forcement and criminal justice systems 
at all levels of government, and for other 
purposes, and I submit a report thereon. 
I ask unanimous consent that the report 
be printed, together with the additional 
views of Senators TypINGs, KENNEDY of 
Massachusetts, SMaTHERS, and FONG, and 
the minority and individual views of 
Senators BAYH, Scott, EASTLAND, THUR- 
MOND, DIRKSEN, and HRUSKA. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be received and the bill will be 
placed on the calendar; and, without ob- 
jection, the report will be printed, as re- 
quested by the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit a resolution (S. Res. 283) and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The resolution requests an additional 
6,000 copies of the report to the Senate 
to accompany S. 917, the Safe Streets 
and Crime Control Act. 

I have discussed the request with the 
chairman of the Committee on Rules 
and Administration [Mr. JORDAN of 
North Carolina], and the ranking mi- 
nority member, the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Curtis]. Both have given 
their approval to this procedure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reso- 
lution will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That there be printed for the 
use of the Committee on the Judiciary 6,000 
additional copies of its report to the Senate 
to accompany S. 917, the Safe Streets and 
Crime Control Act. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the resolution? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was considered and agreed to. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN AGING, 1967— 
REPORT OF SPECIAL COMMITTEE 
ON AGING (S. REPT. 1098) 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, pursuant to Senate Resolution 
20, adopted February 17, 1967, I submit a 
report from the Special Committee on 
Aging entitled “Developments in Aging, 
1967.” 

As the report states: 

Challenges related to aging in our Nation 
were expressed in 1967 both in declarations 
of intent and by concrete actions. A year 
which began with President Johnson’s mes- 
sage on older Americans—the second such 
message issued by a President of the United 
States—ended with the passage of the social 
security amendments that provided the larg- 
est cash benefits ever granted at one time. 
Federal agencies also demonstrated ingenu- 
ity and determination in administering old 
and new programs. Finally, the Senate Spe- 
cial Committee on Aging and its subcommit- 
tees began or continued studies clearly in- 
dicating that new problems and new oppor- 
tunities arise as the population of aging and 
aged Americans increases every year. 


Considerable attention is given to the 
question of inadequate income, which is 
described as “now more than ever the 
major problem faced by a majority of 
Americans living in retirement.” The re- 
port notes that a new Commission on 
Income Maintenance has been estab- 
lished, but points out that the Commis- 
sion has been created primarily to deal 
with welfare reform. The committee re- 
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port recommends that “the executive 
branch consider the ultimate establish- 
ment of an Institute on Retirement In- 
come closely patterned after an institute 
announced by President Johnson in 1967 
to deal with urban problems. Such an in- 
stitute would be geared for problem solv- 
ing as well as sustained study.” 

In addition, the report gives strong 
support for legislation calling for a White 
House Conference on Aging in 1970. I am 
happy to note that Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 117—which proposes such a confer- 
ence—received favorable consideration 
from the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare last Thursday. 

To summarize the wide range of con- 
clusions offered in the report issued to- 
day, I offer the following: 

Health service costs: The committee 
concludes that concern over rising med- 
ical costs will direct public attention to 
fundamental health care organizational 
deficiencies of special importance to the 
elderly. Medicare and medicaid are rais- 
ing some levels of health care and pro- 
viding much-needed financing of some 
costs to ill, elderly Americans. Essential 
as the two programs are, however, they 
stand in need of changes outlined in the 
report. The committee notes that the 
elderly in some urban centers face what 
one city health administrator described 
as a “breakdown of family doctoring,“ 
and offers interim recommendations in- 
tended to encourage development of new 
forms of service. The report also calls 
for a greater national commitment to 
preventive health care, including screen- 
ing for disease before illness can take 
hold. 

An emerging “retirement revolution”: 
As more Americans retire earlier and 
live longer, they are contibuting to a 
“retirement revolution of such magni- 
tude and significance that it deserves 
national attention and probably new di- 
rections in national policy.” The com- 
mittee calls for passage of a bill requir- 
ing preretirement training in Federal 
agencies. It also asks for experimenta- 
tion by the Administration on Aging in 
establshing new kinds of work-life pat- 
terns including phased retirement plans 
and new kinds of part-time work. Edu- 
cational television is described as having 
great potential usefulness to the retire- 
ment and preretirement community. 

Employment opportunities: Anticipat- 
ing that the Age Discrimination in Em- 
ployment Act of 1967 will “speed other 
changes necessary for full and effective 
use of older workers,” the committee also 
welcomes the establishment by the De- 
partment of Labor of a major pilot pro- 
gram intended to fulfill several objec- 
tives of a proposed older Americans com- 
munity service program. 

Housing and a livable environment: 
The rent supplement program “should be 
extended to serve additional numbers of 
Americans who, in any of several ways, 
stand in special need of its assistance.” 
In addition, the model cities program 
should pay sufficient heed to the elderly 
and “their unique problems and special 
needs—as well as the contributions they 
can make to the citizen participation 
aspects of individual projects.” 

Long-term care: The report commends 
legislation enacted last year to raise 
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standards in nursing homes, but also ob- 
serves: 

Meaningful and comprehensive progress 
will not be achieved until the resources of 
the total health community are utilized to 
provide the quality and degree of care de- 
sired for the elderly in a truly comprehensive 
spectrum of services. 


Role of Administration on Aging: 
Created by the Older Americans Act of 
1965, the AOA was absorbed by a new 
agency in a reorganization plan adopted 
by the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare in August. Today’s Senate 
committee report says that the reorga- 
nization raises serious questions about 
the possible downgrading of the AOA. 

War on poverty and the elderly: The 
report asks for “full implementation of 
1967 amendments that directed estab- 
lishment of more adequate programs on 
behalf of the elderly by the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity.” 

Social services: Project FIND, an out- 
reach program for the elderly poor, has 
already demonstrated that a great need 
exists for additional FIND-type projects. 
The report also discusses long-range 
needs likely “in the face of foreseeable 
increased demands for service.” 

Consumer interests: The report de- 
scribes new educational programs begun 
by Federal agencies in 1967 to help older 
Americans get the most for their dollars 
in today’s complex marketplace. The re- 
port also comments: 

There is much room for experimentation 
and discussion about the design of apart- 
ments and fixtures used in federally assisted 
housing accommodations for the elderly. The 
receptive attitude at the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development to sugges- 
tions already received leads to the conclusion 
that further exploration will be productive. 


I would also like to thank the subcom- 
mittee chairmen for their productive 
work during the year: Frank E. Moss, 
chairman, Housing for the Elderly and 
Long-Term Care; JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
chairman, Employment and Retirement 
Incomes; Epwarp M. KENNEDY, chair- 
man, Federal, State, and Community 
Services; GEORGE A. SMATHERS, chairman, 
Health of the Elderly; WALTER F. MON- 
DALE, Chairman, Retirement and the In- 
dividual. 

Finally, some mention should be made 
of the excellent and very helpful reports 
made by Federal Departments and Agen- 
cies at the request of the committee. The 
reports are reproduced in the appendix 
to the report. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the report be printed, together 
with minority views. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be received; and, without objec- 
tion, the report will be printed, as re- 
quested by the Senator from New Jersey. 


EXECUTIVE REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 

The following favorable report of a 
committee was submitted: 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, without reservation: 

Executive P, 90th Congress, first session, 
Convention on International Exhibitions 
(Ex. Rept. No. 2). 
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BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BROOKE: 

S. 3397. A bill for the relief of Foo Ying 
Yee; and 

S. 3398. A bill for the relief of Cheng-huai 
Li; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CASE: 

S. 3399. A bill to amend the Federal Avia- 
tion Act of 1958 in order to provide for regu- 
lation of public exposure to sonic booms by 
certain aircraft over the United States; to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Case when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MORSE: 

S. 3400. A bill to provide Federal assistance 
to States for improving elementary and sec- 
ondary teachers’ salaries, for meeting the 
urgent needs of elementary and secondary 
education, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Morse when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. SMATHERS: 

S. 3401. A bill for the relief of James L. 
Shull; and 

S. 3402. A bill for the relief of Lt. (junior 
grade) Richard A. Jackson, U.S. Naval Re- 
serve; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JACKSON (by request) : 

S. 3403. A bill to designate the Flat Tops 
Wilderness, Routt and White River National 
Forests, in the State of Colorado; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Jackson when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BREWSTER: 

S. 3404. A bill to amend the Civil Service 
Retirement Act to authorize the retirement 
of employees after 25 years of service with- 
out reduction in annuity; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

(See the remarks of Mr. BREWSTER when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 


S. 3399—INTRODUCTION OF BILL TO 
DEAL WITH QUESTION OF OVER- 
LAND SST FLIGHTS 


Mr. CASE, Mr. President, I introduce, 
for appropriate reference, a bill to help 
resolve the question of whether super- 
sonic transports should be permitted to 
fly over the United States in such a man- 
ner as to create sonic booms. 

Possibly in less than 3 years supersonic 
transports—SST’s—capable of flying 
twice the speed of sound, or about 1,200 
miles an hour, will begin rolling off Eu- 
ropean production lines and into com- 
mercial service throughout the world. 
Already six major U.S. airlines have or- 
derd a total of 38 of these Concordes, and 
10 foreign airlines, most of which fly to 
the United States, have ordered 36 more. 

While some delays have occurred in 
developing the 1,800 miles per hour 
American version of the SST, it is ex- 
pected to be in commercial service by 
1974 or 1975. The U.S. SST fleet will 
range anywhere from 200 to 1,200 planes. 

It is clear that we must begin now to 
prepare for the advent of the commercial 
supersonic age. We are fortunate that 
time for action remains before the first 
commercial Concordes appear in Amer- 
ican skies. It is the purpose of my bill to 
ban overland flights at supersonic speeds 
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until all aspects of the sonic boom have 
been investigated and Congress has de- 
cided whether such flights should be per- 
mitted. 

Specifically, my bill will (first) ban 
nonmilitary supersonic flights over the 
United States and its territories and pos- 
sessions for an indefinite period; second, 
provide for a 2-year program of inten- 
sive scientific investigation into all as- 
pects of the boom; and, third, put the 
decision on overland flights at more than 
the speed of sound in the hands of the 
Congress. 

The rapid approach of the commercial 
supersonic age confronts us with some 
difficult choices. On the one hand we are 
naturally eager to take advantage of the 
faster means of travel that the super- 
sonics will provide. But on the other we 
should be aware of the penalties we may 
have to pay for permitting supersonic 
airliners, trailed by their thunderous 
sonic booms, to fly over land, particularly 
over heavily populated areas. 

Contrary to what many may believe, 
the boom follows continuously in the 
track of a plane moving faster than the 
speed of sound, and may be as much as 
50 to 80 miles wide throughout a super- 
sonic flight. On a single flight across the 
United States, the experts believe, as 
many as 10 to 20 million persons may be 
boomed by a supersonically operated 
SST. 

Far more is involved than the shatter- 
ing affront to the ears. Already initial 
tests have resulted in cracked plaster, 
broken windows, and tumbling bric-a- 
brac, though studies on structural dam- 
age are so far inconclusive. More impor- 
tantly yet to be answered are such ques- 
tions as the effect of the boom on per- 
sons with heart ailments, on surgeons in 
the midst of delicate operations, on 
sleeping people, on weak buildings, on 
mountains laden with snow or loose rocks 
and on ancient geological formations, a 
few areas of deep concern. 

In short, is the boom tolerable? The 
tests conducted in Oklahoma City in 
1964, for example, showed that 27 per- 
cent of the residents of that community 
could not tolerate eight booms a day. No 
tests were made at night. 

The American taxpayer, who is pay- 
ing—on a reimbursable basis, he hopes— 
for 90 percent of the cost of developing 
the U.S. SST prototype, is clearly entitled 
to ask whether the SST project amounts 
to progress. Prompted by growing con- 
cern over the destructive potential of the 
sonic boom, people at all levels of gov- 
ernment and industry, as well as the pub- 
lic at large, are asking some pointed ques- 
tions about the program: For example, 
are the convenience of the few who will 
use the plane and the competitive ad- 
vantage it will bring to the airline and 
aircraft industries worth the billions it 
may cost to develop the SST and the pos- 
sible deterioration to the environment 
that may be caused? One of the more im- 
portant aspects of that question is 
whether supersonic flights over the 
United States should be permitted if the 
boom, a product of physical laws, can- 
not be reduced to tolerable levels, assum- 
ing such levels exist. 

As matters presently stand the Fed- 
eral Aviation Administration apparently 
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has sufficient authority to give the an- 
swer to this question, Unfortunately, the 
FAA is not only in charge of SST devel- 
opment in the United States, but un- 
doubtedly is the country’s leading advo- 
cate of the project and its commercial 
and economic potential. 

Further, its position on the question 
of supersonic overflights has been ambiv- 
alent. On the one hand it states that fur- 
ther testing is needed before the question 
can be answered. But on another, the 
head of the SST project for FAA has been 
quoted as saying that “the public will 
have to learn to accept sonic boom to 
a degree.” 

Even were the FAA not in this awk- 
ward position, a decision on multiple 
overland supersonic flights is too im- 
portant to be left in the hands of a 
single Government agency. Clearly the 
people themselves must be permitted to 
decide through their elected representa- 
tives in the Congress. 

But what criteria will Congress use in 
arriving at such a decision? I, and I think 
most Americans, believe that the health 
and welfare of our people and the quality 
of the environment we live in should be 
the central consideration. 

My bill is designed to assure that Con- 
gress can make up its mind about super- 
sonic overland flights on the basis of the 
broadest criteria possible. It will do this 
by directing the FAA to conduct a com- 
prehensive, 2-year research effort into all 
aspects of the sonic boom. In carrying out 
its study, the FAA also is directed by my 
bill to consult with seven departments 
and agencies with either expertise in the 
sonic boom field or concerns about the 
boom’s effects on various facets of Ameri- 
can life. A number of studies have been 
made or are underway and the National 
Academy of Sciences has recommended 
additional research. An interim as well 
as a final report to the Congress is re- 
quired by my bill. 

The other part of my bill is the in- 
definite ban on supersonic flights. The 
purpose of this ban is to give Congress 
an opportunity to deliberate the super- 
sonic overflight question in an atmos- 
phere of calm. Such an atmosphere might 
not prevail if, at the time of congressional 
consideration, the Concorde is filling our 
skies with sonic booms. 

The threat of the sonic boom is fur- 
ther illustration of the conflict between 
man’s drive for technological progress 
and his desire for a livable environment. 
But as a nation I believe we are moving 
from blind idolization of technology to 
recognition that we must also be con- 
cerned with its effect on the quality of 
life and the livability of the environment. 

In short, I believe we want technolog- 
ical and physical progress, but we want 
it on acceptable terms. 

Insofar as this is possible with the 
sonic boom, my bill would help in achiev- 
ing it. I hope, therefore, that hearings 
can be held on my bill in this session of 
Congress. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of my bill be printed in 
the Record at the conclusion of my re- 
marks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
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ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3399) to amend the Fed- 
eral Aviation Act of 1958 in order to pro- 
vide for regulation of public exposure 
to sonic booms by certain aircraft over 
the United States, introduced by Mr. 
Cask, was received, read twice by its title, 
referred to the Committee on Commerce, 
and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

S. 3399 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
307 of the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 is 
amended by inserting at the end thereof a 
new subsection as follows: 


“REGULATION OF SONIC BOOMS 


“(g) The Administrator shall (1) prohibit 
nonmilitary aircraft, singly or in any com- 
bination thereof, from being operated over 
the United States (including territories and 
possessions thereof) in such a way as to pro- 
duce sonic booms, but such prohibition shall 
not apply to aircraft used in the investiga- 
tion and study herein authorized; (2) con- 
duct a full and complete investigation and 
study for the purpose of determining what 
exposures to sonic booms (amount and fre- 
quency) are detrimental to the health and 
welfare of any persons, and such investiga- 
tion and study shall include (A) consulta- 
tion with the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, the Secretary of Defense, the 
Secretary of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, the Secretary of the Interior, the Sec- 
retary of Commerce, the Administrator of the 
National Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion, and the President of the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences, and (B) such research as 
may be necessary, which shall include, but 
not be limited to, the startle effect and 
physiological or psychological problems that 
result from sonic booms and the possible det- 
rimental effects on preservation of natural 
beauty and historic shrines; (3) within one 
year from the date of enactment of this sub- 
section make a report to the Congress on his 
findings as of that time, together with the 
written comments of the above-mentioned 
Officials; and (4) no later than two years 
from the date of enactment of this subsec- 
tion, report to Congress on the final results 
of his findings, together with the final writ- 
ten comments of such Federal officials.” 


S. 3400—INTRODUCTION OF BILL 
ENTITLED “GENERAL EDUCATION 
ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1968” 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce a bill which has the short title, 
“General Education Assistance Act of 
1968.” I am greatly indebted to the Na- 
tional Education Association for having 
given me the opportunity to present to 
the Senate and to the Committee on La- 
bor and Public Welfare the language of 
the proposal which was drafted by their 
Legislative Commission. 

This measure incorporates the view 
of the organization with respect to the 
next forward step which they determine 
to be in the public interest to have en- 
acted. The bill reflects the hopes and 
aspirations of school teachers in every 
State, for it is a general Federal aid 
to education measure. 

We have made great strides since 1960 
in the enactment of educational legisla- 
tion, but this legislation has necessarily 
until now consisted of measures which 
were relatively narrowly drawn to meet 
specific problems—in short, there has 
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been categorical aid. But the men 
and women of the National Education 
Association Legislative Commission have 
come to the judgment that excellent as 
these programs are and have been, they 
do not strike to the root of the problems. 

These are the problems which beset 
our school systems. These are the prob- 
lems which are of major concern to the 
dedicated men and women who serve our 
children in the schools of our country. 
These are the problems which loom large 
in every community. 

What are they? Essentially, as with 
most problems, they are caused by unmet 
needs. They are caused by inadequate or 
unavailable financial resources for edu- 
cation. Many of our citizens feel that the 
special aids that have been given, valua- 
ble though they have been and are, 
nevertheless suffer from one drawback 
and that is that they necessarily import 
into our system of school support finan- 
cial rigidities, and to an extent, cause a 
distortion in the pattern of financing. 

Because of this, it has been suggested 
that over and above, and in addition to, 
existing financial aids to schools and 
schoolchildren, there is needed a flexible 
and massive program of general school 
aid. This, the bill that I introduce today 
seeks to accomplish. 

It would provide beginning in fiscal 
year 1970 and extending through fiscal 
year 1974 two types of grants. The basic 
grant to each State would be in the 
amount of $100 times the number of chil- 
dren in the population group 5 to 17 in 
that State as a proportion of all children 
aged 5 to 17 in the United States. 

The cost annually of these basic grants 
is estmated to be $5 billion if fully 
appropriated. 

The second grant program contained 
in the bill consists of supplemental equal- 
ization grants. Here an additional factor 
is introduced into the formula. It con- 
sists of incorporating into the formula a 
resource index factor which takes into 
account the personal income per child in 
the State as a proportion of the per- 
sonal income per child in all the States 
based upon an average of the three most 
recent consecutive years. The effect of 
the addition of the resource index factor 
is to channel the application of funds to 
a degree to those States of our Nation 
which have the lowest personal income 
per capita. 

So much for the manner in which the 
funding of the program is determined. 
How is it proposed that the grants be 
used? 


Essentially, two purposes are set forth 
in the legislation. Fifty percent of the 
money is earmarked for increasing 
teachers’ salaries, the remainder being 
freely applicable for current expendi- 
tures, including expenditures for em- 
ploying additional teachers and teacher 
aides, preschool, and summer programs, 
and State educational expenditures. 

Here we see legislation based upon the 
theory that decisions for the expendi- 
ture of educational funds ought to be 
made at the local level and that money 
which comes from the Federal Treasury 
should be used to supplement State and 
local resources for schools. 

I am happy to introduce this bill today 
because, in my judgment, it will present 
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a challenge and an opportunity to all who 
are interested in the education of our 
children. To stop for a moment, and to 
look ahead on the path that must be 
traveled in the next few years, I would 
be less than candid, in view of the many 
factors that were currently operative in 
our economy, if I were to urge that the 
program be adopted tomorrow. But it is 
necessary for us to think about the prob- 
lems that this bill is designed to cure 
today and tomorrow so that we may 
achieve a legislative solution to the press- 
ing problem in the next session of the 
Congress. 

So as I introduce the bill I do so with 
the pledge that to the extent that lies 
within my power I shall do everything I 
can to assure that before this Congress 
adjourns sine die an opportunity will be 
given to the educational community to 
present testimony on the bill to suggest 
improvements to the language as intro- 
duced and to present to the Education 
Subcommittee their reaction to the ideas 
that are incorporated in this legislation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that attachments A and B be 
printed immediately following this state- 
ment, and I further request unanimous 
consent that the text of the legislation be 
printed at the close of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
and attachments will be printed in the 
REcorp. 

The bill (S. 3400) to provide Federal 
assistance to States for improving ele- 
mentary and secondary teachers’ sala- 
ries, for meeting the urgent needs of ele- 
mentary and secondary education, and 
for other purposes, introduced by Mr. 
Morse, was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recor», as follows: 

8. 3400 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “General Education 
Assistance Act of 1968”. 


BASIC GRANTS AUTHORIZED 


Sec. 2. (a) The Commissioner shall, in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of this Act, 
make basic grants to State educational agen- 
cies for increasing the salaries of teachers 
and meeting the urgent needs of State edu- 
cational agencies and local educational agen- 
cies within such States for current expendi- 
tures. 

(b) For the purpose of making such grants 
there is hereby authorized to be appropriated 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1970, and 
for each of the four succeeding fiscal years 
an amount equal to $100 multiplied by the 
number of children, aged five to seventeen, 
inclusive, in all States. 

ALLOTMENTS FOR BASIC GRANTS 

Sec. 3. (a) From the sums appropriated 
pursuant to section 2(b) for each fiscal year 
the Commissioner shall allot to each State an 
amount which bears the same ratio to the 
total of such sums as the number of children 
aged five to seventeen, inclusive, in such 
States bears to the number of such children 
in all States. 

(b) The number of children aged five to 
seventeen, inclusive, and the total popula- 
tion of a State and of all the States shall be 
determined by the Commissioner on the 
basis of the most recent satisfactory data 
available to him. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL EQUALIZATION GRANTS 

Sec. 4. (a) (1) There is hereby authorized 
to be appropriated for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1970, and for each of the four 
succeeding fiscal years, $750,000,000 for the 
purpose of making supplemental equalization 
grants to State educational agencies under 
this section. From the remainder of such 
shall distribute such grant to local educa- 
tional agencies within such State to be used 
for the purposes set forth in section 5, and 
amounts so distributed shall be used by 
such agencies in accordance with the pro- 
visions governing the use of grants to such 
agencies under this Act. 

(2) From the sums appropriated pursuant 
to paragraph (1) of this subsection for any 
fiscal year the Commissioner shall allot not 
more than 3 per centum among the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, Guam, American 
Samoa, the Virgin Islands, and the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands according to 
their respective needs for assistance under 
this section. Each State educational agency 
sums the Commissioner shall allot to each 
State an amount which bears the same 
ratio to such remainder as the resource in- 
dex of such State for such year bears to the 
total of the resource indexes of all States 
for such year, 

(b) For the purpose of this section— 

(1) the term “resource index of a State” 
for any fiscal year for which the computa- 
tion is made means the product of the num- 
ber of children, aged five to seventeen, in- 
clusive, in such State times the average al- 
lotment ratio of such State for such fiscal 
year; 

(2) the term “average allotment ratio of a 
State” for the fiscal year for which the com- 
putation is made means the average of the 
three annual allotment ratios for such State 
for each of the three most recent consecu- 
tive calendar years for which satisfactory 
data are available, as determined by the 
Commissioner, preceding such fiscal year; 

(3) the term “annual allotment ratio of a 
State” means the ratio which the personal 
income per child for all the States for one 
calendar year bears to the personal income 
per child for such State for such calendar 
year; 

(4) the term “personal income per child” 
for a State for any calendar year means the 
total personal income for such State in such 
calendar year divided by the number of chil- 
dren, aged five to seventeen, inclusive, in 
such State in July of such calendar year; 
and 

(5) the average allotment ratio for the 
District of Columbia shall be no smaller than 
the average allotment ratio for that State 
which has the smallest average allotment 
ratio. 

(c) For the purpose of subsections (a) (2) 
and (b) of this section, the term “State” 
does not include the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, Guam, American Samoa, the 
Virgin Islands, and the Trust Territory of 
the Pacific Islands. 


USES OF FEDERAL GRANTS 


Sec. 5. The State educational agency shall 
use at least one-half of any grant or grants 
received under this Act, in accordance with 
applications approved under section 6, for 
payment to local educational agencies 
within such State to be used by such local 
agencies for increasing the salaries of teach- 
ers employed by such local agencies, and for 
increasing the salaries of teachers employed 
by such State educational agency. The re- 
mainder of such grant may be used, in 
accordance with applications approved under 
section 6, for payment to local educational 
agencies within such State to meet the 
urgent needs of such local agencies for cur- 
rent expenditures, including expenditures 
for employing additional teachers and 
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teacher aids, for summer school and pre- 
school programs, and for State educational 
agencies to meet the urgent needs of any 
such agency for current expenditures, in- 
cluding expenditures for summer school and 
preschool programs. 


APPLICATIONS 


Sec. 6. (a) A grant or grants under this 
Act shall be made to a State educational 
agency upon application to the Commissioner 
at such time or times, in such manner, and 
containing or accompanied by such informa- 
tion as the Commissioner deems necessary. 
Such application shall— 

(1) provide that the use of the Federal 
funds received under this Act will be ad- 
ministered by or under the supervision of 
the State educational agency; 

(2) provide assurances that such funds 
will be used in accordance with section 6, 
and prescribe criteria for achieving equitable 
distribution of such funds within such State 
and for identifying the urgent needs for cur- 
rent expenditures of such State agency and 
of local educational agencies within such 
State; 

(3) set forth policies and procedures which 
assure that Federal funds made available 
under this Act for any fiscal year (A) will 
not be commingled with State funds, and 
(B) will be so used as to supplement and, to 
the extent practical, increase the level of 
funds that would, in the absence of such 
Federal funds, be available for the purposes 
described in section 5, and in no case sup- 
plant such funds; 

(4) provide assurances that, to the extent 
consistent with law, programs and services 
designed to meet urgent needs for current 
expenditures will be provided on an equitable 
basis to children attending private elemen- 
tary and secondary schools in the State 
which comply with the compulsory attend- 
ance laws of the State or are otherwise recog- 
nized by it through some procedure cus- 
tomarily used in the State; 

(5) provide for such fiscal control and 
fund accounting procedures as may be neces- 
sary to assure the proper disbursement of an 
accounting for Federal funds received under 
this Act, and such reporting procedures, in- 
cluding an evaluation of the impact of Fed- 
eral funds received under this Act, as the 
Commissioner may reasonably require; and 

(6) provide adequate procedures for afford 
ing the local education agencies within such 
State reasonable notice and opportunity for 
hearing. 

(b) The Commissioner shall approve an 
application which meets the requirements 
specified by subsection (a) of this section 
and shall not finally disapprove, in whole or 
in part, any application without first afford- 
ing the State educational agency submitting 
the application reasonable notice and oppor- 
tunity for a hearing. 

PAYMENTS 


Sec. 7. (a) From the amount allotted to 
each State pursuant to section 3 or pursuant 
to section 4, or both, the Commissioner shall 
pay to the State educational agency of such 
State which has an application approved un- 
der section 6 an amount equal to the amount 
needed for the purposes set forth in such 
application. 

(p)(1) The Commissioner is authorized to 
pay to each State amounts equal to the 
amounts expended by it for the proper and 
efficient performance of its duties under this 
Act, except that the total of such payments 
in any fiscal year shall not exceed— 

(A) 1 per centum of the total of the 
amount paid under this Act for that year 
to the State educational agency, or 

(B) $150,000, or $25,000 in the case of 
Puerto Rico, Guam, American Samoa, the 
Virgin Islands, or the Trust Territories of the 
Pacific Islands, whichever is greater. 
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(2) There is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this subsection. 

(c) Payments under this Act may be made 
in installments and in advance or by way of 
reimbursement, with necessary adjustments 
on account of overpayments or underpay- 
ments. 

WITHHOLDING 


Sec. 8. Whenever the Commissioner, after 
reasonable notice and opportunity for hear- 
ing to any State educational agency, finds 
that there has been a failure to comply 
substantially with any provision set forth in 
the application of that State approved under 
section 6, the Commissioner shall notify the 
agency that further payments will not be 
made to the State under this Act (or, in 
his discretion, that the State educational 
agency shall not make further payments un- 
der this Act to specified local educational 
agencies whose actions caused or are in- 
volved in such failure) until he is satisfied 
that there is no longer any such failure to 
comply. Until he is so satisfied, no further 
payments shall be made to the State under 
this Act, or payments by the State educa- 
tional agency under this Act shall be limited 
to local educational agencies whose actions 
did not cause or were not involved in the 
failure, as the case may be. 

JUDICIAL REVIEW 

Sec. 9. (a) (1) If any State is dissatisfied 
with the Commissioner’s final action with 
respect to the approval of its application 
submitted under section 6 or with his final 
action under section 8, such State may, 
within sixty days after notice of such action, 
file with the United States court of appeals 
for the circuit in which such State is located 
a petition for review of that action. A copy 
of the petition shall be forthwith trans- 
mitted by the clerk of the court to the 
Commissioner. The Commissioner thereupon 
shall file in the court the record of the 
proceedings on which he based his action, as 
provided in section 2112 of title 28, United 
States Code. 

(2) The findings of fact by the Commis- 
sioner, if supported by substantial evidence, 
shall be conclusive; but the court, for good 
cause shown, may remand the case to the 
Commissioner to take further evidence, and 
the Commissioner may thereupon make new 
or modified findings of fact and may modify 
his previous action, and shall file in the 
court the record of the further proceedings. 
Such new or modified findings of fact shall 
likewise be conclusive if supported by sub- 
stantial evidence. 

(3) Upon the filing of such petition, the 
court shall have jurisdiction to affirm the 
action of the Commissioner or to set it 
aside, in whole or in part. The judgment of 
the court shall be subject to review by the 
Supreme Court of the United States upon 
certiorari or certification as provided in sec- 
tion 1254 of title 28, United States Code. 

(b) (1) If any local educational agency 1s 
dissatisfied with the final action of the State 
educational agency with respect to any pay- 
ment to such local agency pursuant to this 
Act, such local agency may, within sixty days 
after such final action or notice thereof, 
whichever is later, file with the United States 
court of appeals for the circuit in which the 
State is located a petition for review of that 
action. A copy of the petition shall be forth- 
with transmitted by the clerk of the court 
to the State educational agency. The State 
educational agency thereupon shall file in 
the court the record of the proceedings on 
which the State educational agency based 
its action as provided in section 2112 of 
title 28, United States Code. 

(2) The findings of fact by the State 
educational agency, if supported by sub- 
stantial evidence shall be conclusive; but the 
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court, for good cause shown, may remand 
the case to the State educational agency to 
take further evidence, and the State educa- 
tional agency may thereupon make new or 
modified findings of fact and may modify its 
previous action, and shall certify to the 
court the record of the further proceedings. 

(3) The court shall have jurisdiction to 
affirm the action of the State educational 
agency or to set it aside, in whole or in part. 
The judgment of the court shall be subject 
to review by the Supreme Court of the 
United States upon certiorari or certification 
as provided in section 1254 of title 28, United 
States Code. 

PROHIBITIONS 

Sec. 10, (a) Nothing contained in this Act 
shall be construed to authorize any depart- 
ment, agency, Officer, or employee of the 
United States to exercise any direction, su- 
pervision, or control over the curriculum, 
program of instruction, administration, or 
personnel of any educational institution or 
school system, or the selection of library 
resources by any educational institution or 
school system, or over the content of any 
material developed or published under any 
program assisted pursuant to this Act. 

(b) Nothing contained in this Act shall 
be construed to authorize the making of 
any payment under this Act for religious 
worship or instruction. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Sec. 11. (a) The Commissioner may dele- 
gate any of his functions under this Act, ex- 
cept the making of regulations, to any officer 
or employee of the Office of Education. 

(b) In administering the provisions of 
this Act, the Commissioner is authorized to 
utilize the services and facilities of any agen- 
cy of the Federal Government and of any 
other public or nonprofit agency or institu- 
tion in accordance with appropriate agree- 
ments, and to pay for such services either in 
advance or by way of reimbursement, as 
may be agreed upon. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 12. As used in this Act— 

(1) The term “Commissioner” means the 
Commissioner of Education. 

(2) The term “teacher” means any mem- 
ber of the instructional staff of a public 
elementary or secondary school who is en- 
gaged in the teaching of students, as further 


Basic grant Equalization 
State (millions) nt 
(millions) 
1 2 3 

A eee $96. 1 $19.6 
Aleska 8.4 1.0 
Arona 46. 3 7.6 
Arkansas.. 50,8 10.0 
California.. 487.0 52.9 
Colora 54.0 7.5 
Connectic 73.0 7.4 
Delaware__ 14,4 1.6 
District of Columbia_ 18.4 1.9 
A T 149. 4 21.4 
Georgia 122.4 21.6 
Hawaii___. 20.6 2.8 
Idaho... 20.0 3.5 
Illinois. 276.4 30.0 
Indiana. 134.5 17.8 
lowa... 72.5 10.0 
Kansas.. 60.0 8.2 
Kentucky 84,5 15.4 
uisiana 106. 0 20.5 
Maine. 26.0 4.2 
Maryland. 99.0 12.3 
Massachusetts 135. 0 15.0 
Michigan 238. 0 30.9 
Minnesota 100.5 14.6 
1 67.4 17.1 
uri 118. 0 15.7 
Montana. 20.0 3.3 
Nebraska 37.7 5.2 
Nevada.. 11.5 1.3 
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defined by the State educational agency of 
each State. 

(3) The term “current expenditures” 
means expenditures for free public educa- 
tion, including expenditures for adminis- 
tration, instruction, attendance and health 
services, community services, pupil trans- 
portation services, operation and mainte- 
mance of plant, fixed charges, food services 
and student body activities, but not in- 
cluding expenditures for capital outlay, and 
debt service. 

(4) The term “elementary school” means 
a day or residential school which provides 
elementary education, as determined under 
State law. 

(5) The term “free public education” 
means education which is provided at public 
expense, under public supervision and direc- 
tion, and without tuition charge, and which 
is provided as elementary or secondary school 
education in the applicable State. 

(6) The term “local educational agency” 
means a public board of education or other 
public authority legally constituted within 
a State for either administrative control or 
direction of, or to perform a service function 
for, public elementary or secondary schools 
in a city, county, township, school district, 
or other political subdivision of a State, 
or such combination of school districts or 
counties as are recognized in a State as an 
administrative agency for its public ele- 
mentary or secondary schools. Such term also 
includes any other public institution or 
agency having administrative control and 
direction of a public elementary or secon- 
dary school. 

(7) The term “salaries” means the an- 
nual monetary compensation paid to teach- 
ers for services rendered in connection with 
their employment. 

(8) The term “secondary school” means 
a day or residential school which provides 
secondary education, as determined under 
State law. 

(9) The term “State” includes, in addi- 
tion to the several States of the Union, the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, the District 
of Columbia, Guam, American Samoa, the 
Virgin Islands, and the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands. 

(10) The term “State educational agency” 
means the State board of education or other 
agency or officer primarily responsible for 


ATTACHMENT B 
STATE ALLOCATIONS UNDER $6 BILLION NEA PROGRAM 


Total grant Total amount 
(millions) per child State 
(5-17 years) 
4 5 1 
$115.7 $120. 40 New Hampshire 
9.4 111,90 New Jersey 
53,9 116. 41 New Mexico. 
60. 8 119.69 New Vork 
539.9 110. 86 North Carolina. 
61.5 113. North Dakota 
80.4 110.14 Ohio.. 
16.0 111.11 Oklaho: 
20.3 110, 33 regon 
170.8 114.32 Pennsylvania. 
144.0 117.65 Rhode Island 
23.4 113. South Carolina. 
23.5 117.50 South Dakota. 
306. 4 110. 85 Tennessee... 
152.3 113. 23 Texas 
82.5 113.79 tah... 
68.2 113. 67 Vermont. 
99.9 118, Virginia. 
126.5 119, 34 Washin 
30.2 116. 15 West Virgin! 
111.3 112, 42 Wisconsin. 
150, 0 111.11 Wyoming 
268. 9 112. american Samoa 
115.1 114. 53 a EO 
84.5 125. 37 Puerto Rico 
133.7 113. 31 Virgin Islands. 
23. 3 116. 50 Trust territories. 
42.9 113.79 
12,8 111, 30 U.S. total... -.-.----- 
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the State supervision of public elementary 
and secondary schools, or, if there is no 
such officer or agency, an officer or agency 
designated by the Governor or by State law. 


The attachments, presented by Mr. 
Morse, are as follows: 
ATTACHMENT A 


I. BASIC GRANTS TO STATES—FISCAL YEAR 
1970-74 
Amount = $100 x number children 5 to 
17 (ca. $5 billion). 


children 5 to 17 in State 


State grant= 


Tr. SUPPLEMENTAL EQUALIZATION GRANTS— 
FISCAL YEAR 1970-74 
Amount=§$750 million. 


resource index of State 
resource index of United States 


personal income pert 

child 5 to 17 in State 

personal income per“ 
child 5 to 17 in United States 


*Based upon average of 3 most recent consecutive years. 


State grant= 


esource index=children 5 to 17 * 


III. USES OF GRANTS 


At least 50 per cent: increasing teachers’ 
salaries, 

Remainder: current expenditures, includ- 
ing expenditures for employing additional 
teachers and teacher aids, preschool and 
summer programs, State educational ex- 
penditures. 

IV. APPLICATIONS 


State agency is applicant “at such time or 
times, in such manner and containing or 
accompanied by such information as the 
Commissioner deems necessary”; funds to 
supplement, not supplant, State and local 
funds; no comingling with State funds; “to 
the extent consistent with law,” programs 
and services to meet current expenditures to 
be provided on equitable basis to children 
in nonpublic schools; 1% or $150,000, which- 
ever is greater, for State administrative ex- 
penses ($25,000 for outlying areas). 


V. JUDICIAL REVIEW 


State may seek judicial review in U.S. 
Court of Appeals of Commissioner’s deci- 
sion; local educational agency may seek ju- 
dicial review of State decision. 


Basic grant Equalization Total grant Total — 


millions grant (millions) per 
‘ } (millions) (5-17 years) 
2 3 4 5 
$17.6 $2.4 $20. 0 $113. 64 
= 172.5 18. 3 190.8 110.61 
= 31.5 6.1 37.6 119. 37 
432.5 43.6 476.1 110, 08 
134. 4 24.7 159,1 118. 
18.0 3.2 21.2 117.78 
280. 5 37.2 317.7 113. 26 
60.9 9.4 70.3 115. 
51.5 6.8 58.3 113. 20 
289. 0 36. 4 325. 4 112. 
22.2 2.7 24.9 112. 16 
73.6 16.1 89.7 121. 88 
18.8 3.4 22.2 118. 09 
99. 8 18.0 117.8 118. 04 
294, 4 47.6 342.0 116. 17 
31.3 5.6 36.9 117. 89 
11.1 1.8 12.9 116. 22 
118.3 18.0 136.3 115, 22 
82.3 10. 4 92.7 112. 64 
46.5 8.5 55.0 118. 28 
115.0 15.8 130.8 113.74 
8.9 1.3 10. 2 114.61 
1.1 33 1.4 125, 37 
2.6 0.7 3.3 125, 37 
90.7 22.9 113.6 125. 37 
1.3 9 1.6 
3.3 .8 4.1 125. 37 
-> 5,257.4 742.6 6, 000. 0 114. 12 
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S. 3403—-INTRODUCTION OF BILL TO 
DESIGNATE THE FLAT TOPS WIL- 
DERNESS, ROUTT AND WHITE 
RIVER NATIONAL FORESTS, IN 
THE STATE OF COLORADO 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, as you 
know, the President has transmitted to 
the Congress proposals for the addition 
of 26 new areas to the national wilder- 
ness preservation system. Several of 
these proposals have already been in- 
troduced and referred to the Senate In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Committee, of 
which I am chairman. 

By request, I now introduce, for ap- 
propriate reference, a bill to designate 
the Flat Tops Wilderness Area in the 
Routt and White River National Forests 
of Colorado. 

The total wilderness acreage would 
be 142,230, including 99,489 acres of the 
existing Flat Tops Primitive Area, plus 
42,741 acres of adjacent lands. 

The area is located on the White River 
Plateau in northwestern Colorado, ap- 
proximately 20 miles north of the town 
of Glenwood Springs and 30 miles 
southwest of the town of Steamboat 
Springs. The proposed wilderness lies 
within 250 miles of approximately 2 
million people. 

A variety of wilderness characteristics 
is offered by this high-elevation plateau 
and its rugged river canyons. There are 
sheer volcanic escarpments, alpine 
peaks and open grass parks. The area 
features an abundance of mountain 
scenery, solitude, tranquil lakes, rushing 
streams, abundant wildlife, and virtu- 
ally no evidence of man’s intrusion. 

A hearing on the wilderness proposal 
was held in Glenwood Springs by the 
Forest Service on October 10, 1966. 
Eighty-nine oral presentations were 
made, and more than 350 letters were 
received. At the hearing, there was dis- 
agreement over the size and boundary of 
the proposed area, but there was over- 
whelming sentiment in favor of adding 
the Flat Tops area to the national wil- 
derness preservation system. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 3403) to designate the Flat 
Tops Wilderness, Routt and White River 
National Forests, in the State of Colo- 
rado, introduced by Mr. Jackson (by re- 
quest), was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 


S. 3404—INTRODUCTION OF BILL 
RELATING TO RETIREMENT OF 
EMPLOYEES UNDER THE CIVIL 
SERVICE RETIREMENT ACT 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I am 
today introducing, for appropriate ref- 
erence, a bill to amend the Civil Service 
Retirement Act to authorize the re- 
tirement of employees after 25 years of 
service without reduction in annuity. 

Such a bill, allowing retirement at 25 
years, will naturally be most attractive 
to those workers who have reached this 
point in their careers. It will allow them 
to serve their professions to their fullest 
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capacity and yet to leave Government 
service at an age when they are still able 
to pursue other profitable endeavors. It 
will also allow them to enjoy richer, more 
meaningful retired years which their 
families can share. 

Second. With the emphasis on the 
excellence of youth that is so prevalent 
in our Nation today, we have a wealth of 
young people eager for employment and 
advancement. My bill will obviously make 
Federal service more attractive as their 
chosen profession. It will give us a chance 
to employ people in the prime of their 
working years, to promote readily in 
order to derive maximum benefit from 
their potentials, and to streamline our 
civil service functions. 

Mr. President, I believe that this legis- 
lation will be beneficial to everyone con- 
cerned. It will appeal to the Federal em- 
ployee about to retire, to the young em- 
ployee anticipating a profitable Federal 
career, and to the Federal Government, 
which can look forward to a more effi- 
cient, viable, and eager labor force. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 3404) to amend the Civil 
Service Retirement Act to authorize the 
retirement of employees after 25 years 
of service without reduction in annuity, 
introduced by Mr. BREWSTER, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILLS 
AND JOINT RESOLUTION 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at its next 
printing, the name of the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE] be added as a 
cosponsor of the bill (S. 2429) to amend 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to al- 
low an income tax credit to employers 
for the expenses of providing training to 
their employees and prospective em- 
ployees under approved programs. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at its next 
printing, the name of the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. MONDALE] be added as a 
cosponsor of the bill (S. 2862) to enable 
potato growers to finance a nationally 
coordinated research and promotion pro- 
gram to improve their competitive posi- 
tion and expand their markets for po- 
tatoes by increasing consumer accept- 
ance of such potatoes and potato prod- 
ucts and by improving the quality of 
potatoes and potato products that are 
made available to the consumer. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that, 
at its next printing, the name of the 
senior Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits] be added as a cosponsor of the 
joint resolution (S.J. Res. 117) to pro- 
vide that it be the sense of Congress that 
a White House Conference on Aging be 
called by the President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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SENATE RESOLUTION 282—RESOLU- 
TION TO PRINT AS A SENATE DOC- 
UMENT A REPORT BY SENATOR 
ELLENDER ENTITLED “REVIEW OF 
UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 
OPERATIONS IN SOUTH ASIA” 


Mr. ELLENDER submitted the follow- 
ing resolution (S. Res. 282); which was 
referred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration: 

S. Res. 282 

Resolved, That a report entitled “Review 
of United States Government Operations in 
South Asia”, submitted by Senator ALLEN J. 
ELLENDER to the Senate Committee on Ap- 
propriations on April 2, 1968, be printed as 
a Senate document; and that two thousand 
two hundred additional copies of such docu- 
ment be printed for the use of that commit- 
tee. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 283—RESOLU- 
TION TO PRINT ADDITIONAL 
COPIES OF THE SENATE REPORT 
TO ACCOMPANY S. 917, THE SAFE 
STREETS AND CRIME CONTROL 
ACT 


Mr. McCLELLAN submitted a resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 283) authorizing the print- 
ing of additional copies of the Senate Re- 
port to accompany S. 917, the Safe 
Streets and Crime Control Act, which 
was considered and agreed to. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when submitted by Mr. MCCLELLAN, 
cig appears under a separate head- 
ing. 


OMNIBUS CRIME CONTROL AND 
SAFE STREETS ACT OF 1967— 
AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT NO. 708 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, earlier 
today there has been reported to the 
Senate, out of the Senate Committee on 
the Judiciary, S. 917 together with a re- 
port thereon, including minority, indi- 
vidual, and additional views. 

In due and proper time, this Senator, 
on behalf of himself and several of his 
colleagues, will call up an amendment in 
the nature of a substitute to title IV of 
said bill. 

At this time I submit the amendment, 
and ask that it be printed. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a sectional analysis of the pro- 
visions of this amendment be printed in 
the Record at this point. I ask further 
unanimous consent that the text of that 
amendment itself be printed in the REC- 
orp following the analysis referred to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received, printed, and 
will lie on the table; and, without objec- 
tion, the analysis and amendment will 
be printed in the Recorp. 

The analysis, presented by Mr. Hruska, 
is as follows: 

SECTIONAL ANALYSIS OF THE PROVISIONS OF 
AMENDMENT 

PART A—-FEDERAL FIREARMS ACT AMENDMENTS 
Section 901 

Section 901 of amendment—amends sec- 
tion 1 of the Federal Firearms Act (52 Stat. 
1250) by restating and clarifying existing 
definitions contained in the act and adding 
several new definitions. 
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The definition of “person” is unchanged. 
The terms “interstate or foreign commerce,” 
“firearm,” “manufacturer,” “dealer,” and 
“fugitive from justice,” have been restated 
and clarified. The term “ammunition” has 


been deleted. The terms “State,” “pawn- 
broker,” “Secretary,” “indictment,” and 
“published ordinance” are new. 

Paragraph (1) 


The definition of the term “person” in 
paragraph (1) of amendment—is unchanged 
from the existing law (15 U.S.C. 901(1)). 


Paragraph (2) 

Paragraph (2) of section 901 of amend- 
ment—adds a new definition “State” to sim- 
plify and clarify later provisions of the bill 
and the existing law. The Canal Zone is in- 
cluded in the definition. Previously it was 
excluded. Also included are the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico, Guam, the Virgin 
Islands, and American Samoa, the principal 
Commonwealth and possessions of the United 


States, 
Paragraph (3) 

Paragraph (3) restates the existing defini- 
tion of “interstate or foreign commerce” 
(15 U.S.C. 901(2)). However, language has 
been removed that has been defined in para- 
graph (2) above. 


Paragraph (4) 

Paragraph (4) restates the definition of 
“firearm” and revises it to exclude from the 
act antique firearms made in 1898 or earlier. 
Also muffiers and silencers for firearms are 
removed from the definition. 

The year 1898 was selected as the “cutoff” 
date on the basis of testimony presented to 
Congress by several gun collectors organiza- 
tions and to be consistent with the regula- 
tions on importation of firearms issued by 
the Department of State pursuant to section 
414 of the Mutual Security Act of 1954. 

Mufflers and silencers for firearms are ex- 
cluded from coverage since these items are 
included presently in the National Firearms 
Act (Ch. 53 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954). This act provides for heavy transfer 
taxes and registration of all such items. 

Also excluded from the present definition 
of the term “firearm” is “any part or parts” of 
a firearm. Experience in the administration 
of the Federal Firearms Act has indicated 
that it is impractical to treat each small part 
as if it were a firearm. The revised definition 
substitutes the words “frame or receiver” for 
the words “any part or parts.” 

Added to the term “firearm” are weapons 
which “may be readily converted to” a fire- 
arm. The purpose of this addition is to in- 
clude specifically any starter gun designed 
for use with blank ammunition which will 
or which may be readily converted to expel 
a projectile or projectiles by the action of 
an explosive. Starter pistols have been found 
to be a matter of serious concern to law 
enforcement officers. 

Paragraph (5) 

The definition of the term “handgun” in 
paragraph (5) is a new provision. This defini- 
tion is necessary because of later provisions 
of the bill which have application solely to 
these firearms, There is no intention that 
handguns be exempted from any of the other 
provision of amendment since a handgun is 
a firearm within the meaning of paragraph 
(4) above. 

The term includes “pistols,” “revolvers” 
and “any other weapons originally designed 
to be fired by the use of a single hand” 
which are made to be fired by the use of 
a single hand and which are designed to fire 
or are capable of firing fixed cartridge 
ammunition. 

Paragraph (6) 

The definition of the term “manufacturer” 
is a restatement of existing law (15 U.S.C. 
901(4)) except that references to “ammuni- 
tion, cartridge cases, primers, bullets, or pro- 
pellant powder” have been stricken. 
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This deletion was made because experience 
in the administration of the Federal Firearms 
Act has showed that it is extremely difficult 
to contro] interstate and foreign commerce 
in ammunition. 

The requirement that the manufacturer be 
“in the business of” manufacturing or im- 
porting firearms has been added to the defini- 
tion to conform with a similar provision in 
the definition of “dealer.” 

Paragraph (7) 

The definition of the term dealer“ is a 
restatement of existing law (15 U.S.C. 901(5)) 
except that references to “ammunition, car- 
tridge cases, primers, bullets, or propellant 
powder” have been stricken as in the defini- 
tion of “manufacturer” above. 

The word “special” has been stricken from 
the definition since a gunsmith or other per- 
son in the business of repairing firearms 
should be required to comply with the pro- 
visions of the Federal Firearms Act if he fits 
only barrels which do not fall into “special” 
category. 

The words “or breech mechanism” have 
been stricken because they are unnecessary 
to a complete description of the functions 
performed by a person in the business of 
repairing firearms. 

Other minor rephrasing of the language in 
the definition has been made to clarify the 
existing language. 

Paragraph (8) 

The definition of the term “pawnbroker” 
is a new provision. Pawnbroker dealers are 
covered under the provisions of the existing 
law in the same manner as other dealers. 
The purpose of this definition is to provide a 
basis for a separate classification of pawn- 
broker dealers. 

Under this bill pawnbrokers would be 
subject to a higher license fee than other 
dealers. 

Paragraph (9) 

The definition of the term “Secretary” 
contained in paragraph (14) is a new pro- 
vision. The purpose of this definition is to 
eliminate the necessity of repeating “Secre- 
tary of the Treasury or his delegate” in 
several sections of the act. 

Paragraph (10) 

The definition of the term “indictment” is 
a new provision. Inasmuch as a person under 
indictment for certain crimes is proscribed 
from shipping or receiving firearms in inter- 
state or foreign commerce, and a license 
under the act will not be issued to such a 
person, the definition will serve a useful 
purpose in making it clear that an “infor- 
mation” charging a crime is the same as an 
indictment charging a crime, This defini- 
tion is in accord with the opinion of the 
court in Quinones v. United States, 161 F. 2d 
79. 

Paragraph (11) 

The definition of the term “fugitive from 
justice” is a restatement of existing law (15 
U.S.C. 901(6)) with reference to Territory, 
the District of Columbia, or possession of 
the United States” omitted in accordance 
with the definition of “State” in paragraph 
(2) above. 

Paragraph (12) 

The definition of the term “published 
ordinance” is new to Amendment ——. It 
was not defined in S. 1853 although the term 
was used in the sworn statement required 
in section 2 of the bill in the provisions of 
the new section 2(1). The term means an 
ordinance or regulation of any political sub- 
division of a state which has been lawfully 
promulgated under the laws of the state, 
published in written form and in full force 
and effect. Any such jurisdiction desiring to 
have such an ordinance made applicable to 
interstate sales of firearms which are 
destined for that jurisdiction would be re- 
quired to notify the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury of the existence and validity of the 
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ordinance or regulation and submit a true 
copy of the document to the Secretary for 
review. If, after review, the Secretary finds 
that the ordinance imposes conditions on 
the sale or receipt of firearms within the 
jurisdiction which could reasonably be ap- 
plied to interstate transactions, and relevant 
to the enforcement of the Federal Firearms 
Act, as amended by this amendment, then 
the Secretary shall include the name of the 
jurisdiction in a list to be compiled annually 
by the Secretary, published in the Federal 
Register and sent to each licensee. 


“Ammunition” 


The definition of the term “ammunition” 
has been stricken from the existing law (15 
U.S.C. 901(7)), to exclude all ammunition 
from the coverage of the Federal Firearms 
Act. 

Under existing law, the term included 
pistol and revolver ammunition. However, an 
evaluation of the evidence developed in the 
hearings before the committee showed that 
it is difficult to control effectively interstate 
and foreign commerce in conventional fire- 
arms ammunition used for sporting, recrea- 
tional, and other lawful purposes and that 
the act was not enforced in this regard. 


Section 902 


Section 2 of the Federal Firearms Act (15 
U.S.C. 902) would be restated, revised and 
six new subsections added. References to 
ammunition haye been eliminated in sub- 
sections (a), (b), (d), (e), and (g). Sub- 
section (c) has been substantially revised 
and broadened. Subsections (f) and (i) have 
been restated and language stricken which 
has been declared unconstitutional. Sub- 
sections (j) through (o) are new. 

Subsection (a) 

Subsection (a) of section 2 of existing law 
(15 U.S.C. 902(a)) has been restated ex- 
cept that the words “or ammunition” have 
been stricken. 

Subsection (b) 


Subsection (b) of section 2 of existing law 
(15 U.S.C, 902(b)) has been restated except 
that the words “or ammunition” have been 
stricken and minor changes have been made 
for clarity. 

Subsection (c) 

Subsection (c) of section 2 of existing law 
(15 U.S.C. 902(c)) has been revised and its 
scope broadened so that it is an unlawful act 
within the meaning of the act for any Fed- 
eral licensee to knowingly ship or transport 
directly or indirectly in interstate or foreign 
commerce any firearm (including rifles and 
shotguns as well as handguns) to any person 
in any State in violation of any State law or 
published ordinance which has application 
to the shipment. 

The existing provision has application only 
to State firearms control laws which require 
purchase permits. Fewer than 10 States have 
such laws, whereas most States and many 
local jurisdictions have firearms laws and 
ordinances which impose controls and re- 
strictions on the receipt, transportation or 
possession of firearms in a variety of ways. 

This provision has been broadened to assist 
the States and localities in the control of 
firearms commerce within their respective 
borders by insuring that channels of inter- 
state and foreign commerce will not be used 
to circumvent applicable State laws. 

It is not the intention of the subsection 
to impose absolute criminal liability on Fed- 
eral licensees. It is contemplated that an 
affirmative defense would be allowed so that 
any person charged with a violation of this 
section may establish that he took reason- 
able efforts to ascertain that the shipment 
would not be in violation of the applicable 
State laws. 

Subsection (d) 

Subsection (d) of section 2 of the existing 

law (15 U.S.C. 902(d)) has been restated 
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and modifed. The words “or ammunition” 
have been stricken. 

The words “territories, possessions, or the 
District of Columbia” have been stricken as 
they fall within the meaning of the term 
“State” as defined in section 1(2) of the bill. 

Subsection (e) 

Subsection (e) of section 2 of the existing 
law (15 U.S.C. 902(e)) has been restated and 
modified by substituting crime “of violence” 
for the words “punishable by imprisonment 
for a term exceeding one year” and by strik- 
ing the words “or ammunition.” 

Subsection (f) 

Subsection (f) as changed by section 902 
of the amendment is a restatement of exist- 
ing law (15 U.S.C. 902(f)). The restatement 
eliminates the words “and the possession of 
a firearm or ammunition by any such person 
shall be presumptive evidence that such fire- 
arm or ammunition was shipped or trans- 
ported or received, as the case may be, by 
such person in violation of this act,” since 
the presumption is meaningless in view of 
the decision of the Supreme Court in Tot v. 
United States, 319 U.S. 463. 


Subsection (g) 


Subsection (g) as changed by section 902 
of the amendment is a restatement of exist- 
ing law (15 U.S.C. 902(g) and has been re- 
vised by striking the words “or ammunition” 
and making minor changes for clarity. 

Subsection (h) 

Subsection (h) as changed by section 902 
of the amendment is a restatement of exist- 
ing law (15 U.S.C. 902(h)) and the words 
“or ammunition” stricken wherever they 
appear. Also, minor changes have been made 
for clarity. 

Subsection (1, 

Subsection (i) as changed by section 902 
of the amendment is a restatement of exist- 
ing law (15 U.S.C. 902(i)). The restatement 
also deletes the words “and the possession 
of any such firearm shall be presumptive 
evidence that such firearm was being trans- 
ported, shipped, or received, as the case may 
be, by the possessor in violation of this act” 
since the presumption is meaningless in view 
of the decision of the Supreme Court in Tot 
v. United States, 319 U.S. 463. 

Subsection (j) 

Subsection (j) as changed by section 902 
of the amendment is a new provision which 
would make it unlawful for any licensee 
under the act knowingly to deliver, or cause 
to be delivered, to any common or contract 
carrier for transportation or shipment in in- 
terstate or foreign commerce, any package 
containing a firearm, without written notice 
to the carrier that a firearm is being trans- 
ported or shipped. This provision is corre- 
lated to the provisions of section 2(c). Testi- 
mony before the committee disclosed the 
existence of a practice of surreptitiously 
shipping firearms, without notice or disclo- 
sure, to circumvent requirements of Federal 
or State law. 

Subsection (k) 

Subsection (k) prohibits a common or 
contract carrier from delivering in interstate 
or foreign commerce any handgun to any 

knowing or having reasonable cause 
to believe that such person is under 21 years 
of age or any firearm (including rifles and 
shotguns) to any person under 18. 
Subsection (1) 


Subsection (1) as added by section 902 of 
the amendment is a new provision that 
would establish a procedure whereby the 
channels of interstate and foreign commerce 
could not be used to circumvent applicable 
State laws and local ordinances. It would 
make it a violation of the Federal Firearms 
Act for any licensee to ship any handgun in 
interstate or foreign commerce to any person 
other than another licensed manufacturer 
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or dealer unless the prospective recipient has 
submitted a sworn statement to the manu- 
facturer or dealer containing material in- 
formation pertaining to the sale. 

The dealer must then forward a copy of 
the statement to the appropriate local law 
enforcement officer or designated State of- 
ficial by registered or certified mail, receive 
& return receipt evidencing delivery of the 
letter or notice of refusal to accept the let- 
ter, and wait at least 7 days after return of 
the receipt or refusal before making delivery 
of the handgun to the recipient. 

While there is no express requirement for 
this procedure to be followed by dealers with 
respect to mail order sales of rifles and shot- 
guns, no provision of the amendment would 
bar a licensee from requiring a sworn state- 
ment from the purchaser if he so desires. 

Paragraph (1) 

Paragraph (1) of such subsection (1) pro- 
vides that the sworn statement to be sub- 
mitted to the dealer or manufacturer by the 
prospective recipient shall be in such form 
as prescribed by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and shall contain the following informa- 
tion: (1) That the recipient is at least 21 
years or more of age; (2) that he is not pro- 
hibited by the Federal Firearms Act from 
receiving a handgun in interstate or foreign 
commerce; (3) that there are no provisions 
of applicable State law or local ordinance 
which would be violated by the purchaser’s 
receipt or possession of the handgun; and 
(4) the title, name, and official address of the 
principal law enforcement officer where the 
handgun is to be shipped. 

Paragraph (2) 

Paragraph (2) of such subsection (1) pro- 
vides that prior to shipment of the handgun 
to the purchaser, the dealer, or manufac- 
turer shall forward to the appropriate local 
law enforcement or State official a descrip- 
tion of the handgun (not including serial 
number) and a copy of the sworn statement 
by registered or certified mail. Also, the dealer 
must receive a return receipt evidencing de- 
livery of the letter containing the descrip- 
tion of the handgun and the copy of the 
sworn statement or a notice of refusal to 
accept the letter in accordance with the ap- 
plicable regulations of the Post Office De- 


partment. 
Paragraph (3) 

Paragraph (3) of such subsection (1) 
would impose a 7-day waiting period follow- 
ing receipt of the notification of the local 
law enforcement officer’s acceptance or re- 
fusal before the manufacturer or dealer 
could make delivery to the consignee. 

In addition, subsection (1) provides (1) 
that the Governor of any State may desig- 
nate any official in his State to receive the 
notification to local law enforcement officials 
required by this subsection and that the 
Secretary shall publish such designation in 
the Federal Register; and (2) that the Gov- 
ernor of any State may request that the 
Secretary discontinue the required notifica- 
tion to local law enforcement officials in his 
State or any part thereof and upon publica- 
tion in the Federal Register, the request shall 
be in effect for 5 years, unless withdrawn 
by the Governor and so published in the 
Federal Register. 

Subsection (m) 

Subsection (m) as added by section 902 of 
amendment is a new provision prohibiting 
licensees under the act from selling a hand- 
gun to an unlicensed individual who is a 
resident of a State, other than that in which 
the manufacturer’s or dealer's place of busi- 
ness is located without compliance with the 
provisions of subsection (1) above. The sub- 
section is intended to deal with the serious 
problem of individuals going across State 
lines to procure firearms which they could 
not lawfully obtain or possess in their own 
State and without the knowledge of their 
local authorities. The hearings before the 
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committee have demonstrated the ease with 
which residents of a particular State, which 
has laws regulating the purchase of firearms, 
can circumvent such laws by procuring a 
firearm in a neighboring jurisdiction which 
has no such controls on the purchase of fire- 
arms. The hearings have also shown that this 
is a means by which criminal and lawless 
elements obtain firearms. 

This provision allows such handgun pur- 
chases to be made, but only after compliance 
with the detailed procedures set forth in 
subsection (1) above. 

Subsection (n) 

Subsection (n) of section 902 of amend- 
ment is a new provision that would make it 
unlawful for any person, in purchasing or 
otherwise obtaining or attempting to pur- 
chase or otherwise obtain a firearm from a 
licensed manufacturer or licensed dealer un- 
der this act, knowingly to make any written 
or oral false statement or to knowingly sup- 
ply any false or spurious information or iden- 
tification intended or calculated to deceive 
such licensee with respect to such person's 
identity, age, address, or criminal record (if 
any), or with respect to any other material 
fact pertinent to the lawfulness of a sale 
or other disposition of a firearm by a li- 
censed manufacturer or licensed dealer. 


Subsection (0) 


Subsection (0) of section 902 as contained 
in amendment is a new provision that would 
make it unlawful for any person to bring 
into or receive in the State where he resides 
a firearm purchased or otherwise obtained 
outside that State if it is unlawful for him 
to purchase or possess such firearm in the 
State (or political subdivision thereof) where 
he resides. 

The intent of this provision is to assist 
the States and their political subdivisions in 
the enforcement of applicable firearms con- 
trol laws and ordinances by imposing Fed- 
eral felony sanctions upon those who utilize 
channels of interstate or foreign commerce 
to circumvent or evade these laws and ordi- 
nances. 

Section 903 


Section 903 of amendment would restate 
and revise section 3 of the Federal Firearms 
Act (15 U.S.C. 903). All references to ammu- 
nition would be stricken along with refer- 
ences to territories and possessions. 

Subsection (a) of the existing law would 
be revised and the fee schedules for manu- 
facturers, dealers, and pawnbrokers set forth 
in separate paragraphs. The fees for manu- 
facturers and dealers would be increased. The 
fee for pawnbroker dealers is new. Subsection 
(b) of the existing law would be revised and 
four new requirements for obtaining a Fed- 
eral license established. The applicant must 
be at least 21 years of age, must not be pro- 
hibited from transporting firearms under 
the provisions of the act, and must not have 
made false statements or misrepresented ma- 
terial facts in connection with his applica- 
tion. The applicant must not have willfully 
violated any provisions of the act. Subsec- 
tion (c) of amendment is a new provision 
intended to substitute for section 3(c) of the 
existing law. Subsection (d) is a restatement 
of the recordkeeping requirement of existing 
law with minor changes. 


Subsection (a) 

Subsection (a) of amendment is intended 
to make it clear that no person shall engage 
in business as a manufacturer of firearms, 
or as a dealer in firearms until he has filed 
an application with, and received a license 
to do so from the Secretary. In order to regu- 
late effectively interstate and foreign com- 
merce in firearms it is necessary that all per- 
sons engaging in these businesses be licensed. 
Similar provisions were upheld in Hanf v. 
United States (235 F. 2d 710, cert. den. 352 
U.S. 880), as reasonably necessary to effective 
control of interstate and foreign commerci 
under comparable conditions. 
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Subsection (a) also provides that the ap- 
plication for a license shall be in such form 
and contain such information as the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury shall by regulation 
prescribe. It is the intent of this provision 
to authorize the Secretary to require the 
submission of information reasonably 
relevant to the determination as to whether 
the applicant is entitled to a license under 
the standards prescribed in subsection (b). 
Since the Secretary has the responsibility 
for determining whether the license should 
be issued, he must necessarily have the au- 
thority to require the submission by the 
applicant of information relevant to his de- 
termination as to the applicant’s eligibility. 
Authority to prescribe the forms of the li- 
cense application has been exercised by the 
Secretary since the Federal Firearms Act was 
enacted in 1938. 

Subsection (a) also increases license fees 
presently contained in section 3(a) of the 
Federal Firearms Act and adds a new fee for 
pawnbrokers. The annual fee for manufac- 
turers (including importers) would be dou- 
bled from $25 to $50. Fees for dealers (in- 
cluding gunsmiths) would be increased from 
$1 to $10, except that a one-time fee of $25 
would be levied for the first renewal date 
following the effective date of the bill or for 
the first year the dealer is engaged in busi- 
ness. This additional charge would help to 
defray the costs of the investigation nec- 
essary to determine if the applicant has met 
the licensing requirements contained in 
section 3(b) of the amendment. 

A separate license with a higher license fee 
is also provided for pawnbroker dealers. A 
“pawnbroker” is defined in paragraph (8) of 
section 1 of the amendment. It is noted that 
under the National Firearms Act (26 U.S.C. 
ch. 53) pawnbroker dealers are charged a 
higher rate of occupational tax than other 
dealers. 

Since all references to ammunition would 
be removed from the act by the amendment, 
the substantial number of persons who deal 
only in ammunition will not be required to 
obtain a license under the act. Thus, am- 
munition reloaders and ammunition dealers 
will not be affected by the amendment. 


Subsection (b) 


Subsection (b) establishes four conditions 
under which no licenses shall be issued by the 
Secretary of the Treasury or his designee. 
An application for a license shall be denied 
if the applicant is “under 21 years of age,” if 
he is “prohibited by the provisions of the 
act from transporting, shipping, selling, or 
receiving firearms in interstate or foreign 
commerce,” or if he has willfully violated 
any provisions of the act or regulations issued 
thereunder, This requirement would include 
failure of a licensee to keep proper records 
as might reasonably be required by the Secre- 
tary. Also, an application could be disap- 
proved if the applicant has “willfully failed 
to disclose any material information required, 
or made any false statement as to any ma- 
terial fact, in connection with his applica- 
tion.” 

Subsection (c) 

Subsection (c) as contained in the amend- 
ment replaces the provisions of existing law 
contained in section 3(c) of the act (15 
U.S.C, 903(c)) and reflects the construction 
of existing law as contained in current regu- 
lations (26 CFR, pt. 177). 

The requirement of existing law, concern- 
ing the posting of a bond by a licensee con- 
victed of a violation of the act in order to 
continue operations pending final disposi- 
tion of the case on appeal, serves no useful 
purpose, and has been omitted. Further, the 
provisions of this subsection have been re- 
vised to simplify administration. Since the 
licensee is required to reapply each year for 
a license, the information on the applica- 
tion relating to his indictment and/or con- 
viction will be adequate. Also, the license 
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itself can, as at present, contain a warning 
that the licensee cannot continue operations 
once his conviction has become final (other 
than as provided in section 10 of the existing 
law). 

As under existing law and regulations, a 
new license will not be issued to a person 
under indictment for, or who has been con- 
victed of, an offense punishable by imprison- 
ment for a term exceeding 1 year. However, a 
licensed manufacturer or licensed dealer may 
continue operations pursuant to his existing 
license (provided that prior to the expira- 
tion of the term of the existing license timely 
application is made for a new license), dur- 
ing the term of such indictment and until 
any conviction pursuant to the indictment 
becomes final, whereupon he shall be sub- 
ject to all provisions of this act, and opera- 
tions pursuant to such license shall be dis- 
continued. If a bona fide application for 
relief is filed under section 10 of the act, op- 
erations may continue until such applica- 
tion is acted upon. 

Subsection (d) 

Subsection (d) would restate and revise 
section 3(d) of the Federal Firearms Act 
(15 U.S.C. 903 (d)). References to ammuni- 
tion would be removed from the existing law. 
The word “permanent” would be stricken 
from the recordkeeping requirement of the 
subsection, since the Secretary of Treasury 
is given specific authority to prescribe regula- 
tions for the implementation of this require- 
ment. The length of time for which the 
records should be kept and maintained by 
licensees under the provisions of the act and 
other administrative details would be left 
to the discretion of the Secretary. Thus, the 
word “permanent” becomes meaningless. It 
is anticipated that any regulations issued 
under that authority granted by this sub- 
section would be reasonable and in accord- 
ance with good commercial practice and 
custom. 

Section 904 

Section 904 of amendment would re- 
state section 4 of the Federal Firearms Act 
(15 U.S.C, 904), strike the references to am- 
munition and to territories, possessions, and 
the District of Columbia, and renumber and 
revise several provisions of the section for 
clarity. 

Subsection (a) 

Subsection 904(a) of amendment would 
restate portions of section 4 of the Federal 
Firearms Act (15 U.S.C. 904) and make sey- 
eral modifications thereof. Ammunition 
would be removed as elsewhere in the bill. 
The words “territory, or possession, or the 
District of Columbia,” would be stricken 
consistent with their deletion in other sec- 
tions of the bill. Other revisions would be 
made by renumbering and rephrasing pro- 
visions of the section for clarity without 
changing the meaning of existing law. 

Subsection (b) 

Subsection 904(b) of amendment would 
restate the remainder of section 4 of the Fed- 
eral Firearms Act (15 U.S.C. 904) and would 
make certain modifications. All references 
to ammunition would be deleted. The Sec- 
retary of “Defense or his designee” would 
be substituted for the Secretary of “War”. 
The words “receipt or” would be added to 
the last sentence of the section to clarify 
the provision contained therein and other 
technical revisions made for the same pur- 
pose without altering the meaning of exist- 
ing law. 

Section 905 

Section 905 of the amendment would re- 
state section 5 of the Federal Firearms Act, 
add an element of reasonable cause to the 
provision which makes it unlawful for an 
applicant for a license or exemption to make 
a false statement in connection with the ap- 
plication, increase the maximum penalties 
provided for in the act from $2,000 to $10,000 
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and from 2 years to 10 years, provide for 
parole of sentenced offenders as the board of 
parole shall determine, remove the reference 
to ammunition contained in subsection (b), 
and update the reference to the Internal 
Revenue Code. 

Subsection (a) 

Subsection (a) of section 905 of the 
amendment would restate the existing law 
(15 U.S.C. 905 (a)) and make several changes. 
The words “or having reasonable cause to 
know” would be added to the provision which 
sets forth the unlawful act of making a false 
statement in connection with an application 
for a license or an exemption under the pro- 
vision of the Federal Firearms Act. 

The maximum penalty provisions for vio- 
lation of the Federal Firearms Act would be 
increased from $5,000 to $10,000 and 2 years 
to 10 years to serve as a further deterrence 
to potential violators of the act. It is antici- 
pated that this change will have the effect 
of increasing compliance with the act’s pro- 
visions. 

All sentenced violators are made eligible 
for parole “as the board of parole shall deter- 
mine.” Thus, the opportunity will be avail- 
able to keep hardened criminals away from 
the law-abiding community for a substan- 
tial period of time, but at the same time pro- 
vide flexibility to correctional officials so that 
they may work with those who show signifi- 
cant potential for rehabilitation. 

Subsection (b) 

Subsection (b) of section 905 of the 
amendment would restate subsection (b) of 
section 5 of the existing law (15 U.S.C. 
905(b)) and make minor . The ref- 
erence to ammunition would be deleted. The 
reference to the Internal Revenue Code 
would be changed to reflect the recodification 
of the code which was accomplished in 1954. 


Section 906 


Section 906 of the amendment would 
amend the Federal Firearms Act by adding a 
new section 11 which would provide that 
nothing contained in the act shall be con- 
strued as “modifying or affecting the require- 
ments” of the provisions of the Mutual Se- 
curity Act of 1954 which deal with “the 
manufacture, exportation, and importation 
of arms, ammunition, and implements of 
war.” 

Section 414 of that act gives authority to 
the President to control the export and im- 
port of arms, ammunition, implements of 
war, and technical data related thereto, It 
also requires all persons engaging in these 
transactions to register with the U.S. Gov- 
ernment, pay registration fees, and secure 
import licenses for all such materials im- 
ported into this country. 

Section 907 

Section 907 of the amendment would 
establish the date at which time the amend- 
ments and changes made by the amendment 
become effective. The effective date would 
be “the first day of the sixth month begin- 
ning after the date of enactment” of the 
amendments. It is felt that this period of 
time will be sufficient for the promulgation 
and dissemination of any regulations neces- 
sary to implement the amendments to the 
act and would afford ample opportunity for 
comment of persons who would be affected 
by the regulations. 

Section 908 

Section 908 of the amendment would set 
forth a short title for the amendment, “Fed- 
eral Firearms Amendments of 1968.” 

PART B—NATIONAL ACT AMENDMENTS 

Part B of Amendment —— incorporates 
the provisions of S. 1854, a bill introduced 
by Senator Hruska and others to add the so- 
called destructive devices to the regulatory 
framework of the National Firearms Act of 
1934. 
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Under Part B, the scope of the National 
Firearms Act (which now covers gangster- 
type weapons such as machineguns, sawed-off 
shotguns, and deceptive weapons such as 
flashlight guns, fountain pen guns, etc.) 
would be broadened to include destructive 
devices such as explosive or incendiary (1) 
bombs, (2) grenades, (3) rockets, (4) missiles, 
or (5) similar weapons, as well as large caliber 
‘weapons such as mortars, cannons, bazookas, 
etc. This would mean that such weapons 
would be subject to all provisions of the act 
and that persons engaging in business as im- 
porters, manufacturers, and dealers in such 
weapons would be required to register and 
pay special (occupational) tax. Also, the taxes 
applicable in respect of the making and 
transfer of weapons such as machineguns 
would be applicable with respect to the mak- 
ing and transfer of such destructive devices. 
Also, it would be unlawful for a person to 
possecs a destructive device of this character 
unless such device was registered with the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

In addition, the bill contains certain addi- 
tional strengthening and clarifying amend- 
ments to the National Firearms Act. 


Section 911 


This section would amend section 5848 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 which is 
the section of the National Firearms Act con- 
taining the definition of the weapons subject 
to the act (chapter 53 of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code is cited as the National Firearms 
Act). 

Paragraph (a) 

Paragraph (a) of section 911 would amend 
paragraph (1) of section 5848 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to include destructive 
devices within the term “firearms,” as used 
in the National Firearms Act. The effect of 
this is to make the provisions of the act ap- 
plicable to a “destructive device” as that term 
is defined in paragraph (c) of section 1 of 
the amendment. 

Paragraph (b) 

Paragraph (b) of section 1 would amend 
paragraph (2) of section 5848 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (which is the definition 
of “machinegun” contained in the National 
Firearms Act) to include any weapons “which 
can readily be restored to shoot” automati- 
cally or semiautomatically, more than one 
shot, without manual reloading, by a single 
function of the trigger. 

“Readily restored to shoot” is intended to 
mean that only a simple mechanical opera- 
tion is required to restore a weapon to a 
capacity of fully automatic fire. It is not 
intended to cover deactivated weapons that 
have had chambers closed and barrels se- 
curely welded. 

The definition of machinegun would be 
further amended to include “the frame or 
receiver” of a machinegun. 

The definition of machinegun is further 
amended to include “any combination of 
parts designed and intended for use in con- 
verting a weapon, other than a machinegun, 
into a machinegun.” For example, so-called 
conversion kits are now made and sold for 
the purpose of converting certain rifles so 
that they will fire automatically or semi- 
automatically more than one shot, without 
manual reloading, by a single function of the 
trigger (i.e, converting such rifies into 
machin ). However, under existing law, 
there is no effective way to control the manu- 
facture and transfer of such kits. This change 
is designed to correct this situation by bring- 
ing such kits which will convert a weapon, 
other than a machinegun, into a machine- 
gun. 

Paragraph (c) 

Paragraph (c) of section 911 provides for 
the renumbering of pargaraphs (3) through 
(11) as paragraphs (4) through (12), re- 
spectively, of section 5848 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954, and for the insertion 
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after paragraph (2) of such section of the 
code of 1954, and for the insertion after 
paragraph (2) of such section of the code of 
a new paragraph (3). The new paragraph 
(3) would insert a definition of the term 
“destructive device.” 

The definition of the term “destructive 
device” contained in paragraph (3) of section 
5848 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954, 
as contained in the bill is a new provision. 
It would bring under the coverage of the 
National Firearms Act any explosive or in- 
cendiary bomb, grenade, rockets having a 
propellant charge of more than four ounces, 
missiles, mines or similar devices. 

The qualification on rockets is intended to 
exclude from coverage of the Act model rock- 
ets designed, built and launched under the 
auspices of the National Associtaion of 
Rocketry. 

Devices which are not designed or rede- 
signed or used or intended for use as a 
weapon would not be included, but coverage 
would be extended to large caliber weapons 
such as bazookas, mortars, cannons and the 
like. 

The parenthetical exception contained in 
this definition is drafted in the same manner 
as the exceptions contained in title 26 U.S.C. 
section 5179(a) (relating to registration of 
stills) and section 5205(a)(2) (relating to 
stamps on containers of distilled spirits). 
Therefore, the decisions of the courts (Queen 
v United States, 77 F. 2d 780; cert. den 295 
U.S. 755; and Scherr v. United States, 305 
U.S. 251) to the effect that the Government 
is not required to allege or prove the matter 
contained in an exception would be appli- 
cable. Establishment by a person that he 
came within the exception would be a matter 
of affirmative defense. Thus, an explosive de- 
vice shown to the designed and intended for 
lawful use in construction or for other indus- 
trial purposes would be excepted. However, if 
the device were designed or used or intended 
for use as a weapon, it would be subject to 
the provisions of the act. 

A provision has been made in this defini- 
tion that the Secretary may exclude from 
the definition any device which he finds is 
not likely to be used as a weapon. Examples 
of devices which may be excluded from his 
definition are devices such as Very pistols 
and other signalling devices and line-throw- 
ing appliances (required for commercial ves- 
sels by U.S. Coast Guard regulations) which 
may have been made from converted fire- 
arms. This provision also makes it possible 
to deal with any other comparable situation 
which may arise, such as old cannon or field 
pieces which are primarily of historical sig- 
nificance and with respect to which there is 
no reasonable likelihood that they will be 
used as weapons. 

Paragraph (d) 

Paragraph (d) of section 911 would amend 
paragraph (4) (as renumbered) of section 
5848 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
by striking out the period at the end thereof 
and inserting the words “, and any such 
weapon which can readily be restored to fir- 
ing condition.” This represents a clarification 
of law and is consistent with the adminis- 
trative construction of existing law. 


Paragraph (e) 

Paragraph (e) of section 1 would amend 
paragraph (5) (as renumbered) of section 
5848 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954. 
This paragraph contains the definition of the 
term “shotgun” and the change is identical 
with the change made with respect to the 
definition of “rifle” referred to in paragraph 
(d) above. 

Section 912 

The exemptions from payment of the oc- 
cupational” taxes provided in Section 5801 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 are ex- 
tended to include importers, manufacturers, 
and dealers, all of whose business is con- 
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ducted with, or on behalf of, the United 
States, or any of its departments, establish- 
ments or agencies. 


Section 913 


Paragraph (a) of section 913 would amend 
subsection (a) of section 5821 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 by increasing the 
number of application forms that must be 
completed to transfer a firearm under the 
Act from two to three. In addition, the re- 
vised paragraph (a) would require that the 
identification in an application to purchase 
a firearm under the Act be expanded to in- 
clude the applicant’s age. These are techni- 
cal and conforming changes brought about 
by the changes in subsections (b) and (c) 
of section 913 below. 

Paragraph (a) of section 913 would also 
amend subsection (b) of section 5814 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 by striking 
out “a copy” in the first sentence and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “one copy”, and by adding 
before the period language which would 
provide that at the same time a person for- 
wards a copy of the order form regarding 
transfer of a firearm to the Secretary or his 
delegate, as required by subsection (b) of 
section 5814, he shall forward a copy of the 
order form to the principal law enforcement 
officer of the locality wherein he resides. This 
is intended as an additional requirement and 
not as a substitute for existing procedures 
regarding verification of the identity of the 
applicant. 

Paragraph (b) of section 913 would amend 
subsection (e) of section 5821 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 by adding at 
the end thereof a new sentence providing 
that at the same time a person making the 
declaration in respect of making a firearm 
forwards the declaration to the Secretary 
or his delegate, he shall forward a copy 
thereof to the principal law enforcement offi- 
cer of the locality wherein he resides. This 
provision is intended to be in addition to 
any other existing procedures, and not as a 
substitute for the procedures requiring veri- 
fication of the identity of the person making 
the declaration. 

Paragraph (c) of section 913 would amend 
section 5843 of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 (which relates to the identification 
of firearms) by inserting at the end thereof 
a new sentence. This provision is intended 
to provide for the identification of a firearm 
(possessed by a person other than a manu- 
facturer or importer) which does not bear 
the proper identification. 


Section 914 


Subsection (a) of Section 914 of the 
amendment would repeal the second sen- 
tence of section 5841 of the Internal Revenue 
Code. The first sentence of section 5841 im- 
poses a registration requirement on all per- 
sons possessing firearms subject to the Na- 
tional Firearms Act. The second sentence is 
interpretative and by exempting from the 
registration requirement of that section per- 
sons possessing firearms held pursuant to 
lawful transfer, importation, or making, rec- 
ognizes that such possession has been effec- 
tively registered by virtue of the approved 
transaction involved. It is felt that the strik- 
ing of this qualifying sentence would elimi- 
nate a constitutional challenge of self-in- 
crimination raised in certain criminal cases 
where an offense under this section was 
charged. 

Although it is felt that the second sen- 
tence of section 5841 does not void the uni- 
versality of the registration requirement, its 
elimination should make it more apparent 
that the provision contemplates registration 
by every person possessing a firearm coming 
within the purview of the Act. 

The regulations could provide that the 
documents filed for a lawful transfer, mak- 
ing, or importation include the information 
required by the first sentence of section 5841. 
Thus, such a transferee, maker, or importer 
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could comply with section 5841 at the time 
of the transaction by which he lawfully ob- 
tained the firearm. 

Subsection (b) of section 914 would amend 
section 5841 of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 by adding at the end a new pro- 
vision that no person required to register 
under the provisions of the chapter shall 
be prosecuted or subjected to any penalty 
on account of any information contained or 
disclosed in compliance with the chapter. 
The information required or disclosed shall 
not be used in evidence in any criminal pro- 
ceeding in any court. 

This provision was added to conform with 
the decision of the Supreme Court in the 
Haynes case. 

Should any information disclosed or given 
pursuant to chapter 53 of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 be false or a material mis- 
representation of fact, no exemption from 
prosecution would be granted by subsection 
(b) of section 914 for any violation of the 
provisions of section 1001 of title 18 of the 
United States Code. Section 1001 deals with 
the making of false, fictitious or fraudulent 
statements or representations and contains 
maximum penalty provisions of not more 
than $10,000 and five years, or both. 

Section 915 

Section 915 of the bill would add a new 
section 5850 to the Internal Revenue Code 
providing that nothing in the Code should 
be construed as modifying or affecting any 
provision of the Federal Firearms Act, sec- 
tion 414 of the Mutual Security Act or sec- 


tion 1715 of title 18 of the United States 


Code. 

This provision would not exclude from 
coverage any firearms within the definitions 
of chapter 53 of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 which would also be included within 
the definition of “firearm” in section 1 of 
the Federal Firearms Act (52 Stat. 1250). 


Section 916 


Section 916 of the amendment would add 
two new sections to Chapter 53 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 respecting re- 
ceipt and sale of National Firearms Act 
firearms. 

New section 5856 would make it unlawful 
for any person to transport or receive in his 
state of residence a firearm purchased or 
otherwise obtained by him outside of his 
state of residence if it would be unlawful 
for him to purchase or possess such firearm 
in the State or political subdivision where 
he resides. It is intended that no person 
would be able to circumvent applicable state 
law or local ordinance by utilizing the chan- 
nels of interstate commerce. 

New section 5857 would prohibit any im- 
porter, manufacturer or dealer subject to 
the National Firearms Act from selling any 
National Act firearm to persons under 21 
with knowledge or reasonable cause to be- 
lieve that such person is under 21. 

There is no reason why persons of im- 
mature years should be allowed to purchase 
automatic weapons, heavy field artillery and 
other National Firearms Act weapons. 

S. 1854 as introduced by Senator Hruska 
prohibited possession of National Act 
weapons in the situations described in the 
two new sections, but these provisions were 
modified to reflect the comments of the 
Department of Treasury in a letter to the 
Chairman of the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee dated July 6, 1967. 


Section 917 


Section 917 of the amendment would re- 
state existing law (section 5861 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954) and make two 
changes. First, the maximum penalty pro- 
visions for violation of Chapter 53 of the 
Internal Revenue Code would be increased 
from the present maximums of $2,000 fine 
and imprisonment for not more than 5 years, 
or both to a fine of $10,000 or more and im- 
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prisonment of not more than 10 years, or 
both. 

All sentenced violators are made eligible 
for parole “as the board of parole shall de- 
termine.” Thus, the opportunity will be 
available to keep hardened criminals away 
from the law-abiding community for a sub- 
stantial period of time, but at the same time 
provide flexibility to correctional officials so 
that they may work with those who show 
significant potential for rehabilitation. 


Section 918 


Section 918 is a miscellany of comforming 
and technical changes. 


Section 919 


Section 919 of the amendment provides 
for an effective date six months after the 
date of enactment. In addition any person 
required to register a firearm under the pro- 
visions of section 5841 by reason of the 
amendments to section 5848 contained in 
section 911 of this part shall have an addi- 
tional 90 days from the effective date of 
this part to register such firearm. 


The amendment (No. 708) was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


On page 80, beginning with line 15, strike 
out through line 4 on page 107 and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: 


“TITLE IV—FIREARMS AMENDMENTS 
“PART A—FEDERAL FIREARMS ACT AMENDMENTS 


“Sec. 901. The first section of the Federal 
Firearms Act is amended to read: 

That as used in this Act— 

1) The term “person” includes an in- 
dividual, partnership, association, or corpo- 
ration. 

62) The term “State” includes each of 
the several States, the District of Columbia, 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, Guam, 
the Virgin Islands, the Canal Zone, and 
American Samoa, 

68) The term “interstate or foreign com- 
merce” means commerce between any State 
and any place outside thereof; or between 
points within the same State, but through 
any place outside thereof; or within any 
possession or the District of Columbia. 

„) The term “firearm”, except when the 
context otherwise requires, means any weap- 
on, manufactured after the year 1898, by 
whatsoever name known, which will, or is 
designed to, or which may be readily con- 
verted to, expel a projectile or projectiles 
by the action of an explosive or the frame 
or receiver of any such weapon, 

65) The term “handgun” means any 
pistol or revolver originally designed to be 
fired by the use of a single hand and which 
is designed to fire or capable of firing fixed 
cartridge ammunition, or any other firearm 
originally designed to be fired by the use of 
a single hand. 

“*(6) The term “manufacturer” means any 
person engaged in the business of manufac- 
turing or importing firearms for purposes of 
sale or distribution. The term “licensed 
manufacturer” means any such person li- 
censed under the provisions of this Act. 

“*(7) The term “dealer” means any person 
engaged in the business of selling firearms 
at wholesale or retail, or any person engaged 
in the business of repairing such firearms or 
of manufacturing or fitting barrels, stocks, or 
trigger mechanisms to firearms, or any person 
who is a pawnbroker. The term “licensed 
dealer” means any dealer who is licensed 
under the provisions of this Act. 

“*(8) The term “pawnbroker” means any 
person whose business or occupation includes 
the taking or receiving, by way of pledge or 
pawn, of any firearm as security for the re- 
payment of money loaned thereon. 

“*(9) The term “Secretary” means the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury or his designee. 

“*(10) The term “indictment” includes an 
indictment or any information in any court 
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of the United States or in any court of any 
State under which a crime of violence may be 
prosecuted. 

(11) The term “fugitive from justice” 
means any person who has fied from any 
State to avoid prosecution for a crime of 
violence or to avoid giving testimony in any 
criminal proceeding. 

“*(12) The term “published ordinance” 
means a published law of any political sub- 
division of a State which the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury determines to be relevant to the en- 
forcement of this Act and which is contained 
on a list compiled by the Secretary of the 
Treasury which list shall be published in the 
Federal Register, revised annually, and fur- 
nished to each licensee under this Act.’ 

“Sec. 902. Section 2 of the Federal Firearms 
Act is amended to read: 

„a) It shall be unlawful for any manu- 
facturer or dealer, except a manufacturer or 
dealer having a license issued under the pro- 
visions of this Act, to transport, ship, or re- 
ceive any firearm in interstate or foreign 
commerce. 

“*(b) It shall be unlawful for any person to 
receive any firearm transported or shipped in 
interstate or foreign commerce in violation 
of subsection (a) of this section, knowing or 
having reasonable cause to believe such fire- 
arm to have been transported or shipped in 
violation of said subsection. 

„e) It shall be unlawful for any licensed 
manufacturer or licensed dealer to ship or 
transport, or cause to be shipped or trans- 
ported, any firearm in interstate or foreign 
commerce, to any person in any State where 
the receipt or possession by such person of 
such firearm would be in violation of any 
statute of such State or of any published 
ordinance applicable in the locality in which 
such person resides unless the licensed manu- 
facturer or licensed dealer establishes that he 
was unable to ascertain with reasonable effort 
that such receipt or possession would be in 
violation of such State law or such ordinance, 

d) It shall be unlawful for any per- 
son to ship, transport, or cause to be shipped 
or transported in interstate or foreign com- 
merce any firearm to any person knowing or 
having reasonable cause to believe that such 
person is under indictment for or has been 
convicted in any court of the United States 
or in any court of any State of a crime 
punishable by imprisonment for a term ex- 
ceeding one year or is a fugitive from justice. 

e) It shall be unlawful for any person 
who is under indictment for or who has been 
convicted of a crime punishable by imprison- 
ment for a term exceeding one year or who 
is a fugitive from justice to ship, transport, 
or cause to be shipped or transported in in- 
terstate or foreign commerce any firearm. 

„t) It shall be unlawful for any person 
who is under indictment for or who has 
been convicted of a crime punishable by im- 
prisonment for a term exceeding one year, 
or who is a fugitive from justice, to receive 
any firearm which has been shipped or trans- 
ported in interstate or foreign commerce. 

„g) It shall be unlawful for any per- 
son to transport or ship or cause to be 
transported or shipped in interstate or for- 
eign commerce any stolen firearm, knowing 
or having reasonable cause to believe, such 
firearm to have been stolen. 

ch) It shall be unlawful for any person 
to receive, conceal, store, barter, sell, or dis- 
pose of any firearm or to pledge or accept as 
security for a loan any firearms moving in 
or which is a part of interstate or foreign 
commerce, and which while so moving or 
constituting such part has been stolen, 
knowing, or having reasonable cause to be- 
lieve, such firearm to have been stolen. 

„%) It shall be unlawful for any per- 
son to transport, ship, or knowingly receive 
in interstate or foreign commerce any fire- 
arm from which the manufacturer’s serial 
number has been removed, obliterated, or 
altered. 
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„%) It shall be unlawful for any manu- 
facturer or dealer knowingly to deliver, or 
cause to be delivered, to any common or 
contract carrier for transportation or ship- 
ment in interstate or foreign commerce, to 
persons other than licensed manufacturers 
or licensed dealers, any package or other 
container in which there is any handgun 
without written notice to the carrier that 
such handgun is being transported or 
shipped. 

(k) It shall be unlawful for any com- 
mon or contract carrier to deliver, or cause 
to be delivered, in interstate or foreign com- 
merce any handgun to any person with 
knowledge or with reasonable cause to be- 
lieve that such person is under twenty-one 
years of age or any firearm to any person 
with knowledge or with reasonable cause to 
believe that such person is under eighteen 
years of age. 

“*(1) It shall be unlawful for any H- 
censed manufacturer or licensed dealer to 
ship any handgun in interstate or foreign 
commerce to any person other than another 
licensed manufacturer or licensed dealer un- 
less: 

“*(1) such person has submitted to such 
manufacturer or dealer a sworn statement in 
the following form: “Subject to penalties 
provided by law, I swear that I am 21 years 
or more of age; that I am not prohibited by 
the Federal Firearms Act from receiving a 
handgun in interstate or foreign commerce; 
and that my receipt of this handgun will not 
be in violation of any statute of the State and 
published ordinance applicable to the local- 
ity in which I reside. Further, the true title, 
name, and address of the principal law en- 
forcement officer of the locality to which the 
handgun will be shipped are 
PNAU Date ”, and 
containing blank spaces for the attachment 
of a true copy of any permit or other in- 
formation required pursuant to such statute 
or published ordinance. 

“*(2) such manufacturer or dealer has, 
prior to the shipment of such handgun, for- 
warded by registered or certified mail (re- 
turn receipt requested) to (A) the local law 
enforcement officer named in the sworn state- 
ment, or (B) the official designated by the 
Governor of the State concerned under this 
subsection, a description of the handgun to 
be shipped (including the manufacturer, the 
caliber, the model, and type of such handgun, 
but not including serial number identifica- 
tion), and one copy of the sworn statement, 
and has received a return receipt evidencing 
delivery of such letter, or such letter has been 
returned to such manufacturer or dealer due 
to the refusal of the named law enforcement 
officer or designated official to accept such 
letter in accordance with United States Post 
Office Department regulations; and 

“*(3) such manufacturer or dealer has de- 
layed shipment for a period of at least seven 
days following receipt of the notification of 
the local law enforcement officer’s or desig- 
nated official’s acceptance or refusal of such 
letter. 

A copy of the sworn statement and a copy 
of the notification to the local law enforce- 
ment officer or designated official along with 
evidence of receipt or rejection of that notifi- 
cation shall be retained by the licensee as a 
part of the records required to be kept under 
section 3(d). For purposes of paragraph (2) 
(B), the Governor of any State may designate 
any Official in his State to receive such notifi- 
cation for such State or any part thereof in 
lieu of the notification required by paragraph 
2(A) and shall notify the Secretary of the 
name, title, and business address of such offi- 
cial and the Secretary shall publish in the 
Federal Register the name, title, and address 
of such official. Upon such publication, notifi- 
cation to the local law enforcement officers 
required under paragraph (2) (A) of this sub- 
section will not be required for a period of 
five years from the date of such publication 
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unless the request is withdrawn by the Gov- 
ernor of such State and such withdrawal is 
published in the Federal Register. 

“*(m) It shall be unlawful for any licensed 
manufacturer or licensed dealer to sell or 
deliver for sale any handgun to any person 
other than another licensed manufacturer 
or licensed dealer who is not a resident of 
the State in which such manufacturer's or 
dealer’s place of business is located and in 
which the sale or delivery for sale is made, 
unless such manufacturer or dealer has, 
prior to sale, or delivery for sale of the 
handgun, complied with the provisions of 
subsection (1) of this section. 

“*(n) It shall be unlawful for any person 
in connection with the acquisition or at- 
tempted acquisition of a firearm from a 
licensed manufacturer or licensed dealer to— 

“*(1) knowingly make any false or fic- 
titious statement, written or oral; or 

“*(2) knowingly furnish or exhibit any 
false, fictitious, or misrepresented identifica- 
tion with the intention to deceive such 
manufacturer or dealer with respect to any 
fact material to the lawfulness of the sale 
or other disposition of a firearm by a licensed 
manufacturer or licensed dealer under the 
provisions of this section. 

“*(o) It shall be unlawful for any person 
to transport or receive in the State where 
he resides a firearm purchased or otherwise 
obtained by him outside the State where he 
resides if it would be unlawful for him to 
purchase or possess such firearm in the 
State (or political subdivision thereof) where 
he resides.’ 

“Sec. 903. Section 3 of the Federal Fire- 
arms Act is amended to read: 

“ ‘Sec. 3. (a) Any manufacturer or dealer 
desiring a license to transport, ship, or re- 
ceive firearms in interstate or foreign com- 
merce shall file an application for such li- 
cense with the Secretary, in such form and 
containing such information as the Secre- 
tary shall by regulation prescribe. Each such 
applicant shall be required to pay a fee for 
obtaining such license as follows: 

“*(1) If a manufacturer of firearms, a fee 
of 850 per annum; 

%) If a dealer (other than a pawn- 
broker) in firearms, a fee of $10 per annum, 
except that for the first renewal following 
the effective date of the Federal Firearms 
Amendments of 1968 or for the first year he 
is engaged in business as a dealer such dealer 
will pay a fee of $25; 

“*(3) If a pawnbroker, a fee of $50 per 
annum. 

„b) Upon filing by a qualified applicant 
of a proper application and the payment of 
the prescribed fee, the Secretary shall issue 
to such applicant the license applied for, 
which shall, subject to the provisions of this 
Act, entitle the licensee to transport, ship, 
sell, and receive firearms in interstate or 
foreign commerce during the period stated in 
the license. No license shall be issued pur- 
suant to this Act— 

“*(1) to any applicant who is under 
twenty-one years of age; 

“*(2) to any applicant, if the applicant 
(including, in the case of a corporation, 
partnership, or association, any individual 
who, directly or indirectly, has the power 
to direct or cause the direction of the man- 
agement and policies of the corporation, 
partnership, or association) is prohibited by 
the provisions of this Act from transporting, 
shipping, selling, or receiving firearms in 
interstate or foreign commerce; 

63) to any applicant who has willfully 
violated any of the provisions of this Act or 
regulations issued thereunder; or 

“*(4) to any applicant who has willfully 
failed to disclose any material information 
required, or made any false statement as to 
any material fact, in connection with his 
application. 

„e) The provisions of section 2 (d), (e), 
and (f) of this Act shall not apply in the 
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case of a licensed manufacturer or licensed 
dealer who is under indictment for a crime 
punishable by imprisonment for a term ex- 
ceeding one year: Provided, That such man- 
ufacturer or dealer gives notice to the Secre- 
tary by registered or certified mail of his 
indictment within thirty days of the date 
of the indictment. A licensed manufacturer 
or licensed dealer who has given notice of 
his indictment to the Secretary, as provided 
in this subsection, may continue operation 
pursuant to his existing license during the 
term of such indictment, and until any con- 
viction pursuant to the indictment becomes 
final, whereupon he shall be fully subject to 
all provisions of this Act, and operations 
pursuant to such license shall be discon- 
tinued, 

““(d) Each licensed manufacturer and 
licensed dealer shall maintain such records 
of production, importation, notification, 
shipment, sale, and other disposal of fire- 
arms as the Secretary may by regulation 

ibe.’ 

“Sec, 904. Section 4 of the Federal Firearms 
Act is amended to read: 

“ ‘Sec. 4. (a) The provisions of this Act 
shall not apply with res 

“*(1) to the transportation, shipment, re- 
ceipt, or importation of any firearms sold or 
shipped to, or issued for the use of (A) the 
United States or any department, independ- 
ent establishment, or agency thereof; (B) 
any State or any department, independent 
establishment, agency, or any political sub- 
division thereof; (C) any duly commissioned 
officer or agent of the United States, a State 
or any political subdivision thereof; (D) any 
bank, common or contract carrier, express 
company, or armored-truck company or- 
ganized and operating in good faith for the 
transportation of money and valuables, 
which is granted an exemption by the Secre- 
tary; or (E) any research laboratory des- 
ignated as such by the Secretary; or 

“*(2) to the transportation, shipment, or 
receipt of antique or unserviceable firearms 
possessed and held as a curio or museum 
piece. 

“*(b) Nothing contained in this Act shall 
be construed to prevent shipments of fire- 
arms to institutions, organizations, or per- 
sons to whom firearms may be lawfully 
delivered by the Secretary of Defense or his 
designee, nor to prevent the receipt or trans- 
portation of such firearms by their lawful 
possessors while they are engaged in mili- 
tary training or in competitions.’ 

“Sec. 905. Section 5 of the Federal Firearms 
Act is amended to read: 

“Sec. 5. (a) Any person violating any of 
the provisions of this Act or any rules and 
regulations promulgated hereunder, or who 
makes any statement in applying for the li- 
cense or exemption provided for in this Act, 
knowing or having reasonable cause to know 
such statement to be false, shall, upon con- 
viction thereof, be fined not more than $10,- 
000, or imprisoned for not more than ten 
years, or both, and shall become eligible for 
parole as the Board of Parole shall determine, 

“*(b) Any firearm involved in any viola- 
tion of the provisions of this Act or any rules 
or regulations promulgated thereunder shall 
be subject to seizure and forfeiture, and all 
provisions of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 relating to the seizure, forfeiture, and 
disposition of firearms, as defined in section 
5848 (1) of said Code shall, so far as appli- 
cable, extend to seizures and forfeitures in- 
curred under the provisions of this Act.’ 

“Sec. 906. The Federal Firearms Act is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new section: 

“Sec. 11. Nothing in this Act shall be 
construed as modifying or affecting any 
provision of— 

1) the National Firearms Act (chapter 
53 of Internal Revenue Code of 1954); or 

“*(2) section 414 of the Mutual Security 
Act of 1954, as amended (section 1934 of 
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title 22 of the United States Code (relating 
to munitions control) ); or 

“*(3) section 1715 of title 18 of the United 
States Code (relating to nonmailable fire- 
arms)“ 

“Sec. 907. The amendments made by this 
part shall become effective on the first day 
of the sixth month beginning after the date 
of enactment of this part. 

“Sec. 908. This part may be cited as the 
‘Federal Firearms Amendments of 1968’. 
“PART B—NATIONAL FIREARMS ACT AMENDMENTS 

“Sec. 911. (a) Paragraph (1) of section 5848 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 is 
amended by inserting after ‘or a machine- 
gun,’ the words ‘or a destructive device,’. 

“(b) Paragraph (2) of section 5848 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 as amended 
by inserting after the words ‘or is designed to 
shoot,’ the words ‘or which can readily be re- 
stored to shoot,’ and by striking out the 
period at the end thereof and inserting after 
the word ‘trigger’ the words ‘, and shall in- 
clude (A) the frame or receiver of any such 
weapon, and (B) any combination of parts 
designed and intended for use in converting 
a weapon other than a machinegun, into a 
machinegun'. 

“(c) Section 5848 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 is amended by renumbering par- 
agraphs (3), (4), (5), (6), (7), (8), (9), (10), 
and (11), as paragraphs (4), (5), (6), (7), 
(8), (9), 10), (11), and (12), respectively, and 
by inserting after paragraph (2) a new par- 
agraph (3) as follows: 

“*(3) The term “destructive device“ means 
(A) any explosive or incendiary (i) bomb, 
(ii) grenade, (iii) rocket having a propellant 
charge of more than four ounces, (iv) missile, 
(v) mine, or (vi) similar device; (B) any type 
of weapon by whatever name known which 
will, or which may be readily converted to, 
expel a projectile by the action of an explo- 
sive, the barrel or barrels of which have a 
bore of more than 0.78 inches in diameter; 
or (C) any combination of parts designed and 
intended for use in converting any device 
into a destructive device. The term “destruc- 
tive device” shall not include (i) any device 
which is not designed or redesigned or used 
or intended for use as a weapon, (11) any de- 
vice, although originally designed as a wea- 
pon, which is redesigned for use or is used 
as a signaling, pyrotechnic line throwing, 
safety, or similar device, (iii) any shotgun or 
rifle, (iv) any firearm designed for use with 
black powder regardless of when manufac- 
tured, (v) surplus ordnance sold, loaned, or 
given by the Secretary of the Army pursuant 
to the provisions of section 4684(2), 4685, or 
4686 of title 10 of the United States Code, 
(iv) any device which the Secretary finds is 
used exclusively by the United States or any 
department or agency thereof, or (vil) any 
other device which the Secretary finds is not 
likely to be used as a weapon.’ 

“(d) Paragraph (4) of section 5848 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (as renum- 
bered) is amended by striking out the pe- 
riod at the end thereof and inserting the 
words , and any such weapon which can 
readily be restored to firing condition.’ 

“(e) Paragraph (5) of section 5848 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (as renum- 
bered) is amended by striking out the pe- 
riod at the end thereof and inserting the 
words ‘, and any such weapon which can 
readily be restored to firing condition.’ 

“Sec. 912. Section 5803 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 is amended to read 
as follows: 


“ ‘SEC. 5803, EXEMPTIONS. 

The tax imposed by section 5801 shall 
not apply to any importer, manufacturer, or 
dealer all of whose business as an importer, 
manufacturer, or dealer is conducted with, 
or on behalf of, the United States or any 
department, independent establishment, or 
agency thereof. The Secretary or his delegate 
may relieve any such importer, manufac- 
turer, or dealer from compliance with any 
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provision of this chapter with respect to the 
conducting of such business.’ 

“Src. 913. (a) Section 5814 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 is amended by— 

“(1) striking out the word ‘duplicate’ in 
the first sentence of subsection (a) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof ‘triplicate’; 

(2) inserting before the period in the 
second sentence of subsection (a) thereof 
the following: ‘and the age of such appli- 
cant’; and 

“(3) striking out ‘a copy’ in the first sen- 
tence of subsection (b), inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘one copy’, and adding before the 
period in such sentence the following: ‘and 
one copy to the principal law enforcement 
Officer of the locality wherein he resides’. 

“(b) Subsection (e) of section 5821 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 is amended 
by— 

“(1) inserting before the period in the last 
sentence thereof the following: ‘and the age 
of such applicant’; and 

“(2) adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new sentence: ‘At the same time that the 
person making the declaration forwards the 
declaration to the Secretary or his delegate, 
he shall forward a copy thereof to the prin- 
cipal law enforcement officer of the locality 
wherein he resides.’ 

“(c) Section 5843 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 is amended by inserting at the 
end thereof the following sentence: ‘If a fire- 
arm (possessed by a person other than an im- 
porter or manufacturer) does not bear the 
identification required under this section, the 
possessor thereof shall identify the firearm 
with such number and other identification 
marks as may be designated by the Secretary 
or his delegate, in a manner approved by 
the Secretary or his delegate.’ 

“Sec. 914. (a) The second sentence of sec- 
tion 5841 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 is hereby repealed. 

“(b) Section 5841 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 is further amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following: ‘No person 
required to register under the provisions of 
this chapter shall be prosecuted or subjected 
to any penalty for or on account of any 
matter or information contained in any 
declaration or other statement required pur- 
suant to the provisions of this chapter nor 
shall such information or matter be used as 
evidence in any criminal proceeding against 
him in any court; provided that no person 
shall be exempt under the provisions of this 
section from prosecution for any violation 
of the provisions of section 1001 of title 18 
of the United States Code.’ 

“Src. 915. (a) Subchapter B of chapter 53 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 is 
amended by adding at the end thereof a new 
section 5850 as follows: 

“ ‘Sec. 5850. Applicability of Other Laws. 

“‘Nothing in this chapter shall be con- 
strued as modifying or affecting any pro- 
vision of — 

““(1) the Federal Firearms Act, as 
amended (15 U.S.C. 901-909); or 

2) section 414 of the Mutual Security 
Act of 1954, as amended (section 1934 of title 
22 of the United States Code (relating to 
munitions control) ); or 

(63) section 1715 of title 18 of the United 
States Code (relating to nonmailable fire- 
arms). 

“(b) The table of sections in subchapter B 
of chapter 53 of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 is amended by adding at the end 
thereof: 

Sec. 5850. Applicability of other laws.’ 

“Sec. 916. (a) Subchapter C of chapter 53 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new sections: 

“ ‘Sec. 5866. Unlawful Receipt in Violation of 
State Law. 

It shall be unlawful for any person to 

transport or receive in the State where he 
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resides a firearm purchased or otherwise ob- 
tained by him outside the State where he 
resides if it would be unlawful for him to 
purchase or possess such firearms in the 
State (or political subdivision thereof) where 
he resides. 


“ ‘Sec. 5857. Unlawful Sale to a Person Under 
21 Years of Age. 


“It shall be unlawful for any importer, 
manufacturer, or dealer, subject to the 
special tax imposed under section 5801 to sell 
any firearm to any person with knowledge or 
with reasonable cause to believe that such 
person is under twenty-one years of age.’ 

“(b) The table of sections in subchapter 
C of chapter 53 of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 is amended by adding at the end 
thereof: 

Sec. 5856. Unlawful receipt in violation 

State law. 

Sec. 5857. Unlawful sale to a person un- 

der 21 years of age.’ 

“Sec. 917. Section 5861 of the Internal 
Revenue Code is amended to read as follows: 

“ ‘Sec. 5861. Penalties. 

Any person who violates or fails to com- 
ply with any of the requirements of this 
chapter shall, upon conviction, be fined not 
more than $10,000, or imprisoned for not 
more than ten years, or both, and shall be- 
come eligible for parole as the Board of 
Parole shall determine.“ 

“Sec. 918. (a) The proviso in paragraph 
(3) of subsection (a) of section 5801 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 is amended 
by striking out the words ‘under section 
5848(5)’ and inserting in lieu thereof the 
words ‘under sections 5848 (6) 

“(b) The proviso in subsection (a) of sec- 
tion 5811 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 is amended by striking out the words 
‘under section 5848 (5) and inserting in lieu 
thereof the words ‘under section 5848(6)’. 

“(c) Subsection (d) of section 5685 of the 
Internal Revenue Code is amended to read 
as follows: 

„d) DEFINITION OF MACHINE GuN.—AS 
used in this section the term “machine gun” 
has the same meaning assigned to it in 
section 5848(2).’ 

“Sec. 919. (a) This part shall take effect 
on the first day of the sixth month following 
the month in which it is enacted. 

“(b) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
subsection (a), any person required to reg- 
ister a firearm under the provisions of section 
5841 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
by reason of the amendments to section 5848 
of such Code contained in section 911 of this 
part, shall have ninety days from the effec- 
tive date of this Act to register such firearm, 
and no liability (criminal or otherwise) shall 
be incurred in respect to failure to so register 
under such section prior to the expiration 
of such ninety days.” 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
distinguished junior Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. BAKER] may proceed for an 
additional 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


THREAT TO TAX-EXEMPT STATUS 
OF STATE AND LOCAL BONDS 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, suddenly 
during the past few weeks the Senate 
has been presented with at least five 
major proposals which would either re- 
peal outright or encourage the waiver of 
the longstanding immunity of State and 
local government activities from Federal 
taxation. 
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One proposal would terminate the 
exemption of State and local govern- 
ments from the Federal excise tax on 
domestic air travel. Another would elim- 
inate the Federal income tax exemption 
on industrial development bonds. 

Most important are three adminis- 
tration bills which were introduced 
within the space of 1 week in mid- 
March, These proceed upon the theory 
that it is preferable to remove the exemp- 
tion from the Federal income tax for 
holders of bonds issued by State and 
local governments if the Federal Gov- 
ernment will guarantee the worth of the 
bonds and will subsidize State and local 
governments for the difference between 
the interest these governments would 
have to pay on taxable bonds and the 
lower interest rate paid on tax-exempt 
bonds. 

These five bills, taken together, could 
have the most urgent and serious effects 
upon the financial integrity and au- 
tonomy of State and local governments. 
In particular, wholesale elimination of 
the tax-exempt status of State and local 
bonds in exchange for Federal guaran- 
tees and interest subsidies would be the 
most effective centralizing force intro- 
duced into our federal system since the 
enactment of the Federal income tax in 
1913. 

Despite the enormity of this package 
of proposals, representatives of State and 
local governments have not been ade- 
quately consulted on any of the meas- 
ures. 

Yet, piece by piece, the package is 
working its way through Congress. 

H.R. 16241, which would repeal the ex- 
emption of State and local governments 
from the Federal excise tax on domestic 
air travel, was devised by the House Ways 
and Means Committee, reported on 
March 27, and sped through the House on 
April 4 under a rule permitting no 
amendments from the floor. 

On March 6, the Treasury Department 
announced that it was reconsidering its 
policy of exempting, under section 103 
of the Internal Revenue Code, the in- 
terest paid on municipal bonds issued to 
finance the purchase and/or construc- 
tion of a facility to be leased by a private 
corporation. On March 28, the Senate 
reversed itself and overruled its Finance 
Committee by adopting the amendment 
of the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
RisicoFr] to end the tax-exempt status 
of these so-called industrial development 
bonds. Since the Ribicoff amendment was 
offered on the floor of the Senate and 
was not considered by the House, the 
matter is now under consideration by a 
Senate-House conference, 

Action has been taken only on one of 
the three guarantee subsidy bills. This 
is the Water Quality Improvement Act 
of 1968 (S. 3206) introduced in the Sen- 
ate on March 14 by the distinguished 
Senator from Maine [Mr. Muskie] and 
on March 12 in the House (H.R. 15906, 
15907). Hearings on the measure have 
already begun by the Senate Public 
Works Subcommittee on Air and Water 
Pollution and the House Committee on 
Public Works. 

The Muskie bill would permit the Fed- 
eral Government to contract to pay for, 
rather than actually pay for, its share 
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of constructing sewage treatment plants. 
Under the contract, the Federal Govern- 
ment would pay annually to the public 
bodies the principal and interest pay- 
ments representing the Federal share of 
the bonds sold by public agencies to fi- 
nance sewage plant construction. Inter- 
est on these bonds issued by State and 
local governments would be taxable, but 
the Federal Government would guaran- 
tee the State and local share of the bonds 
issued for the treatment facility. 

Another administration bill, intro- 
duced in the Senate on March 14 (S. 
3165) and in the House on April 8 (H.R. 
16514) repeals the tax exemption for mu- 
nicipal bonds which are used by rural 
communities to obtain loans from pri- 
vate lenders for the building of water 
and sewer systems. 

The Secretary of Agriculture, in a let- 
ter March 11 to the President of the Sen- 
ate, suggests that if the bill is enacted, 
the Department will begin to use author- 
ity which it already has, in effect, to pay 
local communities an interest subsidy 
for the difference between what it costs 
to sell taxable bonds for this purpose 
and what it would have cost to sell tax- 
exempt bonds. 

Under this proposal, communities 
would apply to the Federal Government 
for loans to build water and sewer sys- 
tems. The Secretary would make the 
loans at a rate he determines is the same 
as the community would have had to pay 
on tax-exempt bonds sold to private 
lenders. The Federal Government then 
would sell the communities’ obligations 
to private lenders. Interest on these 
bonds would be taxable to the private 
lenders and the Federal Government 
would absorb the higher interest rate 
that would have to be paid on the taxable 
bonds. The Federal Government also will 
insure the loans in an attempt to make 
the bonds more marketable and decrease 
the size of the interest differential. 

On March 14, the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin [Mr. PROXMIRE] 
introduced S. 3170, the most sweeping of 
all these proposals. This bill would en- 
courage State and local governments to 
waive tax exemption on all their bonds 
sold to finance public projects. As a re- 
ward for those governments who do make 
the waiver, the Federal Government will, 
first, guarantee these bond issues against 
default, and, second, pay to the issuing 
body a 33-percent interest subsidy which 
should cover the increased cost to the 
issuer of selling taxable rather than non- 
taxable bonds. 

The major support for the principle of 
replacing tax-exempt bonds with a sys- 
tem of Federal guarantees and interest 
subsidies seems to come from two quar- 
ters. The first is the Federal Treasury. Al- 
though the first Federal Income Tax 
Act in 1913 specifically recognized the 
immunity of interest income from se- 
curities issued by State and local govern- 
ments, virtually every Secretary of the 
Treasury since its passage has tried to 
remove the exemption feature. The pres- 
ent Secretary seems to be particularly 
aggressive and effective in this respect. 
The desire of the Treasury is not surpris- 
ing for the amounts in controversy are 
not piddling. The Bureau of the Budget 
estimated this year that State and local 
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governments annually save between $1 
and $2 billion on interest payments be- 
cause of the tax-exempt feature of their 
bonds. The Bureau estimates also that 
the value of this deduction in terms of 
tax savings to individuals—which is not 
necessarily the same as the approximate 
loss to the Federal Treasury—is $4.7 
billion. 

The second source of support for this 
principle typically comes from the cen- 
tralists, those who either advocate the 
continued transfer of decisionmaking 
from localities to the Central Govern- 
ment or those who, while concerned 
about the ill effect of centralism, are not 
so especially concerned that they rate 
it very high on the lists of priorities 
when other considerations come into 
play. The bait is also quite strong here. 
Bond financing is the only orderly way 
that States and cities can launch bold 
and innovative public projects com- 
pletely on their own. And there are so 
many restrictions on the approximately 
$17 billion in Federal grant-in-aid 
money that is available that the recipi- 
ent government may not be able to get 
grant help for what it, in its own opin- 
ion, thinks it must do. The centralists 
are quite correct that replacing the tax- 
exempt feature of bonds by means of 
Federal guarantees and subsidies will 
for the first time, put Federal strings 
on State and local capital financing. 

My response ranges from serious 
questioning to outright rejection of 
these proposals. To begin with, the 
Treasury has not yet convinced me that 
the Constitution permits it to tax the 
securities issued for public purposes by 
State and local governments. Any legis- 
lation which attempts outright to repeal 
the tax exemption on State and local 
bonds assumes that Congress may, with- 
out constitutional amendment, tax the 
interest on a State and local bond based 
on the purpose of the issuance of such 
bond. This would at minimum raise the 
whole constitutional question of the 
power of Congress to penalize or reward 
the States by taxation or exemption, de- 
pending on whether the National Gov- 
ernment approves or disapproves of the 
purposes of the bond issue. My assump- 
tion has always been that the reserva- 
tion of powers to the States contained in 
the Federal Constitution’s 10th amend- 
ment would preclude an assumption 
that the Central Government has the 
power to tax the States and their politi- 
cal subdivisions. 

In addition, I seriously question the 
contention that removal of the tax 
exemption will produce more Federal 
revenues than is gained by the States 
and municipalities in reduced interest 
costs, Senator Proxmire and Secretary 
of Agriculture Freeman, arguing in sup- 
port of their respective bills, even say 
that the Federal Treasury will gain by 
removing the exemption even if it guar- 
antees all municipal bond issues and pays 
an interest subsidy on the difference be- 
tween the cost of States and localities of 
selling taxable bonds and that of tax- 
exempt bonds. 

Yet I had assumed that removal of the 
exemption would not necessarily produce 
more Federal revenues than it costs 
States and localities in higher interest 
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payments. The revenue gain might be 
more than, equal to, or less than the rise 
in interest costs, depending on the ulti- 
mate distribution of the State-local se- 
curities. A study recently submitted to 
the Air and Water Pollution Subcommit- 
tee of the Committee on Public Works 
has suggested that there would be de- 
creased rather than increased Federal 
revenues if the tax-exempt status of 
State and local bonds were replaced with 
a system of guaranteed-subsidized tax- 
able bonds. 

Even if one were to acknowledge the 
validity of the constitutional and eco- 
nomic arguments of the Treasury, there 
still remains what is for me the critical 
policy question: What effect would re- 
placing the tax-exempt bond with the 
guaranteed-subsidized taxable bond have 
upon the autonomy and financial integ- 
rity of State and local governments? 

I believe that the very clear answer is 
that there would be disastrous effects if 
Congress has the statutory power to tax 
State and local bonds, it has inevitably 
the power to control State and munici- 
pal financing. Any State or local official 
familiar with the administration of the 
more than 400 Federal grants-in-aid 
knows that Federal guarantees and sub- 
sidies mean Federal strings, and that 
Federal strings mean national, not local, 
decisions and national, not local, control. 

Indeed, the Ribicoff amendment which 
would eliminate industrial development 
bonds substantiates this point well. By 
listing purposes for which municipal 
bonds can still be issued tax-exempt, 
the amendment establishes a centrally 
determined honor roll of “good” local 
governmental purposes. With the use 
of guaranteed-subsidized taxable bonds, 
such a practice could become prevalent 
in the huge State and local capital fi- 
nancing market. 

Another area into which the Federal 
Government would have to inject itself 
under the guarantee subsidy approach 
is the credit rating business. Senator 
ProxmireE has estimated that of the 
94,000 municipal bonds issued during 
the last 15 years, 74,000 were not rated. 
Should the Federal Government guar- 
antee and subsidize taxable bonds for 
all the 74,000 unrated issues? If not, why 
not? And on what basis will the Govern- 
ment pick and choose? 

In summary, then, I am opposed to 
the attempt in H.R. 16241 to repeal the 
exemption of State and local govern- 
ments from the Federal excise tax on 
domestic air travel because I am not 
willing to acknowledge the power of the 
Central Government to tax the activities 
of States and their political subdivisions. 

While I share the concern for the 
abuses and indiscriminate uses of in- 
dustrial revenue bonds, I strongly op- 
pose a total denial of this exemption to 
obligations which clearly and deeply af- 
fect the public interest. 

I should not like to be misunderstood 
in my remarks about the three measures 
which contain one form or another of 
the guarantee subsidy approach. Many 
of the bills also contain intriguing pro- 
posals which, with modification, could 
strengthen the financial means of States 
and cities without impairing their au- 
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tonomy. For example, Senator MusKIE’s 
imaginative proposal in S. 3260 that 
would permit the Federal Government 
to contract to pay for, rather than ac- 
tually paying for, its share of the fight 
against polluted water deserves careful 
and serious attention. I object to the re- 
quirement of waiver of the tax-exempt 
status of the bonds by participating 
States and cities, and I object to Fed- 
eral guarantees for the State/local share 
of the bonds. Apart from that, the pro- 
posal has great merit in that it would 
permit this country to move steadily for- 
ward in its urgent effort to make its 
waters clean at a time when the Central 
Government is in deep fiscal crisis. 

I also share Senator Proxmire’s con- 
cern that many smaller communities are 
arbitrarily denied access to regional or 
national capital markets because inves- 
tors are unfamiliar with the credit rating 
of the municipality. Undoubtedly many 
of the 74.000 municipal bond issues 
which were unrated during the past 15 
years deserved rating. Therefore, I am 
intrigued with the Senator’s proposal 
for a national municipal data bank 
which could maintain financial statistics 
on American municipalities who choose 
to use the service. The data would be 
available to private investors and Federal 
agencies offering credit assistance pro- 
grams. The cost of the bank could be 
borne by the participating communities. 

State and local governments will issue 
about $150 billion in bonds between now 
and 1975 in order to build essential pub- 
lic facilities such as roads, schools, and 
hospitals. Many of these bonds will be 
used to put private capital to work to 
eliminate ghetto or rural poverty. Every 
effort should be made to see that smaller 
communities, which often need capital 
financing the most, have every reason- 
able opportunity to have access to the 
important capital markets. 

So you see, in most of these proposals 
there are new ideas of substantial merit 
and of substantial value in the task of 
moving forward to solve the problems of 
America, but in no one of the proposals, 
I submit, must the tax-exempt bonding 
authority of State and local governments 
be offered up as a sacrifice. Much good 
can be salvaged from these and similar 
proposals, and I propose to try to do it. 
But there is no essential link between the 
destruction of local autonomy and prog- 
ress in eliminating water pollution, 
strengthening municipal credit, and im- 
proving other areas. I think it is essen- 
tial that we separate the good from the 
bad in these series of five measures 
which, taken together, constitute a 
concerted effort to destroy local fiscal 
autonomy. 

Every State, county, and city official 
should be aware that these proposals 
concede the power of the Central Gov- 
ernment to tax States and cities, that 
the power to tax is one of the effective 
forms of regulation, and that certainly 
no more powerful instrument for cen- 
tralism of government could be devised. 

I, for one, will continue to strongly 
resist any effort to tax the interest on 
securities issued for public purposes by 
State and local governments. I am among 
those who believe that the centralizing 
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trends which have been running 
America ever since the industrial revo- 
lution have gone quite far enough. I pre- 
fer to be a “pragmatic decentralist,” who 
believes that our Nation needs a new di- 
rection in federalism that will encourage 
the placing of more power and responsi- 
bility with the people at local levels than 
with administratively appointed officials 
in Washington. 

I hope that State and local officials 
everywhere will study these measures 
carefully and make certain they receive 
careful attention in Congress. Because 
of the seriousness of the dominant the- 
ory which runs through these five bills 
I have discussed today, I am requesting 
that the Senate Intergovernmental Re- 
lations Subcommittee, of which I am a 
member, conduct hearings on the ques- 
tion whether to replace the tax-exempt 
status of State and local bonds with a 
system of federally guaranteed and sub- 
sidized taxable bonds. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
distinguished junior Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. BAKER], in the course of his 
speech on municipal financing, enunci- 
ated some criticism of a bill I have intro- 
duced. 

My bill would end the present loophole 
in the law which enables people to invest 
in municipal bonds and escape Federal 
income taxes. I point out that today a 
man with $10 million to invest can put 
it in municipal bonds and receive $500,- 
000 per year or $10,000 a week and pay 
nothing in taxes on that investment, not 
1 cent. My bill would tend to reduce 
this, but it would benefit, I repeat bene- 
fit the municipalities. 

The second part of my proposal is 
that it would be strictly permissive. The 
municipality would not be required to 
go the non-tax-exempt route. It would 
still be free to issue tax-exempt bonds 
if it could benefit in doing so, but if it 
were to do so, it would not be free to en- 
joy the various benefits set up in my pro- 
posal. 

I compliment the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Tennessee for the excellent and 
constructive statement he has made 
concerning the financing problems of 
State and local governments. 

I certainly share his concern that our 
State and local governments are able to 
borrow funds for vital public necessities 
without the direct intervention and con- 
trol of the Federal Government. 

As I have said, a bill I introduced sev- 
eral weeks ago (S. 3170) was aimed at 
reducing the cost of borrowing to our 
State and local governments. The basic 
feature of the bill would be to provide 
a Federal guarantee and an interest- 
rate subsidy for those local communities 
who waived the tax-exempt status of 
their bonds. It should be emphasized, 
however, that this waiver would be 
strictly voluntary on the part of the 
State or municipality. If, for any rea- 
son, the State or local government 
chooses not to waive its tax-exempt sta- 
tus, it would, of course, be entirely free 
to continue to issue tax-exempt bonds. 

The basic aim of my proposal is not 
to whittle away against the constitu- 
tional principle of tax exemption for 
State and local securities. The aim is not 
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to substitute Federal control for local 
control. 

On the contrary, the purpose of my 
proposal is to make it easier for hard- 
pressed municipalities to borrow for 
their essential needs. According to hear- 
ings held before the Joint Economic 
Committee on the financing problems of 
several municipalities, in the next decade 
we will see unprecedented increases in 
State and local bond issues. The growing 
competition for funds from all sections 
of the economy makes it increasingly 
difficult for cities, and particularly our 
smaller towns, to borrow on reasonable 
terms. 

My proposal would substantially in- 
crease the revenue for the Treasury—by 
several hundred million dollars a year— 
in the future on the basis of the present 
trend in the increase in municipal and 
State bonds. It would increase Federal 
revenue. It would also reduce the cost 
to the municipalities. Those who would 
probably suffer are those who now enjoy 
a tremendous free ride by virtue of being 
able to invest in municipal bonds with 
a very profitable yield of close to 5 per- 
cent, and pay no Federal income tax. 

I am hopeful that my proposal will 
lead to lower borrowing costs for cities 
so that they can provide our citizens 
with the necessary hospitals, schools, 
and other public facilities needed for a 
growing population. 

I certainly share the concern of the 
distinguished and able Senator from 
Tennessee that this proposal not result 
in Federal domination and control. I 
would be more than happy to work with 
him and other Members of the Senate 
and all other interested groups to insure 
that State and local governments pre- 
serve control over their financing. 


THE “PUEBLO” 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
American citizens have every reason to 
be disturbed and concerned over the 
fact that more than a quarter of a year 
has elapsed since the intelligence collect- 
ing, or spy ship, Pueblo, was boarded in 
international waters off North Korea 
and then towed into the port of Won- 
san and the officers and crew of 82 
made prisoners. This has been a humil- 
iation for all Americans. 

The truth is that in the entire history 
of the Republic, no warship of the U.S. 
Navy was ever captured by an enemy, 
except in combat and with guns blazing. 
This, in fact, is still the history and tra- 
dition of our Republic. The Pueblo was 
a Central Intelligence Agency and Joint 
Chiefs of Staff operation. In truth and 
fact this incident takes its place along 
with the Bay of Pigs invasion and U-2 in- 
cident as one more CIA blunder. True, 
a few officers and members of the crew 
were U.S. Navy personnel, but the ma- 
jority were technicians, CIA operatives 
and scientists skilled and experienced in 
breaking codes and in knowledge of 
highly sophisticated secret apparatus. 
Their mission off the North Korean coast 
was ill timed to say the least. There was 
no sense nor urgency in this reckless act 
of surveillance at this time. 

Now after 3 months time, and follow- 
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ing propaganda showered upon Members 
of Congress allegedly even including let- 
ters apparently from many of those 82 
Americans captured, we seem no closer 
to accomplishing the release of these 
men or the restoration of the Pueblo to 
the United States. 

This is too important and too serious 
a matter to be left to a general and 
some colonels at Panmunjom. 

In my judgment, our President and 
the Congress must do something dra- 
matic and without delay to secure the 
release of the 82 Americans seized on the 
Pueblo. Whether we obtain the release 
of the Pueblo or have it towed out to in- 
ternational waters and then sunk is of 
little importance. To return to the 
United States the officers and crew is of 
the utmost importance. We must go all 
out to accomplish this. Furthermore, 
what is wrong with a great and powerful 
nation such as the United States of 
America stating through its President by 
messages to heads of state of Asiatic na- 
tions, including the Soviet Union, and 
also France and the United Kingdom 
that— 

It was an inexcusable mistake that our 
intelligence collecting ship, the Pueblo, was 
sent on a mission off the North Korean coast 
late last year and we regret that such a mis- 
sion was undertaken and we specifically ex- 
press our regret and apologize to the Demo- 
cratic Republic of North Korea that our 
vessel intruded within 12 miles of the shore- 
line of North Korea when it evidently left 
international waters and floated for a short 
time within the coastal waters of North 
Korea, and give assurance that no such af- 
front will be permitted by any of our vessels 
in the future. 


I urge that the President appoint an 
extraordinary mission of five American 
civilians offering to send them to Pan- 
munjon on the border of the demili- 
tarized zone between North Korea and 
South Korea to displace altogether the 
present group of Army officers to mani- 
fest and demonstrate our hope that this 
entire controversy will be resolved with- 
out further delay. To attest to the im- 
portance of this mission, I suggest that 
the representatives of the United States 
should be Arthur Goldberg, Senators 
MIKE MANSFIELD, THRUSTON MORTON, 
and J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, and Mayor 
John Lindsay, all with full authority to 
represent the President of the United 
States and all of the citizens of this 
Nation. 

Americans know the Pueblo was on an 
intelligence collecting or spy mission off 
the waters of North Korea. They now 
realize this was just another blunder of 
the CIA comparable to the Bay of Pigs 
incident, sending this ship to engage in 
surveillance 13 to 15 miles off the coast 
of North Korea at a time when we are 
on the defensive and gravely involved in 
Vietnam and suffering huge losses in 
men, airplanes, and helicopters. They 
know that the Pueblo could have per- 
formed its mission by drifting silently 15 
or 20 miles off the North Korean coast 
and well out into international waters. 
However, all of us know, despite the in- 
structions, there was a lapse of some 10 
days admitted by the then Defense Sec- 
retary, Robert S. McNamara, during 
which, he said that we Americans “can- 
not say beyond a shadow of a doubt that 
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no time during its voyage it entered 
North Korean waters.” The then De- 
fense Secretary stated: 

There was a period of radio silence appro- 
priate to its mission from the period of 
roughly January 10 to January 21. 


We lack knowledge during that period 
as to whether this ship intruded within 
the coastal waters of North Korea. We 
shall never know until the crew and 
skipper are released. It is readily under- 
standable that our ship could have 
drifted or been carried by the current a 
few miles within the territorial waters 
of North Korea. 

In that area there are a few small 
North Korean islands, very small hill- 
tops in the ocean. No doubt they would 
be considered a part of North Korea and 
intruding within 12 miles of any little 
island would constitute a violation of 
North Korean territory. The Soviet 
Union has “trawlers” so-called, which 
are intelligence-collecting ships off our 
coast and throughout the world, and 
their spy ships outnumber ours. In their 
missions, as in our missions, it would de- 
stroy the effectiveness of the mission 
were warships to escort the Soviet trawl- 
er or one of their vessels of the Pueblo 
class, and also it would be unthinkable 
and destructive of the intelligence-col- 
lecting mission to have air cover. 

Those Americans who have been urg- 
ing us to invade Wonsan Harbor with 
our warships with their guns blazing and 
with our airpower must be necrophilists, 
or lovers of death. North Korea has a 
nonaggression pact or treaty with the So- 
viet Union. Their officials would imme- 
diately invoke performance of its treaty 
obligation by the Russians by reason of 
aggression by “Yankee imperialists.” 
Also, North Korea has a first-class army 
and air force of some 500 planes, at least 
70 of which are Mig-21's being equal to 
many of our planes. In addition to this 
fact, the United States is the most pow- 
erful nation in the world from a military 
and economic standpoint. Economically 
and militarily, North Korea is a small 
underdeveloped nation and of minor im- 
portance in the world. 

Such rantings do not serve the best 
interests of the Nation. The restraint 
which President Johnson has shown 
since the Pueblo was captured has estab- 
lished a wise and prudent course to fol- 
low. Every effort must be made to resolve 
the present impasse peaceably by diplo- 
matic conferences. What matters most 
is saving lives, not saving face. I strongly 
urge that the President without delay 
give consideration to the appointment of 
a top level mission to secure the release 
of the 82 Americans now held prisoner 
in North Korea. 


THE MARCH ON WASHINGTON 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
I may proceed for 10 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, an aspect of the so-called poor 
people's march on Washington that has 
not been much discussed is the unjusti- 
fiable additional burden it will throw on 
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many already overtaxed municipal facili- 
ties of our Nation’s Capital and sur- 
rounding metropolitan area. 

Budgetary costs, when considered in 
connection with human needs, may not 
seem to many people to be of any con- 
sideration, or at least not of much con- 
sideration, but they necessarily must be 
of great consideration in view of the re- 
cent very costly riots that were staged in 
the Nation’s Capital and in view of the 
already difficult normal revenue needs 
which confront the Nation’s Capital, en- 
tirely aside from the riots, and, addi- 
tionally, because of the continuing costs 
arising from a number of arsons which 
have occurred since the riots. 

It is my belief that the conferences 
which will be held today and tomorrow 
and possibly on Wednesday by the Rev- 
erend Ralph Abernathy, who heads the 
Southern Christian Leadership Confer- 
ence, and other conferences which may 
be planned with Government officials in 
connection with the so-called poor 
people’s campaign can achieve more in 
an effective and positive way than any 
prolonged march and demonstration 
could possibly hope to achieve. 

I have heretofore urged that attempts 
be made by Federal authorities to seek 
an injunction to prevent the march and 
the demonstration. 

I certainly find no fault with the con- 
ferences being held by the group that is 
already in Washington. These confer- 
ences could be productive of some good, 
for the Federal Government has an obli- 
gation to do everything that it can do to 
help the poor people of this country im- 
prove their lot in life. I favor everything 
that can feasibly and practically be done 
by the Federal Government to effective- 
ly combat poverty. 

I call attention, as I did last week on 
the Senate floor, to the fact that the 
Federal Government is already spending 
huge sums of money, running into the 
billions of dollars, for programs which 
are calculated to improve the lot of pov- 
erty-stricken families throughout Amer- 
ica. Many of these programs have pro- 
duced good results, and have proved to 
be effective and wise programs. 

On the other hand, there are costly 
programs which have not proved their 
effectiveness, which have not been prop- 
erly administered or run, and which are 
not only costly but also wasteful, to some 
extent at least. 

In my judgment, much remains to be 
done to improve these presently ongoing 
programs to the point that they might 
be more efficiently run and might 
more effectively reach the poor, for whose 
benefit they were originally intended. 

So there is a great question in my 
mind as to whether or not the Federal 
Government would be wise in taking 
steps at this point to initiate vast, new, 
costly Federal programs—even if it could 
afford them—when at present we have 
many costly programs underway, and at 
a time when we need to emphasize and 
concentrate upon the improvement of 
the already existing programs. 

My opinion is that the march that has 
been planned will not bring about the 
improvements that are being sought, 
whatever those improvements are, what- 
ever the programs are—they remain 
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largely unclear, if we are to judge by 
press reports—and that instead of help- 
ing the poor, attitudes may harden 
against the demonstrators because of 
problems that will be created by their 
converging upon the city of Washington. 
The proposed demonstration is highly 
impractical, and in my judgment it con- 
stitutes the wrong way to go about help- 
ing the Nation’s poor. 

The subcommittee of which I am the 
chairman has a direct responsibility for 
providing appropriations for the opera- 
tion of the District of Columbia agencies 
and departments, and the various pro- 
grams that are administered by those 
departments and agencies. I am con- 
cerned regarding, among other things, 
the greatly expanded costs which will 
be added to the District of Columbia 
budget—wasteful additions which can- 
not do the poor from distant places any 
good, but which may well penalize the 
poor who already live in the city of 
Washington. 

It is impossible to estimate what the 
costs to the city of Washington and ad- 
joining counties and to the Federal Gov- 
ernment will be; but, as chairman of 
the Senate Appropriations Subcommit- 
tee on the District of Columbia, I have 
been in conference with such depart- 
ments of the District government as the 
Health Department, the Welfare De- 
partment, the Metropolitan Police De- 
partment, and the Fire Department. All 
of these departmental officials foresee 
extra expenses and possibly very thorny 
problems as a result of the announced 
camp-in if it is carried out as planned. 

One of the gravest problems, and one 
of the costliest, could occur in the area 
of public health. Sewerage and water fa- 
cilities are lacking in many of the places 
that have been suggested for the tent 
city. Refrigeration of food during the 
hot summer months can be a problem, 
and the lack of refrigeration could bring 
on an outbreak of gastro-intestinal dis- 
eases. Communicable diseases will be an 
especially difficult problem to deal with, 
since many persons recruited from sub- 
standard economic areas may be carriers 
of disease, and all, or most or at least 
many, of these persons may have to be 
immunized. An outbreak of typhoid or 
dysentery, or even such killer diseases as 
spinal meningitis—all of which are 
spread and flourish under such primitive 
conditions as are envisioned—not only 
could seriously endanger the health of 
the poor people who are brought here, 
but the health of citizens of the metro- 
politan area as well. 

Local hospitals already have heavy cost 
burdens, and they care for many indigent 
patients. I call attention to the fact that 
during the present fiscal year, of the 
patients in the District of Columbia Gen- 
eral Hospital, 94 percent are indigent; 
and it might be worthy of Dr. Aber- 
nathy’s attention that at least 80 percent 
of these are Negroes. The cost to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia of indigent patients will 
be close to $24 million in fiscal year 1968. 

It will be difficult to provide the medi- 
cal care that may be needed by demon- 
strators recruited from other parts of 
the country, which care is highly costly, 
in view of constantly rising hospital and 
medical care expenses. 
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Taken all together, the public aspects 
of dealing with hundreds or thousands 
of poor people—and I am talking about 
hundreds or thousands of additional in- 
coming poor people—providing adequate 
water for drinking, cooking, and bath- 
ing; providing adequate sewerage facili- 
ties, providing refrigeration; providing 
immunization against communicable dis- 
eases; and providing hospitalization, as 
all these may be required, will place an 
additional heavy financial burden on the 
already overburdened metropolitan 
health facilities. 

Furthermore, many of the people who 
are expected to come to the Nation's 
Capital are already on welfare, and their 
welfare status in the District of Colum- 
bia is still a matter of conjecture and 
question in many ways. Present welfare 
regulations may make these incoming 
persons ineligible for various types of 
assistance. This is an unsure area, and 
the Welfare Department at the present 
time is attempting to secure some guid- 
ance from the Corporation Counsel in in- 
terpreting the welfare regulations, par- 
ticularly in light of some of the recent 
court rulings, to determine whether or 
not the poor people who come into the 
city from other parts of the country as 
a part of the march and demonstration 
will be able to qualify for various types 
of assistance while here. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 
additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. In any 
event, it is presumed that the District 
government may be called upon to find 
some way to take care of some of these 
people. If this does occur, it would throw 
a very heavy strain on available sources, 
to the possible detriment of present wel- 
fare recipients in the city. 

The care of infants and children, many 
of whom it is said will be brought here, 
will also pose a problem of unknown di- 
mensions for the Department of Wel- 
fare—and, of course, at additional cost. 
The Department of Welfare already is 
taking care of a heavy caseload of poor. 

Iam afraid that some well-intentioned 
people and groups have endorsed the so- 
called poor people’s campaign without 
fully considering many of the facts and 
problems that will be involved. Doing 
away with poverty in the United States 
would be a splendid thing for everyone, 
if, indeed, it were possible. But what is 
planned here may well compound rather 
than relieve the problems of the poor, 
especially the poor in the Nation’s Cap- 
ital. So, I would urge that the leaders of 
the demonstration make the wise deci- 
sion to call off the march and demon- 
stration. 

I also urge that the top officials of this 
administration make every effort to dis- 
suade the leaders of the proposed march 
from continuing with their plans. As I 
have indicated, I have urged previously 
that the Justice Department at least put 
forth the effort to seek an injunction to 
stop the leaders of the march from pro- 
ceeding with their plans. Thus far, there 
is no evidence that this will be under- 
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taken. But it is not too late for the lead- 
ers of the administration to apply every 
ounce of persuasion that they are capa- 
ble of bringing to bear upon the leaders 
of the march and demonstration, to urge 
them to drop their plans and call off the 
march, and that to do otherwise will not 
really be in the best interests of the poor 
people and that it can compound the 
problems of this city and other cities 
through which the march will travel and 
thus create nationwide resentment 
toward the leaders of the march. 

If Mr. Abernathy persists, it certainly 
is going to place an additional burden 
upon the already overtaxed and under- 
manned Metropolitan Police Depart- 
ment. It can inconvenience the citizenry 
of this community and of the metropoli- 
tan area. It certainly will have an ad- 
verse impact upon the revenues of this 
city, by virtue of the effect it already is 
having and will continue to have upon 
visiting tourists and conventions to the 
city. 
It will constitute an additional heavy 
burden upon the taxpayer, not only in 
the city, but the taxpayers throughout 
the country as well, in that they will 
have to pick up the bill for the extra 
health and welfare and police protection 
costs. 

I have not even mentioned the inher- 
ent potential for explosive violence that 
the demonstration contains, and I will 
not labor the point at this time; for 
many responsible persons in and out of 
the Government—among them con- 
cerned and thoughtful members of the 
Negro race—have expressed their con- 
cern, 

Mr. President, it is now all too well 
known that the black power revolution- 
aries and others who would take advan- 
tage of every opportunity offered stand 
ready, as they always stand ready, to 
loot, burn, and destroy at the slightest 
provocation. This city has suffered 
greatly. Riots most hurt the poor in 
many ways. 

An affluent country has an obligation 
to do all it can to help the poor out of 
poverty. That is the way it must be done. 

But this ill-conceived march carries 
the potential for doing more harm than 
good, and it can be very injurious to the 
Nation’s Capital. 

Moreover, our Government, by failing 
to take action to prevent this march and 
the planned demonstrations from occur- 
ring, will encourage new marches and 
new demonstrations in the future, the 
ever-increasing financial burdens to be 
borne by the harassed and suffering tax- 
payer, Mr. John D. Citizen, and a dan- 
gerous precedent for marches on the 
Nation’s Capital—with the District of 
Columbia and Federal Governments act- 
ing virtually as silent partners by 
shouldering inordinate cost burdens— 
will have been established. 

And, even more important, the im- 
mediate and longrun impact upon law 
and order and citizen respect for govern- 
ment will have suffered incalculably. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp sun- 
dry newspaper articles which have a 
bearing on the proposed march, and 
make reference to the costly riots which 
have recently been visited upon this city. 

There being no objection, the articles 
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were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Apr. 28, 1968] 
NEGRO SURGEON BLASTS Poor PEOPLE’s MARCH 
(By Jim Hoagland) 

The head of one of the Nation’s largest 
Negro self-help organizations castigated the 
Poor People’s Campaign yesterday and pro- 
posed as an alternative a ten-year economic 
development program for black businesses. 

Challenging the Campaign’s leader, the 
Rev. Ralph Abernathy, to debate him “in 
the ghettos across the Nation,” Dr. Thomas 
W. Matthew said the Campaign’s demands 
for more welfare and a guaranteed income 
would “perpetuate slavery.” 

Dr. Matthew, a New York neurosurgeon, is 
president of National Economic Growth and 
Reconstruction Organization (NEGRO), 
which operates 15 enterprises across the 
country, including a general hospital in New 
York and a bus line in the Watts section 
of Los Angeles. 

“The time has come for black Americans 
to face reality,” Dr. Matthew, a Negro, told 
about 50 former officers of the national Junior 
Chamber of Commerce meeting here. “The 
pie in the sky promises of the Poor People’s 
March must be exchanged for bread on the 
table today.” 


ASKS END TO RIOTING 


Calling for a moratorium on demonstra- 
tions and riots, he said the riots “have gotten 
the point across . . White Americans have 
begun to understand the problems and ask 
how they can help.” 

He dubbed the Poor People’s effort “opera- 
tion overkill” and likened it to an inexperi- 
enced nurse who wakes up a sleeping patient 
“to give him a knockout pill.” 

Dr. Matthew also said he would begin a 
“Nitty Gritty School of Economics” on Wash- 
ington street corners to teach basic facts of 
finance to ghetto dwellers and to compete 
with the Poor People’s Campaign. 

“Our grandparents had a guaranteed an- 
nual income, They called it slavery, A guar- 
anteed income would make blacks more de- 
pendent. We should know better,” he said. 

Estimating that the Campaign may involve 
$500,000 in expenses, Dr. Matthew said that 
that much money invested in his organiza- 
tion “could supply 20,000 permanent jobs for 
the hard-core unemployable.” 


LOAN PROGRAM CITED 


He said he would propose to Congress a 
plan that would provide 100-year loans from 
the Federal Government at 2 per cent in- 
terest, 20-year loans from private industry 
at 4 per cent and five-year loans from for- 
eign investors at 6 per cent. All loans would 
be guaranteed by the Government, 

Dr. Matthew also called on the Govern- 
ment to commit 2 per cent of all its contracts 
with private industry to NEGRO, his group, 
which would underbid the lowest private bid 
on the contract. 

NEGRO, which was begun about 11 years 
ago, is supported by the earnings of its 15 
industries and the sale of bonds in denomi- 
nations from a quarter to $10,000. It has 
about 700 full-time employes, 20 per cent of 
whom are white. 

The organization also runs industrial 
clinics that train unskilled workers for its 
industries, Dr. Matthew, emphasizing that 
NEGRO has refused grants from the Govern- 
ment or foundations said that about 80 per 
cent of NEGRO’s workers had previously 
been on relief on one form or another. 
[From the Washington Evening Star. Mar. 29, 

1968] 
KING AIDES Stick To DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
CAMPAIGN, WILL REVIEW PLANS 


(By Charles Conconi) 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—Top aides of the Rev. Dr. 
Martin Luther King Jr. said today that de- 
spite yesterday’s violence here there are no 
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plans to cancel the Poor People’s campaign 
in Washington in April and May. 

All agreed, however, that the strategy of 
the march, which is expected to bring several 
thousand persons to the District, will have 
to be reassessed and revised, 

The Rev. Ralph D. Abernathy, a vice presi- 
dent of the Southern Christian Leadership 
Conference and one of King’s chief aides, said 
that King’s previously scheduled appearance 
this Sunday at the Washington Cathedral 
still was a possibility, His planned trip to the 
District today was canceled yesterday, as was 
a tour through Virginia tomorrow, 

(In Washington, the Rev. Walter E. 
Fauntroy, head of the SCLC there and vice 
chairman of the City Council, said he was 
disturbed over the Memphis situation but 
was emphatic in saying the Washington 
campaign will not be called off. 

WON'T HAPPEN HERE 

(Fauntroy said he was anxious to get to 
the bottom of the Memphis events “because 
we're all determined that kind of thing won't 
happen here. I want to know what happened, 
so it won’t happen on the Poor People’s 
Campaign.” 

(Fauntroy acknowledged the big question 
now is whether extremists would take over 
the demonstrations in Washington and turn 
them into a riot, and said the matter will be 
of primary concern in SCLC conferences in 
Atlanta later today. 

(“I can almost promise you that won’t 
happen here,” he stressed. He said, “We will 
be ready. But that’s what we will have to 
take up over the next few days.) 

The embarrassed and distraught King, 
leader of the Southern Christian Leadership 
Conference, spent most of yesterday in se- 
clusion in his motel room after violence 
broke out during the march he was leading. 

HAD NO THOUGHT 

“King had had no thought that anything 
like this would happen,” his aide, Bernard 
Lee, explained. 

Standing in the open doorway of King’s 
hotel suite, Lee said that King “was greatly 
disturbed. It’s the first time he has ever been 
in one (demonsration) that has turned to 
violence.” 

It was 8:30 p.m. and Lee said King could 
see no one because he was sleeping. Inside 
the room, Abernathy was sitting on the 
couch, the television was blaring and three 
cans of cola were on the coffee table. 

The SCLC leaders had flown in yesterday 
to give support to the Memphis sanitation 
workers’ strike, he explained. They had 
planned to leave for Atlanta later in the day 
and then make their Washington tour today. 


MORE ON OUR TOES 


Today’s meeting in Atlanta SCLC head- 
quarters was called to evaluate plans for the 
planned Washington demonstrations which 
are scheduled to begin April 22. 

“This incident has put us even more on our 
toes in terms of some of the possibilities for 
the Washington campaign,” Lee said. 

One thing SCLC will probably do, Lee ex- 
plained, is to train more march marshals for 
the demonstration and to give them a more 
intensified training in the techniques of 
keeping order. 

SCLC had planned to use 1,000 marshals 
during the Washington demonstrations 
which are scheduled to begin with a core 
of 3,000 poor people and build as the cam- 
paign progresses. 

Lee said he believes that probably “2,000 
marshals will be a good safety valve.” 

Over the last couple of weeks, however, 
SCLC leadership across the country has been 
questioned about the lack of workshops on 
non-violence and training programs for the 
marshals, Lee confirmed that only one work- 
shop, last weekend in Philadelphia, has been 
held so far to train marshals for the Wash- 
ington demonstrations. 

With his silver gray and black tie pulled 
loose from the open collar of his blue shirt, 
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Lee admitted he knew there was fear that 
King’s demonstration in Washington could 
breed violence. 


YESTERDAY DIFFERENT 


Over the last month, King and his top 
aides have been traveling around the coun- 
try maintaining that SCLC advocates non- 
violence only and that “there has never been 
a riot at a King-led demonstration. . at 
least on the part of the marchers.” But yes- 
terday was different, and Lee acknowledged 
that. 

Lee complained that the march yesterday 
was not SCLC-planned or organized and was 
without marshals or the “absolute control” 
that SCLC enforces, “Things were not done 
in the fashion SCLC is accustomed to do- 
ing,” he said. 


{From the Washington Post, Mar. 30, 1968] 


District Marcu Is STILL Ser DESPITE RIOT; 
STRIKERS IN MEMPHIS PROTEST PEACEFUL- 
LY—MISTAKES Won't RECUR HERE, KING 
AIDE SAYS 


(By Willard Clopton, Jr., and Robert C. 
Maynard) 

Top aides to the Rev. Dr. Martin Luther 
King Jr. said here yesterday that the Poor 
People’s Campaign will begin in Washing- 
ton as scheduled next month despite the 
violence that erupted during a King-led 
march Thursday in Memphis. 

“It is absolutely inconceivable that we 
would stop now,” said the Rev. Walter E. 
Fauntroy, Dr. King’s local representative. 
“The issues are far too important.” 

The Rev. Andrew Young, executive vice 
president of Dr. King’s Southern Christian 
Leadership Conference, said that mistakes 
made by both demonstrators and police 
caused the Memphis rioting, but he said 
he believed the same mistakes can and will 
be avoided here. 

The Memphis disturbance brought new 
demands in Congress that the Poor Peo- 
ple’s Campaign be called off. But Dr, King, 
speaking in Memphis said the mass “camp- 
in” will begin as planned on April 22. 

He said he could give no assurance that 
there would be no violence here, but said, 
“I can guarantee our own demonstrations 
will be nonviolent.” It was stressed that Dr. 
King merely lent his presence to the Mem- 
phis demonstration and that neither he nor 
SCLC had any part in planning it. 

Mr. Young said an investigation of the 
Memphis outburst had disclosed that: 

The rock-throwing and window-breaking 
that touched off the violence was done by a 
group of 20 to 30 youths of high-school age 
called the “Invaders.” 

The youths had acted to embarrass the 
demonstration leaders, who had failed to 
give the young people a part in planning the 
protest. 

The SCLC had neglected to take its usual 
precaution of posting a large number of 
marshals to guard against violence. 

The Memphis police, instead of going 
after the window-breakers, had instead 
moved at once against the great mass of 
nonviolent demonstrators. 

Mr. Young acknowledged the errors by 
the demonstrators but said the chief mis- 
take was made by the police, whom he de- 
scribed as “ignorant and racist.” 

His belief in a peaceful Washington cam- 
paign rests, he said, on his confidence in 
SCLC’s careful planning and his respect for 
District Public Safety Director Patrick V. 
Murphy, whom he called “an intelligent 
law-enforcement officer—and you don’t have 
that in Memphis.” 

Among members of Congress who ques- 
tioned whether the Campaign should take 
place was Sen. Edward W. Brooke (R-Mass.), 
the Senate’s only Negro member. 

Dr. King faces “a difficult task” in keep- 
ing the Campaign nonviolent, Brooke said, 
adding: “Under the present inflammable 
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conditions . . one little spark—some irre- 
sponsible kid—could set it off.” 

He said civil rights leaders should avoid 
“exciting and inciting people while we're 
making progress.” noting as an example of 
progress the Senate's recent passage of a 
civil rights bill with Federal open-housing 
provisions. 

Sen. Robert C. Byrd (D-W. Va.) called 
King a “self-seeking rabble-rouser” whose 
actions “undoubtedly encouraged” the Mem- 
phis flareup. He said the Justice Department 
should seek a court order to block any march 
led by Dr. King. (Mr. Young called this “a 
Fascist proposal” and said Congress has no 
right to deny the poor their right to free 
assembly.) 

Sen. John Stennis (D-Miss.) said experi- 
ence has shown that it is best to “stop march- 
ers at the city limits.” He suggested that Dr. 
King lead only a small delegation of the poor 
to Capitol Hill to “symbolically present their 
case.” 

Rep. Joe] T. Broyhill (R-Va.) said there 
can be no effective control of a large group 
of demonstrators and suggested that National 
Guardsmen prevent any large assembly that 
threatens trouble. Dr. King, he said, is in- 
capable of guaranteeing a peaceful march 
here, and he can be sure Congress will not 
legislate under threats from an unruly loot- 
ing mob.” 

At the same time, the Campaign drew new 
expressions of support from Washington’s 
religious community and an optimistic state- 
ment by Mayor Walter E. Washington. 

Priests of the Catholic Archdiocese of 
Washington, joined by Archbishop Patrick 
Cardinal O'Boyle, gathered at St. Patrick’s 
Academy, 924 G st. nw., yesterday to hear 
Mr. Young discuss plans for the Campaign. 

In a later statement, the priests endorsed 
the Campaign’s “legitimate goals” and its 
“nonviolent approach” and expressed their 
desire to respond to “the human needs” in- 
volved. 

In addition, a spokesman for the Council 
of Churches of Greater Washington renewed 
that group’s pledge of support for the Cam- 
paign, in spite of the “unfortunate” events 
in Memphis. 

Mayor Washington said he believed the 
city’s new job-training and summer recrea- 
tion programs “are an alternative to throw- 
ing rocks” and that he did not expect any 
violence here this summer, He added that 
Safety Director Murphy “is making definite 
plans . to protect not only our own citi- 
zens but 16 million visitors.” 

One step by the Metropolitan Police De- 
partment was to send Deputy Chief Raymond 
Pyles, head of special operations, and Capt. 
Theodore Zanders of the Civil Disturbance 
Unit, to Memphis, where they observed ac- 
tions by the police and National Guard units. 

In an appearance yesterday before the 
Joint Strategy and Action Committee, an in- 
terracial ministerial group, Mr. Young raised 
the possibility that the campaigners might 
camp on the Mall. 

“If we do and the Park Department feels 
it will hurt the grass, Congress will just have 
to appropriate money for more grass, since 
they won’t appropriate money for housing 
poor people,” he said. 

He, Mr. Young, said the initial force of 
3000 demonstrators, expected here by May 3, 
will consist of 15 groups of 200, originating 
in nine U.S. cities and six rural areas. Each 
group of 200 will be monitored by at least 20 
trained marshals, he said. 

He identified the nine cities as Chicago, 
Detroit, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Boston, New 
York, Newark, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, 
and said the rural areas were in Mississippl, 
Louisiana, Georgia, North and South Caro- 
lina and Virginia. 

Mr. Young said Dr. King and a small dele- 
gation will arrive April 22 to petition Con- 
gress for action to relieve the condition of 
the Nation's poor, Since it is doubtful that 
Congress will respond to the demands, he 
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said, the delegation members expect to re- 
turn home and issue a call to their sup- 
porters for the trip to Washington. 

The demonstrators will then close in on 
Washington by whatever means of travel is 
available, picking up marchers as they go. 

While Mr. Young spoke with assurance of 
a nonviolent Campaign, another clergyman 
had his doubts. 

The Rev. Albert B. Cleage Jr. of the Central 
United Church of Christ, a Detroit religious 
black nationalist, told the press here he 
doubted that Dr. King could “maintain a 
nonviolent demonstration in Washington for 
half a day.” 

Asserting that the United States is in for 
a long period of racial violence, Mr. Cleage 
predicted that the King march would turn 
violent because these are explosive times. 

“Either a cop will do something foolish or 
somebody will,” Mr. Cleage said. 

The Memphis violence left the King orga- 
nization badly shaken. In a remark to a re- 
porter, one key aide said: 

“We were thrown for a 30-yard loss.” 


[From the Washington Post, Apr. 9, 1968] 


Byrp Wants Troops To STAY: POLICE-AID 
PACTS SUGGESTED 
(By Elsie Carper) 

Congress reacted yesterday to the weekend 
riots in Washington with a call for Federal 
troops to remain in the city, a demand that 
looters be punished and praise for the city’s 
policemen and firemen. 

The Senate also passed and sent to the 
House a bill that would permit the city to 
enter into agreements with nearby Mary- 
land and Virginia jurisdictions for the ex- 
change of police in emergencies such as oc- 
curred over the weekend. A similar arrange- 
ment already in existence allowed suburban 
fire departments to come into the city dur- 
ing the height of the riots. 

“Sen, Robert C. Byrd (D-W. Va.), chairman 
of the Appropriations Committee’s Subcom- 
mittee on the District, asked for Federal 
troops to stay in the city ‘indefinitely.’ 

“If Washington is to be subjected to a 
summer campaign of demonstration, as has 
long been planned,” Byrd said, ‘the presence 
of Federal troops will be reassuring.’ ” 


ARREST POWERS PLANNED 


In a speech in the Senate, Byrd said that 
during the three days of arson and looting he 
had been in constant touch with Mayor 
Walter E. Washington, the Justice Depart- 
ment and the White House urging that the 
military be used not as just a show of force 
but to make arrests. 

“I stated that business establishments 
should have the utmost protection available 
and that only a firm attitude on the part 
of the military and the police department, 
using whatever force was necessary in order 
to make and maintain arrests, would dis- 
courage and convince the rioters that they 
were pursuing great risks in continuing to 
loot and destroy,” he said. 

CURFEW “EFFECTIVE” 

Byrd also said that he was informed by 
the White House that the curfew on Satur- 
day was moved up from 6 p.m., to 4 pm. 
because “there was a kind of intra-anger 
growing among many of the colored people 
because some of their own houses were being 
destroyed by rioters, and that the burning of 
stores and other business places would mean 
a loss of jobs. There was some fear that 
this restiveness could develop into some real 
trouble among the Negroes themselves.” 

The Senator said that he toured the riot- 
torn areas in the early hours of Sunday 
morning and found the “curfew was very 
effective.” 

Statements by other Congressmen indi- 
cated that a number of them had made per- 
sonal inspections during the period in which 
parts of the city were on fire. 

“I hope the troublemakers, looters and 
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other lawbreakers will not be given a mere 
tap on the wrists and turned loose, but will 
be dealt with severely,” Byrd said. 

He added that “most citizens, Negro and 
white, were sickened” by the assassination 
of the Rev. Dr. Martin King Jr. But the car- 
nival spirit” of the looting “had no logical 
connection whatsoever with Dr. King's 
death.” 

Sen. Wayne Morse (D-Ore.), chairman of 
the Senate District Subcommittee on Public 
Safety, praised the Police Department for 
keeping violence in check and the death toll 
down by “treating human beings with re- 
straint.” 


SHINING EXAMPLE 


“The speed in which looters were arrested 
and brought before the police courts is a 
shining example of the efforts of the Metro- 
politan Police Department and the judi- 
cial system in the District to deal with such 
problems,” Morse said. 

“I only hope and pray that we can learn 
from these last several days that rioting and 
looting is senseless and that, when it does 
occur, it must be dealt with firmly and in 
such a way that bloodshed is kept at a mini- 
mum. The D.C. policemen, firemen and the 
Federal troops have given us this example.” 

Senate District Committee Chairman Alan 
Bible (D-Nev.), who said that he, too, had 
toured the riot area, commended Mayor 
Washington, special assistant Cyrus R. 
Vance and other officials “for the outstanding 
job they have done in the most difficult time 
this city has endured in many, many years.” 


TROUBLE CAME QUICKLY 


“I hope that those who feel that certain 
aspects of the problem could have been han- 
dled differently, will understand and recog- 
nize that efforts to cope with it began im- 
mediately and that every resource oi the 
District was brought to bear without delay,” 
Bible said. 

Rep. Charles McC. Mathias (R-Md.), a 
member of the House District Committee, 
said he had spent a number of hours Friday 
and Saturday in the riot-torn areas. Firemen, 
he said, repeatedly risked their lives, and 
police acted with bravery and restraint in 
the capture of desperate and violent armed 
men.” 

Two other members of the House District 
Committee Rep. Thomas N. Abernethy (D.- 
Miss.) and Basil L. Whitener (D-N.C.) blamed 
the coddling of lawbreakers for the weekend 
of trouble. 

Rep. Roy A. Taylor (D-N.C.) said it ap- 
peared that “the police made little effort to 
stop looters or recover merchandise that was 
being carried out, and permitted felonies of 
violence to be committed in their presence 
without so much as firing a warning shot, 
thereby making a carnival out of the riot and 
mockery out of law enforcement.” 


LOOTING CONDONED 


Another riot area visitor, Sen. Strom Thur- 
mond (R-S.C.) said that criminals have used 
the assassination of Dr. King as an excuse 
to take the law into their own hands. “Un- 
fortunately, the looting and burning was ap- 
parently condoned by large numbers of the 
populace in which it occurred,” he said. 

Rep. William Jennings Bryan Dorn (D- 
S.C.) said he was shocked that some of the 
participants in the rioting were Federal em- 
ployees and introduced legislation that would 
prohibit anyone convicted of civil diso- 
bedience from working for the Federal Goy- 
ernment for three years. 

“If we are not safe in our own homes and 
in our businesses and if our property cannot 
be protected, we are in a state of anarchy,” 
Dorn said. 

Sen. Thomas J. Dodd (D-Conn.), who vis- 
ited the riot area Thursday night said the 
violence was a result of the “uncivilized ap- 
proach this country takes to the sale and 
possession of firearms. Unless Congress acts 
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to regulate guns, Dodd said that the weekend 
of riots “is a sample of what is to come.” 


— 


[From the Washington Post, Apr. 26, 1968] 
Cost or Rior TO Crry May Top $5 MILLION 
(By Peter Milius) 


Washington's riot cost the city government 
between $6 and $6 million in overtime, extra 
services and lost tax revenue, Deputy Mayor 
Thomas W. Fletcher estimated yesterday. 

Fletcher, who disclosed the figure during a 
House District Committee hearing on the 
city’s $38 million fiscal 1969 revenue bill, em- 
phasized that the riot estimates are prelimi- 
nary. That's the very worst it could be,“ he 
said. 

The 90-minute hearing switched from the 
subject of revenue to the riot several times. 
At its end, Chairman John L. McMillan (D- 
8.C.) told Mayor Walter E. Washington that 
he hoped the Committee could come up with 
a money measure that will meet the city’s 
needs. 

At the same time, he cautioned that the 
Committee may make some changes in the 
tax and Federal payment package that the 
city has proposed. He did not elaborate. 

Pletcher said the city’s current estimate is 
that the riot will cost it $1.7 million in tax 
revenue this fiscal year, and about $1 million 
in the fiscal year beginning July 1. 

About $1 million of this will probably be 
in lost sales and excise taxes, he said, due to 
commercial disruption. Most of the rest will 
be in reduced property taxes, as a result of 
fire and other damage. 

The riot’s more direct cost, in overtime 
and extra services, will run about $3 million, 
he said later. The government has not yet 
figured out how to make up this cost. 

McMillan and Rep. B. F. Sisk (D-Calif.) 
both raised the issue of police restraint dur- 
ing the riot. When outnumbered in the early 
hours of the disturbance, police sometimes 
let looters get away rather than risk gun- 
play, possible bloodshed and escalation of 
the disorder. 

The Chairman, noting that the revenue 
bill would raise city income, general sales 
and other minor taxes, noted that it is hard 
to explain to businessmen “paying more 
taxes and not getting protection.” 

Sisk recalled that the Committee ques- 
tioned Public Safety Director Patrick V. 
Murphy at some length at a February hear- 
ing, and got assurances that the city was 
prepared for a disturbance. 

Some people “felt let down” after the riot, 
Sisk said. “He (Murphy) didn’t live up to 
his billing.” 

Sisk also raised the possibility that next 
month’s Poor People’s Campaign could bring 
further loss of business and tax revenue. It 
seems to me we could find ourselves sub- 
stantially short,” he said. 

The Mayor acknowledged that “the matter 
of stabilizing not just business but our whole 
community is not an easy one,” but sug- 
gested that the city is recovering. 

Both McMillan and Sisk tempered their 
remarks with praise for the Mayor. The 
Chairman said he was “sure no man has 
worried more or tried harder to correct (the 
dislocations of the last few weeks) than 
Mayor Washington.” 

Kenneth C. Back, acting director of the 
Department of General Administration, told 
the Committee that the revenue bill would 
“bring District tax rates and burdens more 
into line with those in the nearby Maryland 
and Virginia jurisdictions,” but would not 
“unduly burden District residents nor seri- 
ously jeopardize the competitive position of 
the District.“ 

According to tables Back provided, an aver- 
age family of four with its own home and 
car and an annual income of $10,000 pays 
$664 a year in city income, real estate, sales 
and automobile taxes now. 

It would pay $732—$68 more—under the 
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fiscal 1969 revenue proposal. The same fam- 
ily would pay $800 in Arlington, $825 in 
Alexandria, $827 in Falls Church, $840 in 
Prince George’s County, $844 in Fairfax 
County, $858 in Montgomery County and 
$893 in Fairfax County, according to the 
tables. 

The Mayor said the revenue bill is “by far 
the single most important legislative re- 
quest by the new District government. 
Without a substantial revenue increase, our 
municipal services . . will be crippled.” 

The city needs the extra money to bal- 
ance and forestall cuts in its pending budget, 
on which House hearings have already 
begun. 

Rep. Thomas G. Abernethy (D.-Miss.) sug- 
gested as a partial alternative to the city tax 
proposals a commuter tax, but only on those 
District government employes (about 40 per 
cent) who live outside the city. 

McMillan said there will be a further rev- 
enue hearing, but set no date. 

[From the Washington Evening Star, 
Apr. 26, 1968] 
ABERNATHY ExPOUNDS ON Poor MARCH 
(By Charles Conconi) 


The Rev. Ralph D. Abernathy came to 
Washington yesterday to drum up support for 
the Poor People’s Campaign he will lead here, 
and found time to march in front of the 
White House with children from Mississippi. 

Abernathy, a close friend and successor 
to the slain Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., met 
for more than two hours with 17 representa- 
tives of international unions at AFL-CIO 
headquarters and predicted the cooperation 
between labor and the civil rights movement 
would continue. 

Jack Conway, executive director of the In- 
dustrial Union Department, who called for 
the meeting with Abernathy, the president 
of the Southern Christian Leadership Con- 
ference, said labor was sympathetic with 
SCLC’s goals, but would not elaborate on 
what labor might do to help the Poor Peo- 
ple’s Campaign, which begins here Monday. 

At a press conference after the meeting, 
attended by Bayard Rustin, executive director 
of the A. Phillip Randolph Institute; the Rev. 
Walter E. Fauntroy, D.C. Council vice-chair- 
man and local SCLC aide; and top SCLC aides 
the Rev. Andrew Young, Bernard Lafayette 
and Bernard Lee, Abernathy said he wasn’t 
concerned about violence when the demon- 
strators come to Washington. 

“Trouble came before we got here ... 
trouble has been in many cities in America,” 
he argued, “and no force is more powerful 
than people who are peacefully petitioning 
Congress.” 

Abernathy would not guarantee that there 
wouldn’t be any violence when the estimated 
5,000 demonstrators come to Washington to 
set up a “shanty town,” but declared, “at the 
moment any demonstration becomes violent, 
it will be called off.” 

After the meeting, Abernathy went to the 
sidewalk in front of the White House to join 
a picket line of preschool children from 
Mississippi who have been demonstrating 
there since April 15 for the Head Start pro- 
gram. 

The puzzled children, nearly crushed by 
the newsmen and sight-seers, dutifully 
bunched around the civil rights leader and 
hugged and kissed him as he said: “God bless 
you... give me some sugar.” 

With the television cameras running, the 
sad-faced little man with watery eyes who 
will lead one of the most ambitious demon- 
strations ever planned, told the group of chil- 
dren: “We are going to see to it you get 
Head Start in Mississippi.” 

He said the little black children of Missis- 
sippi came to Washington to get a simple 
program—Head Start—and will return with- 
out achieving the goal. 

That is why, he continued, SCLC must 
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bring black people, Mexicans, Indians, Puerto 
Ricans and Appalachian whites to petition 
Congress to “end racism and to do something 
about unemployment and underemployment 
and jobs and income.” 

The children, led by representatives of the 
National Committee for the Children of Mis- 
sissippi, sang in answer: “We want our Head 
Start—we want it now.” 

Abernathy then said: “I am going to leave 
you right now, but I am coming back Mon- 
day.” He fitted a protest sign over his head 
that read, “If we cut one child, who loses?” 
and took one turn on the picket line. 

Abernathy then went to the Urban Coali- 
tion headquarters and met briefly with for- 
mer Cabinet officer John W. Gardner, the 
president of the organization, and would say 
only that Gardner promised to help. 

Rustin, a close friend of the late Dr. King 
who had helped organize SCLC and the 1963 
March on Washington, refused to say if he 
would help organize the Poor People’s Cam- 
paign. He had previously been skeptical of 
the drive. 

It also has been learned that official Wash- 
ington is becoming increasingly concerned as 
the campaign nears. 

One decision yet to be reached is whether 
the government will permit the demonstra- 
tors to build what they call the “New City 
of Hope” on park land in the city. 


PARK USE BACKED 


Last night, the local chapter of the Ameri- 
cans for Democratic Actions voted unani- 
mously to support the use of public park 
land for the campaign. 

Meanwhile, delegates representing 170 
Lutheran congregations in Virginia went on 
record yesterday as favoring a tour by Wash- 
ington governmental leaders of the nation’s 
poverty areas in place of the Poor Peoples’ 
Campaign. 

The 149th annual convention of the Vir- 
ginia Synod, Lutheran Church in America, 
meeting in Resurrection Lutheran Church, 
Arlington, endorsed “in principle” a “moral 
equivalent march” as an alternative which 
would impress the human aspects of poverty 
upon the national conscience, and eliminate 
logistical and financial problems involved in 
the campaign. 

Earlier, during the three-day convention, 
the delegates expressed “concern for the 
need of meaningful jobs with adequate in- 
come and of adequate and good medical 
and dental care for the poor” and voted $500 
to support persons working with campaign 
participants, but stopped short of endors- 
ing the goals or program of the Southern 
Christian Leadership Conference itself. 

Congressional pressure reportedly is heavy 
on both the Justice and Interior Depart- 
ments that the demonstrators be prohibited 
from using public land. 

Other reports from knowledgeble sources 
say no decision has been reached as to what 
to do when the demonstrators attempt to 
build their town. 

The town that will house the thousands 
of poor expected from all sections of the 
nation will be built it is reported, with or 
without the permission of the government. 
Some SCLC leaders expect this to be a major 
confrontation and hope many demonstrators 
will be jailed. 

AGAINST “BENDING” 

Rep. Roy A. Taylor, D-N. C., chairman of 
the House National Parks and Recreation 
Committee, sent a telegram to Interior Sec- 
retary Stewart Udall demanding he reject 
special applications for camping on park 
lands where camping is not permitted. 

Similar voices of opposition came from 
Rep. Basil L. Whitener, D-N. C. and Rep. Rob- 
ert H. Michel, R-III. 

Sen. Russell B. Long, D-La., said he would 
call for the censure or expulsion of any mem- 
ber who advocated “bending the knee” to 
demands of the Poor People’s Campaign. 

“When that bunch of marchers comes 
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here, they can just burn the whole place 
down, and we can just move the capital to 
some place where they enforce the law,” he 
asserted. 

Sen. Daniel B. Brewster, D-Md., urged that 
federal troops be stationed here during the 
campaign. 

Abernathy and about 100 leaders and rep- 
resentatives of the poor will spend Monday 
through Wednesday meeting with the House 
Ways and Means and Education and Labor 
Committees and the Senate Labor and Wel- 
fare Committee. 

They also plan to talk with heads of the 
Departments of Labor; Housing and Urban 
Development, Health, Education and Wel- 
fare; State; Commerce and Agriculture. Some 
of the demonstrators will try to meet with 
Senators from their home states. 

The major demonstrations in Washington 
are not expected to begin until Abernathy 
returns from memorial services for King 
where he was murdered in Memphis. Most 
demonstrators will begin arriving May 12. 


[From the Washington Post, Apr. 28, 1968] 
Cases SWAMP DISTRICT oF COLUMBIA JUDGES 
(By William Shumann) 

Day after day, hour after hour, the hear- 
ings continue. 

They are preliminary hearings for the 
hundreds of persons accused of looting and 
other charges in Washington’s riot. 

Each day, about nine judges plow their 
way through the riot cases, almost as if by 
rote. Usually, there is but one witness—a 
police officer—against each defendant. So 
far, about 250 suspects have been held by 
General Sessions Court judges for grand 
jury action, on the word of the police. 

And but four defendants thus far have 
waived a preliminary hearing. 

So far only 25 persons have gone through 
a preliminary hearing and had the felony 
charges against them dismissed by a judge. 
In addition, charges have been reduced or 
dropped in about another 250 cases. 

In all, 925 persons were charged with 
felonies here. Of the total 7470 arrested, 
4049 were charged with curfew violations, 

Lawyers seek preliminary hearings so that 
they can try to find out just how strong the 
case against their client is and to find out 
what they'll have to rebut when the case fi- 
nally gets to trial. 

Typically, the testimony at the hearings 
goes like his: 

Prosecutor (to policeman): “Officer, will 
you describe the circumstances of this ar- 
rest?” 

The policeman will say he was patrolling 
at such and such a place, at such a time and, 
for instance, saw five men in a liquor store, 
the five ran away and he caught one. 

Prosecutor: “Do you see the man you ar- 
rested in the courtroom?” 

Policeman: Tes, I do.” 

Prosecutor: “Will you point him out.” 

(The policeman points to the defendant.) 

Prosecutor: “Let the record reflect that the 
witness identified the defendant.” 

The defense lawyers are not putting their 
clients on the stand (with only one excep- 
tion), so as to keep the Government from 
cross-examining them. 

In about 40 cases, defense lawyers have 
staged lineups right in the courtroom. They 
have brought several persons besides the de- 
fendant with them, and have lined them up 
on the far wall of the courtroom, or on the 
spectator benches, or right at the defense 
table. In one such case, a police officer mis- 
takenly identified as the defendant a court 
clerk—a cousin of the defendant—instead 
of the man charged. The Assistant U.S. At- 
torney immediately dropped charges against 
the defendant. 

Many of the defendants are being repre- 
sented by about 400 “uptown” lawyers, law- 
yers who usually handle civil cases and cases 
before U.S. agencies. 
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Their appearance differs markedly from 
that of many of General Sessions’ regular 
practicing lawyers. The uptowners are spiffily 
dressed, carry briefcases and are mostly 
white. 

Their unfamiliarity with criminal proceed- 
ings and, in particular, with Washington’s 
lower courts has led to unusual briefing 
sessions, 

One session for about 250 of them was 
held in General Sessions’ courtroom 15, where 
the Legal Aid Agency and Charles Work, 
principal assistant Federal prosecutor at the 
court, explained procedures. 

Work told them that “plea bargaining“ 
the process by which a defendant pleads 
guilty to lesser charges and has his original, 
stiff charge dropped—would depend on how 
District Court grand juries reacted to the 
first riot cases they heard. 

Legal Aid Agency representatives told the 
lawyers how to conduct preliminary hearings, 
why to keep their client off the witness stand, 
and so forth. 

In practice, the lawyers have been bargain- 
ing, trying to reduce charges. The formal 
looting charge, second-degree burglary, is a 
felony, and the statutory minimum sentence 
is two years in jail. Lesser misdemeanor 
charges carry a maximum of a year in jail 
and/or a fine of $1000, 

The court has been emphasizing the more 
serious felony charges so far, and has not yet 
compiled complete statistics on the 4049 
cases of curfew violation. 

It does know that 249 of the violators have 
posted $25 collateral and forfeited, 45 cases 
were dropped by the tion counsel’s 
office, and 106 defendants have not appeared 
for trial dates. The corporation counsels are 
trying to determine whether to proceed on 
104 of those 106 cases, and bench arrest war- 
rants have been issued for two defendants. 

The court has not yet compiled records on 
the remaining persons arrested for viola- 
tions. 

The caseload is hard to handle in the al- 
ready overburdened court. At the beginning 
of the riot, many defendants were “lost” in 
the system. 

Even when trials began, mixups were evi- 
dent. 

On the first preliminary hearing day, April 
9, prosecutors had to dismiss charges against 
two defendants when the police could not 
find the goods they said the defendants stole. 
Prosecutors say they expect to lose more cases 
because of similar problems. 


[From the Washington Post, Apr. 28, 1968] 


LEADERS PROMISE To Avom VIOLENCE ON 
Poor MARCH 


(By Williard Clopton, Jr.) 


Organizers of the Poor People’s Compaign, 
set to begin Monday, said yesterday they 
are doing all they can to prevent the massive 
protest from turning violent. 

At the same time, the Nation’s top law- 
enforcement official said the Government 
“will have whatever is needed” to put down 
any disturbance that might erupt. 

A spokesman for the Campaign said yes- 
terday that a majority of the thousands of 
protesters scheduled to begin arriving here 
May 21 “will have had some training in 
nonviolence.” 

He also said that enough marshals are 
being trained to monitor the demonstrations 
so there will be at least one marshal for 
every 10 participants. 

Among the marshals’ duties, it was ex- 
plained, will be to act as a “buffer” between 
police and protesters and if necessary, to 
keep “outside troublemakers” from influenc- 
ing the demonstrations. Those taking part 
in the Campaign will wear special plastic 
wristbands to distinguish them from 
outsiders. 

U.S. Attorney General Ramsey Clark said 
at a press conference yesterday that any 
trouble that might arise from the protest 
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would be dealt with by a proper balance of 
firmness and restraint. 

Experience in coping with civil disorders, 
he said, has shown that “excessive force will 
cause escalation and permissiveness will 
cause escalation.” 

Although Clark said the Government will 
be prepared to deal with any violence, he did 
not indicate that he was expecting any. 

The strongest expressions of apprehension 
have come from several southern Senators, 
who said the demonstrations could spark 
rioting or other lawlessness. 

Officials of the Campaign have stressed that 
it is to their advantage to maintain order, so 
America does not lose sight of its primary 
goal—to aid the Nation’s poor. 

The Rev. Ralph Abernathy, who succeeded 
the Rev. Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., as head 
of the Southern Christian Leadership Con- 
ference, will open the Campaign Monday 
when he and about 100 supporters will begin 
two and a half days of calling on key mem- 
bers of Congress and Federal officials. 

They will present a list of demands that is 
expected to include more jobs, housing, 
health care and a minimum income for those 
living in poverty. 

Mr. Abernethy, who was on a speaking tour 
in the South yesterday, is expected to arrive 
here late today. He will meet then with 100 
persons, who will include leaders of a num- 
ber of national organizations. 

He is to speak Monday night at John Wes- 
ley AME Zion Church, 1615 14th st. nw., dur- 
ing a rally to muster local support for the 
Campaign. 

The Rev. Bernard Lafayette, an aide to Mr. 
Abernathy and the national coordinator for 
the Campaign, arrived here Thursday and 
met yesterday with a steering committee of 
about 40 persons, including representatives 
of the various geographical regions to be 
represented during the mass protest. 

As many as 10,000 protesters will begin ar- 
riving here May 12 from all parts of the coun- 
try. Most will be poor Negroes, but there are 
to be delegations of American Indians, Puerto 
Ricans and Appalachian whites. 

The visitors will lobby and demonstrate for 
passage of new poverty legislation and are ex- 
pected to remain at least until Memorial Day, 
when a huge one-day rally—perhaps equal in 
size to the 1963 March on Washington—is to 
be called. 

Plans are for the “camp-in” participants to 
make their way to Washington by varied 
means of transportation, including buses, 
“freedom trains” and even mule-drawn 
wagon. 


Washington Evening Star, 
Apr. 27, 1968] 


Riot Cases Tora, 1,669, DISTRICT COURT 
REVEALS 


[From the 


(By Donald Hirzel) 

There were 1,669 riot-connected cases sub- 
mitted to the District Court of General Ses- 
sions for processing from April 5 through 10, 
according to the first court-released tabula- 
tion, issued yesterday. 

In addition, there were 4,049 charges of 
on violation made by police during the 

ots. 

The 1,669 cases involved 1,488 defendants. 
Of the 1,669 cases, 925 involved felony 
charges and 744 involved misdemeanors. As 
of Wednesday the court had disposed of 501 
felony cases. In 241 cases, the felony counts 
were dropped, and in many cases replaced 
with misdemeanor charges. And 24 cases were 
dismissed by the court. 

There were 234 cases held for grand jury 
pres Tr een) only four defendants 

no emand and receive preliminary 
hearings. 

There were 424 felony defendants awaiting 
8 hearings as of the middle of this 
week, 

Of the misdemeanor cases, 305 had been 
disposed of by the middle of the week. Of 
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this number, 224 were dropped by the govern- 
ment; 6 were dismissed for want of prosecu- 
tion; one defendant was found not guilty; 23 
were found guilty and 51 cases were undeter- 
mined as to their status. 

Chief Judge Harold H. Greene said the 
status of 70 cases is undetermined because of 
errors made at various stages of proceedings 
as the majority of the cases poured into the 
courts on the weekend of April 6-7. 

At midweek, there were 489 misdemeanor 
cases remaining, of which 229 were pending 
trials by the court and 210 were awaiting jury 
trials. 

Of the 4,049 curfew cases, 249 defendants 
have forfeited collateral; charges were 
dropped in 45 cases and 106 were past due, 
meaning the defendants did not post col- 
lateral or appear in court on trial dates. 
However, only two warrants have been issued 
for the arrest of persons failing to show up for 
trial. 

Greene said statistics on bonds are still not 
complete but it has been determined that 471 
defendants were released on personal bond; 
236 on cash bonds, and that, as of yesterday, 
86 persons were still in the D.C. Jail because 
they could not post bond. 


[From the New York Times, Apr. 29, 1968] 


HEADS OF Poor PEOPLE'S MARCH To Put 
DEMANDS TO THE CABINET 


WASHINGTON, April 28.—Leaders of the 
Southern Christian Leadership Conference 
announced today plans for meetings during 
the next three days with members of Presi- 
dent Johnson’s Cabinet and key Congres- 
sional leaders to present demands for “justice 
for the poor of America.” 

The round of visits to Government offices, 
beginning early tomorrow morning, will be 
the initial phase of the Poor People’s March 
on Washington, originated by the late Rev. 
Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. 

The Rev. Ralph D. Abernathy, Dr. King’s 
successor as president of the leadership con- 
ference, will lead a delegation of about 100 
persons in the conferences with eight of the 
12 Cabinet members and a number of Con- 
gressional leaders, 

Included in the delegation are representa- 
tives of Appalachian whites, Puerto Ricans, 
Mexican-Americans, and Indians, as well as 
Negroes, who comprise the majority. 


DEMANDS TO BE STATED 


Mr. Lafayette said that a group would de- 
mand action on programs for jobs and hous- 
ing and a guaranteed annual income for the 
poor. 

Asked whether he thought there was a 
realistic chance of Congress’ approving such 
a program in its present budget-cutting tem- 
per, Mr. Lafayette said: We realize it’s going 
to be a struggle, but if these demands are 
rebuffed thousands of other poor people will 
march on the capital from all parts of the 
country and we will stay in Washington until 
our demands are met.” 

At another point he said that the demon- 
strators would be “appealing above the heads 
of Congress to the people of the country.” 
He said that 15 different caravans of poor 
marchers will leave for Washington from 
various parts of the country in early May. 


[From the Washington Post, Apr. 28, 1968] 
MARCH TURNED INTO “LAB” BY VISITING 
STUDENT GROUP 

A visiting professor is nothing rare on the 
academic scene. A visiting class is. 

Thirty-three students from the University 
of California at Berkeley have made the Na- 
tion’s Capital their classroom for the spring. 

Here for the Poor People’s Campaign, they 
stuff envelopes, type stencils and make them- 
selves otherwise useful around the Campaign 
Offices at 1401 U st. nw. 

It is no scholastic joyride, however. 

The 33 are enrolled in a special cuurse— 
Social Analysis 133: The Politics of Race 
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Relations—taught by Dr. Carl Werthman, an 
assistant professor of sociology who has 
stayed behind at Berkeley. 

Each student is pursuing an independent 
research program of his own design. Each 
must hand in a lengthy term paper when he 
returns home at the end of the academic 
quarter in June. Each one who passes will 
earn 15 credits toward his graduation. 

The course resulted from a decision by the 
University administration that students can 
occasionally initiate courses provided basic 
scholastic requirements are met. 

Social Analysis 133 originated last Decem- 
ber, when the Rev. Dr. Martin Luther King, 
Jr. announced that he would lead a mass 
“camp-in” in Washington this spring in 
order to dramatize the need to Congress to 
aid the poor. 

When Edward T. Anderson, a senior major- 
ing in sociology at Berkeley, heard about it, 
he and several other students prepared a 
prospectus for the course and submitted it 
to the school officials. It aroused relatively 
little opposition and was approved. The stu- 
dents, all volunteers, arrived in Washington 
about two weeks ago. 

“As a black college student, I regard the 
experience as an on-the-spot education in 
contemporary political affairs,” Anderson 
says, “We are, I think, witnessing either the 
life or death of the democratic process.” 

Jan Cohen, 20, a senior in criminology, 
confided that the course is chiefly an excuse 
for her to be here for the Campaign. 

She said she used to think the Southern 
Christian Leadership Conference was “an 
ethereal policymaking group,” but is finding 
its leaders both tough and practical. 

Trina Grillo, 19, a social science major, 
said she welcomed the trip because “I have 
often felt that education wasn’t always to 
the point. 

“I mean, here we live in a country where 
there are riots, cities are burning down and 
Congress isn’t doing anything.” Being part 
of the Campaign she said, provides insights 
she doesn’t get from her textbooks. 

Peter Kalnay, 21, an English major, sees 
the Campaign as “a chance for a peaceful 
revolution in this country.” 

“We're at a point in history where several 
big things are coming to a head at once— 
the war, the presidency, the race problem. 
It’s a really exciting moment to be here,” he 
said. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, before morning business is con- 
cluded, I have been requested by the 
junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Lone] to suggest the absence of a quo- 
rum and to ask that it be a live quorum. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
@ quorum. I ask attachés to notify Sena- 
tors that it will be a live quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Pearson in the chair). The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


No. 120 Leg.] 
Alken Holland Pearson 
Anderson Hruska Randolph 
Bartlett Inouye Russell 
Bennett Jackson Scott 
Byrd, Va. Jordan, N.C. Sparkman 
Byrd, W. Va. Jordan, Idaho Symington 
Case Long, La. Talmadge 
Church Mansfield Thurmond 
Clark McClellan Wiliams, N.J 
Eastland McGovern Wiliams, Del 
Ellender McIntyre Yarborough 
Ervin Metcalf Young, N. Dak 
Fong Morse Young, Ohio 
Hill Morton 
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Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I announce 
that the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
Cannon], the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
Grueninc], the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Lone], and the Senator from Utah 
{Mr. Moss] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Gore], the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Harris], the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Hart], the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Kennepy], the 
Senator from New York [Mr. KENNEDY], 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Mc- 
CARTHY], the Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. Montoya], the Senator from Maine 
[Mr. Musxre], the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Pastore], the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Risicorr], the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Srpone], and the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina [Mr. Hot- 
LINGS] are necessarily absent. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. Dominick] 
and the Senator from Oregon [Mr. HAT- 
FIELD] are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
Bocas] is absent to attend the funeral of 
a friend. 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. At- 
LOTT], the Senator from New Hampshire 
Mr. Corton], the Senator from Nebras- 
ka [Mr. Curtis], the Senator from Ari- 
zona [Mr. Fannin], the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Javits], the Senator 
from California [Mr. KUCHEL], the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota [Mr. MUNDT], 
and the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
TOWER] are necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Intyre in the chair). A quorum is not 
present. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I move that the Sergeant at Arms be in- 
structed to request the presence of ab- 
sent Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Louisiana. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Ser- 
geant at Arms will execute the order of 
the Senate. 

After a little delay, the following Sen- 
ators entered the Chamber and answered 
to their names: 


Baker Griffin Murphy 
Bayh Hansen Nelson 
Bible Hartke Pell 
Brewster Hayden Percy 
Brooke Hickenlooper Prouty 
Burdick Lausche Proxmire 
Carlson Magnuson Smathers 
Cooper McGee Smith 
Dirksen Miller Stennis 
Dodd Mondale Tydings 
Fulbright Monroney 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quorum 
is present. 


Is there further morning business? 


PERSONAL PRIVILEGE 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I should like to ask that someone in the 
cloakroom notify the junior Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Percy] that the junior 
Senator from Louisiana is speaking with 
reference to a matter that involves the 
Senator, and the latter perhaps would 
like to know about it. I do not plan to 
reflect on the Senator. As a matter of 
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personal privilege, I would like to advo- 
cate law and order, and get straight with 
the Senator any disagreement we might 
have, or perhaps our agreement. 

The Senator from Lousiana was alerted 
to the fact that there was an Associated 
Press story which declared ‘‘Percy-Long 
Clash Grows Over March.” Mr. Presi- 
dent, I was not aware that I had any 
clash with the junior Senator from Illi- 
nois. I just thought that he was doing his 
job and I was doing my job, and that 
no one was the worse off one way or the 
other. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, may we 
have order? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senate will be in order. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I have always 
had a high regard for the Senator from 
Illinois. May I say, Mr, President, that 
the first day I met him, long before he 
became a Member of this body, I re- 
garded him as a likable, personable, dig- 
nified gentleman, well regarded by those 
who know him; and I did not know that 
we had any bones to quarrel over one 
way or the other. I was not aware that 
there was some sort of Percy-Long clash 
going on. It came as a complete surprise 
to me to be informed of a story by the 
Associated Press, out of Washington, 
which declared Perey-Long Clash Grows 
Over March.” I did not know that there 
was any clash at all. 

The story continues: 

WASHINGTON (AP).— 


It does not say who the reporter is. I 
am sure it is some fellow who was work- 
ing overtime to meet a deadline, to gen- 
erate a story and to find something 
about which to create interest, even if 
there is nothing about which to argue. 

“When the Poor People’s campaign reaches 
Washington, its representatives should be 
received by Congress with the same regard 
given lobbyists,” Senator Charles Percy (R. 
Til.) said Sunday. 


Mr. President, my impression is that 
that is what the junior Senator from 
Louisiana said on Thursday. I have the 
Recorp before me. This is what I said: 

If demonstrators wish to obey the law, 
more power to them. God bless them. If 
they want to express their opinion and 
explain what they have in mind, pro- 
pose to do it peacefully, and feel that to 
demonstrate is the only way they can ex- 
press themselves, they can do that in order 
to explain what their problem is. More power 
to them. I shall be glad to consider what 
they have in mind. 


That is what I said. I did not suggest 
that the views of Reverend Abernathy 
or his group should not be considered. 
As a matter of fact, I commenced my 
speech on that occasion by putting into 
the Recorp Reverend Abernathy’s wire, 
in which he requested to meet with me. 
I said that I would fly back especially to 
be here and meet with him and hear 
whatever he wants to say. And I am 
here. He is not around at the moment. 
He is busy elsewhere, but I am here, and 
I will be available to him tomorrow, if 
Reverend Abernathy wants to discuss 
matters. 

It came as a complete surprise to me 
that anyone gained the impression that 
I had said anything else. 
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The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The time of the Senator has 
expired. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I ask unani- 
mous consent that I may proceed with- 
out regard to the 3-minute time 
limitation. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
would hope that the Senator would put 
a time limitation on his remarks. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I ask unani- 
mous consent that I may proceed for an 
additional 15 minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The news 
item continues: 

Finy said Senator Russell B. Long (D. 

“D” means “Democrat” — 
cannot hope to make good his threat to seek 
censure for any Senator who advocates 
“bending the knee” to Negro leaders of a 
drive for legislation to aid the poor. 


Let us see what I said, Mr. President. 
What I said is contained in the RECORD 
on page 10615: 

Mr. President, let me make clear that so 
far as I am concerned, the Reverend Aber- 
nathy can come on up here, Stokely Car- 
michael can come on up here, and if our 
good judge in Louisiana can find it in his 
heart to let one of my constituents, Rap 
Brown, out of jail, he also can come up with 
them and they can make all the mischief 
they want—all the mischief the Federal 
Government in Washington, D.C., will per- 
mit them. 

And, if any Senator comes before the 
Senate and asks us to bend the knee to 
protect law violators, then we should con- 
sider censure, or consider expelling him from 
the Senate, rather than let the Government 
of the United States be run by law violators. 


So what the Senator from Louisiana 
was saying, in effect, was that so long as 
these people want to behave themselves, 
fine; I am happy to hear them. And if 
they want to hold a parade, I may go to 
see the parade. Or if they want to hold a 
meeting, I will either go to it or turn 
on the TV and hear what they have to 
say. And if they want to appear before 
the committee, the Committee on Fi- 
nance deals with many laws regarding 
social security, public welfare ,and simi- 
lar subjects. If they would like a hearing, 
I would be delighted to arrange a hearing 
for them. Reverend Abernathy has never 
asked to be heard before the Committee 
on Finance, to the knowledge of the 
chairman; but if he wants to be heard, 
I would be glad to hold a hearing, if he 
will conduct himself as a gentleman, 
which I have always thought him to be. 
I hope he would not repeat the perform- 
ance of certain welfare mothers and a 
Mr. Wiley, who formed that organiza- 
tion, to demand ever and ever greater 
welfare benefits. When those people 
finished testifying, they refused to leave 
the room. We had other people who 
desired to testify, and we could not hear 
them because those people pulled a sit- 
down strike on the Committee on 
Finance. Eventually, we managed to en- 
force the law and clear the place and get 
back to business. But I believe that kind 
of conduct would be unbecoming Rever- 
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end Abernathy and his group, and I do 
not believe they would do it. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for 2 minutes? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I will yield 
for a brief statement or a question, be- 
cause my time is limited. 

Mr. PERCY. I ask the Senator to yield 
because he is referring to my comment 
of yesterday. I should like to explain ex- 
actly what I had in mind when I made 
the comment. 

I was asked on “Issues and Answers,” 
an ABC program, what my reaction 
would be to the poor people’s march com- 
ing to Washington. I said that I had 
thought very carefully about this matter; 
that I had decided that anyone who 
wanted to come to Washington to talk to 
their Representatives in Congress had a 
right to do so. I have wired the Reverend 
Abernathy and the Reverend Jesse Jack- 
son, in Chicago, that not only would I be 
happy to meet with them, with all the 
people who came from Chicago and from 
Illinois, but would also do my best to 
make arrangements with other Senators 
so that they might present their cases. 

I was then asked if I concurred with 
the statement of the Senator from Lou- 
isiana when he said he would call for 
the censure of any of his colleagues who 
“bent a knee” to any of the marchers. I 
said at that time that I felt that all of us 
on occasion have a right to “blow our 
stacks” or whatever it may be, but I 
certainly would not consider—and I do 
not know what is meant by “bending a 
knee —that any act of censure could 
ever be leveled against a colleague or a 
Member of this august body for listen- 
ing to those representations made by 
the poor. 

I felt that if we could spend our time, 
as many of us do, listening to lobbyists 
who come here and present views, that 
we should not only listen to those per- 
sons representing 30 million poor people, 
but also that it is our duty to go to the 
ghettos and slums ourselves and see the 
despicable conditions allowed to be 
created in this country. I said that I wel- 
comed the chance to speak with these 
people and that I thought my colleagues 
would also. 

I cannot imagine the Senator from 
Louisiana, who has a record of befriend- 
ing the poor and the unfortunate, as I 
have seen him during my career in the 
Senate, taking any other position. Any- 
thing other than that would have been 
a misimpression given by his implication 
that he himself would not listen to their 
point of view; and also I felt he would 
not favor censure of any Member of this 
body for taking such action as he might 
see fit following a discussion of these 
matters, but that he would encourage all 
of us to do as he has done with respect 
to listening to those who have a point of 
view in respect to those people who have 
less than $3,300 a year, which is certainly 
subsistence living. 

I hope that this colloquy explains to 
those who might be listening that we 
have no difference of viewpoint; that 
maybe an expression was used by the 
Senator that now he can amplify and 
explain to indicate that we are on the 
same wavelength. 
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(At this point, the Acting President 
pro tempore assumed the chair.) 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I was not aware of the fact that there 
was any Percy-Long clash. When I read 
the statement it was news to me. 

I wish to say this to the press. I do not 
condemn them; I commend them. They 
are expected to find news, and if they 
cannot find news they think of some- 
thing, if need be, to create interest so 
that one can have something to talk 
about and something of interest to read 
in the newspapers. 

Therefore, when the junior Senator 
from Louisiana expressed himself in fa- 
vor of law and order, he read in the press 
the next day that an irate Lone said this 
and said that. With whom would I be 
irate? The only other Senator in the 
Chamber was the distinguished Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. BYRD], and he 
agreed with me. [Laughter.] I was more 
or less making my position clear for the 
RECORD. 

I wanted to make clear that I have in- 
dicated—and the distinguished Senator 
from Illinois was so charitable to say it— 
that I always wanted to do whatever 
I could to provide for the less needy 
and the poor, be they children, the aged, 
or the sick, unemployed or whatever 
their problem may be. 

Now and then in this body, inasmuch 
as we do not have an amplifying sys- 
tem, it is a good idea to raise one’s voice 
and talk loud enough for people to hear. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. MURPHY. I wonder what the 
Senator’s reaction would be to the sug- 
gestion that we install television cameras 
here so that people who are so inclined 
could see and hear what is going on and 
find out whether or not the Senator was 
irate and whether or not the Senator 
from Louisiana and the Senator from 
Illinois did or did not have a disagree- 
ment? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. That would 
be fine with the Senator from Louisiana. 
I am agreeable to almost anything. I am 
not angry about anything or anyone now 
and I was not angry with anyone on 
Thursday last. 

From time to time newspaper report- 
ers find that they must juice up the story 
a little and put in some sex appeal. 

Newspaper accounts sometimes say that 
the Senator from Louisiana “got red in 
the face.” Look at me. I am red in the 
face now, I am almost always red in the 
face. It is my privilege to go home from 
time to time, and I sit around my small 
swimming pool in Louisiana on a Sunday 
afternoon. It is not that I got red in the 
face when I took the floor. I came here 
red in the face after the weekend; and I 
am not angry with anyone. 

The Senator was trying to make clear 
that he believes in law and order. One 
must sometimes consider proposing a 
declaration to some of our able news- 
paper reporters who juice up the story, to 
make the point that people should do 
whatever the law says. 

The article continues: 

“All of us blow our tops,” Percy said. “I 
would say Senator Long has on occasion 
blown his top.” Percy said “talking to the 
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demonstrators would be no different than 
talking to any voter. He’s (Long) done it with 
representatives of the oil industry. Why not 
the poor people? 


The point of the matter is that the 
junior Senator from Illinois [Mr. Percy] 
did not hear my remarks; he judged 
them by an inaccurate account. So far as 
I can see, we really do not have a lot of 
difference except with regard to our dif- 
fering views about apprehending fleeing 
felons. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp the 
entire article to which I have referred 
entitled Percy-Long Clash Grows Over 
March.“ 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PERCY-LONG CLASH Grows Over MARCH 

WASHINGTON (AP).—“When the Poor Peo- 
ple’s campaign reaches Washington, its rep- 
resentatives should be received by Congress 
with the same regard given lobbyists,” Sen- 
ator Charles Percy (R. Ill.) said Sunday. 
Percy said Senator Russell B. Long (D. La.) 
cannot hope to make good his threat to 
seek censure for any Senator who advocates 
“bending the knee” to Negro leaders of a 
drive for legislation to aid the poor. The 
leaders will start calling on Members of Con- 
gress Monday. 

“All of us blow our tops,” Percy said. “I 
would say Senator Long has on occasion 
blown his top.” Percy said talking to the 
demonstrators would be no different than 
talking to any voter. He’s (Long) done it 
with representatives of the oil industry. Why 
not the poor people?” Percy offered to try to 
arrange meetings between appropriate mem- 
bers of the Senate and the campaigners to 
try to reason with their demands on Con- 


“Unless Congress opens an ear to the 
marchers,” he added, “there will be cause 
and potential for violence in the demonstra- 
tion.” 

“The government,” he said, “can no longer 
sit back and watch the country burn down.” 

Percy described as extremely unfortunate 
Chicago Mayor Richard Daley’s statement 
that looters and arsonists should be shot. “I 
think he regrets it,“ said Percy, adding that 
the bullets were excusable only if a mini- 
mum force failed to stop such action. 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I talk with poor people all the time, and 
I talk to them more than I talk to repre- 
sentatives of the oil industry, because the 
poor people are so much more numerous. 
This Senator will talk to anyone, whether 
he is from California, Louisiana, Texas, 
or New York. All that a person has to 
do is go to the Doorkeeper who sits out- 
side this Chamber and send in a card. 
If I am not too busy at the time, I will 
go out. I have even had discussions with 
some people who have criminal records 
as long as your arm; but if they wish to 
talk to me, I am willing to talk to them, 
especially if they are from Louisiana. 

It is merely my view that we are going 
to have to obey the law and we must 
agree that law and order must prevail 
as a first and foremost consideration if 
this Government is to survive. 

Every Senator, when he enters this 
body, takes an oath of office to uphold 
and defend the Constitution of the 
United States and the laws of this coun- 
try. In my opinion, if a man sees people 
burning down this Capitol Building, 
destroying the Nation’s Capital, violat- 
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ing the laws, with no regard to safety and 
the rights of others, he is not fulfilling 
his oath to uphold the Constitution and 
the laws of the United States when that 
person permits the lawlessness to 
continue. 

If he permits his Government to be 
blackmailed by law violators and into 
passing laws, not because they are right— 
and I believe that laws to help the poor 
would be right if they were well con- 
ceived—and not because they have logic 
and are just, but because someone is in- 
timidating or threatening someone, he is 
not upholding his oath to uphold the 
Constitution. That would be true if he 
were willfully permitting violation of the 
law to go along and even encouraging 
that sort of thing by passing laws to re- 
ward the law violators. Mr. President, 
this has nothing to do with race. A Negro 
has every bit as much right to have his 
home protected as a white person has. 

I regret to say and it is with some 
sorrow that I mention what is happen- 
ing in Louisiana now. It is completely 
new to our State. However, some peo- 
ple are calling upon Negro citizens and 
white citizens to either hang on their 
homes a black flag or a piece of black 
crepe, as a sign of mourning for the 
late Martin Luther King, and if they do 
not do so, they are threatened that their 
houses will be burned down. I am told 
that a few homes have actually been 
burned, mainly homes of Negro resi- 
dents, because they did not heed the 
warning. 

Some good people very close to me had 
such threats made upon them. Who- 
ever is doing that is badly misguided. If 
they are threatening to burn down a 
person’s home because he does not hang 
out a black flag or a piece of black crepe, 
there is a criminal element present. 

This Senator always felt that mourn- 
ing should be sincere and that it should 
come from the heart. If I attend a 
funeral or wear a black armband of 
mourning, it is an indication that I am 
mourning the loss of someone I admire 
and love. It is the thought of the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana that that should be 
something one does because he finds it 
very much in his heart to express his 
feelings on the subject. 

Mr. President, I am a second-genera- 
tion welfare advocate. My father was in 
that business ahead of me, advocating 
help for the poor and doing something 
about it. Today’s so-called poverty peo- 
ple are Johnny-come-lately’s, because I 
was advocating, speaking for, and try- 
ing to help the poor long before I ever 
heard of any of those people, and my 
father was doing something ahead of me. 
We were controversial for that very 
reason. I still want to do anything that 
can be done to help the less fortunate. 

The point I make today is that law and 
order must prevail because that is for 
the good of everyone and is to the advan- 
tage of everyone. It never occurred to 
me that it would ever be controversial 
for anyone to suggest that when someone 
has committed a felony he should not be 
arrested, that when a policeman seeks 
to arrest such a felon, if he cannot make 
an arrest in any other way, rather than 
3 a person escape, he should shoot 


Let us understand one another, that 
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from my point of view what I am saying 
is no basis at all for a new controversy. 
It has always been that way. When a 
policeman thinks a felony has been com- 
mitted, it is his duty to try to appre- 
hend that felon, and if he orders the 
felon to halt, and the man does not, then 
he is dutybound to shoot him. 

I have asked the FBI to provide me 
with a list of the procedures they use 
when they try to apprehend the 10 most 
wanted criminals in America. The man 
who murdered Martin Luther King, Jr., 
is at the top of that list. 

I understand that when they seek out 
one of those 10 most wanted criminals, 
they surround the place where he is hid- 
ing with as many as 100 FBI agents 
and then someone with a bullhorn says, 
“This place is surrounded.” Then he 
states the name. Then he says, “Come 
out with your hands up.” When that 
person comes out, if he so much as makes 
a move toward one of his pockets, or 
breaks to run, the FBI agents all start 
shooting at the same time. They take 
no chances on having any innocent, law- 
abiding citizen or law-enforcement of- 
ficer injured or killed trying to appre- 
hend murderers or someone who has 
committed one of the many heinous 
crimes which can be committed against 
society in this country. That is as it has 
always been. We are not proposing to 
shoot someone if he is just walking on 
the grass, or stealing apples from a 
grocery store, or anything like that. We 
are talking about the escape of felons. 

Some time ago, I read about the hor- 
rible crime in one of our great American 
cities where someone had murdered eight 
nurses and if he had had his way, would 
have killed nine. 

If a policeman had seen that man 
leaving the scene of his crime, had rea- 
son to believe that he was a murderer, 
and had told that man to stop and the 
murderer had not stopped, he would be 
under the burden of shooting him and 
stopping him with a pistol bullet, or in 
some other way, because it would have 
been up to him to have apprehended that 
felon. Perhaps he could not be certain 
that the man was a murderer, but if 
the officer had good reason to think that 
a serious crime had been committed, 
would have been dutybound to have 
acted in that way. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp an 
article printed in yesterday’s Sunday 
Star, written by James J. Kilpatrick, en- 
titled “Daley’s Unexpected ‘Burst of Un- 
erring Wisdom’.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DALEY’S UNEXPECTED “BURST OF UNERRING 
WIspoM” 
(By James J. Kilpatrick) 

Derroir, Mick. — Two weeks ago, Chicago’s 
Mayor Daley looked into his heart of hearts, 
and gave voice to the terrible truth he saw 
there. Arsonists, he said, are murderers; po- 
neo mna catch them in the act should shoot 

It is not often that politicians commit 
truth in the first degree; this is a grievous 
offense for a man in public life, and for his 
candor Mayor Daley has suffered grievous 
abuse. The liberal bleeding-hearts, have long 
ago lost Bull Connor and wearied of George 
Wallace, seized upon His Honor with howls 
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of exultant fury. They pummeled him 80 
brutally that the Mayor cried uncle, apolo- 
gized for his statement, and crept back to 
the caves of circumlocution. 

Well, he was on the right track the first 
time. What Mayor Daley was saying, in his 
burst of unerring wisdom, is that persons 
charged with enforcement of law must use 
force to deter its willful violation. When one 
is faced with a hot-eyed tiger, run amok and 
poised to spring, it is useless to mew kitty- 
kitty. Either we free our cities of the peril 
of firebug beasts of prey, or we live enslaved 
to fear. Appeasement will get us nowhere. 

In his recommendation for use of deadly 
force, Mayor Daley was not speaking of mere 
arrests for disorderly conduct. He was not 
talking of the rioter who acts from passion- 
ate impulse or from mob contagion. He was 
speaking of the arsonist, whose premeditated 
acts embrace the bottle, the gasoline, the 
fuse. Such a person is not bent on vengeance; 
his purpose is not even to steal; his object 
is blind destruction, and he is indifferent 
to the death or loss he may inflict on others. 

Here in Detroit, one is told, Mayor Daley's 
bold statement was greeted with rousing 
applause, by white and black alike. Detroit 
is sick of riots, sick of looting, sick of burning. 
In shops, hotel lobbies, barber shops, men 
talk freely of a reversion to vigilante law. A 
middle-aged Negro porter is profanely sold 
on the Daley approach. His own lodgings 
were burned out a year ago; now his sister, 
a laundry worker, is out of work as a result 
of the latest destruction. He is bitter toward 
the arsonists. “They're not my brothers,” 
he says. They're not anybody’s brothers.” 

Mayor Daley’s critics say that shooting be- 
gets shooting; if police use deadly force, it is 
said, rioters will respond in kind. Lives will 
be lost. Passions will be further inflamed and 
race tensions made worse. As a consequence, 
property damage might be even greater—but 
the critics are not much concerned with 
property damage. After all, goes the refrain, 
human rights are worth more than property 
rights. 

This line of reasoning fails to convince. 
The frightful events of Palm Sunday week- 
end make it evident that the United States 
must grapple with an intolerable situation 
here at home. Nothing like it has happened in 
our history. This is insurrection; it is a form 
of guerrilla warfare. In war, men die. It is 
the awful sacrifice society must pay for its 
own preservation. If arsonists do not wish 
to risk being killed, they can dispel the risk 
in an instant: They can stop being arsonists. 
It seems little enough to ask. Just don’t burn 
the building. 

And if the talk is to be of conflicting 
“rights,” we ought to keep it firmly in mind 
that property rights are the oldest of all 
human rights. The right of a man to peaceful 
possession of his property antedates all other 
civil rights. Governments are instituted 
among men to keep these rights secure. It is 
a topsy-turvy kind of madness to suggest 
that law-abiding men should submit to ar- 
sonists and looters. 

Granted, “deadly force” alone will not suf- 
fice. The root causes of this insurrection 
will not yield to gunfire. Everyone knows 
that. A massive task of reconciliation and 
reconstruction awaits us. But the restora- 
tion of public order comes first. Not until 
we put an end to “burn, baby, burn,” will it 
be possible to succeed in “build, brothers, 
build.” 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, Mr. Kilpatrick’s expressions in the 
article are, in my judgment, substan- 
tially correct, and I believe that they 
serve to illuminate this problem. 


AMERICA KEEPS FAITH WITH ASIA 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, during his 
recent visit to Hawaii, President John- 
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son met with President Park, of South 
Korea, and spoke briefly at the Korean 
consulate in Honolulu. President John- 
son first reviewed the history of Amer- 
ica’s relationships with the nations of 
Asia. Then, looking into the future, he 
said: 

I deeply believe that my successor—who- 
ever he may be—will act in ways that will 
reflect America’s abiding interest in Asia’s 
freedom and in Asia's security. 


I am sure that this statement, and the 
rest of the President’s remarks, helped 
erase any doubts that may have existed 
about the role that America sees for 
itself in the future development of Asia. 
This role is not an isolationist role, and 
it is not a paternalistic role. 

As President Johnson said: 


We wish to see Asia—like Europe—take an 
increasing responsibility for shaping its own 
destiny. And we intend and we mean to help 
it do so. 


The President’s remarks are extremely 
significant, coming as they do at this 
critical juncture in our dealings with 
Asia. Accordingly, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that they be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT AT THE KOREAN 
CONSULATE, HONOLULU, HAWAI, APRIL 17, 
1968 


Mr. Consul, General Kim, President Park, 
Ladies and Gentlemen: 

I am delighted to be able to join President 
Park on this occasion, not only because I 
share his pleasure in this meeting, but be- 
cause this occasion tells us so much of our 
past and our future. Today we had a most 
pleasant and productive discussion. 

When I say us, I mean all the peoples of 
the Pacific—who are determined to live as 
independent nations and free human beings. 

You Americans here tonight of Korean 
descent know that this State has demon- 
strated to the rest of our Union—and to the 
entire world, for that matter—that America’s 
concern for human dignity reaches out across 
the Pacific as well as across the Atlantic. 

Our ties across the Pacific go back a long 
Way at least a century and a quarter, to the 
time when we became involved in China and 
then a little later in Japan. But it is only in 
the past 27 years that we have learned that 
the destiny of the United States is—once and 
for all—bound up with the fate of the peo- 
ples of Asia and the Pacific, 

Until the end of the Second World War, 
we in America gave little thought to the 
history and the problems of our neighbors in 
Korea. 

Then, suddenly, we found ourselves caught 
up—as we have with many other peoples— 
in Korea’s emergence from colonialism to 
independence. 

Through no fault of their own, the people 
of Korea have had to bear more suffering 
and challenge than any other nation emerg- 
ing from colonialism—with the possible ex- 
ception of the people of Vietnam. 

Together we have seen through a terrible 
war and a period of uncertainty and con- 
fusion. Together we have had the privilege 
of sharing in the adventure of a new nation 
moving forward in a miracle of progress. 

These ties—these memories—are impor- 
tant. They are as much a part of our history 
as they are of Korea’s. 

But, equally important is the fact that 
this new nation and this free South Korea 
of whom President Park is the spokesman— 
and a very able one—is now helping to build 
a new structure of cooperation in Asia. 

As we face now in Vietnam—hopefully— 
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@ movement from war to peace, I wish to 
tell all of you, my fellow citizens—and you, 
my dear friend, President Park—what I deep- 
ly believe. 

I deeply believe that this nation will con- 
tinue to play its part in helping to protect 
and to develop the new Asia. 

I deeply believe that my successor—who- 
ever he may be—will act in ways that will 
reflect America’s abiding interest in Asia’s 
freedom and in Asia’s security. 

The commitments of America in Europe 
and Asia—all made by Congresses and Presi- 
dents before my Administration—are color- 
blind. They run with the security of the 
nation and with our basic human values. 
They will remain firm in the years ahead. 

Because we know that peace among our 
neighbors of Asia is just as important to 
America as peace among our neighbors in 
Europe. Dignity, independence and freedom 
are universal aspirations of men—East and 
West, North and South. 

The days are long gone when Americans 
could say that Asians are not our kind of 
people, People who love peace and freedom— 
whatever their color or their religion or their 
national origin—are our kind of people. The 
fight against racism and bigotry knows no 
international dateline. 

We wish to see Asia—like Europe—take an 
increasing responsibility for shaping its own 
destiny. And we intend and we mean to help 
it do so. 

We look—eagerly, even impatiently—to the 
day when the real battle of Asia can be 
joined with all of our resources: 

The inden ar against poverty and hunger, 
illiteracy and 

To increase the supply of food and to assist 
those who are trying to plan the size of 
families; 

To exploit to the hilt the fantastic possi- 
bilities for developing the Mekong Valley, and 
all the other great conservation works of this 
continent, 

In these works of peace the United States 
of America will take its fair share along with 
the other responsible nations of the indus- 
trial world, 

And in their benefits—all the nations of 
Southeast Asia should participate—not just 
our present allies—but North Vietnam and 
all human beings in that great region who 
long for freedom and dignity and liberty. 

America will remain the friend and the 
ally and the partner of Europe. 

But America will also remain the friend, 
the ally, and the partner of free men in Asia. 

This is my faith. This is my belief. This 
is my judgment. 

I came here tonight to salute that great 
and gallant leader of the Korean people 
whose friends of Korean descent have gath- 
ered here, to say that we applaud your lead- 
ership, we admire your progress, and we in 
America feel that we are not only an Atlan- 
tic Nation, but we are equally a Pacific 
Nation. 

In this part of the world, almost two- 
thirds of all humanity live. If that (hu- 
manity) is what we are interested in—and 
that is all that really justifies our survival, 
a desire to better humanity—if that is what 
we are interested in, it is going to take at 
least more than half of our efforts, and we 
pledge to you sincerely tonight those efforts. 

Good night and God bless you. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON ANNOUNCES 
ESTABLISHMENT OF URBAN IN- 
STITUTE 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, last week, President Johnson 
announced the establishment of the 
Urban Institute, a private organization 
dedicated to work for solutions to the 
great problems facing the Nation’s 
cities. 


April 29, 1968 


As described by the President, the 
Urban Institute will bridge the gap be- 
tween researchers and decisionmakers, 
encourage an interdisciplinary approach 
to city problems, and take a long, broad 
view at the forces that determine what 
kind of cities we have. There is probably 
no greater domestic challenge we face 
than the challenge of our cities. The 
urgency of this challenge is highlighted 
by the President’s comment: 

I wish this Institute had been established a 


decade ago so that we could now be reaping 
its results. 


I share the President’s views in this 
regard and I look forward to the con- 
tribution that the Urban Institute will 
make in solving our urban problems. 

We are hard at work on these problems 
now. I hope the institute will supplement 
our efforts. 

For the benefit of my colleagues who 
are committed to a bright future for 
urban America, I ask unanimous consent 
that the remarks of President Johnson, 
as well as a descriptive paper on the 
Urban Institute, be inserted in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


TEXT OF THE REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT AT 
THE MEETING WITH THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
OF THE URBAN INSTITUTE, APRIL 26, 1968 
I am happy to welcome you to the Cabinet 

Room. 

This is an exciting day for the Nation and 
for me. 

You have launched something America has 
needed and wanted for a long time. It is a 
new Urban Institute. It will promise to give 
us the power through knowledge to help 
solve the problem that weighs heavily on the 
hearts and minds of all of us—the problem 
of the American city and its people. 

You will not lay a single brick or build 
a single house. But the work the Institute 
will do—the studies and the evaluations and 
the free and searching inquiries—will build 
the strongest foundation upon which we can 
renew our cities and transform the lives of 
people. 

We know today only how much we do not 
know about the cities: 

Data to inform our decisions is weak or 
missing. 

Urban research is splintered and fragment- 
ed. 

Relationships between jobs and housing 
and income and education are unclear. 

The Urban Institute is an important re- 
sponse to this “knowledge gap.” It will fill 
a real need by: 

Bridging the gulf between the lonely schol- 
ar in search of truth and the decision-maker 
in search of progress through effective pro- 
grams. 

Bringing together all the disciplines need- 
ed—not only scientists and administrators, 
but economists, planners, and architects. And 
it will get them to work together—in cities, 
and on the problems of cities. 

Taking a comprehensive view of urban life 
and seeking to understand the forces that 
produce decay as well as 

You know better than most that there are 
no overnight remedies to the problems that 
formed and hardened decades ago. 

But we are moving—and you will help dis- 
pel the darkness that remains. Some day 
the light will shine. Of that I am sure. The 
work of this Institute can help speed the 
coming of that day. 

As you begin your venture, let me offer 
these suggestions: 

Your research must be of the highest qual- 
ity but also of the greatest practitality. 
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Your staff must not only think hard about 
the city, but work amidst the presssure and 
conflicting forces of life in the city. 

Your work must be to distinguish the long 
range from the temporary, the real from 
the illusory. 

Above all, the Institute must operate in a 
climate of intellectual freedom and orga- 
nizational independence, The search for truth 
must be uncompromising, unhindered by 
partisan coloration or blocked by conven- 
tional wisdom. 

I wish this Institute had been established 
a decade ago so that we could now be reap- 
ing its results. But now you have begun it, 
and it will serve us in the years ahead. It 
is a sound investment in the future of our 
land. 

The Institute was shaped and molded by 
good men like Kermit Gorden, McGeorge 
Bundy, Irwin Miller, Arjay Miller, Richard 
Neustadt, Cyrus Vance and Robert Mc- 
Namara. They worked not as Democrats or 
Republicans—but as Americans, 

I know the Institute will get off to a fast 
start because you have made a wise and ex- 
cellent choice for its first President. Your 
selection of William Gorham, one of the 
ablest young men in public service during the 
last eight years, pleases me. 

The Institute is now launched and chris- 
tened, and I wish you good luck and God- 
speed in your journey ahead. 


PROSPECTUS FOR THE URBAN INSTITUTE 


In his March 14, 1967 Message on Urban 
and Rural Poverty, President Johnson called 
for the establishment of a research institute 
to help find solutions to the problems and 
concerns of our cities. 

In December, President Johnson asked sev- 
en distinguished citizens to draft a charter 
for the Institute, incorporte it as a private, 
non-profit corporation, select a Board of 
Trustees and recommend a president for the 
Institute. This panel of incorporators in- 
cluded J. Irwin Miller, Chairman of Cummins 
Engine Company who chaired the group; 
McGeorge Bundy, President of the Ford 
Foundation; Kermit Gordon, President of the 
Brookings Institution; Robert S. McNamara, 
formerly Secretary of Defense and now Pres- 
ident of the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development; Arjay Miller, 
Vice Chairman, the Ford Motor Company; 
Richard E. Neustadt, Director of the Kennedy 
Institute of Politics, Harvard University; and 
Cyrus Vance, formerly Deputy Secretary of 
Defense and currently a New York attorney. 

The incorporators have completed their 
work. The Institute was incorporated in Del- 
aware on April 24th, and is ready to begin 
operation, They have elected a 15-member 
Board of Trustees, which held its first busi- 
ness meeting today, before visiting with Pres- 
ident Johnson in the Cabinet Room. The 
Trustees have elected Mr. Arjay Miller, Vice 
Chairman of the Ford Motor Company, as 
Chairman of The Urban Institute, and Mr. 
William Gorham, former Assistant Secretary 
of HEW, as the Institute’s first President and 
Chief Executive Officer. Mr. Gorham served 
with the RAND Corporation, and as Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of Defense. He brings to 
the Institute a demonstrated capacity for 
leadership and creativity in analyzing com- 
plex public problems. 

THE CRISIS OF THE CITIES 

Cities face two critical sets of problems, 
First, the problems resulting from growth 
itself. The rapid increase in concentration of 
people has brought air pollution, noise, water 
pollution, traffic congestion which deteriorate 
the quality of urban life. 

But these problems are overshadowed by 
the more desperate human problems of the 
urban poor, As affluent and middle-income 
people have moved to the suburbs, the poor 
have crowded into center cities. Much of 
the central city population is poorly edu- 
cated, miserably housed, inadequately served 
by health and recreational facilities, under- 
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employed, alienated and without hope. High 
crime rates and rioting are symptoms of the 
bitterness and alienation of the urban poor. 

As a Nation we must mobilize our best 
intellectual resources to attack the prob- 
lems of the city, to evaluate the effective- 
ness of alternative courses of action and to 
develop workable solutions. The Urban In- 
stitute is being created to focus that effort on 
our highest priority social problem—the 
cities. 

The Urban Institute will study the prob- 
lems common to cities and the ways in 
which they can be solved; work with indi- 
vidual cities, studying their particular prob- 
lems, developing strategies for action and 
providing technical assistance in 
out such strategies; provide continuing in- 
dependent evaluation of Federal, State, local 
and private programs aimed at meeting urban 
problems; provide a center of knowledge 
about city problems, action programs, ex- 
periments and effective solutions to city 
problems. 


THOROUGH AND CONTINUING STUDIES OF 
URBAN PROBLEMS 


Commissions and special task forces often 
help mobilize existing knowledge about 
particular problems, but go out of existence 
too soon to carry out in-depth studies. 

The Urban Institute will have a perma- 
nent existence. It will be able to mobilize 
high-quality talent for thorough and con- 
tinuing studies of the problems confront- 
ing cities—unemployment and underem- 
ployment, poor education, substandard 
housing, congestion and isolation of the 
urban ghetto. It will be able to study the 
interrelation of these problems and work 
out strategies for attacking them. It will 
be able to study the implications of alterna- 
tive employment policies for housing and 
transportation or the impact of alternative 
housing policies on education needs. 


ASSISTANCE TO PARTICULAR CITIES 


The Institute will work in and with indi- 
vidual cities, bringing together a variety of 
talents to help them in solving their prob- 
lems. It is expected that the Institute will 
establish cooperative centers in a number 
of cities where Institute staff can assist city 
Officials in attacking local problems. This 
relationship should have a triple pay off: 
solutions for particular local problems (e.g., 
how to get maximum benefit from local 
school facilities in meeting the recreation 
and education needs of a whole neighbor- 
hood), development of experienced teams 
of analysts who will continue to assist city 
officials, and knowledge that can be applied 
fruitfully in other cities. 


EVALUATION 


In response to urban blight and human 
misery, the Nation has launched more than 
60 Federal programs spending about $22 bil- 
lion annually. Many of these programs are 
attempts to find and test new effective solu- 
tions to persistent problems. Learning from 
these programs requires mechanisms either 
within or outside government for measuring 
their effectiveness. 

The Urban Institute will undertake evalu- 
ation of major programs—Federal, local and 
private. For example the Institute might as- 
sist the Federal Government and local model 
cities agencies in evaluating and comparing 
experiments in upgrading slum neighbor- 
hoods through the efforts of the residents 
themselves: What are the critical elements 
that contributed to success in one neighbor- 
hood and failure in another? How can we 
stimulate repetition of successful self-help 
experiments in other neighborhoods and 
other cities? 

A CENTER OF KNOWLEDGE AND EXPERIENCE 

Finally, The Urban Institute will assemble 
and make available knowledge about city 
problems, action programs, experiments, and 
urban studies of such problems. A number of 
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promising centers for urban study have been 
established in recent years, many by univer- 
sities or private charitable groups. There is 
mutual benefit to be gained by supplement- 
ing these individual efforts with a large na- 
tional institute capable of pulling together 
the bits and pieces of research on urban 
problems being carried on throughout the 
country and relating them to policy formula- 
tion both at the Federal and local levels. For 
example, the Institute would synthesize from 
various local studies what we have learned 
about effective techniques for teaching un- 
derprivileged children in blighted city neigh- 
borhoods and make these findings available 
to all cities. 

The Institute is not a substitute for action 
programs. Programs for better jobs, educa- 
tion, housing, and health are underway and 
must go forward. What the Institute can pro- 
vide is a continuing independent resource for 
evaluating such programs so that public and 
private money can be translated more effec- 
tively into results. In the long run the In- 
stitute will provide a better basis for action 
programs through in-depth study of basic 
urban problems and research and evaluation 
of Federal, local, and private programs aimed 
at meeting the problems. 

The Institute will provide (1) a unique 
concentration of high calibre professional tal- 
ent—scientists, administrators, economists, 
operations analysts, archi- 
tects, engineers—devoted to real and imme- 
diate decisions and actions; (2) a continuity 
of study which encourages progress by build- 
ing on the results of previous analysts; and 
(3) a detachment from program r bil- 
ity which encourages objective analysis and 
study of existing government policy. 

The new Institute will be supported by 
contracts and grants with several Federal 
Agencies, including the Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Department 
of Labor, Office of Economic Opportunity, 
Department of Transportation, and Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The level of support will 
be about $5 million for the first year, with 
growth expected to be $10-$15 million per 
year as the Institute develops. This will in- 
clude support from private foundations. In 
addition, early in the life of the Institute, 
individual cities, and perhaps States as well, 
may contract for certain services or studies 
meeting the mutual needs of the Institute 
and the cities or States. 

The headquarters of The Urban Institute 
will be in Washington; city Urban Institute 
centers staffed jointly by the Institute and 
local agencies will be established in a number 
of cities over the next several years. 

Members of the Board of Trustees of the 
Institute were elected by the seven-member 
panel of Incorporators. They are: Arjay Mill- 
er, Chairman; Vice Chairman, The Ford Mo- 
tor Company; William Gorham, President of 
The Urban Institute; William C. Friday, Pres- 
ident, University of North Carolina; Eugene 
G. Fubini, Vice President, International Busi- 
ness Machines, Inc.; William H. Hastie, Judge, 
U.S. Court of Appeals for the 8rd Circuit; 
Edgar F. Kaiser, Chairman, Kaiser Industries, 
Inc.; Edward H. Levi, President, The Univer- 
sity of Chicago; Bayless A. Manning, Dean, 
Stanford University School of Law; Stanley 
Marcus, President, Neiman-Marcus; Robert 
S. McNamara, President, The World Bank; 
J. Irwin Miller, Chairman, Cummins Engine 
Company, Inc.; Charles L. Schultze, Senior 
Fellow, The Brookings Institution; Leon H. 
Sullivan, Chairman, Opportunities Indus- 
trialization Center, Philadelphia; Cyrus R. 
Vance, Partner, Law firm of Simpson, Thach- 
er and Bartlett, New York; Whitney M. 
Young, Jr., Executive Director, National 


Urban League. 


IN PRAISE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, re- 
gardless of all current problems. domestic 
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as well as international, every American 
knows that we live in the finest country 
the world has ever known. 

In that connection, I ask unanimous 
consent that a recent interesting and 
thought-provoking editorial from the St. 
Louis Globe Democrat, ‘‘In Praise of the 
United States,” be inserted at this point 
in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

In PRAISE or THE UNITED STATES 


Who will say a good word for the United 
States of America? 

We will—and we are sure that nearly all 
Americans will if they can get the microphone 
away from the professional hate mongers, the 
political opportunists and the “Let’s All Kick 
America” crowd. 

If one arrived in America from a foreign 
country and had to judge the worth of our 
nation by the outpourings of most of our na- 
tional magazines, a good share of the tele- 
vision programs and the sensation-seeking 
segment of the press, he might conclude that 
we are headed straight for hell in a bucket. 

As we see it, it is a matter of perspective. 
Too many newscasters and writers have lost 
theirs. They seem to get their “kicks” by 
puffing up the nation’s faults to the exclusion 
of nearly everything else. 

They give unlimited time and space in their 
columns and on the air waves to the hairy 
creeps and the hate peddlers until they are 
nauseatingly out of balance. They are sick, 
and they seem to want to get sicker. 

What is all this about? There appears to be 
an undeclared national contest to see who can 
kick the United States the hardest. 

If this is not so, why have certain television 
networks and publications given the Stokely 
Carmichaels, the Dr. Spocks and other far-out 
radicals such an inordinate amount of cov- 
erage? 

It seems that every time Carmichael feels 
an urge for sedition or mayhem, someone 
shoves a microphone in his face or starts 
taking notes. 

Have those gentlemen with a nose for 
garbage not been largely responsible for 
making these rap-America radicals national 
figures? 

The venom against the United States fairly 
oozes from certain tv and newspaper person- 
alities. These armchair generals nightly 
asked loaded questions of selected “experts” 
on the Vietnam war to support their demand 
that we get out even though they haven’t 
the faintest idea how we could do so with 
honor or what might follow a precipitous 
pullout. 

Most of such self-appointed experts on 
military and foreign affairs would be horri- 
fied if anyone in Washington had the bad 
judgment to follow their advice. 

Small wonder the American people are con- 
fused about the war. 

We also have political candidates who 
would sell out not only their own grand- 
mother but the United States as well for a 
few votes. 

They are so “hooked” on using our govern- 
ment as a punching bag, that they grin like 
idiots every time they are getting their “en- 

oys.” 

2 We realize the country is undergoing a 
national orgy of violence and crime, that its 
popularity abroad has reached an all-time 
low, and that it faces an awesome challenge 
in meeting the problems that seem to con- 
front it on all sides. 

But what good does it do to make the 
worst of it? 

This is a time for cool heads to take over 
from the hotheads. It is an occasion for loyal 
Americans to stand against this sickening 
outpouring of venom, to make a special effort 
to point out some of the good things about 
America. 
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This is a time to take off our coats and go 
to work to solve our problems, rather than 
moan incessantly about them. 

Instead of complaining helplessly about 
riots in the ghettos, find out what you can 
do to help the great majority of non-rioting, 
responsible Negroes, who must live in these 
rotten conditions, achieve a better life. 

Try giving the President your support in 
his all-out search for peace in Vietnam—a 
peace with honor, not a cover for retreat. 

We happen to be citizens of the nation 
that has done more than any other in the 
world for the cause of freedom and 
democracy. 

Americans have an unmatched record for 
sacrifice on the battlefield, for generosity in 
giving their money and other resources to 
help other nations withstand aggression, to 
remain free. 

Why worry when Boris Bolshevik from 
Outer Monrovia or Vulgarslavia screams anti- 
Americanism? 

He knows and you know that were it not 
for the United States, President Charles de 
Gaulle of France might today be making his 
anti-American speeches in a Nazi prison and 
the Communist flag might well be flying over 
Greece and who knows where else in Europe? 

Filipinos today might be speaking Japa- 
nese and Australians might be eating with 
chopsticks had not American men fought for 
freedom in World War II, as they fought in 
World War I, in Korea, and as they fight 
today in South Vietnam. 

No wonder we feel patriotic and couldn't 
care less if some rum-dum should mumble 
something inane about “super patriotism.” 

To the United States of America we say, 
“long may you live.” To the sour-mouthed 
calamity howlers, we say, “Nuts to you!” 


VETERAN NEWSMAN LEAVES STATE 
BUREAU 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, each 
Senator and Representative maintains a 
very close contact with the press of his 
own State and district. I am sure we all 
have our favorites, and there are those 
who have made a very definite imprint 
on the affairs of our State. One of Mon- 
tana’s finest journalists has just an- 
nounced that he will be leaving the 
profession. 

On Sunday, April 21, Thomas E. 
Mooney wrote the last of his weekly col- 
umns entitled “The Statehouse Scene.” 
Tom Mooney is one of the finest writers, 
political analysts, and responsible jour- 
nalists in Montana now, and has been 
for many years. 

Tom Mooney has been a newsman for 
some 33 years and knows Montana as a 
reporter and columnist. He knows the 
issues and the people. Politics has been 
his specialty and he is thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the individualistic, and 
variety of, politics that we have in Mon- 
tana. Tom Mooney has been a good 
friend and a critic when he felt it ap- 
propriate. His broad knowledge and fair- 
ness have been outstanding trademarks 
of this man’s career in the newspaper 
business. The readers of the Lee news- 
papers and the State in general will miss 
Tom Mooney. My only hope is that per- 
haps, at some future time, he will return 
to the Montana press. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp, Tom 
Mooney’s last column, entitled “The Last 
One Is the Hardest,” published in the 
Helena Independent Record of April 21, 
1968. 

There being no objection, the article 
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was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
THE Last ONE Is THE HARDEST 
(By Thomas E. Mooney) 

This was the hardest Statehouse Scene of 
all to write. It is the last one. 

Not egotistical enough to believe it will 
make any great difference to anyone other 
than the party of the first part, it still is a 
difficult thing to say goodby to friends and 
readers who have been so kind ever since 
the column was started back in 1962, 

The Statehouse Scene actually was the 
brainchild of a canny veteran of Montana 
newspaperdom, Walter Nelson of the Mon- 
tana Standard in Butte. At his suggestion, 
it was produced first in the form of an occa- 
sional continuation to the Standard from 
the Capitol. Gradually, it developed into a 
weekly feature of that newspaper’s editorial 
page on Sundays. 

As time went on, the format changed and 
somewhere along the way it was decided the 
column would make regular Sunday appear- 
ances in all the Lee Newspapers of Montana. 


VARIED REACTION 


In all honesty, it must be reported that 
reception on the part of the readers, par- 
ticularly those close to the political situation 
in the state, has been varied. 

Thankfully, the most frequent comment to 
the writer has been: “I read your stuff every 
Sunday. I don't always agree, but I read it.” 

I say “thankfully” because what could be 
worse than to turn out something on a 
weekly basis that was so vapid readers could 
not form opinions about it? 

Comments such as that, and others, have 
come from members of both political parties, 
from those in state government who have 
been mentioned (or sometimes not men- 
tioned) and, mostly of all, from the best 
supporters any newsman can have, the people 
who read his stuff. 


SINCERE REPORT 


There have been several goals in writing 
such a column. Efforts have been made to in- 
form, to provide an opportunity to express 
opinion, occasionally to predict, but always 
to give the reader a sincere report on things 
that might be overlooked in the rush of 
daily news reporting. 

Certainly there has been commentary. Per- 
haps not the deep, penetrating things turned 
out by some of the national columnists, for 
example; perhaps nothing of a great moment, 
but at least an honest effort to provide a 
newsman's view of statehouse happenings. 

The word “statehouse” is used in the 
broadest sense—designed to encompass any- 
thing of timely interest to readers about 
politics, political parties, politicians and a 
variety of sidelights not only on state gov- 
ernment but on Montana in its entirety. 


PRIME CONCERN 


Personalities, of course, have been of prime 
concern. Perhaps along the way, there have 
been some stepped-on toes. Maybe there has 
been too much enthusiasm about a particu- 
lar person or cause. Occasionally there have 
been errors. Those the writer regrets the 
most. Never have they beer written know- 
ingly, nor has an effort ever been made to 
present the commentary in any but a sin- 
cere manner, except for an occasional lapse 
into what probably was pretty weak humor. 
Always an effort has been made to expound 
personal integrity. 

Writing a column is enjoyable for a news- 
man. On rare occasions, when the material 
at hand doesn’t seem to measure up to the 
quality level desired, it can be exasperating. 

HOUR OF CHALLENGE 

But times change. Comes the hour when 
challenge must be met and personal de- 
cisions made, a time when hindsight would 
be valuable but only foresight is available. 

Such a time came during the past week. 
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Developments have been fully recorded by 
brethren of the news media—so this is the 
final Statehouse Scene. Perhaps some read- 
ers will miss it. They, and the editors whose 
counsel has been appreciated, are recipients 
of personal thanks. But the typewriter will 
not be stilled, just converted to another task. 


GOVERNMENT MUST FIRST PUT A 
STOP TO “BURN, BABY, BURN” 
BEFORE IT CAN SUCCEED IN 
“BUILD, BROTHER, BUILD” 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, recently in a statement in this 
Chamber I defended the remarks of 
Mayor Richard Daley, of Chicago, rela- 
tive to the use of force in apprehending 
criminals. I said then that Mayor Daley 
was simply stating the law in ordering 
the police to shoot escaping felons in ar- 
son and looting cases during rioting if 
all other means of apprehending them 
proved of no avail. 

Others, I am glad to say, have also 
taken the position that Mayor Daley was 
not enunciating some un-American con- 
cept in his efforts to prevent wanton de- 
struction and insurrection by senseless 
mobs. It has been my observation that, 
when the criminal element is on notice 
that deadly force, if necessary, will be 
used to enforce the law, crime is much 
less likely to occur. 

The opposite side of the coin is found 
in statements by various and sundry 
public officials that policemen will be 
“restrained” in dealing with arsonists 
and looters. Such statements can only 
serve as open invitations for those adults 
who would destroy the property and lives 
of innocent citizens. I regret to say that 
such encouragement has been given to 
the criminal element by the statements 
of some officials in high positions, if in- 
advertently, in the District of Columbia. 

It is for this reason that I found the 
column in the Washington Evening Star 
by James J. Kilpatrick on April 28 of 
especial interest. Entitled “Daley’s Un- 
expected ‘Burst of Unerring Wisdom,’” 
it makes the point that the country is 
faced with nothing less an insurrection, 
and that the use of maximum force 
should not be withheld if necessary to 
meet such a threat. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DALEY’S UNEXPECTED “Burst OF UNERRING 
Wispom”" 
(By James J. Kilpatrick) 

Derrorr, Mick. Two weeks ago, Chicago's 
Mayor Daley looked into his heart of hearts, 
and gave voice to the terrible truth he saw 
there. Arsonists, he said, are murderers; po- 
lice who catch them in the act should shoot 
to kill. 

It is not often that politicians commit 
truth in the first degree; this is a grievous 
offense for a man in public life, and for his 
candor Mayor Daley has suffered grievous 
abuse. The liberal bleeding-hearts, having 
long ago lost Bull Conner and wearied of 
George Wallace, seized upon His Honor with 
howls of exultant fury. They pummeled him 
so brutally that the Mayor cried uncle, apol- 
ogized for his statement, and crept back to 
the caves of circumlocution. 

Well, he was on the right track for first 
time. What Mayor Daley was saying, in his 
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burst of unerring wisdom, is that persons 
charged with enforcement of law must use 
force to deter its willful violation. When one 
is faced with a hot-eyed tiger, run amok and 
poised to spring, it is useless to mew kitty- 
kitty. Either we free our cities of the peril 
of firebug beasts of prey, or we live enslaved 
to fear. Appeasement will get us nowhere. 

In his recommendation for use of deadly 
force, Mayor Daley was not speaking of mere 
arrests for disorderly conduct, He was not 
talking of the rioter who acts from passionate 
impulse or from mob contagion. He was 
speaking of the arsonist whose premeditated 
acts embrace the bottle, the gasoline, the 
fuse. Such a person is not bent on vengeance; 
his purpose is not even to steal; his object 
is blind destruction, and he is indifferent to 
the death or loss he may inflict on others. 

Here in Detroit, one is told, Mayor Daley's 
bold statement was greeted with rousing ap- 
plause, by white and black alike. Detroit is 
sick of riots, sick of looting, sick of burn- 
ing. In shops, hotel lobbies, barber shops, 
men talk freely of a reversion to vigilante law. 
A middle-age Negro porter is profanely sold 
on the Daley approach, His own lodgings were 
burned out a year ago; now his sister, a 
laundry worker, is out of work as a result 
of the latest destruction. He is bitter toward 
the arsonists. They're not my brothers,” he 
says. They're not anybody’s brothers.“ 

Mayor Daley’s critics say that shooting 
begets shooting; if police use deadly force, 
it is said, rioters will respond in kind. Lives 
will be lost. Passions will be further in- 
flamed and race tensions made worse. As a 
consequence, property damage might be 
even greater—but the critics are not much 
concerned with property damage. After all, 
goes the refrain, human rights are worth 
more than property rights. 

This line of reasoning fails to convince, 
The frightful events of Palm Sunday weekend 
make it evident that the United States must 
grapple with an intolerable solution here 
at home. Nothing like it has happened in our 
history. This is insurrection; it is a form of 
guerrilla warfare. In war, men die. It is the 
awful sacrifice society must pay for its own 
preservation: If arsonists do not wish to risk 
being killed, they can dispel the risk in an 
instant: They can stop being arsonists. It 
seems little enough to ask. Just don’t burn 
the building. 

And if the talk is to be of conflicting 
“rights,” we ought to keep it firmly in mind 
that property rights are the oldest of all 
human rights. The right of a man to peace- 
ful possession of his property antedates all 
other civil rights. Governments are instituted 
among men to keep these rights secure. It is 
a topsy-turvy kind of madness to suggest 
that law-abiding men should submit to 
arsonists and looters. 

Granted, “deadly force” alone will not 
suffice. The root causes of this insurrection 
will not yield to gunfire. Everyone knows 
that. A massive task of reconciliation and re- 
construction awaits us. But the restoration 
of public order comes first. Not until we put 
an end to “burn, baby, burn,” will it be pos- 
sible to succeed in “build, brothers, build.” 


IS THE FOREIGN SERVICE LOSING 
ITS BEST YOUNG OFFICERS? 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, in spite, per- 
haps because, of several major structural 
changes in the last 20 years, there con- 
tinues to exist a severe morale problem 
in the Foreign Office Service Corps of 
the State Department. The seriousness of 
the crisis is reflected in the steady stream 
of officers resigning from the Depart- 
ment. Charles W. Yost, an old and good 
friend who after once resigning from the 
corps, returned to a brilliant Foreign 
Service career, recently had an excellent 
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letter on this subject printed in the For- 
eign Service Journal. His letter not only 
supports those who clearly see a need for 
reform in the administrative procedures 
in the Department, but it also clearly 
outlines a specific list on improvements 
to be implemented. In the hope that Mr. 
Yost’s proposal will be widely read and 
acted upon, I ask unanimous consent 
that his letter be reprinted in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


AMBASSADOR YOST ON THE FSO 


I read with interest and concern the ar- 
ticle “Is the Foreign Service Losing its Best 
Young Officers“ in the February Journal, 
written by two young FSO’s, Its conclusion— 
that the Service is indeed losing many of its 
best after only three or four years and that 
the primary reasons cited are “work lacked 
anticipated challenge” and “dissatisfaction 
with personnel system’’—corresponds to my 
own experience with many promising young 
officers who either resigned or dispiritedly 
accommodated themselves to these frustra- 
tions. 

I was particularly interested, first, be- 
cause I once resigned from the Service for 
these very reasons (in 1933) and, second, 
because I have a son who is considering 
whether or not to enter the Service. 

There is of course, no reason whatsoever, 
in this age when the United States conducts 
foreign relations of the greatest significance 
and diversity all over the world, why the 
work of its Foreign Service, even the most 
junior officers of that Service, should lack 
challenge, Nor is there any reason why its 
personnel system, complex as are the prob- 
lems its confronts, should be, or should seem, 
bureaucratic, unresponsive and unimagina- 
tive. I reentered the Department and even- 
tually the Service and thereafter enjoyed 
more than thirty years of highly satisfying 
and rewarding experience. I so inform my 
son and others asking my opinion. On the 
other hand, there has been and remains a 
great deal of truth in the criticisms quoted 
in the Journal article. 

First, while it is desirable that young 
FSO’s become acquainted to some degree 
with as many phases as possible of the work 
of embassies and consulates, and hence that 
they be rotated from one function to an- 
other, it is ridiculous and often fatal to keep 
ambitious, highly qualified and highly edu- 
cated young men and women, who have 
chosen the Service as their career because of 
its political and economic opportunities, 
pinned down for any length of time to es- 
sentially clerical work in consular and ad- 
ministrative sections. I resigned because I 
was fed up with three years of this sort of 
work and saw no prospect of changing it 
soon. Many others have done likewise. 

I shall not rehash here the arguments of 
the past 45 years in which the words “democ- 
racy” and “equality” have been misused 
to lump all the aspects of Foreign Service 
work together and to insist that those burn- 
ing with a laudable zeal to help formulate 
and execute the foreign policy of the United 
States should spend years issuing visas, mak- 
ing up payrolls and running motor pools. All 
of these latter tasks have to be done but they 
do not need to be done by MA's and Pho's, 
or even by AB’s. People qualified to do them 
and respected and compensated for doing 
them should be separately recruited, locally 
insofar as possible, at home when necessary. 

In the second place, difficult as it is to op- 
erate an effective personnel system that em- 
braces the globe, other governments and 
many great corporations do so. As far as the 
well-being and morale of junior officers is 
concerned, what is required are primarily 
three elements. 

The first is the one we have already men- 
tioned—access to interesting and important 
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work commensurate with the ability and 
training of the officer. This access should not 
be inhibited through work assignments either 
rigidly imposed by the Department or capri- 
ciously altered to suit the convenience of the 
post. The first fault can be corrected by giv- 
ing the Chief of Mission reasonable discre- 
tion in shifting assignments, the second by 
frequent inspections during which junior of- 
ficers are given a sympathetic hearing. 

A second element is of course rapid promo- 
tion for those who demonstrate ability, initi- 
ative, energy and imagination. This will lead 
to sharp inequalities in promotion because 
people are unequally qualified, but it will 
also lead to attrition from the Service of the 
least qualified rather than of the best. 

A third element of an effective personnel 
system for young officers far from home base 
is the consistent display of sympathy, under- 
standing and support by their immediate 
superiors and responsible chiefs. The latter, 
plus the inspectors, must be the advocates 
and protectors of the former vis-a-vis “the 
system,” and the system must be set up to 
take prompt account of their appeals to 
correct maladjustments, to settle grievances 
and to forestall discouragement. 

It would be a very great tragedy if the 
Foreign Service, just when the country needs 
it most and when it offers in fact the most 
brilliant opportunities, should be eroded at 
the base through failure to take advantage of 
the zeal, ambition and expectations of its 
best qualified and best trained young officers. 

CHARLES W. Yost. 

New YORK. 


COLLEGE CAMPUSES 
DISTURBANCES 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
ReEcorD an editorial entitled “They Have 
No Right,” relating to college campus 
disturbances, and published in the Re- 
former of Saturday, April 27, 1968. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THEY Have No RIGHT 


The past week has seen a number of col- 
lege campus disturbances in which the new 
breed of student has flexed his new muscles 
in one demand or another for change at the 
halls of ivy. 

More often than not, the demands have 
been for more Negro scholarships, more cur- 
riculum aimed at understanding Negro heri- 
tage—or some sort of effort beneficial to the 
Negro. 

It is no secret that this newspaper has 
championed the Negro's struggle for an equal 
position in American society; championed 
various modern urgings of the rebellious col- 
legian, too. And we are proud of it. 

But there is something manifestly wrong 
in the kind of campus unrest that finds col- 
legians taking control of administration 
buildings at the nation’s colleges and uni- 
versities. There is something manifestly 
wrong with a minority of ired college stu- 
dents forcing suspension of classes. 

Although it is the right of students as 
well as other citizens, protest has its reason- 
able limits. 

Protest—and, in this case, the demands 
that have triggered protest—should not be 
allowed to replace the administration of 
higher education. College administrations 
run colleges and universities. Students do 
not. And they should not. That is not their 
function, nor their capability. 

Furthermore, just as Freedom of Speech 
ends at the point where a fellow’s fist meets 
another’s face (or something like that, as 
someone once said), protest must end short 
of curtailing educational opportunity for 
those who want that opportunity and do not 
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happen to agree with those who want to 
bring a grinding halt to learning for the 
sake of winning a cause. 

Demonstrating college and university stu- 
dents with a cause on their shoulders have 
no right, whatsoever, it seems to this news- 
paper, to force a halt—temporary, though it 
may well be—in the educational endeavors 
of fellow youth who are not sympathetic 
and who have spent good money to better 
their minds and prepare themselves for life. 


ECONOMIC IMPACT OF POLLUTION 
ABATEMENT 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I just 
read two interesting reports from the 
Federal Committee concerning the eco- 
nomic impact of pollution abatement 
which should be of interest to all of us. 
The reports are entitled “Cost Sharing 
With Industry?” and “The Secondary 
Impact of Air Pollution Abatement.” The 
committee which conducted these 
studies was created by Presidential man- 
date, and its Chairman is Dr. Jack W. 
Carlson, who is with the President’s 
Council of Economic Advisers. The Com- 
mittee has representation from most of 
our Federal agencies. 

The reports bring out the following 
information: 

First. The cost of water pollution 
abatement to industry is not likely to be 
high: only about one-fourth billion dol- 
lars annually or one-eighth of 1 percent 
of value-added by manufacturing com- 
panies each year. In contrast, labor costs 
alone went up by 5 percent, or 40 times 
as much, last year. 

Second. The cost to abate air pollu- 
tion—sulfur oxides and particulates—by 
60 to 75 percent was estimated to be 
about three-fourths billion dollars per 
year. About $350 million of this could be 
a burden for industry and this amount 
would be only one-sixth of 1 percent of 
the value-added by manufacturing com- 
panies each year. 

Third. Because average costs of abate- 
ment for industry are low, the reports 
recommend assistance only in the case of 
hardship, which the President has rec- 
ommended in his own message on con- 
servation and water management. 

Fourth. The reports recommend 
against the use of tax credits or acceler- 
ated depreciation allowances above those 
already provided. 

Fifth. Costs of abatement can double 
and even quadruple if abatement of all 
waste loads is pursued instead of just the 
abatement of harmful wastes. This is evi- 
dently true for both water and air. 

I recommend a reading of these re- 
ports by Senators. They should enlarge 
our understanding of the best ways to 
manage environmental problems. 


NEW TOOL FOR NEW TOWNS 


Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, the New 
York Times today contains a thoughtful 
editorial concerning legislation to be 


proposed to assist in the building of 
“New Towns.” 


The idea of new towns is being dis- 
cussed often these days, both publicly 
and in private. Former President Eisen- 
hower has recently written of the ur- 
gency for new town development as a 
realistic plan to eliminate the slums. 
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I am hopeful that Congress can move 
in the directions suggested by President 
Eisenhower and the New York Times. 
Readers of the Recorp should find the 
editorial both timely and challenging. I 
ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

New Tool. ror New Towns 


The movement to ease urban problems by 
developing new towns has won an influential 
convert in former President Eisenhower. In a 
Reader's Digest article, he calls such towns 
“the first essential” in any realistic plan to 
eliminate the slums. 

Yet one of the outstanding international 
attempts at new town development, Reston, 
Va., went down the real estate drain last year 
when its founder, Robert E. Simon Jr., was 
licked by the economics of a system that has 
no place for this kind of farsighted environ- 
mental plan. When payment could not be 
met on the large capital loans required for 
the long-term design and comprehensive fa- 
cilities that are the backbone of any genuine 
new town effort, the venture was taken over 
by its chief investor, Gulf Oil, which 
promptly set its sights on a more conven- 
tionally marketable product. 

At no time in that critical initial stage 
when capital must be plowed in and profits 
are a long way off was Federal aid available. 
But now, spurred by a failure that this coun- 
try can ill afford, Federal legislation is being 
planned to make this type of new town pos- 
sible by vastly expanding the resources of 
private development. A major new financing 
device known as the “Federally guaranteed 
cash-flow debenture” would authorize Fed- 
erally guaranteed bonds large enough to 
cover heavy preliminary costs and to insure 
repayment of interest charges on loans, a fac- 
tor of particular importance during the 
early, generative period when “patient” 
money is needed, 

To most city specialists the fate of the Res- 
ton experiment was the great American plan- 
ning tragedy of the sixties. But an even 
greater tragedy lies in the answer that so 
many members of the building and financial 
community gave to the question: What went 
wrong? Variations of This just proves that 
the Reston idea won’t work” added up to a 
smug acceptance of the normal commercial 
subdivision, in spite of its proven inade- 
quacies in land planning and community de- 
sign, because it repeats acceptable profit 
formulas. This standardized building process 
relentlessly reinforces the country’s racial 
and economic ills. 

What really doesn’t work is present prac- 
tice. The evidence is overwhelming in both 
cities and suburbs, Although the proposed 
legislation is one real answer to new towns, it 
will not work either if they are not planned 
as open communities for a full range of low- 
to high-income housing. Thus conceived and 
built, they hold great promise for the be- 
leaguered cities. 

The Federal Government may yet be pro- 
viding an essential economic tool and badly 
needed perspective for those who confuse the 
status quo with destiny. Success may yet 
come from the Reston defeat. 


HUMAN RIGHTS NEED INTERNA- 
TIONAL LAW 
Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, Unit- 
ed Nations Secretary General U Thant 
once said: 


In the philosophy of the United Nations, 
respect for human rights is one of the main 
foundations for freedom, justice and peace 
in the world. 
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I too feel that human rights are so 
basic to world peace that it no longer 
is enough to state them as principles to 
be considered; now they are considered 
so essential that they must be imple- 
mented by means of international law. 

It was Bruno V. Bitker, now a member 
of the President’s Commission on the 
Observance of International Human 
Rights Year, who once told the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations: 

By its heritage and its ideals, because of 
its good will toward all mankind and its 
desire throughout the world, the United 
States has assumed international responsi- 
bilities. It now has the opportunity and the 
obligation to vigorously continue to advance 
the cause of human rights and fundamental 
freedoms everywhere on earth. 


Bruno Bitker appeared before the com- 
mittee at that time as Chairman of the 
Committee on Human Rights of the U.S. 
National Commission for UNESCO. 

I hope Mr. Bitker's words will serve as 
an effective impetus for the worldwide 
battle for human rights and that they 
will help lead to the long-overdue ratifi- 
cation by the Senate of the Human 
Rights Conventions on Forced Labor, 
Freedom of Association, Political Rights 
of Women, and Genocide. 


THE SAVANNAH, GA., COMMUNITY 
IMPROVEMENT PLAN, MONDAY, 
APRIL 29, 1968 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, one 
of Georgia’s most distinguished citizens 
and leading bankers, Mills B. Lane, Jr., 
has developed a noteworthy plan of com- 
munity improvement for the city of Sa- 
vannah, Ga. 

The plan was formulated in conjunc- 
tion with a number of Negroes in busi- 
ness and in professions in Savannah, as 
well as other citizens, in an extremely 
worthwhile effort to promote a spring 
“clean-up” in slum areas and similar 
sections of the city, with the active par- 
ticipation of the residents and home- 
owners involved. 

It is especially commendable that Mr. 
Lane has particularly enlisted the assist- 
ance of students at the two State colleges 
in Savannah, as well as the high schools 
and churches in the involved areas. As 
Mr. Lane puts it: 

This entire clean-up effort is being based 
on the premise that young people can and 
should work together, that many hands make 
light work and that the entire operation can 
be fun for everyone concerned, It is not pa- 
ternalistic in its concept, but rather is based 
on joint participation on a voluntary basis 
of everyone in town, both Negro and white. 
The future of our country is in the hands 
of the youth of our land and from this joint 
exercise we hope that there will develop 
mutual understanding and trust, a sense of 
awareness of conditions and problems and 
from it, a desire to improve opportunity. 


Also, in connection with this project, 
Mr. Lane, president of the Citizens and 
Southern National Bank, is establishing 
the Citizens and Southern Community 
Development Corporation into which the 
bank will put $1 million in capital to 
provide funds for homeowners and equity 
capital for new small businesses. 

Also, a $5,000 award each will be made 
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to the college, the high school, and the 
church which is judged to have done the 
best job in its assigned area, thereby de- 
veloping a competitive spirit between the 
participants in the two main clean-up 
areas, one on the east side and the other 
on the west side of the city. 

Mr. President, this is an outstanding 
example of how private businesses in lo- 
cal communities can provide leadership 
for local people in helping our less for- 
tunate citizens help themselves. I can 
concur wholeheartedly with Mr. Lane 
that, if the Savannah plan is a success 
and if similar plans were adopted and 
carried out throughout the country, we 
could indeed change the face of America. 
This is the kinu of community action 
that we need in cities and towns all across 
the Nation. This is the kind of community 
action that gets lasting and meaningful 
results, and in which people themselves 
can take great pride. 

In my judgment, we have had far too 
much moaning and groaning about con- 
ditions in our cities and not enough posi- 
tive action by business and civic leaders 
and the people who live there to do some- 
thing about it. For example, if some of 
these people who are about to descend 
on Washington, D.C., and demonstrate 
and build shanties would go back to their 
communities and channel their energies 
through the business end of a hammer 
and broom and paint brush, a great deal 
more could be accomplished than by 
staging a sit down in front of the White 
House. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a detailed ex- 
planation of the Savannah plan, I highly 
commend it to the attention of the Sen- 
ate. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

THE SAVANNAH PLAN 

The Savannah Plan is designed as a prac- 
tical demonstration to show that any com- 
munity can, with no government assistance 
but on a do-it-yourself basis, revitalize its 
living and business environment. 

BASIC ASSUMPTIONS 

1. Two of the fundamental meanings of 
democracy are (a) government by reason, not 
by force (b) the most good for the most 
people. 

2. Everyone wants to improve his standard 
of living. 

8. The incentive method is the best way 
to accomplish things. 

4. Government steps in to fill needs when 
business does not. 

GENESIS OF THE SAVANNAH PLAN 

Over the past year on Saturday and Sun- 
day mornings I've cruised the slum areas of 
Savannah street by street, lane by lane. 
Streets are unpaved, backyards are filled 
with the rubble and accumulation of years 
of trash. This includes old rusted automobiles 
sitting on concrete blocks, obsolete refrigera- 
tors, stoves, washing machines, automobile 
tires. Trash and litter dominate the scene. 
Fences for the most part are make shift 
affairs, mostly made of leftover tin sheeting. 

One morning last fall I met with a group 
of twenty business and professional Negroes, 
both men and women. I told them the story 
of my cruises of Savannah’s slum areas, sug- 
gested that instead of us demanding this and 
that of government, we undertake jointly a 
master clean-up of the existing slum areas 
as a first step toward a do-it-yourself revi- 
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talization of living conditions. From this 
meeting and subsequent meetings has de- 
veloped a plan for what we call “Spring 
Cleaning in Savannah,” with a focal day 
being Sunday, May 19. 

“Spring Cleaning in Savannah,” as well 
as the extension of things that we will do 
after spring cleaning, are all being perfected 
around the three institutions that are most 
basic to our American Society—(1) the home 
(2) the church (3) the school. 

The execution of the plan is designed to 
follow the well tried and successful commu- 
nity type of house to house, street by street, 
block by block organization. 


PUTTING THE PLAN INTO OPERATION 


Savannah has two state colleges, Savannah 
State College which is Negro, and Armstrong 
State College which is predominantly white, 
but integrated. The Presidents of these col- 
leges were asked to serve as two of the gen- 
eral chairmen of the spring cleaning in Sa- 
vannah unde: = 

Each college president has met with his 
student body, reviewed the background and 
detail of the plan, and enlisted students as 
volunteer workers. 

Meantime, two areas of Savannah were laid 
out, one on the east side of town, one on the 
west side of town. A temporary office was 
opened in downtown Savannah and staffed 
by volunteer workers. In this office, full maps 
of each of Savannah’s two areas were laid 
out showing each street, each lane, each 
house. These houses are then identified as 
either owner occupied or tenant occupied. 
Two separate teams were established for the 
east side of Savannah and the west side of 
Savannah. Each team is headed by a school 
principle in each area. The minister of a 
church, team chairmen are both Negroes and 
whites. 

At the moment, the organization is pro- 
gressing. In each area all teachers in all 
schools are to hold a meeting to receive a 
briefing on the plan and they, in turn, are 
to take one day for classroom meetings with 
all children to seek their individual partici- 
pation in the clean-up program and, as well, 
to return home that evening to tell their 
story to the people at home, returning to 
school the next day with a participation card 
signed by parents. From these cards the 
Headquarters Office will check off all houses 
street by street. 

The same process is to be repeated by a 
meeting of all clergymen in the area, in turn 
followed by one Sunday devoted in each 
church to describing the plan and again 
obtaining participation cards which will then 
be checked off, house by house, at Headquar- 
ters Office. 

In the meantime, the volunteer students 
at the two colleges will be paired off in 
teams of two—one team member from Sa- 
vannah State College, one team member 
from Armstrong College. Each is to be as- 
signed one street. The assignment of the 
team is to call house by house, both on those 
who have already signed a participation card 
and those who have not signed a participa- 
tion card, to enlist their cooperation. 

From the residents on each street, the 
team is to select a street chairman, The next 
assignment is to take an inventory of the 
junk and trash to be hauled away. 

While this is going on a presentation of 
“Cleaning up Savannah” is to be presented 
in a half-hour television program and at 
presentations to civic clubs. It will be the 
task, then of volunteers at the Headquarters 
Office to solicit all businessmen in Savannah 
who have automotive equipment, asking each 
to furnish one or more of his company’s 
trucks for the May 19 clean-up day. Based 
on the street by street inventory of what 
has to be hauled away, trucks will be as- 
signed to each street. 

On Sunday morning, May 19, all of the 
trucks will line up with volunteer workers 
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aboard, each of whom will wear a special 
shirt as a uniform. The parade will go down 
the middle of the town with trucks turning 
to right or left to their assigned streets. 

Arrangements have been made for a cen- 
tral dumping area for all trash except junked 
automobiles. With the cooperation of river- 
boats that have barges, junked automobiles 
will all be put on the barges to be towed out 
the Savannah River to a point offshore where 
they will be dumped to create an offshore 
fishing drop. 

This entire clean-up effort is being based 
on the premise that young people can and 
should work together, that many hands make 
light work and that the entire operation can 
be fun for everyone concerned. It is not 
paternalistic in its concept, but rather is 
based on joint participation on a voluntary 
basis of everyone in town, both Negro and 
white. The future of our country is in the 
hands of the youth of our land and from this 
joint exercise we hope that there will develop 
mutual understanding and trust, a sense of 
awareness of conditions and problems and 
from it, a desire to improve opportunity. 

In the cruising I’ve done of Savannah's 
back streets I’ve seen a great need for gar- 
bage disposal containers, better fencing. So, 
funds have been provided for the purchase 
of 5000 garbage cans and aluminum box con- 
tainers for garbage cans and, as well, a con- 
siderable amount of aluminum fencing. As 
the house to house organization is underway, 
garbage cans and containers, plus fencing, 
will be offered to each house occupant for 
installation on a do-it-yourself basis and a 
pledge to clean up and stay cleaned up. 

The Savannah Spring Cleaning Operation 
is designed as but a first step for a repeat 
of the same clean-up in all the other areas 
of Savannah and then the beginning of a 
short range and long range plan of the im- 
provement of existing housing, new housing, 
job training and job opportunities. 

The Citizens and Southern National Bank 
is establishing The Citizens and Southern 
Community Development Corporation into 
which it will put $1,000,000 in capital. The 
two essential operations of the Community 
Development Corporation are to provide 
funds for home ownership and equity capital 
for new small businesses. 

In Savannah, as throughout the State of 
Georgia, less than 5% of the low income 
population own or are buying their own 
home. Because of low incomes, individuals 
have not been able to accumulate savings to 
make down payments on homes and hence, 
be able to obtain first mortgage money for 
home financing, and yet, the level of rents 
paid is sufficient for mortgage payments. It 
will be the plan of the Development Corpora- 
tion to provide down payment money in the 
form of second mortgages so that first mort- 
gage financing can be obtained. The Citizens 
and Southern National Bank itself has dedi- 
cated an initial $10,000,000 for long term first 
mortgage home financing for low income 
groups. 

Two demonstration projects are being 
undertaken by the Development Corpora- 
tion. The first is the purchase of some ex- 
isting but reclaimable rundown slum area 
property. The purpose is to test the eco- 
nomics of renovation and then sale to indi- 
viduals. The second experiment is the design 
and building of a brand new housing unit 
complete with all fixtures, equipment and 
furniture that can be sold and financed. 

A firm belief of this long range plan is that 
home ownership can be a key to better family 
living, better citizenship and appreciation 
of the value of property. 

In addition to perfecting plans that will 
stand up economically for home ownership, 
will be a modernization loan plan to property 
owners to improve existing properties. 

Owners of existing low income housing 
have allowed property to deteriorate and 
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claim that they cannot afford to spend the 
money necessary to improve the property 
because the rental returns would not justify 
it. We believe at the present time that low 
income housing landlords are being squeezed 
on the one hand by urban renewal and slum 
clearance, and on the other side by public 
housing. We hope that our plan for home 
ownership will add a third pressure in the 
form of competition that, in effect, will re- 
quire low income housing landlords either 
to improve their properties to meet compe- 
tition or see them go by the board. 

Through the schools and the churches in 
both Savannah areas we expect to offer as- 
sistance in the improvement of existing rec- 
reation facilities and the addition of new 
ones. 

On a do-it-yourself and participating 
basis we expect to start pilot day care units 
for small children, staffed by volunteer 
workers. The time when children were raised 
by grandmothers and greataunts is going by 
the board. It’s important that young children 
not be left to roam the streets unattended, 
but be given some chance for organization 
and direction for it is in these early forma- 
tive stages that character is developed. It's 
insufficient to attempt to tackle the juvenile 
problem at ages 16 to 17. It must be started 
earlier. 

The beginning of the Savannah Plan and 
its future extensions are based on helping 
people help themselves. The difference in 
the perfection of this approach from others 
who express the same belief, is that those 
who have are going to make the first move 
as the Negro Mayor of St. Louis said on Meet 
the Press, “How can people pull themselves 
up by their boot straps if they don't have 
any boots?” In the concept of the Savannah 
Plan we're going to provide the boots. 
We're going to offer opportunity and 
hope and try and create an environment 
where there is mutual trust, understanding 
and respect; where the basis of human rela- 
tions is built on the dignity of man, the 
Golden Rule and the concept that it’s what 
a man is, not who he is that matters. 

As an incentive to performance of the 
competing teams for the east side of Savan- 
nah and the west side of Savannah, we’ve 
told the Presidents of the two colleges that 
the one whose student body does the best 
work will receive a $5000 award to be used 
as the President of the college sees fit in 
any way for things needed at his college. A 
similar $5000 award will go to the principal 
of the school in each area to be used as he 
or she thinks best for all of the grade and 
high school areas in the area. A third award 
of $5000 will go to the churches in the area 
that does the best job of church participa- 
tion. This plan was all laid out at one of 
the initial meetings and when we came to 
the end of the meeting we stuck our tongue 
in our cheeks and said that as in all compe- 
tition, in the event of a tie, duplicate prizes 
will be awarded. My guess is we'll be making 
duplicate prizes. 

We feel so strongly that the Savannah 
Plan can be a demonstration that could be 
repeated in every city in the country that 
a moving picture company has been em- 
ployed to make a documentary colored movie 
that can be shown on a national television 
and elsewhere in a thirty-minute perform- 
ance, The movie company is already at work, 
has shot considerable footage and believes 
firmly that the finished product will tell a 
stimulating story. 

If the Savannah Plan is successful, both 
long range and short range, and is repeated 
throughout the country, we think that it 
can change the face of America. We think 
it can create an atmosphere of hope, en- 
couragement and an attitude that can let 
2 all return to the sheer joy of just being 

ve. 

Mitts B. Lang, Jr. 
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THE OUTLOOK FOR OIL SHALE 


Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, one of 
the most responsible and thoughtful ex- 
perts in the field of mineral and fuels 
development is Russell J. Cameron, of 
Denver. 

Last week Mr. Cameron delivered a 
paper, entitled “The Outlook for Oil 
Shale,” before the American Association 
of Petroleum Geologists and the Society 
of Economic Paleontologists and Miner- 
alogists, at their annual meeting in Okla- 
homa City. 

He puts the controversial question of 
oil shale development in proper perspec- 
tive. Because I believe his remarks would 
be of interest to readers of the RECORD, 
I ask unanimous consent that they be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the paper 
was ordered to be printed ir. the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE OUTLOOK FOR OIL SHALE 
(By Russell J. Cameron) 

Harry K. Savage, one of the oil shale pio- 
neers, recently published a book entitled, 
The Rock That Burns. In his account of the 
early efforts to begin an oil shale industry 
Mr. Savage had this to say. 

“In 1920 interest in oil shale was running 
high. The most competent petroleum au- 
thorities were pessimistic about future sup- 
plies of petroleum, the price of which had 
risen to $3.50 per barrel. There was a 
strong presumption that shale oil produc- 
tion was inevitable”, 

With Gulf cost crude oil by Capline to 
sell in Chicago for $3.60 per barrel, is this 
long delayed presumption finally to become 
fact? 

Mr. Savage also wrote: 

“From 1905 to 1920 there was bitter con- 
troversy over whether natural resources 
should be owned by the United States gov- 
ernment and developed by governmental 
agencies or owned and developed by private 
enterprise”, 

So what has changed? One has the feel- 
ing that the present situation is a rerun of 
the past; different players, but the same 
plot; another era but the same problems. 

In attempting to appraise the outlook 
for oil shale one is sobered by our lack of 
accomplishment in developing such & po- 
tentially important resource during the past 
50 years. Yet proponents of shale oil have 
reasons for optimism. Despite the persistent 
problems that from decade to decade never 
seem to have solutions, an element that 
heretofore has been lacking, seems to be 
emerging. That element is desire; a desire to 
get past the peripheral issues and see where 
oil shale does fit in our energy equation. 

For the short-term, oil shale still seems 
likely to continue to face problems that 
have long beset it. These problems however, 
are more of policy than of economics, more 
legal than technical, and some are more 
imaginary than real, but nonetheless, they 
are problems that must be solved before oil 
shale can become significant, and many must 
be solved before an industry can begin. 

The long-term outlook has never been 
brighter. Perhaps the greatest deterrent to 
oil shale’s development in the past has been 
the absence of a clearly defined need for its 
development. Now, modern society’s un- 
precedented appetite for energy and oil’s 
essential role in the energy supply, have 
made it apparent that large new sources of 
domestic oil must be developed. Most be- 
lieve that oil shale will be one of these 
sources. 

It will be my purpose today to recite some 
of oil shale’s perplexing problems, to indi- 
cate possible solutions, then give you a pre- 
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view of the ultimate oil shale industry as I 
see it. 
THE PROBLEMS 

There are basic questions of national pol- 
icy that are being debated with oil shale as 
a focus. Should private enterprise be assigned 
its traditional role in resource development, 
providing technology, capital, and manage- 
ment with government responsible for 
regulating the industry and maintaining a 
healthy atmosphere for the investment of 
private capital? Or should government un- 
dertake the development of an oil shale 
industry through a Comsat-type corporation, 
or a TVA, or an AEC, or some new concept 
of government enterprise? What mechanism 
for industrial development best fits this par- 
ticular task? Is private enterprise default- 
ing? Will government initiative be required? 
Are incentives lacking to attract private 
investment? 

Industry and government have been see- 
sawing over these questions for twenty years. 
During World War II and immediately after, 
government began research to bring modern 
technology to the century-old production 
techniques for shale oil. Industry generally 
was apathetic and even hostile, and develop- 
ment lagged. Early in this decade industry 
began the initial steps to establish an oil 
shale industry but has encountered a nega- 
tive and suspicious governmental attitude. 

Boards, committees and task groups have 
been appointed to study and make recom- 
mendations. Report after report has been 
written but no enunciation of policy has 
resulted. The impasse is best illustrated by 
the findings of Secretary Udall’s Oil Shale 
Advisory Board, a six-member panel of dis- 
tinguished citizens that studied the oil shale 
policy problem for more than a year, then, 
in effect, submitted six minority reports to 
the Secretary. 

Presently oil shale policy is being con- 
sidered separately by the Energy Policy Staff 
recently set up in the President's Office of 
Science and Technology, by the Public Land 
Law Review Commission, an agency of the 
Congress, and a special interagency group 
within the Executive branch composed of rep- 
resentatives of the Department of the In- 
terior, the Bureau of the Budget and the 
Council of Economic Advisors. And at least 
two bills have been introduced in the Con- 
gress on the subject. 

When will the studies cease? When will 
some sort of policy decisions be made? By 
whom? Or will events force a course of action 
that will then be defined as policy? 

Probably the basic cause of the difficulty in 
arriving at an oil shale policy is the role of 
government in the development of the re- 
source. And the part of private enterprise. 
Is government to play its traditional role as 
overseer of a competitive industry and as a 
landlord supervising the wise utilization of a 
natural resource? Or as some suggest, will 
government be a participant, a shareholder, 
a financier, or even establish a state-owned 
enterprise? An implied distrust of industry 
and of competitive free enterprise by those 
influencing policy is a serious deterrent to 
the initiation of shale oll production. 

Government domination of the develop- 
ment of this resource surely will be op- 
posed, but industry has not effectively pre- 
sented its case. Industry is somewhat like 
the herd of jackasses that formed a circle 
to protect themselyes from attack by wolves. 
However, instead of putting their heads to- 
gether and kicking hell out of the wolves 
they put their tails together and kicked hell 
out of each other. If the diverse elements 
that make up the petroleum industry do not 
put their heads together and take the in- 
itiative, there will be a government-dom- 
inated, if not government-operated oil shale 
industry. 

It has been suggested that oil shale de- 
velopment be a partnership of government 
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and industry. I personally do not feel that 
industry’s role in the development of any 
resource should be merely that of a govern- 
ment contractor unless dictated by some as- 
pect of national security, such as may be 
present with atomic energy. Even then each 
specific instance should be thoroughly ex- 
amined. With oil shale I do not see this need. 

Much has been said of the legal problems 
surrounding oil shale lands. They arise from 
the fundamental complexity of the cus- 
toms, laws and regulations dealing with land 
and minerals that have evolved over the past 
100 years. Laws that were designed to divest 
the Federal government of lands run head- 
on into policies that now seek to retain the 
land and its minerals. As one body of law 
replaced another, as mining claims gave way 
to mineral leases, inevitable conflicts devel- 
oped. Constitutional questions have arisen 
over the inviolability of property and several 
Supreme Court decisions have become part 
of oil shale’s legal fabric. 

This is not the forum to delve exhaustively 
into the various remedies that might be pos- 
sible for the resolution of disputes between 
the government and owners of unpatented 
mining claims, nor even to examine the equi- 
ties of last year’s proposed oil shale leasing 
regulation, one that industry considers un- 
acceptable, However, one must question the 
wisdom of a course of action that has seen 
thirty-eight years pass since the withdrawal 
of oil shale lands for “examination, classifi- 
cation and evaluation”, with the lands still 
withdrawn and so many questions still un- 
resolved. 

Now, other potentially valuable minerals 
have been discovered in quantity in the rich- 
est Colorado oil shale beds. Among these are 
nahcolite, a form of naturally occurring so- 
dium bicarbonate and dawsonite, a carbon- 
ate of sodium that contains chemically com- 
bined aluminum. Are these substances leasi- 
ble under the mineral leasing statutes or lo- 
catable under the mining laws? Are they a 
part of the oil shale thus leasible only as oil 
shale or should they be treated separately 
from a legal standpoint? How can a potential 
developer obtain lands that contain an ore 
with optimum values of sodium, aluminum 
and hydrocarbons, thus enhance the eco- 
nomics of an otherwise marginal, low-grade 
mineral? Today there is no way. 

A year ago Interior Solicitor Barry men- 
tioned the “legal underbrush” that surrounds 
oil shale. A few months later Secretary Udall 
described the situation as a “legal thicket”. 
If this is recognition that legal problems are 
increasing faster than solutions, I can agree. 
While more effort and attention has been 
aimed at clearing oil shale’s “legal jungle” it 
is far too little and maybe too late. 

Perhaps a phenomenon of the emotionally- 
charged atmosphere that pervades the coun- 
try today is the emergence of various Paul 
Revere groups that have begun noisy, if 
poorly-informed campaigns to arouse the 
public over the eminent theft of one of its 
birthrights— the $25,000 worth of shale that 
belongs to each citizen. While these possibly 
well-intentioned watchdogs of public welfare 
continue to shout loudly about the supposed 
value of this resource they fail to say that it 
may cost most of the $25,000 and entail con- 
siderable risk to realize any value whatso- 
ever. 

Joining the economists who can't seem to 
comprehend simple arithmetic are others who 
fear for the destruction of the landscape, the 
creation of new pollution hazards and espe- 
cially the filling of dry arroyas with waste 
rock. Since I live in Colorado I share some of 
this concern and I am among those who de- 
mand and will continue to call for the strict- 
est control of the industry from the stand- 
point of waste, pollution, and conservation. 
However, the hysteria and alarm expressed 
by those who insist that not a sagebrush 
plant be disturbed is wholly unwarranted and 
must be dispelled in the public mind. 
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The oil shale industry will be enlightened 
and responsible. The abuses that have char- 
acterized some industries in the past, mining 
especially, are not going to be tolerated. But 
industry must tell the public how it in- 
tends to dispose of spent shale, gaseous 
wastes, and potential water pollutants and 
do so in some detail. This effort should be 
underway now and cannot long be post- 
poned. 

The final problem area I will touch upon 
is that of technology. Little progress has 
been made in the demonstration of a viable 
means for shale oil production. The re- 
torting processes conceived in the early post- 
war period 15 years ago or more, which 
showed promise then and which appear 
feasible now, still are untested on a full 
scale. 

The concept of in situ production, heating 
the shale in place, is still no more than a 
concept. No practical method is known to 
exist nor is one likely to be ready for use 
in the near future—nuclear or otherwise. 

We couldn't begin commercial shale oil 
production now without considerable tech- 
nological risk even if all other barriers were 
removed and it may be 5 or even 10 years 
before an adequately demonstrated technol- 
ogy is available. In this unsettled, politically- 
sensitive world of ours a decade could be a 
critical period of time. 

Fortunately some wheels are in motion to 
provide a technology that will enable private 
capital to finance the industry and entail 
no more than normal commercial risk, I 
hope there is time. If not, the almost in- 
evitable result will be a government-financed 
and goyernment-controlled industry, a pros- 
pect I do not relish, 

To sum it up, oil shale has myriad prob- 
lems for the near-term. To point the finger 
entirely at government would be unfair and 
incorrect, The petroleum industry must 
carry its share of the blame. Its error is 
one of neglect and omission—of neglecting 
to provide the energetic leadership it should 
in the development of a major petroleum 
resource, It is the error of the railroads in 
ignoring or opposing buses and airplanes— 
of forgetting they were not only in the rail- 
road business but more basically were in 
the business of providing transportation. 

I hope my optimism is justified that oil 
shale’s current problems are superficial, 
largely self-created and will have little bear- 
ing on the future benefits the resource can 
provide. If this be the case let me undertake 
to sketch the silhouette of a fully developed 
industry. 

THE FUTURE OIL SHALE INDUSTRY 

It is entirely conceivable that oil shale 
will become a national and eventually an 
international source of petroleum products, 
This is contrary to a concept I have held for 
some time, that shale oll would be for the 
foreseeable future a regional source of oil, 
While the capital requirements alone will 
dictate a gradual build-up of productive 
capacity, the level of production can and 
should be several million barrels a day 
toward the end of this century. 

Contrary to another concept I have taken 
for granted in the past most of the output 
will be from gigantic open-pits not under- 
ground mining of the high-grade seams. In 
situ production, if employed at all, will be 
limited. 

Shale oil from 1,000,000 tons per day open- 
pit mines will be competitive with oil pro- 
duced anywhere. Operators of open-pit cop- 
per mines presently break, load and haul 
rock for less than 20¢ per ton. Shale oll pro- 
duction costs of $1.00 per barrel are clearly 
in view for large surface mines operating on 
the 1000-2000 foot zone of Piceance Basin 
shale. 

As much as 300 square miles of the Pi- 
ceance Basin has thick beds of oil shale 
with in-place reserves of more than one bil- 
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lion barrels per square mile in ore yielding 
25 gallons of oil per ton. From such a re- 
serve we could produce at least 10 million 
barrels of shale oil per day for a hundred 
years with additional production from lower 
grade shales and thinner beds of rich shale. 
The current daily output of oil in the United 
States is about 10 million barrels. 

The key to these new vistas for oil shale 
is the almost unnoticed breakthru in mate- 
rials handling that has taken place in this 
past 20 years. Large efficient, fast-acting 
electric shovels and draglines, some with 
more than 200 cubic yards bucket capacity, 
are revolutionizing mining and earth mov- 
ing. When the need develops a 600-yard 
shovel can be built. 

Caterpillar-tracked crushers are in use 
that can follow the loading machine to re- 
duce the rock to sizes that can be transported 
more efficiently. Two hundred thousand tons 
per day can be moved on a single high speed 
conveyor belt. Computer-operator unit-trains 
without anyone aboard that automatically 
load and unload can move bulk materials 
for mils per ton mile. 

Systems using proven methods and equip- 
ment can be designed now for the mining, 
crushing, sizing and delivery of oil shale 
from large open-pits to processing plants at 
lower costs than we have ever dared predict. 
The cost of ore per barrel of oil should be 
less than half that estimated for under- 
ground mining of the high-grade Mahogany 
zone. 

Open-pit mining will allow the closest pos- 
sible approach to the recovery of all economic 
values from the resource. Low-cost mining 
allows a lower grade ore cut off point and 
little or no ore will be left in the mine. 
Zones containing recoverable quantities of 
other minerals can be segregated for separate 
processing. If recovery of all the associated 
minerals is not practical for lack of market 
or other reasons, the spent shale can be 
stored separately for processing at a later 
time. 

The disposal of solid wastes from these 
gigantic mining operations—tailings, spent 
shale and overburden—probably will be the 
most serious question in the public mind. 
From an engineering standpoint the problem 
has several solutions but intensive study 
will be necessary to choose those that will 
be acceptable both in the short and the 
long-term. Fortunately a large area of arid 
low-valued land with minimal agricultural 
possibilities lies at a lower elevation near the 
thickest part of the Piceance Creek oil shale 
deposit. This area, essentially all of which is 
public domain, must be dedicated to waste 

until mined-out areas can be used 
for this purpose. Experiments this last 
decade has shown that spent shale will sup- 
port vegetation, thus filled-in areas ul- 
timately can be converted to agricultural 
use 


Another problem is water—for the indus- 
try and its people. In the oil shale areas the 
Colorado River and its tributaries are almost 
the sole water supply and downstream de- 
mands are heavy. There is now water avail- 
able for a sizeable industry, perhaps a few 
million barrels of oil per day. Water con- 
servation measures can be used to extend the 
supply. Ultimately, however, the importation 
of water from other river basins will be 
essential not only for oil shale but for the 
growing needs of the arid southwestern part 
of the country. Plans already have been de- 
veloped for transferring surplus water as far 
south as Texas, from the Missouri, the Co- 
lumbia and even from rivers that flow into 
the Arctic Ocean. The same revolution in 
earthmoving that makes possible low-cost 
shale oil, makes these water projects feasible. 

I return to two final problems, one tech- 
nical, the other political. To make shale oil 
a significant factor in our petroleum supply 
when the need arises, we must accelerate our 
efforts to demonstrate a suitable retorting 
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technology. To match our mining achieve- 
ments cost-wise, we must have comparable 
large-scale high-efficiency retorts—at least 
10,000 tons per day for a single unit. Most 
concepts of commercial retorts aim at this 
scale but the largest plant yet tested had 
only one-tenth this capacity. We see no in- 
surmountable technological problems in 
buildings these super-retorts but reason sug- 
gests a progressive scale-up to maximize 
size—something that will take a period of 
years. It’s past time we got on with the task. 

The political question is how to make 
these prime oil shale lands available for de- 
velopment. Not only is the logical area for 
waste disposal in the public domain but 
practically all the oil shale lands suitable for 
large-scale, open-pit mining are held by the 
Federal government in a withdrawn status. 
No development such as has been described 
can take place without access to Federal 
lands. 

It can thus be seen that the key to low- 
cost shale oil on a scale large enough to be 
of national significance is political. If private 
enterprise is to be the producer of this oil, 
industry's voice must be heard clearly and 
without equivocation both by our political 
leaders and by the public. And action will 
be more effective than words. 

The stakes are too large for any further 
neglect, deferment or disinterest by the pri- 
vate sector. Should the public come to be- 
lleve that industry will not or should not do 
the job, government will get the call. Or, 
as with synthetic rubber if some emergency 
should propel the government into shale oil 
production, industry may never regain its 
primary role. 


PRESERVING THE COUNTRY 
AND THE DOLLAR 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, as 
my colleagues know, for many years I 
have expressed apprehension about the 
increasing problems incident to the value 
of the dollar. 

In that connection, I ask unanimous 
consent that a constructive editorial 
from the Kansas City Star of Wednes- 
day, April 24, “Preserving the Country 
and the Dollar,” be inserted at this point 
in the RECORD. 

I also ask unanimous consent that a 
column by Edwin L: Dale, Jr., in the 
New York Times of Sunday, April 28, 
entitled “We May Be Heading for a 
Crisis” be inserted at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and article was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Kansas City Star, Apr. 24, 1968] 
PRESERVING THE COUNTRY AND THE DOLLAR 

The word from Washington is that Senate- 
House conferees are moving toward some kind 
of agreement that would limit spending and 
make possible the income tax increase. We 
hope this is so. If the tax increase has any 
validity as a means to head off inflation, the 
sooner it comes, the better. It was first pro- 
posed before the 1966 election. 

But there is other word from Washington 
that the whole situation is in a state of 
confusion; that Wilbur Mills (D-Ark.), chair- 
man of the conference committee, and 
George H. Mahon (D-Tex.), chairman of the 
House appropriations committee, haven't 
been able to get together. Mills also is chair- 
man of the House ways and means commit- 
tee where the orginal House tax bill has been 
stalled since last fall. 

The conferees now are considering an 
increase in the form of an amendment placed 
by the Senate on another tax bill. And the 
House, of course, is unlikely to look with 
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favor on any revenue measure orginating in 
the Senate which, for all practical purposes, 
the income tax amendment did. 

But behind the maneuvering and apparent 
confusion is a very serious debate on the 
government expenditures that would be re- 
duced. The budget cuts are the key, and we 
doubt whether there can be any easy an- 
swer. And again, the cleavage between the 
House and the Senate is obvious. It was easy 
to see last week in the fuss over the addi- 
tional 100 million dollars the Senate wants 
to put in the Head Start program and sum- 
mer jobs for youth. The money was removed 
at the insistence of House members of a 
conference committee. The Senate rejected 
the compromise and instructed its conferees 
not to yield in further negotiations. 

So the tax question and the agreement on 
expenditure cuts that must precede it are 
waiting on decisions as to what this country 
can afford to do in welfare, education, 
health, foreign aid, space, defense and agri- 
culture. Or, perhaps more accurately, where 
this country can afford to make cuts. 

Unless the dollar is preserved, nothing the 
United States hopes to do at home or abroad 
can be accomplished. But unless the United 
States is preserved, any discussion of the dol- 
lar becomes academic. 


[From the New York Times, Apr. 28, 1968] 
We May Bg HEADING FOR a Crisis 
(By Edwin L. Dale, Jr.) 


WasHINGTON.—An optimistic central bank- 
er has been described as one who believes 
the situation is deteriorating somewhat less 
rapidly. William McChesney Martin Jr., the 
United States central banker par excellence, 


‘fits the description perfectly if one judges 


him from his periodic utterances that are 
scarcely known for their rosy view of the 
world. 

The latest pronouncement from the chair- 
man of the Federal Reserve Board is that 
the nation is “in the midst of the worst 
financial crisis we have had since 1931.” 
Three years ago he found “disquieting simi- 
larities” between the then-existing situation 
and 1929, the year of the great stock market 
crash. 

There is no doubt of Mr. Martin’s sincerity, 
and there is equally no doubt that a large 
number of businessmen and bankers, and 
a growing number of members of Congress, 
share his sense of alarm about the nation’s 
finances. What, then is the situation? 

At the outset, it must be noted that the 
word “crisis”, unfortunately, is imprecise. 

As Mr. Martin himself made clear, there is 
no crisis of the “depression” type. There are 
jobs for nearly all who want them, business 
sales and profits are booming and the total 


production of goods and services is growing 
briskly. 


INFLATION A SERIOUS PROBLEM 


Some would say there is a crisis on the 
inflation front. Prices are now rising at the 
pace of 4 per cent a year, much faster than 
before 1965 and a little worse than the infla- 
tion rate of most other industrial nations. 
Wages, going up at a rate close to 6 per cent, 
are pushing prices higher. 

But a 4 per cent inflation, while trou- 
blesome, does not in most minds warrant the 
term crisis. Brazil, Turkey, even Japan would 
be happy to settle for 4 per cent, as would 
dozens of other countries. 

Close to what Mr. Martin had in mind is 
the nation’s financial markets, and in partic- 
ular interest. rates. Because the mammoth 
deficit in the Federal Government budget 
has piled $20-billion of additional borrowing 
demand on top of an already heavy demand 
from business, home-buyers, consumers and 
state and local governments, interest rates 
have risen steeply in the last three years 
to levels not seen in some cases for a century. 

And yet money can still be borrowed, There 
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is no crisis in the sense of a “freezing up” of 
the money markets and certainly not in the 
sense of bank failures. The economy could 
not otherwise be so prosperous. The Govern- 
ment has financed its deficit and most other 
borrowers have been able to find the funds 
they need, though whether this can continue 
with a second huge budget deficit is uncer- 
tain. 

Finally, closer still to Mr. Martin’s sense 
of alarm is the nation’s balance of inter- 
national payments and loss of gold. If the 
payments deficit is not greatly reduced or 
eliminated, at some point the dollar’s in- 
ternational value will have to be reduced, 
with potentially disastrous consequences for 
the whole international monetary system, 
and hence world trade and investment. 


TRADE DEFICIT INCURRED 


The problem was pointed up last week 
when the Commerce Department reported 
that the surplus of merchandise exports 
over imports disappeared altogether in March 
as imports continued to boom and exports 
fell off, partly because of the li-day New 
York dock strike. 

Many observers believe that the balance- 
of-payments situation comes closest to war- 
ranting the word “crisis.” But even here, 
the nation still has $10.7 billion of gold left 
despite the recent heavy losses, and the 
dollar for the time being is reasonably strong 
in the foreign exchange markets. 

It may be that what Mr. Martin really 
meant to say was that the nation faces the 
greatest danger since 1931—danger of even 
more rapid inflation, danger of superboom 
turning into a bad recession with rising un- 
employment, danger of still higher interest 
rates with a sharp impact on homebuilding, 
danger of a further worsening of the balance 
of payments because of the overheated econ- 
omy at home and its impact in sucking in 
more and more imports. 

A great majority of financial observers 
agree with Mr. Martin that the dangers in 
the situation call for one key remedy: a 
reduction in the budget deficit through a 
tax increase and whatever expenditure re- 
duction is possible. This would curb demand 
in the economy and thus lessen inflationary 
pressure, would reduce the need to borrow 
and hence ease interest rates and would 
improve confidence in the dollar abroad. 

By most definitions, there is not actually 
a crisis now. But there could be one. 


CASPER AND NATRONA, WYO., 
DEVELOPMENT ORGANIZATION 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I wish to 
express my appreciation and admira- 
tion for a type of grassroots program of 
community development which is exem- 
plified by an effort in my home State 
bearing the very appropriate name of 
CAN DO. It stands for Casper and 
Natrona Development Organization. 

More than 500 citizens of Casper and 
the county attended the first of the de- 
velopment organization’s townhall meet- 
ings on April 2, despite the fact that 
there was a snowstorm that day. They 
brought with them almost as many con- 
crete ideas for community development, 
formulated to meet the challenges of the 
future—challenges projected by an in- 
formative publication entitled “Decisions, 
1968, a Guide to Tomorrow,” which pre- 
sented solid statistical information on 
the area’s future growth. 

The public’s suggestions even now are 
being evaluated, Mr. President, and will 
be set up in an order of priorities to be 
considered at a second townhall meet- 
ing in the fall. 
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THE U.S. TRADE BALANCE 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, faced as 
we are with a worsening international 
balance-of-payments position, confront- 
ed with a gold crisis and its threat to the 
continued stability of the dollar, the 
United States has always been able to 
point to one bright spot in the gathering 
clouds of international monetary disas- 
ter—our traditional trade surplus. 

And now, with figures in for March, 
America’s surplus of exports over imports 
has disappeared. This is the first deficit 
in world trade we have suffered in 5 
years, although the signs have been there 
for all to read. Our trade balance has 
been on a downward curve since mid- 
1967. 

Certainly, the 11-day New York dock 
strike was a factor in inhibiting our ex- 
ports although to a negligible degree of 
causation in the total picture, because 
the strike at this major port also cur- 
tailed those imports not diverted to non- 
struck ports. 

U.S. importation of foreign goods ex- 
ceeded our shipments abroad during 
March by $157.7 million. This is the first 
month in which our exports have been 
exceeded by incoming goods since early 
in 1963. 

Our Department of Commerce, follow- 
ing the administration policy line in 
seeking a tax increase, also blames the 
trade downturn on inflation. 

The Wall Street Journal of April 26 
provided this analysis, in part, as fol- 
lows: 

With exports plunging 11.5% from Febru- 
ary while imports rose 0.4% the traditional 
trade surplus disappeared abruptly and a 
seasonally adjusted deficit of $157.7 million 
was reported by the Commerce Department. 

The deficit was the first since the $101 
million deficit of January 1963, when a wide- 
spread U.S. dock strike disrupted interna- 
tional trade. An 11-day strike of New York 
port workers was a factor in the latest defi- 
cit, too, but analysts estimate that it prob- 
ably didn’t account for more than about 
$60 million of the March deficit. 

So most of the adverse “swing” of some 
$330 million from the surplus of $171.2 mil- 
lion in February was due to other factors, 
Officials said. To attribute the setback pri- 
marily to the dock strike would be “whis- 
tling in the dark,” one well-placed seer said, 
blaming it instead chiefly on failure so far 
of Congress to enact charge. The deficit 
“wasn't surprising,” he said, “given our in- 
ability to provide a proper fiscal framework.” 

Broadly, Administration men say, the 
trade position is being impaired by inflation 
which makes foreign goods more in demand 
in the U.S. and which makes U.S. products 
relatively less competitive abroad. “If we had 
had the tax increase last fall,” one said, “we 
wouldn't have had prices rising at a 4% 
annual rate” in the first quarter. 

IMPORTS ROSE SHARPLY 

At $2,454,700,000, U.S. exports in March 
were down from $2,773,100,000 in February 
and also below the $2,551,400,000 of a year 
before. But imports, at $2,612,400,000, were 
up from $2,601,900,000 in February and were 
substantially greater than the $2,202,900,000 
of the like 1967 month; they were second 
only to the record $2,615,400,000 set in Janu- 
ary, the department said. 

The dock strike dealt a bigger blow to 
exports than to imports, analysts said, be- 
cause some goods destined for export piled 
up in the New York port area. Often, though, 
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ships bound for the U.S. with imports could 
be diverted to ports that weren't struck. 

Other adverse factors, authorities said, 
doubtless included continuing delivery of 
imported copper that had been ordered be- 
fore the long U.S. mine strike was settled 
in mid-March and substantial hedge-buying 
of foreign steel against a possible U.S. mill 
strike next summer. Imports of foreign cars 
have been especially heavy, some added, 
partly because of inventory-bullding that 
they expect will ease later. 

The tariff cuts negotiated in last year’s 
“Kennedy Round” may have played some 
part, too, others suggested. The U.S. put one- 
fifth of its agreed duty reduction into effect 
Jan. 1, providing some extra incentive for 
importing, while the European Common 
Market countries aren’t slated until next 
June 30 to put their first cut into effect, 
amounting to two-fifths of the total due. So 
it’s considered possible that some Europeans 
are postponing purchases of U.S. goods until 
after midyear when the duties won't add 
as much to their costs. 


Note that this explanation quotes the 
Department of Commerce, “administra- 
tion men,” and “authorities.” All of these 
sources, obviously, are committed to the 
principle that a tax increase is the only 
solution possible—even if additional 
taxes damage an already faltering econ- 
omy by adding to, rather than subtract- 
ing from, the costs of producing U.S. 
goods. 

I particularly take issue with the quo- 
tation attributed to an unnamed admin- 
istration spokesman that if we had had 
the tax increase last fall we would not 
now have rising prices, which is the cost- 
push inflation Commerce is talking 
about. On the contrary, the additional 
cost factor would drive prices up. 

While. “administration men” seek to 
place the blame for our balance-of- 
payments difficulties on a welter of rea- 
sons, they are strangely silent on the 
trade-deficit position of our No. 1 indus- 
try, steel and steel mill products. j 

Steel is a leading example of how our 
country is losing its traditionally fa- 
vorable balance of trade and how the 
administration is failing to take correc- 
tive action. As I have noted in the Senate 
on many occasions, there has been in the 
last decade a dramatic increase in steel 
imports concurrent with a significant 
drop in exports. During 1967 alone, the 
value of imports rose to $1.3 billion from 
the $1.2 billion level of 1966. The value 
of 1967 imports exceeded the value of 
exports by $877 million. When this figure 
is adjusted to exclude Government- 
financed exports and to include freight 
and insurance charges—normally in- 
eluded in the value of imports of most 
other nations—our steel trade deficit in 
1967 amounted to $1.1 billion. 

During the first quarter of 1968 steel 
imports continued to climb, reaching a 
record 3.4 million tons valued at $386 
million. This was dn increase of more 
than $100 million, compared with last 
year’s first-quarter figures. 

The continuing growth of steel im- 
ports has contributed significantly to the 
deficit we suddenly face in our balance 
of trade and has, of course, contributed 
concommitantly to our continuing and 
growing balance-of-payments deficit. 

The steel trade balance did not sud- 
denly get out of hand. The trend has 
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been there for all to see. It has been 
there for at least 7 years. What are ad- 
ministration officials saying about this 
now? A Commerce Department repre- 
sentative on April 25 said that the in- 
creased purchases of foreign steel, which 
began last September as a strike hedge, 
may add as much as $500 million to the 
U.S. balance-of-payments deficit, and 
the figure could be exceeded if imported 
steel buying fosters permanent switches 
in buying patterns from domestic to for- 
eign steel production. Of course, this is 
exactly what happened following pre- 
vious steel labor disputes. On March 8, in 
Chicago, I said the 1968 steel mill prod- 
ucts trade deficit would be almost $400 
million higher than in 1967. As it is 
turning out, I was conservative in my 
estimate. 

Given the major problem the United 
States has today in maintaining its in- 
ternational monetary position, the steel 
trade deficit can properly be termed a 
national disaster. 

We must take action in this most se- 
rious of all the import impacted industry 
sectors. 

Among the actions we should take is 
the adoption of the moderate steel quota 
bill, S. 2537, which would help to shake 
up foreign industries and foreign gov- 
ernments, encouraging them to dis- 
mantle their special protection and in- 
centive programs or to work out with the 
American Government and steel indus- 
try an equitable solution to the excess 
world capacity in steel, which lies at the 
heart of the problem. 


LEGAL SCHOLARS CONDEMN TITLE 
Il OF PROPOSED CRIME BILL, 
S. 917 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, on 
April 19, I wrote to law schools across 
the country calling attention to the pro- 
visions of title II of the proposed omni- 
bus crime control bill, S. 917, which will 
be pending before the Senate this week. 
Briefly stated, title II purports to over- 
rule the Supreme Court’s constitutional 
grounded decisions in the Miranda and 
Wade cases, overrules its decisions in the 
Mallory case, removes Supreme Court 
appellate jurisdiction over any State 
criminal conviction based on confession 
or eyewitness testimony, and abolishes 
Federal habeas corpus jurisdiction over 
all State criminal convictions. 

In my letter to the law schools, I asked 
for their views regarding the wisdom and 
the constitutionality of the provisions of 
title II. To date, I have received response 
from 26 law schools, in all parts of the 
country. Those letters were signed by 108 
legal scholars, including 11 law school 
deans. All of these letters express a unan- 
imous opinion that title II should not be 
enacted into law. 

The law schools from which I have 
heard are the following: 

Boston College Law School, Brighton, 
Mass. 

University of California School of Law 
at Davis, Calif. 

University of California School of Law 
at Los Angeles, Calif. 

California Western University School 
of Law, San Diego, Calif. 
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Chase College School of Law, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

University of Chicago School of Law, 
Chicago, Ill. 

University of Cincinnati College of 
Law, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Duke University School of Law, Dur- 
ham, N.C. 

Emory University School of Law, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Loyola University School of Law, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

University of Maine School of Law, 
Portland, Maine. 

University of Maryland School of Law, 
Baltimore, Md. 

University of Michigan School of Law, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

University of Missouri School of Law, 
Columbia, Mo. 

University of North Dakota School of 
Law, Grand Forks, N. Dak. 

University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, N.C. 

Northeastern University School of 
Law, Boston, Mass. 

University of Pennsylvania School of 
Law, Philadelphia, Fa. 

University of South Dakota School of 
Law, Vermillion, S. Dak. 

Southern University Law School, 
Baton Rouge, La. 

Stanford University School of Law, 
Stanford, Calif. 

University of Tennessee, 
Tenn. 

University of Tulsa College of Law, 
Tulsa, Okla. 

University of Virginia School of Law, 
Charlottesville, Va. 

West Virginia University College of 
Law, Morgantown, W. Va. 

Yale University School of Law, New 
Haven, Conn. 

I strongly hope that the Senate will 
heed the views of these legal scholars 
and will strike title II from S. 917. So 
that these views can be brought to the 
attention of Senators, I ask unanimous 
consent that the complete text of the let- 
ters I have received be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BOSTON COLLEGE LAw SCHOOL, 
Brighton, Mass., April 25, 1968. 
Hon. JOSEPH D. TYDINGS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR TyDINGS: Dean Drinan has 
referred to me your letter of April 19 con- 
cerning the Judiciary Committee's amended 
Title II of S. 917. 

I suggest that a balanced appraisal of the 
Supreme Court’s decision in Mallory v. 
United States, 354 U.S. 449, must take into 
account the factual background of that case. 
The record shows that shortly after the 
crime was committed the police set out a 
dragnet and indiscriminately arrested a 
great many citizens on nothing more than 
suspicion or speculation. All these people 
were held in custody far beyond the time at 
which the legal mandate required that any 
accused be presented before a U.S. Com- 
missioner, It was only after Mallory gave the 
confession the police wanted, that Mallory 
himself was brought before a magistrate and 
the others released. To me, these circum- 
stances constitute the strongest sort of 
justification of the Court’s action in adher- 
ing to the doctrine that it had announced 
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fifteen years earlier in McNabb v. U.S., 318 
U.S. 332. A generation or two ago, there was 
a legal philosophy accepted by some eminent 
jurists with reference to the somewhat sim- 
ilar matter of the use of evidence obtained 
by unreasonable search and seizure. This 
philosophy was summed up in the well 
known phrase which objected to the propo- 
sition that “the criminal is to go free 
because the constable has blundered.“ 
Experience over the years has shown that 
all too frequently constables have done 
much more than simply “blunder.” In the 
light of such experience there is now a pretty 
general consensus, first among State Courts, 
then capped into constitutional dimension 
by the Supreme Court (Mapp v. Ohio, 367 
US. 643) that the only effective way of 
enforcing the rights of the people under the 
Fourth Amendment is to exclude from evi- 
dence at a trial material seized in violation 
of that Amendment, I suggest that similar 
considerations logically lead to the conclu- 
sion that the only effective method of en- 
forcing existing legal limitations upon police 
rights of arrest and detention is to adopt a 
similar evidentiary rule of exclusion. 

With reference to the provisions of the 
Committee amendment, which look to eva- 
sion of Miranda v. Arizona, 384 U.S. 436, and 
U.S. v. Wade, 388 U.S. 218, I would suggest 
that enactment of such provisions would be 
a gross abuse of the powers of Congress under 
Article III of the Constitution. I refuse to 
believe for one minute that when the Found- 
ing Fathers authorized the Congress to reg- 
ulate and establish exceptions to the appel- 
late jurisdiction of the Supreme Court it was 
ever conceived that this power would be used 
to prevent judicial action striking down vio- 
lations of the Constitution itself. In my 
opinion, one of the most shameful episodes 
in United States history was the one, some 
one-hundred years ago, when the Congress 
rushed through a law snatching away from 
the Supreme Court its appellate jurisdiction 
in a case which seemed certain to bring about 
invalidation of the manifestly unconstitu- 
tional Reconstruction legislation. I would 
fervently hope that American will 
never witness a repetition of this incident. I 
do recall, however, that at the height of a 
wave of hostility some ten years ago attempts 
were made to use the Congressional power 
to regulate the appellant jurisdiction of the 
court in order to make a dead letter of var- 
ious constitutional doctrines announced by 
the Court which one senator or another 
found unacceptable. You may recall that it 
was probably only through the brilliant par- 
liamentary leadership of the then Majority 
Leader of the Senate in combining all of the 
bills into a single package that the incipient 
revolt against the Supreme Court was de- 
feated by a single vote. 

With reference to the proposed abolition 
of Federal habeas corpus to review State con- 
victions, I feel that this too would have a 
dangerous tendency to undermine the securi- 
ties of individuals guaranteed by the Consti- 
tution. Our experience for many years in the 
administration of Federal habeas corpus in 
these cases has revealed abundantly that all 
too often State criminal procedures contain 
“springes” (Davis v. Wechsler, 263 U.S. 22, 
24-25) which the Constitution forbids the 
States to bar enforcement of Federal rights. 
As you know, however, the pressure of busi- 
ness upon the Supreme Court is so great that 
it would be impossible to set aright denials of 
Federal rights from such sources by direct 
review through the writ certiorari. The only 
alternative remedy which the ingenuity of 
diligent and talented men has been able to 
devise is the present practice of collateral 
review in the Federal Courts. I strongly feel 
that until a better procedure, which would 
furnish protection of basic individual rights, 
can be devised we should retain what we 
have. 
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I earnestly hope that your efforts in oppo- 
sition to this unfortunate Committee amend- 
ment will meet the success that it deserves. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN D. O'REILLY, Jr., 
Professor of Law. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, DAVIS, 
Davis, Calif., April 25, 1968. 
Hon, Josy D. TYDINGS, 
Senators’ Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR TYDINGS: I agree with you 
that it would be a great mistake for Con- 
gress to pass title II of the Omnibus Crime 
Control and Safe Streets bill. 

The proposed §3501 would propose to 
legalize some procedures which the Supreme 
Court has found to be in violation of the 
Constitution. Such a head-on collision be- 
tween legislative and judicial authority is 
not a satisfactory way to solve this prob- 
lem. In these days when we are all so con- 
cerned with maintenance of law and order 
in our cities, it is hardly an appropriate prec- 
edent for. the Congress itself to act in 
defiance of the law laid down by the courts. 
I am inclined to think that there are things 
Congress might do in relationship to this 
problem which would not involve what is in 
effect, defiance of court rulings. 

§ 3502 would also be a most unfortunate 
precedent. Whatever the basic constitutional 
limitations are, they should have reasonable 
uniformity of application within the United 
States. To allow each state to develop its 
Jurisprudence regarding confessions with- 
out any form of unifying review would run 
counter to the traditional constitutional 
scheme. Whatever one’s views on the Su- 
preme Court cases dealing with confessions, 
I should think that one would regard it as 
a mistake to open this way of dealing with 
the problem, I hope we are not ready to 
start tearing down the Union by permitting 
the creation of local legal empires sheltered 
from the uniform application of Federal law. 
Similar comments to the above apply to 
§ 3503. I cannot believe that Congress does 
not want any constitutional control upon 
the testimony of alleged eye witnesses, no- 
toriously a most unreliable form of evidence 
in criminal proceedings. Here again, there is 
room for creative legislation setting legisla- 
tive standards for the admission of such tes- 
timony. The Court itself has indicated that 
with such adequate standards, it would not 
feel the need to apply its requirement of hay- 
ing a lawyer at a line-up. 

§ 2256 deals with a very difficult problem 
which has been struggled with by the Judi- 
cial Conference and Congress over the years. 
Again, it would seem that the meat-axe ap- 
proach of cutting out all collateral review 
in the Federal courts is much too arbitrary 
a solution to the problem. 

Sincerely yours, 
EDWARD L, BARRETT, Jr., 
Dean, School of Law. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
LOS ANGELES, 
SCHOOL or Law, 
Los Angeles, Calif., April 26, 1968. 
Hon. Joszpu D. TYDINGS, ` 
U.S: Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR TypINGsS: We are writing to 
you regarding Title II of the Safe Streets 
bill, S, 917, as recently reported out by the 
Senate Judiciary Committee, As we under- 
stand it, Title II would overrule the decisions 
in Miranda v. Arizona and Westover v. Unit- 
ed States and make voluntariness the sole 
test of admissibility of a confession in the 
Federal courts. It would withdraw the juris- 
diction of any Federal court to review state 
court determinations on the voluntariness 
issue. It would make eyewitness testimony 
always admissible in the Federal district 
courts, thus overruling the decision in Unit- 
ed States v. Wade, and withdraw the juris- 
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diction of Federal appellate courts to review 
state or Federal trial court determinations 
admitting such testimony. It also would over- 
rule the decision in Mallory v. United States 
holding that unnecessary delay in bringing 
an arrested person before a magistrate is a 
ground for excluding a confession obtained 
during the period of delay. Finally, it would 
effect a withdrawal of the power of the Fed- 
eral courts to review state court convictions 
through habeas corpus. 

As teachers of constitutional and criminal 
law, we are dismayed by this attempt to 
overturn, in wholesale fashion, recent de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court in the field of 
criminal procedure. In our judgment, Title II 
is bad as a matter of policy, It is worse 
as & matter of constitutional law. 

In overruling Miranda and Wade, it repre- 
sents an attempt to withdraw constitutional 
protections by statutes—a power that Con- 
gress clearly does not have under the Con- 
stitution. 

In attempting to withdraw the jurisdic- 
tion of the Supreme Court to review state 
court decisions as to confessions and eye- 
witness testimony, it raises serious constitu- 
tional questions involving the limits of Con- 
gressional power under the Constitution. Al- 
though Congress has the power under Article 
III to determine the appellate jurisdiction 
of the Supreme Court, there is grave doubt 
that that Article empowers it selectively 
to withdraw the jurisdiction of the Court to 
review particular issues that arise in the 
context of a criminal case. If Congress could 
so use its power over the appellate juris- 
diction of the Supreme Court there would 
be nothing to prevent the Congress from 
promulgating similar legislation every time 
the Supreme Court reached a decision with 
which it disagreed. 

In abolishing Federal habeas corpus juris- 
diction in state criminal cases, Title II also 
raises serious constitutional questions since 
Article I of the Constitution bars suspension 
of the “privilege of the Writ of Habeas 
Corpus” except in cases of rebellion or in- 
vasion. 

Viewed as a whole, Title IT makes substan- 
tial inroads on the traditional power of the 
Federal courts to determine constitutional 
issues in state criminal cases. As a matter 
of policy, we consider this undesirable. His- 
torically the Federal courts have performed 
an important and useful function in review- 
ing state criminal convictions for constitu- 
tional error. Over the years, it has been 
amply demonstrated that state courts have 
not always effectively protected the consti- 
tutional rights of accused persons, Abolish- 
ing Federal court review would relegate im- 
portant issues of constitutional dimension 
to the authority of 50 state court systems, It 
would thus make for inconsistency and un- 
dercut the basic protection of individual 
rights that our system of judicial review 
has traditionally provided. 

In summary, we conclude that Title II of 
S. 917 represents bad law and poor policy. 
We vigorously oppose it and call upon you 
and your colleagues in the Senate to re- 
ject it. 

Sincerely yours, 

Norman Abrams, William Cohen, 
Kenneth Graham, Harold W. 
Horowitz, Kenneth Karst, Her- 
bert Morris, Melville B. Nim- 
mer, Monroe Price, Arthur Ro- 
sett, Lawrence Sager, Murray L. 
Schwartz, 

Professors of Law. 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 

Los ANGELES, 
SCHOOL oF Law, 
Los Angeles, Calif., April 26, 1968. 
Hon. JosEPH D. TYDINGS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR TypiInGcs: I have joined a 
letter to you, dated today, signed by some 
of my colleagues, concerning Title II of the 
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Safe Streets bill, S. 917. The purpose of this 
letter is to elaborate on some of the points 
made in that letter, concerning the uncon- 
stitutionality and undesirability of Title II. 

As a teacher of federal jurisdiction, as well 
as constitutional law, I am particularly con- 
cerned with the restriction of Supreme Court 
Jurisdiction, contained in proposed 18 U.S.C. 
§ 3502, and the severe curtailment of habeas 
corpus jurisdiction in the proposed amend- 
ment to 28 U.S.C. § 2256. 

The proposed reduction of Supreme Court 
and lower federal court jurisdiction in 18 
U.S.C. § 3502 would, since the days immedi- 
ately following the Civil War, be the first 
time that the jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court has been curtailed because of disagree- 
ment with the merits of the Court’s deci- 
sions. More important, it would mark the 
first time in our history that a jurisdictional 
statute has been used to control the merits 
of the future decisions of all federal courts. 
Because the serious policy implications of 
the use of Congress’ control over the Court's 
jurisdiction to control the Court’s decision 
of constitutional issues are so obvious, I will 
confine my discussion to the constitutional 
issues. Ex Parte McCardle, 74 U.S. 506 (1869), 
sustained the power of Congress to repeal 
the Court’s recently granted power to re- 
view decisions of the circuit courts on ha- 
beas corpus. While the repeal frustrated the 
Court’s review in the McCardle case itself, 
the McCardle case does not establish Con- 
gress’ power to remove entirely narrow 
classes of cases arising under the Constitu- 
tion from the Court’s reviewing power. Af- 
ter McCardle, the Court continued to have 
jurisdiction to review denial of the writ 
of habeas corpus by petition for original 
writs of habeas corpus and certiorari. Er 
parte Yerger, 75 U.S. 85 (1869). Moreover, 
nothing in the McCardle case justifies the 
power of Congress to deny jurisdiction to 
federal courts to determine discrete issues in 
cases where the courts continue to have 
jurisdiction over other federal issues in the 
case. Finally, and most significant, federal 
courts would continue to have jurisdiction 
to review and reverse state court decisions 
which hold that a confession should be ez- 
cluded on federal grounds. The determination 
whether the federal court can review federal 
law issues concerning confessions in state 
cases depends entirely upon the decision on 
the merits in the state courts, and not upon 
the nature of the case or the issues involved. 
Even conceding the power of Congress to 
deny federal jurisdiction entirely over cer- 
tain kinds of constitutional issues (a con- 
cession I have refuted above), it is settled 
that Congress can not use its power over 
jurisdiction to control the outcome of ju- 
dicial decisions in cases where the courts 
are given jurisdiction. United States v. Klein, 
80 U.S. 128 (1872). In short, 18 U.S.C. § 3502 
would not be a constitutional exercise of 
Congress’ power to control the jurisdiction 
of federal courts, but an unconstitutional 
attempt to control the merits of constitu- 
tional adjudication. 

The proposed amendment to 28 US.C. 
§ 2256 would be an unconstitutional sus- 
pension of the writ of habeas corpus. More- 
over, its impact upon the process of federal 
review of state court conviction will be more 
serious than that of any other provision of 
Title II. Its effects would go far beyond cases 
of exclusion of confessions and the products 
of illegal search and seizures. The Supreme 
Court is not physically able to review on 
certiorari the merits of federal constitutional 
issues in the decisions in criminal cases in 
the fifty states. If denial of certiorari is 
equivalent to the denial of all federal court 
review, either the Supreme Court must un- 
dertake such review to the point that it will 
be unable to function in other classes of 
cases, Or denial of the most basic federal 
constitutional rights of fair procedure will 
be without remedy in the federal courts. In 
the case of indigent prisoners, more and more 
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the extent of their right to fair procedure 
will depend on the adequacy of representa- 
tion by court-appointed counsel if all fur- 
ther review is denied simply because counsel 
failed to raise issues which “could have been 
determined” at the trial. With the amended 
habeas corpus bill, those states which pro- 
vide the lowest level of representation at the 
criminal trial will gain the largest immunity 
from further federal court review of the 
constitutionality of their procedures. It would 
be tragic if the amended habeas corpus bill 
should cripple the orderly development of 
minimum constitutional standards of fair 
procedure in criminal cases. That national 
tragedy might be dwarfed by the increased 
numbers of indigents imprisoned after trials 
which fail to meet the basic minimum of 
due process. 
Sincerely, 
WILLIAM COHEN, 
Professor of Law. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
Los ANGELES SCHOOL oF Law, 
Los Angeles, Calif., April 26, 1968. 
Senator JOSEPH D. TYDINGS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Typrncs: I recently joined 
with some of my colleagues in a letter dated 
April 26, 1968 addressed to you commenting 
on Title II of S. 917 as reported out by the 
Senate Judiciary Committee. I would like to 
take the opportunity to add some more par- 
ticularized thoughts to the comments ex- 
pressed in that letter. 

The attempt to overrule the decision in 
Miranda v. Arizona, in addition to being of 
very dubious constitutionality, is unfortu- 
nate, It is probably based upon the miscon- 
ception that Miranda somehow has ham- 
strung law enforcement efforts. Although 
there were outcries to this effect at the time 
of the decision, experience since has produced 
no substantial evidence that the Miranda 
doctrine has interferred significantly with 
effective law enforcement. 

The and waiver rules formulated 
in Miranda are designed simply to protect 
against the potentiality for compulsion in- 
volved where a suspect is “thrust into an un- 
familiar atmosphere and run through menac- 
ing police procedures,” and to insure that 
statements obtained are “truly the product of 
free choice.” If we have not abandoned our 
traditional concern about compelled or in- 
voluntary statements there can be no ob- 
jection to taking reasonable steps to protect 
against the risk of such compulsion. 

Similar grounds exist for rejecting the at- 
tempt to overrule the recent decision in 
United States v. Wade. There is no evidence 
that Wade has hampered law enforcement. 
Consistently with that decision, eyewitness 
testimony can still be used simply by pro- 
viding an opportunity for counsel to be pres- 
ent at any lineups. Surely the potential for 
“improper suggestion” inherent in pretrial 
lineups justifies providing this minimal de- 
gree of protection to a suspect in a criminal 
case. 

The attempt to overrule Mallory v. United 
States is also of doubtful merit. That case 
implemented Rule 5(a) of the Federal Rules 
of Criminal Procedure which prohibits un- 
necessary delay in bringing an arrested per- 
son before a magistrate, This bill would 
eliminate the one available sanction—the ex- 
clusion of statements made during the period 
of unnecessary delay—to encourage prompt 
presentation of the arrestee before a judicial 
officer, Unless we are prepared to abandon 
such promptness as a value in our criminal 
justice system, it behooves us to provide an 
effective sanction to insure that such delay 
does not occur. 

In this connection, it is worth noting that 
state courts have also begun to express seri- 
ous concern about such delay. In a recent 
case, People v. Powell, 59 Cal. Rptr. 817 
(1967), the Supreme Court of California said: 

“The principal purposes of the require- 
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ment of prompt arraignment are to prevent 
secret police interrogation, to place the issue 
of probable cause for the arrest before a 
judicial officer, to provide the defendant with 
full advice as to his rights and an oppor- 
tunity to have counsel appointed, and to en- 
able him to apply for bail or for habeas 
corpus when necessary . 

“In the case at bar the ‘delay was used to 
‘extract’ from these defendants not one but 
fourteen self-incriminating statements 

[W]e need not decide at this time 
whether the circumstances just described 
amounted to such prejudice as to render re- 
versible the denial of defendants’ constitu- 
tional and statutory rights to prompt ar- 
raignment. But we cannot condone such con- 
duct by the police, and any repetition thereof 
will be closely scrutinized.” 

In conclusion, let me also add another 
word about the several attempts in this bill 
to withdraw the jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court to review claims of error of constitu- 
tional dimension in the criminal process. 
Such attempts, if effective, would upset the 
existing delicate balance between our three 
coordinate branches of government. Histori- 
cally, the Supreme Court has functioned both 
symbolically and in fact to protect individ- 
ual liberty in our society. Legislation such 
as this would go far to undermine that role 
of the Court and, in my Judgment, be a sub- 
stantial step toward a type of society we 
abhor. 

Sincerely, 
NORMAN ABRAMS, 
Professor of Law. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
ANGELES, SCHOOL oF Law, 
Los Angeles, Calif., April 25, 1968. 
Senator JOSEPH D. TYDINGS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR TyrpINGcs: I have already 
joined with a number of my colleagues in 
a letter to you, commenting on Title II of 
S. 917. I want to add some personal re- 
flections. 

I believe that the legislation is uncon- 
stitutional and that, apart from this, bad 
policy. It seems to me that legislators legit- 
imately concerned with respect for law must 
exercise extraordinary care in avoiding the 
enactment of unconstitutional laws. It erodes 
the value of law for all when those special- 
ly responsible for its enactment are them- 
selves prepared to go beyond the limits of 
law. This ties in with the Miranda decision. 
There is no evidence that law enforcement 
has been hampered by that decision but 
there is good reason to believe that the risk 
of police violation of constitutional rights 
has been diminished. 

There is much talk these days of an in- 
crease in crime, of indifference to and dis- 
respect for law. The decisions of the Supreme 
Court in the area of protecting the rights 
of individuals are, for me, among the most 
persuasive reasons for believing that our laws 
deserve respect. Nothing, at this time partic- 
ularly, should be done to attack that in- 
stitution in our society which is most closely 
linked in the minds of many with preserva- 
tion of individual rights. 

Yours sincerely, 
HERBERT Morris, 
Professor of Law and 
Professor of Philosophy. 


Los 


CALIFORNIA WESTERN UNIVERSITY, 
San Diego, Calif., April 24, 1968. 
Re. S. 917, omnibus crime control and safe 
streets bill. 
Hon. Josepu D. TyprNnGs, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR TypINGs: Your letter of 
April 19 addressed to the Dean of this Law 
School has been referred to me for reply. 

Time does not permit a detailed analysis 
of the constitutionality of Title II of the 
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Crime Control bill. Nevertheless, it is ap- 
parent that the provisions thereof do raise 
serious constitutional questions. 

Section 3501(b) sets forth certain factors 
to be considered by the trial judge in deter- 
mining voluntariness of a confession. Even 
though the judge finds that one or more of 
these factors are missing he may nevertheless 
find the confession voluntary, and thus 
admissible. However, Miranda, establishes 
that the Fifth Amendment privilege against 
self-incrimination requires that certain 
warnings be given the accused before his 
confession can be admitted against him. 

If Congress can give a trial judge the power 
to admit a confession obtained in violation 
of the Fifth Amendment, then it is Con- 
gress, not the Supreme Court that is defining 
the Fifth Amendment. If Congress has the 
power to set the limits for the exercise of the 
Fifth Amendment, it would appear that it 
would also have the power to set the limits 
for the exercise of all other constitutional 
rights, restricting or enlarging them at will. 

Since the decision in Marbury v. Madison, 
this power has resided with the Supreme 
Court, and it is inconceivable that the Su- 
preme Court will (or should) change that 
at this late date in our history. 

Insofar as Section 3502 is concerned, the 
extent to which the Congress can enlarge or 
restrict the exercise of appellate power of the 
Supreme Court has not been definitely deter- 
mined. Nevertheless here again, history tells 
us that the Supreme Court is the final ar- 
biter of constitutional questions, not Con- 
gress. If Congress can prevent the Court 
from reviewing the constitutionality of the 
admissibility of a confession, why can’t Con- 
gress then restrict the review of other con- 
stitutional issues? For example, why could 
not Congress also then enact legislation pre- 
venting the Supreme Court from reviewing 
a State Supreme Court decision that the 
First Amendment had not been violated? 
Or any other Amendment? 

When one asks the question that way, it 
is apparent that while the exact limits of 
the appellate jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court have not been defined, our constitu- 
tional system requires that the Supreme 
Court be the final arbiter of constitutional 
issues, and that Congress not have the power 
to restrict the appellate review of constitu- 
tional adjudications made by State Supreme 
Courts. 

From a purely public policy point of view, 
I think that just proposing this kind of leg- 
islation is very unwise. Because of the chal- 
lenging times we live in today, we have great 
need to preserve our constitutional system, 
and for our people to understand and have 
confidence in it. This kind of legislation is 
designed to destroy the system, and destroy 
public confidence in it. 

This does not mean that the Court is above 
criticism, but criticism ought to be construc- 
tive and intelligent and not destructive and 
emotional. 

If ever there was a need for greater knowl- 
edge of the merit of our system, that need is 
here today. What we need is greater educa- 
tion of the people in the tremendous advan- 
tages of living under this system rather than 
an emotional attack upon the Court because 
we dislike its decisions. It would be far bet- 
ter for members of Congress to undertake to 
educate their constituents in the value of the 
system, rather than to tear it down. 

Sincerely, 
JAMES E. LEAHY, 
Associate Professor. 
CHASE COLLEGE, 
SCHOOL OF Law, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, April 25, 1968. 
Hon. JOSEPH D. TYDINGS, 
Committee on the Judiciary, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR TypINGs: I am in receipt of 
your recent letter of April 19, 1968, and a 
copy of Title II of S. 917. In reviewing the 
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proposed Title II, I was aghast at the pro- 
posals contained therein. In my opinion, 
Title II is patently contrary to the United 
States Constitution. It is an attempt to legis- 
latively remove the safeguards of the Bill 
of Rights and the Fourteenth Amendment. 
The reviewability of judicial action is the 
bulkwark against infringement of individual 
rights in this great country of ours. 

My greatest concern, however, is that these 
provisions were approved by a Committee of 
the Senate, containing many of its most 
distinguished and learned members. The 
future of this country is indeed dark, when 
our government leaders spearhead the as- 
sault upon the basic fundamental rights of 
the individual. True safeguards exist only 
if the worst element of society receives guar- 
antees accorded to others. 

I would urge that you, and your colleagues, 
make every effort to eliminate Title II, 

Very truly yours, 
C. NICHOLAS REVELOs, 
Acting Dean. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO CEN- 
TER FOR STUDIES IN CRIMINAL 
JUSTICE, THE Law SCHOOL, 
Chicago, Ill, April 22, 1968. 
Hon. JOSEPH TYDINGS, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR TyDIīNGs: I write to you 
about Title II of S. 917 as approved by the 
Senate Judiciary Committee. I do most earn- 
estly hope that this legislation will not re- 
ceive Congressional approval. 

I am closely concerned with many of the 
problems of the prevention and treatment 
of crime in this country; but I am not a 
specialist in constitutional issues and there- 
fore I shall not comment on the constitu- 
tionality of Title II or on the likely judicial 
consequences of its legislative acceptance. 
It is clear to me, however, that these pro- 
visions would make no contribution what- 
soever to reducing crime or the fear of 
crime in this country. They would not im- 
prove our prevention or treatment methods. 
They would not, I believe, increase police 
crime clearance rates. They are the product 
of misplaced frustration, not relevant to the 
serious problems of crime and its effective 
control. 

No responsible student of criminal law can 
look at the overcrowded dockets and routine 
processing of criminal cases in many State 
jurisdictions in this country without recog- 
nizing the need for some extra-State protec- 
tion both of the rights of the accused and of 
2 integrity of the system which confronts 

em. 

The better police forces and virtually all 
policemen now face community anxieties 
about crime in the streets which often sound 
to them like cries for action—any action— 
prompt and forceful, They need the protec- 
tions of clear rules. Title II would deny them 
this. Its passage at this time would undercut 
the more thoughtful voices within the police 
not only for lawful law enforcement but for 
effective law enforcement. This Act at this 
time would be seen by many police as a man- 
date for unlawfulness; there is little the 
country needs less, and many other police- 
men realize this. 

These views are, of course, my own; I can- 
not speak for the Center for Studies in Crimi- 
nal Justice but I know my views are widely 
shared by my colleagues. 

Yours sincerely, 
Norvat Morris. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 
THE LAW SCHOOL, 

Chicago, III., April 22, 1968. 
Senator JOSEPH TYDINGS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR TYDINGS: I as writing to ex- 
press my concern over Title II of Senate Bill 
917, as recently approved by the Senate Judi- 
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ciary Committee. This Title takes a substan- 
tial step backward in the quest for civilized 
criminal procedure, and it is in several re- 
spects of quite doubtful constitutionality. 

1. Section 2256, which would virtually 
abolish federal habeas corpus for persons 
convicted in state courts, would shift to the 
already burdened Supreme Court the entire 
task of overseeing the constitutionality of 
state criminal proceedings. Recent decisions 
demonstrate that the state courts are not 
always able or willing to protect the consti- 
tutional rights of the accused. The avail- 
ability of habeas corpus in the federal dis- 
trict courts gives some assurance that meri- 
torlous claims will not get lost in the enor- 
mous volume of petitions to the Supreme 
Court, and the district courts are in a better 
position than is the Supreme Court to review 
the constitutionality of convictions because 
of their ability to conduct factual hearings. 
To make the state-court decision conclusive 
as to matters that were or even could have 
been determined is to subordinate the con- 
stitutional rights of citizens to considera- 
tions of procedural expediency. To require a 
man to serve an unconstitutional sentence 
because his lawyer bungled is not a choice 
worthy of a free society. 

Moreover, section 2256 runs afoul of the 
provision in Article I, Section 9 of the Con- 
stitution forbidding suspension of habeas 
corpus. It is no defense that the proposal 
leaves habeas corpus intact as to persons in 
custody other than pursuant to a state-court 
judgment; as held in Eisentrager v. Forrestal, 
174 F. 2d 961 (D.C. Cir. 1949), the Constitu- 
tion forbids suspension of the privilege as to 
any class of persons. Nor is it material that 
the proposal purports not to eliminate habeas 
jurisdiction but only to make the state judg- 
ment conclusive; the Supreme Court has 
made clear that review of issues available in 
the state courts is necessary to the protec- 
tion of federal rights on habeas corpus, see 
Fay v. Nola, 372 U.S, 391 (1963), and to forbid 
investigation of such issues would effectively 
suspend the privilege. 

2. Section 3502 is an even more drastic 
proposal designed to eliminate altogether 
federal review of the validity of confessions 
utilized in state criminal proceedings. To 
abandon the long-established principle of 
Supreme Court review of the denial of fed- 
eral rights in state courts would be to risk 
leaving those denials uncorrected and also 
to invite disuniformity among the States in 
the interpretation and application of the 
Constitution. The fact that illegal convic- 
tions today continue to reach the Supreme 
Court before being set aside attests to the 
present need to preserve the Supreme 
Court's power. 

This section too presents serious consti- 
tutional difficulties. Although Congress has 
power under Article III to make “exceptions” 
to the Supreme Court's appellate jurisdic- 
tion, it has never been held that this power 
can be used to frustrate substantive consti- 
tutional rights. Ex parte McCardle, 7 Wall. 
506 (1864), which upheld a limitation of the 
Supreme Court’s jurisdiction by appeal, em- 
phasized that other avenues to the Court 
remained open. Cf. Battaglia v. General 
Motors Corp., 169 F.2d 254 (2d Cir. 1948), and 
Eisentrager v. Forrestal, 174 F.2d 961 (D.C. 
Cir. 1949), both holding the analogous power 
of Congress to limit district-court jurisdic- 
tion subject to constitutional limitations. 
Judicial review of the constitutionality of 
the acts of government, a critical part of our 
system of checks and balances, would be a 
delusion if it could be defeated by the simple 
expedient of phrasing a statute in jurisdic- 
tional terms. 

Section 3502 is subject to an additional 
constitutional infirmity, for it attempts to 
deprive the Supreme Court of power not 
over whole cases but over a single issue. 
Even if Congress were free to deprive the 
Court of jurisdiction altogether, it could 
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scarcely order the Court to decide cases in 
disregard of the Constitution. Ever since 
Marbury v. Madison, 1 Cranch 137 (1803), 
it has been settled that the Supreme Court, 
when a judgment is properly brought before 
it, must obey the Constitution. The Court 
cannot therefore be directed to affirm con- 
yictions unconstitutionally obtained. 

8. The provisions in proposed sections 
3501 and 3502 permitting the admission of 
eyewitness testimony and of voluntary con- 
fessions are designed to overturn recent Su- 
preme Court decisions recognizing the right 
of a suspect to prompt arraignment, to be 
informed of his rights, to the effective aid of 
counsel, and to effective cross-examination 
and confrontation of witnesses. Insofar as 
these decisions were based upon interpreta- 
tion of the Constitution, the proposals are 
beyond the power of Congress; the federal 
courts cannot be told to violate the Consti- 
tution. The Miranda and Wade decisions ex- 
plicitly invoked the Constitution; it seems 
most probable that the McNabb-Mallory rule 
requiring prompt arraignment, while based 
in those decisions upon the Court’s super- 
visory power over lower federal courts, would 
be held to be required by the Constitution 
if the supervisory power were curtailed. As 
a matter of policy the Title II proposals are 
most unfortunate. They encourage delay in 
arraignment, which is an important safe- 
guard against arbitrary incarceration. They 
encourage law-enforcement officers to take 
advantage of the ignorance of suspects. They 
increase the danger of convicting innocent 
persons on what Mr. Justice Frankfurter 
once called the untrustworthy testimony of 
strangers who caught a fleeting glimpse of 
the criminal. They suggest that the United 
States is not prepared to treat those ac- 
cused of crime in a fair and civilized manner. 

I urge that Title II be omitted from Sen- 
ate Bill 917. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Davin P. CURRIE, 
Professor of Law. 
COLLEGE or Law, 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, April 23, 1968. 
Hon. Josy D, TYDINGS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Committee on the Judiciary, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR TypINGs: Yesterday I re- 
ceived a copy of your letter addressed to the 
Dean of our law school respecting Title II 
of S. 917. Before April 29th, I shall not have 
time to write a brief or to comment at any 
length. Under the circumstances, I shall 
simply state my conclusion. The enactment 
of Title II of S. 917 would be a giant step 
backward in a civilized society. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILBUR R. LESTER, 
Rufus King Professor 
of Constitutional Law. 
DUKE UNIVERSITY, 
Durham, N.C., April 26, 1968. 
Hon. JoseEPH D. TYDINGS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Committee on the Judiciary, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR TypDINGs: We write for the 
purpose of urging the defeat of Title II of 
the so-called Omnibus Crime Control and 
Safe Streets bill. Title II contains a number 
of unfortunate amendments. One would deny 
lower federal courts jurisdiction to entertain 
collateral attacks on state court criminal 
judgments even where the constitutional 
rights of state defendants have been abridged 
thereby overruling Townsend v. Sain and 
Fay v. Noia. Another would deprive both the 
lower federal courts and the Supreme Court 
of the power to review the voluntariness of 
a confession admitted in a state criminal 
trial where the highest courts of a State has 
found the confession voluntary, regardless of 
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whether the State court flagrantly defied the 
Supreme Court's prior determinations of the 
appropriate standards required to be applied 
by the Fourteenth, Sixth and Fifth Amend- 
ments. Another provision would permit the 
introduction of a confession into evidence in 
a federal trial if the court determined that 
the confession was voluntary, even if the 
confession resulted from a custodial interro- 
gation in which the defendant had not been 
informed of his privilege against self-incrimi- 
nation and his right to assistance of counsel 
as required by the Fifth Amendment as in- 
terpreted by the Supreme Court in Miranda 
v. Arizona. The bill would also overturn the 
McNabb-Mallory doctrine which for twenty 
years has excluded the admission of confes- 
sions obtained during a period of unneces- 
sary delay between arrest and presentment 
before a magistrate in federal trials. Another 
amendment apparently designed to overrule 
the Supreme Court’s decision in the Wade 
and Gilbert cases, would not only permit the 
introduction of “eye witness” testimony 
under circumstances where a defendant has 
been denied the assistance of counsel at a 
lineup, in violation of the Sixth Amendment, 
but would go so far as to permit its admis- 
sion in circumstances where the admission 
of such testimony would constitute a denial 
of due process of law, as in the case of testi- 
mony resulting from an unfairly staged 
lineup. 

At this late date in our constitutional his- 
tory it seems clear that the Supreme Court 
is the final arbiter of the meaning of the Con- 
stitution. This is the meaning of Marbury v. 
Madison. The Court has interpreted the Fifth 
Amendment in Miranda and the Sixth 
Amendment in Wade. It is not the function 
of the Congress, and beyond its power, to 
overrule these decisions. It is equally clear 
that it has no right to require a federal court 
to permit a conviction to rest on evidence 
obtained in violation of the Constitution. 
Furthermore the impartial studies now avail- 
able (Yale, Georgetown, Pittsburgh) provide 
no basis for a belief that these decisions have 
had any substantial effect upon police effec- 
tiveness. 

It is doubtful if the Congress has the au- 
thority to deny the Supreme Court the right 

to review a state court ruling admitting a 
' confession obtained in violation of the Fifth 
or Fourteenth Amendments, after a state 
Supreme Court has opined that the confes- 
sion is voluntary. The power to limit the ap- 
pellate jurisdiction of the Supreme Court is 
asserted to find support in Ex parte McCardle, 
decided a century ago. It is doubtful if Mc- 
Cardle would be decided the same way today. 
Indeed its holding was limited two years later 
in United States v. Klein. In any case, even 
if it continues to have vitality, it may be 
distinguished. The bill in question poses 
grave problems of the equal protection of the 
laws which did not face the Court in Mc- 
Cardle. A single class of defendants in state 
prosecutions, those whose confessions have 
been found voluntary by the highest state 
courts, are alone deprived of the right to re- 
view by the Supreme Court of lower court 
rulings affecting their rights under the Con- 
stitution. It is extremely questionable if there 
is anything about this class of defendants 
which is sufficiently distinctive to merit sub- 
jecting its members to this type of overt 
discrimination. 

In any case, the attempt to divest the Court 
of appellate jurisdiction in an area where 
Congress disagrees with its decisions poses a 
great threat to the balance of powers. The 
attempted exercise of such power by the Con- 
gress would set an unfortunate precedent 
which might ultimately imperil the judicial 
independence which has been the bulwark 
of freedom since the inception of the Re- 
public. 

The immediate result of divesting the court 
of jurisdiction to review rulings of volun- 
tariness” is clear. Two cases during the pres- 
ent term provide examples of the level of 
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civilization in criminal procedure which 
would result from limiting the Supreme 
Court’s jurisdiction as the bill proposes. 

In Beecher v. Alabama a badly wounded 
negro confessed to the rape and murder of 
a white woman at gunpoint after Tennessee 
police had told him that they would kill him 
if he didn't tell the truth and fired a rifle 
next to his ear in order to emphasize the 
point. Five days later in a morphine stupor 
and intense pain the defendant signed writ- 
ten confessions prepared by Alabama investi- 
gators who had engaged in a 90 minute con- 
versation with him after the defendant had 
been instructed to “cooperate” with them by 
the medical attendant in charge. The Ala- 
bama Supreme Court concluded that the 
confessions taken from him by the investiga- 
tors were voluntary. 

In Brooks v. Florida the defendant ac- 
cused of rioting in a prison was confined with 
two other prisoners for 14 days in a cell 7 
to 13 feet long and 6% feet wide. The cell 
had no external window, no bed or other 
furnishings or facilities except a hole in the 
floor which served as a commode. Brooks was 
fed 12 ounces of “peas and carrots in a soup 
form” and eight ounces of water daily. The 
defendant's testimony that he was stripped 
naked before being thrown into the cell was 
not controverted. During his two weeks his 
only contact with the outside room was in- 
terviews with the prison investigating of- 
fice. On the 15th day of confinement under 
these conditions, the defendant was brought 
before the investigating officer and confessed. 
The Florida court upheld this conviction. 

It is difficult to believe that the Senate 
could want state rulings of this kind to be 
upheld. But this would be the result of the 
bill reported to the floor of the Senate by the 
Judiciary Committee. 

The denial of jurisdiction to lower federal 
courts in cases in which state criminal judg- 
ments are attacked on constitutional grounds 
is defended upon the basis of the Congres- 
sional power to limit the jurisdiction of the 
lower federal courts. The practical effect 
would be to suspend for state prisoners the 
federal writ of habeas corpus, the “Great 
Writ” which has protected the liberty of Eng- 
lish-speaking persons for almost three hun- 
dred years. In addition, substantial problems 
of equal protection are implicit in a situation 
where the meaning of the Constitution de- 
pends on local option unless Supreme Court 
review can be obtained, Even if such a dras- 
tic step is constitutional, it seems clearly to 
be unwise. The large number of cases brought 
to the federal courts by state prisoners has 
resulted from two factors, the refusal or fail- 
ure of some state courts to follow Supreme 
Court decisions, and the failure of most 
states to enact modern post-conviction rem- 
edies. The Supreme Court is not able to re- 
view all cases where there are substantial al- 
legations of deprivation of Constitutional 
rights. To permit the continued confinement 
of state prisoners, whose convictions rest on 
evidence obtained in violation of the Con- 
stitution, or whose sentences violate Con- 
stitutional mandates, would make the Bill of 
Rights meaningless to substantial numbers 
of citizens accused of crime, and reduce the 
Supremacy clause to a meaningless rubric in 
the field of criminal procedure. It would also 
remove one of the principal incentives to the 
reform of state criminal procedure. 

Over-turning the MeNabb-Mallory rule is 
likewise unwise. During twenty years it has 
proved to be an effective device for dis- 
couraging arrests without probable cause, 
and implementing the privilege against self- 
incrimination, the right to counsel, and the 
right to bail. Furthermore, there is no evi- 
dence that it has, in the past or at the pres- 
ent, constituted any impediment to federal 
law enforcement outside of the District of 
Columbia. 

Last year the Congress passed legislation 
over-turning the Mallory Rule in the District 
of Columbia, but requiring the safeguards 
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constitutionally required by the Miranda de- 
cision which are absent from the present 
bill. The present effort to overturn Mallory 
can only be described as a symbolic gesture 
designed to set back the evolution of a crim- 
inal procedure which will protect the rights 
of the citizenry with no attendant benefits 
to law enforcement, The manner in which 
the bill seeks to achieve these objects again 
raises doubts concerning its constitution- 
ality. The bill does not permit delays in order 
to interrogate. It requires the Court to admit 
evidence obtained during a period of unlaw- 
ful delay. It may be doubted whether such an 
approach is consistent with the imperative 
of judicial independence and the integrity ot 
the processes of justice which are implicit 
in Article III of the Constitution. 

These comments are hot intended to con- 
stitute a detailed presentation of all of the 
legal principles involved. We regret that we 
were not invited to present our views before 
the Judiciary Committee under circum- 
stances where a scholarly study could have 
been prepared. This document has been pre- 
pared in the few days available to us after 
receipt of your letter in an effort to express 
sincere hope that the Senate will delete Title 
II from the bill when it reaches the floor, 

Yours very truly, 
A. KENNETH PYE, 

Professor of Law [Criminal Procedure}, 
Duke University. 

WILLIAM W. VAN ALSTYNE, 

Professor of Law [Constitutional Law] 
Duke University. 

DANIEL H. POLLITT, 

Professor of Law [Constitutional Law 
and Criminal Procedure], University 
of North Carolina. 

FRANK R. STRONG, 
Professor of Law [Constitutional Law] 
University of North Carolina. 
Emory UNIVERSITY, 
ScHoor or Law, 

Atlanta, Ga., April 24, 1968. 

Senator Josern D. TYDINGS, 

Committee on the Judiciary, 

U.S. Senate, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Typincs: I appreciate very 
much your sending me a copy of Title II 
of S. 917 and calling attention to the effect 
of its provisions on recent decisions of the 
Supreme Court which have delineated for 
our society the outlines of “fair treatment“ 
for persons suspected of crime. 

It seems to me that once our society is 
presented, by an authoritative branch of 
government, with a higher standard of “fair 
treatment” than what has customarily been 
followed, another branch of government can 
hardly settle for less. The point is that new 
ideas have already come upon the current 
scene in this area of criminal procedures and 
Title II, even if passed, cannot obliterate 
these ideas; such legislation can only mark 
those who support it as being willing to set- 
tle for “unfair treatment”—and this in the 
face of our time-honored notion that a man 
is presumed innocent until proved guilty. 

It is really strange legislation that de- 
liberately sets our federal trial court judges 
against our federal appellate judges and our 
state courts against our federal courts when 
the situation today cries out for more unity. 

Surely there must be a better way. 

Sincerely yours, 
Bren F. JOHNSON, 
Dean. 
LOYOLA UNIVERSITY, 
SCHOOL OF LAW, 
Los Angeles, Calif., April 25, 1968. 
Hon. Josera D. TYDINGS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Senator TyDINGS: I have read with 
interest your letter of April 19, 1968, ad- 
dressed to the Dean of this faculty. 
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Upon a reading of the enclosed proposed 
legislation, it occurred to me that the enact- 
ment of any such legislation could be one 
of the most serious legislative acts in recent 
history. I can imagine no good which could 
possibly arise out of any such legislation. I 
will not use your time unnecessarily by ex- 
panding upon the obvious constitutional, 
ethical, and psychological problems which 
can be created by such legislation. In my 
opinion, therefore, you are entitled to the 
most complete support for the position you 
have taken, and it is my sincerest hope that 
this portion of the Crime Bill will be deleted 
before its final enactment. 

If I can be of any further service in this 
matter, I would be delighted to do anything 
which you request. 

Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE C. GARBESI, 
Professor of Law. 
NEWPORT BEACH, CALIF., 
April 26, 1968. 
Hon. JoserH D. TYDINGS, 
Senate Judiciary Committee, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Passage of Senate bill 917 would be fatal 

to judicial system. Please note my strong 


protest. 
J. REX DIBBLE, 
Professor of Law and Former Dean, 
Loyola Law School. 
UNIVERSITY OF MAINE, 
SCHOOL oF Law, 
Portland, Maine, April 23, 1968. 

Hon. JOSEPH D. TYDINGs, 
U.S. Senate, 
Committee on the Judiciary, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR TypINcs: I concur with you 
that the proposed Title II of the Omnibus 
Crime Control and Safe Streets bill contains 
provisions that would be most unwise. I am 
circulating your letter, with a copy of the 
bill, among the faculty of this law school 
with the suggestion that they write to you if 
they are so inclined. 

Thank you for drawing the material to my 
attention. 

Sincerely yours, 
EDWARD S. GODFREY, 
Dean. 


UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND, 
SCHOOL OF LAW, 
Baltimore, Md., April 23, 1968. 
Hon. JOSEPH D. TYDINGS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR TypINGS: Title II of the 
proposed Crime Bill (S. 917) now before the 
United States Senate contains provisions on 
confessions and eyewitness testimony in 
criminal cases and on federal habeas corpus 
which are very unwise and of doubtful con- 
stitutionality. 

Title II first provides that in a federal 
criminal prosecution a confession shall be 
admissible in evidence if it is voluntarily 
given. The states, on the other hand, are not 
required to adopt any particular test on the 
admissibility of confessions in criminal cases. 
However, Title II does attempt to withdraw 
from the jurisdiction of the federal courts 
the review of a ruling by a state court sys- 
tem that a confession is admissible into 
evidence as voluntarily made. This latter 
provision is an open invitation to the states 
to return to the old voluntariness test on 
the admissibility of confessions and an at- 
tempt to shield states which adopt such a 
course from federal court review of criminal 
convictions where such confessions are ad- 
mitted into evidence. All these provisions are 
in direct conflict with the Supreme Court's 
landmark decision in Miranda v. Arizona, 
which discarded the old voluntariness test 
on the admissibility of confessions and held 
that additional safeguards must be developed 
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to protect, in the setting of custodial interro- 
gation, a suspect’s constitutional privilege 
against self-incrimination. Any confessions 
obtained by the police in the absence of 
these safeguards were held inadmissible. The 
Miranda opinion required in the way of safe- 
guards basically that the police warn the 
suspect that he has a right to remain silent 
and a right to the presence of an attorney, 
either retained or appointed. The Miranda 
opinion was nevertheless very clear in stating 
that federal and state governments were free 
to supplant these safeguards with other safe- 
guards which they found more appropriate 
or workable so long as the latter safeguards 
were fully effective in protecting a suspect’s 
privilege against self-incrimination. Title II 
does not do this. Rather, its provision on the 
admissibility of confessions are in direct con- 
flict with the Supreme Court’s Miranda de- 
cision, which found that the voluntariness 
test did not adequately protect the rights of 
the suspect. Title II therefore does not deal 
constructively with the problem of reconcil- 
ing the suspect's privilege against self-in- 
crimination with effective law enforcement; 
but rather provokes an unseemly and need- 
less confrontation between Congress and the 
Supreme Court. In doing this the Title un- 
wisely departs from the Miranda opinion’s 
well-founded concern with protecting the 
dignity and integrity of a person suspected 
but not yet convicted of the commission of a 
crime. 

The provisions of Title II on eye-witness 
testimony are open to similar objections. The 
testimony of an eye-witness to a crime that 
the defendant was the perpetrator has often 
proved to be unreliable. One of the chief 
causes of this unreliability is that the eye- 
witness often first identifies the defendant 
as the perpetrator in a line-up or other pre- 
trial confrontation where various suggestive 
influences may lead the eye-witness to pick 
out the defendant. To protect innocent de- 
fendants from faulty identification proc- 
esses, the Supreme Court held in the recent 
case of United States v. Wade that the sus- 
pect had a constitutional right to counsel 
during such crucial pre-trial confrontations. 
A courtroom identification of the defendant 
is inadmissible if it is the product of a prior 
identification of the defendant at a pre-trial 
confrontation where the defendant neither 
had nor waived counsel. Once again the way 
remains open for Congress or the states to 
develop alternative means of protecting an 
accused from an erroneous identification. 
Title II does not adopt this constructive ap- 
proach but enters into direct collision with 
the Supreme Court’s Wade decision when it 
provides, in effect, that eye-witness testi- 
mony shall in all instances be admissible in 
state and federal criminal trials. 

Title II also seeks to abolish the rule, estab- 
lished by the Supreme Court in Mallory v. 
United States, that any confession obtained 
by federal officers during an illegal detention 
is inadmissible in the federal courts. The 
Mallory rule does not derive from the Con- 
stitution but from the Supreme Court’s ex- 
ercise of its supervisory power over the ad- 
ministration of federal justice. Nevertheless, 
few individual rights are more precious than 
the right to be brought before a judicial 
Officer within a reasonable time after an 
arrest for purposes of obtaining bail, a pre- 
liminary hearing, or information on one’s 
rights. Congress should not encourage federal 
law enforcement officers to delay bringing an 
arrested person before a judge by telling 
the officers that no matter how long they 
delay the confession may still be admissible. 
The recently enacted District of Columbia 
Crime Bill permits the District police to de- 
tain a suspect for three hours prior to bring- 
ing him before a judge. Three hours should 
be ample time for the police, and any further 
delay should be considered in the majority 
of cases as unreasonable. Federal law en- 
forcement officers should not be able to profit 
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from such an unreasonable delay by obtain- 
ing a confession. 

Perhaps the most regrettable provision in 
Title II is the attempt to withdraw from the 
federal courts the habeas corpus jurisdiction 
over state prisoners. This withdrawal of jur- 
isdiction may amount to an unconstitutional 
suspension of the great writ of habeas corpus. 
In any case, this provision deprives state 
prisoners of a readily available federal forum 
in which to raise federal constitutional 
claims and leaves the determination of a 
state defendant’s federal constitutional 
rights entirely to the state courts, subject 
only to discretionary review by the Supreme 
Court on the defendant’s direct appeal from 
his conviction. Such a withdrawal of federal 
jurisdiction upsets the delicate balance of 
federal state relationships. As the Supreme 
Court indicated in its discussion of the fed- 
eral habeas corpus jurisdiction in Henry v. 
Mississippi, the federal courts grant the state 
judiciary full opportunity to air and deter- 
mine initially federal constitutional claims 
and only intervene on habeas corpus when 
federal constitutional rights have been de- 
nied. It appears most unwise to remove this 
federal check on the states’ administration 
of criminal justice. 

For the above reasons we as individuals 
urge you to do all in your power to secure 
the defeat of Title II on the Senate floor. 

Very truly yours, 
Epwarp A, TOMLINSON, 
(Drafter of the letter), 
BERNARD AUERBACH, 
Lewis D. ASPER, 
EVERETT GOLDBERG, 
LAURENCE M. KATZ, 
SANFORD JAY ROSEN, 
JAMES W. MCELHANEY, 
GARRETT POWER, 
Members of the Faculty. 


UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND, 
SCHOOL or Law, 
Baltimore, Md., April 23, 1968. 
Hon, JOSEPH D. TYDINGS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR TyDINGS: Thank you for 
your letter of April 19th alerting us to the 
dangers lurking in Title II of S. 917. Several 
members of the faculty are drafting a com- 
prehensive letter dealing in specific terms 
with the objections that can and should be 
made to Title II. Their letter will reach you 
soon. 

Meanwhile, let me just make two points: 

1. Much of Title II seems to me to be 
destructive; it creates unnecessary and un- 
seemly tension between the Congress 
(which may pass it) and the Supreme 
Court (which will be called upon to pass 
on its constitutionality). 

2. Congress can take constructive action 
to clarify what law enforcement officials can 
do within the guidelines of current Supreme 
Court decisions, without the im- 
portant rights that have been granted the 
accused. Such a legislative approach, I think, 
would have widespread support in the 
academic community as well as elsewhere. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM P. CUNNINGHAM, 
Dean. 


BALTIMORE, MD., 
April 24, 1968. 
Hon. Joserx D. TYDINGS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Typines: Thank you for 
bringing to my attention the crime bill cur- 
rently before the Senate, Title II of which 
would amend chapter 223 of title 18 and 
chapter 153 of title 28 of the United States 
Code. In my judgment, it is a very bad ap- 
proach to a difficult problem. 

I share the apparent discontent of the bill’s 
proponents with the exclusionary rules de- 
veloped by the Supreme Court, in an attempt 
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to insure fairness in criminal proceedings. 
Such rules sometimes free the guilty to 
achieve their ends. I would like to see Con- 
gress and the States try to work out alterna- 
tives which would permit conviction of the 
guilty, such as, for example, administrative 
and training procedures within law enforce- 
ment agencies which would make police 
misconduct a rarity. Such approaches to the 
problem, not open to the courts to initiate, 
are open to legislative bodies. But I see noth- 
ing of such a constructive nature in this bill. 

Unless alternatives can be developed, we 
must stay with the exclusionary rules if we 
are to seek fairness. The cases before the 
Supreme Court will continue to be difficult, 
and its decisions will sometimes seem to be 
wrong, but the Court must continue to re- 
view State practices and supervise federal 
practices, because history shows that without 
such action’ many law enforcement agencies 
and State courts will not adequately police 
themselves, The bill may be bad constitution- 
ally as well as bad as a matter of policy; it 
is doubtful that the constitution permits 
this kind of limitation of the Supreme 
Court's jurisdiction in such an important 
area of civil liberties. 

My colleagues, Professor John W. Ester and 
Assistant Professors Robert G. Fisher and 
Lawrence L. Kiefer, have authorized me to 
say that they agree with the views expressed 
in this letter. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN M. BRUMBAUGH, 
Professor of Law, University of Maryland 
School of Law, 


UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND, 
SCHOOL or Law, 
Baltimore, Md., April 24, 1968. 
Hon. JosrErn D. TYDINGS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR TypINnGs: Title II of the pro- 
posed Crime Bill presently before the Senate 
reflects a genuine feeling of concern that the 
Supreme Court is, in effect, penalizing the 
public by requiring the release of confessed 
criminals in its attempt to prevent law en- 
forcement officials from violating the civil 
rights of indigent defendants in criminal 
proceedings. 

In my opinion, however, the proposed bill 
bends too far the other way in eliminating 
Supreme Court review in the area of con- 
fessions. While somewhat similar restrictions 
have been imposed upon the appellate juris- 
diction of the Supreme Court and have been 
held constitutional (Ex parte McCardle, 7 
Wall, (74 U.S.) 506; see U.S. v. Klein, 13 Wall. 
(80 U.S.) 128, 1872), experience has shown 
that without Supreme Court review, state 
courts and agencies cannot be relied upon to 
assure fair police and trial practices. The 
proposed limitations upon the use of the 
writ of habeas corpus would be a body blow 
to civil liberties as would be the removal of 
the unifying force of Supreme Court review 
upon the disparate constitutional interpreta- 
tions of the fifty states. 

Congress and the states should, however, 
consider alternative approaches directed to 
the heart of the problem, namely, the con- 
duct of law enforcement officials. Such of- 
ficials might be made amenable to civil 
suits and perhaps governmental sanctions for 
unacceptable, clearly defined misconduct, 
such as coercing a defendant to confess or a 
delay of more than a few hours in bringing 
him before a magistrate. Radical revision of 
present training and administrative proce- 
dures of law enforcement officials could also 
accomplish much in this area. Until satis- 
factory alternatives are developed, it would 
be most unfortunate to remove the Supreme 
Court’s jurisdiction over an area as vital as 
civil liberties, 

Sincerely yours, 
AARON M. SCHREIBER, 
Associate Professor of Law. 
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UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
Law ScHOOL, 
Ann Arbor, Mich., April 25, 1968. 
Re the unconstitutionality of title II of 
S. 917. 
Hon. JOSEPH D. Tror Nos, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR TyDINGS: After wrestling for 
decades with the unruly, unsatisfactory ‘“vol- 
untariness” test for the admissibiilty of 
confessions—an elusive, measureless stand- 
ard of psychological coercion developed by 
accretion on almost an ad hoc, case-by-case 
basis, a test so uncertain and unpredictable 
that it guided police conduct very little, if at 
all—the Supreme Court of the United States 
finally displaced it with a set of relatively 
firm, specific guidelines: “Custodial ques- 
tioning” must be preceded by warning the 
suspect that “he has a right to remain si- 
lent, that any statement he does make may 
be used as evidence against him, and that 
he has a right to the presence of an attor- 
ney, either retained or appointed.” Miranda 
v. United States, 384 U.S. 436, 444 (1966). 

We do not claim there is nothing to be said 
for a constitutional amendment modifying 
the Supreme Court's reading of the Fifth 
Amendment to prohibit police interrogators 
from compelling a defendant to be “a witness 
against himself” and the Court's interpreta- 
tion of the Sixth Amendment to afford a per- 
son in the police station, as well as in the 
courtroom, “the assistance of counsel for his 
defence.” We maintain only that there is 
nothing to be said for a bill which pretends 
there are no constitutional principles at stake 
but simultaneously flies in the face of this 
nation’s constitutional traditions by seeking 
to insulate the bill from judicial review. 

We realize that some members of Congress 
are unhappy about recent Supreme Court 
constitutional rulings in the police inter- 
rogation-confession area, but we submit this 
scarcely justifies an expression of unhap- 
piness in the form of a statute which in one 
breath fails to recognize the existence of au- 
thoritative constitutional decisions squarely 
on point, but in the next breath manifests 
sufficient awareness of the bill's constitu- 
tional infirmity to seek to prevent the federal 
courts from performing their essential and 
traditional function of de a stat- 
ute's consistency with the federal constitu- 
tion. To solemnly pass title II into law, in 
order to register unhappiness or wishful 
thinking, seems to be nothing less than a 
perversion of the legislative process. 

In the thirty since Brown v. Missis- 
sippi, 297 U.S, 278 (1936), the first fourteenth 
amendment due process confession case, the 
U.S. Supreme Court took an average of only 
one state confession case per year—and two- 
thirds of these were “death penalty” cases. 
See Prettyman, Jr., Death and the Supreme 
Court 297-98 (1961). But Section (e) of Title 
If purports to remove even this modest check 
on state courts by purporting to take away 
the U.S. Supreme Court's power to “disturb 
in any way” a state court’s finding that an 
admission or confession was “voluntarily 
made”. 

It is well to remember that but for the 
intervention of the U.S. Supreme Court, the 
defendant in Brown v. Mississippi would have 
been convicted on the basis of a confession 
obtained after thirty-six hours of continuous 
interrogation by police “relays”; the defend- 
ant in Malinski v. New York, 324 U.S. 401 
(1945) would have been convicted on the 
basis of a confession obtained from him only 
after he had been stripped of all his clothing 
for three hours; and the defendant in Davis v. 
North Carolina, 384 U.S. 737 (1966) would 
have been convicted on the basis of a con- 
fession taken from him only after he had 
been questioned an hour or two each day for 
sizteen days—during which time no one 
other than his police captors saw or spoke to 
him. All of these confessions—according to 
the state courts—were “voluntarily made.” 
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In a few short days we shall celebrate “Law 
Day.” On that day leaders of the Congress 
and the bench and bar will undoubtedly 
point with pride to our “accusatorial, adver- 
sary system,” of which the right to counsel 
and the privilege against self-incrimination 
are dominant features. A vote for Title II is 
a@ vote to honor our ideals only on Law Day” 
and other ceremonial occasions, but to forget 
them the rest of the year. 

Sincerely yours, 

Layman E. Allen, Olin L, Browder, Paul 
D. Carrington, Robert A. Choate, Al- 
fred F. Conard, Luke K. Cooperrider, 
Whitmore Gray, Robert James Harris, 
Carl S. Hawkins, Jerold H. Israel, John 
H. Jackson, Michael S. Josephson, 
Douglas A. Kahn, Yale Kamisar, Paul 
G. Kauper, Thomas E. Kauper, Arthur 
R. Miller, William J. Pierce, Terrance 
Sandalow, Joseph L. Sax, Stanley 
Siegel, Russell A. Smith, Theodore J. 
St. Antoine, Richard V. Wellman, L. 
Hart Wright, Kenneth L. Yourd, Mem- 
bers of the Faculty. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN Law SCHOOL, 

Ann Arbor, Mich, April 25, 1968. 
Hon. JOSEPH D. TYDINGs, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR TYDINGS:- This letter relates 
to Title II of the Omnibus Crime Control and 
Safe Streets bill (S. 917), recently reported 
by the Senate Judiciary Committee. Because I 
believe the provisions of Title II are founded 
on erroneous assumptions and constitute a 
serious threat to the American tradition of 
constitutional government, I feel obliged to 
state the basis for my views. 

Having spent the larger part of my profes- 
sional life in the study of criminal law and 
the administration of criminal justice in the 
United States. I am, of course, aware of the 
agitated concern engendered in some quarters 
by the decisions of the U.S. Supreme Court 
in cases like Miranda and Mallory. I shall not 
pause to argue the merits of these decisions; 
nor am I disposed to challenge the sincerity 
of those who have disagreed with the Court. 
I am convinced, however, that the Court's 
critics have unreasonably exaggerated the 
importance of these decisions in their efforts 
to explain the problems confronting Ameri- 
can law enforcement today. The evidence 
overwhelmingly supports the view that the 
crime rate and the comparative ineffective- 
ness of law enforcement in this country have 
very little to do with judicially fashioned 
rules of evidence of the sort announced by the 
Supreme Court in Miranda, Mallory, Wade, 
and kindred decisions. In my judgment, the 
effort to make the Supreme Court the scape- 
goat for the failure of American law en- 
forcement is wrong for the same reasons that 
the sale of patent-medicine cures for cancer 
are wrong: it is based on an erroneous diag- 
nosis of the illness and is dangerous because 
it diverts attention from the real problems 
and creates false hopes in an ineffectual 
remedy. 

But even more serious is the method Title 
II proposes. Stripping the Court of juris- 
diction in certain types of cases because 
members of Congress happen to disagree with 
the Court’s view of the constitutional com- 
mands is a step down a road that leads to 
fundamental alteration in the distribution 
of powers in the American system. Once a 
first step is taken along this path, it will be 
difficult to avoid other steps in the future. I 
regard Title II as fully as ominous an assault 
on the Supreme Court as the court-packing 
proposal of the 1930’s. In some respects it may 
be a more insidious threat, for it is less forth- 
right and candid, and its dangers less ap- 
parent to the public at large. 

I strongly urge that Title II be deleted from 
the bill. 

Sincerely yours, 
Francis A. ALLEN, 
Dean. 
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UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI, 
SCHOOL or Law, 
Columbia, Mo., April 24, 1968. 
Hon. JOSEPH D. TYDINGS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR TYDINGS: Your letter to Dean 
Joe E. Covington dated April 19, 1968, and 
concerning S. 917 has been referred to me 
for reply. Your letter requested a reply not 
later than April 29. 

All of the undersigned members of this 
faculty are specially concerned with either 
Constitutional Law, Criminal Law or Evi- 
dence. 

Due to the shortness in time, it is not 
possible for us to delineate the reasons for 
our views. It will have to suffice that, for 
reasons of unconstitutionality or unde- 
sirability, we are opposed to all of the pro- 
visions included in Title II of S. 917. Please 
add our names to the list of opponents of this 
proposed legislation. 

Respectively, 
WILLIAM P. MURPHY, 
Professor of Law. 
Epwarp H. HUNVALD, Jr. 
Professor of Law. 
T. E. LAVER, 
Associate Professor of Law. 
GRANT S. NELSON, 
Assistant Professor of Law. 
ELwoop L. THOMAS, 
Assistant Professor of Law. 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH DAKOTA, 
SCHOOL o Law, 
Grand Forks, N. Dak., April 23, 1968. 
Senator JOSEPH D. TYDINGS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Committee on the Judiciary, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Trios: Thank you for 
your recent letter with its enclosure of S. 
917. Since I teach our criminal procedure 
course, the Dean has forwarded the materials 
to me. 

Not only do I regard the statute as being 
itself unlawful, to the extent that it at- 
tempts to correct a constitutional decision 
through ordinary legislation, but I further 
believe that it would reverse a very whole- 
some trend in recent Supreme Court deci- 
sions: toward removing justice from the list 
of marketable commodities, and encouraging 
economic and ethnic minorities to respect 
the law by demonstrating to them that the 
law respects them. It is. decisions such as 
Miranda which provide the most effective 
corrective to “crime in the streets”; not bills 
such as S. 917, however deceptively labelled. 

Thank you for your efforts to defeat this 
statute. 

Very truly yours, 
MARTIN B. MARGULIEs, 
Assistant Projessor of Law. 


NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 
or Law, 
Boston, Mass., April 22, 1968. 
Hon, JOSEPH D. TYDINGS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR TyrpincGs: Enclosed is a state- 
ment concerning Title II of S. 917. You are 
free to use it in whatever way you wish. 

Iam in complete agreement with your view 
on this bill, and its progress to date reflects 
an unrealistic attitude on the part of the 
members of Congress. 

Sincerely, 
THOMAS J. O'TOOLE, 
Dean. 
STATEMENT OF DEAN THOMAS J. O'TOOLE, 

NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF Law, 

CONCERNING TITLE II or S. 917 (THE “Om- 

NIBUS CRIME CONTROL BILL”) 

So far as it applies to state criminal trials, 
Title II appears to be constitutional in the 
light of existing precedents. 
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Its constitutionality depends, however, on 
a technicality. Under Article III of the 
United States Constitution, the appellate 
jurisdiction of all the federal courts and the 
original jurisdiction of the lower federal 
courts are subject to Congressional defini- 
tions. If Congress were to enact Title II, it 
would be saying to some persons convicted in 
state criminal trials: even if you have been 
unconstitutionally convicted, we are depriv- 
ing you of any federal opportunity to have 
your rights vindicated. By withdrawing the 
rights to writ of habeas corpus, Congress 
would be sharply narrowing this most an- 
cient and hallowed device by which Ameri- 
cans and their British forbears have pro- 
tected their personal liberty against arbitrary 
government action. 

Insofar as it applies to criminal trials in 
the federal courts, the proposed Title II is 
blatantly unconstitutional, The Mallory rule 
has never been placed on constitutional 
grounds, but Miranda and its ramifications 
are nothing more than an explicit develop- 
ment of the constitutional rights to fair trial 
and to representation by counsel. In non- 
legal terms, these judicial rulings represent 
not simply a desire to avoid convicting the 
innocent, but also an attempt to secure rec- 
ognition of the human dignity of all persons, 
even those who stand accused. 

At this point in national history, when 
constructive and imaginative approaches to 
our urban problems are desperately needed, 
the enactment of Title II would be an angry 
and vindictive attempt to return criminal 
justice to a more barbaric stage. Worse than 
that, it would be a declaration by Congress 
of disaffection with our Bill of Rights and 
the independence of our federal judiciary. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
THE Law SCHOOL, 
Philadelphia, Pa., April 24, 1968. 
Hon. JosEPH D. TYDINGS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR TYDINGS: We write to express 
our strong concern over the provisions of 
Title It of S. 917 (the “Safe Streets” bill), 
currently before the Senate. 

Every one of the provisions of this Title 
presents a serious constitutional question. 
To the extent this means only that they may 
prove to be ineffective or invalid, that would 
not necessarily be sufficient reason to oppose 
passage. The bulk of these provisions, how- 
ever sweep much too broadly, creating seri- 
ous additional problems going to the core 
of our governmental system. 

The provisions which would restrict the 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court and of 
the inferior federal courts (especially with 
regard to habeas corpus) are particularly 
troublesome. By their terms, these provisions 
would cut federal jurisdiction back so far 
as virtually to eliminate federal review in 
nearly all state criminal cases—regardless of 
the number or kinds of federal issues which 
may have been involved. There is substantial 
question whether these provisions would ac- 
tually be effective as written or whether they 
might be partially or entirely unconstitu- 
tional. To the extent they might operate, 
however, they would alter the nature of our 
system far beyond what is necessary or ap- 
propriate in the circumstances. 

The provisions seeking to redistribute au- 
thority within the federal judicial structure 
are less troubling only in degree. They also 
present constitutional questions and also 
would, if effective, work serious dislocation 
in the over-all functioning of the system. 

Of greatest importance, the provisions of 
Title II would pose the issues of constitu- 
tionality in a manner likely to produce a 
confrontation between the legislative and 
judicial branches of our Government from 
which the Nation can only suffer. No mat- 
ter how the immediate questions might be 
resolved in the specific cases, the long-range 
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effects of such a confrontation could be even 
more serious. 

One does not have to agree with the pace 
or even the content of the decisions of the 
Supreme Court in the area of criminal pro- 
cedure to conclude that the corrective meas- 
ure proposed in Title II is too blunt an in- 
strument which would cause unnecessary 
damage to our system as a whole. 

Sincerely yours, 
JEFFERSON B. FORDHAM, 
Dean. 
ANTHONY G. AMSTERDAM, 
Professor of Law. 
STEPHEN R. GOLDSTEIN, 
Assistant Professor of Law. 
A. LEO LEVIN, 
PAUL J. MISHKIN, 
Curtis R. REITZ, 
Lovis B. SCHWARTZ, 
BERNARD WOLFMAN, 
Professors of Law. 
SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY, 
Baton Rouge, La., April 25, 1968, 
Re S. 917 (omnibus crime control and safe 
street bill). 
Hon. JOSEPH D. TYDINGS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: In view of the immediacy of your 
need for a reply to your letter of April 19, 
1968, the views expressed herein are not sup- 
ported by research. There are, however, some 
fundamental constitutional principles that 
are involved in the proposed bill above re- 
ferred to. Specifically, the Fourteenth 
Amendment protections of a “Due Process” 
would be seriously eroded should such a bill 
become law. z 

Further, to enact such a bill into law would 
set a dangerous precedent on the constitu- 
tionally fixed balance of power between the 
Executive, Judicial and Legislative branches 
of government. The historic function of the 
Supreme Court in maintaining order in meed- 
ing out justice under a single constitutional 
principle would be seriously imperiled and 
would be to permit as many different appli- 
cations of law as there are State Supreme 
Courts. This to me would cause utter chaos 
in our system of administration of justice. 

I trust that my views will aid in this type 
of bill which seems to be emotionally in- 
spired rather than legally reasoned with jus- 
tice as its aim. 


Respectfully, 


Tue UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH DAKOTA, 
Vermillion, S. Dak., April 24, 1968. 
Hon. Joserx D. TYDINGS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR TypINGS: Your letter of 
April 19th calling attention to the inclu- 
sion of Title II in the Omnibus Crime Con- 
trol and Safe Streets bill, and to the one- 
vote approval by the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the provisions of Title II, caused a 
great deal of consternation here in this Law 
School. I personally am appalled by the ac- 
tion of the Committee. This is true despite 
the fact that I have a great deal of sympathy 
for some of the goals which Title II is rather 
obviously attempting to attain, It is incom- 
prehensible to me that the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the United States Senate should 
lend its support to an attempt to change 
drastically our system of adjudication of con- 
stitutional rights in order to overturn spe- 
cific products of that system. It is even more 
incomprehensible that the Committee should 
attempt to take such action with no pub- 
licity and little or no attempt to explain to 
either the legal community or to the public 
in general the purposes or the implications 
of its action. 

Since receiving your letter, I have made 
personal telephone calls to a number of the 
outstanding legal leaders in the state of 
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South Dakota. Not a single one of them was 
aware of the existence of Title II, and al- 
though quite a few of them were something 
less than antagonistic toward its purposes, 
without exception they were firmly opposed 
to the methods being used to fulfill those 
purposes. 

The action of the Committee in this in- 
stance is completely illogical and ill con- 
sidered. If the appellate system is under 
direct attack, the entire system should be 
studied and revised where necessary in a 
uniform logical manner. If, on the other 
hand, the attack is directed toward individ- 
ual case results of this system rather than 
toward the system itself, the enactment of 
Title II, which jeopardizes our existing con- 
stitutional protection, borders on representa- 
tive irresponsibility. Action of this sort 
should not be taken without full public dis- 
cussion involving participation by the Bar, 
legal educators, and the legal community, 
as well as by all other segments of the in- 
terested public. 

Please let me know if I can be of further 
assistance in your attempts to delete Title II 
from the Omnibus Crime Control and Safe 
Streets bill. I am forwarding copies of this 
letter to Senators McGovern and Mundt, and 
to the President of the South Dakota State 
Bar, together with my recommendation that 
they do everything within their power to 
prevent the enactment of Title II. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN D. SCARLETT, Dean. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF TULSA, 
COLLEGE OF LAW, 
April 23, 1968. 
Hon. JoserH D. TYDINGS, 
U.S. Senate, Committee on the Judiciary, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Typ1INnGs: Thank you for your 
letter and the copy of S. 917 “Omnibus Crime 
Control and Safe Streets Bill.” Of course the 
Senate and House have the power to with- 
draw federal habeas corpus jurisdiction over 
all state criminal convictions, although I 
feel that this would be a most disastrous ex- 
ercise of that power. 

Miranda and Wade simply cannot constitu- 
tionally be overruled by legislative fiat. I 
sincerely hope that you are successful in 
having these provisions stricken from the 
bill. 

Thank you again for furnishing me with 
these materials, If I can be of further assist- 
ance, please do not hesitate to contact me. 

Sincerely yours, 
Bruce PETERSON, Dean. 
STANFORD SCHOOL or Law, 
Stanford, Calif., April 23, 1968. 
Hon. Joseru D. TYDINGS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR TypINGs: I have just seen a 
copy of Title 2 of Senate 917 as approved by 
the Senate Judiciary Committee and wish to 
write you to protest against its possible en- 
actment. First, though not most important, 
the constitutionality of at least two of its 
provisions is most dubious. I think that a 
reading of the Supreme Court decisions in- 
dicates that at least our present Supreme 
Court would be prepared to hold the over- 
ruling of the Miranda or the Wade decisions 
unconstitutional; and although the legisla- 
tive overruling of the Mallory decisions is not 
so clearly unconstitutional, it would be with- 
out effect as a practical matter providing 
Miranda remained standing. 

Secondly, the efforts to contact the juris- 
diction of the United States Supreme Court 
and the general habeas corpus of jurisdic- 
tion though perhaps constitutional are all 
the more dangerous. The fact is that once it 
becomes popular to restrict the jurisdiction 
of the Supreme Court and the lower federal 
courts in the area of constitutional rights 
we are well on our way to removing the con- 
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stitutional rights of the individual from 
judicial protection. 

Finally and most important, entirely apart 
from any unconstitutionality, I would like 
to protest even more against the lack of wis- 
dom of Title 2. The protections which Title 
2 is meant to repeal are for the most part 
protections given to the poor and the dis- 
possessed against a government which more 
and more they are feeling they have no share 
in, To abolish these protections, rather than 
decreas: crime, could only have the effect 
of increasing the alienation of large numbers 
of our minority group members, of playing 
into the hands of the extremists who tell 
them that the “establishment” is rigged 
against them and of increasing violence. 

I hope that this bill can be defeated not 
only before it has any chance of becoming 
law but before widespread publicity can be 
given it. The very fact that Congress is con- 
sidering such a bill at this time is a blot 
upon the legislative process. 

Yours very truly, 
JOHN KAPLAN, 
Professor of Law. 


The UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE, 
COLLEGE OF Law, 
Knoxville, Tenn., April 23, 1968. 
Hon. JOSEPH T. TYDINGs, 
U.S. Senate, 
Judiciary Committee, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR: We are pleased to write in 
support of your efforts to remove Title II 
from S. 917, the so-called Omnibus Crime 
Control and Safe Streets bill, purporting 
to repeal by statute the constitutionally 
grounded Miranda and Wade decisions, to 
overrule the Mallory decision, to remove the 
Supreme Court appellate jurisdiction to re- 
view state decisions admitting confession or 
eyewitness testimony in criminal cases, and 
to abolish federal habeas corpus in all state 
criminal convictions. 

First and foremost, this proposal violates 
the basis of our constitutional system, which 
has rested, since Chief Justice Marshall, upon 
the view that the judiciary has the final de- 
termination as to what a constitutional 
provision means. The Court occupies a most 
advantageous position in this function, being 
removed from the political pressures and the 
emotions of a moment, the bias of a particu- 
lar social or political segment of our coun- 
try, and being the principal body which by 
custom is supposed to be impartial and 
judicial, and to weigh the welfare of the 
nation over the concerns of particular groups. 

Second, experience demonstrates that the 
protection we can count on to preserve the 
new experiment of the founding of our na- 
tion, and the new ideal of government which 
was created, has most consistently been the 
United States Supreme Court. 

Third, the decisions of the states have 
shown repeatedly that even the most funda- 
mental and basic elements of due process 
are often disregarded. 

Fourth, the decisions of the Court, debat- 
able though a few have been, have, in the 
overwhelming majority, been consistent with 
the concepts of freedom for those who con- 
stitute a minority, whether the classification 
is based upon accusation of crime, color, race, 
religion, or political philosophies. 

It is most disturbing to visualize a time 
when liberties will depend upon a particular 
state’s interpretation of what the welfare of 
the nation requires, which will depend all 
too frequently upon the emotional and un- 
wise preoccupations with some local bias or 
self interest. These are the dangers which the 
constitution sought to avoid. Without the 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, freedom 
will depend upon what state decides the 
question. There will be no uniformity, If 
the day ever comes when the Supreme Court 
has been effectively muzzled we will live in 
a different world. We will live in a nation 
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that will have become more like the totali- 
tarian governments of the Fascist and Com- 
munist world, which we purport to abhor, 
which we ought, we believe, to resist. 

We hope that your efforts and those of 
others of like mind will succeed in arresting 
this tendency toward an era when freedom 
as we know it, will become a weakened, once 
adhered to, ideal. 

We recognize the need to control crime 
more effectively and to make streets more 
safe. We think that this can be done in ways 
other than removing from our system its 
basic characteristic. Better trained and more 
efficient personnel in the law enforcement 
area, more effective regulation by and of the 
criminal law administration machinery, the 
removal of some of the most significant 
causes of the current crime picture all should 
be pursued much more thoroughly before the 
solutions are sought by the provisions of 
Title II. 

We realize that liberty has its costs, but 
we believe that the destruction of liberty 
has a greater cost. We do not believe that we 
can afford the cost to our system of weak- 
ening the underpinning to freedom and lib- 
erty which the United States Supreme Court 
has provided. 

Yours respectfully and sincerely, 
HAROLD C. WARNER, 
Dean. 
JOSEP G. COOK, 
Assistant Professor of Criminal Law. 
Don F. PAINE, 
Assistant Professor of Evidence. 
ELVIN E. OVERTON, 
Professor of Constitutional Law. 
Jack D. JONES, 
Associate Professor of Law. 
DURWARD S. JONES, 
Assistant Professor of Law. 
Forrest W. LACEY, 
Professor of Law. 
JERRY J. PHILLIPS, 
Assistant Professor of Law. 
Dix W. NOEL, 
Professor of Law. 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA, 
SCHOOL OF LAW, 
Charlottesville, Va., April 23, 1968. 
Senator JOSEPH D. TYDINGS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Committee on the Judiciary, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR TypINGS: Your letter of the 
19th only came to my attention today. The 
timing is somewhat unfortunate in view of 
the fact that you need replies before April 
29 and the press of other matters on such 
short notice does not give me the oppor- 
tunity to make the type of response which 
your letter deserves. 

I would like in any event to give you what 
quantitative help I can by registering my 
firm opposition to Title II of S. 917. It is, in 
my opinion, riddled with Constitutional in- 
firmities and is likely if it becomes law to 
be directly provocative of a confrontation 
between the Court and Congress such as we 
have never seen. Although those sections 
which purport to deprive the federal courts 
of jurisdiction to review state court judg- 
ments undoubtedly derive some support 
from decisions such as Ex Parte McCardle, I 
do not believe that the present Court would, 
or should, read Article III to give Congress 
the power to exempt from the federal system 
review of such fundamental matters. To do 
so would give the Congress the power to re- 
peal the Bill of Rights through the back 
door and to make the Supremacy Clause 
meaningless verbiage. 

Let me also add that I am one who has 
grave doubts about the wisdom and neces- 
sity of cases like Miranda and Wade, al- 
though more to their detail than to the prin- 
ciples for which they stand. But I do not 
believe that precipitate repeal—even if it 
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could be effective against Constitutional at- 
tack—is a wise course, if only for the rea- 
son that those who accomplish it will think 
that they've done something to solve “the 
crime problem” or “crime in the streets”. 
What they will actually have accomplished, 
on the other hand, will have been a Con- 
stitutional crisis which has little bearing 
at all on a real solution to our problems. 

I hope that you find this letter helpful, 
and that you are successful in your efforts 
to defeat this measure. I am only sorry 
that I could not devote more time to help- 
ing you make a case. 

Sincerely, 
PETER W. Low, 
Assistant Dean, 
Associate Professor of Law. 


WEST VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY, 
THE COLLEGE OF LAW, 
Morgantown, W. Va., April 24, 1968. 
Hon, JosEPH D, TYDINGS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Senator TypINGS: Dean Paul Selby, 
Jr., of our College has shown me your letter 
of April 19 calling to his attention Title II 
of S. 917 as it was reported by the Senate 
Judiciary Committee. I am shocked by the 
contents of Title II as it was reported by 
the Senate Committee and join you in a sin- 
cere concern over the grave consequences 
that could result from enactment of the Bill 
in this form. The Title as drafted would 
wipe out three decades of gradual improve- 
ment in the administration of criminal 
law as encouraged by Supreme Court deci- 
sions. 

As the Bill is drafted even the original 
confessions case—Brown v. Mississippi— 
where the State Court blatently approved the 
admission of a confession extracted by an 
admitted brutal beating would lie beyond 
the power of Federal Courts to control. While 
some have fairly complained that the Su- 
preme Court rulings in regard to confessions 
are overly stringent, this Bill responds out 
of proportion to that complaint. It throws 
out the baby with the bath. It strikes me 
that this is a major assault upon the dignity 
of the Federal Judicial System as a whole 
and I think it does not represent responsible 
legislation at all. I am shocked that Con- 
gress could consider going so far. 

Additionally, grave Constitutional doubts 
are raised as to whether Co: can com- 
pletely remove the availability of all Federal 
Courts to protect recognized Federal Consti- 
tutional rights. I urge you to work actively 
for the defeat of Title II, Iam sending copies 
of this letter to Senators Randolph and Byrd 
urging them to take a similar position. This 
is a matter of utmost gravity in my estima- 
tion and represents a serious threat to the 
proper administration of criminal justice in 
the United States today. 

Very truly yours, 
WILLARD D. LORENSEN, 
Professor of Law. 


YALE UNIVERSITY, 
Law SCHOOL, 
New Haven, Conn., April 26, 1968. 
Hon. JOSEPH D. TYDINGS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR TyDINGS: Many thanks for 
your letter of April 19, alerting me to the 
impending Senate debate on S. 917. 

I am fully in agreement with your view 
that Title II of S. 917 should be stricken from 
the bill. Title II is, in my judgment, dan- 
gerous, retrograde legislation, which would, 
if enacted into law, strip American citizens 
of vital and hard-won procedural rights. 

As I see it, Title II would, if adopted, have 
at least four calamitous sets of conse- 
quences: 

(1) The new Section 3501 of Title 18 
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would strip federal criminal defendants— 
including those in the District of Columbia, 
where Congress has special responsibility to 
the citizens who cannot elect their own law- 
makers—of the shields against official abuse 
written into law by the Supreme Court in 
Mallory v. United States, 354 U.S. 449; Mi- 
randa v. Arizona, 384 U.S. 436, and kindred 
decisions. Bearing in mind that Miranda was 
itself a declaration of the requirements of 
due process, there would seem grave doubt 
that a legislative overruling of Miranda is, 
at least as to federal defendants, constitu- 
tional. Nor is the constitutionality of the 
proposed section saved by the fact that the 
Court, in Miranda, invited legislative ap- 
proaches to the problem of interrogation 
procedures the Court was there considering. 
Plainly enough, what the Court was solicit- 
ing was alternative safeguards of defendants’ 
due process rights, not simple obliteration of 
the safeguards there formulated. 

(2) The new Section 3502 of Title 18 would 
apparently deprive federal courts, including 
the Supreme Court, of authority to review 
the voluntariness of confessions admitted in 
evidence in state criminal trials. At one 
stroke this proposal would destroy one of 
America’s firmest bulwarks against bar- 
barous forms of law-enforcement, 

Adoption of this section would mean re- 
pudiation of Chief Justice Hughes’ his- 
toric decision in Brown v. Mississippi, 297 
U.S. 798, reversing death sentences imposed 
on Negro defendants convicted on the basis 
of confessions elicited by systematic beat- 
ing (a deputy sheriff who acknowledged 
whipping one of the defendants said he 
hadn't been unduly severe: Not too much 
for a negro; not as much as I would have 
done were it left to me.” 297 U.S. at 284). 

The proposed legislation would undercut 
Payne v. Arkansas, 356 U.S. 560, in which 
Justice Whittaker summarized the relevant 
evidence as follows (356 U.S. at 567): 

“The undisputed evidence in this case 
shows that petitioner, a mentally dull 19-year 
old youth, (1) was arrested without a war- 
rant, (2) was denied a hearing before a 
magistrate at which he would have been 
advised of his right to remain silent and of 
his right to counsel, as required by Arkan- 
sas statutes, (8) was not advised of his right 
to remain silent or of his right to counsel, 
(4) was held incommunicado for three days, 
without counsel, advisor or friend, and 
though members of his family tried to see 
him they were turned away, and he was re- 
fused permission to make even one telephone 
call, (5) was denied food for long periods, 
and, finally, (6) was told by the chief of 
police “that there would be 30 or 40 people 
there in a few minutes that wanted to get 
him,” which statement created such fear in 
petitioner as immediately produced the con- 
fession.” It seems obvious from the totality 
of this course of conduct, and particularly 
the culminating threat of mob violence, that 
the confession was coerced and did not con- 
stitute an “expression of free choice,” and 
that its use before the jury, over petitioner’s 
objection, deprived him of “that funda- 
mental fairness essential to the very concept 
of justice,” and, hence, denied him due proc- 
ess of law, guaranteed by the Fourteenth 
Amendment.” 

And the proposed legislation would like- 
wise put beyond Supreme Court review a 
case like Leyra v. Denno, 347 U.S. 556, 561, 
where Justice Black observed: 

“First, an already physically and emotion- 
ally exhausted suspect’s ability to resist in- 
terrogation was broken to almost trance-like 
submission by use of the arts of a highly 
skilled psychiatrist. Then the confession 
petitioner began making to the psychiatrist 
was filled in and perfected by additional 
statements given in rapid succession to a 
police officer, a trusted friend, and two state 
prosecutors. We hold that use of confessions 
extracted in such a manner from a lone de- 
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fendant unprotected by counsel is not con- 
sistent with due process of law as required 
by our Constitution.” 

In considering the impact of legislation 
which would remove the voluntariness of 
confessions in state criminal trials from fed- 
eral scrutiny, you may feel, as I do, that the 
following facts about confession cases ad- 
judicated in the Supreme Court in the quar- 
ter-century following Brown v. Mississippi, 
are relevant: 

“In twenty-five years, from February 1936 
(when Brown v. Mississippi, the path-break- 
ing coerced-confession case, was decided), to 
June 1961, the Supreme Court set aside state 
court convictions on coerced-confession 
grounds on twenty-two occasions, Of the 
twenty-seven defendants involved in these 
cases, nineteen were Negroes and six were 
whites; the race of the other two is not dis- 
closed by the record. Sixteen of the nine- 
teen identifiable Negroes were tried in South- 
ern courts, Only one of the six identifiable 
whites, and neither of the two racially un- 
identified defendants, was tried in a South- 
ern court.” (Pollak, The Constitution and 
the Supreme Court, vol. II, p. 198.) 

(3) The full impact of proposed Section 
3503 is hard to determine. But it apparently 
would, at a minimum, purport to insulate 
federal and state criminal convictions based 
on eye-witness testimony from federal judi- 
cial review even where, for example, such 
testimony was perjured. Of course, the intro- 
duction into evidence of perjured testimony, 
known by the prosecution to be false, was 
denominated a denial of due process of law 
as long ago as Mooney v. Holohan, 294 U.S. 
103. To write into federal law the proposition 
that federal criminal convictions based on 
perjured testimony should be immune from 
appellate or collateral attack would seem 
a plain violation of the Fifth Amendment. 
To create a cognate immunity for state crim- 
inal convictions of this nature would seem to 
generate constitutional questions of compar- 
able gravity. 

(4) If the proposed new Section 2256 of 
Title 28 means what it appears intended to 
mean, it would virtually erase the cherished 
writ of federal habeas corpus as it applies 
to state prisons. Taken together with the 
preceding sections of title II, it would com- 
plete the work of making a large spectrum of 
vital federal claims, vainly asserted in state 
criminal courts, almost invulnerable to vindi- 
cation by the federal judiciary. It seems not 
inappropriate to recall that federal habeas 
corpus for state prisoners chiefly derives from 
the Habeas Corpus Act of 1867, adopted to 
give some measure of reality to the new lib- 
erties contained in the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, which had a few months earlier been 
submitted to the states for ratification. It 
would indeed be a grim irony if Congress 
were to celebrate the centennial of the Four- 
teenth. Amendment by jettisoning the Great 

rit. 

Very sincerely, 
Lovis H. POLLAK. 

P.S. In the body of this letter I have sup- 
posed that the proposals under discussion 
were intended to accomplish—and were so 
drafted as to be successful in accomplish- 
ing—very radical changes in the existing 
structure of federal judicial review of crimi- 
nal convictions. But it is, of course, arguable 
that some of the proposals do not go as far 
as I have feared they may. 

For example, the proposed new Sections 
3502 and 3503 of Title 18 in terms deny to the 
Supreme Court and other Article III courts 
authority to “review [or to] reverse, vacate, 
modify, or disturb in any way, a ruling of 
any [state] trial court . admitting in evi- 
dence” a confession or so-called eye witness 
testimony. Normally, of course, the Supreme 
Court or other federal court does not, in 
Passing upon a challenged state court con- 
viction, “review, reverse, modify, or disturb” 
any particular evidentiary ruling except in 
the sense of determining whether authoriz- 
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ing the trier of fact to base a judgment of 
conviction on, inter alia, certain challenged 
evidence, worked a denial of due process. In 
short, the federal court acts on the totality 
of the state adjudication, of which a con- 
troversy with respect to the constitutionality 
of certain evidence may be a, or even the, key 
element. If the federal judicial scrutiny is by 
the Supreme Court on direct review, a dis- 
position adverse to the state is a reversal of 
the judgment of conviction, not the eviden- 
tiary ruling. If the federal judicial scrutiny 
is by a district court on habeas corpus, a dis- 
position adverse to the state is, ordinarily, 
not even an order vacating the judgment of 
conviction, but rather an order releasing the 
petitioner (notwithstanding the judgment of 
conviction; but, ordinarily, subject to the 
State’s entitlement to reprosecute in a trial 
conforming with the mandate of due proc- 
ess). 

Similarly, the proposed Section 2256 of 
Title 28 would deny to the Supreme Court 
or any other Article III court authority “to 
reverse, vacate, or modify any. judgment 
of a State court” following a verdict or plea 
of guilty, except on appeal or certiorari from 
the highest court of the state which has ap- 
pellate jurisdiction to review the trial court. 
By placing the proposed section in the habeas 
corpus part of Title 28, the drafters presum- 
ably intended the proposed new section as a 
limitation on habeas corpus; and this is the 
sense in which, in the body of this letter, I 
have construed the proposal. However, as I 
have noted just above, a federal habeas court 
deciding adversely to the state does not ordi- 
narily “reverse, vacate, or modify“ the judg- 
ment pursuant to which the petitioner is 
detained; rather, the federal habeas corpus 
court ordinarily issues a (contingent) release 
order notwithstanding the (constitutionally 
defective) state court judgment of convic- 
tion. So, the question arises whether the pro- 
vision as drafted actually accomplishes what 
I suppose to be the draconian curtailment of 
federal habeas corpus jurisdiction intended 
by the drafters. If the language does not ac- 
complish this purpose, however, it is hard to 
assign operative effect to the quoted lan- 
guage, or to the preceding language purport- 
ing to assign “conclusive” effect to the state 
court judgment as to “all questions of law or 
fact which were determined, or which could 
have been determined” in the state trial 
court. (If the proposal works the drastic cut- 
back on habeas corpus which I suppose was 
intended, very serious constitutional ques- 
tions are presented—questions which are the 
more serious in proportion as the companion 
provisions of Title II curtail federal judicial 
scrutiny, by direct review on appeal or cer- 
tiorari, of substantial claims of denial of due 
process of law.) 


BILL BAGGS OF MIAMI NEWS 
CALLS PEACE TALK SITE DIS- 
PUTE “NIT-PICKING” 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, William 
Baggs is one of America’s outstanding 
journalists and editor of the Miami News. 
He was in Hanoi at the time President 
Johnson proposed the opening of pre- 

peace talks, and observed the 
“prompt” response of the Central Com- 
mittee as the governing force in North 
Vietnam. 

In his regular columin in the Miami 
News, Mr. Baggs commented recently on 
the peace talks offer of President Johnson 
and our failure to implement it realisti- 
cally with agreement on a meeting site. 
Our diplomats, he says, “have amused 
themselves in a minuet of pataphysics,” 
as they have proposed sites known to be 
unacceptable to Hanoi and dismissed not 
only Pnompenh but Warsaw as well. 
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Now, he says, we are almost at the point 
of denying any prospect of a meeting by 
nit-picking over where to meet.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Baggs’ column from the 
April 22 Miami News, entitled “L. B. J. 
May Blow Viet Peace Talk,” may appear 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


L. B. J. May BLOW Vier Peace TALK 


Lyndon Baines Johnson and his counsel- 
lors seem, more and more, to be expert 
mechanics in nit-picking. 

In the late days of March and the early 
days of April, Mr. Johnson made what ap- 
peared to be a magnanimous gesture: the 
country was vigorously divided over the war 
in Vietnam; he would restrict bombing of 
the North Viet territory to the Demilitarized 
Zone and, putting a kind of Confederate 
Imprimatur on it, he announced he would 
not be a candidate for President. 

Indeed, this appeared magnanimous for 
Lyndon Johnson. And the response from 
Hanoi, witnessed by this reporter who was in 
the city at the time, was prompt. 


NORTH VIETNAMESE RESPONDED QUICKLY 


In the first five days of April, the Central 
Committee which governs North Vietnam, 
met and responded to the President with 
two papers. The first of these papers, on 
April 3, Hanoi time, said that a representative 
of North Vietnam would meet with a repre- 
sentative of the U.S. Within 12 hours, Mr. 
Johnson responded that a representative of 
the United States would meet with the diplo- 
mat from North Vietnam. What hasn't been 
reported to date is that the North Vietnamese 
government, on April 5, sent a specific pro- 
posal for a meeting. 

Since then, our diplomats have amused 
themselves in a minuet of pataphysics. The 
North Viets suggested we meet in Pnom 
Penh. This is a lazy French colonial city 
stuck away down in Cambodia, near the 
Mekong River, and a reluctance by Mr. John- 
son to meet there is understandable. We do 
not recognize Cambodia and Cambodia does 
not recognize us. Communications could be 
difficult. Our affairs in Cambodia are han- 
dled by the Australian Ambassador, and it is 
known that communications between Wash- 
ington and the Embassy of Australia in Pnom 
Penh have been less than efficient. 

However, then the North Viets suggested 
Warsaw. Last week, many persons in the De- 
partment of State thought Warsaw was a per- 
fectly acceptable site. It is a very bugged 
town. But the diplomats could arrange pri- 
vate conversations in Warsaw. Heck, our own 
diplomats have been meeting with the 
Chinese there for years in relative privacy. 


STATE DEPARTMENT MEN OVERRULED 


Somewhere between the State Department 
and the White House, the idea of meeting 
in Warsaw was overruled, and this was 
strange. Warsaw is at least as foreign to the 
North Viets as it is to the United States. 
Warsaw is “western country.” And the Asians 
are suspicious of the round-eyes of our west- 
ern civilization. Why we rejected Warsaw 
remains a mystery to a number of people 
who think that there is some sincerity in the 
announced willingness of the North Viets to 
come to the conference table. 

Meanwhile, our remarkable Secretary of 
State, Dean Rusk, has proposed sites which 
presumably the Secretary of State would 
know are not acceptable in the circumstances. 
For instance, the North Viets are not about 
to meet in New Delhi for a simple reason. 
India and China are very hostile to one an- 
other, and the territory of North Vietnam 
lives in the large and grotesque shadow of 
China. 
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The suggestion by Mr. Rusk that the two 
parties meet in Laos, to be crude, verges on 
the idiotic. The North Vietnamese very well 
know that our country uses Laos as a base 
for military action against the North Viet- 
nam military. 

Of course, there are men in our State De- 
partment who very well wish to see this ques- 
tionable war ended. But in a very confusing 
method of decision-making, these men are 
cut off at the knees every time a prospect 
is hoisted. 

Mr. Johnson or his anonymous counsellors 
or Mr. Rusk or someone up there in the bee- 
hive of our diplomacy has been fuzzing up 
this entire event. 

The simple facts are that Mr. Johnson 
made a gesture and this reporter was in 
Hanoi at the time and was privy to the re- 
sponse of the North Viets. Their position was 
clear enough. If Mr. Johnson wanted to talk, 
they were willing. 

But now, it seems, we are almost at the 
point of denying any prospect of a 
by nit-picking over where to meet. It is in- 
teresting that our government has not pro- 
posed the City of Paris, where both countries 
maintain diplomatic missions. 

Moreover, the danger inherent in all of 
this diplomatic nonsense is that a failure to 
agree on a meeting place could not only blow 
the prospect of talks, but also could lead to 
a much more intense conflict in Southeast 
Asia. 


DR. HOWLETT SUPPORTS THE GUN 
BILL 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, yesterday at 
All Souls Unitarian Church in Wash- 
ington, its distinguished minister, the 
Reverend Duncan Howlett, preached a 
sermon of exceptional eloquence and co- 
gency, urging the enactment of the gun 
control legislation that comes before the 
Senate this week. 

I would particularly invite the atten- 
tion of Senators to the following brief 
excerpt from Dr. Howlett’s remarks: 

Perhaps through the efforts of the Na- 
tional Rifle Association, perhaps through the 
astonishing success of their campaign of 
misrepresentation, we shall reach a new level 
of sophistication in this country regarding 
mail to Congress. Knowing the results of the 
public opinion polls, and knowing that the 
deluge of antigun control mail is based upon 
misrepresentation, cannot our Senators, or 
most of them, now ignore it and vote their 
wisdow and conscience on this matter? 

All we have here is a paper tiger. Will not 
the whole campaign collapse when it be- 
comes clear to the gun owners, as it surely 
will, that all their fears are groundless? 
Would a Senator who voted for control be 
turned out of office if, despite the new legis- 
lation, the hunters found they could still 
go hunting, with no more red tape than at 
present; if the gun collectors found they 
could still collect guns with no more diffi- 
culty than they have now, and if targetmen 
and others found they could continue their 
sport with the same freedom from restric- 
tions they now enjoy? 

If our Senators will vote their convictions 
on this issue, I believe we shall have taken 
another forward step in the operation of 
democratic government. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Record the 
complete text of Dr. Howlett’s sermon, 
entitled “Guns for the People.” 

I hope that Senators will find the time 
to give it the careful reading it merits. 

There being no objection, the sermon 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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GUNS FOR THE PEOPLE 


(A Sermon by The Reverend Duncan How- 
lett, D.D., All Souls Church Unitarian, 
Washington, D.C., Sunday, April 28, 1968) 
In a democracy the voice of the people 

rules and it does so to a greater degree than 

we ordinarily suppose. The reason is that in 
order to be elected, our leaders must reflect 
the thoughts and feelings of most of the 
people on most of the issues they care about. 

Yet our leaders often do not reflect our 

views. Often they vote contrary to the popu- 

lar will. 

There are many reasons why they do this. 
Sometimes they do it for conscience’ sake. 
More often they do it because there isn’t any 
popular will: people haven't made up their 
minds, or they are indifferent. But most 
often the people do not even know that a 
particular issue exists. Such ignorance 
among the voters may seem deplorable, but 
in a democracy it is inevitable. Even with the 
aid of the League of Women Voters and 
other similar groups, people, already busy 
with their own affairs, cannot play watchdog 
on all the bills that come—or fail to come— 
before the Senate, the House, their own state 
legislatures, the issues before their city 
councils, school boards, and all the civil and 
social organizations to which they belong 
as well. 

That is why special interest lobbies are so 
effective. They operate in a political vacuum. 
The great majority of voters does not even 
know of their existence, much less what they 
are up to. Thus, on an issue where most peo- 
ple are ignorant, and totally imactive, a 
small, well-organized minority can convey 
the impression that theirs is the only point 
of view the voters have. And thus they influ- 
ence their elected representatives out of all 
proportion to their number. 

We have before us in the Senate right now 
a classic example of this kind of political 
pressure. For a generation a highly orga- 
nized body of gun-lovers in this country have 
prevented the enactment of any effective leg- 
islation to control the distribution and pos- 
session of firearms among the American peo- 
ple, And through most of this time, most of 
the voters have been quite ignorant of the 
fact. 

Whenever any bill for any kind of gun con- 
trol has been about to come before the Sen- 
ate, the National Rifle Association, the Na- 
tional Shooting and Sports Foundation, the 
gun nes and others so inundate the 
Senate with letters and telegrams from their 
constituents, opposing any gun legislation, 
the Senators feel powerless to act. The num- 
ber of high-minded Senators who privately 
believe in gun control, but who vote against 
such bills in committee so that the bills 
never reach the floor for debate, is quite be- 
yond belief. 

In saying this, I impugn the integrity of 
none of these men. Among them are some 
of the ablest, most forward-looking, and 
high-minded men in the Senate. They are 
sincerely trying to represent their constitu- 
ents, Let me illustrate the point with a story. 

Last summer (1967) Senator Hruska called 
for more hearings on the gun bill then before 
the Senate. Evidence of the pressure that 
had meanwhile been built up against it can 
be seen in the number of Western Senators 
who took a position against the bill. Among 
them was Senator Frank Church of Idaho. 
Already in trouble with his constituents be- 
cause of his strong stand against the war in 
Vietnam, he had distributed hundreds of 
petitions asking for support for his stand 
against any kind of gun control. He brought 
the results to the hearings. His petitions bore 
forty-four thousand signatures endorsing his 
stand against any gun control legislation at 
all, and but five lonely letters supporting 
such legislation. Which way would you vote 
under that kind of mandate? His is an ex- 
treme case, to be sure, but many Senators 
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reported similar results from the mails and 
telegraph. 

How do the National Rifle Association, the 
National Shooting and Sports Foundation 
and gun and sporting magazines induce peo- 
ple by the thousands and in all parts of the 
country to write the letters they do? By a 
simple appeal to their prejudices and fears. 
The propaganda from these groups con- 
sistently misrepresents the bills submitted 
to Congress. “Don’t let them take your arms 
away,” the gun media cry, although no bill 
that is taken seriously makes any such pro- 
posal. “This is only the first step,” they 
warn darkly. “In the end they will confiscate 
your guns, disarm you and leave you help- 
less 

The wide discrepancy between the facts 
and the propaganda sent out by gun maga- 
zines and organizations has been thoroughly 
documented. I wish there were time to pre- 
sent some of it to you. The most recent and 
one of the most complete analyses is by 
Richard Harris in The New Yorker for April 
20. It is a first-class job and is well worth 
your reading. Unfortunately, this morning 
we have no time for documentation. I can 
only ask you to accept what I say and refer 
you to the sources if you want to check 
them. The Senate Subcommittee on Juvenile 
Delinquency will provide you with all the 
data you need. Best of all, go to the library 
and read some of the back issues of The 
American Rifleman, Guns and Ammo, and 
other similar media. Read for yourself the 
kind of distorted material that appears there. 

Let me cite you an example from my own 
files of the inflammatory character of some 
of this material. Last May at the General 
Assembly of the Unitarian Universalist Asso- 
ciation I clipped the following from the 
Denver Post. It was a front-page headline 
story: “Armed Civilian Units Urged to Curb 
Mobs,” the headline read: “Rifle Asso- 
ciation Sends Appeal to 800,000.” The article 
begins: “‘Washington—The National Rifle As- 
sociation has urged its 800,000 members to 
form armed civilian posses to provide ‘a po- 
tential community stabilizer’ against urban 
rioting. The Association has told its member- 
ship that “the best police on earth, alone, 
cannot stem the kind of mob violence that 
has swept many American cities.’ Nine of the 
11 urban disorders cited in the May issue 
of the Association’s magazine as mob action 
on a scale unprecedented in the modern 
United States’ were clashes involving 
Negroes.” 

Obviously, a lobby that would make such 
an appeal to prejudice and fear is not to be 
defeated by arguments. Every argument they 
have made has long since been demolished. 
All their falsehoods and misrepresentations 
have long since been exposed. Yet they go on 
repeating both. Nothing is left but the foot- 
in-the-door, nose-under-the-tent argument: 
if you pass this legislation, it is the first 
step toward the disarming of the people and 
the ultimate confiscation of all guns. 

Since this is the only argument the gun 
lobby has left, let us consider it for a mo- 
ment. Notice that it is a prophecy, not a 
statement of fact. Thus the only way to 
meet it is with another prophecy. But let 
us ground ours not on guesswork and fear, 
but on current statistics we have no reason 
to think will change unless the conditions 
that cause them change. 

Present statistics on murder with guns— 
short, long, foreign, domestic—of every 
variety show that we can expect next year 
over 7,000 murders by gunfire. We can also 
confidently expect 18,000 deaths by the 
accidental discharge of a gun. I was unable 
to get any statistics on the number of people 
who were shot but managed to live, yet who, 
as a result, are maimed for life. 

High as this rate is, it is accelerating. Who, 
then, can even guess how far a gun control 
bill would reduce these figures? The evi- 
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dence from European countries, where strict 
gun control laws have long been in effect, 
gives some indication. My figures are for 
1963, the latest year for which I could get 
them. In that year the United States could 
boast 2.7 murders by gunfire per 100,000 of 
population. In that same year, Switzerland 
had .11 per 100,000, or 1/25th as many as the 
United States. Great Britain had 1/50th as 
many, and the Netherlands 1/90th as many 
murders by gunfire as the United States. And 
the National Rifle Association dares to say 
that gun control legislation wouldn't do any 
good! 

These few somber statistics by no means 
complete the evidence that suggests how 
things might change if we could pass a 
gun control law in this country. As you are 
no doubt aware, Senator Dodd, for all that has 
been said against him, has to his credit the 
fact that for years he has led the fight in the 
Senate for a gun control bill. In the spring 
of 1963, the Subcommittee on Juvenile De- 
linquency, of which he is Chairman, con- 
ducted an injury into crime and public 
danger caused by cheap, easy-to-get mail 
order guns. His work that spring was as un- 
availing as it had been in previous years, but 
as we now know, it was fearsomely prophetic. 
That bill, or certainly its predecessor had 
it been passed, might have prevented the as- 
sassination of President John Kennedy. 

Refiect for a moment. Suppose the gun con- 
trol bill of 1961 had been passed rather than 
buried in Committee as it was. Then on 
March 13, 1963, when Lee Harvey Oswald 
clipped a coupon from the February issue of 
the American Rifleman magazine and sent it 
to Klein's Sporting Goods Company in Chi- 
cago under the fictitious name of A. Hidell, 
the police would have learned of the ship- 
ment, or Klein's would not have been able 
to send the gun to Oswald. 

It is at this point more than at any other 
in the whole tragic chain of events that his 
crime might have been prevented; here, in a 
bill still languishing in committee at that 
time, a bill whose provisions were such as 
to have made the crime very unlikely, at least 
as Oswald committed it. This thought, that 
the assassination of President Kennedy 
might have been prevented by legislation al- 
ready before the Congress, had it been en- 
acted, catches one by the throat. ‘ 

When all this was revealed following the 
assassination there was a flurry of excitement 
on gun control legislation, It was then that 
a great many people learned for the first time 
how great the problem was. It was true with 
me. I had been vaguely aware of the problem 
but ignorant as to its scope and cause. Like 
most people, I had not known of the earlier 
efforts to get gun control legislation through 
the Senate, and of the character of the oppo- 
sition to this effort. 

My first sermon on gun control came the 
Sunday following our memorial service to 
John Kennedy. As a result of it, I experienced 
for the first time some of the fanaticism that 
characterizes the anti-gun control people. 
But the letters I received following that ser- 
mon were mild compared with those that fol- 
lowed my second effort a year later, a criti- 
cism of the Warren Report for not including 
a gun control law among its recommenda- 
tions. I get some pretty hot letters some- 
times, but it is not often that they contain 
the vituperation that bag of mail brought. 

Nevertheless, incredible as it now seems, 
the hearings on the gun control bill held in 
December 1963 and in January and March 
1964 were of no effect. The gun lobby was so 
strong that with the memory of a young 
President’s martyrdom still searing the mind 
of the world, no progress on gun control was 
made, none. And no progress has been made 
Since that time either, 

There are certain scenes in American his- 
tory upon which we look back with indigna- 
tion and shame and with astonishment that 
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such things could happen. The death by gun- 
fire of a brilliant young President was such 
an event. The death of a great moral and 
spiritual leader, Martin Luther King, was 
also. But I would like to describe to you one 
more. It is not another murder, not another 
martyrdom, not another assassination, but it 
bears upon these things and it sickens my 
soul as I think about it. 

A year ago the National Rifle Association 
assembled here in Washington 10,000 strong 
for their national convention. Senator Ed- 
ward Kennedy asked permission to address 
the assembly in order to lay before them the 
reasons for the gun bill then before the Sen- 
ate and to refute the false arguments so con- 
sistently repeated in the pages of their maga- 
zine. Permission to address the national as- 
sembly was refused on the ground that the 
meeting he asked to address had been can- 
celled. Kennedy was, however, granted per- 
mission to speak to a closed session of the 
75-man Board of Directors. 

There he attacked the Association for its 
position and cited the deaths that occur an- 
nually in the United States from guns, as 
well as the mounting demand of the Ameri- 
can people for some kind of gun control. He 
pointed out the falsity of their propaganda 
and reminded them of its effectiveness. He 
reminded them of the need for the Senate 
bill. He reminded them too that it would in 
no way interfere with the sport involved in 
the use of guns. 

But Edward Kennedy did not remind them 
that as he spoke, his own brother lay buried 
not two miles from where they were gathered, 
the victim of rifle fire a gun law might have 
prevented. He did not need to. Which of his 
hearers did not refiect upon that dreadful 
truth while he was speaking to them. In 
silence they heard him appeal to their patri- 
otism, their sense of honor and charity. In 
silence they beheld the tragedy in the figure 
that stood tall and unsmiling before them. In 
silence they sensed the ache in his heart, an 
ache that will never leave him quite, or the 
American people either. 

What they said to one another after he 
left, they alone know. The hardness of their 
hearts was indicated by the scant notice 
given his words in their NRA magazine, 
matched by the now scare material on pend- 
ing gun legislation with which its pages were 
soon filled. And now we have another great 
stain upon ourselves as a people in the 

om of our great moral and spiritual 
leader Martin Luther King, again by gunfire, 
again by the use of a gun the purchase of 
which might have been prevented by laws 
that have languished so long in Senate Com- 
mittees. 

How many more leaders must die before 
we wake up? How many more of our citizens 
must be murdered and maimed, raped and 
robbed at gunpoint before we are ready to 
act? Maybe not much longer, Maybe the hour 
has struck. Maybe the stranglehold of the 
gun lobby on the American Congress has at 
last been broken. 

Next Wednesday, last year’s gun control 
bill will be brought to the floor of the Senate 
for debate. It comes as Title IV in the Ad- 
ministration’s Safe Streets and Crime Con- 
trol bill. It was made a part of the bill the 
day after the assassination of Dr. King. That 
this bill should now be up for debate is an 
historic event. Since 1938 no bill to control 
the distribution and ownership of firearms 
has ever reached the Senate floor. Many such 
bills have been introduced but they have all 
been killed in committee. The death of Dr. 
King is too high a price to pay for this leg- 
islation. But this breakthrough is his bequest 
to us. Then in his memory, as a man of 
peace, let us see it through to enactment. 

The half truths, the distortions, the mis- 
representations of a generation of gun mak- 
ers and users at last have run their course. 
The ts are all in and they have been 
shown to be empty. Their alleged facts have 
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been shown to be untrue. The gun lobby 
cannot forever persuade letter-writers to de- 
nounce bills that have never yet been 
drafted. Their long-continuing pattern of 
distortion, misrepresentation and fear lies 
open and exposed at last. The shoddiness 
of what they have been doing can now be 
seen by anyone who cares to look. News 
stories and magazine articles on their work 
are steadily increasing in number. There has, 
as you know, been a stunning series of edi- 
torials favoring gun control in the Washing- 
ton Post by Alan Barth. Public opinion polls 
show that 71-85% of the American people 
now favor some kind of gun control, depend- 
ing upon the circumstances. 

Perhaps through the efforts of the National 
Rifle Association, perhaps through the as- 
tonishing success of their campaign of mis- 
representation, we shall reach a new level of 
sophistication in this country regarding mail 
to Congress. Knowing the results of the pub- 
lic opinion polls, and knowing that the del- 
uge of anti-gun control mail is based upon 
misrepresentation, can not our Senators, or 
most of them, now ignore it and vote their 
wisdom and conscience on this matter? 

All we have here is a paper tiger. Will not 
the whole campaign collapse when it be- 
comes clear to the gun owners, as it surely 
will, that all their fears are groundless? 
Would a Senator who voted for control be 
turned out of office if, despite the new legis- 
lation, the hunters found they could still go 
hunting, with no more red tape than at 
present; if the gun collectors found they 
could still collect guns with no more diffi- 
culty than they have now, and if target-men 
and others found they could continue their 
sport with the same freedom from restric- 
tions they now enjoy? 

If our Senators will vote their convictions 
on this issue, I believe we shall have taken 
another forward step in the operation of 
democratic government. We shall have at- 
tained a new level of sophistication in as- 
sessing the meaning of letters to Congress. 
We have always known that it doesn't matter 
how much mail a Congressman gets: that 
may only be a measure of the effectiveness of 
a propaganda agency. What matters is why 
he gets it. If the propaganda that produces 
it is true, he had better beware. But if it is 
false or misleading, this can be shown. If it is 
based on prejudice and fear, this too can be 
shown. When it is, the mail campaign can 
safely be ignored. It is my contention that 
most of the Senators could do this with Title 
IV of the Safe Streets bill. 

But we can’t put the entire burden on the 
Senate. And we have no right to. The voice 
of the people must be heard. Someone must 
speak for the 70%, 85%, whatever the figure 
is—those of us who want gun control and 
who want it now. Let our voices be heard, 
your voice and mine. There is still time. Let 
the voice of the people say to our Senators 
that we want the gun control section kept in 
the Crime bill: we want it strengthened by 
amendment, if possible. If this is what you 
believe, now is the time to speak. Now is the 
time to make your voice heard. 

We cannot remove from ourselves the 
stain that spreads over us from the long se- 
ries of assassinations of American leaders 
who stood for righteousness and brotherhood, 
justice and mercy. We cannot remove from 
ourselves the stain of thousands of murders 
of ordinary folk by gunfire or the thousands 
of maimings of those who survive, or the 
thousands of assaults a gun made possible. 
None of this can we remove from the story 
that will be told of the America we have 
known, 

But let us add to that dreadful tale a new 
chapter. Let it also be said of us that as we 
hung our heads in shame to think that all 
this was true, so we then stood forth and de- 
manded that the control of guns begin here 
and that it begin now, before another na- 
tional leader falls victim to evil men, and 
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before more thousands of our citizens are 
gunned down. Let that be said to us. Despite 
the dreadful past, let that be our legacy to 
those who come after us. 
God of justice, rouse us from our lethargy. 
God of mercy, move us to act. 


FREEING THE AIRWAYS FOR 
ELECTION DEBATES 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, there ap- 
peared in the Washington Post of April 
24, 1968, a column by Roscoe Drummond 
in which he urges all presidential can- 
didates to utilize television fully in their 
campaigns for the benefit of the voters. 
Mr. Drummond suggests that the can- 
didates meet on a television program 
with nationwide coverage, or—better 
than that—Congress ought to enable 
the networks to give free time for the 
appearances of the candidates by acting 
upon legislation that is now before the 
Senate Commerce Committee. 

I have introduced a bill (S. 2128) to 
repeal section 315 of the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934. This would permit such 
debates and other appearances on televi- 
sion and radio by presidential candidates 
and substantial candidates for various 
offices. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article entitled, “All Presi- 
dential Candidates Urged To Utilize 
Television,” be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ALL PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATES UrGED To 
UTILIZE TELEVISION 


There are strong reasons why the candi- 
dates for both presidential nominations 
ought to face each other on television. 

It would be valuable for the voters to see 
Vice President Humphrey and Sens. Ken- 
nedy and McCarthy on the same nationwide 
program, each expounding his case—and the 
same for Nixon and Rockefeller. This is why: 

1—It seems increasingly likely that the 
opinion polls will be more controlling at the 
conventions than the results of the primaries. 
The primaries only show how a candidate at- 
tracts the voters of his own party in a few 
states; the polls show how well he attracts 
all voters and thus tell more about his 
chances of winning the election. 

2—If the polls are going to be as decisive 
as seems probable, then the whole Nation 
should be able to measure the candidates 
more effectively than is possible when they 
are campaigning most of the time in a few 
primary states. 

38—The value of such joint television con- 
frontations is not primarily to sharpen policy 
differences among the candidates. To the ex- 
tent there are such differences, they should 
be known. The main value of viewing them 
together is to measure their personal fitness 
for office—their credibility, their trustworthi- 
ness, their ability to unite and reconcile a 
divided Nation. 

The best—and the worst—of a political 
candidate comes out in joint debate and, 
since the polls reflect national opinion, the 
voters as a whole ought to have this addi- 
tional means of judging the contenders. 

There are two ways this could be done. 

The nationwide TV panel shows—Meet 
the Press, Face the Nation, Issues and An- 
swers—could invite the Democratic candi- 
dates to appear on the same program—and 
the Republican aspirants on another Sunday. 

But better than that—or at least in addi- 
tion to it—Congress ought to approve the 
measure which is now before the Senate 
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Commerce Committee to enable the networks 
to give free time for the joint appearances 
of the candidates. There is no reason why 
this shouldn’t be as applicable to the pre- 
convention period as to the election cam- 
paign itself. 

It seems to me that Kennedy, McCarthy 
and Humphrey ought to welcome the oppor- 
tunity. It would be good for them because 
it would provide each with a maximum na- 
tional audience which none would otherwise 
command. It would be good for the Nation’s 
voters because it would give them the chance 
to see how well the candidates measure up 
beside each other rather than in isolated 
appearances, 

Surely, if the polls are going to be as in- 
fluential in the choice of nominees as now 
seems likely, then the voters in the great 
majority of states in which none of the 
candidates will be campaigning need to see 
them in action. There is no better way to 
see them and judge them than in joint TV 
appearances. 

If he continues to be a non-candidate, 
perhaps Gov. Rockefeller might hesitate to 
appear with Nixon. I see more reasons why 
he should do so than not. He says he wants 
to expound his views to the Nation. He needs 
to repair the indifferent impression he made 
at the newspaper editors’ meeting in Wash- 
ington last week. Since he is willing to be 
drafted, he ought to be willing to be judged 
alongside the man who now most favored 
for the Republican nomination. I have no 
doubt that Nixon would accept and if there 
is a “new” Nixon—as there appeared to be 
in his virtuoso performance before the same 
editors—then a joint appearance with Rocky 
would make him increasingly visible. 

Television has a special campaign value 
and it ought to be used imaginatively for 
the benefit of the voters. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there further morning business? 
If not, morning business is concluded. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 15131) to 
amend the District of Columbia Police 
and Firemen’s Salary Act of 1958 to in- 
crease salaries, and for other purposes; 
asked a conference with the Senate on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and that Mr. McMILLAN, Mr. 
WHITENER, Mr. Sisk, Mr. Fuqua, Mr. 
NELSEN, Mr. HARSHA, and Mr. BroyHILL 
of Virginia were appointed managers on 
the part of the House at the conference. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (H.R. 2434) for the relief of 
Nora Austin Hendrickson. 


AMENDMENT OF THE LAND AND 
WATER CONSERVATION FUND 
ACT 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the unfinished business which the clerk 
will state. 
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The BILL CLERK. S. 1401, to amend title 
I of the Land and Water Conservation 
Fund Act of 1965, and for other purposes. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Who yields time. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to suggest the 
absence of a quorum, with the time to be 
equally charged to both sides. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? The Chair hears 
none, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I object. Mr. 
President, I regret that I must object on 
controlled time. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Objection is heard. The clerk will 
continue the rollcall. 

The rolleall was concluded, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


[No. 121 Leg.] 
Aiken Hickenlooper Murphy 
Anderson Hill elson 
Bible Holland Pearson 
Byrd. W. Va. Inouye Pell 
Church Jackson Prouty 
Clark Jordan, N.C. Talmadge 
Dirksen Jordan, Idaho Thurmond 
Ellender Long, La. Tydings 
Fulbright Mansfield Williams, Del. 
Griffin McGee Yarborough 
Hansen Metcalf Young, N. Dak. 
Hartke Morse Young, Ohio 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. A quorum is not present. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I move that the Sergeant at Arms be 
directed to request the attendance of ab- 
sent Senators. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Louisiana. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Sergeant at Arms will execute 
the order of the Senate. 

After a little delay, the following Sen- 
ators entered the Chamber and answered 
to their names: 


Baker Eastland Monroney 
Bartlett Ervin Morton 
Bayh Fong Proxmire 
Bennett Hayden Randolph 
Brewster Russell 
Brooke Lausche Scott 
Burdick Magnuson Smathers 
Byrd, Va. McClellan th 
Carison McGovern Sparkman 
Case McIntyre Stennis 
Cooper Miller Symington 
Dodd Mondale Williams, N.J 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. TYD- 
INGS in the chair). A quorum is present. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Louisiana is recognized for 10 
minutes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
the indulgence of Senators so that I may 
state and clarify the issues presented by 
the pending bill, and explain how the 
amendment I have offered would affect 
the bill reported by the committee. 
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As Senators know, the bill would dedi- 
cate an additional $700 million to the 
land and water conservation fund over 
the next 5 years. This amount would be 
in addition to approximately $500 million 
which is already dedicated in the land 
and water conservation fund. 

Mr. President, this sum of $500 million 
is provided for in the act that was passed 
in 1965 whereby the admission fees from 
all parks and recreation areas were put 
into a fund, as well as the unclaimed 
proceeds of Federal taxes on fuel that is 
used in pleasure boats, and those moneys 
derived by the General Services Admin- 
istration from the sale of surplus 
Government land. 

Mr. President, since the act of 1965 
was placed on the statute books, about 
$100 million a year has been collected 
from those three sources and, of course, 
that amount is available for the expendi- 
tures for parks, for the purchase of park 
lands, and for grants to the States. These 
dedicated funds will continue to be avail- 
able for park acquisition. 

Under the committee bill $1.2 billion 
would be completely and totally dedi- 
cated to the acquisition of park lands 
through the land and water conserva- 
tion fund over the next 5 years. 

Under my amendment, the current 
dedication of $500 million would remain 
intact. It would not be affected. However, 
my amendment would prevent the auto- 
matic dedication of the additional $700 
million and would provide, instead, for a 
straightforward authorization for the 
appropriation of this amount in accord- 
ance with the well-established and usual 
method of providing funds for valid 
Federal purposes. 

I urge the Senate to adopt this ap- 
proach. Now is not the time for the Gov- 
ernment to reduce the amount of money 
which flows into the Treasury and which 
is available by appropriation to finance 
Federal programs already in existence. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr, President, 
will my colleague yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. What con- 
cerns me about the proposal in the bill 
is that nowhere do I find a table showing 
the share of the money to be spent in 
each State. Can the Senator direct me 
to that part of the committee report, or 
to tesimony on the bill, which will show 
what each State hopes to get out of the 
$1.3 billion? 

Mr. ELLENDER. The act of 1965 pro- 
vides that two-fifths of the grant portion 
will be distributed equally among the 50 
States, and that three-fifths will be dis- 
tributed according to need. In other 
words, if one State needs more than an- 
other, it is left up to the Secretary of 
the Interior to make that decision under 
the act. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield there for a 
point of correction? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. JACKSON. I think the Senator. 
will find that the Appropriations Com- 
mittee has the authority to give up to 
60 percent to the States 

Mr. ELLENDER, The Senator means 
out of the 15 percent—— 

Mr. JACKSON. No. Out of the funds, 
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available; 60/40—60 percent to the States 
and 40 percent to the Federal Govern- 
ment; 15 percent is for flexibility so 
that we can give—it is up to the com- 
mittee—— 

Mr. ELLENDER. I was referring to the 
grant portion of the fund, that is the 
60 percent which goes to the States. I was 
attempting to explain what the States 
receive. 

Mr. JACKSON. I am sorry. I thought 
the Senator said that the States would 
get two-fifths or 40 percent—I believe 
that is in the record. I wanted to make 
it clear that the Federal portion is 40 per- 
cent and the 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is right. And 
the 60 percent. 

Mr, JACKSON. Is for the States 

Mr. ELLENDER. To be distributed 
among the States. 

Mr. JACKSON. Right. I misunderstood 
the Senator. I thought he said 40 percent 
to the States and 60 percent to the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The reason I 
ask this question is that when we bring up 
a legislative measure with the Finance 
Committee, on public welfare, and even 
when the Appropriations Committee re- 
ports, that committee, as well as the Fi- 
nance Committee, will usually get up a 
chart to show what the share will be, 
and we can see whether it is a good pro- 
gram or not, see how much it will cost, 
and how much to put up. As the Senator 
knows, all this money is going into the 
Treasury now on receipts from the Outer 
Continental Shelf. 

Mr. ELLENDER. And appropriated in 
the regular manner. That is, the Appro- 
priations Committees of House and Sen- 
ate recommend to their respective bodies 
how the funds should be distributed. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. That is right. 

Mr. ELLENDER. According to the re- 
quest and justification made by each de- 
partment of Government. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Would it not 
be fair to state that each State should be 
given a chart to show how much we get 
and how much the other folks get so that 
we would know what the share would be, 
and we would know where we stand. 

Mr. ELLENDER, It would be rather 
difficult to do that at the moment, I 
would say to my colleague, because the 
fund varies. Sometimes collections will 
be $200 million per year, or $250 million, 
The formula is provided for in the act of 
1965. As I said a while ago, two-fifths of 
the grant portion goes to the States 
equally and then the Secretary of the 
Interior has the right to take the rest of 
it and make it available to the States 
according to their needs. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Yes. But is 
there anywhere we can look to see how 
the money has been divided and antici- 
pate how the $1.3 billion will be divided? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I understand that un- 
der the present law, there has been dis- 
tributed in the neighborhood of $300 
million. I presume that the committee 
obtained the information to indicate how 
that amount was distributed among the 
States. 

Mr. JACKSON. As the Senator 
knows—— 

Mr. ELLENDER. As I recall, about 
$200 million-plus was given to the 
States. I think that is the figure. 
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Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield to me to 
respond to him in my own time, and give 
me 1 minute to respond? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BYRD 
of Virginia in the chair). The Senator 
from Washington is recognized for 
1 minute. 

Mr. JACKSON. The CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp will disclose that on the opening 
day of debate and discussion on the 
pending measure, S. 1401, I placed in the 
Recorp a complete breakdown of the 
expenditures, appropriations, and the 
amount made available to each State. 
That information is in the RECORD and 
is available, of course, to each Senator. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Louisiana is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr, ELLENDER. From the collections 
made since the act of 1965 was put on 
the statute books, the amount collected 
was $289,239,336. In addition to that, 
Congress appropriated $53,650,087, for 
@ grand total of $342 million, of which 
$214,314,808 was distributed among the 
States. 

The rest of it was distributed as fol- 
lows: National Park Service, $78 mil- 
lion plus. Forest Service, $48 million 
plus. The Bureau of Sport Fisheries and 
Wildlife, $2 million plus. 

I invite attention to the fact that even 
though we have a dedication of all the 
funds to the purchase of land, yet Con- 
gress provided, in addition to that, $53 
million plus. Under the amendment Iam 
proposing, the $500 million which will be 
collected under the present law will not 
be affected at all. It will remain in the 
Treasury, to be distributed under the 
provisions of the 1965 law. 

There is nothing to prevent House and 
Senate from appropriating more funds. 
The fact is, the amendment I am pro- 
posing would authorize an additional 
sum equal to $700 million to be appro- 
priated over a period of 5 years in order 
to buy parks and parkland. That is not 
changed at all. 

The only thing my amendment would 
do is elimination of earmarking reve- 
nues. That is about all it would do. I 
think it should be that way. As I pointed 
out last week, we have an enormous num- 
ber of public works and reclamation 
projects to construct all over this coun- 


Last year, under a resolution passed by 
the Congress, over $66 million of funds 
were cut from the appropriation Con- 
gress made for the purpose of construct- 
ing public works. 

I further pointed out that, with respect 
to every project constructed, where there 
is a dam involved to protect land for 
flood control or other purposes, recrea- 
tion facilities are created at the site 
which are used by everybody in the lo- 
cality. It seems to me that if we can con- 
tinue that process, the people as a whole 
will have more accessible places for rec- 
reation than if this huge sum were to be 
used to buy large areas of land for park 
purposes, 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 
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Mr. ELLENDER. I yield for a question. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Is it not true 
that the Senate voted for a $6 billion cut 
in spending below the budget, and from 
that amount will be excluded the national 
defense? So does that not mean, then, 
that desirable works projects ought to be 
cut to the bone now, if Senate action 
prevails; that, in all probability, the In- 
terstate Highway System, which is al- 
ready 3 years behind, will be delayed fur- 
ther; that programs such as urban 
renewal have been cut to the bone and 
will be cut again; that programs to help 
the poor have been cut and will be cut 
again? Notwithstanding all that, in this 
proposed appropriation there is a dedi- 
cation of funds in the latter years of $100 
million more than the Budget would 
recommend. 

Mr. ELLENDER. $200 million. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. $200 million 
more than the Budget would recommend. 
All the revenues would be dedicated to 
that purpose, even though they would 
not know what the money would be spent 
for and though they could not get a 
Budget recommendation for it. 

Mr. ELLENDER. In addition to the $6 
billion cut that we voted a few weeks ago, 
we imposed on the taxpayers of the coun- 
try a 10-percent surtax. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. A 10-percent 
surtax; and we are still going to have a 
big deficit. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is correct. 

The point I make is that we should not 
earmark funds being paid into the 
Treasury as is being proposed. 

Under my amendment, the current 
dedication of $500 million would remain 
intact; it would not be affected. How- 
ever, my amendment does prevent the 
automatic dedication of an additional 
$700 million, and provides, instead, for a 
straight forward authorization for the 
appropriation of this amount, in accord- 
ance with the well-established and usual 
method of providing funds for valid Fed- 
eral purposes. 

I urge the Senate to adopt this ap- 
proach. Now is not the time for the Gov- 
ernment to reduce the amount of money 
which flows into our Treasury, and is 
available, by appropriation, to finance 
Federal programs already in existence. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield myself 5 addi- 
tional minutes. 

Let me emphasize again to Senators 
that, as matters now stand, every penny 
of the revenues and income produced 
from the Outer Continental Shelf flows 
into the general fund of the Treasury, 
where it is available, by appropriation, 
for such purposes as the Congress and 
the President may determine. This is as 
it should be. 

The committee bill would withdraw 
$700 million of this money from the gen- 
eral fund of the Treasury over a period 
of 5 years, place it in the land and water 
conservation fund, and require that it 
remain there, unexpended and unavail- 
able for expenditure, unless the funds 
were spent to purchase additional park- 
lands, or for similar purposes. 

It strikes me, Mr. President, that this 
is no time for the Congress to reduce 
the amount of money which is already 
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available for the payment of general 
Government obligations, by freezing into 
any fund, or for any purpose, an amount 
of money approaching $700 million. The 
Senate, just a few weeks ago, voted to 
impose a 10-percent surtax on our peo- 
ple, in an effort to stem inflation, and 
perhaps bring our budget into some kind 
of balance. We have voted to extend cer- 
tain excise taxes. We are confronted with 
the urgent necessity for reducing Federal 
expenditure. Yet, at this very moment, 
we are being asked to take some $700 
million “out of commerce,” so to speak, 
and freeze this amount for specific pur- 
poses, the purchase of parklands. 

This does not make good fiscal sense, 
Mr. President; it is the very height of 
fiscal irresponsibility. Congress must 
maintain control over the budget pro- 
cess; we must keep our hands on the 
Government purse strings. The Con- 
gress, through its Committees on Appro- 
priations, must keep inviolate its power 
to determine what priority should be 
given to what expenditures, and to con- 
trol these priorities through the appro- 
priations process. Congress should not 
delegate its responsibilities. 

My amendment does just that, Mr. 
President; it authorizes the appropria- 
tion of the precise amount which the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs has recommended, but it requires 
the proponents of programs so author- 
ized to annually come to the Congress 
and make their case for appropriations. 
My amendment would treat the land and 
water conservation fund in just the same 
way as other Federal programs are 
treated. Why should the purchase of 
parklands be given an automatic prior- 
ity, to the tune of $700 million—over 
and above the $500 million already dedi- 
cated to those purposes—while programs 
such as slum clearance, job training, 
flood control, navigation, and even our 
national defense must annually justify 
their needs and secure an appropria- 
tion from Congress on the basis of that 
justification? 

To ask the question answers it, Mr. 
President; no such valid reason can be 
shown. 

Let me remind Senators that unless 
my amendment is adopted, Congress will, 
in effect, be committed to appropriate 
some $1.2 billion over the next 5 years 
for the purchase of parklands, or see the 
money remain unused, unexpended, and 
unavailable for any other purpose. 

On the other hand, should my amend- 
ment be adopted, the Secretary of the 
Interior would continue to be guaran- 
teed some $500 million for parkland ac- 
quisition over the next 5 years, and, in 
addition, would have the right to request 
up to an additional $700 million by sim- 
ply coming before the Committee on Ap- 
propriations and making his case for the 
need for such expenditures. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield myself 5 addi- 
tional minutes. 

Nothing could be fairer than this, Mr. 
President; it is the very same procedure 
which applies to almost every other Fed- 
eral program, from flood control and 
navigation to the food stamp program. 
It is the procedure which enables the 
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Congress to retain control over the purse 
strings. 

Let me state again: My amendment 
would not, by any stretch of the imag- 
ination, injure the recreation program; 
the Secretary of the Interior would still 
have half a billion dollars over the next 
5 years, dedicated to parkland acquisi- 
tion. My amendment merely tells the 
Secretary that if he wants any part or 
all of the additional $700 million, he 
will have to request an appropriation, 
justify it before the Appropriations Com- 
mittees of the Congress, and secure such 
additional amount, as he may justify, in 
the usual way. 

In other words, Mr. President, Con- 
gress has exercised its own judgment, 
and the President has exercised his own 
judgment, as to where to put the moneys 
available. Let that priority be deter- 
mined by the executive department as 
well as by the Congress, and on an 
annual basis. Priorities shift from one 
year to the next. 

It is a simple matter of what comes 
first, Mr. President—it boils down to 
whether or not the Congress is to retain 
its right and duty to allocate the fiscal 
resources of our country among the 
various programs which wish to draw 
against those resources, or whether the 
Congress is to abdicate this responsibility 
in favor of an automatic dedication of 
scarce tax revenues. 

It is just that simple, Mr. President; 
and while I support, and have always 
supported, the acquisition of additional 
necessary parkland for the use of our 
people, I can honestly see no reason why 
the acquisition of such parkland should 
enjoy an automatic priority, preference, 
and privilege on our already scarce Fed- 
eral income. Particularly is this true 
with our national debt exceeding $350 
billion, our people being asked to pay 
further taxes, and the need for other im- 
portant Federal programs so pressing. 

This is not a sound way to do business, 
Mr. President. No Senator here would 
earmark a specific part of his personal 
income for recreation or pleasure until 
he knew what his other obligations 
might be—food, clothing, shelter, and so 
forth. The same situation should prevail 
in the Congress. We must not earmark, 
dedicate, or freeze any further Federal 
revenues for the support of specific pro- 
grams without being given an opportu- 
nity, through the appropriations process, 
to weigh those expenditures against all 
other requested expenditures. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. ELLENDER, I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Is it not true that 
when the Continental Shelf Act was 
passed, Congress decided and determined 
not to earmark the fund even for such 
an appealing purpose as the support of 
schools? 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. As I recall, the Senate agreed to an 
amendment for that purpose, but in con- 
ference it was knocked out. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Then Congress de- 
cided, in its wisdom, that to leave it free 
in the general revenue fund was wise, 
from the standpoint of serving the best 
interests of the country? 
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Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Will the Senator yield 
for a further question? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield, 

Mr. HOLLAND. Is there any more rea- 
son to earmark this fund, or portions of 
it, for this specific purpose, than there 
would be to earmark the excise tax on 
telephone service or the excise tax on au- 
tomobiles, or any other tax; and have 
we not steadfastly refused to earmark 
such funds, or any funds, for a specific 
purpose unless there was a direct connec- 
tion between the source of the tax and 
the proposed expenditure? 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. It would be in the same category. 
As I remarked a while ago, the $500 mil- 
lion which will be collected in the next 5 
years from such sources as the park re- 
ceipts, I can see that it would be well to 
use those funds to extend parks, beautify 
them, or improve their facilities. Even 
the funds from the sale of surplus land 
goes into the park fund. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Did not the Senate 
decide, in passing on the Redwoods Na- 
tional Park, that it was a wise policy to 
exchange other public lands for lands 
— 7 could be incorporated into that 
park? 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator is cor- 
rect, 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator. 
It seems to me that this proposal is ex- 
tremely unwise, and that it departs from 
any precedent with which I have been 
familiar. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I am thoroughly in 
accord with the Senator from Florida, 
and particularly oppose earmarking the 
funds at this time, when we have need 
for programs which in my opinion are 
much more important than the acquisi- 
tion of more land for parks. If we had 
no parks at all, it would be different; but 
we have them scattered all over the 
country, and we have also, as I have 
stated, in every reclamation program and 
every flood control program undertaken, 
provided for recreation, even in our navi- 
in ee projects we provide recreation 


I would rather support the park sys- 
tem that way, Mr. President, than to set 
aside these funds and buy huge acreages 
of land here and there, which may take 
& long time to develop. 

My amendment would not harm the 
recreation program, Mr. President; it 
would merely prevent that program from 
enjoying a prededicated priority, and 
place it in precisely the same position as 
any other Federal program for which 
funds are requested. 

Mr. President, I close by making a per- 
sonal appeal to my friends in the Sen- 
ate. I have been here for almost 32 years, 
and have devoted a great deal of my 
time and effort to trying to develop our 
land and water resources. I think we 
have done a very good job. Let us con- 
tinue doing it as we have in the past. In 
my humble judgment, we should be able 
to continue that development in an 
orderly way, instead of requiring that all 
these funds be invested in park lands. 

Mr. President, I have written each Sen- 
ator requesting consideration and sup- 
port for my amendment. I believe that 
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this letter is a clear statement of my po- 
sition and I request unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Dear SENATOR: Seldom have I personally 
sought to influence individual Senators to 
vote for or against a specific proposal pend- 
ing before the Senate. Because of the far- 
reaching fiscal effects which S. 1401, if 
adopted in its present form, would have upon 
the budget in the next five years, I urge 
you to support my amendment to the bill. 

The bill would earmark $700 million more 
to the already dedicated revenues estimated 
to be about $500 million during the next 
five years. 

Mv amendment would merely eliminate 
the earmarking of revenues derived from the 
Outer Continental Shelf leases, and would 
provide in place thereof, a general authoriza- 
tion in the same amount, i.e., $700 million. 

I am opposed to the further earmarking of 
funds for any purpose, especially at this time 
when the Congress is being called upon to 
drastically cut existing programs, and is 
being asked to impose higher taxes. If the 
$700 million which is now going into our 
Treasury is arbitrarily dedicated to create 
more parks, Congress may well be unable 
to provide adequate funds to implement 
programs already in operation within the 
Department of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare. Funds have already been cut which 
would normally go to the federally impacted 
areas. What will Senators be able to say to 
their constituents if school terms were short- 
ened, or if vitally needed public works are 
deferred? I am sure that defense expendi- 
tures will not be materially cut. 

I urge you to support my amendment 
which would authorize appropriations for 
new parks and playgrounds, but would not 
give them priorities over more basic human 

uirements. 


we yithout my amendment, Congress will be 
in the ludicrous position of constructing new 
parks and playgrounds ahead of schools, ade- 
quate and other essential programs. 


Sincerely, 
ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
U.S. Senator. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, as I 
have stated, I hope the Senate will agree 
to my amendment. 

Mr. President, how much time do I 
have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has 6 minutes remaining. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, how 
much time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Washington has 34 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I yield 
6 minutes to the junior Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. PELL]. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, for the past 
week, we have been debating what use 
should be made of the Federal Govern- 
ment’s revenues from the mineral re- 
sources of the Outer Continental Shelf. 

As one with a deep interest in the de- 
velopment of our country’s oceanologic 
programs, I am in sympathy with the 
idea that it would be appropriate to de- 
vote a portion of these revenues to our 
oceanologic programs. 

Indeed, when I introduced the Sea 
Grant College and Program Act in 1965, 
I proposed that the program be financed 
with earmarked funds from Continental 
Shelf revenues. I withdrew that financing 
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proposal because the executive depart- 
ment at that time opposed earmarking of 
those revenues. Recently, Senator Mac- 
NusoNn proposed setting aside a portion 
of the Continental Shelf revenues for 
marine research and the sea-grant col- 
lege program, and I was most pleased to 
endorse his proposal. 

But as a Senator from a coastal State, 
I see no great conflict in also devoting a 
portion of these revenues to park and 
recreational development. In my own 
State of Rhode Island, a substantial por- 
tion of land and water conservation fund 
money is used for acquisition and preser- 
vation of the recreational resources of 
the sea. 

I do think, however, that we should 
take cognizance here of a problem that 
in the long run may prove more trouble- 
some than the question of the most ap- 
propriate use of these mineral lease rev- 
enues. I refer to the question of jurisdic- 
tion over ocean resources. 

While we are debating here the proper 
use of ocean mineral wealth, the nations 
of the world are preparing to debate in 
the United Nations much the same ques- 
tion—who owns the resources of the sea 
and seabed, and to what use should this 
wealth be dedicated. 

I have made the point before that 
existing international law on jurisdiction 
over the resources of the sea is inade- 
quate. We do not have, for example, a 
satisfactory legal definition of the Con- 
tinental Shelf from which we are draw- 
ing mineral wealth. 

On March 5, I introduced a draft 
treaty on ocean space with the hope that 
it would stimulate discussion of these 
issues within our Government and serve 
as the framework for an international 
agreement to eliminate uncertainties 
over jurisdiction in ocean space. 

I do not think there is any doubt, Mr. 
President, that the revenues we are 
speaking of today are drawn from Con- 
tinental Shelf areas that clearly fall 
within the present jurisdiction of the 
United States. But this may not be true 
2, 5, or 10 years hence as technological 
advances allow us to mine minerals in 
ever-deeper waters, ever farther from 
our shores. 

Mr. President, in supporting proposals 
to earmark Outer Continental Shelf rev- 
enues, I do not mean to endorse the idea, 
advanced by some, that the United States 
or any nation in the world can uni- 
laterally lay claim to the mineral wealth 
of the deep ocean floor. Where the Con- 
tinental Shelf and national jurisdiction 
ends must be clearly defined by interna- 
tional agreement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I have 
given a lot of thought to the merits of the 
bill, S. 1401, as reported by the Senate In- 
terior Committee, and the merits of the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Louisiana. 

It is my conclusion that the addition of 
Continental Shelf income to a fund to 
acquire land for recreation purposes runs 
afoul of two concerns that I have ex- 
pressed over the years: First, that too 
much congressional responsibility is be- 
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ing turned over to administrative officials 
to use at their discretion without ac- 
countability to Congress or the public; 
and second, that the acquisition of pri- 
vate property for public use has strayed 
from the principle that public necessity 
must be proved before private property 
may be taken. 

If there is need for the taking of pri- 
vate property for public use for recrea- 
tion, why does not the Department of the 
Interior make its proposal, demonstrate 
the need, and then ask Congress for the 
authority and the funds to make the ac- 
quisition? Frankly, I think we are here 
to make those decisions. Article 4 of the 
Constitution states: 

The Congress shall have power to dispose 
of and make all needful rules and regula- 
ticns respecting the territory or other prop- 
erty belonging to the United States. 


The Constitution also gives Congress 
the authority to lay and collect taxes for 
the general welfare. 

Why do we keep insisting that these 
duties are so difficult that we cannot 
handle them, and must turn them over to 
someone in the executive agencies, as 
though people working for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior were better able to 
make the decisions than we are? 

Advocates of this fund say that money 
authorized for acquisition of recreational 
land has not been appropriated in full. 
I may say that as author of education 
legislation that has authorized billions 
for the education of our young people, I 
can tell this body something about un- 
derfunding of authorized programs. And 
that is not the only underfunding of au- 
thorized programs. 

I see no reason in the world why in 
these difficult fiscal times we should give 
this special treatment and advantage to 
so-called recreational funds. 

I will also say that if this money col- 
lected from the resources of the Outer 
Continental Shelf to be earmarked for 
anything, it should be earmarked for 
education, poverty, or some of the other 
domestic crises that confront us in our 
cities, such as are dealt with in the model 
cities bill and others. Those projects are 
much more important at this time. 

If the funds are going to be earmarked, 
I think it is a mistake to earmark them 
for anything other than the critical needs 
which exist at this time. That was the 
principle for which I labored when Con- 
gress dealt with the Outer Continental 
Shelf in 1953. 

Of course, every time revenues from 
any source are put into a fund of some 
kind, the control of Congress over the 
uses of public money declines. We are 
already told that only $20 billion of our 
national budget is “controllable.” The 
controllable parts are those that come 
out of general appropriations. Every seg- 
ment of our economy, every interest 
group in our Nation, is staking out a 
claim, so to speak, on the Federal Treas- 
ury by trying to get funds earmarked 
that will remove it from the “control- 
lable” category. 

We have to stop this process if we are 
to remain a legislative body. We cannot 
continue to wall off the Congress from 
controlling the stream of Federal inflow 
and outflow. That is what measures of 
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this kind do. They wall off Congress from 
the decisionmaking process. 

I have read the assurances given by the 
chairman of the committee that money 
“earmarked” in this fund will still have 
to be appropriated in the usual way. But 
why, then, this fund? The reason is to 
create an obligation on the part of Con- 
gress to use this source of income for 
recreation and nothing else. 

I do not call into question the merits 
of acquiring private land for recreational 
purposes. But I do question giving ad- 
vance authority to an agency of the Fed- 
eral Government to decide what is de- 
sirable for this purpose and giving statu- 
tory promise of money to carry out its 
decision. Only a part of the funds in this 
bill would carry out acquisitions already 
authorized. Much more is for future un- 
specified acquisitions. 

I have favored, supported, and even 
cosponsored measures like the Indiana 
Dunes bill. The case was clear, it seemed 
to me, that park area for public use was 
needed in the metropolitan area of Chi- 
cago and northern Indiana. Congress 
was called upon to make that decision. 

I have supported similar acquisitions. 
I have also opposed, may I say, in my 
own State a seashore park, the so-called, 
Oregon Dunes bill, because there it was 
proposed to give blanket authority to the 
Secretary of the Interior to condemn 
property without showing that the 
criteria of public necessity was applica- 
ble to each parcel of land. 

Mr. President, I am not going to waive 
these constitutional checks, which I 
think are waived to an undesirable degree 
in this bill. 

It seems to me that the showing should 
be made that each parcel must be ac- 
quired under the law of public necessity 
applying to that parcel. 

That was the time, may I say to the 
Senator from Florida that in one of the 
Florida cases a park was set up, but the 
requirement was that there had to be a 
showing of the need for each parcel of 
land before there could be a taking. 

Even assuming that the great need for 
more park land is in the eastern part of 
the country, there are great stretches of 
nationally owned property in the Eastern 
States, that in my opinion, are under- 
used and underdeveloped for recreational 
purposes. 

I deduce from the presentation of this 
measure that the fund set up earlier 
from fees charged to users of Federal 
recreation areas that the income from 
that source has not been enough. The 
Senator from Utah says $25 million less 
has come in than was expected. At least 
there is some correlation between the 
earmarking of user fees and the acquisi- 
tion of park land, as there is between the 
earmarking of highway taxes and the 
construction of highways. But I cannot 
see dipping into another, unrelated 
source of Federal income to guarantee 
the acquisition of more recreation prop- 
erty. One might ask why user charges al- 
ready in effect have not been sufficient; 
and I would challenge the advocates of 
this section of the bill to show that exist- 
ing public land in the Eastern States, not 
to mention the Western States, is being 
used to its full capacity for recreational 

purposes. 
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Mr. President, I shall vote for funds 
for recreational purposes when the show- 
ing can be made that a particular piece 
of land ought to be set aside for recrea- 
tional purposes. But I am not going to 
vote for the bill in its present form be- 
cause it gives what I think is undesired 
blanket authority and priority to one 
Federal activity over other more urgent 
activities that are also badly under- 
funded. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, how 
much time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Washington has 28 min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I shall 
speak very briefly. 

In 1953, the 83d Congress endeavored 
to deal with the problem of submerged 
lands, inaccurately described as “tide- 
lands.” 

In that Congress, we voted to give to 
the coastal States all of the submerged 
lands and the minerals in them seaward 
of mean low tide out to the 3-mile limit 
with respect to the Atlantic and Pacific 
coastal States. However, in the case of 
the States on the Gulf of Mexico, the sea- 
ward boundary was to be the boundary 
with which a State was admitted to the 
Union, or the boundary as established 
in its State constitution as approved by 
Congress. 

That was point No. 1 with respect to 
the submerged lands. 

The effect of this congressional enact- 
ment in 1953 was to give to the coastal 
States very valuable property which the 
Supreme Court had ruled, directly, on 
three different occasions that these States 
did not own. Rather the Supreme Court 
had ruled that the property belonged, in 
effect, to the entire 50 States, the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. President, the second point with 
respect to submerged lands was the 
measure considered that year, 1953, that 
declared that the mineral resources in 
the lands seaward of State sea boun- 
daries were under the exclusive control 
of the Federal Government. This was the 
Outer Continental Shelf Lands Act. The 
States were specifically barred from 
claiming rights under this act to any 
part of the revenues from operations on 
the outer shelf. 

Mr. President, the real question at 
issue here is not the earmarking of funds 
for Land and Water Conservation Act 
purposes for a iimited period, as the bill 
before us provides, It is whether in the 
long term the States that happen to abut 
the Outer Continental Shelf are to be 
given, in the future, certain special pref- 
erential rights to money that may be 
earned from the Outer Continental 
Shelf. This has been the real issue during 
this week of debate. 

If this were not the case, there would 
not be this opposition. I must say that, 
coming as I do from a coastal State, it 
would be the most inequitable thing I 
could think of, after the action of Con- 
gress in 1953, not to make available on 
an equitable basis to all 50 States the 
proceeds from any operations respecting 
mineral operations in the Outer Conti- 
nental Shelf. I feel very strongly, based 
on the position of Congress in 1953, that, 
whatever we do, the receipts from the 
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minerals of the Outer Continental Shelf 
should be made available on an equitable 
basis to all 50 States. 

ALL OF THE STATES SHOULD PARTICIPATE 

I can understand that in the case of 
States adjoining this area, where there 
is a tremendous amount of revenue com- 
ing in, those States would want to ob- 
tain at some future time a preference 
on the funds that might be disbursed 
from the sale of leases and property on 
the Outer Continental Shelf. However, I 
cannot but feel that if this should be 
done, it would be most inequitable and 
unfair. 

The question before the Senate at the 
moment is whether or not, on a reason- 
able basis, we are going to make avail- 
able a small portion of these outer shelf 
revenues for a limited period for an 
established program in which all of the 
States participate and all benefit. 

These outer shelf revenues currently 
have been running approximately $500 
million a year or more. The bill proposes 
for the first 3 years to authorize appro- 
priation from them of $100 million, or 
enough to bring the $100 million total to 
$200 million. We are currently making 
available approximately $100 million 
from sources provided in 1965. So for a 3- 
year period, total fund revenues would 
be $300 million. Under the bill as re- 
ported, for the last 2 years, total income 
to the fund would be $200 million addi- 
tional, making a total of $700 million in 
additional revenues over a 5-year period. 

I must say that if we are going to do 
anything about recreational opportuni- 
ties, including seashore facilities and 
parks, if we are going to encourage the 
State to plan and build for these pro- 
grams, then the new sources of income 
provided by S. 1401 are absolutely neces- 
sary. 

QUESTION ONE OF EARMARKING FUNDS 

As I understand the amendment of the 
senior Senator from Louisiana, it does 
not quarrel over the amount of money 
that should be made available. It deals 
solely with the question of whether or 
not these additional revenues, as pro- 
posed in S. 1401, should be earmarked 
funds. If we are going to encourage the 
States to bond themselves to appropriate 
money to match these funds, then there 
should be action on the part of Congress 
to give the States a secure basis for plan- 
ning. When we set aside, when we dedi- 
cate the funds, it will encourage the 
States to put up the money. They can 
then bond themselves, as my State did, 
for a substantial period of time. 

Obviously, in a given year, should we 
find it necessary to cut expenditures, 
Congress, under the pending measure 
and under the Land and Water Conser- 
vation Act, would retain authority not 
to appropriate money for fund purposes. 
Not a dime of the fund can be expended 
without an appropriation by Congress. 
Under present law, at the end of 2 
years, if there is money in the earmarked 
funds that has not been utilized, it re- 
verts into the general receipts of the 
Treasury. 

ENCOURAGEMENT AND AID FOR THE STATES 

Mr. President, what we really have 
been wrestling over during the period of 
time in connection with this matter is 
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how best to encourage the State to par- 
ticipate in this program and not leave it 
all to the Federal Government. 

I believe that the approach of ear- 
marking the funds, funds and proceeds 
from purely Federal lands outside the 50 
States, is the sensible and the reasonable 
way to approach this problem. 

Mr. President, I hope the amendment 
will be defeated. I believe that if passed 
it will discourage the States from partici- 
pating in the land and water conserva- 
tion program. It would have an adverse 
effect on the overall policy of Congress 
to encourage the States to participate 
with the Federal Government in making 
available additional recreational lands, 
park lands, seashore lands, and so forth. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. JACKSON, Mr. President, I am 
ready to yield back the remainder of my 
time. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I have 
only 1 minute remaining. 

I am simply making a personal appeal 
to my friends of long standing in the Sen- 
ate, to make it possible that these funds 
that now go into the Treasury continue 
to go there, and that these funds be ap- 
propriated in the same manner, for dif- 
ferent programs, as we are now doing. I 
do not believe that any part of these 
funds should be earmarked for any spe- 
cial purpose. 

There would be a good reason, but I 
am not advocating it, for some of these 
funds to be appropriated to control pol- 
lution in the Gulf of Mexico because of 
the presence of oil wells and gas wells 
which have been responsible for that pol- 
lution. But I am not asking for that. It 
will be done in the course of time, I 
presume. 

I am very hopeful, Mr. President, that 
the amendment will be agreed to by the 
Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Washington yield back the 
remainder of his time? 

Mr. JACKSON, I am ready to yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
@ parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Have the yeas 
and nays been ordered? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas 
and nays have not been ordered. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Has all time 
been yielded back? 

Mr. JACKSON. I am prepared to yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. ELLENDER. No time is left. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Louisiana has no time remain- 


Mr. JACKSON. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has expired. The question now is on the 
motion of the Senator from Delaware to 
recommit the bill. That motion is de- 
batable. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

WITHDRAWAL OF MOTION TO RECOMMIT 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I withdraw the motion to recom- 
mit the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The mo- 
tion to recommit the bill is withdrawn. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I send to the desk an amendment 
and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read the amend- 
ment as follows: 

On page 2, line 23, after the date “June 30, 
1971,” strike out all down to and including 
date 1973“ on line 25. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask for the yeas and nays on the 
amendment, 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I re- 
quest that the amendment be stated 
once more. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated again. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 2, line 23, after the date “June 30, 
1971,” strike out all down to and including 
date “1973” on line 25. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 
Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 
UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the vote on the 
pending amendment occur at 4:45 p.m., 
and that the time be equally divided be- 
tween the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
WILLIAMS! and the chairman of the com- 
mittee, the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. Jackson]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears no objection, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I yield myself 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Delaware is recognized for 5 
minutes, 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, under the existing law this pro- 
gram is funded with approximately $500 
million over the next 5 years, or about 
$100 million per year. The program is 
funded in this manner: from the sale 
of surplus property under the Depart- 
ment of Interior about $45 to $60 million 
a year is derived; from the tax on motor 
vehicles, about $30 million; and from 
fees collected in the parks there is de- 
rived between $12 and $15 million. Under 
existing law these moneys would flow 
into the fund over the next 5 years. This 
is about $100 million per year. 

The Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget requested that this allocation be 
doubled and instead of $500 million in 
the next 5 years the amount would be 
raised to $1 billion, or $200 million a year 
over the next 5 years. 
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The committee, in reporting the bill, 
went beyond that recommendation, and 
while they doubled the amount for the 
first 3 years and made the amount $200 
million a year they tripled the amount 
in the last 2 years by raising the amount 
to $300 million a year, or a total of $1.2 
billion. 

Mr. President, the committee approach 
would provide $700 million over the ex- 
isting law and $200 million over and 
above the amount requested by the Di- 
rector of the Bureau of the Budget. 

The pending amendment would strike 
from the bill the authorization for the 
last 2 years, which is $300 million a year. 
By agreeing to the amendment it would 
mean that there would be a reduction of 
$600 million in the amount authorized 
under the bill of $1.2 billion and it would 
reduce the amount of authority re- 
quested by the Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget by $400 million. 

The proposal would not interfere with 
the program in the next 3 years but 
would leave it as proposed under the 
committee bill; namely, funded with $200 
million a year. 

Mr. President, I remind the Senate that 
less than a month ago we passed a bill 
authorizing an increase of taxes by 10 
percent. Included as a part of that pack- 
age was a provision that expenditures 
should be cut in fiscal year 1969 by at 
least $6 billion. There was an additional 
section which would direct the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget to report 
back to the Congress within 30 days a 
plan whereby there would be a reduc- 
tion in the requested budget authority 
in 1969 by a minimum of $10 billion. The 
$10 billion was supposed to be a reduc- 
tion in the spending authority requested 
in the 1969 budget. This measure was 
passed with a vote of 53 to 31. 

Here we have before us a bill which 
requests additional budget authority of 
$500 million; and the Senate committee 
went beyond that and instead added $700 
million, 

At some point somewhere along the 
line we will have to establish a series of 
priorities with respect to what we can 
afford and what we cannot afford. Cer- 
tainly we have to start somewhere with 
programs which have much merit. I do 
not question for a moment that the bill 
before us, which deals with land and 
water conservation, is a meritorious bill 
and one which I favor. However, it is a 
question of how much money we can put 
into these programs. If we are going to 
reduce budget authority by $10 billion 
in fiscal 1969 we have to start somewhere 
and we must start with specific programs. 
The adoption of the pending amendment 
would mean a reduction of $400 million 
of the requested budget authority under 
the 1969 budget. 

We are confronted with a deficit of $20 
billion for fiscal 1968 and a deficit of $28 
billion in fiscal 1969, or a total deficit of 
$48 billion in the 2 fiscal years; this does 
not include the extra $5.5 billion which 
the President has already requested as 
additional costs for acceleration of the 
war in Vietnam. Therefore, we are con- 
fronted with a deficit of about $53 bil- 
lion for the next 2 years unless Congress 
and the administration, working togeth- 
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er, take some action to reduce spending 
and to raise taxes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Delaware has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield 
myself 3 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Delaware is recognized for 3 
minutes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I think 
it will take a combination of both ex- 
penditure reductions and a tax increase, 
and that is the reason I supported so 
strongly the Williams-Smathers bill. I do 
not think as Members of the Senate we 
can justify voting for a bill which would 
direct the Bureau of the Budget to submit 
to us a plan for reducing the budget au- 
thority in the next fiscal year 1969 by $10 
billion and then at the same time approv- 
ing in the Senate, by our votes, an in- 
crease in the $700 million over last 
year’s expenditures, or an increase of 
$200 million over and beyond what even 
the Bureau of the Budget requested. 

As I said before, we must establish a 
set of priorities. Certainly as meritorious 
as parks, golf courses, and recreational 
facilities may be, there may be other pri- 
orities which are equally or perhaps more 
meritorious. 

As the Senator from Oregon pointed 
out, we have education, poverty pro- 
grams, programs for the cities, and many 
other programs dealing with the health 
and welfare of the people which will be 
before us. If we are going to hold down 
spending, as we have indicated we want 
to hold it down, and roll back the budget 
authority by $10 billion we should at 
least make a start somewhere, and I 
Se that this is an appropriate place to 

0 so. 

By adopting the pending amendment, 
we would not be interfering with the next 
3 years’ operation but would be dropping 
off the last 2 years. Who knows what our 
fiscal situation will be by the end of the 
next 3 years? It makes sense to post- 
pone that consideration and not commit 
ourselves for 5 years down the road for 
an additional $700 million at this par- 
ticular time. The very least step we can 
take on this bill would be to approve 
the pending amendment and reduce the 
spending authority in this bill by $600 
million. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Delaware yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I could not 
agree more with the Senator. He knows 
that he was responsible for the amend- 
ment on the Senate floor that we voted 
on to cut spending by $6 billion below 
the budget. Now that resolution con- 
tained a directive to the Director of the 
Budget to undertake to cut authoriza- 
tions by $10 billion. The Senator knows 
that in conference with the House on that 
bill, the House has been suggesting var- 
ious language to us for discussion pur- 
poses which would indicate that there 
should be an even greater rescission of 
existing authorizations. Here is a dedi- 
cation of funds, to which the Senator 
makes reference, which exceeds by $100 
million a year what the Director of the 
Budget has asked for, when Congress is 
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going to be asked to drastically cut it, in 
some instances right down to the bone, 
funds already justified and where we 
know precisely how much money has 
been justified. What the Senator is talk- 
ing about is holding it down to the 3-year 
authorization, is he not? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
correct. At the end of the 3-year period 
we shall know more about the financial 
situation in this country. The Senator 
knows that in conference, working with 
the House, we have been more or less 
in disagreement for the past 3 or 4 weeks, 
and that Members of the House actually 
want this spending cut and the rescind- 
ing of obligational authority to be in- 
creased beyond what the Senate did. 
That seems to be the argument, that we 
did not go far enough even though we 
did approve the $10 billion reduction. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Delaware has 
expired. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I yield myself 2 additional 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Delaware is recognized for 2 
minutes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Certainly 
we should go that far. I cannot conceive 
of the Senate's passing this bill in its 
present form where we would be adding 
$700 million to the existing obligational 
authority and $200 million more than 
even the Director of the Budget has 
asked, particularly at a time when the 
Senate is telling the Director of the 
Budget, “You go down and establish some 
priorities and tell us where we can cut the 
$10 billion.” The very least we can do is 
to show; in good faith, that we meant 
what we said, that we are really going to 
hold down the appropriations and the 
various authorizations. 

I know that one of the arguments made 
is, “All right, this is an authorization, 
and Congress later does not have to ap- 
propriate it.” I have heard that argu- 
ment many times, but we all know that 
an authorization, once made, sooner or 
later becomes an obligation. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I shall 
be brief. The original bill as introduced, 
S. 1401, provided among other things for 
the dedication of all the receipts from 
the Outer Continental Shelf over a 
5-year period to assist the land and water 
conservation fund, as well as the Federal 
share of the revenues from Mineral 
Leasing Act and forest operations. Total 
income might have amounted to $2% or 
$3 billion over the 5-year period. 

I might mention by the way that the 
whole concept of setting up the land and 
water conservation fund had its genesis 
in the report of the Commission headed 
by Laurence Rockefeller; namely, the 
Outdoor Recreation Resources Review 
Commission, which was established by 
President Eisenhower, I believe, in 1958 
or 1959. 

The income to the fund has been below 
minimal needs, and so it was proposed 
to tap the Outer Continental Shelf. The 
proposal had strong support from the 
States and public spirited citizens con- 
cerned with outdoor recreation, includ- 
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ing Laurance Rockefeller, who has given 
so much of his time and effort to the 
cause of conservation. 

S. 1401 was introduced over a year ago. 
As chairman of the committee, I became 
convinced that there would have to be a 
substantial cutback on the earmarking 
initially proposed for the 5-year period. 
The administrative agencies recom- 
mended and urged such a cutback. 

PROPOSED REVENUE CUT BACK 


In the committee we discussed the 
question at length. We finally reduced 
the total from the $2.5 billion to $3 billion 
that would have been made available to 
$700 million in additional funds. That is 
the way it stands at the moment as now 
before the Senate. 

The Senator’s amendment would re- 
duce the total of $700 million to $300 
million, a $400 million cutback, as I un- 
derstand it, in his amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. $400 
million below the budget figure; $600 
million below the bill’s figure. 

Mr. JACKSON. That is right: $600 
million below the bill because the last 
2 years provide in the bill for $300 million 
a year, and the budget proposal was $200 
million. So it would be a $600 million re- 
duction bringing it down to the lower 
figure. 

Mr. President, again I want to simply 
state that it is pretty hard to predict 
in advance what the budgetary situa- 
tion will be in the last 2 years. We have 
tried to give some broad guidelines to 
the States, indicating what funds have 
been earmarked, putting them on notice, 
though, that the Appropriations Com- 
mittees of the House and Senate will 
have to decide, on an annual basis, how 
much money will be available. 
UNAPPROPRIATED MONEY REVERTS TO TREASURY 


All the money will be in the Treasury. 
The fact that it is earmarked is a book- 
keeping matter only. As I pointed out 
previously, at the end of the 2 years, if 
the money is not appropriated, it will 
revert to the general receipts of the 
Treasury. As far as the overall balance 
of income and outgo is concerned, the 
Federal Government would not be af- 
fected. 

The key thing—and some of the most 
influential people in this field in the 
country have made this point—is that it 
will give essential guidance to the States 
and give them a chance to partici- 
pate—on a relatively secure basis. 

Heretofore the burden has been pri- 
marily in the hands of the Federal Gov- 
ernment: When there is more money 
available, on an earmarked basis, to be 
matched by the States, the States are 
encouraged to participate more fully. 

I think the bill now pending before 
the Senate is a reasonable and prudent 
proposal. The States are given broad 
guidelines and basis for long-range plan- 
ning. Congress each year, during the 
next 5 years, will have an opportunity 
to determine how much shall be appro- 
2 depending on the fiscal situa- 

on. 

Mr. President, I am prepared to yield 
back my time. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr, 
President, I shall take only 2 minutes. 

The Senator from Washington is cor- 
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rect. The committee did provide that the 
amount in the original bill would be in- 
creased by 600 percent. But the bill before 
us still provides for a little more than 
double the amount. I repeat, under the 
pending bill we are more than doubling 
an expenditure in a program at a time 
when both the Senate and the House 
are saying we must establish priorities 
and there must be reductions. 

The argument that the money will be 
in the Treasury is correct, but when this 
money which belongs to the taxpayers 
is diverted it means additional taxes must 
be raised. 

As I pointed out, we are spending at a 
rate of $2 billion a month more than we 
are taking in. That has been the average 
for 1968 and 1969. Something has to give 
somewhere. The administration thus far 
seems to want a tax increase, but the 
question is, Will it support a reduction in 
expenditures? 

Here in this particular bill is an in- 
stance where Congress is being asked to 
double the expenditures for this pro- 
gram. The request is to double the ex- 
penditures for the next few years. It is 
a meritorious program, but do we have 
the money continually to double the ex- 
penditures for any program? Somewhere 
Congress and the administration are 
going to have to face up to this problem. 

If we are not going to cut expenditures 
we should tell the American people that 
there will be no reduction in spending 
and no tax increase, but that we will go 
on our merry way and continue to pile 
up our debt, and as a result, pay huge 
interest and destroy the value of the 
American dollar. The spending by the 
Federal Government has already forced 
the interest rates to the highest they 
have been in the last 100 years. Recently, 
on a Government-guaranteed obligation 
the interest rate was 6.45 percent. The 
irony of it is that this bond issue was 
only offered in $5,000 bonds, so that the 
average little fellow will not be able to 
take any advantage of that high interest. 
He will get only 4.15 percent interest 
from buying E bonds. 

I conclude by calling attention again 
to the fact that the Senate has gone on 
record that it wants the Director of the 
Budget to show us how we can reduce 
the spending authority in the fiscal 1969 
budget by a minimum of $10 billion. 
Here is a place where we can, by not 
jeopardizing the program one iota, drop 
the budget authority $400 million and 
drop the spending authority under the 
bill by a total of $600 million, because it 
would eliminate the $200 million extra 
added by the committee. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, a sec- 
ond look at the Senator’s amendment 
leaves me with the impression—and I 
am sure he did not intend to do it—that 
the amendment will have the effect of 
knocking out all funds for the land and 
water conservation fund for the fiscal 
years 1972 and 1973. I wish to call that 
to the Senator’s attention, because the 
amount of money we are talking about 
in the fund from all sources, including 
the sources provided in the 1964 act, is 
$300 million. When we use the figure 
$200 million for the first 3 years, we are 
talking about, roughly, $100 million 
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from current sources and an additional 
$100 million from receipts from the 
Outer Continental Shelf. When we talk 
about fiscal year ending June 30, 1972, 
and June 30, 1973, of $300 million each, 
we are talking about $100 million out of 
existing sources; namely, receipts from 
unreclaimed motorboat fuel taxes, from 
admission and user fees, and from sales 
of surplus Federal real property- 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The Sen- 
ator has made a good point. I wish to 
correct my amendment. I want to 
change that to 3 fiscal years and change 
the date to 1971, rather than 1973. That 
was my intention. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to modify my amendment to include 
that, on line 12, page 2, “five” be stricken 
out and “three” be inserted in lieu there- 
of, and, on the same line, to strike out 
“1973” and insert “1971.” That carries 
out my intention. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the modifications are made. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I yield back my time. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I yield 
back my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment, as 
modified, of the Senator from Delaware. 
All time on the amendment has been 
yielded back. The yeas and nays have 
been ordered, and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The bill clerk called the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. Cannon], the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. Grvenine], the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Lone], and the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Moss] are absent on official 
business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Gore], the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Harris], the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Hart], the Senator 
from Arizona (Mr. HAYDEN], the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. HoLLINGS], 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Kennepy], the Senator from New York 
(Mr. KENNEDY], the Senator from Ohio 
LMr. LauscHe], the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. McCartuy], the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Montoya], the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. Musxre], the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore], the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. RIBI- 
corr], the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
SmaTHERS], and the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Spone] are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
Cannon], the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
GRUENING], the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. Hart], the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], the Senator 
from New York [Mr. KENNEDY], the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. MON- 
TOYA], the Senator from Rhode Island 
{Mr. Pastore], and the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Ristcorr] would each 
vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. HoLLINGS] is paired with 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. Moss]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
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South Carolina would vote “yea,” and 
the Senator from Utah would vote “nay.” 
Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. Dominick] 
and the Senator from Oregon [Mr. HAT- 
FIELD] are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
Boccs] is absent to attend the funeral 
of a friend. 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
ALLOTT], the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Cotron], the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Curtis], the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. Fannin], the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Javirs], the 
Senator from California [Mr. KUCHEL], 
the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
MonprT], the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Percy], and the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. Town] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Baker] is detained on official business. 

On this vote, the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. Boccs] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from California [Mr. KUCHEL]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Delaware would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from California would vote 
“nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. Percy] is paired with the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. Fannin]. If present 
and voting, the Senator from Illinois 
would vote “yea,” and the Senator from 
Arizona would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. Tower] is paired with the Senator 
from New York (Mr. Javits]. If present 
and voting, the Senator from Texas 
would vote “yea,” and the Senator from 
New York would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Curtis] is paired with the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. HATFIELD]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Nebraska would vote “yea,” and the Sen- 
ator from Oregon would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 39, 
nays 29, as follows: 


[No. 122 Leg.] 
YEAS—39 
Aiken Hickenlooper Proxmire 
Bartlett Hill Randolph 
Bennett Holland Russell 
Brooke Scott 
Va. Jordan, N.C. Smith 
Byrd, W. Va. Long, La Sparkman 
Carlson McClellan Stennis 
Cooper Miller Symington 
Dirksen Morse T: e 
Dodd Morton Thurmond 
Ellender Murphy Williams, Del 
Ervin Pearson Yarborough 
Fong Prouty Young, N. Dak. 
NAYS—29 
Anderson Griffin McIntyre 
yh Hansen Metcalf 
Bible Hartke Mondale 
Brewster Inouye Monroney 
Burdick Jackson Nelson 
Case Jordan,Idaho Pell 
Church Magnuson Tydings 
Clark Mansfield Williams, N.J. 
Eastland McGee Young, Ohio 
Pulbright McGovern 
NOT VOTING—32 
Allott Montoya 
Baker Hatfield Moss 
Hayden Mundt 
Cannon Hollings Muskie 
Cotton Javits Pastore 
Curtis Kennedy, Mass. Percy 
Dominick Kennedy, N.Y. Ribicoff 
Fannin Kuchel Smathers 
Gore Lausche Spong 
Gruening Long, Mo. Tower 
ris McCarthy 
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So the amendment of Mr. WILLIAMS of 
Delaware was agreed to. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I move to reconsider the vote by 
which the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, if the distinguished senior Sena- 
tor from Louisiana will yield for a mo- 
ment, I suggest, now that we have taken 
this action, that to make the amendment 
of the Senator from Louisiana conform 
we strike out on line 9 on page 1 of his 
amendment, the last word on the line, 

and”, and the two lines on page 2. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I was 
going to suggest that after the 1971, we 
put a period and strike the word “and” 
and the two lines on page 2 of the amend- 
ment, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is that a 
modification or an amendment? 

Mr, ELLENDER. It is a modification 
of my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be so modified. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on my amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment, 
as modified, of the Senator from Louisi- 
ana. On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. DIRKSEN (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the distinguished Senator from Califor- 
nia [Mr. KUCHEL]. If he were present and 
voting, he would vote “nay.” If I were 
permitted to vote, I would vote “yea.” 
I therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. INOUYE (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the distinguished Senator from Connec- 
ticut [Mr. Risrcorr]. If he were present 
and voting, he would vote “nay.” If I 
were permitted to vote, I would vote 
“yea.” I therefore withhold my vote. 

The legislative clerk resumed and con- 
cluded the call of the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD (after having voted 
in the negative). On this vote I have a 
pair with the distinguished Senator from 
Texas [Mr. Tower]. If he were present 
and voting, he would vote “yea.” If I 
were permitted to vote, I would vote 
“nay.” I, therefore withdraw my vote. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Tennessee 
{Mr. Gore], the Senator from Oklahoma 
LMr. Harris], the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. Hart], the Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. HAYDEN], the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. HoLLINGS], the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], the 
Senator from New York [Mr. KENNEDY], 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Lauscue], 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
McCartHy], the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Montoya], the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. MUSKIE], the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore], the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. RIBI- 
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corr], and the Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. Srone] are necessarily absent. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. Cannon], the Senator from 
Alaska [Mr. Gruenine], the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Lone], and the Sen- 
ator from Utah [Mr. Moss] are absent 
on official business. 

On this vote, the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. HoLLINGS] is paired with 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. Moss]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
South Carolina would vote “yea” and the 
Senator from Utah would vote “nay.” 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
Cannon], the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
GRUENING], the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. Hart], the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. KENNEDY], the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Kennepy], the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. Montoya], and 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Pastore] would each vote “nay.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. Dominick], 
and the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Har- 
FIELD] are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
Boccs] is absent to attend the funeral 
of a friend. 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. AL- 
LoTT], the Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Corton], the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Curtis], the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. Fannin], the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Javits], the Senator from 
California [Mr. KUCHEL], the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. Munpr], the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Percy], and 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. TOWER] 
are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
BAKER] is detained on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. HATFIELD], and the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Percy] would each 
vote “nay.” 

The respective pair of the Senators 
from California [Mr. Kucue.], and that 
of the Senator from Texas [Mr. TOWER] 
have been previously announced. 

On this vote, the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. Boccs] is paired with the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Javits]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Delaware would vote “yea” and the Sen- 
ator from New York would vote “nay,” 

On this vote, the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Curtis] is paired with the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. Fannin]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Nebraska would vote “yea” and the Sen- 
ator from Arizona would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 37, 
nays 29, as follows: 


No. 123 Leg.] 
YEAS—37 

Bartlett Hickenlooper Russell 
Bayh Hill Smathers 
Byrd, Va. Holland Smith 
Byrd, W. Va. Hruska Sparkman 
Carlson Jordan, N.C, Stennis 
Cooper Long, La, Symington 
Dodd McCiellan Talmadge 
Eastland Miller Thurmond 
Ellender Morse Wiliams, Del. 
Ervin Morton Yarborough 
Fong Murphy Young, N. Dak. 
Fulbright Pearson 
Hartke Randolph 
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NAYS—29 
Aiken Griffin Monroney 
Anderson Hansen Nelson 
Bennett Jackson Pell 
Bible Jordan,Idaho Prouty 
Brewster Magnuson Proxmire 
Brooke McGee Scott 
Burdick McGovern Tydings 
Case McIntyre Williams, N.J. 
Church Metcalf Young, Ohio 
Clark Mondale 


PRESENT AND GIVING LIVE PAIRS, AS 
PREVIOUSLY RECORDED—3 

Dirksen, for. 

Inouye, for. 

Mansfield, against. 


NOT VOTING—31 


Allott Hart Montoya 
Baker Hatfield Moss 
Boggs Hayden Mundt 
Cannon Hollings Muskie 
Cotton Javits Pastore 
Curtis Kennedy, Mass. Percy 
Dominick Kennedy, N.Y. Ribicoff 
Fannin Kuchel Spong 
Gore Lausche Tower 
Gruening Long, Mo. 

Harris McCarthy 


So Mr. ELLENDER’s amendment was 
agreed to. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


PROGRAM—ORDER FOR 
ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, there 
will be no further voting on the pending 
business this afternoon. I understand 
that perhaps more amendments will be 
offered tomorrow. 

Therefore, I ask unanimous consent 
that when the Senate completes its 
business today, it stand in adjournment 
until 12 noon tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Again, for the in- 
formation of the Senate, there will be 
no further voting on the pending busi- 
ness today. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS of New Jersey in the chair). The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the order for the quorum call be re- 
scinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if there be no further business to 
come before the Senate, I move, in ac- 
cordance with the previous order, that 
the Senate stand in adjournment until 
12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 16 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until tomorrow, Tuesday, 
April 30, 1968, at 12 o’clock. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Effect of Interest-Discount Rate on Eco- 
nomic Justification of Water Resources 
Projects 


HON. ALLEN J. ELLENDER 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 29, 1968 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, on 
April 17, Mr. Kenneth J. Bousquet, a pro- 
fessional staff member of the Senate 
Committee on Appropriations, made an 
interesting and informative speech be- 
fore the Southeast Basins Interagency 
Committee on the effect of interest-dis- 
count rate on economic justification of 
water resources projects. My association 
with Mr. Bousquet extends over many 
years, and I am pleased to recommend 
his speech to all who are interested in 
the development of our water resources. 
His treatment of the need for a more 
realistic evaluation of primary benefits 
and for the development of a technique 
for evaluating secondary benefits is a 
most helpful exposition of the problem. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Bousquet’s remarks be printed in the 
Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

REMARKS OF KENNETH J. BOUSQUET, PROFES- 
SIONAL STAFF, SENATE COMMITTEE ON AP- 
PROPRIATIONS, BEFORE THE SOUTHEAST 
BASINS INTERAGENCY COMMITTEE, ATLANTA, 
GA., APRIL 17, 1968 
Mr. Chairman, and members of the South- 

east Basins Inter-Agency Committee, I cer- 
tainly appreciate the invitation of Mr. Mor- 
gan to discuss the discount rate for 
use on water resources development projects. 
Frankly, my first impulse was to beg off until 
after the hearings had been completed and 
the appropriation bill had been enacted into 
law. However, a realization of the importance 
of a better understanding of the effect of the 
discount rate on the economic justification 
of water resource projects prompted me to 
accept the invitation. $ 

Perhaps a little background information 
on the origin of the present procedure in 
determining the interest rate to be used in 
the economic evaluation of water resource 
projects would be helpful. The concept of an 
economic evaluation of water resource proj- 
ects probably started with the Flood Control 
Act of June 22, 1936. In that Act, the Con- 
gress enunciated the policy that the Federal 
government should improve or participate in 
the improvement of navigable waters for 
flood control purposes if the benefits to 
whomsoever they may accrue are in excess 
of the estimated costs, and if the lives and 
social security of people are otherwise ad- 
versely affected. 

As a result of this decision, the water re- 
source agencies developed benefit-cost ratios 
to indicate the economic feasibility of pro- 
posed projects. The discount rate plays a 
central role in benefit-cost analysis since it 
provides a mechanism for comparing bene- 
fits which occur in future years with the 
current cost of the proposed project. For 
many years, the various government agen- 
cies engaged in water resource development 
used their own judgment as to the interest 
rate to be used for Federal and local invest- 
ments in the evaluation of proposed projects. 


During this period, the importance of the 
benefit-to-cost ratio was greatly over- 
emphasized since there was almost complete 
disregard of the other criterion set forth in 
the 1936 Flood Control Act, namely the ad- 
verse effect of floods on the lives and social 
security of the people. Furthermore, there 
has been a failure on the part of many to 
recognize that the benefit-cost ratio does not 
assess Other intangibles such as aesthetic 
improvements to a region, Each time I make 
this statement, an economist usually in- 
forms me that although the benefit-cost 
ratio does not consider these intangibles in a 
quantitative manner, such considerations 
should be handled by means of a qualitative 
discussion. Theoretically this argument is 
sound, but the facts of the matter are that 
our political process looks only at the mag- 
nitude of the benefit-cost ratio with little or 
no attention paid to the non-quantifiable 
considerations. 

A more basic limitation of the benefit-cost 
ratio is that it measures only national effi- 
ciency gains of a project, i.e., the contribu- 
tion a proposed project makes to an increase 
in the income of the nation. Equally impor- 
tant, however, is the regional impact of a 
water resource project. It might be in the 
national interest to transfer either existing 
or future economic activity from overly pop- 
ulated and congested urban areas to rural 
areas. Although a water resource project 
might be instrumental in initiating such a 
change, the conventional benefit-cost ratio 
does not include these transfers as benefits. 

I am not suggesting that these transfers 
be included in the conventional benefit-cost 
ratio, but I do think that the Congress 
should be provided with such information, 
possibly in the form of a “regional” benefit- 
cost ratio. Furthermore, I believe it should 
be given stature comparable to that accorded 
to the conventional benefit-cost ratio. It will 
then be up to the political process to assess 
our national goals and accord the appropri- 
ate emphasis to either the national or re- 
gional benefit-cost ratio. 

My point in making the above arguments 
is that we simply cannot divorce the pending 
change in the discount rate from a very 
restrictive interpretation of the benefits ob- 
tained from water resource investments. In 
other words, a very restrictive definition of 
benefits, coupled with an increasing dis- 
count rate, will lead to a reduction in the 
water resources of the government. 

In October of 1961, President Kennedy re- 
quested the Secretaries of Interior, of Agri- 
culture, of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
and of the Army to review existing standards 
for the formulation and evaluation of water 
resources projects and to recommend any 
necessary changes. The policies, standards, 
and procedures developed by this Presidential 
Task Force for the evaluation of water re- 
source projects were approved by the Presi- 
dent on May 15, 1962 for application by the 
agencies of the Executive Branch in the 
formulation and review of plans for water 
and related resource projects. 

That report defined the discount rate to 
be used in project analysis as follows: “The 
interest rate to be used in plan formulation 
and evaluation for discounting future bene- 
fits and computing costs, or otherwise con- 
verting benefits and costs to a common time 
basis shall be based upon the average rate of 
interest payable by the Treasury on interest- 
bearing marketable securities of the United 
States outstanding at the end of the fiscal 
year preceding such computation which, 
upon original issue, had term to maturity 
of fifteen years or more.” 

This method was generally accepted by the 
construction agencies and the water resource 
associations, except for criticism from repre- 


sentatives of railroads and their consulting 
economists, until the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee held hearings last year on the Plan- 
ning-Programing-Budgeting System. Shortly 
thereafter Senator Proxmire, the Chairman 
of the Joint Economic Committee, started at- 
tacking on the Floor of the Senate the for- 
mula and interest rate being used in the eval- 
uation of water resource projects. He argued 
that the economic profession was unanimous 
that the interest rate should be somewhere 
between 10 and 15 percent. His argument was 
that since the government must borrow from 
the private sector, which would earn that 
amount, the real cost to the nation is the 
loss in the private sector. 

While I do not have a Ph. D. in economics, 
I am not inhibited by some of the long-hair 
theories put forth by the academic profes- 
sion. At this point let me throw in paren- 
thetically that the academic economists are 
not always unanimous in their solutions to 
our current problems. For instance, the 
President's Council of Economic Advisers has 
recommended a tax increase. Other econo- 
mists have taken the position that a tax in- 
crease at this point in our economy is ex- 
actly the wrong thing to do. With that off 
my chest, I would like to comment on the 
theory advanced for the use of the oppor- 
tunity cost of money in evaluating water 
resource projects. 

I have advocated the development of meth- 
ods and techniques for more effective eval- 
uation of the benefits of water resource 
projects. I have taken this position because 
I believe that water resource projects will 
produce sufficient benefits to justify their 
construction, using an interest rate which ap- 
proximates the rate paid by the government 
on the money it borrows. However, if serious 
consideration is given to the opportunity cost 
of money, several other factors must be taken 
into account. The opportunity cost of money 
can be defined as a potential, but unrealized, 
rate of income that an investor has delib- 
erately renounced by not making an invest- 
ment in another alternative to the one in 
which he actually places his funds. The op- 
portunity cost of money from the investor's 
point of view has certain inherent draw- 
backs, the most significant of which is the 
element of risk. When you discuss 10 and 15 
percent return on your money, you include 
investment opportunities with a degree of 
risk, 


Private capital. prudently places a portion 
of its resources in the so-called teed 
investments such as preferred stocks, bonds, 
mortgages and other similar investment op- 
portunities yielding smaller but safer and 
more assured returns. Within the past few 
weeks, sales on the New York Stock Exchange 
set three new all-time highs, the latest oc- 
curred last week when 20,410,000 shares were 
sold on a single day. The money for the pur- 
chase of this stock certainly came from the 
private sector. I have had some small deal- 
ings in the stock market and, although I 
have done rather well—in fact, better than 
my mutual fund is doing—I am not realiz- 
ing any 10 to 15 percent annual return on 
my investment. 

If the risk were not proportional to the 
potential return capital could not be at- 
tracted from the private sector to stocks, 
bonds, mortgages, trusts and other similar 
investments providing substantially lower 
yields. In fact, if all private capital were 
reinvested in industrial plants which would 
themselves produce an annual return of 10 
to 15 pércent, the compound effect of such 
a policy would soon see such an over-pro- 
duction of plant capacity that the bank- 
ruptcy rate would approach the records set 
in the depression of the late twenties and 
early thirties. 
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Another important consideration, in 
weighing the merits of the opportunity rate 
of interest for government projects, is the 
social objectives to be achieved. The govern- 
ment is not in business to make money or 
compete with private industry. Government 
should undertake those activities which pri- 
vate industry cannot or will not undertake, 
and to promote those conditions and cli- 
mates which are conducive to the economic 
development. of the nation or region. Our 
efforts in Appalachia would be a case in 
point. Many other examples can be cited. 

For instance, in order to encourage rural 
electrification, the Congress determined that 
R.E.A. loans shall be at two percent interest. 
In this case, no relationship exists between 
the actual rate of interest paid by the gov- 
ernment on the money it borrows and the 
loans it makes to R.E.A.’s. Similarly, for rec- 
lamation projects, the cost allocated to the 
irrigators is repaid without interest over a 
period of 40 to 75 years, and represents a 
subsidy of 50 or more percent. The cost allo- 
cated to the irrigator is determined by his 
ability to pay rather than the value of the 
irrigation water, with the balance of the 
subsidy being paid from power revenues over 
a period of years. This has promoted the de- 
velopment of the West and has greatly in- 
creased the economic contribution of the 
West to the national account. 

I am convinced, therefore, that the selec- 
tion of an interest rate for a particular pur- 
pose involves social and other policy ques- 
tions of such magnitude that they transcend 
mere economic considerations. Since water 
resource development projects involve to a 
great extent the preservation of our land 
and water resources for the benefit of future 
generations, a case could be made for a social 
time preference criterion for the determina- 
tion of an interest rate which might then be 
between two and six percent. I believe that 
once we have determined the social and pol- 
icy objectives the economists can probably 
give us a fairly accurate rate of interest to 
apply in order to accomplish those objec- 
tives. For instance, if, from a policy stand- 
point, it was determined that we should con- 
sider the social time preference criterion, 
which takes into account a desirability of 
postponing current consumption expendi- 
tures in favor of future capital investment, 
the economists might recommend the use of 
an interest rate even below the three and one- 
quarter percent which the Federal agencies 
are now using—possibly as low as the two 
percent established by law for the R.E.A. 
loans. 

I believe the important point to consider 
here is that it is only in the public works 
field that an attempt is made to evaluate a 
project to determine if it should be built. 
In the past, for all other programs, the dis- 
cussions have been based entirely on na- 
tional objectives rather than on economic 
evaluations. While such national objectives 
are not absent from public works projects, 
they are generally ignored. 

If we were to adopt an opportunity cost 
of capital criterion, the Federal agencies 
would design a vastly different project from 
what they are recommending today. The 
projects would, obviously, be much smaller 
and would not only fail to produce the over- 
all benefits realized by the projects recom- 
mended today, but would in many cases for- 
ever preempt the full development of the 
rapidly dwindling number of good dam sites. 

The adoption of the opportunity cost of 
capital for public works projects would be a 
very shortsighted approach, particularly 
when you consider the long physical life of 
the works constructed rather than the arbi- 
trary economic life chosen for the computa- 
tion of a benefit-to-cost ratio. The effect of 
high interest rates becomes more pronounced 
as the period of the physical life of a project 
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lengthens. This would result in a lack of 
proper consideration of the welfare of future 
generations. It should be apparent that such 
a criterion would provide no assurance that 
the present consumers will make adequate 
provision for unborn generations. 

Senator Ellender has often pointed out 
that the importance of protecting and pre- 
serving our land and water resources has 
been dramatically demonstrated to him dur- 
ing his travels through Europe and Asia. He 
cites, for example, the situation in old Per- 
sia where our history books tell us that 500 
years before Christ the entire area of Persia 
was capable of sustaining the livelihood of 
115 million people; and now it can ade- 
quately care for less than 14 million persons. 
The prosperity of the countries of the Old 
World today is directly proportional to the 
effort expended on projects to conserve soil 
and water. 

The problem of an appropriate interest rate 
for the purpose of evaluating water resource 
projects became a matter of immediate and 
urgent concern in January of this year. 

In his budget message to the Congress on 
January 29, 1968, the President stated, “The 
Water Resources Council is developing a 
more appropriate interest rate to be applied 
in formulating and evaluating water proj- 
ects. The revised rate will be related to the 
average estimated current cost to the Treas- 
ury of long-term borrowing. It will be higher 
than the rate now in use for project evalua- 
tion. The new rate will be applied to future 
projects in order to assure the most effec- 
tive use of Federal funds in the development 
of the Nation's water resources.” 

It is expected that the Water Resources 
Council will recommend an interest rate 
around 4½ to 454 percent. 

The formula now in use is based on the 
coupon rate of the interest-bearing market- 
able securities of the United States which, 
upon original issue, had terms to maturity 
of fifteen years or more. The coupon rate 
is the contracted rate of interest calculated 
on the face or maturity principal value 
of a bond. It is expected that the new for- 
mula will probably be based on the 
average five-year current cost to the Treas- 
ury of long-term borrowing and will be 
based on the yield rate to the investor. 
Assuming the original purchaser retains the 
bond to maturity, the yield rate to the 
investor is the percentage return calculated 
against the price at which he purchased 
the bond. For instance, a $100 bond bear- 
ing interest at 5 percent (coupon rate) is 
purchased for $98. In this case, the yield 
is greater than the five percent coupon rate, 
i.e. 5/98 or 5.1 percent. Thus, if the Treas- 
ury sells a bond for less than its maturity 
principal value, the yield to the investor, 
or cost to the Treasury, is higher than the 
coupon rate. 

In the economic analysis of a water re- 
source project, an increase in the interest 
rate has a double-barrelled effect on the 
benefit-to-cost ratio. First, the cost side 
is affected. As the interest rate goes up, 
the interest charge on the borrowed money 
increases and therefore the annual charge 
increases. This, however, is a relatively minor 
effect compared to what happens on the 
benefit side. In order to make a proper com- 
parison of costs today with a series of bene- 
fits in the future, it is necessary to calcu- 
late the present worth of a series of future 
benefits. 

The present value or worth is the dollar 
value today of a sum to be paid or received 
with interest (compounded) on a stated 
future date. For instance, the present worth 
of an investment of $1.00 at 3% one 
hence would be .97087 ($1.00-4-1.03 +-.97087), 
i.e an investment of 97 cents today will 
grow to $1.00 in one year at 3%. Similarly, 
the present worth of $1.00 fifty years hence, 
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using a 3% interest rate, is .2281; while the 
present worth of $1.00 fifty years hence, 
using an interest rate of 4½ % would be 
1107. 

In computing flood control benefits, for 
example, the Corps prepares a damage 
curve based on estimated damages from 
floods of certain magnitudes and on their 
probability of occurrence. The sum of all 
the estimated damages over the assumed 
economic life of the project is then averaged 
and reduced to a present worth by use of an 
appropriate interest or discount rate. 

The order of magnitude of the effect of 
increased discount rates can be shown for 
four projects which at 3% interest had a 
benefit-cost ratio of 1.5 to 1. For projects 1 
to 2 (in the following table) the benefits are 
based on existing conditions with no pro- 
vision for growth, and only the economic life 
of the project changes. For projects 3 and 
4 a substantial portion of the benefits accrue 
in the later years of their project life, i.e., 
there is a mixture of existing and future 
benefits. For a specific discount rate, the 
more distant the benefits, the more they 
are discounted. Therefore, as the discount 
rate is increased, the benefit-cost ratios for 
projects 2 and 4 will show a more significant 
reduction than those for projects 1 and 2. 


COMPARISON OF EFFECTS OF A DISCOUNT RATE INCREASE 


Project 1 Project2 Project 3 Project 4 

Interest Existing development (no Benefits divided between 

rate provision for g existing and future 
development 

50-year lite 100-year life 50-year life 100-year life 
3 1.5 1.5 ES 1.5 
4 1.3 1.2 1.2 1.1 
5 1.1 1.0 1.0 .8 
6 1.0 9 0 6 


For the first project, the benefit-cost ratio 
is reduced from 1,5 to 1.1 when the interest 
rate is increased from 3% to 5%, and the 
third project having the same 50-year as- 


sumed economic life drops from 1.5 to 1.0 


because of the discounting effect of the 
higher interest rates on the larger benefits 
in the later years of its economic life. Now, 
comparing the projects with an economic life 
of 100 years, in the case of the second proj- 
ect the benefit-cost ratio is reduced from 1.5 
to 1.0 when the interest rate is increased from 
3% to 5%; whereas, for project 4, an increase 
of 2% results in an unfavorable benefit-cost 
ratio. In this latter case (Project 4) an in- 
crease of 1%, from 3% to 4%, reduced the 
ratio from 1.5 to 1.1, resulting in a marginal 
project. This demonstrates very dramatically 
the sensitivity of the benefit-cost ratio to 
changes in the discount rate. 

In recent years, relatively few projects rec- 
ommended by the Corps for authorization 
have a benefit-cost ratio in excess of 1.5. The 
impact of the proposed higher interest rate 
in evaluating Corps projects therefore be- 
comes readily apparent. 

If we are to use a more realistic interest 
rate in economic analysis, we should also use 
a more realistic evaluation of benefits. The 
Corps has been notoriously conservative in 
evaluating primary benefits and has never 
attempted to evaluate secondary or social 
and expansion benefits. It must be recog- 
nized that the Corps is just as wrong when it 
under-estimates the benefits of a proposed 
project as it would be if it over-estimated 
the benefits. 

The Honorable Elmer B. Staats, Comp- 
troller General of the United States, in argu- 
ing for the use of a discount rate that ap- 
proximates the full cost of money to the 
Federal government (around 7½ percent for 
long-term borrowings when adjustment is 
made for taxes foregone by the government) 
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made the assertion that except for water re- 
sources projects of the Corps of Engineers 
the Department of Defense uses an interest 
or discount rate of 10 percent. I am afraid 
that his advisers were not aware of the dif- 
ference between a benefit-cost analysis for a 
publie works project and the cost effective- 
ness studies of the military. For instance, 
when several weapons systems are under con- 
sideration, the development of a system of 
weapons is accepted as a national objective 
and the cost effectiveness analysis is used 
only to determine which of the systems un- 
der consideration will perform a given task 
in the least costly manner. 

Mr. Staats, however, subsequently made 
the following significant statement: 

“The real problem is in terms of how good 
are our estimates of what the benefits and 
costs are going to be for the future, and we 
are projecting ahead a good many years.” 

Senator Proxmire made a similar point 
when he stated, “I think the difficulties, 
however, are that the benefits may very well 
have been underestimated for water projects, 
in which case I think we should do a better 
job of estimating the indirect as well as the 
direct benefits. Then you are in a position to 
make your evaluation.” 

This is precisely the position the Senate 
Subcommittee on Public Works of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations has taken for a 
number of years. Both in the hearings and 
reports, the Committee has urged the Corps 
of Engineers to continue its efforts to devise 
methods and criteria for evaluating sec- 
ondary benefits which Senate Document 
No. 97 recognizes as proper in the economic 
analyses. 

During the hearings before the Joint Eco- 
nomie Committee, Senator Symington stated, 
“It would appear we get more benefit from 
water development than from some other 
aspects of the Federal budget.” He then cited 
the following case: 

“For example, in my state, we had a close 
question on a certain project when it came 
to cost-benefit ratio. As a result, we finally 
built a dam; and whereas nearly every rural 
county in Missouri has lost population and 
lost income, this particular group of coun- 
ties, as a result of this dam, has had a tre- 
mendously increased economic gain, to the 
point where bank deposits are now over 300 
percent more than they were a few years ago. 

“This, of course, creates a much-needed 
additional tax base, not only for the State 
but for the Federal Government.” 

Senator Symington has put his finger on 
one of the real secondary benefits which the 
Corps does not take into account in its 
project evaluation, except in certain desig- 
nated redevelopment areas where such bene- 
fits are required to justify a project. 

During the appropriation hearings this 
year a number of examples of failure to 
include all benefits in the economic analysis 
were brought to light, and I am sure there 
were others that were not surfaced during 
those hearings. 

In several cases, the justification sheets 
furnished to Congress by the Corps stated 
that the area to be protected was in an area 
that had been designated as a redevelopment 
area, but surprisingly no area redevelopment 
benefits were included in the list of project 
benefits and, consequently, were not consid- 
ered in computing the benefit-cost ratio. In 
one case, the Division Engineer testified that 
area redevelopment benefits will be included 
in the benefit-cost analysis only if the proj- 
ect would otherwise lack over-all economic 
justification. In another case, the committee 
was informed that since area redevelopment 
benefits were not considered in the project 
document, they were not included in the 
computation of the benefit-cost ratio. In 
this particular case, the inclusion of area 
redevelopment benefits would have increased 
the ratio from 1.2 to 1.4. 

In other cases it was noted that expendi- 
tures were contemplated for recreation facil- 
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ities but no benefits were attributed to 
recreation. The committee was advised that 
the reason for this was that recreation was 
not an authorized project purpose. Certainly 
if the general provisions of the 1944 Flood 
Control Act provided authority for the ex- 
penditure of public funds for recreation, 
it provided the authority to evaluate the 
recreation benefits resulting from that ex- 
penditure. 

In another case, the justification sheet 
stated that the navigation benefits did not 
include the movement of 600,000 tons of coal 
a year starting in 1968 and increasing to 
1,000,000 tons by 1970. In this case, the com- 
mittee was informed that the information 
on this movement was so recent that time did 
not permit the evaluation of these benefits. 

I have often cited the example of the 
Green River project in Kentucky where the 
Corps used a figure of 214 million tons a year 
to justify the project, and then some ten 
years after completion of the project the 
commerce actually exceeded 12 million tons 
a year. 

Several other interesting insights into the 
Corps’ analysis of its projects came to light 
during our recent hearings. The chairman 
asked the Corps about the amount of traffic 
that developed on the project Delaware River, 
Philadelphia to the Sea, At the time of au- 
thorization the project had a stated benefit- 
cost ratio of 1.9 to 1, based on estimated 
commerce of 12,700,000 tons. However, the 
average commerce for the last five years 
(1962-1966) was 18,900,000 tons, or nearly 
fifty percent greater than that assumed at 
the time of authorization. 

In other cases, the procedures used to 
evaluate benefits are not predicated on a 
sound theoretical basis. For example, water 
quality benefits at the present time are com- 
puted on the basis of the least costly alter- 
native with no attempt being made to meas- 
ure the economic value to be realized from 
a cleaner river; similarly, water supply bene- 
fits are computed on the basis of the least 
costly alternative. 

By equating benefits to the cost of the 
cheapest alternative method of providing the 
water we are saying that the benefit-cost 
ratio of the alternative means of obtaining 
the water is 1 to 1; whereas, perhaps the ratio 
would be 4 to 1 for the alternative means if 
we could establish what the actual primary 
and secondary losses for the area would be in 
the event of an actual water shortage. In such 
a case, the water supply benefits for the 
multiple purpose project would and should 
be four times the cost of the least costly 
alternative. 

In the case of levee protection for flood 
control, the levee is built based on a project 
design flood of a certain magnitude but in 
the estimate of damages prevented they do 
not assume that the design flood will occur 
during the life of the project. It seems that 
if there is sufficient probability of a flood 
occurring to justify the design to protect 
against it, it is reasonable to assume that 
that flood would occur some time during the 
life of the project. 

In connection with the difficulties of evalu- 
ating project benefits, I recall that after pas- 
sage of the 1944 Flood Control Act which 
authorized the Corps of Engineers to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate public park 
and recreational facilities in reservoir areas 
under the control of the Department of the 
Army, no recreational benefits were included 
in the project evaluation because a tech- 
nique had not been developed for measuring 
such benefits. They were admitted to be sub- 
stantial and real but because the benefits 
were not included in the project evaluation 
the benefit-to-cost ratios were understated. 
After several years, it was decided that the 
benefits at least equaled the separable cost 
for the recreational facilities. It was not until 
recent years, after the establishment of the 
Bureau of Outdoor Recreation, that values 
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were established for the various types of 
activities afforded by the water-oriented rec- 
reation facilities. 

These are but a few of the examples where 
primary benefits were left on the table in 
computing the benefit-to-cost ratios. In ad- 
dition, all of the secondary benefits were 
completely ignored. With increased pressure 
of other programs for the budget dollar 
we can no longer enjoy the luxury of un- 
derstating the benefits of land and water 
resource projects. In my opinion, opposition 
to the use of a discount rate which is more 
nearly in line with the current cost of long- 
term borrowings of the Federal government 
would be a futile gesture. I expect that the 
Water Resources Council will devise a rea- 
sonable and proper interest rate for the eval- 
uation of water resource projects which we 
can all accept as a reasonable approxima- 
tion of the long-term Federal interest charge. 

Although the President apparently in- 
tends the new interest rate to apply only to 
reports on new projects not yet submitted 
to the Congress, I do not see how we can 
live with a double standard. In fact, the 
Chairman of the Joint Economic Committee, 
a strong advocate for the use of a discount 
rate of at least 744 percent, recently, in urg- 
ing early action on the new interest rate 
for use in water resource projects, stated, 
“It might also be advisable to apply the 
higher rate to current or just started public 
works projects. If many of these projects 
showed negative present value, there would 
be a strong case for discontinuing them.” 

Iam certain that you are all aware of the 
increased competition of the various pro- 
grams for the limited controllable Federal 
expenditures that can be financed in any 
budget year. It should be apparent, there- 
fore, that unless the Federal agencies en- 
gaged in water and land resources projects 
are now willing to make a more realistic 
evaluation of primary benefits and develop a 
technique for evaluating secondary benefits 
(the use of secondary benefits has been ad- 
ministration policy since May 1962), they 
will find themselves in the position of being 
able to recommend only a relatively small 
percentage of the projects that should be 
built now to protect and preserve for future 
generations the priceless land and water re- 
sources of this nation. 


A Salute to John P. Saylor 
HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 29, 1968 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, with ab- 
solute assurance that I in no way suggest 
comparison with the philosophy, com- 
petence, sincerity, or voting record of any 
other of my colleagues, I should like to 
insert in the Recorp an editorial paying 
just tribute to one of our most respected 
and most popular Members of Congress, 
the distinguished gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Saytor]. 

Except perhaps for the title and open- 
ing and closing paragraphs of “Not 
Enough Saylors,” I am confident that 
none will take issue with the editor of 
the Punxsutawney Spirit in his enthusi- 
astic salute to an outstanding Repre- 
sentative. JOHN P. Saytor has a long- 
standing reputation for hard work, 
dedication to duty, and straight-from- 
the-shoulder personality. You know 
where he stands at all times, and you 
know that you have a man of action and 
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a man of his word on your side when he 
stands beside you on any issue. 

In presenting an exciting description 
of a man among us of great stature, the 
Punxsutawney Spirit exhibits an excit- 
ing spirit of its own. While we seldom 
hear of the little town—somewhere in the 
Pennsylvania mountainland—except on 
groundhog day, there is something in 
the name of the community—hard spell- 
ing and all—that has a special attrac- 
tion. Like Grand Junction anc Greeley 
and Big Horn and Beaufort. 

Punxsutawney is no doubt a place 
where men are rugged men, who recog- 
nize—as do we in Washington—JoHN 
SAYLOR as a big man and a good one. 

The editorial follows: 

Not ENOUGH SaYLors 


Trouble is, there aren't enough Saylors in 
the United States Congress. 

And by Saylors we mean, specifically, Con- 
gressman John P. Saylor, of Johnstown, who 
is the representative of the 22nd Congres- 
sional District (Cambria, Indiana, Jefferson, 
Clarion and Armstrong Counties). 

Congressman Saylor stands for everything 
that is genuinely American and he makes no 
bones about his position on anything that 
goes against the grain of anything American. 

He is for economy in government, he is 
for a balanced budget and he fights for those 
things just as he fights against excessive 
give-aways of the taxpayer’s dollar, the ever- 
creeping paralysis that is government bu- 
reaucracy and growing inflation that brings 
poverty to the nation’s aged. 

Recently, in demanding that the House of 
Representatives make substantial cuts in the 
huge federal budget, he said: 

“The budget provides for ever-growing 
numbers to partake of assorted favors to be 
dispensed by an ever-growing bureaucracy 
with ever-growing authority.” 

John Saylor, who has solid, deep-rooted 
attitudes on Americanism, is worried about 
the course the nation is taking and is doing 
his utmost to nudge it back to a proper 
direction. 

Trouble is, there aren’t enough Saylors 
in the United States Congress. 


Student Financial Aid 
HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 29, 1968 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the April 
1968 issue of the NEA Journal contains 
a short article entitled, “Student Finan- 
cial Aid.” 

It is a very brief but most helpful dis- 
cussion of planning that families might 
wish to do during the high school years 
so that they may prepare financially for 
the higher education of their children. 

Because I feel that the article can be 
helpful to my colleagues, I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


STUDENT FINANCIAL Am 

“The only way I could go to college would 
be to get a scholarship. My grades are OK, 
but they’re not that good, so it looks like 
no college for me.” This once familiar la- 
ment, unanswerable until a few years ago, 
is groundless today. Thanks to thousands of 
student aid programs, money problems need 
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no longer bar any young American who can 
gain admittance to an accredited college. Ac- 
cording to a survey done by the American 
Legion's Education and Scholarship Program, 
over two billion dollars is available annually 
to help needy students. 

Sponsored by federal and state agencies, 
as well as by churches, industry, service 
clubs, fraternal organizations, and private 
individuals, student aid is available not only 
in the form of scholarships, which are still 
usually awarded on the basis of superior per- 
formance, but also as loans, work-study op- 
portunities, or outright grants based on need. 

The majority of the aid programs, includ- 
ing all those under the jurisdiction of the 
U.S. Office of Education, are not administered 
by their sponsors but by participating col- 
leges. Most colleges place the responsibility 
for administering aid funds in the hands of 
a financial aid officer. 

Leaders in the field of student financial 
aid agree that every student who requires 
monetary assistance needs to have that as- 
sistance planned and tailored to his individ- 
ual circumstances. Financial aid officers, 
using expertise that one university president 
has described as combining “the skills of a 
social worker and an internal revenue agent,” 
work out the individual programs. 

Most assistance ams are planned to 
supplement what the student and his fam- 
ily can pay toward college expenses. Work- 
ing from the family’s confidential financial 
statement and the student’s school and 
health records, the financial aid officer draws 
up a plan for each student who needs as- 
sistance. Often, this will be a package deal, 
which uses some combination of grant, job 
opportunity, and loan to fill the gap between 
what the family resources can contribute 
and the cost of a year at college. 

Loans play an increasing role in student 
aid. Under Title IV, Part B of the Higher Edu- 
cation Act of 1965, the “Guaranteed Student 
Loan am,” undergraduate students at 
accredited institutions may borrow as much 
as $1,000 a year (graduate or professional 
students, up to $1,500) from a bank or other 
financial institution. If the adjusted annual 
income of a student’s family is under $15,000, 
the government pays the interest while he 
is in college; repayment of principal and in- 
terest payments by the student begin when 
he finishes college, at which time the govern- 
ment pays about half the interest, and the 
student, the remainder. A student whose 
family’s income is over $15,000 may borrow, 
too, but must pay 6 percent interest per 
year on the unpaid principal balance from 
the start. 

“Borrow a fair share of what you need this 
first year,” a financial aid officer may counsel 
a freshman. “After you’ve had a year on the 
campus and know your way around, you may 
feel that you Can manage more hours on your 
job, but give all the time you can to the 
books this semester.” In following years, the 
student will continue to get advice about 
what financial plan to follow. 

The wise financial plan, however, is one 
that starts before college. Long before a stu- 
dent who will require help actually comes 
under the aegis of a college financial aid 
officer, he must start laying the groundwork 
for his own program. The high school has an 
obligation to help him do this and should 
have a program operating for this purpose, 
with a counselor or teacher in charge. 

A youngster needs to start planning for his 
future as early as possible—the second year 
of high school is not too soon. At this stage, 
the high school can help by giving him op- 
portunities to learn about various occupa- 
tions. If the occupations that appeal to him 
require a college background, the school can 
help him plan his high school program to in- 
clude prerequisites. A year after high school 
spent in making up subject matter require- 
ments adds unnecessarily to the expense of 
a college education. 

The second year is not too early for the 
high school to help the student realize the 
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important role good grades—B’s or better 
play in college admission. He needs to know 
that many colleges which have extensive aid 
programs also have high admission require- 
ments, He needs to be helped to develop good 
study habits. Since a student’s non-academic 
record is often a factor in college admission, 
he needs to be encouraged to have hobbies 
and to participate in school and community 
activities. 

During the junior year, the high school 
student starts to select the colleges to which 
he will apply. He studies catalogs to find 
which institutions offer the most in his 
chosen field, what his chances are of being 
admitted, and what the costs will be. At this 
point, he needs a counselor or teacher to help 
him decide which schools are feasible for him 
to aim for, taking into consideration his 
goals, his school records, and his financial 
resources, 

The school needs to see that the student 
and his parents learn about the different 
kinds of aid and that the parents have a clear 
idea of what will be expected of them finan- 
cially if their child goes to college. 

During the junior year, students may take 
the Preliminary Scholastic Aptitude Test. 
When the results come in, youngsters need 
counseling as to what the test results in- 
dicate about their chances of being admitted 
to their favored colleges and/or about their 
chances of winning scholarships. A student 
who has performed outstandingly ought to 
learn that winning a scholarship usually 
doesn’t mean having one’s way paid through 
college—that need often determines the 
amount awarded as a scholarship, so that, 
even if he becomes a scholarship student, he 
and his family will still be expected to con- 
tribute as much as they are able to the cost 
of his education. 

Even though a scholarship may not solve 
all of a student’s financial problems, juniors 
who are honor students or who are talented 
in some special field should have access to 
information about competitive scholarships. 
The school should display or publish notices 
of examinations or contests, and counselors 
should stand ready to advise interested, qual- 
ified students about competing. 

During the first half of the senior year, 
that final stretch for the college-bound when 
the students are applying for college admis- 
sion and for financial aid, it’s up to the stu- 
dents to fill out their own applications and 
to see that applications are accompanied by 
all necessary documents, It’s up to the coun- 
selor, though, to answer all kinds of ques- 
tions and to be sure that the students have 
filled out applications correctly, as well as to 
make available transcripts and other mate- 
rials which the colleges may request. 

Some useful references for guidance of- 
ficers are: the ACAC Handbook for College 
Admissions 1967-70, published and sold by 
the Association of College Admissions Coun- 
selors, 801 Davis Street, Evanston, Illinois 
60201; and, at nominal cost, How the Office 
of Education Assists College Students and 
Colleges (Catalog No. FS 6.255:55051, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C. 30402) and Need a Lift? and A Guide for 
Parents & Students, available from your local 
American Legion post or auxiliary unit. 


Congressman Hamilton Introduces Legis- 
lation To Ease Time Zone Dilemma in 
Indiana 


HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 
OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 29, 1968 
Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, today I 
am introducing legislation aimed at eas- 


ing the time zone dilemma in the State of 
Indiana. 
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The question of time zone boundaries 
has plagued Indiana for some 20 years. 
If you want to start a heated discussion 
on any Indiana courthouse square, ask 
what time arrangement would best suit 
the needs of commerce and the people 
of the State. 

Indiana is roughly bisected by a time 
zone boundary line which was established 
by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion back in 1961. That boundary line put 
43 eastern Indiana counties in the east- 
ern standard time zone and 49 western 
counties in the central standard time 
zone. 

Only in recent years has the State 
evolved from a hodgepodge of local 
times to a relatively uniform time pat- 
tern. 

All but 12 of the Indiana counties in 
the northwest and southwest corners of 
the State have joined the eastern coun- 
ties in the observance of year-round east- 
ern standard time. Those 12 counties, tied 
to the business and industrial interests 
of adjoining communities across State 
lines, have observed central standard 
time in the winter months and central 
daylight time in the summer. 

These local arrangements, perhaps the 
most satisfactory arrangement possible 
in Indiana, are threatened if the Uniform 
Time Act of 1966 is enforced. 

Unfortunately, Indiana’s own solution 
to the problem violates the Uniform Time 
Act of 1966. The enforcement of this act 
would require all of Indiana to go on 
daylight time automatically from the last 
Sunday in April to the last Sunday in 
October unless the Indiana General As- 
sembly exempted the State, in which 
case, standard, or “slow” time would ap- 
ply year round in the entire State. Be- 
cause the Uniform Time Act disrupted 
Indiana’s time pattern, I voted against it. 

The Uniform Time Act does not au- 
thorize a State having more than one 
time zone within its boundaries to ex- 
empt one time zone area from daylight 
time while leaving daylight time applica- 
ble in other time zones. 

_ Mr. Speaker, the legislation which I am 
introducing today would amend the Uni- 
form Time Act to allow an option of day- 
light time in Indiana and other States 
divided by time zone boundaries. I in- 
troduce it only after extensive consulta- 
tions with Department of Transportation 
officials, legislators in the Congress, and 
the Indiana General Assembly, and many 
conversations with Hoosiers. 

The amendment I propose would allow 
Indiana, and the States which find them- 
selves in the same predicament, to 
exempt one or more parts to allow these 
areas to continue the custom, conveni- 
ence, and the continuity of the time bal- 
ance which has been established. This 
would permit the 12 counties in south- 
west and northwest Indiana to remain 
on central standard time with daylight 
time in the summer while the rest of the 
State could observe eastern standard 
time the year round. 

We should proceed to collect and ana- 
lyze information from Indiana residents 
and businesses in order to arrive at the 
best arrangement possible for Indiana. 
By the time the Indiana General Assem- 
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bly next meets, it could properly consider 
and vote upon the question of exempting 
the State from daylight time. 


Address by Cartha DeLoach, Assistant 
to the Director, Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, Before Georgia Associa- 
tion of County Commissioners 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 29, 1968 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, Car- 
tha “Deke” DeLoach, Assistant to the 
Director of the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation, was in his native Georgia yes- 
terday to address the annual convention 
of the Georgia Association of County 
Commissioners in Augusta. 

In his many years of service to the 
FBI, Deke DeLoach has distinguished 
himself as a champion of law and or- 
der and sound law-enforcement prac- 
tice. In his appearance before the Geor- 
gia County Commissioners, Mr. DeLoach 
delivered an eloquent and forceful ad- 
dress on the subject of law and order 
in the context of the present crime situ- 
ation in America. I concur wholehearted- 
ly in his statement that the business of 
upholding law and order is a “solemn 
duty” of every man, woman, and child 
in America. 

His message was of particular interest 
to the Georgia Association of County 
Commissioners, because the association 
has recently developed and launched a 
program called Operation Bolster, which 
is designed to strengthen law and order 
and law enforcement by enlisting grass- 
roots interest and support. J. Edgar 
Hoover, the Director of the FBI, has per- 
sonally commended the Georgia County 
Commissioners on this program. 

I bring Mr. DeLoach’s address to the 
attention of the Senate, and ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE HANDS OF FREEDOM 
(Address of C. D. DeLoach, Assistant to the 

Director Federal Bureau of Investigation, 

before the Georgia Association of County 

Commissioners at Augusta, Ga., April 28, 

1968) 

It is a happy privilege for me to be here 
today to offer my enthusiastic, wholehearted 
support of your “Operation Bolster” program. 
Georgia law enforcement and American law 
enforcement have never before in history 
needed the backing and encouragement of 
the citizenry as desperately as they do today. 

As a boy growing up in Georgia, I used to 
say that the only time my father ever got 
really angry with me was when he sent me 
out into a creek bottom with three rocks 
and I came back with only two rabbits. “Op- 
eration Bolster” will undoubtedly help Geor- 
gia law enforcement bring in the third rab- 
bit—help them be even more efficient and 
effective. While we may never reach Utopia 
with total respect for law, we must never 
cease striving for that objective and never 
set our sights any lower, for we'll never 
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score a touchdown if we only try to make 
it to the 50-yard line. 

Professional law enforcement has made 
great progress in recent decades, but, at the 
same time, the problems and forces oppos- 
ing law and order have grown and multiplied 
to grotesque proportions. And ail thinking 
people realize that the internal peace and se- 
curity of this country rest on effective law 
enforcement and cannot be achieved by hit- 
or-miss justice. 

During the 1700’s, an English legal scholar 
wrote that those upstart colonial Americans 
were a “race of convicts” who “ought to be 
content with anything we may allow them 
short of hanging.” 

Agreed that we will not accept hanging, 
with what are we going to be content? With 
our present more than three and one-half 
million serious crimes each year? With our 
present soaring crime rate averaging over 
a murder an hour and three burglaries a min- 
ute? With sneering disrespect for law as a 
way of life? With fear replacing freedom and 
license superseding liberty? 

Surely not. Yet, these are facts of life on 
many streets of the country and in many seg- 
ments of society today. 

I am convinced that most Americans have 
the “guts” to squarely face these problems 
and take action on them, but how are these 
conditions often presented to the public? 

Gentlemen, we are being told that there 
are no criminals, but only those who are not 
oriented to lawful endeavors. 

We are told that we do not have murderers 
and rapists, only those who are less inclined 
to observe others’ rights because of excessive 
personal and societal pressures. 

We are told that there are no cowards, only 
those who feel obligations to country are 
ee to personal, subjective convic- 

ons. 

We are told that we do not have robbers 
and burglars, only those who satisfy their de- 
sire for property without due regard to own- 
ership. 

In General McAuliffe's words, NUTS! Our 
first step toward fighting crime and assist- 
ing law enforcement must be to brush the 
smog from these dewey-eyed euphemisms and 
face reality. 

Crimes are committed by active criminals— 
by robbers, murderers, burglars, thieves, 
and rapists. Crimes are committed by dedi- 
cated criminals against United States citi- 
zens, against living, breathing neighbors of 
yours, not against numbers or statistics or 
some nebulous name. And they are committed 
by arrogant criminals who mock the morality 
of law and don’t give a tinker’s dam about 
the rights of others. 

This is not to say that I am unmindful of 
the rust in some parts of criminal justice 
machinery, or that I do not fully appreciate 
the necessity of action against those factors 
which are labeled the social causes of crime. 

But the attack on crime must be launched 
on two fronts: one with long-range goals and 
one with short-range goals. The long-range 
programs should be concerned with eliminat- 
ing ignorance, poverty, slum conditions, and 
the like. They should be aimed at eventually 
modernizing the physical surroundings of the 
populace and increasing the opportunities 
available to each citizen for his economic, in- 
tellectual, and spiritual well-being. 

However, the other, shorter range attack 
must be successful and must take place now, 
or else we may well have no opportunity to 
work toward those ultimate goals because the 
structure supporting the launching pad for 
the short-range attack will have been 
destroyed. 

The immediate objectives must include 
better equipment, training and pay for police. 
They must have the manpower and where- 
withal to meet the criminal on a better than 
even footing. The FBI has, for many years, 
assisted in the training of local police offi- 
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cers throughout the country, and in 1967, 
alone, conducted 6,001 police schools to pro- 
fessionalize law enforcement, and during the 
same year disseminated 300,000 items of in- 
formation to them to assist them in discharg- 
ing their responsibilities to the citizens of 
their jurisdictions. Cooperation is vital but 
much remains to be done, 

These objectives must include devising and 
implementing new procedures to make 
courts, judges and trials more efficient; to 
reduce the backlog of cases to be tried; and 
to render prompt, speedy justice without 
frivolous continuances once an arrest has 
been made. 

Another immediate objective must be to 
take a close, hard look at the penal codes 
and statutes, and revise and update them 
where appropriate to give law enforcement 
the legal powers necessary to successfully 
battle crime. For example, in one state it is 
legally impossible for a police officer to secure 
a search warrant for a gun used as a murder 
weapon. In most, if not all, states, it is not 
possible for police officers to obtain a search 
warrant for items the courts call mere“ evi- 
dence, even though the United States Su- 
preme Court says it is permissible for officers 
to do so. 

And, perhaps the most important im- 
mediate objective must be to foster and es- 
tablish a broader base of citizen support of 
law enforcement—citizens who will not only 
request, but demand respect for law; citi- 
zens who will insist that all crimes be 
promptly investigated, aid in the criminal’s 
swift apprehension, and insure the guilty are 
fairly punished on a no-nonsense basis, 

“But,” as FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover 
wrote in his message to you on “Operation 
Bolster,” “the success of any program, on 
any level of government, depends on the 
support it receives.” 

We need a new impatience with those who 
violate the law and a new insistence that 
the law be enforced impartially in all cases, 
whether the crime is murder, treason, or 
disturbing the peace. 

An educator in one of the country’s most 
respected law schools recently approvingly 
wrote that many law students are “saying 
that to break the law, with the attendant 
injustices of doing so, can be a legitimate 
means toward the end of a higher justice— 
social justice“ and that “many students 
therefore conclude that most urban riots, 
with all their tragedies, are at least more 
forgivable than punishable.” 

Breaking the law is legitimate? It is a 
gross understatement for me to say that 
I do not agree with this infantile reason- 
ing. In fact, my true feelings on this com- 
ment are probably slanderous and would 
constitute libel of his intelligence if printed. 
In Lincoln’s words, “He reminds me of the 
man who murdered both his parents, and 
then, when sentence was about to be pro- 
nounced, pleaded for mercy on the grounds 
that he was an orphan.” 

In a free society ruled by supremacy of 
law, we can never permit policing by 
vigilante groups; we can never condone pros- 
ecuting by rabble rousers; we can never 
approve sentencing by the Stokely Carmi- 
chaels; and we must never recognize mob 
violence as the standard appellate procedure. 
The President of the American Bar Associa- 
tion defined it clearly: 

“The rule of law means the use of law 
rather than violence to settle disputes, ad- 
just conflicting claims, punish wrongs and 
redress grievances, The rule of law pro- 
hibits private, personal vengeance and im- 
poses restraints on each of us, and by do- 
ing so, it maintains a state of order that 
makes progress—for the individual as well 
as society—possible.” 

I cannot imagine a judge in a courtroom 
allowing a demonstration interrupting or- 
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derly procedures to go unpunished for con- 
tempt of court and for contempt of the law. 
Yet, in streets across the land, individuals 
are openly in contempt of the law and the 
rights of others and are throwing confusion 
into the orderly processes of government, 
business, institutions, and private affairs. Is 
this what our forefathers meant by the right 
to petition and peaceable assembly? 

Because the advocates of anarchy and the 
criminal practitioners of civil disobedience 
piously plead the “right of dissent” or a 
noble end, many are not firmly prosecuted. 

Perhaps I am old-fashioned. I believe the 
laws of the states and the Nation should be 
obeyed. If they are not obeyed, the violators 
should be identified and apprehended, fairly 
prosecuted and firmly punished. 

True, there are outdated laws. They should 
be changed by legislation. 

There are injustices. They should be made 
known by legitimate, lawful dissent. 

Improvements are needed. They should be 
brought about by casting ballots rather than 
Molotov cocktails. 

We should remember that provocation is 

not dissent and demagoguery is not democ- 
racy. 
Has civil disobedience made a significant 
contribution to the crime problem? I would 
answer, yes, definitely. I cannot cite statis- 
tics in this area, but logic confirmed by law 
enforcement’s long experience says simply 
this: any creed or action which promotes 
disrespect for law and encourages disobedi- 
ence to constituted authority produces law 
breakers. 

Two days from now, on May Ist, we ob- 
serve the annual Law Day, USA. The theme 
for 1968 is, “Only a lawful society can build 
a better society.” There is not now and never 
has been a society that was completely law- 
ful and wholly just, But Americans in the 
past have moved, at times slowly and pain- 
fully, toward those goals guided by a deep 
conviction in the supremacy of law. Opera- 
tion Bolster” is a giant step in that direction. 

Law enforcement acting alone cannot 
guarantee a lawful society, nor can the 
Federal Government. In fact, the City of 
New York by itself has more policemen than 
the entire Federal Government has law en- 
forcement Officers. 

Cooperation among agencies is essential, 
but without the active support of the citi- 
zens of the community, law enforcement’s 
finest efforts will produce meager results. It 
is your help, your support, your action, along 
with that of the people of your counties, 
which can turn the tide in the battle against 
crime and lawlessness. 

Each generation has little choice regarding 
the problems which reach a critical stage 
during their lifetime. But they do have a 
choice in the manner in which they face 
these problems—whether they meet the 
challenges honestly, realistically and prac- 
tically. 

I have always been impressed with the 
story of a group of brave French villagers 
following World War II. Theirs was a quiet 
and peaceful village prior to the war, and, 
as with so many of the towns which dotted 
the countryside, it was built around a small 
Square or plaza. Other than a fountain 
which provided the village drinking and 
washing water, the only other permanent 
occupant of the plaza was a life-size statue 
of Jesus standing with outstretched arms. 

The ravages and horrors of war came to 
this small village, and, as the battles raged 
in front of, through, and past the town, 
most of the buildings were destroyed by 
shelling and bombardment, and the statue 
of the standing Jesus suffered an almost di- 
rect hit. 

After the war was past, the townspeople 
wearily, but with dogged determination, be- 
gan putting their lives and property back 
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in order, but their first project was reassem- 
bling the statue. They searched through all 
the rubble and debris in the plaza and were 
able to find all the pieces of the figure ex- 
cept two—the hands were missing and just 
could not be found. Nevertheless, with much 
effort and painstaking care, the available 
fragments were gently put back together. 
Today, the statue stands overlooking the 
plaza of that small French village, but the 
arms of Jesus end at the wrists. On the base 
of the statue is scrawled a simple hand- 
written message. It reads, I have no 
hands but yours.” 

The job of upholding law and order is not 
now and never has been the sole, separate 
responsibility of only the law enforcement 
profession. It is a solemn duty requiring the 
hands of every man, woman and child in 
America. 

It requires facing the crime problem 
realistically; it requires immediate imple- 
mentation of practical solutions; it requires 
prompt and fair prosecution of every viola- 
tion of law; and it requires your full support 
of those charged with enforcing the law. 

In the final analysis, law observance, 
prosecution and enforcement policies, even 
the state of the law and freedom itself, rest 
in the great, quiet power of the law-abiding 
citizens of this Nation. 

Freedom has no hands but yours, 


Results of Questionnaire to People of the 
Ninth District of Tennessee 


HON. DAN KUYKENDALL 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 29, 1968 


Mr. KUYKENDALL, Mr. Speaker, the 
people of the Ninth District of Tennessee 
have done a fine job of participating in a 
poll on the vital issues of our times. We 
have just completed tabulating the an- 
swers to my questionnaire from some 
13,000 citizens of the community I have 
the privilege to represent. 

This widespread interest in the ques- 
tionnaire is a fine example of govern- 
ment by the people. While we all recog- 
nize that as elected Representatives of 
the people, we must make the final de- 
cisions on how to vote on legislation com- 
ing before us, the use of the question- 
naire and the interest of the people in 
answering it provides direct communica- 
tion between the Representative and the 
people unmatched by any other means. 

In answering the questionnaire, the 
people of the Ninth District of Tennessee 
have expressed themselves overwhelm- 
ingly in support of a cut in Federal 
spending. While reluctant to support a 
tax increase under any circumstances, 
many of them would do so if it is demon- 
strated that a real cut in spending will 
be made. 

On the question of crime and riots, the 
people I represent believe strongly in the 
enforcement of law and order. They real- 
ize that there can be no solution to the 
many and complex problems which face 
us as a nation unless we begin with law 
and order. 

The opinions of the people of the Ninth 
District on all of the eight questions put 
to them are contained in the complete 
report of the results as here presented: 
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RESULTS OF QUESTIONNAIRE TO RESIDENTS OF STH DISTRICT OF TENNESSEE—CONGRESSMAN DAN KUYKENDALL 
Un percent] 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 


world? 


ng: 
Would you favor the increase even without a cut in spending? 
Do you believe social security funds are being properly handled by the Government? 


Do you believe the President's conduct of the Vietnam war will bring an end to the iy 2 

Do you en our present defense policies will prevent the outbreak of hostilities 
(ne OT EE RO epee 

Do you believe the Communist movement is responsible for the major part of the unrest in the 


Are you in favor of the 10-percent surcharge income tax if there is a corresponding cut in 


Yes No Undecided 
. 38.7 58.0 3.3 
. LET 6.8 88. 3 4.8 
19.6 69.8 10.5 
68.8 28.3 2. 8 
PIE ge BE gh LTT ips 18.3 75,6 6.0 
11.8 83.8 4.3 

TIRTESTO 7.66 86. 66 5. 66 
ee nee Noe Faa ews A 84.5 12.6 2.8 


Career Service Awards 
HON. LEN B. JORDAN 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 29, 1968 


Mr. JORDAN of Idaho. Mr. President, 
the Chief of the Forest Service, Edward 
P. Cliff, and the Director of the Atomic 
Energy Commission’s Division of Reac- 
tor Development and Technology, Milton 
Shaw, dedicated public servants and 
close friends of mine, have recently been 
named as recipients of a truly impressive 
and meaningful award. The National 
Civil Service League each year honors 
10 outstanding Federal employees with a 
Career Service Award of $1,000. 

We all know how essential it is, if our 
Government is to function as it should, 
to have dedicated and skilled men at all 
levels of operation. Without them, ours 
would be little more than government 
in theory only. 

I would like to express my heartfelt 
thanks for a job well done and congratu- 
lations to Ed Cliff, Milton Shaw, and the 
eight other men who comprise this 
year’s “top 10” of the National Civil 
Service League and ask unanimous con- 
sent that the following editorial which 
appeared in the April 28, 1968, edition 
of the Washington Post be reprinted as 
Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CAREER SERVICE AWARDS 

Each year the National Civil Service 
League—admirable organization that was 
founded in 1881 to fight the spoils system of 
political appointments to public office— 
makes “Career Service Awards” of $1,000 to 
ten outstanding Federal servants. Those hon- 
ored for 1968 are: Brent Ashabranner, the 
Peach Corps; Lewis M. Branscomb, the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards; Edward P. Cliff, 
the Forest Service; Samuel M. Cohn, the 
Bureau of the Budget; J. William Doolittle, 
Department of the Air Force; James F. Kelly, 
Department of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare; Alexander D. Langmuir, U.S. Public 
Health Service; Ellsworth H. Morse, Jr., Gen- 
eral Accounting Office; Milton Shaw, Atomic 
Energy Commission; and Arbon W. Stratton, 
Veterans Administration. 

Without competent civil servants below the 
top echelon of every department—men and 
women who are seldom exposed to public at- 
tention—the Federal Government could not 
function. So we join the League in paying 
homage to the ten whose careers are dedi- 
cated to excellence in the Federal service. 


Fire Ant War Continues 


HON. SPEEDY 0. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 29, 1968 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, 
a few weeks ago I joined with the Louisi- 
ana Department of Agriculture and the 
president of the Southern Plant Board to 
urge an adequate appropriation for a na- 
tional program to eradicate the imported 
fire ant before the Agriculture Appro- 
priations Subcommittee of the House Ap- 
propriations Committee. We presented to 
the subcommittee commanding reasons 
for launching this war on-the fire ant, 
which have been bolstered editorially by 
the highly respected New Orleans States- 
Item in an editorial published on April 
23, 1968. 

I believe this subject is important 
enough to provide this editorial for re- 
printing in the Recorp. Copy of the piece, 
entitled “Fire Ant War Continues,” fol- 
lows these remarks: 


Fre ANT War CONTINUES 


For a dozen years, federal funds have been 
available on a matching basis for war on the 
imported fire ant, but the ant still has the 
upper hand. 

Voracious as well as poisonous, the pest 
annually causes damage totaling $15 million 
in Louisiana and eight other Southern states, 
by federal reckoning. 

Hopes for controlling and gradually elimi- 
nating the pest now center around a bait, 
mirex, spread by plane in a series of three 
applications. Experiments using this ap- 
roe are expected to be finished by early 

But if the ant itself doesn’t provide enough 
of a problem, some congressmen outside the 
South do in assuming a purely provincial at- 
titude. Since fire ants are not a direct North- 
ern dilemma, Illinois’ Rep, Robert H. Michael 
suggests that those afflicted in the South use 
a torch on ant hills. 

This is perhaps as effective as telling a 
truck gardener to get rid of potato beetles 
by picking them off and stomping on them. 

Any time a serious pest infests 120 mil- 
lion acres across nine states, it’s a national 
problem, Fire ants can mean death for per- 
sons allergic to their poison and death for 
newborn calves, lambs and pigs. 

They are decimating the quail population; 
their moundlike homes break agricultural 
equipment. Certain crops feel their scourge, 
and workers are reluctant to toil in infested 
areas. 

The only reasonable way to fight flre ants 
is large-scale. Local campaigns are not effec- 
tive in the long run because of reinfestation 
from adjoining areas. 
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High expectations are placed in new fed- 
eral experimentation—and in national legis- 
lators who are nonprovincial in outlook. 


Today’s Challenge to University Extension 
HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 29, 1968 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, among the 
matters which will be considered by the 
Education Subcommittee in executive 
session in markup on S. 3098 will be 
amendments to the Higher Education 
Act of 1965, title I of which pertains to 
university extension and community 
service programs. 

Because I feel the comments contained 
in a paper by D. Mack Easton, head of 
the extension service at the University 
of Colorado, entitled, Today's Challenge 
to University Extension,” can be helpful 
to Senators in coming to our judgments 
on the bill when it is reported, I ask 
unanimous consent that the paper, which 
was presented to the annual extension 
conference at Purdue University last Oc- 
tober 18, be printed in the Extensions of 
Remarks. 

There being no objection, the paper 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Topay’s CHALLENGE TO UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 


(By D. Mack Easton, presented to the annual 
extension conference, Purdue University, 
October 18, 1967) 


When I was a small boy, if a man had a 
business trip to the next town down the rail- 
road, he generally took the train. In the 
summer, if the wind was in the wrong direc- 
tion, he fought smoke, soot and cinders all 
the way. But if he wanted to go to the next 
town not down the railroad track, he took 
a horse. And he rode in a top-buggy, surrey, 
rubber tired runabout or cutter—depending 
on season, weather, and number of fellow 
passengers. The Model T Ford which shared 
space in our carriage shed with the cutter, 
surrey and buggy was for Sunday pleasure 
trips in warm weather only. If you had to get 
some place, you used a horse. 

When I got old enough for week-end and 
vacation jobs, they were often on a farm. 
I cultivated Reed’s Yellow Dent corn with a 
one-row cultivator behind a team that knew 
a lot more about plowing corn than I did. I 
tried my hand at shocking oats, and watched 
with envy as a man carefully shaped the 
straw stack, even though I sympathized with 
his discomfort from the chaff inevitably 
blown down his neck by the steam-driven 
threshing machine and its operator. I tried 
husking corn, with a hook which was much 
better than the hickory pin my grandfather 
had used. But I threw the ear against the 
bang-board of a Studebaker wagon which 
wasn’t much different from my grand- 
father’s. And in winter I took my date for a 
bobsled ride—maybe in the same wagon, with 
runners on the axles in place of wheels—and 
ate an oyster stew cooked on a cast-iron range 
fired with corn cobs and wood from the grove. 

Today, I can get from Denver to New York 
City in less time than it took to go from my 
home town to the next town with a horse. 
(I should add, however, that at peak traffic 
times in New York City the buses are slower 
than the 1890 horse cars used to be.) 

Today there isn’t a thing about farming 
that hasn’t changed—the buildings, the 
equipment, the crop rotation, the seed 
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strains, the planting, cultivating, harvest- 
ing, storing, marketing—even the size of the 
farm unit itself. And today, we feed our pop- 
ulation—in spite of the population explo- 
sion—and we export surpluses, with fewer 
farmers than we had when my grandfather 
left his farm to help fight the Civil War. 

You, and your predecessors, along with 
the men with the experiment stations, and 
the faculties of our Colleges of Agriculture, 
and farm equipment men, deserve most of 
the credit for this almost unbelievable 
change. But you also made possible changes 
you did not participate in. For you made our 
whole population growth over the last 100 
years available for other occupations than 
farming. And this has made possible a so- 
ciety, and a world, that is completely with- 
out precedent—entirely different from any- 
thing history has ever known—incompletely 
understood, and fraught with problems 
which must be coped with or they will cause 
our downfall. Let us look at some of the 
changes. 

Changes in industrial technology are a 
very important part of what the non-farmer 
accomplished. I think interchangeable parts 
start with the Browning rifle. The assembly 
line begins with the Model T Ford. Auto- 
matic and semiautomatic machinery ap- 
peared at different times in different indus- 
tries, and enabled output-per-man to in- 
crease tremendously as he mastered the art 
of controlling more than one machine. I 
don’t know where automation began, but the 
principle is simple. The end product, not 
the man, controls the process. I ran across 
it first in the automatic volume control used 
in radio—where, in one form, the current in 
an audio-frequency circuit controls the rate 
of amplification clear back in a radio-fre- 
quency circuit before the heterodyne occurs. 
Now it’s used in textiles, in steel manufac- 
turing, in teaching machines, in banking, 
in manufacturing engine blocks,—all over 
the place. 

Now the computer has hit us—enabling a 
problem to be solved in seconds which could 
be solved by the old methods with not less 
than 100 years of work. It is being used for 
information retrieval, for all kinds of data 
processing including payrolls and inventory 
control. I recently saw a demonstration of 
equipment including a computer, a teletype- 
writer, etc., to which a high school student 
can talk by typewriter and receive almost 
all the counselling that a high school coun- 
sellor could give him. Incidentally, if the stu- 
dent misspells a word, the machine still un- 
derstands it. 

These changes in technology have been 
made possible by the knowledge explosion. 
We are told that in recent years knowledge 
has been doubling at least every decade. 
This means that more new knowledge was 
discovered in the 1950’s than in all the pre- 
vious history of man, and that twice as much 
new Knowledge is being discovered in the 
1960’s as in the whole history of man previ- 
ous to 1950. Why? We are told that ninety- 
five percent of all the scientists who have 
ever lived are alive today. And more of them 
are devoting full-time labor to research and 
development than ever before. (You see, the 
growing of food doesn’t take as large a pro- 
portion of our people as it used to take.) 

These changes are creating a dramatic 
change in the needs of the labor force. Jobs 
for unskilled laborers are disappearing. Jobs 
requiring seventeen or more years of school- 
ing are vacant. Less than two years, at a brief- 
ing session for administrators of the State 
Technical Services Act, we were told that 
the number of unemployed and the number 
of job vacancies were almost equal. But the 
unemployed had obsolete job skills, job skills 
not needed by the economy to the extent that 
they were available, or no job skills at all; 
while the vacant positions required long years 
of schooling and professional training. 
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The need for labor of any kind is also be- 
ing affected. 

The revolution in farming made men avail- 
able for other activities. The increased use 
of these men in research and development 
has led to the knowledge explosion, and to 
the technological advances which have now 
produced the cybernetic revolution—the 
combination of automation and computeri- 
zation which substitutes control of the ma- 
chine by the machine itself for control of 
the machine by man. This cybernetic revolu- 
tion makes possible more and more produc- 
tion with fewer and fewer men, I do not have 
current information, but only a few years ago 
many of our industries had production ca- 
pacity way beyond the production rate—not 
because there was no need for their full pro- 
duction, but because there was no buying 
power to match the need. 

Moreover, the non-farmer has been heavily 
involved in another change which we call 
urbanization. As the proportion of farmers 
declines, the population of urban areas rises. 
Often the population of rural areas falls. 
Most counties in my state lost population be- 
tween 1950 and 1960, when the state was 
growing fast. Much faster than the national 
average. But this is no simple phenomenon. 
There has been a rapid growth of cities. 
It gave rise to anticipation of an urban 
culture. Then the flight of the midle-class 
from cities to suburbs got attention, and 
now one hears talk of a developing suburban 
culture, and of growing urban blight. 

With this change, the distinction between 
urban and rural may be breaking down. 
Consider, for instance, the growth of farm- 
ing by moonlighters—men who, for the most 
part, grew up on farms, love farming, but 
now have urban employment and take care 
of the farm on evenings and week-ends, Or 
consider the growing employment of farm 
wives in cities and towns. It has been sev- 
eral years since I was told that one-fourth 
of the farm wives in Iowa were employed, at 
least part of the year, in cities and towns. 
Or consider the growth of what we call in 
the west the carpet-bag farmer—the farm 
owner who does not live on the farm or in 
a nearby town, but perhaps in another state, 
and may show up only at planting and har- 
vesting time. 

Technical change has even entered the 
home, where it is clearly related to changes 
in the role of the housewife and to the fact 
that housewives are entering the labor mar- 
ket in constantly increasing numbers—and 
preparing to do so as their children grow up 
in such numbers that some universities have 
developed special programs for them. 

Or look at one dramatic sign of the results 
of urban in-migration, population explosion, 
and cybernetic revolution—the growing 
hopelessness of the one-fourth of our nation 
who constitute the poor, with the resultant 
growing alienation of these people from our 
society, and the symptoms of alienation such 
as rising crime rates and urban riots. 

But change is not limited to the national 
scene. 

The majority of nations in the United 
Nations did not even exist when the Charter 
was drafted. 

The expectations of the people in these 
nations is rising with almost unbelievable 
rapidity. 

And they, too, seem caught in some of the 
pathological effects of the cybernetic revolu- 
tion. With the rising industrialization of the 
under-developed nations, unemployment is 
also rising. 

But I believe Margaret Meade was right 
when she affirmed that the greatest change 
of all is the change in the rate of change. 

Mendel presented his paper on the inheri- 
tance of dominant and recessive traits in 
1865. For thirty years, no one paid any atten- 
tion to it, though eventually it played its 
dramatic part in applied biology. 
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I think that the laser is less than eight 
years old. Yet in a conference scheduled for 
December 9th in southern California, its ap- 
plications to biology, medicine, dentistry, 
data processing, photography, earth sciences, 
materials processing and holography are 
being discussed. In medicine, its use in the 
photo-coagulation technique of dealing with 
torn retinas in the eye is already several 
years old, as is its use in communications. 

The discovery of alloys capable of carrying 
powerful electrical currents under the super- 
conductivity conditions of temperatures ap- 
proaching absolute zero is a still later dis- 
covery. There is a real possibility that it may 
be applied to the design of the new atom 
smasher to be built in Illinois, as a way of 
reducing its operating costs. It takes less 
power to keep a magnet near absolute zero 
in temperature than it does to operate it at 
normal temperatures. 

The lag between discovery and technical 
application has never been so short, the rate 
of change has never been so fast, and the 
cost of change has never been so great in 
terms of mental illness, crime, suicide, per- 
sonal obsolescence, and social pathologies. 

Some of the problems are so serious as to 
threaten the continued existence of our 
society. 

For instance, the growing competition 
within and between industries leads to cost 
cutting through automation and cyberna- 
tion, This leads to disemployment. 

Our coal industry is so efficient that we can 
deliver coal in Germany in competition with 
the coal in the Ruhr valley. Or at least we 
could just a few years ago. But the tech- 
nological developments which made this pos- 
sible resulted in a drop of employment in the 
coal industry of 50% in twelve years. 

From 1947 to 1960 the output per man in 
the railroad industry rose 70%, but employ- 
ment dropped almost 50%. 

From 1941 and 1963, employment in min- 
ing never reached the level of 1940. I don’t 
have data for years since 1963. Employment 
started to decline in transportation, public 
utilities and manufacturing in 1953. 

Newly created jobs averaged 900,000 per 
year from 1947 to 1957, but only 500,000 per 
year from 1957 to 1962. Compare that with 
population growth. 

When more and more production becomes 
possible with fewer and fewer men, the po- 
tential increase in gross national product has 
been divorced from the size of the labor force, 
Yet consuming power is still primarily a mat- 
ter of earned incomes. And in 1960 we had 
1,800,000 individuals—about 1/6 of all single 
persons—receiving less than $1,000 per year, 
and 7.3% of our families receiving less than 
$2,000 per year, from all sources combined. No 
wonder some economists have begun to talk 
about the need for a guaranteed income as a 
device to support effective demand! 

Some observers of the industrialized na- 
tions of the world have reached the conclu- 
sion that on the whole we are the most 
affluent, with the greatest productive capac- 
ity, but also with the largest proportion of 
our people living in poverty. And the effect of 
the cybernetic revolution, under current con- 
ditions, is to increase that proportion who are 
condemned to poverty. 

Most of the poor are white. But the propor- 
tion of Negroes who are poor, and the propor- 
tion of Hispanics who are poor, is so great 
that alienation is a dramatic phenomenon 
among Negroes and seems now to be begin- 
ning among Hispanics. In my state, the 
Hispanics are worse off than the Negroes. 

Currently, the effects of many of these 
changes are masked by the demands of the 
war in Viet Nam. Ask yourselves what the 
effect would be if the war suddenly stopped, 
the forces in south-east Asia were demobi- 
lized, and the demand for war materials 
stopped. 
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Time allows only bits and pieces of the 
total picture. It must be clear, however, that 
we live in a society with the fastest rate of 
change ever known, with the knowledge 
necessary to abolish poverty and raise all 
men to higher standards of human dignity, 
but with some institutions based on past 
thinking from facts not true today, and 
hence in a situation both promising and 
threatening. 

What has this to do with us? 

Let’s look at the concept of university 
extension. When labor leaders approached 
Cambridge University with a request for ex- 
tension services in the 1870's, the most im- 

t decision made at Cambridge was 
that it should not limit itself to the role of 
educating youth, but should be an institu- 
tion for the acquisition and dissemination 
of higher learning. The result was a program 
to make higher education available to per- 
sons who could not be regular students. 
Within a very short time, Oxford and London 
adopted the idea, and a little later it was 
imported into the United States. 

The Americanization of the idea, however, 
occurred in this century. Essentially it was 
an expansion of the concept to include in- 
formational, teaching, consultative and re- 
search services. 

The clientele was originally composed of 
individuals. Gradually, however, services 
were extended to municipalities, state gov- 
ernments, business and industrial corpora- 
tions, and voluntary associations. Most re- 
cently, services have been experimented with 
which are designed for communities as such, 
in both their governmental and non-govern- 
mental aspects. 

The Smith-Lever Act split university ex- 
tension into two parts, one designed for the 
farmer and his family and one for every- 
thing else. Financially, the Smith-Lever side 
was favored, and it became possible to some 
extent to assume responsibility for discover- 
ing what knowledge was needed by rural fam- 
ilies and for inventing ways to deliver it. On 
the General Extension side, however, it has 
typically been a problem to respond ade- 
quately to obvious demands, and the dis- 
covery of hidden needs has lagged. Today, 
this is not adequate. Today it is dangerous. 
Today, largely as a result of federal inter- 
vention, universities are being asked to dis- 
cover the needs and invent ways to meet 
them. 

For the greatest challenge which faces us 
today is how to get knowledge from where it 
exists to where it is needed fast enough. 

That is a challenge we have never met, and 
seldom tried to meet except in agriculture 
and not too well there. If we had met it, say 
beginning in the 1930’s or even the 1940's, 
there would have been no urban riots. Half 
the mentally retarded children born in the 
last few years would not be mentally re- 
tarded. The preventive measures were known, 
but not known by the right doctors. We 
would be well on our way to wiping out un- 
employment, illiteracy, and some more forms 
of illness. Even the international scene would 
look better. We would be doing more in the 
way of foreign aid, and the foreign aid would 
be doing more for our internal prosperity, 
and giving us time to think our way through 
the problems of adaptation to an economy of 
abundance. 

Let me illustrate with some of the needs 
which challenge us to get knowledge from 
where it exists to where it is needed as fast 
as possible. 

One is really fairly simple, but of great 
magnitude. We must adapt the labor force to 
current needs. The unskilled must become at 
least semi-skilled. The semi-skilled must be- 
come skilled. The skilled must be profession- 
alized. And the professionals must be given 
assistance to avoid obsolescence. It is said 
that the half-life of an engineering education 
is ten years. Half of what the graduating en- 
gineer of last June knows will be obsolete by 
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1977. Half of what he will need to know in 
1977 can’t be taught yet because it hasn’t 
been discovered. The same kind of problem 
exists in all professions, including ours. Per- 
haps no single event has so seriously made 
me aware of my own obsolescence as a brief- 
ing session at the headquarters of System De- 
velopment Corporation recently, where I 
learned among other things of a program for 
raising the level of biology teaching in the 
elementary grades someplace in New York. 
The program of teaching the public-school 
biology teachers is handled by a medium con- 
sisting of computers, audio tapes, video tapes, 
and response-correcting circuits which makes 
it possible for a teacher to get his lesson as 
an individual at any time during the day 
convenient to him. I did not know that this 
group of components had ever been put to- 
gether. 

It has been estimated by someone at M.I. T. 
that a young man entering the labor force 
today will need to learn six different ways of 
earning a living if he is to be employed to age 
65. This is one measure of the rapidity with 
which old jobs are disappearing and new jobs 
emerging. It is analogous to the problem in 
such professions as engineering, where a man 
becomes obsolete in ten years if he does not 
find some way to keep learning, as the laborer 
becomes obsolete if he does not learn new job 
skills. 

Of course, the university cannot carry the 
whole burden of upgrading the labor force. 
Much must be done by technical schools 
and even teachers of adult basic education. 
Much must be done, and is being done, by 
industrial corporations. A few years ago, when 
we had 400 Martin employees in our courses, 
they had 1,200 in their own programs. But 
the university must train the staff for most 
of the other schools and for most of the 
teaching and training positions in corpora- 
tions, And it must play the major role in 
post-graduate professional education. Al- 
most all of the studying must be done un- 
der extension conditions, since most of the 
people needing our educational services are 
already playing an adult role in society. 

A second need which challenges us is the 
need to integrate the culturally and eco- 
nomically deprived with the rest of our so- 
ciety. To fail may produce a break-down 
in our civilization. 

But this is no simple problem. 

The current attack on illiteracy and the 
attempt to give such people marketable job 
skills is good, One challenge to the universi- 
ties is to produce the teachers who can teach 
reading and writing and arithmetic—and 
other subjects—to adults belonging to a wide 
variety of cultures and sub-cultures—various 
Indian cultures, at least two Hispanic groups, 
northern and southern Negroes and whites. 
Another challenge to the universities is to 
produce the vocational teachers. A third is 
to do the research necessary to make sure 
that the right vocational skills are taught. 
And a fourth is to see that the necessary 
public understanding is created so that the 
education of these people can go on at a 
sufficiently rapid pace. 

Yet these steps are ameliorative, not thera- 
peutic. They are aspirin for our headache, 
not antibiotics for the cause. 

If you are going to cure the problem, you 
must begin with the child. The mental devel- 
opment of the child in the culturally deprived 
home starts to lag behind the mental devel- 
opment of children in homes like yours at 
eighteen months. Some students have de- 
cided that if adequate opportunity to devel- 
op is not available by the time the child is 
three, the possibility of his ever being able 
to do the kind of school work he ought to 
do is gone forever. Yet it was proved in Colo- 
rado thirty years ago that if you take the 
child from a poverty stricken Hispanic fam- 
ily when it is three, and give him adequate 
opportunity to learn, with perhaps some mod- 
ification of his program in the first and 
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second grades, he will go as far in the public 
schools and achieve as well as children from 
families like yours. I don’t think it has ever 
been tried with Negroes, but there is plenty 
of reason for optimism about its success 
with Negroes and other culturally deprived 
persons. 

We won’t have equal opportunity for edu- 
cation until we get children equally ready 
for the school. But effective pre-school edu- 
cation is probably not possible unless you 
give attention to the parents—or at least, 
the mother. 

So the challenge to the university is to 
produce pre-school teachers who can be 
effective with children of all kinds—Sioux 
Indians, Mexican and Puerto Rican Ameri- 
cans, the Anglo-whites in the culture of pov- 
erty—all of them. And to produce teachers 
who can teach parents that there is a chance 
for their children, if they get an education. 
And then teach them to want to know, and 
to learn, what they need to know about 
nutrition, and child development, and fami- 
ly life, in order to improve their children’s 
chances. And develop the public understand- 
ing that is needed if the process is to go on. 

When some children enter school with a 
vocabulary of sixty words—half of which 
may be profane or obscene—and the school 
program is built for children with an aver- 
age vocabulary of 500 words, all that the 
culturally deprived child can be expected 
to learn is to be a failure, and equality of 
educational opportunity is a myth. The 
knowledge necessary to avoid this tragedy 
exists—we must get it to where it is needed. 

The last illustration I want to use grows 
out of the community development process. 
Your experience with RAD and Project 7 has 
probably given you some experience with 
what I am talking about. 

The educational problem is how to teach 
the right people how to identify community 
problems, to teach them to define, under- 
stand and analyze them, to teach them how 
to build plans to deal with them, to teach 
them how to build action structures capable 
of carrying out the plans, to teach them how 
to construct evaluative techniques and feed- 
back processes which will enable the pro- 
grams to be carried out and managed with 
maximum effectiveness and minimum unde- 
sirable side effects. To do this effectively, 
even at the level of the local community, 
potentially involves tapping every available 
field of knowedge and, if feed-back to the 
institution is effective, influencing the direc- 
tion of research processes as well. 

Let me give just one illustration of such 
a challenging community problem. 

A few years ago I read a report indicating 
that the people with Spanish names consti- 
tuted fifteen percent of Denver’s population, 
but accounted for eighty-five percent of the 
juvenile delinquency. 

If Denver is to deal adequately with this 
problem, its leaders must learn to under- 
stand it, must understand the danger to 
society and to themselves that it represents, 
and must develop a program with at least 
these components, maybe more: 

1. Family life, child development, nutri- 
tion, health and motivational education for 
the parents. 

2. Training teachers competent for an 
effective three-year or four-year pre-school 
educational program. 

3. Giving supplementary education to all 
teachers to enable them to be effective with 
such children. 

4. Giving supplementary education to the 
police, the welfare worker, the recreation staff 
and the clergy (at least) for the same pur- 
pose 


5. Making appropriate curricula available 
in the schools, 

6. Developing the public understanding 
necessary to get community, governmental 
and philanthropic support for the program. 
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7. Providing the continuing evaluative 
feed-back necessary to improve the program’s 
effectiveness and to manage it correctly. 

All the knowledge necessary to accomplish 
this effectively exists. But is your institution 
organized to conduct the kind of compre- 
hensive, coordinated program of higher adult 
education which is the critical factor in the 
whole process? Mine isn’t! 

This process must now be extended beyond 
the local community. The problems of the 
larger community—even to the nation and 
beyond—are such that we must learn to deal 
with them rationally, or the penalties will be 
terrible. 

If we and our institutions accept the re- 
sponsibility for finding where what knowl- 
edge is needed and inventing ways of get- 
ting that knowledge from where it exists to 
where it is needed, our institutions them- 
selves must make many adaptations—in 
organization, staffing, procedures, fiscal pol- 
icies and general outlook. If we and our in- 
stitutions do not accept this responsibility, 
either of two results may occur: the uni- 
versity may be displaced by a new type of 
institution which will do the job, and the 
university will cease to be the apex of our 
educational system, or things will go from 
bad to worse until the promise of our present 
knowledge can never be realized. 

And if we are to be effective in helping to 
meet the current challenge, we must quickly 
invent ways to prevent our own obsolescence. 
(Incidentally, if anything I have said today 
is new to you, you were at least to that ex- 
tent obsolescent.) 

I think two things must be invented if 
university extension is to be of maximum 
value in preserving and developing our so- 
ciety, if it is to succeed in getting knowledge 
from where it exists to where it is needed 
fast enough. 

One is a method or mechanism and policy 
which will enable us to keep up with this 
changing world around us. Our programs 
must be based on the world as it is now, and 
as it is becoming, not on the world that used 
to exist, or the world that we think exists. 
We must not waste our resources on pro- 
grams to help people deal with problems of 
the past, or to give them skills for which 
the demand is disappearing. We will never 
have enough resources at our command to be 
able to afford to waste them. 

And the second invention we need is a 
method and a policy for keeping up with 
the technical revolution going on in teach- 
ing, learning, and the handling of informa- 
tion and knowledge. Only by knowing the 
field and making wise decisions can our pro- 
grams achieve maximum effectiveness. 

There is a half-century old story about a 
rural preacher who was unusually effective 
with his sermons. When asked the secret of 
his success, his reply was, “Well, first I tells 
’em what I'm going to tell em. Then I tells 
it to em. Then I tells em what T's told em.“ 

I didn’t give you a very good preview—only 
a statement of my subject. So please forgive 
me if I take time to “tell you what I's told 
you.” 

You and your colleagues have done your 
original job so well that a farmer produces 
more food than ever before in history—so 
much more that all our population growth 
in the last hundred years is available for 
non-farming occupations. The non-farmers 
have produced a knowledge explosion, have 
reduced the lag between the discovery of 
knowledge and its use in technology, and 
have introduced the cybernetic revolution. 
This revolution involves technologies in 
which machines are controlled by machines, 
which divorces growth in the potential gross 
national product from growth of the labor 
force and leads to disemployment, thereby 
breaking the connection which used to exist 
between growth in productivity and growth 
in consumer demand. It also completely 
changes the patterns of competence which 
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we need in our labor force, and gives rise 
to a rate of technological, economic, social 
and cultural changes never before seen in 
vhe world, and seeming still rising. Both the 
nature and the rate of change are giving rise 
to new problems and aggravating old ones. 
I gave you a few examples. Some will threat- 
en the continued existence of our society if 
we do not deal with them effectively fast 
enough. 

The critical factor in dealing with our 
problems effectively and fast enough is the 
problem of getting knowledge from where it 
exists to where it is needed fast enough. In 
this process, the universities must play the 
key role, in the form of university extension. 
University extension must assume the obli- 
gation of discovering what knowledge is 
needed where, and of inventing ways to meet 
the need for knowledge wherever it exists. I 
have indicated just a few of the needs. 

To do this the universities themselves 
must re-think their mission, and so dedicate 
themselves to the task that they adapt them- 
selves to it in terms of outlook, organization, 
policy and staffing. Currently they are, in 
varying degrees, obsolescent. 

But so are we, as individuals, in varying 
degrees obsolescent. Hence the necessity of 
adequate provision for our own continuing 
education. Hence the need to invent ways to 
keep our knowledge of changes and trends in 
the world we live in up-to-date. And hence 
the need to invent ways to gain command of 
the new and developing technologies by 
which people can be given appropriate learn- 
ing experiences and can secure the informa- 
tion and the comprehension they need. 

This, then, is today’s challenge to univer- 
sity cxtension: how to get knowledge from 
where it exists to the people who need it, in- 
cluding extension workers themselves, and 
how to do it fast enough. 

Of course, if a full-scale nuclear war 
breaks out, all these problems may disappear. 
For the first time, man has the power to an- 
nihilate mankind. If he does so, there will be 
no men to have problems, And the reason will 
be that we did not get enough of the right 
knowledge to the right people soon enough. 


Courageous Educator 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 29, 1968 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
most recent campus struck by student 
anarchy was Columbia University, one 
of our Nation’s outstanding educational 
institutions. 

This latest outbreak of radical leftist 
student activities was the subject of a 
very succinct editorial in the April 25 
Chicago Tribune. 

The editorial follows: 

COURAGEOUS EDUCATOR 

There were student sit-ins, lock-ins, and 
administration building occupations over- 
night in three eastern universities. Those at 
Boston university and at Trinity college, 
Hartford, Conn., were to enforce demands 
for more scholarship funds for Negro stu- 
dents. The president of Trinity bought off 
the demonstrators by promising $15,000 to 
match a student senate contribution. The 
president of Boston university was trying to 
negotiate an end to the occupation of the 
administration building. 

At Columbia university an unruly crowd 
ransacked the offices of President Grayson 
Kirk and barricaded Dean Henry S. Coleman 
in his office after he curtly informed the mob, 
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“T have no control over the demands you are 
making, but I have no intention of meeting 
any demands under a situation such as this.” 
Dr. Coleman deserves credit for refusing to 
knuckle under to knuckleheads, 

The Columbia fracas was organized by the 
far left Students for a Democratic Society, 
who were joined by outside Negro groups, 
protesting plans for a gymnasium in Morn- 
ingside park on the contention it would be 
“racist” and deprive Negroes of recreation 
areas. 

We have said often enough that universi- 
ties are only buying themselves more trouble 
when they parley with dissident student 
groups, often motivated by the most frivo- 
lous pretexts. If students can’t behave they 
should be tossed out of schools on their ears, 
and outsiders with no business on campus 
should be excluded by city and university 
police, using sufficient means to see that they 
stay out. Dean Coleman took a sensible and 
dignified course in refusing to treat for peace. 
His administration should support him all 
the way. 


Utah’s Geneva Steel Works Meets the 
Challenge of Foreign Competition 


HON. WALLACE F. BENNETT 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 29, 1968 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, with the 
increasing competition from foreign ex- 
porters of steel, it is good to know that 
some local companies are meeting the 
challenge with increased efficiency and 
output, thus helping to bolster the U.S. 
balance-of-payments position. 

One such firm, Geneva Steel Works in 
Provo, Utah, has to compete with foreign 
steel shipped into west coast markets 
some 700 miles away from the Utah base. 

Raymond W. Sundquist, enterprising 
general superintendent of the Geneva 
Works, explained in the March U.S. Steel 
News how his firm is meeting the chal- 
lenge. I ask unanimous consent that the 
short question-and-answer type article 
be included in the Extensions of Re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Question. What competitive challenges are 
the people at your particular plant up 
against 

pent Every employee here knows the 
answer to that question. The competitive 
challenge to Geneva is the kind that sepa- 
rates men from boys in a hurry, and not 
many here fall into the latter category. 

For example, foreign producers last year 
shipped almost two million tons of steel-mill 
products into West Coast ports. That came 
right in the heart of markets that Geneva 
must serve with 75 per cent or more of our 
annual production. 

Equally serious are the moves being made 
by domestic competitors to modernize or add 
to their existing facilities located within 
these markets. 

Add to these problems Geneva’s geo- 
graphic handicap in rail distance to the West 
Coast (700 to 1,000 miles), and you'll know 
why we are called “The Errors Zero Steel- 
making Team.” 

We have to do it right the first time. 
There's no margin for mistakes. 

Question. What is your plant doing about 
the problem? 
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Answer. Strictly speaking, of course, the 
plant isn’t doing anything. The people of 
Geneva, including me, are doing a great deal. 

On each of these fronts, our efforts line 
up with the economic fact of life that the 
Corporation objective, “to make and sell 
quality products competitively,” and profita- 
bly, commits management and hourly em- 
ployees at Geneva to compete as one team 
against everyone else who makes and sells 
the same products. 

That means we stand on our own feet. It 
also means that every employee, who car- 
ries a necessary role in making steel at the 
lowest cost, highest quality, and best serv- 
ice to our customers, also shares the duty 
for superior performance to win. 

Question. What are some of the things em- 
ployees can do to help? 

Answer. That’s what Errors Zero is all 
about—a planned way to achieve top individ- 
ual and team performance. But it’s more 
than just a program. It takes personal ac- 
ceptance of competitive responsibility. 

The goal of our program of Errors Zero is 
“to imsure a prosperous steel operation in 
Utah ...by making steel at the lowest 
possible cost that places first in quality and 
service with our customers.” This 
that the question of survival is inherent in 
the word competition. 

The Geneva motto, “people make the dif- 
ference,” says that men, not machines, pos- 
sess the qualities for survival—courage, abil- 
ity to innovate, self-discipline, imagination, 
personal responsibility, the will for service to 
others. The heritage of Geneva employees is 
based on these ideals. 

They add up to pride. And that’s the dif- 
ference that we mean, 

So, the way for every employee to help is 
to face up to the challenge, renew his com- 
mitment to Errors Zero—and help prove it. 

Question. What are some of the results so 
far? 

Answer. To do justice to Geneva em- 
ployees would take much more space. But 
I'll say this—progress so far amounts to solid 
evidence that cooperative action to win can 
make the difference for Geneva. 

The Utah steelmaking team scored a key 
gain last June, when it was announced that 
we were expanding our product line by add- 
ing facilities for rolling wide-flange beams. 
This shows that others in our Corporation 
know that people, who get the most from 
tools, make the difference in profitable com- 
petition, despite economic disadvantages. 

That confidence is important because we 
have other plans in the works for keeping 
Geneva's future in the ball park. 

Whether or not these succeeed will largely 
depend on future improvements by the Ge- 
neva team in cost, quality, and service. 

In short, we're off to a good start. But it’s 
only a start. 


The Lesson of Foreign Aid 
HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 29, 1968 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, almost in- 
variably in discussions of what can be 
done to aid the poor and disadvantaged 
in the United States, the suggestion is 
made that we should cut back or elimi- 
nate entirely our foreign aid programs 
and apply the money and similar pro- 

grams to our own citizens who may be 
in need of help. Only yesterday such a 
suggestion was offered by Rev. Ralph 
Abernathy, of the Southern Christian 
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Leadership Conference, in speaking to a 
group in Chicago. 

An editorial from the April 24, 1968, 
edition of the Peoria Journal Star points 
out the glaring weaknesses in such an 
argument and I include the editorial at 
this point in the RECORD: 


THE LESSON OF FOREIGN AID 
(By C. L. Dancey) 


While spending some time in Washington, 
D.C., again, I have again been struck by the 
changed doctrine in regard to “foreign air” 
and the lessons which we seem to have 
learned from so many and such costly past 
failures. 

There seems to be no real difference of 
opinion, anymore, about where we failed, 
what we did wrong, and what the basic ap- 
proach must be for “developing societies.” 

And, once again, I wonder why these same 
lessons are not studied and applied to “aid” 
projects at home. Must we make those same 
mistakes over again, where it hurts even 
worse, domestically? 

For during the Kennedy administration, the 
very “liberals” who had cheered loudest for 
“foreign aid,” and the Kennedy administra- 
tors confessed that applying the “Marshall 
Plan” technique in undeveloped non-modern 
societies was a staggering failure and a hope- 
less approach. 

They said these grants of cash worked 
spectacularly in Germany, Great Britain, 
Japan, and such places, for they were put to 
very effective use in such places by a highly 
skilled, educated, and intact society in each 
case as an antidote to heavy physical ma- 
terial damage. 

The social structures and the talents al- 
ready existed, and they used direct aid very 
effectively to rebuild. 

The same technique when extended to other 
areas of the world failed miserably, and some- 
times visibly did more harm than good, be- 
cause the “human resources” did not exist 
in the same effective proportions. 

Such methods do not work when we are 
“building from scratch.” 

These sentiments are echoed in Washing- 
ton, today, and are indeed the officially- 
adopted philosophy of the U.S. government. 

Emphasis now is on self-help, and those 
kinds of assistance which stimulate and 
support local efforts—self-help. 

The real task and the only effective way 
to build is not by direct projects but by 
“creating an environment conducive to de- 
velopment.” 

Today, the United States Government is 
going to socialist governments (and other 
types) in various parts of the world—no- 
tably and for specific example in Pakistan and 
India—and urging them very strongly 

government programs for dispensing 
fertilizer, for example. 

They are urging them, instead, to open the 
doors and make it attractive for private 
companies to get into the fertilizer business 
in those lands. 

(Food production is a vital concern, Fam- 
ine worries more people whose business is 
to look at the world as one globe and take 
the long view than does the bomb, and the 
bomb worries many more than the immedi- 
acy of the Vietnam war, for example.) 

In the places where this is critical, our 
own Officials say, bluntly, that the “bureauc- 
racy” of any given country simply gives 
such things away but does not do an effec- 
tive job for expanding their intelligent use. 

A private company wants to sell fertilizer, 
and does a never-let-up zealous job of find- 
ing new customers. Thus, the spread of 
scientific farming, by experience, has been 
much more rapid and much more fruitful 
when private companies are pushing it than 
government “programs.” 

The need for larger production is des- 
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perate, and the most effective means is now 
urgently desired. 

Thus, we are striving mightily to take de- 
velopment matters out of politics around 
the world, and get them into functional 
hands with all the drive that private profit 
produces. 

An old-time liberal engaged in this pro- 
gram said to me, “the silly ideology of pri- 
vate capital being ‘exploitive’ is dying as 
these countries come of age, and realize from 
direct experience that it produces develop- 
ment, progress, material gains and advan- 
tages far, far greater than the ‘cost.’ The in- 
vestors pay their way and then some. They 
give you more than your money’s worth. 
And that kind of development is desperately 
needed.” 

In our own “home” politics and philos- 
ophy, from “War on Poverty” plans to 
cruder political power-grabbing, I wonder 
when we will “come of age,” learn these 
same lessons, and apply them to our own 
advantage? 

When will we re-discover what the 
“emerging nations” are discovering—that the 
“old” American notion that government’s 
business is to “provide a climate conducive 
to growth” and then let man’s varied entre- 
preneurship and ingenuity loose is so much 
more effective for development than bureauc- 
racy? 

When are the lessons learned at such cost 
and from so much direct experience in “‘For- 
eign Aid” going to seep through to other de- 
partments in Washington? 

When are we going to apply the same 
“solution” to what is also just being ad- 
mitted concerning a large number of our 
domestic “welfare” and “aid” programs—that 
they have failed miserably, and in some 
cases made things worse instead of better? 

When are we going to face facts, and get 
realistic instead of “selling” political 
ideological frenzy? 


The Actual Value of a Salary Today 
HON. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 29, 1968 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Extensions of Remarks an editorial 
entitled “Mays Versus Ruth,” published 
in the Richmond News-Leader of April 
20, 1968. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Mays Versus RUTH 

In 1931, the New York Yankees paid Babe 
Ruth $80,000. This year Willie Mays will draw 
$125,000 from the San Francisco Giants, the 
same salary he got last year. Which of the 
two actually earned more? Mays, right? 

Wrong. A New York professor of finance, 
Lawrence W. Ritter, points out that the Babe 
paid $11,500 in Federal income taxes on his 
$80,000 salary in 1931, leaving him a net sal- 
ary of $68,500. Mays must pay $73,000 on his 
$125,000, giving him a net salary of $52,000. 

Besides the increase in tax rates, Mays’ 
salary also is worth less because of a loss in 
buying power. Prices now are 2.2 times higher 
than in 1931; Mays’ $52,000 net salary will 
buy goods that $23,600 would have purchased 
in 1931. That makes his salary, in actual 
value, worth only one-third of Ruth’s. To 
have a salary worth Ruth’s $80,000, Mays 
would have to be paid $454,000, on which he 
would have to pay $303,300 in income taxes. 
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That would leave him a net salary of $150,700, 
which would have the same buying power as 
Ruth's net salary of $68,500. 

From these figures, Mays might conclude 
that it just doesn’t pay to get ahead any 
more. even when your talents and ability can 
put you in the $125,000-a-year class. 


SBA Serves Hard-Working Small 


Businessmen 


HON. WILLIAM D. HATHAWAY 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 29, 1968 


Mr. HATHAWAY. Mr. Speaker, there 
is a well-known advertising jingle that 
declares a certain company serves the 
country from “Maine to California.” 
This could well be the theme of the 
Small Business Administration, Mr. 
Speaker. During the administration of 
President Lyndon B. Johnson, SBA has 
provided more help than ever—the eco- 
nomic opportunity loan program, ex- 
panded training programs, lease guaran- 
tee, community economic development 
conferences, expanded business loan 
operations, assistance to small business- 
men wishing to engage in foreign trade, 
and an expanded program for giving 
small business a fair share of defense 
procurement. The small businessman 
has benefitted immeasurably through 
this expansion under the able leadership 
of SBA Administrator Robert C. Moot. 

In my congressional district of Aroo- 
stock County in the northern tip of 
Maine, SBA has been active in assisting 
hard-working small businessmen. 

One prime example of this assistance 
comes to mind. Fort Kent, Maine, on the 
border with Canada, is potato country. 
Since potato farmers are often unable to 
find workers to assist them in the fields, 
they must employ every technical 
advance. 

The Sylvain Brothers have been assist- 
ing the community by manufacturing 
seed cutters, rock pickers, conveyor sys- 
tems, and other potato handling and 
farming equipment since 1952. 

Albert and Aurel Sylvain operated their 
business from the cellar of Aurel’s home 
and a built-on garage shop. The hard- 
working brothers earned a moderate 
living but business was growing and space 
became a major problem. 

In 1965 an immediate participation 
loan for $30,000 was arranged by the 
Small Business Administration and the 
Northern Bank. The bank participated 
in 10 percent of the loan. Since the loan’s 
approval, a new building has been con- 
structed and new equipment purchased 
to speed the manufacturing process. 

The Sylvain Brothers’ sales for fiscal 
year 1967 reached $111,000, up from 
$38,000 in fiscal year 1965. 

The brothers play an active role in 
their local chamber of commerce and 
other civic activities. They have employed 
five additional persons since obtaining 
bank/SBA assistance. 

They are making their most important 
contribution, however, by supplying ur- 
gently needed tools to farmers of the 
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small community. They are helping a 
farmer with 50 or a 100 acres improve his 
yield per acre, providing better service 
and higher quality to the average con- 
sumer. 

The Small Business Administration 
serves people like the Sylvain Brothers 
who, in turn serve their community. 

SBA is in the vanguard of Federal as- 
sistance programs to the small business- 
man across the nation. The agency as- 
sures him of a better life, whether his is 
an urban, rural, or small town setting. 

I am sure, Mr. Speaker, this assistance 
will continue to prove most valuable for 
our society in the future. 


The Quality of Inequality 
HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 29, 1968 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the Uni- 
versity of Chicago produces for public 
television a program entitled, “Round 
Table.” It is a public service program 
that is conducted entirely without script 
and the views of the participants are 
those that they hold as individuals and 
do not necessarily represent the position 
of the university or the television sta- 
tion. 

On a recent program Prof. Philip B. 
Kurland, who teaches law at the univer- 
sity; Prof. Julian H. Levi, a professor of 
urban studies at the institution; and 
Prof. Arthur Mann, a noted historian on 
the faculty, discussed the general sub- 
ject, “The Quality of Inequality: Subur- 
ban and Urban Public Schools,” under 
the chairmanship of Prof. Kenneth J. 
Northcott, who acted as the moderator 
of the group. 

In this discussion the participants 
came to grips with a problem which has 
come up time and time again in testi- 
mony before the Education Subcommit- 
tee of the Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare in connection with 
legislative proposals. It is a problem 
which, in my judgment, will be discussed 
many times before a resolution through 
legislative action of the problem takes 
place, but the contribution made by the 
distinguished panel is of such value that 
I commend it to Senators and ask unan- 
imous consent that the transcript of the 
program be printed in the Extensions of 
Remarks. 

There being no objection, the tran- 
script was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO ROUNDTABLE: 
THE QUALITY OF INEQUALITY 

Nortucotr. We will be discussing “The 
Quality of Inequality: Suburban and Urban 
Public Schools.” The issues revolve around 
the vast inequities between the quality of 
education offered by suburban and urban 
public schools. The factors are economic, 
geographic, and, finally, political. The sub- 
urban city may be spending $1,200 per capita 
on each student per year, while the expendi- 
ture on a student of an inner-city school of 
that same city may only be $250. The ques- 
tion then arises whether suburban schools 
themselves are constitutional and what the 
implications of this discrepancy are. 
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All three of our panelists participated in a 
special conference dealing with these issues. 
The session was sponsored by The University 
of Chicago Center for Policy Study. 

Philip, what do you think are the consti- 
tutional issues involved here? 

KURLAND. I think a constitutional case can 
be made out, indeed, a constitutional case 
has been made out, for the fact that such 
wide disparity between the lowest and the 
highest per-student expenditure is a viola- 
tion of the equal protection clause of the 14th 
Amendment. The case, in fact, rests on three 
legs, three series of precedents. The first is 
dependent on the school desegregation cases 
which establish a violation of the Constitu- 
tion, if classification is based on race. In that 
opinion the Court also suggested the primacy 
of education as a role of local government. 
The second series of cases involve the reap- 
portionment decisions in which, if you're 
reading them at their broadest, you have a 
proposition that classification by state 
action in terms of geography—with no other 
basis for the classification—is invalid. And 
the third series of cases is the criminal cases 
in which the Court has made sure that the 
defendants who could not afford certain 
amenities that are necessary to the appeals 
process were to be given them by the state 
or else their convictions would be upset as 
violations of the equal protection provision 
of the 14th Amendment. As I say, the case 
can be made out. I hope that the judicial 
avenue is not the road that is taken to 
resolve the problems that I see inherent in 
the capsule description you've given of the 
wide disparity between per-pupil expendi- 
tures in the inner-city and the suburbs. 

Levi. The fact is that the disparity is na- 
tional and it is indeed wide. Take, for in- 
stance, four states: California, the high ex- 
penditure per classroom unit is $15,900-odd, 
the median expenditure $9,600, the low 
$3,600; Illinois, $18,600 high, $9,100 median, 
$2,800 low; New York, $24,700 high, $12,200 
median, $3,500 low; Ohio, $14,900 high, 
$7,200 median, $3,000 low. There is, then, a 
really broad discrepancy. Moreover, the way 
this works out is that the districts where 
youngsters are most in need of educational 
assistance because the resources available to 
them are the least also are the places where 
the dollar expenditure is the least. Now, to 
say that an arrangement of this kind con- 
stitutes a reasonable classification, I find 
very hard to justify. Assuming that a court 
were to decide that the classification were 
unreasonable, then the alternative might be 
that the court in effect would say that until 
the state comes up with a reasonable classi- 
fication system the position of any taxpayer 
in the state is that he's being asked to con- 
tribute to the payment of a scheme which is 
not legal and justified, something similar to 
what has happened in states where assess- 
ment arrangements have been knocked out. 
This is almost invariably followed by special 
action by the legislature and the governor. 
The point as I see it is this: Of course, 
money isn’t everything; but when you come 
to put together an educational program, it 
certainly makes an enormous difference that 
where the need is the greatest, the resources 
are the least. 

Norrncorr. Arthur, I'm just going to try 
and put this in a little perspective before we 
carry on with these points. You're an his- 
torian. Is this sort of inequality something 
new in our history, or is this something 
which you would say always existed? 

Mann. I think it can be said that there’s 
never been a time in American history when 
some schools were not unequal to other 
schools. Frankly, this extends so far back 
that I don’t know where to start. But take 
the situation roughly 150 years ago. At that 
time, there were no public tax-supported 
schools that children could attend without 
paying tuition. There were private schools 
for children whose parents could afford to 
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pay tuition. Then there were no schools at 
all in some places, and in still other areas 
there were schools for poor children, which 
is to say charity or pauper schools. It was 
largely because of this condition that a 
movement was started to establish the pub- 
lic school system, beginning in the 1820's 
with each state having its own timetable, 
and completed roughly by 1920, a hundred 
years later. But even by 1920 the inequalities 
were gross—differences within a state because 
expenditures were in proportion to the local 
school rate; differences among the states, 
some states being wealthier than others; 
differences between public schools and pri- 
vate schools; and, I might add, differences 
within a single school. Unless one is to 
equate every teacher, I think we have to 
admit that some education is better than 
other education in the same school because 
of the quality of the teachers the youngster 
might happen to have. 

Noerrscurrt. Now, Julian, you said that, “Of 
course, money isn’t everything.” Would you 
like to pick that up a little more? 

Levr. I was being a trifle facetious, be- 
cause money is everything when you are dis- 
cussing this kind of problem. The fact is that 
where the problems are most difficult—I 
would say to Arthur, for example, that the 
days when a strong back and a weak mind 
were credentials for employment are vastly 
diminished. Today, you have to have some 
skill with a pencil. The youngster who doesn’t 
have skill with a pencil, who emerges func- 
tionally illiterate, it is perfectly clear, will 
never find satisfactory employment. Now the 
thing that bothers me is that if you assume 
that the job of public education is a state 
responsibility, then I wonder about a system 
of classification which, in effect, operates on 
the theory that those who have the most 
shall receive the most, that those who have 
the least and require the most in fact re- 
ceive the least. This is the precise story of 
the inner-city school in this country today. 

Kurtanp, Julian, let me, if I may, suggest 
that we're really not concerned with equality. 
I don’t think you're concerned with equality. 
You're concerned with the improvement of 
the schools that are receiving inadequate re- 
sources. So if we took your figures and moved 
both ends toward the middle, we might get 
equality, we might get improvement of the 
lower level schools, but we'd pay a fairly 
high price in the destruction of the few 
school systems of any decency that we may 
have. Is what you're suggesting that we use 
this equal protection device as a means of 
spanking the states into more responsible ac- 
tion on their part with regard to the chil- 
dren who are not receiving what is an abso- 
lute minimum toward success in life as it’s 
lived in 20th century America? 

Levr. Well this, of course, would be part 
of the effect. The other effect, however, would 
be that the total state contribution overall 
would, I think, be increased. I would like to 
add this, on the note that money isn’t every- 
thing: I think that it is true that beyond a 
level the dollars which go in above that in 
the advantaged neighborhood, where young- 
sters come from homes with culture and 
books and refinement and all the rest, these 
youngsters will do far better in a classroom 
which has a larger number of children in it 
and perhaps where the cost is somewhat less 
per child above that limit than the story 
in the central city school—35 youngsters, 
varying levels of difficulty, one teacher and 
that teacher (take the Chicago experience) 
almost inevitably a junior teacher, because 
if she had seniority she would be able to opt 
out. 

KurLAaND. But you're making a point that 
seems to me against the notion of equality. 
Because what you are conceding is that a 
smaller amount spent in the “better schools” 
will bring a higher return than a larger 
amount spent in the “poorer schools.” So 
really what you're after is not an equaliza- 
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tion but a turning over of this disparity, 
which you say would be a reasoned disparity 
on the grounds that the money is going 
where it was needed, rather than to those 
rich communities which tax themselves for 
the benefit of their own educational system. 

Levi. I agree with you, but let me ask you 
one question. That is, let’s assume that these 
figures were reversed and the highest ex- 
penditure was going into the schools in the 
neighborhoods which most need it, the 
schools not as educational institutions alone 
but as instruments of public policy. 
Wouldn't you feel that a policy of classifica- 
tion, which gave emphasis to need, would 
be far more defensible than the current 
hodgepodge which we have? 

KURLAND. Certainly. 

Mann. First, I hope that I did not give the 
impression that I was defending the in- 
equalities of the American past. The histori- 
an is often boxed into this position because 
of the nature of his job. But I was called 
upon by Kenneth to supply a certain kind 
of memory and the memory is not a pleas- 
ant memory in terms of inequalities. 

Kurianp. Somehow we seem to have come 
out of that successfully in terms of the 
inequalities imposed on other minority 
groups. Because essentially what we're talk- 
ing about, and I think we have to face it, 
is a problem of the movement of Negroes to 
the large American cities. 

Mann. That’s a good point, Phil. And the 
schools were terribly important in absorb- 
ing tens of millions of people. But, during 
the high point of immigration in the 1910's, 
for example, one finds a number of the big 
city schools passing compensatory legislation 
for the children living in the slums. I think 
this is what Julian is talking about: moving 
money, effort, thought and, behind all of it, 
compassionate understanding where it's 
needed. That, too, has been part of the his- 
tory of the public schools. As to money, the 
original notion of the public school move- 
ment was that it was only through pub- 
licly-gathered money that you could set up 
a school system for all the children in the 
first instance. 

Norrucorr. We are discussing a problem, 
I think, in this discrepancy between urban 
and suburban, which is something which is 
relatively new to our time. I think, Phil, 
that you said you hoped that it would not 
be the judicial path which was taken to 
solve these problems. What path do you 
think ought to be taken, assuming that we 
agree that there is a problem to be solved— 
and I think that we probably do? 

KURLAND. Let me tell you why I don’t think 
the judicial path is the appropriate one. I 
rely essentially on the history of the school 
desegregation cases and their ineffectiveness 
in accomplishing the specific problem which 
they purported to resolve. The newspaper 
story in the New York Times in January, 
their yearly educational review, reported that 
segregation in the American school system 
had not improved. That is, there’s substan- 
tially no more integration now than in 1954. 
I would suggest that the reason for this is 
that the judiciary is handicapped in its ca- 
pacity to compel action—unless you want to 
use it as I think Julian does as a blackjack, 
not to accomplish through the courts di- 
rectly the purpose but a threat that “if this 
is not done sanctions will be imposed on 
you.” But, the absence of a simple rule (and 
there can be no simple rule, I think, to the 
solution of education problems in the city), 
in the absence of a public support or acqui- 
escence or willingness to accept the bur- 
dens that are imposed, you will not get en- 
forcement of such a rule through the judi- 
ciary. And I don’t think you're going to get 
acquiescence. Because despite all the good 
will in the world that Americans tend to ex- 
press, when it comes time for their own chil- 
dren to be educated, they are prepared to 
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sacrifice their ideals for their personal bene- 
fits, if you will. 

NortTHcorr. Julian, what do you feel about 
this? 

Levr. I think there is one difference. That 
is, the Court is most effective when it is 
dealing with property and when it is dealing 
with money. The problem of the desegrega- 
tion situation was that until thhe enactment 
of the federal Civil Rights legislation coupled 
with federal programs of education, there 
wasn't any handle that could be got- 
ten on this situation. If, on the other 
hand (perhaps this is a blackjack), 
the Court simply were to take the posi- 
tion, in the face of discrepancies of this type 
and lacking a reasonable basis of explaining 
how and why you do this, that the whole 
taxation system is invalid and you will please 
come back with another system which is 
going to reasonably reflect what the situa- 
tion is and that will reasonably meet the 
requirements that the state itself has as- 
sumed of providing an adequate educational 
opportunity. 

KURLAND. But Julian, suppose they come 
back then and say that the per-pupil ex- 
penditure in this state shall be $500 per pupil 
and the state is going to see to it that you 
get it. Let’s assume that $500 per pupil is 
not adequate as a fund for decent education. 
That decision would certainly be in keeping 
with any judicial rule under the equal pro- 
tection clause. The rich or the well-to-do or 
the upper middle class, however you want to 
define them, are still free, as our Constitution 
has been construed, to send their own chil- 
dren off to private school. So until you get 
them involved and willing to participate in 
this distribution of state funds, and the 
state’s going to raise its own money under 
the proposal, you're not going to get adequate 
taxation, adequate funding, and the better- 
off people will still have the kind of education 
they want while the people in the city and 
rural slums, I assume, will still be getting a 
meaningless education. 

Levr. So, what price prejudice? What I 
mean by that is this. Let’s assume that the 
state decides that all they're going to au- 
thorize anybody to spend for education, to 
use your example, is $500 a child, That's all 
the taxes we're going to permit to be as- 
sessed. Now, Mr. Well-to-do Man, you can, 
if you want to, contribute additional 
amounts to the support of your children’s 
education, and these amounts, because they 
will not be represented by taxes, are not 
going to be deductible insofar as tax is con- 
cerned, that is, your own income tax. So that 
the price that you are paying with regard 
to your own position is that you are probably 
increasing the expenditures that you, yourself 
are spending in real money by the amount 
of the tax deduction for income tax which 
you otherwise could take. 

KuRrLAND. Well, you can’t take them now. 
But let me suggest to you that when this 
alternative was, in fact, put to the people 
in Washington, D.C., and when this alterna- 
tive was put to the people in a certain uni- 
versity community that we know of, they 
were prepared to pay the taxes that the 
state assessed and still undertook to pay for 
the private education of their children. Now, 
it seems to me that you’ve got to get a lot 
more than a simple judicial decree. And 
what’s more, a judicial decree is going to be 
an inflexible rule, whereas what it seems 
to me we need here is a whole series of ex- 
periments. We don’t really know how to im- 
prove the education of the deprived at this 
moment. 

Mann. I’ve been trying to follow my two 
lawyer friends here. But aren’t there two 
issues involved here: Number one, how do 
you raise the money? 

KURLAND. The Court can't do that. 

Mann. Perhaps one might look upon the 
federal government as a source of money. 
That is, over recent decades, we have looked 
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to the federal government for welfare mon- 
ey. Think, for example, of the Education Act 
of 1965, which poured a lot of money into the 
slum schools. Now, in a profound sense, the 
problem of the slums in New York City is not 
the problem alone of the people of New 
York State. It’s a national problem. The 
same is true for Chicago, Detroit, and else- 
where. In terms of precedent and also in 
terms of pure logic, we might look to the 
federal taxing power rather than to the state, 
Now there’s a second problem in what to do 
with the money, and, I think, Phil, in fault- 
ing the Court in the case of 1954, you're 
faulting it because it asked for a performance 
on the part of the American people that they 
were unprepared to deliver. 

KURLAND. I don't regard it as a fault of the 
Court. I regard it as a weakness of the Court. 
That is, I don’t blame them. When the deci- 
sion came down, I had high hopes for it. 
There was a belief that the American com- 
munity had enough people of good will in it 
and that this decision would sort of perform 
a moral rearmament., It didn’t. And it would 
be unfortunate to make the same mistake 
again, it seems to me, when our pressures 
should be on the state legislature, the state 
executive, the national legislature, because 
you don’t need a rule of equal protection 
if we're going to get the money from the 
federal government to pour into the deprived 
areas of the states, the areas that Julian 
so well described as getting so small a share 
of the state funds that are made available. 

Maxx. But there is a fund of good will. I 
think things have not worked out for a 
variety of other reasons. One of the most 
important reasons is that, at this point, we 
simply don’t know enough to cope with the 
massive problems that exist in the slums. 
Before we can go ahead with programs, we 
have to devise them. Before we can devise 
them, we have to think long and hard and 
do the necessary research and, more impor- 
tant than anything else, ask the right ques- 
tions. 

NorTHCOTT. There is this fund of good 
will that we talk about. As Phil said, on the 
other hand, it’s fine that the good will ex- 
ists, as long as it doesn’t affect you in the 
first place. Now this seems to imply that 
you’ve really not go to reverse the process, 
but to upgrade the inner city schools. 

Levr. I have been ready to patent a law 
of social behavior that a man’s ability to 
speak compassionately on matters of racial 
tolerance seems to increase in direct pro- 
portion to the distance of his place of res- 
idence from the site of the problem. I do 
not visualize that suburban school districts 
which, under the guise of operating public 
education, in fact are operating private 
schools for the convenience of that partic- 
ular community, which as far as I’m con- 
cerned is fine. Let them do so, but not at the 
price which is presently exacted of this type 
of classification system. It seems to me that 
somebody must come up with something 
better than this. And perhaps all that the 
Court can do is to use even a nastier expres- 
sion than a “blackjack,” and that is to throw 
a monkey wrench into the works and say 
“Fine, this is not what is required, now...” 

KuRLAND. Julian, you'll be careful to see 
that the right people get hit by that monkey 
wrench. 

Norrucorr. I'd like to ask another ques- 
tion, Julian, if you hit people at the point 
of self interest—this seems to me very im- 
portant—what do you think the implica- 
tions are, if this continues, for the inner 
city and for the city as a whole? This seems 
to me a point where you may be able to hit 
people at the point of enlightened self- 
interest. 

Levi. The problem is very simple. Let's put 
it this way. By 1980, most people will agree 
who've studied the problem, that of the 20 
largest cities in the United States with the 
exception of Los Angeles, more than 51 per 
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cent of the population will be Negro, which I 
do not regard as serious, but that popula- 
tion will have—45 per cent of them—incomes 
of $3,000 a year and less. That I regard as 
absolutely catastrophic. If this occurs, the 
whole thesis upon which we attempt to 
regulate social and political activity in this 
country disappears. We open up gulfs that 
we cannot possibly reach. And the thing I 
am convinced of more than anything else 
is that our educational failures are the ones 
which are going to put that income into the 
$3,000 and less per year. 

KuRLAND. I don’t think Julian is going to 
get any disagreements on the proposition of 
the seriousness of the problem. And that’s 
what concerns me about attempting to util- 
ize the courts as an initial step to the resolu- 
tion of the problem. We've got to educate 
the public, we’ve got to educate the legis- 
latures, we’ve got to educate the executive. 
We cannot allow them, that is, the legisla- 
tures and the executive, to say “Let’s find out 
what the constitutional rule is and that will 
be both our maximum and our minimum of 
effort,” whatever they say. 

MANN. I think the question of where the 
money comes from and what agency en- 
forces the rule is a matter of means. The 
peril is great. But it is the peril of poverty. 

NoxrRcorr. Thank you very much for join- 
— 5 — for The University of Chicago Round 

e. 


Tribute to Earle J. Wade 
HON. WILLIAM L. DAWSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 29, 1968 


Mr. DAWSON. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
a sad heart that I pay tribute today to 
Earle J. Wade, the late assistant staff 
director of the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. Outstanding in ability 
and unsurpassed-in his dedication and 
loyalty to the commmittee and to the 
Congress, Earle Wade leaves behind him 
a record of solid achievement and a host 
of saddened friends. Our loss as a com- 
mittee is as great as his passing at the 
age of 45 is to the members of his family 
and to those who knew and loved him. 

Earle Wade came to Washington from 
his native State of North Carolina, where 
he had graduated from Campbell Col- 
lege. He furthered his academic training 
here at George Washington University. 
Before joining the committee staff, Earle 
served as an administrative assistant to 
the Board of Governors, Federal Reserve 
System, and as a member of the staff of 
Hon. Ertel Carlyle, Member of Congress 
from North Carolina. 

A veteran of World War I, Earle saw 
3 years service in the Army, 2½ years 
of which were spent in the South Pacific 
theater. 

In 1955 Earle took his first committee 
position with our Executive and Legisla- 
tive Reorganization Subcommittee, at 
the time that I was serving as the chair- 
man of that subcommittee. Exceptional 
ability and dedicated service advanced 
him ultimately to his most recent posi- 
tion, that of assistant staff director of the 
full committee. 

To each responsibility and to every 
person connected therewith he gave total 
and unremittingly loyalty. His fine mind 
and marvelous capacity for taking pains 
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gave to all his work the mark of 
perfection. Illustrative of this are his 
compilations of the formerly annual, and 
now biennial, catalog of Federal prop- 
erty which the committee has issued un- 
der the title: “Federal Real and Personal 
Property Inventory Report.” These re- 
ports focus constant attention on accu- 
rate and complete accounting for our 
Federal property assets to the great ben- 
efit of the public, of the Congress, and 
especially of the membership of the com- 
mittee. 

So numerous are Earle’s virtues and 
achievements that when one reflects, as 
I do, on nearly 13 years of his devoted 
duty, each thought that springs to mind 
excites another of equal pertinence to a 
full portrait of this princely young man. 
Perhaps I can add one more and in a 
sense sum up from Emerson’s essay on 
conduct of life: 

But all rests at last on that integrity which 
dwarfs talent and can spare it. 


Borne up by integrity as it was, Earle’s 


talent achieved value beyond price. We 
shall miss him always. 


Human Rights in Pennsylvania 
HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 29, 1968 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, since the 
earliest days of our Nation’s history, 
Pennsylvania has been in the forefront 
of the struggle for equal rights for all 
citizens. In 1780, the Pennsylvania Gen- 
eral Assembly met and adopted the Na- 
tion’s first law providing for the aboli- 
tion of human slavery. That remarkable 
and inspiring document is described in 
a “Historical Sketch of Franklin 
County, Pa.” written by I. H. McCauley, 
of Chambersburg, Pa., in 1876, and was 
recently brought to my attention by the 
Rev. Henry A. Riddle, of Chambersburg. 

I ask unanimous consent that a short 
excerpt from the book be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

To Pennsylvania belongs the last honor of 
the first one of the “United Colonies” to 
acknowledge before God and the nations of 
the world, the duties and obligations resting 
upon her to do justice to the colored people 
within her borders, by providing for their 
equality before the law as men; and by giv- 
ing to them and their descendants the right 
to enjoy the inestimable privileges of life, 
liberty and happiness, for which the war of 
the revolution was then being waged with 
Great Britain. 

On the 5th of February, 1779, when Gen- 
eral Joseph Reed was president of the Su- 
preme Executive Council of our State, 
George Bryan, Esq., Vice President, and 
James M’Lene, Esq., a Councilor from the 
county of Cumberland, the Council called 
the attention of the General Assembly of 
the State to the subject of the abolition of 
slavery in Pennsylvania, in language so re- 
markable, because of its being so much in 
advance of the sentiments of the people of 
other sections of the land at that day, and 
so different from the views held even now by 
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a great many of our people, both north and 
south, that I feel constrained to give it here. 

“We think,” said they, “we are loudly called 
on to evince our gratitude in making our 
fellow-men joint heirs with us of the same 
inestimable blessings we now enjoy, under 
such restrictions and regulations as will not 
injure the community, and will impercept- 
ibly enable them to relish and improve the 
station to which they will be advanced. 
Honored will that State be in the annals of 
mankind which shall first abolish this vio- 
lation of the rights of mankind; and the 
memories of those will be held in grateful 
and everlasting remembrance who shall pass 
the law to restore and establish the rights 
of human nature in Pennsylvania.” 

On the first day of March, 1780, the repre- 
sentatives of the Keystone State of the Union, 
in General Assembly met, in the city of Phil- 
adelphia, close by the Congress of the United 
Colonies, then also in session there, passed 
Pennsylvania’s act for the gradual abolition 
of human slavery. The struggle for national 
independence was then still undetermined. 
Continental currency had depreciated so 
much that one dollar of specie would pur- 
chase three thousand of currency. The British 
on the east, and the savages on the west, 
pressed hard upon the struggling patriots. 
The national government was without credit; 
the army and the navy were without the ma- 
terial needed to conduct the war to a suc- 
cessful ending; and all—army, navy, and peo- 
ple—were sadly straitened for the necessaries 
of life. And yet, Pennsylvania’s representa- 
tives, undismayed by their surroundings, and 
unheedful what the representatives in Con- 
gress of the slave-holding States of the na- 
tion might think of their action, gave utter- 
ance to their views of slavery, and the con- 
clusions they had come to about it, in lan- 
guage so beautiful and so forcible, that jus- 
tice to their memory impels me to extract 
the Preamble to the law they then enacted, 
long though it be, as I am satisfied that the 
great majority of the people have never seen 
or read it. 

I. “When,” say they, “we contemplate our 
abhorrence of that condition, to which the 
arms and tyranny of Great Britain were ex- 
erted to reduce us; when we look back on the 
variety of dangers to which we have been ex- 
posed and how miraculously our wants, in 
many instances, have been supplied and our 
deliverance wrought, when even hope and 
human fortitude have become unequal to the 
conflict, we are unavoidably led to a serious 
and grateful sense of the manifold blessings 
which we have undeservedly received from 
the hand of that Being from whom every 
good and perfect gift cometh. Impressed with 
these ideas, we conceive that it is our duty, 
and we rejoice that it is in our power, to 
extend a portion of that freedom to others 
which hath been extended to us, and release 
from that state of thralldom, to which we 
ourselves were tyrannically doomed, and from 
which we have now every prospect of being 
delivered. It is not for us to enquire why, in 
the creation of mankind, the inhabitants of 
the several parts of the earth were distin- 
guished by a difference in feature or com- 
plexion. 

“It is sufficient to know that all are the 
work of an Almighty hand. We find in the 
distribution of the human species, that the 
most fertile, as well as the most barren parts 
of the earth are inhabited by men of com- 
plexions different from ours, and from each 
other; from whence we may reasonably, as 
well as religiously, infer, that He who placed 
them in their various situations hath ex- 
tended equally His care and protection to 
all, and that it becometh not us to counter- 
act His mercies. We esteem it a peculiar 
blessing granted to us, that we are enabled 
this day to add one more step to universal 
civilization by removing as much as possible 
the sorrows of those who have lived in unde- 
served bondage, and from which by the 
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assumed authority of the kinds of Great 
Britain, no effectual, legal relief could be 
obtained. Weaned by a long course of experi- 
ence, from the narrow prejudices and parti- 
alities we had imbibed, we find our hearts 
enlarged with kindness and benevolence 
toward men of all conditions and nations; 
and we conceive ourselves at this particular 
period extraordinarily called upon, by the 
blessings which we have received, to mani- 
fest the sincerity of our profession, and to 
give a substantial proof of our gratitude. 

“II. And whereas, the condition of those 
persons, who have heretofore been denomi- 
nated negro and mulatto slaves, has been 
attended with circumstances, which not only 
deprived them of the common blessings that 
they were by nature entitled to, but has cast 
them into the deepest afflictions, by an un- 
natural separation and sale of husband and 
wife from each other, and from their chil- 
dren, an injury, the greatness of which can 
only be conceived by supposing that we were 
in the same unhappy case. In justice, there- 
fore, to persons so unhappily circumstanced, 
and who, having no prospect before them 
wherein they may rest their sorrows and 
their hopes; have no reasonable inducement 
to render their service to society, which they 
otherwise might, and also in grateful com- 
memoration of our own happy deliverance 
from the state of unconditional submission 
to which we were doomed by the tyranny 
of Great Britain. Therefore be it enacted, 
etc.” 


Pfc. Norman H. Reeves Awarded Bronze 
Star 


HON. JOHN E. HUNT 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 29, 1968 


Mr. HUNT. Mr. Speaker, in full recog- 
nition of the tragedies of war, we must 
also remember, with deepest pride and 
respect, those American men who are 
staking their lives for our freedom. We 
pay homage to all who dutifully accept 
this sacrifice, and especially to those who 
under the tortuous and extraordinary 
circumstances of battle are possessed of 
a quality of uncommon valor. 

It is my personal privilege, Mr. 
Speaker, to pay tribute to such a young 
man, Pfc. Norman H. Reeves, who is the 
product of an outstanding background 
in law enforcement in my hometown of 
Pitman, N.J., and is now serving his 
country with distinction in Vietnam. On 
March 15, 1968, Private First Class 
Reeves was awarded the Bronze Star 
Medal for “exceptional courage and de- 
votion to duty.” The citation, in part, 
reads: 

Pfc Reeves distinguished himself by hero- 
ism in connection with ground operations 
against an armed hostile force in the Re- 
public of Vietnam on 6 Dec 1967 while as- 
signed to Company A, 4th Battalion, 12th 
Infantry, 199th Light Infantry Brigade. On 
that date, two platoons of Company A be- 
came heavily engaged with a well en- 
trenched Viet Cong battalion. Pfc Reeves, 
the platoon radio telephone operator, moved 
forward under intense automatic weapons 
fire and began relaying vital information to 
the company commander... Despite his 
wounds, Pfc Reeves repeatedly exposed him- 
self to hostile fire while calmly and efficiently 
assisting the company commander coordi- 
nate and communicate with the various 
elements involved in the battle. Pfc Reeves’ 
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exceptional courage and devotion to duty 
were in keeping with the highest traditions 
of the military service and reflect great 
credit upon himself, the 199th Light In- 
fantry Brigade and the United States Army. 

By the grace of God, Mr. Speaker, Pfc. 
Norman H. Reeves will be returned to 
his family and loved ones to pursue a 
responsible and productive life in his 
chosen career with the full pride and 
knowledge that his contribution to free- 
dom’s cause has made it possible to 
survive. 


The Legislative Picture for East-West 
Trade—Address by Senator Morse 
Before American Management Asso- 
ciation 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 29, 1968 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the role 
of the United States in world trade is of 
major concern to Congress. The entire 
area is one that demands constant, care- 
ful analysis and evaluation in the light 
of rapidly changing events. 

Early in March, it was my pleasure to 
address the American Management Asso- 
ciation, in New York City, on the subject 
of “The Legislative Picture for East-West 
Trade,” and to offer some recommenda- 
tions for joint action by Congress and 
the business community. 

I ask unanimous consent that my re- 
marks on that occasion be printed in the 
Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE LEGISLATIVE PICTURE FOR EAST-WEST 
TRADE 
(Remarks of Senator WAYNE Morse, before 

American Management Association, New 

York City, March 4, 1968) 

I appreciate the invitation to speak before 
this top-fight group of American business- 
men on “The Legislative Picture for East- 
West Trade.” 

It will be a pleasure to do so, and I would 
like to take advantage of the occasion to add 
some further comments on the general sub- 
ject of trade policy, the Congress, and the 
business community. 

It is my feeling that what is called for is 
a “new look” at all trade policy, including 
East-West Trade. I should make some ex- 
planation of the term “new look.” I am not 
using it in the Madison Avenue sense of 
appearances, or how our decisions and ac- 
tions should be portrayed for public con- 
sumption. What I have in mind is the active 
sense, meaning that the United States should 
be subjecting the potentials and problems 
of world trade a keen, rigorous, and profes- 
sionally competent analysis. 

About four years ago, in May 1964, the 
Commercial Councilor of the U.S.S.R, ad- 
dressed a previous American Management As- 
sociation session on East-West Trade. He 
reported that Russia had expanded its for- 
eign trade 3% times in seven years, raising 
its rank among trading nations from 116th 
place in 1938 to 5th place over the past 25 
years. His expectation, however, was that the 
volume of foreign trade of the U.S.S.R. would 
grow approximately four-fold in the next 15 
years. He cited his nation’s membership in 
the International Wheat, Coffee, and Sugar 
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Agreements as evidence of its desire to in- 


crease its multilateral as well as bilateral 
trade relationships. 

What was the American reaction to these 
initiatives? One example, was the 1963 agree- 
ment for the sale of wheat to Russia which 
was completed in two weeks in Canada, while 
the comparable agreement in the United 
States took two and a half months. Another 
was that a Japanese delegation came to Mos- 
cow and purchased a license for the con- 
tinuous casing of steel in a month, after 
American firms had negotiated for about two 
years without reaching a decision. The Com- 
mercial Councilor concluded by saying there 
is “a generally favorable picture for the de- 
velopment of Soviet trade . . with one 
exception . trade between the United 
States and the Soviet Union.” 

“To see ourselves as others see us” can be 
very helpful. As Robert Burns went on to 
say, “It would from many a blunder free 
us, and foolish notion.” 

In the years between that briefing session 
and this one it became clear to all that winds 
of change were blowing across Eastern Eu- 
rope. Yugoslavia followed its decollectiviza- 
tion of agriculture in 1953 by a series of 
steps recognizing private enterprise in other 
segments of industry, and generally moving 
toward a market economy. This culminated 
in the 1965 reforms and their admission to 
the General Agreement of Tariffs and Trade 
in 1966. In the same year, Hungary an- 
nounced notable shifts toward the goal of a 
quasi-market economy. In 1967 the Czecho- 
slovak government proclaimed the most dar- 
ing reforms of any Eastern European coun- 
try, which could have the effect of re-inte- 
grating their economy with the world mar- 
ket. Czech trade is three times the Eastern 
European average; the adoption of these re- 
forms could thus have a considerable im- 
pact on the standard of living of their popu- 
lation, which accounts for what we have 
been reading in the newspapers this past 
month, In 1965, the USSR itself adopted a 
set of economic reforms applying to their 
basic industrial commodities, which one of 
their principal authors, Professor Y. Liber- 
man described as follows: 

“Increasing the independence of enter- 
prises; appraising their work by the cri- 
terion of profitability; introducing payment 
productive assets; raising the material in- 
centives for personnel in ratio to the enter- 
prise performance, out of profits and 
establishing economically based, as opposed 
to arbitrarily set, prices.” 

In 1966, according to Professor Liberman, 
704 enterprises employing more than 10% 
of the Soviet labor force went under this 
system. 

In each instance, these actions came after 
several years of discussion and debate. It 
will be several years more before the results 
can be appraised. We know already, however, 
that the public announcement of these 
policies represented a decisive victory of 
pragmatism over ideology. It is likely that 
this will be an era of severe testing for the 
reformers, and that they will encounter re- 
sistance from elements of their own admin- 
istrative and policy-making organizations, 
which make the political as well as the eco- 
nomic risks of these ventures substantial. 
We fully realize that these are internal de- 
velopments, which are best left to the na- 
tions involved to work out. Our Western and 
American policies have only marginal effects, 
but. they undoubtedly do have some effects. 

It is apparent that these changes provide 
historic opportunities for the West. Regard- 
less of what we might think of the merits of 
their social and economic doctrines, and 
their ultimate political relationship with the 
West, we will certainly be condemned by 
history if we do not use whatever influence 


1“The Soviet Economic Reform,” Foreign 
Affairs Magazine, October, 1967, p. 53 & 55. 
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we possess to encourage these governments 
to move toward a system which exhibits a 
greater concern for the essential human 
needs of their people. 

The nations of western Europe had been 
quicker to grasp these opportunities than 
have the United States. Between 1960 and 
1966, their East-West trade nearly doubled. 
Exports from the West reached a figure of 
$8.5 billion in 1966 and imports from the 
East rose to $9.0 billion. This represents a 
yearly growth rate of 12%. Meanwhile, 
American exports to eastern countries fell 
from $193 million to $166 million, which is 
$3 million below the level of 1938. 

In July of 1965, three years of discussion 
resulted in an agreement between the Rus- 
sians and the Fiat Company to construct an 
$800 million plant in Russia, directly in- 
volved the U.S. as a supplier of approxi- 
mately $50 million of machine tools. 

Undoubtedly, many people in the US. 
began to feel that the fresh winds of eastern 
Europe could also be trade winds for us. 

In the State of the Union message in 1965, 
President Johnson had said: 

Your government, assisted by leaders of 
labor and business, is now exploring ways to 
increase peaceful trade with the countries 
of Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union.” 

In February of that year, he appointed a 
“Special Committee on U.S. Trade Relations 
with Eastern European Nations and the So- 
viet Union,” under the chairmanship of J. 
Irwin Miller, Chairman of the Board of Com- 
mins Engine Company. This Committee re- 
ported to the White House on April 29, 1965, 
in part as follows: 

“Properly conceived and wisely adminis- 
tered, a free trade with Eastern European 
nations and the Soviet Union would become 
a significant and useful device in the pursuit 
of our national security ...and of world 
peace.” 

Assistant Secretary of State Solomon spoke 
before the Salesmanship Club of Dallas on 
October 21, 1965, and advocated expanding 
East-West Trade on the grounds that: 

“The influence of (Western) trade and 
the contacts that have flowed from it... 
have had an impact on the internal liberal- 
ization of Yugoslavia.” 

The President's State of the Union mes- 
sage on January 12, 1966, recommended to 
the Congress that it assist the expanding 
trade between the U.S. and eastern Europe 
and the Soviet Union. Pursuant to the prin- 
ciple of supporting national independence, 
and “building bridges to Eastern Europe,” 
the President said: 

“I will ask the Congress for authority to 
remove the special tariff restrictions which 
are a barrier to increasing trade between 
East and West.” 

An “East-West Trade Relations Act” intro- 
duced in the Congress in May of 1966 was 
based on the Miller Committee recommenda- 
tions. It was designed to grant the President 
discretionary authority to negotiate com- 
mercial agreements containing most favored 
nation treatment with individual communist 
nations, whenever he determined this was in 
the national interest.“ In September of 
1966, President Johnson made the following 
statement: 

“Since 1945, we have opposed communist 
efforts to bring about a communist-domi- 
nated world. We did so because our convic- 
tions and our interests demanded it; we shall 
continue to do so, But we have never sought 
war or the destruction of the Soviet Union; 
indeed, we have sought instead to increase 
our knowledge and our understanding of the 
Russian people, with whom we share a com- 


2 “East-West Trade Relations Act of 1966,” 
S. 3363, introduced by Sen. Magnuson on be- 
half of himself and Senators Mansfield and 
Javits. The companion bill, H.R. 15212, was 
introduced in the House by Rep. Keogh. 
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mon feeling for life, a love of song and story, 
and a sense of the land’s vast promises.” 

Congress did not act on the East-West 
Trade Relations bill, but Under Secretary of 
State Katzenbach, in an address before the 
National Association of Manufacturers on 
December 9, 1966, stated that: “We intend to 
press for (this bill) in the Congress.” 

Despite these declarations, the legislation 
was not re-introduced in the 90th Congress, 
and the Congress has not acted to liberalize 
the restrictions it controls, which could im- 
prove the prospects of trade with the East. 
It should also be noted that those discus- 
sions never extended to Asian communist na- 
tions. 

In understanding this posture, it is useful 
to refer back to the Constitution. Article I, 
Section 8, as you know, gives Congress the 
power to regulate Commerce with foreign na- 
tions and among the several states. Under 
Article II, the President has power, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, to 
make treaties, to appoint Ambassadors, and 
generally to conduct the foreign relations of 
the United States. 

The formation of policy on East-West trade 
thus falls into an area of joint responsibility, 
calling for action by both the executive 
branch and the legislative branch. 

The Congress is aware of the issues. As evi- 
dence of this let me quote the remarks of the 
Senator from Kansas (Mr. Carlson) on the 
Senate floor on August 31, 1967. Senator Carl- 
son said: 

Eastern European imports from the free 
world in 1965 were 5 times what they were 
in 1950. If our share of this market were 
equivalent to our share of the world market, 
our sales to that area would be about $5 bil- 
lion annually, or 5 times the 1966 level. In 
1965, we supplied only 2% of the free world 
exports to eastern Europe, while our total 
share of free world exports to all destina- 
tions was 16%... . In 1966, the U.S. exported 
over $90 million worth of wheat to Eastern 
Europe. Obviously, a tremendous potential 
market exists in the communist (nations) 
but we must carefully weigh the economic 
benefits from expanded East-West trade 
against the political considerations.” 

During the past 20 years, Congress has had 
many occasions to weigh these considera- 
tions. They have not been passive about the 
exercise of this power. Legislative enactments 
include: 

The Export Control Act of 1949, as amended 
in 1965, prohibits exports of “Strategic goods.” 

The Mutual Defense Systems Control Act of 
1961, or the “Battle Act,” prohibits economic 
or financial aid to the USSR or any country 
“under its domination.” 

The Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act of 1964, or P.L. 480, author- 
izes sales of agricultural commodities, but 
only to “friendly countries.” 

There are other restrictions under the Mu- 
tual Security Act of 1954, the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961, and appropriations legis- 
lation relating to many government activi- 
ties, including procurement of equipment 
under the National Defense Education Act.2 
By far the more serious limitation is the 
Trade Expansion Act of 1962, which forbids 
the extension of the Most Favored Nation 
treatment to any eastern European nation 
except Yugoslavia and Poland, which already 
possessed them at the time of the Act. This 
places goods from other Eastern countries 
under the tariff schedule of the Smoot- 
Hawley Act of 1930, which was the most pro- 
tection level of this century. 

Appropriations acts for the Export-Import 
Bank have served as vehicles for limiting 
the authority of agencies to finance, guaran- 


%See “The Battle Act Report, 1966; 19th 
Report to the Congress,” Dept. of State, De- 
cember 6, 1966, Chapter IV, “U.S. Restrictions 
on Trade and Financial Transactions with 
Communist Countries.” 
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tee, or otherwise extend credit to any country 
except when the President determines that 
such actions would be in the “national 
interest.” 

Most recently, on February 21, 1968, the 
Senate approved the Conference Report on 
the legislation extending the life of the Ex- 
port-Import Bank, containing amendments 
which are quite restrictive. The Senate ac- 
cepted the House language, but explained 
that this was adequate to cover the Byrd 
amendment prohibiting Ex-Im financing to 
any nation engaged in armed conflict, or 
which is directly furnishing goods or supplies 
to a nation with which we are in armed con- 
flict. The Mundt amendment would specifi- 
cally prohibit the Bank from assisting in 
the construction of the Fiat automobile 
plant. In effect, therefore, the Bank will not 
be able to facilitate exports to any com- 
munist country, except Yugoslavia, for the 
duration of the Vietnamese conflict, and 
then can do so only after an affirmative de- 
termination by the President that such fi- 
nancing is in the “national interest.” 

It is apparent that there are a variety of 
ways in which Congress may act, either to 
encourage or discourage contacts and peace- 
ful trade with eastern Europe. 

The ways in which Congress has acted re- 
flect a variety of definitions, of criteria, and 
of standards. There are overlapping and po- 
tentially conflicting statements of policy in 
the statutes, the proliferating regulations, 
and interpretive rulings by the Attorney 
General and others. A Subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs is pres- 
ently holding hearings designed to collect 
the law on this subject. 

My prediction is that the House Commit- 
tee will not have much praise for the quality 
of Congressional legislation in the field of 
East-West trade. Such a conclusion would 
be a compelling reason for the fresh look 
at trade policy under the criteria I have sug- 
gested 


The Chairman of the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee, Senator Fulbright, has 
indicated his intention to share jurisdiction 
of any measure on East-West trade policy 
which the Senate may consider. This would 
allow the trade questions to be appraised 
against the broad background of foreign 
policy. 

As a member of this Committee, I will 
support the Chairman in this resolve. 

I believe that this discussion demonstrates 
that the United States, with its democratic 
institutions and the provisions of its Con- 
stitution as they are, must formulate its 
trade relations on the widest foundation of 
public understanding, acceptance and sup- 
port. The work of a united executive branch 
over many years, many members of Congress, 
and many committees, can be undone by a 
single contrary legislative enactment. Ac- 
cordingly, any improvement in trade rela- 
tions between the United States and eastern 
Europe must be bound up in the basic com- 
mitment by the American people for better 
relations between our nations. This involves 
the whole question of how the elected mem- 
bers of Congress see the world and how 
successful they are in adjusting the policies 
of our nation to it. 

The brief history of these relations could 
be helpful in gaining a proper perspective. 

In 1931, prior to diplomatic recognition 
of the Soviet Union, the USSR accounted for 
about 40 percent of the United States 
machine tool exports. 

After recognition, which the business com- 
munity in this country generally favored, 
there was a modest growth in trade and in- 
vestment; for instance, the Ford Motor Com- 
pany building an automotive plant in Gorki. 
We found, however, that the Most Favored 
Nation treatment accorded Russia was offset 
by the State-training methods and its com- 
mand form of economy. 

Nevertheless, in the 1936-39 period, trade 
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rose to $169 million, about 1.6% of U.S. mer- 
chandise exports. 

During World War II, American exports 
to Russia jumped 24.3%, in support of our 
mutual war effort. 

Following V-J Day, however, the Soviet 
leaders of that day chose to pursue a policy 
of territorial expansion by utilizing political, 
military and economic forces. Export controls 
were then invoked on strategic goods and 
were tightened as a result of the Berlin 
Blockade and the Korean military action. 
In the ensuing years, the U.S. was required 
to respond to threats to the peace in Iran, 
Greece, Berlin, Malaya, the Philippines, Ko- 
Tea and Cuba. 

I believe this explains the attitude de- 
scribed by the Soviet Commercial Councilor 
which arose out of a deep skepticism about 
the motives of the Russian government of 
that time. This period also accounts for the 
weight and complexity of the procedures, 
attitudes and politics that inhibit the United 
States Congress in responding buoyantly to 
new opportunities for East-West trade. 

As the Cold War simmered down, the in- 
volvement in Vietnam heated up. I believe 
that you are well aware that for the past 
half-dozen years, my views have not corre- 
sponded with those of the Executive Branch 
on this subject. It is clear, from the action 
on the Export-Import Bank bill, that the 
present situation is not contributing to the 
betterment of trade relations between the 
United States, the USSR, and Eastern 
Europe. 

Senator Fulbright has said that, in the 
90th Congress, East-West trade is another 
casualty of the Vietnamese war. I agree with 
him, and I feel it is regrettable. 

Now, however, let us share a hopeful mo- 
ment and look beyond Vietnam. The estab- 
lished doctrine in the United States, as ex- 
pressed in the Miller report, is that there 
should be expanded peaceful trade between 
East and West. 

This is only the most recent of a series of 
documents reflecting the knowledgeable at- 
titudes in the business community on this 
issue. The most respected business organiza- 
tions, such as the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, 
the National Association of Manufacturers, 
the Twentieth Century Fund, and the Com- 
mittee on Economic Development have 
spoken. They have periodically expressed 
their support for eliminating unnecessary re- 
strictions to East-West trade and expanding 
it consistent with our national interests. 

The Policy Declaration of the United 
States Chamber of April 29, 1964, for in- 
stance, points out that at the White House 
Conference on Export Expansion in Septem- 
ber of 1968, four of the eleven committees 
suggested that clarification of the policies 
of the Administration as to East-West trade 
would be most helpful. The Chamber’s Pol- 
icy Declarations advocating collective West- 
ern measures for peaceful trade with the 
East go back as far as 1953. 

The May 1965 report of the Committee 
for Economic Development joined the co- 
operative efforts of research groups in the 
United States, Western Europe and Japan. 
It highlights the need for concerted action 
by all of the Western countries in setting the 
conditions for trade, with the advice of a 
committee of businessmen as an integral 
part of this process. 

I regard the CED suggestions for a per- 
manent Government-Industry Committee, at- 
tached to the OCED for housekeeping pur- 
poses, as a highly constructive suggestion. It 
would be a vehicle for the kind of incisive, 
professional, and continuing observation of 
the kind I have mentioned. The CED recom- 
mends several criteria for appraising new 
trade opportunities with the East. They point 
out, as other business groups do, that gov- 
ernments must agree upon the ground rules 
under which our businessmen will operate. 
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Trade is a part of the overall political pic- 
ture, which is constantly changing. We have 
an obvious interest in maintaining control of 
items of military and strategic value and 
avoiding a credit race. In setting these gov- 
ernmental guidelines, cooperation between all 
of the Western allies would be the keystone. 
As to specific trade opportunities that arise 
within the framework, this report recom- 
mends an application of realism, selectivity, 
flexibility, and cooperation. A permanent 
committee could provide expert assistance 
and an exchange of information among al- 
lies, and thus put the West in the best posi- 
tion to incorporate maximum concessions and 
legal safeguards into governmental agree- 
ments which permit trade to take place. 

In my opinion, this report charts an appro- 
priate course for the United States and other 
Western nations to follow. It also has been 
the doctrine among the American people 
that, with the Marxist economy and the 36 
state trading organizations, trade will be an 
immensely complicated technical task, even 
if a political agreement is reached. The Twen- 
tieth Century Fund study of March, 1966, 
stated that: 

“Commercial interests have had perhaps 
the least influence on the evolving debate. 
.. because there has been very little (East- 
West) trade. . . nor has there been any very 
good prospect for significant expansion of 
this trade.” 

This was ascribed to the fact that there 
appear to be “distinct limits, even theoret- 
ically, to what we might want to buy from 
them,” as well as a lack of a history of 
reciprocal trade, a lack of complementary 
industries, as well as the policy and prob- 
lems inherent in the dealings with a dif- 
ferent economic system. 

I am not entirely convinced by this kind 
of argument. 

Examine for a moment the so-called 
Khrushchev shopping list included in the 
Chamber of Commerce 1964 policy statement, 
It contained plants and manufacturing 
equipment for the following: Synthetic and 
other textile fibers; plastics; fertilizers; con- 
struction materials; shoes; food; packaging 
materials; equipment; television and other 
consumer goods. 

Our economy has shown remarkable suc- 
cess in meeting the basic human needs for 
food, housing and clothing. Ambassador Foy 
Kohler has said that the Soviets now lack 
even nylon stockings. We can only 
how many or how few of the several thou- 
sand items that we take for granted in our 
supermarkets are commonly available to the 
Russian housewife. 

The 1964 speech of the Soviet Commercial 
Council mentioned a poultry and egg indus- 
try which the Soviet Union would like to 
buy from abroad. In 1965 an automobile in- 
dustry was added. In 1966, Under Secretary 
of State Katzenbach commented upon the 
amazement of spectators at a Bulgarian trade 
fair at which a U.S. firm was displaying a 
couple of dozen sets of specialized pliers. In 
Bulgaria, evidently, they try to do everything 
with one kind of pliers. Of course, this still 
leaves us with the problem of what eastern 
Europe has that we would like to buy. 

Of course, there is gold, and there are 
strategic ores. Beyond this, Professor Harold 
Behrman of Harvard University, in an ap- 
praisal of East-West trade policy which ap- 
peared in the Harvard Business Review, 
pointed to the lack of knowledge and ex- 
perience of most Russian businessmen as 
well as most American businessmen as to 
possibilities for trade. He suggested that 
there might be import-building missions 
from the United States. He cites the example 
of the Boston businessman who discovered 
a surplus of scientific testing equipment in 
a warehouse in the Soviet Union which was 
suitable for science experiments in Ameri- 
can schools. 

There would be wide latitude for trade 
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missions, fairs, and exhibits of all kinds. 
This takes us into the “invisible export” area 
of travel. Americans travel to the USSR pres- 
ently exceeds Russian travel to this country 
by a ratio of 18 to 1. There is the whole field 
of educational and cultural exchange. These 
possibilities are virtually untapped. 

In my opinion, it is very difficult to make 
a rational argument against expanded trade 
in these kinds of peaceful goods. They are 
far from the borderline of any possible assist- 
ance to military capability. It is hard for 
one to understand how anyone might feel 
that a nation of Yankee traders, with the 
most advanced business community in the 
world, would not strike a fair bargain in a 
trade agreement. Such a person would seem 
to suffer from an acute timidity which is not 
becoming to the citizens of the greatest eco- 
nomic power in the world. It seems to me 
that he would also suffer from a lack of logic, 
because if any imports are taken to add to 
the strength of an Eastern country, then by 
the same token, the payments in gold or ex- 
ports (produced by resources diverted from 
other sources) would “weaken” these coun- 
tries just as much. 

It is also instructive to shine a brief light 
on FIAT negctiations. On May 30, 1966, Busi- 
ness Week magazine reported that an agree- 
ment was signed in Turin, Italy, by the 
Soviet auto industry minister and the Presi- 
dent of the FIAT Corporation, calling for 
the manufacture of 600,000 units of the new 
FIAT 124, as modified for the Russian 
weather and roads. . . I. e., less window 
glass, tougher suspension, and a 1400-cubic 
centimeter engine instead of the standard 
1200 c.c. engine. The article stated further: 

“For the Scviets, it will mean quadrupling 
annual auto output from 200,000 to 800,000 
by 1970, and a giant step toward a con- 
sumer economy. At the start of 1965, the 
USSR had less than 1 million passenger cars, 
one for every 235 persons, compared to one 
for every two persons in the United States 
. . The Soviets’ decision to commit nearly 
$1 billion of the foreign exchange to estab- 
lish an auto industry does prove... that 
government emphasis on the consumer sec- 
tor is going far beyond mere words, and ex- 
perience suggested that the consumer— 
American, Italian, or Russian—becomes more 
eager for goods as his standard of living 
rises.” 


The CIA intelligence report published by 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee on the 
subject indicates how far the USSR has to 
travel in order to make up the automotive 
gap with the Western World. It is estimated 
that in Moscow there are 8 service stations 
and 8 garages, and in Leningrad an esti- 
mated 3 automobile service stations. The 
indications were that the Russians designed 
this program to satisfy the increasing de- 
mands of their governmental and managerial 
elite, who are interested in acquiring cars. 
The CIA estimated that by the early 1970s, 
perhaps half of the automobiles produced 
would be available for public purchase. Thus 
for the next decade, at least, an automobile 
for the average citizen was not in sight. 
But, it would have been a start. The De- 
fense Department was willing to state that 
most of the machines to be purchased in the 
U.S. could be used solely for the production 
of a limited number of small and medium- 
sized cars. For instance, the heaviest iron 
casting to be produced would be an 85 pound 
cylinder-block. Other machines were engi- 
neered to produce parts of a particular di- 
mension and specifications, which could not 
be readily used in heavier vehicles. Still other 
machines for stamping body panels, painting, 
and upholstery are peculiar to the auto- 
mobile industry. Despite the case that was 
made in public for U.S. participation, the 
Congress recently voted to ban it in the 
Export-Import Bank act. Although the hot 
and cold wars are involved in this decision, 
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the rejection of East-West trade, it seems to 
me, is also a symptom of the inability of 
this country to create a viable program of 
general trade expansion. 

The New Year’s Day message of the Presi- 
dent marked the fourth time in seven years 
that the government announced a p am 
for coping with the chronic deficit in the 
balance of payments. Such a program is of 
direct interest to my own state of Oregon, 
which is located astride the Columbia Valley, 
the second greatest river system in the coun- 
try. Its seaboard and fertile land areas, as 
well as skilled people, offer a potential for 
production, transportation and trade that is 
just beginning to be developed. 

An export expansion program is also vital 
to the nation’s economic strength and I have 
been concerned, as all Americans should be, 
to see the steep decline in our merchandise 
export surplus over the past two years. 

In 1965, we had a trade surplus of $6.7 
billion. In 1966, this was reduced to $3.8 bil- 
lion, Because of this trend, on February 1, 
1967, I urged the Senate Small Business 
Committee, of which I am a member, to con- 
duct an inquiry on the possibilities for de- 
veloping exports of regional industries in dif- 
ferent parts of the country over the next 
10 years. 

The first of these hearings was held in 
Portland, Oregon, in May of 1967, and further 
hearings were held in Mobile for the Gulf 
Coast, and in Milwaukee for the St. Lawrence 
Seaway in November and December. The 
fourth or South Atlantic hearing, will take 
place at Miami on March 14 and 15, with 
the final sessions here in the Port of New 
York on April 4 through 8. 

The purpose was to identify the potentials 
and problems of our regional industries with 
export potential. We wish to see what we in 
the Senate can do to strengthen Federal, 
State, local and private organizations with 

that can be of ultimate assistance 
to our regional and small business commu- 
nities. 

It has been my belief, and the Commit- 
tee's belief, that greater headway can be made 
on our balance of payments problems by 
liberating the energies of American business 
than by restricting them. For instance, if the 
export surplus in the last two years even 
equalled the 1965 surplus, there would have 
been no over-all balance of payments deficit 
in 1966, and only about a billion and a half 
deficit in 1967. If the surplus had expanded 
from the 1965 peak, instead of declining, we 
probably would have had no deficit at all for 
these years. In that event, there would have 
been no necessity to consider the restrictive 
proposals now before the Congress. We are 
looking forward to hearing from your East 
Coast witnesses about additional markets 
that could be developed for American indus- 
try. Following the final hearing in April, the 
Committee will file its report with the Senate 
and will seek legislative and other remedies 
which it feels will be appropriate and ade- 
quate to the challenges of world trade and 
its problems. We hope that our efforts will 
be able to have some influence on Congres- 
sional decisions on trade policy during this 
session. 

From the evidence that we have already 
heard, there are serious questions about the 
adequacy of our past national export pol- 
icies and programs. They seem to exhibit 
shortcomings in concept and organization, 
in promotional and marketing techniques, 
and in assuring tax and other non-tariff 
equality for American exporters. Perhaps 
most important, there seems to be a shortage 
of sustained leadership on all levels. 

In summary, I would like to give you my 
thoughts about what the Congress and the 
business community should do about these 
shortcomings. 

I think we should both be going full-speed 
ahead on sound programs of export expansion 
for small and medium as well as large busi- 
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ness enterprises. But, I cannot, under the 
circumstances endorse a similar approach as 
to East-West trade. This would be too much 
to ask of individual businessmen or corpor- 
ations during a period of conflict, when emo- 
tions are aroused, Businesses are profit-mak- 
ing organizations which are legally and 
morally responsible to their stockholders. In 
any judgment they are not obligated to as- 
sume a leadership role that would tend to 
impair their basic purposes. 

Although Congress has declared itself in 
opposition to expanding East-West trade in 
the Export-Import Bank Act for the dura- 
tion of the Vietnamese war, I hope that it 
will soon be possible for our national legisla- 
ture to proceed with clarification of our East- 
West trade policies, and an affirmative policy 
of responding to the increasing opportunities 
for economic, social and political liberaliza- 
tion in the USSR and the Eastern European 
countries. 

Though the business community may not 
now have a leading role as to East-West trade. 
I feel that it has a vital role in formulat- 
ing our general trade policy this year and 
could even be doing more to lay a foundation 
for constructive East-West trade policy in 
the future. I would hope that businessmen 
and organizations will not only support but 
will advocate expansionary trade policies, I 
hope they will go on record as favoring meas- 
ures that will allow the ranks of our export 
traders be widened by an adequate national 
program which will bring the consciousness 
of benefits of foreign trade as well as the 
techniques down to the level of trade associa- 
tions, chambers of commerce, regional small 
businesses across this country. 

If we do not broaden this base, I fear that 
the companies which are now enjoying inter- 
national trade, as well as the country, will 
have a severe price to pay. Policies that are 
in the interests of the few will not be sup- 
ported, in moments of stress, by the many. 
And if this is true in the United States, it is 
probably more valid abroad. 

I, therefore, urge that the members of the 
American Management Association take a 
new look at Federal, State and local govern- 
ment and private institutions and to bring 
the natural interest of our business commu- 
nity to a focus on these issues this year. I 
urge you to evaluate the state of the com- 
petence that is in being, and that is being 
built in these issues of private and public 
policy. How capable are our existing institu- 
tions of reaching out to regional industries 
and small companies and trade associations? 
Do they enjoy the confidence of their regions 
as being truly representative of the long-term 
interests of all businesses in those areas? 
How capable are these bodies of helping new 
com) es to enter and develop export 
markets? What is the quality of their staffs? 
How much research do they perform and 
what is the quality? What capacity do these 

tions have to appraise national or 
international issues that may be before the 
President and the Congress? What willing- 
ness do these organizations have to issue dec- 
larations and press releases on subjects of 
vital concern to our trade and financial 
policy? For instance, it seems to me that busi- 
nessmen and business organizations could 
have been uniquely helpful during the FIAT 
negotiation and debate by speaking out on 
the basis of their special knowledge of ma- 
chine tools and the possibilities that they 
could be used for objectives other than those 
that were stated. If situations of this kind 
come up in the future, I hope that the busi- 
ness community will be ready and willing to 
make a contribution. 

It seems to me that what we need is com- 
petence in foreign trade matters in every 
region of the country. We need people who 
are willing and able to take the new look 
based on new information and new condi- 
tions and are willing to say in public what 
they have seen. Ideally we should have cen- 
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ters of research analysis and opinion across 
the country—in every State and in many 
Congressional districts. At that point, we will 
begin to build a solid foundation for a general 
expansion of U.S. trade, and a base which 
will support bridges to Eastern Europe as the 
circumstances permit. Business, with its spe- 
cial capabilities, should have a prominent 
role in developing these capabilities, and in 
backing up the Judgments in the face of the 
opposition, unpopularity, and even irrational- 
ity that sometimes creeps into the discussion 
of large issues. 

As a result of our export expansion hear- 
ings, Senator Nelson of Wisconsin and I are 
in touch with the educational organizations 
and business groups to explore how we might 
be able to further develop these capabilities 
and the links betwen industry, the universi- 
ties and government in the field of trade. 

We would be pleased to have the views of 
the AMA in this matter. Some of the possi- 
bilities for the interchange of information 
and views are illustrated by the programs 
of the Space Agency and the Bureau of 
Standards. Since 1958, N. A. S. A. has spent $572 
million on the support of research and edu- 
cation in the universities. It has trained 3400 
graduate students and parceled out $379 mil- 
lion in project grants to the schools. 

The National Bureau of Standards now has 
sixty research associates from industry at 
work in the Bureau, and they plan to increase 
this to 150 or about 10% of their staff. 

I think that when our balance of payments 
and economic security and rights of travel 
and investment are placed in question, and 
when our relations with a vital part of the 
world are in flux, we have every right to ask 
what the Departments concerned with trade 
and commerce are doing in this field. I in- 
tend that our Committee pursue to answer 
these questions. 

It seems to me that when Officials of re- 
sponsible local business organizations com- 
mune with their Congressmen about what 
export trade and East-West trade mean to the 
people in their areas, and when they begin to 
read about these possible benefits in the local 
paper, then the Congress will listen and the 
prospects for trading and living construc- 
tively with our friends and allies all over the 
world will have a more realistic prospect of 
improvement, 


Views of an Inmate of a Penal Institution 


HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 29, 1968 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, in a pre- 
vious issue of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
I inserted two columns written by Ben 
Maidenburg, editor and publisher of the 
Akron Beacon Journal. That distin- 
guished writer told us of his experiences 
with an inmate of the Ohio Penitentiary 
in his attempt to rehabilitate him by 
giving him a job on that newspaper. 

That we can all better understand the 
views of an inmate of a penal institu- 
tion, Editor Maidenburg turned over the 
space of two of his columns to inmate 
Bill Graves. The columns follow: 

FST a Sr, THEN A SLIP 
(By Ben Maidenburg) 

I am happy to report that the “vote” on 
Mr. Bill Graves was at a ratio of 37 to 1. I 
asked whether the readers would like to hear 


more from my pen pal, currently doing time 
in the Ohio Pen, and received 38 letters. 
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The only “nay’’ was from a lady who was 
kind but firm. She felt that a convict was a 
convict, period—and that he should be given 
the business to teach him a good and lasting 
lesson. 

So that others may know, Bill Graves and 
I have a deal. The Beacon Journal will pay 
him for his writings—but all the money 
will go to his 12-year-old daughter, That was 
at my insistence, and Bill was quite happy. 

So today I have a couple of columns writ- 
ten by Bill. The first deals with his alcohol- 
ism. The second with some advice about 
house-burglary—as told by a bad burglar, 
name of Bill Graves. 

The first column follows: 

(By Bill Graves) 

I was asked if an alcoholic could be lured 
onto the wagon by joining AA whilst he was 
sloughed up behind the walls, That's a 
toughy for a backsliding ex-member of AA 
to answer. But III rassel around with the 
thing—mountain-style, natch—and give it 
my biased opinion. 

For openers I oughta say that I’ve been 
messing with the hard stuff since I was a 
shirt-tailed kid, and until recently figured 
I was an extra-heavy weekend social sipper. 
The last time I was shanghaied and brought 
here though, me an’ AA got on howdying 
terms with each other and I learned that 
weekend imbibers can be alcoholic too. 

Hearing something like that comes down 
pretty hard on a dude like me cause after 
my bouts of weekend boozing I always 
showed up for work. Maybe I wasn’t always 
bright-eyed and bushy-tailed, but I made 
the work scene spiritless. But even so, I ap- 
parently had the markings of a true-blue 
alcoholic. 

A little dab of soul-searching, mingled 
with self-pity, and I don't know what all, 
decided me to give the AA thing a riffle. I 
stumbled up AA’s 12 steps, memorized the 
creed and got down with the traditions. That 
part was gravy. 

The ungravied part was getting up in 
front of a whole bunchful of strangers and 
letting them know I couldn’t hold my licker. 
That's plumb painful and oughta be classed 
as cruel and unusual punishment, and no- 
body oughta try it without having a smidgen 
of Dale Carnegie. 

But according to those in the know, it 
ain't no good less the spanking-new mem- 
ber gets up in front of a crowd and lets 'em 
know publicly he's afflicted. 

AA and I got along tolerable well as long 
as I was an inside member, I was even hon- 
ored with guiding the steering committee 
for a spell. After several years of total tee- 
totalling I figured I was a dead-sure cinch 
to make it once they turned me loose. 

But the everyday grind of tripping past 
saloons and bars started to wear me down 
and I soon had myself convinced I wasn’t a 
sure-enough, couldn't pass-a-saloon alco- 
holic. Forgetting that hadn’t actually been 
my problem in the first place. 

And the truth is I didn’t come back for 
drink alone, but for what I did while juiced 
up on the grape. Maybe that sounds like 
hedging, but there’s a little bitty difference 
there and soon as I learn it maybe I can sip 
social again. 

I've moseyed way past the question I was 
gonna try to answer. No. I don’t think a man 
can be cured of the alcoholic habit behind 
bars. Not by latching onto AA all by its lone- 
some anyway. 

I reckon it helps though, and it might set 
a fellow to thinking about the whatfors and 
whyfors of where his drinking led him astray. 
Then he might, if he was of a mind to, pon- 
der the phenomenon of the dry-drunk, or 
the mind-drunk. Whatever you wanna call 
it? 

The natural bent of the prison alcoholic, I 
believe, is to indulge hisself in long spells of 
self-pity, depression, blues, things like that. 
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Walled AA might take him out of that, and 
maybe help him establish healthy mental 
habits that might linger with him outside. 

The thing in a nutshell is, a prison AAer 
pretty near got to do it this way. The think- 
ing way, thet is. They're not saddled with 
the temptations that grab the outside mem- 
ber. Saloons and bars are almightly scarce, 
and a drunk is seldom seen. 

In here when a guy gets a thirsty urging 
he don't get the heebie jeebies when he don't 
get a snort. I've seen many a case of the 
DT’s and I've never heard of an AA member 
being called out to help a pal who's slipped 
by sipping again. 

Now, AA plays an important part in the 
over-all scheme of things in a place like this. 
AA meetings get a guy out of his cell, maybe 
take him away from a pot-walloping chore, 
or a coal-shoveling detail. He gets a chance 
to meditate, too, and hear some good, down- 
to-earth speakers. 

Then, too, it goes on record when a man 
joins AA and it’s frowned on if, after joining 
the man becomes an AA dropout. 

Being an outside member of Alcoholics 
Anonymous, now that's a bird of a different 
feather. That outside member is an AA be- 
cause he wants to be, and he’s pretty sure he 
needs to be. The only angle he’s shooting is 
to stay sober, and he’s got to do it where 
the action is powerful—amongst the saloons 
and bars. 

The freeworld member gives us his Sun- 
days, and some of the evenings, willingly, to 
help insiders and outsiders. When a help- 
ing hand is needed he lends his, because in 
helping others he gives himself a boost. And 
that, I reckon, is what AA is all about any- 
how. 

Now I don’t mean to suggest that some 
inside members of AA won't be able to cut 
the mustard once they've shucked this place. 
I expect a lot of ’em will be helpful, and I 
wish ’em well, but I’m trying to point out 
the difference between inside“ and out- 
side” alcoholics. The circumstances ain't the 
same, and they never can be. 

I'm a fair example. In here I was one of the 
rocks of AA, a real boulder-type. But out- 
side I was something else. What I was out- 
side was a weekend drunk. And in here I 
never craved a dram, which is not to say I 
would’ve turned up my nose at one if it was 
offered. 

When the temptation of a thing is taken 
away, you see, an insider can give up pretty 
near anything—and does! 

The day I can saunter into a bar, order a 
double hooker, sniff the bouquet, put it down 
unquaffed and walk away, why then I'll 
have it made. It would be swell if I could 
drink one, then walk out. But it would be 
even sweller if I could down two, three, or 
See what I mean? 

In here, with or without AA, my cup does 
not runneth over. 

And here is Column No. 2 also by Graves: 

It’s always been a rule-of-thumb thing 
with me that I don’t usually monkey round 
with what another feller writes about. But 
tother day I latched onto a piece that 
shook me up some and roused my dander. 
This writer was strapping it on the un- 
suspecting public how to keep burglars off 
their property and outa their homes, 

Which could be all to the well and good— 
but you don't have to read more’n a couple 
of the feller's Hints-to-Householders before 
you begin to wonder how many actual bur- 
glars he’s ever had face-to-face truck with. 

Take me now, without meaning to sound 
braggy, I can count several burglars amongst 
my acquaintances, Then, too, I've dabbled a 
bit in burglary, and I’ve been burgled. 

With a pedigree like that going for me, 
or against me, Tm what you call qualified to 
let a little air outa that writer’s balloon. The 
man ain’t all wrong; he’s got a couple of 
goodies that’s saying a little something, and 
I’m gonna run ’em down to you. But first let 
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me clue you in on a few of his dandies that 
ain’t gonna keep nary burglar outa your boo- 
rows and boo-fays. 

Personally, I never was a good burglar, 
being uneasy in the dark like I am, but even 
a bad burglar coulda told this writer feller 
he was wasting his time, and yours, by sug- 
gesting you change locks when moving to a 
new dwelling. 

Your homesick burglar don't mess with 
locks. He goes round em with a jimmy bar. 
Might even pry a plank plumb outa your 
pine door. 

In my pre-burglar days and afore taking 
the wrong road fork, I was a tax-paying citi- 
zen. And it was as a pillar of the community, 
natch, when I was mistook for a loaded 
citizen and was beset by pro prowlers. 

This feller told about how the house 
oughta have screen and storm windows. That 
was a scrumptious idea, and they worked 
almighty well in keeping the flies and cold 
out. But they didn’t keep a burglar off my 
premises. 

I bet it didn’t take that nighttime rogue 
no more’n a minute to slit my screen, crack 
my glass and waltz amongst my valuables. 

"Nother place, I believe, where the writer 
went clean outa sight was when he advised 
homeowners bout their comings and goings. 
Don't set no time habits, he said. I reckon 
he was talking bout if everybody come and 
went in a bunch at a set time. 

Well, I used to stagger my leaving time 
and since I usually come home staggering, 
that part took care of itself. But 'twix my 
boss bawling me out for showing up stag- 
gered, and my missus hollering at me for 
the same reason, I’d just as lief be burgled. 

Number three on the burglar no-hit parade 
was to get a neighbor to mind the grass, 
gather the leaves, hold the paper and safe- 
keep your cream whilst you was off on a 
journey. 

You can’t hardly beat a deal like that for 
getting your chores took care of, and it might 
trick a burglar or two, but don’t count on it 
too heavy. I come from being gone once, and 
all I had left after making them kind of ar- 
rangements was a tidy front yard. 

Well, now, you see how it is? Them ideas 
was flawed a little. They'll maybe keep the 
ne-er-do-wells from tippy-toeing through 
your petunias, but they ain't gonna hinder 
a top-drawer pro from invading your privacy. 

Best way to do that is sit home with a 
scattergun in your lap, which gets mighty 
wearisome. The next best way is to follow 
the feller’s two suggestions he let drop with- 
out maybe realizing how powerful they was. 

One of em was to keep a light lit upstairs 
while you're out rousting around. Yes, sir, a 
light in the night don’t do nothing for the 
cockles of a burglar’s heart, and it'll keep 
most of em looking for gloomier pastures. 

Tother suggestion was to get a dog. Now 
can’t nobody find fault with that idea, except 
maybe burglars. Dogs loose on the premises 
are a plague to prowlers, and I don’t know 
nary burglar who won’t skedaddle if a house 
mongrel commences yapping. 

You don’t want one of them dogs that don’t 
do rio barking. That’s playing dirty pool with 
your burglar and might get you sued. It’s 
hard telling what the high court might say 
if a barkless dog was to seize a culprit with- 
out warning—or a warrant. 

You got enough trouble without worrying 
bout fringing on some burglar’s constitu- 
tional rights. 

For A FATHER IN PRISON, THERE’S A TERRIBLE, 
Naccinc Dovust: How Lona Is FOREVER? 
(By Ben Maidenburg) 

I keep getting letters asking why in tarna- 
tion I have “adopted” Bill Graves. Or even 
tried to befriend him. Bill, as you may know 
from reading previous columns, is down in 
the Ohio State Penitentiary. He was paroled 
last year, and then got himself boozed up, 
“borrowed” an automobile and immediate]v 
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found himself back in the Spring St. Hotel— 
which is what they call the state pen. 

My correspondents think I am (a) either 
stupid; or (b) seeking to build for myself a 
halo; or (c) wasting my time with a “con” 
when I could be doing something for some- 
one who was true, blue, honest and not in 
prison. 

I might be stupid. Certainly I could lend 
more efforts to out-of-luckers who are not in 
the state calabozo. As for the halo, rest as- 
sured that the most forgiving angel would 
think twice before anointing one like me. 

Bills Graves writes me once a week. I write 
him almost as often. I find him a most in- 
teresting gentleman. 

I've never set eyes on him. I don’t know 
whether he is short or tall; skinny or fat; 
bald or hairy. I do know he has a touch with 
the pen (or typewriter) that I wish I had. I 
do know that when he was paroled, I offered 
him a job—only to discover that he'd yield- 
ed to the powerful persuasion of sin. As you 
know, sin is easy; living the straight, and 
narrow is tough. 

Anyway, I made a deal with Bill Graves. 
He would write for our Beacon Journal read- 
ers a column, periodically. We would pay for 
the columns—but the money would go to 
daughter Debbie. 

Well, Debbie is in need of some money to 
make a trip to Washington, with a school 
group, and so today I’m helping her along 
by using this column by her dad. 

The column is worth your reading—par- 
ticularly it is worth the reading of any- 
one who might be tempted to a life of 
crime. It is not the criminal who suffers 
by incarceration, but the people around him, 
his family, his parents, his friends. 


(By Bill Graves) 


“Daddy, you don’t have to send me money 
to make me love you. I think you know that, 
at least I hope you do.” Those were the 
first words in a letter from my 12-year-old 
Debra. She had just received a letter and 
a check from Ben Maidenburg for an arti- 
cle he'd printed in the Beacon Journal, 

Debbie then went on to say she had read 
a story Mr. Maidenburg did on me and 
thought it was super-duper, and she liked 
it. Then, bless her heart, she said, “I can 
sure use the money.” I won’t give you the 
in-betweens of the letter, but Debbie ended 
it by saying, “Daddy, I'll love you forever, 
and ever, and ever 

A powerful long time is forever, but I 
know she means it. But how long can a dad 
who's in prison expect his daughter to go 
along with his prison habits? She knows 
I can’t be with her now, but she knows I 
had the chance to be with her—and I blew 
it. 

And I, for the life of me, can't explain to 
her, or to myself, why I muffed that chance. 

Then, too, I wonder constantly what she 
tells her little friends when they ask where 
her daddy is. Questions like, “How come your 
daddy’s never around, even on your birth- 
days?” “What does he do?” 

Questions like that are hard to answer, 
and I’d like to know how Debbie handles 
‘em. Fraidy cat that I am, I’m ashamed to 
ask. And I wonder how long Debbie will 
go on putting up with her ne’er-do-well 
daddy? A daddy who's never grown up to ac- 
cept responsibilities; a daddy who sends his 
undying love once a week on prison sta- 
tionery. I wonder, and the wondering nearly 
drives me up the wall with the miseries. 

Once on a visit before I made parole, Deb- 
bie looked at me, holding my hand across 
the visiting-room table, and said, “Daddy, 
when you come home I’m going to take 
you by the hand,” 

Debbie said that with all the solemnity 
of a grown-up 11-year-old, which she was 
then, and I couldn't turn away fast enough 
to keep her from seeing the tears flooding 
my eyes. She didn’t want to embarrass me 
by mentioning the tears, but went on to say 
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she would be there to meet me when I got 
out if she had to come by herself. 

She came, too, but not by herself. My 
mother was with her and when we walked 
toward the street, Debbie, true to her prom- 
ise, took me by the hand, Again my eyes 
stung with scalding tears, but Debbie didn’t 
notice, or pretended she didn't. 

For two weeks, gloriously happy ones, my 
daughter and I got acquainted. We went 
everywhere together, the zoo, shopping, the 
library, movies—everywhere. Sometimes she 
wanted to race me to the corner, right out 
in the public. I didn’t care, though, and 
we'd race. 

I never won, but Debbie would wait on 
me and once I got there, she’d take me 
by the hand. As long as Debbie had me 
by the hand, I functioned, I lived, and I 
was completely happy. 

Id hurry home from work just to be 
with her a bit sooner. My mother told me 
Debbie would hang out the window looking 
for me till she saw me coming. But when 
I got there Debbie would be doing some 
household chore, always pretending she was 
surprised to see me. 

But I could tell she was happy, she’d give 
me a kiss and tell me what we were hav- 
ing for supper. 

The best part of all though, was around 
bedtime. I never felt more like busting than 
when Debbie would ask me to piggyback her 
to bed and tuck her in, giving me a moist 
kiss for my trouble. 

You might wonder, as I do constantly, 
how I could get off the track and onto the 
path that led back here. I can’t offer any 
bona fide excuses, just a few no-count ra- 
tionalizations. 

My mother was called back to West Vir- 

and with no one to look after Debbie 
she went with her, with a promise to come 
back soon. She never made it cause ol’ dad 
had let her down again. I got lonesome, had 
a bit too much, in that order, and headed 
toward West Virginia to see her. 

I never made it, but the compulsive deci- 
sion dead-ended into a 22-month stay at the 
penitentiary. 

I don’t know what I thought I was doing, 
and if I had the answer, I could hang out a 
shingle and commence practicing psychology. 
But I had no excuse for my actions. 

Now, of course, I can see the error of my 
ways, because my hindsight has always run 
faster than my foresight. For that goofy 
caper, though, I have to face Debbie across 
the visiting table again for some time to 
come. 

If I had it to do over, I'd go at it different. 
First, I'd spend a great deal of time with 
Debbie, maybe even get better acquainted. 
Enough so that she'd tell me some of her 
troubles and let me in on some of the things 
that are bugging her. 

I'd take the time to listen like a full-time 
dad oughta do. I’d let her get me mixed up 
with new math; tell me about the boy who 
wanted to carry her school books home; tell 
me about her new teacher and relish a bawl- 
ing out if she’d let me help with her school 
work and I gave her a bum answer, say, in 
history. 

I'd be proud to let her show me off a little, 
and I'd like to meet her little friends. Then 
she wouldn't have to refer to me as “my 
dad, who's away.” 8 

The way it is now, my Debbie, if she has 
a problem, who's going to listen? Not me, I’m 
too busy doing time. Who’s she going to talk 
things over with? It’s a big problem, you 
know, when you don’t have anyone to hash 
things over with. 

I wonder too, what kind of young lady 
she'll grow into. I don't know. But this I DO 
KNOW. If she grows up straight, it will be 
in spite of, and not because of, me. 

I needed an 11-year-old to take me by the 
hand and pull me up to her level. And I 
didn’t have the sense to know it. In the 
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meantime she’s growing a lot faster than 
I am—so maybe I blew my one best chance. 

Sad, ain’t it, when a man can spend his 
whole lifetime with his eyes wide open and 
never see a blamed thing. 

I have one little bitty thing going for me, 
though. Well, it’s not exactly a little bitty 
thing, either, and it might be selfish of me. 
But when I read and re-read Debbie's last 
letter, one phrase sustains me: “Daddy, I'll 
love you forever, and ever, and ever...” 

And I realize she’s still there, still holding 
out her hand. 


National Library Week 
HON. WALTER F. MONDALE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 29, 1968 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, last 
week was National Library Week, al- 
though belatedly, I wish to salute the 
tremendous contribution and the new 
vitality of libraries throughout the 
Nation. 

On April 16, in St. Paul, Minn., the 
Catholic Library Association met in its 
44th annual conference and unani- 
mously adopted the resolution which I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION 


The Catholic Library Association of 4,000 
members in general assembly at the 44th 
annual conference in St. Paul, Minnesota, 
April 16, 1968, unanimously voted the follow- 
ing resolution: 

Be it resolved that the Catholic Library 
Association, representing all types of li- 
braries, communicate immediately to all re- 
sponsible individuals in Government and 
private life its great concern about the pro- 
posed drastic decreases in support of quality 
programs that have reached so many children 
and teachers in underprivileged areas. The 
effects of the disastrous cuts would fall 
most critically on those very children and 
teachers who most need these resources to 
help them to a full participation in American 
life. Motivation and ability to read and learn 
are essential. Nationally the greatest need for 
resources is at the elementary level, which 
may be the only opportunity needy children 
have to participate in a rich program that in- 
itiates and generates individual, lifetime 
learning. Through their children parents 
may learn for the first time that reading 
can liberate them from isolation, poverty 
and fear. 

The Catholic Library Association deplores 
especially at this critical time the proposed 
53 percent decrease in funds for title II of 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
and earnestly recommends that the $99 mil- 
lion dollars appropriated in the current fis- 
cal year be continued in the fiscal year be- 
ginning July 1, 1968. Federal library programs 
have been signally effective in realizing hope 
and promise which must not now be frus- 
trated. 

We express our deep appreciation for the 
past understanding and support on the part 
of the administration and the Congress and 
sincerely petition continued concern for the 
Nation’s most valuable resource and hope, 
its children and youth. 

Rev. JOVIAN LANG, 
President, Catholic Library Association. 
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Public Broadcasting Corporation 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 29, 1968 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, the April 
27 announcement by the controversial 
public broadcasting report that it is also 
in the race riot business would fortify the 
fears of many as to its use as a brain- 
washing intrusion under the guise of ed- 
ucation as related my speech on April 
24, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, page 10433. 

Under commercial television if the pro- 
gram is too repulsive and immoral the 
viewer can switch channels or better yet, 
shut off the tube. The sponsor also can be 
notified as to disapproval of a program. 
Perhaps this was the feature thought 
most undesirable by the nationalized 
communications people—the public just 
couldn’t be made to sit still for pro- 
gramed propaganda. 

With public broadcasting going into 
the schools, our children will be made a 
captive audience. They cannot shut off 
the television or go to another channel— 
unless they want to flunk the course. And 
gible be no sponsor to boycott or to 

off. 


A sinister, dangerous innovation that 
I fear we will often experience and come 
to regret. 

I include the Associated Press report 
of April 27 as follows: 


[From the Baton Rouge (La.) Morning 
Advocate, Apr. 27, 1968] 


PUBLIC BROADCASTING CORPORATION MAKES 
RIOT-CONTROL STUDY 

WasHIncton.—The fledging Corporation 
for Public Broadcasting already has com- 
pleted a preliminary report on how noncom- 
mercial TV stations can aid in riot control, its 
board chairman said Friday. 

Frank Pace Jr., former Army secretary and 
former Bureau of the Budget director, made 
his announcement about an hour before 
President Johnson signed a bill appropriat- 
ing $9 million to get the corporation into 
operation starting on July 1. 

The corporation will use most of the money 
in grants to help improve noncommercial 
television stations and in aiding universities 
to start training programs for public televi- 
sion personnel. 

Pace’s comments followed the first meeting 
of the corporation’s board of directors. He 
said he ordered preparation of the riot-con- 
trol report about 10 days ago because of “my 
own sense that here is an area of real con- 
tribution and great value.” 

Pace declined to make the report public at 
this time and refused also to summarize its 
contents until “it is thought through.” 

He said he had received it Friday morning 
and had read only half of it. Copies were dis- 
tributed to members of the board. 

Pace said the report was prepared by two 
persons whom he declined to identify. 

Pace told newsmen that the “first and 
most important task that the corporation has 
to achieve is to win the confidence of the 
Congress” in order to obtain further operat- 
ing funds. 

In addition to the $9 million, the corpora- 
tion already has $1 million donated by the 
Columbia Broadcasting System and $25,000 
from the United Auto Workers union. Pace 
said he expects another $1 million within 
three or four weeks from the Carnegie 
Foundation. 
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It was the foundation’s report last year 
that was in large measure the basis for leg- 
islation setting up the corporation. 

Eventually CPB will supply programming 
and facilities for tying in noncommercial 
stations much as the advertiser-supported 
stations are connected by the three major 
networks. 

KILLIAN ELECTED 


Among the board’s first actions was the 
election of Dr. James A. Killian Jr. as vice 
chairman. Killian is chairman of the corpo- 
ration of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 

The board's 15 members are selected by 
the President and approved by the Senate. 

Pace is to head a five-member executive 
committee which will be empowered to make 
major decisions during intervals between the 
monthly meetings of the board. Other mem- 
bers of the executive committee are Killian; 
Robert S. Benjamin, chairman of the United 
Artists Corp.; Joseph D. Hughes, vice presi- 
dent of T. Mellon & Sons, and Dr. Milton S, 
Eisenhower, president emeritus of Johns 
Hopkins University. 

Other committees set up Friday by the 
board will deal with selection of top officials, 
financing, special projects, programming 
for radio and for television, and interconnec- 
tion of public broadcasting stations. 

The corporation will maintain offices in 
both New York City and Washington. The 
New York quarters will be at the Madison 
Avenue headquarters of the International 
Executive Service Corp., of which Pace is 
president. The Washington quarters have 
not been decided upon. 

The board members were present in the 
White House Cabinet Room when Johnson 
signed the appropriations measure. He 
handed a pen used in the signing to a board 
member—Oveta Culp Hobby, president of 
the Houston Post and former secretary of 
health, education and welfare—but made no 
comments about the corporation. 


Development of School Library Resources 


HON. EDWARD W. BROOKE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 29, 1968 


Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, on April 
25, 1968, the International Reading As- 
sociation held its 13th annual conference 
in Boston. The IRA has a membership of 
approximately 56,000, and has been most 
active in promoting reading skills and 
opportunities for the youth of America. 

I ask unanimous consent that the reso- 
lution adopted by this organization, de- 
ploring proposed cuts in school library 
programs, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

THE INTERNATIONAL READING ASSOCIATION 
DEPLORES PROPOSED CUTS IN SCHOOL 
LISRARY PROGRAMS 
Be it resolved, that The International 

Reading Association, representing a cross 

section of educators involved with the teach- 

ing of reading at all levels of education, con- 
vey to policy-making citizens its grave con- 
cern about the proposed cut of 53 percent 

for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1968, 

in funds for Title II of the Elementary and 

Secondary Education Act. This Title, which 

provides for development of school library 

resources and other collections of materials, 
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reinforces and supports the central role of 
reading in the total school curriculum. 

Such a major decrease in the appropria- 
tion for this program could stifie progress 
in reading improvement and frustrate the 
efforts of teachers to make learning more 
effective. Its crippling effect would be felt 
most acutely by the very children who are 
in the greatest need of access to reading 
opportunities: the children of urban centers 
and other disadvantaged areas. The ability 
to read well is a condition of employment in 
today’s society; good instruction in reading 
and the development of good reading habits 
in children are basic to enduring skills. 
School library resources, especially those at 
the elementary level, may provide the only 
exposure the ghetto child has to books and 
other printed materials during the years in 
which he is learning to read. 

The International Reading Association ap- 
preciates the keen awareness of the admin- 
istration and the Congress of the relevance 
of reading improvement to the solution of 
a wide range of social, economic, and human 
problems. We urgently recommend that 
action be taken to restore to Title II the $99 
million presently appropriated. 


Public and Police Contribution in Preserv- 
ing Law and Order 


HON. WILLIAM A. BARRETT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 29, 1968 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
on, I include a letter I recently received 
from Mr. Samuel L. Evans, of the Phila- 
delphia Antipoverty Action Commission, 
to which he attached a letter from our 
police commissioner, Mr. Frank Rizzo, 
on the subject of public and police con- 
tribution in preserving law and order in 
the City of Brotherly Love. 

This is truly a fine example of the 
splendid cooperation we have in Phila- 
delphia between our city officials and our 
private citizens. 

The letters follow: 

PHILADELPHIA ANTIPOVERTY ACTION 
CoMMISSION, SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
COMMUNITY ACTION COUNCILS, 

Philadelphia, Pa., April 18, 1968. 

Dear Mr, Barrett: I pass on to you the 
attached letter from Police Commissioner 
Rizzo in reply to my letter of March 18, 
1968 re: public and police contribution in 
preserving law and order. 

The Police Commissioner in his letter ex- 

a high regard and interest in public 
participation and contribution and reflects 
the essential urgency that this teamwork 
continue. 

To this end, we trust that all shall pledge 
to work to further overall community bet- 
terment, thereupon maintaining the high 
image of our city. 

Very truly yours, 
SAMUEL L. EvANs, 
Chairman. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 
April 2, 1968. 
Mr. SAMUEL L. Evans, 
Vice Chairman, Philadelphia Anti-Poverty 
Action Commission, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dear Mr. Evans: Your letter concerning 
the decrease in crime experienced in Phila- 
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delphia during 1967 was received by my of- 
fice while I was out of town. 

At the time of the release of this informa- 
tion, I stated as some of the reasons for the 
decrease, the efficiency and the moderniza- 
tion of the Philadelphia Police Department. 
In conjunction with this statement, I have 
always maintained that no police depart- 
ment can operate effectively without the 
support and co-operation of the community 
it serves. 

The decrease in crime experienced by our 
city is an achievement that must be shared 
by all segments of our community. We in 
law enforcement are well aware of the part 
being played in community stability by the 
many organizations, societies and programs 
which have been working with the people 
to instill pride in personal accomplishment 
and civic awareness. 

Therefore, let me take this opportunity 
to state once again that the people of Phila- 
delphia are to be commended on this reduc- 
tion in the incidents of crime. No police de- 
partment could accomplish this reduction 
without the aid and cooperation of the people 
of the community. 

Sincerely, 
Frank L. Rizzo, 
Commissioner. 


State Allotments for Funded Programs 
for Fiscal Year 1968 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 29, 1968 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in the 
April issue of American Education, I 
found a most helpful State-by-State 
table which sets forth the State allot- 
ments for funded programs for fiscal 
year 1968. 

It is an appendix to an article written 
by Mr. Joe G. Keen, Director, Budget and 
Manpower Division, of the Office of Ed- 
ucation. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle and the tables which appear on pages 
32 to 35 of the issue be printed in the 
Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
and tables were ordered to be printed in 
the Recor», as follows: 

FEDERAL FUNDS: STATE ALLOTMENTS FOR 
FUNDED PROGRAMS, FISCAL YEAR 1968 
(By Joe G. Green) 

Approximately $3.9 billion is available this 
year for education programs administered by 
the U.S. Office of Education. This is almost 
18 times the level of 10 years ago, and repre- 
sents nearly one-third of the current Federal 
support for educational activities—refiecting 
both the increasing needs of education today 
and a greater Federal commitment on the 
part of Congress and the Administration to 
improve education for the American people. 

Of this amount, some $3.1 billion is dis- 
tributed to States on the basis of formulas 
prescribed in the basic laws. Approximately 
$2 billion, roughly two-thirds of the total 
State allotment figure, supports educational 
activities at the elementary and secondary 
school level. Higher education gets the next 


largest share, $687 million, followed by voca- 
tional education with $265 million and libra- 
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ries and community service activities with 
$99 million. 

All levels of education, from elementary 
through postgraduate, benefit from one or 
more of these programs. This breadth of sup- 
port is of recent vintage only. Prior to the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965, for example, there was no large-scale 
Federal support at that level except for the 
school construction and operations programs 
in federally impacted areas. Where there has 
been aid to land-grant colleges since 1862, 
there was no general program for college and 
university construction until the Higher 
Education Facilities Act of 1963. Of the 35 
programs on the State allotment tables, 23 
have come into being in the past five years. 

Emphasis has changed over the years as 
to the kinds of program support the Federal 
funds should be concerned with. A century 
ago the idea of a uniform grant to each State 
for the support of land-grant colleges was 
embodied in the Second Morrill Act, and 
later a variable amount based on population 
was authorized by the Bankhead-Jones Act. 
In vocational education, the Smith-Hughes 
Act of 1917 and the George-Barden Act of 
1946 set a pattern for categorical aid that 
was not broken until the Vocational Educa- 
tion Act of 1963. Even the National Defense 
Education Act of 1958, a landmark in many 
ways, at first applied to fairly narrow and 
limited categories of special needs in educa- 
tion—mainly support for programs dealing 
with instruction in mathematics, science, 
foreign languages, and other specified cate- 
gories identified as critical to the national 
defense. 

Today's federally supported programs are 
still categorical in the sense that Congress 
has established specific areas of program con- 
cern. But within the categories there is a 
greater degree of flexibility than in past 
years and a greater responsiveness to special 
needs of different communities. Title I of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act, 
for example, is broadly and y con- 
cerned with the education of disadvant- 
aged” children of low-income families. But 
communities have a wide latitude in using 
the funds provided under the title. Some 
schools may emphasize remedial reading 
classes, others may add health services or 
counseling or a food program, and still 
others may use funds for summer classes. 

Similar use of imagination is encouraged 
in setting up community affairs programs 
under title I of the Higher Education Act of 
1965. And title III of the ESEA, which sup- 
ports a program popularly called Projects 
to Advance Creativity in Education, is 
frankly interested in stimulating new and 
improved ways to do things in school. 

Those who identify areas deserving of Fed- 
eral concern have made a significant shift 
in emphasis. Federal aid in the past more 
often than not was aimed at providing 
equipment, materials, and buildings. In 
recent times, however, increasing attention 
has been placed on programs that contribute 
directly to human resources. The varlety of 
student aid programs—fellowships, grants, 
Work-Study, and loans—now avallable to 
help young people obtain a college education 
is a prime example of this trend. Another 
is the teacher-training programs which seek 
to improve the qualifications of all types of 
educational personnel. Still another is the 
adult basic education program which in the 
first three years of its existence has helped 
approximately 1.2 million men and women 
to a better life. In research, this new em- 
phasis is seen in the increase of exemplary 
and demonstration projects which seek to 
spread the benefits of experimentation to 
a wider audience of teachers and students, 
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ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 
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Equipment and minor remodeling (NDEA III) 


State materials centers and serv- State educational handica 
— A ices (ESEA I bei (ESEA VI) - 
Basic grants Administration (ESEA V) Grants ! Loans 2 Administration 
po e EENT $1, 177, 009, 192 $13, 990, 808 $99,234,000 $187, 876, 000 $25, 287, 500 $14, 250, 000 $75, 680, 000 $6, 469, 091 $2, 000, 000 
37, 773, 357 377, 734 1,767, 887 3, 424, 541 497, 350 263, 547 1,918, 412 31,736 36, 897 
1, 816, 482 150, 000 124, 452, 588 171, 871 100, 000 105, 239 „30 10, 000 
9, 976, 695 150, 000 816, 510 1,661,909 300, 954 103, 733 774, 785 x 16,782 
23, 491, 781 234, 918 906, 017 1, 936, 328, 124 137, 460 000, 12,618 19, 234 
85, 936, 416 859, 364 9, 337, 16, 449, 141 , 895, 749 1, 106, 581 5, 273, 406 415, 539 177,666 
9,672, 195 150, 000 1, 064, 689 1,977, 876 347, 190 131,656 812, 768 45,789 20, 077 
9, 062, 813 150, 000 1, 400, 476 2,676, 143 386, 662 170, 519 718, 891 117, 872 26, 820 
2, 535, 307 150, 000 260, 120 658, 430 192, 381 100, 000 163, 493 „170 10, 000 
5,933. 620 150, 000 336, 897 857,785 206, 022 100, 000 172, 293 25, 334 10, 000 
32, 933, 155 329, 332 2, 648, 847 5, 245, 934 652, 801 2, 266, 713 94, 348 54, 369 
37, 681, 38) 376, 814 2,152, 555 4. 223. 564 577,997 314,971 2.253. 27.628 45,633 
2, 430, 150, 000 386, 217 858, 244 213, 704 ~ 298, 618 31,355 10, 000 
3, 095, 753 150, 000 360, 311 848,919 217, 211 100, 000 360, 587 9,750 10, 000 
47, 499, 842 474, 998 5, 337, 276 9, 565, 795 1, 013, 556 687, 167 3, 056, 685 , 469 102, 071 
15, 973, 553 159, 736 2,534, 729 4,624, 411 610, 586 3, 1,946, 443 140, 520 49, 541 
15, 674, 581 156, 746 1, 448, 999 2, 669, 953 402, 486 199, 790 1, 130, 606 103, 815 27,395 
10, 495, 541 150, 1, 115, 859 2, 213, 590 354, 128 156, 308 898, 884 , 583 22, 338 
32, 871, 586 328, 716 1, 505, 814 3, 071, 760 417, 806 235, 368 1,610, 633 , 829 32, 184 
32, 673, 571 326, 736 1, 902, 770 3, 551, 093 476, 462 263, 2, 009, 273 151, 035 38, 966 
„605, 865 150, 000 506, 785 1, 078, 491 236, 260 100, 000 447, 007 35,710 10, 000 
15, 482, 996 154, 830 1, 830, 047 3, 397, 502 464, 535 227,938 1, 304, 710 143, 768 35, 824 
17,914, 276 179, 143 2,658, 619 4, 835, 193 581, 783 346, 1, 553, 953 273, 49,579 
34, 269, 334 342, 693 4, 634, 860 7, 885, 320 955, 682 585, 3,390, 149 352, 160 87, 856 
20, 020, 502 200, 205 1, 979, 521 3, 470, 610 482,274 255, 057 1,570, 349 175, 693 37, 165 
39, 559, 828 395, 1. 173, 309 2, 388, O11 380, 091 184, 471 1, 330, 738 19, 787 25, 594 
24, 417,125 244,171 2, 236, 998 4. 126, 703 533, 910 296, 211 1, 639, 964 178, 566 42. 491 
3, 666, 149 150, 000 371,750 851, 654 214, 585 100, 000 339, 695 „986 10, 000 
6, 029, 159 150, 000 742, 427 1, 501, 013 275, 106 100, 364 591, 630 60, 319 14, 368 
963, 372 150, 000 218, 847 584, 322 190, 404 100, 000 115, 302 , 206 10, 000 
1, 438, 907 150, 000 334, 794, 968 200, 831 100, 000 262, 364 36, 614 10, 000 
ees 25, 471, 868 254,719 3,214,941 6, 078, 962 679, 227 400, 066 1, 792,228 315, 069 63, 066 
10, 494, 933 000 585, 437 1, 184, 497 255, 743 100, 000 598, 278 28,678 11, 763 
121, 097, 330 1,210,973 8, 122, 336 15, 596,196 1, 450, 1, 075, 982 4, 203, 741 895, 787 161,727 
53, 123, 825 238 2, 353, 748 4,705, 505 622, 127 371, 623 2. 578, 830 20, 839 50. 920 
4, 467, 4 31, 096 806, 364 206, 396 100, 000 341, 302 21, 604 10, 000 
2 35, 843, 674 358, 437 5, 357, 489 9, 489, 272 1, 078, 054 701, 492 4,080, 409 415, 830 104, 331 
18, 106, 545 181, 065 1,211, 458 2, 341, 621 387,284 169, 1, 038, 377 21, 412 23, 180 
—.— 8, 426, 612 , 000 , 243 1,931, 407 337, 476 128,794 745, 215 36, 134 19, 157 
49, 346, 231 493, 462 5, 590, 970 10, 273, 043 1, 034, 524 771. 4, 036, 521 640, 847 108, 853 
3,693,961 000 423.153 966, 799 211, 259 286, 848 56, 112 10, 000 
32, 410,715 324, 107 1, 286, 889 2,603, 012 404, 942 207, 146 1, 454, 248 16, 060 27,970 
EFAS S 5, 815, 575 150, 000 377,371 833, 672 214, 536 100, 000 361,319 24,950 10, 000 
as 34, 417,670 344,177 1, 774, 313 3, 647,737 497, 987 273, 483 1,912, 33, 268 38, 238 
ate ioe 77, 122, 017 771, 220 5,322, 514 9. 893, 210 1, 175, 595 737,950 5, 073, 135 159, 155 109, 811 
„ 3,181,914 , 000 582, 833 1, 165, 174 264,277 100, 560, 6, 404 11, 533 
W 1.765. 195 , 000 208, 063 562, 265 182, 331 3 185, 766 18, 547 10, 000 
ini; 29, 146, 020 291, 460 2,076, 258 4,175,918 549, 649 304, 744 1,974, 056 58, 696 44,292 
Washington. 11, 965, 941 150, 1,589, 629 2, 868, 147 449, 344 „100. 59.745 29, 656 
West Virginia. 17, 464, 174, 644 858, 758 1, 840, 104 316, 091 144,955 928, 179 8, 259 18, 353 
Wisconsin 15, 343, 592 153, 436 2, 277, 841 3, 960, 810 462 288, „729. 271,950 42, 300 
Wyoming 1,601,175 150, 000 4.290 504, 969 181, 253 100, 150, 938 4,205 10, 000 
Outlying a 31, 806, 653 310, 136 2. 420, 341 4. 546, 244 i 415, 049 1.229, 64. 424 32, 000 
Elementary and secondary education Vocational education 
Guidance, School assistance to federally Vocational Education Act of 1963 
State counseling, affected areas Coorg- Darden Smith-Hughes 
and Garu | — EPPO al kuppe Act 
(NDEA V-A) Operations Construction State grants Work-study mental acts 
(Public Law 874) (Public Law 815) 
TO a a ss ti app sca aN E INEEN T a $24,500,000 8395. 390, 000 $24,772,498 $198, 225, 000 $10, 000, 000 $49, 990, 823 $7, 161, 455 
463, 990 8. 955, 406 92, 000 4. 589, 666 197, 787 1, 140, 849 143, 330 
50, 9, 762, 046 821, 000 243, 040 15, 881 259, 576 30, 000 
211, 036 6, 285, 722 545, 000 1, 842, 665 83, 7 279, 51, 789 
241, 872 1,953, 560 29, 000 2, 475, 963 105, 390 797,790 85, 107 
2, 234, 188 60, 978, 019 4. 142. 498 14, 917, 026 919, 639 2,549, y 
252, 472 10, 290, 723 55, 000 1, 992, 977 101, 059 
337,272 2,616, 498 2, 183, 680 132, 821 
65, 045 2. 350.131 399. 998 25.024 
83.354 4.618, 402 543, 244 31, 280 
683, 699 12, 953, 787 68 6, 196, 204 272, 860 
573, 845 12, 330, 086 710, 000 5, 815, 882 247, 836 
94,918 6, 857, 193 2, 174, 000 779, 107 43,311 661 
94, 436 3 ee 858, 478 38, 980 „430 
1, 283, 562 9, 983, 678 220, 000 8, 266, 810 503, 371 
622,990 3, 039, 259 596, 000 4,781,770 46, 873 1, 440, 031 193, 488 
344, 499 1, 787, 388 114, 000 2, 846, 311 140, 039 1, 327, 878 122, 556 
285, 300 3, 196, 140 804, 000 2, 326, 685 114, 534 784, 91, 385 
727 6, 040, 371 1, 004, 000 4, 089, 596 175, 651 1, 324, 728 143, 135 
490, 008 3, 001, 338 333, 000 4, 585, 248 269 912, 068 134, 293 
121, 900 2, 661, 479 27, 000 1, 173, 870 51, 011 310, 388 48, 182 
450, 499 18, 746, 284 679, 000 3, 350, 943 185, 275 666, 815 118, 672 
623, 472 10, 412, 223 111, 000 4, 492, 554 251, 686 833, 089 179, 461 
1. 104. 807 4. 981, 623 4, 000 7, 778, 655 427,817 1, 798, 6: 7, 765 
467, 363 AS e pe ee 3,641, 294 180, 944 1, 312, 235 141,929 
321, 854 2, 478, 037 184, 000 3,137,749 137,633 1, 163, 31 „308 
„336 5, 221, 005 121, 000 4, 535, 632 216, 555 1,390, 173, 605 
93,954 3, 228, 800 19, 000 802, 261 38, 018 299, 881 665 
682 3, 802, 700 490, 000 1, 474, 594 71.223 642.728 54. 271 
, 000 2,719, 033 90, 000 „107 19.249 228, 058 , 000 
1, 909 i, 693, 628 155, 000 7, 660 32,724 228, 34, 050 
793, 072 7.904. 435 797, 000 5, 330, 872 320, 983 876, 457 201, 903 
147,918 7,912, 906 1, 181, 000 1, 267,614 248 245, 43, 107 
, 033, 751 21, 055, 954 22, 000 13, 539, 819, 542 2, 700, 384 575, 316 
335 9, 344, 737 1, 275, 000 6, 647, 542 „447 2. 032. 505 1, 793 
87,691 2, 359, 730 365, 000 811, 763 35, 611 434, 085 „740 
1,311,989 9, 660, 120 186, 000 9, 903, 582 516, 364 2, 201, 568 ), 365 
291, 500 8, 932, 441 1,111, 000 2, 969, 877 126, 083 735, 384 96, 258 
240, 909 1 1,991,915 100, 578 4 73,613 
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Elementary and secondary education Vocational education 
State Guidance, School assistance to federally Vocational Education Act of 1963 
counseling, affected areas George-Barden Smith-Hughes 
and ne | — ——— ͤſp — eee 24 supple- Act 
(ND EA V-A) State grants Work-study mentai acts 


ee Construction 
(Public Law 874) (Public Law 815) 


wo 
— 
w 


-I E E ENI L ENOO EE, $1, 368, 843 


tA 
PN 
ey 
“ww 


3 $11, 164, 872 $552, 457 $2, 343 
861,074 43, 792 


Rhode Island 102, 627 AA Ce ae Ss s $ 231, 350 901 
South Carolins 351,727 6, 682, 898 $179, 000 3, 639, 695 158, 326 973, 362 114,757 
Dakota. 8 3, 446, 992 87, 000 817, 192 093 436, 475 94 
Tennessee , 854 4,915, 534 285, 000 4,881, 629 204, 525 1, 426, 595 159, 386 
Texas , 380, 889 20, 904, 631 2, 179, 000 12, 676, 680 563, 525 2,357, 417 359. 602 
Utah 145,027 4. 505, 686 304, 000 1, 184, 139 54, 861 228, 854 38, 478 
Vermont. 50, 591 122, 508 480, 096 20, 693 228, 058 33, 318 
Virginia. ._ 556, 981 24, 455, 489 5, 430, 470 243, 023 1,294, 292 173, 136 
ashi 372,927 10, 549, 718 2.955, 581 161,213 723.517 113, 306 
West Virgin 230,791 465, 327 2,369, 947 103, 465 604, 758 91,340 
531,926 1, 669, 789 4, 136, 687 „893 1, 364, 517 162, 247 
Wyoming , 000 1,034, 017 341,187 17,324 228, 058 . 
C ͤ ͤͤ̃ S 2 — 392, 000 7, 064, 338 1, 836, 000 3, 677, 106 165, 979 ESS SIO) Asati 
HIGHER EDUCATION 
College of A. & M. Arts Undergraduate instructional Construction (HEFA) 
resources (HEA VI) 
State - 
Educational 
Second Bankhead- TV Other Undergraduate Other State State opportunity 
Morrill Act Jones Act equipment equipment public undergraduate administration planning 1 7 0 
TCT KA ͤ $2,500,000 $11,950,000 51, 500. 000 $13,000,000 $67,000,000 3200. 000. 000 83, 000. 000 54, 000. 000 $50, 700, 000 
50, 000 227,647 24,704 214, 013 1,627, 668 3, 198, 834 52, 985 66, 488 718, 369 
$ 50, 000 155,376 868 7,522 59, 393 169, 998 18, 000 23, 267 21,639 
50, 000 180, 951 17, 266 149, 639 640, 961 1, 877, 254 41, 808 40, 904 570, 370 
50, 000 192, 458 14, 390 124,712 874, 834 1,793, 588 42,239 47,557 480, 519 
50, 000 523, 580 164, 029 1, 421, 587 5,265,020 21, 845, 718 183, 020 288, 928 5, 086, 242 
50, 000 191, 21, 182, 848 748, 599 2.483.671 45,031 51,945 739, 673 
50, 000 210, 260 17, 024 147, 542 701, 230 2, 676, 180 46,319 67, 011 „ 
50, 000 i í „705 128,815 467,984 30, 023 y 96, 401 
383 Se 11, 203 97,092 115, 866 1, 203, 447 0 43.435 427. 836 
50. 000 26 , 965 368 1,871,424 5, 196, 834 66, 164 § 1, 200, 155 
50, 000 243, 723 3 228, 476 1, 680, 197 3,745, 57, 468 83, 388 854, 
50, 000 s 5,314 „048 261, 525 759, 930 32, 501 28, 180 178, 501 
50, 000 165, 858 6, 598 57,177 697 816, 98 33,215 32,710 210, 385 
50, 000 389, 618 66, 341 574,954 2,674,158 10, 163, 100 102, 3 2,495,496 
50, 000 y „043 329, 704 1, 660, 821 „132, 66, 461 t 1, 405, 165 
50, 000 215, 543 26,59 230, 486 1,147, 3, 273, 427 52, 323 „ sf 
50, 000 201.783 22,670 196, 475 828, 828 , 646, 008 47, 169 70, 135 859, 108 
50, 000 21 24,592 213, 125 1.454, 405 3, 003, 519 51, 125 , 66. 787,654 
50, 000 227, 416 28,672 248, 493 1. 478, 016 3, 519, 830 55, 295 61,591 8 
50, 000 ; 53,911 448,711 890, 660 34,638 5 203,615 
50, 000 700 21,417 185, 616 1, 080, 666 3, 253, 871 51,709 74, 187 y 
50, 000 272, 376 52, 261 52, 923 1,732,775 6, 360, 586 73, 097 133, 1, 864, 781 
50,000 949 576, 059 „720, 894 9, 268, 702 95, 632 135, 511 2, 292, 475 
50, 000 231, 144 32, 88 284, 1,491, 648 4, 251, 238 60, 269 82, 1, 199, 948 
50, 000 201,772 19, 224 66, 1, 002, 140 2, 240, 072 45, 013 64, 606, 182 
50, 000 252, 677 5, 927 311, 367 1, 582, 831 4,539, 156 62, 307 95,634 1, 293, 
50, 000 < 6, 133 3,155 292, 342 786, 225 33, 056 33, 032 227, 980 
50, 000 83, 13,326 115, 495 568, 520 1,640,176 , 789 46, 487,134 
50, 000 156, 781 1, 548 13, 418 89, 723 328, 371 21,759 23, 001 59, 
50, 000 0 6, 451 55, 263, 667 , 006 32, 37,976 210, 953 
50, 000 201 25, 84 223. 1, 784, 573 5, 055, 032 66, 511 84. 894. 
50, 000 172. 605 £ 71 478, 603 1.099, 511 35,677 35,112 270, 522 
50, 000 „897 117, 053 1, 014, 470 4,036,894 16, 867, 427 152,753 259, 3, 989, 452 
50, 000 258, 295 „226 326, 2, 159, 919 4,748, 65, 883 97,980 1, 199, 483 
50, 000 165, 032 6,944 60, 312, 788 788, 666 33, 107 34, 455 248, 870 
50, 000 „710 68, 888 597, 024 3,463,504 10. 074, 030 106, 846 560 2, 457, 488 
50, 000 205, 341 25, 234 218, 697 1, 027, 455 2,821, 022 49, 816 63, 095 864, 095 
50, 000 92, 19,645 170, 258 777,176 2, 442, 360 45, 006 59,010 667, 895 
50, 000 419, 049 77, 041 667, 690 4,311,271 11.038. 512 113, 560 190, 824 2,544, 149 
50, 000 170, 429 8, 042 69, 697 296, 236 950, 233 34, 183 55 287, 
50, 000 15, 873 137, 566 1, 192, 296 2, 200, 358 45, 302 5 479,512 
50, 000 166,175 7,358 63, 769 346, 331 839, 615 33,314 37,510 243, 
50, 000 „786 31.409 272,215 1, 563, 455 3, 669, 668 57, 203 78, 444 1, 035, 012 
50, 000 77, 84. 339 730,942 3,572,262 10, 481, 437 108, 267 161, 708 2, 786, 197 
50, 000 171, 169 17,296 149, 899 479, 868 1, 586 39, 499 „207 609. 
50. 000 267 4,626 40, 179, 007 506, 765 30, 641 34,775 160, 556 
50, 000 44.290 25,945 224. 857 1, 553, 572 3, 702, 340 56, 060 , 867 822, 
50, 000 217,818 32, 342 280, 1,115, 036 3,921, 752 54,702 68, 950 1, 054, 029 
50, 000 194, 220 14, 436 125, 109 953, 457 1, 841, 829 42,780 * 48,899 480, 
50, 000 929 36, 322 314, 1, 633, 948 4,778, 123 63, 488 95, 275 1, 268, 199 
Wyoming 50, 000 157, 845 2,973 25, 769 134, 560 376, 968 27,199 26, 689 108, 118 
%% Fi 52s oS a aia a aana aE 50, 000 . 12. 069 04, 813, 346 1. 803. 790 130, 393 78.717 0 
Student aid Libraries and community service 
Contributions Public Institutional Library Public University 
State to loan Insured College library Interlibrary library services to libra community Adult 
fund loan voy services ration services n construction service basic Total 
(DEA 11) reserves (HEA IV-C) = (LSCA 1) (aca m) 5 ra (LSCA 11) (HEA I) education 


3, 288, 811 633, 492 42, 434 38, 000 23, 750 330, 490 185, 126 901, 330 76, 338, 475 
114, 209 136, 935 40, 169 38, 000 23,750 97,342 106, 520 126, 288 15, 439, 573 

1, 236, 513 312, 656 40,974 38, 000 23,750 179, 848 138, 461 302, 940 , 841, 052 
1,975, 803 391,716 ål, 38, 000 23,7 147, 39 538, 650, 229 
10, 960, 046 , 666, 778 51, 753 38, 000 23,750 1,285,175 549,393 1. 590, 550 277, 819, 013 
1, 480, 456 386, 437 41, 311 38, 000 23, 214, 491 147, 228, „501, 746 
1, 389, 663 514, 029 41, 38, 000 274, 169, 107 394, 974 982 
271, 172 172, 40, 334 38, 000 23,750 114, 221 112, 283 146, 034 9, 337, 599 
652, 969 224, 762 40, 571 38, 000 7 138,5 119, 584 196, 191 18, 410, 455 

3, 609, 753 908, 43, 703 38, 000 23,750 459, 241, 536 874,905 86, 864, 024 
= . 3,670. 777 743, 951 42,949 38, 000 23.750 382, 353 207,226 1,132,351 85, 314, 055 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Student aid Libraries and community service 
Contributions Public Institutional Library Public Universi! 
State to loan Insured College library Interlibrary library services to library commun Adult 
fund n 8 Services aon services iG T construction service basi Total 
(NDEA 11) reserves (HEA IV-C) (LSCA1) Cc III) Coe ey (LSCA 11) (HEA 1) education 

$271, 354 $17, 365 $444, 271 $203, $40, 473 $38, 000 $23, 750 $128, 520 $117, 338 $211, 515 $17,712, 249 
S 507. 431 208. 40, 499 38, 000 23,7 131, 159 116, 923 138, 479 2, 519, 660 
9, 835, 480 92, 355 5, 835,064 1, 746, 355 47.539 38, 000 23, 750 853, 010 359,848 1,221,492 127, 785, 929 
5, 538, 167 46, 651 3, 094, 248 861, 433 487 38, 000 23, 750 437,515 219, 485 486, 403 $7, 120, 502 
3, 870, 730 25, 899 2, 238, 625 550, 42, 062 38, 000 23.250 291, 444 167, 34 251, 953 42, 051, 329 
3, 385, 997 11 157 1,698, 906 455, 789 1, 629 38, 000 23,7 247, 053 154, 895 on ee 37, 270, 899 
3, 104, 373 209, 2, 889, 083 596, 161 42,272 38, 000 23.250 312, 962 177, 483 768, 082 67, 388, 860 
3, 553, 117 276, 071 3, 295, 109 631, 904 42, 436 38, 000 23, 750 329,745 186, 934 1, 061, 473 67, 101, 901 
802, 507 10, 000 649, 130 258, 291 40,725 38, 000 23,750 154, 322 124, 078 75, 918 14, 744, 071 
2, 141, 327 95, 600 2, 000, 068 606, 374 42,319 38, 000 23.250 317,757 186, 299 , 086 59, 005, 532 
7,349, 650 143, 679 3, 443, 943 940,915 43, 850 38, 000 23,7 474,787 230, 913 635, 897 69, 613, 590 
9, 035, 316 72, 229 5,165,064 1,377,606 45, 850 38, 000 23.2 679, 873 „097 835, 165 102, 014, 539 
4,729, 346 0, 286 2, 709, 659 657, 518 42,553 38, 000 23,750 341,771 186, 982 314,574 52, 390, 418 
2, 389, 139 24,124 2, 781, 022 455,712 41,629 38, 000 23,750 247,017 156, 385 702, 974 64, 243, 037 
5, 096, 358 , 980 3, 255, 492 805, 469 43, 230 38, 000 23,750 11, 238 , 693 , 682 64, 670, 769 
. 520, 705 210, 196 40, 505 38, 000 23,750 131, 740 117,716 146, 759 14, 021,718 
1, 860, 542 3,178 1, 142, 175 330, 484 41, 055 38, 000 23.250 188, 219 5, 628 88, 955 23, 286, 902 
S 168, 411 146, 589 40,213 38, 000 23.250 101, 875 110, 598 117.374 7, 525, 170 
831, 428 10, 000 422, 463 199, 116 40, 454 38, 000 23.250 126, 538 116, 434 43,716 9, 960, 807 
3, 526, 121 49, 664 2,853,533 1. 090, 767 44,537 38, 000 23, 545, 194 265, 589 888, 911 72, 300, 335 
1, 066, 207 57, 691 848, 002 255, 312 40,711 38, 000 23.250 152, 923 124, 761 255, 945 29, 350, 579 
15,723,601 1. 432, 353 8,999,979 2,840,719 52, 549 38, 000 23, 1, 366, 846 542,140 2,446, 242 255, 064, 177 
4,727,514 345, 819 4, 699, 579 844, 066 43, 407 38, 000 23 429, 360 220, 510 1, 250,671 106. 371,773 
980, 870 2.770 610, 560 203, 285 40, 473 38, 000 23, 750 128, 495 115, 922 156, 675 14, 571, 626 
9, 685, 682 968, 096 5,966,983 1, 685, 192 47,259 38, 000 23, 7! 824, 274 50,080 1,013,522 119, 525, 824 
3, 405, 650 13,910 2, 089, 928 480, 232 41,741 38, 000 23, 258, 159, 779 415, 620 49,994,124 
2.632, 370 16, 034 1,339, 727 388, 844 41, 323 38, 000 23, 750 215, 621 147, 325 03, 568 27,104, 874 
10, 027, 236 644, 308 6,887,674 1,948, 566 48, 465 38, 000 23, 750 947, 9 852 1, 467, 036 137, 322, 297 
1,131, 228 10, 000 583, 934 240, 363 40, 643 38, 000 23,750 145, 905 121, 758 , 663 14, 255,875 
1, 889, 895 177,921 2, 549, 370 489, 102 41,782 38, 000 23, 262, 694 162, 270 803 61, 645, 979 
P 666, 383 211, 135 40, 509 38, 000 23, 750 132, 181 116, 752 147, 591 16, 967, 585 
4, 079, 286 68, 354 3, 468, 324 682, 542 42, 668 38, 000 23.250 353, 520 194, 015 037 72, 169, 475 
8, 155, 009 611, 754 7,988,814 1,664, 458 47,164 38, 000 23, 750 814, 557 358,627 2.082, 928 180, 924, 262 
E 943, 337 245, 448 40, 666 38, 000 23,750 148, 292 124, 273 , 059 18, 699, 967 
632, 799 35, 000 329, 367 163, 671 40, 292 38, 000 23,750 109, 896 09, 865 125, 774, 6, 891, 574 
3, 049, 292 287, 160 3, 113, 643 747, 843 42, 966 38, 000 23.250 384, 181 207, 934 1, 508 86, 602, 330 
4, 154, 236 17, 321 2, 071, 817 565, 959 42,134 38, 000 23,750 298, 781 172, 599 , 799 48, 290, 511 
1, 892, 594 8,129 1, 690, 626 403, 825 41,391 38, 000 23.250 222. 655 144, 321 427, 880 34, 273, 511 
4,998, 341 381, 317 2,763, 365 745, 365 42,955 38, 000 23, 750 383, 017 210, 097 465, 302 51, 172, 508 
ot aaa, 238, 079 153, 903 40, 137 38, 000 23,7 105, 108, , 299 7, 011, 303 
1, 004, 704 443, 361 2, 686, 000 614, 720 , 899 76, 000 42,750 354, 723 167,716 711, 800 65, 907, 776 


1 Includes Arts and Humanities grants to States. 


ra 
Includes Arts and Humanities fone to nonprofit private schools. 


3 Includes funds transferred from the Department of the Interior, Bureau of Indian Affairs 
technical and reserves. 
* Amounts represent initial-year awards only. 
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Questionnaire Results and Newsletter 
HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 29, 1968 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, the tabula- 
tion of my 1968 questionnaire has now 
been completed, and I feel sure my col- 
leagues will be interested in knowing how 
the people of South Dakota’s Second 
District feel about many of these vital 
Issues. 

The results are most revealing, and I 
insert in the Record this summary and 
the accompanying newsletter, as follows: 


From THE DESK ‘or E, Y. BERRY, SECOND 
DISTRICT, SOUTH DAKOTA 


APRIL 1968. 

DEAR FRIEND: The response to my annual 
questionnaire has always been gratifying and 
your advice has always been helpful. It has 
been especially true this year. Thousands 
have responded, and hundreds have written 
letters explaining their views, I have person- 
ally reviewed all of them. Knowing of your 
interest in the final tabulation, I have pre- 
pared a resume which appears on the reverse 
side of this letter. You will note the returns 
are in percentages. None of the returns will 
total 100 percent since the difference falls 
into the category of “undecided.” Several 
pieces of legislation have been acted upon 
since your poll has been received, and I 
should report on how I have voted. 


TRAVEL TAX 


On the questionnaire 52% indicated sup- 
port for some restraints on foreign travel. 
I followed your wishes in supporting House 
passage of a bill imposing a five percent ticket 
tax on all overseas airline flights. The bill also 
reduced from $100 to $10 the amount of duty- 
free goods which travelers abroad can bring 
home. 

CIVIL RIGHTS 


As this bill passed the House last year, it 
was a five page, well written and carefully 
considered piece of legislation. The Senate 
failed to touch it until after Congress recon- 
vened in January. Then after two months of 
debate, amendments, amendments to amend- 
ments, and substitutes for amendments, the 
bill came back to the House, 50 page docu- 
ment with much new legislation upon which 
no hearings had ever been held. 

Under the procedure adopted by the Dem- 
ocratic leadership, the House had one hour 
to consider the bill and then to vote it up 
or down without being able to dot an “I” or 
cross a T.“ It has always been my under- 
standing that the legislative branch is com- 
posed of two bodies with an equal obligation 
to the people of the nation to hold hearings, 
obtain testimony for and against, debate, 
and compromise, if necessary, to obtain the 
best possible legislation. 

I resent this “gun at the head” approach 
and voted to send the bill to conference 
where the House might have an opportu- 
nity to at least be a co-equal branch of 
Congress. This motion failed by 34 votes. 
It is true that 52% of you people told me 
you opposed the “open housing” provision 
of the bill, but at the same time, 71% fa- 


vored stricter handling of rioters and dem- 
onstrators. Because the bill had a strong 
anti-riot provision, as well as other good law 
enforcement provisions, I followed your ad- 
vice and voted to make these provisions law. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


My bill enlarging the Badlands National 
Monument into the former gunnery range 
area with the provision that former Indian 


on the Oahe Irrigation project May 23 and 
24. Am hopeful of speedy action following 
the hearings ...My industrial develop- 
ment bill which provides a tax incentive to 
any industry locating on or near an Indian 
reservation has a good chance of passage 
this session. This could bring much indus- 
try to South Dakota . . . Prospects are good 
for the reactivation of the Black Hills Ord- 
nance Depot at Edgemont under city man- 
agement ... Study of the feasibility of a 
straw pulping plant at Mobridge has been 
financed and will go forward at once... An 
industrial plant may be located at Swift 
Bird near Gettysburg, where the Job Corps 
center has been abandoned. . . There is a 
good chance of helpful farm legislation in 
this election year ... The Bureau of Rec- 
lamation will begin a reconnaissance study 
this month of the Lower James water de- 
velopment program ... A plan for Texas 
to steal Missouri river water has been 
scotched. 

With my Kindest regards and best wishes, 
I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
E. Y. Berry. 
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[Percentages are the yes“ or ho“ votes only—the balance represents the percentage of those undecided] 
Percent Percent 
Yes No Yes No 
Vietnam: Do you approve of the President's conduct of the war 15, 75 Imports: Should limited im impa peal be imposed to protect agriculture, textiles, 
Which of w following policies would you favor regarding U.S. involvement in mnog Sud er aaa sernai 83 10 
Vietnam Crime: In dealing with civil disorder do you favor: 
ae ‘wees i 8 Percent 
M ~ a= = nnn anna nnn anna n nanan a) Stricter handling of rioters and demonstrators by police and the courts. 71 
p Pull back and maintain policing action.. ---- 4 325 More programs to improve slum We E S 13 
Halt bombing in North Vietnam. ---- 22 c) Federal assistance for local law entorcement_.--_...--________-___- 16 
Take all action necessary to win. r : Agriculture: 
Should — United States continue to trade with nations that are aiding North Do you favor legislation which would strengthen the right of farmers to bargain 
a nn nnn nae nn 7 collectively on par of 1 commodities? 10 
ee Would yo — 2 pa gery! ee 8 the world 2 1 Do you favor the prope teglc gra in ri rve pro pram? 27 
na: Do you favor the admission o! na "1h > ear 
Foreign aid: Do you believe our foreign aid program should be: 2 Tana? Feral ah = sf rural fais ey ast ay 61 
Percent Travel tax: 7 you support some retraint on foreign travel by Americans, including 
Continued at same rate A a travel (O08... now :. st eeae ee 42 
8 Moderatel 29 Firearms: Do. 15 favor Federal control of the ownership and sale of firearms7 a. 7 
Cut materi i 63 Poverty: In 1967 Congress appropriated $1,700,000,000 for the antipoverty program. 
Taxes: Do you favor the administration's proposed 10 percent tax increase ! 89 Should the program be: 
Spoli. you believe that Federal spending on domestic programs should be us 
If Government spending were cut, list in order of preference those programs 8 
ye fee! 3 be cut most heavily: 2 (c) — 
aA S A S E SNE E A E N, 
Aid 3 Incentive: Do you favor —— providing tax incentives to employers for part of 
1 the cost of Gaining R NE T OE N A ean E 31 
5 Medicare: Do you think the 8 program is — 2. wWell7. 36 
4 Civil rights: De ye you 5 open housing legislation $1 
6 Credibility: Do an Se feel we are receiving accurate — reliable information on Gov- 
T E ̃ ̃ . 2 p 


Retirement of Clinton Leon Davis, of 
Georgia, as Director of Information and 
Education, U.S. Forest Service 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 29, 1968 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, on 
April 19, Clinton Leon Davis, a native 
Georgian, retired as Director of Infor- 
mation and Education of the U.S. Forest 
Service. 

Clint, as he is known to his many 
friends throughout the world, has given 
31 years of dedicated service to forestry 
and conservation. As director of the 
Smokey Bear program, he did more 
than any other individual toward the 
prevention of forest fires not only in the 
South, but nationwide. 

In the April issue of American Forests, 
his close friend, the distinguished author 
and writer, Mike Frome, honored Clint 
with an article worthy of ‘his background 
and accomplishments. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle, a letter from Edward P. Cliff, Chief 
of the U.S. Forest Service, and a news 
release relating to Mr. Davis’ retirement, 
be printed in the Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


CLINT Davis 
(By Mike Frome) 

In the course of past carpetbaggings 
through the piney woods and sandy flats 
and red clays of South Georgia I thought 
I had encountered most of the places with 
the strange and sweet sounding names, like 
Ocilla, Willacoohee, Ty Ty and Pecan City, 
which are the specialty of that section of 
the country. There has lately come to my 
attention, however, the existence of an 
especially odd place-name, Unadilla. I believe 
it to be an honest place and an honest name. 
But do not ask me why. 


A study of maps reveals that Unadilla lies 
north of Codele and south of Macon, and 
that it has been there for some time. I am 
certain this community has distinctions, 
though none is disclosed through a search of 
atlases and encyclopedias. But I have lately 
learned, through painstaking study, that 
Unadilla is indeed the birthplace of record 
of a figure of infiuence in the fields of forestry 
and conservation, one Clint Davis by name. 

At least that is the name he has been 

for years. Now, it may be revealed that 
it is not his rightful one. Once I asked him 
if he might not have been called Clinton 
by his mother or possibly have had a middle 
initial like “F,” to stand for Clinton Forest. 
“No, Iam only Clint Davis,” he replied firmly, 
controlling the usual tell-tale shift of the 
eyes in such circumstances. The truth is that 
the pride of Unadilla is registered on his 
birth certificate as Clinton Leon, and by 
these names he will henceforth be called. 

Clinton Leon is retiring as Director of 
Information and Education of the Forest 
Service. He has been with this agency of the 
Department of Agriculture for 30 years. For 
the last one-third of that period I have 
known him well and studied him closely. 
We have been together at work and play in 
New York, New Orleans, Washington, Wil- 
Uamsburg. Boise, and several way stops in 
between. Therefore, as he takes his leave 
of government service, it is only proper that 
I should analyze his performance and per- 
sonality in their true perspective. 

My investigators in Georgia report that 
Clinton Leon was more interested in hunting 
and fishing than in furthering his education. 
He was that kind of boy, one who much 
preferred to train dogs and run them in field 
trials than to train himself in law or engi- 
neering or business affairs and join the every- 
day race for fortune. 

Clinton Leon was clever, in his own way, 
and calculated to make a living out of dogs, 
guns and fishing poles. His first step was to 
confront an innocent editor of the Atlanta 
Constitution with the notion that people 
might actually be interested in reading about 
outdoor sports. The editor found the pro- 
posal appealing, but wavered. “What is your 
name?” he asked. “I am only Clint Davis,” 
Clinton Leon replied. He was hired at once— 
for the name had the ring of the woods and 
fields, like Mark Trail, the perfect identity 
for an outdoors editor and columnist. 


In due course Clinton Leon discovered con- 
servation, or perhaps conservation discovered 
him and he left the newspaper. They speak 


well of him at the Fish and Game 
Commission, for which he helped develop 
early Federal-State cooperative wildlife agree- 
ments, and even at Nagoochee and Dahlonega 
(where I first heard of him, while collecting 
place-names in the North Georgia hills). 
Then Clinton Leon made what appeared to 
be a fitful blunder to his Georgia sires: he 
joined the Federals. 

That was thirty years ago. After working 
in the Southern Region of the Forest Service 
for a while, he came to Washington. He is 
one of a number of people variously credited 
with being the father of Smokey the Bear— 
something like the throngs said to have 
served on the PT boat with John F. Ken- 
nedy. But there is no doubt that he was 
in charge of the Smokey Bear forest fire 
prevention program during the period when 
the brown bear wearing a ranger’s hat became 
a national image. Obviously his superiors in 
the Forest Service were impressed, for in 1955 
Clinton Leon was named Director of the 
Division of Information and Education. 

So much for chronology and listing of 
titles. Now for the evaluation of the man and 
his work. 

Clinton Leon is characterized to me by one 
word—expansive. He is expansive in appear- 
ance, a tall man, six feet two or three, on 
a large frame. In a stocky, solid way he cov- 
ers a lot of physical space. More important, 
he is expansive in what he thinks and what 
he does. 

Clinton Leon is expansive in imagination, 
intuition and energy. In all my encounters 
with information officers in the federal gov- 
ernment I have never met one more effective, 
or endowed with a broader concept of the 
lines of action he and the people he serves 
should follow. Furthermore, I doubt that I 
have ever met a more able or talented public 
relations man in or out of government. He 
would have been a wizard with some giant 
corporation, like General Motors, Remington 
Arms or Weyerhaeuser, but they wouldn't 
have been the same, and he probably 
wouldn’t have been either. He was cut out 
for public service, particularly in conserva- 
tion of natural resources, and I can hardly 
think of another man to compare with him 
n giving the public the fullest value in this 

eld. 
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Clinton Leon is the kind who responds to 
new ideas, and knows how to make them 
come real. The Cradle of Forestry, which is 
now being developed in North Carolina at 
the site of the first field school of forestry 
in America, is largely his inspiration. The 
same can be said for the visitor information 
centers and interpretive programs, which are 
spreading throughout the National Forest 
System. He sees forestry not in narrow terms 
of merely furnishing fibre for the future, 
but as a cultural and social force in the life 
of the nation, and if the Forest Service is 
moving in this direction, he deserves much 
of the credit. 

I must mention other ways in which Clin- 
ton Leon is expansive. He eats long break- 
fasts and insists on cooking Georgia-style 
red-eye gravy, if he has a chance to do the 
cooking. He charcoals steaks with moist 
hickory chips at home, but eats a long, late 
supper wherever he may be. I have been with 
him in the presence of high-powered adver- 
tising men, his long time colleagues in the 
Smokey Bear program, but none outspends 
him. And nobody recognizes or capitalizes 
more on the good ideas of others in further- 
ing a program, whatever it may be. 

When Clinton Leon travels, he does so ex- 
pansively. While we were fellow Trail Riders 
of the Wilderness in the Bridger National 
Forest (in company with the Editor of this 
magazine), he seemed to have at least two 
of absolutely everything in his supplies. If 
any rider needed shaving lotion, aspirin, 
sweater, sox—you name it, he just happened 
to have an extra tin, tube, bottle, jar or 
pair that he could spare. Whenever he sits 
down next to a person on an airplane, that 
person is going to meet and like him; there 
is no way out, for Clinton Leon is expansive 
in his friendship. It is said around the 
Forest Service, “There is one thing Clint 
has done for this outfit. He has taught us to 
say ‘please’ and ‘thank you’.” 

But it’s more than that. He loves the hu- 
man race. 

His capacity for generosity and kindness 
are beyond belief. I have been privy to things 
he has done for people in the most quiet, 
confidential way, people who have nothing 
to do with his work or family, things for 
which he can expect no reward and for which 
he seeks none. 

I am one of the beneficiaries of Clinton 
Leon’s professional and personal generosity. 
I owe more to him than any other person for 
my advancement as an author on conserva- 
tion and natural resources—and he has prob- 
ably never thought that I owe him a thing. 

Clinton Leon Davis has enriched the lives 
of people whom he has touched during a 
marvelous career of service to the nation. 
Through it all he performed with unprepos- 
sessing dignity. He is one of the few great 
men one meets in a lifetime, a worthy son 
of Unadilla. Along with many friends, I am 
saddened to see him take his leave, but find 
comfort in knowing that he isn’t going far 
and there is still plenty of steam left in the 
great fellow called Clint! 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Forest SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C., April 22, 1968. 
Hon, HERMAN E. TALMADGE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR TALMADGE: Clint Davis re- 
tired from the Forest Service April 19, with 31 
years of outstanding Government service to 
his credit, including the last 13 years as Di- 
rector of our Information and Education 
programs. 

We in the Service, as well as his many close 
conservation associates and friends, will miss 
Clint personally. He has had a truly remark- 
able career as one of the great leaders in his 
field of work. His ability in the information 
fields and his adeptness in handling difficult 
promotional aspects of our forestry programs 
through the years have been outstanding. He 
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has brought much credit to the Forest Service 
and to the Department and we hate to see 
him go. Yet, we feel that he has well earned 
what we all hope will be a wonderful retire- 
ment period. 

The Forest Service and the Nation are 
deeply indebted to Clint for his leadership in 
many important programs—the “Smokey 
Bear” program, the “Lassie” program, and 
our Visitor Information Service program, to 
name just three. Without him these projects, 
and many others, would not have the mo- 
mentum they have today. 

Clint and Alice will continue to live in 
Silver Spring, Maryland. He expects to remain 
active in the field of natural resources and 
conservation, 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp P. CLIFF, Chief. 


CLINT Davis RETIRES FROM Forest SERVICE 


Veteran government information man 
Clint Davis will retire April 19 as director of 
information and education activities of the 
Forest Service, Chief Edward P. Cliff an- 
nounced today. 

“The man most responsible for making 
Smokey Bear a household word,” said Chief 
Cliff, “will leave with 31 years of outstanding 
Federal Government service to his credit. 

“The Forest Service will not be the same 
without Clint Davis,” Cliff added. 

Davis has served in his present post since 
1955. However, it was mainly his pioneer work 
in establishing and promoting Smokey Bear, 
the forest fire prevention symbol, that 
brought him a national reputation. Before he 
became top information man for the Forest 
Service, Davis directed the fledgling Smokey 
Bear campaign for 9 years, working with 
State and Federal agencies, forest industries, 
The Advertising Council and business lead- 
ers throughout the country in promoting 
forest fire prevention. 

The identity between Davis and the sym- 
bol he promoted to international prominence 
has never faded. He still carries a supply of 
Smokey gift items for children and adults as 
reminders of the hazards of forest fire. 

Before transferring to Washington in 1946, 
Mr. Davis was information director of the 
Forest Service’s southern region, where he 
helped develop an extensive tree-planting 
program. Previously, he had been public re- 
lations director of the Georgia Game and 
Fish Department, and there he was instru- 
mental in developing the first Federal-State 
cooperative wildlife management area in the 
Nation. 

Davis is a former outdoor editor and col- 
umnist for the Atlanta Constitution, and 
was a motion picture producer in the U.S. 
Army Signal Corps during World War II. 

Further distinction came to Mr. Davis as 
head of the information and publicity com- 
mittees of the Fifth and Sixth World For- 
estry Congresses at Seattle, Wash, and Ma- 
drid, Spain. 

In 1961, he was given the USDA Superior 
Service Award “for exceptional and devoted 
public service and outstanding leadership in 
the field of government information which 
has furthered conservation nationwide, re- 
flecting great credit on the Department of 
Agriculture.” 

Clint and Mrs. (Alice Perry) Davis make 
their home in Silver Spring, Md. 


The “Pueblo”: How Long, Mr. President? 
HON. WILLIAM J. SCHERLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 29, 1968 
Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, this is 


the 98th day the U.S.S. Pueblo and her 
crew have been in North Korean hands. 
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Resolutions of the Military Order of the 
World Wars 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 29, 1968 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been requested by Col. Marshall T. Cap- 
pel, State commander of the Louisiana 
department, Military Order of the 
World Wars, and by Col. William N. Me- 
Roberts, senior vice commander, to in- 
clude two resolutions in the RECORD. 

I am happy to accede to their request 
and include here two resolutions which 
were adopted by the MOWW, Louisiana 
department: 

RESOLUTION 

Be it resolved by the Annual Convention 
of the Louisiana Department of the Mili- 
tary Order of the World Wars meeting at 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana, on April 20th, 1968, 
as follows: 

Whereas; The Preamble to the Constitu- 
tion of the Military Order of The World Wars 
declares it to be our duty: “Ever to maintain 
Law and Order, and to defend the Honor, 
Integrity and supremacy of our National 
Government and the Constitution of the 
United States.” 

Whereas; United States Senator Robert F. 
Kennedy has engaged in unpatriotic, self- 
serving demagoguery to the detriment of our 
country by his statements; and, in particu- 
lar by: 

(1) Encouraging disrespect for law and 
order and has attempted to clothe acts of 
violence with respectability. 

(2) Declaring in a speech to Kansas State 
University Students that it is the mission of 
American Colleges and Universities to breed 
men who riot and rebel. 

(3) Stating recently at the University of 
Chicago that the United States has “Wildly 
exaggerated the dangers of Red Chinese 
aggressions”. 

(4) Telling the students at Brigham Young 
University, Provo, Utah that a young man 
should not be required to serve in the 
Armed Forces of our country, because: 
“America should be a nation where a man 
could serve his country without a uniform 
and without a gun.” 

(5) Urging audiences in Oregon that the 
representatives of the United States should 
negotiate with the North Vietnamese Com- 
munists, without the presence of our allies, 
at a site in a Communist Country. 

Whereas, United States Senator Robert F. 
Kennedy has repeatedly, unfairly, untruth- 
fully, and unreasonably attacked the foreign 
policy of the United States in vigorously op- 
posing the world Communist Conspiracy; 
our National Security; the valiant efforts of 
our Armed Forces in Viet Nam; has done 
everything in his power to create dissension 
within the borders of the United States; has 
applauded and encouraged unruly demon- 
strations in the United States which have 
resulted in rioting, looting, burning of build- 
ings and death to innocent persons; and has 
advocated disloyalty among the youth and 
other citizens of our Country. 

Now therefore be resolved, That the Louisi- 
ana Department of The Military Order of The 
World Wars in Convention assembled does 
hereby urge Senator Robert F. Kennedy to 
cease his declarations in favor of appeasing 
the Communists and in particular the North 
Viet Namese; to quit advocating the debasing 
compromises with our enemies; to desist from 
encouraging sedition and semi-treasonable 
conduct by our youth and other citizens; and 
encouraging disorders and violent demon- 
strations leading to riot, burning, looting 
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and injury and death to countless persons in 
American Cities. 

Be it further resolved, That we hereby urge 
Senator Robert F. Kennedy to publicly con- 
fess his erroneous conduct, and henceforth 
espouse patriotism and loyalty to Our Coun- 
try; the duty of Americans to serve in our 
Armed Forces when called; to support any 
and all military actions required to promptly 
win the War in Viet Nam by total defeat of 
the Communists; and to advocate freedom 
and Liberty for our Country without the de- 
grading and dishonorable appeasement of 
the Communists at any prolonged confer- 
ences with the Hanoi Communists. 

Be it further resolved, That we deplore the 
conduct and speeches of Senator Robert F. 
Kennedy which have lent aid and comfort to 
our enemies; and that unless Senator Ken- 
nedy reverses his past position and hence- 
forth speaks as a loyal American that he 
should resign as a United States Senator. 

Be it further resolved; That copies of this 
Resolution be immediately forwarded by the 
Commander of the Louisiana Department of 
The Military Order of The World Wars to 
Senator Robert F. Kennedy; to each mem- 
ber of the Louisiana Congressional Delega- 
tion; to President Lyndon B. Johnson; to 
the Press; and to the National Headquarters 
of The Military Order of The World Wars for 
dissemination to other members of Our Or- 
ganization. 

MARSHALL T. CAPPEL, 
Colonel, U.S. Army, Retired, State 
Commander, Louisiana Department, 
Military Order of the World Wars. 
WILLIAM N. MCROBERTS, 
Senior Vice Commander, Louisiana 
Department, Military Order of the 
World Wars. 


RESOLUTION 

Be it resolved, by the annual convention 
of the Louisiana Department of the Mili- 
tary Order of the World Wars; meeting in 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana on April 20, 1968; 

Whereas, an Associated Press dispatch 
from Honolulu on April 19, 1968, quoted 
Senate Democratic Leader Mike Mansfield 
as stating that: 

A. The United States should withdraw 
from Vietnam because “we have no vital 
interest there and—it is not necessary to the 
security of the United States.” 

B. He regarded as invalid the theory that 
with U.S. forces gone the nations of South- 
east Asia would topple like dominoes. 

O. It is “very questionable” whether the 
Viet Cong is a Communist organization. 

D. “The war in Vietnam is a civil war 
because the Viet Cong are South Viet- 
namese.” 

Be it resolved, that the above statements 
by United States Senator Mike Mansfield 
of Montana are harmful to our armed forces 
in Vietnam and our national unity, de- 
structive of the national security and foreign 
policy of the United States, lend aid, comfort 
and support to the Viet Cong, the North 
Vietnamese, the USSR, the Chinese Com- 
munists and the world Communist conspir- 
acy and its allies and supporters worldwide; 
and imply treasonable and seditious conduct 
toward our nation. 

Be it further resolved that we do hereby 
call upon United States Senator Mike Mans- 
field of Montana to either publicly renounce 
and recant the above statements or to re- 
sign from the United States Senate. 

Be it further resolved, that the State Com- 
mander of the Military Order of the World 
Wars immediately dispatch this resolution 
to Senator Mansfield, to President Lyndon B. 
Johnson, to each member of the Louisiana 
Congressional Delegation and release a copy 
hereof to the press and send a copy to the 
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National Headquarters of the Military 


Order of the World Wars. 
MARSHALL T. CAPPEL, 
Colonel, Army of the United States, Re- 
tired, State Commander, Louisiana De- 
partment, Military Order of the World 
Wars. 
WILLIAM N. MCROBERTS, 
Senior Vice Commander, Louisiana De- 
partment, Military Order of the World 
Wars. 


The American’s Creed 


HON. CHESTER L. MIZE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 29, 1968 


Mr. MIZE. Mr. Speaker, over the next 
few weeks thousands of our leaders of 
tomorrow will be graduating from 
Kansas high schools. In recognition of 
this important milestone in the careers 
of those who reside in the Second Con- 
gressional District, I am sending each 
graduate a copy of “The American’s 
Creed,” by William Tyler Page. The 
letter and the language of the creed 
which will go forward to them prior to 
their graduation day is as follows: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., May 1968. 

Dran HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATE: Graduation 
from high school is a great day in your life. 
I would like to be a part of it by presenting 
you with this personalized copy of The 
American’s Creed by William Tyler Page. 

Patriotism is something most of us take 
for granted until we are projected into a 
situation where we are called upon to defend 
this nation against its enemies or its detrac- 
tors. To me, patriotism is more like a muscle; 
the more it is exercised, the stronger it gets. 

It is easier to be patriotic in Washington, 
D.C., than in most places I know, but I still 
find it helpful from time to time to fortify 
my own patriotic fervor by rereading this 
famous credo. I hope that it comes to mean as 
much to you as it has to me and thousands 
of others who have adopted this creed as 
their own. 

Best wishes for continued success and 
happiness. 

Sincerely, 
Congressman CHESTER MIZE. 


THE AMERICAN’S CREED 
(By William Tyler Page) 

I believe in the United States of America as 
a government of the people, by the people, 
for the people; whose just powers are 
derived from the consent of the governed; a 
democracy in a Republic; a sovereign Nation 
of many sovereign States; a perfect Union, 
one and inseparable; established upon those 
principles of freedom, equality, justice and 
humanity for which American patriots sacri- 
ficed their lives and fortunes. 

I therefore believe it is my duty to my 
Country to love it; to support its Constitu- 
tion; to obey its laws; to respect its flag; 
and to defend it against all enemies. 

Presented to (name of graduate) with con- 
gratulations upon graduation from High 
School. May the highest ideals of American 
citizenship guide you in a life of success, 
happiness, and achievement. 

CHESTER L. MIZE, 
Member of Congress, Second District of 
Kansas. 
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The Human Side of the Vietnam Conflict 


HON. JAMES C. CORMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 29, 1968 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, I insert 
in the Recorp an article appearing in the 
current issue of Pace magazine, written 
by Lt. Gen. Lewis W. Walt, Assistant 
Commandant of the U.S. Marine Corps. 

General Walt, who spent 2 years in 
Vietnam as Commanding General of the 
3d Marine Amphibious Force, speaks with 
great sensitivity about the human side 
of the Vietnam conflict I commend it to 
my colleagues: 

THE VIETNAM CONFLICT IN HUMAN TERMS 


While I was generally aware of the history 
of the Vietnamese people in the years fol- 
lowing World War II, I did not fully under- 
stand their war until I arrived there in the 
spring of 1965. During that war's previous 
most critical period—in the months when 
the stage was set for the battle of Dien Bien 
Phu—I was serving in Korea, directing 
Marines in the battle against aggression in 
that country. Our free world United Nations 
Forces stopped the aggression there but the 
war in Vietnam took on a new intensity. 
Shortly after I returned home from Korea 
the battle was joined at Dien Bien Phu and 
the French were defeated. I read the books 
and I watched history unfold at Geneva. 
But I did not fully understand the war which 
gripped Vietnam. 

I began to learn about that war one after- 
noon near Da Nang, where my III Marine 
Amphibious Force had its command post. In 
a hot and dusty little hamlet where the 
Vietnamese people had first helped us push 
out the Viet Cong—their enemy—an elderly 
couple began to teach me what their war 
was like. As I sat there with them on rickety 
bamboo chairs under the drooping rectangle 
of thatch which served them as a front porch, 
our words exchanged through an interpreter 
might have been as impersonal as the text 
of a book. But as their words were put in 
English for me, I could read in their eyes and 
on their faces the human—aund the inhu- 
man—side of this war in all its anguish and 
tragedy. 

At first, the elderly woman told me, the 
Viet Cong who entered the hamlet treated 
the people with friendliness and respect. 
These men took part in hamlet affairs and 
they made a lot of promises about freedom 
and the better life which their ideas could 
bring to the people. 

But that had been nearly 12 years ago, 
the old man said to me. Once the Viet Cong 
had integrated themselves into the life and 
administration of the hamlet, their manner 
began to change. One day they assassinated 
the hamlet chief and disbanded the council 
of elders. 

In the years between 1958 and 1967, over 
12,000 South Vietnamese officials in all levels 
of government were murdered by the Viet 
Cong. Another 30,000 were kidnapped—or 
just disappeared, That was a severe blow to 
South Vietnam. If this country lost a pro- 
portionate number of our officials, this would 
amount to half a million leaders. 

After all those years, the pain and the 
shock of this crime still showed on the faces 
of this elderly couple as they told me this 
story. Traditionally a peaceful and happy 
people, the Vietnamese want only to be left 
alone with their fields which surround their 
homes and their hamlets. But the Viet Cong 
had ended this life for my new friends and 
for the others of that hamlet. 
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After they destroyed the hamlet govern- 
ment, the Viet Cong destroyed the school 
and then the church. No meeting place— 
no symbol of authority—remained. Leaving 
home is never easy for a people who have 
very little. For the hamlet dwellers of Viet- 
nam it was impossible, once the Viet Cong 
tightened their grip. Vehicle bridges around 
the hamlet were destroyed and in their place 
one narrow footbridge was erected. To leave 
the village, a native of the hamlet had to 
have a pass from the Viet Cong. At least half 
of the other members of the family always 
had to remain behind to serve as hostages. 
In this manner the Viet Cong guarded against 
the loss of these people they had “captured.” 
The people were important resources for the 
Viet Cong. Young people were sent from the 
hamlet to Viet Cong indoctrination and 
training camps; the older people who re- 
mained behind were taxed heavily, forced to 
work and to furnish food for the Viet Cong 
from their own meager resources. 

While these old people talked to me with 
tears, in their eyes and with pleading hands 
groping out to try to bridge the language 
barrier between us. I began to understand 
the real meaning of their war. This was ag- 
gression, although of a different sort than we 
had seen in Korea. Here the Viet Cong in- 
frastructure reached into every part of the 
country’s life slowly and insidiously, over 
a period of years, like a cancer eating away 
at a human body. When we responded to 
South Vietnam’s call for help, the country 
was nearly ready to go under total commu- 
nist control. 

As I begin to make my departure, these 
elderly folks pressed their hands together, 
prayerfully, below their bowed heads, in 
the manner of the Orient and the Buddhists. 
This always is a touching sight, and I could 
only extend both my hands to them, palms 
up, in a gesture which said that I would give 
them all the help I possibly could as a fellow 
man who was trying to understand their 
plight. Their faces brightened at once and 
they each reached out with their ancient 
and gnarled hands to grasp mine with a 
warmth which told me they were as con- 
cerned for me as I was for them. 

During my two years in Vietnam I saw 
this human experience occur many times 
between Vietnamese people and Marines 
of all ranks. Slowly we were beginning to 
understand each other. One of my battalions, 
in the first autumn in Vietnam, opened up 
@ new area of operations south of Da Nang 
just below Marble Mountains, a picturesque 
Buddhist sanctuary beside the South China 
Sea. The villagers were wary, as they always 
are when they first see Americans coming 
into their area. But soon the Marine bat- 
talion found and attacked a Viet Cong main 
force battalion. The Marines gave a good 
account of themselves and this had an im- 
mediate effect on the villagers. 

The village chiefs come into the battal- 
ion command post and asked if the Marines 
could help the people protect their rice crop 
from the illegal Viet Cong tax. This the 
Marines did in what they called Operation 
Golden Fleece. The Marines happily adopted 
a complex of four villages; and the people 
of the village adopted the Marines. I went 
down to Marble Mountain one day to see 
them hauling the rice in to the safety of a 
Buddhist temple. The scenery was different, 
but in Marines and villagers I could sense 
that same happy spirit of cooperation I 
had known so well through a number of 
Kansas wheat harvest years ago, when the 
threshing ring served to knit a community 
closely together while a lot of work got done 
at the same time. 

Tve seen this same warm and human 
bond develop between the Marines of our 
Combined Action Units and the Popular 
Forces Vietnamese soldiers which they serve 
beside. I’ve watched as this spirit spread 
from the Marine and Popular Forces com- 
bined units to all the villages for which 
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these units provide security. This is a lasting 
thing, too. More than 60 percent of our 
Marines who serve with these Combined 
Action Units voluntarily extend their tours 
of duty to continue their service to these 
villagers who become their friends. We now 
have approximately 80 such combined 
forces—a squad of Marines and a Navy hos- 
pital corpsman serving with a platoon of 
Popular Forces soldiers. The program pays 
off in security for the villagers, and for us. 

I’m convinced as I read the reports which 
come in to me at Headquarters Marine 
Corps that our small Combined Action Units 
contributed significantly to protecting Da 
Nang during the recent enemy Tet offensive. 
Intelligence which these units were picking 
up from their villagers contributed to the 
III Marine Amphibious Force decision to 
remain 100 percent on the alert during what 
had previously been planned as a truce 
period. And when enemy units began to 
move toward Da Nang, these small Com- 
bined Action Units were able to delay the 
enemy long enough for us effectively to 
counterattack with larger forces—both 
Marine and Vietnamese. As a result, Da 
Nang was the only major city in all of South 
Vietnam which escaped a significant attack 
during that Tet period. 

There is of course a great deal more which 
can be said about the war in Vietnam, but 
I just wanted to point out here some of 
the human terms of that conflict. As a 
nation, we had commitments to the free 
people of that area of Southeast Asia; and 
when they asked us for help, we answered 
their call. The United States is a Pacific 
power as it is an Atlantic power; it is within 
our interests to safeguard our rights to 
associate in freedom with people who seek 
such association. 

And at the personal level—man to man— 
I think it is significant that when we are 
approached with a plea for help we extend 
our hand openly and warmly, in a gesture 
of equality and support, to our fellow man 
who wishes to associate with us in an 
atmosphere of freedom. 


Lincoln N. Bon: Youthful Hero 
HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 29, 1968 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, an 11- 
year-old boy, Lincoln N. Bon, son of my 
constituents, Mr. and Mrs. Albert Bon, 
1331 West 67th Street, Cleveland, Ohio, 
while on AAA school patrol duty at Wat- 
terson School on December 14, 1967, 
saved the life of 5-year-old Walter C. 
Robinson, 1331 West 83d Street, Cleve- 
land, by snatching him from the path of 
a truck. Lincoln has already received the 
AAA Safety Achievement Medal from the 
Cleveland Automobile Club. Lincoln was 
nominated by Cleveland Auto Safety Di- 
rector Mrs. Mildred Gnau for a National 
American Automobile Association Gold 
Life Saver Medal, which will be presented 
to him by Vice President HUBERT H. 
Humpurey, in Washington, D.C., on 
May 8. 

An act of bravery such as was per- 
formed by Lincoln Bon requires vigilance, 
mental alacrity, and strong physical 
fiber. Lincoln quickly proved that he has 
all of these attributes, and I extend to 
him and his parents my warm congratu- 
lations and good wishes. 


April 29, 1968 


Communist Conspiracy 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 29, 1968 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the text of a let- 
ter I received from one of my constit- 
uents. I am omitting the name for ob- 
vious reasons. 

Day after day, we seem to be getting 
closer to the time of complete surrender 
to the Communist conspiracy. The public 
continues to be not only apathetic, but 
apparently enthusiastic toward the Com- 
munist Party line. This letter, from a 
true patriot, clearly sets forth the aim of 
the Communist Party, and I feel it should 
be publicized to awaken the public to the 
dangers which confront us before it is 
too late. 

The letter follows: 

Dear Mr. Urr: My greatest fear is that too 
many people, conservatives included, do not 
know the true nature of the Communists. 
Though it may sound strange coming from a 
die hard conservative, I was fortunate, as 
I now see it, to have been taken to a Com- 
munist Party meeting at the age of 17. I 
could not accept it then and my hatred for 
communism has grown with my now 55 
years. 

The plan for the overthrow of our govern- 
ment and the enslavement of its people was 
clearly outlined on a huge blackboard in a 
shabby office suite on Third Avenue in Los 
Angeles. As I watch in horror I see they have 
not altered their course in any way. They 
proposed in the last days, nearing the end 
of the U.S.A. and its people, that the Com- 
munists would pit country against country, 
city and State against city and State, county 
against city, and legislators against their 
own. 

Communists were dedicated to become 
ministers, and leaders in every religion, 
union, college and all business and public 
school systems. All utilities, transportation 
systems, civic, state and federal government, 
Armed Services, and National Guard were to 
be infiltrated as well as police departments. 
Just before the carefully planned takeover 
of our government as I see outlined by Paul 
Scott, the leading Communists are to put on 
an act of being good Americans. To quote 
the Communist who spoke to us that eve- 
ning so long ago, “We will make good Amer- 
icans look like Communists and Commu- 
nists will pose as good Americans to further 
confuse and cripple the minds of the 
people.” 

Make no mistake. We are down to the line. 
I only pray that God will remain with us 
and protect those in government who are 
decent, fighting, patriotic statesmen. My 
own opinion is that the rats in government 
will cower and hide, then finally leap from 
the deck of our mighty ship as it flounders 
in a sea of revolution. The time has come 
for all true Americans to pull together and 
make plans for this horrible moment in his- 
tory which will be tried again. We should 
have a complete government body ready to 
take over when the rats pull out. It is im- 
perative. They will need the support of the 
Armed Forces, sad as this may seem. If a 
plan is not forthcoming and well planned 
now, I fear all will be lost. To my way of 
thinking, patriots should make sure this 
alternate government is safe and secure. I 
think it would be foolhardy to wait to be 
executed. Big business, united, could put an 
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end to this in a moment but, alas, too many 
are willing to trade freedom for money or 
power. If there were some way to relieve the 
greedy of their material gains, abruptly, we 
would suddenly have a Nation of patriotic, 
fighting mad Americans. I still pray and 
hope that in their drunk with power” state, 
the Communists will bury themselves. 

They are doing as I hoped, showing their 
true nature, in their drunkenness. If, by the 
Grace of God, we are able, or allowed, to put 
a good man in the office of President of this 
country, he will have to alert the F.B.I. to 
pull in all Communists before he lets it be 
known to anyone. We have been fighting 
this for ten years now with all the money 
we could spare to buy books and material to 
enlighten people everywhere. We sold a thirty 
thousand dollar home and moved to a 
twenty-three thousand dollar home, avoided 
buying a second car, gave up time, energy, 
vacations, entertaining, etc., because we be- 
lieve in freedom for every man. 

You inspire us to keep right on trying no 
matter what the odds. Though regretable, 
I believe we must fight fire with fire. 


“I Fear There Will Be a Worse Come 
in His Place” 


HON. THOMAS G. MORRIS 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 29, 1968 


Mr. MORRIS of New Mexico. Mr. 
Speaker, I call to the attention of the 
Members of the House of Representatives 
and the people of our country what I 
consider to be an outstanding column 
written by the editor of a weekly news- 
paper in New Mexico, the Santa Rosa 
News. 

The article follows: 

PERSONALLY SPEAKING 
(By Sam Pendergrast) 

Sunday night as I heard President Lyndon 
B. Johnson’s declaration that he will not 
seek or accept the Democratic nomination 
for re-election because of the dangerous 
spirit of divisiveness that exists in the 
United States. a partly-familiar line of poetry 
ran through my head. 

“I found it in Act III, Scene II of Shake- 
speare’s “Julius Caesar”. It was from one of 
Mark Antony’s great orations following the 
cowardly assassination of Caesar by Brutus 
and company “for the good of Rome”. An- 
tony’s line begins with “If you have tears, 
prepare to shed them now.” He then dis- 
plays Caesar’s robe and points out the slits 
made by the knives of “the envious Casca” 
and Brutus (“the most unkindest cut of all”) 
and finishes: 

“O, what a fall was there, my countrymen; 
then I, and you, and all of us fell down, 
whil’st blood treason flourish’d over us. 

Antony’s impassioned, Shakespeare-ghosted 
oratory was perhaps a bit maudlin for the 
current political situation in the United 
States, but I can assure you it was very much 
in keeping with my startled and saddened 
mood, and the lines about the envious Casca 
and the traitorous Brutus seemed dramati- 
cally apt to me. 

After reminding readers that I have called 
this column “Personally Speaking” because it 
is not intended to reflect any views but that 
of its author, I want to say—belatedly, per- 
haps—that I have felt all along that the 
Vietnamese crisis, the racial unrest that ter- 
rifles our country, and the unprecedented 
questioning of the dollar in international 
fiscal circles cannot in American fair- 
ness be laid at the door of Lyndon Johnson 
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to the exclusion of a pack of confused and 
self-seeking politicos anxious to place blame 
elsewhere and an American public happy to 
accept the fruits of progress but loath to 
accept its responsibilities. 

It should be unnecessary to point out that 
President Johnson inherited the Viet Nam 
situation from at least two predecessors 
and has been acting upon it in accordance 
with the advice of military and civilian 
spokesmen with results that might be ex- 
pected from such a problematical confronta- 
tion. 

It is no more realistically to be expected 
that perpetually-deprived Negroes will aban- 
don their struggle for a better share of 
American prosperity then that a starving 
man having been given a nibble of a rich 
man’s filet mignon will say “Thanks a lot” 
and subside into starvation. Negroes are go- 
ing to be appeased with a crust, and their 
hunger for equality is going to be difficult 
to assuage, just as a long-neglected cancer 
will be more difficult to cure than one treated 
early. 

And our financial difficulties as a nation 
are placed in better perspective for me by the 
reminder that our problems are children of 
abundance, rather than the offspring of 
poverty, contrary to the situation in much 
of the world. I consider it unfair and short- 
sighted to damn President Lyndon Johnson 
for spending some 24 hours a day for five 
years trying to put into effect the visionary 
and perhaps unrealistic goals of President 
John Fitzgerald Kennedy. 

I am convinced that the statements made 
by President Johnson Sunday night will find 
a respected place in the annals of American 
statesmanship. Such as: 

“These times call for prudence in the Land 
of Plenty, and I believe we have the charac- 
ter to provide it.” 

“The United States will never accept a fake 
solution to this long and arduous struggle 
and call it peace.” 

“Let it never be forgotten also that peace 
will come (in Viet Nam) because America 
sent her sons to help secure it.” 

“I am a free man, an American, a public 
servant, and a member of my party—in that 
order of importance.” 

“And I think the potentially greatest and 
most saddening statement of all was his ob- 
servation that “A house divided against itself 
is a house that cannot stand“ —and, there- 
fore—“I have decided that I cannot permit 
the presidency to become involved in politics 
in our present situation.—I don’t believe that 
I should devote an hour or a day to politics. 
I do not seek and I will not accept the nomi- 
nation of my party for re-election.” 

Personally speaking, with regard to the 
Bobby Kennedys and the Gene McCarthys 
and the Richard Nixons that litter the now 
catastrophic political arena, I must agree 
with another of Will Shakespeare's characters 
in “Julius Caesar”, who said “I fear there will 
be a worse come in his place.” 


The Dignity of Work 
HON. JACK BRINKLEY 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 29, 1968 


Mr. BRINKLEY. Mr. Speaker, the siege 
of Washington led by Reverend Aber- 
nathy and others is underway; it is al- 
legedly designed to produce, among other 
things, legislation providing a guaran- 
teed annual income for everyone, regard- 
less of whether or not he works. 

On May 5, 1967, in Americus, Georgia, 
prior to a ground breaking ceremony and 
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in the company of a great American, the 
Honorable E. L. Forrester of Leesburg, 
Georgia, former distinguished Member 
of this Body, I stated to a group of busi- 
ness and civic leaders that one great- 
ness of America is the right to make 
choices—for example, I said, a man has 
the choice to work and eat, or to sleep 
and go hungry. Specifically excepted 
from this generalization were those who, 
through no fault of their own, are un- 
able to work because of mental or physi- 
cal infirmity. 

Today I am reminded of the words 
found in the Third Chapter of the Second 
Epistle of Paul the Apostle to the Thes- 
salonians: 

10. For even when we were with you, this 
we commanded you, that if any would not 
work neither should he eat. 

11. For we hear that there are some which 
walk among you disorderly, working not at 
all, but are busybodies. 


Mr. Speaker, these words have the 
same ring of truth today as they did 
2,000 years ago. 


Home News Publisher Cited by Associated 
Press Board 


HON. EDWARD J. PATTEN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 29, 1968 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, recently 
Hugh N. Boyd, publisher of the New 
Brunswick, N.J., Daily and Sunday Home 
News, was cited by the board of directors 
of the Associated Press for his outstand- 
ing service as a board officer of that 
organization. 

An excerpt in the resolution citing Mr. 
Boyd pointed out that— 

He has been a large man in the affairs 
of the Associated Press. * * * He leaves with 
our thanks and appreciation. 


Now he will be chairman of the Amer- 
ican Committee of the International 
Press Institute. 

Mr. Speaker, those who know Hugh 
Boyd know that he is, indeed, “a large 
man”—in ability, leadership, and integ- 
rity. 

The field of journalism is better be- 
cause of him, and so is the field of gov- 
ernment, because his newspapers are de- 
voted to what is right and best, not only 
for their readers, but for all citizens. 

I have known some persons in govern- 
ment who have, at times, disagreed with 
his views, but I have never met one per- 
son who did not respect and like this 
remarkable man. Journalism, govern- 
ment, and citizens express their thanks 
and appreciation to Hugh N. Boyd for 
his deep interest in public affairs. . 

I insert the article, “Home News Pub- 
lisher Cited by AP Board,” as follows: 

Home NEWS PUBLISHER CITED BY AP BOARD 

New York. (AP).—The board of directors 
of The Associated Press paid tribute Monday 
to Hugh N. Boyd, publisher of the New 
Brunswick, N.J., Daily and Sunday Home 
News, who is retiring from the board. 

The text of the resolution read at the an- 
nual meeting of the AP follows: 

“Be it known by all... That the Board 
of Directors of The Associated Press hereby 
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records its appreciation of the services of 
Hugh N. Boyd, publisher of The Daily and 
Sunday Home News of New Brunswick, N.J., 
who was first elected to the board of direc- 
tors in 1959 and, who, having been re-elected 
in 1962 and 1965, now has served the limit 
of three consecutive terms. 

“During his nine years of board service, Mr. 
Boyd has been twice a member of the Execu- 
tive Committee, served in 1965 as a member 
of the committee to prepare the board re- 
port to the membership and, in 1967, de- 
voted many days to the work of a special 
board committee studying the complicated 
and critical problems of The Associated 
Press communications and facilities service. 

“From the Raritan River community where 
the Lenni Lenape Indians once abounded and 
where a beleaguered Gen. Washington slept 
more than once, Mr. Boyd has been a large 
man in the affairs of The Associated Press, a 
willing contributor of wisdom gained in 
service to his own newspaper and to a variety 
of other journalistic organizations, 

“His fellow board members will miss his 
unassuming friendship and quiet counsel. He 
leaves with our thanks and our apprecia- 
tion.” 


Effect of Riots on Visitation to National 
Capital 


HON. GILBERT GUDE 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 29, 1968 


Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, due to the re- 
cent disorders here in the Nation’s Capi- 
tal City, there has been much concern 
about the safety of visitors. While this is 
a natural apprehension, I would like to 
point out that those who have proceeded 
with their plans to visit the Metropolitan 
Washington area have had highly suc- 
cessful trips. 

A case in point here is the recent an- 
nual convention of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, held April 15 
through 19. After consultation with 
Mayor Washington, who was scheduled to 
give the welcoming address to the group, 
the DAR decided to proceed with all plans 
for the convention, which was held with- 
out incident of any kind. 

It should also be noted that even dur- 
ing the height of the recent disorders, 
areas normally populated with visitors to 
the city, such as hotels and monument 
areas were totally undisturbed. 

I have personally consulted with the 
Mayor’s office, and with the Office of the 
Director of Public Safety, Patrick Mur- 
phy, and have been assured that while no 
further serious disturbances are ex- 
pected, the District government has 
made plans for the complete protection 
of all citizens and visitors in the city. 

I have also contacted the Washington 
Convention Bureau in an effort to de- 
termine the effect of the disorders on the 
tourists visiting the city. I was advised 
that hotels and monument sites are now 
enjoying their usual rush of spring visi- 
tors; the city is most definitely back on 
its normal track, welcoming all arrivals. 

I would urge that any who have made 
plans to visit our National Capital, 
whether private tourist or organization 
arriving for a convention, proceed with 
those plans. This is a time for calm, rea- 
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soning action; we must not allow the 
threat of actions by a small group of ex- 
tremists to keep the citizens of the coun- 
try from visiting their Nation’s Capital. 


The VISTA Route to Service 
HON. BYRON G. ROGERS 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 29, 1968 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Speak- 
er, Steve Robinson, a dedicated young 
man of Denver, Colo., has had much 
experience in the VISTA program. Some 
of his accomplishments are set forth in 
an article that appeared in the Denver 
Post. 


The article is as follows: 
THE VISTA ROUTE TO SERVICE 


If you want something organized, ask Steve 
Robinson. He can probably get it done or find 
seomeone else who can. 

When Steve was a student at the Univer- 
sity of Colorado, he organized a clearing 
house through which students helped needy 
persons in the surrounding communities. 
Then he joined VISTA (Volunteers in Service 
to America) and organized block clubs in 
New York’s East Harlem. He transferred to 
the Lower East Side and as a legal aid assist- 
ant organized tenant associations. 

When he completed service as a Volunteer, 
he became a Volunteer leader, and worked 
with groups of Volunteers who organized 
North Philadelphia gang members to a more 
worthwhile cause. 

Now he is on the VISTA training staff at 
the University of Colorado, teaching urban 
and rural community development tech- 
niques to new VISTA volunteers. 

Steve, son of Mr. and Mrs. William F. 
Robinson of Denver, is not the only member 
of the Robinson family that is hard to keep 
up with. His brother Dan, 24, is a Peace 
Corps volunteer in Bogata, Colombia. His 
brother Bill, 28, was in the Peace Corps in 
Nepal, before he went to Washington, D.C., 
to work at VISTA headquarters. Elizabeth, 
27, just returned from Rome where she 
taught English to Italian children. Bob, 25, 
is coordinator of anti-poverty programs for 
Denver Public Schools. 

How does Steve go about organizing? 
Every situation needs a different approach. 
His first VISTA assignment was as a block 
worker in East Harlem, in a predominantly 
Puerto Rican and Negro neighborhood. He 
canvassed his block to identify potential 
leaders and critical problems. There were 250 
families or approximately 1,000 persons in 
Steve's block. 

“We found out what the people are think- 
ing about, and then we confronted them 
with it later,” he explains. “I’d say, ‘Mrs. 
Jackson, you were disturbed about 
Confronting them as individuals and chal- 
lenging them to do something about it is 
the first step. Then you get them together 
with their neighbors. ‘Mrs. Smith has the 
same interests as you, Mrs. Jackson.’ Many 
of the people have been neighbors for 20 or 30 
years and don’t even know each other. 

“Our job is not to treat the problem, but 
to get the people to contact the proper au- 
thorities. The worst thing you can do for peo- 
ple is do things for them. You guide them 
to the point that they will do it themselves. 
The ultimate aim is the slow withdrawal of 
the VISTA from a community structure 
which has been established as a means for 
solutions to community problems. 

“At this point they should be leading you. 
They are responsible for their own lives 
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and actions. My hope would be that the 
whole block would be in the mayor’s office 
saying that the Sanitation Department 
doesn’t do the same job for them as for Park 
Avenue. 

“We tell them we think that something on 
their block is bad and they ought to clean 
it up. It challenges people to be independent. 
Somebody asked me to call the Welfare De- 
partment, I told him it was his problem.” 

Steve prepared for this kind of work with 
“Intensive encounters” with other workers 
and with block leaders in group therapy-like 
situations. “We had three encounters every 
day during training and whenever we felt 
that they were needed after training,” Steve 
recalls. “It is like a psychodrama situation 
in which you act out problems and people 
are honest about their reactions to each 
other. We wanted to know how to come off 
better. If you turn somebody off, this is the 
way to find out why you do. It teaches you 
something you will never forget, to tell it like 
it is or at least to know when and why you 
are being phony.” 

Between December of 1966 and January of 
1967 Steve was in East Harlem. He then did 
similar block work in the Bedford-Stuyvesant 
area of Brooklyn. Last summer he was a 
legal aid on the lower East Side, helping an 
overworked man who gave counsel to the 
poor but could not afford a legal assistant. 

“Legal assistance is one of the biggest 
needs of the poor,” Steve explains, espe- 
cially in tenant-landlord relations. Most of 
them live under horrible illegal conditions 
and the landlords will evict them on 
trumped-up charges if they complain.” 

Steve worked in one apartment building 
full of elderly sick people. The building was 
dirty and the people were not collecting the 
welfare money or health benefits to which 
they were legally entitled. Steve arranged for 
them to receive the money, and convinced 
the landlord to clean up the building. 

Before he joined VISTA he attended the 
University of Colorado for three years, study- 
ing political science. He plans to return to 
school, but says, “I had taken a year off to 
find out what I wanted to do, and the year 
is stretching into two.” 

A recruiting drive for VISTA Volunteers 
from the Denver area will begin tomorrow, 
April 22, and continue through Friday, 
April 26. Interested persons should inquire 
either at the Central YMCA, 25 E. 16th Ave., 
or the Mile High United Fund Building, 1375 
Delaware St. So far the Colorado training 
school for VISTA has enrolled 407 students 
since it began operations. 


Amdoc 
HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 29, 1968 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, Amdoc, 
short for American doctor, is a non- 
profit corporation whose important 
work has come to my attention in recent 
weeks. I believe that the important ef- 
forts of this organization warrant our 
recognition. The following excerpts 
from an Amdoc pamphlet tells a great 
deal about the organization: 

Amdoc (short for American doctor) is a 
non-profit corporation. It is not a govern- 
ment agency. 

Amdoc is not religiously oriented. It is a 
person-to-person medical and educational 
service. 

Amdoc arranges assignments in foreign 
medicine. 
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Amdoc’s roster of hospitals in foreign 
areas contains numerous requests for gen- 
eral practitioners, specialists and allied per- 
sonnel, Their skills are acutely needed in 
locations in Central and South America, the 
Far East, Southeast Asia and Africa. 

Amdoc receives applications from physi- 
cians, dentists and allied personnel for for- 
eign assignments, They offer to serve as 
volunteers for periods from one month to 
three months or longer without compensa- 
tion. They finance their own transportation. 
Their motivation may be a desire for 
broader experience or for giving of them- 
selves, or both. It can be a challenging, re- 
warding and exhilarating experience. 

Amdoc encourages family participation as 
a means of education in basic international 
human understanding. 

Amdoc assignments are acceptable for ed- 
ucational credit by the American Academy 
of General Practice. 

Amdoc’s publication AmDoc informs its 
readers of current programs and reports of 
physicians returning from abroad. 

Amdoc’s boards serve without compensa- 
tion. 

Amdoc is supported through donations by 
both physicians and non-medical people. 


The Savannah Plan 
HON. G. ELLIOTT HAGAN 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 29, 1968 


Mr. HAGAN. Mr. Speaker, in this cur- 
rent political season and in years past, 
we have heard many proposals, some of 
them lofty and idealistic, presumably 
aimed at helping the low-income fami- 
lies. One current suggestion would even 
provide a guaranteed annual income and 
a job to everyone. But none of these 
plans is realistic because all are contin- 
gent upon massive Federal subsidy. 

The overwhelming majority of respon- 
sible, knowledgeable sociologists, and 
other experts agree that the only work- 
able plan is one that would help people 
to help themselves. 

I am proud to bring such a plan to 
your attention today. It was formulated 
by my good friend, Mills B. Lane, Jr., a 
native of Savannah, Ga., and president 
of the Citizens and Southern National 
Bank. Mr. Lane has long been active in 
community affairs, particularly in the 
restoration of historic areas of Savan- 
nah. 

I heartily commend this proposal to 
your attention, because it is truly an ex- 
periment in people “pulling themselves 
up by their bootstraps.” Here is the 
Savannah plan as envisioned by Mills B. 
Lane, Jr.: 

THE SAVANNAH PLAN 

The Savannah Plan is designed as a prac- 
tical demonstration to show that any com- 
munity can, with no government assistance 
but on a do-it-yourself basis, revitalize its 
living and business environment. 

BASIC ASSUMPTIONS 

1. Two of the fundamental meanings of 
democracy are (a) government by reason, 
not by force (b) the most good for the most 
people. 

2. Everyone wants to improve his standard 
of living. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


8. The incentive method is the best way to 
accomplish things. 

4. Government steps in to fill needs when 
business does not. 

GENESIS OF THE SAVANNAH PLAN 

Over the past year on Saturday and Sun- 
day mornings I've cruised the slum areas of 
Savannah street by street, lane by lane. 
Streets are unpaved, backyards are filled 
with the rubble and accumulation of years 
of trash. This includes old rusted automo- 
biles sitting on concrete blocks, obsolete re- 
frigerators, stoves, washing machines, auto- 
mobile tires. Trash and litter dominate the 
scene. Fences for the most part are make 
shift affairs, mostly made of leftover tin 
sheeting. 

One morning last fall I met with a group 
of twenty business and professional negroes, 
both men and women. I told them the story 
of my cruises of Savannah’s slum areas, sug- 
gested that instead of us demanding this 
and that of government, we undertake 
jointly a master clean-up of the existing 
slum areas as a first step toward a do-it- 
yourself revitalization of living conditions. 
From this meeting and subsequent meetings 
has evolved a plan for what we call “Spring 
Cleaning in Savannah,” with a focal day 
being Sunday, May 19. 

“Spring Cleaning in Savannah,” as well as 
the extension of things that we will do after 
spring cleaning, are all being perfected 
around the three institutions that are most 
basic to our American Society—(1) the 
home (2) the church (3) the school. 

The execution of the plan is designed to 
follow the well tried and successful com- 
munity type of house to house, street by 
street, block by block organization. 


PUTTING THE PLAN INTO OPERATION 


Savannah has two state colleges, Savannah 
State College which is negro, and Armstrong 
State College which is predominantly white, 
but integrated. The Presidents of these two 
colleges were asked to serve as two of the 
general chairmen of the spring cleaning in 
Savannah undertaking, 

Each college president has met with his 
student body, reviewed the background and 
detail of the plan, and enlisted students as 
volunteer workers, 

Meantime, two areas of Savannah were 
laid out, one on the east side of town, one on 
the west side of town. A temporary office was 
opened in downtown Savannah and staffed 
by volunteer workers. In this office, full maps 
of each of Savannah’s two areas were laid out 
showing each street, each lane, each house. 
These houses are then identified as either 
owner occupied or tenant occupied. 

Two separate teams were established for 
the east side of Savannah and the west side 
of Savannah. Each team is headed by a 
school principal in each area. The minister 
of a church, team chairmen are both negroes 
and whites. 

At the moment, the organization is pro- 
gressing. In each area all teachers in all 
schools are to hold a meeting to receive a 
briefing on the plan and they, in turn, are 
to take one day for classroom meetings with 
all children to seek their individual partici- 
pation in the clean-up program and, as well, 
to return home that evening to tell their 
story to the people at home, returning to 
school the next day with a participation card 
signed by parents. From these cards the 
Headquarters Office will check off all houses 
street by street. 

The same process is to be repeated by a 
meeting of all clergymen in the area, in turn 
followed by one Sunday devoted in each 
church to describing the plan and ob- 
taining participation cards which will then 
be checked off, house by house, at Head- 
quarters Office. 

In the meantime, the volunteer students at 
the two colleges will be paired off in teams 
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of two-one team member from Savannah 
State College, one team member from Arm- 
strong College. Each team is to be assigned 
one street. The assignment of the team is to 
call house by house, both on those who have 
already signed a participation card and those 
who have not signed a participation card, to 
enlist their cooperation. 

From the residents on each street, the 
team is to select a street chairman. The next 
assignment is to take an inventory of the 
junk and trash to be hauled away. 

While this is going on a presentation of 
“Cleaning up Savannah” is to be presented 
in a half-hour television program and at 
presentations to civic clubs. It will be the 
task, then of volunteers at the Headquarters 
Office to solicit all businessmen in Savannah 
who have automotive equipment, asking each 
to furnish one or more of his company’s 
trucks for the May 19 clean-up day. Based on 
the street by street inventory of what has to 
be hauled away, trucks will be assigned to 
each street. 

On Sunday morning, May 19, all of the 
trucks will line up with volunteer workers 
aboard, each of whom will wear a special 
shirt as a uniform, The parade will go down 
the middle of the town with trucks turning 
to right or left to their assigned streets. 

Arrangements have been made for a cen- 
tral dumping area for all trash except junked 
automobiles. With the cooperation of river- 
boats that have barges, junked automobiles 
will all be put on the barges to be towed out 
the Savannah River to a point offshore where 
they will all be dumped to create an offshore 
fishing drop. 

This entire clean-up effort is being based 
on the premise that young people can and 
should work together, that many hands make 
light work and that the entire operation can 
be fun for everyone concerned. It is not 
paternalistic in its concept, but rather is 
based on joint participation on a voluntary 
basis of everyone in town, both negro and 
white. The future of our country is in the 
hands of the youth of our land and from 
this joint exercise we hope that there will 
develop mutual understanding and trust, a 
sense of awareness of conditions and prob- 
lems and from it, a desire to improve oppor- 
tunity. 

In the cruising I’ve done of Savannah's 
back streets I've seen a great need for gar- 
bage disposal containers, better fencing. So, 
funds have been provided for the purchase 
of 5000 garbage cans and aluminum box 
containers for garbage cans and, as well, a 
considerable amount of aluminum fencing. 
As the house to house organization is under- 
way, garbage cans and containers, plus fenc- 
ing, will be offered to each house occupant 
for installation on a do-it-yourself basis 
and a pledge to clean up and stay cleaned 
up. 

The Savannah Spring Cleaning Operation 
is designed as but a first step for a repeat of 
the same clean-up in all the other areas of 
Savannah and then the beginning of a short 
range and long range plan of the improve- 
ment of existing housing, new housing, job 
training and job opportunities. 

The Citizens and Southern National Bank 
is establishing The Citizens and Southern 
Community Development Corporation into 
which it will put $1,000,000 in capital. The 
two essential operations of the Community 
Development Corporation are to provide 
funds for home ownership and equity capital 
for new small businesses. 

In Savannah, as throughout the State of 
Georgia, less than 5% of the low income 
population own or are buying their own 
home. Because of low incomes, individuals 
have not been able to accumulate savings to 
make low down payments on homes and 
hence, be able to obtain first mortgage money 
for home financing, and yet, the level of 
rents paid is sufficient for mortgage pay- 
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ments. It will be the plan of the Develop- 
ment Corporation to provide down payment 
money in the form of second mortgages so 
that first mortgage financing can be ob- 
tained. The Citizens and Southern National 
Bank itself has dedicated an initial $10,000,- 
000 for long term first mortgage home financ- 
ing for low income groups, 

Two demonstration projects are being un- 
dertaken by the Development Corporation. 
The first is the purchase of some existing 
but reclaimable rundown slum area prop- 
erty. The purpose is to test the economics of 
renovation and then sale to individuals. The 
second experiment is the design and building 
of a brand new housing unit complete with 
all fixtures, equipment and furniture that 
can be sold and financed. 

A firm belief of this long range plan is 
that home ownership can be a key to better 
family living, better citizenship and appre- 
ciation of the value of property. 

In addition to perfecting plans that will 
stand up economically for home ownership, 
will be a modernization loan plan to property 
owners to improve existing properties. 

Owners of existing low income housing 
have allowed property to deteriorate and 
claim that they cannot afford to spend the 
money necessary to improve the property 
because the rental returns would not justify 
it. We believe at the present time that low 
income housing landlords are being squeezed 
on the one hand by urban renewal and slum 
clearance, and on the other side by public 
housing. We hope that our plan for home 
Ownership will add a third pressure in the 
form of competition that, in effect, will re- 
quire low income housing landlords either 
to improve their properties to meet compe- 
tition or see them go by the board. 

Through the schools and the churches in 
both Savannah areas we expect to offer as- 
sistance in the improvement of existing rec- 
reation facilities and the addition of new 
ones. 

On a do-it-yourself and participating basis 
we expect to start pilot day care units for 
small children, staffed by volunteer workers. 
The time when children were raised by 
grandmothers and greataunts is going by the 
board. It’s important that young children 
not be left to roam the streets unattended, 
but be given some chance for organization 
and direction for it is in these early forma- 
tive stages that character is developed. It’s 
insufficient to attempt to tackle the juvenile 
problem at ages 16 to 17. It must be started 
earlier. 

The beginning of the Savannah Plan and 
its future extensions are based on helping 
people help themselves. The differences in 
the perfection of this approach from others 
who express the same belief, is that those 
who have are going to make the first move 
as the negro Mayor of Cleveland said on 
Meet the Press, “How can people pull them- 
selves up by their boot straps if they don’t 
have any boots?” In the concept of the 
Savannah Plan we're going to provide the 
boots. We're going to offer opportunity and 
hope and try and create an environment 
where there is mutual trust, understanding 
and respect; where the basis of human rela- 
tions is built on the dignity of man, the 
Golden Rule and the concept that it’s what 
a man is, not who he is that matters. 

As an incentive to performance of the com- 
peting teams for the east side of Savannah 
and the west side of Savannah, we've told 
the Presidents of the two colleges that the 
one whose student body does the best work 
will receive a $5000 award to be used as the 
President of the college sees fit in any way 
for things needed at his college. A similar 
$5000 award will go to the principal of the 
school in each area to be used as he or she 
thinks best for all of the grade and high 
school areas in the area, A third award of 
$5000 will go to the churches in the area that 
does the best job of church participation. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


This plan was all laid out at one of the ini- 
tial meetings and when we came to the end 
of the meeting we stuck our tongue in our 
cheeks and said that as in all competition, in 
the event of a tie, duplicate prizes will be 
awarded. My guess is we'll be making dupli- 
cate prizes. 

We feel so strongly that the Savannah Plan 
can be a demonstration that could be re- 
peated in every city in the country that a 
moving picture company has been employed 
to make a documentary color movie that can 
be shown on national television and else- 
where in a thirty-minute performance, The 
movie company is already at work, has shot 
considerable footage and believes firmly that 
the finished product will tell a stimulating 
story. 

If the Savannah Plan is successful, both 
long range and short range, and is repeated 
throughout the country, we think that it can 
change the face of America. We think it can 
create an atmosphere of hope, encourage- 
ment and an attitude that can let us all 
return to the sheer joy of just being alive. 

MILLS B. LANE, Jr. 


Gold Aid 
HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 29, 1968 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, the latest 
report on the giving of U.S. gold as inter- 
national aid to shore up defunct Socialist 
schemes and countries continues to prove 
history more correct than theory. 

The mid-March unsuccessful efforts to 
regiment the price of world gold cost the 
American people over $1 billion in gold, 
which reduced the U.S. deposit to just 
over $10 billion—gn all-time low in three 
decades. 

For those interested, I include the Wall 
Street Journal report of Apri: 26, 1968, 
and “Lies and Consequences,” by Miss 
Mary Davison, at this point in the 
RECORD: 

[From the Wall Street Journal, Apr. 26, 1968] 
Gop Crisis Cost THE UNITED STATES $1,197,- 

000,000 IN MARCH—LOSS APPARENTLY A 

HIGH—ALMOST ALL oF OuTFLOW Was USED 

To FEED Now-Deruncr LONDON Poo.r— 

Srock Lowest SINCE 1930’s 


WaSHINGTON.—The mid-March gold crisis 
cost the Treasury $1,197,000,000 of gold, the 
department reported, which its aides assume 
to be the largest outflow ever experienced. 

Nearly all the precious metal went to settle 
up the U.S. obligation to the London gold 
pool, which—before being disbanded over the 
March 17 weekend—poured the gold of seven 
governments into private hands to keep the 
market price from being bid above the fixed 
official price of $35 an ounce. 

The outflow easily surpassed the $900 mil- 
lion of December, the previous high, at least 
in the memory of present Treasury officials, 
and far overshadowed the February outflow 
of $103 million. 

By March 31, the total Treasury stock was 
down to $10,703,000,000, the lowest in more 
than three decades and the 82,481,000, 000 
less than a year earlier, The latest total in- 
cluded $10,484,000,000 in the regular Treasury 
stock, which until recently served as partial 
legal backing for domestic U.S. currency, and 
$219,000,000 in the Exchange Stabilization 
Fund through which dealings with other 
governments are channeled. Congress re- 
moved the gold-backing requirement last 
month, 
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The figures were roughly foreshadowed by 
previous announcements that $750 million of 
gold was transferred in March from the regu- 
lar stock to the Stabilization Fund. Normally, 
the data on the total stock is first published 
in the Monthly Bulletin of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, but this time the Treasury 
scooped the board by bringing out its own 
monthly about a week earlier than usual. 

Along with the massive final movement of 
gold through the now-abandoned London 
pool, it’s understood that some U.S. sales 
were made directly to foreign central banks, 
Net sales to licensed domestic industrial and 
artistic users accounted for $15 million of the 
total March loss, an official added. Such sales, 
as well as purchases of newly mined U.S. 
gold, were halted in mid-March as part of 
the switch by major nations to the “two- 
tier” gold price system in which the private 
market price here and abroad is allowed to 
fluctuate freely according to supply and 
demand, 

Also, as previously reported, Canada helped 
slightly to cushion the blow to the U.S. stock 
by selling the Treasury $50 million of its own 
gold during March. Details on transactions 
with various nations are released by the 
Treasury only on a further-delayed basis. 

While any April outflows from the Stabili- 
zation Fund aren’t due to be disclosed until 
late May, daily Treasury statements show 
that as recently as Monday there hadn’t been 
any further transfers to the fund from the 
regular stock. 

By Jan. 31, the Treasury publication 
showed, the potential foreign claims on the 
U.S. gold stock totaled $33,000,000,000, 
slightly less than a month before, but sig- 
nificantly larger than the $28,962,000,000 of a 
year before. About $15,200,000,000 of the dol- 
lars were held by foreign official institutions 
directly eligible to buy Treasury gold, with 
the remainder owned by private parties 
abroad. The potential claims reflect the re- 
sult of continued U.S. balance-of-payments 
deficits, which occur when foreigners acquire 
more dollars than they return in all trans- 
actions. 

The March gold loss was the chief cause of 
an $864,000,000 decline in total U.S, interna- 
tional financial reserves to $13,926,000,000 at 
the month's end. The almost-automatic 
rights to draw foreign currencies from the 
107-member International Monetary Fund 
also dropped by $178,000,000 to $477,000,000. 


LIES AND CONSEQUENCES 
(By Mary Davison) 
THE CLASSIC LIE OF ALL TIME 


The Government of the United States 
owns—or controls the Federal Reserve 
System. 

The Government does not own a dime of 
Federal Reserve Stock. The system is owned 
by a group of international bankers of high- 
ly questionable integrity. 


CONGRESS ISSUES OUR CURRENCY—-WE HAVE 
BEEN ON A GOLD STANDARD 


Congress itself admits we are on a debt 
standard. That which we call currency— 
and use as such—is precisely what it is la- 
beled “Federal Reserve Note,” which, in the 
vernacular means: Federal Reserve I.0.U. 
Until recently the 1.0.0 stated: “This note 
is legal tender for all debts, public and priv- 
ate and is redeemable in lawful money at the 
United States Treasury or at any Federal Re- 
serve Bank.” Thus, the I.0.U.’s of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bankers were redeemable from 
the U.S. Treasury which guaranteed redemp- 
tion, A Federal Reserve I.0.U. became an ob- 
ligation of the U.S. Government. 

FEDERAL I O U’S CIRCULATE AS MONEY 

The Federal Reserve scheme was a fraud 
from the beginning and was predestined to 
destroy the national economy. This is how 
the swindle worked: 

a. The Government needed (say) a billion 
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dollars to pay its debts and get “money” into 
circulation. 

b. The Government calls upon the Fed to 
provide the money,“ the Fed’s own I.0.U.’s 
which the Secretary of the Treasury endorses 
and guarantees to pay. 

c. While the Fed is printing up a billion of 
its own I. O. U.'s the Government prints up 
a billion dollars worth of (interest-bearing) 
Government Bonds. 

d. The Fed then uses its notes (I.0.U.’s) 
to buy the Government Bonds. 

e. The Fed will sell some of the bonds 
and stash away the balance, collecting the in- 
terest until due date; at which time they 
will be “refinanced” and the interest rolls in. 


HAVE WE BEEN ROBBED? 


Past and present Chairmen of the House 
Banking and Currency Committees of Con- 
gress say we have, If “we” through our duly 
elected Representatives in National and State 
Capitols had heeded these men who are pre- 
sumed to know more about our monetary 
affairs than anybody else, we would not now 
be in a money panic, Hear now some of the 
charges made by Chairman of the House 
Banking and Currency Committee of Con- 
gress, Honorable Louis T. McFadden, as he 
attempted to impeach the Federal Reserve 
System shortly before his death in 1934. This 
man was so highly respected in his District 
that he was the Nominee on both Democratic 
and Republican tickets: 

“MacFappen. Mr, Chairman, we have in 
this country one of the most corrupt institu- 
tions the world has ever known. I refer to 
the Federal Reserve Board and the Federal 
Reserve Banks ... the Fed has cheated the 
Government of the United States and the 
people of the United States out of enough 
money to pay the National Debt several times 
over. 

“This evil institution has impoverished 
and ruined the people of these United States 
and has bankrupted itself, and has practical- 
ly bankrupted our government, It has done 
this through the defects of the law under 
which it operates, through the maladminis- 
tration of that law by the Fed and through 
the corrupt practices of the moneyed vultures 
who control it, 

“The Federal Reserve Banks are not gov- 
ernment institutions. They are private mo- 
nopolies which prey upon the people of these 
United States for the benefit of themselves 
and their foreign customers; foreign and do- 
mestic speculators and swindlers; and rich 
and predatory money lenders. 

“The Government is in the banking busi- 
mess as never before. Against its will it has 
been made the backer of horse thieves and 
card sharks, bootleggers, smugglers, specula- 
tors and swindlers in all parts of the world. 
Through the Fed the riffraff of every coun- 
try is operating on the public credit of the 
United States Government. 

“Meanwhile, and on account of it, we our- 
selves are in the midst of the greatest de- 
pression we have ever known.” 

A few days before the Fed (Act ed.) passed, 
Senator Root denounced the Fed as an out- 
rage on our liberties. He predicted: 

“Long before we wake up from our dream 
of prosperity through an inflated currency, 
our gold, which alone could have kept us 
from catastrophe will have vanished and no 
rate of interest will tempt it to return.” 

“The Feds have been International Bank- 
ers from the beginning with these United 
States as their enforced bankers and sup- 
plier of currency. But it is none the less 
extraordinary to see these twelve private 
monopolies buying the debts of foreigners 
against foreigners in all parts of the world 
and asking the Government of these United 
States for new (government guaranteed—ed.) 
issues of Fed notes in exchange for them.... 

“I say the magnitude of this racket (ac- 
ceptance racket—ed.) is estimated to be in 
the neighborhood of $9,000,000,000 per year. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


In the past ten years it is said to have 
amounted to $90,000,000. In my opinion it 
has amounted to several times that much. 
Coupled with this you have, to the extent 


of billions of dollars, the gambling in United _ 


States securities which takes place in the 
same open discount market—a gambling in 
which the Fed is now spending $100,000,000 
a week. 

„. . . They are putting the United States 
Government in debt to the extent of $100,- 
000,000 a week and with the money they are 
buying our government securities for them- 
selves and their foreign principals. 

“The Government and the peoples of these 
United States have been swindled by swind- 
lers de luxe to whom the acquisition of 
American currency or Fed notes presented 
no more difficulty than the drawing up of a 
worthless acceptance in a country not sub- 
ject to the laws of these United States by 
sharpers; sharpers with a strong banking 
“fence” on this side of the water, a “fence” 
acting as receiver of a worthless paper com- 
ing from abroad, endorsing it, and getting 
the currency out of the Fed as quickly as 
possible, exchanging that currency for gold, 
and in turn transmitting that gold to its 
foreign confederates. 

“They have been peddling the credit of 
this Government and the signature of this 
Government to the swindlers and speculators 
of all nations. That is what happens when a 
country forsakes its Constitution and gives 
its sovereignty over the public currency to 
private interests. 

“Give them the flag and they will sell it.” 

There is much more of this in the Mc- 
Fadden Impeachment speech which should 
become mandatory reading now for every 
public official. The Fed swindle has been 
kept in operation for another 35 years by 
debt, conscription and war. 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN IS TO BE COMMENDED 
RATHER THAN RIDICULED 


In the meantime Honorable Wright Pat- 
man of Texas has become Chairman of the 
Banking and Currency Committee of Con- 
gress. Over the years Mr. Patman has been 
sounding a dire warning which also went 
unheeded. Indeed, the swindlers in the Fed 
who control press and wire services have 
taught a servile Congress to ridicule Mr. Pat- 
man, to laugh off his warnings. They know 
now who was out of line and it was not 
Representative Patman. He said: 

“Mr. Patman. Oh it’s cruel. It’s highway 
robbery in broad daylight... the bankers 
having all the privileges. The people who run 
the big papers are hooked up with them. We 
have no supervision over the banks. We can’t 
get an independent audit. We haven’t had 
one in over 46 [now 55—ed.] years. They 
have enough power to stop any investigation. 

“The Federal Reserve ought to be im- 
peached, they absolutely ought to be im- 
peached. It’s a disgrace to let a few fellows 
representing Wall Street absolutely run this 
country and have more power than Con- 
gress does.” 

Well, the Fed was not impeached. It was 
permitted to run its destructive course, a 
course which may have been diverted by the 
action of Mr. Patman who, after many years 
of effort, quite recently succeeded in per- 
suading a committee of Congress to look into 
his latest complaint, that the Fed was try- 
ing to collect from the Government forty 
billion dollars which had already been paid. 
(By the purchase of Government Bonds with 
Federal Reserve Notes which are an obliga- 
tion of the Government.) 

Nothing can be expected of a badly-shaken 
Congress in the present crucial situation. 
Nor can anything be expected of the Gover- 
nors of the States who have been under the 
subtle and baleful influence of Rockefeller’s 
Brothers’ Governors Conference. 

The State Legislatures could, if they would, 
call their Congressional Delegations home 
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for a most serious conference to determine 
what each State should do in its own inter- 
est and for the protection of the people and 
their property. 

Failure to act promptly will result in turn- 
ing the new monetary system over to the 
International thieves and swindlers who have 
so successfully looted the country—not 
once—but several times in the past. This 
time the job is complete. There must be a 
new currency. If it cannot be a National cur- 
rency, then let it be a State currency (Scrip) 
temporarily. We have had it before and it 
had more value than Fed I.O.U.'s 


BE WARNED 


An International currency is a United Na- 
tions currency to be issued and controlled 
by the foreigners who control United Na- 
tions. The International Monetary Fund is 
a specialized agency of the United Nations. 
Nobody on earth has any right to pledge us 
to participation in an international currency 
to redistribute wealth all over the world. We 
have been robbed. The most knowledgeable 
and responsible men in Congress warned us; 
we heeded only the beguiling voices of our 
destroyers. 

All our money trouble is due to the war in 
Vietnam and to our balance of payments 
problem. This is another lie. The propaganda 
Party Line of the wreckers is already on the 
wire. The real cause now is the same as it was 
in 1929: the Fed has shipped the gold out of 
the country. 

The panic of 1929 was abated when the 
gold began coming back in payment for war 
supplies for World War Two, This time there 
is no plan to bring it back; it is to be used 
to support the International Currency of the 
United Nations International Monetary 
Fund, The I.M.F. 

Our States have a duty, a most solemn 
obligation to learn what Washington, under 
the prodding of the International Establish- 
ment, is planning to do with us and with our 
money and property. Our business and politi- 
cal leaders have a date with destiny. Can 
they keep it? 


— 


Oil Pollutants 
HON. RICHARD D. McCARTHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 29, 1968 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, oil pol- 
lutants are one of the major problems in 
the control of water pollution. An in- 
vestigation into where waste automotive 
oil is dumped has begun in a unique joint 
effort by the State of New York and 
major oil companies in the Buffalo, N.Y., 
area. Hopefully, this type of cooperative 
effort may spur other communities in 
New York State and across the Nation 
to conduct similar surveys. An article 
from the Buffalo Evening News which 
outlines this effort in more detail fol- 
lows: 

STUDY PLANNED HERE ON DISPOSAL OF WASTE 
AUTO OIL 

A study unique in the state gets under way 
today as the major oil companies and the 
state co-operative on a program to find out 
exactly where waste automotive oil goes. 

Spurred by statements that many service 
stations dump the oil into public sewers, the 
Buffalo Area unit of the New York State Pe- 
troleum Council will survey more than 2000 
stations in the eight-county area. 

Eugene F. Seebald, regional engineer for 
the State Health Department, praised the 
Council's initiative and said it may lead to 
surveys throughout the state. 
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Stanley C. Davis, regional director for the 
Council, said a three-member committee met 
today to work out details of the survey and 
to provide guidelines for the co-operating 
companies, 

He said the survey, scheduled to be com- 
pleted in about a month, will determine 
where waste oil is disposed of, the problem 
of getting rid of it and what measures, if 
any, the companies could take to pool re- 
sources on a co-operative disposal system. 

Serving on the committee are Charles W. 
Berg, chairman of the Buffalo Committee of 
the Council; Samuel O. Southard and Joseph 
H. Hassler. 

Mr. Davis noted that most service stations 
have large underground tanks where waste 
oil is dumped. This oil is pumped into col- 
lection trucks periodically. 

Mr. Seebald said he was interested in de- 
termining the volume of oil coming into 
the Buffalo area for automotive use and the 
amount disposed of through legitimate 
channels, 

It's part of an over all survey brought 
about by disclosures that large quantities of 
oil are polluting the Buffalo-Niagara River 
complex daily. 


Lee White Speaks Out on Electric Power 
Reliability 


HON. LIONEL VAN DEERLIN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 29, 1968 


Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Mr. Speaker, Lee 
C. White is one of the best friends the 
consumer ever had occupying the chair- 


hip of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion. 


Last week, in an address to the Ameri- 
can Power Conference, Chairman White 
outlined his thinking on the responsibil- 
ity of the electric power industry to 
insure the reliability of its product. 

As Mr. White stated: 


The continually greater use of electric 
power is accompanied by implicit respon- 
sibility for adequate and more reliable serv- 
ice. The more dependent a utility makes its 
customers upon electricity, the greater is its 
responsibility to the public to furnish this 
power without interruption. 


I believe Mr. White’s remarks will 
make provocative reading for all Mem- 
bers of Congress. 

His speech follows: 


LEE WHITE SPEAKS OUT ON ELECTRIC POWER 
RELIABILITY 


INTRODUCTION 


In the electric power industry, the con- 
sumer controls the time and amount of use 
of the product by the flick of a switch. Every 
other industry, I believe, can schedule its 
service, at least in some degree, and can exert 
some measure of control over the extent of 
use of its product, In this industry, there can 
be no rejection of patronage or delay in pro- 
viding the service once the customer has been 
connected to the system. The capability to 
serve must have already been provided in ad- 
vance, In addition, utility customers have 
come to expect service of near perfect qual- 
ity. These are stringent requirements, far be- 
zoo those applicable in most other indus- 

es. 

The tremendous growth in electric usage 
amounting to an approximate doubling every 
decade, while a tribute to the electric pow- 
er industry's performance imposes a growing 
responsibility upon the industry. The con- 
tinually greater use of electric power is ac- 
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companied by implict responsibility for ade- 
quate and more reliable service. The more 
dependent a utility makes its customers up- 
on electricity, the greater is its responsibility 
to the public to furnish this power without 
interruption, 

This responsibility is, of course, a com- 
plex one and in the little time available to us 
today, I can hardly more than highlight it in 
a rather general way. While any classifica- 
tion is necessarily arbitrary, I will discuss 
what I conceive to be the industry's respon- 
sibility to the public under four separate 
headings: 

1. The responsibility to attack the imme- 
diate problems which have been revealed so 
vividly by recent power interruptions, with 
emphasis on those remedial measures which 
do not require a long lead time for imple- 
mentation. 

2. The responsibility to review and develop 
adequate standards of reliability for future 
operation and planning. 

3. The responsibility to recognize that 
changes in the nature and operation of the 
electric power industry require the creation 
and strengthening of adequate mechanisms 
for achieving coordination. 

4, The responsibility to recognize the pub- 
lic’s growing desire to be apprised of where 
the industry stands with respect to reliability 
and to be given an opportunity to be in- 
formed of and participate in planning and to 
be assured that adequate attention is being 
given to the “nonutility” responsibilities of 
the electric power industry. 


THE IMMEDIATE PROBLEM 


First, let us consider what is expected of 
the industry on an immediate or short-term 
basis. 

The Northeast interruption revealed many 
deficiencies in the facilities and operating 
practices in the Northeast network which it 
appeared could be remedied on a relatively 
short-term basis. These had to do essentially 
with the up-grading of control instrumenta- 
tion and protective devices; the updating of 
operating practices, including better distri- 
bution of spinning reserves, emergency load 
shedding and, where appropriate, generator 
dropping; and the provision of emergency 
auxiliary power sources for use in emergency 
communication and switching operations, the 
safe rundown of generating units and for 
rapid restarting of generating facilities. Many 
improvements have been made in the North- 
east and throughout the country in the 244 
years since the Northeast interruption. Un- 
fortunately, however, as revealed in the recent 
Commission report on the PJM failure of 
June 5, 1967, some of these problems are 
still with us. For example, we found that 
monitoring equipment and procedures failed 
to alert operators to the impending disaster; 
that the performance of auxiliary equip- 
ment during the disturbance was not suffi- 
cient to prevent damage to some generating 
units; that very little automatic load- 
shedding equipment was available; that there 
was a poor distribution of spinning reserves; 
and that the interruption could have been 
avoided completely if pre-planned procedures 
had been followed and better distribution of 
generating capacity had been used. 

Resolution of these problems appears to 
be the first line of defense against the future 
occurrence of widespread power interruptions 
and, for that reason, a primary element of the 
industry's responsibility to the public. 

FUTURE OPERATION AND PLANNING 


Important as these immediate measures 
may be, in themselves they are insufficient to 
assure maximum reliability. A more funda- 
mental element of reliability is to provide ad- 
equate transmission and generating capacity 
to meet the increasing demands which are 
being placed on the industry. Generally, we 
can say that the problem in providing gen- 
erating equipment has not been “too little” 
but rather “too late”. However, in some parts 
of the country, there is clearly a problem of 
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inadequate transmission capacity. Until gen- 
erating and transmission systems are planned 
and built well in advance of load demands, 
we will continue to be faced with the possi- 
bility of further power failures, forced load 
curtailments, and the foregoing of economic 
power exchanges. 

The Commission's report entitled, Pre- 
vention of Power Failures” published in July 
1967, projected power system expansion 
through 1975. On the basis of present day 
costs, it was estimated that the industry 
should spend about $3 billion more for trans- 
mission system expansion and reinforcement 
between 1968 and 1975 than its announced 
plans appeared to indicate. Of course, this 
reinforced transmission system would per- 
mit certain economies in other expenditures, 
thus offsetting a part, and perhaps a major 
part, of the $3 billion investment. Unfor- 
tunately, the benefits of providing this de- 
gree of reliability are not readily quantifi- 
able, but under any standard of measure- 
ment, the benefits of adequate reliability 
would seem to far exceed its net cost. Never- 
theless, it is reasonable to expect that some 
additional costs will be involved and this 
places a heavy burden on the industry and 
the investment community to find the re- 
sources to accomplish this objective. Based 
on the past performance of the industry 
and the continued confidence of its investors, 
I believe that it will be achieved. 

Another aspect of the industry's respon- 
sibility to assure adequate reliability in the 
future relates to its planning processes. On 
the basis of studies in which the Commis- 
sion has been engaged for the past few years 
in cooperation with the industry, it has be- 
come very clear that there is a need to in- 
crease the sophistication of load projections 
and to lengthen the planning horizon. Lead 
time for the installation of generation and 
transmission facilities has lengthened to the 
point where now it is not unusual for 4 or 
5 years to elapse between authorization of a 
facility and the completion of its construc- 
tion. This requires that firm plans for new 
facilities should be formulated as far as 6 
years in advance of the date of expected 
initial operation. It also means that utili- 
ties must work more closely with manu- 
facturers so that they too can project their 
plans to meet the industry’s future needs. 


ADEQUATE COORDINATION MECHANISMS 


Another dimension of the industry's re- 
sponsibility to the public growing out of the 
need to enhance power system reliability is 
the implicit challenge to its ability to or- 
ganize effectively to take optimum advan- 
tage of the benefits which coordinated opera- 
tion and planning makes possible. 

The electric power industry has voluntarily 
organized a number of regional and sub- 
regional coordinating councils in some parts 
of the country, with the objective of improv- 
ing coordination among their members in the 
planning, construction and operation of their 
facilities. These organizations are newly es- 
tablished and most have not had time to 
demonstrate their effectiveness. Procedures 
have not yet been worked out for providing 
the Commission or the general public with 
information on plans and programs for meet- 
ing the rapidly accelerating demand for elec- 
tric power. 

We are gratified that the industry is tak- 
ing steps to improve its coordinating mech- 
anisms and procedures. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, consultation with the Commission has 
too often been avoided in the formative pe- 
riod of these moves. Sometimes we are not 
informed until a few days prior to public an- 
nouncement. 

The effectiveness of the form and scope of 
coordinated planning conducted by regional 
or area planning councils and groups has not 
yet been demonstrated. We are concerned 
that the objectives may not be clearly form- 
ulated or may be short of what is needed. So 
far, little has come to the Commission vol- 
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untarily from the industry in the way of in- 
depth analyses of planning—analyses in 
which consideration is given to all of the fac- 
tors that demand investigation today, includ- 
ing reliability, economy, and environmental 
effects. 

As stated in the Commission’s report en- 
titled, “Prevention of Power Failures,” pub- 
lished last July, we believe that every utility 
in the United States should have a reason- 
ably clear idea of the loads it will be called 
upon to serve 10 years from now, and should 
have a general plan formulated for serving 
these loads. Understandably, the plan might 
well include some provisions for alternative 
arrangements. Nothing short of programs 
prepared on a regionwide basis will suffice 
if the industry is to discharge fully its re- 
sponsibility to supply the nation with relia- 
ble power at the lowest cost. 

One of the important recommendations of 
the industry Advisory Committee on Relia- 
bility of Bulk Power Supply was the estab- 
lishment of a council on power system co- 
ordination on a nationwide basis. The Ad- 
visory Committee recommended that the 
council consist of top level representatives 
from each regional coordination group and 
that: “In addition to providing liaison in 
this respect with regulatory authorities and 
other governmental agencies, the council 
should have as its principal purposes the 
dissemination and interchange of informa- 
tion pertaining to coordination in planning 
and operation as practiced within and among 
the coordination regions and the review and 
resolution of problems and issues affecting 
the inter-regional coordination.” 

The Commission’s own report on Preven- 
tion of Power Failures also recommended 
the establishment of a Council on Power 
Coordination to consist of representatives 
of each of the regional coordinating orga- 
nizations, to exchange and disseminate in- 
formation on regional coordinating practices 
to all of the regional organizations, and to 
review, discuss, and assist in resolving mat- 
ters affecting inter-regional coordination.” 
This Council would concern itself with such 
things as exchanging and disseminating in- 
formation on regional coordinating prac- 
tices; reviewing, discussing and assisting in 
resolving matters affecting inter-regional co- 
ordination; coordinating industry efforts in 
investigating important problems of inter- 
connected system development; timely ex- 
changes with manufacturers on equipment 
performance and early and long-range needs; 
collecting data and preparing analyses and 
reports on significant failures in bulk power 
supply and on outages of major facilities 
which did not result in an interruption in 
bulk power supply; studying and making rec- 
ommendations to the Federal Power Commis- 
sion for specific criteria and standards for 
planning and operating power systems to en- 
hance the reliability of electric bulk power 
supply. Membership of the National Council 
would include representation from each of 
the four principal ownership segments com- 
posing the electric utility industry. 

As I am sure you know, the Federal Power 
Commission is currently engaged in updat- 
ing the National Power Survey, with the 
expectation of completing this work late 
next year. In this undertaking it has the 
assistance and advice of an Executive Ad- 
visory Committee and six Regional Advisory 
Committees. Together, these regions encom- 
pass the 48 contiguous states of the United 
States. Iam happy to say that all segments 
of the industry are cooperating in the work 
of these Committees, and that without their 
very great contributions, our updating job 
would be much more difficult, if not im- 
possible. 

PUBLIC’S ROLE 

The final aspect of the utility industry's 
responsibility to the public growing out of 
the reliability question is the importance 
of recognizing the public’s growing desire 
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to be given an opportunity to be informed 
of and to participate, at least in a representa- 
tive fashion, in planning and have some 
assurance that the other values with which 
they are concerned in addition to reliability 
are being given sufficient consideration by 
the industry. Here the industry is called 
upon both to respond and to take the initia- 
tive; to display willingness to listen, to dis- 
cuss, to explore alternatives and ultimately 
to move forward expeditiously when the best 
course of action becomes evident. Unfor- 
tunately, reliability has, at times, been jeop- 
ardized by delays in the construction of 
transmission or generating facilities because 
landowners, conservation groups, planning 
bodies or the federal, state or local govern- 
ments have insisted that there may be a 
better way or at least a different way to do 
the job. It is deplorable that resorts are 
often made to dilatory tactics, even at the 
risk of impairing the industry’s ability to 
provide a continuous and safe source of 
power. 

But what are the causes of this problem? 
Too often it is because the industry has 
excluded from the planning process segments 
of the public or their representatives who 
have a legitimate interest in the placement 
or appearance of the generating station or 
the transmission line. Too often it is because 
the industry has made little or no effort to 
carry the burden of persuasion that all the 
alternatives have been explored and that 
what is proposed is the most reasonable. Too 
often it is because sufficient consideration 
has not been given to the public’s growing 
concern for the preservation of scenic, his- 
toric or aesthetic values, Reliability is, of 
course, a very important objective, but the 
industry’s responsibility to the public is far 
broader than just reliability. If one thing 
has become clear in the last decade or so, 
it is that the public is no longer willing to 
tolerate ugliness, unnecessary destruction or 
inconvenience in the name of progress. Per- 
haps more than any other aspect of the 
industry’s responsibility to the public which 
I have been discussing today, this area re- 
quires the most immediate reevaluation. 

I hope that this general discussion of some 
of the industry's responsibility to the public 
provides some perspective for the discussion 
of specific aspects of the reliability problem 
which will follow. We are fortunate indeed 
to have with us today four persons who are 
eminently qualified to enlighten us on this 
most difficult subject. In the selection of 
the topics, we tried to concentrate upon the 
majority factors contributing to reliability. 
These include: (a) planning and system de- 
sign, to be discussed by Ted Nagel, Vice Presi- 
dent for System Planning, American Electric 
Power Service Corporation; (b) system op- 
erations, to be covered by Charlie Almon, 
recently retired from TVA; (c) equipment 
reliability and the manufacturer’s role 
therein, to be discussed by Milton (Mink) F. 
Kent, Vice President and General Manager, 
Electric Utility Sales Division, General Elec- 
tric Company; and (d) the effect of resources 
and environment on reliability by Dave 
Black, a former FPC Commissioner and now 
Under Secretary, U.S. Department of the 
Interior. 


A Letter From Vietnam 
HON. JOE R. POOL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 29, 1968 


Mr. POOL. Mr. Speaker, I receive a 
number of letters from members of the 
U.S. Armed Forces serving in Vietnam. 
Since I returned from a postal inspec- 
tion trip to Southeast Asia, my mail from 
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Vietnam has increased considerably. To- 
day I should like to share with my col- 
leagues in the Congress one such letter 
from Ronny Cowart, who is a member of 
the tough River Assault Squad. His let- 
ter speaks for itself and is, in my opinion, 
quite representative of the general feel- 
ing of our military personnel so bravely 
fighting in Vietnam. The letter follows: 
Hon. Jor Poot, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Pool: As one is fighting over 
here, I want to put my two bits in. I’m tired 
of hearing people back home gripe. I’ve got 
something to gripe about also. 

We are fighting a war over here. We want 
to get this thing over with. We're ready to 
go “all the way.” 

Why are we being held back? There has to 
be a clear reason. We are constantly on the 
defense. Why can’t we go on the offense? We 
don’t want to be held back any longer, 

We're also tired of draft dodgers and other 
demonstrators trying to sell us short. 

Now that Mr. Johnson is quitting, we be- 
lieve another President will simply “take 
us out.” That would mean our friends and 
buddies died for nothing. 


We want to keep going, but to have a bet- 
ter chance. 


Hope to hear from you soon. 
Sincerely, 


Ronny Cowart. 


Union Day in Tanzania 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 29, 1968 


Mr. OHARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
April 26 is the fourth anniversary of the 
union between Tanganyika and Zanzi- 
bar. These past 4 years have seen the 
union grow in strength as the two part- 
ners have learned to work together and 
to cooperate in common endeavors. 
Under the leadership of President Julius 
Nyerere and of First Vice President Abeid 
Karume, the union has started programs 
aimed at helping all the people to partici- 
pate in economic and social develop- 
ment. 

Tanzania’s greatest resource is her 
outstanding President. I have known 
Julius Nyerere for many years, It seems 
but a short time ago when he talked to 
me about his dream for independence 
and the future of his nation. 

Tanzania is blessed by its soil, and the 
Goverment is making great efforts to 
utilize and develop this resource. In ad- 
dition to increasing the production of 
food crops, Tanzania is also trying to 
improve the quality of its coffee, cotton, 
sisal, and tea, which are its major ex- 
ports. The United States buys a great 
deal of Tanzania coffee and imports sisal 
in the form of hay baler twine. 

Our trade ties with Tanzania go back 
to the days of the Yankee Clipper sailing 
out of Salem for Zanzibar, where they 
sold cotton cloth in exchange for ivory 
and cloves. This cloth developed such a 
good reputation that even today the 
Swahili word “merikani” means calico 
cloth. 

In addition to our trade relations, 
there are many Tanzanian students at 
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our universities and schools where they 
study many subjects, such as agriculture, 
engineering, medicine, and science. This 
year a considerable number will return to 
their country where they will work to 
help it to develop. 

The Tanzanian delegation and the 
U.S. delegation sit side by side in the 
General Assembly of the United Nations. 
While we have not always seen things 
in the same light, it is my fervent hope 
that we shall always stand together as we 
sit together at that great forum for 
peace, the United Nations. 

Congratulations are due to the people 
of the United Republic of Tanzania on 
this fourth anniversary of the union be- 
tween Tanganyika and Zanzibar. Espe- 
cial note should be taken of the partici- 
tion of the United Republic of Tanzania 
in the newly established East African 
Community, which has its headquarters 
at Arusha, on Tanzanian soil. The role of 
Tanzania in this significant cooperative 
effort with neighboring countries is an- 
other important step in the short but 
auspicious history of the union of Tan- 
ganyika and Zanzibar. 

My most personal felicitations go to 
my friend, President Julius Nyerere, and 
to his competent Ambassador to the 
United States, His Excellency Chief 
Michael Lukumbuzya. 


James Brown 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 29, 1968 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the violence and disorder which took 
place in Washington, singer James 
Brown came to this city at his own ex- 
pense to talk to people about the futility 
of rioting and looting. 

On April 6 he appeared on WTTG-TV 
as he spoke in the Washington, D.C., 
Municipal Center. 

All of us should consider what he had 
to say. What follows is a transcript of 
James Brown’s remarks on April 6: 

STATEMENT BY JAMES BROWN 

ALAN SMITH. Ladies and gentlemen, at this 
time, in its special coverage, Channel 5 takes 
you to the Municipal Center, where popular 
singer, James Brown, who is in Washington, 
is now making a statement. 

We go directly now to the Municipal Cen- 
ter, and singer, James Brown. 

Brown (Fading in) ... had died, for the 
movement and the progress and the better 
of the nation and for the black race. 

I want to say we were in Boston last night, 
and we were having problems there. We even 
got to the point of some violence and firing. 

The Mayor and his aide—the Honorable 
Mayor White, Mr. Tom Atkins, Councilman— 
we put on a program. It lasted for three 
hours and 15 minutes. We taped it, televised 
it. We were supposed to do a show at the 
Gardens there. Normally we have 15 or 16 
thousand people, but we asked the people to 
stay home. The city sponsored the show. We 
went for three hours and 15 minutes, and 
we taped the show while we were doing it 
and we had it repeated over. And we were 
having—we were having real bad problems 
there. 

And when I finished talking to the people 
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and we finished doing the show and ran it 
back, an amazing thing, 45 minutes—35 min- 
utes after we got on the air, everybody 
cleared the streets. They didn’t clear the 
streets because only I asked them, they 
cleared it because they knew that they were 
doing wrong. But they want somebody to 
identify with them, so that’s me, I’m down 
to earth. 

I guess you know I started as a shoeshine 
boy in Augusta, Georgia. I didn’t get a chance 
to finish the seventh grade; but I made it. 
I made it because you believed in me; be- 
cause I had honesty, and dignity and sincer- 
ity; and I wanted to be somebody. 

This is the reason why today I talked to 
the kids. Tell them to stay in school and 
don't be a dropout, because if I hadn’t looked 
up and through the good will and the sym- 
pathy of people I wouldn’t be here, 

Education is the answer. Know what you're 
talking about. Be qualified. Be ready. Then 
you'll have a (word unintelligible). Be ready, 
Know what you're doing. 

You know, in Augusta, Georgia, I used to 
shine shoes on the steps of a radio station, 
WRDW. I think we started at three cents, 
then we went to five, and six—never did get 
to a dime. But today I own that radio station. 
You know what that is? That’s black power. 
Right here. It’s not in violence. It’s in know- 
ing what you’re talking about. Being ready. 

Now I say this because I'm your brother. 
I know where it’s at. I been there. I’m not 
using it from imagination, I'm going—I’m 
talking from experience. 

I picked cotton. I did everything. I was 
nine years old, before I got my first pair of 
underwear out of a store. All my clothes are 
made—effects, and things like that—you 
know what I'm talking about. The people— 
this is our language—we know where it’s at. 

What I know, I had to make it, I had to 
have a determination to go on. And my 
determination is to be somebody. And that’s 
what I am, because you made me that. 

Now, I say to you, you don’t need—I heard 
the gentleman talking tonight, how many 
troops, how many polices they got on the 
force. We don’t need that—this is America— 
this is our country—we don’t need that. 
We're not going to tear the country up be- 
cause we—we love this country—this is ours. 
You're not going to burn your house down. 
You're not going to cut up your suits; throw 
your shoes in the trash can. It doesn’t make 
sense. This is far more—more dedicated— 
this is your home, your life. 

I just went to Africa. I always wanted to 
go to Africa, because I wanted to know where 
my soul come from. The heritage, I wanted 
to know where it really started. They say I 
got so much in common; my music even 
got the drums, the syncopation, the move- 
ments, and the style. 

So, I went to Africa and I found people 
working for $200 a year; $40 a month. (sic) 

Then I found something else, and do you 
know, this is one of the minor things that 
happened out there—America’s the greatest 
country in the world. 

Everybody's had their problems. My home’s 
Augusta, Georgia, and you know I had my 
problems. I know what it means. 

But the main thing is you got determina- 
tion, enough belief and confidence in your- 
self to go all the way. 

Don’t leave your kids homeless tomorrow 
to have to—no place to go back to; and can’t 
go to school, they can’t get a formal educa- 
tion. Cutting their lives off. 

And the main thing about it; we wanted a 
hero, so we got one, We didn’t get it just 
like we wanted it, but we got one. So we got 
something to live for. We got a image to 
maintain. We got a man (word unintelligible) 
We gota dream. We want a full field. 

We can do more with that dream now 
than he ever did because we know what he 
meant. He believed in it enough to die for it. 

We should have the respect and the dignity 
for our fellow man, our country, ourself. 
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To hold that image and maintain it and 
keep the respect of it. 

You know, I’m not a—what we call, around 
the country, a man that will do anything 
anybody say, or take sides—what the black 
man describes as a Tom. I’m not a Tom, I’m 
a man, Nobody can buy me. I do what I want; 
I say what I want—because this is America— 
a man can get ahead here, I tell you I've got 
ahead, I’m able to speak what I want to say, 
and say it the way I want to say it. 

I say to you, even though I can’t stay down 
here—I wish I could stay—but I’ll probably 
go down the streets to show that I can be 
a part of it. 

Get off the streets. Go home. Take your 
families home. Look at television, listen to 
the radio, Or listen to some James Brown 
records. But get off the streets. Let’s go back 
to our normal functions, and function. 

Another thing I'd like to say, Don't burn; 
give the kids a chance to learn.” “Don’t ter- 
rorize, but organize.” 

Mr. Steiger? 

STEIGER, Yes, James. 

Brown. You know, I wish I could stay down 
here, but I—I got to go back to Rochester 
tonight because that bad thing might hap- 
pen—lI hope nothing will happen; I want to 
prevent it, and talk as much as I can. I know 
I can’t speak for everybody in the world—I 
can't speak for everybody in this city—but I 
can tell you one thing, they know where I 
come from; they know that I'm a self-made 
man. They know that nobody holds me up 
and tells me how to talk, and when to talk, 
or what to say. 

The gentleman asked me about the 
speech—you know, you asked me, was I going 
to write my speech. I said, you can’t write 
this. I don’t need to write it. I lived it. I 
don't have to write it. I can tell it like it is. 

This is a hard thing—it’s hard to digest. 
We all loved Dr. Martin Luther King. I 
knew him personally; and he was a fine man. 
But he's a finer man now because he proved 
so many things. 

You know, in the beginning, Jesus Christ 
died; the late President Lincoln, he died; 
President Kennedy, he died; and now Mr, 
Martin Luther King, he died. 

Now, I hope it don’t cost no more lives. 
I hope everybody can understand what's 
happening now, because now is the time to 
understand. 

I know one thing about it; I'll be doing 
everything I can to make sure—and I—I 
might give my life. 

You know, you see me work on the stage, 
you know how hard I work—I'm one of the 
hardest working men in show business. I 
got heart trouble. I take pills twice a day. 
But I've got something from the people— 
they give me a new life, security, and every- 
thing. Now I got a chance to pay it back. 

I want you to know there’s no money in- 
volved—I don’t want nothing. Nothing but 
possession (?) for the state, the country. 
Upper level for my people. And get them 
ready. I want you to be Presidents and 
things. Owners—see we got to get owner- 
ship going. Lot of things you want to say— 
views you want to express all over the place— 
so you'll have a chance to do it. But you 
can’t do it by blowing up and burning up 
and stealing and looting. 

We've gone back a hundred years. One 
hundred years. 

I was a juvenile delinquent but I was 
lucky enough to come out of it. But that 
happened when I was a teenager. Didn’t have 
nobody to stand up for me—didn’t have no 
image. You know, when I was a kid, I think 
I was—I played cowboy—I was like Hopalong 
Cassidy, Roy Rogers. Everybody was like 
that, I guess. But it’s nice to be like James 
Brown, too. So now you got somebody liv- 
ing, you got somebody dead to go after that 
means the right thing. 

Let's live for our country. Let's live for 
ourselves. Please go off the streets. 

Like I said before, I'm telling this from 
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my heart. I had—I had three hours sleep, 
I told you, before I got to Mr. Steiger. You 
know I got to go do that show—I got to do 
the boogaloo and them things. No use (?) 
my spending my time like this for nothing. 
Let's get it together. I know we're going to 
get it together. Right here is where it’s at. 

Mr. Steiger, anything else you want to 
add? 

STEIGER. Jim, I tell you, I'm pretty certain 
that the message certainly touches me. It 
touches a lot of people out there, too. 

And I want you to know that Mr. Brown 
came here at his own expense. I think he esti- 
mated to me that it cost him to fly his 
plane in here, anywhere from 1,800 to 2,000 
dollars. That’s out of his pocket in terms of 
the interest that he has for our country. 

Jim, on behalf of the Mayor and the citi- 
zens of Washington, D.C., we thank you 
sincerely. 

Brown. Thank you very much. 

I'd like to say one thing, Mr. Steiger. June 
the 13th—June the 3rd, rather—we’ll be going 
to Vietnam. Now I know there are a lot of 
you say I wouldn’t go out—ship (?) over. 
This is my duty. I got to go. I got to go be- 
cause I'm fighting for America—for American 
men. I'm fighting for the black man to have 
pride. 

Now, I know you've been asked this a mil- 
lion times, go off the street and go home. 
From one brother to another, go home. 

Sire. That was popular singer, James 
Brown, who, at his own expense, traveled to 
Washington today, and just spoke, as you 
saw, at the Washington Municipal Building, 
urging £. turn from riot to reason. 


Humphrey Candidacy Applauded 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 29, 1968 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, Vice 
President HUBERT H. HUMPHREY is with- 
out question one of the most knowledge- 
able, experienced, and gifted men in 
public life in America today. His back- 
ground of experience in government on 
the local level as mayor of Minneapolis, 
and on the national scene as Senator 
from Minnesota, as Senate floor leader 
and majority whip, as the Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States; his genuine, 
humane, heartfelt concern for people, 
and his almost universal knowledge and 
interest in the great issues of our times 
qualify him with undeniable credentials 
to be the next President of the United 
States. 

I am deeply and sincerely pleased that 
the Vice President has announced his 
candidacy for the office of President. 

The press has commented favorably 
on the statesmanlike tone of Vice Presi- 
dent HUMPHREY’S entry into the 1968 
presidential contest, and I commend in 
particular the following articles to the 
attention of my colleagues: 

[From the Minneapolis (Minn.) Tribune, 

Apr. 28, 1968] 
HUBERT HUMPHREY, A HAPPY WARRIOR 


Hubert Humphrey did more than enter the 
1968 political campaign Saturday. The Vice- 
President carried forward President John- 
son’s efforts to cement together a divided na- 
tion. The Vice-President’s message of mod- 
eration could help make immoderation in 
the pursuit of political office unrewarding 
this year. 

To a nation still stunned by assassination 
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and divided by war and civil disorder, Hum- 
phrey pledged to make conciliation and unity 
principal themes of his campaign for the 
Democratic presidential nomination. 

Let us carry forward the unfinished Ameri- 
can Revolution, said Humphrey, asking his 
countrymen to pursue those great ideals and 
great ideas that have given America a special 
destiny in a turbulent, dangerous world, And 
let us be patriots who love America, said the 
Vice-President, but let us be more than flag- 
wavers; let us be patriots working for ful- 
fillment of the American dream. 

His was a stirring call to national pride and 
commitment, a call to a realization that this 
is “not a nation that has lost its way, but a 
restless people striving to find a better way.” 

The Vice-President said he wanted his 
campaign to involve “politics of joy”’—and 
there was joy evident in his delivery and hope 
in his message. He spoke with hope, not 
despair, of a great nation and great people 
presented with opportunities for good, op- 
portunities never so fully accorded any other 
nation or people. 

Humphrey appears to be well ahead of 
Sens. Kennedy and McCarthy in the race for 
delegates. The Vice-President's greatest weak- 
ness until now has been in the public opinion 
polls, but this may change now that he is 
Officially a candidate. 

Outside of Minnesota Humphrey never has 
achieved the popular standing he had as 
senator, in his home state. But never before 
has he had the standing with important seg- 
ments of American society that he has to- 
day. The next few weeks will reveal the pub- 
lic’s response to the Vice-President's call for 
conciliation and unity. For our part, as Min- 
nesotans, we were proud of the way this man 
from Minnesota entered the race for the 
American presidency. 

[From the St. Paul (Minn.) Pioneer Press, 
Apr. 29, 1968] 


HUMPHREY IN THE RACE 


Vice President Hubert Humphrey has be- 
gun his campaign for the Democratic presi- 
dential nomination in the friendly, happy 
and optimistic style which has characterized 
his many years of public service. 

His announcement speech Saturday was 
not one of harsh criticisms for anyone, nor 
of downgrading others in either party, but 
rather was a call for confidence, dedication 
and determination in overcoming America’s 
many problems. As he put it, “1968 is not the 
year for frenzied or inflammatory rhetoric or 
for finding scapegoats for our problems. It is 
a year for common sense.” 

This is a good note on which to start out 
on the arduous political trail ahead. Com- 
mon sense and national unity behind goals 
which have broad public support are essential 
in this troubled era of American history. 
Humphrey's abilities, experience and tem- 
perament are well suited to the needs of the 
times. 

While his first campaign talk was of a gen- 
eral nature, it gave reassurance that his basic 
philosophy of making government serve the 
practical requirements of all citizens will be 
applied as he deals with specific issues in 
later addresses. He wants “law and order 
compatible with justice and human progress,” 
reduction of the world arms race, easing of 
international tensions, strengthening of the 
United Nations. 

His approach to problems at home and 
abroad, he said, will be that of one who “is 
a believer in the American dream and the 
concept of human brotherhood.” 

Humphrey’s 16 years in the Senate, his 
early experience as mayor of Minneapolis and 
his service as Vice President provide an effec- 
tive background from which to seek the 
presidency. His record of accomplishments 
outweighs those of his two competitors for 
the Democratic nomination. Senator Robert 
Kennedy and his fellow Minnesotan, Senator 
Eugene McCarthy. 
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This does not assure Humphrey the nomi- 
nation. It does enlarge favorably the range 
of choice for the Democratic party. His active 
campaigns for national leadership is a po- 
litical plus for the party and for the country 
as well. 


[From the Duluth (Minn.) News-Tribune, 
Apr. 28, 1968] 


CAPITAL ADMIRES HUMPHREY QUALITIES 
(By Frederic W. Collins) 


WasHINGTON.—A private poll among pro- 
fessionals in government and politics in this 
city would show an overwhelming judgment 
that in the whole observable field of candi- 
dates on both sides of the fence, Hubert 
Humphrey possesses the best collection of 
concrete qualifications for the presidency. 

Persons outside those professional cate- 
gories may attribute what weight they will 
to that Judgment. It is arrived at by the kind 
of objective technical analysis for which not 
much room exists in campaign competition 
for popular favor. 

Taking one step at a time, taking the quest 
for nomination ahead of the quest for elec- 
tion, Humphrey’s qualities, it is felt, ought 
to make him a good candidate in the pre- 
convention and convention phases. 

The professionals note that Humphrey is 
the kind of candidate it is possible to vote 
for, in the positive sense, as distinguished 
from those whose hopes rest on the prospect 
that fewer will vote against them than 
against a rival. 

Almost the only audible opposition to 
Humphrey right now comes from ultra lib- 
erals among Democrats (and not even from 
all of them) who claim that Humphrey, to 
serve his own ambitions, has betrayed their 
cause after having once been its leader. The 
professionals argue that Humphrey, on the 
contrary, has made himself more effective in 
that cause than his critics by enlisting sup- 
port from constructive conservatives. That 
technique, incidentally, was urged upon the 
ADA last fall by one of its own more savvy 
stars, Daniel Patrick Moynihan. 

In the catalog of achievements, the listing 
of Humphrey’s productive legislative initia- 
tives is longer than that of any of his com- 
petitors, including as it does the Peace Corps, 
the Food for Peace Program, the treaty ban- 
ning nuclear tests in the atmosphere, the 
Alliance for Progress, and Medicare, plus var- 
ious efforts in the field of disarmament not 
yet reality but not yet dead, either. 

The professional analysis of Humphrey also 
takes into account the fact (which is noth- 
ing to boast about but which has contributed 
greatly toward making him what he is to- 
day) that his experience as a youth and 
young man taught him things his rivals can 
never know about people in trouble. Drought, 
depression, and a plague of grasshoppers 
Were enough to seem like the malevolent 
workings of a blind fate against which there 
was no way to fight. There are those in the 
population today who seem to themselves 
to be the targets of the same awful forces. 

His parliamentary generalship in bringing 
the 1964 Civil Rights Bill through the Sen- 
ate, involving skill, persuasion, and hard 
work, is counted as surpassing any of the 
achievements of Lyndon Johnson, who is 
causally thought to have invented Senate 
leadership. 

An incomplete list of his assets could 
wind up with reference to his spontaneous 
enjoyment of existence, even its most rigor- 
ous and adverse intervals. He borrows a 
phrase from John Adams, “public hap- 
piness,” to define a quality he would like to 
see dominant in American life—a wish which 
seems audacious at this particular moment. 

There are those who are not charmed by 
Humphrey because there's something about 
him,” not otherwise defined. 

It would seem excessively pessimistic to 
regard that as a serious handicap to his 
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candidacy, because it probably is not the 
kind of thing which decides people’s minds 
when they are picking a president. 


The Gold War 


HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 29, 1968 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, the most 
recent edition of Look magazine, April 
30, 1968, includes an incisive commen- 
tary on the international monetary 
scene. I include it at this point in the 
RECORD: 

THE GoLD WAR 

There it glistens—white, squat, impregna- 
ble—a pillbox on a bluegrass knoll. Ft. Knox, 
an architectural accident, our Kentucky Taj 
Mahal, for a generation marked the triumph 
of the Golden West. Two kinds of ingots were 
stacked carefully in the vaults below. The 
dark bars were narrow trapezoids poured in 
Europe, some probably remelted from the 
Queen of Sheba’s gifts to King Solomon, 
some from the teeth inlays of Jews gassed in 
Hitler's concentration camps. The other in- 
gots were flat, innocent bricks let loose by 
the California rush. By 1949, we had $25 bil- 
lion in bullion, a corner on both shapes. 

Today, the stacks are shrunk, more than 
half gone, and the rest mortgaged to for- 
eigners. By gold standards, we now have a 
big, poor Government. That takes getting 
used to. 

If whipping boys comfort you, several can 
be had at home and abroad. President John- 
son is always handy. A more inviting figure, 
however, is Charles de Gaulle of France. For 
years, he has been obsessed by the fear that 
“American hegemony,” or bossism, menaces 
France and other nations. As early as 1962, 
we were not only winning the economic test 
of strength with Russia but building muscle 
on it. Later that year, at a briefing by Bank 
of France officials, De Gaulle considered a 
way to turn our strength back against us, by 
a form of monetary jujitsu. Not trained in 
economics, the stately General sat brooding 
in his chair while his bankers gradually fell 
silent. All of a sudden, he bounded up and 
flung his arms high in the sign of victory. 

“Voila! La faiblesse!” De Gaulle shouted. 
That's it! The weakness!” 

Gallic diplomats argue with grace that the 
ruler of France has never been hostile to us. 
They may have a point. A man of noble in- 
tent, he turned upon his former ally for the 
same reason that another honorable man, 
Brutus, knifed his friend Julius Caesar: out 
of aversion to overwhelming power. Using 
weapons deadlier than steel and less likely to 
provoke counterattack, the old Brigadier 
started the gold war without a declaration, 
and has licked us in almost every battle for 
five years. Over good French paté, his fol- 
lowers assure me that our discomfort is 
merely the by-product of his infallibility. 

My answer is as polite as possible: hogwash. 
It’s a new battle now. The crisis of the past 
few weeks has finally forced the U.S. and its 
allies to suppress their differences and get 
busy together. The headlines have finally 
stirred up public concern and forced poli- 
ticians here to face a threat too long ignored. 
Even Indiana’s county Democratic chairmen, 
meeting at French Lick, talk tight budget, 
tax hike and peace. We'll see more gold worry 
and more stock-market palpitations, but the 
shock has been less harmful than most hon- 
est experts expected it to be before it hit. At 
last alerted, our people can call upon the re- 
sources of their $800 billion economy. 

Today’s anxiety over our temporary weak- 
ness has obscured the reality of our long- 
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term strength. With the generous diplomacy 
of foreign aid and the expensive military 
shield we built around non-Communist na- 
tions, the U.S. made itself a useful partner 
to their aspirations. 

The effort was costly. So was the rapid ex- 
pansion of our corporations into buying and 
building plants overseas. We regularly spent 
and invested more dollars, public and pri- 
vate, than we brought home—a total of $38 
billion more in the last 18 years. Only once, 
when the Suez seizure boosted our 1957 oil 
exports, did the U.S. avoid a deficit in its 
annual balance of payments, 

Those deficits left dollars and U.S. bonds 
abroad—where they were desperately needed 
to rebuild banking systems destroyed by 
World War II and to start new ones in un- 
derdeveloped nations, Actually, the expatri- 
ate dollar worked more wonders in banks 
than its initial service as aid. It was “good 
as gold” and, in war-drained countries, a 
highly desired substitute. The national bank 
of any country could buy a lode of dollars 
to back an issue of several times that much 
local currency. This dollar “reserve cur- 
rency” worked well. Because our chronic 
deficits swelled the dollar reserves abroad 
each year, many economies could broaden 
their money base to fill the needs of reviving 
business. By the late '50’s, the dollar sup- 
ply was bigger than the need, and the sur- 
plus moved into what became a free-flowing 
stream of capital called Eurodollars. 

The dollar’s reserve status gave expanding 
American firms a special advantage. French 
companies, by contrast, were not allowed to 
invest freely in other lands if the outflow 
of capital would upset the immediate bal- 
ance of French payments. But so long as 
foreign banks happily accepted dollars, U.S. 
companies could ignore our country’s 
deficits. 

Gaullists charged that Europe was thus 
financing, unwittingly, a U.S. take-over of 
European business, especially in advanced 
sectors like computer technology. This con- 
tention told only part of the reason for the 
capital shortage in freshly affluent Europe. 
Its money markets were, and remain, domi- 
nated by a few firms and families, who 
would rather not stoop to raising cash by 
selling stocks to the rising middle class, the 
“new people,” 

The skill and energy of American busi- 
ness were paying off in 1962 when De Gaulle 
spotted our weakness. Given three or four 
more peaceful years, the flood tide of bil- 
lions in profits flowing back from new U.S. 
plants abroad would have wiped out our 
deficits. Meanwhile, our debts piled higher, 
we became overconfident, and at last vul- 
nerable to assault by anyone who could 
raise doubts about the soundness of the 
dollar. And, in our go-it-alone manner, we 
had failed to work with other nations to ex- 
pand the International Monetary Fund, the 
agency set up in 1944 expressly to prevent 
what had happened in the late ’20’s: a panic 
run from shaky paper currency to gold, 
which set off the Depression. 

IMF, in its early years, had already in- 
stituted a system of credits for short-run 
debts between nations. Its next step, to meet 
the problem of the '60’s, had to be the crea- 
tion of a truly international reserve currency, 
“paper gold,” now called Special Drawing 
Rights certificates. SDR’s, to be sold in care- 
fully controlled annual installments to mem- 
ber nations, would slowly reduce everybody's 
dependence upon gold as well as dollars. For 
trade to be healthy, no one nation can be 
banker to the world. SDR’s would serve as a 
new kind of reserves and be exchanged to 
settle debts among central national banks. 

While money men haggled over when and 
how to issue SDR’s, the international mone- 
tary system began to shake with the dollar. 
If people and governments around the world 
could be made to doubt paper money, they 
might panic and cash in accumulated dollars 
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for gold, or, worse, convert other paper 
money to dollars with which to demand 
payment in gold—at our promised price of 
$35 an ounce. The purchases could be made 
by central banks or by speculators. The effect 
was to provide speculators with a crowbar 
to break into Ft. Knox. 

The past five and a half years have been a 
playing out of De Gaulle’s scenario, The Bank 
of France scrounged for dollars around the 
world, and until late 1966 cashed a wad of 
them each month for a shipment of U.S. 
gold. Other dollar holders naturally got 
nervous and had to be begged, or bribed in 
trade negotiations, not to cash in too many. 
Even Algeria made a shopping trip. Mean- 
while, the Vietnam escalation drained more 
dollars ($1.5 billion a year) out of the U.S. 
and, more important, inflated our prices and 
cut down on our exports. 

The pressure grew. But the weakest link 
in the monetary chain, everybody knew, was 
not the dollar but the British pound, based 
on an obsolescent industrial establishment 
that talks management and productivity on 
long country weekends. When the pound 
cracked last November, speculators began 
betting that the dollar would be next. In the 
frenzy of gold-buying with dollars last 
month, the U.S. and its allies tried to wet 
down the fires of speculation and panic by 
pouring tons of gold into the London market. 
They had to give up. Henceforth, only çen- 
tral banks can convert dollars to gold, for 
monetary reserves. Now moving to put the 
SDR's into use, most Europeans have seen 
enough monetary chaos to know that it must 
be stopped. 

So have we. The basic issue of the gold war 
has been around since the Industrial Revo- 
lution. The New World surpassed the Old 
through a radical change in the notion of 
wealth, a gut instinct at work below men’s 
conscious thoughts and decisive in their rela- 
tions with each other through the language 
of money. In the older view, wealth was static 
and limited, like feudal land and gold. But 
to Americans, it became an elemental energy, 
productivity. We enlarged wealth with that 
productivity and admitted no limit on how 
much could be generated if more and more 
people shared in the making, owning and 
using. Corporate accountants learned to com- 
pute multimillion values on the earning 
power of human intangibles such as talent 
and goodwill. 

These practical calculations, not gold’s 
dark magic, offer the hope of feeding a 
hungry world, not blowing it up. But this 
country has been careless of its own ac- 
counts, insensitive to the pride of others and 
arrogant about sharing the decision ma- 
chinery of money management with the 
community of nations. The era of our false 
pride was brought to a close by the humilia- 
tion of recent weeks. Given this lesson and 
given a chance for peace, our people with 
their serviceable skills will do the rest. No 
tear need be shed over the dead metal we 
once had buried in that Kentucky hill, 

T. GEORGE Harris. 


Charles Valentino: A Community-Minded 
Citizen 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 29, 1968 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, it is one of 
the great American traditions that in- 
dividuals, displaying admirable pride in 
their communities, devote volunteer ef- 
forts to build civic pride and thus serye 
their neighbors. 

In my congressional district, in the 
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incorporated village of Manorhaven, 
there is an individual who has acted in 
this tradition for many years. Charles 
Valentino, a local businessman, has con- 
tributed his time and effort to a long list 
of civic affairs including civil defense, 
the blood bank, beautifying the com- 
munity and providing benches at bus 
stops for senior citizens. 

It is entirely appropriate that in rec- 
ognition of his selfless devotion to the 
good of the community that the village 
of Manorhaven recently presented 
Charles Valentino with a plaque of ap- 
preciation. 

I am proud to join today in recogniz- 
ing Charles Valentino’s contribution to 
the Third Congressional District and ex- 
tending, on behalf of all Mr. Valentino’s 
friends and neighbors, a community 
thank you. 


O’Brien, Desautels, and Kapenstein Leave 
Postal Service 


HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 29, 1968 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Post Office is one of our oldest and most 
tradition-bound public institutions. No 
man is going to remake the postal serv- 
ice in 2½ years. But in that relatively 
short span of time Larry O’Brien prob- 
ably did more to move the postal service 
forward than any man in our history, no 
matter how long his tenure as Postmaster 
General. 

Once he arrived at the Post Office De- 
partment, it did not take Larry O’Brien 
long to recognize that our postal system 
was suffering from what Abraham Lin- 
coln would have called a bad case of the 
“slows.” And Larry O’Brien is not a man 
who admires inertia. 

He immediately set about to infuse the 
postal service with new vigor, with new 
ideas, and with a badly needed sense of 
urgency. I think he succeeded to a re- 
markable degree. 

Larry O’Brien made excellent use of 
one of his greatest assets as Postmaster 
General: the personal popularity and 
great respect he enjoyed with the Mem- 
bers of the Congress. He convinced the 
Congress that the postal service had to 
be modernized, and that a lot more 
money had to be spent to do it than had 
been appropriated for that purpose in 
the past. 

As a result, Larry O’Brien leaves the 
postal service with a wide-ranging mod- 
ernization and mechanization program 
well underway. I am sure the new Post- 
master General, Marvin Watson, will 
want not just to continue, but to expand 
these efforts to modernize our mail de- 
livery system. 

Not the least of Larry O’Brien’s ac- 
complishments was his ability to focus 
public attention on the postal service 
and its needs. He put the postal service 
in the spotlight when he proposed 
abolishing his own job and converting 
the Post Office into a Government corpo- 
ration. 
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Whatever the ultimate fate of the cor- 
poration proposal, it stimulated our 
thinking about the postal service and 
how it might be improved. The report of 
a special Commission appointed by the 
President to study the corporation pro- 
posal and other ideas to revamp the 
postal service is due momentarily. 

I am sure the Commission’s report will 
include many useful recommendations— 
recommendations that probably never 
would have seen the light of day had it 
not been for Larry O’Brien’s bold and 
provocative proposal. 

I know Larry O’Brien would be the 
first to agree with me that he could not 
have achieved what he did as Postmaster 
General without the help of an excellent 
staff. I particularly want to commend 
two members of his personal staff, Claude 
J. Desautels, his Executive Assistant, and 
Ira Kapenstein, his Special Assistant 
for Public Information. 

Claude Desautels has worked with 
Larry O’Brien since the first days of 
President Kennedy's administration. He 
served as Larry O’Brien’s assistant in the 
White House, and then came to the Post 
Office Department as his executive as- 
sistant. In both positions, Claude has 
been concerned daily with the important 
duties of congressional liaison. I know 
that all of my colleagues have had op- 
portunity at one time or another to con- 
tact Claude at either the White House 
or the Department, and I know they 
share my conviction that he has been 
dedicated to assisting them in every way 
possible. 

Claude, of course, served for several 
years as an administrative assistant to 
our House colleague from Colorado, the 
Honorable WAYNE N. ASPINALL. As a re- 
sult of that service, he knows very well 
what a Member requires in the way of 
help from the executive branch on mat- 
ters affecting his district. We have been 
fortunate, as has Larry O’Brien, to have 
Claude serving as special assistant in the 
White House for more than 4 years and 
for 2% years at the Post Office Depart- 
ment. 

I understand that Claude will be stay- 
ing with the new Postmaster General, 
Marvin Watson, during the transition 
period. It is typical of Claude to assist 
whenever needed, and I know the new 
Postmaster General will find his knowl- 
edge and abilities invaluable. 

I have known Ira Kapenstein for a 
number of years, and I can say that the 
Post Office Department and the Federal 
Government were fortunate to have had 
a man of his talents for more than 4 
years. Ira has accomplished a great deal 
for a man not yet 35. He came to the 
Milwaukee Journal right out of college 
and it was not long before he held a top 
reporting job on that paper, which is 
nationally recognized as one of the 10 
best newspapers in the country. 

Ira was the Journal’s ace political re- 
porter and then as assistant city editor. 
Later still, he was assigned to the Jour- 
nal’'s Washington bureau. And, of course, 
his work as the Post Office Department’s 
chief spokesman was exceptional and I 
am sure that his future will be even more 
outstanding. We from Wisconsin are 
proud of him. 
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The Vulnerable Russians 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 29, 1968 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the greatest illusions of our period is the 
notion that the cold war is ending or has 
already come to an end. A careful analy- 
sis of Moscow’s peaceful coexistence pol- 
icy would show that actually this is the 
most dangerous phase of the cold war as 
concerns our national security. Behind 
the shield of peaceful coexistence Mos- 
cow has gained a “breather” for the reso- 
lution of its imperial problems, political 
warfare penetrations into Western Eu- 
rope, Asia, the Middle East, Africa, and 
Latin America, the further buildup of 
its war machine primarily for political 
warfare objectives, and the cultivation of 
numerous divisions and rifts among our 
own people on this terrain. Divide from 
within is an old Russian political instru- 
ment. 

The new book “The Vulnerable Rus- 
sians” presents a formidable background 
for an intuitive appreciation of Russian 
cold war methods and techniques. Its re- 
vealing chapters, for example, on “The 
Viennese Dance of the Cold War” and 
“The Voice of—America?” show how pit- 
iful our understanding has been of this 
old Russian institution and how actually 
we have fallen into an inadvertent im- 
plementation of Moscow’s cold war ef- 
forts. Authored by Dr. Ley E. Dobriansky 
of Georgetown University, the book is 
lucidly written, well documented 
throughout, and startling in many re- 
spects. Its case-study perspectives on the 
cold war provide much food for thought. 

“The Vulnerable Russians” is now 
available at the Georgetown University 
Bookstore, White Gravenor, Georgetown 
University, Washington, D.C. However, 
some excerpts from the book will give 
the reader an indication of the novel 
nature of the work. The excerpts follow: 

THE VIENNESE DANCE OF THE COLD WAR 

“The willing dancer is easily played to.” 

—Servian, 


Diplomatic summitry has consistently been 
a bane for the United States. Just look at the 
record going back to World War II. We are 
improving, however, in that the real estate of 
others is not being as swiftly transferred as 
in the past. The object now seems to be to 
just keep talking while Moscow and Peking 
carry their work forward in the Free World. 
For our part we are to indulge in the self- 
delusion that all is going well or, as in Viet 
Nam, resort to last minute military reac- 
tions. 

The summit meeting of President Kennedy 
and Khrushchey in Vienna, in 1961, will very 
likely go down in history as the Viennese 
dance of the Cold War. In short time there 
was much movement of bodies and tongues, 
some of it polite and graceful and even col- 
orful, but after the swift rendition of cul- 
turalistic pomp and palaver there was really 
nothing to record but the motion itself. 

* * 


For what reason did the President accom- 
modate the head of the greatest empire in 
the world by this meeting? Following the 
Cuban flasco, the Laotian retreat, and the 
lowering of U.S. prestige to the lowest level 
yet, the timing of this fruitless meeting was 
the worst conceivable. Moreover, many 
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Americans did not forget the words of can- 
didate Kennedy who on October 21, 1960, had 
boldly stated, “I believe we should not go to 
the ‘summit’ until there is some reason to 
believe that a meeting of minds can be ob- 
tained on either Berlin, outer space, or gen- 
eral disarmament—including nuclear test- 
ing.” On empirical grounds alone the value of 
this campaign statement is obvious. Indeed, 
as we shall see, the increasingly marked dis- 
crepancies between overflowing words—some- 
time in logorrheal proportions—and expected 
deeds by the Kennedy Administration caused 
grave concern in many quarters of the nation 
as to sheer integrity of word, let alone com- 
petence, in cold war conduct and activity. 
* * * * * 
This theme on Kennedy being compelled 
to shift from a “position of strength“ policy 
to one of “peaceful coexistence”—and all 
that this implies from the Red totalitarian 
viewpoint—was repeated throughout the Em- 
pire’s radio and press networks. For example, 
the Czech newspaper Rude Pravo wrote, “The 
time has come for Washington to realize that 
things do not work out with the present 
kind of policy.” The net effect of this kind of 
propaganda on the audience within the cap- 
tive world and also in several parts of the 
Free World should not be difficult to perceive. 
The image cast was one of increasing weak- 
ness in the position of the United States and 
thus, relatively, one of enhanced strength 
in that of the Soviet Russian Empire. 
* * * * * 
Significantly, a year after this Viennese 
dance Khrushchey took a calculated risk in 
Cuba. He almost got away with a successful 
nuclear blackmail of the United States itself. 
The fact that he made this bold attempt is 
an historical measure of the impressions he 
received in Vienna, Those who take pride in 
our “success” in this confrontation would 
do well to contemplate the thought that the 
bold try should ever have occurred. Had 
Khrushchev succeeded, with one flip the fate 
of the Free World would have been sealed. 
Wasn't this worth the try—from the Russian 
viewpoint? 
— * * * * 
The extent to which the President failed 
to comprehend the nature and character of 
the enemy is seen in his references to the 
USSR as a “nation” and the myth of the 
“dynamic concept of world communism” 
which he imputed to Khruschev. Finally, as 
became more and more apparent, his pontifi- 
cal remarks on self-determination and inde- 
pendence awaited concrete deeds. The policy 
of patched-up containment that he advo- 
cated in this report scarcely indicated a 
working comprehension of the nature of the 
Cold War. The continued shell-out of bil- 
lions of foreign aid and even our own mili- 
tary build-up have certainly not been the 
adequate answer in this type of war. 
EXEMPLARY CONFUSION 
* - * * a 


When viewed against the background of 
confusion and varying attitudes in this coun- 
try during the 1959-61 period, the Vienna 
meeting cannot but be regarded simply as a 
puny dance. In terms of certain basic essen- 
tials of cold war operation, the inherent Rus- 
sian cold war policy, and the Captive Na- 
tions Week Resolution, the dance had all 
the appearances of a masquerade. It symbol- 
ized the quasi-appeasement that has con- 
tinued to afflict us. It also showed that we 
are ready to abstain from creating and gen- 
erating any troubles for imperio-colonialist 
Moscow in the domain of its pragmatic, im- 
perial realm, and at the same time wish- 
fully hope that it would abstain likewise in 
the area of the Free World. This has been 
the level of our blissful naiveté, not to say 
perhaps ignorance of the nature of Soviet 
Russian totalitarianism and its cold war co- 
efficient. This is the protracted state of our 
confusion and quasi-appeasement. 

. e ° . . 
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You will recall that in this period we also 
heard a great deal about peace and friend- 
ship. Nixon used it at great length on his 
tour of the “Soviet Union,” really only the 
R. S. F. S. R., i.e. Soviet Russia, itself. How- 
ever, before we uncritically accept this dis- 
arming slogan, we should also look at its 
significance not only in these times but in 
the course of history. A sober American would 
say: “Yes, peace and friendship, but first, 
justice and freedom.” As we noted earlier, 
the traditional Russian political slogan of 
peace and friendship (Mir I druzhba) has for 
centuries been used to deceive non-Russian 
nations into captivity. It is indicative of 
our lack of cold war insight and imagina- 
tion that we have failed to turn this slogan 
to our account. Peace and friendship are and 
can only be the consequents of justice and 
freedom, not their causes. The harmony im- 
plied by peace and friendship is logically 
based on the dictates of justice and freedom. 
The Soviet Russians have, with typical decep- 
tion, put the cart before the horse, and some 
of us are uncritically amenable to be taken 
for a ride in the cart. And this wasn’t the 
first time in the course of these past forty- 
eight plus years. 

* + * * + 
DOMINANT U.S. ATTITUDES 

In the United States there have been five 
dominant attitudes toward the world strug- 
gle. These are: (1) wishful cold war cessa- 
tionism; (2) accommodationism to Moscow’s 
empire; (3) military hardwarism; (4) evolu- 
tionism; and (5) cold war realism. In many 
cases, of course, these attitudes tend to over- 
lap. The Viennese dance of the Cold War 
was permeated with the first two and the 
fourth—wishful cessationism in the spirit of 
global pluralism, accommodationism, and 
evolutionism. 

Considering the first, the wishful cessa- 
tionists erroneously believe that “under- 
standing,” cultural exchanges, and a search 
for agreements, completely marginal and in- 
consequential, will secure peace. They argue 
as though these did not prevail in far greater 
degree with regard to Nazi Germany prior 
to World War II. In that period we had cul- 
tural exchanges and a very close and inti- 
mate understanding with the German 
people, and yet these factors were not sufi- 
cient to avert the outbreak of a war. 

* + * * * 


The second group consists of the accom- 
modationists, many of whom prodded the 
President into the Viennese dance. They have 
never learned from historical experience that 
this form of appeasement only encourages 
the enemy to bolder ventures. We have many 
of them in this country, in official circles and 
beyond; their loud voices have been heard 
on Viet Nam, and they'll re-emerge again 
and again. They contend, “Well, if we can 
only accommodate them. They've expanded 
far enough. We could make a deal with them. 
This is your sphere, and this is ours.” Curi- 
ously enough, this is the every thing that 
Moscow has been seeking and demanding 
for its own advantage. 

* * * * * 


Then, fourthly, there are the evolutionists. 
Many, without declaring whether they are 
random or selective evolutionists, are equally 
wishful in their desire that history will for 
some inscrutable reason be on our side. This 
position certainly stimulates passivity. It 
exudes the wishful hope that somehow 
there'll be a strong liberalizing process at 
work in the USSR, either through consumer 
goods production or education and the rest 
of it, followed eventually by an institutional 
blend. This, too, fails to recognize the nature 
of what we call the protracted conflict and 
only contributes to what is the protracted 
confusion. At Vienna, Kennedy was prepos- 
sessed with this evolutionist preconception, 
and his successor, with his “bridges of un- 
derstanding,” has nurtured the same illusion. 
While there is a Communist Party network 
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in control of governments, random evolu- 
tion can only be a mirage. Selective evolu- 
tion leading to inevitable revolution is part 
and parcel of a forward-looking policy of 
liberation, But Kennedy never understood 
this policy. 


* * * * * 


Quite plainly, in some circles of our Gov- 
ernment and elsewhere, there is no firm 
general grasp of what a Cold War means, 
what it involves, and what it calls for. Lack- 
ing a working concept, it is no wonder that, 
on the one hand, there is scarcely any ap- 
preciation of its long background of meth- 
ods and techniques. On the other hand, it is 
clearly comprehensible why we continue to 
operate in aimless, haphazard, makeshift and 
piecemeal fashion, incurring seen and un- 
seen losses as we hobble along. A further im- 
posing irony of our situation is that while 
Moscow carefully plans its cold war tactics 
and maneuvers in the broad context of its 
fixed cold war strategy and objectives—in- 
cluding even the lessening-of-tensions ma- 
neuver—we are engaged in no such cold war 
gaming, and don’t even possess the apparatus 
for it. As was said before, in a hot war we 
wouldn't think twice about immediately cre- 
ating such an apparatus. 

* . * * * 

Many of us rightly lean on the authority of 
Clausewitz, the Prussian genius, to gain in- 
sight into the nature of the cold war, Lenin 
studied him closely and quoted him often. 
And Khrushchev, a professed Leninist, must 
have seen himself in the mirror of Clause- 
witz’s words: “A conqueror is always a lover 
of peace; he would like to make his entry 
into our state unopposed.” But few of us 
know that Clausewitz obtained his cold war 
knowledge in Russia’s military service, With 
Russia’s military position much weaker than 
Prussia’s at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, and yet the Tsar extending his 
domination over nations, Clausewitz asked 
himself, “How could this be?” He entered 
Russia's military service to obtain the an- 
swers that would save his own Prussia. 
When he returned in 1814, he rejoined the 
Prussian Army, and by 1818 was already 
commandant of the General War School in 
Berlin. 


. * * * . 


The heirs of Lenin, who was bred on Clause- 
witz, breathe these principles and maxims 
daily. In Vienna, Kennedy reiterated, “My 
ambition is to secure peace,” without com- 
prehending that the genuine peace he sought 
can only be secured through cold war vic- 
tory, the one thing Khrushchev and any Len- 
inist can soberly understand. The President's 
world pluralism was no match, in any calm 
discussion, with a Soviet Russian’s “war of 
liberation.” The thesis of an unfinished war 
of liberation, particularly in the USSR, is the 
only argument of strength and determina- 
tion that Khruschev or any of his successors 
can respect. Pluralism has philosophical at- 
traction, but it is only “bourgeois” weakness 
in the context of the Cold War. 

RUSSIAN COLD WAR TRADITION 

In essence, the cold war methods employed 
by Khrushchev, Brezhnev, Kosygin, Shelepin, 
etc., —in Viennese dance salons or else- 
where—are no different from those developed 
by Ivan the Terrible, Peter the Great, Cath- 
erine the Great and other Russian tyrants. 
In looking at these techniques one has to 
consider again that traditional and institu- 
tional nexus in the empire—the nexus be- 
tween internal totalitarian tyranny and ex- 
ternal imperialist expansionism. 

* * + * * 

The methods are in substance psychologi- 
cal, propagandistic, political and of several 
other veins. The military, on the other hand, 
has always been kept in reserve, marching 
in, if you will, at the climax of a situation. 
In this respect there is that classic by which 
many of us could profit immensely. We can- 
not quote too often this work on the Jour- 
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ney For Our Time, written by a French trav- 
eler in the Tsarist Russian Empire, the Mar- 
quis de Custine. It provides his diary notes 
on the Russian Empire of the last century. 
Their timeliness will amaze the reader. 


* * + * * 


The cold war methods we want briefly to 
observe for every century since the six- 
teenth—the methods of ruse, subversion, in- 
filtration, indirect aggression, fraud, bluster, 
blackmail—have been adroitly employed to 
build up an unprecedented empire. The ty- 
rants of the past left a wealthy legacy of cold 
war techniques for the Soviet Russian totali- 
tarians, no matter who sits in the Kremlin. 
By these methods the contemporary tyrants 
of Moscow have extended the empire and are 
now threatening the independence of our 
own nation. As shown earlier, the smoke 
screen ideologies of the Third Rome and 
Pan-Slavism were used in the same decep- 
tive way that the mythical ideology of Com- 
munism is manipulated today. It would do 
well for our people to learn more about the 
growth of the Russian Empire, both past and 
present, than to waste some time with Marx- 
ism and comparative economic systems. Such 
learning would reveal the secrets of empire- 
building, which are the cold war techniques 
that, in large measure, eluded Kennedy and 
others, Frontal military aggression has al- 
Ways been secondary. It is secondary today, 
for Moscow places considerably less trust in 
the power of its mongrel armed forces than 
we do. How little President Kennedy under- 
stood all this can be gleaned also from his ac- 
ceptance of Walter Lippmann’s suggestion to 
refer to the Russian-controlled USSR as an 
“adversary” rather than an “enemy.” The 
contest is more deadly than a wrestling 
match. 

. s * * * 

There's a definite similarity here between 
this technique and the one employed by 
Khrushchev in the Middle East. Khrushchev 
first played up to Nasser with the aim that 
through him he would be able to neutralize 
the area and thus exclude the influences 
of the United States, Britain and others. 
Then, later, Moscow would build up a con- 
tender in the area—in Turkey or Israel per- 
haps—in order to provide the contention and 
the clash that would lead to division and 
chaos. Ultimately, as a ripe apple, the area 
would drop into the laps of Soviet Rus- 
sian imperio-colonialism. 


Here is a representative case for the seven- 
teenth century. This case is very appropriate 
in view of the fact that in our time—1954— 
in the Soviet Union and throughout Moscow's 
empire, a whole year of celebration was con- 
ducted in observance of the Pereyaslav Treaty 
of 1654. Theses were produced and had to be 
taught and learned in cells throughout the 
Soviet Union as well as in the so-called satel- 
lite states. The theses glorified the alleged 
union of two Slav nations, namely Russia and 
Ukraine. One not knowing the history of the 
Pereyaslav Treaty would certainly not be in 
position to evaluate the reason why, in 1954, 
a 300th anniversary of this event was put 
on, Of what significance, of what value to 
Moscow was there in putting on such a gala 
event throughout the empire? 

* * * . * 

Let's now look into the case of Poland in 
the eighteenth century. We know of the 
Polish partitions, but how many of us know, 
for example, about the operations of the 
Russian “Smiling Mike” of that day? The 
Russian Ambassador in Warsaw, Repnin, had 
manipulated the religious issue of Orthodoxy 
to divide the Catholics against the Orthodox 
in Poland until, finally, he successfully man- 
aged to bring about the first partition in 
1772. Immediately thereafter, his successor, 
Ambassador Stackelberg, had operated just 
as Vishinsky did in 1940 when he entered 
Latvia and by ultimatum “legalized” the sit- 
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uation. Stackelberg had the Polish Sejm 
“legalize” the first partition. Later, with the 
second partition in 1793, a new issue had 
been infused fifty years before Marx even 
made his name. Discord was sown between 
the social classes of the boyars and the peas- 
ants. Obviously these are old techniques, no 
matter how you might attempt to grace them 
and perhaps seek to change them. Can you 
imagine a Senator Fulbright, who thinks 
there are 200 million Russians” in the USSR 
today, and who hasn't the slightest inkling of 
this necessary background, as our Secretary 
of State? Yet Kennedy “had almost decided 
on Fulbright” as his Secretary of State, if it 
wasn't for the Senator's segregationist 
stigma. Just another indication of the man 
who went to Vienna to meet face-to-face the 
hardened product of this imperial back- 
ground, 
s * . * * 

As one goes through these cases and 
scores of others, one cannot help but be im- 
pressed by the techniques that have been 
used to build up an empire. The least im- 
portant technique is that of frontal military 
assault. Numerous other examples can be 
given. One is reminded of the case in Persia 
toward the close of the nineteenth century 
because of the operations of Moscow sur- 
rounding Iran today. You might have 
noticed that on the economic level Moscow 
has been offering Iran 85 per cent of the oil 
profits. The highest is about 60-65 per cent 
for mutual oil exploitation in the Middle 
East. In its divide-and-conquer strategy 
Moscow is even willing to build dams and 
numerous other projects so long as Iran re- 
fuses to set up any missile bases. 

* * * * * 


Even for this century, many of us fail to 
realize what transpired immediately prior 
to World War I and in that very fateful pe- 
riod of 1917-1923. This whole chapter of 
twentieth century history is a blind spot 
for most Americans. In the post-war period 
many of the so-called “republics” now in the 
Soviet Union were independent states. 
Georgia entered into a mutual security pact 
with Soviet Russia. Ukraine was promised 
by Moscow that its sovereignty would be 
respected. One by one, through infiltration, 
subversion, and ideological deception, they 
were raped and have since been kept in a 
submerged state within the Soviet Union. 


* * . * * 


AMERICA’S HISTORIC OPPORTUNITY 


Also, with this background one can now 
appreciate more than ever the fact that the 
passage of the Captive Nations Week Res- 
olution in 1959 disclosed two indisputable 
truths, One is the sensitivity of Moscow to 
the weakest and most vital nerve in its em- 
pire. The second is the lack of understand- 
ing in many sections of our nation with 
regard to the significance and power of the 
majority captive non-Russian nations in the 
USSR. The sole basis for Moscow's dread 
of the resolution is that Public Law 86-90 
is fraught with enormous and even decisive 
cold war possibilities, primarily on the colo- 
nialist issue, 

+ + * . * 

If eventually we are not to be cornered 
into a hot global war, we must face up to 
the realities of the Cold War. An unparalleled 
empire was built up over 500 years by cold 
war techniques. With modern technology and 
communications it could expand in a short 
time. A sound basis for n cold war 
gaming is provided in the Captive Nations 
Week Resolution. With an indispensable ini- 
tial apparatus, such as the Freedom Com- 
mission and the Special Committee on the 
Captive Nations, the possibilities suggested 
by the resolution can be developed peaceably 
and victoriously in the name of justice and 
freedom first. Common sense dictates that 
genuine peace and friendship can only be 
derived from these primary conditions, 
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Surely, Viennese dances of the 61 vintage 
will not insure the successes and achieve- 
ments of America’s historic opportunity in 
our time. We must look now to 1976, the 
200th anniversary of our own Declaration of 
Independence. It would seem that in these 
years ahead we ought to endure a period of 
moral and political re-dedication, in order 
to show the tremendous will and stubborn 
patriotism of the American people. The old 
age that Khrushchev ascribed to us is only 
an old Russian mirror of the senile institu- 
tions that make up his empire. This period 
is one for us to prepare for and courageously 
meet the many challenges that will certainly 
present themselves. 


Independence Day of the Republic of Togo 
HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 29, 1968 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
as chairman of the African Subcommit- 
tee of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
I take great pleasure today in extending 
congratulations and best wishes to 
President Etienne Eyadema, to Ambas- 
sador Alexander Ohin, and to the Gov- 
ernment and people of Togo on this the 
eighth anniversary of their independ- 
ence, April 27, 1968. On that date in 1960, 
Togo became a fully independent mem- 
ber of the family of nations. 

A young, small, and still economically 
underdeveloped country, Togo has ex- 
perienced many of the same vicissitudes 
as other young states seeking to develop 
their national personalities. 

We have been happy to see that the 
economic development of Togo has not 
been neglected and has continued apace 
under the country’s several governments 
since independence. Since 1963, there 
has been an estimated annual growth of 
about 7 percent. Basically an agricul- 
tural country, Togo is also an exporter 
of phosphates and developing local in- 
dustry such as textile plants as her re- 
sources permit. The U.S. contribution 
has been small, but we hope useful, and 
we firmly intend through the implemen- 
tation of our regional aid approach in 
Africa to continue to assist Togo and 
her neighbors in the development of 
their infrastructures and to increase 
and improve their productive capacities. 
The United States also has an active and 
dedicated Peace Corps group at work 
in Togo. 

While officially nonalined, Togo’s for- 
eign policy is motivated by the same 
ideals and aims as that of the United 
States, and, consequently, the policies of 
our two countries have throughout the 
years been largely in harmony. 

Togo is a land which looks to the fu- 
ture and which, like the United States, 
is dedicated to the maintenance of peace 
among men so that through their com- 
bined efforts a more bountiful life can 
be assured to the peoples of the world. 
It is, therefore, fitting that today we 
salute the anniversary of the independ- 
ence of Togo. I know that this body and 
the American people it represents join 
with me in wishing the people of Togo a 
peaceful and prosperous future. 
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No Man Is an Island 


HON. WM. JENNINGS BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 29, 1968 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing article by a great American, Archie, 
Moore, former light-heavyweight boxing 
champion of the world, is superb. I wish 
every American could read this splendid 
article. I commend it to every one of my 
colleagues in Congress, as follows: 


No Man Is AN ISLAND: LAWLESSNESS MEANS 
BLOODSHED, END OF DREAMS 


(Nore.—Archie Moore, a Negro who grew 
up in a St. Louis slum district, is a retired 
light heavyweight boxing world champion. 
He currently works in behalf of a program 
called Any Boy Can (ABC), which is operat- 
ing in San Diego and Vallejo, California. 
Other cities have expressed interest in start- 
ing similar ABC programs in their communi- 
ties. In this article, reprinted from the Re- 
publican Congressional Committee Newslet- 
ter, Moore addresses some blunt remarks to 
Negroes who believe that riots and violence 
advance the cause of civil rights.) 

The devil is at work in America, and it is 
up to us to drive him out. Snipers and loot- 
ers, white or black deserve no mercy. Those 
who would profit from their brother's mis- 
fortunes deserve no mercy, and those who 
would set fellow Americans upon each other 
deserve no mercy. 

T11 fight the man who calls me an Uncle 
Tom. I have broken bread with heads of 
state, chatted with Presidents and traveled 
all over the world. I was born in a ghetto, but 
I refused to stay there. I am a Negro and 
proud to be one. I am also an American and 
I'm proud of that. 

The young people of today think they have 
a hard lot. They should have been around in 
the 30's when I was coming up in St. Louis. 
We had no way to go, but a lot of us made 
it. I became a light heavyweight champion 
of the world. A neighbor kid down the block, 
Clark Terry, became one of the most famous 
jazz musicians in the world. There were doc- 
tors, lawyers and chiefs who came out of that 
ghetto. One of the top policemen in St. Louis 
came from our neighborhood. 

We made it because we had a goal, and we 
were willing to work for it. Don’t talk to me 
of your “guaranteed national income.” Any 
fool knows that is insanity. Do we bring those 
who worked to get ahead down to the level 
of those who never gave a damn? The world 
owes nobody—black or white—a living. God 
helps the man who helps himself! 

Now then, don’t get the idea that I didn’t 
grow up hating the injustices of this world. 
Iam a staunch advocate of the Negro revolu- 
tion for the good of mankind. I’ve seen al- 
most unbelievable progress made in the last 
handful of years. Do we want to become wild 
beast bent only on revenge, looting and kill- 
ing and laying America bare? Hate is bait, 
bait for the simple minded. 

Sure, I despised the white who cheated me, 
but I used that feeling to make me push on. 
If you listen to the professional rabble-rous- 
ers, adhere to this idea of giving up every- 
thing you've gained in order to revenge your- 
self for the wrongs that were done to you in 
the past—then you’d better watch your 
neighbor, because he’ll be looting your house 
next. Law and order is the only edge we have. 
No man is an island. 

Granted, the Negro still has a long way to 
go to gain a fair shake with the white man in 
this country. But believe this: If we resort 
to lawlessness, the only thing we can hope for 
is civil war, untold bloodshed, and the end 
of our dreams. 

We have to haye a meeting of qualified 
men of both races. Mind you, I said qualified 
men, not some punk kid, ranting the catch 
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phrases put in his mouth by some paid hate- 
monger... 

There are members of the black commun- 
ity who call for a separate nation within 
America. Well, I do not intend to give up one 
square inch of America. I’m not going to be 
told I must live in a restricted area. Isn't 
that what we've all been fighting to over- 
come? 

And then there is the element that calls for 
a return to Africa. 

For my part, Africa is a great place to visit 
but I wouldn’t want to live there. If the 
Irishmen want to go back to the Emerald Isle, 
let them. If the Slavs want to return to the 
iron curtain area, O.K. by me. But I'm not 
going to go to any part of Africa to live. 
I'm proud of my ancestry and of the coun- 
try that spawned my forefathers, But I'm 
not giving up my country. I fought all my 
life to give my children what I'm able to give 
them today: a chance for development as 
citizens in the greatest country in the world. 

I do not for a moment think that any truly 
responsible Negro wants anarchy. I don’t 
think you'll find intelligent—no, let's re- 
phrase that—mature Negroes running wild 
in the streets or sniping at total strangers. 
God made the white man as well as the black. 
True, we haven't acted as brothers in the 
past, but we are brothers, If we're to be so 
many Cains and Abels, that’s our choice, We 
can’t blame God for it. 

Something must be done to reach the Ne- 
groes and the whites in the ghettos of this 
country, and I propose to do something. 

As a matter of plain fact, I have been do- 
ing something for the last several years. I 
have been running a program which I call 
the A. B. C—Any Boy Can. By teaching our 
youth, black, white, yellow and red, what 
dignity is, what self-respect is, what honor is, 
I have been able to obliterate juvenile de- 
linquency in several areas, 

I would now expand my program, change 
scope. If any boy can, surely any man can, 
I want to take teams of qualified people, top 
men in their fields, to the troubled areas of 
our cities. I know that the people who partici- 
pated in the recent riots, who are participat- 
ing, and who will participate, are misguided 
rather than mad. 

If some bigot can misguide, then I can 
guide. I've spent too much of my life building 
what I've got to put it to torch just to satis- 
fy some ancient hatred of a man who beat 
my grandfather. Those men are long dead. 
Do we have to choke what could be a beauti- 
ful garden with weeds of hate? I say no! And 
I stand ready to start Operation Gardener, 
I invite the respected Negro leaders of our 
country to join me. 


Three Maryland Soldiers Killed In Action 
in Vietnam 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 29, 1968 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
Sp4 John A. Greenfield, Cpl. McDonald 
E. Boyce, and Sp4 Francis G. Gray, three 
fine young soldiers from Maryland, were 
killed recently in Vietnam. I wish to 
commend their bravery and honor their 
memories by including the following ar- 
ticle in the RECORD: 

THREE MARYLAND SOLDIERS KILLED IN ACTION 
IN VIETNAM 

Three Maryland soldiers—from Baltimore 
and Charles and Anne Arundel counties— 
have been killed in action in Vietnam, the 
Defense Department announced yesterday. 

The Baltimore soldier was Cpl. McDonald 
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E. Boyce, son of Mrs. Doris B. McCoy, of 4907 
St. Georges road. 

Mrs. McCoy said she had been told her 
son died of gunshot wounds Sunday while 
fighting in the Delta region of South Viet- 
nam. He had been there since December. 
In his last letter home he said he was ex- 
pecting soon to have a rest and recreation 
leave in Hong Kong, she said. From his let- 
ters, it appeared that he “was doing fine,” 
she said, adding that her son was looking 
forward to finishing his two years in the 
Army and then completing work for a high 
school diploma. 

Corporal McCoy was drafted into the Army 
in January, 1967, after working for the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. 

He had attended Dunbar High School 
through the twelfth grade, but did not get 
his diploma because he needed to make up 
one course, Mrs. McCoy said. 

Besides his mother, the 21-year-old sol- 
dier is survived by a brother, Private Gerald 
Boyce, who is home on leave from the Marine 
Corps before reporting to Camp Pendleton, 
Cal., and by his stepfather, William McCoy. 

The Defense Department also listed Spec. 
4 John A. Greenfield, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Joseph L. Greenfield, of Hughesville, Charles 
county, as killed in action. 

Spec. 4 Francis G. Gray, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. George R. Gray, of Gambrills, Anne 
Arundel county, who had been listed as miss- 
ing in action, was relisted as killed in action, 
the Defense Department said. 


After Vietnam—Report of the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 29, 1968 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following conclusions and 
recommendations of the report prepared 
by the ad hoc Committee on the Eco- 
nomic Impact of Peace After Vietnam 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States: 


At 3 per cent of the GNP, the economic 
drain on the United States of the present 
scale of military operations in Vietnam is not 
enormous; but it is appreciable. If deescala- 
tion is not to distort the economy needlessly, 
peace adjustment plans should be prepared 
now by all the parties involved—the Federal 
Government, States and localities, and busi- 
ness itself. 

Deescalation in Vietnam may occur sud- 
denly or gradually and under varying condi- 
tions in the U.S. economy, ranging from in- 
flation and strained capacity output levels to 
recession with or without price rises. The 
overall policy response to reduced Vietnam 
spending should vary, depending on and 
tailored to the state of the economy. Assum- 
ing a best-judgment cutback in defense 
spending of $20 billion in 1968 extending 
over a period of a year and a half, the GNP 
would probably drop by only 3 per cent even 
if no economic policy offsets were instituted; 
but certain industries would be heavily af- 
fected. Reductions in military purchases of 
aircraft, ordnance, missiles and weapons 
would make up close to 60 per cent of the 
total decline in defense orders. But defense- 
related research and development would 
probably be unaffected. Four-fifths of the 
cuts in defense procurement would be in the 
durable-goods sector of the economy. This 
sector, and the industries supplying inputs 
to it, such as the aluminum, copper, special 
metals, and steel industries, would bear the 
brunt of the deescalation adjustment. 
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CONCLUSION 


The monetary and fiscal policy responses 
to the national income and employment ef- 
fects of Vietnam deescalation should be 
adapted to the rate of deescalation and to 
the state of the economy. The expected size 
of defense spending reductions, even if de- 
escalation is sudden, lies well within the 
range of manageable experience with general 
monetary and fiscal policy initiatives. Mone- 
tary policy adjustment and an immediate 
tax cut are to be preferred to spending in- 
creases as adjustment devices to offset de- 
flationary effects of deescalation because they 
take effects across-the-board and quickly. 

Recommendation No. 1: An across-the- 
board reduction in income tax rates com- 
bined with an easing of monetary policy, ini- 
tiated at the start of deescalation, are the 
preferred tools to offset deflationary effects of 
reduced defense spending in a stable 
economy. 

Recommendation No, 2: Fiscal and mone- 
tary measures to offset deescalation effects 
should be adapted to the rate of defense 
spending decline and to the state of the (cur- 
rently inflated) economy. A best-judgment 
estimate of a cutback in defense spending on 
Vietnam in 1968, of $20 billion extending 
over a period of a year and a half, would call 
for monetary and fiscal politicies consistent 
with ending the current inflationary trend of 
prices and returning the economy to a path 
of high-employment, sustainable growth 
along its potential with balance in its inter- 
national payments. If the economy is still 
overheated at the time of deescalation this 
might mean that no offsetting fiscal or 
monetary measures will need be taken, On 
the other hand, if the economy is slowing 
down either a rescission of any surcharge on 
income taxes or an across-the-board tax cut 
would be called for. 

The overall primary civilian employment 
impact of the Vietnam buildup of $20 bil- 
lion over the two-year fiscal period 1965-67 
has been estimated at between 1 and 1.4 
million new jobs. California, Texas, Penn- 
sylvania, Missouri, Maryland, New Jersey, 
Virginia, Connecticut, Illinois, and Georgia, 
in that order, have experienced the largest 
growth in primary contract employment. The 
distribution of subcontracting business 
changes this listing somewhat, in part 
through the substitution of other States, 
such as Massachusetts and Ohio, for certain 
States in the first listing, such as Missouri 
and Maryland. 

CONCLUSION 

Corporate business in States with an 
above-average defense related employment 
will be seriously affected by a defense cut- 
back of $20 billion over a period of 1-1 
years. California, Connecticut, Illinois, Mary- 
land, Missouri, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Texas, and Virginia fall in this category. 

Recommendation No, 1: Local groups with 
business leadership should take the initia- 
tive in establishing planning and liaison com- 
mittees to respond to defense cutbacks and 
to obtain the conversion counseling of the 
Departments of Defense and Commerce, in- 
cluding the financial assistance provided for 
small business firms, These firms and com- 
munities should also familiarize themselves 
with the economic impact studies of the Arms 
Control and Defense Agency and determine 
the extent to which earlier community ad- 
justment programs involved in these studies 
relate to their own circumstances. 

Recommendation No. 2: Corporate business 
should take the initiative by undertaking its 
own survey of defense-based employment in 
each labor market of those States with above- 
average defense employment, coordinated by 
State and local chambers of commerce. If 
they have not already done so, such States 
should start to plan offset programs now, as 
have California, Connecticut, and Pennsyl- 
vania. Business leaders from the most heavily 
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affected communities and representatives 
from all three levels of government should 
develop offset programs with the Federal 
government serving in an advisory capacity. 
The offset programs should emphasize to the 
greatest possible extent the use of systems 
analysis of problems and proposed solutions, 

Recommendation No. 3: The Government 
should settle defense contracts quickly, espe- 
cially those with firms in the most heavily 
involved defense industries—aircraft, ord- 
nance, communications and electronic equip- 
ment. 

Recommendation No. 4: Corporate business 
should take the initiative, in cooperation 
with State and local chambers of commerce, 
to improve the efficiency of job markets 
through such measures as (a) supporting 
multi-skill training; (b) upgrading skills 
in their own plants; and (c) establishing 
“pools” of trained workers, 

Recommendation No. 5: Defense contrac- 
tors should establish an “early warning” sys- 
tem to alert their subcontractors to procure- 
ment cutbacks. 

The estimates of total unemployment that 
would be caused by defense cutbacks ob- 
scure the fact that the job skills of the 
persons released from defense industry would 
often differ from the skills required in new 
job openings. The most substantial decline 
in defense employment would be among op- 
eratives who would account for almost three- 
tenths of the employees released from de- 
fense industries, 


CONCLUSION 


The largest net decrease in employment 
brought about by deescalation is likely to be 
among blue collar workers who are less 
mobile, geographically and occupationally, 
than higher skilled workers. 

Recommendation No, 1: Except as to re- 
turning servicemen, for whom a special pro- 
gram might be appropriate, each State should 
be encouraged to extend the duration of un- 
employment benefits on a State-by-State 
basis whenever the unemployment conditions 
in each State warranted, e.g., when insured 
unemployment exceeded a critical limit of 
benefit exhaustion. 

Recommendation No. 2: The education 
provisions of the existing G.I. Bill should be 
broadened to include job-related instruction 
in basic skills for Vietnam veterans. 

Recommendation No. 3; Business through 
its local chambers of commerce in high de- 
fense impact communities should establish 
local job registries to which firms with de- 
fense contracts could report information on 
their blue collar workers about to be dis- 
Placed by defense cutbacks. Business in coop- 
eration with State chambers of commerce 
should collect and transmit these data on re- 
quest to intra-State firms seeking such 
workers. 

Recommendation No. 4: Labor and man- 
agement should cooperate to encourage 
workers to continue their educations. Fed- 
eral, State and local adult education pro- 
grams should give emphasis to the unem- 
ployed or those in danger of unemployment 
because of educational deficiencies as in the 
Denver, Colorado, Opportunity School pro- 
gram, for example. 

Recommendation No. 5: Through its trade 
associations and in cooperation with edu- 
cators and professional organizations, busi- 
ness should design more realistic hiring 
standards adapted to helping provide em- 
ployment opportunities for “hard core un- 
employables.“ 

Recommendation No. 6: Labor unions 
should apply uniformly their membership 
and apprenticeship requirements, especially 
as regards non-white workers, to accelerate 
the assimilation of teenage and minority- 
group workers into the work force. 

Escalation of the Vietnam War came at a 
time of vigorous debate regarding the use of 
our “economic growth increment,” epito- 
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mized in Great Society programs. The con- 
flicting demands of a war economy have 
only temporarily postponed renewal of this 
debate which can be expected with the ad- 
vent of peace in Vietnam. If it is to contrib- 
ute productively to this debate the business 
community must plan now for more involve- 
ment in the solutions of socio-economic 
problems. 
CONCLUSION 

Rather than resulting in economic stag- 
nation, deescalation might as likely result 
in inflation unless balance is sought in pur- 
suing our national objectives. 

Recommendation No. 1: Care must be 
taken that the monetary and fiscal policy 
accompanying deescalation does not over- 
stimulate the economy. 


CONCLUSION 


The economic prospect for the decades 
ahead is for further economic growth and 
rising affluence. The United States could be 
entering the golden age of its urban civiliza- 
tion. This is the promise of the new tech- 
nology, higher levels of education, a bigger 
and better trained labor force, and the con- 
tinuing revolution in management science 
through our enterprise system. In order to 
achieve new national long range goals such 
as improving the quality of the environment 
and our urban areas, it is essential that na- 
tional policy be aimed at a moderate increase 
in economic growth. 

Recommendation No. 1: Government tax 
policy should be aimed at improving invest- 
ment incentives through such measures as 
lowering the corporate income-tax rate and 
providing more liberal depreciation allow- 
ances. 

Recommendation No. 2; In view of the 
high and rising incomes of a majority of the 
population and the likelihood of increasing 
savings, emphasis in government policies 
should be placed on investment incentives 
to achieve a moderate increase in economic 
growth rather than on greater immediate 
consumption. For greater effectiveness, pro- 
grams to alleviate poverty should concen- 
trate on human investment outlays that raise 
the productivity and the sense of dignity of 


the poor. 
CONCLUSION 


To achieve our growth potentials and 
maintain the flexibility of our remarkably 
productive and responsive social and eco- 
nomic system, both government and business 
should seek additional ways for more busi- 
ness involvement in meeting social needs 
and solving “public” problems. The oppor- 
tunity provided by competition for more 
innovation and more cost-effectiveness in 
meeting the growing demands for collective 
goods is a promise, as yet only slightly ex- 
ploited, that could reverse the half-century 
trend of government as a rising share of our 
total economic activity. Government alone is 
incapable of meeting the challenge of our 
future age of creative urbanism; but private 
industry with its organizing skills, its pools 
of highly educated and effective profes- 
sionals, and its flexible response to techno- 
logical change can be adapted to meet the 
demands of new national long-range goals. 
The conclusion of the Vietnam military 
effort would present the nation with a signal 
opportunity to make major progress in meet- 
ing the domestic challenges of urban ghetto 
problems. But the attack on these problems 
must not be delayed if the Vietnam war is 
prolonged. 

Recommendation No. 1; Business should 
take a larger and more active role in helping 
to solve problems involving collective wants. 

Recommendation No. 2: The business com- 
munity should assume more responsibility 
both in dealing with the present urban 
ghetto problem and in meeting the long 
range demands to rebuild our cities, 

Recommendation No, 3: To develop busi- 
nesslike solutions to urban ghetto problems, 
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a number of preliminary steps are necessary, 
such as: more adequate employment data; 
manpower programs that offer basic educa- 
tion and skills leading to jobs in the com- 
petitive labor market; upgrading the ability 
of public schools to teach the culturally 
deprived; enforcement of up-to-date con- 
struction codes for housing; and provision 
of more public transportation to serve cen- 
tral city areas. 


Something Is Wrong 
HON. JOE SKUBITZ 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 29, 1968 


Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to have inserted in the Recorp an 
editorial from the Wellington, Kans., 
Daily News of April 15, entitled “Some- 
thing Is Wrong,” and a record published 
by Warner & Swasey of Cleveland con- 
cerning amounts our Government has 
been authorized to give or “loan” to other 
nations from 1945 through 1966. The 
source of the figures in the second article 
is the Agency for International Devel- 
opment, and the article is entitled “No 
Wonder We're Broke—And Getting 
Worse.” 

I cannot vouch for the accuracy of all 
the figures in the two articles. I know 
some of them are absolutely correct. But 
both articles pertain to matters that 
should make every Member of Congress 
stop and ponder for a moment. 

The articles follow: 

[From the vengos JA News, Apr. 15 
1 


SOMETHING Is WRONG 
(Author unknown) 

Hey Uncle, How much does it cost to rear 
a child? 

You allow us taxpaying parents only $600 a 
year to feed, clothe, house and train a young- 
ster. In your Federal Government Job Corps 
you spent seven thousand dollars a year! 

Now, which is the correct figure? Either 
we're allowing you too much or you're not 
allowing us enough. 

You allow taxpaying parents a six hun- 
dred dollar deduction for the care and feed- 
ing of each hid 

Yet under the Cuban Refugee Program you 
assume minimal upkeep requires $1200 a 
year—and if the Cuban boy or girl is attend- 
ing school—an extra $1000 a year. 

How come you shortchange the homefolks? 

In the austere environs of a federal prison, 
you have discovered that it costs—to main- 
tain one person, with no frills, no luxuries, 
and no borrowing Dad’s car—$2300 per year! 

By what rule-of-thumb do you estimate 
that Mom and Dad can do it for one-fourth 
that amount? 

Under Social Security, you will pay $168 
a month to maintain the elderly. What makes 
you think we can maintain our youngsters 
on $50 a month? 

And, Uncle, your Vista Program (Volun- 
teers in Service to America) spent $3.1 mil- 
lion this last fiscal year to turn out only 202 
trainees. That indicates that the cost of main- 
taining and training youth for one year is 
more than $15,000. 

How come we taxpaying parents get an 
exemption of only $600 to maintain and train 
one youth for one year? 

Or let’s see how much you spend upkeep- 
ing one youngster in military uniform. House 
$55.20 a month, Food $30.47 a month, cloth- 
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ing upkeep, $4.20, that comes to $1,076.04 a 


year. 

How in the world do you expect parents 
to provide all these things, plus clothes, rec- 
reation, books, medicine . . . for $600 a year? 
With your own figures, you admit it can't 
be done. 

It is possible, Uncle, that you expect us 
parents to manage more efficiently than you, 
because we usually do. With all our expenses, 
we American individuals have more than 
enough savings to offset our debts, you don't. 
With all our prosperity, you, Uncle, are still 
spending per year $2.9 billion more for relief 
than during the depths of the depression. 
So it may be that you are uncommonly ex- 
travagant. 

But however we try to rationalize and ex- 
plain you and excuse you, it is still a hurtful 
affront when you allow us hard-working, 
dues-paying homefolks only $600 a year to 
rear a legitimate child... . While you un- 
der A.D.C. will pay more than $600 a year to 
upkeep an illegitimate one! 

No WONDER We’RE Broke— 
AND GETTING WORSE 


Here is what you, the American taxpayers, 
have authorized your government to give or 
“loan” to other nations, 1945 through 1966. 
This was not to win the war (you had already 
paid for that, too) but since the Second 
World War's end. 

And if you think it might have been an 
investment in the future, look down the list 
and see how many dependable friends you 
can find. Yet we are still giving away more 
billions—billions we haven't got, billions we 
have to borrow (and pay interest on) to give 
away, billions we desperately need at home. 

Here are your gifts. What has it all accom- 
plished? 


AA $20, 400, 000 
ATER M AEE E TER 1, 198, 000, 000 
Belgium-Luxembourg --.... 2, 004, 900, 000 
Czechoslovakia 193, 000, 000 
SGA aiaa ii 920, 500, 000 
East German, 800, 000 
A 134, 400, 000 
730 9, 409, 600, 000 
Germany (Federal 
rr nasa 4, 997, 400, 000 
T ( —— 131, 900, 000 
EUNET eaa 31, 500, 000 
(T 84, 000, 000 
Nl! 146, 500, 000 
7 6, 092, 900, 000 
0 E 6, 100, 000 
Netherlands 2, 470, 400. 000 
Nœr,Wùù/)h 1, 236, 000, 000 
CCC (000 554, 500, 000 
o 519, 100, 000 
a ne ee 2, 004, 300, 000 
SSW OCI NERS 109, 000, 000 
United Kingdom 9, 044, 900, 000 
T 186, 400, 000 
RA ar eee 2, 863, 900, 000 
Europe regional 2, 785, 000, 000 
Australia 275, 300, 000 
New Zealand 27, 700, 000 
Trust Territories of the 
Pacific Islands 125, 400, 000 
British Solomon Islands 400, 000 
Tonga Island 300, 000 
ORNRORS panissa 36, 300, 000 
nr 4, 590, 100, 000 
T 100, 600, 000 
Cambodia 341. 100. 000 
China (Republic of) ' 4, 899, 500, 000 
Hong Kong 41, 900, 000 
Indochina, undistributed .. 1, 535, 200, 000 
ee eee eee 834, 600, 000 
SODA ce ocak eee 8, 972, 900, 000 
III ch red bs eis ac E E 6, 676, 700, 000 
A 473, 400, 000 
T Rea a Rae 47, 500, 000 
PRUNING oo coon coca wes 1, 925, 000, 000 
340, 600, 000 
1, 089, 200, 000 
731, 800, 000 
346, 400, 000 
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Central African Republic.. 
G 
Congo (Brazzaville) 
Congo (Kinshasa) 


Mauritania 


Somali Republic — 
South Africa, Republic of 
Southern Rhodesa 


AAA 
Sc eee 
East Africa regional 
Regional USAID/Africa --. 


$101, 500, 000 
19, 300, 000 


1, 133, 300,000 
41, 800, 000 


52, 800, 000 
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Africa regional 
Nonregional total 


$76, 000, 000 
6, 462, 800, 000 


Total, all countries.. 122, 358, 500, 000 


Source: Agency for International Develop- 
ment. 


As we said the last time we published such 


a list—any sane American can write his own 
editorial on this subject. Or obituary. 


The Press and the Bay of Pigs 
HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 29, 1968 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, many issues 
surfaced in the aftermath of the Bay of 
Pigs fiasco. One of the most important 
and perplexing arguments concerns the 
role the press played in the incident. 
Jesse Gordon of the Nation has called to 
my attention a series of responses to an 
article entitled “The Press and the Bay 
of Pigs,” written by Mr. Gordon and 
Victor Bernstein and appearing in the 
fall 1967 issue of the Columbia Univer- 
sity Forum. These letters discuss the re- 
sponsibility of the press in general and in 
relation to the Bay of Pigs. 

I commend these letters from the 
spring 1968 issue of the Columbia Uni- 
versity Forum to the attention of my col- 
leagues as a part of the historical record 
relating to the Bay of Pigs: 

[From the Columbia University Forum, 
Spring, 1968] 
THE PRESE AND THE Bay or Pics—II 

As one of the opposition “consciences at 
work” the night The New York Times watered 
down Tad Szulc’s story about the “immi- 
nence” of the Bay of Pigs invasion and re- 
duced its play from the planned four-column 
headline leading the paper to a single-column 
head in a less important position, I should 
like to add a couple of footnotes to the article 
by Victor Bernstein and Jesse Gordon. 

The authors express the opinion that it 
probably would have done no good for the 
Times to have “told all” on April 7, 1961, ten 
days before the invasion, saying that the 
planning had reached the point of no re- 
turn, That may well be, but it also may well 
not be. Arthur Schlesinger Jr. in A Thousand 
Days says, in a sentence immediately follow- 
ing one containing the phrase “early in 
April,” that “Had one senior adviser opposed 
the adventure, I believe that Kennedy would 
have cancelled it” (pages 258-9). The only 
opposition, he says, came from Senator Ful- 
bright and himself. Schlesinger also quotes 
the President as having said, “You know, I’ve 
reserved the right to stop this thing up to 24 
hours before the landing” (page 256). It does 
not seem impossible that had the Times 
printed the Szulc story as planned, the pres- 
tigious exposure of what was supposed to be 
a secret operation and the public outcry and 
pressure that probably would have followed 
might well have given Kennedy exactly the 
excuse he needed to call the whole thing off. 

The President is quoted as having said a 
fortnight later to Turner Catledge, then 
managing editor of the Times: “If you had 
printed more about the operation, you 
would have saved us from a colossal mis- 
take.” Messrs. Bernstein and Gorden dismiss 
this as an attempt “to share his monopoly 
of wrong decisions.” But Schlesinger, too, 
says, In retrospect I have wondered whether, 
if the press had behaved irresponsibly, it 
would not have spared the country a disas- 
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ter” (page 261). Schlesinger had no wrong 
decisions to share. 

That word “irresponsibly” raises an addi- 
tional point requiring clarification. I con- 
tend that it would not by any means have 
been irresponsible to print the Szulc story 
as written and to display it as originally 
planned. 

On the night of April 6 when Orvil E. Dry- 
foos, then publisher of the Times, decided 
after consultation with Catledge and James 
Reston, to eliminate some material from the 
Szulc story and to reduce its play, Lewis Jor- 
dan, the news editor, and I not only objected 
but were distressed. It was the only instance 
of any importance that I could recall in 
which a publisher of the Times had inter- 
fered with a decision by the editors respon- 
sible for the presentation and display of the 
news. The next day Mr. Dryfoos, aware of 
our distress, asked me to come to his office 
so that he could explain his thinking. He 
said the matter had been put to him on the 
basis of the national interest. His motives, of 
course, were of the highest and he had acted 
on that basis. I argued that there was a dis- 
tinction between the national interest and 
national security and that he had confused 
the two. I pointed out, to underscore the ab- 
sence of a national security consideration, 
that not a single American life would have 
been imperiled by our original plan for pre- 
senting the news. 

When matters of national security arise in 
a war situation or a near-war situation, there 
is not the slightest question about what 
course the press should follow, Editors can- 
not have the information or specialized 
knowledge that would allow them to dispute 
an Official determination that the country’s 
safety might be jeopardized. But matters of 
national interest are different. They may well 
be political issues, and one man’s opinion of 
what is in the nation’s interest may be as 
good as another’s. The distinction is much 
like that between a doctor’s hustling you off 
to the hospital for an emergency appendec- 
tomy and his suggestion that you cut down 
on liquor, 

In matters of national interest the press 
has not only a proper option but indeed a 
bounden duty to speak up. The press must 
keep in mind that even the President him- 
self plays different roles on different oc- 
casions: sometimes he is the constitutional 
commander-in-chief, sometimes he is the 
country’s poltical leader, The organs of pub- 
lic information have to draw the line between 
the national security and the national inter- 
est and then act appropriately. 

THEODORE M. BERNSTEIN, 
Assistant Managing Editor, the New 
York Times. 

Victor Bernstein and Jesse Gordon write: 

“In speculating on what effect a news story 
might have on a President no longer able to 
give evidence, hindsight provides no more 
assurance of truth than foresight. Still, we 
were guilty of making the first speculation 
and Mr. Bernstein is assuredly entitled to his. 
We continue to prefer our own line of rea- 
soning. If Mr. Schlesinger scores for Mr. 
Bernstein on pages 258-9, he scores for us on 
page 251: ‘But [the President] too began to 
become a prisoner of events.’ As if to round 
out this thought, Mr. Schlesinger on page 242 
quotes Allen Dulles as saying on March 11, 
1961: ‘ “Don’t forget that we have a disposal 
problem. If we have to take these men out of 
Guatemala, we will have to transfer them to 
the United States, and we can't have them 
wandering around the country telling every- 
one what they've been doing.“ And Mr. 
Schlesinger comments: ‘Having created the 
Brigade as an option, the CIA now presented 
its use against Cuba as a necessity. Nor did 
Dulles’ argument lack force’ (italics added). 

“Tad Szulc, Mr. Bernstein’s newspaper col- 
league and author of the played-down April 
7 dispatch to the Times, put the matter even 
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more clearly in the book The Cuban Inva- 
sion, which he co-authored with Karl Meyer: 
‘Once the original order to organize an army 
had been issued, and once the army became 
the best-known “secret” force in the world, 
the avenue of strategic retreat was sealed off. 
Like a djinn released from the bottle, the 
CIA's creation soon seemed to develop a will 
of its own’ (page 100). 

“Eisenhower's decision to have a Cuban 
force trained in Guatemala was made on 
March 17, 1960; American readers got the 
first hint of what was going on from His- 
panic American Report and The Nation in 
November of that year; the force became a 
‘best-known “‘secret’” after a story about the 
Guatemalan base a in the Times of 
January 10, 1961. The time for the press to 
have behaved ‘irresponsibly’—Mr. Schlesin- 
ger’s word—was not on April 7, 1961, ten cays 
before the invasion, but in the long months 
between March of 1960 and January 10, 1961. 

“None of the foregoing is meant to detract 
in any way from the admiration due Messrs. 
Bernstein and Jordan for the courageous 
position they took at the Times and for the 
validity of the arguments they advanced in 
support. Mr. Bernstein’s distinction between 
the ‘national security’ and the ‘national in- 
terest’ seems particularly apt, and it occurs 
to us that this distinction, as it relates to the 
role of the press, would make a worthwhile 
agenda for an Arden House Assembly.” 

Where did Messrs. Bernstein and Gordon 
do their researching? In the files of the news- 
papers they condemned? Certainly “neither 
reporter took the elementary step of inter- 
viewing” one of their principal targets—Lem 
Jones Associates. 

Had they done so they could have seen 
the communiqués and found there was never 
any mention of a Russian submarine; that 
nothing was ever released that referred to 
capture of Castro’s brother, or the Isle of 
Pines; that nowhere was there the slightest 
hint of a Cuban navy revolt. 

Similarly, they would have learned that 
even the noted historian, Arthur Schlesinger 
Jr., can be wrong when he “wryly intimates” 
that the Cuban Revolutionary Council knew 
nothing of our having been hired. Not only 
had Dr. José Miró Cardona, Council Presi- 
dent, hired us, but Council member, Dr. 
Antonio Silio, former Judge of the Cuban 
Supreme Court, was left behind as authorized 
spokesman for the Council in New York City 
and approved every communiqué before it 
was released. ... 

Our agreement with Dr. Miró was that once 
a beachhead had been established, I per- 
sonally would go in with the Provisional 
Government as press liaison. .. . 

That old Latin-American hand, Frank Mc- 
Carthy, of the United Press International, 
should have set The Nation boys straight 
with his statement. Of course the Guatemala 
training camp was old hat by the time The 
Nation caught up with it; there was recruit- 
ing openly in New York City, as well as 
Miami, long before The Nation got wise. 

LAMOYNE (LEM) A. JONES. 

Assistant city editor and Albany bureau 
chief for the N.Y. Herald Tribune; speech 
writer and press secretary for Thomas E. 
Dewey; press secretary to Wendell Willkie 
in his 1940 Presidential campaign; special 
consultant to the late Herbert H. Lehman, 
then UNRRA Director; speech writer for 
Jacob K. Javits in his first campaign for the 
U.S. Senate; member of the National Press 
Club, Washington, D.C., Overseas Press Club, 
Public Relations Society Association, Silu- 
rians, and Nacoms. 

Victor Bernstein and Jesse Gordon write: 

“Mr. Jones flatters himself; he was not 
one of our ‘principal targets.’ He was guilty 
of nothing but the relay of bits of fiction 
manufactured by the CIA. He alleges we ex- 
aggerated the exaggerations put out by his 
office. Perhaps, in some instances, we did; 
if so, we more than made up for it by mini- 
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mizing others. He chides us for not having 
read his communiqués. We did. Bulletin No. 
1, issued in the early hours of the day of 
attack, said: ‘Before dawn Cuban patriots in 
the cities and in the hills began the battle 
to liberate our homeland.’ Bulletin No. 2 
said: ‘Our information from Cuba indicates 
that much of the militia in the countryside 
has already defected from Castro.’ Bulletin 
No. 5 said: ‘In spite of the continuous at- 
tacks by Soviet MIGs ... the Revolution- 
ary Command has completed. . contact 
with guerrilla groups in the Escambray 
mountains.’ Needless to say, Cuban patriots 
in Cuba stayed home in remarkable num- 
bers; Castro's militia didn't defect any more 
than did the Navy; there is evidence that no 
Soviet MIGs were on the scene; and if there 
were guerrillas in the Escambray mountains, 
they must have been playing pinochle, or 
the Spanish equivalent. And aside from the 
bulletins, it should be noted that Mr. Jones’ 
office was giving out information of like re- 
liability to questioning newsmen, much of 
it via telephone. 

“On another point, perhaps Arthur 
Schlesinger Jr. and Mr. Jones were both 
right: Dr. Miró may have known about the 
hiring of Lem Jones Associates, but not the 
rest of the Council—at least until after the 
event. 

“Was there really open recruiting for the 
invasion in New York and Miami before Nov. 
19, 1960, the day of The Nation editorial? 
If so, where were The N.Y. Times, Daily 
News, Post, etc., etc.? We thank Mr. Jones 
for this contribution (whether authentic or 
not) to the case against our principal tar- 
get: the American press. We regret that the 
failure of the Bay of Pigs deprived him of 
opportunity for a well-deserved promotion.” 

Thank you for sending me a copy of THE 
Forum containing the piece by Jesse Gordon 
and Victor Bernstein. 

I am glad to see that it is quite detailed, 
and, so far as I can tell at this point, most 
accurate. 

CLIFTON DANIEL. 
Managing Editor, the New York Times. 

I think it [“The Press and the Bay of 
Pigs”] is a perceptive and important piece 
of analysis, the kind of examination of the 
role the U.S. press plays constantly as part 
of the Establishment (when it should in- 
stead serve as an independent check and 
balance on the excesses of government) 
which I wish we could have more of. 

LEE LOCKWOOD, 
WGBH. 

Boston, Mass. 

The major fact which has not been allowed 
to escape to the American people is that 
for at least twenty years the foreign policy 
of the United States has been one of global 
counter-revolution. The Bay of Pigs was a 
detail. So is Vietnam. At critical moments, 
when it is impossible to maintain the gen- 
eral blur, silence and lies, as at the Bay of 
Pigs, are called into play.... 

This foreign policy is contrary to the best 
interests of the American people as well as 
to the people of the world; I really do not 
expect the conventional press, that is to say, 
most of the press, to behave differently, since 
it is, after all, an institution of the system 
out of which the counter-revolutionary pol- 
icy flows. 

JAMES HIGGINS, 
Assistant Editor, York Gazette and Daily. 

Yorx, Pa. 

I have read “The Press and the Bay of 
Pigs" with a great deal of interest and it 
seems to me the article has two failures. 
First, as I pointed out in a speech to the Na- 
tional Press Group in September of 1966, 
I was sitting between President Kennedy 
and Mr. Catledge at the meeting where the 
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President is alleged to have made the re- 
mark that if the Times had printed more 
about the operation, “you would have saved 
us from a colossal mistake.” While I do not 
question Mr, Catledge’s veracity, and the 
President may have said this to Mr. Catledge 
as the meeting was breaking up, it did not 
represent President Kennedy’s private view 
of the press handling of the Bay of Pigs. 

It seems to me, however, that the more 
important question resulting from the Bay 
of Pigs is not even discussed in the article. 
That question is whether a democratic so- 
ciety can in fact mount a covert operation 
in advance of what it considers to be its na- 
tional interest. The openness of our s50- 
ciety indicates that the answer to the ques- 
tion is probably “no,” but at a time in our 
history when our adversaries are resorting 
more and more to covert operations against 
us, it seems to be a subject worthy of more 
penetrating discussion. 

I have always maintained that the con- 
cept of the Bay of Pigs was a disaster from 
the beginning, and that the premature dis- 
closure of U.S. intentions by the press can- 
not in any way be singled out as the reason 
for the failure of the operation. At the same 
time, however, the element of surprise was 
withdrawn from the Cuban brigade in this 
matter, and as we say so dramatically this 
year in the Israeli-Arab war, the element of 
surprise is not unhelpful. 

PIERRE SALINGER. 

BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. 


On “The Press and the Bay of Pigs”. . I 
threw my hat over the chandelier. It's 
splendid. 

We are approaching traffic developments. 
There is little doubt that a bigger escala- 
tion is in the offing, that Cambodia will be 
the next victim, and it seems to me very 
likely that Johnson, rather than give up his 
power in 1968, will provoke China into coun- 
terintervention, and the lemmings, other- 
wise known as American citizens, will go 
rushing over the cliff to mass suicide. I hope 
I'm wrong. 

CARLETON BEALS. 

KILLINGWORTH, CONN. 


Immigration Must Not Be Denied to Any 
Country 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 29, 1968 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, I have to- 
day introduced legislation to insure a 
continued flow of immigrants from all 
countries to the United States. The aims 
of our immigration policy have been 
frustrated by amendments to the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act which have 
not satisfactorily bridged the transition 
from the discarded national origins sys- 
tem to the concepts set forth in the act 
of October 3, 1965. 

I believe that U.S. immigration policy 
is just and fair. It is a policy based on 
the tenets of reuniting families giving 
preference to those who will contribute 
to our expanding society and offering 
asylum to refugees. This policy was im- 
plemented and given full effect when the 
act of October 3, 1965, became law. This 
act gave recognition to the dignity of 
the individual and repealed the national 
origins concept based upon place of birth 
as a system for selecting immigrants. 
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This important legislation, as laudable 
as it was, unfortunately created certain 
unintended inequities. The closer July 1, 
1968, approaches—the date that the act 
of October 3, 1965, becomes fully opera- 
tive—the more obvious the shortcomings 
are. 

This legislation, as originally proposed 
in Executive communications submitted 
to the Congress by both President Ken- 
nedy and by President Johnson, was 
sound. The legislation as enacted into 
law was deficient. 

The Executive communications sug- 
gested a 5-year phaseout of the national 
origins system. Each country’s quota was 
to be reduced during this period by 20 
percent annually and the quota numbers 
freed by this annual deduction were 
placed in a quota reserve pool which also 
contained unused quota numbers from 
the previous year. The numbers from 
the pool were to be available to otherwise 
admissible aliens who were unable to 
obtain prompt issuance of visas due to 
oversubscription of the quotas er sub- 
quotas as determined by the Secretary 
of State. After 5 years all quota num- 
bers would be allocated on a first-come, 
first-served basis without regard to na- 
tional origin. As a safety feature, the 
original bills contained provision to au- 
thorize the President to set aside certain 
numbers which could be used to avoid 
undue hardship resulting from the re- 
duction of annual quotas. In fact, a 
statement accompanying the Executive 
communication said: 

Exceptions to the principle of allocating 
visas on the basis of time-of-registration 
within preference classes are provided to deal 
with exceptional problems. Since some coun- 
tries’ quotas are now current, their nationals 
have no old registration on file. To apply 
the principle rigidly would result, after four 
or five years, in curtailing immigration from 
these countries almost entirely, This would 
be undesirable, not only because it would 
frustrate the aim of the bill that immigra- 
tion from all countries should continue, but 
also because many of the countries that 
would be affected are our closest allies. 


However, during the course of deliber- 
ations in the Judiciary Committee, the 
proposal was advanced that a phaseout 
of the national origins system in less 
than 5 years would be desirable and 
workable. It was also advocated that the 
first-come, first-served system be insti- 
tuted immediately without any phaseout 
period. 

On June 27, 1965, I introduced H.R. 
9312, which provided for a 3-year phase- 
out period. During each of the 3 years, 
one-third of the annual quota of each 
quota area would be put in a pool. This 
scheme, I felt then as I feel today, would 
have had the effect of causing countries 
with large quotas to realize and fully 
anticipate the day when they too would 
have to compete on a worldwide basis for 
visas. By reducing such quotas annually, 
priority dates could have been estab- 
lished which, on July 1, 1968, would 
have led to a more equitable, reasonable 
and workable first-come, first-served ap- 
proach. 

My major concern and principal ob- 
jective in considering the immigration 
legislation pending in 1965 was the im- 
mediate repeal of the national origins 
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systems. The system had been proven 
to be unworkable and repeal was long 
overdue. The repeal was accomplished, 
but not without some compromise in the 
area of the phaseout provisions. As we 
are all aware, a 3-year phaseout period 
was adopted and unused quota numbers 
were put in an immigration pool, How- 
ever, by compromise, no part of annual 
quotas was deducted with a consequence 
that countries such as England and 
Ireland found it more facilitative to use 
their great abundance of nonpreference 
numbers and thus avoid a buildup of 
priorities under the preferences. Thus, 
for those countries there was, in effect 
during the phaseout period, business as 
usual under the national origins con- 
cept. There was an additional impedi- 
ment to immigration from some coun- 
tries, such as Ireland, because of the 
labor certification provision. 

By guaranteeing that countries such 
as Great Britain, Ireland, and Germany, 
would not be disadvantaged by quota 
deductions during the phaseout period, 
the law only served to place these coun- 
tries at a disadvantage in July 1968. 

Therefore, I think the time has ar- 
rived to take direct action and call a 
spade a spade. We in the Congress are 
concerned, as are people throughout the 
country, about the drastic decline in im- 
migration from Ireland and the prob- 
able decline in immigration from Eng- 
land, Germany, and Scandinavia. This 
tragedy we cannot permit. I, therefore, 
by my bill seek to continue the flow of 
immigrants from Ireland and at the 
same permit the Irish to create priori- 
ties over the next 2 years so that they 
can compete on a fair and equitable 
basis with other intending immigrants. 
I have refrained from adopting a com- 
plicated, mechanical formula which 
would disguise the true objectives of af- 
fording the Irish an opportunity to emi- 
grate to the United States, as well as 
to decrease existing backlogs for visa 
issuance. 

Although I recognize the need for a 
revised preference system and have in- 
troduced legislation to amend that sys- 
tem which would guarantee a more 
reasonable breakdown in preferences and 
a guarantee of visas to nonpreference 
immigrants, I feel that at this time when 
we are fast approaching July 1, we can 
best avoid hardship by delegating to the 
President authority to reserve up to 25 
percent of the unused numbers from 
fiscal 1968 for use over the next 2 fiscal 
years to make visas available to prospec- 
tive immigrants who unfortunately be- 
cause of recent amendments to the law 
are denied visas. Time is of the essence 
and a direct approach is demanded to 
alleviate what may be complete curtail- 
ment of immigration from Ireland. 

Therefore, to summarize the provisions 
of my bill: 

Section 1 provides that the President 
may reserve up to 25 percent of the un- 
used numbers from fiscal year 1968 for 
use during fiscal years 1969 and 1970, if 
he so proclaims, to avoid undue hardship 
resulting from the deduction in the num- 
ber of immigrants admitted from any 
country. 

Section 2 would make available unused 
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numbers from fiscal 1968 for realloca- 

tion, notwithstanding the per country 

limitation or overall ceiling to preference 

ao on oversubscribed preference 
sts. 

Section 3 is designed to prevent one 
foreign state from getting a dispropor- 
tionate share of third-preference visas 
to the detriment of other states by pro- 
viding that no country will receive more 
than 10 percent of the visas available 
under the third preference. 

The Department of State estimates 
that at the end of fiscal year 1968 there 
will be approximately 70,000 visa num- 
bers that will go unused. The American 
Irish Immigration Committee has in- 
dicated that there is a need for 5,000 
numbers annually to meet the demands 
if immigration from Ireland. The author- 
ization for the President to set aside in 
reserve 25 percent of the available un- 
used numbers will satisfy the needs for 
Ireland as well as make numbers avail- 
able to alleviate hardship from the Unit- 
ed Kingdom, if such arises. Testimony 
has also been developed that under pres- 
ent circumstances the inequities in the 
disproportionate number of immigrants 
from some countries will level off in 2 
or 3 years so long as intending immi- 
grants proceed to register for immigra- 
tion to the United States. 

I think that my bill will meet the needs 
that exist today and overcome the dis- 
crepancies that the present law has de- 
veloped. There are other bills pending 
before the Judiciary Committee which 
seek to accomplish the same aims—some 
increase the number of possible immi- 
grants and others tend to reactivate the 
principles of national origin. I sincerely 
maintain that we cannot return even in 
the faintest degree to the national origin 
concept. My bill does not increase the 
overall ceiling on immigration but mere- 
ly authorizes use of those visas which 
will go unissued. 


Carl Sandburg, Poet Laureate, Becomes 
Part of the Tradition of a New York 
East Side School 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 29, 1968 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, a con- 
stituent of mine in New York City, an 
elementary school on the East Side, re- 
ports to me an event which is laden with 
a story of national interest that should 
inspire the public schools of our Nation 
and show the way with standards to be 
followed, and I wish to place it on 
record. 

The event was immersed in so much 
good will because it happened in the 
midst of a series of holidays—the Lin- 
coln and Washington Birthdays, St. 
Valentine’s Day dedicated to mothers, 
and Brotherhood Week. The event itself 
was the dedication on February 14 of 
the Carl Sandburg memorial plaque at 
the Anna Silver School, P.S. 20, on the 
East Side of New York City. This is a 
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document of immense good will which 
should be disseminated widely. 

Aaron Fishman, the dedications chair- 
man, writes me: 


This was the 5th anniversary celebration 
of the new school rededicating the historic 
old P.S. 20. The Carl Sandburg memorial 
plaque was on this occasion unveiled in the 
presence of Kate Rodina Steichen, Sand- 
burg's niece who came down from Connecti- 
cut to represent the family, Joining her were 
Dr. I. Edwin Goldwasser, the principal of 
sixty years ago, Benjamin Falon, the present 
principal and the Hon. Charles H. Silver, an 
alumnus and former president of the Board 
of Education. 

The color guard presentation and the 
pledge to the flag opened the program using 
the school’s traditional music of the Coro- 
nation March” of Meyerbeer. The children 
now also had a chance to hear the music to 
the pledge to the flag which alumnus Irving 
Caesar had written and presented to the 
Congress of the United States as a gift from 
ASCAP. 

As an In Memoriam to Carl Sandburg, a 
national laureate and famed biographer of 
Abraham Lincoln principal Falon opened the 
exercise by reciting a teacher to child mes- 
sage immortalized in Sandburg’s moving 
poem “I Love You”: 


“I love you for what you are, 
But I love you yet more for what you are 
going to be. 


“I love you not so much for your realities as 
for your ideals. 

I pray for your desires that they may be 
great, 

Rather than for your satisfactions, which 
may be hazardously little. 


“A satisfied flower is one whose petals are 
about to fall. 

The most beautiful rose is one hardly more 
than a bud 

Wherein the pangs and ecstacies of desire 
are working for larger and finer 
growth. 


“Not always shall you be what you are now. 

You are going forward toward something 
great. 

I am on the way with you and therefore 
I love you.” 


(“One Thousand Beautiful Things,” 
Grolier Inc.) 


A group of the children responded by recit- 
ing together some of the Sandburg poems 
written for children. The unveiling com- 
mittee including a boy and a girl proceeded 
to the plaque set on an easel on the stage 
and unveiled it as a boy at the lectern re- 
cited the text of the plaque: The restless and 
venturing human spirit of youth may per- 
jorm tomorrow with exploits today called 
visionary and impossible. What the young 
people want and dream across the next hun- 
dred years will shape history more than any 
other motivation to be named. The walls 
of this school might be saying, “Youth when 
lighted and alive and given a sporting chance 
is strong for struggle and not afraid of any 
toils or punishments or dangers or death.” 
As the boy recited this text, the glee club 
hummed “America the Beautiful’. It was 
alumnus Harry Golden, the biographer and 
neighbor of Carl Sandburg in North Carolina 
that obtained this statement for this school. 

Dr. Mark Van Doren of Columbia Univer- 
sity, expert on Sandburg sent a message 
which said, “The words of the plaque are 
entirely characteristic of this poet whose 
faith in the human race, and particularly 
in the younger members of it, could never be 
shaken. Carl Sandburg will long be remem- 
bered for the strength and beauty of his 
faith, as well as for the books which stated 
it in so many forms.” Mr. Sandburg had 
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written to Mr. Silver that he hoped to visit 
with the children. He never got the chance 
and so his family fulfilled his promise when 
Kate Rodina Steichen, daughter of the world 
famous photographer brother-in-law of 
Sandburg, came over to reminisce with the 
children about her Uncle Carl. Sandburg had 
been pleased to know that this school had 
been dedicated to the symbol of the East 
Side immigrant mothers, for he too was the 
child of immigrant parents. 

The Hon. Charles H. Silver of the Class 
of 1901, the former president of the Board 
of Education and now an assistant to the 
mayor delivered the dedicatory address. In 
his remarks he said, “More than any other 
school in the city, indeed, in our nation 
Public School 20 welcomed the newly arrived 
immigrant children and the children of im- 
migrants before and during the early days 
of this century. This beloved school in its 
old building, which many of us remember 
so well, taught these young people the be- 
ginning of wisdom, the joy of freedom and 
the privilege beyond price of being American 
citizens. I was one of those children, I sat 
on the hard benches listening wide-eyed to 
the story of those who founded this blessed 
land of opportunity and the vast promise tt 
held for me, and I am sure that Carl Sand- 
burg—who was a child of immigrant par- 
ents—sat on a bench very much like mine in 
@ school that imbued him with the same 
spirit of devotion to our nation and grati- 
tude for all that God gave us who dwell 
within its borders. It was this magical thing 
that is America which must have come to 
live in his heart and sing in his poetry. 

“I do not know what feelings move you 
as we welcome the first school in the nation 
to honor and preserve the memory of Carl 
Sandburg, but I feel a great pride well up 
within me... . We know that the children 
of today are the parents of tomorrow and 
that there are no limits to the enrichments 
of all mankind everywhere that can begin 
in a single classroom. I recall how much 
it pleased my cherished friend, His Eminence 
Francis Cardinal Spellman, to speak at the 
dedication of this building, and how deeply 
his warm and vibrant message moved us as 
he stood beside me on this same stage. I 
seem to feel that he is here beside me now 
along with all the generations of our friends 
and alumni. ... As long as words can live 
in the minds of men and move their hearts to 
action, this school shall be known as a shrine 
to the everlasting memory of Carl Sandburg 
and the young people he loved who will 
build the world of tomorrow.” 

It was Grace M. Mayer of the Museum of 
Modern Art who acted as liaison for us with 
the Sandburg family in North Carolina and 
the Steichen family in Connecticut. Edward 
Steichen, world famous photographer, close 
friend and brother-in-law of Carl Sandburg 
was preparing for our permanent Sandburg 
exhibit at the school one of his photographs 
of the Sandburg Profiles. 

U.S. Senator Jacob K. Javits of the Class 
of 1917 had been asked to approach Presi- 
dent Johnson for a letter addressed to this 
dedication meeting since he thought so 
highly of that “vital, exuberant, wise and 
gentle man” Carl Sandburg whom he memo- 
rialized at the Lincoln Memorial. The sur- 
prise of the day came when the White House 
sent a large picture in color of President 
Johnson with Carl Sandburg which the pres- 
ident inscribed to the children of the school. 
The principal acknowledged this gift by 
sending a picture of the unveiling and a 
copy of the Sandburg poem “I Love You” 
which the children wanted dedicated to Pat- 
rick Lyndon Nugent, the president’s little 
grandson. 

Principal Benjamin Falon announced that 
“Because there is an everlasting affinity be- 
tween Carl Sandburg and the philosophy of 
the Anna Silver School P.S. 20 it is fitting 
and proper that we honor his memory by 
establishing the Carl Sandburg Memorial 
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Prize. This will be awarded annually to the 
student who captures in the words of an es- 
say or who typifies, by his own personal con- 
duct, the character and qualities of that 
great poet of our people whom President 
Johnson called “this vital, exuberant, wise 
and gentle man.” 

If the children of the community needed 
hero images what better ones to meet than 
some of the honorees of the school’s Hall of 
Fame in person, Presented to them were 
Ralph D. Cole who followed an Alger story 
career by entering his company as an errand 
boy to become the president of one of the 
largest lithographing companies in the coun- 
try, a leader among the Friends of the Uni- 
versity Settlement, and a member of the 
Education Council of the Graphic Arts In- 
dustry. Ben Bloom music publisher who left 
school to join George M. Cohan’s musicals 
and later helped Irving Berlin establish his 
publishing company. George Gershwin recog- 
nized him as the person who gave him his 
first job in the music business. Bloom is an 
executive of ASCAP. Jack Kamlet became an 
important industrialist and the perpetual 
reunion chairman of the alumni. B. Leonard 
Slade is a member of the Corporation Coun- 
sel's office and Harry Perlis is an officer of 
the Department of Correction. Stanley Gold- 
stein is the acting principal of the Stuy- 
vesant Adult School. 

Also presented were Irving Metz the execu- 
tive director of the Hebrew Technical Insti- 
tute and the Chairman of the Alumni 
Scholarship Fund. Israel Cummings has ac- 
quired the title of the Man Who Never For- 
got because of his deep concern about the 
East Side from which he came. He had to 
quit school to help his family, but the prob- 
lems of dropouts became his principal con- 
cern. A wealthy woolen mill owner, he has 
built summer camps for the aged, a recrea- 
tion hall and a gymnasium. For his services 
to the Navy he has been cited by the NY 
Council of the Navy League. 

Other prominent students who attended 
the school in the past are George and Ira 
Gershwin, U.S. Senator Jacob K. Javits and 
his brother Benjamin who endowed the Halls 
of Law of Fordham University. From the 
theater are Paul Muni, Edward G. Robinson, 
Ely A Landau, and Irving Jacobson. Lyricists 
are Arthur and Irving Caesar. Judge Samuel 
S. Leibowitz of Scottsboro fame, Simon Silver 
of the criminal court and Surrogate Samuel 
J. Silverman are outstanding jurists; Rabbi 
Dr. William F. Rosenblum was an important 
community leader, 

Paddington Corporation president Charles 
Guttman has endowed buildings for the 
Henry Street Settlement and the Beth Israel 
Medical Center and scholarship funds for the 
alumni association. M. Jason Gould has 
established scholarship prizes at City College. 
Irving Maidman is the famous builder of 
hotels and theaters. Philip Greene is a 
banker. William Lustgarten is an interna- 
tional shoe industrialist and a past alumni 
president. George Levy who at 93 is our oldest 
living graduate and a Spanish American War 
Veteran sent his message urging that the 
children take pride in their Americanism. 

Two octogenarian friends of the school 
took part in the program with their humor— 
Humorist Harry Hershfield and Comedian Joe 
Smith of the theatrical team of Smith and 
Dale. For the opening exercises five years ago 
the poet Theodore Reade Nathan wrote a 
poem for the school called “East Side 
Mother.” On this present occasion Joe Smith 
was inspired to write one “From the East Side 
Mothers” urging the children to obey their 
teachers. 

A highlight of the day was the number 
called the Ecumenism of Song by which de- 
vice children of Chinese, Negro and Puerto 
Rican background who are in the glee club 
sang songs of each others cultures. It was 
also moving to hear these children, color- 
fully costumed sing “Sabbath Prayer” (Fid- 
dler on the Roof) just as our immigrant 
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mothers might have as they prayed over the 
Sabbath candles and asked the Lord to pro- 
tect the family. It would be good for the 
children to absorb the influence of that 
concept. 

When they sang “To Dream the Impossible 
Dream” which alumnus Irving Jacobson as 
Sancho Panza sings in Man of La Mancha the 
glee club leader explained that the theme of 
the play was the same as the school's ancient 
slogan Per Aspera Ad Astra which spoke of 
‘reaching the unreachable star’. The glee club 
program was prepared by Stanley Stern. Law- 
rence Mendelowitz directed the children’s 
string orchestra to which gifted children were 
admitted, Judith Glotzer and Catherine Marx 
assisted. The program was radio broadcast 
over Station WHN. 

What should be the function of an alumni 
association on an elementary school level? 
Such an association is a rare phenomenon 
since we think of such an association on a 
university level. The impact on the very 
young and the important good that can be 
done speak highly for it. “That the school 
community involve the cooperation of school, 
parents and alumni to develop happy stu- 
dents measuring up to desirable school 
standards; to preserve the school’s traditions 
and to interest alumni in projects that will 
benefit the children; to implement programs 
of Americanism and Brotherhood and an ap- 
preciation of the cultures of other nations.” 

It would be noteworthy to inquire into the 
tradition of which these alumni are 80 
proud. The alumni made a shrine of this 
new school—the repository of the school’s 
tradition. They commissioned Lumen Martin 
Winter, the internationally famous muralist 
to create the mural which tells of the im- 
migrant background of the students of the 
past and of their integration into American- 
ism, Brotherhood and Democracy. It con- 
tains the Kennedy statement “America is a 
nation of immigrants—descendants of immi- 
grants.” The alumni are immigrant con- 
scious and they expect to take a hand in the 
development of the Immigration Museum 
which is being established at the Statue of 
Liberty National Monument. The Emma 
Lazarus statement “Give Me Your Poor, 
Your Tired, Your Huddled Masses Yearning 
to Breathe Free” is dramatically illustrated 
in the mural. The school’s anthem of 
brotherhood “Behold How Good and How 
Pleasant It Is For Brethren to Dwell To- 
gether in Unity” is embedded in the mural. 
Its Latin version Ecce Quam Bonum is the 
theme of the alumni awards concept. 

To preserve the tradition of their famous 
alumni they spent some years of research to 
establish the Hundred Best Names in the 
History of the School. The Ecce Quam 
Bonum Hall of Fame Tablet which hangs in 
the school corridor says, “This Tablet Hon- 
oring Those Who Have succeeded in Their 
Vocations and Have Served the Community, 
Is Intended as an Inspiration to Future Gen- 
erations in Knowing That They Share a Tra- 
dition With These Alumni.” 

Exhibit cases contain examples of the 
achievements of alumni. Legends mounted in 
brass on the walls contain inspired state- 
ments of Ralph Waldo Emerson, John F. 
Kennedy, Abraham Lincoln, and Charles H. 
Silver. And now with the addition of the 
Carl Sandburg plaque in place, Harry Perlis, 
a former president of the alumni has suc- 
ceeded in having the corridor containing all 
these gifts named The P.S. 20 Alumni Hall. 

There is being established here a perma- 
nent Sandburg exhibit. The alumni had the 
opportunity to learn more about their friend 
from North Carolina when they watched Alex 
Reed, Barbara Berjer and Garry Hearne per- 
form in the play “The World of Carl Sand- 
burg” which Lee Foley directed, There they 
were charmed by the many faceted person- 
ality, the humorist, folk singer, poet, and 
above all the wonderful humanitarian that 
was Carl Sandburg. The alumni have also 
indicated an interest in establishing in North 
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Carolina as a national historic site the home 
of Carl Sandburg and they are happy to learn 
that Senators Sam J. Ervin and B. Everett 
Jordan of North Carolina have already initi- 
ated this step. 

It is interesting to note that practically all 
of the alumni have moved away from the 
East Side but their loyalties have remained 
with the community in which their historic 
school was located. Harry Perlis observed 
that in our day the school population was 
predominantly Jewish and Italian, and that 
it is now Spanish speaking, Negro, Chinese, 
Albanian, and Yugoslavian. “If any of us 
thought of the children of our ancient school 
days as superior, we have changed our minds, 
We are convinced that ‘kids are kids’ and 
these children of this school, given similar 
opportunities will turn out as good,” he says. 

The alumni feel that some of their experi- 
ence in living merits being passed on to 
their school successors. The statement may 
be above the level of immediate comprehen- 
sion of the children. It is desired that the 
quality of the language be preserved and so 
it is expected that the teacher will clarify 
and explain and obtain the child’s reaction 
to it. “The death of the dignity of a human 
being and the disintegration of pleasant 
human relations begin with any act of taking 
another for granted. Suffice it to say that 
it is unethical] and unjust to do so, but let 
us add that it is also impractical because of 
the likelihood of discouraging continued 
courtesies and good will relations. If the act 
is not one that is due you, then it is an act 
of kindness and you must treat it as such 
and make your appreciation known of an- 
other's talents and abilities and his efforts 
for the common good. And do not take for 
granted the wonders of science and nature 
around you, Retain some wonder about them. 
When you cease wondering about them you 
deprive yourself of the thrills they hold.” 

Let us add the admonition of Charles H. 
Silver which the press has seen fit to edi- 
torialize—“‘Maybe we do not know all the 
answers to the problems of delinquency... 
but we know that the regard that we had 
for our teachers and the love we had for our 
parents made a great difference in our lives,” 
It was Mr. Silver's mother Anna Silver for 
whom the school was named as a symbol of 
the East Side Mother. 

Prior to the Sandburg dedication program, 
the faculty convened for its annual luncheon 
as guests of Charles H. Silver. It was attended 
by the Board of Education Superintendent 
Dr. Bernard E. Donovan, Associate Supt. of 
Public Relations Jerome G, Kovalcik, District 
Supt. Theresa G. Rakow, P.T.A. President 
Gloria Medina. In their presence Principal 
Falon presented the year’s community award 
for the interest shown in the children, to 
the Alumni Association. It was accepted by 
Judge Simon Silver, the current president of 
the alumni, standing in for Nathaniel Phil- 
lips, the association founder and old time 
teacher. They have planned a faculty and 
alumni reception to Dr. I. Edwin Goldwasser, 
the principal of sixty years ago whose 90th 
birthday is a matter of some months, A flood 
of greeting cards reached Herman Brown 
their athletic director and cherished teacher 
on his 80th birthday. The Boys of Twenty 
are sensitive about their tradition. “A Teacher 
Affects Eternity; he can never tell where his 
influence stops.” (Education of Henry 
Adams) 


Rockefeller and the Extremists 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 29, 1968 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, it is 
not trite to say that in this day and age 
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some people will do almost anything to 
get votes. Those who go a little bit too 
far are often labeled as extremists. Gov. 
Nelson Rockefeller has thrown the word 
“extremist” around about as loosely as 
anyone in the past few years. We all re- 
call his 1964 odyssey into that Neander- 
thal realm. He wildly attacked the Young 
Republican organization prior to that for 
what he termed “extremism.” 

Surprise—or is it no surprise—of the 
year comes in seeing Governor Rocke- 
feller walk arm in arm with one of the 
most extreme black racists in America. 
George Lincoln Rockwell would have 
looked like a piker compared to Governor 
Rockefeller’s march buddy, Charles 
Kenyatta. 

The House Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities has recorded some of the 
credit lines of this advocate of lawless- 
ness and murder. He has been head of 
the Mau Mau Society which is a bedfel- 
low of RAM, one of the most dangerous 
of the black militant groups. Charles 
Kenyatta started his lawbreaking ca- 
reer as Charles Morris. When he was a 
Black Muslim he took the name Charles 
37X. He has a long record of arrests and 
convictions for various criminal activi- 
ties, including a sentence of 6 to 7 years 
for robbery. He got a discharge from the 
U.S. Army for being AWOL, escaping 
confinement, and so forth. A real leader, 
you might say. 

What are some of the views of this man 
with whom Governor Rockefeller walked 
arm in arm in a New York parade? He 
was recently asked what he thought 
about the RAM plot to assassinate Roy 
Wilkins and Whitney Young. He replied: 

Roy Wilkins can’t go among his own peo- 
pe now. It would be a waste of time to kill 

em, 


Asked about riots, this new found 
buddy of the New York Governor said: 

There is no such thing as riots. A revolu- 
tion is when what's at top has to go to the 
bottom. 


Asked if he believed in assassination 
and thought it were necessary, he noted: 
You use any means necessary. 


Asked next, Is assassination neces- 
sary? he answered: 

How did Stalin get to the top? How did 
Mao Tse-tung get to the top? Long live Mao 
Tse-tung. People in the country are scared 
of revolution and they do anything to sup- 
press it. 


Asked if his Mau Mau possess weapons, 
he said: 


The only way to gain freedom is through 
a barrel of a gun. 


To the query, Do you say that Negro 
youth should take machetes and slay 
moderate Negro leaders? because 
Charles Kenyatta frequently runs around 
the streets wearing a machete—he said: 

They must take machetes and destroy 
Uncle Toms. When the Government does 
not represent the people, the people must 
rise up and overthrow the government. 


There is much more to tell on Charles 
Kenyatta. His slogan is “Let’s Use Black 
Force Now.” The New York Governor has 
had a word or two to say about his ideas 
of extremism in the past. I cannot help 
but wonder whether Charles Kenyatta, 
the man he marched arm in arm with in 
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New York City, is, to use the modern 
brainwashing phraseology, “just a mod- 
erate.” 


National Narcotic Addiction and Drug 
Abuse Hospital Centers 


HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 29, 1968 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, the 
problem of drug abuse in the United 
States has reached alarming and terrify- 
ing proportions. I was shocked to learn 
recently that the total number of drug 
addicts in this country has risen from 
59,720 in 1966 to an alltime high of 62,- 
045 last year. 

The misuse of drugs by young people 
particularly has reached epidemic stages 
in some areas. The illegal use of narcotic 
drugs by hardcore addicts is on the in- 
crease, keeping step with the continuing 
mass migrations to the already over- 
crowded urban areas. The President re- 
cently predicted that by the year 2000 
there will be 40 million more people liv- 
ing in our cities. All indications point to 
an increase in drug addiction along with 
increased city populations. 

One of the aspects of the drug abuse 
problem in this country that has caused 
the greatest sense of frustration and in- 
adequacy is the rush of the new gen- 
eration to the hallucinogens, like LSD, 
STP and marijuana. The little we know 
today about the after-effects of some of 
these drugs should itself act as a strong 
deterrent. But the real danger of LSD, 
DMT, Speed and the others is that there 
has been far too little actual research 
into the effects of use on the human body 
and the reproductive system. Initial in- 
vestigation by widely respected scientific 
institutions—the University of Oregon 
and the New York State University of 
Medicine—shows that continued use of 
LSD may damage and disrupt the chro- 
mosomes and genes. I would liken tak- 
ing of LSD today to deliberately expos- 
ing oneself to radiation 40 years ago 
when the effect of radiation exposure was 
relatively unknown. As later scientific 
evidence has shown, radiation causes 
rapid and sometimes horrible mutations 
in future generations. Radiation expo- 
sure, at levels considered safe in 1930, 
can now be attributed to shortened life, 
leukemia, and death. 

The newspapers recently reported the 
case of a young mother, having taken 
LSD at regular intervals for many 
months, who cut out the heart of her 3- 
year-old son with a broken soda bottle. 
This is only a glimpse into the possible 
effect that these drugs can have on the 
human mind. Perhaps her mind was al- 
ready deranged, but the use of the drug 
was certainly the catalyst and prime 
moving force behind her irrational and 
depraved act. 

Those who are most susceptible to 
emotional and psychological mishaps are 
the very people who seek out and use 
these drugs. As Look magazine recently 
pointed out: 
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Disturbingly, these “bad trips” and “freak- 
outs” are most likely to happen to people who 
are most likely to want to try LSD: the 
young, the emotionally immature or un- 
stable, the deeply distressed and borderline 
schizophrenics. Psychiatrists and LSD re- 
searchers usually exclude such persons from 
therapy and experimentation. Black mark- 
eteers, however, apply no such exclusion. 


The claims of LSD users that some 
miraculous mind expansion takes place, 
enabling the user to see how the “real” 
world looks, is simply discredited by the 
facts. As the New Republic said recently: 

Most of the few objectively recorded artis- 


tic (painting-poetry) post-LSD perform- 
ances have been less than mediocre. 


Mr. Speaker, there is a very real need 
for laws to deal with those who pander 
to this dangerous fad and there is a need 
for penalties to discourage and deter 
people from using these drugs. The Presi- 
dent has wisely called for strict measures 
to furnish those who sell and distribute 
drugs like LSD and marihuana and for 
less severe penalties for those who possess 
and use these drugs. Iam fully in support 
of these measures and I fully support the 
President’s call for this legislation. But 
I also believe that we must work toward 
a method of expunging these notations 
from police records for the very young, 
after a certain period of time and de- 
pending on future conduct. These detri- 
mental notations are capable of saddling 
@ young person with a stigma that in the 
future can perhaps burden every applica- 
tion for a job, a promotion—a chance. 

Of equal seriousness and danger is the 
growing inability of this Nation to combat 
effectively on a nationwide scale the 
growing numbers of narcotic addicts. The 
increased use of marijuana, combined 
with the steady migration to the cities 
will almost certainly bring a continuing 
upward spiral in numbers of narcotic 
drug users. Almost all authorities agree 
that marijuana is a very probable step- 
ping stone to the use of physically addic- 
tive drugs—heroin, morphine, and co- 
caine. As Dr. Harry Anslinger, U.S. 
representative on the United Nations 
Commission on Narcotic Drugs, said: 

The histories of heroin users show that 
almost all of them first used marijuana . 


The California Youth Authority and 
the Institute for the Study of Crime and 
Delinquency kept tabs on a large number 
of juveniles arrested in Los Angeles in 
1960 and 1961 for using nonopiate drugs. 
The institute recently reported that the 
majority, 58 percent, experienced no sub- 
sequent arrest; 38 percent were arrested 
again for marijuana and LSD offenses; 
and 12 percent were subsequently ar- 
rested and convicted of using opiates, 
such as heroin and morphine. Mr. Speak- 
er, if only 12 percent of those who 
experiment with marijuana become 
addicted to hard drugs, this country is 
in for an addict explosion of undreamed 
of proportions. 

Mr. Speaker, we live in an age of sci- 
entific miracles. We are conquering and 
explaining in rapid succession the 
mysteries of life. We can transplant 
human organs and have cracked the 
very life code of our species, yet, we 
have been unable to effectively solve one 
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of man’s oldest plagues—the horror and 
timeless affliction of drug dependence. 

During a recent hearing before a Sub- 
committee of the Government Opera- 
tions Committee on creating a Bureau 
of Drug Abuse Control, Dr. Walter E. 
Barton, Medical Director of the Amer- 
ican Psychiatric Association, said: 

The treatment of drug addiction is a med- 
ical problem. The care of narcotic addicts 
should be put under the aegis of medical 
authorities whereas the problems of impor- 
tation, regulation and the traffic of drugs 
should be the continued responsibility of law 
enforcement agencies. 


I concur and share Dr. Barton’s con- 
cern for the treatment of narcotic addic- 
tion. The landmark Narcotic Addict Con- 
trol Act of 1966, passed by the 89th Con- 
gress, is a recognition of the need to ap- 
proach drug abuse and addiction from 
the combined and coordinated medical- 
legal angle. 

In response to the increasing recogni- 
tion that a solution to the age-old prob- 
lem of narcotic addiction will only come 
by treatment and education combined 
with law enforcement, I am introducing 
today legislation to authorize sufficient 
funds to establish a series of Federal 
narcotic and drug abuse treatment and 
research hospitals throughout the Unit- 
ed States. Each hospital shall provide 
facilities for a continuing in-hospital 
population of 1,000 addicts, together 
with such facilities necessary to provide 
post-hospital and out-patient care for 
additional addicts. Each hospital will 
have research facilities for studies relat- 
ing to the physical and psychological 
causes of drug addiction and abuse and 
to the treatment and care of drug addicts 
and users. 

I feel that as a start we desperately 
need this type of a Federal hospital in or 
near each of the large centers of drug 
addiction—Chicago, Detroit, San Fran- 
cisco, Washington, and New York. Prob- 
ably the New York area, and this in- 
cludes New Jersey, will require two of 
these hospitals. 

Mr. Speaker, this legislation does not 
contemplate abandonment of other Fed- 
eral, State, and local efforts to combat 
and cure drug addiction. For example, 
both Hudson and Union Counties in New 
Jersey have very fine and well-function- 
ing narcotic control clinics presently 
operating. Rather than obviate the need 
for these efforts, I contemplate and fore- 
see the need to expand these programs 
in the future to work smoothly and effec- 
tively with the central Federal hospital. 

Mr. Speaker, drug addiction and drug 
abuse are national problems crossing 
every jurisdictional line and the nation- 
wide menace grows with every day that 
passes. The solution demands that we act 
on all levels of government and in con- 
junction with privately sponsored pro- 
grams and research. It is my feeling that 
the Federal Government has not done 
enough in the area of treatment. 

The false lure of drugs and narcotics 
has been called the next sin in line after 
the original sin. Homer’s “Iliad” de- 
scribes the cup of Helen as “inducing the 
sense of evil” and a Sumerian tablet de- 
scribes an herb, thought to be opium, as 
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“the joy plant.” Man in his frailty and 
susceptibility to failure will never be 
completely free of the menace of drug 
dependence. But, we, as men, can con- 
tribute to saving those who fall and have 
fallen by treatment and by research into 
new ways to treat and prevent addiction. 
Only in this way can we begin to break 
out from the crushing circle of drug 
abuse. 

The Federal Government is moving 
swiftly toward a coordinated and con- 
centrated system of law enforcement in 
the field of drug abuse and addiction. 
This legislation will allow the medical 
and psychological treatment—the human 
function—to catch up. We can control 
this drug dilemma only by balancing our 
attack and mellowing our approach with 
a humanistic compassion for our fellow 
man, I have seen the conjecture, though 
no firm figure is possible, that narcotic 
addicts alone spend $350 million a year 
on their habits. The cost of these hos- 
pitals will be small by comparison—small 
in cost, but large in the impact they can 
have in lessening and controlling the 
abuse of all drugs throughout the United 
States. 

Mr. Speaker, the Daily Journal of 
Elizabeth, N.J., recently ran a series of 
three perceptive and highly informative 
articles on the problem of drug addiction 
and abuse in Union County and the local 
efforts of the Union County Narcotic 
Clinic and others to combat this. I would 
like to include this very fine series with 
my other remarks. I commend Audrey 
Stehlin, the reporter who wrote the 
series. 

The articles follow: 

TEEN-AGERS ON NarcoTics KickK—Bvs ro THE 
VILLAGE, Home WITH THE “Por” 
(By Audrey Stehlin) 

It was raining lightly but the two young 
high-school age couples who boarded the 
New York bus from the center of a suburban 
town were in high spirits. Other passengers 
either paid them no attention, for they 
weren't terribly loud, or just half smiled at 
the girls in their mini-skirts and long shiny 
hair. 

The two boys in their tight levis and 
jackets were clean cut and, even though they 
wore their hair a bit too long for the older 
generation, they looked well cared for. Just 
four teen-agers from an upper middle class 
community going into the big city on a Sat- 
urday for a good time. 

When they arrived at the bus terminal 
they headed downtown like homing pigeons. 
They took the 6th Avenue subway to West 
4th St, in the village and after a block or so 
of brisk walking, the four slowed down and 
took it easy, looking into shop windows and 
pushing their way through the crowds of 
other youngsters from other suburbs. 

For a few hours they browsed. One of the 
girls bought a kooky, wildly-colored blouse 
with what looked like a design of amoebas 
on a psychedelic trip and at a small mod 
shop, two of them bought love beads which 
they had promised to bring home to a friend. 

They also bought marijuana. 

PSYCHEDELIC SHOPPING 

The boys fingered some buckskin jackets 
(too expensive) and then decided upon some 
psychedelic posters from a book store. After 
getting coffee and something to eat, they 
split the scene (left the area) took a subway 
back uptown and caught the next bus home. 

The four went to a dance that night. “It 
was a crummy band ... but a lot of kids 
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were waiting for us there so we had to go.” 
They arrived early, met some friends, sold 
about ten or twelve reefers (marijuana) to 
the other youngsters and eventually went 
inside where they complained about the rock 
group while they were dancing and laughing 
and talking. 

They left before the affair was over... 
hopped in the car (one of the boys had 
borrowed his dad's auto), drove to the house 
of the girl with the longest, shiniest hair 
(her parents were out and wouldn’t be back 
until late), went down into the “rec” room 
where they put on some records and turned 
on with their “pot” (marijuana). 

In another “nice” Union County commu- 
nity there is a handmade sign on the wall of 
a popular teen gathering place: Teen-agers 
may not smoke in this store.” The owner of 
the shop pointed to the sign and explained 
“I can’t take the time to weed out kids who 
are smoking dope and those who aren't.“ 

As he worked behind the counter, he shook 
his head and said, “I also caught a girl sniff- 
ing glue in the bathroom and that’s why 
the ‘Out of Order’ sign is there.” His wife 
came up and added wryly, “What some par- 
ents don’t know...” 

A confectionery store owner in another 
town said: “It used to take months to sell 
just one package of cigarette papers, but 
then the kids started buying them like wild 
fire .. . I didn't know what they were using 
them for until a salesman told me to keep 
them under the counter and not to sell to 
teen-agers.” 

Another store owner in a smaller town: 
“I thought it was nice that the boys were 
starting to smoke pipes . . you know, it 
looks better than the cigarette butts hang- 
ing from their mouths. You could have 
floored me when I heard they were mixing 
pot with pipe tobacco!” 


PIPE DREAMS? 


The aroma of the pipe tobacco covers up 
the heavy sweet smell of marijuana. 

A police official said rather wearily ... 
“It’s frightening what these stupid kids are 
doing to themselves. They've got some real 
nasty games going too. We've picked 
them up at parties where they put capsules 
and tablets of all descriptions in a bowl and 
then choose a couple. They wash it down 
with beer and we've had our hands full with 
the reactions. They can really mess them- 
selves up.” 

Every law enforcement officer interviewed 
agreed with a deeply concerned police cap- 
tain, who said there is a serious drug prob- 
lem among young people in Union County. 

This is not to say that Union County 
stands alone. In the metropolitan area, and 
all over the country, drug abuse of all forms 
is taking a sharp upward climb. 

The police captain said: “We make weekly 
arrests of persons involved with drugs—il- 
legal drugs—and I'd say 50 per cent of them 
are from out of town. This is a nice town 
with a good class of people who are sup- 
posed to be intelligent. We’re not dealing 
with the underprivileged kid. . that kind 
goes out and breaks a window to show some- 
thing is wrong... but these kids are from 
‘good’ homes. . they’ve got money to spend 
but very few of them work for it . . even 
around their homes. Maybe that’s the prob- 
lem . too much time and too much 
money.” 

PROBLEM INCREASES 


He said it’s his guess that the problem of 
teen-agers, and illegal drugs has increased 
100 per cent in the past two years and fellow 
police agree with this figure. 

What about the young people? What have 
they got to say about the use and availability 
of narcotics and drugs? The answers were 
not surprising. In talks with hundreds of 
students, from junior high to high school 
to college, and with many dropouts who use 
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hard drugs with regularity, the consensus 
was an overwhelming “all you have to do is 
ask for it...and pay. Anywhere, anytime, 
spring, summer, winter, and fall.” 

Prof. Farris S. Swackhamer of Cranford, 
a Union College chemistry teacher who is 
setting up a narcotics testing lab for police 
to use, says: “It’s time people took their 
heads out of the sand.” 

Swackhamer found himself in the midst 
of an uproar in Cranford last fall when he 
stated (in part). . . it could be concluded 
that 30, 40, or 50 per cent of the students in 
high school have tried or are using some form 
of dope.” 

Dr. John A. Olson of Cranford agrees with 
Swackhamer that parents are often unaware 
of what their children are doing: “Drug 
usage is a community problem ... there 
isn’t a topic in the area that’s clean and 
unless group action is forthcoming parents 
shouldn’t be shocked or surprised that their 
children are drug experimenters or users.” 

For some youngsters dope is almost a busi- 
ness. One boy, 16 years old, said the “price is 
cheaper in New York for pot but when you 
bring it home you up the price a little be- 
cause you have the cost of bus fare and 
stuff.” 

Another said emphatically: “Who needs to 
go to New York? You can get ‘grass’ any 
place.” 

The price of a marijuana joint is anywhere 
from 50 cents to one dollar. It depends on 
where you get it and what “grade” it is. 
“Good” marijuana comes from Mexico and 
if it’s grown in this country it’s usually poor 
“hay.” 

PILLS AND BEER 

An 18-year-old said he'd become “satu- 
rated with pot and now I use pep pills... 
you know, stimulants.” He uses the pep pills 
every day, even during school, and on week- 
ends, when he goes to a party, he “ — 
sometimes pills and beer or scotch (if some- 
one’s father left the liquor cabinet unlocked) 
and very often marijuana and alcoholic 
drinks which “brings on a wild marijuana 
high.” 

Police officials and others report difficulties 
in “reaching” parents as a preventive meas- 
ure. Even the Union County Narcotics Clinic, 
which sponsors an excellent program of lec- 
tures and a sobering movie of a young stu- 
dent on the road to addiction, finds that too 
many groups or organizations are stand-offish 
about the subject. 

Police comments are terse: “Parents come 
to me when it’s too late. “They don't 
believe it can happen here and their own 
kids might be getting hopped up on some- 
thing...” “I wonder how many parents 
check those weekend parties “They've 
been looking at their kids all their lives and 
they don’t even see them.” 

The teen-age marijuana problem is getting 
increasing attention from the Federal Bureau 
of Narcotics, which reported last year: 

„. . . We have been experiencing a difficult 
and growing problem in the usage of mari- 
juana. Since 1964, we have noted a rapid in- 
crease in the illicit marijuana traffic. The 
growth of the problem seemed to begin with 
the advent of the ‘free expression’ group 
which espoused the theory that young people 
should express themselves in whatever man- 
ner they saw fit without regard to social or 
moral customs. This idea, which apparently 
originated among the ‘Beatnik set’ mush- 
roomed as it spread on the campuses.” 

The bureau warned that statistics from 
local and state agencies show that marijuana 
arrests have more than doubled since 
1964. The problem is escalating rapidly as it 
spreads down to the high school, and even 
junior high school level. 

Marijuana is considered a narcotic ...a 
“dangerous drug with potential” that causes 
the habitual user (and it’s surprising how 
many are “habitual” users) to become excep- 
tionally psychologically dependent. 
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According to the Federal Bureau of Nar- 
cotics, the Union County Narcotics Commis- 
sion, specially trained police in every munici- 
pality and pharmaceutical studies, mari- 
Juana is the main stepping stone to heroin 
addiction.“ It's also become a bridge to LSD, 
say reports from the west coast. 


TEENAGERS ON Narcotics KicK—A NIGHT- 
MARE FOR PARENTS 
(By Audrey Stehlin) 

The young habitual marijuana user is often 
an emotionally unstable type, faced with a 
myriad of problems arising from difficulties 
with his family, his school, his peers .. . 
sort of out of step. 

He, like the heroin addict is caught in a 
vicious circle. After awhile, if he has this “po- 
tential,” he looks for bigger and better trips 
. something to make me feel the way I 
should feel ... you know, like everything 
and everybody is just great!” 

And if the user sticks with it, a good per- 
centage of his crowd will too, They’re playing 
with fire on the fringes of the big time rack- 
ets. It Las been reported that marijuana is 
not included in the syndicate rackets... 
that there isn’t enough money in it to war- 
rant serious attention from the mobsters. 
But Federal agencies feel differently. One 
source says the drug is moving so rapidly, 
with sales to students increasing, that it is 
worth the big-time racketeers’ attention. 

At one point, within the past couple of 
years, the Federal Bureau of Narcotics had 
to divert manpower to the marijuana traffic. 
Since then, utilization of manpower has been 
made more effective, and the training of state 
and local law enforcement officers has been 
stepped up. 

Marijuana is the only drug that is outlawed 
in every civilized country in the world. 


UNPREDICTABLE 


It also is unpredictable. One police officer 
said he would rather lead a raid on heroin 
users who had their fix than a “bunch of pot 
smokers, who can become damned violent.” 
With its effect on the central nervous system, 
depth perception and sense of distance be- 
come distorted and one’s sense of judgment 
becomes impaired, often to the point of dan- 
gerous aggressiveness. 

“Marijuana can trigger a hidden desire to 
commit acts of violence . and the im- 
portant question for society is not in what 
manner marijuana causes crime but how 
many crimes would not be committed if 
marijuana wasn't used,” declared one federal 
Official. 

A police lieutenant, one of many from 
Union County departments trained by the 
Federal Bureau of Narcotics, gave a descrip- 
tion of a person who has smoked marijuana. 

“First of all, even though they may be 
quite cocky and have trouble with depth 
perception, you know they're not drunk 
no odor of alcohol. They can get very quarrel- 
some and aggressive and there is a definite 
strong heavy sweet odor on their breath ... 
some say the smell is like a burning punk 
even after one reefer the eyes are red- 
dened, the whites are pinkish .. . they may 
have an increased appetite.” 

Pot has been called a “junior LSD” and 
according to doctors at the University of 
Southern California, who have made exten- 
sive studies on both hallucinogens, many 
people have had exceptionally bad “trips” on 
pot. “It releases inhibitions, has caused para- 
noid delusions and depersonalization... 
‘I’m not really there or here’ type of thing.“ 

Studies there have shown that those who 
claim more creativity of self insight during 
or after the use of the two drugs are no more 
“aware” than before. “It’s a feeling only and 
not born out of behavior,” Dr. Sidney Cohen 
said. 

Misuse of drugs is not a new problem for 
police. To complicate matters, new drugs are 
being used illegally all the time by adults 
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and by young people who, in many cases, 
don't know what they're doing. 

In recent years the amphetamines and 
barbiturates have appeared on the teen-age 
scene with alarming regularity. Ampheta- 
mines—the pep-pills, the “ups”, bennies, co- 
pilots or dexies—cause excitation, restlessness 
and talkativeness. A go-go kind of wild 


energy. 

8988 candy, blue devils, 
goof balls—are the “downs” and practically 
any police officer can tell you about the kids 
he’s picked up after taking goof balls and 
alcohol. A cheap drunk that can wind up in 
serious medical trouble. 


THEY ARE AVAILABLE 


“Pep pills, goofballs and tranquilizers can 
be as close to a youngster as the medicine 
chest in his house,” 

But they can also be had for a price any- 
where .. . illegally. They can be bought at 
a drug store dealing in illegal under-the- 
counter sales . from “friends” who have 
found an outlet in other towns, through 
unethical firms engaged in the manufacture 
of the pills, repackagers, and wholesalers. “I 
even bought some in the bus terminal in 
New York,” said one bright-eyed 16-year-old 
girl. 
Newark was a source of supply to many 
young people, but since last summer’s riots 
“they are afraid to go there.” 

“Its a funny thing,” mused a police 
Officer, “but sometimes there doesn’t seem 
to be rhyme or reason to using drugs. I mean 
I've seen all kinds of kids, from all kinds 
of families and there are times when I'm 
surprised at the “normal” teen-ager, who 
seems to have a good relationship every place. 
They don't need the “status,” they don't 
have to escape“ . why?” 

Boredom ...a place between nowhere ex- 
citing and nowhere special, “Everything is 
a drag,” said a healthy looking 17-year-old 
high school senior, When he was asked, why 
if he were bored, didn’t he go out and do 
something for someone, he just laughed and 
said “What’s to do?” He added that he used 
“stuff” once in awhile for kicks. . . just to 
get “out of it.” 


HE HAS CONFIDENCE 


“But I can stop anytime I want to I 
can turn off just like that! I have great 
confidence in myself and I won’t let myself 
get hooked on anything.” 

Later another young man, 19 years old, 
said “It can't happen to me... that’s what 
I told myself before I had my first bag... 
I couldn't stop though. . . it was like it 
wouldn’t let go of me.” 

This addict said at one time he remem- 
bers trying to claw his body with his finger- 
nails “to get that stuff out of me.” 

The heroin addict is often a lonely figure 
in his drug-concocted dream world. His search 
for instant happiness is focused on the point 
of a dirty needle. It’s the high point of his 
existence and if he doesn’t get it when he 
needs it he turns into a crawling animal 
subjecting himself to the lowest degradations 
to get the wherewithal for a shot. 

It’s hideous for the young person and a 
nightmare for parents. 

Mrs. B is the mother of an addict. She 
lives in Union County and she’s probably not 
much different than thousands of other par- 
ents who have somehow not cracked up un- 
der the strain. 

There is at least one difference though. 
Her 21-year-old son is serving with the 
Marines in Vietnam now, largely through 
the efforts of the Union County Narcotics 
Clinic. 

“He really wanted to go... to do some- 
thing worthwhile with his life,” she said. 
A small motherly woman who speaks in a low 
calm voice she added, “I’m so proud of him 
now. it was so bad for a long time 
it was terrible seeing him that way.” 
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“To start at the beginning, I always 
thought he’d been drinking when he would 
come home at night. He’d act high, It never 
dawned on me that he was using drugs.” 
She smiled and said “He was always a very 
likable boy and he was really a beautiful 
baby, As he grew up everyone liked him... 
he was never any trouble. 

“One night I saw some capsules on the 
floor when I went into his room to see if he 
was covered up ... the next day he got very 
angry ... nasty ... with me when I asked 
what they were. He’d never acted like that 
to me before. I talked to my other son about 
it and he said it might be drugs... to 
go some place and find out about it.” 

Mrs. B. said she watched her son “like a 
hawk. . I became a real detective. I no- 
ticed he’d smoke cigarettes down so far as to 
burn his fingers, and then he started losing 
weight and he became very very jumpy and 
irritable.” She also saw marks on his arm. 

She heard about the clinic in Elizabeth 
and her son eventually was admitted to the 
hospital at Princeton. When he came out 
he cooperated and started receiving treat- 
ment (therapy) at the clinic and also became 
a member of Narcotics Anonymous, which 
meets at the clinic on Monday evenings. 

“Tommy” (not his real name), a nice- 
looking boy in his late teens, was interviewed 
after a Narcotics Anonymous session in which 
the 25 young men discussed morals and self- 
restraint in life. 

When he was asked when he had his last 
fix he became very earnest, his brown eyes 
widened and he said it must have been 
two ... no, maybe three months ago. He 
assured us that he was clean. Someone 
laughed and he shrugged and sheepishly 
smiled back. 

JUST ASSOCIATES 


When he was asked why he was arrested 
again, he said it was because the police saw 
him “hanging around with some guys who 
had stuff. . . man, it’s guilt by association 
. . they're out for me.” 

The police in several areas know him well., 
His smile disappeared when he admitted he'd 
been busted (arrested) “I guess six or seven 
times.” 

A visitor to the clinic (they encourage 
people to come and observe) said of Tommy, 
“he’s such a nice-looking boy. Most all of 
them are. I can’t believe he’d do any harm 
to anyone,” 

“If he needed a jolt bad enough and any- 
one was in the way he’d knock ’em down 
the stairs and trample on em.“ muttered 
another addict. 

Tommy said he hung around with a “bad 
bunch of guys.” He said when he was only 
12 or 13 he thought smoking “straight ciga- 
rettes” was the living end and when some- 
one gave him his first reefer he didn’t want 
to be chicken . . he showed them what a 
big guy he was. 

Heroin was the next step because the 
“other guys did it and I wanted to see what 
it was like.” He said his father would occa- 
sionally yell at him for running around with 
that particular group but after a while “my 
dad gave up on me...I guess he had prob- 
lems too.“ 


TEENAGERS ON Narcotics KICK—FACILITIES 
BADLY NEEDED 
(By Audrey Stehlin) 

“There’s not a town in Union County 
that’s clean of heroin.” 

These are the words of Michael F. Bowen 
Jr., director of the Union County Narcotics 
Clinic. 

Bowen, Joseph F. Grall, assistant director, 
their two social workers and the part-time 
psychiatrists at the small clinic at 43 Rah- 
way Ave., deal day in and day out with ad- 
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dicts from the wealthiest homes, the middle- 
class and a lower economic level, all from 
Union County. 

The young people have been completely 
dependent on heroin, physically and men- 
tally. 

They have spent anywhere from $15 a day 
to $150 a day on the drug. You don’t have to 
use much imagination to realize how they 
got the money. 

The clinic not only operates Narcotics 
Anonymous on Monday nights but has 
weekly group sessions with parents, fami- 
lies, wives or girl friends who explore the 
past and try to determine what they can do, 
or not do, to bring the entire family back to 
a more normal, happy life. 

The clinic also provides therapy at the jail. 
Many employers aren’t eager to hire addicts 
or ex-addicts but the clinic staff has a pretty 
good batting average in helping. 

“We've had success in the past year or so,” 
said Bowen. He is optimistic about the fu- 
ture of the addict but he and the other 
workers feel strongly that the victim should 
not go through a “detain and release” rou- 
tine ... that he should be physically, men- 
tally and totally reoriented. This could take 
up to 3 years, they say, and one of their 
biggest problems is “getting the addict early 
enough.” 

“Better still is preventing the potential ad- 
dict!” They try constantly to reach more 
people, individually and in organizations to 
make them aware of the dangers of drugs. 


MANY NOT KNOWN 


Officials say that for every registered ad- 
dict there are at least four who have not 
come to police attention. 

“Even if you have one addict, you have a 
major problem. He infects others. he has 
to, to support himself,” said Grall. 
goon County has over 500 registered ad- 

cts. 

Mayor John Gregorio of Linden has taken 
a personal interest in the problem and has 
recently formed the Mayor's Educational 
Committee on Narcotics. He is a member of 
the International Narcotic Squad Officers 
Association and has led several raids him- 
self. 

“I'm concentrating on prevention and ap- 
prehension here,” he said, and added that 
unless there is a total reorientation, includ- 
ing a complete change of environment when 
the addict returns to normal life “I feel it’s 
at times almost hopeless.” 

As in many other local police departments, 
two of Gregorio’s men, specially trained, go 
out on speaking engagements. 

“I feel we have to get to the schools, teach- 
ers, family, churches and others in order to 
acquaint people with the seriousness of the 
problem of drug abuse of all kinds.” 

“I'm going to scare them now . . . pull out 
the stops and give them the shock treat- 
ment... it’s the only way I guess.” 

The addicts (the experts“) and other 
drug users agree that most parents “don’t 
know what's flying“ and according to their 
viewpoints there are a few reasons. 

“My parents have too many problems of 
their own to worry about what I'm doing,” 
said one. 

Another said that her parents watch her 
“pretty closely” but “they don’t really know 
me.” 

Many are from broken or near-the-break- 
ing-point homes and as the teen-ager wends 
his way through adolescence he finds some- 
one else to hang onto, whether it’s a “big 
city” gang or a small group of other sub- 
urban teens. Too often that particular group 
code of behavior is followed whether legal or 
illegal. One girl said, “Some of us think we're 
individuals, but we're really playing follow 
the leader.” 

Authorities say juvenile drug abuse fre- 
quently stems from this “gang psychology.” 
No one wants to be chicken, And if a boy or 
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girl is handed a reefer, or strange-looking 
capsules, or even glue for sniffing, often he'll 
go along for the ride. Too often, he becomes 
@ confirmed drug abuser looking for new 
thrills, bigger and better trips and new 
heights to reach. 

To most officials larger and more extensive 
facilities for mental and physical treatment 
and reorientation are obviously needed in 
Union County. A police chief who has “given 
a lot of kids a break if I felt they were sin- 
cere” said he’s been faced with some tough 
situations as far as trying to get a youngster 
hospitalized. 

SOUGHT RESPITE 

He told of a boy who sat “sobbing in my 
office” promising the moon if the chief would 
find him a place to get treatment. “Too often 
they try to get hospitalized to dry out for a 
week and increase their tolerance,” but he 
felt this boy was worth helping. 

He called Skillman, the New Jersey Neuro- 
Psychiatric Institute which is the only state 
hospital that treats addicts, but it had a 
long waiting list. The boy had no money and 
couldn’t be admitted to a private hospital. 
“None of the hospitals around here would 
touch him .. . you see, the kids with money 
are sent to some fancy private place but the 
poor kid who’s looking for help from us can’t 
get it.” 

“It's a tough one... what would you do 
when a kid comes to you for help? He's ask- 
ing you but there's no place for him to go 
and he needs a hospital fast... I’ve driven 
kids out of the state to get them help... 
merchants around here have donated money 
to help some poor kid. . . they have to go 
out on the street again and get a fix and 
then the whole thing starts all over... 
we've got to do something about it here in 
Union County.” 

This same police chief said he has to 
arrest them if they've got the stuff on them 
or are under the influence of narcotics. 

“And if they’re under 18 they go through 
the Juvenile Court . . what do they do for 
them? A slap on the wrist .. . detain and 
release and let's have another go-round... 
I feel strongly, very strongly, that addicts 
need at least two years of treatment... 
they can shape up physically in seven days 
but they need rehabilitation from the inside 
to the outside. 


HARD TO GET AID 


“I've talked and talked to the freeholders 
and others. How about Runnells? They’ve 
got the room, they could use a wing. Some 
agree, but nothing is ever done about it. It’s 
rough!” 

Dr. John Olson, Cranford physician, who 
feels that this is a community problem, says 
that radio and television stations air drug- 
oriented records and have done so for a 
long time. “Starting with ‘Puff, the Magic 
Dragon,’ (about pot or marijuana) to the 
Beatles’ songs like ‘Lucy and the Sky of 
Diamonds’ (LSD), the listener is assaulted 
by the so-called wonders of drugs.” 

“Even the fashion world is invaded by 
wild, psychedelic prints and the lighting 
effects used by many pro and amateur bands 
reconstruct the hallucinatory experiences 
of LSD.” 

He suggested parents “listen with both 
ears” to what the young people are saying, 
doing and hearing. He added that organiza- 
tions, such as PTA groups, churches and 
women's clubs, could be effective in wielding 
an economic boycott against sponsors having 
anything to do with the broadcasting or sell- 
ing of such records. 

A volice officer, who says “I’ve had it!“, 
patted his forehead with his handkerchief, 
and expressed doubt that parents “are going 
to believe all this.” 

Then he looked up wearily and asked: 
“Whatever happened to goldfish swallow- 


ing?” 
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Congresswoman Sullivan Tells Consumer 
Federation of America House and Sen- 
ate Conferees Are “Great Distance 
Apart” on Consumer Credit Bill 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 29, 1968 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my great pleasure and privilege Satur- 
day to address the luncheon meeting of 
the Consumer Federation of America 
at the Statler-Hilton Hotel. Much of 
my talk was devoted to the differences 
between the House and Senate versions 
of truth-in-lending legislation—an issue 
in which, I know, there is great interest 
at this time as the conferees seek to 
come to a resolution of their differences. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent, I submit for inclusion in 
the Record the text of my remarks on 
Saturday, as follows: 


CONSUMER LEADERS EACH NEED THE “STRENGTH 
OF 10"—AppRESS BY CONGRESSWOMAN 
LEONOR K. SULLIVAN, Democrat, oF ST. 
Louvis, Mo., CHAIRMAN, SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
CONSUMER AFFAIRS, HOUSE COMMITTEE ON 
BANKING AND CURRENCY, BEFORE CONSUMER 
FEDERATION OF AMERICA, STATLER HILTON 
HOTEL, WASHINGTON, D.C., SATURDAY, APRIL 
27, 1968 aT 12:30 P.M. 

When I agreed nearly two months ago to 
speak at your meeting today, I fully expected 
that we would have behind us by this time 
the successful completion of one of the 
longest, hardest, and most important con- 
sumer battles fought in the Congress in many 
years. I am referring, of course, to the battle 
for effective consumer protection in the use 
of credit. Unfortunately, that battle is not 
over; it has not yet been won. 

As I told the House earlier this week, most 
people thought that the overwhelming vic- 
tory in the House on February 1 for the Con- 
sumer Credit Protection Act, H.R. 11601, 
wrote the final chapter to an eight year strug- 
gle for truth in lending initiated by former 
Senator Paul H. Douglas. Indeed, the House 
victory was a tremendous advance in that 
long battle, but after three long bargaining 
sessions with the Senate Conferees on this 
legislation, it is obvious that we are still a 
great distance apart in coming to a resolu- 
tion of the differences between the strong 
House bill and the much weaker legislation 
passed by the Senate. 

Perhaps next week, when we resume the 
Conference, the jigsaw puzzle of the bits and 
pieces of the two very different versions of the 
legislation will finally fall into place and we 
will be able to proceed with the passage of 
the first national truth in lending bill to be 
enacted. It would not be proper for me to 
discuss the proceedings behind closed doors 
in the Conference Committee, but I think it 
is proper for me to say that so far the con- 
sumers of this country, and their spokes- 
men—and I certainly consider this group to 
be qualified to speak for consumers—have 
not yet succeeded in convincing the Senate 
of the United States, and particularly the 
five extremely able Senators who comprise 
the Conference Committee, that the main 
features of the Consumer Credit Protection 
Act passed by the House in February are 
essential to the achievement of a truly effec- 
tive consumer protection law. 

MAJOR DIFFERENCE BETWEEN S. 5 AND H.R. 11061 

ON DISCLOSURE 


This might be a good time to review the 
major differences betwen S. 5 passed by the 
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Senate last July 11 and H.R. 11601 passed by 
the House on February 1. There are nu- 
merous technical differences but these are 
the major differences of substance: 


1. FIRST MORTGAGES 


First: while both bills call for the dis- 
closure to the customer of all of the dollars- 
and-cents charges in connection with most 
consumer credit transactions, the Senate bill 
completely exempts from this requirement 
any transaction which involves a first mort- 
gage on residential property. This exemption 
was based on the assumption that first mort- 
gages are usually executed by banks, savings 
and loans, mortgage companies, and other 
institutions of high ethical standards of 
conduct and that in such transactions the 
consumer almost always is given precise in- 
formation as to the dollars-and-cents cost of 
every aspect of the transaction. However, 
as our hearings in the House clearly estab- 
lished, not all first mortgages are good and 
decent mortgages; as a matter of fact, some 
of the worst abuses in the so-called second 
mortgage racket involve properties on which 
there is no existing mortgage, and so the 
lien which is filed in such cases is actually 
a first mortgage. Under the Senate bill, the 
unwary or uneducated consumer, or the vic- 
timized widow or elderly couple, would re- 
ceive no more information about the cost of 
the loan than is now given in a great many 
such transactions which drip with deceit and 
misrepresentation. So the House insisted on 
covering all mortgages, whether they be first, 
second, or fifth. And then we went further 
and required that anyone signing a mort- 
gage on his house be told that he is doing 
so, and be given three days to consider other 
methods of obtaining financing. 


2. THE $10 EXEMPTION 

I said that both bills generally require a 
full disclosure of the dollars-and-cents cost 
of most consumer credit transactions except 
for the first , which are exempt 
under the Senate bill. Both bills also call for 
the disclosure of the annual percentage rate 
assessed by the lender or seller in most in- 
stallment credit transactions. But the Sen- 
ate bill exempts from that requirement any 
installment loan or sale in which the credit 
cost—not the purchase price or amount of 
the loan, but the credit charge—is less than 
$10. 

We are not talking here about a credit 
charge of $10 a year, or any other fixed period. 
We are talking about a credit charge of $10! 
period. It could be $10 for the use of $100— 
for a week! That would be at an annual rate 
of 520%! But, under the Senate bill, no per- 
centage rate would have to be disclosed on 
such a transaction. Suppose it was a $100 
loan for two weeks, at a $10 charge. There 
are 26 two-week periods in a year—that would 
make the actual rate 260%! We defeated 
this provision overwhelmingly in the House 
as a “loan shark loophole.” So that is the 
second major difference between the two bills. 

3. REVOLVING CREDIT 

Both the House and the Senate bills call 
for the disclosure of the monthly dollars- 
and-cents cost of open-end consumer credit 
transactions—the rapidly expanding revolv- 
ing credit type of consumer credit sale or 
loan. And both bills also require that a per- 
centage rate be given on such transactions. 
But the House calls for that percentage rate 
to be given on an annual rate basis—the 
nominal annual rate, which is 12 times the 
monthly rate—while the Senate bill merely 
requires the use of the periodic or monthly 
rate. In most revolving credit systems used 
by the big department stores, the monthly 
rate for credit is 144%. Under the House bill 
this would have to be spelled out as the 
nominal annual rate of 18%. The Senate bill, 
by exempting revolving credit from annual 
rate disclosure except on those revolving 
credit systems which do not require at least 
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10% of the outstanding balance to be re- 
paid each month, short-changes the custom- 
er on the information he should have in or- 
der to compare the cost of a revolving credit 
account with other forms of consumer credit, 
or with the return he receives on his bank 
deposits or other investments. 

So the stores which offer installment 
eredit, and which would have to reveal the 
annual rate they charge for credit, have a 
very valid objection to the discriminatory 
aspect of this feature of the Senate bill which 
competitively favors the department stores 
offering revolving credit. We illustrated this 
fact very clearly in our hearing record by 
testimony which showed that when a furni- 
ture store told some of its customers that it 
charged them at a rate of only 1½ % per 
month for credit, the customer felt it was 
a very low rate and had no hesitation in sign- 
ing the contract; but when the store told 
other customers that the credit charge was 
at the rate of 18% a year, the customer was 
indignant and required a 35-minute explana- 
tion in order to recognize that the 18% rate 
was exactly comparable to the 142% per 
month rate charged by the department store. 
Most consumers regard a monthly rate of 
1% % as being quite modest, whereas they 
regard an annual rate of 18% to be shocking 
and non-competitive. Of course, they come 
out to exactly the same rate, and we want to 
teach consumers to recognize the facts about 
interest and service charges, and percentage 
rates, but to do that, we need to express all 
rates on an annual basis. So that is a third 
major difference between the two bills. 


OTHER MAJOR DIFFERENCES 


The three issues I have just cited are the 
main differences between the two bills as 
they relate to the disclosure of credit infor- 
mation to the purchaser or borrower. But 
there are many, many other differences be- 
tween the two bills which go to the heart 
of consumer protection legislation. 


1. ADVERTISING OF CREDIT TERMS 


For instance, only the House bill deals with 
the serious problem of misrepresentation of 
credit rates in advertising. This is perhaps 
the most strategic area of consumer confu- 
sion and deception in the use of credit be- 
cause the customer is frequently attracted to 
the firm which offers the most enticing easy 
credit terms in its advertising. But the easy 
terms advertised are seldom very easy—or 
truthful. So we have covered credit advertis- 
ing in the House bill and, in doing so, I might 
add, we had the full support of the legitimate 
credit industry. 


2. ADMINISTRATIVE ENFORCEMENT 


Next, although both bills assign to the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System the responsibility for issuing all of 
the regulations under the disclosure sections 
of the legislation, the Senate bill does not 
provide for any administrative enforcement 
of these regulations. The individual consumer 
would have to file a law suit to recover 
damages for failure to receive the kind of 
credit information he was entitled to receive 
at the time of the purchase or loan, whereas, 
in the House bill, we make it possible for the 
aggrieved consumer to go to the appropriate 
Federal agency—either the Federal Trade 
Commission or the I. C. C., or the Federal 
Aviation Agency, or the various banking 
regulatory agencies or the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board—to lodge a complaint and have 
that agency investigate the facts in the trans- 
action and enforce the regulations issued by 
the Federal Reserve. We think effective en- 
forcement of this type is a terribly important 
necessity in protecting the consumer. 


3. GARNISHMENT 
Another major difference between the two 
bills—of really vital import—has to do with 
the extremely cruel practice of garnishment 
as it flourishes in many of the states, at the 
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expense primarily of the poor and the un- 
educated consumer. We have been told by 
civil rights leaders and by respected members 
of the legal profession and particularly by 
the referees in the Federal bankruptcy sys- 
tem that the House provisions restricting 
garnishment to 10% of a worker’s pay over 
$30 a week, and prohibiting the firing of a 
worker who has been garnished just once, 
could very well stand as the most important 
consumer protection in the entire bill. The 
Senate bill was completely silent on the gar- 
nishment issue. A mammoth campaign has 
been waged by the bill collection agencies 
throughout the country and by some lawyers 
who work for such agencies, to try to elimi- 
nate the garnishment title from the legisla- 
tion. They have been extremely prolific letter 
writers to Members of Congress and have 
raised the spectre that if our very moderate 
restrictions on garnishment are contained in 
the final version of the legislation, credit will 
just “dry up” for the poor. There is no ques- 
tion at all about the fact that if we do 
succeed in keeping the garnishment title 
in the bill—an effective garnishment title— 
that some of the credit now extended so 
freely to the poor will not be offered. But 
the kind of credit which would be adversely 
affected is the very worst, the least defensible, 
the most usurious kind of credit that we 
have uncovered—the “easy come-on” credit 
which makes helpless victims out of those 
unable to differentiate between legitimate 
credit and unconscionable exploitation. We 
are talking of the kind of credit extended not 
on the basis of the customer’s potential 
ability to repay but rather on the basis of 
the creditor’s legal capability of forcing re- 
payment, regardless of the consequences of 
family deprivation, joblessness and unem- 
ployability which flow from the customary 
use of the garnishment process. 

In the many months in which we have 
had this consumer credit legislation under 
consideration, I have had impressed upon 
me over and over again that the garnish- 
ment title, which I originally placed in the 
bill because I felt this was a subject which 
needed airing in our hearings, in actually at 
the heart of protecting those consumers who 
most desperately need protection from the 
predatory fringe of the credit industry. The 
testimony on garnishment, and the docu- 
mentation which we received as part of our 
hearings, constitute the most dramatic and 
most moving material in the entire 1,221 
pages of our printed hearings. 


4, NATIONAL COMMISSION ON CONSUMER 
FINANCE 


Another provision of the House bill which 
is not in the Senate bill is the Title III of 
H.R. 11601 which creates a National Com- 
mission on Consumer Finance to investigate 
the entire consumer credit industry and 
make recommendations to Congress and to 
the President for future legislation. Its func- 
tion also would be to evaluate the quality 
of consumer credit in this country from the 
standpoint of its adequacy in meeting the 
needs of our consumers and of the economy. 
Such a study is long overdue and can per- 
form a monumental public service to the 
nation and to the legitimate credit industry. 

5. LOAN-SHARKING AND RACKETEERING 

Other far-reaching and important improve- 
ments in consumer credit protection are con- 
tained in H.R, 11601, dealing with racketeer- 
ing, and extortion. One which I already men- 
tioned requiring full disclosure of any secu- 
rity interest in real or personal property also 
provides, as I said, for a three-day “cooling 
off” period—or, rather a three-day “shop 
around” period—during which consumers 
who are asked to sign a mortgage on their 
home would have a chance to give full con- 
sideration to the seriousness of such a trans- 
action and to investigate alternate ways of 
obtaining credit before being tied down to 
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an arrangement under which they could very 
well lose their homes. I am sure all of you 
here are familiar with many cases of misery 
and despair and distress growing out of the 
filing of liens on residential property follow- 
ing a credit transaction in which the con- 
sumer did not know he was actually signing 
a mortgage as part of the credit deal. The 
main victims of such deceptions have been 
those home owners who could least afford 
the unconscionable credit terms they were 
enticed into accepting. Where these racket 
transactions have involved sharpshooter con- 
tractors or fly-by-night operators who have 
dealt on a continuing business relationship 
with the same finance companies, one of 
these amendments strikes at the privileged 
sanctuary of the holder-in-due-course doc- 
trine, at least to the extent of allowing the 
customer—the consumer—the right to chal- 
lenge the validity of the debt. There are no 
comparable provisions in the Senate bill. 

The Senate bill also has no provision simi- 
lar to the so-called anti-loan-sharking sec- 
tion of the House bill under which the De- 
partment of Justice could prosecute orga- 
nized crime rings engaging in the extortion- 
ate extension of credit as defined by state 
laws. 


OTHER EXEMPTIONS TO ANNUAL RATE DISCLOSURE 


And to conclude this summary of differ- 
ences between the two measures, I would 
like to say that in the treatment of manda- 
tory credit life insurance and in the matter 
of the minimum monthly charges made by 
the stores on revolving credit accounts, the 
Senate bill generally protects the seller from 
percentage rate disclosure while the House 
bill generally requires the incorporation of 
such charges into the percentage rate of the 
finance charge. These may sound like tech- 
nical points—and they are—but they are cer- 
tainly of great importance to full and effec- 
tive disclosure of credit costs and credit in- 
formation, 


BILL IS AT A CRITICAL JUNCTURE 


I have devoted so much time to a discus- 

sion of these differences because I feel that 
the members of this organization have as 
profound an interest in, and concern for, a 
comprehensive consumer credit bill as I 
have. Since these issues still remain in dis- 
pute at this point between the House and 
Senate Conferees, I feel you would all want 
to be aware of the magnitude of these dif- 
ferences. The stakes to the consumer are 
very high, as they are to the various busi- 
ness interests lobbying vigorously against 
the House provisions. 
I know that credit disclosure is not the 
only issue of concern to this audience. You 
are interested in the full range of consumer 
issues, as I am, too. But we are at a critical 
juncture in the development of this major 
piece of legislation, and there is still time for 
those who believe in this cause to be able 
to infiuence the results. Now, however, I 
would like to turn to some of the other 
battles on the consumer front. 


VAST EXPANSION IN INTEREST IN CONSUMER 
CAUSES 

The most encouraging thing to me in the 
past few years has been the vast expansion 
which has occurred in public awareness of 
consumer issues and the vast expansion in 
the number of people and of organizations, 
and particularly of political leaders, who are 
showing an interest in this cause. I com- 
mented a few weeks ago that when I came 
to Congress 16 years ago the number of 
Members of the House and Senate interested 
primarily in consumer legislation was so tiny 
that we could have held a caucus in one of 
the Capitol elevators. Now, however, a great 
many Members of Congress are putting the 
consumer cause uppermost among their legis- 
lative interests and are working at the devel- 
opment of the kind of legislation we need 
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to improve the quality of living for all 
Americans. 

We are sometimes attacked as consumer- 
ists” pursuing a cause decried as consumer- 
ism.” These are supposed to be derogatory 
terms. Actually, I think they are pretty good 
words and I am proud to consider myself a 
consumerist working for consumerism. I am 
sure all of you here today share a similar 
attitude. In the fields of air pollution and 
water pollution and wholesome meat and 
clean and wholesome poultry and automobile 
safety and drug efficacy and cosmetic safety 
and food purity and radiation danger and in- 
surance rates and housing adequacy and all 
of the multitude of causes to which we are 
now devoting our efforts, we are working not 
for any narrow interest or self gain but for 
the overall public interest, We cannot help 
but feel a sense of righteousness in what we 
are doing, the kind of feeling which was 
translated by Tennyson's Sir Galahad into a 
conviction that his strength was as the 
strength of ten because his heart was so pure. 

While that perhaps makes us sound a little 
too self-righteous and even vainglorious, the 
fact is that each of us in this cause needs 
to feel we have the strength of ten because 
we have to do the work of many times ten. 
We are often only a Gideon’s army of 300 
assigned to tasks which in truth should re- 
quire many thousands to accomplish. 

NEED FOR VIGILANCE AT STATE LEVEL 

Many of you are carrying on this great and, 
if I can so characterize it, noble battle on 
the state and local levels where the pressures 
are often even more formidable than they 
are here in Washington. What you do in the 
states is extremely important because much 
of what we can accomplish in Washington 
in the consumer area can be undermined 
and destroyed at the state and local level 
if there is the conspiracy of silence or the 
conspiracy of neglect. More and more, we are 
seeing exemption or pre-exemption or so- 
called partnership clauses being written into 
Federal consumer legislation to allow the 
states eventually to take over consumer pro- 
tection roles which they have neglected to 
exercise in the past. The Wholesome Meat Act 
fortunately turned out to be a much better 
law than the bill originally passed by the 
House last year; I don’t know yet what will 
happen on the new Poultry bill. But under 
both programs the states will have the op- 
portunity to exercise wide jurisdiction in 
these fields, aided by Federal funds, and the 
question is, what kind of responsibility will 
they exercise? Up to now, they have not 
demonstrated very much enthusiasm for the 
kind of consumer protection we need. The 
truth in lending bill, when it is finally en- 
acted, will provide opportunities for the 
states to take themselves out from under the 
coverage of the Federal law by passing state 
laws of comparable scope. But we have to 
watch carefully to see how the states exer- 
cise that jurisdiction when it is turned over 
to them. The laws may sound adequate, and 
may legally be adequate, but if they are not 
adequately enforced, they could be a decep- 
tion and a fraud for the public. That is 
where you people must be constantly vigilant 
watchdogs of the public or common weal. 

IMPACT OF ONE-MAN, ONE-VOTE DOCTRINE 

Several of the states proudly identify 
themselves as commonwealths; actually 
every state should be oriented toward the 
common weal regardless of whether its offi- 
cial designation is that of a commonwealth. 
But the designation certainly does not assure 
that all actions are directed toward the 
achievement of common goals to protect all 
of the people. 

Your opportunities for influencing state 
actions in behalf of the consumer, and of 
the general public, should be enhanced sig- 
nificantly by the revolution in the appor- 
tionment of our state legislatures under the 
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one-man, one-vote rule laid down by the 
Supreme Court. We will soon no longer be 
able to justify consumer ineffectuality in 
the states behind the defense that the legis- 
latures are rigged against the urban voter. 

Each of you, and all of the members of 
your various state organizations, have to 
appoint yourselves as volunteer consultants 
to those individual members of the state 
legislatures who evidence an interest in bat- 
tling for consumer causes. My own role on 
consumer issues in the Congress of the United 
States grew out of the influences exerted 
upon me, even before I came to Congress in 
1953, by the St. Louis Consumer Federation, 
which immediately set out after my election 
in 1952 to school me in the complexities of 
Federal legislation in which they wanted me 
to become involved. And I did become in- 
volved. And ever since those days 16 years 
ago, individual members of the St. Louis 
Consumer Federation have forwarded to me 
every bit of information of a technical nature, 
or of a general nature, which they learned 
about and which they felt could help me in 
the shaping ol Federal legislation affecting 
consumers. Amcng the group were teachers, 
chemists, docturs, and others with technical 
information; but sometimes just a private 
citizen who had read something in the news- 
paper which disturbed her, and who then 
called the matter to my attention, was in- 
strumental in getting me into a cause and 
into an issue with some success in having 
the proper legislation drawn and enacted. I 
can think of a substantial number of such 
bills which originated in the ideas, or pro- 
tests, of St. Louis consumers. 


EASIEST COURSE IS TO DO NOTHING 


Once you have an issue to fight for—an 
important issue—and it’s a certainty we 
have a great many such issues in every legis- 
lature and city hall, don’t expect sweet rea- 
son alone to sway the elected officials to pass 
the right legislation. They are beset with so 
many pressures from so many different sides 
of every controversial issue that doing 
nothing is politically far easier and emo- 
tionally less wearing than any other course. 

You have to nag and nag and nag, but, 
as every wife eventually learns, nagging alone 
will never accomplish reform. Yet you have 
to do enough nagging to convince the poor 
fellow that the situation is serious enough 
to warrant his concern, or at least serious 
enough to you to force him to do something 
about it if only to shut you up and turn 
off the heat. 

But you will find an increasing number 
of legislators anxious to help develop con- 
sumer causes and fight them through to vic- 
tory. What they need most are facts and more 
facts, and the more technical those facts the 
better. A legislator may find it deadly dull 
to base his appeal for support on technical 
points, but he soon learns that in order to 
feel self-confident enough to wage the 
battle, he has to know and clearly under- 
stand in his own mind what the technical 
problems are in the legislation and how they 
can be resolved. 


MANY EXPERTS AVAILABLE TO PROVIDE HELP 


Paul Douglas, as a Senator, knew all there 
was to know about the economies of truth 
in lending and could meet all of the lobbying 
pressures on his own familiar ground. Most 
of the rest of us had to learn the facts pain- 
fully, and then constantly re-learn them in 
order to hold up our end of the argument. 
This is always the problem for the “good 
guys” in every legislative battle on the con- 
sumer front, for the other side has the help 
of the paid talent of the business interests 
which have vast financial stakes in the 
outcome, 

There is, among your membership, or 
among public spirited individuals you can 
reach in the community, a wealth of legal 
and professional talent and knowledge which 
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you can also tap. Every college has such 
talent to enlist in these battles. The con- 
sumer credit bill has been shaped and in- 
fluenced in innumerable ways by Father 
Robert J. McEwen, your vice president and 
program chairman from Boston College, by 
Professor Richard L. D. Morse of Kansas 
State, by Professor Vern Countryman of Har- 
vard Law School, by Professor David Caplo- 
vitz of Columbia and others who were willing 
to put their vast academic knowledge to work 
on the solution of political, economic and 
social problems. 

Consumer-minded Members of Congress 
can no longer caucus in a Capitol elevator— 
there are now far too many of us for that. 
But we certainly fill only a small part of the 
House Chamber. And what, may I ask, do you 
as individual citizens plan to do about that 
this fall? That is when a lot of the 91st 
Congress’s decisions on consumer legislation 
are really going to be made—this coming No- 
vember. 

And the same holds true, perhaps even 
more so, in the state legislatures. In Wash- 
ington, we have looking over our shoulders 
alert and iconoclastic newspaper and radio- 
TV reporters who see the news value in con- 
sumer issues and usually try to get the facts 
out straight. If your local media are not 
doing the same thing in the same way on 
state and local consumer issues, who is look- 
ing over their shoulders? You'd better be 
doing it if no one else is! 


Admiral Rickover Endorses 
Renegotiation Board 


HON. HENRY B. GONZALEZ 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 29, 1968 


Mr, GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, since 
September of 1966 I have been calling the 
attention of the House to an obscure 
agency known as the Renegotiation 
Board. Few people know about the 
Board, and fewer still appreciate it. But 
the fact remains that the Renegotiation 
Board is about the sole protection that 
the people of this country and their 
Government have against defense con- 
tractors who attempt to make exorbitant 
profit at public expense. 

It is simply a fact of life that when an 
agency is charged with buying billions of 
dollars worth of goods of every imagi- 
nable and earthly nature and description, 
mistakes are bound to be made, and a 
few entrepreneurs are bound to be 
tempted to peculation. 

The Renegotiation Board makes it 
possible to correct errors in procure- 
ment contracts and to gain refunds from 
those who overprice their goods. As it 
stands today, the Board has proven in 
every year of its existence that it treats 
contractors fairly, and that it can and 
does save vast sums of money for the 
taxpayer. In recent years its powers have 
been greatly curtailed and its staff re- 
duced to a pitifully small number, yet it 
continues to produce excellent, effective 
work and continues to save tens of mil- 
lions of tax dollars. 

I have introduced legislation that 
would make the Renegotiation Board a 
permanent body; this would save the 
Board from periodic threats of extinc- 
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tion, and periodic pruning of limbs of 
authority. My bill would broaden the 
powers of the Board, and would repeal 
many of the restrictions that now render 
the Board powerless in many important 
areas of procurement activities. 

One of the most outstanding men ever 
to serve our Government, a man who 
has done the impossible more times 
than once, a man who commands uni- 
versal respect, has endorsed my bill to 
strengthen the Renegotiation Act and 
the Board that it creates. Adm. Hyman 
G. Rickover was charged with the crea- 
tion of the atomic submarine, It was a 
task that demanded building a weapon 
system that involved technical feats and 
concepts never before tried or tested. 
Building the atomic submarine meant 
using new materials and new techniques 
from the beginning to the end. Such a 
task is well nigh impossible, and many 
felt that it could not be done. Even when 
such programs as this are undertaken 
they often fall years behind in develop- 
ment, and cost tens and hundreds of mil- 
lions more than they should. But Ad- 
miral Rickover built the atomic subma- 
rine, and his skill in doing it has never 
been contested. He saved months of de- 
velopment time and money that cannot 
be calculated. What he built was sound, 
and it worked. We have this man to thank 
for our mighty undersea nuclear fleet. 

Aman such as Admiral Rickover knows 
the dangers and pitfalls involved in a 
vast program of construction. He knows 
that procurement is a complicated and 
tricky affair. He knows first hand the 
need for the Government to have some 
device which will assure that the Gov- 
ernment gets what it orders, and pays a 
fair price for it. Admiral Rickover said: 

I would go even further than Representa- 
tive Gonzalez’ proposal to strengthen the 
Renegotiation Act. 


He went on to specify a bill far strong- 
er than my own. This testimony, given 
to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency earlier this month, shows proof 
that a man who has great experience in 
defense procurement, who is known and 
respected widely for his honesty, integ- 
rity, and managerial ability—and other 
qualities as well—knows the value of the 
Renegotiation Board, and urges, as I do 
today, that the Board be extended and 
strengthened. We cannot, in good con- 
science, afford to do less. 

Mr. Speaker, we owe it to ourselves and 
to the Nation to see that Government 
procurement is efficient and effective. 
We not only want defense purchases to 
be of high quality goods, but we also 
want to be assured that overcharges are 
not made for those same goods. The Re- 
negotiation Act does not assume or im- 
ply that defense contractors are an un- 
trustworthy class—it, on the contrary, 
assumes that the vast majority of pro- 
curement is sound and bought at fair 
prices. What it does assume is the very 
prudent fact of life that contracting 
officers are bound to make mistakes from 
time to time and that some few contrac- 
tors are bound to give in to temptation 
once in a while. The Renegotiation Act 
provides a way to correct mistakes and 
police the unscrupulous. Admiral Rick- 
over knows this, and resoundingly sup- 
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ports the Renegotiation Board. I believe 
that the House would be following sound 
advice if it listened to the suggestion of 
the admiral. I once again urge upon my 
colleagues that the Renegotiation Act be 
extended, and that its provisions be made 
stronger. Let us renew this insurance of 
efficiency, effectiveness, and fair price 
that has served us so well for so many 
years. 


The New Faces in Education 
HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 29, 1968 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the Edu- 
cation Subcommittee has recently con- 
cluded hearings on S. 3099, containing 
amendments to our vocational education 
statutes. 

In this context, it occurs to me that 
an article which appears in the April 1968 
issue of American Education entitled, 
“The New Faces in Education,” written 
by the Commissioner of Education can 
be most helpful to the members of my 
subcommittee and to the Senators who 
will judge our bill when it is reported. 

I therefore ask unanimous consent 
that the article be printed in the Exten- 
sions of Remarks. I feel that the 
Commissioner has touched most appro- 
priately upon significant aspects of 
educational change. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE New Faces OF EDUCATION 
(By Harold Howe IT) 


It was just three years ago—on April 11, 
1965—that President Johnson signed the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act. 
Since then, so much has happened in Amer- 
ican education that it is difficult, on this 
third anniversary, to summarize the impact 
of this historic law. Perhaps one could begin 
by saying that Harry Brault (as we shall call 
him here) lost 30 pounds last year. 

Your tax money helped him do it. Why? 

Because Harry is only seven years old, and 
when he showed up for the first day of first 
grade the year before last, he weighed 130 
pounds—about twice as much as any other 
youngster in his class. He was just plain 
obese, and with the unconscious cruelty of 
children, his classmates reminded him of 
it every day. They called him names, ex- 
cluded him from their cliques, and left him 
standing on the sidelines when they chose 
up sides for games, After a while he got the 
message, and stopped trying to keep up with 
the other youngsters in anything, in the 
classroom or out. 

Last summer, a nurse whose salary was 
paid by your taxes (under title I of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act) 
got together with Harry’s school principal, 
a teaching assistant, and a county health 
officer. Together they worked out a program 
of diet and exercise for Harry. Several times 
during the summer, the nurse visited Harry 
to examine him and make sure he was stick- 
ing to his prescribed regimen. 

When he entered second grade last Sep- 
tember, Harry was down to 100 pounds, He 
was still a bit large in comparison with his 
classmates, but his size coupled with in- 
creased speed made him a definite asset to 
any team that included him. Within a 
couple of weeks, he was always the first 
youngster chosen; and having gained ac- 
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ceptance on the playground, he picked up 
interest in what went on inside the school, 
too. 


The point is that last year, Harry ranked 
28th in his class in reading. This year he 
ranked fourth, and that is why the State of 
Maryland used a tiny portion of its Federal 
funds to help him lose weight. 

It doesn't seem right to call Harry Brault 
a “symbol” of Federal programs in educa- 
tion, because he’s rather young to have such 
a heavy and undramatic office thrust upon 
him. But his case does illustrate in its way 
what those programs are about: removing, 
insofar as possible, every impediment that 
American citizens—young, old, and in be- 
tween—may encounter in developing their 
innate abilities. 

President Johnson stated that rationale for 
Federal aid-to-education programs in his 
January 12, 1965, message to Congress on 
“full educational opportunity.” Asking the 
89th Congress to join him in making sure 
that every American youngster would re- 
ceive as much education as he could benefit 
from, the President went on to explain why 
this was important: 

“We want this not only for his sake—but 
for the Nation’s sake, 

“Nothing matters more to the future of 
our country: not our military preparedness— 
for armed might is worthless if we lack the 
brain power to build a world of peace; not 
our productive economy—for we cannot 
sustain growth without trained manpower; 
not our democratic system of government— 
for freedom is fragile if citizens are ignorant.” 

In essence, this statement amounts to a 
new concept of “national defense“ —and it 
was a concern for national defense that moti- 
vated the first of our contemporary Federal 
programs for education. 

In 1957, the Russians launched their first 
sputnik. Inquiring into the reasons for this 
Soviet coup, we decided that American in- 
struction in the sciences was deficient. When 
the next session of Congress opened the fol- 
lowing January, President Eisenhower pro- 
posed an educational program that would 
buttress scientific instruction by allocating 
Federal funds for student loans, teacher fel- 
lowships, the purchase of scientific equip- 
ment, and guidance programs to identify 
especially promising students. 

This recommendation later took form as 
the National Defense Education Act of 1958. 
Two particularly significant points about it 
distinguish NDEA from much of the federal 
aid-to-education legislation that followed. 

First, it was not designed to improve edu- 
cation across the board. NDEA stipulated 
that the Federal funds had to be used to im- 
prove instruction in science, mathematics, 
and modern foreign languages. 

Second, the title of the Act included the 
word “defense”; NDEA was not for educa- 
tion per se, but had a political and techno- 
logical emphasis. President Eisenhower un- 
derlined this in his message to Congress: 
“These recommendations place primary em- 
phasis on our national security require- 
ments.” Moreover, he said, MEA was a tem- 
porary” program, and “emergency undertak- 
ing to be terminated after four years.” 
Financial support of education, he told the 
Congress, was “not a Federal responsibility.” 

NDEA is now 10 years old. Its annual ap- 
propriations have risen from $115 million 
in 1959 to $459 million now, its original four 
parts have become 11, and the list of sub- 
jects it aids has been expanded to include 
English, economics, reading, arts, history, 
geography, and industrial arts. 

Thus a restricted program intended to 
end after four years gives every sign of be- 
coming a permanent component of Federal 
expenditures. Through other aid-to-educa- 
tion measures, two succeeding Presidents 
and five Congresses have brought the Fed- 
eral investment in education up from $2.9 
billion in 1959 to $11.6 billion for fiscal 1969. 
President Johnson alone has signed 47 pieces 
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of educational legislation, more than his 35 
predecessors combined. 

These increases in Federal support make 
it clear that the temper of the American 
people, as gauged by their representatives 
in Congress, has changed markedly since 
1958. We have decided that education most 
definitely is a Federal concern, and that 
States and localities need special assistance 
from the Federal Government, especially to 
help them meet the educational needs of 
our least fortunate people. 

President Johnson’s statement on “full 
educational opportunity” means that na- 
tional defense requires us to be wary of 
foes within as well as without; it suggests, 
however, that these home-grown enemies 
are not communism or other dramatic forms 
of subversion, but poverty unemployment, 
the resentment that stems from opportunity 
systematically denied, the frustration of a 
life that offers no prospect except continu- 
ing despair for oneself and one’s children. 

And it says, finally, that the most effective 
weapon for defeating these domestic enemies 
is a first-rate education for every American. 

The President's statement heralded the 
most forceful drive ever mounted on behalf 
of education. During the ensuing 10 
months—the first session of the 89th Con- 
gress—President Johnson advocated, argued 
for, and won Congressional approval of 15 
aid-to-education measures. These laws 
started the “War on Poverty,” and estab- 
lished such well-known programs as Opera- 
tion Head Start, the Teacher Corps, and Vol- 
unteers In Service To America (VISTA). Such 
major pieces of legislation as the Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964, the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act, and the Higher 
Education Act of 1965 touch every aspect of 
education from preschool through post-grad- 
uate, affect Americans of every time of life 
from infancy through old age, and—together 
with the 12 aid-to-education measures passed 
during the second session of the 89th—cer- 
tainly justify President Johnson’s description 
of it as “The Education Congress.” 

Quantity of legislation, of course, is not the 
ultimate index to the effectiveness of a Presi- 
dent or a Congress. What matters is what— 
if anything—happens after the laws go on 
the books. 

Here are some of the things that have hap- 
pened as a result of the aid-to-education 
laws passed since President Johnson took 
Office: 

In its first year of operation, title I of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
benefited 8.3 million children—one of every 
six students from kindergarten through high 
school. The $987 million expended under this 
title added an average of nearly $119 to the 
amount available for the education of each 
child in areas of large concentrations of low- 
income families. 

Since the Higher Education Facilities Act 
of 1963 went into effect, 1,359 colleges, uni- 
versities and branch campuses in 54 States 
and Territories have received Federal grants 
or loans to build and improve undergraduate 
academic facilities. HEFA funds have helped 
construct more than 2,500 library, laboratory, 
classroom, and administrative buildings. 

By September 1967, two and one-half years 
after the College Work-Study program was 
established, 210,000 students were earning 
money toward college expenses through fed- 
erally financed, part-time jobs related to 
their studies. 

In 1964, when the Economic Opportunity 
Act was passed, one of every five Americans 
18 years of age and older had less than an 
eighth-grade education. Last year, 400,000 of 
those were enrolled in adult basic education 
programs designed to give them the basic 
reading, writing, and figuring skills neces- 
sary for permanent employment. In the act’s 
three years of operation, federally sponsored 
basic education programs enrolled nearly a 
million of the country’s most unemploy- 
ment-prone adults. 
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Since the Vocational Education Act of 1963 
was passed, enrolling in high-school-level 
programs designed to qualify youngsters for 
good jobs immediately upon their gradua- 
tion has increased from 2.1 million to 3.9 
million. One of every four public high school 
students participates in a federally financed 
vocational program today. 

Such statistics convey a fair amount of 
information about the scope of Federal edu- 
cation programs, but little sense of the im- 
pact they have on individuals. Nor do they 
suggest what may well be the most impor- 
tant result of the Federal aid-to-education 
laws: a new spirit in education, a new readi- 
ness to experiment with both the techniques 
of teaching and the materials for doing it, 
and a new determination to extend educa- 
tional opportunity to those who have been 
denied it in the past. 

This individual impact and new spirit are 
suggested by case histories such as these: 

William Blanding, 20, dropped out of high 
school because “book learning” bored him. 
He returned, though, when a local high 
school started a food-service training course 
financed by the Vocational Education Act of 
1963. After graduating, Blanding got a job 
in a restaurant and wound up managing it 
for $135 a week. Now in the Army at Fort 
Dix, N.J., he hopes to open his own restaurant 
when he gets out. 

At 15, Rafael Mora was the oldest eighth- 
grade student in his school in El Paso, De- 
scribed by his teacher as “a sure dropout,” he 
was placed in a remedial reading class fi- 
nanced with Federal funds under the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act. In a 
single year he went from reading at the 
third-grade level to the seventh, is now a 
high school sophomore. 

David Goldberg, a Polish-born war veteran 
living in Miami, was 44 years old and the 
father of two teenagers when he decided to 
leave his job as manager of a shoe store and 
apply for the Teacher Corps. After obtaining 
his degree in education at the University of 
Miami, he was assigned to a “poverty school” 
that had a higher absentee rate than any 
other in the system. Since Goldberg and 
other Teacher Corps interns arrived, the 
school’s attendance has become second high- 
est in the district. 

It is individuals such as these who are the 
ultimate purpose for the remarkable out- 
pouring of educational legislation in the last 
few years. These laws have financed literally 
thousands of projects across the country. 
They have perched television transmitters 
on mountains in Utah to beam instruction 
in French and science from universities in 
Salt Lake City to isolated, one-room school- 
houses; converted buses into mobile exam- 
ining rooms that bring doctors, dentists, and 
remedial specialists to children in sparsley 
populated rural school districts; financed 
summer music camps in Washington, D.C., 
where culturally deprived fifth- and sixth- 
graders learned to read notes so well within 
six weeks that they gave two concerts to de- 
monstrate their new skill; connected com- 
puters in Palo Alto, Calif., and Toronto, Ont., 
to classroom monitors that helped teach 
reading to Negro children in Mississippi and 
to Eskimo youngsters just below the Arctic 
Circle; established a skills center in Detroit 
that converted unemployed welfare recip- 
ients to $5.25-an-hour carpenters within 
three months. 

These laws have put a new face on Ameri- 
can education, enabling school teachers and 
district superintendents, principals and col- 
lege professors to make some of the improve- 
ments they knew were needed, but which 
they never had money for. 

They have also brought some new faces 
into American education: adults who for one 
reason or another did not take advantage of 
their chance to learn while young, and con- 
fronted a lifetime of employment handicap 
because of it; youngsters who had the ability 
to obtain a college education, but not the 
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finances; artists, technicians, and house- 
wives who have always been interested in 
working with children, but never before had 
the opportunity to add their skills to the 
educational endeavor. 

It is these two “new faces” of education— 
improvements in the process itself and the 
variety of people participating in it—which 
are the most important result of Federal aid 
to education. 


The Monetary Dialog 
HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 29, 1968 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, in the past 
few months we have been following and 
responding to the fast-changing devel- 
opments on the international monetary 
front. I was much impressed by the good, 
solid appraisal of the situation which 
appeared in the Wall Street Journal of 
last Thursday. Nowhere have I seen a 
better statement of the situation. There- 
fore, I include it in the Record at this 
point: 

MONETARY ROADBLOCK: FOREIGNERS MIGHT 
Batk Any U.S. Bm To GAIN BY DOLLAR 
DEVALUATION—ANALYSTS CLAIM Masor Na- 
TIONS WoọouLD READJUST CURRENCIES To 
PREVENT LOSSES IN TRADE—RESENTMENT 
OVER VIETNAM 

(By Alfred L. Malabre, Jr.) 

Talk about devaluing the dollar mounts. 
But also mounting among many financial 
authorities is the conviction that, for all 
practical purposes, such a step is impossible. 

The U.S. could of course, raise the official 
price at which it buys and sells gold in trans- 
actions with other governments. This is the 
sort of “devaluation” that the U.S. may be 
“on the road to,” according to Federal Re- 
serve Board Chairman William McChesney 
Martin. 

But to devalue the dollar in terms of other 
currencies—the sort of devaluation that 
would bolster the dollar’s sagging position 
in world markets—would be a very different 
matter. 

The U.S. could change the dollar’s value 
in terms of gold to, say, $70 an ounce, twice 
the current official value, But, analysts note, 
this would not necessarily mean that the 
dollar would be worth $12.5 Italian lire in- 
stead of 625 as at present or two West Ger- 
man marks instead of the present four. 
Other countries could—and very well 
might—devaluate their own currencies pre- 
cisely enough to keep relationships with the 
dollar from changing. 

FOREIGNERS’ ATTITUDE 

“Its entirely up to the other coun- 
tries,” declares Peter B. Kenen, chairman of 
the economics department of Columbia 
University. 

The consensus among economists is that 
foreign governments would block deval- 
uation of the dollar in terms of their 
own currencies. Their logic is not hard to 
understand: 

Allow the dollar to depreciate in terms of 
your own currency (so that U.S. exports, for 
example, become cheaper and imports be- 
come more costly for Americans), and you 
permit Uncle Sam a mighty new advantage 
in the world marketplace. It was precisely to 
improve its competitive position that the 
United Kingdom devalued the pound by 
14.3% last November; many analysts say 
that it is still too early to assess the results 
of the U.K. move, though they think it 
should prove at least modestly successful in 
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the long run, provided that most other major 
countries do not follow suit. 

Such a devaluation of the U.S. dollar, 
however, would be intolerable to major for- 
eign governments, many economists say. At 
the most, these analysts believe, a few major 
foreign countries might decide to increase 
slightly the value of their own currencies 
in terms of the dollar, presumably through 
the sort of action carried out by West Ger- 
many, for instance, in early 1961. At that 
time, West Germany revalued the mark at 4 
to the dollar; previously, the official exchange 
rate was 4.2 marks to the dollar. 


THE TITAN OF TRADE 


Foreign reluctance to permit a significant 
dollar devaluation reflects diverse factors, 
according to analysts. 

Foreigners generally feel that the U.S. al- 
ready is the titan of world trade; unlike Brit- 
ain, America boasts a long string of huge 
trade surpluses over the post-World War II 
years. Though these surpluses have recently 
become smaller—and are clearly inflated by 
commodity exports financed through U.S. aid 
to foreigners—they remain the envy of many 
capitals abroad. It’s widely believed that 
foreigners simply would not allow the U.S. 
to enjoy still greater trade surpluses through 
a unilateral devaluation. 

On top of this, on the purely political level, 
many foreign officials resent the U.S. role in 
Vietnam. Much of the dollar’s present diffi- 
culty stems from Vietnam, these officials 
claim. So why should the U.S. be allowed to 
improve its trade position simply in order to 
facilitate the carrying on of the Vietnam war? 

Although foreign counteraction could 
eliminate any competitive edge that the U.S. 
might seek through devaluation, many econ- 
omists note that a devaluation of the dollar 
in terms of gold would still have some im- 
portant ramifications. 

AN INFLATIONARY INFLUENCE 

Take, for instance, the possible effects of a 
gold price increase to $70 an ounce. While not 
all economists agree, in theory at least, such 
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a U.S. move would exert an inflationary influ- 
ence around the globe in a variety of ways. It 
would sharply increase the wealth of count- 
less foreign gold-holders, enlarge the money 
supply in many nations, relieve the U.S. and 
other lands from having to adopt restrictive 
measures (such as boosting taxes and trim- 
ming governmental spending) to hold on 
to dwindling monetary reserves. 

Beyond economics, an increase in the U.S. 
gold price would produce awkward political 
consequences. It would, in effect, reward such 
countries as France, which has persistently 
contravened U.S. wishes and cashed in its 
dollars for gold. On the other hand, it would 
penalize such countries as West Germany, 
which has obligingly refrained from mas- 
sive gold-buying. 

Moreover, a gold price rise would greatly 
benefit the big gold producers, South Africa 
and the Soviet Union. Neither nation, ob- 
viously, is a favorite of Uncle Sam. One U.S. 
official estimates that doubling the gold price 
would “permit the Russians to expand their 
foreign aid programs by at least 50%.” 

Surveying such prospects, Gabriel Hauge, 
president of Manufacturers Hanover Trust 
Co., recently told a London audience: “In my 
judgment, if some future events should re- 
quire a basic decision on the gold-dollar 
relationship, the decision would be to de- 
monetize gold rather than to devalue the 
dollar in terms of gold.” 

Unless a gold price increase were “very 
large,” the bank president added, “it would 
soon generate expectations of the next round” 
of gold price increases. 

One extreme possibility if the dollar were 
severed completely from gold: The U.S. and 
other countries might treat the dollar like 
any other commodity, allowing the law of 
supply and demand to determine whether it 
would be worth, say, 625 lire or 1,000 lire or 
500 lire. 

If analysts who contend that foreign gov- 
ernments wouldn’t allow the dollar to depre- 
ciate are correct, however, such a “floating” 
dollar would presumably remain worth 625 
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lire or 4 marks; in such circumstances, it’s 
presumed that other governments would, in 
effect, support the dollar in foreign exchange 
dealings, buying dollars when the price of a 
dollar threatened to sink and selling when 
the price threatened to increase, (The U.S., 
some analysts say, could also decide to sup- 
port the dollar, rather than gold, as at pres- 
ent, without necessarily breaking interna- 
tional monetary agreements.) 

It is possible, to be sure, that considerable 
day-to-day uncertainly over the value of a 
“floating” dollar could develop. In that event, 
some economists contend, international busi- 
nessmen most likely would hesitate to go 
ahead with deals, unsure about the next 
day's value of their customers’ currencies. In 
the end, some fear, such a situation would 
inhibit international commerce and capital 
movements; international business might 
shrivel and in the process depress the level 
of domestic business round the world. 

If world commerce and capitol flows were 
to dry up, however, many economists say 
that most foreign lands would be more 
severely affected than the U.S. They reason 
that foreign trade bulks much larger in most 
foreign economies than in the relatively self- 
sufficient U.S. 

Many analysts who doubt that the foreign 
governments would allow a unilateral deval- 
uation of the dollar also note that foreigners 
have already showed considerable restraint 
in not retaliating against such U.S. moves as 
placing special taxes on purchases of foreign 
securities and the new restrictions on direct 
corporate investments abroad. 

Such moves, these analysts contend, are 
tantamount to a small unilateral devaluation 
of the dollar. They tend to make the dollar 
less valuable because they limit what can be 
done with it. 

Many economists believe that the U.S. has 
gone absolutely as far as it dares with such 
“camoufiaged devaluations” of the dollar. 
Further steps in the same direction, it’s be- 
lieved by many, would not be allowed, Other 
countries would simply retaliate in kind. 


SENATE—Tuesday, April 30, 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock noon, and 
was called to order by the President pro 
tempore. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following prayer: 


O Thou God of life and light, whose 
love is unfailing and in whose mercy 
there is a wideness like the wideness of 
the sea. 

At this wayside shrine of prayer, set 
up so long ago by those who launched 
our ship of state, we lift up our souls 
unto Thee. 

In this forum of deliberation and de- 
bate, amid the din and clash of differing 
opinions, may we here unite in keeping 
always a constant sense of the eternal. 

We pray for the children of this 
stricken generation, that they and their 
children may see peace on the earth— 
peace with honor and human dignity, 
and social justice. 

Empower those who here act for the 
Nation, to do the best and to speak the 
best that in Thy name they may here 
strike their blow for the truth of God 
and the freedom of man. 


In the Redeemer’s name, Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 


reading of the Journal of the proceedings 
of Monday, April 29, 1968, be dispensed 
with. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILL 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Geisler, one of his 
secretaries, and he announced that on 
April 26, 1968, the President had ap- 
proved and signed the act (S. 3135) to 
amend the Communications Act of 1934 
by extending the authorization of appro- 
priations for the Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
sundry nominations, which were referred 
to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
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reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed a bill (H.R. 15688) to extend 
the executive reorganization provisions of 
title 5, United States Code, for an addi- 
tional 2 years, and for other purposes, 
in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the concurrent res- 
olution (H. Con. Res. 770) to authorize 
printing of updated pocket-size U.S. 
Constitution for congressional distribu- 
tion, in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H.R. 15688) to extend the 
executive reorganization provisions of 
title 5, United States Code, for an addi- 
tional 2 years, and for other purposes, 
was read twice by its title and referred 
ed the Committee on Government Oper- 
ations. 


HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 


The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 770) to authorize printing of up- 
dated pocket-size U.S. Constitution for 
congressional distribution was referred 
to the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration. 
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LIMITATION ON STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that state- 
ments in relation to the transaction of 
routine morning business be limited to 
3 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BARTLETT in the chair). The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


AMENDMENT OF INTERNATIONAL 
MONETARY FUND AGREEMENT— 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
(H. DOC. NO, 300) 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
lays before the Senate a message from 
the President of the United States on 
changes in the International Monetary 
Fund agreement to create a new form of 
international reserve. 

Without objection, the message will be 
printed in the Record without being read, 
and will be appropriately referred. 

The message from the President was 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, as follows: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Twenty-four years ago, President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt asked the 78th 
Congress to approve a monetary plan 
which he called the “cornerstone for in- 
ternational economic cooperation.” 

The Bretton Woods Agreement—and 
the International Monetary Fund which 
it created—helped map the recovery of 
a war-ravaged world, 

Today I ask the Congress to take an- 
other historic step. I seek approval of an 
amendment to the International Mone- 
tary Fund agreement, to adapt it to 
changing world conditions. This 
change—the first since the agreement 
was ratified in 1945—is both timely and 
necessary. It will prepare us for the era 
of expanding world trade and economic 
opportunity that unfolds before us. 


RECOVERY AND EXPANSION 


The financial statesmen who shaped 
the Bretton Woods Agreement in 1944 
looked beyond the holocaust of war to a 
time of peace. They remembered the 
harsh lessons of a depression which had 
led the world into war. 

They knew what had to be avoided— 
restrictive monetary policies that 
strangled progress, competitive depreci- 
ation of currencies that led to instability, 
and the breakdown of international co- 
operation that impeded trade. 

They knew what had to be built—a 
cooperative monetary system to foster 
world economic expansion in a climate of 
mutual trust and assistance. 
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The machinery established at Bretton 
Woods—through the International Mon- 
etary Fund—brought stability to the ex- 
change rates among the currencies of 
different nations. It brought order to in- 
ternational financial markets and trans- 
actions. It created a carefully designed 
system of cooperation in dealing with 
international financial problems. 

The machinery as it operated in the 
quarter-century since World War II pro- 
duced a record of unparalleled economic 
progress. The economies of war-ruined 
nations were rebuilt and have grown on 
an unprecedented scale. World imports 
surged from $59 billion in 1948 to $202 
billion in 1967. 

But when Franklin Roosevelt urged 
approval of the Bretton Woods Agree- 
ments, he foresaw that “the experience 
of future years will show us how they can 
be improved.” 

That experience is now part of our 
history. 

The very success of the system in stim- 
ulating trade has put new pressures on 
the Bretton Woods machinery and shows 
us how that machinery must now be 
changed. 

The rapid growth in world trade and 
in the flow of capital is outpacing the 
growth in monetary reserves. The world 
must take action to provide sufficient 
reserves for this growth. If it does not, 
strains and uncertainties in the inter- 
national monetary system—and the limi- 
tations they create—could turn the clock 
backward to the dark days of restrictive 
economic policies, narrow interests, 
empty ports and idle men. 

Today I propose that the United States 
lead the way in the action that is needed. 

I recommend that the Congress ap- 
prove changes in the International 
Monetary Fund Agreement to create a 
new form of international reserve—the 
Special Drawing Right. 

BACKGROUND TO ACCEPTANCE 


The request I make today is not a 
hasty solution to a newly-discovered 
problem. It represents the careful work 
of five years. 

The first part of that period was de- 
voted to intensive study by the outstand- 
ing economists and financial specialists 
of many nations. 

This laid the base for action. In July 
1965— with bipartisan support and sug- 
gestions from the Congress—I directed 
the Secretary of the Treasury to initiate 
negotiations. The past three years have 
been marked by steady progress through 
patient negotiations—in The Hague, in 
London, in Rio and in Stockholm. 

From the studies and the negotiations 
has emerged the concept of Special 
Drawing Rights as a new system for the 
deliberate and orderly addition to inter- 
national reserves. They are the refined 
product of thoughtful and considered 
agreement among leading experts from 
the treasuries and central banks of the 
Free World and the International Mone- 
tary Fund. 

Throughout the negotiations leading to 
the development of the Special Drawing 
Rights plan, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury had the benefit of advice from the 
Advisory Committee on International 
Monetary Arrangements. This panel, 
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chaired by former Secretary of the 
Treasury Douglas Dillon, consisted of 
some of the nation’s leading bankers, 
economists and businessmen with out- 
standing experience in the field of inter- 
national finance. 

THE NEED FOR INTERNATIONAL RESERVES 


International reserves are to world 
trade what working capital is to a grow- 
ing business. As trade expands—just as 
when business grows—more reserves are 
needed. 

Nations use international reserves to 
settle their accounts with each other. 
And these reserves are an important 
factor in maintaining stable exchange 
rates among currencies. They are essen- 
tial to provide time for countries to re- 
store equilibrium in their balance of pay- 
ments through an orderly process of 
adjustment. 

Reserves must be unimpeachable in 
quality. They must be acceptable to other 
nations, as well as to the nation that 
holds them. Traditionally, international 
reserves have consisted mainly of gold, 
dollars and sterling. 

But today the world’s supply of inter- 
national reserves cannot meet the re- 
quirements posed by growing world trade 
and capital flows. 

In 1948, total world reserves were $48 
billion. Of this, gold accounted for $33 
billion, or almost 70 percent. The re- 
maining 30 percent was divided among 
dollars—6 percent—and other foreign 
exchange plus reserve claims on the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund. 

Today, reflecting the vast increase in 
world trade, total reserves have grown to 
$73 billion. Of this, gold accounts for 
$39 billion, a decrease to 54 percent of 
the total. Dollars, on the other hand, 
have risen to 25 percent—or $18 billion. 
The remainder is divided between other 
foreign exchange and reserve claims on 
the International Monetary Fund. 

Gold became less and less dependable 
as the source of regular addition to world 
monetary reserves. Because the U.S. 
was running a balance-of- payments 
deficit, the dollar took up the slack 
left by gold and provided the largest 
share of the new reserve growth over 
the past two decades. Thus, the growth 
of world reserves has been linked mainly 
to deficits in America’s balance of 
payments. 

With gold unable to meet reserve 
needs, and with the prospect of reduced 
dollar supplies for international reserves 
as the U.S. moves toward balance of pay- 
ments equilibrium, one fact clearly 
emerges: the world needs some new form 
of acceptable international reserve to 
supplement existing reserves. 

It is the purpose of Special Drawing 
Rights to fill that need. 

THE SIGNIFICANCE OF SPECIAL DRAWING RIGHTS 


International agreement on the Spe- 
cial Drawing Rights proposal comes at a 
time when the world monetary system 
has been subjected to uncertainty and 
speculation following the devaluation of 
the pound sterling last November. 

To all nations of the free world, this 
agreement will bring new strength. 

To the United States, it can provide an 
opportunity to rebuild gradually the re- 
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serves which we have lost over the past 
years. But in a broader sense, the Special 
Drawing Rights are of value to the 
United States because of the strength 
they will bring to the world monetary 
system. 

As the world’s largest trading and in- 
vesting nation, we prosper where other 
nations have adequate reserves to assure 
their expansion of production, employ- 
ment and trade. 

These Special Drawing Rights are a 
landmark in the long evolution of inter- 
national monetary affairs. For the first 
time a reserve asset will be deliberately 
created by the joint decision of many na- 
tions. These nations will back that asset 
with their faith and resources—the 
strongest support that any asset has 
ever had. Special Drawing Rights will as- 
sure the world economy of an adequate 
and orderly growth of international re- 
serves, regardless of unpredictable fluc- 
tuations in the production of gold or in 
its private use. 

HOW THE SPECIAL DRAWING RIGHTS WILL 

WORK 


Special Drawing Rights—to be issued 
only to governments, and exchanged only 
among governments—will be a special 
kind of international legal tender. They 
will perform the same basic function in 
the international monetary system as 
gold, dollars, or other reserve curren- 
cies. They will carry a gold value guar- 
antee and will bear a moderate rate of 
interest. 

Special Drawing Rights will be created 
after careful consultation and broad 
agreement. Participating countries with 
85 percent of the weighted votes must 
decide that a need for additional reserves 
exist. 

This process will assure wide partici- 
pation in the use of the new asset and 
confidence in its acceptability. 

These new reserve assets will be dis- 
tributed in accordance with each mem- 
ber’s quota in the International Mone- 
tary Fund. Under this arrangement, for 
example, the United States—whose quota 
is about 25 percent of the International 
Monetary Fund's resources—would re- 
ceive about $250 million out of each $1 
billion of Special Drawing Rights issued. 
The share of the Common Market coun- 
tries as a group would be about $180 
million; the United Kingdom, $115 mil- 
lion; Canada and Japan, about $35 mil- 
lion each; other developed countries, 
$105 million; and the developing coun- 
tries as a group, $280 million. 

A participating country will benefit 
from the program, but it will have re- 
sponsibilities as well. It is committed to 
accept Special Drawing Rights from 
other countries when it is in a strong 
balance of payments and reserve posi- 
tion. The amount it is required to accept 
is limited to three times the value of 
Special Drawing Rights distributed to it 
by the International Monctary Fund. 
This limitation is sufficiently broad to 
assure effective use of the new asset. 

The commitment to accept Special 
Drawing Rights from other countries in- 
sures their high quality and liquidity, 
and gives them the status of a true in- 
ternational reserve asset. 

The machinery to create Special 
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Drawing Rights will be put into place 
when 65 International Monetary Fund 
member-nations accounting for 80 per- 
cent of the weighted votes accept the 
plan. 

As one of the leaders in the formula- 
tion of this proposal, and as the mem- 
ber with the greatest percentage of the 
votes—about 22%— it is fitting that the 
United States be one of the first nations 
pa Hie the Special Drawing Rights 
Plan. 

OUR HOPE FOR TOMORROW 

International finance—the subject of 
this Message—is complex and intricate. 

But its effects extend far beyond 
monetary institutions. They reach out to 
farmland and production line, sales office 
and show room. 

For the heart of this message is a 
plan to sustain a prosperous and grow- 
ing world economy through an orderly 
expansion of trade. As that occurs, we 
all benefit—the worker with a better 
paycheck, the businessman with a new 
order, the farmer with another market, 
the family with a wider choice of 
products. 

As the world’s economy grows, a 
promise grows with it. Franklin Roose- 
velt defined it almost a quarter of a 
century ago in his first message on the 
Bretton Woods Agreement—as a hope 
“for a secure and fruitful world, a world 
in which plain people in all countries 
can work at tasks which they do well, 
exchange in peace the products of their 
labor, and work out their several des- 
tinies in security and peace; a world in 
which governments, as their major con- 
tribution to the common welfare are 
highly and effectively resolved to work 
together in practical affairs.” 

That was the hope of America then. 
It is the hope of America now. 

The Congress can move far toward 
making this hope a reality by its con- 
tribution to a sound world monetary 
system. 

I urge the Congress to cast a vote for a 
stronger world economy by approving the 
historic Special Drawing Rights legisla- 
tion I submit today. 

The key role of the dollar also gives 
America another special responsibility. 
A strong dollar is essential to the stability 
of the international financial structure. 
We must fulfill our responsibilities by 
dealing swiftly with our own budgetary 
and balance-of-payments deficits. Let me 
remind the Congress once again of the 
clear and critical need to pass the tax 
bill—the best investment America can 
make to keep the dollar strong. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

THE WHITE Howse, April 30, 1968. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs be authorized to meet during the 
session of the Senate today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the order for the quorum call þe re- 
scinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


RECESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate stand in recess, subject to 
the call of the Chair, with the under- 
standing that the recess will not extend 
beyond 12:30 p.m. today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Thereupon, at 12 o’clock and 14 min- 
utes p.m., the Senate took a recess, sub- 
ject to the call of the Chair. 

At 12:28 p.m. the Senate reassem- 
bled, when called to order by the Pre- 
siding Officer (Mr. BARTLETT in the 
chair). 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
distinguished senior Senator from Texas 
(Mr. YarBorouGH] may be recognized for 
20 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


HUNGER, U.S.A. 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
join in cosponsorship of Senate Resolu- 
tion 281 concerning hunger in the United 
States. The cold facts contained in the 
report of the Citizens Board of Inquiry 
into Hunger and Malnutrition in the 
United States show that this problem 
must be dealt with immediately. 

This resolution calls for study of the 
problem and our programs of assistance. 
That is needed. But it also calls for im- 
mediate action by all Government agen- 
cies with responsibility in this area. They 
should exercise their emergency powers 
because this is a full national emergency. 
Helpless people are being permanently 
crippled in mind and body. Some are 
starving to death. The facts cannot be 
avoided any longer. 

Last year we heard some reports from 
Mississippi that people were hungry. Our 
distinguished colleague Senator STENNIS 
proposed, last July, a bill that recognized 
this emergency and called for provision 
of food and medical services to prevent 
human suffering. I joined in the cospon- 
sorship of that bill. We passed it in the 
Senate, but the House killed it. The House 
Agriculture Committee coldly passed it 
over. 

The problem has obviously not got- 
ten better by our refusal to act. This re- 
port Hunger, U.S.A.—indicates just how 
badly the problem has worsened. Surely 
no responsible committee will now re- 
fuse to act. A nation which has rebuilt 
Europe, poured $30 billion a year into 
destruction in Asia, and is working to- 
ward putting a man on the moon, must 
be able to muster the concern. compas- 
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sion, and commitment to aid some of our 
own fellow citizens who are starving. 

And, Mr. President, we do have a prob- 
lem of starvation. The Citizens Board 
of Inquiry went into my homc State of 
Texas, into San Antonio where we have 
a large percentage of Mexican-Ameri- 
can citizens, and found “that severe 
cases of anemia were commonplace, that 
children 1 year old frequently weighed 
less than their birth weights and 3-, 4-, 
and 5-year-olds weighed around 20 
pounds.” 

I spoke in this Chamber recently, 
when we considered the School Lunch 
Act, on the effect of such starvation in 
the early years of life. The effects in- 
clude permanent mental retardation and 
physical crippling. Dr. Robert Coles, 
M.D., of Harvard University, describes 
the more insidious effects: 

Weight loss, muscle weakness, eye infec- 
tions, and loss of vision, infections of the 
mouth and throat, rickets and skin dis- 
eases of all kinds, loss of appetite and fa- 
tigue, and bleeding due to poor protein in- 
take and the whole range of psychological 
difficulties like lethargy, despair and ex- 
haustion that accompany what might be 
called a “malnutrition syndrome.” 


How many Americans have we looked 
down on and patronizingly told to lift 
themselves up by their own bootstraps 
because of their “lethargy, despair, and 
exhaustion” when in fact their prob- 
lem was malnutrition? 

The effect of starvation on those lucky 
enough to live is bad enough, but many 
are dying. Medical specialists tell us that 
infant mortality during the first year of 
life can be directly correlated to the level 
of malnutrition. In my own State of 
Texas that level is increasing. Infant 
mortality in Texas is on the rise. In the 
last 4 years, infant deaths, under 1 year 
per 1,000 live births, have risen from 
21.9 to 24.3 while the U.S. average has 
been steadily declining. 

Something is tragically wrong in Texas 
and the Nation, and I pledge myself to 
work to see that young Anglos, young 
Negroes, young Mexican Americans, and 
young Indians do not die or grow up into 
unproductive persons because we let 
them starve. Our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence lists at the beginning of our 
inalienable rights the right to life, and 
we must assure our citizens the necessi- 
ties of life. 

Mr. President, in the comfort of un- 
precedented affluence it is difficult for 
most Americans even to imagine the 
scope and depth of hunger, not to men- 
tion starvation, that exists in our coun- 
try today. In the light of revelations of- 
fered by the startling report of the citi- 
zens’ board of inquiry, it is clear that 
our present efforts to deal with hunger 
are not enough. One need not conclude 
that our present efforts are bad, but one 
cannot escape the fact that they are woe- 
fully inadequate. 

The cutting edge of this Government’s 
present attempt to combat hunger is the 
food stamp program, which was estab- 
lished administratively in 1961, was codi- 
fied in the Food Stamp Act of 1964, and 
was extended and expanded last session 
by approval of Public Law 90-91 on Sep- 
tember 27, 1967. Yet the progress of this 
and other surplus food-for-the-poor pro- 
grams has not been sufficient to meet the 
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need, and this report documents the fact 
that millions of our fellow Americans 
suffer the endless agony and desolation 
of hunger and malnutrition. 

I can turn to my own State for an ex- 
ample of the failure of the food stamp 
program to meet its basic commitment 
to the poorest of the poor: the hungry. 
There are 254 counties in Texas; only 10 
have a food stamp program—El Paso, 
Hudspeth, Culberson, Jeff Davis, Presi- 
dio, Brewster, Pecos, Terrell, Tarrant, 
and Red River. 

In their study, the citizens’ board of 
inquiry found 30 Texas counties with an 
emergency hunger problem—these are 
all counties where over 40 percent of the 
population live in poverty, and a huge 
percentage of those suffer anemia, 
growth retardation, protein deficiencies 
and other signs of malnutrition. The 
most tragic evidence of starvation in 
these 30 counties is their outrageous 
rates of infant mortality. In addition to 
these 30 emergency-hunger counties, 
scores of other Texas counties were shown 
to have serious hunger problems. Of 
course, these statistical units do not ac- 
count for the miserable pockets of pov- 
erty and hunger that exist in virtually 
every county in Texas and the Nation. 

Thus, Mr. President, more than half 
of the counties in my State have a seri- 
ous hunger problem, and 30 of those face 
a problem of emergency proportions, yet 
a food stamp program is operating in 
only 10 counties. And there is bitter irony 
in the fact that not a one of the 30 emer- 
gency counties in my State has a food 
stamp program. 

The report of the citizen’s board of in- 
quiry shows that 28.8 percent of the 
Texas population is in poverty. Even 
based on the 1960 population of 9,579,- 
667, that is 2,758,944 people. 

In fiscal year 1967, food stamps were 
issued in Texas with a total value, in- 
cluding bonus coupons, of $1,528,795. 
That is only a little more than 50 cents 
a year per poor person. In my State, let 
me repeat, with some 3 million people 
in poverty, the food stamps, to the value 
of $1,528,795, amount to about 50 cents 
a person a year—not an hour, a day, or 
a week, but 50 cents a year for every per- 
son in my State. This cannot even be 
called tokenism. Certainly we must do 
more. 

A look at the future of the food stamp 
program nationally indicates further 
inadequacy. Only last week, the Con- 
sumer and Marketing Service, which is 
responsible for administering food 
stamps, testified before the appropria- 
tions subcommittee considering their 
budget request for fiscal year 1969. I am 
a member of that subcommittee, which 
is very ably chaired by the distinguished 
Senator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND]. 

In light of the findings presented in 
the report of the Citizens’ Board of In- 
quiry, the budget request of the Con- 
sumer and Marketing Service for the 
food stamp program is very meager in- 
deed; in light of the tragic, human suf- 
fering documented by that report, the 
budget requests appear insensitive, and 
I find them unacceptable. 

Hunger, USA says at page 32: 

.. . it is possible to assert with a high 
degree of probability, that we face a problem 
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which, conservatively estimated, affects 10 
million Americans and in all likelihood a 
substantially higher number. 


At page 146 of volume 2 of the “U.S. 
Department of Agriculture 1969 Budg- 
et,” the following statement is made: 

By June 30, 1968, it is estimated that the 
program will be reaching 2,745,000 partici- 
pants—an increase of 900,000 above June 30, 
1967. 


So, Mr. President, we have brought the 
figure up from something over 1.5 mil- 
lion to about 2.75 million, by June 30, 
1968, out of the 10 million in desperate 
need—just about one-fourth of those in 
desperate need. Clearly, we are not even 
approaching the need. 

Worse yet, the 1969 budget request 
shows that the Department of Agricul- 
ture contemplates no expansion during 
1969 in terms of the number of food 
stamp participants. 

Mr. President, the 1969 budget, while 
providing for the present level of 2.75 
million people receiving food stamps, 
writes off the other 7.25 million, who are 
in the same desperate need, but to whom 
the food stamp program has not been 
extended. 

In his testimony last week before the 
Senate Subcommittee on Appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture, Mr. 
Rodney E. Leonard, Administrator of the 
Consumer and Marketing Service, of- 
fered the following explanation of his 
budget request for the food stamp pro- 
gram: 

An increase of $40,055,000 is proposed for 
1969. The funds requested will be necessary 
in 1969 to finance the 2.7 million partici- 
pants anticipated by the end of fiscal year 
1968. 


It is obvious, Mr. President, that if 
the entire increase of $40,055,000 is nec- 
essary to finance the participants in the 
program at the end of fiscal year 1968, 
this leaves no money to allow more peo- 
ple to enter the program in 1969. 

The second part of Senate Resolution 
281, which I have cosponsored with the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Mc- 
GoverRN] calls for a select committee to 
look into the jurisdictional problems to 
our programs to aid the hungry. This is 
a real problem that must be met head- 
on. Last week, in commenting on pro- 
posed changes in the school lunch pro- 
gram, Agriculture Committee Chairman 
Ellender rejected certain extensions as 
“welfare” programs which were “outside 
the purview of the Department of Agri- 
culture.” If the Agriculture Committee 
has jurisdiction over lunches during the 
winter but cannot accept jurisdiction 
over them in the summer, then we have 
a real stumbling block to a thorough 
attack on hunger. 

I congratulate our colleague, the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana, om his caution on 
jurisdictional limits. He has my respect 
and, I think, the respect of every Senator 
as an able chairman. But we must see if 
the Senate should reorient its own juris- 
dictional guidelines so that one commit- 
tee could have oversight jurisdiction over 
problems of hunger. 

I know from personal experience on 
the Labor and Public Welfare Commit- 
tee, on the Education Subcommittee, and 
the Agriculture Appropriations Sub- 
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committee that there is little coordina- 
tion. One program will deal with hunger 
under one committee and be adminis- 
tered by OEO. Another will be considered 
under another subcommittee and go to 
Agriculture, or HEW or another agency. 
I congratulate Senator McGovern for 
recommending this resolution to examine 
our jurisdictional needs. I am pleased to 
cosponsor this measure and to lend to 
it my fullest support. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

15 bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. BARTLETT: 

S. 3405. A bill to amend section 1162 of 
title 18, United States Code, relating to State 
jurisdiction over offenses committed by or 
against Indians in the Indian country; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. BARTLETT when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BARTLETT (for himself and 
Mr. GRUENING) : 

S. 3406. A bill to amend the act providing 
for the admission of the State of Alaska into 
the Union in order to extend the time for 
the filing of applications for the selection of 
certain lands by such State; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. BARTLETT when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. HILL: 

S. 3407. A bill to increase the size of the 
board of directors of Gallaudet College, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 

By Mr. JAVITS: 

S. 3408. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to provide employment and re- 
location assistance for veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Javirs when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MONDALE: 

S. 3409. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 to exclude from gross in- 
come certain allowance for living expenses 
received by members of State legislatures; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. BURDICK (for himself, Mr. 
MANSFIELD, and Mr. McGovern): 

S.3410. A bill to establish an advisory 
commission to make a study and report with 
respect to freight rates for farm products, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Burpick when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. SMATHERS: 

S. 3411. A bill for the relief of Dr. Edgar A. 

Buttari; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BAYH: 
S. 3412. A bill for the reiief of Salvatore 
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Pippe Muffoletto; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
By Mr. DIRKSEN (for Mr. BROOKE) : 

S. 3413. A bill for the relief of Christine 
Leune Hadow; to the Committee on the Judi- 
clary. 

By Mr. HANSEN: 

S. J. Res. 163. A joint resolution to com- 
memorate the 100th anniversary of the estab- 
lishment of Yellowstone National Park by 
providing for the National Park Centennial, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HaNsEN when he 
introduced the above joint resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 


S. 3405—INTRODUCTION OF BILL 
RELATING TO STATE JURISDiC- 
TION OVER OFFENSES COMMIT- 
TED BY OR AGAINST INDIANS IN 
THE INDIAN COUNTRY 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to amend section 1162 of title 18 of the 
United States Code. This section ex- 
tended State jurisdiction over offenses 
committed by or against Indians in In- 
dian country. In 1958 when Congress 
adopted Public Law 85-615 extending 
State criminal jurisdiction over Indian 
country in Alaska, an error was made in 
not excluding the Annette Islands Reser- 
vation. This was an oversight and there 
was a continuing oversight in the fact 
that the people of Metlakatla in the 
Annette Islands Reservation were never 
informed that the Indian magistrate 
court which had existed prior to enact- 
ment of the law no longer had jurisdic- 
tion. This lack of jurisdiction was dis- 
covered only recently and the people of 
Metlakatla desire reestablishment of 
their magistrate court. 

The Alaska State Legislature had 
adopted a resolution requesting enact- 
ment of the proposed amendment to es- 
tablish concurrent criminal jurisdiction 
over minor offenses for the village of 
Metlakatla. In explanation of the back- 
ground, I ask that copy of a letter Henry 
S. Littlefield, mayor of Metlakatla, wrote 
to Gov. Walter J. Hickel of Alaska be re- 
printed at the conclusion of my remarks. 
I also ask that the resolution adopted by 
the Alaska Legislature be reprinted. 

The Annette Islands Reservation or 
Metlakatla, as it is commonly known, 
is situated at some distance from the 
nearest community, Ketchikan. Trans- 
portation between Metlakatla and Ket- 
chikan is by air or by boat and, as a 
consequence, it is difficult and cumber- 
some for the State to exercise jurisdic- 
tion over minor offienses. In effect, the 
community is without police protection 
and without means of effectively enforc- 
ing its ordinances. I am hopeful that the 
bill I introduce today wili be enacted 
speedily so that the people of Metlakatla 
once again will be able to enforce law and 
order in their community in accordance 
with past practice. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the let- 
ter and resolution will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3405) to amend section 
1162 of title 18, United States Code, re- 
lating to State jurisdiction over offenses 
committed by or against Indians in the 
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Indian country, introduced by Mr. BART- 
LETT, was received, read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

The letter and resolution presented by 
Mr. BARTLETT, are as follows: 


COUNCIL ANNETTE ISLANDS RESERVE, 
Metlakatla, Alaska, February 23, 1968. 

DEAR GOVERNOR HICKEL: I am writing you 
this letter at the request of our Council to 
ask for your cooperation in solving our law 
and order problem. 

As you know, our local Government func- 
tions under a Constitution adopted in 1944 
pursuant to Federal law. Article V of that 
Constitution provides for the office of a mag- 
istrate, who is authorized to levy fines up to 
$360 or order persons to perform community 
labor in lieu of paying a fine. 

In 1958 Congress passed Public Law 85- 
615 which extended State criminal jurisdic- 
tion over all the Indian country of Alaska, 
including the Annette Islands. We had no 
knowledge of that law at the time it passed 
and did not find out until years later that 
the result of that law is that our magistrate 
court can no longer function. 

When we looked into the matter more 
closely, we found out that Congress had not 
really intended to end our magistrate’s court 
but had passed Public Law 85-615 with the 
situation in other native communities in 
mind. The Interior Department report to 
Congress concerning this legislation reads, 
in part, as follows: 

The need for the enactment of this bill is 
due to a decision of the United States District 
Court for the District of Alaska on May 15, 
1957, in the cases of In re McCord (No. 
A-13363) and In re Nickanorka (No. 
A-13364) . 

McCord and Nickanorka were charged with 
statutory rape under the Territorial law of 
Alaska. The court held that the Territorial 
law did not apply because the incident oc- 
cured in Indian country, and that the Fed- 
eral statute sometimes called the Ten Major 
Crimes Act (18 U.S.C. 1153) did not apply 
because statutory rape is not included in 
the ordinary crime of rape. The prisoners 
were, therefore, released on petitions of 
habeas corpus. 

We have no complaint about state jurisdic- 
tion when it is actually exercised to main- 
tain law and order. Our concern is about 
the situations in which it is not exercised. 
In those situations we would like our own 
police and magistrate to have clear author- 
ity to function, as they did prior to 1958. 
Such an arrangement of concurrent juris- 
diction between the State and Indian com- 
munities exists in Idaho. 

We now wish to approach the Congres- 
sional delegation with a request to amend 
Public Law 85-615 so as to give our Com- 
munity concurrent criminal jurisdiction over 
minor offenses. It is important, however, that 
you and we agree on this proposed solution 
and we therefore request your comments on 
our suggestion and your support. 

Sincerely yours, 
Henry S. LITTLEFIELD, 
Mayor. 


[From the Legislature of the State of Alaska] 
HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION 72 

Joint resolution relating to a requested 
amendment of Public Law 85-615 which 
would give the Metlakatla Indian Commu- 
nity criminal jurisdiction over minor of- 
fenses concurrent with the state’s juris- 
diction 

Be it resolved by the Legislature of the 
State of Alaska: 

Whereas since 1944 the community of Met- 
lakatla has had its own magistrate and 
police force with certain limited criminal 
jurisdiction pursuant to its constitution 
adopted under federal law; and 

Whereas in 1958, the United States Con- 
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gress passed Public Law 85-615 extending 
state criminal jurisdiction over all the In- 
dian territory of Alaska which had previ- 
ously been under territorial law; and 

Whereas the community of Metlakatla was 
unaware of the change in the law until years 
later and continued acting under its local 
police powers; and 

Whereas Public Law 85-615, by delegating 
total criminal jurisdiction to the state, works 
a great hardship on this community because 
the state police have limited manpower mak- 
ing it impossible for them to deal effectively 
with minor criminal offenses in the some- 
what isolated community of Metlakatla; and 

Whereas Public Law 85-615 destroyed the 
effectiveness of the local police and judiciary 
and created a gap in law enforcement in 
the area; and 

Whereas an amendment giving this com- 
munity concurrent criminal jurisdiction is 
not without precedent in laws dealing with 
the Indians in that a similar arrangement 
exists between the state and Indian com- 
munities in Idaho and there are specific ex- 
ceptions to 18 U.S.C. 1162; 

Be it resolved that the Congress of the 
United States is respectfully urged to amend 
Public Law 85-615 to give the community 
of Metlakatla concurrent criminal jurisdic- 
tion over minor offenses. 

Copies of this Resolution shall be sent to 
the Honorable Lyndon B. Johnson, Presi- 
dent of the United States; the Honorable 
Stewart L. Udall, Secretary of the Interior; 
the Honorable John W. McCormack, Speaker 
of the House; the Honorable Carl Hayden, 
President Pro Tempore of the Senate; the 
Honorable Wayne N. Aspinall, Chairman of 
the House Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee; the Honorable Henry M. Jackson, 
Chairman of the Senate Interior and In- 
sular Affairs Committee; and to the Honor- 
able E. L. Bartlett, and the Honorable Ernest 
Gruening, U.S. Senators; and the Honorable 
Howard W. Pollock, U.S. Representative, 
members of the Alaska delegation in Con- 
gress. 


S. 3406—INTRODUCTION OF BILL TO 
AMEND ALASKA STATEHOOD ACT 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for myself and Senator GRUEN- 
ING, a bill to amend the Alaska State- 
hood Act to permit a longer period of 
time for mineral selections. 

When the Alaska Statehood Act was 
passed, the State of Alaska was given 5 
years in which to make mineral selec- 
tions. In 1964 the period was extended to 
10 years. The need for an extension be- 
came apparent when it was discovered 
that all selections would be much slower 
in processing than had been originally 
anticipated. Since this extension in 1964 
until January 3, 1969, the Indians, Eski- 
mos and Aleuts of Alaska have filed na- 
tive protest claims over nearly all of 
Alaska, excepting the panhandle in 
southeastern Alaska. Because of the pro- 
test claims, the Secretary of Interior has 
refused to process further State land se- 
lections and, as a consequence, the State 
has not yet had an opportunity to make 
all of its mineral selections. At this time, 
there is no way of knowing how long the 
hiatus in land selections will last, and, 
therefore, it is only fair that the State 
be given additional time in which to 
make mineral claims. 

When the original selection period was 
agreed on in the Statehood Act, it was 
thought that a short period for the pur- 
pose of mineral selections would be fair 
to lessees to avoid a period of conflict- 
ing governmental administration. Any 
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conflicts which might have arisen have 
been resolved so there would be nothing 
detrimental to lessees in the extension 
of the period of time in which the State 
might make selections. 

Since the period for mineral selec- 
tions runs out on January 3, 1969, I am 
hopeful that the Congress will act speed- 
ily on the bill. I ask that the provisions 
of the bill be printed in the RECORD at 
the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3406) to amend the act 
providing for the admission of the State 
of Alaska into the Union in order to ex- 
tend the time for the filing of applica- 
tions for the selection of certain lands 
by such State, introduced by Mr. BART- 
LETT, for himself and Mr. GRUENING, was 
received, read twice by its title, referred 
to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs, and ordered to be printed 
in the REcorp, as follows: 

S. 3406 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
first sentence of subsection (h) of section 6 
of the Act entitled “An Act to provide for 
the admission of the State of Alaska into 
the Union”, approved July 7, 1958 (72 Stat. 
339), as amended, is amended by striking 
out “ten years” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“twenty-five years”. 


S. 3408—INTRODUCTION OF BILL— 
VETERANS EMPLOYMENT AND 
RELOCATION ASSISTANCE ACT OF 
1968 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill en- 
titled “Veterans Employment and Relo- 
cation Assistance Act of 1968.” A com- 
panion measure is being introduced in 
the other body by my colleague on the 
Joint Economic Committee, Representa- 
tive Curtis, of Missouri. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 3408) to amend title 38, 
United States Code, to provide employ- 
ment and relocation assistance for vet- 
erans, introduced by Mr. JAVITS, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, approxi- 
mately 800,000 men will be discharged 
from the armed services this year, and 
it is estimated that about 400,000 of these 
men will seek postdischarge employment 
assistance. This bill would assist our re- 
turning veterans in finding employment 
opportunities which are commensurate 
with their military training and experi- 
ence, no matter where such opportunities 
exist. 

As the President pointed out in his 
message to the Congress, many veterans 
have had such difficulty obtaining jobs 
that they have had to rely on unemploy- 
ment compensation. Throughout the Na- 
tion, 174,932 recent dischargees—men 
who had served in the armed services 
within the prior year—filed for unem- 
ployment compensation and drew those 
benefits for an average total of 10.7 
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weeks during fiscal year 1966. The na- 
tional figures for fiscal year 1967 are 
161,878 who drew unemployment com- 
pensation for an average total of 9.3 
weeks. 

The key feature of the bill I introduce 
today is job mobility. It is its objective 
to assist those veterans who would be 
returning to areas of high unemployment 
by directing them to other sections of 
the country where the skills and train- 
ing they received while in military service 
are in need and would be utilized. Mili- 
tary service interrupts the life experience 
of many young men. We should take ad- 
vantage of this fact and seek to turn 
such circumstance into an opportunity 
for significant social and economic 
breakthrough. Those men who have left 
depressed urban ghettos to serve in the 
armed services should have the oppor- 
tunity, if they wish, of going where em- 
ployment opportunity exists after their 
military service has been completed. Not 
only could such a program benefit the 
men involved, but it could contribute to 
the national economy by promoting labor 
mobility and overcoming manpower skill 
shortages on a national basis. 

Many of our returning veterans acquire 
skills in the military which have counter- 
parts in the civilian economy. Each serv- 
iceman generally learns from one to three 
“military occupational specialities“ 
MOS. Many, although not all, of the 
MoOs's have immediate civilian relevance. 
For those men who are to leave the 
armed services unequipped to make the 
transition to civilian life and who need 
assistance in preparing for a job, in ad- 
dition to postdischarge training benefits 
offered under the cold war GI bill, the 
military is beginning to offer other 
sources of relevant skill training. In par- 
ticular, I refer to Project Transition of 
the Department of Defense. This pro- 
gram seeks to train men about to be dis- 
charged for jobs which will exist, for 
skills which are needed, in the civilian 
labor market. This is done by offering 
specific MDTA courses at each of the 
armed services separation points in the 
United States and, in addition, by utiliz- 
ing direct support from business in the 
form of company-sponsored courses 
taught on the bases. 

The Veterans’ Employment and Relo- 
cation Assistance Act represents an effort 
to build upon and to supplement military 
training and programs such as Project 
Transition. One of the greatest limita- 
tions to Project Transition is lack of 
mobility. In a recent article in the Re- 
porter entitled, “A Belated Job Program 
for Vietnam Veterans,” John I. Brooks 
noted that: 

Much of Project Transition's success de- 
pends on a man’s willingness to go where 
the job is .. . [T]he returning veteran is at 
“a point of high mobility” in his life because 
of his recent separation from home and his 
travels in the service. 


This bill would take advantage of that 
potential mobility. It would seek to stim- 
ulate those veterans whose homes are in 
areas of high unemployment to relocate 
in those sections of the country where 
they could more easily acquire useful and 
relevant employment. This will be done 
through a process of compilation and 
matching of relevant data and a program 
of financial relocation assistance. 
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Some of the data relevant to this pro- 
gram of veterans’ assistance is already 
available. The U.S. Employment Service 
of the Bureau of Employment Security 
in the Department of Labor is presently 
charged with maintaining a system of 
employment offices throughout the Na- 
tion which collects and furnishes infor- 
mation on employment opportunities in 
each area. Moreover, these local USES 
offices are to offer specific job counseling 
assistance to veterans. 

First, this act would require USES to 
collect and compile information about 
employment and training opportunities 
on a national basis through the estab- 
lishment of a so-called Veterans’ Em- 
ployment and Relocation Assistance 
Center. It would also require the Secre- 
tary of Defense to compile, each month, 
a list of persons who are to be discharged, 
together with their homes of record and 
any special education, training, or skill 
such person may possess, including his 
MOS, both primary and secondary. This 
information, which could be crucial to 
placing a veteran in a civilian job which 
builds upon his most relevant and most 
recently acquired skill, is not now gen- 
erally available nor is it utilized by USES 
lage and placing veterans in 

obs. 

Second, the act would seek to match 
the skills the veterans have acquired in 
the armed services with employment and 
training opportunities available on a na- 
tional basis. Each local USES office would 
continue its present practice of seeking 
out veterans returning to its area, coun- 
seling them, and assisting them to find 
employment in that area. However, if 
no employment is available in the vet- 
eran’s home area, the local USES office 
would then be required to direct those 
veterans who so desire to employment 
or training opportunities, commensurate 
with their qualifications and training, 
available in other parts of the Nation. 
This would be done by using the infor- 
mation compiled by the National Relo- 
cation Center. In this manner, the em- 
ployment opportunities of each eligible 
veteran would be extended to a national 
basis. 

Finally, the act would stimulate the 
potential mobility of these returning vet- 
erans through a system of financial as- 
sistance for relocation. The Veterans’ 
Administration would pay the reasonable 
travel expenses of each veteran for 
whom USES has arranged a job inter- 
view at a place other than his home area. 
In addition, a veteran who accepted an 
employment or training opportunity in 
an area other than his home area, would 
receive, as a veterans’ benefit, a moving 
allowance, to include reasonable travel 
expenses for his family and himself, rea- 
sonable expenses for moving his personal 
effects and household goods, and the cost 
of lodging for a transitional period while 
he sought housing in his new location. 

It is my estimate that an expenditure 
of about $35 million would be adequate 
to cover the first-year costs of this pro- 
gram, until such time as it has been in 
operation for a period of time and it 
would be possible to compute more ex- 
actly the number of veterans who would 
take advantage of its benefits. Presently, 
about 70,000 men are being discharged 
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each month. If one assumes that about 
10,000 of them take advantage of the in- 
terview expenses, and 5,000, of the mov- 
ing expenses each month, these benefits 
would run to a monthly expenditure of 
approximately $2.5 million—based on 
$100 per interview and $300 per actual 
relocation. Adding an amount for ad- 
ministrative overhead, the potential cost 
of this program remains but a tiny frac- 
tion of the total amount spent on vet- 
erans’ benefits. The administration is 
seeking $7.3 billion for all veterans’ pro- 
grams for fiscal year 1961; this program 
veena represent but .005 percent of that 
total. 

Mr. President, the measure which is 
being introduced in both Houses of the 
Congress today could have social and 
economic benefits far out of proportion 
of its costs. The Veterans’ Employment 
and Relocation Assistance Act builds 
upon and seeks to utilize the skills which 
a young veteran has acquired while in 
military service, and takes advantage of 
the fact that these men are more mobile 
than most of the unemployed and more 
mobile than they probably ever have 
been or ever will be again in their lives. 
This program should promote labor mo- 
bility and thereby ease skill shortages 
wherever they exist. 

Finally, for those veterans who were 
drafted or enlisted out of our urban 
ghettos, whose ghetto living experience 
has been interrupted by military serv- 
ice, this program would seek to reach 
them before they have returned to areas 
of high unemployment and would give 
them the opportunity, if they wished, of 
utilizing their recently acquired skills 
and training in areas in which those 
skills and training will be relevant. Cer- 
tainly, meaningful employment for our 
veterans should be a high objective of 
the society for which they have fought. 

Mr. President, I hope early hearings 
will be held on the bill. I invite other 
Senators to study it carefully, in the 
hope they will join me in seeking to enact 
the bill into law. 

Mr. President, in aid of the bill, I ask 
unanimous consent that a magnificent 
article appearing in the New York Times 
of Monday, April 29, entitled “The U.S. 
Negro in Vietnam,” which indicates the 
service which is being rendered by our 
minorities in the Armed Forces, and the 
magnificent opportunity which is avail- 
able to us to deal with their settlement 
in the economy when they come home, 
may be made a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE U.S. NEGRO IN VIETNAM 
(By Thomas A. Johnson) 


SAIGON, SOUTH VIETNAM.—The Army ser- 
geant with the coal-black face muttered: 
“What in the hell am I doing here? Tell me 
that—what in the hell am I doing here?” 

But there was a smile on his face. 

At the moment, he and the men of his 
under-strength platoon—about half of 
them Negroes—were crouching on a jungle 
trail as artillery shells pounded the brush 
100 yards away. 

At the same time, some 650,000 other 
Negroes in Vietnam were unloading ships and 
commanding battalions, walking mountain 
ranges and flying warplanes, cowering in 
bunkers and relaxing in Saigon villas. 
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They were planning battles, moving sup- 
plies, baking bread, advising the South Viet- 
namese Army, practicing international law, 
patrolling Mekong Delta canals, repairing 
jets on carriers in the Tonkin Gulf, guard- 
ing the United States Embassy, drinking in 
sleazy bars and dining in the best French 
restaurants in Saigon, running press centers, 
digging latrines, driving trucks and serving 
on the staff of Gen. William C. Westmoreland, 
the American commander. 

They were doing everything and they were 
everywhere. In this highly controversial and 
exhaustively documented war, the Negro, 
and particularly the Negro fighting man, 
has attained a sudden visibility—a visibility 
his forefathers never realized while fighting 
in past American wars. 

Fourteen weeks of interviews with black 
and white Americans serving here reveal that 
Vietnam is like a speeded-up film of recent 
racial progress at home. But Vietnam also 
demonstrates that the United States has not 
yet come close to solving its volatile racial 
problem. 

Why was the sergeant—a 34-year-old 
career soldier—in Vietnam? 

He talked with good humor of the “good 
Regular Army” to a Negro correspondent, he 
shuddered with anger recalling that his 
home-town paper in the Deep South called 
his parents “Mr. and Mrs.” only when 
referring to their hero son, and he pointed 
out that he had stayed in the Army because 
his home town offered only “colored” jobs in 
a clothing factory where whites did the same 
work for higher pay. 


ONLY WAR WE'VE GOT 


Most often Negro and white civilians and 
career soldiers see Vietnam as a boon to their 
careers and as a source of greater income 
than at home. It was not unusual to hear 
civilians and career soldiers—Negro and 
white—express such views as, Hell, Viet- 
nam’s the only war we've got.” 

For the Negro there is the additional in- 
ducement that Southeast Asia offers an en- 
vironment almost free of discrimination. 

One civilian remarked, “Bread and free- 
dom, man, bread and freedom.” 

To the ordinary Negro fighting man, Viet- 
nam means not only integration but also an 
integral role in American life—or at least this 
aspect of American life. 

“The man’ can’t overlook talent when he 
wants the job done,” said S. Sgt. James Frost, 
a 29-year-old Negro from ‘Youngstown, 
Ohio, 

In the job of battle, fighting prowess and 
dependability quickly erase color barriers. 
Staying alive becomes more important than 
keeping stateside racial patterns. 

During the battle for Hue in February, a 
knot of white and Negro marines stood knee 
deep in the mean red mud beside their tank. 
They were grimy faced, beard-stubbled and 
grease-spattered. 

A TOAST AT 9 A.M. 


They peered across the Huong (Perfume) 
River, where, more than 300 yards away, un- 
seen North Vietnamese gunners had just 
given up a mortar and artillery duel. 

“They’re through for now,” said Sgt. Ed- 
die Dailey, a Negro from York, Pa. 

“Tt looks like it,” said a white marine with 
field glasses. 

It was 9 A.M., but from somewhere a bot- 
tle of liberated Black and White scotch was 
produced and passed around. “Integration 
whisky,” someone commented, 

“And that’s just what’s winning this God- 
damn battle,” the Negro sergeant said. 

A white lance corporal agreed. “You're 
damn straight, bro,” he said. The Negro 
shorthand for “soul brother” seemed to slip 
out naturally. 

As the corporal, John Tice of Savannah, Ga., 

the bottle, a tattoo could be seen on 
his bare right arm. It showed a Confederate 
flag and the words “Johnny Rebel.” 
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“That’s just what's gonna win this God- 
damn war,” Sergeant Dailey spat. “Integra- 
tion, Goddamn it.” 

With the integration of the armed forces 
in the late nineteen-forties and early fifties, 
the military quickly outdistanced civilian 
efforts at breaking down color barriers. This 
has continued to a point where young Negro 
men flock to military service for the status, 
careers and security that many cannot find 
in civilian life. 

The war is Vietnam is filled with ironies, 
and one of the biggest is that the ordinary 
Negro fighting man—and especially the teen- 
age front-line soldier—is not aware of the 
Negro’s participation in previous American 
wars. 

An 18-year-old Marine private at Dongha 
said proudly: “The brother is here, and he’s 
raising hell, We're proving ourselves.” 

Officers in Saigon at the headquarters of 
the Military Assistance Command, Vietnam, 
say the heavily Negro 173d Airborne Brigade 
is the best performing unit in Vietnam. 


YOU TELL THEM 


This correspondent went in with the sec- 
ond helicopter wave when the Fourth Bat- 
talion of the 173d struck a Vietcong supply 
base in a thickly forested area of Phuyen 
Province. 

Taking cover in tall grass, he found him- 
self with a young Negro paratrooper, a private 
first class whose face had not yet sprouted 
a serious growth of beard. 

“What you doin’ here, bro?” the para- 
trooper asked. “You gonna do a story on 
the Fourth Battalion?” 

Without waiting for an answer he kept 
talking. 

“You tell them that the 173d is the best 
Goddamn outfit on this rock. We were the 
first brigade-size combat unit in Vietnam.” 

His squad was ordered forward, but he 
kept talking: 

“Tell them we made the first combat jump 
in Vietnam on Operation Junction City, and 
that the Fourth Battalion is the best in the 
173d. You tell them that—tell them we took 
Hill 875 at Dakto and that we are steadily 
kicking Charlie’s rear.” 

Only then did the paratrooper stand up, 
and as he ran with his squad he called back: 

“You tell them, you hear?” 


WHAT HISTORY BOOKS OMIT 


Capt. Robert Fitzgerald, a Harlem-born in- 
telligence officer on General Westmoreland’s 
staff, commented: 

“They feel they're the first Negroes to 
fight because their history books told only 
of white soldiers, and their movies showed 
that John Wayne and Errol Flynn won all 
American wars.” 

The 31-year-old officer went on: “The only 
uniform they've seen on Sidney Poitier was a 
chain-gang suit, and—oh, yes—that of an 
Army truckdriver once.” 

Talk of race often leaves white servicemen 
bored, embarrassed or annoyed. Many say the 
problem is overly stressed, and many Negro 
servicemen, especially the teen-aged, first- 
hitch foot soldiers, say the same thing. 

But a Negro sailor stationed in Saigon 
noted: 

“The question of race is always there for 
the Negro. He would either be blind or in- 
sane if it were not. But Vietnam is a buffer 
or isolation ward to the whole question of 
race as we know it.” 

If Vietnam is an isolation ward, then com- 
bat is a private room off the ward where the 
ordinary G.I. can bring to bear the special 
skill for which he has been trained—killing. 
And white or black, the G.I.—usually referred 
to here as a “grunt” or a “crunch”—is adept 
at his specialty. The élite units—the air- 
borne, Marines, air cavalry and Special 
Forces—to which Negro youths flock are 
among the best of these specialists. 

A paratroop officer commented: 

“The crunch wants to fight, pure and sim- 
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ple. He’s one hell of a fighter, and we couldn’t 
win any war without him because he lives, 
eats and sleeps to fight. You don’t fight wars 
with gentlemen—that is, you don’t win wars 
with gentlemen.” 

The grunt is no gentleman. 

His average age is 19, and he left high 
school without finishing. His skills are with 
the M-16 rifle, the M-60 machine gun, the 
M-79 grenade launcher, hand grenades and 
bayonets. 

He brags and swears and swaggers, and he 
runs to a fight. He runs into battle when the 
first shot is fired, screaming or cursing, as if 
he does not believe he can be killed, 

He can be, however, and he is. 

He is killed and wrapped in a green paper 
blanket and put off to one side until a truck 
or a helicopter can take him to the rear. 

Then he is remembered during quiet times 
by other young soldiers and marines who still 
rush into battle, screaming and cursing as 
if they cannot be killed. 


LIKE GIRL SCOUTS 


And during those quiet times other things 
come out, 

Like that night in a pitch-black front-line 
bunker, when it was comforting to hear one 
another's voices, and the correspondent 
learned how it was after the Fourth Battalion 
of the 173d took Hill 875 from a determined 
enemy force, a force that “had chewed up 
the Second Battalion.” 

“We hugged and kissed one another like 
Girl Scouts, and we cried,” said a voice in 
the darkness. 

An Army chaplain comments: “Their anx- 
iousness to prove themselves as men makes 
them quickly absorb the lesson the military 
is anxious to teach.” 

That lesson, an infantry platoon sergeant 
said, “is to make every man feel that he’s 
in the best army, the best division, the best 
brigade, the best battalion, the best com- 
pany, the best platoon, the best squad—and 
that he’s the best God-damn man in that 
squad.” 

And the Negro youngster—from the high- 
school basketball team, the sharecropper’s 
farm or the riot-ready slums—has consistent- 
ly volunteered for the élite of the military 
fighting forces. 

“You take a good look at an airborne rifie 
company and it'll look like there ain't no 
foreign [white] troops there,” one Negro 
commented. 

Dr. Kenneth B. Clark, the Negro psychol- 
ogist, has noted that a “status not readily 
available in civilian life” causes Negroes to 
join the military service at a rate two to 
three times greater than that for whites, and 
then to volunteer for élite units. 

“There is no chance of asserting his man- 
hood and demonstrating his sense of worth 
in civilian life,” said Dr. Clark, who heads 
the Metropolitan Applied Research Center 
in New York. 


A 1943 INTERVIEW RECALLED 


Dr. Clark said the ferocity demonstrated by 
young frontline soldiers could be related to 
their youth and their eagerness to prove 
themselves. He noted that after the 1943 riots 
in Harlem he interviewed a youth who “got 
a terrific boost out of the destruction.” 

Dr. Clark added: “A few months later he 
was a soldier, in uniform and with a riding 
crop, and getting an even bigger kick out of 
potential destruction he could legally cause.” 

The Negro makes up 9.8 per cent of the 
military forces in Vietnam, but close to 20 
per cent of the combat troops and more than 
25 per cent of such elite Army units as the 
paratroops. Estimates of Negro participation 
in some airborne units have been as high as 
45 per cent, and up to 60 per cent of some 
airborne rifle platoons. 

A Negro private first class in the Fourth 
Battalion of the 173d Airborne Brigade said 
that when he joined the unit in the sum- 
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mer of 1967 “there were 20 brothers and 
8 foreign troops” in his platoon. 

About one in every four of the Army’s 
front-line supervisors in the grades of ser- 
geant first class and master sergeant is a 
Negro, a fact attesting to higher Negro re- 
enlistment rate in the armed forces in gen- 
eral and the Army in particular. 

The re-enlistment rate for first-term Army 
men in 1965 was 49.3 per cent for Negroes 
and 13.7 per cent for whites; in 1966 the 
figures were 66.5 and 20.0. Re-enlistment fig- 
ures for 1967 have not been completed, a 
Pentagon spokesman said. Generally, the 
rate in the Army runs at least three times as 
high as for whites, and in the other serv- 
ices two times as high. 


DEATH RATE IS 14,1 PERCENT 


The present Negro death rate in Vietnam 
is 14.1 per cent of total American fatalities; 
for 1961 to 1967 it was 12.7 per cent. Late 
in 1965 and early in 1966 the Negro death 
rate soared to about 25 per cent, and the 
Pentagon ordered a cutback in front-line 
participation by Negroes. 

It is in the front lines that commonly 
shared adversity has always sprouted quickly 
into group loyalty and brotherhood. And 
whether between white and white, Negro and 
Negro, or Negro and white, Vietnam is no ex- 
ception to the tradition of battlefield brother- 
hood. 

“The stereotypes they had believed just sort 
of melt away,” said Capt. Richard Traeger- 
man, a 25-year-old West Pointer from Phila- 
delphia. “Whites see Negroes are as intelli- 
gent and brave as anyone else, and Negroes 
see whites are just guys with the same 
strengths and weaknesses as anyone else.” 

A Negro soldier said he felt that the Negro 
underwent more of a change than the white. 

“The Negro sees the white boy—really sees 
him—tfor the first time,” he said. “He’s just 
another dude without all those things to back 
him up and make him bigger than he is— 
things like a police department, big job or 


salary. 
CLOSER THAN BROTHERS 


And a long-time front-line observer said: 

It's the most natural thing in the world 
to come out closer than brothers after a few 
days on the line. Up here it’s a real pleasure 
to just be warm and dry or to feel a cool 
breeze; to have fresh water, a heat cube for 
C rations; to wash or take off your shoes or 
to be alive when others are dying. This will 
make any two people brothers.” 

For the most part, Negroes in Vietnam say 
that the closest thing to real integration that 
America has produced exists here. 

“It’s the kind of integration that could 
kill you, though,” a Negro sailor remarked. 

There are reports of racial discrimination, 
racial fights and instances of self-segregation, 
but most Negroes interviewed said these in- 
stances were greatly outweighed by racial 
cooperation, 

In effect, while participating in a war that 
pits yellow people against yellow people, 
America is demonstrating that its black and 
white people can get along. 

SYMPATHY FOR MONTAGNARDS 


So pervasive is this demonstration that 
some Negroes, in discussing the prejudice of 
low-land Vietnamese toward the mountain- 
dwelling and usually primitive montagnard 
tribesmen, convey the idea that discrimina- 
tion against Negroes has ended at home as 
well as in Vietnam. 

Oscar Roberts, an Army captain stationed 
at Pleiku as an adviser to the South Vietna- 
mese Army, pointed up this attitude when he 
remarked: “The montagnards are treated 
the way we used to be treated back home.” 

But then he smiled and added: “The way 
we used to be and still are treated some 
places back home.” 

Other Negroes did not remember, or smile, 
or correct themselves. 
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Race is quite often a laughing matter 
among servicemen in Vietnam. 

Sgt. Charles C. Hardy, a 21-year-old ma- 
rine from Chicago, was on duty one night 
in Danang and gave his bed to a visiting 
white friend, but not without some spe- 
cific admonitions, 

“That sack has lots of soul,” he said. It's 
a soul-recharging station, so you'd better 
be careful, I don’t want to see you wake up 
tomorrow morning thinking you can talk 
trash and trying to dance the boogaloo and 
the philly dog, you hear me?” 

Some of the “brothers” in an airborne 
unit held a “soul session” to “cuss Chuck,” 
the white man. When a late-arriving brother 
inquired what a “couple of Chucks” were do- 
ing attending a soul session, it was explained 
that they were “honorary souls,” and the 
Chuck-cussing continued. 

And after watching a plea for brotherhood 
on a television set in a bunker in the Central 
Highlands, a youth of Mexican origin spoke 
up. 

“All right,” he said. “Which one of my 
Goddamn brothers is going to buy me a 
beer?” 

He got the beer, but not before the whites 
and Negroes unleashed a barrage of anti- 
Mexican remarks that included: “Give me, 
give me, give me! A Goddamn spec 4 in the 
Regular Army and he still thinks he’s on 
relief! Give me, give me, give me!” 

Even the highly potent taboo on inter- 
racial sex is much less a taboo in Vietnam 
than it was in the military in past years. 

A white officer from North Carolina visited 
the luxurious Saigon apartment of a Negro 
officer from Illinois, carrying a dozen red 
roses for the Vietnamese Lunar New Year, Tet. 
Their friendship dated from the time they 
both commanded segregated airborne com- 
panies at Fort Bragg, N.C., in the late forties. 


PINUPS ARE INTEGRATED 


While discussing a double date with Viet- 
namese girls that the Negro was arranging, 
they reminisced about the “German broads” 
and Japanese women they had known. 

Walls and lockers, from neat hotels in Sai- 
gon to red-earth bunkers in Khesanh, have 
both white and Negro pinups, regardless of 
the race of the serviceman. 

Some bars tend to be predominantly white 
or predominantly Negro. This is especially 
true in the rear areas where the permanently 
assigned and normally noncombatant troops 
gather every day. In Saigon, for example, it 
is mostly whites who frequent the bars along 
Tu Do Street, while Negroes predominate in 
the Khanh Hoi area across the Saigon River 
along Trinh Minh The Street. 

It is not uncommon, though, to find both 
races in both locations, and to see integrated 
teams making “skivvy runs”—forays in search 
of bar girls. And white and Negro servicemen 
talk to the same bar girls. 

Still, there is much off-duty separation of 
the races, and most of it is voluntary separa- 
tion by Negroes. There are several reasons, 
not the least of which was expressed by a high 
Negro civilian official. 

“Wherever you have a lot of American 
whites with a lot of time for relaxing,” he 
said, “then you can figure that the brother 
is in for a little difficulty.” 

A German in Vietnam asked a Negro ci- 
vilian if he was aware of how some American 
whites talked about Negroes when they 
were alone. The Negro said he was. 

“Do you know that they call you animals,” 
the German said, “that they say you have 
tails and that they seem especially anxious 
that foreigners—myself and the Vietnamese— 
hear this?” 

“I know,” the Negro said. 

What's wrong with them?” the German 
asked, 

“They're white Americans,“ he was told, 
“a strange breed of people.” 
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“ALOOF” AROUND WHITES 


A Negro field-grade officer said he relaxed 
only around Negroes and put up an “aloof” 
and “even unfriendly” front around whites. 

“You don't want to over-extend yourself 
because you never know when whites are for 
real,” he explained. He went on to suggest 
that the Negro officer must often be a “super 
Negro.” 

“I see white officers bringing Vietnamese 
girls into our quarters and getting away with 
it,” he said, “and I wouldn’t think of join- 
ing them. Whites prove every day how vulner- 
able the ‘successful’ Negro is in our society. 
If they can go to such great length and 
bend the rules to kick Adam Powell out of 
Congress and take Cassius Clay’s title, they 
can certainly get to me. I don't intend to 
give them the chance.” 

Still, separation and aloofness are not rigid 
situations and attitudes. 

A Negro specialist 4 in an infantry outfit 
said: 

“I got some white friends who are ‘for 
real’ studs, and, hell, they could call me any- 
thing and do anything they want, because I 
know they are for real. I know some other 
Chucks who I’d most likely punch in the 
mouth if they said good morning to me, be- 
cause I know they are some wrong studs.” 

A rear-echelon Negro private first class, 
sitting in a bar in Saigon’s Khanh Hoi with 
a white friend with a Deep South accent, 
started to discuss why Negroes segregate 
themselves.” 

“White people are dull,” he said. “They 
have no style and they don’t know how to 
relax.” 

“What do you mean?” the white youth 
interrupted. 

“Shut up,” the Negro said. “I’m not talk- 
ing about you, nigger, I’m talking about 
white people.” 


LIKE THE CRUSADES 


Another Negro, explaining why he fre- 
quented the Negro-owned “soul food” places 
in Saigon—such as the L & M and the C.M.G. 
Guest House, both of which have white and 
Negro clientele—said: 

“Look, you’ve proven your point when you 
go out and work and soldier with Chuck all 
day. It’s like you went to the Crusades and 
now you're back relaxing around the Round 
Table—ain’t no need bringing the dragon 
home with you.” 

The term “soul session” is often used here 
to describe Negro efforts to “get away from 
‘the man,’” to luxuriate in blackness or to 
“get the black view.” These sessions occur 
in front-line bunkers and in Saigon villas, 
and quite often they include some “for real” 
whites. 

Negro V.I.P.'’s who come to Vietnam find 
that despite full schedules a “brother” will 
get to them with a dinner invitation so the 
visitors can get “down to the nitty-gritty.” 

Senator Edward W. Brooke of Massachu- 
setts, Whitney M. Young, Jr. of the Urban 
League and the Rev. Ralph D. Abernathy of 
the Southern Christian Leadership Confer- 
ence are among those who have got the bene- 
fit of the black view. 

“Sometimes it doesn’t do too much good, 
from what some of the black V.I.P.’s have 
said when they got back home,” one soul- 
session advocate said later. 

Self-segregation does not attract all Ne- 
groes, and there are some who shun any ap- 
pearance of Negroes’ getting together, no 
matter what the purpose. 

There are Negro officers and civilians in 
Saigon hotels who prominently display rec- 
ord albums by Mantovani and Lawrence Welk 
and hide albums by such soul-sound pur- 
veyors as James Brown and Aretha Franklin. 

“A lot of the brothers feel they can't be 
themselves and integrated,” said Lieut. Col. 
Felix L. Goodwin, a Negro veteran of 27 years 
of Army service. 

“This dates back to the time the Army was 
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first integrated and we all felt we had to show 
whites we were not prejudiced,” the colonel 
added. “Most of us feel comfortable enough 
now to be both black and integrated, and we 
think this is healthy.” 

While integration is fairly recent in the 
military, Negro participation in American 
wars is as old as the country’s history. 

Negroes were with Columbus, the Conquis- 
tadors and Henry Hudson, They fought the 
Indians in Nieuw Amsterdam and the Eng- 
lish in the Revolutionary War. Three thou- 
sand fought in the War of 1812, and Com- 
modore Oliver H. Perry described them as 
“insensible to danger.” 


MORE THAN 200,000 IN CIVIL WAR 


In the Civil War, more than 200,000 black 
men wore Union uniforms, and the Confed- 
eracy began organizing Negro units toward 
the end of the war. 

Negroes were at Little Big Horn with Cus- 
ter. They helped to chase the Sioux into 
Canada, they captured Geronimo and they 
pursued Billy the Kid across the Southwest. 
Some runaway black slaves and their de- 
scendants fought on the side of the Indians. 

Ten thousand Negroes fought in the Span- 
ish-American War, and a group of Negro 
cavalrymen rescued Theodore Roosevelt's 
Rough Riders in the battle of El Caney. 

A controversy over the fighting qualities of 
the Negro combat soldier began in World 
War I. The all-Negro 369th Infantry Regi- 
ment stayed under fire for 191 days without 
relief—longer than any other American 
unit—and was the first to fight its way to 
the Rhine. 

But the 368th, also all Negro, was sent to 
the rear as a result of confusion and disorder 
after five days at the front in the Oise-Aisne 
offensive. 


LACK OF WILL IN FORTIES 


The controversy was renewed in World 
War II as a result of reports that the all- 
Negro 92d Infantry Division in Italy 
“melted” when it met German troops. After 
an investigation a Negro aide to the Secre- 
tary of War reported that some units—not 
all—had made “panicky and disorderly” re- 
treats and had shown “a lack of will to 
fight.” 

But the report also pointed out that many 
of the men did not know how to use their 
weapons, and the Army learned during World 
War II that the efficiency of any unit fell off 
sharply when more than 10 per cent of its 
men had scored in the lowest grade of the 
general classification test. The 92d went into 
battle with 50 per cent of its men in the low- 
est grade and 90 per cent in the two lowest. 

The controversy subsided during the Ko- 
rean war as a growing number of units were 
integrated racially. 

The Negro’s ability and willingness have 
not been questioned in the war in Vietnam, 
and have in fact been consistently praised. 


PRAISE FROM WESTMORELAND 


In a speech to fellow South Carolinians 
last year, General Westmoreland said: “The 
performance of the Negro serviceman has 
been particularly inspirational to me. They 
have served with distinction. He has been 
courageous on the battlefield, proficient, and 
a possessor of technical skills.” 

Courage—and often bravado—is the young 
combat soldier’s long suit. 

“When America invented the grunt, she 
legalized thuggery,“ one front-line observer 
said. “When I’m out with grunts and the 
Vietcong fires on us, I’m damn glad she 
invented them.” 

A young Negro marine in war-ravaged Hue 
typified the grunt’s bravado, his eagerness 
to fight, his disbelief that he can be hurt or 
killed. 

The marine sat on a naval landing craft on 
the Huong River, bound for the Citadel, once 
the seat of the Vietnamese imperial govern- 
ment and now, during the Tet fighting, 
South Vietnam’s major killing ground. 
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“Put me in your paper,” the marine told a 
correspondent. 

“What can I say about you?” the news- 
man asked. 

Fou can say Lance Cpl. Raymond Howard, 
18, better known as Trouble, from Bay Ma- 
nette, Ala, squad leader, Second Platoon, 
Delta Company, First Battalion, Fifth Ma- 
rine Regiment, is going ‘cross the river to 
kick him a few behinds.” 


S. 3410—INTRODUCTION OF BILL RE- 
LATING TO STUDY OF FREIGHT 
RATES FOR FARM PRODUCTS 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to have my colleagues, Senator 
MANSFIELD and Senator McGovern, 
joined with me in introducing legisla- 
tion which I hope will be a badly needed 
first step toward solution of a problem 
that has plagued our area of the Nation 
for many years. 

The grain-growing prairies are land- 
locked, and dependent to a high degree 
upon railroad transportation. These costs 
for transporting the grain to market are 
deducted from the return the farmer gets 
when he sells his produce. Our problem is 
now, as it has always been, a matter of 
determining what is a fair allocation of 
costs for these transportation services. 

The Interstate Commerce Act, which 
is the guiding document in this field, 
states that these charges should be de- 
termined without prejudice or prefer- 
ence. It is further implied, I feel, that 
they should be determined on the basis 
of equal competition. The rates should be 
equitable, whether one or several car- 
riers are available to move the same 
product from farm to market. 

There is a strong feeling in our part 
of the country that someone from the 
outside should take a close, hard look 
at the freight rates applicable to grain, 
and to all farm products, to determine 
if these criteria, as well as the criteria 
of national interests, are being met. 

The proceedings of the railroads in 
ex parte 259 before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission make this situation 
critical in terms of time. I feel that some 
of these questions must be answered be- 
fore this increase can be granted. I feel 
that selective increases on certain com- 
modities originating at certain points 
may simply pyramid inequities that may 
already exist. 

The only answer is to seek answers to 
some of these questions, and the non- 
partisan study commission we are pro- 
posing will provide the means for doing 
so. 

Mr. President, I ask that the text of this 
bill be printed in the Record with my 
remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3410) to establish an ad- 
visory commission to make a study and 
report with respect to freight rates for 
farm products, and for other purposes, 
introduced by Mr. Burpicx (for himself, 
Mr. MANSFIELD, and Mr. McGovern), 
was received, read twice by its title, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce, 
and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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S. 3410 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 


ESTABLISHMENT OF COMMISSION 


SECTION 1. (a) There is hereby established 
an Advisory Commission on Freight Rates for 
Farm Products (hereinafter referred to as 
the Commission“) which shall be composed 
of 9 members appointed by the President as 
follows: 

(1) two to represent the agricultural in- 
dustry; 

(2) two to represent the transportation 
industry; 

(3) two to represent the public generally; 

(4) two to represent the Federal Govern- 
ment; and 

(5) one to serve as Chairman, 

(b) Any vacancy in the Commission shall 
not affect its powers, but shall be filled in the 
same manner as the original appointment. 

(c) The Commission shall elect a Vice 
Chairman from among its members, 

(d) Five members of the Commission shall 
constitute a quorum. 


DUTIES OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 2. (a) The Commission shall make a 
full and complete study and investigation for 
the purpose of determining— 

(1) the economic impact on the Nation’s 
economy of charges for transportation by any 
means of farm products; and 

(2) whether or not all departments, agen- 
cies, commissions and instrumentalities of 
the executive branch of the Government are 
properly carrying out the national trans- 
portation policy, as stated in the Interstate 
Commerce Act, with respect to the trans- 
portation of farm products, particularly the 
part of such policy which reads as follows: 
“to encourage the establishment and main- 
tenance of reasonable charges for transporta- 
tion services without unjust discrimination, 
undue preferences or advantages, or unfair or 
destructive or competitive practices;”. 

(b) The Commission shall submit to the 
President and to the Congress a report with 
respect to its findings and recommendations 
not later than two years after the Commis- 
sion has been fully organized. 


POWERS AND ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


Sec. 3. (a) The Commission or, on the au- 
thorization of the Commission, any subcom- 
mittee or member thereof, may, for the pur- 
pose of carrying out the provisions of this 
joint resolution, hold such hearings, take 
such testimony, and sit and act at such 
times and places as the Commission, sub- 
committee, or member deems advisable, Any 
member authorized by the Commission may 
administer oaths or affirmations to witnesses 
appearing before the Commission, or any 
subcommittee or member thereof. 

(b) Each department, agency, and instru- 
mentality of the executive branch of the 
Government, including independent agen- 
cies, is authorized and directed to furnish 
to the Commission, upon request made by 
the Chairman or Vice Chairman, such in- 
formation as the Commission deems neces- 
sary to carry out its functions under this 
joint resolution. 

(c) Subject to such rules and regulations 
as may be adopted by the Commission, the 
Chairman, without regard to the provisions 
of title 5, United States Code, governing ap- 
pointments in the competitive service, and 
without regard to the provisions of chapter 
51 and subchapter III of chapter 53 of such 
title relating to classification and General 
Schedule pay rates, shall have the power— 

(1) to appoint and fix the compensation 
of such staff personnel as he deems neces- 
sary, and 

(2) to procure temporary and intermittent 
services to the same extent as is authorized 
by section 3109 of title 5, United States 
Code, but at rates not to exceed $50 a day 
for individuals. 
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COMPENSATION OF MEMBERS 


Sec, 4. (a) Any member of the Commis- 
sion who is appointed from the executive 
branch of the Government shall serve with- 
out compensation in addition to that re- 
ceived in his regular employment, but shall 
be entitled to reimbursement for travel, sub- 
sistence, and other necessary expenses in- 
curred by him in the performance of duties 
vested in the Commission, 

(b) Members of the Commission, other 
than those referred to in subsection (a), 
shall receive compensation at the rate of 
$100 per day for each day they are engaged 
in the performance of their duties as mem- 
bers of the Commission and shall be en- 
titled to reimbursement for travel, subsist- 
ence, and other necessary expenses incurred 
by them in the performance of their duties 
as members of the Commission. 

EXPENSES OF THE COMMISSION 

Sec. 5. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, such sums as 
may be necessary to carry out this joint 
resolution, 

EXPIRATION OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 6. The Commission shall cease to exist 
ninety days after the submission of its report. 


MORATORIUM ON RATES FOR THE TRANSPORTA- 
TION OF GRAIN BY RAILROAD 


Sec. 7. Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law no common carrier by railroad 
subject to part I of the Interstate Commerce 
Act shall increase any rate for the trans- 
portation of grain in bulk until one year after 
the date on which the Commission submits 
its report pursuant to section 2(b). 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILLS 
AND RESOLUTIONS 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that, at its next 
printing, the name of the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] be added 
as a cosponsor of the bills (S. 3349 and 
S. 3350), the amendments to the cold war 
GI bill, offered to give cold war GI’s equal 
educational opportunities with those 
granted to veterans of the Korean 
conflict. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that, at 
its next printing, the name of the Sena- 
tor from Indiana [Mr. Bayn] be added 
as a consponsor of the resolution (S. Res. 
49) to express the sense of the Senate 
with respect to troop deployment in 
Europe. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 163— 
INTRODUCTION OF JOINT RESO- 
LUTION RELATING TO COMMEM- 
ORATION OF THE 100TH ANNI- 
VERSARY OF THE ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF YELLOWSTONE NA- 
TIONAL PARK 


Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, nearly 
100 years ago, a group of men started 
a revolution which has spread around 
the world. The revolution I speak of is the 
establishment of national parks. It was 
initiated on March 1, 1872, when Yellow- 
stone Park was set aside for the preserva- 
tion of irreplaceable natural resources 
and for the enjoyment of future genera- 
tions. 
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We will be celebrating the centennial 
of the establishment of the first national 
park in 1972. In addition, the World Con- 
ference on National Parks will be held 
that year in Yellowstone and Grand 
Teton National Parks. This Yellowstone 
centennial will provide us with the op- 
portunity to look forward as well as 
backward and recognize the merit of the 
‘national park idea”; to consider its 
evolution and worldwide application; to 
commemorate the contributions of those 
who gave it form and substance; and to 
evaluate its role in today’s world. 

This is a significant milestone in the 
vital process of seeing to the preserva- 
tion—in a natural state—of those 
breathtakingly beautiful areas of our 
country that serve as a tie with the past 
when our country was uncomplicated by 
urbanization. 

At this time, Mr. President, I introduce 
a joint resolution which would com- 
memorate the 100th anniversary of the 
establishment of Yellowstone National 
Park by providing for the National Park 
Centennial. . 

I ask unanimous consent that both the 
joint resolution and a letter of trans- 
mittal from the Department of the In- 
terior be printed in the Record at this 
point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint 
resolution will be received and appro- 
priately referred; and, without objec- 
tion, the joint resolution and letter of 
transmittal will be printed in the RECORD. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 163) to 
commemorate the 100th anniversary of 
the establishment of Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park by providing for the national 
park centennial, and for other purposes, 
introduced by Mr. Hansen, was received, 
read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

S.J. RES. 163 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
im Congress assembled, That the President 
is requested to issue a proclamation desig- 
nating the year 1972 as National Park Cen- 
tennial Year”, in recognition of the estab- 
lishment on March 1, 1872, of the world’s 
first national park, Yellowstone, which ad- 
vanced a new concept of land use in setting 
aside an outstanding natural area in perpe- 
tuity for the benefit and enjoyment of the 
people, 

Sec. 2. (a) There is hereby established a 
National Park Centennial Commission (here- 
inafter referred to as “the Commission”) to 
be composed of the following members: 

(1) four Members of the Senate to be ap- 
pointed by the President of the Senate; 

(2) four Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to be appointed by the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives; 

(3) the Secretary of the Interior or his 
representative; and 

(4) six persons to be appointed by the 
President from among persons not officers or 
employees of the Federal Government and 
who, in the judgment of the President, have 
outstanding knowledge and experience in the 
fields of natural and historical resource pres- 
ervation and public recreation. 

(b) The President shall designate one of 
the members appointed by him as Chairman 
of the Commission, 

(c) The members of the Commission shall 
receive no compensation for their services as 
such, but members from the legislative and 
executive branches shall be allowed necessary 
travel expenses as authorized by law for 
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Official travel, and members appointed by the 
President shall be allowed necessary travel 
expenses as authorized by section 5 of the 
Administrative Expenses Act of 1946 (5 U.S.C. 
7T3b-2). 

(d) Any vacancy in the Commission shall 
not affect its powers or functions, but shall 
be filled in the same manner as the original 
appointment, 

Src. 3. The functions of the Commission 
shall be (1) to prepare, and execute, in co- 
operation with Federal, State, local, nongov- 
ernmental agencies and organizations, and 
appropriate international organizations, a 
suitable plan for commemoration of the one 
hundredth anniversary of the beginning of 
the worldwide national park movement by 
the establishment of Yellowstone National 
Park in 1872; (2) to coordinate the activities 
of such agencies and organizations under- 
taken pursuant to such plan; and (3) to pro- 
vide, in cooperation with such agencies and 
organizations, host services for a world con- 
ference on national parks in 1972, and to 
assist in representing the United States in 
the activities of such conference. 

Src. 4. The Commission may employ, with- 
out regard to the provisions of the civil serv- 
ice laws or the Classification Act of 1949, as 
amended, such personnel as may be necessary 
to carry out its functions. 

Sec. 5. (a) The Commission is authorized 
to accept donations of money, property, or 
personal services; to cooperate with public 
and private associations and educational in- 
stitutions; and to request advice and assist- 
ance from appropriate Federal departments 
or agencies in carrying out its functions, Such 
Federal departments and agencies are au- 
thorized to furnish the Commission such 
advice and assistance with or without reim- 
bursement. To the extent it finds necessary, 
the Commission may, without regard to the 
laws and procedures applicable to Federal de- 
partments and agencies, authorize travel, 
make contracts, procure supplies, property, 
and services (including printing and pub- 
lishing), and may exercise the powers needed 
to carry out its functions efficiently and in 
the public interest. 

(b) The Director of the National Park 
Service or his designee shall be the Execu- 
tive Director of the Commission. Financial 
and administrative services (including those 
related to budgeting, accounting, financial 
reporting, personnel, and procurement) shall 
be provided the Commission by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, for which payment 
shall be made in advance, or by reimburse- 
ment, from funds of the Commission in such 
amounts as may be agreed upon by the 
Chairman of the Commission and the Secre- 
tary of the Interior: Provided, That the reg- 
ulations of the Department of the Interior 
for the collection of indebtedness of per- 
sonnel resulting from erroneous payments 
(5 U.S.C. 46e) shall apply to the collection of 
erroneous payments made to or on behalf 
of a Commission employee, and regulations 
of said Secretary for the administrative con- 
trol of funds (31 U.S.C, 665(g)) shall apply 
to appropriations of the Commission: Pro- 
vided further, That the Commission shall not 
be required to prescribe such regulations. 
e) Beginning with the end of the calen- 
dar year in which the Commission is first 
established, the Commission shall submit an- 
nual reports of its activities and plans to 
the Congress. The Commission shall submit 
a final report of its activities, including an 
accounting of funds received and expended, 
to the Congress not later than December 31, 
1973, and shall cease to exist upon submis- 
sion of said report. 

(d) Upon termination of the Commission 
and after consultation with the Archivist of 
the United States and the Secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution, the Secretary of the 
Interior may deposit all books, manuscripts, 
miscellaneous printed matter, memorabilia 
relics, and other similar materials of the 
Commission relating to the National Park 
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Centennial in Federal, State, or local libraries 
or museums or make other disposition of 
such materials. Other property acquired by 
the Commission remaining upon its termina- 
tion may be used by the Secretary of the 
Interior for purposes of the National Park 
System or may be disposed of as excess or 
surplus property, The net revenues, after 
payment of Commission expenses, derived 
from Commission activities shall be deposited 
in the Treasury of the United States. 

Sec. 6. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated such sums, but not more than 
$250,000, as may be necessary to carry out 
the provisions of this Act. 


The letter, presented by Mr. Hansen, 
is as follows: 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., April 24, 1968. 
Hon. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: Enclosed is a draft of 
a joint resolution “To commemorate the One 
Hundredth Anniversary of the establishment 
of Yellowstone National Park by providing 
for the National Park Centennial, and for 
other purposes.” 

We recommend that the joint resolution be 
referred to the appropriate committee for 
consideration, and we recommend that it be 
enacted. 

By the Act of March 1, 1872 (17 Stat. 32), 
the Congress established the first national 
park in the world—Yellowstone. The national 
park concept originated in this Act which 
recognized the need to preserve public land 
of great natural beauty and wonderment in 
perpetuity for the enjoyment of future gen- 
erations. 

To commemorate the 100th anniversary of 
the beginning of the national park move- 
ment, the enclosed joint resolution requests 
the President to issue a proclamation des- 
ignating 1972 as “National Park Centennial 
Year.” To plan the centennial activities, the 
joint resolution establishes a 15-member spe- 
cial commission, composed of four Members 
from the Senate, four Members from the 
House of Representatives, the Secretary of 
the Interior, and six non-governmental 
members appointed by the President from 
among persons having outstanding knowl- 
edge and experience in the fields of natural 
and historical resource preservation and pub- 
lic recreation. 

The national park concept is a unique 
American contribution to world culture. 
Since the establishment of the first national 
park at Yellowstone, the United States has 
developed a National Park System which 
comprises 258 separate areas and which con- 
stitutes a vast repository of our natural and 
historical heritage. Following our lead, some 
80 nations of the world have likewise devel- 
oped their own national park systems. 

We believe therefore it is appropriate to 
designate the 100th year following the estab- 
lishment of Yellowstone National Park as 
“National Park Centennial Year.” Since 1872 
was also the beginning of a world-wide move- 
ment for national parks, we believe it is fit- 
ting that representatives of other nations be 
invited to participate in the National Park 
Centennial. The appropriate vehicle for 
bringing together the knowledge and experi- 
ence of all nations in this field would be, in 
our opinion, a World Conference on National 
Parks, to be held at Yellowstone and Grand 
Teton National Parks in 1972. 

The special commission to be established 
under the enclosed joint resolution will pre- 
pare and execute the plans for the com- 
memoration of the 100th anniversary of the 
establishment of the world’s first national 
park, and will provide host services for the 
World Conference on National Parks in 
1972. In carrying out its functions, we ex- 
pect that the commission will develop and 
maintain special exhibitions on the Na- 
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tional Park System throughout the Nation, 
undertake important studies of the System 
for publication and distribution to schools 
and libraries, and encourage the develop- 
ment of nationwide and world-wide educa- 
tional programs to promote the national 
park concept. 

The estimated annual cost of the com- 
mission's activity in planning and execut- 
ing the centennial celebration is expected 
to range from about $40,000 in the early 
years to $110,000 in 1972. These expendi- 
tures will include the costs of advance plan- 
ning, travel, research, publications and ex- 
hibits, and assistance in hosting a World 
Conference on National Parks, We estimate 
that approximately $850,000 will be needed 
for all aspects of the commission’s work. 
The enclosed joint resolution provides, how- 
ever, that not more than $250,000 may be 
appropriated to carry out its provisions. Due 
to the national and international signifi- 
cance of the national park centennial, we 
expect that a substantial amount of funds 
will be donated for purposes of the com- 
mission and of the World Conference. The 
$250,000 authorized to be appropriated un- 
der this joint resolution will provide the 
funds for the initial establishment and op- 
eration of the commission. The remaining 
costs will be provided from non-Federal 
sources. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised 
that there is no objection to the presenta- 
tion of this proposed legislation from the 
standpoint of the Administration's pro- 
gram. 

Sincerely yours, 
CLARENCE F. PAUTZKE, 
Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior. 


NOTICE OF HEARING—LOWERING 
OF VOTING AGE REQUIREMENTS 


Mr, BAYH. Mr. President, as chair- 
man of the Senate Subcommittee on 
Constitutional Amendments, I wish to 
announce that it is the intention of the 
subcommittee to hold hearings May 14, 
15, and 16, 1968, on the resolutions before 
it pertaining to the lowering of voting 
age requirements. 

The hearings will be held in the audi- 
torium of the New Senate Office Building 
and will begin at 10 a.m. 

Persons who are interested in these 
hearings should contact the subcommit- 
tee staff in room 419 of the Old Senate 
Office Building, extension 3018. 


TRUST TERRITORY OF THE PACIF- 
IC ISLANDS—ANNOUNCEMENT OF 
HEARINGS 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, I wish 
to announce that the Subcommittee on 
Territories and Insular Affairs of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs will hold a hearing on Wednesday, 
May 8, on four bills relating to the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands—Senate 
Joint Resolution 96, to establish the 
Commission on the Future Political 
Status of the Trust Territory of the Pa- 
cific Islands—Micronesia; Senate Joint 
Resolution 106, regarding the status of 
the Trust Territory of the Pacific Is- 
lands; S. 3073, to promote the economic 
development of the Trust Territory of 
the Pacific Islands; and S. 3207, to 
amend section 2 of the act of June 30, 
1914, as amended, providing for the 
continuance of civil government for the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. 
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The hearing will be held in room 3110 
New Senate Office Building, beginning 
at 10 a.m. Anyone who may wish to 
testify on these proposals should contact 
the staff of the committee at the earliest 
possible time in order that a list of wit- 
nesses may be prepared. 


COUNTRY ABOVE PARTY 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
President Johnson spoke on April 25 at 
& luncheon of the Burro Club, a pri- 
vate organization of the top assistants 
to Democratic Congressmen. It might 
have been speculated that this would be 
the occasion for a partisan address. 

Nothing could be further from the 
truth. In his remarks, the President 
consistently stressed the obligation of 
public officials to address themselves to 
the broad needs of America, above all 
other considerations. For example, at 
one point, the President said: 

The Congress reaches a very dubious de- 
cision when its choices are made solely by 
head counts of a partisan division. I do not 
believe that we have arrived at any answer 
until we have truly found the national an- 
swer—the answer that all reasonable men 
can agree upon. 


The President paid generous tribute 
to the vital role of the Congress in writ- 
ing a great legislative record for all 
America. In this period of national 
stress and strain, with so many of us 
trying to bring about national unity, the 
President’s speech should be made wide- 
ly available. I ask unanimous consent 
that the text of his remarks be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 


REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT TO THE BURRO 
OLUB, CAPITOL HILL, APRIL 25, 1968 


Mr. Chairman, Mr. Speaker, Mr. Leader, 
Members of the Congress, and Members of 
the Burro’s Club: 

In a very real sense, it is good to be back 
home again—even if only for a brief visit. 
As your Chairman has told you, in this room 
some 35 years ago, I won my first political 
victory on Capitol Hill. I was elected 
Speaker of the Little Congress“ —an orga- 
nization very similar to yours. And it was 
an upset. 

On the way up here, I read an article that 
Gould Lincoln wrote in the Washington 
Star, on April 28, 1933. It is headed “Pro- 
gressives Put Over New Slate in Election 
Drive, ‘Little Congress’ Upset.” I guess they 
have been upset ever since. 

But it was a combination of Democrats 
and farm labor members. We have had some 
combinations like that since. 

We pledged ourselves to be always mind- 
ful of the forgotten man. We said “The elec- 
tion will mark a New Deal for all ‘Little Con- 
gresses’ that everyone—regardless of Party 
affillation—will receive fair, equal treatment 
from the Chair; Committees will be named 
on an equitable basis of membership and 
seniority.” 

So even then, we were not deep partisans, 
although we were rather visionary progres- 
sives—I must admit. 

The Chicago Tribune did not claim that 
my opponents had won before the votes 
were counted. But it was—I must admit—a 
surprise to most members of the club, in- 
cluding myself, when we came out on top. 

We have a far more crucial election com- 
ing up this November, As you know, I have 
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announced that I will not seek or accept our 
Party’s nomination, but that does not mean 
that I am just going to be an uninterested 
or passive bystander. 

I have a philosophy which I want to dis- 
cuss with you very briefly. I picked from 
some of the citations—the Honorary De- 
grees that have come to men in public life— 
a citation from a New England University, 
a great university—Brown University in 
Rhode Island. 

When they awarded me a Doctor's Degree 
back some 10 years ago in 1959—when I was 
connected with the Legislative Branch of 
the Government and we had a Republican 
President—the President of that New Eng- 
land University and that faculty prepared 
this citation. I have always prized it very 
highly, coming from where it did, the section 
it did, the people it did, and the quality of 
the school. 

It said: “When the Executive and the Leg- 
islature are divided, anything or nothing can 
happen. As Majority Leader of the Senate, 
you have used your political strength in the 
national interest to make it possible for the 
moderates of both Parties to join with you 
to do the possible and to seek the best. Your 
skill as a politician has been notable, but 
you have subordinated politics to national 
interest, the service for which you will best 
be remembered.” 

I would hope certainly that that is true. 
But this year I think that I could not be 
uninterested—not when the record that you 
and I have helped to make is going to be 
put before the country. 

I believe that you know, and that our chil- 
dren will know, and all history will know, 
that that is an unparalleled record. I can’t go 
over the hundreds of measures that we have 
been talking about for generations that we 
have been doing something about the last 
four years, but I do want to hit some of the 
highlights. 

In 1964, I had reviewed the campaign 
speeches of all of our Presidents and the 
documents in our Offices of the President’s 
Messages. All of our Presidents had been con- 
cerned with the poor—but it was your Con- 
gress that did something about it and passed 
the War on Poverty Act; the first time that 
poverty had been recognized as a legislative 
enactment by itself. 

The broadest civil rights laws of the cen- 
tury were passed, Abraham Lincoln, 100 years 
ago, issued the Emancipation Proclamation— 
but it was a proclamation; not a fact. And 
we have made them facts—in voting; there 
are a million more people voting who never 
voted before because of our Voting Rights 
Act. Because of our Accommodations Act, all 
people can sit at tables in public dining 
rooms and can have rooms and public accom- 
modations in hotels. 

And now the most difficult of them ali 
the Equal Housing—which we have just 
signed. 

President Truman pledged to the people 
of this country that he would recognize 
“Honor thy father and thy mother and their 
days would be long on the earth” by passing 
Medicare, 

We talked about it in campaign speeches 
525 more than 20 long years but you voted 

And you Members of the Burro Club had 
to stand up and persuade some of your own 
members to quit shimmying. 

I remember one of the most difficult jobs 
I ever did when I was a Secretary was to get 
& certain Congressman to vote for the Social 
Security Act. He really thought that it was 
socialism. And so many people thought that 
way—as they did about Medicare. 

I remember walking down the streets of 
my town as a Member of Congress after 
President Truman had made the suggestion. 
There wasn’t a doctor in the whole area who 
would hardly speak to me; we were socially 
ostracized. But anyone who is against Medi- 
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care today would be ostracized. I can’t find 
anyone who doesn’t approve of Medicare. 

We had a pioneer program of Federal Aid 
to Education. Federal aid and Federal control 
were very ugly words for years. They were 
ugly when I came in to be President. 

The B'nai B'rith invited me to be their 
principal speaker. They gave me a big award; 
it glorified my achievements. I was proud and 
I came home and talked to Lady Bird and my 
daughters about what a generous thing it 
was to do. 

But I picked up the paper the next after- 
noon and they had passed a resolution on my 
Federal Aid to Education Bill. 

I do know that centuries from now, people 
will point to what this Congress did when it 
passed 18 major educational measures in the 
past four years—and 26 major health meas- 
ures that are enduring; more than have 
been passed in all the Congresses combined. 

I know you are proud of that record— 
Model Cities, Auto Safety. The first minimum 
wage I voted on was 25 cents an hour; we 
passed one for $1.60—some little difference. 

We have new protection for consumers. 
We have meat inspection and product safety 
and flammable fabrics. 

And over the years, we have the greatest 
achievements in conservation—even since 
the Teddy Roosevelt-Gifford Pinchot days— 
with more parks and more seashores open to 
more people than ever before in our history. 

During this period, we have actually put 
more land back in the public domain than 
we have taken out, and including the inter- 
State highway system and the freeways; that 
is saying something. 

You members of the Burro’s Club helped 
write that record. You did it just as surely 
as you cast the votes that passed the bills 
or if you had signed the law as the President 
did. 

Anyone who has spent any time on Capitol 
Hill knows the vital role that an assistant 
plays in the legislative process. When I came 
here they told me no Congressman was any 
better than his secretary. That was before we 
called them Administrative Assistants and 
Special Assistants. 

This record I just talked to you about is a 
Democratic record. But it was not achieved 
at all by bitter partisanship. It wasn’t written 
by men who cared more for Party label than 
they did for public interest. The secret of our 
success, I think, as a Party, lies in our belief 
that serving the people and meeting their 
needs without concern for any narrow 
ideology or any special interest is really the 
only criteria and the only standard of good 
government. 

Now, that has been my personal philoso- 
phy. Many years ago, when I served as 
Majority Leader, I remember saying that our 
political philosophies are the sum of our 
life experiences. They cannot be squeezed 
into any one- or two-word label that you 
hang around your neck. They should not 
sacrifice the life and blood of individuality 
by any sterile dogma or any canned defi- 
nition. 

Ten years ago I was writing an article on 
my philosophy when I was a Member of the 
Senate. That article was published in the 
Texas Quarterly, a magazine of the Univer- 
sity of Texas, where I hope to teach and lec- 
ture some before long. Some of you here in 
this room may remember that article. The 
rest of you may find something of value in 
it for your own public lives. 

I want to repeat part of it today because 
it has been my basic faith throughout the 
years. I said in that article what I said 
the other night in my March 31st speech. “I 
am a free man first; an American second; 
a United States Senator third; and a Demo- 
crat fourth—in that order.” 

I described the roots of my personal faith, 
the first principles of my public philosophy. 
Here is the way I described them: “First, 
every American has something to say and 
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under our system he has a right to an au- 
dience.” And plenty of them had it under 
my Administration—I can assure you, 

“Second, there is always a national answer 
to each national problem. 

“Third, achievement of the full potential 
of our resources, physical, human and other- 
wise, is the highest purpose of government 
policies—next to the protection of those 
rights that we regard as inalienable. 

“Fourth, that waste is the continuing 
enemy of our society and the prevention of 
waste—waste of resources, waste of lives, 
waste of opportunity—is the most dynamic 
of the responsibilities of our government.” 

Now, these were very simple personal be- 
liefs. They were expressed 10 years ago. But 
they are my beliefs and they were not 
adopted from some textbook and they were 
not adopted from some other man. They 
have grown with me and they have stayed 
with me during the years I was a Member of 
the “Little Congress” and its Speaker. They 
have been with me for almost 60 years now. 
I can tell you that these beliefs have 
strengthened me and they have sustained 
me. And they have led me to one funda- 
mental conviction and I put that down in 
that article. This is what it said: 

“The Congress reaches a very dubious de- 
cision when its choices are made solely by 
head counts of a partisan division. I do not 
believe that we have arrived at any answer 
until we have truly found the national an- 
swer—the answer that all reasonable men 
can agree upon. 

“Our work is not done until that answer is 
found, even if the process requires years of 
our lives.” 

I remember a great Speaker of that body 
who Speaker McCormack and I worked 
closely with for years. He said to me one 
time that the thing he was so proud of our 
Party for was that we do not hate their 
Presidents. Just because they are not mem- 
bers of our Party, we don't go around hating 
their Presidents. 

Last night I spoke to a gathering in Chi- 
cago. I took along with me an excerpt from 
a statement that I made back in 1953 when 
our Party was rather disorganized and we 
had just had a great war hero elected to 
Office and we had been turned out of power. 
As & very young man I had become a leader 
of the Senate Democrats because I think no 
one else over there who had been around long 
enough would want the job. 

It was the afternoon of January 2, given 
to the Democratic Conference of the Senate. 
I said: “My colleagues, we are now in the 
minority. I have never agreed with the state- 
ment that it is the business of the opposi- 
tion to oppose. That was a very famous state- 
ment attributed to a very famous American 
who was then the Majority Leader whose 
name was Robert Taft. He said: ‘It is the 
business of the opposition to oppose’.” 

I said I did not agree with that statement. 
“I do not believe the American people have 
sent us here merely to obstruct. I believe we 
are here to fight for a positive program, a 
program geared not to opposing the majority, 
but to serving America. I think that is the 
real desire of every good Democrat, even 
though he may disagree as to methods, 

“So, working together, I think we can do 
more than preserve the gains of the past 20 
years that we have legislated. I think we can 
go forward today, even though we are in the 
minority, with a positive program—a pro- 
gram that is pro-American and not anti- 
Republican. If we go forward as positive 
Americans and not negative oppositionists I 
am convinced that the time is not too far 
distant when the Democratic Party will again 
be in the majority.” 

Two years later, we were in the majority in 
the Congress. And we kept that majority for 
six years of that eight-year Republican ad- 
ministration—because of that philosophy. 
We have elected two Democratic Presidents 
since that philosophy was expressed. 
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If we continue to act on those beliefs—if 
we will continue to act in that atmosphere— 
elections will take care of themselves, the 
Democratic Party will remain in the majority, 
our national challenges will be faced, our 
national answers will be found and the 
American people will prosper and the world 
will share in the new blessings that we could 
achieve by unity. 

You and I and the Democratic candidate 
will be taking that faith to the country again 
this year. I made my announcement and one 
of the most motivating reasons for that an- 
nouncement was that no one in the world— 
no one who sought our treasure or tried to 
stall freedom—could have any doubt that 
any person in this country—candidate or 
non-candidate—could effectively pressure 
this President and his actions for at least the 
next nine months; that we were going to be 
above and beyond any petty, mean, personal, 
selfish, partisan action or any cowardly ac- 
tion, because I honestly believe that there are 
those in the world who would not hesitate to 
take advantage of any weakness in our sys- 
tem that they could detect or any differences 
that they could exploit. 

So, I would hope that I could remove my- 
self from the nosecone of a volcano, where 
I could act independently and with com- 
plete liberty, with only one criteria—the 
greatest good for the greatest number and 
providing a national answer to a national 
problem and an international answer to an 
international condition. 

And that is what we propose to do. 

I would hope that you would not be per- 
sonally critical or that you would not be vi- 
tuperative or you would not hate or you 
would not descend to the level of narrow- 
ness or selfishness or trying to carry out a 
burning personal ambition for ambition’s 
sake only. 

I hope that we can unite around the 
standards that I have expressed today and 
I would hope that we can hold them high, 
because I genuinely believe that if we do, 
the voters will respond to them as they have 
in seven out of the last nine Presidential 
elections since 1932 and in 16 out of the 
18 Congressional elections in the same pe- 
riod. 

With that record, and with that faith. I 
have not the slightest doubt—not the slight- 
est doubt—that any would-be divisive force 
will ever make any serious in-roads in this 
country. 

I would conclude only by saying this: That 
the longer you live, the more you learn. But 
what I am saying now, I knew when I came 
here—that there are no more dedicated peo- 
ple in the rice paddies of Vietnam or patrol- 
ling the DMZ in Korea, or protecting free- 
dom in Germany at “his hour than the men 
and women who serve this Government; 
particularly those who serve this Congress. 
Your Speaker and your Majority Leader are 
examples of highest patriotism, greatest in- 
tellect, absolute complete integrity and con- 
fidence. 

But most of all, their every act—their 
every test—has been the greatest good for 
the greatest number of people. 

That is why we are all here, actually. The 
Good Lord put us here to better humanity. 
Otherwise there is no excuse for us. I hope 
that the Democratic Party—not as Demo- 
crats, not as sectionalists, not as regionalists, 
not as members of any church or any race— 
but as human beings, will never forget that 
they are free men first; that they are Ameri- 
cans second; that they are agents of the 
public—public servants third; and Demo- 
crats fourth—but always in that order. 

If we do what is best for America, don’t 
you ever have the slightest doubt that Amer- 
ica will do what is best for you. 

Thank you. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. President, we have 
those clippings you mentioned in your speech 
that were made 35 years ago when you were 
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elected Speaker of the “Little Congress” in 
a frame. 

We deeply appreciate your coming to visit 
with us. We think you are a great American. 
We are proud of you—and most of us wish 
you were running. 

The PRESIDENT. Apropos to what the Chair- 
man has just said, I want to repeat what I 
said in Chicago last night. I said one of the 
men in the White House Press Corps said: 
“Mr. President, why are you going to a Party 
dinner in Chicago?” 

I said: “Because I like to go to Party 
dinners, and I used to be in politics myself.” 


EDNA FERBER’S 82-YEAR-LONG 
ODYSSEY ENDS 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, Ameri- 
ca’s best-known woman novelist, Edna 
Ferber, died recently, but her remark- 
able works of literature will be read and 
enjoyed by generations to come. The un- 
forgettable stories recorded by Miss 
Ferber depict American life and atti- 
tudes exhibiting great insight and sensi- 
tivity, along with a sharp and keen wit. 
These tales will live on as an eternal 
tribute to this author and will guaran- 
tee to Edna Ferber an important place 
in the annals of American literature. 

Miss Ferber grew up in Appleton, 
Wis., where her character and sense of 
humor were nurtured by the color and 
vitality of this great Wisconsin commu- 
nity. Whether bobsledding on the Ap- 
pleton streets, picnicking along the Fox 
River, or picking flowers from the scenic 
countryside, the young Edna blos- 
somed and began to accumulate the 
wealth of information that she would 
later share with all of mankind. 

Appletonians can justifiably be proud 
of Edna Ferber as well as the commu- 
nity where she grew up. Recently, Mr. 
James Auer wrote an article about Edna, 
warm and friendly, as was Miss Ferber, 
which was published in Appleton’s fine 
newspaper, the Post Crescent. I ask 
unanimous consent that the article be 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

APPLETON’S EDNA FERBER—82- YEAR-LONG 

ODYSSEY ENDS 
(By James Auer) 

An 82-year odyssey that led from a grocery 
store in Kalamazoo, Mich., to a penthouse 
on New York’s Park Avenue, ended Tuesday 
for America’s best-known woman novelist, 
Edna Ferber. 

Miss Ferber, who began her writing career 
in 1904 as a $3-a-week reporter for the old 
Appleton Daily Crescent and who frequently 
drew on characters and incidents observed 
during her eight years as a resident of the 
Fox River Valley, had been seriously ill for 
several months. 

She died in her New York apartment, where 
she had been confined. A funeral service will 
be held Thursday in New York. 

“It’s wonderful being a writer,” Edna 
Ferber once told an interviewer. “I wouldn't 
be anything else.” 

POPULAR TOUCH 

And, indeed, she was the American writer, 
par excellence, drawing with imagination 
and an unfailing popular touch upon the 
richness of the nation’s legacy of historical 
fact and folklore. 

In “So Big”, for which she received the 
Pulitzer Prize in 1924, she wrote of a Wis- 
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consin woman who found beauty in the cab- 
bages she raised on her truck farm. “Come 
and Get It” (1935) was a vigorous and pene- 
trating story of the lumber kings of the 
Wisconsin north woods, 

“Cimarron” (1929) took Miss Ferber's 
readers to the Oklahoma of pioneer days; 
“Saratoga Trunk” (1941) dealt with high 
society and the railroad wars ranging from 
Creole New Orleans to Saratoga Springs in 
the 1880's; “Great Son“ (1945) traced one 
Seattle family through four generations, and 
“Giant” (1952) lifted the ten-gallon lid off 
a Texas few readers knew—and few Texans 
were willing to recognize. 


SHOW BOAT 


But it was “Show Boat” (1926) with which 
Miss Ferber reached an enduring plateau of 
popular recognition. The basis of one of the 
most successful musical dramas of the Amer- 
ican stage, filmed three times, and a best- 
seller for more than a decade. “Show Boat” 
introduced into American folklore such now- 
legendary characters as the dashing gambler 
Gaylord Ravenal, the tragic Julie, the lovely 
Magnolia—and lovable Cap’n Andy. 

Miss Ferber herself attributed her success 
as a writer to an almost uncanny ability to 
project herself into any environment, any 
dramatic situation. She didn’t have to see 
or visit a place, or even experience a situ- 
ation, in order to write about it, she insisted. 

“I have never been on the Mississippi or 
in the Deep South,” she once said. “I wrote 
‘Show Boat’. I know nothing of farms or 
farming, which forms the background of 
‘So Big.’ I wrote ‘Cimarron’ after spending 
10 days in Oklahoma.” 

JOY OF LIVING 

Intensely aware of the joy of living, she 
relished hard work and controversy, writing 
in the first volume of her autobiography, 
“A Peculiar Treasure,” which told of her 
life up through 1938: 

“To be alive is a fine thing. It is the 
finest thing in the world, though hazardous. 
It is a unique thing. It happens only once 
in a lifetime. To be alive, to know consciously 
that you are alive, and to relish that knowl- 
edge—this is a kind of magic.” 

Life for Edna Ferber began in Kalamazoo, 
Mich., on Aug. 15, 1885. The daughter of 
storekeeper Jacob Ferber and his wife, Julia 
Newmann Ferber, Edna moved with her 
family to Ottumwa, Iowa, when she was 
three, and on to Appleton seven years later. 

The first 10 years of Edna Ferber's life were 
not entirely untroubled. Her father’s eye- 
sight had failed gradually, and the store on 
which they depended for a livelihood failed 
to prosper. Understandably, then, the typi- 
cal American small town of Appleton (popu- 
lation 16,000) looked particularly good to 
the beleaguered Ferbers as they arrived in 
1897. 

“Perhaps pioneer families of sixty years 
before, coming upon a cool green oasis after 
heart-breaking days through parched desert 
and wind-swept plains, must have felt much 
as the Ferber family did as it appeared in 
Appleton, Wisconsin, and looked about at 
the smiling valley in whose arms the town 
so contentedly nestled,” she wrote in her 
autobiography. 

For many years the Ferbers operated a 
store on College Avenue. 

As Barbara Kaiser, of the State Historical 
Society of Wisconsin, recalled in the Badger 
History magazine for March, 1961: 


WARM AND FRIENDLY 


“The people were warm and friendly and 
Edna enjoyed her life. She went to school, 
rode her bicycle, and played with other chil- 
dren her own age. In spring and summer they 
picked wild flowers in the country and in 
autumn they gathered nuts. They had pic- 
nics along the Fox River. In winter they 
went ice skating on the same river or bob- 
sled-catching in the Appleton streets. 
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“The Ferbers loved the theater and when- 
ever traveling actors and actresses visited 
Appleton, the whole family—Edna, her older 
sister, Fannie, and her mother and father— 
went to see the plays. Edna, particularly, 
loved everything about acting and wanted to 
be a part of the theater. She began recit- 
ing at school programs and socials when she 
was small, Shortly after she came to Apple- 
ton she won a silver medal in a speaking 
contest. At Ryan High School she was often 
the leading lady in school plays. A member 
of the school literary and debating society 
in her senior year, she won first place in the 
state-wide speaking contest in Madison, Al- 
most everyone in Appleton greeted her at the 
train station when she returned home. Edna 
was a heroine as the townspeople celebrated 
her success with a huge bonfire near the 
school and a present of a loving cup,” 


NEWSPAPER JOB 


Upon graduation from Ryan High School, 
Edna hoped to go on to college, majoring 
in speech, with a career on the stage as her 
eventual goal. But her father’s long illness 
had drained the family coffers, and Edna 
found herself applying for a newspaper job, 
instead of admission as a college freshman. 

At 17 she became the first girl reporter 
the Appleton Daily Crescent had ever had. 
For a year and a half, during the editorship 
of Sam Ryan, she covered a variety of 
“beats”—storing up information about the 
local people that would become valuable to 
her years later, as a writer of fiction. 

The city editor of the Crescent was not 
entirely pleased with her writing style, how- 
ever, and after some 18 months in the em- 
ploy of the Crescent, Edna Ferber was re- 
lieved of her job. Broken-hearted, she sought 
employment with the Milwaukee Journal, for 
which she had been writing local stories, 
and left Appleton to live in Milwaukee. 


HEALTH BREAKS 


One morning, some four years later, Edna 
fainted as she was dressing to leave for 
the office. Her health had temporarily broken, 
and she was taken black to Appleton to re- 
cuperate. While she was on the mend, she 
purchased a battered old typewriter and, in 
her characteristic, four-finger style, began 
pecking out the story of Dawn O'Hara, a 
Milwaukee newspaperwoman. 

Although she did not know it at the time, 
Edna Ferber’s newspaper days were over. 
Her career as a writer of fiction had begun. 

In the years that followed, one Ferber 
success followed another. “Dawn O'Hara” 
(1911) which sold 10,000 copies the first 
season; “Roast Beef Medium” (1913), the 
first of a series of books about the lovable 
traveling saleswoman, Emma McChesney; 
“The Girls” (1921), a critical and popular 
success which caused critic H. L. Mencken to 
say that Edna Ferber’s talent had... 
Burst into full flower“, and, of course, the 
historical novels culminating in Ice Palace” 
(1958) a dramatic novel of Alaska. 

Although she never acted on a Broad- 
way stage, Miss Ferber enjoyed notable suc- 
cess as a playwright, collaborating with 
George S. Kaufman on such major produc- 
tions as “The Royal Family”, “Dinner at 
Eight”, “Stage Door“, “The Land is Bright” 
and “Bravo!” 

NEVER FORGOT 

Through it all, however, she never forgot 
Appleton—nor did Appleton forget her. In 
the early 20s she delivered a lecture, in 
which she discussed two of her short stories, 
from the stage of the Lawrence Memorial 
Chapel. And through the years she made 
quiet, unpublicized visits to spend a few 
days with local friends. 

Of her Wisconsin years, Miss Ferber wrote 
in her autobiography: 

“We had spent 13 years in Appleton, as a 
family. My Milwaukee interlude was now 
as much a thing of the past as Appleton 
was to be. The lovely little town had treated 
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us well. Always I was to think of it with 
affection.” 

But no place, and no personal association, 
meant as much to Miss Ferber as did her 
books—her children. She once recalled, in 
reference to her written works: 

“Unmarried female writers have one ad- 
vantage over their wedded female con- 
temporaries, They can lavish more time and 
energy on their children, of which I, as a 
spinster, have had 32—or is it 33? One loses 
count,” 


VIOLENCE HAS NO PLACE HERE 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to insert 
in the Recorp a thoughtful article writ- 
ten by Mr. Austin V. Wood, the article 
having appeared in the Parkersburg, 
W. Va., News of April 21, 1968. The article 
is entitled “Violence Has No Place Here.” 

There being no objection the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD 
as follows: 


Viotence Has NO PLACE Here—KInc’s 
Memory HONORED BY PRAYER 


(By Austin V. Wood) 


This cannot go on. Unless the entire prob- 
lem of race relationship is immediately re- 
moyed from all considerations of political 
expediency, we face the distinct possibility of 
civil war. The assassination of Martin Luther 
King, regrettable as it was, gave reason 
neither to the rioting that followed nor to 
the hasty action of our Congress in passing 
the open housing legislation. And our poli- 
ticilans played the leading role in creating 
the atmosphere which encouraged such re- 
action. The mass invasion of the King home 
by our political opportunists was not only 
an insult to Dr. King’s family, but as well 
robbed his funeral of much of the dignity to 
which it was entitled. May anyone be so 
naive as to imagine that the ostentatious 
posturing of our various candidates for high 
office was dictated by sympathy for Mrs. King 
or her children? 

The spontaneous memorial services held 
all over the nation seem to me an entirely 
different matter. These meetings signified 
far more than appreciation of the wife of 
Dr. King. They expressed on behalf of all 
good citizens, white and black, a fervent 
prayer for peaceful adjustment of all our 
differences and total abhorrence of violence 
on either side. 

The complete fallacy of the political ap- 
proach has been demonstrated over the past 
several years. Despite all of our legislation 
we have failed to bring about social justice. 
By encouraging protests which have been 
in violation of laws we have widened the gap 
between our races to an extent truly alarm- 
ing. To me this proves that the fundamental 
basis of our racial unrest is psychological 
rather than physical. Negroes wish to be 
accepted as American citizens with all the 
rights and freedoms inherent in such citizen- 
ship. They do not necessarily wish to live in 
predominantly white neighborhoods or at- 
tend predominantly white schools, but they 
do not want to be barred from such neigh- 
borhoods or such schools merely by the inci- 
dent of race or color. 

No amount of political jockeying can ac- 
complish the mutual respect and under- 
standing that is completely essential to solu- 
tion, To be sure legislation has been needed 
and will be needed in the future, but legis- 
lation is not the end. It is only the means. 

The recent riots in Washington prove that 
slum clearance and jobs and education are 
not the basic involvement. Two thirds of the 
Washington population is Negro, They have 
a Negro mayor, many Negro judges, and vari- 
ous other Negro holders of high office. Unem- 
ployment is almost non-existent. There is 
fully adequate housing and the schools are 
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fully integrated. And yet they rioted and 
looted and burned. Where may we look for 
blame other than to the administration which 
has permitted inflammatory speeches by our 
radical Negro leaders and has all but guar- 
anteed immunity from prosecution for those 
defying the law under the emblem of inte- 
gration. Decent Negro citizens have borne the 
brunt of all riot destruction and yet it is the 
rabid integrationists who complain of orders 
issued to Chicago police. “Arson, attempted 
arson, burglary, and attempted burglary are 
forcible felonies. Such forces as is necessary, 
including deadly force, shall be used to pre- 
vent the commission of these offenses and to 
prevent the escape of perpetrators.” That al- 
ways has been the law. Why the lamenta- 
tions of the radicals and “do gooders?” 

Undoubtedly jobs and housing and edu- 
cation are needed and there should be no 
niggardliness in supplying such advantages to 
deserving. But just as undoubtedly you can- 
not give jobs to those who refuse to work. 
You cannot force education upon those with 
no desire to learn, There is no obligation to 
furnish decent housing for those who fail to 
maintain it decently. 

There is much evidence that men of good 
will will work together if our government will 
restrain the small minority who create most 
of the trouble. No decent man regardless of 
color wants violence and hate. Only the un- 
scrupulous few profit from dissension. 


HOW WALT WHITMAN ROSTOW 
VIEWS THE WAR 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, although 
the critics of our President are quick to 
find fault with the fact that we have not 
rushed to fulfill Hanoi’s stated desire to 
sit down in Warsaw or Phnom Penh, 
others, it seems, have not been so quick 
to put down in plain terms the reasons 
why this country not only does not but 
cannot settle for an unacceptable site for 
preliminary peace talks. 

While the critics are quick to fix upon 
Walt Whitman Rostow, the President’s 
adviser on national security affairs, as 
the bogeyman in this current diplomatic 
snarl over a site for a meeting with Ha- 
noi’s representatives, there have been few 
attempts to examine just what it is that 
this respected economic historian is up to 
in the basement of the White House. 

In yesterday’s Washington Evening 
Star, however, Richard Wilson did much 
to correct both of these omissions in 
a column entitled Rostow's Influence 
and How He Views the War.” Mr. Wilson 
writes: 

Rostow is positive and constructive in his 
views without the dark forebodings of the 
frightened men who wish to retreat into a 
new isolationism. 


He believes this is a watershed period 
in history and, thus, negotiations with 
the Communists should be regarded as 
a great historical event not to be entered 
into except with the clearest understand- 
ing that the United States intends to 
continue to influence the course of events 
in Asia. This makes it doubly important 
that negotiations not be entered into in 
what Wilson calls “some back alley of 
a Communist capital where America’s 
allies cannot even go and where Ameri- 
can representatives may be exposed to 
taunting indignities.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Wilson’s column be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
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was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Rosrow's INFLUENCE AND How HE VIEWS 
THE WAR 
(By Richard Wilson) 

Walt Whitman Rostow is coming under 
attack as a bad influence on President John- 
son and so it may be useful to examine just 
what it is that this respected economic his- 
torian is up to. 

Rostow, a professor from Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, is President John- 
son’s chief White House adviser on national 
security affairs with much experience in gov- 
ernment and an unblemished record of good 
judgment on the nature of Communist-con- 
trolled governments and their aims. 

He is, in Washington’s stilted terminology, 
a hawk, and his critics deride him as a profes- 
sorial generalissimo running a war 10,000 
miles away from his command post in the 
basement of the White House. 

It is true that the professor holds forth in 
an information and analysis center in the 
basement of the White House, complete with 
“situation room,” charts, files of captured 
intelligence material, and elaborate statis- 
tical analyses of casualty rates and captured 
weapons. 

But if Rostow is running the war this will 
come as a surprise to President Johnson, 
General Westmoreland and Secretary Rusk. 
Yet it is true that President Johnson sees 
the war in important ways through the eyes 
of Rostow, and this is what dismays the 
dovish elements in the State Department 
and Congress. 

Rostow is in no hurry to make a deal with 
Ho Chi Minh under demeaning circum- 
stances because it is not necessary or desira- 
ble in the existing military situation. He 
has therefore strongly opposed preliminary 
talks in Warsaw or Phnom Penh and has 
urged holding the meeting in one of sev- 
eral more neutral places in Asia. This infuri- 
ates some of the State Department people 
who wish to hurry up and settle the war, 
but it is more probable that Rostow in this 
ease is reflecting Johnson rather than infu- 
encing him, 

Johnson does not want a fake or phony 
peace and Rostow shares that view from a 
historian’s standpoint. In his view we are 
at a historic turning point which will fix the 
direction of Asia and a large part of the rest 
of the world for 50 years into the future. 

Rostow is positive and constructive in his 
views without the dark forebodings of the 
frightened men who wish to retreat into a 
new isolationism. He speculates that the 
struggle in Vietnam may be the last great 
confrontation of the postwar era, and that 
the resolution of this struggle could be made 
the closing of one chapter in modern history 
and the opening of another. 

Ho Chi Minh in this context is the last of 
a long series of romantic revolutionaries with 
his dream of hegemony over all of South- 
east Asia. When he passes, the nations of 
Southeast Asia can go about the practical 
business of improving life within natural 
geographic boundaries. It may be the same 
in China when Mao passes and we may be 
witnessing now the slow emergence of a new 
China with aims compatible with an orderly 
world. 

If this is a true watershed period in history, 
as Rostov believes, it is all the more rea- 
son why negotiations with the Communists 
should be regarded as a great historical 
event not to be entered into except with 
the clearest understanding that the United 
States intends to continue to influence the 
course of events in Asia, It is therefore high- 
ly important that the meetings not be held 
in some back alley of a Communist capital 
where America’s allies cannot even go and 
where American representatives may be ex- 
posed to taunting indignities. 
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This, of course, is a view quite different 
from the views of those who wish to wash 
out the war and forget about it as quickly 
as possible. 

In the most practical sense Rostow is prob- 
ably trying to make his own concepts come 
true so that in the future the Vietnam war 
will have been the ridge of the watershed 
from which would flow a new world in which 
confrontation with communism would no 
longer be the dominant political and military 
factor. 

All this, in fact, is quite far removed from 
the ordinary bomb-the-hell-out-of-’em 
hawkish point of view. It is, on the contrary, 
an effort to give important historical mean- 
ing to the sacrifices men have made in the 
jungles and highlands of a distant country. 

To the extent, therefore, that Rostow en- 
courages the President not to “bug out” of 
the Vietnam war, to the extent that he en- 
courages him to end his presidency with a 
clear conscience, to the extent that he helps 
the President keep this war in its potential 
historical perspective, Rostow's influence 
cannot be all bad. 


ANTI-SEMITISM STILL FLOURISHES 
IN COMMUNIST POLAND 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, the re- 
cent events in Poland dramatically il- 
lustrate that anti-Semitism is still flour- 
ishing within that Communist-controlled 
country. As an American, I deplore the 
repressive acts taken by the Gomulka 
regime, and as a man of conscience I am 
repulsed by this persecution of Polish 
Jewry. 

On April 4, 1968, Mr. Joseph L. Pudlo, 
Jr., national commander of the Polish 
Legion, joined with his counterpart, Mr. 
Samuel Samuels, of the Jewish War Vet- 
erans, in issuing a news release condemn- 
ing the Government of Poland. The joint 
statement of these two important vet- 
erans groups marks the first time they 
have joined in a common declaration. 
In these days of trouble, all signs of good 
will are important to the Nation’s morale. 

I ask unanimous consent that the re- 
lease be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

POLISH AND JEWISH VETERANS ORGANIZATIONS 
JOINTLY CONDEMN POLISH ANTI-SEMITISM 

WASHINGTON.—Two American veterans or- 
ganizations, one Polish-American and one 
of American Jews, today joined in condemn- 
ing the mounting wave of Polish anti- 
Semitism sweeping that unhappy country. 

Joseph L. Pudlo, Jr., National Commander 
of the Polish Legion of American Veterans, 
U.S.A., and Samuel Samuels, National Com- 
mander of the Jewish War Veterans of the 
U.S.A., decried the vicious scapegoating of the 
remaining Jews of Poland, the few thousand 
left after brutal decimation by the Nazis, as 
allegedly responsible for the ferment in Po- 
land today. 

“The common ties that bind our two veter- 
ans groups, our Americanism and our service 
in the uniform of the United States in time 
of war, emphasize our joint voice crying out 
against the bloodless genocide threatening 
Polish Jewry today,” stated the two National 
Commanders. 

“On the 25th anniversary of the Warsaw 
Ghetto uprising, when the brutal Nazi dicta- 
torship murdered most of Warsaw’s Jewry 
while another brutal dictatorship, the Com- 
munists, stood by in acquiescence, it is a dou- 
bly grievous blow to justice and harmony 
among men that people should still be per- 
secuted solely because of their faith.” 

Americans of all backgrounds and men of 
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good will everywhere were urged by the Na- 
tional Commanders of the Polish Legion and 
the Jewish War Veterans of America pub- 
licly to protest the persecution of Polish Jews 
by the Communists. 

National Commanders Pudlo and Samuels 
also warned against the possibility of the de- 
ceptive trap lurking in Gomulka’s offer“ to 
allow Polish Jews to emigrate at will. Too 
often, warned the two National Commanders, 
similar Communist “offers” have resulted in 
the Jews being marked as “enemies of the 
state” when they signed up for the promised 
emigration. 

The joint statement of the two National 
Commanders marked the first time that these 
two national veterans organizations in the 
United States had joined in a common 
declaration. 

The Polish Legion of American Veterans 
represent the more than one million Amer- 
icans of Polish descent who have served the 
U. S. in American wars. 

The Jewish War Veterans of the United 
States of America is the oldest active war 
veterans organization in the country. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON APPOINTS 
GEORGE BALL AS AMBASSADOR 
TO THE UNITED NATIONS 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, Pres- 
ident Johnson has chosen a brilliant 
successor to Arthur Goldberg as U.S. Am- 
bassador to the United Nations—former 
Under Secretary of State George W. Ball. 

George Ball is ably qualified to carry 
America’s hopes for peace before the na- 
tions of the world. 

He has had a long and distinguished 
career of service to his Government, and 
to his country. He has served his Nation 
at a time of peace and during its hours of 
war. 

His work with the Lend-Lease Admin- 
istration, Strategic Bombing Survey, and 
French Supply Council during, and just 
after, the Second World War won him 
the French Legion of Honor and the U.S. 
Medal for Freedom. 

For 6 long years, from 1961 to 1966, 
George Ball served both President Ken- 
nedy and President Johnson with high 
distinction as Under Secretary of State 
for Economic Affairs. 

America’s hope for enduring world 
harmony rest heavily on the viability of 
the United Nations. In George Ball, the 
United Nations has gained a great ad- 
vocate for peace and our Nation an ar- 
ticulate spokesman and skillful diplo- 
mat. 

He replaces Arthur Goldberg, whose 
brilliance and tenacity in the cause of 
peace have won him an enduring place 
in the halls of the United Nations. He 
represented the United States through 3 
years of continual crises with great abil- 
ity and untiring devotion. America is 
most fortunate to have a man of George 
Ball’s caliber to replace him. 


NEW ROLE FOR VISTA ALUMNI 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, one of 
America’s great and growing resources is 
our thousands of citizens who have com- 
pleted service with the Peace Corps and 
VISTA programs. These selfless veterans 
of service to humanity are making a pro- 
nounced impact on our society after they 
complete their fixed terms of service. 

An article published in the Chelsea 
Clinton News of April 18 describes some 
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of the effect that VISTA volunteers are 
having on our communities after they 
complete their l-year terms of service. 
VISTA, as a part of the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity, is rewarding the 
confidence and funds that Congress and 
the American people have invested into 
it by continuing to serve the poor beyond 
the official terms of the program. I know 
that the article will be of special interest 
to all; therefore, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

New RoLE For VISTA ALUMNI 


Once a VISTA worker, always a VISTA 
worker. That's the sentiment of about 90 
former VISTA volunteers in New York City 
who have given their year of service, but still 
feel a continuing commitment to helping 
solve the problems of our society. 

Harnessing their energy and good inten- 
tions, they formed the VISTA Alumni Asso- 
ciation last fall, and set to work. Many are 
names well known to Chelsea and Clinton 
residents. Herbie Alvarez, a former volunteer 
in Chelsea, now working with the Model 
Cities program, is president of the alumni 
association which operates out of Silke Han- 
sen’s office at the Lower West Side Com- 
munity Progress Center on 34th Street. Miss 
Hansen was hired by the CPC after her vol- 
unteer year was over, Others include Chuck 
Mahone and Emery Colter. 

At first the group thought of starting a 
community action project of their own, using 
VISTA volunteers, like many other organi- 
zations do, But they found a unique role for 
themselves and a way of filling a wide gap 
between many community organizations. 

“The big problem we found are people who 
are interested in the civil rights problem, 
but are just not doing anything about it. 
We are trying to make the middle class 
community aware of what they can do and 
how to do it, and the importance of their 
doing it,” Miss Hansen said. “If we are going 
to make non-violence work, we have got to 
get people who support these aims involved 
in the struggle. Many of us come from mid- 
die class backgrounds and we know what 
the problems of becoming involved are. We 
may be able to help.” 

The VISTA alumni have been meeting 
with the members of the Southern Chris- 
tian Leadership Conference, Peace Corps re- 
turnees and other groups in planning meet- 
ings at the Brotherhood-in-Action building 
recently. 

Their immediate project is collecting food, 
clothing, bedding, medical supplies and sign- 
ing up babysitters for the Poor People’s 
March on Washington which Dr. Martin 
Luther King had planned to lead on April 22. 
Some of the supplies will be used as well to 
aid people who were hurt in the recent riots 
in various cities. 


UTILITY CONSUMERS’ COUNSEL 
BILL DRAWS ENTHUSIASTIC RE- 
SPONSE 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, since 
the introduction on February 6 of the 
Utility Consumers’ Counsel Act of 1968, 
I have received reactions from regula- 
tors, educators, students of public policy, 
and interested consumers throughout the 
country. For the most part the approxi- 
mately 200 persons whose comments I 
received have enthusiastically supported 
the bill. A few were critical. Some had 
suggested improvements. All in all, these 
letters poignantly reflect the tremendous 
need for more information on utilities, 
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improved regulation, and more adequate 
protection of consumer interests. 

I believe some of these reactions and 
suggested changes will be of interest to 
Senators at this time. 

From State utility commissioners, I 
have received several candid and 
thoughtful letters describing the difficul- 
ties encountered by their understaffed 
and overloaded commissions in trying ef- 
fectively to regulate the billion dollar 
utilities within their jurisdiction and 
provide some degree of protection for the 
consumer. The commissions, limited in 
the information they require, are neces- 
sarily limited in the evaluations they can 
make regarding any company. Many 
have difficulty attracting qualified staff 
needed to effectively handle any rate 
case. State legislatures continue their 
reluctance to increase commission ap- 
propriations. One detects a feeling of 
helplessness among many of the regula- 
tors, within the academic community 
and certainly among the captive cus- 
tomers. 


A rate division director of a Western 
commission writes: 


We recognize our deficiencies to properly 
cope with the situation with which we are 
confronted as evidenced by the FCC investi- 
gation of AT&T. This Company with its many 
subsidiaries is most difficult to fully and 
properly evaluate from a regulatory stand- 
point, Particularly is this true insofar as the 
low-budgeted and inadequately-staffed states 
are concerned, 

Assuming that your bill and the counsel 
created thereby would not be used to re- 
place the state’s function, but rather to as- 
sist the states in the performance of their 
duties, we are most happy to endorse S. 2933 
and trust it will receive favorable considera- 
tion. 


A recently appointed commissioner in 
another Western State writes: 


In my brief tenure as a public utility reg- 
ulator, it has been my experience that the 
consumer is not adequately protected from 
harsh business practices and substantial 
rates of the legalized monopolistic utility 
companies providing him with necessary 
services. If the situation is to improve, the 
help of the Federal government is necessary. 


The chairman of a southern commis- 
sion relates his concern over the diffi- 
culty in attracting qualified staff: 


I believe it extremely important that com- 
missions be consumer oriented and in that 
sense I mean both commissioners and staff. 
Adequate staff is important to furnish to 
commissioners good information that will 
provide the foundation for good decisions. 
Unless the commissioners themselves are 
willing to accept good information, the best 
staff in the world will be of little value. 

I believe our Commission to be one that 
is consumer oriented. We experience, how- 
ever, great difficulty in obtaining good staff 
members. 


A member of a commission in a north- 
ern State said he received a “mixed re- 
action” from members of the commission 
when he asked them for comments on 
S. 2933. The commissioner elaborated: 

However, may I say that I think there is 
a good deal of merit in your bill. The Office 
of a Consumers’ Counsel is certainly in the 
best public interest. It is true, as our staff 
indicates, that the FPC, the FCC and the 
state commissions are supposed to do what 
this counsel’s office would do. Yet in my 
frank opinion the office you would create 
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might be able to do some things that those 
agencies could not do... 

Title 2 which concerns itself with public 
information with respect to certain utilities 
deserves some comment. For example the 
reporting of restricted stock options available 
only to the officers of the company would 
be wise. 


Another Commission employee writes: 


I work as an engineer for the .. Com- 
mission and must agree that the utility has 
the advantage in the regulatory process. 
You have enumerated many of the faults in 
regulation that every state regulatory com- 
mission is confronted with.” 


An engineer with the Massachusetts 
Department of Public Utilities indicated 
regulation was satisfactory in his State: 


The rate base used in this state is orig- 
inal cost less depreciation. The utilities are 
required to submit annually a complete 
schedule of additions, betterments and re- 
tirements to plant, These schedules are 
checked jointly by teams consisting of an 
accountant and an engineer and I might 
add that most items are checked in the field 
to determine the actual physical presence. 
We have, therefore, a continuous perpetual 
inventory of the plant that makes up the 
rate base. This does not present any partic- 
ular problem when kept up to date on an 
annual basis particularly since the number 
of privately owned utility systems in the 
Commonwealth is not large. Rate base is orig- 
inal cost less depreciation and the generally 
recognized fair rate of return is 6% (con- 
firmed by the Supreme Judicial Court of 
Massachusetts). This is not to say that all 
of the utilities are actually making 6% on 
the rate base. In some instances it is con- 
siderably less. 

Rate cases are argued in formal hearings 
before the Commission after due public no- 
tice as required by statute and it is incum- 
bent upon the utility to prove the justifica- 
tion of rates filed prior to their becoming ef- 
fective. The Commission has the power to, 
and often does, on its own motion, initiate 
formal proceedings on the propriety of rates 
and charges of the various utilities. 

It is interesting to note that for perhaps 
thirty years, the trend in this state is for util- 
ity rates and in particular, electric rates, to 
go down, primarily by voluntary action on 
the part of the utilities themselves despite 
exceptionally high fossil fuel prices due to 
transportation costs from the source and 
continually rising state and local taxes. In 
connection with the latter, the electric 
companies in Massachusetts are among the 
highest taxed, by local authorities, in the 
country. In the majority of cities and towns 
in which they provide service the electric 
companies hold the number one position 
as far as the real estate taxes paid to the 
communities are concerned, 

.. I fail to see where a consumers’ coun- 
sel such as you propose would benefit either 
the customer or the commission. This com- 
mission is fully aware of its responsibility to 
the public and takes its obligations seriously. 
We are thoroughly familiar with the opera- 
tions of the utility companies and further- 
more are well acquainted with the local prob- 
lems in this state including those resulting 
from differing types of load, geographical 
considerations, population density, etc. 

I think it is important to note that Mas- 
sachusetts has one of the oldest regulatory 
bodies in the nation and in many instances 
has been a leader in initiating legislation 
to regulate utility companies and protect the 
consumer. With our background and ex- 
perience we feel that any additional agency 
or agencies would be superfluous and a waste 
of the taxpayers money. 


His comments are at variance with 
those of several Massachusetts news- 
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Papers, whose request for a probe of 
utility rates I referred to in my remarks 
of February 6. His statement that some 
utilities are making considerably less 
than a 6-percent rate of return on a 
depreciated original cost rate base does 
not apply to the principal utility cate- 
gory, electric utilities. The rate of return 
of electric utilities is computed annually 
by the Federal Power Commission, on the 
basis of the companies’ reports to the 
FPC. My remarks of March 13 include 
the rate of return in 1966 for each of the 
14 major electric utilities in Massachu- 
setts. The rate of return of three ex- 
ceeded 9 percent. The rate of return of 
five exceeded 8 percent. The rate of re- 
turn of 10 exceeded 7 percent. The rate 
of return of 12 of the 14 companies ex- 
ceeded 6 percent. Of the two whose rate 
of return was just under 6 percent, one 
had no retail customers, it being simply 
a wholesale generation subsidiary of a 
utility holding company. The return on 
common stock equity of some of the Mas- 
sachusetts companies is above the na- 
tional average of 12.8 percent. 

Massachusetts is more fortunate than 
some States in that its commission uses 
a depreciated original cost rate base, that 
it is not saddled with the unfair “fair 
value” concept of a rate base. Assuming 
for argument’s sake that the Massachu- 
setts engineer is correct about the dili- 
gence of regulators in his State, the point 
remains that S. 2933 would be of sub- 
stantial assistance in those States where 
there is a recognized need for more as- 
sistance in providing information and 
counsel in utility rate cases. Possibly one 
present incentive to better regulation in 
Massachusetts is the Massachusetts Con- 
sumers Council. It is, I believe, the only 
active consumers’ council established by 
a State legislature. It is pertinent here to 
point out that the Massachusetts Con- 
sumers’ Council has been among the 
organizations that recently have sug- 
gested an investigation of high electric 
utility rates in that State. 

The daughter of another Commission 
employee describes the ineffectual man- 
ner in which utility audits are handled in 
her State: 

With a great degree of desperation I would 
like to state that the Original Cost Audit 
Section of the .. Commission of which my 
father is a traveling auditor, has five men 
assigned periodically to road auditing the 
over 550 public utilities in the State. 

Instead of a steady, continuing flow of 
audits coming out of (the Commission) to 
the over 550 utilities, over fifty percent of 
the year is lost or wasted by auditors being 
detained . . . with no work at all to do. 
Sometimes several months go by before work 
is assigned to them. There are two men per- 


manently grounded (at the Commission) at 
all times. 

The last audit my father was on was to an 
electric utility that had its last audit by the 
Commission over thirty years ago. This is 
more a typical case than an isolated case. 

The average age of the men in this Section 
is sixty years. 


I believe that some commissions are 
doing their best with the limited facili- 
ties made available to them. But other 
commissions are so influenced by the 
powerful utility lobby that they merely 
echo the decisions suggested to them by 
the companies they are supposed to reg- 
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ulate. With assistance in consumer pro- 
tection coming from the utility consu- 
mers counsels and the availability of 
more information on the companies as 
proposed in S. 2933, I believe that these 
commissions would be in a much better 
position to do their job. 

The comments I received from more 
than 40 deans and professors of busi- 
ness economics, and political science 
lead me to believe that there is significant 
academic interest in utility regulation 
throughout the country and a definite 
awareness that the research in the field 
thus far has been extremely limited. 

It has been difficult in the past for 
educators to secure grants for the study 
of utilities and regulation from any 
source other than the utilities them- 
selves. One can hardly expect, therefore, 
that the studies made under such grants 
present an unbiased view of the regulated 
industries. 

S. 2933 authorizes grants to universi- 
ties and nonprofit organizations for 
studies of utility regulation. I believe that 
studies financed by such grants, from a 
nonutility source, would cover some areas 
that need attention which they are not 
now receiving from the academic com- 
munity. 

There are several areas of research in 
need of academic attention which have 
been virtually untouched because of 
their unpopularity with utility manage- 
ment. 

One such area that certainly needs 
some attention is this water-over-the- 
dam principle which prohibits refund of 
overcharges. I understand that Wiscon- 
sin used to, and perhaps still does, re- 
quire that earnings in excess of the al- 
lowed rate of return be put into a special 
fund to be used only for purposes ap- 
proved by the regulatory commission. 
That would be an improvement over the 
usual procedure, but if regulatory com- 
missions and the reporting process were 
automated, overcharges could be prompt- 
ly detected and corrected before the 
water-over-the-dam principle took ef- 
fect. 

There is also a great need for compila- 
tion of model utility laws. State legisla- 
tors ask me for them and no one has 
ever drawn up model statutes. 

One professor of business at an eastern 
university writes of his difficulties in 
obtaining a grant for the purpose of com- 
piling for public record the results of his 
years of research: 

For the last twenty-five years I have been 
analyzing the electric power industry through 
the use of over one hundred ratios... 
For years I have unsuccessfully sought to 
have a data bank of this information estab- 
lished for the use of utilities, government 
regulatory agencies and scholars. 


Another area that needs academic at- 
tention is rate base variation. It is not 
only that a dozen or so States use in- 
flated “fair value“ rate bases. Various 
States also include in the rate base ac- 
cumulated tax deferrals, plant held for 
future use, construction work in progress, 
customers advances and other items. 

There is practically no existing litera- 
ture in these areas, and I hope, with the 
assistance of the grants provided for in 
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S. 2933, that the academic community 
can soon fill the gap. 

The dean of a southern university 
writes: 


The creation of a Federal Utility Consum- 
ers’ Counsel would do much to improve the 
Federal regulation of utilities, but even more 
important is your proposal to provide grants 
to state and local governments for the crea- 
tion of state utility consumers’ counsels. In 
all too many states, public utility regulation 
is moribund, and the effectiveness of regu- 
lation varies so much from state to state with 
respect to the rate base, means of reporting, 
adequacy of services, and so on, that some 
encouragement at the federal level is most 
necessary if state regulation of public util- 
ities is to be improved at all. Your proposal 
to provide research grants for non-profit 
agencies at universities to offset research ac- 
tivities on behalf of the utilities is also com- 
mendable and most desirable. 


A professor of public regulated indus- 
tries at a southern university writes: 


Perhaps in no other relationship that the 
ordinary citizen has as a consumer with the 
purveyor of the goods and services he must 
buy, is his feeling of sheer frustration so 
great as in his dealings with his public util- 
ity. The reasons for this are first, because 
the demand for these services so nearly 
reaches the degree of perfect inelasticity, and 
second, because the consumer is dealing, in 
most cases, with large, powerful, complex 
and impersonal business units. He is bewil- 
dered, uncertain and frequently resentful. 
His sense of frustration is climaxed by his 
lack of recourse for mistakes in billing and 
for the all too common arbitrary and ca- 
pricious conduct on the part of the utility's 
employees. 

We have, as a nation, long been delin- 
quent in providing a satisfactory environ- 
ment of legal recourse. Great effort has been 
expended by the Congress to protect con- 
sumer rights in nearly every field of com- 
mercial endeavor but in the one area where 
competition cannot be relied upon to provide 
alternatives to the consumer (since it does 
not exist in most cases). 


A political science professor from a 
Midwestern university writes: 


As a careful observer of the political activ- 
ities of industrial interest groups in both the 
United States and Western Europe I feel 
your bill represents the basic prerequisite 
for knowledgeable and balanced regulation 
of the public utilities industry. As such I 
feel it should receive the full support of 
Congress. 

As you indicate in your remarks, knowl- 
edgeable and balanced regulation can only 
be achieved if those who do the regulating 
(whether state, or federal officials) have ac- 
curate, complete, and comparable data avail- 
ble to them, Also the proposed U.S. Office of 
Utility Consumers’ Counsel would be an 
essential step in having rate hearings take on 
any real meaning and is in the best U.S. 
legal tradition of having each side given 
adequate counsel. 

Finally, I would strongly support your 
proposals for encouraging independent aca- 
demic studies of the utility industries. The 
need is not only for full and complete report- 
ing by the industry itself, but also for care- 
ful independent studies of the long range 
trends within the industry and between the 
various sub-groupings. 

While I would imagine that the first re- 
action of the utility industries will be some 
sort of negative attempt to either smear or 
emasculate this bill, I would hope that at 
least some in the industry will see that this 
bill offers them a great deal also—for the 
availability of comparable statistics on a 
nation-wide basis and the possibility of care- 
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ful long range studies of the industry are of 
great potential benefit for the industry. 

Good luck in your courageous attempt to 
bring some rationality to this tangled web 
of private and public interests. 


A political science professor at another 
Southern university writes: 


In connection with the research sections of 
the bill, Sections 107 and 109-111, dealing 
with grants to universities and non-profit 
organizations, it seems to me that the public 
interest calls for a much broader scope of in- 
quiry, one that is sufficiently important to 
justify a separate title and perhaps further 
elaboration. Why should studies and re- 
ports be restricted to utilities in the fields of 
energy (excluding nuclear“) and communi- 
cations subject to the F.C. C. and F.P.C.? 
Should such studies not include trans- 
portation, securities, anti-trust, drugs, agri- 
culture and labor, indeed the whole field of 
public regulation? What about administra- 
tive organization and procedure in these 
other fields—are they not appropriate for 
purposes of comparison and evaluation? Con- 
gress has already authorized such an ap- 
proach in the field of water resources; it is 
desirable to shop the field of public regula- 
tion into industrial or agency segments for 
research purposes? I realize this suggestion 
raises a Pandora’s box of problems; I only 
hope it has been or will be considered. 

In addition, I would like to see a distinc- 
tion made, or a criterion made explicitly, con- 
cerning the types of studies and reports to be 
financed by public funds. Generally speak- 
ing, it seems to me that the government's 
support of scientific research on problems of 
public regulation should be restricted to in- 
quiries into the effects of regulatory policies, 
organization, procedures and practices, the 
origins and evolution of the same, the impact 
of economic, industrial, managerial and 
financial policies and organization upon pub- 
lic policies and decision-making. Research 
into alternative policies should be predicated 
upon such empirical inquiries in order to 
avoid a kind of pseudo-scientific argumenta- 
tion over various preferred philosophies and 
ideologies of government control. The Con- 
sumers’ Counsel should have some protection 
in the law against the specious claim that 
freedom of inquiry includes the right to 
have government support for advocacy of all 
possible policy and ideological alternatives. 


A Ph. D. candidate from the Midwest 
writes: 


There are a great many practices current- 
ly employed in the advertising policies in 
both the power and communications indus- 
tries which need to be publicized since they 
represent outright distortion of the facts in 
regard to rate reductions and their position 
as a monopoly industry as opposed to the 
position of a competitive enterprise. This 
would seem to fall into the same category 
as false claims made by food and drug pro- 
ducers held responsible to the Federal Trade 
Commission. 

For some time I have been concerned 
about the lack of information on the part 
of the general public. I agree that there 
must be a higher level of communication be- 
tween the Congress, the Federal Power Com- 
mission and the public. The creation of a 
Utility Consumers’ Counsel with adequate 
facilities and personnel will serve to facili- 
tate the flow of information necessary to 
keep the public and Congress aware of some 
of the more gross efforts on the part. of the 
investor-owned utilities in influencing pub- 
lic opinion. It can also serve as an ombuds- 
man’ in aiding Congressmen who find that 
they must be an intermediary between con- 
stituents and the regulatory agency. 

My interest in the field of utility regula- 
tion is more than casual. I am currently a 
graduate student working toward a Ph.D. 
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in Government ... Public policy is my pri- 
mary field and I am particularly interested 
in regulatory policy. 


And a Midwestern political science 
professor voices his concern: 


As a university professor which ascrip- 
tively grants relatively high status in a 
university town, and as a political scientist 
who supposedly understands the processes 
in which regulatory commissions are in- 
volved, I nonetheless feel helpless in the 
present context. I can well understand the 
apathy and frustration of the general 
citizenry. 


The response from consumers outside 
the academic and regulatory communi- 
ties has been more limited. This is quite 
understandable due to the fact that 
there is so little public understanding— 
taanks to the massive efforts of the pri- 
vately owned utilities—of how regulation 
actually does work and even less compre- 
hension of how it should work. 

Most of these interested consumers 
are at a loss as to what they can do or 
where they can turn for assistance in 
their utility problems. They watch un- 
contested rate increases glide through 
their commissions. They suffer without 
recourse as utilities, practicing their 
rights of eminent domain, erect trans- 
mission poles, lines and towers across 
their property. There is no relief as they 
continue to be overcharged. Assistance 
from the State commissions, established, 
in theory, for their protection, is simply 
not forthcoming in many States. 

A Midwestern attorney cites many of 
the insurmountable difficulties faced by 
the consumer in a recent letter. He de- 
scribed the plight of a local citizen ap- 
pearing before the Michigan Public 
Service Commission, citing the fact that 
the Indiana & Michigan Electric Co. 
earned a net on its common stock equity 
of about 20 percent in 1964: 

This lady was promptly challenged by the 
Secretary of the Commission and the asser- 
tion was categorically denied. Obviously, the 
woman was not in the position to argue the 
point very extensively. At the hearing, there 
were roughly 60 individuals representing the 
public utilities and a mere handful of con- 
sumers. 

The particular hearing related to the 
question of whether or not a uniform policy 
should be established in Michigan requiring 
the burying of transmission lines. All of the 
information as to costs is really in the hands 
of the utilities and the argument is made, 
of course, that the cost is prohibitive. No 
one is equipped for technical and financial 
reasons to rebut this testimony. 

Another area in which I believe the con- 
sumer is at a great disadvantage in dealing 
with public utilities relates to condemna- 
tion for purposes of locating transmission 
lines. The common practice of the utilities 
is to make a nominal or absolutely no pay- 
ment to the uninformed property owner for 
an easement, which when read carefully 
gives the utility the right to locate most any 
type of structure including a tower on the 
howeowner’s property, emasculating the value 
of that property for little or no compensa- 
tion. Originally, the homeowner is impressed 
with the argument that if the easement is 
not signed, the condemnation powers will be 
exercised and as a result acquiesces in what- 
ever demands are made by the utility. This is 
another area in which I think an Office of 
Utility Consumers’ Counsel would be most 
helpful. 

I do not hold out great hope for the uni- 
versities as a source of unbiased informa- 
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tion. From our experience representing con- 
sumers, we have been impressed with the re- 
luctance of universities to antagonize poten- 
tial contributors to the universities’ general 
funds. Evidently, utilities have been making 
such contributions. 

Overall, I wish to commend you again for 
your efforts on behalf of the consumer and 
urge you strongly to consider additional ef- 
forts in this direction. 


A customer of one of the large Mid- 
western utilities describes the misrepre- 
sentation on the part of the company as 
to the cost of electric heat. 

Installation of electric heaters caused 
her monthly bill to increase significantly 
whereupon her family was penalized for 
an occasional late payment. This type of 
increase-the-cost, increase-the-penalty 
situation is, tnfortunately, not uncom- 
mon. 

... the utility representative said that 
electric heaters would do the job for pennies 
a day. He didn’t say how many pennies, 
however. We figured out that it is costing us 
about 200 pennies a day to heat one room. 

. . . I received in the mail a letter from 
the Company saying because we were one 
of their late payers they wanted a $75.00 de- 
posit, but if we paid this deposit it would 
be invested in their company at an attrac- 
tive 5% interest. I don’t want to invest in 
this company and I can’t see how they can 
force you into doing this. It seems uncon- 
stitutional. 

We have been late occasionally when my 
husband was out of work, but I don’t think 
they should harass you so much. They know 
you are going to pay the bill. I cook electric 
and partly heat electric, and the furnace 
clicks on electrically. Do they honestly think 
we wouldn’t pay our bills and just sit in the 
dark and freeze? 


Mr. President, these advance deposits 
required by many utilities often are 
equal to 2 weeks’ wages to a resident of 
a low-income area, and it is the low- 
income areas where substantial advance 
deposits are often required. In some 
States these advance deposits are in- 
cluded in the rate base. 

One such State is Alabama, where 
the State commission is now considering 
a rate increase proposed by Alabama 
Power. This is the first general electric 
rate case in Alabama since 1930. In 1962 
the Alabama commission chairman 
stated that studies necessary for proces- 
sing utility rate cases before the com- 
mission could not be made “until ad- 
ditional funds are available for the em- 
ployment of the technical staff with 
proper training and experience to engage 
in this work.“ I understand that the staff 
situation has not improved under the 
present administration of the Alabama 
commission, whose chairman is Eugene 
“Bull” Connor, former Birmingham com- 
missioner of public safety. 

But Chairman Connor and his com- 
mission are considering right now a rate 
increase proposed by Alabama Power, a 
subsidiary of the giant Southern hold- 
ing company, just as the Montana Rail- 
road and Public Service Commission is 
considering a 26-percent rate increase 
proposal by Montana Power, despite the 
fact that Montana Power, with an aver- 
age interest rate of only 3.3 percent on 
its long-term debt, has a rate of return 
of 11.3 percent, more than double the 
“allowed” 5.33 percent, and a return on 
common stock equity of 17.7 percent. 
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Since the introduction of S. 2933, and 
with the current renewed interest in 
consumer affairs throughout the coun- 
try, there have been numerous letters to 
the editors of local papers from indig- 
nant and long-quiet consumers. It is in- 
teresting to note how quickly the utilities 
respond when they consider such letters 
a threat to their image: 


By example, one professor at Duke 
University set off a series of letters to 
the editors of North Carolina papers. 
He first wrote to several papers when 
he received with his utility bill an “in- 
formational leaflet,” typical of those 
used by utilities in their stepped-up 
campaign of misinformation about 
taxes. J. P. Lucas, vice president of Duke 
Power Co. is also chairman of a special 
public relations subcommittee of the 
Edison Electric Institute promoting this 
propaganda program. To the outspoken 
professor, Duke Power quickly dis- 
patched a company representative. I be- 
lieve the professor’s account of that 
meeting, and the unsupported claims 
made by the company representative 
will be of interest. 


... the company has taken more per- 
sonal steps to inform me of their position, 
I was invited to have lunch in Chapel Hill 
(where I teach at the University) with Mr. 
John D. Hicks, Secretary and Assistant Gen- 
eral Counsel in the legal department of 
Duke Power Co., a personable gentleman 
who sought to demonstrate that Duke could 
just barely make ends meet at a 7.5% rate 
of return; that its cost of money is extreme- 
ly high (6.373% on a recent AAA bond is- 
sue; that its common stock equity was rel- 
atively low, so much so that it had difficulty 
attracting investment; that private utilities 
faced tremendous competition from other 
energy sources; that they faced even greater 
pressure from advocates of public power 
which threatened to annihilate private 
power—or at least to regulate it to death 
(although he recognized the need for some 
regulation and asserted that N.C.’s com- 
mission really looked out for the consum- 
er’s interest); and that Duke, he suspected, 
would soon desperately need a rate increase 
(the battle over which with the hard-nosed 
N.C. commission he trembled to, contem- 
plate). Mr. Hicks also tried to convince me 
that somehow I was suffering by the dis- 
criminatory tax policies about which the 
leaflet complained (and assured me that the 
stockholders, not the customers, had paid 
for the leaflet}. He has also sent me several 
“memorandums” presenting the industry’s 
arguments and also Congressional testi- 
mony by utility executives, the latter of 
which seemed rather convincing. Mr, Hicks 
and I will probably discuss these matters 
again in the near future. 

Now, my concern about overcharges by 
private utilities and even more about their 
subsidies for right-wing propaganda remains 
as strong as ever. However, I am disturbed by 
the discrepancies of statements and claims 
being made, especially regarding the costs of 
bonded indebtedness... 

It seems to me that the greatest effort now 
ought to be not so much the expansion of 
public power as the substantial strengthen- 
ing of the regulation of the private com- 
panies and the representation of the public’s 
interest before the regulatory commissions. 


There have been several suggestions 
made concerning changes or expansions 
to the present bill. I believe, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that these suggestions and my 
thoughts after considering them, may 
clarify some questions on the part of my 
colleagues. 
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A political science professor raised the 
question as to why municipals and co- 
operatives were exempted from the Con- 
sumers’ Counsel jurisdiction. 

I do not believe a Consumers’ Counsel 
to be necessary for public protection in 
the cases of customer-owned or city- 
owned utilities because customer control 
or ownership in most instances results in 
close scrutiny of the books and quite de- 
tailed reporting of utility expenditures. 
Customers are not disposed to over- 
charge themselves. However, the custom- 
ers served by investor-owned utilities 
have no vote. 

I recall strong editorials about ex- 
penditure of a few dollars for auto parts 
by a city-owned power system and big 
controversies at co-op meetings regard- 
ing modest lunch tabs or business 
expenses by a co-op manager and unsal- 
aried directors. In contrast, it is ex- 
tremely difficult to obtain breakdown on 
six-figure expenditures by a number of 
investor-owned utilities. 

I received several letters suggesting 
that the bill be broadened to provide 
counsel for the public in transportation 
matters as well as electric, gas, and tele- 
phone rates. 

Having recently testified against dis- 
continuance of the Northern Pacific 
Mainstreeter and having tried, through 
the years, sometimes without much suc- 
cess, to keep railroad passenger service 
going, I must fully agree with the sug- 
gestion that more adequate public repre- 
sentation is desirable in transportation 
cases. 

I believe, however, that if my bill be- 
comes law and commissions and munici- 
pal governments avail themselves of the 
opportunity to obtain grants for tele- 
phone, electric, and gas counsel, more 
local money would be available for staff- 
ing transportation cases. 

Additionally, some features of S. 2933 
are more applicable to the pure monop- 
olies covered by the bill than to the 
transportation industry which, along- 
side the others, is a highly competitive 
field. 

A New York economist suggested that 
perhaps consumer’s counsel would be 
more effective if established within an 
existing Federal agency. 

I did consider proposing that the Of- 
fice of Utility Consumers’ Counsel be 
within existing agencies, but decided that 
the arguments against such an arrange- 
ment outweigh those for it. Because re- 
tail rates are established by State com- 
missions and because it is in those forums 
that the public most needs to be repre- 
sented, I want to see strong representa- 
tion at that level. It would be awkward 
for Federal Power Commission or Fed- 
eral Communications Commission staff 
to appear on the public’s behalf before 
State commissions. 

Under S. 2933 State and local govern- 
ments could obtain grants of up to 75 
percent for offices of consumers’ counsel. 

Mr. President, I hope that these re- 
marks will be helpful to Senators as they 
consider the need for more information, 
more adequate consumer representation, 
and more objective research in the field 
of utilities. I have deleted the names of 
some distinguished State regulators and 
professors who have written to me about 
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S. 2933, knowing the pressures—some of 
them subtle, others not—to which they 
are subject from utilities. However, if 
any Senator desires specific information 
that I may have, I shall be glad to share 
it with him. 

Mr. President, I have recently had 
correspondence with the chairman of the 
Mississippi Public Service Commission, 
who holds that regulation is working 
well in his State at the present time. On 
March 19 he wrote me as follows: 


As provided by the Public Utilities Act of 
1956, the Mississippi Public Service Commis- 
sion is required by statute to follow the 
“fair value” theory in determining the Rate 
Base, which is the dollar amount on which a 
reasonable and fair rate of return is cal- 
culated. Since rate making is not an exact 
science, the Commission must use its discre- 
tion in evaluating and weighing the various 
elements entering into “fair value” deter- 
mination. As a starting point, a determina. 
tion is made of the property used and useful 
in rendering the utility service. After this de- 
termination, the original book ‘cost and book 
depreciation are studied to reflect the repro- 
duction cost new less observed depreciation 
and the trended cost loss trended deprecia- 
tion. These studies are accomplished by en- 
gineering studies in the field plus the appli- 
cation of recognized price indices. After these 
elements are carefully studied and con- 
sidered, the Commission makes its deter- 
mination of the valuation of the net physical 
plant to be included in the Rate Base. 

To this figure is added the net working 
capital requirements which are composed of 
materials and supplies plus cash require- 
ments for a forty-five (45) day period less 
accrual for taxes, customers’ deposits, etc. 

From the total of net physical plant plus 
net working capital is deducted contribu- 
tions in and cz construction. So it can be 
seen that customers’ deposits, various accru- 
als and contributions in aid of construction 
are in effect deductions from the Rate Base. 
I should like to add that our Commission 
normalizes depreciation, investment tax 
credits and acceleration income tax in deter- 
mining net income on which the rate of re- 
turn is calculated. It is, also, pointed out 
that accelerated depreciation, investment tax 
credits and deferred income tax reserves are 
not part of the Rate Base. 

I should like to state emphatically that it 
is not obvious that prescribed rates under 
our laws in Mississippi would produce more 
revenues than in Vermont and Nevada until 
a detailed comparison is made in Rate Base 
costs in the three states. As a matter of fact, 
I would believe that a “fair value” rate base 
under the conditions of costs in Mississippi 
would be substantially less than in Vermont 
and Nevada. 

With reference to recommendations that 
additional information is needed concerning 
the activities of the various utilities, especial- 
ly the electric utilities, I should like to state 
that the reporting requirements of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission appear to be quite 
exhaustive and to require additional non-es- 
sential reporting would be unreasonable and 
would serve no useful p . After all, the 
expense of this additional reporting is di- 
rectly borne by the rate payers. 

As far as our Commission is concerned, we 
take an enviable pride in the fact that our 
operations are open to public inspection, 
that there has never been a complaint by 
any customer, called to our attention, that 
has not been fully investigated and that 
every request for service has had our im- 
mediate attention. It is pointed out that by 
cooperative efforts on the part of our Com- 
mission and the various utilities under our 
regulation service areas have been extended 
and rates have been reduced. Refunds and 
rate reductions resulting from these coopera- 
tive efforts have had an accumulative effect 
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since 1956 of over $125,000,000.00 for the cus- 
tomers in the small state, populationwise, of 
Mississippi. 

In conclusion, it is my opinion that the 
“fair value” rate base theory, as it is admin- 
istered in the state of Mississippi, assures 
equity to both customers and the utilities. 


On March 26 I answered him as 
follows: 


It would be useful to know how many of 
the items mentioned in paragraphs (1) 
through (22) of Section 201 (b) of the bill 
could be conveniently answered for the last 
year on which a report is available. Enclosed 
for convenient reference is a copy of the bill. 
Could you provide the answers, insofar as 
they are readily available, for both Missis- 
sippi Power and Mississippi Power and Light? 

I would especially be interested in para- 
graph (16) information concerning Missis- 
sippi Power. You state that “as far as our 
commission is concerned, we take an en- 
viable pride in the fact that our operations 
are open to public inspection.” That policy 
was not followed by Mississippi Power when 
I requested it and other power companies 
which had invited questions to list the names 
and salaries of their lawyers and legal firms. 
The president of the company told me, in his 
17 November 1964 memorandum, that “to 
furnish this information would constitute an 
invasion of the privacy of counsel employed 
by our company.” 


Section 201 of S. 2933, to which I re- 
ferred in my letter to Chairman John- 
son, above, reads as follows: 


TITLE II—PUBLIC INFORMATION WITH 
RESPECT TO CERTAIN UTILITIES 

Sec. 201. (a) The Federal Power Commis- 
sion with respect to utilities subject to its 
jurisdiction and the Federal Communications 
Commission with respect to utilities subject 
to its jurisdiction shall determine the infor- 
mation required pursuant to subsection (b) 
with respect to each such utility and shall 
publish such information at least annually 
in reports prepared for and made readily 
available to the public, especially in the 
service area of each such utility. 

(b) The information to be made available 
pursuant to this section with respect to each 
such utility shall include, insofar as prac- 
ticable, comparable data for previous years 
and national averages and shall include— 

(1) annual earnings stated as a rate of 
return on a depreciated average original cost 
rate base and pursuant to other accounting 
principles and practices of the relevant Fed- 
eral commission; 

(2) annual earnings in dollars as deter- 
mined pursuant to clause (1); 

(3) the dollar difference between amounts 
determined pursuant to clause (2) and the 
annual earnings if the utility earned 6 per 
centum rate of return on the rate base deter- 
mined pursuant to clause (1); 

(4) capital structure stated as percentage 
of capitalization obtained from long-term 
debit, preferred stock, common stock and 
earned surplus; 

(5) average rate of interest on long-term 
debt; 

(6) rate of return on average common 
stock equity; 

(7) yearend yield on common stock (an- 
nual common dividend divided by yearend 
market price); 

(8) dividend on preferred stock; 

(9) yearend preferred dividend yield (an- 
nual preferred dividend divided by yearend 
market price of preferred stock) ; 

(10) yearend earnings price ratio (earn- 
ings per share divided by yearend price per 
share); 

(11) the names and addresses of the one 
hundred principal stockholders including, in 
those cases where voting stock is held by a 
party other than the beneficial owner, the 
name and address of each beneficial owner 
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of 1 per centum or more of the voting stock 
in the corporation; 

(12) the name and address of each of- 
ficer and director; 

(13) the names and addresses of other 
corporations of which such officers and di- 
rectors are also officers or directors; 

(14) the names of directors, if any, who 
were not nominated by the management of 
the utility; 

(15) terms of restricted stock option plans 
available to officers, directors and employees 
(not to include plans available to all em- 
ployees on equal terms) and incuding name, 
title, salary and retirement benefits of each 
person to whom stock options have been 
granted, number of options each has exer- 
cised, date on which options were exercised, 
option price of the stock and market price 
of the stock when option was exercised; 

(16) all payments included in any account 
for rate, management, construction, engi- 
neering, research, financial, valuation, legal, 
accounting, purchasing, advertising, labor re- 
lations, public relations, professional and 
other consultative services rendered under 
written or oral arrangements by any corpora- 
tion, partnership, individual (other than for 
services as an employee) or organization of 
any kind, including legislative services; 

(17) policy with respect to deposits of cus- 
tomers; 

(18) rate of interest charged customers by 
the utility, stated as simple annual interest; 
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(19) rate base valuation and components 
of the utility’s rate base, as determined by 
the State commission having jurisdiction, ex- 
pressed in dollar amounts, and including 
amount permitted in rate base in each of 
the following categories: accumulated tax 
deferrals, allowance for working capital, con- 
struction work in progress, customers’ ad- 
vances, materials and supplies, plant acquisi- 
tion adjustment, and plant held for future 
use; 

(20) rate base valuation and components 
of the utility’s rate base, as determined by 
the Federal commission having jurisdiction, 
expressed in dollar amounts; 

(21) dollar difference in each category and 
in sum, between the rate base as computed 
pursuant to clauses (19) and (20); 

(22) terms of franchises or certificates of 
convenience and necessity; and 

(23) such other information as the appro- 

priate Federal commission determines to be 
in the public interest. 
Such information shall be determined on a 
fiscal or calendar year basis as may be ap- 
propriate and shall be reported as soon as 
practicable after the termination of such 
year. 

(c) The Federal Power Commission and 
the Federal Communications Commission are 
each authorized to establish such regulations 
as may be necessary to obtain information 
needed for the purposes of this section and 
the violation of such regulations shall be 
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deemed to be a violation of regulations pur- 
suant to the Federal Power Act, with respect 
to the utilities subject to such Act, the Natu- 
ral Gas Act, with respect to utilities subject 
to such Act, or the Communications Act of 
1934, with respect to utilities subject to such 
Act, respectively. 


Mr. President, the Chairman of the 
Mississippi Commission has not as yet 
responded to my March 26 letter. When 
he does respond to the questions, I shall 
be pleased to put the responses in the 
RECORD. 


REPORT ON FOREIGN CURRENCIES 
AND U.S. DOLLARS UTILIZED BY 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 
AND FORESTRY 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, in ac- 
cordance with the Mutual Security Act of 
1954, as amended, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Rrecorp the 
report of the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry concerning the foreign cur- 
rencies and U.S. dollars utilized by that 
committee in 1967 in connection with 
foreign travel. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REPORT OF EXPENDITURE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND APPROPRIATED FUNDS BY THE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY, U.S. SENATE, BETWEEN JAN. 1 AND DEC. 31, 196 


Name and country 


Name of currency 


Lodging Meals Transportation Miscellaneous Total 
4 U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S, dollar 
Foreign equivalent Foreign equivalent Foreign equivalent Foreign equivalent Foreign equivalent 
currency or US. currency or US. currency or U.S. currency or U.S. currency or U.S. 
currency currency currency currency currency 


Senator Jack R, Miller: 
Ital 


158. 
930, 47 
50. 00 


Foreign currency (U.S. dollar equivalent) 


APRIL 29, 1968. 


ALLEN ELLENDER, 


Chairman, Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


DRAFT SHOULD BE REPLACED WITH 
VOLUNTARY SYSTEM 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, yes- 
terday’s news media carried a disap- 
pointing report for millions of Americans 
and especially the youth of our Nation. 
A front-page article written by Walter 
Pincus, and published in the Washington 
Post opens with the statement: 

Selective Service Director Lewis B. Her- 
shey has won his battle within the Admin- 
istration against any basic reform of the 
Nation’s draft system. 


The article continues: 

The still-unreleased report of a task force, 
appointed by President Johnson last year to 
review the far-reaching reforms recom- 
mended by his National Advisory Commis- 
sion on Selective Service, guarantees that 
virtually none of the Commission’s major 
recommendations will be carried out. 

The presidential task force—made up of 
Hershey, former Defense Secretary Robert S. 
McNamara and former Budget Director 
Charles L. Schultze—disagreed with every 
major organizational suggestion of the Com- 
mission. 


Mr. President, as one who has believed 
for years that our present draft system 


is inefficient, unjust, and wasteful, I 
deeply regret the recommendations 
against reform by Mr. Hershey’s task 
force. One should not be particularly sur- 
prised, however, that in investigating 
the empire which he has directed for so 
many years, Mr. Hershey has decided it 
is above improvement. Asking General 
Hershey to investigate the need for 
changes in the draft is very much like 
asking an author to review his own book. 

My own view is that if we paid our serv- 
icemen adequately, we could secure the 
necessary military manpower through a 
voluntary system. I think this would give 
us a more efficient defense force at less 
cost in the long run and certainly more 
within the traditions of American de- 
mocracy. 

I have outlined my views in a news- 
letter soon to be mailed to my constit- 
uents in South Dakota. I ask unanimous 
consent that the newsletter and the 
Washington Post article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington Post, Apr. 29, 1968] 
PRESIDENTIAL PANEL BARS DRAFT REFORMS 
(By Walter Pincus) 

Selective Service Director Lewis B. Hershey 
has won his battle within the Administration 
against any basic reform of the Nation’s 
draft system. 

The still-unreleased report of a task force, 
appointed by President Johnson last year to 
review the far-reaching reforms recom- 
mended by his National Advisory Commis- 
sion on Selective Service, guarantees that 
virtually none of the Commission’s major 
recommendations will be carried out. 

The presidential task force—made up of 
Hershey, former Defense Secretary Robert S. 
McNamara and former Budget Director 
Charles L. Schultze—disagreed with every 
major organizational suggestion of the Com- 
mission. 

The task force concluded that few improve- 
ments could be made in present Selective 
Service policies. Its report to the President at 
several points criticizes the Advisory Com- 
mission, which was headed by former Assist- 
ant Attorney General Burke Marshall, for not 
taking “into account widely varying local 
conditions” and for proposing “theoretical 
alternatives (that) are not practical.” 

The Marshall Commission had criticized 
widely varying criteria applied by local draft 
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boards in determining deferments. The task 
force, however, found such differences “jus- 
tified by dissimilar local conditions.” 

The task force concluded that “an ade- 
quate degree of uniformity can be attained 
with the present structure.” It called on 
Selective Service headquarters to make some 
improvements in the present system and 
added that Hershey's organization has 
under consideration many measures to in- 
crease further the degree of uniformity in 
classification.” 

But Selective Service officials last week said 
any uniformity would have to come—as it 
has for 20 years—through the informational 
operations bulletins Hershey regularly fires 
off to his 4000 local boards. 

The Marshall Commission criticized the 
confusion created by 4000 separate draft 
boards made up of private citizens, each 
making its own decision on individual cases. 
The Commission suggested, instead, a Feder- 
ally employed draft system with 300 to 500 
regional offices and automated record-keep- 
ing and selection, 

The President’s task force firmly rejected 
this idea. 

It found that the widely-dispersed local 
system was necessary in case of national 
emergency—that destruction of Washington 
in the case of centralized organization would 
create havoc. It suggested in a situation like 
Vietnam, not with “an unpopular war, it is 
better to have local citizens sending men 
into service than a Federal agency.” 

The task force said that automation of the 
Selective Service records, except for limited 
testing purposes, would be impractical. It 
did, however, agree that local draft board 
clerks should be brought under the Civil 
Service classification system. 

As for total Federal bureaucracy, the task 
force said, “A Federal agency as recommended 
by the Commission would have difficulty in 
securing personnel with the knowledge, com- 
petence, integrity and patriotism of mem- 
bers of (present) local and appeals boards.“ 

The task force did pick up a suggestion 
of the Marshall Commission that the names 
of local board members be “widely available.” 

A Selective Service official said last week 
that an order had gone out requiring names 
of members to be posted in local board offices. 
But he doubted whether the names would 
be given out over the telephone. 

The task force recommended that the 
Defense Department supply better annual 
and monthly estimates to Selective Service 
of the numbers of men needed through the 
draft. 


Pentagon failure to estimate accurately its 
annual draft needs in each of the past five 
years has required Hershey to go to Capitol 
Hill for supplemental funds to keep his pro- 
gram running. 

On monthly calls the Pentagon has often 
run behind the Executive Order requiring 
it to place draft calls with Hershey 60 days 
before the month involved. This month, for 
example, the Pentagon was 19 days late with 
the June draft call requirement. At the same 
time it revised its May needs upward. 

The task force also proposed 16 procedural 
changes which Selective Service officials said 
would cost $40 million to undertake. The 
System’s present annual budget is about 
$60 million. 

U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., April 1968. 

Dear FRIEND: For several years I have had a 
growing conviction that our present military 
draft is an unsatisfactory, unfair and waste- 
ful system of recruiting manpower for the 
armed services. I am convinced that comvul- 
sory conscription should be replaced with a 
voluntary system. If we paid our servicemen 
properly, it would be possible to secure 
enough career men without the draft. In the 
long run, this would be less costly and more 
democratic. 
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As matters now stand, millions of American 
youth are uncertain about their future be- 
cause of the draft. Many of them are deferred 
as students while others are sent to Vietnam 
within a few months of high school gradua- 
tion. Those who are called frequently regard 
it as unfair, while those who are deferred are 
often bothered by feelings of guilt or doubt. 

Some of our most thoughtful youth have 
come to a genuine conviction that the war 
in Vietnam is a mistaken policy that is dam- 
aging the interests of the United States. 
Others regard it as an immoral or improper 
interference in the affairs of the Vietnamese 
people. For those young men the draft is a 
source of torment that forces them to choose 
between participation in a war they sincerely 
oppose or a term in jail. 

A voluntary system would end these prob- 
lems. But beyond that I believe it would 
give us a more efficient military force. Under 
the present system most draftees leave the 
service as soon as possible. This makes for 
a constant turnover of men and an enor- 
mous outlay of manpower, resources and 
money devoted to the training of new re- 
cruits. 

By paying servicemen a wage comparable 
to civilian standards, the armed services 
could recruit career men who would continue 
in service for twenty or thirty years after 
their training period. This would give the 
Nation an experienced defense force con- 
sisting of voluntary motivated men. It would 
greatly reduce the expense of constantly 
training huge numbers of raw recruits, thus 
Offsetting the cost of higher career service 
wages and benefits. In times of national 
emergency it might be necessary to supple- 
ment the voluntary career system with a 
backup lottery under which additional men 
could be called without favoritism or dis- 
crimination. 

A voluntary system not only would be more 
effective, but more in keeping with the tradi- 
tions of America. Many of our forefathers 
came to the United States to escape compul- 
sory military systems in Europe. The draft 
departs from our democratic tradition and 
falls especially on the poor family unable to 
finance a college education with its resulting 
deferment. 

I voted against the last extension of the 
draft because the committee handling the 
legislation ignored all of the Marshall Com- 
mission’s recommendations for improving 
the system—as well as the proposals made by 
some of us on the Senate floor. I intend to 
continue my efforts until a majority of the 
Congress can be persuaded to the common 
sense of a voluntary program. 


SOUTH DAKOTA PRESIDENTIAL PRIMARY: AN IN- 
TERESTING CONTEST 

Since I believe that my fellow South Da- 
kotans should make their own decision, I 
have seen fit not to take sides in the cur- 
rent contest for the Democratic Presidential 
nomination. All three men being considered 
as candidates—Senators Kennedy and Mc- 
Carthy and Vice President Humphrey—are 
close friends of mine. Each of them would 
serve our Nation well and would have my 
cooperation as President. Each knows that 
situations might develop when I would not 
hesitate to express disagreement with him. 
May I add that President Johnson has taken 
on new stature by the ous Manner 
in which he placed his view of the Vietnam 
issue above re-election, 

The Presidency is a sobering office that 
calls forth the seeds of greatness. A good man 
will grow when given public responsibility. 
That was true of John F. Kennedy, with 
whom I worked in the Food for Peace Pro- 
gram and who became a greater man with 
each passing month in the Presidential of- 
fice. It would probably be true in the case 
of Vice President Humphrey and Senators 
McCarthy and Kennedy, should one of them 
be elected. Doubtless, Senator Goldwater or 
former Vice President Nixon and others who 
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have been considered would also have 
emerged as greater men under the challenge 
of the office than as political candidates. 

It is a tribute to our State that we are to 
be visited by all the Democratic Presidential 
candidates before the June 4 primary. I in- 
tend to host each of them in the friendly 
manner to which they are entitled. Indeed, 
the “blood, sweat and tears” involved in 
seeking the Presidential nomination prompts 
admiration for the major candidates, regard- 
less of party. 

But while remaining neutral on the en- 
dorsement of candidates, I will continue to 
take a stand on the hard issues. The central 
question before our Nation is whether we will 
continue using our manpower and resources 
trying to settle Vietnamese affairs, or end 
the war and begin dealing with the squeeze 
on our farmers and small businessmen, dis- 
order in our cities, the weakening of the dol- 
lar, and the need for better educational and 
job opportunities. Five years ago I began 
warning against our Vietnam involvement 
and the neglect of our own society. America 
is the greatest of all nations, but we cannot 
play policeman and banker to the world. 

So while there will be no effort by me to 
dictate to South Dakotans the selection of 
my party’s Presidential nominee, I will con- 
tinue to speak out on the issues, no matter 
who the candidates are or who is in the 
White House. 

Your friend and Senator, 
GEORGE McGovern. 


CANADIAN MEETING OF WORLD AS- 
SEMBLY FOR HUMAN RIGHTS 
INDICATES REVOLUTION MAY 
OCCUR IF DENIAL OF RIGHTS 
CONTINUES IN LATIN AMERICA 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
failure to implement the human rights 
conventions, a major share of which 
must be borne by the U.S. Senate, was 
discussed at the World Assembly for 
Human Rights, which met last month 
at Montreal, Quebec. A report of that 
assembly, written by Rod Van Every, of 
the Milwaukee Journal staff, was pub- 
lished in the Sunday, March 24, edition 
of that newspaper. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp the article de- 
scribing the findings of the group of 
scholars and experts who represented 30 
countries at the Montreal gathering. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

HUMAN RIGHTS TERMED VITAL TO 
LATIN STABILITY 
(By Rod Van Every) 

MONTREAL, QuEBEC.—The World Assembly 
for Human Rights heard a warning Saturday 
that unless economic conditions improve, 
complete denial of human rights—revolu- 
tion—may be expected from the younger 
generation. 

The assembly is observing the 20th anni- 
versary of the Declaration of Human Rights. 
It is a prelude to the United Nations’ three 
week international conference on human 
rights in Tehran, Iran, beginning Apr. 22. 

The assembly is attended by nongovern- 
mental experts and scholars from 80 coun- 
tries, plus 50 observers, including Atty. 
Bruno V. Bitker, Milwaukee, representing 
the president’s commission for the observ- 
ance of human rights year, 1968. 

Atty. Justino Jimenez de Arechaga, a pro- 
fessor at the University of Montevideo, 
Uruguay, said that in many democratic 
countries of Latin America “the young gen- 
eration is set on revolution” because it con- 
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siders “human rights a luxury beyond its 
means.” 

“Extreme poverty has had a great effect 
on our philosophy,” he said. 

But Sir Guy Powles, ombudsman of Well- 
ington, New Zealand, saw not poverty but 
race conflict as “the main obstacle to prog- 
ress in the field of human rights, and it does 
not seem to be getting any better.” 

“We're all guilty, and we should find an 
international wailing wall,” he said. “The 
conflict is supposed to be a domestic prob- 
lem, but international influence should be 
brought to bear.” 

Many speakers slapped at ineffectiveness 
of the UN. It is afflicted with the same dis- 
eases of its member states,” said Sir Guy. He 
called for education and development of 
worldwide public opinion to obtain and re- 
tain the inborn rights of the individual. 

It is easier said than done, most agreed. 

Haim H. Cohn, a supreme court justice in 
Jerusalem, hit at the UN hardest: 

“The failure of the UN to promote human 
rights ... is due to the fact that human 
rights have been made into a political issue. 
Every member nation is out to praise itself 
and has its ax to grind. I hope this assembly 
can break the monopoly of the UN on hu- 
man rights. 

NEW WAYS NEEDED 

“It is time that people over the world 
without axes to grind ... come together here 
and try to find new ways to promote human 
rights without involving the UN and govern- 
ments of the states which cannot play an 
objective part. 

“No government which calls itself civilized 
can withstand world opinion. Education and 

da can outlaw discrimination. 
Switzerland has made itself the laughing 
stock of the world by denying women the 
right to vote. The way to change that? Keep 
laughing at Switzerland.” 

At the assembly's opening session, Sean 
MacBride, secretary general of the Interna- 
tional Commission of Jurists, Geneva, said 
he did not believe the 20 year old Declaration 
of Human Rights would be adopted if it were 
being drawn up today. 

“Are we not witnessing in the world today, 
and in the last 10 years, a mounting and 
massive disregard for human rights? he 
asked 


“There is a mounting brutality, and we 
tend to accept it as an everyday norm of 
civilizations.” 

He cited killings of thousands of civilians 
in Indonesia, Africa, Yemen and Vietnam and 
the removal of civil rights and free speech in 
many other countries, 

“It is tacitly accepted by nations which pay 
lip service to the universal declaration of 
human rights,” he said. “There is silence, 
and it is forgotten. The human conscience 
remains silent. 

“There has been progress on paper—in the 
conventions and the covenants. But when it 
comes to giving teeth to (them), there is an 
immediate alliance among countries to en- 
sure there will not be teeth. There is a feeling 
of conspiracy, unstated, by governments that 
really don’t want to implement human 
rights.” 

Mohamed Awad, Cairo, chairman of 
UNESCO's executive committee, called defy- 
ing the UN “an old thing.” High on his list 
was South Africa with its apartheid policy. 

Other speakers made more optimistic 
points: 

Violations of human rights are more ob- 
vious today because of wider, faster dissemi- 
nation of news. 

Violations are easier to get before the UN. 
Many agreements have been made. 

The world’s conscience has been aroused. 
Most new countries have incorporated in 
their constitutions the UN’s universal de- 
clarations of human rights, although they 
may not enforce them. 

has been made in the rights of 
labor. 
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Several countries have and others are con- 
sidering setting up the ombudsman, 

In 1945, only 52 countries gave women the 
right to vote; now 117 do. 

Human rights now are not just the con- 
cern of some countries but of international 
concern, shown in a “respectable body of in- 
ternational law that protects the individual.” 

Asylum for refugees is being granted gen- 
erously by many countries. Countries which 
violate have the spotlight of world opinion 
turned on them. 

Among the five sponsors of the assembly is 
the Johnson Foundation, Racine, Wis. Its 
president, Leslie Paffrath, is assembly co- 
chairman with MacBride. Assembly president 
is Chief S. O. Ahedo of Nigeria, undersecre- 
tary general of the UN. 


INCOME POTENTIAL FOR FARMERS 
IN TREE-RAISING BUSINESS 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, a 6- 
year test recently completed in Georgia 
by the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
and the University of Georgia has greatly 
increased the income potential for farm- 
ers who are in the tree-raising business. 

The findings indicate that on more 
than 18 million forested acres from Ala- 
bama to South Carolina, as much as $10 
more per acre per year could ultimately 
be possible by adding beef production, 
This may be achieved by combining 
grazing on native forested ranges with 
grazing of native wiregrass in planta- 
tions of slash or longleaf pine. Each year 
an average of about 320,000 acres of land 
in these Southern States are put into 
pine plantations. 

Until now, it had been concluded that 
cattle could not be pastured where the 
young pine are being established. The 
feeling was that the cattle would de- 
stroy the trees by browsing them. 

Cooperative investigations at the Ala- 
paha Experimental Range near Tifton, 
Ga., however, showed this is not neces- 
sarily correct if the cows are given a 
choice. The test investigations were con- 
ducted by the University of Georgia in 
cooperation with the Forest Service and 
the Agricultural Research Service, both 
agencies of the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 

The test proved that grazing pressure 
on the pine seedlings can be reduced sim- 
ply by providing an ample variety of 
other more palatable forage, including a 
limited amount of improved pasture. 
With certain precautions, the grazing 
can take place while slash or longleaf 
pine seedlings are establishing them- 
selves. 

Given a free choice the test proved a 
cow will eat herbaceous forage from both 
native and improved range. One of the 
necessary precautions needed to save the 
seedlings is to remove the cattle from 
the tree plantation areas in the fall be- 
fore grass becomes dry and unpalatable. 
They can start grazing in the spring 
when adequate forage is again available. 
The test showed that in the fall and 
winter, cattle can best be maintained 
on improved forage such as coastal Ber- 
mudagrass and Pensacola bahia. 

The study also showed that range is 
improved with burning. As a result, beef 
production is higher. Where prescribed 
burning is compatible with good timber 
management, fire can be introduced as 
soon as the trees are 8- to 10-feet high. 
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Research is now being continued at 
Alapaha Experimental Range on find- 
ing grasses which will thrive in the 
shade as the trees increase in size. 


SENATOR SCOTT'S SPLENDID 
ADDRESS 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, on 
April 23, 1968, the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Scorr] wrote to me, as 
chairman of the Committee on Aero- 
nautical and Space Sciences, a long let- 
ter in which he supplied me with a fine 
evaluation of the programs we have been 
discussing in the Space Committee hear- 
ings. His reasoning is so good and his 
statements are so timely that I desire 
to have them printed in the RECORD. 

Senator Scorr has taken the time to 
restate some of the situations which the 
Space Committee now faces. The Nerva 
development has been the subject of 
House appropriations hearings, and 
there has been a suggestion that the 
appropriation by Congress be so re- 
stricted that it will shut off future work 
and leave insufficient funds even to 
terminate the present programs, 

I thank the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania for his fine work and his fine 
letter. I hope that Members of Congress 
and their staffs will read it carefully. It 
surely is a fine presentation. 

I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., April 23, 1968. 

Senator CLINTON P, ANDERSON, 

Chairman, Committee on Aeronautical and 
Space Sciences, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CLINT: Our Nation today is facing 
& spectrum of problems which are unique in 
our history. Under pressure to find immedi- 
ate solutions, some people, suggest quick 
generalizations which may do more harm in 
the long run than whatever short-range 
benefits are created. We all hear demands to 
spend vast sums of money in certain areas or 
to slash funds from other programs which 
do not seem to meet current problems. The 
long range future is forgotten under the op- 
pression of crisis. 

My reason for writing to you is to express 
my concern over recent recommendations 
for funding our Nation's space program, It 
is also to express my appreciation for the 
way you are undertaking a thorough analy- 
sis of our space effort, with the objective of 
establishing a valid and sensible listing of 
priorities. In particular, I am encouraged to 
hear that you have scheduled hearings over 
the next two weeks to explore the details of 
our Nation’s only advanced space propulsion 
development effort, the nuclear rocket pro- 
gram. 

Last month, the House Committee on Sci- 
ence and Astronautics reported a bill which 
reduces the NASA authorization for nuclear 
rocket engine development funding from a 
requested $60 million to $11.7 million—a cut 
which effectively shuts off further work and 
leaves insufficient funds even for termina- 
tion costs. I know you have long been a pro- 
ponent of nuclear rocket propulsion, and I 
want you to know that I share your opinion. 
I wish to support your effort to assure ade- 
quate funding for this successful and im- 
portant program. The action by the House 
Space Committee must be challenged if we 
are to avoid irreparable harm to our long- 
range space capabilities. 

In the report filed with its bill, the House 
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Space Committee recites the augmented 
capabilities for the Saturn V when com- 
bined with a nuclear third stage. Following 
this, the Committee recommends that Nerva 
engine development be deferred because, 
of the large fund requirement and 
because there are no approved missions at 
this time that cannot be made with exist- 
ing boosters.” Nowhere in the report do I find 
the slightest criticism of the way the nu- 
clear rocket program has been conducted 
over the past 13 years of its life. To the 
contrary, the report implies that develop- 
ment of a nuclear rocket engine would be 
a significant and desirable advancement in 
our space propulsion capabilities. Negative 
comment is made only with regard to the 
current economic situation and the belief 
of the Committee that the program should 
be stripped of funding in order to save mon- 
ey. The House Committee, however, over- 
looks some very important facts about this 
$48.3 million “saving.” 

The United States has already spent over 
$1 billion to develop nuclear rocket engine 
technology. This effort has produced a con- 
sistent record of technological accomplish- 
ment and test program success. Now, the 
technology phase is virtually complete. The 
next logical step is to proceed with hard- 
ware development to gain information about 
the feasibility of nuclear space flight. This 
phase would be completed by about 1975. It 
is perfectly obvious that a nuclear stage 
would not be available until beyond the 
point of current planned and approved NASA 
missions. The House Committee rejection of 
Nerva because of there being no approved 
missions seems to me to have missed the 
point. The nuclear rocket program has 
consistently been aimed at future space 
missions, It is axiomatic within the Research 
and Development Community that missions 
are scheduled and approved only after a new 
piece of equipment is tested and flight rated. 

Last year, Dr. Mac Adams, Director, Office 
of Advanced Research & Technology at NASA 
testified, “. . . This is the right time to 
start. If we do not start this year then we 
will have to cut back on the current pro- 
gram... If we postpone it, we will have to 
start cutting back on personnel, Those peo- 
ple will go elsewhere. These are the people 
who have spent many years in learning this 
field. This is a unique capability in this 
country.” The point of Dr. Adams’ comment 
is that the know-how we have assembled 
over the past 13 years, the technology, exists 
in the training, experience, and ability of the 
personnel who presently make up the gov- 
ernment-industry nuclear rocket team. If 
we delete the program this year as recom- 
mended by the House Space Committee, we 
will not only stop the nuclear rocket pro- 
gram in its tracks but we will also lose the 
technology, irretrievably, as highly skilled 
technical personnel leave the program for 
other employment. These people cannot be 
expected to return at some later date. We will 
have wasted the benefit of over $1 billion al- 
ready invested in this program by the Na- 
tion's taxpayers. 

Last year when part of this program was 
cancelled, the Westinghouse Astronuclear 
Laboratory, which is the principal subcon- 
tractor for this program, was forced to drop 
almost one quarter of its personnel who were 
working on the big engine. I understand that 
the prime contractor experienced a similar 
reduction as a result of funding cuts. So, the 
danger of loss of personnel and the technol- 
ogy is very real. 

Furthermore this $48.3 million “saving” 
will have the effect of locking the United 
States into a commitment to chemical pro- 
pulsion which will severely limit future 
United States space craft performance. It will 
establish a new national policy involving the 
abandonment of nuclear space propulsion 
to the U.S.S.R. There is testimony and many 
reports available to the Committee which 
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indicate that the Soviet Union may now be 
undertaking just such a development. 

Mr. Chairman, I consider it a waste of tech- 
nical and financial resources to abandon the 
nuclear rocket program now that it is clearly 
within our technical capabilities to complete 
the program on schedule. Anything less 
would prove to be an ineffective utilization 
of the scientific resources of the United 
States and could well cause, in the future, 
unnecessary duplication of the manpower 
and facilities that have already been com- 
mitted to this program. If the House Space 
Committee action stands, the danger is suc- 
cinctly stated in the report of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy which has already 
approved authorization for AEC funding of 
a nuclear rocket program this year. The Com- 
mittee warned. .. without the develop- 
ment of a nuclear rocket engine, it is not 
possible to project a viable space program 
based on a significant stepwise advancement 
in propulsion capability. Deferral is not pos- 
sible without incurring certain irreversible 
penalties which will be very costly to this 
Nation in the long run.” 

One last point, Mr. Chairman, in addition 
to the economic considerations outlined 
above, I think it would be most unwise to 
permit the nuclear rocket engine to slip from 
our grasp without giving some consideration 
to our Nation’s future security. In addition 
to a variety of programs already outlined in 
testimony by NASA, we must keep in mind 
the increased space capabilities as they might 
affect the future defense of our Nation. As 
we project both the civilian and defense 
space requirements into the next decade, the 
highly reliable nuclear rocket engine which 
permits substantial maneuvering in space 
with very heavy payloads, seems to me to 
have a very significant requirement. 

Once again, Mr. Chairman, I wish to assure 
you that this program has my support and 
I intend to urge my colleagues to support it. 

Sincerely, 
HucH Scorr, 
U.S. Senator. 


GIANT FARM MONOPOLIES CALLED 
THREAT TO FAMILY FARMS AND 
SMALL BUSINESSES 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, one of the 
most pressing issues debated by citizens 
in rural America today is the growing 
threat of corporate agriculture to family- 
operated farms and ranches. 

Incorporation by family farmers is not 
questioned. Instead it is the rapid move- 
ment of large conglomerate corporations 
and other nonfarm interests into agri- 
culture. This trend is viewed with alarm 
by a number of our major farm groups 
and is a matter of serious concern to 
thousands of rural people across America. 

They are told by proponents of corpo- 
ration farming that “bigness” is the ulti- 
mate answer to agriculture’s problems. 
They are assured that the trend toward 
industrialized agriculture is both desir- 
able and inevitable. 

The assurance that it is desirable is 
certainly open to serious question. 
Whether it is inevitable or not depends 
on what we in the Senate, and others 
who influence national policy, do about 
it in the next few years. 

We are rapidly approaching the time, 
in my judgment, when this Nation must 
decide whether the family farm—defined 
in terms of both size and degree of man- 
agerial independence—is forced to van- 
ish from the American. scene. This is the 
same family farm which year after year 
has proven itself to be the most efficient 
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and effective producer of food and fiber 
in the world. 

This decision also will determine what 
happens to nonfarmers in rural Amer- 
ica—the businessmen and others in small 
towns and cities directly tied to agricul- 
ture. They, too, are being forced into the 
cities in ever-increasing numbers. A 
study in South Dakota has shown that 
one small business in a rural community 
has to close its door every time six fam- 
ily farmers in the same area are forced 
off the land. 

There has been little research in this 
field either by universities or the many 
farm and business groups that have 
spoken out on this issue. 

Preliminary studies, however, indicate 
corporation farms normally buy farm 
machinery, irrigation equipment, and 
other production supplies direct from 
manufacturers or distributors. They by- 
pass both the retailer and the coopera- 
tives. It also indicates they rely on a 
seasonal work force, usually recruited 
outside the community, and provide little 
year-round employment. 

It is easy to see that this hits small 
businesses in two ways: First, they are 
bypassed in purchase of machinery, seed, 
and other farm production supplies; and, 
second, most farmer-customers now buy- 
ing both production and living items 
would leave the community. 

This would drastically reduce sales of 
independent businesses, many family 
operated and unsuited to move to a 
larger community somewhere else. It also 
would cut sales of local outlets of big 
companies—John Deere, Allis Chalmers, 
and similar dealerships and retail out- 
lets such as J. C. Penney, Gambles, and 
Ben Franklin stores. 

No one has yet documented the effects 
of this in terms of closeouts, bankrupt- 
cies, lost jobs, and boarded-up store 
fronts. It is time, however, that someone 
attempted to find out the facts so we can 
assess the consequences of this agricul- 
tural trend. 

The social consequences in terms of 
welfare costs, uprooted and underem- 
ployed people, out-migration to the 
cities, rural church membership, school 
consolidations, rural credit availability, 
farm cooperative patronage, and aban- 
doned housing also should be explored. 

Also important in these rural changes 
is the effect of huge industrial farm op- 
erations on soil and water conservation 
The independent farmer husbands this 
rich natural resource and treats it in 
terms of generations. We should attempt 
to determine what corporation farming 
has meant so far in terms of resource use 
and development. 

In view of the serious questions raised 
regarding this growing trend in Ameri- 
can agriculture, I am announcing that 
the Monopoly Subcommittee of the Sen- 
ate Select Committee on Small Business 
will conduct a series of hearings to ex- 
plore the effects of corporation farming 
on small business and rural America as 
a whole. 

The first hearing will be held Monday, 
May 20, in Omaha, Nebr., with additional 
hearings to follow. 

It has been too long since Congress 
took a look at the effects on small busi- 
ness of fast-moving trends in agricul- 
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ture. The Senate Committee on Small 

Business last studied this matter in 1946 

and issued a report, “Small Business and 

the Community: The Effects of the Scale 
of Farm Operations.” 

The hearings I am announcing today 
will provide material to update these 
findings. They will provide us the oppor- 
tunity to study, carefully and thoroughly 
the current impact of corporation farm- 
ing on small businesses in rural areas. 

In determining the effects on small 
business, we also can determine the con- 
sequences for farmers who remain in 
communities where this transition to an 
industrialized agriculture takes place. 
What do they do when business closeouts 
leave them with the closest implement 
dealer or lumber yard or hardware store 
25 to 50 miles away. 

During the past few months stories on 
corporation farming have appeared in all 
the major farm magazines. The subject 
has been explored in business journals 
and the daily newspapers. A number of 
editorials have been published reflecting 
the concern many rural editors feel re- 
garding this issue. 

In the next few days I will place a 
selection of these articles and editorials 
in the RECORD. 

A number of farm groups have taken 
strong public stands on the corporation 
farm issue. I am hopeful that spokes- 
men for these organizations, plus repre- 
sentatives of business groups and others 
interested in what happens in rural 
America, will address themselves to this 
problem in testimony at the hearings. 

I ask unanimous consent that the find- 
ings of the Senate Small Business Com- 
mittee report on corporation farming, 
issued in 1946, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the findings 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SMALL BUSINESS AND THE COMMUNITY—THE 
EFFECTS OF THE SCALE OF FARM OPERATIONS, 
DECEMBER 23, 1946 

(Report of the Special Committee To Study 
Problems of American Small Business, U.S. 
Senate) 

The family farm is the classic example of 
the American small-business enterprise. For 
generations this institution and the com- 
munity it supports have held the esteem of 
all who have known and understood the 
American heritage. Statesmen, historians, 
economists, and sociologists have generally 
agreed that the spread of the family farm 
over the land has laid the economic base for 
the liberties and the democratic institutions 
which this Nation counts as its greatest asset. 

The great declaration by Daniel Webster 
still stands as perhaps the clearest and most 
authentic expression of America’s deep-rooted 
belief in the intimate and casual relation be- 
tween the family farm and the distinctively 
popular character of our Government. 

“Our New England ancestors, he said, 
*brought thither no great capitals from Eur- 
ope; and if they had, there was nothing pro- 
ductive in which they could have been in- 
vested. They left behind them the whole 
feudal policy of the other continent. 
They came to a new country. There were as 
yet no lands yielding rent, and no tenants 
rendering service. The whole soil was un- 
reclaimed from barbarism. They were them- 
selves either from their original condition, 
or from the necessity of their common in- 
terest, nearly on a level in respect to prop- 
erty. Their situation demanded a parceling 
out and division of the land, and it may 
fairly be said that this necessary act fired 
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the future frame and form of their govern- 
ment. [Webster's italics.) The character of 
their political institutions was determined 
by the fundamental laws respecting prop- 
erty. * * * The consequences of all these 
causes have been a great subdivision of the 
soil and a great equality of condition; the 
true basis, most certainly, of popular gov- 
ernment. * * +>” 

The advances in technology during the 
past century have greatly benefited farmers 
who, with their families, work the land. The 
industrial revolution has eased the burden 
of the farmer and rendered his labors more 
productive. Yet these technological advances 
have, at the same time, brought a threat to 
the very institution to whose personnel they 
have brought so much aid. The threat is 
this: That with increased mechanization will 
come increased industrialization of the farm 
enterprise; that with industrialization will 
come an increasing concentration of eco- 
nomic power in the hands of fewer and 
fewer men at the head of great organizations, 
and an end to that broad diffusion of social 
and economic benefits that has long been 
characteristic of American rural communi- 
ties. 

There is foundation for the belief that 
industrialization is on the increase. The 
United States Census of Agriculture has 
been recording the gradual increase in aver- 
age farm size in America. This is not a result 
of the disappearance of undersized farms; 
family farmers on the better lands appear to 
be particularly vulnerable. Census statistics 
are supported by other information. In those 
areas particularly suitable to high-value spe- 
cialty crops, the concentration of land and 
production into large units has been re- 
ported by various agencies and students of 
American agriculture. A committee of the 
U.S. Senate has pointed out that within 
the decade of the thirties the percentage of 
all farms in California which produce just 
over one-half the total agricultural produc- 
tion of that State fell from 10 to 6.8 percent, 
marking a growth in concentration of nearly 
one-third. It is not without significance as 
evidence of this trend that at least one group 
of specialty crop producers has so far changed 
its character away from that of family farm- 
ers and in the direction of becoming indus- 
trialists that it has found itself indicted for 
violation of the antitrust laws of the Nation. 

The development of large-scale farming 
has been foremost in California. The influ- 
ence of Spanish land policy, the monopoliza- 
tion of large areas by early comers after 
American statehood, the soil and climate 
favorable to the production of specialty 
crops, and congeries of other historic and 
economic circumstances have made Califor- 
nia particularly amenable to industrialized 
agricultural production. But development of 
this pattern of agriculture, often operated 
like industry from urban centers and worked 
by wage labor, is not peculiar to any one 
part of the Nation. It has been reported in 
some degree from all sections. 

Whether industrialization of farming is 
a threat not only to the family farm, but also 
to the rural society founded upon the family 
farm, is the specific subject of the present 
report. The purpose of this study is to test 
by contemporary field research the historic 
hypothesis that the institution of small inde- 
pendent farmers is indeed the agent which 
creates the homogeneous community, both 
socially and economically democratic. 

The present inquiry consists of a detailed 
analysis and comparison of two communities, 
one where agricultural operations are on a 
modest scale, the other where large factory- 
like techniques are practiced. Both commu- 
nities lie in the fertile southern San Joaquin 
Valley in the Great Central Valley of Cali- 
fornia, where highly developed and richly 
productive agriculture is characteristic. Lim- 
itations of time and resources dictated that 
no more than two communities be studied. 
Numerous other pairs might have been cho- 
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sen which doubtless would have yielded com- 
parable results. 

The two communities studied here nat- 
urally vary in some degree with respect to 
proportions of surrounding lands devoted to 
this or that crop, with respect to age, to 
depth of water lift for irrigation, etc., as well 
as with respect to the scale of the farm enter- 
prises which surround them. Controls as per- 
fect as are possible in the chemist’s labora- 
tory are not found in social organizations. 
Yet the approximation to complete control 
achieved by selection of the communities of 
Arvin and Dinuba is surprisingly high. Other 
factors, besides the difference in scale of 
farming, which might have produced or con- 
tributed to the striking contrasts of Arvin 
and Dinuba have been carefully examined. 
On this basis the conclusion has been reached 
that the primary, and by all odds the factor 
of greatest weight in producing the essential 
differences in these two communities, was 
the characteristic difference in the scale of 
farming—large or small—upon which each 
was founded. There is every reason to believe 
that the results obtained by this study are 
generally applicable wherever like economic 
conditions prevail. 


SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 


Certain conclusions are particularly signifi- 
cant to the small businessman, and to an 
understanding of the importance of his place 
in a community. Not only does the small farm 
itself constitute small business, but it sup- 
ports fiourishing small commercial business. 

Analysis of the business conditions in the 
communities of Arvin and Dinuba shows 
that— 

(1) The small farm community supported 
62 separate business establishments, to but 
35 in the large-farm community; a ratio in 
favor of the small-farm community of nearly 
2:1. 

(2) The volume of retail trade in the small- 
farm community during the 12-month period 
analyzed was $4,383,000 as against only $2,- 
535,000 in the large-farm community. Retail 
trade in the small-farm community was 
greater by 61 percent. (See figure and table, 
pp: 83 and 84.) 

(3) The expenditure for household sup- 
plies and building equipment was over three 
times as great in the small-farm community 
as it was in the large farm community. 

The investigation disclosed other vast dif- 
ferences in the economic and social life of 
the two communities, and affords strong sup- 
port for the belief that small farms provide 
the basis for a richer community life and a 
greater sum of those values for which Amer- 
ica stands, than do industrialized farms of 
the usual type. 

It was found that— 

(4) The small farm supports in the local 
community a larger number of people per 
dollar volume of agricultural production than 
an area devoted to larger-scale enterprises, a 
difference in its favor of about 20 percent. 

(5) Notwithstanding their greater num- 
bers, people in the small-farm community 
have a better average standard of living than 
those living in the community of large-scale 
farms. 

(6) Over one-half of the breadwinners in 
the small-farm community are independ- 
ently employed businessmen, persons in 
white-collar employment, or farmers; in the 
large-farm community the proportion is less 
than one-fifth. 

(7) Less than one-third of the breadwin- 
ners in the small-farm community are agri- 
cultural wage laborers (characteristically 
landless, and with low and insecure income) 
while the proportion of persons in this posi- 
tion reaches the asto; of nearly 
two-thirds of all persons gainfully employed 
in the large-farm community. 

(8) Physical facilities for community liv- 
ing—paved streets, sidewalks, garbage dis- 
posal, sewage disposal, and other public serv- 
ices—are far greater in the small-farm com- 
munity; indeed, in the industrial-farm com- 
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munity some of these facilities are entirely 
wanting. 

(9) Schools are more plentiful and offer 
broader services in the small-farm commu- 
nity, which is provided with four elementary 
schools and one high school; the large-farm 
community has but a single elementary 
school. 

(10) The small-farm community is pro- 
vided with three parks for recreation; the 
large-farm community has a single play- 
ground, loaned by a corporation. 

(11) The small-farm town has more than 
twice the number of organizations for civic 
improvement and social recreation than its 
large-farm counterpart. 

(12) Provision for public recreation centers, 
Boy Scout troops, and similar facilities for 
enriching the lives of the inhabitants is pro- 
portioned in the two communities in the 
same general way, favoring the small-farm 
community. 

(18) The small-farm community supports 
two newspapers, each with many times the 
news space carried in the single paper of the 
industrialized-farm community. 

(14) Churches bear the ratio of 2:1 be- 
tween the communities, with the greater 
number of churches and churchgoers in the 
small-farm community. 

(15) Facilities for making decisions on 
community welfare through local popular 
elections are available to people in the small- 
farm community; in the large-farm com- 
munity such decisions are in the hands of 
Officials of the county. 

These differences are sufficiently great in 
number and degree to affirm the thesis that 
small farms bear a very important relation 
to the character of American rural society. 
It must be realized that the two commu- 
nities of Arvin and Dinuba were carefully 
selected to reflect the difference in size of 
enterprise, and not extraneous factors. The 
agricultural production in the two commu- 
nities was virtually the same in volume— 
2% million dollars per annum in each—so 
that the resource base was strictly com- 
parable. Both communities produce special- 
ized crops of high value and high cost of 
production, utilizing irrigation and large 
bodies of special harvest labor. The two com- 
munities are in the same climate zone, about 
equidistant from small cities and major 
urban centers, similarly served by highways 
and railroads, and without any significant 
advantages from nonagricultural resources 
or from manufacturing or processing. The 
reported differences in the communities may 
properly be assigned confidently and over- 
whelmingly to the scale-of-farming factor. 

The reasons seem clear. The small-farm 
community is a population of middle-class 
persons with a high degree of stability in 
income and tenure, and a strong economic 
and social interest in their community. Dif- 
ferences in wealth among them are not 
great, and the people generally associate to- 
gether in those organizations which serve 
the community. Where farms are large, on 
the other hand, the population consists of 
relatively few persons with economic stabil- 
ity, and of large numbers whose only tie to 
the community is their uncertain and rela- 
tively low-income job. Differences in wealth 
are great among members of this commu- 
nity, and social contacts between them are 
rare. Indeed, even the operators of large- 
scale farms frequently are absentees; and 
if they do live in Arvin, they as often seek 
their recreation in the nearby city. Their 
interest in the social life of the community 
is hardly greater than that of the laborer 
whose tenure is transitory. Even the busi- 
nessmen of the large-farm community fre- 
quently express their own feelings of im- 
permanence; and their financial investment 
in the community, kept usually at a mini- 
mum, reflects the same view. Attitudes such 
as these are not conducive to stability and 
the rich kind of rural community life which 
is properly associated with the traditional 
family farm. 
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THE NEED FOR GUN LEGISLATION 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, the need 
for effective gun control legislation is 
urgent; the hour is late. What is more, 
these facts are now well known to the 
public, which strongly supports such leg- 
islation, The Senate will soon vote on 
this vital issue. The clamor of a few 
should not frustrate the vast majority of 
Americans who are tired of living in an 
atmosphere charged with lethal violence. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp editorials pub- 
lished recently in the Boston Globe and 
the Evening News. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Boston Globe, Apr. 22, 1968] 

Gun CONTROLS NEEDED—I 


Lieut. Gov. Francis W. Sargent, himself 
the owner of a sporting goods store that sells 
firearms, spoke the truth recently when he 
bluntly told the convention of the National 
Rifle Assn. in Boston that its public image is 
terrible and it had better support serious and 
sensible gun control legislation. 

A Harris poll today shows that 71 percent 
of Americans favor tight controls over the 
sale of guns and that, though 51 percent of 
American homes contain guns, those who 
own them favor gun control laws by 65 to 
31 percent, better than two-to-one. 

The N.R.A. bases its case primarily on the 
Second Amendment to the Constitution, part 
of the Bill of Rights. And surely few will 
disagree with this amendment, particularly 
if they knew how the courts have applied it. 

The amendment states: “A well regulated 
Militia being necessary to the security of a 
free State, the right of the people to keep 
and bear Arms shall not be infringed.” Note 
that this right is related directly to the need 
of a well regulated militia. 

The amendment has been cited by some 
as guaranteeing an individual's right to keep 
and bear arms, but the court decisions do 
not support this. As early as 1886, in Presser 
vs. Illinois, the Supreme Court upheld a 
state statute forbidding men to drill or 
parade with arms unless authorized by law. 

What prompts the present pressure for 
better gun controls is, of course, the April 4 
assassination in Memphis, Tenn., of Dr. Mar- 
tin Luther King, Jr. The rifle and telescopic 
sight that killed him were purchased, ap- 
parently, in Birmingham, Ala. But this was 
only the latest of a long series of assassina- 
tions with guns. 

The nation will not easily forget that the 
weapon which killed President John F. Ken- 
nedy in 1963 had been purchased under a 
false name by Lee Harvey Oswald from a 
mail-order firm in Chicago. Guns have also 
taken the lives of three other American 
Presidents. 

Firearms in 1966 accounted in this country 
for 6400 murders, 10,000 suicides and 2600 
accidental deaths. By contrast, in Japan 
where no one but a police officer may own a 
pistol, there were only 37 murders by firearms 
in 1962. 

This is not to say that this country should 
adopt the sweeping Japanese law. There are 
many sound reasons for protecting the right 
to own a gun, but there are even more 
reasons for controlling and regulating such 
ownership. 

Past and present legislation to control the 
sale of guns, and the NR. A. s powerful oppo- 
sition to most of this legislation, wil: be dis- 
cussed in a later editorial. 


[From the Boston Globe, Apr. 23, 1968] 
Gun CONTROLS NEEDED—II 


The story of the long series of efforts to 
pass adequate gun control legislation in Con- 
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gress is a sordid one, for the successful op- 
position to such laws has been marked by 
unprincipal maneuvering behind the scenes 
and outright misrepresentation by the Na- 
tional Rifle Assn. and its publication, The 
American Rifleman. 

Anyone doubting that is urged to read an 
exhaustive account of it in the current New 
Yorker magazine by Richard Harris. 

It took President Kennedy’s assassination 
in November, 1963, to arouse mass interest in 
gun controls, but a study by a Senate Ju- 
diciary subcommittee had shown the need 
for them in 1961, and had also noted a vast 
increase since 1955 in the number of foreign 
military surplus weapons sold in this coun- 
try—many of them, by the way, Russian 
made. 

A year after the attempted assassination 
of President-elect Franklin D. Roosevelt in 
1933, Congress had passed the National Fire- 
arms Act, but it was aimed principally at 
“gangster” type weapons such as machine 
guns, and made it a crime to possess such 
weapons unregistered. 

Only last Jan. 29 the Supreme Court 
voided the section of this law requiring regis- 
tration, on the grounds that it violated the 
Fifth Amendment's protection against self- 
incrimination. But the high court made it 
clear this did not affect Congress’ authority 
to “regulate the manufacture, transfer or 
possession of firearms.” 

The only similar law on the books, the 
Federal Firearms Law of 1938, requires li- 
censes for interstate dealers (a loophole 
through which until recently gun fanciers 
could declare themselves “dealers” and get 
discounts from wholesale houses), but did 
not prevent criminals from falsifying state- 
ments to dealers in order to buy a firearm. 

In 30 years, there has been only one con- 
viction under the section prohibiting the 
mailing of firearms to private individuals in 
the eight states that require permits. Yet in 
1966 alone, according to the government, 
there were nearly 10,000 “possible violations.” 

But in 1963 Sen. Thomas Dodd introduced 
S. 1975 to restrict the mail-order sale of hand 
guns. About all it did was to require a sworn 
affidavit from purchasers, with a copy sent 
to his local law enforcement officer. Later 
amended to cover rifles and shotguns, it got 
nowhere, even after President Kennedy was 
killed. 

The N.R.A., which had helped draft its 
original provisions, never told its members it 
had done so. It told them instead that it had 
prevented the bill from being voted out of 
committee. In 1964 the bill was killed by 
deferring action on it. 

A later editorial will discuss subsequent 
attempts to control gun sales, the pending 
legislation, and how to overcome the at- 
tempts being made even now to kill it again. 


[From the Boston Globe, Apr. 24, 1968] 
Gun CONTROLS NEEDED—III 


For an organization that takes pride in 
its marksmanship, the American Rifle Assn. 
has consistently been far off target in its 
opposition to gun control legislation. It 
needs badly to adjust its sights, and to allow 
for its own windage. 

Take, for example, its opposition to bills 
introduced in 1965. They would have pro- 
hibited the interstate mail-order sale of all 
firearms to individuals and over-the-counter 
sales of handguns to non-residents of the 
state. But no bill came out of committee, 
not even one by Sen. Bourke B. Hicken- 
looper (R-Iowa), an N.R.A. member, exempt- 
ing rifles and shotguns. 

Instead, the N.R.A. on April 9 sent a let- 
ter to its 700,000 members urging them to 
write their congressmen, and warning that 
the legislation could end “the private own- 
ership of all guns.” This was but one exam- 
ple of what Congressional Quarterly meant 
recently when it said, “By any accounting, 
the letter was replete with distortions of 
the fact.” The N.R.A.’s president said he 
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corrections, but it was never sent, 

It was the same story in 1966, even after 
Charles J. Whitman carried a small arsenal 
to the top of a University of Texas tower 
and killed 16 persons and wounded 30 be- 
fore police could kill him. Even a bill filed 
by Sen. R. L. Hruska (R-Nebr.) failed to 
reach a floor vote, and thereby hangs a tale. 

The bill would merely have banned inter- 
state shipment of pistols to those under 21. 
On Sept. 22 the Judiciary Committee or- 
dered it reported out, 10-to-5. But knowing 
that Sen. Edward M. Kennedy (D.-Mass.) 
would amend the bill on the floor, Hruska 
did not report it till Oct. 19, three days be- 
fore Congress adjourned, when it was too 
late for action. 

Again in 1967, firearms legislation never 
reached the floor, despite pressure for it 
from the White House and FBI Director J. 
Edgar Hoover. The N.R.A. letter-writing 
campaign continued. Though the N.R.A. had 
supported the weak Hruska bill in testi- 
mony, it did not urge its members to write 
in favor of it, (It this time would have re- 
quired handgun purchasers to file an affi- 
davit that they were 21 and eligible, and 
prohibited shipments violating state laws.) 

Instead, the N.R.A. again falsified, claim- 
ing the administration bill “would prohibit 
outright the interstate sale of handguns, 
rifles and shotguns to individuals.” The bill 
did nothing of the sort. 

Not until 1968, and then only after Rev. 
Martin Luther King Jr. was assassinated, 
did the N.R.A. get its first real comeuppance. 
But it may win yet. How to keep it from 
winning will be discussed in this series’ last 
editorial. 


[From the Boston Globe, Apr. 25, 1968] 
Gun CONTROLS NEEDED—IV 


Opponents of tougher Federal controls 
on firearms sales failed to have their way 
Wednesday in the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee, but to use a pregnant phrase, the battle 
isn’t over by a long shot. 

A recapitulation of the background is en- 
lightening. Last April 4, only hours before 
Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. was assassinated, 
the committee voted to reject an amendment 
to the President’s crime control bill banning 
the mail-order sale of all firearms. Then it 
voted 6-to-6 on an amendment banning 
interstate shipment and out-of-state pur- 
chase of handguns to individuals, but de- 
leting all mention of rifles and shotguns. 
Two days later, four Senators who had been 
absent voted for this weak measure, and it 
was ordered reported. 

Once a Dill is reported to the Senate, 
the committee cannot change it. Instead 
of reporting it, Sen. James Eastland (D- 
Miss.), the chairman, delayed. Last Tuesday, 
prompted by the National Rifle Assn.’s chief 
supporter, Sen. Roman Hruska (R-Neb.), 
who is an expert at rewriting his remarks in 
the committee's transcript, he called the 
committee meeting. On Wednesday, though, 
they failed to weaken the bill still further. 

But, while it does ban sales of handguns 
to persons under 21, the bill would still not 
prohibit interstate mail order sales to indi- 
viduals of shotguns and rifies such as have 
killed President Kennedy and Dr, King, ex- 
cept when the law of the purchaser’s own 
State makes such a sale unlawful. There are 
very few such States. 

Unless there are more shenanigans, the 
bill will now for the first time go to the 
Senate floor, perhaps for debate next Tues- 
day. It is then that Sen. Edward M. Kennedy 
(D-Mass.) and: others will try to amend the 
bill to ban mail order sales of rifles and shot- 
guns. They ought to succeed. 

For what is involved here is not, as the 
NRA alleges, the right of hunters to hunt, 
or marksmen to hold target practice, or 
homeowners to protect their homes, or the 
right of any law-abiding citizen to own a 
gun. These rights are undisputed, and must 
be supported. 
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citizens and the police a weapon, however 
inadequate, against crime and assassination. 
(Ordinances in Watts and Detroit prohibit 
gun sales to anyone with a criminal record; 
72 percent of Watts’ rioters who were ar- 
rested with guns had such records, and 90 
percent of the handguns taken from De- 
troit’s rioters were foreign models of the 
kind most widely sold by mail order firms.) 

If the Senate passes gun control provisions, 
they will go either back to the House for a 
vote, or to a Senate-House conference. Mean- 
while the NRA letter-writing lobby will sure- 
ly mount the usual mortar barrage. 

The lobby can be defeated, but only if 
enough of the very great majority of Ameri- 
cans who want adequate gun control legis- 
lation write or telegraph to their Congress- 
men and Senators and say so. 

[From the Evening News, Apr. 22, 1968] 
PARTIAL GUN CURE 


On the day after the assassination of Dr. 
Martin Luther King Jr., the Senate Judiciary 
Committee became the first congressional 
committee to approve firearms legislation in 
30 years, By a vote of 9-7, it approved an 
amendment to the administration’s anti- 
crime bill that would prohibit mail-order 
sales of handguns to individuals, and over- 
the-counter sales of handguns to persons who 
do not live in the dealer's state. 

But this approval was at a price: With- 
drawal of a clause which also banned mail- 
order sales of rifles and shotguns. This pre- 
served the right of anybody to get, no ques- 
tions asked, the same sort of weapon as 
those which killed President Kennedy and 
Dr, King. And it ran counter to a finding of 
a 1967 Gallup poll, that 75 percent of Amer- 
icans believe no person should be able to 
get a gun by mail. 

There is little cause for optimism that this 
amendment will get through the Senate 
without further dilution, however. Demands 
for a stricter federal law mounted after the 
assassination of President Kennedy—by a 
carbine ordered through an ad in the Na- 
tional Rifle Association magazine—and four 
and a half years later none is yet on the 
books. 

No one seriously argues that a gun control 
law can stop crime. Ten days ago, for in- 
stance, New Jersey’s Atty. Gen. Sills noted 
that stringent laws like this state’s prob- 
ably would not have saved Dr. King, for “it 
is very difficult to stop” persons who plan to 
kill. But, as he also said, if guns are less 
easily accessible, there is less likelihood of 
their use—especially in crimes of passion, 
which he said are most common, 

The Senate has a chance to change the 
old script when the anti-crime bill reaches 
the floor. Since it apparently will not have a 
look at control legislation for some time, 
if ever, it should seize this opportunity to 
get a law on the books, preferably strength- 
ened by restoration of the ban on mail sales 
of rifles and shotguns. 


HAROLD HOWE II: A PERCEPTIVE 
SPEECH ON BILINGUAL EDUCATION 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
it was my pleasure last Friday evening 
April 26, to make the closing address at 
the National Conference of Educational 
Opportunities for the Mexican Amer- 
ican, sponsored by the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation and the Southwest Educational 
Development Laboratory in Austin, Tex. 
The keynote speech for the conference 
was delivered by U.S. Commissioner of 
Education, Harold Howe II. Although I 
was not present to hear Mr. Howe's ad- 
dress, I have read it and recommend it to 
the attention of other Members of Con- 
gress and to the American public. 

Entitled “Cowboys, Indians, and Amer- 


ceptive and moving analysis of the 
problems now faced by the Spanish- 
speaking children of the American 
Southwest. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Howe's under- 
standing and perception has not been 
reflected in the administration’s request 
for appropriations for the Bilingual Edu- 
cation Act—title VII of Public Law 90- 
247. Congress authorized appropriations 
of $30 million for fiscal year 1969, yet 
the Bureau of the Budget has requested 
funding of only $5 million. 

It is my hope that Mr. Howe's insight 
and obvious enthusiasm will be passed on 
to some of his associates who are holding 
back full funding for the Bilingual Edu- 
cation Act and are, therefore, holding 
back much-needed progress. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Rrecorp an address en- 
titled, “Cowboys, Indians, and American 
Education,” given by U.S. Commissioner 
of Education, Harold Howe II, on the 
morning of April 25, 1968, before the 
National Conference of Educational Op- 
portunities for the Mexican American. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


CowBsoyYs, INDIANS, AND AMERICAN EDUCATION 


(An address by Harold Howe II, U.S. Commis- 
sioner of Education, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare) 


Some years ago, the New Yorker published 
a cartoon showing an Indian father sitting 
inside his teepee and reading a bedtime story 
to his son. The particular line he read was 
this: “And just then, when it appeared that 
the battle was lost, from beyond the hills 
came the welcome sound of war-whoops.” 

The punch-line losses in translation from 
printed to spoken word, of course, and it was 
much funnier in the original Comanche. I 
risk what may sound like a lame introduc- 
tion because it seems to me this cartoon il- 
lustrates what we mean when we talk about 
“cultural difference”: where you come from 
helps determine whether you view salvation 
as 50 people wearing loin cloths and feathers, 
or 50 people wearing cavalry blue. And where 
you come from, moreover, helps determine 
how you view the schools—and how the 
schools view you. 

Last year a gentleman named Joseph Mon- 
serrat, director of the Migration Division of 
the Puerto Rico Labor Department, gave a 
paper before a group concerned with the 
treatment of minorities in jails and prisons. 
While I do not want to suggest any analogy 
between the American jail and the Ameri- 
can school—the students do enough of 
that—one of the things that Mr. Monserrat 
said on that occasion strikes me as applicable 
today. “A number of years ago,” he said: 

“I was frequently asked to go out to speak 
on ‘The Puerto Rican Problem.’ To identify 
what this Puerto Rican problem was, I tried 
to begin to find out from the groups who 
placed the ‘problem’ in quotes, The only trou- 
ble was that every time I asked what they 
meant by ‘the Puerto Rican problem,’ peo- 
ple would talk to me about housing, about 
education, or about crime, or any number 
of things. But no one told me exactly what 
this ‘Puerto Rican Problem’ really was.” 

Taking a cue from Mr. Monserrat, I will 
not attempt to talk today about the Mexi- 
can-American problem. In the first place, I 
suspect that most Mexican-American prob- 
lems—like most Negro-American, Oriental- 
American, and White, Anglo-Saxon Protest- 
ant American problems—stem from love or 
money, and as a Federal official, I do not feel 
qualified to talk about either, At this point 
in the history of our Republic, much of the 
electorate does not seem disposed to offer 
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us love, and Congress isn't disposed to offer 
us money. 

Instead, I would like to talk about “the 
education problem”—and it is basically just 
one problem: helping every youngster— 
whatever his home background, whatever his 
home language, whatever his ability—be- 
come all he has it in him to become. 

Such a goal is a lofty one, and it is 
doubtful that the schools will ever achieve 
it perfectly. What must concern us is the de- 
gree to which many schools fail to come 
within a country mile of that goal. And if 
Mexican-American children have a higher 
drop-out rate than any other identifiable 
group in the Nation—and they do—the 
schools cannot explain away their failure by 
belaboring the "Mexican-American problem.“ 
The problem, simply, is that the schools have 
failed with these children. 

Schools and educators have been taking 
what seem to me unwarranted amounts of 
criticism for the last 10 years. Heaven knows 
the schools and the people who run them 
deserve criticism—we all do. But whereas a 
corporation, for example, is the property only 
of its stockholders, our schools are every- 
body’s property—and everybody feels justi- 
fied in having a crack at them. The failures 
of the schools as exemplified in human beings 
who cannot read or write or find a job are 
more conspicuous than are the failures of 
most human enterprises. Finally, while we 
complain about a faulty automobile or wash- 
ing machine, we do not associate these errors 
of human effort with the essence of our lives. 
We do make this association with children; 
to a large degree, our children are our lives, 
and if the schools fail our sons and daugh- 
ters, they strike hard at those possibilities for 
joy, pride, and hope which constitute a satis- 
factory human life. 

So, though educators need and deserve crit- 
icism, we should recognize that they risk 
failure in a more conspicuous and painful 
way than most of us. More to the point, we 
should recognize that the people, who ulti- 
mately control the schools, have never really 
given our schools the resources they need to 
succeed with minority children. 

By “resources” I do not simply mean 
money, or teachers, or the proper kind of 
textbook. The most crucial resource for any 
successful educational effort is the point of 
view it exemplifies. If that point of view fails, 
the schools are bound to fail, for—contrary 
to much educational rhetoric—the schools do 
not change society’s viewpoint. Rather, they 
perpetuate it. And if I had to sum up this 
society's viewpoint, I would do it by going 
back to that cartoon from the New Yorker. 

The United States is in many ways a cow- 
boy-and-Indian society. The good guys— 
whether they’re selling automobiles or riding 
off into the sunset—wear white hats and 
white skins. They speak unaccented English 
(unless it’s a cowboy drawl), and most im- 
portant of all—they never lose a fight. 

This gung-ho concept has doubtless 
emerged because our history, like that of 
most nations, is in many ways a story of 
conflict between diverse peoples and the 
eventual emergence of one as militarily and 
culturally dominant. In our case, of course, 
it was the English and their American-born, 
English-speaking, English-thinking descend- 
ants who established dominance over the 
legal, political, professional, and commercial 
life of the 13 Colonies. 

It is interesting to note what happened to 
the other three colonizers that contended 
for space in this country. The Dutch, after 
establishing a foothold in what is now New 
York, were eliminated rather early, and all 
but a few traces of their culture vanished 
with military defeat. The remaining Dutch 
colonists remained an important force in the 
social and commercial life of New York, and 
even furnished the city with its symbol, 
Father Knickerbocker—but eventually their 
children adopted the English language and 
English ways. 
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Much the same thing happened to the 
French, Either they returned to Europe, were 
transplanted to Canada by the English, or 
survived in cultural enclaves in Louisiana 
and Maine. Those who succeeded in Ameri- 
can life, however, became assimilated 
through adopting the English language and 
abandoning the distinctive traditions of 
their homeland. 

Only one group failed—or refused, depend- 
ing on your point of view—to be assimilated. 
By reason of their early colonization of the 
Southwest, the Spanish were far removed 
from the English and colonial American in- 
fluences that compelled assimilation in the 
eastern part of the country. Indeed, accord- 
ing to Dr. Clark Knowlton of the University 
of Texas, it was not until after World War 
II that Anglo-Americans outnumbered In- 
dians and Spanish-speaking Americans in 
most of the Southwest. By that time, a new 
culture that mingled elements of the Span- 
ish, the Mexican, and the Indian traditions 
had grown up—and it stubbornly refused to 
melt away with the advent of Anglo-Ameri- 
can culture. 

Last April, at the first Texas Conference 
for the Mexican-American, Dr. Severo Gomez 
quoted from a pamphlet entitled “The Mexi- 
can-Americans of South Texas” to offer the 
following viewpoint of an Anglo-American 
teacher toward her Mexican-American stu- 
dents and their parents: 

“They are good people. Their only handicap 
is the bag full of superstitutions and silly 
notions they inherited from Mexico. When 
they get rid of these superstitions they will 
be good Americans. The schools help more 
than anything else. In time, the Latins will 
think and act like Americans. A lot depends 
on whether we can get them to switch from 
Spanish to English. When they speak Spanish 
they think Mexican. When the day comes 
that they speak English at home like the 
rest of us, they will be part of the American 
way of life. I just don’t understand why 
they are so insistent about using Spanish. 
They should realize that it’s not the Ameri- 
can tongue.” 

To a degree the teacher is right: Spanish is 
not the American tongue. English is, and 
I’m sure none of you would dispute the no- 
tion that a basic goal of every American 
school should be to give every youngster a 
command of English, 

And yet the remarks I have just quoted 
exemplify what I have called the cowboy- 
and-Indian viewpoint. It equates Anglo- 
American origin and Anglo-American ways 
with virtue, with goodness, even with politi- 
cal purity. Other cultures are not merely dif- 
ferent; they are inferior. They must be wiped 
out, not only for the good of the country, 
but for the good of the child, Not only must 
he learn to speak English; he must stop 
speaking anything else. 

This notion of Anglo-cultural superiority 
is reficted in a hundred ways, even in the 
comic books our children read: Batman’s 
real name is Bruce Wayne; Superman’s is 
Clark Kent, and his girl friend is Lois Lane. 
American detectives are named Nick Carter 
and Perry Mason and Sam Spade—all names 
which are either forthrightly Anglo-Saxon 
or intimate no other national identification. 
We tell Polish jokes, Jewish jokes, Irish jokes, 
Chinese jokes, Negro jokes, and—in this part 
of the country—I suppose they tell Mexican 
jokes. In Anglo society, however, there is no 
such thing as an Anglo joke. In all the shabby 
vocabulary or ridicule which Americans 
have developed for ethnic groups—spics, 
wops, kikes, micks, bohunks, coons—there is 
no comparable term of derision for the Eng- 
lish; limey is such a feeble attempt that it 
can be used to express affection. Indeed, I 
think we may even count it as some kind of 
linguistic triumph that American Negroes 
have finally come up with a name for whites 
that packs a bit of bite: older denunciations 
such as “The Man”, “white trash”, “Charlie” 
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or “ofay” simply have no force, but “honky” 
does sound objectionable. 

In a hundred subtle ways, we have told 
people of all origins other than English that 
their backgrounds are somehow cheap or hu- 
morous. And the tragic thing is that this 
process has succeeded. Of the incredible di- 
versity of languages and traditions that the 
people of a hundred nations brought to this 
country, virtually nothing remains except in 
scattered enclaves of elderly people who are 
more often viewed as objects of curiosity 
rather than respect. Most pernicious of all, 
their children often grow up thinking of 
their background as something to be escaped 
from, rather than treasured. 

Mexican-Americans are one of the few ex- 
ceptions to this American rule of cultural 
elimination through cultural disdain. A dis- 
tinctive Spanish-Indian-Mexican culture sur- 
vives in the United States. 

As you know, this culture has been a 
handicap, not a blessing, in the attempts of 
Mexican-Americans to prosper. Basic to the 
success of any such attempt is a good educa- 
tion, and the cultural backgrounds of 
Spanish-speaking children have produced a 
staggering amount of educational failure. Dr. 
Gomez pointed out that “about 89 percent 
of the children with Spanish surnames, and 
for the most part with Spanish as the first 
learned language, drop out of school before 
completing a regular 12-year program.” 

Part of the reason is that many Mexican- 
American children come to school speaking 
nothing but Spanish, and are immediately 
expected to start English. Yet I 
would agree with Dr. Gomez in his belief 
that an unfamiliarity with English accounts 
for only part of the failure. There is evi- 
dence, he says, that many of the dropouts 
have succeeded in learning English. “It isn't 
just the mechanics of learning languages,” 
he adds, but other factors: certainly tne 
cultural aspect must be considered.” 

You are more familiar than I with the 
Mexican-American cultural factors that im- 
pede a youngster’s transition from home to 
school. But I would say that the notion 
of Anglo-cultural superiority—over which 
youngsters and their parents have no con- 
trol—is a much larger factor. Until the 
schools realize how our society projects this 
conviction of superiority, this cowbody-and- 
Indians mentality, and takes positive steps to 
correct it, they will not truly succeed with 
Mexican-American children. 

Today and tomorrow you will have a 
chance to view some of the “positive steps” 
that some schools are taking—15 educational 
projects that have shown promise of redeem- 
ing Mexican-American children from the 
near-certainty of educational failure. They 
emphasize a bicultural, bilingual approach 
which says, in essence, that Mexican- 
American children must learn the English 
language and Anglo ways—but that they can 
do so without having to reject their knowl- 
edge of the Spanish language and of Mexican- 
American ways. 

Some of these projects go farther. They 
suggest that maybe it is not a bad idea for 
Anglo children to learn Spanish, and to gain 
a familiarity with another culture. This idea 
has all sorts of good sense to recommend it. 

First of all, the evidence is clear that 
people learn languages best if they learn 
them young. It is rather paradoxical that in 
the southwest, some elementary schools have 
forbidden children to speak Spanish, while 
at the same time many of our secondary 
schools require students to learn another 
language—and Spanish is one of the most 
popular electives. Mexican-American chil- 
dren offer their Anglo classmates a great 
natural teaching resource. It is time we 
stopped wasting that resource and instead 
enabled youngsters to move back and forth 
from one language to another without any 
sense of difficulty or strangeness. 

Second, the proper conduct of bilingual 
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programs should produce dramatic improve- 
ment in the performance of Spanish-speaking 
children. By “proper conduct” I mean those 
teaching arrangements which permit a child 
to begin learning to read and write immedi- 
ately, in Spanish, and learning English in 
music, art, and recreation periods—rather 
than forcing him to postpone all serious aca- 
demic work until he learns English. This 
latter approach commonly leaves the Mexi- 
can-American child three to six years behind 
his Anglo contemporary by the time he is a 
teenager. As Dr. Knowlton points out, The 
majority who fight their way through to a 
high school level often have the dubious dis- 
tinction of being illiterate in two languages.” 

What I see as the third advantage of bi- 
cultural, bilingual programs for Anglo as 
well as Mexican-American children may well 
be the most important of our country. 

The notion of cultural superiority has 
seriously harmed the United States in this 
century in its dealings with other peoples. 
Whereas European children grow up with 
the notion of cultural diversity, and fre- 
quently learn two or even three foreign 
languages in the course of their formal 
schooling, American schools commonly iso- 
late our children from cultural exchange. 
Partially this separation stems from the size 
of our country. As businessman or as tourist, 
you can go from one end to the other and 
never have to speak anything but English. 
There has never been any special reason 
why our schools should prepare children 
to speak in another tongue. 

In the middle of this century, after nearly 
150 years of largely ignoring the rest of 
the world, we have lumbered into the family 
of nations as an international force. A posi- 
tion of international responsibility was 
thrust upon us, and we were ill-prepared 
to assume it. In fact, one of the great mo- 
tivations behind the present set of Federal 
programs for education was the lack of 
Americans who could speak foreign lan- 
guages or deal with other peoples in terms 
of their own cultures. The result was that 
we often offended people whom we were 
trying to help or befriend. 

The complexity of our international rela- 
tions has increased since World War II, 
rather than decreased. Many former colonies 
of the great nations of the world have them- 
selves become independent nations, their 
citizens as proud of their distinctive lan- 
guages and traditions as any free people 
should be. If we are to gain the friendship 
of these new nations, and strengthen our ties 
with much older nations that have felt the 
strength of American parochialism in the 
past, we must give our children the ability 
to move with ease and respect in cultures 
other than their own. 

It would interest me to see what would 
happen if educators in Chicago translated 
one of San Antonio’s successful bilingual 
programs into a school in a Polish neighbor- 
hood—or in San Francisco, to a school in 
a Japanese or Chinese neighborhood. Con- 
sider for a moment the incredible wealth 
of linguistic expertise and cultural resources 
we have in this country, and what American 
foreign relations could be like in thirty years 
if, to every country in the world, we could 
dispatch young Americans versed in the 
language, the history, and the traditions of 
the host country as well as of their own. 
And I do not mean by this only that a 
Japanese-American youngster should have 
the opportunity to learn Japanese; what's 
wrong with a Japanese-American boy's 
learning Polish? What's wrong with a Fili- 
pino-American girl's learning Swedish or 
Rumanian? Why should we consider so 
many languages as beneath notice unless 
the learning is to be done in a college or 
graduate school for purely academic pur- 
poses? And why, indeed, must foreign lan- 
guages be taught exclusively in classes 
formally tagged “language”? If a youngster 
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is introduced to another language at the age 
of five, and has a continuing opportunity to 
grow in it, why can’t he study high school 
algebra in Spanish? Couldn’t some of the 
readings a high school history student pur- 
sues in learning about the French Revolu- 
tion be in French? 

This argument that wider cultural expo- 
sure will help our international relations, 
stresses both national purposes and inter- 
national amity. Perhaps the most important 
reason for bicultural programs, however, is 
not international but domestic—our rela- 
tions with each other here at home. The 
entire history of discrimination is based on 
the prejudice that because someone else is 
different, he is somehow worse. If we could 
teach all our children—black, white, brown, 
yellow, and all the American shades in 
between—that diversity is not to be feared 
or suspected, but enjoyed and valued, we 
would be well on the way toward achieving 
the equality we have always proclaimed as 
a national characteristic. And we would be 
further along the way toward ridding our- 
selves of the baggage of distrust and hatred 
which has recently turned American against 
American in our cities. 

If we are to achieve this new respect for 
diversity and this interest in preserving 
other cultures and languages as part and 
parcel of building America, there will have 
to be changes in our schools. Change re- 
quires two elements—leadership and money. 
Neither will suffice without the other. 

The group meeting here today can en- 
courage new leadership resources. You can 
awaken school boards and superintendents 
and State education authorities and gov- 
ernors and legislatures to the new directions 
which are necessary. These agencies in turn 
can provide some of the funds. The Federal 
government can play a role in both leader- 
ship and resources. 

The formation of the Advisory Committee 
on Mexican American Education which is 
meeting with you here today indicates a 
commitment by the U.S. Office of Education 
to seek every possible key to the improve- 
ment of educational opportunity for your 
young people. In addition, the Office of Edu- 
cation is asking the Congress for special 
funds to pay for effective demonstrations of 
bilingual education practices. Even in a Con- 
gress which seems more committed to econ- 
omy than to some of the unmet needs of 
Americans, we have some hope that these 
funds will be granted. 

There is, in addition, one major source of 
funds which you as local and State leaders 
in education must endeavor to influence. I 
refer to the monies which flow through Title 
I of the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act into every school district in which 
Mexican-American Education children go to 
school. Decisions on what these funds are to 
be used for flow from local school district 
proposals which are approved by State au- 
thorities. You and your fellow citizens with 
a particular concern for Mexican-American 
children should bring every possible pressure 
to bear to ensure that Title I funds provide 
education which allows Mexican-American 
children to have pride in their heritage 
while learning the way to take part in the 
opportunities this country has to offer, Ti- 
tle I funds are not appropriated by the Con- 
gress to promote “business as usual” in the 
schools. They are appropriated, instead, to 
help the educationally deprived get a fair 
chance. The Office of Education will join with 
you to help see that this fair chance is made 
a reality. 

I would like to close with a quotation 
from a man whom few of us would regard 
as an educational theorist: Malcolm X, a 
leader of the militant Black Muslim move- 
ment who was assassinated some years ago. 
In a conversation with a moderate Negro 
leader, Malcolm X once said he wished he 
could talk to some middle-income Negroes, 
those who had “made it” in our segregated 
society and tended to turn their backs on 
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the problems of the ghetto. If he had that 
chance, Malcolm said, here is what he would 
tell them: 

“The people who helped me were the wrong 
people, from the point of view of the moral 
society, from the point of view of the demo- 
cratic society. The people who helped me, 
whose hands reached out to mine, whose 
hearts and heads touched mine, were the 
pimps, the prostitutes and hustlers, the 
thieves, and the murderers. The people who 
helped me through grade school were the 
gangs. The people who helped me through 
the high school of adolescence were the kids 
up in the reformatory. The people who helped 
me through the college of life were the peo- 
ple up in the prisons, And the people who 
helped me to get graduate training in the 
university of common sense were the people 
out on the streets, in the ghettos that were 
infested with crime and delinquency. 

“Say this to (those other people), because 
man, there are a whole lot of kids on this 
street just like me. They smell bad, they 
act bad, they talk bad, and their report card 
says they're dumb. But you know some- 
thing? These kids are smart. These kids are 
beautiful. These kids are great. They need 
to be seen and helped.” 

The programs you will observe here today 
and tomorrow represent a start toward mak- 
ing sure that one group of American children 
will receive its education in school, not in 
jail or the streets. I hope you will learn from 
these demonstrations, adapt them, and put 
them to work as widely as you can, and that 
educators across the country will learn from 
you. For the schools can send forth a mes- 
sage that we all badly need to hear: Ours 
is not a nation of cowboys and Indians. 
White hats belong to everyone. As Malcolm 
X said, all our kids are beautiful and all are 

at. 

I would add that none of our children is 
hyphenated. All of them are American. 


WIRETAPPING LEGISLATION AT 
THE STATE LEVEL 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, follow- 
ing the Supreme Court's decision hold- 
ing unconstitutional New York’s statute 
permitting wiretapping by law enforce- 
ment officials (Burger v. New York, 388 
U.S. 41 (1967)), I introduced a bill (S. 
2050) on June 29, 1967 setting stand- 
ards and procedures for both Federal and 
State law-enforcement officers, con- 
sistent with the Constitution, for the use 
of electronic surveillance under a court 
order system in the administration of 
justice. 

At the time that bill was drafted and 
introduced there was little or no State 
activity in this area. Concern was ex- 
pressed that if the Congress acted in 
this area that the States might be en- 
couraged to act and do so without due 
regard for individual rights. Loose or 
inadequate legislation might be passed. 
Recent activity on the State level, how- 
ever, has proven that fear unfounded. 
Legislation is now pending in California, 
Rhode Island, and Pennsylvania, which 
would set up court order systems. Legis- 
lation, too, has already passed one house 
of the State legislature in both New York 
and Michigan. I have examined this leg- 
islation. It seems to be carefully drawn. 
Because it is such, I intend to offer an 
amendment of title III of S. 917 when 
it reaches the Senate floor which will 
eliminate all provisions seeking to regu- 
late State activity in this area. They 
are subject to the same Constitution 
which limits the actions of this body. 
There is no demonstrated need for Fed- 
eral interference in this area. 
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In addition, by several laws, each 
seeking to deal with the same problem 
within constitutional limits, there will be 
greater likelihood of arriving at a suc- 
cessful and sound result in this difficult 
field. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the pending bills in the Legis- 
latures of New York and Michigan be 
printed in the Record at this point. 

There being no objection, the bills 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orD, as follows: 

(EXPLANATION.—Matter in italics is new; 
matter in brackets [ ] is old law to be 


omitted.) 

[State of New York, in Senate, March 26, 
1968] 
5487—A 


Introduced by Committee on Rules—read 
twice and ordered printed and when print- 
ed to be committed to the Committee on 
Codes. Committee discharged, bill amend- 
ed, ordered reprinted as amended and re- 
committed to said committee 

An act to amend the code of criminal pro- 
cedure, the penal law and the civil practice 
law and rules, in relation to eavesdropping 
warrants 
The People of the State of New York, rep- 

resented in Senate and Assembly, do enact 

as follows: 

Section 1. Title two-A of part six of the 
code of criminal procedure, consisting of 
sections eight hundred thirteen-a and eight 
hundred thirteen-b, is hereby repealed. 

§ 2. Such code is hereby amended by adding 
to part six thereof a new title, to be title 
three, to read as follows: 


TITLE Ill 
Eavesdropping warrants 
Section 814. Eavesdropping warrants; 
initions of terms. 
Section 815. Bere ing date warrants; in gen- 
eral, 


Section 816. Eavesdropping warrants; when 
issuable. 


Section 817. Eavesdropping warrants; appli- 
cation. 


Section 818. Eavesdropping warrants; emer- 
gency authority. 


Section 819. Eavesdropping warrants; appli- 
cation; how determined. 


Section 820. Eavesdropping warrants; 
and content. 


Section 821. Eavesdropping warrants; renew- 
als. 


def- 


jorm 


Section 822. Eavesdropping warrants; man- 
ner and time of execution, 


Section 823. Eavesdropping warrants; notice 
and return. 

Section 824. Eavesdropping warrants; safe- 
guarding and custody of war- 
rants and applications, 

Section 825. Eavesdropping warrants; re- 
ports. 


§ 814. Eavesdropping warrants; definitions 
of terms. As used in this title the following 
terms have the following meanings: 1. 
“Eavesdropping warrant” means an order of 
a justice authorizing or approving wiretap- 
ping or mechanical overhearing of conserva- 
tion, as those terms are defined in section 
250.00 of the penal law. 

2. “Justice” means any justice of the su- 
preme court who has been designated by the 
governor as a justice of an appellate division, 
or any justice of the supreme court of the 
judicial district in which the eavesdropping 
warrant is to be executed, or any county 
court judge of the county in which the eaves- 
dropping warrant is to be executed. 

3. “Applicant” means a district attorney, 
the attorney general, the chairman of the 
state commission of investigation, the com- 
missioner or chief police officer of any duly 
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organized police force or department of any 
county, city, or the superintendent of the 
state police or any sheriff of any county out- 
side the city of New York. If a district at- 
torney, the attorney general, the chairman of 
the state commission of investigation, the 
commissioner or chief police officer of any 
duly organized police force or department of 
any county, city, or the superintendent of the 
state police or any sheriff of any county out- 
side the city of New York is actually absent 
or disabled the term “applicant” shall mean 
that person designated to act for him and 
perform his official function in and during 
his actual absence or disability. 

4. Eæigent circumstances” means condi- 
tions requiring the preservation of secrecy, 
and whereby there is a reasonable likelihood 
that a continuing investigation would be 
thwarted by alerting any of the persons sub- 
ject to surveillance to the fact that such 
surveillance had occurred. 

§ 815. Eavesdropping warrants; in general. 
Under circumstances prescribed in this title, 
a justice may, upon ex parte application of 
an applicant, issue an eavesdropping warrant. 

§ 816, Eavesdropping warrants; when issu- 
able, An eavesdropping warrant may issue 
only upon an appropriate application made 
in conformity with this title, and upon rea- 
sonable cause to believe that evidence of the 
commission of a particular crime, or informa- 
tion aiding in the apprehension of the perpe- 
trator of a particular crime, has been or may 
be obtained, and upon a showing that normal 
investigative procedures have been tried and 
have failed or reasonably appear to be un- 
likely to succeed if tried or to be too danger- 
ous to employ, to obtain the evidence or in- 
formation sought. A warrant of approval may 
issue only where the conversation, the over- 
hearing of which is to be approved, was other- 
wise not privileged and was otherwise over- 
heard in accordance with the provisions of 
this title. 

§ 817. Eavesdropping warrants; application. 
1. An ex parte application for an eavesdrop- 
ping warrant must be in writing, subscribed 
and sworn by an applicant. 

2. The application must contain: 

(a) A statement of facts establishing rea- 
sonable cause to believe that a particularly 
described crime has been, is being, or is about 
to be committed; and 

(b) A statement of facts establishing rea- 
sonable cause to believe that the conversa- 
tion of a particularly described person will 
constitute evidence of the particularly de- 
scribed crime that has been, is being or is 
about to be committed or that the conversa- 
tion will aid in the apprehension of the perpe- 
trator of such crime which has been, is being, 
or is about to be committed. The statement 
shall include a particular description of the 
place or premises where the conversation will 
occur or has occurred or a particular descrip- 
tion of the telephone or telegraph lines over 
which the conversation will occur or has 
occurred; and 

(c) A particular description of the type of 
the conversation sought to be or which was 
overheard; and 

(d) A statement of facts establishing that 
normal investigative procedures have been 
tried and have failed or reasonably appear to 
be unlikely to succeed if tried or to be too 
dangerous to employ, to obtain the evidence 
or information sought, and that such con- 
versation is not otherwise legally privileged; 
and 

(e) A statement of the period of time for 
which the eavesdropping is required to be 
maintained. If practicable, the application 
should designate hours of the day or night 
during which the conversation may be prob- 
ably expected to occur. If the character of 
the investigation is such that the author- 
ization for eavesdropping should not auto- 
matically terminate when the described 
conversation has been first obtained, the 
application must specifically state facts es- 
tablishing reasonable cause to believe that 
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additional conversations of the same type 
will occur subsequently; and 

(f) If the applicant knows that a prior 
application has been submitted or a warrant 
previously obtained for eavesdropping on 
the person whose conversation is sought to 
be overheard, a statement fully disclosing 
the date, court, applicant, execution, re- 
sults, and present status of the application 
or warrant; or 

(g) If the application seeks retroactive 
approval for the overhearing of a type of 
conversation the overhearing of which was 
not otherwise sought, it must contain a 
statement fully disclosing the circumstances 
of the overhearing and, where applicable, 
the date, court, application, execution and 
results of the warrant. 

3. Allegations of fact in the application 
may be based either upon the personal 
knowledge of the applicant or upon informa- 
tion and belief. If the applicant personally 
knows the facts alleged, it must be so stated. 
If the facts stated in the application are 
derived in whole or part from the statements 
of persons other than the applicant, the 
sources of such facts must be either disclosed 
or described, and the application must con- 
tain facts establishing the existence and 
reliability of the informants or the reliability 
of the information supplied by them. 

§ 818. Eavesdropping warrants; emergency 
authority. 1. When an eavesdropping war- 
rant has been issued pursuant to this title, 
the applicant, or the person designated by 
him to execute the warrant, may use con- 
versations, the overhearing of which was not 
otherwise sought pursuant to such warrant, 
provided that he has reasonable cause to 
believe that a particular crime has been, is 
being or is about to be committed by a par- 
ticular person, and that he uses such con- 
versation in the proper performance of his 
official duties before an application for ap- 
proval can with due diligence be prepared 
and submitted to a justice. 

2. When conversations are used pursuant 
to subdivision one, an application for ap- 
proval must be made pursuant to the pro- 
vision of this title as soon as practicable. 

§ 819. Eavesdropping warrants; applicant; 
how determined. 1. If the application con- 
forms to section eight hundred seventeen, 
the justice may examine under oath any 
person for the purpose of determining 
whether grounds exist for the issuance of the 
warrant pursuant to section eight hundred 
stæteen. Any such examination must be 
either recorded or summarized in writing. 

2. If satisfied that grounds exist for the 
issuance of a warrant of authorization pur- 
suant to section eight hundred sixteen, the 
justice may grant the application and issue 
an eavesdropping warrant, in accordance 
with section eight hundred twenty. 

3. If satisfied that grounds exist for the 
issuance of a warrant of approval pursuant 
to section eight hundred sixteen, the jus- 
tice may grant the application and issue 
such warrant in accordance with section 
eight hundred twenty. 

4. If the application does not conform to 
section eight hundred seventeen, or if the 
justice is not satisfied that grounds exist for 
the issuance, the application must be denied. 

§ 820. Eavesdropping warrants; form and 
content. An eavesdropping warrant must 
contain: 

1. The subscription and title of the issuing 
justice; and 

2. The date of issuance, date of effect, if 
known, and termination date. The effective 
period of the warrant must not exceed twenty 
days. If the effective period of the warrant is 
to terminate upon the acquisition of a par- 
ticular conversation, the warrant may so pro- 
vide. If the effective period of the warrant is 
not to terminate upon the acquisition of a 
particular conversation, the warrant must so 
provide; and 

3. A statement of retroactive authorization 
or approval when such has been applied for 
and granted; and 
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4. A particular description of the person 
and the place, premises or telephone or tele- 
graph line upon which eavesdropping may be 
conducted or has been approved; and 

5. A particular description of the type of 
the conversation to be obtained by eaves- 
dropping or which has been approved includ- 
ing a statement of the crime to which it re- 
lates; and 

6. As express authorization to make secret 
entry upon a private place or premises to in- 
stall the eavesdropping device, if such entry 
is necessary to execute the warrant. 

§ 821. Eavesdropping warrants; renewals. 
1, At any time prior to the expiration of an 
eavesdropping warrant or any renewal there- 
of, the applicant may apply to a justice for 
a renewal with respect to the same person, 
place, premises, or telephone or telegraph 
line. An application for renewal must in- 
corporate the warrant sought to be renewed 
together with the application and any ac- 
companying papers upon which it was issued. 

The application for renewal must set forth 
the results of the eavesdropping already con- 
ducted, and it must set forth present grounds 
for extension in conformity with section eight 
hundred fifteen. 

2. Upon such application, the justice may 
issue an order renewing the eavesdropping 
warrant and extending the authorization for 
a period not exceeding twenty days. Such an 
order shall specify the basis for the finding 
of present reasonable cause for the issuance 
of the renewal. 

§ 822. Eavesdropping warrants; manner 
and time of ezecution. 1. An eavesdropping 
warrant may be executed by the applicant 
personally or by another person expressly and 
particularly designated by him for the pur- 


2. The warrant may be executed accord- 
ing to its terms during the hours specified, 
and for the authorized period or a part of the 
authorized period. Unless specifically other- 
wise ordered, the authorization must termi- 
nate upon the acquisition of the conversa- 
tions described in the warrant. Warrants 
must be executed as soon as practicable. Upon 
termination of the authorization in the war- 
rant or any renewals thereof, eavesdropping 
must cease and any device installed for the 
purpose of the eavesdropping must be re- 
moved or permanently inactivated as soon as 
practicable. Entry upon a private place or 
premise for the removal or permanent inac- 
tivation of such device is deemed to be au- 
thorized by the warrant. 

§ 823. Eavesdropping warrants; notice and 
return. 1. Not later than sizty days after 
termination of the eavesdropping warrant 
or any renewals thereof, ercept as otherwise 
provided in subdivision two of this section, 
written notice of issuance of the eavesdrop- 
ping warrant and of the period of authorized 
eavesdropping must be personally served 
upon the person named in the warrant 
whose conversations were sought to be over- 
heard, or upon the owner, lessee, or occupant, 
if known, of the place or premises in which 
the eavesdropping device was installed, or 
upon the subscriber to the telephone or 
owner or lessee, or occupant, if known, of 
the place or premises in which the eaves- 
dropping device was installed, or upon the 
subscriber to the telephone or owner or 
lessee of the telegraph line described in the 
warrant. 

2. On a showing of exigent circumstances to 
the issuing justice the serving of the notice 
required by this section may be postponed by 
order of the justice for a reasonable period 
of time. Renewais of an order of postpone- 
ment may be obtained on a new showing of 
exigent circumstances. 

3. Within fourteen days after termination 
of the warrant or the last renewal thereof, 
a return must be made by the applicant to 
the justice who issued the warrant. The re- 
turn shall consist of a report in writing sub- 
scribed and sworn by the applicant or by 
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the person expressly and particularly des- 
ignated by him to conduct or supervise the 
execution of the warrant, summarizing the 
conversations overheard or recorded, which 
may be thereafter used in criminal prosecu- 
tion, lead to other evidence, or information 
leading to the apprehension of the perpetra- 
tor of a crime. It must also state whether 
the eavesdropping device has been removed 
or permanently inactivated. 

§ 824. Eavesdropping warrants; safeguard- 
ing and custody of warrants and applica- 
tions. Any eavesdropping warrant together 
with the papers upon which the application 
is based, shall be delivered to and retained 
by the applicant as authority for the eaves- 
dropping authorized therein, A copy of such 
eavesdropping warrant shall be retained by 
the justice issuing the same, and, in the 
event of the denial of an application for such 
an eavesdropping warrant, a copy of the 
papers upon which the application was based 
shall be retained by the justice denying the 
same. 

§ 825. Eavesdropping warrants; reports. In 
January of each year, each justice must 
report in writing on the operation of this 
title to the judicial conference. No report 
under this section shall be made on any 
eavesdropping until after notice has been 
served pursuant to section eight hundred 
twenty-three. The reports must contain: 

(1) The number of applications made; 
(2) the number of warrants denied and is- 
sued; (3) the effective periods of such war- 
rants; (4) the number and duration of any 
renewals; (5) the crimes in connection with 
which the warrants were sought; (6) the 
name of the applicant. 

§ 3. Subdivision three of section 250.00 of 
the penal law is hereby amended to read as 
follows: 

3. “Unlawfully” means not [specifically au- 
thorized pursuant to section eight hundred 
thirteen-a or section eight hundred thirteen- 
b of the code of criminal procedure] pursu- 
ant to an eavesdropping warrant. 

§ 4. Section 250.20 of such law is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

§ 250.20 Divulging an eavesdropping [order] 
warrant. 

A person is guilty of divulging an eaves- 
dropping [order] warrant when, possessing 
information concerning the existence or con- 
tent of [a court order] an eavesdropping war- 
rant issued pursuant to [section eight hun- 
dred thirteen-a] title three of part siz of the 
code of criminal procedure, or concerning 
any circumstance attending an application 
for such [an order] a warrant, he discloses 
such information to another person; except 
that such disclosure is not criminal or un- 
lawful when made in a legal proceeding, or 
to a law enforcement officer or agency con- 
nected with the application for such [order] 
warrant, or to the judicial conference, a legis- 
lative committee or temporary state com- 
mission, or to the telephone or telegraph 
corporation whose facilities are involved. 

Divulging an eavesdropping [order] war- 
rant is a class A misdemeanor. 

§ 5. Section forty-five hundred six of the 
civil practice law and rules, as last amended 
by chapter six hundred eighty of the laws 
of nineteen hundred sixty-seven, is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 


§ 4506. Eavesdropping evidence 

Evidence obtained by any act of eaves- 
dropping. in violation of section 250.05 of 
the penal law, [or by any act in violation of 
section eight hundred thirteen-b of the code 
of criminal procedure, or by eavesdropping 
without court order, as permitted by said 
section of the code of criminal procedure, 
when an application for such order is there- 
after made as required by said section but 
is denied,J and evidence obtained through 
or resulting from information obtained by 
any such act, shall be inadmissible for any 
purpose in any civil or criminal action, pro- 
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ceeding or hearing; provided, however, that 
any such evidence shall be admissible in any 
civil or criminal action, proceeding or hear- 
ing against the person who has, or is alleged 
to have, violated section 250.05 of the penal 
law Tor section eight hundred thirteen-b 
of the code of criminal procedure]. 

§ 6. In any civil or criminal action, pro- 
ceeding or hearing or administrative or legis- 
lative hearing occurring after the effective 
date of this act, the admissibility of any 
evidence obtained by any act of eavesdrop- 
ping prior to the effective date of this act, 
or any evidence obtained through or result- 
ing from information obtained by any such 
act of eavesdropping, shall be determined 
acording to the provision of law in force and 
effect immediately prior to the effective date 
fo this act in the same manner as if this 
act had not been enacted. 

§ 7. This act shall take effect immediately. 

(NotEe.—Title two-A of part six of the code 
of criminal procedure, consisting of sections 
eight hundred thirteen-a and eight hundred 
thirteen-b thereof, which is repealed by this 
bill, relate to ex parte orders for eavesdrop- 
ping and eavesdropping by law enforcement 
officers without court order under certain 
circumstances.) 


House BL No. 3729 
February 20, 1968, introduced by Reps. 
Ziegler, Suski, Loren D. Anderson, Ford, 
Brown, Groat, Hoffman, Pittenger, Hamp- 
ton, Weber, James F. Smith, Licata, Geer- 
lings and Roy Smith and referred to the 
Committee on Judiciary 


A bill to amend Act No. 328 of the Public 
Acts of 1931, entitled “The Michigan 
penal code,” as amended, being sections 
750.1 to 750.568 of the Compiled Laws of 
1948, by adding 14 new sections to stand 
as sections 5391 to 539w 

The people of the State of Michigan en- 

act: 

Section 1. Act No. 328 of the Public Acts 

of 1931, as amended, being sections 750.1 to 

750.568 of the Compiled Laws of 1948, is 

amended by adding 14 new sections to stand 

as sections 539 to 539w to read as follows: 

“Sec. 539j. (1) ‘Eavesdrop’ means to 
overhear, record, amplify or transmit any 
part of the private discourse of others with- 
out the consent of at least 1 of the persons 
engaged in the discourse, except as other- 
wise provided by law. 

“(2) ‘Private place’ means a place where 
one may reasonably expect to be safe from 
casual or hostile intrusion or surveillance, 
but does not include a place to which the 
public or a substantial group of the public 
has access. 

“(3) ‘Surveillance’ means secret observa- 
tion of the activities of another person for 
the purpose of spying upon and invading 
the privacy of the person observed. 

(4) An eavesdropping warrant is an order 
of a judge which authorizes acts of eaves- 
dropping or surveillance, as those terms are 
defined in this section. Wherever ‘eaves- 
dropping’ is used in sections 539j to 539w it 
shall be deemed to include ‘surveillance’. 

“(5) Under circumstances prescribed in 
sections 5391 to 539w, a judge of a circuit 
court or the court of appeals may issue an 
eavesdropping warrant upon ex parte appli- 
cation of a prosecuting attorney, the attor- 
ney general, or deputy attorney general act- 
ing in his stead. The term ‘prosecuting at- 
torney’ and the term ‘attorney general’ do 
not include an assistant prosecuting attor- 
ney or an assistant attorney general other 
than one who has been designated by the 
prosecuting attorney or by the attorney gen- 
eral as acting prosecuting attorney or act- 
ing attorney general and who is at the time 
performing his functions in his actual ab- 
sence. 

“Sec. 539k. An eavesdropping warrant may 
issue only upon a sworn application in con- 
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formity with sections 539 to 539w, and upon 
probable cause to believe that evidence of 
the commission of a particular crime, or in- 
formation necessary to the apprehension of 
the perpetrator, may be obtained thereby, 
and upon a showing of exigent circumstances. 
Exigent circumstances shall be that where 
normal investigative procedures have been 
tried and have failed or reasonably appear to 
be unlikely to succeed if tried. 

“Sec. 5391. (1) An application ex parte for 
an eavesdropping warrant must be in writ- 
ing, subscribed and sworn to by an applicant 
authorized by section 539}. 

“(2) The application shall contain: 

“(A) A statement of facts establishing 
probable cause to believe that a particularly 
described crime has been, is being, or is about 
to be committed. 

“(B) A statement of facts establishing 
probable cause to believe that conversation 
of a particular described person which will 
constitute evidence of such crime, or which 
will materially aid in the apprehension of the 
perpetrator, will occur in a particularly 
described place or premises, or over partic- 
ularly described telephone or telegraph lines. 

“(C) A particular description of the type of 
the conversation sought to be overheard. 

“(D) A statement that the conversation 
sought is necessary to a particularly 
described investigation or prosecution, that 
such conversation is not legally privileged, 
and that exigent circumstances are present, 
with a description of such exigency. 

E) A statement of the period of time for 
which the eavesdropping is required to be 
maintained. If practicable, the application 
should designate hours of the day or night 
during which the conversation may be 
reasonably expected to occur. If the nature 
of the investigation is such that the au- 
thorization for eavesdropping should not 
automatically terminate when the described 
conversation has been first obtained, the ap- 
plication must specifically state facts estab- 
lishing probable cause to believe that addi- 
tional conversation of the same nature will 
occur thereafter. 

“(F) If a prior application has been sub- 
mitted or a warrant previously obtained for 
eavesdropping of a named person, a state- 
ment fully disclosing the date, court, appli- 
cation, execution, results and present status 
thereof. 

“(8) Allegations of fact in the application 
may be based either upon the personal knowl- 
edge of the applicant or upon information 
and belief. If the applicant personally knows 
the fact alleged, it shall be so stated. If the 
facts establishing probable cause are derived 
in whole or part from the statements of per- 
sons other than the applicant, the sources 
of the information and belief shall be either 
disclosed or described, and the application 
shall contain facts establishing the existence 
and reliability but not necessarily the iden- 
tity of the informant, or the reliability of 
the information supplied by him. 

“Sec. 589m. Application for an eavesdrop- 
ping warrant shall be made to a judge of a 
circuit court for the county where the eaves- 
dropping is to occur or the county where the 
office of the applicant is located or to a judge 
of the court of appeals except that for these 
purposes the office of the attorney general 
shall be deemed to be located in both Ingham 
and Wayne Counties. 

“Sec. 539n. (1) If the application con- 
forms to section 5391, the judge may ex- 
amine under oath or otherwise interrogate 
any person for the purpose of determining 
whether grounds exist for the issuance of 
the warrant pursuant to section 539k. The 
examination or interrogation shall be either 
recorded or summarized in writing. 

(2) If satisfied that grounds exist for the 
issuance of a warrant pursuant to section 
539k, the judge may grant the application 
and issue an eavesdropping warrant, in ac- 
cordance with section 5390. Copies of both 
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instruments shall be retained personally by 
the issuing judge in locked safekeeping until 
the return thereof. 

“(3) If the application does not conform 
to section 5391, or if the judge is not satis- 
fied that grounds exist for the issuance there- 
for, the application shall be denied. 

“Sec. 5390. An eavesdropping warrant 
shall contain: 

“(a) The subscription and title of the is- 
suing judge. 

“(b) The agency granted authorization to 
eavesdrop, the date of issuance, date of effect 
if known and termination date. The effective 
period of the warrant shall begin at its is- 
suance unless otherwise specified therein 
and shall not exceed 30 days. If the effective 
period of the warrant is to terminate upon 
the acquisition of particular evidence or in- 
formation, the warrant may so provide. 

“(c) A particular description of the per- 
son and the place, premises or telephone or 
telegraph line upon which eavesdropping 
may be conducted. 

“(d) A particular description of the type 
of the conversation to be obtained by the 
eavesdropping, including a statement of the 
crime to which it relates. 

“(E) An express authorization to make 
secret entry upon a private place or premises 
to install a specific eavesdropping device, if 
such entry is necessary to execute the war- 
rant, 

“(F) A statement providing for notice pur- 
suant to section 539r, except that if there 
has been a finding of important special facts 
requiring the postponement of such notice, a 
statement of such finding together with the 
basis therefor shall be included and an alter- 
native direction for deferred notice pursuant 
to subsection (3) of section 539r. 

“Sec. 539p. (1) At any time prior to the 
expiration of an eavesdropping warrant or a 
renewal thereof, the applicant may apply to 
any judge of a circuit court in the county 
where the original warrant was issued or a 
judge of the court of appeals for a renewal 
thereof with respect to the same person, 
place, premises or telephone or telegraph line. 
An application for renewal shall incorporate 
the warrant sought to be renewed together 
with the application therefor and any accom- 
panying papers upon which it was issued. The 
application for renewal shall set forth the 
results of the eavesdropping thus far con- 
ducted. In addition, it shall set forth present 
grounds for extension in conformity with 
section 5391. 

(2) Upon such application, the judge may 
issue an order renewing the eavesdropping 
warrant and extending the authorization for 
a period not exceeding 15 days from the entry 
thereof. Upon proper showing, further re- 
newals may be granted and each order shall 
not exceed 15 days. An order shall specify the 
basis for the finding of present probable 
cause for the issuance thereof. 

“Sec. 539q. (1) An eavesdropping warrant 
may be executed pursuant to its terms any- 
where in the State. 

“(2) The warrant may be executed by the 
authorized applicant personally or by an- 
other public servant designated by him for 
the purpose, 

“(3) The warrant may be executed accord- 
ing to its terms during the hours specified 
therein, and for the period therein author- 
ized, or a part thereof which shall take effect 
immediately upon subscription of the issuing 
judge. Unless specifically otherwise ordered, 
the authorization shall terminate upon the 
acquisition of the conversation described in 
the warrant. Upon termination of the au- 
thorization in the warrant and any renewals 
thereof, eavesdropping shall cease at once 
and any device installed for the purpose of 
the eavesdropping shall be removed as soon 
thereafter as practicable. Entry upon private 
premises for the removal of the device is au- 
thorized by the warrant. 

“Sec. 539r. (1) Not later than 90 days after 
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termination of the eavesdropping warrant or 
renewals thereof, except as otherwise provided 
in subsection (2), written notice of the eaves- 
dropping warrant issuance and of the period 
of authorized eavesdropping shall be served 
upon the person named in the warrant, or 
upon the owner, lessee or occupant of the 
place or premises in which the eavesdropping 
device was installed, or upon the subscriber 
to the telephone or owner or lessee of the 
telegraph line described in the warrant. 

“(2) On a showing of important spectal 
facts to the issuing court, the serving of the 
notice required by this section may be post- 
poned by order of the court for no more than 
1 year from the date of termination of the 
eavesdropping authorization, 

“(3) Within 14 days after termination of 
the warrant or the last renewal thereof, a 
return shall be made thereon to the judge 
issuing the warrant by the application there- 
for, summarizing the evidence or informa- 
tion obtained by the eavesdropping and stat- 
ing the time the eavesdropping was com- 
menced and in effect. 

“Sec. 539s. (1) The contents of an eaves- 
drop obtained pursuant to the provisions of 
sections 539j to 539w shall be recorded, if 
possible, by electronic or mechanical device. 
Within 10 days of the expiration of the au- 
thorization for eavesdropping, the original 
recordings or other records shall be made 
available to the judge issuing such warrant 
and shall be sealed under his directions. 
Custody of the original recordings and other 
records shall be at suitable quarters main- 
tained by the judge for such purposes. They 
shall not be destroyed for 10 years, and only 
upon an order of the issuing judge or his 
successor. The presence of the seal provided 
for by this section, or a satisfactory explana- 
tion for the absence thereof, shall be a pre- 
requisite for the disclosure of the contents 
of any eavesdrop, or of evidence derived 
therefrom. 

“(2) Applications made and warrants 
granted under sections 5391 to 539w shall 
be sealed by the Judge. Custody of the appli- 
cations and warrants shall be at quarters 
maintained by the judge and suitable for the 
purpose. They shall be disclosed only upon 
a showing of good cause before a circuit or 
appellate judge. They shall not be destroyed 
before 10 years and only upon an order of the 
issuing or denying judge, or his successor. 

“(3) The applications, warrants, renewals, 
returns and recordings shall not be disclosed 
except to the court at preliminary examina- 
tion or at trial in accordance with the pro- 
visions of sections 539j and 539w. Willful vio- 
lation of this provision is grounds for crim- 
inal contempt. 

“Sec. 539t. The contents of an eavesdrop 
or evidence derived therefrom shall not be 
received in evidence or otherwise disclosed in 
any court proceeding where that which was 
obtained was privileged and unless each de- 
fendant, not less than 10 days before the 
trial, has been furnished with a copy of the 
warrant and accompanying application un- 
der which the eavesdrop was authorized. This 
10-day period may be waived by the judge 
if he finds that it was not possible to furnish 
the defendant with application and warrant 
10 days before the trial proceeding and that 
the defendants will not be prejudiced there- 
by. 
“Sec. 539u. (1) An aggrieved defendant in 
a criminal trial may move to suppress the 
introduction into evidence of the contents 
of an eavesdropping or any part thereof or 
evidence derived therefrom, on the grounds 
that: 

“(A) The private discourse or act was un- 
lawfully observed. 

“(B) The warrant under which the eaves- 
dropping was made is insufficient on its face. 

“(C) There was not probable cause for 
believing the existence of the grounds on 
which the warrant was issued. 
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“(D) The eavesdropping was not made in 
conformity with the warrant. 

“(2) The motion shall be made before trial 
unless opportunity therefor did not exist 
or the defendant was not aware of his 
grounds for the motion, but the court in its 
discretion may entertain the motion at the 
trial or the proceeding. The court shall hear 
evidence upon any issue of fact necessary to 
determination of the motion. 

“(3) If the motion is granted and is af- 
firmed upon appeal, the original recording 
and all copies shall be delivered to the issu- 
ing judge. Upon the applicant’s certification 
that no use of the eavesdropping or evidence 
derived therefrom is contemplated in other 
court proceedings, the issuing judge shall 
cause the original recording and all copies 
thereof to be stored for 10 years, at which 
time they shall be destroyed. In any event 
the eavesdropping shall not be admissible in 
evidence in any criminal proceeding against 
the moving party. 

04) The prosecution shall have the right 
to appeal from an order allowing a motion 
to suppress which notice of appeal shall be 
filed within 20 days next following the entry 
of the order granting such motion to sup- 
press. All appeals shall be diligently pros- 
ecuted. 

“Sec. 539v. (1) Any party upon whom 
eavesdropping or surveillance is practiced in 
violation of sections 539j to 539w shall be 
entitled to recover from the person who 
eavesdropped: 

“(A) Actual damages. 

“(B) Punitive damages. 

“(C) Reasonable attorney’s fees and other 
litigation disbursements reasonably incurred. 

“(2) A good faith reliance on a warrant is- 
sued under section 5390 constitutes a com- 
plete defense to an action brought under this 
section. 

“Sec. 539w. (1) In January of each year, 
each prosecuting attorney shall report in 
writing to the attorney general on the opera- 
tion of sections 539j to 539w, and the at- 
torney general shall compile the reports with 
his own and submit a report each February 
to the Supreme Court administrator. A re- 
port under this section shall not be made on 
any eavesdropping until after notice thereof 
has been served pursuant to section 539r. 

“(2) The reports shall contain: 

“(a) The number of applications made. 

“(b) The number of warrants denied and 
issued. 

„(e) The effective periods of such war- 
rants. 

„d) The number and duration of any 
renewals thereon. 

„e) The crime in connection with which 
the eavesdrop was sought. 

“(f) The number of indictments believed 
to be obtained as a result of such eavesdrop- 

ing. 

p 2100 The number of criminal convictions 
obtained in trials where an eavesdrop or evi- 
dence derived therefrom was introduced. 

“(h) The name of the applicant. 

“(1) The number of orders granting a mo- 
tion to suppress evidence of an eavesdrop. 

“(3) The report shall be a public record 
and shall be submitted annually to the pre- 
siding officer of each house of the legisla- 
ture.” 


MAYOR DALEY WAS ESSENTIALLY 
RIGHT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent to insert 
in the Recorp an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Parkersburg, W. Va., News 
on April 21, 1968, under the title “Mayor 
Daley Was Essentially Right.” 

There being no objection the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD 
as follows: 
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Mayor DALEY Was ESSENTIALLY RIGHT 


He could have employed less abrasive lan- 
guage than he used, no doubt, but Mayor 
Daley was essentially right, this newspaper 
believes, both in the displeasure he voiced 
over velvet glove restrictions under which 
Chicago police worked in dealing with the 
latest siege of street rioting there, and in 
the direct orders he issued to use “such force 
as is necessary, including deadly force” in 
dealing with future uprisings of the same 
sort. 

Specifically, the Mayor explained at a press 
conference, he had told his Police Superin- 
tendent very emphatically and very defi- 
nitely that an order be issued under his sig- 
nature to shoot to kill any arsonist or anyone 
with a Molotov Cocktail, and to shoot anyone 
looting stores in our City.” 

That is a very strong and very serious posi- 
tion for the responsible head of any govern- 
ment unit to take. But grave conditions re- 
quire the employment of stern measures. 
And it is difficult to conceive of anything 
more serious than the threat to our social 
order implicit in the sort of uprisings we 
probably will see again, 

It is true, of course, as New York's Mayor 
Lindsay—a critic of the Daley stand—says, 
that “the protection of human life, particu- 
larly innocent life, is more important than 
anything else” in dealing with riots. But it 
has been amply demonstrated that pulling 
police punches saves neither life nor prop- 
erty—nor the social order that is the ulti- 
mate victim of the lawlessness, In Chicago, 
for example, the disorders resulted in 11 
deaths and property damage estimated at 
$9,000,000. The story was much the same in 
other cities where rioting broke out. 

What those who call for a tolerant attitude 
toward arsonists, vandals, looters, and like 
activists overlook is that the ultimate conse- 
quence of implanting the belief that this 
sort of thing can be indulged in with im- 
punity is nothing less than civil war. 

Solicitor General Erwin N. Griswold, a 
man whose record certainly should absolve 
him of the charge of white racism, went to 
the heart of the current ailment when he 
told a New Orleans audience the other day 
that “the intellectual and practical conse- 
quence of indiscriminate civil disobedience 
is the legitimation of violence of which we 
have seen too much in America.” 

Until enough people learn that, as Griswold 
also said, “no mob has ever protected any 
liberty, even its own,” we can look for repeat 
performances of what we have just gone 
through. And as many can learn only the 
hard way, we have no choice in sheer defense 
of our social order, it seems to this newspaper, 
but to counter lawless violence with superior 
lawful violence. 


TRANSCRIPT OF TV INTERVIEW 
WITH SENATOR ROBERT C. BYRD 
OF WEST VIRGINIA 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent to in- 
sert in the Recorp a transcript of ques- 
tions which were asked of me during a 
TV interview which was filmed on 
April 24, 1968, together with my answers 
thereto. 

There being no objection, the tran- 
script was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp as follows: 

TRANSCRIPT or TV INTERVIEW FOR APRIL 24, 
1968 

Q. Senator, you are the Chairman of the 
Senate Appropriation Subcommittee on the 
District of Columbia. How do you view the 
so-called poor people's march” on Washing- 
ton? 

A. I view it with concern. I have urged the 
Justice Department to at least try to seek an 
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injunction to prevent it from occurring. I 
feel that it is possible that it could interrupt 
the orderly functioning of the City and even 
of the government. 

When the late Dr. Martin Luther King first 
announced the march, he indicated that it 
would dislocate the city and would disrupt 
the orderly functioning of the government. 
Now whether or not his followers will be suc- 
cessful in doing this, or will even attempt to 
do it, I cannot say. 

It will place an additional burden upon 
the already overtaxed Metropolitan Police 
Department. It can inconvenience the citi- 
zenry of the metropolitan area. And it can 
interfere with the tourist business and, as a 
result, have an impact upon the city reve- 
nues, 

It will also place an additional burden upon 
the taxpayer who will have to pick up the 
bill for the additional health and police 
protection measures, 

Moreover, and more importantly, perhaps, 
it can carry with it a potential for additional 
civil disorders and violence. 

I believe that it can do no conceivable 
good, I think that it has no legitimate rea- 
son to occur, and it can do a great deal of 
harm. 

Q. Well, Senator Byrd, Mayor Daley of 
Chicago has created a furor with his state- 
ment about shooting arsonists and looters. 
What is your reaction? 

A. Well, I said practically the same thing 
during last year's riots. Let us look at it this 
way. A policeman has a duty to arrest any 
person who commits a felony, and to use 
whatever force is necessary in order to make 
and maintain the arrest. And he also has the 
duty to prevent the escape of a fleeing felon 
if he is unable to make the arrest and to 
use whatever force is necessary and to even 
shoot the fleeing felon if all other means have 
failed. Now, when an individual heaves a 
molotov cocktail into a building and sets 
fire to that building, he commits arson and 
that is a felony. When he heaves a brick 
through a store window, enters the store, and 
makes off with stolen goods, he commits 
burglary, and that is a felony. And a police- 
man has a duty to arrest him, to use what- 
ever force is necessary to make and maintain 
the arrest, and, if he cannot make the arrest, 
he has a duty to prevent the escape and to 
shoot the fleeing felon in order to prevent 
the escape if all other means have been ex- 
hausted. 

So, this is the law, riot or no riot, and I 
believe that the public should be put on 
notice that if it persists in rioting and com- 
mitting acts of violence, it must suffer the 
consequences. The criminal element knows 
one language, and one language only, and 
that is the language of force. No criminal 
is afraid of a gun that is not loaded, or afraid 
of a policeman or soldier who is under or- 
ders not to shoot. Now, of course, a police- 
man has to use judgment, depending upon 
the circumstances at the time. He should not 
shoot children. He should not shoot into a 
crowd, But he does have the duty to prevent 
the escape of a felon. In my judgment, Mayor 
Daley was simply stating the law. He was 
expressing greater concern for the victim 
of the felon and for the future victims than 
he was for the escaping felon. In my judg- 
ment, this was the proper priority. 

Q. Senator Byrd, in your Senate speech 
following the assassination of Dr. Martin 
Luther King, you said you were not an ad- 
mirer of his. Why? 

A. Well, because he not only arrogated to 
himself the prerogative of being the judge 
of what laws he would obey or disobey, he 
also urged others to do likewise. I consider 
this to be a false doctrine for any minister 
to espouse, I consider it to be a dangerous 
doctrine, and I feel that it is largely respon- 
sible for some of the civil disorder and the 
lack of respect for the law that prevails in 
our country today. He set himself up above 
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the law by defying the law, by defying court 
orders, and while he preached non-violence, 
he also advocated mass civil disobedience of 
the law. Civil disobedience in his own words 
was the open and cheerful non-violent vio- 
lation of an unjust law. Now, who is to be 
the judge of an unjust law? If one man 
can be the judge for himself, every man can 
and this means chaos and then anarchy. 
Thank you very much Senator Robert 


Byrd. 


FINANCIAL DISCLOSURE OF SENA- 
TOR JOSEPH S. CLARK 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp my financial disclosure for 
calendar year 1967. I am making my 
disclosure in the form required by the 
new disclosure rule, recently adopted by 
the Senate, with one significant differ- 
ence. Although the rule provides for dis- 
closure to be made in a sealed envelope 
deposited with the Comptroller General, 
I am making my disclosure public in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. As the rule pro- 
vides, a copy of my tax return is included 
in the disclosure. 

For the benefit of readers of the 
RecorpD, I ask unanimous consent that 
the text of new Senate rule XLIV, en- 
titled “Disclosure of Financial Interests,” 
be printed in the Recorp immediately 
preceding my disclosure statement. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

“RULE XLIV 
“DISCLOSURE OF FINANCIAL INTERESTS 


1. Each Senator or person who has de- 
clared or otherwise made known his inten- 
tion to seek nomination or election, or who 
has filed papers or petitions for nomination 
or election, or on whose behalf a declaration 
or nominating paper or petition has been 
made or filed, or who has otherwise, directly 
or indirectly, manifested his intention to 
seek nomination or election, pursuant to 
State law, to the office of United States 
Senator, and each officer or employee of the 
Senate who is compensated at a rate in ex- 
cess Of $15,000 a year, shall file with the 
Comptroller General of the United States, in 
a sealed envolepe marked ‘Confidential Per- 
sonal Financial Discloure oak 

(Name) 
. „ before the 15th day of May 
in each year, the following reports of his 
personal financial interests: 

“(a) a copy of the returns of taxes, decla- 
rations, statements, or other documents 
which he, or he and his spouse jointly, made 
for the preceding year in compliance with 
the income tax provisions of the Internal 
Revenue Code; 

“(b) the amount or value and source of 
each fee or compensation of $1,000 or more 
received by him during the preceding year 
from a client; and 

(e) the name and address of each busi- 
ness or professional corporation, firm, or 
enterprise in which he was an officer, direc- 
tor, partner, proprietor, or employee who re- 
ceived compensation during the preceding 
year and the amount of such compensation; 

“(d) the identity of each interest in real 
or personal property having a value of $10,000 
or more which he owned at any time during 
the preceding year; 

“(e) the identity of each trust or other 
fiduciary relation in which he held a bene- 
ficial interest having a value of $10,000 or 
more, and the identity if known of each in- 
terest of the trust or other fiduciary rela- 
tion in real or personal property in which 
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the Senator, officer, or employee held a bene- 
ficial interest having a value of $10,000 or 
more, at any time during the preceding year. 
If he cannot obtain the identity of the fiduci- 
ary interests, the Senator, officer, or employee 
shall request the fiduciary to report that in- 
formation to the Comptroller General in the 
same manner that reports are filed under 
this rule; 

“(f) the identity of each liability of $5,000 
or more owed by him, or by him and his 
spouse jointly, at any time during the pre- 
ceding year; and 

“(g) the source and value of all gifts in 
the aggregate amount or value of $50 or more 
from any single source received by him 
during the preceding year. 

“2. Except as otherwise provided by this 
section, all papers filed under section 1 of 
this rule shall be kept by the Comptroller 
General for not less than seven years, and 
while so kept shall remain sealed. Upon re- 
ceipt of a resolution of the Select Committee 
on Standards and Conduct, adopted by a re- 
corded majority vote of the full committee, 
requesting the transmission to the commit- 
tee of any of the reports filed by any indi- 
vidual under section 1 of this rule, the 
Comptroller General shall transmit to the 
committee the envelopes containing such re- 
ports. Within a reasonable time after such 
recorded vote has been taken, the individual 
concerned shall be informed of the vote to 
examine and audit, and shall be advised of 
the nature and scope of such examination. 
When any sealed envelope containing any 
such report is received by the committee, 
such envelope may be opened and the con- 
tents thereof may be examined only by mem- 
bers of the committee in executive session. If, 
upon such examination, the committee de- 
termines that further consideration by the 
committee is warranted and is within the 
jurisdiction of the committee, it may make 
the contents of any such envelope available 
for any use by any member of the committee, 
or any member of the staff of the commit- 
tee, which is required for the discharge of his 
official duties. The committee may receive the 
papers as evidence, after giving to the indi- 
vidual concerned due notice and opportunity 
for hearing in a closed session. The Comp- 
troller General shall report to the Select 
Committee on Standards and Conduct not 
later than the Ist day of June in each year 
the names of Senators, officers and employees 
who have filed a report. Any paper which has 
been filed with the Comptroller General for 
longer than seven years, in accordance with 
the provisions of this section, shall be re- 
turned to the individual concerned or his 
legal representative. In the event of the death 
or termination of service of a Member of the 
Senate, an officer or employee, such papers 


Personal pee 8 
15,000 Alleg! any. Co., Pa., 396 percent due July 1, 1969. 
7,000 Lebanon, Pa.; 3.30 percent due June 1, {973 sae ia 
25,000 pioming Yous Sanita 


Authority, Pa.; 5: 
15,000 Federal Home Loan Ban 5: — 22 


notes; 


300 shares Armstrong Co. 
99 shares International Business Machine 
98 shares Rohm & Haas 


9 shares Franklin Life Insurance Co 


Personal Property held during year but 
transferred prior to December 31, 1967: 

10M Pa. Highway & Bridge Auth. 3 ½ , 
February 15, 1967. 

25M, Phila., Pa., 314%, January 1962. 

15M, Cumberland Co., Pa., 344%, due No- 
vember 1, 1986, 

25M, Penna. State Pub. School 344%, No- 
vember 1, 1986. 

10M, Phila., Pa., 314%, July 1, 1987. 


35 percent due Feb. 
13'000 U.S. Treasury bills due Mar. 7, 1968. 
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shall be returned unopened to such indi- 

vidual, or to the surviving spouse or legal 

representative of such individual within one 
year of such death or termination of service. 

“(3) Each Senator or person who has de- 
clared or otherwise made known his inten- 
tion to seek nomination or election, or who 
has filed papers or petitions for nomination or 
election, or on whose behalf a declaration 
nominating paper or petition has been made 
or filed, or who has otherwise, directly or in- 
directly, manifested his intention to seek 
nomination or election, pursuant to State 
law, to the office of United States Senator, 
and each officer or employee of the Senate 
who is compensated at a rate in excess of 
$15,000 a year, shall file with the Secretary 
of the Senate, before the 15th day of May in 
each year, the following reports of his per- 
sonal financial interests: 

“(a) the accounting required by rule XLII 
for all contributions received by him during 
the preceding year, except that contributions 
in the aggregate amount or value of less than 
$50 received from any single source during 
the reporting period may be totaled without 
further itemization; and 

“(b) the amount or value and source of 
each honorarium of $300 or more received by 
him during the preceding year, 

4. All papers filed under section 3 of this 
rule shall be kept by the Secretary of the 
Senate for not less than three years and shall 
be made available promptly for public in- 
spection and copying. 

“5. This rule shall take effect on July 1, 
1968. No reports shall be filed for any period 
before Office or employment was held with 
the Senate, or during a period of office or em- 
ployment with the Senate of less than ninety 
days in a year; except that the Senator, or 
officer or employee of the Senate, may file a 
copy of the return of taxes for the year 1968, 
or a report of substantially equivalent in- 
formation for only the effective part of the 
year 1968.“ 

PERSONAL FINANCIAL DISCLOSURE OF SENATOR 
JOSEPH S. CLARK UNDER RULE XLIV AS OF 
DECEMBER 31, 1967 
1. (a) Copy of 1967 income tax return at- 

tached. 


(b) None. 

(o) None. 

(d) Real property: 440 Rex. Ave., Phila., 
Pa.: 3318 R St., N. W., Washington, D. C.;“ 3 
Lazy Joes, Moose, Teton County, Wyoming: 
Marsh House, Avery Island, Louisiana; share 
of mineral rights under royalty lease with 
Humble Oil & Refining Co., at Avery Island, 
La. 


*Transferred prior to December 31, 1967. 
Market value 
at 


1993. 
15M, New Kensington, Pa. S.D. Auth. 3.05%, 
April 1, 1995. 
22M, U.S. Treas. Bills due May 4, 1967. 
12M, U.S. Treas. Bills due February 23, 1967. 
22M, U.S. Treas. Bills due February 2, 1967. 
13M, U.S. Treas. Bills due December 7, 1967. 
15M, Reynolds Metals Co, Conv. 444%, due 
March 1, 1991. 
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20M, James Talcott, Inc. 5% Cap. Note, due 
December 1, 1979. 

600 shs. Massey Ferguson. 

150 shs. Insurance Co. of North America. 

400 shs. International Paper Co. 

200 shs. American Tel. & Tel. Co. 

100 shs. American Bakeries Co. 5% Cv. Pfd. 

300 shs. Chrysler Corp. 

400 shs. Pabst Brewing Co. 

525 shs. Western Publ Co, Inc. 

(e) Under trusts created under the wills 
of my mother and father respectively, I have 
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a contingent life interest in the income from 
these trusts together with other descendants 
of my mother and father. Distribution of in- 
come annually is dependent on the decision 
of a corporate trustee. I am a co-trustee, but 
do not participate in these decisions. So far, 
I have not received, nor asked for, any in- 
come from these trusts. The value would be 
substantially in excess of $10,000 were I to 
be given a share as a beneficiary. 

The corpus of the trusts consists of mar- 
ketable securities and a substantial interest 
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in oil and gas royalties payable by the Hum- 
ble Oil & Refining Company on a field at 
Avery Island, La. 

Since I am not participating im distribu- 
tions from these trusts no detailed list of 
holdings is included. 

(f) Liability to Mrs. Cuthbert R. Train 
under agreement—$11,308.27. 

(g) None. 

3. (a) None. 

(b) Albright College, Reading, Pa., Hon- 
orarium, $500.00. 


1967 INDIVIDUAL INCOME TAX RETURN OF JOSEPH S. CLARK AND IRIS C. CLARK 
Total exemptions, 4] 
Wag 8 — ĩͤ . ̃ͤ . ͤ . E N S A $32,995.97 | Taxes—Continued 
1 8 50 50, 158. 76 General sales $670, 00 
TRC 77 1 en = pipe „343. 66 
„154. 'ersonal prope! 
2, 579. 40 — 
— — Total taxes 4,712.22 
88. uy 33 Total interest expense_ 5.18 
— - Total miscellaneous. 33,031. 35 
2.400. 00 Total deductions... 45. 172. 77 
— — Fe e ß eS 54. 50 
43, 002. 56 
13, 581. 23 
54. 50 RIDER, PT. 1I—INCOME FROM DIVIDENDS 
13, 526. 73 
== | Received by Joseph S. Clark: 
Total Federal income tax withheld (attach forms W-2)_ 6,671.49 American Bakeries $250. 00 
Excess FICA tax withheld (2 or more employers). American Optical. 227. 48 
1967 estimated tax payments (include 1966 overpayme 12, 560, 00 American Telepho 220. 00 
— — Anaconda Copper 562. 50 
EEO ER Var A a E E O A A Ar AE sonore deans 19, 231. 49 Armstrong Cork Co- 439, 60 
m Avery Island, Inc... 4,600. 00 
if rarman are larger than tax enter overpayment____..._.........-.....----.- 5,704.76 Chrysler Corp 150. 00 
Il: Income from sources other than wages, etc. (see rider) 10; 578. 84 Ist Penna. Banking & Trust Co_ 744. 80 
3 Franklin Life Insurance Co 3.20 
77 PFD ˙• ˙—] “ «‚«ð»tBꝛ 80. 05 Husky Oil Co., Ltd. of Canada. 75. 00 
SL A SAL RRR RSS EEA Rey ens Re SM rela. 186, 21 CCC 437. 80 
Other interest angers bonds, tax refunds, etc.): Insurance Co. of North America. 360. 00 
1966 inc. tax refund 199. 33 International Paper Co 405. 00 
Jas. Talcott 3 percent Cap. notes. 266, 53 Massey Ferguson 450. 00 
Reynolds Metals 444 percent con 496. — rewing C 75 — 
e c CAE Clip amc te CET SPE 229. Phila. e ee for Ins. of Houses from Loss by Fire 32. 00 
Pensions and annuities, rents and royalties, partnerships, estates or trusts, etc. 49, 017. 09 T7 eee et ot are eee eee cree eames 196, 80 
Business income or loss 334. Stock Insurance Co. of the Green Tree_................-.-.-.------+------ 26, 25 
Sale or 2 of property Warner Lambert Pharmaceutical 542, 25 
Western Publishing Coo 189. 00 
TTT ²˙³¹mA E EE E ESEA o I ee 60, 158. 76 Nee x P E E E 187. 06 
Part Ill: „ to income.. 2. 579. 
Part IV: Itemized deductions 136.02 542. 54 
Recaived. a Iris C. Clark: 
Total cash contributions. 3, 350. 00 ntainer Corp. of America 130. 00 
Other than cas 3, 938. 00 General 26. 00 
x Westinghouse Corp. 60. 00 
Ot COR MONO NS SST . Huston canecdanceunsaceoacs 7, 288. 00 Campbell Red 7 G bcs nd nas eae ee 20. 00 
Taxes: eee E A N NA id 10, 778, 54 
Reabeatetes (2 ˙ K A ESETE a 1, 588. 47 
State and 2 C ↄ˙ð( 0 ——— eas ts 130. 


SUPPLEMENTAL SCHEDULE OF INCOME AND RETIREMENT INCOME CREDIT 


Kind and location of property 


PART II- RENT AND ROYALTY INCOME ($49,017.09) 


Depreciation 
Total amount Total amount (explain in Repairs (attach Other expenses 
of rents of royalties pt IV) or itemized list) (attach itemized 
depletion (attach list) 


TEN a rae %ũ———— ⁵ ² •0mw ⁊ E . EO 1.497. 50 75, 916. 99 21, 317.17 k 6, 935. 40 
PART IV—SCHEDULE FOR DEPRECIATION CLAIMED IN PART II ABOVE 
r Costor other Asset additions Depreciation 
Group and guideline class basis at begin- in year allowed or Method ot Class life reciation 
or: — ning of year (amount) allowable in computing ————or for this year 
description of property — . 0 . prior years Porad rate (percent) or 
cost or other basis date acquired life 
, ed ĩ26 ð A E PE E A Portent ele- $20, 877. 17 
704 Sherwood Rd., New Cumberland, Pa., rented 11 months $12,000 November 1962 None 8/ ll. 4 440. 00 


Total depreciation 
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PART V—RETIREMENT INCOME CREDIT 


Amount 
Maximum amount of retirement income for credit computation. ............-.----.- $2, 286.00 
RIDER, SCHEDULE B, PART II—RENTS AND ROYALTIES 
Explanation of item 5—Repairs, e! 
Property 704 Sherwood Rd, ae 1 Pa.; rented 11 months: 
I:: ae ee 135. 00 
ZII —T— ans corachancebas 23. 00 
3377 ea Al 44 ein a= E 158. 00 
ww. eho int ene T ENON 144. 83 
Explanation of item 6—Other expenses: 
Property 704 Sherwood Rd., New Cumberland, Pa.; rented 11 months: 
.... ĩ ĩ on nn ̃ 34. 
Real estate tax 5 z 
%ͤ du oo Cac ES ——T— — 


*. 12 
an on 4 Refining Co. 
severance tax on ro — ies 
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COMPUTATION OF SOCIAL SECURITY SELF-EMPLOYMENT TAX 


Amount 

Total net earnings (or loss) from self-employment__............-.......-..-.--.---. $334. 13 
RIDER, SCHEDULE C—PROFIT FROM BUSINESS OR PROFESSION 

William Pitt Debating Union, Universi Coma Pittsburgh, Pa.: Honorarium.... 200. 00 


Penn State 1 University Pa 
Honorarium for U.N. s 
Honorarium for — . —— 
Albright College, Reading. Pa.: Honorarium for speech 
Washington Hebrew Congregation, Massachusetts Ave. and Macomb St. NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C.: Seminar on urban problems. 
Harper & Row, 49 East 33d St., New York, 


San.... eerie ane x 
Hill & Wan Inc., 141 Fifth Ave., New Yo Roya 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 201 Park Ave., South New York N.Y.: Royalties on “‘Congres- 
sional athe Problems and Prospects 730. 93 
KNXT-TV, Los Angeles, Calif.: 8 for appearing as guest on “Newsmakers”, 
portable GE Adventurer | TV, wholesale value 75. 00 
a EEE n E E E a A R EO e eA A AA 2, 534. 80 
Expenses 
“The Establishment“ — Bernard E. — 2 — Fal * — OS tee 21.27 
“Congressional Reform: Pier and P 
1 band share of royalties 


versity. 


GAINS AND LOSSES FROM SALES OR EXCHANGES OF PROPERTY 
PART I—CAPITAL ASSETS 


c. How ac- 
quired. Enter 
letter symbol 
Gee instruc- 
tions) 


a. Kind of property. Indicate security, real estate, or other (specity) 


Securities transferred to Mrs. Cuthbert R. Train- 
22M U.S. Treasury of May 4, 198. 
12M U.S. Treasury of Feb. 23, 196 


13M U.S. 8 Dec. 7, 
Net short-term gain to 9200 from partnerships and fiduciaries.. 


Wr / a e Gete p 


LONG-TERM CAPITAL GAINS AND LOSSES 


Securities transferred to Mrs. Cuthbert R. Train ($20, 960. 40) 
SURE 7˙·˙—g enter tin aon ibe n= TAME E A 7, 341. 67 
Premises 3318 RSt. NW. eee e D.C. transferred to Mrs. Cuthbert R. Train. 5, 938. 
N AAA —ĩ—ð- - (19, 557. 33 
Combine the amounts ‘aoe on lines 4 and 9, and enter the net gain (or loss) hi „507. 64 
eS BRENIG SRS SSS SPE A a laa a i pips E Le Si (I. 000. 00 


RIDER, PART |II—-ADJUSTMENTS SCHEDULE OF SENATORIAL REIMBURSEMENTS AND EXPENSES 


— // T ͤ ¶—— . EE $776. 53 
Reimbursed home office (sage 2 900. 00 
Relmbursed communications, 1966.. 150. 00 
Reimbursed communications, 196777. 150. 00 
Reimbursed telephone charges outside District of Columbia 300. 00 


To U.S. Treasury DEPARTMENT, INTERNAL REVENUE SERVICE: 


h. Cost or other 
basis, cost of 
d. Date ac- e. Date sold g. Depreciation subsequent im- 
quid Genet Gnonth, day, f. Gross sales allowed (or pavements Cif i. Gain or loss 
day, year) year) price allowable urchased, (t plus g less h) 
since acquisi- tt explana- 
tion tion) and ex- 
pense of sale 
($489, 80) 
Feb. 2,1967 May 4, 1967 249, 48 
Nov. 25,1966 Feb. 23,1967 157. 56 
Dec. 28,1966 Fi 2, 1967 83. 18 
Oct. 26,1967 Dec. 7,1967 49, 27 
49. 69 
49. 69 
RIDER, PART Wan OF SENATORIAL REIMBURSEMENTS AND 
Commutation stationery allowance. $8. 33 
F eres eae SNE aN med a N oe eR TA ne 2. 284. 86 
Home office expense. 900. 00 
Mileage 803. 25 
Communications. 161.01 
Cost of living, Washington, O. C.. . 
ü ( ¼ũ :::.. . ᷣͤ A 4. 864. 26 
De A a ee 2, 579. 40 
1 Certificate attached. 


I hereby certify that I was in a travel status in the Washington area, away from home, in the performance of my official duties as a 
Member of Congress, for 220 days during the taxable year, and my deductible living expenses while in such travel status amounted to 


$3,000.00. 


RIDER, PART IV—MISCELLANEOUS DEDUCTIONS 


$6, 286. 70 

maps hed). 10, 115. 41 
McGraw-Hill Publishing 2 West ast St., New York, N. v.: R 1, 800. 00 
Mrs. Cuthbert R. Train, 4426 


ductitle pursuant to secs. 71 and 2 of the If 
agreement dated eee 1967 14, 804, 87 
Haley's Ford, Inc., H and First St. SE, ea b. C.: Repairs to car damaged in 
accident Apr. 21 1967 not reimbursed by insurance, $124.37, minus 5100 24.37 
16, 629. 24 
3.081.35 
RIDER, PART IV—ITEMIZED DEDUCTIONS, BUSINESS EXPENSE E 
U.S. Sanat: rian nti 
ikon ee — = ri ns: 
Spare SEA ERE E ðͤ EE $132. 30 
.. Seah ol lags 122. 00 
5 Year Boo! E 5. 00 
Editor & Publisher Year Book. 10. 00 
Greater na magazi 6. 00 
Daedelus... -..-.....-...- 6.50 
Event. er Sunday Bulletin 31. 00 


JOSEPH S. CLARK. 
RIDER, PART IV—ITEMIZED DEDUCTIONS, BUSINESS EXPENSE—Continued 


U.S. 8 

Stati and subscriptions—Continued 
Pittsburg h Press, daily and nests AAA Le eA E a rA a reads $36. 50 
Philadelphia D. News 18. 00 
Pittsburgh hee — 8 12. 50 
Harrisburg Patriot, daily and sunday 34. 00 
413. 80 
392. 91 
62. 98 
455. 89 
Funeral ‘flowers, etc re ere eee Satie ete snes on one E 13 
& P. W. Comm. — Saratoga water for hearings. 17. 79 
Photographs 22.49 
33 4,911.60 
a PN Pa E E ea att om Po 5, 029. 01 
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American Bar Association dues 
Pennsylvania Bar Association dues. 
Philadelphia Bar Association dues_ 
University of Pennsylvania Law Rev 
Philadelphia Legal Directory 
DEE St Club duet ec eis es 


e 6-2 -- +a n none EG 


Oe) . 


RIDER, PART IV—ITEMIZED DEDUCTIONS PRESERVATION OF INCOME 
Marie E. Conlow, secretary and bookkeeper, salary. /.. 


Social security tax paid on salary_.............-.-_..-- selene 
Pennsylvania unemployment compensation fund contribution 
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RIDER, PART 1V—ITEMIZED DEDUCTIONS, BUSINESS EXPENSE—Continued 
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RIDER, PART IV—ITEMIZED DEDUCTIONS PRESERVATION OF INCOME—Continued 


. $36. 00 Pennsylvania State workmen's fund; premium on policy 
25.00 | First Pennsylvania Banking & Trust Co,: safe deposit box 
8 Wertheim & Co.; investment adviser's fee > 
2.00 TTT c E EAEE a a a DA wa noes 6, 118. 37 
ae 150. 00 Percentage deductible: 
AN ABA e 100. 00 need 3399 
ann se a ag cane 92, 075. 33 
„ 388. 00 — 
—̃— Total MOi ssia ri eana puar e 95, 850. 33 
AT LARE e 6, 286. 70 3,775.00 
95 06035 X 6,118.37 = portion of above allocable to nontaxable income (240. 09) 
Dechert, Price & Rhoads; tax advice and preparation of tax returns , 200. 00 
Girard Trust Co.; discount fee for collecting dividends from Canadian banks 37.13 
TO E L P , ante a y 10,115.41 


STATEMENT IN SUPPORT OF CREDIT CLAIMED BY AN INDIVIDUAL OR FIDUCIARY FOR TAXES PAID OR ACCRUED TO FOREIGN COUNTRIES OR POSSESSIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 


FOR CALENDAR YEAR 1967 


Name of foreign Credit claimed for taxes Taxable Taxes paid Total Total U.S. 
country or U.S. pos. —ĩ — ye of tax income or foreign income 
session imposing tax Date paid Date accrued (or loss) accrued taxes tax 

Canada...........-.-- 1967 1967 Dividend 3507. 87 $54. 50 $54, 50 $12, 981. 64 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, is there further morning busi- 
ness? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is concluded. 


AMENDMENT OF THE LAND AND 
WATER CONSERVATION FUND 
ACT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
the unfinished business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 1401) 
to amend title I of the Land and Water 
Conservation Fund Act of 1965, and for 
other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from West Virginia? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
resumed the consideration of the bill. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
go into executive session. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


CONVENTION RELATING TO INTER- 
NATIONAL EXHIBITIONS WITH 
PROTOCOLS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate, as 


in Committee of the Whole, proceed to 
the consideration of Executive P (90th 
Cong., first sess.) . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate, 
as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded 
to consider Executive P (90th Cong., first 
sess.), the Convention Relating to In- 
ternational Exhibitions, With Protocols, 
which was read the second time, as 
follows: 

[Translation] 
CONVENTION RELATING TO INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITIONS 


(Paris, November 22, 1928) 


The undersigned, plenipotentiaries of the 
Governments hereinafter named, having met 
in conference at Paris from November 12 to 
22, 1928, have, by common consent and sub- 
ject to ratification, agreed as follows: 


SECTION I.—DEFINITIONS 
Article 1 


The provisions of the present convention 
apply only to international exhibitions which 
are Official or officially recognized. 

The expression “official or officially recog- 
nized international exhibitions” shall be 
deemed to include every display, whatever 
its designation, to which foreign countries 
are invited through the diplomatic channel, 
which is not generally held periodically, of 
which the principal objects is to demonstrate 
the progress of different countries in one or 
more branches of production, and in which, 
as regards admission, no distinction in prin- 
ciple is made between buyers and visitors. 

The provisions of the said convention do 
not apply to the following: 

1. Exhibitions having a duration of less 
than three weeks; 

2. Scientific exhibitions organized on the 
occasion of international congresses, provided 
that their duration does not exceed the pe- 
riod mentioned in 1; 

3. Exhibitions of the fine arts; 

4. Exhibitions organized by one country in 
another country on the invitation of the 
latter. 

The contracting countries agree to with- 
hold State patronage, subsidies, and the 
privileges provided for in Sections III, IV and 
V below, from international exhibitions to 
which the present convention applies, and 
which do not comply with the conditions 
therein provided. 

Article 2 

Any exhibition which includes the prod- 
ucts of more than one branch of human 
activity, or which is organized with a view 


Taxable in- 


Taxable in- come divided Allowable 
come from by income Limitation credit 
all sources from all 
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to demonstrating the progress achieved in 
the whole of a given sphere of activity (such 
as hygiene, applied arts, modern comfort, 
colonial development, etc.), shall be deemed 
to be a general exhibition. 

Any exhibition which is concerned with 
only one applied science (electricity, optics, 
chemistry, etc.), one industry (textiles, 
founding, graphic arts, etc.), one raw ma- 
terial (leathers and skins, silk, nickel, etc.), 
or one elementary necessity (heating, food, 
transport, etc.), shall be deemed to be a spe- 
cial exhibition. 

The International Bureau, provided for in 
article 10, shall draw up a classification of 
exhibitions to serve as a guide to the trades 
and products which may, in accordance with 
the preceding paragraph, figure in a special 
exhibition. This classification may be revised 
annually. 

Article 3 


The duration of any international exhibi- 
tion should not exceed six months; provided 
always that the International Bureau may 
authorize, in the case of a general exhibition, 
a longer period which shall not in any cir- 
cumstances exceed twelve months, 


SECTION II,—FREQUENCY OF EXHIBITIONS 
Article 4 


The frequency of international exhibitions 
to which the present convention applies shall 
be governed by the following principles: 

All general exhibitions fall into one of the 
two following categories: ` 

First category: Those in which the coun- 
tries invited to participate are obliged to 
construct national pavilions. 

Second category: Those in which such 
countries are not so obliged. 

In the same country not more than one 
general exhibition of the first category may 
be held during any period of fifteen years, 
and an interval of ten years must elapse be- 
tween two general exhibitions of either 
category. 

No contracting country may participate in 
any general exhibition of the first category 
unless an interval of at least six years has 
elapsed since the last general exhibition of 
the first category. No contracting country 
shall participate in any general exhibition of 
the second category unless an interval of two 
years has elapsed since the last general exhi- 
bition, or an interval of four years if the 
exhibition in question is of the same kind 
as the preceding one. 

The intervals laid down in the preceding 
paragraph shall apply without any distinc- 
tion being made between exhibitions orga- 
nized by contracting countries and non-con- 
tracting countries. 

More than one special exhibition of the 
same kind may not be held at the same time 
on the territories of the contracting coun- 
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tries. An interval of five years must elapse 
between two special exhibitions of the same 
kind in the same country. Provided always 
that the International Bureau may, in ex- 
ceptional circumstances, reduce the last- 
mentioned period to not less than three years 
when in the opinion of the Bureau such 
reduction is justified by the rapid develop- 
ment of any particular branch of production, 
The same reduction may be allowed in favor 
of exhibitions which, by an already estab- 
lished custom in certain countries, are held 
at intervals of less than five years. 

At least three months’ interval must elapse 
between two special exhibitions of a different 
kind held in the same country. 

The intervals provided for in the present 
article shall be reckoned from the date of 
opening of the exhibition. 


Article 5 


The contracting country on whose terri- 
tory an exhibition to which the present con- 
vention applies is organized must, subject to 
article 8 below, address its invitations to 
foreign countries through the diplomatic 
channel: 

Three years in advance in the case of gen- 
eral exhibitions of the first category; 

Two years in advance for general exhibi- 
tions of the second category; 

One year in advance for special exhibitions. 

No Government may itself organize or of- 
ficially sponsor any participation in an in- 
ternational exhibition in respect of which 
an invitation as above provided has not been 
addressed to it. 

Article 6 


If two or more countries should be in com- 
petition with each other for the right to hold 
an international exhibition in any period, 
such countries shall proceed to an exchange 
of views in order to determine which coun- 
try shall obtain the right of so doing. 

In the case of no agreement being arrived 
at, they shall refer the matter to the arbitra- 
tion of the International Bureau, which shall 
take into account the considerations sub- 
mitted on behalf of each country, and par- 
ticularly any special reasons of an historic 
or sentimental character, the period which 
has elapsed since the last exhibition, and the 
number of displays already held by each of 
such countries. 

Article 7 


If any exhibition of the character defined 
in article 1 should be held in a non-contract- 
ing country, the contracting countries, before 
accepting any invitation to such exhibition, 
shall refer the matter to the International 
Bureau for their opinion. 

The contracting countries shall not par- 
ticipate in any such exhibition unless it 
offers the same guarantees as those required 
under the provisions of the present conven- 
tion, or, at any rate, sufficient guarantees. In 
the case of an exhibition held concurrently 
by a contracting country with one organized 
by a non-contracting country, the other con- 
tracting countries shall, in the absence of ex- 
ceptional circumstances, give preference to 
the former. 

Article 8 


Any country which proposes to hold an 
exhibition to which the present convention 
applies must, at least six months before the 
commencement of the intervals prescribed in 
article 5 for the issue of invitations, address 
to the International Bureau an application 
for the registration of the exhibition. Such 
application shall state the title of the exhi- 
bition and its duration, and shall be accom- 
panied by the classification of exhibits, cop- 
ies of the general regulations, the jury regu- 
lations, and all documents necessary to show 
the measures proposed to ensure the safety 
of persons and property, the protection of 
industrial property and copyright, and to 
satisfy the conditions prescribed below in 
Sections IV and V. The Bureau shall not reg- 
ister an exhibition unless such exhibition 
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fulfills all the conditions required by the 
present convention. 

No contracting country shall accept an in- 
vitation to participate in an exhibition to 
which the present convention applies unless 
the invitation states that registration has 
been accorded. 

Always provided that, even if such an in- 
vitation is received, the contracting coun- 
tries are entirely free to refrain from par- 
ticipation in an exhibition organized in con- 
formity with the provisions of the present 
convention. 

Article 9 


In the event of a country not proceeding 
with a projected exhibition for which reg- 
istration has been obtained, the Interna- 
tional Bureau shall decide on the date when 
such country shall be allowed again to com- 
pete with other countries for the holding of 
another exhibition. 


SECTION III.—INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITIONS 
BUREAU 


Article 10 


An International Exhibitions Bureau shall 
be set up to supervise the execution of this 
convention. This Bureau shall consist of an 
Administrative Council assisted by a Classifi- 
cation Committee and of a Director whose ap- 
pointment and duties shall be determined in 
the regulations provided for in the following 
article. 

The first meeting of the Administrative 
Council of the International Bureau shall be 
convened at Paris by the Government of the 
French Republic in the year following the 
coming into force of the convention. At this 
meeting the Council shall choose the seat of 
the International Bureau and elect the 
Director. 

Article 11 


The Administrative Council shall be com- 
posed of members appointed by the contract- 
ing countries, each country having the right 
to appoint one to three members. The Coun- 
cil is authorized to admit in an advisory ca- 
pacity two or three members of the Interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce elected for the 
purpose by that Chamber. 

The Council shall give decisions on all 
questions which are referred to it under the 
provisions of the convention. The Council 
shall draw up and adopt regulations govern- 
ing the organization and management of the 
International Bureau, and shall draw up the 
budget of receipts and expenses, and check 
and approve accounts. 


Article 12 


Every country, whatever the number of its 
delegates, shall have one vote on the Council. 
Any country may entrust its representation to 
the delegation of another country, which, in 
such case, shall have a number of votes equal 
to the number of countries which it repre- 
sents. A quorum of two-thirds of the coun- 
tries represented on the Council shall be re- 
quired to give validity to its resolutions. 

A majority of the votes cast shall suffice 
for resolutions except in the following cases: 

1. Adoption of regulations; 

2. Increase in the budget; 

8. Rejection of a request presented by a 
contracting country, or granting of an appli- 
cation when several countries are competing. 

4. Authorization of a general exhibition for 
a longer period than six months. 

In these four cases a majority of two-thirds 
of the countries represented on the Interna- 
tional Bureau is required. 


Article 13 

The Classification Committee shall be com- 
posed of representatives of twelve contract- 
ing countries nominated by their Govern- 
ments. One half of these twelve countries 
shall be chosen by the International Bureau; 
the other half shall be determined by a sys- 
tem of rotation which shall be laid down in 
the regulations of the Bureau. The commit- 
tee may admit, in a consultative capacity, 
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one or two members of the International 
Chamber of Commerce selected for the pur- 
pose by that Chamber. 

This committee shall draw up for the ap- 
proval of the Administrative Council a draft 
of the classification of exhibitions provided 
for in article 2, and of any changes which 
may be made therein. When questions arise 
as to the application of the intervals pro- 
vided for in article 4, the committee shall 
give an opinion as to whether an exhibition 
submitted for registration is special or gen- 
eral, and as to whether, notwithstanding its 
title and its classification, such exhibition is 
not of the same character as a preceding 
exhibition, or as a special exhibition which is 
being held on the same date. 


Article 14 


The budget of the Bureau shall be fixed 
provisionally at £4,000 sterling. The expenses 
of the Bureau shall be defrayed by the con- 
tracting countries, whose contributions shall 
be determined as follows: the contributions 
of countries which are members of the 
League of Nations shall be in the same pro- 
portions as the contributions which those 
countries make to the League of Nations. 
Except in the case of the budget being in- 
creased above the figure mentioned above, 
the contribution of the most highly assessed 
countries shall not exceed £500 sterling. A 
country which is not a member of the League 
of Nations shall designate a country which is 
a member of the League of Nations, whose 
economic resources it considers equivalent to 
its own, and shall pay the same contribution 
as that country. 

In addition, the Administrative Council 
may authorize the levying of other fees in 
payment for services rendered to groups or 
to individuals. 


SECTION IV.—OBLIGATIONS OF AN INVITING 
COUNTRY AND OF PARTICIPATING COUNTRIES 
Article 15 

Any Government which issues invitations 
to an international exhibition shall appoint 
a Government commissioner or delegate, au- 
thorized to represent it and to guarantee the 
fulfillment of its obligations towards the for- 
eign participants. Such commissioner or 
delegate shall see that all necessary measures 
are taken for the material safety of the goods 
exhibited. 

Article 16 

The Governments of participating coun- 
tries shall appoint commissioners or dele- 
gates to represent them and to see that the 
regulations of the exhibition are observed. 

Such commissioner or delegates shall have 
the exclusive right of fixing the allocation 
or distribution of space between the exhibi- 
tors in their national pavilions and sections. 

Article 17 

In a general exhibition no charge may be 
made by the administration for space, cov- 
ered or uncovered, which is provided for in 
the program of the exhibition and allotted to 
each participating country. 

Article 18 

In every exhibition to which the present 
convention applies, goods subject to customs 
duties and taxes forming part of foreign ex- 
hibits shall be admitted temporarily free of 
duty and tax on condition of being re-ex- 
ported. Such goods shall be accompanied by 
a certificate from the consignor, which shall 
certify their number and character, the 
marks and numbers of the packages, and 
the commercial descriptions of the articles, 
their weight, origin and value. The goods 
shall be released from bond on the premises 
of the exhibition without being submitted to 
customs examination at the frontier, The 
application of the preceding provisions shall 
be subject to the customs regulations of the 
country in which the exhibition is held. 

When, under the legislation of the inviting 
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country, security is required in order to ob- 
tain the temporary free admission referred 
to in the preceding paragraph, security given 
by the commissioner of each participating 
country on behalf of his exhibitors shall be 
accepted as a suificient guarantee for the 
payment of customs duties and all other 
duties and taxes applicable to the goods ex- 
hibited which are not re-exported within the 
periods fixed after the close of the exhibi- 
tion. 

The provisions relating to temporary free 
admission shall not apply to stocks of goods 
which cannot be properly regarded as 
samples and are imported for the exclusive 
object of sale during the course of the ex- 
hibition. 

Exhibits which have suffered total or par- 
tial destruction shall be exempt from duty 
provided: 

1. That the exhibitor produces evidence 
showing that the quantities missing or that 
the goods deteriorated have been utilized for 
the service of the exhibition, or cannot be 
sold owing to their perishable character; 

2. That the customs tariff imposes no tax 
or import duty on deteriorated or unusable 
goods, 

This exemption shall not apply to goods 
which have been consumed in the manner 
for which they are normally intended. 

The evidence referred to in paragraph 4 
shall be presented by the commissioner or 
delegate of the country to which the exhibi- 
tor belongs for the decision of the authorities 
of the country in which the exhibition is 
held. 

In the application of the foregoing provi- 
sions, the following shall be regarded as 
goods intended for the exhibition: 

1. Materials for construction, even if im- 
ported in a raw state to be worked up after 
arrival in the country where the exhibition 
takes place; 

2. Tools and transport material for the 
work of the exhibition; 

3. Articles for the interior and exterior dec- 
oration of exhibitors’ sites, stands and show- 
cases; 

4, Articles for decoration and furnishing of 
offices used by the commissioners or dele- 
gates of the participating countries, as well 
as office furniture intended for their use; 

5. Goods or objects employed in the in- 
stallation and working of machinery or ap- 
paratus exhibited; 

6. Samples required by the juries for ap- 
praising and judging the exhibits, subject to 
the production of a certificate by the com- 
missioner of the section indicating the 
nature and quantity of the goods so con- 
sumed. 

In addition, the following shall be ex- 
empted from duties: 

1. Official catalogues, pamphlets and pos- 
ters, illustrated or otherwise, published by 
the countries participating in the exhibition; 

2. Catalogues, pamphlets, posters and all 
other publications, illustrtated or otherwise, 
distributed free of charge by the exhibitors 
of foreign products within the area and dur- 
ing the period of the exhibition. 

The provisions of the present article do not 
apply to goods which, under the legislation 
of the country in which the exhibition is 
held, are the subject of a State monopoly, or 
the sale of which is prohibited or controlled 
by licence, save under conditions prescribed 
by the Government of that country. Never- 
theless, the exhibition of such products shall 
be permitted subject to measures of control 
taken with a view to preventing their sale. 

Article 19 

The regulations of every international ex- 
hibition shall include a provision giving to 
an exhibitor the right to withdraw his un- 
dertaking to participate in the event of the 
duties applicable to the goods of such ex- 
hibitor being increased subsequently to the 
date of his undertaking to participate. 
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Article 20 


At the close of an exhibition exhibitors 
shall be permitted, unless the legislation of 
the country where the exhibition takes place 
forbids it, to sell and deliver the samples ex- 
hibited. In this case exhibitors shall not be 
subjected to any taxes other than those 
they would have had to pay in the case of 
direct importation. 


Article 21 


In an international exhibition no group or 
firm shall make use of any geographical 
description denoting a participating country, 
except with the authorization of the com- 
missioner or delegate of that country. 

In the case of contracting countries which 
are not participating in the exhibition, the 
use of such descriptions shall be prohibited 
by the administration of the exhibition of 
the request of the Governments interested. 


Article 22 


Only those sections in an exhibition which 
are under the direction of a commissioner or 
oï a delegate appointed as provided in arti- 
eles 15 and 16 by the Government of the 
organizing or of a participating country 
shall be considered or may be described as 
national sections. 

Article 23 

The national section of a country may con- 
tain only goods belonging to that country. 

Nevertheless, subject to the authorization 
of the commissioner or delegate of the coun- 
try concerned, articles belonging to another 
country may be included on condition that 
they are employed solely to complete an ex- 
hibit, that they shall have no influence on 
the granting of an award to the exhibit it- 
self, and that they cannot, as so shown, them- 
selves receive any award. 

Products extracted from the ground, 
grown or manufactured in the territory of 
any country, shall be deemed to belong to 
the industry and agriculture of such coun- 
try. 

Article 24 

Subject to provisions to the contrary in 
the legislation of the country in which it 
is held, in principle no monopolies of any 
Kind should be granted in an exhibition. 
Nevertheless, the administration of the ex- 
hibition may, if it thinks necessary, grant 
the following monopolies: lighting, heating, 
customs clearance, upkeep, and publicity in- 
side the exhibition. In this case the follow- 
ing conditions must be observed: 

1. The existence of such monopoly or mo- 
nopolies must be shown in the regulations of 
the exhibition, and the application form to 
be signed by exhibitors; 

2. The services subject to monopolies must 
be made available to exhibitors under the 
conditions normally obtained in the coun- 
try; 

3. No limitation must be imposed on the 
powers of the commissioners in their re- 
spective sections. 

The commissioners of the organizing 
country shall take steps to ensure that the 
rates for labor charged to the participating 
countries shall not be higher than those 
charged to the administration of the or- 
ganizing country. 

Article 25 

Each country where an international ex- 
hibition takes place shall tender its good 
offices with a view to obtaining from its rail- 
way, shipping and aviation authorities, pub- 
lic or private, transport facilities for goods 
intended for such exhibition. 

Article 26 


Each country shall take whatever meas- 
ures appear to be appropriate under its own 
laws to proceed against the promoters of 
fictitious exhibitions, or of exhibitions to 
which exhibitors are fraudulently attracted 
by misleading promises, announcements or 
advertisements. 
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SECTION V.—AWARDS 
Article 27 


The general regulations of the exhibition 
must indicate whether, independently of the 
certificates of participation which must al- 
ways be accorded, awards will or will not be 
granted to exhibitors. In cases where awards 
are granted they may be limited to certain 
classes. 

Before the opening of the exhibition, 
exhibitors, either in the general sections or 
in their national pavilions, who do not wish 
to receive awards, should make a declaration 
to that effect to the administration of the 
exhibition through the intermediary of their 
commissioners or delegates. 

Members of the jury are necessarily de- 
barred from receiving awards. 

Article 28 

Participation in an exhibition is either free 
or conditional. 

Participation is free when all goods may be 
admitted to the exhibition provided that the 
exhibitor has made his application in due 
time and has fulfilled the general conditions 
governing such application. 

Participation is conditional when the gen- 
eral regulations stipulate that the articles 
admitted to the exhibition must satisfy cer- 
tain special stipulations, such as sound 
manufacture or originality. 

In this event the regulations of the exhibi- 
tion shall contain a clause, to which the in- 
vited countries can refer, indicating the pro- 
cedure to be adopted by the nizing 
country for the admission of exhibits to its 
national section; each country retaining, 
however, the right of adapting such proce- 
dure in the manner that it deems most ap- 
propriate in its own case. 


Article 29 


The appraising and judging of the exhibits 
shall be entrusted to an international jury, 
set up in accordance with the following 
rules: 

1, Each country shall be represented on the 
jury in proportion to the part it takes in the 
exhibition, having regard particularly to the 
number of its exhibitors, not including col- 
laborators and co-operators, and to the area 
which they occupy. 

Each country shall have the right to at 
least one juror in every class in which its 
goods are exhibited, except in cases where 
the administration of the exhibition and the 
commissioner or delegate of the country con- 
cerned are agreed that such representation is 
not justified by the extent of its participa- 
tion in that class. 

No country may have more than seven 
jurors in any class; this limitation shall not, 
however, apply to the classes of food prod- 
ucts, liquid and solid. 

2. The functions of juror shall be assigned 
to persons having the necessary technical 
knowledge. 

3. Jurors may not be appointed except with 
the approval of their Government. 

4. The jury shall comprise three grades of 
jurisdiction. 

Article 30 


The awards shall be divided into five 

grades: 

. Grand prix. 

» Diplomas of honor. 
. Gold medals. 

. Silver medals. 

5. Bronze medals. 

In addition, diplomas may be awarded, on 
the recommendation of exhibitors gaining 
awards or of members of the jury, to their 
collaborators and co-operators. 

Persons appointed as members of the jury 
may describe themselves as such in all cases 
where exhibitors are authorized to mention 
their awards. 

The description “hors concours” is hence- 
forth prohibited both for members of the 
jury and for exhibitors who have abstained 
from competing for awards. 


* 
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Article 31 


The list of awards shall be registered at 
the International Bureau. The recipients of 
awards may announce their awards only on 
condition that such announcement includes 
the exact title of the exhibition. They shall 
be authorized to add to such announcement 
the monogram of the International Bureau. 
The International Exhibitions Bureau shall 
inform the International Industrial Property 
Bureau at Berne of the exhibitions registered, 
and shall send that Bureau the lists of 
awards. 

Article 32 

The International Bureau shall establish 
model regulations setting forth the general 
conditions for the composition and function- 
ing of juries and determining the method 
of granting awards. The adoption of such 
regulations shall be recommended to orga- 
nizing countries. 


SECTION VI.—FINAL PROVISIONS 
Article 33 


The present convention shall be subject 
to ratification: 

(a) Each Government, as soon as it is 
ready to take part in a deposit of ratifica- 
tions, shall so notify the French Govern- 
ment, As soon as seven Governments shall 
have so declared themselves ready, the de- 
posit of ratifications shall take place, on a 
day appointed by the French Government, 
within a month of the date of the receipt 
by that Government of the last notification. 

(b) The ratifications shall be deposited 
in the archives of the French Government. 

(c) The deposit of ratifications shall be 
verified by a proces- verbal signed by the rep- 
resentatives of the Governments taking part 
therein and by the Minister for Foreign Af- 
fairs of the French Republic. 

(d) The Governments of signatory coun- 
tries which have not been ready to deposit 
their ratifications under the conditions set 
forth in paragraph (a) of the present article, 
may do so subsequently by means of a written 
notification addressed to the Government of 
the French Republic and accompanied by the 
instruments of ratification. 

(e) Certified copies of the proces-verbal 
of the first deposit of ratification, and of the 
notifications referred to in the preceding 
paragraph, shall be immediately transmitted, 
through the intermediary of the French Gov- 
ernment, by the diplomatic channel to the 
Governments which have signed the present 
convention or have acceded thereto, In the 
case of notifications received under the pre- 
ceding paragraph, the French Government 
shall also state the dates on which they have 
been received, 

Article 34 

(a) The present convention applies ipso 
facto only to the metropolitan territories of 
the contracting countries. 

(b) If a country desires the convention to 
apply to its colonies, protectorates, overseas 
territories and territories under suzerainty or 
mandate, a statement to that effect shall be 
included in its ratification, or form the sub- 
ject of a notification addressed in writing to 
the French Government. Any such notifica- 
tion shall be deposited in the archives of 
that Government. 

If the latter procedure is adopted, the 
French Government shall transmit to the 
Governments of signatory or acceding coun- 
tries a certified copy of such notification, 
showing the date on which it was received. 

(c) Exhibitions which include only the 
products of a metropolitan country and of 
its colonies, protectorates, overseas terri- 
tories and territories under suzerainty or 
mandate shall be considered as national ex- 
hibitions, and, in consequence, not sub- 
ject to the present convention, whether or 
not the convention may be in force in such 
territories. 
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Article 35 


(a) At any time after the coming into force 
of the present convention any non-signatory 
country may accede thereto. 

(b) Such accession may be effected by a 
notification in writing transmitted through 
the diplomatic channel to the French Gov- 
ernment. Such notifications of accession 
shall be deposited in the archives of that 
Government. 

(c) The French Government shall trans- 
mit immediately to the Governments of all 
signatory and acceding countries certified 
copies of any such notifications, showing the 
dates on which they were received. 


Article 36 


The present convention shall come into 
force, in respect of the countries which have 
taken part in the first deposit of ratifications, 
one month after the date of the procés-verbal 
thereof. In the case of countries which ratify 
subsequently or accede thereto, and in re- 
spect of colonies, protectorates, overseas ter- 
ritories and territories under suzerainty or 
mandate not included in ratifications, the 
convention shall take effect one month 
after the date of receipt of the notifications 
provided for in articles 33, paragraph (d); 
34, paragraph (b); 35, paragraph (b). 

Article 37 


The present convention may not be de- 
nounced by a contracting country until a 
period of five years has elapsed since the date 
of its coming into force. 

Thereafter notifications of denunciation 
may be addressed to the Government of the 
French Republic and shall take effect one 
year after the date of their receipt. Certified 
copies of such notifications, showing the 
date on which they were received, shall be 
immediately transmitted by the Government 
of the French Republic to the Governments 
of all countries which have signed or ac- 
ceded to the present conyention. 

The provisions of the present article ap- 
ply also to colonies, protectorates, overseas 
territories and territories under suzerainty or 


mandate. 
Article 38 


If, by reason of denunciations, the number 
of contracting countries is reduced to less 
than seven, the Government of the French 
Republic shall immediately summon an in- 
ternational conference to consider what 
measures shall be taken. 

Article 39 

The Government of the French Republic 
shall communicate to the International Bu- 
reau copies of all ratifications, accessions and 
denunciations, 

Article 40 

The present convention shall remain open 
for signature at Paris until April 30, 1929, 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, the Plenipotentiaries, 
named below have signed the present Con- 
vention. 

Done at Paris this twenty-second day of 
November in the year one thousand nine 
hundred and twenty-eight, in a single origi- 
nal which shall be deposited in the Archives 
of the Government of the French Republic 
and certified copies of which shall be sent 
through the diplomatic channel to the Gov- 
ernments of all countries represented at the 
Conference of Paris. 


For Albania: 
Dr. STAVRO STAVRI. 
For Germany: 
Dr. PETER MATHTES. 
Emi WIEHL. 
Dr. HANNS HRLMAN. 
For Australia: 
F. C. FARAKER. 
For Austria: 
GRUNBERGER. 
For Belgium: 
E. DE GAIFFIER, 
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For Brazil: 
F. GUIMARAES, 
For Canada: 
PHILLIPE ROY. 
For Colombia: 
JOSE DE LA VEGA, 
For Cuba: 
HERNANDEZ PORTELA. 
For Denmark: 
H. A. BERNHOFT. 
For Dominican Republic: 
Dr. T. FRANCO FRANCO. 
For Spain: 
CARLOS DE GOYONECHE. 
For France: 
P. CHAPSAL. 
CHARMEIL. 
R. COULONDRE, 
J. LESOUFACHE. 
G. ROGER SANDOZ, 
BARON THENARD, 
For the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland: 
E. CROWE. 
J. R. CAHILL, 
R. W. C. COLE. 
For Greece: 
N. Porrris. 
For Guatemala: 
JOSE MATOS. 
For Haiti: 
NEMOURS. 
For Hungary; 
FREDERIC VILLANI. 
For Italy: 
GIOVANNI BELLI, 
For Japan: 
H. KAWAI. 
For Morocco: 
J. NACIVET. 
For the Netherlands: 
E. H. KRELAGE. 
For Peru: 
M. H. CORNEJO. 
For Poland: 
OTHON WECLAWOWICZ, 
For Portugal: 
A. pa GAMA OCHOA. 
For Romania: 
CONST. DIAMANDY. 
For the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and 
Slovenes: 
MILIVOJ PILYA. 
For Sweden: 
ALBERT EHRENSVARD. 
JOSEPH SACHS. 
S. BERJUS. 
Subject to ratification by H.M. the 
King with approval of the Riks- 
dag. 
For Switzerland: 


For Tunisia: 
H. GEOFFROY-SAINT-HILAIRE, 
For the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics: 
M. TOUMANOFF, 
G. LACHKEVITCH. 
M. RAFALOFF. 

PROTOCOL; AMENDING THE CONVENTION RELAT- 
ING TO INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITIONS SIGNED 
AT PARIS ON NOVEMBER 22, 1928 
The undersigned, plenipotentiaries of the 

Governments hereinafter named, having met 

in conference at Paris on May 10, 1948, have, 

by common consent and subject to ratifica- 
tion, agreed on the following provisions: 
ARTICLE 1 
Articles 2, 3, and 4 of the Convention of 

November 22, 1928 are abrogated and re- 

placed by the following articles: 


1 The delegations of the following countries 
were represented at the meeting of May 10: 
Austria, Belgium, Denmark, Egypt, United 
States, France, Greece, Great Britain, Nor- 
way, Netherlands, Portugal, Poland, Sweden 
Switzerland, Tunisia. 
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Article 2—Any exhibition which includes 
the products of more than one branch of 
human activity or which is organized with 
a view to demonstrating the progress 
achieved in the whole of a given sphere of 
activity (such as hygiene, applied arts, mod- 
ern comfort, colonial development, etc.) shall 
be deemed to be a general exhibition. 

Any exhibition which is concerned only 
with one applied science (electricity, optics, 
chemistry, etc.), one industry (textiles, 
founding, graphic arts, etc.), or one elemen- 
tary necessity (heating, food, transport, etc.) 
shall be deemed to be a special exhibition, 
which may not include national pavilions. 

The International Bureau provided for in 
Article 10 shall draw up a classification of 
exhibitions to serve as a guide to the trades 
and products which may, in accordance with 
the preceding paragraph, figure in a special 
exhibition. The list may be revised annually. 

Article 3: Duration of Exhibitions——The 
duration of international exhibitions shall 
not exceed six months. This period is fixed 
from the time when the registration of the 
exhibition takes place, and it may therefore 
not be extended by the Bureau except in 
cases of force majeure resulting from events 
which occur in the course of preparation for 
the exhibition, such as fire, floods, social dis- 
orders, which have the effect of making it 
impossible either for the exhibition to open 
on the date officially fixed or to function nor- 
mally in the time assigned to its duration. 
Consideration of a request for extension, 
presented by the country organizing the ex- 
hibition, is left to the Bureau. 

Any extension granted shall correspond to 
the length of time during which the exhibi- 
tion has not functioned. This extension shall 
begin on the date indicated by the organiz- 
ing country and may in no case run for more 
than six months from the closing date of the 
exhibition. 

Article 4: Frequency of Exhibitions—The 
frequency of international exhibitions to 
which the present Convention applies shall 
be governed by the following principles: 

All general exhibitions fall into one of the 
two following categories: 

First category: Those in which the coun- 
tries invited to participate are obliged to 
construct national pavilions. 

Second category: Those in which such 
countries are not so obliged. 

For the organization of international ex- 
hibitions the world is divided into three 
zones, viz., the European Zone, the Zone of 
the two Americas, and the rest of the world. 
Those countries whose territory extends over 
two zones may choose the one in which they 
wish to be classified. 

In the same country not more than one 
general exhibition of the first category may 
be held during any period of 15 years, and 
an interval of 10 years must elapse between 
two general exhibitions of either category. 

No contracting country may participate in 
any general exhibition of the first category 
unless an interval of at least six years has 
elapsed since the last general exhibition of 
the first category in the same zone or at 
least two years in another zone. No contract- 
ing country shall participate in any general 
exhibition of the second category unless this 
is separated from the last general exhibition 
by an interval of two years in the same zone 
or by one year in any other zone. These inter- 
vals are extended respectively to four or 
two years when the exhibitions are of the 
same nature. 

The intervals provided for in the preceding 
paragraph shall apply without distinction 
being made between exhibitions organized 
by contracting countries and by non-con- 
tracting countries. 

More than one special exhibition of the 
same kind may not be held at the same time 
on the territories of the con coun- 
tries. A period of five years must elapse be- 
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fore such an exhibition may be repeated in 
the same country. In exceptional cases the 
International Exhibitions Bureau may re- 
duce this period to not less than three years 
if it considers such reduction to be justified 
by the rapid development of any particular 
branch of production. The same reduction 
may be allowed for exhibitions which by an 
already established custom take place in cer- 
tain countries at intervals of less than five 
years. 

At least three months’ interval must elapse 
between two special exhibitions of a different 
kind held in the same country. 

The intervals provided for in the present 
Article shall be reckoned from the date of 
opening of the exhibition. 


ARTICLE 2 


The following provision shall be added to 
Article 10 of the Convention of November 
22, 1928: 

“When the post of Director falls vacant, 
the Council of the International Exhibitions 
Bureau will elect by an absolute majority a 
director who is a national of a country ad- 
hering to the Convention. The director will 
be appointed for a period of years to be 
established by regulation. His remuneration 
will be fixed by the Council on the recom- 
mendation of the Budget Commission.” 

ARTICLE 3 

Any State may accede to the present 
Protocol by notification in writing through 
the diplomatic channel to the French 
Government. Such notification of accession 
shall be deposited in the archives of that 
Government. 

Each new accession to the Convention of 
November 22, 1928 shall constitute accession 
to the present Protocol. 

The French Government shall transmit 
immediately to all signatory and acceding 
Governments and to the President of the 
International Exhibitions Bureau a certified 
copy of the notification, showing the date on 
which it was received. 

ARTICLE 4 

The present Protocol shall be ratified. Each 
Power shall transmit its ratification with the 
least possible delay to the French Govern- 
ment, which shall notify the other signa- 
tories. The present Protocol shall enter into 
force for each signatory country on the 
date of deposit of its instrument of ratifica- 
tion. 


Done at Paris, May 10, 1948. 


Sweden: 
KJELL STROMBERG. 
Switzerland: 
BERNARD BARBEY. 


Norway: 


Portugal: 
AUGUSTO POTIER. 
Great Britain: 
Sir OLIVER HARVEY. 
Certified copy of the single original in the 
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French language deposited in the archives of 
the French Republic. 
[S] JACQUES DUMAINE, 
Minister Plenipotentiary, 
Chief of the Protocol Service. 


PROTOCOL AMENDING ARTICLE 4 OF THE CON- 
VENTION RELATING TO INTERNATIONAL Ex- 
HIBITIONS, SIGNED AT PARIS ON NOVEMBER 22, 
1928 
The Governments participating in the 

present Protocol, 

Considering that the minimum period be- 
tween two general exhibitions specified in the 
Convention of November 22, 1928 relating to 
International Exhibitions, as amended by the 
Protocol of May 10, 1948 (hereinafter referred 
to as the Convention“) has been judged too 
short in view of the heavy expenses and 
the complicated technical preparations which 
participation in such exhibitions entails; 

Being desirous of reducing as soon as pos- 
sible the frequency of the general exhibitions 
referred to in the Convention, 

Have agreed as follows: 


ARTICLE 1 


Article 4 of the Convention is hereby abro- 
gated and replaced by the following Article 4: 
Frequency of exhibitions 

The frequency of the exhibitions to which 
the present Convention applies shall be gov- 
erned by the following principles: 

1. All general exhibitions fall into one of 
the following categories: 

First category: Those in which the coun- 
tries invited to participate are obliged to 
construct national pavilions. 

Second category: Those in which such 
countries are not authorized to construct na- 
tional pavilions, 

2. In the same country not more than one 
general exhibition of the first category may 
be held during any period of fifteen years, 
and an interval of ten years must elapse be- 
tween two general exhibitions of either cate- 


gory. 

3. Where general exhibitions are organized 
in different countries, the intervals between 
those exhibitions shall be: 

(a) Six years for general exhibitions of the 
first category; 

(b) Four years for general exhibitions of 
the second category and the same kind; 

(c) Two years for general exhibitions of 
the second category and a different kind; 

(d) Two years for general exhibitions of 
the first and second categories. 

4, The intervals prescribed in the preceding 
paragraph shall apply to all general exhibi- 
tions without any distinction between ex- 
hibitions organized by contracting countries 
and those organized by noncontracting 
countries. 

5. Special exhibitions of the same kind may 
not be held at the same time in the terri- 
tories of several contracting countries. A 
period of five years must elapse before such 
an exhibition may be repeated in the same 
country, However, the International Exhibi- 
tion Bureau may, in exceptional circum- 
sances, reduce this period to not less than 
three years when, in the opinion of the Bu- 
reau, such reduction is justified by the rapid 
development of any particular branch of pro- 
duction. The same reduction may be al- 
lowed in the case of exhibitions that tradi- 
tionally are held in certain countries at in- 
tervals of less than five years. 

6. At least three months must elapse be- 
tween two special exhibitions of a different 
kind held in the same country. 

7. The intervals prescribed in the present 
article shall be reckoned from the date of 
opening of the exhibition. 


ARTICLE 2 


1. The present Protocol shall remain open 
for signature by the Governments participat- 
ing in the Convention, at Paris, from Janu- 
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ary 1 to December 31, 1966, inclusive. These 
Governments may become parties to the pres- 
ent Protocol: 

(a) By signing it without reservation as to 
ratification, acceptance, or approval; 

(b) By notifying the depository Govern- 
ment, after signature, of the completion of 
their respective constitutional formalities; 

(c) By acceding to it after December 31, 
1966. 

2. The instruments of ratification, accep- 
tance, approval, or accession shall be de- 
posited in the archives of the Government of 
the French Republic. 

ARTICLE 3 

The present Protocol shall enter into force 
on the date on which twenty governments 
shall have become parties to it under the 
conditions laid down in Article 2. 

ARTICLE 4 

1. On and after June 30, 1966, and even if 
this Protocol has not entered into force by 
that date, any Government which has signed 
or adhered to it may notify the Interna- 
tional Exhibitions Bureau that it will not 
participate in any general exhibition whose 
registration has been made impossible by 
the entry into force of the present Protocol. 

2. The Bureau will inform all Governments 
parties to the Convention of any notice given 
pursuant to paragraph 1 above, and will make 
available to all requesting Governments, 
whether or not parties to the Convention 
and to any other applicant, a list of all coun- 
tries that have given it such notice. 

ARTICLE 5 

After the entry into force of this Protocol, 
every new accession to the Convention shall 
entail accession to this protocol. 

ARTICLE 6 

The provisions of this Protocol shall not 
apply to the registration of an exhibition for 
which an application was accepted by the 
Bureau before the meeting of the Administra- 
tive Council on November 17, 1965. 

ARTICLE 7 

1. The Government of the French Republic 
will inform all Governments participating in 
the Convention of every signature, ratifica- 
tion, acceptance or approval of this Protocol, 
of any accession thereto, and of the effective 
date in each case. 

2. This Protocol shall be deposited in the 
archives of the Government of the French 
Republic, and will transmit a certified copy 
thereof to each signatory Government. 

In witness whereof, the undersigned, duly 
authorized for this purpose by their respective 
Governments, have signed the present 
Protocol. 

Done at Paris, November 16, 1966. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
Committee on Foreign Relations unani- 
mously recommends this treaty to the 
Senate in the hope and expectation that 
U.S. adherence will help regulate inter- 
national exposition so as to increase their 
effect veness and that of Federal partici- 
pation in them. 

Let me make clear at the outset that 
the international fairs involved in this 
treaty are only the big, expensive events 
to which nations are officially invited to 
participate by the host country. They 
are expected to build their own pavilions, 
as in the case of Brussels and Expo 67, 
or to stage exhibits in buildings supplied 
by the promoters, such as at the Seattle 
Century 29 Exposition and at San An- 
tonio’s HemisFair. The treaty does not 
apply to trade fairs or any kind of ex- 
hibition lasting less than 3 weeks, to fine 
arts exhibits, to fairs of primarily com- 
mercial nature, to scientific exhibitions 
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put on in connection with an interna- 
tional congress, and the like. 

This convention was concluded in 1928 
mainly by European nations in order to 
bring under control the proliferation of 
world fairs in Europe with their resultant 
drain on national treasuries. Since this 
was then largely a European problem, 
the United States did not become a party 
to the treaty. Since World War II, how- 
ever, the problem has come closer to 
home and as early as 1959, the Committee 
on Foreign Relations called on the execu- 
tive branch to study the possibility of U.S. 
accession to the convention which is now 
before the Senate. 

One of the benefits of U.S. accession 
will be the opportunity to join the effort 
now underway to streamline and mod- 
ernize the convention. The provisions of 
principal interest to the United States 
are those concerning the frequency with 
which these world fairs are held. 

I ask unanimous consent that the table 
of frequency that now applies be printed 
in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the table of 
frequency was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


Interval that should separate 
2 exhib 


itions 
Nature of the exhibition When organized When orga- 
in different nized in 
countries the same 
country 
Special exhibitions with No interval pre- 3 months. 
different popan, scribed. 
Special exhibitions with No interval pre- 5 years. 
the same program. scribed but not 
simultaneous. 
General exhibitions of the 2 years.. 10 years. 
2d category with differ- 
ent programs. 
General exhibitions of the 4 yeast sz Do. 
2d category with the 
same program. 
General exhibitions of the 6 years. 15 years. 


Ist category. 


1 However, the International Bureau may exceptionally reduce 
this interval to a minimum of 3 years when it considers that 
such reduction is justified by the rapid development in a par- 
ticular branch of production. The same reduction in the interval 
may be granted for exhibitions that have traditionally been 
held in certain countries at intervals of less than 5 years article 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, by 
becoming a member of the Bureau that 
administers this treaty, we obligate our- 
selves not to participate in international 
expositions that have not been sanctioned 
by the Bureau in accordance with the 
rules. As a member, we also hope to in- 
sure that no international exposition 
will be approved by the Bureau that may 
in any way prevent the United States 
from staging one itself on the occasion 
of the bicentennial of the Declaration of 
Independence. 

The costs of membership in the Bureau 
have not been finally worked out but they 
will be less than $15,000 a year. 

The committee believes that ratifica- 
tion of this convention will afford the U.S. 
Government some protection against re- 
peated requests for Federal endorsement 
of, and participation in, international 
fairs held in the United States which are 
primarily of regional and local interest. 

The Committee on Foreign Relations 
recommends that the Senate give its 
advice and consent to ratification of this 
convention. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. RAN- 
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DOLPH in the chair) . If there be no objec- 
tion, Executive P, 90th Congress, first ses- 
sion, will be considered as having passed 
through its various parliamentary stages 
up to and including the presentation of 
the respective resolutions of ratification. 

The resolution of ratification of Execu- 
tive P, 90th Congress, first session, the 
Convention Relating to International 
Exhibitions, With Protocols, will now be 
read. 

The resolution of ratification to Execu- 
tive P was read, as follows: 

Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators pres- 
ent concurring therein), That the Senate 
advise and consent to accession by the United 
States of America to the Convention relating 
to International Exhibitions signed at Paris 
on November 22, 1928, together with Two 
Protocols, signed on May 10, 1948, and No- 
vember 16, 1966, modifying the Convention 
(Ex. P, goth Congress, first sess.) . 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the vote on the 
pending treaty take place at 2 o’clock 
p.m. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate re- 
sume the consideration of legislative 
business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD., Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


AMENDMENT OF THE LAND AND 
ven CONSERVATION FUND 
A 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1401) to amend title I of 
the Land and Water Conservation Fund 
Act of 1965, and for other purposes. 

AMENDMENT NO. 707 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment No. 707 and ask that it be 
stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the amendment. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. The 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] pro- 
poses an amendment as follows: 

On page 5, beginning with line 13, strike 
out all through line 10 on page 6. 

On page 6, line 11, strike out “(c)” and in- 
sert “(b)”. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in all 
probability I shall withdraw the amend- 
ment before I finish the discussion, be- 
cause we are busily at work trying to 
find some language, acceptable to the 
chairman of the committee, that will 
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meet the chief problem with which I am 
concerned. 

I wish to say at the outset that I do not 
want the chairman of this committee to 
feel that I want him to accept anything 
that is not, in the opinion of the commit- 
tee, sound, I do not wish him to violate 
committee policy. I have a responsibility, 
however, to present to the Senate this 
afternoon a very serious concern in my 
State in regard to land changes. 

I spoke last week about my reserva- 
tions regarding the land exchange au- 
thority given the Department of the In- 
terior in the pending language of S. 1401. 
The committee indicated that it requires 
the exchange to be confined to one State, 
so that Interior Department property in 
one State may not be traded for property 
in another State. 

But this is not, I submit, any real pro- 
tection for the communities and citizens 
who may be affected by an exchange. 
The committee language supersedes the 
protections that were written in the Wild 
Rivers Act, for example. It supersedes 
other statutes authorizing parks and 
providing for certain exchange authority. 

In my opinion, Congress should not 
give the Department of the Interior the 
blanket exchange authority—limited 
only by State boundaries—contained in 
the present bill. We should prescribe at 
least some standards and criteria for the 
Secretary to use in determining whether 
land under his jurisdiction is indeed 
suitable for exchange. 

The most reasonable way to do that is 
to provide that when an exchange is 
deemed desirable, the Department, by 
public hearing and review, classify lands 
by use to determine those lands most 
suitable for exchange. This proceeding 
would enable local communities to make 
their case as to the value—or lack of 
value—to them of adjacent public timber, 
range land, or other public domain. 

This is really a hot issue in my State, 
based upon some unfortunate historic 
precedents. This was one of the issues in 
the campaign when I came to the Sen- 
ate in 1945. In 1956, one of the burning 
issues in my reelection was the famous 
Al Sarena case. We have had recently 
the Point Reyes case. 

We have in our State, as exists in 
other States, the usual advisory commit- 
tees to the Department of the Interior, 
headed by very prominent citizens of our 
State. The feeling was, in the Point Reyes 
case, that the administrative hearings 
procedure was not properly followed. 
That stirred up great controversy within 
the advisory committee. 

I am hopeful that we can get some 
language in the bill that will give as- 
surance that there will be administra- 
tive hearings before exchanges take 
place. For example, suppose the Secre- 
tary wants to make an exchange of land 
involving a park, but the other end of 
the exchange involves BLM land, 300 
miles away in my State, perhaps over in 
the Burns area in eastern Oregon. My 
experience has been that such a proposal 
always stirs up concern, which often 
leads to controversy and misunderstand- 
ing. I am talking about a hypothetical 
case, and not about any given Secretary 
of the Interior, but of the Office of the 
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Secretary. It is for his protection that 
we do not get into the kind of hassle 
that I am speaking about hypothetically. 
They are very real in my State. I can 
just hear the cattlemen or businessmen 
over there, expressing great concern that 
they have not been given a voice in an 
administrative hearing, before the ex- 
change is consummated by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, turning public land 
into private land. 

Furthermore, when hearings are held, 
I also know from experience over the 
years, Secretaries of the Interior, or at 
least some of them, learn much, and 
frequently modify their positions, on the 
basis of the testimony in the hearings. 
But under the committee bill, I do not 
think there is anything to guide the Sec- 
retary except his own judgment, arrived 
at any way he sees fit. I do not cast any 
aspersions upon the judgment of any 
given Secretary, but I can think of some 
in times past whose personal judgment 
in such matters has not served the pub- 
lic interest—the Al Sorena case, to cite 
one example. That is why we consider 
this a government of laws. We need 
statutory procedures and statutory pro- 
tection of the public’s interest in these 
public lands. 

In my State, as I have indicated, we 
have a considerable amount of sustained 
yield timber that is under the juris- 
diction of the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment. The towns, cities, and individuals 
who rely on that timber for their eco- 
nomic survival are entitled to something 
more than the unguided, unrestricted 
opinion of Interior Department officials. 

So, too, do we have a lot of public 
domain in my State, which is managed 
on multi-use principles. As I said on 
April 25 in a speech, part of which I will 
have placed in the Record shortly, over 
50 percent of the land area of my State 
is owned by the Federal Government. 
Therefore, when we start touching on or 
becoming involved in public domain in 
my State, we are pretty close to the eco- 
nomic lives of the people of my State. 

Yes, we are jealous. Yes, I suppose I 
would not be too inaccurate if I were to 
say that many people are suspicious 
whenever there is any move to change 
the status in any way of public domain 
in any particular area. That is why I 
respond as I do today, and did on April 
25, not alone, although I stand for every- 
thing I have said. 

Concern has been expressed about the 
measure. Concern has been expressed to 
me by cattlemen and members of the 
advisory committee concerning whether 
we could get some language placed in the 
bill that would protect our sustained 
yield timber and our BLM lands, even 
in areas where there is not timber, land 
that is of great concern to the grazers, 
for example. 

We have the ranchers who graze cattle 
on BLM lands, and we have those who 
hunt and camp and thus use the public 
domain. There is no language in the 
pending bill concerning them. 

It seems to me that some opportunity 
should be given these people and these 
communities to explain their interest in 
Federal property before it is exchanged 
away. I believe we ought to have some 
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procedure in this measure that will as- 
sure a review, with a local public hear- 
ing, of land use for the purpose of deter- 
mining what is suitable for exchange and 
what is not. 

I want to say, too, about the case that 
the chairman of the committee has made 
for the pending bill, that I completely 
agree with his major objective. 

We need to have to work out a proce- 
dure where, in those cases when it is in 
the public interest to exchange lands 
within a park area, we should authorize 
the exchange. 

I do not see anything wrong with pro- 
viding, however, for administrative hear- 
ings in the area where the land is located 
so that we might receive the advice of 
the people of that area. Particularly is 
that true, I think, where the exchange is 
for park land and for land that is not 
within the same park, but 300 miles 
away, or x miles away. 

I also say that I appreciate the fair- 
ness and understanding of the chair- 
man. He and I have not had too much 
time to talk about this matter because 
I have not been here as much as I would 
like to. I have been conducting, as the 
Presiding Officer knows, education hear- 
ings, and I have been back home. I have 
flown in when issues involving my State, 
such as this matter, have come up. I 
came back for the pending bill. 

When I was back home, many people 
spoke to me about the matter and said, 
“We wish you would make some sug- 
gestions for a change in the language.” 
I offered a broad amendment which 
would in effect strike the exchange en- 
tirely. I really do not seek that, only as 
a last resort. I would rather have the 
language perfected so that an exchange 
program can go on and the people in 
my State may have some procedural 
protections along the line I mention. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp certain excerpts appearing on 
pages 10626 and 10627 of my speech of 
that date. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

I came to the Senate in 1945, in that cam- 
paign there was great concern over certain 
conservation policies. There was great con- 
cern over the whole matter of delegating 
congressional power to the executive branch 
of the Government, and calling it a minis- 
terial or administrative function, when what 
was really involved was granting authority 
to make final decision, without any reserva- 
tion that left the check in the Congress over 
those decisions. 

Then in 1956, as I said earlier this after- 
noon, one of the great issues in the campaign 
for my reelection was the Al Sarena case, 
which involved a dispute over the exercise of 
discretion vested in the Department of the 
Interior. The voters of my State obviously 
manifested support of the position that I 
took, and that the Democratic Party took, in 
that issue in 1956. 

Mr. President, I want to avoid those fights. 
We should work out a program of cooperation 
between the Congress and the executive 
branch of the Government; and, in this par- 
ticular matter, between the Congress and the 
Department of the Interior. 

That is all I am going to say about the 
background of the reason why I consider it 
to be my clear duty this afternoon to once 
again make a plea to the Senate that we try 
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to resolve this problem on a workable com- 
promise basis. I am satisfied, after talking 
to the very able members of the staff of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
that can be done. I pledge to them this after- 
noon, as I did last year on the wild rivers 
bill—and I refer to the same staff members— 
that I am going to try to do everything I can 
to work out language for this bill that will 
give us a satisfactory result. 

I am going to offer an amendment shortly 
that would prohibit any exchange power in 
the Secretary of the Interior, which I would 
stand for if we could not get modifying lan- 
guage in the bill that will protect us along 
lines I hope can be worked out. 

The language is so broad that it would, in 
effect, permit a Secretary of the Interior, as 
I said, to trade off even part of one park in 
a State to create another. In the case of 
Oregon, it would permit the exchange of the 
Oregon and California revested railroad or 
Coos Bay Wagon Road lands, already dedi- 
cated by law to multiple-use forest manage- 
ment to secure Crater Lake Park, Oregon 
Caves, or Fort Clatsop inholdings, as well as 
those in any park or seashore subsequently 
created. 

The language also erodes the protection 
adopted in the wild rivers bill when it passed 
the Senate because it sets aside the restric- 
tions written into that bill. 

Those restrictions were written into that 
bill because of the objections raised by the 
senior Senator from Oregon at the time. 

The language of the pending bill would 
have the effect of modifying the arrangement 
in connection with the wild rivers bill that 
I thought we had satisfactorily worked out 
last year. 

So, as I say, I am unable to understand why 
the administration continues to press for, 
and the Interior Committee accepts, this ex- 
change language so broad as to permit the 
vitiation of other authorized programs for 
parks, monuments, wildlife refuges, and pub- 
lic lands. 

* * * * * 

As you know. my preference would be to 
allocate funds secured from the sale of pub- 
lie lands to the land and water conservation 
fund. Exchanges should be used as internal 
devices by an agency to improve its land 
patterns. An exchange which took public 
land in eastern Oregon to solidify a park in 
western Oregon could be fraught with prob- 
lems, 

My concern with the language in S. 1401 
covers these aspects; and I have to express 
concern because, as I said earlier this after- 
noon, do not forget, over 50 percent of the 
land area of my State is owned by the Fed- 
eral Government. Therefore, anything the 
Federal Government does with respect to 
land in my State owned by the Federal Gov- 
ernment is bound to have an immediate 
economic impact on the State. That is why 
leaders in my State, county judges, county 
commissioners, State legislators, the Gov- 
ernor’s office, and the congressional officers 
are always very careful to scrutinize any pro- 
posal that in any way involves any change 
of policy with respect to Federal programs 
relating to Federal land. 

The bill sets no legislative policy stand- 
ard to differentiate between land which 
might be exchangeable to improve the ad- 
ministering agency’s operation and land 
which is disposable by exchange because it 
serves no Federal management program. 

The language sets no guides for studies 
and investigation so that facts on exchange 
plans are locally presented. The language does 
not provide for public meetings nor does it 
provide a forum for those who may be using 
the lands to receive consideration. In my ex- 
tensive travels in Oregon, I am impressed by 
the fact that virtually every acre of public 
land is not only being used, but the range 
and intensity of use is on the increase. Fail- 
ure to meet these basic public knowledge 
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tests makes this language fraught with po- 
tential difficulties. 

As I have often said, we write legislation 
not against the standard of who now oc- 
cupies the office but rather against the stand- 
ard of providing basic protections in our 
grants of authority, 

My concern, as it relates to Oregon, in- 
volves all of the lands there administered 
by the Secretary of the Interior for which 
there are specific authorized programs. These 
include the wild life refuges, parks and monu- 
ments, O. & C., and Coos Bay lands, and the 
vast public domain holdings. I think that 
substantial exchanges to augment the pur- 
poses of the Land and Water Conservation 
Act and in lieu of direct purchase with dol- 
lars are highly unlikely in Oregon—unless 
it is done in a way that vitiates these other 
programs which have great merit on their 
own. 

But at the base of my views is the well- 
grounded position that the public interest 
is best served by legislation that is clear in 
its direction and purpose. 

I fully support buying parks with dollars; 
and that the prompt availability of funds 
helps keep costs down, but the exchange pro- 
visions of this bill, I think, are poor legis- 
lative policy. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in essence 
that specifies and particularizes by in- 
cidents the issues that I have talked 
about here. I simply say that I am par- 
ticularly anxious to get some language in 
the bill, if it is possible for the commit- 
tee to accept it, that would give us some 
administrative hearings at the location 
of the exchange so that people in the 
area can be heard. I have confidence 
that if they have a case the Secretary of 
the Interior will not flout it. Second, we 
may have some protection for the sus- 
tained yield timber. 

The last point I make is that there is a 
danger, unless we have a procedural pro- 
tection here, of some Secretary at some 
time in the future abusing a power. 

Suppose, speaking hypothetically, that 
a Secretary proposes to exchange some 
sustained yield timberland. That would 
be of vital concern to the county court- 
house in that county. As the Presiding 
Officer knows, and as the chairman of 
the committee knows, out of the Federal 
forests the counties get a certain per- 
centage of the collection of taxes for 
schools, roads, and county government 
cost. Therefore, they say to their Sen- 
ator: “LIsTER, we just don’t want to rely 
on good faith. We just don’t want to rely 
on the assumption that no Secretary of 
the Interior will act in bad faith. Past 
experience shows that at least they have 
acted in bad judgment from time to time, 
and their judgment, if you eliminate any 
questionable motivation, has proved to be 
costly to us. We don’t want a bill that 
would make it possible for some Secre- 
tary in the future to make an exchange 
that would involve sustained yield tim- 
ber and that would be a bad trade or 
maybe just bad judgment on his part, if 
not bad motivation, but which would in- 
volve a loss to us.” 

That is all I am going to say. I think 
the chairman of the committee knows 
me well enough to know—since he comes 
from a timber State—the kind of prob- 
lem I have in my State. If there is any- 
thing that he can do to be of help to me, 
I would appreciate it very much. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I fully 
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understand the position of the able senior 
Senator from Oregon. It was not the in- 
tent of the committee to give authoriza- 
tion to the Secretary in connection with 
an exchange of lands which would have 
tha effect of upsetting established re- 
source development programs. 

Mr. President, so that there will not 
be any misunderstanding on this point, 
I am prepared to offer an amendment. 

My amendment would read: 

On page 6, following the word “disposal”; 
insert the following new sentences: 

“In the exercise of this authority the Sec- 
retary shall not exchange timber lands har- 
vested under a sustained-yield program. No 
such exchange shall become effective until 
public hearings have been held by the Secre- 
tary or his designee in the area where the 
lands to be exchanged are located.“ 


Mr. President, I think this will resolve 
any question of doubt that may exist re- 
garding what the committee had in mind 
and what the Senate has in mind re- 
garding the exchange of lands under his 
jurisdiction. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I appre- 
ciate the offer very much. 


CONVENTION RELATING TO INTER- 
NATIONAL EXHIBITIONS—UNANI- 
MOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
vote on the treaty be delayed for 3 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


AMENDMENT OF THE LAND AND 
WATER CONSERVATION FUND 
ACT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1401) to amend title I of 
the Land and Water Conservation Fund 
Act of 1965, and for other purposes. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I am 
prepared to offer the amendment. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I have 
only one suggestion. I have not seen a 
copy of the amendment, and I do not 
know whether a period should be in- 
serted in the amendment. Mr. President, 
I have seen the printed copy and a pe- 
riod is contained in the amendment. 

I just want to make clear the legisla- 
tive intent. When the Senator says, “No 
such exchange,” he means that there 
will be no such exchange of any lands, 
and not just timberlands, but any lands. 

Mr. JACKSON. The Senator is cor- 
rect. The language is all inclusive. It 
would apply to any lands, grasslands, 
timberlands, or any other kind of lands 
under the jurisdiction of the Secretary 
of the Interior. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I with- 
draw my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is withdrawn. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I am 
pleased with the amendment of the 
Senator from Washington and I want 
to thank him from the bottom of my 
heart in behalf of the interested peo- 
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ple in my State for the language he has 
offered and for the cooperation that he 
has extended to those in my State that 
have expressed through me a concern 
that I share, which certainly has been 
cleared up by the Senator from Wash- 
ingto 


n. 

Mr. JACKSON. I thank the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Oregon is withdrawn. 

The clerk will state the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Washing- 
ton. 

The legislative clerk read the amend- 
ment, as follows: 

On Page 6, following the word “disposal”, 
insert the following new sentence: 

“In the exercise of this authority the 
Secretary shall not exchange timber lands 
harvested under a sustained-yield program. 
No such exchange shall become effective 
until public hearings have been held by the 
Secretary or his designee in the area where 
the lands to be exchanged are located.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Washington. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate go into executive session. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Govern in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 


CONVENTION RELATING TO INTER- 
NATIONAL EXHIBITIONS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of Executive P (90th Cong., first sess.), 
a convention relating to international 
exhibitions, with protocols. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask for the yeas and nays on the 
treaty. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the orders previously entered, the Sen- 
ate will now proceed to vote on the reso- 
lution of ratification. 

The question is, will the Senate advise 
and consent to the resolution of ratifica- 
tion. The yeas and nays have been or- 
dered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk called the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. Gore], the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. Harr], the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. Hartke], the Senator from New 
York [Mr. KENNEDY], the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. LauscHe], the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. McCartry], the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. McGes], the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire [Mr. McIn- 
TYRE], the Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. Montoya], the Senator from Maine 
(Mr. Musx1e], the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Pastore], the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. SMATHERS], the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE], and the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS] are necessarily absent. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Alaska [Mr. Grueninc], the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Lonc], and 
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the Senator from Utah [Mr. Moss] are 
absent on official business. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
GRUENING], the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. Hart], the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Kennepy], the Senator from 
New York (Mr. KenneEpy], the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Lausch, the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. McGee], the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire [Mr. McIn- 
TYRE], the Senator from New Mexico 
Mr. Montoya], the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Moss], the Senator from Maine 
(Mr. Muskie], the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Pastore], the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. Smatuers], and the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey [Mr. WILLIAMS] 
would each vote yea.“ 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. Dominick] 
and the Senator from Oregon [Mr. HAT- 
FIELD] are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
Boces], the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Brooxe], the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Kucue.], the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Morton], the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr], and the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. Tower] are 
necessarily absent, 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. Bocos], the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Brooke], the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. Dominick], 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. HATFIELD], 
the Senator from California [Mr. 
KucHe.], the Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. Morton], the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Scorr], and the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. Tower] would each 
vote “yea.” 

The yeas and nays resulted—yeas 74, 
nays 0, as follows: 


[ No. 124 Ex.] 
YEAS—74 

Aiken Fannin Monroney 
Allott Fong Morse 
Anderson Fulbright Mundt 
Baker Griffin Murphy 
Bartlett Hansen Nelson 
Bayh Harris Pearson 
Bennett Hayden Pell 
Bible Hickenlooper Percy 
Brewster Hill Prouty 
Burdick Holland Proxmire 

Va. Hollings Randolph 
Byrd, W. Va. Hruska Ribicoff 
Cannon Inouye Russell 
Carlson Jackson Smith 
Case Javits Sparkman 
Church Jordan, N.C. Spong 
Clark Jordan, Idaho Stennis 
Cooper Long, La. Symington 
Cotton Magnuson Thurmond 
Curtis Mansfield Tydings 
Dirksen McClellan Williams, Del. 
Dodd McGovern Yarborough 
Eastland Metcalf Young, N. Dak. 
Ellender Miller Young, Ohio 
Ervin Mondale 

NAYS—0 
NOT VOTING—26 

Boggs Kennedy, N.Y. Moss 
Brooke Kuchel Muskie 
Dominick Lausche Pastore 
Gore Long, Mo. Scott 
Gruening McCarthy Smathers 
Hart McGee Talmadge 
Hartke McIntyre Tower 
Hatfield Montoya Williams, N.J. 


Kennedy, Mass. Morton 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Two- 
thirds of the Senators present and voting 
having voted in the affirmative, the reso- 
lution of ratification is agreed to. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
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President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the President be immediately noti- 
fied of the consent of the Senate to the 
ratification of the convention. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate re- 
turn to the consideration of legislative 
business. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
resumed the consideration of legislative 
business. 


AMENDMENT OF THE LAND AND 
WATER CONSERVATION FUND ACT 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 1401) to amend title 
I of the Land and Water Conservation 
Fund Act of 1965, and for other pur- 
poses. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I rise 
to indicate my support for the pending 
bill. At the same time, I wish to com- 
mend the junior Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Jackson] and the other 
members of the committee, for their 
work in connection with this legislation. 

The Land and Water Conservation 
Fund Act of 1965 has been responsible 
for much of the progress made over the 
last several years in securing for the 
public new areas of open space, beauty, 
and recreation. It has not only provided 
needed revenue for such purposes but 
it has also served to stimulate State and 
local action in this field. 

My own State of Michigan has been 
allocated some $4,768,742 in funds as a 
result of this act, funds which have 
been used to acquire land for the mag- 
nificent Pictured Rocks National Lake- 
shore on Lake Superior, and other 
scenic and picturesque areas. 

Following enactment of the 1965 act, 
major bond issues have beeen passed in 
23 States. More than 2,400 projects have 
resulted in the acquisition of 295,000 
acres of new State and local park lands. 
I note that there was testimony before 
the committee to the effect that 90 per- 
cent of the States are spending State 
funds in excess of the amounts to be 
matched by Federal funds on qualifiable 
projects. The fund has also helped stim- 
ulate the development of recreation 
areas in urban areas. 

It is unfortunate that actual revenues 
earmarked for the fund have fallen far 
short of original estimates. By authoriz- 
ing additional funds, this bill will help to 
reassure State and local governments 
that matching Federal money will be 
available—making it possible to move 
ahead. 

It is important that when the Govern- 
ment moves to acquire privately owned 
land for public use, it should be prepared 
to pay the owners of that land quickly. 
There have been too many instances 
when the Federal Goveernment has 
moved to acquire land and then has told 
those who own the land that they will 
have to wait for their money—in some 
cases, I understand, as long as 5 years. 

I believe this bill is a step forward and 
deserves the support of the Senate. 
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Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I deeply de- 
plore the Senate’s action on Monday in 
gutting S. 1401, a bill which would have 
significantly bolstered the land and 
water conservation fund, the Nation’s 
prime means of building its open space 
inventory. 

Two amendments are responsible for 
the damage. The first prohibits the di- 
rect use of fees from offshore oil and gas 
leases for financing parkland purchases. 
The second amendment cuts the pro- 
posed increase in the land and water 
conservation fund from $700 million over 
5 years to $300 million over 3 years. 

Clearly projects whose authorization 
may be hanging on the increase in the 
level of the fund—the Redwoods Na- 
tional Park and the scenic rivers system 
are examples—have been placed in jeop- 
ardy by this action. 

The land and water conservation 
fund was created by Congress in 1964 to 
buy park and recreation lands for the 
Nation’s enrichment. Approximately 40 
percent of the fund is used for direct ac- 
quisition by the Federal Government of 
national park and national recreation 
area sites. The Delaware Water Gap Na- 
tional Recreation Area and the proposed 
Redwoods Park are examples of sites 
that are being, or would be, purchased 
with these funds. 

The other 60 percent of the money in 
the fund is apportioned among the States 
for improvement of their own outdoor 
recreation programs. This is a 50-50 
matching program. New Jersey, for ex- 
ample, has received $5.3 million in Fed- 
eral contributions for some 59 approved 
State and local projects since the fund 
came into being. 

Unfortunately, the fund presently is 
underfinanced. The Bureau of Outdoor 
Recreation, for example, estimates that 
the fund’s anticipated intake of more 
than $900 million over the next decade 
will fall short of minimum national and 
State needs during that period by about 
$2.7 billion. The causes of this deficit, ac- 
cording to the Senate Interior Commit- 
tee, are attributable to the skyrocketing 
cost of parkland, particularly that ear- 
marked for acquisition, and the failure 
of the fund’s sources of revenue to pro- 
duce at the rate originally expected. The 
fund presently operates at a level of 
about $100 million annually. 

S. 1401 originally was designed to be- 
gin wiping out this deficit. Under the 
bill reported to the Senate, the fund 
would have been increased to a level of 
$200 million a year for the next 3 years, 
and to $300 million a year in fiscal years 
1972 and 1973. The additional revenues 
would have come from earmarking for 
parkland acquisition fees paid by com- 
panies drilling for oil and gas on the 
Outer Continental Shelf. 

One of Monday’s amendments struck 
the additional funds for fiscal 1972 and 
1973, thereby leaving the overall increase 
at less than one-half the amount rec- 
ommended by the Senate Interior Com- 
mittee. The other amendment eliminated 
the earmarking provision. 

The levels proposed by the Interior 
Committee would have made it possible 
to purchase parkland much more quick- 
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ly than present resources permit, thereby 
counteracting escalating land prices. 

This legislation is important to New 
Jersey, among other States. 

For one thing it affects the purchase 
of land for the Delaware Water Gap Na- 
tional Recreation Area, which Congress 
authorized in 1965. The park ultimately 
will consist or more than 47,600 acres in 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania and will 
cost $37.4 million for the land purchases 
alone. The target date for completing the 
land acquisition is the end of fiscal 1970. 

To date, more than $14 million has 
been appropriated from the land and 
water conservation fund to purchase 12,- 
500 acres of the 47,600-acre total. This 
still leaves $23.4 million needed to con- 
clude the purchase of the park areas. 

Because of the lack of sufficient dollars 
in the fund, the Interior Department 
presently estimates it may take until 1975 
to complete the land acquisition pro- 
gram. Worse still, according to Interior, 
in the intervening 5 years, land prices, 
now escalating at the rate of about 8 or 
10 percent a year, could raise the pro- 
jected cost of $37.4 million by as much as 
50 percent. 

On the other hand, Interior believes 
that the original land acquisition sched- 
ule could have been met at the $37.4 
million level if the fund was augmented 
as S. 1401 initially provided. 

Moreover, New Jersey is interested in 
general in funds for State and local out- 
door recreation needs—the 50-50 pro- 
gram. As presently projected by the De- 
partment of the Interior, New Jersey’s 
needs in this field over the next decade 
will total about $57 million in Federal 
and State funds. 

How is this to be financed? 

Clearly the approximately $1.7 million 
the State has been getting from the land 
and water conservation fund each year 
will be insufficient in these circum- 
stances. Under the Interior Committee's 
version of S. 1401, however, the yearly 
Federal contribution to New Jersey would 
have been increased to about $3.4 million. 
At this rate, assuming New Jersey could 
put up its share of the costs, the outlook 
for the State’s outdoor recreation pro- 
gram would be far brighter than it is 
today. 

Obviously, the Senate’s action Monday 
dashes a great deal of cold water over 
such prospects for New Jersey as well as 
the other 49 States. 

The one hopeful note, however, is that 
the Senate action is not final. The House 
still must act and it has an opportunity 
to redeem the ill-advised decisions taken 
in this Chamber Monday. Indeed it may 
be a measure of House concern about 
the problem of parkland acquisition that 
its Interior Committee has approved a 
bill substantially similar to the original 
version of S. 1401. 

Recently, an editorial writer observed 
that the amount originally projected for 
augmentation of the land and water con- 
servation fund “is an irreducible mini- 
mum if a reasonable park-acquisition 
program is to be carried out.” If the 
House adopts this as its yardstick of what 
is needed in this field, the unfortunate 
events of the past days may yet be re- 
versed in whole or in part. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment which is at the desk, 
and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The bill clerk read as follows: 

On page 3, line 5, delete subsection (b) and 
reletter subsection (c) as (b). 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, when 
the committee reported the pending 
measure, S. 1401, we provided in 
section 7(b) for the elimination of 
the advanced appropriation authority 
under the Land and Water Conservation 
Act of 1965. The reason for taking that 
away was that we had offered a sub- 
stitute in the form of the earmarking 
of the sale of property from the Outer 
Continental Shelf. 

The Senate, by its action yesterday, 
eliminated that authority. Therefore, in 
order to maintain the existing law, it 
would be necessary to eliminate subsec- 
tion (b) to which I have just referred. 
This action will keep the land and water 
conservation fund intact as it is now 
applicable. 

I ask that there be a vote on the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
of the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Jackson]. [Putting the question.] 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on the engrossment and 
the third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, and was read the 
third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? 

The bill (S. 1401) was passed as 
follows: 

S. 1401 
An act to amend title I of the Land and 

Water Conservation Fund Act of 1965, and 

for other purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
section 2 of title I of the Land and Water 
Conservation Fund Act of 1965 is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new subsection: 

d) OTHER REVENUES.—Such sums as 
may be appropriated for each fiscal year, out 
of any moneys in the Treasury and not other- 
wise appropriated, equivalent to the 
amount if any (as specified and made avail- 
able in Appropriation Acts) by which the 
total of the revenues and collections covered 
into the fund under subsections (a), (b), 
and (c) of this section, to make the total 
income into the fund amount of $200,000,- 
000 for each of the fiscal years ending June 30, 
1969, June 30, 1970, and June 30, 1971.” 

(b) Title I of the Land and Water Conser- 
vation Fund Act of 1965 is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following new 
sections: 

“Sec. 8. Not to exceed $30,000,000 of the 
money authorized to be appropriated from 
the fund by section 3 of this Act may be 
obligated by contract during each of fiscal 
years 1969 and 1970 for the acquisition of 
lands, waters, or interests therein within 
areas specified in section 6(a)(1) of this 
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Act. Any such contract may be executed by 
the head of the department concerned, with- 
in limitations prescribed by the Secretary 
of the Interior. Any such contract so entered 
into shall be deemed a contractual obliga- 
tion of the United States and shall be liqui- 
dated with money appropriated from the 
fund specifically for liquidation of such con- 
tract obligation. No contract may be entered 
into for the acquisition of property pur- 
suant to this section unless such acquisition 
is otherwise authorized by Federal law. 

“Sec. 9. The Secretary of the Interior may 
enter into contracts for options to acquire 
lands, waters, or interests therein within the 
exterior boundaries of any area the acquisi- 
tion of which is authorized by law for in- 
clusion in the national park system. The 
minimum period of any such option shall be 
two years, and any sums expended for the 
purchase thereof shall be credited to the pur- 
chase price of said area. Not to exceed 
$500,000 of the sum authorized to be appro- 
priated from the fund by section 3 of this Act 
may be expended by the Secretary in any 
one fiscal year for such options.” 

Sec. 2. (a) With respect to any property 
acquired by the Secretary of the Interior 
within a unit of the national park system or 
miscellaneous area, except property within 
national parks, or national monuments of 
scientific significance, the Secreary may con- 
vey a freehold or leasehold interest therein, 
subject to such terms and conditions as will 
assure the use of the property in a manner 
which is, in the judgment of the Secretary, 
consistent with the purpose for which the 
area was authorized by the Congress. In any 
case in which the Secretary exercises his dis- 
cretion to convey such interest, he shall do 
so to the highest bidder, in accordance with 
such regulations as the Secretary may pre- 
scribe, but such conveyance shall be at not 
less than the fair market value of the inter- 
est, as determined by the Secretary; except 
that if any such conveyance is proposed 
within two years after the property to be 
conveyed is acquired by the Secretary, he 
shall allow the last owner or owners of rec- 
ord of such property thirty days following 
the date on which they are notified by the 
Secretary in writing that such property is to 
be conveyed within which to notify the Secre- 
tary that such owners wish to acquire such 
interest. Upon receiving such timely request, 
the Secretary shall convey such interest to 
such person or persons, in accordance with 
such regulations as the Secretary may pre- 
scribe, upon payment or agreement to pay 
an amount equal to the highest bid price. 

(b) Within a unit of the national park 
system or miscellaneous area under the ad- 
ministration of the Secretary of the Interior, 
the Secretary of the Interior may accept title 
to any non-Federal property or interest 
therein, and in exchange therefor the Secre- 
tary may convey to the grantor of such prop- 
erty or interest any federally owned prop- 
erty or interest therein under his jurisdiction 
which is in the same State or States where 
such unit or area is located and which he 
determines is suitable for exchange or other 
disposal. In the exercise of this authority the 
Secretary shall not exchange timber lands 
harvested under a sustained-yield program. 
No such exchange shall become effective un- 
til public hearings have been held by the 
Secretary or his designee in the area where 
the lands to be exchanged are located. The 
values of the properties so exchanged either 
shall be approximately equal, or if they are 
not approximately equal, the values shall 
be equalized by the payment of cash to the 
grantor from funds appropriated for the ac- 
quisition of land for the area, or to the Sec- 
retary as the circumstances require. 

(c) The proceeds received from any con- 
veyance under this section shall be credited 
to the land and water conservation fund in 
the Treasury of the United States. 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


PEACE CORPS ACT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar No. 
1078, Senate bill 2914. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. S. 2914, to au- 
thorize the further amendment of the 
Peace Corps Act. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
present to the Senate the Peace Corps 
authorization bill for fiscal year 1969. 
The Committee on Foreign Relations 
recommends to the Senate the full 
amount requested; namely, $112,800,000. 

The funds requested compare with 
$115,700,000 authorized and $107,500,000 
appropriated last year. They will allow 
the Peace Corps to plan a steady, but 
small, forward momentum. 

While I do not think that all is perfect 
about the Peace Corps, it is a credit to 
the United States and serves to offset 
somewhat our image as a militaristic na- 
tion. Director Vaughn referred to the 
Peace Corps “as a hopeful sign,” and I 
agree with this description. It is a hope- 
ful sign—but only a sign because of its 
relatively modest size. To put this effort 
into perspective, I need merely to remind 
the Senate that the funds requested here 
would finance the war in Vietnam for 
about a day and a half. If anything, I 
wish we could enlarge the Peace Corps, 
but apparently qualified recruits are be- 
coming harder to find. The Peace Corps 
fell short of reaching its estimated man- 
power goals this year, and while Director 
Vaughn clearly could not say so, I have 
little doubt that disenchantment with 
U.S. foreign policy, as exemplified by the 
pursuit of the war in Vietnam, made 
some young people shy away from serv- 
ice with the Government. It is therefore 
doubly important that we try to keep 
this program moving ahead as much as 
we can. 

The money involved in this bill will 
enable the Peace Corps to attain a 
strength of 15,200 at the end of fiscal 
year 1969, including both volunteers 
overseas and persons in training. They 
will serve in approximately 60 countries 
from Latin America to Africa and 
around Asia to the Pacific. The countries 
and numbers of volunteers serving are 
set out in the committee report. The vol- 
unteers serving are set out in the com- 
mittee report. The volunteers’ main en- 
deavors lie in the fields of education, 
community development, agriculture, 
and public health—with education oc- 
cupying the efforts of about half of the 
volunteers. I think Senators are suffi- 
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ciently familiar with the Peace Corps 
program so that there is no need for me 
to go into a mass of detail as to what is 
being done. 

Besides the good will and understand- 
ing that the Peace Corps promotes for 
the United States overseas, the United 
States is refreshing its own human re- 
sources. Last year, returned volunteers 
began to outnumber those serving over- 
seas. These young—and old—people have 
learned a great many things of value 
while abroad and tend to retain their 
commitment to service. The Peace Corps 
estimates that one-third of those who 
returned took up teaching. Moreover, 15 
percent of those who decided to continue 
their education are training to become 
teachers. Others are attracted to Federal, 
State, or local government programs, to 
volunteer work and to nonprofit orga- 
nizations. The Peace Corps is rightfully 
proud of returning to the United States 
so many public-spirited graduates of its 
service. 

Before closing, I wish to mention that 
the Committee on Foreign Relations is 
not unmindful of criticism that has ap- 
peared from time to time in its mail or 
in the press about the Peace Corps. It 
explored a great deal of this material 
with Mr. Vaughn at the hearing and ex- 
pects him to take appropriate action 
where warranted. But far outweighing 
these criticisms is the fact that the Peace 
Corps has performed creditably for the 
United States. 

Mr. President, I urge the Senate to 
approve the projected program and au- 
thorize the appropriation of $112,800,000 
for this purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. If there be no 
amendment to be proposed, the question 
is on third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to a third read- 
ing, was read the third time, and passed, 
as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
3(b) of the Peace Corps Act, as amended, 
which authorizes appropriations to carry out 
the purposes of that Act, is amended, by 
striking out 1968“ and 8115, 700,000“ and 
substituting “1969” and 112,800,000“, re- 
spectively. 

Src. 2. Section 5 of the Peace Corps Act, 
as amended, which relates to Peace Corps 
volunteers, is amended as follows: 

(a) In subsection (c), strike out “the Act 
of August 3, 1950, chapter 518, section 1 (5 
U.S.C. 61f)” and substitute therefor “section 
5582(b) of title 5 of the United Code”. 

(b) In subsection (d), strike out “the 
Federal Employees’ Compensation Act (39 
Stat. 742), as amended” and substitute there- 
for “sections 8101-8150 of title 5 of the 
United States Code”. 

(c) In subsection (d) (1), strike out “the 
Classification Act of 1949, as amended,” and 
substitute therefor sections 5101-5115 of 
title 5 of the United States Code”. 

(d) in subsection (f)(1)(A), strike out 
“the Civil Service Retirement Act, as 
amended (5 U.S.C. 2251 et seq.)” and sub- 
stitute therefor “sections 8331-8348 of title 
5 of the United States Code”. 

(e) In subsection (h), strike out “(5 U.S.C. 
2171 et seq.)” and substitute therefor “(50 
U.S.C. 1451 et seq.)"; strike out “the Act of 
June 4, 1954, chapter 264, section 4 (5 U.S.C. 
73b-5)” and substitute therefor “section 5732 
of title 5 of the United States Code”. 

(f) In subsection (j), strike out 1757 
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of the Revised Statutes of the United States, 
as amended (5 U.S.C. 16)” and substitute 
therefor “3331 of title 5 of the United States 
Code”. 

Sec. 3. Section 7(a) (3) of the Peace Corps 
Act, as amended, which relates to Peace 
Corps employees, is amended by striking out 
“207 of the Independent Offices Appropria- 
tion Act, 1949, as amended (5 U.S.C. 118h)” 
and “title II of the Overseas Differentials and 
Allowances Act (5 U.S.C. 3031 et seq.)” and 
substituting therefor 5941 of title 5 of the 
United States Code” and “sections 5921- 
5925 of title 5 of the United States Code”, 
respectively. 

Sec. 4. Section 13 of the Peace Corps Act, 
as amended, which relates to experts and 
consultants, is amended as follows: 

(a) In subsection (a), strike out “15 of 
the Act of August 2, 1946, as amended (5 
U.S.C. 55a)" and substitute therefor “3109 
of title 5 of the United States Code”. 

(b) In subsection (b), strike out “section 
13 of the Civil Service Retirement Act, as 
amended (5 U.S.C. 2263)” and substitute 
therefor sections 3323 (b) and 8344 of title 
5 of the United States Code”. 

Src. 5. Section 14(b) of the Peace Corps 
Act, which relates to the detail of person- 
nel to foreign governments and international 
organizations, is amended by striking out 
“1765 of the Revised Statutes (5 U.S.C. 70)” 
and substituting therefor “5536 of title 5 of 
the United States Code”. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the vote by which the bill was 
passed be reconsidered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia and Mr. 
MORSE moved to lay the motion on the 
table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


USE OF CERTAIN OHIO LANDS FOR 
EDUCATIONAL PURPOSES 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar No. 
1079, House bili 13176. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. H.R. 13176, to 
amend the acts of February 1, 1826, and 
February 20, 1833, to authorize the State 
of Ohio to use the proceeds from the sale 
of certain lands for educational pur- 
poses. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, it is 
my understanding that this bill has been 
cleared on both sides. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp an 
excerpt from the report (No. 1096), ex- 
plaining the purposes of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

H.R. 13176 would amend the acts of Feb- 
ruary 1, 1826, and February 20, 1833, to au- 
thorize the State of Ohio to use the proceeds 
from the sale of certain lands for educa- 
tional purposes. 

The act of February 1, 1826 (4 Stat. 138) 
authorized the Legislature of Ohio to sell 
all or any part of the lands appropriated by 
Congress for the use of schools in Ohio and 
to invest the money in some productive fund. 
The land could not be sold without the con- 
sent of the inhabitants of the township 
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wherein the lands were situated, and each 
such township was entitled to a share of the 
proceeds of the fund in exact proportion to 
its ownership of the land sold. Similarly, by 
the act of February 20, 1833 (4 Stat. 618), 
Congress authorized the Legislature of Ohio 
to sell all or part of the lands appropriated 
by Congress for the support of religion with- 
in the Ohio company’s and John Cleeves 
Symmes’ purchases, subject to the same re- 
strictions as the 1826 act but with the 
added qualification that the land could not 
be sold without the consent of the lessee of 
the land, if any. 

H.R. 13176 would amend the acts of 1826 
and 1833 to give discretionary authority to 
the Legislature of Ohio to sell all or part 
of the reserved lands and to use the pro- 
ceeds for educational purposes throughout 
the State instead of for the “use of schools” 
in a particular township or for the “support 
of religion.” 

It is the committee’s understanding that 
no other State is burdened with similar re- 
strictions regarding the use of funds derived 
from reserved lands. Thus, enactment of 
H.R. 13176 would place Ohio on an equal 
footing with other States. It should also be 
pointed out that any attempt to enforce the 
religious support provisions of the original 
purchase contract and the 1833 act would be 
in violation of the establishment clause of 
the first amendment. 

It is the committee’s further understand- 
ing and expectation that the Legislaure of 
Ohio will administer these lands in such a 
manner as to bring maximum returns or 
benefits to the State’s public educational 
system and that up-to-date land appraisals 
should be obtained to fully determine pres- 
ent-day land values, prior to their sale or 
disposal. 

The committee understands that the De- 
partments of Agriculture, Interior, and 
Justice have no objection to H.R. 13176. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. If there be no 
amendments to be proposed, the question 
is on the third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to a third read- 
ing, was read the third time, and passed. 


EXTENSION OF THE ADDITIONAL 
SENATE OFFICE BUILDING SITE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar No. 
719, Senate bill 2484. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. Senate bill 
2484, to authorize the extension of the 
additional Senate Office Building site. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
resumed the consideration of the bill. 


LOOK MAGAZINE EDITORIAL ON 
VIETNAM WAR 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the latest 
issue of Look magazine just out on the 
newsstands has published an editorial, 
which for the editors of that magazine is 
rare. Seldom since the magazine has been 
published have its editors published an 
editorial. This is one in which the editors 
set forth their views in disapproval of 
our participation in the Vietnam war. 

In part, the editorial states: 

The Vietnam war has been a mistake, de- 
stroying something precious in the word 
“America.” 
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Elsewhere in the editorial, the editors 
state: 


America’s genius lies not in war but in 
peace, The American influence in peace has 
become the most pervasive in history. It 
reaches every corner of the earth, crossing 
national and ideological boundaries, creating 
the kind of goodwill that can never be im- 
posed at gunpoint. Nations may choose polit- 
ical and economic systems we do not like. 
Their leaders may recite anti-American slo- 
gans, But eventually, with peace and growing 
prosperity, they learn to appreciate certain 
American ways of doing things. A nation 
such as Czechoslovakia, for instance, may 
call itself “Communist,” but every day, it 
moves farther away from Marxist rigidity 
toward a new pragmatism. 

So let us learn to be useful to the world 
without trying to be its policeman, or to 
make its rules, Let us strive, in John F, Ken- 
nedy’s phrase, to keep the world safe for 
diversity. Let us work strenuously to create 
an international environment where all can 
flourish. Millions of Americans would like 
nothing better—students, teachers, Peace 
Corps volunteers, technicians, businessmen, 
This band of irregulars, backed by the moral 
force and example of America, can help bring 
prosperity and build friendship and under- 
standing all over our impoverished and en- 
dangered planet. This is an American victory 
that can be won. 

That is why we at Loox believe that the 
most important national business before us 
in this year of political debate is to wind up 
our involvement in the Vietnam war as 
quickly and as honorably as possible, and to 
go on from there to the creation of a world 
order in which America’s ingenuity will truly 
serve the cause of peace. 


The President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire editorial be printed 
in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AN EDITORIAL 

The photographs on the preceding pages 
{not printed in the Recorp] are not pub- 
lished by Look to shock you into realizing 
that war is hell. We've all been shocked be- 
fore, in our living rooms, watching violent 
death on 24-inch screens. We should know, 
by now, that war is hell. Vietnam is, after 
all, the third big one of our generation. 

Look publishes these photographs to re- 
mind you of some things many Americans 
seem to have forgotten: that people and 
nations make mistakes; that people and na- 
tions can learn from their mistakes; and 
that in the process of rectifying a mistake, 
a person or a nation can grow in wisdom and 
strength. 

The Vietnam war has been a mistake, de- 
stroying something precious in the word 
“America,” 

America is not just flelds and forests, cities 
and towns. From the beginning, it has been 
for all the world a great experiment, a moral 
force, a dream, “To be an American,” said 
the philosopher George Santayana, “is of 
itself almost a moral condition, an education, 
and a career.” 

America’s genius lies not in war but in 
peace. The American influence in peace has 
become the most pervasive in history. It 
reaches every corner of the earth, crossing 
national and ideological boundaries, creating 
the kind of goodwill that can never be im- 
posed at gunpoint. Nations may choose polit- 
ical and economic systems we do not like. 
Their leaders may recite anti-American slo- 
gans. But eventually, with peace and grow- 
ing prosperity, they learn to appreciate cer- 
tain American ways of doing things. A na- 
tion such as Czechoslovakia, for instance, 
may call itself “Communist,” but every day, 
it moves farther away from Marxist rigidity 
toward a new pragmatism. 
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So let us learn to be useful to the world 
without trying to be its policeman, or to 
make its rules. Let us strive, in John F, Ken- 
nedy’s phrase, to keep the world safe for di- 
versity. Let us work strenuously to create an 
international enyironment where all can 
fiourish. Millions of Americans would like 
nothing better—students, teachers, Peace 
Corps volunteers, technicians, businessmen. 
This band of irregulars, backed by the moral 
force and example of America, can help bring 
prosperity and build friendship and under- 
standing all over our impoverished and en- 
dangered planet. This is an American victory 
that can be won. 

That is why we at Look believe that the 
most important national business before us 
in this year of political debate is to wind up 
our involvement in the Vietnam war as 
quickly and as honorably as possible, and to 
go on from there to the creation of a world 
order in which America’s ingenuity will truly 
serve the cause of peace. 


Mr. MORSE. I also ask unanimous 
consent that a brief article published in 
this morning’s New York Times dealing 
with the editorial be printed in the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD. 
[From the New York Times, Apr. 30, 1968] 
Look EDITORIAL CALLS VIETNAM A MISTAKE, 
Asks EARLY WINDUP 

The most important national business be- 
fore Americans “is to wind up our involve- 
ment in the Vietnam war as quickly and as 
honorably as possible,” Look magazine says 
in an editorial in its May 14 issue, released 
yesterday. 

The editorial is the fourth in the mag- 
azine’s more than 31 years and its first on 
Vietnam, 

Signed “The Editors,” the half-page article 
is a postscript to a portfolio of eight color 
photos of Vietnam war scenes. 

The magazine says that it is showing these 
photographs “to remind you of some things 
many Americans seem to have forgotten: 
that people and nations make mistakes; that 
people and nations can learn from their mis- 
takes; and that in the process of rectifying 
a mistake, a person or nation can grow 
in wisdom and strength.” 

The editorial continues: “The Vietnam war 
has been a mistake, destroying something 
precious in the word ‘America.’ 

“So let us learn to be useful to the world 
without trying to be its policeman, or to 
make its rules. Let us strive, in John F. Ken- 
nedy’s phrase, to keep the world safe for 
diversity.” 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, we all 
know, of course, of the great, historic de- 
bate now going on in this country with 
regard to foreign policy, and the diver- 
sity of points of view in regard to a situs 
for the discussions dealing with proce- 
dural matters and not substantive mat- 
ters in connection with negotiations with 
the enemy in Southeast Asia. 

I quite agree with the President of the 
United States in his proposal that a 
strictly neutral situs should be selected 
by both parties. I think the President is 
quite right in making that proposal. He 
has made that proposal. It does not seem 
to be acceptable to the enemy, although 
we can still hope, not knowing how soon 
they may change their minds, or how 
long they may go on, including perma- 
nently, without changing their minds. 

But, I want the Recorp to show today 
that I have said in many places in this 
country, including my State, what I say 
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now on the floor of the Senate, that I 
think the President is right in suggesting 
a strictly neutral situs. I think that the 
enemy should have accepted the Presi- 
dent’s recommendations. However, it has 
not, and American boys continue to die 
in South Vietnam. They are going to 
continue to die until we get the shooting 
stopped. 

Of course, one of the main objectives 
of the early negotiations, if they should 
come to pass, is an objective that deals 
with procedural matters, and not with 
substantive matters. It does not deal 
with the final peace settlement, in terms 
of the kind of government that will exist, 
the rights of the parties, the zones of 
trusteeship, if any, agreements with re- 
gard to defense lines, and all the myriad 
of substantive questions that have to be 
dealt with upon a peace table. The first 
negotiations are primarily going to deal 
with reaching some procedural under- 
standing as to what the positions of the 
parties are going to be with regard to a 
further prosecution of the war and hos- 
tilities during the period of time that 
peace negotiations will take place— 
which is quite a different thing. 

With regard to that, I do not think the 
site of negotiations is nearly so impor- 
tant as could very well be the case in re- 
gard to the final negotiations on the 
substantive issues of peacemaking. 

It is true—and I speak now as a mem- 
ber of the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee—that there has been a considerable 
amount of adverse attitude developing 
among friendly nations toward the 
United States for the continued delay in 
reaching an acceptance of a situs to start 
a discussion of the procedural issues. It 
is true that in his recent historic speech, 
the President used the words “suitable 
place.” Those are not the words the 
President and other spokesmen for the 
administration used not many months 
past. 

The President and other spokesmen 
for the administration have said over 
and over again that they are willing to 
go anywhere, any time, to sit down with 
the enemy and discuss negotiations, 
hopefully leading to a peaceful settle- 
ment. At one time the President made 
clear he would go on the high seas, on 
any vessel, to discuss peace. In December 
1966, the administration made very clear 
to our Ambassador in Warsaw that he 
should pursue steps to see if it was pos- 
sible for representatives of Hanoi to sit 
down and negotiate with the United 
States in Warsaw. 

Mr. President, I say most respectfully, 
if that was acceptable in December 1966, 
if we cannot get Hanoi to negotiate with 
us in some other place, it ought to be 
recognized as acceptable today and we 
ought to get on with the business of 
negotiating in Warsaw if that is the only 
place the enemy will meet with us. 

For 4 years, I have expressed time and 
time again on the floor of the Senate my 
abiding interest in the stopping of the 
killing of American boys in Southeast 
Asia. I share the point of view of General 
Shoup that the whole area is not worth 
the life of a single one of those boys, I 
have held that point of view ever since 
E2NEST GRUENING and I started this his- 
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toric debate on the floor of the Senate 
over 4 years ago. 

I want that killing stopped, because 
the killing does not bring us closer to 
peace. The killing only intensifies world 
hatred for us and, in my judgment, in- 
creases the problem of an ultimate solu- 
tion of the war in Asia. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, after 
December 1966, this administration 
made very clear on another occasion 
that it would welcome our Ambassador 
in Moscow seeing if anything could be 
done to get the Russians to associate 
with us to get some negotiations started 
in Moscow. I think it was right in mak- 
ing both the proposal in December 1966, 
and the later proposal for negotiations 
in Moscow. 

I quite agree with the President's often 
repeated statement—and I refer to the 
meaning as well as the language, but I 
am paraphrasing the language pretty 
accurately—that we owe it to the peace 
of the world to talk peace anywhere in 
the world. What can be lost by it? 

It is unsound reasoning, in my judg- 
ment, to give as an excuse for not want- 
ing to meet at Warsaw that it may be 
difficult to get and transmit informa- 
tion. We have an Embassy in Warsaw. 
We have negotiated in Warsaw with the 
Red Chinese off and on for the past sev- 
eral years. We have had no trouble get- 
ting out of Warsaw information in re- 
gard to those discussions. There has not 
been very much to report, because very 
little progress has been made with the 
Red Chinese. 

In the minds of people in other coun- 
tries, the interpretation is that we are 
inclined to put form over substance in 
regard to this matter. If we can talk to 
the Red Chinese in Warsaw, if we can 
propose in December 1966 that we are 
willing to talk with representatives of 
Hanoi, and a few weeks later if we can 
propose that we are willing to talk with 
representatives of Hanoi, through the 
good offices of Russia, in Moscow, then 
people in neutral countries want to know 
what we are up to. Why the delay? Why 
do we not sit down and talk now any- 
where, as we indicated was American 
policy so many times, if the enemy would 
accept that policy? 

As a member of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, let me also say that I am not 
at all happy about what I believe is a 
force at work which I fear is having in- 
fluence on the position as to where we 
negotiate. I am not at all happy about 
statements coming out of Thieu and Ky 
in South Vietnam and Park in South Ko- 
rea, in which they apparently take the 
position that they are going to have to 
have a voice—and what they really mean 
is a controlling voice—in such matters 
as where negotiations shall take place 
and what shall be negotiated. 

The senior Senator from Oregon wants 
to make perfectly clear on the floor of 
the Senate today that, as far as he is 
concerned, the life of a single American 
boy shall not be determined by any ad- 
vice from a Thieu or a Ky or a Park. Our 
administration owes it to the American 
people to take a course of action on the 
basis of its own policy, not influenced 
to the slightest degree by the dictators 
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Thieu and Ky or by a Park in South 
Korea, whose governments exist, for all 
intents and purposes, upon the suffer- 
ance of the United States. 

Instead of trying to dictate to us what 
our policy shall be in regard to negotia- 
tions with the enemy for peace, to stop 
the killing of American boys, we ought 
to make crystal clear to a Thieu and a 
Ky and a Park that we do not intend to 
have our policies determined in any 
degree whatsoever by them. 

In view of the sacrifices that we have 
made in American blood and in Ameri- 
can largess for those men, I for one 
want to speak out in opposition to any 
weight being given to any of their de- 
mands. That goes for Thieu as well as 
Ky, but some of the insulting statements 
of that little tyrant Ky in South Viet- 
nam are stirring up, as I go across the 
country, bitter resentment in increasing 
numbers of Americans. I refer to the 
kind of article that he wrote in a Ger- 
man magazine. 

Anyone who would write that kind of 
insulting statement against this coun- 
try is no ally. I repeat what I have said 
so many times: I do not intend to sup- 
port the killing of a single American boy 
to maintain in power such a tyrant. That 
goes for Thieu, also. As far as Park is 
concerned, to evaluate the attitude that 
he has been taking, for example, in re- 
gard to negotiations over the Pueblo, all 
one needs to know as far as South Korea 
is concerned, in my judgment, is that 
they are in no way a party to America’s 
problems in regard to the Pueblo. If any 
third party is involved, it is the United 
Nations. 

It is about time that we declare our 
independence of such little tyrants, and 
make it perfectly clear that we intend to 
follow a course of action that we think is 
in our best interests, and in the best in- 
terests of peace in the world; and any 
time they do not want us to stay there— 
I would make this very clear in these re- 
marks, Mr. President—we will be very 
glad to bring 50,000 troops home from 
Korea, and very glad to bring over a 
half million of them home from South- 
east Asia. But so long as they are there, 
and this mistaken policy that we are 
following continues to be our policy, then 
let us make very clear to these men that 
we are going to follow our policy, and not 
have a policy dictated to us by them. 

This administration will be wise if it 
takes note of this growing point of view 
in this country, because there now is 
no longer any question about what has 
happened to public opinion in this Re- 
public. We not only have, may I say, 
this latest bit of evidence from Look 
magazine; but not long ago, five of us 
here in the Senate, upon an invitation 
of a great columnist who writes fre- 
quently in regard to Wall Street prob- 
lems, met with a large representation of 
the investment bankers of this country. 
All I am privileged to say at this time, 
Mr. President, is that when I went home 
that night following that long meeting, 
I said to my wife, “One of the most in- 
teresting developments is taking place. 
At long last, great investment banking 
houses are beginning to evidence a dis- 
approval of our war policies in South- 
east Asia.” 
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Mr. President, I do not care what seg- 
ment of the American population you 
choose, you will find a growing demand 
on the part of increasing millions of 
Americans that this administration stop 
this war, stop killing American boys in 
Southeast Asia, stop killing tens of thou- 
sands of Vietnamese, stop poisoning and 
destroying their country, stop escalating 
the war, stop bringing us closer and 
closer to the precipice of a war with 
China, and repudiate the announced 
policy of Dean Rusk of some weeks ago, 
when he stated that one of the purposes 
for our being in Southeast Asia is to 
contain China. 

Who are we to take it upon ourselves, 
on a unilateral basis, to say to the world, 
“We propose to militarily contain 
China, no matter at whose expense”? 
We cannot militarily contain China, Mr. 
President, without eventually—and not 
too far in the future—ending up in a 
war with China, out of which no victory 
will come—just world chaos. Because, as 
the Secretary of Defense said to a group 
of us in a briefing months ago, “You 
cannot defeat China with bombing, con- 
ventional or nuclear.” 

Conventional or nuclear, there are 
no clean hydrogen bombs, Human beings 
will die thousands of miles away from 
the dropping of the bombs, with the 
passage of time, as the winds take their 
fallout to the farflung places of the 
world. 

Oh, Mr. President, this talk about 
containing China, taking military action 
to contain China—because that is what 
it will lead to—just cannot be reconciled 
on any moral basis. It is an immoral for- 
eign policy, because making war is ob- 
viously immoral under the circum- 
stances that we are making war. 

Do not forget, Mr. President, as the 
Secretary of Defense made perfectly 
clear, if we get into a war with China, 
we will have to have hundreds of thou- 
sands of men in China. China experts 
have pointed out, as I have stated before 
on the floor of the Senate, that within 
30 to 36 months after the outbreak of 
war with China, we would have to have 
3 million American troops on the main- 
land of China. 

That is why I have been heard to ask 
the question, and ask it again now, 
Where are we going to get them? How 
are we going to support them, 10,000 to 
12,000 miles away? Then pray tell the 
American people, for what purpose are 
we fighting that war? 

Mr. President, I say the time and the 
hour is now for the United States to make 
a complete change in its course vis-a-vis 
this war, for the United States to sit 
down anywhere and seek to start a dis- 
cussion of negotiating an honorable 
peace. 

NEED IS TO BRING WAR TO A CONCLUSION 


Finally, Mr. President, we have also 
got to carry out another request of the 
President in this last historic speech of 
his. For it was in that speech that, for 
the first time, the President made the 
shift in position that offered some hope 
for unifying the Republic. For this Re- 
public will never be unified as long as 
this administration, or any administra- 
tion, continues to escalate this war, or 
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seeks to bring the enemy to a surrender 
table rather than to a peace table. 

Those of us who hold my point of view 
have been pleading for the deescalation 
of the war, for the following of the ad- 
vice of General Gavin, General Ridg- 
way, General Shoup, and other military 
experts who have had the courage to 
point out that our policy is wrong, and 
have had the courage to point it out from 
the beginning. 

But in that historic speech, the Presi- 
dent for the first time shifted to the 
premise of deescalation—not as far as 
we think he should have gone, not as 
far as I think we must go, but at least 
it was the beginning of a proposal for 
deescalation, which is a major change 
in the foreign policy proposals of the 
President. 

The second thing we have pleaded for 
over and over again is that we must have 
a multilateral settlement, not a bilateral 
settlement. We have pleaded that this 
war cannot be settled by obtaining a 
peace treaty around a bilateral table. It 
has to be a multilateral table, with the 
United States and our allies on the one 
side, the enemy on the other side. But 
conducting the negotiations, making the 
proposals for an equitable settlement, 
making the proposals for the type of 
governments that shall exist in the dis- 
puted areas, the defense lines and the 
trusteeship zones, the policing of the 
peace until there finally, with the passage 
of time, can evolve an understanding 
among the men who are involved in the 
war—all of that will have to be done 
on a multilateral basis. 

The President took a step in that di- 
rection in his historic speech. He did not 
take a step that I hope he will still take. 
But he took a step in his plea to Moscow 
and London to see what they could do 
to use their good offices to get the Geneva 
Conference reestablished and to see if 
the Geneva Conference will return to 
operation and take over jurisdiction. 

It could very well be the agent under 
which peace negotiations on a multi- 
lateral basis could be conducted. 

Mr. President, I think the best multi- 
lateral approach is an approach concern- 
ing which the sense of the Senate is on 
record. It is the approach for which some 
of us pled in the beginning, to turn the 
matter over to the United Nations, either 
the Security Council or the General As- 
sembly. 

As we have said, and as I strongly 
argue today, we will never get the United 
Nations to handle our negotiations un- 
less the United States is willing to do 
something it has never been willing to do 
yet, and that is to commit itself to abide 
by the jurisdiction of the United Nations. 
The people say, “Oh, the United Nations 
cannot handle it.” The United Nations 
will not handle it, in my judgment, until 
the United States is willing to be bound 
by its jurisdiction. 

To those who say that will weaken the 
sovereignty of the Republic, my reply is 
nonsense, because if we make the com- 
mitment to be bound by its decision— 
and the resolution I introduced here 
some months ago follows this aspect of 
international law—then the United Na- 
tions, either the Security Council or the 
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General Assembly, has a corollary obli- 
gation, and that is to carry out its duty 
under the charter to enforce the peace 
against any member or nonmember or 
combination of member and nonmember 
nations that threaten the peace of the 
world. 

When we make our commitment to the 
United Nations, it then has the duty 
under the Security Council or the Gen- 
eral Assembly to pledge that it will carry 
out its duty to enforce the peace. And, 
as we have made clear, some of us who 
have presented and pressed this point of 
view upon the President and the top 
foreign advisers in the executive branch 
of the Government, “Don’t forget what 
this means. It means that if they ask us 
to cease fire, of course, we ought to cease 
fire. If they ask us to fall back to the de- 
fense lines that Ridgway, Gavin, and 
Shoup have recommended, we do that. 
And if they ask us to bring our troops 
home, we do that—and do not forget my 
proviso clause—provided they will take 
the necessary steps under the procedure 
of the charter to enforce the peace, to 
separate the combatants, to provide for 
orderly government, to supervise and 
police the people until finally peace takes 
root and grows and blossoms into an 
answer to the great cry that all humanity 
is raising: ‘Peace on earth; good will to 
men.’ ” 

We should stop being a party to pre- 
baa the culmination of that great 

ay. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

4 bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


EXTENSION OF THE ADDITIONAL 
SENATE OFFICE BUILDING SITE 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2484) to authorize the ex- 
tension of the additional Senate Office 
Building site. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, the Senate is considering S. 
2484 as reported from the Committee on 
Public Works. 

The purpose of this bill is to authorize 
the extension of the site for the New 
Senate Office Building which is located 
in square 725 by the purchase of the re- 
maining privately owned property in this 
square, with the exception of lot No. 885 
which is known as the Belmont House. 
This land will be required for the con- 
struction of an addition to the New Sen- 
ate Office Building at the appropriate 
time, and in view of the rapidly rising 
land costs in this area, these lots should 
pe purchased as expeditiously as pos- 
sible. 

The Senate has been concerned with 
the problems of office space almost from 
the beginning. When all Senators could 
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no longer be accommodated in the Sen- 
ate wing of the Capitol, the Senate in 
1891 acquired the old Maltby Building 
which once stood at the junction of New 
Jersey Avenue and B Street. This build- 
ing was known as the Senate Annex. 

In 1909, three wings of the first Senate 
Office Building to be constructed were 
completed and occupied, and the fourth 
wing was completed in 1933. By the mid- 
dle of the 1940's, it became apparent that 
additional office space for the Senate 
must be provided, and in 1947 the 80th 
Congress passed Public Law 169 which 
authorized the Architect of the Capitol, 
under the direction of the Senate Office 
Building Commission to prepare prelimi- 
nary plans and estimates for an addi- 
tional Senate Office Building. This build- 
ing, now known as the New Senate Office 
Building, was completed and occupied in 
1958. 

At the present time there is not a 
single unassigned or unoccupied room on 
the Senate side of the Capitol Building 
or in either of the two Senate Office 
Buildings. 

Office space to accommodate Senators 
and Senate activities has long since 
passed the critical stage. In order to de- 
termine how prevalent the shortage of 
space was, the Subcommittee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds of the Commit- 
tee on Public Works, of which I am 
chairman, sent letters to all Members 
of the Senate and to the chairmen of 
Senate committees and subcommittees 
asking whether they required additional 
office space. As a result of these inquiries, 
72 Senators and 25 committees and sub- 
committees indicated that they needed 
additional office space. It is evident that 
this additional space can be provided on 
a permanent basis only through the con- 
struction of an extension to the New Sen- 
ate Office Building. Such an extension 
was envisioned when the New Senate 
Office Building was planned, and the 
building was designed in such a way that 
the extension could be added with de- 
sirable esthetic effects. The Government 
now owns most of the site which would 
be required for the construction of this 
extension. 

In view of the present heavy financial 
commitments of the U.S. Government, 
and the need to hold additional spend- 
ing at a minimum, it is recognized that 
this is not the appropriate time to ini- 
tiate construction of this badly needed 
addition. However, to assure that the site 
is available when the time comes to con- 
struct the extension and to protect the 
Government’s present land investment 
in square 725, it is vital that the Govern- 
ment acquire now the remaining six 
properties which it needs. 

Included in these six properties are 
the Capitol Hill Apartment Building and 
the Schotts Alley Apartment Building 
These buildings would not be demolished 
until the land is needed for construction, 
and in the interim would continue to be 
rented with the Government receiving 
the rental proceeds. It would also be 
possible to use several floors of the Capi- 
tol Hill Apartment Building as office 
space for certain subcommittee func- 
tions and other functions which do not 
necessarily need to be located in the 
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Senate office buildings. Using a part of 
the Capitol Hill Apartment Building for 
these purposes would free up a number 
of rooms in the two Senate office build- 
ings which could then be assigned to 
Senators and standing committees. 

Mr. President, I strongly urge passage 
of S. 2484. 

Mr. President, during the past 10 
years I think it would be a conservative 
estimate to say that the volume of my 
correspondence has increased threefold 
to fivefold and that the complexity of 
the problems involved has increased to 
an even greater degree. 

The same is true with respect to in- 
coming telephone calls from officials and 
citizens of my State and with respect to 
visitors from home who come singly and 
in delegation to consult with me and 
members of my staff. 

It is easy to determine what has gen- 
erated all this new business for Members 
of the Congress. I will give a few ex- 
amples familiar to every Senator. 

During this 10-year period dozens of 
new Federal programs involving close re- 
lationships between Federal agencies 
and local units of government as well as 
the States have been enacted into law. 
Such agencies as the Economic Develop- 
ment Administration, the Federal Pol- 
lution Control Administration, the Office 
of Education, the Public Health Service, 
the Federal Aviation Administration, and 
the regional development commissions, 
such as the Appalachian Regional Com- 
mission—all these and many more are 
making Federal grants directly to States, 
counties, cities, school districts, and 
other units of government throughout 
the country. The civil rights laws di- 
rectly affect many of these governmental 
units and institutions as they seek to 
comply with the law in order to be eli- 
gible for Federal grants. As every Sena- 
tor knows the very existence of these and 
all the other programs we have today 
generates requests for congressional as- 
sistance by State and local officials as 
well as by citizens who are participating 
in them. 

The fact that we have a large-scale 
war underway means that we are re- 
ceiving requests for assistance in con- 
nection with military cases. I have had 
to increase my own staff to handle all 
this new business, and I know the same 
is true of my colleagues in the Senate. 
In addition, all this new Federal legisla- 
tion has naturally made it necessary to 
increase the staffs of nearly every com- 
mittee in the Senate. 

I have given only a few examples— 
every Senator could add to this short 
list. But it is crystal clear that all this new 
business and increased workload means 
that space is at a premium for the men 
and women working in the offices of 
Senators and committees. I do not know 
of any way we can handle the public’s 
business the way it ought to be handled 
under present conditions without plan- 
ning ahead for more space in which to 
work. 

I made some brief remarks concern- 
ing the pending bill on last Friday, at 
which time I stated that the Committee 
on Rules and Administration, of which 
I am chairman, usually has the un- 
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pleasant task of trying to provide space 
for all Senators, full committees, and 
subcommittees. 

I stated at that time that I fully 
realized the lack of space that exists. 
It is necessary that we have sufficient 
space so that Senators and committees 
may do their work under reasonably 
economical and efficient working condi- 
tions. 

In order to definitely determine how 
much space is really needed, I sent a 
letter to every Senator and to the chair- 
man of each full committee and subcom- 
mittee, asking that I be provided with a 
reasonable estimate of how much space 
is actually needed. I received replies from 
72 Senators and 25 full committees and 
subcommittees requesting additional 
space. 

Hearings were then held by the Sub- 
committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds of the Public Works Committee. 
Quite a number of Senators testified in 
person. Others presented briefs. The 
testimony revealed that there was a def- 
inite need for additional space to be 
made available as early as possible. 

The Government owns most of the land 
adjacent to the New Senate Office Build- 
ing in square 725. The remaining pri- 
vately owned land has two apartment 
houses located on it. The land acquired 
by the Government is being used as a 
parking lot now. One of the apartment 
houses located on this property is vir- 
tually an island in the middle of Govern- 
ment property now. The other is located 
on the street right next to the New Sen- 
ate Office Building. 

It is our proposal, if the Senate sees 
fit to go ahead, to purchase the re- 
maining property and most likely use 
part of the Capitol Hill apartment 
building, because it is very close to the 
New Senate Office Building, and it 
would be reached very easily. Some of 
the subcommittees could be moved into 
that building. Senators would like some 
of the noisy equipment moved out of 
their office space, and this would give 
them additional space. Also, some of 
the file rooms in the old office building 
and the new office building would become 
available for additional office space. 

The pending bill would instruct the 
Architect of the Capitol to work with 
the Senate Office Building Commission, 
to have this land appraised in order to 
determine its fair market value and to 
acquire it. 

Of course, the price of real estate is 
going up all over this area very rapidly. 
However, in addition, should anybody 
who owns property there or who should 
buy property there erect another build- 
ing on that land, which they could do 
very easily—there is nothing to keep 
them from doing it—or should they de- 
cide to rebuild the present Capitol Hill 
apartment building, as was done with the 
old hotel across the street, we have been 
told that the renovation cost approxi- 
mately $1 million—we will pay a great 
deal more for it, because we will have to 
pay for the improvements put into the 
buildings. 

We do not intend to dispossess all the 
tenants in Shotts Alley, or any of them, 
but to continue renting the propery; and 
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the Government would receive the rent 
from any property which is occupied. 

I believe I have related all the neces- 
sary information. I hope the Senate will 
pass the bill, in order to permit us to buy 
this property. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
have long supported measures to allevi- 
ate the obvious shortage of office space 
here in the Senate. In the 89th Congress, 
back in 1966, I introduced S. 3601 to au- 
thorize extension and completion of the 
New Senate Office Building. 

It is with some satisfaction, then, that 
I rise to support this bill, S. 2484, that 
will begin us at last in the direction of 
more office space for cramped Senate 
staffs. This important measure author- 
izes $1,250,000 to be appropriated for the 
purchase of land, demolition of buildings 
on that land, and related expenses for 
the eventual extension of the New Sen- 
ate Office Building. 

This is a most necessary and important 
beginning, and I lend to it my full sup- 
port. 

The inadequacy of our present space 
must clearly be obvious to all Senators. 
In my office the employees are packed 
four, five, and six to an office. 

My office handles a mail volume of well 
over 100,000 pieces of incoming mail each 
year. My permanent staff of about 20 is 
a bare minimum to attempt to cope with 
this volume of mail, if they are to do 
anything else for the 10,700,000 people 
of my State. Yet they must all work in 
the crowded confines of my six-room 
suite, the largest to which I am advised 
I am entitled. 

No person on my staff has any privacy 
or quiet at all. When the typewriters get 
going, phone conversations become very 
difficult, those phoning talk louder and 
the typists lose track of their copy. Es- 
sentially the same situation exists on the 
committees on which I serve. 

Private business has little hesitancy 
about expanding when the growth of 
business and the need for efficiency justi- 
fies it, if the buildings going up in down- 
town Washington and the suburbs are 
any indication. I do not think Congress 
should feel apologetic about housing its 
working staff in quarters large enough to 
promote efficiency. Of course I am not 
advocating building any marble mauso- 
leums or even Pentagons, but I think at 
least a 50-percent increase in overall 
working office space for the Senate would 
be completely justified. I could demon- 
strate a greater need than that in rela- 
tion to my own office situation. 

I think any private business handling 
the type and volume of work that is done 
there would insist on having at least pri- 
vate rooms for the top staff members, a 
separate room for the noisy equipment 
like mimeographs and folding machines, 
a space large enough to hold a conference 
of five or six persons, and a waiting room 
large enough to accommodate visitors 
without requiring them to stand in the 
hall 


In light of this obvious need, Mr. Pres- 
ident, I wholeheartedly support the leg- 
islation before us now, and I urge all of 
my colleagues to give it their support and 
their vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the committee amendment. 
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The assistant legislative clerk read the 
amendment, as follows: 


On page 2, line 10, after the word “Act”, 
strike out, “entitled ‘An Act to provide for 
the acquisition of land in the District of 
Columbia for the use of the United States’, 
approved March 1, 1929 (16 D.C. Code, secs. 
619-644)”, and insert “of December 23, 1963 
(16 D.C. Code, secs. 1351-1368)"; so as to 
make the bill read: 

8. 2484 

“Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Architect of the Capitol, under the direction 
of the Senate Office Building Commission, is 
hereby authorized to acquire on behalf of 
the United States, in addition to the real 
property heretofore acquired as a site for an 
additional office building for the United 
States Senate under the provisions of the 
Second Deficiency Appropriation Act, 1948, 
approved June 25, 1948 (62 Stat. 1028) and 
Public Law 85-591, approved August 6, 1958 
(72 Stat. 495-496), by purchase, condemna- 
tion, transfer, or otherwise, for purposes of 
extension of such site, all publicly or 
privately owned property contained in lots 
863, 864, 892, 893, 894, and 905 in said square 
725 in the District of Columbia, and all alleys 
or parts of alleys and streets contained within 
the curblines surrounding such square, as 
such square appears on the records in the 
Office of the surveyor of the District of 
Columbia as of the date of the approval of 
this Act. 

“(b) Any proceeding for condemnation 
brought under subsection (a) shall be con- 
ducted in accordance with the Act of Decem- 
ber 23, 1963 (16 D.C. Code, secs. 1351-1868) 

“(c) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, any real property owned by the United 
States and any alleys or parts of alleys and 
streets contained within the curblines sur- 
rounding square 725 shall, upon request of 
the Architect of the Capitol, made with the 
approval of the Senate Office Building Com- 
mission, be transferred to the jurisdiction and 
control of the Architect of the Capitol, and 
any alleys or parts of alleys or streets con- 
tained within the curblines of said square 
shall be closed and vacated by the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia in ac- 
cordance with any request therefor made by 
the Architect of the Capitol with the ap- 
proval of such Commission. Effective on the 
effective date of this Act or on the effective 
date of part IV of Reorganization Plan Num- 
bered 3 of 1967, whichever is later, the func- 
tions vested in the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia by this subsection shall be 
deemed to be vested in the Commissioner 
appointed pursuant to part III of such plan. 

“(d) Upon acquisition of any real property 
pursuant to this Act, the Architect of the 
Capitol, when directed by the Senate Office 
Building Commission to so act, is authorized 
to provide for the demolition and/or removal 
of any buildings or other structures on, or 
constituting a part of, such property and, 
pending demolition, to use the property for 
Government purposes or to lease any or all 
of such property for such periods and under 
such terms and conditions as he may deem 
most advantageous to the United States and 
to incur any necessary expenses in connec- 
tion therewith. 

“(e) The jurisdiction of the Capitol Police 
shall extend over any real property acquired 
under this Act and such property shall be- 
come a part of the United States Capitol 
Grounds, 

“Sec. 2. For carrying out the purposes of 
this Act, there is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated $1,250,000. The Architect of 
the Capitol, under the direction of the Senate 
Office Building Commission, is authorized to 
enter into contracts and to make such ex- 
penditures, including expenditures for per- 
sonal and other services, as may be necessary 
to carry out the purposes of this Act.“ 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill is 
open to further amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the bill before us would authorize 
the expenditure of $1.25 million to pur- 
chase land for the ultimate construction 
of a third Senate Office Building. 

As we approach this matter we should 
remember that we are not providing for 
just a $1.25 million project and that we 
are not buying this property as a parking 
lot; rather, the land would be bought 
with the purpose of building another 
$100 million office building. 

Mr. President, the question then arises: 
Is this the time to take such action, par- 
ticularly in light of our budget? I recog- 
nize there are many Members who are 
seriously cramped and who need addi- 
tional space. I think that the Senate 
should provide whatever space is neces- 
sary so that a Senator representing his 
State can discharge the responsibilities of 
his office, and I have so voted hereto- 
fore. 

However, I remind the Senate that 
from 1948 through the late 1950’s we had 
but one Senate Office Building for 96 
Senators. Today we have 100 Members of 
the Senate, and we have doubled that 
space with the two Senate Office Build- 
ings. 

Even with the second Senate Office 
Building certain Members are still 
cramped for space. Why? They are 
cramped for space because since the new 
building was built there has been a pro- 
liferation of subcommittees until now, 
nearly every Member on the majority 
side feels he has to have a special sub- 
committee with its own staff. We cannot 
continue to build and expand in order to 
accommodate all the subcommittees. 

One other point to consider is that 
when we get out of this presidential year 
the size of some of these staffs may drop 
back to normal when those Senators 
who are running for President return to 
their official Senate duties. We might 
eliminate staff members in that direction. 

There is no such thing as building a 
building that cannot be overcrowded if 
the expansion of this multitude of sub- 
committees continues. 

In 1946 Congress passed a reorganiza- 
tion act, one of the main purposes of 
which was to cut down on the number 
of Senate committees. That act did an 
outstanding job, and there was a cur- 
tailment of about two-thirds of the com- 
mittees; but we started expanding again 
until today we have about four or five 
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times as many subcommittees as we had 
before. 

I think we should consider the idea of 
voting for just a little more efficiency 
and cutting back on some of these sub- 
committees, many of which were started 
on a temporary basis. 

I cite but one subcommittee that was 
started in the early 1950’s to study juve- 
nile delinquency in this country on a 
2-year basis. It was to have been a tem- 
porary subcommittee; but it is still op- 
erating, and juvenile delinquency is get- 
ting worse. I do not know of a single 
subcommittee that has been started dur- 
ing the 20 years that I have been here 
that is not still operating. 

It has been said that nothing is more 
permanent than a temporary subcom- 
mittee started by the legislative branch. 
I repeat, we could eliminate much of the 
unnecessary staffing by the abolishment 
of some of these subcommittees; also 
some of the committees themselves are 
overstaffed. I think we could eliminate 
some of the staff and actually operate 
much better. 

I served on the Committee on Finance 
under some of the ablest chairmen that 
Congress has ever had, the Senator from 
Georgia, Mr. George, and the Senator 
from Virginia, Harry Flood Byrd, Sr. I 
believe we operated that committee with 
one-half of the staff with which it is now 
operating; and the committee was just as 
efficient then, if not more so. I say that 
with all due respect to those who serve 
on the staff today. 

We can reach the point of overstaffed 
committees and subcommittees where 
we become a Congress of staff operations 
rather than Member operations. Per- 
sonally, I feel we could provide more 
space for some Members who need it at 
this time if we would just exercise some 
restraint. 

I wish to emphasize that this is not 
the time to lay the groundwork for a 
$100 million expenditure when it can 
only be done by borrowing the money 
and charging it to future generations. 
We are presently operating at a deficit 
of over $2 billion per month. I shall vote 
against the bill. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an editorial entitled “Shelve 
This One,” published in today’s Wash- 
ington Daily News, be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Suetve THIS ONE 

Now it turns out that Congress’ 100 Sena- 
tors—housed in two massive, marble, gym- 
nasium-equipped office buildings—are feel- 
ing cramped for space. Sen. Everett Jordan 
(D., N.C.), said he polled his colleagues and 
found—surprise!—that none of the respond- 
ents felt his suite of offices was adequate 
to his needs. 

So Sen. Jordan has brought before the 
Senate a bill to authorize $1.25 million to 
buy up 31,644 square feet of adjacent im- 
proved land for future building expansion. 
This earned him the lavish praise of most 
senators on the floor when the bill came 
up. Surprise again! 

But, as Sens. William Proxmire (D., Wis.) 
and John Sherman Cooper (R., Ky.) noted, 
this country is at war, its financial house is 
in grave danger and non-essential expendi- 
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ture must be pared sharply at every oppor- 
tunity if our economy is to be saved and 
our people spared impoverishment by infla- 
tion, 

Said Sen. Proxmire: “... When we ur- 
gently need to keep our spending down and 
when the Senate . . acted by a strong vote 
to cut expenditures by $6 billion this year, 
for us to turn around and spend $1.25 mil- 
lion for something that might benefit us as 
Senators ...is inconsistent, self-serving 
and certainly would set a bad example.” 

It certainly would! It would also raise 
some voter hackles. 

Facing an almost certain Federal income 
tax increase, Americans cramped for grocery 
money are likely to feel small sympathy for 
lavishy Housed senators who want to spend 
$1.25 million just for more elbow room. 

The Senate should pigeonhole this bill. 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I am the 
ranking minority member of the Public 
Works Committee. Usually, we have no 
difficulty in that committee finding agree- 
ment but, as I took a position in commit- 
tee when the bill was before it, I think I 
must also take that same position on the 
floor of the Senate today, 

I voted against the bill in committee. 
The vote there was seven in favor of the 
expenditure and five against. 

Let me state briefly my reason for vot- 
ing against it. It does not require much 
argument. It simply is that because of 
the unprecedented fiscal and monetary 
situation facing this country today, ex- 
acerbated by the cost of the war in Viet- 
nam, it has been my position that, on 
other bills of this kind which have come 
before the Senate, not only this year but 
also last year, bills involving expendi- 
tures for public buildings which I believe 
could be deferred, I think that, while this 
is not a large amount, it does represent 
a principle. It is for that reason I op- 
posed the bill in committee and shall 
vote against it when it comes to a vote 
today. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, let me make one observation. 
This is not for a new building and not 
for another office building at all. The 
New Senate Office Building was designed 
to be completed at some future date. This 
one simply completes that present build- 

g. 

Estimates from the Architect for 1969, 
which is 1 year away, taking into ac- 
count escalation of costs, would be $29.4 
million. That is a long way from a $100 
million building. I just want to get the 
Record straight on that point. 

Mr. President, I am now ready to vote. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, as I understand it that part 
of that estimate was for expansion of 
the Senate Office Building on land we 
already own and which has not yet been 
used. This bill would buy new land for 
a further expansion or a new building. 

The suggestion has been made that 
if we do not buy the land today, as a 
result of the inflationary spiral which 
seems to be getting out of hand it may 
cost us 50 percent more or even 100 per- 
cent more a year or two from now. 

That is possibly true. I recognize that. 
But why is that true? 

The reason the inflationary spiral is 
such a threat is that Congress has not 
exercised proper restraint upon expendi- 
tures. The same could be true of plans 
by many other Americans. But if the 
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U.S. Government itself is going to start 
a buyers’ stampede to get in equities be- 
fore there is a further devaluation of 
the American dollar, then I say there is 
an even greater crisis facing this coun- 
try than has been recognized. 

Instead of starting this stampede to 
get ahead of inflation let us start exer- 
cising the proper fiscal restraint and 
control the inflation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, and was read the 
third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? On this ques- 
tion, the yeas and nays have been or- 
dered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. Gore], the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Harris], the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Hart], the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. HARTKE], the Senator from 
New York [Mr. KENNEDY], the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. LauscHe], the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. McCartuy], the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Mc- 
GEE], the Senator from New Hampshire 
{Mr. McIntyre], the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Montoya], the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore], and 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. TAL- 
MADGE] are necessarily absent. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Alaska [Mr. GRUENING], the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Kennepy], the Sen- 
ator from Missouri [Mr. Lone], and the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Moss] are ab- 
sent on official business. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
GRUENING], the Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. Hart], the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Kennepy], the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming [Mr. Meg], the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. MON- 
Toya], and the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land [Mr. Pastore] would each vote 
“yea.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. HATFIELD] is 
absent on official business. 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
Boccs], the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Brooke], the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. KUCHEL], the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Morton], the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr] and the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. Tower] are 
necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARL- 
son] and the Senator from New York 
(Mr. Javits] are detained on official 
business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. HATFIELD] would vote 
“yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Brooke] is paired with 
the Senator from Delaware [Mr. Boces]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
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Massachusetts would vote “yea” and the 
Senator from Delaware would vote 
“nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Javits] is paired with the 
Senator from California [Mr. KUCHEL]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
New York would vote “yea” and the Sen- 
ator from California would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. Town! is paired with the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr]. If pres- 
ent and voting, the Senator from Texas 
would vote yea“ and the Senator from 
Pennsylvania would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 42, 
nays 33, as follows: 


[No. 125 Leg.] 
YEAS—42 

Anderson Hayden Pell 
Bartlett Percy 
Bayh Holland Randolph 
Burdick Inouye Russell 
Byrd, Va Jackson Smathers 
Byrd, W. Va Jordan, N.C Smith 
Case Jordan,Idaho Sparkman 
Clark Long, La Spong 
Dodd Mansfield Stennis 
Eastland Metcalf Thurmond 
Ervin Mondale Tydings 
Fong Monroney Yarborough 
Fulbright Muskie Young, N. Dak 

n earson Young, Ohio 

NAYS—33 
Aiken Dirksen Miller 
Allott Dominick Morse 
Baker Ellender Mundt 
Bennett Fannin Murphy 
Bible Hansen Nelson 
Brewster Hickenlooper Prouty 
Cannon Hollings Proxmire 
Church Hruska Ribicoff 
Cooper Magnuson Symington 
Cotton McClellan Williams, N.J. 
Curtis McGovern Williams, Del. 
NOT VOTING—25 

s Javits Montoya 
Brooke Kennedy, Mass. Morton 
Carlson Kennedy, N.Y. Moss 
Gore Kuchel Pastore 
Gruening Lausche Scott 
Harris Long, Mo. Talmadge 
Hart McCarthy Tower 
Hartke McGee 
Hatfield McIntyre 


So the bill (S. 2484) was passed. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
bill was passed. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, for 
the information of the Senate, there will 
be no more votes this afternoon, nor any 
consideration of any other bill. Tomor- 
row, S. 917, the omnibus crime and safe 
streets bill, will become the pending busi- 
ness. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent for a star print of 
S. 917 and the report thereon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


INCREASE OF SALARIES FOR DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA POLICE AND 
FIREMEN 
Mr. SPONG. Mr. President, I ask the 

Chair to lay before the Senate a message 
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from the House of Representatives on 
H.R. 15131. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the House 
of Representatives announcing its dis- 
agreement to the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 15131) to amend 
the District of Columbia Police and Fire- 
men’s Salary Act of 1958 to increase sal- 
aries, and for other purposes, and re- 
questing a conference with the Senate on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon. 

Mr. SPONG. I move that the Senate 
insist upon its amendments and agree 
to the request of the House for a confer- 
ence, and that the Chair be authorized 
to appoint the conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. SPONG, 
Mr. Morse, and Mr. Morton conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H.R. 10477) to 
amend chapter 37 of title 38 of the United 
States Code to liberalize the guaranty 
entitlement and reasonable value re- 
quirement for home loans, to remove 
certain requirements with respect to the 
interest rate on loans subject to such 
chapter, and to authorize aid on account 
of structural defects in property pur- 
chased with assistance under such chap- 
ter, with amendments, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendment of 
the Senate to the bill (H.R. 11527) to 
direct the Secretary of Agriculture to 
release on behalf of the United States 
conditions in a deed conveying certain 
lands to the University of Maine and to 
provide for conveyance of certain inter- 
ests in such lands so as to permit such 
university, subject to certain conditions, 
to sell, lease, or otherwise dispose of such 
lands. 


HOME LOAN GUARANTY 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
that the Chair lay before the Senate the 
message from the House of Representa- 
tives relating to H.R. 10477. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendments of the 
House of Representatives to the amend- 
ments of the Senate on H.R. 10477, 
which were as follows: 

Page 2, line 4, of the Senate engrossed 
amendments, strike out the period, and in- 
sert “Provided, That in determining the rate 
to be applicable for the said section 203(b) 
(5) program, the Secretary shall consult 
with the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs 
regarding the rate which the Administrator 
considers necessary to meet the mortgage 
market for guaranteed or insured home 
loans to veterans under chapter 37 of title 38, 
United States Code.” 

Page 4 of the Senate engrossed amend- 
ments, strike out lines 12 through 21, and 
insert: 
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“(3) The chairman and the ranking mi- 
nority member of the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

“(4) Two members appointed by the Pres- 
ident of the Senate, one from the majority 
party and one from the minority party other 
than those referred to in paragraph (1). 

“(5) Two members appointed by the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, one 
from the majority party and one from the 
minority party other than those referred to 
in paragraphs (2) and (3). 

“(6) Five members appointed by the Pres- 
ident, at least three of whom will be public 
members representing the consumer.” 


Mr. SPARKMAN. I move that the Sen- 
ate agree to the amendments of the 
House of Representatives. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I move to 
lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


THE POOR PEOPLE’S DRIVE 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp the following news 
items: 

An article entitled “Poor People Begin 
March Here Today,” written by Jared 
Stout, and published in the Washington 
Post of Monday, April 29, 1968. 

An article entitled “Marchers Present 
Demands,” written by Willard Clopton, 
Jr., and published in the Washington 
Post of Tuesday, April 30, 1968. 

An article entitled “Blunt Words From 
the Poor Put Clark on Hottest Spot,” 
written by Carolyn Lewis, and published 
in the Washington Post of Tuesday, 
April 30, 1968. 

An article entitled “Negro Militants 
Force Immigrant To Close His Grocery 
Store,” written by Claudia Levy, and 
published in the Washington Post of 
Monday, April 29, 1968. 

An article entitled “Poor People’s Drive 
Continues Sessions With Cabinet Aides,” 
written by Charles Conconi, and pub- 
lished in the Washington Evening Star 
of Tuesday, April 30, 1968. 

An article entitled “March Goes to 
Hill,” written by David Holmberg, and 
published in the Washington Daily News 
of Tuesday, April 30, 1968. 

An article entitled We Have Had a 
Beautiful Day Today,” written by Sam- 
uel Stafford, and published in the Wash- 
ington Daily News of Tuesday, April 30, 
1968. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, Apr. 29, 
1968] 


Poor PEOPLE BEGIN MARCH HERE TODAY 
(By Jared Stout) 

The Poor People’s March on Washington 
begins today with the group's Committee of 
100 putting its pleas for reforms to end 
poverty to Cabinet officers and the Office of 
Economic Opportunity. 

The meetings are the first steps in a cam- 
paign march that organizers say will bring 
thousands of poor people here by May 30 in 
a direct appeal for Government help. Calls 
on congressmen are scheduled for Tuesday. 

The Rev. Bernard Lafayette, the march's 
national coordinator, said at a news briefing 
yesterday that “Congress will decide” 
whether the marches turn from nonviolence 
to civil disobedience by its reaction to the 
poor. He restated the group’s plan to stay 
“until our demands are met.“ 

But Mr. Lafayette and the Rev. Miguel 
Varragan of San Antonio, Tex., a spokesman 
for Mexican-Americans in the march, both 
emphasized nonviolence was the route the 
group would take if it gets action. 

Father Varragan said the march was aimed 
at “taking the problem away from the racial 
issue, for poverty is not a matter of right 
and wrong for black, right and wrong for 
white. It is a matter of democracy and 
justice.” 

He said the marchers would “point up 
the evil of poverty and the difficulty of get- 
ting out of it” and set down specific demands 
for legislation to secure jobs, housing, per- 
haps a guaranteed income, for American 
poor. 

Whether nonviolence and attempts to 
negotiate with Congress for such ends works, 
Mr. Lafayette said, remains to be seen. If it 
doesn't, he said, “we may wait in some unde- 
sirable places” until Congress does act. 

None of the participants in the briefing. 
given by a committee of the march’s steering 
committee, would be specific on either the 
programs they would ask of Congress or the 
tactics they may use. 

William A. Rutherford, executive director 
of the Southern Christian Leadership Confer- 
ence, said such information would be released 
when it is “tactically sound.” 

Secretary of State Dean Rusk, Attorney 
General Ramsey Clark, Labor Secretary Wil- 
lard Wirtz and Secretary Robert C. Weaver of 
the Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment were the Cabinet officers to be 
visited today. 

Each man, except for Secretary Weaver, was 
to meet with a delegation representing the 
Negro, Mexican-American, Puerto Rican, 
American Indian and Appalachian elements 
which comprise the March. 

Weaver was to meet with the entire Com- 
mittee of 100, led by the Rev. Dr. Ralph D. 
Abernathy, who assumed leadership of the 
Southern Christian Leadership Conference 
when its founder and originator of the 
March, the Rey. Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., 
was assassinated in Memphis April 4. 

Abernathy is also scheduled to be the chief 
speaker at a mass rally tonight at 8 p.m. at 
the John Wesley AME Church at 1615 14th 
st. nw., where the day's events and plans for 
the future are to be discussed. 

Tuesday, the group plans meetings with 
Senate leadership, including Sens. Mike 
Mansfield (D-Mont.) and Everett M. Dirk- 
sen (R-III.) in the morning and with House 
leaders in the afternoon. 

House Speaker John McCormack (D-Mass.) 
and Rep. Gerald Ford, the Michigan Repub- 
lican who leads GOP forces in the House, 
were scheduled to meet the delegates, March 
spokesmen said yesterday. 

Rep. Wilbur Mills, chairman of the House 
Ways and Means Committee, was on the or- 
ganizers’ list for a Wednesday meeting. At- 
tempts were under way yesterday to arrange 
meetings also with Secretary of Agriculture 
Orville Freeman and Secretary of Commerce 
C. R. Smith. 
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The marchers meeting with Secretary of 
State Rusk was billed as a discussion of the 
Treaty of Guadalupe-Hidalgo of 1848, a pact 
militant Mexican-Americans claim as 
grounds for returning some southwestern 
lands to them. 

The leader of such a group, Reies Lopez 
Tijerina, was arrested in Santa Fe Saturday 
night while reportedly on his way to Wash- 
ington for the March. His arrest was pro- 
tested by March organizers yesterday. 

SCLC Executive Director Rutherford said 
in a telegram to Gov. David A. Cargo of 
New Mexico that it was an attempt to 
“harass” Tijerina for participation in the 
March. 

Tijerina and 10 others were arrested on 
state charges arising from an armed raid on 
the Tierra Amarilla courthouse in northern 
New Mexico June 5, 1967. Tijerina was being 
held on 24 counts of second-degree kid- 
naping and in lieu of $15,500 bond. 

In other developments yesterday, Sen. 
Charles Percy (R-Hl.) said he thought Con- 
gressmen should meet with representatives 
of the poor just as they do with lobbyists. 

He said he has told March organizers, “I 
will meet with every delegate from Illinois 
and try to arrange meetings for others with 
other Senators.” 

Percy rejected Sen. Russell B. Long’s angry 
statement of last Thursday in which he 
called for the censure or expulsion of any 
senator who advocated what he called “bend- 
ing the knee” to the demonstrators. 

According to Percy, who appeared on na- 
tionwide television (Issues and Answers— 
WMAL), it is time for Congress to leave 
Washington “and go to the slums and the 
ghettos so they don't have to come to us and 
see with our own eyes the despicable condi- 
tions that . . have grown up in this coun- 
try.” 

Long had said the March's goals appeared 
designed to “make poverty an enjoyable way 
of life.” 

In the city government, Mayor Walter E. 
Washington has said the District expects to 
be ready for anything that arises in the 
march, including the possible violence. Critics 
of the march have cited violence as a reason 
for holding down the number of participants 
or barring the march altogether. 

Beyond Wednesday comes a period during 
which March organizers will gather the mate- 
rials needed to build “the New City of Hope,” 
a shanty-town affair to dramatize the plight 
of the poor, 

Where it will be built is still not known. 
Organizers said yesterday several sites are 
under consideration, including Federal and 
private land. Construction is scheduled to 
start May 13. 

The first of the marches that will converge 
on Washington is set to begin in Memphis 
Thursday. The first arrivals in Washington 
from cities as far away as Los Angeles is ex- 
pected between May 16 and May 20. 

After that, the organizers say, they are not 
sure how many thousands of persons will join 
the demonstration by May 30, when a mass 
march similar to the 1963 March on Wash- 
ington is to be held. 

If the campaign for reforms is not well on 
its way by then, massive civil disobedience” 
begins here, the organizers say. 


{From the Washington (D.C.), Post, Apr. 30, 
1968] 


MARCHERS PRESENT DEMANDS—-POOR PEOPLE’S 
LEADERS TALK WITH CABINET 
(By Willard Compton Jr.) 

Strong demands were mixed with blunt 
words yesterday as leaders of the Poor Peo- 
ple’s Campaign opened their drive to aid 
the Nation’s poor with a series of visits to 
high-ranking Federal officials. 

“We are going to back up our words with 
the most militant, nonviolent, direct action 
in this country’s history,” the Rev. Ralph 
D. Abernathy, leader of the protest, declared 
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after a morning call on Secretary of Agri- 
culture Orville L. Freeman. 

At one point during a late-afternoon 
meeting with U.S. Attorney General Ramsey 
Clark, Mr. Abernathy stood before his more 
than 100 supporters and said: 

“We have had a beautiful day . . We ac- 
complished our purpose, which is to shake 
up the do-nothing honkies in government.” 

PLEADS FOR ALL POOR 

Several times during the day, the new 
president of the Southern Christian Leader- 
ship Conference stressed that the aim of the 
Campaign is to improve the lot of all Amer- 
icans living in poverty—“ be they black, 
white, brown or yellow.” 

At least 40 of those who accompanied him 
represented non-Negro minorities, including 
American Indians, Puerto Rican migratory 
laborers and Appalachian whites. 

The group’s schedule, which called for 
visits to four agency heads in addition to 
Freeman and Clark, was wrecked by lengthy 
delays and was finally abandoned. 

Freeman was kept waiting nearly two 
hours and Clark about five. Labor Secre- 
tary W. Willard Wirtz and Bertram Hard- 
ing, acting chief of the Office of Economic 
Opportunity, also were seen several hours 
late. 

SOME VISITS POSTPONED 

Planned visits to Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk and to Robert Weaver, Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development, were post- 
poned. 

The actual start of the Poor People’s Cam- 
paign stirred new anxiety on Capitol Hill. 

Sen. Robert C. Byrd (D-W. Va.), a critic 
of the Campaign, said the project could “very 
well penalize the poor already living in 
Washington” since money that could be spent 
for their welfare may have to go for increased 
costs to the city for supervising the demon- 
stration. 

He also said that serious health problems 
could arise from difficulties in providing 
water, sewage and refrigeration facilities for 
those taking part in the large-scale “camp- 
in” due to begin May 12. 

In the House, Reps. Alton Lennon (D-N.C.) 
and William Colmer (D-Miss.) cosponsored 
a resolution opposing the issuance of camp- 
ing permits for the marchers. 

Reps. William J. Randall (D-Mo.) and 
Albert W. Watson (R-S.C.) introduced bills 
to require the demonstrators to post bond 
covering property damage and any other 
costs attributable to the protest. 

INVADING HORDES 

Rep. O. C. Fisher (D-Tex.) said in a House 
speech that “the invading hordes headed this 
way”, will leave “crime, immorality, blood- 
shed, arson, looting and violence in their 
wake.” 

Mr. Abernathy’s group called first yester- 
day on Freeman, with whom they spent 144 
hours. 

Among their demands were the abolition 
of subsidies to large farmers for not grow- 
ing food; establishment of Federal food do- 
nations programs in 256 hunger-stricken 
counties that do not have them; support of 
farm workers’ rights to collective bargain- 
ing, and revision of the food-stamp program 
so that persons too poor to buy stamps can 
get them free. 

Mr. Abernathy and his followers emerged 
from Freeman’s office singing “We Shall 
Overcome.” 

Mr. Abernathy, the stocky, sad-eyed suc- 
cessor to the Rev. Dr. Martin Luther King, 
Jr. led the group to a ground-floor courtyard 
where, after more freedom songs were sung, 
he made a short speech. 

“We are determined that we are not going 
to beg for our rights any longer, but will 
demand them ... We have made up our 
minds that there will be no new business in 
this country until it takes care of old busi- 
ness,” he said. 
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He added that “this poor people’s crusade” 
was Dr. King’s “last dream,” and emphasized, 
“We are going to prove to the assassin or 
assassins that you may Kill his body but not 
his dream.” 

Mr. Abernathy said Freeman would be 
given ten days to study the demands. 

Then, he said, “We will be back . not 
with 150 as today, but with 3000 to 5000 
strong And then we will demand 
answers.” 

The ten-day ultimatum was in conflict 
with earlier announcements by Campaign 
Officials that the first of several thousand 
camp-in demonstrators would not arrive here 
before May 12. Neither Mr. Abernathy nor 
his aides explained the discrepancy. 

The predominantly white First Congrega- 
tional Church, at 10th and G Streets nw., 
prepared a lunch for the group, but it was 
left untouched when the delegation chose to 
go directly to the Justice Department. 

There, demands were made for “immedi- 
ate, affirmative and massive efforts” to end 
job discrimination by labor unions and em- 
ployers; acceleration of ‘snail-like’ progress” 
toward school desegregation, “rigorous en- 
forcement” of the housing provisions of the 
1968 Civil Rights Act. 


VISIT LABOR DEPARTMENT 


At the Labor Department, the group pre- 
sented Secretary W. Willard Wirtz, with a list 
of demands that included larger grants for 
job training, vigorous enforcement of fair- 
employment regulations and increased in- 
volvement of the poor in decision-making 
about manpower and other programs. 

The group told OEO officials: “You have 
failed us. You were to be our spokesman 
within the Federal Government, but our 
needs have gone unspoken.” 

Among the demands made of OEO were 
increased citizen participation in anti- 
poverty programs and the adoption of “re- 
quirements that will clearly make local pol- 
iticians responsible for respecting the civil 
and human rights of the poor.” 

One of those who accompanied Mr. Aber- 
nathy was David Dellinger, a chief organizer 
of the peace demonstration at the Pentagon 
last October. 

Campaign officials plan a giant one-day 
demonstration on May 30, which they say 
could bring several hundred thousand per- 
sons to Washington. Some of the group’s 
leaders have indicated that if its demands 
are still unheeded then, large-scale civic dis- 
obedience may be undertaken. 

Last night, at the first Poor People’s Cam- 
paign rally in John Wesley AME Zion Church, 
the Rev. Walter E. Fauntroy, local SCLC 
representative, told more than 2000 persons: 

“We're starting something tonight. Every- 
one here stands on the threshold of a great 
new effort in U.S. history.” 

The Rev. A. D. King, brother of the Rev. 
Martin Luther King Jr., introduced Mr. 
Abernathy at the rally as “the leader of the 
hour who can carry us on to that promised 
land.” 

Mr. Abernathy said he wanted to “set the 
record straight” about the conduct of the 
first day of the campaign. “The Poor People’s 
Campaign did not begin late and neither 
did it begin in confusion,” he said. We've 
been waiting on the white man for 350 years.” 

“We went to see Secretary Freeman when 
we got ready to see him, we went to see the 
Attorney General, the Secretary of Labor, 
when we got ready to go, because we've been 
waiting all these years and now they can 
wait on us.” 


{From the Washington (D.C.) Post, 
Apr. 30, 1968] 
BLUNT WORDS From THE Poor PUT CLARK ON 
Horrest Spor 
(By Carolyn Lewis) 
The man on the hottest seat of all on the 
first day of the Poor People’s Campaign yes- 
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terday was Attorney General Ramsey Clark, 
who sat through two hours of speeches, had 
fingers waved in his face, and was forced to 
yleld his microphone on five occasions. 

Much of what he heard was unrelated to 
the operation of the Justice Department. For 
example, the blunt words of Karen Allen, a 
Philadelphia meatwrapper: 

“The food-stamp program is just a gim- 
mick . . . We can buy food with the stamps 
but no soap. . Does the Government mean 
to tell us to eat but not wash? 

“You look down on people who live off wel- 
fare. You say how could we be poor and look 
so fat. . We eat boiled potatoes for break- 
fast. . fried for lunch . . . baked for din- 
ner . . . Sure you get fat. 

“When you train people for jobs, you train 
them for menial jobs nobody wants. Why 
doesn't the Government train them for work 
they want and will enjoy?” 

An American Indian student told him: 

“There are too many treaties between the 
Indian and the United States Government 
and not enough justice. 

“You keep for yourself the right to confis- 
cate Indian lands, you elect the leader of the 
Cherokee Indians, you classify us under the 
Land and Natural Resources Division... 
It’s time the Indian was put in a people cate- 

The Rev. Miguel Varragan, a Mexican- 
American priest from San Antonio, said: 

“Spanish-speaking people in Colorado, 
New Mexico, Arizona and Texas are afraid 
of the law in their states. The stories they 
tell—of innocent men dragged out of their 
homes and beaten up... . The stories are 
of barbarism. 

“Mr. Attorney General, give those Texas 
Rangers your serious consideration. What 
they do in their State they are doing in the 
name of justice. 

“How can you talk to these people of 
justice and peace when the judges and the 
juries are all Anglos .. . When there are no 
Mexican-Americans on the draft boards? Few 
Spanish-speaking policemen? 

“There are 700,000 migrant workers. I say 
to the Department of Justice. . follow 
them and protect them. They are an en- 
slaved force, an invisible people.” 

A Puerto Rican from New York said: 

“We hold the Justice Department respon- 
sible for the safety and release of Tijerina 
and any other leaders of this Campaign who 
may also be jailed” (Reies Lopez Tijerina, a 
Mexican-American leader, who had planned 
to come to Washington for the Cam- 
paign and to discuss the Treaty of Guada- 
lupe-Hidalgo with State Department offi- 
cials was arrested in Santa Fe Saturday. The 
Treaty, signed in 1848, is considered by some 
Mexican-Americans as validating their claim 
to some Southwestern land.) 

“We hold the Justice Department respon- 
sible for the lily-white leadership of trade 
unions that is allowed to exclude blacks and 
Puerto Ricans and Mexican-Americans from 
the construction industry.” 

Robert Pulcher, of Kentucky said: 

“We want equal education. Our schools 
are still segregated. Too much power still 
rests in the hands of the local school boards. 
Even us poor white are mobilizing today.” 

IT’S THE STRUCTURE 

A follower of Malcolm X offered the only 
words of understanding to the Attorney Gen- 
eral. He said, “Friend, it’s not your fault 
... You're just hung up in the structure.” 

The bearded man then called on the Rev. 
Ralph D. Abernathy, president of the South- 
ern Christian Leadership Conference, and 
the Rev. Andrew Young, SCLC vice president, 
to “stop fat-mouthing” and to start “pick- 
ing this buzzard clean.” 

“This is war,” he said. “This is a time to 
stop clapping and start thinking. I’m for 
nonviolence till you put your hand on me.” 

Mr. Young leaped to the microphone and 
answered: “Mr. Attorney General, as you 
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can see, some of our problems are showing, 
too. We of the Poor People’s Campaign have 
come together as one family, but we haven’t 
worked out our living arrangements yet.” 

Mr. Abernathy added: “Nothing would 
please this Government, this inactive Con- 
gress, these do-nothing Cabinet Ministers 
more, than if we spend our energies fighting 
each other.” 

MAKING PROGRESS 


The Attorney General closed the meeting 
by saying: 

“You have spoken, and we've listened 
within our abilities ... We are making prog- 
ress, if you cared to see it. . We all know 
that words and laws alone can’t make the 
massive changes ni to gain equal- 
ity . . . It is really a question of will for the 
American people. 

“Our laws intend equality for all, and if 
we don’t have it, that proves that man is not 
the most efficient or effective creature. I can 
only tell you, we will do our best.” 

Secretary of Labor W. Willard Wirtz, who 
spent more than two hours with Mr. Aber- 
nathy and his contingent, heard Cleveland 
Robinson, of the Negro-American Labor As- 
sociation, ask for a $2.50-an-hour minimum 
wage. 

Robinson also insisted that Government 
contracts be more strictly denied to em- 
ployers who discriminate against minority 
workers. 

An unemployed coal miner from West Vir- 
ginia described a Training Program in which 
the miner spent six months learning car- 
pentry from “a school-teacher who couldn’t 
cut his way out of a paper bag.” The miner, 
who has 15 children, is still unemployed. 

Myrtle Brown, of Quitman County, Miss., 
the poorest county in the United States, said 
that she had no hope of finding a job, and 
there wasn’t enough food coming into the 
house to feed her five children. 

We're in rags. My children don’t have 
shoes to go to school with. They talk about 
a free lunch program at school, but we 
haven't seen that in Quitman County.” 

Minnie Scurloch of Sumner, Miss., echoed 
Mrs. Brown’s statements, Mrs. Scurloch, the 
mother of ten children, said her husband, a 
tractor driver, was paid $1.10 an hour, but 
when it rained he didn’t get paid at all. 

“We don't know anything about any min- 
a wage down in the Delta country,” she 

George Wiley, who heads the National 
Welfare Rights Association, asked Secretary 
Wirtz to develop legislation calling for a 
guaranteed annual income “so that people 
don’t have to go on starving right now.” 

He urged that massive funds be funneled 
to grassroots organizations, like those repre- 
sented in the Poor People’s Campaign. “Give 
us the money so we can do the work our- 
selves. We can clear the slums and set up 
day-care centers and do what needs to be 
done for our own people.” 

A Puerto Rican who lives in New York 
complained that testing procedures discrimi- 
nate against Spanish-speaking people, and 
those from cultures outside the mainstream 
of America life. “One test I took asked me 
what wine I would drink with blue fish,” 
he said. 

INDIAN SPOKESMAN 

An Indian woman from Oklahoma talked 
of school dropouts and unemployment on 
Indian reservations in her State. 

“My son can get work all right,” she said. 
“He can pitch hay for 2 cents a bale. 

“We don't want Government handouts. 
We want work. We don’t want bosses telling 
us they won't hire us because we're Indians. 

“And we don’t like having to beg for what 
was once ours, after all.” 

Mr. Abernathy interjected at that point. 
“I hope you're not asking for all of it back,” 
he said, gently. 

The Secretary of Labor concluded the 
meeting at 6:15 p.m., by saying that he 
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was “glad you came and glad you spoke like 
you did. 

“You ask for actions, not words, and I’m 
going to honor that. Thank you for coming.” 


[From the Washington eo Post, Apr. 29, 
1968 


NEGRO MILITANTS FORCE IMMIGRANT To CLOSE 
His Grocery STORE 


(By Claudia Levy) 


When Henry Walczak says he's living on 
borrowed time, he’s not talking about the 
black militants whose pickets have forced 
him to close his 14th Street market. He is 
thinking instead of Poland and Russia, of 
World War II and the Minsk ghetto. 

“The Germans couldn’t kill me,” he says. 
“I was lucky.” 

But at 56, Henry Walczak faces the loss of 
his P & G Market without the faith that has 
kept him on top of his trouble in the past. 
Short, with powerful arms, a ruddy Slavic 
complexion and direct blue eyes, he says he 
was, until two weeks ago, “the boss” at 3404 
14th st. nw. 

When one casual customer, who later 
turned up as a picket for a group called 
“Build Black,” told Walczak we'll chase you 
out—we don’t need you,” Walczak scoffed at 
him. Sundays, the storekeeper said, neigh- 
borhood men who were his friends during 
the week would drink and boast of how he 
was going to be forced to move. 

But he was known to help people out and 
claims that in his five years near the corner 
of 14th and Monroe Streets the small store 
had never suffered a break-in or a holdup. 

“They respected him,” says his wife. She 
is a one-woman Greek chorus to his narra- 
tive, emotional, her eyes worried. She has 
never felt secure in the store and it is her 
husband whom the neighborhood knows bet- 
ter. 

The P & G, one of the few white-owned 
businesses on the east side of that block, lost 
its front window, its more valuable stock 
and several machines to the looters earlier 
this month. Walczak feels the presences of 
tenants on the second floor helped save the 
place from being burned. He was able to re- 
open soon after. 

He says after the riots subsided he assured 
several local residents that as long as he 
was there they were not going to starve. 

But two weeks after the trouble broke out, 
his militant customer was back, this time 
with friends, carrying a hand lettered sign 
reading No more mom and pop stores.” 
Walczak says the man, whom police identify 
as a member of “Build Black” from a few 
doors away, stopped people as they tried to 
enter the store. Presently, the store was 
devoid of customers. 

The police came, but say the man was 
only picketing and not subject to arrest. 
Next day, the picketer was back, but Walc- 
zak had already begun to move out, despite 
an offer from the 10th Precinct for round- 
the-clock surveillance. 

“I didn’t have any other choice. I told 
the police ‘your intentions are good, but 
there's nothing you can do.“ 

He may try to open another store outside 
the District, but his lease has a year to run. 
He will probably start looking for a job, 
he said, just as he did when he immigrated 
here after the war. He has two sons, both stu- 
dents. 

The Walczaks feel their prices were no dif- 
ferent than the other independents, all high- 
ly competitive but unable to match most 
chain store prices. But they say anti-semi- 
tism is a traditional attitude along 14th 
Street. 

“A little kid, three years old,” Mrs. Walczak 
measures the distance off the floor, she comes 
in and says “her mother told her to go buy 
candy at the white Jew store.” 

“I’m not a racist,” says Walczak. “I was 
raised to believe in people. But I'm not com- 
ing back. They told us it’s not over yet.” 
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* 
[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
Apr. 30, 1968] 
Poor PEOPLE'S DRIVE CONTINUES SESSIONS 
WITH CABINET AIDES 


(By Charles Conconi) 


The Poor People’s Campaign entered its 
second day here today with the demonstra- 
tors picking up some of the appointments 
they missed yesterday, but still determined 
not to hurry. 

The campaign, led by the Southern Chris- 
tian Leadership Conference, ran hours be- 
hind schedule yesterday with the committee 
of 100 demonstrators keeping cabinet mem- 
bers waiting for hours and skipping a sched- 
uled meeting with Secretary of State, Dean 
Rusk. 

But the SCLC leaders were not concerned. 
They had launched a campaign of the na- 
tion’s poor that surprised even its sponsors; 
and the poor they had brought to Washing- 
ton were doing their own talking. 


TELL IT LIKE IT IS 


As the first day wore on in the drive, which 
promises to bring thousands of demonstra- 
tors to Washington “for as long as is neces- 
sary,” the leadership became less concerned 
about making schedules than in giving the 
demonstrators an opportunity to speak. 

At the Departments of Agriculture, Labor 
and Justice, the Rev, Ralph Abernathy, cam- 
paign leader, read the basic written demands 
and then allowed the demonstrators “to tell 
it like it is,” a phrase heard constantly 
throughout the day. 

And at the Office of Economic Opportu- 
nity, some 50 poor people told officials, “You 
have failed us,” in an invective-filled session 
that suggested that the drive is counting on 
lung-power to further its goals. 


OFFICIALS KEPT WAITING 


The Cabinet members, who had waited as 
long as four hours as in the case of Atty. 
Gen. Ramsey Clark, sat through the lengthy 
speeches and emotional presentations of 
speakers representing Mexican-Americans, 
Puerto Ricans, Appalachian whites and In- 
dians, as well as Negroes. 

The first phase of the campaign, planned 
by the late Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., 
created much enthusiasm among the SCLC 
staff members that many could be seen talk- 
ing to each other, smiling and saying with 
surprise, “We gotta movement going.” 

At a massive five-hour rally in the John 
Wesley AME Church last night, Abernathy, 
King’s successor, described the day as “great” 
but was angry about accounts that the day’s 
schedule had been confusing. 

“I want to set the record straight,” he 
declared. “It did not begin late or in confu- 
sion. We have been waiting on the white man 
for some 350 years.” 

The nearly 2,000 persons crowded in the 
church and spilling onto the sidewalks 
shouted their approval. One shouted, “Sock 
it to him.” 

EXCUSES RULED OUT 


“Are you getting it down?” Abernathy 
shouted to the press. “We decided today we 
are going to let him wait on us. I saw no rea- 
son for giving any excuse for being two hours 
late.” 

Abernathy said he loved the press and 
gently chided his followers for being rough 
on the television cameramen earlier in ne 
evening when the group threatened to throw 
the cameras out if the crews didn’t start film- 
ing a white woman from Alabama who was 
charging that poor whites in the South beat 
and murder Negroes with impunity. 

Abernathy referred to “the debate on Capi- 
tol Hill” deciding “whether to let us come to 
Washington,” and said he wasn’t worried be- 
cause, “This is a democracy. We are here to- 
day 200 strong; two weeks from now we will 
be here 5,000 strong.” 

In Congress yesterday several members 
spoke out against the demonstrations which 
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SCLC promises to start in Washington late 
next month after several caravans of demon- 
strators come to the city from throughout 
the nation. 

Sen. Robert C. Byrd, D-W.Va., urged 
Abernathy to call the demonstrations off and 
urged administration officials to “apply every 
ounce of persuasion” to have them canceled. 


RESOLUTION OFFERED 


Reps. Alton Lennon, D-N.C., and William 
Colmer, D-Miss., cosponsored a resolution to 
put Congress on record in opposition to the 
issuance of camping permits for the 
marchers. 

The organizers of the campaign threaten 
to bring some 5,000 or more persons here by 
May 18 and to house them in a tent and 
“shanty” town on the Mall or other federal or 
city park property. 

Rep. Albert Watson, R-S.C., introduced a 
bill requiring the marchers to post a bond 
to cover potential property damage and the 
cost of police, fire and sanitation workers as- 
signed because of the demonstrations. 

Rep. O. C. Fisher, D-Tex., charged in a 
House speech that “the invading hordes 
heading this war“ will leave “crime, im- 
morality, bloodshed, arson, looting and vio- 
lence” in their path. 

Abernathy’s answer to the congressmen 
was the standard, We ain't gonna let nobody 
turn us around. . . we is gonna build a 
shanty town—a City of Hope . we have 
come here to stay until the Congress does 
something about poverty.” 

Abernathy predicted today would be as 
slow as yesterday because he has told the 
demonstrators who are talking to distin- 
guished members of the Cabinet to take their 
time. 

WAR SPENDING HIT 

“Don’t look for big words . . . don’t try to 
make the subject correspond with the pred- 
icate,” Abernathy said he told the speakers. 

He said the demonstrators would tell Rusk 
today the people are tired of billions of dol- 
lars being spent to kill “little brown men in 
Vietnam,” and the billions spent to send 
black men there who can’t buy a house 
when they come home.” 

To the thundering stomping, shouting, 
ovation of the church audience, Abernathy 
said King had a dream, but that if Ameri- 
cans thought King was tough, they should 
wait until they see Abernathy. “We gonna 
turn America upside down,” he said. 

Abernathy was hoarse when he ended his 
speech with the same ending King used in his 
famous address to the 1963 March on Wash- 
ington— Free at last free at last 
thank God Almighty ... I'm free at last” 

Before Abernathy spoke, the Rev Walter 
E. Fauntroy, vice chairman of the District 
council and an SCLC official, brought the 
demonstrators up to repeat the angry and 
emotional speeches they had given to Cabi- 
net heads and at the Office of Economic 
Opportunity earlier in the day. 

Fauntroy said the movement had started 
something and that the speeches of the poor 
were “good for the soul of America.” 

FREE FOOD STAMPS ASKED 


Earlier in the day, the demonstrators had 
told the Cabinet heads that they weren’t 
satisfied with the help the poor was getting 
and demanded a number of changes. 

They asked for such things as free food 
stamps for those too poor to buy them; 
legislation against school discrimination and 
vigorous enforcement of the new open hous- 
ing law, and a ban against farm laborers im- 
ported from Mexico. 

Unlike an earlier meeting with Atty. Gen. 
Clark, which was closed to the press, OEO 
officials and campaign leaders agreed to open 
their session. 

The atmosphere was the same at both 
meetings, press or no press. According to one 
observer’s account of the session with Clark, 
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a demonstrator walked up to Clark and 
harangued him, wagging a finger under his 
nose, while Abernathy struggled to regain 
command. 

The group at OEO, which met with Ber- 
trand M. Harding, acting director of the 
agency, in an eighth-floor conference room 
at 19th and M Streets NW, began with a 
restrained statement that the group had 
come to OEO “with a heavy and bitter heart“ 
because OEO was the agency “supposedly 
created especially to serve the poor and give 
them the power and the money to speak 
and to act for themselves. You failed us.” 

KNOW WHO I AM 

Ray Robinson Jr., who said he had worked 
at Neighborhood Center No. 1 of the United 
Planning Organization but quit because 
UPO was just “jiving,” declared, I'm not 
insecure no more. I know who I am. I have 
taken an oath, OEO. I have taken an oath of 
poverty. You can’t buy me.” 

Robinson told Harding, who faced him at 
the opposite end of a long table, “We come 
to educate you, boy. I'm looking directly 
down this table at you. You don’t know what 
to do. If you don’t know what to do get out 
of the way.” OEO should be turned over to 
poor people, he said, 

Robinson, who began his remarks by de- 
claring, “I’m nonviolent until somebody 
touch me,” concluded after a discourse on 
the perfidy of white men, including Euro- 
peans, “I’m dangerous and you better kill 
me. You better kill me now. I’m ready to 
die.” 

Harding told the group at the end of the 
session, “I would like you to know this is 
not the first time a group almost exactly 
like this has met in this room.” 


THE LAST TIME 


Miss Linda Cusumano, 23, of New York, 
shouted, “This is the last time. He had the 
nerve to say that!” 

Harding said he welcomed the opportunity 
to respond to criticism in 10 days, which all 
department and agency heads being visited 
are being asked to do. 

“I hope you will listen with as much sin- 
cerity and willingness as we listened to you. 
We are working together toward the same 
goals,” he said. 

Another campaigner called out to ask if 
OEO would endorse the Poor People’s Cam- 
paign. Harding replied, “I told you I was 
happy to see you and our objectives are the 
same.” 

The activities of the campaign are ex- 
pected to reach their climax on May 30, 
when a massive march, similar to the 1963 
march on Washington, will be held. 

After that, the campaign leaders threaten 
to engage in vigorous acts of civil disobedi- 
ence until some of their demands are met, 
[From the Washington (D.C.) Daily News, 

Apr. 30, 1968] 
TEN Days To ANSWER DEMANDS: MARCH GOES 
TO HILL 
(By David Holmberg) 

The Poor People’s Campaign began yes- 
terday with a shabbily dressed migrant 
worker from New York state standing in an 
Agriculture Department courtyard and 
speaking of her home: “a discarded city bus 
with tinderbox roofs and kerosene stoves— 
the kind of housing that we must call an 
instrument of torture.” 

It began with Rev. Ralph Abernathy 
emerging from a two-hour meeting with the 
Attorney General, and a reporter shouting 
“Dr. King. , then catching himself, and 
Rev. Abernathy speaking as tho Dr. King 
were still at his side: “We were very, very 
gratified by this meeting . . . I know that Dr. 
King could not have been more happy...” 

It began with the strains of “We Shall 
Overcome” echoing thru the halls of the 
Agriculture. 
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It began with the voices of the poor speak- 
ing with the eloquence born of experience; 
with the short, harrassed-looking man still 
groping his way toward the rebuilding of a 
life and a movement without the man he 
had always called “my leader.” 

The voices of the poor were heard, pri- 
marily, in the Agriculture Department court- 
yard, Employes looked down from flag-draped 
balconies on a poor white from West Virginia, 
an Oklahoma Indian, an elderly Negro from 
Sunflower County, Mississippi who said she 
was a neighbor of Sen. Eastland; the migrant 
worker from New York, 

They stood by the courtyard and 
out their grievances. The West Virginian 
spoke of poverty money “controlled by the 
power structure, by the politicians, Should 
these people set themselves up as gods and 
say who shall live and who shall die?” The 
Mississippi woman said that “we've been told 
we'd get food, but we haven't got it. We're 
2 of waiting, we're tired of begging, we're 

Sd. 

Rev. Abernathy told everyone to applaud 
each of the speakers, and then mustered 
one of his strongest statements about the 
nature of the campaign. We are not going 
to engage in rhetoric,” he said “We are go- 
ing to back up our words with the most mili- 
tant non-violent direct action that has ever 
taken place in this country.” 

Already at Agriculture, Rev. Abernathy was 
running two hours late, and he continued 
the pattern thru the day. He made cabinet 
Officials wait for hours, he made reporters 
wait for hours. The latter were openly bitter; 
the former’s public feelings were restrained, 
their private ones unknown. Today Rev. Aber- 
nathy takes his campaign to congressional 
leaders, and they will probably have to wait, 
too, for the people who say they have waited 
all their lives. 

By the time they reached the Justice De- 
partment, Attorney General Ramsey Clark 
had been waiting for them for five hours. 
He sat for another two hours and listened 
while the poor unburdened themselves of the 
bitterness of their plight. 

Karen Allen, a Philadelphia meat wrapper, 
said, “You look down on people who live off 
welfare. You say how could we be poor and 
look so fat ... we eat boiled potatoes for 
breakfast, fried for lunch, baked for dinner 
sure you get fat.“ 

The only friendly words that the Attorney 
General heard came from a bearded follower 
of Malcolm X, who said: “Friend, it’s not your 
fault, you're just hung up in the structure.” 

After informing Mr. Clark that they wanted 
him to help them end job discrimination by 
labor unions and employes, speed-up school 
de-segregation and strengthen enforcement 
of open housing laws, the group went on to 
the Labor Department where they presented 
Secretary Wiliard Wirtz with a set of de- 
mands that included larger grants for job 
training and stronger enforcement of fair- 
employment regulations. 

“We have had a beautiful day. . . we ac- 
complished our purpose ... which is to 
shake up the do-nothing honkies in govern- 
ment,” Rev. Abernathy reportedly said after 
the meeting with Mr. Clark. 

He warned, however, that cabinet officials 
would be given 10 days to study the demands. 
“Then we will be back—not 150 as today but 
with 3000 to 5000 strong. And then we will 
demand answers.” 


[From the Washington, (D.C.) Daily News, 
Apr. 30, 1968] 
FREEDOM SONGS AND PLEAS: We Have Hap A 
BEAUTIFUL Day TODAY 
(By Samuel Stafford) 

During the day yesterday, it was a time of 
confrontation for the Poor People’s Cam- 
paign marchers, but at night, in the friendly 
confines of the John Wesley A.M.E. Zion 
Church on 14th-st nw, it was a time for 
solidarity. 
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“We have had a beautiful day today,” the 
Rev. Walter Fauntroy told assembled Ne- 
groes and whites. 

The poor people thought so, too. For many 
of them, the march has been an eye-opener. 

A lady from New York's lower East Side 
took the microphone to say, This is the 
first time I’ve ever held the hands of an 
Indian and a southerner.” 

“I feel here for the first time I do have 
some people I can talk to,” an American In- 
dian told the lustily-cheering crowd. “We 
have a bond. . . poverty.” 

Rudolph Gonzalez, a Mexican-American, 
said, "Today I saw the beauty and natural 
honesty of the poor of all races. . these 
are our people now.” 

A peppery elderly lady from Baltimore 
drew understanding nods when she said, 
“We get a little check . . but you know, 
the landlord beats the mailman to our 
house.” 

An Alabama white braved scattered hoots, 
then was cheered when she chronicled her 
conversion from racist to marcher. Another 
Indian spokesman spoke words with mean- 
ing to Negroes and Puerto Ricans. 

“I'm tired of being the white man’s In- 
dian,” he said. “I want to be a man. I want 
to be myself. I'm getting tired of being told 
I’m a good Indian if I keep quiet. 

“This is the first time I’ve seen all my 
brothers together .. .” 

Brotherhood, Exuberant solidarity. Dis- 
covery by big-city black men that Indians 
and Mexican-Americans are in the same 
boat. Discovery by Indians that Puerto Rican 
grape pickers live in chicken coops.... 

Freedom songs were belted out with spirit 
and vigorous hand-clapping. A white nun 
clapped, too, but soundlessly, as tho she 
wanted to join in, but wondered if it would 
look right. 

The Rev. Ralph Abernathy, hoarse after 
a day of talking, made it clear that he is now 
THE leader of the South Christian Leader- 
ship Conference, and that Dr. Martin Lu- 
ther King Jr. had not intended for him to 
be a figurehead. 

He said his group might keep Cabinet 
members waiting today and tomorrow as it 
did yesterday, adding, “We've been waiting 
on the white man 350 years ... (now) we're 
going to let him wait on us.” 

With Dr. King’s father and brother, the 
Rev. A. D. King looking on, the Rev. Aber- 
nathy said white America thought Martin 
Luther King “was rough and tough so they 
thought they would assassinate him. 

“But got news for them. You see under 
Martin Luther King’s leadership, we were 
going to shake America . . but under Ralph 
Abernathy’s leadership we're going to turn 
it upside down.” 

He was wildly cheered and the loudest 
cheers came from the poor people of diverse 
races and ethnic groups who seemed to have 
found they have more in common than they 
thought. 


A REPUBLICAN POSITION IN THE 
FIELD OF AGING 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, this 
year’s report of the Senate Special Com- 
mittee on Aging, transmitted to the Sen- 
ate yesterday, includes a statement of 
minority views signed by Senators FRANK 
CARLSON, WINSTON L. Prouty, HIRAM L. 
Fone, JACK MILLER, THRUSTON B. MORTON, 
CLIFFORD P. HANSEN, and myself. 

The report contains much information. 
I suggest that attention of every Mem- 
ber of the Senate be given to both the 
majority and minority statements. 

The minority views reaffirm positions 
taken in earlier minority reports. These 
advocated a wide range of improvements 
in both economic measures and a variety 
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of special services on behalf of older 
Americans. 

We have chosen to concentrate our 
attention this year, however, on three 
proposals which we feel deserve highest 
national priority. 

These three recommendations, all of 
which are directed at economic problems 
of older persons, call for early action 
on, first, changes in Federal fiscal policies 
to stop inflation, the older American’s 
public enemy No. 1; second, provision 
of automatic social security benefit in- 
creases based on rising living costs; and, 
third, a nonpartisan, comprehensive 
study in depth of economic problems of 
older people—for the present and the fu- 
ture. Such study should include a com- 
prehensive review of the Social Security 
Act, private pensions, employment op- 
portunities and impediments, tax laws, 
and all other economic aspects of aging. 

It should be noted that each of these 
three has been endorsed also by the Re- 
publican national coordinating com- 
mittee. 

Because of its brevity, and its impor- 
tance to every Member of the Congress, 
I request unanimous consent for repro- 
duction of the minority report at the con- 
clusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Our statement, I be- 
lieve, makes clear the rationale for giving 
these three recommendations highest 
priority. I would like to make some per- 
sonal observations, however, about our 
proposal for a nonpartisan or bipartisan 
study of the social security system, pri- 
vate pensions, old age assistance and 
other factors in the economics of aging. 

It was my privilege, as a young Mem- 
ber of Congress, to vote in favor of the 
original Social Security Act. Iam equally 
proud of my support of every subsequent 
amendment adopted by the Congress. 

I hope and expect to vote for additional 
social security improvements in the 
future. 

I have become increasingly disturbed, 
however, by the fact that social security, 
like Topsy, “has just growed.” 

The patchwork quilt development of 
social security during the past 30 years 
has created inequities which need correc- 
tion. New concepts for its improvement 
may also deserve attention. 

My interest and that of other members 
of the minority, is in the strongest, most 
effective social security system possible— 
one which will fully stand the test of 
time. 

There has been no thorough study of 
social security since its creation. Times 
have changed. So have needs. 

The past 20 years have seen great 
growth in private pension programs. I 
believe we need a strong private pension 
system in American complementary to 
the social security system—a much bet- 
ter system tomorrow than today. 

There have been, during these past 30 
years, shifts in employment patterns. In- 
creasing length of life and better health 
themselves, have changed budgetary 
needs of older Americans, All of these 
matters deserve careful scrutiny. 

We need to take a new, penetrating 
look at social security, private pensions 
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and all other economic elements in ag- 
ing, if we are to develop truly adequate 
and fair retirement income policies. The 
time to begin is now. 

It is most gratifying for me to join 
with other minority members of the com- 
mittee in this important study proposal. 

For the balance of my position, I am 
happy to stand on the minority report 


which follows: 4 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON AGING REPORT—MI- 
NoRITY Views OF MESSRS, DIRKSEN, CARL- 
SON, Prouty, FoNG, MILLER, MORTON, AND 
HANSEN 


INTRODUCTION 


Previous minority reports of the Special 
Committee on Aging have all endorsed (a) 
improvements in old age, survivors, and dis- 
ability insurance under the social security 
system, (b) Federal support of special services 
to the aged where needed, (c) better Federal- 
State economic assistance to the elderly in 
greatest need, (d) removal of older people as 
far as possible from treatment as public wel- 
fare cases, (e) stimulation of private efforts 
to improve the social and economic situation 
among senior citizens, and (f) effective Fed- 
eral executive and legislative action to cut 
the devastating losses by older Americans 
through inflation. 

Underlying these minority policy positions 
has always been a deep and abiding concern 
for older persons. We reaffirm now our belief 
that older Americans should be given full 
opportunity to share in America’s bounty 
with dignity and independence. 

While a recapitulation of earlier minority 
recommendations appears elsewhere in this 
statement, for most it hardly seems n 
to repeat our previously published detailed 
comments. We have elected instead to con- 
centrate on 3 major points. 

Nothing in this decision should be inter- 
preted as changing any of our previous posi- 
tions. We urge as a matter of priority now, 
however, that special and most serious con- 
sideration be given to: 

1. Immediate development and imple- 
mentation of effective Federal fiscal policies 
to stop the accelerating inflation—the most 
common source of trouble for older Ameri- 
cans; 

2. Provision of automatic social security 
benefit increases based on escalation in liv- 
ing costs; and 

3. Initiation of a comprehensive non- 
partisan review-in-depth of the social secu- 
rity system, private pensions, tax laws, em- 
ployment opportunities and related elements 
in the economy of aging to the ends that— 

(a) no older American shall suffer want 
or loss of dignity; 

(b) the social security system’s integrity 
shall be reassured for the benefit of both 
present and future generations; 

(c) necessary burdens on the young for 
support of the old will be compatible with 
principles of fairness and social justice, and 

(d) any inequities in public and private ef- 
forts to provide decent retirement income 
will be corrected in the most intelligent pos- 
sible manner with minimum delay. 

As in the past, we continue our view that 
while special services to meet a variety of 
unique needs among the Nation's older pop- 
ulation deserve support, the most serious 
problems of older Americans are economic 
and are related to achievement and preserva- 
tion of adequate income. 

INFLATION—ECONOMIC PUBLIC ENEMY NO, 1 

Minority members of this Committee have 
repeatedly taken the lead in recognizing that 
the most serious sources of problems among 
all older Americans is the massive loss of real 
income through inflation. 

We maintain, with wide support from eco- 
nomic experts, that control of inflation can 
only be achieved through Federal policies 
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which are fiscally sound, and by roll call votes 
of members of Congress which are consistent 
with such policies. 

The record of the Republican membership 
measures up to these requirements. 

We have emphasized that a sound dollar 
demands cuts in unnecessary and wasteful 
expenditures which have characterized re- 
cent Democratic-controlled Congresses and 
the present national administration. Fur- 
ther priorities for spending programs must 
be established—a basic principle of good 
government which has been absent under the 
present administration. 

We are compelled to reiterate our concern 
for reduction in and postponement of un- 
justifiable or low priority Federal expendi- 
tures. It is absolutely n to put an 
end to rising public deficits and debt, which 
lay the foundation for inflation and high 
interest rates. 

The record since our last report has al- 
ready shown increasing erosion of the dol- 
lar’s value. It has become commonplace to 
speak of today’s U.S. money as a 40 cent 
dollar. 

There is no place in this serious problem 
for levity, but we cannot help but agree with 
the late and venerable comedian, Ed Wynn, 
who said, “What this country needs is a good 
5 cent nickel.” 

The danger is that, unless those in con- 
trol of our Federal government live up to 
economic policies which include a stable 
dollar, we may some day come to a 5 cent 
dollar. 

Almost all citizens are hurt by rising costs 
of living. Only the very wealthy escape. No 
single group suffers more, however, than 
older Americans. 

While some employed persons derive some 
relief through wage increases, there are 
many who do not. A high percentage of the 
over 3 million employed persons over 65 
are to be found in the latter group. Even 
when increases do occur, their delay often 
makes it impossible to recoup the inflation- 
created losses. 

Farmers, of course, have been confronted 
with falling prices for their products while 
prices of goods and materials they must buy 
have risen sharply. This has special signi- 
ficance to a discussion of inflation’s impact 
on the aging because so many of our nation’s 
farms are operated by persons in the older 
age brackets. It should be remembered that 
half the nation’s poor live in rural areas. 

In earlier minority reports of this Com- 
mittee, we made estimates of possible in- 
flation-created losses to older people in terms 
of probable percentages and total dollar re- 
ductions in purchasing power. Our predic- 
tions of substantial losses have been con- 
firmed. Much to our regret, indeed, actual 
injury to older people far exceeded our 
predictions. 

Cost of living inflation during the past 
year amounted to nearly 4 percent. Virtually 
no economist expects a lower rate of infia- 
tion during the next 12 months. Most experts 
predict a greater loss in dollar values, rang- 
ing to as much as 5 percent or more. 

The record of $10 billion cost of living in- 
flation during the first 3 months of 1968 
bears out these predictions. 

Based on an estimated 1968 annual pur- 
chasing power of over $40 billion among 
persons past 65, a 4 percent inflation would 
produce purchasing power loss to these citi- 
zens of roughly $1.6 billion per year. A 5 per- 
cent inflation would cost them over $2 billion 
per year. 

When these losses are translated into in- 
dividual personal terms, they become even 
more significant. Living standard prospects 
for the person now 65, with roughly 14 years 
of life expectancy, become dim if this infia- 
tionary spiral is not stopped. 

The greatest injury is suffered by people 
with the lowest incomes. The bulk of these 
persons are to be found among the most el- 
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derly and among single and widowed women 
who often must face life alone. 

Even the present national administration, 
whose own policies have contributed so se- 
verely to losses in dollar values, has begun 
to express alarm at current and future 
threats of greater inflation. Regrettably these 
words of alarm have yet to be followed by 
meaningful deeds. 

In the face of our Viet Nam problem, which 
may yet impose even more serious demands 
on the Nation, it hardly ig mara noe to 
simply call for an increase in tax 

There must be some real belt-tightening 
with reference to lowest priority expenditures 
and vigorous efforts to eliminate unnecessary 
expenditures and waste. 

Lip service to these needs is not enough. 
Nor are “budget cuts” which are little more 
than promises against budget increases. 
There must be action now—and it must aim 
at eliminating all the fat in our govern- 
mental programs. 

An example of national administration at- 
titudes is afforded by what has happened 
since the “freeze” on the number of Federal 
civilian employees. Since 1966 when the 
“freeze” became effective, the number of Fed- 
eral civilian employees has risen by almost 
200,000, The national administration’s budg- 
et for next year requests a further addition of 
55,600 Federal employees. 

The Democratic controlled Congress and 
national administration cannot divest them- 
selves of responsibility for this, which, in 
itself, has been a substantial factor in the 
inflationary spiral. 

We recognize the vast responsibilities the 
Federal government has toward its citizens 
and their special needs. We have supported 
and will support programs which effectively 
address themselves to such needs. We insist, 
however, that sensible priorities must be set 
within the context of sound fiscal policies. 

We take this position in the interest of all 
the people. As members of the Committee on 
Aging, however, we feel a special need to pro- 
tect the economic security of older Ameri- 
cans. Inflation is the No. 1 enemy of such 
security. It must be brought under control 
at the Federal level, not through words, but 
through action. 


AUTOMATIC SOCIAL SECURITY BENEFIT INCREASES 


While a stable dollar is the major long- 
range need to protect older Americans and 
others who must depend on relatively fixed 
incomes, we feel immediate action is re- 
quired to provide help to these persons 
against ravages of inflation. 

Adoption of our proposal to provide auto- 
matic increases in social security benefits 
equal to rises in living costs would be a ma- 
jor step in that direction. 

As introduced and supported by scores of 
minority members in the House and Senate 
during the 89th and 90th Congresses, such 
an amendment to social security would pro- 
vide that whenever the consumer price in- 
dex goes up by a specified percentage, then 
Old Age, Survivors and Disability Insurance 
benefits would be increased in an equal per- 
centage. This proposal has strong endorse- 
ment by the Republican National Coordi- 
nating Committee. 

This improvement in the Social Security 
Act recommends itself on several counts. 

Its implementation would require no in- 
crease in social security tax rates. We be- 
lieve, as we think most older Americans do, 
that social security taxes, which fall pri- 
marily on the young and middle-aged, should 
not become an unbearable burden. 

Our concern for the tax level is only in 
part related to immediate needs of workers— 
with responsibility for rearing and educat- 
ing youngsters on whom our Nation's future 
depends, It also relates to our desire for 
preservation of OASDI as an effective instru- 
ment which will stand the test of time. 

Economists and other students of social 
insurance have voiced the opinion that a 
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point can be reached when the burdens of 
social security taxes might jeopardize the 
whole system. We do not choose to be a party 
to such a misfortune. Experience in other 
countries suggests that such fears may have 
justification in fact. 

The most important argument for auto- 
matic cost-of-living increases in social se- 
curity benefits, of course, is the help it would 
give to older people. 

Most older Americans are relatively de- 
fenseless against higher living costs pro- 
duced by the inflationary spiral. The Federal 
government’s actions have been the primary 
source of this problem. It appears equitable 
and fair that that government should pro- 
vide at least some relief to persons who are 
victims of its fiscal policies. 

That such help should be available to the 
retiree as soon as he is hit by the dollar 
value loss appears equally appropriate. He 
should not have to wait 1, 2, 5 years for such 
relief through general amendments to the 
Social Security Act. This is especially so 
when such increases often fail to compen- 
sate fully for changes in living costs anyway. 

It is regrettable, but true, that many of 
the elderly simply cannot wait. Some are 
of most advanced age and may not even 
live to get the benefit of increase “prom- 
ises.” A high percentage of these extremely 
old people are ones with lowest resources. 

We believe that compassion, equity, and 
common sense demand that we stop making 
older people wait until some future Con- 
gress chooses to compensate them for social 
security benefit losses created by inflation. 

This is the most compelling reason for our 
support of the automatic adjustment in 
OASDI benefits based on consumer price 
levels. 

It is also true, however, that such an auto- 
matic provision would tend to reassure the 
worker, whose taxes now support the pro- 
gram, that he will not be short-changed 
when he reaches retirement age. 

Adoption of social security cost-of-living 
increases on an automatic basis is by no 
means offered by us as a sole answer to the 
problems of older people. Other improve- 
ments in the social security system, many 
of which we have discussed in previous mi- 
nority reports, also deserve action. 

It should be noted further that such a 
social security amendment cannot meet the 
basic problems created by inflation. After 
all, less than one-third of the money in- 
come received by persons past 65 is derived 
from OASDI payments. This underscores the 
absolute necessity of effective action to stop 
inflation across the board. 


NONPARTISAN ECONOMICS OF AGING STUDY 


Older Americans’ incomes are derived from 
a variety of sources, each of which must be 
considered in developing national policies to 
assure income adequacy in later years. This 
is one of the several major reasons that 
prompt us to urge most strongly that a com- 
prehensive study in depth of the whole eco- 
nomics of aging be made as soon as possible. 

Such a study should be conducted in a 
manner completely removed from partisan 
politics. 

It should involve, in addition to a balanced 
team of qualified economists, representatives 
from other social and scientific disciplines 
with knowledge of the elderly’s problems, In- 
cluded among such experts undoubtedly 
would be many who qualify as “senior 
citizens.” 

The scope of such a study should be com- 
prehensive and should be related to both 
long range opportunities and needs and to 
immediate problems among our older pop- 
ulation. 

The study should try to determine realis- 
tically the probable budgetary requirements 
of older persons now and in the future. 
Related to this must be consideration of 
health, medical, and educational progress 
which may create an older population in the 
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future as different from today’s as today’s 
is different from the elderly of 1900. 

A meaningful economic survey most cer- 
tainly would direct careful attention to the 
contributory social security system, private 
pensions, government pensions, old age 
assistance programs, employment opportu- 
nities and all other sources of income for 
older Americans. 

It is our hope that the study would pro- 
vide a sound base for formulation of national 
policies which would achieve our common 
goal of decent living standards with dignity 
for every elderly person. 

Ideally the study should be undertaken by 
@ recognized economic research institution or 
bureau, of which there are several. Preferably 
it would be financed by one of the large, in- 
dependent foundations now dedicated to im- 
partial improvements in our society, 

Should such a privately sponsored study 
appear impractical, an alternative approach 
could be creation by Congress of a bi-partisan 
commission similar to the successful Hoover 
Commission, created during the Truman ad- 
ministration, to develop recommendations for 
improvements in Federal government opera- 
tions. 

It has been 30 years since full operation 
of the social security system began. At no 
time since has there been a thorough re- 
examination of its purposes, operation and 
total effect on the American people. We be- 
lieve such an examination is needed to make 
certain that social security serves our people 
as they want and deserve. 

No one would deny, least of all members 
of Congress most deeply involved with such 
legislation, there we have seen 30 years of 
patching, shoring-up, and expansion of 
social security in a piecemeal fashion. How 
much of its purpose and function has 
changed would be a primary concern of the 
study we propose. So also would be answers to 
questions about its future scope and char- 
acter. 

Questions have been raised as to the finan- 
cial soundness of Federal old age, surviviors 
and disability insurance (OASDI). We who 
have supported recent amendments to the 
system are confident that its obligations will 
be honored. At the same time, however, some 
of us have become disturbed about solvency 
of the Federal civil service pension system. 
We do not want to see either of these fine 
programs put in jeopardy. 

Questions have risen as to the best ways 
to finance OASDI. Questions have been raised 
as to whether the young will get a fair return 
in later years for the social security tax con- 
tributions they are making now. Impartial, 
factual answers are needed. 

We, in previous reports of this Commit- 
tee, have raised a number of questions regard- 
ing inequities in social security, including 
treatment given: 

1. Widows who receive only 82½ % of 
primary benefits payable to their husbands. 

2. Married couples both of whom work yet 
receive benefits only on contributions by the 
major wage-earner. 

3. Persons who continue working past 65, 
continue paying social security taxes, and yet 
do not get equitable increases in benefits. 

4, Eligible persons who lose social security 
benefits because of employment when even 
the combination of benefits received and 
earned income give them too little on which 
to live in reasonable comfort. 

To these could be added many more in- 
equities, real or fancied, which have been 
brought to the attention of individual mem- 
bers of the Congress. 

What should be the minimum primary 
OASDI benefit? Should it be $55, $75, $100? 
Should it be some other figure plucked out of 
a hat? Or should it be a minimum based on 
a thorough-going study of unmet needs 
among the aged? Is there an alternative 
method, apart from old age assistance, to fi- 
nance the elderly whom the present public 
and private system is failing to serve? 
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How closely should OASDI benefits be re- 
lated to wage-based tax contributions made 
over the years by the beneficiary? Are social 
security taxes equitable on employed persons 
and self-employed, respectively? 

The study we propose could well address 
itself to such questions and countless more 
related to the Social Security Act. 

We believe members of the House Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means and the Senate 
Finance Committee, charged with responsi- 
bility for social security legislation—but also 
for much other extremely important legis- 
lative business—, would welcome an un- 
biased analysis and pertinent recommenda- 
tions, 

We do not believe a study for this purpose 
initiated and directed by the Social Secu- 
rity Administration or other division in the 
Federal executive department could produce 
the objective analysis and recommendations 
that are needed. 

The executive branch can be and has been 
the source of much valuable data. It has 
many highly competent people involved in 
administration of programs affecting the 
elderly. Their primary responsibility, how- 
ever, is administration and not policy de- 
velopment. Administrative bias, indeed, can 
lead and, in the past, has led to policies not 
in the country’s best interests. 

Another reason for keeping the study 
independent and nonpartisan is the fact 
that it must go far beyond a review of social 
security and other publicly financed pro- 
grams for older people. 

It is approximately 20 years since our Na- 
tion’s private pension system began its real 
growth. A study of the economics of aging 
which failed to take into account the contri- 
bution, largely unique to America, by this ap- 
proach to needs of older people would have 
relatively little meaning. Attention to in- 
come-producing savings of all other types 
would also be necessary. 

All of these private efforts to develop re- 
tirement incomes have made great strides 
since the end of World War II. 

As with social security, however, many 
questions are pertinent to our goal of ade- 
quate income for older Americans. This is 
particularly so with regard to organized pri- 
vate pension programs. 

What is the potential of private pensions? 
How can this potential be realized and ex- 
panded through both private and government 
initiative? How effective are current laws 
designed to stimulate their growth? 

In a mobile society, with frequent changes 
of employment by millions of individuals 
during their working years, what are the 
best ways to protect their stake in various 
private pension programs to which they may 
have access? To what extent is vesting and 
portability of pension rights practical and 
desirable? Are there special problems in vest- 
ing and portability which must be resolved 
if they are to work? Is there danger that 
over-zealous legislative requirements in these 
areas might impede development of new pen- 
sion programs? 

Other questions relate to how entire groups 
of employees may have assurance that their 
reliance on private programs is justified. 
What is the proportion of insured pension 
plans? What are the trends in marketing of 
new plans? Are new laws or regulations nec- 
essary to protect interests of members in 
union-operated plans? In employer-operated 
plans? 

At least as important as these examples, 
perhaps, is the question of inter-relation- 
ships of social security, private pensions, and 
other retirement income programs. To what 
extent have these intermixed to achieve the 
current median annual income of $1,433 for 
single older individuals and $3,645 for couples 
over 65? 

Beyond this is a question with both 
immediate and long-range implications— 
How many Americans may reasonably be 
expected to participate in private plans? 
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Those who cannot also deserve decent living 
when they grow old. How can this goal best 
be achieved? 

We believe public assistance case-work 
treatment of the aged whose only handi- 
cap is financial cannot be justified on the 
same basis as with the younger relief 
recipient. How can we best provide help with 
dignity to the several million aged in this 
category? 

Another factor in the economics of aging 
is employment. A large number of people past 
65, especially men, choose to continue em- 
ployment. Many, on retirement from one 
job, move to another—some full-time, some 
part-time. 

Is there need in our society for the skills of 
senior citizens? Do social security or private 
pension regulations discourage those who 
want to work in later years from doing so? 
How many private pension plans are designed 
to close the employment door on competent 
older workers? How can this problem be 
resolved? 

How great an effort should be made by 
private business to offer employment op- 
portunities suitable to needs and skills of 
older people? How can government encourage 
such effort? 

A splendid beginning in developing answers 
to questions of the type cited above has been 
made by the Subcommittee on Fiscal Policy 
of the Joint Economic Committee on its 6 
volume compendium of papers on “Old Age 
Income Assurance” written by distinguished 
economic experts. This compendium includes 
numerous questions other than those we have 
raised in this statement. They also deserve 
attention. Some are extremely important. The 
excellent material developed by the Joint 
Economic Committee, however, only serves 
to emphasize the importance of a major 
study such as we propose. Time and again 
contributing experts, commenting on areas in 
which they have greatest knowledge, say: “A 
further study needs to be made.” 

It is perhaps fitting to comment at this 
point on bi-partisan proposals for a White 
House Conference on Aging in 1970. We are 
in full sympathy with what we believe would 
be the objectives of such a conference. We 
note that administration witnesses testify- 
ing on such legislation have recommended 
deferring such a conference until 1971 be- 
cause of the magnitude of such an under- 
taking. 

Whatever may be the best time for such a 
conference, we believe it would be greatly 
strengthened if the study we have proposed 
is completed, or at least well underway. A 
White House Conference on Aging which 
fails to meet the number one problem, which 
is economic, head on, could not do full jus- 
tice to senior citizens of our nation. We, 
therefore, urge maximum speed in imple- 
mentation of our economic study recom- 
mendation. 


PREVIOUS MINORITY RECOMMENDATIONS 


In the opening paragraphs of these minor- 
ity views, it was noted that a recapitulation, 
without elaboration, of recommendations we 
have made in previous reports would be 
made to complete the record of our position 
in aging. It goes without saying that 
enumeration of last year’s recommendations 
reflects our continuing attitude toward older 
people and solution of their problems. At 
that time we urged: 

1. Automatic upward adjustments in 
OASDI benefits equal to increases in living 
costs; 

2. Across-the-board increases to all OASDI 
beneficiaries; 

3. Higher minimum OASDI payments; 

4. One hundred percent of primary OASDI 
benefits to older widows (instead of the 
present 8214 percent of the amount payable 
to surviving husbands) ; 

5. Permitting OASDI beneficiaries to earn 
at least $2,100 a year without penalty; 

6. Upward adjustments in benefits for 
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married couples both of whom work and 
thus often pay dual social security taxes 
without receiving higher payments when 
they become beneficiaries of OASDI; 

7. Upward adjustments in OASDI benefits 
for persons who do not retire at age 65, but 
who now receive no recognition for their 
added years of contributions to social se- 
curity and to society; 

8. Extension of OASDI to more people on 
an adequately funded basis; 

9. Vigorous efforts to expand and improve 
America’s unique private pension system; 

10. Preservation and development of ap- 
propriate tax relief measures for older Amer- 
icans at all levels of government; 

11. More liberal income tax considerations 
for persons who contribute substantially to 
the support of needy older relatives; 

12. Assurance of adequate old-age assist- 
ance programs; 

13. Expansion of job opportunities, full- 
time and part-time, for older persons desir- 
ing employment; 

14. Effective “sheltered care” programs for 
the aged whose infirmities require such serv- 


15. More effective State and local programs 
for older people such as were envisioned 
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when the Congress gave almost unanimous 
support to enactment of the Older Americans 
Act of 1965. 

On some of these recommendations, the 
Nation has made progress; others remain to 
be done in their entirety. We hope that time 
will soon be at hand. 


CONCLUSION 


The thrust of these minority views reflects 
our conviction that top priority to our cur- 
rent 3 major recommendations, including the 
call for a non-partisan economic study in 
depth, is necessary if our Nation is to attain 
an enduring posture in the fleld of aging 
which will: 

1. Provide ample opportunity for all Amer- 
icans to achieve decent living standards for 
their later years; 

2. Achieve adequate income with dignity 
for those who are unable to do so through 
their own efforts; 

8. Maintain the purchasing power of such 
incomes once they are attained; 

4. Develop the most workable and equi- 
table combinations of private and public ef- 
forts toward these ends, and 

5. Hold necessary tax burdens on the 
worker for these purposes at levels as reason- 
able as possible. 
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ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr, Pres- 
ident, if there be no further business be- 
fore the Senate, I move that the Senate 
stand in adjournment until 12 o’clock 
noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 3 
o'clock and 48 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until tomorrow, Wednesday, 
May 1, 1968, at 12 o’clock noon. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 

Senate April 30, 1968: 
OFFICE OF ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY 

James D. Templeton, of Kentucky, to be 
an Assistant Director of the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. (New position.) 

U.S. AIR Force ACADEMY 

Col. William T. Woodward, FR4827, Regu- 
lar Air Force, for appointment as Dean of 
the Faculty, U.S. Air Force Academy, under 
the provisions of section 9335, title 10 of the 
United States Code, with rank of brigadier 
general. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Tuesday, April 30, 1968 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


The heavens declare the glory of God; 
and the firmament showeth His handi- 
work.—Psalm 19: 1. 

Almighty God, our Heavenly Father, 
who declarest Thy glory in the heavens 
and who dost reveal Thyself in Thy 
word, deliver us as we draw near to Thee 
from coldness of heart and wanderings 
of mind that with steadfast thoughts 
and kindled affections we may worship 
Thee in spirit and in truth. 

Bless these servants of our people as 
they give themselves in service to our 
fellow men. Grant unto them clear vi- 
sion to see what is amiss in our society, 
creative wisdom to work at meeting the 
needs of our Nation, courageous spirit 
to do something about it, building self- 
respect and cultivating good will among 
the citizens of our country. 

May Thy holy spirit move in the heart 
of our President, our Speaker, and all 
Members of Congress. Give to them wis- 
dom to know Thy will and the strength 
to do it. So rule their hearts and so 
reign in their minds that law and order, 
justice and peace may prevail every- 
where, to the glory of Thy name and the 
good of our beloved land. 

In the Master’s name we pray. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Geisler, one of 
his secretaries, who also informed the 
House that on April 25, 1968, the Presi- 
dent approved and signed a bill of the 
House of the following title: 


H.R. 14401. An act to grant the masters of 
certain U.S. vessels a lien on those vessels for 
their wages. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Ar- 
rington, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate had appointed Mr. Hruska 
as an additional conferee on the part of 
the Senate on the bill (H.R. 15399) “An 
act making urgent supplemental appro- 
priations for fiscal year 1968.” 


THE LATE HONORABLE ROBERT F. 
RICH 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
JOHNSON]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the great men of the 
20th century passed away Sunday eve- 
ning, April 28, 1968. That person was for- 
mer Member of Congress Robert F. Rich, 
of Woolrich, Pa. 

No Member of Congress in this cen- 
tury has left sucl a lasting monument 
as has Bob Rich. He loved his country, 
and his philosophy as to what was best 
for the United States influenced his every 
act and deed. 

While successfully pursuing an out- 
standing business career, Bob Rich was 
first elected to Congress on November 4, 
1930, during the 71st Congress, to fill an 
unexpired term. The great depression 
was then underway, to be followed by the 
election of President Roosevelt and the 
passage of many so-called New Deal 
measures. Bob ended the first phase of his 
congressional career by not seeking re- 
election in 1942. During this period of 
service, the Congressman deplored what 
he considered unconstitutional legisla- 
tion, the increase in the national debt 
and the trend toward the welfare state 
which caused him great concern. He was 


again reelected to Congress and served 
from January 3, 1945, until he retired 
voluntarily on June 3, 1951. During this 
second phase of his congressional mem- 
bership he was steadfast in his belief that 
this country was spending beyond its 
means, and he became noted for his eter- 
nal advocacy of economy in government 
and a balanced budget. 

Bob Rich was born in Woolrich, Clin- 
ton County, Pa., on June 23, 1883, and 
attended the public schools, Dickinson 
Seminary, Williamsport, Pa., and Wil- 
liamsport, Pa., Commercial College. He 
was graduated from Mercersburg, Pa., 
Academy in 1902 and attended Dickin- 
son College, Carlisle, Pa., 1903-06. He 
became engaged in the woolen-mills 
business in 1906; also engaged in banking 
and became financially interested in var- 
ious business and manufacturing enter- 
prises. Bob was a delegate to the Repub- 
lican National Convention at Cleveland 
in 1924, 1952, and 1956; a member of the 
board of trustees of Dickinson College; of 
Lock Haven, Pa., Teachers College 1918- 
28; of Lock Haven, Pa., Hospital 1920-51; 
and of Lycoming College. He was gen- 
eral manager and later president of the 
Woolrich Woolen Mills in Woolrich, Pa. 

Bob’s first wife, the former Julia 
Trump, died in 1951. He is survived by 
his wife, the former Patricia Holmes 
Wideman, four daughters, a stepson, 
two stepdaughters, 21 grandchildren, 
and three sisters. 

This Nation has lost one of its finest 
citizens in the passing of Bob Rich. In 
the trying times that this Nation is pres- 
ently going through, would there were 
more great men like Bob Rich, ready and 
willing to speak out in the interest of a 
sound economy, fiscal responsibility, and 
respect for law and order. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
eae gentleman from Pennsylvania 

Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania. I yield 
to our distinguished minority leader. 
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Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
Bob Rich was one of the most outspoken 
Members of this body, but his views were 
constructive, not destructive. He was a 
man of deep conviction and dedicated 
to principle. He was also one of the most 
lovable, one of the kindest, one of the 
most generous Members of this body. 
He was a delight to be with. He was a 
worker of untiring energy. He left an 
indelible mark in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. We missed him when he vol- 
untarily retired. His service to his dis- 
trict, to his State, and to his Nation was 
in the finest tradition. We enjoyed his 
company when he returned to see us. We 
are sorrowful in his passing. He will be 
missed by all. We express to his family 
our deepest condolences. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania. I yield 
to our distinguished Speaker. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I join with my 
friend from Pennsylvania and my col- 
league from Michigan in expressing my 
sorrow in learning of the passing of our 
late beloved colleague Bob Rich. Bob 
Rich was one of the most devoted Mem- 
bers of the Congress that I have ever 
served with. He constantly attended his 
committee meetings, and he was con- 
stantly on the floor while the House was 
deliberating legislation. He was a man 
of strong character and strong views; he 
was one who had a mind that was an 
inspiration to others—a mind of under- 
standing, a mind of goodness. He pos- 
sessed all of those rich qualities that 
commanded the respect of his fellow hu- 
man beings, and in the possession of 
those rich qualities he inspired others to 
emulate him. 

There are many aspects of Bob Rich’s 
life that are not known. One of them was 
his many acts of charity. Bob Rich was a 
man who was always doing good turns, 
always aiding a good cause, always giving 
of his time, his mind, and particularly 
contributions of money in many excellent 
causes that serve mankind. 

But he always did it without openly 
manifesting it. It was only a day or two 
ago, in talking with one of my dear 
friends and distinguished colleagues, he 
told me of a charity that Bob did with- 
out publicity, involving some thousands 
of dollars. But we knew Bob Rich to be 
that kind of man, a great American, an 
outstanding legislator, a definite mind. 
We respected him. He was a man who 
was kind, a man who was understanding, 
and a man who gave everything to life 
that was good and noble and uplifting. 

I join with my friends, not only from 
Pennsylvania, but of the entire House 
who knew Bob Rich, in extending to Mrs. 
Rich and her loved ones the deep and 
profound sympathy of both Mrs. Mc- 
Cormack and myself. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Pennsylvania. I yield 
to the distinguished minority whip. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, except for 
Bob Rich’s immediate family, no one has 
suffered a greater loss than I with his 
passing. He was more than a friend and 
colleague. He was one of the finest and 
one of my closest personal friends. 

Although it was 18 years ago that he 
last served here, and there are many here 
now who were not privileged to know 
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him, I hardly need to speak of the con- 
tribution he made to the work of the 
Congress. His outstanding record speaks 
for itself. “Where are you going to get the 
money?” he would regularly ask in the 
debate as new costly programs were ad- 
vocated. 

Unfortunately, his question went un- 
answered. He foresaw a day of reckoning. 
Today we face a fiscal crisis. We are now 
searching for the answer to the question 
Bob Rich asked us and the country time 
and again. 

But it is of Bob Rich, the man, rather 
than the distinguished gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, a real statesman, of whom 
I prefer to speak. In or out of Congress, 
few have meant as much to me as an in- 
timate friend—a friend tried and true— 
one with whom you shared your inner- 
most thoughts. He rejoiced in your suc- 
cesses and assisted in your adversities. 

It is not enough to say that Bob Rich 
was a gentleman. He was a Christian 
gentleman in the fullest sense of the 
word. He was happiest when he was in 
some way helping others. To be able to 
assist someone or some worthy cause, 
financially or otherwise, without anyone 
knowing he was the benefactor, gave him 
his greatest joy. I would betray his trust 
were I to tell you of the many things he 
has done in helping others. Just in the 
telling we all would be inspired. 

Bob Rich’s competitive spirit was also 
inspirational to all who came in contact 
with him. We might say he was born a 
competitor. He loved competition. In 
the debates on the floor of the House, 
in the conduct of his business and on 
the golf course, he actually invited com- 
petition. He was at his best when he was 
challenged. 

Four of us—Bob Rich and Bruce Bar- 
ton, a former colleague head of the fa- 
mous advertising firm of Battin-Barton, 
Durstine & Osborne; Bob Smith, an at- 
torney here in Washington, and myself— 
spent every Easter weekend together for 
15 years devoted exclusively to competing 
between ourselves on the golf course. One 
might say it was a 15-year-old private 
tournament among the closest of per- 
sonal friends. These weekends I shall 
never forget. 

We all looked forward to this annual 
competition, and Bob Rich particularly 
did. His enthusiasm was unlimited. He 
played to win, but he always played 
strictly in accordance with the rules of 
the game, never taking an unfair advan- 
tage. This was a rule of life with him. 
Indeed, life itself was a game with him, 
and to be played with all the energy and 
talents one possessed. 

To know Bob Rich was to love and 
admire him. He was one of the finest and 
one of the greatest men I have ever 
known. He was one of my closest friends. 
I am blessed to have known Bob Rich. 

I extend my sympathy to his wife and 
wonderful family. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield 

Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania. I yield 
to the distinguished majority leader. 

Mr. ALBERT. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. I join him and our col- 
leagues in this expression of sadness over 
the death of a wonderful man. 

To me Bob Rich’s life can be sum- 
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marized in two phrases: There was never 
a Man more generous with his own re- 
sources or more frugal with public funds. 
He was a great and fine man. 

Mr. SCHNEEBELI. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania. I 
yield to the distinguished gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SCHNEEBELI. Mr. Speaker, the 
many Members of Congress who knew 
him, mourn the recent passing of their 
very fine friend, Robert F. Rich, of Penn- 
sylvania. Bob Rich made famous the 
phase: “Where are you going to get the 
money?” and this admonition continues 
to serve its purpose even in these days 
so long after his retirement from Con- 
gress in 1950. 

Bob Rich had a host of friends here 
in the Congress because of his outstand- 
ing integrity and devotion to the causes 
which he knew were right. His deep con- 
cern for the fiscal responsibility in the 
Federal Government made a lasting im- 
pression on his colleagues who had an 
abiding admiration for his warnings to 
the Nation. 

Bob Rich was educated in the public 
schools of Woolrich, Williamsport Dick- 
inson Seminary, Mercersburg Academy, 
and Dickinson College. Though forced to 
leave college in 1906 because of ill health, 
Dickinson granted him a bachelor of 
science degree 35 years later in recogni- 
tion of outstanding service to his genera- 
tion. In 1958 Lycoming College bestowed 
upon him its purple hood, representing 
the honorary degree of doctor of laws. 

He has been a distinguished industrial- 
ist and financier. Associated with the 
woolen business in his hometown, he 
became president and chairman of the 
board of the Woolrich Woolen Mills. He 
has given outstanding leadership to the 
banking institutions of his community. 

Elected to Congress in 1931, Rob Rich 
served for 18 difficult years as an honored 
and trusted Representative of the people 
of his district. The sound of his voice can 
still be heard in the Halls of Congress 
when the air is still and the Nation is 
concerned with the problems of fiscal 
responsibility. 

His life has been closely woven into the 
fabric of higher education. He had a long 
time record of service on the board of 
trustees of Dickinson College. He took up 
his father’s mantle as President of the 
board of directors of Williamsport Dick- 
inson Seminary, and until his passing, 
was the senior member of the board of 
Lycoming College. He and his family 
have given generously to the college so 
that its many dreams have come true. 

Bob Rich was a distinguished Mason 
in the Valley of Williamsport and was 
the senior of the honorary members of 
the Supreme Council, 33d degree, in the 
Valley, having been crowned some 47 
years ago. 

He was a member of the Methodist 
Church which he had served with such 
devotion as to have won for himself the 
title of “Mr. Methodist” in central Penn- 
sylvania. 

It is with deep respect and regret that 
we note the passing of Bob Rich, and 
Mrs. Schneebeli and I extend our con- 
dolences and heartfelt sympathy to his 
family. 
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Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania. I yield 
to the distinguished gentleman from 
Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I greatly regret, Mr. 
Speaker, to learn of the death of my 
good friend, Bob Rich. 

He was one of the stalwart conserva- 
tives in Congress. His was a lonely voice 
in the House of Representatives for 
many years, demanding to know from 
what source the funds were to come to 
finance the ever-expanding paternalism 
of the Federal Government. He watched 
the Nation plunge ever deeper into debt 
and was made unhappy by it. 

Although Bob Rich fought unceasingly 
the spending of money the Government 
did not have and had to borrow, he was 
a liberal with his own money, contribut- 
ing to many causes which he considered 
meritorious. And, as Speaker MCCORMACK 
has said, he did so without fanfare. 

I am one of those who has greatly 
missed Bob Rich in the House of Rep- 
resentatives for he was a man of real 
conviction and courage. 

To the members of his family I join 
with my colleagues in extending my sym- 
pathy. 

Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania. I yield 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. CORBETT]. 

Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Speaker, I was 
saddened by the death of my good friend 
Bob Rich. I believe, however, it is not too 
late for us to fo.low his good advice on 
fiscal affairs. 

He was a fine Member of Congress, and 
he gave us and the Nation correct pre- 
dictions as to what would happen to our 
financial stability. 

Mr. Speaker, I, too, want to extend my 
sympathy to his family and to be asso- 
ciated with all the good things that are 
said about our old friend and colleague. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members may have 5 days in which 
to revise and extend their remarks in 
tribute to the late Robert F. Rich. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO FILE REPORT ON 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
APPROPRIATION BILL, FISCAL 
YEAR 1969, AND FOR ITS CON- 
SIDERATION TOMMORROW OR 
THEREAFTER 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations have until mid- 
night tonight to file a privileged report 
on the Department of Agriculture ap- 
propriation bill for fiscal year 1969, and 
further ask unanimous consent that we 
may call this bill up for consideration 
tomorrow or some day thereafter. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD reserved all 
points of order on the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
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the requests of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 
There was no objection. 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 
HOUSING LAW AMENDMENTS 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to take from 
the Speaker’s desk the bill (H.R. 10477) 
to amend chapter 37 of title 38 of the 
United States Code to liberalize the 
guaranty entitlement and reasonable 
value requirement for home loans, to 
remove certain requirements with re- 
spect to the interest rate on loans sub- 
ject to such chapter, and to authorize 
aid on account of structural defects in 
property purchased with assistance un- 
der such chapter with Senate amend- 
ments thereto, and concur in the Sen- 
ate amendments with amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk proceeded to read the Sen- 
ate amendments. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Sen- 
ate amendments be considered as hav- 
ing been read and printed in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman 
withdraw his request for the time be- 
ing? Members will want to be recog- 
nized for unanimous-consent requests. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I withdraw my request. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr Speaker, I withdraw 
my point of order. 


PERMISSION FOR SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON HOUSING, COMMITTEE ON 
BANKING AND CURRENCY, TO 
SIT DURING GENERAL DEBATE 
ON MAY 1 AND MAY 2 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcom- 
mittee on Housing and the Committee 
on Banking and Currency may sit dur- 
ing general debate on Wednesday, May 
1 and on Thursday, May 2. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


DISCLOSURE OF FINANCIAL ASSETS 
BY LEADERS OF POOR PEOPLE’S 
MARCH 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, in order that 
those who participate in the poor people’s 
march on Washington may have proper 
confidence in their leaders, it is suggested 
that disclosure of financial assets be 
made by those who control this cam- 
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paign. This disclosure should include all 
income of the leaders and the organiza- 
tions which they work for, including the 
amount and source of contributions, as- 
sets, salaries, and so forth. 

I have noted no such disclosures in the 
past and for this matter, no demand for 
them by the press. It would appear that 
such a disclosure would be a wholesome 
development, since the campaign has 
been referred to from the beginning as 
a “poor people’s march.” If it should be 
found that there are those among the 
leaders of the march who have a good 
thing going and are using the poor people 
for their own purposes, it would be a 
healthy revelation. If, on the other hand, 
all of them are simon pure, the march- 
ers could have more confidence in their 
leaders. 

Whether or not this is done let the 
Record show that I oppose the march, as 
a useless disturbance of the peace and 
well-being of the Nation. I object most 
vigorously to any capitulation by the 
leaders in our Government to the de- 
mands of the marchers. And I demand 
full and proper protection for law-abid- 
ing citizens and their property from riots 
and violence during the march, some- 
thing noticeably lacking during much of 
the rioting of a few weeks ago. 


ABOLITION OF THE ELECTORAL 
COLLEGE 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, the develop- 
ing complexity of the national elections 
of 1968 increases the likelihood that the 
choice of our next President may be made 
in the House of Representatives, the 
third time since 1801 and 1825. 

Our failure to abolish the archaic 
electoral college system of presidential 
selection may prove to be a disastrous 
oversight. If this decision must be made 
in the House of Representatives, all 
States will have an equal vote. Six 
sparsely populated States like Alaska, 
South Dakota, North Dakota, Montana, 
Nevada, and Delaware with 2.8 million 
people will have the same voting strength 
as six of the largest States like New 
York, California, Pennsylvania, Texas, 
Illinois, and Ohio with a population of 
85 million people. 

It will be impossible to reconcile this 
kind of an electoral college result with 
the Supreme Court’s one-man, one-vote 
decision. If the House of Representatives 
should have to make the presidential 
selection, the constitutionality of the de- 
termination would be questioned. 

Although the hour is late and the cir- 
cumstances difficult, there is still time to 
act, to produce the constitutional change 
which is required to provide for the elec- 
tion of the President and the Vice Presi- 
dent by popular vote and abolish the 
electoral college. 

I urge the President and the leader- 
ship of both political parties to endorse 
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corrective action to avoid a crisis of un- 
certainty which our Nation can ill afford. 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 
HOUSING LAW AMENDMENTS 


Mr, TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H.R. 10477) to 
amend chapter 37 of title 38 of the United 
States Code to liberalize the guaranty 
entitlement and reasonable value re- 
quirement for home loans, to remove cer- 
tain requirements with respect to the in- 
terest rate on loans subject to such 
chapter, and to authorize aid on account 
of structural defects in property pur- 
chased with assistance under such chap- 
ter, with Senate amendments thereto, 
and concur in the Senate amendments, 
with amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 2, strike out lines 19 to 23, inclusive, 
and insert: 

“Sec. 3. (a) Notwithstanding the provi- 
sions of sections 203 (b) (5), 207(c) (3), 213 
(d), 220 (d) (4), 220 (h) (2) (iil), 221 (d) (5), 
281 (c) (6), 232 (6d) (3) (B), 234 (f), and 110100) 
(4) of the National Housing Act regarding 
the maximum interest rates which the Sec- 
retary of Housing and Urban Development 
may establish for certain mortgage insur- 
ance programs authorized by that Act, the 
Secretary is authorized, until October 1, 1969, 
to set the maximum interest rates for such 
programs at not to exceed such per centum 
per annum on the amount of the principal 
obligation outstanding at any time as he 
finds necessary to meet the mortgage market, 
and during that time the interest rates so 
set shall be deemed to be for all purposes the 
interest rates in effect under the provisions 
of said section 203 (b) (5) and the other sec- 
tions referred to above. 

“(b) Section 207(c)(3) of the National 
Housing Act is amended by inserting before 
the period at the end of the first sentence 
of the second paragraph the following: ‘, or 
not to exceed such per centum per annum 
not in excess of 6 per centum as the Secre- 
tary finds necessary to meet the mortgage 
market’. 

„(ee) Section 213(d) of such Act is 
amended by striking , except that’ and all 
that follows preceding the period at the end 
of the first sentence and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘on the amount of the principal ob- 
ligation outstanding at any time, or not to 
exceed such per centum per annum not in ex- 
cess of 6 per centum as the Secretary finds 
neci to meet the mortgage market’. 

„d) Section 231(c)(6) of such Act is 
amended by striking ‘or not to exceed’ and all 
that follows preceding the semicolon and in- 
serting in lieu thereof ‘or not to exceed such 
per centum per annum not in excess of 6 per 
centum as the Secretary finds necessary to 
meet the mortgage market’. 

“(e) Section 234(f) of such Act is amended 
by inserting before the period at the end of 
the first sentence the following: ‘, or not to 
exceed such per centum per annum not in 
excess of 6 per centum as the Secretary finds 
necessary to meet the mortgage market’.” 

Page 2, after line 23, insert: 

“Sec. 4. (a) The Congress finds that the 
national goal of ‘a decent home and a suit- 
able living environment for every American 
family’ cannot be reached unless there is an 
adequate supply of mortgage credit at rates 
of interest the American family can afford; 
that in recent years this credit has been 
available only at unreasonably high rates of 
interest, up as much as 50 per centum in 
the last three years; that for a moderate in- 
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come family the cost of financing a home 
now is greater than the combined cost of 
land, labor, and construction material; that 
under existing constitutional arrangements 
our monetary and fiscal policies seem to be 
inadequate to cope with these high finance 
charges; that many financial institutions 
tend to withdraw from the mortgage market 
during tight money periods; that the purpose 
of Government ceilings seems to be thwarted 
by insidious discount points; that there 
exists in the public and private sections of 
the economy the resources and capabilities 
necessary to eliminate the problems; and 
that new and more effective ways should be 
explored to exploit the power of Government 
and the economic resources of our Nation to 
resolve this difficult problem. 

“(b) There is hereby established a com- 
mission to study mortgage interest rates and 
to make recommendations to assure the 
availability of an adequate supply of mort- 
gage credit at a reasonable cost to the con- 
sumer (hereinafter referred to as the ‘Com- 
mission’) which shall be comprised of fifteen 
members as follows: 

“(1) The chairman and ranking minority 
member of the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee of the United States Senate. 

“(2) The chairman and ranking minority 
member of the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives. 

“(3) Two members appointed by the Pres- 
ident of the Senate, one from the majority 
party and one from the minority party other 
than those referred to in paragraph (1). 

“(4) Two members appointed by the 
Speakers of the House of Representatives, 
one from the majority party and one from 
the minority party other than those referred 
to in paragraph (2). 

“(5) Seven members appointed by the 
President, at least three of whom will be 
public members representing the consumer. 

“(c) A vacancy in the Commission shall 
not affect its powers, but shall be filled in 
the same manner as the original appoint- 
ment. 

“(d) The Chairman of the Commission 
shall be designated by the President. 

“(e) Eight members of the Commission 
shall constitute a quorum, but a lesser num- 
ber may conduct hearings. 

“(f) The Commission shall undertake a 
comprehensive study and make recommen- 
dations on— 

“(1) The necessity for statutory or ad- 
ministrative controls over interest rates in 
connection with Government-assisted mort- 


gages; 

(2) The appropriate level for such inter- 
est rates to enable low, and moderate-income 
families to afford decent housing; 

“(3) Ways to assure the availability of an 
adequate supply of mortgage credit to pro- 
duce the volume of housing required to meet 
the goals set forth in housing and urban 
development laws; and 

“(4) The institutional changes, through 
legislation, administration, or tax incentives, 
that can be made among the Nation’s finan- 
cial institutions to encourage them to make 
available a larger share of capital funds for 
home financing purposes. 

“(g) Said report of the Commission shall 
be made by April 1, 1969, so as to enable the 
President, Congress, and the Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development to take 
necessary action before October 1, 1969, when 
the authorization for the increase in interest 
rates above present statutory ceilings will 
expire. 

“(h) The Commission is authorized to se- 
cure directly from any department, bureau, 
agency, board, commission, office, independ- 
ent establishment, or instrumentality of the 
executive branch of the Federal Government 
information, suggestions, estimates, and sta- 
tistics for the purposes of its work; and each 
department, bureau, agency, board, commis- 
sion, office, independent establishment, or 
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instrumentality is authorized to furnish such 
information, suggestions, estimates, and sta- 
tistics to the extent permitted by law and 
within available funds. 

) The members of the Commission spec- 
ifled in paragraphs (1) through (4) of sub- 
section (a) shall serve without additional 
compensation. The members of the Commis- 
sion appointed under paragraph (5) of sub- 
section (a) shall receive $75 per diem when 
engaged in the performance of the duties of 
the Commission. All members of the Com- 
mission shall receive reimbursement for nec- 
essary traveling and subsistence expenses in- 
curred by them in the performance of the 
duties of the Commission. 

“(j) The Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development shall designate the Executive 
Director of the Commission. Financial and 
administrative services (including those re- 
lating to budgeting, accounting, financial 
reporting, personnel, and procurement) shall 
be provided the Commission by the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development, 
for which payment shall be made in advance, 
or by reimbursement, from funds of the 
Commission in such amounts as may be 
agreed upon by the Chairman of the Com- 
mission and said Department. 

“(k) The Commission shall have power to 
appoint and fix the compensation of such 
additional personnel as may be necessary 
to carry out its duties, without regard to 
the provisions of the civil service laws and 
the Classification Act of 1949. 

“(1) The Commission may also procure, 
without regard to the civil service laws and 
the Classification Act of 1949, temporary 
and intermittent services to the same extent 
as is authorized for the executive depart- 
ments by section 15 of the Administrative 
Expenses Act of 1946 (5 U.S.C. 55a) but at 
rates not to exceed $50 per diem for in- 
dividuals. 

“(m) To the extent of available appropri- 
ations, the Commission may obtain, by pur- 
chase, rental, donation, or otherwise, such 
additional property, facilities, and services 
as may be needed to carry out its duties. 

n) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, such sums as 
may be necessary to carry out this section. 

„(o) The Commission shall cease to exist 
sixty days after the submission of its final 
report.” 

Page 2, line 24, strike out “4.” and insert 
“5.” 

Amend the title so as to read: “An Act to 
amend chapter 37 of title 38 of the United 
States Code with respect to the veterans’ 
home loan program, to amend the National 
Housing Act with respect to interest rates 
on insured mortgages, and for other pur- 
poses.” 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas (during the 
reading). Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the Senate amendments 
be considered as read and printed in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

AMENDMENTS TO SENATE AMENDMENTS OFFERED 
BY MR. TEAGUE OF TEXAS 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I offer amendments to the Senate amend- 
ments which I ask unanimous consent 
be considered en bloc. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the amendments, as 
follows: 

Amendments to Senate amendments offered 
by Mr. Treacue of Texas: On page 2, line 4, of 
the Senate engrossed amendments, strike out 
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the period and insert the following: “: Pro- 
vided, That in determining the rate to be 
applicable for the said section 203(b) (5) 
program, the Secretary shall consult with 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs re- 
garding the rate which the Administrator 
considers necessary to meet the mortgage 
market for guaranteed or insured home loans 
to veterans under chapter 37 of title 38, 
United States Code.” 

On page 4 of the Senate engrossed amend- 
ments, strike out lines 12 through 21 and 
insert the following: 

“(3) The chairman and the ranking minor- 
ity member of the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs of the House of Representatives. 

(4) Two members appointed by the Pres- 
ident of the Senate, one from the majority 
party and one from the minority party other 
than those referred to in paragraph (1). 

“(5) Two members appointed by the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, one 
from the majority party and one from the 
minority party other than those referred to 
in paragraphs (2) and (3). 

(6) Five members appointed by the Pres- 
ident, at least three of whom will be public 
members representing the consumer.” 


The amendments to the Senate 
amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
on March 26, the House by a record vote 
of 366 yeas to 12 nays passed H.R. 10477 
which amended the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration loan guarantee program in the 
following manner: 

First. Increased the maximum amount 
of the guarantee from $7,500 to $12,500; 

Second. Provided discretion for the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs to set 
the interest rate on VA housing loans; 

Third. Permitted an eligible veteran to 
pay as the sales price of a home purchase 
such amount in excess of the reasonable 
value as the veteran may determine; and 

Fourth. Aided distressed home buyers 
who, after relying on VA or FHA con- 
struction standards, find structural de- 
fects in their properties. 

On April 10, the Senate Committee on 
Banking and Currency—to which the bill 
had been referred—reported the measure 
to the Senate with amendments which 
retained, without change, items 1, 3, and 
4 above. In lieu of the section of the bill 
as passed by the House providing for an 
independent interest rate authority for 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, 
the Senate version authorized the Secre- 
tary of Housing and Urban Development 
until October 1, 1969, to establish inter- 
est rate charges to meet market demands 
on all single and multifamily FHA mort- 
gage insurance programs—excluding the 
home improvement—and provided that 
the interest rate so set shall be deemed 
for all purposes to be the interest rate in 
effect under the appropriate provisions of 
the National Housing Act. This has the 
effect of permitting the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs to set interest rates at 
levels which he determines necessary to 
meet the mortgage demands, except that 
such rate may not exceed the rate set by 
the Secretary of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment for FHA mortgages. 

In connection with the proposed 
change in the interest rate structure, the 
Senate version proposed the establish- 
ment of a commission to study mortgage 
interest rates and to make recommenda- 
tions to assure availability of adequate 
supply of credit at reasonable consumer 
costs, the said commission to report no 
later than April 1, 1969. 
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Another section of the bill would 
amend the appropriate sections of the 
National Housing Act to increase to 6 
percent the interest rate for certain 
other housing programs administered by 
the Secretary of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment but not affecting the VA pro- 
gram. The amended bill passed the Sen- 
ate April 19, 1968, by unanimous voice 
vote. 

The motion which I have made would 
retain the Senate amendment with two 
important changes. First, it would pro- 
vide that in determining the interest rate 
the Secretary of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment shall consult with the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs. Sec- 
ondly, it would change the composition 
of the commission which the Senate 
added to study the interest rate and 
mortgage availability funds by providing 
that the commission shall include, along 
with the membership specified in the 
Senate amendment, the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs of the House 
of Representatives. 

It should be emphasized that the Con- 
gress in passing this measure expects the 
prompt implementation of the authority 
granted so that our housing program 
may once more be effective in meeting 
the needs of our veterans. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that if these 
proposed changes are adopted by the 
House the other body will speedily con- 
cur, I therefore hope, Mr. Speaker, that 
this motion may be agreed so that the 
Senate may promptly concur in our de- 
cision and the measure sent to the White 
House. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, I support the 
gentleman's request. This bill, in the ver- 
sion that passed the House of Represent- 
atives on March 26, 1968, authorized the 
Veterans’ Administrator to exceed the 
ceiling of 6 percent in setting the inter- 
est rate on GI home loans. This was ac- 
complished by eliminating that portion 
of existing law that prohibited the Vet- 
erans’ Administration interest rate from 
exceeding the current FHA rate. 

The other body, Mr. Speaker, has 
amended the bill by restoring the rela- 
tionship between the interest rates of the 
two programs and removing until Octo- 
ber 1, 1969, the statutory ceiling of 6 
percent on FHA-insured home loans. 

The Senate amendment additionally 
would create a 15-member Commission 
to make a comprehensive study of mort- 
gage interest rates and to make recom- 
mendations to assure the availability of 
an adequate supply of mortgage credit 
at a reasonable cost to the consumer. 
1 — Commission would report by April 1. 

It was the intention of the Committee 
on Veterans' Affairs, Mr. Speaker, in this 
legislation to authorize the Administra- 
tor of Veterans’ Affairs to set the VA in- 
terest rate at the level necessary to at- 
tract private mortgage capital into the 
GI home loan program. This action was 
supported by a vote of 366 to 12 on final 
passage in the House. 

The amendments of the other body 
will still permit the VA rate to be in- 
creased, at least for a limited time, pro- 
vided the Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development acts promptly in 
setting the FHA rate at a competitive 
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level. I believe, however, the interests of 
the Nation’s veterans will best be served 
by requiring the Secretary to consult 
with the Administrator of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs in setting the rate which will be 
the ceiling on the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion interest rate. The amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Texas, the 
distinguished chairman of the commit- 
tee, will require such consultation in set- 
ting the interest rate. 

Now, the Senate amendments also 
propose the creation of a 15-member 
Commission. Seven of the members 
would be appointed by the President; 
two would be named from the other 
body by the Vice President; two would 
be named from this House by the 
Speaker, while the other four would be 
the chairmen and the ranking minority 
members of the Committees on Banking 
and Currency in the two Houses. 

Despite the fact that the VA housing 
program is almost as big as the FHA 
program, the Senate amendment does 
not provide for representation of the 
veterans’ program in the makeup of the 
Commission. I believe it is essential that 
this vast segment of the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s housing programs be repre- 
sented in any deliberations on interest 
rates or the availability of mortgage fi- 
nancing. The chairman’s amendment 
will provide for such representation by 
naming the chairman and the ranking 
minority member of the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs members of the Com- 
mission. I support this amendment and 
urge my colleagues to do the same. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments, as amended, 
were concurred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. , 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I support 
the unanimous-consent request offered 
by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
TracuE] to agree to the Senate amend- 
ments on H.R. 10477 with an amend- 
ment. 

I am pleased to note that, while the 
Senate amendments were rather drastic 
in their impact upon this bill, they ac- 
cepted without qualification the amend- 
ment to the bill which I was privileged 
to offer at the time the bill was con- 
sidered in the House of Representatives, 
that increased the Government’s guar- 
antee on veterans’ home loans to $12,500. 
The fact that the other body did not 
tamper with this amendment is further 
evidence of the wisdom of the House in 
adopting it. 

The Senate amendments, Mr. Speaker, 
will not eliminate the principal thrust 
of the House-passed bill—to permit the 
Veterans’ Administration interest rate to 
be set at a level that will attract private 
mortgage financing. Instead, it merely 
permits the Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development the same relative 
freedom in establishing a competitive 
rate of interest for FHA loans. The 
amendment offered by the chairman 
of our committee simply assures that the 
Secretary of the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development will consult with 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs in 
establishing the interest rate. 
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The Senate amendment will also create 
a 15-member Commission to study the 
entire interest rate question. Although 
the Senate amendments provide for rep- 
resentation on this Commission of the 
Banking and Currency Committees of 
both Houses of Congress, no provisions 
are made for similar representation by 
members of the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. The amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Texas again will correct 
this situation by providing for represen- 
tation by the chairman and ranking mi- 
nority member of the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs on this Commission. 
Mr. Speaker, I believe this motion will 
perfect the bill and I, therefore, support 
it. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers may have 5 legislative days in 
which to extend their remarks on the 
subject matter of H.R. 10477. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


THE NEED FOR EFFECTIVE METRO- 
POLITAN REPRESENTATION 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOLFF, Mr. Speaker, if those of 
us representing the suburbs and cities 
of this country are to effectively repre- 
sent the interests of our constituents it 
will be necessary for us to cross party 
lines to unite in a voting bloc. 

We need a metropolitan coalition to 
provide unity in voting for legislation 
and appropriations necessary to our sub- 
urbs and cities. At the same time we 
must unite in voting against wasteful 
appropriations that rob our resources 
and leave us with too little for the great 
numbers of Americans strangling in our 
metropolitan areas. 

This does not mean bowing to any in- 
dividual or any intimidation. It means 
standing up for our homes and our con- 
stituents. 

We need a metropolitan coalition 
blind to partisanship to constructively 
assert the legitimate and often neglected 
interests of our suburbs and cities. 

For example: We can build thousands 
and thousands of miles of interstate 
highways from here to there for a few 
motorists. But we have to date failed 
in the important task of building neces- 
sary metropolitan rapid transit. This is 
just one example, but it hints of the 
great and consuming need for a biparti- 
san metropolitan coalition in Congress. 


SOME EXPLANATION NEEDED FOR 
THE EXPENDITURE OF FUNDS UN- 
DER THE POVERTY PROGRAM 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
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House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I wish someone could explain to me how 
far out so-called poverty program people 
will go; how crazy they can get, how 
much money they can waste in their 
various experimental policies and pro- 
grams. 

Mr. Speaker, I am referring specif- 
ically at this time to a program which 
I heard described on the television last 
night in which they are picking up the 
so-called unemployables—dropouts—and 
that we were going to send them to 
school. Well, that is fine. I am in favor 
of sending them to school. But I am not 
in favor of paying them at the rate of 
$1.60 an hour—more than the minimum 
wage—in order to entice them to go to 
school. 

If these individuals do not have 
enough intelligence to appreciate educa- 
tion without being enticed, bribed, and 
subsidized to the extent of being paid 
more than people who are out trying to 
earn an honest living receive, then I be- 
lieve that this program needs to be re- 
appraised, and the people who are mak- 
ing these insane decisions ought to be 
kicked out of office. And I want to say 
this—that I believe this administration 
had better wake up and realize the 
money they are wasting on programs like 
this, and other appeasement policies, or 
they are going to find themselves out of 
a job come the November elections. The 
people in southeast Missouri are get- 
ting fed up with all these appeasement 
policies, and are looking for someone 
to promise fiscal responsibility who can 
be trusted. 


SIERRA LEONE INDEPENDENCE DAY 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OHARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
on behalf of the House of Representa- 
tives of the Congress of the United States 
and of the people generally of the United 
States I express heartfelt greetings to 
the people of Sierra Leone on the occa- 
sion of the seventh anniversary of Sierra 
Leone’s independence. 

It is my fervent hope that this country 
will enjoy prosperity and happiness in 
the years ahead. 

My personal best wishes go to His 
Excellency Adesanya K. Hyde, Sierra 
Leone’s Ambassador to the United States. 


CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN LANDS 
TO UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s 
desk the bill (H.R. 11527) to direct the 
Secretary of Agriculture to release on 
behalf of the U.S. conditions in a deed 
conveying certain lands to the Uni- 
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versity of Maine and to provide for con- 
veyance of certain interests in such lands 
so as to permit such university, subject 
to certain conditions, to sell, lease, or 
otherwise dispose of such lands, with a 
Senate amendment thereto, and concur 
in the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 

Page 2, lines 16 and 17, strike out “, or for 
the development or improvement of lands 
of the university”. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, may I ask the gentle- 
man what university is involved in this? 

Mr. POAGE. If the gentleman will 
yield, I will be glad to explain. 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. POAGE. It is the University of 
Maine. The bill, as passed by the House, 
which was passed incidentally by a vote 
of 326 to 24, authorized the Secretary of 
Agriculture to release a condition in the 
deed which conveyed certain lands to 
the university in 1955. The bill as passed 
by the House limits the use of these lands, 
and the sale thereof, to the acquisition 
of lands to be held permanently for uni- 
versity purposes, plus the language that 
says, “the development or improvement 
of the lands of the university.” The other 
body struck out the additional provi- 
sion—to use these funds for the improve- 
ment of the lands of the university.“ 

Mr. GROSS. There is only one amend- 
ment to the bill, as it was passed by the 
House, and that amendment is germane 
to the bill? 

Mr. POAGE. Yes. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation of objection, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Poace]? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


The SPEAKER. The Chair lays before 
the House a message from the President 
of the United States. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 108] 
Adair Brademas Dowdy 
Andrews, Ala. Conable Fascell 
Ashmore Cramer Feighan 
Baring Dent Flynt 
Battin Derwinski Ford, 
Blatnik Diggs William D. 
Bolton Dingell Fulton, Tenn. 
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Galifianakis Howard Reid, III. 
Gardner Karsten Resnick 
Gathings Karth Robison 
Gibbons Kelly Selden 
Goodell Kupferman Steiger, Wis. 
Green, Oreg. McEwen Stephens 
Gubser McMillan Stubblefield 
Gurney MacGregor Talcott 
Hagan Nelsen Teague, Calif. 
Halpern Nix Teague, Tex. 
Harvey O'Neill, Mass. Watts 
Herlong Pepper 

Holland Pucinski 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 376 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


STRENGTHENING THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL MONETARY SYSTEM— 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES (H. DOC. 
NO. 300) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States; which was 
read and referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency and ordered to 
be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Twenty-four years ago, President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt asked the 78th 
Congress to approve a monetary plan 
which he called the “cornerstone for in- 
ternational economic cooperation.” 

The Bretton Woods Agreement—and 
the International Monetary Fund which 
it created—helped map the recovery of 
a war-ravaged world. 

Today I ask the Congress to take an- 
other historic step. I seek approval of 
an amendment to the International 
Monetary Fund Agreement, to adapt it 
to changing world conditions. This 
change—the first since the Agreement 
was ratified in 1945—is both timely and 
necessary. It will prepare us for the era 
of expanding werld trade and economic 
opportunity that unfolds before us. 


RECOVERY AND EXPANSION 


The financial statesmen who shaped 
the Bretton Woods Agreement in 1944 
looked beyond the holocaust of war to a 
time of peace. They remembered the 
harsh lessons of a depression which had 


led the world into war. 
They knew what had to be avoided— 
restrictive monetary policies that 


strangled progress, competitive depre- 
ciation of currencies that led to in- 
stability, and the breakdown of inter- 
national cooperation that impeded trade. 

They knew what had to be built—a 
cooperative monetary system to foster 
world economic expansion in a climate 
of mutual trust and assistance. 

The machinery established at Bretton 
Woods—through the International Mon- 
etary Fund—brought stability to the ex- 
change rates among the currencies of 
different nations. It brought order to in- 
ternational financial markets and trans- 
actions. It created a carefully designed 
system of cooperation in dealing with 
international financial problems. 

The machinery as it operated in the 
quarter-century since World War II pro- 
duced a record of unparalleled economic 
progress. The economies of war-ruined 
nations were rebuilt and have grown on 
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an unprecedented scale. World imports 
surged from $59 billion in 1948 to $202 
billion in 1967. 

But when Franklin Roosevelt urged 
approval of the Bretton Woods Agree- 
ments, he foresaw that “the experience 
of future years will show us how they 
can be improved.” 

That experience is now part of our 
history. 

The very success of the system in 
stimulating trade has put new pressures 
on the Bretton Woods machinery and 
shows us how that machinery must now 
be changed. 

The rapid growth in world trade and 
in the flow of capital is outpacing the 
growth in monetary reserves. The world 
must take action to provide sufficient 
reserves for this growth. If it does not, 
strains and uncertainties in the inter- 
national monetary system—and the lim- 
itations they create—could turn the clock 
backward to the dark days of restrictive 
economic policies, narrow interests, 
empty ports and idle men. 

Today I propose that the United States 
lead the way in the action that is needed. 

I recommend that the Congress ap- 
prove changes in the International Mon- 
etary Fund Agreement to create a new 
form of international reserve—the Spe- 
cial Drawing Right. 

BACKGROUND TO ACCEPTANCE 


The request I make today is not a 
hasty solution to a newly-discovered 
problem. It represents the careful work 
of five years. 

The first part of that period was de- 
voted to intensive study by the outstand- 
ing economists and financial specialists 
of many nations. 

This laid the base for aetion. In July 
1965— with bipartisan support and sug- 
gestions from the Congress—I directed 
the Secretary of the Treasury to initiate 
negotiations. The past three years have 
been marked by steady progress through 
patient negotiations—in The Hague, in 
London, in Rio and in Stockholm. 

From the studies and the negotiations 
has emerged the concept of Special 
Drawing Rights as a new system for the 
deliberate and orderly addition to inter- 
national reserves. They are the refined 
product of thoughtful and considered 
agreement among leading experts from 
the treasuries and central banks of the 
Free World and the International Mone- 
tary Fund. 

Throughout the negotiations leading to 
the development of the Special Drawing 
Rights plan, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury had the benefit of advice from the 
Advisory Committee on International 
Monetary Arrangements. This panel, 
chaired by former Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Douglas Dillon, consisted of some 
of the nation’s leading bankers, econ- 
omists and businessmen with outstanding 
experience in the field of international 
finance. 

THE NEED FOR INTERNATIONAL RESERVES 

International reserves are to world 
trade what working capital is to a grow- 
ing business. As trade expands—just as 
when business grows—more reserves are 
needed. 

Nations use international reserves to 
settle their accounts with each other. 
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And these reserves are an important fac- 
tor in maintaining stable exchange rates 
among currencies. They are essential to 
provide time for countries to restore 
equilibrium in their balance of payments 
through an orderly process of adjust- 
ment. 

Reserves must be unimpeachable in 
quality. They must be acceptable to other 
nations, as well as to the nation that 
holds them. Traditionally, international 
reserves have consisted mainly of gold, 
dollars and sterling. 

But today the world’s supply of inter- 
national reserves cannot meet the re- 
quirements posed by growing world trade 
and capital flows. 

In 1948, total world reserves were $48 
billion. Of this, gold accounted for $33 
billion, or almost 70 percent. The remain- 
ing 30 percent was divided among dol- 
lars—6 percent—and other foreign ex- 
change plus reserve claims on the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund. 

Today, reflecting the vast increase in 
world trade, total reserves have grown 
to $73 billion. Of this, gold accounts for 
$39 billion, a decrease to 54 percent of 
the total. Dollars, on the other hand, 
have risen to 25 percent—or $18 billion. 
The remainder is divided between other 
foreign exchange and reserve claims on 
the International Monetary Fund. 

Gold became less and less dependable 
as the source of regular addition to world 
monetary reserves. Because the U.S. was 
running a balance of payments deficit, 
the dollar took up the slack left by gold 
and provided the largest share of the 
new reserve growth over the past two 
decades. Thus, the growth of world re- 
serves has been linked mainly to deficits 
in America’s balance of payments. 

With gold unable to meet reserve needs, 
and with the prospect of reduced dollar 
supplies for international reserves as the 
U.S. moves toward balance of payments 
equilibrium, one fact clearly emerges: 
the world needs some new form of ac- 
ceptable international reserve to supple- 
ment existing reserves. 

It is the purpose of Special Drawing 
Rights to fill that need. 

THE SIGNIFICANCE OF SPECIAL DRAWING RIGHTS 


International agreement on the Spe- 
cial Drawing Rights proposal comes at a 
time when the world monetary system 
has been subjected to uncertainty and 
speculation following the devaluation of 
the pound sterling last November. 

To all nations of the free world, this 
agreement will bring new strength. 

To the United States, it can provide an 
opportunity to rebuild gradually the re- 
serves which we have lost over the past 
years. But in a broader sense, the Special 
Drawing Rights are of value to the United 
States because of the strength they will 
bring to the world monetary system. 

As the world’s largest trading and in- 
vesting nation, we prosper where other 
nations have adequate reserves to assure 
their expansion of production, employ- 
ment and trade. 

These Special Drawing Rights are a 
landmark in the long evolution of inter- 
national monetary affairs. For the first 
time a reserve asset will be deliberately 
created by the joint decision of many na- 
tions. These nations will back that asset 
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with their faith and resources—the 
strongest support that any asset has ever 
had. Special Drawing Rights will assure 
the world economy of an adequate and 
orderly growth of international reserves, 
regardless of unpredictable fluctuations 
in the production of gold or in its private 
use. 


HOW THE SPECIAL DRAWING RIGHTS WILL WORK 


Special Drawing Rights—to be issued 
only to governments, and exchanged only 
among governments—will be a special 
kind of international legal tender. They 
will perform the same basic function in 
the international monetary system as 
gold, dollars, or other reserve currencies. 
They will carry a gold value guarantee 
aoa will bear a moderate rate of inter- 
est. 

Special Drawing Rights will be created 
after careful consultation and broad 
agreement. Participating countries with 
85 percent of the weighted votes must 
decide that a need for additional reserves 
exists. 

This process will assure wide participa- 
tion in the use of the new asset and con- 
fidence in its acceptability. 

These new reserve assets will be dis- 
tributed in accordance with each mem- 
ber’s quota in the International Mone- 
tary Fund. Under this arrangement, for 
example, the United States—whose 
quota is about 25 percent of the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund’s resources— 
would receive about $250 million out of 
each $1 billion of Special Drawing Rights 
issued. The share of the Common Mar- 
ket countries as a group would be about 
$180 million; the United Kingdom, $115 
million; Canada and Japan, about $35 
million each; other developed countries, 
$105 million; and the developing coun- 
tries as a group, $280 million. 

A participating country will benefit 
from the program, but it will have re- 
sponsibilities as well. It is committed to 
accept Special Drawing Rights from 
other countries when it is in a strong 
balance of payments and reserve posi- 
tion. The amount it is required to accept 
is limited to three times the value of 
Special Drawing Rights distributed to it 
by the International Monetary Fund. 
This limitation is sufficiently broad to 
assure effective use of the new asset. 

The commitment to accept Special 
Drawing Rights from other countries in- 
sures their high quality and liquidity, 
and gives them the status of a true in- 
ternational reserve asset. 

The machinery to create Special 
Drawing Rights will be put into place 
when 65 International Monetary Fund 
member-nations accounting for 80 per- 
cent of the weighted votes accept the 
plan. 

As one of the leaders in the formula- 
tion of this proposal, and as the member 
with the greatest percentage of the 
votes—about 22%—it is fitting that the 
United States be one of the first nations 
to accept the Special Drawing Rights 
plan. 

OUR HOPE FOR TOMORROW 

International finance—the subject of 
this Message—is complex and intricate. 

But its effects extend far beyond 
monetary institutions. They reach out to 
farmland and production line, sales of- 
fice and show room. 
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For the heart of this message is a plan 
to sustain a prosperous and growing 
world economy through an orderly ex- 
pansion of trade. As that occurs, we all 
benefit—the worker with a better pay- 
check, the businessman with a new 
order, the farmer with another market, 
the family with a wider choice of prod- 
ucts. 

As the world’s economy grows, a prom- 
ise grows with it. Franklin Roosevelt 
defined it almost a quarter of a century 
ago in his first message on the Bretton 
Woods Agreement—as a hope “for a se- 
cure and fruitful world, a world in which 
plain people in all countries can work at 
tasks which they do well, exchange in 
peace the products of their labor, and 
work out their several destinies in secu- 
rity and peace; a world in which govern- 
ments, as their major contribution to the 
common welfare are highly and effec- 
tively resolved to work together in 
practical affairs.” 

That was the hope of America then. It 
is the hope of America now. 

The Congress can move far toward 
making this hope a reality by its contri- 
bution to a sound world monetary 
system. 

I urge the Congress to cast a vote for 
a stronger world economy by approving 
the historic Special Drawing Rights leg- 
islation I submit today. 

The key role of the dollar also gives 
America another special responsibility. 
A strong dollar is essential to the stabil- 
ity of the international financial struc- 
ture. We must fulfill our responsibilities 
by dealing swiftly with our own budg- 
etary and balance-of-payments deficits. 
Let me remind the Congress once again 
of the clear and critical need to pass the 
tax bill—the best investment America 
can make to keep the dollar strong. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

THE WHITE House, April 30, 1968. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
RULES TO HAVE UNTIL MIDNIGHT 
TONIGHT TO FILE PRIVILEGED 
REPORTS 


Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Rules Committee may have until 
midnight tonight to file certain privileged 
reports. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 


AMENDING THE ACT CREATING 
THE ATLANTIC-PACIFIC INTER- 
OCEANIC CANAL STUDY COMMIS- 
SION 


Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, by direction of the Committee 
on Rules, I call up House Resolution 1132 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 1132 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
15190) to amend sections 3 and 4 of the Act 
approved September 22, 1964 (78 Stat. 990), 
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providing for an investigation and study to 
determine a site for the construction of a 
sea-level canal connecting the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans. After general debate, which 
shall be confined to the bill and shall con- 
tinue not to exceed one hour, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, the bill 
shall be read for amendment under the five- 
minute rule. At the conclusion of the con- 
sideration of the bill for amendment, the 
Committee shall rise and report the bill to 
the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and the previous ques- 
tion shall be considered as ordered on the 
bill and amendments thereto to final pas- 
sage without intervening motion except one 
motion to recommit. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Tennessee is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. ANDERSON. of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 30 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Larra] and, pend- 
ing that, I yield myself such time as 
I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 1132 
provides an open rule with 1 hour of 
general debate for consideration of H.R. 
15190 to amend the act creating the At- 
lantic-Pacific Interoceanic Canal Study 
Commission. 

The purpose of H.R. 15190 is to amend 
the act authorizing an investigation and 
study to determine a site for the con- 
struction of a sea-level canal between 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. The 
amendment extends the time for a report 
by a year and authorizes the expenditure 
of an additional $6.5 million. 

On April 18, 1965, a Commission was 
appointed composed of five men from 
private life to make a study, including 
onsite surveys, for the purpose of de- 
termining the most suitable site for the 
construction of a sea-level canal in or 
about the Isthmus of Panama, The agree- 
ment to permit studies in the Republic 
of Panama was not concluded until Feb- 
ruary 15, 1966. Thereafter, negotiations 
were entered into with Colombia for 
similar authority, and this agreement 
was not executed until October 25, 1966. 
The delay in the appointment of the 
Commission and the subsequent delays 
in obtaining exploration agreements not 
only shortened the time available to the 
Commission for studies leading to its 
final report under the law, but resulted 
in extra expenditures. In addition, in the 
course of its work, it was discovered that 
in Colombia further studies were re- 
quired. Also, as a part of the studies, 
it was proposed to examine the feasi- 
bility of the use of nuclear means for 
canal construction. 

The delays were beyond the control 
of the Canal Commission and the greater 
part of the $6.5 million to be authorized 
by the bill will be expended for the com- 
pletion of the study of the Colombia 
route. This amount would appear justi- 
fied in order to reap all the fruits of 
the work of the Commission to date. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 1132 in order that H.R. 
15190 may be considered. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, I agree with 
the statement just made by my colleague 
from Tennessee concerning House Reso- 
lution 1132 and H.R. 15190. 

It is necessary to point out that this 
Atlantic-Pacific Interoceanic Canal 
Study Commission is not unlike other 
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commissions that have been formed in 
the past—the Commission is back here 
asking for more time and more money. 
Even though it was 6 months delinquent 
in being appointed by the President of 
the United States, and did not actually 
get down to work until October 1966, it 
still has already used the $17,500,000 ap- 
propriated by the Congress for this com- 
plete study. 

We were led to believe, at the time 
this appropriation was granted, that this 
sum would be adequate. As we know from 
past experience with Presidential com- 
missions, it underestimated both the time 
and the amount of money it would need 
for its assignment. Now the proponents 
are estimating it will need $24 million 
and will need until December 1, 1970, to 
complete its work. 

From reading the report, I am wonder- 
ing whether it is doing some things the 
proponents did not advise Congress it 
was going to do. I notice from the report 
the Commission is also planning to study 
improvements and modifications to the 
existing Panama Canal. I was under the 
impression, when this authorization was 
made originally, that this Commission 
was to study the feasibility of a new sea- 
level canal. 

I also note from the report the Com- 
mission will study four possible routes 
for this canal, three of them in Panama 
and one in Colombia. The one in Co- 
lombia would be a nuclear route and one 
of those in Panama would be a nuclear 
route. 

It was pointed out before the Rules 
Committee that not only was $17,500,000 
spent by this Commission to date, but 
also the Atomic Energy Commission has 
spent some money, although we could 
not find out exactly how much the 
Atomic Energy Commission has spent 
on studying the feasibility of a nuclear 
route being established. So we do not 
know exactly how much this study is 
costing the taxpayer. 

I think we should also know the plans 
of the administration with regard to the 
disposition of the present Panama Canal 
should a new canal be built, and I think 
we should know the total cost of a new 
canal. 

I know many Americans are opposed 
to any action which may lead to the 
eventual turnover of the Panama Canal 
to the Republic of Panama. I happen to 
be one of them. As a consequence, I am 
not supporting this bill. 

Mr, Speaker, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 15190) to amend sections 
3 and 4 of the act approved September 
22, 1964 (78 Stat. 990), providing for an 
investigation and study to determine a 
site for the construction of a sea-level 
canal connecting the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans. 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Maryland. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 15190, with 
Mr. Monacan in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Maryland [Mr. GAR- 
MATZ] will be recognized for 30 minutes, 
and the gentleman from California [Mr. 
MAILLIARD] will be recognized for 30 
minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. Garmatz]. 

Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, it is my opinion that 
enactment of this bill is vital to our con- 
tinued control of a route from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific in the vicinity of 
Panama. 

The administration completed negoti- 
ation of three treaties with the Republic 
of Panama about a year ago, which 
treaties presently await signature and 
subsequent ratification action by the 
Senate. One of these treaties provides 
for elimination of a $350 million debt 
owed by the Panama Canal to the United 
States and provides for operation of the 
canal by a nine-man authority of which 
four would be Panamanians. It further 
provides that at the end of this century 
the canal would be given to Panama. 

I believe that the retention of control 
of a canal between the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific is most important to our national 
welfare and this bill would place us in 
a position to construct a canal which 
would not be subject to the Republic of 
Panama. 

Over the years, our relations with 
Panama have been basically unhappy 
because of its continued insistence on 
more and more concessions from the 
original 1903 treaty under which the 
canal was constructed. If we do not pro- 
ceed with exploration elsewhere we will 
have no alternative but to construct a 
canal in Panama, thereby continuing the 
present situation. 

The need for a new canal arises from 
the fact that the present canal is becom- 
ing obsolete in that in the near future 
it will be unable to handle all of the 
ships that present themselves for transit. 
It presently is unable to handle ships 
larger than 50,000 tons. With the great 
expansion in ship sizes in the last few 
years, a 50,000-ton ship today in the ore 
or oil trades is a small ship, and the fact 
that large ships cannot transit the canal 
has an adverse effect on our own 
commerce. 

In the 88th Congress, a commission 
composed of five men from private life 
was authorized to make a study of the 
most suitable sites for the construction 
of a sea-level canal in or about the 
Isthmus of Panama. Some 5 years earlier, 
the Merchant Marine Committee had 
secured the services of a group of con- 
sultants to examine available data with 
respect to potential canal sites, and its 
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report issued in 1960 approved a sea- 
level canal and strongly recommended 
exploration for a site in Colombia. Al- 
though the bill authorizing the Commis- 
sion became law on September 22, 1964, 
the Commission was not appointed until 
April 18, 1965. Thereafter, the State De- 
partment entered into negotiations with 
the Republic of Panama to permit ex- 
ploration of routes within its borders. 
The need for this agreement arose from 
the fact that machinery and supplies 
would have to be imported from the 
United States and that personnel re- 
cruited from the United States would be 
required to conduct the surveys. It was 
necessary to obtain a waiver of the 
Panama labor laws to permit their use. 

This agreement with Panama was not 
concluded until 10 months after the ap- 
pointment of the Commission. In order 
not to irritate the Republic of Panama, 
the State Department chose to delay ne- 
gotiations with Colombia until the con- 
clusion of that agreement with the result 
that permission to operate in Colombia 
was not obtained for another 8 months. 
The Commission immediately entered 
into the performance of its duties in 
April 1965, and proceeded to gather a 
staff and to obtain the necessary ma- 
chinery and materials. The delay in be- 
ginning the onsite work considerably 
increased its costs by reason of, among 
other things, two Federal pay raises and 
it was unable to submit its final report, 
as required by the original legislation, 
by June 30, 1968. Accordingly, at the last 
session, an extension of time was granted 
to December 1, 1969, for submission of 
the report. 

At the present time, work at the se- 
lected site in Panama is virtually com- 
pleted, but work in Colombia is barely 
underway. The necessary drilling equip- 
ment and other items were not trans- 
ferred to the Colombia site until the 
beginning of this year, although certain 
work had been in progress there for some 
time. 

The failure to enact this bill will mean 
that complete data of a proposed Pan- 
ama site will be available for the Com- 
mission’s final report, but that it will be 
unable to submit a complete report on 
the Colombia route. One of the basic 
delays in this operation was the fact that 
the Atomic Energy Commission had not 
been able to conduct a series of six ex- 
periments aimed at securing information 
with respect to the practicability of 
utilizing nuclear means for canal con- 
struction. Its delay was occasioned by 
the fact that the State Department felt 
that the negotiations in connection with 
the Nuclear Proliferation Treaty were of 
such a delicate nature that it was unde- 
sirable to proceed with these experi- 
ments. 

I am happy to report that since Janu- 
ary of this year, two of the projected six 
experiments have been conducted and 
that the use of nuclear means of excava- 
tion have so far been proved successful. 
I am hopeful that the remaining four of 
the series will be conducted in the near 
future and we will then be in a position 
to state whether or not canal construc- 
tion by nuclear means is feasible. In the 
meantime, the equipment is in place in 
Colombia to make the necessary on-the- 
ground investigations to determine the 
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types and number of explosions required 
to do the job. If the Commission is able 
to report that construction of a canal 
through Colombia by nuclear means is 
feasible, we will then be able to with- 
stand unreasonable demands by the Re- 
public of Panama, based upon its view 
that it possesses the only sites for prac- 
tical canal construction. I feel that this 
is a very important element in this game 
of international poker that we are play- 
ing, and that the future of our country 
demands that we keep an alternate 
course open for our future use. 

I am aware that the expenditure of 
$6.5 million on a project of doubtful util- 
ity is highly unwarranted at this time, 
but it is my view that this particular bill 
does not come within that category. I 
believe that the knowledge that we ob- 
tain with respect to the practicability 
of a canal across Colombia is of extreme 
importance to our future welfare, and 
that this is no time to stop work on a 
project that may prove to be extremely 
important in the future. World com- 
merce is increasing daily and the im- 
portance of a short route to and from 
the United States to South America and 
the ports of the Eastern Hemisphere are 
essential for our well-being. The knowl- 
edge that we can construct a canal suit- 
able for commerce for the next century 
is most important in our future planning 
and I urge enactment of this bill. 

Mr. MAILLIARD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Chairman, I see no reason to re- 
peat the facts which have been laid out 
in considerable detail by the distin- 
guished gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 
Garmatz]. As a matter of fact, during the 
brief consideration of the rule the essen- 
tial facts involved here have been spread 
upon the RECORD. 

I am sure that most of the Members 
know this bill was up under suspension 
of the rules about a month ago and got 
a clear majority at that time. The vote 
was 216 to 137. This, however, was not 
the two-thirds vote required for passage 
under that procedure. 

Mr. Chairman, I simply want to sup- 
port what the chairman of the commit- 
tee said. If we fail to make this author- 
ization, we are going to have completely 
wasted the time and money already ex- 
pended on this project. Not only as a 
member of this Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries but also as a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
the Subcommittee on Inter-American 
Affairs, I want to endorse what the 
chairman said. We are in a rather sen- 
sitive international relations posture 
here. For us only to have the engineer- 
ing data for a new canal through one 
country would seem to me to be leaving 
only one string to our bow. It might be 
very important that we have at least 
two. 

Mr. Chairman, I now yield such time 
as he may consume to the gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. Petty]. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, in commit- 
tee I voted to report H.R. 15190 favor- 
ably to the House. I thought Congress 
should provide the necessary time and 
funds to finish the investigation and 
study to determine a site for construction 
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of a sea-level canal connecting the At- 
lantic and Pacific Oceans in or near the 
Isthmus of Panama, but if it meant yield- 
ing our sovereignty, I would never vote 
to construct such a canal; I want to make 
that clear. 

Mr. Chairman, I think the United 
States has a vital interest both from the 
standpoint of the economy and from the 
standpoint of security in pursuing this 
matter and finishing the study we start- 
ed. So I intend to vote for this bill. 

Meanwhile, however, I wish to call to 
the attention of my colleagues, and espe- 
cially the leadership of the House, a con- 
stitutional issue that I feel not only af- 
fects the prerogatives of this body, but 
also the welfare of the Nation. 

In short, treaties are planned to go 
before the Senate under which the Presi- 
dent seeks to adjust the arrangement un- 
der which the United States holds sover- 
eignty over the Panama Canal and the 
Panama Canal Zone. 

Mr. Chairman, the Members of this 
body are familiar with the details of the 
attempts of the United States to placate 
the Panamanians who are seeking to ab- 
rogate the agreements made when we 
built the canal. I will not discuss today 
these differences between Panama and 
ourselves. All I wish to say at this time 
is that I strongly oppose—as do many 
other Members of the House—the yield- 
ing of either our sovereignty or manage- 
ment responsibilities to anyone. 

In this connection, I wish to affirm 
that, under the Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States, our sovereignty or property 
cannot be given away by Executive agree- 
ment or treaty without the approval of 
both Houses of Congress. In other words, 
the other body alone cannot do it. It 
takes the joint action of both Houses. 

In support of this requirement under 
the Constitution, the American Law Di- 
vision of the Library of Congress has 
stated that it is its opinion that, to cede 
assets of the United States, the concur- 
rence of both Houses is necessary. This 
well-documented legal interpretation 
which I obtained is dated August 9, 1967, 
and it stated, in part: 

It would appear that there is substantial 
reason to conclude that an act of Congress 
would be necessary to cede title to real and 
other property of the United States, even 
though it should be sought to convey it by 
treaty. 


Mr. Chairman, it is the further conclu- 
sion of the Law Division of the Library 
of Congress that the House is at least 
morally obligated to enact legislation to 
implement treaty obligations to which 
the Government has committed itself, 
and that the Senate is itself as obligated 
to take into account the necessity for fur- 
ther legislative implementation of a 
treaty as the time of consideration for 
ratification, and that, unless the treaty 
contains a notice of reservation of con- 
gressional action, the Senate itself is ob- 
ligated to insist upon the insertion of 
such a reservation. 

Mr. Chairman, I mention this consti- 
tutional requirement because I do not 
want anyone to interpret my vote on H.R. 
15190 as in any way, shape, or form, sup- 
port for the ceding of American sover- 
eignty to Panama. Also let me say I 
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do not feel any moral obligation to im- 
plement treaty obligations to which an 
administration commits itself. 

Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK]. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. Chairman, I agree 
completely with the chairman, the gen- 
tleman from Maryland [Mr. Garmatz], 
and the gentleman from California [Mr. 
MAaILLIAaRD] on the necessity for this bill. 

In the whole history of our presence 
in Central America, this is only the sec- 
ond exploration of a route between the 
Atlantic and Pacific. The first one was 
in 1931, at which time a route for a lock 
canal across Nicaragua was explored. The 
only other significant activity in this re- 
spect was a study conducted by the Corps 
of Engineers in 1947 of all of the routes 
between Mexico and Colombia, but this 
study was confined to examination of 
existing information. Although neither 
of the routes being actively explored at 
the present time had been examined at 
all, they were included as potential sites 
at that time. At the moment, we are in 
the position that we will have complete 
information with respect to another 
route across Panama, and extremely 
sketchy information on a route through 
Colombia. 

We have spent a considerable amount 
of money to establish base camps and to 
move machinery into Colombia, and un- 
less this additional money is made avail- 
able, we will have to abandon our efforts 
there. In view of the desirability of find- 
ing a route beyond the control of 
Panama, it is extremely important that 
work continue. However, if the money 
authorized by this legislation is not 
forthcoming, the camps will have to be 
shut down and the machinery removed, 
and we will be confronted with the ex- 
penditure of far more money, if it is de- 
sirable in the future to examine this 
particular route. 

I feel that continuation of this pro- 
gram is not only in the interest of our 
national welfare, but is also by far the 
most economical way of proceeding. 

I urge favorable action on the bill. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLARK. Yes, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. HALEY. I believe that we have al- 
ready authorized $17.5 million for this 
study, have we not? 

Mr. CLARK. Yes. 

Mr. HALEY. If the gentleman will 
yield further, has a committee of the 
Congress gone into the expenditure of 
this money? It seems to me like that 
$17.5 million ought to provide for a most 
substantial study of most anything. 

Has the committee gone into that? 

Mr. CLARK. Yes. 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I would like to assure the gentle- 
man from Florida that the subcommittee 
has visited all of the individual site areas 
under consideration, has been in Pan- 
ama, and has held extensive hearings 
with the Commission, and is satisfied 
that the funds that they have already 
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been authorized by the Congress have 
been wisely spent, but that because of ad- 
ditional difficulties not only in the 
stretchout of time, but because of diffi- 
culties occurring in the sites themselves, 
and the need for extended exploration, it 
is necessary for this extra $6.5 million so 
that the Commission can come in with a 
proper and complete report to the Con- 
gress. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield further to the 
gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. HALEY. I take it, then, Mr. Chair- 
man, that the Commission or the com- 
mittee, and I believe it is the Commission 
that I should refer to, is studying several 
routes, and not just one route; is that 
correct? 

Mr. CLARK. That is right. 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield further to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. I would 
reply to the gentleman from Florida in 
answer to his question that yes, the 
Commission has looked into routes in 
Nicaragua, and in Panama, there are 
three routes that have received very 
careful and detailed engineering studies, 
and there is one other route, that of the 
Rio Atrato area in Colombia. That at the 
present time is the route that will prob- 
ably use up the balance of the funds, 
should the Congress in its wisdom au- 
thorize it. 

This route in Colombia is proving to be 
one of the most feasible routes, and it is 
necessary that the Commission study this 
route out in its entirety so that the Con- 
gress can have a correct report made 
to it. 

Mr. HALEY. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. MAILLIARD. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Grover] may ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROVER. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to associate myself with the remarks of 
my colleagues on our Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries urging 
passage of the bill, H.R. 15190. 

As has been previously noted, this leg- 
islation has the twofold purpose of pro- 
viding the Atlantic-Pacific Interoceanic 
Canal Study Commission with an addi- 
tional year in which to complete its re- 
port and to authorize to be appropriated 
an additional 86% million for this pur- 
pose. 

You will recall that on April 1 this bill, 
H.R. 15190, was considered by the House 
under suspension of the rules, and al- 
though it received a clear majority of 
216 to 137 favoring passage, it failed 
lacking the requisite two-thirds under 
this procedure. 

Frankly, I personally feel that many 
of my colleagues who voted against pas- 
sage of H.R. 15190 under suspension of 
the rules on April 1 truly did not appre- 
ciate the issues at hand. Perhaps many 
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felt that a vote against its passage de- 
feating the additional authorization to 
appropriate $642 million constituted an 
economy action. Nothing could be fur- 
ther from the truth. The Congress al- 
ready has authorized $1714 million for 
this study, and this amount has been ob- 
ligated by the Commission. Unless addi- 
tional funds and time are authorized by 
this Congress, then we will be foreclos- 
ing the possibility of receiving an appro- 
priate return upon the initial invest- 
ment of both time and money. 

More importantly, unfavorable action 
upon this legislation would result in clos- 
ing the door on the only route—Route 
25 in northwestern Colombia—which 
holds forth the promise of furnishing 
the United States with an alternate sea- 
level canal site in a host country other 
than Panama. 

While we may be critical of the man- 
ner in which this administration has un- 
dertaken to simultaneously negotiate 
new treaties affecting the existing canal 
and this study effort of the Commission, 
and while we may be equally critical of 
the manner in which the Commission 
has conducted its study leaving the Co- 
lombia route until last, no amount of 
words will alter the situation. The fact 
remains that this does represent our 
present position, and it behooves us to 
act intelligently to provide, if possible, a 
maximum return upon our efforts to 
date. 

Accordingly, I view the principal issue 
posed by H.R. 15190 as one of whether 
we will choose to capitalize upon the 
time and money we have invested to 
date, or whether we will “bite our nose 
to spite our face,” defeat the legislation 
and settle for an inadequate report from 
the Commission. At a time when a 
meaningful report is close at hand but 
for the additional time and money re- 
quested in this legislation, I see little al- 
ternative but to pursue this avenue to its 
ultimate and logical conclusion. I, there- 
fore, earnestly urge all my colleagues in 
the House to act favorably upon this 
legislation and vote for its passage. 

Mr. MAILLIARD. Mr. Chairman, I 
have no further requests for time. 

Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
MURPHY]. 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in support of the bill. 

We are being asked today to consider 
a bill to authorize an additional $6.5 
million to complete studies for a sea-level 
canal to eventually replace the Panama 
Canal, and to extend the completion 
date for that study from December 1, 
1969 to December 1, 1970. 

The reasons for the extension in time 
are obvious. The Panama Canal Commis- 
sion was authorized on September 22, 
1964, but the Commission was not ap- 
pointed until April 18, 1965, almost 7 
months later. Agreements to permit on- 
site studiés in the Republic of Panama 
and Colombia were not secured until 
February 18, 1966, and October 25, 1966, 
respectively, Shortly thereafter the dry 
season ended, and the study was further 
delayed until January 1, 1967. 

These delays were obviously beyond 
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the control of the Panama Canal Com- 
mission, and therefore the extension of 
the date for submission of the completed 
study seems to me to be logical. 

The increase in the cost of the survey 
is the result of a number of factors. For 
one, once the Commission started their 
onsite investigations, they were able to 
make more realistic cost estimates, esti- 
mates which proved to be higher than 
the original estimates. The delay in the 
start of the survey also contributed to the 
increased cost, and an unprogramed 
Federal pay raise added a small amount. 

The Atomic Energy Commission con- 
ducted their own studies in January and 
March of this year—the first two of six— 
and these experiments indicated the 
practicability of using nuclear means for 
canal construction. Although the AEC 
paid for these studies, their results led 
to some changes in the studies con- 
ducted by the Commission, which in turn 
led to some additional costs. 

While I think both the extension of 
time and the additional costs contained 
in this bill can be justified, the real rea- 
son for this bill is the fact that without 
it the $17.5 million already authorized 
would be thrown away, because it would 
be impossible to produce a final report 
with any significance. 

The purpose of these studies, to deter- 
mine the site for a sea-level canal, has 
already been approved by the Congress, 
and the need for a new canal has been 
demonstrated beyond any doubt. To de- 
feat this bill now would be to obstruct 
the will of the Congress. 

This study has been recommended by 
the Panama Canal Company, the De- 
partments of State and Commerce, and 
the Office of Emergency Planning, and 
the Atomic Energy Commission favors it 
as well, 

The importance of the canal has re- 
cently come into sharper focus as a re- 
sult of a recent incident where the acci- 
dental sinking of one ship blocked the 
canal for 18 hours. In that period of time 
84 ships were backed up waiting passage. 

Since 30 percent of our war shipments 
to Vietnam go through the canal, the 
implications of such a stoppage are seri- 
ous. In addition, the canal is suscepti- 
ble to damage from natural disasters 
such as an earthquake, or possible en- 
emy action. Any extended stoppage of 
traffic through the canal would have seri- 
ous implications for our national de- 
fense and economic security. 

Finally, the construction of a sea- 
level canal makes it possible to apply 
the peaceful and constructive uses of 
atomic energy. 

For all of these reasons I urge my col- 
leagues to support this measure. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, while 
I am aware that the Commission cannot 
prepare the kind of report contemplated 
at the time of enactment of the law au- 
thorizing this study without additional 
funds to complete its work on the route 
through Colombia, nevertheless, I can- 
not support this legislation. 

At the time the Commission was 
authorized, I believe that it was made 
clear both in the House Merchant Marine 
Committee that conducted hearings on 
the bill, and on the floor of the House, 
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that we were greatly concerned over the 
need for a route through some country 
other than Panama. In spite of this clear 
declaration of congressional intent, the 
Commission proceeded to concentrate 
its efforts in Panama with the result 
that we are confronted with the situa- 
tion before us today. 

The previous work of the board of 
consultants appointed by the House Mer- 
chant Marine Committee in 1959 em- 
phasized the need for a Colombian route, 
and I am convinced that we believed that 
the major effort would be made in this 
area, rather than have it treated as an 
afterthought if money happened to be 
available after intensive studies in 
Panama. 

I call attention to the fact that the 
Corps of Engineers is performing the 
greater part of the work under the Com- 
mission, and that in 1947 it conducted 
a study of existing data for the Panama 
Canal, in the course of which it con- 
cluded that the route of the present 
canal was most suitable for conversion 
into a sea-level canal. I fear that the con- 
clusion reached by it for submission to 
au Commission will be along the same 

e. 

I do not mean to impugn the integrity 
of either the Corps of Engineers or the 
Atlantic and Pacific Interoceanic Canal 
Study Commission, but I cannot but feel 
that the Engineers suffer from a built-in 
bias that will inevitably be reflected in 
their report. 

The legislation authorizing the Com- 
mission was passed on September 22, 
1964, and the Commission was not ap- 
pointed until some 7 months later. 
In the meantime, the Corps of Engineers 
proceeded to submit a proposed budget 
and funds were appropriated on the 
basis of its budget. The authority for this 
action by the Engineers was not clear, 
since the authority was given to the yet 
to be appointed Commission. The action 
cannot be justified on the basis for a 
need for haste in the light of the delay 
in the original appointments, and the 
fact that an agreement to permit explo- 
ration in Panama was not signed until 
some 10 months thereafter. Neverthe- 
less, the Engineers went ahead and one 
of the first actions of the new Commis- 
sion was to designate the Engineers to 
handle the greater part of its work. 

Another item that remains obscure is 
the fact that negotiations with Colombia 
were not undertaken until after approval 
of the agreement with Panama. This de- 
lay cannot be justified on the ground 
that some degree of uniformity between 
the two agreements was being sought, be- 
cause thé agreements in fact are almost 
completely dissimilar. It would appear 
that the delay in obtaining an agreement 
with Colombia until some 2 years after 
the enactment of the original law dem- 
onstrated the lack of interest in the ex- 
ecutive branch for a canal in any area 
other than that of the Republic of 
Panama. 

I further call attention to the fact that 
as part of its work under the direction 
of the Commission, the Corps of Engi- 
neers has proceeded to make additional 
explorations within the existing Canal 
Zone, although it would appear that dur- 
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ing the last 64 years every square inch 
of that area would have been examined 
and reexamined many times. In any 
event, equipment and money that could 
have been devoted to the Colombia route, 
was diverted to this work and this fur- 
ther strengthens the impression that the 
report to be submitted will contain fore- 
gone conclusions—that a canal in any 
area other than Panama is undesirable. 

One of the areas of major study of the 
Commission involves the use of nuclear 
means of constructing the canal. Quite 
aside from the fact that present treaties 
will prevent construction of a canal by 
such means. I call attention to the fact 
that the work of the Atomic Energy 
Commission in developing suitable de- 
vices for this purpose has been delayed 
for years, and that even now only two 
of six projected experiments have been 
conducted. The Corps of Engineers as- 
sert that construction of a canal through 
Colombia could be financially attractive 
only by the use of nuclear construction, 
and there is no present evidence either 
that international agreement to permit 
such construction could be obtained or 
that suitable devices can be developed. 

Although studies previously made have 
indicated that the canal has a very def- 
inite upper limit on its capability of han- 
dling traffic, the recent grounding of a 
Japanese ore ship and the subsequent 
development of a backlog of ships await- 
ing transit by reason of the blockage 
which was relieved promptly, demon- 
strated that attempts to writeoff the 
present canal are premature, and that 
the canal has a future potential capacity 
beyond that presently accepted. 

While I am aware that the projected 
treaties present a great danger to US. 
interests, I feel that we may avoid this 
danger better by refusing to ratify them 
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of funds for a new canal that can well be 
in the billions. 

In the light of the fiscal situation in 
our country and the foregoing consider- 
ations, I feel that enactment of this bill 
is extremely undesirable at this time. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, when 
H.R. 15190 was brought before the House 
under suspension of the rules on April 1, 
I voted against it and I still have grave 
misgivings. Apparently there can be no 
question of the need of the Commission 
for additional funds if it is to complete 
the work originally planned, but will the 
additional $6.5 million be productive? 

So far the Commission has spent some 
$17 million and it has concentrated its 
work in Panama, whereas it was stated 
when we passed the original act that the 
Commission would investigate routes not 
only in Panama but in adjoining coun- 
tries. It has undertaken no work in any 
country other than Panama, except that 
a small amount has been done in Colom- 
bia. I cannot quite understand why we 
should give our OK to something that 
has been palpably wrong in its method 
by putting another $6.5 million down the 
drain. Under these circumstances, I am 
not convinced of the need for this legis- 
ae and therefore withhold my assent 
to it. 

Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 
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The CHAIRMAN. There being no fur- 
ther requests for time, the Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 15190 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Act approved September 22, 1964 (Public 
Law 88-609, 78 Stat. 990), as amended, is 
hereby further amended (1) by striking out 
“December 1, 1969” in section 3 and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “December 1, 1970”, and 
(2) by striking out “$17,500,000” in section 
4 and inserting in lieu thereof “$24,000,000”. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask 
some member of the committee how 
much has been spent, in addition to the 
$17.5 million, by the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission on tests? 

Mr. MAILLIARD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MAILLIARD. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 

I would say in answer to the inquiry 
of the gentleman from Iowa, Mr. Chair- 
man, that it is difficult to obtain precise 
figures, because the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission under the general title of Civi- 
lian Applications of Nuclear Explosions,” 
has had this as a part and parcel of it. 

I do not believe that there has been 
any particular experiment carried on by 
the Atomic Energy Commission which 
was solely for this purpose, but never- 
theless they have contributed to this 
purpose because in the process of the 
testing of nuclear explosives for excava- 
tion purposes, the Commission is not 
only thinking in terms of possible canal 
excavation, but of other types of excava- 
tions as well. 

So, again, I would say to the gentle- 
man that I believe it is impossible to 
answer the question because this has 
been a multipurpose kind of program. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman has stated 
that tests have not been made for spe- 
cific applications to the digging of a canal 
with nuclear devices in Panama, Colom- 
bia, or in Nicaragua. 

Then, how do you know that this 
method of excavation is feasible for the 
purpose for which you are now spending 
millions? 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. In March 
there was a series of chain shots in the 
type of soil which it is anticipated would 
be encountered in the Central American 
area. There were a series of chain shots 
of about 1 kiloton apiece—detonations 
which proved pretty much to the satis- 
faction of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion as well as of the Interocean Canal 
Commission that this type of cratering 
would be very applicable in canal exca- 
vations. 

Mr. GROSS. Let me ask this question. 
What happens if the signatories to the 
nuclear test ban treaty, including Rus- 
sia, refuse to permit the use of nuclear 
devices for the construction of a canal? 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. Of course, 
the appropriation today does not deal 
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with the nuclear test ban. It deals with 
the feasibility—and with an engineering 
study. 

Mr. GROSS. I am well aware of that. 
But we have heard a great deal today 
about the urgency for continuation of 
the spending for the purpose of studying 
and testing. Now, what happens if you 
cannot dig this canal with nuclear de- 
vices? 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. I would 
like to yield to the gentleman from Cal- 
ifornia to answer that. 

Mr. MAILLIARD. I am sorry I am not 
giving the gentleman a very specific an- 
swer. I am not sure there is a categorical 
answer to this. 

I think again it depends somewhat on 
whether it turns out to be technically 
feasible within the limitations of the nu- 
clear test ban treaty to do an excava- 
tion such as this—and whether in fact 
such an excavation would violate the 
treaty, in which case I would have to try 
to tack in an amendment. 

I do not think we know at this point 
whether this can be done under the rules 
of the limited nuclear test ban treaty. 

Mr. GROSS. But you are going ahead 
with the expenditure of this money with- 
out knowing whether it can be done by 
what is supposed to be the economical 
method, with the use of nuclear devices, 
as contrasted with steam shovels and 
other conventional means of excavation. 
You are going right ahead with the 
spending of all this money without 
knowledge of where we are going. 

Let me ask another question. What if 
we cannot reach an agreement with 
Panama, Colombia, or Nicaragua—what 
if we cannot reach a satisfactory agree- 
ment with them? Then what happens to 
the expenditures that you have made? 
You say there is such a great urgency 
about continuing this study despite the 
financial crisis that confronts this coun- 
try. What happens if you cannot use the 
information you have under the condi- 
tions that I have set forth? 

Mr. MAILLIARD. The Commission is 
also studying the conventional means be- 
cause there still is uncertainty as to the 
possibility of using nuclear devices for 
this purpose. But, obviously, we never 
could come to the concluion as to 
whether we can do it or not and as to 
whether it would fall within the limita- 
tion of the treaty if we do not conduct 
the experiments. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 3 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. . Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MAILLIARD. In answer to the 
gentleman's last question, of course, if 
it proves to be politically impossible to 
get an agreement of any kind with any 
of the countries whose territory would 
lend itself to the construction of the 
canal, one would have to concede that 
if we get to that kind of complete im- 
passe, then much of this work will prob- 
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ably be lost. But I do not personally 
anticipate that this situation will come 
about because I am sure one of those 
countries will want the economic bene- 
fits of building a canal, and I am sure 
that we can come to an agreement with 
one or another of those countries. 

Mr. GROSS. We have gone over this 
before, but when the bill was previously 
considered and defeated under suspen- 
sion of the rules, it was pointed out that 
there was a 7-month delay by the Presi- 
dent in appointing the Commission. Yet 
somehow or other the Commission, des- 
pite its late start, has managed to get 
rid of the $17% million, and I do not 
know how much the Corps of Engineers 
have spent otherwise. And this bill calls 
for another $6.5 million; in other words, 
a total of $24 million. 

I wonder if some member of the com- 
mittee could give the Members of the 
House assurance that we have come to 
the end of the road if we approve the 
additional $6.5 million now, or will you 
be back here asking for a further 
extension of time or for more money. 
Can we get the least assurance here 
today that, having spent $24 million out 
of the Federal Treasury for this pur- 
pose, that this is the end the road, and 
that you are not going to ask for more 
money for studies? 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. I would 
like to say to the gentleman from Iowa 
that I share his concern about the ex- 
penditure of Federal moneys. But many 
members of the minority, as well as 
members of the majority, have been 
right down there on the routes that are 
under consideration. We have been in 
those areas and we have seen what has 
been done. Now we are starting to close 
up the site survey in the scientific areas. 

I can say from my own experience 
that we are at the very end of the en- 
gineering survey, and that if we do not 
appropriate this $6.5 million, what we 
would be doing, in effect, is throwing 
away the other $17.5 million that we 
have already expended, and I think that 
by the extension of time as indicated in 
this legislation and with that increment 
of funds, we will come up with a proper 
and necessary report to the Congress, 
and we will not have to come back for 
additional funds or for additional time. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman is saying 
that the committee will not be back 
here asking for additional funds for the 
purpose of studying the feasibility of an- 
other canal, and none of the money 
that is being requested now, as I under- 
stand it, would go for atomic energy tests 
and none of it would be spent in behalf 
of the negotiation of a treaty. This is 
strictly for the purpose of studying the 
feasibility of locating the canal in one 
country or another. Is that correct? 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. That is 
correct. 

Mr. GROSS. And you will not be back 
for more money? 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. I do not 
anticipate any requests for funds other 
than these. 
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Mr. GROSS. I hope this works out 
differently than that famous road down 
there—whatever they call it—the Rama 
Road that the Federal taxpayers were 
supposed to have stopped financing years 


0. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. Gross 
was allowed to proceed for 1 additional 
minute.) 

Mr. GROSS. Yes, years after this road 
was to be completed, we still got plaintive 
apologies from some Members of the 
Congress, and requests for more money. 
I do not know how many millions of 
dollars we have spent on it, and I do 
not want to see that happen in relation 
to the canal. That is why I have asked 
these questions. 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. The Rama 
Road is completed. The last stretch was 
opened, I believe, last February. I do not 
anticipate any further expenditures for 
that, either. 

Mr. GROSS. I hope you are correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from 
Illinois is recognized. 

Mr. OHARA of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
I have asked for this time perhaps for a 
sentimental reason, but I would like to 
ask someone on the committee what has 
happened to the old Nicaraguan route. 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. The Nica- 
raguan route is a route that has been 
studied very carefully. The problem with 
the Nicaraguan route is, first, it is not 
applicable for nuclear excavation. Sec- 
ond, the cost of the route would probably 
be in the range of four to five times the 
cost of other routes that are under study 
in Panama and Colombia. At the present 
time it is the consideration that because 
of the monetary costs involved, the 
Nicaraguan route is not the most feasi- 
ble route. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, may I remind the gentleman that 
in the early part of the nineties in the 
last century the United States was build- 
ing a sea-level canal in Nicaragua. The 
route started at San Juan del Norte, Nica- 
ragua, cut over to join up with the San 
Juan River, which flows into Lake 
Managua, necessitating only a few miles 
of canal to reach the Pacific. At that 
time, the engineers agreed that the only 
problem—and it is not an engineering 
problem today—was the shifting sands 
at the harbor of San Juan del Norte, 
Nicaragua. Afa boy, I traveled over this 
route with Admiral Walker and General 
Ludlow, who represented the highest 
engineering skill of our Armed Forces. 
The canal actually was dug a mile or 
two inland from San Juan del Norte. 

It was believed then, and the matter of 
an interoceanic canal had wide discus- 
sion in the United States and of course 
the project was stubbornly fought by the 
railroads, that the only possible way of 
uniting the Atlantic and Pacific, and one 
without serious engineering problems, 
save only the shifting sands at San Juan 
del Norte, was through Nicaragua. 

Has that route been entirely aban- 
doned? I notice the report refers to a 
Costa Rica-Nicaragua route. In those 
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days, Costa Rica did not enter into the 
picture, at least no part of the territory 
of the Republic of Costa Rica was 
included. 

Mr. MAILLIARD. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman will yield, I may say to 
the gentleman from Illinois that the cir- 
cumstances have changed very consid- 
erably, in that in those days everybody 
was talking about a lock canal, and the 
Nicaraguan route had the advantage of 
going up a river, and then we would have 
to have lockages up into Lake Nica- 
ragua, and then lockages down to the 
Pacific. 

We are now talking about a sea-level 
canal, because of the cost of operating 
the locks and because of impeding traffic 
by having all these lockages to go 
through. 

It is obvious, if we will have a sea level 
canal, we will have to drain the lake, and 
then we will have to have lockages in 
order to continue the level of the lake. 
The gentleman can imagine, if we drain 
the whole lake, this will change the lay of 
the land in that area. 

Also, the last estimate figures for build- 
ing such a canal by conventional means— 
because we would not be able to use nu- 
clear means because of the population— 
were approximately $8 billion. It is non- 
competitive and is priced out of consid- 
eration of the other routes. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. I appreciate 
that the distinguished and able gentle- 
man from California and others have 
given much study to the project of an- 
other canal uniting the oceans, and 
I have the profoundest respect for their 
judgment, but I am still unconvinced that 
the Nicaraguan route should be passed 
up without far more consideration, than 
it has received up to this time. Consider- 
ing the situation at times of bitter mis- 
understanding and hostility in Panama 
we have faced in recent years I think it 
might be the part of wisdom to look thor- 
oughly elsewhere before we come to a 
decision. If we fail to make a thorough, 
unprejudiced restudy of the Nicaraguan 
route I am convinced that someday we 
will awake to find that again we have 
missed the boat. Mr. Chairinan, I am con- 
fident I am speaking not entirely from 
sentiment. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, it has been stated on 
the floor, and there is indication in the 
report of the committee, that part of the 
additional funds, if not part of the 
original contribution by tiis sovereign 
Nation to the studies in question will 
be used for improvements of the exist- 
ing canal. All of us, I think, who have 
studied the canal throughout our lives 
understand the need for improvement 
and the fact that none of our capital 
ships larger than the Boxer class of air- 
craft carriers can transit the canal. 
Meanwhile, there have been other in- 
terventions; namely, the proposed treaty 
to return the canal and overrule our 
known sovereign rights as stated in the 
clearest treaty that has ever been writ- 
ten, by the year 2000. I wonder whether 
some of the members of the committee 
would explain why under the present 
circumstances it is necessary to study 
further and have a report and informa- 
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tion as to improvement of the existing 
canal, if we are going to take an exodus 
from all rights thereunto. 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALL. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. I should 
like to say to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri, first, in the report I do not believe 
there is an indication that any of this 
$6.5 million will go for improvement of 
the present canal. 

Mr. HALL. Studies of improvement, I 
believe, is the expression. 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. Studies 
are being made in the present canal area 
as to the feasibility of building a sea 
level canal, basically utilizing a part of 
the present Panama Canal as we know it. 

To answer the second part of the gen- 
tleman’s question, so far as the treaty 
negotiations are concerned, I do not be- 
lieve that this country is going to enter 
into any treaty agreement which is go- 
ing to jeopardize the ability of the United 
States to utilize the interocean canal. 

Of course, this legislation is not in- 
tended to get into the treaty business. 
What it is intended to do is to tell the 
Congress the feasibility of building the 
interocean canal, particularly a sea level 
canal, It will assist us in the future in 
our treaty negotiations to have the spe- 
cific engineering information when we 
are at that bargaining table. 

Therefore, I feel that so far as the 
future of canals in that area is con- 
cerned, this legislation is absolutely nec- 
essary for this country to have the proper 
engineering information. For us to throw 
away the great work we have done so far 
I believe would be a mistake. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, I appreci- 
ate the gentleman’s reply. 

As I understand the gentleman, and to 
be crystal clear, the only moneys expend- 
ed either from the original appropria- 
tion or from this add-on being requested, 
involving the existing canal, would be as 
to its use as a sea level canal at or about 
the same place. 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. That is 
correct. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, I under- 
stand the embarrassment so far as juris- 
diction is concerned, and the purpose of 
this report, as between this committee 
and the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
I am one of those who have taken the 
trouble to study this problem. I appeared 
before the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
in opposition to the proposed giveaway 
treaty, which I believe would be uncon- 
stitutional as now framed. 

I believe it is impossible to divorce the 
further studies from the effect this would 
have on the return of our Panama Canal 
Zone to the Panamanian Republic. That 
should be crystal clear. 

Although I can understand the juris- 
diction of this distinguished committee, 
and that they do not want nor do they 
need engineering studies and surveys and 
feasibility reports in order to infiuence 
the other matter, these are like a hand- 
in-glove and are important so far as the 
final consideration by the other body to 
advise and consent on the treaty, and by 
this body as to the constitutionality of 
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this sovereignly owned land giveaway, as 
planned, is concerned. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I share the gentleman’s 
concern. When this study is completed, 
and having expended $24 million on it, 
will we be confronted here one of these 
days with the plea that we have to give 
away to Panama some of our sovereignty 
in order to locate a new sea-level canal 
there or to continue the present opera- 
tion? In other words, are we going to be 
dealt out so far as our sovereignty and 
full control of a canal is concerned? A 
new canal will cost the taxpayers of this 
country, under any conditions, billions 
of dollars. 

This is one of my real concerns in this 
matter, and, I am sure it is of prime con- 
cern to the gentleman from Missouri. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. HALL was 
allowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate 
the comments of my friend from Iowa, 
which are like a capping climax to what 
I was trying to get across so far as the 
existing treaties are concerned. 

I believe all the Members well know 
the propensity of our Government and 
of our Department of State at this time 
to live internationally, which perhaps 
we must, but not necessarily in the spirit 
of “one worldism,” and in the sacrifice 
of our sovereignty. This has been endured 
so long, the peoples’ will is eroded. 

It would stretch anyone’s imagination 
to believe that recent administrations 
or our current Department of State 
would ever write another treaty which is 
as fundamentally structured and which, 
so far as prudence is concerned, would be 
as airtight so far as original sovereignty 
is concerned, as the Panama Canal 
Treaty is. 

It would stretch the imagination even 
further, to think that under such cir- 
cumstances in Latin America there 
might not be similar demands at a fu- 
ture time regardless of where we place 
this canal and how much we doled out 
for options and lands. It is for these 
reasons that I raise the point. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I hesitate to prolong 
the debate this afternoon, but at least 
one other Member has raised the ques- 
tion as to why there is not an alternate 
route for this interoceanic canal. There 
came to my desk just the other day a 
letter from a constituent of mine inquir- 
ing of me as to why it was we did not 
consider a certain site that he was famil- 
iar with which he described as the Isth- 
mus of—and I am a little uncertain about 
this pronunciation—Tehuantepec, which 
is apparently a location in Mexico, and 
which he said would save countless miles 
of construction if we were to select that 
site rather than a site in Panama. 

Mr. Chairman, I wonder if the distin- 
guished gentleman from California could 
provide an answer to this question. 
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Mr. MAILLIARD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. I am glad 
to yield to the gentleman from Califor- 
nia 


Mr. MAILLIARD. Mr. Chairman, there 
has been a tremendous number of other 
routes that are not involved in this Com- 
mission’s work but which have been 
studied over the past years. The Tehuan- 
tepec route is one of them, located in 
Mexico. It is my understanding—and I 
will check this up and inform the gentle- 
man if Iam wrong on it—that the Mexi- 
can Government has made it perfectly 
clear that if anybody is going to build a 
canal through Mexico, they will do it 
themselves. They will not allow any kind 
of extraterritorial control or anything 
like that on the soil of Mexico. Therefore, 
I think our interest in it would obviously 
be reduced if theoretically we have to pay 
for it and have no control over it. It would 
not be a very good deal. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. I thank 
the gentleman for responding to my 
question. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Monacan, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union, reported that that Com- 
mittee, having had under consideration 
the bill (H.R. 15190), to amend sections 
3 and 4 of the act approved September 
22, 1964 (78 Stat. 990), providing for an 
investigation and study to determine a 
site for the construction of a sea-level 
canal connecting the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans, pursuant to House Resolution 
1132, he reported the bill back to the 
House. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
have 5 legislative days in which to revise 
and extend their remarks on the bill just 
passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mary- 
land? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
BANKING AND CURRENCY TO FILE 
REPORTS 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Banking and Currency have until 
midnight tonight to file reports on two 
commemorative medals bills, S. 1909 and 
House Joint Resolution 1234. S. 1909 
deals with the centennial of the first 
transcontinental railroad; House Joint 
Resolution 1234 honors the late Walt 
Disney. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 


FINANCING OF PROJECT TO STUDY 
UNIDENTIFIED FLYING OBJECTS 


Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, the May 14 
issue of Look magazine carries a story 
about the $500,000 project, sponsored by 
the Air Force and conducted under the 
directorship of Dr. Edward U. Condon 
at the University of Colorado, to study 
the phenomena known as unidentified 
flying objects—a name reflecting our 
abysmal ignorance of the nature of the 
phenomena described. 

The matter of UFO’s has plagued the 
American public since at least 1947—we 
know of even earlier reporting—when 
they erupted into news. The Air Force 
was given responsibility for a study of 
these phenomena to determine if they 
posed a threat to our national security. 
They found none; and in most cases a 
small research staff handled the report- 
ings. Although explanations were found 
for most of the phenomena citizens re- 
ported, significantly a percentage could 
not be explained, a percentage even the 
scientific adviser to the Air Force on 
this matter, Dr. J. Allen Hynek, found 
extremely interesting and scientifically 
challenging. 

Repeated sightings by reliable wit- 
nesses led the Air Force to sponsor a 
university-based project on the subject 
in 1966, under the direction of Dr. Con- 
don, a man of high scientific repute. The 
findings of the group of scientists he 
would direct were to be reported to the 
National Academy of Sciences. 

Now, several months prior to the con- 
clusion of such a report, the story in 
Look magazine raises grave doubts as to 
the scientific profundity and objectivity 
of the project conducted at the Univer- 
sity of Colorado. The publication of this 
article will cast in doubt the results of 
that project in the minds of the Amer- 
ican public; in the minds of the scientific 
community. 

We are poorer—$500,000 later—not 
richer in information about UFO's. 
Where do we go from here? I am not 
satisfied; the American public will not 
be satisfied. 

As a member of the House Science and 
Astronautics Committee, I have been 
interested in this subject in terms of un- 
explained phenomena. Over the past 
year I have talked with or corresponded 
with all the major participants in UFO 
studies in the United States. 

Therefore, I am recommending that 
we launch a congressional investigation 
into the matter of UFO’s. To these hear- 
ings I would urge that we invite all those 
individuals and organizations in the 
United States and abroad, which have 
made serious efforts to study the subject. 
We need such a scientific review in order 
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to direct our efforts in the future. The 
American people have the right to ex- 
pect this from us. 


PROBLEMS CONNECTED WITH THE 
PROPOSED MARCH ON WASHING- 
TON 


Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, no man or 
group of men has a right to present an 
ultimatum to the Government of this 
Nation with a threat that, unless it is 
honored, they will come back with a mob 
to disrupt governmental operations. 

No man or group of men has a right to 
demand that the Government suspend 
other business until their wishes are met. 

Congress must not, and in my opinion 
will not, bow to blackmail and threats. 
Legislation should never be passed or de- 
mands satisfied under duress. I hope that 
the Cabinet members and other officials 
will have the courage to not be intimi- 
dated by these threats. No group has the 
right to place itself above the Govern- 
ment and dictate what public officials 
must do. 

The march on Washington is an exer- 
cise in futility because the demands could 
not be met even if they had been pre- 
sented in the American way. The finan- 
cial problem which our Nation faces 
today is serious. Other countries are los- 
ing faith in the American dollar, There 
has never been a time when it was so im- 
portant that our budget be brought into 
balance. Congress must find a way to re- 
duce spending, not increase it. 

They demand a guaranteed income re- 
gardless of whether they work or loaf. I 
believe in charity for the unfortunate, 
the helpless, and the handicapped, but I 
am unalterably opposed to this proposal. 
A guaranteed income would support the 
lazy and shiftless as much as the deserv- 
ing and at the taxpayers’ expense. It 
would perpetuate poverty as an enjoyable 
way of life. It would produce an idle class 
of citizens and this idleness would in- 
crease today’s social problems. 

The vast majority of American citi- 
zens, white and Negro, are glad to work 
for a living. The rest are going to have 
to learn to earn. 


INVESTIGATION ASKED TO DETER- 
MINE CONSPIRACY BY BLACK- 
POWER GROUPS 


Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I have today asked the US. 
Attorney General to initiate an investi- 
gation to determine if there exists in the 
District of Columbia a conspiracy by so- 
called black-power groups to deprive a 
minority group in the District of Colum- 
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bia of its constitutional and civil rights. 
I refer to the white minority. 

Our civil rights laws are designed, I 
fervently hope, to protect the rights of 
all minorities. In the District of Colum- 
bia there is evidence of coercive and con- 
spiratorial activity to deprive white busi- 
nessmen the right to engage in legitimate 
and free trade. In this context, there is 
also evidence of anti-Semitism among 
black-power advocates that singles a re- 
ligious minority for special discrimina- 
tion. 

If Negro merchants were harassed, 
looted, their enterprises burned by fire 
bombs, and open incitements and threats 
made solely on a basis of the color of 
their skin, I am confident that the U.S. 
Department of Justice could find ade- 
quate legal grounds, civil rights or other- 
wise, to protect them. I feel that our 
white citizens are entitled to the same 
protection by our Government. 

Black power has unleashed a segrega- 
tionist, racist, discriminatory, and even 
anti-Semitic campaign against individ- 
uals in the District of Columbia solely 
because of their race or religion. Surely, 
the time has come for prosecution of 
those who would deny others of their 
rights in any part of America, especially 
in the Capital City. 

The business life of the District of Co- 
lumbia is under a pall of fear because of 
hoodlumism and racial chauvinism some- 
what similar to that advanced by the 
Nazis in Germany of the 1930’s. I do not 
see why black racism against whites is 
more lawful than vice versa. 

I wish to call attention to two articles 
in the Washington Post of April 29. One 
is a letter to the editor by a merchant, 
threatened because of his race, looted, 
denied adequate police protection, and 
forced to surrender the source of his live- 
lihood. Another is a feature story by a 
Post reporter. It is entitled “Negro Mili- 
tants Force Immigrant To Close His 
Grocery Store.” The story tells how a 


Jewish refugee from Nazi Germany was 


again subjected to anti-Semitism and 
racism—this time in the National Capital 
of the United States. 

The Congress is vitally concerned 
about the rights of all the peoples in 
Washington, D.C. I think the time has 
come for vigorous prosecution of hood- 
lums, whether they are agents of the 
Mafia or black power. 

Under a separate unanimous-consent 
request I will insert in the Extensions of 
Remarks of the CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
along with the forementioned articles, a 
revealing dispatch by a syndicated cor- 
respondent of the Jewish news agency, 
Milton Friedman. He exposes anti-Semi- 
tism here and asserts that there is a 
method in the madness of burning and 
looting. 

The time has come for action to pro- 
tect the civil rights of the minority vic- 
tims in the District of Columbia. 


GOVERNMENT PURCHASING POLI- 
CIES ADD TO DRAIN ON THE 
DOLLAR 


Mr. KLEPPE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KLEPPE. Mr. Speaker, American 
trade with the rest of the world last 
month showed the first deficit in 5 years. 
This is especially disturbing in view of 
the huge and continuing deficit in the 
overall U.S. balance-of-payments posi- 
tion. 

During March, U.S. exports dropped 
11.5 percent below the February level, 
while imports increased 0.4 percent, re- 
sulting in an adverse trade balance of 
$157.7 million. It is interesting to note 
that the Washington Post of April 25, 
1968, reporting on the meeting of the 21- 
nation Organization for Economic Co- 
operation and Development, said: 

The Common Market nations themselves 
enjoyed a healthy trade surplus in the Jan- 
uary-March quarter thanks partly to steel 
shipments to the United States. 


Despite much brave talk from admin- 
istration about the urgency of bringing 
the U.S. balance-of-payments position 
into balance, the fact is that it is getting 
worse. Some of the purchasing policies 
of our own Government are aggravating 
the American trade deficit. Here is an 
illustration: 

On April 11, 1968, bids were let by the 
Bureau of Reclamation on the Fort 
Thompson-Grand Island power trans- 
mission line. The contract for $6,067,578. 
included $1,737,062 of materials to be 
obtained from foreign sources. 

An unsuccessful bidder, Lindberg Con- 
struction Co., of Jamestown, N. Dak., 
bid $6,245,220, which included $230,266 
of foreign components. Mr. Don Lind- 
berg advises me that it was the large 
differential in imported materials which 
enabled his competitor to make the lower 
bid. Among these items was some $200,- 
000 worth of imported steel. 

I do not believe in placing undue re- 
strictions on U.S. commerce with other 
nations. I would like to see world trade 
expanded. But this must be a two-way 
street. 

Everyone knows that this country is in 
a severe financial crisis. I sometimes 
think that officials of foreign govern- 
ments recognize this even more clearly 
than our own officials. 

The United States cannot continue to 
run a balance-of-payments deficit of $3 
to $4 billion a year, along with a budget 
deficit of $20 to $25 billion. The dollar 
is in peril both at home and abroad. 

In such circumstances, it is especially 
distressing to see the Government under- 
take purchasing policies which add to the 
drain on the dollar. 


PROPOSED REGULATIONS TO STRIP 
INDUSTRIAL REVENUE BONDS OF 
TAX-EXEMPT STATUS 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Wyoming? 

There was no objection. 


April 30, 1968 


Mr. HARRISON, Mr. Speaker, more 
than a month ago I wrote the Secretary 
of the Treasury and respectfully re- 
quested that his Department hold field 
hearings in the Far West and the Rocky 
Mountain region, on proposed regula- 
tions that will permanently strip indus- 
trial revenue bonds of their tax-exempt 
status. 

Today I received a written refusal 
from Under Secretary of the Treasury 
Joseph Barr. 

I place at this point in my remarks, 
both letters: 


Hon. Henry H. FOWLER, 
Secretary of the Treasury, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mn. SECRETARY: With respect to pro- 
posed changes in the Internal Revenue Code 
affecting the tax exempt status of industrial 
development bonds, I respectfully request 
that your department consider holding field 
hearings as part of the series scheduled to 
begin May 20, 1968. 

With approximately forty-one States hay- 
ing authorized issuance of industrial revenue 
bonds, it would appear that there will be 
considerable interest in the regulations an- 
nounced Saturday and that many elected 
State officials and many interested persons 
would want to testify but would be dissuaded 
from doing so because of the considerable 
expense of traveling to Washington. 

May I suggest that hearings be held per- 
haps on the West coast and at Denver, Colo- 
rado, or Cheyenne or Casper, Wyoming, in 
the Rocky Mountain region, so that as many 
State leaders as possible will have the op- 
portunity to comment on regulations which, 
as you well know, could have a profund ef- 
fect upon the abilities of States to attract 
industry fundamental to their future growth 
and development, 

Sincerely yours, 
WiıLLIaAm Henry Harrison, 
Member of Congress, 


Marcu 26, 1968. 


APRIL 29, 1968. 

Dear Mr. Harrison: This is in response to 
your letter of March 26, suggesting that hear- 
ings on the notice of proposed rule making 
concerning industrial development bonds be 
held in cities other than Washington, D.C, 

While we recognize the interest in this 
matter of State and local government officials 
of the West coast and Rocky Mountain re- 
gions, we do not believe that it would be 
feasible to hold hearings in these regions. 
The primary function of these hearings is to 
provide officials and staff personnel of the 
Treasury Department and the Internal Reve- 
nue Service an opportunity to clarify points 
raised by persons who have submitted writ- 
ten statements. It has been our experience 
that the most valuable information is gen- 
erally contained in these written statements. 

The hearings are not conducted by hear- 
ing examiners but are attended by the offi- 
cials and staff personnel who will partici- 
pate in and execute the necessary decisions, 
Accordingly, the benefit to be derived from 
these hearings is directly related to the ex- 
tent to which these individuals attend the 
hearings. Because their other duties require 
their presence in Washington, it would not 
be possible to have the degree of attendance 
and participation of government officials 
needed to make these hearings useful if they 
were held outside of Washington. 

As noted above, we have found the most 
productive method of bringing information 
to our attention is in the form of a written 
statement. These receive our careful con- 
sideration and are of great use to us in reach- 
ing decisions. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH W. Barr, 
Under Secretary of the Treasury. 


April 30, 1968 


Mr. Speaker, the Under Secretary says: 
We do not believe field hearings would be 
feasible. 


I am told that Treasury officials have 
“other duties” which require their pres- 
ence in Washington and that Treasury 
relies primarily on written statements 
in making its decisions on revenue 
matters. 

I have asked for only two field hear- 
ings—perhaps 3 days away from the 
comforts of home for a few Treasury 
Department officials—on an issue that 
involves the ability of the States to de- 
velop industry for their people and their 
prosperity. The field hearing is a re- 
spected and effective form of informa- 
tion gathering by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Only 2 weeks ago, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission went directly to the 
people of Wyoming and heard protests 
on the phaseout of trains. Is the status 
of industrial bond exemption so much 
more difficult to comprehend that it can 
only be understood in the safety of of- 
ficial Washington or are the provinces 
held in some special terror by Treasury? 

Never before has the dedication of 
Treasury officials to their desks been so 
intense that they have refused to leave 
Washington on official business. Con- 
gressional reports indicate that Treas- 
ury expects to spend $26 million in fiscal 
1968 flying about the Nation and world 
in effort to bridge the balance-of-pay- 
ments gap. But today they assert that 
they will not travel to that vast area 
west of the Hudson to learn what the 
people think about their arbitrary deci- 
sion to strip industrial revenue bonds of 
their tax-exempt status. 

The exemption on industrial bonds 
has been frozen as of mid-March while 
Treasury prepares to put its new regu- 
lations permanently ending the tax 
exemption into effect sometime after the 
May 20 hearings in Washington. 

This has many of the aspects of an 
old-time western lynching. The case has 
been tried administratively by a jury 
composed of the prosecution, The vic- 
tims—the States and their development 
plans—have been found guilty and for 
all practical purposes have been hanged. 
Now Treasury is refusing to hold even 
a retrial that might save future victims 
of administrative edict. 


RHODE ISLAND UNIONS TO SPON- 
SOR GROUP HEALTH PROGRAM 


Mr. TIERNAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Rhode 
Island? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TIERNAN. Mr. Speaker, trade un- 
ions pioneered the prepaid medical and 
health care that now protects many 
workers and their families. Today, the 
Rhode Island State AFL-CIO is pioneer- 
ing in another aspect of putting better 
health within the reach of more citizens, 
with a comprehensive group health pro- 
gram and modern medical center that 
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stresses preventive medicine. Although 
the program will initially be available to 
union members and their families, it is 
intended to eventually be available to all 
citizens, regardless of union member- 
ship. That, I believe, clearly demon- 
strates the broad interest and concern of 
the union movement in improving the 
lives and lots of the entire community. 

Under unanimous consent I place an 
article from the AFL-CIO News about 
the new union-sponsored group health 
program in Rhode Island at this point 
in the RECORD: 


RHODE ISLAND Unions To SPONSOR GROUP 
HEALTH PROGRAM 


PROVIDENCE, R.I—The Rhode Island State 
AFL-CIO is moving ahead with plans for a 
comprehensive group health program for 
union members and their families, with the 
possibility of later making it available to 
the general public. 

One of Rhode Island’s best-known phy- 
sicians has been named medical director and 
Labor Day of 1969 has been set as the tar- 
get for opening a modern medical center 
which will stress preventive health care as 
the core of comprehensive prepaid medical 
services. 

State AFL-CIO Pres. Thomas F, Policastro 
and Sec.-Treas. Edwin C. Brown unveiled 
the program at a news conference here. 

They announced that the initial incor- 
porators include 18 union officials and 12 
prominent representatives of the public, in- 
cluding businessmen, clergymen, educators 
and an Urban League official. Legislation to 
incorporate the organization has been intro- 
duced in the legislature. 

The federation is applying for a federal 
mortgage insurance loan to cover 90 percent 
of the cost of constructing the center, 
which it hopes to locate near a hospital af- 
filiated with the Brown University medical 
school program. 

Medical director of the nonprofit enter- 
prise is Dr. Harry E. Darrah, director of 
medical education at Roger Williams Gen- 
eral Hospital and immediate past president 
of the Rhode Island Medical Society. 

A field representative of the Group Health 
Association of America has been working 
with the Rhode Island labor movement since 
last spring, helping to set up the program. 

Brown told the news conference that 
unions in the state have long been con- 
cerned that, while health benefits negotiated 
in collective bargaining have steadily in- 
creased, “our membership has not been get- 
ting adequate medical care.” 

He said experience in other parts of the 
country has shown that considerable sav- 
ings in hospital utilization can be achieved 
through emphasis on preventive medicine 
and out-patient diagnostic services. 

The new program was hailed in an edi- 
torial in the Providence Journal. 

“It fully deserves the community’s good 
will and cooperation,” the newspaper said, 
“as a promising move toward tackling the 
problems of steadily mounting costs and 
fragmentations of medical services.” 


COLUMNIST BACKS PRESIDENT’S 
EFFORTS TO GET NEUTRAL SITE 
FOR VIETNAM TALKS 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Roscoe Drummond, an outstanding 
American columnist, has praised Presi- 
dent Johnson’s insistence on holding 
Vietnam talks in a truly neutral at- 
mosphere. 

Mr. Drummond and the President rec- 
ognize that those who fail to learn from 
the mistakes of the past are doomed to 
repeat them. Specifically, they are aware 
of the humiliations which were heaped 
on the allies in Korea by the Commu- 
nists when a nonneutral site for talks 
was permitted. 

Mr. Drummond believes that North 
Vietnamese delaying tactics are meant to 
test the “fiber and firmness of Lyndon 
Johnson exactly as the North Korean 
Communists tested Harry Truman.” 

They will soon find that the President 
is made of the same steadfast and sen- 
sible material that Mr. Truman was. He 
will not be stampeded into choosing a 
disadvantageous location. 

Mr. Johnson has made himself even 
more immune from the propaganda as- 
saults of the Communists by his coura- 
geous decision to step aside from partisan 
politics to concentrate on ending this 
tragic conflict in Southeast Asia. 

The selection of a mutually agreeable 
site for preliminary discussions must 
help fortify peace, not imperil it. A site 
must provide hope for a lasting settle- 
ment, not jeopardize the opportunity. 

By remaining steadfast in our deter- 
mination for a location fair to both sides, 
the United States can, as Mr. Drum- 
mond puts it, “make the difference be- 
tween successful peace and calamity.” 

Mr. Speaker, I insert into the RECORD 
at this point the column by Mr. Drum- 
mond, in its entirety, as it appeared in 
the Wichita Falls Times of April 23: 

Reps Test L. B. J's FIBER as THEY Dm 

TRUMAN'S 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

WaSHINGTON.—The impatient attacks by 
Vietnam critics on President Johnson show 
one thing above all else. 

They show what a crucial contribution 
Johnson made to the steadiness of the gov- 
ernment of the United States by freeing 
himself from election-year politics. 

And he did it at a time when steadiness— 
and detachment from political motive—can 
make the difference between successful peace 
and calamity. 

It is evident that the North Vietnamese 
Communists are testing the fiber and firm- 
ness of Lyndon Johnson exactly as the North 
Korean Communists tested Harry Truman. 

President Truman, who in 1951 had not 
removed himself from renomination, gave in 
to the Communists on the ground it would 
look as though he were holding up the talks 
unnecessarily. Truman went along with their 
demand to have the peace negotiations con- 
ducted on Communist-held territory. The re- 
sult was that the U.S. delegation had to be 
escorted to the first meeting under Commu- 
nist military guard in vehicles flying white 
flags of surrender and, on arrival, found it- 
self seated a foot below the Communists. 

This time, free of political pressures, Pres- 
ident Johnson is not yielding even to such 
trivial maneuvers. There is good reason why 
Vietnam talks should be in a neutral capital 
where neither side would be advantaged, 

It is easy to see why Hanoi would try to 
repeat the Korean maneuver, but it is hard 
to see why Americans should be harassing 
the President with the false argument that 
he is rebuffing“ Hanoi and is stalling in 
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getting talks going when he is trying to get 
them underway under circumstances genu- 
inely fair to both sides. 

At this point Johnson’s freedom from poli- 
tical encumbrances adds a new dimension to 
his ability to remain steady, cool and firm. 
He doesn’t have to worry about pleasing the 
hawks and he doesn’t have to appease the 
doves. He can make reasonable concessions to 
North Vietnam and he can refuse a settle- 
ment which would mean putting the Hanoi 
Communists in control of the Saigon govern- 
ment. 

He can be flexible or inflexible, as circum- 
stances require, without even being tempted 
to weigh how his decisions might affect his 
renomination or re-election. He can do at 
every turn what he thinks best for the 
United States—and that is exactly what he 
intends to do. 

This is the great gift which Lyndon John- 
son has made to the office of President of the 
United States at a moment when a false 
move by the U.S. could imperil the peace of 
all Southeast Asia and when the right deci- 
sions can fortify the peace. 

He knew he was in trouble with the 
American voters. But he knew it was more 
than likely that he would be renominated 
and entirely possible he would be re-elected. 
But he withdrew and said it was “irrevo- 
cable”. No wonder this man is today demon- 
strating a special kind of poise and tranquil- 
lity and detachment—unconcerned when he 
is branded a haggler“ by his Vietnam critics 
because he supports a conference site allied 
to neither side. It is a fair judgment that if 
Hanoi does not want to meet in a neutral 
capital it is not interested in serious negoti- 
ations under any circumstances. 

It should be understood that, as the Presi- 
dent views it, he is not reversing his course 
in Vietnam or altering his objective. He has 
always sought to bring Hanoi to the confer- 
ence table. He carried out a 37-day bombing 
pause to induce Hanoi to talk and Hanoi re- 
fused. Now he is carrying out a partial ces- 
sation of bombing to see if Hanoi will agree 
to a reciprocal de-escalation so that all 
bombing can be stopped. 

This is not a reversal of Johnson policy. It 
is an application of it, 

The man who gave up running for a sec- 
ond term in order better to pursue the cause 
of peace in Asia is not going to put his name 
to a phony settlement. But he will need all 
his new freedom to prevent it. 


INTRODUCTION OF INVESTIGATIVE 
DETENTION BILL 


Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, the 
growing crime problem which grips our 
Nation can only be solved by making the 
administration of law effective and effi- 
cient. The apprehension of criminals 
must be swift, their trials must be speedy, 
their punishment must warn and deter 
others. 

Today, the House minority leader, 
GERALD R. Forp, and the Republican 
members of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary are cosponsoring legislation which 
we hope is a beginning. The bill would 
allow Federal law enforcement officers 
to make field interrogations in prevent- 
ing, detecting, and investigating crimes. 

The bill strikes a proper balance be- 
tween the need for better law enforce- 
ment and the rights of individual cit- 
izens. The bill is carefully drawn and, 
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hopefully, will serve as a model for the 
States in their war against crime. 

The legislation which we introduce to- 
day would allow a Federal law enforce- 
ment officer who reasonably suspects a 
person of criminal activity to stop, de- 
tain, and interrogate such person for 20 
minutes. If the officer reasonably be- 
lieves that he is in danger of bodily harm 
because he has made the stop, he may 
protect himself by “frisking” the suspect 
for dangerous weapons. 

We should never lose sight of the 
importance of law enforcement officers 
in our society. It is their function to pre- 
vent, detect, and investigate crimes. This 
function must be recognized as separate 
from that of the judicial process. 

Today some argue that all investiga- 
tion is accusatory in nature and that, 
thus, the safeguards of the judicial proc- 
ess carry over to the investigation of 
crime. But surely we have reached an 
absurd and senseless state in our legal 
development when we argue that a law 
enforcement officer must accord every 
person with whom he has contact the 
safeguards that are accorded the accused 
in the courts. 

When a law enforcement officer begins 
to investigate a crime, he does not know 
who the criminal is. To say then that he 
must advise every person he questions 
that whatever that person says may be 
used in court would be both unnatural 
and illogical. 

The legislation which we introduce 
today draws a line between the inves- 
tigative and accusatory stages in the 
administration of justice. If we have 
erred in drawing the line, we believe it 
is in the overzealous protection of indi- 
vidual rights rather than in the dis- 
regard of those rights. 

There are situations which a law en- 
forcement officer encounters every day 
which require the stop and frisk powers 
of this bill. When an officer sees a man 
in the dark shadows of the night crouch- 
ing down by a basement window, or sees 
a man casing a jewelry store, can we 
deny the officer the right to approach, 
to interrogate, to investigate? 

This question has been presented to 
appellate courts of 16 States. In every 
case to date, the courts have upheld the 
stop and frisk powers of the law enforce- 
ment officer. 

We agree with those courts. We agree 
with the reporters of the American Law 
Institute who underscored the need for 
this kind of legislation. We agree with 
the President’s Commission on Law En- 
forcement and Administration of Jus- 
tice that the need for such legislation is 
definite. 

The crime problem is growing. I hope 
that the Congress moves swiftly and en- 
acts this much-needed legislation. 


NATION’S CAPITAL FACED WITH 

INSURRECTION AND ANARCHY 

Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 


remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 


April 30, 1968 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, today our 
Nation is faced with open insurrection 
and anarchy. We have certain so-called 
leaders in the Nation’s Capital this week 
making demands of the Government and 
stating in blunt language that they ex- 
pect their demands to be met or the op- 
eration of our Government will be 
stopped. 

In my opinion, this is an arrogant 
group bent upon strife, discord, and law- 
lessness. We need firm and positive action 
on the part of the Federal Government. 
This is no time to continue to give in and 
kowtow to militant minority pressure 
groups who will never be satisfied with 
whatever they are given or whatever they 
succeed in getting. There is no way to 
satisfy them except unbridled power over 
the rest of the Nation. 

I am further of the opinion that the 
recent open rioting, strife, looting, rob- 
bing, assaulting, murdering, and sacking 
of the many cities throughout the Nation 
was caused by the mealymouthed at- 
titude of various leaders on the national 
level. The lawless element knew that the 
soldiers and police dare not shoot, even 
to protect themselves, because of orders 
handed down from above. 

We see minority elements in various 
colleges and universities taking over en- 
tire campuses, closing down the educa- 
tion process, and the university and 
school officials knuckling under and 
yielding to pressure, much of it, in my 
opinion, caused by the attitude in Wash- 
ington. Unless a firm stand is taken by 
someone in authority and a halt called 
on this anarchy and lawlessness, we soon 
will not have a nation of free people. 
Stern measures must be taken, lawless- 
ness wiped out before it is too late— 
which point has almost been reached. 

There are those today parading under 
the banner of nonviolence. Such is merely 
a sham and an attempt to hoodwink the 
American people. Violence follows the 
group wherever they go and it will con- 
tinue to do so unless and until the Chief 
Executive and those under him are will- 
ing to face up to what is necessary to 
bi out lawlessness throughout the 
and. 

In 1967 I introduced a bill which, 
among other things, would require the 
demonstrators to secure a permit and 
give bond to take care of the loss and 
destruction of property. Nothing has 
been done about it. Even the Mayor of 
Washington, acting through one of his 
assistants, has written a letter to the 
Public Works Committee of the House of 
Representatives in opposition to the bill. 
I am today introducing another bill ap- 
plying specifically to the District of 
Columbia in the hopes that the District 
Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives will take appropriate steps in at 
least attempting to bring some security 
to the people in the Nation’s Capital. 


EXTENSION OF GREETINGS AND 
BEST WISHES TO THE PEOPLE 
AND LEADERS OF ISRAEL AS 
THEY CELEBRATE THE 20TH AN- 
ee OF THEIR INDEPEND- 

CE 


Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute, to revise 
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and extend my remarks, and to include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, all of us in this body are de- 
lighted to extend our greetings and best 
wishes to the people and the leaders of 
Israel as they celebrate the 20th anni- 
versary of their independence. 

Those of us who labored in this body 
over the span of years to bring about the 
delivery of this infant nation and nur- 
ture it during its toddler days take even 
greater pleasure in joining in the observ- 
ance of this significant anniversary. 

Mr. Speaker, I include the following 
statement which I have issued relative to 
this noteworthy event: 

CONGRATULATIONS TO ISRAEL ON HER 20TH 

ANNIVERSARY OF INDEPENDENCE 

I count it a privilege to join with the un- 
told thousands of freedom-loving people 
throughout the world in paying just tribute 
to a valiant people and in extending warm- 
est congratulations to them as they celebrate 
the 20th Anniversary of their independence. 

To those of us who have worked ardently 
to obtain maximum U.S. Government assist- 
ance to help establish a national homeland 
for Jews, it doesn't seem possible that twenty 
years have elapsed. As I look back over those 
two decades I find my own efforts in behalf 
of bringing a fledgling nation into being and 
my efforts to assure essential economic help 
and political backing to guarantee its con- 
tinued growth to be about the most reward- 
ing of all my congressional tasks. 

I feel like a proud father who sees his 
child weather the hurts and various ailments 
of childhood and withstand the growing 
pains and frustrations of being a teen-ager 
to emerge as a full fledged young adult. 

It has been with great personal pride—al- 
most paternal pride—that I have visited 
Israel time after time to see with my own 
eyes the miracles which have been wrought 
in the brief span of 20 years. 

One has only to fly over the fertile acres 
and see the lush crops and heavy laden 
orchards to realize that here a modern mira- 
cle has been performed. From rocky wastes 
and barren sands the fondest hopes and 
deepest yearnings of a people denied a home- 
land for centuries have combined with the 
sweat of their brows and the skill of their 
hands to transform a wilderness into a veri- 
table Garden of Eden. 

It is with real pride that I salute these 
modern miracle workers. It is with great joy 
that I share in their pride of having launched 
themselves upward from a mere dream for a 
national homeland to the realization daunt- 
less sovereignty now capably demonstrating 
its equal status among the nations of the 
world. 

I salute the people and the leaders of Israel 
as they confidently move forward entering 
into their nation’s adult life. I wish it were 
possible to send my personal greetings and 
congratulations to the scores of these cou- 
rageous people whom I have met personally. 
I wish, too, that I could offer my personal 
congratulations to all my friends among 
American Jewry who played such an impor- 
tant part in creating and supporting the new 
nation. 

I do salute them one and all and com- 
mend them for the manner in which they 
have played their role as God's chosen peo- 
ple. Americans can all rejoice on this event- 
ful Anniversary. 

Of all the nations and all the people we 
have helped, no one has shown greater ap- 
preciation for such help than the people of 
Israel. Of the millions and millions of dol- 
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lars we have spent in behalf of people in 
need throughout the world, no dollars have 
been better spent or have returned such a 
measure of good will than those spent in 
Israel. 


FAIRNESS AND THE UNINTENDED 
CONSEQUENCES OF THE IMMI- 
GRATION AND NATIONALITY ACT 
OF 1965 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Haraway). Under previous order of the 
House the gentleman from New York 
{Mr. Ryan] is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, on October 
3, 1965, a new Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act was signed into law, and it be- 
came effective on December 1, 1965. The 
1965 act represented a major advance 
over the old, discriminatory, national 
origin quota system. Instead of asking 
where a person was born, the 1965 act set 
up a system of preferences, which asked, 
in effect, could he perform needed skills, 
or was he separated from family lawfully 
residing in the United States. 

While the Congress was well aware that 
the new law would remove the artificially 
high quotas from a few privileged West- 
ern European nations, Congress also 
knew that these nations had never used 
their full quotas, and was reassured by 
State Department estimates that the 
provisions of the new act would not cause 
the actual level of immigration from the 
formerly privileged nations to fall precip- 
itously. 

In the case of Ireland, for example, the 
State Department estimated that Irish 
immigration would level off at about 5,- 
200 persons per year, or slightly less than 
the pre-1965 annual average; but, as a 
matter of fact, although the predictions 
for other countries have largely been 
borne out, Irish immigration has already 
declined to 1,809 visas issued in Dublin 
in calendar year 1967, and it is expected 
to decline even further, probably to a 
level as low as 500 per year, when the 
act is fully in effect in just 2 months, 
after July 1, 1968. 

As provided by the 1965 act, countries 
are still allotted their old quotas until 
July 1, 1968, if prospective immigrants 
can meet the other requirements of the 
1965 act. One such requirement, the 
labor certification requirement, has re- 
sulted in a severe decline in Irish im- 
migration during the transition period, 
even though Treland's quota is otherwise 
still in effect. After July 1, 1968, when 
the small number of Irish who can meet 
the labor certificate requirement must 
compete with prospective immigrants 
from other countries for the 17,000 sixth 
preference places, Irish immigration will 
drop even further. 

We may ask why other nationalities 
have not suffered similar declines. The 
main reason can be found in the so- 
ciological characteristics of immigration 
patterns. The 1965 act allotted 74 per- 
cent of the immigration places to rela- 
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tives of American citizens and resident 
aliens. This gave an enormous boost to 
countries where the pattern involves the 
immigration of entire families. For ex- 
ample, Italy, which formerly had a 
distressingly low immigration quota of 
about 5,000, which was always oversub- 
scribed, can now send 20,000 immigrants 
annually, the legal maximum for any 
single country, because it is customary 
for whole families to immigrate. The 
same is true for Portugal, Greece, 
Taiwan, and the Philippines. 

In the case of other countries, the gain 
resulting from the new allotment of 
preferences generally balanced the loss 
of the former quota; but in Ireland’s 
case, as with a handful of other northern 
and western European nations, it is not 
customary for whole families to immi- 
grate. Rather, it has been traditional for 
an unmarried son to come to the United 
States, “work his way up,” marry, and 
begin a family of his own. 

The 1965 act, without specifying ex- 
plicit national quotas, has provided im- 
plicit ones by unintentionally favoring 
nations whose immigration conforms to 
certain sociological patterns. It has done 
this at the expense of other nations. The 
hardest hit country is Ireland, where the 
demand for immigration places is not 
numerically great. In former years, when 
the quota of 17,756 permitted essentially 
immigration opportunities for all who 
wanted to come, only about 7,000 Irish 
immigrated each year, or less than 5 
percent of the worldwide total. How 
ironic that Ireland, whose sons have con- 
tributed so much to America, and whose 
level of immigration was historically 
om should now suffer such discrimina- 

on. 

Mr. Speaker, much of the credit for 
bringing the problem of reduced Irish 
immigration to the attention of the Con- 
gress belongs to the American Irish Im- 
migration Committee, its chairman, 
John Collins, and the Reverend Donald 
M. O'Callaghan. 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RYAN, I yield to the distinguished 
gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to associate 
myself with the remarks of the distin- 
guished gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Ryan] on this matter of immigration 
because it is quite apparent now that the 
law we passed a few years ago was a very 
unfair law, and it discriminates against 
many countries in the northern part of 
Europe, particularly Ireland. 

This law, which will take full effect, as 
I understand, on July 1 of this year, 
will reduce the number of people who 
come to our country from Ireland below 
a figure of 100 per year. 

It seems to me that the Congress never 
intended such a harsh result to take ef- 
fect. It would seem to me that the bill 
which was introduced by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Ryan] would deal 
with this problem in a fair way. 

I believe that we should keep the door 
to America open. I believe in the words 
inscribed at the foot of the Statue of 
Liberty: “Send me your poor and your 
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huddled masses.” This principle should 
prevail in this country, and it has always 
been our philosophy. 

I do not think we should have a law 
in effect which wili deprive a small coun- 
try like Ireland from having a fair num- 
ber to immigrate here. As the gentle- 
man from New York has pointed out, the 
Irish people over the centuries have made 
great contributions to the building of 
this Nation. The forebears of our late 
beloved President, John F. Kennedy, 
came from Ireland. 

You can read the long list of all the 
great Irish names who have played a 
part in the history of this country—in 
the Revolutionary War, the War Between 
the States, the Spanish-American War, 
World War I, World War II, the Korean 
conflict, and even today in Vietnam— 
and you will find the names of many 
heroes of Irish descent. 

We are doing a real injustice here and 
we are depriving America of future 
leaders. So I hope the Members of the 
Congress will take heed of the state- 
ments that are being made by the dis- 
tinguished Member from New York. I 
hope the Committee on the Judiciary 
will act in an expeditious manner on this 
problem and do so before July 1 of this 
year. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I should like 
to thank the distinguished gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. BURKE] for his 
very valuable contribution to this spe- 
cial order. The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts is one of the cosponsors of the 
bill, H.R. 16593, which we have intro- 
duced in an effort to meet the problem, 
by placing a floor under the immigra- 
tion from every nation based on 75 per- 
cent of its average annual immigration 
for a 10-year base period. This will help 
countries which have suffered because of 
the unintended effects of the 1965 act 
and not injure any country which ben- 
efits from that act. 

The gentleman has been deeply con- 
cerned with this, and he is one of those 
who participated in the hearing that I 
called on April 1 which was attended by 
27 Members of the House and 12 legis- 
lative aids to listen to the representa- 
tives of the American-Irish Immigration 
Committee. The chairman, John Collins, 
and the Reverend Donald M. O'Cal- 
laghan, in eloquent testimony brought 
to attention of the Members gathered 
there the inequities resulting from the 
1965 act. Twenty-four representatives 
from six State chapters of the American- 
Irish Immigration Committee Illinois, 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Rhode Island—at- 
tended our hearing. 

As a matter of fact, the committee had 
apprised many Members of the Congress 
of the impending eclipse of Irish immi- 
gration. 

Previously some 16 Members of the 
House introduced legislation to restore 
the more liberal pre-1965 labor certifica- 
tion requirements which would place the 
burden of exclusion upon the Secretary 
of Labor rather than requiring the pro- 
spective immigrant to prove that he will 
not take a job which an American 
worker can perform. 

I have introduced a bill, H.R. 1775, to 
accomplish this. 
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However, at the hearing which we held 
on April 1, we learned from the Director 
of the Visa Office of the Department of 
State, George Owen, and the Commis- 
sioner of the Immigration and Natural- 
ization Service, Raymond F. Farrell, that 
reversing the labor certification require- 
ment would only be useful as far as Ire- 
land is concerned until the end of this 
fiscal year, July 1, when the old quota 
expires. 

After July 1, 1968, when every country 
will compete on a first-come, first-served 
basis for a very limited number of world- 
wide places, that is 17,000 in the sixth- 
preference category, no matter how lib- 
eral our requirements for labor certifi- 
cation may be, the probability is that im- 
migrants from Ireland would only be 
allotted a few hundred places. 

Mr. Speaker, this realization led us to 
consider an entirely different approach 
to the question of immigration. The re- 
sult was the bill which I mentioned pre- 
viously, H.R. 16593, which has been co- 
sponsored by 23 Members of the House. 
It simply provides that, if the annual 
level of immigration from a given nation 
has dropped below three-fourths of its 
10-year pre-1965 average, then an addi- 
tional number of places would be allotted 
to that nation to bring the total immi- 
gration in any one year to three-fourths 
of its former average. However, in no 
case would immigration from any coun- 
try so affected exceed 10,000. 

In the case of Ireland where immigra- 
tion for the past 10 years, the 10 years 
prior to 1965, averaged 7,185 yearly, 
three-quarters of this total would be 
5,390, or just about the figure which the 
State Department mistakenly predicted 
would be the level after the 1965 act was 
in effect. 

Although our bill would apply equally 
to all nations, few, in fact, would be 
affected, since most of them have been 
helped, not hindered, by the 1965 act. 
In fact, we have concluded that not 
more than 20,000 to 30,000 additional 
places worldwide would be added to the 
total number of immigrants coming into 
the United States. 

Let me state emphatically that our 
proposal is not a return to a national 
origin quota system. It simply provides 
a floor to insure that immigration levels 
from the very nations whose sons have 
contributed so much to the United States 
will not decline catastrophically as a 
result of the 1965 act. 

I know that the distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
Congressman CELLER, is concerned about 
the unintended inequities in the 1965 act, 
and he has proposed amendments to 
distribute generally the available places 
on a more equitable basis. That is a 
worthy objective, and I certainly hope 
that hearings will be scheduled promptly, 
so that this entire matter can be given 
the careful analysis which it deserves. 

No matter how we change labor 
certification requirements and no matter 
how we juggle preference categories, 
there will be unintended results favoring 
the relative positions of certain nation- 
alities and hurting others. This will 
invariably happen unless we place a 
floor under the immigration level of all 
nations, as our bill, H.R. 16593, would do. 
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Mr. Speaker, there is a very real dead- 
line confronting us. On July 1, as has 
been pointed out, just 2 months from 
tomorrow, the 1965 act will be fully in 
effect, and unless there is a law on the 
books by that date, thousands of pro- 
spective immigrants from the countries 
which formerly provided the basis for 
our immigrant stock will be unjustly 
and unintendedly excluded. 

I am very pleased that this bill, H.R. 
16593, has received the wide support 
which its distinguished roster of co- 
sponsors indicates. I am hopeful that 
the House will have an opportunity to 
act promptly upon it. It is imperative 
that the Judiciary Committee hold 
hearings and report out remedial leg- 
islation as soon as possible. 

Mr. TIERNAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RYAN. I am delighted to yield to 
the distinguished gentleman from 
Rhode Island. 

Mr. TIERNAN. I want to congratulate 
the gentleman for his work in this ef- 
fort. As he knows, I cosponsored the 
legislation on which he is speaking now. 
But I wanted to tell him that he has 
my wholehearted support. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I should like 
to thank the distinguished gentleman 
from Rhode Island for his contribution 
to a solution of this very real problem, 
and for his cosponsorship of the bill H.R. 
16593. I know of his deep concern with 
this issue and all the efforts he has been 
making to bring about a just and equi- 
table solution. 

Mr. DOW. Mr. 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RYAN. I yield to the distinguished 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. DOW. I commend the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Ryan] for his ini- 
tiative in entering this bill. I am a co- 
sponsor of the bill, and I agree heartily 
with the gentleman’s efforts. I have 
never been persuaded that the immigra- 
tion policy of the United States since 
World War I, when we cut back from 
perhaps as many as a million immi- 
grants a year to not much more than 
100,000, that it was the right thing to do, 
and perhaps the change was too abrupt. 
Certainly the strength of our country 
lies in the diversity of the people who 
come here from many civilizations. Hav- 
ing such a diversity assures that our 
country will consist of openminded 
people rather than those who are 
grounded in a narrow parochialism of 
centuries of living together without the 
introduction of new blood. 

Therefore I salute the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Ryan] because he is sug- 
gesting that we relax the present rules, 
which I think were introduced for a good 
purpose, but certainly they were intro- 
duced in such a fashion that they did 
not take into account the sudden harm 
that might be done to some countries, 
especially those in Europe which are ap- 
parently going to be cut back beyond 
what they should. 

Therefore, I do feel now that this 
measure and the bill I have introduced, 
along with the relaxation of this sudden 
change, is very much in the interest of 
the United States in a practical way and 
also accords with our traditions 
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Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I should like 
to thank my colleague from New York 
{Mr. Dow] for his contribution to this 
discussion this afternoon and for his 
support and sponsorship of our bill, H.R. 
16593. I know of his deep awareness of 
the problem and his interest in righting 
whatever equity resulted from the 1965 
act and in opening the doors of our coun- 
try so that we can at all times benefit 
from the contributions made by people 
from all nations of the world to the ad- 
vancement of our own civilization. 

Mr. BURTON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I should like to take this op- 
portunity to commend my colleague, the 
distinguished gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Ryan], and to associate myself with 
his remarks. 

I share his concern that the Immigra- 
tion Act of 1965 which generally im- 
proved and liberalized our immigration 
laws should inadvertently cause hard- 
ship in countries such as Ireland which 
have contributed so greatly to the com- 
position of our population and to its 
quality, vigor, and special character. 

It is equally significant that the 
remedy which is proposed in no way ad- 
versely affects any nation whose immi- 
gration position was improved by the 
1965 amendments. It, in effect, permits 
the entry of an additional 20,000 to 30,- 
000 immigrants worldwide annually and 
permits the continued flow of immi- 
grants from Ireland and other affected 
northern and western European coun- 
tries. 

This is remedial legislation which ex- 
tends the concepts of freer immigration 
embodied in the 1965 amendments and 
permits us to continue to benefit from 
the infusion of new peoples into our na- 
tional life and culture. 

It is unthinkable that in accomplish- 
ing this goal in 1965 we should stifle the 
flow of Irish immigration, creativity, and 
that special luster which the Irish have 
given this Nation. 

It is more unthinkable if we do not act 
expeditiously in correcting this matter. 

Mr. TIERNAN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
commend my colleagues who have taken 
action in attempting to rectify the griev- 
ance of potential immigrants to this 
country from Ireland. Specifically, I 
congratulate my committee colleague, 
the distinguished gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Ryan], my distinguished New 
England colleagues, the gentlemen from 
Massachusetts [Mr. O'NEILL, Mr. BURKE, 
Mr. PHILBIN, and Mr. DonoxveE], the 
distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. CELLER], and the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Subcommit- 
tee on Immigration, the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. FEIGHAN] for their deep con- 
cern and their genuine desire to correct 
this glaring imbalance in the 1965 
amendments to the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act. 

As a cosponsor of H.R. 16593 and as a 
member of the national American Irish 
Immigration Committee, I want to simply 
state that we must act now to correct the 
many injustices that are occurring and 
will occur with the full implementation 
of the 1965 amendments on July 1 of this 
year. I believe that the concept of na- 
tional origin quotas was discriminatory 
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at best and we are a better nation for its 
demise. However, we must have a greater 
flexibility in our immigration law in or- 
der to encourage a greater enrichment of 
our society and culture. 

In closing, I would like to quote from a 
speech on American immigration policy 
given by the late President, then Senator 
John Fitzgerald Kennedy, in August 
1957: 

Our policy should be generous; it should 
be fair; it should be flexible. With such a 
policy we could take up the problems of the 
world with clean hands and a clean con- 
science. And the lady in the harbor could 
hold up her head as well as her lamp. 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I join my 
fellow sponsors of H.R. 16583 in urging 
this bill’s swift enactment into law. 

The bill would amend the 1965 Immi- 
gration Act to redress a startling injus- 
tice that few legislators could have an- 
ticipated when the act passed the Con- 
gress 3 years ago. The act liberalized this 
country’s antiquated immigration laws, 
scrapping a quota system that favored a 
handful of northwestern European coun- 
tries and that discriminated against al- 
most all other countries. The act insured 
that applicants for immigration to the 
United States would be judged on the 
basis of their talents, occupational skills, 
or family relationship to American citi- 
zens—rather than on the basis of their 
nationality alone. In eliminating the in- 
equities of the quota system, however, the 
act gave rise to new inequities: north- 
western European nations now face sig- 
nificant restrictions on immigration to 
the United States. Irish immigration, for 
example, has dwindled from an annual 
level of about 7,000 to less than 2,000. All 
indications are that the number will 
soon fall below 1,000. 

H.R. 16583 would help eliminate the 
new—and wholly unintentional—restric- 
tions on immigration from northwestern 
European countries, providing additional 
visas to those countries hit hardest by 
the provisions of the 1965 Immigration 
Act. To any country whose rate of immi- 
gration under the new law is one-fourth 
below its average for the decade 1955-65, 
H.R. 16583 would add additional visas 
to bring the number up to the three- 
fourths level. 

In other words, if a country’s new visa 
allotment is as much as three-fourths or 
more of the average for that decade, it 
would not receive additional visas. But 
those countries experiencing losses in 
excess of one-fourth would receive addi- 
tional visas so that the allotment would 
equal three-fourths of the 1955-65 aver- 
age. To quote directly, the legislation 
states: 

There shall be made available to immi- 
grants from such foreign state an additional 
number of visas for the succeeding fiscal 
year equal to the difference between the 
number of visas made available to them in 
the preceding fiscal year and three-fourths 
of such average annual number [of the 
decade 1955 to 1965]. 


However, the number of such addi- 
tional visas shall never exceed 10,000 for 
any one country. 

Under the legislation, we would ap- 
portion the additional visas to the pref- 
erence categories as follows: The first 
five categories would receive 40 percent. 
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None of the first five could receive more 
than 8 percent. In other words, the pref- 
erence categories comprising unmarried 
sons and daughters and spouses of U.S. 
citizens and permanent residents, mem- 
bers of the professions and scientists of 
exceptional ability, married sons and 
daughters of U.S. citizens, and brothers 
and sisters of U.S. citizens would receive 
40 percent of the additional visas. We 
would allocate 30 percent to the sixth 
preference, which includes skilled or un- 
skilled labor. The remaining 30 percent 
we would reserve for nonpreference ap- 
plicants. Such applicants would receive 
the visas in the chronological order in 
which they qualify. 

The legislation would entitle the third 
and sixth preference applicants for the 
additional visas to an important excep- 
tion. Those immigrants who would enter 
to pursue skilled or unskilled employ- 
ment would be exempt from section 
212(a) (14), which requires labor certi- 
fication. That is to say, applicants for the 
additional visas who would enter to work 
would not need to show, as do regular 
immigrants of those preference cate- 
gories, that a shortage or need for their 
skills exists in the United States. 

The present immigration laws limit 
the number of immigrants to 170,000 a 
year. This amendment would increase 
that limit by no more than 20,000 or 
30,000, or a little more than 15 percent 
at the most. 

I submit, Mr. Speaker, that by enact- 
ment of this legislation we will enhance 
and further the purpose of the landmark 
1965 Immigration Act. We would insure 
that no country’s allotment is severely 
cut back by provisions enacted to more 
equitably distribute the cherished gift of 
residence in the United States. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, 3 years 
ago, like many of our distinguished col- 
leagues in both Houses, I felt that na- 
tional origin quotas were unfair. We re- 
moved the onus by passing the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act of 1965. 

Unquestionably, the act has erased 
some inequities and has contributed to a 
more just form of immigration in the 
sense of reuniting families and attract- 
ing immigrants with needed skills. Yet, at 
the same time, by requiring a labor cer- 
tificate, we inadvertently threw up a bar- 
rier against many nations who sent us 
the “new seed” in years past from which 
this country grew. Specifically, prospec- 
tive immigrants from Ireland have been 
the most adversely affected by the 1965 
act. 

On July 1 the 1965 act will be fully im- 
plemented and the old quota system will 
vanish into limbo. With it will also dis- 
appear Irish immigration to American 
shores. Some of us foresaw this and in- 
troduced legislation to eliminate the 
labor certificate requirement and restore 
the original provision under which the 
Secretary of Labor made the determina- 
tion upon which entry was based. 

With the expiration of the old quota 
system now only 3 months away, and with 
the competition for places by other na- 
tions which may be supplying a large 
number of immigrants under preference 
categories, it is too late to act on that 
previously planned course of action. 

The only way left open to us to avoid 
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discriminating against countries which, 
for generations, have provided the great 
majority of our immigrant stock is to put 
some kind of floor under immigration 
from countries like Ireland which have 
been the hardest hit. 

Twenty-one of my distinguished col- 
leagues and I have done precisely that 
in H.R. 16593. It is imperative that we 
act quickly before the gateway to Amer- 
ica is closed in the face of Ireland. 

Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, surely it is 
not necessary to remind this House of the 
great contributions to the United States 
made by Irish immigrants and their sons 
and daughters. 

Before the 1965 Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Ireland was allotted a gen- 
erous annual immigration quota—17,756 
places. Ireland did not ask for this quota, 
and did not use many of the available 
places. Prior to 1965, Irish immigration 
averaged about 7,000 yearly. 

The provisions of the 1965 act, while 
generally doing a service by abolishing 
the old national origins quota system, un- 
intentionally harmed Ireland. We did not 
know when we passed the act that this 
would be the result, and we need to act 
promptly now to remedy this defect. 
Tables supplied by the State Department 
in 1965 predicted that the provisions of 
the 1965 act would cause Irish immigra- 
tion to level off at about 5,200 a year. But 
in fact, it has already dropped to less 
than 2,000, and the State Department 
now predicts that it will fall to less than 
1,000 annually after this July, when the 
1965 act is fully in effect. 

H.R. 16593, which I have cosponsored, 
does not reimpose a quota for Ireland, or 
for any other nation. It simply provides 
that the immigration level from any na- 
tion is not to fall below three-fourths of 
its former average rate, if there is a de- 
mand for that many places. This will not 
harm nationalities who were aided by the 
1965 preference system; it will simply 
protect those few countries like Ireland, 
which were sharply hurt, or which stand 
to be hurt after July 1, 1968. 

It is the responsibility of the Congress 
to take steps to insure that we are not 
discriminating against a country whose 
sons have done so much for the United 
States. Let us act to pass H.R. 16593. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
this afternoon to appeal to the Congress 
for legislation that will halt the unjusti- 
fied and unfortunate restraints that are 
being imposed on the people of a few 
foreign nations who wish to immigrate 
to the United States. 

The amendments to the U.S. Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act enacted in 1965 
were clearly intended to make the immi- 
gration policies of this Nation more 
equitable and to end the nation quota 
system that discriminated against south- 
ern and eastern Europeans and Asians. 
In some instances, however, the effects of 
the amendments—far from simply elimi- 
nating inequities—have been simply to 
shift those burdens from one group of 
nations to another. 

The nation that is being most severely 
and adversely affected by current immi- 
gration laws is Ireland—a land whose 
sons and daughters have done so much to 
build this country and to make it prosper, 
and a land with which the United States 
has had the warmest ties. 
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While total immigration to the United 
States has increased since 1965, Irish 
immigration has been choked to a mere 
fraction of what it was in 1965 and be- 
fore. Total admission of immigrants into 
the United States has risen from 292,000 
in 1964 to 326,000 in 1967. During the 
same period, immigration from Ireland 
has fallen from more than 4,000 to less 
than 2,000. In short, Irish immigration 
has been more than cut in half since 
1965, and threatens to drop as low as 400 
per year after 1968. 

This harsh treatment of potential 
Irish immigrants certainly was not the 
intent of the Congress when it passed 
the 1965 immigration amendments. It is 
an unanticipated and unintended aber- 
ration in the law. As such, it must not 
go unchallenged or uncorrected. It is the 
responsibility of all Members of Congress 
who support the principle of equitable 
immigration policies to act promptly to 
reverse the trend that promises to all 
but close the door to Irish immigrants. 

With this in mind, Mr. Speaker, I 
have today directed a letter to all mem- 
bers of the Subcommittee on Immigra- 
tion of the House Judiciary Committee 
urging its chairman and the members of 
that committee to give immediate and 
favorable attention to this matter and 
to convene public hearings at the earli- 
est possible date: 

APRIL 30, 1968. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION, 
House Judiciary Committee, 

U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

I urge you to give immediate and favor- 
able attention to H.R. 16593 to make addi- 
tional immigrant visas available to coun- 
tries most adversely affected by the 1965 
amendments to the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act. 

This bill would not tamper with any of 
the major provisions of the Act as amended. 
It would simply provide a “floor” below 
which immigration from any country need 
not fall. It is sorely needed to prevent fur- 
ther unjustified, unintended declines in im- 
migration such as the drastic decline Ire- 
land (and several other countries which 
historically provided much of our immigrant 
stock) has experienced since 1965. 

Sincerely, 
JONATHAN B. BINGHAM, 
Member of Congress. 


Mr. Speaker, it is not my desire to see 
Sweeping changes made in the major 
elements of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act as amended in 1965. For 
the most part, this legislation has worked 
well. It has provided immigrants from 
most nations of the world a greater op- 
portunity to gain entrance to the United 
States based on family relationships and 
skills in short supply in our country. As 
the American Irish Immigration Com- 
mittee has made clear, Americans of 
Irish descent had no objection to those 
amendments. They realized full well that 
the old legislation with its national quota 
system discriminated against a few na- 
tions, and they were anxious to right that 
wrong even though Ireland enjoyed a 
very liberal quota under the old immi- 
gration system. Now, however, it is the 
stream of Irish immigration that is be- 
ing dislocated, and Americans of Irish 
descent are as anxious to see a refine- 
ment in the new provisions as they were 
to support them in 1965. 

The reason for the recent decline in 
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Irish immigration is not that Irishmen 
no longer wish to come to this country. It 
is certainly true that before 1965 Ire- 
land generally did not fill its quota. It is 
also true that, in the past few years, Ire- 
land as a nation has made great eco- 
nomic progress, creating more jobs and 
greater prosperity for Irishmen in Ire- 
land. 

But since 1965 there have been many 
more Irish citizens who wished to im- 
migrate to the United States—and who 
applied for visas to permit them to do 
so—than were allowed to come. This 
has been a result of several specific pro- 
visions of the 1965 immigration amend- 
ments which—while they have helped 
immigrants from most other nations— 
have worked to the selective disadvan- 
tage of the Irish. 

The new law provides for a system of 
preference based on family relationships 
and job skills. The family relationship 
preference offers no preference at all for 
the Irish. The sociological facts are 
that—unlike most immigrant groups— 
the Irish who have come to this country 
have been mostly young, unmarried in- 
dividuals. The family preference was in- 
tended to unite divided families—but few 
Irish immigrants have had families to 
unite. So, for example, of the 1,900 visas 
issued in Ireland between December 1, 
1965, and March 31, 1967, only 499 were 
family preference visas, and 435 of those 
were used by brothers and sisters of U.S. 
citizens. 

The job skill provision under the new 
law—section 212(a) (14)—that requires 
an immigrant to have certification from 
the U.S. Secretary of Labor that his skill 
is in short supply and that he will not 
“adversely affect the wages and working 
conditions” of American workers has 
caused many Irish to be refused visas. 
The majority of Ireland’s immigrants 
have always been in the less skilled labor 
area. Those Irish workers have been dili- 
gent and responsible citizens who have 
contributed consistently and well to 
American society. Very few have been 
burdens on the public. 

Most of the jobs that Irish immigrants 
have traditionally taken when they came 
to this country now appear on the Labor 
Department’s Schedule B—the prohibit- 
ed entry list. As a result, thousands of 
responsible Irish immigrants who would 
have been permitted to immigrate to the 
United States under the old laws now 
are being rejected. 

Ireland is, of course, now eligible to 
share in any nonpreference visas that 
are available in the nonpreference pool 
on a first-come, first-served basis. But 
again, the Irish are at a distinct dis- 
advantage. Foreign nationals from na- 
tions where the quota under the old laws 
has always created a backlog of appli- 
cants, have had immigration petitions 
filed since as early as 1955. There has 
never been a backlog in Ireland, so it 
will likely be many years before Irish 
ene come up in the nonpreference 
pool. 

The legislation which I have cospon- 
sored and which I strongly support to 
remedy this situation would in no way 
change the family preference or job skill 
provisions of the current Immigration 
Act as amended. It would simply provide 
for a floor“ below which immigration 
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from any country need not fall. That 
“floor” would amount to 75 percent of 
the average yearly number of immigrants 
a given nation sent to the United States 
during the base period 1956-—65—but in 
no case will that figure exceed 10,000 
for any single country. 

This legislation will in no way hurt any 
nation that “gained” immigration posi- 
tions by terms of the 1965 amendments. 
Neither will it permit a significant in- 
crease in the total level of immigration. 
It will only prevent further unfortunate 
declines in immigration from the few 
countries which have been severely dis- 
advantaged under terms of the 1965 
legislation. 

I strongly commend my colleague, the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Ryan], 
for his leadership in developing this 
legislation, and I strongly urge its full 
support by the Congress. 

Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the distinguished gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Ryan] for the opportunity to 
express my strong support of H.R. 16593, 
a bill which I have joined him in co- 
sponsoring. 

Very briefiy, Mr. Speaker, this bill pro- 
vides for countries like Ireland, where 
immigration has fallen, to send their 
sons and daughters to this Nation with- 
out returning to the odious and discrim- 
inatory quota system. 

Under the bill which I have cospon- 
sored, any country whose quota dropped 
below 75 percent of its yearly average 
during the 10-year period 1956-65 will 
be allotted additional places in excess 
of the worldwide quota in order that its 
quota might be stabilized at 75 percent 
of the base period average immigration. 
Those nations whose historic patterns 
of immigration declined will benefit; no 
nation will be hurt. 

Especially hard hit under the 1965 
statute has been Ireland. For the 10 
years preceding this law about 7,000 
Irish men and women came to this Na- 
tion annually. This figure has dwindled 
to a mere trickle. And after the 1965 
statute takes full effect, on July 1, 1968, 
this trickle will dwindle still further. 

Mr. Speaker, Irish immigration has 
enriched this Nation from the earliest 
days of our history. I would not want to 
see ambitious Irish men and women 
barred from coming to these shores 
which is what, unintentionally to be 
sure, the 1965 act has done. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge all Members to 
join with us in support of this bill. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
associate myself with the remarks of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Ryan]. 

The 1965 amendments to the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act were a long step 
forward toward a more fair and equi- 
table immigration policy. The 1965 act 
provided that the cherished gift of a 
new life in the United States was no 
longer to be offered on the basis of where 
a man was born, but rather on the basis 
of what skills he could perform or 
whether he needed to be reunited with 
his family. That basis seemed just to the 
Congress, and the 1965 act passed over- 
whelmingly. 

What we did not anticipate was a new, 
hidden, national origin bias, based on 
social immigration characteristics. By al- 
lotting 74 percent of the available places 
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to relatives of American citizens and 
resident aliens, we favored certain coun- 
tries where the practice is for entire 
families to emigrate. By writing into the 
act a rigid labor certification require- 
ment, we blocked a large portion of im- 
migration from countries which have 
traditionally sent unskilled young men 
seeking a better life in America. 

One country which stands to have its 
traditional level of immigration drasti- 
cally reduced is Ireland. Immigration 
from Ireland has already dropped from 
an annual average of over 7,000 to less 
than 2,000 in 1967. When the provisions 
of the 1965 act are fully in effect after 
June 1968, it will decrease further. 

H.R. 16593, which I have cosponsored, 
would provide that no country could have 
its immigration involuntarily reduced be- 
low three-fourths of the average level 
prior to the 1965 amendments. Countries 
whose immigration level has been im- 
proved by the 1965 act will not be af- 
fected. I believe that this provision will 
be fair to all countries, and will protect 
potential immigrants from countries 
whose relative position was hurt by the 
1965 amendments. 

I hope the Congress will act promptly 
to remedy an unforeseen injustice by 
adopting H.R. 16593. 

Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, I was 
pleased to join earlier this month with 
my distinguished colleague from New 
York in sponsoring H.R. 16593, to re- 
vise our immigration law. I wish to com- 
mend him for his action and associate 
myself with his remarks. 

My interest in immigration law is a 
longstanding one. Having worked for 
some time on the need for revision of 
the progressive 1965 law, I am, of course, 
elated that we have reached the point 
of introducing and working for the pas- 
sage of this important legislation, 

It is an unintentional and unforeseen 
result of the 1965 Immigration Act that 
we have seen a marked and undue reduc- 
tion in immigration from certain coun- 
tries that have historically provided the 
United States with outstanding friends 
and citizens. 

The negative effect of the 1965 act is 
epitomized in consideration of its effect 
upon immigration from Ireland. In 1960, 
7,700 Irish immigrants were welcomed 
into the United States. In 1967, under 
the new law, Irish immigration had 
nosedived to 2,600. When one reflects 
on the important and lasting contribu- 
tions made to the United States by our 
millions of Irish Americans it is easy to 
realize that this result of the new im- 
migration is regrettable and should be 
reversed. 

In order to equitably revise our im- 
migration law H.R. 16593 would reverse 
the sharp drop in immigration from Ire- 
land and other countries in the following 
manner. 

If the number of immigrant visas 
made available to any country after 
June 1968 is one-fourth less than the 
average number received during the 10- 
year period of 1955 to 1965, that country 
will receive an allotment to bring the 
number up to the three-fourths level. In 
other words, if the country’s visas allot- 
ment during any year after 1968 is no 
more than one-fourth less than its aver- 
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age yearly allotment for the 1955-65 de- 
cade, it will receive no additional visas. 
The country would receive additional 
visas only if its annual allotment after 
1968 is less than three-quarters of that 
average. And then it would receive addi- 
tional visas only to bring the number up 
to the three-fourths level, not to the full 
average. We would guarantee, therefore, 
that the 1965 Immigration Act would not 
deprive any nation of more than one- 
quarter of its previous visa allotment. 

H.R. 16593 phrases this guarantee with 
the following language: 

There shall be made available to immi- 
grants from such foreign state an additional 
number of visas for the succeeding fiscal 
year equal to the difference between the 
number of visas made available to them in 
the preceding fiscal year and three-fourths 
of such average annual number [of the 
period 1955 to 1965]. 


Forty percent of any country’s addi- 
tional visas would be made available to 
the first five preference catagories. Those 
catagories include unmarried children 
and spouses of U.S. citizens and perma- 
nent residents, members of the profes- 
sions and scientists of exceptional ability, 
married children of U.S. citizens, and 
brothers and sisters of U.S. citizens. No 
one category would receive more than 8 
percent of the additional allotment. The 
6th preference—that is, skilled or un- 
skilled labor—would receive 30 percent. 
Nonpreference applicants would receive 
the remaining 30 percent. 

H.R. 16593 makes the important ex- 
ception, to quote directly, that— 

The provisions of section 212(a)(14) [of 
the Immigration Act] shall not apply in 
the determination of an immigrant’s eligibil- 
ity to receive any visa authorized to be issued 
under this subsection. 


Applicants who would enter for the 
purpose of work and who would receive 
the additional visas, therefore, would not 
be subject to the labor clearance provi- 
sions. That is, they would not be required 
to show that a shortage of their particu- 
lar skill or capability exists in the United 
States. 

We all welcomed the 1965 Immigration 
Act as a great humanitarian measure be- 
cause it provided for abolishing the ar- 
bitrary and discriminatory quota system. 
Under its wise provisions a nationality 
does not receive fewer visas simply be- 
cause it is a minority in this country. 
The legislation I urge today merely per- 
fects this landmark legislation by pro- 
viding that as a consequence no nation- 
ality’s allotment is reduced by more than 
one-fourth. I urge prompt favorable ac- 
tion on H.R. 16593. 

Mr, ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, I am de- 
lighted to associate myself with the re- 
marks of my distinguished colleague 
from New York, the Honorable WILLIAM 
F. Ryan. It was my privilege to join him 
in cosponsoring H.R. 16593 on April 10, 
1968, to bring relief to the Irish who seek 
to migrate to America. 

I would like at this time to commend 
the gentleman from New York, the Hon- 
orable EMANUEL CELLER, chairman of 
the House Judiciary Committee, for the 
constructive suggestions he has made to 
alleviate the problems confronting the 
Irish. I am sure that the suggestions 
made by Chairman CELLER will do much 
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to bolster the sharply declining rate of 
migration from Ireland. 

It is acknowledged that many defects 
exist in the 1965 amendments to the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act, and in 
my conversations with Chairman CELLER 
he has assured me that his committee is 
working toward correction of these in- 
equities and further liberalization of the 
immigration law. 

Certain changes must be made for 
those seeking to enter the country under 
the sixth- and fifth-preference cate- 
gories. 

In order to alleviate the backlog of 
sixth-preference applications, I intro- 
duced H.R. 2765 on January 18, 1967, to 
eliminate the labor certification require- 
ment. This is a costly and cumbersome 
procedure, and my bill would authorize 
returning to the old law whereby the 
Labor Department informs the Justice 
Department of particular occupations 
which have an oversupply of labor, and 
individual labor certification is not nec- 
essary. Therefore, the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service is able more 
readily and more speedily to approve the 
entry of skilled and semiskilled labor 
into particular areas of the United States 
which are experiencing labor shortages. 

The labor certification requirement 
has not only increased Government 
paperwork, without benefiting our immi- 
gration and labor practices, but over a 
period of almost 3 years has actually 
restricted immigration to the United 
States. 

For too long brothers and sisters have 
been separated, and we must make an 
effort to unite these brothers and sisters. 
It is true that under the new immigra- 
tion law we are uniting mothers, fathers, 
sons, and daughters, but a tremendous 
backlog has developed under the fifth- 
preference category of the law which re- 
lates to the immigration of brothers and 
sisters of U.S. citizens. 

If the present law is not changed, 
many of these brothers and sisters will 
have to wait 10 to 20 years before they 
are permitted to enter the United States. 

In order to alleviate the problem 
which has developed for fifth-preference 
applicants, I introduced H.R. 13622 on 
October 23, 1967, to allow any of these 
brothers and sisters who had priority 
dates before December 1, 1965, to be 
classified as special immigrants and to 
come to the United States without fur- 
ther delay. This would eliminate the 
backlog of fifth-preference applicants 
and permit brothers and sisters who have 
been long separated to be reunited. 

Our country’s greatness has been built 
on the contributions of our immigrants, 
and halting the flow of immigration 
under any category could only result in 
restricting the growth and prosperity 
of our Nation. 

I want to assure the distinguished gen- 
tleman from New York, my good friend 
and colleague [Mr. Ryan], that I shall 
continue to work vigorously to bring re- 
lief to the Irish immigrant as well as to 
correct any other inequities which exist 
in the present immigration law. 

Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, as a co- 
sponsor of H.R. 16593 and as one long in- 
terested in corrective legislation to re- 
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store equity to our immigration policies, 
I rise to express my support for H.R. 
16593, a bill to amend the Immigration 
and Nationality Act to make additional 
immigrant visas available for immigrants 
from certain foreign countries and for 
other purposes. 

This bill, if enacted, would cushion the 
possibility of drastic reductions in the 
immigration from the formerly favored 
nations of Western Europe without re- 
turning to a quota system. 

H.R. 16593 would provide an immigra- 
tion “floor” for nations of Western Eu- 
rope based on 75 percent of their average 
annual immigration for a 10-year period 
from fiscal year 1956 to fiscal year 1965. 
The floor for each nation would never 
exceed 10,000 visa numbers. 

When the full scope of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act Amendments 
of 1965 goes into effect on July 1, two 
factors will contribute toward reducing 
immigration from countries which have 
historically supplied the United States 
with a vast majority of our immigrant 
stock. First of all, only one quarter of 
the places allotted under the new act are 
allotted to families who have no relatives 
in this country. The majority of places 
are allotted to immigrants with relatives 
in the United States. Secondly, the labor 
certification requirements affect certain 
nationalities which do not possess skills 
which are in short supply in this country. 

I respectfully urge early action on this 
bill in order to prevent a sharp decline 
in immigration from the countries of 
Western Europe after July 1. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, the 
history of the United States is tied firmly 
to immigration. Our progress in the past 
and our promise of the future owes a 
heavy debt of gratitude to those who left 
familiar territory to face the challenges 
and dangers of this New World. America 
is a nation of immigrants and from this 
blend of many nations has come a people 
united in freedom and justice for all men. 

In 1965 we passed amendments to the 
Immigration and Nationality Act aimed 
at correcting injustices that had long 
been apparent in our immigration poli- 
cies. Our intention was based on two 
principles—the reunification of families 
and the attraction to the United States 
of immigrants with needed skills and 
training. The unforeseen result of this 
law has been to threaten with extinction 
immigration from many countries which 
in the past have enjoyed a relative ease 
of entry. 

To show how this new law has af- 
fected immigration, in 1966, 22,899 Ger- 
man immigrants came to the United 
States; but in 1967 this number had been 
cut to 8,333. In 1965, 6,488 Polish im- 
migrants came to America; but in 1967 
the number dropped 4,451. Ireland suf- 
fered greatly dropping from 5,506 in 1965 
to 1,809 in 1967. What the law has done 
is not only abolish the inequitable na- 
tional origin quota system, but also place 
an undue burden on countries which 
have had a great impact on this country 
in the past. 

I have cosponsored a bill which would 
provide that any nation, whose immigra- 
tion has dropped below 75 percent of its 
yearly average during the 10-year period 
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1956-65, will be allotted additional 
spaces to bring its total up to 75 percent 
of its former average. In no case would 
this number exceed 10,000. Under this 
legislation, no nation that benefited by 
the 1965 law will be adversely affected 
and, since the number of injured nations 
is small, we can expect only a small in- 
crease in actual numbers of new immi- 
grants coming to the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, immigration policy can- 
not be ignored. We cannot expect a de- 
finitive law which will equitably cover 
every situation that might arise. Here, 
we are slightly revising our policy to pre- 
vent the disenfranchisement of several 
nations that has contributed mightily to 
the growth, development, and success of 
our Nation. Without the Polish, the 
Swedish, the Irish, this Nation would not 
have had the services of some of its great- 
est patriots, scholars, scientists, and 
statesmen. We cannot in good conscience 
now turn our backs on these men and 
women. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all Members may have 
5 legislative days in which to extend 
their remarks on the subject matter of 
my special order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New York? 

There was no objection. 


DRAMATIC APPEAL OF NEGOTIA- 
TIONS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Dow] is rec- 
ognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. DOW. Mr. Speaker, what is the 
correct position for Americans to take 
about the commencement of negotiations 
over Vietnam? Assuredly all Americans 
should be pleased that there is a prospect 
of negotiations to end that dismal and 
needless conflict. 

This new possibility of negotiations 
implies that escalation of the war by the 
United States is not contemplated im- 
mediately, and that is hopeful. 

Those who have been urging deescala- 
tion and those who have opposed Ameri- 
can military involvement in Vietnam are 
no doubt especially pleased. Although 
I have been steadfastly opposed to the 
war for some years—a positive advocate 
for American disengagement—I am not 
quite so sanguine about negotiations as 
many others opposed to the war. This is 
said most regretfully. 

It is all too easy, both for peace groups 
and for war advocates who are really 
disappointed with the results in Vietnam 
alike, to favor negotiation. In fact, the 
word “negotiation” has become a kind 
of eureka for men holding nearly every 
shade of opinion about the hostilities in 
Vietnam. It is enticing as a safe harbor 
to which all men can repair with hope. 
Once we have crossed the bar into that 
haven of negotiations, then perhaps all 
our cares, all the bloodshed, all the suf- 
fering, all the cost, fall away from our 
shoulders. 

Negotiations are so all-encompassing 
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for so many people. Negotiations could 
represent to nearly everyone at least one 
blessing from the following list: 

First, completion of the U.S. task in 
Vietnam. 

Second, preservation of democracy for 
the free world. 

Third, blockade of communism. 

Fourth, release of resources for domes- 
tic priorities. 

Fifth, end of the war. 

Sixth, peace in our time. 

U.S. OBJECTIVES IN VIETNAM 


The best way, possibly, to value ne- 
gotiations is to consider them in rela- 
tion of U.S. objectives in Vietnam. In 
respect to our whole Vietnam effort, the 
United States sorely needs a clearly de- 
fined objective. Much criticism has fallen 
upon our foreign policy because it has 
been characterized as a policy of re- 
action to irritants. The lack of objective 
explains some of the misguidance that 
clouds our view about the negotiations. 
We regard them as an objective without 
perceiving that they are only a means to 
an objective. 

In the minds of peace-inclined Ameri- 
cans there is a belief that the United 
States is responsible for what may hap- 
pen in Vietnam in the future and that 
we have some obligation to assure that 
“democracy” and “elections” are provid- 
ed for the Vietnamese people. 

It is true that we have involved our- 
selves in Vietnamese affairs for some 
years—for more than 20 years, in fact. 
It was easily that number of years ago 
when we chose to support the return of 
French colonialism to Vietnam. Because 
of our financial and moral support of the 
French, we have to take some of the 
onus for the bloodletting that has oc- 
curred in Vietnam in the past. 

It is true that our presence in Vietnam 
had led to destruction of Vietnam vil- 
lages, killing of innocent civilians, mass- 
ing of thousands of destitute families 
without fathers in refugee camps, cor- 
ruption of the Vietnamese Government, 
and the poison of their economy by in- 
flation. However, this gives us no war- 
rant to take responsibility for what hap- 
pens in Vietnam in the future. 

The reason that so many ethical peo- 
ple in the United States want to stay on 
or to influence the future of Vietnam is 
their sense of conscience, knowing of the 
spoilation that we have brought to that 
country. But all the king’s horses and all 
the king’s men cannot put Humpty 
Dumpty together again. While we may 
be at fault for the damage done, and 
may desire to right the wrong ourselves, 
that does not justify our doing it in the 
face of opposition by Vietnamese. 

We can hope that after a settlement, 
in the long run, possibly the Vietnam- 
ese—left to themselves—will invite us to 
help to repair the damage that we 
wrought. Our presence in Vietnam in the 
future, however well intended, and how- 
ever much it may be sought to salve our 
conscience, is not a demand that we can 
properly assert at the conference table. 

No responsibility rests on us to con- 
tinue there on any footing except it be 
by a gracious invitation from all Viet- 
namese. Therefore, our search for an ob- 
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jective cannot be one that concerns itself 
with the internal affairs of Vietnam. 

Our objective now, however, should 
very properly aim at stopping the dam- 
age to our own economy and the loss 
of American sons. Accordingly, our ob- 
jective must be—and I reiterate—to put 
a clear end to the Vietnam entangle- 
ment. This, rather than negotiations, 
ought to be the principal objective of our 
policy and our actions. 

PITFALLS OF NEGOTIATION 


I hope that the negotiations succeed. 
Let us not fail to negotiate when that 
might, contrary to the present auspices, 
do fairly well. However, I draw the at- 
tention of this body, Mr. Speaker, to 
some aspects of the negotiations that 
certainly deserve realistic appraisal. 

It is all too apparent that we have 
been living for weeks in a period of 
frustration about the place where the 
negotiations are to be held. Not the ne- 
gotiations, but the place where they are 
to be held, mind you. Consider also, the 
2 years or so that characterized the ne- 
gotiations in Korea at Panmunjom. Is it 
not likely that there will be other frus- 
trations and delays attached to other 
and more burning issues that are bound 
to mount up during the negotiations? 

For example, the question whether the 
Vietcong should be at the conference 
table, and their status or level is uncer- 
tain. In fact, it is a bitter issue that has 
been foreseen for a number of years, 
without any conclusive solution. 

A second painful issue that may come 
forward early in the program will be the 
footing upon which the Saigon govern- 
ment participates. Here may be an am- 
bivalance in their thinking. They may be 
as reluctant to participate as they are 
eager to do so. Perhaps they will offer 
to participate with crippling qualifica- 
tions. Perhaps they will be unacceptable 
to the North Vietnamese. 

Moreover, there may be other nations 
expressing a right to appear; possibly the 
South Korean Government will feel that 
their commitment of 50,000 troops justi- 
fies a place at the conference table. 

Difficult as all these preliminary haz- 
ards clearly are, obviously the actual ne- 
gotiation of a settlement will be a jungle 
of thorns. I need not speak of the de- 
mand by North Vietnam and the Viet- 
cong that American military forces shall 
evacuate Vietnam. I need not speak of 
the introduction of a Communist ele- 
ment in the Government of South Viet- 
nam, a coalition, if you please. These is- 
sues are well known. 

But even more painful than the is- 
sues and the demands of the several 
sides, may be the effect that the day-to- 
day negotiations are apt to have upon 
the posture of the citizenry and the mil- 
itary forces of South and North Vietnam. 
South Vietnam is not a parallel with 
South Korea as it existed at the time of 
the Panmunjom negotiations. South 
Vietnam has no powerful leader such as 
South Korea had in Syngman Rhee. The 
military line in South Vietnam is not a 
line as it was in South Korea. It is as 
complex as the pattern of an old-fash- 
ioned counterpane. Moreover, every city 
and village and hamlet in South Vietnam 
contains Vietcong as well as adherents 
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of the Saigon administration. These peo- 
ple, hut by hut, are ranged against one 
another in enmity and suspicion, with 
guns and rifles and full capacity to 
strike one another as they choose. 

Conversely, events of the negotiating 
table could have disruptive effects on the 
14,000 communities in South Vietnam. 
It takes little imagination to hear one 
side utter a demand upon the other that 
would have reverberations throughout 
South Vietnam, with violence in many 
places. Or, perhaps, one side may yield 
or concede a point that disturbs its pop- 
ular adherents so that they take to the 
streets to agitate and to battle their op- 
ponents. 

Likewise, there will be special-inter- 
est assemblies spontaneously arising in 
the 14,000 Lamlets here and there, di- 
rected at the delegates sitting at the con- 
ference table. The situation, Mr. Speak- 
er, is fraught with portents of disorder. 
It is not at all certain that negotiations 
can succeed when the issues have not 
been settled decisively in the field. 

A further accent to the uncertainty 
and the possible fallibility of negotia- 
tions is the continued buildup of the 
numbers of men drafted in the United 
States. Only a few days ago General Her- 
shey, the Selective Service Director, in- 
dicated that the draft will rise in this 
present 1968 fiscal year from a projected 
285,000 to 346,900. A comparable in- 
crease is projected for 1969. This poses 
the question: Does our American Gov- 
ernment really put faith in the negotia- 
tions themselves? If not, as the callup 
would suggest, then all the more con- 
cerned Americans have reason not to 
place all our hopes on the negotiating 
table. 

DECISION TO END HOSTILITIES 

While calling for decisive action, men 
of good will do not mean military action 
because that can lead the world down 
a long trail of catastrophies. I am hoping 
that the United States will act decisively 
in a realization how far out of place it 
is in Vietnam and how necessary it is to 
shed the bonds of entanglement de- 
cisively. Of course, such action will not 
provide a solution for internal Vietnam. 
It is beyond the power of the United 
States to solve that problem. But a deci- 
sive disengagement is necessary for sake 
of the future of the United States and 
the priorities that are so demanding at 
home. 

Mr. Speaker, it is a presumption that 
we can perform to good purpose in Viet- 
nam either by our military presence or 
by negotiation. For how can we achieve 
in conference what we could not achieve 
in the real and physical world? Accord- 
ingly, our posture at the conference table 
could become pitiable. More important 
than Vietnam, our own fundamental, 
national, well-being is basically at stake 
here. Thus, the scene arises in the mind’s 
eye of ourselves sitting across the table 
from Ho Chi Minh, negotiating ostensibly 
about the future of Vietnam, but actually 
about the future of the United States. 

There we have a picture, Mr. Speaker. 
The folly of our recent past rises to plague 
us when we perceive the great United 
States of America waiting for Ho Chi 
Minh to make up his mind about issue 
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after issue that concerns the lives of 
American boys; the ties of American 
families; the pain of American mothers; 
the solvency of our National Treasury 
and, I might say, the salvage of our na- 
tional pride. 

There has been some thought that 
mi es toward a withdrawal by the 
Uni States can only occur if there is 
a salve for our pride. Yet the present pic- 
ture of our waiting for decisions by Ho 
Chi Minh to help us extricate ourselves 
humbles our image far more than a clear- 
cut decision to draw ourselves out. A 
frank and clear admission of our own 
mistake could be reconciled with our 
pride so much better than the long, tenu- 
ous period of negotiation in the circum- 
stances I have outlined. 

And all the time, during the weeks and 
months of negotiations, if the Korean 
experience is any measure, 250 American 
boys will continue to die every week. A 
thousand will be wounded. Vietnamese 
will be dying too, not only combatants, 
but helpless noncombatants as well. All 
of these will be dying in the agony of 
knowledge that their sacrifice brings no 
result, if the result depend instead on 
negotiations. 

SITE OF NEGOTIATIONS 


A good many of those who yearn for 
peace in this country are following the 
preliminary correspondence between the 
United States and North Vietnam that 
relates to the site of the negotiations- 
to-be. Having pled so ardently for peace, 
they are quite impatient that the U.S. 
Government does not accept Warsaw or 
Phnom-Penh as a place to negotiate. Any 
little derogation of American pride that 
might follow a selection of these awk- 
ward places for negotiation is, in their 
judgment, a trivial barrier that should 
not delay or frustrate the commence- 
ment of the negotiations. Having been an 
ardent seeker for peace myself, I can 
well understand this feeling. 

However, it is also possible to under- 
stand why our Government favors bet- 
ter places for negotiation. If we do ne- 
gotiate, it ought to be at a place as fair 
and as neutral as possible. At Panmun- 
jom, it will be recalled, the United States 
went trustingly forward to a conference 
site that was in the domain of the op- 
position. Shortly it was found intolerable 
and we insisted on transfer of the con- 
ference to a better site, that we should 
have realized was necessary all along. If 
negotiations are to occur, it does seem 
that the United States has a sound claim 
to negotiate in a place where both sides 
feel comfortable. 

I have not been so concerned about 
these details as I have about the neces- 
sity for the United States to decide on 
its own, under its own steam, and with- 
out dependence upon Ho Chi Minh, to 
end the great damage that we have been 
doing to ourselves by the Vietnam in- 
volvement. It would be well to have ne- 
gotiations on this, but most decidedly the 
negotiations are not nearly so necessary 
as a decision by the United States to 
solve its own problem without concur- 
rence by a tiny leader of a tiny country 
10,000 miles away. 


FAILURE OF NEGOTIATIONS IS A DANGER 


A breakdown of the negotiations for 
any reason—and early passages in this 
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statement have indicated how easy this 
might be—could result in a disastrous 
and definitive setback to all hopes for a 
pacific settlement. Let us suppose that 
any one of the numerous hazards which 
surround the negotiations do bring them 
to a halt. If there is such breakdown, or 
a pullout by some negotiators, our Ameri- 
can people would view this as a naked 
failure. Suppose this happens. Is it not 
possible that it might serve those who 
want to expand the conflict and carry 
the war afar, giving them the chance to 
point out the futility of negotiations? Is 
it not probable that a collapse of ne- 
gotiations would lead to renewed warfare 
on a wider and more intensified scale? I 
do caution, Mr. Speaker, that the basket 
of negotiations should not be the one in 
which we put all our eggs. I do not con- 
demn negotiations, nor scorn them, nor 
even do I seek to belittle them. But pro- 
dence warns that they might even be a 
will-o’-the-wisp leading us into the world 
of “worse to come.” 

On October 30 of last year, I said in 
this House: 

The first order of business is not terms of 
a settlement in Vietnam, It is not negotia- 
tions. It is not brilliant ideas of statecraft. 

The first order of business in the world to- 
day is to turn the course of American mili- 
tary activity immediately from the escala- 
tion to de-escalation of the military effort. 

STEPS TO TAKE 


As a part of our program of deescala- 
tion, it would be my view that the United 
States shortly gather the leading social 
groups in South Vietnam together for a 
heart-to-heart meeting. This should in- 
clude the Saigon executive, legislative, 
and military leaders; leaders of the 
principal Buddhist and Catholic groups; 
of the Chinese community from Cholon; 
of the labor unions and professors, edi- 
tors, and businessmen. To them we 
should say that we have labored and 
shed our blood on Vietnamese soil for a 
number of years. Our efforts have been 
unavailing. The time has come to turn 
the responsibility back to them. They 
have a military force double that of any 
enemy. If they will unify in a common 
defense they are at liberty to continue 
efforts to repel opposing forces. 

For our part, we should tell the Viet- 
namese we plan to stop all bombing ex- 
cept for close-in defense and withdraw 
to enclaves or to the populated coastal 
areas as a prelude to final embarkation 
on our ships. We might agree to time our 
schedule of retrenching in a way to as- 
sist the Saigon groups in redeployment 
of their forces as they propose. We 
should offer to confer with them, with 
the Vietcong, with the North Vietnamese, 
and with any others properly concerned 
with Vietnam’s future at all stages of 
our pull-back. 

Such pull-back need not be precipitous 
but measured, in the interest of protect- 
ing those Saigon leaders who have risked 
the most in the effort jointly with us. In 
fact, some might be taken to safety 
abroad, just as Nationalist Chinese were 
taken to refuge in Formosa. 

Chiefly, Mr. Speaker, the United States 
ought to set a future time when we will 
be gone from Vietnam. We should set it, 
and not depend upon concurrence of 
Ho Chi Minh as to that time or the man- 
ner of our going. 
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These measures would, indeed, have 
far-reaching effects. For example, many 
Americans would be concerned about the 
domino effect. As to that, I refer you to 
the article in the New York Times Maga- 
zine section, for Sunday, April 21, 1968, 
by Prof. Donald S. Zagoria, of New York 
University. As an authority on the sub- 
ject, Professor Zagoria will allay some 
of your fears. 

THE VALUE OF A POSITIVE DISENGAGEMENT 


The good effects of our disengage- 
ment from Vietnam are the ones I should 
like to emphasize. A major one would 
be the elimination of the festering sore 
that our military presence on a beach- 
head of the continent of Asia keeps 
ceaselessly open. Another would permit 
a nationalistic Vietnamese settlement for 
Vietnam, not a foreign puppet’s settle- 
ment. Still other good effect would be 
the return of our 500,000 sons, the end 
of our $30 billion annual deficit, and the 
gold drain. We could address ourselves 
to the cause of freedom in our own Na- 
tion where we understand it. We could 
rebuild our cities. 

Our own pride and world standing 
would swell in the knowledge that we 
do recognize our great mistake and take 
the strong measures necessary to cor- 
rect it decisively—not in a long and pos- 
sibly fruitless haggle with men who have 
no concern for America or American 
problems. 

In closing, Mr. Speaker, let me offer 
a quotation from the writings of an 
American President some century and a 
half ago, when John Quincy Adams wrote 
the following: 

Wherever the standard of freedom and 
independence has been or shall be unfurled, 
there will be America’s heart, her benedic- 
tions, her prayers. 

But she goes not abroad in search of 
monsters to destroy. She well knows that 
by once enlisting under other banners than 
her own, were they even the banners of for- 
eign independence, she would involve her- 
self beyond the power of extrication in all 
the wars of interest and intrigue, of in- 
dividual avarice, envy and ambition, which 
assume the colors and usurp the standards 
of freedom. 

The fundamental maxim of her policy 
would insensibly change from liberty to 
force. She might become the dictatress of 
the world. She would no longer be the ruler 
of her own spirit. 


It would almost seem as though the 
dead hand of that great American 
statesman, were it placed on the wheel 
of today’s ship of state, would give the 
sure wisdom and set the certain course, 
free of entanglement, that most cer- 
tainly our ship ought to be sailing still. 


HUNGER AND MALNUTRITION IN 
THE UNITED STATES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Louisiana [Mr. Wacconner] 
is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, in a 
highly irresponsible statement recently, 
the so-called Citizens’ Board of Inquiry 
into Hunger and Malnutrition in the 
United States stated with mock horror 
that 10 million Americans were literally 
starving to death in this Nation. It 
created a picture of a pitiless society 
which cared nothing about the less for- 
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tunate; in which little children were re- 
fused bread and water by a callous State 
and Federal Government. 

How well this report served the propa- 
ganda mills.of Communist nations can 
only be imagined. One thing, however, 
can be said without contradiction—the 
writers of this statement have an identi- 
cal lack of commonsense and knowledge. 

Nine parishes in the State of Louisi- 
ana were designated as emergency hun- 
ger counties,” a description which con- 
jures up pictures of utter resolution. The 
truth, however, is cut to a contrary pat- 
tern. When this report was released, the 
State director of public welfare immedi- 
ately instituted an intense survey in 
every one of these nine parishes to see 
if even one single case of starvation 
could be unearthed. Public officials, doc- 
tors, the health unit, the education de- 
partment, the governing bodies of the 
parishes, and other knowledgeable citi- 
zens combed the areas intently looking 
for that single case and could not be 
found. 

When questioned as to where they got 
their information about the starvation 
in these parishes, the board blandly ad- 
mitted that they had never set foot in 
the State of Louisiana and had no per- 
sonal knowledge of a single case. 

Yet, almost the entire State of Louisi- 
ana is shown on their map as being either 
an area of “emergency hunger” or where 
a serious hunger problem exists. Such 
irresponsibility is fantastic. 

As we all know, the truth never catches 
up with the lie, but at least I have to 
make the effort by inserting here in the 
Recorp the statement released by Mr. 
Garland Bonin, commissioner of public 
welfare in Louisiana, which exposes this 
deliberate lie of the board. Why it chose 
to smear the United States in this man- 
ner, I do not know, but it is a disservice 
to the country that comes dangerously 
close to treason. 

If any member of the board had a 
sense of honor they would apologize, but 
after reading a list of its members, I 
know it is futile to expect it. 

Commissioner Bonin's 
follows: 

News RELEASE BY LOUISIANA DEPARTMENT OF 
PUBLIC WELFARE, APRIL 24, 1968 

Using the old adage “figures don’t lie but 
liars figure,” Commissioner of the Louisiana 
Welfare Department, Garland L. Bonin, today 
dismissed as totally-inaccurate the findings 
of the Citizens’ Board of Inquiry into Hunger 
and Malnutrition in the United States as it 
relates to Louisiana. “It is amazing to me,” 
Commissioner Bonin said, “that any group 
would have the audacity to request the Presi- 
dent of this nation to declare specified sec- 
tions of this country as a national emergency 
based on statistical information they read 
out of a book.” “I cannot understand any 
group sitting afar and passing judgment on 
Louisiana when they made no visits or con- 
tacts in this State,” he continued. 

Commissioner Bonin had previously stated 
that the Welfare Department, set up to assist 
the poor and aged and handicapped, had not 
been consulted by the Board of Inquiry and 
the Board by its own admission, now agrees 
no contacts were made in Louisiana. Yet 
nine parishes in Louisiana were listed by this 
Board as having people “starving to death”. 

Following the news release on Monday, 
Commissioner Bonin contacted the Welfare 
Directors in the nine named parishes to see 
if they had any evidence of persons starving. 


statement 
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Although Commissioner Bonin felt positive 
Parish Directors would know if starvation 
existed, he asked that they make an investi- 
gation. All Directors made intensive contacts 
with the Education Department, the govern- 
ing body of the parishes, public officials, doc- 
tors, and the Health Unit, and other knowl- 
edgeable citizens. They also had available 
information based on their own records. No 
one reported a single case of starvation be- 
cause of the lack of food. There were a few 
isolated cases of children who were suffering 
from malnutrition because of ignorance or 
neglect of parents. One physician contacted 
went so far as to say that if there were any- 
one starving or malnourished, it was strictly 
through choice and not poverty. He finds 
poor nutritional habits exist in all income 
levels. A physician in another of the parishes 
serving on the examining board for the Head 
Start Program last summer had recorded the 
following regarding the children seem “well 
nourished, well taken care of; evidence of 
needed medical care almost non-existent; 
health would compare with any group”. In 
still another parish the health nurse reported 
that her maternity cases are overweight. She 
has to constantly urge that they not gain 
more weight and since the iron content is 
okay, this proves they are not starving. 

Commissioner Bonin said that four of the 
parishes listed by the Board have ongoing 
Food Stamp Programs and no one had been 
denied stamps because they had no funds. 
Some cases choose not to put up money to 
buy stamps because they have income and 
the bonus stamps would be few. In two 
other of the parishes, East Carroll and Madi- 
son, they now have a Commodity Program 
but will switch to the Food Stamp Program 
this summer. East Feliciana will begin the 
Commodity Program next month. Although 
commodities or Food Stamps are not avail- 
able in Bienville or West Feliciana, no cases 
of starvation were reported. 

“Again,” Commissioner Bonin said, “he did 
not see how this Board could in all honesty 
report that they had concrete evidence of 
chronic hunger and dangerous malnutrition 
in the South and enumerate nine parishes 
in Louisiana where they had no first hand 
knowledge of the situation.” 


ISSUES THAT ARE NOT ISSUES 
IN THE VIETNAM WAR 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. AsHBROOK] is rec- 
ognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr, ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, Mem- 
bers of Congress receive a great deal of 
mail on the war in Vietnam. This com- 
plex situation has a thousand different 
ramifications. It is no secret that I can- 
not agree with a great amount of our 
policy and actions regarding this con- 
frontation with the Communist world. 
I would probably be considered a hawk. 
If we have any basic reason for being 
there, we have a reason for getting it 
over. If we do not, we should pull out. I 
would advocate the bombing of the Red 
River dike system and carrying the war 
more aggressively to the North Vietnam 
Communists. It seems ludicrous that 
they should come into Saigon during the 
so-called Tet truce and we discourage 
the South Vietnamese guerrillas from 
doing the same thing in Hanoi. It seems 
inconsistent to allow supplies to flow 
through Haiphong Harbor. 

All of these matters are the subject of 
honest debate. I believe that a great deal 
of the frustrations of our people center 
around the lack of candor by the admin- 
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istration in telling the people things 
about our mission there which are just 
not true. President Johnson told the 
American people in 1964 he would not 
bomb the North. We are bombing the 
North. He told them he would not com- 
mit American boys to fight a war that 
Asian boys should fight. We now have 
more than 500,000 engaged in the exact 
activity he swore he would not commit 
us to. In 1966, just before the election 
and for obvious reasons, the administra- 
tion announced that our troop commit- 
ment in Vietnam would be lowered by 
the end of 1967 and that draft quotas 
would be going down. Obviously, that 
was just the opposite of what really hap- 
pened. Even now, the same credibility 
gap impales us. The President expressed 
his willingness to go anywhere, any- 
time to negotiate, and yet he is now un- 
willing to follow through. It is little won- 
der that Americans are frustrated and 
our allies wonder just what our policy is. 

At the same time, many issues are 
interjected which, in my opinion, are not 
valid issues. Our legal basis for being 
there, the Geneva accords question, the 
United Nations, and other side issues, 
are reflected in my mail. I take the time 
here to outline some of the areas where I 
believe there is some misunderstanding. 
In short, there are reasonable areas of 
disagreement as to our policies there, 
but some basic questions do not repre- 
sent policy matters and should be de- 
lineated and kept out of debates or 
criticisms. 


THE GENEVA ACCORDS QUESTION 


I believe that it is a specious charge to 
say that South Vietnam is not an inde- 
pendent nation. Many people allege that 
Ho Chi Minh is only trying to reunite his 
country. What determines a nation? 

The 1954 Geneva accords established 
both South and North Vietnam as inter- 
national entities with independent inter- 
national status. Each zone was to be 
administered by its respective authorities 
until the unification of the country. For- 
eign nations have recognized this sepa- 
rate and distinct status by establishing 
diplomatic relations with Saigon or 
Hanoi or both. 

The provisional military demarcation 
line drawn by the accords, although not 
a political or territorial boundary, is an 
international frontier that under inter- 
national law must be respected. To this 
extent the division of Vietnam is similar 
to that of Germany or Korea. It is self- 
evident that if a state is divided by an 
internationally recognized demarcation 
line, the two parts of that state must re- 
frain from attacks or hostile acts against 
each other. Thus, an attack by North 
Korea on South Korea or by East Ger- 
many on West Germany would be illegal. 
Such actions are no less aggression or 
armed attack than an attack by one 
state against another. 

Critics properly claim that the United 
States did not sign the Geneva agree- 
ment. It does not follow that our actions 
are therefore improper or illegal. In addi- 
tion, on July 21, 1954, President Eisen- 
hower stated: 


In compliance with the obligations and 
principles contained in article 2 of the United 
Nations Charter, the United States will not 
use force to disturb the settlement. 
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In order to give support to the nations 
of Southeast Asia, the United States took 
the lead in the creation of an alliance 
embodied in a treaty and reinforced by a 
collective security system known as 
SEATO—the Southeast Asia Treaty Or- 
ganization. In this alliance the United 
States joined with Great Britain, France, 
Australia, New Zealand, Thailand, Paki- 
stan, and the Philippines to guarantee 
the security not only of the member na- 
tions but also to come to the aid of cer- 
tain protocol states and territories if they 
so requested. 

South Vietnam was included in this 
protocol. The United States had not been 
a party to the agreements made in 
Geneva in 1954, which France had con- 
cluded with the Communist Vietnamese 
forces known as the Vietminh. But the 
Under Secretary of State, Walter Bedell 
Smith, stated under instructions that the 
United States would not disturb the 
agreements and “would view any renewal 
of the aggression in violation of the 
agreements with grave concern and as 
seriously threatening international peace 
and security.” 

Under Secretary Smith’s statement 
was only a unilateral declaration, but in 
joining SEATO the United States took a 
solemn treaty engagement of far-reach- 
ing effect. Article IV, paragraph 1, pro- 
vides: 

Each Party recognizes that aggression by 
means of armed attack .. . would endanger 
its own peace and safety, and agrees that it 
will in that event act to meet the common 
danger in accordance with its constitutional 
processes. 


It is this fundamental SEATO obli- 
gation that has from the outset guided 
our actions in South Vietnam. 

It is not true that the United States 
has violated this pledge and our com- 
mitment to the United Nations. The 
United Nations Charter acknowledges 
the inherent right of individual and 
collective self-defense. Actions taken in 
the exercise of this right do not violate 
article 4, paragraph 2. Similarly, article 
33 does not impair the right of self- 
defense, recognizing that it would be 
unreasonable to require the victim of 
attack to remain undefended while seek- 
ing a political solution. 

With respect to article IV of the 
SEATO Treaty, no unanimous agree- 
ment is required for one nation to take 
action in defense of another. This para- 
graph requires unanimous agreement 
only in designating areas beyond the 
original treaty area as within the scope 
of article IV. In a protocol to the SEATO 
Treaty, Cambodia, Laos, and Vietnam 
were unanimously designated by the 
parties to be within the scope of their 
SEATO obligations. This point was fur- 
ther clarified in March 1962, in a joint 
communique of Secretary Rusk and 
Foreign Minister Thanat Khoman of 
Thailand. It stated that the obligation 
“does not depend upon the prior agree- 
ment of all other parties of the treaty, 
since this treaty obligation is individual 
as well as collective.” Most SEATO mem- 
bers have expressed agreement with this 
interpretation. None has opposed it. 

NOT A CIVIL WAR 

Another persistent criticism is that the 

United States is intervening in a civil war 
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between two factions or contending 
forces, and we should stay out. This claim 
that the conflict in Vietnam is primarily 
a civil war is not supported by the facts. 
This war is the direct result of the an- 
nounced attempt by the regime in North 
Vietnam to conquer South Vietnam. Al- 
though the Communists commonly call 
this form of aggression a “war of na- 
tional liberation,” it is clear that the ef- 
forts of the Vietcong are politically and 
militarily directed from Hanoi. The Viet- 
cong and the North Vietnamese regular 
troops are commanded principally by 
leaders and specialists infiltrated from 
the north. They are supplied with weap- 
ons and equipment sent from North Viet- 
nam, which in turn is supported by Com- 
munist countries including Red China. 
Their aim is to win control of South Viet- 
nam for the Communists, in violation of 
solemn agreements and in disregard of 
the wishes of the South Vietnamese 
people. 

In the early years, Hanoi relied pri- 
marily on a pool of South Vietnamese 
who had fought with the Vietminh 
against the French; some of these went 
north in 1954, received guerrilla train- 
ing, and were sent back to the south to 
perform terrorist activity. Since 1964, 
however, Hanoi has sent mostly native- 
born North Vietnamese to fight in the 
south. 

The Communists contend that the 
Vietcong, whether born in the north or 
the south, are still Vietnamese and, 
therefore, are engaged in an indigenous 
revolt against a puppet government. Cer- 
tainly they are Vietnamese, just as the 
North Koreans, who swept across the bor- 
der in 1950 to attack South Korea, were 
also Koreans, Common ethnic origin of 
itself does not make an armed attack 
across an international boundary into an 
indigenous revolt. If West Germany were 
to take similar action against East Ger- 
many, it is doubtful that the East Ger- 
mans, the Soviet Union, and other Eu- 
ropean Communist countries would stand 
aside on the grounds that it was nothing 
more than an internal struggle. The real- 
ity in Vietnam is that soldiers and arms 
have been dispatched across an interna- 
tional demarcation line, a border just as 
valid as those separating Korea and 
Germany, to destroy the freedom of a 
neighboring people. 

The hard-core leaders and technicians 
serving the so-called National Liberation 
Front are not patriots fighting for the 
people of South Vietnam, but the willing 
tools of their masters in Hanoi. The 
greater part of South Vietnamese found 
in the ranks of the Vietcong are there 
largely as a result of deliberate terror and 
intimidation. 

Hanoi's support of the Vietcong is the 
“heartbeat” of the war. Because of this 
and because Hanoi has stepped up its 
aggression, the Governments of South 
Vietnam and of the United States have 
been forced to intensify their response 
and strike through the air at the source 
of the aggression—North Vietnam. This 
does not represent a change in our pur- 
pose, but a change in the means we 
believe necessary to halt the aggression. 

Many critics contend that the United 
States has intervened in Vietnam in sup- 
port of corrupt regimes and that we are 
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aiding the cause of communism by our 
presence there. I do not agree that this 
is so and believe that several points might 
be made about the nature of the Ameri- 
can commitment. Three American Presi- 
dents—Eisenhower, Kennedy, and John- 
son—have promised the people of South 
Vietnam that the United States would 
assist them in protecting their right to 
find solutions to their problems in their 
own way, free from outside force. The 
SEATO Treaty supporting the security 
of that area was ratified by the Senate 
with only one dissenting vote. We are 
now keeping those promises by helping 
South Vietnam to defend itself against 
unprovoked aggression. In a parallel 
effort, we are encouraging political and 
economic development there so that 
South Vietnam may be a viable national 
state once the threat to its independence 
has been defeated. 


SEATO COMMITMENT 


Those who would have this country 
dishonor its commitment to that small 
country must calculate the ultimate re- 
sults of such a decision, not only in 
Southeast Asia but in the rest of the 
world as well, Secretary of State Rusk 
declared, on October 12, 1967: 

Let me say, as solemnly as I can, that 
those who would place in question the credi- 
bility of the pledged word of the United 
States under our mutual security treaties 
would subject this nation to mortal danger. 
If any who would be our adversary should 
suppose that our treaties are a bluff, or will 
be abandoned if the going gets tough, the 
result could be catastrophe for all mankind, 


The Government of South Vietnam 
requested our military assistance under 
the collective security provisions of the 
Southeast Asia Collective Defense 
Treaty—SEATO. In recommending ap- 
proval of that treaty in 1955, the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations said: 

The Committee is not impervious to the 
risk which this treaty entails. It fully ap- 
preciates that acceptance of these additional 
obligations commits the United States to a 
course of action over a vast expanse of the 
Pacific. Yet these risks are consistent with 
our own highest interests. There are greater 
hazards in not advising a potential enemy 
of what he can expect of us, and in failing 
to disabuse him of assumptions which might 
lead him to a miscalculation of our inten- 
tions. 


SEATO is an important part of the 
collective security network built up in 
the years following World War II to sup- 
port what is popularly called the policy 
of containment. In essence, this means 
our determination to resist attempt of 
militant Communist powers to extend 
their territories or areas of control by the 
use of force or threat of force. It was the 
logical result of the grim lessons learned 
in the 1930’s and the Second World War, 
when it was demonstrated that retreat 
in the face of aggression only led to more 
aggression and, eventually, to total war. 

Our collective security agreement in 
NATO has been more successful. The 
Soviet Union has limited its warlike 
moves and has concentrated on global 
subversion rather than territorial inva- 
sion. They have been all too successful 
in this field. At least the issues of East 
versus West have not been joined on the 
battlefield as in Korea and Vietnam. 

In Asia, however, the Communists cling 
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to the belief that war is more profitable 
than peace. Mao Tse-tung has said: 

Yes, we are advocates of the omnipotence 
of revolutionary war, and this is good, not 
bad ... We can even say that the whole 
world can be re-shaped only with the gun. 


In marked contrast, article IV of the 
Declaration of Peace and Progress in 
Asia and the Pacific, signed at Manila in 
October 1966, reads in part: 

We must seek reconciliation and peace 
throughout Asia. We do not threaten the 
sovereignty or territorial integrity of our 
neighbors, whatever their ideological align- 
ment. We ask only that this be reciprocated. 

THE UNITED NATIONS QUESTION 


It is also contended that the United 
States has not used the United Nations to 
any effective extent in helping extricate 
us from that war or to resolve it. While I 
doubt that the United Nations is ei- 
ther philosophically or institutionally 
equipped to resolve the Vietnam question, 
again it is unfair to say that our country 
has not utilized this forum to a rea- 
sonable degree. Russia always stands 
ready and willing to block any mean- 
ingful consideration which might not 
conclude to their benefit. Here is the 
detailed record of the U.S. efforts which 
demonstrates that we have on many oc- 
casions attempted to bring the Vietnam 
problem to the attention of the United 
Nations. 

U.N. INVOLVEMENT IN VIETNAM 
1. THAI COMPLAINT AGAINST VIETMINH 
ACTIVITIES 

On May 29, 1954, Thailand brought 
the situation in Indochina to the atten- 
tion of the Security Council, stating that 
Vietminh forces remained in Laos and 
Cambodia with the intention of over- 
throwing the legal governments of these 
states. A Thai draft resolution requesting 
the aid of the Peace Observation Com- 
mission was vetoed by the Soviet Union. 

2. QUESTION OF LAOS 


On September 4, 1959, the Foreign Min- 
ister of Laos asked for the assistance of 
the United Nations to halt aggression 
along the northeast frontier of Laos by 
elements from North Vietnam. The next 
day the Security Council met and 
adopted a procedural resolution asking 
that a subcommittee composed of Argen- 
tina, Italy, Japan, and Tunisia visit Laos 
and report to the Council on the situ- 
ation there. The subcommittee visited 
Laos between September 15 and October 
13, 1959. Its report stated that the mili- 
tary actions in Laos were of a “guerrilla 
nature” but that it appeared that certain 
of the hostile operations “must have a 
centralized coordination.” The U.N. Sec- 
retary General also visited Laos in No- 
vember 1959 in order to inform himself 
fully on this problem. The Security Coun- 
cil took no further action. 

3. QUESTION OF HUMAN RIGHTS IN SOUTH 

VIETNAM 


On September 4, 1963, 14 United Na- 
tions members requested the inclusion in 
the agenda of the 18th General Assem- 
bly of an item entitled “Violation of 
Human Rights in South Vietnam.” After 
inscription of the item, the Government 
of the Republic of Vietnam extended 
through the President of the General As- 
sembly and the U.N. Secretary General 
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an invitation to the representatives of 
several member states to visit Vietnam to 
determine the real situation regarding 
the relationships between the Govern- 
ment and the Buddhist community of 
Vietnam. In response, the President of 
the Assembly on August 11, 1963, an- 
nounced the appointment of a mission 
composed of Afghanistan, Brazil, Ceylon, 
Costa Rica, Dahomey, Morocco, and 
Nepal. The commission visited South 
Vietnam from October 24 to November 3, 
1963, and conducted numerous hearings 
on this question. Before the mission com- 
pleted its work, the Government of the 
Republic of Vietnam was overthrown. 
The mission submitted a lengthy report 
to the General Assembly dated December 
7, 1963. The report did not, however, set 
forth any general conclusions regarding 
the charges against the Vietnamese Gov- 
ernment. The Assembly took no further 
action. 
4. CAMBODIA-VIETNAM BORDER 


In May 1964, Cambodia complained to 
the U.N. Security Council of South Viet- 
namese military incursions into Cam- 
bodian territory. At that time the United 
States and the Republic of Vietnam sug- 
gested that some form of U.N. presence 
might be established on the border. The 
Security Council sent a mission of three 
of its members—Brazil, Ivory Coast, 
Morocco—to examine the border situa- 
tion and make recommendations as to 
how such incidents could be avoided. 
These recommendations included a U.N. 
observer group to be stationed on the 
Cambodian side of the frontier. The 
Cambodian Government announced it 
could not accept the mission’s report or 
its recommendations to the Council. 

5. TONKIN GULF 


In August 1964, the United States re- 
quested a meeting of the Security Coun- 
cil to consider the serious situation cre- 
ated by North Vietnamese torpedo boat 
attacks on United States destroyers in 
international waters. In addition to 
hearing the U.S. complaint, the Coun- 
cil invited both North and South Viet- 
nam to provide such information relat- 
ing to the issue as they desired to make 
available, either by taking part in the 
Council’s discussion or in whatever way 
they preferred. South Vietnam offered 
the Council its full cooperation. The 
Hanoi regime responded that the Se- 
curity Council “has no right to exam- 
ine the problem” and that any Security 
Council decision would be considered 
“null and void” by North Vietnamese au- 
thorities. The Council adjourned with- 
out taking further action on this mat- 
ter. 

6. CAMBODIAN CHARGES OF U.S./GVN USE OF 
POISONOUS CHEMICALS 

The Cambodian Government charged 
in a letter to the U.N. Security Coun- 
cil dated July 28, 1965, that South Viet- 
namese aircraft had dumped “toxic 
powder” on Cambodian territory, result- 
ing in loss of life and damage to crops. 
The letter linked this operation to the 
“chemical warfare” conducted by United 
States and South Vietnamese forces in 
Vietnam. On August 3, the United States 
replied that no United States or South 
Vietnamese aircraft had conducted 
chemical operations of any character 
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whatsoever at the places and times indi- 
cated in the Cambodian allegation. After 
the Cambodian Government renewed its 
charge, the United States requested in 
a letter to the Council dated August 14 
that the Cambodian Government permit 
an impartial inquiry into the matter 
by a “qualified international body.” The 
United States also suggested that the 
World Health Organization or the In- 
ternational Committee for the Red Cross 
would be well qualified to carry out such 
an investigation and report the facts to 
the Security Council. The Cambodian 
Government rejected this proposal. 

7. U.S. LETTER TO U.N. SECURITY COUNCIL, 

FEBRUARY 7, 1965 


On February 7, 1965, Ambassador Adlai 
Stevenson informed the Security Coun- 
cil by letter of further Vietcong attacks 
against United States and South Viet- 
namese installations in South Vietnam 
and the prompt defensive action both 
Governments had agreed was necessary 
against certain military facilities in the 
southern portion of North Vietnam. 

The USS. letter recalled that the Re- 
public of Vietnam and, at its request, the 
United States and other governments 
were committed to resist the systematic 
aggression carried on by North Vietnam 
for more than 6 years across a frontier 
set by international agreement. The let- 
ter continued: 

Since reinforcement of the Viet Cong by 
infiltrators from North Viet-Nam is essential 
to this continuing aggression, counter-meas- 
ures to arrest such reinforcement from the 
dst are a justified measure of self-de- 
ense. 


The United States, Ambassador Stev- 
enson stated, deeply regretted that the 
Hanoi regime explicitly denied the right 
of the Security Council to examine the 
Vietnamese problem. The U.S. letter 
concluded: 

Our mission in Southeast Asia is peace and 
our purpose is to ensure respect for the 
peace settlement to which all concerned are 
committed. We therefore reserve the right 
to bring this matter to the Security Coun- 
cil if the situation warrants it. 

8. U.S, LETTER TO UN SECURITY COUNCIL, 
FEBRUARY 27, 1965 

Ambassador Stevenson on February 27, 
1965, transmitted to the Security Council 
the U.S. special report entitled “Aggres- 
sion from the North, the Record of North 
Viet-Nam’s Campaign To Conquer South 
Vietnam.” After summarizing the nature 
of the aggressive war of conquest being 
waged by North Vietnam, the U.S. letter 
noted that peace could be restored 
quickly to Vietnam by a prompt and as- 
sured cessation of aggression by Hanoi 
against the Republic of Vietnam. Ambas- 
sador Stevenson stated: 

In that event, my Government... would 
be happy to withdraw its military forces from 
the Republic of Viet-Nam and turn promptly 
to an international effort to assist the eco- 
nomic and social development of Southeast 
Asia. 

9. PRESIDENT JOHNSON’S CALL FOR INCREASED 
DEVELOPMENT EFFORT 

On April 7, 1965, President Johnson at 
Johns Hopkins University called for “un- 
conditional discussions” to settle the 
Vietnamese conflict. At the same time, 
the President proposed a massive effort 
to improve economic conditions in con- 
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fliet-torn Southeast Asia. As a first step, 
he suggested that the countries of South- 
east Asia associate themselves in a 
greatly expanded cooperative effort for 
development and expressed the hope that 
“North Vietnam would take its place in 
the common effort just as soon as peace- 
ful cooperation is possible.” The Presi- 
dent continued: 

The United Nations is already actively en- 
gaged in development in this area... and 
I would hope tonight that the Secretary-Gen- 
eral of the United Nations could use the 
prestige of his great office and his deep knowl- 
edge of Asia to initiate, as soon as possible, 
with the countries of that area, a plan for 
cooperation in increased development. 


A major step forward in this connec- 
tion took place in Manila on December 4, 
1965, when 27 countries, under the au- 
spices of the U.N. Economic Commission 
for Asia and the Far East, agreed to 
establish an Asian Development Bank. 

Efforts are being made to accelerate 
the activities of the Mekong Coordinat- 
ing Committee. Under the aegis of the 
U.N.’s Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East, this Committee since 
1957 has conducted surveys of the Me- 
kong River basin’s resources in the fields 
of irrigation, flood control, electric power, 
and navigation. The Committee is com- 
posed of representatives of the four 
riparian states of Laos, Cambodia, Thai- 
land, and South Vietnam and functions 
under an Executive Director and staff 
furnished by the U.N. Secretariat. Funds 
for projects initiated by the Committee 
come from the four riparian govern- 
ments, 21 other governments outside the 
area, 12 U.N. agencies, and diverse pri- 
vate sources. 

10. ADDITIONAL U.S. EFFORTS IN THE UNITED 
NATIONS 

On June 25, 1965, President Johnson, 
speaking in San Francisco on the occa- 
sion of the 20th anniversary of the sign- 
ing of the U.N. Charter, invited members 
of the United Nations to “use all their 
infiuence, individually and collectively, to 
bring to the table those who seem deter- 
mined to make war.” 

During his July 28 press conference, 
the President renewed this appeal to the 
members of the United Nations, noting: 

If the United Nations and its Officials, or 
any one of its 114 members can by deed or 
word, private initiative or public action, bring 
us nearer an honorable peace, then they will 
have the support and gratitude of the United 
States of America. 


The same day, President Johnson re- 
quested Ambassador Goldberg to deliver 
a personal letter to the U.N. Secretary- 
General and expressed the hope that “all 
the resources and the energy and the im- 
mense prestige of the United Nations be 
employed to find ways to halt aggression 
and to bring peace in Vietnam.” U Thant 
replied on July 29 that the President 
could be assured that the Secretary- 
General looked forward to continuous 
mutual consultation on the Vietnam 
issue. 

On July 30, in a letter to the President 
of the U.N. Security Council, Ambassa- 
dor Goldberg emphasized that the United 
States stands ready, as in the past, “to 
collaborate unconditionally with mem- 
bers of the Security Council in the search 
for an acceptable formula to restore 
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peace and security” in Southeast Asia. 

The United States, he said, “hopes the 

members of the Council will somehow 

find the means to respond effectively to 
the challenge raised by the state of af- 
fairs in that area.” 

Early in August, a Hanoi broadcast 
quoted the DRV Deputy Foreign Minister 
as stating that North Vietnam was pre- 
pared for a long war and that it rejected 
any U.N. intervention in the Vietnamese 
war. 

On January 4, 1966, Ambassador Gold- 
berg wrote the U.N. Secretary-General 
informing him of recent steps taken by 
the United States in the pursuit of peace, 
including the pause in US/GVN air- 
strikes against North Vietnam. The letter 
outlined the U.S. position regarding pos- 
sible discussions or negotiations, a recip- 
rocal reduction of hostilities, and a fu- 
ture South Vietnam free of external 
interference. Recalling previous U.S. 
messages in July—see above—concerning 
U.S. willingness to search for ways to re- 
store peace and security in Southeast 
Asia, Ambassador Goldberg reiterated 
the hope that “organs of the U.N. and all 
States would give even more earnest 
thought to what they might do to help 
to achieve these ends.” 

11. U.S, REQUEST FOR SECURITY COUNCIL CON- 
SIDERATION OF THE VIETNAM QUESTION 
On January 31, 1966, Ambassador 

Goldberg requested an urgent meeting 

of the Security Council to consider the 

question of Vietnam, In a letter of the 
date to the President of the Council, 

Goldberg reviewed the many efforts un- 

dertaken by the United States to move 

the conflict from the battlefield to the 
conference able. Ambassador Goldberg 
reported that these efforts, to which so 
many governments had lent their sym- 
pathy and assistance, had brought forth 
no affirmative response whatsoever from 

Hanoi. He noted that Ho Chi Minh’s let- 

ter broadcast by Hanoi radio on January 

28 maintained the North Vietnamese 

position that the United States must ac- 

cept Hanoi’s solution before negotiations 
had even begun. 

The letter concluded: 

We are firmly convinced . . that in light 
of its obligations under the Charter to main- 
tain international peace and security and 
the failure so far of all efforts outside the 
United Nations to restore peace, the Council 
should address itself urgently and positively 
to this situation and exert its most vigorous 
endeavours and its immense prestige to find- 
ing a prompt solution to it. 


The U.S. draft resolution, published in 
conjunction with Ambassador Gold- 
berg’s January 31 letter, would ask the 
Council to call for “immediate discussions 
without preconditions at on 
date, among the appropriate interested 
governments to arrange a conference 
looking toward the application of the 
Geneva Accords of 1954 and 1962 and the 
establishment of a durable peace in 
Southeast Asia.” The draft U.S. resolu- 
tion also requested the Council to rec- 
ommend that the first order of business 
at such a conference be to arrange “for 
a cessation of hostilities under effective 
supervision.” The draft also requested 
the Council to offer “to assist in achiev- 
ing the purposes of this resolution by all 
appropriate means, including the provi- 
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sion of arbitrators or mediators,” to call 
on “all concerned to cooperate fully in 
the implementation of this resolution,” 
and to request “the Secretary-General 
to assist as appropriate in the implemen- 
tation of this resolution.” 

On February 2, the Security Council 
voted to place the Vietnam question on 
its agenda and then decided to adjourn 
for private and informal consultations. 

On February 26, the Security Council 
President for February, Ambassador 
Matsui of Japan, addressed a letter to 
the Secretary-General and to all mem- 
bers of the Council, which summarized 
the results of these consultations. Not- 
ing that there exists among Council 
members divergent views on the precise 
course of action the Council might take 
in the Vietnam situation, there was, said 
Ambassador Matsui, a common feeling of 
“grave concern” and “a strong desire for 
the early cessation of hostilities and a 
peaceful solution of the Vietnamese 
problem.” He added: 

There appears to be a feeling that the 
termination of the conflict in Viet-Nam 
should be sought through negotiations in an 
appropriate forum in order to work out the 
implementation of the Geneva accords. 


In noting the circulation of this letter, 
Ambassador Goldberg stated that the 
U.S. Government has consistently pur- 
sued the ends mentioned by the Council 
President and continues to do so. He 
said: 

The United States will never rest and will 
leave no path unexplored until it has suc- 
ceeded in its endeavor to move the conflict 
from the battlefield to the conference table. 
12. U.S. LETTER TO THE SECURITY COUNCIL, 

JUNE 30, 1966 

Ambassador Goldberg explained that 
a substantial increase in the level of in- 
filtration from North Vietnam had 
obliged the United States to attack pe- 
troleum facilities near Hanoi and Hai- 
phong. His letter noted that the United 
States continued to seek limited objec- 
tives in the Vietnam conflict and that in 
conducting these airstrikes every effort 
had been made to prevent harm to civil- 
ians. The United States he said would 
continue its search for a peaceful solu- 
tion and suggested that this could be ac- 
complished through reconvening the 
Geneva Conference to rearm and revital- 
ize the Geneva agreements of 1954 and 
1962, or in some other forum. 

13. U.S. ADDRESS TO U.N. GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 
SEPTEMBER 22, 1966 

Ambassador Goldberg told the U.N. 
General Assembly that the United 
States, first, was prepared to stop bomb- 
ing North Vietnam “the moment we are 
assured, privately or otherwise, that this 
step will be answered promptly by a cor- 
responding and appropriate deescalation 
on the other side”; second, stood ready 
“to withdraw its forces as others with- 
draw theirs” and favored “international 
machinery to insure effective supervi- 
sion of the withdrawal”; and, third, as 
President Johnson has said, did not con- 
sider the question of the place of the 
Vietcong in negotiations “an insur- 
mountable problem.” Ambassador Gold- 
berg added that no differences can be 
resolved without contact, discussion, or 
negotiations and said the United States 
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welcomed discussion of Vietnam in either 
the Security Council or the General As- 
sembly. He solicited the “further initia- 
tive of any organ, including the Secre- 
tary-General or any member of the 
United Nations whose influence can 
help” in the attainment of peace in 
Vietnam. 

14. U.S, LETTER TO THE SECRETARY-GENERAL, 

DECEMBER 19, 1966 

Acknowledging the appeals of Pope 
Paul and the U.N. Secretary-General for 
all concerned to transform the tempo- 
rary Christmas truce into a complete 
cessation of hostilities, Ambassador 
Goldberg reaffirmed the strong U.S. de- 
sire for a peaceful settlement in Viet- 
nam and the U.S. commitment to the 
proposal that a “cessation of hostilities 
could be the first order of business at a 
conference or could be the subject of 
preliminary discussions.” He requested 
the Secretary-General to “take whatever 
steps you consider necessary to bring 
about the necessary discussions which 
could lead to such a cease-fire” and 
pledged the full cooperation of the U.S. 
Government. 

15. U THANT LETTER OF DECEMBER 30, 1966, AND 
U.S. REPLY 

In his reply to Ambassador Goldberg’s 
letter of December 19, the Secretary- 
General reiterated his “three points”: 
First, the cessation of the bombing of 
North Vietnam; second, the scaling down 
of all military activities by all sides in 
South Vietnam; and third, the willing- 
ness to enter into discussions with those 
who are actually fighting. Thant de- 
clared that this three-point program, 
“of which the cessation of the bombing 
is the first and essential part, is neces- 
sary to create the possibility of fruitful 
discussions leading to a just and hon- 
orable settlement on the basis of the 
Geneva agreements of 1954.“ If the 
bombing were stopped and if the New 
Year’s cease-fire could be extended by 
all parties, he was hopeful that “there- 
after some favorable developments may 
follow.” He concluded that he would con- 
tinue his efforts to explore every avenue 
which might lead to a just, honorable, 
and peaceful solution in Vietnam. 

On December 31, Ambassador Gold- 
berg again assured the Secretary-Gen- 
eral of the U.S. Government’s desire “to 
bring all hostilities in Vietnam to a 
prompt and honorable end consistent 
with the United Nations Charter.” He 
cautioned, however, that attainment of 
this goal cannot be obtained “by either 
appeals for or the exercise of restraint 
by only one side in the Vietnam conflict.” 
Ambassador Goldberg welcomed the Sec- 
retary-General’s idea for an extended 
cease-fire and agreed that the ultimate 
basis for a peaceful settlement could be 
the Geneva accords. The United States, 
he said, is “ready to order a prior end to 
all bombing of North Vietnam the mo- 
ment there is an assurance, private or 
otherwise, that there would be a recipro- 
cal response toward peace from North 
Vietnam.” Ambassador Goldberg reiter- 
ated his hope that the Secretary-Gen- 
eral would use every means at his dis- 
posal to determine “what tangible re- 
sponse there would be from North Viet- 
nam in the wake of such a prior step to- 
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ward peace on our part.” The United 
States, he concluded, was heartened by 
the Secretary-General’s assurance that 
he would continue to explore every ave- 
nue toward a peaceful settlement in 
Vietnam. 

16. U.N. SECRETARY-GENERAL'’S PROPOSALS OF 

MARCH 14, 1967 


The Secretary-General presented to 
the parties directly involved in Vietnam, 
including the United States, a three-step 
proposal envisaging: First, a general 
standstill truce; second, pre 
talks; and, third, reconvening of the 
Geneva Conference. The SYG’s aide 
memoire of March 14 was made public on 
March 28. In the substantive U.S. reply 
on March 18, the United States pointed 
out that it remained willing to enter into 
discussions without preconditions with 
Hanoi at any time, or to take reciprocal 
actions leading toward a cessation of 
hostilities. To this end, the United States 
accepted the three-step proposal of the 
Secretary-General and said: 

It would be desirable and contributory to 
serious negotiations if an effective cessation 
of hostilities, as the first element in the 
three-point proposal, could be promptly ne- 
gotiated. 

It would, therefore, be essential that the 
details of such a general cessation of hos- 
tilities be discussed directly by both sides or 
through the Secretary-General, the Geneva 
Conference Co-Chairmen or otherwise as 
may be agreed. The U.S. is prepared to enter 
into such discussions immediately and con- 
structively. 

The U.S. is also prepared to take the next 
steps in any of the forms suggested by the 
Secretary-General to enter into 
talks leading to agreement as to the modali- 
ties for reconvening of the Geneva Confer- 
ence. 


17. AMBASSADOR GOLDBERG’S ADDRESS TO 
UNGA ON SEPTEMBER 21, 1967 


Ambassador Goldberg told the As- 
sembly: 

My Government continues to seek the ac- 
tive participation of the United Nations in 
the quest for peace in Viet-Nam. Every mem- 
ber and every organ of the United Nations, 
this Assembly included, shares the Charter 
obligation of lending its weight and influence 
to help resolve disputes and conflicts between 
nations by peaceful means. Today, despite 
past disappointments, I reiterate our appeal 
to all members of the United Nations, in- 
dividually and collectively, to accept that 
obligation—to use their infiuence to help 
bring the Vietnam conflict to an end by 
peaceful means. 


Ambassador Goldberg also posed two 
questions on specific aspects of a peace- 
ful settlement in Vietnam: 

1. Does North Vietnam conceive that the 
cessation of bombing would, or should, lead 
to any other results than meaningful ne- 
gotiations under circumstances which would 
not disadvantage either side? 

2. If the United States were to take the 
first step and order a prior cessation of the 
bombing, what would those governments 
which support Hanoi’s cause do or refrain 
from doing, and how would they then use 
their influence and power in order to move 
the Viet-Nam conflict promptly toward a 
peaceful solution. 


Constructive answers to these ques- 
tions, he said, would aid in the search for 
peace. 

In noting that the Geneva agreements 
of 1954 and 1962 are widely accepted as 
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constituting a basis for settlement, Am- 
bassador Goldberg set forth the U.S. view 
of what this entails: 

1. A complete cease-fire and disengagement 
by all armed personnel in both North and 
South Vietnam on a specified date; 

2. No military forces, armed personnel, or 
bases to be maintained in North or South 
Vietnam except those under the control of 
the respective governments; 

3. Full respect for the international fron- 
tiers of the states bordering on North and 
South Vietnam, as well as for the demar- 
cation line and demilitarized zone between 
North and South Vietnam. 

4. Peaceful settlement by the people in 
both North and South Vietnam of the ques- 
tion of reunification, without foreign 
interference. 

5. Finally, supervision of all the foregoing 
by agreed upon international machinery. 

18. U.N. SECRETARY-GENERAL’S EFFORTS 


Throughout the past several years, the 
Secretary-General has continued his 
efforts through quiet diplomacy to bring 
about discussions which might lead to a 
peaceful solution, or otherwise to seek a 
mutually acceptable basis for a peaceful 
settlement in Vietnam. The U.S. Govern- 
ment has on numerous occasions made 
clear in private conversations its desire 
to cooperate with these efforts. 

Mr. Speaker, as one who disagrees with 
much of what we are doing in Vietnam, 
I want to at least close the gap on those 
matters which are not really issues. 
Lastly, while I would prefer that we have 
@ congressional declaration of war be- 
fore we become engaged in anything so 
extensive as the Vietnam war, it cannot 
be seriously argued that our involvement 
there is illegal or that the President has 
engaged in any unlawful actions. Treaty 
law is at best a hazy area and I am al- 
ways reminded that the situation would 
have been much clearer had the much 
needed Bricker amendment passed. Yet, 
the legality of our position there is with- 
out serious doubt. I include a reprint 
from the U.S. State Department on that 
subject: 

THE LEGALITY OF U.S. PARTICIPATION IN THE 

DEFENSE OF VieT-NAM 

(This legal memorandum was prepared by 
Leonard C. Meeker, Legal Adviser of the De- 
partment, and was submitted to the Sen- 
ate Committee on Foreign Relations on 
March 8.) 

I. THE UNITED STATES AND SOUTH VIET-NAM 
HAVE THE RIGHT UNDER INTERNATIONAL LAW 
TO PARTICIPATE IN THE COLLECTIVE DEFENSE 
OF SOUTH VIET-NAM AGAINST ARMED ATTACK 
In response to requests from the Govern- 

ment of South Viet-Nam, the United States 
has been assisting that country in defending 
itself against armed attack from the Com- 
munist North. This attack has taken the 
forms of externally supported subversion, 
clandestine supply of arms, infiltration of 
armed personnel, and most recently the send- 
ing of regular units of the North Vietnam- 
ese army into the South. 

International law has long recognized the 
right of individual and collective self-de- 
fense against armed attack. South Viet-Nam 
and the United States are engaging in such 
collective defense consistently with interna- 
tional law and with United States obligations 
under the United Nations Charter. 

A. South Viet-Nam is being subjected to 
armed attack by Communist North Viet- 
Nam 
The Geneva accords of 1954 established a 

demarcation line between North Viet-Nam 
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and South Viet-Nam They provided for 
withdrawals of military forces into the re- 
spective zones north and south of this line. 
The accords prohibited the use of either 
zone for the resumption of hostilities or to 
“further an aggressive policy.” 

During the 5 years following the Geneva 
conference of 1954, the Hanoi regime devel- 
oped a covert political-military organization 
in South Viet-Nam based on Communist 
cadres it had ordered to stay in the South, 
contrary to the provisions of the Geneva 
accords. The activities of this covert orga- 
nization were directed toward the kidnaping 
and assassination of civilian officials—acts 
of terrorism that were perpetrated in increas- 
ing numbers. 

In the 8-year period from 1959 to 1961, 
the North Viet-Nam regime infiltrated an 
estimated 10,000 men into the South. It is 
estimated that 13,000 additional personnel 
were infiltrated in 1962, and, by the end of 
1964, North Viet-Nam may well have moved 
over 40,000 armed and unarmed guerrillas 
into South Viet-Nam. 

The International Control Commission re- 
ported in 1962 the findings of its Legal Com- 
mittee: 

“There is evidence to show that arms, 
armed and unarmed personnel, munitions 
and other supplies have been sent from the 
Zone in the North to the Zone in the South 
with the objective of supporting, organizing 
and carrying out hostile activities, including 
armed attacks, directed against the Armed 
Forces and Administration of the Zone in 
the South. 

“There is evidence that the PAVN [People’s 
Army of Viet Nam] has allowed the Zone in 
the North to be used for inciting, encour- 
aging and supporting hostile activities in the 
Zone in the South, aimed at the overthrow 
of the Administration in the South.” 

Beginning in 1964, the Communists ap- 
parently exhausted their reservoir of South- 
erners who had gone North. Since then the 
greater number of men infiltrated into the 
South have been native-born North Vietnam- 
ese. Most recently, Hanoi has begun to 
infiltrate elements of the North Vietnamese 
army in increasingly large numbers. Today, 
there is evidence that nine regiments of reg- 
ular North Vietnamese forces are fighting in 
organized units in the South. 

In the guerrilla war in Viet-Nam, the ex- 
ternal aggression from the North is the crit- 
ical military element of the insurgency, al- 
though it is unacknowledged by North Viet- 
Nam. In these circumstances, an “armed 
attack” is not as easily fixed by date and 
hour as in the case of traditional warfare. 
However, the infiltration of thousands of 
armed men clearly constitutes an “armed 
attack” under any reasonable definition. 
There may be some question as to the exact 
date at which North Viet-Nam’s aggression 
grew into an “armed attack,” but there can 
be no doubt that it had occurred before 
February 1965. 


B. International law recognizes the right of 
individual and collective self-defense 
against armed attack 
International law has traditionally recog- 

nized the right of self-defense against armed 

attack. This proposition has been asserted 
by writers on international law through the 
several centuries in which the modern law 
of nations has developed. The proposition has 
been acted on numerous times by govern- 
ments throughout modern history. Today the 
principle of self-defense against armed at- 
tack is universally recognized and accepted.“ 


For texts, see American Foreign Policy, 
1950-1955; Basic Documents, vol. I, Depart- 
ment of State publication 6446, p. 750. 

2 See, e.g., Jessup, A Modern Law of Nations, 
1963 ff. (1948); Oppenheim, International 
Law, 297 ff. (8th ed., Lauterpacht, 1955). And 
see, generally, Bowett, Self-Defense in Inter- 
national Law (1958). [Footnote in original.] 
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The Charter of the United Nations, con- 
cluded at the end of World War II, imposed 
an important limitation on the use of force 
by United Nations members. Article 2, para- 
graph 4, provides: 

“All Members shall refrain in their inter- 
national relations from the threat or use of 
force against the territorial integrity or po- 
litical independence of any state, or in any 
other manner inconsistent with the Purposes 
of the United Nations.” 

In addition, the charter embodied a system 
of international peacekeeping through the 
organs of the United Nations. Article 24 
summarizes these structural arrangements 
in stating that the United Nations members: 
„. . . confer on the Security Council pri- 
mary responsibility for the maintenance of 
international peace and security, and agree 
that in carrying out its duties under this 
responsibility the Security Council acts on 
their behalf.” 

However, the charter expressly states in 
article 51 that the remaining provisions of 
the charter—including the limitation of ar- 
ticle 2, paragraph 4, and the creation of 
United Nations machinery to keep the 
peace—in no way diminish the inherent 
right of self-defense against armed attack. 
Article 51 provides: 

“Nothing in the present Charter shall im- 
pair the inherent right of individual or col- 
lective self-defense if an armed attack occurs 
against a Member of the United Nations, 
until the Security Council has taken the 
measures necessary to maintain interna- 
tional peace and security. Measures taken 
by Members in the exercise of this right of 
self-defense shall be immediately reported 
to the Security Council and shall not in any 
way affect the authority and responsibility 
of the Security Council under the present 
Charter to take at any time such action as 
it deems necessary in order to maintain or 
restore international peace and security.” 

Thus, article 51 restates and preserves, for 
member states in the situations covered by 
the article, a long-recognized principle of 
international law. The article is a “saving 
clause” designed to make clear that no other 
provision in the charter shall be interpreted 
to impair the inherent right of self-defense 
referred to in article 51. 

Three principal objections have been 
raised against the availability of the right of 
individual and collective self-defense in the 
case of Viet-Nam: (1) that this right applies 
only in the case of an armed attack on a 
United Nations member; (2) that it does not 
apply in the case of South Viet-Nam because 
the latter is not an independent sovereign 
state; and (3) that collective self-defense 
may be undertaken only by a regional orga- 
nization operating under chapter VIII of the 
United Nations Charter. These objections 
will now be considered in turn. 


O. The right of individual and collective 
self-defense applies in the case of South 
Viet-Nam whether or not that country is a 
member of the United Nations 

1. South Viet-Nam Enjoys the Right of Self- 

Defense 

The argument that the right of self-de- 
fense is available only to members of the 
United Nations mistakes the nature of the 
right of self-defense and the relationship of 
the United Nations Charter to international 
law in this respect. As already shown, the 
right of self-defense against armed attack is 
an inherent right under international law, 
The right is not conferred by the charter, 
and, indeed, article 51 expressly recognizes 
that the right is inherent. 

The charter nowhere contains any provi- 
sions designed to deprive nonmembers of the 
right of self-defense against armed attack.“ 
Article 2, paragraph 6, does charge the 


2 While nonmembers, such as South Viet- 
Nam, have not formally undertaken the ob- 
ligations of the United Nations Charter as 
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United Nations with responsibility for in- 
suring that nonmember states act in accord- 
ance with United Nations “Principles so far 
as may be necessary for the maintenance of 
international peace and security.” Protection 
against aggression and self-defense against 
armed attack are important elements in the 
whole charter scheme for the maintenance of 
international peace and security. To deprive 
nonmembers of their inherent right of self- 
defense would not accord with the principles 
of the organization, but would instead be 
prejudicial to the maintenance of peace. 
Thus article 2, paragraph 6—and, indeed, 
the rest of the charter—should certainly not 
be construed to nullify or diminish the in- 
herent defensive rights of nonmembers. 


2. The United States Has the Right to Assist 
in the Defense of South Viet-Nam Al- 
though the Latter is not a United Na- 
tions Member 


The cooperation of two or more interna- 
tional entities in the defense of one or both 
against armed attack is generally referred to 
as collective self-defense. United States par- 
ticipation in the defense of South Viet-Nam 
at the latter's request is an example of col- 
lective self-defense. 

The United States is entitled to exercise 
the right of individual or collective self-de- 
fense against armed attack, as that right 
exists in international law, subject only to 
treaty limitations and obligations under- 
taken by this country. 

It has been urged that the United States 
has no right to participate in the collective 
defense of South Viet-Nam because article 
51 of the United Nations Charter speaks only 
of the situation “if an armed attack occurs 
against a Member of the United Nations.” 
This argument is without substance. 

In the first place, article 51 does not im- 
pose restrictions or cut down the otherwise 
available rights of United Nations members. 
By its own terms, the article preserves an 
inherent right. It is, therefore, necessary to 
look elsewhere in the charter for any obliga- 
tion of members restricting their participa- 
tion in collective defense of an entity that is 
not a United Nations member. 

Article 2, paragraph 4, is the principal pro- 
vision of the charter imposing limitations on 
the use of force by members. It states that 
they: . shall refrain in their international 
relations from the threat or use of force 
against the territorial integrity or political 
independence of any state, or in any other 
manner inconsistent with the Purposes of the 
United Nations.” 

Action taken in defense against armed at- 
tack cannot be characterized as falling with- 
in this proscription. The record of the San 
Francisco conference makes clear that article 
2, paragraph 4, was not intended to restrict 
the right of self-defense against armed at- 
tack.‘ 

One will search in vain for any other pro- 
vision in the charter that would preclude 
United States participation in the collective 
defense of a nonmember. The fact that arti- 
cle 51 refers only to armed attack “against 
a Member of the United Naticns” implies no 
intention to preclude members from par- 


their own treaty obligations, it should be 
recognized that much of the substantive law 
of the charter has become part of the general 
law of nations through a very wide accept- 
ance by nations the world over. This is par- 
ticularly true of the charter provisions bear- 
ing on the use of force. Moreover, in the case 
of South Viet-Nam, the South Vietnamese 
Government has expressed its ability and 
willingness to abide by the charter, in apply- 
ing for United Nations membership. Thus it 
seems entirely appropriate to appraise the 
actions of South Viet-Nam in relation to the 
legal standards set forth in the United Na- 
tions Charter. [Footnote in original.] 

* See 6 UNCIO Documents 459. [Footnote in 
original.] 
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ticipating in the defense of nonmembers. 
Any such result would have seriously detri- 
mental consequences for international peace 
and security and would be inconsistent with 
the purposes of the United Nations as they 
are set forth in article 1 of the charter The 
right of members to participate in the de- 
fense of nonmembers is upheld by leading 
authorities on international law.“ 

D. The right of individual and collective 
self-defense applies whether or not South 
Viet-Nam is regarded as an independent 
sovereign state 


1. South Viet-Nam Enjoys the Right of 
Self-Defense 

It has been asserted that the conflict in 
Viet-Nam is civil strife” in which foreign 
intervention is forbidden. Those who make 
this assertion have gone so far as to compare 
Ho Chi Minh's actions in Viet-Nam with the 
efforts of President Lincoln to preserve the 
Union during the American Civil War. Any 
such characterization is an entire fiction dis- 
regarding the actual situation in Viet-Nam. 
The Hanoi regime is anything but the legiti- 
mate government of a unified country in 
which the South is rebelling against lawful 
national authority. 

The Geneva accords of 1954 provided for a 
division of Viet-Nam into two zones at the 
17th parallel. Although this line of demarca- 
tion was intended to be temporary, it was es- 
tablished by international agreement, which 
specifically forbade aggression by one zone 
against the other. 

The Republic of Viet-Nam in the South 
has been recognized as a separate interna- 
tional entity by approximately 60 govern- 
ments the world over. It has been admitted 
as a member of a number of the specialized 
agencies of the United Nations. The United 
Nations General Assembly in 1957 voted to 
recommend South Viet-Nam for member- 
ship in the organization, and its admission 
was frustrated only by the veto of the Soviet 
Union in the Security Council. 

In any event there is no warrant for the 
suggestion that one zone of a temporarily 
divided state—whether it be Germany, Ko- 
rea, or Viet-Nam—can be legally overrun by 
armed forces from the other zone, crossing 
the internationally recognized line of demar- 
cation between the two. Any such doctrine 
would subvert the international agreement 
establishing the line of demarcation, and 
would pose grave dangers to international 
peace. 

The action of the United Nations in the 
Korean conflict of 1950 clearly established the 
principle that there is no greater license for 
one zone of a temporarily divided state to 
attack the other zone than there is for one 
state to attack another state. South Viet- 
Nam has the same right that South Korea 
had to defend itself and to organize collec- 
tive defense against an armed attack from 
the North, A resolution of the Security Coun- 


In particular, the statement of the first 


purpose: 

To maintain international peace and secu- 
rity, and to that end: to take effective col- 
lective measures for the prevention and re- 
moval of threats to the peace, and for the 
suppression of acts of aggression or other 
breaches of the peace, and to bring about by 
peaceful means, and in conformity with the 
principles of justice and international law, 
adjustment or settlement of international 
disputes or situations which might lead to a 
breach of the peace. . . . [Footnote in orig- 
inal.] 

„ Bowett, Self-Defense in International Law 
193-195 (1958); Goodhart, “The North At- 
lantic Treaty of 1949,” 79 Recueil Des Cours, 
183, 202-204 (1951, vol. II), quoted in 5 
Whiteman’s Digest of International Law, 
1067-1068 (1965); Kelsen, The Law of the 
United Nations, 793 (1950); see Stone, Ag- 
gression and World Order, 44 (1958). [Foot- 
note in original.] 
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cil dated June 25, 1950, noted “with grave 

concern the armed attack upon the Republic 

of Korea by forces from North Korea,” and 

determined “that this action constitutes a 

breach of the peace.” 

2. The United States Is Entitled To Partici- 
pate in the Collective Defense of South 
Viet-Nam Whether or Not the Latter Is 
Regarded as an Independent Sovereign 
State. 

As stated earlier, South Viet-Nam has 
been recognized as a separate international 
entity by approximately 60 governments, It 
has been admitted to membership in a num- 
ber of the United Nations specialized agen- 
cies and has been excluded from the United 
Nations Organization only by the Soviet veto. 
There is nothing in the charter to suggest 
that United Nations members are precluded 
from participating in the defense of a recog- 
nized international entity against armed at- 
tack merely because the entity may lack 
some of the attributes of an independent 
sovereign state. Any such result would have 
a destructive effect on the stability of inter- 
national engagements such as the Geneva ac- 
cords of 1954 and on internationally agreed 
lines of demarcation. Such a result, far from 
being in accord with the charter and the pur- 
poses of the United Nations, would under- 
mine them and would create new dangers to 
international peace and security. 

E. The United Nations Charter does not limit 
the right of self-defense to regional or- 
ganizations 
Some have argued that collective self-de- 

fense may be undertaken only by a regional 

arrangement or agency operating under chap- 
ter VIII of the United Nations Charter. Such 
an assertion ignores the structure of the 
charter and the practice followed in the more 
than 20 years since the founding of the 

United Nations. 

The basic proposition that rights of self- 
defense are not impaired by the charter— 
as expressly stated in article 51—is not con- 
ditioned by any charter provision limiting 
the application of this proposition to col- 
lective defense by a regional arrangement or 
agency. The structure of the charter rein- 
forces this conclusion. Article 51 appears in 
chapter VII of the charter, entitled “Action 
With Respect to Threats to the Peace, 
Breaches of the Peace, and Acts of Aggres- 
sion,” whereas chapter VIII, entitled “Re- 
gional Arrangements,” begins with article 
52 and embraces the two following articles. 
The records of the San Francisco conference 
show that article 51 was deliberately placed 
in chapter VII rather than chapter VIII, 
“where it would only have a bearing on the 
regional system.“? 

Under article 51, the right of self-defense 
is available against any armed attack, 
whether or not the country attacked is a 
member of a regional arrangement and re- 
gardless of the source of the attack. Chapter 
VIII, on the other hand, deals with re- 
lations among members of a regional ar- 
rangement or agency, and authorizes regional 
action as appropriate for dealing with “local 
disputes.” This distinction has been recog- 
nized ever since the founding of the United 
Nations in 1945. 

For example, the North Atlantic Treaty 
has operated as a collective security arrange- 
ment, designed to take common measures in 
preparation against the eventuality of an 
armed attack for which collective defense 
under article 51 would be required. Similarly, 
the Southeast Asia Treaty Organization was 
designed as a collective defense arrange- 
ment under article 51. Secretary of State 
Dulles emphasized this in his testimony be- 
fore the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
in 1954. 


17 UNCIO Documents 288. [Footnote in 
original.] 
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By contrast, article 1 of the Charter of 
Bogotá (1948), establishing the Organization 
of American States, expressly declares that 
the organization is a regional agency within 
the United Nations. Indeed, chapter VIII of 
the United Nations Charter was included pri- 
marily to take account of the functioning 
of the inter-American system. 

In sum, there is no basis in the United 
Nations Charter for contending that the right 
of self-defense against armed attack is lim- 
ited to collective defense by a regional 
organization. 


F. The United States has fulfilled its 
obligations to the United Nations 


A further argument has been made that 
the members of the United Nations have con- 
ferred on United Nations organs—and, in 
particular, on the Security Council—exclu- 
sive power to act against aggression, Again, 
the express language of article 51 contradicts 
that assertion. A victim of armed attack is 
not required to forgo individual or collective 
defense of its territory until such time as 
the United Nations organizes collective ac- 
tion and takes appropriate measures. To the 
contrary, article 51 clearly states that the 
right of self-defense may be exercised “until 
the Security Council has taken the measures 
necessary to maintain international peace 
and security.” $ 

As indicated earlier, article 51 is not liter- 
ally applicable to the Viet-Nam situation 
since South Viet-Nam is not a member. How- 
ever, reasoning by analogy from article 51 
and adopting its provisions as an appropri- 
ate guide for the conduct of members in a 
case like Viet-Nam, one can only conclude 
that United States actions are fully in accord 
with this country’s obligations as a member 
of the United Nations. 

Article 51 requires that: 

“Measures taken by Members in the exer- 
cise of this right of self-defense shall be im- 
mediately reported to the Security Council 
and shall not in any way affect the authority 
and responsibility of the Security Council 
under the present Charter to take at any 
time such action as it deems necessary in 
order to maintain or restore international 
peace and security.” 

The United States has reported to the Se- 
curity Council on measures it has taken in 
countering the Communist aggression in 
Viet-Nam. In August 1964 the United States 
asked the Council to consider the situation 
created by North Vietnamese attacks on 
United States destroyers in the Tonkin 
Gulf.“ The Council thereafter met to debate 
the question, but adopted no resolutions. 
Twice in February 1965 the United States 
sent additional reports to the Security 
Council on the conflict in Viet-Nam and on 
the additional measures taken by the United 
States in the collective defense of South 
Viet-Nam.” In January 1966 the United 
States formally submitted the Viet-Nam 
question to the Security Council for its con- 
sideration and introduced a draft resolution 
calling for discussions looking toward & 


* An argument has been made by some that 
the United States, by joining in the collec- 
tive defense of South Viet-Nam, has violated 
the peaceful settlement obligation of article 
33 in the charter. This argument overlooks 
the obvious proposition that a victim of 
armed aggression is not required to sustain 
the attack undefended while efforts are made 
to find a political solution with the aggres- 
sor. Article 51 of the charter illustrates this 
by making perfectly clear that the inherent 
right of self-defense is impaired by “Nothing 
in the present Charter,” including the pro- 
visions of article 33. [Footnote in original.] 

For a statement made by U.S. Represent- 
ative Adlai E. Stevenson in the Security 
Council on Aug. 5, 1964, see BULLETIN of Aug. 
24, 1964, p. 272. 

For texts, see ibid., Feb. 22, 1965, p. 240, 
and Mar. 22, 1965, p. 419. 
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peaceful settlement on the basis of the 
Geneva accords.™ 

At no time has the Council taken any ac- 
tion to restore peace and security in South- 
east Asia. The Council has not expressed 
criticism of United States actions. Indeed, 
since the United States submission of Jan- 
uary 1966, members of the Council have been 
notably reluctant to proceed with any con- 
sideration of the Viet-Nam question. 

The conclusion is clear that the United 
States has in no way acted to interfere with 
United Nations consideration of the conflict 
in Viet-Nam. On the contrary, the United 
States has requested United Nations con- 
sideration, and the Council has not seen fit 
to act. 


G. International law does not require a dec- 
laration of war as a condition precedent to 
measures of self-defense against 

armed attack 

The existence or absence of a formal dec- 
laration of war is not a factor in determin- 
ing whether an international use of force is 
lawful as a matter of international law. The 
United Nations Charter's restrictions focus 
on the manner and purpose of its use and 
not on any formalities of announcement. 

It should also be noted that a formal dec- 
laration of war would not place any obliga- 
tions on either side in the conflict by which 
that side would not be bound in any event. 
The rules of international law concerning 
the conduct of hostilities in an international 
armed conflict apply regardless of any dec- 
laration of war. 

H. Summary 


The analysis set forth above shows that 
South Viet-Nam has the right in present 
circumstances to defend itself against armed 
attack from the North and to organize a col- 
lective self-defense with the participation of 
others. In response to requests from South 
Viet-Nam, the United States has been par- 
ticipating in that defense, both through mil- 
itary action within South Viet-Nam and ac- 
tions taken directly against the aggressor in 
North Viet-Nam. This participation by the 
United States is in conformity with interna- 
tional law and is consistent with our obliga- 
tions under the Charter of the United Na- 
tions, 


I. THE UNITED STATES HAS UNDERTAKEN COM- 
MITMENTS TO ASSIST SOUTH VIET-NAM IN DE- 
FENDING ITSELF AGAINST COMMUNIST AGGRES- 
SION FROM THE NORTH 
The United States has made commitments 

and given assurances, in various forms and 

at different times, to assist in the defense 
of South Viet-Nam. 


A. The United States gave undertakings at 
the end of the Geneva Conference in 1954 


At the time of the signing of the Geneva 
accords in 1954, President Eisenhower warned 
“that any renewal of Communist aggression 
would be viewed by us as a matter of grave 
concern,” at the same time giving assurance 
that the United States would “not use force 
to disturb the settlement.” * And the formal 
declaration made by the United States Gov- 
ernment at the conclusion of the Geneva 
conference stated that the United States 
“would view any renewal of the aggression 
in violation of the aforesaid agreements with 
grave concern and as seriously threatening 
international peace and security.” 13 
B. The United States undertook an interna- 

tional obligation to defend South Viet- 

Nam in the SEATO Treaty 

Later in 1954 the United States negotiated 
with a number of other countries and signed 
the Southeast Asia Collective Defense Trea- 


n For und and text of draft resolu- 
tion, see ibid., Feb. 14, 1966, p. 231. 

* For a statement made by President Ei- 
senhower on June 21, 1954, see ibid., Aug. 2, 
1954, p. 163. 

For text, see ibid., p. 162. 
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ty.“ 1 The treaty contains in the first para- 
graph of article IV the following provision: 

“Each Party recognizes that aggression by 
means of armed attack in the treaty area 
against any of the Parties or against any 
State or territory which the Parties by unan- 
imous agreement may hereafter designate, 
would endanger its own peace and safety, 
and agrees that it will in that event act to 
meet the common danger in accordance with 
its constitutional processes. Measures taken 
under this paragraph shall be immediately 
reported to the Security Council of the 
United Nations.” 

Annexed to the treaty was a protocol stat- 
ing that: 

“The Parties to the Southeast Asia Col- 
lective Defense Treaty unanimously des- 
ignate for the purposes of Article IV of the 
Treaty the States of Cambodia and Laos and 
the free territory under the jurisdiction of 
the State of Vietnam.” 

Thus, the obligations of article IV, para- 
graph 1, dealing with the eventuality of 
armed attack, have from the outset covered 
the territory of South Viet-Nam. The facts 
as to the North Vietnamese armed attack 
against the South have been summarized 
earlier, in the discussion of the right of self- 
defense under international law and the 
Charter of the United Nations. The term 
“armed attack” has the same meaning in the 
SEATO treaty as in the United Nations 
Charter. 

Article IV, paragraph 1, places an obliga- 
tion on each party to the SEATO treaty to 
“act to meet the common danger in accord- 
ance with its constitutional processes” in the 
event of an armed attack, The treaty does 
not require a collective determination that 
an armed attack has occurred in order that 
the obligation of article IV, paragraph 1, be- 
come operative. Nor does the provision re- 
quire collective decision on actions to be 
taken to meet the common danger. As Sec- 
retary Dulles pointed out when transmit- 
ting the treaty to the President, the commit- 
ment in article IV, paragraph 1, “leaves to 
the judgment of each country the type of 
action to be taken in the event an armed 
attack occurs.” * 

The treaty was intended to deter armed ag- 
gression in Southeast Asia. To that end it 
created not only a multilateral alliance but 
also a series of bilateral relationships. The 
obligations are placed squarely on “each 
Party” in the event of armed attack in the 
treaty area—not upon “the Parties,” a word- 
ing that might have implied a necessity for 
collective decision. The treaty was intended 
to give the assurance of United States assist- 
ance to any party or protocol state that 
might suffer a Communist armed attack, 
regardless of the views or actions of other 
parties. The fact that the obligations are 
individual, and may even to some extent 
differ among the parties to the treaty, is 
demonstrated by the United States under- 
standing expressed at the time of signature, 
that its obligations under article IV, para- 
graph 1, apply only in the event of Commu- 
nist aggression, whereas the other parties 
to the treaty were unwilling so to limit 
their obligations to each other. 

Thus, the United States has a commitment 
under article IV, paragraph 1, in the event 
of armed attack, independent of the decision 
or action of other treaty parties. A joint 
statement issued by Secretary Rusk and For- 
eign Minister Thanat Khoman of Thailand 
on March 6, 1962. reflected this under- 
standing: 

“The Secretary of State assured the For- 
eign Minister that in the event of such ag- 
gression, the United States intends to give 
full effect to its obligations under the Treaty 
to act to meet the common danger in accord- 


u For text, see ibid., Sept. 20, 1964, p. 393. 
For text, see ibid., Nov. 29, 1954, p. 820. 
1 For text, see ibid., Mar. 26, 1962, p. 498. 
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ance with its constitutional processes. The 
Secretary of State reaffirmed that this obliga- 
tion of the United States does not depend 
upon the prior agreement of ali other parties 
to the Treaty, since this Treaty obligation is 
individual as well as collective.” 

Most of the SEATO countries have stated 
that they agreed with this interpretation. 
None has registered objection to it. 

When the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations reported on the Southeast Asia 
Collective Defense Treaty, it noted that the 
treaty area was further defined so that the 
“Free Territory of Vietnam” was an area 
“which, if attacked, would fall under the pro- 
tection of the instrument.” In its conclusion 
the committee stated: 

“The committee is not impervious to the 
risks which this treaty entails. It fully ap- 
preciates that acceptance of these additional 
obligations commits the United States to a 
course of action over a vast expanse of the 
Pacific. Yet these risks are consistent with 
our own highest interests.” 

The Senate gave its advice and consent to 
the treaty by a vote of 82 to 1, 


C. The United States has given additional 
assurances to the Government of South 
Viet-Nam 
The United States has also given a series 

of additional assurances to the Government 

of South Viet-Nam. As early as October 1954 

President Eisenhower undertook to provide 

direct assistance to help make South Viet- 

Nam “capable of resisting attempted subver- 

sion or aggression through military means.“ 1 

On May 11, 1957, President Eisenhower and 

President Ngo Dinh Diem of the Republic of 

Viet-Nam issued a joint statement which 

called attention to “the large build-up of 

Vietnamese Communist military forces in 

North Viet-Nam” and stated: 

“Noting that the Republic of Viet-Nam is 
covered by Article IV of the Southeast Asia 
Collective Defense Treaty, President Eisen- 
hower and President Ngo Dinh Diem agreed 
that aggression or subversion threatening the 
political independence of the Republic of 
Viet-Nam would be considered as endanger- 
ing peace and stability.” 

On August 2, 1961, President Kennedy de- 
clared that “the United States is determined 
that the Republic of Viet-Nam shall not be 
lost to the Communists for lack of any sup- 
port which the United States Government 
can render.” © On December 7 of that year 
President Diem appealed for additional sup- 
port. In his reply of December 14, 1961, 
President Kennedy recalled the United 
States declaration made at the end of the 
Geneva conference in 1954, and reaffirmed 
that the United States was “prepared to 
help the Republic of Viet-Nam to protect its 
people and to preserve its independence.” » 
This assurance has been reaffirmed many 
times since. 


IT. ACTIONS BY THE UNITED STATES AND SOUTH 
VIET-NAM ARE JUSTIFIED UNDER THE GENEVA 
ACCORDS OF 1954 


A. Description of the accords 


The Geneva accords of 1954 u established 
the date and hour for a cease-fire in Viet- 


* For text of a message from President Ei- 
senhower to President Ngo Dinh Diem, see 
ibid., Nov. 15, 1954, p. 735. 

For text, see ibid., May 27, 1957, p. 851. 

For text of a joint communique issued 
by President Kennedy and Vice President 
Chen Cheng of the Republic of China, see 
ibid., Aug. 28, 1961, p. 372. 

For text of an exchange of messages be- 
tween President Kennedy and President 
Diem, see ibid., Jan. 1, 1962, p. 13. 

* These accords were composed of a bi- 
lateral cease-fire agreement between the 
“Commander-in-Chief of the People’s Army 
of Viet Nam” and the “Commander-in-Chief 
of the French Union forces in Indo-China,” 
together with a Final Declaration of the Con- 
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Nam, drew a “provisional military demarca- 
tion line” with a demilitarized zone on both 
sides, and required an exchange of prisoners 
and the phased regroupment of Viet Minh 
forces from the south to the north and of 
French Union forces from the north to the 
south. The introduction into Viet-Nam 
of troops reinforcements and new military 
equipment (except for replacement and 
repair) was prohibited. The armed forces of 
each party were required to respect the de- 
militarized zone and the territory of the 
other zone, The adherence of either zone to 
any military alliance, and the use of either 
zone for the resumption of hostilities or to 
“further an aggressive policy,” were pro- 
hibited. The International Control Commis- 
sion was established, composed of India, 
Canada and Poland, with India as chairman. 
The task of the Commission was to super- 
vise the proper execution of the provisions 
of the cease-fire agreement. General elections 
that would result in reunification were re- 
quired to be held in July 1956 under the 
supervision of the ICC. 


B. North Viet-Nam violated the accords from 
the beginning 


From the very beginning, the North Viet- 
namese violated the 1954 Geneva accords. 
Communist military forces and supplies 
were left in the South in violation of the 
accords. Other communist guerrillas were 
moved north for further training and then 
were infiltrated into the South in violation of 
the accords. 


C. The introduction of United States military 
personnel and equipment was justified 


The accords prohibited the reinforcement 
of foreign military forces in Viet-Nam and 
the introduction of new military equipment, 
but they allowed replacement of existing 
military personnel and equipment. Prior to 
late 1961 South Viet-Nam had received con- 
siderable military equipment and supplies 
from the United States, and the United 
States had gradually enlarged its Military 
Assistance Advisory Group to slightly less 
than 900 men. These actions were reported 
to the ICC and were justified as replace- 
ments for equipment in Viet-Nam in 1954 
and for French training and advisory per- 
sonnel who had been withdrawn after 1954. 

As the Communist aggression intensified 
during 1961, with increased infiltration and 
a marked stepping up of Communist terror- 
ism in the South, the United States found it 
necessary in late 1961 to increase substan- 
tially the numbers of our military personnel 
and the amounts and types of equipment in- 
troduced by this country into South Viet- 
Nam. These increases were justified by the 
international law principle that a material 
breach of an agreement by one party entitles 
the other at least to withhold compliance 
with an equivalent, corresponding, or related 
provision until the defaulting party is pre- 
pared to honor its obligations.” 


ference, to which France adhered. However, 
it is to be noted that the South Vietnamese 
Government was not a signatory of the 
cease-fire agreement and did not adhere to 
the Final Declaration. South Viet-Nam en- 
tered a series of reservations in a statement 
to the conference. This statement was noted 
by the conference, but by decision of the 
conference chairman it was not included or 
referred to in the Final Declaration. [Foot- 
note in original.] 

This principle of law and the circum- 
stances in which it may be invoked are most 
fully discussed in the Fourth Report on the 
Law of Treaties by Sir Gerald Fitzmaurice, 
articles 18, 20 (U.N. doc. A/CN.4/120(1959) ) 
II Yearbook of the International Law Com- 
mission 37 (UN. doc. A/CN.4/SER.A/1959/ 
Add.1) and in the later report by Sir Hum- 
phrey Waldock, article 20 (U.N. doc. A/CN.4/ 
156 and Add. 1-3 (1963)) II Yearbook of the 
International Law Commission 36 (U.N. doc. 
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In accordance with this principle, the sys- 
tematic violation of the Geneva accords by 
North Viet-Nam justified South Viet-Nam in 
suspending compliance with the provision 
controlling entry of foreign military person- 
nel and military equipment. 


D. South Viet-Nam was justified in refusing 
to implement the election provisions of the 
Geneva accords 


The Geneva accords contemplated the re- 
unification of the two parts of Viet-Nam. 
They contained a provision for general elec- 
tions to be held in July 1956 in order to ob- 
tain a “free expression of the national will.” 
The accords stated that “consultations will 
be held on this subject between the compe- 
tent representative authorities of the two 
zones from 20 July 1955 onwards.” 

There may be some question whether 
South Viet-Nam was bound by these elec- 
tion provisions. As indicated earlier, South 
Viet-Nam did not sign the cease-fire agree- 
ment of 1954, nor did it adhere to the Final 
Declaration of the Geneva conference. The 
South Vietnamese Government at that time 
gave notice of its objection in particular to 
the election provisions of the accords. 

However, even on the premise that these 
provisions were binding on South Viet-Nam, 
the South Vietnamese Government's failure 
to engage in consultations in 1955, with a 
view to holding elections in 1956, involved no 
breach of obligation. The conditions in North 
Viet-Nam during that period were such as to 
make impossible any free and meaningful 
expression of popular will. 

Some of the facts about conditions in the 
North were admitted even by the Commu- 
nist leadership in Hanoi. General Giap, cur- 
rently Defense Minister of North Viet-Nam, 
in addressing the Tenth Congress of the 
North Vietnamese Communist Party in Oc- 
tober 1956, publicly acknowledged that the 
Communist leaders were running a police 
state where executions, terror, and torture 
were commonplace. A nationwide election in 
these circumstances would have been a 
travesty. No one in the North would have 
dared to vote except as directed. With a 
substantial majority of the Vietnamese 
people living north of the 17th parallel, such 
an election would have meant turning the 
country over to the Communists without 
regard to the will of the people. The South 
Vietnamese Government realized these facts 
and quite properly took the position that 
consultations for elections in 1956 as con- 
templated by the accords would be a useless 
formality.” 


A/CN.4/SER.A/1963/Add.1). Among the au- 
thorities cited by the fourth report for this 
proposition are: II Oppenheim, Internation- 
al Law 136, 187 (7th ed. Lauterpacht 1955); 
I Rousseau, Principes généraux du droit in- 
ternational public 365 (1944); It Hyde In- 
ternational Law 1660 et seq. (2d ed. 1947); 
II Guggenheim, Traité de droit international 
public 84, 85 (1935); Spiropoulos, Traité 
théorique et pratique de droit international 
public 289 (1933); Verdross, Völkerrecht, 328 
(1950); Hall, Treatise 21 (8th ed. Higgins 
1924); 3 Accioly, Tratado de Direito Inter- 
nacional Publico 82 (1956-57). See also draft 
articles 42 and 46 of the Law of Treaties by 
the International Law Commission, con- 
tained in the report on the work of its 15th 
session (General Assembly, Official Records, 
18th Session, Supplement No, 9(A/5809) ). 
[Footnote in original.] 

In any event, if North Viet-Nam con- 
sidered there had been a breach of obliga- 
tion by the South, its remedies lay in dis- 
cussion with Saigon, perhaps in an appeal 
to the cochairmen of the Geneva conference, 
or in a reconvening of the conference to 
consider the situation. Under international 
law, North Viet-Nam had no right to use 
force outside its own zone in order to secure 
its political objectives. [Footnote in origi- 
nal.] 
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IV. THE PRESIDENT HAS FULL AUTHORITY TO 
COMMIT UNITED STATES FORCES IN THE COL- 
LECTIVE DEFENSE OF SOUTH VIET-NAM 


There can be no question in present cir- 
cumstances of the President's authority to 
commit United States forces to the defense 
of South Viet-Nam. The grant of authority 
to the President in article II of the Consti- 
tution extends to the actions of the United 
States currently undertaken in Viet-Nam. In 
fact, however, it is unnecessary to determine 
whether this grant standing alone is suffi- 
cient to authorize the actions taken in Viet- 
Nam. These actions rest not only on the ex- 
ercise of Presidential powers under article 
II but on the SEATO treaty—a treaty ad- 
vised and consented to by the Senate—and 
on actions of the Congress, particularly the 
joint resolution of August 10, 1964. When 
these sources of authority are taken to- 
gether—article II of the Constitution, the 
SEATO treaty, and actions by the Congress 
—there can be no question of the legality 
under domestic law of United States actions 
in Viet-Nam. 


A. The President’s power under article II of 
the Constitution extends to the actions 
currently undertaken in Viet-Nam 


Under the Constitution, the President, in 
addition to being Chief Executive, is Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army and Navy. He 
holds the prime responsibility for the con- 
duct of United States foreign relations. These 
duties carry very broad powers, including the 
power to deploy American forces abroad and 
commit them to military operations when 
the President deems such action necessary to 
maintain the security and defense of the 
United States. 

At the Federal Constitutional Convention 
in 1787, it was originally proposed that Con- 
gress have the power “to make war.” There 
were objections that legislative proceedings 
were too slow for this power to be vested 
in Congress; it was suggested that the Sen- 
ate might be a better repository. Madison 
and Gerry then moved to substitute “to de- 
clare war” for “‘to make war,” “leaving to the 
Executive the power to repel sudden at- 
tacks.” It was objected that this might make 
it too easy for the Executive to involve the 
nation in war, but the motion carried with 
but one dissenting vote. 

In 1787 the world was a far larger place, 
and the framers probably had in mind at- 
tacks upon the United States. In the 20th 
century, the world has grown much smaller. 
An attack on a country far from our shores 
can impinge directly on the nation’s security. 
In the SEATO treaty, for example, it is for- 
mally declared that an armed attack against 
Viet-Nam would endanger the peace and 
safety of the United States. 

Since the Constitution was adopted there 
have been at least 125 instances in which 
the President has ordered the armed forces 
to take action or maintain positions abroad 
without obtaining prior congressional au- 
thorization, starting with the “undeclared 
war“ with France (1798-1800). For example, 
President Truman ordered 250,000 troops to 
Korea during the Korean war of the early 
1950's. President Eisenhower dispatched 
14,000 troops to Lebanon in 1958. 

The Constitution leaves to the President 
the judgment to determine whether the cir- 
cumstances of a particular armed attack are 
so urgent and the potential consequences 80 
threatening to the security of the United 
States that he should act without formally 
consulting the Congress. 

B. The Southeast Asia Collective Defense 
Treaty authorizes the President's actions 
Under article VI of the United States 

Constitution, “all Treaties made, or which 

shall be made, under the Authority of the 

United States, shall be the supreme Law of 

the Land.” Article IV, paragraph 1, of the 

SEATO treaty establishes as a matter of law 

that a Communist armed attack against 
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South Viet-Nam endangers the peace and 
safety of the United States. In this same 
provision the United States has undertaken 
a commitment in the SEATO treaty to “act 
to meet the common danger in accordance 
with its constitutional processes” in the 
event of such an attack. 

Under our Constitution it is the President 
who must decide when an armed attack has 
occurred. He has also the constitutional re- 
sponsibility for determining what measures 
of defense are required when the peace and 
safety of the United States are endangered. 
If he considers that deployment of U.S. forces 
to South Viet-Nam is required, and that mili- 
tary measures against the source of Com- 
munist aggression in North Viet-Nam are 
necessary, he is constitutionally empowered 
to take those measures. 

The SEATO treaty specifies that each party 
will act “in accordance with its constitu- 
tional processes.” 

It has recently been argued that the use of 
land forces in Asia is not authorized under 
the treaty because their use to deter armed 
attack was not contemplated at the time the 
treaty was considered by the Senate. Secre- 
tary Dulles testified at that time that we did 
not intend to establish (1) a land army in 
Southeast Asia capable of deterring Com- 
munist aggression, or (2) an integrated head- 
quarters and military organization like that 
of NATO; instead, the United States would 
rely on “mobile striking power” against the 
sources of aggression. However, the treaty ob- 
ligation in article IV, paragraph 1, to meet 
the common danger in the event of armed ag- 
gression, is not limited to particular modes 
of military action. What constitutes an ade- 
quate deterrent or an appropriate response, 
in terms of military strategy, may change; 
but the essence of our commitment to act 
to meet the common danger, as necessary at 
the time of an armed aggression, remains. 
In 1954 the forecast of military judgment 
might have been against the use of substan- 
tial United States ground forces in Viet- 
Nam. But that does not preclude the Presi- 
dent from reaching a different military judg- 
ment in different circumstances, 12 years 
later. 


C. The joint resolution of Congress of Au- 
gust 10, 1964, authorizes United States 
participation in the collective defense of 
South Viet-Nam. 

As stated earlier, the legality of United 
States participation in the defense of South 
Viet-Nam does not rest only on the constitu- 
tional power of the President under article 
II—or indeed on that power taken in con- 
junction with the SEATO treaty. In addi- 
tion, the Congress has acted in unmistakable 
fashion to approve and authorize United 
States actions in Viet-Nam. 

Following the North Vietnamese attacks in 
the Gulf of Tonkin against United States de- 
stroyers, Congress adopted, by a Senate vote 
of 88-2 and a House vote of 416-0, a joint 
resolution containing a series of important 
declarations and provisions of law.“ 

Section 1 resolved that “the Congress ap- 
proves and supports the determination of 
the President, as Commander in Chief, to 
take all necessary measures to repel any 
armed attack against the forces of the 
United States and to prevent further ag- 
gression.” Thus, the Congress gave its sanc- 
tion to specific actions by the President to 
repel attacks against United States naval 
vessels in the Gulf of Tonkin and elsewhere 
in the western Pacific. Congress further ap- 
proved the taking of all necessary measures 
„to prevent further aggression.” This au- 
thorization extended to those measures the 
President might consider necessary to ward 
off further attacks and to prevent further 
aggression by North Viet-Nam in Southeast 
Asia. 


For text, see BULLETIN of Aug. 24, 1964, 
p. 268. 
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The joint resolution then went on to pro- 
vide in section 2: 

“The United States regards as vital to its 
national interest and to world peace the 
maintenance of international peace and se- 
curity in southeast Asia. Consonant with the 
Constitution of the United States and the 
Charter of the United Nations and in ac- 
cordance with its obligations under the 
Southeast Asia Collective Defense Treaty, the 
United States is, therefore, prepared, as the 
President determines, to take all necessary 
steps, including the use of armed force, to 
assist any member or protocol state of the 
Southeast Asia Collective Defense Treaty 
requesting assistance in defense of its free- 
dom.” 

Section 2 thus constitutes an authoriza- 
tion to the President, in his discretion, to 
act—using armed force if he determines 
that is required—to assist South Viet-Nam 
at its request in defense of its freedom. The 
identification of South Viet-Nam through 
the reference to protocol state“ in this sec- 
tion is unmistakable, and the grant of au- 
thority “as the President determines” is un- 
equivocal. 

It has been suggested that the legislative 
history of the joint resolution shows an in- 
tention to limit United States assistance to 
South Viet-Nam to aid, advice, and train- 
ing. This suggestion is based on an amend- 
ment offered from the floor by Senator [Gay- 
lord] Nelson which would have added the 
following to the text: 

“The Congress also approves and supports 
the efforts of the President to bring the prob- 
lem of peace in Southeast Asia to the Secu- 
rity Council of the United Nations, and the 
President's declaration that the United 
States, seeking no extension of the present 
military conflict, will respond to provocation 
in a manner that is “limited and fitting.” 
Our continuing policy is to limit our role 
to the provision of aid, training assistance, 
and military advice, and it is the sense of 
Congress that, except when provoked to a 
greater response, we should continue to at- 
tempt to avoid a direct military involvement 
in the Southeast Asian conflict.” * 

Senator [J. W.] Fulbright, who had re- 
ported the joint resolution from the Foreign 
Relations Committee, spoke on the amend- 
ment as follows: 

“It states fairly accurately what the Pres- 
ident has said would be our policy, and what 
I stated my understanding was as to our 
policy; also what other Senators have stated. 
In other words, it states that our response 
should be appropriate and limited to the 
provocation, which the Senator states as 
“respond to provocation in a manner that 
is limited and fitting,” and so forth. We do 
not wish any political or military bases there. 
We are not seeking to gain a colony. We seek 
to insure the capacity of these people to 
develop along the lines of their own desires, 
independent of domination by communism. 

“The Senator has put into his amendment 
a statement of policy that is unobjection- 
able. However, I cannot accept the amend- 
ment under the circumstances. I do not be- 
lieve it is contrary to the joint resolution, 
but it is an enlargement. I am informed that 
the House is now voting on this resolution. 
The House joint resolution is about to be 
presented to us. I cannot accept the amend- 
ment and go to conference with it, and thus 
take responsibility for delaying matters. 

“I do not object to it as a statement of 
policy. I believe it is an accurate reflection of 
what I believe is the President’s policy, judg- 
ing from his own statements. That does not 
mean that as a practical matter I can accept 
the amendment. It would delay matters to 
do so. It would cause confusion and require a 
conference, and present us with all the other 


© CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 110, pt. 14, p. 
18459. [Footnote in original.] 
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difficulties that are involved in this kind of 
legislative action. I regret that I cannot do it, 
even though I do not at all disagree with the 
amendment as a general statement of 
policy.” 

Senator Nelson’s amendment related the 
degree and kind of U.S. response in Viet- 
Nam to “provocation” on the other side; the 
response should be “limited and fitting.” The 
greater the provocation, the stronger are the 
measures that may be characterized as 
“limited and fitting.” Bombing of North 
Vietnamese naval bases was a “limited and 
fitting” response to the attacks on U.S. 
destroyers in August 1964, and the subse- 
quent actions taken by the United States and 
South Viet-Nam have been an appropriate 
response to the increased war of aggression 
carried on by North Viet-Nam since that 
date. Moreover, Senator Nelson's proposed 
amendment did not purport to be a restric- 
tion on authority available to the President 
but merely a statement concerning what 
should be the continuing policy of the United 
States. 

Congressional realization of the scope of 
authority being conferred by the joint reso- 
lution is shown by the legislative history of 
the measure as a whole. The following ex- 
change between Senators Cooper and Ful- 
bright is illuminating: 

“Mr, Cooper [John Sherman Cooper]. The 
Senator will remember that the SEATO 
Treaty, in article IV, provides that in the 
event an armed attack is made upon a party 
to the Southeast Asia Collective Defense 
Treaty, or upon one of the protocol states 
such as South Vietnam, the parties to the 
treaty, one of whom is the United States, 
would then take such action as might be 
appropriate, after resorting to their consti- 
tutional processes. I assume that would 
mean, in the case of the United States, that 
Congress would be asked to grant the au- 
thority to act. 

“Does the Senator consider that in enact- 
ing this resolution we are satisfying that re- 
quirement of article IV of the Southeast 
Asia Collective Defense Treaty? In other 
words, are we now giving the President ad- 
vance authority to take whatever action he 
may deem necessary respecting South Viet- 
nam and its defense, or with respect to the 
defense of any other country included in the 
treaty? 

“Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think that is correct. 

“Mr. Cooper. Then, looking ahead, if the 
President decided that it was necessary to use 
such force as could lead into war, we will 
give that authority by this resolution? 

“Mr, FULBRIGHT. That is the way I would 
interpret it. If a situation later developed in 
which we thought the approval should be 
withdrawn it could be withdrawn by con- 
current resolution“. 


% Ibid. 

* CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 110, pt. 14, 
p. 18409. Senator [Wayne] Morse, who op- 
posed the joint resolution expressed the fol- 
lowing view on August 6, 1964, concerning the 
scope of the proposed resolution: 

“Another Senator thought, in the early 
part of the debate, that this course would 
not broaden the power of the President to 
engage in a land war if he decided that he 
wanted to apply the resolution in that way. 

“That Senator was taking great consola- 
tion in the then held belief that, if he voted 
for the resolution, it would give no authority 
to the President to send many troops into 
Asia. I am sure he was quite disappointed to 
finally learn, because it took a little time to 
get the matter cleared, that the resolution 
places no restriction on the President in that 
respect. If he is still in doubt, let him read 
the language on page 2, lines 3 to 6, and 
page 2, lines 11 to 17. The first reads: 

The Congress approves and supports the 
determination of the President, as Com- 
mander in Chief, to take all necessary meas- 
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The August 1964 joint resolution continues 
in force today. Section 2 of the resolution 
provides that it shall expire “when the Pres- 
ident shall determine that the peace and 
security of the area is reasonably assured by 
international conditions created by action of 
the United Nations or otherwise, except that 
it may be terminated earlier by concurrent 
resolution of the Congress.” The President 
has made no such determination, nor has 
Congress terminated the joint resolution. 

Instead, Congress in May 1965 approved an 
appropriation of $700 million to meet the ex- 
pense of mounting military requirements in 
Viet-Nam. (Public Law 89-18, 79 Stat. 109.) 
The President's message asking for this ap- 
propriation stated that this was “not a rou- 
tine appropriation. For each Member of Con- 
gress who supports this request is also voting 
to persist in our efforts to halt Communist 
aggression in South Vietnam.” » The appro- 
priation act constitutes a clear congressional 
endorsement and approval of the actions 
taken by the President. 

On March 1, 1966, the Congress continued 
to express its support of the President's 
policy by approving a $4.8 billion supple- 
mental military authorization by votes of 
392-4 and 93-2. An amendment that would 
have limited the Presidents authority to 
commit forces to Viet-Nam was rejected in 
the Senate by a vote of 94-2. 


D. No declaration of war by the Congress is 
required to authorize United States par- 
ticipation in the collective defense of South 
Viet-Nam 
No declaration of war is needed to author- 

ize American actions in Viet-Nam, As shown 

in the preceding sections, the President has 
ample authority to order the participation of 

United States armed forces in the defense of 

South Viet-Nam. 

Over a very long period in our history, 
practice and precedent have confirmed the 
constitutional authority to engage United 
States forces in hostilities without a decla- 
ration of war, This history extends from the 
undeclared war with France and the war 
against the Barbary pirates at the end of the 
18th century to the Korean war of 1950-53. 

James Madison, one of the leading fram- 
ers of the Constitution, and Presidents John 
Adams and Jefferson all construed the Con- 
stitution, in their official actions during the 
early years of the Republic, as authorizing 
the United States to employ its armed forces 
abroad in hostilities in the absence of any 
congressional declaration of war. Their views 
and actions constitute highly persuasive 
evidence as to the meaning and effect of the 
Constitution. History has accepted the in- 
terpretation that was placed on the Consti- 
tution by the early Presidents and Con- 
gresses in regard to the lawfulness of hos- 
tilities without a declaration of war. The 
instances of such action in our history are 
numerous. 

In the Korean conflict, where large-scale 


ures to repel any armed attack against the 
forces of the United States and to prevent 
further aggression.’ 

“It does not say he is limited in regard to 
the sending of ground forces. It does not 
limit that authority. That is why I have 
called it a predated declaration of war, in 
clear violation of article I, section 8, of the 
Constitution, which vests the power to de- 
clare war in the Congress, and not in the 
President. 

“What is proposed is to authorize the 
President of the United States, without a 
declaration of war, to commit acts of war.” 
(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 110, pt. 14, p. 
18426.) [Footnote in original.] 

* On March 1, 1966, the Senate voted, 92-5, 
to table an amendment that would have re- 
pealed the joint resolution. [Footnote in 
original.] 

For text, see BULLETIN of May 24, 1965, 
p. 822. 
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hostilities were conducted with an American 
troop participation of a quarter of a million 
men, no declaration of war was made by the 
Congress. The President acted on the basis 
of his constitutional responsibilities. While 
the Security Council, under a treaty of this 
country—the United Nations Charter—rec- 
ommended assistance to the Republic of 
Korea against the Communist armed attack, 
the United States had no treaty commit- 
ment at that time obligating us to join in 
the defense of South Korea. In the case of 
South Viet-Nam we have the obligation of 
the SEATO treaty and clear expressions of 
congressional support. If the President could 
act in Korea without a declaration of war, 
a fortiori he is empowered to do so now in 
Viet-Nam. 

It may be suggested that a declaration of 
war is the only available constitutional proc- 
ess by which congressional support can be 
made effective for the use of the United 
States armed forces in combat abroad. But 
the Constitution does not insist on any rigid 
formalism. It gives Congress a choice of ways 
in which to exercise its powers. In the case 
of Viet-Nam the Congress has supported the 
determination of the President by the Sen- 
ate’s approval of the SEATO treaty, the adop- 
tion of the joint resolution of August 10, 
1964, and the enactment of the necessary au- 
thorizations and appropriations. 

V. CONCLUSION 

South Viet-Nam is being subjected to 
armed attack by Communist North Viet-Nam, 
through the infiltration of armed personnel, 
military equipment, and regular combat 
units. International law recognizes the right 
of individual and collective self-defense 
against armed attack. South Viet-Nam, and 
the United States upon the request of South 
Viet-Nam, are engaged in such collective de- 
fense of the South, Their actions are in con- 
formity with international law and with the 
Charter of the United Nations. The fact that 
South Viet-Nam has been precluded by So- 
viet veto from becoming a member of the 
United Nations and the fact that South Viet- 
Nam is a zone of a temporarily divided state 
in no way diminish the right of collective de- 
fense of South Viet-Nam. 

The United States has commitments to as- 
sist South Viet-Nam in defending itself 
against Communist aggression from the 
North. The United States gave undertakings 
to this effect at the conclusion of the Geneva 
conference in 1954. Later that year the 
United States undertook an international 
obligation in the SEATO treaty to defend 
South Viet-Nam against Communist armed 
aggression. And during the past decade the 
United States has given additional assur- 
ances to the South Vietnamese Government. 

The Geneva accords of 1954 provided for 
a cease-fire and regroupment of contending 
forces, a division of Viet-Nam into two zones, 
and a prohibition on the use of either zone 
for the resumption of hostilities or to “fur- 
ther an aggressive policy.” From the begin- 
ning, North Viet-Nam violated the Geneva 
accords through a systematic effort to gain 
control of South Viet-Nam by force, In the 
light of these progressive North Vietnamese 
violations, the introduction into South Viet- 
Nam beginning in late 1961 of substantial 
United States military equipment and per- 
sonnel, to assist in the defense of the South, 
was fully justified; substantial breach of an 
international agreement by one side permits 
the other side to suspend performance of cor- 
responding obligations under the agreement. 
South Viet-Nam was justified in refusing 
to implement the provisions of the Geneva 
accords calling for reunification through 
free elections throughout Viet-Nam since 
the Communist regime in North Viet-Nam 
created conditions in the North that made 
free elections entirely impossible. 

The President of the United States has 
full authority to commit United States forces 
in the collective defense of South Viet-Nam. 
This authority stems from the constitutional 
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powers of the President. However, it is not 
necessary to rely on the Constitution alone 
as the source of the President’s authority, 
since the SEATO treaty—advised and con- 
sented to by the Senate and forming part 
of the law of the land—sets forth a United 
States commitment to defend South Viet- 
Nam against armed attack, and since the 
Congress—in the joint resolution of August 
10, 1964, and in authorization and appropri- 
ations acts for support of the U.S. military 
effort in Viet-Nam—has given its approval 
and support to the President’s actions. 
United States actions in Viet-Nam, taken by 
the President and approved by the Congress, 
do not require any declaration of war, as 
shown by a long line of precedents for the 
use of United States armed forces abroad in 
the absence of any congressional declaration 
of war. 


SAUDIS ON THE MOVE 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, in our 
concern over the dangerous military and 
political events in the Near East, we are 
sometimes prone to overlook the eco- 
nomic and social conditions which must 
ultimately shape the destinies of nations. 

An excellent example of a country 
which has by its own efforts come from 
the Middle Ages to the threshold of the 
20th century is Saudi Arabia. Under the 
austere and astute leadership of King 
Faisal, more progress has been made in 
the last decade than some could imagine 
possible in a century. Plans are being 
made to diversify the economy from its 
heavy dependence on oil to exploration 
for available mineral resources—gold, sil- 
ver, zinc, lead, granite, gypsum, marble, 
salt, silica, barite, asbestos phosphates, 
and iron ore. Well-planned roads are 
being constructed, desalination, steel- 
making, and oil refinery are under active 
consideration or construction. And pro- 
grams are underway to shift many of 
the nomadic Bedouin tribes to liveli- 
hoods in agriculture. TV stations are 
being erected, women are being educated, 
English is being taught. Significant 
change is necessary if the country is to 
meet external and internal pressures for 
social progress. 

Yet this pursuit of progress has not 
disrupted the stability or the customs of 
the country. The old and the new con- 
tinue side by side in one of the most ex- 
emplary nations in the Arab world. 

An article by Dana Adams Schmidt 
which appeared in the New York Times 
on March 13 relates the recent changes 
evident in Saudi Arabia, and I commend 
this description to the attention of my 
colleagues: 
SAUDI ARABIA: VEILED WOMEN AND TRAFFIC 

JAMS 
(By Dana Adams Schmidt) 

Jippa, SAUDI AraBsta—Twenty years ago 
Saudi Arabia was a land of trackless desert, 
camels and Bedouins. A great King, Ibn Saud 
Abdel Aziz, had united the country from the 
Persian Gulf to the Red Sea. Oil, exploited by 
the Arabian American Oil Company, was just 

to flow. 

Ten years ago Saudi Arabia was broke. The 
great King’s weak-willed son had squandered 
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its first oil wealth. This had been the decade 
of the Cadillac, of brand new palaces and 
princes who threw away fortunes at gam- 
ing tables and passed out hundred-dollar 
tips. 

Te had also been the decade of the carpet- 
bagger economist and businessman, who sold 
the bemused princes dream projects and use- 
less m: . Princes and the Government 
were in debt. Saudi Arabian currency dwin- 
dled in value and inflation loomed. 

But some things had been done: Egyptian 
artisans had constructed rows of cubistic 
modern ministries at Riyadh, the capital, 
notable for prematurely cracked concrete, 
peeling plaster and empty bookshelves and 
filing cabinets. A railway had been built from 
Riyadh to the sea, though its main purpose 
was to import materials to build Nasiriyah, 
the King’s dream palace. 

Then, in 1958, the austere Crown Prince 
Faisal took over, first as Premier and later as 


He cut the royal family’s share of the 
budget more than half to five per cent and 
lectured the princelings on royal dignity. 
Under his rule everything—almost every- 
thing—has changed. 

CONTRASTS ARE SHARP 


There remains, of course, a timeless, un- 
changing Arabia. Within yards of the new 
factories and the army’s radar stations life 
goes on as it did hundreds of years ago. Most 
Bedouins still migrate with their camels in 
search of fresh grazing. Most women still are 
seen only behind black veils. Some Govern- 
ment Officials remain as obstructionist as in 
the days of the Ottoman Empire. 

But the visitor today, who can look back 
on his first visit 10 years ago, boggles at the 
degree of physical and financial change. 

Once-sleepy Jidda is beset with traffic. The 
cars move bumper to bumper down the broad 
highway that has been driven ruthlessly 
through the old city, smashing the old- 
fashioned wooden-framed houses whose 
latticed windows were meant to shield the 
women of the house from view. 

New office buildings and apartment houses, 
new hotels dominate the skyline. In the 
suburbs a steel plant went into production 
four months ago. It makes concrete rein- 
forcement bars with imported materials now, 
and the hope is that it will process local scrap 
iron in a few years, and make steel from 
domestic iron ore within eight years. 

Opposite the steel plant is a new oil re- 
finery that will go into production this 
summer, 

A seawater desalinization plant super- 
vised by Mohamed al Faisal, second son of 
the King, is under construction. 


SIX HOURS TO CROSS DESERT 


It used to take three or four days to drive 
from Jidda to Riyadh over desert trails. In 
1964 the King combined such a trip with 
the sport of Falconry, in which trained 
falcons attack and bring down bustards. 
Now a powerful car can make the trip in six 
or seven hours. Buses and taxis dash across 
the desert. 

In a recent interview King Faisal observed 
with satisfaction that 10,000 kilometers of 
roads are under construction.” After this has 
been completed in the next few years, he 
added: “We have another project for 10,000 
kilometers of roads bisecting the ones already 
built, It is like a town: first you lay out the 
main roads, then the feeder roads.” 

Off to the north of the highway that now 
links Jidda on the Red Sea, a distance of 750 
miles, with Damman on the Persian Gulf, on 
the central plateau, an agricultural area soon 
to be linked up by asphalted roads is pro- 
jected. The German concern of Phillipp Hotz- 
mann has for more than a year been at work 
beginning exploitation of enormous artesian 
water resources. 

PLAN FOR THE BEDOUINS 


Determined to avoid the dust-bowl prob- 
lems that have beset agriculture in other arid 
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lands, the Saudis plan afforestation, which 
may in turn bring climatic change. 

Far to the south another German concern, 
Hochtief, is at last building a dam at Abha, 
about which the Saudis had dreamed for 
years. Their aim is to begin agricultural de- 
velopment of Asir Province, where the rain- 
fall is the highest in the kingdom. 

Saudi Arabia’s central planning board in 
Riyadh believes that the nomadic Bedouins, 
who are still one third of the population of 
four or five million, should be channeled 
gradually into agriculture—a gentler and 
more desirable shift, it is felt, than their ab- 
sorption into the towns. 

Agriculture, it is also felt, represents the 
most desirable form of diversification of an 
economy now almost totally dependent on 
a wasting asset, namely oil. 

Other aspects of diversification are in the 
hands of Petromin, a Government corpora- 
tion. Petromin is now engaged in 20 projects 
worth $350-million, all after careful exami- 
nation by the American consulting concern 
of Arthur D. Little. 

In time Petromin hopes to base 30 per 
cent of the Saudi economy on mineral re- 
sources other than oil. These include gold, 
silver, copper, zinc, lead, granite, gypsum, 
marble, salt, silica, barite, asbestos phos- 
phates and iron ore, all of which have been 
found in commercial quantities. Chromium, 
tungsten and magnesium deposits may also 
prove commercially exploitable. 

So much building and planning are pos- 
sible in Saudi Arabia because of oil reve- 
nues. These are steadily increasing, and the 
end is at present unforeseeably distant. The 
Arabian American Oil Company’s explora- 
tions in the last few years have established 
Saudi Arabia as the country with the 
world’s largest oil reserves, with 74.7 billion 
barrels of proven reserves. 

In production the Saudis are now fourth, 
following the United States, the Soviet 
Union and Venezuela, and ahead of Kuwait. 
The daily average output in 1967 was 2.6 
million barrels. 

The rate at which Saudi Arabia's financial 
resources are increasing is indicated by the 
figures for oil revenues in 1964, 1965 and 
1966—$523-million, $662-million and $833- 
million. 

In 1967 output and revenue leveled off be- 
cause of restriction on deliveries to the United 
States and Britain and the closing of the 
Suez Canal. But this year it is booming ahead 
again. 


BLOC BUSTING 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, the na- 
tions of Eastern Europe are in our head- 
lines more and more frequently these 
days, not with new incidents of suppres- 
sion but with cautious signs which give 
hope for greater freedom and self deter- 
mination for the people of some of these 
countries. 

This spring has brought fresh breezes 
into these lands: Czechoslovakia has 
swung to a more liberal political stance; 
Poland has experienced student protests 
against state censorship; and Rumania— 
to the bitter consternation of the Krem- 
lin and the silent delight of other Soviet 
bloc countries—has pursued an increas- 
ingly independent line in foreign trade 
policies and diplomatic relations. 

As Columnist Roscoe Drummond has 
recently noted: 
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Two things are clear from the Communist 
upheaval in Eastern Europe: The Kremlin is 
scared stiff at what’s happening and is try- 
ing to arrest the march of democratic forces. 
The United States is presented with a superb 
opportunity to encourage these reforms, not 
by propaganda or exhortation, but by open- 
ing the channels of two-way trade and by 
expanding every avenue of cultural contact. 


Obviously, the attitudes of both Mos- 
cow and Washington present problems, 
but they are not insoluble. Moscow might 
overreact to precipitate liberalization and 
deploy Soviet forces to quell revolts in the 
countries of Eastern Europe. But much 
has changed since armed force was used 
to put down the 1956 Hungarian revolu- 
tion. Today’s insurgents display much 
more ingenuity and the Kremlin much 
more caution, and the Soviets are appar- 
ently wise enough to realize that they no 
longer have the same option of con- 
trolling political protest by military 
means. 

Dangers arise for Washington as well. 
Overenergetic endorsement and encour- 
agement of the gradual revolutions in 
the Soviet bloc are likely to bring imme- 
diate reprisals from the U.S.S.R.—if not 
military, then by the more effective and 
subtle means of police and economic 
controls. The countries themselves 
recognizing their perilous position and 
seeking an expression of their own his- 
torical and cultural identities—are hesi- 
tant to make any choice between the East 
and the West, but would prefer to strike 
out on a course of political independence. 

The Vietnam war has affected the pos- 
sible American response to changing con- 
ditions in Eastern Europe. Increasing 
U.S. trade with Communist nations, and 
developing our commercial contacts with 
the East while the war continues, would 
today be extremely difficult. Attitudes 
about “trading with the enemy,” and a 
traditional lack of contact between East- 
ern Europe and the United States be- 
cause of ideological and economic rea- 
sons, have restricted our trade in the 
past and it will not be easy to change 
our course. We can say at least that in 
view of the recent upsurge in Czecho- 
slovakia we can look with a different and 
less jaundiced eye upon past proposals 
that were made to improve contacts with 
that country. 

But there is much that we can do, if 
we are willing to approach each country 
in Eastern Europe as an individual state, 
and respond to its particular situation 
with diplomatic restraint. These na- 
tions—Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Bul- 
garia, Hungary, East Germany, Poland— 
are not inseparable members of a mono- 
lithic bloc, and their people are striving 
in their own fashions to free themselves 
from the pressures of economic and polit- 
ical control and the patterns of world 
communism imposed by the Soviet 
Union. To some extent their govern- 
ments are cautiously responding to the 
pressure of their restless populations. 
Only when they are able to express their 
individuality more fully will the perilous 
division of Europe be resolved, and the 
community of free nations engage in 
peaceful commerce. Such a situation is 
not likely to occur overnight, but because 
of the struggles which we are now wit- 
nessing in Eastern Europe it is possible 
to speculate seriously about its eventual 
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reality. We would do well to appreciate 
the significance of these struggles, and 
respond to them with intelligence and 
foresight. 


PROPOSED INCOME TAX INCREASE 


Mr. McCLURE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER, pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Idaho? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. Speaker, I am op- 
posed to the President’s proposed tax in- 
crease unless it is coupled with a signifi- 
cant reduction in expenditures. 

The current talk of cutting spending 
has been misleading, and I hope Ameri- 
cans are not deceived by the President’s 
willingness to accept cuts in the proposed 
budget. Since L. B. J.’s proposals for 
spending next year are so much higher 
than this year, it is possible for him to 
talk about cuts and still increase the 
budget—and this is exactly what he has 
done. What we need are reductions from 
this year’s spending, not increases. 

Even if we succeed in forcing actual 
reductions in the budget and appropria- 
tions, such cuts will be meaningless if 
Mr. Johnson uses his vast reservoir of 
unspent funds left over from previous 
years to make up for any reduction made 
by Congress this year. The situation is 
very much like the store sales where 
prices are increased before being marked 
down and put on the bargain table. Such 
“spending cuts” will not stabilize our un- 
balanced financial condition. 

Without this significant limitation on 
spending I fear that a tax increase would 
be taken by Federal planners as a signal 
to devise new ways for spending the ad- 
ditional revenue. Before considering such 
a step, nonessential expenditures must be 
eliminated from the budget. There are 
many programs—foreign aid and the 
poverty program, to name two that are 
not fulfilling their stated goals—which 
can be reduced, eliminated, or deferred 
until another time. 

If, however, an absolute ceiling on 
spending can be imposed, a tax increase 
would actually reduce the deficit. 

Under these circumstances it might, 
indeed, be fiscally wise to increase taxes. 
We simply cannot afford to have $20 to 
$30 billion deficits year after year. The 
resulting inflation is already eating away 
the substance of too many people who 
cannot defend themselves, and it will 
grow much worse unless we take positive 
steps now. Once again I call upon the 
President to permit this to be done. The 
House of Representatives has shown its 
willingness to act—L. B. J. should stop 
obstructing these efforts. 


LONDON ECONOMIST PLACES PEACE 
TALKS SITE DISPUTE IN PER- 
SPECTIVE, DEFENDS ADMINIS- 
TRATION POSITION 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
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objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been much confusion concerning selec- 
tion of a suitable site for Vietnam peace 
talks. A very delicate and sensitive mat- 
ter of diplomacy must not become a po- 
litical football. Moreover, it would be a 
tragic misrepresentation of history if 
President Johnson's efforts to secure a 
suitable site for the United States and 
its allies be considered a sign that he is 
not fully dedicated to real peace in 
Southeast Asia. 

There has been much careless and un- 
informed talk, which only makes the task 
more difficult. Americans must realize 
that these are hard-core Communists 
that must be dealt with and not people 
who respect individual freedom and 
democracy. 

So, I think all Members will find en- 
lightening the following quotation ap- 
pearing in the April 27 issue of the Lon- 
don Economist, written 3,000 miles away 
from the maelstrom of domestic partisan 
politics here in America: 

When Mr. Johnson made his proposal on 
March 31st he did not say “any place“. He did 
talk of sending his representatives “to any 
forum, at any time,” but that is not the 
same thing, and he went on in the next sen- 
tence to nominate his ambassadors to con- 
fer “at Geneva or any other suitable place,” 
which is the phrase on which the State De- 
partment has taken its recent stand. 


The Economist is a highly respected 
publication, that always reports the facts 
accurately. In our deliberations on this 
most serious matter, I believe we should 
not overlook the facts in arriving at 
conclusions. 


APPOINTMENT OF BOARD OF 
TRUSTEES OF THE NEW URBAN 
INSTITUTE 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, on Friday, 
President Johnson announced the names 
of 15 distinguished Americans who will 
serve on the Board of Trustees of the new 
Urban Institute. 

His action heralds the creation of a 
permanent, independent organization 
that will focus the Nation’s best intellec- 
tual talent on our highest priority prob- 
lem—our cities. 

Last April the President called for the 
creation of an independent institute to 
find solutions to our urban dilemma. The 
concept of an urban institute, originated 
by the Secretary of the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development, was 
developed last fall by an interagency 
group led by Under Secretary Robert C. 
Wood. 

In December the President asked a dis- 
tinguished seven-man panel to bring into 
being a quality institute that could assist 
decisionmakers in resolving pressing 
urban concerns. This incorporating com- 
mittee settled basic issues including the 
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Institute’s character, carried out the legal 
requirements of incorporation, selected 
a prestigious Board of Trustees to run the 
Institute, and recommended Bill Gor- 
ham, former Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare Assistant Secretary for Planning and 
Evaluation as President of the new body. 
: The job of the new Institute will be 
0— 

Study problems common to cities and 
propose effective solutions; 

Work with individual cities analyzing 
their particular problems, developing ac- 
tion strategies and providing technical 
assistance for them; 

Gather and make available a body of 
data on city problems, action programs, 
experiments and solutions to such con- 
cerns; and 

Supply continuing independent eval- 
uation of Federal, State, local, and pri- 
vate programs aimed at meeting urban 
problems. 

What is vital to this entire undertaking 
is that the Institute will be permanent. 
It will be able to mobilize quality talent 
for intensive analytical review of under- 
employment and unemployment, poor 
education, substandard housing, conges- 
tion and isolation of the urban ghetto 
and all of the many problems of the 
Nation’s cities. It will study the relation- 
ship of the problems and devise inte- 
grated methods of resolving them. 

The Institute will not isolate itself in 
Washington. Rather, it will work in and 
with individual cities. It will set up coop- 
erative centers in a dozen or more cities, 
where its staff can work directly with city 
poe in tackling specific local prob- 
ems. 

We recognize that the Institute is not, 
and will never become, a substitute for 
action programs. Adequate funding of 
on-going and proposed programs is im- 
perative to meet the needs of the cities 
for better jobs, education, housing and 
health. But the Institute can serve as a 
continuing independent resource for 
evaluating these programs and for mak- 
ing sure the public and private funds are 
effectively used—producing the kinds of 
results that will upgrade cities and im- 
prove the quality of urban life for our 
people. I include the following detailed 
prospectus for the Institute: 

PROSPECTUS FOR THE URBAN INSTITUTE 

In his March 14, 1967, Message on Urban 
and Rural Poverty, President Johnson called 
for the establishment of a research institute 
to help find solutions to the problems and 
concerns of our cities. 

In December, President Johnson asked 
seven distinguished citizens to draft a char- 
ter for the Institute, incorporate it as a pri- 
vate non-profit corporation, select a Board of 
Trustees and recommend a president for the 
Institute. This panel of incorporations in- 
cluded J. Irwin Miller, Chairman of Cum- 
mins Engine Company who chaired the 
group; McGeorge Bundy, President of the 
Ford Foundations; Kermit Gordon, President 
of the Brookings Institution; Robert S. Me- 
Namara, formerly Secretary of Defense and 
now President of the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development; Arjay 
Miller, Vice Chairman, the Ford Motor Com- 
pany; Richard E. Neustadt, Director of the 
Kennedy Institute of Politics, Harvard Uni- 
versity; and Cyrus Vance, formerly Deputy 
Secretary of Defense and currently a New 
York attorney. 

The Incorporators have completed their 
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work. The Institute was incorporated in Del- 
aware on April 24th, and is ready to begin 
operation. They have elected a 15-member 
Board of Trustees, which held its first busi- 
ness meeting today, before visiting with 
President Johnson in the Cabinet Room. The 
Trustees have elected Mr. Arjay Miller, Vice 
Chairman of the Ford Motor Company, as 
Chairman of The Urban Institute, and Mr. 
William Gorham, former Assistant Secretary 
of HEW, as the Institutes first President 
and Chief Executive Officer. Mr. Gorham 
served with the RAND Corporation, and as 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense. He 
brings to the Institute a demonstrated ca- 
pacity for leadership and creativity in 
analyzing complex public problems. 

THE CRISIS OF THE CITIES 

Cities face two critical sets of problems. 
First, the problems resulting from growth 
itself. The rapid increase in concentration of 
people has brought air pollution, noise, water 
pollution, traffic congestion which deteriorate 
the quality of urban life. 

But these problems are overshadowed by 
the more desperate human problems of the 
urban poor. As affluent and middle-income 
people have moved to the suburbs, the poor 
have crowded into center cities. Much of the 
central city population is poorly educated, 
miserably housed, inadequately served by 
health and recreational facilities, underem- 
ployed, alienated and without hope. High 
crime rates and rioting are symptoms of the 
bitterness and alienation of the urban poor. 

As a Nation we must mobilize our best in- 
tellectual resources to attack the problems 
of the city, to evaluate the effectiveness of 
alternative courses of action and to devel- 
op workable solutions The Urban Institute 
is being created to focus that effort on our 
highest priority social problem—the cities. 

The Urban Institute will— 

Study the problems common to cities and 
the ways in which they can be solved; 

Work with individual cities, studying their 
particular problems, developing strategies for 
action and providing technical assistance in 
carrying out such strategies; 

Provide continuing independent evalua- 
tion of Federal, State, local and private pro- 
grams aimed at meeting urban problems; 

Provide a center of knowledge about city 
problems, action programs, experiments and 
effective solutions to city problems. 


THOROUGH AND CONTINUING STUDIES OF 
URBAN PROBLEMS 


Commissions and special task forces often 
help mobilize existing knowledge about par- 
ticular problems, but go out of existence too 
soon to carry out in-depth studies. 

The Urban Institute will have a permanent 
existence. It will be able to mobilize high- 
quality talent for thorough and continuing 
studies of the problems confronting cities— 
unemployment and underemployment, poor 
education, substandard housing, congestion 
and isolation of the urban ghetto. It will be 
able to study the interrelation of these prob- 
lems and work out strategies for attacking 
them. It will be able to study the implica- 
tions of alternative employment policies for 
housing and transportation or the impact 
of alternative housing policies on education 
needs. 


ASSISTANCE TO PARTICULAR CITIES 

The Institute will work in and with in- 
dividual cities, bringing together a variety 
of talents to help them in solving their prob- 
lems. It is expected that the Institute will 
establish cooperative centers in a number of 
cities where Institute staff can assist city 
Officials in attacking local problems. This 
relationship should have a triple pay off: 
solutions for particular local problems (e.g., 
how to get maximum benefit from local 
school facilities in meeting the recreation 
and education needs of a whole neighbor- 
hood), development of experienced teams of 
analysts who will continue to assist city 
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Officials, and knowledge that can be applied 
fruitfully in other cities. 


EVALUATION 

In response to urban blight and human 
misery, the Nation has launched more than 
60 Federal programs spending about $22 bil- 
lion annually. Many of these programs are 
attempts to find and test new effective solu- 
tions to persistent problems. Learning from 
these programs requires mechanisms either 
within or outside government for measur- 
ing their effectiveness. 

The Urban Institute will undertake eval- 
uation of major programs—Federal, local 
and private. For example the Institute might 
assist the Federal Government and local 
model cities agencies in evaluating and com- 
paring experiments in upgrading slum neigh- 
borhoods through the efforts of the residents 
themselves: What are the critical elements 
that contributed to success in one neighbor- 
hood and failure in another? How can we 
stimulate repetition of successful self-help 
experiments in other neighborhoods and 
other cities? 


A CENTER OF KNOWLEDGE AND EXPERIENCE 


Finally, The Urban Institute will assem- 
ble and make available knowledge about city 
problems, action programs, experiments, and 
urban studies of such problems. A number of 
promising centers for urban study have been 
established in recent years, many by univer- 
sities or private charitable groups. There is 
mutual benefit to be gained by supplement- 
ing these individual efforts with a large na- 
tional institute capable of pulling together 
the bits and pieces of research on urban prob- 
lems being carried on throughout the coun- 
try and relating them to policy formulation 
both at the Federal and local levels. For ex- 
ample, the Institute would synthesize from 
various local studies what we have learned 
about effective techniques for teaching un- 
derprivileged children in blighted city 
neighborhoods and make these findings avail- 
able to all cities. 

The Institute is not a substitute for action 
programs, Programs for better jobs, educa- 
tion, housing, and health are underway and 
must go forward. What the Institute can 
provide is a continuing independent resource 
for evaluating such programs so that public 
and private money can be translated more 
effectively into results. In the long run the 
Institute will provide a better basis for action 
programs through in-depth study of basic 
urban problems and research and evaluation 
of Federal, local, and private programs aimed 
at meeting the problems. 

The Institute will provide (1) a unique 
concentration of high calibre professional 
talent—scientists, administrators, econo- 
mists, city planners, operations analysts, 
architects, engineers—devoted to real and 
immediate decisions and actions: (2) a con- 
tinuity of study which encourages progress 
by building on the results of previous ana- 
lysts; and (3) a detachment from program 
responsibility which encourages objective 
analysis and study of existing government 
policy. 

The new Institute will be supported by 
contracts and grants with several Federal 
Agencies, including the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, De- 
partment of Labor, Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity, Department of Transportation, and 
Department of Commerce. The level of sup- 
port will be about $5 million for the first 
year, with growth expected to be $10-$15 
million per year as the Institute develops. 
This will include support from private foun- 
dations. In addition, early in the life of the 
Institute, individual cities, and perhaps 
States as well, may contract for certain serv- 
ices or studies meeting the mutual needs of 
the Institute and the cities or States. 

The headquarters of the Urban Institute 
will be in Washington; city Urban Institute 
centers staffed jointly by the Institute and 
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local agencies will be established in a num- 
ber of cities over the next several years. 

Members of the Board of Trustees of the 
Institute were elected by the seven-member 
panel of Incorporators. They are: 

Arjay Miller, Chairman; Vice Chairman, 
the Ford Motor Company. 

William Gorham, President of the Urban 
Institute. 

William C. Friday, President, University of 
North Carolina. 

Eugene G. Fubini, Vice President, Interna- 
tional Business Machines, Inc. 

William H. Hastie, Judge, U.S. Court of 
Appeals for the 3rd Circuit. 

Edgar F. Kaiser, Chairman, Kaiser Indus- 
tries, Inc. 

Edward H. Levi, President, the University 
of Chicago. 

Bayless A. Manning, Dean, Stanford Uni- 
versity School of Law. 

Stanley Marcus, President, Neiman-Marcus. 

Robert S. McNamara, President, the World 
Bank. 

J. Irwin Miller, Chairman, Cummins En- 
gine Company, Inc. 

Charles L. Schultze, Senior Fellow, 
Brookings Institution. 

Leon H. Sullivan, Chairman, Opportuni- 
ties Industrialization Center, Philadelphia. 

Cyrus R. Vance, Partner, Law firm of Simp- 
son, Thacher and Bartlett, New York. 

Whitney M. Young, Jr., Executive Director, 
National Urban League. 


the 


IMPORTANT CREDIT UNION LEG- 
ISLATION REPORTED UNANI- 
MOUSLY BY HOUSE BANKING 
AND CURRENCY COMMITTEE 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, this morn- 
ing, by unanimous vote of 29 to 0, the 
House Banking and Currency Committee 
reported one of the most important 
credit union bills since Federal credit 
unions were begun in 1934. 

The action by the committee is a testi- 
mony to the outstanding job that the Na- 
tion’s more than 12,000 Federal credit 
unions have performed over the years. 
As I have often said, next to the church, 
the credit unions do more good than any 
other institution in this country. That 
feeling was certainly apparent in the 
Banking and Currency Committee hear- 
ing room this morning. 

The action of the committee will give 
credit unions the flexibility that they 
need to compete in the modern financial 
community and to increase the excellent 
services they already offer to their mem- 
bers. 

The bill, as adopted by the committee, 
would provide the following: 

Section 1: The committee increased 
the unsecured loan limit from 5 to 10 
years but added that the increase matu- 
rities can apply only to secured loans, not 
of the consumer type. 

The committee struck a provision that 
would have allowed credit unions to re- 
ceive 25 percent of their regular reserves 
in stabilization fund type activities but 
maintained a provision that allows Fed- 
eral credit unions to invest in State- 
chartered central credit unions. 

The committee adopted, with amend- 
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ment, a provision allowing credit unions 
to purchase the notes of liquidating 
credit unions. The purchase of such notes 
is limited to 5 percent of the assets of 
the credit union and allows the Director 
of the Bureau of Federal Credit Unions 
to prescribe rules and regulation for the 
purchase of the notes. 

The committee adopted a provision 
allowing credit unions to facilitate the 
purchase of employees disruption in- 
surance on loans obtained from the 
credit union and to include the cost 
of such insurance in loan repayment 
schedule of borrower. The credit union 
may not receive a fee for providing 
this service. 

Section 2: The committee approved the 
change in the law allowing the executive 
committee to approve borrowing of funds 
by the credit union rather than requir- 
ing such borrowings to be approved by 
the board of directors. 

Section 3: The committee adopted the 
graduated increase arrangement on the 
unsecured loan limit providing ultimately 
for an unsecured loan limit of $2,500. In 
addition, the committee retained a pro- 
vision in the act which clarified accept- 
able collateral on certain types of loans. 
In this section, the committee rejected 
the across-the-board increase in the un- 
secured loan limit of $2,500. 

Section 4: The committee adopted a 
change in the audit requirements of Fed- 
eral credit unions with one amendment. 
As originally introduced, the section 
would have deleted quarterly audits and 
replaced them with an annual audit. The 
committee felt that in view of the number 
of changes being made in lending poli- 
cies of the credit unions that the audit 
provision should be changed from quar- 
terly to semiannually rather than 
annually. 

Section 5: Section 5, dealing with 
changes in the reserve formula of Fed- 
eral credit unions, was rejected by the 
committee with the understanding that 
a study of the reserve situation is being 
made by the Bureau of Federal Credit 
Unions. The committee decided to wait 
until the study is completed before mak- 
ing any changes in the reserve structure. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. NELSEN (at the request of Mr. 
GERALD R. Forp) on account of personal 
emergency. 

Mr. FLoop, for Friday, May 3, 1968, on 
account of business in the district. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Wacconner, for 15 minutes, today; 
to revise and extend his remarks and to 
include extraneous material. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. KUYKENDALL) to revise and 
extend their remarks and to include 
tables and other extraneous matter:) 
1 Hosmer, for 20 minutes, on May 1, 

Mr. ASHBROOK, for 30 minutes, today. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks was granted to: 

Mr. VANIK. 

Mr. Rous and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia in three in- 
stances and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Gross in two instances and to in- 
clude extraneous material. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. KUYKENDALL) and to in- 
clude extraneous matter :) 

Mr. DICKINSON. 

Mrs. Rex of Illinois. 

Mr. ASHBROOK in three instances. 

Mr. LUKENS. 

Mr. BERRY. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. 

Mr. FINDLEY in two instances, 

Mr. DEvINE in two instances. 

Mr. Wyman in two instances. 

Mr. Hosmer in two instances. 

Mr. Curtis in three instances. 

Mr. SCHERLE. 

Mr. Cottier in five instances. 

Mr. QUILLEN in two instances. 

Mr. ZWACH. 

Mr. AnprEws of North Dakota. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. 

Mr. WATSON. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. 

Mr. AYREs. 

Mr. BATES. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Tiernan) and to include 
extraneous matter: ) 

Mr. Lone of Maryland. 

Mr. PICKLE. 

Mr. Macuen in six instances. 

. MoorHeap in four instances. 
. CHARLES H. WILSON. 

. FEIGHAN in six instances. 

. HELSTOSKI in two instances. 

. ROSENTHAL in three instances. 
. GIAIMO. 

Mr. DANIELS. 

. HEBERT. 

Mr. Raricxk in three instances. 

. Ryan in two instances. 

Mr. Brooks. 

. St GERMAIN. 

. Inwin in six instances. 

. VAN DEERLIN. 

. Stsk in two instances. 

. GALLAGHER in two instances. 
Mr. WOLFF. 

r. RODINO. 

. VANIK, 


SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill of the Senate of 
the following title: 

S. 3135. An act to amend the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934 by extending the authoriza- 


tion of appropriations for the Corporation 
for Public Broadcasting. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. TIERNAN. Mr Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 
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The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 2 o’clock and 58 minutes p.m.), 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, May 1, 1968, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1791. A letter from the National Advisory 
Council on International Monetary and Fi- 
nancial Policies, transmitting a special report 
on the proposed amendment of the articles of 
agreement of the International Monetary 
Fund establishing a facility based on the spe- 
cial drawing rights in the Fund and modifi- 
cations in the rules and practices of the 
Fund (H. Doc. No. 301); to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency and ordered to be 
printed with illustrations. 

1792, A letter from the Deputy Secretary of 
Defense, transmitting reports covering three 
violations of section 3679, Revised Statutes, 
and Department of Defense Directive 7200.1, 
“Administrative Control of Appropriations 
Within the Department of Defense,” pur- 
suant to the provisions of section 3679 (i) (2), 
Revised Statutes; to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, 

1793. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to provide for U.S. participation in 
the facility based on special drawing rights 
in the International Monetary Fund and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

1794. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on administration of Project Mohole by 
the National Science Foundation; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

1795. A letter from the Acting Archivist of 
the United States, transmitting a report on 
records proposed for disposal under the law; 
to the Committee on House Administration. 

1796. A letter from the Secretary of Trans- 
portation, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to authorize the Secretary of 
Transportation to establish safety standards, 
rules, and regulations for railroad equip- 
ment, trackage, facilities, and operations, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. PATMAN: Committee on Banking and 
Currency. H.R. 15345. A bill to provide se- 
curity measures for banks and other financial 
institutions; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1827). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union, 

Mr. HALEY: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 9098. A bill to revise the 
boundaries of the Badlands National Monu- 
ment in the State of South Dakota, to au- 
thorize exchanges of land mutually benefi- 
cial to the Oglala Sioux Tribe and the 
United States, and for other purposes; with 
amendment (Rept. No, 1328). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union, 

Mr. WILLIS: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.J. Res. 1111. Joint resolution granting the 
consent of Congress to certain additional 
powers conferred upon the Kansas City Area 
Transportation Authority by the States of 
Kansas and Missouri (Rept. No. 1329). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 
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Mr. WILLIS: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 9391. A bill to amend section 376 (a) of 
title 28, United States Code; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1330). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. WILLIS: Committee on the Judiclary. 
H.R. 13016. A bill to provide cost-of-living 
allowances for judicial employees stationed 
outside the continental United States or in 
Alaska or Hawaii, and for other purposes; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 1331). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union. 

Mr. WILLIS: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 15421. A bill to enact the Interstate 
Agreement on Detainers into law; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1332). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. POAGE: Committee on Agriculture. 
H.R. 16363. A bill to clarify and otherwise 
amend the Poultry Products Inspection Act, 
to provide for cooperation with appropriate 
State agencies with respect to State poultry 
products inspection programs, and for other 
purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 1333). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. POAGE: Committee on Agriculture. 
H.R. 16674. A bill to amend the Federal Farm 
Loan Act and the Farm Credit Act of 1933, 
as amended, to improve the capitalization of 
Federal intermediate credit banks and pro- 
duction credit associations, and for other 
purposes (Rept. No. 1334). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. WHITTEN: Committee on Appropri- 
ations. H.R. 16913. A bill making appropri- 
ations for the Department of Agriculture and 
related agencies for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1969, and for other purposes (Rept. 
No. 1835). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. SISK: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 1148. Resolution providing for the 
consideration of H.R. 3136, a bill to authorize 
the Secretary of Commerce to make a study 
to determine the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of increased use of the metric system 
in the United States (Rept. No. 1336). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee: Committee 
on Rules. House Resolution 1149, Resolution 
providing for the consideration of H.R. 15951, 
a bill to provide for uniform annual observ- 
ances of certain legal public holidays on 
Mondays, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
1337). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. PEPPER: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 1150. Resolution providing for the 
consideration of H.R. 16729, a bill to extend 
for 2 years certain programs providing as- 
sistance to students at institutions of higher 
education, to modify such programs, and to 
provide for planning, evaluation, and ade- 
quate leadtime in such programs (Rept. No. 
1338). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. BOLLING: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 1151. Resolution providing for the 
consideration of H.J. Res. 958, joint resolution 
to authorize the Secretary of Transportation 
to conduct a comprehensive study and in- 
vestigation of the existing compensation 
system for motor vehicle accident losses, and 
for other purposes (Rept. No, 1339). Referred 
to the House Calendar. 

Mr. YOUNG: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 1093. Resolution providing for in- 
vestigation of operations of U.S. military 
credit unions in the European and Pacific 
commands (Rept. No. 1340). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. PATMAN: Committee on Banking and 
Currency. S. 1909. An act to provide for the 
striking of medals in commemoration of the 
100th anniversary of the completion of the 
first transcontinental railroad; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1341). Referred to the Com- 
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mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. PATMAN: Committee on Banking and 
Currency. House Joint Resolution 1234. Joint 
resolution to provide for the issuance of a 
gold medal to the widow of the late Walt 
Disney and for the issuance of bronze medals 
to the California Institute to the Arts in 
recognition of the distinguished public serv- 
ice and the outstanding contributions of 
Walt Disney to the United States and to the 
world. (Rept. No. 1342). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ASHMORE: 

H.R. 16889. A bill to amend section 715 of 
title 32, United States Code, to authorize the 
application of local law in determining the 
effect of contributory negligence on claims 
involving members of the National Guard; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BRASCO: 

H.R. 16890. A bill to amend the Annual 
and Sick Leave Act of 1951 to prevent loss of 
annual leave by employees in certain cases, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia: 

H.R. 16891. A bill to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to establish special requirements 
with respect to the retirement of air traffic 
controllers, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. BURTON of California: 

H.R. 16892. A bill to establish a National 
Advisory Council on Health Policies which 
will have the responsibility of setting goals 
for a national health policy for the United 
States and making recommendations for the 
attainment of such goals; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 16893. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a depreciation 
deduction for the wear and tear of real prop- 
erty used as the taxpayer's principal resi- 
dence; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CORMAN: 

H.R. 16894. A bill to amend the Small Busi- 
ness Act to apply an acceptable credit risk 
standard for loans to small business concerns 
in certain high-risk areas; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

H.R. 16895. A bill to amend title VII of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964 to provide for the 
application of such title to State and Federal 
employees; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

By Mr. CRAMER: 

H.R. 16896. A bill to amend title 23, United 
States Code, in regard to the obligation of 
Federal-aid highway funds apportioned to the 
States; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. DELANEY: 

H.R. 16897. A bill to amend the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act to make additional 
immigrant visas available for immigrants 
from Ireland and certain other foreign coun- 
tries, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. EILBERG: 

H.R. 16898. A bill to provide compensation 
for firemen not employed by the United States 
killed or injured in the performance of duty 
during a civil disorder and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

H.R. 16899. A bill to establish a Depart- 
ment of Consumer Affairs in order to secure 
within the Federal Government effective rep- 
resentation of the interests of consumers; to 
coordinate the administration of consumer 
services by transferring to such Department 
certain functions of the Departments of 
Commerce; Labor; and Health, Education, 
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and Welfare; and other agencies; and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

H.R. 16900. A bill to amend the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ESHLEMAN: 

H.R. 16901. A bill to provide an aggregate 
limitation on the amount of currency in cir- 
culation; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. EVERETT: 

H.R. 16902. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code in order to promote the 
care and treatment of veterans in State vet- 
erans homes; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

By Mr. HAYS: 

H.R. 16903. A bill to provide certain in- 
creases in annuities payable from the 
Service retirement and disability fund, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, 

By Mr. HELSTOSKI: 

H.R. 16904. A bill to require that impact- 
resistant eyeglasses be issued under the 
medical program for members of the uni- 
formed services on active duty; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

H.R. 16905. A bill to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act to authorize the retire- 
ment of employees after 25 years of service 
without reduction in annuity; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 16906. A bill to prohibit the sale or 
importation of eyeglass frames made of cel- 
lulose nitrate; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, 

By Mr. IRWIN: 

H.R. 16907. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to permit an individual 
to file application for disability insurance 
benefits after the expiration of the regularly 
prescribed period for filing such application 
where the failure to file within such period 
was due to good cause; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McCULLOCH (for himself, Mr. 
GERALD R. Forp, Mr. Porr, Mr. MOORE, 
Mr. CAHILL, Mr. MacGREGOR, Mr. 
HUTCHINSON, Mr. Mecronx, Mr. 
SMITH of New York, Mr. Rork, Mr. 
MESKILL, Mr. SANDMAN, and Mr. 
Wiacerns) : 

H.R. 16908. A bill to provide for the inves- 
tigative detention and search of persons 
suspected of involvement in, or knowledge of, 
Federal crimes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MATHIAS of California: 

H.R. 16909. A bill to enable honey pro- 
ducers to finance a nationally coordinated re- 
search and promotion program to improve 
their competitive position and expand their 
markets for honey; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. OLSEN: 

H.R. 16910. A bill to amend the Flood Con- 
trol Act of 1950 relating to the Libby Dam, 
Mont.; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. PATMAN (for himself and Mr. 


REUSS) : 

H.R. 16911. A bill to provide for U.S. par- 
ticipation in the facility based on special 
drawing rights in the International Monetary 
Fund and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. TIERNAN: 

H.R. 16912. A bill to amend the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WHITTEN: 

H.R. 16913. A bill making appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture and re- 
lated agencies for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1969, and for other purposes. 

By Mr. HANSEN of Idaho: 

H.J. Res. 1255. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the temporary funding the Emergency 
Credit Revolving Fund; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 
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By Mr. MARSH (for himself, Mr. SAT- 
TERFIELD, Mr, SCOTT, Mr. WAGGONNER, 
Mr. ABBITT, Mr, WAMPLER, Mr. Harpy, 
Mr. Porr, Mr. Tuck, Mr. DOWNING, 
and Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia): 
H.J. Res. 1256. Joint resolution placing a 
limitation on the use of park lands of the 
United States and other public space situ- 
ated within the District of Columbia; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 
By Mr. TAYLOR (for himself and Mr. 
HARRISON) : 


Js 

H.J. Res. 1257. Joint resolution to com- 
memorate the 100th anniversary of the es- 
tablishment of Yellowstone National Park by 
providing for the national park centennial, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BURTON of California: 

H. Con. Res. 772. Concurrent resolution to 
create a joint congressional committee to be 
known as the Joint Committee on Health Af- 
fairs; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. CLARK: 

H. Res. 1145. Resolution expressing the 
sense of the House with respect to the use 
of certain Government property; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. HENDERSON (for himself, Mr. 
Kornecay, Mr. WHITENER, Mr. 
FOUNTAIN, and Mr. TAYLOR) : 

H. Res. 1146. Resolution expressing the 
sense of the House with respect to the use of 
certain Government property; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works, 

By Mr. PODELL (for himself, Mr. En. 
BERG, Mr. Howarp, Mr. WYDLER, Mr. 
DANIELS, Mr. MINISH, Mr. DULSKI, 
Mr. Rees, Mr. PHILBIN, Mr. FRIEDEL, 
Mr. Resnick, Mr. MoorHeap, Mr. 
ScHEUER, Mr. GALLAGHER, Mr. HAL- 
PERN, Mr. WRIGHT, Mr. WALKER, Mr. 
Ryan, Mr, SCHWEIKER, Mr. CHARLES 
H. WILSON, Mr, PEPPER, and Mr. DON- 
OHUE) : 

H. Res. 1147. Resolution that it is the sense 
of the House of Representatives that the 
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United States enter into an agreement with 
the Government of Israel for the sale of mil- 
itary planes, commonly known as Phantom 
jet fighters, necessary for Israel’s defense to 
an amount which shall be adequate to pro- 
vide Israel with a deterrent force capable of 
preventing future Arab aggression by off- 
setting sophisticated weapons received by the 
Arab States, and on order for future delivery, 
and to replace losses suffered by Israel in 
the 1967 conflict; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BATES: 
E.R. 16914. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Vita 
; to the Committee on the Ju- 


H.R. 16915. A bill for the relief of Jozsef 
Elek, Eva Elek (wife), Eva Elek (daughter), 
and Daniel Elek; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia: 

H.R. 16916. A bill for the relief of the Na- 
tional Baptist Memorial Church of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

H.R. 16917. A bill for the relief of James B. 
McGuire; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 16918. A bill for the relief of Agostino 
Vazzana and his wife, Maria Stracuzzi Vaz- 
zana; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BURTON of California: 

H.R. 16919. A bill for the relief of Proser- 
fina Natividad Llanes; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 16920. A bill for the relief of Kam Yee 
Ko; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CAHILL: 

H.R. 16921. A bill for the relief of George 
A, Simons; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 
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By Mr. CELLER: 

H.R. 16922. A bill for the relief of Evan 
Juan Fornilda; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. COLLIER: 

H.R. 16923. A bill for the relief of Asunsion 

S. Castro; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. HELSTOSKI: 

H.R. 16924. A bill for the relief of Francesco 

Parinisi; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. KYL: 

H.R. 16925. A bill for the relief of Yolanda 
Isabelle Platon; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. REES: 

H.R. 16926. A bill for the relief of Maria 

Halmai; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. ROYBAL: 

H.R. 16927. A bill for the relief of Catalino 
Boragay Flores, his wife, Teresita and chil- 
dren, Leesito and Thelee; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ST GERMAIN: 

H.R. 16928. A bill for the relief of Amantino 
Santiago (Martinez); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 16929. A bill for the relief of Liriano 
Benedicto Ortega; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ST. ONGE: 

H.R. 16930. A bill for the relief of Pietro 

Giordano; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

301. The SPEAKER presented a petition of 
Clifford Karchmer, Princeton, N.J., relative 
to legislation on the organization of the 
executive branch of the Government, which 
was referred to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 
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The 1968 Political Platform of the Polish- 
American Congress 


HON. HENRY HELSTOSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 30, 1968 


Mr. HELSTOSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
Polish-American Congress, Inc., has out- 
lined its objectives in a realistic approach 
to the problems of Eastern and Central 
Europe and the Polish people. 

I have received a copy of this 1968 
political platform from the California- 
Arizona division of the Polish-American 
Congress, and I feel that the objectives 
expressed in it should be brought to the 
attention of the Members of this hon- 
orable body, as well as to those who 
have access to the RECORD. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I introduce this document in 
the Recorp and commend it to the at- 
tention of my colleagues, as follows: 

THE 1968 PLATFORM OF THE POLISH-AMERICAN 
CONGRESS 
INTRODUCTION 

The United States of America, the might- 
iest world power in the Twentieth Century, 
was built by the collective effort of pioneers 
and immigrants representing multi-varied 
cultural and historical heritages. From the 


earliest days, Americans of Polish ancestry 
have contributed substantially to the growth 
of the imposing edifice of American civili- 
zation. Their contributions have not always 
been sufficiently recognized. Today more than 
ten million descendants of a millennium of 
political traditions based upon Western 
Christianity consider it their patriotic duty 
to fully participate, on an equal footing with 
Americans of other ethnic backgrounds, in 
furthering the development of our common 
American heritage at all levels of federal, 
state and local government. 

The Polish-American Congress was orga- 
nized in 1944 to act as the recognized voice 
of United States citizens of Polish ancestry. 
Speaking from profound experience and hay- 
ing extensive knowledge of East-Central Eu- 
rope, we are convinced that the long-range 
aspirations of the Polish nation are in agree- 
ment with vital interests of American democ- 
racy. Therefore, we earnestly desire that our 
position be considered in formulating the 
guidelines of United States foreign policy 
concerning these areas; particularly with 
regard to two main issues; 

1, FREEDOM FOR EAST-CENTRAL EUROPE 

We fully appreciate the importance of 
United States’ commitments in Asia. But, we 
shall not endorse a policy which turns the 
United States“ back on our traditional allies 
in Europe. Isolationism is never the answer 
to setbacks of American foreign policy. Par- 
ticularly with reference to Europe, isolation- 
ism facilitates the perennial expansionism 
of certain militaristic nations over the small- 
er, less powerful countries. This expansion- 
ism was typically exemplified by Hitlerite 


Germany and Stalinist Russia when they en- 
tered the treacherous Ribbentrop-Molotov 
pact in 1939 to attack Poland and divide the 
country in a ratio of 54 to 46% between 
themselves. Stalinist Russia was then given 
more encouragement for its policy of aggres- 
sion and annexation by the tragic decisions 
of Teheran and Yalta. 

We fully realize that for humanitarian and 
pragmatic reasons East-Central Europe can- 
not be presently liberated either by war or a 
national uprising. However, we call upon the 
responsible public authorities in Washington 
to more effectively pursue a peaceful libera- 
tion of the whole region from the Soviet-im- 
posed oppressive rule, to bring freedom not 
only to the thirty-two million Poles, but also 
the Byelorussians, Bulgarians, Czechs, Es- 
tonians, Hungarians, Latvians, Lithuanians, 
Rumanians, Slovaks, Ukrainians, and the re- 
maining Jewish population which survived 
the German extermination. This requires a 
well conceived peaceful engagement of the 
United States in a gradual, thorough im- 
provement of the general situation of these 
historical American Allies. These European 
countries were deprived of their political in- 
dependence at the same time when national 
self-determination was being granted to most 
Africans. 

As American voters, our support of any par- 
ty platform or candidate, whether it be for 
the office of President, Senator, Congressman, 
or Governor, will be affected by their un- 
equivocal position on the expectations of one 
hundred million Europeans behind the Iron 
Curtain who are supported by some twenty 
million kinsmen proud of their American 
citizenship. 
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2. THE DECLARATION CONCERNING PERMANENCY 
OF POLISH-GERMAN FRONTIER 


In order to fulfill the role of our co-partner 
in the building of a just world order, Europe 
must be united not only in the loose cultural 
sense but also politically and economically. 
Such a new European structure must, how- 
ever, preserve traditional national distinc- 
tions through an internationally guaranteed 
right for election of their autonomous gov- 
ernments. The military and economic rival- 
ries enhance the rebirth of menacing ten- 
dencies towards supremacy of the more pow- 
erful nations over their weaker neighbors. 
The United States should undertake co-re- 
sponsibility as the impartial guarantor of 
political independence of all nations in Eu- 
rope within their just ethnic boundaries. 

The unsettled territorial matters between 
particular countries have been a major ob- 
stacle to voluntary European unification. 
The main problem since 1945 has been the 
German claim concerning Polish lands east 
of the Odra-Nisa (Lusatian) rivers. Accord- 
ing to the principles of international law, 
the Potsdam declaration signed by the vic- 
torious Big Three powers, after the uncon- 
ditional surrender of Germany, leaves no 
doubt as to the finality of granting to Po- 
land the Recovered Territories with Szcze- 
cin and Wroclaw. It is the unfortunate post- 
ponement of the detailed field delimitation 
until the future peace conference that gives 
an opportune chance to German revisionism 
to question this frontier, which has been 
existing de facto for the last twenty-three 
years. 

One of the most constructive opportuni- 
ties for -American foreign policy should 
therefore be an immediate declaration of 
the finality of the Potsdam decision in this 
matter because: 

a. This would best refiect the spirit of the 
Potsdam Agreement. 

b. The return of these territories to Po- 
land is the sole recompense for the six mil- 
lion lives and for the horrible devastation 
caused by the German aggressors in the 
1939-1945 period. 

c. It will be the most practical measure 
towards maintaining the Polish nation’s 
traditional trust in American goodwill. 

d. It will deprive Soviet Russia of her 
monopolistic position as the sole guarantor 
of this frontier against the menace of the 
reborn German militarism. 

e. It will ultimately create a firm founda- 
tion for the gradual improvement of Polish- 
German relations. 

f. It will secure the existance of ten mil- 
lion Poles settled and born there, who have 
rebuilt these lands utterly devastated by 
the retreating Germans and the conquering 
Russians. 

Consequently, American Polonia will ac- 
tively support those candidates who com- 
mit themselves to the task of obtaining an 
unequivocal declaration that the Polish- 
German frontier has been unconditionally 
determined in Potsdam regardless of any 
eventual peace conference. 


ADDITIONAL POSTULATES 


Granting the over-all importance of the 
above two demands we Americans of Po- 
lish ancestry expect our government to ex- 
pand and enliven our involvement with the 
Polish nation in economic, cultural and 
scientific exchange in a manner that could 
mot be construed as an aid to the Com- 
munist rulers of Poland. While we recog- 
nize that all precautionary measures must 
be taken, when dealing with officials repre- 
senting any government subordinated to 
U.S.S.R., we nevertheless deem it necessary 
to further increase mutual artistic and in- 
tellectual contacts. 

Similarly the Polish currency frozen in our 
treasury should be used for humanitarian 
projects directly benefiting Polish people 
such as the “Children’s Hospital” recently 
completed in The Krakow district. These 
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funds could also be utilized as a guarantee 
for possible private United States invest- 
ments in Poland. Continuation of Poland’s 
status of a “most favored nation” is essen- 
tial to increase her trade volume with Amer- 
ica and thus gradually decrease her economic 
dependence upon Russia. 

In view of the many unpunished Nazi war 
criminals still at large, we demand most 
urgently, in the interest of justice, the ex- 
tension of the German Statute of Limita- 
tions which expires in 1969, for an addi- 
tional period of five years. Since most of 
those crimes were committed against the 
Polish and Jewish people, we demand that 
the pledge of the German Government of 
November 24, 1964, to find, prosecute and 
convict all Nazi war criminals, be fulfilled. 

In the sphere of domestic politics, we de- 
mand that the number of qualified Amer- 
icans of Polish ancestry in appointive Gov- 
ernment posts at all levels (including Cabi- 
net) be substantially increased to better re- 
fiect the actual weight of Polonia in this 
country of ours. 

In view of the above, we urge all Americans 
of Polish ancestry to fulfill their obligations 
as citizens by registering and voting in all 
elections. We should become more active 
within the political parties according to per- 
sonal preference, We should also become 
more interested and involved in the solution 
of public questions both domestic and for- 
eign. We recommend the study of the quali- 
fications of all the candidates for public 
office with a critical eye. 

We affirm our unequivocal support of the 
Constitution of the United States and the 
Bill of Rights. We demand a better enforce- 
ment of equal rights for all American citi- 
zens so that no one group may usurp special 
privileges to the detriment of the constitu- 
tional rights of others. We stand firmly 
against defamation of any race, religion or 
national origin. In particular, we favor a 
revision of the discriminatory provisions in 
the existing Immigration Laws pertaining to 
the immigrants from Poland. 

We recommend the support of qualified 
candidates whose programs are in agreement 
with our platform. 

Polish-American Congress in California 
and Arizona: H. Westwalewicz, Pres- 
ident; Dr, J. Lerski, Chairman of 
Political Commission; Z. Zakrzew- 
ski, Secretary of Political Commis- 
sion; San Francisco, S. Sliwinski, 
Chairman; Phoenix, Ariz., J. Kiebow- 
ski, Chairman; San Diego, M. Kreto- 
wicz, Chairman; and Sacramento, 
B. Witkowski, Delegate. 


Sioux Empire College, Hawarden, lowa 


HON. BOURKE B. HICKENLOOPER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 30, 1968 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
Iowa is rightly proud of its fine institu- 
tions of higher education, both public 
and private, some smaller but with no 
less high standards of performance than 
those of larger State universities. 

One of the newest of Iowa’s colleges is 
Sioux Empire College, at Hawarden, 
Iowa. With the cooperation of the com- 
munity and under the leadership of its 
president, Dr. George S. Reuter, Jr., and 
a working board, Sioux Empire College 
has made significant progress and has 
proved itself truly dedicated to filling an 
urgent need. 

I regret that I was unable to attend 
the ceremonies of dedication of the 
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campus of Sioux Empire College on Feb- 
ruary 17, 1968. Several excellent speakers 
participated in the dedication, including 
the prominent Chicago attorney, John 
Ligtenberg, of the firm of Ligtenberg, 
Goebel, and De Jong. 

In view of the wide interest in such in- 
stitutions of higher education, designed 
for the needs of the community, I ask 
unanimous consent that Mr. Ligtenberg's 
remarks be printed in the Extensions of 
Remarks. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


REMARKS BY JOHN LIGTENBERG AT DEDICATION 
OF THE CAMPUS OF SIOUX EMPIRE COLLEGE, 
FEBRUARY 17, 1968 


I could not resist the invitation of Presi- 
dent Reuter to attend this important event. 
For I was born in the land of the Sioux about 
100 miles to the west. And at this place I am 
nearer home than for a long time. 

Great changes have taken place. In the 
perspective of history, a century is only a 
moment. Yet it is only 117 years ago (1851) 
that the Sioux Indians finally gave up their 
claims to this region; and it is only 122 years 
since Iowa became a state. 

There is hardly any place in the world that 
was a better place for the pioneers to settle. 
Iowa has a great share of the most fertile 
land on earth. You Iowans soon became pros- 
perous enough to remember the saying that 
man shall not live by bread alone, and it did 
not take you long to start building schools 
and colleges, and ultimately, some outstand- 
ing universities. 

The institution you have begun here is 
proof that the old ideals still burn brightly. 
Where, if not in Iowa, could you expect to 
find people who want to shape a college to 
the needs of their own community. 

And if the spirits of the Sioux still people 
this prairie, they can at least know that their 
love for freedom, their courage, their un- 
trammelled hearts have found embodiment 
in the people who live here now. 

Howarden, a city in this fertile valley, is a 
most excellent place for a new college, Ruth 
Suckow, a distinguished American writer was 
born here. If you need a literary patron, you 
have one ready made and homegrown at that. 
In the middle of the continent, you can ex- 
pect to strike a balance between the East 
and the West. 

You can hope to escape the excess of 
Berkeley, and, by the way, Chancellor Roger 
Heyns, UC-Berkeley, was born right here in 
Sioux County, Iowa, if I am not mistaken 
about his identity. 

You can also hope for a chance to avoid 
some of the problems that vex the big cities. 
And there is just a chance that China or 
Russia will decide that nothing here is worth 
the cost of a bomb. 

They would be mistaken, of course, for the 
most important thing about America is its 
spirit, and there is plenty of that here to re- 
seed the whole world. 

You have great drawbacks too. Your very 
position of security in midcontinent will 
tend to isolate you from the world. As an 
educational institution, you have a great 
need to be in the world, though perhaps not 
of it. 

Long ago, an English poet, John Donne, 
pointed out that no man can be an island 
unto himself—that each one is a part of the 
main. And that is true of Hawarden and 
Sioux Empire College. 

While seeking what is good in and for 
this community, the windows of this college 
must be open. Its antennae must be raised 
high to receive knowledge from all the world. 
The winds of learning must blow free over 
this campus we are dedicating today. 

By the time this college reaches its age of 
majority, the 21st Century will be near. Does 
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any one have an idea of what the world will 
be like in the year 2000 A.D.? Will it still be 
Anno Domine, a year of our Lord? 

We recently became a nation of 200 mil- 
lion. By then we are expected to go well be- 
yond 300 million. If so, you can expect many 
invaders from the East. Will you be better 
prepared to meet them than the Sioux In- 
dians in 1830-1840? 

Will there be interplanetary travel? What 
language requirements are you going to have 
for applicants from Mars. Are you going to 
permit the girl students from Venus to wear 
their traditional costumes, or will you insist 
on mint-skirts, at least? 

In other words, we may think of the Sioux 
Valley as our community, when all the time 
we already know that we belong to America, 
to all the Western World, to our Judeo- 
Christian culture, to the vast globe itself. 

Even as we suffer torture in Vietnam—half 
a world away—do we not already have in- 
timations that our destiny extends beyond 
this planet to the universe itself. 

Is Sioux Empire College ready to meet its 
destiny? Are we ready and willing to build 
it for its ultimate purpose? 

On a smaller river than ours here, a man 
sent from God commenced a new order for 
the ages. And on the U.S. Dollar are those 
words in Latin “Novus ordo seclorum.” If our 
hearts are really in it, we can start some- 
thing new here too. 


The 35th Anniversary of Service to the 
Temple on the Heights and the Cleve- 
land Community of Rabbi Rudolph M. 
Rosenthal 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 30, 1968 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
call to the attention of the House of 
Representatives the celebration this Sun- 
day evening, May 5, 1968, of the 35th 
year of service of Rabbi Rudolph M. 
Rosenthal to the Temple on the Heights, 
B’nai Jeshurun Congregation and the 
Cleveland community. 

My dear friend, Rabbi Rosenthal, has 
been one of the hardest working and 
most steadfast supporters of the dig- 
nity, human rights, and religious free- 
dom of every American citizen. 

He has been the shepherd of a de- 
voted flock of his great temple for these 
many years. He has steadfastly and 
forcefully worked in religious counseling, 
teaching, and leadership in the great 
tradition of his religious teachings and 
the Judaic law. His sound and wise coun- 
sel for his congregants and for citizens 
throughout the Cleveland community 
have been a major contribution to the 
life of our people. 

Rabbi Rosenthal has been imbued 
with the ecumenical spirit throughout 
his religious career. His vigorous work 
in bringing together men in groups of 
all faiths, creeds, and races has been 
exemplary. The honors which have been 
conferred upon him during his long and 
fruitful career attest to the love and de- 
votion which is shown by everyone in 
our metropolitan area of Cleveland and 
by people from all parts of the country 
and of the world. 
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His honors have included degrees 
from Wilberforce University, Payne 
Theological School, Rio Grande College, 
Monrovia College in Liberia, Allen Uni- 
versity, and Paul Quinn College. He was 
the first rabbi to be honored by these 
colleges. Rabbi Rosenthal was also hon- 
ored by a host of other colleges and par- 
ticularly by Philathea College of Lon- 
don, Ontario, with a degree of Doctor 
of Divinity and was proclaimed a fel- 
low of the college. 

He was the first rabbi appointed chap- 
lain of the Cleveland Fire Department 
and is also an associate chaplain of the 
Jewish War Veterans Post No. 14, for 
which he has received numerous cita- 
tions, 

In 1967 Rabbi Rosenthal was named 
“Veteran of the Year” by the Joint Vet- 
erans Commission of Cuyahoga County. 

He is a member of the Committee on 
Church and State of the Central Con- 
ference of American Rabbis, the Bu- 
reau of Jewish Education, Grand Jury 
Association, Ohio Mental Hygiene Asso- 
ciation, the American Cancer Society; 
he is a member of the Wilberforce Uni- 
versity Foundation and has also served 
as its treasurer. 

Rabbi Rosenthal has served many 
times as an informal ambassador of 
goodwill during his extensive travels 
throughout the world. It has been be- 
cause of his perseverance in developing 
knowledge of world problems that he 
has been able to return to our com- 
munity and lecture on the problems of 
developing nations and interpret for 
the people of our community the prob- 
lems and progress of the State of Israel. 

I wish to extend congratulations and 
best wishes to Rabbi and Mrs. Rudolph 
Rosenthal and their family on this im- 
portant occasion of his 35th anniver- 
sary of service. 

It is our hope that we are lucky 
enough to enjoy the friendship and 
continued service of Rabbi and Mrs. 
Rosenthal for many years to come in 
our community and in our Nation. May 
God bless them both. 


Textile Industry 
HON. PAUL J. FANNIN 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 30, 1968 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, earlier 
this month, the American Textile Manu- 
facturers Institute, the central trade as- 
sociation for our basic textile industry, 
held its annual convention in Phoenix. 
We in Arizona are proud of the fact that 
our State was selected as the site for the 
first meeting ATMI has ever held west 
of the Mississippi. 

Although people generally think of the 
textile industry as being located in New 
England or the Southeast, the people 
living in the Western States have close 
economic ties with the industry which 
weaves, spins, and finishes the $19 billion 
worth of textile products manufactured 
annually in this country. 

Arizona grows some of the finest cot- 
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ton in the world, a crop worth as much 
as $150 million in recent years. There 
are about 3,500 Arizona cotton farmers 
and another 15,000 Arizonians employed 
in cotton processing and distribution. In 
addition, Arizona ranks 13th among all 
our States in wool production. Arizona 
has a large stake in the textile industry, 
and the textile industry has a large stake 
in Arizona. 

In his address to the 950 people attend- 
ing the convention, Mr. Frederick B. 
Dent, president of ATMI, pointed out 
that much of the rest of the country also 
has an economic interest in the well- 
being of the textile industry. 

Mr. Dent said that every State except 
Hawaii produces wool for the textile in- 
dustry; that 19 States grow cotton; 22 
have manmade fiber producing plants; 
and 42 have textile plants. 

Because Mr. Dent did such an excel- 
lent job of explaining why all Americans 
have a vital stake in the textile industry, 
I ask unanimous consent to have a por- 
tion of his remarks inserted in the Rec- 
orD, at this point. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Ir ANYONE SHOULD ASR 
(Remarks by Frederick B. Dent, president at 
the 19th annual meeting of American 

Textile Manufacturers Institute, Phoenix, 

Ariz.—April 3, 1968) 

Since enthusiasm and growth have be- 
come the hallmarks of our industry, it is only 
fitting that we have chosen Arizona as the 
site of our Annual Meeting. 

Look at the record this state is compiling. 
In the last twenty years the population has 
grown 250%, personal income 600%, retail 
sales 500%, agricultural income 300% and 
manufacturing output 1,500%. It leads all 
other states in growth of manufacturing em- 
ployment and bank deposits and is second 
in growth of non-agricultural employment 
and population. 

They are converting arid desert lands to 
an industrial oasis where machinery manu- 
facturing including electrical products is the 
greatest single employer of manufacturing 
personnel, followed by ordnance aircraft and 
parts, and where more people are moving 
into the area for reason of employment than 
any other. 

Aside from the state’s vigor, however, 
ATMI had an even more compelling reason 
for coming to Arizona this year. 

All too often people think of the textile 
industry’s scope as being limited to only a 
part of the country. We are considered his- 
torically an eastern industry, and the heavy 
proportion of our manufacturing facilities 
are located in the southeast. But the eco- 
nomic influence of our industry extends far 
beyond the eastern seaboard. 

In fact, the industry, or its suppliers, or 
its leading customer, the apparel industry, 
can be found in literally every state in the 
Union. In one way or another, we can find 
links to textiles in Arizona and in New 
Mexico just as readily as we find them in 
South Carolina or Georgia. 

For instance, in Arizona the number one 
cash crop is cotton, pumping as much as 
$150 million into the state’s economy in re- 
cent years . . . Arizona is our country’s fifth 
ranking cotton producing state, and one of 
only four which produces the lush, long 
American-Egyptian cotton. Much of this is 
grown right here in Maricopa County. 

It is the 18th ranking wool producing 
state, growing more than 314 million pounds 
each year. 
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There are some 150 apparel plants in Ari- 
zona, employing approximately 5,000 persons. 
There are about 3,500 cotton farmers and 
their families, and more than 15,000 who are 
employed in cotton processing and distribu- 
tion. Textiles have a large stake in Arizona, 
and Arizona has a large stake in textiles. 

But Arizona is by no means unique in this 
respect. For instance, we purchase wool in 
New Mexico, Colorado, Utah, Montana, Wyo- 
ming and Nevada worth more than $37 mil- 
lion annually ... There are 457 apparel 
plants in these states ranging from 21 in 
Nevada to 215 in Colorado. 

The sale of cotton and wool pumps about 
$300 million a year into the economy of 
California, and there are more than 10,000 
textile employees and 60,000 apparel em- 
ployees in that state. 

Every state in the country, except Hawaii, 
produces wool for the textile industry; 19 
states grow cotton; 22 have man-made fiber 
producing plants; 42 have textile plants. The 
apparel industry has nearly 25,000 plants 
located in every state of the Union. They 
range from a top of 12,082 in New York to 
only one in Alaska. 

If anyone should ask you who is involved 
in textiles, tell them: 

The men and women working on 243,000 
sheep ranches and 500,000 cotton farms who 
receive more than $1 billion 200 million each 
year from the sale of their products to the 
textile industry. 

The 950,000 men and women employed in 
our textile plants who share in an annual 
payroll of $444 billion. 

The 1,390,000 employees of the U.S. apparel 
industry whose payroll exceeds $5 billion per 
year. 

The 90,000 employees of the man-made 
fiber industry, splitting a payroll of nearly 
$650 million, 

The construction workers and machinery 
manufacturers who will find an $860 million 
market in textile industry this year. 

The hundreds of thousands employed in 
the paper industry who annually supply tex- 
tiles with $240 million worth of their prod- 
ucts. 

The truckers who enjoy a $100 million 
textile hauling market. 

The power and fuel producers who rely on 
textiles for a $420 million market. 

Even the corn farmers of Iowa and Indiana 
whose product goes into $31 million worth 
of starch consumed by the textile industry 
each year. 

If anyone should ask you, tell them that 
each year the textile-apparel complex spends 
approximately $30 billion for the products 
and services of other industries, and that 
about 15 million persons are relying on this 
complex, directly or indirectly, for a liveli- 
hood, 

If anyone should ask who is involved in 
textiles, tell them what I have told you. Tell 
them that the textile-fiber-apparel complex 
is the largest employer of labor in the 
United States. 

While you are telling them this, you might 
add that our Army, Navy, Air Force, Marine 
Corps and Coast Guard have a stake in tex- 
tiles, too. The textile industry supplies an 
average of 200 yards of cloth for every man 
and woman in uniform. In all, some 25,000 
textile items from socks to bullet-proof vests 
are used by the military. 

Foreign nations also have a fat stake in 
U.S. textiles. They have applied American 
technological developments such as wash- 
and-wear, durable press, soil release, wash- 
able wools—to name but a few, and shipped 
them back into our home market. An ex- 
ample of American research dollars helping 
to stimulate competition. 

Not long ago, I heard about a young man 
fresh out of medical school who was treating 
his first patient. The patient described all his 
symptoms, and the young doctor tried to 
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diagnose what was wrong. But he failed. 
His knowledge was too limited. He even went 
to a big city medical library and looked at all 
the books, but he still could not figure it out. 
Finally, he went back to the patient, and 
asked, “Sir, have you ever had this problem 
before?“ 

The patient replied, “Why, yes.” 

“Well,” said the doctor, “you have got it 
again.” 

Of course, we do not have the low wage im- 
port problem again; we have had it all along. 

The cause has been a promiscuous foreign 
trade policy which has encouraged foreign- 
made textile products to come into this coun- 
try in ever increasing volume. For example, 
during January 1968 the latest month for 
which statistics are available, the volume of 
textile imports reached the highest monthly 
level in history, virtually 144 square yard for 
each American man, woman and child during 
that one month alone.. . Furthermore, this 
level is 103% of the comparable month four 
years ago in 1964 which also happens to be 
the first year for which we have records in- 
cluding totals for cotton, man-made fiber 
and woolen products. 

This import disease affects a broad cross- 
section of occupations in not only the textile 
industry, but all those industries which sup- 
ply and serve textiles. 

Unlike the young doctor in the story, how- 
ever, we are quite familiar with this disease. 
President Kennedy diagnosed it in 1961, and 
recommended a 7-Point Program to cure it. 
Unfortunately, it has only been partially 
carried out. 

In the last year, more than 250 Senators 
and Representatives have endorsed two bills 
prescribing International agreements which 
will hold imports of textile products to rea- 
sonable levels, and at the same time allow 
foreign producers a rightful share in our 
market and its growth. 

In an impressive vote, one of these bills 
was approved recently by the Senate. Its 
action was a giant step along the road to 
recovery. It is our fervent hope that the 
rest of Congress will give this Legislation 
the consideration it deserves, and some- 
thing will be done before the patient winds 
up a basket case, 

Through inaction the textile industry 
could die of “infectious importitis’. And, 
ironically enough, its shroud might be 
labeled “MADE ABROAD”. 

Once before in the past, Congress acted to 
relieve inequitable governmental burdens 
placed on the textile industry. 

In 1964, the two-price cotton system was 
shelved. It had been in force 8 years and 
had come about as a result of a governmental 
program to reduce cotton surplus, and to 
build overseas market. 

We will not soon forget the effect this 
system had, not only on the textile indus- 
try, but cotton agriculture. Mills were forced 
to cut consumption of cotton. 

Adding to the injury of both the cotton 
farmer and the industry was the fact that 
the two-price system made it much easier 
for foreign manufacturers to sell in our 
own textile market. Cotton textile imports 
rose dramatically, boosted by cheap raw ma- 
terials and cheap labor. 

Last year our consumption of cotton in- 
creased one million bales above the level of 
1963, the last two-price year. 

As you know, the Legislation which brought 
back the one-price system, comes up for re- 
newal next year. It was naturally heartening 
to hear the President’s farm message in 
February urging its permanent enactment 
this year. 

We urge the maintenance of a one-price 
cotton system. In fact a return to a two- 
price system would be viewed by the textile 
industry as a clear signal from the raw cotton 
industry and the government that they are 
no longer interested in expanding, or even 
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preserving domestic consumption of raw 
cotton. 

Today we have considered some of the 
problems of the textile industry which must 
soon be corrected. We have reviewed some of 
the vast numbers of people who are depend- 
ing on a solution to these problems. 

But we must consider more than just 
America’s involvement in textiles; we must 
consider the textile industry’s involvement in 
America, Our concerns transcend the prob- 
lems peculiar to our industry and focus as 
well on the problems affecting our nation. 
This industry can point with pride to areas 
in which it has made significant contribu- 
tions toward the riddance of these problems. 

It can show how it has complied not only 
with the letter but with the spirit of civil 
rights legislation in offering employment to 
qualified applicants without discrimination. 
It can show how it has spent and committed 
millions of dollars to combat pollution of 
our rivers and streams. It can show how it 
has spent millions more on scholarship pro- 
grams; grants-in-aid and donations to insti- 
tutions of higher learning to improve the 
level of education in its communities. 

It can show it has recognized the needs 
and wishes of consumers by providing them 
with variety and quality at reasonable prices. 

To these extents we are involved, but the 
burden is upon us to become even more in- 
volved. Our society is in ferment. Its very 
roots are threatened. The country is calling 
for dedicated leadership on a much more 
expanded base in order to restore traditional 
values and redirect national energies for 
growth and progress, 

This is an election year. If we want good 
government, we must work for good gov- 
ernment. We must give time, effort and 
money to those candidates who stand for 
good government. 

We must exert our influence as leaders in 
our communities and companies to end the 
era of permissiveness that began in the 
1930’s .. . An era in which proper discipline 
has escaped from the family, from our so- 
ciety, from our economy and our nation 
An era wherein national morality has waned 
seriously. 

American business is the heartbeat that 
has always pushed our society and its citi- 
zens on to higher goals and achieve- 
ments . American business leadership has 
already ushered in this era of participation 
to assist in solving national problems. We 
must continue this. 

Involvement, imagination, alertness and 
dedication are what is needed not just in 
Washington, but throughout the land. These 
are the true meanings of democracy which 
have been lost sight of in recent years. 

As Theodore Roosevelt said: 

“The credit belongs to the man who is 
actually in the arena, whose face is marred 
by dust and sweat and blood; who strives 
valiantly; who errs and comes short again 
and again; who knows the great enthu- 
siasms, the great devotions; who spends him- 
self in a worthy cause; who at the best, 
knows in the end the triumph of high 
achievements; and, who, at the worst, if he 
fails, at least fails while bearing greatly.” 

We must communicate the urgency of the 
situation to our employees, associates and 
stockholders. 

An aroused America with dedicated leader- 
ship in every community, with its eyes on 
the future—rather than on Washington— 
and its feet planted on traditional values 
will see that the problems of education, of 
employment and decay can be solved, that 
we can tax ourselves when confidence in 
expenditures has been restored. 

Abraham Lincoln once said: 

“When the people rise in a mass, in behalf 
of the liberties of the country, truly it may 
be said that nothing can prevail against 
them.” 

Thank you. 
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The Winner of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars’ Theme Contest in Rhode Island 


HON. FERNAND J. ST GERMAIN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 30, 1968 


Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, each 
year the voice of democracy contest is 
conducted by the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States and its ladies 
auxiliary at which time some 35,000 
school students participate for prizes 
which includes a $5,000 scholarship. 

The theme of this year’s contest was, 
“Freedom’s Challenge,” and the winner 
from the State of Rhode Island was Miss 
Judith Snyder, of 277 Middle Highway, 
Barrington, R.I. 

I believe that Miss Snyder’s remarks 
are worthy of the attention of my col- 
leagues. Therefore, at this time, Mr. 
Speaker, with unanimous consent, I in- 
sert into the Recorp the full text of Miss 
Snyder’s eloquent theme: 

FREEDOM’s CHALLENGE 


To live or to exist, to prosper or to survive, 
to feel or to endure, to be recognized or to 
be trampled. This is the challenge which 
faces each and every individual—the chal- 
lenge of freedom versus oppression. 

As we walk along the winding path of life, 
we are sure to find many obstacles; but if 
this path leads to freedom and fulfillment, to 
liberty and justice, then we can endure. Our 
path of life is well trod and firmly estab- 
lished; but on its boundaries, and sometimes 
even blocking its way, we can see the twigs 
and branches of opposition. These are the 
hate groups, the extremists, the criminals, 
detractors, and subversives. These are the 
rocks and stones of poverty, ignorance, physi- 
cal and moral cripples, and enemies from 
without. Yet somehow these obstacles are 
constantly being dealt with, and through the 
tangled mesh of branches on all sides of this 
path shines the light of freedom. With this 
light, we, as Americans and free individuals, 
are filled with the conviction that our na- 
tion is worth every sacrifice that we may be 
called upon to make. 

The United States, a nation which has 
grown out of a wilderness; a nation which 
has never forgotten her flaming heritage— 
the heritage of a united people. The patriots, 
statesmen, and citizens of our country have 
never forsaken their ideals or convictions, 
They have striven for the fulfillment of the 
American dream and the dream of all free 
peoples everywhere—to have a united world 
and not just a United States. 

Yet we are the fortunate ones. We have 
the privilege to live life as free individuals, 
to make our own decisions and to reap the 
benefits from our democratic society. But 
what about those who cannot bypass the 
obstacles on the winding path? What about 
those whose path is so narrow and so tangled 
that they are trapped and at a standstill? 
Their obstacles are not mere twigs or 
branches but whole forests—The Berlin Wall, 
the Iron Curtain, the barricades of oppres- 
sion. It is our responsibility to see that the 
maze of doubt and hopelessness is removed 
from this path. Though it may take cen- 
turies to cut down the forest of oppression, 
we need not sit idle. For the torch of free- 
dom continues to shine, and this shining 
light can penetrate even the blackest mesh. 

We must never yield to the oppressors, 
we must never allow the obstacles to our 
path of life to mount up, to block our way, 
or to force us to step even for a moment 
off to the sidelines. For there we will be- 
come mired in the mud and will slowly 
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sink, helpless and unheard, into the swamp 
of oppression, We issue to all the plea for 
peace and the pledge of freedom. We pose 
@ challenge to those nations whose torch 
of freedom has long since been extinguished 
and buried. We, of the United States of 
America, stand firm in our belief that we 
are a nation never to be excelled and never 
to be equalled. 

The woods are lovely, dark and deep, but 
we have promises to keep, and miles to go 
before we sleep, and miles to go before we 
sleep.” 

So spoke Robert Frost and so, too, must 
we speak. For freedom is of the people, by 
the people, and for the people, and without 
the people it cannot stand. We must never 
forsake it, never mistrust it, and always be- 
lieve in it; for without it, we are nothing 
more than a pebble on that infinite path of 
life. This is our country, our heritage, and 
our conviction, and let no force dare deprive 
us of it. 

This, yes this, my fellow Americans, is 
freedom’s challenge. 


PNRA in Eastern Europe 
HON. WALTER F. MONDALE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 30, 1968 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, changes 
are following one upon the other in East- 
ern Europe. In Rumania, Czechoslovakia, 
and Poland protests of several kinds have 
drawn the attention of the world to the 
clear efforts at greater independence 
from Russia and better relationships with 
the West. 

West European nations and England 
are taking advantage of these changes to 
increase their exports. Their benefit from 
the lack of American competition is a 
loss to our exports felt by American busi- 
nessmen and by our balance-of-pay- 
ments position. 

A London Times editorial and news ar- 
ticle describe the East-West trade oppor- 
tunities as they are seen in Britain. I ask 
unanimous consent that an editorial 
published in the London Times of March 
23, 1968, and a news article entitled 
“Communist ‘Thaw’ Could Transform 
World Trade” published in the London 
Times of Monday, April 1, 1968, be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the London Times, Mar. 23, 1968] 
TIME FoR BUSINESSMEN To PusH EASTWARDS 

As a trading nation Britain can only suc- 
ceed by pushing at doors, whether they are 
ajar or, seemingly, firmly shut against her. 
It is high time a firm shove was given to the 
door leading to the Eastern block. President 
de Gaulle is already doing what he can to 
pick the lock. 

British trade can be expanded slowly and 
painfully along the traditional channels to 
Europe, the Commonwealth, the developing 
nations and the United States. Nowhere in 
dealings with these countries are opportu- 
nities likely to appear for a new British trade 
bonanza. 

On the other hand the Eastern block is 
there, a fruit ready for the plucking. The 
first Western nations to enter into concerted 
multilateral trading arrangements on a sub- 
stantial and regular basis with the East will 
be able to boast the greatest leap forward 
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in international trading in all the post-war 
years. 

Last year Britain’s imports from Russia 
were worth £123m. Exports to Russia of £63m. 
nowhere near redressed the balance. Imports 
from Poland were worth £56m, against £48m. 
exports; imports from east Germany £12m. 
compared with £13m. exports; imports from 
Hungary £9m. against £12m. exports; imports 
from Rumania £25m. against £9m. exports; 
and imports from Czechoslovakia £20m. com- 
pared with exports of £13m. This is small 
business between big countries; furthermore, 
the balance of trade is decidely against 
Britain. 

Britain admittedly has been working 
harder than most other Western nations in 
the East block market recently. The massive 
Polyspinners deal with Russia for chemicals 
and textile plants was directed in its finan- 
cial aspects by the Export Credits Guarantee 
Department so astutely that Britain found 
herself a pacemaker for this kind of business 
between East and West. 

What is needed now is real nerve in British 
Government and industrial circles to push 
that door to the East wide open. The time 
is propitious. Recent events in east Europe 
have all pointed towards new opportunities 
arising there for the business managers to 
enjoy much greater freedom in their trading 
with the West. The latest example is the 
statement by Jaromir Balcar, the vice- 
president of the Czechoslovak Chamber of 
Commerce, who has been leading an indus- 
trial delegation to Britain, that his country 
is looking towards full convertibility for 
the Czechoslovak Crown. 

That has great significance for East-West 
trade. Even the most energetic British ex- 
porters to the East share serious doubts 
about ever managing really big business 
while the East-block currencies remain non- 
convertible and trade is constrained by the 
tram-lines of a series of bilateral agreements. 
But the Czechoslovak proposition opens up 
a new vista of multilateral trading in the 
widest possible sense across all Europe and 
into Russia as well. 

Already the methods of trading between 
East and West have discarded much of their 
former formality. The monolithic state trad- 
ing organizations of the East block have 
been effectively superseded by managers 
working to the profit motive once again 
and thus anxious to keep their trading ar- 
rangements in their own hands. Given freer 
currency arrangements suitable for multi- 
lateral trading, these new men of the East 
and British businessmen can together look 
towards trading horizons so wide that, as yet, 
they are still dreams. 

[From the London Times, Apr. 1, 1968] 
MICHAEL SHANKS SEES A BREAKTHROUGH IN 

EASTERN EUROPE: COMMUNIST “THAW” 

COULD TRANSFORM WORLD TRADE 


Two spectres haunt the capitalist world 
today—the threat of a world monetary break- 
down and the danger of a world trading re- 
cession. But, from an unlikely and hitherto 
little-noticed quarter, relief may be at hand. 
Capitalism may be about to get a substantial 
fillip from Communist east Europe. 

Much has been written in recent months 
about the “thaw” in eastern Europe, now 
reaching such a remarkable culmination in 
Czechoslovakia. There has been a good deal 
of academic discussion about the problems of 
applying incentives, a free price mechanism 
and the profit motive to a fully-planned 
economy—and more recently there has been 
much interest in the west in the political and 
cultural aspects of the struggle for reform 
in these countries. 

But there has been very little considera- 
tion what all this might mean for the future 
of world trade and investment. Yet I believe 
these consequences could be profound and 
beneficial. 
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Much of postwar economic history can be 
explained in terms of 10-year time-lags. The 
mass consumer spending revolution, which 
reached the United States in the late forties 
and western Europe in the late fifties, has 
now in the late sixties begun to reach eastern 
Europe (including the Soviet Union). These 
countries are therefore poised on the brink 
of the great upsurge in consumer spending 
and living standards, the breakthrough to 
affluence, which has transformed western 
Europe and Japan in the last decade, 

If history repeats itself, therefore, eastern 
Europe could provide something of the same 
kind of expansionary impetus to the world 
economy that the west European “miracles” 
have already done—and at the same time 
provide a substantial new market for western 
capital and consumer goods which could at 
least help to offset the reduction in world 
purchasing power if the Anglo-Saxon nations 
succeed in ending their payments deficits. 

Is this a real prospect, or a pipe dream? 
Certainly until a few years ago it looked as 
if political forces in the Communist world 
would prevent the natural process of evolu- 
tion taking place. 

But in all countries in the Soviet bloc, the 
strains of operating a controlled economy 
with the ending of scarcities and a widening 
range of consumer choice have been posing 
increasing problems—just as in Britain at 
the beginning of the fifties. The result was 
a growing misallocation of resources and a 
slowing-down in the rate of expansion 
through inadequate market orientation, seen 
at its worst in Czechoslovakia. 

The eastern European countries have faced 
a second economic problem, too, which has 
grown increasingly irksome and with which 
we in Britain should have some sympathy. 
These countries desperately need the op- 
portunities and the disciplines of a common 
market, This need applies particularly to the 
more advanced countries which cannot ex- 
ploit the economies of large-scale produc- 
tion within the limits of their comparatively 
small home markets. 

The only country in the group to which 
this limitation does not apply is the U.S.S.R. 

Unless the Czechs, Hungarians, east Ger- 
mans and Poles can find some way of estab- 
lishing more specialized economies geared to 
international markets they are in danger of 
missing out on a whole range of modern in- 
dustries from cars to computers. 

The Communist authorities have not been 
blind to the dangers of autarky and the ad- 
vantages of specialization, and they have 
tried to solve the problem by integrat- 
ing the national plants of the countries 
concerned through Comecon. This has 
worked reasonably well for commodities 
and basic materials, but very badly for manu- 
factures. 

The reason is that under the Comecon sys- 
tem agreements to concentrate production 
in a single member-country are political 
decisions between governments and not a 
function of competition and market forces. 
No government has been willing except in 
special conditions to relinquish claims to a 
potentially important industrial activity— 
least of all those in a relatively under-devel- 
oped condition and therefore most anxious to 
build up their industrial base. 

The failure of Comecon, compared with 
the success of the west European Common 
Market, has incidentally rather alarming im- 
plications for the mooted European Tech- 
nological Community, 

For as Jean-Jacques Servan-Schreiber 
points out in Le Défi Americain, Europe can- 
not establish a viable technological rivalry to 
the United States simply by removing ob- 
stacles to internal trade d la Treaty of Rome. 
What will be needed is definite governmental 
agreements to concentrate research, devel- 
opment and production for a European-wide 
market in particular locations and countries, 
If Comecon is any guide, this will be a very 
slow and frustrating exercise. 
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For these reasons, partly internal, partly 
external, the postwar political-economic sys- 
tem of the east European countries has 
reached a dead end. In their efforts to find a 
way out of the maze, different countries have 
followed different routes. The Polish attempt 
to give priority to political and cultural 
relaxation has run on to the rocks because 
the country’s leaders could not deliver the 
economic goods. 

The Czechs, following a more Marxist logic, 
have given primacy to economic liberaliza- 
tion, and in doing so have demonstrated 
that to be effective economic reform must 
lead to political changes, if only because the 
existing politically appointed cadre of in- 
dustrial managers lack the competence to 
operate a commercially oriented economy. 
In the planned economies of eastern Europe 
a change from sellers’ to buyers’ market, 
from production to marketing orientation, 
has explosive political implications. It in- 
volves a managerial revolution and in these 
countries political and industrial manage- 
ments are inextricably intertwined. 

Where the Czechs have led, it looks as if 
the Hungarians and then the Poles must 
follow—and what then will happen to iso- 
lated east Germany? One of the first con- 
sequences is likely to be a liberalization of 
foreign trade relations and the evolution of 
a common market in some form between at 
least the more advanced east European na- 
tions perhaps including Yugoslavia. At the 
same time there will almost certainly be a 
marked increase in trade in consumer goods 
with the west. General de Gaulle’s vision of 
a Europe united “from the Atlantic to the 
Urals” will have moved at least one step 
nearer to reality. 

This, at any rate, is the direction in which 
market forces are pressing. There is a huge 
unsatisfied demand for western consumer 
goods, capital and know-how in eastern Eu- 
rope. If the political barriers are removed, as 
now seems increasingly likely, the only re- 
maining question—and it is a very big one— 
is whether the Communist countries will be 
able to pay for the imports they need. 

This may be less of a problem than appears 
at first sight. Certainly these countries’ 
shortage of foreign exchange today is acute. 
But if political confidence can be established 
they should be quite attractive outlets for 
capital investment. In almost every case 
they have very well-developed infrastruc- 
tures and intelligent and well-educated 
labour forces with a strong technological 
element. 

They should, in short, be good investments 
for western capital. Their need for outside 
capital is very apparent to these countries. 
There has been a sharp increase in recent 
years in know-how agreements and turn- 
key contracts (in Russia as much as in the 
smaller countries), culminating in plans for 
the establishment of complete assembly 
plants as in the Fiat and Renault agree- 
ments. Moreover, Czechoslovakia has let it 
be known that she is considering applying 
for readmission to the International Mone- 
tary Fund and for an international govern- 
mental loan. The prospect is intriguing. Will 
an IMF. team of Chicago-educated econ- 
omists descent on Prague to vet the Five- 
Year Plan of a Czech Minister of Finance for 
capitalist orthodoxy? Well, stranger things 
have happened in recent years. 

There seems at least a reasonable chance, 
in fact, that during the next few years we 
shall see a major increase in western exports 
to, and investment in, eastern Europe—and 
this ss will probably extend also to the 
Soviet Union itself. This will not only pro- 
vide a welcome stimulus to world economic 
development; it should also help to reduce 
international political tension, at least in 
the community of white peoples. 

The caveat is crucial. If the forces of eco- 
nomic change and technology are reducing 
the gap between the white nations, Commu- 
nist and non-Communist, they are, I fear, 
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widening the gap between these nations and 
the non-white, non-industrialized countries, 
Communist and non-Communist alike, The 
“North-South” divide is widening as a re- 
sult of these forces. 

Modern technology is increasingly pro- 
viding manufactured substitutes for the 
traditional commodity exports of the de- 
veloping countries and the rapid produc- 
tivity increases in western farming (likely 
soon to be reproduced in the Communist 
countries, with the belated spread of fer- 
tilizers and the retreat from collectivization) 
is making inroads into the other traditional 
field of developing country exports. 

In short, the traditional pattern of world 
trade is breaking down and we need to re- 
place it with a new one in which the de- 
veloping nations are enabled to export manu- 
factured goods. Is there any sign of this 
happening? The dreary and apparently fruit- 
less proceedings of the U.N. Conference on 
Trade and Development in New Delhi give 
little ground for optimism. 


Murphy's Invitation to Violence 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 30, 1968 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, Patrick 
Murphy’s statement that he would “re- 
sign” if he were instructed to order 
Washington, D.C., officers to shoot loot- 
ers and arsonists in a riot should incense 
all Americans to demand his immediate 
ouster. He now constitutes a symbol of 
public unsafety. 

First, he publicly gives notice that he 
is a quitter and will surrender to the 
criminal forces under fire. 

Second, he already admits his complic- 
ity in the great loss of life and damage 
because of personal lack of courage and 
leadership to carry out his sworn duties 
to maintain law and order. 

Third, he is notifying every citizen in 
the District and the Nation that he will 
perform no differently in any future at- 
tack on our Nation’s Capital. 

Fourth, he has just given the green 
light to every disloyal extremist, crimi- 
nal, and Communist to take over Wash- 
ington, D.C.; that all the next wave of 
looters and rioters need to avoid arrest 
is to be able to outrun the officers and 
escape the fury of the already outraged 
citizenry. 

The American people can no longer 
sit idly by trusting leadership which tele- 
graphs the surrender code. 

We must get the cowards and weak- 
lings off the front lines. It is time to put 
Americans in charge. 

Our citizens and our police are entitled 
to full unbridled, unprejudiced leader- 
ship. All who profess conscientious ob- 
jection, morality, and permit their per- 
sonal whims to control their duty and 
responsibility must resign or be relieved 
as unfit when they threaten our secur- 
ity. At a crucial time like this we need 
law-enforcement officers—not informa- 
tion and tour agents. 

Our leadership must be told that our 
police force, like our military forces in 
South Vietnam, must counteract vio- 
lence and violent movements with coun- 
terviolence. 
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We have tried the pacifists’ dream of 
persuasive talk and deterrent method 
and it has been proven wrong for 22 
years. 

In South Vietnam, we were curtailed 
because of the pacifist personal prejudice 
of McNamara. His ineptness cost the 
lives of 20,000 of our finest boys and 
over 100,000 casualties thus far. 

Right now, Patrick Murphy, at the 
helm of our District Police, is a threat 
to our peace and security. He must go. 

I include his statement from the April 
26 Evening Star and other articles, as 
well as a report from the Connecticut 
Avenue Association: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, Apr. 26, 
1968] 


MurPHY: “I’p Quit, Nor SHOOT” 
(By Robert G. Kaiser) 


Patrick V. Murphy, Washington’s director 
of public safety, said yesterday that if he 
were instructed to order his police force to 
shoot looters and aronists in a riot, “I would 
resign.” 

Murphy made his comment to the Down- 
town Jaycees in answer to a question. He 
also said he thought Mayor Daley regretted 
his “shoot-to-kill” remarks after he made 
them. 

Murphy also told the Jaycees that there 
Was some evidence of organized activity by 
rioters here. “We do not have strong evidence 
of organization,” he said. “That is not the 
same thing as saying there was no organi- 
zation .. . I suspect there is some orga- 
nization.” 

Informed sources revealed yesterday that 
Federal and local officials are working closely 
together to prepare for the campaign next 
month. City officials also are cooperating 
with representatives of the Army and the 
Justice Department to coordinate their ac- 
counts of what happened in the riot here. 

The District government will soon release 
its report on the riot. The Justice Department 
is reportedly preparing its own report on 
the Federal presence here during the riot. 

A similar document on the Federal role 
in Detroit’s riot last year was referred to 
often by officials contending with the dis- 
orders here. 

Mayor Walter E. Washington and Murphy 
met with Attorney General Ramsey Clark, 
Gen. Ralph E. Haines Jr., deputy chief of 
staff of the Army, and other top officials 
Wednesday. They reportedly discussed the 
riot and preparations for the Poor Peoples’ 
Campaign. 

[From the Evening Star, Washington, D.C., 
Apr. 26, 1968] 
No Strronc Data FOUND ON ORGANIZED 
BURNING 

D.C. Public Safety Director Patrick V. 
Murphy said yesterday that police officials “do 
not have strong evidence” of organized burn- 
ing and looting during this month’s rioting 
in the city. 

“That’s not the same thing as saying there 
was no organization,” Murphy told a lunch- 
eon meeting of the Downtown Jaycees at the 
Burlington Hotel. 

“I suspect there is some organization,” 
Murphy said. He said the Police Department 
has had this under intensive investigation 
and that “we do not have strong evidence of 
organization.” 

The director noted that the FBI had been 
unable to find evidence of organization in 
the rioting that struck Detroit and Newark 
last summer. 

Murphy made the statement in response to 
a question by a Jaycee about “rumors” of 
lists fingering shops that purportedly were 
to be hit by rioters. Murphy emphasized that 
false rumors make things “more difficult” for 
police. 
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Murphy also said that if he were ordered 
to shoot to kill or maim arsonists or looters— 
Chicago Mayor Richard J. Daley’s riot solu- 
tion IT would resign” as police commissioner, 

Murphy made this statement in response to 
a question as to how he would have reacted 
to an order from Daley if he were Chicago 
police commissioner. 

Murphy also was asked if the police depart- 
ment would provide better protection in the 
future for businessmen if rioting were to 
break out here again. 

Noting that the department normally has 
fewer than 500 police officers on tle street 
at any one time. Murphy said “this is a free 
society” and not a police state. 


AID THE Press IN MARCH, MURPHY TELLS 
POLICEMEN 

D.C. Public Safety Director Patrick V. 
Murphy yesterday urged the city’s police- 
men to “make every effort” to assist news- 
men in covering the Poor People’s Campaign, 
under guidelines issued by the police de- 
partment earlier this year. 

“The attention of the nation and the en- 
tire world will be focused on W: 
during the coming weeks,” Murphy said. 

“We should consider that the role of the 
press in our free society is to fully inform 
the people of the events taking place in their 
Nations Capital.” 

The guidelines on department policies on 
release of information to the news media 
were issued in a general order by Police 
Chief John B. Layton earlier this year and 
have been “fully endorsed” by Murphy. 

Murphy said that in view of the expected 
influx of additional newsmen into the city to 
cover the campaign, he has instructed police 
to honor all bona fide press credentials. These 
include credentials issued by officials of oth- 
er jurisdictions as well as the cards issued 
to local newsmen by the Metropolitan Police 
Department. 

The public safety director also announced 
that a special press room to accommodate 
newsmen covering the Poor Peoples Cam- 
paign would be opened tomorrow in Room 
6054 of Police headquarters, located in the 
Municipal Center at 300 Indiana Ave. NW. 
Newsmen will be assisted by Gilbert Gimble, 
director of public affairs for the department. 

In Laytons general order, the department 
reaffirmed a policy that it “is to engage in 
a positive program to furnish newspapers, 
radio, television and other news media with 
timely information pertaining to department 
matters.” 

The guidelines call for release of current 
information without partiality or delay which 
would favor any news agency. They seek the 
cooperation of the press in abiding by a 
“reasonable request” by police officials. 

The order authorizes members of the de- 
partment to release at the scene of incidents 
the names of individuals involved; descrip- 
tions, ages and addresses; factual data on 
incidents and any added information which 
would aid in the investigation of an inci- 
dent. 

It prohibits release of any information in 
rare instances when the law enforcement 
process or fair administration of justice 
could be hampered by premature disclosure. 

The order specifically prohibits release ot 
arrest record information, personal opinions 
about suspects, admissions or confessions, or 
information which would promote publicity 
for the persons releasing the data. 

The guidelines instruct department mem- 
bers to take no action to discourage or en- 
courage the media photographing or filming 
a person in custody. Photographs of suspects 
or policemen may be released only by order 
of top officials of the department. 

Other information open to news media in- 
cludes arrest books, complaint files, records 
of lost, missing or stolen property and per- 
sonnel records of members of the department. 

The order instructs police officials in com- 
mand of details at the scenes of special events 
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or emergencies to make reasonable efforts to 
provide information to the press. 

It says each detail commander should 
make himself reasonably accessible to the 
press or designate a subordinate official to 
act as his press liaison officer. 


House PANEL Max PROBE CAUSE OF 
RIOTING HERE 


(By Robert K. Walsh) 


The House Committee on Un-American 
Activities might try to determine whether 
subversive groups helped to start, encourage 
or take part in the recent civil disorders here, 
Chairman Edwin E. Willis, D-La., says. 

As the committee resumed hearings yes- 
terday on possible Communist or other sub- 
versive operations in rioting in America’s 
cities during the last two years, Willis said: 
“We might look into the Washington riots.” 

But he emphasized that no decision has 
been made and that he did not know whether 
the committee eventually would conduct 
such an investigation, 

Staff studies and a series of committee 
hearings during the last four months have 
centered on troubles in Los Angeles, De- 
troit and New York City. Yesterday's ses- 
sion dealt with Newark. 

Capt. Charles E. Kinney of the Newark 
Police Department gave the committee 
much detailed information and records of 
individuals and organizations he said were 
active in Newark for several years prior to 
rioting there last summer. 

In his preliminary testimony, he did not 
accuse any specific person or organization 
of having stirred up the Newark riots or of 
having been among the leaders during the 
disturbances. But in his testimony, he cited 
groups such as Students for a Democratic 
Society and militants such as Thomas E. 
Hayden, whom he described as “the white 
Stokely.” 

He said many of them were identified with 
left-wing or Communist-front organizations 
for several years. 

Much of the material provided by Kinney 
was published previously in New York and 
New Jersey newspapers as a result of police 
and other investigations immediately after 
the Newark troubles. 

Rep. Albert W. Watson, R-S. C., complained 
that few if any of the names of individuals 
or groups listed by Kinney were even men- 
tioned or discussed in the report of the Na- 
tional Advisory Commission on Civil Dis- 
orders. 

Watson also said he was particularly inter- 
ested in Kinney’s testimony that several of 
the individuals or groups got a strong foot- 
hold in recent years by “infiltrating and 
seizing control” of some parts of the anti- 
poverty program in Newark. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, 
Apr. 26, 1968] 
Cost or Riot To Crry May ToP $5 MILLION 
(By Peter Milius) 

Washington's riot cost the city government 
between $5 million and $6 million in over- 
time, extra services and lost tax revenue, 
Deputy Mayor Thomas W. Fletcher estimated 
yesterday. 

Pletcher, who disclosed the figure during a 
House District Committee hearing on the 
city’s $38 million fiscal 1969 revenue bill, 
emphasized that the riot estimates are pre- 
liminary. “That’s the very worst it could be,” 
he said. 

The 90-minute hearing switched from the 
subject of revenue to the riot several times. 
At its end, Chairman John L. McMiillan 
(D-S.C.) told Mayor Walter E. Washington 
that he hoped the Committee could come up 
with a money measure that will meet the 
city’s needs. 

At the same time, he cautioned that the 
Committee may make some changes in the 
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tax and Federal payment package that the 
city has proposed. He did not elaborate. 

Fletcher said the city’s current estimate is 
that the riot will cost it $1.7 million in tax 
revenue this fiscal year, and about $1 mil- 
lion in the fiscal year beginning July 1. 

About $1 million of this will probably be 
in lost sales and excise taxes, he said, due to 
commercial disruption. Most of the rest will 
be in reduced property taxes, as a result of 
fire and other damage. 

The riot’s more direct cost, in overtime and 
extra services, will run about $3 million, he 
said later. The government has not yet fig- 
ured out how to make up this cost. 

McMillan and Rep. B. F. Sisk (D-Calif.) 
both raised the issue of police restraint dur- 
ing the riot. When outnumbered in the early 
hours of the disturbance, police sometimes 
let looters get away rather than risk gunplay, 
possible bloodshed and escalation of the dis- 
order. 

The Chairman, noting that the revenue bill 
would raise city income, general sales and 
other minor taxes, noted that it is hard to 
explain to businessmen “paying more taxes 
and not getting protection.” 

Sisk recalled that the Committee ques- 
tioned Public Safety Director Patrick V. 
Murphy at some length at a February hear- 
ing, and got assurances that the city was 
prepared for a disturbance. 

Some people “felt let down” after the riot, 
Sisk said. “He (Murphy) didn’t live up to 
to his billing.” 

Sisk also raised the possibility that next 
month’s Poor People’s Campaign could bring 
further loss of business and tax revenue, “It 
seems to me we could find ourselves sub- 
stantially short,” he said. 

The Mayor acknowledged that “the matter 
of stabilizing not just business but our whole 
community is not an easy one,” but sug- 
gested that the city is recovering. 

Both McMillan and Sisk tempered their re- 
marks with praise for the Mayor. The Chair- 
man said he was “sure no man has worried 
more or tried harder to correct (the dis- 
locations of the last few weeks) than Mayor 
Washington,” 

Kenneth C. Back, acting director of the 
Department of General Administration, told 
the Committee that the revenue bill would 
“bring District tax rates and burdens more 
into line with those in the nearby Maryland 
and Virginia jurisdictions,” but would not 
“unduly burden District residents nor seri- 
ously jeopardize the competitive position of 
the District.” 


[From the Connecticut Avenue Association] 
ORDER FROM THE WHITE Hovuse—‘“Don’tT 
SHOOT LOOTERS” 

On Friday, April 5, when negro rioters, 
looters, plunderers, and arsonists ran free to 
perpetrate havoc in downtown Washington, 
this interviewer spoke with four District of 
Columbia police officers. Three of them 
(high-ranking officers) were sufficiently well 
Known to accept pledges that identities 
would remain undisclosed. The fourth, a pri- 
vate patrolman, indicated “I don’t really 
care if you use my name”, because he said 
he had already made plans to leave the force. 

In , the following is, in part, in- 
formation elicited from the four conversa- 
tions: 


DISTRICT POLICE WERE TOLD TO AVOID MAKING 
ARRESTS 

Looters were told to be ignored—umless 
they were white! 

Orders had come in briefings—sometimes 
with Safety Director Patrick Murphy present. 

On Friday afternoon, police radio carried 
a message that President Johnson had per- 
sonally requested avoiding a brush with 
negro rioters “whenever possible”, 

PATRICK MURPHY TO POLICE: “BE SCARCE” 

Since his taking office, at the appointment 
of President Johnson, Safety Director Mur- 
phy has repeatedly let it be known that the 
White House wanted uniformed police to be 
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inconspicuous in the event of negro upris- 
ings. Be scarce” was the way instructions 
came down, 


“DON’T SHOOT LOOTERS”—“DON’T USE 
BILLIES” 

Patrolmen on the beat, in every precinct 
in Washington were told not to use their 
guns in any manner to prevent looting, arson, 
or damaging of property. They were in- 
structed to employ their night-sticks only 
in cases of dire need for self defense, 


“STUPID TO DO BUSINESS IN WASHINGTON” 


Quote from one of the officers interviewed: 
“The inference from the new police control is 
that anybody stupid enough to operate a 
business in Washington deserves to have his 
place looted and burned.” 

While the President issued his permissive 
orders from the White House, a woman of 
great courage issued a “shoot” order to the 
police of Prince Georges County, Maryland. 
Commissioner chairman, Gladys Spellman 
observed: “You can't fight violence with non- 
violence.” 

On January 17, 1968, told members of The 
Connecticut Avenue Association, in response 
to the question “What good will a college 
education do the policeman who has a bank 
robber at gun point?” 

Mr. Murpny. “It will help him understand 
why the man is holding up the bank.” 

We know we need a change... radical 
and drastic from the top down. 


Wilderness Problems 


HON. GEORGE McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 30, 1968 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I 
have enjoyed reading a splendid piece 
of interpretive reporting by Sid Moody, 
an Associated Press newsfeature writer, 
on our effort to create a wilderness re- 
serve in the Nation. 

Since proposals for 20 or more addi- 
tional wilderness areas are coming be- 
fore us this year, I believe the article 
will interest Members of Congress as an 
objective evaluation of the problems in- 
volved and the merit of preserving wil- 
derness. 

Our progress in creating a wilderness 
system is a great satisfaction to me, for 
it was my privilege to introduce one of 
the first wilderness proposals in the 
House of Representatives in 1957, when 
the movement was initiated in Congress. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Moody’s article be printed in the Ex- 
tensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WILDERNESS: A Key TO SURVIVAL? 
(By Sid Moody) 

In the beginning was the land, all there 
would be, then and forever: mountain and 
meadow, forest and prairie. 

Man came later. 

The Dust Bowl of the 1930s; the clawed 
scars of strip mines in the Kentucky hills of 
yesterday and right now; scummed rivers 
lethal to life; man has done it all. 

Voices have been heard before; keep 
America’s air fresh, her streams pure, her 
cities clean. Now there are those that warn: 
save the wilderness while some remains, 

They argue for reasons of aesthetics, for 
traditional reasons of conservation. And for 
a newer one: that the virgin willderness may 
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some day be man’s ultimate chance for his 
own survival, 

Some facts: 

The land and water area of the 50 states 
totals 2.3 billion acres. 

Of this, about 10 per cent remains as time 
has made it. The rest: cities, farms, high- 
ways, reservoirs, factories. 

From this 10 per cent the United States 
will set aside large areas of wilderness, This 
was decided by the Wilderness Act of 1964. 

But pivotal questions have not been de- 
cided: how much wilderness is enough: for 
aesthetics, for conservation, for, perhaps, 
survival? And what, to be sure, is a wilder- 
ness? 

The act defines wilderness as “an area 
where earth and its community of life are 
untrammeled by man, where man himself is 
a visitor who does not remain.” 

The major land holders of the United 
States are the Bureau of Land Management, 
452 million acres, about two-fifths of the na- 
tion, the Forest Service, 186.3 million acres, 
two-fifths of the nation’s forests, the Fish 
and Wildlife Service, 28.5 million acres, and 
the Park Service, 27.5 million acres. The 
lands of the latter three agencies will be 
sites of the proposed wilderness areas. 

The Forest Service, which allows multiple 
use of its lands including mining, grazing 
and logging, has, nonetheless, set aside 15 
million acres as wilderness and primitive 
areas in a program begun in 1924. 

By the act, however, these lands will have 
to be restudied as well as proposals of the 
other agencies and receive congressional 
approval, 

The Forest Service has studied wilderness 
areas totalling 1.9 million acres so far and 
has designated one million to be presented 
to Congress. The Park Service is studying 57 
areas ranging in size from 5,000 acres, the 
minimum under the act, to 100,000 acres, in- 
cluding such national parks as Isle Royale 
in Lake Superior and Lassen in California. 
Fish and Wildlife is considering about 90 
refuges ranging from the huge 1.8 million- 
acre Kenai Moose Range in Alaska to the 
5,900-acres Great Swamp refuge in New 
Jersey. 

Last month President Johnson sent Con- 
gress the first actual proposals for official 
designation: 24 areas in 13 states totaling 
almost one million acres. 

Making a capital “W” wilderness out of a 
wilderness, is, however, a thorny business. 
The Forest Service has proposed a 142,000- 
acre San Rafael Wilderness in the Los Padres 
National Forest in California. The Wilderness 
Society, a conservationist group that treads 
more softly but as determinedly as the Sierra 
Club through the nation’s forests, claims the 
wilderness should include several thousand 
additional acres the Forest Service insists is 
vital for fire control. 

The Park Service, too, has difficulties with 
its friends and foes, There are those, even in 
the department, who feel, stridently, that 
national parks should remain as primitive as 
possible, Few roads, Few lodges. None of the 
mob scenes that descend on Yosemite on 
summer weekends, littering the valley with 
trailers, beer cans and film wrappers. 

Yet national park attendance, 130 million 
in 1966, rises about 10 per cent yearly. 

What should be the over-all policy of the 
Park Service which welcomes many thousands 
to its Washington Monument and tens, if 
that, to the summit of its Mt. McKinley? 

It tries to strike a mean of the greatest 
good for the greatest number—without im- 
pairing the virginity of the park, But does 
that mean all trails should be blacktopped, 
as some are, to keep the tourists off the 
greenery? Should Yellowstone’s bears be be- 
hind bars looking out, or should the people 
be, looking in? 

Fish and Wildlife would like to create a 
Wilderness in Michigan in a refuge that is 
the nesting ground for the Kirtland Warbler. 
But to provide optimum nesting character- 
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istics for the little bird, the area must in- 
tentionally be burned over periodically. 
Which contradicts the definition of a wilder- 
ness under the act. What to do? 

Surely, said a Forest Service planner, to 
the average man in the street a drive down 
the Blue Ridge Parkway in Virginia may be 
as much wilderness as he will ever see. Or ever 
want to. 

“But at the same time there is a deep per- 
sonal comfort to almost every one knowing 
that somewhere out there is a rugged land 
that is hard to get to but is there, unspoiled. 
Maybe some day he’ll go, maybe not, but it’s 
there.” 

“Man is a part of nature,” said Interior 
Secretary Stewart Udall. “He needs Great 
Swamps and Yellowstones and Alaskas. They 
are his tie to the earth. The more we build 
a pressure cooker society, the more we need 
the wilderness as an escape valve.” 

“Maybe 50 years from now we'll be thanked 
more for what we didn’t build than what we 
did,” said an aide. 

Suppose at some future day man finds he 
has tipped the balance of nature too far. 
Suppose he finds that he needs the seed, the 
animal, the unadulterated genetic resources 
that are the bases of his evolution? And sup- 
pose they are gone, or hopelessly distorted? 

Then, indeed, may he cry ah wilderness. 

It is to prevent the possibility of such a 
dead end that a growing number of conserva- 
tionists are looking to the wilderness as a 
gene “bank.” If, for some reason, man needs 
a bighorn sheep or a sequoia or the delicate 
harmony of a forest acre, it will be there, 
in the wilderness. 


Plea for Flood Control and Reclamation 
HON. B. F. SISK 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 30, 1968 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, this week the 
people of California will appear before 
the Public Works Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Appropriations to plead 
their cause for flood control and recla- 
mation. To some of the cynical critics of 
the Congress, and to some of the more 
ardent advocates of a number of the 
various programs designed to help the 
poor, reclamation and flood control seem 
likely places in which to apply the econ- 
omy ax. 

I well recognize the need for paring. 
The administration has already cut far 
more deeply into reclamation and flood 
control than I would have them do. How- 
ever, aS we approach our deliberations 
on this subject in this most crisis- 
stricken year, I would urge the members 
to keep one thought in mind. 

There is no magic source of funds with 
which to pay for programs for the poor. 
Every dime that goes into the programs 
for the poor must come from the tax- 
payers of the United States—just as do 
the funds that go into our public works 
projects. If income from Federal taxes 
dwindles, it automatically follows that 
the programs to help the poor—along 
with all of our other domestic programs— 
must be cut back. Even deficit financing 
has its limitations, a fact of which we 
are all painfully aware. 

Although a great many of us are prone 
to give Government bureaus and public 
officials much of the credit for the 
growth and strength of our country, the 
fact of the matter is that our strength 
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depends upon the productive capacity of 
our people, for without the ability to 
produce, we have little to offer either 
ourselves or the world. 

For this reason, as we approach our 
deliberations on the public works appro- 
priations, it seems to me that we must 
view public works not solely as a drain 
upon the Federal Treasury but also as an 
important factor in our country’s pro- 
duction capability, and hence as a source 
of taxes to enable us to carry on the 
humanitarian programs which I deem 
so necessary. 

Last month it was my privilege to be 
present for the dedication of the San 
Luis project in my district. As many of 
you know, I made San Luis almost a full- 
time job around here for a long time 
until we got it authorized, so this project 
is near and dear to my heart. At the ded- 
ication of San Luis, the Secretary of 
the Interior made some remarks which I 
feel demonstrate the important relation- 
ship between our public works program 
and our country’s productive capacity. 

The Secretary pointed out: 

This project will result in an increase in 
the production of about 128 million dollars 
a year in food products for our Nation’s 
dinner tables. 


As a result of the increased farm ac- 
tivity, an additional 4,500 full-time 
farmworkers will be hired at an average 
annual salary of $5,000. In addition, con- 
tract farming operators will hire the 
equivalent of another 4,900 year-round 
workers. Wages paid for this farm labor— 
both permanently employed and con- 
tractor employed—will total about $77 
million a year. 

Local processors of this new produc- 
tion will hire about 10,200 full-time em- 
ployees and pay them $51 million a year 
in wages. Another $52 million will be 
spent on processing supplies, which 
make the economic effect of the new 
project felt all across the country, and 
another $34 million will go into miscel- 
laneous expenditures. 

None of these factors, Mr. Speaker, 
touches on the obvious direct benefit of 
these projects, which is the creation of 
additional public works jobs which our 
country desperately needs at this time. 
At one time in the construction of the 
San Luis project, one major contractor 
was paying $35,000 a day in wages, which 
is not an insignificant payroll in the area 
which suffers persistent unemployment 
problems. 

Mr. Speaker, the San Luis division of 
the Central Valley project is in the pro- 
posed Federal budget for approximately 
$30.5 million, barely half of what the 
California Water Commission felt justi- 
fied and recommended to the Bureau of 
the Budget last September. The com- 
mission, after due deliberation, recom- 
mends $42.8 million, an increase of about 
40 percent above the budget figure but 
still substantially below what the people 
of our district and the State commission 
feel is needed. I heartily concur in this 
recommendation and I would urge my 
colleagues to consider three factors in 
weighing the question of how much to 
appropriate for the Westlands Water 
District distributing system. 

First of all, even now the construction 
is falling considerably behind the time- 
table proposed when the project was au- 
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thorized and this is causing losses to 
people in the area who had planned their 
operations on the basis of the earlier 
timetables. 

Second, every year of delay runs the 
cost up due to inflationary factors. 

Third, every year of delay further post- 
pones the day when the repayments to 
the U.S. Treasury begin. As you know, 
the repayment of the cost of the distribu- 
tion system does not start until the dis- 
tribution system is completed. 

I also urge, Mr. Speaker, that the com- 
mittee give it approval to the proposal 
of the Westlands Water District to ad- 
vance to the Bureau of Reclamation the 
sum of from $5 million to $7 million to be 
used in furtherance of the construction 
of its distribution system. 

In this connection, I would stress the 
importance of the committee indicating 
its approval of this proposal in advance 
of the report on the public works ap- 
propriation program as a whole. The rea- 
son for this, of course, is that every day 
of delay diminishes the benefit to accrue 
to the United States and to Westlands 
from the advance of these funds. I would 
also earnestly request that the Congress 
not reduce the Westlands appropriation 
in the face of the willingness of the dis- 
trict to advance these funds. The con- 
struction is so far behind now that 
nothing should be done to impede further 
progress. 

There is additional factor in one part 
of the San Luis appropriation—the por- 
tion relating to the Pleasant Valley 
Canal and pumping plant. For many 
years the city of Coalinga was unique 
among cities in that there were three 
water faucets at every sink instead of 
two—one for drinking water and two 
for hot and cold nondrinking water. The 
reason for this is that the water pumped 
from the underground was so bad it 
could not be used for cooking and drink- 
ing, and drinking water had to be 
brought to the city in tank cars and run 
through a separate water system. 

Subsequently, the city of Coalinga built. 
one of the first municipal desalinization 
plants in the world. 

Another plant was subsequently built 
and the capacity of both of these plants 
has now been exceeded. 

Coalinga, in addition to having a prob- 
lem providing enough water for its do- 
mestic needs, also faced a major eco- 
nomic problem in the continued deple- 
tion of the oil fields upon which its 
economy depends. One possible way of 
substantially extending the life of the 
oil fields, and thus sustaining the econ- 
omy of Coalinga for many years to come, 
was to institute a secondary recovery pro- 
gram under which steam would be in- 
jected into the oil fields. 

But to do this, additional supplies of 
water are needed, and a new municipal 
water system is necessary. Under the 
Economic Development Act, the city of 
Coalinga was allowed a grant of $2.7 
million, contingent on matching by the 
local people. A few months ago, the peo- 
ple of Coalinga overwhelmingly bonded 
themselves—by a majority of more than 
90 percent—for the $2.7 million local 
matching money. 

They are now proceeding apace with 
their domestic water supply program, but 
everything is contingent upon the de~ 
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livery of additional sources of water 
through the Pleasant Valley unit of the 
San Luis project. For this purpose the 
Bureau of Reclamation’s budget for next 
year includes $7,070,000. It is my earnest 
hope that the committee and the Con- 
gress will appropriate these funds. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, I would close by 
pointing out that in carrying out the 
one-man, one-vote mandate of the Su- 
preme Court, the State Legislature of 
California reapportioned the district I 
represent in such a way that after this 
current term, Madera County will not be 
a part of the congressional district I 
have represented since 1955. 

I will leave to my colleague, Hon. 
HaroLD T. JoHnson, the burden of the 
responsibility for pressing the case for 
Madera County for Hidden and Bu- 
chanan Dams in the public works ap- 
propriation. Let me say only that I feel 
that the funds requested in the budget 
are totally inadequate. 

In the cases of Hidden Dam on the 
Fresno River and Buchanan Dam on the 
Chowchilla River, the water agencies in- 
volved have reached agreements with the 
Bureau of Reclamation governing their 
repayment contracts, so there will be no 
question of the local interests’ willing- 
ness to participate in the costs of these 
projects. 

I urge that the Congress increase the 
amount proposed for Hidden Dam from 
$400,000 to $1,800,000, and that an item 
for Buchanan Dam be added to the 
budget in the amount of $1,100,000. 
These two projects should move along 
together, as they have from their in- 
ception, and there should be no further 
delay. 


Riot Aftermath 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 30, 1968 


Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, as I stated earlier, I am includ- 
ing three articles in the Recorp today. 

The first is a letter to the editor which 
appeared in the Washington Post of 
April 29. It is written by a merchant who 
was threatened because of his race, 
looted, denied adequate police protec- 
tion, and forced to surrender the source 
of his livelihood. 

The second is a feature story by a Post 
reporter, entitled “Negro Militants Force 
Immigrant To Close His Grocery Store.” 
It tells how a Jewish refugee from Nazi 
Germany was again subjected to anti- 
Semitism and racism—this time in the 
National Capital of the United States. 

The third article, which appeared in 
the Detroit Jewish News, describes anti- 
Semitism in the District of Columbia 
and asserts that the madness of burning 
and looting here is a part of a plan, not 
accidental. 

The articles, in full, follow: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, 
Apr. 29, 1968] 
CLOSED BUSINESS 

I had a liquor store at 1542 7th st., nw., 

which was badly damaged and looted in the 
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April 5 disorders. Now that the city has 
returned to normal, I had planned to re- 
open on Monday, April 22. Upon arriving at 
my store on Friday morning, April 19, I found 
it had been broken into again, this time 
through a 12-inch brick and cinderblock 
wall. I called the police at 9 a.m., to get some 
assistance in preventing a recurrence of this 
and as of 6:30 p.m., I had not seen or heard 
from a policeman, I am a law-abiding citi- 
zen who pays more than my share of taxes, 
being in the liquor business, and I can’t get 
protection for my life or property. I have 
been threatened numerous times while clean- 
ing up the mess the rioters made of my store. 
Twice they told me, “Don’t bother, Whitey, 
we're gonna burn it anyway,” and “Don’t 
bother, man, it’s gonna be a long, hot sum- 
mer.” 

While cleaning what little merchandise 
there was left in my store, soda, matches, 
cups, bags and approximately 40 cases of 
beer, an inspector from the ABC Board came 
into the store and all the work had to stop 
while he called his boss to see if it was all 
right for us to salvage what little there was 
left. The ABC Board, along with the police, 
have made life miserable for the business- 
man. They (the ABC Board) have made it 
very difficult for the retailer in distress to 
return merchandise to wholesalers for stor- 
age or credit. I am sure the laws are not so 
inflexible as to strangle the businessman and 
help the lawbreaker. Today I closed my doors 
for the last time. 

Davin PHILIP RUDDEN. 

SILVER SPRING. 

NEGRO MILITANTS Force IMMIGRANT To CLOSE 
His Grocery STORE 
(By Claudia Levy) 

When Henry Walczak says he’s living on 
borrowed time, he’s not talking about the 
black militants whose pickets have forced 
him to close his 14th Street market. He is 
thinking instead of Poland and Russia, of 
World War II and the Minsk ghetto. 

“The Germans couldn't kill me,” he says. 
“I was lucky.” 

But at 56, Henry Walczak faces the loss 
of his P & G Market without the faith that 
has kept him on top of his trouble in the 
past. Short, with powerful arms, a ruddy 
Slavic complexion and direct blue eyes, he 
says he was until two weeks ago, “the boss” 
at 3404 14th st. nw. 

When one casual customer, who later 
turned up as a picket for a group called 
“Build Black,” told Walczak we'll chase you 
out—we won’t need you.” Walczak scoffed 
at him. Sundays, the storekeeper said, neigh- 
borhood men who were his friends during 
the week would drink and boast of how he 
was going to be forced to move. 

But he was known to help people out and 
claims that in his five years near the corner 
of 14th and Monroe Streets the small store 
had never suffered a break-in or a holdup. 

“They respected him,” says his wife. She 
is a one-woman Greek chorus to his narra- 
tive, emotional, her eyes worried. She has 
never felt secure in the store and it is her 
husband whom the neighborhood knows 
better. 

The P & G, one of the few white-owned 
businesses on the east side of that block, lost 
its front window, its more valuable stock and 
several machines to the looters earlier this 
month. Walczak feels the presence of tenants 
on the second floor helped save the place 
from being burned. He was able to reopen 
soon after. 

He says after the riots subsided he assured 
several local residents that as long as he was 
there they were not going to starve. 

But two weeks after the trouble broke out, 
his militant customer was back, this time 
with friends, carrying a hand lettered sign 
reading “No more mom and pop stores.” 
Walczak says the man, whom police identify 
as a member of “Build Black” from a few 
doors away, stopped people as they tried to 
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enter the store. Presently, the store was de- 
void of customers. 

The police came, but say the man was only 
picketing and not subject to arrest. Next day, 
the picketer was back, but Walczak had al- 
ready begun to move out, despite an offer 
from the 10th Precinct for round-the-clock 
surveillance. 

“I didn’t have any other choice. I told the 
police ‘your intentions are good, but there’s 
nothing you can do.’” 

He may try to open another store outside 
the District, but his lease has a year to run, 
He will probably start looking for a job, he 
said, just as he did when he immigrated here 
after the war. He has two sons, both students. 

The Walczaks feel their prices were no dif- 
ferent than the other independents, all high- 
ly competitive but unable to match most 
chain store prices. But they say anti-semi- 
tism is a traditional attitude along 14th 
Street. 

“A little kid, three years old,” Mrs. Walczak 
measures the distance off the floor, “she 
comes in and says her mother told her to go 
buy candy at the white Jew store.” 

“I’m not a racist,” says Walczak. “I was 
raised to believe in people. But I’m not com- 
ing back. They told us it’s not over yet.” 


[From the Detroit (Mich.) Jewish News, 
Apr. 26, 1968] 
GRAVE Crisis IN WAKE OF RIOTS: “JEW STORES” 
VICTIMS or ExTREMISTS’ ATTACKS 
(By Milton Friedman) 

WASHINGTON.—Black Power extremists 
have revealed that there is a method in 
the madness of burning and looting. Their 
stated intention is to make so-called ghetto 
areas of the District of Columbia and other 
communities “Judenrein” (free of Jews)— 
an aim of Hitler. 

Fanatics have disrupted meetings in which 
responsible leaders, white and black, sought 
to plan a cooperative reconstruction of the 
inner city. One such meeting, convened by 
D.C. authorities, heard an extremist de- 
nounce white merchants with the public 
charge that “no one puts the touch on the 
black man like the Jews with their 300 per 
cent interest.” A concept of Negro national- 
ism was advanced with implications for 
every city where a Negro ghetto exists. “This 
land will belong to its people ... We can’t 
live with the white man who gyps us... Let 
them go to their suburbs . .. We drove the 
moneylenders out of the temple before and 
we can do it again.” 

At another meeting here, the militants 
took over and actually ordered all white par- 
ticipants out of the room. Advocates of 
“Black ownership” proclaimed that white- 
owned enterprises will be burned “again and 
again and again.” 

Since approximately one-half of the mer- 
cantile and property damage sustained here 
was suffered by Jews, concern is felt by Jew- 
ish businessmen. But an even deeper fear 
pervades the whole spectrum of Jews de- 
voted to integration and human equality. It 
is apprehension lest the government appease 
Black Power segregationists to the extent of 
creating two nations, one white, another 
black. 

Jason Silverman, regional director of the 
Anti-Defamation League, has stated that a 
grave crisis has developed in the wake of 
the riots. It is his view that Jews are dedi- 
cated to an open society based upon integra- 
tion and brotherhood. But black fanatics are 
denouncing the Jew stores” while white ex- 
tremists urge police state measures against 
Negroes. 

The concept of Negroes controlling the 
business life, education, housing, and other 
aspects of ghetto neighborhoods has been ac- 
cepted by the government. The U.S. Small 
Business Administration has announced that 
it will defer “disaster area” loans in D.C, un- 
til long-range plans are made for an inner 
city acceptable to Negroes. A master redevel- 
opment plan is being drafted by one govern- 
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ment-subsidized Negro group, Pride, Inc., 
that would give Negroes control of all busi- 
ness, social and political activities in the area. 
Pride has demanded that disaster loans to 
burned-out merchants be suspended until 
the black control plan is completed. 

Moderate Negro spokesmen, like the Wash- 
ington representative of Dr. Martin Luther 
King’s Southern Christian Leadership Con- 
ference, have avoided all reference to Jews. 
But he tended to explain the burning as a 
blow against “exploitation” and a form of 
“instant debt reduction.” He said there was 
great “anger and venom” among Negroes 
against proprietors of stores that sell appli- 
ances, clothing, jewelry, etc., on credit. 

The “Blackman’s Volunteer Army Libera- 
tion” does not mince words, The enemies of 
the black people are “Zionist Jews,” accord- 
ing to handbills distributed here. 

Not all Negroes go along with such non- 
sense. One Negro businessman told an ex- 
tremist that “You don’t own anything on this 
street but your big mouth.” 

Federal authorities in Washington are 
adopting policies on the ghetto that will be 
reflected nationally. The tendency now ap- 
pears to attempt to cool down the riots by 
accepting the premise that Negroes can de- 
cide the fate of white businessmen who op- 
erate in colored neighborhoods. This trend is 
troubling to advocates of civil rights. They 
see a danger in the increased separation of 
the two races. 


Commission on Health Science and 
Society 


HON. WALTER F. MONDALE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 30, 1968 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, in in- 
troducing my joint resolution for the 
creation of a Commission on Health Sci- 
ence and Society (S.J. Res. 145), I 
stressed that many health science break- 
throughs raised serious legal, philosoph- 
ical, and public policy questions. I dis- 
cussed heart transplants and also out- 
lined my concerns about recent genetic 
discoveries. 

The response of physicians, scientists, 
theologians, and others has been almost 
unanimous in support of the creation of 
the Commission. The reason has been 
clear: These issues are of concern to the 
professional community; and responsible 
members of that community join me in 
thinking it important to have full public 
discussion of the issues before our minds 
are made up for us by default. 

In an article published in the Saturday 
Review of May 4, 1968, a world-famous 
teacher, lecturer, and critic, Joseph Wood 
Krutch, discusses the most fundamental 
question raised by recent DNA discov- 
eries—the nature of existence itself. I 
ask unanimous consent that Dr. Krutch’s 
article, entitled “Is Life Just a Chemical 
Reaction?” be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Is Lire Just A CHEMICAL REACTION? 
(By Joseph Wood Krutch) 

(Norx— DNA has been synthesized, and 
optimists speak of the imminence of crea- 
tion of living organisms in a test tube. Does 
this mean, then, that man is only a piece 
of matter?) 
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Like most laymen, I am quite prepared 
to take on faith the announcement of such 
startling scientific achievements as the syn- 
thesizing of DNA. Some reporters have over- 
stated the accomplishment. The fact that the 
DNA core of a virus has been artificially 
reproduced in a laboratory, for example, does 
not mean that “life has been created in a 
test tube”—-viruses are not living and cannot 
reproduce themselves, but rely for reproduc- 
tion on living cells, which they invade and 
somehow seduce into making more viruses. 
But the purveyors of popular science say 
this is a quibble: The virus is an in-between 
thing, and it is only a question of time un- 
til the synthetic creation of life. 

Sometimes I wish I could be more skeptical 
about such announcements, But the time is 
long past when there seeems any excuse for 
skepticism. We may still have good reason 
to doubt that the benefits of the new dis- 
coverles and inventions will be as unquali- 
fied as we are told they are going to be. 
But that the scientists have done the im- 
probable things it is said they have done 
nearly always turns out to be a fact. In at 
least one important case, the practical dem- 
onstration preceded the explanation, Hiro- 
shima went up in flames before we were asked 
to believe any of the seeming improbabilities 
connected with atomic fission or the pre- 
sumed fact that it had something to do with 
such metaphysical concepts as the impossi- 
bility of determining at the same time both 
the magnitude and position of a subatomic 
particle, 

A century after Bacon explained just how 
and why the future would be in the hands of 
the technicians, it was still possible for the 
literary man to redicule the pretensions of 
the scientists. Jonathan Swift pretended that 
they were engaged in such enterprises as the 
extraction of sunshine from cucumbers—for 
use the next winter. Others proposed a voy- 
age to the moon by goosepower. The “pro- 
jector,” as he was then called, was always 
a figure of fun. He was ridiculed in a whole 
chapter of Gulliver’s Travels and represented 
in Hudibras by a Puritan inventor who not 
only knew all about the moon but was re- 
sponsible for such practical applications of 
science as: 

“A PLANETARY GIN 


“Which rats would run their own heads 
in, 

And come o’purpose to be taken 

Without the expense of cheese or bacon.” 


This last invention seems to anticipate 
our own electric, or perhaps even electronic, 
insect traps. 

Within the memory of persons yet living, 
anyone who professed an interest in mechani- 
cal flight was an obvious crackpot, and the 
satiric poem “Silas Green and his Flying Ma- 
chine” was a favorite Friday afternon rec- 
itation in the schools where pupils of the 
same age now learn to develop highly so- 
phisticated projects to be exhibited at a 
science fair. 

Edward Gibbon said that what he feared 
was not the alleged vices of the priesthood 
but their virtues, and if we now have reason 
sometimes to fear the scientists it is not 
because they can’t do what they threaten to 
do but because they probably can. If there 
really are two cultures, then there is no 
doubt that the one which was dominant 
almost to the end of the last century is now 
completely submerged by the other. 

According to the opinion held by some bio- 
physicists, the most recent researches into 
the chemical nature of DNA and its domi- 
nant role in the processes of living matter 
break down the final barrier between the 
so-called living and the so-called unliving. 
Thus Professor Robert L. Sinsheimer, pro- 
fessor of biophysics at the California Insti- 
tute of Technology, recently stated his con- 
victions at follows: 

“Man becomes ever more surely a part ot 
life, and in the process life has become ever 
more surely an integral part of nature. As 
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we have penetrated the processes of the liv- 
ing cell, as the domains of mystery have re- 
ceded, it becomes ever more clear that ali 
of the properties of life can be understood 
to be simply inherent in the material prop- 
erties of the complex molecules which 
comprise a cell. And thus that seemingly 
qualitative gap—self-evident to the most 
naive—between the living and the nonliving 
has in our time been bridged. Life is but a 
property of matter in a certain state of orga- 
nization, and, given an organization which 
can reproduce itself, then adaptation and 
natural selection and, consequently, evolu- 
tion will be as inevitable a process as is the 
action of the Second Law of Thermodynam- 
16s. ee 

“I do not pretend to understand how to 
bridge the seeming gap between matter and 
conscious sensation; but I suggest that hav- 
ing bridged one seemingly qualitative gap 
will give confidence to those who will bridge 
the next. In time we will come to understand 
the molecular and organizational basis of 
memory and emotion and intellect, and we 
will comprehend the strange spectrum of sen- 
sations and the dimensions of consciousness,” 

This statement was made in October 1966, 
before DNA had been synthesized and be- 
fore the test tube creation of a virus had 
been announced. Professor Sinsheimer was, 
therefore, indulging in prophecy. But these 
prophesies have been partially fulfilled, and 
it may be true, as other distinguished biolo- 
gists have said, that vitalism, at least in its 
classic form, is dead. 

We may, to be sure, raise a few feeble ob- 
jections. When Professor Sinsheimer admits 
that he doesn’t know how the gap between 
matter and conscious sensation can be 
bridged, he is making a pretty important 
admission, and, by his own definition, an 
electron microscopic photograph of some- 
thing that looks like a small chain of beads 
doesn’t quite constitute a second Genesis, 
especially since viruses are known to be in- 
capable of independent reproduction, But 
none of these objections is very strong. What 
the scientist says he has done or is about to 
do I find myself usually somewhat reluc- 
tantly accepting. 

But even if we accept the conclusion that 
there is no longer any reason for doubting 
that a bridge has been built between living 
matter and inanimate matter and that the 
former can be described in physical and 
chemical terms, there still remain unan- 
swered questions. What is far more impor- 
tant is that questionable deductions are 
often made. 

Perhaps the general nature of these un- 
answered questions and dubious deductions 
could be summed up by saying that they all 
come down to a dogmatic “nothing but,” 
which disregards certain realities no less ob- 
vious than those supposed to support it. All 
reality, so it is said, is material. Man is 
nothing but a machine. Life is nothing but 
a chemical reaction. Consciousness is noth- 
ing but an epiphenomenon soon to be ex- 
plained away in physical or chemical terms. 
The fact remains that when it became known 
a generation ago how matter can be trans- 
formed into energy and how atoms seem en- 
dowed with some strange sort of freedom, 
then to say that everything is material and 
mechanical could no longer mean what it 
did when our understanding of matter and 
mechanics was in terms of Newton's billiard- 
ball universe. In fact, to say that everything 
is material does not really mean anything at 
all. 

Yet the layman, even more often perhaps 
than the scientist, does tend to think that it 
still means what it would once have meant, 
including the implied assumption of univer- 
sal predestination. But as Sir James Jeans de- 
clared more than a generation ago, one re- 
sult of the new physics is that “there is now, 
for the first time since Newton, room in the 
universe for something besides predictable 
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forces.” Much more recently, Theodosius 
Dobzhansky has pointed out the evidence 
that both the biological and the more recent 
man-directed evolution include “elements 
that counteract determinism and suggest the 
beginning of freedom.” 

Nevertheless, a recent book by Professor 
Paul Shepard, Man in the Landscape, makes 
a statement typical of many such. Struggling 
with an attempt to define “the living” in 
terms that will enable him to avoid many of 
its most obvious characteristics, he writes: 
“The most satisfactory definitions and de- 
scriptions are in physical and chemical terms 
of events and processes which, occurring in 
a certain harmony, produce what we call 
life“ —or, as Polonius said, “For to define true 
madness, what is’t but to be nothing else 
but mad?” 

Did anyone ever think of his own life 
in such terms? For whom do they con- 
stitute “the most satisfactory definition or 
description”? Not, certainly, for those of 
us who find our lives most satisfactorily— 
i.e.. most meaningfully—described in terms 
of pleasure or pain, interest or boredom, love 
or hate, and all of those other phenomena 
which depend upon that consciousness which 
will remain for us the most important con- 
sequence of being alive, even if it is ulti- 
mately dismissed as nothing but a chemical 
reaction. 

It is not surprising that those devoted 
to the “nothing but” philosophy are so 
anxious to devise a “nothing but” definition 
of consciousness which will enable them 
to get rid of it, since consciousness remains 
the chief stumbling block for those who 
would deny any significance to everything 
which once seemed to establish a discon- 
tinuity between the animate and the in- 
animate. In the past, many, including 
Thomas Henry Huxley, have denied that 
we can reason or will and have insited that 
we only seem to do either, while the wheels 
grind out an inevitable predetermined de- 
cision, But even they found it impossible 
to deny that consciousness exists, and those 
who find this admission embarrassing can 
say only that instead of being the most 
significant phenomenon of the living or- 
ganism it is actually the least significant. 

Dean E. Wooldridge wrote in The New 
York Times of October 4, 1964: 

“If future investigation continues to 
disclose consistent interrelationships be- 
tween the physical conditions of the brain 
and the qualities of consciousness, it is hard 
to see how consciousness can escape ulti- 
mate acceptance as a property of certain 
organizations and states of matter. Then the 
consciousness would be no longer a ques- 
tion of metaphysics but part of the realm 
described by the physical laws of nature. 

“It would be hard to imagine a develop- 
ment of more far-reaching importance to 
science and philosophy. Yet it could come 
as a consequence of the exciting work now 
underway in the laboratories of the brain 
research scientists.” 

With that last paragraph no one is likely 
to disagree, but great dangers are inherent 
in an attempt to think of human beings, 
not in terms of the pleasure and pain, the 
happiness and misery, of which they are 
capable, but only as mechanisms governed 
by what some mechanists call not “con- 
sciousness,” but “secondary feedback! —as it 
is called by, for instance, Karl Deutsch, The 
only way to safeguard against such dangers 
consists not in denying the validity of all 
physical and quasimechanical descriptions of 
the living processes, but in refusing to ac- 
cept the “nothing but” conclusions. 

Fortunately, there are scientists—quite as 
competent and quite as eminent as their 
opponents—who insist upon the inadequa- 
cies of the “nothing but” position. George 
Gaylor Simpson, in American Scholar |Sum- 
mer 1967], quoted an unidentified biophys- 
icist as saying that “the detailed working of 
the living organism is amenable to explora- 
tion by physical and chemical probing and 
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that the properties of living organisms are 
totally comprehensible in chemical terms.” 
Professor Simpson replied that though no 
biologist today could object to the first two 
clauses of this statement, the last confirms 
the diagnosis of monomania. Or, as the Mc- 
Gill biologist N. J. Berrill once put it: “If 
mind and spirit grow out of matter they 
are nonetheless what they have been thought 
to be, It is our conception of matter which 
needs revision.” 

To me it seems that what many regard 
as a dilemma ceases to be such when one 
considers it in connection with the paradoxes 
of modern physics and modern biology. On 
the one hand, biology seems to demonstrate 
that life is one of matter’s potentialities 
rather than something independent of the 
material. On the other hand, modern phys- 
ics has discovered characterists and potenti- 
alities of matter which were previously 
unsuspected and are incompatible with old- 
fashioned materialism. The obvious conclu- 
sion seems to be that the old dualism which 
presupposes two ultimate realities—the ani- 
mate and the inanimate—must be replaced 
by a monism which sees them as two aspects 
of the same single, all-inclusive reality. As 
Julian Huxley has said, “If we take the 
monistic or unitary naturalistic view de- 
manded by evolutionary logic, matter and 
mind cease to appear as separate entities.” 

For this world view there is, of course, 
the nineteenth-century term “monism,” but 
the view itself was stated by Giordano Bruno 
some 400 years ago. In the 1920s Will Durant 
summed up Bruno’s philosophy in the fol- 
lowing words, which make Sir Julian Hux- 
ley’s statement seem almost an echo, though 
Bruno was only making a brilliant guess at 
something for which Huxley finds evidence: 

“All reality is one in substance, one in 
cause, one in origin. . Every particle of 
reality is composed inseparably of the phys- 
ical and the psychic. The object of philos- 
ophy, therefore, is to preserve unity in di- 
versity, mind in matter, and matter in mind; 
to find the synthesis in which opposites and 
contradictions meet and merge; to rise to 
that highest knowledge of the universal unity 
which is the intellectual equivalent of the 
love of God.” 

Of course, Bruno got burned at the stake 
for this and other heresies, but they are not 
of the kind most dangerous today. But if 
vitalism is dead, so, too, is materialism. 


Job Training Is First Step Out of Ghetto 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 30, 1968 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I attach 
herewith an article from the Chicago 
Tribune of Thursday, April 18, 1968, en- 
titled “Job Training Is First Step Out 
of Ghetto,” by Eliot Janeway, consulting 
economist. Mr. Janeway has hit the nail 
on the head in this article both in the 
questions he asks Harold Sanders, retired 
vice president of the Union Oil Co., of 
California, and Mr. Sanders’ answers. 
Job training—next to education—is the 
single one most important factor in get- 
ting people out of ghetto circumstances. 
I am sure my colleagues would be inter- 
ested in reading what has been said by 
Mr. Janeway and also the discussion be- 
tween him and Mr. Sanders. The article 
follows: 

JoB TRAINING Is First STEP OUT OF GHETTO 
(By Eliot Janeway) 

New Tonk, April 17.—Before the assassina- 

tion of Dr. Martin Luther King anyone who 
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suggested that any issue might become more 
troublesome to Americans than Viet Nam 
would have been laughed at. Today, no one 
who talks about anything commands a hear- 
ing unless he begins by assigning priority to 
the turmoil in America’s cities. Neverthe- 
less, the more the problem of the cities and 
of the ghettos in the cities crystalizes as a 
moral and a social problem, the more it 
emerges as an economic and a financial 
challenge. 

No veteran manager of American cor- 
porate financing speaks with greater author- 
ity in America than Harold Sanders, retired 
vice president of the Union Oil Company of 
California. During the years when money 
was a giveway, his financial management 
was the butt of criticism for overborrowing 
at long-term at under 3 per cent—cannily, 
as it turned out—in anticipation of the new 
era of uneconomically high interest rates, 
onerously tight money, and inflating capital 
requirements. Many years ago, as a public 
service, he accepted membership on the 
board of directors of a Negro savings and 
loan association in a neighborhood near the 
Los Angeles tinderbox known as Watts. 

JANEWAY. Has your Broadway Federal Sav- 
ings and Loan been losing savings? 

SANDERS. With 70 per cent of our savers 
being easterners, we could hardly expect not 
to. We have been, and are, losing a lot of 
money to the east. Brokers there are advertis- 
ing that they can put money away at 6%, 
per cent. We don't know exactly where the 
money is going, but it’s being bid away by 
eastern brokers. 

JANEWAY. Do you think that this trend 
may encourage the home loan bank board to 
permit you to raise your rates? 

SANDERS, I hope so. But if we begin to 
pay out 6 or 6% per cent, our loan rates, 
of course, will have to go up correspond- 
ingly—to, say, 8% or 9 per cent. After all, 
today while we're paying only 5 per cent, 
we're having to charge 7.2 per cent, and this 
leaves us with pretty slim pickings. The effect 
of a move up to 8% or 9 per cent for mort- 
gage money would be that our low-income 
savers in this area would be financing the 
buying of plush homes by the rich resi- 
dents of Beverly Hills and other nearby 
high-income areas, It will be an ironical sit- 
uation, with ghetto residents financing their 
upper-crust neighbors, But certainly nobody 
in Watts or in contiguous areas could afford 
the mortgage payments, including insurance 
and taxes, based on such high rates. 

JANEWAY. Have any of the devastated areas 
in Watts been rebuilt? 

SANDERS. There hasn't been much progress, 
mainly because property insurance is so hard 
to get. Without a federal reinsurance pro- 
gram of some kind, it seems unlikely that 
much of anything can be done. The result, 
of course, is a vicious circle: With business 
men unable to get money with which to re- 
build, the people in the community who de- 
pended on these businesses for employment 
are left without jobs. Our savings inflow is 
reduced, which leaves us less able to make 
mortgage loans even to those applicants who 
can qualify for loans, This association was 
established to service this community. Now 
that it’s become a depressed area, however, 
we've been getting some criticism from Wash- 
ington for making loans. But Negroes are 
excellent credit risks, provided they have 
jobs and money. 

JANEWAY. What do you think is the ulti- 
mate answer to the ghetto problem? 

SANDERS. The place to tackle the problem, 
I think, is job training. I would certainly 
favor enactment of a tax incentive measure 
to encourage private businesses to provide 
job training for youngsters—similar to the 
proposal that I understand Sen. Vance Hartke 
D., Ind.] is about to introduce. And I'd 
even go above his proposed 7 per cent cred- 
it—perhaps to 10 per cent. In general, I 
think that all youngsters at the “deprived” 
levels—whether white or black or in be- 
tween—should be encouraged to learn skills 
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and trades. In today’s market, the so-called 
blue collar skills command a premium in 
income. And as these earnings benefits are 
passed on to the next generation, the over- 
all economic level of ghetto residents can’t 
help but rise. It’s too much to expect that 
all these people, talented tho they are, can 
all become doctors and lawyers tomorrow. I 
can't help but doubt the economic practical- 
ity, in face of the present money squeeze, 
of so many youngsters committing themselves 
to liberal arts and junior college courses. The 
training from such courses is useful only for 
jobs in government, which is cutting down, 
or in teaching—as if there were no danger 
that our government-subsidized arts colleges 
may run out of money, too. 


Symposium of the Mexican-American 
Student 


HON. PAUL J. FANNIN 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 30, 1968 


Mr, FANNIN. Mr. President, recently 
a symposium of the Mexican-American 
Student was held at Phoenix College, 
Phoenix, Ariz. Mr. Eugene A. Martin ad- 
dressed the assembled students with a 
most comprehensive presentation on be- 
half of Gov. Jack Williams. 

Mr. Martin’s speech sums up many of 
the ideals and goals for which we in the 
Southwest have been striving as we seek 
to arrive at better and more harmonious 
relations among all our people. 

Mr. President, so that other legislators 
with substantial numbers of constitu- 
ents of Mexican heritage may have the 
opportunity to study Mr. Martin’s re- 
marks, I ask unanimous consent that 
they be printed at this point in the REC- 
orp together with an account of the pro- 
ceedings at the symposium. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


SPEAK OUT 


(Presentation by Eugene A. Martin at the 
Symposium of the Mexican-American Stu- 
dent, Phoenix College, April 19-20, 1968) 


Mr. chairman, ladies and gentlemen, it is 
a great honor for me to be here representing 
the Honorable Governor Williams. I truly re- 
gret, for your sake, that a previous commit- 
ment made it impossible for him to be here 
in person. He would have enjoyed nothing 
better than to have been able to add some of 
his own statements of philosophy and words 
of encouragement to the wonderful things 
which you have already said during the 
course of this symposium. As you may know, 
Governor Williams lived in Sonora, Mexico 
during his childhood days. He learned to 
speak Spanish almost before he learned 
English. He knows and understands 
our culture and folk customs very well. And 
he has asked me to extend to all of you—a 
hearty welcome and congratulations for this 
wonderful effort. 

Dr. Vega, you must be given, in the first 
place, a very special mention of recognition. 
What you have accomplished here, will un- 
doubtedly go down in the annals of Arizona 
history as an important first—a significant 
first—in the area of motivation for self- 
improvement of the new generation of Mexi- 
can Americans. 

Yet, like an old pro—as the coach behind 
a team, as the director of a play, as the 
choreographer, the person who is least promi- 
nent to the public eye—I know that you join 
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Governor Williams, Senator Fannin, Sena- 
tor Goldwater, Mrs. Sarah Folsom, Mayor 
Graham, Senor Victor Pesqueira, and the rest 
of the professional adults, in giving first 
credit and first claim to recognition, to these 
wonderful young speakers who really were 
the ones that made it possible for all the 
rest of us to participate. 

I must say that in the many many con- 
ferences and conventions which I have at- 
tended, I do not believe I ever read or heard 
a theme that was so “apropos” to the issues 
of the day. I can think of nothing which 
is needed more by the Spanish-speaking com- 
munity than “To Speak Out.” 

No media, be it television or radio or the 
newspaper, can do justice to this need, that 
is, as well as when the speaking out is done 
by you, the young people of our generation. 

We are at “the take-off point“, as 
someone has said. We are ready, by every 
reasonable appraisal, to take our place as 
full participating members in the main- 
stream of American society. But as we our- 
selves must be preparing, so are we prepar- 
ing for the generation behind us, and all 
succeeding generations that they too may fol- 
low in our footsteps. 

Our job must be to speak out; to pave the 
way by changing attitudes; to respect the 
rights of others; to be tolerant; to be patient; 
to realize that all cannot be gained in one 
day. Even so, every day will bring new suc- 
cesses even though they may seem small. 

Our job shall be accomplished by speaking 
out because to speak out involves a variety of 
approaches. 

If you should ask “what does ‘to speak out’ 
mean to me?” This is what I would tell you. 

1. First and most important, if you are to 
speak out, is to strive for an education. 
Finish your four years of college. Education 
is speaking out. Your BA degree speaks out 
for you. Even though you will not remind the 
public that you have a college degree, they 
will know; they will have heard. Your suc- 
cesses will speak out for you. Parents will use 
your name to inspire their children, Your 
name itself will speak out as the status sym- 
bol which they need. 

Education will make you a professional. 
Whether you become an accountant or a 
teacher, an engineer or a lawyer,—whatever 
profession you select—that choice becomes a 
loud voice among your peers, your elders, and 
most importantly, the young generation be- 
hind you. 

2. Speaking out does not mean getting on a 
soap-box and shouting at people. Speaking 
out assumes a number of responsibilities: 
You must know yourself and know your sub- 
ject. 

Knowing yourself is the first pre-requisite 
because this leads you to assess your 
strengths and your weaknesses. Knowing 
your strength gives you courage to improve 
on your weaknesses. As you, then, work to 
become a fully integrated individual, your 
perspectives broaden, and you gain an inner 
feeling of self-support; your convictions 
crystalize. Your morale is up; you are sure 
of yourself; and you are ready to expound 
your own convictions with courage. 

Convictions are not opinions. An opinion 
may be an unfounded notion that crosses 
your mind in the spur of the moment. You 
may change your opinion in the light of new 
facts or other influences. But convictions are 
much deeper. They are almost a part of your 
whole character. They are acquired or 
formulated as a part of your whole philoso- 
phy, culture, and customs. 

Unless you were a student of the problems 
of the Mexican-American and were well 
versed in the literature which is available 
about the Mexican-American, I dare say that 
you were not ready to speak with the convic- 
tion of an authority. 

Now, however, after two days you have 
been exposed to a number of concepts and 
propositions. Your mind must now analyze 
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what you have heard, it must chew on ita 
while and digest it. You will weigh some 
things against others. You will decide what 
to accept and what to discard. This is true 
of the suggestions on points of philosophy 
as it is of the suggestions on courses of 
action. Even if these are given to you in the 
form of a resolution, and voted on by a body 
of people, ultimately it must be through the 
medium of your own convictions that you 
will translate these concepts and repeat them 
as you speak out to others. 

But have you learned enough with what 
you have heard here? Is this the total of 
what there is to learn? Or will you accept 
this symposium as a chorus of voices speak- 
ing out to you asking you to prepare; to 
read; to study; to question; to investigate; 
to observe; to dig-in; to rifle through the 
library stacks in search of more detail and 
more knowledge? Unless you accept this as 
a challenge to be well prepared before you 
speak, you may do an injustice to yourself 
and those whom you hope to help. Failing 
to have a full understanding of the problems 
and a large body of resource material behind 
you to support your claims are the best steps 
to failure. 

You will know yourself better if you seek 
information and read what has been written 
about the subject. You must make judg- 
ments on—if what has been written is sub- 
stantially correct or if it is biased and dis- 
torted. Given the body of information which 
has been presented to you here, and assum- 
ing that you are preparing to go forth—to 
speak out—in behalf of the Mexican-Ameri- 
can community, you should raise these ques- 
tions among yourselves: 

What do I know about Mexican culture? 
About Spanish culture? About the influences 
of Greece, Rome, and the Moors in Spain? 
About the influences that affected the 
Spanish language? What happened to the 
Mayan and Aztec cultures? Are they the pre- 
dominant cultures in Mexico today? If not, 
what is the predominant culture of Mexico? 
What is a Mexican? What is a Mexican- 
American? Are they the same? How do they 
differ? Can a Mexican be an American simul. 
taneously? What is our proper name: Mexi- 
can, Mexican-American, Latin-American, 
Spanish-American? What about Mejicano? 
What about the Language? Which is more 
important, English or Spanish? Which should 
we learn first? Does it make a difference? 
What culture do you live in? Is it a Mexican 
culture or American culture? Am I pure 
Spaniard or pure Indian? Or am I a mestizo? 
How far back can I trace my ancestry? on the 
Spanish side? on the Indian side? What 
features of my Mexican culture are of Spanish 
origin? Which are of Indian origin? Am I 
proud to be a Mexican or am I proud to be an 
American? Do I distinguish between pride in 
cultural heritage and family bloodlines, and 
pride in the political allegiance and national 
origin? What is our direction in the United 
States? What is our national purpose? Have 
we formulated any national policy? What are 
our national goals? What about our politics 
Can we be Mexican Democrats or Mexican 
Republicans? Or are we just Democrats and 
Republicans? Why are the preponderance of 
our registered Mexican American voters in 
the Democrat party? Why so few Republi- 
cans? Have you read party philosophies? Do 
you know why we have tended to forget 
Lincoln? Whose philosophy do we accept: 
Jefferson's, Hamilton’s, Jackson's, Roosevelt's, 
Johnson’s? What are our short term goals? 
Our long term goals? Do you believe in inte- 
gration? in assimilation for all races? Is the 
Mexican a race? What does “raza” mean? 
What is the difference between integration 
and assimilation? Why have we not accom- 
plished either of the two more quickly? What 
should be our long term goal, integration or 
assimilation? What about the melting-pot 
theory of American society? How does it affect 
us? Have we blended in? What about a multi- 
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cultural society? What about the Mexican 
war? How did it really come about? Etc., etc., 
etc. There are thousands of questions. Now 
what about you? Are you ready to speak-out? 

My answer is yes? But my point is that the 
more questions you are able to answer, with 
conviction, the better will be your ability to 
speak-out. Know your subject and yourself 
and you shall be ready. 

8. Speaking out, therefore, takes many 
forms: It means reading; it means studying; 
it means writing; it means participation. 
Speaking out means enthusiasm, and cour- 
age and willingness. 

It means being an American. It means 
working hard. earning a living, raising a 
family, paying taxes and griping. Success in 
America means being heard, being taken into 
account. It means competition. All of these 
mean speaking-out. 

But the basis for it all is practice. If you 
practice doing all these things you will 
truly be the voice of the Spanish-speaking 
community. 

We need only to speak—to speak out. Be 
it orally or in print or through our everyday 
deeds. 

We need to build; we must not destroy. 
We must not degrade each other, something 
which we are prone to do, sometimes, We 
must not destroy ourselves by petty jeal- 
ousies, We must not declare a war against 
the society which we are striving to adopt. 
A hostile physical war would be self-defeat- 
ing. 

4. Speaking-out means an awareness, also, 
of the problems about us: Health problems, 
education problems, welfare problems, family 
problems, employment, unemployment, the 
dropout, the truant, housing problems, 
ghetto problems, riots, destruction, hatred, 
violence, civil disobedience. 

An awareness of all these conditions helps 
you to articulate the needs in terms of solu- 
tions or recommendations. It means sitting 
at conference tables discussing the issues 
and negotiating. It means knowing how to 
compromise. It means knowing the American 
way: This means acceptance, participation, 
being in the mainstream. 

5. Speak out, then, loud and clear. Raise 
your voice because you are sure. Know your 
subject; know yourself. 

As I read through your program agenda I 
am impressed with those who have joined 
the ranks of public speakers: Please stand as 
I read your name. Miss Gloria Leyva, (Mr. 
Ross Clemenger), Mr. Rafael Arvizu, Mr. 
Richard Martinez, Miss Maria Alvarez, Mr. 
Salomon Baldenegro. 

You are making your contribution to so- 
ciety early in life. For this early beginning 
you will receive public recognitions soon. 
Public recognitions are the rewards for serv- 
ice to the public. 

When services are rendered with unselfish 
devotion, and when those services excel be- 
yond the ordinary or the mediocre, then pub- 
lic acclaim brings you to the front stage to 
speak out in behalf of the people. 

In effect that is why we have these individ- 
uals whom we now refer to as the digni- 
taries—those who have received public ac- 
claim many times. There was a day not too 
many years ago when these other people were 
asked to stand for the first time and be rec- 
ognized publicly. One day in their life they 
had a first time also. A master of ceremonies 
called out their name: Paul Fannin, Sarah 
Folsom, Barry Goldwater, Arnulfo Trejo, Rob- 
ert Dye, John Nichol, Victor Pesqueira, Mil- 
ton Graham, Jack Williams, Jose Vega. 

After long years of practice these individ- 
uals are now professionals in the field of pub- 
lic speaking—speaking out—as you have be- 
gun to do today. Congratulations, Dr. Vegar, 
for bringing all of these dignitaries together. 

I wish you (the professionals and the neo- 
phytes) and the members of the audience 
success and best wishes in behalf of Gov- 
ernor Williams. 
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The International Financial Crisis 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 30, 1968 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, an article 
in the April issue of Business in Brief, 
a publication of the Chase Manhattan 
Bank, reviews the problems of the dollar 
and shows how close we have come to 
possible collapse of the international 
financial system. 

The March crisis resulted from an 
endless series of deficits in our balance 
of payments, excessive spending at 
home and abroad, and domestic price in- 
flation. According to the bank, it is now 
up to us to restore faith and confidence 
among our major trading partners in 
order to achieve a workable interna- 
tional system. 

Although politically painful, the arti- 
cle notes that we need to reduce overall 
spending, increase income taxes so as to 
close at least half of the prospective Fed- 
eral budget deficit, reconsider the U.S. 
commitments around the world, and 
refuse to take the path of further con- 
trols and restrictions on trade in order to 
alter trends that have been destructive 
of domestic economic stability and that 
have become intolerable to the interna- 
tional community. 

It is time to abandon deficit spending, 
which is acceptable only in a recession, 
and return to a sound fiscal policy. 
Domestic inflation limits our export op- 
portunities and simultaneously tends to 
pull imports into the United States. 
Fiscal restraint should be applied, espe- 
cially now that serious price increases 
are assured in 1968 by recent wage de- 
velopments. 

Under unanimous consent I submit 
this article from Business in Brief in 
the Recorp at this point: 


THE INTERNATIONAL FINANCIAL CRISIS 


Many U.S. tourists abroad on March 15 
had a unique and disturbing experience 
when they tried to change dollars into local 
currencies. Fortunately, the refusal by for- 
eigners to honor the once-mighty dollar was 
temporary. But the mere fact that it hap- 
pened at all shows how far we have moved 
toward possible collapse of the international 
financial system—a system that has served 
the world extremely well. 

It is important to recognize the true source 
of the March international financial crisis. 
It was not the speculators who caused it. 
Their behavior is only an inevitable symptom 
of the basic malady. The continuing difficul- 
ties of the United Kingdom helped to stimu- 
late the speculative fever. But the real source 
of the problem lies in the economic behavior 
of the United States. We have: 

Run a seemingly endless series of deficits 
in our balance of payments. Furthermore, 
correction of this condition has received low 
priority, and attempts to deal with it have 
been superficial; 

Embarked on a series of major spending 
programs at home and abroad, without mak- 
ing provision to pay for them; 

In consequence, begun to experience a 
rate of domestic price inflation that now 
aggravates all of our major economic prob- 
lems and makes their solution more difficult. 

Reestablishment of a viable international 
monetary system requires that firm steps 
be taken to correct all of these conditions. 
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The world has abruptly and very clearly 
made it known that neither halfway meas- 
ures nor promises will be adequate substi- 
tutes for concrete action. 

The recent agreement to terminate sup- 
port for the London gold pool and restrict 
the bulk of remaining monetary gold to 
transactions between central banks was 
probably necessary, in the circumstances. It 
was essential to buy time in some way be- 
cause the United States (and the UK) could 
not solve long-standing economic problems 
over a single weekend. But this was only the 
first big step toward reestablishing order. 
Now the United States must act decisively 
to overcome the current state of disrepair in 
its own financial condition. 

More palliatives—such as further con- 
trols—are not likely to do the job. Controls 
deal only with the surface manifestations of 
basic problems. Unless the source of the trou- 
ble is removed, controls only delay the day 
of reckoning. The recent crisis, which oc- 
curred in spite of the imposition of severe 
controls on U.S. investment abroad, shows 
that the world at large is no longer willing 
to regard such steps as sufficient, 

Faith and confidence among the major 
trading partners are the keys to a workable 
international system. With faith and con- 
fidence, there are probably many systems 
that would function well. Without these es- 
sential qualities, there is no system that will 
work for long. The problem then, is to restore 
faith in the willingness of the United States 
to abide by the rules—in particular to pay its 
way—and to restore confidence in the U.S, 
dollar, 

Restoration of faith and confidence will re- 
quire a series of politically painful but long 
overdue actions by the U.S. government. We 
need: 

A considerable reduction in overall spend- 
ing plans. To be most effective, this will re- 
quire a searching review of the priorities 
that determine spending on various federal 
programs, This is perhaps the toughest as- 
signment because all federal programs ac- 
quire dedicated political constituencies, But 
some programs must be reduced, not only to 
help close the fiscal deficit but also to pro- 
vide funds for necessary new programs to 
deal with domestic problems, such as those 
of our cities. 

An increase in income taxes large enough 
to close at least half the prospective federal 
budget deficit. A temporary 10% surcharge 
would be large enough to accomplish this ob- 
jective, provided substantial progress were 
made on reductions in spending. But further 
escalation in the Far East, or failure to reduce 
less essential spending, could force a larger 
tax increase. In any case, the surcharge ap- 
proach seems best. 

Comprehensive reconsideration of U.S. 
commitments around the world, encompass- 
ing military programs, foreign aid and pri- 
vate spending abroad. It is impossible to 
point to any one aspect of the U.S. balance- 
of-payments deficit and say, “this is the 
culprit.” This is true even for Vietnam, But 
the accumulation of balance-of-payments 
deficits (17 in the past 18 years) proves that 
in total we are spending abroad more than 
we can afford. 

A clearly expressed refusal to take the 
destructive and self-defeating path of fur- 
ther controls and restrictions on trade. 
Blanket attempts to solve our problem by 
import controls would only invite retaliation 
and lead to a downward spiral in world trade. 
Besides, any attempt to make other nations 
pay the price for our own economic misbe- 
havior is hardly appropriate for the richest 
nation on the earth. 

Some of this is painful medicine. But it is, 
after all, long overdue. And it is a necessity 
to alter trends that have been destructive of 
domestic economic stability and that now 
have become intolerable to the rest of the 
international community. 

It is understandably difficult for the ordi- 
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nary U.S. citizen to accept the need to face 
tough fiscal decisions at home because of 
problems with the balance of payments. The 
purely external facts are not so hard to 
grasp. For nearly two decades, we have been 
spending more abroad than we earned. Our 
creditors—chiefily Europeans—are alarmed 
because our short-term liabilities now greatly 
exceed our short-term assets. So we have 
been asked to slow down—to come closer to 
paying our way abroad on a current basis. 
Enough individuals have had the same kind 
of experience with their own creditors for 
the simple analogy to make sense to them. 

But why raise taxes and cut spending? 
What does that have to do with the inter- 
national monetary system? The answer lies 
in domestic price trends and their connec- 
tion with the growing federal deficit. 

Prices have been rising at a rate of about 
3% a year since late 1965. Recently, the pace 
has picked up and further acceleration ap- 
pears inevitable given our present economic 
Policies. 

Not coincidently, federal outlays began to 
rise sharply at about the same time—in late 
1965—increasing by 14.1% in fiscal 1966 and 
17.7% in fiscal 1967. The proposed budget 
calls for further increases of 10.8% in fiscal 
1968 and 6.0% in fiscal 1969. The latter esti- 
mate is clearly optimistic under present 
policies. Vietnam has accounted for less than 
half the increase since 1965. 

Federal revenues have fallen far behind 
federal spending. Without the proposed sur- 
charge, the federal deficit will be about $22 
billion in fiscal 1968 and about the same in 
fiscal 1969—even if there is no further un- 
scheduled escalation in the Far Eastern 
conflict. 

Federal deficits are acceptable during reces- 
sion, or when the economy is consistently 
underusing its resources. But in the circum- 
stances of the past few years, with the skilled 
labor force always close to full employment 
(even during the 1967 mini-recession) the 
only effect of such deficits is economic over- 
heating and hence price inflation. Thus, a 
return to responsible fiscal policy is clearly in 
order even from a purely domestic economic 
point of view. And the foreign holders of dol- 
lars have an equally clear interest in improv- 
ing the trend of U.S. prices. The value of their 
vast holding of dollar assets is eroding at a 
rate of 3%—4% a year, with no end in sight 
unless U.S. budgetary policy is changed. 

Furthermore, our friends abroad can see 
that the rising U.S. price trend is rapidly 
pushing the day when our balance of pay- 
ments can truly balance further into the 
future. Domestic inflation seriously limits 
our export opportunities and simultaneously 
tends to pull imports into the U.S. This 
squeeze has already played a major role in 
cutting our normally big trade surplus almost 
in half in just three years. Excluding exports 
financed by aid, the U.S. actually had a trade 
deficit during the last quarter of 1967. 

There is no set of reasonable policies that 
could abruptly bring the trend of rising prices 
to a halt. A big price increase during 1968 
is virtually assured by recent wage develop- 
ments. But immediate and determined fiscal 
restraint would move the nation a long way 
toward the day when a stable price level 
will once again support sound economic 
growth and a growing, favorable balance of 
trade. 


The Fiscal Crisis 
HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 30, 1968 
Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
Greenville, S.C., News on April 22, 1968, 
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published a knowledgeable editorial on 
the Nation’s fiscal status. Written in 
Washington, D.C., the editorial was 
prompted by the remarks of William Me- 
Chesney Martin, Jr., before the Ameri- 
can Society of Newspaper Editors. 

Mr. Martin, who is Chairman of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System, warned of an impending 
financial crisis if immediate and effective 
steps are not taken: 

It is imperative that the United States 
start paying its bills, or it will suffer a severe 
recession and possible devaluation, which 
means severe and sudden inflation and loss 
of popular buying power. 


We are becoming so used to crisis that 
while one great problem dominates the 
front pages, we are likely to ignore the 
existence of another. Today our Nation 
faces three great problems: the growing 
trend toward violence and disorder in 
our cities, the problem of resisting Com- 
munist expansion in Vietnam and else- 
where, and the fiscal crisis which is 
threatening our already uncertain finan- 
cial stability. 

The financial crisis, while presently 
off the front pages, still deserves our 
careful study and attention. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the editorial, entitled 
“Time Is Running Out on Fiscal Crisis,” 
be printed in the Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TIME Is RUNNING OUT ON FISCAL CRISIS 


WASHINGTON.—William McChesney Martin 
Jr., chairman of the Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System, the nation’s 
central bank, is neither a doom-sayer and 
fear-monger nor a politician. 

He is a deeply concerned man whose dedi- 
cation to his national financial responsibility 
is causing him to tread on some political 
toes. 

When Mr. Martin says, as he has repeatedly 
for several months, that the United States 
is in a dual—domestic and foreign—financial 
crisis and calls for an end to deficit budgets 
at home and to deficits in the balance of 
payments abroad, he admtis he is stepping 
somewhat out of his non-political position. 

But his alarm over the trend, which he says 
could come to the worst in 18 months, forces 
him to do so. 

We quite agree. As he addressed the Amer- 
ican Society of Newspaper Editors and an- 
swered questions for an hour or more, he 
thoroughly documented his case and justified 
the action he has been taking, even the grave 
warning that the nation is in the direst 
financial crisis it has been in since 1931. 

That, some of our readers will recall, was 
the year President Roosevelt closed the banks 
until panic subsided over the forced closing 
by default of one financial institution after 
another. 

Mr. Martin, who is well known in this 
aree, through friendships he made while a 
trainee (he had been the youthful president 
of the New York Stock Exchange) at Camp 
Croft, made several redeeming things clear: 

—He is talking about a financial crisis, not 
a business crisis. He traced the recent history 
of the “gold crisis” and pointed out that 
there have been several; the highly publicized 
one in March was simply a sort of showdown 
among the United States and the other 
monetary powers. 

The difference between now and 1931 is 
that back then there was a business depres- 
sion and deflation (money was scarce) and 
now business is good and there is inflation 
(money is more plentiful but will buy less) 
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and there are more and better ways to cope 
with the situation. 

The crisis exists mainly because of a lack 
of confidence in the value and stability of 
money. Much store is set by federal econo- 
mists on the steady growth of the “Gross 
National Product” as a yardstick for measur- 
ing the economy—and justifying deficits. 
The GNP is the sum total of personal and 
corporate incomes, federal spending, value 
added by manufacturing and a number of 
other factors. 

But the GNP is misleading as a measure 
of sound conditions and healthy growth, 
mainly because of the rising deficits and the 
inflationary tendency. The United States is 
headed for an $800 billion GNP this year, 
but the gains in the GNP are being offset, 
last year and this, by a loss of about 50 per 
cent through price increases. 

Productivity is up only 3 per cent, while 
recent union wage settlements have averaged 
about 6 per cent. This produces automatic 
inflation through price rises. 

Federal budget deficits which, unless 
action is taken, will be running on the order 
of $30 billion annually by next year, with 
interest on the national debt running at 
about $15 billion annually, plus the balance 
of payments deficit, is the primary cause of 
inflation at home and loss of confidence in 
the dollar. 

In all of this, the United States is fol- 
lowing the same path which forced Great 
Britain to devalue its money and suffer the 
consequences. Mr. Martin is said to be the 
first administration official to hold up the 
possibility of devaluating American money. 

But what he says confirms what we have 
been thinking and writing for weeks and 
months—and we have held up the “unthink- 
able thought” of devaluation as a reality. 
The brutal truth is that the United States, 
for so long an envied “creditor nation” has 
become a “debtor nation.” 

What these things amount to, especially 
in international monetary affairs (and the 
domestic economy and the value of the peo- 
ples’ money are directly related to the world 
money market), is that world confidence in 
the ability of the United States to manage 
its financial affairs has been shaken. As the 
necessary action is delayed, that confidence 
is being rapidly eroded still further. 

Mr, Martin puts it this way: “It is im- 
perative that the United States start paying 
its bills, or it will suffer a severe recession 
and possible devaluation, which means severe 
and sudden inflation and loss of popular buy- 
ing power.” 

Mr, Martin says that he has been told by 
the men who manage the world’s central 
banks that the United States must “put its 
house in order” and demonstrate that it can 
manage its financial affairs, or the whole 
world may be forced to a general devaluation 
of money, In that event, the people, espe- 
cially those who are supposed to be helped 
by high domestic federal spending, will suffer. 

All that has been done up to now has been 
mere stopgap measures, temporary props to 
gain time for the United States to reduce 
spending and cut its balance of payments 
deficits. Mr, Martin says many Congressmen 
are mistaken in thinking the increase in in- 
terest rates on borrowed money last week 
will get them off the hook on the tax increase. 

We reiterate our position that substantial 
reductions in spending must precede or ac- 
company any tax increase. We referred above 
to an $800 billion gross national product for 
this year. Federal spending right now is run- 
ning at the rate of nearly one-fourth of that. 

Mr. Martin stated in somewhat different 
words a principle we have been putting as a 
question in connection with this topic. He 
said the United States in this situation is 
facing the supreme test of a democracy 
whether it can collectively accept the re- 
duced federal benefits to establish a trend 
toward a balanced budget and pay its bills 
abroad. 
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Our question has been: 

Can a self-governing people sufficiently 
discipline itself, in the face of temptations 
freedom offers, to accept the responsibilities 
it must bear if it is to survive as a democ- 
racy? 

Mr. Martin, we are glad to note, is opti- 
mistic. He thinks the United States can meet 
the test and, while the hour is late, there is 
still time, 


Ex-Mayor John Grogan Serves Country as 
International Delegate 


HON. DOMINICK V. DANIELS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 30, 1968 


Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most distinguished and versatile citizens 
in the 14th Congressional District of New 
Jersey is the Honorable John J. Grogan, 
president of the Marine & Shipbuilders 
International Union, a member of the 
executive council of the AFL-CIO, county 
clerk of Hudson County, and Democratic 
Party leader in the city of Hoboken where 
he served for many years as mayor. 

Just where Johnny Grogan gets the 
energy to do the things he does is one 
of the great mysteries of northern New 
Jersey. I can think of no one who does 
as many things as well as he does. 

At this time, he is in Teheran repre- 
senting the United States at the Inter- 
national Conference on Human Rights, a 
task he has performed on many occa- 
sions during the last 20 years. 

A recent article published on April 18, 
1968, in the Jersey Journal, a newspaper 
published in my congressional district, 
describes some of the activities of this 
great labor statesman. I call it to the 
attention of all Members of this House. 

The article follows: 


He’s THE News: Ex-Mayor JOHN GROGAN 
Serves COUNTRY AS INTERNATIONAL DELE- 
GATE 


“Our job is to show other peoples we are 
interested in helping, not dominating them.” 

Hoboken’s John J. Grogan, a veteran of 
various world conferences since 1948 as a 
representative of the United States, stated 
that objective remains unchanged. 

Grogan, Hudson County Clerk, president of 
the Marine and Shipbuilding Workers’ Un- 
ion and former mayor of Hoboken, is pre- 
paring to take off Sunday for Teheran, Iran, 
where he will be one of three United States 
delegates to the International Conference on 
Human Rights. He was named by President 
Johnson to attend the conference, which will 
be in session from Monday to May 13 under 
United Nation's sponsorship. 

Grogan will be serving under W, Averill 
Harriman, a U.S. “roving ambassador.” Har- 
riman, chief of the delegation, is an old ac- 
quaintance of Grogan who served under him 
20 years ago at a world conference in London 
and Paris while the Marshall Plan was being 
set up. 

The county clerk has served as a U.S. dele- 
gate under Presidents Truman, Eisenhower, 
Kennedy and Johnson to various world con- 
ferences. In addition to the 1948 meeting, he 
attended the World Labor Conference in 
Geneva in 1954; an economic and labor ses- 
sion in Japan, 1962, and the British Trade 
Union Council, Brighton, England, 1965. 

Ironically, while the labor conference was 
proceeding in Geneva, the conference called 
to end France’s war with the Communist 
Vietnamese in 1954 was also in progress. 
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Grogan observed some of the proceedings at 
the time. 

What impressed him most about President 
Kennedy? 

“He was a real brilliant, down-to-earth 
conversationalist,” Grogan recalled. “He 
made every person he met feel more impor- 
tant than the most influential person in the 
country.” 

Grogan said that President Kennedy had 
a way of conveying his appreciation for any 
service performed for him. The person 
thanked would leave with the belief he per- 
formed a personal favor for the President. 

“That’s true of President Johnson, too,” 
Grogan noted. 

At all international conferences, our dele- 
gates try to present the United States’ posi- 
tion of trying to help rather than dominate 
other countries, he explained. 

Grogan, who has served as a union official, 
an assemblyman (1943-47), Hoboken com- 
missioner (1947-53), the city’s mayor (1953- 
65) and as a member of various federal ad- 
visory commissions, believes most people are 
basically the same. 

“The biggest people you meet are just as 
easy to speak to as the people you meet com- 
ing out of church,” he observed. 

However, he has notified that representa- 
tives of “the free countries speak freely” while 
those from Communist lands are more 
guarded in their conversation and appear 
distant in their attitude. 

Grogan, 54, has traveled far from his native 
Hoboken on several occasions. In circling 
the globe, he has visited the major countries 
of Europe as well as Thailand, India, Israel 
and Jordan. 

As president of the shipbuilders’ union, he 
has taken an active role in fighting Commu- 
nism and totalitarianism here and abroad. 
He has also advocated a strong merchant ma- 
rine and navy. 

A World War II U.S. Army veteran, Grogan 
is married to the former Eileen McNulty, ra- 
dio and television recording star. They have 
two children, James and Patricia, both in 
their 20s. 

He believes there is some hope for a com- 
paratively peaceful world. 


Food-for-Work Amendment to Food-for- 
Peace Act 


HON. GEORGE McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 30, 1968 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I 
have been concerned about the progress 
that is being made in expanding the use 
of American farm commodities to relieve 
hunger and to promote economic devel- 
opment in the poverty areas of the 
world. 

According to estimates of the Presi- 
dent’s Science Advisory Committee, the 
number of persons in the world who 
do not get enough to eat to fill their 
stomachs regularly, has increased by 
some 90 million in the past 10 years, to 
a total of half a billion. The number 
who are malnourished—who may get 
their stomachs filled regularly but with 
food too poor in quality to maintain 
health and growth—is estimated to have 
increased by about 300 million to a total 
of more than a billion and a half. 

Yet the present level of food-for-peace 
shipments is being held down to about 
$1.5 billion annually in total value, a 
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level which was reached in the first year 
of the Kennedy administration. 


FARM PRICES LAG BEHIND 


There is another aspect of the lag in 
food-for-peace shipments that also gives 
me great concern. Farm prices and 
farmers’ incomes have not had the sup- 
port and strengthening that they should. 
The experience of the past 2 years bears 
particularly on this point. Late in 1966, 
and throughout 1967 and up to the pres- 
ent time, unexpectedly large supplies of 
grain in this country and in the world 
have had a depressing effect upon farm 
prices. A moderate increase in the quan- 
tities of food grains exported as food 
for peace would help greatly to main- 
tain more adequate farm price levels. 
More food has been and is now needed, 
yet increased volumes have not been 
offered. American farmers, and the poor 
and hungry in many friendly countries 
around the world. are the losers. 

I recognize, of course, that the cost 
to the U.S. Government of food-for- 
peace shipments is and has been a crit- 
ical obstacle to enlarging this program 
to dimensions that are more in keeping 
with world needs, more in keeping with 
its benefits to the United States, and 
more in keeping with the legitimate ex- 
pectations of our farmers. With increas- 
ing pressure on the Federal budget, the 
present situation appears to signify fur- 
ther restraints upon the volume of food- 
for-peace shipments. The consequences, 
of course, would be continuing hunger 
and economic stagnation for large num- 
bers of people, and continuing weak 
prices for America’s farmers. 

INCREASED FOOD SHIPMENTS PROPOSED 


It was in this setting that a most in- 
teresting proposal has been presented in 
hearings of the Senate and House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry dur- 
ing recent weeks: 

It is proposed that private investors 
could be induced to cover the added 
dollar costs that would be required in 
order to ship greater quantities of food 
for peace. 

This suggestion was offered by Robert 
G. Lewis, until recently an official in the 
Department of Agriculture with respon- 
sibilities for farm programs, Commodity 
Credit Corporation storage, pricing, and 
sales operations, international trade, and 
economic development. Mr. Lewis is now 
a private consultant in Washington. 

The basis for this proposal is really 
quite simple. Under our existing farm 
programs, the Federal Government is 
obligated to pay costs amounting to 60 
percent or more of what it would cost to 
provide additional quantities of food for 
peace, even though the actual commod- 
ities are never produced. The Department 
of Agriculture has estimated that the 
cost of diversion programs is 60 percent 
of what it would cost to export an equiv- 
alent volume of commodities under the 
food-for-peace program. Mr. Lewis’ esti- 
mates indicate that the cost of diversion 
payments amounts to a somewhat larger 
percentage, in some years as high as 75 
or 80 percent and even a full 100 percent 
of what it would cost to have the food 
produced and exported for use in the 
food-for-peace program. 
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WOULD REDUCE FOOD-FOR-PEACE COST 


Whatever the case may be, the problem 
is simply to find some way whereby the 
gap can be closed, some way to cover the 
40 percent or less of the total cost of 
food-for-peace shipments that would be 
added to the budget if food is produced 
and used in that way, as compared to the 
cost of paying farmers to divert cropland 
in order to avoid the production of an 
equivalent volume of the commodities. 

Most food-for-peace commodities are 
sold to the importing countries for local 
currencies which become the property of 
the U.S. Government. In most countries, 
we have all the local currencies that can 
be used for our Government’s expenses 
and so on. 

Mr. Lewis suggests that the U.S Gov- 
ernment sell, at a discount to private 
investors, the additional local currencies 
that would be received for additional 
shipments of food, Only a small per- 
centage of the face value—40 percent at 
the most—would need to be realized in 
order to enable the U.S. Government to 
recover its additional cost of paying to 
export the commodity, as compared to 
paying farmers for not producing equiv- 
alent quantities of the commodities. 

USE RESTRICTED TO PROVIDING JOBS 


The primary object of the food-for- 
peace program should be to provide bet- 
ter nutrition to the hungry people in the 
developing countries. 

This plan would focus more positively 
and more directly upon that objective 
than the existing title I operations. The 
private investors who buy local cur- 
rencies at a discount would be restricted 
to using them primarily for paying wages 
and salaries to people who would be 
otherwise without jobs. 

This would be a true food-for-work 
program. It would create jobs, so that 
people who otherwise would be unem- 
ployed or seriously underemployed could 
buy enough food and clothing for them- 
selves and their families. 

In most of the countries having large 
populations of hungry people, there is an 
almost unlimited need for the kind of 
work that unskilled labor can do—for 
roads, for waterworks, for sanitation 
facilities, for schoolhouses, and the like. 
Materials are available locally almost 
everywhere, materials that are suitable 
for the simple public works projects that 
are the needed first step for economic 
progress to begin. This food-for-work 
plan can bring more of the potential 
abundance of American farms together 
with huge populations of hungry people 
in many corners of the world, in a way 
that will create new wealth, that will 
create the new capital facilities that can 
serve as a foundation for further eco- 
nomic development. 

MONETARY AUTHORITY UPHOLDS PLAN 


Mr. President, I have asked for an ex- 
pert judgment of this plan from the 
Senior Specialist in International Eco- 
nomics of the Legislative Reference 
Service in the Library of Congress. He is 
Dr. Howard S. Piquet, internationally 
recognized as one of the world’s foremost 
monetary and fiscal authorities. 

I now have a reply from Dr. Piquet, 
and I am delighted to report that it is 
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his conclusion that the food-for-work 
plan proposed by Mr. Lewis would serve 
both to reduce the budget cost to the 
United States of its overall farm adjust- 
ment programs, and to improve the 
balance of payments of this country. 

In addition, Dr. Piquet finds that the 
plan would have no adverse effect upon 
the balance of payments of the import- 
ing country, and that if the currencies to 
be transferred under the plan are spent 
as proposed for the purpose of stimulat- 
ing production and economic develop- 
ment, “The effect on the—importing 
country—budget would be favorable.” 

Dr. Piquet notes that the sale of U.S.- 
held foreign currencies at a discount 
might result in creating a system of 
multiple exchange rates. This, he points 
out, would be inconsistent with the prin- 
ciples of the International Monetary 
Fund, of which the United States is a 
member. However, as Dr. Piquet points 
out, “this is a matter of economic for- 
eign policy rather than of budgets and 
the balance of payments.” 

I have discussed this possibility with 
Mr. Lewis, who points out that it should 
not be difficult to administer the pro- 
gram so as to avoid any objection from 
the IMF. The true object is to discount 
the cost of labor in the importing coun- 
try, so as to create more jobs and greater 
food consumption. The monetary trans- 
actions that would be involved are sim- 
ply a means to that end, and not the end 
in and of themselves. The desired result 
is the same as would obtain through the 
use of a combination of grants with cur- 
rency transfers at the normal exchange 
rate, to pay wages and salaries in ap- 
proved types of labor-intensive projects. 
This is comparable to existing foreign 
aid operations which meet with no ob- 
jection from the IMF: In fact, the pro- 
posed program could be operated on this 
basis without serious inconvenience if it 
should become necessary. 

Mr. President, because of the signifi- 
cance of Dr. Piquet’s analysis of this 
proposal, I ask unanimous consent that 
his letter to me be printed in full at the 
conclusion of these remarks. I also ask 
unanimous consent that the statement 
by Mr. Lewis proposing the food-for- 
work provision be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
Washington, D.C., April 12, 1968. 
Senator GEORGE S. MCGOVERN, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR McGoverRN: This letter is 
in reply to yours of March 18 in which you 
ask that I review the proposal of Mr. Robert 
G. Lewis under which the Administration 
would be authorized to enter into agreements 
with importing countries to permit the 
United States to sell, at competitive rates 
part of the local currencies that it receives 
in payment for imports of “food for peace” 
shipments. 

You ask for my judgment with respect to 
the merits of the proposal from the point of 
view of monetary and fiscal policy. Accord- 
ingly, my analysis is confined to these aspects 
and is not addressed to the merits of the 
proposal with respect to world food needs, 
or to what Mr. Lewis refers to as the “cost 
barrier” to increased U.S. food shipments. 
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No consideration is given to the desirability 
of bringing together the world’s two great 
surpluses—hungry people and unmarketable 
farm commodities. To the extent that this 
goal is achieved the effect on the entire 
world economy would be favorable. This is 
not primarily a matter of budgets and bal- 
ance-of-payments deficits. 

Neither do I comment on the fact that 
the sale of U.S.-held foreign currencies at a 
discount might result in creating a system 
of multiple exchange rates, which would be 
inconsistent with the principles of the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund, of which the 
United States is a member, This is a matter of 
economic foreign policy rather than of 
budgets and the balance of payments. 

To the extent that Mr. Lewis’s contention 
is correct, namely, that the sale of foreign 
currencies held by the United States would 
reduce the cost of U.S. farm programs, the 
result on the U.S. budget would be favorable. 

The following analysis considers the prob- 
able effects of proposed local currency sales 
on the domestic budgets of the countries 
concerned and on their balance-of-payments 
positions. First are shown the effects of food 
transfers at the present time, when local 
foreign currencies held by the United States 
are not available for sale to private individ- 
uals or firms for use within the recipient 
countries. 

It is then assumed that the foreign cur- 
rencies (using Indian rupees to illustrate) are 
sold to Americans for limited uses. In the 
third case it is assumed that the rupees are 
sold to non-Americans and non-Indians, who 
are assumed to be Germans. 

CASE I. TRANSACTIONS AT THE PRESENT TIME 

The U.S. Government purchases food from 
American producers, with dollars, and ships 
it to India. The Indian Government pays 
rupees for it, and the rupees are held by the 
U.S. Government in India. 

Budgetary effects 

(a) In the United States: The expense 
side of the Federal budget is increased by 
the cost of the food purchased. The cost is 
offset only to the extent that the U.S. Gov- 
ernment uses some of the rupees to pay for 
services in India for which it would other- 
wise have to use dollars such as expenses 
in connection with its Embassy operations. 
In India these expenses are small relative 
to the quantity of rupees held. 

The effect on prices in the U.S. is upward 
because Government funds are being used 
to buy the goods that are exported, without 
any offsetting importation of foreign mer- 
chandise. 

(b) In India; The expense side of the In- 
dian budget is also increased by the cost of 
the food purchased with rupees, while the 
effect on the Indian prices is downward. 
Rupees are being withdrawn from circula- 
tion with no corresponding decrease in the 
supply of goods. 

Balance-of-payments effects 

(a) In the United States: There is no 
balance-of-payments effect unless it is as- 
sumed that India would have purchased the 
same quantity of food through commercial 
channels in the absence of PL 480 program, 
in which case there is a loss of dollar earn- 
ings. 

(b) In India: No effect, unless it is as- 
sumed that India would have purchased the 
food, with rupees, through regular commer- 
cial channels in the absence of a PL 480 pro- 
gram, in which case there is a decrease in 
the outflow of funds. 

CASE II. ASSUMING THAT U.S.-HELD RUPEES IN 
INDIA ARE SOLD TO AMERICANS 
Budgetary effects 
(a) In the United States: Since American 


purchasers obtain title to the rupees by pay- 
ing dollars to the U.S. Government, the 
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Government recovers part of the cost of the 
food originally shipped under PL 480. To 
this extent the effect on the U.S. budget 
would be favorable. 

(b) In India: The proposal provides that 
purchasers of the rupees would have to 
spend them in ways that will stimulate pro- 
duction, employment, and economic deyel- 
opment in India. In the first instance, the 
expenditure of the rupees will be inflation- 
ary, but since the expenditures are for the 
purpose of stimulating production and eco- 
nomic development, the inflationary effect 
will be offset by increased production. 

In effect, the rupees that the Indian 
Government paid for American food under 
PL 480 programs would be channeled back 
into the Indian economy for productive pur- 
poses. The effect on the Indian budget 
would be favorable. Of course, if the rupees 
are spent for other than productive pur- 
poses, the effects would be inflationary. 

Balance-of-payments effects 

(a) In the United States: No effect, be- 
cause no international financial transaction 
is involved. The American purchasers gain 
title to the rupees in India by buying them 
with dollars from the U.S. Government. 

(b) In India: No effect, unless it is as- 
sumed that India would have imported the 
production goods resulting from sale of the 
rupees, even if there were no such sales. 


CASE IIT. ASSUMING THAT THE RUPEES ARE SOLD 
TO NON-AMERICANS AND NON-INDIANS, SAY 
TO GERMANS 

Budgetary effects 

(a) In the United States: Since the rupees 
are sold for cash there would be the same 
effect on the U.S. budget as if they were sold 
to Americans. That is, there would be a favor- 
able budgetary effect. 

(b) In India: Favorable, as under Case II. 
It makes no difference to India whether the 
rupees are bought by Americans or by Ger- 
mans, as long as they are spent in India 
for productive purposes. 

(c) In Germany: There would be no direct 
budgetary effect since purchase of the rupees 
is a private transaction. 

Balance-of-payments effects 

(a) In the United States: The effect would 
be favorable because the Germans, in order 
to acquire the rupees, would have to buy 
dollars with Deutsche Marks, which would 
increase the flow of funds from Germany to 
the United States. 

(b) In India: No direct effect since there 
has been only a change in the title to the 
rupees, from Americans to Germans. 

(c) In Germany: There would be a net 
minus in the German balance-of-payments 
because Germans would transfer funds to the 
United States to purchase the rupees. 

» * * * * 

Almost 65 percent of all the foreign local 
currencies held by the United States on June 
30, 1967 were in India, the United Arab Re- 
public, and Pakistan.’ Holdings were as fol- 
lows: 

[In thousands] 


I E AET eee $258, 832 
United Arab Republic 112, 003 
SS eee ee 47, 093 
Latin America 39, 869 
—— 60, 187 
Yugoslavia -- 28, 158 
7 18, 132 
All other 19, 472 

SILAS ei periph A sa ce at = 643, 746 


Yours sincerely, 
Howarp S. PIQUET, 
Senior Specialist in International Eco- 
nomics. 


From AID Operations Report, June 30, 
1967, p. 144. 
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A PROPOSAL FOR EXPANDING THE USE OF FOOD 
FOR PEACE 


(Statement of Robert G. Lewis, Washington, 
D.C., on legislation to amend and extend 
Public Law 480, the food-for-peace pro- 
gram, before the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, Mar. 14, 1968) 
Mr. Chairman: and Members of the Com- 

mittee, I am Robert G. Lewis. Since 1961 I 

have held various positions in the Depart- 

ment of Agriculture relating to farm pro- 
grams, international trade, and economic de- 
velopment. Recently I completed a special 
consulting assignment with the Agency for 

International Development in which I 

studied food and agricultural problems at 

first hand in India. I am now a consultant on 
these subjects in private practice in Wash- 
ington. 

I have a proposal to suggest today which, 

I believe, would make it possible for the 

United States to make significant and 

simultaneous progress against four major 

goals of national policy. In short, I believe 
it would be possible for the United States: 

1. To increase its shipments of needed farm 
commodities under the “Food for Peace” pro- 


gram; 

2. Thereby to strengthen the demand for 
and prices of farm commodities; 

3. Without increasing the overall net costs 
to the Government; and 

4. With the realization of some immediate 
hard-currency return on additional sales of 
farm commodities, thus improving the bal- 
ance of payments of the United States. 

I am now engaged in a study of the Food 
for Peace program. I have been commissioned 
jointly by a group of farm organizations, 
commodity producers’ associations, and farm 
commodity trading firms, to seek to develop 
proposals through which the use of farm 
commodities as “Food for Peace” can be in- 
creased, My study is not yet complete, and 
I have not made my report to my clients. 
Therefore, I do not purport to speak for nor 
to represent anyone but myself in offering 
this proposal. 

Before getting to the proposal itself, I 
would like to review briefly the extent of 
world need for increased food consumption, 
and the interests of farmers in the United 
States in securing an expansion of the Food 
for Peace shipments. 

Half a billion people on earth today— 
nearly one out of five—need more food than 
they can get to eat. These hungry people, 
plus twice as many more, adding up altogeth- 
er to half the human race, need to have more 
high-quality food in their diets in order to 
overcome the health-destroying, energy-de- 
pleting effects of malnutrition. 

The main obstacle to using more of 
America’s abundant food resources to meet 
this need has been the cost to the United 
States Government. 

At present, “Food for Peace” shipments are 
sold for the currency of the importing coun- 
try, or for long-term credits payable in dol- 
lars over periods as long as 40 years, and some 
are donated outright. The importing country 
currencies that are paid for the food can be 
spent only within the importing country, 
and in the main only by the U.S. Govern- 
ment. The commercial trading firms that 
export the food are reimbursed by the U.S. 
Government in dollars for the value of the 
food shipped, and the U.S. Government takes 
possession of the foreign currencies. In some 
countries, large amounts of these currencies 
in excess of the needs of the U.S. Govern- 
ment are kept “frozen” in its bank accounts 
within the importing country, unused and 
unusable. 

In these circumstances, it is somewhat 
cheaper for the U.S. Government to reduce 
its food production by paying farmers to 
withhold some of their cropland from pro- 
duction than it would be to ship the equiva- 
lent additional quantities as “Food for 
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Peace”. At present these payments to reduce 
farm production amount to 60 per cent or 
more of what it would cost the U.S. Govern- 
ment to provide an equivalent quantity of 
the commodities as Food for Peace“ to 
hungry people overseas. 


COST BARRIER HURTS U.S. FARMERS 


The whole Nation’s interest in human com- 
passion, and in world economic and social 
development, is damaged by the “cost bar- 
rier” against making greater use of “Food 
for Peace”. Although the farmers’ interests 
are more specific and more direct, their stake 
merely parallels that of the general public. 

Recent experience has shown how this 
“cost barrier” reduces the scale of “Food for 
Peace” shipments, with the parallel result 
of price and income disadvantages to U.S. 
farmers. The “cost barrier” is probably the 
central reason that the slump in farm prices 
in late 1966 and in 1967 was not reversed by 
shipping greater quantities of food to hun- 
ger areas. More food was needed, and more 
was wanted, and more could have been used 
constructively. There was famine in the 
world for the first time since World War II. 
threatening millions of human lives in 
India. But the unexpectedly large grain sup- 
plies were permitted to burden the commod- 
ity markets, thus depressing farmers’ prices 
and incomes in the face of vast unmet real 
needs for food. 

The delayed action effect of this “cost 
barrier” needs to be explained for a full 
understanding of how it promotes the shrink- 
age of “Food for Peace”. 

If the wheat and corn and sorghum grain 
and soybean oil that burdened domestic and 
world markets in 1967 had been drawn upon 
for increased “Food for Peace” shipments, 
reserve stocks would have needed to be re- 
built in 1968. The government cost is less 
to let the 1967 surplus remain to hang over 
the market, and to pay farmers to with- 
hold more of their cropland from produc- 
tion in 1968. Moreover, this also allows the 
cost to be postponed. The lower-cost and 
later-cost road is usually the path of least 
resistance, and that is the route that is more 
likely to be followed in government, regard- 
less of what Administration may be in power. 
The peak of $1.9 billion in the value of “Food 
for Peace” that was shipped from the 1956 
crop has never been equaled since. Large- 
scale programs to pay farmers to withhold 
cropland from production have been favored 
since then for controlling surpluses. 

This has been a route that spirals down- 
ward, relatively if not absolutely, for the 
farmers and for the hungry. “Food for 
Peace” shipments are becoming smaller in 
relation to world need, in relation to total 
U.S. farm production, in relation to total 
U.S. Government spending. Farm prices are 
lower in relation to farmers’ costs and in 
relation to total national income. And as 
long as the “cost barrier” stands against 
greater use of “Food for Peace”, the path of 
least resistance probably will continue to 
lead toward resisting the needs of the hun- 
gry, toward constricting the use of “Food 
for Peace”. 


BREAKING THROUGH THE COST BARRIER 


If a way can be found to break through 
the cost barrier”, the down- spiral in the use 
of American farm products as “Food for 
Peace” can be reversed. 

Suppose that shipping more “Food for 
Peace” in 1966 and 1967 would have saved 
money for the government, instead of adding 
to its costs. The path of least resistance for 
the government then would have been to say 
“Yes” instead of “No” to the hungry, and 
to the farmers. The government’s innate bias 
toward the low-cost choice would have coin- 
cided with and reinforced all the other con- 
siderations that argued for expanding the 
shipments df Food for Peace“. It would have 
shifted the initiative toward exporting more 
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food, and away from the choice of preserving 
burdensome stocks so as to minimize the 
government’s replacement costs. Human 
hunger could become a far more active factor 
in demand, which it ought to be. The oppor- 
tunity to make soft currency” sales would 
have the same kind of appeal, although in 
smaller degree, than regular commercial busi- 
ness does. 

And for the long run, supplying a bigger 
market today will generate a still larger mar- 
ket for tomorrow. If only “Food for Peace” 
can break through the “cost barrier”, it can 
turn the farm and food economy onto an 
upward spiral, toward a future in which de- 
mand will rise in closer harmony with rising 
human need, and in which “Food for Peace” 
can play the larger role in world economic 
development that recent studies indicate it 
can and should. 

I wish to propose an amendment to Public 
Law 480 that would make it possible for the 
United States to ship larger quantities of 
“Food for Peace” without increasing overall 
costs to the government. 

The key principle of my proposal in that 
Ways are devised whereby the U.S. Govern- 
ment could recover at least the additional 
costs that would be required for shipping 
farm commodities for use in hungry coun- 
tries overseas, as compared to the costs of 
payments to farmers to not produce an 
equivalent volume of the commodities. 

This is not as difficult a feat as it might 
seem to be. The key fact is that the U.S. 
Government, under the Farm Act of 1965, 
is already obligated to pay 60 percent or more 
of the cost of potential “Food for Peace” 
shipments whether they are ever produced or 
not. Uncle Sam needs only to get as little as 
40 cents or less on a dollar’s worth of “Food 
for Peace” to break even. 

The estimate of 40 cents as the break-even 
point, as compared to the cost of paying 
farmers not to produce, is from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. My own investigations, 
as shown in the tables at the end of this 
statement, indicate that the break-even 
point may be considerably lower. 

The United States is a great trading na- 
tion, Surely it is not beyond American in- 
genuity to devise ways by which food can 
be sold in a hungry world when its cost 
can be as little as 40 cents or less for a 
dollar's worth! 

THE PROPOSAL 

That a new type of transaction be au- 
thorized under Title I of Public Law 480, 
through which: 

The local currency proceeds from sales 
of farm commodities would be sold by the 
U.S. Government, at competitive rates, to 
private individuals or firms, for restricted 
uses within the importing country. 

The purposes for which the use of such 
currencies would be permitted would be 
specified in the Sales Agreement between the 
governments of the importing country and 
the United States. General objectives would 
be to avoid disruptive effects upon the econ- 
omy of the importing country, and inter- 
ference with usual marketings of farm com- 
modities within the importing country by 
the U.S. and other exporters. 

As a general rule, the uses which would 
be permitted would be those which would 
result in substantial increases in employ- 
ment in the importing countries. (New con- 
sumer buying power that is generated by 
creating jobs for the unemployed and un- 
deremployed in poor countries is used pri- 
marily to buy food, and a little clothing. 
This increased demand for food would be 
offset directly by the food imported, so that 
the overall economic impact would be non- 
inflationary.) 

The agreed purposes would stress also eco- 
nomic development, capital formation, and 
export development, thus contributing di- 
rectly to the long-run ability of the country’s 
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economy to pay for its imports on fully com- 
mercial terms. 

At present, Title I of P. L. 480 authorizes 
Sales of farm commodities for local curren- 
cies, but such currencies cannot be re-sold 
to private individuals or firms. It also au- 
thorizes sales on long-term credit with pro- 
vision for repayment in dollars over periods 
of up to 40 years. 

Unlike either of these present methods, 
this proposal would enable the U.S. Govern- 
ment to realize some immediate return in 
dollars or other hard currencies on conces- 
sional sales of surplus commodities. 

This would improve the balance of pay- 
ments situation of the United States to the 
extent that the local currencies that were 
offered for sale would be purchased by in- 
vestors from other countries. 

Moreover it would enable American citi- 
zens to make investments in developing 
countries without affecting the U. S. balance 
of payments adversely. 


JOBS NEEDED FOR THE HUNGRY 


The need to increase employment is of 
such critical importance in most of the less- 
developed countries that it deserves the prin- 
ciple emphasis in our international economic 
policies. 

Providing jobs for their enormous and 
swiftly-growing populations is the most im- 
mediate and most urgent problem of the un- 
derdeveloped countries. 

In many of the populous less-developed 
countries today, as many as one-half or 
more of the working-age population have 
no jobs, or are so severely underemployed 
that they produce and earn almost nothing 
of value. 

These huge hungry populations of un- 
productive, illiterate people often are re- 
garded by the rest of us as a “burdensome 
surplus”. This all-too-common fault is the 
twin brother of another familiar failing, 
which judges our real and potential abund- 
ance of food in this hungry world to be also 
a “burdensome surplus”. 

The truth is that this vast human re- 
source, now mainly wasted, affords the 
greatest realizable opportunity that exists 
in the underdeveloped countries. There is in 
all of these countries a tremendous need for 
the kind of work that unskilled “common 
labor”—can do—construction of elementary 
public capital of all kinds: Waterworks—for 
irrigation, household use, and industry; 
Sanitation facilities; Roads and bridges and 
culverts; School buildings, and so on. All of 
these facilities can be constructed by labor- 
intensive methods, using materials that are 
available locally and at low cost in most 
areas. 

And the people are willing to work, for 
wages barely high enough to enable them to 
buy enough to eat and to feed their families 
and a little clothing to wear. 

Their hunger is the true barrier against 
productivity and progress. There are hun- 
dreds of millions of working-age men and 
women in the world who do not get enough 
to eat to enable them to work effectively or 
to think creatively. The visitor to India or 
Pakistan can see them everywhere, squatting 
in the dust of city streets as they ply their 
pitiful and unremunerative retail trades, or 
plodding in their fields almost as thought- 
lessly and unimaginatively as their bullocks 
and buffaloes. Malnutrition dulls their wits 
and stifles initiative, enterprise, and inven- 
tion. In the best of seasons they earn barely 
enough to sustain life at an animal level. 
And they are producing a new generation of 
human beings who are stunted physically and 
retarded mentally by malnutrition, who are 
alienated socially and politically and psy- 
chologically from the hopes of the human 
race. 

Shortage of food is the real barrier also 
that prohibits thelr governments from em- 
ploying them in public works projects to 
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construct the public capital—the roads, 
bridges, waterworks, schoolhouses, and so 
on—that would provide the needed basis for 
their countries’ economic development. There 
simply isn't enough food in these countries 
to meet the demand that would result if 
large numbers of additional people were put 
to work. To put it bluntly, the shortage of 
food forces economic planners to choose, by 
default or by neglect if not by design, to 
leave millions of their people in idleness and 
low-level activity because they won't eat as 
much that way as if they had real jobs at 
hard labor. 


FOOD-FOR-WORK AMENDMENT 


I suggest that this amendment be called 
the “Food for Work” amendment. It would 
bring together the world’s two great “sur- 
pluses”—of hungry people, and of unmarket- 
able farm commodities—to generate produc- 
tive human work. And it is human work and 
its products that are the true key to economic 
development, to progress, even to peace on 
earth. 

This “Food for Work” amendment would 
give to the U.S. Government program ad- 
ministrators both a mandate, and a license, 
to engage in more aggressive efforts to sell 
American farm products. It would provide for 
a kind of reciprocal bargain-sale trading 
scheme, in which we would exchange our 
“surplus” food for whatever of the most 
value we could realize from the products of 
the less-developed countries’ “surplus” of 
hungry, unskilled people. 

Partly because of tariffs and other barriers 
to trade, the underdeveloped countries can't 
put their unemployed and under-employed 
people to work to earn enough to pay us the 
full price for our extra food and fiber, not- 
withstanding the urgency of their need. But 
possibly they can earn enough to pay some- 
thing—perhaps enough to bridge the gap 
between what we'd have to pay our farmers 
for producing less next year, and what it 
would cost us to ship them the extra food 
and fiber this year. Perhaps they might be 
able—after a while if not immediately—to 
pay even more than the break-even differ- 
ence in costs. 

The United States cannot sell its “surplus” 
food and fiber at the full price. But our coun- 
try needs to get only 40 cents at the most 
on the dollar’s worth in order to “break 
even” as compared to our present cost ob- 
ligation. 

If, for example, American investors—or 
Frenchmen or Germans or Englishmen or 
anyone else—can be persuaded to pay only 
as little as 40 per cent at the most of the 
face value of local government bonds for 
financing public works projects in the de- 
veloping countries, then the United States 
Government could furnish “surplus” food 
and fiber to make such projects possible, 
without adding to its regular budget costs. 
And the hard currency realized by the 
United States through sale of the bonds— 
or of the local currencies that could be used 
to buy the bonds—would directly improve 
our balance of payments. 

Whatever private investors would be will- 
ing to pay above the 40 per cent-or-less 
break-even point would enable the United 
States Government to cuts its regular 
budget costs and to improve the balance of 
payments all the more. 


SUGGESTED USES FOR LOCAL CURRENCIES 


The exchange of “Food for Work” under 
this proposal should be conducted for the 
most part within commercial mar- 
keting channels. It should be a goal of Amer- 
ican economic development policy to pro- 
mote the development and strengthening of 
commercial market systems in the develop- 
ing countries, and this proposal can make 
an important contribution to doing so. The 
local currencies that are paid to the U.S. 
Government for food should be sold to some- 
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one who will use them to pay wages to 
mainly-unskilled laborers, who would spend 
their earnings in the marketplace primarily 
for the purchase of food and clothing. In 
India, according to United Nations studies, 
families whose earnings are at the “common 
labor” level spend 90 per cent of their in- 
comes for food. 

Here are some illustrations of the kinds of 
uses that should be permitted of the local 
currencies to be sold to private investors at 
competitive rates: 

For the purchase of bonds issued by the 
municipal or other governmental units of 
the importing country for financing labor- 
intensive public works, including basic pub- 
lic capital such as roads, water and sanita- 
tion facilities, school buildings, and the like. 

For specified types of business investment 
within the importing country, particularly 
such as would result in generating maximum 
employment of labor in the construction or 
operation or both of new facilities. As a 
usual rule, investments of local currencies 
purchased under the proposed program 
would need to be accompanied with some 
dollar or other hard currency investment as 
well. 

For the purchase of specified labor- inten- 
sive goods for export to the United States 
and other markets. 

For use by tourists for purchases of goods 
and services in the importing country in 
addition to the amounts they normally 
would spend. 

For use by students from the United 
States to cover all or part of their room and 
board and other consumption expenses while 
attending colleges or universities or engaging 
in research work in the importing country. 


NEW SALES METHOD NO “CURE-ALL 


It needs to be stressed that the new 
method proposed here for selling food and 
fiber under P.L. 480 is by no means claimed 
to be a substitute for other farm adjustment 
and foreign aid programs, nor even for the 
present sales methods authorized in Title I. 

This is merely an extra tool—a tool that 
shows much promise for contributing to the 
tasks of feeding the hungry, and of stabiliz- 
ing and improving the American agricultural 
economy. A general framework of farm ad- 
justment program will be needed for some 
time to come. 

Nevertheless, the only real hope there is 
on earth for the farmers of America to es- 
cape from the price-depressing burdens of 
“surplus” agricultural production capacity 
is for the enormous and swiftly-growing pop- 
alations of the less-developed countries to 
get jobs and buying-power. 

Shifting the “farm surplus” from the com- 
modity warehouses, where it was visible dur- 
ing the 1950's, back into vast acreages with- 
held from active production, does not escape 
its depressing burden upon farmers’ prices. 

The experiences of 1966 and 1967 proved 
that. The “surplus” above ground was gone. 
But the “surplus” below ground squelched 
the farmers’ hopes for prosperity. 

This Food for Work” proposal will, in the 
short run, remove the “cost barrier” against 
action to expand farm commodity exports 
when short-run supplies become a depress- 
ing burden on prices, In the long run, it will 
promote economic development and buying 
power for food and fiber, while enabling sup- 
pliers of American farm products to get in on 
the ground floor in the growing new markets. 

This special interest of America’s farmers 
coincides with the national interest of the 
United States. As the world’s greatest food 
and fiber exporting nation, the United 
‘States has no economic goal that is more 
vital than to promote the creation of jobs for 
the enormous and swiftly growing popula- 
tions of the less-developed countries. 


IMPORTING COUNTRIES MAY RESIST 


It is only fair to say that there is likely 
be resistance to the proposed “Food for 
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Work” transactions from some of the less- 
developed country governments. 

Unfortunately, not all governments place 
high premiums upon providing jobs—or even 
food—for their poor citizens. Not all gov- 
ernments truly sympathize with the goal of 
economic development and progress for their 
people. 

Some governments would prefer to go on 
as they have in the past, selling into their 
domestic markets the food and fiber that 
is imported under Title I, and using the pro- 
ceeds for meeting regular expenses of their 
governments, instead of raising the needed 
revenues through taxes. Objections on such 
grounds should be accepted only rarely, if 
ever, by the United States negotiators. 

Some developing country governments 
might balk at allowing their currencies to 
be sold at a discount even for strictly limited 
purposes that would not undermine the value 
of their currency for normal trade. United 
States negotiators, in such situations, should 
apply their best talents as salesmen to per- 
suade the potential buyers of the benefits 
that such transactions would accord to the 
country and its people. 

There may be misapprehensions about ad- 
ditional imports of “Food for Work” on the 
part of local farmers, or the governments of 
other farm commodity exporting countries. 
However, the fact is that the proposed “Food 
for Work” transactions would result in no 
real disadvantage to other farmers, because 
these transactions would create directly the 
additional demand for food and fiber that 
would absorb the added supply. The pro- 
posed “Food for Work” transactions, in fact, 
would be considerably easier to defend from 
criticism on such grounds than the present 
“Food for Peace” operations, 


ADVANTAGES FOR ALL CONCERNED 


To summarize, this proposal would make 
it possible for the United States to shir 
larger quantities of “Food for Peace” with- 
out increasing the overall costs to the govern- 
ment, 

This would achieve these outstanding 
advantages: 

The U.S. balance of payments would be 
better off, because some immediate return 
in dollars and other “hard currencies” could 
be realized from Title I sales of American 
farm commodities. 

U.S. taxpayers would be better off, because 
smaller government expenditures would be 
sufficient to maintain a given level of farm 
prices and incomes. 

U.S. farmers would be better off, because, 
at a given level of government expenditures, 
the demand for farm commodities could be 
increased, and farm prices and farmers’ in- 
comes would be strengthened accordingly. 

U.S. farmers would be better off also be- 
cause the proposed program would help to 
build permanent commercial markets for 
American farm products. If American farm 
products are kept out of these developing 
markets through the operation of diversion 
programs, market development will proceed 
much more slowly, and farmers in other 
countries will enjoy a “head start” in serv- 
ing them. 

(The government payments to farmers for 
diverting cropland from production are sub- 
stitute income, which merely replaces, in 
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whole or in part, the income that the farmer 
would earn from the land taken out of pro- 
duction if instead he were to grow and to 
market a crop.) 

The hungry countries would be better off, 
because they could obtain additional quan- 
tities of needed food, thus making it possible 
for their now-undernourished citizens to 
work productively, and to prevent the phys- 
ical and mental retardation of their children 
that is now being caused by malnutrition. 

The farmers of the hungry importing coun- 
tries, and of other food and fiber exporting 
countries, would be better off, because the 
program would insure that there would be 
an immediate increase in food and fiber con- 
sumption to off-set the increase in food and 
fiber imports, thus protecting normal mar- 
kets and price levels while reducing the 
world’s “surplus”. 

The whole world would be better off, be- 
cause total world consumption of food and 
fiber would be increased, thus improving the 
level of human physical and mental health 
and well-being, and increasing the amount 
of productive work done to promote economic 
development. This alone can lead to real abil- 
ity-to-pay on commercial terms for future 
food and clothing and other needs. 


10-YEAR CHANGES IN TOTAL AND HUNGRY POPULATIONS 


Millions of 
persons increase 
mene july July Mik Pe 
u u - 1 
1955 1966 lions cent 
Less-developed world: 
Latin America 187 253 66 3⁵ 
All Asia, less Japan and main- 
land China 824 1.059 235 28 
Mainland China 1. 602 710 108 18 
n RAE RS 248 318 70 
Total, less-developed regions. 1,861 2,340 479 26 


Total, less-developed regions ex- 
cludin mainland China 1,259 1,630 371 30 


Estimated number of persons 
8 (not adequate 


. 755 978 223 30 
Economically developed world; 
Northern America (United 
States, Canada) 184 217 33 18 
Europe - 407 wW 42 10 
USS. ae: ae A 17 
Japan.. — 89 2 9 
o onennon=snam 14 18 4 28 
Total, developed teglons . 892 1,016 124 13 
World totals: 
„ Na 2. 753 3,356 603 22 
Estimated number of persons 
hungry (not sufficient food 
——ꝛ EA 413 503 90 22 
Estimat number of persons 
malnourished (not adequate 
food quality) 1,300 1,600 300 22 


1 Population 7 for mainland China are from official United 
Nations sources. cial estimates for 1966 range from 70,- 
000,000 to 950, 


Sources polation Reference Bureau, Washington, D.C., 
and The World Food Problem, Re part of the President's Science 
Advises —— vol. il, ite House, May 1967. 
(Estimates of hunger and 5 based on the latter, 
are imprecise.) 


ADEQUACY OF NUTRITION BY LEVELS OF INCOME, RURAL SOUTH INDIA, 1958 


(A) 


15 equivalent 
Calories consumed = capita per day_ 
Daily per capita, reference standard, Fe MANI 
Protein consumed per capita per day 


(grams 
Daily per capita, reference standard, protein —— — — 


Status of 77 pproximate 
percent of rural — el of income 
population of of common 
Pout | India laborers in 
public works 
(B) (00 
= 0-8 8-11 24-34 
1, 06 1. 06-1, 46 3. 19-4, 52 
ž 1, 120 1,560 2,530 
f 2,300 2,300 2,300 
£ 31 45 72 
ä 60 60 60 
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ADEQUACY OF NUTRITION BY LEVELS OF INCOME, RURAL SOUTH INDIA, 1958—Continued 


Status of 77 [i pry ney 


percent of rural level of income 
population of of common 
Item south India laborers in 
public works 
(A) (B) (c) 
Per capita consumption as percent of daily per capita, Reference Standard: 
p! jon p pe! y per capi 48 68 110 
51 75 120 
0-48 48-66 144-204 
0-6. 38 6.38-8,78 19. 14-27. 12 
Total family (6 persons) i m 
incomes under Rs100 per month: 
r E NEE S ETI at EA EE E L 0-53 53-73 1160 
r ES PS ee 0-7. 05 7. 05-9. 71 21.28 
Increase in calories consumed above lowest income level — N 15 . 39 126 
Increase in protein consumed above lowest income level (col. A) (percent) 45 132 
1 Or more. 
Sources: “The World Food Problem,“ vol. II, report of panel on the world food supply, President's Science Advisory Committee, 
„ U.S. Department of Agriculture, October 


eee House, May 1967, p. 43-44. World food budget, 1970, Economic Research Servi 


COSTS TO U.S. GOVERNMENT OF PAYMENTS TO FARMERS FOR WITHHOLDING CROPLAND FROM PRODUCTION, COMPARED TO EXPORTING EQUIVALENT QUANTITIES OF WHEAT OR FEED 
GRAINS UNDER TITLE I, PUBLIC LAW 480, 1962-66 


1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 

Total acres diverted under Government Total cost to U.S. Government to export 

Programs (millions) .8 55.7 54.9 55.9 62.5 feed grains at ratio of 2 corn to 1 
Total payments to farmers on condition sorghum under title l, Public Law 480 

of diverting cropland from produc- Gollars per metric ton) $49.51 350. 70 352.68 354. 20 354. 09 

tion, excluding wheat certificates Production of feed grains on all diverted 

—:! — 1,440 $1,382 $1,541 $1,638 $2, 341 acres, assuming 34 national aver- 
Total cost to U.S. Government to ex- age yields of grain crop diverted or of 

port wheat under title |, Public Law mi productive grain alternative 

480 (dollars per metric ton) 1 3.38 888.89 $86.69 $73.84 $76.66 | (million metric tons) 47.9 42.5 42.9 51.4 56.8 
Production of wheat on all diverted Cost of payments for diversion per 

acres, assuming yields of 34 national metric ton of assumed production of 

average (million metric tons) 29.5 25.5 26.2 27.3 29,8 feed grains .06 $32.52 $35.92 $31.87 $41. 21 
Cost of payments for diversion, per Cost of payments for diversion as per- 

metric ton of assumed production of cent of cost to export feed grains 61 64 68 59 76 

WOR neh RPE LSE A E ec ane 81 $54.19 358.82 $60.00 $78, 56 
Cost of payments for diversion a: 

cent of cost to export Wheat. 59 61 68 81 102 


1 Export prices f.0.b. gulf ports, No. 2 HW (ORD) wheat, 1967 World Wheat Statistics and Review Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture data. 
of the World Wheat Situation, 1966-67, International Wheat Council, 28 Haymarket, London, 


United Kingdon, plus export payment, as reported by USDA. 


OPERATING RESULTS OF GOVERNMENT-FINANCED FARM COMMODITY EXPORTS AND ACREAGE DIVERSION PROGRAMS, 1955-68 


Acres idled by farmers as Estimated of grain Market value at farmif crop 


yield . farmers agree- Value of U.S. farm commod- 
idled acres if 


Year basis for Government from of grain had been har- ng to not produce crops ity exports under Govern- 
payments (millions) rown and harvested vested from idled acres on idled acres (millions)? ment-financed progra! 

million metric tons) 1 (millions) 2 fiscal year ending June 30. 

Say ZZ 8 1339 

13.6 8.0 X 

27.8 15,0 654 654 1,919 

27.1 19.6 864 810 1,209 

22.4 11.3 464 324 1,227 

28.7 15.9 625 367 1,283 

53.7 41.4 1.762 1, 104 1. 503 

64.7 48.5 2,101 1,440 1,570 

55,7 42.5 1,825 1,382 1, 480 

54.9 42.0 1,901 1,541 1,518 

55.9 52. 0 2,230 1,638 1,697 

62.5 56, 6 2,785 2,341 1,616 

39.9 39. 4 1,661 2, 001 1,578 

55.8 59.5 2,977 2,231 9 1. 499 

560.8 451.7 20, 254 16, 094 920, 273 


4 ERS-Foreign 202, and ERS-Foreign 206, Economic Research Service, U.S. Department of 


Ag ricultu 


1 Computed at 34 of U.S. average yields per acre during year of each crop to which reductions in f 
re. 
Data for 1968 based on or inferred from announced U.S. Department of Agriculture intentions 


acreage harvested are attributed, and of projected yield for 1968. An equivalent based on average 


yields of corn during year is shown for acreage diverted from cotton; and an equivalent based on $ 
average yields of oats during year is shown for ‘‘other cropland“ diverted primarily from tame 
hay and some fe preven flaxseed, dry edible beans, rice, and tobacco. 

Estimated yield times U.S. average price per ton received by farmers for corn at the farm during 
the year, and projected price for 1968 equal to actual prices received by farmers for corn in 1966. 
Prices of the various grains, including the price of wheat less certificates, usually average close to 
the 7 75 per ton of corn. 50 

3 All payments to farmers conditioned on their agreement to withhold N e farmland from 
production during the calendar year (corresponds generally to crop year). Wheat certificate pay- 
ments are excluded because they may be paid even if no diversion requirement is in effect. 


and projections, particularly press release USDA 12-68, Jan. 2, 1968. Payments under feed grain 
and wheat programs are assumed to equal payments made for diversion from corn and rp um, 
and for r e in 1966. Cotton 1 5 ments are assumed at 80 percent of 1967. 
¢ Official data not available for fiscal year 8 Projection for 1968 based on applying 5-percent 
reduction reflected in budget estimate to the total for the previous year. 
Minor discrepancies in totals are due to rounding. 


Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture data except as noted. 
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PRODUCTION, WORLD TRADE, ADDITIONS TO STOCKS, AND 
RESULTS OF MEASURES OF THE UNITED STATES TO 
CONTROL SURPLUSES IN GRAINS, 1960, 1965, AND PRO- 
JECTIONS TO 1980 


[In millions of metric tons] 


Year and item United World 
States 
1960: 
Production .. 178.0 827.0 
World trade?_.._.......-..--- 29.5 66. 3 
Additions to stocks 11.8 12. 2 
Production avoided t. ...------ N 
Total annual world grain 
surplus equivalent 28. 1 
5: 
Production 1. 179.0 881.0 
World trade 3 49, 4 107.0 
Additions to stocks 3. —20.9 —26. 5 
Production avoided +_ ie Ee ae 
Total annual world grain 
surplus equwalent 25.5 
1980: 
Production ®..........-.-.---- 315.0 1,381.0 
World trade 110.0 175.0 
Additions to stocks 777 .V „ . 62. 8 
Production avoided #__......-. F 
Total annual world grain 
surplus equivalent s 124.0 
1 World Agricultural Situation, ERS, U.S. Dept of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C., Feb. 20, 1968. a 
2 ibid. Exports of wheat and feed grains only. Annual exports 


of rice and other food grains are small, amounting to only 
2,000,000 to 3,000,000 tons, and are not reported in this series. 

3 ibid. and Agricultural Statistics 1967, U.S. Dept of Agri- 
culture. ‘Additions to stocks’ is the amount of increase (or 
decrease) in carryover into the succeeding year. 

4 Based on U.S. Dept of Agriculture sources. Assumes 34 of 
national average yield of grain crop diverted or most productive 

rain substitute crop, on total cropland withheld from production 

Government programs. 1 i f 

Sum of world ‘‘Additions to stocks“ and Production 
avoided" during year. This reflects the total world grain produc- 
tion ca ay for the year that is in excess of current demand for 
market and for food aid. 

World Food Situation, FAE Report No. 35 ERS, U.S. Dept of 
Agriculture, Aug. 22, 1967, table 9. 

7 Ibid. Amount shown in tables 9 and 10 as excess of world 
production over world consumption is assumed to be added to 
world stocks. Data shown are from the Rapid Improvement in 
Production” alternative basis for projections to 1980, inasmuch 
as it is based on a 4-percent annual increase in grain production 
in the developing countries, which was cited as the policy goal 
of the U.S. Government in administration testimony on the food- 
for-freedom bill in 1966. No attempt is made to allocate a share 
of this projected world gan surplus for 1980 to the United States. 
However, only the United States and Canada have carried out 
programs to withhold annually produced stocks from immediate 
2 8 for 8 stocks) and only the United 
States has paid farmers to withhold cropland from production. 

& The projection for 1980 of Production avoided“ is computed 
as 34 of the projected national 5 production per acre of 
grain, based on table 9, World Food Situation, ERS, U.S. Dept. 
of Agriculture, Aug. 22, 1967, times the acres assumed to be 
withheld from production in 1980. The acreage withheld from 

roduction in 1980 is assumed to be the difference between the 

6,000,000 acres projected harvested acreage of grain for 1980, 
and the sum of the averages for 1961-65 of harvested acreages of 
grain plus acres diverted under farm programs. 


FOOD-FOR-WORK AMENDMENT PENDING 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I had 
intended to offer an amendment to the 
Senate bill to renew and extend Public 
Law 480, the food-for-peace act, when it 
came before the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. Unfortunately, 
I was called to a conference in the Vice 
President's office to discuss a rural elec- 
trification matter of great importance to 
farmers in South Dakota at the time the 
bill was up for final action before the 
committee, and did not have an opportu- 
nity to do so. 

However, the House committee has 
approved an amendment which would 
authorize a limited trial of the food-for- 
work proposal. That amendment, in H.R. 
16165, would create a new subsection (p) 
in section 103 of the Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act of 1954, 
as follows: 

(p) Assure convertibility at such uniform- 
ly applied exchange rates as shall be agreed 
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upon of up to 50 per centum of the foreign 
currencies received pursuant to each agree- 
ment by sale to United States or purchasing 
country contractors for payment of wages 
earned in the development and consumma- 
tion of works of public improvement in the 
purchasing country. 


It is my hope that the House will ap- 
prove this provision when the bill comes 
before it, and that the Senate will con- 
cur. 

This amendment will not obligate the 
U.S. Government to additional outlays 
of funds. It will simply provide a new 
tool that can be used—if circumstances 
warrant, and I submit that the evidence 
is overwhelming that they do—to sell 
larger quantities of American farm prod- 
ucts. It is a new tool that offers us a 
promise of reducing net farm program 
costs. It is a new tool that offers an op- 
portunity to improve the balance of pay- 
ments, to realize some immediate hard 
currency return on additional sales of 
farm commodities. It is a new tool that 
would greatly strengthen the ability of 
the National Government to bolster 
farmers’ prices, without the need for 
adding to budget costs, when supplies are 
larger than expected and become a de- 
pressing burden on the market. 


Bombing Delays Are Killing Americans 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 29, 1968 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, it would ap- 
pear that the Communists have no real 
interest in meaningful negotiation and 
that the time has come to resume bomb- 
ing North Vietnam. It has been nearly 
a month since the President took a long 
step toward peace, making concessions 
far beyond any that the United States 
has previously made, in an effort to end 
the war. During that time, the Commu- 
nists have done nothing to show good 
faith. Their only response has been to 
haggle about the place to start the talks. 

In the meantime, they have obtained 
a rich harvest of benefits. Equipment 
and supplies are pouring south at an un- 
precedented rate. An estimated number 
of 10,000 trucks a day are moving into 
the battle zone with needed logistic sup- 
port for Hanoi’s hard-pressed troops. An 
estimated 500,000 to 600,000 of their peo- 
ple are freed from the necessity of re- 
pairing bomb damage to roads, bridges, 
and factories and are now being used to 
step up the production and movement of 
supplies. Every day that this situation 
continues means the deaths of more 
Americans. The rapidly improving sup- 
ply situation, plus a constant flow of new 
forces means that allied forces will be 
harder pressed to win on the battlefield 
and victories will come at higher cost in 
casualties. 

All of this is typical of the Communist 
negotiations. They negotiate only as a 
means of victory. They negotiate to gain 
concessions they cannot win on the bat- 
tlefield. But the significant fact is they 
have not even begun to negotiate. They 
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intend to drag out U.S. patience to the 
very last degree. 

We can win the war in Vietnam if our 
forces are freed to fight as they were 
trained to fight and with full use of the 
equipment the American taxpayer has 
provided. If the bombing is resumed and 
it should be unless there are immediate 
signs that the Communists mean to ne- 
gotiate, our military forces should be 
freed to win this war and with whatever 
means they think best and in the short- 
est possible time. 


War News Falsified 
HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 30, 1968 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, certainly 
the constitutional fathers’ intent of free- 
dom of the press did not include free- 
dom to rewrite the facts to suit a minor- 
ity cause. 

Edward Sloane’s story about the trai- 
torous action of wire services in rewrit- 
ing war stories and doctoring“ them 
A suit their sadistic purposes is shock- 

The story from the April 15 Manches- 
ter, N.H., Union Leader follows: 

War News Is “Docrorep” 
(By Edward J. Sloane) 

(Note.—Correspondent’s give-away details 
were filled in by home office based in New 
York, explanation shows.) 

Jim Lucas, the incisive and respected cor- 
respondent of the Scripps-Howard newspaper 
chain, back from Vietnam, shocked a large 
audience of concerned citizens. He was 
speaking to a group in Arlington, Va., in the 
suburbs of Washington, about the newspaper 
business, and some of the things that are 
dangerous about it—for you, the gentle 
reader and your son. 

Specifically, here is what Mr. Lucas said, 
at a meeting open to the public, at the Amer- 
ican Legion hall in Arlington: 

“I saw just the other day, a story in the 
New York Times by a youngster I've known in 
his prime, whom I’ve known to be a respon- 
sible war correspondent, Joe Treaster (col- 
umnist’s note: Joseph E. Treaster, New York 
Times reporter in Vietnam.) 

“Joe gave details of our disposition, of our 
weaknesses, of our strengths, of our morale 
problems, it would take the enemy two 
months to collect, and, this was accompanied 
by a map (columnist’s note: Hue) which gave 
in great detail our disposition and what we 
knew about their dispositions. 

“It’s ... just ...It’s appalling! It's. You 
can’t believe that a thing like this could be 
done, I was particularly shocked because I 
know this youngster and I’ve since found out 
General Sidle (columnist’s note: Brig. Gen. 
Winant Sidle) General Westmoreland's press 
officer, called Joe in, and he gave him hell, 
and he threatened to expel him from the 
Theater (Vietnam). 

“And Joe produced his carbons, and this 
isn't what he wrote. 

“All of this was inserted. . . back in New 
n 

(Columnist’s note: at this point, Mr. Lucas’ 
audience broke into scattered gasps of 
„Oh. . . No!) 

So the kid was in the clear on that. These 
are some of the things we got to go with...” 

Mr. Lucas had other things to say that eve- 
ning, but this revelation was considered a 
high point by many suburbanites who were 
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present, and before they went home, about 
half of them signed a petition to the Presi- 
dent of the United States that a kind of Office 
of War Information be established soon. After 
all, we are in a war against an armed Com- 
munist power supported by Russia and 
China, and, we should have newspapers like 
the New York Times as much on our sons’ 
side as possible in the days to come. 


Gov. Warren Knowles Speaks on 
Natural Disasters 


HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 30, 1968 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am pleased to include the timely and 
thoughtful speech of Wisconsin’s Gov. 
Warren P. Knowles at the Governor’s 
Conference on Natural Disasters, in 
Madison, Wis., March 6, 1968: 


It is a pleasure for me to welcome you to 
this Conference on such a Spring-like day— 
particularly since we know it is still winter. 

However, to those of us in the serious busi- 
ness of disaster preparedness. the coming of 
spring is viewed with mixed feelings, This is 
particularly true for many of you who reside 
in the flood danger areas of the State. 

If we needed any incentive or reason for 
the many disaster preparedness programs we 
are engaged in today, we only have to look 
back as far as the last spring, or that of 1965. 
The 1965 floods should especially stand out 
in our memory because at that time rela- 
tively little had been accomplished to pre- 
pare for a disaster of such magnitude. 

Many of you may recall that at the first 
natural disaster conference two years ago 
in Madison I stressed the need and impor- 
tance for government and community lead- 
ers to “take the initiative” in the develop- 
ment of disaster preparedness measures. 

Since that time, I've watched with great 
interest the extensive planning and physical 
efforts being made at all levels of govern- 
ment in this respect. The challenge is being 
met, and government is fulfilling its respon- 
sibility to lead the way. This was very ap- 
parent during the 1967 flood operations 
which contrasted sharply to those in 1965. 
A well coordinated program of assistance to 
the stricken areas was achieved in compari- 
son to the more-or-less “Play it by ear” type 
of operation in 1965. 

Prior to 1966, State and Local Civil De- 
fense efforts were almost totally geared to 
the preparation of our citizens and commu- 
nities against the possibility of a nuclear 
attack against the United States. Planning 
for such emergencies as floods, tornadoes, 
fires and other peacetime disasters was neg- 
ligible, and we paid the price for it. Federal 
programs in Civil Defense and the money to 
carry them out were designed totally for 
nuclear defense programs, and anything 
done in the natural disaster field was strictly 
a bonus. Only recently has the Federal Gov- 
ernment taken a more active part in peace- 
time disaster planning. 

I might say, at this point, that I’m in no 
manner minimizing the importance of our 
national emergency preparations. These pro- 
grams are being pursued in Wisconsin as 
vigorously as ever, as well they should be. 

We at the State level are continuing to 
improve our capability to assist local gov- 
ernment during any major crisis. There have 
been many accomplishments since we met 
last. Most significant, probably, has been the 
establishment of six new Civil Defense Emer- 
gency Operating Centers in the recently con- 
structed State Patrol District Headquarters 
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buildings at Madison, Wausau, Waukesha, 
Eau Claire and Spooner, and in the existing 
facility at Fond du Lac, This joint effort by 
the State Division of Civil Defense and Motor 
Vehicle Division provides facilities long 
needed for emergency operations. It allows 
us to effectively coordinate State assistance 
in all types of major disasters. In addition, 
& new State Primary Emergency Operating 
Center is now under construction in the Hill 
Farms State Office Building. This new oper- 
ational capability offers more tangible proof 
of how well we are progressing in our emer- 
gency preparedness efforts. 

Earlier this morning, you saw further evi- 
dence of progress. I’m referring to the recent- 
ly developed State Tornado Alert and Warn- 
ing Plan, The mechanics of the plan, as you 
saw by the fine demonstration, are relatively 
simple but could save many lives. 

Several communities have already devel- 
oped such a system. To those that have not, 
I urge that serious consideration be given to 
doing so. Wisconsin ranks 17th nationally 
in tornado frequency and during the last 
ten years has averaged 18 confirmed torna- 
does per year. 

In most instances, effective community 
disaster programs depend heavily upon the 
use of volunteers to supplement regular emer- 
gency services. In smaller communities, 
volunteers may be required to carry the load 
fully. It is for this reason that state-wide 
Civil Defense Training and Education courses 
are being made available to all localities. One 
trained worker during an emergency may 
be more valuable than ten who are un- 
trained. I urge you to both solicit and sup- 
port these courses in your communities. 
Don’t wait until after disaster strikes. What 
you should have done won't help you then. 

We've come a long way in our disaster 
planning effort since the 1965 flood and 
tornado emergencies, but much more re- 
mains to be done. We don’t expect you to 
do it alone. Every assistance possible will 
be given by my office, that of Bruce Bish- 
op’s, and by the several other State agen- 
cies that have responsibilities in this field. 
Of this you can be certain. 

But one thing we can’t be certain of and 
something that concerns us all is the world 
problem today and the ever-present threat 
of possible nuclear involvement in some mili- 
tary conflict. 

Our National Defense budget is 43% of 
the total Federal budget and reflects the 
trend of the present administration towards 
heavier overseas involvement in Asia and 
elsewhere in the world. The problem of our 
commitments in Vietnam and the present 
method of handling this conflict is not a sub- 
ject for discussion here. But it does directly 
relate to Civil Defense. There must be some 
correlation between expenditure for active 
defense and that for passive defense. And, 
this Conference would only be a phantom if 
we were not to really look at all aspects of 
disaster potential. 

In viewing a budget of over 80 billion dol- 
lars requested by the President for national 
defense, we find that only 77 million dol- 
lars is for passive protection of our own peo- 
ple here in the United States. Of the total 
defense budget, less than one-tenth of one 
percent refiects a concern for the survival of 
the civilian population. This is an expendi- 
ture of about 35 cents per person per year 
for Civil Defense. 

Unlike the defense budget that each year 
escalates and increases proportionately with 
international involvement, a Civil Defense 
program would cost heavily at the outset— 
but once shelters, command centers and 
equipment become operationally real, only 
annual maintenance and updating costs 
would be involved. 

I sincerely hope that Congress, too, takes a 
good look at the defense budget in light of 
not only our foreign commitments but also 
security requirements of our civilian popula- 
tion at home. 
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I'm certain that you found this morning's 
presentations by the flood and weather ex- 
perts here today most beneficial. I see by the 
agenda that this afternoon you will have 
the opportunity to participate in discussion 
workshops. I hope you will take this oppor- 
tunity and share your ideas and methods 
with others so that all may benefit and be- 
come more proficient in this vital business. 


Fundraising for Jobs—the OIC Way 
HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 30, 1968 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, if we 
have learned nothing else in recent 
years, we have learned that the poverty 
problem cannot be solved by massive 
Federal programs. I believe this is be- 
coming generally recognized as it be- 
comes increasingly evident that Federal 
spending must be curtailed, as we be- 
come aware of the danger of spending 
ourselves into a disastrous depression. 

Still the poverty problem remains 
acute. Millions of our fellow Americans 
lack sufficient income to live decently. 
Paradoxically, this situation exists at a 
time when employment is at an alltime 
high, when there is actually a shortage 
of the skills needed by our industrialized 
society. 

I am not suggesting that the Federal 
role in solving this problem is not a 
major one. Within the necessary budget 
limitations, Federal funds will continue 
to be necessary, particularly in the fields 
of education and manpower training. 
But we must get away from the idea that 
only the Federal Government has the 
concern, only the Federal Government 
has the will, only the Federal Govern- 
ment has the know-how, only the Fed- 
eral Government has the resources, to 
assist these people in climbing the eco- 
romic ladder. This is simply not so. 

Thus, the recent founding of an Op- 
portunity Industrialization Center in my 
hometown of Champaign, Ill., was a mat- 
ter of great interest and satisfaction for 
me. OIC’s—there are now 60 of them 
throughout the country—aim at training 
unemployed and underemployed persons 
in the basic skills so badly needed in our 
economy. 

The Champaign News-Gazette and its 
affiliated radio station WDWS started a 
“get involved and give” campaign on 
Sunday, April 14, toward a goal of raising 
$100,000 to finance the OIC program in 
Champaign County. Within the first few 
days more than $8,000 was contributed. 

I heartily commend the two Champ- 
paign clergymen, the Reverend James 
Offutt, pastor of the Mount Olive Church, 
and the Reverend Galen Miller, pastor of 
the Church of the Brethren, who initiated 
this program following a visit to Philadel- 
phia, Pa., where the Nation’s first Oppor- 
tunities Industrialization Center was es- 
tablished. I also commend Mrs. Maralen 
Stevick Chinigo, president of the News- 
Gazette, Inc., her husband, Michael Chi- 
nigo, publisher of the newspaper, and 
Larry Stewart, manager of WDWS, as 
well as their able staffs, for their gen- 
erous and inspiring support of this effort. 
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Under leave to extend my remarks I 
include the following article and front- 
page editorial from the Sunday, Apri] 14, 
issue of the News-Gazette with two fea- 
ture stories by Bonnie Blankenship on 
the origin and philosophy of OIC’s. Miss 
Blankenship’s articles should be of spe- 
cial interest to my colleagues who may 
find this plan adaptable to their own 
districts: 


NEWS-GAZETTE, WDWS LAUNCH FUND DRIVE 
For OIC 

The News-Gazette and Radio Station 
WDWS today are launching a local “get in- 
volved and give” campaign. 

Through facilities of The News-Gazette 
and WDWS, local and area citizens will have 
an opportunity to share in a vital project— 
the Opportunity Industrialization Center. 

OIC is a new venture. 

It is a skills training program aimed at 
providing unemployed and underemployed 
persons with basic, marketable skills. 

Capable workers are acutely needed in to- 
day’s work force to assure a viable and pro- 
ductive economy. 

And the needs of those wanting basic 
training and motivation so that they can ob- 
tain and hold jobs, are equally great. 

“The News-Gazette and WDWS are proud 
to be a part of this new community under- 
taking,” Michael Chinigo, publisher of the 
newspaper, said Saturday. 

“We invite all our readers—in all age groups 
to share in this goal.” 

In announcing full use of the two news 
media in the goal of helping raise $100,000 to 
finance the OIC program in Champaign-Ur- 
bana, Chinigo, and Mrs. Chinigo, who is pres- 
ident of The News-Gazette Inc. pledged that 
this will be a “grass roots, all-community ef- 
fort in which all local and area residents are 
invited to participate.” 

Every contributor to the OlIC—-whether the 
gift is a dime, a dollar, a five spot or more— 
will in effect “become a ‘shareholder’ in this 
non-profit, civic job training and incentive 
enterprise,” Chinigo said. 

Every person making a contribution will be 
recognized in this community effort. 

“To start the ball rolling, many News- 
Gazette and WDWS employment today are 
making contributions to the fund. 

“As cash gifts come in from men, women, 
youths, schoo] youngsters—the name of 
every contributor will be published in the 
columns of The News-Gazette.” 

Each day, this newspaper will carry a list 
of givers (amounts will not be publicized), a 
tabulation of day-to-day receipts and the 
cumulative total on hand for the fund will 
be published. 

Sharing in sponsorship of the fund-raising 
move to support OIC will be Radio Station 
WDWS. 

“Strong promotional backing will be given 
during the day and night broadcasting hours 
of WDWS, including interviews, background 
information on OIC, spot plugs and other 
supports for the drive,” Larry Stewart, 
WDWS manager, said 

What is the Opportunities Industrializa- 
tion Center? 

Will it work in our community? 

What will it do? 

News stories in The News-Gazette have 
followed progress of the proposed movement, 
now established and starting to function, 
during the past three months. 

Initial impetus came from two Champaign 
clergymen, last December, following a visit 
to Philadelphia, Pa., where the first of such 
centers was established. 

These ministers, Rev. James Offutt, pastor 
of Mt. Olive Baptist Church, and Rev. Galen 
Miller, pastor of Church of the Brethren in 
Champaign, later received strong support and 
enthusiasm from the idea from clergymen 
in the Champaign-Urbana Ministerial Assn. 
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and from several leaders in local business 
and industrial circles. 

For sometime, many employers have found 
it difficult to hire young workers because of 
their insufficient education, disadvantaged 
environmental backgrounds, or lack of mo- 
tivation to take their niche in the main- 
stream of society. 

The ratio of unemployable and underem- 
ployed persons is highest among the Negro 
population, but the same conditions exist to 
some extent among the jobless or under- 
trained sector of the white population and 
other minority groups. 

Recently, a large number of local business- 
men and employers who are members of 
service clubs here, heard the p and 
history of OIC explained by one of its leaders 
in Philadelphic. 

Eaton Collins, addressing the local clubs, 
said the Opportunities Industrlalization 
Centers are “an alternative to the dole.” 

OICs—there are now more than 60 of them 
operating in cities throughout the nation— 
are described as offering “feeder programs” 
for industries and business firms in need of 
workers with basic skills in a number of job 
categories. 

The Philadelphia Center claims “90 per 
cent work retention of its trainees,” Collins 
said, and “has saved millions of dollars by 
removing individuals from the welfare roles.” 

Along with daily reports on the OIC fund- 
raising drive, The News-Gazette will present 
a series of articles detailing how the centers 
function and how plans are shaping for an 
OIC program tailored for the Champaign- 
Urbana community. 

Rev. Offutt has been named temporary ex- 
ecutive director of the Champaign-Urbana 
O1. 

A board of directors has been selected. 

An office has been established at 808 N. 
Fifth, C, 

Members of the steering committee are 
now engaged in steps to get the OIC program 
rolling as quickly as possible. 

Money is now the big need. 

You ... we... all of us can be share- 
holders in this vitally important economic 
enterprise. 

OIC can be the vehicle for expanding job 
rosters, filling job-gaps, realizing self-dignity 
for many potential young and adult workers, 
and raising the standard of living in Cham- 
paign-Urbana for hundreds of individuals 
and families. 

Workers, management and owners of The 
News-Gazette and WDWS, supporting the 
OIC fund-raising drive, join today in inviting 
everyone to “get involved and give.” 


Ir Is Trax To NAME NAMES 


We have chosen this day, The Day of the 
Resurrection, to launch an appeal to every 
individual in the Twin Cities and in the 
area which makes up Champaign County. 
Every individual regardless of race, color, 
or creed. 

Today the News-Gazette and Radio Sta- 
tion WDWS undertake a drive to raise funds 
which will be used to train and prepare our 
less fortunate brothers, both black and 
white, who want to work but cannot be- 
cause they do not have the know-how they 
need to get and hold jobs open to them. 

We have more than one thousand unem- 
ployed in our community literally crying 
for help. 

They are extreme cases . . bordering on 
despair. 

The kind of despair no community can 
afford. 

It is significant that they want to work. 

It is imperative that we make it possible 
for them to become gainfully employed. Pro- 
ductive labor will give them one basic free- 
dom: freedom from want. And it will give 
them that self-respect all men seek. 

This last Friday, many Americans remem- 
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bered the Redeemer Crucified, and many 
other Americans remembered the beginning 
of Passover... the deliverance of Jews 
from slavery in Egypt. 

We hope all Americans remembered too 
that last Friday was the anniversary of the 
beginning of the Civil War... fought to 
make our black brothers free. 

In the many centuries since the Exodus 
and the time of Moses, the Jews have suffered 
greatly. Yet full equality is still denied them 
in some parts of this world. 

And, as the crashing and crushing reali- 
ties of the past fortnight unhappily under- 
scored, two hundred years of injustice and 
inequity suffered by our black brothers still 
have to be righted. 

Of the various forces and factors which 
have made the Jewish saga of survival, one 
basic ingredient stands out: the readiness 
of the more fortunate Jews to help the less 
fortunate Jews find gainful employment. 

We agree with our Jewish brothers that 
this is th. path we must tread for everyone's 
salvation. And we admit that they have 
inspired us to undertake this fund raising 
drive. 

The Resurrection, which we celebrate to- 
day, means rebirth, a new lease on life. 

A new lease on life is precisely what we 
are asking you to all help give to the one 
thousand and more who are wanting to learn 
what it takes to get and hold the jobs open 
to them in a forward moving nation 
which has too long forgotten too many of 
its people and left them far behind 

On page three of today’s News-Gazette you 
will read about what we like to call “The 
Philadelphia Success Story.” 

Philadelphia, where the Liberty Bell still 
rings to remind us of our „Is also 
the city where an “Opportunities Indus- 
trialization Center’’ was first created. 

An Opportunities Industrialization Center 
does exist in Champaign-Urbana. 

The News-Gazette and Radio Station 
WDWS will turn all the money you con- 
tribute, and we contribute, to this Center 
which we regard as a priority effort deserving 
your and our fullest support. 

Our black brothers, in our area, have been 
wondering, as they have elsewhere in Amer- 
ica, whether they had any friends and, if 
they had them, they have been wondering 
where these friends are. 

We think the time has come to identify 
the friends, both white and black, of our 
less fortunate brothers, both black and 
white. 

We feel it is time to name names. 

Names of those who care. 

For that reason our fund raising will be 
different. 

We want all to contribute as much as they 
can. 

But we will not print the amount of indi- 
vidual contributions. 

We will print every name, of every giver, 
man, woman or child. 

We will identify—and we ask contributors 
to furnish the information—each contribu- 
tor to the fullest possible degree. 

We invite volunteers to collect in stores, 
businesses and schools and to carefully list 
the names of each given, and the business 
or school connection. 

What we are seeking is a massive expres- 
sion of concrete friendship and love by the 
more fortunate men, women and children of 
all races, colors and creeds, for their less 
fortunate brothers. 

We want to publish thousands of names. 

We are confident that those who do care 
will be legion. 

We know we live in a good community. 

We are certain the number of contribu- 
tions will demonstrate just how great this 
goodness is. 

This is an extreme situation. It demands 
and merits an extreme remedy. Our and your 
crash effort. 
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We are a small community. 

But greatness is not measured by size. 

We feel that, like Philadelphia, we can 
provide an example for others to follow. 

The time is come. 

Stand up. Give. Be counted! 


OIC PHILOSOPHY Is SIMPLY STATED: BELIEF 
IN MAN 
(By Bonnie Blankenship) 

The Opportunities Industrialization Cen- 
ter has a philosophy. 

OIC believes in man, 

OIC believes in man’s unlimited possibili- 
ties for good, his improvability, and his 
right to a good life, regardless of color, 
creed, family background, or any circum- 
stance or misfortune of life. 

This way of looking at things affects the 
program of the job training center, and af- 
fects the relationship of the teachers and 
administrators with the trainees. 

OIC holds that man should be treated 
with respect. His dignity is not to be vio- 
lated because of his appearance, personal 
history or present condition. 

OIC insists that its trainees be treated as 
the adults they are. Everyone can learn, 
though at different speeds and under dif- 
fering conditions. It is the obligation of 
OIC personnel to assist the learner in find- 
ing and adjusting to his most favorable 
learning environment. 

OIC realizes that men differ widely in 
their social and cultural traits, and that no 
set of these characteristics can be judged 
inherently superior or inferior. 

A positive, constructive outgrowth of the 
Civil Rights Movement, OIC’s services are 
most available to the poor, the unemployed, 
the defeated and the socially rejected. 

To the extent that OIC establishes rap- 
port with the victims of poverty, and 
renders real assistance to them, to that ex- 
tent does OIC accomplish its mission. 

Those who wish to enter the world of 
work must understand the rules and prac- 
tices which govern business and industry. 
Helping trainees understand those rules 
and practices is one of the biggest responsi- 
bilities of OIC. 


OIC’s ORIGIN, How IT OPERATES 
(By Bonnie Blankenship) 


The nation’s first Opportunities Indus- 
trialization Center in Philadelphia, Pa., was 
born of street riots, gang killings, and 
massive unemployment in one of America's 
worst slum areas. 

Recognizing inactivity and frustration 
among youngsters as a major cause of juve- 
nile unrest, Dr. Leon Sullivan, pastor of the 
4,500 member Zion Baptist Church, began a 
Youth Community and Employment Services 
program in 1952. 

In the first five years of its operation, the 
program interviewed more than 7,000 young 
people a year. 

Of this yearly number, only a thousand 
were placed in various jobs. 

The problem appeared to be twofold. For 
one thing, the employment program was un- 
able to break the color barrier in the busi- 
ness and industrial world of Philadelphia. 

With the cooperation of 400 Negro minis- 
ters, Dr. Sullivan began a “selective patron- 
age” operation. 

Each Sunday, the group of ministers would 
report to their congregations the names of 
any companies with which employment ne- 
gotiations had broken down. 

Until further notice, their people simply 
stopped buying the products of that particu- 
lar company, 

One of the first companies selected was a 
bakery whose products were ordinarily con- 
sumed by thousands of Negroes each day. 
The boycott lasted only a few days, and the 
company has since become a supporter of 
Philadelphia’s OIC program. 
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Rev. James Offutt, temporary executive di- 
rector of the local OIC program, emphasizes 
that the boycott in Philadelphia took place 
before the idea of a job-training center was 
advanced. 

The use of a boycott has never been rec- 
ommended or needed in establishing any of 
the other 90 OIC centers throughout the 
nation. 

Champaign County business and industry 
have been receptive to the proposed program 
of OIC, and there is no doubt that the two 
will work cooperatively to secure jobs for 
trained, capable graduates of OIC, Offutt in- 
dicated. 

The “selective patronage” effort in Phila- 
delphia continued for some time. However, it 
became increasingly apparent that simply 
making jobs available was not enough. 

As Eston Collins, field representative of 
OIC, told members of the Champaign Rotary 
recently, working regularly and getting a 
paycheck proved too much of a novelty for 
some workers. 

They would get paid on Friday, and not go 
back to work until the next Tuesday. 

They did not understand, or feel bound by, 
the necessary rules which govern the world 
of work. 

Others lacked the training necessary to 
hold a job once they were placed on it. 

Thus, in 1962, Rev. Sullivan spearheaded 
a drive to establish a training school to equip 
disadvantaged youth with a marketable skill. 
The effort was to be the most ambitious and 
more successful program of its kind ever at- 
tempted by a community group. 

In order to obtain community support, Dr. 
Sullivan and his aides conducted a door-to- 
door selling and solicitation program, per- 
suading the indigenous community of the 
usefulness of the school, and seeking their 
financial aid. 

That effort raised $102,000. 


Philadelphia corporations contributed 
$250,000, and the Ford Foundation contrib- 
uted $200,000, 


The city rented OIC an abandoned police 
station for $1 a year. 

Business and industry offered not only 
money, but equipment. 

During that summer of 1963, OIC workers 
asked craftsmen and technicians familiar 
with the workings of industry to meet at 
Zion Baptist Church. 

Before the summer was over, more than 300 
people, both Negro and white, had volun- 
teered their services in training the unskilled. 

On January 26, 1964, before a crowd of 
8,000 people, the Opportunities Industrializa- 
tion Center, Inc., was formally dedicated in 
Philadelphia. 

So the training program began. 

But again a basic discovery was made. 
Many of the trainees were sorely deficient 
in such basics as reading, writing and arith- 
metic and could not, therefore, communicate 
adequately or handle the relatively simple 
arithmetic required by many jobs. 

Thus was born the Feeder Program. 


Important Words by Eric Sevareid of CBS 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 30, 1968 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, I have had 
the privilege of knowing Eric Sevareid 
over a span of many years and have 
long recognized his great ability and 
capacity. 

On Thursday, April 25, 1968, I was 
pleased to hear his broadcast, which 
must take its place at the top of the list 
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for sound, scholarly, and objective re- 
porting, carrying an impact which must 
be felt by all of us. 

If only those who cause the trouble in 
this country today would pause and un- 
derstand the role history has always 
played in ultimate decisions, we would be 
a better and more peaceful nation. 

I commend for your reading these 
most important words by Eric Sevareid 
of CBS and the Walter Cronkite news 
program: 

CBS EvENING NEws WITH WALTER CRONKITE 
(EXCERPT) 

SevarEImD. This looks like an appropriate 
day to conjure up an imaginary argument 
between what might be called contemporary 
conviction and what seem to be the lessons 
of history. 

Contemporariness says a minority of col- 
lege students, as at Columbia University to- 
day, are rebelling because they are intoler- 
ably oppressed and suppressed. History says 
this is the freest, most patiently listened to, 
college generation on record. History adds 
that it is precisely in periods of great intel- 
lectual freedom that revolutions are usually 
generated, the bloody-minded French Revol- 
ution included. Contemporariness, in the 
form of one Columbia professor today, says 
that the use of mass force and violence by 
these student seekers after the good, the true 
and the beautiful, is part of an educational 
awakening. History says it is the deadly 
enemy of education, part of the process of 
destroying the university’s special, protected 
freedom, as witness the condition of many 
Latin American universities today, where stu- 
dents can do anything except get an educa- 
tion, 

Contemporariness says that police leni- 
ency during mass riots and destruction in 
the cities saves lives and keeps communica- 
tions open between authority and the pro- 
testors, History says ponder this carefully, 
because if the leniency leads to even greater 
riots far more lives will be lost in the end, 
the communication will cease altogether, and 
authority will be forced to use the iron hand. 
History is pretty certain that any given com- 
munity will prefer tyranny to anarchy if it 
comes to that choice, because in a state of 
anarchy, everyone is helpless. 

Contemporariness says, as Senator Robert 
Kennedy said again today, that the root 
causes of crime are poverty, unemployment, 
hunger. History says that is much too 
sweeping a statement, that with full em- 
ployment England and Russia, among vari- 
ous other nations, have more crime than be- 
fore, that some very poor nations like Spain 
have rather little crime, that thousands of 
organized criminals are more likely to die of 
gluttony than of hunger. 

Contemporariness says it has brand new 
lessons to teach history about human be- 
havior. History says it will be happy to keep 
an open mind on this, but will be surprised 
if it turns out to be true. 


Gold Rush 
HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 30, 1968 
Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, there is a 
desperate need to revise the present U.S. 
export-import policy to give a valid as- 
sessment of cash imports as opposed to 


cash exports instead of the present policy 
which includes all imports. Under the 


present reporting system all exports are 
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included as cash exports even though 
some are sold for local currency which 
cannot be taken from the country. 

Even under this system of computa- 
tion, the Department of Commerce has 
been forced to admit a trade deficit last 
month of $157.7 million. This dire sit- 
uation demands one of two alternatives— 
we must either limit imports or stop re- 
deeming dollar credit with gold. 

So long as foreign exporters can pick 
up our inflated dollar bills and then turn 
them in for gold at $35 an ounce, imports 
are bound to mushroom. With our pres- 
ent “gold rush,” it is high time we face 
the facts with sufficient courage to solve 
the problem. 


The Dollar and the Ruble 
HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 30, 1968 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, the April 
29, 1968, issue of the Wall Street Journal 
has a lead article on the U.S.S.R. and the 
ruble. The main point is that the ruble 
has no value in international trade. Thus, 
Soviet foreign trade has to be carried 
on by the barter system—swapping 
Soviet-made goods for desired imports. 

This lack of international value of the 
ruble has come about because the 
U.S.S.R. wants it that way. The ideology 
of the U.S.S.R. requires a planned 
economy with the state holding all power 
over economic decisions on what is pro- 
duced, who buys it, and at what prices. 
Thus, the ruble must be made noncon- 
vertible. Otherwise, if foreigners ac- 
quired rubles, they could freely choose 
which Soviet products to buy, upsetting 
Soviet planning. 

But barter arrangements are compli- 
cated to arrange and often desired prod- 
ucts cannot be obtained through barter. 
Thus, the U.S.S.R. is interested in ob- 
taining as much hard Western currency 
as possible to finance imports it feels im- 
portant. Not much comes by way of trade 
with the United States—the U.S.S.R. 
only sold $41 million worth of goods 
here in 1967. But there is also gold the 
U.S.S.R. can sell for Western currencies. 
The U.S.S.R. is estimated to have a gold 
stock of some $2.5 billion but the So- 
viets have not sold any gold for Western 
currencies since 1966. Why? Evidently, 
they feel the United States will raise 
the $35 an ounce price at which it buys 
and sells gold. A substantial increase in 
the price of gold would give the U.S.S.R. 
billions of dollars of additional purchas- 
ing power in the West much more quickly 
and easily than barter deals or hard-to- 
come-by exports to the West. 

Thus, Mr. Speaker, several important 
issues are raised by this article: 

First, the nature of U.S.S.R. economic 
system prevents the free exchange of 
goods and services. 

The trend in the United States over 
the past several years in this direction— 
restrictions on lending and investment 
overseas, the interest equalization tax 
among others—make one wonder how far 
the current administration plans to go. 

Second, the single greatest boost the 
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United States could give to the economy 
of the U.S.S.R. would be to let the U.S. 
economic house get so far out of order 
that we have to raise the price of gold. 
This would put billions of dollars in pur- 
chasing power in the hands of the 
U.S.S.R. overnight. But this is a real pos- 
sibility unless this administration takes 
the steps necessary to reduce the size of 
the Federal deficit, control inflation, im- 
prove our balance of payments through 
nonrestrictive measures, and restore con- 
fidence in the dollar. If firm steps are 
not taken, we may find wage and price 
controls internally, and the internation- 
al use of the dollar firmly controlled. Is 
this what the administration wants? If 
not, the administration must immediate- 
ly reduce spending, which is the single 
most important act it could take to re- 
duce the deficit, control inflation, im- 
prove our balance of payments, and re- 
store confidence in the dollar and the 
U.S. economy. If these steps are not tak- 
en, economics in this country may have 
real reason to be known as the dismal 
science. 
The article follows: 


Funny Money: SOVIETS CHOOSE A FATE FOR 
THE RUBLE THAT UNITED STATES FEARS FOR 
THE DOLLAR— TO INSULATE THEIR ECONOMY, 
RUSSIANS MAKE CURRENCY VALUELESS OUT- 
stipe U.S.S.R.—THE Price: TRADING BY 
BARTER 

(By Ray Vicker) 

Tourists swarmed into Valletta, Maltą, 
from a cruise ship recently for a day of sight- 
seeing and shopping—only to find that 
neither horsecab drivers nor storekeepers 
would take their money. A persistent few re- 
turned to the ship, bought postcards, wooden 
carvings and other curios in the vessel’s 
shop and sought—generally fruitlessly—to 
trade them for cab rides and souvenirs 
ashore, 

Another example of European suspicion of 
the dollar during last month’s US, gold 
crisis? Hardly. The tourists were Russian. 
The currency the Maltese wouldn't take was 
the ruble. And there wasn’t any crisis. The 
only reason this sort of situation doesn’t 
arise all the time is that most traveling Rus- 
sians know better than to try to spend rubles 
outside their own country. 

For the position of the ruble almost pre- 
cisely illustrates the fate U.S. financial offi- 
cials are struggling desperately to avert for 
the dollar. Some elements of that position: 

Officially, each ruble is worth 0.987412 
grams of gold. Actually, its gold value is 
zero; it can’t be exchanged for gold. 


A BIG DISCOUNT 


Outside Russia, the ruble can only rarely 
be exchanged for other currencies—and then 
at a startling discount from its official value 
of $1.11 in U.S. money, Banks in Switzer- 
land and in Munich in West Germany sell 
rubles for 24 cents each. They find few 
buyers, 

Even in the Communist world, hardly any 
non-Russians want rubles. Red countries in 
Eastern Europe prefer to take payment for 
their exports in gold, dollars, other Western 
currencies, commodities—almost anything 
but rubles. 

Soviet foreign trade, in consequence, has 
to be carried on primarily by the primitive 
system of barter. Russia pays for Rumanian 
wheat with iron ore and for Polish coal with 
airplanes. In dealing with the West, Soviet 
foreign traders may ship commodities to 
Spain, take payment in sherry and then swap 
the sherry for British chemicals. 

For any Western country, a currency that 
was useless externally would be at the very 
least a deep embarrassment. For the U.S., 
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long used to having the dollar serve as the 
standard of value against which all free- 
world currencies are measured, it would be 
the ultimate financial disgrace, 


THAT'S HOW THEY WANT IT 


But for the Soviet Union, the situation is 
nothing of the sort. The ruble hasn’t lost its 
international value; under communism, it 
has never had any. The reason, basically, is 
that the Kremlin doesn't want it to have 
any. And if that seems incredible to Ameri- 
can dollar defenders, the difference in the 
two approaches accurately measures the 
chasm between Soviet and Western eco- 
nomic systems. 

As interpreted in Russia, Communist ideol- 
ogy requires a planned economy, with the 
state holding at least ultimate control over 
all decisions on what is produced, who gets 
to buy it and at what prices. It’s true that 
Moscow is experimenting with a liberaliza- 
tion of this system, allowing some state 
enterprises more freedom in making produc- 
tion and price decisions. But it has no inten- 
tion of giving foreign capitalists any say in 
that process. 

That, to the Russian mind, means sharply 
restricting both the number of rubles a for- 
eigner can acquire and what he can use them 
for. The alternative, in Soviet terms, is un- 
thinkable: What would become of the state 
plan if foreigners, including capitalists, 
could acquire rubles freely and use them to 
buy whatever Russian goods they chose at 
prices they would insist on bargaining over? 

So the Soviet Union has made the ruble 
a “nonconvertible” currency. It can’t be ex- 
changed for gold because the Russian gov- 
ernment won’t sell any gold to redeem rubles 
(though the USSR has rich gold mines). 
Foreigners can buy rubles through official 
channels only if they come to Russia as tour- 
ists or on business—and then they can’t 
legally take the rubles back home with them. 


A COAT OF ARMS 


Thus, about the only rubles reaching the 
West are the handful brought out of Russia 
in the attache cases of departing diplomats. 
These rubles have little value except as a 
curiosity: A piece of yellow-green paper en- 
graved with a hammer and sickle, the de- 
nomination printed in all 14 languages used 
in the USSR and a Cyrillic-alphabet decla- 
ration that the bill “is covered by all the 
wealth of the USSR and should be accepted 
throughout the Soviet Union.” 

(It had better be accepted at face value 
throughout the Soviet Union. The Kremlin 
maintains the ruble’s domestic value chiefiy 
by controlling wage-price decisions, but 
harsher means are used, too; ruble black- 
marketeers who deviate from the official ex- 
change rate can be imprisoned up to 15 
years. Flagrant cases can be—and in the 
early 1960’s occasionally were—punished by 
death.) 

Despite the Russians’ general unwilling- 
ness to let rubles go abroad, they have 
created a special ruble they would like Red 
nations in Eastern Europe to accept. This 
“transferable ruble” is intended to facilitate 
trade with the other seven members of 
Comecon, an organization trying to build a 
Communist common market in Eastern 
Europe. 

But this ruble is “transferable” only be- 
tween Russian and another Comecon mem- 
ber such as Czechoslovakia—not even be- 
tween Czechoslovakia and a third bloc 
member, such as Hungary, let alone a West- 
ern country. So it is only a sort of IOU thata 
Comecon country can use to buy whatever 
goods the Russians want to sell, at prices the 
Russians set. 

That use has little or no appeal for coun- 
tries rebelling against their old role as Soviet 
satellites. Czechoslovakia, for instance, has 
shipped Russia goods worth more than the 
Soviet goods it has received in return, so the 
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USSR has credited it with a big sum of trans- 
ferable rubles. To the Czechs’ new nation- 
alistic Communist regime, that credit is next 
to worthless. They don’t want the Russian 
goods they could buy with the transferable 
rubles, they can’t use the ruble credit to 
buy anything from any other country and 
Russia is paying no interest on the trans- 
ferable-ruble debt. 

To give the credit some value, Ota Sik, 
chief Czech economic planner, has called on 
Russia to make the ruble convertible into 
Soviet gold—which the Czechs could then 
use to buy goods in the West. The Russians 
are unlikely to heed his plea, though it’s 
possible they might grant some loan aid. 
But rejecting the convertible ruble won't 
help the Kremlin's efforts to hold Czech 
loyalty. 

The complications that the lack of a con- 
vertible currency gives rise to in Russia’s 
trade with the West are widespread. Cur- 
rently, Italy is interested in buying $3 bil- 
lion worth of Russian natural gas on a 
25-year contract. The Soviets need pipe to 
build a line to Italy from their wells, and 
they have proposed that Italy supply the 
pipe in part payment for the gas. 


THE USES OF CASH 


Making the amount of pipe involved, how- 
ever, could tie up the Italian steel industry 
for years on a single order. So the deal is 
hanging fire—and may be lost to the Al- 
gerians or the Dutch, who are eager to sell 
gas to Italy for cash rather than for pipe. 
If the Russians had a convertible currency, 
of course, they could buy pipe from other 
countries for cash, then sell the gas to Italy 
for cash. 

Soviet-Western trade, nevertheless, is in- 
creasing faster than world trade generally. 
Two factors are responsible. One is the zeal 
of some Western countries and companies to 
open what they see as a vast new market in 
Russia. 

Many companies in West Germany, France, 
Britain and Italy now offer the Soviets goods 
on easy-credit terms, often with the backing 
of their governments. Other companies are 
willing to barter. Ford Motor Co.’s British 
subsidiary has just given Rory Gotley, one 
of its executives, a fulltime job arranging 
barter deals. He will trade Ford cars for Rus- 
sian lumber, Hungarian wine or whatever 
else the Soviets and their allies will sell— 
and then try to find somebody to whom Ford 
can sell these products. 


FONDNESS FOR THE DOLLAR 


The other factor in the trade buildup: 
Russian traders aren’t too proud to use West- 
ern currencies to arrange deals they can’t 
swing for rubles. In particular, they are 
making growing use of the dollar. 

The Russians don’t get many dollars by 
trading with the U.S.; in 1967, Soviet exports 
to America were valued at a relatively trifling 
$41 million. 2ut enough dollars are floating 
around Europe for the Russians to be able to 
demand payment in dollars from Spain, say, 
for goods shipped to that country. They may 
then use the dollars to pay for goods they 
buy somewhere else, And Moscow Narodny 
Bank Ltd., a London institution owned by 
the Soviet government, actively solicits de- 
posits of Euro-dollars (dollars owned by peo- 
ple or companies located outside the U.S.) 
which it then uses to finance East-West trade 
deals. 

Are the Russians embarrassed by this reli- 
ance on a currency whose recent problems, 
according to the Soviet newspaper Pravda, 
“reveal the unhealthy state of the economy 
of ... the United States“? Not a bit; they're 
rather inclined to boast about their dollar 
operations. “We are one of the largest Euro- 
dollar dealers in London,” brags Nikolai 
Vasilievich Nikitkin, chairman of Moscow 
Narodny Bank. 

GOLD HOARDERS 


The Soviets once financed their foreign 
trade partly with gold, too. Sometimes they 
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paid directly in gold for Western goods (in- 
cluding wheat bought from the U.S. some 
years ago, other times they sold gold in Lon- 
don for Western currencies that were then 
used to finance trade deals. But the last 
known Soviet gold sale was in 1966. Since 
then ti.e Russians have hoarded all their 
substantial gold production (there aren’t any 
figures on that output, but Western esti- 
mates are that it totaled $245 million last 
year, raising the total Soviet gold stock to 
about $2.5 billion). $ 

The apparent reason: The Russians are 
confident the U.S, Treasury will soon be 
forced to raise the $35 an ounce price at 
which it buys and sells gold—a price that 
governs all other gold quotations. While this 
would devalue any dollars the Russians might 
be holding to finance their trade, the Soviets 
would gain far more than they would lose 
from any such move. The increase in the 
value of their gold stock would give them 
billions of dollars worth of additional pur- 
chasing power in world markets. Also, paying 
for Western goods in gold would be far sim- 
pler than arranging complex barter deals or 
scratching to come up with dollars. 

That prospect is one of the reasons Ameri- 
can policy-makers are so grimly determined 
to avoid devaluing the dollar if at all possi- 
ble. To put it mildly, they don't like the idea 
of handing the Russians, through a weaken- 
ing of the American currency, a position in 
world trade that the weakness of the Rus- 
sians’ own currency now denies to them. 

“It would be ironic,” says one American 
official in Europe, “if we spent nearly $30 bil- 
lion a year in Vietnam, plus up to 500 lives a 
week, to contain communism, only to give 
Russian communists a tremendous monetary 
victory through gold revaluation.” 


Teacher and Pupil 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 30, 1968 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing letter to the editor of the Washing- 
ton Evening Star, April 20, 1968, demon- 
strates more meaningfully and poignant- 
ly than 10,000 words that the proper rela- 
tionship between teacher and pupil can- 
not be measured in terms of classrooms 
and textbooks: 

A Boy AND A DEAD BIRD 

Sir: It was just a dead bird that the little 
boy brought home. 

“What shall I do with it?” the child asked 
anxiously. 

I started to say: “Go throw it in the gar- 
bage can.” But something about the boy's 
face stopped me. I realized it was probably 
his first experience with death, so I said I'd 
get something to dig with and maybe we'd 
better bury it. 

The little boy and I wrapped the bird in 
fresh white paper and took turns digging a 
hole with an old tablespoon we found. Some- 
thing more seemed needed so I remarked to 
the child that I had read in the Bible that 
not even a sparrow falls to earth without 
our Heavenly Father knowing it. Thus ended 
the bird’s funeral, or so I thought. 

A few hours later, while walking on the 
deserted play-ground, I happened to look 
down at the little mound of fresh dirt and 
there found a tiny cross made of two sticks 
and tied together with black thread. 

The hope of eternity which the child had 
for himself he would not deny even to a little 
bird. 


ANNE E. LEIGH, 
First Grade Teacher. 
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David Graf: Teacher of the Year 


HON. CHARLOTTE T. REID 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 30, 1968 


Mrs. REID of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
earlier today I had the privilege of at- 
tending a special ceremony at the White 
House at which the President paid well- 
deserved tribute to the national teacher 
of the year. 

The Teacher of the Year Award has 
been sponsored annually since 1952 by 
Look magazine in cooperation with the 
Council of Chief State School Officers. 
Criteria for selection include sound pro- 
fessional education and successful teach- 
ing experience. They include as well such 
personal qualities as love of children, 
skill in human relations, intellectual 
ability and wide cultural interests, emo- 
tional maturity, and community partici- 
pation—in general, being an active citi- 
zen and helping to make children be- 
come better citizens. The teacher se- 
lected to receive this honor each year 
represents the thousands of dedicated 
educators throughout the Nation who 
contribute so vitally to our way of life. 

I am proud to say that the 1968 
teacher of the year comes from the Land 
of Lincoln and the 15th Congressional 
District of Illinois which I have the priv- 
ilege to represent in the Congress. He is 
David Graf, 51, coordinator of the di- 
versified occupations program of the 
Sandwich High School, Sandwich, Ill. 

Mr. Graf has been a lifelong resident 
of the community in which he teaches, 
except for several temporary periods of 
absence—one of which was when he 
worked his way through the University 
of Illinois, where he was not only a 
scholar but an athlete—excelling in both 
football and basketball. Then, too, dur- 
ing World War II he served with distinc- 
tion in the tank corps under Gen. George 
S. Patton, Jr.—returning to civilian life 
with a Purple Heart and two Oak Leaf 
Clusters, the Bronze Star for bravery, 
and the Croix de Guerre for valor. There 
were also short absences while teaching 
or doing graduate study elsewhere— 
and while he may have had a successful 
career in architecture, which is another 
of his many interests, he has found chal- 
lenge and fulfillment in teaching and 
working with young people. 

The diversified occupations program 
at Sandwich High School is a unique 
“earn and learn” program structured not 
only to the needs of the individual stu- 
dent but the community and society in 
general. Indeed, it is a program which 
other schools throughout the country 
might well emulate. Not only does Mr. 
Graf provide the leadership for this spe- 
cial program which he helped to estab- 
lish, it also reflects his basic philosophy 
of living—that every person has some- 
thing of value to contribute to the 
world—and that every human being can 
have a meaningful and satisfying life. 

Briefly, the sandwich “DO” plan is a 
cooperative enterprise in which the busi- 
ness, industrial, and professional estab- 
lishments of the town collaborate with 
the high school. Local firms offer part- 
time employment and practical on-the- 
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job experience for students, who learn 
the technique in Mr. Graf's classroom. 
But the task involves much more than 
teaching. Its success depends as much 
on skillful matching of student apti- 
tudes and interests with occupations, 
of maintaining the confidence of busi- 
nessmen who participate, of having the 
enthusiasm to inspire young students at 
7 a.m, classes. These young men and 
women learn and work at a variety of 
trades and train for many occupations. 
Some even band together to build new 
homes—complete from the basement 
up—using plans worked out in Mr. Graf’s 
versatile classroom. When completed, 
the house is sold, and the enterprising 
young men perhaps go to college. Those 
who do not pursue higher education, 
however, leave high school with skills 
that will insure them well-paid employ- 
ment as technicians—and those who 
enter college make better grades be- 
cause of the discipline of technical train- 
ing they received in high school. Drop- 
outs are virtually unknown. No matter 
in which direction they go after grad- 
uation, the “DO” students find that 
thanks to Mr. Graf, new doors of oppor- 
tunity have been opened. 

But opening doors of opportunity ex- 
tends beyond David Graf’s academic 
role. As a matter of fact, a civic project 
for which he was initially responsible is 
appropriately called the Open Door, It is 
a workshop for mentally retarded men 
and women who, under the supervision 
of neighborhood volunteers, do assembly 
work for local manufacturers. Not only 
do they benefit from the therapy of work 
and the understanding guidance they 
receive, they earn their own livelihood— 
and local firms benefit from their assist- 
ance. The Open Door began in the base- 
ment of the Graf home with a small 
group of retarded children. Later, the 
community raised funds to build the 
present modern workshop which, by the 
way, is dedicated to David Graf and was 
opened last year. 

A colonel in the Army Reserves, Mr. 
Graf also was graduated from the Com- 
mand General Staff School at Fort 
Leavenworth, Kans., in 1960 and returned 
there for 5 years as an instructor during 
the summer months. 

As a teacher of vocational education 
and industrial arts, it is readily under- 
standable that he often receives offers to 
devote his talents to the more remunera- 
tive field of industry. Undoubtedly there 
have been times during his 29 years of 
teaching that he has been tempted to 
leave his profession for better pay in the 
private sector, but he always decided that 
the need for bridging the academic and 
business worlds was a more challenging 
one—that teaching is the environment 
best suited to human engineering“ 
something sorely needed in our modern 
society. 

We in Illinois are immensely proud of 
our educational system, and it is an out- 
standing school system because we have 
dedicated and forward-looking teachers 
like David Graf. I think, too, that those 
of us here in the Congress who must 
ponder the problems of poverty in our 
society, of better education, of school 
dropouts, and disturbing trends in a rap- 
idly changing technological world, have 
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a special appreciation for the tremedous 
contribution which this one man—David 
Graf—has in his quiet and patient way 
made toward a better life for the people 
of his community and his Nation—a con- 
tribution which he continues to make 
daily. 

I know I speak for everyone in the 
city of Sandwich, the 15th District, and 
the entire State of Illinois in saying that 
we are deeply proud of the recognition 
he has received—and I am sure that all 
of you as well join with me in extending 
heartiest congratulations. 


Law and Order in Our Nation 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 30, 1968 


Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, Michael L. Shockey, 211 East 
Howell Avenue, Alexandria, Va., is a sen- 
ior at George Washington High School 
in that community. On April 13, he at- 
tended a meeting at which I was the 
principal speaker and on which the sub- 
ject involved maintaining law and order 
in our Nation. He was so much concerned 
about this problem that he asked the 
principal of his school if this matter 
could not be further discussed as part of 
the school activities. 

The principal, Dr. Parlier, agreed and 
arranged for a “Law Day” discussion on 
May 1 and asked Michael to make one 
of the presentations. Michael has done 
such an excellent job in preparing a 
brief speech on this subject I felt it 
would be proper to call it to the attention 
of all Americans: 


Law Day REMARKS 
(By Michael L. Shockey) 


Fellow Americans, we have come together 
today to discuss Law.“ and to define it as 
the whole body of rules which set forth a 
principle laid down or accepted as govern- 
ing conduct, action, and procedure of all 
our people. 

The basic laws were given to man by God 
through Moses, and history proves that 
whenever a nation moves very far from 
these laws, that nation is doomed. 

It is the nature of man to rebel against 
authority. A baby’s cry indicates his rebel- 
lion against coming into the world and to 
his parents’ wishes. The juvenile delinquent, 
the hippy, and the early marriage are indi- 
cations of this rebellion. The freedom 
marchers are seeking additional liberty, but 
the civil disobedient, the looter, and the 
robber are going beyond this rebellion—to 
law breaking, infringing upon the rights of 
others, which must result in punitive action. 

No nation which does not enforce its laws 
can long endure. The vast majority of us 
here, and in this nation, are law abiding 
citizens who despise the law breakers, the 
bank robbers, the murderers, and the 
cheaters. 

We live in America, the greatest country 
on earth. We want to improve it, not de- 
stroy it, for America is indeed the land of 
promise for all of us. Let us stress obe- 
dience to the laws of our land and to the 
rules of our school. Let us, as Americans, 
support our police and demand that the 
courts punish the criminal. Let us help our 
teachers, our deans, and our Principal con- 
duct this school with pride so that this in- 
stitution of learning can give us what we 
need to take our rightful places in society. 
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Let us contact the elected representatives 
of all our people and tell them which pro- 
grams are important, so that they may fol- 
low an orderly process of law and legisla- 
tion, which is beneficial to the under priv- 
ileged and to others as well. 


Red Cross Continues Service Star 
Program Begun by N. R. Calvo 


HON. DONALD E. LUKENS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 30, 1968 


Mr. LUKENS. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
pleasure recently to receive a clipping 
from a very good friend of mine, Mr. 
N. R. Calvo, who for 2 years has been 
distributing the service star decal to the 
servicemen of our country. 

Nunzio, as his friends call him, has long 
been an active member of the American 
Legion and presently serves as an out- 
standing citizen in Ohio. 

It is a great deal of pleasure to print 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a news 
story presented March 29, 1968, in the 
Unione in Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mr. Calvo has instituted a wonderful 
program and I hope many will profit 
from reading this article and will insti- 
tute similar programs in their own areas. 

The article follows: 


Rep Cross CONTINUES SERVICE STAR PROGRAM 
BEGUN BY N. R. CALVO 


CLEVELAND, OHIO.—For the last two years 
the Greater Chapter of the American Red 
Cross has been distributing service star decals 
to families of men in service. These stars are 
displayed in windows of homes and cars to 
show that someone from that family is serv- 
ing his country. You will recall that during 
World War II, service stars were a familiar 
sight in windows of homes throughout the 
country. 

The idea for bringing back the service star 
resulted from a letter to the editor of the 
Cleveland Press by N. R. Calvo which was 
published December 30, 1965. Calvo is a 
member of Avanti Amerita Lodge No. 133 of 
Cleveland, In this letter he stated that the 
custom of displaying the service star should 
be revived. The Red Cross picked up the idea 
and launched the project in March 1966, at 
which time Mr, Calvo was presented with a 
frame that included the first service star 
decal off the presses, his original letter to 
the editor was felt to be a wonderful way to 
display a symbol of support and confidence 
in our American servicemen away from home 
and to profess our pride in the job they are 
doing for our country. 

Another project N. R. Calvo is engaged in 
is the collection of old eyeglasses which he 
sends to New Eyes for the Needy, a nonprofit 
organization which redistributes them to 
needy people throughout the country and 
abroad. Sun glasses are sent to tropical coun- 
tries and leper colonies, In less than three 
years, Calvo has collected and reforwarded 
more than 6,900 pairs of spectacles for this 
worthwhile cause. A portion of this total has 
been contributed by members of his lodge, 
Avanti Amerita, for which he wishes to ex- 
press public thanks. Should anyone else care 
to send old or discarded eyeglasses, sun 
glasses, or old jewelry, they may do so to 
N. R. Calvo, 2346 Payne Avenue, Cleveland, 
Ohio 44114. He will reforward these to New 
Eyes for the Needy. 

Aside from his interest in ISDA and Avanti 
Amerita, Calvo is commissioner of Soldiers 
Relief for Cuyahoga County (Cleveland, 
Ohio) and active in veteran affairs in that 
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city and a member of several veteran orga- 
nizations. 


Space: Down to Earth 


HON. CHARLES H. WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 30, 1968 


Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to bring to your at- 
tention an article that appeared in the 
January issue of Edge magazine. In this 
article, “Space: Down to Earth,” Dr. T. 
W. Adams, senior policy analyst with 
NASA and currently a congressional fel- 
low in the program jointly sponsored by 
the U.S. Civil Service Commission and 
the American Political Science Associa- 
tion, discusses the implications the space 
age has for our day-to-day living. 

To many Americans, the space age is 
a remote concept conjuring up images of 
astronauts and rockets. But the space age 
is not merely an era for spectators. The 
technology which has given us the satel- 
lite has also produced many labor-saving 
“miracles” to be enjoyed here and now 
by us “earthlings.” This excellent article, 
“Space: Down to Earth,” tells us how. 

Mr. Speaker, I include this interesting 
article in the RECORD: 

Space: Down TO EARTH 

Men in bulky space suits climb into mech- 
anized cells. Millions glue themselves to TV 
sets as the countdown begins—an hour, 30 
minutes, 15, 60 seconds, 25, 5, 4, 3, 2, 1. With 
a whoosh the departing rocket brings mil- 
lions, for a few brief moments, into the mak- 
ing of history. 

The Space Age is here. Rockets, Lasers. 
‘Weather satellites. Sputniks. The race to the 
moon. Radiation. Life on other planets. 
That’s what people talk about and hear about 
and read about and write about. But most of 
the time for most of us life is right down 
here—on earth. Not with the first man on the 
moon. Life, in its multiplicity of detail, con- 
tinues to be so daily, Sure, at school there’s 
new math for first grades and more science 
(the earth is pear-shaped these days, not 
round as it was for a few centuries, or flat 
as it was for hundreds of years before that). 
Dad gripes about higher taxes. And Mom 
wants a new stove, one of those self-clean- 
ing jobs. Congress is debating again, budget 
appropriations for agencies in alphabetic bu- 
reaucracy. Prophets of doom decry automa- 
tion which will turn us into robots. High 
school seniors are caught in the nagging 
anxieties of choosing a career and a college. 
Our cities are caught in the turbulent ten- 
sions of civil unrest. But the Space Age seems 
to be a news picture of pock marks on a 
lighted surface that, the caption says, is the 
moon. 

ON THE EDGE OF TOMORROW 

Dr. T. W. Adams has a different perspective. 
He lives on the exciting edge of tomorrow. 
He is young, intense, extremely articulate. 
He is Senior Policy Analyst for the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, NASA. 
He can take the Space Age out of orbit and 
bring it down to earth—to the here and now 
as well as into tomorrow. 

The Space Age isn’t just Apollo heading 
toward the moon. It's Mom’s new stove. It 
isn’t simply a weather satellite sailing 
through the night sky. It’s billions of dollars 
of crops saved that can help the world food 
shortage. It isn’t only a physicist engaged 
in pure research in an isolated laboratory. 

Thomas W. Adams, Ph.D., used to teach 
political science at Arizona State at Tempe. 
Now his job is to explore the impact of space 
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age science and technology on human life. 
As he puts it, he deals “with the area of 
science and public policy.” In the midst of 
physical scientists, the “hard” scientists, he 
is a social or “soft” scientist, and he has 
found that the two breeds have a lot in 
common, Edge sent John Kerr to Washing- 
ton to talk with Dr. Adams. You might call 
it an interview but it was more than that. 

Dr. Adams listed the bonuses of technical 
development while he loaded his pipe from 
a can of tobacco on his desk. The list was 
impressive. “The Pipe, for instance. A huge 
business. This pipe uses a space-developed 
graphite liner to make it cool and to dis- 
sipate heat. The materials used in self- 
cleaning ovens are some of the space devel- 
opments. So are the freezer-to-oven cooking 
dishes. The nonferrous metals industry has 
gotten a real shot-in-the-arm from the space 
program.” 

Warming to his subject, Dr. Adams ex- 
plained the direct economic benefits of the 
space program. He mentioned the sixteen 
manned and 509 unmanned flights in terms 
of their having spawned over two billion 
dollars in new construction throughout the 
country. Jobs for as many as 400,000 work- 
ers in 20,000 companies have affected the 
economy of states like California, Texas, and 
Florida. 


THE BIGGEST SPIN-OFF INVOLVES PEOPLE 


That’s an impressive list of bonuses. But 
it all deals with things. What about people? 

“The biggest spin-off bonus, some think, 
is a management technique called systems 
analysis,” Adams answered. 

From systems analysis will come a capa- 
bility to do social programming that up to 
now has been impossible. Systems analysis 
was developed to cope with the massive and 
complex tasks of defense and space programs. 

“You can say with a weapons system that 
this one will deliver so much fire power and 
cost so much,” Dr. Adams explained. “But 
how do you measure the quality of life? 
What is poverty? These things are hard to 
measure. 

“NASA made a first step with a project 
sponsored by our Policy Division. It came 
out in a book called Social Indicators by 
Raymond Bauer, a Harvard Business School 
professor. 

“The President can give an economic State 
of the Union address, you know, because he 
has the data. He can’t give a social State 
of the Union message. We have statistics on 
crime and health. But what about the people 
who aren't antisocial or sick, the normal 
people? 

“We turned this study over to the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare 
(HEW). They set up the Bell Panel, a group 
of distinguished social scientists, to find 
meaningful ways to measure these areas and 
collect statistics. This work has tremendous 
implications for life right here on earth.” 

We challenged Adams on this point. It 
seems that everyone wants to justify every- 
thing these days on the basis of some kind 
of payoff. Even our highway system is “for 
defense.” Our aid to schools is called the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act. “That,” Dr. 
Adams replied with a smile, “was the key 
point. That is exactly where Social Indica- 
tors is so valuable. We think we can measure 
some of these areas to show the ‘payoff’. 

“Today, for example, you'll have trouble 
selling the poverty program until you can 
put some measures on it: that it is going 
to cost this much to rehabilitate so many 
people. Capitol Hill (Congress) wants facts; 
they're tired of appropriating money on faith. 
Some of the complex tools coming from the 
space program, like systems analysis, are 
going to be amazingly valuable in bringing 
new social programs through Congress.“ 

NASA, then, isn’t way out in space. It’s 
involved with new techniques that will ulti- 
mately be affecting people here on earth. 
NASA is “not turning its back on earthly 
problems.” Dr. Adams cited the huge impact 
of the space age on education, not only in 
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universities but in elementary and second- 
ary schools. He mentioned teaching aids to 
introduce the new science at earlier ages. 


THE NEED FOR GOALS 


But can you have this sort of a system 
operating without setting up some sort of 
goals? And who is to set goals? You have to 
have a direction, individually or collectively. 
Who, Adams was asked, sets the direction? 

Adams had an answer. 

“Some people object to the idea of a gov- 
ernment setting goals. This causes criticism.” 
But the fact is that under President Eisen- 
hower our government did set up sixteen 
goals. These, Dr. Adams pointed out, were 
later ratified by both President Kennedy and 
President Johnson, “The problem is funding 
them. There isn’t enough money to develop 
each goal simultaneously so we have to set 
up priorities.” Space is considered a primary 
goal, above things like housing, pollution, 
transportation. Space is almost on a par with 
national defense as a top priority goal to 
develop the nation. “This is what causes 
criticism. Some people feel space doesn’t de- 
serve such a high priority.” 

Dr, Adams equates science and technology 
with power in the world today. He quoted 
James E. Webb, Administrator of NASA, who 
has pointed out that without development 
in science and technology our nation won’t 
be at the international negotiating table 
where the big decisions of ten, twenty, fifty 
years from now will be made. 

Here, for example, is one place where the 
world-wide problem of starvation can be 
helped. With weather satellites to forecast 
trends, food crops can be saved. The sea can 
yield its harvest to benefit mankind. 


CAN MAN ADJUST TO A SPACE AGE? 


But how about man’s adapting to this 
changing world? The things Dr. Adams was 
predicting call for great changes in man's 
thinking and acting. “Can man adjust?” 

Dr. Adams believes so. “We shall have to 
get used to change and uncertainty as a fact 
of life. But man has always adapted to 
change.” To prove his point he traced briefly 
the social history of man: in the jungle he 
did everything for his family; by moving 
to villages and cities he had to give up some 
‘inalienable rights” by allowing the state to 
take over specific aspects of life such as 
protecting his family. The city, as a means 
to escape the jungle and be civilized, repre- 
sents a tremendous change.” 

Adams continued, Perhaps new services 
that government hasn’t done before will free 
man to do something else. Increased leisure 
time, for instance, may mean that govern- 
ment must supply more recreational areas. 

“Not long ago many people thought man 
could never adjust to less than a twelve-hour 
work day without falling apart. But we 
adopted the eight-hour day and survived.” 

But what of the fears of some people who 
are worried that the changes will be for the 
worst? What if we are simply becoming face- 
less masses with everyone alike and auto- 
mated like robots? 

MEN WON’T BECOME MARSHMALLOWS 


“I disagree completely!” Adams replied 
with conviction, “I don’t see the future of 
mankind to be an homogenized marshmal- 
low. 

“I believe Norbert Weiner, father of cyber- 
netics (the science of automation), said the 
most demeaning thing for a man to do is 
something a machine can do better. Science 
and technology will open up opportunities 
which will allow people to express their in- 
dividuality. We shall be more free to do the 
important things.” 

Dr. Adams went on to say that he believes 
the role of government is to strike a bal- 
ance between corporate security and individ- 
ual expressions. Science and technology 
should not enslave man. “It is going to 
emancipate him to the point of allowing him 
to express himself in ways that heretofore 
weren't heard of.” 
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Is man capable of handling this new 
freedom? Today's high school senior can be- 
come anything he wants within his intel- 
lectual limits. His parents didn’t have such 
free choice. 

“That’s right,” Adams answered. “The 
process of change is difficult but the result— 
a new occupational freedom for youth—is 
beneficial. It enhances their individuality 
and personal contribution. But occupational 
choices are only one area that the Space Age 
is expanding. Young people have new leisure 
choices and, most important, new mobility 
choices.” 

The space age is bringing a totally new 
concept of place. People have a new sense 
of community. Being able to work and live 
thousands of miles from where you grew up 
is one part of it. 

“Community is no longer the city or 
state. It is regional and world-wide. Hope- 
fully this means people will discover they 
have common interests. The world, after all, 
is only a place. There are other places. In 
science and technological programs we have 
stopped speaking of national or regional en- 
gineering. We are talking planetary engi- 
n 


eering. 

“The satellite is no respecter of boundaries 
created by man. It circles the whole planet. 
We hope the satellites will bring shared 
values, common identity, common meaning 
among people living on the planet.” 


SOCIAL CONCERN MOTIVATES SCIENTISTS 


“Today’s scientists are a new breed. They 
are spirited in pushing back the frontiers 
of ignorance but simultaneously are inter- 
ested in what this means to themselves, their 
families, their world. The social implications 
that come with scientific achievement can 
wreak so much tangential havoc that the 
goal is overwhelmed by other situations. Peo- 
ple in ‘hard’ science today are concerned 
about the social, political, economic and 
moral consequences of what they are doing.” 

In the past scientists and theologians have 
gotten together to talk and discovered they 
were speaking different languages. They 
didn’t communicate. Can this communica- 
tions barrier be broken down? 

Before he answered, Dr. Adams stressed 
the fact that NASA as a government agency, 
is concerned only with its role as spelled out 
in the Space Act and directives of Congress 
and the President. To answer John Kerr's 
question he could only speak as an individ- 
ual, not as a representative of the agency. 
He himself is an active Presbyterian layman. 


SCIENCE AND RELIGION: AGENTS OF CHANGE 

“Along with science and the rest,” Dr. 
Adams said, “the Church and theology can 
be one of the change-agents. We are chang- 
ing, there is no doubt about that. The spirit- 
ual side of man is required to be developed 
to give him an anchorage whereby this psy- 
chedelic array of time-place phenomena 
flashes by him, but he is still secured to 
something. Man needs anchorage, identifica- 
tion and reference groups.” 

Dr. Adams believes that theology and the 
Church must understand the human impli- 
cations of science and technology. The 
Church, he feels, must help people through 
counselling and understanding the kinds of 
pressures that people are under because of 
science and technology. “The Church can 
bridge the human gap. Man doesn’t need to 
explain everything. He can accept change if 
he knows there is stability along with it.” 

“Reconciliation is the traditional task of 
the Church. The churches must work in the 
area of reconciling a man’s known life with 
the area that is not known to him.” 

Dr. Adams seems to be saying that this is 
God's world and, as such, a grace-filled world. 
Even though a force may be unknown to us 
now, It is still God's force and therefore filled 
with good possibilities. 

Dr. Adams went further. “The space pro- 
gram uses nothing but the forces of nature. 
There is nothing heretical, antireligious, or 
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threatening to religion in the space program 
or in science and technology in general. We 
use every God-given element (the forces of 
nature) and combine this with man’s ge- 
nius—which is also a God-given element— 
and use it in a way that benefits man.” 


Lawyers for Rioters 
HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 30, 1968 


Mr. THURMOND, Mr. President, many 
people are expressing increased concern 
about the role of Federal antipoverty 
agencies in the escalating civil violence 
in this country. A recent editorial in the 
State newspaper discusses one such agen- 
cy which has been particularly active in 
Newark, N.J. This agency—legal services 
program—provided free legal services for 
rioters in Newark and other cities. 

According to this editorial: 

The director of the Legal Services Program 
in Newark harangued a crowd for nearly an 
hour outside the stationhouse where his 
cabbie clients was being detailed . . . The 
riot started moments later when Lofton’s 
angry audience bombarded the police sta- 
tion. When it ended, two days later, 25 per- 
sons had been killed. 


Later, this same individual was ap- 
pointed to a special commission which 
investigated the riot and found no evi- 
dence of an organized insurrection. 

As one of many such incidents where 
Federal antipoverty personnel have been 
involved in serious civil disorders, this 
deserves the attention of the Congress. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the editorial, entitled “Lawyers for 
Rioters,” published in the State news- 
paper, of Columbia, S.C., of April 2, 1968, 
be placed in the Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LAWYERS FOR RIOTERS 


From New Jersey comes the word that 
counsel for cabbie John William Smith, 
whose arrest last July touched off the 
Newark riots, has filed charges against the 
arresting officers. The police are charged with 
kidnaping, assault and battery, and at- 
tempted murder—the result, allegedly, of 
their taking Smith into custody by force 
when he resisted arrest. 

But this is not the worst of it. Counsel for 
Smith is none other than Oliver Lofton, 
director of Newark’s Legal Services Program, 
an antipoverty agency of the federal govern- 
ment. LSP lawyers likewise have petitioned 
U.S. district courts in Newark and Phila- 
delphia to put local police departments into 
the hands of federal receivers as a means of 
eliminating “police brutality”. 

LSP, a target of bar association criticism 
around the country, began as a modest effort 
at providing legal redress for indigent clients. 
The idea was to bring civil suits against un- 
scrupulous merchants, loan sharks and 
slumlords. But the LSP has turned its atten- 
tions increasingly to criminal matters, in 
particular where extremists have taken on 
the police. 

Lofton himself is credited by Newark's 
police director with a leading role bringing 
about the riots. The lawyer harangued a 
crowd for nearly an hour outside the station 
house where his cabbie client was being de- 
tained, the police official told congressional 
investigators. The riot started moments 
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later when Lofton’s angry audience bom- 
barded the police station. When it ended, 
days later, 25 persons had been killed. 

Lofton’s involvement did not keep Gov- 
ernor Richard Hughes from appointing him 
to the special commission that investigated 
the riot. 

This commission found no evidence of an 
organized insurrection. And investigator 
Lofton continued to look after the legal in- 
terests of the rioters he was investigating. 

Nor is Newark the only city in which LSP 
lawyers provided free legal services for riot- 
ers. The Office of Economic Opportunity’s 
own LSP director, Earl Johnson Jr., told the 
American Bar Association last August that 
the Newark experience “has been repeated 
in almost every city where riots have broken 
out.” 

Such activity in behalf of rioters and other 
criminals does not come cheaply. The LSP 
operates 850 offices in 48 states, including 
South Carolina. Last year the program cost 
$27 million, and $36 million is budgeted for 
fiscal 1968. 

The South Carolina LSP offices (which are 
not to be confused with private legal aid 
groups or with the proposed public defender 
program are located in Columbia, Charleston 
and Greenville, and a move is reputedly 
underway to fund a statewide operation. It 
is a move the state can do without. What is 
clearly demanded is a critical review of the 
whole LSP concept of using public funds, 
not in behalf of the public, but in behalf of 
those who work the public’s ruin. 


“Wholesome Fish” Legislation 
HON. WILLIAM H. BATES 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 30, 1968 


Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, as you know, 
the city of Gloucester, Mass., is famed 
throughout the world as an American 
fishing center. Accordingly, the recent 
policy statement adopted by the Glouces- 
ter Fisheries Commission with respect to 
the so-called wholesome fish legislation 
has, I believe, special significance and 
importance. 

In seeking to disseminate that policy 
statement as widely as possible, Glouces- 
ter’s Mayor Joseph F. Grace, and Fish- 
eries Commission Executive Secretary 
Salvatore J. Favazza published the state- 
ment in a folder entitled “Yes, ‘Whole- 
some Fish’ Legislation—But.” In intro- 
can the policy statement, they pointed 
out: 

The Gloucester Fisheries Commission is a 
body politic and a public instrumentality 
sponsored by the City of Gloucester. The 
Commission is composed of the mayor and 
twelve persons appointed by him of whom 
two are members of the City Council, and at 
least five are connected with the production, 
processing or employment phases of the in- 
dustry. It is empowered to investigate, ad- 
vocate, and recommend measures for the 


promotion, preservation, and protection of 
the Gloucester Fishing industry. 


With the notation that it was unani- 
mously adopted by the commission, the 
policy statement is then printed as fol- 
lows: 

The Gloucester Fisheries Commission fa- 
vors “Wholesome Fish” legislation. 

The commission recognizes that such legis- 
lation is due the American consumer, and 


that such legislation offers a great opportu- 
nity to the fishing industry. 
The Gloucester Fisheries Commission fa- 
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vors industry inspection by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of the Interior (U.S. D..) 

The U.S.D.I. is ideally qualified to under- 
take mandatory inspection of the United 
States fishing industry in view of its past 
experience with the voluntary fish inspection 
program and its awareness of the problems of 
the fishing industry, such inspection to paral- 
lel U.S.D.A. inspections of the meat industry. 

The Gloucester Fisheries Commission fa- 
vors identical standards for both imported 
and domestic fish. 

With 80 per cent of all groundfish consumed 
in the United States imported, and 52 percent 
of all edible fish consumed in the United 
States imported, the adoption of lower stand- 
ards for imported fish would both unfairly 
handicap the domestic industry and deceive 
the American consumer. 

The Gloucester Fisheries Commission fa- 
vors the designation of Gloucester, Mass. as 
a port of entry for imported fish products. 

The commission favors such designation as 
Gloucester is presently the largest importer 
of edible fishery products in the Northeast, 
importing more than 10 per cent of all United 
States edible fishery imports and more than 
50 per cent of United States groundfish 
imports. 

The Gloucester Fisheries Commission fa- 
vors a realistic approach to establishing 
“Wholesome Fish” standards to minimize the 
financial blow to the domestic industry. 

The commission urges the federal govern- 
ment to provide financial assistance, both 
loans and grants, to all segments of the fish- 
ing industry to aid in meeting the new stand- 
ards, noting that unnecessarily high stand- 
ards for the admittedly obsolete United States 
fishing fleet might well force a great many 
older vessels out of business, 


Ho Chi Minh’s Little Helpers 
HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 30, 1968 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, as our 
peace-seeking leaders attempt to woo Ho 
Chi Minh to peace negotiations, the 
Communist dictator’s little helpers in our 
country march to affect public opinion 
to try and give the Communists more 
leverage at any peace talk. 

If there are those who are duped into 
thinking this is the way to halt wars, 
they are mistaken. 

They should take their seditious pa- 
rades to Hanoi and work on their boy, 
Ho Chi Minh. Perhaps someone should 
tell them Ho is not Santa Claus. 

The liberty-loving American people, 
and the boys who have served, will want 
to remember these people and their lead- 
ers. 

I include the AP and Evening Star ac- 
counts of April 28 of the disloyal little 
band in the RECORD: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
Apr. 28, 1968] 
War PROTEST GROUP MARCHES IN RAIN 
(By Barry Kalb) 

A column of war protesters filed solemnly 
past D.C. Selective Service headquarters yes- 
terday, deftly maneuvered by the police in 
and out through the traffic and the crowds 
of a gray and moist Saturday in downtown 
Washington. 

Almost 350 adults and children began their 
march at Franklin Park, 14th and K Streets 
NW, proceeded through the downtown shop- 
ping district to the interest and amusement 
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of shoppers and motorists, passed the draft 
headquarters at 916 G St. NW, with hardly 
more than a sideways glance and filed slowly 
through the wet streets back to the park 
for a rally. 

The march was preceded by a funeral 
drummer and a black cardboard coffin that 
carried a sign asking, “Who makes the 
choice?” ; 

BALLOONS AND SIGNS 


The marchers carried red and blue printed 
signs and bright balloons—sold by a goateed, 
enterprising hawker who plastered them 
with “peace” signs—and if it hadn’t been 
such a dull, wet day, the whole scene might 
have made a colorful picture. 

The protesters marched in conjunction 
with an “International Day of Protest,” spon- 
sored locally by a coalition of peace and civil 
rights groups organized by the National 
Mobilization Committee to End the War in 
Vietnam. 

Similar demonstrations were scheduled all 
over the country. 

The marchers here were met by 11 pro-war 
pickets as they passed the draft headquar- 
ters, including one man who cracked corny 
jokes into a bullhorn, Nobody seemed to 
take the protesters very seriously. 

A woman standing in the doorway of a shoe 
store on 14th Street spit on the marchers as 
they passed. 


U.S. WORKERS IN LINE 


The group included a large contingent of 
federal employes wearing yellow, hand- 
lettered badges. The soft rain caused the 
waterpaint on the sign they carried to run. 

At the park, Monroe Freedman, a profes- 
sor of law at George Washington University, 
said the Vietnam war is being carried out by 
the United States in violation of the U.S. 
Constitution, the United Nations charter 
and the Seato treaty. 

Etta Horn, vice chairman of the National 
Welfare Alliance, said, “So many of our black 
boys are dying in that country—but they 
haven't had a chance to live in this country.” 

Jan Bailey, local head of the National 
Black Anti-War Anti-Draft Union, said, 
“They tell us we're living in a free democracy. 
But black people have never known 
democracy, only hypocrisy.” 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Sunday Star, 
Apr. 28, 1968] 
LOYALTY, PEACE PARADES STAGED 

Thousands of Americans participated in 
anti-war demonstrations and Loyalty Day 
parades across the country yesterday. Fist- 
fights and scores of arrests marked back-to- 
back parades and rallies in New York City. 

The anti-war demonstrations climaxed a 
two-day nationwide protest against the Viet- 
mam war and racism. The Loyalty Day 
marches, annual events in many places, were 
sponsored by veterans’ groups. 

In New York City, thousands of persons 
marched to a Central Park “stop the war” 
rally to hear speakers, including Mrs. Mar- 
tin Luther King Jr. Sponsors of the antiwar 
Tally said 100,000 to 150,000 attended; news- 
men estimated the crowd in Sheep Meadow 
at 40,000. 

The annual Loyalty Day parade, which 
sponsors said drew 8,000 marchers and which 
newsmen said drew 5,000, broke up about 
an hour before the Central Park rally began 
and ended about 10 blocks south of the Park. 
The parade was a memorial to the late Fran- 
cis Cardinal Spellman. 


POLICE PREVENT CLASH 

There was no major confrontation between 
the protesters and the paraders. Police pre- 
vented one possible clash when they stopped 
a radical peace group of about 400 from 
staging an “anti-imperialist” march up Fifth 
Avenue along a route that might have 
crossed the Loyalty Day parade. 

Fistfights broke out in the park between 
a small group of youngsters carrying Ameri- 
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can flags and another group carrying Viet 
Cong flags. 

Police said 143 persons were arrested. 

Mrs. King spoke to the crowd from what 
she said were notes prepared by her late hus- 
band, who had been scheduled to address the 
rally. 

She read “Ten Commandments on Viet- 
nam” which she said her husband wrote. 
They included: “Thou shalt not believe in a 
military victory, Thou shalt not believe in 
a political victory, Thou shalt not kill.” 

LINDSAY AT BOTH 

Mayor John V. Lindsay appeared at both 
the Loyalty Day parade and the anti-war 
rally. 

“One can easily differ with government 
policy in Vietnam and yet give full faith 
and credit and backing to the armed forces 
and soldiers who are there fighting, risking 
their lives and their families,” the Republi- 
can mayor, a frequent critic of President 
Johnson's Vietnam policy, said at his Loy- 
alty Day appearance. 

At the anti-war rally, Lindsay said: “I’m 
here to reaffirm my opposition to the con- 
duct of the war.” 

“What our country needs now,” he said, 
‘4s an agreement that the war must be 
stopped and peace restored.” 

Most of the arrests occurred as police pre- 
vented the “anti-war imperialist’ march 
planned by small, vocal groups identifying 
themselves as Youth Against War and Fas- 
cism, Red Guards, the U.S. Committee to 
Aid the National Liberation Front, and Free 
School Students for a Democratic Society. 

Philadelphia: An estimated 8,000 persons 
marched in a Loyalty Day parade while about 
1,200 participated in an anti-war rally spon- 
sored by the Philadelphia Mobilization Com- 
mittee. 

Los Angeles: The Peace Action Council 
sponsored a sidewalk anti-war march which 
drew about 1,200 and ended with a rally on 
City Hall steps. The marchers were denied 
a parade permit so could not walk in the 
street. 

Seattle: Some 3,000 persons marched 
through the downtown streets to the former 
world’s fairgrounds where about a dozen 
young men burned what they said were their 
draft cards. About 60 persons marched in 
support of administration policy. There was 
no violence. 

Similar demonstrations were held around 
the country. 

The Rev. William Sloan Coffin told the 
central park crowd to continue resistance 
to the Johnson administration’s Vietnam 
policy, United Press International reported. 
Coffin, Yale University chaplain, is under in- 
dictment on charges of advising students to 
avoid the draft. 

“We must not resist for the sake of re- 
sistance, but for reconciliation,” Coffin said. 

San Francisco: More than 2,000 demon- 
strators—protesting the draft, the war and 
racism—marched from Golden Gate Park to 
a rally at Civic Center Plaza where former 
world heavyweight boxing champion Cassius 
Clay, retired Rear Adm. Arnold True and 
Fred Halstead, presidential candidate of the 
Socialist Workers party addressed the crowd. 

Pittsburgh: A morning Loyalty Day parade 
was followed without incident by a march 
staged by about 1,200 anti-war demonstra- 
tors. One brief scuffle occurred when a 
Marine who said he was just back from Viet- 
nam grabbed an American Flag from one of 
the demonstrators. 

Boston: Several hundred persons gathered 
in Boston Common for an anti-war rally. 
There was no violence and only one arrest— 
for disturbing a public assembly. 

Cincinnati: A crowd estimated by police 
at 1,400 staged an orderly march in down- 
town Cincinnati, then gathered for a rally. 
The interracial march, called “March for 
Peace and Justice at Home and Abroad,” 
was held in honor of King and Noel Wright, 
a student killed in recent rioting. 
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United’s Selection of General Electric 
Engine for Airbus Will Aid Nation’s 


Economy 


HON. WILLIAM H. BATES 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 30, 1968 


Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, United Air 
Lines’ selection of General Electric Co.’s 
CF-36 turbofan engine to power its Me- 
Donnell-Douglas DC-10 airbus certainly 
is good news for American industry and 
employment in this country, and it will 
do much to assist the United States with 
its balance-of-payments problem. 

As many Members of this House know, 
General Electric and Rolls-Royce Ltd., of 
Britain, have been competing for the 
multimillion-dollar airbus engine con- 
tracts. In March, my good friend Con- 
gressman ROBERT Tart, JR., of Ohio, act- 
ing on reports that the Federal Govern- 
ment had sanctioned purchase of Rolls- 
Royce engines for the airbus, called upon 
the Department of Transportation to 
confirm or deny the reports. He pointed 
out that the Government should keep 
hands off any commercial venture, and 
he warned that selection of the foreign 
engine manufacturer could further up- 
set our precarious balance-of-payments 
situation. 

The Secretary of Transportation gave 
his assurance of complete Government 
neutrality in the placing of airbus en- 
gine orders, and on March 20, 1968, Con- 
gressman Tarr predicted that “Ameri- 
can technical know-how and efficiency” 
would win contracts to supply airbus 
engines. 

Along with several of my colleagues, I 
joined Congressman Tart in the effort 
to keep the Federal Government out of 
negotiations for airbus engine contracts. 
While we are naturally delighted with 
the selection of General Electric to pro- 
vide engines for the DC-10, it was not 
our purpose to influence selection of the 
airbus engine manufacturer. It was 
rather an attempt to insure an open, 
competitive situation, which we hope 
existed in Lockheed’s selection of the 
Rolls-Royce engine to power its L-1011 
version of the airbus. 

The following portion of an article in 
the Wall Street Journal of April 26, 
1968, provides some interesting facts and 
figures on this airbus matter: 

UNITED AIR LINES ORDERS AIRBUSES FROM 
McDONNELL—VALUE PUT AT SEVERAL BIL- 
LION DOLLARS OvER Next DecapE—GE EN 
GINES ARE SELECTED—First ORDER Is $465 
MILLION 

(By Todd E. Fandell) 

CurIcaco.—United Air Lines assured Mc- 
Donnell Douglas Corp. of production con- 
tracts, probably worth several billion dollars 
over the next decade, by deciding to purchase 
that company’s version of the medium-range, 
tri-jet “air-bus.” 

Initially, United will order 30 McDonnell 
Douglas DC10s at a price of about $15.5 mil- 
lion each including engines, or a total of $465 
million, George E. Keck, United president, 
told the annual meeting. In addition to the 
firm order, United also is taking options on 
an additional 30 aircraft, Mr. Kech said. 

At a press conference following the meet- 
ing, Mr. Keck and David S. Lewis, president 
of McDonnell Douglas, disclosed that United’s 
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DC10s, as well as those ordered in February 
by American Airlines, will be powered by 
General Electric Co.’s CF-36 turbofan engine. 
Cost of the engines for the first 30 planes will 
be $64 million, Mr. Keck said, indicating an 
average price of $710,000 each. 

Following the United announcement, an 
American Airlines spokesman in New York 
said American “thinks highly” of the GE 
engine but hasn’t yet signed a contract with 
GE. In February, American announced a pro- 
gram for acquiring up to 50 DC10s. 

United's decision ended weeks of specula- 
tion over whether McDonnell Douglas would 
actually commit itself to production of the 
DC10 or whether it would bow out leaving 
the field largely to Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 
which already had received sufficient orders 
to assure production of its version of the air 
bus, designated the L1011. Boeing Co. is a 
more distant contender in the hotly competi- 
tive three-way battle for air-bus orders from 
the commercial lines. 


DEFINITE GO AHEAD 


Mr. Lewis said McDonnell Douglas, with 
United's order in hand, will give a definite go- 
ahead to produce its DC10. Without yester- 
day’s United order, the plane definitely 
wouldn't have been built, he said. American 
Airlines was the first carrier to announce its 
air-bus selection when it placed a firm order 
Feb. 19 with McDonnell Douglas for 25 planes 
and options for 25 more. But it was the only 
prior order for the DC10, Lockheed having 
subsequently landed contracts from five 
other buyers. 

In St. Louis, James S. McDonnell, chair- 
man of McDonnell Douglas, expressed con- 
fidence that the DC10 “would capture a sub- 
stantial share of the large world-wide market 
for this new type of aircraft.” He said the 
company’s Long Beach, Calif., commercial- 
transport staff “has been moving ahead rap- 
idly with detailed design and development” 
on the aircraft. The aircraft also will be as- 
sembled in Long Beach. 

Mr. McDonnell asserted that the air-bus 
program would assist the U.S. with its bal- 
ance-of-payments problem during the next 
decade through expected overseas sales. Over- 
seas backlog of the company’s DC8 and DC9 
aircraft totaled $1,118,000,000 on Dec. 31, he 
noted, and $1,082,000,000 worth of these 
planes already had been delivered abroad. 

United’s decision produced a strong reac- 
tion yesterday in prices on the New York 
Stock Exchange of the two aircraft producers 
most directly affected. McDonnell Douglas 
was the day’s most active issue, closing at 
$51.125, up $3.25 for the day. Total volume 
was 346,400 shares. 


LOCKHEED HOLDS LEAD 


Lockheed, which continues to hold the lead 
in the air-bus race, with orders for a poten- 
tial 172 planes compared with McDonnell 
Douglas’ possible 110, fell $2.50 to $57.375 
a share and made the most active list on 
turnover of 84,100 shares. General Electric, 
which stands to win engine contracts total- 
ing hundreds of millions of dollars because 
of United’s selection, rose 87.5 cents to 
$93.375. 

McDonnell Douglas also had been active 
Wednesday in anticipation of the United 
decision, rising $3.125 a share on volume of 
148,500. 

Boeing, which yesterday issued a terse 
statement saying it intends to “continue 
with design and developmental efforts on a 
smaller size companion airplane” to its 747 
jumbo jetliner, rose 6214 cents to $71.25. 
Boeing didn’t specify whether the design of 
such an aircraft would follow the specifica- 
tions outlined for its entry in the air-bus 
competition, or whether it would be aimed 
at a different segment of the market for 
giant jets. 

The American and United orders, alone, 
assure McDonnell Douglas of almost $1.7 
billion in DC10 sales volume. In addition, 
with the company committed to production, 
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some smaller carriers are generally expected 
to follow United's lead. Mr. Lewis said he esti- 
mates the total potential for the air bus as 
“easily a 1,400-plane market.” Announced 
orders and options to date total 282. 

United’s selection of the DC10 at the $15.5 
million price “should make American very 
happy,” Mr. Lewis said, because of an agree- 
ment with American to match any lower 
D010 price in future contracts. The an- 
nounced price at the time of American's 
order had been $16 million a plane. Delivery 
of the first plane to each of the two carriers 
is scheduled to be made on the same date 
in August 1971, Mr. Lewis said. 

Lockheed’s first orders for the 1011—for 
50 planes (including 25 on option) from 
Eastern Air Lines, 44 (including 22 on op- 
tion) from Trans World Airlines and 50 (in- 
cluding 30 now and 20 later) from Air Hold- 
ings, Ltd., of Britain—carried a price of 
about $15 million a plane. Two other orders, 
for 24 planes from Delta Air Lines and four 
from Northeast Airlines, also had a price tag 
of $15 million a plane. 

Competition for the air-bus engine also 
has been heated. Rolls-Royce Ltd. of Britain 
won out with the Lockheed version and, 
until United’s selection, still was in the run- 
ning to provide the power plant for the 
DC10. Mr. Lewis said he was pleased with 
the selection of the American-built engine 
for United and American airplanes. Sources 
close to United indicated they were sure 
balance-of-payments considerations played 
a role in the decision-making process. 

Mr. Keck described that process as “the 
most difficult decision we have made on air- 
craft in a long, long time.” The decision fol- 
lowed six months of “all-out intensive study” 
by United of all three air-bus versions, in- 
cluding Boe’s 747-300, he said. 


Ohio Pays $1.40 for Each “Federal” $1 


HON. SAMUEL L. DEVINE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 30, 1968 


Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, an editorial 
in the Columbus, Ohio, Dispatch on April 
22, 1968, points out how much the cit- 
izens in the great State of Ohio contrib- 
ute to the Federal Treasury and how 
their money is discounted by Washington 
bureaucrats. 

People should recognize the caption 
“Federal money” is a myth, as the Gov- 
ernment is not a producer, merely a dis- 
tributor. 

The editorial follows: 


On ToAns Pay DEARLY To Bx GooD 
PROVIDERS TO NATION 


Ohio, like the other prospering states in 
the Union pays a steep price for the federal 
money that is fed back into its operation. 

Prosperity, under the rules of the game 
laid down by the Washington bureaucracy, 
becomes a very provocative condition ap- 
proaching the dubious honor noted by the 
man who was being ridden out of town on 
a rail. 

For every dollar the federal government 
releases in grants-in-aid to the administra- 
tion of Ohio's affairs, taxpayers in the state 
paid $1.40 into the U.S. Treasury. This is a 
usurious surcharge for taking our money, 
handling it and doling back what Washing- 
ton deems necessary to keep us functioning. 

The figures have been examined covering 
federal fiscal year of 1967. In that time $15 
billion were disbursed in grants-in-aid. 
Ohio taxpayers in that period paid $801 
million for aid programs into the federal 
coffers. The state got back $572 million. 
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There is a disparity between what we pay 
and how much is given back to us that is 
growing at an excessive rate. 

In fiscal 1966, for instance, Ohio’s con- 
tribution to federal aid funds was $675 mil- 
lion while $549 million came back in grants. 

The total imbalance is not apparent in 
these figures which rise quickly to the sur- 
face. It must be kept in mind that most of 
the federal grants-in-aid money is distrib- 
uted on the stipulation that recipients pro- 
duce matching funds. So this increases one 
side of the equation. 

Public funds come by one route or an- 
other from the individual citizen whether 
through his direct taxation or from his 
absorption of hidden-taxes that are passed 
back to him in the flow of commerce. 

First demand on the people’s money is 
being made by the costs of the Vietnam 
War. The second greatest levy goes to sup- 
port the federal program for economic op- 
portunity. Both of these areas are open for 
reexploration as we view them. Both have 
elements of recklessness and visionary im- 
practicability in them from which the beset 
taxpayer deserves at least a modicum of relief. 


Emergency Loan Relief for Farmers 
HON. J. EDWARD ROUSH 


OF INDIANA 
1N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 30, 1968 


Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, today I am 
introducing a bill which has already re- 
ceived the endorsement of a number of 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives who realize the plight of many of 
our farmers today. 

This bill would call for the transfer of 
$30 million from the Commodity Credit 
Corporation to the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration. The transfer would be in 
the form of a loan repayable from future 
appropriations to FHA. 

National disasters, affecting many 
parts of our country last year, served 
to deplete and diminish FHA loan funds 
making some emergency transfer of 
funds an absolute necessity, if our 
farmers are to survive; if we would as- 
sure them of our interest and concern 
for their problems, which are the prob- 
lems of all of Americans who rely upon 
the foods and fibers farmers produce. 

This bill is designed to provide needed 
financial assistance. I am happy to join 
with Congressman HarHaway and the 
other Members of Congress who have 
made this effort to come to their support. 
I am hopeful that this legislation will 
pass rapidly and will make additional 
emergency funds available in time to be 
of help. 

In Indiana, 76 counties are designated 
for emergency loans because of the se- 
vere damage to last year’s corn and soy- 
bean crops due to excessive rains and 
freezing temperatures at harvesttime. 
Some crops could not be harvested; some 
sold at low prices. 

Figures furnished by the Farmers 
Home Administration show that 197 
emergeny loans had been made in In- 
diana as of April 12 in the amount of 
$1,499,170. Moreover, some 351 more re- 
quests are either in process or are ex- 
pected. I know myself of a case in which 
a farmer had his request granted, only 
to find out that the funds had been 
depleted. 
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This legislation, then, is essential to 
sustain our farmers in this crisis. 


Akron, Ohio, Industry Attacks 
Unemployment Problem 


HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 30, 1968 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, in these 
days of great concern for not only the 
unemployed but those of our young peo- 
ple just entering the labor market, it is 
heartening to find that private industry 
is devoting its efforts towards solving this 
problem. 

Industry in Akron is always in the 
forefront of such efforts. No industry is 
more conscious of the welfare of all of 
our citizens than the rubber corporations. 
For many years, they have devoted as 
much attention to the training of future 
and present employees as they have in 
research for improved products. 

Recently that very fine writer, John 
E. Beaber, of the Akron bureau of the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, wrote a story for 
that newspaper about the training meth- 
ods of the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
and its training program in the market- 
ing and distribution fields. That article 
follows: 

FIRESTONE, OTHER FIRMS ARE SOLD ON WORTH 

OF DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION’s PRODUCTS 


(By John E. Beaber) 


Axron.—The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
like many other companies, sees a glowing 
future for distributive education (DE), the 
school business training program for stu- 
dents in marketing and distribution fields. 

DE is a school-oriented program in which 
a student studies sales and merchandising 
subjects in class and then takes on-the-job 
training for which he is paid. 

Increasing numbers of companies are em- 
ploying DE students and aiding the Distrib- 
utive Clubs of America (DECA), Club for 
DE students. 

The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. was one 
of the first companies to assign a full-time 
executive to work with the program. H. Ken- 
neth Gambee is coordinator of Firestone’s 
DE effort and has assignment. 

Firestone joined the program in 1966. 
Today several hundred DE students are 
employed in the company’s stores and in 
other jobs. 

John J. Desmond, Firestone’s assistant 
director of training, is a member of the 
national advisory board of DECA and has 
seen firsthand its effect on new sales people 
traveled to 30 states in his coming into his 
company. 

“The students see through DE that the 
free enterprise system provides them with 
the right to fail, or the right to be successful. 
It all depends on them,” he said, “For the 
company, the program is one more excellent 
source of fulltime employes.” 

Started in 1947 with 800 students in 17 
charter states, DECA has grown with indus- 
trial assistance to 73,000 students in 49 states. 
Ohio is a charter state. 

Gambee predicted that by the 1970s, mem- 
bership will have increased to 370,000. It is 
expected to reach 100,000 this year. 

National companies, recognizing the im- 
portance of the program, continue to lend 
their help in growing numbers. The national 
advisory council next year will include rep- 
resentatives from 60 companies, or twice 
the number of companies as this year. 

“DECA is just a program where a student 
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leaves school and goes to work for class 
credit or paycheck,” Desmond said. “It helps 
a student find himself and he learns the 
need for further education. Members of DE 
continue to work after school and during 
the summers.” 

DECA has two divisions—one for high 
school students and another for those in 
junior colleges, community colleges, techni- 
cal institutes and other vocational-technical 
schools, 


Mr. Speaker, Mr. H. K. Gambee, coor- 
dinator of this Firestone Rubber Co. pro- 
gram, in answer to an inquiry of mine, 
has given the following details as to Fire- 
stone’s participation in this training ef- 
fort. I believe all of these efforts should 
be encouraged. The remarks of Mr. H. K. 
Gambee follow: 


In June of 1966, we embarked upon a local 
program of having a Distributive Education 
high school student working in each of the 
Firestone stores in the Akron area, These 
students were drawn from Copley High 
School, Kenmore High School, and Conven- 
try High School. The results were excellent 
and at that time, through the Sales Educa- 
tion and Training Department, we embarked 
upon an enrollment of high school seniors 
in this cooperative program throughout the 
entire United States. 

We are now in our second year of support 
of this program and at the present time, we 
have several hundred of these young people 
working on a cooperative basis in Firestone 
stores throughout the United States. We in- 
tend to implement this program and extend 
its use to every possible community where 
there is both a Firestone Store and a Dis- 
tributive Education P. 

Firestone has joined approximately 60 oth- 
er nationally known organizations in their 
support of these clubs and our company is 
represented on the National Advisory Board 
of DECA, Incorporated. 

In visiting many of the states, personally, 
I have found that the DECA Clubs provide a 
very fine outlet for these young people to ex- 
perience leadership and competition in the 
field of retailing. This adds a little luster to 
the actual school program as these club ac- 
tivities augment the fact that most of these 
young people are away from the school in the 
afternoon working at these various retail es- 
tablishments known as Training Stations“. 
Therefore, this provides an activity to which 
they can belong and which augments their 
actual retail training in a retail establish- 
ment, such as a Firestone Store. 

We feel, sincerely, that the great fields of 
marketing and distribution are enhanced by 
the training that these young people are 
receiving in the Distributive Education Pro- 
gram 


As you know, some of the funds support- 
ing the Distributive Education is 
provided by the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare under the act of 1963. Our 
use of this program along with the other ma- 
jor supporters is making a meaningful con- 
tribution to the growth of these young peo- 
ple and certainly gives added depth to the 
training of these young people in the mean- 
ing of “Private Enterprise”. 


Parity Yardstick Still Sound 


HON. JOHN M. ZWACH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 30, 1968 


Mr. ZWACH. Mr. Speaker, I was inter- 
ested in reading the editorial in the Des 
Moines Register of April 16, and the ac- 
companying remarks by my colleague 
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who inserted this editorial into the 
RECORD. 

The tone of both clearly shows that 
the present parity “scoreboard” is not 
now advantageous to those who earlier 
sought to gain by monthly exhortations 
on the downward sliding parity ratio. 

The parity yardstick has been useful 
as a measuring device of the comparison 
of costs of production and the price the 
farmer receives for his production. It is 
now widely known and accepted by all 
farmers for that purpose. All farmers 
can understand that 73 percent of parity 
means that they are receiving less than 
three-fourths of their fair share of the 
U.S. economy. 

It will continue to remain useful until 
some better yardstick or comparative tool 
can be perfected. Any attempt now to 
change this yardstick will be challenged 
immediately by those who must balance 
their farm business accounts monthly. 
It is far easier to criticize the use of 
parity from the position of already re- 
ceiving full parity of income than from 
the position of living and working where 
there is less than full parity. 


Report to Constituents 


HON. MARK ANDREWS 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 30, 1968 


Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota. Mr 
Speaker, like other Members of this 
body, it is my custom from time to time 
to send to my constituents a report re- 
garding my activities in the Congress 
and my views on current problems fac- 
ing our Nation. I am mailing such a re- 
port today and I place it in the RECORD 
at this time: 


Nearly every day, I receive several let- 
ters that start out in this manner: 

“I am aware it is important that spend- 
ing be held down this year, but I believe 
more money should be used to 

Almost everyone, it seems, has his own 
ideas about what government projects or 
programs are essential and these views are 
generally supported by legitimate, factual 
arguments. This points up the difficulties of 
establishing spending priorities, especially 
at this time when there are so many de- 
mands on the Federal Treasury. 

Most folks recognize, of course, the neces- 
sity of supporting and supplying the nearly 
550,000 troops the Administration has sta- 
tioned in Vietnam. The problems of educa- 
tion, unemployment, agriculture, housing 
and poverty all demand attention, too, as 
well as the many other functions and activ- 
ities of the Federal Government. The Ad- 
ministration, meanwhile, insists on new pro- 
grams with which it can be identified and 
remembered. Pressure to find money for the 
new programs often means that older, al- 
ready proven programs are denied the funds 
needed to remain effective. 

Sometimes attempts are made in Congress 
to shift the burden of budget cuting to the 
various departments of the Executive Branch 
by simply ordering them to spend only a 
certain portion (usually 95%) of the funds 
appropriated to them. I don’t generally sup- 
port these moves because I don't believe it 
is right to allow department heads the sole 
power to dictate which agricultural pro- 
grams, public works projects or educational 
assistance activities, for instance, should be 
cut or encouraged. 
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I believe that Congress, functioning as 
representatives of the people, should make 
the decisions as to where the taxpayers’ 
money should be spent and where the budget 
cuts should be made. 

All of us recognize the danger of continu- 
ous deficit spending. Hopefully, this Session 
of the 90th Congress will act in a manner 
that will restore confidence in our nation’s 
fiscal integrity—both at home and abroad. I 
will continue to work toward this end and, as 
always, I will appreciate the counsel of the 
people I represent. 

Two Devils Lake Ladies of Distinction: On 
the left is Miss Meredith Roberts, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. A. M. Roberts, 1968 North 
Dakota State Society Cherry Blossom Princess 
and a member of my staff since August, 1967. 

On the right is Miss Dagny Olsen, North 
Dakota Legislature Recorder and Chairman 
of the National Legislative Committee of the 
National Federation of Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Clubs. 

The North Dakota State University Con- 
cert Choir earned high acclaim from music 
critics for their performances in Washington 
this Spring and it was my privilege to guide 
them on a tour of the Nation’s Capitol. This 
fine group is under the direction of Edwin 
R. Fissinger, NDSU Music Department 
Chairman. 

North Dakota Wheat Commission members 
made their point during a recent visit to my 
Washington office, Seated next to me is Floyd 
Poyzer; Amenia, and standing (L to R) are 
Paul Abrahamson, Bismarck; Mearl Gifford, 
Gardner; Camy Larson, Leeds and Steve 
Reimers, Carrington. 

I was proud to introduce Francis J. Beaton, 
of West Fargo, National Commander of the 
Disabled American Veterans, to the House 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

He presented his organization’s National 
Legislative Program to the Committee. Mem- 
bers of the Committee from both sides of 
the political aisle told me later how im- 
pressed they were by Commander Beaton and 
his testimony. 

King Olav V of Norway told Mary and I 
he was looking forward to his trip to North 
Dakota. We met him at a small luncheon 
in his honor given by Vice President Hum- 
phrey. Most folks in our part of the coun- 
try, I think, have regarded Norway as tradi- 
tionally one of our most dependable allies 
and it saddens us to see the growing dis- 
approval there of U.S. foreign policy. 


FARM PROGRAM EXTENSION BEING CONSIDERED 


By the time you receive this report, I will 
have testified before the House Agriculture 
Committee in support of improving and ex- 
tending the Food and Agriculture Act of 
1965. When this basic farm program was 
first approved by Congress, I supported it 
because (1) I believed it to be the best 
possible program we could get under the 
circumstances, and (2) I felt a four-year 
program would give us the opportunity to 
fairly judge its value, discover its weaknesses 
and improve its strong points. 

Most folks, I believe, recognize that the 
income a farmer receives for his investment 
of time, labor, capital, management and risk 
is way below that gained by the rest of the 
economy. Net income per farm in North 
Dakota was down 10% last year and the 
parity ratio of prices received stands at 74%. 
Some regard this as evidence that the basic 
farm program is all wrong, but the fact re- 
mains that a farmer must find an equi- 
table market for his products if he is going 
to be able to stay in business. 

We know that low farm income is the 
result of a number of different factors, in- 
cluding (1) the fact the Administration did 
not use the Food for Peace Program as ag- 
gressively as Congress authorized (2) mis- 
takenly setting the consumptive require- 
ments for wheat in 1967 too high and (3) 
failure to develop international markets at 
the pace required. 
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Because farmers are faced with low in- 
comes and the tightest money market in the 
history of our nation, I believe the basic farm 
program must be extended this year—and 
it should be done now so that this vital 
piece of legislation can avoid becoming a 
“political football” during the forthcoming 
election campaign. At the same time, I rec- 
ognize that the program can and should 
be improved by: 

Tightening administrative guidelines so 
the intent of Congress cannot be changed by 
USDA administrators. 

Paying 50% of the certificate value at 
sign-up time. 

Having acreage allotments adjusted so as 
to not penalize conservation practices fol- 
lowed before the base period. 

Establishing prices for Food for Peace Pro- 
gram purchases that will cover the cost of 
production and allow a reasonable profit. 
(Munitions manufacturers and other sup- 
pliers for U.S. foreign aid don’t donate their 
products, why should farmers?) 

In any cropland adjustment type pro- 
gram preclude those who buy land as a 
speculation or for a hobby. 

Whether or not we can get these improve- 
ments, farmers must be able to plan ahead 
with confidence that the basic farm pro- 
gram is not going to be drastically changed 
or suddenly terminated. 


Legislation Introduced To Replenish 
Funds for the International Develop- 
ment Association 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 30, 1968 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, on 
April 24, H.R. 16775 was introduced by 
the distinguished chairman of the House 
Banking and Currency Committee, the 
Honorable WRIGHT PATMAN, to provide for 
a $480 million contribution by the United 
States over the next 3 years to help re- 
plenish the loan funds of the Interna- 
tional Development Association. 

I believe that the request is reasonable 
and necessary, and that it should be 
given prompt attention. Accordingly, I 
am pleased that the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, on which I serve, has 
scheduled hearings on H.R. 16775 for 
May 8, 9, and 10. Anticipating approval 
of this legislation by our committee, I 
urge my colleagues to support it when it 
reaches the floor. 

There are many good reasons for sup- 
porting increased American contributions 
to the IDA. We know of IDA’s accom- 
plishments in assisting the poorest na- 
tions of the world over the past 8 years. 
We also know that a lack of funds is 
threatening the continuance of its work. 

We recognize that IDA is a prime in- 
strument in building the kind of world 
America has always stood for—a world 
of progress and peace for all nations. 

We have agreed with 17 other advanced 
industrialized nations that IDA must be 
given the resources to continue develop- 
ment assistance to the emerging nations. 
Our partners are now following through 
on their pledges of assistance. The 
United States cannot afford to do less. 

In many respects, IDA represents the 
most practical and effective means by 
which our country can assist the devel- 
oping world: 
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It embodies a multilateral approach 
to development assistance, a combining 
of our efforts with those of other coun- 
tries and an equitable sharing of costs. 

Like its parent World Bank, IDA em- 
phasizes self-help by countries receiving 
its loans, and will not lend to a country 
that is not following sound and strong 
self-help policies. 

Its loans are being increasingly di- 
rected to two of the greatest needs of the 
less-developed countries—increased food 
production and better educational facili- 
ties. 

Its loans meet the requirement of the 
developing nations for an accelerated 
flow of development capital on less bur- 
densome terms than those set for con- 
ventional loans. 

Even if we wanted to do so, the United 
States could not disregard the needs and 
aspirations of the developing countries. 
The world has grown too small for any 
nation to think that it can go its way 
unmindful of the desperate circum- 
stances facing the people of many other 
lands. As President Johnson has said: 

The wealthy nations cannot survive as is- 
lands of abundance in a world of hunger 
sickness and despair. 


What better way is there for us to help 
the worldwide fight against starvation, 
disease, and ignorance than through the 
support of international agencies like 
IDA? 

By giving our support to such multi- 
lateral efforts, we gain important ad- 
vantages, not only for ourselves and oth- 
er aid-giving countries, but also for the 
recipients. There is a more equitable 
sharing of the costs of development as- 
sistance; a more efficient use of avail- 
able aid resources; a better and more 
realistic assessment of developing coun- 
try needs, and stronger inducement to a 
developing country to make the most ef- 
fective use of a loan. 

I have been especially pleased to note 
in recent years that IDA has directed an 
increasing share of its loans to develop- 
ing country projects in agriculture and 
education. Thus its activities have tied 
in more closely with two of the principal 
objectives of our own foreign aid pro- 
gram—to bring the world food supply 
into balance with population, and to pro- 
vide the education that is essential to 
nation building and responsible democ- 


racy. 

Besides emphasizing self-help by bor- 
rowing countries, IDA follows other 
lending policies which insure sound use 
of the funds entrusted to it. It does not 
provide a soft or easy route for a bor- 
rower, but makes loans only when they 
cannot be provided by the World Bank 
or obtained from private sources on 
terms that are reasonable. In consider- 
ing a loan application, it follows the same 
strict standards as the World Bank, and 
each proposed project must be economi- 
cally and financially viable. That is un- 
doubtedly one of the reasons why the 
Association, like the World Bank, is noted 
for a high degree of efficiency and sound 
management. 

IDA is doing a job that must be done 
by the developed nations—and that can 
be done more effectively and at less cost 
by nations working together than by 
nations working separately. 

I believe that its work must go on not 
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merely for humanitarian reasons, but 
also because continued assistance to the 
developing countries advances our own 
interests, our own hopes for future peace 
and prosperity as well as theirs. I, there- 
fore, urge each Member of the House to 
approve our continued participation in 
IDA by voting for the requested contribu- 
tion. 


One Grand Jury Is Worth a Thousand 
Political Commissions 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 30, 1968 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, if one 
all-inclusive criticism were to be leveled 
at the report of the National Advisory 
Commission on Civil Disorders, it would 
probably come out something like: The 
Commission failed to tell it like it is.” 

The credibility of the report continues 
to be eaten away in larger or smaller 
chunks as more and more individual, 
sharply focused, investigations are con- 
cluded and released. 

Barron’s, the highly respected business 
weekly, ran on the front page of the April 
29, 1968 edition an article pointing out 
one of the latest in these investigations 
which, conducted in greater depth, con- 
cerned with problems and conditions 
common to the investigators, tends to 
place the Riot Commission Report in its 
proper context. As Barron’s so aptly 
states: 

The document merely takes its place at the 
head of a long line of spurious government 
reports—solled white papers, so to speak— 
that excite more doubts and suspicions than 
they quell. 


The grand jury which prompted Bar- 
ron’s to say that it was worth a “thou- 
sand political commissions” is the New- 
ark, N.J., Essex County grand jury. 

Not only has this report set straight 
the Riot Commission’s facts and findings 
but it also takes to task the conclusions 
of the so-called blue ribbon panel which 
investigated the riots at the behest of 
the New Jersey governor. 

It is tragic admission but Barron’s is 
well supported in concluding that: “Like 
debasement of the currency, debauching 
the record evidently has become official 
policy.” 

I include the article at this point: 
“TELL Ir LIKE Ir IS“: ONE GRAND Jury Is 

WORTH A THOUSAND POLITICAL COMMIS- 

SIONS 

Serving as Washington correspondent for 
Barron’s, we are fond of telling our staff, is 
probably a tougher job than covering Cape- 
town for Ebony. Somehow a petite blonde 
named Shirley Scheibla has succeeded in 
handling it—with growing distinction, we 
might add—for nearly a decade. Mrs. 
Scheibla has become a sought-after public 
speaker and author: her maiden effort 
(“Poverty Is Where the Money Is,” Arling- 
ton House, $5.95), will appear early next 
month. Over the years, moreover, she has 
exposed to public scrutiny one horrible ex- 
ample after another of bureaucratic extray- 
agance, folly and worse, ranging from FHA's 
scandal-ridden multi-subsidy housing pro- 
gram to the various outrages perpetrated at 
taxpayers’ expense by the so-called Office of 
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Economic Opportunity. Prior to the article 
which appears on Page Five, her latest—in 
some ways, perhaps most noteworthy—piece 
of work ran on March 4, under the headline 
“Counsel for the Offense—OEO’s Legal Serv- 
ices Program Undermines Law and Order.” 
The story particularly scored the role played 
by the Legal Services Project of Newark, N.J., 
an OEO-financed body, in last summer’s 
bloody riots. 

Like most critical journalism, Counsel“ 
drew a good deal of return fire, notably from 
the Office of Economic Opportunity, which 
branded it as distorted and biased. Last week, 
in effect, a grand jury in Essex County 
handed down a different verdict. After a 
searching inquiry into “the civil disturbances 
in Newark during the period from July 13 
through July 18, 1967,” the jury had some 
shocking things to say about the conduct of 
the city’s Legal Services Project. Concerning 
the homicides that occurred—25 people were 
killed in the riots— much vital information 
was made available reluctantly and only 
after many requests.” A number of the 
statements taken and finally supplied by 
LSP were unsigned. Some witnesses “denied 
in whole or in part having made statements 
attributed to them,” while others repudi- 
ated prior statements in subsequent testi- 
mony. With respect to one homicide, “cer- 
tain statements, later repudiated, were 
widely circulated by extremist groups along 
with photographs of the victim’s body which 
had been taken by photographers engaged 
by the Newark Legal Services Project. These 
photographs showed the body during the 
embalming process, a fact ignored or dis- 
regarded, but which . . (was) well calcu- 
lated to inflame the minds of those exposed 
to them.” 

A scathing indictment of Newark’s poverty 
lawyers, the findings of the Essex County 
grand jury also boast a state and nationwide 
significance, For the director of the Newark 
Legal Services Project, Oliver Lofton, hap- 
pened to serve on the 10-member Commis- 
sion on Civil Disorder named by the Gover- 
nor of New Jersey to investigate the riots; 
in striking contrast to the jury, which placed 
the burden of guilt squarely on the rioters, 
this august body tended to indict the long- 
neglected problems of our cities,” notably 
segregation and alleged corruption at City 
Hall. In several significant respects, more- 
over, the straightforward testimony cited in 
the jurors’ presentment clarifies or contra- 
dicts the ambiguous, evasive, hearsay ac- 
count of the same matters in the Report of 
the National Advisory Commission on Civil 
Disorders (the Kerner Report). For “telling 
it like it is,” the evidence suggests, one grand 
Juy is worth a thousand political Commis- 

ons. 


So is one enterprising reporter. In “Coun- 
sel for the Offense,” Mrs. Scheibla disclosed 
the role played by the Legal Services Project 
of Newark (an arm of the United Commu- 
nity Corp., federally funded local poverty 
agency) in aiding and abetting agitation 
both during and after the riots. In particu- 
lar, Mr. Lofton was one of three UCC officials 
to address the unruly crowd that gathered 
outside police headquarters on the night of 
July 12. One of his colleagues declared that 
the police were waging war against the black 
community. Another voiced anger at the pre- 
cinct’s “sadists.” What Mr. Lofton said that 
night is in dispute. According to OEO (and 
the Kerner Report), he urged the mob to 
stage a peaceful midnight demonstration at 
City Hall. Newark’s Police Director and an 
administrative assistant to the Mayor, con- 
trariwise, claim he harangued the crowd on 
police brutality. What’s beyond cavil is that 
shortly afterward, violence—not to be finally 
quelled for another five days—broke out. 
Moreover, in August Mr. Lofton made his 
views abundantly plain. “We are now reap- 
ing the poison harvest of 300 years of his- 
tory,” he told a television audience, “and 
what we really see here is the voice of the 
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people revolting against an unjust system. 
If somebody doesn't get together to bring 
some pressure upon that City Hall, we're 
going to have riot after riot in this city.” 
The LSP director, by the way, served as de- 
fense counsel for the taxicab driver whose 
arrest for resisting an officer triggered the 
riots. His client recently was found guilty 
as charged. 

Able as Mrs. Scheibla may be, she com- 
mands no subpoena powers and must meet 
deadlines, The Essex County grand jury took 
sworn testimony from more than 100 wit- 
nesses during 32 sessions stretching over an 
eight-week span. With regard to Mr. Lofton’s 
agency, “the members of the Jury found 
themselves confronted with certain disturb- 
ing facts.” Apart from the discrepancies in 
testimony cited above, the jury noted that 
“many of the statements were couched in 
language untypical of the persons purported 
to have made them and in fact many of these 
persons appeared not to understand the 
meaning of the phrases attributed to them.” 
Again, “according to the evidence, no one 
who had gone to the Legal Services Project 
with information regarding any of the homi- 
cides under investigation was instructed by 
the Project to convey such information to 
the Prosecutor’s Office... .” 

In the case of James Rutledge, who was 
fatally shot while burglarizing the package 
store annex of a tavern at Custer Avenue and 
Bergen Street, the jury found a particularly 
outrageous distortion. “It has come to the 
Jury's attention that many erroneous and 
deliberately false accounts of this incident 
have been published and transmitted to var- 
ious government agencies and to the public. 
Moreover, the Jury found that dis- 
torted photo of the victim depicting a com- 
plete mutilation of the body, not resulting 
from the shooting, was distributed in New- 
ark with inflammatory leafiets attached. 
The Jury finds this act to be despicable and 
flagrantly irresponsible and designed to in- 
flame unnecessarily an already troubled 
community. The Jury is concerned and be- 
lieves that adequate steps should be taken 
by responsible persons in the various agen- 
cies such as Newark Legal Services Project 
and the American Civil Liberties Union to 
assure themselves that irresponsible and un- 
authorized persons should not and will not 
have access to documents and physical evi- 
dence, including photographs, which are the 
work product of said agencies. 

Here is the investigating body's summa- 
tion, “The Jury could only conclude that 
during the excitement many of those taking 
statements from persons involved in the riots 
either deliberately or unconsciously dis- 
torted these statements and in many ways 
conducted themselves so as to create in the 
minds of the public a biased and inaccurate 
impression of many events connected with 
the disturbances.” 

The findings should interest all those who 
took on faith the New Jersey Governor's self- 
serving report on the riots, as well as the 
State Bar Association, a committee of which 
found little to criticize in LSP's conduct. 
Readers of the best-selling Kerner Report 
should be equally concerned. To be sure, this 
remarkable document, which blames the 
outbreaks in over 100 cities on white racism 
rather than on black lawlessness, scarcely 
needs to be impugned. An embarrassed John- 
son Administration for weeks quietly sought 
to disavow it; even now, despite the heavy 
pressure generated by the death of Martin 
Luther King, the White House refuses to seek 
action on its extravagant, irrational pro- 
posals. Nonetheless, the Essex County grand 
jury, which took sworn testimony from over 
100 witnesses on the Newark riots alone, com- 
pared to the Commission’s 90 depositions 
covering eight cities or areas (now locked 
away indefinitely in the National Archives), 
willy-nilly highlighted some of the latter's 
glaring errors, omissions and distortions. 

Thus, according to the Kerner Report, a 
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midnight eruption of rock-throwing which 
shattered the windows af the Newark police 
station “was believed to be the work of 
youngsters.” “Inflammatory leaflets were cir- 
culated” by parties unknown to the Na- 
tional Advisory Commission, although the 
staff of the House Education and Labor Com- 
mittee last September compiled a thoroughly 
documented report linking black power 
groups, so-called New Leftists and an impres- 
sive number of local poverty workers to the 
violence (as Barron's said at the time, the 
riots were subsidized as well as organized). 
One Newark detective was slain by a small 
caliber bullet, “the origin of which could not 
be determined.” In the grand jury account 
of the tragedy, however, a Catholic priest 
testified that “he heard gunfire resume and 
from a vantage point about a block away on 
Mercer Street observed puffs of gunsmoke 
from the upper floors of the (Scudder 
Homes) Project. It was at this time and pos- 
sibly as a result of renewed sniper fire 
that Detective Frederick Toto was fatally 
wounded.” In the deaths of three women, 
the Commission quotes “eye witnesses” who 
charged national guardsmen with shooting 
on scant provocation (thrown bottles evi- 
dently fall into this category). The grand 
jury puts the incident in perspective: fires 
were raging in the vicinity, firemen were 
being prevented from doing their jobs, and 
“the tapes of State Police Communications 
indicate that there was sniper fire. . . .” To 
judge by its account of Newark, the Kerner 
Report, far from making a contribution to 
national understanding, has widened the 
credibility gap beyond belief. 

In so doing, the document merely takes its 
place at the head of a long line of spurious 
government reports—soiled white papers, so 
to speak—that excite more doubts and sus- 
picions than they quell. Like debasement of 
the currency, debauching the record evi- 
dently has become official policy. “Enlighten 
the people generally,” so Thomas Jefferson 
once wrote, “and tyranny and oppressions of 
body and mind will vanish like evil spirits 
at the dawn of day.” In volume after volume, 
no political commission has ever said as 
much. 


Milwaukee’s Inner City Area 
HON. WILLIAM A. STEIGER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 30, 1968 


Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the attached speech by Wiscon- 
sin’s Governor Knowles deals at some 
length with important aspects of the 
problems and programs relating to Mil- 
waukee’s inner city area. It constitutes 
a fairly thorough reveiw of the activities 
and objectives of State government in 
that regard plus some observations by 
the Governor concerning the work that 
remains to be done. 

I am sure you will find this material 
of interest: 

REMARKS BY Gov. WARREN P. KNOWLES TO 
Eau CLAIRE’S BUSINESS AND PROFESSIONAL 
Women’s CLUB ON TUESDAY, APRIL 9, 1968 
This has been a very somber day for 

America. 

The tragedy that struck last Thursday with 
the murder of Dr. Martin Luther King and 
his burial today has brought grief to millions 
and a quiet uneasiness to millions more. 

But out of it all has come a new aware- 
ness of one of the most pressing problems 
facing our nation—the frustration and hope- 
lessness of the Negro urban dweller. 

This frustration and hopelessness springs 
from a variety of sources. They are a lack 
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of education or training for employment, in- 
adequate housing and not enough of an 
income to improve their housing situation, 
unemployment—mainly because they haven't 
enough training to qualify for jobs—and, 
finally, the fact that many of these people 
don’t know where to turn for help. 

Now someone might ask me— Why tell us 
in Eau Claire about a situation in Milwau- 
kee, or Detroit, or Chicago? What does that 
have to do with us?” 

My answer is that it has a great deal to do 
with the welfare of the residents of Eau 
Claire, and Superior, Wausau, Appleton— 
every other persons in Wisconsin. 

Aside from the moral values involve, it 
can be described as a simple matter of eco- 
nomics. Anything that adversely affects our 
State’s largest city, affects the State and all 
of its citizens. 

For example . last year when the dis- 
orders occurred in Milwaukee and the mayor 
closed the City down, it meant that more 
than a mile of tank trucks were backed-up 
on the highway leading into Milwaukee. 
These trucks were bringing fuel oil into the 
State that would eventually find its way to 
retailers and consumers all the way from 
Milwaukee to the Michigan border. 

At the same time, the produce of Wiscon- 
sin farms that normally pours into Milwau- 
kee was unable to move into the City. Had 
the curfew lasted longer, the impact would 
have been serious to thousands of persons 
who do not live in Milwaukee. 

Or, consider that the great manufacturing 
complex in Milwaukee is one of the biggest 
single contributors to the State’s overall 
economy—generating personal income for 
thousands of workers and taxes to help 
finance essential State and local government 
services. A major disruption of this giant 
would produce shock-waves from one end of 
our State to the other. 

For these and a lot of other reasons, I be- 
lieve it is clear that the problems that face 
Milwaukee, Racine, Kenosha, Beloit, or even 
Eau Claire, are Wisconsin’s problems. The 
continued growth and prosperity of our State 
hinges on the public’s awareness of that fact. 

That’s one side of the “need for progress” 
in dealing with the problem. 

The other side, relating to the principles 
and moral values has been dealt with very 
eloquently in recent days. But, allow me to 
oversimplify it by saying that each of us has 
an obligation that stands alongside our 
American citizenship. This is our obligation 
to recognize that “all men are created equal” 
and to promote the opportunity for “life, lib- 
erty and the pursuit of happiness” for every 
citizen. 

We have an opportunity in this nation 
today to prove what freedom and equality 
are all about. We have a chance to prove that 
as Americans we can live up to our responsi- 
bilities toward our fellow man. We have an 
opportunity to prove that we care. 

I think everyone here knows that there is a 
problem. But what is the nature of the prob- 
lem and who are these economically and 
socially impoverished Negroes? 

Statistics tell an important part of the 
story. In 1950 the Negro population of Mil- 
waukee was estimated at approximately 
30,000. In only 18 years that number has 
more than tripled—to approximately 97,000 
Negroes in Milwaukee. The majority of the 
new Negro population has poured into the 
City from the slums of other cities or from 
the rural regions of the South. They are, for 
the most part, uneducated and untrained for 
any kind of employment. 

When they arrive in Milwaukee the first 
thing they look for is a place to live—and so 
they congregate in the older section of the 
City which happens to be disrupted by new 
expressway construction. They settle here 
primarily because the rents are compara- 
tively low and they can afford nothing bet- 
ter. They rarely leave this neighborhood 
because of their lack of education and skills 
prevents them from obtaining employment 
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and a sufficient income to allow them to 
move elsewhere. 

In summary, the situation in Milwaukee’s 
“inner core” is just like the situation in 
Watts, Chicago, Detroit, and Newark, that 
you have seen on television or read about in 
the newspapers. 

Helping to bring these Negro citizens into 
productive roles in society is our challenge— 
yours and mine. 

Fortunately, a lot of people in Wisconsin 
are already hard at work to meet that chal- 
lenge. 

One of the best examples from the “pri- 
vate” sector was established in 1963. It’s 
called MVEEOC—Milwaukee Voluntary Equal 
Employment Opportunities Council. This 
small group of men, representing most of the 
major corporations in Milwaukee, is dedicated 
to promoting employment for the Negro and 
Spanish-speaking resident of Milwaukee. 

They have tried to zero-in on the “hard 
core” unemployed, believing that with a job 
and a steady income, these minority-group 
members can improve their housing condi- 
tions, raise the quality of education their 
children are receiving and break the cycle- 
of-poverty that has shackled them, their par- 
ents and grandparents. 

This is a tremendous undertaking for 
MVEEOC—and, it’s expensive. It has been 
estimated that it costs two or three times as 
much to provide job training for a worker 
from the ranks of the “hard core” unem- 
ployed as it does for a normal worker. 

Why? A recent account in U.S, News and 

World Report answered the question this 
way. 
“These are people who have been scarred 
they are not capable, by themselves, of mak- 
ing adjustments to the working environ- 
ment. 

“It is not just a matter of teaching them 
to run a lathe. They cannot cope with the 
whole environment of the lathe. They may 
not be able to get along with the other lathe 
operators. They may not be able to deal with 
their supervisors. 

“Just hiring a ‘hard core’ person can be a 
big problem. He isn’t likely to be found lining 
up at the employment gate—he is convinced 
that this is a waste of time because he won't 
be hired. 

“Even if he does show up, he has a chip- 
on-the-shoulder attitude, makes a poor ap- 
pearance and comes away even more con- 
vinced that nobody will hire him. And some 
of these people have never been more than 
10 blocks from their homes, Even if they 
wanted to look for work, they would have no 
idea where to go or how to get there. 

“To find a ‘hard core’ man you must liter- 
ally knock on his door. Here is one extra 
cost to start with. Then, if the job is some 
distance away, the man you're talking to 
probably has no way to get there, and no 
money. So you have a transportation cost, 
too. 


“Then he gets to the plant, and you find 
he is not trainable as matters stand now. 
Maybe he has emotional problems and needs 
professional help. Or he has medical prob- 
lems—poor vision, maybe, or a hernia. Before 
you can start training him, you may have a 
medical bill. 

“Suppose his problem was poor vision. All 
right, you get him eyeglasses. 

“Now he sees fine, But can he read? Per- 
haps not—for all practical purposes, he may 
be illiterate. So you must provide enough 
basic education so he can at least read simple 
instructions and get some introduction to 
the world of work. This means there is an 
education bill, too. 

“After all this, you finally get him trained 
and on the job, But the next thing you know 
is that he shows up late for work—or, more 
likely, doesn’t show up at all. 

“So you have to give the supervisors ‘sen- 
sitivity training’ and you have to hire ‘coun- 
selor aides’ to help the worker with his 
problems, The aide may go out to the work- 
er’s house to see what happened, what the 
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‘hang-up’ is. It never occurs to many work- 
ers to call in and tell you why they aren’t 
at work. 

“So you have a lot of trouble-shooting 
to do on the job before the trainee final- 
ly adjusts. This adds to the costs.” 

This is the kind of problem our busi- 
nessmen are tackling in Milwaukee and in 
other Wisconsin communities. 

And, they're making progress. They are 
reaching out into the black community and 
bringing workers into their plants. They’re 
providing training—they'’re providing jobs 
and more importantly, they’re providing 
hope. 

Frankly, we're not sure what is going to 
work—but we are trying to do the things 
we feel are necessary. 

Last year after the disorders in Milwaukee 
and other major cities across the nation, I 
sent the top officials from the different State 
agencies into the core area to see first- 
hand just what the conditions are. 

Doug Weiford, your former Eau Claire city 
manager, had just taken over as Secretary 
of the new Department of Local Affairs and 
Development. He went into the core area 
along with Wilbur Schmidt, the head of the 
Department of Health and Social Services. 
So did Supreme Court Justice Bruce Beil- 
fuss, who heads the Governor’s Council on 
Law Enforcement and Crime. Bob Haase, 
Secretary of the Insurance Department, and 
Bill Kahl, Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, went with them. So did Don McDowell, 
Secretary of our Department of Agriculture 
who directs the Consumer Protection activi- 
ties of State government. 

These men and others met with repre- 
sentatives of the Negro community and 
heard their comments and complaints, Be- 
lieve me, it was a traumatic experience for 
these men, 

Most of them have been in government for 
many years. They are well informed men who 
have big jobs to do and do them well. But 
that first day in the core they got a new 
perspective on the problem. 

They went back again, some of them many 
times, and they learned, They learned that 
some State programs were not having the 
effect we thought they were. They learned 
that other efforts were “taking hold” and 
deserved greater emphasis. 

Most of all, they learned from personal 
observation just how great and disturbing 
the needs of some of our citizens really 
are. 

At this same time, I directed that a special 
office be established in the “core area” to 
serve as a point of easy access to the Mil- 
waukee Negro population. This office, which 
now has been made a part of our Depart- 
ment of Local Affairs and Development, is 
trying to serve as a “clearing house” for 
persons who want to take advantage of one 
or more of the State’s programs, but who 
don’t know how to get started—or who to 
talk to—or even what programs there are. 

The next thing we did at the State level 
was to turn to the Legislature with a special, 
emergency proposal, And the Legislature re- 
sponded with action. 

The new Department of Local Affairs and 
Development was given $1 million to be 
used to finance new efforts in the Milwaukee 
core. 

Doug Welford spent nearly full time put- 
ting together a 15-member advisory council 
to help him select the projects that would be 
most beneficial to the Inner Core. The Advi- 
sory Council includes 9 Negroes, two clergy- 
men, a Spanish-speaking resident and three 
white members. To date, they have scruti- 
nized more than 75 proposals and have ap- 
proved projects totaling some $400,000. 

There has not been much press attention 
given to these efforts—and for one good rea- 
son. We're not after publicity—we want 
action and results. 

A few of the projects have gotten some at- 
tention because they are unique—perhaps 
controversial. But they are getting results. 
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For example, the Urban League is spon- 
soring a very provocative but highly effective 
program to employ NAACP Youth Council 
Commandos. The Commandos work in a pro- 
gram called “Operation Rehabilitation.” Its 
primary purpose is to get prison, reformatory 
and jail parolees into schools and to help get 
them jobs. The objective, of course, is to bring 
these men and youngsters into productive 
roles rather than let them drift into trouble 
and crime and wind up right back in prison. 

Since the program started last November, 
the Commandos have found jobs in Milwau- 
kee firms for 75 white and Negro ex-convicts 
and have worked with them to keep them on 
the job. Others they have persuaded to go 
back to school. 

The individual State agencies have re- 
sponded to the needs of our poverty area 
residents in a variety of ways. 

The State Insurance Department, for ex- 
ample, has held public hearings and listened 
to complaints of people who have problems 
in the insurance of automobiles and property 
in the inner city of Milwaukee. It is worked 
with the heads of insurance companies and, 
together, they have worked out a program to 
see that insurance coverage is available. 

The Insurance Department also developed 
a unique program which was passed into law 
during the last legislative session. The new 
law is designed to encourage private contrac- 
tors and lending institutions to improve slum 
area housing. The approach to improved 
housing for low income families builds on 
the partnership between the free enterprise 
system and government and it deals directly 
with one of the most important aspects of 
poverty—decent housing. 

The Department of Public Instruction has 
made available $300 per school in the core 
area to provide extra and needed supplies. It 
has fostered increased communication be- 
tween the people and school authorities, 
helping to bring about a united approach to 
the needs and problems of education in the 
inner city. 

The Banking Department has worked with 
the residents of the community to assist in 
the establishment of a credit union. 

The Department of Agriculture, concerned 
with the problems of consumers and aware 
that often the poor pay more, has employed 
a full-time representative to work with this 
problem in the core area. 

The State Board of Vocational, Technical 
and Adult Education has introduced a pro- 
posal that would establish centers in the 
community itself where people can learn to 
read and write—a serious problem, especially 
among the Negro residents who have recently 
come to Milwaukee from the South. 

The Department of Health and Social Sery- 
ices has taken both immediate and long 
range action to increase its effectiveness. 
Payments for fuel, for example, are now 
made when they are needed rather than on 
a monthly basis. 

It is working with the principal child care 
centers of the City to devise @ more com- 
prehensive program for the care of children 
of working mothers. 

The Department of Industry, Labor and 
Human Relations has instituted several ex- 
citing new programs, They relate to out- 
reach” and recruitment, job and 
development, sensitivity training for indus- 
try and labor, and housing opportunities. 

They have had great success using “Job- 
mobiles“ mobile units that are set up right 
in a neighborhood as a “portable State em- 
ployment office.” 

During a 20 week period in the inner 
core, 615 persons filled out job applications 
at the Jobmobile. A total of 355 were re- 
ferred to jobs, 50 to job training and 45 to 
job counseling, 165 needed further help. 

From what I have said thus far, I am hope- 
ful that a number of things have emerged: 

1. First, we have to realize that total co- 
operation between all levels of government 
is required. Only through the joint effort of 
governments on the local, county, state and 
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federal levels can we hope to assemble the 
resources necessary to make a dent in the 
problems we are facing. 

2. Secondly, to a large extent the root of 
the problem lies at the personal level. We 
all have our part to do, whether we be in 
government, in industry or members of a 
profession. 

8. We have to remain realistic. The Na- 
tional Advisory Commission on Civil Dis- 
orders said it this way in its own report: 
“We have uncovered no startling truths, no 
unique insights, no single solutions.” 

But, they did make clear that the solu- 
tions did not lie in the welfare department 
alone, nor at the county level, nor indeed 
alone in the public sector. The answer lies 
in “cohesion,” that is in pointing all of the 
resources of our people and institutions to- 
ward meaningful action. 

4. The National Commission's report ob- 
served something that I have long stressed. 
It is that, in many respects, new“ legisla- 
tion is not needed. Rather we simply need 
effective implementation and administration 
of existing statutes. And it is for this rea- 
son that I have called upon all agencies of 
government in Wisconsin to perform their 
services and conduct their businesses in the 
most effective and result-orlented way pos- 
sible. 

Perhaps our greatest task as individuals, 
however, is to rededicate ourselves to giving 
our minorities reason to have faith in our 
system. The very fabric of our society is 
threatened when a group—regardless of 
size—is forced to function outside the frame- 
work of law and order. 

A Justice Department representative, while 
speaking in Madison, recently emphasized 
that: “the problems will be solved when 
there is a mood—a commitment—on the part 
of the majority of our people that it should 
be solved.” 

And that is why I have come to Eau Claire 
with this message. 

As leaders in your community and as ar- 
ticulate spokesmen for your business and 
professional interests you can help broaden 
community understanding. And that—un- 
derstanding—is what we need above all else. 
Every citizen has a stake in our efforts to 
promote social progress in every area of Wis- 
consin. As businesswomen and businessmen 
you have an even higher stake in our efforts 
and in the well-being of our State. 

The 1960’s have been years of success and 
disappointments, years of milestones and 
paradox. We continue to enjoy the longest 
and most prosperous economic expansion in 
our nation’s history; yet the responsiveness 
of our free market system faces persistent 
challenge. We have achieved the highest 
standard of living in the history of man; 
but at the same time, our concern over 
poverty and economic opportunity remains 
unusually acute. We have witnessed dra- 
matic progress in the area of race equality; 
yet civil strife and disorder have grown to 
intense levels. 

Embracing all these forces has been an 
emerging social consciousness; an awareness 
that the quality of man’s life is as important 
as the quantity of his abundance; a recog- 
nition that some of America’s greatest prom- 
ises are yet to be fulfilled. We, as a nation 
and society, must become alert to the seem- 
ingly endless problems as well as great po- 
tentials of urbanization, industrialization, 
and internationalism. 

This year businessmen and women should 
have a good opportunity to put our best foot 
forward, to be creative instead of indifferent, 
to be positive instead of negative. Where you 
believe you can do something better than 
government can, you should say so. Where 
you believe the government can do some- 
thing better and more efficiently, it is your 
responsibility to speak out in the interest 
of society. To say that you would rather not 
get involved is to deny reality. You are in- 
volved. Government, and particularly good 
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government, is the responsibility of all citi- 
zens. And business is certainly one of the 
nation’s most important and influential citi- 
zens. Once government and the public know 
that you accept your responsibilities, you can 
have a greater voice in shaping the nation’s 
economic and political climate. 

As you pinpoint those areas where busi- 
ness people can make the greatest contribu- 
tion, you can detect areas in which govern- 
ment action is needed and others where 
present action is inefficient. This is an exer- 
cise in public responsibility. It involves eco- 
nomic understanding—knowing how to size 
up the problems in its relations to business 
and society; it involves political participa- 
tion—making your voice heard in the polit- 
ical arena; and finally, it involves legislative 
action—advising government on what can 
and should be done. The success of the total 
effort, however, must depend on how well 
you carry out your responsibilities as a good 
citizen and an enlightened businessman. 

Dr. Martin Luther King once said: Riots 

. . riots are the language of the unheard.” 

In the past, too many of us have failed to 
listen, or if to listen—we have failed to 
“hear.” 

Our duty now is to hear, to recognize and 
to respond. 


Youth’s Aimlessness: Is it Our Fault? 
HON. LOUIS C. WYMAN 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 30, 1968 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, there is so 
much in America that young people can 
do in life that is interesting, sometimes 
fascinating and always challenging, that 
it is curious why so many young Amer- 
icans seem to take to pot or sniff vapors 
or experiment with drugs that involve a 
real risk of permanent physical and 
mental harm. From the handball court 
to jogging, a pleasant variety of exercise 
and fresh air are available to young 
Americans everywhere in this land. De- 
veloping a skill, keeping one’s self in 
good physical trim, and maintaining a 
balance between the physical and the 
mental, between play and work, is com- 
mon sense. Such « program is not the 
monopoly of Boy Scouts. It is just plain 
more fun to play well at sports and to 
feel good afterward than to have a binge 
on a drug and feel poorly. 

Not the least of some young people’s 
aimlessness derives from failure on the 
part of parents to keep their youngsters 
in touch with the things that really 
count from the time they are very young 
through the formulative years. The 
things that count include humility and 
reverence as well as physical and mental 
well-being. Perhaps it is because of this 
failure that too many young people seek 
euphoria by wrong and harmful means. 
However, it is probable that their num- 
ber has been overly advertised by sensa- 
tion-seeking editors. 

There are those who feel that it is not 
too late to redress the grievances and re- 
establish the basic values with America’s 
youth. Among these, the “Traveler” 
whose anonymous letter appears in the 
Washington Evening Star for April 29, 
1968, writes some interesting thoughts: 

WHAT Have WE DONE TO THEM? 

Sm: After the siege of Khe Sanh was 

lifted, an American soldier was quoted as 
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saying something like “My kids were the 
real winners.” This was a good thing to say, 
since the kids coming along after us are the 
only good reason for going through it all. 
Every warrior must have similar thoughts. 
The future of our kids—that is the payoff. 
They make it all worthwhile. 

Today, at an age where scarcely a week 
goes by without our recognizing a name in 
the obits, we go to work daily and stay long 
hours and think little of it as we tell our- 
selves “The kids are worth it.” 

And yet, as serious trouble (so academic 
when elsewhere) comes to our town—with 
candor and common sense we must get away 
from the crowd long enough to ask our- 
selves, “What on earth have we done to 
them—these precious kids who make it all 
worthwhile—what have we done to them?” 

We have given our kids swimming pools, 
electric guitars, and drivers’ licenses, but we 
have robbed them shamelessly. We have 
paid for their education, but as they become 
more and more educated—and only then— 
do they realize how little we have prepared 
them for life as it is. (At this point we blame 
teachers.) 

The sad thing is that we moved through 
the years smugly, secure in the idea that 
we could pull our Judaeo-Christian tradition 
out of mothballs when needed. And we did 
this at intervals. We thought it was strong 
and vital and growing vigorously in our 
children. 

What we didn’t realize is that our chil- 
dren inhale our preferences, prejudices and 
priorities. We were proud when they re- 
cited so eloquently that certain truths are 
“self-evident” and that certain rights are 
“inalienable.” We paid attention and made 
the children behave as we heard the words 
of Him who said, “Whatever you do to the 
least of my little ones, you do also to me.” 
Did we really care? 

It is now time to give our kids a break. If 
our faith has not atrophied through disuse, 
let us revive and strengthen it, so that we 
have something of far greater value than a 
swimming pool to give them, If God is not 
dead in our land, the erosion of authority 
may yet be checked. 

‘TRAVELER. 


There Are Talented People 
HON. JOHN B. ANDERSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 30, 1968 


Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, Mr. Gordon L. Hansen, county 
superintendent of schools in Carroll 
County, Ill., is a fine educator and a ded- 
icated community leader. At the recent 
National School Boards Association 1968 
convention he was called upon to present 
a paper on the subject of citizens com- 
mittees. 

His presentation proved to be one of 
the major highlights of the convention. 
In fact, I found his observations so per- 
tinent and worthwhile that I felt com- 
pelled to take this opportunity to make 
pt available to my colleagues for their 
review: 


THERE ARE TALENTED PEOPLE 

I have often wondered why teachers and 
administrators are afraid of lay committees. 
Any good school and school program can 
stand close scrutiny. Some boards wonder 
how good principals are at keeping parents 
out of schools, It is not difficult. You just re- 
fuse to ask parents to do anything, ignore 
suggestions and dismiss all criticism. I have 
also wondered what is so almighty about a 
college degree. What is it that makes so many 
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of us assume that unless a person has a de- 
gree, he or she is not qualified to act in the 
best interest of the school. I know a great 
many persons that have gone through col- 
lege but college did not go through them. 

As a board member I would ask what do I 
expect in the way of support from my com- 
munity. Do I want their active participation 
in operating the program. Ask yourself what 
you really want, then go out after it. As an 
administrator I want my board behind me 
and I want the parents to push me. I don’t 
want apathy and if the school doesn’t de- 
serve attention it isn’t going to get it. Par- 
ents are full of ideas and they are waiting 
for the opportunity to use them. Just keep 
in mind that people are down on what they 
are not up on. Teachers and board members 
are public servants. Education is a partner- 
ship affair. It takes shared responsibility of 
board members, teachers, and administrators, 
as well as lay persons to do the type of job 
that is demanded of us. 

A wise board will grant an audience with 
persons who wish to make suggestions. But 
why wait for problems before we seek solu- 
tions. Has it come to the point that anything 
that is any good has been tried before or 
that only a few know where we are going and 
we should be sheep and follow. 

I would like to give you a personal experi- 
ence I have had with a problem I never could 
have overcome without the aid of good, 
interested lay persons. The one big problem 
was the reorganization of eight school dis- 
tricts into two larger unit districts. The first 
attempt I made at this was to inform boards 
that they could run better schools at no 
greater cost if they would reorganize. I was 
politely informed that these districts were 
this way for the last hundred years and 
nobody could change the boundary lines. 
In looking at the map I could see why no 
one wanted to try to change these lines. 
There had been so much gerrymandering 
carried out you could not ride a horse down 
boundaries. In thinking this out I began to 
realize that most of the voting population 
that had children in school today were a new 
generation. I wondered if they had been 
informed. We selected a good lay citizens 
committee, armed them with the truth and 
plenty of statistics for back-up. With two 
years of ground work both units were formed 
by at least a seven to one vote. 

It is more important that lay persons come 
to school not to find out how their children 
are doing, but to find out what they are 
doing. 

Much is being written and said about 
negotiations. The press does a good job in 
making news of teacher’s demands or im- 
passes that no one seems able to answer. I 
personally do not believe that any board 
should meet as a whole across the negotia- 
tions table because if you disagree on any- 
thing you are at the impass. What would 
be wrong with letting the public see the 
inside of educations greatest question—nego- 
tiations. If the schools belong to the people, 
so do the problems. All school districts must 
have business men that are far better pre- 
pared to sit at the negotiation table than 
many board members. Boards and teachers 
can both become militant and the best inter- 
est of the child may be bypassed. This could 
serve a twofold question because the persons 
that may blame board members for not 
dealing fairly on issues could find out first- 
hand that there are many factors that must 
control board discussions. 

I have never met an administrator or board 
member that did not want to run a good 
school. But I have met many that could not 
run one because they were not informed on 
what parents wanted for their children. This 
coin has two sides. Parents must express the 
desire to want the type of knowledge it takes 
to run good schools and they must be willing 
to work towards this end. 

The time has long passed when we can say 
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that boards alone are able to analyze all the 
causes of good and poor conditions within a 
system. The board sets the climate of the 
system through its exercise of authority. 
Let's emphasize the importance of designing 
some programs around the relationship of 
problems of the school and its special publics. 
We can take the position that unless prob- 
lems are dealt with satisfactory there is small 
likelihood that parents and taxpayers will 
take a positive interest in our institution. 
The school faces the task of restoring faith 
in the quality of its programs. The task is 
not an easy one, but it can be accomplished. 
The leadership should come from the pro- 
fessional educators in the community. The 
hope of the school depends upon the wide 
involvement of citizens and the contribu- 
tions of their thinking. Every legitimate de- 
vice should be used to make the public 
fully aware of the role of the school and the 
importance of the contributions of the lay 
person. It is probable that differences may 
arise between schoo] officials and members of 
the community over the interpretation of 
factual information. Honest differences can 
be reconciled. The public should know the 
weaknesses of their local system and how they 
may be corrected. There is no substitute for a 
flexible comprehensive program geared to the 
need of the community. 

This partnership concepts calls for free, 
continuous exchange of information between 
parents and school personnel. Never forget 
the layman has a significant contribution to 
make to education. 


A Good Bargain 
HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 30, 1968 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call the attention of the House to 
the Washington Post editorial of April 
25, 1968, on the Nonproliferation Treaty. 

The editorial points out that the treaty 
is a good bargain, both for the nuclear 
nations and the nonnuclear ones. Nu- 
clear nations, such as ourselves, benefit 
because the treaty greatly contributes to 
international stability. Nonnuclear coun- 
tries benefit doubly; they are guranteed 
protection far beyond their own capabil- 
ity to manufacture themselves, and they 
are afforded advanced nuclear technol- 
ogy and fuel to help develop their 
economies. 

Now that the United Nations General 
Assembly has reconvened to consider the 
Nonproliferation Treaty, sponsored by 
the United States, Great Britain, and the 
Soviet Union, I would hope that the 
members of the General Assembly will 
consider the treaty on its merits and not 
allow it to be subordinated to other is- 
sues such as those mentioned in the 
Washington Post. 

I am submitting a copy of the editorial 
for inclusion in the RECORD: 

A Goop BARGAIN 

The easy part of the nonproliferation 
treaty, a great-power agreement not to hand 
nuclear weapons over to others, is past. The 
tough part, agreement by the non-nuclear 
countries not to make or acquire their own, 
is at hand. This is the urgent business of 
the special session of the General Assembly 
now meeting in New York. 

The long negotiation of the treaty draft 
has made evident that, for a nuclear havenot, 
the decision to renounce nuclear arms in- 
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volves a certain sacrifice of potential gain 
and throws the country upon the good will 
of others for its security and its peaceful 
nuclear development. But the real issue is 
not whether the treaty is an unalloyed bene- 
fit; it is not. The issue is whether the treaty 
is a good bargain; and, unquestionably, it is. 

By signing, a non-nuclear country contrib- 
utes to the stability and international con- 
fidence which themselves are the best guar- 
antees that nuclear arms will not be needed 
or used, By signing, a country becomes more 
strongly placed to demand that, at a moment 
of danger, a Soviet or American nuclear um- 
brella be raised over its head. By signing, a 
country receives clear title to peaceful nu- 
clear services supplied by Moscow or Wash- 
ington. In the case of both security guaran- 
tees and peaceful explosions, the two great 
powers obviously can deliver on a scale ut- 
terly beyond that available to any other 
country on its own. 

It is quite true that the United States and 
the Soviet Union have failed to live up to 
their obligation to go further to control and 
limit their own nuclear arms. The non-nu- 
clear countries have good political reason, 
and every moral right, to press the errant 
super-powers on this score, But if they make 
a nonproliferation treaty hostage to Soviet- 
American arms control, then they risk losing 
an advantage to themselves without gaining 
any great-power step in compensation. The 
Afro-Asian demand that the Assembly put 
action on South West Africa ahead of the 
nonproliferation treaty courts a similar risk 
of a double dead end. 

Seldom has the impulse toward peace been 
so well matched with the opportunity to im- 
plement it. This is the special value of the 
nonproliferation treaty. Finally, the non- 
nuclear countries are in a position to claim 
the benefits of it. 


Tell It Like It Is 
HON. SAMUEL L. DEVINE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 30, 1968 


Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, in yester- 
day’s issue of Barron’s National Business 
and Financial Weekly there is an excel- 
lent article entitled “Tell It Like It Is— 
One Grand Jury Is Worth a Thousand 
Political Commissions.” 

Meaningful revelations about the Office 
of Economic Opportunity legal services 
program are made and every Member of 
Congress should be aware of how public 
funds are being used. 

The article follows: 


“TELL Ir LIKE IT IS”—ONE GRAND Jury Is 
WORTH A THOUSAND POLITICAL COMMISSIONS 

Serving as Washington correspondent for 
Barron’s, we are fond of telling our staff, is 
probably a tougher job than covering Cape- 
town for Ebony. Somehow a petite blonde 
named Shirley Scheibla has succeeded in 
handling it—with growing distinction, we 
might add—for nearly a decade. Mrs. Sheibla 
has become a sought-after public speaker 
and author; her maiden effort, (“Poverty Is 
Where the Money Is,” Arlington House, $5.95), 
will appear early next month. Over the years, 
moreover, she has exposed to public scru- 
tiny one horrible example after another of 
bureaucratic extravagance, folly and worse, 
ranging from FHA’s scandal-ridden multi- 
subsidy housing program to the various out- 
rages perpetrated at taxpayers’ expense by 
the so-called Office of Economic Opportunity. 
Prior to the article which appears on Page 
Five, her latest—in some ways, perhaps most 
noteworthy—piece of work ran on March 4, 
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under the headline “Counsel for the Offense— 
OEO’s Legal Services Program Undermines 
Law and Order.” The story particularly scored 
the role played by the Legal Services Project 
of Newark, NJ., an OEO-financed body, in 
last summer’s bloody riots. 

Like most critical journalism, “Counsel” 
drew a good deal of return fire, notably from 
the Office of Economic Opportunity, which 
branded it as distorted and biased. Last 
week, in effect, a grand jury in Essex County 
handed down a different verdict. After a 
searching inquiry into “the civil disturb- 
ances in Newark during the period from July 
13 through July 18, 1967,” the jury had some 
shocking things to say about the conduct of 
the city’s Legal Services Project. Concerning 
the homicides that occurred—25 people were 
killed in the riots— much vital information 
was made available reluctantly and only 
after many requests.” A number of the state- 
ments taken and finally supplied by LSP 
were unsigned. Some witnesses “denied in 
whole or in part having made statements 
attributed to them,” while others repudiated 
prior statements in subsequent testimony. 
With respect to one homicide, “certain state- 
ments, later repudiated, were widely circu- 
lated by extremist groups along with photo- 
graphs of the victim’s body which had been 
taken by photographers engaged by the New- 
ark Legal Services Project. These photo- 
graphs showed the body during the embalm- 
ing process, a fact ignored or disregarded, 
but which . . (was) well calculated to in- 
flame the minds of those exposed to them.” 

A scathing indictment of Newark's poverty 
lawyers, the findings of the Essex County 
grand jury also boast a state and nationwide 
significance. For the director of the Newark 
Legal Services Project, Oliver Lofton, hap- 
pened to serve on the 10-member Commis- 
sion on Civil Disorder named by the Gover- 
nor of New Jersey to investigate the riots; in 
striking contrast to the jury, which placed 
the burden of guilt squarely on the rioters, 
this august body tended to indict the “long- 
neglected problems of our cities,” notably 
segregation ana alleged corruption at City 
Hall. In several significant respects, more- 
over, the straightforward testimony cited in 
the jurors’ presentment clarifies or contra- 
dicts the ambiguous, evasive, hearsay ac- 
count of the same matters in the Report of 
the National Advisory Commission on Civil 
Disorders (the Kerner Report). For “telling 
it like it is,” the evidence suggests, one grand 
jury is worth a thousand political Commis- 
sions. 

So is one enterprising reporter. In “Coun- 
sel for the Offense,” Mrs. Scheibla disclosed 
the role played by the Legal Services Project 
of Newark (an arm of the United Community 
Corp., federally funded local poverty agency) 
in aiding and abetting agitation both during 
and after the riots. In particular, Mr. Lofton 
was one of three UCC officials to address the 
unruly crowd that gathered outside police 
headquarters on the night of July 12. One of 
his colleagues declared that the police were 
waging war against the black community. 
Another voiced anger at the precinct’s “‘sad- 
ists.” What Mr. Lofton said that night is in 
dispute. According to OEO (and the Kerner 
Report), he urged the mob to stage a peace- 
ful midnight demonstration at City Hall. 
Newark’s Police Director and an administra- 
tive assistant to the Mayor, contrariwise, 
claim he ed the crowd on police bru- 
tality. What’s beyond cavil is that shortly 

, violence—not to be finally quelled 
for another five days—broke out. Moreover, 
in August Mr. Lofton made his views abun- 
dantly plain. “We are now reaping the poison 
harvest of 300 years of history,” he told a 
television audience, “and what we really see 
here is the voice of the people revolting 
against an unjust system. If somebody 
doesn’t get together to bring some pressure 
upon that City Hall, we're going to have riot 
after riot in this city.” The LSP director, by 
the way, served as defense counsel for the 
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taxicab driver whose arrest for resisting an 
officer triggered the riots. His client recently 
was found guilty as charged. 

Able as Mrs. Scheibla may be, she com- 
mands no subpoena powers and must meet 
deadlines. The Essex County grand jury took 
sworn testimony from more than 100 wit- 
nesses during 32 sessions stretching over an 
eight-week span. With regard to Mr. Lofton’s 
agency, “the members of the Jury found 
themselves confronted with certain disturb- 
ing facts.” Apart from the discrepancies in 
testimony cited above, the jury noted that 
“many of the statements were couched in 
language untypical of the persons purported 
to have made them and in fact many of these 
persons appeared not to understand the 
meaning of the phrases attributed to them.” 
Again, “according to the evidence, no one 
who had gone to the Legal Services Project 
with information regarding any of the homi- 
cides under investigation was instructed by 
the Project to convey such information to 
the Prosecutor’s Office. 

In the case of James Rutledge, who was 
fatally shot while burglarizing the package 
store annex of a tavern at Custer Avenue 
and Bergen Street, the jury found a particu- 
larly outrageous distortion. “It has come 
to the Jury’s attention that many erroneous 
and deliberately false accounts of this inci- 
dent have been published and transmitted to 
various government agencies and to the pub- 
lic... . Moreover, the Jury found that dis- 
torted photo of the victim depicting a com- 
plete mutilation of the body, not resulting 
from the shooting, was distributed in Newark 
with inflammatory leaflets attached. The 
Jury finds this act to be despicable and fia- 
grantly irresponsible and designed to in- 
flame unnecessarily an already troubled 
community. The Jury is concerned and be- 
lieves that adequate steps should be taken 
by responsible persons in the various agen- 
cies such as Newark Legal Services Project 
and the American Civil Liberties Union to 
assure themselves that irresponsible and un- 
authorized persons should not and will not 
have access to documents and physical evi- 
dence, including photographs, which are the 
work product of said agencies. 

Here is the investigating body’s summa- 
tion. “The Jury could only conclude that 
during the excitement many of those taking 
statements from persons involved in the 
riots either deliberately or unconsciously 
distorted these statements and in many ways 
conducted themselves so as to create in the 
minds of the public a biased and inaccurate 
impression of many events connected with 
the disturbances.” 

The findings should interest all those who 
took on faith the New Jersey Governor's 
self-serving report on the riots, as well as 
the State Bar Association, a committee of 
which found little to criticize in LSP’s con- 
duct. Readers of the best-selling Kerner Re- 
port should be equally concerned. To be sure, 
this remarkable document, which blames 
the outbreaks in over 100 cities on white 
racism rather than on black lawlessness, 
scarcely needs to be impugned. An embar- 
rassed Johnson Administration for weeks 
quietly sought to disavow it; even now, de- 
spite the heavy pressure generated by the 
death of Martin Luther King, the White 
House refuses to seek action on its extrava- 
gant, irrational proposals. Nonetheless, the 
Essex County grand jury, which took sworn 
testimony from over 100 witnesses on the 
Newark riots alone, compared to the Com- 
mission’s 90 depositions covering eight cities 
or areas (now locked away indefinitely in 
the National Archives), willy-nilly high- 
lighted some of the latter’s glaring errors, 
omissions and distortions. 

Thus, acco: to the Kerner Report, a 
midnight eruption of rock-throwing which 
shattered the windows of the Newark police 
station “was believed to be the work of 
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youngsters,” “inflammatory leaflets were cir- 
culated” by parties unknown to the Nation- 
al Advisory Commission, although the staff 
of the House Education and Labor Commit- 
tee last September compiled a thoroughly 
documented report linking black power 
groups, so-called New Leftists and an im- 
pressive number of local poverty workers to 
the violence (as Barron’s said at the time, the 
riots were subsidized as well as organized). 
One Newark detective was slain by a small 
caliber bullet, the origin of which could not 
be determined.” The grand jury account of 
the tragedy, however, a Catholic priest testi- 
fied that “he heard gunfire resume and from 
a vantage point about a block away on Mer- 
cer Street observed puffs of gunsmoke from 
the upper floors of the (Scudder Homes) 
Project. It was at this time and possibly as 
a result of renewed sniper fire that Detective 
Frederick Toto was fatally wounded.” In the 
deaths of three women, the Commission 
quotes “eye witnesses” who charged national 
guardsmen with shooting on scant provoca- 
tion (thrown bottles evidently fall into this 
category). The grand jury puts the incident 
in perspective: fires were raging in the vi- 
cinity, firemen were being prevented from 
doing their jobs, and “the tapes of State 
Police Communications indicate that there 
was sniper fire... ."" To judge by its account 
of Newark, the Kerner Report, far from mak- 
ing a contribution to national understand- 
ing, has widened the credibility gap beyond 
belief. 

In so doing, the document merely takes 
its place at the head of a long line of spu- 
rious government reports—soiled white 
Papers, so to speak—that excite more doubts 
and suspicions than they quell. Like debase- 
ment of the currency, debauching the rec- 
ord evidently has become official policy 
“Enlighten the people generally,” so Thomas 
Jefferson once wrote, “and tyranny and op- 
pressions of body and mind will vanish like 
evil spirits at the dawn of day.” In volume 
after volume, no political commission has 
ever sald as much. 


National Trouble Shooting Contest 
HON. J. J. PICKLE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 30, 1968 


Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, last week 
I was privileged to witness a national 
contest at the Gary Job Corps Center, 
San Marcos, Tex., sponsored by the 
Chrysler Corp. Twenty Job Corps Cen- 
ters throughout the United States were 
represented in the Plymouth Trouble 
Shooting Contest. When the guns 
sounded the start of the contest, each 
team of two men had the task of deciding 
what was wrong with the “doctored auto- 
mobile”; correct the difficulty; get the 
car started; and then have their work 
certified as having met specifications. It 
was an amazing performance. Most 
amazing of all was the fact that there 
was considerable knowledge on the part 
of these boys, and they were backed by 
some of the best team support I have 
ever witnessed. 

I was particularly proud that the Gary 
Job Corps boys again won this national 
contest. One of the participants, Willie 
Haynes, placed first in the national con- 
test in both the written as well as being 
a part of the repair team along with 
Buster Galbert. 

I salute Chrysler Corp. for their co- 
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operation in sponsoring this contest, and 
I salute the men of the Job Corps for an- 
other good job well done. 
A report of this event appeared in the 
Austin newspapers, as follows: 
Gary Duo Wins CONTEST 
(By Jerri Veidt) 


San Marcos.—Two shivering Gary job 
corpsmen beat the clock and a biting, blus- 
tery wind Tuesday to win the Plymouth na- 
tion-wide job corps trouble shooting contest. 

The Gary duo, 21-year-old Willie Haynes 
of Hobbs, N.M., and 19-year-old Buster Gal- 
bert of Wichita Falls were the first in the 17- 
year history of the contest to place first in 
both the written and repair portions of the 
competition. 

Two-man teams from 20 job corps centers 

across the nation entered the trouble shoot- 
ing contest. All corpsmen are students in ad- 
vanced auto mechanics at the various cen- 
ters. 
Prior to the contest twenty 1968 Plymouths 
furnished by Mauldin Motor Co. of San Mar- 
cos were “doctored” with an identical set of 
malfunctions. Corpsmen were required to 
race the clock in locating, diagnosing and 
correcting the series of problems. Cars were 
then driven a prescribed distance, restarted 
and then checked by machine and expert 
service technicians. 

The contest, conducted on the cold wind- 
blown Gary flight team, was reminiscent of a 
high school pep rally. 

About 500 corpsmen watched the teams, 
clapping and shouting slogans like “Go Gary, 
Go” and “Sock it to em, Gary.” 

Congressman J. J. (Jake) Pickle called the 
contest “One of the most exciting I’ve ever 
seen.” 

There's as much excitement in this com- 
petition as there is on election night—and 
that’s a strong comparison,” he said. 

When the Gary team started its car in 
the winning time of 28 minutes 30 seconds 
Pickle said, “I wonder if this is the early re- 
turns or a trend?” 

The national repair record of 28 minutes 
was set last year by another Gary team. 

Second place winners with a 41 minute re- 
pair time were two 19-year-olds, David Mary 
and Legrand Jefferson of Marsing, Idaho, job 
corps center. Third place honors went to 
corpsmen Jerry Seals and John Albright from 
Winslow, Ariz., with a time of one hour 13 
minutes. 

At a winners’ luncheon Pickle compared 
the competition to life. In life as well as in 
school and society we try to do our finest, 
win if we can, but most important complete 
the job.” 

A staunch Gary supporter, Pickle promised 
“I'm going back to Washington and tell my 
fellow congressmen what I have seen here. 
The competition and sportsmanship between 
corpsmen makes all of us who have worked 
for and supported job corps just a little 
prouder.” 

United States Information Agency crews 
filmed portions of the contest in USIA films. 

Plymouth sponsors the trouble shooting 
contest nationally to encourage young men 
to enter auto mechanics trades. Teams from 
more than 2,000 schools participate in the 
75 regional contests. 


The “Pueblo”: How Long, Mr. President? 
HON. WILLIAM J. SCHERLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 30, 1968 
Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, this is the 
99th day the U.S.S. Pueblo and her crew 
have been in North Korean hands. 
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Civil Disorders 


HON. WILLIAM L. DICKINSON 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 30, 1968 


Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Speaker, on 
Palm Sunday the Reverend Dr. Robert 
Strong of the Trinity Presbyterian 
Church of Montgomery, Ala., one of the 
outstanding religious leaders of my dis- 
trict, made a statement during his April 
7 Sunday services which contained some 
very thoughtful commentary on the civil 
disorders sweeping our country today. 

I submit this brief, but I believe highly 
relevant statement in the Recorp at this 
time, Mr. Speaker. It is as follows: 
Tue DEATH OF Dr. MARTIN LUTHER KING, JR. 


(Statement by Dr. Robert Strong, Palm 
Sunday, April 7, 1968, Trinity Presbyterian 
Church, Montgomery, Ala.) 

The terrible crime of political assassina- 
tion has occurred twice in this decade. First 
President Kennedy was struck down, Then 
last Thursday Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., 
was killed in the second instance of murder 
by the use of a rifle equipped with a tele- 
scopic sight. These were dreadful crimes and 
constitute shameful episodes in the history 
of our nation. How can a man be so presump- 
tuous as to take it upon himself to decree 
the death of his fellow-citizen? The crime 
is truly heinous. 

Our sympathy goes out to Mrs. King and 
the three children. Suddenly she is a widow, 
suddenly they are fatherless, A terrible wrong 
has been done them. 

There is no denying it—Dr. King was a 
great leader. He stood at the forefront of 
the civil rights movement. No other Negro 
could match his eloquence. A day of national 
mourning has been declared in his honor. 
Respect is being paid to his memory that 
surpasses anything ever accorded one who 
is not a major official of government. A kind 
of hysteria seems to have swept large ele- 
ments of the population. 

Some of us must surely think there is a 
need to put things into better perspective. 

To those who have presumed to liken the 
death of Martin Luther King to that of Jesus 
Christ it ought to be suggested that serious 
doubts may be held concerning King’s right 
to be called a Christian. As I pointed out on 
Palm Sunday three years ago, making refer- 
ence to an interview with Dr. King in The 
National Observer under date of December 
30, 1963, Dr. King went on record as not 
believing the cardinal doctrines of the virgin 
birth of Christ, the deity of Christ, the sub- 
stitutionary atonement of Christ, and His 
bodily resurrection. He preached a social 
message and apparently said nothing about 
or spurned the message of personal salvation 
from sin. I have been at a loss to account for 
the hospitality shown to Dr. King at many 
conservative religious meetings. Most serious 
doctrinal compromise seemed to me to have 
been involved. 

Many of our great cities, most conspicu- 
ously the nation’s capital, were swept with 
riots after word was received of Dr. King's 
assassination. Were these spontaneous ex- 
pressions of grief and rage? Not that the riots 
would thus have been justified. Not grief and 
rage but an almost lighthearted taking ad- 
vantage of an emotional crisis is the story of 
these riots. Well dressed and even substantial 
people including hundreds of government 
employees invaded stores laid open by the 
bricks and bombs of youngsters to help them- 
selves to the goods they contained. For hours 
looting went on unchecked. And then the 
fires raged. Stupendous losses were again in- 
flicted upon the business community and Ne- 
gro residential districts. 
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The wind has been sown and the whirl- 
wind has been reaped. Martin Luther King is 
to a great degree responsible for the devasta- 
tion that has followed his death. He taught 
a doctrine of civil disobedience, that men 
have a right to disobey laws they regard as 
unjust. This is to invite anarchy in America. 
He inveighed against violence, but his teach- 
ing and his method inevitably led to out- 
breaks of violence. On Monday, April 8, he 
would have placed himself at the head of a 
march in Memphis that had been forbidden 
by a Federal court order. This is lawlessness 
of the worst order. Vandalism and looting are 
its natural accompaniments. Then in the 
later spring he would have led a march on 
Washington and a camp-in, seeking so to 
disrupt the processes of government as to 
force the hand of Congress to make avail- 
able twenty billion dollars for the poor. Dire 
forebodings were beginning to fill the hearts 
of government officials. What disturbances, 
disruptions, and destruction might now lie 
ahead for the bright city where a nation's 
patriotism and pride find their center? In 
moving from civil rights to a so-called cru- 
sade for the poor King had advertised his 
socialist commitment. From socialism it is 
not a long step to communism. Were the al- 
legations so often made that King was a 
crypto-communist about to be demonstrated 
as true? 

Also important to bring into the picture is 
the outspoken participation Dr, King has 
been taking in the foreign affairs discussion. 
Many civil rights leaders objected to the way 
in which he linked their cause and the anti- 
Viet Nam position. Dr. King again and again 
slandered the President of the United States 
for ordering our forces into Viet Nam to hold 
back the communist tide. Dr. King defamed 
our military effort in Viet Nam, charging, for 
example, that American troops had slaugh- 
tered a million Vietnamese children, To us it 
is astounding that professors, ministers, poli- 
ticians joined together to oppose our stand in 
Viet Nam. It is clear that this had to be done 
to prevent the loss of country after country 
after country to the communists and our 
eventual engagement on a continental scale- 
with Red China and possibly Russia. To re- 
sist this necessary American effort and then: 
to vilify our leaders and fighting men consti- 
tute a giving aid and comfort to the deadly 
enemies of the United States. Not a word of 
this, however, from the news media, which 
have saturated the land with the praises of 
Martin Luther King. 

This is a day that cries for a better per- 
spective on King’s career than politicians and 
commentators are giving us. 


Maryland Soldier, Marine Killed in Action: 
in Vietnam 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES: 
Tuesday, April 30, 1968 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker.. 
Pfc. Donald M. Gutrick and Pfc: Michael 
W. Orash, two fine young men from 
Maryland, were killed recently in Viet- 
nam. I wish to commend their bravery 
and honor their memories by including 
the following article in the RECORD: 
MARYLAND SOLDIER, MARINE KILLED IN ACTION 

IN VIETNAM 

Two Marylanders—an Army private from 
Charles county and a Marine private from 
Baltimore—were killed last week in Vietnam, 
the Department of Defense announced yes- 
terday. 

Killed were Army Pfc. Donald M. Gutrick, 
20, the son of Mr, and Mrs. Walter D. Gutrick, 
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Sr., of Nanjemoy, and Marine Pfc. Michael W. 
Orash, 20, the husband of Mrs. Carolyn 
Orash, of Baltimore. 

Private Gutrick, who enlisted in the Army 
last June, was killed April 24 in South Viet- 
nam, his mother said yesterday. She said the 
family had not been told how or exactly 
where he died. 

Mrs. Gutrick said her son had been in 
South Vietnam since January. He attended 
Pomonkey High School, in Pomonkey, Md. 
and worked for a contracting firm before 
joining the Army. 

Private Gutrick was a member of Mount 
Hope Baptist Church, in Orange Side, Md. 

Besides his parents, he is survived by three 
sisters, Mrs. Elaine Burns, Mrs. Edna Mat- 
thew and Miss Barbara Ann Gutrick, all of 
Nanjemoy; a brother, Walter David Gutrick, 
Jr., of Washington; a stepsister, Mrs. Marie 
Taylor of Virginia; and a stepbrother, James 
Clark, of Indian Head, Md. 


KILLED ON PATROL 


Private Orash, a Marine radioman, 
was killed Friday from an explosion while on 
patrol near Quang Tri, South Vietnam. His 
wife said yesterday he had also received an 
injury of the left arm, from an explosion 
December 18 but was able to return to ac- 
tion. 

Mrs. Orash said her husband who attended 
Southern High School, intended to re-enlist 
and become a drill instructor when his cur- 
rent tour of duty ended in August, 1969. 

He enlisted in the Marines in August, 1965, 
she said, and had been in Vietnam since 
December. 

Private Orash worked for a hardware deal- 
er in Brooklyn, Md., before he enlisted. 

Besides his wife, the former Carolyn Nelson, 
Private Orash is survived by an 18-month-old 
daughter, Michelle; his parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. James L. Orash, of Brooklyn; a sister, 
Mrs. Laura E. Strucko; a stepsister, Miss 
Iris Lee Barrow; and a brother, Jay Orash. 


Washington Insurance Cost Increases 
Highlight Need for Reinsurance Bill 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 30, 1968 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, in the 
Washington Post of April 14, 1968, staff 
writer Paul G. Edwards reported that in- 
surance costs in certain areas of the Dis- 
trict were to rise beyond their already 
high levels as a result of the disorders 
following the assassination of Dr. Martin 
Luther King, Jr. 

He also reported that some insurance 
companies canceled policies here in an- 
ticipation of the disorders. 

These facts are further evidence of the 
need for Federal legislation to assure that 
reasonably priced insurance is available 
to inner city homeowners and business- 
men and that losses due to riot and civil 
commotion do not threaten the solvency 
of the property insurance industry. 

Mr. Edwards points to legislation now 
pending before the Housing Subcommit- 
tee of your Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee that would accomplish these 
objectives and notes that it has the sup- 
port of “Government and industry 
officials.” 

The Housing Subcommittee, on which 
I serve, hopes to complete its markup of 
the insurance legislation by the end of 
this week. Basically, the bill would allow 
insurance companies participating in 
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statewide plans to make property insur- 
ance available at reasonable cost to pur- 
chase Federal reinsurance against losses 
due to riot and civil commotion. Both the 
industry and the States would share in 
any losses, and any Federal contribution 
would be repaid from premiums earned 
by the reinsurance fund in later years. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
insert Mr. Edwards’ article at this point 
in the Recorp, and commend it to the 
attention of my colleagues: 


Some INSURANCE Costs To RISE IN WAKE OF 
RIoT 


(By Paul G. Edwards) 


The Log Cabin Liquor Store at 7th and S 
sts. nw., was virtually destroyed in last week- 
end’s rioting. 

Even before it was sacked by street mobs, 
the store’s owners were paying twice the 
normally approved rates for insurance pro- 
tection against fire and civil disorders. 

Yesterday, Jerry Harris of the L. E. Harris 
Insurance Agency said that when the Log 
Cabin reopens the insurance premiums may 
be three times the “manual” rate approved 
by the District of Columbia Insurance De- 
partment. 

The Harris Agency specializes in handling 
hard-to-place insurance risks and indications 
are that its business will be booming in the 
months ahead. 


RIOT CORRIDORS 


For in the wake of the riots, natural mar- 
ket forces are going to make it harder to lure 
insurance companies into making heavy 
commitments in what are coming to be 
known among insurers as Washington’s “riot 
corridors.” 

In these areas along 7th and 14th sts. nw., 
Nichols ave. and H st. ne., even the big com- 
panies will be spreading out their stake in 
what are known as “capacity lines.” 

Where a company had been willing to take 
a capacity of $20,000 in fire insurance on a 
building in a block on H st. before the riot, 
now it may want to cut down to $10,000,” 
Harris said, “and we'll have to place the 
other $10,000 with someone else.” 


CONSENT RATING PLAN 


Harris is satisfied that insurance will be 
available “at our price“ —a price established 
by getting applicants to consent in writing 
to premiums higher than those obtaining 
on a citywide basis, The method is known 
as “consent rating,” “surcharging,” “upset 
rating” or just plain “excessive rating.” 

“We have been upset rating for four years,” 
Harris said. “We tacked on a 20 per cent 
surcharge last September (in the wake of 
riots in other cities) and we intend to hold 
the line there except in the riot corridors. In 
those areas we'll add another 20 per cent.” 

Harris acts as agent for four companies and 
brokers insurance for another five. By con- 
trast to the situation in automobile insur- 
ance, the property companies that pursue 
high risk business are not necessarily small 
and unstable, A few become overextended and 
are forced to cancel policies and sometimes 
go out of business. National Union Insurance 
Co. of the District of Columbia was a high 
risk property specialist that went out of 
business here this year. 

NO BIG PREMIUM CHANGES 


The biggest companies, such as Washing- 
ton area leaders Aetna Life and Casualty and 
The Home Insurance Co., neither seek nor 
systematically avoid the risky properties. 
Agents for companies of that size class say 
they foresee no big changes in premium or 
risk acceptance policy as a result of the riots. 

A few quick cancellations in anticipation 
of the disorders were reported. Several busi- 
nessmen complained to their insurance 
agents that Northwestern National Insurance 
Co. sent them notice of cancellation as soon 
as the assassination of Martin Luther King 
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was announced. Two of the cancelled poli- 
cies were on restaurants that were far re- 
moved from the eventual riot area. 

A spokesman for Northwestern National 
in Washington conceded that some cancella- 
tions had been made by the regional office in 
Baltimore, but added that those that had 
been brought to his attention had been rein- 
stated. 

HOPEFUL OF LEGISLATION 


It is hoped by government and industry 
officials that pending Federal legislation will 
solve many property insurance problems by 
setting up a system reinsuring companies 
against riot losses and instituting a volun- 
tary inspection plan aimed at guaranteeing 
placement of marginal risks. 

District of Columbia Insurance Superin- 
tendent Albert F. Jordon recommended on 
Friday that he be given standby authority to 
require insurance companies operating here 
to form a mandatory placement pool. Jordan 
emphasized, however, that he thought a vol- 
untary pool would be more desirable. 

The inspection plan embodied in the bill 
calls for industry placement of all insurance 
applicants who repair or protect their prop- 
erty in a way that satisfies written standards. 
The object of the inspection plan, called 
Fair Access to Insurance Requirements, 
(FAIR), is to prevent boycotting of “risky” 
areas by insurance companies. 

The FAIR plan will only be instituted in 
states that participate in the reinsurance 
financing. 


The Urban Institute 
HON. ROBERT N. GIAIMO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 30, 1968 


Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, I was ex- 
tremely pleased to learn that President 
Johnson on Friday announced a distin- 
guished board of trustees for the newly 
incorporated Urban Institute. This new 
body, a private nonprofit corporation, 
will fill a very serious void that has pre- 
viously existed in our national commit- 
ment to solving urban problems. 

Despite the seriousness of our urban 
difficulties—growing to the proportion of 
a major domestic crisis—until now we 
have lacked a permanent, national in- 
dependent body that could undertake a 
continuing study of our dilemma, and de- 
velop effective strategies for dealing with 
our cities’ complex systems of functions 
and needs. 

Supported by a combination of Fed- 
eral and private funds, the Urban In- 
stitute will focus on problem solving by 
drawing more effectively on existing 
knowledge and by developing new under- 
standing about the interrelated difficul- 
ties of our cities. 

The Institute will bring together men 
of many different disciplines—scientists, 
administrators, lawyers, planners, econ- 
omists—and focus their work on the 
urban concern. It will take a comprehen- 
sive view of urban life and study the vast 
forces of growth and decay that are 
shaping our urban life. 

With its national perspective the In- 
stitute will have an objective base to re- 
view and evaluate public and private pro- 
grams aimed at resolving urban prob- 
lems. It will provide a framework for 
cooperation among the several modest 
and limited centers for urban study al- 
ready operating. 
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I sincerely believe that the establish- 
ment of this Institute is one of the most 
important steps we have yet taken to- 
ward the solution of urban problems. I 
would caution that we should not be 
lulled into complacency. The Institute 
is no substitute for more direct efforts. 
We must continue to face our respon- 
sibility to fund programs that will re- 
lieve the human misery, poverty, and 
alienation of our inner city residents. The 
Institute will give us more and clearer 
understanding of our urban conditions 
and our action programs will greatly 
benefit. 


Continuing Stalemate Over Talk Site 
HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 30, 1968 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, the con- 
tinuing deadlock over possible negotiat- 
ing sites for preliminary talks with rep- 
resentatives of Hanoi is disturbing. Not- 
withstanding numerous statements that 
the President was prepared to meet any- 
where, anytime” with Hanoi’s represen- 
tatives, our Government continues to 
qualify these statements made over the 
period of 2 years. 

Last week I sent to the President a let- 
ter asking him to reexamine his own ob- 
jections to Warsaw as a negotiating site. 
The Christian Science Monitor on April 
21, 1968, discussed in a most persuasive 
manner some of the arguments for meet- 
ing in Warsaw. 

Under unanimous consent I include, 
at this point, my letter to the President 
and the Monitor editorial, “The Advan- 
tage of Warsaw” in the Recorp: 


THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House: 

For reasons which I will set forth below, 
I respectfully urge that you reconsider your 
refusal of Warsaw as the site for preliminary 
discussions leading to negotiations with the 
Hanoi government. 

So far as I can determine, at no point and 
in no way prior to Hanoi’s suggestion of 
Warsaw or Phnom Penh, did our government 
state that only a neutral city with good com- 
munications would be acceptable. 

Quite the contrary, on three separate oc- 
casions, in statements which doubtless were 
prepared with appropriate care, you under- 
score the willingness of our government to 
meet “any place” without restrictions of any 
kind. 

On April 27, 1965, you stated, “I will talk 
to any government, anywhere, anytime, with- 
out any conditions, and if any doubt our sin- 
cerity, let them test us.” 

On February 8, 1967, in a letter to his 
Holiness Pope Paul VI, you wrote “We are 
prepared to talk at any time and place, in any 
forum, with the object of bringing peace to 
Viet Nam.” 

On September 29, 1967, at San Antonio, 
you declared, “I’m ready to send a trusted 
representative of the American government 
to any spot on this earth to talk in public or 
private with a spokesman for Hanoi.” 

In light of these statements I find United 
States opposition to holding talks in Warsaw 
with Hanoi’s representatives puzzling and 
disturbing. Your repeated references to our 
willingness to meet “any place” did not 
earlier preclude Warsaw. While there may 
have been some very valid grounds for not 
meeting in Warsaw or any other Communist 
capital, these objections should have been 
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considered and made known before—not 
after—the offers to meet “any place” were 
announced. 

While our government has now voiced ob- 
jections to Warsaw I find it difficult to recon- 
cile these objections with our failure to make 
such objections clear in earlier statements. 
Our newly-declared opposition to Warsaw is 
in question in light of earlier diplomatic 
initiatives and contacts there, including 134 
meetings in that city between United States 
representatives and those of the Peking gov- 
ernment of China. 

Of course, I do not have all the informa- 
tion available to you, and it may well be 
that Warsaw should be rejected. However, the 
reasons for setting aside our earlier commit- 
ment to hold the talks “any place” must be 
both overwhelming and compelling and con- 
cern exclusively developments occurring since 
the unqualified offers were made. A detailed 
public explanation is of course essential. If 
this cannot be done, then I urge that our 
objection to Warsaw be withdrawn. 

Otherwise, I am afraid that many of our 
friends will question the credibility of our 
statements as well as our sincerity in wish- 
ing to hold negotiations. 

PAUL FINDLEY, 
Representative in Congress. 


[From the Christian Science Monitor, Apr. 20, 
1968] 
THE ADVANTAGE OF WARSAW 

We cannot help wondering whether the 
United States may not be passing up a num- 
ber of golden opportunities through its un- 
willingness to accept Warsaw as the site for 
preliminary peace talks with North Vietnam. 
Indeed, the question arises whether Wash- 
ington is not showing a singular lack of 
imagination in its reaction to Hanoi’s pro- 
posal that Warsaw be the chosen spot. 

Agreement on Warsaw would, it seeems to 
us, give America an opportunity to do the 
three following things: 

Prove to the world that President Johnson 
meant exactly what he said when he prom- 
ised to go anywhere to meet with the other 
side in order to get peace talks under way. 
If the White House did not mean exactly 
that, it should have been foresighted enough 
not to have said it. But, having said it, it 
should now make a virtue of the necessity 
in world eyes. Acceptance of Warsaw would 
increase world confidence that the United 
States is sincere in its search for peace. 

Extract from the Polish Government an 
important concession which could prove not 
without embarrassment to the Communist 
world. One of the reasons given for Wash- 
ington's dislike of Warsaw is that Poland has 
no diplomatic representation with three of 
America’s immediately concerned allies— 
South Vietnam, South Korea, and Thailand. 
Why not, therefore, make acceptance of War- 
saw hang upon Poland’s granting diplomatic 
recognition to the two bitterly anti-Com- 
munist governments of Saigon and Seoul 
(Bangkok itself refrains from representation 
in Warsaw)? Clearly, these two have the 
right to insist upon such recognition if they 
are eventually to turn up in Warsaw for 
talks. 

Have in Poland large numbers of shrewd 
American diplomats at a crucial moment in 
Polish history. Poland is now undergoing an- 
other of its severe internal wrestlings over 
Marxist ideology. Part of this struggle is the 
rivalry between communism and national- 
ism. It is hard to think of a better moment 
for the American presence to be visible— 
highly so—on the streets of Warsaw. 

One thing seems crystal clear. This is that 
any talks with the Communists over Viet- 
nam will be long, hard, often frustrating 
and almost always conducted with an eye 
on their propaganda effect. Perhaps Wash- 
ington, by downthumbing first Cambodia 
and now Poland, believes that it is doing 
only what the Communists invariably do— 
playing hard to get. 

But such a game should be played with 
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skill. In a tug of war, one side can sometimes 

an advantage by suddenly relaxing its 
hold on the rope rather than by continually 
pulling. The United States might well have 
used this tactic in regard to Warsaw. 


The Black Power Syndrome 
HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 30, 1968 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently I inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record several items by the Negro au- 
thor and columnist of long standing, 
George S. Schuyler. The following views 
of Mr. Schuyler appeared in the quar- 
terly review, Modern Age, in the form of 
reviews of two books, “Black Power and 
Urban Unrest,” by Nathan Wright, Jr., 
and “Black Power” by Stokely Car- 
michael and Charles V. Hamilton. Of the 
black power cult, Mr. Schuyler has this 
to say: 

Characteristic of the movement are its 
shrill belligerence, its exaggeration, its ir- 
responsible incitements, and its Messianic 
posture that sees in black racism a new Star 
of Zion. 


Mr. Schuyler sums up both books with 
this appraisal: 

Never before in America (or perhaps any- 
where else) has it been so easy for so much 
tripe to be published for the benefit of so 
few. 


As is to be expected, the Carmichael- 
Hamilton book has its serious connota- 
tions. Schuyler views it as “a rationale 
for armed black rebellion, and thus a 
prescription for genocide.” 

It is indeed unfortunate that the views 
and pronouncements of the responsible 
leaders of the Negro community are not 
given wider dissemination, For certainly, 
they represent the overwhelmingly ma- 
jority of the views of the solid, loyal 
Negro citizens who are striving for the 
achievement of their just aspirations 
through lawful means. The 50,000 Negro 
churches, clubs and lodge halls, and the 
hundreds of Negro newspapers pub- 
lished since the first one in 1827 are in- 
dicative of the progress made by the law- 
abiding Negro community over the years. 

I include the above-mentioned re- 
marks which appeared in the Chicago 
Tribune of April 28, 1968, in the Recorp 
at this point: 

THE BLACK POWER SYNDROME 
(By George S. Schuyler) 

If it were not for the irrational temper 
of the times, these political manifestos by 
angry young intellectuals, humpbacked 
under the weight of their academic degrees 
and auto-hypnotized by their own rhetorical 
extravagance, might be dismissed as of 
interest chiefly as examples of political 
psychopathology. 

The origins of the Black Power cult may 
be traced to Marcus Garvey’s “black na- 
tionalism” of half a century ago, itself a 
reaction to the Caribbean color-caste sys- 
tem and its North American counterpart, 
with some subsequent accretions of Marx- 
ism and downright wishful thinking. The 
disease has now permeated a large proportion 
of the over-educated and frustrated colored 
population. Characteristic of the movement 
are its shrill belligerence, its exaggeration, its 
irresponsible incitements, and its Messianic 
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posture that sees in black racism a new Star 
of Zion. 

A few decades ago perhaps these so-called 
intellectuals were in the main satisfied with 
what they now angrily denounce as “token- 
ism”—the removal of racist restraints to the 
advancement of qualified individual Negroes. 
Now, however, they shout demagogically for 
advantages for all Negroes, regardless, of 
aptitude or qualifications. They demand that 
this be accomplished by a broad-scale bull- 
dozing of the “white power structure,” with 
which they demand immediate equality, and 
more. 

Since the mid-1950s a handful of par- 
anoid and peripatetic parsons, professors and 
aspiring bush politicians, aided by Fabians 
and hard-core Communists, have parlayed 
Dr. Martin Luther King's little “pray-and- 
sing-for-white-folks’-souls” crusade into a 
vast scale and highly profitable enterprise. 
Agitators, posing as victims of persecution, 
roam the college campuses and tour the 
churches, speaking for fat fees on how the 
souls of black folks are being scarred by race 
prejudices and proscriptions. The conspiracy 
of incitement rapidly succeeded as these pied 
pipers pressed their luck. Fraternities, sorori- 
ties, church organizations and campus Com- 
munists enthusiastically joined the picket- 
ing and demonstrating against the South- 
ern lynch-terrorists,” “Whitey,” and the 
WASPS [white Anglo-Saxon Protestants]. 
When this concerted drive was publicized 
and encouraged by the newspapers, radio 
and television in the interests of circula- 
tion and ratings, and when the federal gov- 
ernment Fabians, eager to assure themselves 
of the black urban vote, responded with 
beefed-up welfare programs, the Black Power 
boys quite naturally thought they had every- 
thing made. 

The Negro middle classes at first gave fas- 
cinated support to this imposture, either by 
timid acquiescence or by clamlike silence, 
only to find themselves pilloried along with 
the whites as belonging to the enemy and to 
find their domestic, social and business lives 
disrupted and in some cases destroyed. Thus 
the real meaning of Black Power was brought 
home to them in the violence, arson, van- 
dalism and looting perpetrated by the not 
inconsiderable Negro criminal element urged 
on by the assorted and vociferous black ac- 
tion groups. The Negro middle classes had 
been mainly intent like their white peers 
on enjoying the benefits of bourgeois living 
in our acquisitive society, which now guar- 
antees soft living even for the unproductive. 
After the smoke from a hundred incinerated 
cities had subsided and the many square 
miles of broken plate glass were replaced, 
the middle classes took a second look at the 
pretensions and purposes of the self-ap- 
pointed spokesman for Black Power. The in- 
evitable revulsion has followed. If a back- 
lash” is now evident, it is not by any means 
exclusively a white backlash; it is an inter- 
racial backlash, 

Meanwhile, these pronunciamentos by an 
alumus of CORE and by another of SNCC, 
lead one to reflect that never before in 
America [or perhaps anywhere else] has it 
been so easy for so much tripe to be pub- 
lished for the benefit of so few. 

“Black people,” asserts Dr. Wright, “have 
no substantial stake in the capitalist or free 
enterprise system,” a statement that conven- 
iently ignores the fact that at least 90 per 
cent are employed in industry, commerce, 
transportation and farming [with most of 
the remainder vegetating on the public rolls]. 
One might ask facetiously where these proph- 
ets of Black Power would be if it had not 
been for the free enterprise of the slave trade. 
Suppose those money-hungry African kings 
had simply fed their war captives, tribal de- 
linquents and pestiferous kinsfolk to the 
crocodiles, or had sacrificed and devoured 
them after the Azetc fashion, instead of sell- 
ing them to white plantation owners, who 
after all had a vested interest in the survival 
of the race? 
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Not only are today’s Negroes “powerless,” 
according to Dr. Wright, but the Negro’s 
sense of pride remains circumscribed, though 
certainly not in his 50,000 churches, clubs 
and lodge halls, nor in the hundreds of Ne- 
gro newspapers published since the first one 
in 1827. But so frustrated is the colored 
brother, Dr. Wright tells us, that if he is not 
accorded new powers he will have to take 
them, and that will be the day! Thus speaks 
the Executive Director of the Department of 
Urban Work of the Episcopal Diocese of New- 
ark, N.J. It may be remembered that Dr. 
Wright was chairman of the Plans Commit- 
tee of the National Conference on Black 
Power which met in Newark in June, 1967, 
just as that city was attempting to recover 
from the consequences of an effort by some 
blacks to seize power there. The Black Power 
advocates accept the Ku Klux Klan doctrine 
that “in reality integration is impossible.” 
The power, therefore, must come from “uti- 
lizing substantial resources supplied by oth- 
ers,” that is to say by more and more federal, 
state and foundation aid, presumably so that 
a century of dependence can be extended. 

The Carmichael-Hamilton book is a ration- 
ale for armed black rebellion, and thus a pre- 
scription for genocide. The authors reject the 
concept of nonviolence, they are opposed to 
racial integration, they accept only the idea 
of a coalition of poor blacks and poor 
whites—a miracle historically proved unfeasi- 
ble. They tell us that the political and eco- 
nomic institutions of this society must be 
completely revised if the political and eco- 
nomic status of black people is to be im- 
proved.” The Messrs, Carmichael and Hamil- 
ton are disciples of Franz Franon, the West 
Indian revolutionary who died in Algeria, so 
that their proposed revisions of social and 
political institutions may be presumed to be 
along Communist lines, They regard Negroes 
who have attained positions of influence and 
power as no more than lackeys and stooges. 
They are altogether hostile to the Negro mid- 
dle class, which is the only black element 
that has acquired any power. Any aid from 
whites is denounced as “paternalism.” This 
leaves them free to wail about the Negro’s 
powerlessness, and to justify riots and insur- 
rection on the basis of poverty and frustra- 
tion, But the “new political forms” for which 
they call turn out to be not materially differ- 
ent from apartheid. 


United States Takes Path to Chaos 
HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 30, 1968 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, an editorial 
in a recent issue of the Waterloo, Iowa, 
Daily Courier succinctly warns that this 
Government is traveling down the path 
to chaos. 

The editorial properly points out that 
when the assertion of rights by citizens 
gives way to license, the proper func- 
tioning of government is undermined. 

The editorial follows: 

Throughout history democracies have col- 
lapsed when citizens became so impassioned 
in defending their rights that they ignored 
their responsibilities and the symptoms of 
a similar breakdown are occurring in the 
United States today. 

For example, the U.S. Army Transportation 
Center at Fort Eustis, Va., declared early 
this year that it would not employ any per- 
son belonging to an organization “whose 
aim is to influence young men to refuse in- 
duction into the military forces and to en- 
courage men already in the military to op- 
pose the war in Vietnam.” 

Weak-kneed administrators in the Defense 
Department, who now bow meekly before any 
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public outcry, quickly ordered the restric- 
tion eliminated. 

But it certainly is morally wrong to draft 
men to fight in a “no win” war in Vietnam 
and then allow government employes the 
right to agitate for a surrender which means 
that the sacrifice is in vain. 

Certainly, the right of the general public 
to criticize the war and demand a change in 
policy must be protected. But tolerance 
reaches the point of license when policies 
adopted by majority will in Congress may 
be deliberately and openly underlined by 
government employes. This is the traditional 
path to chaos. 


Representative Machen Offers Bill for 
Additional Leave for Federal Employees 
in National Guard Riot Duty 


HON. HERVEY G. MACHEN 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 30, 1968 


Mr. MACHEN. Mr. Speaker, today I 
am introducing legislation to authorize 
leaves of absence to Federal and District 
of Columbia employees who are members 
of the National Guard whenever they are 
called up for duty in civil disturbances 
and riots. 

My bill would allow these Government 
employees up to 22 days leave a calen- 
dar year without loss in pay, time, or 
performance or efficiency ratings for 
service with a National Guard unit in 
civil disturbances. This leave would not 
be charged against the 15 days of mili- 
tary leave now granted, nor against 
annual leave, unless it exceeds the 22- 
day limit. 

The need for enactment of legislation 
of this nature was amply demonstrated 
during the recent disorders in the Na- 
tion’s Capital. A number of members of 
the Maryland National Guard who are 
Federal employees informed me that be- 
cause of their activation for civil dis- 
turbance duty they would be forced to 
take annual leave later this year when 
they go into their 2-week annual training 
periods. It does not seem fair to me that 
these employees should be penalized by 
one branch of Government while work- 
ing to restore law and order under an- 
other branch of Government. My bill 
would correct this inequity. I urge my 
colleagues to give favorable considera- 
tion to this legislation at such time as it 
may be reported by committee, 

Mr. Speaker, at this point I include the 
text of my legislation: 

H.R. — 

A bill to amend title 10 of the United States 
Code with respect to leaves of absences 
for Government employees called to active 
duty as members of the National Guard in 
connection with civil disorders 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That (a) 

chapter 341 of title 10 of the United States 

Code (relating to active duty) is amended 

by adding at the end the following new 

section: 

“§ 3505. Members of the National Guard 

called into active service who are 
Federal or District of Columbia 
employees. 

“(a) An employee of the United States or 
of the government of the District of Colum- 
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bia, permanent or temporary indefinite, who 
is a member of the National Guard shall, in 
addition to the leave authorized by sub- 
sections (a) and (b) of section 6323 of title 
5, be entitled to leave without loss of pay, 
time, or performance or efficiency rating for 
each day, not in excess of 22 days in a calen- 
dar year, in which he is in Federal service 
under paragraph (2) or (3) of section 3500, 
section 8500, or under chapter 15 of this 
title, or in full-time military service of his 
State, the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, or 
the District of Columbia, because of a riot 
or other civil disorder. This section does not 
apply to any employee employed on a part- 
time or intermittent basis other than a 
substitute in the postal field service. 

„b) For purposes of this section, the term 
‘employee of the United States’ means an 
employee as defined in section 2105 of 
title 5.” 

(b) The table of sections for such chap- 
ter 341 is amended by adding at the end the 
following new item: 

“3505. Members of the National Guard called 
into active service who are Federal 
or District of Columbia employees.” 


Education in the High School for 
Consumer Understanding 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 30, 1968 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, the great 
public interest in consumer protection is 
understandable and desirable. But to- 
day’s approaches often attack the prob- 
lem only after the fact. What is needed 
is an educational program—preferably 
on the secondary school level—which will 
make consumer protection almost un- 
necessary by alerting and training today’s 
students and tomorrow’s consumers in 
the methods of retailing and consumer 
credit. 

Joseph T. Meek, the able and hard 
working president of the Illinois Retail 
Merchants Association has outlined such 
an imaginative program in a recent issue 
of the Retail News Brief which I insert in 
the Recorp at this point in my remarks: 

INSURANCE FOR RETAIL UNDERSTANDING 

Begins on the high school campus. Expert 
book store executives say a major problem in 
successful operation is both a student and 
faculty lack of appreciation of the purposes, 
problems and procedures of retailing! 

Not only is the student too often disin- 
terested in a business career—he also lives in 
a cloudy world of non-understanding. 

Retailing ... at all levels . . would be 
well advised to work overtime to create both 
interest and understanding. It must begin at 
the high school level. . . There is the in- 
surance for future consumer relations. 

(1) High school courses in money man- 
agement, consumer credit, basic economics 
(all three now being urged by many—both 
business and school leaders) 

(2) Junior Achievement projects.. To 
give honor to a young man or woman creat- 
ing a paying business is to insure under- 
standing of all business. 

(3) Larger, better Distributive Education 
classes with “busy” business men giving far 
more than lip service (if that) to an in- 
dis ble cause. (We still thrill at those 
500 DE leaders at the Pere Marquette a week 
ago!) 

If retailing is not to be ruined by mistakes; 
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broken by rebates; plagued by “co-ops”; 
Slapped around by special discounts and 
prices; misunderstood in the legislative halls, 
it had better begin in the high schools to 
discuss prices, pricing, maintained prices, 
inventory and its control, turnover, mark- 
downs, merchandising, display, and espe- 
cially the essentiality of retailing. It is a 1969 
must if our free economy is going to per- 
severe and productive jobs assured. 


EDP Training Does Not Assure Worry 
Free Future 


HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 30, 1968 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, as 
chairman of a special inquiry into the in- 
vasion of privacy, I have had the oppor- 
tunity to become increasingly familiar 
with electronic data processing—EDP. 
And I have been disturbed by the allega- 
tions about the glamorous career await- 
ing anyone who could qualify to enter 
this field. 

Electronic News, a widely respected 
trade newspaper, put the matter very 
well in a report in their April 29, 1968, 
edition. Just as I fear that an increasing 
dependence on electronic wizardry will 
not totally solve our political and social 
problems, as some have claimed, so 
graduation from the technical schools 
specializing in EDP training does not as- 
sure the individual of a worry free future. 

I am pleased to enter this valuable re- 
port in the Recorp at this point: 
DIFFICULTIES ABOUND FOR EDP SCHOOL 

GRADUATES—FEW FIRMS WILL OFFER GOOD 

JOBS 


(By Martin Kohl) 

New Yorx.—It is extremely difficult, but 
not quite impossible, for a non-college grad- 
uate to become a computer programmer for 
one of the growing number of hardware 
users. 

This is the consensus of opinion offered 
by users and Government and private per- 
sonnel agencies, despite protestations to the 
contrary made by the commercial EDP 
schools. 

The schools, through the use of advertis- 
ing which beguiles prospective students with 
talk of large salaries, security, job advance- 
ment prestige, and great demand for trainees 
take the position that anyone with a high 
school diploma and a logical aptitude can 
make the grade as a programmer. 

Hardware users, however, disagree with 
this. In a recent check of hiring practices 
in some of the largest companies in this 
city, less than 10 per cent of the users 
queried said they would hire programmer 
trainees who did not have college degrees. 
One of the few companies who said it did 
take people from the commercial EDP schools 
as trainees, is a manufacturer of hardware 
that runs its own school. 

Reasons for refusing EDP school grads are 
varied. 

Several of the companies surveyed ques- 
tioned the quality of the teaching and the 
material taught at the commercial schools. 
They claimed they had had unfortunate ex- 
periences with EDP school grads who were 
not qualified to do programming. The users 
also contended that the schools sometimes 
made a practice of admitting students who 
did not obtain high scores on any of the 
standard aptitude tests. 
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The aptitude tests are PAT or Programmer 
Aptitude Test, IBM’s verbal and mathemati- 
cal short answer quiz, and the National Cash 
Register programmer aptitude test which 
uses flow charts to elicit arithmetical short 
answers. Users of both PAT and NCR usually 
require an A on the test as a passing grade. 

The EDP schools, charging fees ranging 
from $275 to $1,000 for a course that runs 
from 20 weeks to a full year, contend they 
require a high school diploma and a B or 
better score on one of the standard apti- 
tude tests for admission. 

The shorter courses place their greatest 
emphasis on the Binary number system and 
BAL or ASCII, depending on the type of 
hardware the student is being trained to 
program. 

In the last 2 or 3 weeks of the course, 
after student-written programs have been 
assembled and executed on a computer, the 
school May or may not attempt to teach 
COBOL. The schools explain the lack of equal 
emphasis on the business language in what 
is a business programming course by saying 
that a student can easily learn any high- 
level language once a low-level language has 
been mastered. 

ONE-YEAR COURSE 

In the one-year course, the schools adver- 
tise a comprehensive background in data 
processing which includes electronic ac- 
counting machines (EAM) equipment, tabu- 
lating, wiring, second and third-generation 
programming and third generation console 
operation. Most of the schools teach pro- 
gramming on models in the IBM/360 series, 
although some prefer RCA Spectra 70, or 
Honeywell 200. 

On the matter of qualification and aptitude 
testing, Richard Jones, head of Applied Data 
Research, Inc., a Princeton, New Jersey, sys- 
tem design and soft-ware firm that ran a 
school of its own at one time, had this to 
say: “The course, in most cases, should do a 
truly meaningful job in the short time most 
of the courses last. Besides this, the standard 
aptitude tests, like PAT and NCR aren't really 
good indicators of ability or motivation, but 
at present they’re the best things we have.” 


OTHER OPENINGS 


The chances for employment as program- 
mer trainees for EDP school graduates out- 
side private industry are as rare as those in- 
side. 

Federal Government agencies require a de- 
gree with majors preferably in math or sci- 
ence or equivalent professional experience in 
all entry positions. City and State require- 
ments are approximately the same in New 
York. 

One of the few areas open to the commer- 
cial school grad is the consultant field. The 
software houses, basing their requirements 
more on versatility and experience than edu- 
cation, do hire the DP school grad, especially 
if he has had some related experience in 
computers, either as a console or keypunch 
operator. 

The emphasis placed on experience by soft- 
ware firms, however, can be as great a barrier 
to the EDP grad as a degree. It is, to use a 
cliche, impossible to get experience if one 
can’t get a job. 

Aside from their talk of large salaries, and 
large employment needs, the EDP schools in 
their advertising all offer what they refer to 
as “free placement service.” This service ei- 
ther takes the form of a list of corporations 
which have hired the school’s graduates in 
the past, or a placement counselor. 

The schools themselves claim they have no 
accurate record of placed graduates because 
of a lack of any follow-up procedure. 

There are, of course, those students who 
have jobs waiting for them when they com- 
plete the course. These are either sent to the 
school by employers to learn programming 
or work as console, EAM equipment, or key- 
punch operators at companies where they 
can expect to move up to programming. 
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Another Retired General Against Vietnam 
Policy 


HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 30, 1968 


Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, retired Army Gen. William Wallace 
Ford has joined the growing number of 
former military leaders who are critical 
of U.S. involvement in Vietnam. 

In a speech in Raleigh, N.C., on April 
22, General Ford said that we, in this 
country of so much abundance, who have 
known the highest standard of living 
in all of history, have reason to expect 
a truly great society; but, “Clearly, some- 
thing is wrong,” he says. “How can peo- 
ple do so little with so much?” he asks. 
He follows with his answer in terms of 
“false aims, wrong priorities, and poor 
leadership.” 

Those false aims, wrong priorities, and 
poor leadership have led us to violate 
our commitment made at the Geneva 
Conference of 1954 and brought us to 
intervene in a civil war where we ought 
not to be. He concludes from this that, 
“we are the aggressors.” 

General Ford questions the morality 
of the war and its cost in terms of world 
opinion, the effect on our society at 
home, and the mounting toll in human 
lives. 

He believes that a withdrawal would 
not cause the United States to suffer in 
its role as a world leader, but he does 
believe that our continued presence is 
affecting our position of respect among 
the nations of the world. 

This speech deserves the attention of 
every citizen of this country who is con- 
cerned about what has become the Viet- 
nam quagmire. This speech is especially 
significant because it has been given by 
a man who dedicated his life to mili- 
tary affairs. 

Under unanimous consent I place in 
the Record General Ford’s speech: Viet- 
nam and McCartry.” It follows: 

VIETNAM AND MCCARTHY 

Any discussion of national politics and 
political candidates, in 1968, inevitably cen- 
ters on Vietnam. This is so far the single 
reason that, no matter how much we may 
want to deal with urgent and worsening 
problems here at home, our preoccupation 
with the war does not allow it. The theory 
that both guns and butter are in ample sup- 
ply, that we are strong enough to wage war 
with one hand and peace with the other, is 
unworkable. 

The problem is not one of physical re- 
sources, but of mental and moral resources, 
and of national purpose. 

It is ludicrous to hear the cries of pain 
and indignation here at home when a seg- 
ment of our own people, neglected and mis- 
treated for centuries, resorts to violence, at 
the same time that we are making loud pro- 
nouncements of pious purpose as we carry 
violence on a mammoth scale to a little peo- 
ple, far away, who never did us harm. 

With a gross national product that is 
astronomical, and zooming, with the highest 
material standard of living ever known by 
any large nation, with a technology that 
knows virtually no limitations, and with 
natural resources in great abundance, we 
might indeed expect to have a Great Society. 
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Instead, we have slums in all our large 
cities; poverty and hunger among millions of 
our people; revolt among an underprivileged 
people among us; sewage in our streams; 
pollution in our air; garbage in our streets; 
violence everywhere. 

Clearly, something is wrong. 

How can people do so little with so much? 

The answer, I think, is false aims, wrong 
priorities, and poor leadership. 

False aims include trying to be the world’s 
policeman, assuming the absolute right to 
determine right and wrong, irrespective of 
world opinion, and expecting to overcome 
the human spirit by brute application of 
power. 

Wrong priorities consist in acting as 
though our future as a nation depended 
upon a conquest in Asia, rather than upon 
what we achieve at home. 

Poor leadership has taken us ever deeper 
into a foreign policy which is not merely 
sterile, but is mortally dangerous. 

Eugene McCarthy believes that we have 
made serious mistakes in these matters, 
and that our course should be reversed. He 
does not believe that, since shots have been 
fired and blood has been spilled, national 
honor compels us to go on to “victory”, at 
the expense of everything else. How well he 
read the hearts and minds of the American 
people was well demonstrated in New Hamp- 
shire and Wisconsin, where his successes 
confounded nearly all the political experts, 
and dismayed the professional politicians. 
The New Hampshire success was very obvi- 
ously a major influence in Mr. Kennedy's 
decision to be a candidate, and of consider- 
able influence upon the President’s decision 
not to run. 

The tonic effect of the McCarthy candidacy 
has been inspiring. People have been cheered 
to learn that government can be swayed, 
after all, if citizens will do their duty. Col- 
lege students who six months ago were con- 
ducting protest marches and sit-down strikes 
and picketing the Pentagon, are now joy- 
ously ringing doorbells in every state where 
McCarthy is a candidate, studying in be- 
tween times, and sleeping when they can. 
The deepening division of our people over 
the war and related issues has been arrested. 

This is all too precious to lose. 

The danger now is that McCarthy may 
become the victim of his own success. He 
has already achieved more than the mini- 
mum objective he set for himself at the 
outset, namely, of debating the issues and 
giving people a conyiction that they could 
influence the situation, and some people are 
saying, “Fine; his job is done; now he can 
relax and let the professionals take over, 
men who have the money and the organiza- 
tion; men who know the tricks.” 

We must not let this happen. 

When peace finally comes to Vietnam, and 
to us, the most staggering array of problems 
ever to confront an American president will 
demand immediate attention. We will need 
in the White House a man whose perceptions 
are clear, whose sense of priorities is sound, 
and whose courage is boundless. We will 
need these talents not only in the White 
House but in the halls of Congress, for it 
will take a generation or more of devoted 
and concerted effort to make much impres- 
sion on the tasks we face. We can not hope 
for instant success, but, as John F. Kennedy 
said, we can begin. 

One place to begin is in the overhaul of 
our foreign policy, which can only be de- 
scribed as bankrupt. It is alienating us from 
our old friends in Europe, making us no new 
friends except among sycophants, and en- 
dangering our national security. I under- 
stand that we have more than 40 mutual 
assistance pacts with other countries. It 
should be made clear that we intend these 
to be exactly that: mutual assistance. Mu- 
tual defense, as between us and the small, 
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developing countries, is a one-way street: 
we risk everything and gain little. In par- 
ticular, it should be made clear that we will 
not intervene in civil wars, as we have done 
in Vietnam. Two requirements should be 
met before we go to the military assistance 
of a friendly government. 

(1) The government should be in stable 
control of its internal security and have 
the confidence and support of its people; 

(2) The country should lie on terrain 
where our military power, chiefly naval and 
air power, can be economically applied. The 
fringe of the Asian continent, as for ex- 
ample Vietnam, does not qualify. Pacific 
countries which do qualify, in my judg- 
ment, include Australia, New Zealand, The 
Philippines, Japan, and perhaps Indonesia. 

The task of rebuilding our nation can not 
safely be entrusted to recent converts from 
our earlier policies, foreign and domestic, 
which have proven sterile, nor to those who 
may have seen the light, but were not in- 
clined to take the risks involved. 

In short, we need McCarthy. 

A few moments ago I was discussing how 
we would need him after peace comes to 
Vietnam. Let me hasten to make clear that 
we need him, before that, to make sure that 
peace comes to Vietnam, and to us. 

For it is by no means assured that peace 
is in the making, Our offer to go “anywhere” 
to negotiate has fallen a casualty to the first 
“where” suggested by the enemy. Our latest 
counter-proposal of 10 sites violates a con- 
dition which we had set, that both sides have 
diplomatic representation in the chosen 
capital. Finally, we are attempting to force 
peace negotiations without first creating the 
condition which Hanoi has said all along was 
a prerequisite: the cessation of bombing in 
North Vietnam. 

If I seem to be saying that the onus for 
seeking peace rests upon us, let me make it 
clear that that is exactly what I mean. 

It was we who intervened in a civil war, 
and upset the settlement which the Viet- 
mamese had wrung from the French after 
Dienbienphu. It was we who violated our 
commitment made at the Geneva Conference 
in 1954, that the United States (quote) : “De- 
clares with regard to the foregoing agree- 
ments (Geneva Accords) and paragraphs that 
(i) it will refrain from the threat of the use 
of force to disturb them, in accordance with 
Article 2 (Section 4) of the Charter of the 
United Nations dealing with the obligations 
of Members to refrain in their international 
relations from the threat of use of force; and 
(u) it would view any renewal of the aggres- 
sion in violation of the aforesaid Agreements 
with grave concern and as seriously threaten- 
ing international peace and security.” (un- 
quote). It was we who seized the flimsy pre- 
text of the Tonkin Bay incident to extend the 
bombing to North Vietnam. 

In short, it is we who have been the ag- 
gressors, and it is we who have the respon- 
sibility for taking first steps to end the war, 
as well as the military power to do so in rela- 
tive safety. 

If I seem to be uttering radical views, I re- 
fer you to the hearings of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, where the majority of 
that devoted, patriotic, and respected group 
of statesmen appeared to be voicing the same 
opinions. 

It should give us concern that none of our 
NATO allies has joined with us in this ven- 
ture, even to the extent of moral support. 
The countries of Europe, the mother coun- 
tries of our peoples, to whose defense we have 
rallied in two World Wars, now either openly 
condemn us, or turn aside as in shame for 
a friend who has committed an ignoble act. 

They regard this war as neither justified in 
morality nor necessary to our safety. 

In Stockholm recently, an American diplo- 
mat said, “The danger is that a whole gen- 
eration is being inoculated with anti-Ameri- 
canism because of Vietnam.” 
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In several European capitals riots have 
broken out in connection with anti-Ameri- 
can demonstrations. 

New York Times correspondents, in a recent 
survey, found “no evidence to support the 
thesis that the world role of the United 
States would suffer if it decided to negotiate 
or were to pull out of Vietnam.” 

Indeed, the majority of the American peo- 
ple, according to recent polls, now feel that 
we were wrong to get involved in Vietnam. 

Then what delays the peace? 

First the slogan, “Peace with Honor,” 
which translated, means “Peace with Vic- 
tory,” and second a guilt complex at having 
sent some 20,000 men to die for no apparent 
gain. 

Well, 20,000 more dead might not bring 
victory either, and if it did, the victory 
would be hollow and totally unworthy of 
such sacrifice. g 

A consoling thought is that if this experi- 
ence only brings us an appreciation of the 
proper uses and limitations of power, the 
20,000 may have contributed as much to 
their country as any others who died in their 
country’s service. 

Our military forces in and near Vietnam 
are fine, devoted and patriotic people. They 
are well-led, well-trained, well-equipped, 
and they do their bidding unflinchingly, 
“theirs not to reason why.” 

It is our job to reason why, and in answer 
to the cavilling taunt, “Don’t you support 
our boys in Vietnam?”, we should say: 

Certainly we support our boys in Vietnam. 

Support them with guns and ammunition 
and all necessary means of defense—yes. 
Support them with food and supplies and 
what comforts can be arranged—yes. Sup- 
port them on troopships coming home to a 
land which should never have sent them on 
this futile mission—yes. Support them as 
they re-enter the young lives so rudely inter- 
rupted— yes. Support them as they seek to 
restore our country to a hope of greatness 
which once was the inspiration of all man- 
kind—yes. 

But support them by sending them further 
and further into this endless, bottomless 
quagmire—no, 

As Thackeray said, in Henry Esmond, “T'is 
not the dying for a faith that’s so hard, Mas- 
ter Henry every man of every nation 
has done that. tis the living up to 
it that’s difficult.” 

Peace will not come easy. To reverse the 
misguided course of the last thirteen years, 
so heavily invested with blood, resources and 
national prestige, will be painful to us all. 
It is clear, however, that any other course 
will be even more painful, and perhaps 
catastrophic. 

There is only the smallest evidence that 
peace can be had by the methods and within 
the aims of the present administration. 

Now is the time, and this is the place, and 
we are the people, and we have the glorious 
leadership of Eugene McCarthy. 


Mrs. Rose McMackin and Mr. James P. 
Reynolds Honored 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 30, 1968 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
fine fact of life in this country that any- 
one can be a loyal American citizen, and 
still maintain a certain pride in the land 
of their ancestry. This is particularly 
true of the Irish. 

As everyone knows, St. Patrick’s Day 
is celebrated with as much zest in this 
country as it is in Ireland. 
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In my home city of Cleveland, the An- 
cient Order of Hibernians and its ladies 
auxiliary have been holding a St. Pat- 
rick’s Day banquet for more than a cen- 
tury. This year the organization held 
its 101st annual St. Patrick's Day ban- 
quet in the Emerald Room of the Statler 
Hilton Hotel. 

On this occasion, two distinguished 
Clevelanders were honored as the Hiber- 
nian man and woman of the year. The 
honorees were James P. Reynolds, who 
has long been active in various Cleveland 
civic organizations, and Mrs. Rose Mc- 
Mackin, who has long been associated 
with many important community or- 
ganizations. 

I would like to extend my personal 
congratulations to these fine people on 
this splendid recognition of their out- 
standing services. I would also like to 
congratulate Mrs. McMackin and her 
husband, Edward, on their 51st wedding 
anniversary, which they celebrated last 
February 20. 


The U.S.S. “Pueblo” 
HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 30, 1968 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, it is often 
my practice to prepare mimeoed form 
letters to my constituents on topics of 
important public interest which evoke a 
large volume of correspondence. In this 
way I can respond practically and in 
much greater depth to all of them, and 
hopefully stimulate their further com- 
ments to carry the dialog forward. 

Accordingly I have prepared a letter in 
mimeographed form containing my com- 
ments on the North Korean seizure of the 
U.S.S. Pueblo on January 22, 1968. Be- 
cause in this letter I refer to the benefits 
of open debate and discussion, and the 
responsibilities of both the executive and 
legislative branches, I think it proper to 
make my position a matter of public 
record, and am inserting my statement 
in the Recorp at this point: 

Thank you for your letter of recent date 
regarding the capture of the Pueblo by the 
North Koreans on January 22, 1968. Please 
pardon my use of a form and mimeographed 
letter to respond to you, but this is the only 
way I can reply in some depth to the many 
who have written to me on this subject. I 
hope that you will feel free to write to me 
further if there are additional points you 
wish to make or to have me try to clarify. 

Months have passed since the capture of 
our ship with 83 of our men aboard, and it 
now seems as if the incident has been pushed 
into the background by the Johnson Admin- 
istration along with many others of a similar 
significance. Aside from the welfare and the 
future of the 83 men which is of great im- 
portance the matter opens up many basic 
matters of the foreign policy of the John- 
son Administration. I cannot discuss all 
aspects of our foreign policy in this letter, 
even discussing the issues directly raised by 
the Pueblo incident requires a lengthy let- 
ter, but I want to at least present these 
aspects for your consideration. 

The Pueblo is essentially an unarmed ship 
with special equipment and a highly trained 
crew designed to obtain information about 
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activities of potential enemies of the United 
States. It was engaged in this mission when 
it was captured off the coast of North Ko- 
rea, It is still a question of whether it was 
in “international waters” at the time of its 
capture or within the coastal waters of 
North Korea. If it was within international 
waters, as the Johnson Administration al- 
leges, the important doctrine of the free- 
dom of the seas has been breached, Interna- 
tional law is still at such a tender stage 
of development that it almost depends upon 
enforcement for its claim to existence. Let 
violations of a doctrine remain unchallenged 
and the doctrine goes by the boards. 

The death of the League of Nations became 
apparent when it stood idly by while Italy 
raped Ethiopia. Many question whether the 
United Nations is still a viable organization 
in light of its failure to challenge violations 
of its doctrines. 

So the first question raised by the Pueblo 
incident is: Does the doctrine of the freedom 
of the seas have applicability in the world 
today? Is it important that it have applicabil- 
ity? The United Nations sets out the freedom 
of the seas as one of its doctrines. Most, if 
not all, Nations give lip services to this doc- 
trine and its importance. There is no ques- 
tion that the world becomes more ripe for 
wars and moves markedly backward if the 
doctrine of the freedom of the seas is aban- 
doned. 

It is quite clear to me that the Johnson 
Administration has not championed the doc- 
trine of the freedom of the seas with vigor. 
It is also apparent that the members of the 
United Nations have not championed this 
doctrine. Therefore a serious step backward 
presently exists in international relations. If 
anyone questions this assertion by saying, 
perhaps the Johnson Administration is not 
championing this doctrine because the Pue- 
blo was in North Korean not international 
waters, my response to both the Johnson Ad- 
ministration and more particularly to the 
members of the United Nations is the failure 
to promptly clarify the issue to determine 
whether there has been a violation or not is 
tantamount to abandoning the doctrine it- 
self. Justice delayed is justice denied, wheth- 
er it be the lowliest human being involved 
or the mightiest nation. 

The second major matter which the Pueblo 
incident brings to the fore is that of inter- 
national espionage. Every nation in the world 
today has methods of intelligence gathering 
about the actions of other nations, particu- 
larly about the actions of those nations they 
believe to be less than friendly. This fact of 
international life is recognized by every na- 
tion in the world today and by the United 
Nations. The acceptance of this fact is based 
upon the understanding that a nation like 
a human being has the right to defend itself 
against attack or oppression. Hopefully, the 
United Nations will place and keep on its 
agenda the development of improved and 
what may be termed more proper and humane 
techniques for gathering this kind of in- 
formation. 

Every major power in the world has forms 
of intelligence gathering and espionage com- 
parable to the Pueblo. In a statement in the 
news media on the Pueblo crisis the Secre- 
tary of State indicated that there were at 
least 18 Soviet spy ships known to be on simi- 
lar missions all around the world, some of 
them off our coasts. This is true despite the 
fact that the nature of our open society 
greatly facilitates the efforts of the Russians 
or other adversaries in obtaining information 
on the activities of the United States. Cor- 
respondingly, the closed societies of our 
totalitarian adversaries makes our efforts to 
obtain information more difficult. 

Great efforts were made by the U.S. dur- 
ing the Eisenhower Administration to reduce 
the sordidness which traditionally have char- 
acterized espionage activities. In the summer 
of 1955 President Eisenhower announced an 
“Aerial Inspection Proposal” referred to as 
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the “Open Skies” plan. This proposal was to 
be, among other things, part of a mutual dis- 
armament program whereby the U.S. and the 
U.S.S.R. would exchange all data relative to 
military forces and installations which would 
be essential to provide against a surprise at- 
tack. Aerial photographic reconnaissance 
would be conducted by each inspecting coun- 
try on an unrestricted, but monitored basis. 
In addition certain spot observers were to be 

The specifics of the proposal were 
never adopted by Russia. 

I advocated at the time an expansion of 
the “open skies” doctrine beyond the United 
States and Soviet Russia. I proposed that the 
United Nations supervise the aerial photog- 
raphy of all nations and keep on open file 
the up-to-date aerial photographs of all na- 
tions. Aerial photography, let me point out, 
has been so highly developed since World War 
Two (and then it was pretty proficient) that 
it is impossible to conduct a military build- 
up which it will not detect. Furthermore, 
aerial photography in conjunction with seis- 
mographic devices can detect and pinpoint 
any underground nuclear explosion. 

The tragedy of the U-2 incident when a 
U.S. flyer had his photographic U-2 airplane 
shot down while taking pictures of Russia 
was that it as not defended by the Eisen- 
hower Administration affirmatively and that 
this affirmative defense was not picked up by 
the members of the United Nations. 

Here was a great breakthrough in bringing 
the techniques of information gathering, out 
of the sordidness of historical espionage into 
the cleanliness of aerial photography. His- 
torical espionage . . . or espionage as it still 
remains today rests upon appeals to the most 
sordid aspects of human nature. It relies 
upon en ng men and women to vio- 
late all that we hold high in personal mor- 
tality . . to violate almost all, if not all, of 
the Ten Commandments. Yet these violations 
are excused on the basis of the need for na- 
tional defense. What is sordid or in any sense 
disgraceful about flying an unarmed airplane 
high in the sky and taking pictures? Yet 
through these techniques we can allay the 
fears of any reasonable people against armed 
military takeover by other peoples. 

The Johnson Administration has done 
nothing to promote the open skies doctrine, 
let alone to push for its adoption in the 
United Nations. The Pueblo is another de- 
velopment of information gathering on a 
high moral level and it should be defended 
and promoted as such. Let all nations if they 
will, through electronic devices and what 
have we, gather information about other 
nation’s potential military build-up. 

Today through orbiting space craft and 
aerial photography and other means we have 
rendered reconnaissance from aircraft such 
as the U-2 somewhat obsolete. The Pueblo is 
another illustration of improved techniques 
of gathering information on the enemy, both 
from a standpoint of efficacy and morality. 

The Pueblo incident must also be consid- 
ered against the background of a series of 
prior hostile measures by the North Koreans. 
Specifically, prior to the Pueblo seizure, the 
North Koreans instigated several aggressive 
armed attacks along the South Korean bor- 
der which involved defending forces of the 
United States, and attempted the assassina- 
tion of both South Korean President Park 
and the American Ambassador. 

Considered in this context of North Korean 
hostilities, and the widespread use of espio- 
nage missions outside of national territorial 
waters, it is my judgment on the informa- 
tion available that the United States must 
take a strong position to demand the return 
of the ship and the crew. This must be stated 
unequivocally and be our unwavering goal. 

The Administration has stated its inten- 
tions along these lines but done little about 
it. After the capture which in itself is strange 
because although the Pueblo was in effect 
unarmed we had armed vessels in the area, 
the Administration made contact with the 
North Koreans through the Soviet Union. 
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Four days later, Ambassador Goldberg pre- 
sented the position of the United States in a 
special session of the Security Council of the 
United Nations, Neither of these avenues 
have proved successful although individual 
Congressmen are advised that such diplo- 
matic efforts are still continuing. This has 
been too little, too late, and seemingly with- 
out enthusiasm and understanding of the 
important underlying issues. 

My criticism of the Administration in this 
matter extends further to its failure to fully 
inform and involve the Congress, and the 
American people whom the Congressmen 
have been elected to represent. Instead of 
public hearings before the Congress, the Ad- 
ministration conducted a few “briefings” at 
the White House behind closed doors, and 
the President and Key Cabinet officers have 
appeared on National television repeating 
what they have issued in self serving press 
releases, The need to involve and inform the 
Congress and the people is not merely for 
the purpose of keeping the public apprised 
of a matter of greatest concern, but to give 
strength and credibility to the American 
government’s demands. 

The Congressional leaders are far from 
blameless in the ineptness exhibited by the 
Johnson Administration, They have failed to 
blow the whistle on the Administration to 
force the officials to come before the appro- 
priate Congressional committees with full 
and detailed explanation under cross exami- 
nation and subject to rebuttal testimony of 
other knowledgeable witnesses. 

We have heard very little in the past few 
weeks regarding the Administration's efforts 
to secure the Pueblo and its crew. Further 
steps obviously are necessary to achieve this 
limited goal. Yet neither the President nor 
the Democratic leaders of the Congress are 
known to be engaged in determining what 
further steps to take. What is being done be- 
hind closed doors is mere speculation. It is 
essential to involve to a far greater extent the 
wisdom of our society focused through the 
institution of the Congress. No outline of 
tactical maneuvers need be divulged if their 
security would then be compromised. How- 
ever, by broadening the general study to ob- 
tain the wisdom of others outside the Ad- 
ministration we are more apt to come up 
with the better answers. Furthermore, this 
process will rally our people behind the poli- 
cies and programs adopted for they will have 
had a part in their determination. This will 
provide far more credibility about our actions 
and objectives to the North Koreans and 
other adversaries. 

Covert action, in a highly charged interna- 
tional atmosphere, is dangerous and out of 
place in an open society as the U.S. aspires 
to be. Our course must first be clear and fully 
understood by our own people; only then can 
it be understood by the North Koreans and 
others. The immediate step which the Ad- 
ministration must take is to come before the 
appropriate Committees of the Congress with 
additional facts regarding the efforts taken 
to date and their effectiveness. A reasoned 
discussion of the further steps to be taken 
against the North Koreans through the 
U.N. or however can then be undertaken. A 
clandestine and quick escalation without this 
disclosure to the people may leave the Ameri- 
can people confused and maximize the 
chances of further miscalculation by the 
North Korean aggressors. 

The historical parallel of the Tonkin Bay 
incident comes to mind. Here the Johnson 
Administration sent the initial bombing 
missions over North Vietnam in retaliation 
for alleged attacks on American ships in the 
Tonkin Bay. The wisdom of this type of 
response is just now, three and one-half years 
too late, being debated in the Congress. This 
should have been done at the time of the 
incident and the devisiveness which it is cur- 
rently causing among the American people 
would have been greatly reduced. 

Also, the choice of the appropriate re- 
taliatory response may have then been far 
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more wisely made. I voted for the Tonkin Bay 
resolution in August of 1964 which gave the 
President the limited power to “take all 
necessary action to protect our armed forces” 
under the immediate circumstances. I felt 
that the North Vietnamese were the aggres- 
sors and that this aggression should be re- 
sisted. However, Congressional oversight was 
and has remainded almost non-existent. The 
wording of the resolution that passed the 
Democratic controlled 89th Congress, though 
loose, was not so loose as to give to the 
President the authority to escalate the level 
of military activity particularly on the 
ground, to its present level. 

I have urged throughout this period that 
while aggression should be met, recourse to 
military power should be used as a last 
not a first resort. Economic and diplomatic 
means should first be employed. We did not 
nor have we yet applied our economic power, 
North Vietnam could and should be economi- 
cally isolated through embargoes (note the 
present embargoes of Cuba and Rhodesia) 
and blockades if necessary. This would effec- 
tively shut off its capacity to wage an es- 
calated war. Despite the heavy military es- 
calation which risks the lives of our young 
men in combat, such utilization of our eco- 
nomic power still has not been attempted, 
let alone achieved. Quite the contrary, the 
Administration talks of building economic 
bridges to Russia and deals with France 
which also assists the North Vietnamese and 
has great economic stakes in both North and 
South Vietnam. France is not a mere by- 
stander. 

It is incumbent on the Administration to 
come forward with more information than 
they have to date. I am confident that a rea- 
soned discussion of the various non-military 
retributive steps that may be necessary will 
obtain the support of the people, and produce 
a course of action that is at once effective 
and more credible. Certainly it is more likely 
to achieve results in a peaceful manner. 

Again, I hope that you will feel free to 
contact me again regarding this matter, 
either in response to my general views, or to 
specific events as they might occur. 

Sincerely, 
Tomas B. CURTIS. 


Gil Castorena: A Worthy Son of the 
Cinco de Mayo 


HON. LIONEL VAN DEERLIN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 30, 1968 


Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Mr. Speaker, 
within a few days, our good neighbors 
in Mexico will celebrate Cinco de Mayo, 
an anniversary that stirs deep emotions 
on both sides of the border. 

For it was on the 5th of May, in 1862, 
that a gallant band of Mexican patriots 
routed an invading French Army at 
Guadalupe Heights in the city of Puebla. 
The Mexicans, under the inspired lead- 
ership of Benito Juarez, gave the hem- 
isphere and the world a lesson in the 
indomitability of freedom when con- 
fronted by a foreign tyranny. 

In my district, in the city of San Diego, 
resides a man who is a spiritual descend- 
ant of the great Juarez. 

His name is Gilbert Castorena. He has 
told me that he is proud of the Mexican 
blood in his veins, “but proudest that I 
am an American.” 

Like the Cerro Guadalupe warriors of 
106 years ago, Gil Castorena has demon- 
strated his courage and patriotism. Mr. 
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Castorena’s chance to prove his mettle 
came during World War II service with 
the U.S. Navy and Marine Corps. As a 
pharmacist’s mate first class, he served 
with the 6th Regiment, 2d Marine Divi- 
sion, in Iceland, New Zealand and 
Guadalcanal. His unit saw some of the 
heaviest» fighting as the United States 
began the mighty campaign to push the 
Japanese invaders back across the Pa- 
cific. From his detachment of two doc- 
tors and 20 corpsmen, only one doctor 
and four corpsmen came back when the 
fighting was over. 

Even now, this fine American recalls 
his combat days with a mixture of nos- 
talgia and regret—nostalgia for the 
camaraderie of the wartime bivouac and 
regret for the comrades who did not 
return. His affection for the Marines 
promises to extend through his lifetime 
and beyond. He has said: 

When the good Lord calls me, I hope my 
burial team will be made up of United States 
Marines. 


Since the war, Gil has compiled an 
outstanding record of service both to his 
community and his country. He is one of 
the rising stars of the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars, an organization which en- 
ables him to maintain his interest in, 
and support for, a new generation of 
fighting men. 

In California, where transiency is 
practically a way of life, he has been a 
virtual rock of stability, residing all his 
life in the home in which he was born at 
3957 Alabama Street, San Diego. 

Gil has been chairman of the San 
Diego chapter, American GI Forum; 
president—twice—of the Council of 
Latin American Clubs of San Diego 
County, and chairman of the Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity Committee at the 
North Island Naval Air Station. 

For this last service, Mr. Castorena 
received a hearty “well done” from his 
uniformed superiors. Said one: 

It is through the interest and efforts of 
persons like you that the idea of equal em- 
ployment opportunity is translated into 
reality. 


In a letter to me, Gil as always hopeful, 
and concerned about the well-being of 
others, described his experience on the 
North Island panel in the following 
words: 

Even though some of it has been hard, 
heartbreaking work, it’s a wonderful feeling 
to know that you've contributed a little to 
help solve and overcome one of our biggest 
social problems. I honestly feel that we, as 
Americans at all levels, will approach and 
solve our problems like gentlemen and not 
with a chip on our shoulder. 


Never before in my own years of pub- 
lic service have I endorsed a candidate 
for nonpublic office. 

But now Gil Castorena is running for 
junior vice commander of the 62,000- 
member California department of the 
VFW. Since Gil is such an exceptional 
person, I am making an exception of his 
case—I am taking this opportunity to 
urge his election. 

In his 24 years with the VFW, Gil has 
prepared for the department office he 
now seeks by serving at various times as 
chairman of his post—San Diego No. 
7420—his county council, and his dis- 
trict. At the department level, he has 
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been a member of important commit- 
tees, including budget and service. Cur- 
rently, he is the department’s assistant 
chief of staff and one of three members 
of the Loyalty. Day Committee appointed 
by the National VFW. 

Last year, he was named the outstand- 
ing district VFW commander in Califor- 
nia, and an all-American district com- 
mander by the national organization. 

With these credentials, Gil Castorena 
is patently well qualified to begin climb- 
ing the ladder leading to the top office of 
the California Department of the Veter- 
ans of Foreign Wars. Junior vice com- 
mander is the first rung on the ladder. 

If Mr. Castorena makes it, I under- 
stand that he will be the first American 
of Mexican descent to hold elective state- 
wide office in the California VFW. 

His forefathers, the patriots of Cerro 
Guadalupe, would indeed be proud of 
Gilbert Castorena. 


Wolff Reports to His Constituents 
HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 30, 1968 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, periodically 
I mail to all my constituents a newsletter 
to advise them of my activities. Under 
leave to extend my remarks, so that my 
colleagues may have a chance to see this 
report, I include the report in the RECORD 
at this point: 

May 1968. 


DEAR FRIEND AND CONSTITUENT: As part of 
a continuing effort to maintain active com- 
munication with the people of the Third 
Congressional District, I am pleased to offer 
this report on my recent activities in your 
behalf. 

In recent weeks we have been reminded 
of the gravity of the domestic crisis facing 
this nation. This is not so much a racial 
crisis I would submit, as it is a class crisis. 
Yet regardless of how you define it, there 
is a crisis that results from urgent problems 
of substandard housing, inadequate educa- 
tion, persistent poverty, joblessness and in- 
adequate job training. 

These problems exist in every state in 
our great nation; and no one is very far 
from an impoverished neighborhood or a 
disadvantaged child. It is my strong feeling 
that for the future economic political and 
social vitality of our country that we must 
work together to solve these problems. 

If we do not act constructively now we 
will do a disservice to all Americans. The 
problems of our neighbors are the problems 
of the United States and thus they are every 
man’s problems. And these problems do not 
know party lines. 

It is said that violence, looting and arson 
are direct results of the problems I have set 
forth above. I reject this notion, just as I 
reject the anarchy and violence that has 
visited all parts of the nation, even includ- 
ing our own area. 

While the problems that result in unequal 
opportunity are severe and while we must 
solve those problems, there can be no excuse 
for lawlessness; there can be no excuse for 
violence. 

Because of my deep concern about our 
domestic crisis, I have proposed the creation 
of a bi-partisan coalition in the Congress 
to actively and constructively represent the 
metropolitan areas of our nation, much in 
the way the farm bloc in Congress represents 
rural interests. 
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Such a metropolitan coalition could re- 
assess funding priorities, pursue pending 
legislation for aid to metropolitan regions 
and propose and work for the passage of new 
legislation. 

I am especially concerned that Congress 
act now, because I wish to protect the unique 
character of our suburbs, such as the very 
one in which you and I live. We have a vested 
interest in maintaining our independence 
from New York City and I fear that if Con- 
gress does not actively aid metropolitan areas 
that we may leave the door open for the crea- 
tion of metropolitan jurisdictions supersed- 
ing existing jurisdictional lines destroying 
our suburban autonomy. 

Directly related to the domestic crisis of 
unequal opportunity and the shame of vio- 
lence as the 1968 Civil Rights Act, recently 
passed by an overwhelming vote of the Con- 
gress and signed into law by the President. 

We must work to make equal opportunity 
and justice a reality for all Americans. Con- 
tinuing discrimination and violence are a 
blight on our society and a continuing con- 
tradiction of the ideals for which this nation 
stands. The Civil Rights Act included im- 
portant and necessary provisions to protect 
individuals in the exercise of their legal 
rights and, as well, laid down anti-riot con- 
trols to protect the rights of life and prop- 
erty. Carefully administered the Civil Rights 
Act will help speed the day when discrim- 
ination will be a thing of the past. 

The new law also contains an open hous- 
ing section that has engendered a great deal 
of controversy and misinterpretation, New 
York State, since 1955, has had a very strong 
open housing law on the books, Because of 
New York’s foresight and because, in this 
case, New York law is stronger and takes 
precedence over federal law, the federal open 
housing law will not affect Long Island 
homeowners, The federal law was mistak- 
ingly interpreted by some as limiting the 
rights of homeowners in the sale of their 
property. The open housing section of the 
new Civil Rights Act does not require an 
individual to sell his home to anyone not of 
his choice. In any event, though, the federal 
law will be superseded by existing New York 
law, which prohibits discrimination in the 
sale of housing. 

No discussion of civil rights can ignore 
the tragic assassination of the Rev. Dr. Mar- 
tin Luther King. Dr. King recognized that 
non-violence was essential to the just strug- 
gle for human rights and he was the most 
effective spokesman for ideals we should all 
respect. I share the sorrow of all Americans 
at Dr. King's murder but hope this terrible 
crime will not again be used as an excuse for 
urban rioting. Such riots do truly shame the 
memory of Dr. King. 

Now, in this vein, I would call your at- 
tention to another important but less dis- 
cussed section of the 1968 Civil Rights Act. 
As I noted above, the law includes very neces- 
sary anti-riot controls. The recent wave of 
civil disturbances in the wake of Dr. King’s 
death are certainly a disgrace and they can 
never be condoned. Such disorders were the 
bane of Dr. King’s valiant efforts for freedom 
and we must deal with such disturbances 
in an effective manner to protect the rights of 
all Americans, 

The 1968 Civil Rights Act makes it a federal 
crime to cross state lines or to use interstate 
facilities such as the telephone, television,” 
radio and the mail to incite a riot. The law 
also makes it a federal crime to instruct 
others in the use of or manufacture of fire- 
arms, firebombs or other explosives for use in 
a civil disorder. In addition the new law de- 
fines a civil disorder (riot) as three or more 
people gathering for the purpose of destroying 
the life or property of others. 

Furthermore, the Civil Rights Act makes 
it a federal crime to assault or interfere with 
firemen in the exercise of their duties. Be- 
cause the regretful and illegal disorders must 
be stopped, the new federal law should prove 
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very helpful in the prevention of a recurrence 
of the recent looting and burning that has 
plagued our nation. 

It is my hope that this nation is now pre- 
pared to move from the legislating stage to 
the plateau of rededication to the principles 
and ideals of equality and justice that are 
meant to mark our unique society. If we can 
achieve these very basic goals we will have 
moved a long distance to sharing the Ameri- 
can dream with all our citizens. 

You may recall that I included a question- 
naire on Vietnam in my last newsletter. We 
received an excellent response to the ques- 
tionnaire and I wish to thank all those 
people who took the time to advise me of their 
views for this helps guide me in represent- 
ing you. Since the time of the survey the 
situation in Vietnam has changed and we 
are all encouraged by the steps that have 
been taken to reverse the escalatory path of 
the war. 

Regardless of the outcome of current efforts 
toward peace we cannot rest for a moment 
in our pursuit of peace. In addition we will 
soon have to make some very basic decisions 
regarding our role in the future of South- 
east Asia. 

Thus for the Congress to play its rightful 
role in the determination of United States 
policy, I have proposed that the Gulf of 
Tonkin Resolution be rescinded so that Con- 
gress may regain its proper role in the de- 
cision-making process. 

Following is the result of my survey of the 
residents of the Third Congressional district 
on the situation in Vietnam (it was possible 
to check more than one item; figures given 
indicate what percentage of those respond- 
ing chose a specific item) : 


Exert greater efforts to start negotia- 


Stop bombing of North Vietnam 
Exert greater effort to bring problem of 
Vietnam before the United Nations.. 
Recognize the National Liberation 
Front as a participant in negotia- 
MONG Said — 56 
General deescalation ~---------------- 50. 
Unilateral cease-fire by the United 
States 25 
Bomb Hanoi and Haiphong har bor 21. 
Remove restraints on hot pursuit by 


Send more troops to Vietnam 
Invade North Vietnam, Laos and Cam- 
bodia 1. 
Use nuclear weapons 7. 
Continue present course of action (this 
was mailed prior to April deescalation) - 5.1 


Now I would like to report briefly on sev- 
eral of my activities that I believe should be 
of interest to you. 

HOUSE COMMITTEE CHANGE 

Recently Speaker McCormack appointed 
me to the House Committee on Banking and 
Currency. The title of this Committee is 
somewhat incomplete since the Committee 
has wide responsibilities including consumer 
affairs, foreign and domestic finance, hous- 
ing, small business, defense planning, gold 
regulation, the balance of payments, con- 
sumer credit, international trade and in- 
terests rates, as well as banking and insur- 
ance. With the great and growing problems 
facing this nation I welcome this new as- 
signment for I will be able to contribute 25 
years of business experience gained in the 
private sector, to the solution of these prob- 
lems. 

IMMIGRATION 

I have taken a leadership position to 
change our laws to reverse the discriminatory 
practices directed against the people of Ire- 
land and their immigration to this country. 
The great contributions of Irish-Americans 
to the building of our nation cannot be ig- 
nored, We must therefore make certain that 
the opportunity for Irish immigration is 
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maintained at levels established during pre- 
vious years. I also have sponsored legislation 
to permit 1,000 victims of the recent Sicilian 
earthquakes and their dependents to enter 
the United States. Such emergency immigra- 
tion is consistent with our history of being 
a haven for the unfortunate victims of 
natural disasters. This, of course, will not 
open the flood gates to overpopulation but 
will permit immigration of good citizens to 
our great land. 
INDUSTRIAL CONVERSION WORKSHOP 

With the possibility for peace in Vietnam 
greater than it has been for some time, I be- 
lieve strongly that Long Island must prepare 
for conversion to a peacetime economy when 
defense procurement is reduced. Otherwise 
we invited the same unfortunate layoffs and 
economic hardtimes that followed World War 
II and the Korean War. Accordingly I have 
scheduled an Industrial Conversion Work- 
shop for Friday, May 24 at the Holiday Manor 
in Bethpage. At that time officials from all 
major federal departments and agencies will 
be available to assist Long Island firms in 
procurement procedures to insure the con- 
tinued vitality of Long Island’s economy. Of 
course the workshop is open to all business- 
men living and/or operating in the Third 
Congressional District, 


LONG ISLAND NATIONAL CEMETERY 

According to Department of the Army es- 
timates, the national cemetery at Pinelawn 
will be filled by 1975. Since the Army has no 
plans for expansion of the National Cemetery 
System I have proposed a two-step plan that 
should make it possible for all deceased vet- 
erans to have the opportunity to rest in a na- 
tional cemetery: One—Authority for the 
cemeteries should be transferred to the Vet- 
erans’ Administration since the VA will best 
represent the interest of veterans; and 
Two—Immediate steps should be taken to 
expand the cemetery system to ensure its 
continuation, Some time ago I proposed that 
a suggested site at Yaphank be explored for 
expansion on Long Island and I recently re- 
newed that request, Providing a final Testing 
place seems like the least we can do for men 
who have valiantly served their country. 

LIRR FARES 

I was greatly distressed by the recent Long 
Island Rail Road fare increase. This increase, 
approved by the Metropolitan Transporta- 
tion Authority which operates the LIRR, 
should be reviewed by the Public Service 
Commission or the State Legislature. If the 
increase is not reviewed at some higher level 
voluntarily, I shall attempt to prevent the 
appropriation of federal funds for the MTA 
to force a review of the fare increase. Cer- 
tainly the LIRR should pay more attention 


10 raising service standards than to raising 
ares. 


FRENCH WAR DEBT 

With 175 Members of the House now sup- 
porting my proposal to collect France’s seven 
billion dollar World War I debt to the United 
States, I am hopeful we will soon have action 
on this-proposal. Rep. Wilbur Mills, chairman 
of the House Ways and Means Committee, 
has told me that he supports the idea and 
will therefore bring the matter before the 
House as soon as he can. I am confident that 
if we can bring the proposal before the 
House it will pass overwhelmingly, 

TROOP ROTATION 

I was successful in having the Department 
of Defense reverse itself on ordering second 
tours for Vietnam veterans who have spent 
less than six months back in the U.S. In a 
speech on the Floor of Congress during 
March, I protested the prompt return to the 
war zone of several thousand troops and 
soon thereafter the Defense Department in- 
formed me that it would maintain the policy 
of allowing servicemen a minimum of six 
months stay in the United States. Those men 
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unfairly sent to Vietnam for a second tour 
have now been returned home. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


I will be happy to send to you a maximum 
of three of the following government pub- 
lications which you can order by code letter 
by writing to me at Room 1525, Longworth 
House- Office’ Building, Washington; D.C, 
20515: 

A. Financing Your Social Security Benefits. 

B. 1967 Social Security Amendments. 

C. 1967 Medicare Amendment. 

D. Veterans’ Benefits. 

E. Summer Employment in the Federal 
Government. 

F. Get Ready for College and GO. 

As your Representative in Congress, and 
with the hope that I can reflect your views 
and be of service to you, I would welcome 
your views, comments and suggestions on any 
point in this newsletter or any other federal 
matter of concern to you. 

With very best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
LESTER L. WOLFF, 
Your Congressman. 


Is Our Bankruptcy System Antiquated? 
HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 30, 1968 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, 30 years 
have passed since Congress enacted any 
significant amendments to the original 
Bankruptcy Act of 1898. Today, however, 
bankruptcies have grown to the point 
where they loom as a major social and 
economic problem that affects, directly 
or indirectly, every American consumer. 

The publication later this year by the 
Brookings Institution of an in-depth 
study of our entire bankruptcy system 
may well provide the basis for congres- 
sional consideration of needed reforms. 
In this connection, I call the attention of 
my colleagues to a 10-part series of ar- 
ticles by Robert P. Kalter, which ap- 
peared recently in the Newark, N.J., Star- 
Ledger. 

The articles follow: 

BANKRUPTCY: ANTIQUATED, COSTLY SYSTEM 
STIRS MOUNTING CRITICISM 
(By Robert P. Kalter) 

In a period of unprecedented prosperity, 
bankruptcy has emerged as a major social 
and economic problem that reaches into 
the pocketbook of every consumer. 

People in record numbers are turning to 
this ancient, if not honored, device as a way 
out of oppressive and unbearable financial 
difficult. 

The experience is often shattering. 

They find themselves involved in an an- 
tique system that is slow and expensive, and 
the final results are frequently inconclusive 
or unsatisfactory. 

Many come away as new believers in the 
old caution: “Don’t make a federal case out 
of it.” 

But bankruptcy is a federal case—and 
the out-of-date machinery that Congress 
has provided for handling the problem is 
the object of growing concern and increasing 
criticism. 

HEAVY COSTS 

Even the most ardent defenders of the 
present setup acknowledge the need for 
improvement. 

As it now operates, the system is bur- 
dened with heavy administrative costs, and 
plagued by serious loopholes, patronage pres- 
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sures, inadequate supervision and question- 
able ethical practices. 

In 1967, bankruptcy proceedings washed 
away upwards of $1.5 billion in debt, a 300 
per cent increase over 1960. 

The staggering loss adds to the cost of 
doing business and is passed along to the 
consumer in the form of increased prices 
for goods and services. 

A more efficient and effective system could 
reduce bankruptcy losses, but Congress has 
shown little appetite for the task. 

Since passage of the original Bankruptcy 
Act in 1898, the lawmakers have tinkered 
and toyed with legislative changes. They 
have never, however, undertaken a thor- 
ough investigation to find out how well, or 
how poorly, the system they enacted is func- 
tioning; how well, or how poorly, it is carry- 
ing out their intent to protect creditors and 
to provide for the relief and rehabilitation 
of debtors. 

An investigation would show that the gap 
between intent and practice is wide. 


CONCERN EXPRESSED 


For the past half-dozen years, the Judicial 
Conference of the United States, official 
watchdog of the federal courts, has expressed 
concern about high administrative costs in 
its annual report on bankruptcy operations. 

In its most recent report, issued last 
March, it stated: 

“The Conference noted that the (Bank- 
ruptcy Administration) Committee believes 
that the studies of costs of administration 
should be concentrated on attorneys’. fees 
which comprise over 41 per cent of the total 
costs of administration.” 

Despite the repeated attention given to 
the problem by the conference, only a slight 
lowering of administrative costs has been 
effected in recent years. 

And New Jersey continues to chalk up 
costs above the national average. 

The Judicial Conference found it neces- 
sary last March to point out that no attor- 
ney’s fee should be allowed “without an ap- 
propriate and detailed fee application.” 

And it stated that the application “should 
include professional duties only and should 
never be based on duties properly performed 
by a trustee, receiver or other non-profes- 
sional officer.” 

In New Jersey, however, it is the policy 
to appoint attorneys as trustees and receiy- 
ers, and they are almost always chosen from 
among the bankruptcy specialists. 

MANY PARADOXES 


High fees in a field that deals with indebt- 
edness is only one of the many paradoxes 
embedded in today’s bankruptcy system. 

The cornerstone of the system is the bank- 
ruptcy court, which can best be described 
as a schizophrenic satellite of the federal 
district court. 

It is half court and half administrative 
agency. 

As a court, its jurisdiction is severely lim- 
ited, and in the course of a proceeding, it is 
frequently necessary for separate suits to be 
tried in state and district courts before a 
final determination can be made in bank- 
ruptcy court. 

As an administrative agency, bankruptcy 
officials last year mailed out more than 10 
million notices in connection with pending 
cases. 

There are some who feel that the entire 
problem of bankruptcy should be placed in 
the hands of a federal bureau, staffed to ex- 
pedite the paperwork and the litigation, 
which in most cases is routine and uncom- 
plicated. 

Others feel an independent bankruptcy 
court is the key to salvaging a system that 
admittedly is in serious difficulty. 

AUCTION BLOCK 

Its greatest success to date has been the 
development of a bankruptcy establish- 
ment—a costly network of lawyers, account- 
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ants, appraisers and auctioneers who manage 
to take valuable property and dispose of it at 
forced sales at a fraction of its worth. 

High charges and low yields are difficult to 
avoid when a debtor's assets go on the auc- 
tion block under the present system. 

And the victims of the practice are the 
ones who are supposed to be protected by 
the Bankruptcy Act, the creditors. They must 
pay the costs of the sale and the resultant 
low yields merely add to their losses, for there 
is less money to be distributed among them 
in final settlement of what they are owed. 

Those who preside over bankruptcy cases— 
their official title is referee — are aware that 
shrinkage in value can result from varied 
causes. 

If they needed reminding, it was supplied 
some months ago at a seminar for referees in 
Washington by Referee Clive W. Bare of Ten- 
nessee. 

Bare urged “close supervision” in the sales 
of assets “as it is in this area that chicanery 
can occur.” 

In some jurisdictions, serious efforts are 
being made to improve supervision and throt- 
tle shenanigans. 

In New Jersey, however, sales continue to 
be conducted with little attention paid to 
them, even though tens of thousands of dol- 
lars may be involved in a single auction. 

Over a long period of years, the combined 
effects of high administrative costs and dis- 
appearing assets have resulted in creditor 
disenchantment and disinterest in the bank- 
ruptcy system set up to protect them. 

Creditors came to believe that the system 
just wasn't going to help them, that too 
much of their money was going down the 
drain, that the little that was salvaged wasn’t 
worth worrying about, and that it was 
cheaper in terms of time, effort and aggrava- 
tion to write off the entire amount owed 
them rather than contend with a bankruptcy 
proceeding. 

NEW DEVICE 

The withdrawal of the creditors opened 
the door to a new device, the professional 
creditor “representative.” 

He has become the official stand-in for 
many of the creditors in a bankruptcy ac- 
tion. In almost every case he speaks and 
votes for the majority—which means he 
will select the trustees who will look after 
the assets of the debtor, and he will have 
the biggest say in picking the attorney for 
the trustee, generally the most lucrative job 
in a bankruptcy proceeding. 

In New Jersey, the professional creditor 
representative almost always has his favor- 
ite attorney or attorneys, and so there is 
little likelihood that a representative of the 
creditors will object to a high fee by the 
lawyer when the case is finished, even 
though the creditors must pay the bill. 

The cold arithmetic of a bankruptcy ac- 
tion makes this outcome almost inevitable. 

Assume there are 100 creditors, each owed 
$5,000 by the bankrupt. The total indebted- 
ness is $500,000. After the assets are sold 
and converted into cash, and after admin- 
istrative costs are deducted, there may be 
$50,000 to be distributed to the creditors or 
10 cents on each dollar owed, which is a little 
better than the usual result. 

Assume the administrative costs include 
a $5,000 fee for the attorney for the trustee. 

If the attorney's fee were eliminated com- 
pletely, it would only mean $50 more to each 
of the 100 creditors. Instead of suffering a 
$4,500 loss, each would show a loss of 
$4,450. 

LONG DELAY 

On the other side of the coin, creditors 
point out that a final settlement of a case 
is often delayed for months or longer while 
the attorney for the trustee is bringing suit 
in a state court for the recovery of a claim 
of only $2,000 or $3,000. 

This activity will be used by the lawyer 
to justify a higher fee, but it means only 
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$20 or $30 more for each creditor. They in- 
sist the wait is not worth the tiny difference. 

To compound their dismay, the schedule of 
priorities by which payments are made places 
the attorneys at the top of the list and the 
creditors at the very bottom. 

In recent years there has been increasing 
pressure on bankruptcy referees from the Ad- 
ministrative Office of the United States 
Courts to reduce high costs. 

Creditors suffer their biggest loss, however, 
in the process of converting assets in cash, 
and this critical operation gets little super- 
vision. 

ASSET CASES 


Asset cases comprise only a fraction of the 
total workload of the bankruptcy mill, but 
this is where the action is, and where the 
money is made. 

Figures compiled by the Administrative 
Office reveal why New Jersey is a particularly 
good state in which to be a bankruptcy law- 


yer. 

In fiscal 1967, 18,532 asset cases were closed 
nationally, or 9.6 per cent of the total 192,- 
254 cases closed. Lawyers’ fees averaged 
$552.39. 

During the same period in New Jersey, 256 
asset cases were closed or 15 per cent of the 
1,710 cases closed. Lawyers’ fees averaged 
$1,512.35 per case—nearly three times higher 
than the national average. 

Officially the explanation given for the dif- 
ferential is that in New Jersey the ayer- 
age asset case involved $14,683, while nation- 
ally the average was $5,363. In both in- 
stances, attorneys’ fees represented 10.3 per 
cent of the assets. 

However, critics of the system maintain 
the legal services performed in a $5,000 case 
and in a $15,000 case are essentially the 
same. 

CONGRESS SHY 

Meanwhile, Congress, which has the final 
say on how bankruptcy cases shall be han- 
dled, continues to shy away from a direct 
confrontation with the problem. 

Off the record, members of Congress will 
admit that bankruptcy operations need 
change and improvement, and many non- 
bankruptcy lawyers share this view. 

Bankruptcy referees and attorneys con- 
cede that the image needs to be improved, 
but they are quick to point out that a 
number of changes for the better have been 
effected in recent years. 

The number of bankruptcies, meanwhile, 
continues to climb, despite the prolonged pe- 
riod of prosperity which the nation is en- 
joying. 

In the fiscal year ending June 30, 1967, a 
total of 208,329 cases was filed, up 15,975 (or 
8.3 per cent) from the preceding year. In 
fiscal 1958, the total was 91,668, and in fiscal 
1948 the total was 18,510. 

To put it another way, the total number 
of cases in fiscal 1948 is only 2,535 more than 
the increase in cases recorded between fiscal 
1966 and 1967. The 1967 total is 1,100 per cent 
above 1948, and the upward trend is expected 
to continue this year. 

JERSEY AHEAD 


In New Jersey, cases have been rising 
faster than the national average. The fiscal 
1967 total was 1,831, an increase of 156 over 
the 1,675 cases in fiscal 1966—a year to year 
percentage gain of 9.3 against the national 
average of 8.3 per cent. 

New Jersey, moreover is running ahead 
of the national figures in the percentage 
of business bankruptcies to nonbusiness 
bankruptcies, 

Nationally, eight out of every 100 bank- 
ruptcies involve business, while in New Jer- 
sey more than 30 out of every 100 cases are 
business bankruptcies. 

And while the statistics grow and the 
problems mount, most congressmen are con- 
vinced that the public pays little attention 
to bankruptcies because people generally 
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believe that bankrupts are “failures” and 
have only themselves to blame. If this is 
the attitude of the people, the congressmen 
reason, there is little popularity to be gained 
by becoming a champion of bankruptcy re- 
form. 

But there are strong indications that Con- 
gress may be mis-reading the public’s mood. 
If so, sweeping legislative changes may be 
on the horizon. 

BANKRUPTCY: WHEN Bic Firms Go BROKE, 
IT’S A Pree-For-ALL FIGHT 


(By Robert P. Kalter) 


Lawyers, accountants and other partici- 
pants asked for nearly $1 million for services 
and expenses in connection with the bank- 
ruptcy proceedings of Hydrocarbon Chemi- 
cals, Inc. of Newark. 

The actual figure comes out to $985,757.94. 
Of this sum, $768,420.94 was requested by the 
attorneys in the case. 

The Hydrocarbon proceedings are worth 
looking into in closer detail because of the 
light they shed on bankruptcy cases in gen- 
eral—the high fees, the complicated and 
drawn-out litigation, the overlapping and 
duplication of services performed by the vari- 
ous participants, and the difficulty in deter- 
mining who did what, and who was supposed 
to do what. 

These problems generally exist whether the 
debtor has assets of $1,000, $10,000 or $10 
million. In smaller cases, the sums are scaled 
down, but the difficulties usually are not. 

An August, 1966, accounting showed that 
Hydrocarbon had liabilities of $8,247,587 and 
assets of $7,509,133. 

The firm owed $738,454 to creditors above 
its assets. It is interesting to note that this 
indebtedness is $257,304 less than the $985,- 
757.94 in payments requested by those taking 
part in the bankruptcy proceedings. 


CUT $473,555 


The task of fixing the actual payments fell 
to Federal District Judge James A. Coolahan. 
After some judicious paring and pruning, he 
cut $473,555 from the requests and approved 
payments totaling $512,202.04. 

In his decision, announced May 16, 1967, 
Coolahan noted that Hydrocarbon was incor- 
porated in 1949 and that “its operation was 
never truly successful.” 

About 1956, it diversified into oil and gas 
properties; in 1960 it formed a subsidiary, 
Hyspec Container Corp., for the manufacture 
of polyethylene bottles, and later other 
corporations were formed which engaged in 
real estate activities. 

According to the company’s accountant. 
Hydrocarbon “was insolvent from the very 
first day.” 

On July 10, 1963, Hydrocarbon filed a peti- 
tion in bankruptcy court in an attempt to 
work out an arrangement to satisfy its credi- 
tors. Stockholders, joined by the Securities 
and Exchange Commission, moved for a re- 
organization (known as a Chapter X proceed- 
ings). This was granted Dec. 12, 1963, taking 
the case out of bankruptcy court and placing 
it in the U.S. District Court. 


REORGANIZATION PLAN 


Hearings disclosed that “a great number 
of shares of stock in Hydrocarbon were issued 
to individuals associated with management 
under questionable conditions” and inde- 
pendent suits were initiated in connection 
with “other alleged items of mismanage- 
ment.” 

A reorganization plan, involving the is- 
suance of new stock, was submitted in Au- 
gust, 1966, and was approved by the court 
Feb. 1, 1967, paving the way for the judge to 
dispose of the matter of fees. 

Robert S. Friedlander an attorney who 
specializes in bankruptcy cases and who was 
attorney for Hydrocarbon asked a total of 
$150,000 for services and $15,398 as reim- 
bursement for expenses. 

He originally appeared on the scene on the 
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other side of the fence—representing a credi- 
tor of Hydrocarbon. As such, he filed a Su- 
perior Court action against the company for 
appointment of a receiver. The state action 
was settled on the day it was to be argued 
and Friedlander was retained by Hydrocar- 
bon to file proceedings in bankruptcy court. 

The SEC learned that Friedlander took 
advantage of his insider position to trade in 
shares of Hydrocarbon. 


NETTED $4,000 IN 2 DAYS 


Testimony indicated Friedlander sold 2,500 
shares short (anticipating they would go 
down in price) shortly after he was retained 
to file the bankruptcy petition. He bought 
back the shares after the petition was filed, 
covering his short position. He netted about 
$4,000 in two days on the 2,500 shares and 
admitted to similar transactions in another 
2,500 Hydrocarbon shares. 

“I wish it was 50,000,” Friedlander testi- 
fied. He said that “invariably when I fle 
an equity action I very often file and sell 
them (shares of the company) short.” 

Coolahan denied Friedlander any com- 
pensation, citing provision of the law in- 
tended “to end abuses of insider trading 
which had long plagued reorganizations.” 

The provision, Section 249 of the Bank- 
ruptcy Act, states that fees for services 
rendered in connection with a bankruptcy 
proceeding shall be denied to anyone who 
buys or sells shares of stock of the company 
involved. 

Friedlander appealed Coolahan's decision 
on grounds that he gave his broker instruc- 
tions to “cover the short sale prior to the 
time the bankruptcy papers were filed. 

The appeal was argued Jan. 19 before the 
Third Circuit Court of Appeals in Philadel- 
phia. A decision is expected shortly. 

In the original decision, Judge Coolahan 
called Friedlander's quick profit “a wrongful 
windfall.” He ruled that Friedlander not 
only was entitled to no compensation but 
ordered him to return $6,267 previously paid 
as reimbursement of a portion of his $15,398 
in expenses. 

Coolahan further noted that Friedlander 
claimed he devoted 2,225 hours in the pro- 
ceeding, “which is approximately 425 hours 
per month (for the period covered), or ap- 
proximately 15 hours per day, each day, for 
150 consecutive days, including Saturday and 
Sundays and holidays.” 

Leo Neiwirth, a Newark bankruptcy attor- 
ney, asked $15,000 for 750 hours work and 
Starr, Weinberg & Fradkin asked $5,000 for 
assistance they gave to Friedlander, Coolahan 
denied both requests because they failed to 
have the court approve their retention, as 
required by a general bankruptcy order. 

The biggest single fee approved by Coola- 
han went to Crummy, Gibbons & O'Neill, a 
Newark law firm which has been active in 
many of the major bankruptcy cases in 
North Jersey. 

The firm asked $25,000 for the first phase 
of the proceedings and $175,000 for some 
3,000 hours work (858.33 per hour) as coun- 
sel to the trustee in the reorganization pro- 
ceedings, plus $3,984.94 for expenses—a total 
of $203,984.94. 

Coolahan noted that a memorandum from 
the SEC “downplayed” the law firm’s con- 
tribution in various phases of the case, but 
the judge credited it with numerous bene- 
ficial results. He approved payment of $135,- 
000 as “reasonable compensation” for their 
services and full reimbursement for ex- 
penses. 

JOINT APPLICATION 

The law firm of Furst, Furst & Feldman 
and A. Robert Rothbard, both specialists in 
bankruptcy cases, filed a joint application 
seeking $75,000 for 1,200 hours work ($62.50 
hourly) as attorneys for the unsecured cred- 
itors. 

The judge said that “Rothbard admitted 
keeping no time records except for personal 
diary entries of court appearances and other 
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appointments” and that he could account for 
only 40 to 45 per cent of the hours claimed. 

Coolahan noted further that “not one 
single entry in the petition’s statement of 
services referred directly to activity by Roth- 
bard” and that in “many instances (David) 
Feldman (representing his firm) served 
merely as a communications link .. .” 

The judge said “much of the examination 
of pleadings, documents and other papers 
was likewise rather routine, and a great 
many of Mr. Feldman's conferences and com- 
munications seem to have been dispropor- 
tionately long and duplicative in relation to 
their contribution.” 

He allowed them a total fee of $30,000 and 
$1,289.83 for expenses. 


CITES TIME SHEETS 


Kleinberg, Moroney & Masterson, another 
Newark law firm specializing in bankruptcy, 
asked $60,000 for 833 hours as co-counsel 
to the receiver. The rate works out to $74.43 
an hour. 

Coolahan observed: “Of the 833 hours 
claimed, petitioner is able to account for 
only 134 hours by way of contemporaneous 
time sheets, and all of these are hours ac- 
tually spent in court. The remaining time 
was estimated by petitioner under such head- 
ings as ‘Miscellaneous Conferences,’ ‘Con- 
ferences Relative to Debtors,’ ‘Interoffice Ac- 
tivities and Joint Services,’ and the like.” 

He said that “from a personal familiarity 
with the actual extent of their participation 
in this matter, it is apparent that much of 
the time spent outside of court was either 
largely ministerial or overlapped certain 
functions performed by other claimants . . .” 

“I feel compelled to mention here, as else- 
where,” Coolahan said, “the lack of adequate 
time records has hampered the court in as- 
certaining the contribution of petitioner’s 
efforts.” He allowed compensation of $15,000. 

The law firm of Werkman, Saffron & Cohen 
asked $2,500 for the “specific limited task” of 
preparing papers for a Hydrocarbon subsidi- 
ary, South Jersey Land Corp. They claim it 
took 50 hours. Coolahan, noting that much 
of the groundwork had been investigated and 
detailed by others, granted a fee of $1,500. 

Elliot Clemence, who was co-trustee with 
Robert J. McAlevy, now a judge, and sole 
trustee since Aug. 24, 1964, devoted practi- 
cally all his time to the affairs of the com- 
pany, according to Coolahan, who approved 
his petition for compensation of $115,000. 

Joseph Stamler, now a Superior Court 
Judge, was attorney for the petitioning stock- 
holders in one phase of the proceedings and 
co-counsel with William Wachenfeld as 
counsel to the Hydrocarbon Stockholders’ 
Protective Committee. Stamler asked $30,000 
for 430 hours devoted to work as attorney for 
the petitioning stockholders. 

The SEC report noted that some of Stam- 
ler’s time records were lost while being trans- 
ferred from his office on his appointment to 
the bench. 

“In addition,” Coolahan said, “it appears 
that (Stamler’s) efforts on other aspects of 
the litigation were somewhat duplicated by 
other members of his firm or by counsel for 
the receiver.” A $15,000 fee was granted. 

Stamler and Wachenfeld asked $75,000 for 
their efforts as co-counsel to the Stockhold- 
ers Protective Committee, which required 
1,575 hours, The judge observed that “a large 
proportion of the hours involved” represent 
services by a junior member at Lum, Biunno 
& Tompkins, under the supervision of Wach- 
enfeld. He allowed compensation of $30,000, 

Harry A. Margolis asked $12,600 as special 
counsel to the trustee in one phase of the 
case and $134,032.50 as receiver in an earlier 
phase, 

Once again the problem of receivers claim- 
ing payment for legal services popped up, and 
Coolahan said: “As an officer of the court, 
Margolis is entitled to compensation for 
these required duties, but not at the same 
rates as obtain for more substantial legal 
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services.” He approved compensation of 
$8,000 and $27,000 on the two requests. 

William H. Whitney, secretary to the 
Creditors Committee (a post he said he has 
held in 75 to 100 cases in the past year), 
asked $2,600 for his services and $461 in ex- 
penses. The work was satisfactorily per- 
formed (involving the preparation and mail- 
ing of notices), Coolahan said, but pointed 
to the limited contribution made and 
granted a fee of $1,500 and reimbursement of 
expenses. 

Edward E. Ehrenkrantz and Company, ac- 
countants, asked $14,375 for their services 
and were allowed $5,000. Pogash and Com- 
pany, accountants to the receiver and trus- 
tee, requested $40,448 in additional fees and 
were granted $35,000. They earlier had been 
given $83,239 as an interim allowance for 
services rendered. 

Lucien C. Whitaker II was denied com- 
pensation for his efforts in helping to bring 
about a successful reorganization. He asked 
$60,000 and $15,000 in expenses. 

Coolahan said Whitaker had been retained 
by Henry Mellon, the main proponent of the 
plan, and was to receive $50,000 from Mellon 
as a fee and would become a financial con- 
sultant to the reorganized company, and a 
director. 

“Whitaker’s incentives to effectuate the 
plan are obvious,“ the judge said. “He must 
look to his client for his compensation and 
for his expenses.” 

The Hydrocarbon case is an unusual bank- 
ruptcy proceeding to the extent that the 
SEC was actively involved and that the fees 
in the first instance were approved by a 
judge of the U.S. District Court rather than 
a referee in bankruptcy court. These factors 
would tend to hold down the size of the fees 
granted in relation to the work performed. 
Bankruptcy attorneys admit privately that 
referees generally are more generous than 
district judges on the question of fees. 
BANKRUPTCY: It’s Nor WHAT You Owe, Tr's 

WAT You OWN 
(By Robert P. Kalter) 

To the bankruptcy establishment, it’s not 
what you owe but what you own that counts. 

In any given case, the attention always 
focuses on the assets—cash, stocks, bonds, 
real estate holdings, machinery, merchandise, 
etc.—belonging to the debtor. 

If these assets have a realizable value of 
$50,000, they are worth $50,000 whether the 
indebtedness of the bankrupt is $200,000 or 
$500,000, or $900,000. 

For all practical purposes, the size of the 
debt is merely a bookkeeping entry which 
ultimately will determine the severity of the 
loss suffered by the creditors. 

The familiar sight of the drawn shades, 
the padlocked door and the posted bank- 
ruptcy notice is the court’s way of telling 
the community that the debtor’s assets have 
been seized. 

In theory they have been taken over for 
the benefit of the creditors. 

The creditors, however, know better. They 
have come to learn that while one of the 
purposes of the bankruptcy system is to serve 
and protect them, it will give them only a 
taste of the asset pie, and often not even 
that. 

And they bitterly condemn the system it- 
self for the poor results. 

“It’s perfect example of a mountain labor- 
ing to give birth to a mouse,” said a distrib- 
utor who had taken a financial beating in six 
separate cases where accounts of his went 
bankrupt. 

The problem starts at the very beginning, 
the conversion of assets to cash. 

An appraiser is appointed by the bank- 
ruptcy referee to set values on the seized 
property. 

Referee William Tallyn said that in New 
Jersey every effort is made to name quali- 
fied men with expertise in the particular 
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enterprise to be evaluated. This, however, is 
not always possible. Difficult appraisal prob- 
lems do arise in certain unusual cases. 

But even in a routine situation, the ap- 
praiser is asked to do an almost impossible 
job. He bases values not upon cost or whole- 
sale price, which can be verified, but rather 
upon the hypothetical price which the item 
will bring at a “forced sale.” 

The system, in effect, forces him to come 
up with a low appraisal. The total value he 
places on the assets is a watered-down figure 
which does not reflect the true worth of the 
property, but what he can expect on a forced 
sale. 

Prior to 1938, three separate appraisals 
were required. Ending the triplication report- 
edly has had no adverse effects on liquidation, 
and it has helped to reduce costs. The ap- 
praisal fee, incidentally, is one of the most 
reasonable in the operation, referees generally 
allowing about $50 or $60 a day for routine 
assignments, 

The appraisal is important because the 
Bankruptcy Act provides that property shall 
not be sold for less than 75 per cent of its 
appraised value without specific approval of 
the court. 

Sales must be conducted by authorized 
auctioneers. In New Jersey a list of approved 
auctioneers is maintained by the referees. 

A 1962 amendment dropped the require- 
ment that the auctioneer reside in the judi- 
cial district where the property was located. 
The requirement had been described as a 
“bulwark of local patronage” that had been 
“logrolled” into a 1938 amendment against 
the wishes of the National Bankruptcy Con- 
ference. 

Under local bankruptcy rules issued by the 
district judges of New Jersey, auctioneers are 
entitled to reimbursement of expenses and 
5 per cent on the first $20,000 realized in a 
sale; 3 per cent on the next $30,000; 2 per 
cent on the next $50,000 and 1 per cent on 
all above $100,000. 

In many districts, auctioneers work on a 
straight 5 per cent. 

There have been complaints in other parts 
of the country of instances of auctions where 
insiders were preferred. 

Creditors expressed little concern about the 
fees, but most of them were outspoken in 
their criticism of the auctions sales them- 
selves, 

Some sales, they say, may be “kippurs.” 

A “kippur”—as Referee Asa S. Herzog of 
New York defined it—is a sale in which the 
bidders “chill” the bidding. They start low 
and stop low, by prearrangement, and then 
divide the bargain merchandise among them- 
selves. 

There also may be “salted” lots. 

Supposing there are 20 barrels of assorted 
spare parts. The favored bidder is tipped off 
to buy barrel No. 3 and No, 5, Hidden beneath 
the spare parts in these two barrels are 
valuable components, worth $1,000 or $2,000 
each. The barrels may have been appraised 
at $4 each at “forced sale value” for the spare 
parts. They may have brought $5 cash at the 
auction, although the favored bidder may 
have had to go as high as $6 or $7 for the 
“salted” lots. 

The “salting” can be done by the debtor 
himself in advance of bankruptcy, or any 
person who has access to the merchandise. 

Another possible device is “stripping.” 

This involves dismantling expensive units 
into easy-to-reassemble components. Each 
unit is sold together as a single lot, tagged 
“spare components,” at a bargain knockdown 
price. 

Again the buyer is a favored insider and 
the deception could have been engineered by 
any of the participants. 

Complaints also involve the so-called 
“fast hammer”—a quick end to the bidding 
by the auctioneer when a prearranged price 
is reached by an insider. 

In all such cases, the sale price is above 
the appraiser’s forced sale value, and auc- 
tioneers, in their final reports to the bank- 
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ruptcy referee indicate how much more the 
sale realized than was to be anticipated on 
the basis of the appraisal. 

Bankruptcy referees say they rely heavily 
on the comparison between appraisal and 
sale figures in judging the fairness and ef- 
fectiveness of the auction. They rarely, if 
ever, check on the actual conduct of a sale. 
BANKRUPTCY: THE ONES WHO Prorir Most 

FROM THE LOSSES 
(By Robert P. Kalter) 

When it comes to fees for professional 
services in bankruptcy cases, a double stand- 
ard has been established—one for lawyers, 
and one for everyone else. 

By local rule, the district judges of New 
Jersey have imposed a maximum payment 
of $75 a day for a senior accountant. 

But the same judges and the bankruptcy 
referees they appoint do not hesitate to ap- 
prove fees as high as $40 an hour and more 
for attorneys, even though much of the work 
may have been performed by a junior mem- 
ber in a prestige legal firm. 

Referee Joseph Fishberg points out that 
five factors are involved in fixing fees: time 
spent, intricacy of the problems, size of the 
estate, opposition met and results obtained. 

FEE FIXED 

He said that results obtained, or benefit to 
the estate, “is the most important function 
in bankruptcy; and, since rewards generally 
follow success only, the degree of success is 
most important in evaluating professional 
services.” 

An accountant, in the course of his ex- 
amination of the books of a bankrupt, by 
dint of unusual diligence and expertise, can 
turn up tens of thousands of dollars for the 
benefit of the estate. He will, however, be 
paid no more than the $75 per day. 

Ironically, the accountant’s efforts will 
have enhanced the size of the estate, there- 
= providing more funds for higher lawyer 

ees. 


Speaking at a seminar for bankruptcy 
referees (held under the auspices of the Ad- 
ministrative Office of the U.S. Courts), Fish- 
berg, who is from Trenton, said: 

“The Bankruptcy Act is meant to be an 
act for the relief of debtors rather than for 
the relief of attorneys and court officers. This 
is so basic and self-evident that we would 
not think a court would find it necessary to 
expound it, yet a Court did so. 

“Lawyers must be induced to comprehend 
that bankrupt estates are to be administered 
primarily for the benefit of creditors and 
therefore costs must be kept to a minimum. 
It is well established. although many lawyers 
and several referees challenge the logic, that 
the Economic Principle does not permit com- 
pensation in bankruptcy to approximate 
what private clients generally pay for similar 
services.” 

SHOULD BE BALANCED 


Fishberg said that fees should be neither 
excessive nor inadequate, neither extrava- 
gant nor unjust. 

“There should,” he said, “be a balance be- 
tween the desire to make reasonable distri- 
bution to creditors and not disco 
competent lawyers from serving the bank- 
ruptcy court.” 

In Fishberg’s home state of New Jersey, 
however, creditors have been complaining for 
decades about high fees. 

As one credit association official expressed 
it: 

“The creditors consider themselves lucky 
indeed if they get back 10 cents or 15 cents 
on the dollar. 

“The attorneys are getting 100 cents on the 
dollar, and they get paid first.” 

Bankruptcy Referee Conley S. Brown of 
California cast additional light on the sub- 
ject: 

“The (Bankruptcy) Act indicates creditors 
may question reasonableness of fees but for 
the same reasons aS appear in other areas 
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of the Bankruptcy Act, the trustee should 
proceed and the individual creditors should 
be allowed to act only if the trustee does 
not. 

“The Act allows the trustee to institute a 
review of the reasonableness of fees but he 
may be reluctant because of his dealings 
with attorneys in general and the specialists 
in the bankruptcy proceedings in particular. 

“Where the trustee happens to be an at- 
torney, there is a natural reluctance on his 
part to auestion the fees of another attor- 
ney.” 

In New Jersey, the trustee (who is picked 
by the creditors or the referee) and the 
receiver (who is picked by the referee) are 
always attorneys, although the Bankruptcy 
Act requires only that they be “individuals 
who are competent to perform their duties 
and who reside or have an office in the 
judicial district within which they are 
appointed.” 

NONLEGAL DUTIES 

Their duties are non-legal and essentially 
involve the business and financial affairs of 
the bankrupt estate. As a matter of fact, the 
law provides that should legal problems 
arise, they are to request the referee to ap- 
point attorneys to handle them. 

It has been suggested that retired business 
executives, FBI agents, U.S. marshals, or ac- 
countants would make excellent trustees or 
receivers, but New Jersey’s referees say they 
are satisfied with the performance of at- 
torneys. They add that when an attorney 
for the trustee or receiver is needed, they 
will often appoint the same trustee or re- 
ceiver to be his own attorney. This generally 
results in a lower overall cost, the referees 
say. 

In some of the cases that were reviewed, 
it was found that the same attorney served 
as receiver, attorney for the receiver, trustee 
and attorney for the trustee. 

Where this occurs, separate fees are ap- 
proved for the work done in each position. 

Maximum fees for trustees and receivers 
are fixed by federal law, and in New Jersey 
it is only in rare instances that the maxi- 
mum is not approved. 


IN PERCENTAGES 


The maximums are expressed as percent- 
ages of the moneys disbursed or turned over 
by them in the course of their duties. 

For receivers the maximum is 2 per cent of 
the first $1,000 and % of 1 per cent on all 
above $1,000 if they serve as mere custodians. 
Where they are more than custodians, the 
maximums are 6 per cent on the first $500, 4 
per cent on all above $500 to $1,500, 2 per cent 
on all above $1,500 to $10,000 and 1 per cent 
on all over $10,000. Where receivers conduct 
the business of the bankrupt, the maximum 
allowable fee is double in each bracket. 

For trustees the basic maximum is 10 per 
cent on the first $500, 6 per cent on all above 
$500 to $1,500, 3 per cent on all above $1,500 
to $10,000, 2 per cent on all above $10,000 to 
$25,000 and 1 per cent on all moneys over 
$25,000. Twice these maximums is allowable 
where trustees conduct the bankrupt's 
business. 

In non-asset cases, trustees receive $10, 
which is paid out of the $50 filing fee. In 
asset cases, where “commissions” based on 
the above schedule are less than $150, a fee 
of $150 may be allowed. 

In prolonged and complicated cases, a 
trustee may end up with commissions above 
$100,000. 

DIFFICULT PROBLEM 

Bankruptcy referees agree that the prob- 
lem of approving fees is one of the most 
difficult they face because of the duplication 
and overlapping of services performed by the 
various attorneys in a given case. 

Some referees insist on a breakdown and 
total of the hours worked on a case, but 
they concede that checking them is difficult. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Fishberg sums up the fee problem this 
way: 

“Finding a middle road between making 
‘reasonable’ allowances and causing the with- 
drawal of reputable and capable attorneys 
from the bankruptcy practice should not be 
a frightening task for referees. The bank- 
ruptcy field, for those attorneys who have a 
substantial practice, is not unprofitable and 
their threshold of being driven away is not 
low... 

“Despite the operations of the economy 
principle, there is still adequate room for 
referees to perform conscientiously and for 
the ‘bankruptcy bar’ (the attorneys) to reap 
better than ‘average’ comforts of life.” 


BANKRUPTCY: Ir TAKES EVEN More To KEEP 
THE CREDITORS AWAY 


(By Robert P. Kalter) 


The oppressed debtor turns to bankruptcy 
as a court of last resort when he can no 
longer stand the strain and struggle of an 
impossible financial burden. 

He will borrow money for an attorney’s fee 
(an average of $75 in Arkansas, $200 in Cali- 
fornia, $400 in New Jersey) and $50 for a fil- 
ing fee imposed by Congress. 

He will turn over all of his property in 
accordance with the law. 

And he will end up with an official U.S. 
District Court “discharge’—which may not 
be worth the paper on which it is written. 

Bankruptcy Referee Clive Bare of Knox- 
ville, Tenn., put it this way: 

“Federal courts have declared time and 
time again that one of the primary purposes 
of the Bankruptcy Act is to discharge the 
honest debtor who has surrendered all his 
property, by obtaining releases from the un- 
paid remainder of his debts. 

“Yet, daily this primary purpose is being 
defeated by creditors who are ignoring the 
bankruptcy proceeding and ignoring the 
bankrupt’s discharge even though they 
know their debts are provable and discharge- 
able. 

HARASSING TACTICS 

“They are resorting to harassing tactics 
in State courts in an effort to coerce bank- 
rupts into paying discharged debts. 

“It is my opinion that the greatest weak- 
ness in the Bankruptcy Act today is the lack 
of protection it affords the honest but unfor- 
tunate bankrupt after he has received his 
discharge.” 

Bare’s strong feelings are shared by New 
Jersey’s veteran bankruptcy referees—Wil- 
liam Tallyn, Joseph Fishberg and William 
Lipkin. In separate interviews, each em- 
phasized the injustice of the situation and 
the need for Congress to pass an amendment 
to the Bankruptcy Act to correct it. 

Royal E. Jackson, chief of the Division of 
Bankruptcy of the Administrative Office of 
the U.S. Courts, pointed out that “in one 
form or another” an amendatory bill has 
been pending before Congress for more than 
10 years. 

It has the approval of the Judicial Confer- 
ence of the United States and the National 
Bankruptcy Conference. In its present form, 
the bill (S. 578) contains only 49 words, em- 
powering the bankruptcy court to determine 
the dischargeability or non-dischargeability 
of a particular debt, without payment of an 
additional filing fee. 

To quote Jackson: 

“As things now stand and have stood for 
many years, creditors generally do not raise 
the question of dischargeability while a case 
is pending. (In effect, they ignore the bank- 
ruptcy court proceedings.) 

“We turn the bankrupt out of court with 
a piece of paper called a ‘Discharge’ which he 
has to defend against all comers in all courts 
in order to make it worthwhile to him. 

“Some of the creditors very promptly take 
the debtor to the state court as soon as the 

iptcy case is closed... notwith- 
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standing their discharge in bankruptcy; so 
that, really, the discharge in bankruptcy, for 
many of our bankrupts today is more or less 
meaningless.” 

The problem arises from the fact that 
bankrupts do not realize they must answer 
the proceedings in the state court and pro- 
duce the discharge as a defense; otherwise 
the creditor will get a judgment. 

CREDITOR FOLLOWED 

“I think it is quite true that many people 
do not realize this,” Jackson said, “And even 
if they do, they have great difficulty in ob- 
taining counsel because, obviously, a man 
who has gone through bankruptcy has no 
funds with which to pay an attorney to de- 
fend him.” 

One story in Jackson's file involves a man 
who received a discharge in bankruptcy court 
in Utica, N.Y. His employer moved him to the 
west coast, where he was sued by a creditor 
who had pursued him, He moved to Ohio and 
was again sued. Each time he engaged an at- 
torney for the state proceedings and each 
was dismissed. 

After the third suit in different parts of 
the country, he threw up his hands in dis- 
gust and said that he could not continue to 
do that forever, that he must try to make 
some arrangement to pay his creditors. 

Jackson and Bare were among the wit- 
nesses who spoke in favor of S. 578 at a 
public hearing last year conducted by Sen. 
Quentin Burdick (D-N.D.), sponsor of the 
legislation. 

Bare emphasized that the victims of the 
loophole in the law were chiefly low-income 
wage earners—individuals that need the full 
protection of the bankruptcy court. 

He said “in a majority of instances” the 
debts were turned over to collection agencies 
for collection. 

ONLY THE BEGINNING 

“When bankrupts are granted a discharge 
by a U.S. District Court, they firmly believe 
that the discharge means exactly what it 
says: that they are discharged from all 
provable debts,” Bare said. 

“In spite of the plain language of the act, 
however, there are scores of instances when 
the granting of the discharge is only the be- 
ginning of litigation as to the effects of such 
discharge. 

“Many state court actions are not filed by 
creditors in good faith but are filed in an 
effort to harass and coerce the bankrupt into 
paying debts that have been discharged in 
the bankruptcy proceeding.” 

Bare predicted that passage of the amend- 
ment would reduce the load in already over- 
worked state courts without increasing the 
volume of work in the bankruptcy court ap- 
preciably. 

“Once it is known,” he said, “that the 
bankruptcy court has jurisdiction to deter- 
mine the dischargeability of debts, and that 
the bankruptcy court intends to exercise 
that jurisdiction, your creditors who are 
coming into court with patently bogus claims 
would be non-existent.” 


CHEAPER TO PAY 


Bare said that a lot of debts that are sued 
on are $35 to $200 claims. 

“It is more economical to pay that debt 
than it is to pay a $50 filing fee and to pay 
an additional attorney’s fee, Bare said, affirm- 
ing that this is the theory upon which some 
of these creditors proceed on, 

The only opposition to the amendment at 
the public hearing came in a four-paragraph 
letter from the American Bankers Associa- 
tion. 

It said that “bankruptcy court jurisdiction 
to determine the dischargeability and non- 
dischargeability of particular debts would, in 
some jurisdictions, greatly overburden these 
courts and make it more difficult to secure 
expeditious administration in bankruptcy 
proceedings. 
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“Giving bankruptcy courts jurisdiction 
over ordinary civil suits, in my opinion, would 
constitute an invasion of the rights of the 
states in the exercise of their judicial 
powers, the letter stated. It may also mean 
that many banks would have to bring wit- 
nesses a great distance, in some instances as 
much as several hundred miles, to attend 
hearings before the federal court of bank- 
ruptcy referee. 

The tion also expressed fear that 
“a multiplicity of suits would result since 
the bankruptcy court would not have au- 
thority to enter a money judgment against 
the bankrupt in favor of the creditor if 
the non-dischargeability of the claim is 
established .. .” 

Charles Seligson, a law professor at New 
York University and vice chairman of the 
National Bankruptcy Conference, said that 
the proposed amendment “will not effect any 
startling changes in the law; it will permit 
the bankruptcy court to do as a matter of 
course what it would otherwise do only where 
exceptional circumstances exist.” 

He said “the National Bankruptcy Con- 
ference has for many years been in favor of 
a bill such as S. 578. It believes that one of 
the primary objectives of the Bankruptcy 
Act, to wit, to give the bankrupt a fresh start 
in life free from the burden of oppressive 
indebtedness, can best be achieved by legis- 
lation of this kind.” 

The bill did not come up for a vote during 
the first session of the 90th Congress, but 
supporters of the measure said they are hop- 
ing for favorable action during the present 
session. 

BANKRUPTCY’S ESCAPE VALVES: CHAPTERS X, 
XI. XIII —THE ALTERNATIVES 


(Robert P. Kalter) 


During the great depression of the 1930s, 

businesses and individuals in rapidly in- 

numbers were being pushed to the 

brink of financial disaster and conditions 

were growing worse with each passing day. 

Bankruptcies were rising dangerously and 
unemployment was spreading everywhere. 

Responding to the crisis, Congress enacted 
a number of amendments to the Bankruptcy 
Act to provide a mechanism to encourage the 
rehabilitation of businesses and individuals 
in financial trouble. 

The legislation established Chapter X pro- 
ceedings for corporate reorganization plans; 
Chapter XI for business arrangements with 
creditors, and Chapter XIII for wage-earner 
plans. 

Strictly speaking, these are not bankruptcy 
cases, but an alternative short of bankruptcy. 
They usually involve repayment of a portion 
of indebtedness in accordance with an agreed 
upon plan, 

In Chapter XI proceedings, the amount 
most often settled upon is 10 cents on the 
dollar. Creditors generally favor Chapter XI 
over straight bankruptcy because it keeps an 
active account on the books, and because the 
partial repayment is almost always more than 
they would receive if the business were forced 
into bankruptcy. 


SAVES JOBS 


A successful arrangement, moreover, can 
save the jobs and seniority of employes and 
keep them off the unemployment rolls. 

Chapter XI has been warmly praised by 
bankruptcy referees for the benefits it holds 
out to everyone concerned, and they agree 
it is a major and welcome improvement to 
the Bankruptcy Act. Its use has been rising 
steadily. 

But the success of an arrangement often 
hinges on the ability to hold down costs, so 
that an acceptable plan can be worked out 
within the limited finances of the debtor. 

Against this background, New Jersey’s 
bankrupty referees have adopted a contro- 
versial policy under which they appoint a 
receiver as a matter of course in many of 


Chapter XI proceedings. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Receivers cost money. In the Chapter XI 
phase of the Hydrocarbon Chemicals case, 
the receiver asked for $134,032.50. His fee 
was not set by the bankruptcy referee who 
appointed him, but by District Judge James 
A. Coolahan (because of a later develop- 
ment in the complicated case) and the 
amount approved was $27,000. 

Even in small and uncomplicated cases in- 
volving one-man businesses, fees for receiv- 
ers can range as high as $3,000 and $4,000. 
In such cases, this can be just high enough, 
attorneys point out, to wash out an other- 
wise workable Chapter XI arrangement and 
force the debtor into straight bankruptcy. 


PRACTICE ATTACKED 


Bankruptcy Referee Russell L. Hiller of 
Pennsylvania has pointed out that “the 
practice in some districts of appointing a 
receiver in nearly every case is probably not 
a good practice.” 

Other referees attack the practice as a pa- 
tronage device. 

New Jersey referees, however, claim it is 
better to appoint a receiver than to allow 
the debtor, who has led the business into 
financial difficulty, to remain in possession. 

Referee Asa S. Herzog of New York, who 
is chairman of the annual court-sponsored 
seminar for bankruptcy referees, says that 
in Chapter XI cases the emphasis is on keep- 
ing a business going, and that the owner has 
more to lose than anyone else if rehabilita- 
tion fails. 

If there is reason to believe the owner 
cannot rehabilitate the business, says Her- 
zog, then a Chapter XI should be withdrawn 
and straight bankruptcy substituted. 

Unlike New Jersey, his New York district 
does not appoint receivers in Chapter XI 
cases “except in a rare and urgent case to 
preserve the assets of an estate.” 

He said the practice of not using receivers 
is working very well and that 90 per cent 
of the Chapter XI arrangements are success- 
ful. 

A check of receiver appointments in New 
Jersey show that most of them are given to 
the bankruptcy specialists. 


LIKE ROUND ROBIN 


The same names keep popping up again 
and again. And the receiver in one case 
turns up as the trustee in the next, the at- 
torney for the receiver in the next, and the 
attorney for the trustee in the next, not un- 
like a round robin. 

In 1934 a statute was enacted by Congress 
to put a stop to the practice in the Southern 
District of New York of appointing the Irv- 
ing Trust Co. receiver in all bankruptcy cases 
in which receivers were n 5 

The act requires that the appointment of 
receivers and trustees be apportioned 
“among persons, firms, or corporations, or 
attorneys therefor” so as to prevent any per- 
son, firm or corporation from having a 
monopoly of such appointments within 
the district.” 

In asset cases in New Jersey, these ap- 
pointments are invariably rotated among a 
limited number of attorneys who specialize 
in bankruptcy work. 

In effect, they handle the bulk of the cases 
that promise substantial fees and commis- 
sions—even though in many cases their 
duties are nonlegal. 

The referees defend their appointments 
on grounds that the attorneys are competent 
and dependable, and that they have a fa- 
miliarity with bankruptcy procedures that is 
helpful to everyone involved in a case. 

But the records show these lawyers often 
are late in filing required reports and that 
they almost always seek payment for work 
they did not perform, or for work they 
should not have undertaken. 

Under normal circumstances, trustees are 
selected by the creditors, or, more often, by 
those holding creditor proxies. 

Here again the selection is restricted to a 
very small list of names. 
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The trustee is elected at the first meeting 
of creditors. The meeting is generally pre- 
ceded by several days of frantic scrambling 
by creditor representatives to round up prox- 
ies from those creditors who are not inter- 
ested in taking part in the proceedings. 

When and how the list of these creditors 
came into the hands of the creditor repre- 
sentatives has generated more than passing 
interest among some attorneys in the past. 

In any event, there is, as Referee Herzog 
describes it, “a lot of trading and maneuver- 
ing to name a trustee,” and it frequently 
continues into the meeting, right up to the 
moment of the election. 

“The solicitation of claims is okay, but it 
is abused,” Herzog added. 


NO PROHIBITION 


Under the Canons of Ethics, it is unethical 
and improper for an attorney to solicit 
claims, but there is no prohibition against 
a creditor, or a creditor representative, 
soliciting claims in the quest for sufficient 
votes to elect a particular trustee. 

One attorney with experience in bankruptcy 
practice said there are occasions “when we 
have unethical soliciting claims in the quest 
part of lawyers, and in some cases, where 
involuntary bankruptcy is involved, it can 
best be likened to a form of ambulance 
chasing.” 

Referee William Lipkin, who sits in Cam- 
den and Newark and is senior New Jersey 
referee, said that some lawyers in bankruptcy 
practice in the state are associated with one 
or more trade associations. 

These, he said, are essentially creditor 
groups, and each has its own attorney in 
New Jersey to handle cases originating in 
the state. 

Referee William Tallyn said the trade as- 
sociations “restrict and limit the number of 
lawyers who specialize in bankruptcy work” 
because they account for a large share of the 
important cases. 


HARD TO START 


Attorneys seeking a start in bankruptcy 
work find it difficult to build up a practice 
because so much of the potential activity is 
effectively closed to them, Tallyn said. 

As a result, they generally become dis- 
couraged and quickly turn to other specialties 
in the law field. 

And as a result, the list of specialists in 
bankruptcy remains small and exclusive. 
The names have remained essentially the 
same over the past dozen or more years, al- 
though the number of cases has climbed 
rapidly. 

The biggest change in the bankruptcy scene 
in years occurred last month, but not among 
the lawyers. 

It was the appointment of Vincent J. Com- 
misa as the state’s fourth bankruptcy referee, 
an appointment made necessary by the ris- 
ing work load. 

BANKRUPTCY No CURE-ALL: WHat To Do 
WHEN THE WELL Runs Dry 
(By Robert P. Kalter) 

Knee-deep in debt and hounded by credi- 
tors, many consumers are being misled into 
bankruptcy. 

A better, more certain way out of financial 
despair is open to them under existing fed- 
eral laws. 

Plunging into bankruptcy is not a cure-all 
for every disease that ails a debtor. 

Bankruptcy does not prevent a bank from 
repossessing the family car nor stop the 
finance firm from taking back the furniture 
if installment loans have not been paid. 

NO DETERRENT 


Bankruptcy can delay but may not 
deter the determined credit company from 
bringing suit in state courts for the pay- 
ment of balances due on outstanding loans. 

For a straight bankruptcy proceeding, the 
debtor will have to scrape up about $400 (the 
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average fee in New Jersey) for an attorney 
and an additional $50 for a filing fee. If the 
debtor is married, a separate proceeding will 
almost certainly be necessary for the spouse— 
with an added $50 filing fee and an extra 
$100 or $200 for the lawyer. 

Bills to permit husband and wife to file a 
joint proceeding for a single fee have never 
made it through Congress. 

There have been cases in the state where 
hard-pressed debtors have copied forms in 
the library, filled them in, served as their own 
attorney and arranged to pay off the filing 
fee in installments over a six-month period, 
but such cases are rare. 


PERIOD OF ADJUSTMENT 


The alternative to straight bankruptcy is 
a Chapter XIII proceeding. It gives the wage 
earner, the salaried employee and the in- 
dividual whose principal source of income 
is commissions what he needs most—time to 
work himself out of his financial nightmare. 

Chapter XIII is a part of the Chandler Act, 
passed by Congress in 1938 as an amendment 
to the Bankruptcy Act. Originally anyone 
with an income over $3,600 was disqualified 
from a Chapter XIII proceeding. The maxi- 
mum was raised to $5,000 in 1950, and since 
1959 there has been no income limit on 
eligibility. 

Among the benefits available to debtors 
under Chapter XIII are: 

Any contract into which the debtor has 
been enticed by fraud or misrepresentation 
can be reformed or annulled. 

In proper cases, interest and finance 
charges or unsecured creditors’ claims can 
be reduced or eliminated. 

Certain types of executory contracts may 
be revised or rejected. 

While proceedings are underway, collec- 
tion suits, garnishment process and involun- 
tary bankruptcy petitions can be suspended. 

Even after the plan has been approved and 
put into operation, deposits required of the 
debtor under the plan can be reduced in 
amount or time can be extended if the 
debtor encounters unforeseen hardships. 

If the debtor cannot meet the require- 
ments of the plan, the referee can restore 
the debtor's right to seek straight bank- 
ruptcy. 

At the end of three years, if the referee 
is convinced the debtor made a good faith 
effort to live up to the plan, he can grant 
him a discharge even though all of the 
payments may not have been made. 

In essence, Chapter XIII permits a plan to 
be worked out under which the debtor re- 
pays his debts through a court-appointed 
trustee in weekly installments over a three- 
year period. 

Often the extent of indebtedness can be 
substantially reduced in the development 
of the plan, particularly where items were 
purchased on credit at greatly inflated prices, 
or where loans were made at excessive rates 
of interest. 

SALARY FACTOR 


Earnings are also a factor. If a man’s 
salary is such that he can only afford to pay 
$10 weekly without imposing a hardship on 
his family and his indebtedness totals 
$2,500, a plan may be worked out (with cred- 
itor approval) to reduce the debt to $1,500. 
Creditors frequently agree to the reduction 
because if the plan is not approved, the 
debtor will go into straight bankruptcy and 
they will get nothing instead of the partial 
repayment through compromise. 

The $10, $15 or $20 a week which the 
debtor repays under the plan is generally 
substantially less than the amount he has 
been paying off to his various creditors. 

In most cases, the filing fee (which is 
only $15) and the attorneys fee (which gen- 
erally is much less than the $400 for a 
straight bankruptcy even though more work 
is involved in the Chapter XIII proceeding) 
are made a part of the plan, so there is no 
big initial out-of-pocket payment. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


For the debtor, the plan provides a rea- 
sonable way to avoid the stigma of bank- 
ruptcy, preserves his credit rating, keeps him 
out of the hands of loan sharks. Along the 
way he may acquire new insight into family 
finance and budgeting problems. 

An individual, incidentally, can only be 
granted a straight bankruptcy discharge 
once every six years. 

Rep. Richard H. Poff (D-Va.), who is dis- 
turbed by the limited use that is being made 
of Chapter XIII, said: 

“Unhappily, a few creditors actually prefer 
that the debtor take straight bankruptcy. 
Knowing that the debtor with a discharge 
in his pocket is ineligible for another six 
years, they actively seek him out and urge 
new credit upon him.” 

On several occasions, the Judicial Confer- 
ence of the United States has urged greater 
use of Chapter XIII in appropriate cases, yet 
in fiscal 1966 of 160,299 employe filings only 
28,261 were Wage Earner Plans, or 17.6 per 
cent. 

BELOW AVERAGE 


New Jersey was below the national aver- 
age with 122 Wage Earner Plans out of 793 
employe filings, of 15.4 percent, although it 
was substantially above New York, and 
Pennsylvania. 

At a hearing before a House Judiciary 
subcommittee last May, Max A. Denny, execu- 
tive vice president of the American Indus- 
trial Bankers Association and a member of 
the consumer bankruptcy committee of the 
American Bar Association, testified: 

“ ... there is no question but that where 
Chapter XIII is used, it works. The trouble 
is that it is not being used uniformly 
throughout the United States 

“Those who have had experience in bank- 
ruptcy know that filing straight petitions is a 
lot easier than a Chapter XIII. You fill out a 
form, you file it, hold a first meeting, and 
that is about it. A Chapter XIII requires a 
plan, requires solicitation of the creditors, 
some negotiation, and then after the plan 
is confirmed, it requires work on the part 
of the trustee to see that the man complies 
with the plan. 

“Oftentimes it also involves negotiations 
with the man’s employer. While all this takes 
much more time and effort, we believe it is 
well forth it for all concerned. 

“Inasmuch as the referee under the present 
law has no authority or discretion to change 
straight bankruptcy to a Chapter XIII, cer- 
tainly the blame for its lack of uniform use 
throughout the country cannot be placed 
on him. 

“We feel the real blame lies with the legal 
profession itself. Instead of counseling with 
the debtor as they should, many are in- 
clined to take the easy way out and just rec- 
ommend (and in some areas it appears they 
even encourage) straight bankruptcy.” 

GOOD RESULTS 


Donald Atlas and Ronald Littman, two of 
the attorneys with the Newark Legal Services 
Project, funded by the antipoverty program, 
said that a number of wage earners in the 
low-income brackets have been and are be- 
ing directed to Chapter XIII proceedings 
instead of straight bankruptcy “with good 
results.” 

Originally Project attorneys handled the 
legal work. Now most of them simply review 
the cases and where a Chapter XIII filing is 
feasible, the debtor is told about its advan- 
tages and is referred to bankruptcy court. 
Here he is placed in contact with an attor- 
ney who specializes in Chapter XIII. 

“There are several in the city who do a 
good job and charge very low fees which are 
paid off under the Wage Earner Plan at a 
few cents a week,” Littman said. 

“We believe the Chapter XIII proceeding 
has benefits for the low-income wage earner 
and advantages for the community,” he 
added. 

He said that no tally is kept on the number 
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of people who are advised to use Chapter 
XIII because the legal work is usually han- 
dled by attorneys outside the Project. 
Royal E. Jackson, chief of the Bankruptcy 
Division of the Administrative Office of the 
U.S. Courts, said that bankruptcy referees 
indicated that in fiscal 1966 about one-third 
of the employes filing for straight bank- 
ruptcy had earnings that might have enabled 
them to use feasible Wage Earner Plans. 
Theodore S. Meth of Newark, the standing 
trustee for Chapter XIII cases in North and 
Central New Jersey, is convinced that many 
more consumers should be using Wage Earn- 
er Plans than are presently filing for them. 


SERIOUS PROBLEM 


He said that consumer bankruptcy is a 
serious social problem and that through 
Chapter XIII proceedings “from a social and 
moral view, the individuals can be helped.” 

Meth, who is a member of the American 
Bar Association’s Consumer Bankruptcy 
Committee and a faculty member at Seton 
Hall University, said the chief problem with 
Chapter XIII is that “the lawyers are not 
interested in it.“ 

He said his office could handle 500 addi- 
tional cases overnight because the operation 
is computerized for swift, economical record- 
Keeping. 

Meth said that an “effective Chapter XIII 
program could be set up by the state, as has 
been done in Ohio, where a good system is 
operating. 

“We really don’t need a bankruptcy court 
for consumer cases,” he said. “The truth of 
the matter is an administrative agency could 
do a wonderful job.” 

Meth said he would like to hire a part- 
time social worker to advise and counsel 
those enrolled in Wage Earner Plans. 

“I try to do what I can, but I know that 
a professional could really help these people 
by teaching them how to manage finances 
and how to handle other problems that 
arise,” Meth said. “They could be shown how 
to open a check account and how to budget.” 

A FAILURE 

Meth feels the present bankruptcy act is 
a failure because “there is no way to get 
the people who need Chapter XIII to use it.” 

He is a strong supporter of a bill (H.R. 
1057) now pending in Congress that seeks 
to increase the use of Chapter XIII by re- 
quiring debtors to use it, where able finan- 
cially to do so. 

The Consumer Bankruptcy Committee of 
the American Bar Association and a number 
of other organizations have urged its passage. 

Strong opposition, however, has come from 
the Committee on Bankruptcy Administra- 
tion of the Judicial Conference of the United 
States, which contends that the success of 
Chapter XIII cases depends upon them being 
voluntary. 

It said the proposed legislation would be 
“discriminatory” in that wage earners would 
be denied bankruptcy relief available to non- 
wage earners. 

The controversy is characteristic of the 
bankruptcy system itself in that it does not 
lend itself to easy solution. 


NO CHOICE 


From the debtor’s standpoint, it boils down 
to this: If he is channeled into straight 
bankruptcy without being told about Chap- 
ter XIII, he is denied a choice Congress made 
available to him and is denied relief for 
six years. If he is forced to accept Chapter 
XII when he prefers straight bankruptcy, 
he is denied his right to immediate relief. 

Almost everyone, however, agrees that 
where a debtor chooses Chapter XIII it has 
worked very well. More than two-thirds of 
all Wage Earner Plans are successfully com- 
pleted. 

In fiscal 1966, the total payment to credi- 
tors in these successful cases was $18,826,318. 

The showing is considered excellent and 
encouraging, particularly in view of the fact 
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that non-business bankruptcies are continu- 
ing to climb steeply—from 39,073 in fiscal 
1940 to 191,727 in fiscal 1967. During the same 
period, business bankruptcies increased only 
slightly, from 13,248 to 16,600. 

In other words, non-business bankruptcies 
accounted for 74 out of every 100 bank- 
ruptcies in fiscal 1940 and for 92 of every 
100 in fiscal 1967. 

Another set of figures provides an inkling 
of why this increase has occurred. Over the 
same time span, consumer credit outstand- 
ing has soared from $9 billion to over $93 
billion. 

But that is certainly not the whole story. 
Many social and economic factors come into 
play. 

New Jersey’s bankruptcy referees, for ex- 
ample, note that in recent years there has 
been a rise in the number of consumer bank- 
ruptcies brought about completely, or in 
large part, by indebtedness to doctors, den- 
tists and hospitals. 

Regardless of the cause of bankruptcy, the 
referees agree that greater use of Chapter 
XIII is to be encouraged. 


CREDIT BASIS 


They point out that consumer credit is 
extended on the promise of repayment out 
of future earnings. The Wage Earner Plans 
provide a mechanism for this repayment 
while preserving the dignity of the indi- 
vidual. 

District Judge Wesley E. Brown of Kansas, 
a former bankruptcy referee and a member 
of the Committee on Bankruptcy Adminis- 
tration of the Judicial Conference, in com- 
menting on the rise of bankruptcies, said: 

“It should be remembered that statistical 
data may be interesting but courts deal with 
debtors and creditors on an individual basis. 

“They are ‘persons’ who seek relief, not 
statistics.” 

BANKRUPTCY: GOING, GOING, GonE—A CASE 
HISTORY IN DWINDLING ASSETS 
(By Robert P. Kalter) 

For an insight into the financial ins and 
outs of bankruptcy, nothing is quite as re- 
vealing as the case records of completed 
bankruptcy proceedings, 

Because the arithmetic is simple and the 
complications are few, the small asset case 
is a perfect starting point. 

What follows is a typical case in that 
category. 

With only minor variations, there have 
been dozens of others like it in recent, years. 

All dates and data are taken directly from 
the records. The name of the bankrupt, how- 
ever, and the names of the principals par- 
ticipating in the proceedings are being with- 
held because they are not important for the 
purpose of this article. 


OWN BUSINESS 


The case involved an individual who op- 
erated his own business. 

A petition of bankruptcy (voluntary) was 
filed on his behalf by a New Jersey attorney. 
A $50 filing fee was paid. The attorney’s fee 
was stated as $500 and was paid. 

The same day, another Newark attorney, 
whom we shall call Mr, Lawyer, was named 
receiver by the bankruptcy referee. 

An accounting in the petition showed 
debts totaling just under $18,000. 

Also on the same day, the referee ap- 
pointed an appraiser. 

Four days later, the appraisal was made. 
The value of property was appraised at 
$852.78—the “forced sale” value. 

A month later, an auctioneer was named 
by the referee. 

A few days thereafter, Mr. Lawyer, who 
had been the receiver, was named the trus- 
tee, and he accordingly turns over the assets 
that had been in his custody as receiver to 
himself as trustee. 

About a week later, an auction sale was 
held and the assets sold for about $1,400. 
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SALE APPROVED 


The next day, the referee approved the 
sale and gave his approval to a $50 fee for 
the appraiser. 

Two months later, the auctioneer requested 
payment of $65 as his commission on the 
sale (5 per cent of the gross), and $125 for 
disbursements in connection with the auc- 
tion. The expenses: $27.50 for advertising, 
$7.50 for circulars and postage and $90 for 
help (three men at $30 each). 

As far as could be learned, there is no 
independent check to find out whether three 
men actually were needed or used on this 
job. The signed statement to the auctioneer 
customarily is accepted at face value, some- 
thing which is not done with attorneys, as 
will be seen later, although they are “of- 
ficers of the court.” 

Including the appraisal fee, the total cost 
of the sale of assets was $240.29—or 18 per 
cent of the amount grossed. 

Six months later, Mr. Lawyer, as trustee, 
petitioned the referee for permission to ap- 
prove an offer from the bankrupt’s wife to 
buy her husband’s interest in a one-half in- 
interest she and her husband own in their 
home. The bankrupt’s mother-in-law owns 
the other one-half interest. 

The next month, the sale is approved by 
the referee, adding $275.77 to the assets of 
the estate. 

In the meantime, Mr. Lawyer had re- 
ceived approval from the referee to serve 
as his own attorney, both when he was 
trustee and receiver. 

All of the activity to date has brought in 
less than $1,600, 

Later that month, Mr. Lawyer petitions 
the referee to approve $71.67 as commissions 
for his service as receiver “with full pow- 
ers” and $6.85 for expenses. 


LOWER RATE 


There is nothing to indicate why a receiver 
with full powers was necessary in this case. 
As a receiver with more custodian duties, the 
commissions would be computed at a lower 
rate and would have amounted to $25.83 in- 
stead of $71.67. 

In any event, Mr. Lawyer petitioned the 
referee for $112.50 in commissions and $5.85 
for expenses for his services as trustee; $650 
for about 35 hours’ work as attorney for the 
trustee; and $500 for about 30 hours’ work 
as attorney for the receiver. 

Altogether, Mr. Lawyer requested payment 
of almost $1,400 in commissions and attorney 
fees and $12.70 for expenses. 

The next month, the referee acted on Mr. 
Lawyer’s requests for payment. He approved 
$50 in commissions as receiver, $100 as com- 
missions as trustee, $150 as attorney for the 
receiver, $200 as attorney for the trustee, plus 
the $12.70 for expenses—a total of $512.70. 

Previously $50 had been paid to the ap- 
praiser and $190.38 to the auctioneer. 

The bankrupt’s estate of some $1,600 is 
now down to about $830. 

Next, a fee of $56.68 was ordered deducted 
for the Referees Salary and Expense Fund 
and $85 for the services of a court reporter 
for a transcript of the proceedings. 


PRIORITY FOR IRS 


The balance exactly covered a claim by the 
Internal Revenue Service, which has priority 
on the assets of a bankrupt after the attor- 
neys are paid and the costs of administration 
deducted. 

The creditors, who were owed about 
$17,000 by the bankrupt’s own accounting, 
waited almost a year to learn that they would 
receive nothing. 

In many cases, however, there is no In- 
ternal Revenue Service priority claim and a 
modest balance remains for distribution 
among the creditors. In small asset cases, 
such as this one, the balance may range from 
$200 to $2,000. 

A veteran bankruptcy lawyer estimated 
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that the average return to creditors in such 
cases was about 8 cents on each dollar of in- 
debtedness. 

He said that in bigger, more complicated 
cases, attorneys get more in fees and com- 
missions, other expenses are greater, and 
about the same “average” distribution of 
eight cents on the dollar holds true. 

Even when the creditors do comparatively 
well, the system is no less costly and the wait 
for final payment is usually longer. 


A 2-YEAR WAIT 


In a 1963 case, for example, where creditors 
were paid back 24 per cent on their claims, 
they had to wait nearly two years for their 
money. 

Against claims of $20,055.14, they received 
$4,843.80. 

The costs incurred in getting this to them 
totaled $4,875.29, or slightly more than $1 
for each $1 repaid. 

The attorneys got $2,712.68 in fees, com- 
missions and expenses (56 per cent of the 
total costs of the case), and the Referees’ 
Salary and Expense Fund, $260.01. 

The biggest fee, $1,000, went to the at- 
torney for the trustee. The attorney for the 
receiver was given $750. And the two lawyers 
shared an additional $250 as attorneys for 
the creditors who initiated the involuntary 
bankruptcy action. 

The case incidentally, dragged on an ad- 
ditional six months while the trustees at- 
tempted to collect $1,800 which he insisted 
had been illegally appropriated by an at- 
torney for the bankrupt for services per- 
formed prior to the bankruptcy. 

A settlement of $350 was finally reached, 
resulting in a net gain for creditors of ap- 
proximately $170, after deducting ad- 
ministrative costs. 

For the largest of the 11 creditors in the 
case, it meant an additional $40 and change, 
less than 1 per cent of his $4,671.50 claim. 


ADDED $3.40 


The smallest creditor (a claim of $400) 
got about $3.40 additional as a result of the 
delayed settlement. The claimant would 
have had the use of $93.21 for six months, 
instead of waiting to receive $96.61. 

In the light of oft-repeated official concern 
about the high administrative costs in bank- 
ruptcy, some observers maintain that some 
savings can be achieved in every asset case 
involving an auctioneer. 

It is the present practice for the auctioneer 
to turn over the gross proceeds of a sale, 
exposing the entire sum to commissions by 
the receiver and trustee and to a percentage 
deduction for the Referees’ Salary and Ex- 
pense Fund. 

If the auctioneer turned over only the net 
sum realized on the sale, his costs and com- 
mission would be eliminated from the three 
separate levies. 

Tune bigger the sale, the greater the savings 
that would result from this bookkeeping 
change. In a moderate case, where all of the 
assets are from an auction sale that grosses 
$15,000, the saving would be $55, based on a 
commission of $750 and costs of $250. The re- 
ceiver would get $10 less, the trustee $20 
less and the referees’ fund $25 less. 

In pressing for greater economy, Referee 
Russell L. Hiller of Pennsylvania urged ref- 
erees to give more effort to a program of 
“plugging the leaks,” even where only a 
modest reduction in overall costs could be 
achieved. 

With respect to auction costs, Hiller said: 

“There have been instances of auctioneers 
incurring large expense for the hire of un- 
skilled labor at skilled labor rates to clean 
the premises, lot and arrange the goods, and 
to generally assist the auctioneer at the 
auction. 

“We (bankruptcy referees) should examine 
with perhaps greater care than we ordinarily 
do the charges made for these services.” 
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BANKRUPTCY: THe BIGGER THEY ARE, THE 
HARDER THEY FALL 


(By Robert P. Kalter) 


The daily activities of bankruptcy courts 
attract no public attention. Even creditors 
with a direct financial stake in the proceed- 
ing seldom take the trouble to show up in 
person to look after their interests. Day after 
day, operations grind on, never quite entic- 
ing the curiosity seekers who flock to other 
courts. 

But bankruptcy has its share of intrigue, 
scandal, roguery, frauds and crimes. 

The Tino DeAngelis salad oil case had all 
of these factors. It was—and is—the biggest 
bankruptcy ever to hit New Jersey or the 
nation. The collapse of the multi-million- 
dollar empire literally rocked the financial 
world, caused embarrassment to staid lending 
institutions, jolted stock brokerage firms and 
resulted in huge losses to scores of companies 
and corporations that extended credit to De- 
Angelis, in good faith, and were never re- 
paid. 

MYSTERY REMAINS 

Because of its scale and scope, because of 
its boldness and daring, all facets of the 
debacle attracted widespread public atten- 
tion, through and including the indictment 
and sentencing to jail of the man who mas- 
terminded it. 

Even today, years later, mystery still 
shrouds certain aspects of the case and ef- 
forts are still under way to unravel some of 
the more obscure transactions. 

The salad oil empire was built on false fi- 
nancial statements, non-existent assets and 
the frantic juggling of shipments, aided and 
abetted by easy credit in astronomical sums. 

DeAngelis was a hog butcher before taking 
over the modest operations of the Goebel 
Packing Co, in North Bergen shortly after 
World War II. 

In 1953, financial difficulties forced the 
Goebel firm into a reorganization proceeding 
in bankruptcy court. DeAngelis emerged 
from the case with unlimited credit. He bor- 
rowed heavily from stock exchange firms and 
major lending institutions, using warehouse 
receipts as security. 

He added a half-dozen corporations and 
came close to cornering the world market on 
salad oil. 

PRICES DROPPED 

DeAngelis geared his frantic operations to 
an anticipated rise in prices. Instead, prices 
dropped, suddenly and without warning, and 
DeAngelis was in trouble. 

No one, however, suspected the extent of 
the difficulties in November, 1963, when a 
routine Chapter XI petition was filed in 
bankruptcy court in Newark on behalf of 
the Allied Crude Vegetable Oil Co. of 
Bayonne. 

Only gradually did a dark hint of the 
multi-million-dollar scale and scope of the 
swindle begin to emerge. 

He was indicted for the transfer of 
forged warehouse receipts, pleaded guilty 
and in July, 1965, was sentenced to 20 years 
in federal prison, a term he is now serving 
at Lewisburg, Pa. 

The collapse of the empire left a long 
string of victims (including the U.S. gov- 
ernment) and remains as a classic example 
of the pitfalls of an enterprise based on the 
principle of robbing Peter to pay Paul. 


INADEQUATE CHECKS 


To a large extent, the DeAngelis case re- 
flects an economy based on easy credit and 
less-than-adequate credit checks. And to 
this extent, financial experts agree, bank- 
ruptcies in the salad oil pattern, can occur 
in the future—once again bringing red 
cheeks to the credit executives and red ink 
to their ledger books. 

In the meantime, an entirely new kind 
of problem has surfaced in the bankruptcy 
field. It involves the takeover of legitimate 
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businesses by underworld characters. The 
racketeers strip the business of assets, allow 
the bills to go unpaid and then skip out, leav- 
ing a worthless company shell behind to be 
disposed of in the bankruptcy courts. 

They are known as “scam” cases, and they 
have popped up in New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania and New York. 

One of the first of these cases, in a crude 
and unsubtle form, led to the arrest and con- 
viction of Vito Maltese, a Jerseyan with a 
gambling background. 

He rented a stall in a New York market, 
bought chickens in truckload lots on cred- 
it, sold them for cash at less than his cost 
figure, then slipped out without paying for 
the fowl. The operation netted him about 
$150,000 in three weeks. The creditors in- 
herited a bankrupt business that was 
worthless. 

In a similar case, underworld figures in 
New York muscled their way into control of 
the Murray Packing Co. and immediately pro- 
ceeded to “scam” it into bankruptcy. They 
bought $1 million worth of meat, sold it for 
three-quarters of a million dollars and 
walked off with the cash in a little black 
bag after making a lump-sum withdrawal 
from the company’s bank. They, too, were 
caught and convicted. 

Cases such as these merely reinforce the 
public’s image that anyone who goes bank- 
rupt is a crook—which of course is unfair 
to the vast majority of debtors who simply 
fall victim to bad luck, poor management or 
unforeseeable changes in fortune. 

Bankruptcy Referee Asa S. Herzog of New 
York insists that “bankrupts are mostly 
honest.” 

“There are some crooks,” he says, “but no 
more than in any other area. If the general 
population has 5 per cent crooks, bankruptcy 
has 5 per cent.” 

But bankruptcy, as one court official 
pointed out, “is a very sensitive area.” 

Most of the formal proceedings center on 
an examination of the debtor to find out what 
happened to the assets that should be in 
his possession and where did the money go. 

It is not unusual to find that a summer 
lodge, worth $20,000 or $30,000, has some- 
how changed ownership from a corporation 
to its president with no evidence of money 
having changed hands. Such transfers can 
involve almost any kind of valuable asset— 
stocks, bonds, a pleasure boat, real estate, 
machinery, equipment. 

There are also instances of personal I.0.U.'s 
disappearing from the files and of incoming 
checks being diverted to personal accounts. 

The skilled attorney who specializes in 
bankruptcy often earns his reputation on his 
ability to examine debtors and bring to light 
such unauthorized transactions, 

And the line that separates criminal from 
non-criminal activity in this area is often 
a thin one, hinging on the words “knowing 
and fraudulently.” 

In most bankruptcy cases, the criminal as- 
pects are rarely explored and even less fre- 
quently pursued, Those involved in the pro- 
ceedings are content with the discovery and 
recovery of missing assets. The question of 
whether they were knowingly and fraudu- 
lently transferred in the first instance is gen- 
erally ignored. 

Federal law provides for a fine of $5,000 
and five years in prison as a maximum pen- 
alty for anyone convicted of knowingly and 
fraudulently concealing property, making a 
false oath, mutilating records or falsifying 
documents, among other similar acts in a 
bankruptcy proceeding. 

The Administrative Office of the Bank- 
ruptcy Division receives about 100 complaints 
a year in connection with questionable prac- 
tices, unethical activities on the part of at- 
torneys and suspect occurrences. 

Royal E. Jackson, chief of the Bankruptcy 
Division, says all complaints are investigated 
and corrective action taken where necessary. 
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“We are strictly an administrative body,” 
he adds, and we have no right to go beyond 
administration unless criminality is in- 
volved.” 

“All of us,” Jackson said, “must bend over 
backwards to do everything possible to see 
that it is clean and wholesome and carries 
out the intent of Congress.” 

Bankruptcy: A NONPROFIT INSTITUTE STUDIES 
THE PROFITS PICTURE 


(By Robert P. Kalter) 


Changes in the method and manner of 
dealing with bankruptcy are in the offing. 

How sweeping these changes will be hinges 
on a number of separate efforts which are 
currently underway, and the willingness of 
Congress to face up to the problem and act 
to solve it. 

Of the various projects in progress, the 
one which has created the greatest stir is a 
comprehensive, in-depth study of the en- 
tire bankruptcy system by the nonprofit 
Brookings Institution. 

The study was launched late in 1965 with 
the blessings of the Judicial Conference of 
the United States and a $314,000 grant from 
the Ford Foundation. 

Its findings are expected to be published 
later this year. 

The project is headed by David T. Stanley, 
who was born and raised in Essex County, is 
a graduate of Princeton University and is a 
specialist in public administration research. 
Staff members include four university pro- 
fessors and Miss Marjorie Girth, an attorney 
who specialized in bankruptcy cases in New 
Jersey. 

MANY QUESTIONS 

The study seeks to find answers to a num- 
ber of questions that strike at the very 
heart of the bankruptcy system. 

As outlined by Stanley, these are some of 
the questions the project hopes to answer: 

What would be the principal elements in 
an ideal system for dealing with insolvency 
in American society? 

What are the major reasons why total 
bankruptcies are increasing at a rate that 
outrun the rate of increase in gross national 
product or the rate of increase in population? 

Why is the rate of increase in business 
bankruptcies so small? 

What deficiencies are there in systems that 
are supposed to warn creditors of impending 
difficulties? 

How much control do creditors really have 
over business liquidations? And how appro- 
priate is this degree of control? 

Why are some individuals going into bank- 
ruptcy court and paying off their debts 100 
cents on the dollar, others 60 or 70 cents, and 
others 4 or 5 cents? 

What are the central trends, if any, in the 
complexes of state law, local custom, atti- 
tudes of the attorneys, and economic pres- 
sures that result in some of the variations 
that exist from one area to another? Are 
they reasonable or are they unjust. 

Can something more be done to reduce op- 
portunities for “scam” operations and other 
fraudulent aspects of bankruptcy? Should 
new or strengthened means of audit, en- 
forcement, inspection or investigation be 
proposed? 

If the present systems for dealing with in- 
solvency are actually injurious to any of the 
parties, who is being hurt and how much? 
Debtors? Creditors? Taxpayers? Lawyers? 
And what to do about it? 

Should bankruptcy continue to be admin- 
istered by the federal courts? 

Through public opinion samplings, visits 
to bankruptcy courts, examination of files 
of bankruptcy cases, interviews with bank- 
ruptcy attorneys and individuals who went 
through the bankruptcy process, Stanley 
hopes the study will produce meaningful an- 
swers to the questions. 

The answers, in turn, will provide an in- 
formed basis for improving the system. 
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Stanley emphasizes that the study is not 
intended to be “a clause-by-clause analysis of 
the legal pluses and minuses of the bank- 
ruptcy laws.” 

ON PROCEDURES 

“Our focus,” he said, “is on the institu- 
tions and procedures and, to a considerable 
degree, on the people involved in bank- 
ruptcy. We are concerned with how a per- 
son or a business gets to the point of being 
unable to meet obligations as they mature. 
We are concerned with the many types of 
collection efforts that stop short of formal 
legal action. 

“And then when matters do have to go to 
the courts, we are interested in the enor- 
mous variety of state laws that concern 
credit, collections and insolvency.” 

Stanley said the project is “concentrating 
mainly on the federal courts of bankruptcy” 
in eight widely differing areas of the coun- 
try. New Jersey is not among the areas to 
be studied, although Stanley feels that in- 
formation gathered in similar jurisdictions 
will be applicable. 

The facts and judgments collected by 
those conducting the study are presently 
being fed into a giant computer at the 
Brookings Institution offices in Washington. 

The data will serve as “raw material for 
analysis,” Stanley said, “and we shall try to 
pull out of them the meanings and trends 
that call for remedial action.” 


SEPARATE COURT 


In the meantime, Sen. Quentin N. Bur- 
dick (D-N.D.), who has been active in the 
area of bankruptcy legislation, is seeking 
support in Congress for his proposal to cre- 
ate a separate bankruptcy court, ending the 
present tie-in with the district courts. 

The has the approval of the 
bankruptcy referees and almost all of the 
attorneys who specialize in bankruptcy 
cases. They feel it will end confusion which 
frequently results under the present arrange- 
ment, as well as enhance the dignity of bank- 
ruptcy court and improve its image with the 
public. 

They are also in favor of 12-year appoint- 
ments for referees, instead of the present 
six-year terms on grounds that few referees 
are bankruptcy specialists and that it takes 
several years to acquire expertise in the 
field. 

The referees and attorneys also cite the 
need for the creation of a separate bank- 
ruptey appeal court. They point out that 
few appellate judges have a background in 
bankruptcy cases and that decisions fre- 
quently confuse, rather than clarify issues 
of a highly technical nature. 

In any event, a special committee is now 
at work rewriting the rules that govern 
bankruptcy cases. The difficult project is 
headed by retired Federal District Court 
Judge Philip Forman of Trenton. 

Attorneys point out that changes in rules 
can frequently lead to broad changes in 
courtroom procedures and they are anxiously 
awaiting the issuance of the new orders. 

GROWING NEED 

There is, meanwhile, a growing awareness 
among attorneys and some members of Con- 
gress of the need for a completely new Bank- 
ruptcy Act to replace the much-revised stat- 
ute which has been on the books since 1898. 

“I don’t see how Congress can put this im- 
portant task off much longer,” one court of- 
ficial said, and he indicated that the Brook- 
ings Institution findings, once published, 
could supply the motivation necessary to 
speed work on new bankruptcy legislation. 

Within the bankruptcy establishment, 
there is general agreement that improve- 
ments have been made in the past 10 years 
through tighter administrative checks and 
balances and the appointments of “a new 
breed of younger, more dedicated referees.” 
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Referee Asa S. Herzog of New York summed 
it up this way: 

“Bankruptcy practice is not as good as we 
would like it, nor as terrible as some 
paint it.” 

Others point out that the assessment 
holds true only in relation to how well the 
system is carrying out the intent of Con- 
gress as expressed in the Bankruptcy Act. 

They claim the present law is outmoded 
and that the machinery created by it is 
costly, inefficient and fails to meet the needs 
of modern society and a credit-oriented 
economy. 


A Proclamation 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 30, 1968 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
weeks which have followed the death of 
Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., we have 
heard many eloquent statements con- 
cerning the man and his goal for a free 
America. A positive step toward that 
goal has been taken—I am speaking 
specifically here of the passage of the 
civil rights bill. But we have yet to de- 
fine what it is we must do to commem- 
orate the man and to promulgate his 
dream. 


The citizens of Berkeley, Calif., acting 
through their city council, have issued 
a proclamation dedicating themselves to 
the fulfillment of Dr. Martin Luther 
King’s goal. They define the goal gen- 
erally “that every human being, every- 
where, will be treated in all respects as 
a human being created in the image of 
God.” But further than this genera] def- 
inition, they have defined the goal in 
terms of housing, education, employ- 
ment, labor unions, government, and 
law enforcement. 

The proclamation could serve as a 
model for all who seek a route toward 
equality, for all who would know what it 
is that our Negro citizens are striving 
for, and for all who profess to be men of 
good will. 

Mr. Speaker, it is with pride in my 
city that I now insert the proclamation 
of the city council of the city of Berke- 
ley, Calif., in the Recor, at this point: 
PROCLAMATION OF THE CITY COUNCIL OF THE 

CITY or BERKELEY 

All decent people of the world have been 
plunged into deep sorrow over the senseless 
assassination of the Reverend Dr. Martin 
Luther King, Jr., Nobel Laureate of Peace. 

In the midst of our mourning, but in rec- 
ognition of Dr. King’s exemplary courage, 
commitment and aims, the citizens of Berke- 
ley resolve that he shall not have died in 
vain. We too have a dream, and we dedicate 
ourselves as a living, continuing memorial to 
the earliest accomplishment of these, some 
of his goals: 

That every human being, everywhere, will 
be treated in all respects as a human being 
who has been created in the image of God; 
that more specifically: 

HOUSING 

Each citizen, be he real property owner, 
real property broker, financier, agent or un- 
involved observer, will move affirmatively 
and aggressively to make available decent 
housing to every person wishing it and hav- 
ing the financial means to acquire it, no 
matter where it may be located. 
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EDUCATION 


Each educator in every echelon, in con- 
sultation with his conscience, must proceed 
on the assumption that every child can 
learn and wants to learn; each educator will 
rededicate himself to helping students suc- 
ceed; he will not be satisfied to accept failure 
or low achievement in our schools, and will 
adopt as his personal creed, “If the student 
has not learned the teacher has not taught 
effectively.” 

Each parent, in consultation with his con- 
science, will devote his energies and re- 
sources to helping his child develop his full- 
est potential, with a respect for other human 
beings, and will actively work toward correct- 
ing our societal injustices. 

Each child, in consultation with his con- 
science, will diligently cooperate with his 
parents and teachers to learn, and to de- 
velop skills, attitudes and moral values that 
will help us live together. 

EMPLOYMENT 

Each employer will reassess his policies and 
practices and even at financial sacrifice, and 
regardless of the opinions of others, posi- 
tively and aggressively provide meaningful 
employment and training opportunities to as 
many disadvantaged people as possible. 

Every unemployed person, regardless of 
any fears, prejudices or misgivings, will dili- 
gently apply for and seek to perform in any 
available employment opportunity. 


LABOR UNIONS 


Each labor union will review its policies 
and practices, written, unwritten and under- 
stood, and make whatever changes are 
necessary to enable every desiring artisan, 

tive of his race, creed or color, to be 
included in its membership, and each union 
will provide apprenticeship and other train- 
ing programs for minority persons desirous 
of entry. 
GOVERNMENT 

In every governmental subdivision there 
shall be fair representation based upon 
population and racial composition. Every 
citizen will register and vote in every elec- 
tion for the person or proposition of his 
choice. 

PUBLIC SERVANTS 

Each public servant must e his 
duties fairly with respect to all citizens re- 
gardless of their race, religion, national ori- 
gin or economic status. 


LAW ENFORCEMENT 


Each citizen will respect the law and seek 
change in the law only by constitutional 
means. 

Each law enforcement officer will treat 
every individual suspected of committing a 
public offense in the same manner irrespec- 
tive of his race, religion, dress, economic 
status or opinions. 

May the Reverend Dr. Martin Luther King, 
Jr., rest in peace. 

Wallace J. S. Johnson, Mayor; Wilmont 
Sweeney, Vice Mayor; William T. 
Brown; John K. DeBonis; Ronald V. 
Dellums; Daniel Dewey; Mrs. Margaret 
S. Gordon; Mrs. Bernice Hubbard 
May; John Swingle. 


Unveiling of the Father Marquette Stamp 
HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 30, 1968 


Mr. ZABLOCKTI. Mr. Speaker, on April 
19, the Post Office Department unveiled 
the design of the new 6-cent commemo- 
rative stamp honoring Father Jacques 
Marquette, famous French priest-ex- 
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plorer, at Marquette University in Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

It was my privilege to be present on 
that occasion and to participate as a 
member of the Father Marquette Ter- 
centenary Commission, established by 
Congress last year to help commemorate 
the 300th anniversary of Father Mar- 
quette’s explorations in what is now the 
United States. 

The Commission is deeply grateful to 
the Post Office Department for its co- 
operation in issuing this postage stamp 
in conjunction with the tercentenary 
observance. 

The stamp also represents the active 
interest of more than 50 Senators and 
Congressmen from Midwestern States 
who wrote the Postmaster General peti- 
tioning for a Father Marquette com- 
memorative stamp. This expression of 
congressional opinion was yet another 
indication of the wide interest and par- 
ticipation which thus far has character- 
ized observances of the Father Marquette 
Tercentenary. 

Among the speakers at the stamp un- 
veiling were the president of Marquette 
University, the Very Reverend John P. 
Raynor, S.J., and the Chairman of the 
Marquette Tercentenary Commission, 
Mr. James C. Windham, who is president 
of the Pabst Brewing Co. 

It was my pleasure to introduce the 
chief speaker of the evening, Mr. Law- 
rence S. Lewin, administrative assistant 
to Postmaster General Lawrence F. 
O’Brien. In order to acquaint my col- 
leagues more fully with the Marquette 
stamp and tercentenary celebration, I 
am inserting in the Recor at this point 
the remarks of Father Raynor, Mr. 
Windham, and Mr. Lewin: 

REMARKS BY VERY REV. JOHN P. RAYNOR, S.J., 
PRESIDENT, MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY 

This is a particularly exciting evening for 

Marquette. We are very pleased to have you 
here, Not only are we the host for the open- 
ing session of the Pere Marquette Tercenten- 
ary Symposium; but, as you know by now, 
we have also been chosen as the site for the 
unveiling of the design for the Pere Mar- 
quette Commemorative Stamp. We are grate- 
ful to the many individuals who made this 
possible and partcularly to you, Co: 
Zablocki, and you Mr. Lewin, for this distinct 
honor. The University’s stock in trade is 
ideas; we are grateful to Congressman 
Zablocki for conceiving the idea behind this 
Symposium and for giving our University the 
opportunity to participate in such an excit- 
ing and meaningful program. 

In a few moments we will officially open 
the three-day Symposium, “The Contribu- 
tion of Religion to the Life of Man in So- 
ciety.” During the next two days, when the 
meetings move to the Johnson Foundation’s 
beautiful Wingspread Conference Center, 
you will have an opportunity to explore this 
very important contribution. We trust the 
Symposium will provide a fruitful exchange 
of ideas on modern society’s vast complexi- 
ties. 

At Marquette, named after Father Mar- 
quette and dedicated to Jesuit and Catholic 
philosophy of education, we are ever aware 
of man’s struggle to make a significant con- 
tribution, to shape culture, especially in an 
urban society. We are mindful of the great 
need to create a dynamic understanding of 
man’s relationship to his God, and the need 
to help individuals apply this understanding 
to everyday life. The topics you will be dis- 
cussing, ranging from religion and a sane 
society to the impact of religion on political 
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judgments, are appropriate ones with which 
to be concerned in an age which may well 
be recognized by Twenty-first Century 
scholars as one in which awakened moral re- 
sponsibility and renewed concern for man’s 
relationship to man, and behind this his re- 
lationship to God, did much to dispel mis- 
understanding, mistrust and fear, and crea- 
tively improve society and culture. 

This evening Dr. Sittler will set the tone 
for the Symposium as he explores the mean- 
ing of human life, of what America has done 
historically to develop its religious heritage, 
and what seems to be the religious future 
of the United States. It promises to be a very 
stimulating evening. 

On behalf of our co-sponsor, the Johnson 
Foundation and the National Pere Marquette 
Tercentenary Commission, let me again wel- 
come you to the opening of the Symposium. 
I know the next few days will be enjoyable 
and profitable for all of us. 

We welcome you, and we hope and trust 
that your deliberations will lead to a deeper 
understanding and better grasp of how re- 
ligion is a viable force in life—in personal 
growth, in cultural and social significance 
and betterment. 


REMARKS BY JAMES C. WINDHAM 


As Chairman of the National Father Mar- 
quette Tercentenary Commission, I want to 
express the Commission’s appreciation and 
gratitude for your attendance here tonight. 
I also want to thank Father Raynor and 
Marquette University for hosting the sympo- 
sium and the stamp unveiling. 

The five year Marquette celebration honors 
a great man—a man who dedicated his life 
to God, to teaching and to opening new fron- 
tiers. 

It is most proper and fitting that these 
two events, the stamp unveiling and the 
symposium—part of the 300th anniversary 
celebration of Father Marquette’s advent to 
our great country—are taking place here at 
the university named for this most revered 
Jesuit, 

We are pleased to have with us this eve- 
ning Mr. Eliot Fitch, chairman of the State 
of Wisconsin Marquette Commission and 
chairman of Marquette’s Board of Regents, 
and Congressman Zablocki, Vice Chairman of 
the National Commission. Without Congress- 
man Zablocki’s help and guidance, there 
would be no stamp unveiling or symposium 
tonight. 

REMARKS OF LAWRENCE S. LEWIN, ADMINIS- 

TRATIVE ASSISTANT TO THE POSTMASTER 

GENERAL 


It is a pleasure to be with you this eve- 
ning as we honor a man whose name is per- 
petuated by Marquette University. 

The Father Jacques Marquette commemo- 
rative postage stamp is being issued on the 
300th anniversary of his arrival in what is 
now the United States. I want to congrat- 
ulate the Marquette Tercentenary Commis- 
sion for the elaborate observance it has plan- 
ned over the next several years. 

In selecting Milwaukee for this stamp de- 
sign unveiling ceremony, the Post Office De- 
partment is indebted to your very able Con- 
gressman, Clement J. Zablocki for apprising 
us of the strong historical connection be- 
tween your city and Father Marquette. 

Historians are in general agreement that 
Father Marquette and two companions were 
the first known Europeans to visit the site of 
Milwaukee. And, of course, it is here where his 
bones repose. 

To the schoolboy, Father Marquette is 
best remembered for his trip down the Mis- 
sissippi with Louis Joliet in 1673. A more 
careful scrutiny of his career induces an- 
other impact. Father Marquette was also a 
most effective real estate promoter. In his 
journal, which was published in Paris in 
1681, Father Marquette was the first person 
to give the French a firsthand account of this 
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part of the world. His account of a bountiful 
nature here in no small measure served to 
attract hunters and trappers and traders— 
and finally, civilization—to this part of the 
country. 

Stamp collectors—and there may be some 
present this evening—are aware that we have 
previously issued a Father Marquette 
stamp. That was back in 1898, in the early 
days of commemorative stamps. I mention 
this old stamp with a purpose in mind. 
Stamp collectors are very sharp-eyed critics 
of our stamps. If we deviate one iota from 
historical accuracy in a stamp design, we 
are told about it in no uncertain terms. 

The 1898 Father Marquette stamp shows. 
Indians in his canoe. Our 1968 Marquette 
stamp shows Europeans. So the question 
arises, who paddled him down the Mississip- 
pi? Redman or white man? The evidence is 
that the Indians did not belong in the canoe. 

Then there is the matter of a beard. Did 
Father Marquette wear a beard or was he 
clean-shaven? The statue of Marquette in 
Statuary Hall in the capitol, in Washington, 
a statue seen by hundreds of thousands of 
visitors, depicts him with a beard. So do 
various paintings. Our postage stamp shows 
him beardless. There is no record that our 
research people have been able to uncover 
that Father Marquette wore a beard and 
there is evidence that when he was in France 
he did not have a beard. 

So we are standing by our guns that a 
beardless Father Marquette was paddled 
down the river by Europeans, not Indians. 

This attractive postage stamp was designed 
by Stanley W. Galli, a California artist. One 
hundred and twenty million stamps will be 
printed by the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing, of the Treasury Department, It will 
be issued September 20 at Sault Ste. Marie, 
Michigan, where 300 years ago Father Mar- 
quette founded the oldest permanent settle- 
ment in that State. I hope that issuance of 
this stamp will serve to remind the Nation of 
the good works of this noble man. 


President Johnson Launches Urban 
Institute 


HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 30, 1968 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, last Friday 
President Johnson announced what may 
be a historic step in the life of America’s 
cities—establishment of the Urban In- 
stitute. The President referred to the In- 
stitute, a private organization, as “some- 
thing America has needed and wanted 
for a long time.” He said: 

It will promise to give us the power 
through knowledge to help solve the problem 
that weighs heavily on the hearts and minds 
of all of us—the problem of the American 
city and its people. 


The Urban Institute will serve as a 
focal point in developing the foundation 
of knowledge which will enable us to 
eventually solve the challenge of Amer- 
ica’s cities. 

The Board of Trustees of the Institute 
contains the names of several distin- 
guished Americans. Among them are 
Arjay Miller, of the Ford Motor Co.; 
Edgar Kaiser, of Kaiser Industries, Inc.; 
Robert S. McNamara, Whitney M. 
Young, Jr., to mention just a few. The 
establishment of the Urban Institute is 
a hopeful sign for America’s cities. 
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I insert in the Recorp the remarks ef 
the President and a document describing 
the new Urban Institute: 


TEXT OF THE REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT AT 
THE MEETING WITH THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
OF THE URBAN INSTITUTE 
Iam happy to welcome you to the Cabinet 

Room. 

This is an exciting day for the Nation and 
for me. 

You have launched something America has 
needed and wanted for a long time. It is a 
new Urban Institute. It will promise to give 
us the power through knowledge to help 
solve the problem that weighs heavily on the 
hearts and minds of all of us—the problem 
of the American city and its people. 

You will not lay a single brick or build a 
single house. But the work the Institute will 
do—the studies and the evaluations and the 
free and searching inquiries—will build the 
strongest foundation upon which we can re- 
new our cities and transform the lives of 
people. 

We know today only how much we do not 
know about the cities: 

Data to inform our decisions is weak or 
missing. 

Urban research is splintered and frag- 
mented. 

Relationships between jobs and housing 
and income and education are unclear. 

The Urban Institute is an important re- 
sponse to this “knowledge gap.” It will fill a 
real need by bridging the gulf between the 
lonely scholar in search of truth and the 
decision-maker in search of progress through 
effective programs; bringing together all the 
disciplines needed—not only scientists and 
administrators, but economists, planners, 
and architects. And it will get them to work 
together—in cities, and on the problems of 
cities; taking a comprehensive view of urban 
life and seeking to understand the forces that 
produce decay as well as growth. 

You know better than most that there are 
no overnight remedies to the problems that 
formed and hardened decades ago. 

But we are moving—and you will help dis- 
pel the darkness that remains. Some day the 
light will shine. Of that I am sure. The work 
of this Institute can help speed the coming 
of that day. 

As you begin your venture, let me offer 
these suggestions: 

Your research must be of the highest 
quality but also of the greatest practica- 
bility. 

Your staff must not only think hard about 
the city, but work amidst the pressure and 
conflicting forces of life in the city. 

Your work must be to distinguish the 
long range from the temporary, the real from 
the illusory. 

Above all, the Institute must operate in a 
climate of intellectual freedom and organi- 
zational independence. The search for truth 
must be uncompromising, unhindered by 
partisan coloration or blocked by conven- 
tional wisdom, 

I wish this Institute had been established 
a decade ago so that we would now be reap- 
ing its results. But now you have begun it, 
and it will serve us in the years ahead. It is 
a sound investment in the future of our 
land. 

The Institute was shaped and molded by 
good men like Kermit Gordon, McGeorge 
Bundy, Irwin Miller, Arjay Miller, Richard 
Neustadt, Cyrus Vance and Robert McNa- 
mara. They worked not as Democrats or Re- 
publicans—but as Americans. 

I know the Institute will get off to a fast 
start because you have made a wise and ex- 
cellent choice for its first President. Your 
selection of William Gorham, one of the 
ablest young men in public service during 
the last eight years, pleases me. 

The Institute is now launched and chris- 
tened, and I wish you good luck and God- 
speed in your journey ahead. 
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PROSPECTUS FOR THE URBAN INSTITUTE 


In his March 14, 1967 Message on Urban 
and Rural Poverty, President Johnson called 
for the establishment of a research institute 
to help find solutions to the problems and 
concerns of our cities. 

In December, President Johnson asked 
seven distinguished citizens to draft a char- 
ter for the Institute, incorporate it as a pri- 
vate non-profit corporation, select a Board of 
Trustees and recommend a president for the 
Institute. This panel of incorporators in- 
cluded J. Irwin Miller, Chairman of Cummins 
Engine Company who chaired the group; Mc- 
George Bundy, President of the Ford Founda- 
tion; Kermit Gordon, President of the Brook- 
ings Institution; Robert S. McNamara, for- 
merly Secretary of Defense and now Presi- 
dent of the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development; Arjay Miller, 
Vice Chairman, the Ford Motor Company; 
Richard E. Neustadt, Director of the Kennedy 
Institute of Politics, Harvard University; and 
Cyrus Vance, formerly Deputy Secretary of 
Defense and currently a New York attorney. 

The Incorporators have completed their 
work. The Institute was incorporated in 
Delaware on April 24th, and is ready to begin 
operation. They have elected a 15-member 
Board of Trustees, which held its first busi- 
ness meeting today, before visiting with 
President Johnson in the Cabinet Room. The 
Trustees have elected Mr. Arjay Miller, Vice 
Chairman of the Ford Motor Company, as 
Chairman of The Urban Institute, and Mr. 
William Gorham, former Assistant Secretary 
of HEW, as the Institute's first President and 
Chief Executive Officer. Mr. Gorham served 
with the Rand Corporation, and as Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of Defense. He brings to 
the Institute a demonstrated capacity for 
leadership and creativity in analyzing com- 
plex public problems. 


THE CRISIS OF THE CITIES 


Cities face two critical sets of problems. 
First, the problems resulting from growth it- 
self. The rapid increase in concentration of 
people has brought air pollution, noise, water 
pollution, traffic congestion which deteriorate 
the quality of urban life. 

But these problems are overshadowed by 
the more desperate human problems of the 
urban poor. As affluent and middle-income 
people have moved to the suburbs, the poor 
have crowded into center cities. Much of the 
central city population is poorly educated, 
miserably housed, inadequately served by 
health and recreational facilities, underem- 
ployed, alienated and without hope. High 
crime rates and rioting are symptoms of the 
bitterness and alienation of the urban poor. 

As a Nation we must mobilize our best in- 
tellectual resources to attack the problems 
of the city, to evaluate the effectiveness of 
alternative courses of action and to develop 
workable solutions. The Urban Institute is 
being created to focus that effort on our 
highest priority social problem—the cities. 

The Urban Institute will study the prob- 
lems common to cities and the ways in which 
they can be solved; work with individual 
cities, studying their particular problems, 
developing strategies for action and provid- 
ing technical assistance in carrying out such 
strategies; provide continuing independent 
evaluation of Federal, State, local and pri- 
vate programs aimed at meeting urban prob- 
lems; provide a center of knowledge about 
city problems, action programs, experiments 
and effective solutions to city problems. 


THOROUGH AND CONTINUING STUDIES OF URBAN 
PROBLEMS 

Commissions and special task forces often 
help mobilize existing knowledge about par- 
ticular problems, but go out of existence too 
soon to carry out in-depth studies. 

The Urban Institute will have a perma- 
nent existence. It will be able to mobilize 
high-quality talent for thorough and con- 
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tinuing studies of the problems confronting 
cities—unemployment and underemploy- 
ment, poor education, substandard housing, 
congestion and isolation of the urban ghetto. 
It will be able to study the interrelation of 
these problems and work out strategies for 
attacking them. It will be able to study the 
implications of alternative employment pol- 
icies for housing and transportation or the 
impact of alternative housing policies on 
education needs. 


ASSISTANCE TO PARTICULAR CITIES 


The Institute will work in and with in- 
dividual cities, bringing together a variety 
of talents to help them in solving their prob- 
lems, It is expected that the Institute will 
establish cooperative centers in a number of 
cities where Institute staff can assist city 
Officials in attacking local problems. This 
relationship should have a triple pay off: 
solutions for particular local problems (e.g., 
how to get maximum benefit from local 
school facilities in meeting the recreation 
and education needs of a whole neighbor- 
hood), development of experienced teams of 
analysts who will continue to assist city of- 
ficials, and knowledge that can be applied 
fruitfully in other cities. 


EVALUATION 


In response to urban blight and human 
misery, the Nation has launched more than 
60 Federal programs spending about $22 bil- 
lion annually. Many of these programs are 
attempts to find and test new effective solu- 
tions to persistent problems. Learning from 
these programs requires mechanisms either 
within or outside government for measur- 
ing their effectiveness, 

The Urban Institute will undertake evalua- 
tion of major programs—Federal, local and 
private. For example the Institute might 
assist the Federal Government and local 
model cities agencies in evaluating and com- 
paring experiments in upgrading slum 
neighborhoods through the efforts of the 
residents themselves: What are the critical 
elements that contributed to success in one 
neighborhood and failure in another? How 
can we stimulate repetition of successful self- 
help experiments in other neighborhoods and 
other cities? 


A CENTER OF KNOWLEDGE AND EXPERIENCE 


Finally, The Urban Institute will assemble 
and make available knowledge about city 
problems, action programs, experiments, and 
urban studies of such problems. A number of 
promising centers for urban study have been 
established in recent years, many by uni- 
versities or private charitable groups. There 
is mutual benefit to be gained by supple- 
menting these individual efforts with a large 
national institute capable of pulling to- 
gether the bits and pieces of research on 
urban problems being carried on throughout 
the country and relating them to policy for- 
mulation both at the rederal and local levels. 
For example, the Institute would synthesize 
from various local studies what we have 
learned about effective techniques for teach- 
ing underprivileged children in blighted city 
neighborhoods and make these findings avail- 
able to all cities. 

The Institute is not a substitute for action 
programs. Programs for better jobs, educa- 
tion, housing, and health are underway and 
must go forward. What the Institute can 
provide is a continuing independent resource 
for evaluating such programs so that public 
and private money can be translated more 
effectively into results. In the long run the 
Institute will provide a better basis for ac- 
tion programs through in-depth study of 
basic urban problems and research and eval- 
uation of Federal, local, and private pro- 
grams aimed at meeting the problems, 

The Institute will provide (1) a unique con- 
centration of high calibre professional 
talent—scientists, administrators, econo- 
mists, city planners, operations analysts, 
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architects, engineers—devoted to real and 
immediate decisions and actions; (2) a con- 
tinuity of study which encourages progress 
by building on the results of previous ana- 
lysts; and (3) a detachment from program 
responsibility which encourages objective 
analysis and study of existing government 
policy. 

The new Institute will be supported by 
contracts and grants with several Federal 
Agencies, including the Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Department 
of Labor, Office of Economic Opportunity, 
Department of Transportation, and Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The level of support will 
be about $5 million for the first year, with 
growth expected to be $10-$15 million per 
year as the Institute develops. This will in- 
clude support from private foundations. In 
addition, early in the life of the Institute, 
individual cities, and perhaps States as well, 
may contract for certain services or studies 
meeting the mutual needs of the Institute 
and the cities or States. 

The headquarters of The Urban Institute 
will be in Washington; city Urban Institute 
centers staffed jointly by the Institute and 
local agencies will be established in a number 
of cities over the next several years. 

Members of the Board of Trustees of the 
Institute were elected by the seven-member 
panel of Incorporators. They are: 

Arjay Miller, Chairman; Vice Chairman, 
The Ford Motor Company. 

William Gorham, President of The Urban 
Institute, 

William C. Friday, President, University of 
North Carolina. 

Eugene G. Fubini, Vice President, Inter- 
national Business Machines, Inc. 

William H. Hastie, Judge, U.S. Court of 
Appeals for the 3rd Circuit. 

Edgar F. Kaiser, Chairman, Kaiser Indus- 
tries, Inc. 

Edward H. Levi, President, The University 
of Chicago. 

Bayless A. Manning, Dean, Stanford Uni- 
versity School of Law. 

Stanley Marcus, President, Neiman-Marcus. 

Robert S. McNamara, President, The World 
Bank. 

J. Irwin Miller, Chairman, Cummins En- 
gine Company, Inc. 

Charles L. Schultze, Senior Fellow, The 
Brookings Institution. 

Leon H. Sullivan, Chairman, Opportunities 
Industrialization Center, Philadelphia. 

Cyrus R. Vance, Partner, Law firm of Simp- 
son, Thacher and Bartlett, New York. 

Whitney M. Young, Jr., Executive Director, 
National Urban League. 


National Taco Week 


HON. HENRY B. GONZALEZ 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 30, 1968 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, the 
mark of our country is diversity. We are 
a people derived from many lands, and a 
people of many languages. Our every city 
is filled with distinctive customs and 
architectures and foods which trace back 
to every continent. Taken all together, 
our vast diversity forms into a single 
culture that is peculiarly American. 

Our country has grown less parochial 
and more cosmopolitan as time has 
passed. We have come more and more to 
value and cherish the diversity of our 
land and people. So it is that we seek to 
preserve distinct landmarks and distinct 
heritages, and we seek to make ourselves 
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more appreciative of the values they 
represent. New Orleans has its Preserva- 
tion Hall, symbol of Dixieland and jazz 
music; New England has its Yankee 
traditions, Mystic has its whalers, and 
Williamsburg its colonial restoration. 
There are festivities of every nationality 
in towns large and small, ranging from 
wurst fests in Texas to Indian festivals 
in the Northwest. 

Time was when Mexican food was 
cooked by cowboys and others who per- 
haps turned to it out of necessity, but 
stayed with it because they liked it. Like 
the frontiersmen of the past, Americans 
more and more have been discovering 
the unique and fascinating taste that is 
Mexican food. 

Today marks the beginning of Taco 
Week, proclaimed by a small group in 
San Antonio, but which is celebrated by 
all lovers of Mexican food. The taco is a 
key ingredient of a fine Mexican meal, 
and is a meal in itself. Most of my col- 
leagues have know the glories of a corn 
tortilla, but have yet to taste what hap- 
pens to that self-same tortilla when it is 
properly cooked, filled, and molded into 
a taco. Now a taco can be made in many 
ways, but it must be made from a tortilla, 
be it corn or flour, be it big or little. A 
taco is the highest form of a tortilla. 

Now it is not easy to find a good tor- 
tilla or a good taco, just as it is not easy 
to find a place that can cook southern 
fried chicken properly, or a restaurant 
that can serve up good fried catfish. But 
I would urge my colleagues to come to 
San Antonio, and there discover the true 
delights of Mexican food which pleases 
the most jaded of palates and appeals to 
hardest bitten epicures. 

Mr. Speaker, I have had the pleasure 
of serving Mexican food to my col- 
leagues. I have had the joy of helping 
others discover epicurean delights they 
never dreamed of finding before. Many 
a tired palate has been restored to vigor 
and joy by the discovery of the taco. 

It is said that in the days when the 
San Antonio River was in the wilderness, 
it was visited by an old Yanaguana In- 
dian; when he drank the sweet waters 
of that stream the proclamation issued 
forth: “He who drinks once of the clear 
water of the San Antonio River will al- 
ways return.” More and more, as Ameri- 
cans discover in their midst the exist- 
ence of fine Mexican food, they become 
aficionados, and constantly return to 
taste and be filled. So it is appropriate, 
Mr. Speaker, that this day, and this 
* should be observed in honor of the 

0. 

I herewith offer the release made by 
the National Taco Week Council as an 
example of the awakening awareness of 
this subject: 

[From the National Taco Week Council, 

San Antonio, Tex.] 
HOORAY FOR THE HEMIS-FaIR Crry—VIvA 
San ANTONIO 

At last the Mexican Food Industry of 
America will receive some of the recognition 
it so richly deserves, not only here but 
throughout this great state and nation, This 
special recognition was an idea born within 
the minds of a group of young civic leaders 
in the year of 1965. These citizens are mem- 
bers of a nonprofit, nonpolitical civic group 
known as the San Antonio Social Civic Or- 
ganization (SASCO), that promotes the ad- 
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vancement of Latin American history and 
cultures here. 

This year making their mark in destiny 
while celebrating their 10th Anniversary (by 
their continued social, civic and charitable 
endeavors), SASCO, in cooperation with the 
Mexican Food Institute, will sponsor Na- 
tional Taco Week throughout the United 
States and foreign countries. An activity de- 
picting SASCO in action was the “World’s 
Largest Tamale” sent to the most distin- 
guished John F. Kennedy, President of the 
United States, on his forty-fourth birthday, 
with international news coverage. The ta- 
male caused even further interest, when 
upon its delivery became lost at the White 
House Kitchens. President Kennedy person- 
ally wrote a letter, expressing his thanks. 

The President of the United States, Lyn- 
don B. Johnson, in a message to the Presi- 
dent of San Antonio’s HemisFair 1968, said: 
“Our history has been enriched by the cul- 
ture from the other lands in this hemi- 
sphere. It is fitting, then, that HemisFair 
1968 should be located in San Antonio. The 
roots of Latin-American history and culture 
go deep here.” The Honorable John B. Con- 
nally, Governor of the State of Texas, in 
April 1967, said: “We must create here a 
bilingual society.” Mr. Cecil Eden, in the na- 
tional Dodge News Magazine, said: “San An- 
tonio has always been the most Texan of 
cities. Someone once said that Texans could 
agree to divide into as many as six different 
states, but everyone would want San An- 
tonio.” An old Yanaguana Indian also said: 
“He who drinks once of the clear water of 
the San Antonio river, will always return.” 

Mexican Food, symbolized in the taco and 
tortilla, is fast becoming one of America’s 
favorite eating habits. In keeping with the 
culture and traditions of the Alamo City 
the taco will again be the object of a state 
and nationwide promotional boost from this 
youthful organization. Thousands of copies 
of this letter are now being prepared to be 
mailed to all business establishments here, 
as well as throughout the state and nation. 

The council set forth to designate the 
week of April 28 through May 4, 1968, as 
National Taco Week. On May 3rd of every 
year National Taco Day will be observed, 
in honor of the birth date of a great Texan 
and American, the Honorable Henry B. Gon- 
zalez, Congressman of Bexar County and San 
Antonio. The highlight of National Taco Day 
will come on the night of May 3rd, at which 
time a celebration will honor the birth of a 
new era for the Taco and the Mexican Food 
Industry. San Antonio, gateway to the Re- 
public of Mexico and the 1968 Olympic games, 
is known throughout the world as the orig- 
inator of Mexican food in the United States 
and that is why Texans feel that it is proper 
and fitting that San Antonio be the birth 
place of this annual celebration. An event 
such as this would serve as a fine, worth- 
while tribute for the Mexican food which 
has enriched our heritage. The Honorable W. 
W. McAllister, in his proclamation said: 

“Whereas, San Antonio is known as the 
originator of Mexican Food in the United 
States and 

“Whereas, the San Antonio Social Civic 
Organization is promoting the Mexican Food 
Industry by sponsoring ‘National Taco 
Week’ during the week of April 30 through 
May 7, 1967, and 

“Whereas, the tortilla is the basic ingre- 
dient of the taco, be it made from corn or 
flour, and cooked crisp or soft. From this 
beginning the taco takes many forms and 
variations to make one of the most tasty, 
nutritional and popular foods known in the 
Southwest part of the nation. 

“Now, Therefore, I, W. W. McAllister, 
Mayor of the City of San Antonio, do hereby 
proclaim the week of April 30 through May 
7, 1967, as ‘Taco Week’ in San Antonio, Texas 
in recognition of the contributions made by 
the Mexican Food Industry in promoting the 
taco, which now stands shoulder-to-shoulder 
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with the hamburger and hot dog in pop- 
ularity.” 

United States Senator of Texas, the Hon- 
orable Ralph W. Yarborough, stated in a let- 
ter (1967) that he would eat “lots of Tacos” 
during National Taco Week. 

No finer monument could be given by the 
nation as the acknowledgement of a food 
such as the taco, so much loved and recog- 
nized in this region of the country, than to 
know that it does stand shoulder-to-shoulder 
with the Hamburger or Hot Dog. Other pro- 
motions for the “away from home taco mar- 
ket” will include printed material about the 
history and development of Mexican foods, 
in particular the taco, press kits for news- 
paper food editors and special research on the 
nutritional value of the taco and Mexican 
Food, For example, a University Professor in 
San Antonio went on a taco diet wanting to 
lose eight pounds in two weeks. However, in 
one week he had lost six pounds, two less in 
one week than he had anticipated in two 
weeks. The taco is a full meal in itself, con- 
taining meat, vegetable and corn. 

An idea will remain an idea, if it is not 
put into use. Well, SASCO has an idea and 
they are ready to put that idea into practice. 
The Mexican Food Institute (MFI) needs 
your help and the help of many other people 
with many expenses it will take to see this 
idea go through and also for the great moral 
support only you can give us. The Mexican 
Food Institute is formed by many food and 
civic leaders interested in promoting this 
great idea of SASCO. Membership in the 
MFT will be $4.00 per year, which will include 
a monthly bulletin, receipes, locations of res- 
taurants, musical records and new Mexican 
products on the market, etc. Let SASCO and 
MFI know that you are behind them 100 per- 
cent and make this idea become a reality. 
Memberships should be mailed to National 
Taco Week, c/o P.O. Box 1751, San Antonio, 
Texas 78206. 

The council would like at this moment to 
publicly express its deep and most sincere 
gratitude to the Honorable W. W. McAllister, 
Mayor of the City of San Antonio, for pro- 
claiming Taco week last year. Also, we would 
like to express our thanks to San Antonio 
Councilman Felix Trevino; Miss Katie Fergu- 
son of KSAT-TV; Mr. Manuel Ruiz Ibanez 
of the San Antonio Express-News; Mr. 
Frank Trejo of the San Antonio Light; Mr. 
Martin Rodriguez of the Lone Star Brew- 
ing Company, and many other supporters far 
too numerous to mention, without whose 
whole-hearted support TACO WEEK could 
never have been the success it was. Once 
again, our deepest thanks from SASCO and 
the Mexican Food Institute of America. 

Your assistance is needed and your co- 
operation greatly appreciated. 


[From Terry’s Guide to Mexico, page 112] 
“Como Dices TU”—TorTILLAS 

Tortillas play an important role in Mexi- 
can psychology and have been known to in- 
fluence the course of revolutions. At the 
turn of the century, when the men of 
Juchitan, Oasaco, revolted against the gov- 
ernment of Porfirio Diaz, the uprising was 
effectively shattered without a shot being 
fired. The simple strategy was to arrest and 
jail all the women of Juchitan, thus cutting 
off the supply of Tortillas. 


Insurance Executive Outlines Need for 
Riot Reinsurance Legislation 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 30, 1968 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been concerned for the past year about 
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the growing shortage of property insur- 
ance protection for inner city home- 
owners and businessmen, and about the 
related problem of insurance industry 
solvency in the face of potentially cat- 
astrophic losses due to riot and civil 
commotion. 

Last December, I introduced H.R. 
14263, a bill that anticipated the recom- 
mendations of the President’s National 
Advisory Panel on Insurance in Riot- 
Affected Areas, and the major provisions 
of H.R. 15625, the administration's legis- 
lation based on those recommendations. 

The Housing Subcommittee of your 
Banking and Currency Committee is cur- 
rently considering both these bills, and 
we hope to complete markup on this 
important legislation before the end of 
the week. 

In this connection, I insert at this point 
in the Recorp an address by T. Lawrence 
Jones, president of the American Insur- 
ance Association, entitled, “Riot Losses: 
Challenge to Society and Insurance.” 

In his address, delivered before the 
American Society of Insurance Manage- 
ment in New York on April 25, Mr. Jones 
eloquently outlined the need for legis- 
lation that will assure the availability of 
insurance for inner city property owners 
while protecting the insurance industry 
from potentially catastrophic losses due 
to riot and civil commotion. 

I urge my colleagues to read Mr. Jones’ 
address, and to support the legislation 
of which he speaks when it reaches the 
floor of this body. The address follows: 

Riot LOSSES: CHALLENGE TO SOCIETY 
AND INSURANCE 
(Address by T. Lawrence Jones, president, 

American Insurance Association, at Amer- 

ican Society of Insurance Management, 

Apr. 25, 1968, New York City) 

I am very pleased to have this opportunity 
to discuss with such a good cross-section of 
American business and industry one of the 
greatest challenges that today faces society 
in general and the insurance industry in par- 
ticular. And that, of course, is the problem 
that arises out of civil disturbances and the 
riot losses resulting from them. 

It is not pleasant for any of us to have 
to admit that these are troubled and disturb- 
ing times—but we know they are, 

It is not pleasant to concede that the prob- 
lem of civil disorder is so serious as to threat- 
en the entire fabric of American life—but 
we know it is. 

It is not pleasant to accept the fact that 
these disturbances are a challenge to us all— 
but we know we must. 

Today, the disorders resulting from social 
unrest challenge our institutions, our busi- 
ness and industry and our government. They 
challenge each of us to examine our con- 
cepts of life in the United States—what it is 
and what it should be. Perhaps this is a 
process of a nation finding itself. No such 
process is easy or without its failures, but 
it is obvious to all that the challenges now 
facing us are not going to go away. They 
will have to be met, and none of us can 
shrink from the responsibility. If the chal- 
lenges are not met today, we may find that 
tomorrow they will be so ed as to 
portray the spectre of a nation destroying 
itself, rather than finding itself. 

We could only wish that solutions to the 
problem were few in number and simple in 
application. But we realize that the riots 
and civil disorders which gripped the coun- 
try last summer and again in the last few 
weeks stem from deep-rooted and complex 
causes that have been nurtured over many 
years by social and economic deprivations. 
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Thus, they defy easy solution. The fact re- 
mains that there will be no completely satis- 
factory answer to this major problem until 
the conditions which give rise to civil dis- 
orders are eradicated. 

If anyone doubts that this is a national 
problem, he need only look at the scope and 
depth of the civil disorders. The riot in the 
Watts section of Los Angeles in 1965 surprised 
the American public, but we—public and in- 
surers alike—were still largely unprepared 
for the shock of the riots of 1967. Detroit 
and Newark were the largest, but it must be 
remembered that civil disorders flared in 135 
other United States cities and towns. Seventy 
of them experienced what a Senate Investi- 
gating Committee called “major occur- 
rences,” 

Now, this year, in the aftermath of the 
tragic assassination of one of our greatest 
Americans—Dr, Martin Luther King—vio- 
lence once again has erupted. From San 
Francisco to Boston, from Tacoma to Tampa, 
from the nation’s capital to a quiet college 
community, 125 cities in 29 states have felt 
the lamentable by-product of social change 
and spasms of lawlessness. Part of the story 
is told in grim statistics: . . at least 39 dead 
.. . 3,500 injured . . . 2,600 fires . . . 20,000 
arrests ... thousands homeless. . property 
damage that faces insurance companies with 
claims that may exceed $50 million. 

But statistics can’t do justice to the more 
wounding costs of human misery incurred in 
these disorders, Neither can they show how 
the character of these occurrences has 
changed from that of riots and civil commo- 
tions as we have known them. Nor can they 
accurately project the new potential for de- 
struction—in life and property—that is 
greatly increased and possibly catastrophic 
in nature. 

Apart from our deep concern as citizens 
and as members of the business community, 
property insurers have a special involvement 
in the problem of civil disorders. Property in- 
surance must be available to assure normal 
day-to-day living. Every citizen, directly or 
indirectly, is dependent upon property in- 
surance, not only because it is a safeguard for 
his mal possessions, but because it is so 
essential to the businesses which furnish the 
necessities of life for every community. 

As insurers it is our responsibility to pro- 
yide the required protection. And I have no 
hesitancy in saying that the insurance indus- 
try can and will continue to provide insur- 
ance coverage for the accidental fire, bur- 
glary, natural catastrophe or incidental riot. 
But no business, including the property in- 
surance business, can continue to operate in 
a society where order, reason and confidence 
do not prevail. It is an inescapable fact that 
property insurance cannot be made available 
in the face of violence, pillaging, property 
destruction and general disorder. There is, 
therefore, a great need to make certain that 
the assets of property imsurers are not ex- 
posed without limitation to potentially 
catastrophic riot losses. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the riots 
have caused deep concern within the indus- 
try over the role normally filled by insurance 
in our modern business and private activity, 
and—indeed—deep concern over the future 
economic health of the property insurance 
companies themselves. 

The simple fact of the matter is that in- 
surance riot coverage was never intended to 
cover widespread social upheaval. It was in- 
serted into the fire insurance policy and the 
extended coverage endorsement almost 
gratuitously many years ago as a means of 
protection against relatively modest losses, 
The situations which caused those losses 
were then rare, and the policy drafters logi- 
cally presumed that they would continue to 
be just as rare. Civil disorders of the type 
and magnitude of those we have experienced 
lately were beyond contemplation, and, of 
course, were not provided for in the rate 
structure, 
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Now the riot hazard and the underwriting 
climate have changed drastically. Suddenly, 
we are confronted with a man-made hazard 
that is far different from the natural hazards 
which insurance programs are normally de- 
signed to meet. The risk of riot simply can- 
not be measured or predicted or rated on the 
basis of past experience or the physical con- 
dition of the property, as can be done in 
measuring the risk posed by the major haz- 
ards of fire and windstorm. Insurance, it is 
true, does deal with some other human situa- 
tions—insuring against crimes such as bur- 
glary, embezzlement and car theft. But these 
are individual human failings, not a mass 
protest over social and economic conditions. 

Based on the country’s experience during 
the past year, one does not have to be an 
alarmist to be concerned about the poten- 
tial of this new man-made hazard and its 
possible effect on the solvency of many in- 
surance companies if they are left to bear 
the brunt of the staggering losses involved. 
By way of illustration, the total insured loss 
resulting from the disorders of 1967 was 
nearly great enough to wipe out the insur- 
ance industry's total underwriting profit of 
1966, which, by the way, was the industry's 
best of the five preceding years. Even apart 
from the riot problem, the insurance indus- 
try has experienced unprecedented under- 
writing losses in recent years in the normally 
more predictable categories. For every $1.00 
in premium income the companies have 
taken in during the last ten years on Fire, 
Extended Coverage, Homeowners and Inland 
Marine coverage, they have incurred losses 
and expenses of $1.03. This is hardly the kind 
of experience that brings joy or peace of 
mind to underwriters and the chief execu- 
tive officers of the industry’s companies. 

The riot peril, then, has seriously jeopard- 
ized the capacity of insurers to carry out 
their responsibility to provide protection. 
Even prior to the riots, inner-city or “ghet- 
to” areas had become difficult to serve. Many 
of these urban areas were justifiably viewed 
as less than desirable risks, having been sub- 
ject to an abnormally high incidence of or- 
dinary fires, arson, burglaries, vandalism and 
the like. This has been a long-standing ques- 
tion: how to assure the continued availabil- 
ity of property insurance in deteriorating 
urban areas. Yet we must now add the ques- 
tion, to what extent must the insurance in- 
dustry indemnify properties exposed to a 
sociological peril which is impossible to meas- 
ure in advance? 

The property insurance industry is acutely 
aware of its vital role in rehabilitating inner- 
city areas and in helping to assure proper 
housing and the establishment of businesses 
which are a part of community living. If any- 
thing, the insurance market in these areas 
needs to be expanded. Insurance companies 
want to expand the market and provide in- 
surance under as nearly normal conditions as 
possible. But so long as there remains a 
threat of catastrophic losses without limit, 
or without the ability to absorb them, pru- 
dent management dictates that many com- 
panies—depending on their individual eco- 
nomic position—will be reluctant to offer in- 
surance in certain areas except at rates which 
the community could not bear. 

And what happens then? Without insur- 
ance, builders cannot attract the capital they 
need to construct new housing or improve 
the old; businessmen cannot open new 
plants or stores or expand existing ones. Many 
cannot even survive. And then, services and 
products and jobs diminish in the areas in 
which they are so badly needed. The riots 
intensify this vicious circle. Many of the 
small businesses which were so hard hit in 
the civil disorders to date will never reopen. 
Many jobs—the life blood of the people in 
the ghetto areas—have gone up in the smoke 
of the riots in our cities. And this, of course, 
only makes orderly development of our urban 
areas all the more difficult. 
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Urban development, we recognize, is a 
chief characteristic of life in America in the 
second half of this twentieth century. The 
texture of our society has changed rapidly 
from a patchwork quilt of rural towns and 
farmland, whose common thread often was 
the railroad line connecting them, to a 
closely-woven blanket of urban civilization 
with a multitude of common benefits and 
problems. 

It is to this growing concentration of mil- 
lions of people and business and industry 
within single areas that government has, by 
necessity, increasingly turned its attention. 
First through the establishment of the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, then—more recently—through such 
activities as the model cities and rent supple- 
ment programs on the federal level and their 
counterparts on the state and city levels, gov- 
ernment has begun to lock horns with the 
complex problems of an urban society. 

We know that, to a great extent, the riots 
in our cities stem from social and economic 
problems that must be treated principally by 
government. And several of the riots them- 
selves unfortunately have been so severe as to 
be beyond the power of local government 
forces to contain. Grim and startling as it 
seems to many of us, the fact is that at the 
peak of our civil disorders, more than 68,000 
Army and National Guard troops have been 
put on riot duty. 

The establishment of law and order and 
the control or limiting of riot losses cannot 
be accomplished without the powers of gov- 
ernment. This was recognized most recently 
by the Congress when it inserted new federal 
powers to combat civil disorders into an ex- 
tremely important piece of social legislation— 
the Civil Rights Act of 1968—which was 
signed by the President just two weeks ago. 
These provisions cover interstate travel to 
incite a riot, the use or transportation of 
firearms in that connection and interference 
with police or firemen who are on riot duty. 
There are steps the business community can 
take to protect its property, but there is rel- 
atively little it can do to control riots once 
they have begun. In this respect, the powers 
of government are essential. And they are 
equally essential as a financial backup to the 
efforts of the insurance industry to help 
meet urban area needs by making insurance 
readily available. 

The deep concern of government in the 
entire problem of urban insurance was dem- 
onstrated most markedly in the creation late 
last summer of the President’s National Ad- 
visory Panel On Insurance In Riot-Affected 
Areas. This Panel was a most fortuitous 
blend of public and private experience: Gov- 
ernor Richard J. Hughes of New Jersey as 
chairman; former Governor William W. 
Scranton of Pennsylvania as vice chairman; 
the Mayor of Washington, D.C.; the presi- 
dents of a leading stock insurance company 
and a leading mutual insurance company; 
the president of a life insurance company 
that invests heavily in center city property; 
and an Assistant Attorney General of the 
United States. 

These gentlemen, together with their small 
executive staff headed by Stanford G. Ross, 
have performed an extraordinary public 
service in identifying the nature and causes 
of the urban insurance problem and the 
steps necessary for a solution to it. In the 
amazingly short span of four months, they 
produced an exhaustive, well-documented 
and well-balanced study that gives full 
weight to the various interests that must be 
drawn together to meet the problem. The 
Panel gathered information from across the 
country and from people in all walks of life. 
Its blueprint for action is a model for co- 
operative effort by all sectors of society—the 
private insurance business, the state govern- 
ments and the federal government—to deal 
with a serious social problem. This is an 
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approach, I might add, long advocated by 
the members of the American Insurance As- 
sociation. 

I commend the Panel’s Report to you as 
a document well worth reading. Our Asso- 
ciation also has a short summary of the 
Hughes Panel’s basic findings and recom- 
mendations, which we will be pleased to 
make available to anyone interested. 

The principal recommendations of the 
Hughes Panel are now embodied in proposed 
bills before the Congress: S. 3028, intro- 
duced by Senator John J. Sparkman of Ala- 
bama, and commonly referred to as the 
Sparkman Bill; and its companion, H.R. 
15625, which was introduced by Representa- 
tive Wright Patman of Texas, and others, 
principally, Representative William A. Bar- 
rett of Pennsylvania, the chairman of the 
House subcommittee handling the bill. 

The stated purpose of the legislation is to 
assist state insurance authorities and the 
private insurance industry in the develop- 
ment of statewide programs to increase the 
availability of necessary insurance coverage 
against fire, crime and other perils for prop- 
erty meeting reasonable underwriting stand- 
ards; and, to provide federal reinsurance for 
extraordinary property losses resulting from 
riots, with appropriate state sharing. 

A most important part of the legislation 
is the establishment of plans and all-indus- 
try placement facilities to assure all prop- 
erty owners fair access to insurance require- 
ments. These so-called FAIR Plans would be 
an expansion of the Urban Areas Plans, 
which were instituted in Boston in 1960 and 
which, through the cooperative efforts of the 
property insurance industry and the state 
insurance departments, are now operating as 
well in New York City, Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Detroit, San Francisco, Oakland and Los 
Angeles. Under these plans—and the emerg- 
ing FAIR Plans—all applications for property 
insurance receive individual inspection and 
individual risk consideration without regard 
to location, 

The other vital part of the legislation pro- 
vides for the creation of the National Insur- 
ance Deyelopment Corporation within the 
Department of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment and under the Authority of the Sec- 
retary of HUD. 

The Corporation would be authorized to 
enter into contracts with insurers to provide 
reinsurance against property losses resulting 
from riots or civil disorders—but only if the 
insurers are participating in the FAIR Plans 
and only after the companies themselves bear 
substantial losses. At that, the proposed 
federal program would be self-supporting. 
It is anticipated that the contracts would 
call for the insurers to pay a reinsurance 
premium based on their earned premiums 
for the various insurance types reinsured 
against riot and civil disorder losses. 

Before there would be any federal rein- 
surance obligation to the insurers, the com- 
panies would have to sustain losses of not 
less than a fixed percent of their annual 
premiums on the types of insurance on 
which reinsurance is required. To this basic 
loss retention there may be added further 
requirements such as insurers’ participation 
in a percent of the losses over and above the 
agreed percent retention—this to serve as a 
safeguard for reasonable settlements. 

The legislation would also require the 
states to share in the losses in an amount 
up to five percent of the premiums for the 
same types of insurance earned within their 
borders. State participation would be man- 
datory after the first year and these funds 
would reimburse the National Insurance De- 
velopment Corporation. 

I wish to emphasize that insurers will 
have to carry substantial riot and civil dis- 
order losses before the NIDC reinsurance be- 
comes an obligation, and that the NIDC 
would meet its reinsurance requirements 
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from the premiums paid to it by the in- 
surers. It has been anticipated that through 
a combination of the loss retention of the 
companies and the reinsurance premiums 
paid to the NIDC, funds will be available 
in the first year to pay riot losses equal to 
the total riot losses paid by the insurers 
last yeur. That amount is estimated to be 
approximately $70 million. 

Should the riots continue in intensity and 
spread into other areas, with the conse- 
quence that the NIDC reinsurance funds are 
insufficient, the legislation would authorize 
the Secretary of HUD to borrow funds from 
the U.S. Treasury. The Treasury would be 
repaid from future reinsurance premiums 
and from funds obtained by state participa- 
tion in losses. 

The American Insurance Association has 
given its wholehearted support to this legis- 
lation, I should point out that this is not our 
bill and there are some provisions of it that 
we question. But basically we believe that it 
is essential and that it offers a solution to 
the problem of urban insurance which should 
meet with the approval of reasonable men. 

We believe that its passage is important to 
all industry. We deem it vital to the con- 
tinued availability of insurance in center 
city areas. So long as the threat of open-end, 
catastrophic loss from riot peril hangs over 
the heads of insurers like the sword of 
Damocles, many companies will have to be 
more conservative in their underwriting ap- 
proach to all types of insurance. And, un- 
fortunately, this may not be limted to the 
core areas, for no one knows where civil dis- 
order will occur next. The property loss 
potential obviously would be even greater 
than at present if these occurrences were 
to take place in other parts of town, where 
more highly valued properties are located. 

Hearings on the legislation have been held 
by the appropriate subcommittees of the 
respective Senate and House Banking and 
Currency Committees, and indications are 
that the legislation may soon be ready to be 
reported out for consideration. 

I would urge your support of this legisla- 
tion, personally and on behalf of your com- 
panies if feasible, as a reasonable move essen- 
tial to the health and growth of all business 
and industry and, indeed, to the sound 
future of our urban society. 

In the words of the Hughes Panel report: 

“Society cannot erase the suffering of the 
innocent victims of fire, windstorm, theft or 
riot. But it can at least provide the oppor- 
tunity to obtain insurance to safeguard their 
capital, and thereby prevent a disastrous 
occurrence from becoming a permanent 
tragedy.” 

This challenge to our society and our in- 
dustry can be met with bold and cooperative 
action. The time for it is now. 

Thank you. 


The Marquette Tercentenary Symposium: 
“The Contribution of Religion to the 
Life of Man in Society” 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 30, 1968 


Mr. ZABLOC KI. Mr. Speaker, on April 
19 it was a very distinct honor to partici- 
pate in the opening session of a 3-day 
symposium on “The Contribution of 
Religion to the Life of Man in Society.” 

The symposium, one of the major 
events of the Father Marquette tercen- 
tenary observance, was jointly sponsored 
by the Marquette Tercentenary Commis- 
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sion, Marquette University, and the 
Johnson Foundation of Racine, Wis. 

Present for the event were some of 
the Nation’s outstanding educators, 
scholars, civic leaders, political figures, 
and theologians. 

The opening session included remarks 
by the Very Reverend John P. Raynor, 
S.J., president of Marquette University; 
Mr. James C. Windham, chairman of the 
Marquette Tercentenary Commission; 
the Reverend William J. Sullivan, pro- 
gram coordinator, speaking in place of 
the Reverend Bernard Cooke, who was 
ill, and myself. 

The principal address of the session, 
“Eschatology and American History,” 
was delivered by Dr. Joseph Sittler, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Divinity School. 

In order to acquaint my colleagues 
further with the symposium, I am 
pleased to insert in the Recorp, at this 
point, the remarks of the participants at 
the opening session of the symposium 
and the outstanding paper presented by 
Dr. Sittler: 

REMARKS OF WILLIAM J. SULLIVAN, S.J., 

PROGRAM COORDINATOR 


Rev. Father Raynor, Congressman Zablocki, 
Mr. Windham, Distinguished Guests, and 
Friends: 

My remarks this evening will be brief as 
behooves a utility infielder. Fr. Cooke is un- 
able to be with us this weekend, and that 
after all the preparation and planning that 
he had put into this Symposium. I express 
to you his regret that he is not able to be 
here tonight, and I share yours that he is 
not with us. 

My own feelings this evening can be 
summed up in three words: welcome, grati- 
tude, and anticipation. The welcome I extend 
to all of you and most particularly to the par- 
ticipants in the Pere Marquette Tercen- 
tenary Symposium. All of you have made 
sacrifices to be with us; many of you have 
travelled a great distance to be here. Mar- 
quette University is delighted to welcome 
you to this dinner, to have you here on its 
campus, to have the benefit of your personal 
contribution to the Symposium. 

The gratitude I express in my own name 
and, I am sure, in yours to the three spon- 
soring groups: the National Tercentenary 
Commission, which is represented here by 
its Chairman, Mr. James Windham; the 
Johnson Foundation, whose President, Mr. 
Leslie Paffrath, is with us; and Marquette 
University, whose President, the Rev. John 
Raynor, we will hear from in a moment. It 
is the splendid cooperation of these three 
groups which has made this Symposium on 
Religion and Society possible. 

Finally, I must confess that I feel a great 
anticipation for the addresses, the responses, 
and the discussion which will make up the 
substance of this Symposium. As to our sub- 
ject matter, the contribution of religion to 
the life of man in society, I could only echo 
the eloquent words of Congressman Zablocki. 
It is a vital topic; a vital relation. It is a 
subject which demands the attention of the 
best minds, the discussion of educators, 
scholars, civic leaders, and politicians. Our 
weekend together, at Marquette University 
and at Wingspread, gives us the opportunity 
for just such attention and discussion. With 
such a topic and such a group of participants 
as we have here this evening, is it any won- 
der that there is a sense of anticipation in 
the air? The success of this Symposium will 
depend upon the intensity of the exchange 
which is created between the speakers and 
the participants and also between individual 
participants. 

In welcoming you here to Marquette this 
evening, we extend to you the invitation to 
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enter fully and freely into our Pere Mar- 

quette Tercentenary Symposium on the Con- 

tribution of Religion to the Life of Man in 

Society. Thank you. 

REMARKS BY VERY REV. JOHN P. Raynor, S.J., 
PRESIDENT, MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY 


On behalf of all of us at Marquette Uni- 
versity, I want to welcome you to the open- 
ing session of the Pere Marquette Tercen- 
tenary Symposium, “The Contribution of 
Religion to the Life of Man in Society.” 

We are proud to have the distinguished Dr. 
Sittler with us, Marquette University has 
long been mindful of its obligation to create 
a dynamic understanding of man’s relation- 
ship to his God, and the need to help indi- 
viduals apply this understanding to every- 
day life. This Symposium and the presenta- 
tion this evening, we feel, are another step 
in that direction, and we are proud to be 
both participants and co-sponsors. 

Early this week we received word from the 
Postmaster General's office in Washington 
that they wished to unveil the design for the 
Pere Marquette Commemorative Stamp on 
our campus. Certainly this is a distinct honor 
and we are especially pleased that our co- 
sponsors for the Symposium, the Johnson 
Foundation in Racine and the National Pere 
Marquette Tercentenary Commission, agreed 
to give us a few minutes on the program this 
evening for these brief ceremonies. 

We are very privileged this evening to have 
with us both the National Chairman of the 
Pere Marquette Tercentenary Commission, 
Mr. James C. Windham, President of Pabst 
Brewing Company, and Mr. Eliot Fitch, Chair- 
man of the Wisconsin State Pere Marquette 
Tercentenary Committee. Mr. Fitch is Chair- 
man and Mr. Windham a member of the 
Marquette University Board of Regents. At 
this time I would like to ask Mr. Windham 
to comment on some of the plans of the 
National Commission for this five-year cele- 
bration. 

Mr, Windham. 

REMARKS BY JAMES C. WINDHAM, FATHER MAR- 
QUETTE TERCENTENARY SYMPOSIUM DINNER, 
MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY, APRIL 19, 1968 
It was approximately two years ago, that 

I received a call from the White House, ask- 

ing if I would serve on a new commission 

established by Congress. It was to be named 
the Father Marquette Tercentenary Com- 
mission. 

The purpose of the commission was to 
commemorate the advent of Father Mar- 
quette in the United States. 

According to the public law establishing 
the commission, membership would include 
four members from the Senate, four from 
the House of Representatives and four lay- 
men. 

It was the next day that I was informed, 

that not only was I a member of the com- 

mission, but I was to be its chairman. 

In early 1966, the commission met for its 
one and only meeting in Washington, At that 
meeting, the commission agreed to follow 
through on five major projects. Here’s the 
status of where we stand on these projects. 

The first project was a commemorative 
symphony. Dr. Roy Harris, one of America’s 
most renowned symphonic composers, was 
commissioned to create a work honoring 
Father Marquette. 

The first part of the symphony was pre- 
miered at the Pabst Theatre here in Mil- 
waukee February 24 and 25 of this year under 
the baton of Doctor Harris. 

The entire work will be premiered by the 
Milwaukee Symphony Orchestra as part of 
their 1969 program. 

Another national commission project is the 
commemorative stamp. Tonight we will wit- 
ness the unveiling of the art work for that 
stamp and the date of issuance is now set 
for September 20 at Sault Sainte Marie in 
Michigan. 
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Also on the Washington agenda was the 
striking of a commemorative medal. The bill 
providing for the coining of the medal passed 
Congress and at this moment, the medal 
is being struck at the U.S. mint in Phila- 
delphia. It will be available for public sale 
within the next three or four months. 

The symposium that we are now attending 
appeared on the original agenda. Thanks to 
the help of Father Raynor and the people 
at Marquette University, this event is a 
reality. 

In addition to the above activities, we have 
organized individual State commissions in 
Wisconsin, Missouri, Michigan and Tennes- 
see with the distinct possibility of commis- 
sions being named in Illinois and Iowa. The 
members of the individual State commis- 
sions are distinguished citizens of their 
States and were named to the commissions 
by their respective State governors. 

State commissions are active. Through the 
help of the Missouri commission, a park in 
Ste. Genevieve overlooking the Mississippi 
was renamed the Pere Marquette Park by 
Governor Hearnes of Missouri. 

In Michigan, the Shrine of the Missionaries 
is being built in the upper peninsula. It will 
honor Marquette and other early French mis- 
sionary explorers. Once again, the State 
committee gave help to the project. 

With limited resources and old fashioned 
hard work, we feel we made excellent prog- 
ress nationally. 

We thank all of you for being here tonight 
and, when possible, we look forward to your 
future help. 

SPEECH BY HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI, APRIL 
19, 1968, MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY, PERE 
MARQUETTE TERCENTENARY SYMPOSIUM 
History is replete with examples wherein 

religion has been the motivating force in 
education, science, culture and art. One of 
the guiding motivations in the life of Father 
Jacques Marquette in his exploration of the 
North American continent was his under- 
standing of the commitment of religion to 
the advancement of man. It was, in fact, this 
realization that motivated not only his phys- 
ical exploration but his exploration in the 
ways of truth as well. 

To Father Marquette this commitment rep- 
resented one of the primary forces behind 
man’s material and spiritual accomplish- 
ment. To the extent that religion permeated 
the life of man, to that extent his accom- 
plishments were not only possible but mean- 
ingful. 

Over the past several decades, however, 
this commitment of religion to the advance- 
ment of man has disintegrated in the face 
of innumerable attacks upon it. This grow- 
ing disaffection from religion has become a 
serious concern of thoughtful leaders every- 
where. With the world in turmoil and our 
communities confronted with racial strife, it 
is clear we must look to religion to make a 
more significant contribution to our society. 

Now is the time to ask: is religion really 
relevant to the basic problem of our times? 
Can religion be the primary force in leading 
mankind into a better world? Is it possible 
in our day to realize the strength, wisdom 
and foresight which guided Father Mar- 
quette and other leaders in the past? Can 
this one force—religion—in American society 
be returned to its rightful place in our life? 
And again, even more serious: what are the 
consequences if the chasm between religion 
and our society as we know it today is per- 
mitted to continue? 

These and many more serious questions 
must be answered. It is my firm hope that 
the Pere Marquette Tercentenary Symposium 
will go far toward finding the answers to 
those questions. 

Thus, this symposium will serve not only 
as an appropriate commemoration to Father 
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Marquette, but to the great force which he 
represented to America. 

In closing, may I add a personal note. I 
am very grateful to Mr. James Windham 
and the Tercentenary Commission for their 
sympathetic and enthusiastic support which 
they so generously extended for the sympo- 
sium proposal. All of us deeply appreciate 
the joint sponsorship of the National Com- 
mission, the Johnson Foundation and Mar- 
quette University. The eminent theologians, 
scholars and educators participating assured 
the success of this important undertaking. 

I, for one, as a member of the Commis- 
sion, believe the symposium is one of the 
most important of the many outstanding 
undertakings which the Commission has as- 
sumed. I am confident this symposium will 
be the hallmark of similar intellectual ex- 
plorations intended to cope with the press- 
ing problems of mankind. 


ESCHATOLOGY AND AMERICAN HISTORY 


(By Joseph Sittler, Divinity School, Univer- 
sity of Chicago) 


It is the proposition of this essay that 
religion in North America has been strongly 
non-eschatological. If that is so—and it is 
my duty to establish the claim—then it is 
an interesting effort for reflection to ask why. 
Because I am persuaded that the non-escha- 
tological character of our religious ideas and 
attitudes is a function of our particular his- 
tory in this particular American space, I 
shall argue for the truth of the proposition 
on very concrete historical grounds. 

The term eschatological is familiar to 
theologians; it is not a familiar term in 
common speech. The meaning of the term, 
as it will be used in this essay, is as fol- 
lows: “Eschatology is the doctrine concerned 
with the limits and boundaries of our liv- 
ing, in time and existence, toward which at 
every moment our whole lives tend.“ In 
this statement is recollected a central affir- 
mation of the Scriptures that man’s life, in 
solitude and in history, is found and held 
within the hand of God; that operating 
within history, and dramatically at the con- 
summation of history, is the judging and 
restoring activity of history's God. There is a 
limit which stands not only at the end of 
human life as death, but which is built into 
the structure of human life by virtue of 
its creaturely character. All birth and de- 
velopment, all unfolding and enterprise, all 
moral vision and achievement are not only 
enfolded within this limit but receive their 
urgent character from it. Here is a “given” 
time, a “given” space, a “given” possibility. 
Within the boundaries of this “given” there 
are, to be sure, vast and absolutely crucial 
possibilities for affirmation or denial, hear- 
ing or deafness, decision or stasis—but no 
elaboration of these possibilities can avoid 
the limit of sin and of death. 

American religion has not been marked 
by a somber eschatological depth, Is it possi- 
ble to throw some light upon why that is so? 

When, late in the nineteenth century, 
Frederick Jackson Turner published his essay 
The Frontier in American History, he inaug- 
urated an epoch in American historiography. 
He called into question all the previous per- 
spectives from which the events and the 
patterns of American life had been presented. 
These perspectives were generally oriented 
to the European continent; and hence saw 
the peculiar developments of American life 
and institutions in terms of unusual, to be 
sure, but continuous extensions of European 
life. American history was colonial history. 
American politics was a marginal activity in 
European politics, American economic insti- 
tutions were modifications of European 
institutions? 

That this perspective was inevitable, that 
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it did rough justice to wide areas of Ameri- 
can life, and that for two hundred years or 
so after the first settlements it served to make 
intelligible many activities on the new con- 
tinent is not to be disputed; the blunt fact 
of the existence of a frontier in American 
history for many decades has been a domi- 
nant factor in the development of American 
self-consciousness“ And inasmuch as any 
basic Christian affirmation is molded to the 
vital energies which work upon it in any 
nation or country, it ought to be possible to 
gain insight into the fact that classical 
Christian eschatology is interpreted in pres- 
ent American life in a peculiar way. This in- 
sight will be sought in the following enquiry. 


A. THE FRONTIER AS THE ILLIMITABLE 


The meaning of this designation of one 
aspect of the frontier can be made clear by 
contrast. For centuries before the white man 
established settlements in New England, at 
the mouth of the Hudson, in the Virginia 
Tidewater, and in the Carolinas, the living- 
space of European peoples had been divided 
among the nations. These borders, to be sure, 
were in rather frequent flux and large move- 
ments of people were in process. But the 
space was a given! The North Sea, the At- 
lantic Ocean, the Mediterranean, were unre- 
lenting borders. And to the East, the non- 
European peoples, Mongols, Huns, Turks, 
later the Russians, constituted an effective 
barrier. This barrier, indeed, was often pene- 
trated, and European literature from Marco 
Polo to Hakluyt shimmers with the mystery 
and possibility of these peoples and lands. 
But as regards its bearing upon the European 
spirit, the East was not and could not exer- 
cise effective force. 

The situation in North America was com- 
pletely and profoundly different. The early 
communities which hugged the Eastern shore 
lived their lives, did their work, and were 
subtly shaped in their thinking by the fact 
that what was settled was not what was avail- 
able. Arching pervasively over the established 
situation was the knowledge that the “West” 
stretched out beyond like an illimitable sea. 
One has only to read the sermons of the early 
New England divines to remark how often 
and how eloquently this huge land, unknown 
in detail, but known to be there, supplied 
illustrations for those passages in the sermon 
which required pictorial language to nail 
down a sermonic point, 

The seeming illimitability of the American 
land was not an isolated factor in the early 
American consciousness; it was a pervasive 
form of that consciousness. Our literature, 
the clearest confessional of our national self- 
consciousness, is permeated through and 
through with the mood of the vastness of 
the setting of the American enterprise. 

The journals of the Mathers, the Cottons, 
the Endicotts in New England, the travel 
diaries of Crevecoeur, the novels of James 
Fenimore Cooper and Herman Melville, the 
essays and public addresses of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson—all of these breathe an air which 
blows in from the open frontier. The very 
form of American humor, particularly in the 
nineteenth century, is revealed by analysis 
to owe its vitality to this same situation. It 
is broad rather than witty, obvious and 
ribald rather than delicate and sly, It de- 
pends for its delight, not upon the situations 
and ambiguities of the drawing room and 
cultivated folk of the city, but upon the 
exaggerations, the trickeries, the buffooneries 
and the fantastic human types so richly pro- 
duced by the conventionless frontier. Mark 
Twain (Samuel Clemens) is America’s artist 
of the ridiculous. 

At a more sober and contemplative level 
one finds that American efforts to articulate 
the promise and hope of the young nation’s 
role and place in history are informed by the 
language-shaping vastness of this illimitable 
land. Several instances will serve to illustrate 
how the breadth and the sweep of the mid- 
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land prairies, the terrifying distances, the 
huge lakes and the mighty rivers have im- 
parted to the American dream a boldness of 
conception and an almost gargantuan excess 
of rhetoric. 

About the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury Herman Melville, a New Yorker of Dutch 
descent, published his greatest novel. In the 
following passage it is not difficult to feel 
how the open, illimitable frontier character 
of the American experience is taken as a clue 
to moral interpretation of man generally. It 
is a tribute to the power of this feeling that 
Melville, who, almost alone among mid- 
nineteenth century men of letters in Amer- 
ica, pierced through the general moral opti- 
mism of the expansive spirit of the time, 
revealing in powerful fictional characters the 
ambiguities, the tensions, and the dark 
depths of evil and delusion—that Melville 
should have written these sentences, In them 
is the authentic note, later to come to full 
expression, that in the nascent American 
democracy was the solvent for man’s im- 
memorial problems, the answer to his whole 
dream of freedom and worth: 

.. it is a thing most sorrowful, nay 
shocking, to expose the fall of valor in the 
soul. Men may seem detestable as joint 
stock-companies and nations; knaves, fools, 
and murderers there may be; men may have 
mean and meager faces; but man, in the 
ideal, is so noble and so sparkling, such a 
grand and glowing creature, that over any 
ignominious blemish in him all his fellows 
should run to throw their costliest robes. 
That immaculate manliness we feel within 
ourselves, so far within us, that it remains 
intact though all the outer character seem 
gone, bleeds with keenest anguish at the 
spectacle of a valor-ruined man. Nor can 
piety itself, at such a shameful sight, com- 
pletely stifie her upbraidings against the 
permitting stars. But this dignity I treat of, 
is not the dignity of kings and robes, but 
that abounding dignity which has no robed 
investiture. Thou shalt see it shining in the 
arm that wields a pick or drives a spike, that 
democratic dignity which, on all hands, ra- 
diates without end from God; Himself! The 
great God absolute! The center and circum- 
ference of all democracy! Him omnipresence, 
our divine equality.“ “ 

Several decades later another Easterner, 
Walt Whitman, shattered the reigning forms 
of poetical expression, and in a flood of tu- 
multuous verse wrought out a voice for 
America’s vague but deep and powerful feel- 
ing for her national character and promise. 
In his poetry place-names and common 
terms for common products of land and 
mine and forest are strung into melodious 
sequences that exercise the force of an in- 
cantation. The result is to produce out of 
the sheer overwhelming rhythm of names 
that suggest space and scope, richness and 
distance, the intoxication of the illimitable. 
That this illimitable forward-leaning vital- 
ity foresees concrete achievements and con- 
quests that are of doubtful moral signifi- 
cance is nothing to the point. 


“Land of coal and iron! land of gold! land of 
cotton, sugar, rice! 

Land of wheat, beef, pork! land of wool and 
hemp! land of the apple and the 
grape! 

Land of the pastoral plains, the grass-fields 
of the world! 

Land of those sweet-air’d interminable 
plateaus!” 


A second poem from Walt Whitman is in- 
structive in this: That here the generality of 
the foregoing piece is given concreteness 
from the actual anecdotal record of the cen- 
tury of the winning of the West, and because 
there is revealed how the irremediable facts 
of limit, end, death, are burned away in the 
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sheer incandescence of the song of conquest 


and assertion. 
“Come my tan-faced children, 
Follow well in order, get your weapons ready, 
Have you your pistols? have you your sharp- 
edged axes? 
Pioneers! O Pioneers! 


“Have the elder races halted! 
Do they droop and end their lesson, wearied 
over there beyond the seas? 
We take up the task eternal and the burden 
and the lesson, 
Pioneers! O Pioneers! 


“All the pulses of the world, 
Falling in they beat for us, with the Western 
movement beat, 
Holding single or together, steady moving to 
the front, all for us. 
Pioneers! O Pioneers! 


“They are of us, they are with us, 
All for primal needed work, while the fol- 
lowers there in embryo wait behind, 
We are today’s procession heading, we the 
route for travel clearing, 
Pioneers! O Pioneers!“ 


It is now thirty-two years since my first 
extended period of study in Europe. Those 
months were spent mostly in Germany. At 
Heidelberg in the year 1936 there were very 
few American students. and these few were 
eagerly invited into the closest relations with 
the German students, University courses in 
American literature and culture were not 
then, as they have since become, a common 
feature of continental Universities. The ab- 
sence of such formal studies did not, how- 
ever, inhibit the eagerness with which thou- 
sands of central European students were de- 
vouring and discussing American literature. 
Invited to participate in one of several such 
informal groups at Heidelberg I was asked 
each night we met to read aloud from Amer- 
ican novels certain passages which the stu- 
dents were drawn to with what I can only call 
fascination. All read English but very few 
could speak the language well, and none with 
sufficient ease to realize the resonance and 
movement of it. 

What American life in open-space has 
meant to us, in contrast with European life 
realized in given-space—this became com- 
pletely clear to me when I reflected upon the 
particular items from American literature I 
was asked to read aloud. Melville, his periods 
rising and falling like the ocean swell beneath 
which swam Moby Dick, that huge symbol 
of freedom both benevolent and malicious; 
Walt Whitman, the intoxicating, line-loosen- 
ing spaciousness of his verse, And 
finally, and in the 1930's excitedly, Thomas 
Wolfe, whose paragraphs about the vastness 
of the American land under the enormous sky 
at night, and the great trains plunging 

h the scattered villages whose few 
lights rushed past the cars roaring into dark- 
ness—the very headlong prose a realization of 
the difference between the yearning of life 
for satisfying order as this is sought in the 
numbered possibilities of an established pat- 
tern and as this is sought in the numberless 
and frightening boundlessness of open space. 


B. THE FRONTIER MIND AND TECHNOLOGY 


The role of technology in modern American 
life is only understood if one sees it as a way 
of life joyfully cultivated by a people who 
retain a frontier mentality long after the 
physical frontier has vanished. There is 
something strange in the joy and eagerness 
with which the technization of existence is 
exercised in America, This strangeness is un- 
derstood when one comes to see that the 
spirit that conquered a huge land is a spirit 
continuous with that which today plays with 
technics like a previous generation made a 
game out of felling trees, shocking corn, and 
plowing fields. 
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For the common man in America, the basic 
physical enquiries which gave birth to tech- 
nology, and the philosophical ideas which 
attended its development, are of little con- 
cern. Technology for him is rather a stronger 
and a longer and a more supple arm to con- 
quer a wilderness with! His judgment of its 
“goodness” is pragmatic; his delight in it is 
akin to sheer uncritical boyishness. For in 
technology and its possibility to enhance and 
expand the forms of life this man sees a new 
wilderness to conquer, new lands to settle, 
new problems to solve, new frontiers to push 
back and be exultant over. 

That simple and uncritical acclaim should 
surround the advance of technology in Amer- 
ica is evidence of the spirit that has never 
had to come to terms with boundaries, limits, 
ends. When one county was settled and the 
best land taken up, American history records 
that the new waves of people pushing up 
from the East went through to the next 
county. There, when once the trees were 
felled, the land cleared, was an abundance 
of rich earth for man’s taking. That land is 
now cut up into o. ed states; and most 
of it is settled. The farther ocean has been 
reached. But the promise of technology it- 
self is seen in the American mind as a new 
“illimitable” that evokes from this people a 
response whose inward character is identical 
with the response of their fathers. A “new 
frontier” has come into view, and the excite- 
ment and the challenge of it is similarly 
greeted. 


C. ESCHATOLOGY, TIME, AND SPACE 


In October, 1954, Professor Sidney Mead 
published a brief and brilliant essay entitled 
“The American People: Their Space, Time, 
and Religion,” in The Journal of Religion, 
Vol. XXXIV, #4 (University of Chicago 
Press). The purpose of the essay is stated in 
the first paragraph: “, to suggest that, in 
the shaping of the American mind and spirit, 
space has thus far overshadowed time in 
formative significance and to suggest some of 
the implications of this insight. The 
essay begins with the recollection of de Cre- 
vecoeur who, in 1782, asked the question 
that has not ceased to trouble all thoughtful 
men in this place: “What then is the Ameri- 
can, the new man?” Crevecoeur not only saw 
that American man was a “new man”; he 
saw that what was new about him was not 
separable from the startling experience of 
space as this penetrated the immigrants from 
the closed and tight spaces of the old world. 

The formative power of the vast and seem- 
ing-illimitable space that had been available 
to the American man during the formative 
years of his nation’s life can only be rightly 
felt when this existence-in-space is seen 
over against that existence-in-time which 
was the old life-setting of those who came 
to these shores. They had been, without ex- 
ception,” . . a people hemmed in, confined 
within the spatial houndaries set by geog- 
raphy and by the closely related boun- 
daries set by tradition and custom. Within 
such boundaries, and impressed by the 
regular passing of one generation after 
another within the confines of familiar 
places, they tended to find what freedom 
they could for the human mind and spirit 
within the context of time—time as dura- 
tion, as the endless flow and flux of 
events 

In the new world the power of the twin 
forces of space and time was reversed; here it 
was space that constituted the field of prag- 
matic operations, the matrix of personal and 
familial and vocational decisions, the very 
particular American voluntary organization 
for practical ends—so necessary for a few 
in the hostile and lonely environment of the 
frontier. The “new birth of freedom” that 
a later American president was to celebrate 
was not a “concept”; it was a reality aris- 
ing out of the condition of life-in-open- 
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space meeting earthy personal material 
needs. The “. .. unconfined movement in 
space—while concurrently the time ties were 
tattered or broken by the breaking of the 
continuity of the regular passing of one 
generation after another in one place” is 
the fundamental motif of that entire strain 
in American literature which is most au- 
thentically indigenous. 

From Mr. Mead’s abundant documentation 
of this time-space reversal as formative of 
the American mind and spirit we can select 
only a little. Particularly telling is the doub- 
let from Stephen Vincent Benet's Western 
Star. The poet images forth the piled-up oc- 
easions of crisis, the unrelenting struggle of 
the little communities on the edge between 
the forest and the sea, the pathos of death 
as it struck the very young and the very 
old—and he puts into language something 
of the men forbidden time-refiection in the 
perilous present by the hurtling exigencies of 
physical fact: 


“There is no time to grieve now, there is no 
time— 
There is only time for labor in the cold.” 


The essay also tells us of the cultivated 
man from New England, Francis Parkman, 
who, in order to study the Indians, under- 
took the terrifying privations of the Ore- 
gon Trail, Mr. Mead adjudges an entry in 
Parkman’s Journal on a day when hunting 
for food he shot an antelope, to be a state- 
ment of positive parablelike significance, 

“When I stood by his side the antelope 
turned his expiring eye upward. It was like 
a beautiful woman’s dark and light. Fortu- 
nate that I am in a hurry,’ thought I; I 
might be troubled by remorse, if I had time 
tor it!“ 

The American man has always been short 
of time! And not time only in the sense of 
hours to do things in, but time rather as 
the mordant awareness of passingness, of 
the somber music of man’s enormous jour- 
ney in historical time, of time as that abso- 
lute matrix of mutability in which the com- 
mon events of birth, unfolding, accomplish- 
ment, and death were, for our devout fathers, 
in some sense both enobled and made mean- 
ingful by the sonorities of the old Psalm— 

“Lord, Thou has been our dwelling place 
in all generations. Thou turnest man to de- 
struction and sayest, Return, ye children of 
men. For a thousand years in thy sight are 
but as yesterday when it is past, and as a 
watch in the night.” 

But this man, short on time, has been long 
on space! And whoever would understand 
America’s past in order to deepen his wisdom 
as he envisions her future must measure the 
consequences of this—that space has over- 
shadowed time in the formation of all the 
ideas most cherished by the American mind 
and spirit. 

It is useful to observe, as many have, that 
the general concept of freedom has, in Amer- 
ica, been spatialized. We find it difficult to 
think of the actual exercise of freedom in 
terms that do not suggest unhampered move- 
ment, in space. Professor Mead, again, sup- 
plies the trenchant paragraph: 

“This concept (freedom) has always had 
for Americans a primary dimension of space. 
The pioneer felt ‘free’ so long as he felt that 
he could move on when he could see the 
smoke from a neighbor's cabin or hear the 
sound of his neighbor’s rifle—just as his 
descendant, the modern city dweller, feels 
‘free’ so long as he feels that he can move 
away from the undesirable location or neigh- 
bors to the suburbs, to the country home in 
‘Connecticut’. The trailer-house hitched to 
an automobile is as fitting a symbol of the 
Americans’ concept of freedom today as once 
were the saddlebags, the rifle and the ax, The 
Civil War, the center of American history, 
can be seen as an attempt to exercise this 
freedom of flight from an undesirable alli- 
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ance that had almost as much appeal in the 
North as in the South. And one evidence of 
the genius of the gaunt, brooding man in the 
White House was his seeing that, in the long 
run, this was an inadequate conception of 
freedom, and his reminder that the mystic 
chords of memory that bound the Union of 
these people together could not be stifled 
by the simple expedient of dividing them- 
selves along a geographical line.” 

Of the authenticity of the insight repre- 
sented in the preceding description of the 
powerful effect upon the American nation of 
its physical setting for now almost three 
hundred and fifty years, and of the impor- 
tance of that insight for our common future 
there can, I think, be no doubt. The final 
and crucial task of this paper is to ask after 
the sufficiency of such a way of feeling, 
thinking, planning, acting for the future of 
our society. The terms of the issue are quite 
clear; they might be stated in this way; can 
a mentality and spirit nurtured upon the 
availability of open-space even envision, 
much less attack, the tasks that now con- 
front us? Can the indubitable spiritual ener- 
gies called forth and shaped by a frontier 
circumstance be informed, disciplined, re- 
formed, and released for a future whose set- 
ting is a radically different one? Operations 
in new space make appropriate and effective 
a manner of public order that is pragmatic; 
can operations in a closely-woven, ecologi- 
cally-integrated, and delicate structure be 
rightly guided by the same cast of mind? Is 
the institutionalization of pragmatism an 
adequate public philosophy for circum- 
stances which is a thousand large and small 
particulars are new? Can the spirit that won 
a continent sustain a national society? 

The answer, in my judgment, is clearly no. 
But the structure of spirit which in the new 
situation must, in St. Paul's phrase, consti- 
tute the “spirit of our minds” must now be 
explicated as over against that structure of 
spirit which has until now been most deter- 
minative of our nation. To that we address 
ourselves in these last pages. 

Man lives in space and time. These dimen- 
sions of his actual existence are profound 
spiritual symbols, and reflection upon them 
as they penetrate and fructify the critical 
intelligence bestows both cognitive sensibility 
and power. And just as life-in-space is edu- 
cative for the achievement of right order so, 
too, the reality of life-in-time is educative 
to right order. The maturation of societies in 
space may, at a certain phase of unfold- 
ing, be so dramatic a fact that the society 
can ignore, set aside, or in the exuberance 
of its expansion repudiate the lurking and 
ultimately unavoidable requirements placed 
upon man by that other dimension of his- 
torical reality, life-in-time. Space offers op- 
tions that may be realized by moving; time 
stand as a symbol for that historical ac- 
complishment of order which is achieved by 
decisions made where one is, Space may op- 
erate to confront issues by flight; time is 
the symbol of that boundedness within which 
the less dramatic, tougher, but ultimately 
more human society is attempted by the 
discipline of the spirit, the perception of 
human values along with operating deci- 
sions proper to such values. Time-in-history 
stands for maturity, order discipline, choice. 
The spirit of the man who looks out upon 
the future in space, and the spirit of the 
man who looks inward upon the issues of 
right order for human life in space and 
time—this difference is too eloquent for 
abstraction. Contrast with Walt Whitman's 
space-singing verse, to which I alluded a few 
moments ago, another American song of a 
generation later. 

George Santayana, a Boston intellectual, 
wise in the pathos of the human problematic 
and dedicated to the liebration of the hu- 
man spirit to meet time’s immemorial issues, 
one time looked out upon Cape Cod, so rich 
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in its images of long habitation, so heavy 
with the signs of our human plight and 
promise, and wrote the lines through which 
thrust up the unquenchable questions. 
These are man’s questions as spirit—and a 
nation—becomes a human society only when 
it seeks an order in which they can live and 
draw man open to their human size. 


“The low sandy beach and the thin scrub 
pine, 
The wide reach of a bog, the long sky line,— 
O, I am far from home. 


“The salt, salt smell of the thick sea air, 
And the smooth round stones that the ebb 
tides wear,— 
When will the good ship come? 


“The wretched stumps all charred and burned 
And the deep soft rut where the cart wheel 
turned,— 
Why is the world so old? 


“The lapping wave, and the brood grey sky 

Where the cawing crows and the slow gulls 
fly,— 

Where are the dead untold? 


“And among the dark pines, and along the 
dark shore, 

O the wind, and the wind forevermore,— 

What will become of Man?” 


The American epic has come, this is to 
say, to a turning point in the spirit of our 
minds. We have, while solving some prob- 
lems, ignored others. We have fashioned a 
society and an industrial order at a cost, 
and the bill is due and payable. The mag- 
nificence of our endowment has been cleverly 
used and appallingly abused. The accumu- 
lated garbage of the achievement has be- 
fouled the air, polluted the water, scarred 
the land, besmirched the beautiful, clogged 
and confused our living space, so managed 
all human placement and means of move- 
ment as to convenience us as consumers and 
insult us as persons. 

The character of a people's life-experience 
in a particular place profoundly influences 
their permeability to the eschatological real- 
ity proclaimed by biblical faith—that life in 
historical time has problems that cannot be 
confronted and promises that cannot be ful- 
filled by sheer movement in space, And pre- 
cisely that is the innermost content of this 
moment’s mood in our national life. We are 
puzzled, bewildered, and annoyed by new 
requirements for which old reactions are 
useless. The problems of the city are not 
soluble by flight; the problem of poverty is 
not soluble in human terms within the pat- 
tern of an economic system that technology 
has made awkward and deepeningly unjust; 
the problem of education is not soluble by 
present provisions that do not recognize the 
damage done to human beings by past facts 
of deprivation. What is tragic and frightening 
about this moment is that its enormous pos- 
sibility for a better, humaner, richer, fuller- 
dimensional future for American life is most 
often interpreted in negative terms. A riot 
fired by intolerable conditions that persist 
by sheer stasis when wealth is available to 
correct them is interpreted simply as a break- 
down of law and order! It is that; but the 
human breakdown is deeper and holier; it is 
a cry whose substance is older than law and 
whose passion is for order congruent with 
human need. 

The eschatological reality of grace given 
within the bounded possibilities of earth and 
time and history is a reality that could be 
and for a long time has been evaded by 
American sensibility. This evasion was the 
more temptingly and easily possible because 
of a tangible frontier which offered a concrete 
option. There is a sense in which American 
life has been an interior flight to the sub- 
urbs! And while the west and the unbroken 
wilderness demanded and nurtured virtues— 
courage, resolution, decisiveness, ingenuity, 
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a huge output of energy—the theater of 
these qualities and the human social matrix 
for their obedient exercise has radically 
changed, 

There are evidences, however, that the facts 
and events of the moment are leading our 
nation’s mind into a belated but real en- 
counter with deeper moral issues. The real- 
ities of limit and boundary, the spirit-edu- 
cating forces that operate when one cannot 
move on or start afresh but must come to 
terms with life where it is and where it is 
bound to remain—these forces have been 
agathering between Korea and Vietnam, be- 
tween Birmingham and Memphis—and it is 
our hope that their disrupting and recon- 
structing blessedness may prevail. 


FOOTNOTES 


R. Calhoun, “Christ: The Hope of the 
World,” World Council of Churches, Second 
Assembly, August 15, 1954, Evanston, Illinois. 

For discussion of this and other ideas in 
American historiography, see J. H. Randall 
and G. Haines, Controlling Assumptions in 
the Practice of American Historians, Social 
Science Research Council Bulletin 54, 1946, 
p. 25. 

One must not overlook the fact that the 
claim of this hypothesis to be adequate for 
all American historiography has been sub- 
jected to repeated criticism. Its claim to do 
justice to the facts of American Church His- 
tory has been brought under severe criticism, 
cf. S. Mead, Religion and Culture in America, 
Church History, XXII (Chicago, 1953), p. 
41 ff. 

Mead makes the devastating point that 
many aspects of frontier religious life and 
organization were not products of the fron- 
tier situation, but that some of the most 
powerful of them (plans of union, circuit- 
rider and frontier-preacher forms of the min- 
istry, the establishment of schools, the re- 
volt against Calvinism, the rise of the Mis- 
sionary Societies, the growth of frontier 
Utopias, experiments in religious communi- 
tarlanism) were conceived, developed, and 
brought to a certain effective phase in the 
older tide-water states. 

Roman Catholic historians and others have 
pointed out that the Turner thesis does not 
attend to the non-English settlements and 
their development: the French in “New 
France” and at the mouth of the Mississippi, 
the Spanish missions in the Southwest. It 
could indeed be claimed that general school- 
textbook history has oversimplified the 
American story by its Puritan-New England 
focus, and has paid too little attention to 
the data that informs Francis Parkman’s 
The Jesuits in North America in the Seven- 
teenth Century and his LaSalle and the Dis- 
covery of the Great West; John Tracy Ellis’s 
Documents of American Catholic History; 
and the many volumes of the Jesuit Rela- 
tions and Allied Documents. 

*A full exposition of the theme here in- 
vestigated would have to take account of the 
present situation in Roman Catholic histori- 
ography. That task cannot be undertaken 
here; and my interested but unprofessional 
reading in Church history must qualify any 
impression I record. But the impression is 
that although there exists a large body of 
American Catholic historical investigation 
of the career of that Church in North Amer- 
ica, this investigation has not with deliber- 
ate intention pondered that career under 
specifically theological categories, i.e., asked 
about the interaction between environment 
and the development of theological theories. 
American Roman Catholic historiography is 
rich in studies of missionary activity, insti- 
tutional development, educational pro- 
visions; it is not so extensive in its investi- 
gation of intellectual and cultural history. 

Among the works germane to the occasion 
of this conference are John Tracy Ellis, Docu- 
ments of American Catholic History (Mil- 
waukee: Bruce Publishing Co., 1956), Amer- 
ican Catholicism (Chicago: University of 
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Chicago Press, 1956), and Catholicism in 
Colonial America (Baltimore: Halicon Press, 
Inc., 1965); John H. Kennedy, Jesuit and 
Savage in New France (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1950); Edna Kenton (ed.), 
Black Gown and Redskins (London: Long- 
mans, Green and Co., 1956; first published 
as The Jesuit Relations and Allied Docu- 
ments, 1610-1792); William Ingraham Kip, 
The Early Jesuit Missions in North America 
(New York: Wiley and Putnam, 1846); John 
A. O'Brien, The American Martyrs (New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1953); 
Francis Parkman, The Jesuits in North Amer- 
ica in the Seventeenth Century (Boston: Lit- 
the, Brown and Company, 1898) and Ta- 
Salle and the Discovery of the Great West; 
and Reuben Gold Thwaites, The Jesuit Rela- 
tions and Allied Documents, 73 vols., (Cleve- 
land: The Burrows Brothers Company, 1896; 
various volumes). 

Two recent works indicate, however, that 
reflection of a more theological interest, and 
informed by the particularity of American 
social fact, is emerging. Cf. Andrew Greeley, 
The Catholic Experience: An Interpretation 
of the History of American Catholicism (New 
York: Doubleday and Co., 1967); and Dor- 
othy Dohen, Nationalism and American 
Catholicism (New York: Sheed and Ward, 
1967). 

H. Melville, Moby Dick (New York, 1930), 
p. 166. 

‘Walt Whitman, Leaves of Grass (New 
York, 1931), p. 23ff.; p. 236 ff. 


President’s Efforts Are Appreciated 


HON. JACK BROOKS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 30, 1968 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, on March 
1, 1968, the Ninth District of Texas was 
honored with a visit from our President. 

One of the stops that he made during 
his stay was at the A. W. Schlesinger’s 
Geriatric Center. The occasion for his 
visit to the center was to mark the in- 
crease in social security payments that 
went into effect that day. 

This reason alone was insufficient to 
explain the overwhelming and warm re- 
ception he received from the residents of 
the center and their many friends who 
assembled with the briefest notice that 
the President might make an appearance. 

As the reception was spontaneous, the 
residents and staff of the Schlesinger 
Center felt compelled to express their 
feelings in a more formal way than was 
possible at that time. For this purpose, 
they have prepared a resolution which 
I have had the pleasure of forwarding 
to President Johnson. 

The resolution cites his courageous 
leadership and his dedicated concern for 
our people, particularly our senior citi- 
zens. So that all of my colleagues may 
read the resolution, its text follows: 

Whereas, President Lyndon Baines John- 
son has furnished courageous leadership to 
our nation, unselfishly devoting himself to 


the solution of the many serious problems 
facing our nation, leading us in the tradi- 
tions of our forefathers; and 

Whereas, one of the serious problems fac- 
ing our nation is the vast number of people 
who reach the age of 65 or over, who are 
financially unable to provide for themselves, 
or to meet their medical needs; and 
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Whereas, through the recommendations of 
President Lyndon B. Johnson and by the 
action of Congress, relief has been brought 
to this situation by the passing of im- 
proved social security benefits, including a 
provision for such direly needed medical 
care for the senior citizens; and 

Whereas, President Lyndon Baines John- 
son honored the City of Beaumont, Texas, 
with a visit on the Ist day of March, A.D., 
1968, at which time he especially honored 
the senior citizens of Beaumont, who are 
residents of the A. W. Schlesinger’s Geriatric 
Center, with a visit and personally pre- 
sented certain residents with their first in- 
creased social security checks, bringing much 
joy and happiness to all of the senior citizens 
who had the opportunity to visit personally 
with the President of the United States, a 
native Texan; and 

Whereas, the Board of Trustees of the A. W. 
Schlesinger’s Geriatric Center wishes to pub- 
licly acknowledge its appreciation on behalf 
of the A. W. Schlesinger’s Geriatric Center, 
and on behalf of the City of Beaumont, 
Texas, by adopting a resolution to be made 
part of the permanent records of the A. W. 
Schlesinger’s Geriatric Center; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved that the 
Board of Trustees of the A. W. Schlesinger’s 
Geriatric Center, in session this 1st day of 
April, A.D., 1968, does hereby commend 
President Lyndon B. Johnson for his ac- 
complishments in meeting the needs of our 
senior citizens and in honoring the City of 
Beaumont, and especially the residents of 
this Center, with a personal visit; and, fur- 
ther, that a copy of this resolution be spread 
upon the minutes of this organization, and 
the officers be directed that appropriate ac- 
tion be taken to furnish a copy of this reso- 
lution to President Lyndon Baines Johnson. 

Roy S. NELSON, 
Chairman of the Board, 
A. W. Schlesinger’s Geriatric Center. 
A. W. SCHLESINGER, 
Honorary Chairman of the Board. 
R. W. ENGLISH, 
Secretary, 


NERVA: Our Future in Space 
HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 30, 1968 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr, 
Speaker, Dr. Wernher von Braun, Direc- 
tor, Marshall Space Flight Center, today 
presented an excellent statement before 
the Committee on Aeronautical and 
Space Sciences of the U.S. Senate. Dr. 
Von Braun’s text tells of the significance 
of nuclear propulsion in our future space 
needs. 

The statement follows: 

STATEMENT OF Dr. WERNHER VON BRAUN, DI- 
RECTOR, MARSHALL SPACE FLIGHT CENTER, 
NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND SPACE ADMIN- 
ISTRATION, BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON AERO- 
NAUTICAL AND SPACE SCIENCES, U.S. SENATE, 
APRIL 30, 1968 

INTRODUCTION 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Com- 
mittee on Aeronautical and Space Sciences: 

Thank you for this opportunity to present. 
to the Committee my views on the nuclear 
rocket program. 

First, let me say that I have reviewed the 
comprehensive statement Mr. Klein has pre- 
sented and I fully support his testimony to 
the Committee. I am convinced that nuclear 
propulsion is a must for our future space 
needs. At the same time, I am equally con- 
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vinced that it is important that we not think 
of the nuclear rocket solely in terms of any 
particular mission but rather in terms of the 
overall increase it will give to our space ex- 
ploration capability and its potential appli- 
cability to a very wide range of missions. If 
we have learned anything from history we 
know that where advanced technology exists, 
it will generally be used and used effectively. 
The point I'm trying to emphasize is that I 
feel that the NERVA engine development and 
eventually a flight stage should be funded on 
the basis of technology advancement, empha- 
sizing mission versatility rather than tying 
the program to a specific mission. I would 
like to say more about this as I go along. 

It is not my intent to present a compre- 
hensive statement to the Committee since 
this would only be repetitive with Mr. Klein’s 
testimony. Rather, I would like to address 
myself to the items listed in the Chairman’s 
letter inviting me to appear before the Com- 
mittee and, in addition, discuss briefly the 
recent and current involvement of the Mar- 
shall Space Flight Center in the nuclear 
rocket program. 

NUCLEAR ROCKET ENGINE DEVELOPMENT 


The first item concerns the nuclear rocket 
engine development. Based on our own as- 
sessment, I am convinced that the feasibility 
and high performance potential of nuclear 
rocket propulsion has been thoroughly 
demonstrated in the extensive series of suc- 
cessful reactor and bread-board engine sys- 
tem tests which have been conducted at the 
Nuclear Rocket Development Station in 
Nevada. The technology phase of the NERVA 
program should be completed in FY 69. 
From a technical standpoint, this means 
that we now have a high degree of confidence 
in the understanding of what these systems 
can do, that their performance is really as 
high as it theoretically had been predicted, 
that they give high specific impulse, that 
they operate stably, that they can be oper- 
ated safely, that they can operate for the 
long periods of time required by many of 
the applications of interest and we can estab- 
lish a development schedule with reason- 
able accuracy because of experience gained 
during the technology phase. From an eco- 
nomic standpoint, this means we are about 
two-thirds of the way to a highly significant 
goal—a flight ready nuclear engine. The com- 
pletion of the technology phase of the pro- 
gram represents a sizable investment but 
one which I feel has resulted in worthwhile 
dividends. Failure to proceed now into a de- 
velopment phase will result in losses of ex- 
perienced personnel and cost-increase effects 
on the total program. Furthermore, in view 
of the many special skills involved and the 
experience gained thus far, a delay would 
mean the loss of some of the capability we 
have already paid for. A one-year delay in 
funding could result in as much as two years 
delay in having an operational nuclear en- 
gine. In view of the investment already made 
and the successes achieved thus far, I feel 
we must continue the nuclear engine de- 
velopment. 

I think time is an important consideration 
here also. The long lead times required for 
development of these propulsion systems 
does not allow us the flexibility of waiting 
for an identified mission application. Past 
experience has shown that propulsion sys- 
tems are often the critical development re- 
quired in a schedule oriented toward future 
mission accomplishments, just as chemical 
rocket developments determined the timing 
of present missions in the space program. 
This is certainly the case with the first nu- 
clear rocket system due to the long lead 
times involved in nuclear engine develop- 
ment and test, and I would like to flag this 
long lead time as a key factor in my reason- 
ing that we should proceed with the develop- 
ment of a flight rated engine. A firm commit- 
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ment to develop the NERVA engine will, in 
my opinion, provide a firmer basis for mak- 
ing decisions on future missions and certain- 
ly a reappraisal of the objectives of some of 
those currently being studied. Hence, I feel 
we must proceed with the development of the 
nuclear rocket engine as a fundamental tool 
for our long term space exploration activities. 


ADVANCEMENT OF ROCKET TECHNOLOGY 


The second item in your letter, Mr. Chair- 
man, concerned the relationship of the nu- 
clear rocket engine development to the ad- 
vancement of rocket technology. I believe, 
as I indicated earlier, that the major justifi- 
cation for the development of the nuclear 
rocket is that it provides a major advance- 
ment in space propulsion capability. I think 
the nuclear rocket, when compared to our 
current propulsion capabilities is analogous 
to a comparison of the piston-engine air- 
plane and today’s modern jetliners. Many 
experts said there was no requirement for the 
turbojet engine in the aircraft business. 
Not only has history proven them wrong but 
this advancement in airplane propulsion 
technology has paid for itself many times 
over. 

By the same token, the NERVA engine, in 
a nuclear stage will increase our payload 
capability and enhance the efficiency and 
operational characteristics in a variety of 
potential missions. Take an unmanned probe 
to Jupiter, for example. With a nuclear stage, 
as compared to a chemical stage, we have 
the alternative of, (1) sending two or more 
spacecraft thereby increasing our probability 
of mission success, (2) sending a larger sin- 
gle spacecraft, or (3) significantly reducing 
the trip time for the same spacecraft, The 
reduced trip time alternative is more im- 
portant than perhaps meets the eye since 
it is possible to achieve a 60% reduction in 
trip time. This means reduced operating time 
requirements for the spacecraft, ground sys- 
tems, and people supporting the mission. A 
truly significant savings in the cost of the 
mission as well as an increased probability 
of mission success is the result. 

I think it is extremely important to note 
that the NERVA program represents by far 
the most significant advancement in propul- 
sion technology that can achieve operational 
status in the 1970 decade. It is the only high- 
thrust system which is currently anywhere 
near a development phase that offers specific 
impulses greater than 800 seconds, or almost 
twice that of our most advanced chemical 
rockets. This means that for a given engine 
thrust, a nuclear rocket would need little 
more than half the fuel required for a chem- 
ical rocket to accomplish a specific mission. 

With the anticipation of having a nu- 
clear engine we have also been carrying on 
studies in the vehicle technology area and 
I think significant advancements are being 
made here also. Many technical disciplines 
are involved in the design of such a vehicle 
and we are trying to cover all areas where 
we think advances in the present state-of- 
the-art are required such as advanced in- 
sulation for long term storage of liquid hy- 
drogen, meteoroid protection, structrual de- 
sign, materials, nuclear radiation effects, nu- 
clear instrumentation, propellant conserva- 
tion systems and radiation shielding. A po- 
tential nuclear stage also requires us to carry 
out further research in such areas as orbital 
operations and flight safety. Illustrative of 
what we're faced with here is the long term 
storage of liquid hydrogen. Our S-IVB stage 
employs liquid hydrogen as its fuel but its 
effective lifetime is a matter of hours due 
to hydrogen boiloff. Future missions, on the 
other hand, may require significantly longer 
storage times. So in this case both our chem- 
ical and nuclear vehicle design efforts are 
benefiting from research in high perform- 
ance insulations. 

I will say more about our nuclear stage 
efforts in a moment. 
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BOOSTER CAPABILITY 

The third item concerned the potential 
contribution of the nuclear rocket to our 
booster capabilities. Mr. Klein in his state- 
ment discussed some of the potential mis- 
sion applications using a nuclear vehicle as 
the third stage on the Saturn V booster and 
pointed out that a NERVA-powered stage 
applied as a third stage of the Saturn V 
launch vehicle significantly improved its 
payload and mission versatility. As I men- 
tioned earlier this improved capability pro- 
vided by nuclear propulsion in the third 
stage of Saturn V can be utilized to improve 
mission effectiveness, to increase the mission 
and payload reliability, and to extend the 
spectrum of potential missions in the late 
1970’s and the 1980's. Equally important is 
the fact that for high energy missions re- 
quiring the launch of two or more Saturn 
V’s, with subsequent rendezvous in earth 
orbit, we will be able to reduce the number 
of Saturn v's needed through the utilization 
of a nuclear vehicle. The costs savings would 
be substantial. 

We at the Marshall Center have for some 
time now been studying various ways of up- 
rating the Saturn V booster payload capa- 
bility to meet the requirements of future 
missions. One such way is to strap solid 
propellant rockets to the first stage of Saturn 
V. While this gives us greater payloads to 
earth orbit, we would still need a new stage 
to propel this payload beyond earth orbit. I 
believe that for missions we are likely to 
undertake in the late 1970’s and early 1980's, 
one of the more effective ways of improving 
the capability of the Saturn V is the simple 
addition of a nuclear third stage. Our studies 
indicate that there would be no major prob- 
lem in the integration of a nuclear stage 
with the Saturn V. Furthermore, our key 
launch facilities at the Kennedy Spaceflight 
Center can be fully utilized with a nuclear 
third stage configuration. Most anyway you 
look at it, a nuclear stage for Saturn V is an 
attractive proposition. 


MARSHALL SPACE FLIGHT CENTER ACTIVITY 


I would now like to briefly discuss some of 
the recent and planned activities of the 
Marshall Center related to the nuclear rocket 
problem. I will then conclude with a dis- 
cussion on our preeminence in space. We 
have had people engaged in nuclear vehicle 
studies dating as far back as 1957. These 
studies have concentrated on the need for 
nuclear propulsion systems in our long range 
space programs and the most promising con- 
cepts for their application. 

One particularly significant result of these 
studies is what we call a modular vehicle ap- 
proach which Milt Klein touched upon in his 
statement. In view of the relatively high cost 
of nuclear rocket engine and stage devel- 
opment, it appears highly desirable to mini- 
mize total hardware development and invest- 
ment in facilities while providing a logical 
development from ground test systems to 
flight test and ultimately an operational 
stage. Based on results to date, I think we 
have established the feasibility of a modu- 
lar nuclear vehicle concept which satisfies 
these objects and offers multi-mission capa- 
bility with maximum hardware common- 
ality. Our approach is to design a standard 
propulsion module which can be flown as a 
third stage on Saturn V for early applications 
or clustered in earth orbit, if necessary, for 
missions we may wish to undertake later. 

The reorientation of the engine program 
toward the 75,000 pound thrust nuclear en- 
gine has caused some changes in our con- 
ceptual designs but has not perturbed the 
feasibility of the modular concept. We plan 
to continue studies aimed at determining 
design and development requirements of a 
nuclear stage in anticipation of initiating 
stage development in the early seventies 
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leading to an initial flight test in about 
1976. 

Our plan is thus to develop a nuclear pro- 
pulsion module technology that will form the 
basis for the flight systems design. This tech- 
nology will be developed through various test 
programs whose primary objectives will be 
to provide necessary engineering data on 
such items as the performance of candidate 
designs, the phenomena of nuclear inter- 
actions, advanced structures development 
and long-term propellant storage. The nu- 
clear propulsion systems technology begins 
with the establishment of radiation-hard- 
ened functional components and subsystems; 
it culminates in the engineering evaluation 
of full-scale, fully integrated systems per- 
formance in the predicted nuclear environ- 
ment at NRDS, Nevada. 

One such test program, for which we initi- 
ated planning in FY 67, was the so called 
nuclear ground test module. These ground 
test stages were to be flight-configured, but 
non-flyable, modules with the propellant 
tank of a battleship type construction but 
with the subsystems and components of 
actual flight quality. One type module 
would not have had an engine attached but 
would be used for cold-flow testing of vari- 
ous subsystems and components. The idea 
here was to develop a high degree of re- 
liability in certain subsystems and com- 
ponents before proceeding to hot engine 
testing due to the turn around times asso- 
ciated with nuclear engine testing in the 
event of a component failure. 

A second type module would have had a 
NERVA engine attached and would have 
been hot-fired to determine the effects of 
nuclear heating, the behavior of nuclear 
radiation in liquid hydrogen and the per- 
formance of functional systems. However, 
due to a reduction of funds in the FY 68 
budget and the subsequent reorientation of 
the nuclear engine program, the ground test 
module activity has been terminated for 
the time being. 

Another test program currently under- 
way, which Mr. Klein mentioned to you 
last week, is the nuclear propellant heat- 
ing test being conducted under contract to 
Marshall by General Dynamics/Ft. Worth 
at the Air Force Nuclear Aerospace Re- 
search Facility. Tests are being conducted 
using a ten-foot diameter tank in a radi- 
ation environment. This test program which 
was initiated in FY 67 is providing us with 
much valuable information. Included in the 
program objectives are the evaluation of 
cryogenic insulation materials for use in a 
radiation environment, evaluation of ma- 
terials for use in valves and transducers ex- 
posed to cryogenics and radiation, and ex- 
perimental data on the nuclear energy dep- 
osition rates in liquid hydrogen and the 
resulting heating effects on the liquid hy- 
drogen, 


Further examples of our work in the ve- 
hicle technology area are current efforts 
in assessing nuclear shielding requirements 
and the development of neutron and gamma 
detectors suitable for flight stages. 


U.S. PREEMINENCE IN SPACE 


The fourth and final item mentioned in 
your letter, Mr. Chairman, concerns the re- 
lationship of the nuclear rocket technology 
in keeping the United States preeminent in 
space. As you well know, one important 
figure of merit here is booster capability, 
and propulsion has always been a key factor 
in our advancement. At the beginning of 
the space age, when we found ourselves be- 
hind the Russians in booster capability, we 
were able to draw upon advanced technol- 
ogy for a ten-fold jump in thrust and start 
the development of the F-1 engine that now 
powers the first stage of Saturn V. The de- 
cision to develop this engine was made three 
years before the go-ahead decision to devel- 
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op Saturn V. Similarly, research on liquid- 
hydrogen and liquid-oxygen engines, with 
their significant jump in specific impulse 
Over conventional oxygen and kerosene 
systems, led to starting the J-2 engine which 
now powers the Saturn V second and third 
stages, the S-II and S-IVB. The nuclear 
rocket now offers us the opportunity to 
nearly double the specific impulse of the 
J-2 engine. 

Of course, the real measure of preeminence 
is the capability to accomplish desirable 
mission objectives. The point I made earlier 
concerning the mission versatility of a nu- 
clear vehicle is appropriate in this regard. 
A nuclear third stage on Saturn V would 
provide us with the capability to meet fu- 
ture requirements which will certainly face 
us in the accomplishment of our basic pur- 
pose—making available to our nation and 
its people the great potential benefits in- 
herent in our advancing space technology. 

This all points back to my opening re- 
mark that the nuclear rocket is a vital key 
to our future space exploration capability 
and versatility. I would have great con- 
cern for the long future of our space pro- 
gram without this kind of propulsion ca- 
pability. 


Stop Passenger Train Discontinuances 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 30, 1968 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, the 
quantity and quality of passenger train 
service in our country is continuing to 
deteriorate. Now the announcement 
comes that the last rail passenger depot 
in Davenport, Iowa, the largest city in 
the First District serving a population 
area of 100,000, will be closed. 

There should be a moratorium on all 
passenger train discontinuances. Re- 
cently the Iowa State Commerce Com- 
mission passed a resolution calling for 
such a moratorium. 

Under unanimous consent I submit 
the resolution for inclusion in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, as follows: 
RESOLUTION BY THE IoWA STATE COMMERCE 

CoMMISSION 

Whereas, there have been numerous pas- 
senger train discontinuances recently; and 

Whereas, there are now pending before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
th various state commissions a number of 
applications proposing discontinuance of 
passenger trains; and 

Whereas, the actions of the Post Office 
Department have had substantial adverse 
effect on passenger revenue; and 

Whereas, the welfare and safety of this 
country is and will continue to be materially 
injured by these discontinuances; and 

Whereas, the need for unified comprehen- 
sive planning in this area is readily apparent; 
and 

Whereas, the Iowa State Commerce Com- 
mission knows of its own knowledge ac- 
quired from the several applications before 
it and the participation in such hearings 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
that such facts are true; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved, that the 
Iowa State Commerce Commission joins its 
sister states in appealing to Congress to 
call an immediate moratorium on all pas- 
senger train discontinuances and to investi- 
gate and determine the impact these discon- 
tiuances are having on the welfare and safety 
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of our country, including its national de- 
tense. 
Dated at Des Moines, Iowa, this 20th day 

of February, 1968. 

Iowa STATE COMMERCE 

COMMISSION. 
BERNARD J. MARTIN, 
Chairman. 


Attest: 


Household Workers for Industry—Pilot 
Program in Pittsburgh To Aid Foreign- 
Born Citizens and Family 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 30, 1968 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I am 
very pleased that the city of Pittsburgh 
has been chosen for a pilot project to up- 
grade household employment standards 
and opportunities. This action program 
is the first Federal training project de- 
signed to help citizens of various ethnic 
groups, and will be funded by the Labor 
Department to the Ethnic Foundation 
for about a year, in cooperation with the 
National Committee on Household Em- 
ployment. 

It is expected that approximately 60 
women will acquire skills in food prep- 
aration and service, cleaning, laundry, 
ironing, child care and care of the elder- 
ly, as well as in personal grooming and 
guidance in the essentials of succeeding 
on the job. More importantly, upon grad- 
uation these women will have the op- 
portunity to be placed by the Ethnic 
Foundation—in some cases with firms 
who offer household service as a fringe 
benefit to their executives and employees. 
In situations where a wife is incapac- 
itated, a trained household worker 
would be able to step in and take over. 

Because this testing program is so 
unique, I would like to congratulate the 
Ethnic Foundation—the education and 
research arm of the 67 nationwide 
fraternal and church organizations 
affiliated with the National Confedera- 
tion of American Ethnic Groups—and 
the National Committee on Household 
Employment—who strive to improve 
household services and employees—for 
their efforts in developing a program to 
train many of the country’s disadvan- 
taged women who like household work, 
but lack the modern skills and know- 
how to secure and hold permanent jobs. 
They are making a valuable contribution 
toward providing dignified employment. 

Indeed, the National Committee on 
Household Employment, working with 
the Women’s Bureau of the Labor De- 
partment and various voluntary organi- 
zations, is developing a code of stand- 
ards for household employment, develop- 
ing formal training programs for house- 
hold workers, trying new methods of re- 
cruiting, counseling and placing such 
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workers, stimulating the development of 
new jobs to meet present demands, im- 
proving working conditions, and provid- 
ing for the payment of wages commen- 
surate with skills to put this service in- 
dustry on a par with other American 
workers. The success of Willmart Serv- 
ices, Inc., in Washington, D.C., the first 
program funded under the Manpower 
Development and Training Act of 1966, 
demonstrated the willingness of women 
to take this training, and of employers 
to pay for the services of skilled workers. 
This is an exciting program for Pitts- 
burgh, and a chance to demonstrate that 
a vital home service need can be met 
and the social and economic status for 
household workers provided through the 
combined efforts of a private foundation, 
a nongovernment organization, labor 
unions and industry, and the Federal 
Government. It is my hope that Pitts- 
burgh’s project can be a model for other 
demonstration projects which I under- 
stand are being planned for Boston, 
Chicago, New York, Philadelphia, Alex- 
andria, Va., and Manhattan, Kans. 


Thomas F, Patton 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 30, 1968 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, a simple, 
eloquent testimonial to education’s role 
in the development of individuals was 
articulated by Thomas F. Patton, of 
Cleveland, the chairman and president 
of Republic Steel Corp. 

Mr. Patton has distinguished himself 

as one of the country’s leading indus- 
trialists, and his many civic and humani- 
tarian contributions have gained him 
wide respect. 
On April 19, 1968, Mr. Patton’s quali- 
ties and success were recognized when he 
was presented the first annual award to 
an outstanding Ohio State University 
alumnus. 

This is a most deserving tribute to Mr. 
Patton, whose great achievements are 
surpassed only by his even greater hu- 
mility. In accepting the award, Mr. Pat- 
ton said: 

Tl never be able to repay Ohio State Uni- 
versity all that it has given to me through 
education. 


That acknowledgment of the impor- 
tance of education by a man of Mr. 
Patton’s stature deserves the attention 
of every student, as well as parents, 
teachers, and youth leaders. 

Mr. Patton’s life story itself is worthy 
of emulation. 

A native of Cleveland, he received a 
law degree from Ohio State University in 
1926. After working briefly in the legal 
department of the Union Trust Co. in 
Cleveland, he joined the law firm of 
Andrews & Belden, where he gained first- 
hand knowledge of ore and coal mining 
— 8 415 legal work for clients in those 
fie! 


In 1930 Mr. Patton helped work out 
the complicated transaction of four com- 
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panies merging to become Republic Steel 
Corp. in Youngstown. In 1932 he became 
a partner in the law firm of Belden, 
Young & Veach, successor to Andrews & 
Belden. 

Four years later he became general 
counsel for Republic and subsidiary com- 
panies and in 1944 was made vice presi- 
dent and general counsel. After assign- 
ments as assistant president and first 
vice president, he became president of 
Republic on August 21, 1956. Four years 
later he was elected chief executive of- 
ficer of the company. On November 19, 
1963, he became chairman of the board 
in addition to his other duties. 

Among Mr. Patton’s civic activities are 
service as officer and trustee of the 
Greater Cleveland Growth Association, 
Cleveland Development Foundation, and 
the united appeal. He is a trustee of the 
Cuyahoga County Tuberculosis Hospital. 

Mr. Patton was a member of the board 
of trustees of Ohio State University, his 
alma mater, for 7 years, and was chair- 
man of the board in 1963-64. 

He was a member of the Business Ad- 
visory Council to the U.S. Department 
of Commerce and is a member of its suc- 
cessor organization, the Business Coun- 
cil. He is also a member of the National 
Industrial Conference Board. 

Mr. Patton has been awarded honorary 
doctor of law degrees by Ohio State, Case 
Tech, University of Akron, John Carroll 
* and the University of Day- 

n. 

His various awards include the Amer- 
ican Iron & Steel Institute’s Elbert Gary 
Memorial Medal; the National Brother- 
hood Award from the National Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews; the Silver 
Beaver and Silver Buffalo Awards from 
the Boy Scouts of America; the Gover- 
nor’s Award from the Ohio Newspaper 
Association; the Citizenship Award from 
the Ohio State University Association, 
and the Cleveland Medal for Public 
Service from the Cleveland Chamber of 
Commerce. 


On Preserving Freedom 
HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 30, 1968 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, a very 
small pamphlet recently crossed my desk. 
It contains one man’s views on what we 
can do to preserve the freedoms we nur- 
ture as citizens of the United States. 

Dr. N. M. Camardese, of Norwalk, 
Ohio, has had printed “20 rules” for 
the “preservation of freedoms with dig- 
nity and morality.” In printing and dis- 
tributing this little pamphlet, he is not 
only criticizing—as most do—but he is 
offering what he believes is a valuable 
code as a solution—which few do. 

He makes many excellent points and I 
would like to include them in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PRESERVATION OF FREEDOMS WITH DIGNITY 

AND MORALITY: 20 RULES 
1. Re- the existence of God. 


2. Stop playing little gods (some of our 
egomaniacal leaders). 
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3. Expect no rights except through the ful- 
fillment of individual responsibilities. The 
man who expects rights by bullying threats 
is not contributing to a Moral Free Society. 

4. Expect no recompense for not having 
earned it. 

5. Treat others as we ourselves would wish 
to be treated. 

6. Stop enslaving man unto big govern- 
ment. 

7. Recognize that all Freedoms are God- 
given to each of us. 

8. Allow man (and encourage) the grati- 
fication and soul purifying satisfaction that 
comes from “a job well done.” 

9. Adhere to the principle that a “wrong” is 
corrected by measures of swift justice and 
not by another “wrong”. 

10. Isolate (and not help) the revolution- 
ary atheistic communist to self-destruction— 
which he (they) will do—unless he (they) 
wish to recognize God with all the necessary 
disciplines. 

11. Each of us be a vigilant defender of 
our “neighbor’s” God-given Freedoms as well 
as our own. 

12. Restore faith in 
individual,” 

18, Stop the nonsensical philosophy of 
government trying to create a heaven on 
earth for all. For only God promised heaven— 
and that, only to those that TRY. For a gov- 
ernment big enough to give all is also big 
enough to take all. 

14. Accept the fact that throughout his- 
tory, the leaner has always had trouble 
standing on his own feet.” Thus it ill be- 
hooves government to teach man to “lean” on 
government. 

15. Abandon the ungodly (socialistic— 
communistic) philosophy of compulsory re- 
distribution of wealth. Rather—encourage 
the philosophy that—‘“the greatest thing we 
can do for others is not to give them of our 
wealth, but to show them the way to their 
own.” 

16. Let us firmly believe and act with 
strongest convictions that for a better 
America we must first better ourselves in- 
dividually—morally, spiritually, and even 
materially. 

17. We must reinstate our faith in the 
fundamental, orderly, constitutional due 
process of law in order that we might pre- 
serve our heritage of freedom for posterity. 

18. Let us be proud and accept the fact 
that, as proven by history, no other coun- 
try has ever approached the fantastic ac- 
complishments of material and spiritual 
wealth such as America has in its short 180 
years. With less than 7% of the world’s sur- 
face, and 6% of the world’s population, 
America produces better than 40% of the 
world’s goods. 

19. Let us stop so pessimistically “scrap- 
ing” America for not being perfect. Has any 
country ever been—or will there eyer be one 
on earth?! 

20. Let us—each day—: 

A. Be thankful for being Americans. 

B. Act out our convictions of gratitude 
and thankfulness in reality. 

O. Do all possible to preserve freedom un- 
der our constitutional representative type 
of government. For freedom enslaves! It im- 
poses immense individual responsibilities! 

D. Let us, with strong convictions in 
thought and actions, stop the tide and re- 
verse the trend of socialism and communism. 
For—“Compulsory labor with death as the 
final penalty is the key of socialism” (George 
Bernard Shaw—English Socialist—October 
1921). Communism is even more devilishly 
worse. 

God bless America. 

N. M. CAMARDESE, M.D., 
Past President, Huron 
County Medical Society. 
NORWALK, OHIO. 


“the worth of the 
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Crackdown Urged on Inciters of Violence 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 30, 1968 


Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I received a request from Mr. 
Charles D. Brown, 1721 Maxwell Court, 
McLean, Va., a constituent of mine, to 
insert an article written by Crosby S. 
Noyes in the Evening Star of April 25, 
1968. This article is an excellent descrip- 
tion of the deplorable situation now ex- 
isting in our Nation. I believe it would be 
of interest to every American and should 
be made available to them. It is for this 
reason I include it in the Extensions of 
Remarks: 

CRACKDOWN URGED ON INCITERS OF VIOLENCE 

The time has come to crack down on the 
crackpots and hard. It is time to put out of 
circulation for as long as possible all of the 
individuals and organizations in this coun- 
try, black and white, who are deliberately 
and openly inciting to violence and race 
warfare. 

Few democratic societies in the world 
would tolerate the murderous activities of 
such outfits as the Revolutionary Action 
Movement, the Black Panthers or the gro- 
tesquely misnamed Student Nonviolent Co- 
ordinating Committee. Most would have long 
since outlawed the hate merchants passing 
as Minutemen, Klansmen and American 
Nazis. 

Tolerance of such groups is a luxury which 
the United States can no longer afford. The 
danger which they represent to the fabric of 
American society is clear and imminent. 
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The prompt removal of their leaders from 
circulation would do more to cool the fever 
of our cities than all the appeals for law 
and order put together. 

Consider, for example, the case for tolerat- 
ing the likes of Stokely Carmichael. Within 
hours of the murder of Martin Luther King 
in Memphis, Stokely was telling his friends 
in Havana that the American revolution was 
now in full swing. 

“More people,” Carmichael assured his 
listeners, “are now beginning to plan seri- 
ously a major urban guerrilla warfare where 
we can begin to retaliate not only for the 
death of King but where we can move 
seriously with this country to bring it to its 
knees.” 

Bluff and bluster? Perhaps. But it would 
be a very serious mistake to underestimate 
the potential of even a small group of dedi- 
cated conspirators. 

The most competent officials of the gov- 
ernment believe that under present condi- 
tions a few dozen men in as many major 
cities could quite easily start riots which 
would overwhelm the police and military 
forces presently available for riot control. 

If the outbreaks of violence were planned 
and carried out simultaneously, it would be 
physically impossible to move troops into all 
the trouble areas simultaneously. And if this 
should happen, a number of major cities 
could quite literally be burned to the 
ground. 

In fact, there is some reason to believe 
that the shooting of Dr. King caught Car- 
michael and his fellow conspirators unpre- 
pared. The unexpected pretext for violence 
was irresistible and, in fact, rioting broke out 
more or less spontaneously in a number of 
cities. 

But Carmichael & Co. were unable to ex- 
ploit the outbreak for their own purposes. 
His appeal to the crowd to “get you a gun” 
had a ring of improvisation and mercifully 
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went unheeded. As the riot ran its course 
in Washington, Stokely was nowhere in evi- 
dence. 

Yet very surely there will be a next time. 

The recent riot demonstrated once again 
how little relationship there is between the 
immediate cause of an outbreak and the 
motivation of those who take part in it. In 
the course of the coming summer, during 
which this city will be subjected to planned 
demonstrations, perhaps involving many 
thousands of people, ample opportunity will 
present itself for a more carefully prepared 
explosion. 

If this is not reason enough for prevent- 
ing the planned demonstration, then it is 
surely reason for lowering the boom now on 
Stokely and his friends. The safety of the 
city demands it, including most especially 
the safety of the black community, which 
will be the chief victim if Carmichael suc- 
ceeds. 

Last year in New York, 12 members of RAM 
were arrested for plotting the assassination 
of Roy Wilkins, the head of the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Colored 
People. Today, the assassination of whole 
cities is being plotted, and virtually nothing 
is being done about it. 

The laws to put Stokely and his friends 
out of business are on the books. The new 
District Crime Reduction Act includes an 
anti-riot section which provides penalties up 
to $10,000 and 10 years in jail for anyone 
who incites a riot resulting in serious bodily 
harm or property damage exceeding $5,000. 

So far as most people are concerned, a man 
who urges a crowd at the onset of a riot to 
go home and get their guns qualifies con- 
spicuously under the provisions of this law. 
But though the Justice Department has been 
investigating Carmichael’s case for weeks, 
he is still very much at large. The final deci- 
sion rests with Attorney General Ramsey 
Clark, who would be well advised to stop 
tony fae, and crack down before it is 
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The Senate met at 12 noon and was 
called to order by the President pro 
tempore. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 

God, our Father, from the tumult of 
an angry, agitated world, we seek the 
sanctuary of Thy presence, not that we 
may escape from the world, but that we 
may turn to the perplexing maze of its 
tangled problems with strong spirits and 
quiet minds. 

From the shams and shadows of these 
days, we pray for strength for our bur- 
dens, wisdom for our problems, insight 
for our times, and vision which sets our 
eyes on far horizons. And, above all and 
in all, undergird our faith with the con- 
quering assurance that— 

“Under the shadow of Thy throne 

Still may we dwell secure, 
Sufficient in Thine arm alone, 
And our defense is sure.” 

We ask it in the dear Redeemer's 

name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 


the Journal of the proceedings of Tues- 
day, April 30, 1968, be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Jones, one of his 
secretaries, and he announced that on 
April 29, 1968, the President had ap- 
proved and signed the following acts: 

S. 159. An act to provide for the temporary 
transfer to a single district for coordinated 
or consolidated pretrial proceedings of civil 
actions pending in different districts which 
involve one or more common questions of 
fact, and for other purposes; 

S. 1664. An act for the relief of the city of 
El Dorado, Kans.; and 

S. 2912. An act to authorize appropriations 
for the saline water conversion program for 
fiscal year 1969, and for other purposes. 


REPORT ON MANPOWER PRO- 
GRAMS—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT (H. DOC. NO. 302) 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following message 
from the President of the United States, 
which, with the accompanying report, 


was referred to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

It is a traditional event for the Presi- 
dent to submit to Congress an annual 
report on the progress of our manpower 
programs. 

Although the custom is long-estab- 
lished, there is nothing routine about this 
report or its subject: jobs for our citi- 
zens: more useful, more satisfying jobs 
to give Americans a sense of full partici- 
pation in their society. 

Four months ago I told Congress that 
jobs are “the first essential.” 

In my first special legislative message 
this year, I proposed that Congress 
launch a new $2.1 billion manpower pro- 
gram—the most sweeping in our history. 

At the same time I called on the lead- 
ers of American commerce and industry 
to form a National Alliance of Business- 
men to provide jobs for hundreds of 
thousands of the hard-core unemployed. 

On April 25, the Alliance reported to 
me on its progress so far: 

More than 500 executives, whose tal- 
ents command more than $15 mil- 
lion in salaries alone, have volun- 
teered to work full time in 50 of our 
largest cities. They are assisted by 
7,000 other volunteers. 
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—By mid-April, the Alliance had re- 
ceived pledges of 111,000 jobs—66,- 
000 permanent jobs for the hard- 
core unemployed, and 45,000 summer 
jobs for poor young people. 

—tLabor unions, the Urban Coalition, 
Chambers of Commerce, churches, 
schools and many civic groups have 
joined this crusade to give the words 
“full employment” a new meaning 
in America. 

Meanwhile, the Government’s new 
Concentrated Employment Program has 
been active in more than 50 cities mesh- 
ing its efforts with the National Alliance 
of Businessmen. And the administration 
of our job programs has been given new 
energy through reorganization and 
strong leadership. 

These are hopeful beginnings. But cer- 
tainly they are no grounds for com- 
placency. 

In every city, there are men who wake 
up each morning and have no place to 
go; men who want work—but cannot 
break the confining welfare chain or 
overcome the barriers of lifelong dis- 
crimination, or make up for the lack of 
schooling and training. 

When we talk about unemployment, 
we are talking about these citizens, who 
want and need personal dignity and a 
stake in America’s progress. 

When we talk about manpower pro- 
grams, we are talking about hope for 
these Americans. 

And every time we tabulate new statis- 
tics of success in these programs, we are 
recording a small personal triumph 
somewhere: a man trained; a youth given 
a sense of his value; a family freed at 
last from welfare. 

That hope is what makes this great 
task so exciting—and so vital. 

To every Member of the Congress, upon 
whom our manpower programs depend, 
Icommend this report. 

I urge the Congress to support these 
programs by approving the $2.1 billion 
manpower budget request I recom- 
mended in January. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

THE WHITE House, May 1, 1968. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting the 
nomination of George W. Ball, of New 
York, to be the representative of the 
United States to the United Nations with 
the rank and status of Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary and Plenipotentiary, and the 
representative of the United States in 
the Security Council of the United Na- 
tions, which nomination was referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 


LIMITATION ON STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that statements in 
relation to the transaction of routine 
morning business be limited to 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
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COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
be authorized to meet during the ses- 
sion of the Senate today. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. (Mr. 
HoLLINGS in the chair). The clerk will 
call the roll. 

Ayi bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER announced 
that on today, May 1, 1968, the Vice Pres- 
ident signed the enrolled bill (H.R. 2434) 
for the relief of Nora Austin Hendrick- 
son, which had previously been signed 
by the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. McCLELLAN, from the Committee 
on Government Operations, with amend- 
ments: 

S. 2060. A bill to amend section 503 (f) of 
the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949 to extend for a period 
of 10 years the authorization to make ap- 
propriations for allocations and grants for 
the collection and publication of documen- 
tary sources significant to the history of the 
United States (Rept. No. 1099). 

By Mr. MUSKIE, from the Committee on 
Banking and Currency without amendment: 

S. 3218. A bill to enable the Export-Import 
Bank of the United States to approve ex- 
tension of certain loans, guarantees, and 
insurance in connection with exports from 
the United States in order to improve the 
balance of payments and foster the long-term 
commercial interests of the United States 
(Rept. No. 1100). 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota: 
S. 3414. A bill for the relief of Lela G. Gus- 
tafson; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. JAVITS (for himself, Mr. 
BROOKE, Mr. DOMINICK, Mr. 3 


MORSE, 
Scorr, and Mr. YARBOROUGH) : 

S. 3415. A bill to establish a Peace by In- 
vestment Corporation, and for other related 
purposes; to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Javrrs when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 
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By Mr. McCLELLAN (by request) : 

S. 3416. A bill to amend the Federal Prop- 
erty and Administrative Services Act of 1949, 
as amended, to authorize the rendering of 
direct assistance to the performance of spe- 
cial services for the Inaugural Committee; 
to the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. 

(See the remarks of Mr. McCLELLAN when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. FANNIN: 

S. 3417. A bill for the relief of Harold W. 
Strohl and his wife, Edna J. Strohl; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RANDOLPH: 

S. 3418. A bill to authorize appropriations 
for the fiscal years 1970 and 1971 for the 
construction of certain highways in accord- 
ance with title 23 of the United States Code, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

(See the remarks of Mr. RANDOLPH when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BREWSTER: 

S. 3419. A bill for the relief of Georgios 
Fotopoulous; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. JACKSON (by request): 

S.3420. A bill to authorize a per capita 
distribution of $550 from funds arising from 
a judgment in favor of the Confederated 
Tribes of the Colville Reservation; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. JACKSON (for himself, Mr. 
McGEE, Mr. HANSEN, and Mr. BUR- 
DICK) : 

S.J. Res. 164. A joint resolution to com- 
memorate the 100th anniversary of the estab- 
lishment of Yellowstone National Park by 
providing for the National Park Centennial, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Jackson when he 
introduced the above joint resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 


S. 3416—INTRODUCTION OF BILL TO 
AMEND THE FEDERAL PROPERTY 
AND ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES 
ACT 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, by request, a bill to amend the 
Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949, as amended, to au- 
thorize the rendering of direct assistance 
and performance of special services for 
the Inaugural Committee. 

The Presidential Inaugural Ceremo- 
nies Act, as amended, authorizes the 
Commissioner of the District of Colum- 
bia to perform certain services and func- 
tions during the inaugural period and to 
be reimbursed therefor. 

Enactment of this legislation, which is 
part of the legislative program of the 
General Services Administration, will 
specifically authorize the General Serv- 
ices Administration to make payments, 
which will not exceed $150,000 every 4 
years, for services rendered by the Dis- 
trict of Columbia government. 

I ask unanimous consent to have in- 
serted in the Recorp a letter of explana- 
tion and justification which has been 
received from the General Services Ad- 
woe in support of this legisla- 

on. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the letter 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3416) to amend the Fed- 
eral Property and Administrative Serv- 
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ices Act of 1949, as amended, to authorize 
the rendering of direct assistance to the 
performance of special services for the 
Inaugural Committee, introduced by Mr. 
McCLELLAN, by request, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. 

The letter presented by Mr. McC.iet- 
LAN, is as follows: 

GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION, 

Washington, D.C., March 29, 1968. 
Hon. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Presmpent: There is transmitted 
herewith a draft of legislation “To amend 
the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949, as amended, to author- 
ize the rendering of direct assistance to and 
performance of special services for the In- 
augural Committee.” 

This proposed legislation is part of the leg- 
islative program of the General Services Ad- 
ministration for 1968. 

The Presidential Inaugural Ceremonies 
Act, 70 Stat. 1049, as amended (36 U.S.C. 
721 et seq.), among other things, authorizes 
the Commissioner of the District of Columbia 
to perform certain services and functions 
during the inaugural period and to be reim- 
bursed therefor. Section 3 of the Act pro- 
vides as follows: 

“There are authorized to be appropriated 
such sums as may be necessary, payable in 
like manner as other appropriations for the 
expenses of the District of Columbia, to en- 
able the Commissioner[s] to provide addi- 
tional municipal services in said District dur- 
ing the inaugural period, including employ- 
ment of personal services, without regard to 
the civil-service and classification laws; trav- 
el expenses of enforcement personnel, includ- 
ing sanitarians, from other jurisdictions; hire 
of means of transportation; meals for police- 
men, firemen, and other municipal employ- 
ees, cost of removing and relocating street- 
car loading platforms, construction, rent, 
maintenance, and expenses incident to the 
operation of temporary public comfort sta- 
tions, first-aid stations, and information 
booths; and other incidental expenses in the 
discretion of the Commissioner[s]; and such 
sums as may be necessary, payable in like 
manner as other appropriations for the ex- 
penses of the Department of the Interior, 
to enable the Secretary of the Interior to 
provide meals for the members of the United 
States Park Police during the inaugural 
period.” 

The General Services Administration has 
no such authorization and while this has 
not heretofore impeded GSA’s direct assist- 
ance to the Inaugural Committee and the 
performance of special services in connec- 
tion with inaugural operations, there is some 
question of legality surrounding such as- 
sistance in the absence of legislation. 

The first Presidential inaugural require- 
ment is the provision of adequate and suit- 
able space for Committee use. Assignment 
would be made, of course, of any available 
Government-owned space, and leasing would 
be resorted to only in the absence of such 
space. Maximum use is made of surplus fur- 
niture and equipment. Partition alteration 
and other space adjustments are a necessary 
incident. By virtue of the 24-hour-a-day 
operations of the Committee, special security 
and custodial services are required, thus re- 
quiring the payment of overtime to guards 
and custodial personnel. 

One of the special requirements of the 
Committee for several inaugurations has been 
the provision of parking space for the pur- 
pose of storing new vehicles supplied by 
several automobile firms for use in the pa- 
rade. Heretofore, the garage in the General 
Accounting Office Building has been used 
for this purpose. The vehicles are required 
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to be kept under roof and given special main- 
tenance up to parade time. The garage also 
serves as an assembly point for drivers and 
dispatchers who are keyed in with the parade 
program. 

It has been customary on the part of GSA 
to erect stands and platforms on public 
buildings under its control along the parade 
route to supplement those provided by the 
Committee First-aid stations have also been 
provided at focal points. 

The foregoing constitute the major services 
and functions rendered or performed by 
GSA. While most of these services and func- 
tions can be accomplished through the use 
of force account personnel, it may be neces- 
sary to resort to service vontracts in some 
instances. 

It is estimated that appropriations author- 
ized by the enactment of this proposed leg- 
islation would not exceed $150,000 every four 
years. 

GSA recommends favorable and prompt 
consideration of this legislative proposal. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised 
that, from the standpoint of the Adminis- 
tration’s program, there is no objection to 
the submission of this proposed legislation 
to the Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
LAWSON B. Knott, JI., 
Administrator. 


S. 3418—THE FEDERAL-AID HIGH- 
WAY ACT OF 1968 IS INTRO- 
DUCED—MEMBERS URGED BY 
SENATOR RANDOLPH TO STUDY 
PROVISIONS 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, the 
Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1968. This 
bill, together with the accompanying let- 
ter of transmittal which explains its vari- 
ous provisions, provides for additional 
authorizations to continue our national 
highway program. 

This legislation, which will form the 
base for the consideration by the Com- 
mittee on Public Works, is introduced for 
the purpose of enabling persons who are 
interested to review it, reflect on it, con- 
sider it, and prepare their views for the 
committee when it holds hearings in 
early June. 

A reading of the measure and accom- 
panying explanation will indicate the 
areas of change which have been made 
necessary by our continuing experience 
in the construction of highways. Basical- 
ly, the legislation is a continuation of the 
proven Federal-State partnership which 
for many years has been successful in 
producing a highway network capable 
of meeting our national transportation 
needs. 

I am sure that when the bill is consid- 
ered, that these will be additions and 
modifications which will improve its re- 
sponsiveness to our national needs. I 
commend to all those who are concerned 
a very careful review of its provisions so 
that the Committee on Public Works will 
have the advantage of their counsel as 
we work to reach a constructive decision. 

I ask unanimous consent that the let- 
ter transmitting the proposed legisla- 
tion be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the letter 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3418) to authorize appro- 
priations for the fiscal years 1970 and 
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1971 for the construction of certain high- 
ways in accordance with title 23 of the 
United States Code, and for other pur- 
poses, introduced by Mr. RANDOLPH, was 
received, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public Works. 

The letter, presented by Mr. RANDOLPH, 
is as follows: 

THE SECRETARY OF TRANSPORTATION, 
Washington, D.C., April 20, 1968. 
Hon. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. PRESDENT: The Department of 
Transportation has prepared and submits 
herewith as a part of the legislative program 
for the 90th Congress, 2d session, a draft of 
& proposed bill: To authorize appropriations 
for the fiscal years 1970 and 1971 for the 
construction of certain highways in accord- 
ance with title 23 of the United States Code, 
and for other purposes.” 

This bill is cited as the “Federal-Aid High- 
way Act of 1968.” Section 2 of the bill would 
revise the schedule of authorization of ap- 
propriations for the Interstate System by in- 
creasing the amounts provided therein for 
1970, 1971, and 1972 and by adding authoriza- 
tions for fiscal years 1973 and 1974. This is 
necessary in order to provide additional au- 
thorizations totaling $8,340 billiom to cover 
the increased costs of completing the In- 
terstate System as reflected in the 1968 Cost 
Estimate for the Interstate System, House 
Document Number 199, 90th Congress, 2d 
Session. 

In addition to authorizing the use of the 
1968 Cost Estimate (section 3) for the In- 
terstate System for the purpose of making ap- 
portionments for fiscal years 1970 and 1971, 
section 4 of the bill would authorize the 
Secretary of Transportation to make appor- 
tionments for the fiscal years ending June 
30, 1970, and June 30, 1971, for expenditures 
on the Interstate System using the appor- 
tionment factors in table 5 of that Docu- 
ment. The date for the submission of a 
final cost estimate would be changed from 
within 10 days subsequent to January 2, 
1969, to within 10 days subsequent to Jan- 
uary 2, 1970. This final cost estimate would 
be for use in making apportionments for 
fiscal years 1972, 1973, and 1974. 

The bill also provides conforming amend- 
ments made necessary by the addition of au- 
thorizations for fiscal years 1973 and 1974. 

Section 5 of the bill would further au- 
thorize the appropriation of funds for the 
Federal-aid primary and secondary highway 
systems and extensions thereof within urban 
areas out of the Highway Trust Fund for the 
fiscal years 1970 and 1971, and would author- 
ize appropriations of funds from the general 
fund of the Treasury for certain other high- 
ways in Federal domain areas for those years. 
Section 5 of the bill would change the method 
of financing forest highways and public 
lands highways from the general fund of the 
Treasury to the Highway Trust Fund. This 
proposal is based upon the belief that the 
Highway Trust Fund should be used for 
financing the construction of all classes of 
Federal-aid highways. 

The Highway Safety Act or 1966, 89 Stat. 
731 (23 U.S.C. 401-404), authorized to be ap- 
propriated for State and community high- 
way safety programs as provided by section 
402 the sum of $67,000,000 for fiscal year 
1967, and $100,000,000 for each of the fiscal 
years 1968 and 1969. Section 6 of the bill 
would continue the programs under section 
402 by authorizing the appropriation of $50,- 
000,000 for fiscal year 1970, and $75,000,000 
for fiscal year 1971. A cost estimate for the 
Highway Safety Program has been developed 
in cooperation with the States and will be 
submitted shortly. 

Also, appropriation authorization was in- 
cluded in the Highway Safety Act of 1966 
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for the highway safety research and develop- 
ment programs provided in sections 307(a) 
and 403 of title 23, United States Code. The 
Act authorized appropriations of $10,000,000 
for fiscal year 1967, $20,000,000 for fiscal year 
1968, and $25,000,000 for fiscal year 1969. Sec- 
tion 7 of this bill would authorize appropria- 
tions for sections 307(a) and 403 of $30,000,- 
000 for fiscal year 1970 and $40,000,000 for 
fiscal year 1971. 

The authorizations in section 7 for high- 
way safety research and development pro- 
grams for fiscal years 1970 and 1971 repre- 
sent the amounts needed for an orderly 
buildup to a full scale program. The nature 
of these programs requires a continuing in- 
vestment with stable support. To accomplish 
this, it is recommended that the funds au- 
thorized to be appropriated shall remain 
available until expended. 

Section 8 of the bill would authorize ap- 
propriations from the general fund of the 
Treasury for the highway beautification pro- 
gram for fiscal years 1969, 1970, and 1971, thus 
putting these authorizations on the same 
fiscal year basis as the biennial ABC high- 
way program authorizations. Authorization 
is included for a deduction for administrative 
expenses of not to exceed 5 per centum of 
the additional funds authorized for the 
highway beautification program. The pro- 
vision for a flat percentage for administrative 
expenses would cause the method of handling 
administrative expenses under the Highway 
Beautification Act of 1965 to conform to the 
provisions for administrative expenses for 
the regular Federal-aid highway programs 
and the State and community highway safety 
programs 


Section 9 of the bill authorizes a new pro- 
cedure under which the Secretary may ad- 
vance funds to the States for advance acqui- 
sition of rights-of-way on the Federal-aid 
systems. This proposal would implement the 
objectives of the “Study of Advance Acquisi- 
tion of Highway Rights-of-Way” transmitted 
to Congress June 30, 1967, (Committee Print 
No, 8, 90th Congress, House of Representa- 
tives, Committee on Public Works) by fa- 
cilitating the orderly and beneficial relocation 
of persons, businesses, farms, and other users 
of property while at the same time minimiz- 
ing right-of-way costs. Advances of funds 
for this purpose would be made pursuant to 
agreements between the State highway de- 
partments and the Secretary which shall pro- 
vide for the actual construction of a highway 
within 7 years following the fiscal year in 
which a request by a State for such funds 
is made or by the terminal date of the High- 
way Trust Fund, whichever occurs first. 

The advance acquisition proposal would 
make available an amount equal to 2 per- 
cent of a State’s apportionment for advance 
acquisition of rights-of-way. The State must 
satisfy the Secretary within 6 months of the 
date of allocation that it will properly obli- 
gate such amount for advance acquisition of 
rights-of-way. Where a State fails so to dem- 
onstrate, the availability of such funds will 
revert to the Secretary who may in his dis- 
cretion make them available to the other 
States at their request and on the basis of 
need. To implement this program, there 
would be authorized to be appropriated an 
amount not to exceed $100,000,000 from the 
Highway Trust Fund for the establishment 
of a fund and for its replenishment on an 
annual basis. Pending such appropriation, 
the Secretary would be authorized to advance 
from any cash heretofore or hereafter ap- 
propriated from the Highway Trust Fund 
such sums as are necessary for payments to 
the States for rights-of-way acquired in ad- 
vance of construction. Provisions of the High- 
way Revenue Act of 1956 relating to addi- 
tional appropriations to and expenditures 
from the Highway Trust Fund and to ad- 
justments of appropriations would be appli- 
cable to the advance acquisition of rights- 
of-way program. 
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We note that section 128 of title 23 pres- 
ently imposes certain requirements for pub- 
lic hearings in connection with Federal-aid 
highway projects. That requirement would 
not be affected by the proposed bill. In ad- 
dition, in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions contained in the Study of Advance 
Acquisition of Rights-of-Way mentioned 
above, if this legislation is enacted, appro- 
priate regulations will be promulgated to 
insure that in the administration of the 
program no advance right-of-way shall be 
acquired prior to public hearing and firm 
establishment of location, and none shall be 
acquired for a project in an urban area un- 
less the project is deemed to be consistent 
with the comprehensive transportation plan 
developed for the metropolitan area as a 
whole under the provisions of section 134 of 
title 23, and section 204 of the Demonstra- 
tion Cities Act (42 U.S.C. 3334). 

Section 10 of the bill amends the defini- 
tion of “forest road or trail” and “forest de- 
velopment roads and trails” in section 101 
(a) of title 23, United States Code, to in- 
clude areas other than national forest areas 
under Forest Service administration. This 
amendment is made at the recommendation 
of the Department of Agriculture and is a 
part of their proposed legislative program. 
The present definition of “forest road or 
trail” and “forest development roads and 
trails” associates these two terms with the 
national forests only, not with the National 
Grass Lands and other areas administered by 
the Forest Service. However, 23 U.S.C. 205(a) 
authorizes use of funds available for for- 
est development roads and trails to pay for 
construction and maintenance of roads and 
trails on experimental and other areas un- 
der Forest Service administration. This pro- 
posed amendment to 23 U.S.C. 101(a) makes 
the definition of the two terms consistent 
with 23 U.S.C. 205(a) and will avoid possi- 
ble misinterpretation of the intent of both 
sections. 

The Department of Agriculture also recom- 
mends amendment of section 205(c) of title 
23, United States Code, first to clarify the 
threshold of the limitation om force ac- 
count construction and, second, to provide 
an opportunity for more efficient handling 
of small construction projects. At present, 
section 205(c) requires the construction of 
forest development roads and trails costing 
$10,000 or more per mile to be advertised and 
let to contract. Section 11 of this bill amends 
section 205(c) to increase this cost limi- 
tation from $10,000 to $15,000 and to require 
advertisement for bids and letting of con- 
tracts where construction is estimated to 
cost $15,000 or more per project for projects 
with a length of less than one mile. Section 
11 provides that if the estimated cost is 
less than $15,000 per mile or $15,000 per 
project for projects with a length of less 
than one mile, the work may be done by the 
Secretary of Agriculture on his own account. 

Considerable uncertainty exists as to 
whether the present requirement that con- 
struction costing $10,000 or more per mile 
pe advertised and let to contract applies to 
projects of less than one mile in length but 
with a “per mile” estimated cost of $10,000 or 
more. For example, an access road of only .1 
mile in length estimated to cost $1,000 could 
on a per mile basis cost $10,000 per mile. Un- 
der strict interpretation of 23 U.S.C. 205(c) 
such a road construction project would have 
to be advertised and let to contract. As a re- 
sult, the theoretical advantages of advertis- 
ing and contracting those small projects over 
force account construction are offset by the 
procedures, time, and detailed plans and ma- 
terials required for advertising and contract- 
ing any such project. The size of such proj- 
ects often results in no bids or bids that 
are necessarily inflated to cover the costs of 
bidding, moving in and out, and meeting in- 
surance, bond, and other costs to the con- 
tractor associated with such projects. On 
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larger projects these costs can be so spread 
out as to make up a much smaller percent- 
age of the total or per mile cost. 

Past experience in construction of forest 
roads and trails has shown that $15,000 is 
approximately the point at which acceptable 
bids can be expected to be received in prac- 
tically every case. Establishing $15,000 as 
the minimum estimated construction cost at 
which advertising and contracting is required 
will reduce the higher costs and administra- 
tive problems resulting from efforts to con- 
tract small projects that are generally unat- 
tractive to most prospective contractors and 
which in most cases can be more efficiently 
and economically constructed by force ac- 
count. 

Section 12 of the bill would add a new sec- 
tion 135 to title 23, United States Code, to 
authorize a program to improve traffic oper- 
ations on streets and highways within the 
designated boundaries of urban areas. 

This program, popularly referred to as 
TOPICS (Traffic Operations Program to In- 
crease Capacity and Safety) would be im- 
plemented by the authorization of $250,000,- 
000 from the Highway Trust Fund for each 
of the fiscal years 1970 through 1974. Projects 
contemplated include but are not limited to 
those which directly facilitate and control 
traffic flow in and through urban areas, 
e.g.: (a) channelization of intersections, (b) 
additional lanes at signalized intersections, 
(c) pedestrian overpasses and other meas- 
ures to separate pedestrian from vehicular 
traffic, (d) traffic control systems, (e) one- 
way and reverse operation of streets, (f) 
separate lanes for buses, and for transference 
of passengers, (g) traffic surveillance systems, 
(h) special facilities for the handling of 
commercial traffic, and (i) elimination of 
safety hazards. 

Funds authorized under this section would 
be apportioned in the same manner as Fed- 
eral-aid urban funds are apportioned (i.e. 
in the ratio which the population in munic- 
ipalities and other urban places of five thou- 
sand or more in each State bears to the total 
population in municipalities and other 
urban places of five thousand or more in all 
the States as shown by the latest available 
Federal census). 

Further, the Federal share payable would 
be 50 per centum plus the so-called sliding 
scale as provided in section 120(a) of this 
title. Contract authority for the obligation 
of Federal funds is included. In urban areas 
of more than 50,000 population projects 
under this program would be subject to the 
provisions of section 134 of title 23, United 
States Code, requiring continuing compre- 
hensive transportation planning. 

Section 14 of the bill adds a new section 
139 to title 23, United States Code, to au- 
thorize Federal assistance for fringe parking 
facilities serving urban areas of more than 
fifty thousand population, This section pro- 
vides that the construction of publicly-owned 
parking facilities may be included as “proj- 
ects” under title 23 and authorizes the Sec- 
retary of Transportation to approve there- 
under land acquisition for and construction 
of such facilities. The land which would be 
used for such a facility must be part of or 
adjacent to the right-of-way of a Federal- 
aid highway which serves an urban area of 
more than fifty thousand population. If ap- 
proved, the airspace above and below the 
highway right-of-way grade line could be 
used as a part of the parking facility. 

The type of fringe parking facility contem- 
plated would be located outside of the cen- 
tral business district. It would be required to 
be integrated with existing or planned mass 
transportation facilities. The Federal invest- 
ment in such facilities would not be recover- 
able; therefore, fees in excess of amounts 
necessary to cover operation and mainte- 
nance could not be charged. 

Proposed section 139(c) of title 23 would 
set the Federal share payable at 75 per 
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centum. The sums ordinarily apportioned to 
the States under title 23 would be used for 
these projects; thus, this section does not 
propose any additional authorizations in ex- 
cess of those now contemplated from the 
Highway Trust Fund for Federal-aid highway 
construction. 

The section further empowers the Secre- 
tary to obtain the assurance of the State 
highway department that an appropriate 
public body, on the State or local level, has 
not only the power but also the ability to 
construct, maintain and operate a parking 
facility. Before approving a project, the Secre- 
tary must concur in design standards, co- 
operatively developed with the highway de- 
partment to insure sound and uniform 
facilities. For facility and standardization of 
administration, the applicable provisions of 
chapter 1, title 23, would apply as to parking 
facility projects. Also the section provides a 
definition, not intended to be exhaustive, 
of “parking facilities” to include such things 
as access roads, buildings, structures, de- 
vices, equipment, improvements, and inter- 
ests in lands. 

The Administration has been studying the 
problem created by the need to relocate 
significant numbers of people, businesses, 
and organizations dislocated by highway con- 
struction. We expect, therefore, to submit a 
draft bill on this subject to the Congress in 
the next two weeks to implement the ob- 
jectives of the “Highway Relocation Assist- 
ance Study,” (Committee Print Number 9, 
90th Congress, House Committee on Public 
Works, transmitted by the Secretary to the 
Congress as required by the Federal-Aid 
Highway Act of 1966, Public Law 89-574, 89th 
Congress, September 13, 1966). 

We recommend enactment of the enclosed 
draft bill to insure the orderly continuation 
of our highway construction, highway safety, 
and highway beauty programs. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that 
enactment of this legislation would be in 
accord with the President’s program. 

Sincerely, 
ALAN S. BOYD. 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 164— 
INTRODUCTION OF JOINT RESO- 
LUTION COMMEMORATING YEL- 
LOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK CEN- 
TENNIAL 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce for myself, Mr. MCGEE, Mr. HANSEN, 
and Mr. BURDICK, for appropriate refer- 
ence, a joint resolution to commemorate 
the 100th anniversary of the establish- 
ment of Yellowstone National Park by 
providing for the National Park Centen- 
nial, and for other purposes. 

This proposal has been submitted and 
recommended by the Secretary of the 
Interior to commemorate the 100th an- 
niversary of the beginning of the nation- 
al park system. Since the establishment 
of the first park at Yellowstone, the 
United States has developed a national 
park system which comprises 258 sepa- 
rate areas and which constitutes a vast 
repository of our natural and historical 
heritage. Following our lead, some 80 
nations of the world have likewise de- 
veloped their own national park systems. 

We believe therefore it is appropriate 
to designate the 100th year following the 
establishment of Yellowstone National 
Park as “National Park Centennial 
Year.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the letter accompanying the legisla- 
tion be printed at this point in my 
remarks. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint 
resolution will be received and appropri- 
ately referred; and, without objection, 
the letter will be printed in the RECORD. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 164) 
to commemorate the 100th anniversary 
of the establishment of Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park by providing for the Na- 
tional Park Centennial, and for other 
purposes, introduced by Mr. JACKSON, for 
himself and other Senators, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The letter presented by Mr. JACKSON, 
is as follows: 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., April 24, 1968. 
Hon. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. PRESIDENT: Enclosed is a draft of 
a joint resolution To commemorate the One 
Hundredth Anniversary of the establishment 
of Yellowstone National Park by providing 
for the National Park Centennial, and for 
other purposes.” . 

We recommend that the joint resolution be 
referred to the appropriate committee for 
consideration, and we recommend that it be 
enacted. 

By the Act of March 1, 1872 (17 Stat. 32), 
the Congress established the first national 
park in the world—Yellowstone. The national 
park concept originated in this Act which 
recognized the need to preserve public land 
of great natural beauty and wonderment in 
perpetuity for the enjoyment of future 
generations. 

To commemorate the 100th anniversary of 
the beginning of the national park move- 
ment, the enclosed joint resolution requests 
the President to issue a proclamation 
designating 1972 as “National Park Cen- 
tennial Year.” To plan the centennial 
activities, the joint resolution establishes a 
15-member special commission, composed 
of four Members from the Senate, four 
Members from the House of Representatives, 
the Secretary of the Interior, and six non- 
governmental members appointed by the 
President from among persons having out- 
standing knowledge and experience in the 
flelds of natural and historical resource 
preservation and public recreation. 

The national park concept is a unique 
American contribution to world culture. 
Since the establishment of the first national 
park at Yellowstone, the United States has 
developed a National Park System which 
comprises 258 separate areas and which con- 
stitutes a vast repository of our natural and 
historical heritage. Following our lead, some 
80 nations of the world have likewise de- 
veloped their own national park systems. 

We believe therefore it is appropriate to 
designate the 100th year following the estab- 
lishment of Yellowstone National Park as 
“National Park Centennial Year.” Since 1872 
was also the beginning of a worldwide move- 
ment for national parks, we believe it is fit- 
ting that representatives of other nations be 
invited to participate in the National Park 
Centennial. The appropriate vehicle for 
bringing together the knowledge and experi- 
ence of all nations in this fleld would be, 
in our opinion, a World Conference on Na- 
tional Parks, to be held at Yellowstone and 
Grand Teton National Parks in 1972, 

The special commission to be established 
under the enclosed joint resolution will pre- 
pare and execute the plans for the commemo- 
ration of the 100th anniversary of the estab- 
lishment of the world’s first national park, 
and will provide host services for the World 
Conference on National Parks in 1972. In 
carrying out its functions, we expect that 
the commission will develop and maintain 
special exhibitions on the National Park Sys- 
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tem throughout the Nation, undertake im- 
portant studies of the System for publication 
and distribution to schools and libraries, and 
encourage the development of nationwide 
and world-wide educational programs to pro- 
mote the national park concept. 

The estimated annual cost of the commis- 
sion’s activity in planning and executing the 
centennial celebration is expected to range 
from about $40,000 in the early years to 
$110,000 in 1972. These expenditures will in- 
clude the costs of advance planning, travel, 
research, publications and exhibits, and as- 
sistance in hosting a World Conference on 
National Parks. We estimate that approxi- 
mately $850,000 will be needed for all aspects 
of the commission’s work. The enclosed joint 
resolution provides, however, that not more 
than $250,000 may be appropriated to carry 
out its provisions, Due to the national and 
international significance of the national 
park centennial, we expect that a substantial 
amount of funds will be donated for purposes 
of the commission and of the World Confer- 
ence. The $250,000 authorized to be appro- 
priated under this joint resolution will pro- 
vide the funds for the initial establishment 
and operation of the commission, The re- 
maining costs, will be provided from non=- 
Federal sources. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that 
there is no objection to the presentation of 
this proposed legislation from the standpoint 
of the Administration's program. 

Sincerely yours, 
CLARENCE F, PAUTZKE, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILLS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, on behalf 
of the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Scorr] I ask unanimous consent that, 
at its next printing, the names of the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. MONDALE] 
and the Senator from Iowa [Mr. MILLER] 
be added as cosponsors of the bill (S. 
2979) to establish a Commission on 
Negro History and Culture, and to con- 
duct a study of all proposals to research, 
document, compile, preserve, and dis- 
5 data on Negro history and cul- 

ure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I also ask 
unanimous consent on behalf of the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr] 
that, at its next printing, my name be 
added as a cosponsor of the bill (S. 3354) 
to authorize the coinage of 50-cent pieces 
in recognition of the outstanding serv- 
ices of the Reverend Dr. Martin Luther 
King, Jr., to the cause of the individual 
rights and the equality of men. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON S. 698 THE 
INTERGOVERNMENTAL COOPER- 
ATION BILL AND RELATED LEGIS- 
LATION 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, on April 
23 I announced that the Subcommittee 
on Intergovernmental Relations, Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, would 
hold hearings on S. 698, the Intergovern- 
mental Cooperation Act, beginning on 
May 9 and 10, and continuing on May 
14, 15, and 16. At the same time I stated 
that subsequent hearings on this legisla- 
tion would be announced at a later date. 
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I wish now to announce that hearings 
will be continued on May 21, 22, 23, and 
28. 

The subcommittee invites the views 
of witnesses not only on S. 698 but also 
on S. 458, introduced by Senator 
Muwnpt, and on S. 735, introduced by 
Senator Scorr for himself and others. 
Roth of these bills would provide, as 
does S. 698, for periodic review of Fed- 
eral programs of grant-in-aid assistance 
from the Federal Government to the 
States or to their political subdivisions. 

Senators or cther persons wishing to 
testify should notify the subcommittee, 
room 357, Old Senate Office Building, 
extension 4718, in order to be scheduled 
as witnesses. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON S. 1299 
AND SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 
160 . 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
wish to announce that the Committee 
on Banking and Currency will hold a 
hearing on Thursday, May 16, 1968, on 
S. 1299 and Senate Joint Resolution 160. 

The bill, S. 1299, would amend the 
Securities Exchange Act of 1934 to per- 
mit regulation of the amount of credit 
that may be extended and maintained 
with respect to securities that are not 
registered on a national securities 
exchange. 

Senate Joint Resolution 160 would 
amend the Securities Exchange Act of 
1934 to authorize an investigation of the 
effect on the securities markets of the 
operation of institutional investors. 

The hearing will commence at 10 a.m. 
in room 5302, New Senate Office Build- 
ing. Persons desiring to testify or to sub- 
mit written statements in connection 
with these bills should notify Mr. Stephen 
J. Paradise, assistant counsel, Senate 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 
room 5300, New Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 20510; telephone 
225-3024. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON S. 1816 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I wish 
to announce that the Subcommittee on 
Indian Affairs of the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs will hold a fur- 
ther hearing on S. 1816, a bill to provide 
for the economic development and man- 
agement of the resources of individual 
Indians and Indian tribes and for other 
purposes, on Wednesday, May 15. The 
hearing will be held in room 3110 New 
Senate Office Building, beginning at 
10 a.m. 

This proposed legislation was the sub- 
ject of a hearing on July 11, 1967, at 
which time Secretary of the Interior 
Stewart L. Udall and other officials of the 
Department of the Interior discussed, 
in detail, various provisions of the bill. 
The hearing set for May 15 is to allow 
Indians an opportunity to express their 
views and recommendations to the com- 
mittee. It is our intention to have at least 
one field hearing on this bill and on 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 11, Na- 
tional American Indian and Alaska na- 
tives policy resolution. The subcommit- 
tee will hold a hearing at Pine Ridge, 
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S. Dak., and Rosebud, S. Dak., on May 31 
and at the Cheyenne River Reservation 
on June 1, 

In order that a witness list may be 
prepared, anyone who would like to tes- 
tify at the May 15 hearing is urged to 
contact the committee staff at the 
earliest possible time. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON NOMINA- 
TIONS BEFORE COMMITTEE ON 
THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
I desire to give notice that public hear- 
ings have been scheduled for Wednesday, 
May 8, 1968, at 10:30 a.m., in room 2228, 
New Senate Office Building, on the fol- 
lowing nominations: 

Myron H. Bright, of North Dakota, to 
be U.S. circuit judge, eighth circuit, vice 
Charles J. Vogel, retired February 20, 
1968. 

James B. McMillan, of North Carolina, 
to be USS. district judge, western district 
of North Carolina, vice Wilson Warlick, 
retiring. 

At the indicated time and place per- 
sons interested in the hearings may make 
such representations as may be perti- 
nent. 

The subcommittee consists of the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN], 
the Senator from Nebraska IMr. 
Hnuskal, and myself, as chairman. 


NOTICE OF RECEIPT OF NOMINA- 
TION BY THE COMMITTEE ON 
FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, I desire to announce that to- 
day the Senate received the nomination 
of George W. Ball, of New York, to be 
the representative of the United States 
of America to the United Nations with 
the rank and status of Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary and Plenipotentiary, and the 
representative of the United States of 
America in the Security Council of the 
United Nations. 

In accordance with the committee rule, 
this pending nomination may not be con- 
sidered prior to the expiration of 6 days 
of its receipt in the Senate. 


IMPORT QUOTAS 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, the 
April 18 issue of the Washington Daily 
News contained an excellent article by 
Bruce Biossat entitled, “The Export 
Danger.” In this article Mr. Biossat very 
convincingly argues that the increased 
efforts to impose import quotas by vari- 
ous commodity groups are pushing this 
Nation toward a new mood of economic 
isolation. 

As Mr, Biossat points out, the effect 
could be prompt retaliatory moves by 
countries which import large amounts 
of our products. If this were to happen, 
American farmers would be among the 
first to suffer. And, ultimately, our total 
economy would suffer, also. 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture 
figures on the export of U.S. farm prod- 
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ucts indicate that the net favorable 
balance of agricultural trade makes up 
over 50 percent of our Nation’s total 
favorable balance of trade in all prod- 
ucts. 

I commend Mr. Biossat’s article to 
the attention of all Members of the 
Senate. In view of the current farm in- 
come situation, it merits serious consid- 
eration. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed at this 
point in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Export DANGER 
(By Bruce Biossat) 

While riot and war have held the nation’s 
attention, it has been edging toward a new 
economic isolationism which could plunge it 
into bitter combat over the world trade and 
damage its export market for farm products. 

If Congress should yield before even just 
a few of the many import quotas proposed 
in such fields as textiles, dairy items, shoes, 
glass, electronic goods, oil, steel and other 
metals, the prospect would be prompt, severe 
retaliatory tariff moves by countries which 
today import large amounts of U.S. products. 

Though some agricultural commodity 
groups are pushing the new protectionism, 
the fact is that U.S. farmers generally stand 
to be very hard hit if Congress throws up 
quota barriers and they are matched abroad. 

Farm exports come to nearly $7 billion a 
year and could rise to $10 billion or more by 
1980. Tariff reductions abroad, planned under 
the Kennedy Round of tariff negotiations, 
could come to 25 per cent of farm items and 
provide a big U.S. export boost. 

With the U.S. farmer a numerically dimin- 
ishing political force, all too little apprecia- 
tion is being shown for his increasing de- 
pendence upon export markets. But the 
figures are astonishing. 

More than 60 per cent of U.S. wheat is 
shipped abroad, some 50 per cent of its soy- 
beans, 50 per cent of rice output, 35 per cent 
of its corn, almost a third of its tobacco, a 
fifth of cotton and barley. 

Markets overseas for these products have 
more than doubled in volume and value in 
the last dozen years. 

In Kansas, North Dakota and Montana, 
some 30 per cent of total farm income is 
ascribed to exports. Illinois, Indiana and 
North Carolina draw a fourth of their farm 
income from overseas sales. Texas, Ohio, 
Washington, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Louisiana 
and South Carolina find exports accounting 
for a fifth of such income. 

Some largely industrial states nevertheless 
realize big returns from farm commodities. 
In dollar terms, Illinois, for instance, is the 
country’s biggest farm exporter ($666 million 
in 1967). California and Texas stand even 
with $485 million each. 

Some 78 million acres, about one quarter 
of the nation’s harvested acreage, today are, 
in effect, set aside for foreign outlets. Should 
even just some of those outlets be closed off, 
many U.S. farmers—and their regions—would 
be in serious trouble. 

The National Planning Association’s Agri- 
culture Committee sees the situation in very 
dark perspective on a world-wide plane. In a 
recent report it said: 

“The tightening of present quotas could 
lead us down a road of retreat from the im- 
portant gains we have made during the re- 
ciprocal trade era of the last 33 years.” 

The battle, of course, is not over. On May 7 
in Washington a new Co-ordinating Council 
of Organizations on International Trade pol- 
icy holds a conference to fortify opposition 
to the new protectionist wave. But the stag- 
gering thing is the force the wave developed 
with so little public notice. 
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REPRESENTATIVES WILLIAM M. 
TUCK AND PORTER HARDY, JR., 
HONORED BY VIRGINIA STATE 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
last Monday evening, the Virginia State 
Chamber of Commerce held its annual 
congressional dinner at the Marriott 
Hotel in Arlington County. 

The theme of this year’s dinner was 
to honor two outstanding Members of 
the U.S. House of Representatives. Both 
Members will retire at the end of the 
current session. They are Representa- 
tive WILIA M. Tuck, of the Fifth 
Congressional District, and Representa- 
tive Porter Harpy, Jr., of the Second 
Congressional District. 

Both men have rendered their State 
and their Nation outstanding service 
over a long period of time. Former Gov- 
ernor Tuck was elected to Congress in 
1953. Representative Harpy was elected 
to the House of Representatives in 1946. 

Both have made splendid records for 
themselves. 

Representative Harpy, as a member of 
the House Armed Services Committee, 
has played an important part in the de- 
velopment of an adequate defense sys- 
tem for the United States. He has been 
particularly active recently in pointing 
out some of the conditions which exist 
in South Vietnam, and he has made an 
important contribution, I believe, to the 
war effort in South Vietnam. 

Representative Tuck, as a member of 
the House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee and as a member of the Judiciary 
Committee, also has played an impor- 
tant part in furthering legislation in 
the interests of our country. 

At the dinner Monday evening the 
Governor of Virginia, Mills E. Godwin, 
Jr., made an eloquent address calling 
attention to the work done over a long 
period of years by Representative 
Harpy and Representative Tuck. In a 
moment I shall ask unanimous consent 
that the text of the speech be printed 
in the Recorp, but before asking that 
that be done I wish to say that I feel 
that each of these men, Representatives 
Harpy and Tuck, has rendered out- 
standing service to his State and to the 
Nation. 

Mr. President, I wish to recall a per- 
sonal experience in regard to former 
Governor Tuck, who was elected Gov- 
ernor in 1946. I went to the Virginia State 
Senate in 1948 and I served under his 
leadership during the last 2 years of his 
term as Governor of our Commonwealth. 

During his tenure as Governor in that 
4-year period, Virginia faced some very 
difficult times. Governor Tuck proved 
himself to be one of the ablest, one of 
the most courageous, and one of the most 
forthright Governors that Virginia has 
ever had. 

Therefore, I am pleased to join with 
our able and distinguished Governor, 
Mills E. Godwin, Jr., in paying tribute 
to former Governor Tuck, now Repre- 
sentative Tuck, and to Representative 
Harpy as being two unusually able and 
outstanding legislators. 

I deeply regret that both of these dis- 
tinguished individuals have decided to 
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voluntarily retire from the Congress of 
the United States at this time. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recor the 
text of the speech made Monday evening 
by Gov. Mills E. Godwin, Jr. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REMARKS BY Gov. MILLS E. GODWIN, JR., AT 
THE ANNUAL CONGRESSIONAL DINNER, APRIL 
29, 1968, MARRIOTT TWIN-BRDGES MOTEL, 
ARLINGTON, VA. 

I want to commend the Chamber of Com- 
merce for sponsoring this dinner. I know the 
Chamber’s staff and membership understand 
how deeply so many Virginians feel, both 
personally and as constituents, about the two 
men we honor tonight. 

One of the hallmarks of democracy is 
that every citizen feels it is his right to give 
his elected officials down-the-country as long 
as they are in office. In fact, I sometimes 
think some people feel their representatives 
need a lecture every once in a while, just to 
remind them of the people back home whom 
they serve. 

I know that I treasure the letters of com- 
mendation that come to my office, as com- 
pared to some of the letters that are not so 
complimentary, even though the critical ones 
are usually considerably more forceful and 
vivid in their language. 

And I am also certain that the Chamber's 
membership in sponsoring this affair is in 
no sense anticipating that Bill Tuck or Por- 
ter Hardy will fade away from the political 
scene, or relinquish their interest and their 
active participation in the welfare of this 
State and the future of this nation. 

I have known both of them since before 
I was old enough to vote, and among some 
of the strongest of my memories are the 
political discussions at home when my father 
and some of his contemporaries talked about 
each of them. 

Even in those years, I can recall some of 
the stories that used to be told about Bill 
Tuck, and I can remember the discussions 
of strategy when my father was a supporter 
of Porter Hardy in his first campaign for the 
House. 

I am not going to tell any of the stories 
about Bill Tuck, either those that are true 
or those about which there may be some 
question. I made that decision not for any 
lack of material but for lack of time. 

In addition to that, I suspect that Bill 
Tuck will have a few words to say for him- 
self before the evening is over, and I do 
not want to suffer from invidious com- 
parisons. Our affection is for Bill Tuck 
as a person and for a man who always took 
a forthright approach to a problem. 

Sometimes I think that our appreciation 
of him has grown in recent times because 
we feel we need a whole lot more of that 
approach today. 

I have also always admired his ability to 
express himself, especially when he wasn’t 
particularly pleased with whatever it was he 
was talking about. 

He could take an opponent apart with 
more dash and more color, and more obvious 
relish, than anyone I ever knew. 

But while we will all remember Bill Tuck 
as a person in our hearts, I think that he 
will go down in the history books as a 
Governor who recognized the needs of this 
Commonwealth and undertook to meet them. 

As a matter of fact, there is at least one 
striking similarity in our terms. 

In 1948 he assessed the needs of Virginia 
and proposed an increase in the State in- 
come tax. And I remember he had a few of 
his vivid phrases to describe the uproar that 
resulted. 

I do not know that he would appreciate 
this particular memory, but I know it is real 
to me because it involved my first official 
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visit to Governor Tuck, and as a matter of 
fact, my first visit to the Governor’s office 
itself. 

This was back in 1948 and I had not been 
in my seat in the House of Delegates very 
long when Bill Tuck called me up to his office 
and told me in characteristic language that 
his opponents were trying to hang him from 
the rafters because of the increase in income 
taxes that hè was proposing, and he wanted 
me to help keep them from doing it, which 
I was happy to do. 

He went on to tell me about the require- 
ments that were facing Virginia and about 
his confidence that the people of this State 
were willing to pay for the additional service 
they so much needed. 

I think he would agree that Virginia was 
not as ready to accept an income tax increase 
in 1948 as it was to accept the sales tax in 
1966, and he had some choice phrases to 
describe the personal abuse that followed 
that session of the General Assembly. But I 
have always thought that the reaction was 
more a credit to his foresight and his courage 
in proposing the increase in the first place. 

It is hard to compare anybody to Bill Tuck, 
and I would not attempt to do that with re- 
spect to the other member of Virginia’s Con- 
gressional delegation whom we honor tonight, 
but he has plenty of credits in his own right. 

Ever since I have known him, and that 
has been for many, many years, Porter Hardy 
has been the epitome of independence, in 
thought and in action. 

It takes tremendous ability to be as in- 
dependent as he has been, and be as success- 
ful as he has been, in the field of politics. 

A public officer pays a price for being al- 
ways his own man. In the process, inevitably, 
he runs the risk of offending friends and 
supporters. 

When he follows his convictions, rather 
than the hue and cry of the moment, he in- 
spires new energies among his enemies and 
doubts among his friends. Under these con- 
ditions, it is a strong man, indeed, who can 
be satisfied with the dictates of his con- 
science alone. 

Leadership in public life is a continuing 
balance between the will of the people at the 
moment and what may really be best for 
them in the long run. 

It is a great leader who can make those 
judgments and maintain that balance for- 
more than twenty years in the Congress, and 
still retain not only the support but the re- 
spect of his constituents and of his fellow 
Congressmen. 

This dirt farmer, despite his education at 
Harvard, was first elected because of strong 
rural backing, yet he was to become in time 
Virginia’s first urban congressman with his 
district consisting entirely of the cities of 
Norfolk and Portsmouth. 

The son of a Methodist minister serving 
mostly rural churches, he lived at one time or 
the other in almost every community in his 
district. 

His wide popularity is attested by the fact 
that after his nomination in the Democratic 
primary for Congress twenty years ago, he 
never thereafter had opposition within his 
own party. 

We like to say that Virginia has been 
fortunate in the calibre of her leaders, and 
I would not quarrel with that statement, 
but I think it is nearer to the truth to say 
that the people of this State have chosen 
carefully, and that they set their standards 
extremely high for the men they elected 
to represent them in legislative bodies. 

And it is well that they have. For nearly 
half a century, the members of Virginia’s 
Congressional delegation have fought con- 
tinuously and tenaciously, and against in- 
creasing odds, to preserve for this nation the 
principles on which it was first founded and 
which have so long been identified with this 
State. 

More often than not, they have been in 
the minority when the votes were counted, 
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but no one has ever discounted them be- 
cause of this. They have fought honorably 
and as gentlemen, but they have been no 
less effective for adherring to this further 
tradition of Virginia. 

Their stand in favor of principle has not 
improved their batting average on the leg- 
islation they have introduced, but no one will 
quarrel with the way they have played the 
game. Always, they have followed their con- 
victions of what was best for Virginia and 
for this nation. Always they have reflected, in 
their separate ways, the basic beliefs that 
we hold dear in this Commonwealth. 

Iam convinced that time will vindicate the 
stand they have taken. 

Our dilemma in Virginia is the nation’s 
dilemma, and that is how we can hold fast 
to integrity, to fiscal responsibility, to cour- 
age and to a public conscience in the face of 
unprecedented growth and change. 

If Virginia loses these instinctive funda- 
mentals, if the nation loses them completely, 
they can never be regained. 

Without them, Virginia would not be Vir- 
ginia, the South would not be the South, 
and I would go a step further and say that 
America would not be America. 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I am happy to 
yield to the distinguished Senator from 
Kansas. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I wish 
to associate myself with the remarks of 
the Senator from Virginia and to make 
favorable comment in regard to the out- 
standing service of Representative Tuck. 

He and I were elected to the office of 
Governor of our respective States in 1946. 
I had the honor to serve as Governor 
of my State for 4 years, at the same time 
that he served as Governor of his State. 
We became not only well acquainted, but 
also friends. We had a close association 
at our national Governors’ conferences 
and our views effecting problems of our 
respective States were generally in 
accord. 

Representative Tuck is a man of great 
courage and ability. He was not only a 
great Governor but has rendered out- 
standing service in the Congress of the 
United Staves. I am proud to have had 
the opportunity to work with him in both 
of these fields. 

I regret that he is leaving the service 
of the Congress of the United States but 
I feel that he has already rendered val- 
uable and outstanding service to his State 
and to the Nation. 

He is a great American and a truly 
dedicated public servant. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
on behalf of the people of Virginia I ex- 
press deep appreciation for the com- 
ments made by the distinguished senior 
Senator from Kansas in recalling his as- 
sociation with the former Governor of 
Virginia. 

In that connection, I might say that 
the next Congress will be poorer, not only 
because Representative Tuck and Repre- 
sentative Harpy will not be present, but 
also because the distinguished senior 
Senator from Kansas has likewise vol- 
untarily decided to retire. I know Gov- 
ernor Tuck will deeply appreciate the 
comments which the Senator has just 
made and I know the Senate of the 
United States will greatly miss next year 
Senator CARLSON of Kansas, one of the 
ablest and finest men ever to serve in the 
Halls of Congress. 
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Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I yield to the 
Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to join the distinguished Senator 
from Virginia and the distinguished 
Senator from Kansas in paying tribute 
and declaring my admiration to former 
Governor Tuck, of Virginia, who has an- 
nounced his retirement from the House 
of Representatives. 

When I was elected Governor of Geor- 
gia, “BILL” Tuck was the chairman of 
the Southern Governors’ Conference. 
The first conference was held in Sa- 
vannah, Ga., if memory serves me cor- 
Hag and I have known him since that 


e. 

I hold him in high esteem, I admire 
him greatly, and I agree that the Con- 
gress of the United States will be poorer 
because he has chosen to retire. He has 
served his State and our Nation with 
distinction. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, I 
am grateful to the distinguished Senator 
from Georgia for his comments in re- 
gard to Virginia’s former chief execu- 
tive and Congressman. 

I might say to the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Georgia that before I had the 
privilege of meeting the Senator from 
Georgia I had heard a great deal about 
him from the then Governor of Virginia 
who had been at the Governors’ con- 
ferences with the Governor of Georgia. 
He had come back to Virginia and told 
his friends what an able, outstanding, 
and vigorous Governor the State of 
Georgia had, and how proud he was to 
have the friendship of a man like HERMAN 
TALMADGE. 

I thank the Senator. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I am glad, indeed, 
for eet generosity on “BILL” Tuck's 
part. 


COLLEGE ANARCHY 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I have 
addressed a number of youth groups in 
recent months on college campuses and 
high school campuses, especially in my 
State. I have been highly pleased with 
what I have seen. The overwhelming ma- 
jority of students in high school and in 
college in my State are loyal, patriotic, 
hard working, and more intelligent, I 
think, than college students have been 
at any time in my lifetime, and perhaps 
in all history. 

However, I have been appalled at what 
I have seen occurring in recent months 
on some college campuses throughout 
our Nation. We have seen rebellion, an- 
archy, and insurrection in some of the 
principal colleges in our land. 

In a few instances it has been neces- 
sary to close down entire colleges. Some 
of this rebellion has beer going on in 
Washington, and there have been simi- 
lar college disorders in Maryland and 
in Virginia, as well as on other cam- 
puses throughout the land. 

We have just witnessed almost a 
solid week of rebellion, anarchy, and 
insurrection in one of the outstanding 
universities in our land. I refer to Co- 
lumbia University in New York City. It 
took the administration of Columbia 
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almost a full week before it decided to 
regain control of that institution. It was 
necessary to call in the police depart- 
ment of the city of New York to do so. 
This occurrence happened after some of 
the students rebelled and held some 
members of the faculty as hostages. 
During this time it became necessary to 
close down the school. Students who go 
to college for an education did not have 
an opportunity to go to school because 
anarchists had taken possession of the 
institution. 

Today's Wall Street Journal contains 
a very enlightening editorial entitled 
“Mob Rule Versus Academe.” I believe 
the editorial is outstanding, and I wish 
to call it to the attention of Senators 
and the country. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Mos RULE VERSUS ACADEME 


It was touch and go for six days, but in 
the end Columbia University refused to ca- 
pitulate to mob rule. 

That conclusion stands out after univer- 
sity officials called in police to remove and 
arrest students who had seized five buildings 
and closed down most university operations. 
The fashion among student rebels current- 
ly seems to be seizing buildings and/or 
officials and holding them for ransom, so au- 
thorities at other colleges and universities 
would be well advised to heed the events at 
Columbia, 

Perhaps 1,000 students seized the build- 
ings to protest construction of a gymnasium 
they branded as “racist” (because it is be- 
ing built on park land adjacent to Harlem). 
They also demanded the university sever its 
connections with a think-tank working for 
the Pentagon, and that it grant complete 
amnesty to all protestors. The University 
agreed to hold up construction of the gym 
at least temporarily, but the protestors re- 
fused to yield the buildings until all their 
demands had been fulfilled; finally the 
police intervened. 

The students’ resort to physical intimida- 
tion makes irrelevant their specific com- 
plaints, some of which we might support in 
a civilized forum. Since the appropriate 
forums had already rendered their decisions, 
the stark issue is simply whether decisions 
taken in established councils will be over- 
turned in the streets. 

This consideration makes no useful im- 
pression on the militant students, many of 
whom brazenly proclaim the purpose of de- 
stroying society’s established institutions. It 
is worthwhile to note in passing that their 
actions are, in the words of the New York 
Times, “hooliganism” and “Fascism of the 
left.” The observations, though, merely 
serve to stress that appeals to reason are lost 
on this quarter. 

The burdens of upholding civilized stand- 
ards, rather, falls on the university officials. 
Their dilemma is real, for the academic tra- 
dition of maintaining a certain independ- 
ence from government and the police is an 
important one. Naturally, they will want to 
try resolving disputes internally to avoid 
breaching that independence. 

Yet the tradition of self-rule is already 
broken when protestors resort to mobs and 
intimidation. Nor did the Columbia demon- 
strators hesitate to initiate direct violence 
when it suited their end; they attacked 
counter-demonstrators who set up their own 
picket line to withhold food from one of the 
seized buildings. Academic freedom does not 
mean the freedom to use disorder and force 
against contrary opinions. If it is to have 
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any meaning at all, it must be protected 
from the ugly force of the mob. 

University officials must also balance their 
independence against their other responsibil- 
ities. For one, they have a responsibility to 
students who do wish to attend classes, 
which by every indication was a large ma- 
jority of the 27,000 enrolled at Columbia. 
They also have a responsibility to their own 
future; in many lands the success of student 
mobs has created a tradition that under- 
mines the very principles a university should 
uphold. 

The university, finally, bears a certain re- 
sponsibility to the society that maintains it. 
That by no means implies it should subordi- 
nate its own best judgment to that of other 
institutions. But certainly it means the uni- 
versity should not flinch at upholding the 
values it has long shared with society. If 
students are taught at universities that mob 
rule will prevail, society itself will have a 
far harder time upholding such values as 
devotion to orderly democracy and opposition 
to the use of force. 

On every count, then, university officials 
have a responsibility to put down disorder 
on their campuses, a job which is likely to 
be easier if it is not postponed for a week 
of handwringing. They have a duty not to 
capitulate to intimidation, however expedi- 
ent that course may seem. 

They have, in sort, a responsibility to 
make it clear to young hotheads that mob 
rule is not the way decisions are reached, 
on campus or off, in a viable democracy. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


S. 3415—INTRODUCTION OF BILL TO 
ESTABLISH A PEACE BY INVEST- 
MENT CORPORATION 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, on behalf 
of myself and Senators BROOKE, of 
Massachusetts; Domunick, of Colorado; 
HARTKE, of Indiana; Macnuson, of Wash- 
ington; MILLER, of Iowa; MoRsE, of Ore- 
gon; PELL, of Rhode Island; Percy, of 
Illinois; Scorr, of Pennsylvania; and 
YARBOROUGH, of Texas, I introduce a bill 
to create a federally chartered corpora- 
tion to engage in industrial development 
and technical assistance activities in de- 
veloping countries, utilizing both public 
and private funds. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill and a sec- 
tion-by-section analysis of the bill, which 
is known as the Peace by Investment Cor- 
poration bill, may be made a part of my 
remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
and section-by-section analysis will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3415) to establish a Peace 
by Investment Corporation, and for 
other related purposes, introduced by Mr. 
Javits (for himself and other Senators), 
was received, read twice by its title, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
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lations, and ordered to k2 printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 
S. 3415 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 


GENERAL PURPOSES 


SECTION 1. The recent establishment of the 
“Peace Corps” reflects growing realization 
that governments and diplomatic relations 
alone cannot bring enduring peace, without 
the consolidation and expansion of people- 
to-people relationships. Economic relation- 
ships are fundamental to human relation- 
ships, and private economic endeavors are in- 
separable from systems of human freedom. 
This measure is designed to establish and 
expand people-to-people relationships in the 
economic field; to encourage an expanded 
flow of private capital investment from the 
United States into economically sound enter- 
prises in underdeveloped areas of the world 
in the interest of world peace through mutual 
economic progress; to enlarge the number of 
private investors participating in this flow 
of capital so as to forge more direct links 
among the peoples of the world; to reduce 
gradually thereby the need for United States 
public investment and grants overseas; to 
help redirect the total flow of capital from 
the United States so that increasing portions 
of this total flow go to the underdeveloped 
areas, and thus be in better harmony with 
the domestic economic needs of the United 
States and the effective management of its 
international balance-of-payments problems. 


PEACE BY INVESTMENT CORPORATION: BASIC 
FUNCTIONS 


Sec. 2. There is hereby established a Peace 
by Investment Corporation (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the Corporation“) with the 
following basic functions in accord with the 
purposes of this Act: 

(1) As an equity investment agency, the 
Corporation may purchase the securities and 
obligations of, or make loans to (A) any 
underdeveloped country or political subdi- 
visions thereof, (B) any public agency or in- 
strumentality of any such country, or (C) 
any private or semiprivate firm, corporation, 
or association doing or intending to do busi- 
ness wholly or mainly in any such country 
or countries. Any such purchase or loan shall 
be for the purpose of financing or assisting 
in financing any undertaking of a profitmak- 
ing nature to expand such industrial, mining, 
construction, or agricultural activity in such 
country or countries as will, in the judgment 
of the Corporation, further the purposes of 
this Act, and any such undertaking should 
place particular emphasis upon the encour- 
agement of small and moderate sized enter- 
prises and upon achieving widely diversified 
endeavors. 

(2) The Corporation shall make available 
such technical assistance as in its judgment 
will facilitate the purposes of this Act, and 
will not be duplicative of adequate technical 
assistance which is available from sources 
other than the Corporation. 


BASIC CRITERIA FOR INVESTMENT PROGRAM 


Sec. 3. In carrying forward the investment 
program pursuant to paragraph (1) of sec- 
tion 2 of this Act, the Corporation shall be 
guided by the following basic criteria, and 
shall make appropriate findings accordingly: 

(1) Each specific investment is in further- 
ance of an undertaking which is economi- 
cally sound, actually or potentially profitable 
and consistent with the sound long-range 
economic development of the country in 
which it is located, 

(2) The country in which the undertaking 
is located has had full information with re- 
spect to it and an opportunity to express a 
judgment as to its desirability. 

(3) Because of the insufficient availability 
of venture capital from other sources, the 
investment is not in competition with, or du- 
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plicative of, other private investment pro- 

grams or other public programs of the United 
States, or of international agencies, which 
give reasonable promise of accomplishing 
comparable results in accord with the pur- 
poses of this Act. 

(4) Each investment, taking into account 
the country in which it is located, is in ac- 
cord with the general international economic 
and political policies of the United States. 

(5) The investment program in general is 
consistent with the short-range and long- 
range policy of the United States to maintain 
maximum employment, production, and pur- 
chasing power within the domestic economy. 

(6) The investment program in general is 
consistent with the short-range and long- 
range need of the United States to maintain 
a satisfactory balance-of-payments position. 

(7) The investment program in general, 
and in its specific applications, is mutually 
beneficial to the country to which the in- 
vestment flows and the country from which 
it emanates, taking into account not only 
purely economic considerations but also con- 
sideration of human improvement under free 
institutions. 

BASIC FINANCING OF PEACE BY INVESTMENT 
CORPORATION 


Sec. 4. (a) The Corporation shall have a 
capital stock consisting in part of fifty shares 
of class A stock having a par value of $1,000,- 
000 per share. Such stock shall be the only 
stock of the Corporation having voting pow- 
er, as long as any of it is outstanding, and it 
shall be subscribed to by the United States 
Government. The Secretary of the Treasury 
shall use the proceeds from the sale of any 
securities issued under the Second Liberty 
Bond Act for the purpose of such subscrip- 
tion, and the purposes for which securities 
may be issued under such Act are extended 
to include such subscription. Payment to the 
Corporation for the subscription of the 
United States to such stock, and repayments 
thereof, shall be treated as public debt trans- 
actions of the United States. Certificates evi- 
dencing stockownership by the United States 
shall be issued by the Corporation to the 
President of the United States, or to such 
other person or persons as he may designate, 
from time to time. The provisions of the 
Securities Act of 1933, and the Securities Ex- 
change Act of 1934, shall not apply to the 
Corporation, or to the original issue of its 
securities, while any class A stock is out- 
standing. 

(b) The Corporation is authorized to issue 
for public sale “Peace by Investment Deben- 
tures” which shall be in denominations of 
$5, or any multiple thereof, and shall have 
such maturities (not in excess of twenty 
years) and bear interest at such rates as 
may be determined by the Corporation with 
the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
Such debentures shall be fully and uncon- 
ditionally guaranteed as to principal by the 
United States. For as long as the Corpora- 
tion remains an agency of the United States, 
the aggregate amount of debentures issued 
under this subsection in any one year shall 
not exceed 8375, 000, 00, and the total 
amount of such debentures which are out- 
standing at any time shall not exceed $1,250,- 
000,000. The Corporation, with the approval 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, shall by reg- 
ulation fix the maximum amounts of such 
debentures which may be held at any time 
by any individual, corporation, firm, trust, 
association, or other entity, respectively. 

(c) The Corporation is authorized, at the 
option of the holder of any debenture issued 
under subsection (b), to exchange such de- 
benture for class B stock which the Corpora- 
tion may issue in such form, and subject to 
such terms and conditions, as it may pre- 
scribe, subject to the approval of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury for as long as the Corpo- 
ration remains an agency of the United 
States. 

(d) The Corporation is authorized to is- 
sue from time to time, for purchase by the 
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Secretary of the Treasury, its notes or other 
obligations: Provided, That the aggregate 
amount of obligations so issued shall not 
exceed $60,000,000 in any one year, and the 
aggregate amount of such obligations out- 
standing at any one time shall not exceed 
$300,000,000. No such obligation shall be 
issued more than six years from the date of 
the first issue, or after the Corporation ceases 
to be an agency of the United States. Such 
obligations shall have such varied maturi- 
ties (not in excess of twenty years) as may 
be determined by the Corporation, with the 
approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
with periodic retirement of each obligation 
commencing in the first year subsequent to 
its original issue: Provided, That any such 
obligation may be retired at the option of 
the Corporation before maturity in such 
manner as may be stipulated therein. Each 
obligation purchased by the Secretary of the 
Treasury hereunder shall, as long as the Cor- 
poration remains an agency of the United 
States, bear interest at a rate determined 
by the Corporation on the basis of the cur- 
rent average rate on outstanding marketa- 
ble obligations of the United States as of 
the last day of the month preceding the is- 
suance of such obligations; except that when 
the Corporation ceases to be an agency of 
the United States each such obligation shall 
bear interest at the rate of 4 per centum per 
annum. The Secretary of the Treasury is au- 
thorized for the purpose of this subsection 
to use as a public-debt transaction the pro- 
ceeds of any securities issued after July 31, 
1945, under the Second Liberty Bond Act, 
and the purposes for which securities may be 
issued under that Act are extended to in- 
clude such purpose. Payments for such obli- 
gations by the Treasury, and repayment 
thereof by the Corporation, shall be treated 
as public-debt transactions of the United 
States. 

(e) One-fifth of the proceeds of the sale 
of the debentures issued under subsection 
(b) of this section shall be set aside by the 
Corporation in a special fund to be estab- 
lished by the Corporation. Such fund shall 
be utilized (1) to retire fully, within a 
period of six years or less from the initial 
issuance of such debentures, the class A 
stock of the Corporation issued under sub- 
section (a) of this section, and (2) to re- 
tire fully the obligations issued under sub- 
section (d) of this section in accordance 
with the terms of retirement contained in 
such obligations. Moneys in such fund shall 
be invested or reinvested by the Corporation 
in interest-bearing obligations of the United 
States or in obligations guaranteed as to in- 
terest and principal by the United States: 
Provided, That when the Class A stock of the 
Corporation and the obligations issued un- 
der subsection (d) of this section have been 
retired in full, any balance remaining in 
the special fund shall be merged with other 
funds of the Corporation obtained through 
the sale of debentures pursuant to subsec- 
tion (b), and their exchange for class B 
stock pursuant to subsection (c), and shall 
thereupon be available for the general pur- 
poses of this Act. 

(f) Except as otherwise provided in this 
section, all funds available to the Corpora- 
tion pursuant to this section, and receipts 
from its operations, shall be available to the 
Corporation for its general purposes under 
this Act. 

INITIAL MANAGEMENT OF PEACE BY INVESTMENT 
CORPORATIONS 

Sec. 5. (a) Until the conditions set forth 
in section 6 of this Act are fully met, the 
Corporation shall be an independent agency 
of the United States. 

(b) The management of the Corporation 
during its existence as an agency of the Unit- 
ed States shall consist of a Board of Di- 
rectors (hereinafter referred to as the 
Board“), composed of (1) five members 
appointed from private life by the President, 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
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who shall collectively possess broad expe- 
rience in various areas of economic endeavor; 
(2) the Secretary of State, the Secretary of 
the Treasury, the Secretary of Commerce, and 
the Secretary of Labor, to serve ex officio; 
(3) four members to be appointed by the 
President from various United States agen- 
cies concerned with international economic 
development; and (4) a President and Execu- 
tive Vice President of the Corporation, as 
set forth below, who may be appointed from 
private life or from public service. All mem- 
bers, except those serving ex officio, shall 
serve at the pleasure of the President. 

(c) The Board shall elect a Chairman 
from among its members. Any vacancy in the 
Board shall not affect its powers, but shall 
be filed in the same manner as the original 
appointment. A majority of the Directors 
shall constitute a quorum, and action shall 
be taken only by a majority vote of those 
present. 

(d) The Board shall designate an execu- 
tive committee of seven members, not more 
than two of whom (exclusive of the Presi- 
dent and Executive Vice President of the 
Corporation) shall be members appointed 
from private life. The executive committee 
shall perform the functions and exercise 
the powers of the Board at such times and 
to such extent as shall be provided in the 
bylaws of the Corporation. 

(e) Members of the Board appointed from 
private life shall receive $—— per diem when 
engaged in the actual performance of their 
duties, plus reimbursement for necessary 
travel, subsistence, and other expenses in- 
curred by them in the performance of such 
duties. 

(1) There shall be a President of the Cor- 
poration, to be appointed by the President 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, who shall receive a salary at the rate 
of $———— per annum, and who shall serve 
as chief executive officer of the Corporation, 
as a member of the executive committee, and 
as a member of the Board. The President of 
the Corporation shall, in accordance with the 
bylaws, appoint such officers and employees 
as may be necessary for the conduct of the 
business of the Corporation, define their 
duties, and fix their compensation. 

(g) There shall be an Executive Vice Presi- 
dent of the Corporation, to be appointed by 
the President by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, who shall receive a 
salary at the rate of $—— per annum. The 
Executive Vice President shall serve as Presi- 
dent of the Corporation during the absence 
or disability of the President thereof or in 
the event of a vacancy in such office. 

(h) No director, officer, attorney, agent, 
or employee of the Corporation shall in any 
manner, directly or indirectly, participate 
in the deliberation upon or the determina- 
tion of any question affecting his personal 
interests, or the interests of any government, 
corporation, partnership, or association in 
which he is directly or indirectly personally 
interested. 

(i) The President may also appoint an ad- 
visory committee to the Board, composed of 
individuals drawn from private and public 
life outside the United States, who need 
not be citizens or residents of the United 
States. 


TRANSFER OF PEACE BY INVESTMENT CORPORA- 
TION TO PRIVATE OWNERSHIP AND MANAGE- 
MENT 
Sec. 6. (a) When the class A stock of the 

Corporation has been retired in full, within 

a period of six years or less, as provided in 

section 4(e), in accordance with the objec- 

tive of vesting as soon as feasible the man- 
agement of the Corporation in private owner- 
ship, the Board shall transmit to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, for submission to 
the Congress, recommendations for such leg- 
islation as may be necessary to provide for 
the orderly transition of the Corporation 

from an agency of the United States to a 

corporation under private ownership and 
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management, including (1) appropriate pro- 
vision for transfer to the owners of the out- 
standing peace by Investment Debentures 
or class B stock of the Corporation the assets 
and liabilities of the Corporation, (2) ap- 
propriate provision for vesting in such own- 
ers the exclusive voting power of the Cor- 
poration, with each owner being thereupon 
entitled to one vote per share, and (3) such 
additional provisions as may be necessary to 
protect any outstanding investments in the 
Corporation by the United States: Provided, 
That the President, in connection with such 
submission to the Congress, shall also pro- 
vide recommendations as to whether a suf- 
ficient portion of the obligations purchased 
by the Secretary of the Treasury pursuant 
to section 4(d) have been retired to justify 
the transfer of the Corporation from public 
to private ownership and management. 

(b) In connection with the transfer re- 
ferred to in subsection (a), a complete and 
final accounting shall be made by the Cor- 
poration and the Government, at which time 
the Government shall receive reasonable 
compensation for all Government services 
rendered to the Corporation. 


GENERAL CORPORATE POWERS AND DUTIES 


Sec. 7. (a) For the purpose of carrying out 
its functions under this Act, the Corporation 
shall have succession in its corporate name; 
may adopt and use a corporate seal, which 
shall be judicially noticed; may sue and be 
sued in its corporate name; may adopt, 
amend, and repeal bylaws, rules, and regula- 
tions governing the manner in which its 
business may be conducted and the powers 
vested in it may be exercised; may make and 
carry out such contracts and agreements as 
are necessary and advisable in the conduct 
of its business, and may purchase, discount, 
rediscount, sell, and negotiate (with or with- 
out its endorsement or guarantee) and guar- 
antee notes, drafts, checks, bills of exchange, 
acceptances, including bankers’ acceptances, 
cable transfers, and other evidences of in- 
debtedness in carrying out its functions un- 
der this Act; may appoint and fix the com- 
pensation of such officers and employees as 
may be necessary for the conduct of its busi- 
ness, without regard to the civil service laws 
or the Classification Act of 1949, define their 
authority and duties, delegate to them such 
powers vested in the Corporation as may be 
necessary, require bonds of such of them 
as may be desirable, and fix the penalties 
and pay the premiums of such bonds; may 
assign or sell at public or private sale, or 
otherwise dispose of for cash or credit, upon 
such terms and conditions as shall be deter- 
mined reasonable, any evidence of debt, con- 
tract, claim, personal property, or security 
held by the Corporation in connection with 
the payment of loans or other obligations, 
and collect or compromise all obligations held 
by the Corporation; may set up or engage 
such subsidiary agencies in the United States 
or in underdeveloped countries as will fa- 
cilitate the business of the Corporation and 
may enable such subsidiary agencies to sell 
debentures issued under section 4(b), or to 
sell their own stock for the purpose of buy- 
ing such debentures; may acquire by pur- 
chase, lease, or donations such real prop- 
erty or any interest therein, and may sell, 
lease, or otherwise dispose of such real prop- 
erty, as may be necessary for the conduct of 
its business; shall determine the character 
of and the necessity for its obligations and 
expenditures, and the manner in which they 
shall be incurred, allowed, and paid, subject 
to the provisions of this Act, and provisions 
of law specifically applicable to Government 
corporations; may pay dividends on class B 
stock out of profits or other earnings; shall 
be entitled to the use of the United States 
mails in the same manner and upon the 
same conditions as may be applicable to 
the executive departments of the United 
States Government until such time as it 
ceases to be an agency of the United States; 
and shall be subject to Federal taxation from 
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the time that it ceases to be an agency of 
the United States. The foregoing enumera- 
tion of powers shall not be deemed to ex- 
clude other lawful powers necessary to the 
Purposes of the Corporation. 

(b) Notwithstanding the provisions of sec- 
tion 955 of title 18, United States Code, any 
person, including any individual, partner- 
ship, corporation, or association, may upon 
proper authorization act for or participate 
with the Corporation in any operation or 
transaction engaged in by the Corporation. 

(c) Section 201 of the Government Cor- 
poration Control Act, as amended (31 U.S.C. 
856), is amended by striking therefrom the 
words “and (5) Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation” and adding at the end thereof 
the words “(5) Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation, and (6) Peace by Investment 
Corporation.” 

(d) When the Corporation is transferred 
to private ownership and management as 
provided in section 6, it shall, in addition to 
the corporate powers and duties set forth 
above in this section, be empowered to ex- 
ercise inter alla the functions of an invest- 
ment trust, to establish such insurance sys- 
tems as may be deemed in furtherance of the 
purposes of this Act, and to engage in other 
activities generally in line with those of 
Corporations engaged in such functions when 
operating under private ownership and man- 
agement. 

PENAL PROVISIONS 

Sec. 8. (a) All general penal statutes re- 
lating to the larceny, embezzlement, or con- 
version of public moneys or property of the 
United States shall apply to the moneys and 
property of the Corporation. 

(b) Any person who, with intent to de- 
fraud the Corporation, or to deceive any 
director, officer, or employee of the Corpora- 
tion or any officer or employee of the United 
States, makes any false entry in any book 
of the Corporation, or makes any false report 
or statement for the Corporation, shall, upon 
conviction thereof, be fined not more than 
$10,000 or imprisoned for not more than five 
years, or both. 

(c) Any person who shall receive any com- 
pensation, rebate, or reward, or shall enter 
into any conspiracy, collusion, or agreement, 
express or implied, with intent to defraud 
the Corporation or wrongfully and unlaw- 
fully to defeat its purposes, shall on convic- 
tion thereof, be fined not more than $10,000 
or imprisoned for not more than five years, 
or both, 

REPORTS AND STUDIES 


Sec. 9. (a) The Corporation shall submit 
to the President, for transmission to the 
Congress at the beginning of each regular 
session, a complete and detailed annual re- 
port of its operations under this Act. 

(b) The Corporation, immeditaely upon its 
establishment, shall commence studies of ad- 
ditional measures, including tax measures, 
which would further promote the flow of 
private capital from the United States to 
underdeveloped areas of the world consistent 
with the economic and financial policies of 
the United States. Such studies shall be am- 
plified in the light of the experience of the 
Corporation. As soon as practicable, and not 
later than three years after the establish- 
ment of the Corporation, it shall prepare for 
transmission to the Congress the initial re- 
sults of such studies, including legislative 
recommendations. 


CITATION 
Sec. 10. This Act may be cited as the 
“Peace by Investment Corporation Act of 
19—". 
The analysis presented by Mr. JAVITS 
is as follows: 
SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS OF PEACE BY 
INVESTMENT CORPORATION BILL 
Section 1 sets forth the purposes of the 
bill which are to establish and expand peo- 
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ple-to-people relationships in the economic 
field; to encourage an expanded fiow of pri- 
vate capital investment from the United 
States into economically sound enterprises 
in underdeveloped areas of the world in the 
interest of world peace through mutual eco- 
nomic progress; to enlarge the number of 
private investors participating in this flow of 
capital so as to forge more direct links among 
the people of the world, and for other pur- 
poses, 

Section 2 authorizes the Corporation to 
purchase the securities and obligations of, or 
make loans to (A) any underdeveloped coun- 
try or political subdivision thereof, (B) any 
public agency or instrumentality of any such 
country, or (C) any private or semiprivate 
firm, corporation or association doing or in- 
tending to do business wholly or mainly in 
any such country or countries, Investments 
would be confined to economically sound 
undertakings of a profit-making nature, with 
emphasis on the encouragement of small and 
moderate sized enterprises. This section also 
authorizes the Corporation to provide tech- 
nical assistance but will not duplicate such 
assistance already available from other 
sources. 

Section 3 establishes basic criteria for the 
investment program of the Corporation. As a 
necessary condition for making such invest- 
ments the Corporation would have to find 
that 1) such project met sound economic 
criteria; 2) loan financing or equity assist- 
ance would not take the place of funds which 
would otherwise flow readily for the same 
purpose; 3) in the investment program in 
general was consistent with the policy of the 
United States to maintain maximum em- 
ployment, production, and purchasing power 
within the domestic economy; 4) the pro- 
gram in general was consistent with the pro- 
motion of a satisfactory balance-of-pay- 
ments position for the United States, and 5) 
the program in general was in accord with 
the general international economic and po- 
litical policies of the United States. The 
Corporation would also be required to obtain 
the views of the country in which the af- 
fected enterprise would be located. 

Section 4 sets forth the means to provide 
basic financing of the Corporation. Subsec- 
tion (a) states that to provide initial and 
temporary capital funds for its operations, 
the Corporation would be authorized to issue 
class A stock of 50 shares of par value of $1 
million per share totaling $50 million. This 
class A stock would be subscribed to by the 
U.S. Government through the Secretary of 
the Treasury. 

Subsection (b) authorizes the Corpora- 
tion to offer for public sale “Peace by Invest- 
ment Debentures” in denominations of $5. 
So long as the Corporation remains an 
agency of the United States the amount of 
debentures issued in any one year shall not 
exceed $375 million and the total amount 
of such debentures outstanding at any time 
shall not exceed $1.25 billion. 

Subsection (c) authorizes the Corporation 
to exchange at the option of the holder, any 
debenture issued under subsection (b) for 
class B stock which the Corporation may 
issue subject to the approval of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. 

Subsection (d) authorizes the Corporation 
to issue from time to time, by purchase by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, its notes, de- 
bentures, bonds or other obligations pro- 
vided that the issue of such obligation shall 
not exceed $60 million in any one year nor 
shall the aggregate amount of such obliga- 
tions outstanding at any one time exceed $300 
million, nor shall any such obligations be is- 
sued more than 6 years from the date of 
the first issue, nor shall any such obligations 
be issued except so long as the Corporation 
remains an agency of the United States. 
Such obligations would be interest 
and would have varied maturities not in ex- 
cess of 20 years, with provision for retire- 
ment before maturity. 
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Subsection (e) provides that one-fifth of 
the proceeds of the sale of Peace by Invest- 
ment Debentures be earmarked in a special 
fund for the retirement of the class A stock 
which would have to be retired in full within 
6 years or less from the date of original issue 
of class B stock. 

Subsection (f) states that except as other- 
wise provided in section 4 of this bill, all 
funds available to the Corporation pursuant 
to this section, and as from its 
operations, shall be available for its general 
purposes under the act. 

Section 5 describes the form of initial 
management of the Corporation. 

Subsection (a) provides that the Corpora- 
tion shall be an independent agency of the 
United States, until the conditions set forth 
in section 6 of the act are fully met. 

Subsection (b) states that the manage- 
ment of the Corporation during its existence 
as an agency of the United States would con- 
sist of a Board of Directors of 15 members 
consisting of a President, and Executive Vice 
President appointed by the President of the 
United States from private life or from pub- 
lic service; 5 members appointed from private 
life by the President of the United States, 
with the advice and consent of the Senate; 
4 members appointed by the President of 
the United States from various U.S. agencies 
concerned with international economic de- 
velopment; and the Secretaries of State, 
Treasury, Commerce, and Labor, serving ex 
officio, 

Subsections (c) through (i) provide for 
the election of a Chairman, designation of 
an Executive Committee, the compensation 
of the Board, the President of the Corpora- 
tion, and the Executive Vice President and 
authorized the President of the United States 
to appoint an Adivsory Committee to the 
Board. 


Section 6 establishes a method of transfer 
of the Corporation to private ownership and 
management. Subsection (a) provides that 
when the class A stock of the Corporation 
has been retired in full within the period 
of six years or less provided in section 4(d) 
of this Act, the Board shall transmit to the 
President of the United States, for submis- 
sion to the Congress, recommendations for 
such legislation as may be necessary to pro- 
vide for the orderly transition of the Cor- 
poration from an agency of the United States 
to a corporation under private ownership and 
management, including (1) appropriate pro- 
vision for transfer to the owners of the out- 
standing Peace by Investment Debentures 
or class B stock of the Corporation, the assets 
and liabilities of the Corporation, (2) appro- 
priate provision for vesting in such owners 
the exclusive voting power of the Corporation 
originally vested in the owners of class A 
stock, with each owner being thereupon en- 
titled to one vote per share, and (3) such 
additional provisions as may be necessary to 
protect any outstanding investments in the 
Corporation by the United States: Provided, 
That the President, in connection with such 
submission to the Congress, shall also provide 
recommendations as to whether a sufficient 
portion of the obligations purchased by the 
Secretary of the Treasury pursuant to section 
4(d) of this Act have been retired to justify 
the transfer of the Corporation from public 
to private ownership and management. 

Subsection (b) states that a complete and 
final accounting shall be made by the Cor- 
poration and the Government, at which time 
the Government shall receive reasonable 
compensation for all Government services 
rendered the Corporation. 

Section 7 establishes general corporate 
powers and duties for the Corporation. 

Section 8 sets up penal provisions with 
respect to larceny and embezzlement of the 
Corporation’s funds or property. 

Section 9 calls for periodic reports to the 
Congress and authorizes the Corporation to 
make certain studies. 
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Section 10 provides that this act may be 
cited as the Peace by Investment Corpora- 
tion Act of ——. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the cor- 
poration, named the “Peace by Invest- 
ment Corp.,” based on the concept of 
Government-private enterprise cooper- 
ation, would enable U.S. investors, par- 
ticularly small investors, to participate 
in the growth of effective private enter- 
prise in developing nations now heavily 
dependent of U.S. governmental and 
other official aid. It is designed to expand 
by $1.25 billion the flow of U.S. private 
investments in sound economic projects 
in underdeveloped areas. 

Clearly the time has arrived for Con- 
gress to act on this new approach to 
foreign aid. Notwithstanding Vietnam 
and the crisis of our cities, we cannot 
abandon our concern for the future of 
the developing world. We cannot cry out: 
“Stop the world, we want to get off.” Our 
future is intimately tied to the underde- 
veloped world. After all, that world con- 
tains two-thirds of humanity, 2 billion 
people. 

Under the terms of this legislation Iam 
introducing with a rather extraordinary 
group of bipartisan cosponsors, $50 mil- 
lion in initial and temporary capital 
funds for the corporation would be sub- 
scribed by the U.S. Government through 
the U.S. Treasury. During the first 6 
years of its operation, the corporation 
would also be authorized to borrow from 
the Treasury in amounts not exceeding 
$60 million in any one year—but not 
to exceed $300 million at any one time. 

The most important source of the cor- 
poration’s funds, however, would be ob- 
tained through the sale of peace by in- 
vestment debentures in small denomina- 
tions to the American public. These de- 
bentures could produce up to $375 million 
in any one year, but not to exceed $1.25 
billion at any one time. During the ini- 
tial 6-year period of the corporation’s 
existence, it will function as an agency 
of the United States. Upon retirement of 
the Government’s participation, the cor- 
poration would go through an orderly 
transition from an agency of the govern- 
ment to private operation and manage- 
ment. 

The corporation would be authorized 
to invest in economically sound under- 
takings of a profitmaking nature with 
emphasis on the encouragement of small 
and moderate-sized enterprises. Invest- 
ments of the corporation would have to 
be generally consistent with U.S. for- 
eign policy objectives, with the U.S. bal- 
ance-of-payments program, and with 
the policy to maintain maximum domes- 
tic employment, production, and pur- 
chasing power. 

It is evident that when the foreign aid 
bill comes before the Senate for a vote 
this year, it will come to a Senate which 
has deep misgivings about voting for 
the $2.9 billion requested by the Presi- 
dent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. JAVITS. I ask unanimous con- 
sent for 5 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the most 
likely result will be drastic cutbacks and 
changes in the program as we know it 
today, if not a complete overhaul of the 
program which could nullify it entirely. 
A new approach to foreign aid is needed 
now. Such an approach is embodied in 
the Peace by Investment Corporation we 
propose today. It is the right approach at 
the right time. 

The growing gap between the flow of 
actual economic assistance from indus- 
trial nations to developing countries and 
their absorptive capacity is growing and 
cannot be overcome by aid from govern- 
ments, by international lending agen- 
cies, or by private investment at the 
present rate. The requirement for de- 
velopment capital—estimated at be- 
tween $5 to $20 billion a year above what 
is being provided now—is simply beyond 
what is obtainable from the industrial- 
ized nations today. Resources on such a 
scale are available only from major in- 
crease in private investment. 

It would be the greatest folly for us 
to believe that we can continue to exist 
in peace in a world still heavily ravaged 
by hunger and poverty. The great bulk 
of mankind still lives on bare subsistence 
and envies the opulence in which even 
our poor live by their standards, let alone 
those of us who are well off. 

The gap between rich and poor nations 
must be reduced. The American commit- 
ment to aid developing nations must 
continue, not for humanitarian reasons 
but for the hard, practical reason that 
in an atmosphere of economic and social 
improvement, political institutions in 
developing nations will be able to grow 
and will make possible the emergence of 
a stable international order. 

The bill I am introducing today is 
designed to make a major contribution 
to the provision of private development 
capital and technical know-how to de- 
veloping countries. The principal func- 
tion of the federally chartered corpora- 
tion created by the bill is to act as a cata- 
lyst, to tap the vast private resources 
available in the United States and make 
a portion of it, $1.25 billion, available 
for investment in profitmaking enter- 
prises in the developing portions of the 
world. Such a corporation would be in 
a better position than our Government 
to assist developing countries in develop- 
ing their industries, the skill of their 
manpower, their distribution facilities, 
and to create new employment. 

The format of a federally chartered 
corporation is not the novelty it was 
when I first broached this idea as a Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives 15 
years ago. Today this concept is embodied 
in the Communications Satellite Corp.; 
in the Corporation for Public Broadcast- 
ing, in proposals designed to cope with 
the problems of domestic poverty, and in 
the economic assistance programs of two 
industrialized countries, the United 
Kingdom—the Commonwealth Develop- 
ment Corp.—and the German Federal 
Republic—German Development Corp. 

Each of these proposals is predicated 
on the proposition that government can 
best achieve broad national objectives by 
utilizing its resources as “seed money” 
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as an incentive to tap vast private re- 
sources. 

The idea for a Peace by Investment 
Corporation originated with my brother, 
Benjamin A. Javits, a well-known lawyer 
and economist, who for many years has 
written extensively on the subject, in- 
cluding a book, “Peace by Investment.” 
Later he was joined by Leon H. Keyser- 
ling, former Chairman of the Council of 
Economic Advisers, who helped in refin- 
ing the thesis which the bill implements. 

In the case of the Peace by Investment 
Corporation, the initial funds of the cor- 
poration are provided by Government to 
attract those sources of capital—small 
and medium investors—for whom invest- 
ment in developing countries would 
otherwise be too risky. 

Funds from private investors would be 
attracted to the corporation because first, 
it would provide for a diversity of private 
investment overseas, thus minimizing the 
risks inherent in single project ventures 
or investment in one commodity field; 
second, it would give small investors an 
opportunity to participate in pooled in- 
vestment projects, far greater in scope 
than any thus far attempted, under the 
skilled management which investment of 
the contemplated magnitude and charac- 
ter would encourage; and, third, it would 
provide the American people with an 
opportunity to participate in a major 
constructive venture to help their fellow 
men. The corporation would also attract 
private funds because it would provide 
for profitable investment opportunities. 

The criteria established under section 
2 of the bill ensure that the corporation 
would be in business to develop “under- 
takings of a profitmaking nature, with 
emphasis on the encouragement of small 
and moderate sized enterprises.” This 
does not mean that it would seek in- 
vestments only under the most favorable 
circumstances or that it would compete 
in areas which already attract adequate 
private or public funds. On the contrary, 
it would seek to develop new enterprises 
which have not been able to attract in- 
vestment for one reason or another. It 
would take risks and it should. It could 
utilize existing U.S. investment guaranty 
programs—or create new ones if its man- 
agement feels they are needed. It would 
provide technical assistance along with 
the investments it makes. 

This facility has proven to be in- 
strumental in the success of the Adela 
Investment Corporation which operates 
in Latin America with private capital 
and with loans from private and public 
sources. 

The Peace by Investment Corporation 
is needed because existing methods have 
not been successful in attracting a large 
volume of private investment in develop- 
ing countries. Investment surveys, in- 
vestment guaranties, and tax incentives 
can be credited only with keeping the 
flow of private U.S. investment to de- 
veloping countries from declining fur- 
ther. It is true that, for the past 4 to 5 
years these programs have been severely 
handicapped by the administration’s 
balance-of-payments program which, 
while ostensibly restricted the outflow of 
private capital only to industrialized na- 
tions, has in fact acted as a major drag 
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on all investment outfiows, including 
those to developing countries. But even 
before these restrictions were imposed, 
statistical evidence does not support the 
case that these programs have been very 
successful. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have 3 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp as a part of my remarks two 
charts—one headed “International In- 
vestment Position of the United States, 
1964, 1965, 1966,” and the other “Direct 
Investment Capital Outflows to and U.S. 
Share in Reinvested Earnings of Foreign 
Corporations in All Areas and in De- 
veloping Countries, 1961, 1964-66.” 

There being no objection, the charts 
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were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


INTERNATIONAL INVESTMENT POSITION OF THE UNITED 
STATES, 1964, 1965, 1966, TOTAL AND BY TYPE 


[In billions of U.S. dollars] 


1964 1965 1966 

Private investments, total 75.8 81.1 86.2 
Fe een 64.9 70.9 75.6 
- 44.4 49.3 54.6 

Foreign dollar bonds 82 91° RS 
Foreign corporation stocks. - &3 8.0 43 
Banking claims 1 41 4.3 4.0 
E T OTE ATES E 2°22 42 


1 Excludes $200,000,000 netted against a related outflow of 
U.S. direct investment capital. 

2 Includes $245,000,000 loaned to Canada in connection with 
Columbia River power development. 


Source: Survey of Current Business, U.S. Department of 
Commerce. 


DIRECT INVESTMENT CAPITAL OUTFLOWS TO AND U.S. SHARE IN REINVESTED EARNINGS OF FOREIGN CORPORATIONS 
IN ALL AREAS OF THE WORLD AND IN DEVELOPING COUNTRIES, 1961, 1964, 1965, 1966 


Net capital outflows Reinvested earnings Total 

1961 1964 1965 1966 1961 1964 1965 1966 1961 1964 1965 1966 
// AA 1.47 2.42 3.42 3. 54 1.05 1.43 1.54 1.72 2. 52 3.85 4.96 5. 26 
Latin American Republics, total ait 1d 3818 , SL. OO aeons ae eee 
Other Western Hemisphere (excluding Canada). .03 .12 .09 11 .30 .03 04 04 .33 15 13 15 
Africa, total.. VA AS) AOR SOR. OS 207) (CER a is 
Middle East whl AOE KIH RIZ asenin FA) Wye EE l 8 

<02 .18 18. „%% 72 % 06 .10 .74 <24 <2 <19 


1 Mostly investment in petroleum. 
Source: Survey of Current Business, U.S. Department of Commerce, 


Mr. JAVITS. The Peace by Investment 
Corporation would be an effective instru- 
ment of increasing private investment to 
the underdeveloped regions of the world. 
The concept embodied in the corporation 
has attracted the support of the Sub- 
committee on Foreign Economic Policy of 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee. In 
its report of March 31, 1968, the commit- 
tee called for the creation of such a 
corporation. Earlier, the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Private Enterprise in Foreign 
Aid, chaired by Arthur K. Watson, chair- 
man of IBM World Trade Corp., said that 
this approach “deserves the most care- 
ful consideration as a way of helping to 
fill the capital gap with private re- 
sources.” Also David Bell, while Adminis- 
trator of AID, in a letter to Chairman 
FULBRIGHT supported hearings by the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee on 
this measure. 

I therefore urge that the Senate—par- 
ticularly the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee—give this concept its most serious 
consideration. 

Mr. President, this legislation now has 
far more cosponsors than it ever had 
before. In addition, it has been espoused 
by a subcommittee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, seeking ways and means to 
increase private enterprise participation 
in developing countries and to deal with 
our foreign aid problem without overtax- 
ing our budget. The chairman of the 
subcommittee, LEONARD FARBSTEIN, of New 
York, is to be congratulated for the ex- 
cellent report of the subcommittee. It 
has received the approval of a very high- 
level committee, the Advisory Committee 
on Private Enterprise in Foreign Aid, 
which was organized pursuant to an 
amendment to the foreign aid bill which 


I sponsored. They reported favorably on 
it, and previously AID Administrator 
David Bell supported hearings on it. 
Moreover, it has received much favorable 
comment throughout the Nation, Mr. 
President. I think it is now an idea which 
has definitely come into its time; and I 
wish to do everything I can to get an 
early hearing and early action by the 
Senate. 

I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
from New York may have an additional 
3 minutes, so that I may respond to his 
statement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MILLER, Mr. President, I very 
much appreciate the opportunity given 
me by the Senator from New York to join 
with him and others in cosponsoring 
what I think is a very enlightened and 
forward-looking measure. 

I make the point that in considering 
legislation such as this, it would seem 
to me that it possibly should be drafted 
with an amendment to insure, if neces- 
sary, that in the case of investment in 
other countries, and especially in the de- 
veloping countries, the corporation will 
have the power to join in a consortium 
or a joint venture with local nationals, 
so that whatever investment undertak- 
ing becomes involved will not be exclu- 
sively a U.S.-underwritten activity. 

I note that in Venezuela, for example, 
there is a trend on the part of some U.S. 
corporations now to work out arrange- 
ments, either with the Venezuelan De- 
velopment Corporation or with local na- 
tionals, whereby there is a large share 
of interest on the part of the local na- 
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tionals or the local government in the 
success of the undertaking, as much as 
50 percent in some cases. 

I merely make this observation to my 
friend from New York for what it is 
worth, because I believe that it is some- 
thing that the proposed new Corporation 
should have the power to implement, 
where the local situation indicates its 
desirability. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator from Iowa 
is eminently correct, and puts his finger, 
indeed, upon the modern trend in respect 
to this type of activity. 

The terms of reference of the corpora- 
tion, as contained in the bill I have in- 
troduced, entirely accommodate that 
concept. The Adela Investment Co., 
to which I have referred, operates only 
that way. Indeed, the amount of capital 
it generally invests is relatively small 
compared to the total. I should like to 
give an example of that, which will in- 
terest the Senator from Iowa and, I am 
sure, the Senate. 

They recently financed a kraft paper 
mill in Brazil. That involves the produc- 
tion of paper which is used for bags and 
similar fairly heavy duties. Adela put up 
a little under $3 million, but the fact 
that they put up that much, with their 
reputation for astuteness and technical 
aid to developing projects, produced $30 
million more, which was put up by the 
promoters of the mill, who happened to 
be a very prominent financial and indus- 
trial group in Brazil, by the World Bank, 
by the International Financial Corp., by 
the Inter-American Development Bank, 
and by the Development Bank of Brazil. 

This is an example of why $1.25 billion 
put up this way can result in $10 billion 
or more of actual new productive activ- 
ity. You cannot do that with Govern- 
ment. When we appropriate whatever we 
do, say on the order of magnitude of $2.5 
billion, that is it. But when you do some- 
thing like this, you really have an enor- 
mous multiplier effect. I am grateful to 
my colleague for bringing that out. 

Mr. MILLER. Will the Senator yield 
further? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Senator from New York 
may have an additional 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MILLER. The Senator indicates 
that the bill is constructed to permit 
this to be done. My only concern is that, 
while we not tie the hands of the cor- 
poration by forcing it to do so, we make 
it clear, as a matter of policy—and I 
think the Senator from New York has al- 
ready done so, and perhaps nailed it 
down by a committee report, in which I 
concur—that the policy of the Senate in 
connection with this legislation is to en- 
courage that local activity or investment 
by local nationals be given the highest 
priority where it is desirable to do so. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank my colleague. 
That is precisely what will be done, as- 
nming we get somewhere with this mat- 


REVISION OF THE COPYRIGHT LAW 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the New 
York Times recently published a letter 
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from Dr. Howard Hanson, distinguished 
director of the Institute of American 
Music at the University of Rochester, 
stressing the importance of the revision 
of the copyright law. 

Dr. Hanson, a writer, composer, and 
conductor, has had his works performed 
by major orchestras and bands both here 
and abroad. He also has served as guest 
conductor in leading cities in the United 
States and in foreign countries. 

He won a Pulitzer Prize in 1944, re- 
ceived the George Peabody Award in 1946, 
and the Huntington Hartford Founda- 
tion Award in 1949. He is a member of 
the New York State Council of Arts and 
has served as a consultant to our State 
Department. 

In view of his outstanding record in 
the musical field, I feel that my col- 
leagues in the Senate will be interested 
in reading his views on the copyright 
revision bill which has passed the House 
of Representatives and is now under 
study by the Senate Judiciary Subcom- 
mittee on Patents, Trademarks, and 
Copyrights. I ask unanimous consent 
that Dr. Hanson’s letter, as published 
in the New York Times of April 14, 1968, 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Apr. 14, 1968] 
For REVISION oF COPYRIGHT LAW 
To the EDITOR: 

An extremely important bill affecting the 
creative and cultural development of the 
United States has recently been passed by 
the House of Representatives of the Con- 
gress and is now before the United States 
Senate. 

It has to do with the revision of the copy- 
right law which protects the rights of au- 
thors, composers and creative artists in gen- 
eral in their creations. It is important not 
only to the creators themselves but to every 
citizen who is interested in the creative de- 
velopments of the arts in the United States. 

The present copyright law is, without ques- 
tion, obsolete. It was enacted in 1909. Since 
that time there have been technical develop- 
ments and changes which could hardly have 
been dreamed of almost sixty years ago. In 
music, for example, the technical progress in 
recording, radio, television, motion pictures 
and the like has completely altered the 
status of both music and the composer of 
music. 

FEW SAFEGUARDS 

Even without the consideration of the 
problems of technological development the 
original copyright law was not generous in 
safeguarding the rights of the author, com- 
poser or artist. 

In the first place, the copyright protection 
on an individual work is for a period of 28 
years. It is true that such a copyright may be 
renewed for a second term of 28 years. The 
law on such renewals, however, is strict and 
rigid. The renewal must be claimed within 
the year preceding the expiration date of the 
original copyright date. One day later is too 
late! 

Unless a valid renewal claim and fee are 
received in the Copyright Office before the 
first copyright term expires copyright pro- 
tection is lost permanently and the book, 
music, art object or whatever enters the 
“public domain.” This means, in other words, 
that the author of the work loses all rights 
to the product of his labor. 

The new law proposes that copyright pro- 
tection shall be extended to the life of the 
composer plus fifty years. This is the com- 
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mon practice in Europe and there seems to 
be no valid reason why an American should 
receive less protection than his European 
colleagues. 

JUKE-BOX EXEMPTIONS 

There is one item in the old Copyright Law 
that would be funny if it did not affect so 
seriously the composers of music, particularly 
in the field of popular music. This is the 
so-called “juke-box” exemptions. 

The old law specifically exempts “coin- 
operated machines” from the payment of ary 
fee for the use of copyrighted music. The 
reason, I suppose, was that the only coin- 
operated machines of 1909 were the old 
“player-pianos” and they were hardly con- 
sidered important in the musical life of the 
nation, 

As a result the modern juke-boxes, which 
pour out countless hours of music for the 
pleasure of their patrons, play the popular 
hits of the day—or of the past—with no com- 
pensation to the men and women who wrote 
them. 

The new law strikes out this clearly in- 
equitable exemption. 

One of the best statements on the merits 
of the new copyright bill was made by Eman- 
uel Celler, Representative in Congress from 
the State of New York and chairman of the 
House Judiciary Committee: 

“Since 1946 our Committee on the Judici- 
ary has had primary legislative jurisdiction, 
under the rules of the House, of all measures 
affecting copyrights. Our committee thus 
shoulders the solemn responsibility of guard- 
ing the intellectual property of authors and 
composers and making sure, in an increas- 
ingly complex society, that American crea- 
tive talent will continue to receive encour- 
agement in the form of just return from 
the commercial exploitation of its works.” 

Howarp Hanson. 

ROCHESTER, April 10, 1968. 

(Nore.—The writer, composer and conduc- 
tor, is director of the Institute of American 
Music, University of Rochester.) 


THE COMMERCE DEPARTMENT AP- 
PROVES EXPORT OF GEARMAK- 
ING MACHINERY TO SOVIET FIAT 
AUTO PLANT 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, in view of 
the controversy in Congress regarding 
U.S. participation in the Soviet-Fiat 
automobile plant deal, I call the atten- 
tion of the Senate to a decision made on 
April 19 by the U.S. Department of Com- 
merce to issue a license to export gear- 
making machinery, valued at $8.9 mil- 
lion, purchased by Fiat, an Italian firm, 
for use in that plant. 

The Secretary of Commerce in a letter 
dated April 19 informed me that his de- 
cision to approve this license was based 
on a finding as required by the Export 
Control Act that the equipment could be 
sold abroad without detriment to our na- 
tional security and welfare. 

I believe that the Commerce Depart- 
ment’s decision was a prudent one and 
within U.S. policy to develop further 
East-West trade in nonstrategic goods. 

Specifically, the Department of Com- 
merce concluded that— 

First. This system of gearmaking ma- 
chinery is not likely to be used for other 
than the civilian purpose of producing 
eee of Fiat passenger automo- 

es. 

Second. Comparable equipment is 
available abroad in Switzerland and 
West Germany. Denial of this appli- 
cation will not prevent the Fiat-U.S.S.R. 
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plant from being built and tooled. It 
would mean loss of the business to U.S. 
firms. 

Third. The equipment to be licensed 
does not contain extractable technology 
of strategic significance that is other- 
wise not available to the Soviets. 

Fourth. Production of these machines 
will not disrupt current or planned fu- 
ture defense priority orders for machine 
tools of similar types. 

Earlier this year Congress, in extend- 
ing the life of the Export-Import Bank, 
prohibited the Bank from financing U.S. 
exports to Eastern European countries. 
Congress did not, however, prohibit U.S. 
commercial participation in the Fiat 
project. As I stated during Senate debate 
on this measure in August 1967, it is clear 
that the Senate’s prohibition did not 
constitute a generalized and univer- 
salized finding against East-West trade. 

I ask unanimous consent that the let- 
ter of the Secretary of Commerce dated 
April 19, 1968, be printed in the RECORD 
at the conclusion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
oF COMMERCE, 
Washington, D.C., Aprii 19, 1968. 
Hon. Jacos K. Javrrs, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Javirs: On April 19, 1968, the 
Department of Commerce intends to an- 
nounce in its Daily Licensing List the issu- 
ance of a license to export gear making ma- 
chinery, valued at $8.9 million, purchased by 
Fiat, an Italian firm, for use in the Fiat- 
Soviet Automobile Plant (Volga Automobile 
Factory (VAZ)) in the USSR. The Soviet- 
Fiat automobile plant evoked debate in the 
Congress earlier, as you know. The issuance 
of this license may prompt adverse reaction 
again. In view of that and since the US. 
exporter is a New York State firm, this letter 
will bring to your attention certain facts 
concerning the transaction and our reasons 
for intending to approve this export license. 

In August 1966 the Italian firm Fiat and 
the Soviet Government signed a contract for 
the construction by Fiat of an automobile 
plant in the USSR at an estimated total cost 
of $800 million. Plans call for production to 
commence in mid-1969, with full capacity to 
be attained in 1974, of two small passenger 
cars of the Fiat line, at a rate of 600,000 cars 
annually. 

Purchases for the plant from outside the 
USSR were estimated at between $300 and 
$400 million, FIAT’s extensive experience with 
U.S. machinery for automotive production in 
its own plants led it to anticipate purchas- 
ing up to $50 million worth of machine tool 
equipment from American firms. 

The U.S. Departments and Agencies con- 
cerned with the possible U.S, participation 
in this project, including the Department of 
Commerce, gave such participation careful 
study and concluded that it was in keeping 
with the President's policy of expanding and 
intensifying peaceful engagement with the 
countries of Eastern Europe. It was with this 
policy in mind that the Administration sup- 
ported an Export-Import Bank loan to Insti- 
tute Mobiliare Italiano (IMI) of Italy to 
finance purchases of U.S. equipment for the 
FIAT-Soviet plant. The Departments of 
State, Commerce and Defense, and the Ex- 
port-Import Bank specifically endorsed the 
loan. 

As you know, at the beginning of the sec- 
ond session of the 90th Congress, the Export- 
Import Bank Act was passed with an amend- 
ment that in effect forbids the financing of 
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any U.S. export to Eastern European coun- 
tries. The Congress did not, however, bar any 
U.S. commercial participation in the FIAT 
project; nor do we believe that it was its 
intent to do so. I note in this connection that 
on August 11, 1967, during the debate to 
restrict Export-Import Bank financing, you 
said: “I cannot let the debate end on the 
note which is sought to be struck here that 
there is some generalized and universalized 
finding by the Senate against East-West 
trade.” 

I believe that the equipment that may be 
purchased from the United States for the 
FIAT-Soviet plant can be licensed under the 
Export Control Act without detriment to our 
national security and welfare. The bases for 
my judgment were set forth by former Secre- 
tary Trowbridge, in a letter to Congressman 
Wright Patman, Chairman, House Committee 
on Banking and Currency, dated April 12, 
1967: 

“The product of this plant—light automo- 
biles—is a peaceful item which will in the 
years to come provide better transportation 
and increase the standard of living for the 
people of the USSR even though the first 
customers may be their government officials. 
The proposed plant is hardly the type to be 
adapted for production of military vehicles 
or equipment. Furthermore, we find no evi- 
dence that the USSR is unable to meet the 
automotive needs of its military programs. It 
is also quite clear that with or without U.S. 
equipment financing the USSR can obtain 
this and other modern light automotive 
manufacturing plants from Italy and other 
Western European countries. 

“Thus, I conclude that non-participation 
by U.S. firms in the FIAT-Soviet transaction 
will neither prevent increased production of 
substantial quantities of light automobiles 
in the USSR nor contribute to U.S. national 
security and welfare. On the contrary, such 
self-denial will deprive U.S. business and 
labor of the benefits of such exports, deprive 
us of the balance of payments benefit from 
such exports and exacerbate our relations 
with Italy and the USSR to no avail.” 

All export applications for this plant are 
evaluated in the light of the following 
factors: 

1. The appropriateness of quantities and 
types of equipment requested for the job 
and for this proposed plant. 

2. The alternative uses of the equipment, 
and their military significance. The likeli- 
hood of the equipment being diverted to 
strategic use. The extent to which the 
equipment ordered by FIAT from the United 
States is an integral part of a large package 
and, therefore, unlikely to be used for any 
other purpose, 

3. The availability of comparable equip- 
ment abroad and the effectiveness of the 
denial of a license. 

4. The significance of any incorporated 
technology that is extractable.. 

5. The extent to which export approval of 
the equipment adversely affects production 
for the U.S. defense effort. 

In line with the foregoing, we have care- 
fully examined all facets of the case now 
being licensed, and we have concluded: 

1. On the basis of informed judgment, this 
system of gear making machinery is not 
likely to be used for other than the civilian 
purpose of producing components for the 
FIAT passenger automobiles. Commerce and 
Defense technicians have confirmed the ap- 
plicant's judgment that the quantities and 
types of machines are normal and appropri- 
ate for the plant in terms of planned out- 
put of FIAT cars in the proposed plant. The 
machines will be tooled and jigged to the 
specifications of the FIAT size gears and 
such machines are current in use by FIAT 
of Italy for the same end use. Although a 
few of the machines could produce gears 
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for heavy trucks or helicopters, they are 
an integral part of the complete package and 
cannot be feasibly diverted without disrupt- 
ing the system’s production capability. 

2. Comparable equipment is available 
abroad in Switzerland and West Germany. 
Denial of this application will not prevent 
the FIAT/USSR plant from being built and 
tooled. It would mean loss of the business 
to U.S. firms. 

3. The equipment to be licensed does not 
contain extractable technology of strategic 
significance that is not otherwise available 
to the Soviets. 

4. We have assured ourselves that pro- 
duction of these machines will not disrupt 
current or planned future defense priority 
orders for machine tools of similar types. 

I believe you will agree with me, there- 
fore, that approval of this proposed export 
is consistent with the Export Control Act. 

Yours sincerely, 
LAWRENCE C. MCQUADE, 
Assistant Secretary jor Domestic and 
International Business. 


IN PRAISE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat, in its editions of 
April 15, published an editorial entitled 
“In Praise of the United States.” 

It says a lot about the condition in 
which this Nation finds itself today, 
where, as the editorial writer puts it, 
“there appears to be an undeclared na- 
tional contest to see who can kick the 
United States the hardest.” 

The writer reminds all of us that “we 
happen to be citizens of the Nation that 
has done more than any other in the 
world for the cause of freedom and 
democracy.“ 

There is much wisdom in this editorial. 
I believe it merits the attention of others, 
and I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


In PRAISE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Who will say a good word for the United 
States of America? 

We will—and we are sure that nearly all 
Americans will if they can get the micro- 
phone away from the professional hate 
mongers, the political opportunists and the 
Let's All Kick America” crowd. 

If one arrived in America from a foreign 
country and had to judge the worth of our 
nation by the outpourings of most of our na- 
tional magazines, a good share of the tele- 
vision programs and the sensation-seeking 
segment of the press, he might conclude that 
we are headed straight for —— in a bucket. 

As we see it, it is a matter of perspective. 
Too many newscasters and writers have lost 
theirs. They seem to get their “kicks” by 
puffing up the nation’s faults to the exclu- 
sion of nearly everything else. 

They give unlimited time and space in their 
columns and on the air waves to the hairy 
creeps and the hate peddlers until they are 
nauseatingly out of balance. They are sick, 
and they seem to want to get sicker. 

What is all this about? There appears to be 
an undeclared national contest to see who can 
kick the United States the hardest. 

If this is not so, why have certain tele- 
vision networks and publications given the 
Stokely Carmichaels, the Dr. Spocks and 
other far-out radicals such an inordinate 
amount of coverage? 

It seems that every time Carmichael feels 
an urge for sedition or mayhem, someone 
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shoves a microphone in his face or starts tak- 
ing notes. 

Have those gentlemen with a nose for gar- 
bage not been largely responsible for making 
these rap-America radicals national figures? 

The venom against the United States fairly 
oozes from certain tv and newspaper person- 
alities. These armchair generals nightly asked 
loaded questions of selected “experts” on the 
Vietnam war to support their demand that 
we get out even though they haven't the 
faintest idea how we could do so with honor 
or what might follow a precipitous pullout. 

Most of such self-appointed experts on 
military and foreign affairs would be horrified 
if anyone in Washington had the bad judg- 
ment to follow their advice. 

Small wonder the American people are con- 
fused about the war. 

We also have political candidates who 
would sell out not only their own grand- 
mother but the United States as well for a 
few votes. 

They are so “hooked” on using our govern- 
ment as a punching bag, that they grin like 
idiots every time they are getting their en- 
joys.” 

We realize the country is undergoing a 
national orgy of violence and crime, that its 
popularity abroad has reached an all-time 
low, and that it faces an awesome challenge 
in meeting the problems that seem to con- 
front it on all sides. 

But what good does it do to make the 
worst of it? 

This is a time for cool heads to take over 
from the hotheads. It is an occasion for loyal 
Americans to stand against this sickening 
outpouring of venom, to make a special effort 
to point out some of the good things about 
America. 

This is a time to take off our coats and 
go to work to solve our problems, rather than 
moan incessantly about them. 

Instead of complaining helplessly about 
riots in the ghettos, find out what you can 
do to help the great majority of non-rioting, 
responsible Negroes, who must live in these 
rotten conditions, achieve a better life. 

Try giving the President your support in 
his all-out search for peace in Vietnam—a 
peace with honor, not a cover for retreat. 

We happen to be citizens of the nation 
that has done more than any other in the 
world for the cause of freedom and democ- 
racy. 

Americans have an unmatched record for 
sacrifice on the battlefield, for generosity 
in giving their money and other resources 
to help other nations withstand aggression, 
to remain free. 

Why worry when Boris Bolshevik from 
Outer Monrovia or Vulgarslavia screams anti- 
Americanism? 

He knows and you know that were it not 
for the United States, President Charles de 
Gaulle of France might today be making his 
anti-American speeches in a Nazi prison and 
the Communist flag might well be flying over 
Greece and who knows where else in Europe? 

Filipinos today might be speaking Japa- 
nese and Australians might be eating with 
chopsticks had not American men fought 
for freedom in World War II, as they fought 
in World War I, in Korea, and as they fight 
today in South Vietnam. 

No wonder we feel patriotic and couldn't 
care less if some rum-dum should mumble 
something inane about “super patriotism.” 

To the United States of America we say, 
“long may you live.” To the sour-mouthed 
calamity howlers, we say, “Nuts to you!” 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 


dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Subcommittee on Executive Reorganiza- 
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tion of the Committee on Government 
Operations be permitted to meet during 
the session of the Senate today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


THE GROWING EXPENDITURES FOR 
FEDERAL ASSISTANCE TO THE 
POOR 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record a table prepared 
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by the Bureau of the Budget showing 
estimated Federal funds for programs 
assisting the poor. This tabulation does 
not encompass all programs which affect 
the poor, but only those which have spe- 
cial impact on the poor. I also ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed with the 
table a list of the criteria which were 
used in selecting the programs for in- 
clusion in the tabulation. 

There being no objection, the table 
and list of criteria were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


ESTIMATED FEDERAL FUNDS FOR PROGRAMS ASSISTING THE POOR, FISCAL YEARS 1960-69 
[In billions of dollars] 


Category and program 1960 1961 1963 1964 1966 1967 1968 1969 
actual actual actual actual actual actual estimate estimate 
Education: 
HEW—Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965, title l. KO TRE 1.2 
Other. -0O © 0 4 6 4 
OEO- Headstart, Follow-through, etc. sh 54 4 5 
Interior Indian education E „l wa 
. TTT Meir tere n eee 2.5 
hasan? and training: 
+> as incentive activities 9 5! 
iets -6 .8 % 1.1 
r 4 
© © © 0 1.6 
ealth: 
HEW—Health insurance for the aged 2 4 ® 1.3 1.7 2.0 
Sa assistance medical care $ ‘ F A ` $ 3 l 4 $ 1. 4 1. £ 
32000010. e 1 3 “6 -$ 
D M a a AA A E E Te R «6 7 so ORG 15 3.2 4.1 4.7 
N 22 ayments: 
Told ge and survivors and disability insurance 3. 44 53 58 66 67 7.9 8.9 
Publie assistance... f I 2 S628 LoT AS 3.6 
Railroad retirement *__.... $ N 4 4 
Va- Compensation and pensio! À KS 28 20 23 23 2 2.5 
Labor—Unemployment Insurance 2 8 FF 8 K 
Pc 8.3 9.5 10.4 11.4 12.5 12.8 14.6 15.9 
Other social, welfare, and economic services: 
Agriculture—Food b ate TTT Š 4 42 
FA] 52 
3 4 8 
4 4 «6 
or F 5 
int NR 3 
S8. Economic 8 8 8 8 8 
Appalachian program (funds appropriated to the President). wll 8 a 
T ieee e LUA 2.9 
PTT! E e — ET 9.5 10.9 12.5 13.4 18.3 21.1 24.6 27.7 
NOTES 


8 Totals may not add due to rounding. 
concept, (b) expenditures for trust funds. 

1 Less than $50,000,000, 

2 Includes some trust funds. 

3 All trust funds. 


Nore.—The tabulation prepared by the Bu- 
reau of the Budget does not encompass all 
programs which affect the poor, but only 
those that have special impact on them qua 
poor. The following are the criteria used in 
selecting the programs for inclusion in the 
tabulation. 

1. Programs which are aimed at the poor 
in general or at a specific group of the popu- 
lation who are poor (example, Indians) or 
at a particular region which is considered 
poor (example, Appalachia). Major programs 
in this category include: 

Title I of ESEA. 

Economic Opportunity grants. 

Work study. 

Adult basic education. 

Head Start. 


Indian health, education, and welfare. 
Job Corps. 

Work incentive activities. 
Neighborhood Youth Corps. 


The amounts shown in this table are 800 NOA’s for regular budget accounts except where program level is the more meaningful 


Concentrated Employment Program. 
Public assistance. 


Aid to depressed areas and regions. 

Comprehensive health centers. 

Day care centers. 

All other OEO programs. 

2. Programs which are aimed principally 
at low income groups of which the poor con- 
stitute a significant proportion. Major pro- 
grams in this category include: 

NDEA student loans. 

Health insurance for the aged. 

Medicaid. 

Veterans disability pensions, 

Veterans survivor pensions. 

Direct distribution and removal of surplus 
agricultural commodities, 

Minimum wage enforcement. 

Grants for maternal and child health and 
welfare. 
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Low rent public housing. 

Comprehensive city demonstration pro- 
gram. 

10-year housing program. 

3. Programs which are open to all regard- 
less of income but which are taken advan- 
tage of most by low income groups. Major 
programs in this category include: 

Vocational education. 

MDTA, 

Selective Service System rejectee program. 

VA hospital, nursing, domiciliary and out- 
patient care. 

Grants for vocational rehabilitation serv- 
ice. 

Grants for neighborhood facilities. 

4, Programs which are open to all regard- 
less of income but which contain specific 
benefits to the poor or to the very low income 
groups. Major programs in this category in- 
clude: 

OASDI. 

Railroad retirement program. 

Unemployment insurance. 

Veterans survivor compensation. 

School lunch and special milk programs, 

Rural housing loan program. 

Programs in the first category are included 
in the tabulation at 100%. For the remaining 
categories only that portion of a 
which is estimated to relate to poor bene- 
ficaries is included. It should be emphasized 
that this tabulation relates to outlays of the 
Federal Government assisting the poor and 
should not be taken to measure the benefits 
that the poor derive from these programs. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the tabulation indicates the pro- 
grams which are aimed at the poor in 
general or at a specific group of the pop- 
ulation who are poor or at a particular 
region which is considered to be poor. 
It also aims at the low-income groups of 
roe the poor constitute a significant 


part. 

The tabulation also includes those pro- 
grams which are open to all persons re- 
gardless of income, but which are taken 
advantage of mostly by the low-income 
groups. It also includes programs which 
are open to all persons regardless of in- 
come, but which contain specific bene- 
fits to the poor or to the very low income 
groups. 


THE JOHNSON LEGISLATIVE PRO- 
GRAM AND THE FUTURE 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, under the 
leadership of President Johnson, the 
Nation has enjoyed some of the most 
productive legislative years in history. 
More than 300 bills have been passed by 
Congress that directly affect the lives of 
our people. 

How effective is such legislation? 
Where do we go from here? 

What should be the next steps toward 
* the new programs now being 


These are some of the key questions 
that will be confronting Congress and the 
American people in the months and years 
to come. 

On April 23, President Johnson’s prin- 
cipal aid on domestic programs, Special 
Assistant Joseph A. Califano, Jr., con- 
fronted these issues during an address 
before the Nieman Fellows at Harvard 
University. 

Mr. Califano finds that— 

The great social programs of the past sev- 
eral years affect people, but they also affect 
institutions. And in so doing, they have 
raised questions which go to the very roots 
of our society. 
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Among some of the questions he 
raised: 


Should the Nation’s public school system 
be revamped to begin, for everyone, at the 
age of three? 

Railroads and businesses merge for efi- 
ciency—will States someday? 

Should the powers of mayors be strength- 
ened and their jurisdiction extended? How— 
and by whom? 

If Presidents are to be held responsible 
for planning our economy, shouldn't we give 
the authority to go with that responsibility? 


These questions grow out of the prob- 
lems raised by effective implementation 
of new legislation programs. And while 
there are no easy and quick answers, 
there seems to be little doubt that Mr. 
Califano has focused on many of the 
most difficult issues confronting Ameri- 
can life. For at the heart of his message 
lies a fundamental truth: It may not be 
enough to instill progress through pro- 
grams; progress may well demand a re- 
shaping of our basic political institutions 
and, most important, a reshaping of our 
thinking about them. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
thoughtful and penetrating address by 
Presidential Assistant Joseph Califano 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE DIALOGS OF IMPATIENCE, 
AND INQUIRY 


(Remarks of Joseph A. Califano, Jr., before 
the Nieman Fellows, Harvard University, 
April 23, 1968) 

As Nieman Fellows you have put aside the 
reporter’s pen to take up the scholar’s 
mantle, This sabbatical gives you the op- 
portunity to reflect on events in a broader 
perspective—free from the pressure of the 
daily deadline. 

Through this perspective, I hope you will 
write about the remarkable changes in our 
society and in our attitudes over the past few 
years. That story has largely been obscured 
by the conflict in Vietmam and clouded by 
the disorders in our cities. 

But change—deep and dramatic—has oc- 
curred. I believe that history will show the 
Johnson years cleared the old liberal agenda 
and in the process have opened up a new 
range of questions and issues. For the liberal 
programs shaped by the ideals of our parents 
are on the books, But they are not wonder 
drugs to cure all of society’s ills. And they 
have had some unforeseen side effects. 

The issue of government insurance to pay 
medical bills of the elderly once sharply 
divided our parents. “Socialized medicine” 
now pays their hospital bill and in its 
present form helps aggravate a typically 
capitalistic problem, inflation. 

Just, a few years ago many of our liberals 
said our objective for Negroes should be 
equal treatment, but stopped there. Now some 
of our more conservative leaders insist that 
preferential treatment, in education, in 
training and in jobs, is essential to make up 
for years of disadvantage. 

Long range economic, fiscal and budgetary 
planning designed to adjust our economy, is 
now an integral part of Presidential respon- 
sibility. Today, an Administration which 
failed to engage in the most comprehensive 
economic planning would be charged with 
negligence. 

Cries of anguish about federal aid to edu- 
cation now center on the charge that we are 
not providing enough. The traditional pri- 
macy of property rights in homes, in hotels 
and in restaurants has been balanced by the 
assertion of human rights of equality and 
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justice, through civil rights legislation that 
was filibustered out of our national legisla- 
ture just a few years ago. 

Few liberals would have believed these 
changes could have occurred in just a few 
years. Even fewer could have foreseen the 
enormous impact and unpredictable effects 
they would have on our society. Lines are 
blurred as never before; old labels no longer 
suffice. Our people are more impatient for 
quick solutions than ever. Enormous pro- 
grams designed to do things that many 
thought only the Federal Government could 
do have served to emphasize the importance 
of involving the private sector. Perhaps most 
significant, searching questions have been 
brought to the surface about our society 
itself. 

Today, some conservatives would move as 
quickly as possible to a guaranteed family 
income, while some liberals contend that this 
could be as debilitating as the present wel- 
fare system. 

Some conservatives have urged that we 
place young children in day care centers 
and take mothers away to train for jobs, 
while liberals express concern about this in- 
trusion of the State—this “sovietization”— 
in American family life. 

Some conservatives who for years have 
preached the doctrine of local control are 
now saying we should have less community 
action, while some liberals are now apprehen- 
sive about big government and press for 
more local control and community involve- 
ment. 

When a group of America’s leading indus- 
trialists petitioned the Congress to enact the 
Model Cities Program, James Reston observed 
that their words sounded as if they had been 
written by George Meany or Walter Reuther. 

All of this reflects ferment in our society 
and change in our attitudes. The result is 
a series of new dialogues—of impatience, of 
involvement and of inquiry. 

The dialogue of impatience centers on the 
clamor for the quick solution and the quick 
answer. It is too often a quest for some new 
remedy, even before we know how the social 
programs of the past few years will fare. 

The dialogue of impatience is understand- 
able enough. A hundreds years ago, Alexis 
De Tocqueville recognized this aspect of the 
American character. De Tocqueville’s words 
are worth repeating this afternoon: 

“The sufferings that are endured patiently 
as being inevitable become intolerable the 
moment that it appears there might be an 
escape. Reform then only serves to reveal 
more clearly what still remains oppressive 
and becomes now all the more unbearable. 
The sufferings, it’s true, have been reduced, 
but one’s sensitivity has become more acute.” 

But much of the dialogue of impatience is 
possessed of an air of unreality. Too often 
the quest for the new is in reality the quest 
for the easy. It fails to recognize that hard 
work will be required. It reflects frustration 
as we discover how difficult the job is. 

Many new programs have been started. And 
many others will evolve from them, But pass- 
ing a Poverty or a Manpower Training Bill is 
not enough. The task is to make them work, 
and to experiment and to change until the 
right combination appears. 

There is usually a substantial lag between 
the time a Federal program is passed and 
the time it becomes fully operational. Com- 
parable action by State legislatures is often 
required. Washington and field staffs have to 
be assembled. Counterparts at State and lo- 
cal levels have to be hired. The programs 
passed in 1965 and 1966 were started from 
scratch. 

For the most part, there has not been suffi- 
cient time to test fully their effectiveness. 
Moreover, it is becoming increasingly difficult 
for the Executive Branch to obtain the funds 
needed to evaluate these programs. 

Today's dialogue of impatience tells that 
we should have a bigger housing or job, or 
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poverty program supported by much more 
massive funding. The money answer is easy 
and beguiling—but alone it is illusory. Un- 
questionably additional funds can be fruit- 
fully spent in many areas. 

But money is simply command over re- 
sources. If the particular resources we need— 
in the form of good teachers, or medical 
workers or builders—are not there, or if our 
political institutions block their use, then 
money alone will simply raise the price of 
scarce talent, not put it to work in the urban 
ghetto. 

Men must be motivated to work, before 
you can spend more money to provide the 
basic skills they lack. There is no point in 
building schools faster than we train good 
teachers. Technology, the structure of our 
capital markets and the availability of pro- 
fessional talent prescribed the outer limits 
of the President's ten-year housing program 
not some politically inspired fear about ask- 
ing for too much money. 

Moreover, substantial funds have already 
goine into the Johnson programs. The curve 
rises sharply from 1963 to 1969: 

From $258 million to $2.1 billion for job 
training. 

From $5 billion to $16 billion for health. 

From $4 billion to $12 billion for education. 

The money syndrome of the dialogue of 
impatience tends to focus on a pot of gold 
at the end of the rainbow when the Vietnam 
war ends. But, despite America’s enormous 
productivity and wealth, we will never have 
unlimited resources for social programs. If 
history is any guide, most of the money freed 
by ending the Vietnam war is not likely to 
be turned over to domestic programs. A Con- 
gress that is so reluctant to raise taxes to 
help pay for the war or demands cuts in so- 
cial programs as the price of a tax increase 
is at least as likely to repeal taxes when the 
war is over as it is to invest more money in 
domestic programs. 

The dialogue of impatience has its prob- 
lems. But along with the Johnson programs, 
it is leading us to a more constructive dia- 
logue—the dialogue of involvement. 

The core of that dialogue is about people 
and their role in society. It draws on Wood- 
row Wilson’s notion that democracy is the 
force that can “release the energy” of every 
human being. During the Johnson years it 
has begun to translate President Kennedy’s 
charge, “ask what you can do for your coun- 
try,” into a national happening. 

The dialogue of involvement recognizes 
that it will take more than programs and 
money to conquer poverty or rebuild the 
wasteland of the slums. It reflects the critical 
fact that unless all sectors of society deeply 
involve themselves in helping to solve these 
problems, the effort will take far longer, the 
burdens will be far heavier, and indeed the 
problems will never be solved. 

We now have over 400 programs—more 
than half of them passed in the last three 
years. $78 billion in Federal funds are de- 
voted to our domestic problems. With this 
surge of government activity, has come an 
increasing realization that the Federal gov- 
ernment, and indeed the Federal, State and 
local governments combined, cannot solve 
the problems alone. 

The private sector of our society must get 
to work, This is the first level of the dialogue 
of involyement. There is another, more im- 
portant level. A few years ago, Gunner 
Myrdal, in his “Challenge to Affluence” asked 
why America “with the world’s most gen- 
erous and best organized private charity” 
was “so reluctant to more concretely recog- 
nize all the poverty at home.” 

The answer to Myrdal’s question may be 
that most Americans would not “recognize 
all the poverty at home” because they had 
never seen it. 

When the Nation’s concern in the late 
1950’s was to overcome a recession, our pur- 
pose was to find a job for the skilled worker, 
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not to salvage the high school dropout. But 
now the unparalleled prosperity of the past 
few years has given us that opportunity. 
Today many of our programs are designed 
Ta the thought that men of good will who 

see pov will become involved in trying 
to eliminate it—if they have the opportunity. 

Traditional concepts about the role of citi- 
zens and companies, universities and unions, 
indeed the poor themselves, in helping to 
solve the Nation’s social problems, are 
changing. Out of this dialogue of involve- 
ment has come concrete action—the anti- 
poverty worker in a community action pro- 
gram, the union that sponsors a rent sup- 
plement project, the National Alliance of 

Businessmen trying to put thousands of 
hard-core unemployed to work, the creation 
of the Urban Coalition. 

But on a more profound level, the dialogue 
of involvement helps open the hearts and 
change the attitudes of individual Amer- 
icans. 

When a corporation trains and hires Ne- 
groes who never held a steady job or when 
a VISTA volunteer helps to hold a slum 
family together, the impact on the corporate 
executive or the Ivy League volunteer may 
be as significant for himself and our society, 
as the change in the life of the person he is 
trying to help. 

The dialogue of involvement recognizes 
that people must not only provide energy 
and insights, but human contact. It seeks to 
replace indifference with compassion. 

This is the point of so much that the 
President is trying to convey. Indeed, I 
believe this is precisely the much misunder- 
stood central point of the Kerner Commis- 
sion Report. The battle is in the hearts of 
individuals and there it must be won by 
each of us for ourselves. For America is one 
nation, and we must recognize that we are 
all neighbors. 

Large scale rebuilding of the ghetto may 
simply push up land prices unless suburban 
America is willing at the same time to re- 
move its formal and informal restrictions 
against Negro home buyers and renters. 
Training Negroes as skilled workers will lead 
to bitterness instead of jobs if racial restric- 
tions on job opportunities stay in effect. 

Clearing the liberal agenda has not only 
whetted our appetite for faster action and 
quicker solutions. It has not only focused 
our attention on the inability of the Federal 
government to do the job alone and the need 
to involve local government and the indi- 
vidual citizen, Clearing the liberal agenda 
has brought a host of new problems and 
issues. It has set off a dialogue of inquiry. 

The great social programs of the past sev- 
eral years affect people, but they also affect 
institutions. And in so doing, they have 
raised questions which go to the very roots 
of our society. 

Head Start pioneered a new concept in pre- 
school education for the disadvantaged. But 
the basic principles that inspired the Head 
Start program apply to all children. Should 
the Nation’s public school system be re- 
vamped to begin, for everyone, at the age 
of three? 

Government-sponsored medical research 
has provided major breakthroughs, includ- 
ing an enormously expensive artificial kid- 
ney machine. The lives of thousands of 
Americans could be saved and extended, if a 
judgment were made to expand the pro- 
duction of this machine, extending its pres- 
ently limited availability beyond the very 
wealthy and relatively few who qualify un- 
der certain Federal laws. Is it a wise alloca- 
tion of resources to increase vastly the pro- 
duction of these machines? If not who should 
receive its benefits? And who should make 
that determination? 

The work of building a Nation and serv- 
ing a people continues through a maze of 
channels at the Federal, State and local level. 
Over 400 Federal grant programs are admin- 
istered by 150 separate departments, agen- 
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cies, bureaus and offices in Washington, 
through over 400 regional and field offices, 
all assisting 50 States and thousands of 
cities. 

The new water and air pollution pro- 
grams must cope with the problems of our 
environment on a river basin and air shed 
basis because those problems transcend po- 
litical boundaries. Economic development is 
now handled on a regional basis. The prob- 
lems of the Negro ghetto in Harlem surely 
had some roots in the rural poverty of Ala- 
bama. 

What is the value in 1968 of the state line 
that Pilgrims drew in the 17th Century? 
Railroads and businesses merge for effi- 
ciency—will States someday? Or will there 
be different mergers for different pur- 

ne set of boundaries for water pol- 
lution, another for regilonal development, 
still others for urban transportation and the 
administration of local school districts. 

Today most Mayors have too little author- 
ity over the cities they are responsible for. 
They have no authority over the suburban 
areas which are their city’s economic and 
social satellites. Several cities have popula- 
tions larger than most states. Should the 
powers of Mayors be strengthened and their 
jurisdiction extended? How—and by whom? 

The Office of the Presidency deserves the 
most penetrating examination of the dialogue 
of inquiry. The conventional wisdom ex- 
presses concern about the increasing power 
of the Presidency. But perhaps the greatest 
irony of the programs of the past three years 
is that they should how limited Presidential 
power really is. Even a President with the 
legislative acumen of Lyndon Johnson has 
been unable to eliminate obsolete programs 
as new legislation provides better and faster 
solutions, Virtually all the social programs 
depend upon State and city governments, and 
when they are weak, Presidential initiatives 
will inevitably be blunted. 

Yet, increasingly, the American people hold 
the President responsible for the economy, 
for the condition of our cities, for the health 
and education of their children and for se- 
curity in their old age. 

If Presidents are to be held responsible for 
planning our economy, shouldn’t we give 
them the authority to go with that responsi- 
bility? At least the power to raise or lower 
taxes within a specified range—say five per- 
cent—so that we can quickly react to fiscal 
emergencies? 

Should the President, for example, be given 
special powers and funds to deal with do- 
mestic problems? If there is a breakthrough 
in one program, should the President have a 
multi-billion contingency fund to exploit 
that breakthrough promptly and efficiently? 
Or at least authority to move funds from one 
program to another? 

A wise man once said that “convention is 
like the shell to a chick, a protection till he 
is strong enough to break it through.” The 
dialogue of inquiry can break through that 
shell of convention and can lead us to greater 
wisdom. 

These, then, are the dialogues of 1968—of 
impatience, involvement and inquiry. 

In this election year our responsibility is 
particularly heavy—to get behind the prom- 
ises and proposals into the reality; not to ac- 
cept at face value but to question and probe. 

For if we are satisfied merely with the 
dialogue of impatience, we may find that we 
have been tilting at windmills. 

If we see only the events of the dialogue 
of involvement without testing their effect 
on the minds and hearts of individuals, then 
we will become lost in superficialities, 

If we accept the dialogue of election year 
rhetoric when we should demand a pene- 
trating dialogue of inquiry, then we fail in 
our responsibility to help make a free society 
work, 

The success and the viability of our society 
depend upon the constructive involvement of 
all of its people in all of its problems. Profes- 
sors and priests, union officials and corporate 
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leaders and indeed every individual citizen 
bear that responsibility. This is the lesson 
of our time. It is the heart of the dialogue 
of involvement. It is the central truth of 
the dialogue of inquiry. 

Democracy’s progress rests on an open 
mind and a free discussion. I hope I con- 
tribute to a little bit of each this afternoon. 


PEOPLE-TO-PEOPLE CULTURAL EX- 
CHANGE BY SAMMAMISH HIGH 
SCHOOL, BELLEVUE, WASH. 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, the 
people of the State of Washington are 
now opening their hearts and pocket- 
books to assist an international venture 
which I heartily support. 

The 106-student choir and musical 
group of Sammamish High School in 
Bellevue, Wash., are now working toward 
a $60,000 goal that they may participate 
in a people-to-people cultural exchange 
with Norway, Denmark, and the Nether- 
lands. This kind of visit by a talented 
group of our young people cannot help 
but add good enhancement to interna- 
tional relations. 

The group is scheduled to depart by 
chartered plane June 6, and that is 
“D-day” for their fund-raising cam- 
paign. Thus far they have about half 
of the money needed, and I would hope 
that all citizens of our State will recog- 
nize the inherent worth of this project 
and give full assistance that the addi- 
tional $30,000 may be raised well in ad- 
vance of the deadline. 

Mr, President, Fred Short, an able 
public relations man at the Port of Seat- 
tle, has given freely of his time to assist 
these young people to meet their goal. 
I ask unanimous consent that a recent 
press release be printed in the RECORD. 

We do many things to ease interna- 
tional tensions, and there is a regular 
effort to encourage understanding, but 
the exchange of our youth as provided in 
this good cultural program can give the 
necessary assurance of a better world in 
the future. 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


It was go“ at the April 15 meeting at Sam- 
mamish High in Bellevue. Parents voted 99% 
to send the 106-student choir and musical 
group on a concert tour to Bergen, Oslo, 
Copenhagen and Amsterdam. 

The group leaves June 6 by chartered plane 
for performance in the four cities. The stu- 
dents return June 28. 

June 6 is D-Day for this people-to-people 
cultural exchange and musical invasion—a 
far cry from another D-Day 24 years ago 
when very few people were singing. 

Chairman Tom Bean announced that stu- 
dents and parents had raised half of their 
$60,000 goal in the four month old project. 
He urged each parent and friend to push 
even harder in the remaining 51 days to 
reach their goal. 

One of the fund raising ideas is a paper 
and phone book drive. Last month, vandals 
destroyed tons of paper stored in a trailer 
at the school but that only spurred the kids 
on. They’re still seeking papers and phone 
books—and money! 

Five year old Mark Schultz, a Bellevue 
kindergarten student, sold some rocks he had 
polished and mailed in the 75-cents he made 
to the student fund. Mark has no brothers 
or sisters at Sammamish—the gesture was 
strictly because he had enjoyed himself so 
much at the students’ fund-raising carnival 
last week and he wanted to help in his own 
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way. His 75-cents got him 106 friends for life. 
With encouragement from people like Mark, 
raising $30,000 is nothing now (almost). 


GUN SALES INCREASE OMINOUS 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, the hour is 
late. Riots have already begun in our 
streets. The killing has never really 
abated since the riots of last summer, and 
in the meantime several million more 
guns have been sold to extremists and ac- 
tivists on both sides. Conservative esti- 
mates say that firearms and ammunition 
sales have increased a minimum of 20 
percent in the last 8 months. 

And why is this? There is a fear of vio- 
lence and it is getting out of hand. Both 
sides have been arming themselves, ac- 
tually stockpiling weapons. The country 
is in fact now an armed camp. 

It dismayed me watching these long 
months while government at all levels 
struggled with the increasing problems 
presented by an armed populace, and in 
large measure failed for want of work- 
able firearms laws. 

It is an outrage that during these long 
fall, winter, and spring months gun mag- 
zines, firearms dealers, manufacturers, 
and alleged sporting groups fanned the 
flames of fear, took advantage of discon- 
tent, and advertised guns for everyone, 
guns for “self-defense,” guns for “home 
defense,” and bargains on “long hot sum- 
mer specials.” 

Their magazines, articles, public state- 
ments, press releases, advertising and all 
the paraphernalia of the gunrunner em- 
phasized the division in our society and 
suggested that private arms are a solu- 
tion. 

They will be responsible for the results. 

In some cases the gun shops stayed 
open Sundays and holidays to accommo- 
date the “sportsmen” buying semiauto- 
matic rifles and handguns. 

This domestic arms race has kept the 
cash registers of the gunrunners clang- 
ing at a record sales pitch. 

Most of America has been trying to 
find some way to cool the hotheads on 
both sides, and making the biggest ef- 
fort in our history to get at the root 
cause of civil discontent. Meanwhile, the 
gun industry fights sane legislation and 
takes advantage of the civil disorder to 
encourage the sale of firearms to both 
sides in the grand manner of the muni- 
tionsmakers of old. 

I am told that the gun industry this 
year will have its biggest year in history. 

That is reflected in the articles and 
editorials I have read in newspapers 
from all parts of the country. The news- 
papers and the town fathers are gravely 
concerned in such diverse places as Seat- 
tle, Cincinnati, Evansville, Ind., Jackson- 
ville, Fla., Louisville, Detroit, and even 
in Hartford, Conn. 

The story is always the same. Gun 
traffic is increasing. There are too many 
guns in the hands of too many people. A 
study made by the Hartford police also 
shows that the number of guns being 
stolen is increasing and indications are 
that there is probably a large number 
of sales going unrecorded. 

As recently as this week, the situation 
in Detroit has deteriorated to the point 
where a voluntary group of businessmen 
are putting together at their own cost a 
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newspaper and television advertising 
campaign to curb an arms race by white 
surburban residents who are fearful of 
another riot. 

Title IV of the Omnibus Crime Control 
and Safe Streets Act (S. 917) will be 
debated this week in the Senate. Title IV 
is my amendment to bring effective reg- 
ulation over the sale of firearms to 
criminals. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recor a brief selection of 
articles and editorials published in cities 
around the country where there is im- 
mediate, on-the-scene concern about a 
citizenry armed to the teeth. 

It is clear from these articles that 
strong controls are needed, indeed de- 
manded, by the public. Anything less 
than my amendment to the Omnibus 
Crime Control and Safe Streets Act will 
offer little or no help to the police. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Hartford Courant, Mar. 31, 1968] 


SALES AND THEFTS: TRAFFIC IN GUNS 
INCREASES 


(By Thomas D. Williams) 


Gun traffic in Hartford and the state is 
increasing, both in terms of legal sales and 
thefts. 

Walter Perkins, director of the Hartford 
police crime laboratory, says 2,000 guns have 
been stolen in Connecticut since Jan. 1, 1963 
when he started keeping files. That averages 
more than 30 a month. 

Perkins reports 81 were reported stolen in 
the state this month alone. 

A survey in Hartford shows there are 13 
licensed gun dealers. Seven have shops and 
six sell out of their homes, 

No one knows how many unlicensed sales 
occur; however, one army surplus dealer, who 
does not sell guns, said he is selling an aver- 
age of eight holsters a month. 

“Some come in here,” he said, “look over a 
holster and ask if I have something to go 
inside it. Negroes have asked for grenades 
and a couple even asked for a machine gun.” 

“I think sometimes they don’t mean it 
when they ask for such weapons, but are only 
intimidating me as whitey,” he said. “For 
example, one of them asked me for a ma- 
chine gun and when I jokingly asked him 
what type, he changed the subject.” 

A year ago there were 14 gun dealers in 
Hartford, but in January 1967, the Tonico 
Gun Shop, 1005 Albany Ave., had its license 
lifted by city police because its owner was 
allegedly involved in a gun incident in New 
Britain. 

A policeman who checked the books of the 
store, before it went out of business, claimed 
it sold more than 500 guns in four months. 

Three of the seven shops licensed trade 
actively on the market and two of the three 
report strong sales. 

“Business has gone up 20 to 25 per cent 
over last year,” said John Baronowskus, 
owner of the Thunderbird Sport Shop, 866 
Park St. “I wouldn't sell during last year's 
disturbances in the North End. We used to 
have a shop on Albany Avenue and we know 
how bad things can get.” 

“T have had innumerable requests from the 
younger Negro element, but discourage the 
ones I think are trouble makers,” he added. 
“In recent months, I’ve sold a number of 
guns to elderly Negroes for home protection. 
One was a chef and another was a common 
laborer of Jamaican origin. Both were in their 
late fifties and were good risks. 

“They didn’t seem riot minded.” 

STOREKEEPERS 

“Also,” he continued, “I've sold eight or 
nine guns to white store keepers in the Al- 
bany Avenue area. One thing though, no 
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North End groups are buying shot guns or 
rifles.” 

Baronowskus estimated that 5 per cent of 
his increase in sales went for home pro- 
tection. 

In the last four years, his shop has been 
robbed four times. Twice guns were among 
the things stolen. 

Another active dealer, Mortimer B. Kess- 
ner, who sells out of his gasoline station at 
2027 Park St., said his business was on the 
increase, but largely because he is becoming 
better known. 

He claimed business was generally on the 
rise and that newspaper reports in Water- 
bury of high gun sales because of expected 
summer riots were hogwash. He finds that a 
lot of people are buying guns as collectors’ 
items rather than weapons. 

“Right now,” he said, “a lot of people want 
Jap and Nazi weapons. As a matter of fact, 
one army lieutenant was so happy about a 
rare Nazi weapon I had, that he was shaking 
with excitement.” 

A third active city dealer said he has sold 
about the same number of guns and ammu- 
nition as last year. The owner did not want 
to be quoted or identified because, “I'm a 
good citizen and I just hate newspapers. You 
print it for the sheep and ever since I learned 
to think, I just won't subscribe to it.” 

The other four shop dealers are relatively 
inactive, not because the gun market is 
bad, but simply because business in other 
areas has taken over for them. 

One is selling his stock of guns and not re- 
placing them on the shelves. He did not wish 
to be identified because he said gun publicity 
was adverse, 

“We don’t want to be involved with them. 
We felt this way even before there was any 
trouble in Hartford. We are now a gun deal- 
er in license only. If a friend comes in and 
wants to buy one, we will get one for him,” 
he said. 

NO ONE SELLING 


Another inactive store is Sobel’s Sport 
Shop, 100 Allyn St., Sidney Sobel, the owner, 
said, the demand for guns has been big in 
the last year or so from customers of all 
type. But, I never sell new guns, just old ones 
and no one is selling them any more. They’re 
holding on to them.” 

“You figure it out why they're holding on 
to them,” he added. “But with the new laws, 
regulations and paper work, the business is 
unprofitable for me. I'd rather sell Army 
surplus goods, skis and antiques.” 

Two other inactive local dealerships are 
Tracy, Robinson and Williams Co., 110 Air- 
port Rd. and Colt Inc., 150 Huyshope Ave, 
Both keep renewing city licenses to accommo- 
date friends, Colt also sells to the Hartford 
Police Department. 

Colt is very “riot conscious,” according to 
C. T. Turner, the advertising, promotions 
and public relations manager. After last sum- 
mer’s troubles in ghettos all over the na- 
tion, Colt encouraged its dealerships to form 
the National Shooting Sports Foundation 
Committee for Law Enforcement. 

“This program,” said Turner, “suggests 
that distributors secure their guns in case 
of civil disorder. It instructs them not to 
display them, to keep them in vaults and 
in extreme emergencies to remove them from 
the perimeter of activity entirely.” 

Five out of six “home” sellers agreed that 
sales are on the rise. 

Lawrence H. Beauvais, 68, of 10 Grand St. 
said sales are going strong, but he said he 
has given up the business because it's too 
much of a chance to take. You don't know 
nowadays who you're selling to. It’s partly 
the government's fault for all those riots. 
The Army sells their surplus to all the deal- 
ers, when they should dump it in the ocean.” 

COLLECTORS ITEMS 

Four others stressed the increasing value 
of guns as antiques and collectors’ items. 
John William Bliss of 36 Westbrook St., a 
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government chemist, said that because of 
the war in Vietnam, there is a limited pro- 
duction of weapons for private use and thus 
a greater demand in the market. He claims 
some antique and modern guns have gone 
up as much as 400 per cent in value. 

Most dealers say they have sold to respon- 
sible persons and not to mental cases, po- 
tential trouble-makers or criminals. 

State law requires a seven day waiting 
period for gun purchase applications to clear 
both state and local police headquarters. 

Police check to see if applicants have been 
convicted of a felony. 

But, who checks to see that the identi- 
fication given the dealer is correct? “This,” 
said Lt. Edwin Rowin, superintendent of 
records and identification for Hartford police, 
“is up to the ethics of the individual dealer.” 

Rowin said the number of applications for 
gun permits is rising, but only because peo- 
ple have more money available for all their 
hobbies. He said many apply and, when they 
discover the red tape involved, decide not to 
follow up. 

Lt. George Fagan, assistant in charge of 
the state police bureau of identification, in- 
vestigates to determine the “suitability” of 
persons asking for permits to carry guns. 

Fagan said gun sales are increasing at a 
normal rate along with the economy and 
people’s interest in hunting and target 
shooting. 

State statistics on gun carrying permits 
show an increase. 

Over the past seven years, the average rise 
has been 1,000; however, from 1966 to 1967 
the number of permits rose 1,680, from 12,850 
to 14,530. In Hartford, there was only a 
slight increase from 400 to 425, 

[From the New York Times, Apr. 30, 1968] 
AIDS In DETROIT ASSAIL “HYSTERIA” IN GUN 

PURCHASES—WHITES WARNED BY A PRIVATE 

GROUP ABOUT THE DANGERS oF LOADED 

WEAPONS 

(By Jerry M. Flint) 

Dernorr, April 29.—A series of newspaper 
and television advertisements aimed at curb- 
ing what has been called an arms race by 
white suburban residents here fearful of a 
riot has been prepared by a voluntary group 
of young businessmen. 

The first of the ads has been run in The 
Royal Oak Tribune, a suburban daily. Ads 
will be run in 30 other Detroit community 
or suburban newspapers, the group said. 

The arms buying has been spurred by un- 
substantiated rumors that Negro extremists 
would invade white suburbs in the “next” 
riot or that white nightriders would attack 
Negro neighborhoods in the cities. 

Handgun registration has increased 
sharply in the city and suburbs since the De- 
troit riot last summer and one leading de- 
parement store chain said its rifle and shot- 
gun sales had tripled since the riot, 

Mayor Jerome P. Cavanagh said in a re- 
cent television appeal, “This arms race must 
be stopped. We must return to sanity.” 

The group running the ads is called Men 
United for Sane Thought or MUST. The ads 
were prepared by men from two leading ad- 
vertising agencies, Young & Rubicam Inc. 
and J. Walter Thompson Company. 

One newspaper ad shows a family of four, 
a husband armed with a shotgun, his wife 
with a rifle and two small children. The copy 
reads: 

“Keeping up with the Joneses this sum- 
mer could cause you your life’ and warns 
that loaded weapons around the house could 
lead to unintentional shooting. It continues: 

“We all know what might happen in a sub- 
urban home filled with lethal weapons. All 
it takes is a sleepy wife. A nervous neighbor. 
A curious child. And a loaded gun.” 

Another ad reads: “Charlie’s the fastest 
draw on the block. Just last night he got 
the drop on Miller's trash can. What do 
you think will happen tonight if, by some 
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small oversight, Charlie gets the drop on 
Mr. Miller.” 

Another, contending that most Negroes 
do not want riots says: “Willie made it 
through Normandy, Seoul and Danang. He 
doesn’t need the Purple Heart for Detroit,” 


WHITE “HYSTERIA” SEEN 


Kenneth M. Davies, a spokesman for 
MUST, said the campaign was aimed at the 
“hysteria and fear” within the white com- 
munity as represented by the gun buying. 
He said the group hoped to convince white 
persons who already had guns to keep them 
unloaded. 

Mr. Davies, a lawyer, said the group of 
about 50 included lawyers, doctors, account- 
ants, bankers, stock brokers, engineers, ad- 
vertising men and other professionals. 

Some of the members are “fearful of eco- 
nomic repercussions,” Mr. Davies said and 
do not want their names used. The group 
is loosely formed and has no chief officer, 
he said. 

[From the Evansville (Ind.) Press, Mar. 14, 
1968] 


Local. Gun Sates SHOW MARKED RISE— 
DEALERS DIFFER ON REASON 
(By Ann Carey) 

Gun sales in Evansville are not booming 
but they are showing a marked increase over 
last year. Some dealers report sales up as 
much as 20 per cent over the same period 
last year. 

There is sharply divided opinion on why. 

Several dealers, particularly those who 
stock handguns, say openly that many of 
their customers are home owners and small 
businessmen who want guns for protection 
and express fears of racial violence and in- 
creased crime. 

Other dealers just as emphatically say that 
reports of higher sales for protection pur- 
poses are exaggerated and that the clientele 
is about the same as it always was—mostly 
hunters and target shooters. 

State police officials, while stating defi- 
nitely that there is an increase in sales and 
handgun registrations, refuse to be quoted 
on whether the increase is caused, in part 
at least, by mounting fear of violence. 

The general tenor around gun stores seems 
to be that gun sales are gradually rising and 
that there are rumors of fear about racial 
disturbances this summer. However, for the 
most part, the rumors are not actually trans- 
lating into scarce-buying, even though “it’s 
only March,” as one dealer said. 

Local civic and police officials couch any 
concern they might have in nonscarce terms. 
“Just don’t stir up anything,” urged Police 
Chief Darwin Covert. 

Both Mayor Frank McDonald and Chief 
Covert indicate they see no cause for alarm. 

“I don’t believe gun sales are too high,” 
Chief Covert said. “There was an indication 
last year that they were on the increase but 
I believe they have tapered off.” 

He said his police force is “keeping sharp- 
ened up—every police department is now and 
it behooves all of us to have men trained to 
handle any situation that might come up. 
But I don’t anticipate any problems.” 

Mayor McDonald did not get specific but 
remarked, “I feel we have the full coopera- 
tion of all the citizens in Evansville.” He em- 
phasized that there is “no crash program 
here" to prepare for any trouble this summer. 

Gun dealers report that most sales are to 
white persons, with few to Negroes. Clark 
Johnson, president of the local National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Colored 
People, said, “There is no talk among Negroes 
about guns and I’m around enough to know. 
I don’t know what whites are doing.” 

Don Shuck, owner of B and S Sporting 
Guns, said his average sale is to a home 
owner or businessman. “Sales are up in 
heavy, big caliber revolvers and in some 
short-barrel shotguns, I'd say sales are up 
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over a year ago 10 to 15 per cent. I think sales 
will be up more as summer gets nearer.” 

This is a traditionally slow season for guns, 
primarily because hunting is off. 

However, gun salesman Jerry Anderson at 
Beard’s Sporting Goods Store said, “It seems 
like gun sales are holding up particularly 
steady this year. 

“We have heard rumors among customers 
about fear of the racial situation and that 
definitely is one of the points of interest in 
purchasing guns now.” 

He said that crime, the trend to move out- 
doors for the summer and the question of 
whether impending legislation may restrict 
eventually the sale of handguns are all 
factors. 

Gun dealers are wary of creating any im- 
pression that steady streams of fear-ridden 
residents are passing through their doors, 

Rajo Corporation reported gun sales up 
about 20 per cent but said the type of cus- 
tomer is the varmint (fox, groundhog, etc.) 
hunter.” Gus Doerner Sports and Trophies 
Inc, said 75 per cent of its gun sales are for 
sports. 

Leo Sorenson, division manager for sport- 
ing goods at Sears, Roebuck and Company, 
which stopped selling pistols three years ago, 
emphasized that he believes gun sales are 
normal although acknowledging that last 
year was a “very good gun year.” He said 
most sales are to target shooters and hunt- 
ers, adding that the store gets many requests 
for pistols but no more than previously. 


[From the Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal, 
Mar. 13, 1968] 


AN OMINOUS RISE IN SALES OF HANDGUNS 


James M. Caldwell, chairman of the local 
Crime Commission, is concerned about the 
upsurge in sales of pistols and revolvers in 
Louisville so far this year. We all should be. 
The legislature, in particular, should be, 
but legislation to help regulate the sale of 
handguns is apparently dead in Frankfort. 

Mr. Caldwell reports that sales of pistols 
and revolvers in Louisyille are up 40 per cent 
so far this year over sales during the same 
period a year ago. Furthermore, he says that 
there is evidence that more conyicted felons 
than before are attempting to obtain these 
weapons. So far in 1968, 30 warrants have 
been issued against felons who falsified an 
affidavit in order to purchase a handgun in 
Louisville, which at least requires an affidavit 
for such purchases. What is needed, however, 
is statewide regulations, and that was one 
of the purposes of the proposed legislation. 
Any regulations Louisville adopts can be cir- 
cumvented as long as there are no meaning- 
ful restrictions on sales outside the city 
limits, 

Under the proposed legislation, persons 
with records of drug addiction, mental incom- 
petency, drunkenness and felonies would not 
be permitted to buy handguns in Kentucky. 
The bill also would give police a one-week 
period in which to examine the record of 
persons applying to buy a handgun—which 
is a grace period they don’t have now even 
in Louisville, 

What the legislation proposes are elemen- 
tary precautions that any civilized society 
should have. Probably a lot of people as- 
sume that we have them now. But we don't, 
and the legislature couldn't seem to care less. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) News, Mar, 21, 
1968] 

“Lonc Hor SUMMER” Scare Boosts Gun 
SALES: 15- To 20-PERCENT INCREASE ACROSS 
THE NATION 

(By Robert Dietsch) 


Fears of racial trouble this summer, memo- 
ries of past racial disorders and increased 
crime in big cities have resulted in a 15 to 
20 percent increase in gun sales across the 
country. 

This is the finding of a Scripps-Howard 
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Newspapers survey which embraced talks 
with police, civil rights leaders and gun 
dealers in a score of cities and Washington 
Officials. 

Pistols, rifles and shotguns are being pur- 
chased by whites and Negroes, men and 
women, rich and poor. 


KNOXVILLE ARMING 


At Knoxville, Tenn., for example, Police 
Chief Harry Huskisson noted that permits 
to carry handguns had more than doubled 
in January and commented: 

“There have been so many threats of an- 
other long, hot summer that many people 
apparently are seeking protection. News- 
papers and TV are carrying reports (of) an- 
other troubled summer.” 

President Johnson and other Government 
Officials have voiced similar fears. A gun shop 
owner in suburban Cleveland attributes his 
sales increase to stories of a “hot summer 
scare.” He adds: 

“Government leaders have frightened home 
owners with these talks.” 

Cleveland Police Chief Michael Blackwell 
said requests for gun permits are “very low,” 
but some of his officers privately report hand- 
gun purchases in the Cleveland area rose 
100 per cent in the year following the city’s 
1966 racial riot. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA SALES BURGEONING 


The owner of a gun store in predominantly 
Negro Northeast Washington, reported “I'm 
laughing with tears in my eyes and a pain in 
my heart.” He said handguns are selling as 
fast as he can stock them—regardless of price. 

The pattern of at least a 15 to 20 per cent 
increase in gun sales was reported in North- 
ern Kentucky. Evansville, Ind.; Pittsburgh; 
Denver; Columbus, Ohio; Albuquerque, N.M.; 
Knoxville and the D.C. area. In Detroit, the 
increase has been so great that Mayor Jerome 
P. Cavanagh publicly warned: “This arms 
race must be stopped. We must return to 
sanity.” 

A national ammunition trade association 
uses sales tax figures to keep account of gun 
sales. These statistics also mirror a 20 per 
cent sales increase last year for handguns, 
rifles and shotguns—significantly above the 
average year-to-year gain. 

Gun sales rise sharply immediately after 
a racial or civil rights disorder. At Birming- 
ham, Ala., Jefferson County Sheriff Mel Bailey 
recalled that requests for pistol permits “sky- 
rocketed” during and after the demonstra- 
tions five years ago, but have stayed level 
since. A Covington, Ky., dealer said his sales 
reached a peak last summer when racial 
trouble broke out across the Ohio River in 
Cincinnati. 

“We sold 20 per cent more pistols after the 
“Tijerina Rumble’ last fall,” said a gun dealer 
in Albuquerque. He referred to the land dis- 
pute uprising in Northern New Mexico when 
Spanish-Americans led by Reis Tijerina took 
over a county courthouse. 

Gun sales also rise sharply with rumors of 
pending racial trouble. In Memphis gun sales 
zoomed last July when several minor inci- 
dents touched off such rumors. A similar pat- 
tern has emerged during the city’s garbage 
strike. Minor violence has occurred as na- 
tional civil rights leaders have rallied to 
the cause of the predominantly Negro gar- 
bage men. “Our gun permit regulations 
jumped about 30 per cent the week the gar- 
bage strike started,” said Police Inspector 
L. M. Cole. 

At Fort Worth, Tex., last summer, wide- 
spread (but false) rumors spread about pend- 
ing racial trouble. Police noted “a large in- 
crease in gun purchases.” 

Thefts of guns from stores are rising. Such 
reports come from Memphis, Birmingham 
and Denver. 

» Persons who never owned a weapon before 
are buying guns. A dealer in suburban Wash- 
ington says he is selling guns to “reputable 
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citizens who never had them before. They 
just feel they should own guns now. Some 
customers are afraid to handle weapons in 
the store after buying.” 

Evansville dealers reported a “marked in- 
crease in the number of home owners and 
small businessmen buying handguns for pro- 
tection.” When rumors of racial trouble 
swept Fort Worth, gun purchases soared and 
Police Chief Cato Hightower said most buy- 
ers were “good substantial citizens who pre- 
viously had no guns in the house.” 

Denver police say guns are being “pur- 
chased by businessmen, waitresses, cab and 
bus drivers (and) bartenders.” Negro and 
Spanish-American women in Denver “are 
buying small, inexpensive revolvers.” 

Policemen in Detroit, Washington, Holly- 
wood, Fla., and other areas are buying guns 
for personal use, In most big cities, officers 
have to register their personal weapons with 
police departments, Police Chief George Em- 
merich in Hallandale, Fla., said “handguns 
are in short supply. Even our police officers 
have to wait for delivery.” 

Restrictions on gun ownership vary by 
state, county and city. But persons deter- 
mined to own a gun aren’t deterred by local 
restrictions. 

Ohio, for example, has no law requiring 
gun registration but Columbus, the state 
capital, has a municipal ordinance requiring 
& permit to buy a handgun. Yet police freely 
concede a Columbus resident can buy a gun 
outside the city limits without restriction. 


MAIL ORDER FIRMS FLOURISH 


Cleveland police say “There is an un- 
checked flow of guns into the city thru mail 
orders filled in California and Chicago.” 

Denver police required rifles and shotguns 
to be registered beginning last autumn (pis- 
tol sales records have long been kept) but 
still suspect rifle and shotgun sales are 
rapidly increasing. Denver Police Chief 
George L. Seaton noted, with apparent regret, 
that neither Denver nor Colorado has a gun- 
control law. 

At Memphis, police supervise pistol pur- 
chase requests but concede residents can 
drive across the Mississippi, River to West 
Memphis, Ark., and buy “all the pistols they 
please across the counter.” 

There are no Federal restrictions on gun 
purchases, altho a bill aimed at curbing 
and supervising interstate sales has been 
debated for several years—without much 
progress. FBI Chief J. Edgar Hoover, among 
others, favors “better control of firearms” 
and Federal legislation. Mr. Hoover contends: 

“The easy accessibility of firearms is a 
Significant factor in murders committed in 
the U.S. .. controlling the sale of hand- 
guns, of course, will not eliminate all killing 
. . . however, those who claim that the avail- 
ability of firearms is not a factor in murders 
in this country are not facing reality.” 

[From the Cincinnati (Ohio) Post and 

Times-Star, Mar. 27, 1967] 
GUN CONTROL Law SOUGHT BY COUNCILMAN— 

HELD Says Crry BECOMING “ARMED CAMP”; 

ASKS STUDY or TOLEDO ORDINANCE 


Councilman John Held is asking Cincin- 
nati Council to investigate the feasibility of 
a gun control ordinance. 

Held says the city is rapidly becoming an 
“armed camp” and he says he knows of one 
gun sales place which is selling between 15 
and 20 semi-automatic rifies, imported from 
South America, a day. 

He’s asking Council to have the city man- 
ager determine the feasibility and legality 
of a city gun control ordinance and to check 
on the effectiveness of the proposed gun con- 
trol law in Toledo. 

Held says the proposed Toledo ordinance 
would require police-issued identification 
cards for all gun owners. The cards would 
contain the gun owner's photograph and 
fingerprints. 
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Held says the Toledo ordinance prohibits 
non-Toledoans from buying guns or am- 
munition in Toledo unless they have a per- 
mit from their home city. It provides for a 
waiting period between purchase and deliv- 
ery to give police a chance to invesigate. 

Held says several gun stores in Cincin- 
nati are selling large numbers of guns and 
they report the sales are to collectors and 
hunters, 

“That's an awful lot of collectors and 
hunters,” Held says. 

He says the semi-automatic rifles have 
flash suppressors on them so it can not be 
determined where they are fired from. Held 
says he doubts that rabbit hunters require 
such a gun. 


[From the Seattle (Wash.) Times, Jan. 11, 
1968] 


New HanpGuN-CoNTROL MOVE 


Because of the continuing surge in crimes 
involving the use of handguns—pistols and 
revolvers—the need for new control legisla- 
tion has become of even greater urgency. 

Pointing toward the next session of the 
Legislature, State Senator Ted Peterson of 
Seattle has put in motion a larger measure of 
control over the indiscriminate purchase of 
short firearms. 

Until the 1963 Legislature watered down 
a 1935 law, police had the authority to de- 
lay the delivery of newly purchased weapons 
for 48 hours to permit a check on the back- 
grounds of prospective owners. 

In the ensuing years, police control over 
who shall own handguns has all but evap- 
orated. Although buyers are required to sign 
routine forms attesting they are free of crim- 
inal backgrounds or behavior—these are to 
be sent to police within 24 hours—the de- 
cision on whether to deliver a weapon rests 
solely with the dealer at the point and time 
of sale. 

There is ample evidence that on numerous 
occasions crimes have been committed with 
newly purchased firearms before the re- 
quired certificates even reached law-en- 
forcement officials. 

Peterson is suggesting the Legislature re- 
establish the 48-hour waiting period and pro- 
vide for an appeal procedure in cases where 
possession of handguns is denied. 

Recommendations and protests are to be 
received soon at a public hearing to which 
representatives of the legal profession, local 
government, the Washington State Sports- 
men’s Council and the National Rifle Asso- 
ciation will be invited. 

The time for reaching areas of agreement 
on handgun controls is long overdue. During 
1966, more than 7,000 short firearms were 
purchased in Seattle, a 500 per cent increase 
over previous years. In 1967 there were 9,896 
pistols and revolvers delivered into the hands 
of Seattle citizens. 

Most of these buyers, of course, purchased 
the weapons for legitimate purposes—home- 
protection, target practice and the like, Yet, 
no one knows how many of the purchasers 
of these handguns intended their use for 
acts of criminal violence. 


{From the Seattle (Wash.) Post-Intelli- 
gencer, Feb. 22, 1968] 
BLACK MARKET HERE IN HANDGUNS FOR 
Los ANGELES 


(By Walter A. Evans) 


Seattle has become a supply center for 
Los Angeles—in black market handguns. 

Tighter California gun control laws and a 
scarcity of good quality pistols have created 
the market in Los Angeles. 

A series of robberies in which 105 guns 
and 4,700 rounds of ammunition were taken 
here in Seattle was one attempt to supply 
the market. 

It was not a complete success. 

Seattle police and King County deputy 
sheriffs recovered 4,100 rounds of ammuni- 
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tion and some of the guns. Five young Ne- 
are in custody. 

“It was a loose group which planned to 
ship the guns down to Los Angeles,” Police 
Chief Frank Ramon said. 

He added: 

“We're concerned about it, but guns are 
a primary target in any robbery. This hap- 
pens in all large cities.” 

A detective in the Los Angeles Police De- 
partment Robbery Division, charged with 
gun control, said the tighter gun control 
laws were not the primary reason for the 
black market. 

“The main reason is the scarcity of good 
guns,” Det. S. R. McCaleb said. 

“The legitimate dealers are doing a big 
business in small caliber, foreign-made guns, 
what we call ‘Mickey Mouse’ pistols. 

“But they can’t get good guns. As a police 
officer I have priority and to get, say, a Smith 
& Wesson with a 4-inch barrel, I would go 
on a waiting list for at least six months.” 

Detective McCaleb explained that the Cali- 
fornia gun control laws are aimed primarily 
at controlling the dealers. 

“The law states that the vendor must 
vouch for the purchaser. We use this as a 
controlling factor,” he said. 

“Obviously, a dealer in a large city can’t 
vouch for every buyer, so we take some of 
the responsibility off his hands. We check 
out the buyer, and, if he passes our check, 
give him a permit to buy. 

“Then he must wait five days for delivery.” 

The gun-control section of the LAPD is 
busy, too, in recovering guns stolen in the 
Watts riot two summers ago. 

“We've recovered an estimated two-thirds 
of the guns,” McCaleb said. “But there are 
thousands still out. No one knows just how 
many were taken.” 

The tighter gun-control laws he feels, have 
helped in Los Angeles and should be general 
throughout the United States. 

“But,” McCaleb warned, “there will always 
be a market for ‘hot’ guns.” 


[From the Kansas City Star, Jan. 28, 1968] 
FEAR Or VIOLENCE Is OUT OF HAND 


WasuHincton.—America is scared. 

Government-sponsored surveys show that: 

Eighty-two per cent of Americans sleep 
behind locked doors. 

Thirty-seven per cent have guns in the 
home for protection. 

Sixteen per cent have stayed home at night 
when they'd rather have gone out because 
they were afraid of what might happen in 
the streets. 

Thus, Congress was reflecting the mood of 
the country when it saved its loudest ap- 
plause for the war-on-crime section of Pres- 
ident Johnson's state-of-the-Union mes- 
sage. 

There is a public “sense of crisis in re- 
gard to the safety of both person and prop- 
erty,” a task force report of the President’s 
commission on law enforcement said earlier 
this year. 

But the same report also went on to sug- 
gest that Americans who are afraid of crime 
in the streets may be worrying about the 
wrong things. Some fears have become so 
exaggerated that they are a greater danger 
than crime itself. 

“The public fears most the crimes that 
occur the least—crimes of violence,” the 
task force report said. “People are much more 
tolerant of crimes against property, which 
constitute most of the crimes that are com- 
mitted against persons or households or 
businesses.” 

The chances of any one person being the 
victim of a violent crime are quite remote— 
especially when compared to all the other 
hazards which we face every day. 

In any given year, you have less than one 
chance in 600 of being the victim of a crime 
involving violence or the threat of violence. 
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Your chances of being hurt in an accident 
are one in 10. 

On an economic basis, most of us worry 
about the wrong things. For example, the 
task force pointed out, 20,000 accident vic- 
tims die needlessly every year because they 
don’t get proper emergency care. 

“The means necessary for correcting this 
situation are very clear“ and would save 
more lives per dollar than just about any 
anticrime measure, you can think of, the 
task force said. 

But people worry less about accidents, be- 
cause accidents are impersonal. The willful 
act of someone mugging you in the street— 
the very thought of it—makes you indig- 
nant. 

However, if you are the victim of a vio- 
lent crime, it isn’t likely to be a street 
mugging. Most murders and assaults are 
committed by persons whom the victim 
knows. The closer the relationship, the 
greater the hazard—all the way down to 
self-inflicted violence. More wives than 
strangers are killed by murderers and sui- 
cide is twice as common as murder. 

So fear of crime, the task force report 
suggests, is fear of strangers. This fear is 
costly. 

“Fear of strangers has greatly impover- 
ished the lives of many Americans,” the 
report said, “especially those who live in 
high-crime neighborhoods in large cities. 

“People stay behind the locked doors of 
their homes rather than risk walking in the 
streets at night. Poor people spend money on 
taxis because they are afraid to walk or 
use public transportation. Sociable people 
are afraid to talk to those they do not 
know.“ 

This fear can spread and become self- 
feeding and be itself a cause of unsafe 
streets. Not only will fewer people go out 
at night, but those who do will be afraid of 
and lack concern for each other, the report 
warned. 


[From the Detroit (Mich.) Daily, Mar. 14, 
1968] 


DETROIT Homicmes RISE SHARPLY: GUN SALES 
* BLAMED 
(By Dan Share) 

Detroit has experienced a dramatic rise in 
homicides over the past three years accord- 
ing to Dr. John Burton, Wayne County medi- 
cal examiner. Since 1964 the county’s homi- 
cide rate has jumped 214 times. 

Police officials seem less than optimistic 
about the chances of reversing the trend. On 
March 3, the 63rd day of the year, police re- 
ported the city’s 62nd homicide: an increase 
of nearly 10 per cent over last year. 

The police blame increased civilian arma- 
ment for the rise. “Everyone is armed today,” 
explains Inspector Albert Schwall of the 
homicide division. 

The rise in homicides does not seem to be 
drastically affected by racial tensions. Though 
the gun registration rate in the city rose 40 
per cent during and immediately after the 
riot, it had been growing at 20 per cent a 
year for several years. Detroit was busy arm- 
ing well before the violence. 

However authorities do credit fears of racial 
violence with the moderate surge in civilian 
gun registration, which in turn has resulted 
in increased homicides. 

Few of the city’s homicides are related to 
robberies, police report. Most are the result 
of arguments that would have ended in fist 
fights three years ago, they explained. Even a 
fight over a parking space has recently re- 
sulted in a homicide. People keep their guns 
close at hand, and in an argument aren’t 
afraid to use them. 

Dr. Burton said that “75-80 per cent of the 
homicides in Detroit are results of violence 
between Negro and Negro. A man gets mad 
at his wife, brother or friend, and the fight 
ends up in shooting.” 
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The few instances of inter-racial homicides 
are often the result of whites dealing with 
Negro prostitutes, Inspector Schwall ex- 
plained. He said that many men prey on the 
prostitutes’ customers—waylaying them in a 
dark corner and robbing them. Many of the 
postitutes don’t condone this. As Schwall put 
it: “Many of the girls are legitimate prosti- 
tutes.” 

Lieutenant Baines of the Detroit Police 
Record department said that unregistered 
guns, brought in from Ohio, pose a major 
threat. He said almost all of the assaults in- 
volving guns are committed with unregis- 
tered pistols. 

Police say that the best solution is to get 
more officers and halt the surge of gun pur- 
chasing. They contend that public fears must 
also be calmed. 

“Our primary purpose is to prevent crime. 
Getting the criminal later is no use. To do 
that we need more officers on the street,” 
Inspector Schwall said. 

Captain Raymond McConnell, top-ranking 
detective of the State Police, said “What we 
have is a public hysteria. A lot of people are 
going out and buying guns and that’s the 
worst thing they could do.” 


[From the Jacksonville (Fla.) Times-Union, 
Feb. 11, 1968] 


CURB NEEDED ON QUICKIE SALES, CARSON SAYS: 
FIREARMS Too Easy To OBTAIN? 
(By Paul Mitchell) 

Your chances of getting shot in Duval 
County are getting better all the time. 

Running off to another county or state 
won't help much, Never has it been easier to 
buy a pistol, revolver, rifle or shotgun across 
the counter in most of the United States. 

And, more Americans have money to buy 
firearms than ever before. 

Unless Congress heeds President Johnson's 
plea—he repeated it in Washington, D.C., last 
Wednesday—and passes an effective gun con- 
trol law, your chances of getting shot will 
increase. 

POLICE AGREE 


Underscoring this warning are Duval peo- 
ple who should know. They include Jackson- 
ville Police Chief R. C. Blanton Jr., Duval 
County Sheriff Dale Carson, U.S. Rep. Charles 
Bennett and some retail gun merchants, 

Few people questioned have much hope 
Congress will come up with effective curbs 
on mail order gun sales across state lines or 
quickie gun sales by loan shops and sporting 
good stores. 

The fly in the soup, they say is opposi- 
tion by the National Rifle Association. Mem- 
bership in the NRA skyrocketed recently from 
300,000 to 900,000—many of them policemen 
signing up to buy surplus Army guns. 

Since the NRA is designated the sole sales 
agent for surplus government weapons, 400 
Detroit police signed up since last summer's 
riots to qualify for purchases, according to 
the Associated Press. 

Carson exclaimed, “I got so mad when I 
read about NRA membership soaring, I al- 
most dropped my membership. My prime wor- 
ry is the great ease whereby people buy hand- 
guns that often wind up in holdups, murders 
and suicides. 

“I’m not worried so much about getting 
these weapons registered as I am in increas- 
ing the time it takes to walk out of a store 
with a gun. 

He and Blanton agreed that a federal gun 
control law barring interstate mail order sales 
and over-the-counter handgun sales to out- 
of-state purchasers would not stop criminals 
from obtaining guns on the black market. 

It might, however, sharply reduce crimes 
of passion committed in sudden anger or 
fear, they said. 

Many Duval gun merchants would welcome 
stringent laws—federal, state or city—to slow 
sales of pistols and revolvers, according to 
Joe Becker of of Harry Finkelstein Co. here. 
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TOO LENIENT 


“Things are too lenient,” Becker said. Pres- 
ently, we send registrations to the police. It 
would be a good idea if a person wanting to 
buy a handgun had to go to civil authorities 
first and fill out a form stating his reason. I 
don’t say he should be fingerprinted. I think 
the mere fact he gives his name and address 
and a reason for buying a gun would throw 
cold water on any sudden notions of going 
out and shooting somebody.” 

Becker—and some other gun salesmen— 
strongly oppose restricting sports rifles and 
sho 5 

“We're bitterly opposed to federal laws 
against use of firearms for hunting, target- 
shooting, or other sports,” Becker empha- 
sized. “A man who wants to buy a gun for a 
weekend of hunting shouldn’t be bogged 
down in red tape.” 

Why the distinction? 

Becker replied, “Pistols and revolvers are 
involved in too many crimes. When a man 
buys a handgun, chances are it’s intended 
for use against people, either in defense, or 
for attack. That’s not true with rifles and 
shotguns.” 

Merchants favor strong handgun laws be- 
cause there’s “not that much profit” in gun 
sales, Becker said. “Markup on most guns is 
only 20 to 45 percent over manufacturers’ 
prices.” 

“The sad part is the mail order business,” 
he continued. “Children 10 to 12 can buy 
weapons by falsifying ages. The guns can't 
go through the mails, but go by express or 
freight.” 

His concern about handguns is reflected 
by Duval crime statistics. Of 14 murders in- 
vestigated by Sheriff Carson’s deputies in 
1967, 10 involved handguns, One victim died 
by choking, and four by “other means.” 
Figures released by Carson showed 11 murder 
victims were men, one a woman, and two 
were juveniles. 

GUN SUICIDE 

Of 27 suicides investigated by his deputies, 
17 involved shootings. Twenty were men and 
seven were women. 

Handguns, however, lost out in attempted 
suicides, probably because most women pre- 
ferred pills to messy shootings as a way out. 
Of 397 suicide attempts investigated by 
deputies, 333 or 83 percent were women or 
girls. They accounted for most of the 274 
suicide attempts using pills. Only 18 of the 
397 attempts involved firearms. 

Firearms were used over the nation to 
commit more than 6,500 murders and 43,500 
aggravated assaults in 1966, the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation said. Of this total, 
handguns were used in 44 percent of the 
cases followed by 23 percent involving edged 
weapons. 

NO MURDER CONTROL 

“Police can't control murder; it’s a social 
crime,” Carson added. “A husband or wife 
gets mad and kills the other. I remember my 
first FBI case. A man went out and bought 
@ gun and one shell, and went home and 
shot his wife. Maybe if the gun hadn’t been 
so handy, he’d have thought twice and left 
home instead.” 

Rep. Bennett doubts the value of federal 
gun curbs. 

“Some right-wingers are afraid it would 
be a step to disarm the public and push a 
central government take-over but I don't 
agree with them,” he said on a recent home 
visit. 

“Crooks could still get guns, About the big- 
gest possible benefit—if Congress agrees on 
how far to go—may come in curtailing gun 
sales to average citizens. This might cut 
down on killings resulting from arguments 
among families and neighbors.” 

BLANTON’S VIEW 

Chief Blanton put it another way: 


“A good gun law is needed, but even Con- 
gress can’t make up its mind what to do 
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about guns. I'm sure the Constitution’s writ- 
ers didn’t mean everybody should have a 
cheap pistol to blast his fellowman.” 

Duval Sheriff’s Deputies W. F. Howard and 
William Durrance said most “killer” weapons 
used in this area are imported German or 
Italian .22-caliber pistols and revolvers. 

They're cheap, but small enough to hide 
in pockets and purses, and do deadly jobs 
at close range,” said Howard, a deputy for 
25 years, now serving as property clerk at the 
Courthouse. 

“We hold about 150 handguns as court 
evidence in cases pending,” he said Thurs- 
day. He picked up a tiny revolver that re- 
sembled a toy. This ‘starter’ gun fires blanks 
to start sports contests,” he said. “The bar- 
rels are solid, but people buy them cheap, 
bore them out, and are in business.” 

Police said some people drive around Jack- 
sonville with loaded handguns on the front 
seat. Even a trifling incident—a fender-bend- 
ing or auto mixup—can erupt into tragedy, 
they warn. 

“Shakedowns in more and more arrests 
reveal hidden handguns,” Carson warned. 
“Of 57 law enforcement officers murdered in 
1966 over our nation, firearms were the weap- 
ons in 96 percent of the cases. 

“We could use some help.” 


ADDRESS BY DR. DONALD F. 
HORNIG AT UNIVERSITY OF PU- 
GET SOUND, TACOMA, WASH. 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, we 
in the State of Washington were de- 
lighted to have with us last week Dr. 
Donald F. Hornig, President Johnson’s 
special assistant and adviser on science. 

Dr. Hornig appeared with me at the 
dedication of the Thompson Hall of 
Science at the University of Puget Sound, 
in Tacoma, and at the University of 
Washington, in Seattle. 

His remarks at the University of Puget 
Sound were particularly well chosen and 
cogent as he discussed the remarkable 
impact of science on our Nation and 
what we might expect in the future. 

I ask unanimous consent that Dr. 
Hornig’s remarks be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY Dr. DONALD F. HORNIG, SPECIAL 
ASSISTANT TO THE PRESIDENT, AT THE DEDI- 
CATION OF THE THOMPSON HALL OF SCIENCE, 
UNIVERSITY OF Pucer Sou xp, TACOMA, 
WASH., APRIL 21, 1968 
It is a great privilege for me to be with 

you at the dedication of the R. Franklin 
Thompson Hall of Science. I am pleased to 
be able to share with you the pride and the 
satisfaction which goes with the successful 
achievement of an important goal. And I am 
even more pleased to share with you the 
anticipation of educational and scientific 
rewards which are yet to come as this mag- 
nificent new center affords new opportunities 
to generations of UPS students. 

Beginning with the earliest settlers the 
American people have recognized the im- 
portance of higher education to the spiritual, 
intellectual and material advance of the na- 
tion. The first college was founded only 16 
years after the landing at Plymouth. The 
struggle to improve the quality of our uni- 
versities and colleges and to make an educa- 
tion appropriate to his needs and talents 
available to every American has gone on 
ever since. Education is at the very top of 
President Johnson’s priority list. 

This is why we welcome such important 
steps as this new Hall of Science, the Science 
Complex, and, indeed, all the innovations and 
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improvements of which they are a part at 
this dynamic school. 

Science—a word coming from the Greek 
word meaning knowledge—and education 
have always advanced together. Science has 
always been an important part of a human- 
istic civilization; it is one of the central in- 
gredients of man’s effort to know and under- 
stand the Universe of which he is a part— 
to know and understand himself and his 
place in nature—and to learn to use the 
bounties with which nature has provided 
him, 


Some people like to think that science was 
discovered after World War II. Perhaps that 
is because they are young. But in 1743 a 
great American scientist, Benjamin Franklin, 
noted that “The first drudgery of settling 
new colonies ... is now pretty well over.“ 
He went on to say that it was time to “im- 
prove the common stock of knowledge.” To 
that end he founded the American Philo- 
sophical Society so that “men of speculation” 
and “ingenious men residing in the several 
colonies” might meet and correspond for 
that end. 

His suggested subjects of correspondence 
would afford good advice to the world today: 
“All new-discovered plants, herbs, trees, roots, 
etc. and their virtues, uses, etc., methods of 
propagating them, and making such as are 
useful, but particular to some plantations, 
more general. Improvement of vegetable 
juices, as cyders, wines, etc. New methods of 
curing or preventing diseases, All new-dis- 
covered fossils in different countries, as mines, 
minerals quarries etc.; New and useful im- 
provements in any branch of mathematics; 
New discoveries in chemistry, such as im- 
provements in distillation, brewing, assaying 
of ores, etc. New Mechanical inventions for 
saving labor; as mills, carriages etc. and for 
raising and conveying water, draining of 
meadows, etc.; all new arts, trades, manu- 
factures etc. that may be proposed or thought 
of. Surveys, maps, and charts of particular 
parts of the sea coasts, or inland countries, 
courses and junction of rivers and great 
roads, situations of lakes and mountains, 
nature of the soil and production, etc, New 
methods of improving the breed of useful 
animals, introducing other sorts from for- 
eign countries. New improvements in plant- 
ing, gardening, clearing land, etc.” 

That is a pretty good curriculum, but he 
appreciated research, too, because in addi- 
tion they were to carry on “all philosophical 
experiments that let light into the nature 
of things, tend to increase the power of man 
over matter, and multiply the conveniences 
or pleasures of life.” To that end he urged 
the setting up of a fund “for defraying the 
expense of such experiments as the Society 
shall judge proper to cause to be made.” 
There we see the origins of the National Sci- 
ence Foundation, which was established 200 
years later. 

The foresight of men like Franklin and 
Thomas Jefferson did have an effect and 
in the early 19th century a liberal arts stu- 
dent spent about a third of his time study- 
in science and mathematics. Still, by the 
early 1900’s we were a scientifically under- 
developed nation, living off the great new 
ideas coming from Europe about chemistry, 
physics and mathematics which were point- 
ing the way to the future. 

That didn’t really change until after World 
War II. It took men of thought like Dr. 
Vannevar Bush, whose report to President 
Truman, “Science, The Endless Frontier,” 
brought the meaning of science before the 
people, and men of vision and action, like 
Senator Magnuson, who made the National 
Science Foundation a reality, to start us on 
the modern course which has made America 
a world leader. Long before I came to Wash- 
ington, and long before this new science 
building was even a gleam in President 
Thompson's eye, Senator Magnuson was call- 
ing for and working for a new government 
enterprise to support basic research and sci- 
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ence education, This idea, a National Sci- 
ence Foundation, was a far-sighted one in 
the later 1940’s and Senator Magnuson took 
a few licks for being among the first to 
espouse it. It was Senator Magnuson who, 
after five years of speaking, cajoling and 
drafting legislation, introduced the National 
Science Foundation bill into the Senate and 
got it passed. It is at the heart of our na- 
tional scientific effort now and most of the 
new ideas in science education, many of the 
improvements in high school and college cur- 
ricula, have been the results of NSF's efforts 
in the last eighteen years. 

Nowadays there are some who are faint 
hearted. They wonder whether, having gone 
to the forefront in science and its applica- 
tion in agriculture and industry, it isn’t time 
to turn to something else. They think per- 
haps we have discovered all there is to dis- 
cover for the moment, and that progress will 
wait while we pause for breath. 

Well, they are wrong. Frontiers aren’t 
conquered by those who stop to rest, neither 
in 1968 nor in the days when your grand- 
fathers came to this great state. 

Science is indeed an endless frontier. And 
beyond that frontier lie riches we cannot 
yet imagine. The promise of science is great, 
for it is a body of knowledge, and power 
derived from knowledge, which grows end- 
lessly—if we have the wit and the courage 
to keep opening up the virgin territory. 

Where is that virgin territory? It is every- 
where. It is only in our life times that we 
come to understand the source of the sun's 
energy which gives this earth life,. —in the 
fusion of the nuclei of the lightest element, 
hydrogen, to form helium. And in our life 
time we have learned that we can account 
for the abundance of the chemical elements 
by considering a “cosmic cooker” of protons, 
neutrons and electrons at a temperature of 
100 million degrees which cooled rapidly to 
form our sun and planets, but thousands of 
millions of others at the same time. What a 
glorious vision of creation, for it makes our 
earth in some sense the sister of the whole 
Universe. 

In the last decade, using giant radio tele- 
scopes, we have pushed back the frontiers 
of the known Universe 10 times. We have 
found great new energy sources, the Quasars, 
a billion light years away. They pour out 
energy at a rate far greater than we can ac- 
count for by any known process. Think of 
what this means. And Dr. Friedman, at the 
Naval Research Laboratory, using instru- 
ments sent above the atmosphere on rock- 
ets, has found stars which are intense X-ray 
emitters. We don’t know their meaning yet. 
In the last year or two, also from rockets, 
it has been shown that most of the mass 
of the Universe is not in stars or galaxies, 
but in interstellar gas. There is so much of 
it that, according to Einstein, our Universe 
must be closed on itself, like the globe. So 
far, though, we have no Magellan; we have 
not yet seen ourselves several billion years 
ago as their findings suggest we may. In 
the last few months the radio telescopes 
have made a brand new discovery—distant 
sources, the Pulsars which send out pulses 
or radio waves once a second or so. For that, 
no one has even dreamed up a theory yet. 

The discoveries are coming by the week. 
Who knows what lies ahead? 

On the frontier of the very small, atomic 
nuclei have been picked to pieces and what 
was impracticable exploration thirty years 
ago is giving us a new electric power indus- 
try, based on the nuclear reactor. Now our 
physicists chip away at the sub-structure 
of the “elementary particles." Who knows 
what lies ahead? 

One of the great frontiers is that of life. 
In the last twenty years the great voyages 
of exploration have begun. The key to hered- 
ity has been found in the molecular archi- 
tecture of the DNA molecule. The chemistry 
of living processes is being unsorted. Once 
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it was revolutionary for Darwin to relate the 
body structure of all living species. Now we 
know the basic chemistry is the same in a 
single cell as in man. Just last week I heard 
Prof. Max Peruty, of Cambridge University, 
England, tell how X-rays had been used in 
the last ten years to find the structures of 
protein molecules containing tens of thou- 
sands of atoms, and to show how enzymes 
work. 

The secrets of life lie before us—and with 
them the secrets of health and the cure of 
disease—sought by Franklin and sought by 
modern man. Yes, the promise is everywhere, 
of understanding the Universe and under- 
standing life. The promise is infinite. 

Not the least of the frontiers is on this 
earth, in its oceans, its atmospheres, and 
its interior. We haven't really touched them 
yet, although new ships and deep submer- 
gence vehicles are making a start on the 
oceans—as are weather satellites on the 
atmosphere. We used to think of this earth 
as pretty solid—but now we begin to see 
that its interior is in motion like a pan of 
boiling water. The continents of Europe and 
Africa are drifting away from the Americas 
several inches every year, At the Pacific edge 
the continents push against the deep oceanic 
trenches, and their meeting place is the 
birthplace of great earthquakes. 

How do we know these things? The idea 
was first put forward a few years ago. Anyone 
can see on a map that you can fit Europe 
and Africa to the Americas like pieces on a 
jig-saw puzzle, But now the proof begins to 
come forward in many ways—from the geol- 
ogy of the ocean bottom, from the magnetic 
records of the ocean bottom, from the fossils 
of the ocean, and from the location of earth- 
quake centers. But the picture of our chang- 
ing earth is still hidden in a fog—perhaps 
some of the students who will study in the 
Thompson Hall of Science will lead the new 
expeditions into the unknown. 

Yes, the promise of science is great. As the 
curtain is opened, the stage on which the 
human drama is played grows ever larger; 
the power of man to understand nature and 
to make it serve him increases. Not everyone 
understands this and in these times of stress 
some members of our Congress want to draw 
back. It is a dangerous trend for our country. 

Senator Magnuson has seen these things 
clearly. His support of science did not stop 
with the passage of the National Science 
Foundation Act of 1950. He has been a vigor- 
ous supporter of education and research 
throughout his public career. In the past few 
years he has been instrumental in establish- 
ing high level policy positions for science 
and technology in the Commerce Depart- 
ment and other agencies. Through his efforts 
a unified Environmental Science Services 
Administration was forged from several sep- 
arate agencies—and this agency leads the 
way in studying the atmosphere and predict- 
ing the weather, operating weather satel- 
lites, dealing with environmental hazards 
such as earthquakes and hurricanes, and ex- 
ploring the oceans. I don't need to tell you 
of Senator Magnuson’s leadership in ocean- 
ography which resulted in the foundation 
of the Maine Sciences and Engineering Coun- 
cil under Vice President Humphrey and the 
passage of the Sea Grant College Act which 
will advance marine sciences at universities 
throughout the country. We all owe him a 
debt of gratitude. 

I have talked of the great promise of sci- 
ence, promise born of new knowledge and 
understanding which makes it possible for 
man to exercise new powers, 

But there is, of course, another side to 
the coin, My title for these remarks is “Sci- 
ence—Promise and Peril,” a theme which has 
been explored by many thoughtful people in 
recent years. Our knowledge of the atom 
brings nuclear power and radio isotopes to 
cure disease. It also makes it possible for 
nations to destroy each other with nuclear 
explosives and radioactive fallout. In my 
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view there is no task more critical than 
eliminating the threat of nuclear war. Our 
industrial technology has created the jumbo 
jet, but it has also brought about jet aircraft 
noise near airports, smog, and rush-hour 
jams. In fact, my friends at the Department 
of Transportation tell me that right now 
three million Americans are stopped waiting 
for traffic lights. 

These problems are not entirely new. I am 
told that the number of chariots in ancient 
Rome at circus time created traffic jams that 
would bring pride to any native of Los An- 
geles. But it is only since the end of World 
War II, with the development of the atomic 
bomb, that all mankind has realized the awe- 
some power science and technology puts in 
man's hands, for good and for ill, for prom- 
ise and for peril. Science, itself, is good, but 
if we use it unthinkingly, it may offer us 
grave hazards. President Johnson said two 
months ago, when he presented the awards 
for the National Medal of Science: 

„ . an aggrieved public does not draw the 
fine line between “good” science and “bad” 
technology.. . . You and I know that Frank- 
enstein was the doctor, not the monster. But 
it would be well to remember that the people 
of the village, angered by the monster, 
marched against the doctor. In a democratic 
society, the public attitude toward science 
must always be a real concern of the scien- 
tific community. If that attitude is to be fa- 
vorable, science must be prepared to play 
its part in correcting the flaws in our en- 
vironment.” 

Correcting these flaws is now a major part 
of our concern. But foreseeing the difficulties, 
identifying the perils as well as the promise 
of new technological developments, is the 
first problem. It is not an easy task. I think, 
for example, of the development of the auto- 
mobile and the benefits and problems it has 
brought to our society. Could we have fore- 
seen, when the first Fords began rolling off 
the assembly lines, the air pollution in our 
cities that would result from the great public 
demand for automobiles? I doubt it. There 
was little action or even public concern until 
pollution and congestion problems threat- 
ened to overwhelm some of our great cities. 

I can see other technological developments 
that will change the fabric of society in the 
next generation and whose implications are 
still not fully known. The computer revolu- 
tion is one of these. It will do for mental 
drudgery what power machinery did for the 
human hand. It is surely the basis for a sec- 
ond industrial revolution. But the possibility 
of big computerized knowledge banks may 
also threaten our freedom and liberty if they 
fall into the wrong hands, 

Our recent advances in medicine are an- 
other example. The success of organic trans- 
plants, and the manufacture of artificial 
organs has brought great public awareness of 
the potential benefits to society—and also 
of the fact that we are presented with new 
areas of moral choice for which we have no 
precedents. If there are more people with 
kidney disease than people with normal kid- 
neys to donate, who is to receive the healthy 
organs and who is not? Who is to draw the 
dividing line between life and death, and on 
what basis? These are not scientific questions 
so much as moral questions—moral ques- 
tions put to us because of our success in 
medical science. 

Or consider another long-range problem 
whose implications can only be guessed at 
today. We are now burning coal, oil, and 
natural gas at the rate of 6 billion tons a 
year. Not long ago the President’s Science 
Advisory Committee, after careful examina- 
tion, estimated that by the year 2000 this 
burning of fossil fuels will have increased the 
carbon-dioxide content of the atmosphere by 
about 25%. Since carbon-dioxide is the chief 
heat absorbing agent in the atmosphere, this 
opens the prospect of changing the heat bal- 
ance of the atmosphere to such an extent 
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that marked climatic changes could occur. 
We don’t really know what these changes 
would be, but they could be comparable to 
those which history tells us have occurred 
before. 

I give these examples not to frighten you, 
but to suggest how incomplete our knowl- 
edge is of the long-term effects of what we 
do with the technology science makes pos- 
sible. Scientists must pay increasing atten- 
tion to these kinds of problems, but so must 
every thinking citizen. And knowledge is not 
enough. Even when we can see the implica- 
tions of technology, our political and social 
institutions respond very slowly to them, Per- 
haps it is a law of political science that the 
rapidity of technological change will always 
exceed the capacity of government to respond. 
We continually fall short in grasping oppor- 
tunities or solving problems because our in- 
stitutions of government are not flexible 
enough. 

We have found ways, though, to bring sci- 
ence and scientists to Washington to work 
on national problems. The President’s Sci- 
ence Advisory Committee is a remarkable so- 
cial invention which has brought the lead- 
ing technical talent of the nation to work 
part-time on national problems. There is a 
continuing flow of people and ideas back and 
forth between the Federal Government, in- 
dustry, and the universities. 

These talents have been brought to bear 
successfully on national programs such as 
defense, the space effort, and atomic energy 
development, and now they are turning to 
pollution, urban problems and even crime. 
But many of our nation’s most pressing prob- 
lems today are regional and local in nature. 
There is no single national solution for an 
improved urban environment, for slum re- 
habilitation, for better methods of waste dis- 
posal, or for improvement of a city’s educa- 
tional system. While the Federal Government 
can be of significant help, each metropolitan 
area and region has individual problems of 
its own. 

What is required now, it seems to me, is to 
educate all of our people—to make them 
aware of the promise of science, the perils 
of its misuse, and the possibilities it offers 
for totally new approaches to many of the 
problems which beset us. We need to use the 
talents of our able people at all levels of 
government—but in a democratic society the 
experts can achieve nothing except in col- 
laboration with the people, who make the 
final choices and pay the taxes. 

Just as Benjamin Franklin did in 1743, 
we need to set down a new agenda for action, 
action to “improve the common stock of 
knowledge,” and to put it to work on the 
problems of achieving a prosperous and 
peaceful world, of maintaining our environ- 
ment, and of making our cities a good place 
to live. 

Fortunately, our colleges and universities 
increasingly understand these things. New 
science facilities and new science programs 
promote the understanding our next genera- 
tion needs, A new awareness of the social 
needs of our nation is, at the same time, 
turning them to the solution of the prob- 
lems on which my generation has failed. We 
will, I hope, train a new generation of scien- 
tists who focus their talents on the social 
use of science as well as on science itself. 

This, I am sure, will be true of the students 
trained in Thompson Hall of Science. It is 
not the Hall alone, but those students, who 
will be the real monument to President 
Thompson. 

Thank you. 


URBAN INSTITUTE 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, the es- 
tablishment of an urban institute is an 
impressive contribution in our present 
efforts to revitalize American cities. In- 
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corporated as a private nonprofit corpo- 
ration, the institute will be in a unique 
position. It will not be constrained by 
Government policies but at the same time 
it can enjoy a close working relationship 
with Government agencies. From that 
posture the institute can undertake 
studies to determine which programs are 
more durable and which programs will 
perform the greatest good for the great- 
est number. 

Further, the institute can act in a 
number of capacities. It can study the 
problems common to all cities and sug- 
gest alternative solutions to them. It can 
study the particular problems of individ- 
ual cities and supply technical assistance 
in developing strategies for action. And 
it can make this body of knowledge avail- 
able to cities all across the country. These 
cities will have the benefit of evaluations 
of Federal, State, and local programs— 
whether or not they are applicable in 
meeting a given urban problem. 

In contrast to commissions and special 
task forces the institute will not fade into 
the background. It will be a continuing 
organization. As such the institute will 
be able to attract first-rate talent to 
study the overlapping problems con- 
fronting the cities—unemployment and 
underemployment, lack of education, 
substandard housing, congestion, and 
the apathy and despair that are bred in 
the isolation of the ghetto. 

Of particular importance, the institute 
can bring these talents to bear on the 
problems of individual cities. By estab- 
lishing cooperative centers in a dozen or 
more cities the institute’s staff will be 
available to help city officials attack local 
problems. 

This arrangement is especially relevant 
at a time when local manpower is scarce. 
Also, it will develop experienced teams of 
analysts with knowledge that can be 
transferred to other communities. 

The institute will be supported by con- 
tracts and grants with a number of Fed- 
eral departments and agencies, among 
them the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development; Health, Education, 
and Welfare; Labor; Transportation; 
Commerce, and the Office of Economic 
Opportunity. 

The level of support will be about $5 
million for the first year, growing to $10 
to $15 million annually as the institute 
gets underway. The degree of support 
expected from private foundations will, 
of course, strengthen the institute's 
status as an independent body. 

I cannot let this occasion pass without 
commenting on the high quality of the 
members elected as the first board of 
trustees. Truly they represent a cross- 
section of industry and academe, govern- 
ment and civic groups. I am confident 
they will carry out President Johnson's 
charge “to encourage establishment of 
an institute—that would look beyond 
immediate problems and concerns to fu- 
ture urban requirements, and engage in 
basic inquiries as to how they may be 
satisfied.” 

For the above reasons, I add my voice 
to those commending the institute and 
its newly elected board of trustees. And I 
wish them well as they approach this 
difficult mission. 
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PASSENGER RAILROADS 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, those 
of us in this body who represent States 
with substantial numbers of commuters 
are unusually alert to the problems of 
the Nation’s passenger railroads. But the 
report of an Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission examiner recommending that 
the ICC set standards regarding the 
quality of service that railroads provide 
passenger train travelers should be of 
interest to all of us, 

There is more to this report than rec- 
ommendations or a judgment about 
operating procedures of the Southern 
Pacific Railroad. There is a candid ex- 
planation of the sorry conditions most 
train passengers travel in—and a con- 
structive outline for improving those 
conditions and getting passenger service 
back on the right track. 

Mr. John S. Messer, the ICC examiner, 
has written a perceptive and imaginative 
report and deserves commendation for 
his work. It is my hope that the full Com- 
mission will give serious consideration 
to his recommendations regarding mini- 
mum service standards—and that the 
broad scope of his report will serve as a 
guideline for the future development of 
passenger train travel in this Nation. 

The recommendations themselves are 
not at all extraordinary. All they require 
is that passengers on trains receive cer- 
tain minimum standards of service. 

Too many railroads, for example, have 
allowed their passenger cars to become 
dirty beyond belief. They should be 
cleaned up. 

Restrooms are often filthy and violate 
the most fundamental rules of sanita- 
tion. They should be put in order. 

Food on many trains is a disappoint- 
ment. Sandwiches composed of stale 
bread and one thin slice of cheese high- 
light an otherwise uninspiring menu. 

One rarely has the feeling that a rail- 
road is eager to serve its passengers. Most 
railroads are concerned about maintain- 
ing passenger service only because the 
Government demands it. 

This begrudging mood permeates every 
aspect of railroad passenger service. And 
a businessman who does not make his 
product attractive does not attract much 
business. 

The ICC examiner sums up many of 
the reasons why passenger service has 
declined when he cites “the stream 
of discontinuances, infrequent service, 
broken connections, lack of service facil- 
ities, inconsiderateness, too slow transit 
time and the options of air, bus, and 
automobile travel.” 

In short, there must be a better way to 
run a railroad. 

I do not think it is too much to ask the 
railroads to have air conditioning and 
heating facilities in good operating order. 
And I think we should insist that the air 
conditioning be used in the summer 
months and that the heat be turned on 
in the cooler months. 

Nor is it unrealistic to expect passen- 
ger trains that travel more than 250 
miles to include a meal service of greater 
diversity and quality than a sandwich 
bar. 
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Passenger trains, if spruced up, if 
streamlined, if promoted, offer great 
promise of resuming their vital—and 
rightful—role in America’s transporta- 
tion system. 

But, when it comes to attracting pas- 
sengers, most railroads are not only on 
the wrong track—they seem to be headed 
in the wrong direction. 

As ICC Examiner Messer comments: 

If the defeatist attitude of the rail carriers 
could be overcome and reasonable efforts be 
made to improve the passenger service, a con- 
siderable portion of the lost patronage could 
be recovered. 


In the last few years, railroads have 
all but ignored the plight of their pas- 
sengers. Little if any capital has been 
invested in improvements. Not enough 
effort or imagination has been extended 
to solve the problems besetting one of 
the world’s most adaptable means of 
transportation. 

It is time we take steps to demand a 
greater responsibility by the railroads 
toward their passengers. 

There are those who will say the rail- 
roads cannot hope to break even in pas- 
senger service—that there is no motiva- 
tion to improve service because there is 
no prospect of making a profit. 

Those making the charge should read 
the report issued last week by the Penn 
Central Co., the firm formed by the 
merger of the Pennsylvania and New 
York Central Railroads. 

The Penn Central announced that 
earnings for the first quarter were $13,- 
388,000. This is up from the combined 
net income of $11,481,000 for the two 
railroads in the corresponding 3 months 
of 1967. This represents a 16.6-percent 
increase in earnings. It occurred despite 
heavy wage hikes and the harmful effects 
of two strikes. And the savings may in- 
crease in the future as the two former 
railroads rid themselves of duplicate 
track and equipment and generate fur- 
ther economies. 

The Penn Central experience illus- 
strates that there is money to be made 
in the railroad business. And there is no 
reason why the railroads cannot return 
a bigger percentage of their earnings to 
the passenger aspects of their opera- 
tions. 

As the ICC examiner’s report points 
out: 

The evidence reflected in this record, as 
well as in numerous other reports of the Com- 
mission, justifies the conclusion that the 
S. F. and other railroads, has downgraded its 
passenger train service and that this has con- 
tributed materially to the decline in patron- 
age. 

As we work toward achieving an effi- 
cient transportation system in America, 
we must always aim for balance. A bal- 
anced transportation system is one that 
offers quick, comfortable, and inexpen- 
sive highway, air, and rail transit. 

The United States can point with 
pride to the growth and success of our 
commercial air travel industry. Over- 
all, it is healthy, aggressive, and enter- 
prising. There is no doubt it is eager to 
serve its customers. 

Our highway system needs to be im- 
proved. But that is the nature of a 
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highway system in a growing, mobile 
society. But today the system is, in most 
parts of the Nation, at least keeping pace 
with the needs of the American people. 

Unfortunately, the same cannot be said 
of passenger rail service. It is old- 
fashioned, tired, dilapidated. The fact 
that travelers still opt to take the train— 
when more comfortable carriers are 
available to them—may be a minor mira- 
cle. But it is more than that. Passenger 
trains, even in their currently decrepit 
condition, are an alternative to traffic 
jams, grounded airplanes, and trips into 
the city from distant airports. With en- 
couragement, many more travelers would 
be taking the train. 

The very congestion on our highways 
may be, in part, a result of the fact that 
the railroads are not pulling their share 
of the passenger load. 

There is one statement in the report 
that I would like to comment upon. It 
reads: 

It is quite obvious that. most... rail- 
roads will not voluntarily make the effort 
necessary to retain and regain the patronage 
on its trains by all the improvements neces- 
sary. The salvation of the nation’s rail pas- 
senger service rests with the governmental 
agencies, national, state, municipal, includ- 
ing this commission. 


I would like to believe that the salva- 
tion of the rail passenger service will be- 
gin with the railroads themselves, that 
they, working cooperatively with local, 
State, and Federal government, will 
realize the importance of their passenger 
service mission and will take steps to 
carry out that mission. 

Private enterprise has always pro- 
duced, in the last analysis, the most revo- 
lutionary progress and developments— 
whether in jet propulsion, automobiles 
or, indeed, the train itself. 

Governmental assistance will be nec- 
essary. There is a formula already in 
existence in the Mass Transportation Act 
of 1963 and several bills, including my 
bill, S. 2329, pending before the Senate 
to provide passenger train assistance. 

For there is a tremendous job ahead. 
Our highways will have three times as 
much traffic in the next few years. Our 
airways and airports are crowded now. 
Our Nation’s transportation has an im- 
balance. One of the most important car- 
riers, the train, is not carrying its share 
of the weight. 

The concept of a National Rail Passen- 
ger Service is one that deserves attention 
now. The idea, put forward by many 
transportation officials, including ICC 
Examiner Messer, envisions a basic net- 
work of passenger rail service connecting 
the major urban centers of America. 
Both the Department of Transportation 
and the Department of Commerce have 
such systems under study. 

Finally, we all know how important 
the railroads have been in our history. 
Passenger trains helped settle this Na- 
tion. They were vitally important in both 
the world wars. 

Now a new challenge faces them. It is 
a challenge to provide the kind of trans- 
portation system that our times demand. 
An important step forward in meeting 
that challenge has been made in the ICC 
examiner’s report. I hope the railroads, 
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in cooperation with local, State, and 
Federal governments, will use this report 
as a framework for new thinking, new 
planning and new building for passenger 
train service. 


VISIT TO NORTH DAKOTA BY KING 
OLAV, OF NORWAY 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, the visit 
of King Olav, of Norway, so close to the 
154th anniversary of Norwegian inde- 
pendence reminds us of the common 
bonds our State has with the Norwegian 
people. The spirit shown by the people 
of Norway in their long fight for inde- 
pendence represents the same pioneering 
spirit that built this Nation. The vast 
prairies of the upper Midwest provided 
thousands upon thousands of immi- 
grants to build a new new life for them- 
selves on their own land. North Dakotans 
have long recognized these contributions 
and have returned a part of themselves 
to their homeland. 

King Olav’s whirlwind trip has lasted 
long enough for us to know this modern 
monarch of a democratic nation as a 
man of his people. To see him, to hear 
him talk, one can easily picture him as a 
citizen of our State. 

His coming so close to the anniversary 
of Norwegian independence recalls the 
heroism of the Norwegian people in seek- 
ing freedom from outside interference in 
their affairs. It was on May 17, 1814, 
that Norway became an independent na- 
tion. 

This anniversary date has been one of 
great importance to North Dakotans. On 
the hundredth anniversary, in 1914, 
Governor Hanna of North Dakota led a 
delegation to Norway to present a monu- 
ment of Abraham Lincoln. Many North 
Dakotans who have visited Norway as I 
did have seen it in Oslo's Vigeland Park 
where it stands as a gift from the people 
of North Dakota to the people of Nor- 
way. 

In the half century preceding World 
War II, the immigration of these people 
to the United States was at its peak, and 
those who were arriving were concen- 
trated in the Dakotas, Minnesota, and 
Wisconsin. In 1910, the U.S. census re- 
turns showed that Norwegians were the 
most closely concentrated nationality in 
the Union, and the Norwegian language 
was spoken by many. 

One of the great attractions of the 
prairies was the promise of fertile land 
available for those who would homestead. 
It meant the backbreaking work of till- 
ing the prairie sod, but the reward was 
independence and ownership of land. 

The homes on these prairie lands were 
made of logs or sod or whatever may 
have been handy. This era is so much a 
part of Norwegian-American heritage 
that descendants of the kindred area 
donated a log and sod home which is 
on display in a museum near Oslo. It 
was built by Peder Borderud, who came 
to this country from Solor, Norway, in 
1871. It was dismantled by Norwegian- 
American settlers and reassembled in the 
Norwegian Folk Museum. 

King Olav’s visit to North Dakota is 
an indication of the strong ties that con- 
tinue between our two parts of the world. 
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We share a common heritage in ancestry, 
in religion, and customs. But further, we 
share a common interest in a better 
world for all. Through the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization we have been part- 
ners in progress. 

A great Norwegian statesman and citi- 
zen of the world, Trygve Lie, suggested 
in 1940 that “the Atlantic does not divide 
us, on the contrary it unites us.” From 
his leadership grew the Atlantic commu- 
nity of nations, which was the basis of 
U.S. foreign policy during World War II, 
and in the period since. This concern for 
affairs beyond her shores, however, is not 
something new to the 20th century, it 
goes back as far as we know the history 
of these great people—to the Viking ex- 
plorers. It extends to the fishermen and 
seamen who carry on the commerce of 
the world. The result has been additional 
ties between our two great nations. 


LAW DAY 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, today is 
Law Day, and its theme is: Only a law- 
ful society can build a better society.” 
The theme’s claim is bold because it ad- 
monishes a disturbed Nation that law 
is the best system yet devised for securing 
the civilized individual’s right to partici- 
pate in an orderly society which deals 
with him justly. The theme’s claim is 
timely because today some, in the name 
of order, would ignore the law’s require- 
ment for justice, while others, in the 
name of justice, would ignore the law’s 
requirement for order. Both groups are 
wrong and their efforts must be firmly 
resisted. 

I intend to do all that I can to main- 
tain the law’s utility in our society. I will 
try, as a legislator, to respond as realis- 
tically, swiftly, and compassionately as 
possible to the rapidly changing social, 
economic, and political factors in our so- 
ciety. But having done that as best I can, 
I intend strongly to oppose those who 
refuse to acknowledge and respect the 
requirement for an orderly society. 

I was impressed with a statement re- 
cently published by the faculty of the 
Vanderbilt University School of Law on 
the subject of the theme of this Law Day. 
It is an unusually competent and careful 
statement of the relationship of the law’s 
core ideas—order and justice. It explains 
with compassion—yet with firmness— 
the meaning of a lawful society. I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY THE FACULTY OF THE VANDER- 
BILT UNIVERSITY SCHOOL oF Law 

The tragedy of the death of Dr. Martin 
Luther King and the multiplied tragedies 
which have followed in its wake highlight 
persistent problems of our society and some 
of its deficiencies, including a continuing 
failure to achieve fully, as we should, the 
promise of America for every person within 
our borders. Our institutions, which have 
been established both to protect liberty and, 
when required, to restrain unfettered action, 
have been placed in substantial jeopardy. 
This is obviously a time of severe testing for 
many academic disciplines as well as for 
ourselves as individuals. 
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Law is an ordering process which fulfills 
its basic purpose by administering justice to 
all those subject to its restraints. Order and 
Justice (rendering to each individual person 
his due) are thus the core ideas of Law— 
the reasons for its existence. Those persons 
who are devoted to serving Law must con- 
stantly strive to see that its substance, pro- 
cedures and supporting institutions conform 
with equal effectiveness to both of these fun- 
damental purposes, in the midst of swiftly 
changing social, political, economic, scien- 
tific and technological patterns. Change, we 
must effect. Stability, we must maintain. 
“Only a lawful society can build a better so- 
ciety.” (Theme, Law Day—1968) . 

Although much more could be said (and 
needs to be said), we do not wish to obscure 
our central conviction as to the constructive 
road ahead and, therefore, have joined in 
the following resolution: 

“We pledge to work for justice and oppor- 
tunity for the Negro and every other person, 
regardless of race, creed, color or national 
lineage, in a society in which the rule of 
law protecting the life, liberty, property and 
other rights of every person is respected and 
upheld.” 


ROLE OF ACTORS’ EQUITY ASSOCIA- 
TION IN REOPENING OF FORD'S 
THEATER 


Mr, MONDALE. Mr. President, many 
Members of the Senate and the House 
attended the special preview program 
that reopened historic Ford’s Theater as 
the repertory theater it was during Pres- 
ident Lincoln’s lifetime. Largely because 
of the foresight and persistence of the 
professional people of the American 
theater, Ford’s will be a living memorial 
to President Lincoln, rather than merely 
a museum to house mementos of his 
times. I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp an article pub- 
lished in the AFL-CIO News about the 
role of Actors’ Equity Association, AFI 
CIO, in the reopening of Ford’s Theater. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Union Actors RETURN DRAMA TO FORD STAGE 
(By Duane Emme) 

The stage of Ford’s Theater in Washington, 
darkened by an assassin’s bullet for 103 years, 
again resounds with live drama—thanks to 
the persistence of Actors’ Equity and its pres- 
ident, Frederick O’Neal. 

As every schoolboy learns, Pres. Abraham 
Lincoln was shot at Ford’s at 10:15 p.m. on 
April 14, 1865, by John Wilkes Booth. Taken 
to a roo house across the street, Lincoln 
died at 7:22 a.m., April 15, without regaining 
consciousness. 

The shot that dropped the curtain on a 
comedy, “Our American Cousin,” also closed 
the theater. The government bought it and 
used it as an office building. In 1932, Ford’s 
was transferred to the National Park Service, 
which reopened it as a museum, 

In 1964, Congress authorized $2.7 million 
to restore Ford’s based on a Park Service 
plan to return the theater to its exact ap- 
pearance on the fateful night, complete with 
stage setting and a sound-and-light repre- 
sentation of the shooting. 

A BETTER IDEA 

It was then that Equity, the theater per- 
formers’ union, and ONeal, thought they 
had a better idea. 

Couldn't the theater be restored to also 
allow for live performances? The more O’Neal 
and union members asked themselves that 
question, the more certain they were that 
the answer was “yes.” 
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Further, O'Neal felt that the plan de- 
veloped by the Park Service was “morbidly 
preoccupied with Lincoln's tragic death” and 
would appeal only to “the macabre interests 
of people.” 

Searching into Lincoln’s history, the union 
found that the President was “an ardent 
theater goer,” having attended more than 
40 performances at Ford’s and other Wash- 
ington theaters during his years in the White 
House. 

Lincoln liked all sorts of plays, but par- 
ticularly enjoyed Shakespeare’s comedies. 
Asked why, he once replied, “A hearty laugh 
relieves me, and I seem better able to bear 
my cross.” 

O'Neal believed that it would be especially 
appropriate for the theater to present the 
classics Lincoln enjoyed so much, as well as 
dramatic works about the great President. 

In a letter to Sec. of the Interior Stewart 
L. Udall in November 1964, O'Neal asked 
that “the professional people of the Ameri- 
can theater” be given a chance to meet with 
him and explain their plan in detail. 

PLANS REVIEWED 

Udall expressed interest in the idea and a 
few weeks later, met with representatives of 
the Park Service, Equity, theater associa- 
tions and several other persons interested 
in the Ford project. 

Attending the meeting for Equity were 
O'Neal; Vice Pres. Theodore Bikel; Milton 
Lyon, a union theatrical expert; Jack Golod- 
ner, the union’s legislative representative, 
and Hugh Hardy, an architect retained by 
the union. 

After the meeting, Udall ordered a restudy 
of restoration plans to include a theater. 
But Equity still had some convincing to do. 
The Park Service balked at changing its plan 
on grounds the cost would be excessive. 

The union, at its own expense, assembled 
theatrical experts, stage designers, and cost 
analysts. Four more months of meetings were 
needed before the Park Service was won over. 

A new firewall had to be built between 
the stage and the audience; lighting had to 
be installed so as not to conflict with the 
theater’s period atmosphere; several other 
changes were needed. But total extra costs 
amounted to only about $75,000. 

In January of this year the theater 
held a special “preview” program before an 
audience that included Pres. Johnson's cab- 
inet. On Lincoln's Birthday, the theater 
opened to the public, presenting Stephen 
Vincent Benet’s “John Brown’s Body.” 

The opening repertory is the product of 
the National Repertory Theater, sponsored 
by the Ford's Theater Society, a private, non- 
profit group engaged in a $1.1 million fund- 
raising campaign for the theater. 

As Ford’s progresses into future reper- 
tories, it seems entirely possible that O’Neal, 
a veteran actor, will get the opportunity to 
perform in the theater he helped to save. 

Meanwhile, he has a prized memento of 
Equity’s long battle to restore live drama to 
Ford’s. It came in the form of a note sent to 
him in 1965 by the late Carl Sandburg, 
Pulitzer Prize biographer of Lincoln. 

Attached to an explanation of Equity’s 
proposal, the note simply said, “Amen, with 
all my heart, to Frederick O’Neal’s state- 
ment.” 


MONTREAL STATEMENT OUTLINES 
PROPOSALS FOR MANKIND 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
Montreal Assembly for Human Rights, 
March 22 to 27, convened for the pur- 
pose of expressing concern for the con- 
dition of human rights in this year of 
international crisis. The gathering also 
explored the ways in which mankind’s 
shared aspirations to human dignity 
could become a reality. 
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The Montreal statement contained 
some outstanding proposals for action, 
specifically, 22 recommendations with 
respect to international legislation on 
human rights, apartheid, methods of in- 
ducing compliance at the national level 
and international implementation meas- 
ures. 

The International Year for Human 
Rights offers a unique opportunity to re- 
examine and review the progress in the 
field of human rights and for the Senate 
to act as it should on the Human Rights 
treaties. 

Accordingly, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Record the com- 
plete proposals outlined by the delegates 
who convened for 6 important days at 
Montreal. 

There being no objection, the proposals 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PROPOSALS FOR ACTION 

The Assembly for Human Rights makes 
the following recommendations: 

With respect to International Legislation 
on Human Rights: 

1. During this International Year for Hu- 
man Rights, the Members of the United Na- 
tions should reaffirm, by a solemn declara- 
tion, their intention to comply in good faith 
with the human rights provisions of the 
United Nations Charter. 

2. The Members of the United Nations 
should rededicate themselves to the most 
complete implementation of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights on both the 
national and international plane by legisla- 
tion and other measures. In particular, as 
recommended by the United Nations Semi- 
nar on Civil and Political Rights held at 
Kingston, Jamaica, all the governments and 
legislatures should “systematically undertake 
a review of their legislation, laws and proce- 
dures to ensure that they conform to the 
provisions of the Universal Declaration.” 

3. All States should make a special effort 
to ratify the two United Nations Covenants 
on Human Rights, the Optional Protocol, the 
nine basic conventions on human rights 
adopted by the United Nations and the spe- 
cialized agencies since 1945, the ratification 
of which was recommended by the General 
Assembly in 1965, as well as the Convention 
on Consent to Marriage, Minimum Age to 

and Registration of Marriage, the 
1951 Convention Relating to the Status of 
Refugees and the related 1967 Protocol. In 
particular, the International Convention on 
the Elimination of all Forms of Racial Dis- 
crimination must receive universal ratifi- 
cation. 

4. The United Nations should make every 
effort to adopt an International Convention 
on the Elimination of all Forms of Intol- 
erance and of Discrimination Based on Reli- 
gion or Belief. 

5. The United Nations should bring all the 
instruments adopted by it together and pre- 
pare a United Nations Human Rights Code 
similar to the International Labor Code de- 
veloped by the International Labor Organi- 
zation, Such a code should contain in its 
first part a systematic and annotated ar- 
rangement of all the basic provisions of 
universal scope, deriving from the Charter 
of the United Nations, the Universal Dec- 
laration of Human Rights, the other declara- 
tions adopted by the United Nations and the 
general clauses contained in various unani- 
mously or nearly unanimously approved res- 
olutions of the General Assembly. The sec- 
ond part should include the texts of the 
Covenants and of various conventions on 
human rights in a systematic and annotated 
arrangement, specifying in particular, what 
measures of implementation are available to 
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ensure the enforcement of the relevant 
provisions. 
WITH RESPECT TO APARTHEID 

6. The international community should 
confirm the legitimacy of the struggle of the 
peoples of southern Africa toward the 
achievement of their inalienable right to 
equality, freedom and independence in ac- 
cordance with the Purposes and Principles 
of the United Nations Charter. 

7. All States and organizations should pro- 
vide appropriate moral, political and ma- 
terial assistance to the people of southern 
Africa in their just struggle for the rights 
recognized in the Charter of the United Na- 
tions and the Universal Declaration of Hu- 
man Rights. 

8. All States should facilitate effective 
action, under the auspices of the United 
Nations, to secure self-determination and 
enjoyment of human rights and fundamental 
freedoms for all the inhabitants of southern 
Africa. 

With Respect to Inducing Compliance at 
the National Level: 

9. In every country some special institution 
should be established, if it does not already 
exist, which is legally competent to receive 
complaints from individuals when their 
rights are infringed or denied, and provide 
them with effective redress. 

All authorities and organizations concerned 
with the protection of human rights, par- 
ticularly the bar associations, should work 
towards the establishment in every country 
of institutions of this character. 

10. The government of every country 
should be encouraged to provide and to de- 
velop comprehensive legal aid systems for 
the protection of the rights of individuals. 

11. All governments should be encouraged 
to establish permanent advisory bodies for 
the constant adaptation of their laws to 
the standards of human rights being devel- 
oped by the United Nations. 

12. National and international, govern- 
mental and non-governmental organizations 
concerned with the protection of human 
rights should work toward the development 
of informed and effective public opinion for 
the protection of human rights in all coun- 
tries. Governments should be invited to un- 
dertake to promote the development of indig- 
enous institutions dedicated to the crea- 
tion of such enlightened and effective public 
opinion. In particular, governments should 
consider giving encouragement to the crea- 
tion of independent and permanent non- 
governmental committees for the promotion 
of human rights in their countries. 

18. All States should develop human rights 
courses for all levels of education. Special 
courses should be introduced in various uni- 
versity departments, including law, business 
and technical schools. 

14. Proper efforts should be made to broad- 
en the category of organizations concerned 
with human rights by persuading various 
professional, civic, scientific, scholarly, busi- 
ness and labor organizations to establish spe- 
cial committees to channel human rights 
problems into their working programs. 

15. Intergovernmental organizations such 
as the United Nations, UNESCO, ILO and 
UNITAR should provide assistance to States 
and non-governmental organizations in their 
human rights programs to the extent that it 
has not already been done. 

16. All modern means of mass communica- 
tion, such as radio, television, films, news- 
papers and other printed publications should 
make more vigorous efforts to promote hu- 
man rights. 

17. Radio and television programs should 
not be subjec., to governmental controls. 

With respect to International Implementa- 
tion Measures: 

18. The strongest support should be given 
to the existing proposal for the establish- 
ment within the United Nations of an Office 
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of the High Commissioner for Human Rights 
or an institution with a similar function. 

19. The status of the United Nations Com- 
mission on Human Rights and the Secretar- 
iat Division on Human Rights should be im- 
proved sufficiently to enable them to dis- 
charge the important responsibilities en- 
trusted to them. 

20. The United Nations Commission on 
Human Rights is urged to recommend the 
establishment of a permanent body of ex- 
perts on slavery. 

21. The United Nations is urged to estab- 
lish an effective machinery for the implemen- 
tation of United Nations decisions on human 
rights questions. 

22. The possibility of establishing regional 
commissioners or courts of human rights 
should be explored. 


TESTIMONY OF OSCAR PETERSON, 
OF OREGON, BEFORE THE SUB- 
COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC WORKS 
OF THE COMMITTEES ON AP- 
PROPRIATIONS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, one of the 
able former county judges of my State 
testified on April 29 and April 30 before 
the Subcommittees on Public Works of 
the Committees on Appropriations of the 
House and Senate. For many years, 
Judge Oscar Peterson has been an ac- 
tive leader in support of vital public 
works projects in Oregon. I am indebted 
to him for the fine cooperation he has 
always given to me and the other mem- 
bers of the Oregon delegation as we have 
presented to the Committees on Appro- 
priations of Congress Oregon’s needs for 
Federal public works. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp Judge Oscar Pe- 
terson’s brief but helpful testimony on 
April 29 and April 30, 1968. 

There being no objection, the testi- 
mony was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


TESTIMONY MADE BY OSCAR PETERSON, FORMER 
Morrow County JUDGE (OREGON), BEFORE 
THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS, COM- 
MITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, HOUSE OF REPRE- 
SENTATIVES, APRIL 29, 1968, 10 AM., AND 
BEFORE SUBCOMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS, 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, U.S. SEN- 
ATE, APRIL 30, 1968, 10 A.M. 


I am Oscar Peterson a member of the 
Executive Committee of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Inland Empire Waterways As- 
sociation, a director of the Port Commission 
(Port of Moscow) and also ex-Morrow County 
Judge. 

Ever since the disastrous flood of 1903, 
which took the lives of 247 people and did 
inestimable damage to property down the 
Willow Creek valley, I had thought some- 
thing could surely be done to avoid such 
catastrophes. After becoming a member of 
the Morrow County Court in 1958, I made it 
a point to work desperately for a flood con- 
trol dam immediately above Heppner and 
at the confluence of Willow Creek and Balm 
Fork, two small streams that can become 
raging torrents at the time of spring runoff 
or the season of flash storms. The area is 
subject to flash storms, and there has been 
at least two major run offs since the flood 
of 1903. Our people of Heppner and Morrow 
County are very much desirous of having 
some protection against the flash storms. 

About two years ago, a multipurpose flood 
control dam at the point mentioned was 
authorized. For this, we are most happy. 
While the Bureau of the Budget has made 
no recommendation for fiscal year 1969, we 
are reliably informed that $225,000.00 could 
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be used for the initiation of Planning, and I 
would so heartily recommend. Thank you 
most kindly for the opportunity to bring 
this before you. 

Also, would like to mention the Columbia 
South Side District, an irrigation district 
comprising some 200,000 to 300,000 acres of 
land in our North Morrow County and East 
Gilliam County. There is a tremendous 
potential here, and local support for a 
Bureau of Reclamation district here is most 
cooperative. It would bolster our somewhat 
depleted and discouraged local economy very 
much and would certainly create new op- 
portunities and jobs. We are most happy that 
$30,000 has been set up for a reconnaissance 
study this year and would urge that an addi- 
tional amount, or greater, be included for 
1968. 

Thank you again. 


BILL OF RIGHTS DAY 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, we shall 
observe the anniversary of the adoption 
of the first 10 amendments to the Con- 
stitution, known to history and to the 
world as the Bill of Rights Day, on De- 
cember 15. Since it is quite doubtful the 
Congress will be in session on that date 
in 1968, I wish to take this opportunity 
to call attention to what I consider a 
most important matter. 

A majority of the members of that 
extraordinary gathering, the Constitu- 
tional Convention, had decided that a de- 
tailed list of limitations on the powers of 
the Federal Government was unneces- 
sary, because it was thought that the 
newly devised system could exercise only 
the powers enumerated in the Consti- 
tution, all other powers having been re- 
served to the States. This was the prin- 
ciple eventually made explicit by the 10th 
amendment. 

However, the opponents of the new 
Constitution argued that the omission 
of a Bill of Rights, the lack of an enu- 
meration of limitations on the powers of 
the Federal Government, was an inten- 
tional subversion of the liberties of the 
American people. During the contest 
over ratification of the Constitution, it 
was therefore agreed by the Constitu- 
tion’s supporters that a Bill of Rights 
would be proposed to the States as con- 
stitutional amendments by the first ses- 
sion of the Congress organized under the 
new Government. This agreement by the 
proponents of the Constitution became a 
condition of ratification in some of the 
States. 

The Supreme Court, during almost two 
centuries of constitutional interpreta- 
tion, has defined and applied the guaran- 
tees of freedom found in the Bill of 
Rights. Although considered originally 
to be limitations only on the powers of 
the Federal Government, many of the 
rights protected against Federal inter- 
ference by the Bill of Rights are now as- 
serted against the powers of a State un- 
der the Supreme Court’s interpretation 
of the due process clause of the 14th 
amendment. 

Among the advocates of a bill of 
rights was Thomas Jefferson. He wrote 
to James Madison: 

A Bill of Rights is what the people are 
entitled to against every government. 


The constitutional amendments that 
were drafted by Madison are the most 
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effective guarantees of individual liberty 
possessed by any people in the world. 

Freedom of religion, freedom of 
speech, freedom of the press, the rights 
of assembly and petition, the rights to 
public trial and to jury trial, the pro- 
tection of one’s home and property 
against abuses of public power—these 
are precious things indeed. 

Thus it is that the Bill of Rights has 
meaning in the lives of all of us. We take 
many of our precious freedoms for grant- 
ed. Far from being the least of those we 
take for granted are the liberties pro- 
tected for us by the Bill of Rights. 

Bill of Rights Day is therefore a use- 
ful opportunity for us to remind our 
selves of our magnificent heritage of 
freedom. We would miss the rights pro- 
tected by the Bill of Rights soon enough 
if they were taken away from us. Let us 
be grateful for them without that terri- 
ble experience. After all, it has been to 
protect and defend this system of gov- 
ernment and the rights it affords that 
so many American lives have been lost 
in the wars our country has fought 
against the enemies of individual liberty. 

The Bill of Rights is one of the most 
magnificent achievements of the United 
States and its people. It is a bulwark of 
our free society. On Bill of Rights Day 
we publicly attest to our realization of 
its importance. 

Bill of Rights Day is ordered celebrat- 
ed each year by Presidential proclama- 
tion. But the anniversary of the ratifica- 
tion of the Bill of Rights on December 
15, 1791, is one that all patriotic Ameri- 
cans would note even in the absence of a 
proclamation, because what is being 
honored is one of the great events in the 
history of mankind on this planet. 


GEORGE BALL—A WISE 
APPOINTMENT 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, Pres- 
ident Johnson’s choice of former Under 
Secretary of State George W. Ball to 
succeed Arthur J. Goldberg as America’s 
Ambassador to the United Nations has 
won widespread editorial praise. 

The Denver Post said: 

In Ambassador-designate Ball, the United 
States will have a tough, articulate, experi- 
enced spokesman who hopefully can see the 
Vietnam conflict through to a just settle- 
ment. 


The Christian Science Monitor stated: 


... This appears to be an excellent and 
strong appointment. 


From the Cleveland Plain Dealer: 

A seasoned diplomat and a man possessed 
of broad international knowledge, Ball will 
slip into the office of the competent Gold- 
berg with scarcely a ripple signaling the 
change. 

The Minneapolis Tribune summed up 
the feelings of many people with these 
words: 

While sorry to see Goldberg go, we think 
there could not have been a better choice for 
UN ambassador than George Ball. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the complete texts of these edi- 
torials be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
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rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
[From the Denver Post, Apr. 28, 1968] 
BALL FINE REPLACEMENT FOR GOLDBERG 


President Johnson has made an excellent 
choice in naming former Under-secretary of 
State George W. Ball to succeed re US. 
Ambassador Arthur J. Goldberg at the United 
Nations. 

Goldberg has served his nation faithfully 
and capably in the 33 months he has headed 
our U.N. delegation. And he still has impor- 
tant matters to take care of—notably on a 
treaty banning the spread of nuclear weap- 
ons—before he leaves office in June, 

Goldberg had the difficult task of living up 
to the illustrious image of his predecessor, 
Adlai E. Stevenson. If Goldberg did not 
achieve Stevenson’s heights as an orator and 
statesman, he nonetheless made a valuable 
contribution as an effective mediator and 
advocate of U.S. policies in the world organi- 
zation. 

Failure to resolve the Vietnam war through 
the United Nations was one of his major dis- 
appointments. And his decision to retire and 
devote his full energy in private life to the 
cause of peace in Vietnam is certainly a sin- 
cere one that deserves commendation. 

In Ambassador-designate Ball, the United 
States will have a tough, articulate, experi- 
enced spokesman who hopefully can see the 
Vietnam conflict through to a just settle- 
ment. 

The fact the President chose Ball indicates 
strongly that Johnson wants to move the 
Vietnam war from the battlefield to the con- 
ference table before his term of office expires 
next year. For Ball, when he was a member 
of the State Department, often served as the 
“devil's advocate“ in administration discus- 
sions on Vietnam. 

And the fact that Ball accepted the Presi- 
dent’s appointment makes it clear that Ball 
himself is convinced that Johnson is pre- 
pared to make a maximum effort to achieve 
peace in Vietnam during the next nine 
months. 

We regret that Goldberg felt compelled to 
leave his U.N. post while the issue of Vietnam 
appeared to be turning in the direction of 
talks between Washington and Hanoi. 

But we are confident that Ball will carry 
on Goldberg’s work at the United Nations 
with all the skill and dedication that we 
have come to expect of him. 

[From the Christian Science Monitor, Apr. 29, 
1968] 


FIRST-RATE APPOINTMENT 


American diplomatic effectiveness should 
be increased by former Undersecretary of 
State George W. Ball's appointment as his 
country’s chief representative at the United 
Nations, To say this is not to underplay the 
dedication and ability which Arthur J. Gold- 
berg has brought to that post. But it is to 

that, for a number of reasons, Mr. 
Ball is likely to be a particularly good spokes- 
man for American policies. 

Wholly aside from the “new broom” argu- 
ment, Mr. Ball goes to the world body with 
an unusual amount of influence. This is par- 
ticularly so at a moment when American- 
North Vietnamese movement toward peace 
talks is the most important event on the in- 
ternational stage. By his long-standing and 
tough-minded independence toward the 
Vietnamese war, Mr. Ball has rightly won for 
himself a reputation for realism, for forth- 
rightness and for firmness under pressure. 

Even when his views did not prevail within 
White House and State Department circles, 
he was invariably listened to with respect. As 
a result his reputation has steadily grown. 

The same cannot, in candor and kindness, 
be said of Mr. Goldberg. No one questions 
his skill as a negotiator. But last summer's 
Security Council sessions on the Arab-Israeli 
war did not reveal him at his best as a public 
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debater. His speeches and answers, while to 
the point, were often too long and too dull 
for maximum effectiveness, Mr. Ball's terse- 
ness and quick comprehensiveness should 
prove more effective. 

Beyond this, however, lies the fact that Mr. 
Ball's record on the Vietnam war should help 
persuade the world further that the United 
States is sincere in seeking an honorable and 
livable peace in Southeast Asia. The newly 
named spokesman has, from the beginning 
doubted the wisdom of America’s deep in- 
volvement in South Vietnam, primarily on 
the grounds that he felt other areas (Western 
Europe, Latin America, Japan, for example) 
were more important in the long run. At no 
time, however, has he ever called for a head- 
long or unconditional withdrawal. He has 
invariably stressed that the war must be 
liquidated only through a fair and mutually 
tolerable compromise. 

It is such a compromise which the admin- 
istration appears to be seeking. Mr. Ball’s 
reappearance on the official scene should 
hopefully help persuade the rest of the world 
to lend the greatest possible support to the 
achievement of such an accord. The new ap- 
pointee’s known strong support for close 
American ties with Western Europe could 
help heal the rift opened between the op- 
posite sides of the Atlantic in recent years. 
In short, this appears to be an excellent and 
strong appointment. 


[From the Plain Dealer, Apr. 26, 1968] 
BALL ror GOLDBERG IN U.N. 

A smooth transition is anticipated, Presi- 
dent Lyndon B. Johnson said yesterday when 
he announced the resignation of Arthur J. 
Goldberg as U.S. representative to the United 
Nations and his replacement by George W. 
Ball, former under-secretary of state. 

The President meant it as an understate- 
ment. It was that. A seasoned diplomat and a 
man possessed of broad international knowl- 
edge, Ball will step into the office of the com- 
petent Goldberg with scarcely a ripple signal- 
ing the change. 

Whereas Goldberg brought a variety of ex- 
perience to the U.N. post, Ball’s major con- 
cern has been with the type of world devel- 
opments that will confront him in his new 

ost. 

2 As Secretary of State Dean Rusk's top 
aide, Ball swiftly won the respect of the dip- 
lomatic world with his comprehensive knowl- 
edge of international affairs. 

His departure from the State Department 
to enter private business was genuinely re- 
gretted. 

Goldberg made a considerable personal 
sacrifice when he left the Supreme Court for 
what he knew could be a temporary assign- 
ment to the U.N. 

He is known to have been unhappy there 
and has spoken out frequently against the 
leisurely pace of an organization that is con- 
fronted with so many urgent issues. 

He has served his country superbly as sec- 
retary of labor, as a Supreme Court Justice 
and in his U.N. post. In June, it is reported, 
he will return to the practice of law and with 
him will go the gratitude of a nation to 
which he has given unsparingly of his con- 
siderable talents. 

[From the Minneapolis Tribune, Apr. 27, 

1968] 
A LEADING PUBLIC SERVANT RETURNS 


The only drawback we see in George Ball’s 
appointment as US. ambassador to the 
United Nations is the fact that it was 
brought about by Arthur Goldberg's resig- 
nation. Goldberg has served this country at 
the highest levels—in the Cabinet, Supreme 
Court and United Nations. He was a key 
negotiator in settling the India-Pakistan war 
over Kashmir and last year’s Arab-Israeli 
war. But because he has not 
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the President on U.S. policy in Vietnam 
and is said to be anxious to return to private 
life, his resignation this week had been an- 
ticipated for months. 

Offsetting that loss, Ball’s appointment 
seems to us both wise and opportune, partly 
through planning, partly through circum- 
stance. The opportunity for new policy ap- 
proaches is inherent in any top-level change. 
When Clark Clifford replaced Robert Mc- 
Namara as defense secretary, some feared 
an increasingly hard line toward the Viet- 
nam war, yet the reverse took place. The 
change was not, we think, because Clifford 
suddenly donned dove feathers. The more 
likely cause was Clifford’s concurrence in 
a conciliatory approach to Hanoi from his 
new position as cabinet officer rather than 
unofficial adviser when he perceived such an 
approach to be worth the risk. 

There is no reason to expect a similarly 
dramatic change with Ball’s return to public 
service, but his presence should benefit the 
country. He will bring to the United Na- 
tions a reputation as a skilled, forthright 
diplomat who persuasively argues the U.S. 
position but is equally forthright in arguing 
within his own government against any posi- 
tion he thinks should be altered. 

His appointment comes at a time when 
the United States is seeking to enter into 
the most vital peace negotiations of the 
decade. The President has thus given notice 
that he is seeking out the most able men 
in the country and that complete conformity 
with Mr. Johnson’s viewpoint is not a pre- 
requisite for office. While sorry to see Gold- 
berg go, we think there could not have been 
a better choice for U.N. ambassador than 
George Ball. 


WE REJOICE IN SENATOR PAS- 
TORE’S RETURN 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, it was 
a grand day for all of us, the day that 
Senator Pastore returned to his duties 
in the Senate after a rather extended 
absence because of illness. Ever so often 
since the day of his return, I have dis- 
cussed with other Senators how wonder- 
fully well the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island looks. I am sure 
that he found it most difficult to rest all 
this time because by his nature he is a 
man who wants to be on the move and 
wants to be doing something. We have 
missed his presence, the compelling ad- 
vocacies of the causes he embraces, and 
his wise counsel. Together with my col- 
leagues, I want to say to JOHN PASTORE: 
“Welcome back.” 


NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK IN 
RHODE ISLAND 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, the past week 
of April 21-27 was National Library 
Week. As chairman of this observance 
in Rhode Island, I was most impressed 
with the comprehensive program that 
was arranged in my State under the able 
direction of Mr. James S. Healey, chief 
of library extension services and execu- 
tive director of National Library Week 
in Rhode Island. 

To dramatize the “Hands Across the 
Sea” theme of this year’s program, we 
were hosts to four distinguished visitors 
from other parts of the world. With us 
observing the totality of library services 
that Rhode Island offers were Miss Julia 
Christine te Groen, deputy director of 
the Cape Provincial Library Service of 
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Cape Town Africa; Mr. Andrew N. De- 
heer, librarian of the Ghana Research 
Library of African Affairs in Accra 
Ghana; Miss Daphne Douglas, senior 
administrative officer of the Jamaica 
Library Service of Kingston, Jamaica; 
and Mr. Anis Khurshid, of the Univer- 


sity of Karachi Library School. 
A reception at the statehouse, given 
by Gov. John Chafee, opened our 


celebration of National Library Week. 
Later, a dinner was held at the Paw- 
tucket Public Library, at which I was 
priviliged to address our distinguished 
visitors and our Rhode Island friends. 
Mr. Richard W. Robbins, president of the 
Rhode Island Library Association, was 
host at this affair. 

On Monday the group visited the de- 
partment of state library services at 
the statehouse, where the hostess, Miss 
Elizabeth G. Myer, the able director of 
the department, explained the statewide 
program she oversees. Next followed a 
tour of the Providence Public Library and 
several of its branches. Director Stuart 
C. Sherman was the affable host. The 
remainder of the afternoon was spent at 
the Foster Public Library where Mrs. 
Sarah W. D. Henderson, coordinator 
led a tour and a discussion of the li- 
brary’s role in the community. 

The following morning saw a visit to 
the Cumberland High School where Miss 
Mary Maguire, school library coordina- 
tor, explained the high school’s library 
services. At the Oakland Beach Elemen- 
tary School, Mrs. Agnes Bulkley told of 
the demonstration library currently un- 
derway at that school. From there to the 
Quonset Elementary School in North 
Kingstown where the benefits which have 
come to the school library under title I 
of the Education Act of 1965 were shown 
by Library Coordinator Mrs. Lois Smith. 
To view the operation of a small library, 
the group next visited the Champlin 
Memorial Library in West Warwick. 
Serving as host was Mr. Paul Drane, the 
library’s director. A tour of the Warwick 
Library, led by Director Vincent Bleeck- 
er, and a discussion of its program in its 
community and as a regional library cen- 
ter rounded out a full day’s activities. 

Mr. David Jonah and Mr. Joseph 
Doherty were hosts of tours through the 
libraries at Brown University and Prov- 
idence College on Wednesday, April 24. 
Following luncheon the visitors traveled 
to Newport to view the Newport Public 
Library with its director, Mr. Richard E. 
Combs, and the Redwood Library with its 
director, Mr. Donald Gibbs. 

The concluding day of the formal tour 
saw a visit to the University of Rhode 
Island where Mr. Francis P. Allen, direc- 
tor of the university library showed the 
facilities and explained the university’s 
library program. At the Graduate School 
of Oceanography, Miss Nancy Coleman, 
librarian, acted as hostess and explained 
the program. 

Friday gave the visitors an opportu- 
nity to see those institutions not on the 
official tour or to return to libraries al- 
ready visited to discuss service or pro- 
grams in greater depth. 

At the conclusion of the week’s activ- 
ities it was agreed that the program had 
been mutually beneficial. Rhode Island’s 
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library facilities, standards and services 
were highly applauded by the visitors, 
while the hosts were given the benefit 
of outside, objective observations of their 
work. 

I would offer the highest commenda- 
tion and congratulations to Mr. James 
Healey, the driving force behind Na- 
tional Library Week in Rhode Island, and 
to those who so ably assisted him. 

The aforementioned library directors 
and coordinators were gracious hosts and 
hostesses and proud narrators as well. 
Working with the committee were Mr. 
Donald Wyatt, executive secretary to 
Governor Chafee; Mr. Leonard Panaggio, 
of the Rhode Island Development Coun- 
cil; Mrs. Jane Dillenbeck, head of audit 
services; Miss Rosemary Ball, head li- 
brarian of Cumberland High School; 
Miss Dolores McKeough, regional coordi- 
nator of the Warwick Public Library; 
Father Hogan, of Providence College; 
Mr. Charles Waddington, assistant li- 
brarian of Brown University Library; 
Mr. Charles Crosby, chief of public serv- 
ices of the Providence Public Library; 
and Mr. Abner J. Gaines, associate li- 
brarian of the University of Rhode 
Island Library. Their cooperation was 
invaluable. 

And a tremendous vote of thanks must 
go to the unstinting efforts of the Rhode 
Island Department of State Library 
Services Committee for National Library 
Week. Serving with the director of the 
department, Miss Myer, were Miss Jewel 
Drickamer, Miss Sandra Prime, Mr. 
James Lawrence, Mrs. Julia Conley, Miss 
Kathleen Zeller, Miss Mary Whalen, Miss 
Dorothy Budlong, Miss Deirdre Donohue, 
Mrs. Marilyn Georgantis, Miss Judith 
Stonehill, Miss Elizabeth Berry, Mrs. 
Shirley Sullivan, and Mrs. Miriam G. 
Hess. 

All Rhode Island owes these dedicated 
workers a tremendous vote of thanks. 


AN OPEN LETTER TO THE SENATE 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, a Sena- 
tor’s daily mail presents a formidable ar- 
ray of public outcry against rising crime, 
rising taxes, and the war in Southeast 
Asia. Today my incoming mail brought 
me a letter addressed to the entire Sen- 
ate. Postmarked Royal Oak, Mich., it 
appears to be from a citizen who retains 
high hopes for our national future. I 
present his plea in its entirety: 

To the Senate of the United States, 
Washington, D.C.: 
I am writing in regard to good days. 
I want 365 of them. 
Sincerely, 
Davin SCOTT RICHARDS. 


LAW DAY 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, nearly 300 
years ago, William Penn envisioned a 
nation “where the laws rule and the peo- 
ple are a party to those laws.” We have, 
for nearly two centuries now, prided our- 
selves on being that nation of laws, not 
of men. 

We have, in that time, never ceased in 
our efforts to perfect that system of laws 
upon which our whole society rests. We 
are still a long way from our goal of 
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perfection, just as man’s reach should 
exceed his grasp if he is to continue to 
strive and grow. But however far short of 
perfection our grasp may leave us, we 
are still far ahead of any other nation 
or society in the world and in its history 
in the freedoms and rights of men in a 
lawful and just society. 

We are not content until our own free- 
doms are safe, nor until others now op- 
pressed share in our bounty of free in- 
stitutions. We are the hope of the world, 
and, in our example, the hope and fire of 
freedom has spread to other lands and 
peoples. 

Our rights and freedoms wil] not, how- 
ever, continue to be the hope and envy 
of the world if we allow our institutions 
to be trampled into the streets by mobs, 
and to be burned, with block after block 
of riot-torn cities. 

Law Day is, I think, an appropriate 
time for us to pause and take a closer 
look at this system of laws and what it 
has done for us. It is also a time for us 
to consider what we as a nation and as 
individuals are doing to strengthen and 
reinforce it, or whether we are, by our 
action or inaction, assisting those who 
would tear it down. 

Our very existence as a nation came 
about over legal principles. John Adams, 
our second President, once said that 
American independence was born in a 
courtroom in Boston. There, in 1761, a 
colonial lawyer named James Otis had 
the courage and personal integrity to 
resign from the high post of Advocate 
General of the Colony of Massachusetts. 
He stool tall and proud in the courtroom 
and made a brilliant case for the right 
of people to be secure from arbitrary acts 
of the King. He said he found it neces- 
sary to resign rather than be party to 
procedures and acts “destructive of lib- 
erty and fundamental principles of law.” 

A great nation has grown since Otis’ 
speech in court, and it has grown in the 
belief in liberty, equality, and justice 
under law. 

The system we know as distinctly 
American was not the product of this or 
any other single man, nor was it the 
product of any one generation, or even 
of purely American concepts and ideas. 
It has come to us down the long line of 
Western civilization, and we have shaped 
it and continue to shape it in order to 
perfect and adapt it to our needs. The 
whole history of the United States has 
been the story of the enlargement of hu- 
man rights and human freedom through 
the processes of our constitutional form 
of government. 

The concept of “due process of law” 
in Anglo-Saxon jurisprudence predates 
the Magna Carta itself, for in that docu- 
ment King John was required to prom- 
ise to observe “the law of the land.” The 
term “due process” itself can be found 
in the statutes of Edward III in 1355, 
which use almost the exact language 
found in our fifth and 14th amendments. 

The role of the law in shaping our own 
heritage was primarily to take such con- 
cepts as these, and the ideas of men like 
John Locke and Philippo Mazzei—upon 
whose writing Thomas Jefferson based 
his line in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence “all men are created equal.” 
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There was a preponderance of lawyers 
in the group of men whom we regard 
as our founders, and their influence is 
evident in the system they planned for 
us. Over half the delegates to the First 
Continental Congress were lawyers. 
Three of the Committee of Five that 
drafted the Declaration of Independence 
were lawyers. Thirty-two of the 55 men 
who signed it were lawyers. Thirty-five 
of the 55 members of the Constitutional 
Convention in 1787 were lawyers. 

After the matter of our independence 
was settled, and it came time to inter- 
pret the new Constitution and give it 
meaning, and shape the real character 
of the new government, it was great 
lawyers like Webster, Clay, and Calhoun 
who debated here in Congress. 

Twenty-four of our 36 Presidents have 
been lawyers, and that profession has 
consistently made up a majority of the 
membership of Congress. 

It is no wonder then that the Nation 
has always held the law and the rule of 
law in such high esteem. In its protec- 
tion we have grown strong and great. Its 
principles have guided us through storms 
and turmoil from within and from with- 
out. 

It was Abraham Lincoln, the country 
lawyer who saved the Union, who pointed 
out the dangers of any other course. 

Let every American— 


He said 

every lover of liberty, every well-wisher to 
his prosperity, swear by the blood of the 
Revolution, never to violate in the least par- 
ticular, the laws of the country .. . Let 
every man remember that to violate the law 
is to trample on the blood of his father and 
to tear the character of his own and his 
children’s liberty .. . 


No one benefits from the breaking of 
the laws, except perhaps our enemies who 
wish to bring destruction upon us. Even 
the wrongdoer who flouts our laws and 
the Communist who holds them in con- 
tempt value the protection the laws af- 
ford them and hide behind them when 
confronted. 

It is no service to anyone, nor to any 
cause, to advocate violation of the law. 
We hear men in positions of power and 
leadership telling their followers pub- 
licly that they need obey only those laws 
with which they agree. Statements of 
that sort are the grossest form of irre- 
sponsibility, for they inspire and give 
excuse to the flouting of our whole sys- 
tem of law and order among men. 

No society based on law and order can 
give its citizens the right to disobey the 
law, for once that happens there is no 
more law, and no more order. 

Those who contend that violence or 
even “peaceful” disobedience is the path 
to equal rights and that disorder is the 
way to justice are tearing at the very 
fabric of our society. True freedom and 
real justice are founded, not on con- 
tempt, but on respect for the law. 

Whatever the injustice of society, real 
or imagined, no group or person has the 
right, under any circumstance, to exact 
self-determined retribution. Our imper- 
fections do not justify tearing down the 
institutions which have given us our ad- 
vances and our strength. 
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The concept of nonviolent disobedience 
is every bit as incompatible with the 
American legal system as riots in the 
streets. I am not talking here about civil 
rights only. There are many other in- 
stances to draw from, such as the person 
who interferes with the launching of a 
polaris submarine, or the person who de- 
mands the right to sail in an area re- 
served for military testing, or the one 
who interferes with business in a Govern- 
ment office, or tries to close down the 
Pentagon, or burns his draft card, or 
tries to stop a troop train. 

The limit to every right is reason. The 
right to protest ends at the point where 
it interferes with another man’s right to 
conduct his affairs. The right of a dem- 
onstrator ends when it obstructs the 
traffic of people trying to drive on public 
streets. 

Civil disobedience of any sort ranges 
from deplorable at best to destructive at 
its worst. It is not justifiable. It is no 
small matter to act in defiance of the law 
of the land. It is an act of disloyalty to 
urge others to do so. 

But such is being advised today by irre- 
sponsible people in exalted positions and 
of presumed maturity, persons who exert 
tremendous influence. 

They cite as justification every source 
from the Boston Tea Party to God Al- 
mighty. 

Both, I would note here, teach us noth- 
ing of the sort. King George III, against 
whom the Boston colonists rebelled, pro- 
vided quite a different sort of government 
for Colonial America. Citizens now enjoy 
all the facilities of the ballot box and the 
speaker’s platform, the press and the 
pulpit, to express their opinions and to 
effect changes in their government. 

Those who advise disobedience of the 
law, for any reason, are as guilty as those 
who follow the advice. 

There are proper ways, and effective 
ones, to voice dissent. The principles of 
free speech, the right of assembly, free 
press, and the right to petition for re- 
dress of grievances are not empty 
phrases. They are real, very real, free- 
doms, and effective means of changing 
forms and institutions. The ballot box 
and the courts are even stronger means 
to which everyone has access. 

Only by rejecting the arguments of 
those who advocate anarchy and by 
striving as a Nation and as individuals 
to uphold not only the law, but the sys- 
tem of laws, can we protect peace, order, 
justice, and freedom. 

The constitutional guarantee of lib- 
erty is firmly rooted in an organized so- 
ciety maintaining public order. Without 
this, liberty is worthless, for it would be 
smothered in the excesses of anarchy and 
mob rule. There is no justice in a mob. 

The problems we face are difficult ones, 
but so have been those faced by our an- 
cestors. They faced them squarely with 
the system given them—the system of 
laws and of constitutional government. 
We can do nothing better than to follow 
their example. 


AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, the 
National Educational Television Network 
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has produced a 1-hour documentary pro- 
gram, entitled Auto Insurance: The 
Crashing Cost.” This program deals with 
the problems of automobile insurance 
that have occupied much attention in 
Congress. 

It was my privilege to participate in 
the taping of this program, along with 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Harr], 
the Secretary of Transportation, and 
other public officials and private citizens. 

The program was shown on television 
in Washington on station WETA, chan- 
nel 26, on April 25. It explored in depth 
and with perception all of the ramifica- 
tions of the automobile insurance issue 
that is so important to millions of 
Americans. 

I ask unanimous consent that the tran- 
script of the program be printed in the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the tran- 
script was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 


Your DOLLAR’S WORTH—“AUTO INSURANCE: 
THE CRASHING Cost” 


From: National Educational Television, 10 
Columbus Circle, New York, N.Y. 

Notre,—This transcript is to be used for re- 
view and news purposes only. 

This hour-long report weighs the charges 
that are spurring a Congressional investiga- 
tion against the auto insurance industry: 
rising premiums, delays in payment, arbi- 
trary cancellations and rejections, and insur- 
ance insolvencies. The program focuses on in- 
dividuals involved in auto accidents and 
probes an alternate program for auto in- 
surance currently operating in Saskatche- 
wan, Canada, Auto insurance is discussed 
by Secretary of Transportation Alan S. Boyd, 
Senator Daniel Brewster (D., Maryland), 
Senator Philip Hart (D., Mich.), Congress- 
man William Cahill (R., N.J.), law professor 
Jeffrey O’Connell of the University of Illi- 
nois, Saskatchewan Premier Ross Thatcher, 
leading trial lawyers, insurance company of- 
ficials, and victims of auto accidents. 

Produced and written by: Gordon Thomas. 

Executive Producer: Harry McCarthy. 

Narrator: Richard McCutchen. 

Length: Sixty minutes. 

Your Dollar's Worth—‘“Auto Insurance: 
The Crashing Cost” is a production of Na- 
tional Educational Television. 

ANNOUNCER. The following program is 
from N.E.T., the National Educational Tele- 
vision Network. 

Dick McCurcHen. Mrs. Judy Keyes of Chi- 
cago, a road accident victim threatened by 
paralysis. 

Mrs. Jupy Keyes (Chicago). I don’t know 
what's going to happen to me. I don't know 
if some day I'll wake up and that'll be it—I 
won’t be able to move. I don’t know if this 
is going to happen; if so, how long or when. 
All I can do is just, you know, pray that I'll 
get up every day and go to work and take 
care of my children the best I can. The first 
thing that I heard as far as this company 
being liquidated was that I received a notice 
in the mail from the State of Illinois. And 
I called my attorney and asked him about 
it, and he said that he would look into it 
further; I should send him this notice, which 
I did. And he called me back in a few days 
and said yes, it was being liquidated by the 
State, and there was little, if any hope at 
all, that I would receive anything in any 
way for compensation. 

Dick McCurcHeNn, National Educational 
Television presents: Your Dollar's Worth—a 
continuing series devoted to the American 
consumer and his needs. 

This month: Automobile Insurance: The 
Crashing Cost. 

Good evening, I'm Dick McCutchen. Judy 
Keyes, a Chicago suburban housewife is but 
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one of those who have suffered under the 
auto insurance system that exists in modern 
America, Mrs. Keyes, badly injured in a road 
accident, can collect no compensation be- 
cause the company which insured the car 
that ran into hers went bankrupt. And in 
Illinois the system provides no redress. But 
bankrupt companies are just one of the 
problems besetting the auto insurance in- 
dustry. A situation that gives rise to the 
question, is the system failing to meet the 
needs of the nation’s 100,000,000 drivers 
today? 

Complaints have been made by consumer 
and other groups that the Increased cost of 
auto insurance, the frequent cancellation of 
policies and the difficulties experienced by 
the young and the old, and minority racial 
groups in obtaining liability coverage. 

Another complaint concerns the slow and 
inequitable settlement of accident claims. 

But in answering a basic question, Is auto 
insurance a good buy, this fact may be 
noted. On a national average, it takes $2.20 
in premiums to pay out $1.00 in auto insur- 
ance claims; whereas Blue Cross, for instance, 
pays out $1.00 for each $1.07 paid in. 

The auto insurance industry in the United 
States is a headless giant. 

Twelve hundred companies, large and 
small, each year take in premiums totalling 
nearly ten billion dollars, premiums processed 
in vast sterile offices. Auto insurance affects 
the welfare of every American, yet it is con- 
trolled by no federal authority. The fifty 
states impose fifty different sets of regula- 
tions, and the cost of auto insurance has 
risen nearly sixty per cent in ten years— 
three times as much as the cost of living. 
The rise is explained by Thomas Morrill, Vice 
President of the nation’s largest auto insur- 
ance writer, State Farm. 

THOMAS MORRILL, vice president, State 
Farm (Bloomington, III.). The cost of auto- 
mobile insurance has gone up partly because 
there are many more accidents than there 
used to be; and then because each accident 
that you have tends to cost more than it did 
before. Medical bills are much higher, the 
garage repairs are higher, and all of these 
combine in a larger bill for our policy holders 
who pay the premium. Primarily it’s a basis 
of how many accidents there are and what 
the costs are for each accident. 

Dick McCuTCHEN. Bradford Smith, chair- 
man of the Insurance Company of North 
America in Philadelphia, makes this claim. 

BRADFORD SMITH, chairman, Insurance 
Company of North America (Philadelphia). 
The automobile insurance industry over the 
last ten years has lost about a billion five 
hundred dollars in underwriting automobile 
insurance. Now it’s been my experience that 
wherever you have a service to the public 
that is losing money you have a dimunition 
in the quality of the service. And the fact of 
the matter is that in recent years claim costs 
have been rising very very rapidly whereas 
rates have not kept pace with them at all. 
And the companies are simply caught in a 
two way squeeze between the rising claim 
costs and the inability to get adequate rates 
for the product that they're offering. 

Dick McCuTCHEN. The figure of three and 
a half billion cited by Bradford Smith as 
the loss sustained by the auto insurance in- 
dustry over the past ten years is not the 
whole story. It does represent the difference 
between what the companies take in premi- 
ums and what they pay out in claims. 
But it does not take into account invest- 
ment income—the money insurance com- 
panies make by investing funds paid in by 
policyholders. This turns a so-called deficit 
to a profit of between four and six per cent, 
but the companies claim that it is still a 
poor return for an industry which is really 
@ major public utility charged with provid- 
ing protection for the drivers of the 100 mil- 
lion motor vehicles on the nation’s highways. 
And the toll is tremendous. Fifteen million 
traffic accidents each year; nearly four mil- 
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lion injuries, half of them disabling. And 
the total economic loss ranging from ten to 
twelve billion dollars. 

State regulation of what is clearly a na- 
tional problem is meeting with mounting 
criticism, and the leading critic is U.S. Sena- 
tor DANIEL BREWSTER, of Maryland. 

Senator DANIEL BREWSTER, Democrat, 
Maryland (Drving through the Negro area of 
Baltimore, Maryland). The whole area of the 
regulation of insurance companies is a very 
confusing one in that there is no central 
federal regulation, And each one of the fifty 
states has some different type of regula- 
tion: some stringent, and some very lax, 
There are some hundred million automobiles 
in America; Americans drive across the na- 
tion. And so if one particular state has very 
lax laws or no regulations of insurance com- 
panies at all, this one state will then in 
fact endanger the property and persons or 
people all across America. 

Dick McCurcHEeN, Auto insurance has be- 
come a major concern in Washington, where 
President Johnson has ordered Secretary of 
Transportation, Alan Boyd to launch full- 
scale investigation into the industry. 

ALAN Born, Secretary of Transportation 
(Department of Transportation, Washing- 
ton, D.C.). It has certainly been alleged that 
various classes of American citizens have 
been discriminated against in either higher 
premiums or inability to obtain insurance. 
One of the things we hope to do is to ascer- 
tain whether or not this is fact. The Presi- 
dent has requested an investigation of the 
automobile insurance industry, primarily in 
an effort to ascertain for the first time on a 
national scale what are the facts about auto- 
mobile insurance today. 

Dick McCurcHEen. The Boyd investigation 
is decried by Congressman William Cahill of 
New Jersey, who thinks Congress should do 


the job. 

Congressman WILLIAM CAHILL, Republican, 
New Jersey (Washington, D.C.). The Depart- 
ment of Transportation can’t change any- 
thing. All they can do is to compile facts and 
figures that are already in existence and pro- 
vide us with additional volumes of statistics 
which we do not need. But they won't be 
able to accomplish anything. Now what will 
really happen, I think that may do some good 
is this: it will give the insurance industry 
maybe two to three years to put their house 
in order before they are called upon to testify 
in open court before a congressional commit- 
tee. So in my judgment it’s a delaying tactic; 
it’s dilatory in nature; and it will not really 
serve the needs as we see them to be here in 
this country today. It just will not get the 
job done. 

Dick McCurcHen. Senator Philip Hart of 
Michigan is holding renewed hearings on auto 
insurance, 

Senator PR Hart, Democrat, Michigan; 
chairman of the Senate Anti-Trust Commit- 
tee (Washington, D.C.). The Anti-Trust and 
Monopoly Committee had some hearings and 
it convinces me that there are many in- 
stances where there is arbitrary classification. 
That's a nicer way of saying discrimination— 
practiced by the automobile insurance indus- 
try. Additionally, the automobile insurance 
industry very many times requires a higher 
rate if you are, for example, a waitress or 
a soldier or a minister of the gospel. They say 
that those fellows drive as though God was 
taking care of them. And doctors—fine citi- 
zens in the community, but some insurance 
groups regard them as preoccupied. It’s nice 
to know they’re worried about our problem 
but it would be fairer if everybody was 
judged on his ability as a driver. 

Dick McCurcHen. Mrs. Helen Glutsch, 
widow, age 74, abruptly canceled out after 
driving forty years without an accident. An 
assigned risk, she now pays double for the 
same insurance. 
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Mrs. HELEN GLUTSCH. (At home in New 
Jersey). Well, it just so happened that I was 
waiting for my new policy, and I got a phone 
call from my broker saying “awfully sorry. I 
can’t renew your insurance. The company 
won't . . will not, reinsure you.“ So I was 
astounded at that, and I said “well, what’s 
the matter?” So he said, “well, I've been try- 
ing to place you in another company and no 
company will accept you because you're over 
seventy. Suppose you try down where you 
are.” Now I had insured with this broker, 
who happens to be my brother, for over forty 
years—as long as I’ve been driving, and I just 
couldn’t believe it. According to these insur- 
ance companies, I’m a bad risk. When I was 
given an assigned risk, the State Farm Com- 
pany wrote me, welcoming me as an assigned 
risk, and said, “if you're a good girl and don't 
have any accidents, why maybe you'll be 
taken back into the regular insurance.” How 
on earth they could say a thing like that 
when I had never had a violation . . never. 
Nor never did I have an accident. And here 
I'm put in a very peculiar situation, It’s a 
very unkind thing to do to a person. 

Dick McCuTcHEN. Thomas Morrill, of State 
Farm, thinks arbitrary cancellations are a 
disappearing evil. 

THOMAS MORRILL, vice pres., State Farm. 
My own opinion is that this is well behind 
us; that it was something that happened two 
or three years ago and it doesn’t exist today. 
All the major companies and all of the trade 
associations of our business strongly support 
anti-cancellation laws, and have voluntarily 
put provisions in our policies which strictly 
limit the right to cancel. State Farm has had 
an anti-cancellation provision in its policies 
since 1960, and we regard this as the right 
way to do business. We think that people 
should feel secure in their automobile insur- 
ance. 

BRADFORD SMITH, chairman, Insurance 
Company of North America, Well, frankly, 
I've read about these arbitrary cancellations. 
We as a company certainly don’t think that 
we arbitrarily cancel a policy, Every once in 
a while I receive a complaint from a policy 
holder, and whenever we receive a complaint 
we look into it very carefully. There are times 
when I think that we perhaps have improp- 
erly dropped a policy or refused insurance 
to a person, But this is very seldom. The 
basic reason inevitably comes up ofsa risk 
which we feel is too high for the premium 
that is available to us for the policy. 

Dick McCuTcHEeN. Consumer groups 
strongly contest the claim that arbitrary can- 
cellations are virtually a thing of the past, 
and our investigation showed that the re- 
luctance of the reputable insurance com- 
panies to provide auto insurance for all 
comers created a vacuum which was filled by 
disreputable, fiy-by-night companies who 
wrote the required insurance at high risk 
rates. 

Boston, the largest city in Massachusetts, 
one of the three states in the Union that 
have compulsory auto insurance. The others 
being New York and North Carolina. Ironi- 
cally, compulsory insurance provided no rem- 
edy for John Joseph Murphy, when he and 
his wife, now deceased, were struck by an 
intoxicated woman driver five years ago. Mur- 
phy suffered severe leg injuries, but so far 
has collected not a penny. The woman was 
insured by an Illinois company and that com- 
pany went bankrupt. 

JOHN JosEPH MurpnHy, accident victim, 
Boston (At home in Boston). Well we went 
to Saint Augustine, my wife . my wife, 
Alice and I went to seven o’clock Mass and 
came out and. . . it was very cold, around 
six above zero. We walked up Dorchester 
Street. On the way up we bought a paper, 
the Sunday paper. And we walked up Dor- 
chester Street to East Broadway. and 
crossed over. 
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Dick McCurcHen. The Church of Saint 
Augustine is a ramshackle edifice in South 
Boston which, on Sundays, celebrates eight 
masses between six a.m. and five p.m, John 
Joseph Murphy and his wife, Alice, made 
their devotions in Saint Augustne’s austere 
lower church before heading home. 

JOHN JOSEPH MurpHy (Voice over com- 
mentary). Well when I got hit by the auto 
and taken to the hospital, I wound up with 
two broken legs. And they put a rod in the 
right leg, and a plate in the left leg in the 
ankle, And I was eighteen months all tolled 
in bed. I used to walk with crutches, and 
then from the crutches, after a year on 
crutches, I was about a year with a cane. Now 
I give up the cane four months ago, and 
I walk pretty fair. The only time they really 
bother me is on a real cold day. We usually 
crossed at Fourth Street but we, for some 
reason or other we didn’t; we kept going to 
Broadway. 

Dick McCuTcHEN. The walk continued 
past Thornton's Flower Shop to the crossing 
at Dorchester Street and East Broadway 
where, witnesses say, John Joseph Murphy 
and his wife were thrown fifteen feet into the 
air. 

JOHN JOSEPH MURPHY. Well, we went to my 
lawyer, Benny Goldman, and I went to the 
Superior Court. And the case against Bar- 
retts, the Barretts, the woman and her hus- 
band who hit me... And Judge Monahan 
ordered us a sum of a hundred and fourteen 
thousand dollars. If they had fourteen cents, 
we can’t get no money out of them. 

Dick McCurcHEeN. Murphy's lawyer, Ben- 
jamin Goldman, lays the blame squarely on 
one of the former insurance directors in 
Illinois. 

BENJAMIN GOLDMAN, Murphy's lawyer, 
Boston. The fault in the case of John J. Mur- 
phy against the Barretts lies directly in the 
lap of the insurance commissioner of the 
State of Illinois. He knew that these com- 
panies were really fly-by-nights. He knew 
that they had no assets. He should never 
have given a license to a firm like the Multi- 
State Inter-Insurance Exchange, 

Dick McCurcHEN. The city of Chicago is 
the center of the insurance industry in Ili- 
nois, and it also houses the State Insur- 
ance Department's Bureau of Liquidation, 
which handles the affairs of bankrupt insur- 
ance companies. 

The Bureau's head, William Dorf, quickly 
found John J. Murphy’s folder in the files of 
the bankrupt Multi-State Inter-Insurance 
Exchange. 

WILLIAM Dorr, State Insurance Bureau of 
Liquidation, Chicago (At State Insurance 
Bureau of Liquidation offices, Chicago). Yes, 
this is the case on John J. Murphy. He lived 
at 489A Broadway in South Boston, Mass. 
He had a claim against Multi-States Insur- 
ance Company. It’s a company that went 
into liquidation in '63 or 64 I believe. 

The amount of claim that he had filed was 
for over two hundred thousand dollars. In 
evaluating this claim, we found that the pol- 
icy limits were only ten thousand dollars. 
There were sufficient medical documentation 
and the type of accident that we allowed the 
full limits of the policy of ten thousand dol- 
lars. The release forms for the ten thousand 
dollars was mailed to Mr. Murphy who 
signed the release forms and we hope that 
within the early part of 69 that there will be 
a dividend paid out on this estate. As an 
example we hope that there will be at least 
fifty per cent pay out on his claim which at 
this time would entitle him to five thousand 
dollars. If there are additional funds gath- 
ered later on, he will receive again a pro- 
portionate share of his claim. 

Dick McCutcHen. The Bureau of Liquida- 
tion Office is the graveyard of numerous auto 
insurance cony es which have gone bank- 
rupt in the State of Illinois. The Bureau is 
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currently winding up the affairs of twenty- 
one Illinois companies, and on a national 
basis, elghty-odd companies went into receiv- 
ership in six years, causing an estimated 
loss of $100 million to 300,000 policy holders. 

Ronald Baker is in an exact opposite posi- 
tion to John J. Murphy. Baker was at fault 
in an accident, and his insurance company 
went bankrupt. He explains the problem to 
a Bureau examiner. 

Ronatp Baker (At Insurance Liquidation 
Bureau in Chicago). Well, you know, twenty 
thousand dollars, there’s no way I can afford 
to pay this. Do you have any idea how long 
this is gonna take before something will 
happen? 

CLAIMS EXAMINER. Well, Mr. Baker, you find 
yourself in the unfortunate position as so 
many others involved in these insolvencies. 

Dick McCurcHEN. Baker, who works in a 
Pizza Parlor hears that it may be many a 
long day before he receives a penny from the 
bankrupt estate of the Bell Mutual Casualty 
Company. 

RONALD BAKER. To me, I can't understand 
how they can do that. 

CLAIMS EXAMINER. What is going to have 
to happen is this—all of the claims that are 
filed by all claimants against the Bell Mutual 
Casualty Estate will have to be evaluated by 
the claim examiners in the office of the Bu- 
reau of Liquidations. 

RONALD BAKER. Well see now, this fella 
that wants to make the settlement, he will 
not take a settlement on time payments, And 
I can’t pay this fellow the money that he is 
asking, he wants cash. Now what can be 
done? 

Dick McCurcHeEN. John Bolton, Insurance 
Director for Illinois, is a man who intends 
to get things done. 

Joun F. Boiron, JR., insurance director, 
State of Illinois (Chicago). I think that one 
of the basic problems has been that Illinois 
probably had suffered from a series of poor 
or weak regulators; that the laws that were 
on the books were not being efficiently regu- 
lated by the persons who were in charge of 
the Department of Insurance. I think that 
that has been corrected since. We have found 
that here in Illinois the combination of poor 
management, sometimes outright thievery, 
and sometimes a refusal or a lack of knowl- 
edge to properly reserve their claims, that 
these companies are, and were becoming in- 
solvent because of a lack of knowledge. We 
have now passed and will continue to proceed 
to make companies properly reserve their 
claims. We have had hearings since the last 
legislature, and we are about to put into force 
new rules and regulations on claim reserva- 
tions which we feel will in the end run make 
the companies as solvent, and able to do 
business in our state, and to maintain their 
business. 

Dick McCurtcHen. From Illinois, which has 
a bad record for regulating insurance com- 
panies, to New York, which has a good one. 

The man responsible for regulation is 
State Insurance Superintendent Richard 
Stewart. 

RICHARD STEWART, superintendent of insur- 
ance, New York State. The main ways we 
regulate insolvency are by the regular exam- 
ination of insurance companies. We have 
385 accountants and mathematicians on our 
staff who do nothing but perform these very 
detailed examinations of the companies. In 
addition, we audit the annual statements of 
the companies to assure that they’re main- 
taining adequate reserves in other funds. 
No federal, no state agency regulating a com- 
plicated financial institution has ever figured 
out a way to bat a thousand. Our batting 
average has been very good; we've had three 
insurance company failures in the last thirty 
years. No one has lost a nickel in these in- 
solvencies. And one of the reasons for it is 
that many years ago the New York State 
Legislature set up a security fund which 
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now has $115 million in it to stand behind 
every single claim for accidents occurring 
in New York State where a New York licensed 
insurance company is involved. 

Dick McCuTcHEN. In Greenbelt, Maryland, 
which is not far from Washington, a sad 
little girl named Pamela Vaughn is the vic- 
tim of another menace created by the pres- 
ent system—the uninsured motorist. Pam, 
who is ten years old, was knocked down last 
year near her former home in Washington by 
an uninsured motorist, who was subsequent- 
ly arrested after leaving the scene of the 
accident. Though her body was badly muti- 
lated, she'll receive no damages because the 
motorist is indigent. He was but one of the 
ten million uninsured motorists in the 
United States. Motorists allowed to drive 
with no financial responsibility in some 
states. 

The Vaughn family hails from Kentucky. 
The father, William Vaughn, is a carpenter. 
He left Kentucky for the Washington area 
in the hope of better wages to give his family 
a better life. 

(Vaughn family at their home in Green- 
belt, Maryland.) 

Mrs. WILLIAM VAUGHN, Greenbelt, Mary- 
land. I heard this scream that Pamela had 
been hit by a car. Her Dad was asleep. I went 
in to wake him up, and by the time I got to 
the back door, she was standing there com- 
pletely covered in blood, her clothes torn off 
of her, both knees were gaping holes; one 
hand—the tips of her fingers were ground 
completely off; one thumb was torn almost 
off. And she began sc: , “Mommy, am 
I going to die?” Now you pick it up from 
there. 

Mr. WILLIAM VaUGHN. More or less by 
chance I found the man that ran my little 
girl down. He just happened to cross in front 
of me at the time I was taking her to the 
hospital. And she recognized as the car being 
something like the one that ran her down. 
And that’s when I stopped him and ques- 
tioned him about it. He was in a shock posi- 
tion physically I’d say, and he appeared to 
me as to be drinking, but I wouldn't say that 
he was a drunk man. He was scared, and 
he didn’t give me any reason for leaving the 
scene or for why that he had ran my little 
girl down. And I still just can’t understand 
it. R 

Mrs. VAUGHN. She is a spunky little girl. 
She does have nightmares, waking up 
screaming that she has blood on her hands. 
And I try to reassure her that she’s home, 
and she’s all right. She walks in her sleep 
now which she never did before. Some morn- 
ings it’s two o'clock in the morning; I'm 
back there talking to her trying to get her 
to go sleep and reassure her that she is all 
right. 

Mr. VAUGHN. We have checked every means 
we can, and as far as we can find out, the 
lawyer has informed us and everybody that 
we have talked to that even if we got judg- 
ment against him, it wouldn't be worth the 
paper that it was wrote on, and it would 
just be shelved and forgot about. And there's 
not any chance of us getting anything out 
of the fellow at all. 

Mrs. VauGHN. I feel very bitter to those 
that it is their duty to see that every person 
that gets behind the wheel of a car has to 
be insured. And I think it’s a pleasure to 
drive a car, and I think a law should be 
passed all over the United States that any- 
body that drives a car should be insured to 
the fullest. 

Dick McCuTcHEeN. The appeal by Mrs. 
Vaughn raises the question of federal regula- 
tion, a concept which has gained increased 
acceptance in Washington. Another factor in- 
fluencing members of Congress is the charge 
that some companies are blacking out whole 
areas of major American cities. In effect, re- 
fusing to write auto insurance for Negro and 
other minority groups. A leading proponent 
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of this charge is Congressman William Cahill, 
Republican of New Jersey. 

Congressman WILLIAM CAHILL. One of the 
things we've been finding here in Washington 
has been a great deal of discrimination on 
the part of the automobile liability insur- 
ance companies. And we found for example 
that they discriminate against persons who 
are over a certain age or under a certain 
age; discriminate against persons of certain 
color; discriminate against persons who have 
certain occupations. And one of the most 
glaring, I think, examples that we've received 
has been a map that was forwarded to us as 
an illustration of how some of the companies 
are discriminating against entire cities. This 
happens to be a map of Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin, and in certain areas here that have been 
blocked out, the insurance companies refuse 
to insure anyone in that area. In other sec- 
tions that are blocked out, they will insure 
but only after an intensive personal investi- 
gation, and usually at higher rates. And so 
this is a case where a very safe driver who 
lives in one section of the city may not be 
able to get liability insurance, and another 
driver who is an un—careless driver, may be 
able to get it just because he lives in an- 
other part of town. So there’s been a tre- 
mendous amount of discriminatory practices 
by the insurance companies of this country 
in the automobile liability field. 

Dick McCurTcHEN. The charge of discrimi- 
nation against whole segments of the popu- 
lation is echoed by U.S. Senator Daniel 
Brewster of Baltimore, on a tour of the Negro 
slum area of Baltimore, a city in which 41 
per cent of the population is black. 

Senator DANIEL BREWSTER. We're now in the 
heart of old Baltimore. Many of these homes 
here are a hundred years old and more. 
They're mostly inhabited by non-white 
groups; they’re crowded with many families 
in the same building. Much of this part of 
our town should be rebuilt and hopefully will 
be some day. But in the meantime, the living 
conditions in this part of Baltimore are far 
from the best, This creates a very serious so- 
cial problem. These people are unable to get 
insurance; when they have an accident their 
home is jeopardized by judgments that peo- 
ple obtain against them; and in many ways 
it tends to break down a stable economic so- 
ciety. These people feel that our economic 
structure does not protect them. And in my 
judgment clearly something can and should 
be done. These people have a perfectly ter- 
rible time getting insurance. And many of 
the areas, the areas themselves are blacked 
out by all major companies. In other words, 
automobile insurance just simply isn’t avail- 
able to them. In other areas there are abrupt 
cancellations where the people are forced to 
go to a limited number of companies that 
will write automobile insurance policies, but 
at extremely high cost and then for only a 
limited period of time. This causes many 
problems. The people least able to pay are 
forced to pay the highest rates for automobile 
insurance, if they are able to get it at all. 

Dick McCurcHEN. Senator Brewster later 
discussed the problem with residents of the 
area. 

Senator DANIEL BREWSTER. Mr. Harell, I un- 
derstand you've had some problems with 
automobile insurance. Tell me about it. 

Mr. HARELL, Negro area dweller. I think my 
biggest problem is that my insurance will 
cost more than my automobile will, and 
surely I paid $450 for my automobile, while 
driving a hundred and fifty, two hundred 
dollar car. My most biggest problem, I think, 
he’s charging me by the neighborhood I live 
in and the crime that’s going on instead of 
charging me as . because I have no traf- 
fic violations or no moving or, you know, just 
nothing to do with cars in a wreck or any- 
thing. So I don’t understand that. 

Dick McCurcHEN. Insurance companies do 
not admit the existence of black-out areas; 
nor do they deny it. 
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BRADFORD SMITH, chairman, INA. Frankly, 
I don’t think that you properly could call it 
discrimination. There's no discrimination in 
the sense that you pick out any one individ- 
ual and against him. It's simply 
a case of whether or not the insurance com- 
pany can afford to provide the insurance 
protection that is required by the individual. 
Frankly, imsurance companies don’t walk 
away from a profit. And after all, the profit 
motive is the thing that makes our business 
go around. And why the people feel that 
insurance companies deliberately wish to do 
harm to an individual, it just isn’t so. We're 
eager to provide insurance protection, but we 
also have to recognize the ordinary business 
facts and be able to obtain a reasonable 
chance of profit in the underwriting of the 
business. 

THOMAS MORRILL, State Farm. Now every- 
body should be able to obtain automobile 
liability insurance in order to protect them- 
selves against the claims that they may re- 
ceive from others because of the use of their 
automobiles. But if you will look at the 
other side of the coin, which is damage to 
the automobile itself, I think you can see 
that insurance companies are reluctant to 
write vandalism insurance or theft insurance 
in high vandalism and crime areas. This is 
simply a matter of economics. And if they 
were to write insurance freely in those areas 
the cost would have to be passed on to the 
general population. 

Dick McCurcHen. The tort liability sys- 
tem under which auto insurance operates 
in the United States is firmly rooted in the 
centuries-old common law. An injured per- 
son judged to be at fault receives nothing, 
even though his injuries may incapacitate 
him for the rest of his life, and law suits for 
damages clog the nation’s courts. A radical 
change has been called for. A change to a 
system of basic protection, whereby an acci- 
dent victim would automatically be com- 
pensated by his own instead of the other 
man's insurance company, regardless of fault. 
It would work in much the same way as fire 
insurance, and the most recent basic protec- 
tion plan has been put forward by two law 
professors—Robert Keeton of Harvard, and 
Jeffrey O'Connell of the University of Ili- 
nois. 

The plan calls for a driver's own insurance 
company to pay out-of-pocket losses up to 
ten thousand dollars for each person in- 
volved in an accident, A small additional 
premium would purchase non-fault colli- 
sion insurance, and it would largely do away 
with the traditional common law award for 
pain and suffering, that intangible factor 
which now accounts for 60 cents in every 
dollar paid out on auto accident claims. The 
plan would also eliminate most jury trials 
and unclog the courts, according to Profes- 
sor O’Connell. 

Professor JEFFREY O’CONNELL, University 
of Illinois. I think the insurance industry 
is beginning to see the handwriting on the 
wall; they’re beginning to see that the 
present system is not making them as much 
money as they should be making; they're 
beginning to see that the present system is 
causing tremendous antagonism toward 
them on the part of the public, on the part 
of legislators, on the part of regulators; the 
industry is seeing that their commitment 
to this system is leading them to disaster. 
We want to make automobile insurance 
really like accident and health insurance, 
or like fire insurance, whereby after an ac- 
cident your own insurance company which 
does have a loyalty to you pays you for your 
out-of-pocket loss, which, as I've said, is 
readily-easily-determinable, and pays you 
without reference to who was at fault in the 
accident. 

Dick McCutcHen. Bradford Smith is one 
of the few insurance leaders who favor the 
Keeton-O’Connell plan in principle. 
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BRADFORD SmirH, INA, chairman. Well, I 
think that the present tort system has been 
pretty clearly outmoded by the current sit- 
uation on the highways and the accidents 
that are occurring on the road. You know 
last year we killed about 53,000 people on 
the highways in the United States, and this 
is a situation that just cannot be allowed to 
continue. But, moreover, there’s the great 
difficulty of the reparations for those that 
are injured or killed on the highway. And 
this basic protection plan that’s being dis- 
cussed today is probably one of the best 
answers that we can devise to the current 
problem. 

JAMES KEMPER, Jr., president, Kemper In- 
surance Group, Chicago. We had a special 
study group that spent six months studying 
a plan and considering the points that had 
been raised in the workshop sessions. And at 
the conclusion, we decided from our studies 
that there were at least twelve very funda- 
mental and basic defects in the Keeton- 
O'Connell Plan. Since then we have taken 
a public position opposed to the Keeton- 
O'Connell plan based on our studies. For one 
thing, it is probably unconstitutional. And 
you would have a very difficult legislative and 
judicial problems if the plan were enacted 
even in one state. More importantly, it’s 
claimed for the plan that it would reduce 
the cost of automobile insurance. One claim 
that’s commonly been made is that it would 
reduce the cost about twenty-five per cent. 
The studies by our actuaries, and inciden- 
tally by state insurance department actu- 
aries, indicate that this is not so, that there 
is considerable doubt whether there would 
be any decrease in insurance rates or insur- 
ance costs as a result of the Keeton-O’Con- 
nell Plan, and as—a matter of fact, they 
might well be increased. 

Professor JEFFREY O'CONNELL. Now of 
course actuaries may argue about the precise 
nature of . . . extent of the savings. But the 
conservative actuarial study that we've done 
confirm that there will be savings. And when 
you eliminate duplicating payments from 
other sources: when you make the insured 
event much simpler and more easily deter- 
minable, costs are going to be cut. 

Dick McCurTcHEN. Accident trial lawyers 
such as Jacob Fuchsberg of New York who 
achieved a record million dollar award in an 
auto liability-case, are the arch opponents of 
the Keeton-O’Connell plan. They see it not 
only as a threat to a highly lucrative form 
of income, but also as a threat to the hal- 
lowed principles of jury trial and individual 
rights under the common law. 

JACOB FuCHSBERG, New York plaintiff trial 
lawyer. The trouble with the Keeton-O’Con- 
nell plan is that once it is shorn of its pub- 
lic relations phrases you find that it talks 
in terms of giving benefits to everybody, but 
what it really does is take away benefits that 
most members of the public presently receive. 
For instance, under Keeton-O’Connell, a 
man, a woman, a child would receive nothing 
for pain and suffering in most cases. They 
would receive nothing for a crippling injury. 
They would receive nothing for scarring. Now 
that’s not justice. Justice requires that each 
person receive according to the merits of his 
claim and according to the extent of his 
injuries a full and fair recompense. That's 
what justice means. The other thing is merely 
a welfare hand-out. And if we want to go to 
a welfare hand-out state, then we go to 
Keeton-O' Connell. 

Professor JEFFREY O’CONNELL. The basic 
problem with automobile insurance is that 
the insured event is too complicated. It’s too 
difficult deciding whether money should be 
paid to a traffic victim. Keep in mind that 
the lawyers are themselves precluded from 
arguing that the present system pays people 
promptly or expeditiously or in a widespread 
and fair manner. The lawyers today charge 
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a third of what is paid to traffic victims as 
their fee. Now that is a savage cut. 

Jacosp FUCHSBERG. The figures actually are 
that less than ten per cent of the premium 
dollar goes to the payment of lawyers, be- 
cause most cases are settled without lawyers, 
and the most that most lawyers get in the 
cases that are litigated are one third—and 
of course lawyers do not get paid a dime 
under the contingent fee system in cases 
that are lost. 

THOMAS MORRILL, State Farm. There’s cer- 
tainly no reason why we should be against 
the elimination of contingent fees. But this 
is the law in America. And as long as it is 
the law our premiums will have to have a 
padding in them to take care of the lawyers’ 
fees that are paid out. We didn’t make the 
law; we cannot change the law. As long as 
it’s the way it is, our ten million policy 
holders are going to need to be protected 
against the contingent fees that may be run 
up against them as a result of an automobile 
accident, 

Professor JEFFREY O'CONNELL. The prob- 
lem of court congestion—perhaps two thirds 
of the civil jury docket in most of our major 
metropolitan areas are taken up with auto- 
mobile accident cases, and it takes three 
or four or five, or in Chicago even six years 
to get a personal injury jury trial. And this 
whole system has led to a lot of corruption. 
A lot of people are prompted to recreate a 
traffic accident to arrange so that they were 
not at fault and the other side was at fault, 
regardless of what happened, because they 
know unless they do that they won't get 
paid. And this creates cruel temptation to 
mislead, to misrepresent, and indeed to in- 
dulge in outright perjury. 

PHILIP Corsoy, Chicago plaintiff trial law- 
yer. Courts are made for society. The accusa- 
tion that accident cases clog the courts is 
made by people who are not part of the 
system. The divorce calendar of our court 
system is clogged by divorces; the criminal 
calendar of our system is clogged by crimes; 
the tort side of our calendar is clogged by 
automobile accident cases. 

Professor JEFFREY O’CoNNELL. Lawyers I 
think also are convinced emotionally that 
this system makes sense. I think that they 
delude themselves. They think it’s fair to 
make people pay on the basis of fault. They 
overlook the fact that the person who's at 
fault doesn’t pay at all; his insurance com- 
pany does. They think it’s fair for everybody 
to have a right to have these things settled 
by litigation and by jury trial. They over- 
look the fact, I think, or certainly seem to 
Overlook it, that you have to wait three or 
four or five years in most metropolitan areas 
to get that hearing—undercutting the value 
of the right. I think the lawyers frankly have 
blinded themselves to the evils of this sys- 
tem as it affects the public. Because, to put 
it very bluntly, they are doing pretty well 
under it. 

Dick McCuTcHEN. The Keeton-O’Connell 
Plan is at the center of controversy—in the 
United States. But in the Canadian province 
of Saskatchewan, a basic protection plan run 
by a government agency has been working 
economically for the past 22 years. In Sas- 
katchewan, every motorist must purchase 
auto liability insurance with his license 
plates. And the rates are standard regard- 
less of whether a driver lives in the country 
or the city. The average motorist past $65 a 
year for coverage up to $35,000 including 
collision insurance. 

Regina, the capital of Saskatchewan, is a 
bustling little city about 100 miles from the 
U.S. border where North Dakota meets Mon- 
tana. There are 500,000 cars in the province, 
and some of them end up in salvage yards 
like this one at the state Claims Service 
Center in Regina. The government insurance 
agency operates a profitable sideline, by 
stripping total wrecks of serviceable parts 
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and selling them to a tune of one million 
dollars a year. The Claims Service Center is 
busiest early on Monday mornings, when 
tow trucks start hauling in the weekend cas- 
ualties. They make a grizzly procession as 
they line up in the light of dawn. 

Prompt settlement on collision as well as 
liability claims is the policy of the agency, 
and the damaged cars come in promptly. 
Claims Service Centers are strategically 
placed throughout the entire province in 
such cities as Moose Jaw, Swift Current, 
Prince Albert and Saskatoon. Saskatchewan 
authorities say that the Service Claims Cen- 
ter has virtually eliminated fraud and bill- 
padding in repairing automobiles. To be 
compensated, the owner of a damaged car 
must take it to the center before his claim 
can be met, and if the car is not too badly 
damaged, the motorist drives it into the cen- 
ter himself. 

Mr. and Mrs. F. Coyle of Regina were in- 
volved in an accident only thirty minutes 
before this film was made. 

(Scenes at Government Service Claims 
Center, Regina). 

On arrival at the Claims Service Center, 
the car was immediately examined by an 
estimator, a master mechanic who makes a 
preliminary assessment of the damage. Rela- 
tively minor in this case. 

The Coyles now head for the Center's of- 
fice section, where an adjustor will process 
their claim. 

The estimator now begins a detailed exami- 
nation of the car before making out his re- 
port on the total damage. 

ESTIMATOR, We give him an estimate. This 
would require a repair panel on the front 
door, door molding, door glass, locker mold- 
ing and left front fender molding. Repairs 
. .. there would be repairs to the left front 
fender, repairs to the .. . panel and painting 
would be required for the left front fender 
and the left front door. This gentleman 
could take his car to the garage of his own 
choice. 

Apsustor. Now you were in the intersec- 
tion when you saw this car on your left. 

Dick McCurcueEn. For Mr. and Mrs. Coyle, 
the interview with the adjustor who will 
make a decision in their case, will not last 
more than ten minutes. 

Apsustor. Did you apply your brakes to 
stop or did you try to clear the intersection? 

Dick McCurcHen. The adjustor first es- 
tablishes the details of the accident and he 
must determine which party was at fault, 
since in collision insurance, the driver who 
caused the accident must pay a $200 de- 
ductible. This was not the case in the acci- 
dent involving the Coyles. 

Mrs, Coye. Well he was, at the beginning 
about. I would say about the lane. Like 
at the house coming this way. I just got 
in here and he seemed to be coming, when 
I saw him, he would be about at the back 
of the corner house. 

Apsustor. This is lengthwise? ...a hun- 
dred and seventy-five feet? The other man 
has reported and his registration and opera- 
tors are in order, and he’s been charged by 
the city police for failing to yield the right 
of way. So you can just proceed, then, to 
have your car fixed, and submit the bill to 
us and this'll be paid as property damage 
claim on the other man's license plate 

Mr. Corie. There's no deductible on our 
plates. 

ADJUSTOR. No deductible will apply on your 
car in this case. . . Everything looks to be 
in order. 

Dick McCutcHen. The case is now virtu- 
ally settled. The Coyles may now take their 
damaged car to the garage of their choice in 
Regina where repairs will be made at rates 
considered reasonable by the Government 
Insurance Agency. The garage bill is normally 
paid in not more than three weeks. The 
whole matter settled in contrast to a fre- 
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quent lag of months or even years in the 
United States. 

The Government Insurance Agency is 
housed in a former private insurance build- 
ing in Regina, and here claims for personal 
injuries are processed and settled. 

John Green, a blind Saskatchewan lawyer, 
is the much respected father of the Saskatch- 
ewan Plan. 

JOHN GREEN, lawyer, Saskatchewan. When 
the inter-departmental committee was 
formed by the government of Saskatchewan 
in 1945, I was asked to become a member of 
that committee. I was subsequently charged 
with the responsibility of drafting the legis- 
lation. As a result of my work with the com- 
mittee I became firmly convinced that the 
existing laws relating to the adjustment of 
the interests of the people involved in auto- 
mobile accidents was inadequate, and there 
had to be a new approach. 

Janus DUTTON, general manager, Govern- 
ment Insurance Plan, Regina, Saskatchewan. 
We return about 85 cents on every dollar 
premium paid in pure claims. That is in 
claims benefits itself. The remaining part 
which is the cost of administering the busi- 
ness also includes adjusting cost. Now we 
also have another feature in that the interest 
on money invested—that is the monies that 
we take in for premiums of course is invested 
until such time as it is needed to pay claims. 
Now the interest earned on this money is 
plowed back into the fund to enable us to 
keep the rates low. 

Dick McCurcHen, In Saskatchewan's Par- 
liament, opposition socialist charges that the 
liberal government plans to sell out the plan 
to private enterprise are answered by Pre- 
mier Ross Thatcher. 

Ross THATCHER, Premier of Saskatchewan. 
We have had propositions from the private 
sector asking to be able to compete. They 
have promised us that they will accept in- 
surance from anyone in the province at rates 
no higher than the government plan. They 
have also told us that in the rural areas they 
can cut prices by ten per cent. Now we be- 
lieve there must be compulsory insurance; 
we believe everyone must carry it. But if we 
find that the private sector can compete, we 
likely will permit them to do so, though no 
decision has yet been made. 

You say that the socialists have charged us 
with selling out the people of Saskatche- 
wan. I would say that’s pretentious poppy- 
cock, Our government is just as interested as 
any socialist in doing what is right for the 
people of Saskatchewan. And we're going to 
see what system will give the best insurance 
to our automobile owners; that’s all we're 
trying to do. 

Dick McCuTcHEN. Socialist opposition 
leader Allen Blakeney, Opposes any role for 
private insurance companies in the plan. 

ALLEN BLAKENEY. Socialist opposition lead- 
er, Saskatchewan. Well, I think it would be 
very unfortunate if any portion of the plan 
were turned over to private industry. Cer- 
tainly I'm not suggesting that the plan is 
so efficiently run by the government that pri- 
vate industry couldn’t run it possibly as well. 
This is not the point. The point is that in 
order for the plan to be effective, it must be 
a unit. It can’t be split up in pieces and 
achieve the same result. 

Dick McCutcHen. The government plan 
is now the center of controversy. Premier 
Thatcher, and opposition leader Allen Blake- 
ney agree, however on one thing. 

Premier Ross THATCHER. I think that the 
Saskatchewan plan, which, in essence, is 
compulsory insurance, could be applied any- 
where. And I repeat I think it would give 
people in New York State or anywhere else 
cheaper insurance. It could be done through 
a government plan or it could be done 
through a consortium of private companies. 
As long as the insurance is sold with the 
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license, as long as there is no selling expense, 
you’re going to have cheaper insurance. 

ALLEN BLAKENEY. The savings in adjust- 
ing costs would be available in New York; 
the savings in much less litigation would be 
available there; the savings in administra- 
tion costs by reason of the large volume of 
business in one locality would be there; in 
fact all the base reasons why this plan is 
successful in saving the motorist’s dollar 
would be equally as applicable in Boston and 
New York as they are in Saskatchewan. 

Dick McCutcHEN. A system of basic pro- 
tection that, according to Premier Ross 
Thatcher could work well in the United 
States. 

Your Dollar's Worth obtained average auto 
insurance rates from all over the country. 
We took a typical family—man, wife and 18 
year old son with driver training. Their car, 
a 1966 Pontiac Bonneville. Their policy—25— 
50 and 5. Twenty-five thousand dollars for 
one person injured in any one accident, fifty 
thousand dollars for all persons injured, 
five thousand dollars for property damage. 
The rates charged reflect an average of the 
old line agency companies, such as Hartford 
and Royal Globe, who sell through independ- 
ent agents, and we found remarkable differ- 
ences charged for the same insurance. 

In Atlanta, it was $122; in Dallas $152; in 
Los Angeles, a jump to $222; in Chicago $274; 
in New York City $302; in Boston, a huge 
$406. With rates in Massachusetts the highest 
in the nation. 

Then we took the same family with the 
same 18 year old son and the same car in 
Atlanta, Georgia, where rates are among the 
lowest in the nation, This time, we obtained 
slightly higher property damage coverage— 
25-50 and 10. Twenty-five thousand dollars 
for one person injured in any accident, fifty 
thousand dollars for all persons injured; ten 
thousand dollars for property damage. We 
contrasted rates charged by a mail order 
company with those charged by old line 
agency companies and direct writing com- 
panies—companies which sell auto insurance 
directly through their own employees, and 
there was a fairly wide variation. The cheap- 
est, Geico, mail-order, $110; Cotton States, a 
local insurance company, $117; State Farm, 
direct writing company, $128; All-State, di- 
rect writing, $131; Fireman's Fund, an agency 
company, $145; Aetna Life and Casualty, 
agency company, 8159.50. 

. . . What they seem. The fact that price 
is not the only consideration in buying auto 
insurance is explained by Robert Klein, of the 
Consumer's Union. 

ROBERT KLEIN. Consumers Union. 

A high priced auto insurance policy with 
the same coverage as one that costs less 
doesn’t necessarily give you better quality. 
The quality of automobile insurance depends 
on whether the company has a propensity to 
cancel you out, on how promptly and fully 
it pays its claims that you make against it, 
and thirdly how careful it is about settling 
claims against you as the wrongdoer. 

How you shop for automobile insurance— 
indeed, whether to shop for it all—depends 
on who you are. A high risk driver, one whose 
insurance premiums have been increased be- 
cause he's had an accident, or who has had 
repeated traffic violations, better not shop 
around; he better hang on to what he’s got. 
However, a large part of the motoring popu- 
lation represents the cream of the market to 
automobile insurance sellers—they should 
shop around because there can be consider- 
able variations in price, and if you know how 
to compare prices you can save a great deal of 
money over the years. 

Comparing the price of automobile insur- 
ance policies isn’t the easiest thing in the 
world to do. First you have to know what 
you want to buy and you have to make sure 
that the policies being compared offer ap- 
proximately the same coverages. Once you've 
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ascertained that, it isn’t difficult to get quotes 
from companies. You can save yourself time 
by getting quotes from only one company 
and then what are called the Bureau Com- 
pany groups. They all charge the same prices. 
Then price insurance from some of the large 
mail order companies such as Geico and from 
some of the large direct selling companies 
such as Liberty Mutual and State Farm. You 
may find that you can save a good deal of 
money. 

Choosing the insurance company is a very 
difficult and probably impossible job. Should 
you buy from one of the old line companies 
such as the Aetna, the Hartford or one of the 
several hundred others, or from one of the 
bigger independent companies? There’s no 
way of knowing. Their quality may be better 
or worse regardless of type. One thing though 
that some motorists ought to take into con- 
sideration is whether to buy from an agent. 
When you're getting on in years or if you may 
have trouble renewing your policy, a good 
agent can be of some considerable help to 
you, especially if you also have placed other 
types of insurance with him—life insurance, 
home owner's insurance, health insurance, all 
your business insurance. If you have and 
you're a good customer, that agent may go all 
out for you and with his bargaining power 
get you coverage you might not otherwise be 
able to get. 

Dick McCuTcHEN. We have seen that there 
are still a few things the dissatisfied auto 
insurance customer may do to get a better 
deal, but industry leaders and critics alike 
now seem agreed that a radical change is 
needed in the system itself. The question is, 
what change, and on this there is no general 
agreement. 

We have seen how a compulsory system of 
basic protection works well in Saskatchewan, 
Canada, and it may well be that the concept 
of basic protection could serve as a guide 
for planning in this country. 

A move for federal regulation is gaining 
ground in Congress. The problem has now 
reached a point where industry leaders 
themselves agree that the present system is 
failing to provide what Americans need most, 
auto insurance that will compensate acci- 
dent victims quickly, fairly and at reasonable 
cost. 

I’m Dick McCutchen. Good evening. 

This program was produced for National 
Educational Television in April 1968. 

ANNOUNCER. This is N.E.T., the National 
Educational Television Network. 


EDWARD BENNETT WILLIAMS EN- 
DORSES GUN CONTROL LEGISLA- 
TION 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, yesterday, 
at Georgetown University Law School, 
Edward Bennett Williams, who is widely 
recognized as one of the ablest trial law- 
yers in our country, delivered a speech 
that sets forth, better than any other 
statement that I have come across, a 
philosophy of law appropriate to our 
times. 

He pointed out that he was speaking 
on the eve of Law Day, the theme of 
which is “Only a Lawful Society Can 
Build a Better Society.” This might very 
well have been the subject of his own 
speech. 

Dealing with the question of our spiral- 
ing crime rate, Mr. Williams said: 

Seventy-five percent of all the crimes of 
violence committed in this country last year 
were committed by youths not yet born when 
I walked across this stage as a law graduate 
in 1945. And 75% of those crimes of violence 
are being committed in the inner cities of 
the nation. 
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It is “superficial hokum,” Mr. Williams 
said, to blame the rising crime rate on 
recent Supreme Court decisions. He said 
that no youthful delinquent who holds 
up a store or mugs a citizen on the street 
or steals a car does so because of “Miran- 
da, or Escobedo, or Mallory, or Gideon, 
or Mapp.” And he pointed out that “we 
are still convicting in 1968 the same per- 
centage of those we arrest as we did a 
decade ago”; and that “we are still get- 
ting substantially the same percentage of 
confessions as we did before Miranda 
and Escobedo.” 

Mr. Williams had some specific rec- 
ommendations for the fight against 
crime. He said the fight against poverty 
and discrimination and for better schools 
and medical care was an essential part 
of the war against crime. He called for a 
dramatic increase in the size and quality 
of our metropolitan law enforcement 
agencies. And he urged that measures be 
taken to speed up the archaic American 
criminal process. 

Mr. Williams final recommendation 
for the fight against crime was that 
Congress move to enact the long-pending 
gun legislation. Let me quote his ex- 
ceptionally eloquent statement on this 
point: 

We must at long last get Congress to stop 
cowering before the gun lobbies. As long 
as there is no effective gun contro] legisla- 
tion in this country, violence will be so much 
the harder to contain. 

We must have legislation requiring regis- 
tration of all handguns, rifles, and shotguns. 
We must require every person who would 
possess a handgun, a rifle, or a shotgun to 
obtain a permit, and we must legislate strin- 
gently to inhibit the possession of firearms 
by minors, by drunkards, by addicts, by men- 
tal incompetents, and by persons with felony 
records. 

When the Congress gets the courage to 
stand up to the National Rifle Association, 
it will have taken its first significant step 
prera the suppression of violence in the 
cities. 


Mr. President, I ask the unanimous 
consent that the complete text of Mr. 
Williams’ speech be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY, APRIL 30, 1968 


This morning marked for many of us the 
confiuence of an old dream with fresh reality. 
We cut into the earth to begin the creation 
of our magnificent new Law Center. 

We chose for the place a site between our 
courts of law and the area of our most 
pressing urban problems. 

We chose for the time the eve of a Law Day, 
the theme of which is “Only a lawful society 
can build a better society.” 

This is symbolically congruous for a law 
school that has been the nation’s pioneer in 
its concern for legal aid to the poor and for 
problems of urban turbulence. 

As we begin this new era in Georgetown 
Law School history, our times are like the 
times Dickens described at the beginning of 
his book, “the best of times and the worst 
of times.” It's the worst of times because 
never before has our society been so chal- 
lenged in preserving order while retaining its 
liberty. It’s the best of times because to our 
generation of Americans more than to any 
other has been given the opportunity of 
showing the world that liberty and order 
are compatible concepts. 
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From every quarter we hear and everywhere 
we read that crime in America is on the 
rise, that we are in the vortex of a violent 
era. Law and order have been on holiday and 
they’ve overstayed their leave. 

The President’s Crime Commission began 
a report which, with its supporting docu- 
ments, runs over 2,000 pages with these 
ominous words: 

“There is much crime in America, more 
than ever is reported, far more than ever is 
solved, far too much for the health of the 
nation.” 

But crime is a broad generic term that 
standing alone means very little. 

A gangland murder by a mafia don is a 
crime. So is the wily manipulation of a 
stock by a Wall Street broker. 

Doing in an unfaithful husband by an 
irate harassed housewife is a crime. So is 
disorderly public drunkenness by a Bowery 
bum 


A dark park mugging by a 15-year-old 
delinquent is a crime, So is the misapplica- 
tion of funds by a Chase Manhattan vice 
president. 

These crimes can no more be lumped to- 
gether for analysis than chicken pox and 
manic depressiveness or throat cancer and 
a fractured tibia. 

The alarm of the nation is bestirred by 
the kind of crime that takes the form of 
violence in the streets—yokings, robberies, 
assaults, burglaries, thefts, and lootings. 

My children think that I’m a rather 
decrepit old codger. I don’t think they're 
right. I can still run as fast as they, I can 
play all their sports. And I don't puff much 
harder than they at the end. It’s only 23 
years since I received my Bachelor of Laws 
degree on this very stage. 

But the galvanizing fact is that 75% 
of all the crimes of violence committed in 
this country last year were committed by 
youths not yet born when I walked across 
this stage as a law graduate in 1945. And 
75% of those crimes of violence are being 
committed in the inner cities of the nation. 

In short, violence and disorder in America 
are ineluctably related to two very specific 
sociological concepts, the increasing urban- 
ization of our population and the increasing 
number, restlessness, and restiveness of our 
youth. 

Why is there so much street crime? Why is 
there so much disorder? It’s currently popular 
canard to blame it all on the Supreme Court. 

“The Court has gone too far. It has over- 
emphasized liberty and created disorder,” 
ery the critics. 

This is superficial hokum—demonstrable 
humbug. It is initiated by the forces of re- 
action, poll parrotted by the uninformed, and 
can be exploded by a cursory resort to the 
facts. 

It is true that in the past decade and a 
half, the Court has moved the cause of free- 
dom forward. In a series of great, broad 
gauged, humanitarian decisions, it has held 
that American citizens who pay the same 
taxes, give obedience to the same laws, pledge 
allegiance to the same flags, fight in the same 
wars, and die in the same battles might also 
go to the same schools, vote in the same elec- 
tions, live in the same neighborhoods, sit on 
the same juries, and swim at the same 
beaches. 

It has held that those rights carved out by 
the people for themselves when they formed 
this government—those rights spelled out 
in the first ten Amendments to the Con- 
stitution—belong not only to the affluent but 
also to the indigent, not only to the 
sophisticated but also to the guileless. It has 
secured all the citizens against lawless law 
enforcement. 

To say that these decisions caused crime 
is demonstrably vacuous, Together we can go 
to the precinct stations of America tonight— 
downtown in Washington, in New York, in 
Chicago, in Los Angeles. We can stay for a 
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month or two or three. And we won't find 
one young delinquent who has held up a 
liquor store or a filling station, or who has 
mugged or yoked a citizen on the street, or 
who has stolen a car, who did it because of 
Miranda, or Escobedo, or Mallory, or Gideon, 
or Mapp. 

What is more, we won’t find one who has 
ever heard of any of these decisions. We 
won't find one who gave a fleeting thought 
to his Constitutional rights or to criminal 
procedures before he went into the street 
for his mischief. They all work on one prem- 
ice—they won’t get caught. 

Furthermore, the record remains the same. 

We are still convicting in 1968 the same 
percentage of those we arrest as we did a 
decade ago. 

We are still convicting in 1968 the same 
percentage of those we indict as we did a 
decade ago—about 90%. 

We are still getting substantially the same 
percentage of confessions as we did before 
Miranda and Escobedo. 

A former United States Attorney for the 
District of Columbia summed it up neatly 
when he said that advocating the overturn- 
ing of these decisions to stem the rising crime 
rate is like prescribing an aspirin for a tumor 
of the brain. 

Our system of criminal justice can deal 
with individual instances of crime after an 
accusation has been made, but is wholly 
irrelevant to the conditions in which crime 
is breeding at an ever accelerating pace. I'm 
talking of poverty, ignorance and illiteracy, 
discrimination, the breakdown of the family 
unit, the breakdown of our moral structure 
and religious tradition, and the collapse of 
self-discipline with the consequent collapse 
of child discipline. 

These are the conditions of America’s ghet- 
tos where a generation has grown up unstim- 
ulated, uneducated, unmotivated, untaught, 
and unwanted, 

Warring against poverty is warring against 
crime. 

Money spent for schools, for medical, fam- 
ily counselling, and psychiatric services is 
money spent against crime. 

Fighting against discrimination is fighting 
against crime. There is an Old Testament 
prophesy of the “sins of our fathers being 
visited upon the third and fourth” genera- 
tions. We are inheriting the legacy of hate 
and shame resulting from generations of po- 
litical disenfranchisement, educational de- 
nial, and economic exploitation of our black 
population. The heritage is the lava of bitter- 
ness and frustration that is erupting in our 
cities and pouring down our streets. Equal 
justice under law is not enough. We shall 
have no rest until we recognize that equal 
respect, equal opportunity, and equal accept- 
ance are the patrimony of every American. 

Every effort to improve our inner cities is 
money against crime. We must right the 
wrongs, cure the illnesses, and stem the 
moral decline that tempt men to harm their 
neighbors. It is a task for church and state. 

We must be prepared to deploy billions of 
dollars annually to our inner cities as quickly 
as we disengage in Vietnam and we must be 
reconciled to the fact that we have a decade 
of work ahead to turn the tide. 

But there are some specific steps that we 
can take now to contervail the show of vio- 
lence, even while we begin the long-range 
task of ferreting out its root causes. 

I propose three immediate actions. 

First, I submit to you the time has come 
to eliminate the archaic and unexplainable 
slowdown of the American criminal process. 

Nothing in our jurisprudence is more diffi- 
cult to explain or justify to the inquiring in- 
telligent layman than the fact that after a 
defendant has been convicted of a felony by 
a jury of his peers there is often a delay of 
two years while he pursues his appeal before 
he faces the day of reckoning. This outra- 
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geous slowdown more than any other single 
factor puts our system into disrepute. 

If punishment is a valid objective of the 
criminal process, it is effective only if it is 
swift. 

The time has come for us to examine care- 
fully into the English system—to look long 
and hard at the British Court of Criminal 
Appeal—and borrow from the English what is 
fitting and proper for our own use, We know 
that a defendant convicted this afternoon in 
Old Bailey will be in the Court of Criminal 
Appeal in four weeks and his case will be de- 
cided and the opinion rendered the same 
day. 
Surely we can learn from this and speed 
up our lagging appeals procedures. 

Second, we must give doleful recognition 
to facets of the problem about which the 
courts can do nothing, because, although 
they relate to crime in the streets, they con- 
cern cases which never get to court. 

Eighty-seven per cent of the crimes in 
America last year involved thefts of property. 

There were, for example, 1,370,000 bur- 
glaries of either homes or business establish- 
ments. Only 25% of these were solved by 
the police. 

There were over a half million car thefts. 
Only 20% of these were solved by the police. 

There are 40,000 separate law enforce- 
ment agencies in the United States. But 
fifty of these, the big metropolitan police 
forces, employ a third of all police personnel. 

The time has come to increase these in 
size dramatically. The time has come to up- 
grade them in quality markedly. Police sala- 
ries must be raised and the urban depart- 
ments expanded. A massive program of fed- 
eral subsidies in the form of matching grants 
must be initiated immediately to excite the 
cities to act in this direction. 

Third, we must at long last get Congress 
to stop cowering before the gun lobbies. As 
long as there is no effective gun control 
legislation in this country, violence will be 
so much the harder to contain. 

We must have legislation requiring regis- 
tration of all handguns, rifles, and shotguns. 
We must require every person who would 
possess a handgun, a rifle, or a shotgun to 
obtain a permit, and we must legislate 
stringently to inhibit the possession of fire- 
arms by minors, by drunkards, by addicts, 
by mental incompetents, and by persons with 
felony records. 

When the Congress gets the courage to 
stand up to the National Rifle Association, 
it will have taken its first significant step 
toward the suppression of violence in the 
cities. 

Dr. Albert Schweitzer just before he died 
articulated the real challenge of our genera- 
tion. In his primitive jungle hospital in 
Africa, he declared we were living in the most 
dangerous period in history—not just mod- 
ern history—but all human history. Why? 
Because heretofore the forces of nature have 
exercised a control over man, but now man 
has learned to control the elemental forces 
of nature before he has learned to control 
himself. 

In a free society, control and order must 
be obtained with the tools of freedom, Our 
freedom is the end product of a myriad of 
episodes—a gradual growth of habits and 
attitudes. Tho’ it was born on a revolutionary 
battlefield, it has had its growth and evolu- 
tion in our courtrooms. No one event has 
marked its victory. . . no one event its de- 
cline. Its vigor or its weakness is often mark- 
ed by a pattern of events so small as to be 
nearly invisible in the total mosaic of de- 
mocracy. But this is certain—on the eve of 
Law Day, 1968—the state of liberty in Amer- 
ica is robust and vigorous, and we must keep 
it that way. 

We must meet the problems of disorder, 
the crises of our cities, not by surrender- 
ing any of our civil rights or our civil liber- 
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ties. It would be a cruel paradox if to re- 
store order we abridged freedom, for then 
like the heroes of Shakespeare's tragedies we 
should have been our own undoing. Rather 
we must meet the problems of urban tur- 
bulence by righting the wrongs, curing the 
ills, and eliminating the causes that move 
men to violence. We shall not reach our goal 
today or tomorrow. We may not reach it in 
our own lifetime. But the quest to restore 
order while preserving liberty intact is the 
greatest adventure for the lawyer in this 
century. 

It's the great domestic adventure for the 
democratic society in our generation—an ad- 
venture in which the new Georgetown Law 
Center, its great Dean, its fine faculty, and 
its dynamic student body will again manifest 
their primacy. 


C. RICHARD ECKEL 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, it is 
with sadness that I comment upon the 
death of a young newspaperman from 
my State of Connecticut. 

C. Richard Eckel, assistant city editor 
of the Hartford Times, died Sunday at 
his home in Norfolk. He was 32. 

The newspaper profession has suffered 
a great loss. Mr. Eckel was a responsible, 
intelligent, and enterprising newsman. 

I knew Dick Eckel. All of us respected 
him for his news reporting and judg- 
ment. More than that, he gained the 
affection of all who knew him. 

He was a good man to have around 
and to be around. He will be deeply 
missed. As his Hartford Times said in 
an editorial: 

For all his boyish, light-heartedness and 
charm, Dick Eckel was the kind of mature, 
balanced, independent man that most men 
wish to be. 


I join with the Times in expressing 
my personal feeling of loss and my heart- 
felt sympathy to Dick’s family. 

An editorial published in the Hart- 
ford Times of April 29, 1968, says very 
well what his family and friends felt 
about him. I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
REcCoRD, as follows: 


C. RICHARD ECKEL 


For all his boyish light-heartedness and 
charm, Dick Eckel was the kind of mature, 
balanced, independent man that most men 
wish to be. 

One of the key men in The Times’ news- 
handling operation, he performed well under 
pressure, and he had a welcome ability to 
lighten the dark moment with a quick aside 
that restored perspective and humor. 

At parties and picnics, which he deeply 
enjoyed, laughter bubbled around him. His 
home in Norfolk was a gathering place for 
friends who knew they could be relaxed and 
comfortable there, singing folk songs to 
Dick’s accompaniment, making serious or 
merry conversation as the mood changed. 

As a father, he was a source of security, 
of fairness, of love and enlightenment. His 
parish and his community were enriched by 
his willingness to do the hard, sweaty jobs 
as well as to lead committees and make 
plans. 

He had that combination of concern and 
ability that makes good newspapermen. On 
this newspaper he rose rapidly from neo- 
phyte to prize-winning investigative re- 
porter, and then to responsibility as an 
editor and administrator. 
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This leaves much unsaid. One cannot ex- 
press in ink and paper the shock and grief 
we all feel at the sudden, unexpected death 
of a young man we all loved. We can only 
trust that in his death, as in his life, there 
was a purpose, though it is hidden from us. 


LAW DAY 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, today, 
May 1, is recognized as Law Day. Cer- 
tainly never before have the principles 
which are inherent in what we observe 
today been more timely. Today it be- 
hooves every American to examine once 
again our concept of law and the basic 
place which that concept occupies in the 
future of our society. 

Nowhere have I seen the meaning of 
this day better expressed than by Vin- 
cent Cullinan, 1967 president of the Bar 
Association of San Francisco, in a mes- 
sage entitled “Brief Case,” published in 
that association’s magazine a year ago. 

Because of the very special significance 
of that message 1 year later, I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the message 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PRESIDENT'S MESSAGE: Law Day—To MAINTAIN 
THE RAMPARTS 


(By Vincent Cullinan) 


Law Day is the day which this great nation 
has set aside for all its citizens, wherever 
they may be, to pause and consider, with re- 
spect and gratitude, the Rule of Law. 

This nation was founded upon the prin- 
ciple that ours is a government of laws, not 
of men. It is this Rule of Law, adopted, in- 
terpreted and enforced by elected representa- 
tives of the people, which has made our coun- 
try great. The strength of our democracy is 
our adherence to the basic premise that there 
can be no individual freedom unless there is 
restraint on that freedom, i.e. a respect for 
and obedience to constituted authority, 
coupled with a willingness to live amicably 
and tolerantly with those holding different 
ideas of government and life. 

The lesson of history is that those who will 
not abide by rules will have rulers. Tolera- 
tion of disobedience to laws, as administered 
and interpreted by duly constituted author- 
ity, is the harbinger of a society’s decay 
because indifference to flaunting of law be- 
gets anarchy. 

In our nation today, two things are oc- 
curring with disquieting frequency: One is 
the deliberate, willful violent breach of law 
by organized mobs; the other is the extent 
of the apathy of the citizenry, the press, the 
bench, and the bar to this disturbing reality. 

We have seen a succession of planned mili- 
tant disorders: sit-ins or other mass trespass 
on private and public premises; picketing of 
the courts, of agencies of government, and of 
high-ranking officers—all of them attempts 
to coerce judicial or official action. Such ef- 
forts are hostile to the principle of order. 
They are repulsive to the idea of democratic 
government. No person or group can, with 
any justification whatsoever, arrogate the 
power to decide by force which laws are 
“good” laws and which are “bad.” 

Frequently, the violations are committed 
under the euphemism of “civil disobedience.” 
Nothing can be further from the truth. Such 
violence is not civil, it is criminal; it is not 
mere disobedience, it is flagrant contempt for 
law. Unfortunately, many in the academic 
life encourage and even participate in these 
criminal disorders, discarding the philoso- 
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phy that only through due process of law 
can worthy causes be rightfully and fairly 
resolved. Following this leadership, ugly 
crowds of students at great universities have 
even threatened the bodily safety of high 
government officials—a deplorable perform- 
ance by intelligent people surely, but of 
added concern because it shows not only a 
lack of respect for duly constituted authority 
but their shocking fear of the free expression 
of a different point of view. These students 
and teachers are obviously not physically 
afraid of the one man, but they fear his right 
to be heard, his power to reason and persuade. 

The organizers of these breaches of the 
peace attempt to project a public image of 
martyrdom for a righteous cause. Actually, 
they are most reluctant martyrs. Having 
publicized the plan to violate the law, they 
then plead not guilty, demand a jury (at the 
expense of the taxpayers), and clog the high- 
er courts with appeals, thereby denying ac- 
cess to the courts for other citizens who have 
both the need and the right to be heard 
promptly. 

The tragic fact is that too many seem apa- 
thetic to these events. Some in positions of 
leadership and responsibility have sought to 
appease these attacks and to mitigate, even 
excuse, the punishment. Such an attitude, 
or, rather, lack of attitude, points up the 
need to reemphasize the principle of the Rule 
of Law lest men, clothed in the livery of 
noble purpose, succeed in destroying its 
very foundations. 

The kind of demonstrators that violently 
preempt a hotel lobby or a campus building 
or business premises, progress to the burning 
of a neighborhood, to wanton attacks on po- 
lice, to the stoning of firemen and other 
acts of terror by mob. Conceivably, as one 
writer has noted, these group invasions 
could progress to silencing the news media, 
ousting the courts, and ultimately taking 
over the government. 

In our complex social and economic life, as 
Dean Pound said, the American people must 
rely upon the law and therefore, in great 
part, upon the legal profession, the Bench and 
the Bar, who are the stewards of the legal 
rights and obligations of all our citizens. 

A judge has the paramount duty to en- 
force the law, no matter what the pressures. 
He must encourage respect for law by proper 
demeanor on and off the bench; by rendering 
impartial decisions, and by assuring that 
justice is not delayed or otherwise subverted 
because of any inadequacy of court proce- 
dures or personnel. 

A lawyer has a special charge to show at 
all times the highest respect for the court 
and this includes the obligation to refrain 
from unjust criticism, even when patience 
is sorely tried. Such criticism as may be just 
should be expressed only by means which the 
law itself affords, not in the furtherance of 
personal publicity. In the field of service to 
the public, the lawyer's talents must be made 
available to all who need them, regardless of 
individual preferences. Above all is the duty 
to deal fairly with clients and to cooperate in 
disciplining those lawyers who do not. 

The citizen has the obligation to obey all 
laws, including those he deplores. He must 
be concerned not only with his rights but 
also with his own obligations to respect and 
protect the rights of others. Included in 
these obligations are the duties: to vote; to 
cooperate with lawful authority and assist 
whenever called upon; to contribute a proper 
share to the support of government; to accept 
and appreciate the need of jury service; to 
support fully the defense of the government 
from attack, internal or external. 

Let May Ist—Law Day U.S.A.—remind us, 
with renewed significance, of our obligations 
as well as our privileges as citizens of this 
nation, made great under the Rule of Law. 
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THE 20TH ANNIVERSARY OF IN- 
DEPENDENCE OF ISRAEL 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, on the 
eve of the 20th anniversary of the in- 
dependence of the State of Israel, I 
would like to join with other freedom- 
loving Americans in commemorating this 
grand and joyous occasion. 

There is much that other nations can 
learn from Israel’s example. She is res- 
olute in the face of adversity, creative 
in her approach to problems, and spirited 
in the defense of her freedom. Sur- 
rounded by countries who have an- 
nounced that they intend to destroy 
her, Israel's self-reliant spirit has been 
a shinning example to people every- 
where. In time of war, she fights deci- 
sively to win. In time of tenuous peace, 
she seeks to negotiate from a position of 
strength. 

Mr. President, just a month ago, on the 
Senate floor, I expressed concern over 
the United Nations resolution on the 
Middle East. I referred to the Security 
Council’s resolution of March 24 which 
condemned Israel for a reprisal raid 
against a guerrilla camp in Jordan, but 
merely deplored other acts of violence 
in the Middle East. No mention was made 
of terrorist attacks which precipitated 
Israel's action. No mention was made of 
the growing guerrilla forces, and no Arab 
country was specified by name. Only Is- 
rael was singled out by name and only 
her actions were condemned. 

I believe this United Nations action 
was very one sided, and I deeply regret 
the fact that the U.S. Government asso- 
ciated itself with that resolution. 

Now, 1 month later, the United Na- 
tions is again attempting to tell Israel 
how to act. Regrettably, the United 
States again appears to be associating 
itself with the United Nations complaint 
about Israel’s planned parade in the city 
of Jerusalem. Once again Israel is being 
criticized for its “provocative action” 
while no reference is made to continuing 
terrorist attacks or to President Nasser’s 
belligerent statement urging Egyptian 
troops to prepare for the “next round” 
in his war with Israel. 

I must express my strong disapproval 
of this United Nations action. I find my- 
self in agreement with Foreign Minister 
Abba Eban’s statements when he notes 
that the parade is simply intended to 
commemorate 20 years of Israeli inde- 
pendence, would be distant from the 
cease-fire line with Jordan, would en- 
danger no lives, would create no new 
situation, and would injure nobody. 

Mr. Eban said: 

The tensions in the Middle East today 
spring not from peaceful ceremonies within 
cease-fire lines but from terrorist acts across 
them by Arab commandos. 


AN ECONOMY IN CRISIS 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, the peo- 
ple of the United States are deeply dis- 
turbed by the sorry economic condition 
in which the Nation finds itself. They are 
concerned about an economy in which 
the national debt is soaring; in which 
we will have close to $20 billion deficits 
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in 2 successive years. This is an economy 
in which prices are going up and con- 
fidence in the fiscal abilities of the Gov- 
ernment is going down. 

As a member of the task force on Fed- 
eral fiscal and monetary policies of the 
Republican coordinating committee, I 
have participated with a distinguished 
panel in an examination of the state of 
our economy and an examination of al- 
ternative economic policies. That study, 
entitled “An Economy in Crisis,” was re- 
leased today, and it is an excellent doc- 
ument. I recommend its reading to my 
colleagues on both sides of the aisle. 

This report pulls no punches. It lays 
the blame for the economic blunders 
that have brought to our present condi- 
tion right where they belong. It lays the 
blame, not on a single person, but on the 
policies the Federal Government has fol- 
lowed. It lays the blame on planned 
deficits and soaring spending. The re- 
port opens with the following statement: 

When President Eisenhower left office early 
in 1961, prices were relatively stable, the 
dollar was strong, the budget was in bal- 
ance, and a solid foundation for future 
growth had been laid. All this was the result 
of eight years of sound economic policies, 
carefully administered. 

Eight subsequent years of Democratic Ad- 


ministrations have produced an economy in 
crisis. 


By coincidence, the same day the final 
draft of the task force report arrived in 
my office, I received a letter from Mr. 
E. J. Faulkner, a distinguished Nebraska 
businessman, enclosing two very timely 
news articles. The first is a column en- 
titled “None of It Was, or Is, Inevitable,” 
written by Henry J. Taylor. Mr. Taylor 
points out: 

Good management cannot save everything, 
but bad management can ruin anything. 


He goes on to warn: 

Bad government relies on the public’s for- 
getfulness. It survives by tucking its bad 
performance under the bed. 


The second article is by Vera Glaser, 
of the North American Newspaper Al- 
liance, in which she reports on the views 
of Under Secretary of the Treasury Barr 
and the candor with which he states his 
views. Candor is an understatement for 
his explanation of the lack of confidence 
in the U.S. Government currently shared 
by the international financial commu- 
nity. He is quoted as saying: 

Perhaps you'd be reluctant to put your 
money in a bank if it was obviously being 
imprudent, if its president was running 


around throwing his money away on some 


Mr. President, the report of the Re- 
publican coordinating committee agrees 
with Under Secretary Barr that the ad- 
ministration has been economically im- 
prudent. It agrees with Mr. Taylor that 
none of it was, or is, inevitable. 

For the past 8 years, we have suffered 
a crisis of leadership. The policies and 
the personalities just did not work. When 
we are promised guns and butter, but 
inflation forces us to buy margarine, it 
is time to get a new policy. 

There are alternatives to our present 
inflationary economy, and there are al- 
ternatives to the trend of recent years 
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to. interject the Federal Government into 
every segment of our society. In the state- 
ment of economic goals, the coordinating 
committee points out: 


Precisely because of our commitment to 
political freedom, we deplore any trend to- 
ward supplanting private by public economic 
activity. Only in a free competitive economy 
with its wide dispersion of economic power 
is it possible to achieve the decentralization 
of political power which is essential to a 
republic. The Republican Party has there- 
fore consistently defended the idea that gov- 
ernment should be the supporter and not 
the destroyer of the free economy. 

* * * * * 


We condemn the wanton spending of 
Democratic Administrations, which has left 
the nation’s finances in almost total dis- 
array and shaken the confidence of Amer- 
icans, and of the world, in the health of 
the United States economy and the strength 
of our monetary system. 

Our nation must return to fiscal sanity. 
The crisis of confidence which has enveloped 
us can be dispelled only by reaffirming the 
principle—belittled by the Democratic Ad- 
ministrations—that a nation, like a family, 
must live close to its means. We must aban- 
don the fiscal hocus-pocus which tries to 
make it appear that this is unnecessary. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Taylor’s column, Miss 
Glaser's article, and the summary of the 
report of the Republican coordinating 
committee be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

None or Ir Was, or Is, INEVITABLE 
(By Henry J. Taylor) 

New Lokk — On March 1 the gross Federal 
debt reached precisely $352,546,363,116.57. 

This U.S. Treasury figure hits each one of 
us where it hurts. And if our country is to 
be saved it will only be saved by holding our 
bungling leaders accountable for what they 
do. 

Given good and sensible management we 
would not be in our perilous state at home 
and abroad. None of it was, or is, inevitable. 

Good management cannot save everything, 
but bad management can ruin anything. The 
greatest need in public information today is 
to break through the double-talk and come 
up with the actual score. 

The New Frontier-Great Society inherited 
a Federal debt of $283 billion. Breaking every 
promise they previously made, Presidents 
Kennedy and Johnson alike plunged directly 
into more debt. They lifted the legal ceiling 
seven times. 

In presenting his fiscal 1968 budget Presi- 
dent Johnson stated in the same meaningless 
words he has previously used with monoto- 
nous regularity: I have trimmed this budget 
down to our most absolute needs.” Last year 
Mr. Johnson ran up a $20 billion deficit, again 
financed by money we haven’t got. This year 
looks even worse. 

The New Frontier-Great Society inherited 
a gold reserve of $21 billion. Said candidate 
Kennedy in an October, 1960, campaign 
speech: “We will overcome the balance-of- 
payments problem and the gold outflow will 
stop.” On March 1, 1968, our gold stock was 
$12 billion. It hit another new 40-year low. 
And the government was self-driven into 
proposing to remove the gold backing from 
our currency entirely. 

In 1940 Washington’s tax table totalled a 
mere $40.28 per year per capita. By 1966, un- 
der the Great Society, the Federal tax per 
man, woman and child in this country—and 
an immensely more populous country at 
that—had leaped to $654.48. In 1967 it was 
$745.16 per capita. 
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The respected Tax Foundation, Inc., an 
independent research organization, finds that 
the average American will spend two hours 
and 25 minutes of his eight-hour working 
day—every day—this year to earn the money 
to pay his taxes. 

Under the New Frontier-Great Society the 
average family’s cost of living has increased 
about 20 points in the index—nearly three 
points a year, year after year. On March 1 
it reached another new all-time high. 

Law and order? Urban disorders have 
grown nearly incomprehensively large, dan- 
gerous and brutal since 1961. For much of 
this intolerable situation we can thank the 
vote-greedy politicians themselves who have 
pandered to pressure groups and ethnic 
minorities. Since the New Frontier-Great 
Society took over, the crime rate has in- 
creased five times as fast as our population. 

Instead of the heralded labor peace, strikes 
last year set a six-year record in man-hours 
lost. 

President Kennedy’s first decision in for- 
eign affairs was the Bay of Pigs. In that in- 
credible debacle our ancient Monroe Doctrine 
was shattered forever. There was no Berlin 
Wall, France was a functioning member of 
NATO and there were only 750 American 
military men in South Vietnam, all of them 
serving only as Kennedy's decision to com- 
mit advisers. 

In the seven years since Mr. Kennedy’s de- 
cision to commit the first U.S. combat troops 
(12,000) there, the war—still undeclared— 
has become the third largest we have ever 
fought. And in these seven years, accom- 
panied by manipulated news, endless vic- 
tory statements and the sending of 500,000 
men, we have still not built an effective front 
and are still not secure on our flanks or in 
our rear. 

For five solid years this column has called 
Vietnam a mismanaged war. What more evi- 
dence is needed than the situation today? 
The conclusion is inescapable that the Amer- 
ican people are the victims of the greatest 
military scandal in the history of the United 
States. 

Good government isn't a partisan matter, 
a question of Democrats or Republicans. It's 
a matter of performance. Bad government 
relies on the public’s forgetfulness. It sur- 
vives by tucking its bad performance under 
the bed. The bunglers resort to their usual 
practice of thimble-rigging, juggling the pea 
in their regular way. But what happens to the 
country in the meanwhile? 

Our bamboozled public should thoroughly 
understand that our leadership is to blame 
and should be held accountable for the shame 
and fears that horrify us all. 

[From the Omaha (Nebr.) World-Herald, 
Apr. 21, 1968] 
U.S. Treasury’s JOSEPH W. BARR CALLS THE 
SHOTS As He SEES THEM 
(By Vera Glaser) 

WasHiIncton.—“I’m going to serve out 
with this President, but I have no plans 
beyond that. We've got terrible problems in 
this country and it’s time to be very blunt. 
If somebody asks me a question, I'm going 
to give him the most honest answer I can 
and I don’t care if it sounds Democratic, 
Republican or Socialist.” 

Under Secretary of the Treasury Joseph W. 
Barr’s middle name ought to be “Candor.” 
He is a man of medium height with dark 
curly hair and blue eyes who swings his loaf- 
ers up on his desk and shoots out his arms 
as he talks. He is one of the few Administra- 
tion officials who appears not the least bit 
concerned whether LBJ will relish his 
straight-shooting comments. 

In the absence of Henry Fowler, Mr, Barr 
was acting Secretary of the Treasury the 
day he was interviewed, and coincidentally 
rounding out a decade in Government. Al- 
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most every word revealed his profound un- 
easiness over the adequacy of United States 
foreign and financial policies for the future. 

Among other things, Mr. Barr fears the 
United States may be over-extended. 

FLAP 

I'm glad it’s an election year. We're com- 
ing to the end of an era. The Presidential 
candidates ought to be debating whether we 
as a nation can continue bearing this huge 
burden. I’m not sure the policies we've had 
for 23 years, which have been excellent, are 
financially viable any more. Can we earn 
the foreign exchange to keep our troops de- 
ployed in Asia, Japan, the Sixth Fleet in the 
Med and the Seventh Fleet in the Pacific?” 

In Mr. Barr’s view, too many demands are 
being crammed into the American economy. 

“You just can’t get any more out of it. 
We don’t have any more labor, no more 
plant, no more savings. If you load more 
demands into it, you don’t get more pro- 
duction, you just get higher prices. We just 
can't assume we can do everything. The wel- 
fare system is coming under attack and it 
should be. Maybe we should throw it out and 
have a negative income tax.” 

Mr. Barr caused a flap recently by telling a 
Congressional committee Americans would 
have to reduce their standard of living if 
they expected to fight another war like 
Vietnam while caring for the poor at home 
and abroad. Later he added facetiously that 
his bluntness might get him fired or im- 
peached. 

Instead it drew a commendation from Re- 
publican House Leader Gerald Ford: At 
last we have a Johnson Administration offi- 
cial telling us what everybody but Lyndon 
Johnson seems to know, you cannot have 
both guns and butter when you are fighting 
a 30-billion-dollar-a-year war.” 

President Johnson did not fire Mr. Barr, 
nor was he impeached, nor has he changed 
his mind. 

When asked how the nation could pay for 
proposed urban programs, he replied, “We'll 
have to take it out of our hides, out of 
things you and I are buying.” 

Like other Administration officials, Mr. 
Barr is pressing hard to win Congressional 
approval for the tax increase requested al- 
most a year ago. He described the interna- 
tional financial community as “hysterical” 
about the lack of financial discipline in the 
nation regarded as the world’s banker. 

“Perhaps you'd be reluctant to put your 
money in a bank if it was obviously being 
imprudent, if its president was running 
1 throwing his money away on some 

e. 
MOTIVATION ? 


“Frankly, the idea of the United States 
running two huge deficits back to back 
frightens them to death. They get psycho- 
pathic about the tax bill.” 

Mr. Barr does not foresee wage and price 
controls “unless there is an enormous escala- 
tion of the war.” He believes prices have now 
taken the maximum inflationary pressure and 
does not expect them to rise much more. 

America has reached a point where she 
must seriously consider her ability to main- 
tain a shield of security for the world, he 
believes. 

“How would you like to be the next Presi- 
dent?” Mr. Barr demanded. “And determine 
you can no longer keep those 50 thousand 
troops in Europe, that you can’t earn three 
billion dollars a year in foreign exchange to 
pay for those deployments? If we can’t 
maintain it, what happens? Do we try to 
rally our Allies to take their share of it? 
What if they don’t?” 

Could all this have motivated the Presi- 
dent not to run for reelection? 

“Could be.” 

Aren’t you walking out now that the 
problems are toughest? 
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“Listen, honey, I've had it for 10 years. 
I've taken my share. Im not walking out. I 
came in to serve this President. We've got 
a new election coming up. This is my fourth 
tour of duty, and I’ve learned the way to 
enjoy Washington is to always have your 
suitcase packed.“ 


A 12-HOUR DAY 


Now 50, Mr. Barr was born in Vincennes, 
Ind., was a Phi Beta Kappa economics major 
at Harvard, took his law degree, and served 
in the World War II Navy. 

He left an executive position with a grain 
company to serve one term in the House of 
Representatives in 1958 and three years later 
was brought into the Treasury Department 
by the late President Kennedy. 

President Johnson named him chairman 
of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, 
then brought him back to the Treasury as 
Under Secretary in 1965. 

Mr. Barr works 12 hours a day as No, 2 
man in a department employing 85 thousand, 
The foreign aspects of his work fascinate him, 
especially his activity with the World Bank, 
the International Development Association, 
and the Asian and Inter-American Banks, 

The Barrs and their five children love farm 
life and riding to hounds. He has a slight 
limp related to a muscle spasm which acts up 
when the tensions of his job become heavy. 
He tries to make no decisions after four 
o’clock on Friday afternoons, confessing: 
“After that, I'm tired and irritable.” 

An Economy IN Crisis: A REPUBLICAN CALL 
FOR RENEWAL OF AMERICAN PRINCIPLES To 
REVERSE THE DEMOCRATIC MISMANAGEMENT 
OF OUR NATIONAL ECONOMY 

(A statement of the economic policies of the 
Republican Party, by the Republican co- 
ordinating committee) 

A MESSAGE FOR EVERY AMERICAN 


When President Eisenhower left office 
early in 1961, prices were relatively stable, the 
dollar was strong, the budget was in balance, 
and a solid foundation for future growth had 
been laid. All this was the result of eight 
years of sound economic policies, carefully 
administered. 

Eight subsequent years of Democratic Ad- 
ministration in Washington have produced 
an economy in crisis: 

The cost of living is advancing at a rate 
that is taxing heavily the earnings and sav- 
ings of the American worker. 

The Government’s finances are out of con- 
trol, the result of excessive spending and 
deliberate budget deficits for eight consecu- 
tive years. 

The dollar is under repeated attacks in the 
international financial markets, our gold sup- 
ply that backs it is at the lowest point in over 
30 years, and our balance of payments de- 
ficits continue at high levels. 

Interest rates in the past year have reached 
their highest point in a century. 

The basic problems of the nation—hard- 
core unemployment, the deterioration of the 
cities, rampant and growing crime and vio- 
lence, unequal opportunity for its people— 
remain unsolved because of inept and waste- 
ful attempts to cope with them. 

The people have been subjected to a host 
of restrictions and controls over their per- 
sonal and business lives, brought about by a 
growing centralization of economic power in 
Washington. Their influence in the market- 
place is being displaced by the overpowering 
influence of government. 

These destructive developments, which are 
documented in this report, are the sad con- 
sequence of eight years of economic misman- 
agement, experimentation with untried the- 
ories, disrespect for traditional values of free- 
dom and enterprise, unrealistic promises to 
the people, and a “credibility gap” earned by 
cover-up and concealment of unpleasant 
facts. 
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These are the reasons why the Adminis- 
tradition finds it necessary to ask for higher 
taxes on the American people and more lim- 
itations on their freedom of action. 

The Republican Party repudiates the eco- 
nomic adventurism of the recent Demo- 
cratic Administrations: 

First, because it has jeopardized the basic 
health and stability of the American econ- 
omy and imperilled the international mone- 
tary system. 

Second, and more gravely, because it has 
prejudiced our basic freedoms and under- 
mined our free-choice economic system. 

Third, because we simply cannot afford it 
any longer. 

The imperative need of the United States 
today is to reverse the direction the economy 
has taken under Democratic mismanagement, 
To accomplish this we must: 

(1) Reemphasize the primacy of human 
dignity, self-reliance and opportunity for all 
citizens, and draw upon the proven effective- 
ness of the free competitive system to main- 
tain them. 

(2) Reduce the government's controls and 
restrictions over personal freedoms, and re- 
turn to the States and communities a larger 
measure of public revenues and increased 
responsibility for their own affairs. 

(3) Insure productive employment for all 
Americans, principally by enlisting and sup- 
porting the potentials of private competitive 
enterprise. 

(4) Reestablish government fiscal policies 
of responsibility and integrity and live more 
nearly within our national means. 

(5) Reduce the tax load on the worker and 
investor over the long run. 

(6) Eliminate the hidden tax of inflation 
and thereby stop the rise in living costs. 

(7) Regain our international financial 
strength and world respect. 

(8) Halt the erosion of our free choice 
economy and renew its demonstrated capa- 
bility to produce solid economic growth in 
which all Americans can find personal fulfill- 
ment. 

This 1968 statement of the economic goals 
of the Republican Party describes the per- 
sistent weakening, under recent Democratic 
Administrations, of the foundations of our 
economic and social well-being. It proposes 
the alternative courses of action which the 
American people must follow if the nation’s 
economic health is to be restored and their 
fundamental freedom is to be preserved. 

The subject is particularly pertinent now 
because late this year the American people, 
as voters, will have the opportunity to choose 
which route the nation will follow in the 
years ahead. 

In simple terms, we state the issues which 
they must decide: 

Shall the American people be destined to 
perpetual high taxes, to the slow ruin of 
their sa by inflation, to irresponsible 
Federal spending and overwhelming debt, to 
a life of rule and regulation and repression 
under a powerful central bureaucracy, and 
to a continuing loss of personal freedom and 
opportunity? 

Taking the last eight years as evidence, 
this is the road of the Democratic Party. 

Or shall the American people be guided 
and helped to goals of individual opportunity 
and free choice, of incentives and rewards 
based on merit, of sound and inflation-free 
money, of limited taxation and spending and 
debt, of a return to local rule with less sub- 
mission to central bureaucracy, and of per- 
sonal fulfillment and personal security? 

These are the objectives of the Republican 
Party. 

The decision of the voters this year can 
resolve whether this country settles into 
the oblivion that history shows inevitably 
comes to nations ruled to excess by their 
governments, or whether it moves ahead to 
enhanced greatness and to fulfillment of 
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“life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness” 
for all its people. 


REPUBLICAN COORDINATING COMMITTEE. 
Manch 18, 1968, Washington, D.C. 
SUMMARY: ECONOMIC GOALS FOR THE UNITED 
STATES 


Our nation has progressed in personal well- 
being—at a pace unmatched in history—be- 
cause our free economic system has unleashed 
and effectively utilized the most powerful 
productive force in human affairs: the spirit 
of individual endeavor. 

Democratic Administrations have persist- 
ently disparaged and interfered with that 
force and attempted to install in its place an 
economy dominated by over-centralized gov- 
ernment in Washington. In the process, they 
have subjected the American citizen, the 
business community, the financial markets, 
the wage and price structure, and our inter- 
national finances to wrenching distortions 
which have brought the nation to the verge 
of economic and fiscal collapse. 

The urgent task facing the Republican 
Party and the nation is to restore to health 
an economy whose vitality and dynamism 
have been crippled by Democratic misman- 
agement. In this undertaking, we seek to 
realize the following specific goals: 


1. To strengthen the economic foundations 
of our personal freedom 


Our expectation of continued economic 
progress and rising levels of personal welfare 
rests on our belief in the efficacy of a system 
in which men and women are free to use 
their talents and their property to better 
their lot in life, to make and carry out their 
individual plans and fulfill their individual 
ambitions, prepared to run risks in order to 
earn proportionate rewards. 

The Republican Party seeks to keep open 
the possibilities for every American to achieve 
his fullest potential, to be somebody and to 
have something. This is in the mainstream 
not only of our great economic traditions, but 
of our most deeply held political beliefs as 
well. 

Because we are persuaded of the mutual 
interdependence of economic freedom and 
political freedom, we believe that discrimi- 
nation, in housing and education, employ- 
ment and medical care, or wherever it ap- 
pears, is intolerable. 

Precisely because of our commitment to 
political freedom, we deplore any trend to- 
ward supplanting private by public economic 
activity. Only in a free competitive economy 
with its wide dispersion of economic power 
is it possible to achieve the decentralization 
of political power which is essential in a 
republic. The Republican Party has there- 
fore consistently defended the idea that gov- 
ernment should be the supporter and not the 
destroyer of the free economy. Concretely, we 
believe that: 

The Federal government should create an 
atmosphere favorable to the efficient func- 
tioning of the market economy by encourag- 
ing private initiative, by curbing monopolis- 
tic tendencies (whether of business or la- 
bor), by avoiding governmental encroach- 
ment on the private economy, and by carry- 
ing out as much of its own work as is prac- 
tical through private enterprise. 

The Federal government should strengthen 
the foundations of the free economy by build- 
ing a climate of widening opportunities for 
all Americans, and by helping, through pri- 
vate enterprise and the States and commu- 
nities, those unable to cope with the hazards 
of unemployment, illness, old age, and blight- 
ed neighborhoods. 

Too many Americans in this wealthy na- 
tion live in impoverished circumstances 
through no fault of their own. The search 
for appropriate remedies for these and oth- 
er searing human concerns of our country is 
high on the agenda of the Republican Party. 

Measures to lift the incomes and to re- 
duce the dependence of our impoverished 
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and disadvantaged citizens are essential if 
our competitive enterprise system is to con- 
tinue to function equitably and efficiently in 
an increasingly complex, interdependent, in- 
dustrialized society. They are vital to our Re- 
publican economic program which, in brief, 
is to lift the ceiling over personal opportunity 
and to establish a floor over the pit of per- 
sonal disaster. 


2. To reduce the centralization of economic 
power in Washington 


Under the aegis of recent Democratic Ad- 
ministrations, the Federal government has 
vastly increased its controls over the lives and 
property of American citizens. As the gov- 
ernment has expanded, the growth of the 
private economy has slowed. 

Federal program has been piled upon Fed- 
eral program, agency upon agency, regula- 
tion upon regulation, in a dizzying spiral 
that has confused and frightened the peo- 
ple. More and more, the Federal government 
has undertaken to do things for people that 
relieve them of the responsibility to do things 
for themselves. And more and more, the 
other levels of government—the villages, 
counties, cities and States—have yielded to 
the fatal temptation to become permanent 
suppliants of the Federal paymaster. 

A political philosophy which reduces to 
“spend and spend, elect and elect” may ap- 
pear to be temproarily successful. But even- 
tually, the people themselves must bear its 
twofold costs: fiscal ruin and political servi- 
tude. 

The number of claimants upon the largesse 
of the government cannot continuously in- 
crease and the sums paid to them cannot be 
continuously enlarged without reaching the 
point at which the financial resources of 
those who are only the contributors will be 
exhausted. At this point, the whole system 
is transformed into one in which those who 
are, in one form or another, taking from the 
government, must also give to it. But the 
practice of taxing Peter to pay Paul—applied 
to the whole population—becomes not only 
increasingly futile, but increasingly dan- 
gerous to freedom. 

The price that will be paid for this kind 
of alleged “Great Society” is the destruction 
of the private incentives upon which the 
creation of real wealth depends and the un- 
abating aggrandizement of the power of the 
government called upon to make good the 
economic deficiencies it has itself brought 
about. 

We believe that an ever-growing de- 
pendence on government is a sign of na- 
tional decay, not strength. Our Republican 
task, therefore, is to reaffirm the principle of 
local rule according to which central gov- 
ernment undertakes action only when the 
States and local communities cannot ac- 
complish indispensable functions; to return 
to the States a larger measure of public 
revenues and responsibility for their own 
affairs; to halt the relentless centralization 
of the economy fostered by Democratic Ad- 
ministrations; to restore the consumers to 
their essential basic control of the competi- 
tive enterprise system; and to reestablish 
thereby the fundamental connection between 
economic freedom and our most basic politi- 
cal freedoms. 


3. To promote maximum employment 

We advocate all measures necessary to en- 
sure that opportunities for productive em- 
ployment will be available to all those able 
and willing to work. This means the mobili- 
zation of all available public and private re- 
sources for training and retraining of the 
unemployed and for upgrading the skills 
of those presently employed, And we should 
achieve this objective without recourse to 
inflationary measures. 

We support the extension and the strength- 
ening of free collective bargaining. Neither 
labor nor business can prosper without each 
other, At the same time, the Republican Par- 
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ty reaffirms the position it has traditionally 
held: government does have an obligation to 
make certain that neither management nor 
unions wield power to a degree which is in- 
consistent with the public interest. Monop- 
oly power by business or unions not only 
permits exploitation of the people as con- 
sumers, but also encourages the substitution 
of government control of the economy for 
consumer control through free competitive 
markets. 

The experience of Democratic Administra- 
tions with “guideposts” for wages and prices 
has made it abundantly clear that, in the 
absence of proper economic policies, they are 
unenforceable and inequitable. As exhorta- 
tions, they are ineffective. To the extent that 
they become coercive, they are far-reaching 
interventions inconsistent with the free eco- 
nomy, and represent merely an attempt to 
repress the symptoms of the inflation that 
has been created. They invite the next step, 
overt wage and price controls, which would 
be destructive of the very foundations of 
the free competitive economy. 

The Republican Party favors a broad, non- 
inflationary program of action to create more 
job opportunities, to reduce the existence and 
impact of unemployment, and to fit more 
people for better jobs in our growing and 
changing economy. 

4. To restore fiscal integrity 

We condemn the wanton spending of 
Democratic Administrations, which has left 
the nation’s finances in almost total disar- 
ray and shaken the confidence of Americans, 
and of the world, in the health of the United 
States economy and the strength of our 
monetary system. 

Our nation must return to fiscal sanity. 
The crisis of confidence which has enveloped 
us can be dispelled only by reaffirming the 
principle—belittled by the Democratic Ad- 
ministrations—that a nation, like a family, 
must live close to its means. We must aban- 
don the fiscal hocus-pocus which tries to 
make it appear that this is unnecessary. 

The “new economics” espoused by Democ- 
ratic Administrations has apparently accept- 
ed permanent budget deficits as the appro- 
priate means of overcoming what it calls ‘‘fis- 
cal drag.” With balanced budgets thus con- 
signed to oblivion, both the means and the 
criteria are lacking for applying the fiscal 
brakes in time to prevent the economy from 
speeding to a smash-up. 

We advocate a return to a “balanced 
budget” as a long run goal of our economy, 
recognizing the need to relax the rule in 
times of emergency. The balanced budget is 
a rough fiscal guide and it must be applied 
with discretion. But it is the only constraint 
available to prevent the runaway spending 
and fiscal disorder of the kind inflicted upon 
the country by Democratic Administrations. 

We deplore the Administration's past budg- 
etary legerdemain, in particular its simul- 
taneous use of three different types of 
budget with the emphasis being placed on 
whichever one shows the smallest deficit. 
Such tactics can only confuse and deceive— 
they are the opposite of the fiscal integrity 
which the American people require and ex- 
pect of their government. 

Furthermore, the burdens of stabilization 
must be divided between fiscal policy and 
monetary policy. By placing too much of this 
burden on monetary policy, in the absence 
of fiscal restraint, the Administration has 
caused the economy to oscillate between in- 
flation and near-recession. 


1The President’s own Commission on 
Budget Concepts, in its 1967 report, con- 
demned this and other improper budget 
practices, with the result that long overdue 
reforms demanded by the Republican Party 
have at last been introduced into the 1969 
Budget. 
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The present fiscal disorder allows of no 
substitute for a speedy return to a sensible 
relationship between government receipts 
and government expenditures. 


5. To lower tax rates in the future 


Providing that long run budget balance 
becomes the objective of policy, the Republi- 
can Party advocates the elimination of “‘fis- 
cal drag,” when it exists, by regular tax cuts 
rather than by regular increases in Federal 
spending. 

Federal taxes should not be turned on and 
off arbitrarily in efforts to “fine-tune” the 
economy. The evidence shows that such 
push-button manipulation of taxes is itself a 
serious source of economic instability. The 
Administration has had to reverse its direc- 
tion several times in the past four years be- 
cause its fine-tuning was always too late to 
have the intended effect. 

Increasing public expenditures to achieve 
long run growth promotes an unnecessary en- 
largement of the government and a corre- 
sponding diminishment of the labor and 
capital resources which can be made avail- 
able to the private economy. Tax reduction, 
on the other hand, induces a high level of 
economic activity by channelling a larger 
share of resources into the private economy, 
allowing individuals to expand and vary their 
personal consumption and permitting busi- 
ness organizations to increase and diversify 
their productive capacity. 

As a means of accomplishing these objec- 
tives, the Republican Party recommends 
small annual reductions in taxes, beginning 
with the termination of the Vietnam War. 
Tax rates, both corporate and personal, are 
at levels which in the long run must impair 
the functioning of a free competitive econ- 
omy. Obviously, the feasibility of tax reduc- 
tion will depend upon the willingness and 
the determination of the Administration in 
power to keep its expenditures in rough bal- 
ance with its revenues. 

It is a source of deep concern that recent 
trends in government spending not only pre- 
clude tax reduction but seem to necessitate 
tax increases, a situation which must jeop- 
ardize the prospects for growth of our econ- 
omy. It is of the utmost importance that the 
Congress and the President make a resolute 
effort to restrain spending and curb new ap- 
propriations, thus making possible—once the 
Vietnam conflict has ended—annual relief to 
the taxpayer. 


6. To insure price stability 


A dollar of stable purchasing power is in- 
dispensable to the strong and orderly prog- 
ress of our economy and to the personal se- 
curity of our people. 

We deplore the attitude of Federal officials 
who are soft on inflation. We reject the idea 
that some inflation must be accepted because 
the alternatives allegedly are unemployment 
and diminished economic growth. On the 
contrary, our Republican policies to defend 
the value of the dollar will promote growth 
of output at level prices, raise real incomes 
of workers, and broaden international mar- 
kets for American goods. And these develop- 
ments, in turn, will help to bring our balance 
of payments into equilibrium. 

Inflation is evil for many reasons. It in- 
creases the impoverishment of the poor. It 
constitutes a forcible and deceitful redis- 
tribution of the nation’s real income from the 
weak (pensioners and others on fixed in- 
comes) to those groups (labor and business) 
‘which, having greater market power, are able 
to keep their wages and prices one jump 
ahead of the cost-of-living index. Carried 
very far, inflation becomes a kind of govern- 
ment-sanctioned theft and ultimately de- 
stroys the social and political cohesion of any 
society. 

Rationalizing inflation as the necessary 
“trade-off” for greater employment and 
faster economic growth can never cloak the 
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drastic decline in the value of the dollar 
which even “modest” price rises of 1 to 2 
percent a year bring about when compounded 
over long periods. Over the past 30 years, the 
purchasing power of the dollar has been cut 
in half. In the last two years alone, the gen- 
eral price level has risen over 6 percent. The 
“low-grade” annual inflation which the 
Democratic Administrations consider an ac- 
ceptable price for growth is thus transformed 
into a major cancer within the span of a 
generation. 

There can be no question of the damage 
caused by the chronic inflation of recent 
years and of the exceedingly serious conse- 
quences at home and abroad which a con- 
tinuation of the present rapid rate of price 
increase will entail. For these reasons, the 
Republican Party believes that price stability 
should be an explicit objective of government 
policy, together with maximum employment, 
production and purchasing power. 


7. To regain a strong position in the interna- 
tional economy 


Chronic deficits in the balance of pay- 
ments, and a continuously depreciating cur- 
rency, are the result of a country’s attempt 
to live beyond its means at home while 
seeking to induce other countries to pay for 
the difference. 

The day is past when the prestige and 
power of the dollar can influence the surplus 
nations to give up their own vital interests— 
in particular, their concern for the avoidance 
of inflation—in order to accommodate our 
self-indulgence. In international monetary 
affairs, the power of decision has passed 
humiliatingly from our hands. We can regain 
it only by a return to monetary discipline 
and fiscal sanity at home. 

We cannot emphasize to forcefully the 
need to bring the deficit in our international 
payments—chronic now for 17 years—to a 
speedy end. Further deterioration of our 
position must lead to a dangerous erosion of 
the financial base on which rests our ability 
to discharge our heavy international respon- 
sibilities. 

For eight years, Democratic Administra- 
tions have temporized with the balance of 
payments problem in an attitude of com- 
placency. Rather than face up to the diffi- 
cult domestic decisions required to bring 
it under control, they postponed vitally nec- 
essary actions until the situation came to a 
crisis in the final quparter of 1967. At that 
point, they imposed and proposed restric- 
tions on foreign investment and overseas 
travel, but again these failed to attack the 
heart of the problem, which is their own 
economic mismanagement. Had they exer- 
cised responsible policies in these matters 
in the preceding years, these recurring drains 
on our gold supply, and the consequent dis- 
ruptions of the international monetary sys- 
tem, would not have occurred. Moreover, the 
severe and unprecedented limitations that 
have been imposed on freedom of movement 
for money and American citizens would not 
have been necessary. 

The imbalance in our foreign financial af- 
fairs has also seriously compromised the 
functioning of the international monetary 
system. So-called “international monetary re- 
form,” so vigorously advocated by the pres- 
ent Administration, can never cure our bal- 
ance of payments deficits. Moreover, if such 
reform is to command the support of other 
nations, it is imperative that it be under- 
taken in a way which will not diminish the 
responsibility of the deficit countries to un- 
dertake necessary reforms of their internal 
policies. The first order of business for deficit 
countries—such as the United States—is to 
return to internal monetary and fiscal dis- 
cipline. This is essential to the achievement 
of external equilibrium and international 
confidence. 

In respect to international trade, we favor 
the mutual reduction of tariffs between this 
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nation and others, subject to the proviso that 
such reductions are truly reciprocal and that 
all nations also undertake to eliminate non- 
tariff obstacles to trade. The United States 
is particularly handicapped by the wide- 
spread existence of such obstacles in other 
countries, We do not believe in dismantling 
an American industry in response to a prin- 
ciple that other nations preach but do not 
practice. 

We note also, with concern, that unless 
tariff reform is accompanied by internal re- 
form of this nation’s fiscal and monetary 
affairs, the hoped-for increases in exports 
will never come. Instead, declines in Ameri- 
can duties will result in continued upsurges 
in imports with a critical impact on the bal- 
ance of payments deficit and on domestic 
employment. 

In addition to these measures, we call for 
greater efforts by government to stimulate 
merchandise exports, and to promote foreign 
tourism in this country. Greater attention 
must also be directed toward reducing gov- 
ernment expenditures abroad, while main- 
taining our essential foreign policy objec- 
tives. 


8. To foster human betterment 


The sole purpose of economic growth is 
the improvement of life for the individual. 
The policies of national government should 
encourage and foster growth in a way that 
ensures the most progress for the most 
people at the least risk to the free institu- 
tions of our society. 

Without economic growth, few of the 
nation’s objectives can be realized. But 
growth in a free economy cannot be imposed 
forcibly by government without risking in- 
flation on the one hand and diminishing 
economic freedom on the other. 

Democratic Administrations of the last 
eight years have erroneously placed their 
emphasis on rate of growth rather than 
quality of growth. In doing so, they have 
elevated statistical performance above the 
satisfaction of human needs and human 
desires. 

In the face of such misdirection, our 
cities have become seething caldrons of hate 
and despair, their inhabitants immersed in 
poverty, crime, dirt, and congestion and 
moved to violence by disillusionment over 
the Administration’s unfulfilled promises. 

Labor-management relations have de- 
teriorated to a new low of tensions and 
disorder with strikes and threats of strikes 
in critical industries adding to the general 
uncertainty and in some cases imperiling 
public health and safety. 

In welfare programs, confusion and mal- 
administration add up to a mess which has 
produced crushing disappointments for re- 
cipients, while failing to give them the 
motivation and the skills needed to play 
a respectable role in society. 

The Democratic programs, despite their 
exorbitant cost in all the elements described 
in this report, have failed to elevate a large 
proportion of our people above the level of 
meagre subsistence. 

The Republican Party promises to draw 
upon the technological resources of the en- 
tire nation, including those in American in- 
dustry, to find solutions to today’s human 
problems. These solutions must involve 
heavy emphasis on education of children 
and adults, training and retraining of those 
in the labor force, and assistance in reloca- 
tion of the unemployed. They also must in- 
clude rebuilding of welfare programs to elim- 
inate their stifling hopelessness and to con- 
struct approaches that build personal pride 
and self-respect. They must provide a 
sounder base for the farmer and remove his 
dependence on federal subsidies that are 
subject to legislative whim. They must pro- 
vide for fiscal and monetary policies that 
assure stable prices and avoid the severe tax 
of inflation. They must stimulate an atmos- 
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phere of cooperative action and understand- 
ing between American labor and manage- 
ment. They must, in short, aim the fantastic 
American productivity more effectively 
toward elevating all aspects of life to achieve 
greater comfort, leisure and satisfaction. 

The essence of the Republican goal of eco- 
nomic growth is human betterment. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, is there further morning business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is concluded. 


OMNIBUS CRIME CONTROL AND 
SAFE STREETS ACT OF 1967 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Calendar Order No. 1080, S. 917. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The Brit CLERK. A bill (S. 917) to as- 
sist State and local governments in re- 
ducing the incidence of crime, to increase 
the effectiveness, fairness, and coordina- 
tion of law enforcement and criminal 
justice systems at all levels of govern- 
ment, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from West Virginia? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to the consideration of the bill 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, with an amend- 
ment, strike out all after the enacting 
clause and insert: 


That this Act may be cited as the “Omni- 
bus Crime Control and Safe Streets Act of 
1967”. 


TITLE I—LAW ENFORCEMENT ASSIST- 
ANCE 


DECLARATIONS AND PURPOSE 


Congress finds that the high incidence of 
crime in the United States threatens the 
peace, security, and general welfare of the 
Nation and its citizens. To prevent crime and 
to insure the greater safety of the people, law 
enforcement efforts must be better coordi- 
nated, intensified, and made more effective 
at all levels of government. 

finds further that crime is essen- 
tially a local problem that must be dealt with 
by State and local governments if it is to be 
controlled effectively. 

It is therefore the declared policy of the 
Congress to assist State and local govern- 
ments in strengthening and improving law 
enforcement at every level by national assist- 
ance. It is the purpose of this title to (1) 
encourage States and units of general local 
government to prepare and adopt compre- 
hensive plans based upon their evaluation of 
State and local problems of law enforcement; 
(2) authorize grants to States and units of 
local government in order to improve and 
strengthen law enforcement; and (3) encour- 
age research and development directed 
toward the improvement of law enforcement 
and the development of new methods for the 
prevention and reduction of crime and the 
detection and apprehension of criminals. 


Part A—LAwW ENFORCEMENT ASSISTANCE 
ADMINISTRATION 
Sec. 101. (a) There is hereby established 
within the Department of Justice, under the 
general authority of the Attorney General, a 
Law Enforcement Assistance Administration 
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(hereafter referred to in this title as “Ad- 
ministration”). 

(b) The Administration shall be composed 
of an Administrator of Law Enforcement As- 
sistance and two Associate Administrators of 
Law Enforcement Assstance, who shall be 
appointed by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. No more 
than two members of the Administration 
shall be the same political party, and mem- 
bers shall be appointed with due regard to 
their fitness, knowledge, and experience to 
perform the functions, powers, and duties 
vested in the Administration by this title. 

(c) It shall be the duty of the Administra- 
tion to exercise all of the functions, powers, 
and duties created and established by this 
title, except as otherwise provided. 


Part B—PLANNING GRANTS 


Sec. 201. It is the purpose of this part 
to encourage States and units of general lo- 
cal government to prepare and adopt com- 
prehensive law enforcement plans based on 
their evaluation of State and local problems 
of law enforcement. 

Sec. 202. The Administration is authorized 
to make grants to States, units of general 
local government, or combinations of such 
States or units of local government for pre- 
paring, developing, or revising law enforce- 
ment plans to carry out the purpose set 
forth in section 302: Provided, however, That 
no unit of general local government or com- 
bination of such units shall be eligible for a 
grant under this part unless such unit or 
combination has a population of not less 
than fifty thousand persons. 

Sec. 203. A grant authorized under section 
202 shall not exceed 80 per centum of the 
total cost of the preparation, development, 
or revision of a plan. 

Sec. 204. The Administration may advance 
such grants authorized under section 202 
upon application for the purposes described. 
Such application shall: 

(1) Set forth programs and activities de- 
signed to carry out the purposes of section 
302. 

(2) Contain such information as the Ad- 
ministration may prescribe in accordance 
with section 501. 


PART C—GRANTS FOR LA] ENFORCEMENT 
PURPOSES 

Sec. 301. It is the purpose of this part to 
encourage States and units of general local 
government to carry out programs and proj- 
ects to improve and strengthen law enforce- 
ment. 

Sec. 302. (a) The Administration is author- 
ized to make grants to States, units of gen- 
eral local government, and combinations of 
such States or units of general local govern- 
ment to improve and strengthen law enforce- 
ment: Provided, however, That no unit of 
general local government or combination of 
such units shall be eligible for a grant under 
this part unless such unit or combination 
has a popultaion of not less than fifty thou- 
sand persons. 

(b) Under this part grants may be made 
pursuant to an application which is ap- 
proved under section 303 for— 

(1) Public protection, including the devel- 
opment, demonstration, evaluation, imple- 
mentation, and purchase of methods, de- 
vices, facilities, and equipment designed to 
improve and strengthen law enforcement 
and reduce crime in public and private 
places. 

(2) The recruiting of law enforcement per- 
sonnel and the training of personnel in law 
enforcement. 

(3) Public education relating to crime 
prevention and encouraging respect for law 
and order, including education programs 
in schools and programs to improve public 
understanding of and cooperation with law 
enforcement agencies. 

(4) Construction of buildings or other 
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physical facilities which would fulfill or im- 
plement the purposes of this section. 

(5) The organization, education, and 
training of special law enforcement units 
to combat organized crime, including the 
establishment and development of State or- 
ganized crime prevention councils, the re- 
cruiting and training of special investigative 
and prosecuting personnel, and the develop- 
ment of systems for collecting, storing, and 
disseminating information relating to the 
control of organized crime. 

(6) The organization, education, and 
training of regular law enforcement officers, 
special law enforcement units, and law en- 
forcement reserve units for the prevention, 
detection, and control of riots and other 
violent civil disorders, including the acqui- 
sition of riot control equipment. 

(c) The amount of any grant made under 
paragraph (5) or (6) of subsection (b) of 
this section may be up to 75 per centum 
of the cost of the program or project specified 
in the application for such grant. The 
amount of any grant made under para- 
graph (4) of subsection (b) of this section 
may be up to 50 per centum of the cost of 
the program or project specified in the appli- 
cation for such grant. The amount of any 
other grant made under this part may be 
up to 60 per centum of the cost of the 
program or project specified in the applica- 
tion for such grant: Provided, That no part 
of any grant for the purpose of construc- 
tion of buildings or other physical facilities 
shall be used for land acquisition. 

(d) Not more than one-third of any grant 
made under this part may be expended for 
the compensation of personnel. The amount 
of any such grant expended for the com- 
pensation of personnel shall not exceed the 
amount of State or local funds made avail- 
able to increase such compensation. The 
limitations contained in this subsection shall 
not apply to the compensation of personnel 
for time engaged in conducting or under- 
going training programs. 

Sec. 303. (a) A grant under this part may 
be made only upon application to the Ad- 
ministration, at such time or times, in such 
manner, and containing or accompanied by 
such information as the Administration may 
prescribe in accordance with section 501. 
Each such application shall set forth a pro- 
gram for carrying out the purposes set forth 
in section 802 which is consistent with a 
law enforcement plan developed by the ap- 
plicant and approved for the purposes of 
this part. 

(b) The Administration is authorized to 
make grants to an applicant under this part 
only if such applicant has on file with the 
Administration an approved law enforcement 
plan which conforms with the purposes and 
requirements of this title. Each such plan 
shall— 

(1) unless it is not practicable to do so, en- 
compass a State, unit of general local gov- 
ernment, or combination of such States or 
units; and 

(2) contain adequate assurances that 
Federal funds made available under the 
application, will be so used as to supplement 
and, to the extent practical, increase the 
amount of funds that the applicant would, 
in the absence of such Federal funds, make 
available for law enforcement. 

(c) The Administration may approve ap- 
plications for grants under this part or any 
modifications thereof, only if each such ap- 
plication meets the requirements set forth in 
subsections (a) and (b) of this section. In 
implementing this section, the Administra- 
tion shall— 

(1) encourage plans which encompass en- 
tire metropolitan areas; 

(2) encourage plans which are related to 
and coordinate with other relevant State or 
local law enforcement plans and systems; 
and 

(3) encourage plans which deal with the 
problems and provide for the improvement 
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of all law enforcement agencies in the area 
encompassed by the plans. 

Sec. 304. (a) In making grants under this 
part, the Administration shall give special 
emphasis, where appropriate or feasible, to 
programs and projects dealing with the pre- 
vention, detection, and control of organized 
crime and of riots and other violent civil 
disorders. 

(b) Notwithstanding the provisions of sec- 
tion 303 of this part, until August 31, 1968, 
the Administration is authorized to make 
grants for programs and projects dealing with 
the prevention, detection, and control of 
riots and other violent civil disorders on the 
basis of applications describing in detail the 
programs, projects, and costs of the items for 
which the grants will be used, and the re- 
lationship of the programs and projects to 
the applicant’s general program for the im- 
provement of law enforcement. 


Part D—TRAINING, EDUCATION, RESEARCH, 
DEMONSTRATION, AND SPECIAL GRANTS 


Src. 401. It is the purpose of this part to 
provide for and encourage training, educa- 
tion, research, and development for the pur- 
pose of improving law enforcement and de- 
veloping new methods for the prevention and 
reduction of crime, and the detection and 
apprehension of criminals. 

Sec. 402. (a) There is established within 
the Department of Justice a National Insti- 
tute of Law Enforcement and Criminal Jus- 
tice (hereafter referred to in this part as 
Institute“). The Institute shall be under 
the general authority of the Administration. 
It shall be under the general authority of 
the Administration. It shall be the purpose 
of the Institute to encourage research and 
development to improve and strengthen law 
enforcement. 

(b) The Institute is authorized— 

(1) to make grants to, or enter into con- 
tracts with, public agencies, institutions of 
higher education, or private organizations to 
conduct research, demonstrations, or special 
projects pertaining to the purposes described 
in this title, including the development of 
new or improved approaches, techniques, 
systems, equipment, and devices to improve 
and strengthen law enforcement; 

(2) tomake continuing studies and under- 
take programs of research to develop new or 
improved approaches, techniques, systems, 
equipment, and devices to improve and 
strengthen law enforcement, including, but 
not limited to, the effectiveness of projects 
or programs carried out under this title; 

(3) to carry out programs of behavioral 
research designed to provide more accurate 
information on the causes of crime and the 
effectiveness of various means of preventing 
crime, and to evaluate the success of correc- 
tional procedures; 

(4) to make recommendations for action 
which can be taken by Federal, State, and 
local governments and by private persons 
and organizations to improve and strengthen 
law enforcement; 

(5) to carry out programs of instructional 
assistance consisting of research fellowships 
for the programs provided under this section, 
and special workshops for the presentation 
and dissemination of information resulting 
from research, demonstrations, and special 
projects authorized by this title. 

(6) to carry out a program of collection 
and dissemination of information obtained 
by the Institute or other Federal agencies, 
public agencies, institutions of higher educa- 
tion, or private organizations engaged in 
projects under this title, including informa- 
tion relating to new or improved approaches, 
techniques, systems, equipment, and devices 
to improve and strengthen law enforcement; 
and 

(7) to establish a research center to 
out the programs described in this section. 

Sec. 403. A grant authorized under this 
part may be up to 100 per centum of the 
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total cost of each project for which such 
grant is made. The Administration shall re- 
quire, whenever feasible, as a condition of ap- 
proval of a grant under this part, that the 
recipient contribute money, facilities, or 
services to carry out the purpose for which 
the grant is sought. 

Sec. 404. (a) The Director of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation is authorized 
to— 

(1) establish and conduct training pro- 
grams at the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion National Academy at Quantico, Virginia, 
to provide, at the request of a State or unit 
of local government, training for State and 
local law enforcement personnel; 

(2) develop new or improved approaches, 
techniques, systems, equipment, and devices 
to improve and strengthen law enforcement; 
and 

(3) assist in conducting, at the request of 
a State or unit of local government, local 
and regional training programs for the train- 
ing of State and local law enforcement per- 
sonnel. Such training shall be provided only 
for persons actually employed as State police 
or highway patrol, police of a unit of lo- 
cal government, sheriffs and their deputies, 
and such other persons as the State or unit 
may nominate for police training while such 
persons are actually employed as officers of 
such State or unit. 

(b) In the exercise of the functions, pow- 
ers, and duties established under this sec- 
tion the Director of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation shall be under the general au- 
thority of the Attorney General. 

Sec. 405. (a) Subject to the provisions of 
this section, the Law Enforcement Assist- 
ance Act of 1965 (79 Stat, 828) is repealed: 
Provided, That— 

(1) The Administration, or the Attorney 
General until such time as the members of 
the Administration are appointed, is author- 
ized to obligate funds for the continuation of 
projects approved under the Law Enforce- 
ment Assistance Act of 1965 prior to the date 
of enactment of this Act to the extent that 
such approval provided for continuation, 

(2) Any funds obligated under subsection 
(1) of this section and all activities necessary 
or appropriate for the review under subsec- 
tion (3) of this section may be carried out 
with funds previously appropriated and 
funds appropriated pursuant to this title. 

(3) Immediately upon establishment of the 
Administration, it shall be its duty to study, 
review, and evaluate projects and programs 
funded under the Law Enforcement Assist- 
ance Act of 1965, Continuation of projects 
and programs under subsections (1) and (2) 
of this section shall be in the discretion of 
the Administration, 

Sec. 406. (a) Pursuant to the provisions of 
subsections (b) and (c) of this section, the 
Administration is authorized, after appropri- 
ate consultation with the Commissioner of 
Education, to carry out programs of academic 
educational assistance to improve and 
strengthen law enforcement. 

(b) The Administration is authorized to 
enter into contracts to make, and make, pay- 
ments to institutions of higher education 
for loans, not exceeding $1,800 per academic 
year to any person, to persons enrolled on a 
full-time basis in undergraduate or graduate 
pro approved by the Administration 
and leading to degrees or certificates in areas 
directly related to law enforcement or pre- 
paring for employment in law enforcement, 
with special consideration to police or cor- 
rectional personnel of States or units of gen- 
eral local government on academic leave 
to earn such degrees or certificates. Loans to 
persons assisted under this subsection shall 
be made on such terms and conditions as the 
Administration and the institution offering 
such programs may determine, except that 
the total amount of any such loan, plus in- 
terest, shall be canceled for service as a full- 
time officer or employee of a law enforcement 
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agency at the rate of 25 per centum of the 
total amount of such loans plus interest for 
each complete year of such service or its 
equivalent of such service, as determined un- 
der regulations of the Administration. 

(c) The Administration is authorized to 
enter into contracts to make, and make, pay- 
ments to institutions of higher education for 
tuition and fees, not exceeding $200 per aca- 
demic quarter or $300 per semester for any 
person, for officers of any publicly funded law 
enforcement agency enrolled on a full-time 
or part-time basis in courses included in an 
undergraduate or graduate program which 
is approved by the Administration and which 
leads to a degree or certificate in an area re- 
lated to law enforcement or an area suit- 
able for persons employed in law enforce- 
ment. Assistance under this subsection may 
be granted only on behalf of an applicant 
who enters into an agreement to remain in 
the service of the law enforcement agency 
employing such applicant for a period of two 
years following completion of any course 
for which payments are provided under this 
subsection, and in the event such service 
is not completed, to repay the full amount 
of such payments on such terms and in such 
manner as the Administration may prescribe. 


Part E—ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


Sec. 501. The Administration is authorized, 
after appropriate consultation with repre- 
sentatives of States and units of general local 
government, to establish such rules, regula- 
tions, and procedures as are necessary to the 
exercise of its functions, and are consistent 
with the stated purpose of this title. 

Sec. 502. The Administration may delegate 
to any officer or official of the Administration, 
or, with the approval of the Attorney Gen- 
eral, to any officer of the Department of 
Justice such functions as it deems appro- 
priate. 

Sec. 508. The functions, powers, and duties 
specified in this title to be carried out by the 
Administration shall not be transferred else- 
where in the Department of Justice unless 
specifically hereafter authorized by the 
Congress. 

Sec. 504. In carrying out its functions, the 
Administration, or upon authorization of the 
Administration, any member thereof or any 
hearing examiner assigned to or employed by 
the Administration, shall have the power to 
hold hearings, sign and issue subpenas, ad- 
minister oaths, examine witnesses, and re- 
ceive evidence at any place in the United 
States it may designate. 

Sec, 505. Section 5315 of title 5, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof— 

“(90) Administrator of Law Enforcement 
Assistance.” 

Sec. 506. Section 5316 of title 5, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof— 

“(126) Associate Administrator of Law En- 
forcement Assistance.” 

Sec. 507. Subject to the civil service and 
classification laws, the Administration is au- 
thorized to select, appoint, employ, and fix 
compensation of such officers and employees, 
including hearing examiners, as shall be nec- 
essary to carry out its powers and duties 
under this title. 

Sec. 508. The Administration is authorized, 
on a reimbursable basis when appropriate, 
to use the available services, equipment, per- 
sonnel, and facilities of the Department of 
Justice and of other civilian or military 
agencies and instrumentalities of the Federal 
Government, and to cooperate with the De- 
partment of Justice and such other agencies 
and instrumentalities in the establishment 
and use of services, equipment, personnel, 
and facilities of the Administration. The 
Administration is further authorized to con- 
fer with and avail itself of the corporation, 
services, records, and facilities of State, 
municipal, or other local agencies. 
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Sec. 509. Whenever the Administration, 
after reasonable notice and opportunity for 
hearing to an applicant or a grantee under 
this title, finds that, with respect to any 
payments made or to be made under this title, 
there is a substantial failure to comply with— 

(a) the provisions of this title; 

(b) regulations promulgated by the Ad- 
ministration under this title; or 

(c) a plan or application submitted in 
acordance with the provisions of this title; 


the Administration shall notify such appli- 
cant or grantee that further payments shall 
not be made (or in its discretion that further 
payments shall not be made for activities in 
which there is such failure), until there is no 
longer such failure. 

Sec. 510. (a) In carrying out the functions 
vested by this title in the Administration, 
the determination, findings, and conclusions 
of the Administration shall be final and con- 
clusive upon all applicants, except as here- 
after provided. 

(b) If the application has been rejected or 
an applicant has been denied a grant or has 
had a grant, or any portion of a grant, dis- 
continued, or has been given a grant in a 
lesser amount than such applicant believes 
appropriate under the provisions of this title, 
the Administration shall notify the appli- 
cant or grantee of its action and set forth 
the reason for the action taken. Whenever an 
applicant or grantee requests a hearing on 
action taken by the Administration on an 
application or a grant the Administration, or 
any authorized officer thereof, is authorized 
and directed to hold such hearings or investi- 
gations at such times and places as the Ad- 
ministration deems necessary, following 
appropriate and adequate notice to such 
applicant; and the findings of fact and de- 
terminations made by the Administration 
with respect thereto shall be final and con- 
clusive, except as otherwise provided herein. 

(c) If such applicant is still dissatisfied 
with the findings and determinations of the 
Administration, following the notice and 
hearing provided for in subsection (b) of 
this section, a request may be made for re- 
hearing, under such regulations and pro- 
cedures as the Administration may establish, 
and such applicant shall be afforded an 
opportunity to present such additional in- 
formation as may be deemed appropriate and 
pertinent to the matter involved. The find- 
ings and determinations of the Administra- 
tion, following such rehearing, shall be final 
and conclusive upon all parties concerned, 
except as hereafter provided. 

Sec. 511. (a) If any applicant or grantee is 
dissatisfied with the Administration's final 
action with respect to the approval of its 
application or plan submitted under this 
title, or any applicant or grantee is dissatis- 
fied with the Administration’s final action 
under section 509 or section 510, such appli- 
cant or grantee may, within sixty days after 
notice of such action, file with the United 
States court of appeals for the circuit in 
which such applicant or grantee is located 
a petition for review of that action. A copy 
of the petition shall be forthwith trans- 
mitted by the clerk of the court to the Ad- 
ministration. The Administration shall there- 
upon file in the court the record of the 
proceedings on which the action of the Ad- 
ministration was based, as provided in sec- 
tion 2112 of title 28, United States Code. 

(b) The determinations and the findings 
of fact by the Administration, if supported 
by substantial evidence, shall be conclusive; 
but the court, for good cause shown, may 
remand the case to the Administration to 
take further evidence. The Administration 
may thereupon make new or modified find- 
ings of fact and may modify its previous 
action, and shall file in the court the record 
of the further proceedings. Such new or mod- 
ified findings of fact or determinations shall 
likewise be conclusive if supported by sub- 
stantial evidence. 
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(c) Upon the filing of such petition, the 
court shall have jurisdiction to affirm the 
action of the Administration or to set it 
aside, in whole or in part. The judgment of 
the court shall be subject to review by the 
Supreme Court of the United States upon 
certiorari or certification as provided in sec- 
tion 1254 of title 28, United States Code. 

Sec. 512. Unless otherwise specified in this 
title, the Administration shall carry out the 
programs provided for in this title during 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1968, and the 
five succeeding fiscal years. 

Sec. 513. To insure that all Federal assist- 
ance to State and local programs under this 
title is carried out in a coordinated manner, 
the Administration is authorized to request 
any Federal department or agency to supply 
such statistics, data, program reports, and 
other material as the Administration deems 
necessary to carry out its functions under 
this title. Each such department or agency 
is authorized to cooperate with the Adminis- 
tration and, to the extent permitted by law, 
to furnish such materials to the Adminis- 
tration. Any Federal department or agency 
engaged in administering programs related to 
this title shall, to the maximum extent prac- 
ticable, consult with and seek advice from 
the Administration to insure fully coordi- 
nated efforts, and the Administration shall 
undertake to coordinate such efforts. 

Sec. 514. The Administration may arrange 
with and reimburse the heads of other Fed- 
eral departments and agencies for the per- 
formance of any of its functions under this 
title. 

Sec, 515. The Administration is author- 
ized— 

(a) to conduct evaluation studies of the 
programs and activities assisted under this 
title; 

(b) to collect, evaluate, publish, and dis- 
seminate statistics and other information 
on the condition and progress of law enforce- 
ment in the several States; and 

(c) to cooperate with and render techni- 
cal assistance to States, units of general local 
government, combinations of such States or 
units, or other public or private agencies, 
organizations, or institutions in matters re- 
lating to law enforcement. 

Sec. 516. (a) Payments under this title 
may be made in installments, and in advance 
or by way of reimbursement, as may be deter- 
mined by the Administration. 

(b) Not more than 12 per centum of the 
sums appropriated for any fiscal year to carry 
out the provisions of this title may be used 
within any one State except that this limi- 
tation shall not apply to grants made pur- 
suant to part D. 

Sec. 517. The Administration is authorized 
to appoint such technical or other advisory 
committees to advise the Administration with 
respect to the administration of this title 
as it deems necessary. Members of such com- 
mittees not otherwise in the employ of the 
United States, while attending meetings of 
the committees, shall be entitled to receive 
compensation at a rate to be fixed by the 
Administration but not exceeding $75 per 
diem, and while away from home or regular 
Place of business they may be allowed travel 
expenses, including per diem in lieu of sub- 
sistence, as authorized by section 5703 of 
title 5, United States Code, for persons in the 
Government service employed intermittently. 

Sec. 518. (a) Nothing contained in this 
title or any other Act shall be construed to 
authorize any department, agency, officer, or 
employee of the United States to exercise any 
direction, supervision, or control over any 
police force or any other law enforcement 
agency of any State or any political subdivi- 
sion thereof. 

(b) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law nothing contained in this title shall 
be construed to authorize the Administra- 
tion (1) to require, or condition the avail- 
ability or amount of a grant upon, the adop- 
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tion by an applicant or grantee under this 
title of a percentage ratio, quota system, or 
other program to achieve racial balance or 
to eliminate racial imbalance in any law en- 
forcement agency, or (2) to deny or discon- 
tinue a grant because of the refusal of an 
applicant or grantee under this title to adopt 
such a ratio, system, or other program, 

Sec. 519. On or before August 31, 1968, and 
each year thereafter, the Administration shall 
report to the President and to the Congress 
on activities pursuant to the provisions of 
this title during the preceding fiscal year. 

Sec. 520. For the purpose of carrying out 
this title, there is authorized to be appro- 
priated the sums of $100,111,000 for the fiscal 
years ending June 30, 1968, and June 30, 1969, 
$300,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1970, and for succeeding fiscal years such 
sums as the Congress might authorize: Pro- 
vided, however, That of the amount appro- 
priated for the fiscal years ending June 30, 
1968, and June 30, 1969— 

(a) the sum of $25,000,000 shall be for the 
purposes of part B; 

(b) the sum of $50,000,000 shall be for the 
purposes of part C, of which amount— 

(1) not more than $2,500,000 shall be for 
the purposes of section 302(b) (3); 

(2) not more than $15,000,000 shall be for 
the purposes of section 302 (b) (5), of which 
not more than $1,000,000 may be used within 
any one State; 

(3) not more than $15,000,000 shall be for 
the purposes of section 302(b) (6), and 

(4) not more than $10,000,000 shall be for 
the purposes of correction, probation, and 
parole; and 

(c) the sum of $25,111,000 shall be for the 
purposes of part D, of which $5,111,000 shall 
be for the purposes of section 404, and not 
more than $10,000,000 shall be for the pur- 
poses of section 406. 

Sec, 521. The Administration is authorized 
to make grants under this title to a unit of 
general local government or combination of 
such units only if— 

(a) the applicant certifies that it has sub- 
mitted a copy of its application to the chief 
executive of the State, and, where appropri- 
ate, the State law enforcement agency in 
which such unit or combination of such 
units is located; and 

(b) such chief executive and, where ap- 
propriate, the State law enforcement agency 
have been afforded a reasonable opportunity 
not exceeding sixty days from the date of re- 
ceipt of the application to submit to the Ad- 
ministration in writing an evaluation of the 
project set forth in the application. Such 
evaluation shall include comments on the 
relationship of the application to other ap- 
plications then pending, and to existing or 
proposed plans in the State for the develop- 
ment of new approaches to and improve- 
ments in law enforcement. If an application 
is submitted by a combination of units of 
general local government which is located 
in more than one State, such application 
must be submitted to the chief executive, 
and where appropriate, the State law en- 
forcement agency, of each State in which the 
combination of such units is located. 

Sec. 522. (a) Each recipient of assistance 
under this Act shall keep such records as the 
Administration shall prescribe, including 
records which fully disclose the amount and 
disposition by such recipient of the proceeds 
of such assistance, the total cost of the 
project or undertaking in connection with 
which such assistance is given or used, and 
the amount of that portion of the cost of 
the project or undertaking supplied by other 
sources, and such other records as will fa- 
cilitate an effective audit. 

(b) The Administration and the Comp- 
troller General of the United States, or any 
of their duly authorized representatives, 
shall have access for purpose of audit and 
examinations to any books, documents, 
papers, and records of the recipients that are 
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pertinent to the grants received under this 
title. 

Sec. 523. Section 3334 of title 42, United 
States Code, is amended by inserting “law 
enforcement facilities,” immediately after 
“transportation facilities.” 


Part F—DEFINITIONS 


Src. 601. As used in this title 

(a) “Law enforcement” means all activities 
pertaining to crime prevention or reduction 
and enforcement of the criminal law. 

(b) “Organized crime” means the unlaw- 
ful activities of the members of a highly 
organized, disciplined association engaged in 
supplying illegal goods and services, includ- 
ing but not limited to gambling, prostitution, 
loan sharking, narcotics, labor racketeering, 
and other unlawful activities of members of 
such organizations. 

(c) “State” means any State of the United 
States, the District of Columbia, the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, and any territory 
or possession of the United States. 

(d) “Unit of general local government” 
means any city, county, township, town, 
borough, parish, village, or other general pur- 
pose political subdivision of a State. 

(e) “Combination” as applied to States or 
units of general local government means any 
grouping or joining together of such States 
or units for the purpose of preparing, devel- 
oping, or implementing a law enforcement 
plan. 

(f) “Construction” means the erection, ac- 
quisition, expansion, or repair (but not in- 
cluding minor remodeling or minor repairs) 
of new or existing buildings or other physi- 
cal facilities, and the acquisition or instal- 
lation of inital equipment therefor. 

(g) “State law enforcement agency” means 
an agency established pursuant to State law 
or established by the chief executive for the 
purpose of this title, or an existing agency 
so designated, which agency shall be broadly 
representative of law enforcement officials 
within such State. 

(h) “State organized crime prevention 
council” means a council composed of not 
more than seven persons established pursu- 
ant to State law or established by the chief 
executive of the State for the purpose of this 
title, or an existing agency so designated, 
which council shall be broadly representative 
of law enforcement officials within such 
State and whose members by virtue of their 
training or experience shall be knowledgeable 
in the prevention and control of organized 
crime. 

(i) “Metropolitan area” means a standard 
metropolitan statistical area as established 
by the Bureau of the Budget, subject, how- 
ever, to such modifications and extensions as 
the Administration may determine to be ap- 
propriate. 

(j) “Public agency” means any State, unit 
of local government, combination of such 
States or units, or any department, agency, or 
instrumentality of any of the foregoing. 

(k) “Institution of higher education” 
means any such institution as defined by 
section 801(a) of the Higher Education Act 
of 1965 (79 Stat. 1269; 20 U.S.C. 1141(a)), 
subject, however, to such modifications and 
extensions as the Administration may deter- 
mine to be appropriate. 


TITLE IL—ADMISSIBILITY OF CONFES- 
SIONS, REVIEWABILITY OF ADMISSION 
IN EVIDENCE OF CONFESSIONS IN 
STATE CASES, ADMISSIBILITY IN EVI- 
DENCE OF EYE WITNESS TESTIMONY, 
AND PROCEDURES IN OBTAINING 
WRITS OF HABEAS CORPUS 
Sec. 701. (a) Chapter 223, title 18, United 

States Code (relating to witnesses and evi- 

dence), is amended by adding at the end 

thereof the following new sections: 

“$ 3501. Admissibility of confessions 
(a) In any criminal prosecution brought 

by the United States or by the District of 
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Columbia, a confession, as defined in subsec- 
tion (e) hereof, shall be admissible in evi- 
dence if it is voluntarily given. Before such 
confession is received in evidence, the trial 
judge shall, out of the presence of the jury, 
determine any issue as to voluntariness. If 
the trial judge determines that the confes- 
sion was voluntarily made it shall be admit- 
ted in evidence and the trial judge shall 
permit the jury to hear relevant evidence on 
the issue of voluntariness and shall instruct 
the jury to give such weight to the confes- 
sion as the jury feels it deserves under all the 
circumstances. 

“(b) The trial judge in determining the 
issue of voluntariness shall take into consid- 
eration all the circumstances surrounding 
the giving of the confession, including (1) 
the time elapsing between arrest and ar- 
raignment of the defendant making the con- 
fession, if it was made after arrest and before 
arraignment, (2) whether such defendant 
knew the nature of the offense with which he 
was charged or of which he was suspected at 
the time of making the confession, (3) 
whether or not such defendant was advised 
or knew that he was not required to make 
any statement and that any such statement 
could be used against him, (4) whether or 
not such defendant had been advised prior to 
questioning of his right to the assistance of 
counsel; and (5) whether or not such de- 
fendant was without the assistance of coun- 
sel when questioned and when giving such 
confession. 

“The presence or absence of any of the 
above-mentioned factors to be taken into 
consideration by the judge need not be con- 
clusive on the issue of voluntariness of the 
confession. 

“(c) In any criminal prosecution by the 
United States or by the District of Columbia, 
a confession made or given by a person who 
is a defendant therein, while such person 
was under arrest or other detention in the 
custody of any law-enforcement officer or 
law-enforcement agency, shall not be inad- 
missible solely because of delay in bringing 
such person before a commissioner or other 
officer empowered to commit persons charged 
with offenses against the laws of the United 
States or of the District of Columbia if such 
confession is found by the trial judge to 
have been made voluntarily and if the weight 
18 be given the confession is left to the 
ury. 

“(d) Nothing contained in this section 
shall bar the admission in evidence of any 
confession made or given voluntarily by any 
person to any other person without inter- 
rogation by anyone, or at any time at which 
the person who made or gave such confes- 
sion was not under arrest or other detention. 

“(e) As used in this section, the term 
‘confession’ means any confession of guilt 
of any criminal offense or any selfincrimi- 
nating statement made or given orally or in 
writing. 


“§ 3502. Reviewability of admission in evi- 
dence of confessions in State cases 
“Neither the Supreme Court nor any in- 
ferior court ordained and established by 
Congress under article III of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States shall have juris- 
diction to review or to reverse, vacate, 
modify, or disturb in any way, a ruling of 
any trial court of any State in any criminal 
prosecution admitting in evidence as volun- 
tarily made an admission or confession of an 
accused if such ruling has been affirmed or 
otherwise upheld by the highest court of the 
State having appellate jurisdiction of the 
cause. 
“$ 3503. Admissibility in evidence of eye wit- 
ness testimony 
“The testimony of a witness that he saw 
the accused commit or participate in the 
commission of the crime for which the ac- 
cused is being tried shall be admissible into 
evidence in a criminal prosecution in any 
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trial court ordained and established under 
article III of the Constitution of the United 
States; and neither the Supreme Court nor 
any inferior appellate court ordained and 
established by the Congress under article III 
of the Constitution of the United States shall 
have jurisdiction to review, reverse, vacate, 
modify, or disturb in any way a ruling of 
such a trial court or any trial court in any 
State, territory, district, commonwealth, or 
other possession of the United States ad- 
mitting in evidence in any criminal prosecu- 
tion the testimony of a witness that he saw 
the accused commit or participate in the 
commission of the crime for which the ac- 
cused is tried.” 

(b) The section analysis of that chapter is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new items: 

“3501. Admissibility of confessions. 

“3502. Reviewability of admission in evidence 
of confessions in State cases. 

“3503. Admissibility in evidence of eye wit- 
ness testimony.” 

Sec. 702. (a) Chapter 153, title 28, United 
States Code (relating to habeas corpus), is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new section: 

2256. Procedures in obtaining writs of 
habeas corpus 

“The judgment of a court of a State upon 
a plea or verdict of guilty in a criminal action 
shall be conclusive with respect to all ques- 
tions of law or fact which were determined, 
or which could have been determined, in that 
action until such judgment is reversed, va- 
cated, or modified by a court having juris- 
diction to review by appeal or certiorari such 
judgment; and neither the Supreme Court 
nor any inferior court ordained and estab- 
lished by Congress under article III of the 
Constitution of the United States shall have 
jurisdiction to reverse, vacate, or modify any 
such judgment of a State court except upon 
appeal from, or writ of certiorari granted to 
review, a determination made with respect 
to such judgment upon review thereof by 
the highest court of that State having juris- 
diction to review such judgment.” 

(b) The section analysis of that chapter 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new item: 

“§ 2256. Procedures in obtaining writs of 
habeas corpus.” 


TITLE III—WIRETAPPING AND ELEC- 
TRONIC SURVEILLANCE 


FINDINGS 


Src. 801. On the basis of its own investi- 
gations and of published studies, the Con- 
gress makes the following findings: 

(a) Wire communications are normally 
conducted through the use of facilities which 
form part of an interstate network. The same 
facilities are used for interstate and intra- 
state communications. There has been exten- 
sive wiretapping carried on without legal 
sanctions, and without the consent of any of 
the parties to the conversation. Electronic, 
mechanical, and other intercepting devices 
are being used to overhear oral conversations 
made in private, without the consent of any 
of the parties to such communications. The 
contents of these communications and evi- 
dence derived therefrom are being used by 
public and private parties as evidence in 
court and administrative proceedings, and by 
persons whose activities affect interstate 
commerce. The possession, manufacture, dis- 
tribution, advertising, and use of these de- 
vices are facilitated by interstate commerce. 

(b) In order to protect effectively the 
privacy of wire and oral communications, to 
protect the integrity of court and adminis- 
trative proceedings, and to prevent the ob- 
struction of interstate commerce, it is nec- 
essary for Congress to define on a uniform 
basis the circumstances and conditions under 
which the interception of wire and oral com- 
munications may be authorized, to prohibit 
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any unauthorized interception of such com- 
munications, and the use of the contents 
thereof in evidence in courts and adminis- 
trative proceedings. 

(c) Organized criminals make extensive 
use of wire and oral communications in their 
criminal activities. The interception of such 
communications to obtain evidence of the 
commission of crimes or to prevent their 
commission is an indispensable aid to law en- 
forcement and the administration of justice. 

(d) To safeguard the privacy of innocent 
persons, the interception of wire or oral com- 
munications where none of the parties to the 
communication has consented to the inter- 
ception should be allowed only when au- 
thorized by a court of competent jurisdiction 
and should remain under the control and 
supervision of the authorizing court. Inter- 
ception of wire and oral communications 
should further be limited to certain major 
types of offenses and specific categories of 
crime with assurances that the interception 
is justified and that the information ob- 
tained thereby will not be misused. 

Sec. 802. Part I of title 18, United States 
Code, is amended by adding at the end of 
the following new chapter: 


“CHAPTER 119. WIRE INTERCEPTION AND 
INTERCEPTION OF ORAL COMMUNICA- 
TIONS 

“Sec. 

“2510. 

“2511. 


Definitions. 
Interception and disclosure of wire or 
oral communications prohibited. 
Manufacture, distribution, possession, 
and advertising of wire or oral com- 
munication intercepting devices pro- 
hibited. 

Confiscation of wire or oral communi- 
cation intercepting devices. 

Immunity of witnesses. 

Prohibition of use as evidence of inter- 
cepted wire or oral communications. 

Authorization for interception of wire 
or oral communications. 

Authorization for disclosure and use 
of intercepted wire or oral communi- 
cations. 

Procedure for interception of wire or 
oral communications. 

Reports concerning intercepted wire 
or oral communications. 

“2520. Recovery of civil damages authorized. 


“$ 2510. Definitions 

“As used in this chapter— 

“(1) ‘wire communication’ means any com- 
munication made in whole or in part through 
the use of facilities for the transmission of 
communications by the aid of wire, cable, or 
other like connection between the point of 
origin and the point of reception furnished 
or operated by any person engaged as a com- 
mon carrier in providing or operating such 
facilities for the transmission of interstate 
or foreign communications; 

“(2) ‘oral communication’ means any oral 
communication uttered by a person exhibit- 
ing an expectation that such communication 
is not subject to interception under circum- 
stances justifying such expectation; 

(3) ‘State’ means any State of the United 
States, the District of Columbia, the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, and any territory 
or possession of the United States; 

“(4) ‘intercept’ means the aural acquisi- 
tion of the contents of any wire or oral com- 
munication through the use of any elec- 
tronic, mechanical, or other device. 

“(5) ‘electronic, mechanical, or other de- 
vice’ means any device or apparatus which 
can be used to intercept a wire or oral 
communication other than— 

“(a) any telephone or telegraph instru- 
ment, equipment or facility, or any compo- 
nent thereof, (i) furnished to the subscriber 
or user by a communications common car- 
rier in the ordinary course of its business 
and being used by the subscriber or user in 


“2512. 


“2513. 


“2514. 
“2515. 


“2516. 
“2517. 


“2518. 
“2519. 
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the ordinary course of its business; or (ii) 
being used by a communications common 
carrier in the ordinary course of its business, 
or by an investigative or law enforcement 
officer in the ordinary course of his duties; 

“(b) a hearing aid or similar device being 
used to correct subnormal hearing to not 
better than normal; 

“(6) ‘person’ means any employee, or agent 
of the United States or any State or political 
subdivision thereof, and any individual, 
partnership, association, joint stock com- 
pany, trust, or corporation; 

“(7) ‘Investigative or law enforcement of- 
ficer’ means any officer of the United States 
or of a State or political subdivision thereof, 
who is empowered by law to conduct investi- 
gations of or to make arrests for offenses 
enumerated in this chapter, and any attor- 
ney authorized by law to prosecute or par- 
ticipate in the prosecution of such offenses; 

“(8) ‘contents’, when used with respect 
to any wire or oral communication, includes 
any information concerning the identity of 
the parties to such communication or the 
existence, substance, purport, or meaning of 
that communication; 

“(9) ‘Judge of competent jurisdiction’ 
means— 

“(a) a judge of a United States district 
court or a United States court of appeals; 
and 

“(b) a judge of any court of general crimi- 
nal jurisdiction of a State who is authorized 
by a statute of that State to enter orders 
authorizing interceptions of wire or oral 
communications; 

“(10) ‘communication common carrier’ 
Shall have the same meaning which is given 
the term ‘common carrier’ by section 153(h) 
of title 47 of the United States Code; and 

“(11) ‘aggrieved person’ means a person 
who was a party to any intercepted wire or 
oral communication or a person against 
whom the interception was directed. 

“§ 2511. Interception and disclosure of wire or 
oral communications prohibited 

“(1) Except as otherwise specifically pro- 
vided in this chapter any person who— 

“(a) willfully intercepts, endeavors to in- 
tercept, or procures any other person to in- 
tercept or endeavor to intercept, any wire or 
oral communication; 

“(b) willfully uses, endeavors to use, or 
procures any other person to use or endeavor 
to use any electronic, mechanical, or other 
device to intercept any oral comunication 
when— 

“(i) such device is affixed to, or otherwise 
transmits a signal through, a wire, cable, 
or other like connection used in wire com- 
munication; or 

“(ii) such device transmits communica- 
tions by radio, or interferes with the trans- 
mission of such communication; or 

(Ut) such person knows, or has reason to 
know, that such device or any component 
thereof has been sent through the mail or 
transported in interstate or foreign com- 
merce; or 

“(iv) such use or endeavor to use (A) 
takes place on the premises of any business 
or other commercial establishment the opera- 
tions of which affect interstate or foreign 
commerce; or (B) obtains or is for the pur- 
pose of obtaining information relating to the 
operations of any business or other commer- 
cial establishment the operations of which 
affect interstate or foreign commerce; or 

„) such person acts in the District of 
Columbia, the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, 
or any territory or possession of the United 
States;” 

“(c) willfully discloses, or endeavors to 
disclose, to any other person the contents 
of any wire or oral communication, knowing 
or having reason to know that the informa- 
tion was obtained through the interception 
of a wire or oral communication in violation 
of this subsection; or 
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“(d) willfully uses, or endeavors to use, 
the contents of any wire or oral communica- 
tion, knowing or having reason to know that 
the information was obtained through the 
interception of a wire or oral communication 
in violation of this subsection; 


shall be fined not more than $10,000 or im- 
prisoned not more than five years, or both. 

“(2)(a) It shall not be unlawful under 
this chapter for an operator of a switch- 
board, or an officer, employee, or agent of any 
communication common carrier, whose fa- 
cilities are used in the transmission of a 
wire communication, to intercept, disclose, 
or use that communication in the normal 
course of his employment while engaged in 
any activity which is a necessary incident 
to the rendition of his service or to the pro- 
tection of the rights or property of the car- 
rier of such communication: Provided, That 
said communication common carriers shall 
not utilize service observing or random 
monitoring except for mechanical or service 
quality control checks. 

“(b) It shall not be unlawful under this 
chapter for an officer, employee, or agent of 
the Federal Communications Commission, 
in the normal course of his employment and 
in discharge of the monitoring responsibil- 
ities exercised by the Commission in the en- 
forcement of chapter 5 of title 47 of the 
United States Code, to intercept a wire com- 
munication, or oral communication trans- 
mitted by radio, or to disclose or use the in- 
formation thereby obtained. 

(o) It shall not be unlawful under this 
chapter for a party to any wire or oral com- 
munication, or a person given prior author- 
ity by a party to the communication to inter- 
cept such communication. 

“(3) Nothing contained in this chapter 
or in section 605 of the Communications Act 
of 1934 (48 Stat. 1143; 47 U.S.C. 605) shall 
limit the constitutional power of the Presi- 
dent to take such measures as he deems 
necessary to protect the Nation against ac- 
tual or potential attack or other hostile acts 
of a foreign power, to obtain foreign intel- 
ligence information deemed essential to the 
security of the United States, or to protect 
national security information against for- 
eign intelligence activities. Nor shall any- 
thing contained in this chapter be deemed 
to limit the constitutional power of the 
President to take such measures as he deems 
necessary to protect the United States 
against the overthrow of the Government 
by force or other unlawful means, or against 
any other clear and present danger to the 
structure or existence of the Government. 
The contents of any wire or oral communi- 
cation intercepted by authority of the Presi- 
dent in the exercise of the foregoing powers 
may be received in evidence in any trial hear- 
ing, or other proceeding only where such 
interception was reasonable, and shall not 
be otherwise used or disclosed except as is 
necessary to implement that power. 


“$2512. Manufacture, distribution, posses- 
sion, and advertising of wire or 
oral communication intercepting 
devices prohibited 

“(1) Except as otherwise specifically pro- 
vided in this chapter, any person who will- 
fully— 

“(a) sends through the mail, or sends or 
carries in interstate or foreign commerce, 
any electronic, mechanical, or other device, 
knowing or having reason to know that the 
design of such device renders it primarily 
useful for the purpose of the surreptitious 
interception of wire or oral communications; 

“(b) manufacturers, assembles, possesses, 
or sells any electronic, mechanical, or other 
device, knowing or having reason to know 
that the design of such device renders it 
primarily useful for the purpose of the sur- 
reptitious interception of wire or oral com- 
munications, and that such device or any 
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component thereof has been or will be sent 
through the mail or transported in inter- 
state or foreign commerce; or 

„(e) places in any newspaper, magazine, 
handbill, or other publication any advertise- 
ment of— 

“(i) any electronic, mechanical, or other 
device knowing or having reason to know 
that the design of such device renders it 

y useful for the purpose of the sur- 
reptitious interception of wire or oral com- 
munications; or 

„(u) any other electronic, mechanical, or 
other device, where such advertisement pro- 
motes the use of such device for the purpose 
of the surreptitious interception of wire or 
oral communications, knowing or having 
reason to know that such advertisement will 
be sent through the mail or transported in 
interstate or foreign commerce, 
shall be fined not more than $10,000 or im- 
prisoned not more than five years, or both. 

“(2) It shall not be unlawful under this 
section for— 

“(a) a communications common carrier or 
an Officer, agent, or employee of, or a person 
under contract with, a communications com- 
mon carrier, in the normal course of the 
communications common carrier’s business, 


“(b) an officer, agent, or employee of, or a 
person under contract with, the United 
States, a State, or a political subdivision 
thereof, in the normal course of the activities 
of the United States, a State, or a political 
subdivision thereof, to send through the mail, 
send or carry in interstate or foreign com- 
merce, or manufacture, assemble, possess, or 
sell any electronic, mechanical, or other de- 
vice knowing or having reason to know that 
the design of such device renders it primarily 
useful for the purpose of the surreptitious 
interception of wire or oral communications. 


“§ 2513. Confiscation of wire or oral commu- 
nication intercepting devices 

“Any electronic, mechanical, or other de- 
vice used, sent, carried, manufactured, as- 
sembled, possessed, sold, or advertised in 
violation of section 2511 or section 2512 of 
this chapter may be seized and forfeited 
to the United States. All provisions of law 
relating to (1) the seizure, s and 
judicial forfeiture, and condemnation of ves- 
sels, vehicles, merchandise, and baggage for 
violations of the customs laws contained in 
title 19 of the United States Code, (2) the 
disposition of such vessels, vehicles, mer- 
chandise, and baggage or the proceeds from 
the sale thereof, (3) the remission or mitiga- 
tion of such forfeiture, (4) the compromise 
of claims, and (5) the award of compensa- 
tion to informers in respect of such forfeit- 
ures, shall apply to seizures and forfeitures 
incurred, or alleged to have been incurred, 
under the provisions of this section, inso- 
far as applicable and not inconsistent with 
the provisions of this section; except that 
such duties as are imposed upon the col- 
lector of customs or any other person with 
respect to the seizure and forfeiture of ves- 
sels, vehicles, merchandise, and baggage un- 
der the provisions of the customs laws con- 
tained in title 19 of the United States Code 
shall be performed with respect to seizure 
and forfeiture of electronic, mechanical, or 
other intercepting devices under this section 
by such Officers, agents, or other persons as 
may be authorized or designated for that 
purpose by the Attorney General. 
“$ 2514. Immunity of witnesses 

“Whenever in the judgment of a United 
States attorney the testimony of any wit- 
ness, or the production of books, papers, or 
other evidence by any witness, in any case or 
proceeding before any grand jury or court of 
the United States involving any violation of 
this chapter or any of the offenses enumer- 
ated in section 2516, or any conspiracy to 
violate this chapter or any of the offenses 
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enumerated in section 2516 is necessary to 
the public interest, such United States attor- 
ney, upon the approval of the Attorney Gen- 
eral, shall make application to the court that 
the witness shall be instructed to testify or 
produce evidence subject to the provisions 
of this section, and upon order of the court 
such witness shall not be excused from 
testifying or from producing books, papers, or 
other evidence on the ground that the testi- 
mony or evidence required of him may tend 
to incriminate him or subject him to a 
penalty or forfeiture. No such witness shall 
be prosecuted or subjected to any penalty 
or forfeiture for or on account of any trans- 
action, matter or thing concerning which he 
is compelled, after having claimed his 
privilege against  self-incrimination, to 
testify or produce evidence, nor shall testi- 
mony so compelled be used as evidence in any 
criminal proceeding (except in a proceeding 
described in the next sentence) against him 
in any court. No witness shall be exempt un- 
der this section from prosecution for perjury 
or contempt committed while giving testi- 
mony or producing evidence under com- 
pulsion as provided in this section. 


2515. Prohibition of use as evidence of 
intercepted wire or oral communi- 
cations 

“Whenever any wire or oral communication 
has been intercepted, no part of the contents 
of such communication and no evidence de- 
rived therefrom may be received in evidence 
in any trial, hearing, or other proceeding in 
or before any court, grand jury, department, 

Officer, agency, regulatory body, legislative 

committee, or other authority of the United 

States, a State, or a political subdivision 

thereof if the disclosure of that informa- 

tion would be in violation of this chapter. 


“§ 2516. Authorization for interception of 
wire or oral communications 

“(1) The Attorney General, or any As- 
sistant Attorney General specially designated 
by the Attorney General, may authorize an 
application to a Federal judge of competent 
jurisdiction for, and such judge may grant 
in conformity with section 2518 of this 
chapter an order authorizing or approving 
the interception of wire or oral communica- 
tions by the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
or a Federal agency having responsibility for 
the investigation of the offense as to which 
the application is made, when such inter- 
ception may provide or has provided evidence 
of— 

“(a) any offense punishable by death or 
by imprisonment for more than one year 
under sections 2274 through 2277 of title 42 
of the United States Code (relating to the 
enforcement of the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954), or under the following chapters of 
this title: chapter 37 (relating to espionage), 
chapter 105 (relating to sabotage), or chap- 
ter 115 (relating to treason); 

“(b) a violation of section 186 or section 
501(c) of title 29, United States Code (deal- 
ing with restrictions on payments and loans 
to labor organizations), or any offense which 
involves murder, kidnapping, robbery, or 
extortion, and which is punishable under 
this title; 

“(c) any offense which is punishable under 
the following sections of this title: section 
201 (bribery of public officials and witnesses), 
section 224 (bribery in sporting contests), 
section 1084 (transmission of wagering in- 
formation), section 1503 (influencing or in- 
juring an officer, juror, or witness generally), 
section 1510 (obstruction of criminal investi- 
gations), section 1751 (Presidential assassi- 
nations, kidnapping, and assault), section 
1951 (interference with commerce by threats 
or violence), section 1952 (interstate and 
foreign travel or transportation in aid of 
racketeering enterprises), section 1954 (offer, 
acceptance, or solicitation to influence opera- 
tions of employee benefit plan), or sections 
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2313 and 2314 (interstate transportation of 

stolen property); 

“(d) any offense involving counterfeiting 
punishable under section 471, 472, or 473 
of this title; 

„(e) any offense involving bankruptcy 
fraud or the manufacture, importation, re- 
ceiving, concealment, buying, selling, or 
otherwise dealing in narcotic drugs, mari- 
huana, or other dangerous drugs, punishable 
under any law of the United States; or 

(H) any conspiracy to commit any of the 
foregoing offenses. 

“(2) The principal prosecuting attorney of 
any State, or the principal prosecuting attor- 
ney of any political subdivision thereof, if 
such attorney is authorized by a statute of 
that State to make application to a State 
court judge of competent jurisdiction for an 
order authorizing or approving the intercep- 
tion of wire or oral communications, may 
apply to such judge for, and such judge may 
grant in conformity with section 2518 of this 
chapter and with the applicable State statute 
an order authorizing, or approving the inter- 
ception of wire or oral communications by 
investigative or law enforcement officers hav- 
ing responsibility for the investigation of the 
offense as to which the application is made, 
when such interception may provide or has 
provided evidence of the commission of the 
offense of murder, kidnapping, gambling, rob- 
bery, bribery, extortion, or dealing in nar- 
cotic drugs, marihuana or other dangerous 
drugs, or other crime dangerous to life, limb, 
or property, and punishable by imprisonment 
for more than one year, designated in any 
applicable State statute authorizing such 
interception, or any conspiracy to commit 
any of the foregoing offenses. 

“§ 2517. Authorization for disclosure and 
use of intercepted wire or oral 
communications 

“(1) Any investigative or law enforcement 
officer who, by any means authorized by this 
chapter, has obtained knowledge of the con- 
tents of any wire or oral communication, or 
evidence derived therefrom, may disclose 
such contents to another investigative or law 
enforcement officer to the extent that such 
disclosure is appropriate to the proper per- 
formance of the official duties of the officer 
making or receiving the disclosure. 

“(2) Any investigative or law enforcement 
officer who, by any means authorized by this 
chapter, has obtained knowledge of the con- 
tents of any wire or oral communication or 
evidence derived therefrom may use such 
contents to the extent such use is appro- 
priate to the proper performance of his offi- 
cial duties. 

(3) Any person who has received, by any 
means authorized by this chapter, any in- 
formation concerning a wire or oral com- 
munication, or evidence derived therefrom 
intercepted in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this chapter may disclose the con- 
tents of that communication or such deriva- 
tive evidence while giving testimony under 
oath or affirmation in any criminal proceed- 
ing in any court of the United States or of 
any State or in any Federal or State grand 
jury proceeding. 

“(4) No otherwise privileged wire or oral 
communication intercepted in accordance 
with, or in violation of, the provisions of 
this chapter shall lose its privileged 
character. 

“(5) When an investigative or law en- 
forcement officer, while engaged in inter- 
cepting wire or oral communications in the 
manner authorized herein, intercepts wire or 
oral communications relating to offenses 
other than those specified in the order of 
authorization or approval, the contents 
thereof, and evidence derived therefrom, 
may be disclosed or used as provided in sub- 
sections (1) and (2) of this section. Such 
contents and any evidence derived there- 
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from may be used under subsection (3) of 
this section when authorized or approved by 
a judge of competent jurisdiction where 
such judge finds on subsequent application 
that the contents were otherwise intercepted 
in accordance with the provisions of this 
chapter. Such application shall be made as 
soon as practicable. 

“§ 2518. Procedure for interception of wire 

or oral communications 

“(1) Each application for an order au- 
thorizing or approving the interception of a 
wire or oral communication shall be made 
in writing upon oath or affirmation to a 
judge of competent jurisdiction and shall 
state the applicant’s authority to make such 
application. Each application shall include 
the following information: 

“(a) the identity of the investigative or 
law enforcement officer making the applica- 
tion, and the officer authorizing the applica- 
tion; 

„bb) a full and complete statement of the 
facts and circumstances relied upon by the 
applicant, to justify his belief that an order 
should be issued, including (i) details as to 
the particular offense that has been, is be- 
ing, or is about to be committed, (ii) a par- 
ticular description of the nature and loca- 
tion of the facilities from which or the 
place where the communication is to be in- 
tercepted, (iii) a particular description of 
the type of communications sought to be 
intercepted, (iv) the identity of the person, 
if known, committing the offense and whose 
communications are to be intercepted; 

“(c) a full and complete statement as to 
whether or not other investigative procedures 
have been tried and failed or why they rea- 
sonably appear to be unlikely to succeed if 
tried or to be too dangerous; 

“(d) a statement of the period of time for 
which the interception is required to be 
maintained. If the nature of the investiga- 
tion is such that the authorization for in- 
terception should not automatically termi- 
nate when the described type of communica- 
tion has been first obtained, a particular de- 
scription of facts establishing probable cause 
to believe that additional communications of 
the same type will occur thereafter; and 

“(e) a full and complete statement of the 
facts concerning all previous applications 
known to the individual authorizing and 
making the application, made to any judge 
for authorization to intercept, or for approval 
of interceptions of, wire or oral communica- 
tions involving any of the same persons, fa- 
cilities or places specified in the application, 
and the action taken by the judge on each 
such application. 

“(2) The judge may require the applicant 
to furnish additional testimony or docu- 
mentary evidence in support of the applica- 
tion. 

“(3) Upon such application the judge may 
enter an ex parte order, as requested or as 
modified, authorizing or approving intercep- 
tion of wire or oral communications within 
the territorial jurisdiction of the court in 
which the judge is sitting, if the judge deter- 
mines on the basis of the facts submitted by 
the applicant that— 

“(a) there is probable cause for belief that 
an individual is committing, has committed, 
or is about to commit a particular offense 
enumerated in section 2516 of this chapter; 

“(b) there is probable cause for belief that 
particular communications concerning that 
offense will be obtained through such inter- 
ception; 

„e) normal investigative procedures have 
been tried and have failed or reasonably ap- 
pear to be unlikely to succeed if tried or to 
be too dangerous; 

“(d) there is probable cause for belief that 
the facilities from which, or the place where, 
the wire or oral communications are to be 
intercepted are being used, or are about to be 
used, in connection with the commission 
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of such offense, or are leased to, listed in the 
name of, or commonly used by such person. 

“(4) Each order authorizing or approving 
the interception of any wire or oral com- 
munication shall specify— 

“(a) the identity of the person, if known, 
whose communications are to be intercepted; 

“(b) the nature and location of the com- 
munications facilities as to which, or the 
place where, authority to intercept is granted; 

“(c) a particular description of the type of 
communication sought to be intercepted, and 
a statement of the particular offense to 
which it relates; 

(d) the identity of the agency authorized 
to intercept the communications, and of the 
person authorizing the application; and 

“(e) the period of time during which such 
interception is authorized, including a state- 
ment as to whether or not the interception 
shall automatically terminate when the de- 
scribed communication has been first 
obtained. 

“(5) No order entered under this section 
may authorize or approve the interception 
of any wire or oral communication for any 
period longer than is necessary to achieve 
the objective of the authorization, nor in any 
event longer than thirty days. Extensions of 
an order may be granted, but only upon 
application for an extension made in accord- 
ance with subsection (1) of this section and 
the court making the findings required by 
subsection (3) of this section. The period of 
extension shall be no longer than the au- 
thorizing judge deems necessary to achieve 
the purposes for which it was granted and in 
no event for longer than thirty days. Every 
order and extension thereof shall contain 
a provision that the authorization to inter- 
cept shall be executed as soon as practicable, 
shall be conducted in such a way as to mini- 
mize the interception of communications 
not otherwise subject to interception under 
this chapter, and must terminate upon at- 
tainment of the authorized objective, or in 
any event in thirty days. 

“(6) Whenever an order authorizing 
interception is entered pursuant to this 
chapter, the order may require reports to 
be made to the judge who issued the order 
showing what progress has been made toward 
achievement of the authorized objectives 
and the need for continued interception. 
Such reports shall me made at such intervals 
as the judge may require. 

“(7) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this chapter, any investigative or law en- 
forcement Officer, specially designated by the 
Attorney General or by the principal prose- 
cuting attorney of any State or subdivision 
thereof acting pursuant to a statute of that 
State, who reasonably determines that— 

“(a) an emergency situation exists that re- 
quires a wire or oral communication to be 
intercepted before an order authorizing such 
interception can with due diligence be ob- 
tained, and 

“(b) there are grounds upon which an 
order could be entered under this chapter to 
authorize such interception, 


may intercept such wire or oral communica- 
tion if an application for an order approving 
the interception is made in accordance with 
this secton withn forty-eight hours after 
the interception has occurred, or begins to 
occur. In the absence of an order, such inter- 
ception shall immediately terminate when 
the communication sought is obtained or 
when the application for the order is denied, 
whichever is earlier, In the event such appli- 
cation for approval is denied, or in any 
other case where the interception is termi- 
nated without an order having been issued, 
the contents of any wire or oral communica- 
tion intercepted shall be treated as having 
been obtained in violation of this chapter, 
and an inventory shall be served as provided 
for in subsection (d) of this section on the 
person named in the application. 
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“(8) (a) The contents of any wire or oral 
communication intercepted by any means 
authorized by this chapter shall, if possible, 
be recorded on tape or wire or other com- 
parable device. The recording of the contents 
of any wire or oral communication under 
this subsection shall be done in such way 
as will protect the recording from editing or 
other alterations. Immediately upon the ex- 
piration of the period of the order, or exten- 
sions thereof, such recordings shall be made 
available to the judge issuing such order and 
sealed under his directions. Custody of the 
recordings shall be wherever the judge 
orders. They shall not be destroyed except 
upon an order of the issuing or denying 
judge and in any event shall be kept for ten 
years. Duplicate recordings may be made for 
use or disclosure pursuant to the provisions 
of subsections (1) and (2) of section 2517 
of this chapter for investigations. The pres- 
ence of the seal provided for by this sub- 
section, or a satisfactory explanation for the 
absence thereof, shall be a prerequisite for 
the use or disclosure of the contents of any 
wire or oral communication or evidence de- 
rived therefrom under subsection (3) of sec- 
tion 2517. 

“(b) Applications made and orders granted 
under this chapter shall be sealed by the 
judge. Custody of the applications and orders 
shall be wherever the judge directs. Such ap- 
plications and orders shall be disclosed only 
upon a showing of good cause before a judge 
of competent jurisdiction and shall not be 
destroyed except on order of the issuing or 
denying judge, and in any event shall be kept 
for ten years. 

(e) Any violation of the provisions of this 
subsection may be punished as contempt 
of the issuing or denying judge. 

“(d) Within a reasonable time but not 
later than ninety days after the filing of an 
application for an order of approval under 
section 2518(7)(b) which is denied or the 
termination of the period of an order or ex- 
tensions thereof, the issuing or denying judge 
shall cause to be served, on the persons 
named in the order or the application, an 
inventory which shall include notice of— 

“(1) the fact of the entry of the order or 
the application; 

(2) the date of the entry and the period 
of authorized, approved or disapproved in- 
terception, or the denial of the application; 
and 

“(3) the fact that during the period wire 
or oral communications were or were not 
intercepted. 


On an ex parte showing of good cause to a 
judge of competent jurisdiction the serving 
of the inventory required by this subsection 
may be postponed. 

“(9) The contents of any intercepted wire 
or oral communication or evidence derived 
therefrom shall not be received in evidence 
or otherwise disclosed in any trial, hearing, 
or other proceeding in a Federal or State 
court unless each party, not less than ten 
days before the trial, hearing, or proceeding, 
has been furnished with a copy of the court 
order under which the interception was au- 
thorized or approved. This ten-day period 
may be waived by the judge if he finds that 
it was not possible to furnish the party with 
the above information ten days before the 
trial, hearing, or proceeding and that the 
party will not be prejudiced by the delay in 
receiving such information. 

“(10) (a) Any aggrieved person in any 
trial, hearing, or proceeding in or before any 
court, department, officer, agency, regula- 
tory body, or other authority of the United 
States, a State, or a political subdivision 
thereof, may move to suppress the contents 
of any intercepted wire or oral communica- 
tion, or evidence derived therefrom, on the 
grounds that— 

„d) the communication was unlawfully 
intercepted; 
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„u) the order of authorization or ap- 
proval under which it was intercepted is in- 
sufficient on its face; or 

“(jii) the interception was not made in 
conformity with the order of authorization 
or approval. é 
Such motion shall be made before the trial, 
hearing, or proceeding unless there was no 
opportunity to make such motion or the 
person was not aware of the grounds of the 
motion. If the motion is granted, the con- 
tents of the intercepted wire or oral com- 
munication, or evidence derived therefrom, 
shall be treated as having been obtained in 
violation of this chapter. The judge, upon the 
filing of such motion by the aggrieved per- 
son, may in his discretion make available to 
the aggrieved person or his counsel for in- 
spection such portions of the intercepted 
communication or evidence derived there- 
from as the judge determines to be in the 
interests of justice. 

“(b) In addition to any other right to ap- 
peal, the United States shall have the right 
to appeal from an order granting a motion 
to suppress made under paragraph (a) of 
this subsection, or the denial of an applica- 
tion for an order of approval, if the United 
States attorney shall certify to the judge or 
other official granting such motion or deny- 
ing such application that the appeal is not 
taken for purposes of delay. Such appeal 
shall be taken within thirty days after the 
date the order was entered and shall be dili- 
gently prosecuted. 


2519. Reports concerning intercepted wire 
or oral communications 

“(1) Within thirty days after the expira- 
tion of an order (or each extension thereof) 
entered under section 2518, or the denial of 
an order approving an interception, the issu- 
ing or denying judge shall report to the Ad- 
ministrative Office of the United States 
Courts— 

(a) the fact that an order or extension 
was applied for; 

1 the kind of order or extension applied 

(e) the fact that the order or extension 
Was granted as applied for, was modified, or 
was denied; 

“(d) the period of interceptions authorized 
by the order, and the number and duration 
of any extensions of the order; 

“(e) the offense specified in the order or 
application, or extension of an order; 

“(f) the identity of the applying investi- 
gative or law enforcement officer, and agency 
making the application and the person au- 
thorizing the application; and 

“(g) the nature of the facilities from which 
or the place where communications were to 
be intercepted. 

“(2) In January of each year the Attorney 
General, an Assistant Attorney General spe- 
cially designated by the Attorney General, or 
the principal prosecuting attorney of a State, 
or the principal prosecuting attorney for any 
political subdivision of a State, shall report 
to the Administrative Office of the United 
States Courts— 

(a) the information required by para- 
graphs (a) through (g) of subsection (1) of 
this section with respect to each application 
for an order or extension made during the 
preceding calendar year; 

“(b) a general description of the intercep- 
tions made under such order or extension, in- 
cluding (i) the approximate nature and fre- 
quency of incriminating communications in- 
tercepted, (ii) the approximate nature and 
frequency of other communications inter- 
cepted, (iii) the approximate number of per- 
sons whose communications were intercepted, 
and (iv) the approximate nature, amount, 
and cost of the manpower and other resources 
used in the interceptions; 

“(c) the number of arrests resulting from 
interceptions made under such order or ex- 
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tension, and the offenses for which arrests 
were made; 

“(d) the number of trials resulting from 
such interceptions; 

“(e) the number of motions to suppress 
made with respect to such interceptions, and 
the number granted or denied; 

“(f) the number of convictions resulting 
from such interceptions and the offenses for 
which the convictions were obtained and a 
general assessment of the importance of the 
interceptions; and 

“(g) the information required by para- 
graphs (b) through (f) of this subsection 
with respect to orders or extensions obtained 
in a preceding calendar year. 

“(3) In April of each year the Director of 
the Administrative Office of the United States 
Courts shall transmit to the Congress a full 
and complete report concerning the number 
of applications for orders authorizing or ap- 
proving the interception of wire or oral com- 
munications and the number of orders and 
extensions granted or denied during the pre- 
ceding calendar year. Such report shall in- 
clude a summary and analysis of the data 
required to be filed with the Administrative 
Office by subsections (1) and (2) of this sec- 
tion. The Director of the Administrative Of- 
fice of the United States Courts is authorized 
to issue binding regulations dealing with the 
content and form of the reports required to 
be filed by subsections (1) and (2) of this 
section. 

“§ 2520. Recovery of civil damages authorized 

“Any person whose wire or oral communi- 
cation is intercepted, disclosed, or used in 
violation of this chapter shall (1) have a civil 
cause of action against any person who in- 
tercepts, discloses, or uses, or procures any 
other person to intercept, disclose, or use 
such communications, and (2) be entitled to 
recover from any such person— 

„(a) actual damages but not less than 
liquidated damages computed at the rate of 
$100 a day for each day of violation or $1,000, 
whichever is higher; 

“(b) punitive damages; and 

“(c) a reasonable attorney’s fee and other 
litigation costs reasonably incurred: 


A good faith reliance on a court order or on 
the provisions of section 2518(7) of this chap- 
ter shall constitute a complete defense to any 
civil or criminal action brought under this 
chapter.” 

Sec. 803. Section 605 of the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934 (48 Stat, 1103; 47 U.S.C. 
605) is amended to read as follows: 


“UNAUTHORIZED PUBLICATION OF 
COMMUNICATIONS 


“Sec. 605. Except as authorized by chapter 
119, title 18, United States Code, no person 
receiving, assisting in receiving, transmitting, 
or assisting in transmitting, any interstate or 
foreign communication by wire or radio shall 
divulge or publish the existence, contents, 
substance, purport, effect, or meaning there- 
of, except through authorized channels of 
transmission or reception, (1) to any person 
other than the addressee, his agent, or attor- 
ney, (2) to a person employed or authorized 
to forward such communication to its desti- 
nation, (3) to proper accounting or distribut- 
ing officers of the various communicating 
centers over which the communication may 
be passed, (4) to the master of a ship under 
whom he is serving, (5) in response to a sub- 
pena issued by a court of competent juris- 
diction, or (6) on demand of other lawful 
authority. No person not being authorized by 
the sender shall intercept any radio com- 
munication and divulge or publish the exist- 
ence, contents, substance, purport, effect, or 
meaning of such intercepted communication 
to any person. No person not being entitled 
thereto shall receive or assist in receiving any 
interstate or foreign communication by radio 
and use such communication (or any infor- 
mation therein contained) for his own bene- 
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fit or for the benefit of another not entitled 
thereto. No person having received any inter- 
cepted radio communication or having be- 
come acquainted with the contents, sub- 
stance, purport, effect, or meaning of such 
communication (or any part thereof) know- 
ing that such communication was inter- 
cepted, shall divulge or publish the exist- 
ence, contents, substance, purport, effect, or 
meaning of such communication (or any part 
thereof) or use such communication (or any 
information therein contained) for his own 
benefit or for the benefit of another not 
entitled thereto. This section shall not apply 
to the receiving, divulging, publishing, or 
utilizing the contents of any radio com- 
munication which is broadcast or trans- 
mitted by amateurs or others for the use of 
the general public, or which relates to ships 
in distress.” 


TITLE IV—STATE FIREARMS CONTROL 
ASSISTANCE 


FINDINGS AND DECLARATION 


Sec. 901. (a) The Congress hereby finds 
and declares— 

(1) that there is a widespread traffic in 
firearms moving in or otherwise affecting 
interstate or foreign commerce, and that the 
existing Federal controls over such traffic do 
not adequately enable the States to control 
this traffic within their own borders through 
the exercise of their police power; 

(2) that the ease with which any person 
can acquire firearms other than a rifle or 
shotgun (including criminals, juveniles with- 
out the knowledge or consent of their parents 
or guardians, narcotics addicts, mental de- 
fectives, armed groups who would supplant 
the functions of duly constituted public au- 
thorities, and others whose possession of such 
weapons is similarly contrary to the public 
interest) is a significant factor in the preva- 
lence of lawlessness and violent crime in the 
United States; 

(3) that only through adequate Federal 
control over interstate and foreign commerce 
in these weapons, and over all persons en- 
gaging in the businesses of importing, manu- 
facturing, or dealing in them, can this grave 
problem be properly dealt with, and effective 
State and local regulation of this traffic be 
made possible; 

(4) that the acquisition on a mail-order 
basis of firearms other than a rifle or shot- 
gun by nonlicensed individuals, from a place 
other than their State of residence, has ma- 
terially tended to thwart the effectiveness of 
State laws and regulations, and local ordi- 
nances; 

(5) that the sale or other disposition of 
concealable weapons by importers, manufac- 
turers, and dealers holding Federal licenses, 
to nonresidents of the State in which the li- 
censees’ places of business are located, has 
tended to make ineffective the laws, regula- 
tions, and ordinances in the several States 
and local jurisdictions regarding such fire- 
arms; 

(6) that there is a causal relationship be- 
tween the easy availability of firearms other 
than a rifle or shotgun and juvenile and 
youthful criminal behavior, and that such 
firearms have been widely sold by federally 
licensed importers and dealers to emotionally 
immature, or thrill-bent Juveniles and 
minors prone to criminal behavior; 

(7) that the United States has become the 
dumping ground of the castoff surplus mili- 
tary weapons of other nations, and that such 
weapons, and the large volume of relatively 
inexpensive pistols and revolvers (largely 
worthless for sporting purposes), imported 
into the United States in recent years, has 
contributed greatly to lawlessness and to the 
Nation's law enforcement problems; 

(8) that the lack of adequate Federal con- 
trol over interstate and foreign commerce 
in highly destructive weapons (such as ba- 
zookas, mortars, antitank guns, and so forth, 
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and destructive devices such as explosive or 
incendiary grenades, bombs, missiles, and so 
forth) has allowed such weapons and de- 
vices to fall into the hands of lawless per- 
sons, including armed groups who would sup- 
plant lawful authority, thus creating a prob- 
lem of national concern; 

(9) that the existing licensing system 
under the Federal Firearms Act does not pro- 
vide adequate license fees or proper stand- 
ards for the granting or denial of licenses, 
and that this has led to licenses being issued 
to persons not reasonably entitled thereto, 
thus distorting the purposes of the licensing 
system. 

(b) The Congress further hereby declares 
that the purpose of this title is to cope with 
the conditions referred to in the foregoing 
subsection, and that it is not the purpose 
of this title to place any undue or unneces- 
sary Federal restrictions or burdens on law- 
abiding citizens with respect to the acquisi- 
tion, possession, or use of firearms appro- 
priate to the purpose of hunting, trap shoot- 
ing, target shooting, personal protection, or 
any other lawful activity, and that this title 
is not intended to discourage or eliminate 
the private ownership or use of firearms by 
law-abiding citizens for lawful purposes, or 
provide for the imposition by Federal regula- 
tions of any procedures or requirements other 
than those reasonably necessary to imple- 
ment and effectuate the provisions of this 
title. 

Sec. 902. Title 18, United States Code, is 
amended by inserting after section 917 there- 
of the following new chapter: 

“CHAPTER 44—FIREARMS 
“Sec. 
“921. Definitions. 
“922. Unlawful acts. 
“923. Licensing. 
“924, Penalties. 
“925. Exceptions: Relief from disabilities. 
“926. Rules and regulations. 
“927, Effect on State law. 
“928. Separability clause. 


“$921. Definitions 

“(a) As used in this chapter— 

“(1) The term ‘person’ and the term ‘who- 
ever’ includes any individual, corporation, 
company, association, firm, partnership, so- 
ciety, or joint stock company. 

“(2) The term ‘interstate or foreign com- 
merce’ includes commerce betwen any State 
or possession (not including the Canal Zone) 
and any place outside thereof; or between 
points within the same State or possession 
(not including the Canal Zone), but through 
any place outside thereof; or within any pos- 
session or the District of Columbia. The term 
‘State’ shall include the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

“(3) The term ‘firearm’ means any weap- 
on (including a starter gun) which will or 
is designed to or may readily be converted 
to expel a projectile by the action of an 
explosive; the frame or receiver of any such 
weapon; or any firearm muffier or firearm si- 
lencer; or any destructive device. 

“(4) The term ‘destruction device’ means 
any explosive, incendiary, or poison gas bomb, 
grenade, mine, rocket, missile, or similar de- 
vice; and includes any type of weapon which 
will or is designed to or may readily be con- 
verted to expel a projectile by the action of 
any explosive and having any barrel with a 
bore of one-half inch or more in diameter. 

“(5) The term ‘shotgun’ means a weapon 
designed or redesigned, made or remade, and 
intended to be fired from the shoulder and 
designed or redesigned and made or remade 
to use the energy of the explosive in a fixed 
shotgun shell to fire through a smooth bore 
either a number of ball shot or a single pro- 
jectile for each single pull of the trigger. 

“(6) The term ‘short-barreled shotgun’ 
means a shotgun having one or more barrels 
less than eighteen inches in length and any 
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Weapon made from a shotgun (whether by 
alteration, modification, or otherwise) if 
such weapon as modified has an overall 
length of less than twenty-six inches. 

“(7) The term ‘rifle’ means a weapon de- 
signed or redesigned, made or remade, and 
intended to be fired from the shoulder and 
designed or redesigned and made or remade 
to use the energy of the explosive in a fixed 
metallic cartridge to fire only a single pro- 
jectile through a rifled bore for each single 
pull of the trigger. 

“(8) The term ‘short-barreled rifle’ means 
a rifle having one or more barrels less than 
sixteen inches in length and any weapon 
made from a rifle (whether by alteration, 
modification, or otherwise) if such weapon 
as modified has an overall length of less than 
twenty-six inches. 

“(9) The term ‘importer’ means any per- 
son engaged in the business of importing or 
bringing firearms or ammunition into the 
United States for purposes of sale or distri- 
bution; and the term ‘licensed importer’ 
means any such person licensed under the 
provisions of this chapter. 

“(10) The term ‘manufacturer’ means any 
person engaged in the manufacture of fire- 
arms or ammunition for purposes of sale or 
distribution; and the term ‘licensed manu- 
facturer’ means any such person licensed 
under the provisions of this chapter. 

“(11) The term ‘dealer’ means (A) any 
person engaged in the business of selling fire- 
arms or ammunition at wholesale or retail, 
(B) any person engaged in the business of 
repairing such firearms or of making or fit- 
ting special barrels, stocks, or trigger me- 
chanisms to firearms or (C) any person who 
is a pawnbroker. The term ‘licensed dealer’ 
means any dealer who is licensed under the 
provisions of this chapter. 

“(12) The term ‘pawnbroker’ means any 
person whose business or occupation includes 
the taking or receiving, by way of pledge or 
pawn, of any firearm or ammunition as se- 
curity for the payment or repayment of 
money. 

“(13) The term ‘indictment’ includes an 
indictment or an information in any court 
under which a crime punishable by imprison- 
ment for a term exceeding one year may be 
prosecuted. 

“(14) The term ‘fugitive from justice’ 
means any person who has fled from any 
State or possession to avoid prosecution for 
a crime punishable by imprisonment for a 
term exceeding one year or to avoid giving 
testimony in any criminal proceeding. 

“(15) The term ‘antique firearm’ means 
any firearm of a design used before the year 
1870 (including any matchlock, flintlock, 
percussion cap, or similar early type of igni- 
tion system) or replica thereof, whether ac- 
tually manufactured before or after the year 
1870; but not including any weapon designed 
for use with smokeless powder or using rim- 
fire or conventional center-fire ignition with 
fixed ammunition. 

“(16) The term ‘ammunition’ means am- 
munition for a destructive device; it shall 
not include shotgun shells or any other am- 
munition designed for use in a firearm other 
than a destructive device. 

(17) The term ‘Secretary’ or ‘Secretary of 
the Treasury’ means the Secretary of the 
Treasury or his delegate. 

“(b) As used in this chapter— 

“(1) The term ‘firearm’ shall not include 
an antique firearm. 

“(2) The term ‘destructive device’ shall 
not include— 

“(A) a device which is not designed or re- 
designed or used or intended for use as a 
weapon; or 

“(B) any device, although originally de- 
signed as a weapon, which is redesigned so 
that it may be used solely as a signaling, 
linethrowing, safety or similar device; or 

“(C) any shotgun other than a short- 
barreled shotgun; or 
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“(D) any nonautomatic rifle (other than 
a short-barreled rifle) generally recognized or 
particularly suitable for use for the hunt- 
ing of big game; or 

“(E) surplus obsolete ordnance sold, 
loaned, or given by the Secretary of the 
Army pursuant to the provisions of sections 
4684(2), 4685, or 4686 of title 10, United 
States Code; or 

“(F) any other device which the Secretary 
finds is not likely to be used as a weapon. 

“(3) The term ‘crime punishable by im- 
prisonment for a term exceeding one year’ 
shall not include any Federal or State offen- 
ses pertaining to antitrust violations, unfair 
trade practices, restraints of trade, or other 
similar offenses relating to the regulation of 
business practices as the Secretary may by 
regulation designate. 


922. Unlawful acts 

“(a) It shall be unlawful— 

“(1) for any person, except a licensed im- 
porter, licensed manufacturer, or licensed 
dealer, to engage in the business of import- 
ing, manufacturing, or dealing in firearms, or 
ammunition, or in the course of such busi- 
ness to ship, transport, or receive any fire- 
arm or ammunition in interstate or foreign 
commerce. 

(2) for any importer, manufacturer, or 
dealer licensed under the provisions of this 
chapter to ship or transport in interstate or 
foreign commerce, any firearm other than a 
rifle or shotgun, or ammunition to any per- 
son other than a licensed importer, licensed 
manufacturer, or licensed dealer, except 
that— 

“(A) this paragraph shall not be held to 
preclude a licensed importer, licensed manu- 
facturer, or licensed dealer from returning a 
firearm or replacement firearm of the same 
kind and type to a person from whom it was 
received; 

“(B) this paragraph shall not be held to 
preclude a licensed importer, licensed manu- 
facturer, or licensed dealer from depositing a 
firearm for conveyance in the mails to any 
Officer, employee, agent, or watchman who, 
pursuant to the provisions of section 1715 of 
title 18 of the United States Code, is eligible 
to receive through the mails pistols, revolv- 
ers, and other firearms capable of being con- 
cealed on the person, for use in connection 
with his official duty; 

“(C) nothing in this paragraph shall be 
construed as applying in any manner in the 
District of Columbia, the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, or any possession of the United 
States differently than it would apply if the 
District of Columbia, the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, or the possession were in fact a 
State of the United States. 

“(3) for any person other than a licensed 
importer, licensed manufacturer, or licensed 
dealer to transport into or receive in the 
State where he resides (or if the persons is a 
corporation or other business entity, in which 
he maintains a place of business) 

“(A) any firearm, other than a shotgun or 
rifle, purchased or otherwise obtained by him 
outside that State; 

“(B) any firearm, purchased or otherwise 
obtained by him outside that State, which it 
would be unlawful for him to purchase or 
possess in the State or political subdivision 
thereof wherein he resides (or if the person 
is a corporation or other business entity, in 
which he maintains a place of business). 

“(4) for any person, other than a licensed 
importer, licensed manufacturer, or licensed 
dealer, to transport in interstate or foreign 
commerce any destructive device, machine- 
gun (as defined in section 5848 of the Inter- 
mal Revenue Code of 1954), short-barreled 
shotgun, or short-barreled rifle, except as 
specifically authorized by the Secretary. 

“(5) for any person to transfer, sell, trade, 
give, transport, or deliver to any person 
(other than a licensed importer, licensed 
manufacturer, or licensed dealer) who re- 
sides in any State other than that in which 
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the transferor resides (or in which his place 
of business is located if the transferor is a 
corporation or other business equity— 

“(A) any firearm, other than a shotgun 
or rifle; 

“(B) any firearm which the transferee 
could not lawfully purchase or possess in 
accord with applicable laws, regulations or 
ordinances of the State or political subdivi- 
sion thereof in which the transferee resides 
(or in which his place of business is located 
if the transferee is a corporation or other 
business entity). 

“This paragraph shall not apply to trans- 
actions between licensed importers, licensed 
manufacturers, and licensed dealers. 

“(6) for any person in connection with 
the acquisition or attempted acquisition of 
any firearm from a licensed importer, li- 
censed manufacturer, or licensed dealer, 
knowingly to make any false or fictitious 
oral or written statement or to furnish or 
exhibit any false or fictitious or misrepre- 
sented identification, intended or likely to 
deceive such importer, manufacturer, or 
dealer with respect to any fact material to 
the lawfulness of the sale or other disposi- 
tion of such firearm under the provisions of 
this chapter. 

“(b) It shall be unlawful for any licensed 
importer, licensed manufacturer, or licensed 
dealer to sell or deliver— 

“(1) any firearm to any individual who 
the licensee knows or has reasonable cause 
to believe is less than twenty-one years of 
age, if the firearm is other than a shotgun 
or rifle. 

(2) any firearm to any person who the 
licensee knows or has reasonable cause to 
believe is not lawfully entitled to receive or 
possess such firearm by reason of any State 
or local law, regulation, or ordinance appli- 
cable at the place of sale, delivery, or other 
disposition of the firearm. 

“(3) any firearm to any person who the 
licensee knows or has reasonable cause to 
believe does not reside in (or if the person 
is a corporation or other business entity, 
does not maintain a place of business in) 
the State in which the licensee's place of 
business is located; except that this para- 
graph shall not apply in the case of a shot- 
gun or rifle. 

“(4) to any person any destructive device, 
machinegun (as defined in section 5848 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954), short- 
barreled shotgun, or short-barreled rifle, 
unless he has in his possession a sworn state- 
ment executed by the principal law enforce- 
ment officer of the locality wherein the pur- 
chaser or person to whom it is otherwise dis- 
posed of resides, attesting that there is no 
provision of law, regulation, or ordinance 
which would be violated by such person’s 
receipt or possession thereof, and that he is 
satisfied that it is intended by such person 
for lawful purposes; and such sworn state- 
ment shall be retained by the licensee as 
a part of the records required to be kept 
under the provisions of this chapter. 

“(5) any firearm to any person unless the 
licensee notes in his records required to be 
kept pursuant to section 923 of this chapter, 
the name, age, and place of residence of such 
person if the person is an individual, or the 
identity and principal and local places of 
business of such person if the person is a 
corporation or other business entity. 
Paragraphs (1), (2), (3) and (4) of this sub- 
section shall not apply to transactions be- 
tween licensed importers, licensed manufac- 
turers, and licensed dealers. 

“(c) It shall be unlawful for any licensed 
importer, licensed manufacturer, or licensed 
dealer to sell or otherwise dispose of any fire- 
arm or ammunition to any person, knowing 
or having reasonable cause to believe that 
such person is a fugitive from justice or is 
under indictment or has been convicted in 
any court of a crime punishable by imprison- 
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ment for a term exceeding one year. This 
subsection shall not apply with respect to 
sales or disposition of a firearm to a licensed 
importer, licensed manufacturer, or licensed 
dealer who pursuant to subsection (b) of 
section 925 of this chapter is not precluded 
from dealing in firearms, or to a person who 
has been granted relief from disabilities pur- 
suant to subsection (c) of section 925 of this 
chapter. 

“(d) It shall be unlawful for any common 
or contract carrier to transport or deliver in 
interstate or foreign commerce any firearm 
with knowledge or reasonable cause to believe 
that the shipment, transportation, or receipt 
thereof would be in violation of the provi- 
sions of this chapter. 

“(e) It shall be unlawful for any person 
who is under indictment or who has been 
convicted in any court of a crime punish- 
able by imprisonment for a term exceeding 
one year, or who is a fugitive from justice, to 
ship or transport any firearm or ammunition 
in interstate or foreign commerce, 

“(f) It shall be unlawful for any person 
who is under indictment or who has been 
convicted in any court of a crime punishable 
by imprisonment for a term exceeding one 
year, or is a fugitive from justice, to receive 
any firearm or ammunition which has been 
shipped or transported in interstate or for- 
eign commerce. 

“(g) It shall be unlawful for any person to 
transport or ship in interstate or foreign 
commerce, any stolen firearm or stolen am- 
munition, knowing or having reasonable 
cause to believe the same to have been 
stolen. 

“(h) It shall be unlawful for any person to 
receive, conceal, store, barter, sell, or dis- 
pose of any stolen firearm or stolen ammuni- 
tion, or pledge or accept as security for a loan 
any stolen firearm or stolen ammunition, 
moving as or which is a part of or which con- 
stitutes interstate or foreign commerce, 
knowing or having reasonable cause to be- 
lieve the same to have been stolen. 

“(i) It shall be unlawful for any person 
knowingly to transport, ship, or receive, in 
interstate or foreign commerce, any firearm 
the importer’s or manufacturer’s serial num- 
ber of which has been removed, obliterated, 
or altered. 

“(j) It shall be unlawful for any person 
knowingly to import or bring into the United 
States or any possession thereof any firearm 
or ammunition, except as provided in sub- 
section (d) of section 925 of this chapter; and 
it shall be unlawful for any person knowingly 
to receive any firearm or ammunition which 
has been imported or brought into the United 
States or any possession thereof in violation 
of the provisions of this chapter. 

“(k) It shall be unlawful for any licensed 
importer, licensed manufacturer, or licensed 
dealer knowingly to make any false entry 
in, or to fail to make appropriate entry in 
or to fail to properly maintain, any record 
which he is required to keep pursuant to sec- 
tion 923 of this chapter or regulations pro- 
mulgated thereunder. 

“§ 923. Licensing 

“(a) No person shall engage in business as 
a firearms or ammunition importer, manufac- 
turer, or dealer until he has filed an applica- 
tion with, and received a license to do so, 
from, the Secretary. The application shall be 
in such form and contain such information 
as the Secretary shall by regulation prescribe. 
Each applicant shall be required to pay a 
fee for obtaining such a license, a separate 
fee being required for each place in which 
the applicant is to do business, as follows: 

“(1) if a manufacturer— 

“(A) of destructive devices and/or ammu- 
nition a fee of $1,000 per year; 

“(B) of firearms other than destructive de- 
vices a fee of $500 per year. 

“(2) If an importer— 
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“(A) of destructive devices and/or am- 
munition a fee of $1,000 per year; 

“(B) of firearms other than destructive de- 
vices a fee of $500 per year. 

“(3) If a dealer 

“(A) in destructive devices and/or ammu- 
nition a fee of $1,000 per year; 

“(B) who is a pawnbroker dealing in fire- 
arms other than destructive devices a fee of 
$250 per year; 

“(C) who is not a dealer in destructive de- 
vices or a pawnbroker, a fee of $10 per year; 
except that for the first renewal following 
the effective date of this chapter or for the 
first year he is engaged in business as a dealer 
such dealer will pay a fee of $25. 

“(b) Upon the filing of a proper applica- 
tion and payment of the prescribed fee, the 
Secretary may issue to the applicant the ap- 
propriate license which, subject to the provi- 
sions of this chapter and other applicable 
provisions of law, shall entitle the licensee 
to transport, ship, and receive firearms and 
ammunition covered by such license in inter- 
state or foreign commerce during the period 
stated in the license. 

“(c) Any application submitted under sub- 
sections (a) and (b) of this section shall be 
disapproved and the license denied and the 
fee returned to the applicant if the Secretary, 
after notice and opportunity for hearing, 
finds that— 

“(1) the applicant is under twenty-one 
years of age; or 

“(2) the applicant (including in the case 
of a corporation, partnership, or association, 
any individual possessing directly or indirect- 
ly, the power to direct or cause the direc- 
tion of the management and policies of the 
corporation, partnership, or association) is 
prohibited from transporting, shipping, or re- 
ceiving firearms or ammunition in interstate 
or foreign commerce under the provisions of 
this chapter; or is, by reason of his business 
experience, financial standing, or trade con- 
nections, not likely to commence business 
operations during the term of the annual 
license applied for or to maintain operations 
in compliance with this chapter; or 

“(3) the applicant has willfully violated 
any of the provisions of this chapter or regu- 
lations issued thereunder; or 

(4) the applicant has willfully failed to 
disclose any material information required, 
or has made any false statement as to any 
material fact, in connection with his ap- 
plication; or 

“(5) the applicant does not have, or does 
not intend to have or to maintain, in a State 
or on, business premises for the con- 
duct of the business. 

“(d) Each licensed importer, licensed 
manufacturer, and licensed dealer shall 
maintain such records of importation, pro- 
duction, shipment, receipt, and sale or other 
disposition, of firearms and ammunition at 
such place, for such period and in such form 
as the Secretary may by regulations prescribe, 
Such importers, manufacturers, and dealers 
shall make such records available for in- 
spection at all reasonable times, and shall 
submit to the Secretary such reports and 
information with respect to such records and 
the contents thereof as he shall by 
tions prescribe. The Secretary or his delegate 
may enter during business hours the premises 
(including places of storage) of any firearms 
or ammunition importer, manufacturer, or 
dealer for the purpose of inspecting or exam- 
ining any records or documents required to 
be kept by such importer or manufacturer or 
dealer under the provisions of this chapter 
or regulations issued pursuant thereto, and 
any firearms or ammunition kept or stored 
by such importer, manufacturer, or dealer at 
such premises. Upon the request of any 
State, or possession, or any political subdi- 
vision thereof, the Secretary of the Treasury 
may make available to such State, or posses- 
sion, or any political subdivision thereof, 
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any information which he may obtain by 
reason of the provisions of this chapter with 
respect to the identification of persons within 
such State, or possession, or political sub- 
division thereof, who have purchased or re- 
ceived firearms or ammunition, together with 
a description of such firearms or ammunition. 

„e) Licenses issued under the provisions 
of subsection (b) of this section shall be 
kept posted and kept available for inspection 
on the business premises covered by the 
license. 

“(f) Licensed importers and licensed 
manufacturers shall identify, in such man- 
ner as the Secretary shall by regulations pre- 
scribe, each firearm imported or manufac- 
tured by such importer or manufacturer. 


“$924, Penalties 

“(a) Whoever violates any provision of 
this chapter or any rule or regulation pro- 
mulgated thereunder, or knowingly makes 
any false statement or representation with 
respect to the information required by the 
provisions of this chapter to be kept in the 
records of a person licensed under this chap- 
ter, or in applying for any license or exemp- 
tion or relief from disability under the pro- 
visions of this chapter, shall be fined not 
more than $5,000 or imprisoned not more 
than five years, or both. 

“(b) Whoever, with intent to commit 
therewith an offense punishable by impris- 
onment for a term exceeding one year, or 
with knowledge or reasonable cause to be- 
lieve that an offense punishable by imprison- 
ment for a term exceeding one year is to be 
committed therewith, ships, transports, or 
receives a firearm in interstate or foreign 
commerce shall be fined not more than 
$10,000 or imprisoned not more than ten 
years, or both. 

“(c) Any firearm or ammunition involved 
in, or used or intended to be used in, any 
violation of the provisions of this chapter, or 
a rule or regulation promulgated thereunder, 
or violation of any other criminal law of 
the United States, shall be subject to seizure 
and forfeiture and all provisions of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 relating to 
the seizure, forfeiture, and disposition of 
firearms, as defined in section 5848(1) of said 
Code, shall, so far as applicable, extend to 
seizures and forfeitures under the provisions 
of this chapter. 

“§ 925. Exceptions: relief from disabilities 

“(a) The provisions of this chapter shall 
not apply with respect to the transporta- 
tion, shipment, receipt, or importation of 
any firearm or ammunition imported for, or 
sold or shipped to, or issued for the use of 
the United States or any department, or 
agency thereof; or any State or possession, 
or any department, agency, or political sub- 
division thereof. 

“(b) A licensed importer, licensed manu- 
facturer, or licensed dealer who is indicted 
for a crime punishable by imprisonment for 
& term exceeding one year, may, notwith- 
standing any other provisions of this chap- 
ter, continue operations pursuant to his ex- 
isting license (provided that prior to the ex- 
Piration of the term of the existing license 
timely application is made for a new license) 
during the term of such indictment and un- 
til any conviction pursuant to the indictment 
becomes final. 

“(c) A person who has been convicted of a 
crime punishable by imprisonment for a 
term exceeding one year (other than a crime 
involving the use of a firearm or other weap- 
on or a violation of this chapter or of the 
National Firearms Act) may make applica- 
tion to the Secretary for relief from the dis- 
abilities under this chapter incurred by 
reason of such conviction, and the Secretary 
may grant such relief if it is established to 
his satisfaction that the circumstances re- 
garding the conviction, and the applicant’s 
record and reputation, are such that the ap- 
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plicant will not be likely to conduct his oper- 
ations in an unlawful manner, and that the 
granting of the relief would not be contrary 
to the public interest. A licensee conducting 
operations under this chapter, who makes 
application for relief from the disabilities 
incurred under this chapter by reason of such 
a conviction, shall not be barred by such 
conviction from further operations under his 
license pending final action on an applica- 
tion for relief filed pursuant to this section. 
Whenever the Secretary grants relief to any 
person pursuant to this section he shall 
promptly publish in the Federal Register no- 
tice of such action, together with the reasons 
therefor. 

“(d) The Secretary may authorize a fire- 
arm to be imported or brought into the 
United States or any possession thereof if the 
person importing or bringing in the firearm 
establishes to the satisfaction of the Secre- 
tary that the firearm— 

“(1) is being imported or brought in for 
scientific or research purposes, or is for use 
in connection with competition or training 
pursuant to chapter 401 of title 10 of the 
United States Code; or 

“(2) is an unserviceable firearm, other 
than a machinegun as defined by 5848(2) of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (not read- 
ily restorable to firing condition), imported 
or brought in as a curio or museum piece; or 

“(3) is of a type that does not fall within 
the definition of a firearm as defined in 
section 5848(1) of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 and is generally recognized as par- 
ticularly suitable for or readily adaptable to 
sporting purposes, and in the case of surplus 
military firearms is a rifle or shotgun; or 

“(4) was previously taken out of the United 
States or a possession by the person who is 
bringing in the firearm. 


Provided, That the Secretary may permit the 
conditional importation or bringing in of a 
firearm for examination and testing in con- 
nection with the making of a determination 
as to whether the importation or bringing in 
of such firearms will be allowed under this 
subsection. 

“$926. Rules and regulations 

“The Secretary may prescribe such rules 
and regulations as he deems reasonably nec- 
essary to carry out the provisions of this 
chapter. The Secretary shall give reasonable 
public notice, and afford to interested parties 
opportunity for hearing, prior to prescribing 
such rules and regulations. 

“$927. Effect on State law 

“No provision of this chapter shall be con- 
strued as indicating an intent on the part of 
the Congress to occupy the field in which 
such provision operates to the exclusion of 
the law of any State or possession on the 
same subject matter, unless there is a direct 
and positive conflict between such provision 
and the law of the State or possession so that 
the two cannot be reconciled or consistently 
stand together. 

928. Separability 

“If any provision of this chapter or the 
application thereof to any person or circum- 
stance is held invalid, the remainder of the 
chapter and the application of such provision 
to other persons not similarly situated or to 
other circumstances shall not be affected 
thereby.” 

“Src. 903. The administration and enforce- 
ment of the amendment made by this title 
shall be vested in the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

“Sec. 904. Nothing in this title or amend- 
ment made thereby shall be construed as 
modifying or affecting any provision of— 

“(a) the National Firearms Act (chapter 53 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954) ; or 

(b) section 414 of the Mutual Security Act 
of 1954 (22 U.S.C. 1934), as amended, relat- 
ing to munitions control; or 
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(c) section 1715 of title 18, United States 
Code, relating to nonmailable firearms. 

“Sec. 905. The table of contents to ‘Part 
I—Crimes’ of title 18, United States Code, is 


amended by inserting after 

“43. False personation...._........-.. 911” 
a new chapter reference as follows: 
. 921” 


Sec. 906. The Federal Firearms Act (52 Stat. 
1250; 15 U.S.C. 901-910), as amended, is 
repealed. 

“Sec. 907. The amendments made by this 
title shall become effective one hundred and 
eighty days after the date of its enactment; 
except that repeal of the Federal Firearms 
Act shall not in itself terminate any valid 
license issued pursuant to that Act and any 
such license shall be deemed valid until it 
shall expire according to its terms unless it 
be sooner revoked or terminated pursuant to 
applicable provisions of law. 


TITLE V—GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Sec. 1001. If the provisions of any part of 
this Act or any amendments made thereby 
or the application thereof to any person or 
circumstances be held invalid, the provisions 
of the other parts and their application to 
other persons or circumstances shall not be 
affected thereby. 


RECESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate stand in recess subject to the 
call of the Chair, but not later than 
1:30 p.m. this afternoon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Thereupon (at 12 o’clock and 52 min- 
utes p.m.) the Senate took a recess sub- 
ject to the call of the Chair. 

At 1 o’clock and 30 minutes p.m., the 
Senate reassembled, when called to or- 
der by the Presiding Officer (Mr. INOUYE 
in the chair). 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I suggest the absence of a 


quorum. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 
The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


RIOTS AND THE MARCH ON 
WASHINGTON 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp the following news- 
paper items: 

An article entitled “District of Colum- 
bia Firemen Outmanned During the 
Riot,” written by Robert G. Kaiser and 
published in the Washington Post for to- 
day, May 1, 1968. r 

An article entitled “Looted Shop Owner 
Slain in Gun Duel,” written by Alfred E. 
Lewis, and published in the Washington 
Post for today, May 1, 1968. 

An article entitled “Officials Get a 
Scolding,” written by Willard Clopton, 
Jr., and published in the Washington 
Post for today, May 1, 1968. 

An article entitled “Hill Is Noncom- 
mittal,” written by Jean M. White, and 
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published in the Washington Post for to- 
day, May 1, 1968. 

An article entitled “Objectives of Poor 
People’s March Ill Conceived,” written 
by Richard Wilson, and published in the 
1 Evening Star for today, May 
1. 1968. 

An article entitled Demands on the 
Table, the Marching Starts,“ written by 
David Holmberg and published in the 
Washington Daily News for today, May 
1, 1968. 

An article entitled, “Arson Is Suspected 
in Three New Fires Here,” published in 
135 Washington Post for today, May 1. 
1968. 

An article entitled. Shoot Him,’ 
Youths Cry in Holdup: A Reporter’s 
First-Person Account,” written by Mar- 
tin Weil and published in the Washing- 
ton Post for today, May 1, 1968. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, May 1, 
1968] 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA FIREMEN OUTMANNED 
DURING Rror 
(By Robert G. Kaiser) 

During three hours and 47 minutes on 
the afternoon of Friday, April 5—the second 
day of rioting here—103 fires broke out in 
the city, most of them along 7th and 14th 
Streets nw. and H Street ne. 

According to Fire Department records, this 
startling pace was too much for city fire- 
men, Many of these fires burned out of con- 
trol for long periods before firefighting 
equipment could be brought in to fight 
them. 

Most of the damage in the riot was ap- 
parently caused by these fires, and all of 
them began before any significant number 
of troops were in the city. 

Just seven substantial fires broke out 
Thursday night and early Friday (April 4-5) 
in the first wave of violence. But in 48 min- 
utes beginning shortly after Loon Friday, 11 
major blazes were lit along 14th Street nw, 
At 1:01 p.m., firemen were called to the first 
of many fires along 7th Street nw. At 3:11, 
the first fire on H Street ne. was reported. 


ARSONISTS ORGANIZED? 


Fire Department officials attribute vir- 
tually all of the fires during the riot to ar- 
sonists. However, according to Patrick V. 
Murphy, the director of public safety, and 
other top Officials, there is little evidence that 
arsonists were organized. 

“We do not have strong evidence of orga- 
nization,” Murphy said last week. “That is 
not the same thing as saying there was no 
organization ...I suspect there is some 
organization.” 

Several top Officials have said privately 
that the remarkable number of fires that 
began early Friday afternoon suggested 
some organized arson. These officials have 
declined to be identified, however. 

TWENTY-FIVE-AN-HOUR RATE 

New fires were reported Friday afternoon at 
a rate of more than 25 an hour. This was a 
fast pace even compared with the Nation’s 
worst riot in Detroit last summer. At one 
point in Detroit when violence was near its 
peak, officials reported ten new fires an hour. 

The riot cost the District Fire Department 
more than $290,000 in extraordinary costs, 
mostly overtime pay. Damage to the Depart- 
ment’s equipment was relatively light, and 
was placed at slightly more than $10,000. 

The Department has reported rescuing 120 
persons from fires during the riot. Fifty of 
these were taken from buildings while fire or 
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smoke was severe, according to Department 
records. 

Firemen reported dozens of incidents when 
they or their equipment were assaulted by 
rocks, bottles and verbal abuse from crowds 
of onlookers. On nine occasions, companies 
reported that they had to delay fighting a 
fire because of harassment from citizens. 

At 4:30 p.m. Friday, District firemen con- 
cluded that they could not cope with the 
rash of fires, and called on suburban depart- 
ments for help. Nearby jurisdictions re- 
sponded by dispatching 69 pieces of equip- 
ment to the city. Many of them remained 
until 7 a.m. Saturday. 

Fire Department figures indicate that 
clothing, liquor and grocery stores suffered 
the most damage from fires during the riot. 
At least 61 clothing stores, 57 liquor stores 
and 53 groceries were burned wholly or in 
part. 

Other types of businesses badly damaged 
by fires included 23 furniture stores, 19 drug 
stores, 19 cleaners, 18 variety stores and 23 
restaurants of various kinds. 

About 15 per cent of the city’s 380 liquor 
stores suffered fire damage. Another 120, or 
more than 30 per cent, were looted or other- 
wise damaged. 

A total of 418 businesses of all descriptions 
were affected by fires in the riot. 

LOOTED SHOP OWNER SLAIN IN GUN DUEL 

(By Alfred E. Lewis) 

A 59-year-old Washington liquor store 
owner, whose brother was killed in a liquor 
store holdup in 1964, was shot and killed in 
a holdup or looting yesterday afternoon, 

Benjamin Brown was shot fatally at about 
4:30 p.m., yesterday in Brown’s Service 
Liquor Store, 1100 9th st. nw. His older 
brother, Lewis Brown Sr., 72, owner of a 
liquor store at 1432 New Jersey ave. nw., was 
shot to death in a holdup on Oct. 29, 1964. 

Benjamin Brown, who lived at 1900 Lyt- 
tonsville rd., Silver Spring, died in an ambu- 
lance on the way to George Washington Uni- 
versity Hospital shortly after the shooting 
yesterday. He had been shot once in the 
chest. 

His older brother was shot to death with a 
.45-caliber pistol wielded by a man who ter- 
rorized customers and escaped with $2400. 
The gunman was later tried, convicted and 
drew a life term in the slaying. 

In yesterday's holdup, Police Insp. John 
Williams said witnesses told detectives that 
more than a dozen youths, ranging in age 
from 11 to 20, burst into Brown’s store shortly 
before 4:30 p.m. 

Police gave this account: 

A man who seemed older than the others 
went directly to the cash register and began 
pounding the keys with his fist and demand- 
ing that someone open it for him. 

Brown, standing behind the short end of 
an L-shaped counter, drew a .38-caliber re- 
volver from his pocket and as he did so the 
man at the register drew a gun from his 
pocket and fired once, felling Brown. Brown 
got off two shots, police said, but it could 
not be determined if they hit anyone. 

All the intruders fled at the outset of the 
gunfire, police said, and Brown's bullets may 
have gone out the open door. Three others, 
all of Brown's employees, were in the store 
at the time, but were uninjured. 

Williams said Brown’s store was looted 
during the rioting April 5 by a gang who 
smashed all the windows and stripped the 
shelves of stock that had been only partially 
replaced. 

Brown had operated the store for about 
25 years, police said. He remained closed for 
several days after the looting, and friends said 
he was uncertain about resuming the busi- 
ness at the site. 

As far as could be determined, nothing 
was taken yesterday from the store, police 
said. 
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The police lookout for the gunman de- 
scribed him as a Negro about 25 years old. 
He was wearing a black cap, a blue jacket 
and a yellow shirt. The lookout described 
him as armed and dangerous and said he 
may be wounded. It urged all doctors and 
hospitals to be on the alert for the suspect. 


OFFICIALS GET A SCOLDING 
(By Willard Clopton, Jr.) 

Poverty victims from both slums and 
backwoods angrily scolded two Cabinet mem- 
bers yesterday and told them they should 
resign if they can’t do a better job. 

Spokesmen for the Poor People’s Campaign 
delivered the tongue-lashings to Robert C. 
Weaver, Secretary of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment, and to Wilbur Cohen, acting Sec- 
retary of Health, Education and Welfare. 

Colleen Buckley, a slim, intense housewife 
from Columbus, Ohio, pointed an accusing 
forefinger at Weaver and declared: 

“We're talking about babies who have 
their noses bitten off by rats. . about peo- 
ple who fiush their commodes with a bucket 
of rainwater that leaked from a hole in the 
roof ... 

“If you can’t do the job, quit and give it to 
someone who can.” 

At HEW, the Rev. Jesse Jackson, an official 
of the Southern Christian Leadership Con- 
ference, looked fixedly at Cohen and said, 
“Those administering aid are mostly old, rich 
and white. Most of you are over the hill, too 
old to understand.” 

Weaver thanked the group for coming and 
said he was already developing administrative 
and legislative proposals to deal with many 
of the points raised. 

At HEW, the group insisted that the Gov- 
ernment give its highest priority to meeting 
the health and educational needs of the 
poor and that welfare programs be revamped 
to provide a guaranteed minimum income for 
all needy persons. 

Cohen said at the end of the meeting that 
the points made “have a great deal of valid- 
ity,” and would be thoughtfully considered. 
He was applauded. 

While the campaign participants were 
venting their frustration, their leader, the 
Rev. Ralph David Abernathy, was telling a 
press conference that he was not acting out 
of anger toward his country: 

“I love America, and fought a war to de- 
fend it . . . Whatever I do, I do because of 
my love for America, I hold no bitterness at 
all.” 

Mr. Abernathy also described as “incorrect” 
a report in Tuesday’s editions of the Wash- 
ington Post that he had referred to some 
Government officials as honkies“ during a 
talk to his supporters. 

A Washington Post reporter who was at the 
gathering said he had used the term. 

Mr. Abernathy said he had never used the 
word. “I do not believe in calling (a member 
of) any ethnic or racial group by a deroga- 
tory name,” he said. 


VISITS CONGRESS 


Mr. Abernathy’s activity yesterday was 
chiefly limited to calls on House and Senate 
leaders, to whom he outlined the campaign's 
demands for programs to aid the Nation’s 
poor. 

His more than 100 supporters, who repre- 
sent most of the country’s geographical re- 
gions and racial minorities, paid only the 
two visits to Weaver and Cohen. 

At each stop, they presented a list of de- 
mands and pledged that they would return 
in ten days, accompanied by several thou- 
sand poor people from around the country 
who are to stage a massive “camp-in” at a 
still-undesignated spot in Washington. 

At HUD, the group demanded action to 
meet “the real needs of America’s ill-housed 
millions.” 
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ROLE ASKED FOR POOR 


Among the demands were that the poor be 
given a basic role in planning renewal pro- 
grams, that replacement dwellings be found 
for ghetto-dwellers before their old homes 
are razed and a massive increase in the pro- 
vision of new housing for low-income fam- 
ilies. 

In addition, more than a dozen of the visi- 
tors complained of and demanded correction 
of conditions in their areas. 

The day's congressional response to the 
campaign included the introduction by all 
ten Virginia members of the House of a res- 
olution that would forbid the use of park 
areas or other public lands in the District 
as camp grounds unless they have been des- 
ignated for camping. 

At Mr. Abernathy’s press conference, one 
reporter commented that the SCLC president 
appeared in a less militant mood than he had 
during a public rally Monday night at a 
church in the Cardozo area. 

Replied Mr, Abernathy: “This is not a mass 
meeting. This is a press conference. There is 
no reason for me to try to preach a sermon 
to the press.” 

He added that he considered himself a 
militant believer in nonviolence, which he 
called “not a weapon of the weak but of the 
strong.” 

He also asked reporters to begin using his 
full name of David in referring to him. He 
explained that David was his original given 
name and that Ralph was prefixed to it dur- 
ing his youth. 

HILL Is NONCOMMITTAL 
(By Jean M. White) 

The Poor People's Campaign was carried 
yesterday to Capitol Hill, the place where 
many of its demands on jobs and income 
have been stalled or undercut. 

After meeting with the leadership of both 
the House and Senate, the Rev. Ralph D. 
Abernathy said his advance contingent of 
poor petitioners had been received “quite 
graciously” but with “no guarantees, no 
promises that our demands will be met.” 

Asked if he really believed that Congress 
would do anything in response to the Poor 
People's Campaign, Mr. Abernathy replied: 

“For us, this is not a physical fitness pro- 
gram. We are not walking to Washington for 
our health. We are going on business.” 

After the hour-and-a-half discussion with 
Mr. Abernathy and his aides, Senate Majority 
Leader Mike Mansfield (D-Mont.) told re- 
porters that there were “no threats, no de- 
mands, only a reasonable explanation of their 
views,” 

“I explained the situation to them vis-a-vis 
several pieces of legislation they were inter- 
ested in,” the Senator added. 

House Speaker John W. McCormack (D- 
Mass.) described the hour-long session with 
the Poor People's leaders as very cordial.” 
Asked what Congress might do in face of the 
proposed massive demonstrations starting 
May 12, he answered: 

“The Congress, of course, will exercise its 
judgment in connection with specific legisla- 
tion. They are coming to Washington to 
march, and as American citizens they have 
the right to do so.” 

Mr. Abernathy reported that both the 
House and Senate leaders expressed concern 
that the demonstrations be orderly and not 
explode into violence. 


SPEAKER MENTIONS PROBLEMS 


He reported that Speaker McCormack had 
mentioned the problem of control and point- 
ed out that it sometimes was “kind of difi- 
cult to control members of the House.” 

The meetings with the Senate and House 
leadership came after a special hearing for 
the Poor People’s representatives before the 
Senate Anti-poverty subcommittee headed 
by Sen. Joseph S. Clark (D-Pa.). 
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For the first time, the leaders of the Poor 
People's Campaign—who have been saying 
that their task is to raise the general prob- 
lems and let Congress write legislation—be- 
gan to spell out their stand on specific pieces 
of legislation. 

Mr. Abernathy, who succeeded the slain 
Rev. Dr. Martin Luther King Jr., as head of 
the Southern Christian Leadership Confer- 
ence, backed Clark’s training bill as “only a 
beginning.“ 

This would provide jobs and job 
in the public and private sectors for 2.4 mil- 
lion hard-core unemployed during the next 
four years. 

The SCLC head said a “minimum” of 1 mil- 
lion jobs is needed this year and another 
million over the next four years. 

He called on Congress to enact the fol- 
lowing programs: rent supplements; model 
cities; the home ownership program for low- 
income families; repeal of the “forced-work” 
program for mothers on welfare and of the 
welfare-roll freeze on aid to children; aid 
for the hungry poor, including a declara- 
tion of national emergency and a special 
food program in the 256 “hunger” counties 
named in a recent citizens’ inquiry; a free 
food stamp program; and an expanded school 
lunch program, 

These programs, Mr. Abernathy told the 
subcommittee, are desperately needed to help 
“hundreds of thousands of Americans (who) 
daily drag out their lives in depths of an 
economic depression as crippling as this 
country has ever known.” 

Mr. Abernathy brought along a contin- 
gent of poor people—white, black, Indian, 
Mexican-American, and Puerto Rican—to 
speak for themselves. 

And they did. 

With a straw hat perched solidly on top 
of her head, Alberta Scott told the Senators 
what it’s like to be poor: 

“Now, my husband is a disability. All wel- 
fare gives us is $130. Well, we have to pay 
$65 for the house we live in, and it’s a slum 
house . . . with roaches, rats.” 

SPEAKS FOR APPALACHIA 

Robert Fulcher spoke for the poor white 
people of Appalachia. 

“I gave my life to the coal mines,” he said. 
“I went in when I was 15, I got hurt ten 
years ago... There is no time to get an 
education because he’s down in that dark 
hole.” 

Martha Grass, who came from Oklahoma 
for the Poor People’s Campaign, said she 
was a “proud Indian” and “didn’t want to 
come for a ‘handout,’” 

But, she added: “We have 11 children. My 
husband is a disabled veteran. We go to bed 
at night and sometimes hate to get up in 
the morning because the cupboard is bare.” 

An angry voice came from Jose Ortez, of 
New York City, who complained: “We don’t 
need professional people to come down there 
and program us and tell us how to run our 
lives.” 

Sen. Clark said the Antipoverty subcom- 
mittee intended to call in some Cabinet 
members to ask why something has not been 
done to feed hungry people. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
May 1, 1968] 
OBJECTIVES OF POOR PEOPLE’s MARCH ILL- 
CONCEIVED 
(By Richard Wilson) 

If all goes according to plan Washington at 
the end of May will be seething with hun- 
dreds of thousands of “poor people” from 
every corner of the nation demanding new 
multi-billion dollar federal programs to re- 
lieve their condition. 

They will be camped out in make-shift 
tent cities, further overtaxing the already 
inadequate public facilities and services of 
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the capital. This is the “Poor People’s March” 
Martin Luther King would have led. 

The march was poorly conceived from the 
beginning. Its objectives are not clearly 
spelled out. Its potential for harm is prob- 
ably greater than for good. But it is not 
possible to convince its leaders of this for 
one reason. 

They believe that public commotion, dem- 
onstrations, even rioting are necessary pre- 
liminaries to action. Riot commission re- 
ports, hunger commission reports, are deemed 
inadequate to stir Congress into action, and 
only the stark threat of public disorder im- 
plicit in mass demonstrations will do the 
trick, 

Washington will be a television producer's 
paradise during this period. Marching and 
countermarching. Unsanitary and disorderly 
conditions in the poverty cantonments, with 
the dome of the Capitol or the Washington 
Monument in the background, Visits to the 
poverty camps by Bobby Kennedy and Hubert 
Humphrey. 

And, in the end, perhaps some violent 
action to evict from the public’s grounds 
tens of thousands who have taken up resi- 
dence there. 

There is to be a progressive buildup be- 
ginning with the recent visit of 100 leaders 
to denounce Washington’s poverty programs 
as inadequate and illusory. The first march- 
ers will come from Memphis, Tenn. and Jack- 
son, Miss. Chicago will send a Midwestern 
contingent. Mexican-American groups will 
head out from Los Angeles and a Northeast- 
ern contingent from Boston. 

Groups from elsewhere will converge on 
Washington, 

So far as it can be judged from the hazy 
plans now available the object is to paralyze 
the capital of the Nation beginning on May 
20 by impeding transportation and clogging 
the city so that its normal functions cannot 
be carried out. 

In this respect the march is entirely dif- 
ferent than any of the other descents on 
Washington beginning with Coxey’s army in 
the last century, on through the first and 
second bonus marches, and a few farmers, 
mothers, and unemployed visitations in in- 
tervening years. 

The special character of the Poor People’s 
March, if its purposes are carried out, will 
inevitably call for repressive measures at an 
earlier stage than when Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur was ordered to rout out the bonus 
marchers in 1932. 

What is most discouraging about all this 
is that need does exist, inequalities want cor- 
rection, but the methods chosen to drama- 
tize the need are likely to have the opposite 
effect. 

If the “Poor people” are coming here for 
specific reasons such as a guaranteed annual 
income, more generous housing measures 
than already are proposed, and greatly lib- 
eralized welfare programs, they will not find 
Congress in a receptive mood. Disorder in 
Washington could easily cause Congress to 
become even less receptive. 

The “poor people's“ answer is not likely to 
be found in intimidation of members of 
Congress, nor in Washington at all at this 
stage. Their answer lies in the election of 
congressmen who are prepared to vote for 
guaranteed annual incomes and for massive 
increases in welfare and poverty programs, 
and these congressmen are not elected in 
Washington, D.C. The answer lies in the con- 
gressional districts from which the “Poor 
People” marchers will come. 

This is clearly understood by some of the 
leaders of the march, but they have been 
carried away by the demonstration psychol- 
ogy of present times into thinking that 
minority views can be forced on the majority 
by the threat of disorder. 
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If the oncoming march has any more pre- 
else purpose, it is to cause Congress to au- 
thorize from $10 to $20 billion more annu- 
ally for the relief of families below some 
arbitrarily chosen level of income. The pres- 
ent Congress is not in a mood to do that and 
even less so under duress. If the marchers are 
unsuccessful they will probably have to 
march back home to elect, if they can, con- 
gressmen who are in a more favorable mood. 


From the Washington (D.C.) Daily News, 
May 1, 1968] 

Rev. ABERNATHY WINDS Up HERE, HEADS FOR 
MEMPHIS: DEMANDS ON THE TABLE, THE 
MARCHING STARTS 

(By David Holmberg) 

The Poor People’s Campaign ends nearly 
three days of pointed confrontations with 
officialdom today and enters its next phase 
tomorrow: the long march to the Capital by 
poor people from thruout the country. 

Rev, Ralph Abernathy, a model of punc- 
tuality and decorum following his Monday 
campaign debut in which he kept several 
Cabinet members waiting for hours, outlined 
to a Senate subcommittee some of the Cam- 
paign’s goals yesterday, and met with Senate 
and House leadership. 

This morning he meets with the House 
Ways and Means Committee—one of the 
foremost Congressional barriers to the kind 
of legislation the Campaign seeks—while 
other Campaign representatives huddle with 
some individual senators. Rev. Abernathy 
will leave the city later today for Memphis, 
where tomorrow morning he begins a march 
to the Capital from the spot where Dr. Martin 
Luther King was assassinated April 4. 

DEMANDS LISTED 

Rev. Abernathy began yesterday by asking 
the Senate Labor and Public Welfare Sub- 
Committee, chaired by Sen. Joseph Clark 
(D., Pa.,) for such items as: 

Legislation that “will provide for the thou- 
sands of new units of low income housing so 
desperately needed this year, and for thou- 
sands more that must be added in the next 
three or four years...” 

The expansion of Model City programs 
“from neighborhoods to communities.” 

The providing of “a minimum of one mil- 
lion jobs in the public and private sector 
this year and another million jobs over the 
next four years.” 

An “immediate income maintenance pro- 
gram” for the poor and the disabled, or, “at 
the bare minimum,” a “fair Federal stand- 
ard of need for welfare payments.” 

Repeal of “the forced work program for 
mothers and the freeze on AFDC (Aid For 
Dependent Children) mothers in the Social 
Security Act of 1967.” 


AGRICULTURE DEPARTMENT HIT 


The Southern Christian Leadership Con- 
ference Director took a particular rap at the 
Department of Agriculture for “hesitating” 
in providing food to the needy in the face of 
what he said was extensive documentation 
of hunger and malnutrition in the nation. 

Sen. Clark, who interrupted Rev. Aber- 
nathy several times to endorse his proposals 
and to note his own efforts in seeking the 
same goals, said he “couldn’t even get an 
answer to my letters” inquiring about Agri- 
culture’s position on food programs. The 
Senator added that “I'm not going to stop 
there, and I hope you won't either.” 

Sen. George Murphy (R., Calif.) told Aber- 
nathy that “the things you have said here to- 
day have been said before, and we are aware 
of it . . . I don’t understand the discrepancy 
between what we've seen (on the Sub-Com- 
mittee’s trips to impoverished area) and the 
actions of the Secretary of Agriculture. I’m 
embarrassed at sitting here a year later 
(after the trips) having you ask us why 
we haven't done things.“ 
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CABINET CALLS 


While Rev. Abernathy lobbied on the Hill, 
others in his contingent called on Housing 
and Urban Development Secretary Robert C. 
Weaver and Health, Education and Welfare 
acting Secretary Wilbur Cohen, both of 
whom came in for an scolding. 

Ohio housewife Colleen Buckley pointed an 
accusing finger at Secretary Weaver and 
shouted, “We're talking about babies who 
have their noses bitten off by rats. . about 
people who flush their commodes with a 
bucket of rainwater that leaked from a hole 
in the roof.” 

She told him if he couldn't handle the job 
of alleviating such conditions he should 
“quit and give it to someone who can.” 

At HEW, Rev. Jesse Jackson of the South- 
ern Christian Leadership Conference told 
Acting Secretary Cohen “Those administer- 
ing aid are mostly old, rich and white. Most 
of you are over the hill, too old to under- 
stand.” Secretary Cohen didn’t wince. 

Rev. Abernathy, meanwhile, went off to a 
90-minute session with Senate Majority 
Leader Mike Mansfield (D., Mont.), Minority 
Leader Everett Dirksen (R., Ill.) and Sen. 
Russell Long (D., La.). He later termed the 
meeting “constructive and profitable,” echo- 
ing Sen. Dirksen, who termed it “reasonably 
profitable . . . certainly restrained.” 

Rev. Abernathy said he told the senators 
the Campaign was the beginning of a “rev- 
olution” in the country, and that “the main 
problem in this country today is poverty.” 

He said he told them that more jobs was 
the main solution to the dilemma of poy- 
erty, and that the three senators had agreed 
with him. 

The minister said the senators had also 
shown concern“ over the planned demon- 
strations and that he had “made it clear that 
we intend to conduct a non-violent peaceful 
demonstration, which is guaranteed to us 
under the constitution.” 

Rev. Abernathy, attempting in a cordial 
manner to counteract reports of confusion 
and lateness on the Campaign’s first day, said 
he thought that “yesterday was the great- 
est day in the history of this present revolu- 
tion that is taking place in our country.” He 
said it was the first time members of various 
ethnic groups “came together to express 
themselves to the officials of our govern- 
ment.” 

“HONKIE” USE DENIED 

He also vehemently denied a report that he 
had used the term “honkie” in referring to 
government officials Monday. He said, in fact, 
that the first time he’d used it was in deny- 
ing its use. “I don't believe in anybody call- 
ing any ethnic or racial group by any de- 
grogatory name,” he said, “I don’t condemn 
others for using it but I just happen to 
have other words in my vocabulary.” 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, 
May 1, 1968] 
ARSON Is SUSPECTED IN THREE NEW FIRES 
HERE 


Three fires in which arson is suspected 
were reported early yesterday, including one 
in which more than $350 in cash, liquor and 
cigarettes was stolen. 

Firemen put out a fire in the Northeast 
Tavern, 4810 Deane ave. ne, shortly after 
5:30 a.m. Investigation showed that more 
than $150 in cash had been stolen, as well as 
several cases of liquor, cigarettes and cigars, 
police said. 

An upstairs rear door had been pried open, 
they said, and a gasoline can was found on 
the second floor, where damage was exten- 
sive. A telephone booth was damaged and 
an unknown amount of money stolen from 
the coin box. 

Other fires in which arson is suspected were 
reported at 1:17 a.m. in a restaurant at 2467 
18th st. nw., and at 3:38 a.m. in Samuel’s 
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Men's Shop, 1942 14th st. nw. Both fires 
caused considerable damage. 
“SHOOT HIM,” YOUTHS Cry IN HOLDUP: A RE- 
PORTER’S FIRST-PERSON ACCOUNT 
(By Martin Weil) 

“How much?” I asked. 

He glared and put a silver-plated revolver 
against my stomach. 

“All of it,” he said, and his friends laughed. 

I was held up last night at Vermont Ave- 
nue and R Street nw., as I waited for a taxi 
to take me back to the office from an as- 
signment. 

This is how it happened: 

I left the YMCA building on 12th Street 
between R and S Streets nw. about 9:25 
p.m. and started looking for a cab. 

As I walked down the long, lonely block 
of Vermont Avenue beside a playground 
fence, I called to one or two taxis, but they 
were far off and occupied. 

I turned to see if any were coming from 
behind. There were no taxis, but there was a 
group of youths, sauntering down the block 
toward me. 

I kept walking. 

The more I turned to look for the cab that 
wasn’t coming, the more they seemed to 
laugh and the faster they seemed to ap- 
proach, I wanted that cab to come. 

I stopped at Vermont and R. I was going 
to catch a cab right there. 

The youths reached the corner seconds 
after I did. 

The leader wore an orange windbreaker 
and a thin mustache. He was no more than 
16, and he seemed pleasant enough. 

“Got a match?” he asked, I didn't. Got 
a cigarette?” 

No luck, 

“Got any money?” 

I sighed. “How much?” 

Then the revolver was in my stomach, 
“All of it.” 

“All right,” I said, “All right,” trying to 
be agreeable. They didn’t wait. One grabbed 
me around the neck from behind. I didn’t 
resist as he pulled me to the pavement. 

“Shoot him,” one youth called, giggling, as 
the leader stood over me with the gun, “Shoot 
him.” 


I didn’t know if he would or wouldn't. I 
was scared and I won't forget it. I lay very 
limp and let them pull the wallet contain- 
ing about $45 out of my pocket and the 
watch off my wrist. Then they ran down the 
street laughing. 

Just across the street, a woman screamed. 
“He’s being robbed!” Several people near her 
began laughing. 

After the youths ran away, I got up and 
began walking toward the office. I never did 
find a cab. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr, Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that when 
the Senate completes its business today, 
it stand in adjournment until 12 noon 
tomorrow. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


RECESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate stand in 
recess until 2 p.m. today. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 1 
o’clock and 45 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
took a recess until 2 p.m. 

The Senate reassembled at 2 p.m., 
when called to order by the Presiding 
Officer (Mr. HARTKE in the chair). 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

‘The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

1 5 bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


OMNIBUS CRIME CONTROL AND 
SAFE STREETS ACT OF 1967 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 917) to assist State and 
local governments in reducing the inci- 
dence of crime, to increase the effective- 
hess, fairness, and coordination of law 
enforcement and criminal justice sys- 
tems at all levels of government, and for 
other purposes. 

PRIVILEGE OF THE FLOOR 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent, at the 
request of the senior Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. BYRD], that the privilege of 
the floor be given to two members of his 
staff—Mr. Jack Lewis and Mr. Bill Utz 
during the consideration of the Omnibus 
Sri Control and Safe Streets Act of 
1967. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the following 
members of the staff of the Subcom- 
mittee on Criminal Laws and Procedures 
be allowed on the floor of the Senate for 
the duration of the consideration of S. 
917: William Paisley, G. Robert Blakey, 
W. Arnold Smith, James C. Wood, Jr., 
and Richard W. Velde. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the committee 
amendment, in the nature of a substi- 
tute, be agreed to, and that the bill as 
thus amended be considered as original 
text for the purpose of amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arkansas yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. DODD. Does that include title IV. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. It includes all of it. 
The entire substitute that was adopted 
by the Judiciary Committee for the origi- 
nal text. 

Mr. DODD. I thank the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Arkansas? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 
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Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve it is most appropriate and quite fit- 
ting that we commence debate today on 
S. 917, the Omnibus Crime Control and 
Safe Streets Act of 1967, for, as Senators 
know, today is Law Day. 

Let us hope that this happy coinci- 
dence will overwhelm us as we embark 
on our deliberations of this landmark 
moment of adding crime legislation to 
our agenda. Likewise, Mr. President, let 
us fervently hope that it will mark the 
beginning of a return to respect for law 
and order and for stricter law enforce- 
ment in this country. 

Mr. President, S. 917 is a rather 
lengthy bill. It is also a highly controver- 
sial measure and is quite consequential. 
I think I can say without reservation that 
this bill is the most important legislation 
that will be considered by the Senate 
during the remainder of this session of 
Congress. 

The enactment of its major provisions 
is urgent, for we are literally at war with 
a vicious and tenacious enemy. 

Mr. President, crime and the threat of 
crime, rioting, and violence, stalk Amer- 
ica. Our streets are unsafe. Our citizens 
are fearful, terrorized, and outraged. 
They demand and deserve relief from 
this scourge of lawlessness, which today 
imperils our internal security. The sky- 
rocketing incidence of major crimes dur- 
ing the decade of the 1960’s has reached 
intolerable proportions. From decent, 
law-abiding citizens a clarion call for re- 
lief from this threat and danger rever- 
berates across the land. In the past 7 
years alone, the rate of serious crime in 
this country has doubled. 

In 1960 there were 1,861,300 major 
crimes committed, whereas in 1967 there 
were approximately 3,750,400 major 
crimes committed in our country. And 
since I introduced S. 917 in February of 
last year, serious crime has risen an- 
other 16 percent. This rash lawlessness, 
this raw contempt for law and order, 
coupled with the wanton mass destruc- 
tion inflicted on many of our Nation’s 
cities in recent weeks, underscore the 
urgency for enactment of the bill now 
before the Senate. 

We need to improve and strengthen 
law enforcement at all levels of govern- 
ment. The war on crime must be waged 
on many fronts. Programs to better train 
and equip our police personnel are 
needed. Prosecution efforts should be in- 
tensified and made more aggressive. 
Court decisions that dispense “unequal” 
justice to society and which protect and 
liberate guilty and confirmed criminals 
to pursue and repeat their nefarious 
crimes should be reversed and overruled. 

Mr. President, the enactment of S. 
917, the Omnibus Crime Control and 
Safe Streets Act will not solve all the 
problems. Far from it. But it will deal 
effectively with many of them. Moreover, 
it will let the lawless elements know that 
the tide is beginning to turn in America 
and, hopefully, it will reassure decent 
Americans that their pleas for help have 
been heard by Congress. 

In recommending the enactment of S. 
917, the Judiciary Committee concluded 
in part that 

Crime is the most critical and urgent do- 
mestic problem facing the Nation. Although 
law enforcement is essentially a local prob- 
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lem, the incidence of crime has reached pro- 
portions that threaten the peace, security, 
and general welfare of the Nation. 


The Federal Government has a clear 
responsibility to help meet and to repel 
this threat. For the Congress, this means 
the enactment of remedial legislation 
and the appropriation of funds to assist 
the States and units of local government 
to devise and implement programs to 
combat crime. 

S. 917 offers four major anticrime pro- 
posals and, at the same time, authorizes 
the appropriation of $400 million over the 
next 2 years. This bill is the product of 
long and thorough hearings by the Sub- 
committee on Criminal Laws and Pro- 
cedures, which I am privileged to chair. 

The bill retains and strengthens the 
substance of the President’s original safe 
streets bill to give Federal assistance to 
the States and units of local government 
to improve and to expand their law- 
enforcement capability through Federal 
grants. The thrust of the bill, however, 
has been significantly expanded and its 
scope made much more comprehensive. 
Its added provisions will equip law en- 
forcement officers and the judiciary with 
urgently needed legal authority and pro- 
cedures with which to improve the ad- 
ministration of justice and to battle more 
successfully the forces of lawlessness and 
crime. 

S. 917, as reported, contains four major 
titles. Title I is the law enforcement as- 
sistance part which would provide finan- 
cial assistance to States and units of local 
government or combinations thereof hav- 
ing a population of not less than 50,000 
persons for strengthening and improving 
law enforcement. 

Part A of this title would establish 
within the Department of Justice, under 
the general authority of the Attorney 
General, a three-member Law Enforce- 
ment Assistance Administraiton to be ap- 
pointed by the President by and with the 
consent of the Senate. Not more than two 
of the members shall be of the same po- 
litical party. The Administrators shall be 
appointed with due regard to their fit- 
ness, knowledge, and experience in the 
area of law enforcement. Composed of an 
Administrator and two Associate Ad- 
ministrators of Law Enforcement, the 
Administration would administer the 
grant provisions of this title under the 
general authority of the Attorney Gen- 
eral. 

Part B provides grants up to 80 per- 
cent to States and units of general local 
government for the purpose of develop- 
ing and planning comprehensive law- 
enforcement plans. 

Part C provides grants up to 60 per- 
cent for action purposes, which are spe- 
cifically detailed in this title. Briefly, 
grants are authorized for first, public 
protection, including development, dem- 
onstration, evaluation, implementation, 
and purchase of methods, devices, facili- 
ties and equipment designed for the pur- 
poses of this title; second, the recruiting 
and training of law enforcement person- 
nel; and third, public education relating 
to crime prevention and encouraging re- 
spect for law and order; fourth, con- 
struction grants of up to 50 percent for 
buildings or other facilities which would 
fulfill the purposes of this title are au- 
thorized; fifth, grants up to 75 percent 
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for the organization, education, and 
training of special officers to combat or- 
ganized crime and the establishment of 
State organized crime councils are pro- 
vided; sixth, similar grants—75 per- 
cent—are provided for the organization, 
education, and training of special offi- 
cers in the prevention, detection, and 
control of riots and other violent civil 
disorders, including the acquisition of 
riot control equipment; and, seventh, up 
to one-third of any applicant’s grant 
may be expended for the compensation 
of personnel, except that the amount of 
any grant expended for this purpose 
shall not exceed the amount of State or 
local funds made available to increase 
such compensation. This limitation does 
not apply to personnel engaged in train- 
ing programs. 

Part D provides for training, education, 
research, and demonstration projects. 
There is to be established for the purpose 
of research and demonstration projects 
within the Department of Justice a Na- 
tional Institute of Law Enforcement and 
Criminal Justice. The Institute is au- 
thorized to make grants to or enter into 
contracts with public agencies, institu- 
tions of higher education, or private or- 
ganizations to conduct research, demon- 
strations, or special projects pertaining 
to the purposes described in title I. 
Grants authorized under this part may 
be up to 100 percent, with the condi- 
tion that the administration shall re- 
quire, wherever feasible, that the recipi- 
ent contribute money, facilities, or serv- 
ices to carry out the purposes of the 
grant. 

There is authorized to be appropriated 
$5,111,000 to expand and increase the 
program of training assistance conduct- 
ed by the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion at the request of States and locali- 
ties. 

The Administration is authorized, 
after appropriate consultation with the 
Commissioner of Education, to carry 
out programs of academic assistance to 
improve and strengthen law enforce- 
ment. The Administration is author- 
ized to enter into contracts and to make 
payments to institutions of higher edu- 
cation for loans not exceeding $1,800 per 
academic year to police or correctional 
personnel enrolled on a full-time basis 
in undergraduate or graduate programs 
leading to degrees or certificates in 
areas directly related to law enforce- 
ment. 

These loans are subject to cancella- 
tion for service as full-time officers or 
employees of a law enforcement agency 
at the rate of 25 percent per annum of 
the total amount. Tuition fees may be 
paid not to exceed $200 per academic 
quarter or $300 per academic semester 
for any officer of a public law enforce- 
ment agency enrolled in a full-time or a 
part-time course which leads to a degree 
or certificate related to law enforcement. 

Part E: Funds authorized to be ap- 
propriated under this title would be so 
used as to supplement, and to the extent 
practicable, increase the amount of 
funds that the applicant would, in the 
absence of Federal funds, make avail- 
able for law enforcement. 

The Law Enforcement Assistance Act 
of 1965 would be repealed. However, pro- 
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vision is made for the Administration, 
in its discretion, to obligate funds for 
the continuation of projects approved 
under LEA prior to the effective date 
of this act, provided that the original 
approval made provision for project 
continuation. The Administration would 
have the duty to study, review and eval- 
uate projects funded under LEA. 

The title provides for a three-stage 
review procedure for aggrieved appli- 
cants. 

There is authorized to be appropriated 
for the fiscal years 1968 and 1969, $100,- 
111,000, of which amount $25,000,000 
shall be for the purpose of planning 
grants, $50,000,000 shall be for the pur- 
pose of action grants, of which amount 
$15,000,000 shall be for the purpose of 
riot control and $15,000,000 for the pur- 
pose of combating organized crime, and 
not more than $10,000,000 shall be for 
the purposes of corrections, probation, 
courts and parole, and $25,111,000 shall 
be for the purposes of training, educa- 
tion, research and demonstration, of 
which amount $5,111,000 shall be for FBI 
training, and not more than $10,000,000 
shall be for the purpose of academic 
education. 

The bill also authorizes appropriations 
in the amount of $300 million for fiscal 
year 1970. 

Mr. President, no matter how much 
money we appropriate for local police 
departments, we will not have effective 
law enforcement so long as the courts 
allow self-confessed criminals to go un- 
punished. The confusion and disarray 
injected into law enforcement by such 
decisions as Mallory—Mallory v. United 
States, 354 U.S. 449, decided June 27, 
1957, Escobedo—Escobedo v. Illinois, 378 
U.S. 478, 1964, and Miranda—Miranda v. 
Arizona, 384 U.S. 436, decided June 13, 
1966—are deplorable and demoralizing. 
They have weakened intolerably the 
force and effect of our criminal laws, 
and Congress had better do something 
about it. 

These decisions have set free many 
dangerous criminals and are daily pre- 
venting the conviction of others who are 
guilty. How can the freeing of known, 
admitted, and confessed murderers, 
robbers, and rapists by the courts, not 
on the basis of innocence but rather on 
the pretext of some alleged, minor, or 
dubious technicality, be justified? 

The breakdown of law and order ema- 
nating from such slavish dedication to 
technicalities in diminishing the safety 
of our citizens in their homes and on the 
streets of our cities. It is, to some degree, 
responsible for the increase in vicious 
assaults that are being made by thugs 
and hoodlums upon police and law en- 
forcement officials upon whom we must 
rely for protection. 

Gangsters, racketeers, and habitual 
criminals are increasingly defying the 
law and flouting duly constituted au- 
thority and getting away with it. As a 
consequence, public confidence in the 
ability of the courts to administer jus- 
tice is being undermined and gravely 
impaired. Until the courts, and particu- 
larly the U.S. Supreme Court, become 
cognizant of this damaging trend and 
begin to administer justice with greater 
emphasis on truth and a deeper concern 
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for the protection of the public, the 
crime rate will continue its upward 
spiral and the quality of justice will 
further deteriorate. 

Criminal laws and punishment of the 
guilty are imperative to the preservation 
of social order and the civic liberties of 
our people. In the pursuit of those ob- 
jectives, the scales of justice should be 
balanced proportionately and firmly so 
as to protect both the rights of society 
and those of the individual. 

In 1947, Congress indicated its ap- 
proval of the Federal Rules of Criminal 
Procedure, including rule 5(a) which, in 
effect, states that an officer making an 
arrest shall take the arrested person 
“without unnecessary delay” before a 
committing magistrate. 

I call attention to the fact that that 
rule does not say that a suspect—one 
under arrest—must be taken to a com- 
mitting magistrate immediately or forth- 
with, as the court interpreted it to mean. 

That rule is not contradictory to nor 
is it out of harmony with procedures that 
have been followed in Federal and State 
courts for many years. It was simply de- 
signed to prevent protracted confinement 
in order to coerce the prisoner. The de- 
termination of what constitutes “un- 
necessary delay” was properly left to the 
court. The language carries with it the 
full import that “unnecessary delay” 
would be influenced and determined by 
the particular circumstances in any 
given case. But I dare say that few, if 
any, of the Congressmen or Senators who 
approved the adoption of rule 5(a) in 
1947 had any idea that it would be per- 
verted by the courts as it was in the 
Mallory case. Not only the clear mean- 
ing but also the significant connotation 
of the word “unnecessary” clearly im- 
plies and recognizes that a different set 
of circumstances may attend each sepa- 
15 case or instance of arrest or deten- 
tion. 

I think we should review the salient 
facts of the Mallory case and some 
others. 

In April of 1954, a woman in Wash- 
ington, D.C., was raped in the basement 
of the apartment building in which she 
lived. The circumstances clearly indi- 
cated that the perpetrator of this crime 
was one of three young men. The rapist 
was disguised, and the woman was un- 
able to make positive identification. So 
the police took all three suspects to head- 
quarters for questioning. They all agreed 
to take a lie detector test. At the conclu- 
sion of the test and some 7 hours after 
he had been taken into custody, Andrew 
Mallory confessed to the crime. The 
police could not locate a committing 
magistrate that night, and therefore, he 
was not arraigned until the next day. 
For this reason, the Supreme Court— 
Mallory v. U.S., 354, U.S. 449, decided 
June 27, 1957—reversed his conviction 
and released him saying that the delay 
5 arrest and arraignment was too 
Ong. 

He was not turned loose because he 
was innocent. He was not freed, and re- 
turned to society to repeat his depreda- 
tions, because of truth, but he was turned 
loose because the Court felt he was de- 
tained too long. 


Under these circumstances, what 
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should the police have done? What they 
would have to do now is turn him loose 
if the police could not find a magistrate. 
They could not question him, or anything 
like that. 

Should they have released him that 
night after he confessed because no com- 
mitting magistrate was available for his 
arraignment? The answer is “Positively 
no.” Had they done so, they would have 
been flagrantly and inexcusably derelict 
in their duty; but no more so than the 
Supreme Court when it released him on 
society to resume pursuit of his criminal 
and predatory instincts. And, after his 
release, Mallory did pursue those in- 
stincts. For not long after he was freed 
on the charge he admitted, he perpe- 
trated another crime—another personal 
assault, in another city—in Phila- 
delphia—for which he was convicted and 
was sentenced to 11½ to 23 years im- 
prisonment. This second victim, and 
probably others we do not know about, 
would have been spared the ravages of 
this criminal if justice had not mis- 
carried—if the courts had not seized 
upon a dubious technicality to set him 
free. 

Interrogation is one of the principal 
methods used by law enforcement officers 
in solving crimes. It is a traditional, a 
legitimate, and an indispensable detec- 
tion procedure. Most crimes are commit- 
ted in secret. The simple fact is that if a 
man is intent on committing serious 
crimes—murder, rape, robbery, and so 
forth—he will do it, if at all possible, 
when there are no witnesses present, as 
did Andrew Mallory. He will disguise 
himself so as to prevent identification, as 
did Andrew Mallory. Thus, at the very 
outset, the task of the police in attempt- 
ing to ferret out the criminal—with all of 
his wiles, guises, and disguises—is often 
like looking for the proverbial needle in a 
haystack. And court decisions, such as in 
the Mallory case, are presenting barri- 
cades that prevent the police from even 
getting to the haystack, much less per- 
mitting them to search in it for the elu- 
sive needle. 

The evil consequences of the Mallory 
rule are strikingly illustrated in the deci- 
sion rendered by the District of Columbia 
Circuit Court of Appeals in the Killough 
case—Killough v. U.S., 315 F 2d 241, de- 
cided October 4, 1963. 

The facts in that case are as follows: 

In 1960, James Killough strangled his 
wife, Goldie, and buried her at a Wash- 
ington, D.C., city dump. Because of 
strongly suspicious circumstances sur- 
rounding Goldie’s disappearance, Kil- 
lough was questioned at some length. At 
She end of the day, he confessed and took 
the police to the dump and showed them 
where he had buried her body. He was 
then arraigned. The next day, while still 
in confinement, he confessed again. He 
was tried in a District court and con- 
victed. But the District of Columbia 
Court of Appeals, basing its decision 
largely upon the rule laid down by the 
U.S. Supreme Court in the Mallory case, 
reversed his conviction and held that the 
first confession made by him was inad- 
missible because of the delay in arraign- 
ment from the time Killough was de- 
tained for questioning before he con- 
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fessed, and that his second confession 
was inadmissible because it was tainted 
with the first. Killough v. U.S., 315 F. 2d 
241, decided October 4, 1963. 

Mr. President, if this can be termed 
justice by any standard, it must certainly 
fall within the category of uncivilized 
justice. It is not the justice one would 
expect a civilized society to mete out to 
those who commit violent crimes against 
citizens. 

In his dissenting opinion in that case, 
Judge Berger said, in part: 

It is inconceivable that justice would go to 
such lengths ignoring a reasonable balance 


between individual rights and the protection 
of the public. 


Killough confessed a third time to a 
civilian classification clerk at the jail. 
Again, that was after his arraignment. 

When an attempt was made to try 
Killough again—after a second trial and 
reversal—the trial judge observed that 
according to the ruling by the court of 
appeals the government had no case 
whatsoever against him, because without 
his first confession which led the officers 
to the finding of his wife’s body, the 
crime of murder could not be established 
because the government had no corpse 
to present as evidence that a murder had 
been committed. 

In my view, the right of this murderer, 
James Killough, to a speedy arraignment 
was not paramount to Goldie Killough’s 
right to stay alive nor should it transcend 
the right of society to have him tried and 
punished for her murder. 

But the acme of irrationality and the 
ultimate in absurdity occurred when this 
same U.S. Court of Appeals for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in Alston v. U.S. D.C. 
Circuit No. 18750, decided May 6, 1965, 
reversed the manslaughter conviction of 
Tom E. Alston, Jr., because he was inter- 
viewed for 5 minutes before being taken 
to a magistrate for arraignment. This 
clearly demonstrates the incongruous and 
unconscionable extremes to which this 
court has gone to favor and release the 
guilty to the detriment of law and order 
and a safe society. The phrase, “without 
unnecessary delay,” under the distorted 
construction now applied by this court, 
means that the police cannot detain and 
talk to or interrogate for even 5 minutes 
one who is suspected of having committed 
a crime of violence. 

Mr. President, before discussing some 
other aspects of title II, I should like to 
pay high and deserved tribute to the 
distinguished Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
BIBLE], who, over the last 6 or 8 years, 
has done such a creditable job in helping 
to point up to the Congress just how the 
Mallory rule has shackled the hands of 
the police from doing their job of keep- 
ing law and order. 

It was Senator BIBLEe’s guidance as 
chairman of the District of Columbia 
Committee that laid the groundwork in 
the 87th and 88th Congresses for enact- 
ment in 1966 of legislation giving police 
greater questioning authority, and modi- 
fying the Mallory rule here in the Na- 
tion’s Capital City. After a Presidential 
veto of that bill, Senator BIBLE came 
back again with another try in 1967. 
Both Houses 1 year ago overwhelmingly 
approved and the President signed into 
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law a District of Columbia omnibus 
crime bill, a major provision of that con- 
siderably modified the Mallory rule and 
substituted a more reasonable question- 
ing period of suspects by police. 

The persistence of Senator BIBLE and 
other members of his committee in keep- 
ing the real dangers and legal complexi- 
ties of this police-questioning issue before 
the Senate has been of inestimable value 
to our committee in its deliberations. His 
counsel and testimony on this bill before 
the Senate today are deeply appreciated. 
I congratulate him as one of the Senate’s 
best and most effective crime fighters. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Stennis], who spent 20 years in the trial 
courtroom as a practicing lawyer, as a 
trial lawyer, and then as a trial judge, 
strongly supported title II of S. 917. Tes- 
tifying on the Miranda decision before 
the subcommittee, he said: 

This decision is less than a year old and it 
is still too early to assess its full impact on 
law enforcement. This is no reason for Con- 
gress to hesitate in counteracting it, how- 
ever. The Court had no sure knowledge of 
what its effects would be when it laid down 
its new rule, and Congress need not wait to 
see what the full consequences will be before 
restoring the old. We have already had sey- 
eral months’ experience under the new rule, 
and all of it bad. There are frequent reports 
in the press of confessed murderers, rapists, 
and other vicious criminals being set free 
under the Miranda ruling, but I have yet to 
read an instance where the Miranda decision 
has contributed to the conviction of a guilty 
man or has even saved a genuinely innocent 
man from an unjust conviction. If the pur- 
pose of our system of criminal justice is to 
convict the guilty and clear the innocent, it 
has been seriously and unnecessarily im- 
paired by the Miranda decision. 


The Senator from Ohio [Mr. LAUSCHE], 
who had 10 years service as a judge in 
Cuyahoga County, Ohio, four of which 
were spent as presiding judge of the 
criminal court, also testified before the 
subcommittee in support of title II of 
S. 917, saying: 

If we want to aggravate the fear and 
trepidation of the women in our homes, keep 
the Miranda law in effect; on the other hand, 
if law and order is to be maintained the Con- 


gress should take action to nullify that de- 
cision. 


The jury in my State has the power to 
determine whether a man shall be put to 
death. Why shouldn't it have the power to 
determine whether or not a statement was 
voluntarily or involuntarily made? 


I agree with these Senators and ac- 
knowledge the help and support that 
they have given us in fashioning the 
legislation before us today. 

Other Senators who testified before 
the subcommittee include Senator BEN- 
NETT, Senator BURDICK, Senator ERVIN, 
Senator FANNIN, Senator HRUSKA, Sen- 
ator EDWARD KENNEDY, Senator TYDINGS, 
and Senator YARBOROUGH. 

Mr. President, I pay tribute to the 
distinguished Senator from West Vir- 
ginia, whom I see present in the Cham- 
ber. He has joined with us in the fight. 
His counsel has been beneficial to us 
1 the drafting of the pending legisla- 

on. 

The restrictive rule laid down in the 
Escobedo case—Escobedo v. Illinois, 378 
U.S. 478, 1964—also emphasizes the 
plight of the police in their efforts to 
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cope with crime as a result of the 
shackles that have been placed on them 
by court decisions. In that case, the 
Supreme Court held: 

When, as here, an investigation no longer 
is a general inquiry into an unsolved crime, 
but has begun to focus on a particular sus- 
pect who has been taken into custody, and 
the police carry out interrogation that lends 
itself to incriminating statements, without 
warning him of his constitutional rights and 
with acceding to his requests for assistance 
of counsel, the accused has been denied the 
right to counsel guaranteed by Amendment 
6 of the due process clause of Amendment 
14. Consequently any statements elicited 
from him during such interrogation is in- 
admissible at his trial. 


Justice White and others dissented 
from that ruling. Justice White, in his 
dissenting opinion, stated: 

The Court seems to think that it is un- 
civilized for law enforcement to use an ac- 
cused’s own admission at his trial, and 
effects this by attaching the right to counsel 
to its rule, This right attaches once the ac- 
cused becomes suspect and thus bars admis- 
sions. This rule will prove unworkable unless 
police cars are equipped with public de- 
fenders and undercover agents and police 
informants have defense counsel at their 
side. Under this approach one might argue 
that a potential defendant is constitution- 
ally entitled to an attorney before, not after, 
he commits a crime since it is then that 
incriminating evidence is put within reach 
of government by the would-be accused. 
The defendant here knew full well that he 
did not have to answer. This new rule will 
cripple law enforcement. 


I agree with Justice White. The pro- 
hibitions imposed by this rule is defi- 
nitely thwarting legitimate and neces- 
sary efforts of law enforcement officers 
to detect and investigate crime and to 
apprehend and prosecute those who are 
guilty. Thus, by this decision, the rights 
of society and the safety of the public 
are further imperiled while the wages of 
crime and protection of the criminal are 
greatly enhanced. 

Mr. President, three dissenting Jus- 
tices, in addition to Mr. Justice White, 
filed dissents to the majority ruling. 
There were Justice Harlan, Justice 
Clark, and Justice Stewart. 

Following the reversal of his murder 
conviction—as is usually true in these 
cases and is certainly the rule and not 
the exception—Escobeda continued his 
criminal career and was subsequently 
convicted on four counts of possessing 
and selling heroin and sentenced to 22 
years in prison. ` 

But it was in the case of Miranda v. 
Arizona, 384 U.S. 436, decided June 13, 
1966, that one of the dissenting Justices, 
Associate Justice Clark, said that the 
Supreme Court went “too far on too 
little.” In that case the Court in a 5-to- 
4 decision, formulated a new constitu- 
tional code of rules for police interroga- 
tion of criminal suspects. The decision 
provides that no confession—even if 
wholly voluntary in the traditional 
sense —can be admitted in evidence in 
a State or Federal criminal proceeding 
unless the prosecution can sustain the 
burden of proving that a fourfold warn- 
ing of his rights was given to the suspect 
in custody before he was questioned; 
namely, that he has a right to remain si- 
lent; that anything he says may be used 
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against him; that he has the right to 
have an attorney present during all 
questioning; and that, if indigent, he 
has the right to a lawyer without charge. 
Under this decision, the prosecution also 
has the burden of proving that the sus- 
pect voluntarily waived these rights by 
some affirmative statement and that such 
waiver continued in force throughout 
the entire questioning period. Any con- 
viction depending in whole or part upon 
voluntary confessions obtained by 
methods which do not measure up to 
these rigid standards must be reversed 
on appeal. 

Mr. President, this decision was an 
abrupt departure from precedent ex- 
tending back to the earliest days of the 
Republic. Up to the time of this 5-to-4 
decision, the “totality of circumstances” 
had been the test in both State and 
Federal courts in determining the ad- 
missibility of incriminating statements 
and evidence derived by leads therefrom. 

Mr. President, this is significant and 
very persuasive, Even the Supreme Court 
as late as 1963—just 3 years before—rec- 
ognized that custodial interrogation 
had always been “undoubtedly an es- 
sential tool in effective law enforcement” 
Haynes v. Washington, 373 U.S. 503, 515 
(1963). 

The Miranda majority opinion upset 
what had been the law in practically 
every State and in all Federal Circuits. 
It nullified four trials by jury. One of 
five cases heard together was later dis- 
posed of by a holding that the newly an- 
nounced restrictions should not be ap- 
plied retroactively. 

Mr, President, I point out—and I will 
emphasize this further in the course of 
the debate on the bill when the constitu- 
tionality of title II is put in issue, as I 
anticipate it will be—that the manner 
of interrogating and the admissibility of 
confessions as provided by title II of the 
bill was constitutional and was held by 
the Supreme Court to be the law of the 
land as far back as 1896, and continued 
to be constitutional and the law of the 
land until 1963, when the Court again re- 
affirmed the 1896 decision on the same 
point. It only became unconstitutional, 
Mr. President, when the Supreme Court 
amended the Constitution by fashioning 
a new constitutional rule. And when I 
use the word “fashioning,” I quote from a 
dissenting Justice, Justice Clark, when 
he used that term in his dissenting 
opinion. 

I also state, Mr. President, that it was 
done by the Supreme Court “incorporat- 
ing” into the Constitution, by its edict, 
language that was not there, and a rule 
and a decision that had never been the 
law of the land before. When it held that 
the Constitution required that, it held 
adversely to its predecessors and over- 
ruled its own decision of only 3 years 
earlier. 

And to whose benefit has all of this 
inured? Not to the benefit of society or 
to law enforcement, not to the safety of 
the streets—this is called a safe streets 
bill—not to the safety of anybody except 
the self-confessed criminal. Is that jus- 
tice in our civilized society? 

Mr. President, the Constitution has not 
changed, Only the Supreme Court—not 
the Constitution, not right or wrong, not 
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truth or falsehood—only the Supreme 
Court has changed. 

I believe that Congress should under- 
take to consider some of the changes 
that have been made by the Supreme 
Court, and if we do not, we will be dere- 
lict in our duty. 

In my judgment, if the fruits of the 
Miranda decision, the Mallory decision, 
and the Escobedo decision are permitted 
to continue, the entire tree and all its 
fruits will be poisoned, because these are 
poison fruits. They simply have been in- 
jected into the Constitution by a Court 
that has changed its mind—not by a 
change of the Constitution, not by a 
change of what is right and wrong, not 
by a change in truth and falsehood. 

It is a change to benefit whom? A mur- 
derer, a rapist—self-confessed. Is that 
justice? If that is justice, if that is to be 
the criterion for justice in our society, 
I do not believe our society can survive. 

I wish to say with respect to this bill, 
and these vital issues that we who are 
going to cast our votes on, are going to 
aline ourselves, either wittingly or un- 
wittingly, either deliberately or un- 
thoughtfully, on one side or the other— 
enforce the law, convict and punish the 
guilty, or support and sustain and per- 
petuate rules, so-called, that are not in 
the Constitution, that inure to the bene- 
fit of those who would destroy our 
society; who would rape the innocent 
womanhood of our country; who would 
murder the innocent citizen of our com- 
munity; and who would rob and pillage 
and plunder. We are going to get on one 
side or the other. 

Prior to the Miranda majority opinion 
the Court had consistently held, as so 
clearly demonstrated by Mr. Justice 
White in his dissent, that: 

It is not essential to the admissibility of 
a confession that it should appear that the 
person was warned that what he said would 
be used against him, but on the contrary, if 
the confession was voluntary, it is sufficient 
though it appears that he was not so warned. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have inserted at the conclusion 
of my remarks the Supreme Court’s de- 
cision in the Miranda case. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr, McCLELLAN, Mr. President, I urge 
my colleagues to review this case, par- 
ticularly the vigorous dissenting opinion 
submitted by Justices Clark, White, 
Harlan, and Stewart. Justice Clark aptly 
characterized the decision by saying: 

Even in Escobeda the Court never hinted 
that an affirmative ‘waiver’ was on the prose- 
cution; that the presence of counsel—absent 
a waiver—during interrogation was required; 
that a waiver can be withdrawn at the will of 
the accused; that counsel must be furnished 
during an accusatory stage to those unable 
to pay; nor that admissions and exculpatory 
statements are ‘confessions’. To require all 
those things at one gulp should cause the 
Court to choke over more cases than [the 
two it] expressly. . overruled by Miranda.” 


Justice Harlan said: 


I believe the decision of the Court repre- 
sents poor constitutional law and entails 
harmful consequences for the country at 
large. How serious these consequences may 
prove to be only time can tell. 
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The new rules are not designed to guard 
against police brutality or other unmis- 
takably baned forms of coercion. ... Rather, 
the thrust of the new rules is to negate all 
pressures, to reinforce the nervous or ignorant 
suspect, and ultimately, to discourage any 
confession at all. The aim in short, is toward 
“voluntariness” in a utopian sense, or to 
view it from a different angle, voluntariness 
with a vengeance. 

To incorporate this notion into the Con- 
stitution requires a strained reading of his- 
tory and precedent and a disregard of the very 
pragmatic concerns that alone may on oc- 
casion justify such strains. Viewed as a choice 
based on pure policy, these new rules prove 
to be a highly debatable, if not one-sided 
appraisal of the competing interests, im- 
posed over widespread objection, at the very 
time when judicial restraint is most called 
tor by the circumstances. 

Examined as an expression of public policy, 
the Court's new regime proves so dubious 
that there can be no due compensation for 
its weakness in constitutional law. 

We do know that some crimes cannot be 
solved without confessions, that ample expert 
testimony attests to their importance in 
crime control, and that the Court is taking 
a real risk with society’s welfare in imposing 
its new regime on the country. The social 
costs of crime are too great to call the new 
rules anything but a hazardous experimenta- 
tion. 

Society has always paid a stiff price for law 
and order and peaceful interrogation is not 
one of the dark moments of the law. 


Mr. President, I submit that if the 
Supreme Court can incorporate amend- 
ments into the Constitution according to 
its whims, then we do not have a democ- 
racy. We do not have three separate and 
equal branches of government. Congress 
cannot amend the Constitution. It can 
only submit amendments to the several 
States and to the people thereof for their 
ratification. But the Supreme Court is 
bypassing that process. It is bypassing 
the congressional authority, duty, and 
prerogative to draft, and by resolution to 
approve and submit to the several states 
and to the people thereof, constitutional 
amendments. The Supreme Court is by- 
passing that. 

Well, Members of this body can, by 
their votes, put their sanction and stamp 
of approval on that practice, but I shall 
not do it. 

Justice White said: 

Although in the Court’s view in-custody 
interrogation is inherently coercive, it says 
that the spontaneous product of the coercion 
of arrest and detention is still to be deemed 
voluntary. An accused, arrested on probable 
cause, may blurt out a confession which will 
be admissible despite the fact that he is 
alone and in custody, without any showing 
that he had any notion of his right to remain 
silent or of the consequences of his admis- 
sion. 


This is not my language; it is the lan- 
guage of a Supreme Court Justice, Jus- 
tice White, who dissented. He continued: 


Yet, under the Court's rule, if the police 
ask him a single question such as ‘Do you 
have anything to say?’ or ‘Did you kill your 
wife?’ his response, if there is one, has some- 
how been compelled, even if the accused has 
been clearly warned of his right to remain 
silent. Common sense informs us to the con- 
trary. While one may say that response was 
‘involuntary’ in the sense the question pro- 
voked or was the occasion for the response 
and thus the defendant was induced to speak 
out when he might have remained silent if 
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not arrested and not questioned, it is patently 
unsound to say the response is compelled. 

I see nothing wrong or immoral, and cer- 
tainly nothing unconstitutional, with the 
police asking a suspect whom they have rea- 
sonable cause to arrest whether or not he 
killed his wife or with confronting him with 
the evidence on which the arrest was based, 
at least where he has been plainly advised 
that he may remain completely silent. 

Until today, ‘the admissions or confessions 
of the prisoner, when voluntarily and freely 
made, have always ranked high in the scale 
of incriminating evidence.’ 

Particularly when corroborated, as where 
the police have confirmed the accused’s dis- 
closure of the hiding place of implements or 
fruits of the crime, such confessions have 
the highest reliability and significantly con- 
tribute to the certitude with which we may 
believe the accused is guilty. 


I refer at this point to the Killough 
case, in which a man killed his wife and 
buried her in a dump, and later took the 
police and showed them where the body 
was, which was recovered. Then the 
Court turned him loose because he was 
not arraigned immediately upon being 
arrested. Justice White, in his dissenting 
opinion, continued: 


Moreover, it is by no means certain that 
the process of confessing is injurious to the 
accused. To the contrary it may provide psy- 
chological relief and enhance the prospects 
for rehabilitation. 

The rule [of Miranda] will measurably 
weaken the ability of the criminal law to 
perform [its] tasks. 

There is, in my view, every reason to believe 
that a good many criminal defendants, who 
otherwise would have been convicted on what 
[the] Court has previously thought to be 
the most satisfactory kind of evidence, will 
now, under this new version of the Fifth 
Amendment, either not be tried at all or 
acquitted if the State’s evidence, minus the 
confession, is put to the test of litigation. 

I have no desire whatsoever to share the 
responsibility for any such impact on the 
present criminal process. 

In some unknown number of cases the 
Court’s rule will return a killer, a rapist or 
other criminal to the streets and to the 
environment which produced him, to repeat 
his crime whenever it pleases him. 

Nor can [the Miranda] decision do other 
than have a corrosive effect on the criminal 
law as an effective device to prevent crime. 
A major component in its effectiveness in 
this regard is its swift and sure enforcement. 
The easier it is to get away with rape and 
murder, the less the deterrent effect on those 
who are inclined to attempt it. This is still 
good common sense. If it were not, we should 
posthaste liquidate the whole law enforce- 
ment establishment as a useless, misguided 
effort to control human conduct. 


In other words, Mr. President, if we 
are going to amend the Constitution just 
to suit the immediate whims of five mem- 
bers of the Supreme Court, with the 
result that a guilty rapist and murderer 
is turned loose—if that is to be our 
practice, then, Mr. President, I am in- 
clined to agree with Mr. Justice White 
that we may as well liquidate the whole 
law-enforcement establishment as a use- 
less, misguided effort to control human 
conduct. 

Justice White added: 

Much of the trouble with the Court’s new 
rule is that it will operate indiscriminately 
in all criminal cases, regardless of the se- 


verity of the crime or the circumstances 
involved. 
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And that is regardless of the individ- 
ual, whether he be a lawyer who knows 
all the law and the Constitution, whether 
he is a habitual criminal who has been 
to the penitentiary a number of times 
and is a repeater, or whether he is a 
first offender. It does not discriminate. It 
requires the same of all, irrespective of 
their intellect, their education, their ex- 
perience with the law, or their knowledge 
of the law. 

Justice White said: 

It applies to every defendant, whether the 
professional criminal or one committing a 
crime of momentary passion who is not part 
and parcel of organized crime. It will slow 
down the investigation and the apprehension 
of confederates in those cases where time 
is of the essence, such as kidnapping. 


Mr. President, that the fears expressed 
by the minority were well founded is 
clear from the testimony received by the 
Subcommittee on Criminal Laws and 
Procedures. 

Judge Lawrence T. Wren, who pre- 
sided at the second Miranda trial testi- 
fied before the subcommittee. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I made some reference to this a few 
minutes ago. I wish to quote here a part 
of his testimony: 

Miranda would have gone free on his sec- 
ond trial, because of the exclusionary ruling, 
on an instructed verdict of acquittal had 
not the county attorney’s office, 1 week be- 
fore the second trial— 


Isaid 9 days; Iam sorry— 
literally stumbled onto a statement made by 
the accused to a woman with whom he had 
been living at the time of the rape. 


Judge Wren described the case as “9- 
day game of constitutional chess.” This 
is where I got the 9 days. I was confused. 
The trial lasted 9 days. He refers to it 
as “a 9-day game of constitutional 
chess”—Mr. President, this is the second 
trial—“during which time the jurors, 
during the 9 days, heard only 6 hours of 
testimony.” 

Continuing, he said—and this is the 
trial judge, Judge Wren, talking: 

When the verdict was finally in, I sud- 
denly realized with complete amazement 
and infinite disgust, that we had dealt, not 
at all, during that 9-day trial with the basic 
question of guilt or innocence. Not once had 
this question been even a part of our thorny 
legal arguments and motions. In fact, the 
trial had a very ironical twist on that point. 


Listen to this, Mr. President: 

Miranda himself took the witness chair, 
in the absence of the jury, of course, and, 
while testifying that his second confession 
was tainted by the first, admitted on cross- 
examination, that he had, in fact, raped the 
girl. 

This was on a hearing on the admissibility 
of his statements to the so-called common- 
law wife, that is, to the woman with whom 
he had been living. 


I do not know what the court will hold 
when that case gets back up here. Fortu- 
nately, the man is off of the streets. 
Miranda is not now running loose; he 
has been convicted since on another 
crime and given a 20-year sentence, and 
is now in jail. Whether that one will be 
reversed I do not know. Whether this 
second trial will be reversed because he 
confided in his common-law wife, and 
that is privileged, I do not know. 
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I am beginning to say I cannot know. 
I can have no idea; when these technical 
questions go up to the highest court of 
the land, on the basis of its past history 
and what it has been doing in recent 
years, what it will decide the law of the 
land is on any given day is anybody’s 
guess. 

Judge Wren continued: 

And of course the question was immedi- 
ately asked by me and others, and was dis- 
cussed rather extensively; can you imagine 
the utter consternation and complete dis- 
may of the 12 jurors had they acquitted 
Miranda and then read later in the news- 
papers that he had confessed in the witness 
chair? 

I knew the newspapers in Arizona would 
be asking the question—does this type of 
thing create the increased respect for law 
enforcement officials which the Miranda 
principle is said to do? 


How the Miranda principle could in- 
crease respect for the law I do not know, 
when it turns loose self-confessed rapists 
possibly guilty of many crimes, as the 
testimony and the facts are now dem- 
onstrating. How turning him loose, be- 
cause somebody did not tell him that he 
was entitled to a lawyer before he 
talked—and that is the principal thing 
they turned him loose on—that he did 
not have to say anything, that he was en- 
titled to get a lawyer, and that if he could 
not get a lawyer, it was the duty of the 
State to furnish him one, could increase 
respect for the law and those who seek 
to enforce it, is beyond me. That made 
him innocent? He has sworn, now, under 
oath that he is guilty. Yet he goes free. 

The judge continued: 

I know that the hue and cry of Miranda 
has created an out and out bitterness in Ari- 
zona in many circles. His release might also 
have been rather hard on an unknown fu- 
ture victim because he had a history of sex 
offenses, and yet, in spite of all this, the 
Supreme Court opinion admitted that the 
2-hour interrogation preceding his confes- 
sion had not been unreasonable and was free 
of coercion in its historical sense. 


Mr. President, I have cited only a few 
such cases. But I ask any who may think 
the Miranda decision is related only to 
Miranda, just one crook, one criminal, 
one rapist who has gone free, to listen 
to this. 

In Columbus, Ohio, recently a self- 
confessed murderer was turned loose be- 
cause of the Miranda decision. He had 
voluntarily confessed and told where the 
murder weapon, a shotgun, could be 
found. It was found, and tests proved it 
was the weapon used in the commission 
of the crime. Both confession and gun 
had to be excluded from the evidence. 
Why? Because of the Miranda case. As a 
consequence, that murderer walks the 
streets today, free and unpunished for 
his horrible crime. The streets of Amer- 
ica will never be safe as long as mur- 
derers can escape punishment. 

In Evansville, Ind., a murderer was 
seen leaving his victim’s apartment. 
Later he admitted the crime. No coer- 
cion was exerted over him. Yet, under the 
Miranda decision, the prosecuting at- 
torney felt the confession had to be ex- 
cluded and, therefore, allowed the mur- 
derer to plead guilty to manslaughter. 
Numerous prosecuting attorneys in our 
major cities have informed the subcom- 
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mittee that this decision has had similar 
effect in their jurisdictions. x 

This is a very striking case, Mr. Presi- 
dent. In Seattle, Wash., on March 19, 
1966, a hotel clerk was shot and killed 
during the course of a robbery. He was 
shot twice with different caliber pistols. 
A suspect was questioned and given all 
the warnings required by the Miranda 
decision, including the right to counsel, 
but was not furnished with an attorney 
before being questioned, although he was 
told the court would appoint an attorney 
for him at his trial. He freely confessed 
to the robbery and murder. The confes- 
sion was corroborated by the finding of 
the guns, but it was excluded on the basis 
of the Miranda decision. The guns were 
likewise excluded as derivative evidence, 
and so was the testimony of three wit- 
nesses who saw the murderer borrow one 
of the guns and later return it. Thus, the 
State had to capitulate to the unrealistic 
technicalities of the Miranda doctrine 
and dismiss an otherwise open-and-shut 
case of murder and robbery. But, the real 
loser in this case was not the State. It 
was the victims and society who suffered 
tragically, while a self-confessed mur- 
derer and robber goes free. 

The newspapers are replete with inci- 
dents of this type in which cases have to 
be . One says, “Well, the police 
are doing so-and-so.” Mr. President, that 
is not very comforting to the widow of 
the man who has been murdered, or to 


the sweet, innocent woman who has been 


ravished. Such statements, such a ruling, 
and such a requirement under those cir- 
cumstances is actually insulting. The po- 
lice have to turn the man loose so that 
he may once again prey upon society. 

In November 1965, in Brooklyn, N.Y., 
a mother killed her 4-year-old child. She 
taped his mouth and hands and beat him 
with a rubber hose and a broomstick. 
When the police arrived, the tape had 
been removed, but the child was dead. 
And, of course, there were no witnesses 
except the mother. She made a confes- 
sion which was not coerced and which 
was not repudiated. But, she had not 
been told that she need not make a state- 
ment and that she was entitled to have a 
lawyer sitting beside her when ques- 
tioned. The trial judge had no choice, 
under the Miranda decision, but to dis- 
miss the indictment. Whereupon, the de- 
fendant thanked the judge, who replied: 

Don't thank me; thank the Supreme Court. 
Don’t thank me at all. You killed the child, 
and you ought to go to jail. 


In commenting upon this unbelievable 
result, the Washington Star on Septem- 
ber 29, 1966, in an editorial, said: 

This is what passes for justice in this coun- 
try in 1966. Surely, the men who drafted our 
Constitution more than a century and a half 
ago would shudder if they could know what 
has happened to their handiwork. 


In the same editorial, it was pointed 
out that five members of the Supreme 
Court apparently had discovered some- 
thing in the Constitution that had gone 
undetected for 177 years by all of the 
distinguished justices who had served on 
that tribunal. 

In another editorial concerning a simi- 
lar case, in which 12 persons had been 
killed by an arsonist, the Washington 
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Star stated that the Miranda decision 
and the results that will continue to flow 
from it are a travesty on justice—Octo- 
ber 28, 1966. 

In November 1967, a few months ago, 
we read of the finding of innocence in 
the case of a 14-year-old Oklahoma boy 
who admitted killing his mother with 
10 shots from a rifle. He confessed to his 
father first when they were in a room by 
themselves. The father then brought him 
to the police officers where he repeated 
his confession, Yet he went free. He was 
found innocent of murder because he 
was not advised of his right to an attor- 
ney before he confessed to his father and 
two police officers. The prosecuting at- 
torney in that case assailed the acquittal 
as “the worst miscarriage of justice I’ve 
ever seen,” adding that the decision 
meant that “you can’t even question 
your own child if he breaks a window 
without getting him a lawyer. This is 
ridiculous.” This is the current Supreme 
Court justice of our time. District Court 
Judge Merle Lansden ruled that the con- 
fession could not be admitted into evi- 
dence because of a recent U.S. Supreme 
Court decision. He said that he dis- 
agreed with the high court’s ruling but 
that he had “no alternative.” 

Another example of the impact of the 
Miranda decision on law enforcement is 
contained in the New York Times of 
February 21, 1967, as follows: 

A man who admitted slaying his wife and 
five small children walked out of a Brooklyn 
courtroom yesterday, free because the only 
available evidence against him was his own 
confession. 

The defendant, Jose Suarez, 22 years, a 
factory worker, was arrested on April 27, 
1966. Questioned by the police, he signed a 
statement, acknowledging having killed his 
common-law wife, Maria Torres, 24; their 
children, Yvette, 4; Nancy, 3; and Jose, 11 
months; and also Harry Santiago, 4; and 
Maria Antonio, 2. 

Suarez said in the confession that after 
his wife had cut his leg with a knife during 
an argument, he seized the weapon and 
stabbed her and the children more than 100 
times. That was on April 23 in their home 
at 301 Hooper Street. 

On June 13 the United States Supreme 
Court ruled in the landmark Miranda case 
that a defendant in custory must be informed 
of his rights. These include the right to re- 
main silent if he wishes to do so, the right 
to consult a lawyer and the right to a warn- 
ing that anything he says may be used 
against him at trial. 

Suarez was advised on none of these points, 
since New York State law at the time did not 
require it. However, the Miranda decision ap- 
plied to him, inasmuch as it was made retro- 
active to cover all defendants who had not 
yet been tried. * * * 

For seven months the office of District At- 
torney Aaron A. Koota and the police sought, 
without success, to obtain evidence other 
than the confession against Suarez. A grand 
jury finally indicted him on Nov. 4. One week 
later, with a lawyer, Suarez retracted the 
confession and pleaded not guilty. 

“I daresay that if his questioning had con- 
formed with the requirements of Miranda, 
this defendant would be in Sing Sing Prison 
serving several life sentences,” Assistant Dis- 
trict Attorney Nathan R. Schor told the court 
yesterday. “I am now constrained to ask for 
dismissal of the indictment.” 

Suarez stood at the defense table, his head 
bowed. At no time did he speak or even look 
up. Frank Ortiz, his lawyer, was beside him. 

State Supreme Court Justice Michael Kern 
then spoke: “Unfortunately the general pub- 
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lic doesn’t understand the law. Even an ani- 
mal such as this one, and I believe this is 
insulting the animal kingdom, must be pro- 
tected with all the legal safeguards. This is 
a very sad thing. It is so repulsive it makes 
one’s blood run cold and any decent human 
being’s stomach turn to let a thing like this 
out on the street.” 

Leaning forward, Justice Kern addressed 
the prosecutor: “Are you sure, I ask you most 
seriously, whether his (confession) is all you 
have in this case?” 

Mr. Schor replied: “I say reluctantly, with 
a heavy heart, that we simply have no alter- 
native. There is no other evidence.” 

Suarez was led away in handcuffs for 
routine processing before his release. An hour 
later he was a free man. 

Last night Mr. Koota issued the following 
statement: “The United States Supreme 
Court has weighted the scales of justice 
heavily in favor of the criminal suspect. I 
am not a prophet, but the hand-writing on 
the wall indicates a trend on the part of the 
Court to outlaw all confessions made to po- 
lice. If and when that melancholy day comes, 
the death knell of effective criminal law en- 
forcement will have been sounded.” 


Mr. President, the cases I have cited 
are representative of literally hundreds, 
if not thousands, that have occurred. 

The foregoing cases are but samples 
of what is happening all over the country 
as a direct result of strained and unjust 
decisions by a bare majority of one on 
the Supreme Court. Reports of the Sub- 
committee on Criminal Laws and Pro- 
cedures from many prosecuting attorneys 
and other officials who are constantly 
beset with the problems posed by these 
decisions show that they share my con- 
tention that a majority on the Supreme 
Court has lost judicial balance and is 
subjugating the rights and safety of 
society to privileged exploitations and 
atrocities by the criminal. 

Mr. President, this situation will con- 
tinue—even worsen—so long as confu- 
sion and uncertainty over the admissi- 
bility of voluntary confessions and ad- 
missions exist in our judicial system. 

Statistical evidence further indicates 
the harmful effects of the Miranda de- 
cision. During the subcommittee hear- 
ings, Arlen Specter, district attorney of 
the city of Philadelphia, revealed a study 
on the effects of Miranda conducted by 
his office. The results indicated that prior 
to the Escobedo case 90 percent of the 
suspects would make a statement, often 
not incriminating on their face, but 
valuable in investigating the crime. After 
Escobedo, only 80 would give statements. 
After the second circuit Russo case, only 
68 percent of suspects would give state- 
ments. Then came the Miranda case in 
June of 1966. For a period after Miranda, 
out of 5,220 suspects arrested for serious 
crimes, 3,095 refused to give a statement. 
This is a percentage of only 41 percent 
who would give statements, a decrease 
of 49 percent since Escobedo. These sta- 
tistics are inclined to become more 
alarming as more criminals become fa- 
miliar with Miranda. 

Aaron Koota, district attorney for 
Kings County, N.Y., conducted a similar 
survey, indicating that prior to Miranda, 
approximately 90 percent of the suspects 
involved in serious crimes made state- 
ments or confessions to police. After 
Miranda, 49 percent made statements or 
confessions. Specifically, between June 
and September of 1966, Mr. Koota re- 
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vealed that 130 of 316 suspects refused 
to make any statements at all. In only 
30 of these 130 cases did Mr. Koota have 
sufficient evidence to prosecute apart 
from the confession. Mr. Koota was un- 
equivocal in stating that confessions are 
helpful in securing convictions. 

Charles E. Moylan, Jr., State’s attor- 
ney for the city of Baltimore, Md., re- 
ports more disturbing statistics. Mr. 
Moylan said: 

We used to get * * * (confessions) in 20 
to 25% of our cases, and now we are get- 
ting * * * (them) in 2% of our cases. The 
confession as a law-enforcement instrument 
has been virtually eliminated (hearings, 
p. 622). 


Mr. Moylan noted that the Miranda 
case has encouraged criminals, discour- 
aged the police, and disappointed the 
public that depends on the courts for 
protection. 

Frank S. Hogan, New York County 
district attorney, reported similar find- 
ings. In the 6 months prior to the 
Miranda case, 49 percent of the non- 
homicide felony defendants in New York 
County made incriminating statements. 
In the 6 months after this decision, only 
15 percent of the defendants gave in- 
criminating statements. Mr. Hogan 
characterized it as being most harmful 
to efforts to convict criminals who roam 
our streets and assault our citizens. 

Mr. President, to allow reasonable 


questioning of suspects would protect - 


the innocent, and would not, I am con- 
vinced, infringe in any way on the real 
constitutional rights of the criminal. 

More than any other nation, our 
criminal trials are replete with protec- 
tion for the accused. This was true be- 
fore Miranda. Since Miranda, the trial 
has become a quest not for truth or 
innocence, but whether the policeman 
followed the latest edict from the Su- 
preme Court. 

I have cited a number of distinguished 
jurists and prosecutors, Mr. President 
(Mr. Sponc in the chair), in opposition 
to the Miranda decision and supporting 
the efforts of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary as it reports this bill with title II 
in it, trying to remedy the grievous errors 
the Supreme Court has committed. 

Congress must deal with this problem. 
We can shirk this responsibility only in 
dereliction of our duty. Mr. President, 
this is the age of change. It is time for 
change—time for change in the Supreme 
Court of the United States. The thrust of 
the Miranda ruling, if it is not changed, 
will sweep us into the throes of anarchy 
and horror. It must be changed. It sim- 
ply does not make sense that uncoerced 
confessions and incriminating statements 
cannot be used in the prosecution of a 
criminal. From time immemorial, volun- 
tary confessions and incriminating state- 
ments have been considered the very best 
of evidence. After all, a criminal trial 
should be a serious effort to ascertain the 
truth. It is a flagrant travesty on justice 
to reject and exclude from consideration 
the strongest and most reliable evidence 
of guilt. No lawyer or judge for one mo- 
ment would contend that coerced con- 
fessions should be admitted against an 
accused. They have always been ex- 
cluded, for the simple reason that coerced 
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confessions or statements are not trust- 
worthy. But, if uncoerced, they are ob- 
viously the most trustworthy and con- 
vineing evidence of guilt that it is pos- 
sible to produce. 

How, then, is civilized society to de- 
termine the issue of whether or not such 
evidence was coerced? Commonsense 
dictates that the determination, in each 
individual case, should be made in the 
same manner that other disputed issues 
of fact are determined under our system 
of jurisprudence—by judge and jury. 
When the confession or incriminating 
statement is offered in evidence and the 
issue of voluntariness is raised, the trial 
judge should exclude the jury and hear 
the evidence. If the trial judge concludes 
it was involuntarily given, he should ex- 
clude it. If he concludes it was the volun- 
tary act of the defendant, he should ad- 
mit it and then permit the jury to hear 
all the evidence as to the circumstances 
of the giving of the confession or state- 
ment, with instructions that it be given 
such weight as the jury may feel it is en- 
titled to receive. In short, voluntariness 
should be the only test for the court in 
determining admissibility, and the jury 
should be allowed to consider all the cir- 
cumstances in weighing such voluntary 
confessions or statements of the accused. 

Certainly, such a procedure would ade- 
quately safeguard the rights of the de- 
fendants. Judge and jury decide the ulti- 
mate issue of guilt or innocence in crimi- 
nal cases. There is no reason why the 
issue of voluntariness should not be de- 
termined in the manner I have just out- 
lined—a procedure that has long been 
approved and accepted by our courts. 
And that is the procedure that title II 
would restore, Mr. President. I believe 
that our trial judges and juries are to be 
trusted. They see and hear the witnesses 
and, therefore, are better able to deter- 
mine the truth than an appellate court 
which sees only a cold printed record. 

Title II would require the trial judge 
to take into consideration, in determin- 
ing the issues of voluntariness, all the 
circumstances surrounding the giving of 
the confession or incriminating state- 
ment of the accused. Such circumstances 
would include the length of time between 
arrest and arraignment; whether the de- 
fendant knew the nature of the offense 
with which he was charged or suspected; 
whether he was advised or knew that he 
was not required to make any statement 
and that such statement could be used 
against him; whether the defendant had 
been advised prior to questioning of his 
right to the assistance of counsel; and 
whether he was without the assistance of 
counsel when questioned and when giv- 
ing his statement or confession. The trial 
judge would have to take into considera- 
tion these factors, together with any 
others which have relevance in determin- 
ing voluntariness. This procedure would 
provide a workable yardstick for the 
court, the jury, the accused, and the law 
enforcement officers, and would protect 
the public interest. It would be eminently 
fair to the accused as well as to society. 
It is reasonable. No arbitrary time limit 
would be set for holding and questioning 
an accused before arraignment. Nor 
would this procedure deny the prosecu- 
tion the use of prime evidence of guilt— 
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that is, voluntary confessions and in- 
criminating statements—on the arbi- 
trary and unreasonable ground that the 
arresting officer did not warn the ac- 
cused of his constitutional rights and 
that the accused did not have a lawyer 
present. 

We all know that a confession might 
be involuntary and coerced no matter 
how much warning the arresting officer 
might have given or how short the time 
between arrest and arraignment. And we 
all know that a confession might be un- 
questionably and completely voluntary 
even though the accused had not been so 
warned and had not been arraigned 
without delay. The test of admissibility 
should, therefore, rest upon the circum- 
stances in each individual case and 
should be applied by those best able to 
make the determination—our trial judges 
and juries who hear and see the witnesses 
as they testify. 

Mr. President, the majority opinion in 
the Miranda decision actually en- 
courages” Congress and State legisla- 
tures to enact legislation on the subject 
which would safeguard the rights of the 
accused while promoting efficient en- 
forcement of our criminal laws. It is my 
view that Congress should enact correc- 
tive legislation such as I am proposing. 

Section 3502 of title II is a comple- 
ment to section 3501 and would bring 
about a complete judicial restoration of 
the sound rule which allows the admissi- 
bility of a confession of an accused if it 
is voluntarily made. This section would 
deny jurisdiction to the Supreme Court 
or any inferior Federal court established 
by Congress to modify the ruling of any 
State trial court in any criminal prosecu- 
tion admitting in evidence as voluntarily 
made an admission or confession of an 
accused, if such ruling has been affirmed 
or otherwise upheld by the highest court 
of the State having appellate jurisdic- 
tion. 

The need for a revision of the Mi- 
randa decision is well documented. Mr. 
Justice Harlan’s warning “that the 
Court—in the Miranda case—is taking a 
real risk with society’s welfare” has come 
true. While section 3501 would rectify 
the Miranda decision with respect to the 
Federal courts, there must be legislation 
to complete the job and free our State 
courts from the arbitrary rules which 
the Supreme Court has placed on our 
police. 

The Miranda decision has done great 
damage to State law enforcement and 
no one can measure the real problem it 
has created by restraining the police at 
the initial confrontation of a suspect 
when the chance of acquiring a confes- 
sion or statement is greatest. 

In addition to the incriminating state- 
ment of the accused, many times the 
only other source of evidence in crimes 
of violence are the statements of the 
victim of eyewitness. In two recent 
cases, U.S. v. Wade, 388 U.S. 218 (1967) 
and Gilbert v. California, 388 U.S. 263 
(1967) the court held that an identifying 
witnesses’ participation in a post indict- 
ment pretrial lineup without notice to 
and in absence of the accused’s counsel 
denies him the right to counsel and calls 
into question the admissibility at the trial 
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of the in-court identifications of the ac- 
cused witnesses who attended the lineup. 
This means that an eyewitness to any 
crime, even though he might be its sole 
surviving victim, is prevented from 
looking at any suspect for identification 
purposes in the absence of an attorney 
representing the suspect. 

Section 3503 would simply deny juris- 
diction to the Supreme Court or any in- 
ferior Federal court established by Con- 
gress to modify the ruling of any Federal 
or State trial court admitting in evidence 
in any criminal prosecution the testi- 
mony of a witness that he saw the ac- 
cused commit or participate in the com- 
mission of a crime for which the accused 
is tried. 

Thus, in both sections 3502 and 3503, 
Congress will be acting to readmit evi- 
dence in a criminal trial from the two 
best possible sources—statements of the 
accused and eyewitness to the crime. 

In both of these sections, Congress is 
exercising the power provided it under 
article III of the Constitution which pro- 
vides that the Supreme Court “shall have 
appellate jurisdiction, both as to Law 
and Fact, with such Exceptions, and 
under such Regulations as the Congress 
shall make,” and under article I, which 
provides that Congress has the power to 
establish an inferior system of courts. 
There is no doubt that Congress has the 
power to withdraw the appellate juris- 
diction of the Court and this right was 
clearly enunciated in Ex Parte McCardle, 
73 U.S. (6 Wall.) 318 (1868). The Court 
said: 

Without jurisdiction the Court cannot pro- 
ceed at all in any cause, Jurisdiction is power 
to declare the law and when it ceases to 
exist, the only function remaining to the 
Court is that of announcing the fact and 
dismissing the case. 


There is also no doubt that Congress 
may restrict the privilege of the writ of 
habeas corpus and numerous Supreme 
Court cases have so held. Therefore, I 
feel Congress should enact section 3504 
which would provide that a final judg- 
ment of the State supreme court shall 
be subject to review only by the Supreme 
Court of the United States by appeal or 
writ of certiorari. Liberalized rules gov- 
erning the issuance of Federal habeas 
corpus have granted the guilty party the 
right to file over and over again a peti- 
tion for habeas corpus with the lower 
Federal Court at anytime after his con- 
viction. This bill would prevent these 
lower Federal courts from sitting in 
judgment on a matter litigated in State 
Courts and which in many cases has al- 
ready been appealed to the U.S. Supreme 
Court. I feel there must be an end to this 
litigation, and Iam hopeful Congress will 
ae this necessity and pass section 

405. 

Mr. President, title II of this bill will 
go a long way to answering the crying 
need of the hour restoration of respect 
for law and order and effective law en- 
forcement. 

The next major section of the bill is 
title III. It is essentially a combination 
of S. 675, introduced by me and Senator 
Hruska on January 25, 1967, and S. 2050, 
introduced by Senator Hruska on June 
29, 1967. S. 675 was drafted prior to the 
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Supreme Court’s decision in Berger v. 
New York, 388 U.S. 41 (1967). 

Consequently, it did not in every re- 
spect reflect the constitutional tests for 
electronic surveillance set out by the 
Court in that decision. S. 2050, however, 
was specifically drafted to meet the re- 
quirements announced by the Court in 
Berger. Between the time the Subcom- 
mittee on Criminal Laws and Procedures 
reported out title III and its considera- 
tion by the full Judiciary Committee, the 
Supreme Court decided Katz v. United 
States, 389 U.S. 347 (1967). This title of 
the bill was redrafted in light of that de- 
cision. The hallmark of the statute is the 
particularity demanded by the Supreme 
Court's decisions in Berger and Katz. 

The report of the committee contains 
a detailed explanation of legislative in- 
tent. Every effort was made to set out 
what was meant as carefully as possible. 

The first major purpose of the title 
III is to protect privacy of communica- 
tion. The tremendous scientific and 
technological developments that have 
taken place in the last half century have 
made possible today the widespread use 
and abuse of electronic surveillance 
techniques, particularly wiretapping and 
bugging. Commercial and domestic rela- 
tions espionage is becoming widespread. 
Title III attempts to strike at these prac- 
tices in two ways. 

First, it makes it a felony punishable 
by 5 years in jail or $10,000 fine, or both, 
for an unauthorized person to willfully 
intercept, use or disclose private tele- 
phone communications, This provision 
changes present law, which requires 
both “interception” and “divulgence.” It 
then strikes at the interception, use or 
disclosure of oral communication uttered 
in private. 

Second, title III makes the possession, 
distribution, manufacture, and advertis- 
ing of any device whose design renders 
it primarily useful for the surreptitious 
interception of wire or oral communica- 
tions a felony punishable by 5 years in 
jail or 810,000 fine, or both. Intercept- 
ing device” is defined as a device pri- 
marily designed for the surreptitious in- 
terception” of communications. This pro- 
vision is designed to eliminate such ob- 
jectionable devices as the “spike mike,” 
the “cufflink microphone,” and the 
“martini olive transmitter.” The bill also 
provides for the confiscation of devices 
used in violation of its prohibitions. This 
provision should be particularly effective 
in stripping the professional eavesdrop- 
per of the tools of his trade and taking 
off the market the stock of those who 
supply the eavesdropper. 

The second major purpose of the bill 
is to strengthen law enforcement, par- 
ticularly in the organized crime area. 

The American system (of law enforce- 
ment) was not designed with (organized 
crime) . . in mind 


The President's Crime Commission 
noted 
and it has not been notably successful to 
date in preventing such organizations from 
preying on society. 


The measure of that lack of success is 
reflected in statistics of the Department 
of Justice’s recent organized crime drive. 
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Over 5,000 members of La Cosa Nos- 
tra have been identified since 1961. Yet 
from 1961-66, only 185 of these racketeers 
have been indicted, and only 102 con- 
victed. A conviction rate of only 2 per- 
cent is negligible. No society can long 
endure which allows so great a measure 
of freedom from legal accountability to 
a fraternity of hoodlums. This bill is 
designed to change this situation. 

While the bill will strengthen law en- 
forcement, it has been carefully drafted 
to meet both the letter and spirit of the 
constitutional tests set out in Berger and 
Katz. Electronic surveillance is author- 
ized, but only under strict controls. The 
standards set out in the bill, too, will be 
applicable both to Federal and State law 
enforcement officials. There is no intent 
to preempt State law in this field. States 
will be free to adopt statutes permitting 
the use of electronic surveillance tech- 
niques by thier law enforcement officers. 
They will not be free, however, to go be- 
low the Federal minimum. 

Broadly, title III creates a court or- 
der system of electronic surveillance. 
Initially, approval of all applications will 
have to be secured from the appropriate 
chief prosecuting officer. On the Federal 
level, that will be the Attorney General 
or his special designee, while on the State 
level, that will be the State attorney gen- 
eral or the district attorney of a coun- 
ty or their special designees. This pro- 
vision will centralize authority and re- 
sponsibility for the formulation of pol- 
icy in this area in a visible, usually politi- 
cally accountable, individual. This should 
be a strong safeguard against abuse. 

Next, the application for an order must 
be approved by a court. On the Federal 
level, it will be the U.S. district court or 
courts of appeals judges. The procedure 
is thus more stringent than the present 
search warrant practice, which allows 
U.S. Commissioners to approve warrants. 
On the State level, the State statute will 
have to designate the judge. 

Approval may be given only under cer- 
tain carefully detailed conditions. First, 
the court must find probable cause to be- 
lieve a specially designated crime is be- 
ing, has been, or is about to be committed 
by a particular person, and that evidence 
of that particular crime may be obtained 
by surveillance of a particular place or of 
a particular phone. Next, the court must 
find that other investigative procedures 
have been tried and have failed or rea- 
sonably appear unlikely to succeed or to 
be too dangerous. This requirement is 
patterned after the English practice, 
which permits wiretapping on the home 
secretary’s warrant. It clearly and nar- 
rowly assures that electronic surveillance 
is intended to be the exception, rather 
than the rule. 

It is envisioned that these techniques 
will be employed in only limited numbers 
and kinds of criminal investigations. On 
the Federal level, the two chief areas are 
national security matters and organized 
crime. The specific offenses are desig- 
nated in the statute. On the State level, 
a similar list of specific offenses is set 
out. There is no intent or purpose to 
allow this technique to be employed 
promiscuously or as a substitute for 
normal police investigative efforts. It is 
intended to be used only by duly author- 
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ized law enforcement personnel for law 
enforcement purposes. 

All orders granted under the statute 
must be strictly limited in respect to 
time. The order must be executed as 
soon as practicable, and it must termi- 
nate as soon as the particular evidence is 
obtained, or, in any event, after 30 days. 
If longer surveillance is necessary, a new 
order, meeting all the standards of the 
old order, must be obtained. 

Once the surveillance is terminated, 
a return must be made to the judge who 
issued the order, giving due notice of the 
surveillance. An inventory must also be 
served on the individual named in the 
order. These two provisions parallel the 
present requirements of search and sei- 
zure law. They make the officers respon- 
sible to the court both before and after 
the surveillance. 

The statute also contains a civil dam- 
ages section. Anyone whose privacy is 
unlawfully invaded may sue to recover 
damages. He may also invoke a suppres- 
sion order. On the motion of a person 
aggrieved by an unlawful surveillance 
any intercepted communication or evi- 
dence derived therefrom may not be used 
in any civil or criminal trail, hearing or 
proceeding on the Federal or State level. 
Again, these two provisions are specifi- 
cally designed to prevent abuse. 

Finally, title III sets out a series of 
detailed reporting requirements. Prose- 
cutors and judicial officers in the system 
must make annual reports to the Director 
of the Administrative Office of the U.S. 
Courts. The purpose of the reports, which 
must be annually summarized for the 
Congress is to make public the character 
and extent of the use of these techniques 
and to subject them to public evaluation 
of the fullest possible extent. 

Title III is needed legislation. This 
has been recognized and recommended 
by the President’s Crime Commission, the 
Judicial Conference of the United States, 
which is, of course, headed by the Chief 
Justice of the United States, the National 
Association of Attorneys General, the 
National District Attorneys’ Association, 
and, the National Council on Crime and 
Delinquency. 

District Attorney Frank Hogan, a rec- 
ognized national authority, who has 
served in the New York district attor- 
ney’s office for 32 years, states that wire- 
tapping is an indispensable weapon in 
the fight against organized crime. The 
President’s Commission on Law Enforce- 
ment and Administration of Justice had 
this to say about the organized crime 
problem in New York: 

Over the years New York has faced one 
of the Nation’s most aggravated organized 
crime problems. Only in New York have law 
enforcement officials achieved some level of 
continuous success in bringing prosecutions 
against organized crime. For over 20 years, 
New York has authorized wiretapping on 
court order, Since 1957 “bugging” has been 
similarly authorized. Wiretapping was the 
mainstay of the New York attack against 


organized crime until Federal Court decisions 
intervened. 


The principal argument of those who 
oppose wiretapping and electronic sur- 
veillance by law enforcement officers on 
court order is that it will destroy our 
right of privacy. Wiretapping and elec- 
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tronic surveillance as practiced by law 
enforcement officers has been subject to 
much confusion and misunderstanding. 
As District Attorney Frank Hogan so 
aptly put it when testifying before the 
subcommittee: 

This is a field that produces the most ex- 
travagant accusations of abusive practices, 
as ill-founded and unsupported as they are 
shocking, and as irresponsible as they are 
inaccurate. 


When the facts are brought to light, 
statistics show that extremely few tele- 
phones are tapped by law enforcement 
officers—and that even fewer electronic 
surveillance devices are installed. Testi- 
mony at the subcommittee hearings re- 
vealed the following statistics: In Kings 
County, N.Y., with over 3 million people, 
47 wiretap orders were obtained the first 
11 months of 1966. In Nassau County, 
N.Y., which has a population of approxi- 
mately 1,500,000 persons, 78 wiretap or- 
ders were obtained in 1966. In New York 
County, N.Y., with a population of nearly 
3,200,000 persons, 73 wiretap orders were 
obtained in 1966. In 1966, in New York 
County, 23 orders granting installations 
of electronic surveillance devices were 
entered. Since 1958, when the law per- 
mitting this type of eavesdropping by 
law enforcement authorities under court 
order was enacted, the average in New 
York County has been less than 19 or- 
ders a year. 

In his testimony before the subcom- 
mittee, District Attorney Frank Hogan 
referred to a study conducted by the New 
York Legislature which reinforces the 
above figures and shows that the danger 
that law enforcement officials may listen 
in on conversations that do not concern 
some criminal enterprise is exceedingly 
remote. According to Mr. Hogan, start- 
ing in 1955 a joint legislative committee 
conducted a 5-year study in the State 
of New York inquiring particularly into 
possible abuses by law enforcement offi- 
cers. In its report the committee explicit- 
ly declared that no abuses whatever by 
any district attorney had been found in 
the use of the wiretapping privilege. 
Quite the contrary is true. The commit- 
tee concluded that the system of legalized 
telephonic interception had worked well 
in New York for over 20 years, that it 
had popular approval, and that it en- 
joyed the overwhelming support of New 
York’s highest State officers, executive, 
legislative, and judicial. There was 
unanimous agreement that law enforce- 
ment in New York had used this investi- 
gative weapon fairly, sparingly, and with 
the most selective discrimination. Law 
enforcement officers simply have too 
much to do to be listening in on conver- 
sations of law-abiding citizens. Available 
manpower just does not permit such 
abuse. It is idle to contend otherwise. 

Two arguments are made against the 
proposal. The first argument is that it 
would invade privacy. We would outlaw 
all wiretapping and electronic surveil- 
lance equipment except that which is au- 
thorized by court, and we would provide 
heavy penalties for anyone who taps a 
wire or invades privacy with electronic 
devices. Then we provide that it would 
be used only for these purposes in in- 
vestigating crime, and provide rules for 
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the supervision thereof in the trusted 
courts of our land, 

The other reason that is given is that 
it would be abused and misused. I think 
we can trust the courts. New York had 
a statute for over 20 years. They had a 
select investigating committee investi- 
gate the charges of abuse for a period of 
5 years and they found that the statute 
had been administered and used wisely 
and prudently, and used strictly for en- 
forcement of law and not for snooping 
into people’s private affairs. 

If New York can do it, cannot the Fed- 
eral Government use instrumentalities 
that exist against crime; cannot Virginia 
do it; cannot Nebraska do it; cannot 
Arkansas do it? Have we lost all con- 
fidence in the integrity and intellect of 
the judiciary of the land except in the 
Supreme Court? 

Mr. President, we are dealing with 
war. The criminal, the rioter, and the 
looter today are warring and warring 
on society in America. Are we going to 
shackle our policemen and deny them in- 
strumentalities which are used by crim- 
inals; or are we going to fight fire with 
fire? Are we afraid politically; are we 
afraid that some dissidents or liberal 
reactionaries might vote against us? We 
are going to be tested in this Cham- 
ber when we vote on these issues. 

Mr. President, The present state of the 
law is intolerable. It protects neither 
privacy nor community. 

Title IV of S. 917 contains a con- 
troversial firearms amendment adopted 
at the final executive meeting of the 
Judiciary Committee on this bill. 

According to the sponsor of the amend- 
ment, Senator Dopp, it incorporates cer- 
tain provisions of the existing Federal 
Firearms Act, strengthens others and 
adds additional controls, all of which 
will be incorporated into title 18 of the 
United States Code, with repeal of the 
Federal Firearms Act. 

Briefly, its major provisions would— 

First. Prohibit the interstate mail- 
order sale of all firearms, other than 
rifles and shotguns. 

Second. Prohibit the nonresident sale 
of all firearms, other than rifles and shot- 


guns. 

Third. Prohibit the sale of all firearms, 
other than rifies and shotguns to persons 
under 21 years of age. 

Fourth. Prohibit the importation of 
military surplus handguns, and other 
nonsporting handguns, and destructive 
devices. 

Fifth. Require that all dealers, manu- 
facturers and importers of firearms, and 
destructive device ammunition be li- 
censed and set reasonable fees and defi- 
nite standards in order to obtain such 
licenses, which strengthens the existing 
provisions of the Federal Firearms Act. 

Sixth. Require that the identity and 
age of all purchasers of firearms be ob- 
tained and recorded by Federal licenses, 
which strengthens the existing provisions 
of the Federal Firearms Act. 

Seventh. Require that records of ac- 
quisition and disposition of all firearms 
be maintained by Federal licensees, which 
strengthens the existing provisions of 
the Federal Firearms Act. 

Eighth. Place stringent controls over 
the acquisition of destructive devices. 
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Ninth. Prohibit the sale or other dis- 
position of firearms to felons, fugitives 
and persons under indictment for felo- 
nies, which strengthens the existing pro- 
visions of the Federal Firearms Act. 

Tenth. Prohibit the receipt in inter- 
state commerce of firearms by felons, 
fugitives and persons under indictment 
for felonies, which strengthens the exist- 
ing provisions of the Federal Firearms 
Act. 

Mr. President, S. 917 represents the 
combined efforts of many people. Co- 
sponsoring the original bill with me were 
Senator Byrp of West Virginia—to whom 
I made reference awhile ago and thanked 
him for his contribution to the work on 
this committee; Senators ERV N -a mem- 
ber of the subcommittee; Harris; HART 
also a member of the subcommittee; 
Hruska, also a member; JAVITS; MUNDT; 
Scorr, also a member of the subcommit- 
tee; Typmncs and YARBOROUGH. Some of 
these and other Senators offered amend- 
ments which were adopted. 

For example, the section on organized 
crime—part B, section 302 (b) (S) -was 
offered by Senator Hruska: The section 
on riot control—part B, section 302(b) 
(6)—was offered by Senator Hart: The 
National Institute section—part D, sec- 
tion 402—was offered by Senator EDWARD 
KENNEDY: The educational assistance 
provisions represent the combined sug- 
gestions of Senators RIBICOFF and 
TYDINGs. 

Sections 701 and 702 of title II, relat- 
ing to the reviewability of confessions in 
State cases; the admissibility in evidence 
of eye witness testimony; and the pro- 
cedures in obtaining writs of habeas 
corpus were all offered by Senator Ervin. 
That portion of title II relating to the 
admissibility in evidence of confessions 
contains the substance of S. 675, which 
I introduced along with Senators BYRD 
of West Virginia, Ervin, HoLLINGS, and 
Hruska. Title III, on wiretapping, is a 
combination of S. 675 and S. 2050, intro- 
duced by myself and Senator Hruska, 
DIRKSEN, Ervin, and Hansen. And, 
finally, title IV contains the firearms 
amendment offered by Senator Dopp. 

Each of these Senators, and others, 
worked diligently to process the legisla- 
tion now before us, and I am indebted to 
them for their efforts and assistance. 

Mr. President, I have asked unanimous 
consent that the Miranda decision, to 
which I have referred in my presentation 
of the bill this afternoon, be printed in 
full in the Recorp at the conclusion of 
my remarks. I think it is important that 
we have it in the Recorp so those who 
read the Recorp may also have immedi- 
ate reference to the Miranda case itself 
and will be able to read and understand 
for themselves what has happened to law 
enforcement in this country as a result 
of this grievous decision. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, re- 
spect for law and order must be resur- 
rected and restored to its traditional 
place in America. To this end we should 
heed the words of Abraham Lincoln, who 
said: 

Let reverence for the laws be breathed by 
every American mother to the lisping babe 
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that prattles on her lap; let it be taught in 
schools, in seminaries and in colleges; let it 
be written in primers, spelling-books and in 
almanacs; let it be preached from the pulpit, 
proclaimed in legislative halls and enforced 
in courts of justice. And, in short, let it be- 
come the political religion of the nation; and 
let the old and the young, the rich and the 
poor, the grave and the gay of all sexes and 
tongues and colors and conditions, sacrifice 
unceasingly upon its altars. 


Mr. President, I have made this pres- 
entation of S. 917 a little lengthy, but 
not unduly so in view of the many pro- 
visions in the bill, and not unduly so in 
view of the gravity of the issues involved. 

Mr. President, S. 917 is a strong anti- 
crime bill. It is not perfect. It can be 
amended somewhat. It can be strength- 
ened. It can be improved. But, Mr. Pres- 
ident, this bill will not be improved by 
striking vital provisions that actually do 
something about law enforcement. 

It can be impaired. It can be weak- 
ened. I hope that will not be done. It 
is sorely and urgently needed, and I most 
respectfully urge, and hope for, its 
prompt enactment. 

Exuisrr 1 


[Supreme Court of the United States, Nos. 
759, 760, 761, and 584, October term 1965] 


Ernesto A. MIRANDA, PETITIONER, 759 v. STATE 
OF ARIZONA 


On Writ of Certiorari to the Supreme Court 
of the State of Arizona. 


MICHAEL VIGNERA, PETITIONER, 760 v, STATE 
or New YORK 


On Writ of Certiorari to the Court of Ap- 
peals of the State of New York. 


CARL CALVIN WESTOVER, PETITIONER, 761 v. 
UNITED STATES 


On Writ of Certiorari to the United States 
Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit. 


STATE OF CALIFORNIA, PETITIONER, 584 v. 
Roy ALLEN STEWART 


On Writ of Certiorari to the Supreme Court 
of the State of California. 


[June 13, 1966] 


Mn. CHIEF JUSTICE WARREN delivered the 
opinion of the Court. 

The cases before us raise questions which 
go to the roots of our concepts of American 
criminal jurisprudence: the restraints soci- 
ety must observe consistent with the Federal 
Constitution in prosecuting individuals for 
crime. More specifically, we deal with the 
admissibility of statements obtained from 
an individual who is subjected to custodial 
police interrogation and the necessity for 
procedures which assure that the individual 
is accorded his privilege under the Fifth 
Amendment of the Constitution not to be 
compelled to incriminate himself. 

We dealt with certain phases of this prob- 
lem recently in Escobedo v. Illinois, 378 U.S, 
478 (1964). There, as in the four cases be- 
fore us, law enforcement officials took the de- 
fendant into custody and interrogated him 
in a police station for the purpose of obtain- 
ing a confession. The police did not effec- 
tively advise him of his right to remain silent 
or of his right to consult with his attorney. 
Rather, they confronted him with an alleged 
accomplice who accused him of having perpe- 
trated a murder. When the defendant denied 
the accusation and said “I didn’t shoot Man- 
uel, you did it,” they handcuffed him and 
took him to an interrogation room. There, 
while handcuffed and standing, he was ques- 
tioned for four hours until he confessed, Dur- 
ing this interrogation, the police denied his 
request to speak to his attorney, and they 
prevented his retained attorney, who had 
come to the police station, from consulting 
with him. At his trial, the State, over his ob- 
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jection, introduced the confession against 
him. We held that the statements thus made 
were constitutionally inadmissible. 

This case has been the subject of judicial 
interpretation and spirited legal debate since 
it was decided two years ago. Both state and 
federal courts, in assessing its implications, 
have arrived at varying conclusions A wealth 
of scholarly material has been written tracing 
its ramifications and underpinnings. Police 
and prosecutor have speculated on its range 
and desirability. We granted certiorari in 
these cases, 382 U.S. 924, 925, 937, in order 
further to explore some facets of the prob- 
lems, thus exposed, of applying the privilege 
against self-incrimination to in-custody in- 

tion, and to give concrete constitu- 
tional guidelines for law enforcement agen- 
cies and courts to follow. 

We start here, as we did in Escobedo, with 
the premise that our holding is not an inno- 
vation in our jurisprudence, but is an ap- 


1Compare United States v. Childress, 347 
F. 2d 448 (C.A. 7th Cir. 1965) with Collins v. 
Beto, 348 F. 2d 823 (C.A. 5th Cir. 1965). 
Compare People v. Dorado, 62 Cal, 2d 350, 398 
P. 2d 361, 42 Cal. Rptr. 169 (1964) with Peo- 
ple v. Hartgraves, 31 Ill. 2d 375, 202 N.E. 2d 
33 (1964). 

2 See, e.g., Enker and Elsen, Counsel for the 
Suspect: Massiah v. United States and Esco- 
bedo v. Illinois, 49 Minn. L. Rev. 47 (1964); 
Herman, The Supreme Court and Restric- 
tions on Police Interrogations, 25 Ohio St. 
LJ. 449 (1964); Kamisar, Equal Justice in 
the Gatehouses and Mansions of American 
Criminal Procedure, in Criminal Justice in 
Our Time (1965); Dowling, Escobedo and 
Beyond: The Need for a Fourteenth Amend- 
ment Code of Criminal Procedure, 56 J. Crim. 
L., C. & P.S. 156 (1965). 

The complex problems also prompted dis- 
cussions by jurists. Compare Bazelon, Law, 
Morality and Civil Liberties, 12 U.C.L.A. 
L. Rev. 13 (1964), with Friendly, The Bill of 
Rights as a Code of Criminal Procedure, 53 
Calif. L. Rev. 929 (1965). 

For example, the Los Angeles Police Chief 
stated that “If the police are required... 
to... establish that the defendant was 
apprised of his constitutional guarantees of 
silence and legal counsel prior to the utter- 
ing of any admission or confession, and that 
he intelligently waived these guarantees 
a whole Pandora’s box is opened as to under 
what circumstances . . can a defendant in- 
telligently waive these rights.. . Allega- 
tions that modern criminal investigation can 
compensate for the lack of a confession or 
admission in every criminal case is totally 
absurd!” Parker, 40 L.A. Bar. Bull. 603, 607. 
642 (1965). His prosecutorial counterpart, 
District Attorney Younger, stated that 
It begins to appear that many of these 
seemingly restrictive decisions are going to 
contribute directly to a more effective, efi- 
cient and professional level of law enforce- 
ment.” L.A. Times, Oct. 2, 1965, p. 1. The 
former Police Commissioner of New York, 
Michael J. Murphy, stated of Escobedo: 
“What the Court is doing is akin to requiring 
one boxer to fight by Marquis of Queensbury 
Tules while permitting the other to butt, 
gouge and bite.” N.Y. Times, May 14, 1965, 
p. 39. The former United States Attorney for 
the District of Columbia, David C. Acheson, 
who is presently Special Assistant to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury (for Enforcement), 
and directly in charge of the Secret Service 
and the Bureau of Narcotics, observed that 
“Prosecution procedure has, at most, only the 
most remote casual connection with crime. 
Changes in court decisions and prosecution 
procedure would have about the same effect 
on the crime rate as an aspirin would have 
on a tumor of the brain.” Quoted in Herman, 
supra, n. 2, at 500, n. 270. Other views on the 
subject in general are collected in Weisberg, 
Police Interrogation of Arrested Persons: A 
“say View, 52 J. Crim. L., C. & P.S., 21 

1961). 
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plication of principles long recognized and 
applied in other settings. We have under- 
taken a thorough re-examination of the 
Escobedo decision and the principles it an- 
nounced, and we reaffirm it. That case was 
but an explication of basic rights that are 
enshrined in our Constitution—that “No per- 
son. . shall be compelled in any criminal 
case to be a witness against himself,” and 
that “the accused shall .. . have the Assist- 
ance of Counsel! —rights which put in jeop- 
ardy in that case through official overbear- 
ing. These precious rights were fixed in our 
Constitution only after centuries of persecu- 
tion and struggle. And in the words of Chief 
Justice Marshall, they were secured “for ages 
to come and. . designed to approach im- 
mortality as nearly as human institutions can 
approach it,” Cohens v. Virginia, 6 Wheat. 
264, 387 (1821). 

Over 70 years ago, our predecessors on this 
Court eloquently stated: 

“The maxim nemo tenetur seipsum ac- 
cusare had its origin in a protest against the 
inquisitorial and manifestly unjust methods 
of in ting accused persons, which has 
long obtained in the continental system, and, 
until the expulsion of the Stuarts from the 
British throne in 1688, and the erection of 
additional barriers for the protection of the 
people against the exercise of arbitrary pow- 
er, was not uncommon even in England. 
While the admissions or confessions of the 
prisoner, when voluntarily and freely made, 
have always ranked high in the scale of in- 
criminating evidence, if an accused person 
be asked to explain his apparent connection 
with a crime under investigation, the ease 
with which the questions put to him may 
assume an inquisitorial character, the temp- 
tation to press the witness unduly, to brow- 
beat him if he be timid or reluctant, to push 
him into a corner, and to entrap him into 
fatal contradictions, which is so painfully 
evidenced in many of these earlier state trials, 
notably in those of Sir Nicholas Throckmor- 
ton, and Udal, the Puritan minister, made 
the system so odious as to give rise to a de- 
mand for its total abolition. The change in 
the English criminal procedure in that par- 
ticular seems to be founded upon no statute 
and no judicial opinion, but upon a general 
and silent acquiescence of the courts in a 
popular demand. But, however adopted, it 
has become firmly embedded in English, as 
well as in American jurisprudence. So deeply 
did the inequities of the ancient system 
impress themselves upon the minds of the 
American colonists that the States, with one 
accord, made a denial of the right to ques- 
tion an accused person a part of their funda- 
mental law, so that a maxim, which in Eng- 
land was a mere rule of evidence, became 
clothed in this country with the impreg- 
nability of a constitutional enactment.” 
Brown v. Walker, 161 U.S. 591, 596-597 
(1896). 

In stating the obligation of the judiciary to 
apply these constitutional rights, this Court 
declared in Weems v. United States, 217 U.S. 
349, 373 (1910): 

„. . . Our contemplation cannot be only 
what has been but of what may be. Under 
any other rule a constitution would indeed 
be as easy of application as it would be de- 
ficient in efficacy and power. Its general 
principles would have little value and be 
converted by precedent into impotent and 
lifeless formulas. Rights declared in words 
might be lost in reality. And this has been 
recognized, The meaning and vitality of the 
Constitution have developed against narrow 
and restrictive construction.” 

This was the spirit in which we delineated, 
in meaningful language, the manner in 
which the constitutional rights of the in- 
dividual could be enforced against over- 
zealous police practices. It was necessary in 
Escobedo, as here, to insure that what was 
proclaimed in the Constitution had not be- 
come but a “form of words,” Silverthorne 
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Lumber Co. v. United States, 251 U.S. 385, 
392 (1920), in the hands of government offi- 
cials. And it is in this spirit, consistent with 
our role as judges, that we adhere to the 
principles of Escobedo today. 

Our holding will be spelled out with some 
specificity in the pages which follow but 
briefly stated it is this: the prosecution may 
not use statements, whether exculpatory or 
inculpatory, stemming from custodial inter- 
rogation of the defendant unless it demon- 
strates the use of procedural safeguards effec- 
tive to secure the privilege against self- 
incrimination. By custodial interrogation, we 
mean questioning initiated by law enforce- 
ment officers after a person has been taken 
into custody or otherwise deprived of his 
freedom of action in any significant way.“ 
As for the procedural safeguards to be em- 
ployed, unless other fully effective means are 
devised to inform accused persons of their 
right of silence and to assure a continuous 
opportunity to exercise it, the following 
measures are required. Prior to any question- 
ing, the person must be warned that he has 
a right to remain silent, that any statement 
he does make may be used as evidence 
against him, and that he has a right to the 
presence of an attorney, either retained or 
appointed. The defendant may waive effec- 
tuation of these rights, provided the waiver 
is made voluntarily, knowingly and intelli- 
gently. If, however, he indicates in any man- 
ner and at any stage of the process that he 
wishes to consult with an attorney before 
speaking there can be no questioning. Like- 
wise, if the individual is alone and indicates 
in any manner that he does not wish to be 
interrogated, the police may not question 
him. The mere fact that he may have an- 
swered some questions or volunteered some 
statements on his own does not deprive him 
of the right to refrain from answering any 
further inquiries until he has consulted with 
an attorney and thereafter consents to be 
questioned. 

I 

The constitutional issue we decide in each 
of these cases is the admissibility of state- 
ments obtained from a defendant questioned 
while in custody and deprived of his free- 
dom of action. In each, the defendant was 
quesioned by police officers, detectives, or a 
prosecuting attorney in a room in which he 
was cut off from the outside world. In none 
of these cases was the defendant given a full 
and effective warning of his rights at the 
outset of the interrogation process. In all the 
cases, the questioning elicited oral admis- 
sions, and in three of them, signed state- 
ments as well which were admitted at their 
trials. They all thus share salient features— 
incommunicado interrogation of individuals 
in a police-dominated atmosphere, resulting 
in self-incriminating statements without full 
warnings of constitutional rights. 

An understanding of the nature and set- 
ting of this in-custody interrogation is es- 
sential to our decisions today. The difficulty 
in depicting what transpires at such inter- 
rogations stems from the fact that in this 
country they have largely taken place incom- 
municado. From extensive factual studies 
undertaken in the early 1930's, including the 
famous Wickersham Report to Congress by 
a Presidential Commission, it is clear that 
police violence and the “third degree” 
flourished at that time.’ In a series of cases 


‘This is what me meant in Escobedo when 
we spoke of an investigation which had fo- 
cused on an accused. 

5 See, for example, IV National Commission 
on Law Observance and Enforcement, Report 
on Lawlessness in Law Enforcement (1931) 
[Wickersham Report]; Booth, Confessions 
and Methods Employed in Procuring Them, 
4 So. Calif. L. Rev. 83 (1930); Kauper, Judi- 
cial Examination of the Accused—A Remedy 
for the Third Degree, 30 Mich L. Rev. 1224 
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decided by this Court long after these studies, 
the police resorted to physical brutality— 
beatings, hanging, whipping—and to sus- 
tained and protracted questioning incom- 
municado in order to extort confessions.* The 
1961 Commission on Civil Rights found 
much evidence to indicate that “some police- 
men still resort to physical force to obtain 
confessions,” 1961 Comm'n on Civil Rights 
Rep., Justice, pt. 5, 17. The use of physical 
brutality and violence is not, unfortunately, 
relegated to the past or to any part of the 
country. Only recently in Kings County, New 
York, the police brutally beat, kicked and 
placed lighted cigarette butts on the back of 
a potential witness under interrogation for 
the purpose of securing a statement incrim- 
inating a third party. People v. Portelli, 15 
N.Y. 2d 235, 205 N. E. 2d 857, 257 N. Y. S. 2d 
931 (1965) 7 

The examples given above are undoubtedly 
the exception now, but they are sufficiently 
widespread to be the object of concern. Un- 
less a proper limitation upon custodial inter- 
rogation is achieved—such as these decisions 
will advance—there can be no assurance that 
practices of this nature will be eradicated in 
the foreseeable future. The conclusion of the 
Wickersham Commission Report, made over 
30 years ago, is still pertinent: 

“To the contention that the third degree 
is necessary to get the facts, the reporters 
aptly reply in the language of the present 
Lord Chancellor of England (Lord Sankey) : 
‘It is not admissible to do a great right by 
doing a little wrong.. . . It is not sufficient 
to do justice by obtaining a proper result by 
irregular or improper means.’ Not only does 


(1932). It is significant that instances of 
third-degree treatment of prisoners almost 
invariably took place during the period be- 
tween arrest and preliminary examination. 
Wickersham Report, at 169; Hall, The Law of 
Arrest in Relation to Contemporary Social 
Problems, 3 U. Chi. L. Rev. 345, 357 (1936). 
See also Foote, Law and Police Practice: 
Safeguards in the Law of Arrest, 52 Nw. U.L. 
Rev. 16 (1957). 

6 Brown v. Mississippi, 297 U.S. 278 (1936); 
Chambers v. Florida, 309 U.S. 227 (1940); 
Canty v. Alabama, 309 U.S. 629 (1940); White 
v. Texas, 310 U.S. 530 (1940); Vernon v. Ala- 
bama, 313 U.S. 547 (1941); Ward v. Texas, 
316 U.S. 547 (1942); Ashcraft v. Tennessee, 
322 U.S. 143 (1944); Malinski v. New York, 
$25 U.S. 401 (1945); Leyra v. Denno, 347 U.S. 
556 (1954). See also Williams v. United 
States, 341 U.S. 97 (1951). 

In addition, see People v. Wakat, 415 III. 
610, 114 N.E. 2d 706 (1953); Wakat v. Harlib, 
253 F. 2d 59 (C.A. 7th Cir. 1958) (defendant 
suffering from broken bones, multiple bruises 
and injuries sufficiently serious to require 
eight months’ medical treatment after be- 
ing manhandled by five policemen); Kier v. 
State, 213 Md. 556, 182 A. 2d 494 (1957) 
(police doctor told accused, who was strapped 
to a chair completely nude, that he proposed 
to take hair and skin scrapings from anything 
that looked like blood or sperm from various 
parts of his body); Bruner v. People, 113 Col. 
194, 156 P. 2d 111 (1945) (defendant held in 
custody over two months, deprived of food 
for 15 hours, forced to submit to a lie de- 
tector test when he wanted to go to the 
toilet); People v. Matlock, 51 Cal. 2d 682, 336 
P. 2d 505 (1959) (defendant questioned in- 
cessantly over an evening’s time, made to lie 
on cold board and to answer questions when- 
ever it appeared he was getting sleepy). 
Other cases are documented in American 
Civil Liberties Union, Illinois Division, Secret 
Detention by the Chicago Police (1959); Pott, 
The Preliminary Examination and “The 
Third Degree,” 2 Baylor L. Rev. 131 (1950); 
Sterling, Police Interrogation and the Psy- 
chology of Confession, 14 J. Pub. L, 25 (1965). 
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the use of the third degree involve a flagrant 
violation of law by the officers of the law, but 
it involves also the dangers of false confes- 
sions, and it tends to make police and prose- 
cutors less zealous in the search for objective 
evidence. As the New York prosecutor quoted 
in the report said, “It is a short cut and 
makes the police lazy and unenterprising.’ 
Or, as another official quoted remarked: ‘If 
you use your fists, you are not so likely to 
use your wits.’ We agree with the conclusion 
expressed in the report, that The third de- 
gree brutalizes the police, hardens the pris- 
oner against society, and lowers the esteem 
in which the administration of justice is held 
by the public.’ ” IV National Commission on 
Law Observance and Enforcement, Report on 
Lawlessness in Law Enforcement (1931), 5. 

Again we stress that the modern practice of 
in-custody interrogation is psychologically 
rather than physically oriented. As we have 
stated before. “Since Chambers v. Florida, 
309 U.S. 227, this Court has recognized that 
coercion can be mental as well as physical, 
and that the blood of the accused is not the 
only hallmark of an unconstitutional inquisi- 
tion.” Blackburn v. Alabama, 361 U.S. 199, 
206 (1960). Interrogation still takes place in 
privacy. Privacy results in secrecy and this 
in turn results in a gap in our knowledge as 
to what in fact goes on in the interrogation 
rooms. A valuable source of information 
about present police practices, however, may 
be found in various police manuals and texts 
which document procedures employed with 
success in the past, and which recommend 
various other effective tactics. These texts 
are used by law enforcement agencies them- 
selves as guides.’ It should be noted that these 
texts professedly present the most enlight- 
ened and effective means presently used to 
obtain statements through custodial inter- 
rogation. By considering these texts and 
other data, it is possible to describe proce- 
dures observed and noted around the country. 

The officers are told by the manuals that 
the “principal psychological factor contribut- 
ing to a successful interrogation is privacy— 
being alone with the person under interroga- 


The manuals quoted in the text following 
are the most recent and representative of the 
texts currently available. Material of the same 
nature appears in Kidd, Police Interrogation 
(1940); Mulbar, Interrogation (1951); Dien- 
stein, Technics for the Crime Investigator 
(1952), 97-115. Studies concerning the ob- 
served practices of the police appear in La- 
Fave, Arrest: The Decision To Take a Suspect 
Into Custody (1965), 244-437, 490-521; La- 
Fave, Detention for Investigation by the Po- 
lice: An Analysis of Current Practices, 1962 
Wash. U. L. Q. 331; Barrett, Police Practices 
and the Law—From Arrest to Release or 
Charge, 50 Calif L. Rev. 11 (1962); Sterling, 
supra, n. 7, at 47-65. 

The methods described in Inbau and 
Reid, Criminal Interrogation and Confessions 
(1962), are a revision and enlargement of 
material presented in three prior editions of 
a predecessor text. Lie Detection and Crim- 
inal Interrogation (3d ed. 1953). The authors 
and their associates are officers of the Chi- 
cago Police Scientific Crime Detection Labo- 
ratory and have had extensive experience in 
writing, lecturing and speaking to law en- 
forcement authorities over a 20-year period. 
They say that the techniques portrayed in 
their manuals reflect their experiences and 
are the most effective psychological strata- 
gems to employ during interrogations. Simi- 
larly, the techniques described in O'Hara, 
Fundamentals of Criminal Investigation 
(1959), were gleaned from long service as 
observer, lecturer in police science, and work 
as a federal criminal investigator. All these 
texts have had rather extensive use among 
law enforcement agencies and among stu- 
dents of police science, with total sales and 
circulation of over 44,000. 
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tion.” The efficacy of this tactic has been 
explained as follows: 

“If at all practicable, the interrogation 
should take place in the investigator's office 
or at least in a room of his own choice. The 
subject should be deprived of every psycho- 
logical advantage. In his own home he may 
be confident, indignant, or recalcitrant. He 
is more keenly aware of his rights and more 
reluctant to tell of his indiscretions of crimi- 
nal behavior within the walls of his own 
home. Moreover his family and other friends 
are nearby, their presence lending moral sup- 
port. In his own office, the investigator pos- 
esses all the advantages. The atmosphere sug- 
gests the invincibility of the forces of the 
law.” u 

To highlight the isolation and unfamiliar 
surroundings, the manuals instruct the po- 
lice to display an air of confidence in the 
suspect's guilt and from outward appearance 
to maintain only an interest in c 
certain details. The interrogator should di- 
rect his comments toward the reasons why 
the subject committed the act, rather than 
to court failure by asking the subject wheth- 
er he did it. Like other men, perhaps the 
subject has had a bad family life, had an 
unhappy childhood, had too much to drink, 
had an unrequited attraction to women. The 
officers are instructed to minimize the moral 
seriousness of the offense, to cast blame on 
the victim or on society.* These tactics are 
designed to put the subject in a psychologi- 
cal state where his story is but an elabora- 
tion of what the police purport to know al- 
ready—that he is guilty. Explanations to 
the contrary are dismissed and discouraged. 

The texts thus stress that the major quali- 
ties an interrogator should possess are pa- 
tience and perseverance. One writer de- 
scribes the efficacy of these characteristics 
in this manner: 

“In the preceding paragraphs emphasis 
has been placed on kindness and stratagems. 
The investigator will, however, encounter 
many situations where the sheer weight of 
his personality will be the deciding factor. 
Where emotional appeals and tricks are em- 
ployed to no avail, he must rely on oppres- 
sive atmosphere of dogged persistence. He 
must interrogate steadily and without re- 
lent, leaving the subject no prospect of sur- 
cease. He must dominate his subject and 
overwhelm him with his inexorable will to 
obtain the truth. He should interrogate for 
a spell of several hours pausing only for the 
subject’s necessities in acknowledgment of 
the need to avoid a charge of duress that 
can be technically substantiated. In a seri- 
ous case, the interrogation may continue for 
days, with the required intervals for food 
and sleep, but with no respite from the at- 
mosphere of domination. It is possible in 
this way to induce the subject to talk with- 
out resorting to duress or coercion. This 
method should be used only when the guilt 
of the subject appears highly probable.” 1 
The manuals suggest that the suspect be of- 
fered legal excuses for his actions in order 
to obtain an initial admission of guilt. 
Where there is a suspected revenge-killing, 
for example, the interrogator may say: 

“Joe, you probably didn’t go out looking 
for this fellow with the purpose of shooting 
him. My guess is, however, that you expected 
something from him and that’s why you 


2 Inbau and Reid, supra, at 1. 

u O'Hara, supra, at 99. 

12 Inbau and Reid, supra, at 34-43, 87. For 
example, in Leyra v. Denno, 347 U.S. 556 
(1954), the interrogator-psychiatrist told the 
accused, “We do sometimes things that are 
not right, but in a fit of temper or anger we 
sometimes do things we aren’t really respon- 
sible for,” id., at 562, and again, “We know 
that morally you were just in anger. Morally, 
you are not to be condemned,” id., at 582. 

%Inbau and Reid, supra, at 43-55. 

1 O'Hara, supra, at 112. 
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carried a gun—for your own protection. You 
knew him for what he was, no good. Then 
when you met him he probably started 
using foul, abusive language and he gave 
you some indication that he was about to 
pull a gun on you, and that’s when you had 
to act to save your own life. That’s about 
it, isn’t it, Joe?“ 15 

Having then obtained the admission of 
shooting, the interrogator is advised to refer 
to circumstantial evidence which negates the 
self-defense explanation. This should enable 
him to secure the entire story. One text notes 
that “Even if he fails to do so, the incon- 
sistency between the subject’s original de- 
nial of the shooting and his present admis- 
sion of at least doing the shooting will serve 
to deprive him of a self-defense ‘out’ at the 
time of trial.” 1 

When the techniques described above 
prove unavailing, the texts recommended 
they be alternated with a show of some hos- 
tility. One ploy often used has been termed 
the “friendly-unfriendly” or the “Mutt and 
Jeff” act: 

„. . In this technique, two agents are 
employed, Mutt, the relentless investigator, 
who knows the subject is guilty and is not 
going to waste any time. He's sent a dozen 
men away for this crime and he’s going to 
send the subject away for the full term. 
Jeff, on the other hand, is obviously a kind- 
hearted man. He has a family himself. He 
has a brother who was involved in a little 
scrape like this. He disapproves of Mutt and 
his tactics and will arrange to get him off 
the case if the subject will cooperate. He 
can’t hold Mutt off for very long. The sub- 
ject would be wise to make a quick decision. 
The technique is applied by having both in- 
vestigators present while Mutt acts out his 
role. Jeff may stand by quietly and demur 
at some of Mutt’s tactics. When Jeff makes 
his plea for cooperation, Mutt is not present 
in the room.” * 

The interrogators sometimes are instructed 
to induce a confession out of trickery. The 
technique here is quite effective in crimes 
which require identification or which run in 
series. In the identification situation, the 
interrogator may take a break in his ques- 
tioning to place the subject among a group 
of men in a line-up. “The witness or com- 
plainant (previously coached, if necessary) 
studies the line-up and confidently points 
out the subject as the guilty party.” * Then 
the questioning resumes “as though there 
were now no doubt about the guilt of the 
subject.” A variation on this technique is 
called the “reverse line-up”: 

“The accused is placed in a line-up, but 
this time he is identified by several fictitious 
witnesses or victims who associated him 
with different offenses. It is expected that 
the subject will become desperate and con- 
fess to the offense under investigation in 
order to escape from the false accusation.” 19 

The manuals also contain instructions 
for police on how to handle the individual 
who refuses to discuss the matter entirely, 


15 Inbau and Reid, supra, at 40. 

1 Ibid. 

* O'Hara, supra, at 104, Inbau and Reid, 
supra, at 58-59. See Spano v. New York, 360 
U.S. 315 (1959). A variant on the technique 
of creating hostility is one of engendering 
fear. This is perhaps best described by the 
p attorney in Malinski v. New York, 
324 U.S. 401, 407 (1945): “Why all this talk 
about being undressed? Of course, they had 
a right to undress him to look for bullet 
scars, and keep the clothes off him. That was 
quite proper police procedure. That is some 
more psychology—let him sit around with a 
blanket on him, humiliate him there for a 
while; let him sit in the corner, let him think 
he is going to get a shellacking.” 

18 O'Hara, supra, at 105-106. 

» Id., at 106. 
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or who asks for an attorney or relatives. The 
examiner is to concede him the right to 
remain silent. “This usually has a very un- 
dermining effect. First of all, he is disap- 
pointed in his expectation of an unfav- 
orable reaction on the part of the inter- 
rogator. Secondly, a concession of this right 
to remain silent impresses the subject with 
the apparent fairness of his interrogator.” » 
After this psychological conditioning, how- 
ever, the officer is told to point out the in- 
criminating significance of the suspect’s re- 
fusal to talk: 

“Joe, you have a right to remain silent. 
That's your privilege and I’m the last per- 
son in the world who'll try to take it away 
from you. If that’s the way you want to 
leave this, O.K. But let me ask you this. 
Suppose you were in my shoes and I were 
in yours and you called me in to ask me 
about this and I told you, ‘I don’t want to 
answer any of your questions.’ You'd think 
I had something to hide, and you’d prob- 
ably be right in thinking that. That’s exact- 
ly what I'll have to think about you, and so 
will everybody else. So let’s sit here and talk 
this whole thing over.” = 

Few will persist in their initial refusals 
to talk, it is said, if this monologue is em- 
ployed correctly. 

In the event that the subject wishes to 
speak to a relative or an attorney, the fol- 
lowing advice is tendered: 

“(T]he interrogator should respond by 
suggesting the subject first tell the truth 
to the interrogator himself rather than get 
anyone else involved in the matter. If the 
request is for an attorney, the inter- 
rogator may suggest that the subject save 
himself or his family the expense of any 
such professional service, particularly if he 
is innocent of the offense under investi- 
gation. The interrogator may also add, ‘Joe, 
I'm only looking for the truth, and if you're 
telling the truth, that’s it. You can handle 
this by yourself.’” 2 

From these representative samples of in- 
terrogation techniques, the setting prescribed 
by the manuals and observed in practice be- 
comes clear. In essence, it is this: To be alone 
with the subject is essential to prevent dis- 
traction and to deprive him of any outside 
support. The aura of confidence in his guilt 
undermines his will to resist. He merely con- 
firms the preconceived story the police seek 
to have him describe. Patience and persist- 
ence, at times relentless questioning, are em- 
ployed. To obtain a confession, the interro- 
gator must “patiently maneuver himself or 
his quarry into a position from which the 
desired object may be obtained.” * When nor- 
mal procedures fail to produce the needed 
result, the police may resort to deceptive 
stratagems such as giving false legal advice. 
It is important to keep the subject off bal- 
ance, for example, by trading on his inse- 
curity about himself or his surroundings. 
The police then persuade, trick, or cajole him 
out of exercising his constitutional rights. 

Even without employing brutality, the 
“third degree” or the specific stratagems de- 
scribed above, the very fact of custodial in- 
terrogation exacts a heavy toll on individual 
liberty and trades on the weakness of indi- 
viduals.* This fact may be illustrated simply 


*®Inbau and Reid, supra, at 111. 

z Ibid. 

=Inbau and Reid, supra, at 112. 

* Inbau and Reid, Lie Detection and Crim- 
inal Interrogation (3d ed. 1953), 185. 

% Interrogation procedures may even give 
rise to a false confession. The most recent 
conspicuous example occurred in New York, 
in 1964, when a Negro of limited intelligence 
confessed to two brutal murders and a rape 
which he had not committed. When this was 
discovered, the prosecutor was reported as 
saying: “Call it what you want—brain-wash- 
ing, hypnosis, fright. They made him give an 
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by referring to three confession cases decided 
by this Court in the Term immediately pre- 
ceding our Escobedo decision. In Townsend v. 
Sain, 372 U.S. 293 (1963), the defendant was 
a 19-year-old heroin addict, described as a 
“near mental defective,” id., at 307-310. The 
defendant in Lynumn v. Illinois, 372 US. 
528 (1963), was a woman who confessed to 
the arresting officer after being importuned 
to “cooperate” in order to prevent her chil- 
dren from being taken by relief authorities. 
This Court similarly reversed the conviction 
of a defendant in Haynes v. Washington, 373 
U.S. 503 (1963), whose persistent request dur- 
ing his interrogation was to phone his wife 
or attorney. In other settings, these indi- 
viduals might have exercised their constitu- 
tional rights. In the incommunicado police- 
dominated atmosphere, they succumbed. 

In the cases before us today, given this 
background, we concern ourselves primarily 
with this interrogation atmosphere and the 
evils it can bring. In No. 759, Miranda v. 
Arizona, the police arrested the defendant 
and took him to a special interrogation room 
where they secured a confession. In No. 760, 
Vignera v. New York, the defendant made 
oral admissions to the police after interroga- 
tion in the afternoon, and then signed an in- 
culpatory statement upon being questioned 
by an assistant district attorney later the 
same evening. In No. 761, Westover v. United 
States, the defendant was handed over to the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation by local au- 
thorities after they had detained and in- 
terrogated him for a lengthy period, both 
at night and the following morning. After 
some two hours of questioning, the federal 
officers had obtained signed statements from 
the defendant. Lastly, in No. 584, California 
v. Stewart, the local police held the defend- 
ant five days in the station and interrogated 
him on nine separate occasions before they 
secured his inculpatory statement. 

In these cases, we might not find the de- 
fendants’ statements to have been involun- 
tary in traditional terms. Our concern for 
adequate safeguards to protect precious Fifth 
Amendment rights is, of course, not lessened 
in the slightest. In each of the cases, the de- 
fendant was thrust into an unfamiliar at- 
mosphere and run through menacing police 
interrogation procedures. The potentiality 
for compulsion is forcefully apparent, for 
example, in Miranda, where the indigent 
Mexican defendant was a seriously disturbed 
individual with pronounced sexual fantasies, 
and in Stewart, in which the defendant was 
an indigent Los Angeles Negro who had 
dropped out of school in the sixth grade, To 
be sure, the records do not evince overt phys- 
ical coercion or patented psychological ploys. 
The fact remains that in none of these cases 
did the officers undertake to afford appropri- 
ate safeguards at the outset of the inter- 
rogation to insure that the statements were 
truly the product of free choice. 

It is obvious that such an interrogation 
environment is created for no purpose other 


untrue confession. The only thing I don’t 
believe is that Whitmore was beaten.” N.Y. 
Times, Jan. 28, 1965, p. 1, col. 5. In two other 
instances, similar events had occurred. N.Y. 
Times, Oct. 20, 1964, p. 22, col, 1; N.Y. Times, 
Aug. 24, 1965, p. 1, col. 1. In general, see 
Borchard, Convicting the Innocent (1932); 
Frank and Frank, Not Guilty (1957). 

*In the fourth confession case decided by 
the Court in the 1963 Term, Fay v. Noia, 
872 U.S. 391 (1963), our disposition made it 
unnecessary to delve at length into the facts. 
The facts of the defendant’s case there, how- 
ever, paralleled those of his co-defendants, 
whose confessions were found to have re- 
sulted from continuous and coercive inter- 
rogation for 27 hours, with denial of re- 
quests for friends or attorney. See United 
States v. Murphy, 222 F. 2d 698 (C. A. 2d Cir. 
1955) (Frank, J.); People v. Bonino, 1. N.Y. 
2d 752, 135 N.E. 2d 51 (1956). 
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than to subjugate the individual to the will 
of his examiner. This atmosphere carries its 
own badge of intimidation. To be sure, this 
is not physical intimidation, but it is equally 
destructive of human dignity.“ The current 
practice of incommunicado interrogation is 
at odds with one of our Nation’s most cher- 
ished principles—that the individual may 
not be compelled to incriminate himself. Un- 
less adequate protective devices are employed 
to dispel the compulsion inherent in cus- 
todial surroundings, no statement obtained 
from the defendant can truly be the product 
of his free choice. 

From the foregoing, we can readily per- 
ceive an intimate connection between the 
privilege against self-incrimination and po- 
lice custodial questioning. It is fitting to 
turn to history and precedent underlying the 
Self-Incrimination Clause to determine its 
applicability in this situation. 
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We sometimes forget how long it has taken 
to establish the privilege against self-incrim- 
ination, the sources from which it came and 
the fervor with which it was defended. Its 
roots go back into ancient times.” Perhaps 
the critical historical event shedding light on 
its origins and evolution was the trial of one 
John Lilburn, a vocal anti-Stuart Leveller, 
who was made to take the Star Chamber 
Oath in 1637. The oath would have bound 
him to answer to all questions posed to him 
on any subject. The Trial of John Lilburn 
and John Wharton, 3 How. St. Tr. 1315 (1637— 
1645). He resisted the oath and declaimed 
the proceedings, stating: 

“Another fundamental right I then con- 
tended for, was, that no man’s conscience 
ought to be racked by oaths imposed, to 
answer to questions concerning himself in 
matters criminal, or pretended to be so.” 
Heller and Davies, The Leveller Tracts 1647— 
1653 (1944), 454. 

On account of the Lilburn Trial, Parlia- 
ment abolished the inquisitorial Court of 
Star Chamber and went further in giving him 
generous reparation. The lofty principles to 
which Lilburn had appealed during his trial 
gained popular acceptance in England.” 
These sentiments worked their way over to 


The absurdity of denying that a confes- 
sion obtained under these circumstances is 
compelled is aptly portrayed by an example 
in Professor Sutherland's recent article, 
Crime and Confession, 79 Harv. L. Rev. 21, 37 
(1965) : 

“Suppose a well-to-do testatrix says she 
intends to will her property to Elizabeth. 
John and James want her to bequeath it to 
them instead. They capture the testatrix, put 
her in a carefully designed room, out of touch 
with everyone but themselves and their con- 
venient ‘witnesses,’ keep her secluded there 
for hours while they make insistent demands, 
weary her with contradictions and finally 
induce her to execute the will in their favor. 
Assume that John and James are deeply 
and correctly convinced that Elizabeth is un- 
worthy and will make base use of the prop- 
erty if she gets her hands on it, whereas 
John and James have the noblest and most 
righteous intentions. Would any judge of 
probate accept the will so procured as the 
‘voluntary’ act of the testatrix?” 

* Thirteenth century commentators found 
an analogue to the privilege grounded in the 
Bible. “To sum up the matter, the principle 
that no man is to be declared guilty on his 
own admission is a divine decree.” Maimo- 
nides, Mishneh Torah (Code of Jewish Law), 
Book of Judges, Laws of the Sanhedrin, c. 
18, $6, 3 Yale Judaica Series 52-53. See also 
Lamm, The Fifth Amendment and Its 
Equivalent in the Halakha, 5 Judaism 53 
(Winter 1956). 

See Morgan, The Privilege Against Self- 
Incrimination, 34 Minn. L. Rev. 1, 9-11 
(1949); 8 Wigmore, Evidence (McNaughton 
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the Colonies and were implanted after great 
struggle into the Bill of Rights.” Those who 
framed our Constitution and the Bill of 
Rights were ever aware of subtle encroach- 
ments on individual liberty. They knew that 
“illegitimate and unconstitutional practices 
get their first footing . . . by silent approaches 
and slight deviations from legal modes of 
procedure.” Boyd v. United States, 116 US. 
616, 635 (1886). The privilege was elevated to 
constitutional status and has always been 
“as broad as the mischief against which it 
seeks to guard.” Counselman v. Hitchcock, 
142 U.S. 547, 562 (1892). We cannot depart 
from this noble heritage. 

Thus we may view the historical develop- 
ment of the privilege as one which groped 
for the proper scope of government power 
over the citizen. As a “noble principle often 
transcends its origins,” the privilege has 
come rightfully to be recognized in part as an 
individual’s substantive right, a “right to a 
private enclave where he may lead a private 
life. That right is the hallmark of our democ- 
racy.” United States v. Grunewald, 233 F. 2d 
556, 579, 581-582 (Frank J., dissenting), rev'd, 
353 U.S, 391 (1957). We have recently noted 
that the privilege against self-incrimina- 
tion—the essential mainstay of our adversary 
system—is founded on a complex of values, 
Murphy v. Waterfront Comm’n, 378 U.S. 52, 
55-57, n. 5 (1964); Tehan v. Shott, 382 U.S. 
406, 414-415, n. 12 (1966). All these policies 
point to one overriding thought: the con- 
stitutional foundation underlying the privi- 
lege is the respect a government—state or 
federal—must accord to the dignity and in- 
tegrity of its citizens. To maintain a “fair 
state-individual balance,” to require the gov- 
ernment “to shoulder the entire load,” 8 Wig- 
more, Evidence (McNaughton rev., 1961), 317, 
to respect the inviolability of the human per- 
sonality, our accusatory system of criminal 
justice demands that the government seek- 
ing to punish an individual produce the 
evidence against him by its own independent 
labors, rather than by the cruel, simple ex- 
pedient of compelling it from his own mouth. 
Chambers v. Florida, 309 227, 235-238 (1940). 
In sum, the privilege is fulfilled only when 
the person is guaranteed the right “to re- 
main silent unless he chooses to speak in the 
unfettered exercise of his own will.” Malloy v. 
Hogan, 378 U.S. 1, 8 (1964). 

The question in these cases is whether the 
privilege is fully applicable during a period 
of custodial interrogation. In this Court, the 
privilege has consistently been accorded a 
liberal construction. Albertson v. SACB, 382 
U.S. 70, 81 (1965); Hoffman v. United States, 
341 U.S. 479, 486 (1951); Arndstein v. Mc- 
Carthy, 254 U.S. 71, 72-73 (1920); Counsel- 
man v. Hitchcock, 142 U.S. 547, 562 (1892). 
We are satisfied that all the principles em- 
bodied in the privilege apply to informal 
compulsion exerted by law-enforcement of- 
ficers during in-custody questioning. An in- 
dividual swept from familiar surroundings 
into police custody, surrounded by antago- 
nistic forces, and subjected to the techniques 
of persuasion described above cannot be 
otherwise than under compulsion to speak. 
As a practical matter, the compulsion to 
speak in the isolated setting of the police 
station may well be greater than in courts 
or other official investigations, where there 
are often impartial observers to guard 
against intimidation or trickery.” 


rev., 1961), 289-295. See also Lowell, The 
Judicial Use of Torture, 11 Harv. L. Rev. 220, 
290 (1897). 

See Pittman, The Colonial and Consti- 
tutional History of the Privilege Against Self- 
Incrimination in America, 21 Va. L. Rev. 763 
(1935); Ullmann v. United States, 350 U.S. 
422, 455-449 (1956) (Douglas, J. dissenting). 

% Compare Brown v. Walker, 161 U. S. 596 
(1896); Quinn v. United States, 349 U. S. 155 
(1955). 
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This question, in fact, could have been 
taken as settled in federal courts almost 70 
years ago, when, in Bram v. United States, 
168 U.S. 532, 542 (1897), this Court held: 

“In criminal trials, in the courts of the 
United States, wherever a question arises 
whether a confession is incompetent because 
not voluntary, the issue is controlled by that 
portion of the Fifth Amendment... com- 
manding that no person ‘shall be compelled 
in any criminal case to be a witness against 
himself.“ 

In Bram, the Court reviewed the British 
and American history and case law and set 
down the Fifth Amendment standard for 
compulsion which we implement today: 

“Much of the confusion which has resulted 
from the effort to deduce from the adjudged 
cases what would be a sufficient quantum of 
proof to show that a confession was or was 
not voluntary, has arisen from a misconcep- 
tion of the subject to which the proof must 
address itself. The rule is not that in order 
to render a statement admissible the proof 
must be adequate to establish that the par- 
ticular communications contained in a 
statement were voluntarily made, but it must 
be sufficient to establish that the making of 
the statement was voluntary; that is to say, 
that from the causes, which the law treats 
as legally sufficient to engender in the mind 
of the accused hope or fear in respect to the 
crime charged, the accused was not involun- 
tarily impelled to make a statement, when 
but for the improper influences he would 
have remained silent... .” 168 U.S., at 549. 
And see, id., at 542. 

The Court has adhered to this reasoning. 
In 1924, Mr. Justice Brandeis wrote for a 
unanimous Court in reversing a conviction 
resting on a compelled confession, Wan v. 
United States, 266 US, 1. He stated: 

“In the federal courts, the requisite of 
voluntariness is not satisfied by establishing 
merely that the confession was not induced 
by a promise or a threat. A confession is 
voluntary in law if, and only if, it was, in 
fact, voluntarily made, A confession may have 
been given voluntarily, although it was made 
to police officers, while in custody, and in 
answer to an examination conducted by 
them. But a confession obtained by compul- 
sion must be excluded whatever may have 
been the character of the compulsion, and 
whether the compulsion was applied in a 
judicial proceeding or otherwise. Bram v. 
United States, 168 U.S, 532.” 266 U.S., at 
14-15, 

In addition to the expansive historical 
development of the privilege and the sound 
policies which have nurtured its evolution, 
judicial precedent thus clearly establishes its 
application to incommunicado interrogation. 
In fact, the Government concedes this point 
as well established in No. 761, Westover v. 
United States, stating: “We have no doubt 
. .. that it is possible for a suspect’s Fifth 
Amendment right to be violated during in- 
custody questioning by a law-enforcement 
officer.” u 

Because of the adoption by Congress of 
rule 5(a) of the Federal Rules of Criminal 
Procedure, and this Court’s effectuation of 
that Rule in McNabb v. United States, 318 
U.S. 332 (1943), and Mallory v. United States, 
354 U.S. 449 (1957), we have had little occa- 
sion in the past quarter century to reach the 
constitutional issues in dealing with federal 
interrogations. These supervisory rules, re- 
quiring production of an arrested person be- 
fore a commissioner “without unnecessary 
delay” and excluding evidence obtained in de- 
fault of that statutory obligation, were none- 
theless responsive to the same considerations 


* Brief for the United States, p. 28. To the 
same effect, see Brief for the United States, 
pp. 40-49, n. 44, Anderson v. United States, 
318 U. S. 350 (1948); Brief for the United 
States, pp. 17-18, McNabb v. United States, 
318 U. S. 332 (1943). 
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of Fifth Amendment policy that unavoidably 
face us now as to the States. In McNabb, 318 
US. at 343-344, and in Mallory, 354 U.S., at 
455-456, we recognized both the dangers of 
interrogation and the appropriateness of 
prophylaxis stemming from the very fact of 
interrogation itself.” 

Our decision in Malloy v. Hogan, 378 U.S. 1 
(1964), necessitates an examination of the 
scope of the privilege in state cases as well. 
In Malloy, we squarely held the privilege 
applicable to the States, and held that the 
substantive standards underlying the privi- 
lege applied with full force to state court 
proceedings. There, as in Murphy v. Water- 
front Comm’n, 378 U.S. 52 (1964), and Griffin 
v. California, 380 U.S. 609 (1965), we applied 
the existing Fifth Amendment standards to 
the case before us. Aside from the holding 
itself, the reasoning in Malloy made clear 
what had already become apparent—that 
the substantive and procedural safeguards 
surrounding admissibility of confessions in 
state cases had become exceedingly exacting, 
reflecting all the policies embedded in the 
privilege, 378 U.S., at 7-8. The voluntariness 
doctrine in the state cases, as Malloy indi- 
cates, encompasses all interrogation practices 
which are likely to exert such pressure upon 
an individual as to disable him from 
a free and rational choice. The implications 
of this proposition were elaborated in our 
decision in Escobedo v. Illinois, 378 U.S. 478, 
decided one week after Malloy applied the 
privilege to the States. 

Our holding there stressed the fact that 
the police had not advised the defendant of 
his constitutional privilege to remain silent 
at the outset of the interrogation, and we 
drew attention to that fact at several points 
in the decision, 878 U.S., at 483, 485, 491. 


Our decision today does not indicate in 
any manner, of course, that these rules can 
be disregarded. When federal officials arrest 
an individual, they must as always comply 
with the dictates of the congressional legis- 
lation and cases thereunder. See generally, 
Hogan and Snee, The McNabb-Mallory Rule: 
Its Rise, Rationale and Rescue, 47 Geo. L, 
J. 1 (1958). 

The decisions of this Court have guaran- 
teed the same procedural protection for the 
defendant whether his confession was used 
in a federal or state court. It is now axio- 
matic that the defendant’s constitutional 
rights have been violated if his conviction is 
based, in whole or in part, on an involuntary 
confession, regardless of its truth or falsity. 
Rogers v. Richmond, 365 U. S. 534, 544 (1961); 
Wan v. United States, 266 U.S, 1 (1924). This 
is so even if there is ample evidence aside 
from the confession to support the convic- 
tion, e. g., Malinski v. New York, 324 U. S. 
401, 404 (1945); Bram v. United States, 168 
U. S. 532, 540-542 (1897). Both state and 
federal courts now adhere to trial procedures 
which seek to assure a reliable and clear-cut 
determination of the voluntariness of the 
confession offered at trial, Jackson v. Denno, 
378 U. S. 368 (1964); United States v. Carig- 
nan, 342 U. S. 36, 38 (1951); see also Wilson 
v. United States, 162 U. S. 613, 624 (1896). 
Appellate review is exacting, see Haynes v. 
Washington, 373 U. S. 503 (1963); Blackburn 
v. Alabama, 361 U. S. 199 (1960). Whether his 
conviction was in a federal or state court, 
the defendant may secure a post-conviction 
hearing based on the alleged involuntary 
character of his confession, provided he meets 
the procedural requirements, Fay v. Noia, 
372 U. S. 391 (1963); Townsend v. Sain, 372 
U. S. 293 (1963). In addition, see Murphy v. 
Waterfront Comm’n, 378 U. S. 52 (1964). 

“See Lisenba v. California, 314 U.S. 219, 
241 (1941); Ashcraft v. Tennessee, 322 U.S. 
143 (1944); Malinski v. New York, 324 US. 
401 (1945); Sano v. New York, 360 U.S. 315 
(1959); Lynumn v. Illinois, 372 U.S. 528 
(1963); Haynes v. Washington, 373 U.S. 503 
(1963). 
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This was no isolated factor, but an essential 
ingredient in our decision. The entire thrust 
of police interrogation there, as in all the 
cases today, was to put the defendant in 
such an emotional state as to impair his 
capacity for rational judgment. The abdi- 
cation of the constitutional privilege—the 
choice on his part to speak to the police— 
was not made knowingly or competently 
because of the failure to apprise him of his 
rights; the compelling atmosphere of the 
in-custody interrogation, and not an inde- 
pendent decision on his part, caused the 
defendant to speak. 

A different phase of the Escobedo decision 
was significant in its attention to the absence 
of counsel during the questioning. There, 
as in the cases today, we sought a protective 
device to dispel the compelling atmosphere 
of the interrogation. In Escobedo, however, 
the police did not relieve the defendant of 
the anxieties which they had created in the 
interrogation rooms. Rather, they denied his 
request for the assistance of counsel, 378 
U.S., at 481, 488, 491 This heightened his 
dilemma, and made his later statements the 
product of this compulsion. Cf. Haynes v. 
Washington, 373 U.S. 503, 514 (1963). The 
denial of the defendant’s request for his 
attorney thus undermined his ability to 
exercise the privilege—to remain silent if 
he chose or to speak without any intimida- 
tion, blatant or subtle. The presence of coun- 
sel, in all the cases before us today, would 
be the adequate protective device necessary 
to make the process of police interrogation 
conform to the dictates of the privilege. His 
presence would insure that statements made 
in the government-established atmosphere 
are not the product of compulsion. 

It was in this manner that Escobedo ex- 
plicated another facet of the pre-trial privi- 
lege, noted in many of the Court’s prior 
decisions: the protection of rights at trial.” 
That counsel is present when statements are 
taken from an individual during interroga- 
tion obviously enhances the integrity of the 
fact-finding processes in court. The presence 
of an attorney, and the warnings delivered 
to the individual, enable the defendant under 
otherwise compelling circumstances to tell 
his story without fear, effectively, and in a 
way that eliminates the evils in the interro- 
gation process. Without the protections flow- 
ing from adequate warnings and the rights 
of counsel, all the careful safeguards erected 
around the giving of testimony, whether by 
an accused or any other witness, would be- 
come empty formalities in a procedure where 
the most compelling possible evidence of 
guilt, a confession, would have already been 
obtained at the unsupervised pleasure of the 
police.” Mapp v. Ohio, 367 U.S. 643, 685 (1961) 
(HARLAN, J., dissenting). Cf. Pointer v. Texas, 
380 U.S. 400 (1965). 

mr 

Today, then, there can be no doubt that 
the Fifth Amendment privilege is available 
outside of criminal court proceedings and 
serves to protect persons in all settings in 
which their freedom of action is curtailed 
from being compelled to incriminate them- 
selves. We have concluded that without prop- 
er safeguards the process of in-custody in- 
terrogation of persons suspected or accused of 
crime contains inherently compelling pres- 
sures which work to undermine the individ- 


The police also prevented the attorney 
from consulting with his client. Independent 
of any other constitutional proscription, this 
action constitutes a violation of the Sixth 
Amendment right to the assistance of coun- 
sel and excludes any statement obtained in 
its wake. See People v. Donovan, 13 N.Y. 2d 
148, 193 N.E. 2d 628, 243 N.Y. S. 2d 841 
(1964) (Fuld, J.). 

In re Groban, 352 U.S. 330, 340-352 (1957) 
(BLack. J., dissenting); Note, 73 Yale, L. J. 
1000, 1048-1051 (1964); Comment, 31 U. Chi. 
L. Rev. 313, 320 (1964) and authorities cited. 
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ual's will to resist and to compel him to 
speak where he would not otherwise do so 
freely. In order to combat these pressures 
and to permit a full opportunity to exercise 
the privilege against self-incrimination, the 
accused must be adequately and effectively 
apprised of his rights and the exercise of 
those rights must be fully honored. 

It is impossible for us to foresee the po- 
tential alternatives for protecting the privi- 
lege which might be devised by Congress or 
the States in the exercise of their creative 
rule-making capacities, Therefore we cannot 
say that the Constitution necessarily requires 
adherence to any particular solution for the 
inherent compulsions of the interrogation 
process as it is presently conducted. Our de- 
cision in no way creates a constitutional 
straitjacket which will handicap sound ef- 
forts at reform, nor is it intended to have 
this effect. We encourage Congress and the 
States to continue their laudable search for 
increasingly effective ways of protecting the 
rights of the individual while promoting ef- 
ficient enforcement of our criminal laws. 
However, unless we are shown other proce- 
dures which are at least as effective in ap- 
prising accused persons of their right of 
silence and in assuring a continuous oppor- 
tunity to exercise it, the following safeguards 
must be observed. 

At the outset, if a person in custody is to 
be subjected to interrogation, he must first 
be informed in clear and unequivocal terms 
that he has the right to remain silent. For 
those unaware of the privilege, the warning 
is needed simply to make them aware of it— 
the threshold requirement for an intelli- 
gent decision as to its exercise. More im- 
portant, such a warning is an absolute pre- 
requisite in overcoming the inherent pres- 
sures of the interrogation atmosphere. It is 
not just the subnormal or woefully ignorant 
who succumb to an interrogator’s impreca- 
tions, whether implied or expressly stated, 
that the interrogation will continue until a 
confession is obtained or that silence in the 
face of accusation is itself damning and will 
bode ill when presented to a jury." Further, 
the warning will show the individual that 
his interrogators are prepared to recognize 
his privilege should he choose to exercise it. 

The Fifth Amendment privilege is so 
fundamental to our system of constitutional 
rule and the expedient of giving an adequate 
warning as to the availability of the privilege 
so simple, we will not pause to inquire in 
individual cases whether the defendant was 
aware of his rights without a warning being 
given. Assessments of the knowledge the 
the defendant possessed, based on informa- 
tion as to his age, education, intelligence, or 
prior contact with authorities, can never be 
more than speculation; & a warning is a 


= See p. 16, supra. Lord Devlin has com- 
mented: 

“It is probable that even today, when there 
is much less ignorance about these matters 
than formerly, there is still a general belief 
that you must answer all questions put to 
you by a policeman, or at least that it will 
be the worst for you if you do not.” Devlin, 
The Criminal Prosecution in England (1958), 
32. 

In accord with this decision, it is imper- 
missible to penalize an individual for ex- 
ercising his Fifth Amendment privilege when 
he is under police custodial interrogation. 
The prosecution may not, therefore, use at 
trial the fact that he stood mute or claimed 
his privilege in the face of accusation, Cf. 
Griffin v. California, 380 U.S. 609 (1965); 
Malloy v. Hogan, 378 U.S. 1, 8 (1964); Com- 
ment, 31 U. Chi. L. Rev. 556 (1964); Devel- 
opments in the Law—Confessions, 79 Harv. 
L. Rev. 935, 1041-1044 (1966). See also Bram 
v. United States, 168 U.S. 532, 562 (1897). 

Cf. Betts v. Brady, 316 U.S. 455 (1942), 
and the recurrent inquiry into special cir- 
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clearcut fact. More important, whatever the 
background of the person interrogated, a 
warning at the time of the interrogation is 
indispensable to overcome its pressures and 
to insure that the individual knows he is 
free to exercise the privilege at that point 
in time. 

The warning of the right to remain silent 
must be accompanied by the explanation 
that anything said can and will be used 
against the individual in court. This warning 
is needed in order to make him aware not 
only of the privilege, but also of the con- 
sequences of forgoing it. It is only through 
an awareness of these consequences that 
there can be any assurance of real under- 
standing and intelligent exercise of the privi- 
lege. Moreover, this warning may serve to 
make the individual more acutely aware that 
he is faced with a phase of the adversary 
system—that he is not in the presence of 
persons acting solely in his interest. 

The circumstances surrounding in-custody 
interrogation can operate very quickly to 
overbear the will of one merely made aware 
of his privilege by his interrogators. There- 
fore, the right to have counsel present at 
the interrogation is indispensable to the 
protection of the Fifth Amendment privilege 
under the system we delineate today. Our 
aim is to assure that the individual’s right 
to choose between silence and speech remains 
unfettered throughout the interrogation 
process. A once-stated warning, delivered by 
those who will conduct the interrogation, 
cannot itself suffice to that end among those 
who most require knowledge of their rights. 
A mere warning given by the interrogators 
is not alone sufficient to accomplish that end. 
Prosecutors themselves claim that the ad- 
monishment of the right to remain silent 
without more “will benefit only the recidi- 
vist and the professional.” Brief for the Na- 
tional District Attorneys Association as ami- 
cus curiae, p. 14. Even preliminary advice 
given to the accused by his own attorney 
can be swiftly overcome by the secret interro- 
gation process. Cf. Escobedo v. Illinois, 378 
U.S. 478, 485, n. 5. Thus, the need for counsel 
to protect the Fifth Amendment privilege 
comprehends not merely a right to consult 
with counsel prior to questioning, but also 
to have counsel present during any question- 
ing if the defendant so desires. 

The presence of counsel at the interroga- 
tion may serve several significant subsidiary 
functions as well. If the accused decides to 
talk to his interrogators, the assistance of 
counsel can mitigate the dangers of untrust- 
worthiness. With a lawyer present the likeli- 
hood that the police will practice coercion is 
reduced, and if coercion is nevertheless exer- 
cised the lawyer can testify to it in court. 
The presence of a lawyer can also help to 
guarantee that the accused gives a fully 
accurate statement to the police and that 
the statement is rightly reported by the 
prosecution at trial. See Crooker v. California, 
857 U.S. 433, 443-448 (1958) (Dovaras, J. 
dissenting). 

An individual need not make a pre-interro- 
gation request for a lawyer. While such re- 
quest affirmatively secures his right to have 
one, his failure to ask for a lawyer does not 
constitute a waiver. No effective waiver of the 
right to counsel during interrogation can be 
recognized unless specifically made after the 
warnings we here delineate have been given. 
The accused who does not know his rights 
and therefore does not make a request may be 
the person who most needs counsel. As the 
California Supreme Court has aptly put it: 

Finally, we must recognize that the im- 
position of the requirement for the request 
would discriminate against the defendant 


cumstances it necessitated. See generally, 
Kamisar, Betts v. Brady Twenty Years Later: 
The Right to Counsel and Due Process 
Values, 61 Mich. L. Rev. 219 (1962). 
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who does not know his rights. The defendant 
who does not ask for counsel is the very 
defendant who most needs counsel. We can- 
not penalize a defendant who, not under- 
standing his constitutional rights, does not 
make the formal request and by such failure 
demonstrates his helplessness. To require the 
request would be to favor the defendant 
whose sophistication or status has fortuitous- 
ly prompted him to make it.” People v. Dora- 
do, 62 Cal. 2d 338, 351, 398 P. 2d 361, 369-370, 
42 Cal. Rptr. 169, 177-178 (1965) (To- 
briner, J.). 

In Carnley v. Cochran, 369 U.S, 506, 513 
(1962), we stated: “[I]t is settled that where 
the assistance of counsel is a constitutional 
requisite, the right to be furnished counsel 
does not depend on a request.” This proposi- 
tion applies with equal force in the context 
of providing counsel to protect an accused's 
Fifth Amendment privilege in the face of 
interrogation.” Although the role of counsel 
at trial differs from the role during the 
interrogation, the differences are not rele- 
vant to the question whether a request is a 
prerequisite. 

Accordingly we hold that an individual 
held for interrogation must be clearly in- 
formed that he has the right to consult 
with a lawyer anc to have the lawyer with 
him during interrogation under the system 
for protecting the privilege we delineate to- 
day. As with the warnings of the right to 
remain silent and that anything stated can 
be used in evidence against him, this warn- 
ing is an absolute prerequisite to interro- 
gation. No amount of circumstantial evi- 
dence that the person may have been aware 
of this right will suffice to stand in its 
stead. Only through such a warning is there 
ascertainable assurance that the accused 
was aware of this right. 

If an individual indicates that he wishes 
the assistance of counsel before any inter- 
rogation occurs, the authorities cannot ra- 
tionally ignore or deny his request on the 
basis that the individual does not have or 
cannot afford a retained attorney. The fi- 
nancial ability of the individual has no 
relationship to the scope of the rights in- 
volved here. The privilege against self-in- 
crimination secured by the Constitution ap- 
plies to all individuals. The need for coun- 
sel in order to protect the privilege exists 
for the indigent as well as the affluent. In 
fact, were we to limit these constitutional 
rights to those who can retain an attorney, 
our decisions today would be of little sig- 
nificance. The cases before us as well as 
the vast majority of confession cases with 
which we have dealt in the past involve 
those unable to retain counsel.“ While au- 
thorities are not required to relieve the 
accused of his poverty, they have the obli- 
gation not to take advantage of indigence 
in the administration of justice Denial of 


d See Herman, The Supreme Court and 
Restrictions on Police Interrogation, 25 Ohio 
St. L. J. 449, 480 (1964). 

“Estimates of 50-90% indigency among 
felony defendants have been reported. Pol- 
lock, Equal Justice in Practice, 45 Minn. L. 
Rev. 737, 738-739 (1961); Birzon, Kasanof 
and Forma, The Right to Counsel and the 
Indigent Accused in Courts of Criminal 
Jurisdiction in New York State, 14 Buff. L. 
Rev. 428, 433 (1965). 

u See Kamisar, Equal Justice in the Gate- 
houses and Mansions of American Criminal 
Procedure, in Criminal Justice in Our Time 
(1965), 64-81. As was stated in the Report 
of the Attorney General's Committee on Poy- 
erty and the Administration of Federal 
Criminal Justice (1963), p. 9: 

“When government chooses to exert its 
powers in the criminal area, its obligation is 
surely no less than that of taking reason- 
able measures to eliminate those factors that 
are irrelevant to just administration of the 
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counsel to the indigent at the time of in- 
terrogation while allowing an attorney to 
those who can afford one would be no more 
supportable by reason or logic than the simi- 
lar situation at trial and on appeal struck 
down in Gideon v. Wainwright, 372 U.S. 335 
(1963), and Douglas v. California, 372 U.S. 
353 (1963). 

In order fully to apprise a person inter- 
rogated of the extent of his rights under 
this system then, it is necessary to warn him 
not only that he has the right to consult 
with an attorney, but also that if he is in- 
digent a lawyer will be appointed to repre- 
sent him. Without this additional warning, 
the admonition of the right to consult with 
counsel would often be understood as mean- 
ing only that he can consult with a lawyer 
if he has one or has the funds to obtain 
one, The warning of a right to counsel would 
be hollow if not couched in terms that would 
convey to the indigent—the person most 
often subjected to interrogation—the knowl- 
edge that he too has a right to have counsel 
present. As with the warnings of the right 
to remain silent and of the general right to 
counsel, only by effective and express ex- 
planation to the indigent of this right can 
there be assurance that he was truly in a 
position to exercise it.“ 

Once warnings have been given, the sub- 
sequent procedure is clear. If the individual 
indicates in any manner, at any time prior to 
or during questioning, that he wishes to re- 
main silent, the interrogation must cease. 
At this point he has shown that he intends 
to exercise his Fifth Amendment privilege; 
any statement taken after the person invokes 
his privilege cannot be other than the prod- 
uct of compulsion, subtle or otherwise. With- 
out the right to cut off questioning, the set- 
ting of in-custody interrogation operates on 
the individual to overcome free choice in 
producing a statement after the privilege has 
been once invoked. If the individual states 
that he wants an attorney, the interroga- 
tion must cease until an attorney is present. 
At that time, the individual must have an 
opportunity to confer with the attorney and 
to have him present during any subsequent 
questioning. If the individual cannot obtain 
an attorney and he indicates that he wants 
one before speaking to police, they must re- 
spect his decision to remain silent. 

This does not mean, as some have sug- 
gested, that each police station must have a 
“station house lawyer” present at all times 
to advise prisoners. It does mean, however, 
that if police propose to interrogate a person 


law but which, nevertheless, may occasion- 
ally affect determinations of the accused’s 
liability or penalty. While government may 
not be required to relieve the accused of his 
poverty, it may properly be required to 
minimize the influence of poverty on its 
administration of justice.” 

Of. United States ex rel. Brown v. Fay, 
242 F. Supp. 278, 277 (D. O. S. D. N. Y. 1965); 
People v. Witenski, 15 N. Y. 2d 392, 207 N.E. 
2d 358, 259 N. Y.S. 2d 413 (1965). 

“While a warning that the indigent may 
have counsel appointed need not be given 
to the person who is known to have an at- 
torney or is known to have ample funds to 
secure one, the expedient of giving a warning 
is too simple and the rights involved too im- 
portant to engage in ex post facto inquiries 
into financial ability when there is any doubt 
at all on that score. 

“Tf an individual indicates his desire to 
remain silent, but has an attorney present, 
there may be some circumstances in which 
further questioning would be permissible. In 
the absence of evidence of overbearing, state- 
ments then made in the presence of counsel 
might be free of the compelling influence of 
the interrogation process and might fairly be 
construed as a waiver of the privilege for pur- 
poses of these statements. 
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they must make known to him that he is 
entitled to a lawyer and that if he cannot af- 
ford one, a lawyer will be provided for him 
prior to any interrogation. If authorities con- 
clude that they will not provide counsel dur- 
ing a reasonable period of time in which in- 
vestigation in the field is carried out, they 
may do so without violating the person’s 
Fifth Amendment privilege so long as they 
do not question him during that time. 

If the interrogation continues without the 
presence of an attorney and a statement is 
taken, a heavy burden rests on the Govern- 
ment to demonstrate that the defendant 
knowingly and intelligently waived his priv- 
ilege against self-incrimination and his right 
to retained or appointed counsel. Escobedo v. 
Illinois, 378 U.S. 478, 490, n. 14, This Court 
has always set high standards of proof for 
the waiver of constitutional rights, Johnson 
v. Zerbst, 304 U.S. 458 (1938), and we re- 
assert these standards as applied to in- 
custody interrogation. Since the State is re- 
sponsible for establishing the isolated cir- 
cumstances under which the interrogation 
takes place and has the only means of mak- 
ing available corroborated evidence of warn- 
ings given during incommunicado interroga- 
tion, the burden is rightly on its shoulders. 

An express statement that the individual 
is willing to make a statement and does not 
want an attorney followed closely by a state- 
ment could constitute a waiver. But a valid 
waiver will not be presumed simply from the 
silence of the accused after warnings are 
given or simply from the fact that a confes- 
sion was in fact eventually obtained. A state- 
ment we made in Carnley v. Cochran, 369 
U.S. 506, 516 (1962), is applicable here: 

“Presuming waiver from a silent record is 
impermissible. The record must show, or 
there must be an allegation and evidence 
which show, that an accused was offered 
counsel but intelligently and understand- 
ingly rejected the offer. Anything less is not 
waiver.” 

See also Glasser v. United States, 315 U.S. 
60 (1942). Moreover, where in-custody inter- 
rogation is involved, there is no room for 
the contention that the privilege is waived 
if the individual answers some questions or 
gives some information on his own prior to 
invoking his right to remain silent when 
interrogated.” 

Whatever the testimony of the authorities 
as to waiver of rights by an accused, the fact 
of lengthy interrogation or incommunicado 
incarceration before a statement is made is 
strong evidence that the accused did not 
validly waive his rights. In these circum- 
stances the fact that the individual even- 
tually made a statement is consistent with 
the conclusion that the compelling influence 
of the interrogation finally forced him to do 
so, It is inconsistent with any notion of a 
voluntary relinquishment of the privilege. 
Moreover, any evidence that the accused was 
threatened, tricked, or cajoled into a waiver 
will, of course, show that the defendant did 
not voluntarily waive his privilege. The re- 
quirement of warnings and waiver of rights 
is a fundamental with respect to the Fifth 
Amendment privilege and not simply a pre- 
liminary ritual to existing methods of in- 
terrogation. 


The warnings required and the waiver 


Although this Court held in Rogers v. 
United States, 340 U.S. 367 (1951), over 
strong dissent, that a witness before a grand 
jury may not in certain circumstances decide 
to answer some questions and then refuse to 
answer others, that decision has no applica- 
tion to the interrogation situation we deal 
with today. No legislative or judicial fact- 
finding authority is involved here, nor is 
there a possibility that the individual might 
make self-serving statements of which he 
could make use at trial while refusing to 
answer incriminating statements. 
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necessary in accordance with our opinion 
today are, in the absence of a fully effective 
equivalent, prerequisites to the admissibility 
of any statement made by a defendant. No 
distinction can be drawn between statements 
which are direct confessions and statements 
which amount to “admissions” of part or all 
of an offense. The privilege against self- 
incrimination protects the individual from 
being compelled to incriminate himself in 
any manner; it does not distinguish degrees 
of incrimination. Similarly, for precisely the 
same reason, no distinction may be drawn 
between inculpatory statements and state- 
ments alleged to be merely “exculpatory.” If 
a statement made were in fact truly exculpa- 
tory it would, of course, never be used by 
the prosecution. In fact, statements merely 
intended to be exculpatory by the defend- 
ant are often used to impeach his testimony 
at trial or to demonstrate untruths in the 
statement given under interrogation and 
thus to prove guilt by implication. These 
statements are incriminating in any mean- 
ingful sense of the word and may not be used 
without the full warnings and effective 
waiver required for any other statement. In 
Escobedo itself, the defendant fully intended 
his accusation of another as the slayer to be 
exculpatory as to himself. 

The principles announced today deal with 
the protection which must be given to the 
privilege against self-incrimination when the 
individual is first subjected to police inter- 
rogation while in custody at the station or 
otherwise deprived of his freedom of action 
in any way. It is at this point that our ad- 
versary system of criminal proceedings com- 
mences, distinguishing itself at the outset 
from the inquisitorial system recognized in 
some countries. Under the system of warn- 
ings we delineate today or under any other 
system which may be devised and found ef- 
fective, the safeguards to be erected about 
the privilege must come into play at this 
point. 

Our decision is not intended to hamper the 
traditional function of police officers in in- 
vestigating crime. See Escobedo v. Illinois, 
378 U.S. 478, 492. When an individual is in 
custody on probable cause, the police may 
of course, seek out evidence in the field to 
be used at trial against him. Such investiga- 
tion may include inquiry of persons not un- 
der restraint. General on-the-scene ques- 
tioning as to facts surrounding a crime or 
other general questioning of citizens in the 
fact-finding process is not affected by our 
holding. It is an act of responsible citizenship 
for individuals to give whatever information 
they may have to aid in law enforcement. 
In such situations the compelling atmosphere 
inherent in the process of in-custody inter- 
rogation is not necessarily present.“ 

In dealing with statements obtained 
through interrogation, we do not purport to 
find all confessions inadmissible. Confessions 
remain a proper element in law enforcement. 
Any statement given freely and voluntarily 
without any compelling influences is, of 
course, admissible in evidence. The funda- 
mental import of the privilege while an in- 
dividual is in custody is not whether he is 
allowed to talk to the police without the 
benefit of warnings and counsel, but whether 


“The distinction and its significance has 
been aptly described in the opinion of a 
Scottish court: 

“In former times such questioning, if un- 
dertaken, would be conducted by police of- 
ficers visiting the house or place of business 
of the suspect and there questioning him, 
probably in the presence of a relation or 
friend. However convenient the modern prac- 
tice may be, it must normally create a situa- 
tion very unfavourable to the suspect.” Chal- 
mers v. H. M. Advocate, [1954] Sess. Cas. 66, 
78 (J. C.) 
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he can be interrogated. There is no require- 
ment that police stop a person who enters a 
police station and states that he wishes to 
confess to a crime,“ or a person who calls 
the police to offer a confession or any other 
statement he desires to make. Volunteered 
statements of any kind are not barred by the 
Fifth Amendment and their admissibility is 
not affected by our holding today. 

To summarize, we hold that when an in- 
dividual is taken into custody or otherwise 
deprived of his freedom by the authorities 
and is subjected to questioning, the privilege 
against self-incrimination is jeopardized. 
Procedural safeguards must be employed to 
protect the privilege, and unless other fully 
effective means are adopted to notify the 
person of his right of silence and to assure 
that the exercise of the right will be scru- 
pulously honored, the following measures are 
required. He must be warned prior to any 
questioning that he has the right to remain 
silent, that anything he says can be used 
against him in a court of law, that he has 
the right to the presence of an attorney, and 
that if he cannot afford an attorney one will 
be appointed for him prior to any question- 
ing if he so desires. Opportunity to exercise 
these rights must be afforded to him through- 
out the interrogation. After such warnings 
have been given, and such opportunity af- 
forded him, the individual may knowingly 
and intelligently waive these rights and agree 
to answer questions or make a statement. But 
unless and until such warnings and waiver 
are demonstrated by the prosecution at trial, 
no evidence obtained as a result of interroga- 
tion can be used against him. 4 


Iv 


A recurrent argument made in these cases 
is that soclety's need for interrogation out- 
weighs the privilege. This argument is not 
unfamiliar to this Court. See, e.g., Chambers 
v. Florida, 309 U.S. 227, 240-241 (1940). The 
whole thrust of our foregoing discussion 
demonstrates that the Constitution has pre- 
scribed the rights of the individual when con- 
fronted with the power of government when 
it provided in the Fifth Amendment that an 
individual cannot be compelled to be a wit- 
ness against himself. That right cannot be 
abridged. As Mr. Justice Brandeis once ob- 
served: 

“Decency, security and liberty alike de- 
mand that government officials shall be sub- 
jected to the same rules of conduct that are 
commands to the citizen. In a government 
of laws, existence of the government will be 
imperilled if it fails to observe the law 
scrupulously. Our Government is the potent, 
the omnipresent teacher. For good or for 
ill, it teaches the whole people by its ex- 
ample. Crime is contagious. If the Govern- 
ment becomes a lawbreaker, it breeds con- 
tempt for law; it invites every man to be- 
come a law unto himself; it invites anarchy. 
To declare that in the administration of the 
criminal law the end justifies the means 
would bring terrible retribution. Against that 
pernicious doctrine this Court should res- 
olutely set its face.” Olmstead v. United 
States, 277 U.S. 438, 485 (1928) (dissenting 
opinion). 

In this connection, one of our country's 
distinguished jurists has pointed out: The 
quality of a nation’s civilization can be 


See People v. Dorado, 62 Cal. 2d 338, 354, 
398 P. 2d 361, 371, 42 Cal. Rptr. 169, 179 
(1965). 

In accordance with our holdings today 
and in Escobedo v. Illinois, 378 U.S. 478, 492, 
Crooker v. California, 357 U.S. 433 (1958) and 
Cicenia v. Lagay, 357 U.S. 504 (1958) are no% 
to be followed. 

% In quoting the above from the dissenting 
opinion of Mr. Justice Brandeis we, of course, 
do not intend to pass on the constitutional 
questions involved in the Olmstead case. 
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largely measured by the methods it uses in 
the enforcement of its criminal law.” ™ 

If the individual desires to exercise his 
privilege, he has the right to do so. This is 
not for the authorities to decide. An at- 
torney may advise his client not to talk to 
Police until he has had an opportunity to 
investigate the case, or he may wish to be 
present with his client during any police 
questioning. In doing so an attorney is 
merely exercising the good professional judg- 
ment he has been taught. This is not cause 
for considering the attorney a menace to 
law enforcement. He is merely carrying out 
what he is sworn to do under his oath—to 
protect to the extent of his ability the rights 
of his client. In fulfilling this responsibility 
the attorney plays a vital role in the ad- 
ministration of criminal justice under our 
Constitution. 

In announcing these principles, we are 
not unmindful of the burdens which law 
enforcement officials must bear, often under 
trying circumstances. We also fully recog- 
nize the obligation of all citizens to aid in 
enforcing the criminal laws. This Court, 
while protecting individual rights, has al- 
ways given ample latitude to law enforce- 
ment agencies in the legitimate exercise of 
their duties. The limits we have placed on 
the interrogation process should not con- 
stitute an undue interference with a proper 
system of law enforcement. As we have noted, 
our decision does not in any way preclude 
police from carrying out their traditional 
investigatory functions. Although confessions 
may play an important role in some convic- 
tions, the cases before us present graphic 
examples of the overstatement of the “need” 
for confessions, In each case authorities con- 
ducted interrogations ranging up to five days 
in duration despite the presence, through 
standard investigating practices, of con- 
siderable evidence against each defendant.” 
Further examples are chronicled on our 
prior cases. See, e.g., Haynes v. Washington, 
373 U.S. 503, 518-519 (1963); Rogers v. Rich- 
mond, 365 U.S. 534, 541 (1961); Malinski v. 
New York, 324 U.S. 401, 402 (1945) .@ 

It is also urged that an unfettered right 
to detention for interrogation should be al- 
lowed because it will often redound to the 
benefit of the person questioned, When po- 
lice inquiry determines that there is no rea- 
son to believe that the person has com- 
mitted any crime, it is said, he will be re- 
leased without need for further formal 
procedures. The person who has committed 
no offense, however, will be better able to 
clear himself after warnings, with counsel 
present than without. It can be assumed 
that in such circumstances a lawyer would 
advise his client to talk freely to police in 
order to clear himself. 

Custodial interrogation, by contrast, does 
not necessarily afford the innocent an op- 
portunity to clear themselves. A serious con- 
sequence of the present practice of the in- 
terrogation alleged to be beneficial for the 


50 Schaefer, Federalism and State Criminal 
Procedure, 70 Harv. L. Rev. 1, 26 (1956). 

ši Miranda, Vignera, and Westover were 
identified by eyewitnesses. Marked bills from 
the bank robbed were found in Westover's 
car. Articles stolen from the victim as well as 
from several other robbery victims were found 
in Stewart’s home at the outset of the investi- 
gation. 

5 Dealing as we do here with constitu- 
tional standards in relation to statements 
made, the existence of independent corrob- 
orating evidence produced at trial is, of 
course, irrelevant to our decisions. Haynes v. 
Washington, 373 U.S. 508, 518-519 (1963); 
Lynumn v. Illinois, 372 U.S. 528, 537-538 
(1963); Rogers v. Richmond, 365 U.S. 534, 
541 (1961); Blackburn v. Alabama, 361 U.S. 
199, 206 (1960). 
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innocent is that many arrests “for investiga- 
tion” subject large numbers of innocent 
persons to detention and interrogation, In 
one of the cases before us, No. 584, California 
v. Stewart, police held four persons, who were 
in the defendant’s house at the time of the 
arrest, in jail for five days until defendant 
confessed. At that time they were finally re- 
leased. Police stated that there was “no evi- 
dence to connect them with any crime.” 
Available statistics on the extent of this prac- 
tice where it is condoned indicate that these 
four are far from alone in being subjected to 
arrest, prolonged detention, and interroga- 
tion without the requisite probable cause.™ 

Over the years the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation has compiled an exemplary 
record of effective law enforcement while 
advising any suspect or arrested person, at 
the outset of an interview, that he is not 
required to make a statement, that any state- 
ment may be used against him in court, that 
the individual may obtain the services of an 
attorney of his own choice and, more re- 
cently, that he has a right to free counsel 
if he is unable to pay.“ A letter received 
from the Solicitor General in response to a 
question from the Bench makes it clear that 
the present pattern of warnings and re- 
spect for the rights of the individual fol- 
lowed as a practice by the FBI is consistent 
with the procedure which we delineate today. 
It states: 

“At the oral argument of the above cause, 
Me. Justice Forras asked whether I could 
provide certain information as to the prac- 
tices followed by the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation. I have directed these questions 
to the attention of the Director of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation and am sub- 
mitting herewith a statement of the ques- 


See, e.g., Report and Recommendations 
of the Commissioner’s Committee on Police 
Arrests for Investigation (1962); American 
Civil Liberties Union, Secret Detention by the 
Chicago Police (1959). An extreme example 
of this practice occurred in the District of 
Columbia in 1958. Seeking three “stocky” 
young Negroes who had robbed a restaurant, 
police rounded up 90 persons of that general 
description. Sixty-three were held overnight 
before being released for lack of evidence. 
A man not among the 90 arrested was ulti- 
mately charged with the crime. Washington 
Daily News, January 21, 1958, p. 5, col. 1; 
Hearings before a Subcommittee of the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee on H.R. 11477, S. 
2970, S. 3325, and S. 3355 (July 1958), pp. 40, 


8. 

In 1952, J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, stated: 
“Law enforcement, however, in defeating the 
criminal, must maintain inviolate the his- 
toric liberties of the individual. To turn 
back the criminal, yet, by so doing, destroy 
the dignity of the individual, would be a 
hollow victory. 

“We can have the Constitution, the best laws 
in the land, and the most honest reviews by 
courts—but unless the law enforcement pro- 
fession is steeped in the democratic tradi- 
tion, maintains the highest in ethics, and 
makes its work a career of honor, civil lib- 
erties will continually—and without end— 
be violated. . . . The best protection of civil 
liberties is an alert, intelligent and honest 
law enforcement agency. There can be no 
alternative. 

“. . . Special Agents are taught that any sus- 
pect or arrested person, at the outset of an 
interview, must be advised that he is not re- 
quired to make a statement and that any 
statement given can be used t him in 
court. Moreover, the individual must be in- 
formed that, if he desires, he may obtain the 
services of an attorney of his own choice.” 
Hoover, Civil Liberties and Law Enforcement: 
The Role of the FBI, 37 Iowa L. Rev. 175, 177 
182 (1952). 
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tions and of the answers which we have 
received. 

“*(1) When an individual is interviewed 
by agents of the Bureau, what warning is 
given to him? 

The standard warning long given by 
Special Agents of the FBI to both suspects 
and persons under arrest is that the person 
has a right to say nothing and a right to 
counsel, and that any statement he does 
make may be used against him in court. 
Examples of this warning are to be found 
in the Westover case at 342 F. 2d 685 (1965), 
and Jackson v. U.S. 337 F. 2d 136 (1964), 
cert. den. 380 U.S. 985. 

After passage of the Criminal Justice 
Act of 1964, which provides free counsel for 
Federal defendants unable to pay, we added 
to our instructions to Special Agents the 
requirement that any person who is under 
arrest for an offense under FBI jurisdiction, 
or whose arrest is contemplated following 
the interview, must also be advised of his 
right to free counsel if he is unable to pay, 
and the fact that such counsel will be as- 
signed by the Judge. At the same time, we 
broadened the right to counsel warning to 
read counsel of his own choice, or anyone 
else with whom he might wish to speak. 

“(2) When is the warning given? 

„The FBI warning is given to a suspect at 
the very outset of the interview, as shown in 
the Westover case, cited above. The warning 
may be given to a person arrested as soon as 
practicable after the arrest, as shown in the 
Jackson case, also cited above, and in U.S. v. 
Konigsberg, 336 F. 2d 884 (1964), cert. den. 
379 U.S. 930, 933, but in any event it must 
precede the interview with the person for a 
confession or admission of his own guilt. 

“*(3) What is the Bureau’s practice in the 
event that (a) the individual requests coun- 
sel and (b) counsel appears? 

„When the person who has been warned 
of his right to counsel decides that he wishes 
to consult with counsel before making a 
statement, the interview is terminated at 
that point, Shultz v. U.S., 351 F. 2d 287 
(1965). It may be continued, however, as to 
all matters other than the person’s own guilt 
or innocence. If he is indecisive in his re- 
quest for counsel, there may be some ques- 
tion on whether he did or did not waive 
counsel. Situations of this kind must neces- 
sarily be left to the judgment of the inter- 
viewing Agent. For example, in Hiram v. U.S., 
354 F. 2d 4 (1965), the Agent’s conclusion 
that the person arrested had waived his right 
to counsel was upheld by the courts. 

“ʻA person being interviewed and desiring 
to consult counsel by telephone must be per- 
mitted to do so, as shown in Caldwell v. U.S., 
351 F. 2d 459 (1965). When counsel appears 
in person, he is permitted to confer with his 
client in private. 

““*(4) What is the Bureau's practice if the 
individual requests counsel, but cannot af- 
ford to retain an attorney? 

“Tf any person being interviewed after 
warning of counsel decides that he wishes to 
consult with counsel before proceeding fur- 
ther the interview is terminated, as shown 
above. FBI Agents do not pass judgment on 
the ability of the person to pay for counsel. 
They do, however, advise those who have 
been arrested for an offense under FBI juris- 
diction, or whose arrest is contemplated fol- 
lowing the interview, of a right to free coun- 
sel if they are unable to pay, and the avail- 
ability of such counsel from the Judge.“ 

The practice of the FBI can readily be emu- 


We agree that the interviewing agent 
must exercise his judgment in determining 
whether the individual waives his right to 
counsel, Because of the constitutional basis 
of the right, however, the standard for waiver 
is necessarily high. And, of course, the ulti- 
mate responsibility for resolving the consti- 
tutional question lies with the courts. 
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lated by state and local enforcement agen- 
cies. The argument that the FBI deals with 
different crimes than are dealt with by state 
authorities does not mitigate the significance 
of the FBI experience.” 

The experience in some other countries also 
suggests that the danger to law enforcement 
in curbs on interrogation is overplayed. The 
English procedure since 1912 under the 
Judge’s Rules is significant. As recently 
strengthened, the Rules require that & cau- 
tionary warning be given an accused by a 
police officer as soon as he has evidence that 
affords reasonable grounds for suspicion; 
they also require that any statement made 
be given by the accused without questioning 
by police. The right of the individual to 


% Among the crimes within the enforce- 
ment jurisdiction of the FBI are kidnaping, 
18 U.S.C. § 1201 (1964 ed.), white slavery, 18 
U.S.C. §§ 2421-2423 (1964 ed.), bank robbery, 
18 U.S.C, § 2113 (1964 ed.), interstate trans- 

tion and sale of stolen property, 18 
U.S.C. §§ 2311-2317 (1964 ed.), all manner 
of conspiracies, 18 U.S.C. §371 (1964 ed.), 
and violations of civil rights, 18 U.S.C. §§ 241- 
242 (1964 ed.). See also 18 U.S. C. § 1114 (1964 
ed.) (murder of officer or employee of the 
United States). 

r [1964] Crim. L. Rev. 166-170. These Rules 
provide in part: 

“JT. As soon as a police officer has evidence 
which would afford reasonable grounds for 
suspecting that a person has committed an 
offense, he shall caution that person or cause 
him to be cautioned before putting to him 
any questions, or further questions, relating 
to that offence. 

“The caution shall be in the following 
terms: 

“you are not obliged to say anything un- 
less you wish to do so but what you say may 
be put into writing and given in evidence.’ 

“When after being cautioned a person is 
being questioned, or elects to make a state- 
ment, a record shall be kept of the time and 
place at which any such questioning or state- 
ment began and ended and of the persons 
present. 

„ * * * . 

“(b) It is only in exceptional cases that 
questions relating to the offence should be 
put to the accused person after he has been 
charged or informed that he may be pros- 
ecuted. 

s * + 7 * 

IV. All written statements made af ter 
caution shall be taken in the following man- 
ner: 

„(a) If a person says that he wants to 
make a statement he shall be told that it is 
intended to make a written record of what 
he says. 

“He shall always be asked whether he 
wishes to write down himself what he wants 
to say; if he says that he cannot write or 
that he would like someone to write it for 
him, a police officer may offer to write the 
statement for him.... 

“(b) Any person writing his own state- 
ment shall be allowed to do so without any 
prompting as distinct from indicating to 
him what matters are material. 

$ * * * * 

“(d) Whenever a police officer writes the 
statement, he shall take down the exact 
words spoken by the person making the 
statement, without putting any questions 
other than such as may be needed to make 
the statement coherent, intelligble and rele- 
vant to the material matters: he shall not 
prompt him.” 

‘The prior Rules appear in Devlin, The Crim- 
inal Prosecution in England (1958), 137-141. 

Despite suggestions of some laxity in en- 
forcement of the Rules and despite the fact 
some discretion as to admissibility is invested 
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consult with an attorney during this period 
is expressly r * 

The safeguards present under Scottish law 
may be even greater than in England. Scot- 
tish judicial decisions bar use in evidence of 
most confessions obtained through police 
interrogation." In India, confessions made to 
police not in the presence of a magistrate 
have been excluded by rule of evidence since 
1872, at a time when it operated under Brit- 
ish law.” Identical provisions appear in the 
Evidence Ordinance of Ceylon, enacted in 
1895." Similarly, in our country the Uniform 
Code of Military Justice has long provided 
that no suspect may be interrogated without 
first being warned of his right not to make 
a statement and that any statement he makes 
may be used agains him.” Denial of the right 
to consult counsel during interrogation has 
also been proscribed by military tribunals.“ 
There appears to have been no marked detri- 
mental effect on criminal law enforcement 
in these jurisdictions as a result of these 


in the trial judge, the Rules are a significant 
influence in the English criminal law en- 
forcement system. See e.g., [1964] Crim. L. 
Rev., at 182; and articles collected in [1960] 
Crim. L. Rev., at 298-356. 

% The introduction to the Judge’s Rules 
states in part: 

“These Rules do not affect the principles. 

“(c) That every person at any stage of an 
investigation should be able to communicate 
and consult privately with a solicitor, This 
is so even if he is in custody provided that 
in such a case no unreasonable delay or hin- 
drance is caused to the processes of investiga- 
tion or the administration of justice by his 
doing so...” [1964] Crim. L. Rev., at 166-167. 

æ As stated by the Lord Justice General in 
Chalmers v. H. M. Advocate, [1954] Sess. Cas. 
66, 78 (J. C.): 

“The theory of our law is that at the stage 
of initial investigation the police may ques- 
tion anyone with a view to acquiring infor- 
mation which may lead to the detection of 
the criminal; but that, when the stage has 
been reached at which suspicion, or more 
than suspicion, has in their view centred 
upon some person as the likely perpetrator 
of the crime, further interrogation of that 
person becomes very dangerous, and, if car- 
ried too far, e. g., to the point of extracting 
a confession by what amounts to cross- 
examination, the evidence of that confession 
will almost certainly be excluded. Once the 
accused has been apprehended and charged 
he has the statutory right to a private inter- 
view with a solicitor and to be brought before 
a magistrate with all convenient speed so 
that he may, if so advised, emit a declaration 
in presence of his solicitor under conditions 
which safeguard him against prejudice.” 

% “No confession made to a police officer 
shall be proved against a person accused of 
any offense.” Indian Evidence Act § 25 

“No confession made by any person whilst 
he is in the custody of a police officer unless 
it be made in the immediate presence of a 
Magistrate, shall be proved as against such 
person.” Indian Evidence Act, § 26. See 1 
Ramaswami & Rajagopalan, Law of Evidence 
in India (1962), 553-569. To avoid any con- 
tinuing effect of police pressure or induce- 
ment, the Indian Supreme Court has in- 
validated a confession made shortly after po- 
lice brought a suspect before a magistrate, 
suggesting: “‘[I]t would, we think, be reason- 
able to insist upon giving an accused person 
at least 24 hours to decide whether or not to 
make a confession.” Sarwan Singh v. State of 
ages 44 All India Rep. 1957, Sup. Ct. 637, 


“1 Legislative Enactments of Ceylon 
(1958), 211. 

10 U.S.C. § 831 (b) (1964 ed.) 

United States v. Rose, 24 Court-Martial 
Reports 251 (1957); United States v. Gunnels, 
23 Court-Martial Reports 354 (1957). 
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rules. Conditions of law enforcement in our 
country are sufficiently similar to permit ref- 
erence to this experience as assurance that 
lawlessness will not result from warning an 
individual of his rights or allowing him to 
exercise them. Moreover, it is consistent with 
our legal system that we give at least as 
much protection to these rights as is given 
in the jurisdictions described. We deal in 
our country with rights grounded in a speci- 
fic requirement of the Fifth Amendment of 
the Constitution, whereas other jurisdictions 
arrived at their conclusions on the basis 
of principles of justice not so specifically 
defined.“ 

It is also urged upon us that we withhold 
decision on this issue until state legislative 
bodies and advisory groups have had an op- 
portunity to deal with these problems by 
rule making.“ We have already pointed out 
that the Constitution does not require any 
specific code of procedures for protecting the 
privilege against self-incrimination during 
custodial interrogation. Congress and the 
States are free to develop their own safe- 
guards for the privilege, so long as they are 
fully as effective as those described above in 
informing accused persons of their right of 
silence and in affording a continuous oppor- 
tunity to exercise it. In any event, however, 
the issues presented are of constitutional di- 
mensions and must be determined by the 
courts. The admissibility of a statement in 
the face of a claim that it was obtained in 
violation of the defendant’s constitutional 
rights is an issue the resolution of which 
has long since been undertaken by this 
Court. See Hopt v. Utah, 110 U.S. 574 (1884). 
Judicial solutions to problems of constitu- 
tional dimension have evolved decade by 
decade. As courts have been presented with 
the need to enforce constitutional rights, 
they have found means of doing so. That 
was our responsibility when Escobedo was 
before us and it is our responsibility today. 
Where rights secured by the Constitution 
are involved, there can be no rule making 
or legislation which would abrogate them. 


v 


Because of the nature of the problem and 
because of its recurrent significance in nu- 
merous cases, we have to this point discussed 
the relationship of the Fifth Amendment 
privilege to police interrogation without spe- 
cific concentration on the facts of the cases 
before us. We turn now to these facts to 
consider the application to these cases of the 
constitutional principles discussed above. In 
each instance, we have concluded that state- 
ments were obtained from the defendant un- 
der circumstances that did not meet consti- 
tutional standards for protection of the 
privilege. 

No. 759. Miranda v. Arizona. 

On March 13, 1963, petitioner, Ernesto 
Miranda, was arrested at his home and taken 
in custody to a Phoenix police station. He 
was there identified by the complaining wit- 
ness. The police then took him to “Interro- 
gation Room No. 2” of the detective bureau. 
There he was questioned by two police offi- 
cers. The officers admitted at trial that Mi- 
randa was not advised that he had a right 


„Although no constitution existed at the 
time confessions were excluded by rule of 
evidence in 1872, India now has a written 
constitution which includes the provision 
that “No person accused of any offence shall 
be compelled to be a witness against him- 
self.” Constitution of India, Article 20(3). 
— 5 Tope, The Constitution of India (1960), 

7. 

& Brief for United States in No. 761, West- 
over v. United States, pp. 44-47; Brief for the 
State of New York as amicus curiae, pp. 35- 
39. See also Brief for the National District 
Attorneys Association as amicus curiae, pp. 
23-26. 
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to have an attorney present.“ Two hours 
later, the officers emerged from the interro- 
gation room with a written confession signed 
by Miranda, At the top of the statement was 
a typed paragraph stating that the confes- 
sion was made voluntarily, without threats 
or promises of immunity and “with full 
knowledge of my legal rights, understanding 
any statement I make may be used against 
me.” o 

At his trial before a jury, the written con- 
fession was admitted into evidence over the 
objection of defense counsel, and the officers 
testified to the prior oral confession made 
by Miranda during the interrogation. Miran- 
da was found guilty of kidnaping and rape. 
He was sentenced to 20 to 30 years’ impris- 
onment on each count, the sentences to 
run concurrently. On appeal, the Supreme 
Court of Arizona held that Miranda’s con- 
stitutional rights were not violated in ob- 
taining the confession and affirmed the con- 
viction. 98 Ariz, 18, 401 P. 2d 721. In reach- 
ing its decision, the court emphasized heavy- 
ily the fact that Miranda did not specifically 
request counsel. 

We reverse. From the testimony of the 
Officers and by the admission of respondent, 
it is clear that Miranda was not in any way 
apprised of his right to consult with an 
attorney and to have one present during 
the interrogation, nor was his right not to 
be compelled to incriminate himself effec- 
tively protected in any other manner. With- 
out these warnings the statements were in- 
admissible. The mere fact that he signed a 
statement which contained a typed-in clause 
stating that he had “full knowledge” of his 
“legal rights” does not approach the know- 
ing and intelligent waiver required to relin- 
quish constitutional rights. Cf. Haynes v. 
Washington, 373 U.S. 508, 512-513 (1963); 
Haley v. Ohio, 332 U.S. 596, 601 (1948) 
(opinion of Mr. Justice Doveras). 

No. 760. Vignera v. New York. 

Petitioner, Michael Vignera, was picked up 
by New York police on October 14, 1960, in 
connection with the robbery three days 
earlier of a Brooklyn dress shop. They took 
him to the 17th Detective Squad head- 
quarters in Manhattan. Sometime thereafter 
he was taken to the 66th Detective Squad. 
There a detective questioned Vignera with 
respect to the robbery. Vignera orally ad- 
mitted the robbery to the detective. The 
detective was asked on cross-examination 
at trial by defense counsel whether Vignera 
was warned of his right to counsel before 
being interrogated. The prosecution objected 
to the question and the trial judge sustained 
the objection. Thus, the defense was pre- 
cluded from making any showing that warn- 
ings had not been given. While at the 66th 
Detective Squad, Vignera was identified by 
the store owner and a saleslady as the man 
who robbed the dress shop. At about 3:00 
p.m. he was formally arrested. The police 
then transported him to still another 
station, the 70th Precinct in Brooklyn, 


% Miranda was also convicted in a separate 
trial on an unrelated robbery charge not 
presented here for review. A statement intro- 
duced at that trial was obtained from Mi- 
randa during the same interrogation which 
resulted in the confession involved here. At 
the robbery trial, one officer testified that 
during the interrogation he did not tell Mi- 
randa that anything he said would be held 
against him or that he could consult with 
an attorney. The other officer stated that 
they had both told Miranda that anything 
he said would be used against him and that 
he was not required by law to tell them 
anything. 

One of the officers testified that he read 
this paragraph to Miranda. Apparently, how- 
ever, he did not do so until after Miranda 
had confessed orally. 
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“for detention.” At 11:00 p. m. Vignera was 
questioned by an assistant district attorney 
in the presence of a hearing reporter who 
transcribed the questions and Vignera’s an- 
swers. This verbatim account of these pro- 
ceedings contains no statement of any warn- 
ings given by the assistant district attorney. 
At Vignera's trial on a charge of first degree 
robbery, the detective testified as to the oral 
confession. The transcription of the state- 
ment taken was also introduced in evidence. 
At the conclusion of the testimony, the trial 
judge charged the jury in part as follows: 

“The law doesn’t say that the confession 
is void or invalidated because the police offi- 
cer didn’t advise the defendant as to his 
rights. Did you hear what I said? I am tell- 
ing you what the law of the State of New 
York is.” 

Vignera was found guilty of first degree 
robbery. He was subsequently adjudged a 
third-felony offender and sentenced to 30 to 
60 years’ imprisonment. The conviction was 
affirmed without opinion by the Appellate 
Division, Second Department, 21 A. D, 2d 
752, 252 N. Y. S. 2d 19, and by the Court of 
Appeals, also without opinion, 15 N. Y. 2d 
970, 207 N. E. 2d 527, 259 N. Y. S. 2d 857, 
remittitur amended, 16 N. Y. 2d 614, 209 
N E. 2d 110, 261 N. Y. S. 2d 65. In argument 
to the Court of Appeals, the State contended 
that Vignera had no constitutional right to 
be advised of his right to counsel or his priv- 
ilege against self-incrimination 

We reverse. The foregoing indicates that 
Vignera was not warned of any of his rights 
before the questioning by the detective and 
by the assistant district attorney. No other 
steps were taken to protect these rights. Thus 
he was not effectively apprised of his Fifth 
Amendment privilege or of his right to have 
counsel present and his statements are in- 
admissible. 

No. 761. Westover v. United States. 

At approximately 9:45 p.m., on March 20, 
1963, petitioner, Carl Calvin Westover, was 
arrested by local police in Kansas City as a 
suspect in two Kansas City robberies, A re- 
port was also received from the FBI that he 
was wanted on a felony charge in California. 
The local authorities took him to a police 
station and placed him in a line-up on the 
local charges, and at about 11:45 p. m. he was 
booked. Kansas City police interrogated West- 
over on the night of his arrest. He denied any 
knowledge of criminal activities, The next 
day local officers interrogated him again 
throughout the morning. Shortly before noon 
they informed the FBI that they were 
through interrogating Westover and that the 
FBI could proceed to interrogate him. There 
is nothing in the record to indicate that 
Westover was ever given any warning as to 
his rights by local police. At noon, three 
special agents of the FBI continued the in- 
terrogation in a private interview room of 
the Kansas City Police Department this time 
with respect to the robbery of a savings and 
loan association and a bank in Sacramento, 
California. After two or two and one-half 
hours, Westover signed separate confessions 
to each of these two robberies which had been 
prepared by one of the agents during the 
interrogation. At trial one of the agents testi- 
fied, and a paragraph on each of the state- 
ments states, that the agents advised West- 
over that he did not have to make a state- 
ment, that any statement he made could be 
used against him, and that he had the right 
to see an attorney. 


Westover was tried by a jury in federal 


s Vignera thereafter successfully attacked 
the validity of one of the prior convictions, 
Vignera v. Wilkins, Civ. 9901 (D. C. W. D. 
N. Y. Dec. 31, 1961) (unreported), but was 
then resentenced as a second-felony offender 
to the same term of imprisonment as the 
original sentence. R. 31-33. 
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court and convicted of the California rob- 
beries. His statements were introduced at 
trial. He was sentenced to 15 years’ imprison- 
ment on each count, the sentences to run 
consecutively. On appeal, the conviction 
was affirmed by the Court of Appeals for the 
Ninth Circuit. 342 F. 2d 684. 

We reverse, On the facts of this case we 
cannot find that Westover knowingly and 
intelligently waived his right to remain silent 
and his right to consult with counsel prior 
to the time he made the statement.” At the 
time the FBI agents began questioning West- 
over, he had been in custody for over 14 
hours and had been interrogated at length 
during that period. The FBI interrogation 
began immediately upon the conclusion of 
the interrogation by Kansas City police and 
was conducted in local police headquarters. 
Although the two law enforcement authori- 
ties are legally distinct and the crimes for 
which they interrogated Westover were dif- 
ferent, the impact on him was that of a 
continuous period of questioning. There is 
no evidence of any warning given prior to 
the FBI interrogation nor is there any evi- 
dence of an articulated waiver of rights after 
the FBI commenced their interrogation. The 
record simply shows that the defendant did 
in fact confess a short time after being 
turned over to the FBI following interroga- 
tion by local police. Despite the fact that 
the FBI agents gave warnings at the outset 
of their interview, from Westover's point of 
view the warnings came at the end of the 
interrogation process. In these circumstances 
an intelligent waiver of constitutional rights 
cannot be assumed. 

We do not suggest that law enforcement 
authorities are precluded from questioning 
any individual who has been held for a 
period of time by other authorities and in- 
terrogated by them without appropriate 
warnings. A different case would be presented 
if an accused were taken into custody by 
the second authority, removed both in time 
and place from his surroundings, 
and then adequately advised of his rights 
and given an opportunity to exercise them. 
But here the FBI interrogation was con- 
ducted immediately following the state in- 
terrogation in the same police station—in 
the same compelling surroundings. Thus, in 
obtaining a confession from Westover the 
Federal authorities were the beneficiaries of 
the pressure applied by the local in-custody 
interrogation. In these circumstances the 
giving of warnings alone was not sufficient 
to protect the privilege. 

No. 584. California v. Stewart. 

In the course of investigating a series of 
purse-snatch robberies in which one of the 
victims had died of injuries inflicted by her 
assailant, respondent, Roy Allen Stewart, was 
pointed out to Los Angeles police as the en- 
dorser of dividend checks taken in one of 
the robberies. At about 7:15 p.m., January 
31, 1963, police officers went to Stewart's 
house and arrested him. One of the officers 
asked Stewart if they could search the house, 
to which he replied, “Go ahead.” The search 
turned up various items taken from the five 
robbery victims. At the time of Stewart's 
arrest, police also arrested Stewart’s wife and 
three other persons who were visiting him. 


The failure of defense counsel to object 
to the introduction of the confession at trial, 
noted by the Court of Appeals and empha- 
sized by the Solicitor General, does not pre- 
clude our consideration of the issue. Since 
the trial was held prior to our decision in Es- 
cobedo and, of course, prior to our decision 
today the objection available, the 
failure to object at trial does not constitute a 
waiver of the claim. See, e.g., United States 
ex rel. Angelet v. Fay, 333 F. 2d 12, 16 (C. A. 
2d Cir. 1964), aff'd, 381 U.S. 654 (1965). Cf. 
Ziffrin, Inc. v. United States, 318 U.S. 73, 78 
(1943). 
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These four were jailed along with Stewart 
and were interrogated. Stewart was taken to 
the University Station of the Los Angeles 
Police Department where he was placed in a 
cell. During the next five days, police inter- 
rogated Stewart on nine different occasions. 
Except during the first interrogation session, 
when he was confronted with an accusing 
witness, Stewart was isolated with his inter- 
rogators. 

During the ninth interrogation session, 
Stewart admitted that he had robbed the 
deceased and stated that he had not meant 
to hurt her. Police then brought Stewart be- 
fore a magistrate for the first time. Since 
there was no evidence to connect them with 
any crime, the police then released the other 
four persons arrested with him. 

Nothing in the record specifically indicates 
whether Stewart was or was not advised of 
his right to remain silent or his right to 
counsel, In a number of instances, however, 
the interrogating officers were asked to re- 
count everything that was said during the 
interrogations. None indicated that Stewart 
was ever advised of his rights. 

Stewart was charged with kidnapping to 
commit robbery, rape, and murder. At his 
trial, transcripts of the first interrogation 
and the confession at the last interrogation 
were introduced in evidence. The jury found 
Stewart guilty of robbery and first degree 
murder and fixed the penalty as death. On 
appeal, the Supreme Court of California re- 
versed. 62 Cal. 2d 571, 400 P. 2d 97, 43 Cal. 
Rptr. 201. It held that under this Court’s 
decision in Escobedo, Stewart should have 
been advised of his right to remain silent 
and of his right to counsel and that it would 
not presume in the face of a silent record 
that the police advised Stewart of his rights.“ 

We affirm.” In dealing with custodial inter- 
rogation, we will not presume that a de- 
fendant has been effectively apprised of his 
rights and that his privilege against self- 
incrimination has been adequately safe- 
guarded on a record that does not show that 
any warnings have been given or that any 
effective alternative has been employed. Nor 
can a knowing and intelligent waiver of these 
rights be assumed on a silent record, Further- 
more, Stewart's steadfast denial of the alleged 
offenses through eight of the nine interroga- 
tions over a period of five days is subject 
to no other construction than that he was 
compelled by persistent interrogation to forgo 
his Fifth Amendment privilege. 

Therefore, in accordance with the fore- 
going, the judgments of the Supreme Court 
of Arizona in No. 759, of the New York Court 
of Appeals in No. 760, and of the Court of 
Appeals for the Ninth Circuit in No. 761 are 
reversed. The judgment of the Supreme Court 
of California in No, 584 is affirmed. 

It is so ordered, 


Because of this disposition of the case, 
the California Supreme Court did not reach 
the claims that the confession was coerced by 
police threats to hold his ailing wife in cus- 
tody until he confessed, that there was no 
hearing as required by Jackson v. Denno, 378 
U.S. 368 (1964), and that the trial judge gave 
an instruction condemned by the California 
Supreme Court’s decision in People v. Morse, 
42225 2d 631, 388 P. 2d 33, 36 Cal. Rptr. 201 

n After certiorari was granted in this case, 
respondent moved to dismiss on the ground 
that there was no final judgment from which 
the State could appeal since the judgment 
below directed that he be retried. In the event 
respondent was successful in obtaining an 
acquittal on retrial, however, under Califor- 
nia law the State would have no appeal. Sat- 
isfled that in these circumstances the deci- 
sion below constituted a final judgment un- 
der 28 U.S.C. § 1257 (3) (1964 ed.), we denied 
the motion. 383 U.S. 903. 
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[Supreme Court of the United States, Nos. 
759, 760, 761, and 584, October term, 
1965] 


ERNESTO A, MIRANDA, PETITIONER, 759 v. STATE 
OF ARIZONA 


On Writ of Certiorari to the Supreme 
Court of the State of Arizona. 


MICHAEL VIGNERA, PETITIONER, 760 v. STATE 
or New YORK 


On Writ of Certiorari to the Court of 
Appeals of the State of New York. 


CARL CALVIN WESTOVER, PETITIONER, 761 v. 
UNITED STATES 


On Writ of Certiorari to the United States 
Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit. 


STATE oF CALIFORNIA, PETITIONER, 584 v. 
Roy ALLEN STEWART 


On Writ of Certiorari to the Supreme 

Court of the State of California. 
[June 13, 1966] 

Mr. JUSTICE CLARK, dissenting in Nos. 759, 
760, and 761, and concurring in result in 
No. 584. 

It is with regret that I find it necessary to 
write in these cases. However, I am unable to 
join the majority because its opinion goes 
too far on too little, while my dissenting 
brethren do not go quite far enough. Nor 
can I agree with the Court’s criticism of the 
present practices of police and investigatory 
agencies as to custodial interrogation. The 
materials it refers to as “police manuals” 1 
are, as I read them, merely writings in this 
field by professors and some police officers. 
Not one is shown by the record here to be 
the official manual of any police department, 
much less in universal use in crime detec- 
tion. Moreover, the examples of police bru- 
tality mentioned by the Court are rare ex- 
ceptions to the thousands of cases that ap- 
pear every year in the law reports.“ The 
police agencies—all the way from municipal 
and state forces to the federal bureaus—are 
responsible for law enforcement and public 
safety in this country. I am proud of their 
efforts, which in my view are not fairly char- 
acterized by the Court’s opinion. 


I 


The ipse dizit of the majority has no 
support in our cases, Indeed the Courts ad- 
mits that “we might not find the defend- 
ants’ statements [here] to have been invol- 
untary in traditional terms.” Ante, p. —— 
In short, the Court has added more to the 
requirements that the accused is entitled 
to consult with his lawyer and that he must 
be given the traditional warning that he 
may remain silent and that anything that he 
says may be used against him. Escobedo v. 
Illinois, 378 U.S. 478, 490-491 (1964). Now, 
the Court fashions a constitutional rule that 
the police may engage in no custodial inter- 
rogation without additionally advising the 
accused that he has a right under the Fifth 
Amendment to the presence of counsel dur- 
ing interrogation and that, if he is without 
funds, that counsel will be furnished him. 
When at any point during an interrogation 
the accused seeks affirmatively or impliedly 
to invoke his rights to silence or counsel, 
interrogation must be forgone or postponed. 
The Court further holds that failure to follow 
the new procedures requires inexorably the 


E. g., Inbau and Reid, Criminal Interro- 
gation and Confessions (1962); O’Hara, Fun- 
damentals of Criminal Interrogation (1956); 
Dienstein, Technics for the Crime Investi- 
gator (1952); Mulbar, Interrogation (1951); 
Kidd, Police Interrogation (1940). 

2 As developed by my Brother HARLAN, post, 
pp. ——, ——, such cases, with the excep- 
tion of the long-discredited decision in 
Bram v. United States, 168 U.S. 532 (1897), 
were adequately treated in terms of due 
process. 
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exclusion of any statement by the accused, 
as well as the fruits thereof. Such a strict 
constitutional specific inserted at the nerve 
center of crime detection may well kill the 
patient.’ Since there is at this time a paucity 
of information and an almost total lack of 
empirical knowledge on the practical opera- 
tion of requirements, truly comparable to 
those announced by the majority, I would 
be more restrained lest we go too far too 
fast. 
11 


Custodial interrogation has long been rec- 
ognized as “undoubtedly an essential tool in 
effective law enforcement.” Haynes v. Wash- 
ington, 373 U.S. 503, 515 (1963). Recognition 
of this fact should put us on guard against 
the promulgation of doctrinaire rules. Espe- 
cially is this true where the Court finds that 
“the Constitution has prescribed” its hold- 
ing and where the light of our past cases, 
from Hopt v. Utah, 110 U.S, 574, (1884), down 
to Haynes v. Washington, supra, are to the 
contrary. Indeed, even in Escobedo the Court 
never hinted that an affirmative “waiver” 
was a prerequisite to questioning; that the 
burden of proof as to waiver was on the 
prosecution; that the presence of counsel— 
absent a waiver—during interrogation was 
required; that a waiver can be wtihdrawn at 
the will of the accused; that counsel must be 
furnished during an accusatory stage to those 
unable to pay; nor that admissions and 
exculpator statements are “confessions.” To 
require all those things at one gulp should 
cause the Court to choke over more cases 
than Crooker v. California, 357 U.S. 433 
(1958) and Cicenia v. Lagay, 357 U.S. 504 
(1958), which it expressly overrules today 

The rule prior to today—as Mr. Justice 
Goldberg, the author of the Court’s opinion 
in Escobedo, stated it in Haynes v. Washing- 
ton—depended upon “a totality of circum- 
stances evidencing an involuntary ... ad- 
mission of guilt.” 373 U.S., at 514. And he 
concluded: 


The Court points to England, Scotland, 
Ceylon and India as having equally rigid 
rules. As my Brother Harnan points out, 
post, pp. ——, ——, the Court is mistaken 
in this regard, for it overlooks counterbal- 
ancing prosecutorial advantages. Moreover, 
the requirements of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation do not appear from the Solic- 
itor General's letter, ante, pp. ——-, ——, to 
be as strict as those imposed today in a 
least two respects: (1) The offer of coun- 
sel is articulated only as “a right to coun- 
sel”; nothing is said about a right to have 
counsel present at the custodial interroga- 
tion. (See also the examples cited by the 
Solicitor General, Westover v. United States, 
342 F. 2d 684, 685 (1965) (“right to consult 
counsel”); Jackson v. United States, 387 F. 
2d 186, 138 (1964) (accused “entitled to an 
attorney”).) Indeed, the practice is that 
whenever the suspect “decides that he wishes 
to consult counsel before making a state- 
ment, the interview is terminated at that 
point. . When counsel appears in person, 
he is permitted to confer with his client in 
private.” This clearly indicates that the FBI 
does not warn that counsel may be present 
during custodial interrogation. (2) The Solic- 
itor General's letter states: [TI hose who 
have been arrested for an offense under FBI 
jurisdiction, or whose arrest is contem- 
plated following the interview, [are advised] 
of a right to free counsel if they are unable 
to pay, and the availability of such counsel 
from the Judge.” So phrased, this warning 
does not indicate that the agent will secure 
counsel. Rather, the statement may well be 
interpreted by the suspect to mean that the 
burden is placed upon himself and that he 
may have counsel appointed only when 
brought before the judge or at trial—but 
not at custodial interrogation. As I view the 
FBI practice, it is not as broad as the one 
laid down today by the Court. 
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“Of course, detection and solution of crime 
is, at best, a difficult and arduous task re- 
quiring determination and persistence on 
the part of all responsible officers charged 
with the duty of law enforcement And, cer- 
tainly, we do not mean to suggest that all 
interrogation of witnesses and suspects is 
impermissible. Such questioning is undoubt- 
edly an essential tool in effective law enforce- 
ment. The line between proper and permis- 
sible police conduct and techniques and 
methods offensive to due process is, at best, 
a difficult one to draw, particularly in cases 
such as this where it is necessary to make 
fine judgments as to the effect of psychologi- 
cally coercive pressures and inducement on 
the mind and will of an accused.... We 
are here impelled to the conclusion, from all 
of the facts presented, that the bounds of 
due process have been exceeded.” Id., at 515. 


mz 


I would continue to follow that rule. Un- 
der the “totality of circumstances” rule of 
which my Brother Goldberg spoke in Haynes 
I would consider in each case whether the 
police officer prior to custodial interrogation 
added the warning that the suspect might 
have counsel present at the interrogation 
and, further, that a court would appoint one 
at his request if he was too poor to employ 
counsel. In the absence of warnings, the bur- 
den would be on the State to prove that 
counsel was knowingly and intelligently 
waived or that in the totality of the circum- 
stances, including the failure to give the 
necessary warnings, the confession was clear- 
ly voluntary. 

Rather than employing the arbitrary fifth 
Amendment rulet which the Court lays 
down I would follow the more pliable dic- 
tates of Due Process Clauses of the Fifth and 
Fourteenth Amendments which we are ac- 
customed to administering and which we 
know from our cases are effective instru- 
ments in protecting persons in police cus- 
tody. In this way we would not be acting in 
the dark nor in one full sweep changing the 
traditional rules of custodial interrogation 
which this Court has for so long recognized 
as a justifiable and proper tool in balancing 
individual rights against the rights of society. 
It will be soon enough to go further when we 
are able to appraise with somewhat better 
accuracy the effect of such a holding. 

I would affirm the convictions in Miranda 
v. Arizona, No. 759; Vignera v. New York, No. 
760; and Westover v. United States, No. 761. 
In each of those cases I find from the cir- 
cumstances no warrant for reversal. In Cal- 
tfornia v. Stewart, No. 584, I would dismiss 
the writ of certiorari for want of a final 
judgment, 28 U.S.C. § 1257 (3) (1964); but if 
the merits are to be reached I would affirm 
on the ground that the State failed to fulfill 
its burden, in the absence of a showing that 
appropriate warnings were given, of proving 
a waiver or a totality of circumstances show- 
ing voluntariness. Should there be a retrial, 
I would leave the State free to attempt to 
prove these elements. 


[Supreme Court of the United States, Nos. 
759, 760, 761, and 584, October Term, 1965] 
ERNESTO A. MIRANDA, PETITIONER, 759 v. STATE 
oF ARIZONA 

On Writ of Certiorari to the Supreme Court 
of the State of Arizona. 
MICHAEL VIGNERA, PETITIONER, 760 v. NEW 
YORK 
On Writ of Certiorari to the Court of Ap- 
peals of the State of New York. 


In my view there is no significant sup- 
port” in our cases for the holding of the Court 
today that the Fifth Amendment privilege, 
in effect, forbids custodial interrogation. For 
& discussion of this point see the dissenting 
opinion of my Brother WHITE, post, pp. ——, 
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CARL CALVIN WESTOVER, PETITIONER, 761 v. 
UNITED STATES 


On Writ of Certiorari to the United States 
Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit. 


STATE OF CALIFORNIA, PETITIONER, 584 v. ROY 
ALLEN STEWART 

On Writ of Certiorari to the Supreme Court 

of the State of California. 
[June 13, 1966] 

Mr. Justice HARLAN, whom MR. JUSTICE 
STEWART and Mr. JUSTICE WHITE join, dis- 
senting. 5 

I believe the decision of the Court repre- 
sents poor constitutional law and entails 
harmful consequences for the country at 
large. How serious these consequences may 
prove to be only time can tell. But the basic 
flaws in the Court’s justification seem to me 
readily apparent now once all sides of the 
problem are considered. 


I. INTRODUCTION 


At the outset, it is well to note exactly 
what is required by the Court’s new constitu- 
tional code of rules for confessions. The fore- 
most requirement, upon which later admis- 
sibility of a confession depends, is that a 
fourfold warning be given to a person in 
custody before he is questioned: namely, 
that he has a right to remain silent, that 
anything he says may be used against him, 
that he has a right to have present an at- 
torney during the questioning, and that if 
indigent he has a right to a lawyer without 
charge. To forgo these rights, some affirma- 
tive statement of rejection is seemingly re- 
quired, and threats, tricks, or cajolings to 
obtain this waiver are forbidden. If before 
or during questioning the suspect seeks to 
invoke his right to remain silent, interroga- 
tion must be forgone or cease; a request for 
counsel brings about the same result until a 
lawyer is procured. Finally, there are a mis- 
cellany of minor directives, for example, the 
burden of proof of waiver is on the State, 
admissions and exculpatory statements are 
treated just like confessions, withdrawal of 
a waiver is always permitted, and so forth 

While the fine points of this scheme are 
far less clear than the Court admits, the 
tenor is quite apparent. The new rules are 
not designed to guard against police brutal- 
ity or other unmistakably banned forms of 
coercion, Those who use third-degree tactics 
and deny them in court are equally able and 
destined to lie as skillfully about warnings 
and waivers. Rather, the thrust of the new 
rules is to negate all pressures, to reinforce 
the nervous or ignorant suspect, and ulti- 
mately to discourage any confession at all. 
The aim in short is toward “voluntariness” 
in a utopian sense, or to view it from a dif- 
ferent angle, voluntariness with a vene- 
geance, 

To incorporate this notion into the Con- 
stitution requires a strained reading of his- 
tory and precedent and a disregard of the 
very pragmatic concerns that alone may on 
occasion justify such strains. I believe that 
reasoned examination will show that the 
Due Process Clauses provide an adequate tool 
for coping with confessions and that, even 
if the Fifth Amendment privilege against 
self-incrimination be invoked, its precedents 
taken as a whole do not sustain the present 
rules. Viewed as a choice based on pure pol- 
icy, these new rules prove to be a highly 
debatable if not one-sided appraisal of the 
competing interests, imposed over widespread 
objection, at the very time when judicial re- 
straint is most called for by the circum- 
stances. 


i My discussion in this opinion is directed 
to the main questions decided by the Court 
and necessary to its decision; in ignoring 
some of the collateral points, I do not mean 
to imply agreement. 
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It. CONSTITUTIONAL PREMISES 


It is most fitting to begin an inquiry into 
the constitutional precedents by surveying 
the limits on confessions the Court has 
evolved under the Due Process Clause of the 
Fourteenth Amendment. This is so because 
these cases show that there exists a workable 
and effective means of dealing with confes- 
sions in a judicial manner; because the cases 
are a baseline from which the Court now de- 
parts and so serve to measure the actual as 
opposed to the professed distance it travels; 
and because examination of them helps re- 
veal how the Court has coasted into its pres- 
ent position. 

The earliest confession cases in this Court 
emerged from federal prosecutions and were 
settled on a nonconstitutional basis, the 
Court adopting the common-law rule that 
the absence of inducements, promises, and 
threats made a confession voluntary and 
admissible. Hopt v. Utah, 110 U.S. 574; Pierce 
v. United States, 160 U.S. 355. While a later 
case said the Fifth Amendment privilege 
controlled admissibility, this proposition was 
not itself developed in subsequent decisions.* 
The Court did, however, heighten the test 
of admissibility in federal trials to one of 
voluntariness “in fact,” Wan v. United States, 
266 U.S. 1, 14 (quoted, ante, p. 24), and then 
by and large left federal judges to apply the 
same standards the Court began to derive 
in a string of state court cases. 

This new line of decisions, testing admissi- 
bility by the Due Process Clause, began in 
1936 with Brown v, Mississippi, 297 U.S. 278, 
and must now embrace somewhat more than 
80 full opinions of the Court. While the 
voluntariness rubric was repeated in many 
instances, e.g., Lyons v. Oklahoma, 322 U.S. 
596, the Court never pinned it down to a 
single meaning but on the contrary infused 
it with a number of different values. To travel 
quickly over the main themes, there was an 
initial emphasis on reliability, e.g., Ward v. 
Texas, 316 U.S. 547, supplemented by concern 
over the legality and fairness of the police 
practices, e.g., Ashcraft v. Tennessee, 322 US. 
148, in an “accusatorial”’ system of law en- 
forcement, Watts v. Indiana, 338 U.S. 49, 54, 
and eventually by close attention to the in- 
dividual’s state of mind and capacity for 
effective choice, e.g., Gallegos v. Colorado, 
370 U.S. 49. The outcome was a continuing re- 
evaluation on the facts of each case of how 
much pressure on the suspect was permissi- 
ble.“ 


2 The case was Bram v. United States, 168 
U.S. 532 (quoted, ante, p. 23). Its historical 
premises were afterwards disproved by Wig- 
more, who concluded “that no assertions 
could be more unfounded.” 3 Wigmore, Evi- 
dence § 823, at 250, n. 5 (3d ed. 1940). The 
Court in United States v. Carignan, 342 U.S. 
36, 41, declined to chose between Bram and 
Wigmore, and Stein v. New York, 346 U.S. 156, 
191, n, 35, cast further doubt on Bram. There 
are, however, several Court opinions which 
assume in dicta the relevance of the Fifth 
Amendment privilege to confessions. Burdeau 
v. McDowell, 256 U.S. 465, 475; see Shotwell 
Mjg. Co. v. United States, 371 U.S. 341, 347. 
On Bram and the federal confession cases 
generally, see Developments in the Law— 
Confessions, 79 Harv. L. Rev. 935, 959-961 
(1966). 

s Comment, 31 U. Chi. L. Rev. 313 & n. 1 
(1964), states that by the 1963 Term 33 state 
coerced confession cases had been decided by 
this Court, apart from per curiams. Spano v. 
New York, 360 U.S. 315, 321, n. 2, collects 28 
cases. 

* Bator & Vorenberg, Arrest, Detention, In- 
terrogation and the Right to Counsel, 66 Col. 
L. Rev. 62, 73 (1966): “In fact, the concept 
of involuntariness seems to be used by the 
courts as a shorthand to refer to practices 
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Among the criteria often taken into ac- 
count were threats or imminent danger, e.g. 
Payne v. Arkansas, 356 U.S. 560, physical dep- 
rivations such as lack of sleep or food, e.g., 
Reck v. Pate, 367 U.S. 433, repeated or ex- 
tended interrogation, e.g., Chambers v. Flor- 
ida, 309 U.S. 227, limits on access to counsel 
or friends, Crooker v. California, 357 U.S. 433; 
Cicenia v. Lagay, 357 U.S. 504, length and 
illegality of detention under state law, e.g. 
Haynes v. Washington, 373 U.S. 503, and in- 
dividual weakness or incapacities, Lynumn v. 
Illinois, 372 U.S. 528. Apart from direct physi- 
cal coercion, however, no single default or 
fixed combination of them guaranteed ex- 
clusion, and synopses of the cases would 
serve little use because of the overall gauge 
has been steadily changing, usually in the 
direction of restricting admissibility. But to 
mark just what point had been reached be- 
fore the Court jumped the rails in Escobedo 
v. Illinois, 378 U.S. 478, it is worth capsuliz- 
ing the then-recent case of Haynes v. Wash- 
ington, 373 U.S. 573. There, Haynes had been 
held some 16 or more hours in violation of 
state law before signing the disputed confes- 
sion, had received no warnings of any kind, 
and despite requests had been refused access 
to his wife or to counsel, the police indicat- 
ing that access would be allowed after a con- 
fession. Emphasizing especially this last in- 
ducement and rejecting some contrary in- 
dicia of voluntariness, the Court in a 5-to-4 
decision held the confession inadmissible. 

There are several relevant lessons to be 
drawn from this constitutional history. The 
first is that with over 25 years of precedent 
the Court has developed an elaborate, 
sophisticated, and sensitive approach to ad- 
missibility of confessions. It is “judicial” in 
its treatment of one case at a time, see 
Culombe v. Connecticut, 367 U.S. 568, 635 
(concurring opinion of THE CHIEF JUSTICE), 
flexible in its ability to respond to the endless 
mutations of fact presented, and ever more 
familiar to the lower courts, Of course, strict 
certainty is not obtained in this developing 
process, but this is often so with constitu- 
tional principles, and disagreement is usually 
confined to that borderland of close cases 
where it matters least. 

The second point is that in practice and 
from time to time in principle, the Court has 
given ample recognition to society’s interest 
in suspect questioning as an instrument of 
law enforcement. Cases countenancing quite 
significant pressures can be cited without 
difficulty, and the lower courts may often 
have been yet more tolerant. Of course the 
limitations imposed today were rejected by 
necessary implication in case after case, the 
right to warnings having been explicitly re- 
buffed in this Court many years ago. Powers 
v. United States, 223 U. S. 303; Wilson v. 
United States, 162 U. S. 613. As recently as 
Haynes v. Washington, 373 U. S. 503, 515, the 
Court openly acknowledged that questioning 
of witnesses and suspects “is undoubtedly an 
essential tool in effective law enforcement.” 
Accord Crooker v. California, 357 U.S. 433, 441. 


which are repellent to civilized standards of 
decency or which, under the circumstances, 
are thought to apply a degree of pressure to 
an individual which unfairly impairs his ca- 
pacity to make a rational choice.” See Her- 
man, The Supreme Court and Restrictions on 
Police Interrogation, 25 Ohio St. L. J. 449, 
452-458 (1964); Developments, supra, n. 2, at 
964-9: 


See the cases synopsized in Herman, 
supra, n. 4, at 456, nn. 36-39. One not too 
distant example is Stroble v. California, 343 
U.S. 181, in which the suspect was kicked 
and threatened after his arrest, questioned 
a little later for two hours, and isolated from 
a lawyer trying to see him; the resulting 
confession was held admissible. 
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Finally, the cases disclose that the 
language in many of the opinions overstates 
the actual course of decision. It has been said, 
for example, that an admissible confession 
must be made by the suspect “in the un- 
fettered exercise of his own will,” Malloy v. 
Hogan, 378 U. S. 1, 8, and that “a prisoner 
is not ‘to be made the deluded instrument 
of his own conviction, “ Culombe v. Connec- 
ticut, 367 U. S. 568, 581 (Frankfurter, J., an- 
nouncing the Court’s Judgment and an opin- 
ion). Though often repeated, such principles 
are rarely observed in full measure. Even the 
word “voluntary” may be deemed somewhat 
misleading, especially when one considers 
many of the confessions that have been 
brought under its umbrella. See e. g., supra, 
n. 5. The tendency to overstate may be laid 
in part to the flagrant facts often before the 
Court; but in all events one must recognize 
how it has tempered attitudes and lent some 
color of authority to the approach now taken 
by the Court. 

I turn now to the Court's asserted re- 
liance on the Fifth Amendment, an approach 
which I frankly regard as a trompe l’oeil. The 
Court’s opinion in my view reveals no ade- 
quate basis for extending the Fifth Amend- 
ment’s privilege against self-incrimination 
to the police station. Far more important, it 
fails to show that the Court’s new rules are 
well supported, let alone compelled, by Fifth 
Amendment precedents. Instead, the new 
rules actually derive from quotation and 
analogy drawn from precedents under the 
Sixth Amendment, which should properly 
have no bearing on police interrogation. 

The Court’s opening contention, that the 
Fifth Amendment governs police station 
confessions, is perhaps not an impermissible 
extension of the law but it has little to com- 
mend itself in the present circumstances. His- 
torically, the privilege against self-incrimi- 
nation did not bear at all on the use of extra- 
legal confessions, for which distinct stand- 
ards evolved; indeed, “the history of the two 
principles is wide apart, differing by one hun- 
dred years in origin, and derived through 
separate lines of precedents ... .” 8 Wigmore, 
Evidence § 2266, at 401 (McNaughton rev. 
1961). Practice under the two doctrines has 
also differed in a number of important re- 
spects. Even those who would readily en- 
large the privilege must concede some lin- 
guistic difficulties since the Fifth Amend- 
ment in terms proscribes only compelling any 
person “in any criminal case to be a witness 
against himself.” Cf. Kamisar, Equal Justice 
in The Gatehouses and Mansions of American 
Criminal Procedure, in Criminal Justice in 
Our Time 25-26 (1965) . 

Though weighty, I do not say these points 
and similar ones are conclusive, for as the 
Court reiterates the privilege embodies basic 
principles always capable of expansion.’ Cer- 
tainly the privilege does represent a protec- 
tive concern for the accused and an em- 
phasis upon accusatorial rather than inquisi- 
torial values in law enforcement, although 
this is similarly true of other limitations such 
as the grand jury requirement and the rea- 
sonable doubt standard. Accusatorial values, 


* Among the examples given in 8 Wigmore, 
Evidence § 2266, at 401 (McNaughton rey. 
1961), are these: the privilege applies to any 
witness, civil or criminal, but the confession 
rule protects only criminal defendants; the 
privilege deals only with compulsion, while 
the confession rule may exclude statements 
obtained by trick or promise; and where the 
privilege has been nullified—as by the Eng- 
lish Bankruptcy Act—the confession rule 
may still operate. 

‘Additionally, there are precedents and 
even historical arguments that can be ar- 
rayed in favor of bringing extra-legal ques- 
tioning within the privilege. See generally 
Maguire, Evidence of Guilt § 2.03, at 15-16 
(1959). 
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however, have openly been absorbed into the 
due process standard governing confessions; 
this indeed is why at present “the kinship of 
the two rules [governing confessions and 
self-incrimination] is too apparent for de- 
nial.” McCormick, Evidence 155 (1954). Since 
extension of the general principle has already 
occurred, to insist that the privilege applies 
as such serves only to carry over inapposite 
historical details and engaging rhetoric and 
to obscure the policy choices to be made in 
regulating confessions. 

Having decided that the Fifth Amendment 
privilege does apply in the police station, the 
Court reveals that the privilege imposes more 

restrictions than does the Four- 
teenth Amendment’s voluntariness test. It 
then emerges from a discussion of Escobedo 
that the Fifth Amendment requires for an 
admissible confession that it be given by one 
distinctly aware of his right not to speak and 
shielded from “the compelling atmosphere” 
of interrogation. See ante, pp. 27-28. From 
these key premises, the Court finally develops 
the safeguards of warning, counsel, and so 
forth. I do not believe these premises are 
sustained by precedents under the Fifth 
Amendment.’ 

The more important premise is that pres- 
sure on the suspect must be eliminated 
though it be only the subtle influence of the 
atmosphere and surroundings. The Fifth 
Amendment, however, has never been 
thought to forbid all pressure to incriminate 
one’s self in the situation covered by it. On 
the contrary, it has been held that failure te 
incriminate one's self can result in denial of 
removal of one’s case from state to federal 
court, Maryland 1. Soper, 270 U.S. 9; in re- 
fusal of a military commission, Orloff v. Wil- 
loughby, 345 U.S. 83; in denial of a discharge 
in bankruptcy, Kaufman v. Hurwitz, 176 F. 
2d 210; and in numerous other adverse con- 
sequences. See 8 Wigmore, Evidence § 2272, 
at 440-444, n. 17 (McNaughton rev. 1961); 
Maguire, Evidence of Guilt § 2.062 (1959). 
This is not to say that short of jail or tor- 
ture any sanction is permissible in any case: 
policy and history alike may impose sharp 
limits. See, e. g., Griffin v. California, 380 U.S. 
609. However, the Court’s unspoken assump- 
tion that any pressure violates the privilege 
is not supported by the precedents and it has 
failed to show why the Fifth Amendment 
prohibits that relatively mild pressure the 
Due Process Clause permits. 

The Court appears similarly wrong in 
thinking that precise knowledge of one’s 
rights is a settled prerequisite under the 
Fifth Amendment to the loss of its protec- 
tions. A number of lower federal court cases 
have held that grand jury witnesses need not 
always be warned of their privilege, e. g., 
United States v. Scully, 225 F, 2a 113, 116, 
and Wigmore states this to be the better rule 
for trial witnesses. See 8 Wigmore, Evidence 
$ 2269 (McNaughton rev. 1961). Cf. Henry v. 
Mississippi, 379 U.S. 443, 451-452 (waiver of 
constitutional rights by counsel despite de- 


8 This, of course, is implicit in the Court’s 
introductory announcement that “[o]ur de- 
cision in Malloy v. Hogan, 378 U.S. 1 (1964) 
[extending the Fifth Amendment privilege to 
the States] necessitates an examination of 
the scope of the privilege in state cases as 
well.” Ante. p. 25. It is also inconsistent with 
Malloy itself, in which extension of the Fifth 
Amendment to the States rested in part on 
the view that the Due Process Clause restric- 
tion on state confessions has in recent years 
been “the same standard” as that imposed 
in federal prosecution assertedly by the Fifth 
Amendment. 378 U.S., at 7. 

I lay aside Escobedo itself; it contains no 
reasoning or even general conclusion ad- 
dressed to the Fifth Amendment and indeed 
its citation in this regard seems surprising in 
view of Escobedo’s primary reliance on the 
Sixth Amendment. 
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fendant’s ignorance held allowable). No Fifth 
Amendment precedent is cited for the Court's 
contrary view. There might of course be rea- 
sons apart from Fifth Amendment precedent 
for requiring warning or any other safeguard 
on questioning but that is a different matter 
entirely. See infra, pp. 13-15. 

A closing word must be said about the 
Assistance of Counsel Clause of the Sixth 
Amendment, which is never expressly relied 
on by the Court but whose judicial prece- 
dents turn out to be linchpins of the con- 
fession rules announced today. To support its 
requirement of a knowing and intelligent 
waiver, the Court cites to Johnson v. Zerbst, 
304 U.S. 458, ante, p. 37; appointment of 
counsel for the indigent suspect is tied to 
Gideon v. Wainwright, 372 U.S. 335, and 
Douglas v. California, 372 U.S. 353, ante, p. 35; 
the silent-record doctrine is borrowed from 
Carnley v. Cochran, 369 U.S. 506, ante, p. 37, 
as is the right to an express offer of counsel, 
ante, p. 33, All these cases imparting glosses 
to the Sixth Amendment concerned counsel 
at trial or on appeal. While the Court finds 
no pertinent difference between judicial pro- 
ceedings and police interrogation, I believe 
the differences are so vast as to disqualify 
wholly the Sixth Amendment prescedents as 
suitable analogies in the present cases. 

The only attempt in this Court to carry 
the right to counsel into the station house 
occurred in Escobedo, the Court repeating 
several times that that stage was no less 
“critical” than trial itself. See 378 U.S., 485- 
488. This is hardly persuasive when we con- 
sider that a grand jury injuiry, the filing of 
a certiorari petition, and certainly the pur- 
chase of narcotics by an undercover agent 
from a prospective defendant may all be 
equally “critical” yet provision of counsel 
and advice on that score have never been 
thought compelled by the Constitution in 
such cases. The sound reason why this right 
is so freely extended for a criminal trial is 
the severe injustice risked by confronting an 
untrained defendant with a range of tech- 
nical points of law, evidence, and tactics 
familiar to the prosecutor but not to him- 
self. This danger shrinks markedly in the 
police station where indeed the lawyer in 
fulfilling his professional responsibilities of 
necessity may become an obstacle to truth- 
finding. See infra, n. 12. The Court’s sum- 
mary citation of the Sixth Amendment cases 
here seems to me best described as the 
domino method of constitutional adjudica- 
tion . . wherein every explanatory state- 
ment in a previous opinion is made the basis 
for extension to a wholle different situation.” 
Friendly, supra, n. 10, at 950. 


III. POLICY CONSIDERATIONS 


Examined as an expression of public 
policy, the Court’s new regime proves s0 
dubious that there can be no due compensa- 
tion for its weakness in constitutional law. 
Foregoing discussion has shown, I think, 
how mistaken is the Court in implying that 
the Constitution has struck the balance in 
favor of the approach the Court takes. Ante, 
p. 41. Rather, precedent reveals that the 
Fourteenth Amendment in practice has been 
construed to strike a different balance, that 
the Fifth Amendment gives the Court little 
solid support in this context, and that the 
Sixth Amendment should have no bearing at 
all. Legal history has been stretched before 
to satisfy deep needs of society. In this in- 
stance, however, the Court has not and can- 


10 Since the Court conspicuously does not 
assert that the Sixth Amendment itself war- 
rants its new police-interrogation rules, there 
is no reason now to draw out the extremely 
powerful historical and precedential evidence 
that the Amendment will bear no such mean- 
ing. See generally Friendly, The Bill of Rights 
as a Code of Criminal Procedure, 53 Calif. L. 
Rev. 929, 943-948 (1965). 
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not make the powerful showing that its new 
rules are plainly desirable in the context of 
our society, something which is surely de- 
demanded before these rules are engrafted 
onto the Constitution and imposed on every 
State and county in the land. 

Without at all subscribing to the generally 
black picture of police conduct painted by 
the Court, I think it must be frankly recog- 
nized at the outset that police questioning 
allowable under due process precedents may 
inherently entail some pressure on the 
suspect and may seek advantage in his 
ignorance or weaknesses. The atmosphere 
and questioning techniques, proper and fair 
though they be, can in themselves exert a 
tug on the suspect to confess, and in this 
light “‘[t]o speak of any confessions of crime 
made after arrest as being ‘voluntary’ or ‘un- 
coerced’ is somewhat inaccurate, although 
traditional. A confession is wholly and in- 
contestably voluntary only if a guilty per- 
son gives himself up to the law and becomes 
his own accuser.” Ashcraft v. Tennessee, 322 
U.S. 143, 161 (Jackson, J., dissenting). Until 
today, the role of the Constitution has been 
only to sift out undue pressure, not to as- 
sure spontaneous confessions. 

The Court’s new rules aim to offset these 
minor pressures and disadvantages intrinsic 
to any kind of police interrogation. The rules 
do not serve due process interests in pre- 
venting blatant coercion since, as I noted 
earlier, they do nothing to contain the po- 
lioeman who is prepared to lie from the 
start. The rules work for reliability in con- 
fessions almost only in the Pickwickian 
sense that they can prevent some from be- 
ing given at all In short, the benefit of this 
new regime is simply to lessen or wipe out 
the inherent compulsion and inequalities to 
which the Court devotes some nine pages of 
description, Ante, pp. 10-18. 

What the Court largely ignores is that its 
rules impair, if they will not eventually serve 
wholly to frustrate, an instrument of law 
enforcement that has long and quite rea- 
sonably been thought worth the price paid 
for it)? There can be little doubt that the 
Court’s new code would markedly decrease 
the number of confessions. To warn the 
suspect that he may remain silent and re- 
mind him that his confession may be used 
in court are minor obstructions. To require 
also an express waiver by the suspect and 
an end to questioning whenever he demurs 
must heavily handicap questioning. And to 
suggest or provide counsel for the suspect 
simply invites the end of the interrogation. 
See, supra, n. 12. 

How much harm this decision will inflict 
on law enforcement cannot fairly be pre- 
dicted with accuracy. Evidence on the role 


u See supra, n. 4, and text. Of course, the 
use of terms like voluntariness involves ques- 
tions of law and terminology quite as much 
as questions of fact. See Collins v. Beto, 348 
F. 2d 823, 832 (concurring opinion); Bator & 
Vorenberg, supra, n. 4, at 72-78. 

12 The Court’s vision of a lawyer “mitigat- 
[ing] the dangers of untrustworthiness” 
(ante, p. 32) by witnessing coercion and as- 
sisting accuracy in the confession is largely 
a fancy; for if counsel arrives, there is rarely 
going to be a police station confession. Watts 
v. Indiana, 338 U.S. 49, 59 (separate opinion 
of Jackson, J.): “[A]ny lawyer worth his salt 
will tell the suspect in no uncertain terms to 
make no statement to police under any cir- 
cumstances.” See Enker & Elsen, Counsel for 
the Suspect, 49 Minn. L. Rev. 47, 66-68 (1964) . 

38 This need is, of course, what makes so 
misleading the Court’s comparison of a pro- 
bate judge readily setting aside as involun- 
tary the will of an old lady badgered and be- 
leaguered by the new heirs. Ante, pp. 19-20, 
n. 26. With wills, there is no public interest 
save in a totally free choice; with confessions, 
the solution of crime is a counterveiling gain, 
however the balance is resolved. 
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of confessions is notoriously incomplete, see 
Developments, supra, n. 2, at 941-944, and 
little is added by the Court’s reference to the 
FBI experience and the resources believed 
wasted in interrogation. See infra, n. 19, and 
text. We do know that some crimes cannot 
be solved without confessions, that ample 
expert testimony attests to their importance 
in crime control, and that the Court is 

a real risk with society’s welfare in 
imposing its new regime on the country. The 
social costs of crime are too great to call the 
new rules anything but a hazardous experi- 
mentation. 

While passing over the costs and risks of 
its experiment, the Court portrays the evils 
of normal police questioning in terms which 
I think are exaggerated. Albeit stringently 
confined by the due process standards inter- 
rogation is no doubt often inconvenient and 
unpleasant for the suspect. However, it is no 
less so for a man to be arrested and jailed, 
to have his house searched, or to stand trial 
in court, yet all this may properly happen to 
the most innocent given probable cause, & 
warrant, or an indictment, Society has al- 
ways paid a stiff price for law and order, and 
peaceful interrogation is not one of the dark 
moments of the law. 

This brief statement of the competing con- 
siderations seems to me ample proof that the 
Court’s preference is highly debatable at best 
and therefore not to be read into the Con- 
stitution. However, it may make the analysis 
more graphic to consider the actual facts of 
one of the four cases reversed by the Court. 
Miranda v. Arizona serves best, being neither 
the hardest nor easiest of the four under the 
Court's standards. 

On March 3, 1963, an 18-year-old girl was 
kidnapped and forcibly raped near Phoenix, 
Arizona. Ten days later, on the morning of 
March 13, petitioner Miranda was arrested 
and taken to the police station. At this time 
Miranda was 23 years old, indigent, and ed- 
ucated to the extent of completing half the 
ninth grade. He had “an emotional illness” of 
the schizophrenic type, according to the doc- 
tor who eventually examined him; the doc- 
tor’s report also stated that Miranda was 
“alert and oriented as to time, place, and 
person,” intelligent within normal limits, 
competent to stand trial, and sane within 
the legal definition. At the police station, the 
victim picked Miranda out of a lineup, and 
two officers then took him into a separate 
room to interrogate him, starting about 11:30 
a.m. Though at first denying his guilt, within 
a short time Miranda gave a detailed oral 
confession and then wrote out in his own 
hand and signed a brief statement admitting 
and describing the crime. All this was ac- 
complished in two hours or less without any 
force, threats or promises and—I will assume 
this though the record is uncertain, ante, 
53-54 & nn. 66-67—without any effective 
warnings at all. 

Miranda’s oral and written confessions are 
now held inadmissible under the Court’s new 
rules. One is entitled to feel astonished that 
the Constitution can be read to produce this 
result. These confessions were obtained dur- 
ing brief, daytime questioning conducted by 
two officers and unmarked by any of the tra- 
ditional indicia of coercion. They assured a 
conviction for a brutal and unsettling crime, 
for which the police had and quite possibly 


14 See, e. g., the voluminous citations to con- 
gressional committee testimony and other 
sources collected in Culombe v. Connecticut, 
367 U.S. 568, 578-579 (Frankfurter, J., an- 
nouncing the Court’s judgment and an 
opinion). 

In Westover, a seasoned criminal was 
practically given the Court’s full complement 
of warnings and did not heed them. The 
Stewart case, on the other hand, involves long 
detention and successive questioning. In 
Vignera, the facts are complicated and the 
record somewhat incomplete. 
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could obtain little evidence other than the 
victim’s identifications, evidence which is 
frequently unreliable. There was, in sum, a 
legitimate purpose, no perceptible unfairness, 
and certainly little risk of injustice in the 
interrogation. Yet the resulting confessions, 
and the responsible course of police practice 
they represent, are to be sacrificed to the 
Court’s own finespun conception of fairness 
which I seriously doubt is shared by many 
citizens in this country.“ 

The tenor of judicial opinion also falls well 
short of supporting the Court’s new ap- 
proach, Although Escobedo has widely been 
interpreted as an open invitation to lower 
courts to rewrite the law of confessions, a 
significant heavy majority of the state and 
federal decisions in point have sought quite 
narrow interpretations.* Of the courts that 
have accepted the invitation, it is hard to 
know how many have felt compelled by their 
best guess as to this Court’s likely construc- 
tion; but none of the state decisions saw fit 
to rely on the state privilege against self- 
incrimination, and no decision at all has 
gone as far as this Court goes today." 

It is also instructive to compare the atti- 
tude in this case of those responsible for law 
enforcement with the official views that ex- 
isted when the Court undertook three major 
revisions of prosecutorial practice prior to 
this case, Johnson v. Zerbst, 304 U.S. 458, 
Mapp v. Ohio, 367 U.S. 643, and Gideon v. 
Wainwright, 372 U.S. 335. In Johnson, which 
established that appointed counsel must be 
offered the indigent in federal criminal 
trials, the Federal Government all but con- 
ceded the basic issue, which had in fact 
been recently fixed as Department of Justice 
policy. See Beany, Right to Counsel 29-30, 
36—42 (1955). In Mapp, which imposed the 
exclusionary rule on the States for Fourth 
Amendment violations, more than half of 
the States had themselves already adopted 
some such rule. See 367 U.S., at 651. In 
Gideon, which extended Johnson v. Zerbst 
to the States, an amicus brief was filed by 
22 States and Commonwealths urging that 


12 “[J]ustice, though due to the accused, 
is due to the accuser also. The concept of fair- 
ness must not be strained till it is narrowed 
to a filament. We are to keep the balance 
true.” Snyder v. Massachusetts, 291 U.S. 97, 
122 (Cardozo, J.). 

* A narrow reading is given in: United 
States v. Robinson, 354 F. 2d 109 (C. A. 2d 
Cir.); Davis v. North Carolina, 339 F, 2d 770 
(O. A. 4th Cir.); Edwards v. Holman, 342 F. 
2d 679 (C. A. 5th Cir.); United States ex rel 
Townsend v. Ogilvie, 334 F. 2d 837 (C. A. Tth 
Cir.); People v. Hartgraves, 31 Ill. 2d 375, 
202 N. E. 2d 33; State v. For, 131 N. W. 2d 
684 (Iowa); Rowe v. Commonwealth, 394 S. 
W. 2d 751 (Ky.); Parker v. Warden, 203 A. 2d 
418 (Md.); State v. Howard, 383 S. W. 2d 
701 (Mo.); Bean v. State, 398 P. 2d 251 (Nev.); 
Hodgson v. New Jersey, 44 N. J. 151, — A. 
2d —; People v. Gunner, 15 N. Y. 2d 226, 205 
N. E. 2d 852; Commonwealth ex rel. Linde v. 
Maroney, 416 Pa. 331, 206 A. 2d 288; Browne 
v. State, 24 Wis. 2d 491, 131 N. W. 2d 169. 

An ample reading is given in: United States 
ex rel. Russo v. New Jersey, 351 F. 2d 429 
(C. A. 3d Cir.); Wright v. Dickson, 336 F. 2d 
878 (C. A. 9th Cir.); People v. Dorado, 62 Cal. 
2d 338, 398 P. 2d 361; State v. Dufour, 206 
A. 2d 82 (R. I.); State v. Neely, 229 Ore, 487, 
395 P. 2d 557, modified, 398 P. 2d 482. 

The cases in both categories are those 
readily available; there are certainly many 
others. 

For instance, compare the requirements 
of the catalytic case of People v. Dorado, 62 
Cal. 2d 350, 398 P. 2d 361, with those laid 
down today. See also Traynor, The Devils of 
Due Process in Criminal Detection, Deten- 
tion, and Trial, p. 26 (1966 Cardozo Lecture, 
N. Y. City Bar Ass'n, multilith copy). 
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course; only two States besides the respond- 
ent came forward to protest. See 372 U.S., 
at 345. By contrast, in this case new restric- 
tions on police questioning have been op- 
posed by the United States and in an amicus 
brief signed by 27 States and Common- 
wealths, not including the three other 
States who are parties. No State in the coun- 
try has urged this Court to impose the newly 
announced rules, nor has any State chosen 
to go nearly so far on its own. 

The Court in closing its general discus- 
sion invokes the practice in federal and for- 
eign jurisdictions as lending weight to its 
new curbs on confessions for all the States. 
A brief résumé will suffice to show that none 
of these jurisdictions has struck so one- 
sided a balance as the Court does today. 
Heaviest reliance is placed on the FBI prac- 
tice. Differing circumstances may make this 
comparison quite untrustworthy,” but in all 
events the FBI falls sensibly short of the 
Court’s formalistic rules. For example, there 
is no indication that FBI agents must ob- 
tain an affirmative “waiver” before they pur- 
sue their questioning. Nor is it clear that 
one invoking his right to silence may not be 
prevailed upon to change his mind. And the 
warning as to appointed counsel apparently 
indicates only that one will be assigned by 
the judge when the suspect appears before 
him; the thrust of the Court’s rules is to 
induce the suspect to obtain appointed 
counsel before continuing the interview. See 
ante, pp. 46-48. Apparently American mili- 
tary practice, briefly mentioned by the 
Court, has these same limits and is still less 
favorable to the suspect than the FBI warn- 
ing, making no mention of appointed coun- 
sel. Developments, supra, n. 2, at 1084-1089. 

The law of the foreign countries described 
by the Court also reflects a more moderate 
conception of the rights of the accused as 
against those of society when other data 
is considered. Concededly, the English ex- 
perience is most relevant. In that country, a 
caution as to silence but not counsel has long 
been mandated by the “Judges’ Rules,” which 
also place other somewhat imprecise limits 
on police cross-examination of suspects. 
However, in the court’s discretion confessions 
can be and apparently quite frequently are 
admitted in evidence despite disregard of 
the Judges’ Rules, so long as they are found 
voluntary under the common-law test. More- 
over, the check that exists on the use of 
pretrial statements is counterbalanced by 
the evident admissibility of fruits of an il- 
legal confession and by the judge’s often- 
used authority to comment adversely on 
the defendant's failure to testify.” 

India, Ceylon and Scotland are the other 
examples chosen by the Court. In India and 
Ceylon the general ban on police-adduced 
confessions cited by the Court is subject to 
a major exception: if evidence is uncovered 
by police questioning, it is fully admissible 
at trial along with the confession itself, 
so far as it relates to the evidence and is not 
blatantly coerced. See Developments, supra, 
n. 2, at 1106-1110; Reg. v. Ramasamy [1965] 
A. C. 1 (P. C.). Scotland's limits on inter- 
rogation do measure up to the Court’s; how- 
ever, restrained comment at trial on the 
defendant's failure to take the stand is al- 
lowed the judge, and in many other respects 
Scotch law redresses the prosecutor's dis- 
advantage in ways not permitted in this 


1 The Court’s obiter dictum notwithstand- 
ing, ante, p. 48, there is some basis for believ- 
ing that the staple of FBI criminal work 
differs importantly from much crime within 
the ken of local police. The skill and resources 
of the FBI may also be unusual. 

For citations and discussion covering 
each of these points, see Developments, supra, 
n. 2, at 1091-1097, and Enker & Elsen, supra, 
n. 12, at 80 & n. 94. 
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country. The Court ends its survey by im- 
puting added strength to our privilege against 
self-incrimination since, by contrast to other 
countries, it is embodied in a written Con- 
stitution. Considering the liberties the Court 
has today taken with constitutional history 
and precedent, few will find this emphasis 
persuasive. 

In closing this necessarily truncated dis- 
cussion of policy considerations attending 
the new confession rules, some reference 
must be made to their ironic untimeliness. 
There is now in progress in this country a 
massive reexamination of criminal law en- 
forcement procedures on a scale never before 
witnessed. Participants in this under 
include a Special Committee of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association, under the chairman- 
ship of Chief Judge Lumbard of the Court 
of Appeals for the Second Circuit; a dis- 
tinguished study group of the American Law 
Institute, headed by Professor Vorenberg of 
the Harvard Law School; and the President's 
Commission on Law Enforcement and Ad- 
ministration of Justice, under the leadership 
of the Attorney General of the United 
States.“ Studies are also being conducted by 
the District of Columbia Crime Commission, 
the Georgetown Law Center, and by others 
equipped to do practical research.“ There are 
also signs that legislatures in some of the 
States may be preparing to re-examine the 
problem before us. 

It is no secret that concern has been ex- 
pressed lest long-range and lasting reforms 
be frustrated by this Court’s too rapid de- 
parture from existing constitutional stand- 
ards. Despite the Court's disclaimer, the 
practical effect of the decision made today 
must inevitably be to handicap seriously 
sound efforts at reform, not least by remoy- 
ing options necessary to a just compromise 
of competing interests, Of course legislative 
reform is rarely speedy or unanimous, though 
this Court has been more patient in the 
Past. But the legislative reforms when they 
came would have the vast advantage of em- 
pirical data and comprehensive study, they 
would allow experimentation and use of solu- 
tions not open to the courts, and they would 
restore the initiative in criminal law reform 
to those forums where it truly belongs. 


a On comment, see Hardin, Other Answers: 
Search and Seizure, Coerced Confession, and 
Criminal Trial in Scotland, 113 U. Pa. L. Rev. 
165, 181 and nn. 96-97 (1964). Other exam- 
ples are less stringent search and seizure 
rules and no automatic exclusion for viola- 
tion of them, id., at 167-169; guilt based on 
majority jury verdicts, id., at 185; and pre- 
trial discovery of evidence on both sides, id., 
at 175. 

Of particular relevance is the ALI’s draft- 
ing of a Model Code of Pre-Arraignment Pro- 
cedure, now in its first tentative draft. While 
the ABA and National Commission studies 
have wider scope, the former is len its 
advice to the ALI project and the executive 
director of the latter is one of the reporters 
for the Model Code. 

See Brief for the United States in West- 
over, p. 45. The N.Y. Times, June 3, 1966, p. 
33 (city ed.) reported that the Ford Founda- 
tion has awarded $1,100,000 for a five-year 
study of arrests and confessions in New York. 

*The New York Assembly recently passed 
& bill to require certain warnings before an 
admissible confession is taken, though the 
rules are less strict than are the Court’s. N.Y. 
Times, May 24, 1966, p. 35 (late city ed.). 

The Court waited 12 years after Wolf v. 
Colorado, 338 U.S. 25, declared privacy 
against improper state intrusions to be con- 
stitutionally safeguarded before it concluded 
in Mapp v. Ohio, 367 U.S. 643, that adequate 
state remedies had not been provided to pro- 
tect this interest so the exclusionary rule 
was necessary. 
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IV. CONCLUSIONS 


All four of the cases involved here present 
express claims that confessions were inad- 
missible, not because of coercion in the tra- 
ditional due process sense, but solely because 
of lack of counsel or lack of warnings con- 
cerning counsel and silence. For the reasons 
stated in this opinion, I would adhere to the 
due process test and reject the new require- 
ments inaugurated by the Court. On this 
premise my disposition of each of these cases 
can be stated briefly. 

In two of the three cases coming from 
state courts, Miranda v. Arizona (No. 759) 
and Vignera v. New York (No. 760), the con- 
fessions were held admissible and no other 
errors worth comment are alleged by peti- 
tioners. I would affirm in these two cases. 
The other state case is California v. Stewart 
(No. 584), where the state supreme court 
held the confession inadmissible and re- 
versed the conviction. In that case I would 
dismiss the writ of certiorari on the ground 
that no final judgment is before us, 28 U.S.C. 
§ 1257 (1964 ed.); putting aside the new trial 
open to the State in any event, the confes- 
sion itself has not even been finally excluded 
since the California Supreme Court left the 
State free to show proof of a waiver. If the 
merits of the decision in Stewart be reached, 
then I believe it should be reversed and the 
case remanded so the state supreme court 
may pass on the other claims available to 
the respondent. 

In the federal case, Westover v. Untied 
States (No. 761), a number of issues are 
raised by petitioner apart from the one 
already dealt with in this dissent. None of 
these other claims appears to me tenable, 
nor in this context to warrant extended dis- 
cussion, It is urged that the confession was 
also inadmissible because not voluntary even 
measured by due process standards and be- 
cause federal-state cooperation brought the 
McNabb-Mallory rule into play under Ander- 
son v. United States, 318 U.S. 350. However, 
the facts alleged fall well short of coercion 
in my view, and I believe the involvement of 
federal agents in petitioner's arrest and de- 
tention by the State too slight to invoke 
Anderson. I agree with the Government that 
the admission of the evidence now protested 
by petitioner was at most harmless error, and 
two final contentions—one involving weight 
of the evidence and another improper pros- 
ecutor comment—seem to me without merit, 
I would therefore affirm Westover's convic- 
tion. 

In conclusion: Nothing in the letter or the 
spirit of the Constitution or in the precedents 
squares with the heavy handed and one- 
sided action that is so precipitously taken 
by the Court in the name of fulfilling its con- 
stitutional responsibilities. The foray which 
the Court takes today brings to mind the 
wise and farsighted words of Mr. Justice 
Jackson in Douglas v. Jeannette, 319 U.S. 
157, 181 (separate opinion): “This Court is 
forever adding new stories to the temples of 
constitutional law, and the temples have a 
way of collapsing when one story too many 
is added.” 

[Supreme Court of the United States, Nos. 
759, 760, 761, and 584, October term, 1965] 
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Mr. JUSTICE WHITE, with whom MR. JUSTICE 
HARLAN and MR. JUSTICE STEWART join, dis- 
senting. 

I 

The proposition that the privilege against 
self-incrimination forbids in-custody inter- 
rogation without the warnings specified in 
the majority opinion and without a clear 
waiver of counsel has no significant support 
in the history of the privilege or in the 
language of the Fifth Amendment. As for 
the English authorities and the common- 
law history, the privilege, firmly established 
in the second half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, was never applied except to prohibit 
compelled judicial interrogations. The rule 
excluding coerced confessions matured about 
100 years later, “[b]ut there is nothing in 
the reports to suggest that the theory has 
its roots in the privilege against self-incrim- 
ination. And so far as the cases reveal, the 
privilege, as such, seems to have been given 
effect only in judicial proceedings, includ- 
ing the preliminary examinations by author- 
ized magistrates.” Morgan, The Privilege 
‘Against Self-Incriminations, 34 Minn. L. 
Rev. 1, 18 (1949). 

Our own constitutional provision provides 
that no person “shall be compelled in any 
criminal case to be a witness against him- 
self.“ These words, when “[c]onsidered in 
the light to be shed by grammar and the 
dictionary ... appear to signify simply that 
nobody shall be compelled to give oral testi- 
mony against himself in a criminal proceed- 
ing under way in which he is defendant.” 
Corwin, The Supreme Court’s Construction 
of the Self-Incrimination Clause, 29 Mich. L. 
Rev. 1, 2. And there is very little in the sur- 
rounding circumstances of the adoption of 
the Fifth Amendment or in the provisions 
of the then existing state constitutions or 
in state practice which would give the con- 
stitutional provision any broader meaning. 
Mayers, The Federal Witness’ Privilege 
Against Self Incrimination: Constitutional 
or Common-Law? 4 American Journal of 

History 107 (1960). Such a construc- 
tion, however, was considerably narrower 
than the privilege at common law, and when 
eventually faced with the issues, the Court 
extended the constitutional privilege to the 
compulsory production of books and papers, 
to the ordinary witness before the grand 
jury and to witnesses generally. Boyd v. 
United States, 116 U.S. 616, and Counselman 
v. Hitchcock, 142 U.S. 547. Both rules had 
solid support in common-law history, if not 
in the history of our own constitutional 
provision. 

A few years later the Fifth Amendment 
privilege was similarly extended to encom- 
pass the then well-established rule against 
coerced confessions: “In criminal trials, in 
the courts of the United States, wherever a 
question arises whether a confession is in- 
competent because not voluntary, the issue 
is controlled by that portion of the Fifth 
Amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, commanding that no person 
‘shall be compelled in any criminal case to 
be a witness against himself.“ Bram v. 
United States, 168 U.S. 532, 542. Although 
this view has found approval in other cases, 
Burdeau v. McDowell, 256 U.S. 465, 475; 
Powers v. United States, 223 U.S. 303, 313; 
Shotwell v. United States, 371 U.S. 341, 347, 
it has also been questioned, see Brown v. Mis- 
sissippi, 297 U.S. 278, 285; United States v. 
Carignan, 342 U.S. 36, 41; Stein v. New York, 
346 U.S. 156, 191, n. 35, and finds scant sup- 
port in either the English or American au- 
thorities, see generally Regina v. Scott, I 
Dears. & Bell 47; III Wigmore, Evidence 
§ 823, at 249 (“a confession is not rejected 
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because of any connection with the privilege 
against self-crimination”), 250, n. 5 (par- 
ticularly criticizing Bram) (3d ed. 1940), 
VIII Wigmore, Evidence § 2266, at 400-401 
(McNaughton ed. 1961). Whatever the source 
of the rule excluding coerced confessions, it 
is clear that prior to the application of the 
privilege itself to state courts, Malloy v. 
Hogan, 378 U.S. 1, the admissibility of a con- 
fession in a state criminal prosecution was 
tested by the same standards as were applied 
in federal prosecutions, Id., at 6-7, 10. 

Bram, however, itself rejected the proposi- 
tion which the Court now espouses, The 
question in Bram was whether a confession, 
obtained during custodial interrogation, had 
been compelled, and if such interrogation 
was to be deemed inherently vulnerable, the 
Court’s inquiry could have ended there. 
After examining the English and American 
authorities, however, the Court declared 
that: 

“In this Court also it has been settled 
that the mere fact that the confession is 
made to a police officer, while the accused 
Was under arrest in or out of prison, or was 
drawn out by his questions, does not neces- 
sarily render the confession involuntary, but, 
as one of the circumstances, such imprison- 
ment or interrogation may be taken into 
account in determining whether or not 
statements of the prisoner were voluntary.” 
168 U.S., at 558. 

In this respect the Court was wholly con- 
sistent with prior and subsequent pro- 
nouncements in this Court. 

Thus prior to Bram the Court, in Hopt v. 
Utah, 110 U.S. 574, 583-587, had upheld the 
admissibility of a confession made to police 
officers following arrest, the record being 
silent concerning what conversation has oc- 
curred between the officers and the defendant 
in the short period preceding the confession, 
Relying on Hopt, the Court ruled squarely on 
the issue in Sparf and Hansen v. United 
States, 156 U.S. 51, 55: 

“Counsel for the accused insist that there 
cannot be a voluntary statement, a free open 
confession, while a defendant is confined 
and in irons under an accusation of having 
committed a capital offence. We have not 
been referred to any authority in support 
of that position, It is true that the fact of a 
prisoner being in custody at the time he 
makes a confession is a circumstance not to 
be overlooked, because it bears upon the in- 
quiry whether the confession was voluntarily 
made or was extorted by threats or violence 
or made under the influence of fear. But con- 
finement or imprisonment is not in itself 
sufficient to justify the exclusion of a con- 
fession, if it appears to have been voluntary, 
and was not obtained by putting the prisoner 
in fear or by promises. Wharton’s Cr. Ev. 
9th ed. §§ 661, 663, and authorities cited.” 

Accord, Pierce v. United States, 160 U.S. 
355, 357. 

And in Wilson v. United States, 162 U.S. 
618, 623, the Court had considered the sig- 
nificance of custodial interrogation with- 
out any antecedent warnings regarding 
the right to remain silent or the right to 
counsel. There the defendant had answered 
questions posed by a Commissioner, who 
had failed to advise him of his rights, and 
his answers were held admissible over his 
claim of involuntariness. “The fact that [a 
defendant] is in custody and manacled does 
not necessarily render his statemnt invol- 
untary, nor is that necessarily the effect of 
popular excitement shortly preceding 
And it is laid down that it is not essen- 
tial to the admissibility of a confession that 
it should appear that the person was warned 
that what he said would be used against 
him, but on the contrary, if the confession 
was voluntary, it is sufficient though it ap- 
pear that he was not so warned.” 

Since Bram, the admissibility of state- 
ments made during custodial interrogation 
has been frequently reiterated. Powers v. 
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United States, 223 U.S. 803, cited Wilson 
approvingly and held admissible as volun- 
tary statements the accused's testimony at 
a preliminary hearing even though he was 
not warned that what he said might be used 
against him. Without any discussion of the 
presence or absence of warnings, presum- 
ably because such discussion was deemed 
unnecessary, numerous other cases have 
declared that “[t]he mere fact that a con- 
fession was made while in the custody of the 
police does not render it inadmissible,” Mc- 
Nabb v. United States, 318 U.S. 332, 346; ac- 
cord, United States v. Mitchell, 322 U.S. 65, 
despite its having been elicited by police 
examination, Wan v. United States, 266 U.S. 
1, 14; United States v. Carrignan, 342 U.S. 36, 
89. Likewise, in Crooker v. California, 357 
U.S. 433, the Court said that “the mere fact 
of police detention and police examination 
in private of one in official state custody does 
not render involuntary a confession by one 
so detained.” And finally, in Cicenia v. La- 
gay, 357 U.S. 504, a confession obtained by 
police interrogation after arrest was held 
voluntary even though the authorities re- 
fused to permit the defendant to consult with 
his attorney. See generally Culombe v. Con- 
necticut, 367 U.S. 568, 587-602 (opinion of 
Frankfurter, J.); DI Wigmore, Evidence 
§ 851, at 313 (3d ed. 1940); see also Joy, Con- 
fessions 38, 46 (1842). 

Only a tiny minority of our judges who 
have dealt with the question, including to- 
day’s majority, have considered in-custody 
interrogation, without more, to be a vio- 
lation of the Fifth Amendment. And this 
Court, as every member knows, has left 
standing literally thousands of criminal con- 
victions that rested at least in part on con- 
fessions taken in the course of interrogation 
by the police after arrest. 


m 


That the Court's holding today is neither 
compelled nor even strongly suggested by 
the language of the Fifth Amendment, is at 
odds with American and English legal his- 
tory, and involves a departure from a long 
line of precedent does not prove either that 
the Court has exceeded its powers or that the 
Court is wrong or unwise in its present re- 
interpretation of the Fifth Amendment. It 
does, however, underscore the obvious—that 
the Court has not discovered or found the law 
in making today’s decision, nor has it de- 
rived it from some irrefutable sources; what 
it has done is to make new law and new 
public policy in much the same way that it 
has in the course of interpreting other great 
clauses of the Constitution. This is what the 
Court historically has done. Indeed, it is 
what it must do and will continue to do until 
and unless there is some fundamental change 
in the constitutional distribution of gov- 
ernmental powers. 

But if the Court is here and now to an- 
nounce new and fundamental policy to gov- 
ern certain aspects of our affairs, it is wholly 
legitimate to examine the mode of this or any 
other constitutional decision in this Court 
and to inquire into the advisability of its 
end product in terms of the long-range in- 
terest of the country. At the very least the 
Court’s text and reasoning should withstand 
analysis and be a fair exposition of the con- 
stitutional provision which its opinion in- 
terprets. Decisions like these cannot rest 
alone on syllogism, metaphysics or some ill- 
defined notions of natural justice, although 
each will perhaps play its part. In proceed- 
ing to such constructions as it now an- 


Of course the Court does not deny that 

it is departing from prior precedent; it ex- 

y overrules Crooker and Cicenia, ante, 

at 41, n. 47, and it acknowledges that “[i]n 

these cases . . we might not find the state- 

ments to have been involuntary in tradi- 
tional terms,” ante, at 19. 
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nounces, the Court should also duly consider 
all the factors and interests bearing upon 
the cases, at least insofar as the relevant 
materials are available; and if the necessary 
considerations are not treated in the record 
or obtainable from some other reliable source, 
the Court should not proceed to formulate 
fundamental policies based on speculation 
alone, 
u 


First, we may inquire what are the tex- 
tural and factual bases of this new funda- 
mental rule. To reach the result announced 
on the grounds it does, the Court must stay 
within the confines of the Fifth Amendment, 
which forbids self-incrimination only if com- 
pelled. Hence the core of the Court's opinion 
is that because of the “compulsion inherent 
in custodial surroundings, no statement ob- 
tained from [a] defendent [in custody] can 
truly be the product of his free choice,” 
ante, at 20, absent the use of adequate pro- 
tective devices as described by the Court. 
However, the Court does not point to any 
sudden inrush of new knowledge requiring 
the rejection of 70 years experience, Nor does 
it assert that its novel conclusion reflects a 
changing consensus among state courts, see 
Mapp v. Ohio, 367 U. S. 643, or that a suc- 
cession of cases had steadily eroded the old 
rule and proved it unworkable, see Gideon v. 
Wainwright, 372 U. S. 335. Rather than as- 
serting new knowledge, the Court concedes 
that it cannot truly know what occurs dur- 
ing custodial questioning, because of the in- 
nate secrecy of such proceedings. It extrapo- 
lates a picture of what it conceives to be the 
norm from police investigatorial manuals, 
published in 1959 and 1962 or earlier, with- 
out any attempt to allow for adjustments in 
police practices that may have occurred in 
the wake of more recent decisions of state 
appellate tribunals or this Court. But even 
if the relentless application of the described 
procedures could lead to involuntary confes- 
sions, it most assuredly does not follow that 
each and every case will disclose this kind 
of interrogation or this kind of consequence 
Insofar as it appears from the Court’s opin- 
ion, it has not examined a single transcript 
of any police interrogation, let alone the in- 
terrogation that took place in any one of 
these cases which it decides today. Judged 
by any of the standards for empirical in- 
vestigation utilized in the social sciences the 
factual basis for the Court’s premise is pat- 
ently inadequate. 

Although in the Court’s view in-custody 
interrogation is inherently coercive, it says 
that the spontaneous product of the coer- 
cion of arrest and detention is still to be 
deemed voluntary. An accused, arrested on 
probable cause, may blurt out a confession 
which will be admissible despite the fact 
that he is alone and in custody, without 
any showing that he had any notion of his 
right to remain silent or of the consequences 
of his admission. Yet, under the Court's 
rule, if the police ask him a single question 
such as “Do you have anything to say?” or 
“Did you kill your wife?” his response, if 


2In fact, the type of sustained interroga- 
tion described by the Court appears to be 
the exception rather than the rule. A survey 
of 399 cases in one city found that in almost 
half of the cases the interrogation lasted 
less than 30 minutes. Barrett, Police Prac- 
tices and the Law—From Arrest to Release 
or Charge, 50 Calif. L. Rev. 11, 41-45 (1962). 
Questioning tends to be confused and spo- 
radic and is usually concentrated on con- 
frontations with witnesses or new items of 
evidence, as these are obtained by officers 
conducting the investigation. See generally 
LaFave, Arrest: The Decision to Take a 
Suspect into Custody 386 (1965); ALI, Model 
Pre-Arraignment Procedure Code, Commen- 
tary § 5.01, at 170, n. 4 (Tent. Draft No. 1, 
1 
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there is one, has somehow been compelled, 
even if the accused has been clearly warned 
of his right to remain silent. Common sense 
informs us to the contrary. While one may 
say that the response was “involuntary” in 
the sense the question provoked or was the 
occasion for the response and thus the de- 
fendant was induced to speak out when he 
might have remained silent if not arrested 
and not questioned, it is patently unsound 
to say the response is compelled. 

Today’s result would not follow even if 
it were agreed that to some extent custodial 
interrogation is inherently coercive. See 
Asheraft v. Tennessee, 322 U. S. 148, 161 
(Jackson, J., dissenting). The test has been 
whether the totality of circumstances de- 
prived the defendant of a “free choice to 
admit, to deny, or to refuse to answer,” 
Lisenba v. California, 314 U. 8. 219, 241, and 
whether physical or psychological coercion 
was of such a degree that the defendant’s 
will was overborne at the time he confessed,” 
Haynes v. Washington, 373 U. S. 503, 513; 
Lynumn v. Illinois, 372 U. S. 528, 534. The 
duration and nature of incommunicado cus- 
tody, the presence or absence of advice con- 
cerning the defendant's constitutional rights, 
and the granting or refusal of requests to 
communicate with lawyers relatives or 
friends have all been rightly regarded as im- 
portant data bearing on the basic inquiry. 
See, e. g., Ashcraft v. Tennessee, 322 U.S. 
143; Haynes v. Washington, 373 U. S. 503.5 
But it has never been suggested, until today, 
that such questioning was so coercive and 
accused persons so lacking in hardihood that 
the very first response to the very first ques- 
tion following the commencement of custody 
must be conclusively presumed to be the 
product of an overborne will. 

If the rule announced today were truly 
based on a conclusion that all confessions 
resulting from custodial interrogation are 
coerced, then it would simply have no ra- 
tional foundation. Compare Tot. v. United 
States, 319 U.S. 463, 466; United States v. 
Romano, 382 U.S. 136. A fortiori that would 
be true of the extension of the rule to ex- 
culpatory statements, which the Court effects 
after a brief discussion of why, in the Court’s 
view, they must be deemed incriminatory but 
without any discusion of why they must be 
deemed coerced. See Wilson v. United States, 
162 U.S. 613, 624. Even if one were to postu- 
late that the Court’s concern is not that all 
confessions induced by police interrogation 
are coerced but rather that some such con- 
fessions are coerced and present judicial pro- 
cedures are believed to be inadequate to 
identify the confessions that are coerced and 
those that are not, it would still not be es- 
sential to impose the rule that the Court has 
now fashioned. Transcripts or observers could 
be required, specific time limits, tailored to 
fit the cause, could be imposed, or other 


By contrast, the Court indicates that in 
applying this new rule it “will not pause to 
inquire in individual cases whether the de- 
fendant was aware of his rights without a 
warning being given.” Ante, at 31. The rea- 
son given is that assessment of the knowl- 
edge of the defendant based on information 
as to age, education, intelligence, or prior 
contact with authorities can never be more 
than speculation, while a warning is a clear- 
cut fact. But the officers’ claim that they 
gave the requisite warnings may be disputed, 
and facts respecting the defendant’s prior 
experience may be undisputed and be of 
such a nature as to virtually preclude any 
doubt that the defendant knew of his rights. 
See United States v. Bolden, 355 F. 2d 453 
(O. A. 7th Cir. 1965), petition for cert. pend- 
ing No. 1146 O. T. 1965 (secret service 
agent); People v. DuBond, 235 Cal. App. 2d 
844, 45 Cal. Rptr. 717, pet. for cert. pending 
no 72 8 Misc. O. T. 1965 (former police of- 

cer). 
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devices could be utilized to reduce the 
chances that otherwise indiscernible coercion 
will produce an inadmissible confession. 

On the other hand, even if one assumed 
that there was an adequate factual basis for 
the conclusion that all confessions obtained 
during in-custody interrogation are the prod- 
uct of compulsion, the rule propounded by 
the Court would still be irrational, for, ap- 
parently, it is only if the accused is also 
warned of his right to counsel and waives 
both that right and the right against self- 
incrimination that the inherent compulsive- 
ness of interrogation disappears. But if the 
defendant may not answer without a warn- 
ing a question such as “Where were you last 
night?” without having his answer be a com- 
pelled one, how can the court ever accept 
his negative answer to the question of 
whether he wants to consult his retained 
counsel or counsel whom the court will ap- 
point? And why if counsel is present and the 
accused nevertheless confesses, or counsel 
tells the accused to tell the truth, and that 
is what the accused does, is the situation any 
less coercive insofar as the accused is con- 
cerned? The court apparently realizes its 
dilemma of foreclosing questioning without 
the necessary warnings but at the same time 
permitting the accused, sitting in the same 
chair in front of the same policeman, to 
waive his right to consult an attorney. It 
expects, however, that not too many will 
waive the right; and if it is claimed that 
he has, the State faces a severe, if not im- 
possible burden of proof. 

All of this makes very little sense in terms 
of the compulsion which the Fifth Amend- 
ment proscribes. That amendment deals with 
compelling the accused himself. It is his free 
will that is involved. Confessions and in- 
criminating admissions, as such, are not for- 
bidden evidence; only those which are com- 
pelled are banned. I doubt that the Court ob- 
serves these distinctions today. By consider- 
ing any answers to any interrogation to be 
compelled regardless of the content and 
course of examination and by escalating the 
requirements to prove waiver, the Court not 
only prevents the use of compelled confes- 
sions but for all practical purposes forbids 
interrogation except in the presence of coun- 
sel. That is, instead of confining itself to 
protection of the right against compelled 
self-incrimination the Court has created a 
limited Fifth Amendment right to counsel— 
or, as the Court expresses it, a “right to 
counsel to protect the Fifth Amendment 
Privilege. Ante, at 32. The focus then 
is not on the will of the accused but on the 
will of counsel and how much influence he 
can have on the accused. Obviously there is 
no warrant in the Fifth Amendment for thus 
installing counsel as the arbiter of the privi- 
lege. 

In sum, for all of the Court’s expounding 
on the menacing atmosphere of police inter- 
rogation procedures it has failed to supply 
any foundation for the conclusions it draws 
or the measures it adopts. 

Iv 

Criticism of the Court’s opinion, however, 
cannot stop at a demonstration that the 
factual and textual bases for the rule it pro- 
pounds are, at best, less than compelling. 
Equally relevant is an assessment of the rule’s 
consequences measured against community 
values. The Court’s duty to assess the conse- 
quences of its action is not satisfied by the 
utterance of the truth that a value of our 
system of criminal justice is “to respect the 
inviolability of the human personality” and 
to require government to produce the evi- 
dence against the accused by its own inde- 
pendent labors. Ante, at 22. More than the 
human dignity of the accused is involved; 
the human personality of others in the so- 
ciety must also be preserved. Thus the values 
reflected by the privilege are not the sole 
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desideratum; society’s interest in the general 
security is of equal weight. 

The obvious underpinning of the Court’s 
decision is a deep-seated distrust of all con- 
fessions. As the Court declares that the 
accused may not be interrogated without 
counsel present, absent a waiver of the right 
to counsel, and as the Court all but ad- 
monishes the lawyer to advise the accused 
to remain silent, the result adds up to a judi- 
cial judgment that evidence from the accused 
should not be used against him in any way, 
whether compelled or not. This is the not so 
subtle overtone of the opinion—that it is 
inherently wrong for the police to gather 
evidence from the accused himself. And this 
is precisely the nub of this dissent. I see 
nothing wrong or immoral, and certainly 
nothing unconstitutional with the police ask- 
ing a suspect whom they have reasonable 
cause to arrest whether or not he killed his 
wife or with confronting him with the evi- 
dence on which the arrest was based, at least 
where he has been plainly advised that he 
may remain completely silent, see Escobedo 
v. Illinois, 378 U.S. 478, 499 (dissenting 
opinion). Until today, “the admissions or 
confessions of the prisoner, when voluntar- 
ily and freely made, have always ranked high 
in the scale of incriminating evidence.” 
Brown v. Walker, 161 U.S. 591, 596; see also 
Hopt. v. Utah, 110 U.S. 574, 584-585. Partic- 
ularly when corroborated, as where the police 
have confirmed the accused’s disclosure of the 
hiding place of implements or fruits of the 
crime, such confessions have the highest re- 
liability and significantly contribute to the 
certitude with which we may believe the ac- 
cused is guilty. Moreover, it is by no means 
certain that the process of confessing is in- 
jurious to the accused. To the contrary it 
may provide psychological relief and enhance 
the prospects for rehabilitation. 

This is not to say that the value of re- 
spect for the inviolability of the accused's 
individual personality should be accorded 
no weight or that all confessions should be 
indiscriminately admitted. This Court has 
long read the Constitution to proscribe com- 
pelled confessions, a salutory rule from which 
there should be no retreat. But I see no sound 
basis, factual or otherwise, and the Court 
gives none, for concluding that the present 
rule against the receipt of coerced confes- 
sions is inadequate for the task of sorting out 
inadmissible evidence and must be replaced 
by the per se rule which is now imposed. Even 
if the new concept can be said to have ad- 
vantages of some sort over the present law, 
they are far outweighed by its likely undesir- 
able impact on other very relevant and im- 
portant interests. 

The most basic function of any govern- 
ment is to provide for the security of the in- 
dividual and of his property. Lanzetta v. New 
Jersey, 306 U.S. 451, 455. These ends of so- 
ciety are served by the criminal laws which 
for the most part are aimed at the prevention 
of crime. Without the reasonably effective 
performance of the task of preventing pri- 
vate violence and retaliation, it is idle to talk 
about human dignity and civilized values. 

The modes by which the criminal laws 
serve the interest in general security are 
many. First the murderer who has taken the 
life of another is removed from the streets, 
deprived of his liberty and thereby prevented 
from repeating his offense. In view of the 
statistics on recidivism in this country * and 


Precise statistics on the extent of recidi- 
vism are unavailable, in part because not all 
crimes are solved and in part because crimi- 
nal records of convictions of different juris- 
dictions are not brought together by a cen- 
tral data collection agency. Beginning in 
1963, however, the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation began collating data on “Careers in 
Crime,” which it publishes in its Uniform 
Crime Reports. Of 192,869 offenders proc- 
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of the number of instances in which appre- 
hension occurs only after repeated offenses, 
no one can sensibly claim that this aspect 
of the criminal law does not prevent crime 
or contribute significantly to the personal 
security of the ordinary citizen. 

Secondly, the swift and sure apprehension 
of those who refuse to respect the personal 
security and dignity of their neighbor un- 
questionably has its impact on others who 
might be similarly tempted. That the crim- 
inal law is wholly or partly ineffective with 
a segment of the population or with many of 
those who have been apprehended and con- 
victed is a very faulty basis for concluding 
that it is not effective with respect to the 
great bulk of our citizens or for thinking 
that without the criminal laws, or in the ab- 
sence of their enforcement, there would be 
no increase in crime. Arguments of this 
nature are not borne out by any kind of 
reliable evidence that I have seen to this 
date. 

Thirdly, the law concerns itself with those 
whom it has confined. The hope and aim of 
modern penalogy, fortunately, is as soon as 
possible to return the convict to society a 
better and more law-abiding man than when 
he entered. Sometimes there is success, some- 
times failure. But at least the effort is made, 
and it should be made to the very maximum 
extent of our present and future capabilities. 

The rule announced today will measurably 


essed in 1963 and 1964, 76% had a prior ar- 
rest record on some charge. Over a period 
of 10 years the group had accumulated 
434,000 charges. FBI, Uniform Crime Re- 
ports—1964, 27-28. In 1963 and 1964 between 
23% and 25% of all offenders sentenced in 
88 federal district courts (excluding the Dis- 
trict Court for the District of Columbia) 
whose criminal records were reported had 
previously been sentenced to a term of im- 
prisonment of 13 months or more. Approxi- 
mately an additional 40% had a prior record 
less than prison (juvenile record, probation 
record, etc.). Administrative Office of the 
United States Courts, Federal Offenders in 
the United States District Courts: 1964, x, 
36 (hereinafter cited as Federal Offenders: 
1964); Administrative Office of the United 
States Courts, Federal Offenders in the 
United States District Courts: 1963, 25-27 
(hereinafter cited as Federal Offenders: 
1963). During the same two years in the 
District Court for the District of Columbia 
between 28% and 35% of those sentenced 
had prior prison records and from 37% to 
40% had a prior record less than prison. Fed- 
eral Offenders: 1964, xii, 64, 66; Administra- 
tive Office of the United States Courts, Fed- 
eral Offenders in the United States District 
Court for the District of Columbia: 1963, 8, 
10 (hereinafter cited as District of Columbia 
Offenders: 1963). 

A similar picture is obtained if one looks 
at the subsequent records of those released 
from confinement, In 1964, 12.3% of persons 
on federal probation had their probation 
revoked because of the commission of major 
violations (defined as one in which the pro- 
bationer has been committed to imprison- 
ment for a period of 90 days or more, been 
placed on probation for over one year on & 
new offense, or has absconded with felony 
charges outstanding). Twenty-three and 
two-tenths percent of parolees and 16.9% of 
those who had been mandatorily released 
after service of a portion of their sentence 
likewise committed major violations. Re- 
ports of the Proceedings of the Judicial Con- 
ference of the United States and Annual Re- 
port of the Director of the Administrative 
Office of the United States Courts: 1965, 138. 
See also Mandel et al., Recidivism Studied 
and Defined, 56 J. of Crim. L., C. & P, S. 59 
(1965) (within five years of release 62.33% 
of sample had committed offenses placing 
them in recidivist category). 
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weaken the ability of the criminal law to 
perform in these tasks. It is a deliberate cal- 
culus to prevent interrogations, to reduce the 
incidence of confessions and pleas of guilty 
and to increase the number of trials.“ Crimi- 
nal trials, no matter how efficient the police 
are, are not sure bets for the prosecution, nor 
should they be if the evidence is not forth- 
coming. Under the present law, the prosecu- 
tion fails to prove its case in about 30% of 
the criminal cases actually tried in the fed- 
eral courts. See Federal Offenders: 1964, 
supra, note 4, at 6 (Table 4), 59 (Table 1); 
Federal Offenders: 1963, supra, note 4, at 5 
(Table 3); District of Columbia Offenders: 
1963, supra, note 4, at 2 (Table 1). But it is 
something else again to remove from the 
ordinary criminal case all those confessions 
which heretofore have been held to be free 
and voluntary acts of the accused and to 
thus establish a new constitutional barrier 
to the ascertainment of truth by the judicial 
process. There is, in my view, every reason to 
believe that a good many criminal defend- 
ants, who otherwise would have been con- 
victed on what this Court has previously 
thought to be the most satisfactory kind of 
evidence, will now, under this new version 
of the Fifth Amendment, either not be tried 
at all or acquitted if the State’s evidence, 
minus the confession, is put to the test of 
litigation. 

I have no desire whatsoever to share the 
responsibility for any such impact on the 
present criminal process. 

In some unknown number of cases the 
Court’s rule will return a killer, a rapist or 
other criminal to the streets and to the en- 
vironment which produced him, to repeat his 
crime whenever it pleases him. As a conse- 
quence, there will not be a gain, but a loss, 
in human dignity. The real concern is not the 
unfortunate consequences of this new deci- 
sion on the criminal law as an abstract, dis- 
embodied series of authoritative proscrip- 
tions, but the impact on those who rely on 
the public authority for protection and who 
without it can only engage in violent self- 
help with guns, knives and the help of their 
neighbors similarly inclined. There is, of 
course, a saving factor: the next victims are 
uncertain, unnamed and unrepresented In 
this case. 

Nor can this decision do other than have 
a corrosive effect on the criminal law as an 
effective device to prevent crime. A major 


ë Kighty-eight federal district courts (ex- 
cluding the District Court for the District of 
Columbia) disposed of the cases of 33,381 
criminal defendants in 1964. Only 12.5% of 
those cases were actually tried. Of the re- 
maining cases, 89.9% were terminated by 
convictions upon pleas of guilty and 10.1% 
were dismissed. Stated differently, approxi- 
mately 90% of all convictions resulted from 
guilty pleas, Federal Offenders: 1964, supra, 
note 4, 3-6. In the District Court for the 
District of Columbia a higher percentage, 
27%, went to trial, and the defendant 
pleaded guilty in approximately 78% of the 
cases terminated prior to trial. Id., at 58-59. 
No reliable statistics are available concern- 
ing the percentage of cases in which guilty 
pleas are induced because of the existence of 
a confession or of physical evidence un- 
earthed as a result of a confession. Undoubt- 
edly the number of such cases is substantial. 

Perhaps of equal significance is the num- 
ber of instances of known crimes which are 
not solved. In 1964, only 388,946, or 23.9% of 
1,626,574 serious known offenses were cleared. 
The clearance rate ranged from 89.8% for 
homicides to 18.7% for larcency. FBI, Uni- 
form Crime Reports—1964, 20-22, 101. Those 
who would replace interrogation as an inves- 
tigatorial tool by modern scientific investiga- 
tion techniques significantly overestimate 
the effectiveness of present procedures, even 
when interrogation is included. 
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component in its effectiveness in this regard 
is its swift and sure enforcement. The easier 
it is to get away with rape and murder, the 
less the deterrent effect on those who are 
inclined to attempt it. This is still good com- 
mon sense. If it were not, we should post- 
haste liquidate the whole law enforcement 
establishment as a useless, misguided effort 
to control human conduct. 

And what about the accused who has con- 
fessed or would confess in response to sim- 
ple, noncoercive questioning and whose guilt 
could not otherwise be proved? Is it so clear 
that release is the best thing for him in 
every case? Has it so unquestionably been 
resolved that in each and every case it would 
be better for him not to confess and to return 
to his environment with no attempt what- 
soever to help him? I think not. It may well 
be that in many cases it will be no less than 
a callous disregard for his own welfare as 
well as for the interests of his next victim. 

There is another aspect to the effect of the 
Court’s rule on the person whom the police 
have arrested on probable cause. The fact is 
that he may not be guilty at all and may be 
able to extricate himself quickly and simply 
if he were told the circumstances of his arrest 
and were asked to explain. This effort, and 
his release, must now await the hiring of a 
lawyer or his appointment by the court, con- 
sultation with counsel and then a session 
with the police or the prosecutor. Similarly, 
where probable cause exists to arrest several 
suspects, as where the body of the victim is 
discovered in a house having several resi- 
dents, see Johnson v. State, 238 Md. 140, 207 
A. 2d 643 (1965), pet. for cert. pending No. 
274 Misc. O. T. 1965, it will often be true that 
a suspect may be cleared only through the 
results of interrogation of other suspects. 
Here too the release of the innocent may be 
delayed by the Court’s rule. 

Much of the trouble with the Court’s new 
rule is that it will operate indiscriminately 
in all criminal cases, regardless of the sever- 
ity of the crime or the circumstances in- 
volved. It applies to every defendant, whether 
the professional criminal or one committing 
a crime of momentary passion who is not 
part and parcel of organized crime. It will 
slow down the investigation and the appre- 
hension of confederates in those cases where 
time is of the essence, such as kidnaping, see 
Brinegar v. United States, 338 U.S. 160, 183 
(Jackson, J., dissenting); People v. Modesto, 
398 P. 2d 753, 759, 42 Cal. Rptr. 417, 423 
(1965), those involving the national security, 
see Drummond v. United States, 354 F. 2d 
132, 147 (C.A. 2d Cir. 1965)) (en banc) 
(espionage case), pet. for cert. pending No. 
1203 Misc. O. T. 1965; cf. Gessner v. United 
States, 354 F. 2d 726, 730, n. 10 (C.A. 10th 
Cir. 1965) (upholding, in espionage case, 
trial ruling that Government need not sub- 
mit classified portions of interrogation 
transcript), and some organized crime sit- 
uations. In the latter context the lawyer who 
arrives may also be the lawyer for the de- 
fendants’ colleagues and can be relied upon 
to insure that no breach of the organiza- 
tion’s security takes place even though the 
accused may feel that the best thing he can 
do is to cooperate. 

At the same time, the Court’s per se ap- 
proach may not be justified on the ground 
that it provides a “bright line” permitting 
the authorities to judge in advance whether 
interrogation may safely be pursued without 
jeopardizing the admissibility of any infor- 
mation obtained as a consequence. Nor can it 
be claimed that judicial time and effort, as- 
suming that is a relevant consideration will 
be conserved because of the ease of applica- 
tion of the new rule. Today’s decision leaves 
open such questions as whether the accused 
was in custody, whether his statements were 
spontaneous or the product of interrogation, 
whether the accused has effectively waived 
his rights, and whether nontestimonial evi- 
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dence introduced at trial is the fruit of state- 
ments made during a prohibited interroga- 
tion, all of which are certain to prove produc- 
tive of uncertainty during investigation and 
litigation during prosecution. For all these 
reasons, if further restrictions on police in- 
terrogation are desirable at this time, a more 
flexible approach makes much more sense 
than the Court’s constitutional straitjacket 
which forecloses more discriminating treat- 
ment by legislative or rule-making pro- 
nouncements. 

Applying the traditional standards to the 
cases before the Court, I would hold these 
confessions voluntary. I would therefore af- 
firm in Nos. 759, 760, and 761 and reverse in 
No. 584. 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Arkansas if the Supreme 
Court was not composed of nine mem- 
bers at the time the Miranda decision 
was handed down. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. ERVIN. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Arkansas if four of the 
members of the Court did not take the 
position which the Senator from Arkan- 
sas holds, and which I hold, that there 
is nothing in the Constitution to justify 
the decision of the five other Justices in 
the Miranda case. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Four of them, and 
I quoted two of them exactly. Justice 
Clark said that the majority fashioned 
the rule. If it had to fashion something, 
it did not exist before. It was not there. 
Justice White said they “incorporated” 
a constitutional provision. It was not 
there. It had not been there before. The 
Court had not found it there before. Be- 
fore that, the Court had said it was not 
there. 

So this is simply an instrumentality; 
an idea, a whim of five members of the 
Court, and it should not be given any 
more dignity than that. 

Mr. ERVIN. I ask the Senator from 
Arkansas if a third Justice, Justice John 
M. Harlan, did not say that the decision 
of the five Justices in the Miranda case 
represented poor constitutional law and 
threatened injury to the country? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. He did. I can say 
that we are seeing the effects of it. Crime 
is up 16 percent over last year. Look at 
the situation in New York. Did the Sen- 
ator see this morning’s issue of the New 
York Times? Crime in New York City 
was up 24.9 percent in March of this 
year, compared with last year. 

Are we going to do anything about it? 
Do we have any courage? Are we intimi- 
dated? This is the age of intimidation, 
Mr. President. We do it by force; we do 
it by threats; we intimidate. Are we in- 
timidated here? Are we afraid to meas- 
ure up and meet this challenge? 

Mr. ERVIN. I ask the Senator from 
Arkansas if he does not agree with the 
Senator from North Carolina that Mem- 
bers of the Senate who believe that self- 
confessed murderers, rapists, robbers, 
arsonists, burglars, and thieves, ought to 
go unwhipped of justice ought to oppose 
this bill? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. If I were in sym- 
pathy with the criminals, I would vote 
against the bill. I suppose anyone else 
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would, if he felt that way. That does not 
mean that people cannot have an honest 
difference of opinion about these issues. 
But I am speaking of the consequences. 
There will not be a great dissent about 
what the consequences are. The record 
is too plain. The record of what is hap- 
pening in this country is irrefutable. One 
may disagree about some technicality, 
but the conditions that prevail today 
and what is contributing to them can- 
not be refuted. 

Mr. ERVIN. I ask the Senator from 
Arkansas if the Subcommittee on Crim- 
inal Laws and Procedures, of which he 
is the chairman, did not conduct in- 
vestigations in respect to the incidence 
of crime in the United States, and, in 
so doing, did not take the testimony of 
prosecuting attorneys, State and Federal 
judges, law-enforcement officers, and 
others, during the course of its inquiry? 

Mr. McCLELLAN, We did. And I say 
to the distinguished Senator that the 
testimony is overwhelming in support 
of these provisions. 

No one was denied—no Senator, no one 
was denied—the right to appear before 
that subcommittee and contest or pro- 
test or present reasons or arguments 
why these provisions should not be in 
the bill. Everybody was given an oppor- 
tunity. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I would like 
to ask the Senator from Arkansas if the 
district attorney of Baltimore did not 
appear before the subcommittee and 
testify under oath that as a result of 
the decision in the Miranda case he had 
to dismiss prosecutions against men for 
serious crimes like murder in a number 
of cases. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. As I recall, the num- 
ber of cases ran into the hundreds. He 
testified very forcefully a year ago on 
the impact at that time; and it was only 
7 or 8 months after the decision in Mir- 
anda had been rendered that he testi- 
fied. 

Mr. ERVIN. Does not the Senator from 
Arkansas recall that the Senator from 
North Carolina asked a number of wit- 
nesses during those hearings their opin- 
ions as to the percentage of persons 
committing serious crimes who did not 
already know that they did not have to 
say enything and did not already know 
that whatever they said that was de- 
rogatory could be used against them, 
and did not already know that they had 
a right under the law to have counsel 
before answering any questions? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Practically every- 
body knows that. 

Mr. ERVIN. And I wish to ask the 
Senator if practically all the witnesses 
to whom that question was addressed did 
not respond that in their opinion vir- 
tually all those who commit serious 
crimes already know these things? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

I wish to point out one matter in con- 
nection with this rule. Every Member 
of this body who is a lawyer knows 
that if it should ever occur that one is 
arrested for a serious crime under cir- 
cumstances where it could not be proved 
except by his confession, and a police 
officer asked him, “What do you know 
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about this crime; did you commit this 
crime; where were you when this crime 
was committed?” and he answered 
and said, “Yes, I committed the crime; 
I robbed the fellow, shot the man, or 
raped the woman, or whatever,” they 
could not get that statement into evi- 
dence, only the circumstance—that the 
crime was committed—and the person 
could not be prosecuted if he had not 
been warned, notwithstanding the fact 
that he might be the Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court. 

There is no exception under the rule. 
The person must be warned even if he is 
the Chief Justice of the United States or 
he would be entitled to go free under this 
rule because the policeman had not read 
him the little ceremony and warned him. 

Mr. ERVIN. I wish to ask the Senator 
from Arkansas if a number of witnesses 
who appeared before the subcommittee 
did not testify that as a practical result 
of the Miranda decision men who had 
been held on serious charges, were being 
freed virtually every day, in Federal and 
State courts throughout this land simply 
because the arresting officer had not told 
them something they already knew? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. The Senator is abso- 
lutely correct. That is why I am saying 
that this rigid rule makes neither rhyme 
nor reason; it cannot be sustained by 
logic. A trial court and a jury should be 
permitted to consider the circumstances, 
weigh them, and determine whether a 
confession is voluntary or coerced. That 
was the law of the land all these years. 
It was constitutional and when it was 
challenged, the challenge was repelled 
by the courts and by the Supreme Court. 
It is only in this period of a mounting 
high crime rate in this country that we 
find the Supreme Court weakening to 
the point of overruling and abrogating 
the law of the land as it had been all 
these years. To whose benefit is that 
happening? Oh, they say it is to the 
benefit of someone’s civil rights or some- 
one’s personal liberties. 

If everyone is to have all the liberty 
they want in this country without any 
obligation, our society will return to bar- 
barism. It cannot escape it. With liberty 
there must be restraint and with citizen- 
ship there must be obligation. Take away 
restraint and take away the obligation 
and a civilized society cannot survive. 
Those things go hand in hand. 

Mr. ERVIN. I wish to ask the Senator 
from Arkansas if the freedom which is 
given by the Miranda decision is not the 
freedom of a man to be exempt from 
punishment for a crime which he himself 
voluntarily confessed he committed? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. The Senator is cor- 
rect. I shall go into the Miranda case in 
fuli later. However, in the Miranda deci- 
ison, the very case we are talking about, 
Miranda was tried a second time. Nine 
days before he went to trial the second 
time, after the Supreme Court reversed 
his case and sent it back, the prosecuting 
attorney, according to the trial judge’s 
sworn testimony, happened to stumble 
upon the evidence that Miranda had 
made the same confession to his com- 
mon-law wife. She was brought into 
court and she testified. There is a ques- 
tion as to whether a common-law wife 
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relationship created a privilege that she 
could claim or he could claim that she 
would not be permitted to testify against 
him, which would be true if she were his 
lawful wife. That question is going to the 
Supreme Court. 

However, in the meantime, the at- 
torneys for Miranda in that trial made a 
motion to deny her the right to testify 
and they made a motion to quash her 
evidence. 

Miranda testified himself in chambers 
under oath that he did rape the woman. 
The Supreme Court turned him loose. He 
testified himself under oath in chambers 
that he did rape the woman. The jury 
did not know that. It was not before the 
jury. They had convicted him on the 
testimony of the common-law wife. Mr. 
President, can you imagine the humilia- 
tion and the embarrassment of a jury 
had it been required under an instructed 
verdict to turn him loose and then learn 
the minute they were discharged as 
jurors in this case the horrible truth 
that the man himself had an hour or 
two before under his own oath admitted 
that he had raped the girl? 

Is that justice in America? These are 
things Senators must be thinking about 
as we decide whether we are going to 
have the courage to vote for legislation 
in an attempt to do something with these 
self-confessed rapists and murderers that 
the Court is now disposed to turn loose. 

Mr. ERVIN. I wish to ask the Senator 
from Arkansas if the record in the Mi- 
randa case did not show that this girl 
had been kidnaped and raped; that Mi- 
randa was arrested and taken to the po- 
lice station; that no physical force was 
exerted against him; that after he sat 
in the police station for perhaps 2 hours 
or some such time he voluntarily con- 
fessed that he was the man who abducted 
and raped the girl; that after he made 
an oral voluntary confession to that ef- 
fect he was given a pencil and paper and 
asked to write out what had happened 
at the time of the crime; and that he 
took the paper and pencil and wrote out 
what had happened; and that despite 
these things when the case came before 
it, the Supreme Court said it was not 
competent for that evidence to be con- 
sidered by the jury because Miranda had 
not been told that he did not have to say 
anything or that anything he might say 
could be used against him or that he had 
a right to a lawyer before saying any- 
thing. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. The Senator is cor- 
rect. There is not a scintilla of evidence 
that he was intimidated or coerced or 
that any attempt was made to do so by 
officers who had him in custody. 

Mr. ERVIN. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Arkansas, if the five Judges 
who joined in the decision that the evi- 
dence in the Miranda case had to be ex- 
cluded by the Constitution did not place 
their decision upon the words in the fifth 
amendment, which provide that “nor 
shall any person be compelled in any 
criminal case to be a witness against 
himself“ 

Mr. McCLELLAN. The word in the 
Constitution is “compelled.” That is, in 
effect, tantamount to ruling that if one 
asks a question, it is compulsory. 
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Mr. ERVIN. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Arkansas how any person 
who believes in giving words of the Eng- 
lish language their obvious meaning can 
Say that the provision in the Constitution 
relating only to compelled testimony can 
have any possible relationship to a vol- 
untary confession. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Well, it never had 
until the Supreme Court, in its great 
“wisdom,” decided that the word “com- 
pelled” included a voluntary confession. 

Mr. ERVIN. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Arkansas if the words of 
the fifth amendment which I have just 
quoted did not become part of the Con- 
stitution on the 15th day of June 1790, 
and that from the 15th day of June 1790, 
down to the 13th day of June 1966, a 
period of 176 years, if, every time this 
question came before it, the Supreme 
Court of the United States, did not hold 
that the words had no application what- 
soever to a voluntary confession. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. It has repeatedly so 
held. As recently as 3 years before it 
made its ruling in the Miranda case. It 
again affirmed its previous rulings in 
those cases to that effect. 

Mr. ERVIN. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Arkansas if the majority 
opinion in the Miranda case did not, on 
at least two occasions use these or similar 
words in respect to the formula which it 
laid down for officers to put to suspects, 
referring to that formula as “require- 
ments we enumerate today“ —that is 
June 13, 1966. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr, ERVIN. Does not the Senator from 
Arkansas agree with the Senator from 
North Carolina that that constituted a 
voluntary confession on the part of the 
five Supreme Court Justices who joined 
in the opinion that they were then 
amending the Constitution instead of in- 
terpreting it? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I do not think there 
can be any possible question but that 
they did. In effect, if their ruling can be 
sustained, it amends the Constitution. 
That is a power not conferred upon the 
Supreme Court by the Constitution. 
Therefore, their act constituted a usur- 
pation of power, a power reserved only 
to the people to amend the Constitution. 

Mr. ERVIN. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Arkansas if a short time 
afterwards the five Justices who con- 
curred in the majority opinion in the 
Miranda case did not join in an opinion 
in the case of Johnson against New Jer- 
sey, in which they held that the deci- 
sion in the Miranda case and the inter- 
pretation they allegedly placed upon the 
Constitution in that case had no appli- 
cation to criminal cases arising before 
the date of the occurrence of the Miranda 
case. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. In other words, they 
held that it became the law of the land 
the day they made the ruling, and that it 
had not been the law of the land prior to 
that time. That is an acknowledgement 
on their part and a confession, in my 
judgment—hecause it cannot be con- 
strued otherwise—that they themselves 
“ amend the Constitution by that deci- 
on. 
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Mr. ERVIN. Since there was no com- 
pulsion on the Supreme Court to make 
that kind of confession in Johnson 
against New Jersey, did it not amount to 
another voluntary confession by the five 
justices that they had usurped authority 
to amend the Constitution rather than 
exercise an authority to interpret it; is 
that not correct? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. That is my inter- 
pretation of their action. 

Mr. ERVIN. Those same words had 
been in the Constitution at that time for 
176 years. There had been no change 
whatever during that 176 years in the 
language employed in the Constitution. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. As I said a while 
ago—I do not know whether the Senator 
was in the Chamber at the time—the 
Constitution did not change. Right and 
wrong did not change. Truth and false- 
hood did not change. Only the Supreme 
Court changed on that day. 

Mr. ERVIN. I heard the Senator from 
Arkansas make that statement, a state- 
ment as true and as eloquent as can be 
made on the subject. 

I should like to ask the Senator from 
Arkansas another question and invite his 
attention to one other point. The Sen- 
ator referred awhile ago to an article 
published in the New York Times today 
which reported the great increase in ma- 
jor crimes in the city of New York. 

I invite the attention of the Senator 
from Arkansas to this part of the article: 

The increase in murders and non-negligent 
murders rose 39 percent over March 1967. 
The number of major crimes reported for the 
first three months of the year was 105,368, 
an increase of more than 18 percent over the 
87,195 committed in the three months end- 
ing March 31, 1967. 


That is a stupendous rise in the crime 
rate in America’s largest city, it seems to 
me. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. There has been a 
rise in the crime rate in the District of 
Columbia that is somewhat compa- 
rable—I am not sure, I saw the figures 
somewhere—but that may be a little 
above the average for the Nation. 

However, the crime rate is still rising 
in this country at such a rapid pace that 
it cannot continue that course, and there 
must be a reversal; there must be an ar- 
rest to the trend; otherwise, there will be 
social chaos and no one will be safe any- 
where in this land. Most Americans are 
hardly safe today. 

Who feels safe to walk the streets of 
Washington today? 

Who feels safe to walk the streets of 
New York today? 

Who feels safe to walk the streets of 
Indianapolis or anywhere else in this 
country today? 

Who feels safe to do so? Oh, perhaps 
in one or two neighborhoods, but there 
are many more neighborhoods in almost 
every major city where no one feels safe 
to walk the streets, and no one does. 

We call this the safe streets bill. It 
originated with the President of the 
United States as a safe streets bill. 

The way to make the streets safe is 
to put the criminal in the penitentiary, 
where he belongs, and keep him off the 
streets. We will not make our streets safe 
and they cannot be kept safe by turning 
loose the Mirandas, the Mallorys, the 
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Killoughs, and the Escobedos. We cannot 
keep our streets safe when that element 
is running at large. 

And who is responsible for that? 

No matter how guilty, the police have 
got to turn them loose. 

That is ridiculous. It is absurdity in 
the extreme. 

Mr. ERVIN. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Arkansas, to what avail 
would it be to spend $100 million or $500 
million to train officers of the law if 
artificial rules adopted by the Supreme 
Court will prevent them from testifying 
after they have been trained? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Cannot the Senator 
imagine the consternation of prosecuting 
attorneys, policemen, and judges who 
conscientiously and in good faith are 
dedicated to their duties and perform 
their duties to the best of their ability 
under the law of the land, and who have 
done so for over 100 years, in order to 
meet every constitutional requirement 
and then have the Supreme Court say, 
“Well, we have decided that we should 
have some amendments to the Consti- 
tution. We are going to say what con- 
stitutes the law. We will require this and 
we will require that, and we will turn 
loose the man you have arrested.” 

I can have some understanding of the 
frustrations that a dedicated policeman 
must feel who risked his life to go out 
and arrest and bring to the bar of justice 
one of the habitual, self-confessed, vio- 
lent criminals and then have the Su- 
preme Court of the United States slap 
him in the face, although he did his duty 
under the law of the land as of the hour 
he did it, and the Court says, “Well, we 
have decided to change the law of the 
land. We are going to turn your man 
loose,” and not just say it, but do it. 

I say to you, Mr. President, this is 
serious. The Nation cannot survive; law 
and order will perish if this trend is not 
stopped. Nobody wants to criticize the 
Court. I want to have every respect for 
the Supreme Court as a tribunal. I do 
respect it as established by the Con- 
stitution. But I cannot agree with, and I 
cannot acquiesce in, and I cannot con- 
done, and I must oppose and try to recti- 
fy, the distorted constructions that the 
present-day Court is placing upon the 
Constitution. I must do it as a matter of 
duty in the position I occupy. 

During the consideration of this bill, 
I will have an opportunity, as will every 
other Senator in this body, to stand up 
and be counted on the question: “Do you 
favor turning the guilty loose, or are you 
going to stand for law and order and 
protect womanhood and decent citizen- 
ship in America and truly make our 
streets safe?” Or are we going down this 
road? I do not intend to travel it with 
my vote. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I want to 
thank the Senator from Arkansas for his 
generosity in yielding to me for ques- 
tions and to say that I agree with the 
Senator from Arkansas in the proposi- 
tion that enough has been done for those 
who murder and rape and rob; it is time 
for Congress to do something for those 
who do not wish to be murdered or raped 
or robbed. 

Mr. McCLELLAN, I thank my col- 
league, who is a member of the subcom- 
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mittee that processed the bill, and who 
has worked so faithfully, diligently, and 
constructively in helping us bring to the 
floor of the Senate a bill that will do 
something for law enforcement—not just 
spend money. We are going to do that. 
We are going to try to support our police- 
men and give them better training. We 
are going to do that. But, Mr. President, 
spending money will not alone do the 
job. It will not do the job if all we can 
do is appropriate $5 or $10 billion. Spend- 
ing the taxpayers’ money is not going to 
do the job unless some character, wis- 
dom, and courage are exercised by those 
who have the responsibility for enforcing 
the law. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr, HRUSKA. Before I propound a 
few questions to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Arkansas I should like to ob- 
serve that there are many Law Day pro- 
grams and observations being held all 
over the land this week. It happens that 
the Senator from Arkansas was commit- 
ted to go to Omaha, my home city, for 
the purpose of speaking, but he was un- 
able to go because of the pending bill. I 
would find it difficult to envision a more 
suitable, better-stated, and more effec- 
tive observance for Law Day than the 
statement the Senator from Arkansas 
has made in the Chamber today. It is in 
keeping with his studious and scholarly 
approach to the subject, which he has 
presented with logic and persuasiveness. 
I know the statement will not be wasted 
on those who read the Recorp. It is very 
convincing. 

I wish to address a few questions to 
the Senator with regard to title III. 
There seems to be some misapprehension 
as to its objectives, provisions, and op- 
eration. I have an idea this concern 
comes about because of the propensity of 
too many people to consider things by 
labels. It is doctrinaire to say that wire- 
tapping will bring in 1968 what George 
Orwell wrote about 1984; namely, that 
every movement, every act, every com- 
ment of every citizen will be known to 
Big Brother. This title does not work 
that way. 

I wish to ask the Senator if it is true 
that the Supreme Court, in two decisions 
last year, the Berger case in New York 
and the Katz case in California, de- 
clared wiretapping and electronic sur- 
veillance unconstitutional. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. The Senator is re- 
ferring to the Berger case and the Katz 
case? 

Mr. HRUSKA. Yes. Did the Supreme 
Court hold electronic surveillance and 
wiretapping unconstitutional per se? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. The Court did not 
outlaw wiretapping. On the contrary, the 
Court clearly indicated it could be done 
constitutionally under proper guidelines 
and supervision by a court. 

Mr. HRUSKA. In the Berger case is it 
not true the Court held that the New 
York statute did not comply with the re- 
quirements which the Supreme Court 
thought necessary in order to abide by 
constitutional commands? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. They felt that stat- 
ute in some respects was not as restric- 
tive as it should be and did not require 
some test and some procedures that they 
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felt were essential. The statute we pro- 
pose here is much stricter than the New 
York statute. It would come within the 
purview of the Katz case and the Berger 
case. Even under statute which would be 
more susceptible to more abuses than 
this statute, New York operated for 20 
years and then had a 5-year investiga- 
tion, a legislative investigation, of the 
way in which the law was administered 
and the charges of abuse, and they found 
none. 

I highly commend the law-enforce- 
ment officers and prosecuting attorneys 
and the courts for the sparing way, the 
judicious way, and the fair way they have 
administered that law. 

The proposal before us today is more 
strict, there are more requirements, and 
it is more difficult to meet the test to get 
the order than it was in New York. 

Some people say, “Law-enforcement 
officers would be snooping in on some 
fellow making a date with his sweet- 
heart.” My goodness, who cares about 
that? One can walk on the streets today 
and see all the lovemaking he wants. 

I say they will not snoop. There is no 
necessity for them to do it. I am sure 
our officers will not spend their time 
doing that. If we do not have any more 
confidence in the integrity of the police 
establishment of this Nation, the prose- 
cuting attorneys, and our courts than to 
refer to them as being untrustworthy in 
a matter of this responsibility, then, I 
say there is no way to save this society if 
it is that far gone. Neither law nor any- 
thing else that we can do in this body 
will stay its doom. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Is it not true that title 
III of the bill is based upon, and analo- 
gous to the law on searches and seiz- 
ures? As I remember it, the only com- 
mand of the Constitution is that search 
and seizures shall not be unreasonable. 
The Court has departed from there and 
has had any number of decisions on 
which interpretations have been made 
holding that this procedure is reason- 
2 or that procedure is not reason- 
able. 

Mr. MeCLELLAN. Under this bill, it 
first must be authorized at the Federal 
level by the chief prosecutor, the Attor- 
ney General of the United States or by a 
State attorney general at the State level. 
Then the police, or the prosecuting at- 
torney, must go before a court and 
make a showing that they are not able 
to get evidence by other means, or by 
investigation, or that it is too dangerous 
to attempt it. Then the court still has 
jurisdiction to determine whether the 
evidence is worthwhile, whether the 
crime is of that importance, and wheth- 
er there is a presentation of the likeli- 
hood of such crime sufficient to justify 
the court in issuing an order. 

There is every legitimate restraint 
that should be placed on it, if is to func- 
tion and be an effective instrument. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Including a strict time 
limitation, an inventory and reporting 
of all the acts done pursuant to the 
court order back to the authorizing 
court; is that not correct? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. That is correct. Not 
only that, but records are to be kept 
and a report to Congress made as to 
how it operates throughout the land. We 
will have a chance to review it. Every 
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safeguard that is practical and neces- 
sary to protect the legitimate rights of 
privacy is incorporated in the bill. 
The committee took guidance from the 
Supreme Court decisions and had the 
wisdom to ferret out, construct it, and 
make it a part of the provisions of this 
title. They are all in there. 

Every member of the committee is just 
as concerned for the integrity of use of 
the instrumentality as is those who may 
oppose it. We do not want the loose or 
promiscuous use of this power. We want 
it under strict court supervision. We do 
not want to deny to law-enforcement 
officers the use of the very same weapon 
or instrumentality to detect crime and 
apprehend the criminal that is being 
used by the criminal to organize his 
forces and to serve himself in violating 
the law and committing crimes. 

Mr. HRUSK A. I am sure that the 
Senator from Arkansas has the same 
convictions about the very valuable con- 
stitutional right which the right of pri- 
vacy constitutes. But, is it not true that 
the right of privacy, as every other con- 
stitutional right, is not an absolute 
right? There are instances where we 
must give way. For example, the search 
of homes or residences under a writ of 
search and seizure means that we lose 
the sanctity of the home. But that right 
is not absolute any more than the 
right of privacy is absolute; is that not 
true? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. That is absolutely 
true. Again I say, and I want to say it 
for the Recor for the benefit of those 
who oppose title III in the bill as being 
character snooping, which they are com- 
plaining about; they say it is a bill to 
permit officers to do just that, and that 
it is also an invasion of privacy, which 
they complain about, and which they say 
the bill would permit, is being done today 
by criminals with absolute impunity. 
There is no law under which we can con- 
vict them for doing that, because the law 
today requires that we not only have to 
prove the interception of the conversa- 
tion but also have to prove that they dis- 
closed it. 

The one who wants to make use of it, 
who wants to indulge in listening to gos- 
sip between man and wife, or between 
sweethearts, girlfriends and their boy- 
friends, can do it today and get satis- 
faction in their depraved attitude and 
state of mind with absolute impunity, 
because we cannot prosecute them or 
convict them unless we are able to prove 
that after listening to them, they went 
somewhere and talked about it to some- 
one else. 

Mr. HRUSK A. As a matter of fact, 
when former Attorney General Katzen- 
bach appeared before the committee, he 
described the situation that we have now 
as being worse than no law at all, did he 
not? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. He did. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Because it does not have 
any legal prohibition nor any sanction 
for the employment of wiretapping sur- 
veillance, is that not correct? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Yes. It does not deal 
with it. It is completely impotent. 

Mr. HRUSKA. I want to thank the 
Senator very much for his responses to 
my questions. 

Mr. President, for the benefit of the 
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Members of the Senate I quote from the 
1966 hearing record when Mr. Katzen- 
bach testified before the Criminal Laws 
Subcommittee. He said: 

I agree with my predecessor that the pres- 
ent law regarding wiretapping is intolerable. 
In fact, I would go so far to state that it 
would be difficult to devise a law more total- 
ly unsatisfactory in its consequences than 
that which has evolved from section 605. 

First, it adequately protects the privacy 
of no one. To prosecute successfully, the 
Government now must prove both intercep- 
tion and disclosure. Under these circum- 
stances there is a good deal of illicit wire- 
tapping. Estimates as to how much vary 
greatly, but since the technique is relatively 
simple, it is safe to assume that considerable 
private tapping goes on. 

Second, under present law, use of wire- 
tapping for potentially justifiable prosecutive 
purposes is impossible. A number of State 
laws authorize wiretapping by police of- 
ficials under certain circumstances and pro- 
cedures. But the Federal law has been in- 
terpreted by the courts to prevent the use 
of this information in a criminal prosecution. 


Mr. McCLELLAN. I want to thank the 
distinguished Senator from Nebraska for 
the very valuable assistance he has given 
as a member of the subcommittee, and 
for the contribution he has made to the 
development of the legislation now pend- 
ing before the Senate. Without his as- 
sistance, we might still be somewhere in 
the jungle trying to get out of the wilder- 
ness. He has made a splendid contribu- 
tion and I know that every other mem- 
ber of the committee and every Member 
of the Senate is indebted to him for his 
labors on behalf of the bill. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed a bill (H.R. 15190) to amend 
sections 3 and 4 of the act approved 
September 22, 1964 (78 Stat. 990), pro- 
viding for an investigation and study to 
determine a site for the construction of 
a sea-level canal connecting the Atlan- 
tic and Pacific Oceans, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H.R. 15190) to amend sec- 
tions 3 and 4 of the act approved Sep- 
tember 22, 1964 (78 Stat. 990), providing 
for an investigation and study to deter- 
mine a site for the construction of a 
sea-level canal connecting the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans, was read twice by 
its title and referred to the Committee 
on Commerce. 


OMNIBUS CRIME CONTROL AND 
SAFE STREETS ACT OF 1967 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 917) to assist State and 
local governments in reducing the in- 
cidence of crime, to increase the effec- 
tiveness, fairness, and coordination of 
law enforcement and criminal justice 
systems at all levels of government, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, the bill 
before us represents the culmination of 
efforts expended over a long period of 
time, as much as several years in some 
of its aspects. 
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The fact that it is now pending before 
the Senate in its present form is eloquent 
testimony to the leadership and experi- 
ence of the chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Criminal Laws and Procedures, 
the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
McCLELLAN]. 

Reflected in this measure are his sea- 
soned knowledge of American jurispru- 
dence, his patience, and his tenacity. 
With all of these, Mr. President, must 
be listed his never-failing courtesy and 
understanding. 

Senator McCLELLAN is to be warmly 
commended by all of us, and I wish to 
express my personal appreciation for the 
many courtesies and continuing assist- 
ance he has extended throughout the 
long sessions and negotiations which led 
to the bill now before the Senate. 

The clearest evidence of the leadership 
of the Senator from Arkansas lies in this 
fact: The bill, as originally proposed and 
submitted, contained one title; namely, 
law enforcement assistance. It was not a 
comprehensive measure even on that sub- 
ject. It now contains three additional 
titles dealing with procedures, admissi- 
bility, and competence of certain evi- 
dence in criminal cases; wiretapping and 
electronic surveillance; and regulation of 
commerce in firearms. Further, the scope 
of title I was greatly expanded. 

The inclusion of the additional titles 
occurred because of the clear necessity 
to take strong, affirmative action in these 
areas as a part of congressional response 
to the continuing deterioration of effec- 
tive law enforcement in the Nation in 
recent years. 

Each of the titles has been thoroughly 
processed. Complete and competent tes- 
timony from authoritative sources was 
taken. 

The nature and scope of the problems 
and the need for remedial legislation are 
not too difficult to understand. This is 
clearly demonstrated by the fact that 
there has been substantial agreement in 
the Judiciary Committee on the thrust 
which should be imparted in each title. 

This is not to say that there have not 
been divergences of views as to specific 
provisions. The individual and minority 
views contained in the report bear testi- 
mony to this. This is, however, not un- 
usual in committee processes. 

I intend to call attention to several 
examples of these differences as I pro- 
ceed with my comments on the several 
titles. In some of these cases, amend- 
ments will be proposed at suitable times. 
My comments on the substance of the 
measure will be brief because of the 
splendid discussion by the Senator from 
Arkansas. However, before proceeding 
with such comment, I should like to ad- 
vance some general observations which I 
believe to be highly pertinent to our con- 
sideration of this bill. 

LAW ENFORCEMENT IS A LOCAL RESPONSIBILITY 


Law enforcement is primarily and 
properly a local responsibility. This is 
quite clear upon consideration of statis- 
tics developed by the President’s Com- 
mission on Law Enforcement and Ad- 
ministration of Justice. An excerpt from 
a, task force report, The Police,” reads: 

There are today in the United States 40,000 
separate agencies responsible for enforcing 
laws on the Federal, State, and local levels 
of government. But law enforcement agen- 
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cies are not evenly distributed among these 
three levels, for the function is primarily a 
concern of local government. There are only 
50 law enforcement agencies on the Federal 
level of government and 200 departments on 
the State level. The remaining 39,750 agen- 
cies are dispersed throughout the many 
counties, cities, towns, and villages that form 
our local governments. 


In tabular form, the satistics for 1965 
with reference to the number of agencies 
and the full-time personnel for each of 
those agencies, Federal, State, and local 
were stated by the task force as follows: 


Full-time 

Agencies personnel 

C 50 23, 000 
S 200 40, 000 
TTT 39, 750 308, 000 


Another way to demonstrate this prop- 
osition is found in the report of the 
Commission where a table of daily aver- 
age number of inmates in American cor- 
rectional institutions in 1965, reads: 

Institutions primarily for adults: 
Foederal~ prreinnsnn 
State. prisonss- os. Sos Se 201, 220 
Local jails and workhouses 


Institutions primarily for juveniles: 
Public training schools (including 


1247 in federal) 43, 636 
Local juvenile institutions. 6, 024 
Detention homes 13, 113 

TOA S SS 62, 773 
Grand total ~..--..---__.__. 425, 673 
LAW ENFORCEMENT SHOULD REMAIN A LOCAL 


RESPONSIBILITY 


Inherent in the constitutional struc- 
ture of the United States is the concept 
that State and local authorities are ex- 
pected to assume responsibility for se- 
curing peace and order. This is neces- 
sarily so from the basic structure of our 
Government. 

President Johnson’s February, 1968, 
message to Congress on crime, states the 
case very succinctly and well: 

The Federal Government must never as- 
sume the role of the Nation’s policeman. 
True, the Federal Government has certain di- 
rect law enforcement responsibilities. But 
these are carefully limited to such matters 
as treason, espionage, counterfeiting, tax 
evasion and certain interstate crimes, 

Crime is essentially a local matter. Police 
operations—if they are to be effective and 
responsible—must likewise remain basically 
local. This is the fundamental premise of our 
constitutional structure and of our heritage 
of liberty. 

The existing pattern of law enforcement 
makes it clear that local governments must 
play the primary role in any effective pro- 
gram to combat crime. 


Mr. President, it is this Senator’s judg- 
ment that in several major instances, the 
bill transgresses this principle of local 
responsibility for law enforcement. It 
does so massively and deliberately in its 
provisions for administration of the Fed- 
eral grants under title I for law enforce- 
ment assistance, and in title II with re- 
gard to imposition on States of certain 
requirements for such electronic surveil- 
lance legislation as any State may want 
to enact. 

It is also true in title IV for regulation 
of firearms sales, where vast enforcement 
duties are enjoined upon Federal au- 
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thorities, and where technica] violation 
of numerous State law or city ordinances 
would become Federal offenses. 

It is my intention to discuss these and 
other instances in greater detail later 
in my remarks. Amendments I shall pro- 
pose for correction of these defects will 
enable the bill to conform to our law and 
our history. 

Mr. President, it will be my purpose, 
in more extended remarks on another 
day, to comment generally on the several 
titles of the measure. I shall then discuss 
the substance of and the reasons for 
several amendments which I intend to 
offer, or which will probably be offered 
by others, inasmuch as their intentions 
have been recorded in individual and 
minority views included in the committee 
report. 

One series of our amendments will go 
to title I, and will have to do with the 
method of disbursement of funds there- 
under. The present provision in title I 
is that the Attorney General, with the 
assistance of a three-member Law En- 
forcement Administration, will approve 
applications and make allocation of 
funds. Many members of Judiciary Com- 
mittee strongly feel that this is an error; 
that it should be done by a system of 
block grants. Federal financial assistance 
would be made to States pursuant to 
comprehensive plans developed by the 
States themselves. The plans would be 
approved by the Attorney General or Law 
Enforcement Administration, as the case 
may be, after which the State would re- 
ceive its allocation of funds and make 
distribution pursuant to its master plan. 

In that connection, it is the further ob- 
servation and judgment of this Senator 
that this program should be adminis- 
tered by an independent agency, separate 
and apart from the Attorney General or 
the Department of Justice. 

Mr. President, this is no nominal bill. 
The present authorization is $100 mil- 
lion. For second full year of operation, 
it would be $300 million. The Attorney 
General testified that, by the third year, 
the program should increase the amount 
to the level of $1 billion a year. 

Many of us have seen enough of direct 
grants in this Nation, from Washington, 
D.C., to individual political subdivisions, 
and in some cases to groups of individ- 
uals, whether or not formally organized, 
to want to add to that list. The present 
provision amounts to a grant of power to 
the Attorney General which would be 
largely discretionary. When the block 
grant amendments are proposed, it will 
not be with the idea of furnishing any 
basis intimation whatsoever of any re- 
flection upon either the ability, the com- 
petence, or the integrity of any Attorney 
General who occupies that office; but 
simply that it will make for good gov- 
ernment. A second amendment will con- 
tain a proposal for administration of the 
program by an independent board of 
three men to be confirmed by the Senate 
after having been named by the 
President. 

Then there will be an amendment to 
delete from the bill the assistance that 
can be given to various police jurisdic- 
tions, either city, State, or county, to 
supplement policemen’s salaries. Police- 
men’s present salary scales are a na- 
tional disgrace in most jurisdiction. 
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However, the amount of Federal funds 
required to be worthwhile money would 
be tremendous, Mr. President. But the 
inadvisability of creating a situation 
where there would be a foundation laid 
for a national police force must be very 
carefully considered. On that subject, I 
shall expand my remarks in due time. 

Under title III, wiretapping, the only 
general comments I would make at this 
time is that for the last 3l-odd years, 
and until the present incumbent, the 
Attorneys General of this Nation have 
favored a bill which would enable law- 
enforcement officers to tap wires and to 
have electronic surveillance. Highly 
placed and very well regarded experts 
say that it is a needed and effective tool 
for law enforcement. 

I emphasize again that the Supreme 
Court decisions in Berger against New 
York and in the Katz case did not de- 
clare electric surveillance illegal or un- 
constitutional. 

The decision in the New York case said 
that the New York statute was deficient 
in some of the constitutional safeguards 
necessary by reason of the provisions. 
Therefore, the invitation was extended, 
in effect, to have those safeguards in- 
serted. 

We have attempted to follow most me- 
ticulously the requirements of the Berger 
and Katz cases in the drafting of title 
III. It is my honest and deliberate judg- 
ment that it will stand the scrutiny of 
the Supreme Court because in many 
eases, the language was taken directly 
from the Supreme Court’s opinions. 

Title IV deals with regulation of com- 
merce in firearms. It is a slightly differ- 
ent proposal than has been proposed by 
the administration in the past. As modi- 
fied by the committee the title prohibits 
mail-order sales of handguns, but not 
long guns. However, long guns are dealt 
with and strictly regulated in many other 
provisions. 

There are several fundamental criti- 
cisms which can be rightfully leveled 
against title IV as it presently exists. I 
will discuss that in greater detail at a 
later time. 

There are two acts which now deal 
with commerce in firearms. One is the 
National Firearms Act of 1934. That is 
popularly known as the Machinegun 
Act. It now strictly regulates machine- 
guns and sawed-off rifles and shotguns 
by Federal registration and transfer 
taxes on each sale. 

The other act was passed in 1938. It is 
called the Federal Firearms Act. It deals 
with Federal licensing of manufacturers 
and dealers and created certain general 
rules that were laid down in regard to 
commerce in sporting firearms. 

The logical and effective way of ap- 
proaching the problem would be to 
amend each of the separate acts. One 
of them is in title 15. The other is in 
title 26. That would be the more accept- 
able way. It would certainly be consistent 
with the idea of treating separately the 
sporting firearms as opposed to destruc- 
tive devices. 

There are two bills that have been 
pending before the Senate for some time. 
They were introduced by me and were 
cosponsored by several of our colleagues. 
One is S. 1853. The other is S. 1854. The 
first bill, S. 1853, deals with the amend- 
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ment of the Federal Firearms Act of 
1938. The other, S. 1854, deals with the 
1934 Machinegun Act. They have been 
combined into what is now known as 
amendment No. 708, which I intend to 
offer as a substitute for title IV of S. 917, 
the pending measure. The amendment 
was submitted on April 29. 

If enacted, it will be a very strict law. 
It will be a workable and acceptable law. 
And it will be an enforceable law, one 
which will depend for enforcement upon 
the States and the political subdivisions 
of the States. 

It is my hope that as we develop this 
debate, we will be joined by others who 
will see to it that this very troublesome 
problem will be handled in a way that 
will, to the maximum extent possible, 
keep guns out of the hands of the wrong 
people and at the same time have every 
regard, consistent with that objective, 
for the rights of those who have a right 
to own, possess, and use guns for lawful 
purposes. 

Mr. President, that is the extent of my 
remarks today. On another day I will go 
into greater detail and spell out the ap- 
proach we have developed, which ap- 
proach is recorded in the individual and 
minority views of the committee report. 

I again emphasize that I wholeheart- 
edly support the declared objectives of 
each and every one of the titles of the 
bill. I agree with the Senator from 
Arkansas that it is a measure that is 
long overdue. It is a comprehensive 
measure which can do much to enable 
our law-enforcement agencies and the 
administrators of criminal justice to do 
a much more effective job than has been 
possible until now. 

ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS—AMENDMENT NO. 708 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent that at the next printing 
of amendment No. 708, the names 
of the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
METCALF], the Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Ervin], the Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Dirksen], and the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. Attorr] be added 
as cosponsors. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HRUSKA. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I thank the Senator 
very much for his complimentary refer- 
ences to my work on the committee, and 
to the measures which I have tried to 
sponsor in the field of the crime problem. 
It is gratifying to me to know that I 
have the Senator’s support, and that we 
have worked harmoniously together in 
this very vital task. I hope that we can 
continue in this effort, with a large 
measure of success, here on the floor of 
the Senate. I hope that we can get this 
measure passed, and that we can get a 
law that will actually deal with crime, 
and deal with it effectively, not merely 
give lipservice; not merely by spending 
more money, but get a law which will 
punish the criminal for his crime, take 
him off the streets, and make our streets 
safe for our citizens. 

Mr. HRUSKA. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will my 
good friend from Nebraska yield to me 
for a question? 

Mr. HRUSKA. I am happy to yield. 
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Mr. ERVIN. Will not the Senator from 
Nebraska agree with the Senator from 
North Carolina that the recent history 
of the Federal Government shows that 
whatever the Federal Government un- 
dertakes to subsidize, the executive 
branch of the Federal Government un- 
dertakes to control? 

Mr. HRUSKA. I would agree fully. 
That has been demonstrated many times. 
They not only try to control, they do con- 
trol. There is no question about it. 

Mr. ERVIN. I ask the Senator from 
Nebraska if he does not agree with the 
Senator from North Carolina that if the 
Federal Government ever undertakes to 
pay a part of the compensation of State 
police officers, the Department of Jus- 
tice will soon thereafter undertake to tell 
those police officers how they shall per- 
form their duty and what crimes they 
shall arrest for and what crimes they 
shall not arrest for? 

Mr. HRUSKA. Certainly. Unless they 
do so, they would be derelict in their 
duty to see that the money they are pay- 
ing out will be spent for the purposes 
specified. That is true. 

As to title II, Mr. President, I shall not 
make further remarks at this time. I 
doubt that I shall at a later time. The 
splendid and persuasive presentation by 
the Senator from Arkansas is quite suf- 
ficient. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


PRIVILEGE OF THE FLOOR 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, on behalf of the senior Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. Dopp], I ask 
unanimous consent that during the fur- 
ther consideration of S. 917, Mr. Carl 
Perian, Mr. William Mooney, Mr. Robert 
Perry, and Mr. Richard Crane, members 
of his staff and of the staff of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, be granted the 
privilege of the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

ADDITIONAL LEGAL SCHOLARS CONDEMN TITLE It 
OF CRIME BILL, 8. 917 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, on April 
19 I wrote to law schools across the 
country calling attention to the provi- 
sions of title II of the proposed omni- 
bus crime bill, S. 917, which is now 
pending before the Senate. Briefly stated, 
title II purports to overrule the Supreme 
Court’s constitutionally grounded deci- 
sions in the Miranda and Wade cases, 
overrules its decisions in the Mallory 
case, removes Supreme Court appellate 
jurisdiction over any State criminal 
conviction based on confession or eye- 
witness testimony, and abolishes all 
State criminal convictions. 

In my letter to the law schools, I asked 
for their views regarding the wisdom 
and the constitutionality of the provi- 
sions of title II. On Monday, April 29, I 
inserted in the Recorp replies which I 
had received from 26 law schools, in all 
parts of the country. These letters ap- 
pear at page 10888 of the Recorp. I have 
since received replies from another two 
law schools. All of the letters I have re- 
ceived—from 28 law schools, signed by 
150 legal scholars including 13 law school 
deans—express a unanimous opinion 
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5505 title II should not be enacted into 
aw. 

The law schools from which I have 
heard to date are the following: 

Boston College Law School, Brighton, 
Mass. 

University of California School of Law 
at Davis, Calif. 

University of California School of Law 
at Los Angeles, Calif. 

California Western University School 
of Law, San Diego, Calif. 

Chase College School of Law, Cinein- 
nati, Ohio. 

University of Chicago School of Law, 
Chicago, III. 

University of Cincinnati College of 
Law, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Duke University School of Law, Dur- 
ham, N.C. 

Emory University School of Law, At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Harvard University Law School, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Loyola University School of Law, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

University of Maine School of Law, 
Portland, Maine. 

University of Maryland School of Law, 
Baltimore, Md. 

University of Michigan School of Law, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

University of Missouri Schoo] of Law, 
Columbia, Mo. 

University of New Mexico School of 
Law, Albuquerque, N. Mex. 

University of North Dakota School of 
Law, Grand Forks, N. Dak. 

University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, N.C. 

Northeastern University School of 
Law, Boston, Mass. 

University of Pennsylvania School of 
Law, Philadelphia, Pa. 

University of South Dakota School of 
Law, Vermillion, S. Dak. 

Southern University Law School, 
Baton Rouge, La. 

Stanford University School of Law, 
Stanford, Calif. 

University of Tennessee, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

University of Tulsa College of Law, 
Tulsa, Okla. 

University of Virginia School of Law, 
Charlottesville, Va. 

West Virginia University College of 
Law, Morgantown, W. Va. 

Yale University School of Law, New 
Haven, Conn. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
ditional letters which I have received 
from faculty members at the Harvard 
University Law School, the University of 
New Mexico School of Law and from the 
dean of the University of Virginia School 
of Law appear at this point in the Rec- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Law SCHOOL or HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 

Cambridge, Mass., April 30, 1968. 
Senator Josy D. TYDINGS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR TYDINGS: We are writing to 
urge the Senate to reject Title II of the Om- 
nibus Crime Control and Safe Streets Act 
of 1968 (S. 917). This Title seems designed 
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to overrule several recent Supreme Court 
decisions, including Miranda v. Arizona and 
United States v. Wade. The effect of these 
decisions upon law enforcement is as yet un- 
known. But, regardless of their merits, we 
believe that enactment of Title II is not an 
appropriate way to deal with any problems 
they may raise. 

The language of Title II makes far reach- 
ing, and possibly dangerous, changes in the 
working of our Constitutional system. By 
limiting the power of the federal courts to 
review rulings as to the admissibility of con- 
fessions and eye-witness testimony in crim- 
inal cases, the bill will lead to nonuniform 
interpretations of the Constitution. And, to 
see the Constitution applied differently in 
different places is likely to create disrespect 
for the law. Moreover, partial elimination of 
the habeas corpus jurisdiction of all federal 
courts will either prevent defendants from 
having questions of federal law determined 
in a federal forum, or vastly increase the 
workload and impair the efficiency of the 
Supreme Court, Finally, for this legislation 
to attempt by statute either to overturn par- 
ticular Constitutional rulings, or to restrict 
the courts’ jurisdiction over issues in a case 
which would be governed by those rulings, 
raises very serious constitutional problems. 
The attempt suggests a dangerous tinkering 
with the delicate check-and-balance system. 

If revision of Miranda and Wade is felt de- 
sirable, we believe Congress should accept 
the Court’s suggestion, made in those cases, 
to enact alternative legislative solutions to 
the underlying problems involved—the prob- 
lems of police interrogation, self-incrimina- 
tion, the need for counsel, the line-up, and 
eye-witness testimony. We see no reason to 
believe that these problems—which gave rise 
to the Miranda and Wade cases—can be 
solved merely by removing the courts’ juris- 
diction to deal with them. Finely tailored, 
sharply focused solutions, not a broad un- 
discriminating approach, are called for. 

We therefore oppose enactment of Title 
II. 

Yours sincerely, 

Richard R. Baxter, Professor of Law; 
Harold J. Bergman, Professor of Law; 
Stephen G. Breyer, Assistant Profes- 
sor of Law; Clark Byse, Professor of 
Law; David F. Cavers, Fessenden Pro- 
fessor of Law; James H. Chadbourn, 
Professor of Law; Abram J. Chayes, 
Professor of Law; Jerome A. Cohen, 
Professor of Law. 

Vern Countryman, Professor of Law; 
John P. Dawson, Charles Stebbins 
Fairchild, Professor of Law; Alan M. 
Dershowitz, Professor of Law; Richard 
H. Field, Professor of Law; Roger D. 
Fisher, Professor of Law; Paul A. 
Freund, Carl M. Loeb University Pro- 
fessor; Charles Fried, Professor of 
Law; Livingston Hall, Roscoe Pound 
Professor of Law; Milton Katz, Henry 
L. Stimson, Professor of Law; Andrew 
L. Kaufman, Professor of Law; Louis 
Loss, William Nelson Cromwell, Pro- 
fessor of Law. 

John H. Mansfield, Professor of Law; 
Frank I. Michelman, Professor of Law; 
Charles R. Nesson, Assistant Professor 
of Law; Frank E. A. Sander, Professor 
of Law; David L. Shapiro, Professor 
of Law; Morgan Shipman, Assistant 
Professor of Law; Samuel Edmund 
Thorne, Professor of Legal History; 
Donald T. Trautman, Professor of Law; 
Arthur T. von Mehren, Professor of 
Law; James Vorenberg, Professor of 
Law; Lloyd L. Weinreb, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Law; Adam Yarmalinsky, 
Professor of Law; Albert M. Sachs, 
Professor of Law; Henry M. Hart, Jr., 
Dane Professor of Law; Paul M. Bator, 
Professor of Law; Derek C. Bok, Pro- 
fessor of Law. 
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Law SCHOOL or HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 
Cambridge, Mass., April 30, 1968. 
Senator JOSEPH D. TYDINGs, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR TypinGs: I am writing to 
urge the defeat of Title II of the pending 
crime control bill, which came to my atten- 
tion in Saturday’s press. In my view, three 
simple points are enough to demonstrate 
that this is highly unsound legislation. 

First, it is an exceedingly dangerous prece- 
dent for the legislative branch to overturn 
constitutional decisions of the Supreme 
Court by curtailing the Court’s jurisdiction, 
as this bill would do in adding proposed Sec- 
tion 3502 to Title 18 of the United States 
Code. We live in times in which it is in- 
creasingly difficult yet increasingly impor- 
tant to maintain the rule of law. I suggest 
that it would encourage disrespect for law 
for the Congress to use political power to 
shut off access to normal judicial process as 
a method of preventing the enforcement of 
the Constitution, 

Second, Congress has laid no foundation 
for such drastic action. It is not only possi- 
ble but even probable that Congress could 
make enormously important contributions 
to the improvement of the law pertaining to 
confessions. The Miranda case should not be 
the last word. But as matters stand, an in- 
sufficient time has elapsed to perceive the 
effects of the Miranda line of cases, and the 
Congress has not even conducted a thorough 
and systematic study of the problems of con- 
fessions in criminal cases. All Title II ac- 
ecomplishes is to revive the old rule of volun- 
tariness which, standing alone, has proved 
demonstrably inadequate to prevent the use 
of “the third degree” in procuring confes- 
sions from suspected criminals. To develop 
a new rule requires careful factual study of 
the consequences of the Miranda principle 
and the examination of alternatives, No such 
groundwork has been layed for the enact- 
ment of Title II. 

Third, proposed Section 3502 of Title 18 
of the United States Code is particularly ob- 
jectionable. The power of the Supreme Court 
to reverse State convictions under the 
Fourteenth Amendment may have been em- 
ployed in highly debatable cases, but it has 
also been necessary to prevent shocking 
travesties on justice. For example, in Ash- 
craft v. Tennessee, 322 U.S. 143, two defend- 
ants were convicted and sentenced to 99 
years in the penitentiary almost entirely on 
the basis of confessions procured by holding 
them without sleep or rest, under a glaring 
light, for 36 hours of constant questioning, 
by teams of lawyers and investigators. In 
Brown v. Mississippi, 297 U.S. 278, the con- 
fession was obtained by twice hanging the 
defendant by the neck from a tree limb and 
then tying him to a tree and beating him 
until he confessed. The violence and torture 
in Chambers v. Florida, 309 U.S. 227 were 
scarcely less brutal. Ordinarily the State 
judges are quick to correct such travesties 
upon civilized justice. Unfortunately, there 
are exceptional cases in which the only cor- 
rective is the Supreme Court of the United 
States. Proposed Section 3502 lumps all 
these cases together indiscriminately in cur- 
tailing the Court’s jurisdiction. The Court’s 
effectiveness in correcting barbarities like 
Brown, Chambers, and Ashcraft ultimately 
depends upon its power to determine for 
itself whether fundamental rights were 
denied. I find it impossible to believe that, if 
the Senators were aware of the probable im- 
pact of Title II upon cases like Brown, 
Chambers, and Ashcraft, the Senate would 
vote to cut off Supreme Court review when- 
ever a State court found that the confession 
was not the product of coercion. 

Sincerely, 
ARCHIBALD Cox. 
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Law SCHOOL OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 
Cambridge, Mass., April 29, 1968. 
Senator JosEPH D. TYDINGS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Typrincs: I write to urge the 
rejection of Title II of S. 917. Title II has 
been drafted to overturn a number of Su- 
preme Court decisions, whose development 
in the law I haye been watching since shortly 
after I began teaching Criminal Law in 1932. 

There are objections to Title II of S. 917 
which go far beyond the unconstitutionality 
of some of its sections. They would undo 
the progress of the past twenty years in ra- 
tionalizing and improving police practices. 
They would permit the Federal Government 
to hold persons for questioning before its 
own officials in federal cases for long periods 
of time. They would abandon state prisoners 
to the vagaries of state court decisions. 

We are at long last making progress in the 
proper and respectable enforcement of the 
criminal law, I strongly urge you to advo- 
cate in the Senate, that the Senate not inter- 
fere to undo all the work of the past twenty 
years of the Federal Courts. 

Very truly yours, 
LIVINGSTON HALL, 
Roscoe Pound Professor of Law. 


Law SCHOOL OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 
Cambridge, Mass., April 29, 1968. 
Senator JOSEPH D. TYDINGs, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR TypINGs: I am writing to 
urge the Senate to reject Title II of the 
Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets Act 
of 1968 (S. 917). I share the dissatisfaction 
of many persons with the decisions of the 
Supreme Court in Miranda, Wade, and Mal- 
lory—at least as Mallory is applied in the 
courts of the District of Columbia. I also de- 
plore the indiscriminate and destructive use 
of habeas corpus. 

But Title II is a thoroughly indefensible 
approach to the solution of the problems 
raised by these cases. The bill seeks to ex- 
clude the federal courts from the decision of 
major constitutional issues. This reverses 
nearly 200 years of constitutional history. 
Since the decisions in Cohens v. Virginia and 
Martin v. Hunters Lessee the jurisdiction of 
the Supreme Court to determine constitu- 
tional issues has been the cornerstone of our 
federal judicial system. To return the power 
over these decisions to the courts of our 50 
states is an invitation to confusion, conflict, 
and futility. Furthermore, I doubt that this 
legislation will hold up in the Supreme Court. 
The Supreme Court on appeal or certiorari 
and the district courts in habeas corpus have 
jurisdiction over cases insofar as they in- 
volve constitutional issues. Once they have 
jurisdiction they cannot be forbidden to con- 
sider any issue relevant to the disposition of 
the case. 

The proper way to deal with the issues 
raised by Miranda, Wade, Mallory, and 
habeas corpus is by legislation directly ad- 
dressed to matters of criminal procedure. 
These questions are of the utmost difficulty. 
I would welcome legislation of that charac- 
ter, but the now proposed legislation is a fail- 
ure to give these issues the serious consider- 
ation to which they are entitled. 

Yours sincerely, 
Louis L. JAFFE, 
Byrne Professor of Administrative Law. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass., April 30, 1968. 
Senator TYDINGS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Urgently hope Senate will reject title two 
omnibus crime bill unwise and inappropriate 
to deal with difficult problems of criminal 
procedure by manipulating courts jurisdic- 
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tion and endangering delicate balances un- 
derlying our separation of powers. 
PAUL BATOR, 
Professor of Law, 
Harvard Law School. 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. Mxx., April 29, 1968. 
Hon, JOSEPH D, TYDINGS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

For Senate to adopt S. 917, purporting to 
over rule Miranda and Wade decisions and 
to abolish the Mallory rule would be unwise 
and as to Miranda and Wade probably uncon- 
stitutional. Statistical studies show these 
rules are not handicapping police in proper 
law enforcement, 

Prof. GEORGE N. STEVENS, 
Prof. HENRY WEIHOFEN, 
University of New Mexico 
School of Law. 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA, 
SCHOOL or Law, 
Charlottesville, Va., April 29, 1968. 
Hon, Jos xy D. TYDINGS, 
U.S, Senate, 
Committee on the Judiciary, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR TyrpINGcs: Your letter of 
April 19 reached me just as I was on the 
point of leaving for meetings in Washing- 
ton. This explains my inability to reply in 
time to meet your deadline. I immediately 
referred your letter to Professor Low who re- 
plied on April 23. I hope you found his let- 
ter helpful. 

I write now merely to echo the sentiments 
he expressed. While I can, in no sense, speak 
with authority on the problems raised by 
Miranda and Wade, I cannot escape the feel- 
ing that, even if constitutional, as to which 
I have reservations, the proposed legislation 
would be at once premature and unwise. 

It would be premature because we have 
not yet acquired enough experience ade- 
quately to judge the impact of the decisions. 
It would be unwise because at this juncture 
in our national life the last thing we need 
is to generate an added sense of instability 
by stimulating a dispute between the Con- 
gress and the Supreme Court. 

I am glad to know that one of your stand- 
ing and reputation is taking up the cudgels 
against Title II of S. 917. 

Please do not fail to call on me if you 
think I can be helpful. 

Sincerely, 
Harpy C. DILLARD, 
Dean. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


S. 1035 AND EMPLOYEES’ RIGHT TO 
PRIVACY—CONGRESS LAST CLEAR 
CHANCE 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, over 7 
months ago, 90 Members of this body 
expressed their approval of S. 1035, a bill 
to protect the constitutional rights of the 
employees of the executive branch of the 
U.S. Government and to prohibit un- 
warranted invasion of their personal pri- 
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vacy. The need for this bill to protect 
the liberties of over 3 million American 
citizens has been well documented in the 
hearings and reports of the Constitu- 
tional Rights Subcommittee, by the Ad- 
ministrative Practice and Procedure Sub- 
committee, by the Special House Sub- 
committee on Privacy, and by the House 
Foreign Operations and Government In- 
formation Subcommittee. Individual 
complaints of incursion on basic rights 
have long been received by Members of 
Congress. 

The bill, together with 11 House com- 
panion bills, is still pending before the 
House Post Office and Civil Service Sub- 
committee on Manpower and Civil Serv- 
ice. Fortunately, the chairman of that 
subcommittee is a distinguished member 
of the North Carolina delegation, Con- 
gressman Davin HENDERSON. As Repre- 
sentative for the Third Congressional 
District, he has long displayed a keen in- 
terest in protecting employee rights and 
in preserving the liberties of all Ameri- 
cans. His dedication in seeking and ob- 
taining improvements in the Federal 
service is well known, as is the tenacity 
of the Manpower Subcommittee in forc- 
ing adherence to good Federal manage- 
ment practices. 

The able members of that subcommit- 
tee are: CHARLES H. WILSsoN, of Cali- 
fornia; RICHARD C. WHITE, of Texas; 
LEE H. HAMILTON, of Indiana; FRANK J. 
Brasco, of New York; H. R. Gross, of 
Iowa; EDWARD J. DERWINSKI, of Illinois; 
and JAMES T. BROYHILL, of North Caro- 
lina. 


In view of their reputation as a con- 
structive and hard-hitting committee, 
they should find S. 1035 much to their 
liking as hearings on the bill progress. I 
feel sure they will endorse the wisdom of 
those Members who have already spon- 
sored this important measure. They in- 
clude Representatives Ep REINECKE, of 
California; Henry S. Reuss, of Wiscon- 
sin; RICHARD FULTON, of Tennessee; NICK 
GALIFIANAKIS, of North Carolina; GLENN 
CUNNINGHAM, of Nebraska; ALBERT W. 
Watson, of South Carolina; JOHN E. 
Moss, of California; SPARK M. MATSU- 
NAGA, of Hawaii; CLARENCE D. Lone, of 
Maryland; ALTON Lennon, of North Car- 
olina; and JAMES G. FULTON, of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

According to a number of newspaper 
reports which have come to my atten- 
tion, the “bill of rights” for citizen em- 
ployees of Government is dead. This is 
sheer speculation by reporters. That bill 
for employee rights is no more dead than 
the Bill of Rights to the Constitution 
which it would implement. And I believe 
the members of the House committee 
considering it would be the first to agree 
with that statement. 

They are as aware as the Members of 
this body of the need to memorialize in 
a statute the basic rights of employees. 
They know that these rights should no 
longer be subject to the changing whims 
of bureaucrats throughout Government. 
No longer should they depend for their 
protection on the off chance that Con- 
gress or some enlightened individual of 
the Civil Service Commission will be able 
to take action in time to prevent perma- 
nent erosion of liberties or to correct 
damages done to reputations and ca- 
reers. No longer should the values we 
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cherish as a free society be undermined 
by calloused decisions and techniques. 

If anyone should deny there is a need 
for such a bill, he should review the com- 
plaints which have come to Congress of 
invasions of privacy and curtailment of 
the liberties of American citizens. Some 
are ludicrous examples of a basic lack of 
commonsense in the absence of specific 
guidelines; others reflect deliberate de- 
cisions at the highest level to violate con- 
stitutional rights in order to achieve 
some favored goal. 

Certainly, there is something very 
wrong with the processes of government 
when an agency like the Army Map Serv- 
ice cannot assess the qualifications of 22- 
year-old girls for promotion without sub- 
jecting them to hours of prurient inter- 
rogation through interviews and lie de- 
tector tests. 

Yet, it is clear from reports received 
by the subcommitte that they cannot. 
But, this is only one area of concern. 

It is clear, from the complaints re- 
ceived by many Members of Congress, 
that there are many unfortunate tend- 
encies, attitudes, and practices in the 
Federal bureaucracy which can only be 
corrected by legislation. 

While there have been laudable efforts 
by the Civil Service Commission recently 
to correct abuses and to recommend to 
Departments that changes be made in 
some areas, this is just not enough. In 
the face of a vast decentralized Federal 
bureaucracy, the problems involved in 
S. 1035 are even beyond the control of 
the White House, the Commission, or 
even agency heads. The only truly effec- 
tive recourse is to a common statutory 
guide and common limitations. Only then 
will existing machinery operate to pro- 
tect employees. Several recent examples 
come to mind. Even as the Defense De- 
partment circulated new directives re- 
stating prohibitions on coercion in the 
savings bond campaigns and charity 
drives, complaints of such coercion were 
sent to Congress from employees and 
servicemen. 

The Senate approved in S. 1035 a pro- 
vision which prohibits requests or re- 
quirements that employees support the 
nomination or election of anyone to pub- 
lic office through personal endeavor, 
financial contribution, or any other thing 
of value. Yet, no sooner had the bill been 
sent to the House for final action, than 
reports appeared of intimidation of em- 
ployees in the sale of tickets to political 
functions. 

No sooner was the bill’s provision ap- 
proved banning questions on race, reli- 
gion and national origins, than com- 
plaints arrived that IBM cards asking 
such questions are still being used for 
promotion actions. 

No agency has a legitimate reason for 
opposing the substance of S. 1035. It sets 
reasonable guidelines. The balance it 
strikes is one which will promote fair and 
effective management of personnel, re- 
gardless of the programs administered 
by an agency. 

There is more at stake in this proposal 
than a correction of a few civil service 
practices affecting employee rights. 
What is at stake here is the question 
whether public law is to govern the basic 
public rights of over 3 million citi- 
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zens and their families, or whether they 
must continue to depend on a great mass 
of administrative rules and regulations, 
Executive orders, and oral policy pro- 
nouncements. 

What is also involved in this measure 
is a decision by Congress on the role of 
the Federal service in our society now 
and in the future. Are these citizens and 
their families to be subjected to loss of 
liberties and to administrative tyrannies 
simply because they have some associa- 
tion with government, or simply because 
they form an easily identified, easily 
computerized, easily tyranized segment 
of the popuiation? Should they be re- 
quired to live out their lives as constitu- 
tional neuters? 

S. 1035 provides a statutory barricade 
behind which these citizens may freely 
exercise their constitutional rights to 
think, speak and act on matters unre- 
lated to their jobs, free of governmental 
coercion. It provides a zone of privacy 
where, if they please, they may also re- 
frain from thinking, speaking or acting, 
free of Government pressures. It assures 
that they can keep to themselves what 
they believe or feel about religion, sex, 
or family relationships or what they do 
or do not do in their private lives. It as- 
sures also that they will never be forced 
as free citizens to become the unwilling 
instruments for imposing unauthorized 
political, social or economic goals of 
some administration which happens to be 
in power at the time in Washington. 

S. 1035 provides an opportunity seldom 
afforded Congress to reinforce the rights 
of individuals in an age of computers, 
scientific technology, and growing bu- 
reaucracy. I firmly believe, as do the 54 
Senate cosponsors of this measure, that 
it will have a beneficial impact in the 
Federal Government and will be emu- 
lated in State and local governments and 
in private industry. 

It is unfortunate, but true, that this 
measure may well be the only compre- 
hensive and substantive piece of legisla- 
tion enacted for Federal employees by 
the 90th Congress. 

I ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Record at this point sev- 
eral letters from officials of the American 
Federation of Government Employees, 
the National Association of Government 
Employees, the National Federation of 
Federal Employees, National Society of 
Professional Engineers, National Asso- 
ciation of Letter Carriers, the United 
Federation of Postal Clerks, AFL-CIO; 
the Federal Professional Association, and 
a resolution by the Federal Tobacco In- 
spectors Mutual Association; and the fol- 
lowing articles and editorials: 

Winston-Salem, N.C., Journal, by Bill 
Connelly, March 20, 1968. 

Raleigh News & Observer, March 22, 
1968, by Roy Parker, Jr. 

Editorial, Greensboro Daily News, 
March 26, 1968. 

Editorial, Fayetteville, N.C., Observer, 
March 24, 1968. 

Raleigh News & Observer, March 24, 
1968. 

The Asheville Citizen, March 30, 1968. 

The Charlotte News, by Bill Chaze, 
April 23, 1968. 

Columbus, Ohio, Sunday Dispatch, by 
Roulhac Hamilton, December 10, 1967. 

The Evening Star, by Joseph Young, 
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February 7, 19, March 21, 29, and October 
22, 1967. 

Washington Daily News, by John 


Cramer, September 29, 1967, November 
27, 29, 1967, March 13, 1968, April 2, 18, 


1968. 

Washington Post, by Jerry Hutta, 
March 19, 21, 1968, April 20, 1968. 

Washington Post, by Mike Causey, 
February 20, 1968. 

Federal Employee, April 1968. 

St. Louis, Mo., Post-Dispatch, October 
7, 1967. 

Kentucky edition Post & Times-Star, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, September 28, 1967. 

Paris, Ky., Daily Enterprise, Septem- 
ber 26, 1967. 

Oneonta, N.Y., Star, September 25, 
1967. 

Cleveland Press, October 2, 1967. 

St. Louis, Mo., Post-Dispatch, October 
10, 1967. 

Binghamton Press, New York, October 
18, 1967. 

International New York City, Novem- 
ber 20, 1967. 

Chicago Tribune, March 21, 1968, by 
Willard Edwards. 

New York Times, March 26, 1968. 

Kentucky edition Courier, Evansville, 
Ind., September 30, 1967. 

Los Angeles, Calif., Herald Examiner, 
December 7, 1967. 

Norfolk, Va., Ledger-Star, December 6, 
1967. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S.A E.C. LODGE 2195, 
Washington, March 19, 1968. 
Hon. SAM J. ERVIN, Jr., 
U.S. Senator. 

DEAR SENATOR ERVIN: As an officer of an 
AFGE lodge, whose members are principally 
administrative and scientific personnel in a 
prestige agency of our Government, I have 
had ample evidence of the crying need for 
the enactment of S. 1035. 

It has been with a sense of growing anxiety 
that I have made inquiry after inquiry about 
the progress of your Bill in the House, only 
to learn each time that no hearings had been 
scheduled. 

I want to thank you for your past effort 
to create a better Civil Service. If there is 
any way in which our Lodge can be of assist- 
ance in obtaining action on this vitally im- 
portant legislation, please let me know. 

Sincerely yours, 
‘THEODORE WARD, 
Chairman, Grievance Committee. 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF GOVERN- 
MENT EMPLOYEES, 
Washington, D.C., March 20, 1968. 
Hon. Sam J. Ervin, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Ervin: The purpose of this 
letter is to both express the gratitude of a 
large number of AFGE members in our 14th 
District and to urge you to take every pos- 
sible step, particularly in the House side, to 
get 81035, first, through the House Sub- 
Committee on Manpower and Civil Service 
and then, through the full house. 

The need for S—1085 is just as pressing now, 
if not more so, than when I had the privilege 
of testifying before your Sub-Committee in 
October of 1966. 

As government grows bigger and more 
complex, it becomes easier for supervisors 
to deny fair treatment to employees. At the 
present time federal employees are accorded 
fair treatment only at the discretion of su- 
pervisors. It is interesting to note that due 
process is accorded as a matter of right to 
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criminals whereas it is not so accorded to 
government employees. 

Our experience indicates that an agency’s 
personnel policies generally reflect the 
agency’s attitude towards the general public. 
If an agency is inept in handling its em- 
ployees it is generally inept in handling its 
statutory functions. In view of this, it is in 
the public interest to have immediate Con- 
gressional approval of S—1035. 

We, therefore, wish to again express our 
appreciation for the superb job you have 
done in the Senate with S-1035. We urge you 
to work with the House members and do 
everything possible to get it through that 
august body. 

Fraternally and sincerely, 
FRANCIS J. SER, 
President, 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES, 
Washington, D.C., March 20, 1968. 
Hon, Sam J. Ervin, Jr., 
Senator from North Carolina, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sm: It is with considerable interest and 
surprise to be informed that the Senate Bill 
81035, Invasion of Privacy of the Federal 
Employee, has bogged down to a complete 
stand-still. 

I would like to request and urge you, Mr. 
Senator, to do everything you possibly can 
to get this Bill moving for the great need of 
the Federal Employee for its passage. 

Yours very truly, 
RALPH B. BISER, 
National Vice President. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES, 
Washington, D.C., February 25, 1968. 

Mr. JOHN F, GRINER, 

National President, American Federation of 
Government Employees, Washington, 
Dd. 

Dear JoHN: At the regular February meet- 
ing of the National Capital Area (14th Dis- 
trict) Department, there was a discussion of 
newspaper reports that some officials in the 
Executive Department have attempted to dis- 
suade employee groups from continuing 
their support of the Ervin Bill (S-3703). 

The opinion was expressed by all the dele- 
gates participating that the enactment of 
this Bill is essential to the protection of ele- 
mentary rights of Federal Government em- 
ployees. 

It was therefore moved and unanimously 
carried that the President of the Department 
express an urgent request that the National 
Office do all in its power to secure the early 
convening of hearings by the House Com- 
mittee and prompt adoption of this legis- 
lation. 

I was also instructed to bring copies of this 
letter to the attention of the Chairman of 
the Civil Service Commission, the Chairman 
of the House Committee, Chairman Hender- 
son of the Subcommittee, through the regu- 
lar channels of the Department. 

Sincerely yours, 
ARD WIESMAN, 
President. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF GOVERN- 
MENT EMPLOYEES, 
Washington, D.C., March 20, 1968. 
Hon. Sam J. ERVIN, 
Senate Office Building, 
The Capitol, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator Ervin: At the regular 
monthly meeting of the National Capital 
Area Department of the AFGE on Thursday, 
March 14, delegates expressed serious con- 
cern over the recent lack of action on S-1035, 
a Bill which you introduced “to prevent the 
invasion of privacy of employees” by the 
Federal Government. 

When the Senate passed the Bill before 
the end of the First Session, we expected 
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prompt and affirmative action in the House. 
Instead, there seems to have been an omi- 
nous quiet. This has caused rumors of an at- 
tempt to sidetrack the measure. It has let 
opponents of the Bill believe that it can be 
smothered during the remainder of this 
Session. 

We have been assured by our National 
President that the AFGE is pressing to secure 
consideration in the House. He has reiterated 
to us the high urgency which he and his 
associates attach to this effort to secure 
statutory protection for Federal employees. 

Have you any information as to the cause 
of apparent inaction? With 20,000 members 
of our Federation in this 14th District, our 
delegates wish to be able to report back to 
their respective Lodge memberships whether 
they can expect to see this legislation en- 
acted in this Congress. 

In my capacity as president of Lodge 1812, 
with 700 members who are employed in the 
Washington headquarters, Voice of America 
relay stations throughout the country, and 
USIS offices overseas, I express also our own 
interest and concern. While we have been 
relatively free from abuse of privacy within 
USIA, we realize that it has been due pri- 
marily to the high calibre of the three indi- 
viduals who have headed our Office of Secu- 
rity since we became an independent agency 
in 1953 as well as to the alertness of our own 
Lodge to criticize any infringements, we be- 
lieve these rights should have statutory 
basis and not be dependent on the good will 
of a Director of USIA or of the head of a 
subordinate office. 

I shall appreciate your estimate of the 
prospects for S—1035. 

Sincerely, 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES, 
February 7, 1968. 
Hon. Sam J. Ervin, Jr., 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Ervin: Many members of 
the National Association of Government Em- 
ployees have asked their national office to 
express their dismay and concern over the 
lack of progress on your bill, S. 1035, to safe- 
guard employees’ rights. 

In view of your outstanding effort in se- 
curing overwhelming Senate approval of this 
measure, and your continued keen interest 
in the bill, we are hopeful that you will be 
able to persuade key House members of the 
legitimate need for this legislation. 

We understand that the Administration, in 
particular the Civil Service Commission, is 
assuring House members that it has cor- 
rected all inequities and instituted safe- 
guards t infringement on the personal 
lives of federal employees. And, therefore, 
that no legislation is needed. 

Even as the Commission offers these bland 
assurances, the Federal Aviation Administra- 
tion is planning a new program of psychologi- 
cal testing of its employees which will con- 
stitute a wholesale invasion of their private 
and personal lives. 

Only recently, the Navy’s Office of Civilian 
Manpower Management concluded an inves- 
tigation of charges brought by this organiza- 
tion of coercion to make charitable contri- 
butions at the Norfolk Naval Shipyard. The 
investigation substantiated the charges, yet 
the shipyard commander refused to take dis- 
ciplinary action against the supervisors re- 
vealed by the investigation as being respon- 
sible for the coercion. 

These are only two examples of situations 
that exist today, contrary to the Commis- 
sion’s stand that they have corrected such 
situations and that all is well. 

Federal employees want and need legisla- 
tion that will (1) outlaw such practices, and 
(2) provide disciplinary action for those who 
transgress upon the law. 
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We are hopeful that this session of Con- 
gress will see final approval and enactment 
of S. 1035. 

Very sincerely, 
ALAN J. WHITNEY, 
Ezecutive Vice President. 


NAGE Local. R12-50, 
San Pedro, Calif., December 21, 1967. 

Senator Sam J. Ervin, Jr., 

Chairman, Senate Subcommittee on Consti- 
tutional Rights, U.S. Senate, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Ervin: As an individual, and 
as President of the National Association of 
Government Employees, Local R12-50, I am 
presently engaged in preparing a “writ of 
mandamus action” against the Federal Avia- 
tion Administration... requesting they obey 
their rules and regulations, especially in the 
field of promotions and awards. 

Before filing in Federal District Court, how- 
ever, I must show that administrative reme- 
dies have been exhausted, or the case will 
never be tried on its merits. This places me 
in the extremely undesirable predicament 
of begging justice from the very Supervisors, 
Chiefs, and Managers who I will charge in 
court with acts of non-compliance. I must 
expose myself, my case, and my witnesses to 
kangaroo justice then take what pieces re- 
main and plan a court fight. This is an abso- 
lute mockery and travesty of justice; and 
unless justice prevails within the Career 
Federal Service, the Government—and 
through the Government, the Nation—will 
most certainly suffer. 

The only practical method of making an 
Agency adhere to its rules and regulations is 
to allow federal employees a choice between 
the grievance appeal system of their Agency 
or a choice of filing directly in a Court of 
Law. 

Therefore, I am extremely interested in 
your work, and in your “Bill of Rights.” I 
am looking for this legislation to correct, or 
at the very least initiate corrections of con- 
ditions within the Federal Government 
which should actually be tried in criminal 
court. 

In this then, I would appreciate a 
copy of bill No. S—1035, and if possible, an ap- 
proximate estimation of when you believe it 
will become law. 

In addition I would also like to extend my 
congratulations on the success you have al- 
ready achieved, and offer my assistance if it 
should ever be requested. 

Sincerely, 
RICHARD R. CLAYTOR, 
President. 
NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
FEDERAL EMPLOYEES, 
Washington, D.C., January 18, 1968. 

Hon. Sam J. Ervin, In., 

Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Ervin: Reflecting the great 
interest we have in S. 1035, your bill to pre- 
vent unwarranted invasions of privacy 
against Federal employees, we have today 
written to Congressman Henderson urging 
early hearings by the House Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee on this measure. 

We shall, of course, continue our strong 
support of this very worthy legislation. As 
indicated in our testimony before your com- 
mittee, we share your interest in the abuse 
of administrative prerogative. An important 
by-product of your hearings assisted us im- 
measurably in resolving such abuse of power 
in the Comptroller of the Currency case. You 
are performing much needed and significant 
public service for Federal employees and the 
cause of justice. It is only another important 
achievement in your role as a judge and leg- 
islator. 

With kind personal regards, I am, 

Yours sincerely, 
N. T. Wotkomir, 
President. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
LETTER CARRIERS, 
Washington, D.C., April 11, 1967. 

Hon. Sam J. Ervin, Jr., 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Constitutional 
Rights, Committee on the Judiciary, U.S. 
Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Ervin: I received your letter 
together with the copy of S. 1035 and your 
statement from the Congressional Record, 
which I read thoroughly. 

In my opinion, the bill is an excellent one. 
You and your staff have done an outstanding 
job in correcting all of the points that ap- 
pear to require correction. 

I do not have any recommendations to 
submit, but we will support your bill en- 
thusiastically. 

Sincerely, 
JEROME J. KEATING, 
President. 
NATIONAL SOCIETY oF 
PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS, 
Washington, D.C., March 16, 1967. 

Senator Sam J. ERVIN, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Constitutional 
Rights, Judiciary Committee, U.S. Sen- 
ate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Ervin: I would like to take 
this opportunity to express the support of 
the National Society of Professional Engi- 
neers for S. 1035, the Federal Employee “Bill 
of Rights” introduced by you on February 
21. While it is perhaps not an original 
thought to say this measure is long overdue, 
it bears repeating. Although engineers, as 
& result of their mobility, frequently may 
be more likely to leave the Government than 
complain about its shortcomings as an em- 
ployer, we have, nonetheless, seen increasing 
evidence of dissatisfaction with areas of 
abuse covered by your bill. Without question, 
your bill would have a salutary effect in this 
area and make the Government service more 
desirable to professional engineers. 

We were also pleased to see in your new 
bill the proviso at the end of Section 1(b), 
making it clear that agencies may officially 
encourage employees to participate in the 
activities of professional societies and asso- 
ciations. To the degree that such groups 
facilitate the development of both technical 
skills and professional attitude, their activi- 
ties should certainly be officially encouraged. 
It should be considered as part of an engi- 
neer’s normal duties to maintain and im- 
prove his professional abilities. 

We have been particularly impressed by 
the thoroughness and perseverance with 
which you, the other members of your Sub- 
committee, and your staff, have sifted 
through a multitude of regulations, statutes, 
executive orders and administrative prac- 
tices to arrive at such a clear-cut, direct, 
and readily enforceable solution to the many 
unfortunate and persistent problems which 
have developed over the years. 

Your efforts should be appreciated by all 
Federal employees, as well as by all other 
citizens who share your dedication to and 
respect for individual constitutional rights. 

Very truly yours, 
PauL H. ROBBINS, 
Executive Director. 


Senator Sam J. ERVIN, Jr. 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Constitutional 
Rights, Committee on the Judiciary of 
the U.S, Senate, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C, 

My Dear SENATOR: The officers and mem- 
bership of the United Federation of Postal 
Clerks are most appreciative of your intro- 
duction of S. 1035 which has been co-spon- 
sored by at least 54 other United States 
Senators. We endorse this legislation and 
sincerely hope the 90th Congress will enact 
the legislation at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. 
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We also support this legislation as the 
“Exclusive” national bargaining union for 
the nation’s 319,000 postal clerks whom we 
represent in labor-management relations 
with the Post Office Department. Our mem- 
bership is exclusively in the postal clerk 
craft and are employed in the post offices in 
the 50 states, District of Columbia, Puerto 
Rico, Virgin Islands and Guam. 

In our opinion, the enactment of legisla- 
tion such as S. 1035, “To protect the civilian 
employees of the Executive Branch of the 
United States Government in the enjoyment 
of their constitutional rights and to pre- 
vent unwarranted governmental invasions of 
their privacy” has been long overdue. I have 
carefully reviewed the language and obvious 
intent of S. 1035 and certainly concur with 
both the principles enunciated and the pro- 
tection provided for our loyal and dedicated 
Federal employees. 

As you know, President E. C. Hallbeck and 
myself testified on October 5, 1966 in support 
of the original bill, S. 3779, which proposed 
to accomplish the same objectives as the 
present legislation, S. 1035. We appreciate 
very much the new sections and language 
introduced in S. 1035, which we are confident 
resulted, at least in part, from the extensive 
hearings which you and your Committee con- 
ducted in September and October of 1966. 
We can appreciate that your bill S. 3779, in 
the 89th Congress was an original draft of 
the current legislation. 

Specifically, while we endorse S. 1035 in its 
entirety, we are particularly pleased with the 
following provisions in the legislation: As 
section 1, (1) which will permit a Federal 
employee who is under investigation for 
misconduct to be accompanied by counsel 
or other person of his choice when sub- 
mitting to interrogation which could lead to 
disciplinary action. 

Certainly this provision, if enacted into 
law, would protect federal employees gener- 
ally, and more specifically the postal clerk 
membership we represent, who apparently do 
not have this constitutional or legal guar- 
antee when being interrogated by postal in- 
spectors or supervisors and other manage- 
ment officials within the Postal Service. 

Certainly the language in section 5 will 
deter officials of the government from pro- 
miscuously abusing the constitutional rights 
and invading the privacy of Federal em- 
ployees. That part of section 5, which states 
that: civillan government employees or any 
person applying for government employ- 
ment, or seeking to establish civil service 
status who is “affected or aggrieved by the 
violation or threatened violation of this act 
(or other existing law) may bring a civil ac- 
tion in his own behalf or in behalf of him- 
self and others similarly situated, against 
the offending officer or person in the United 
States District Court.” 

Another part of Section 5 which is most 
important to employees of the Federal Gov- 
ernment permits, with the written consent of 
amy person affected or aggrieved, an em- 
ployee organization to bring legal action on 
behalf of such person, or may intervene in 
such action. The definition of “employee or- 
ganizations” is very specific and certainly 
would identify and define employee orga- 
nizations for the purpose of this act. 

Section 6, which proposes to establish a 
“Board on Employees Rights,” is perhaps 
one of the most important sections, if not 
the most important section, of S. 1035. It 
would appear absolutely essential that any 
final legislation enacted into law must neces- 
sarily include the provisions of Section 6. 
This section is extremely important to 
out the basic intent of this legislation, which 
is to protect civilian employees of the Ex- 
ecutive Branch of the United States Govern- 
ment. 

We can offer no suggestions for improve- 
ment of this section or additional language. 
As presently constituted, Section 6 is easily 
understood; and the most excellent and in- 
clusive definition of the proposed “Board on 
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Employees’ Rights” which could possibly be 
enacted into law. It defines the right of em- 
ployees to challenge violations of the pro- 
posed act; defines the procedures involved, as 
well as the authority of the Board, penalties 
for violation of the act, as well as establish- 
ing the right of judicial review for an ag- 
grieved party, and finally provides for Con- 
gressional review, and in effect, an annual 
audit by the Congress of all complaints, de- 
cisions, orders, and other related informa- 
tion resulting from activities and operations 
of the proposed act. 

Mr. Chairman, in conclusion, we whole- 
heartedly endorse the legislation and desire 
to express our sincere thanks to you as the 
principal sponsor of S. 1035, and the other 
54 United States Senators who have joined 
with you in proposing enactment of this most 
important Federal Employees’ Bill of 
Rights.” We believe we speak, not only for 
the members of the United Federation of 
Postal Clerks, but on behalf of all civilian 
employees of the Federal Government when 
we urge the United States Senate and the 
House of Representatives to enact this leg- 
islation as soon as possible. 

With best wishes, I am 

Sincerely, 
Patrick J. NILAN, 
Legislative Director. 
THE FEDERAL PROFESSIONAL 
ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D.C., April 26, 1968. 

Hon. Sam J. Ervin, JR., 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Constitutional 
Rights, Committee on the Judiciary, U.S. 
Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Ervin: The Federal Profes- 
sional Association is experiencing a growing 
concern about the enactment of S. 1035 into 
law at this session of the Congress. 

This nationally important measure which 
you and your Committee developed, after 
much study from a massive body of evi- 
dence and testimony for the protection of 
Federal employees in their constitutional 
rights and for the prevention of unwarranted 
governmental invasion of their privacy, 
should not go unconsidered in the House be- 
fore the end of this session of Congress. Its 
approval by the Senate, September 13, 1967, 
by the overwhelming vote 79-4 was highly 
indicative of its need for Federal employees. 
This was a notable legislative achievement. 

The national need for assured individual 
privacy has never been greater. This need 
comprises a new emphasis on the precepts 
of constitutional rights for all Americans. 
The growth of our technological order has al- 
lowed many new intrusions in the private 
lives of all Americans. Thus, privacy in 
American life has become an objective of 
considerable public concern. 

The need for assured privacy in Federal 
employment, as shown by you and your 
Committee, is also a national matter of wid- 
ening importance. The need is now a recog- 
nized national responsibility of all Federal 
administrators and their administrative 
staffs. The continuing growth of the func- 
tions of the Federal Government makes 
S. 1035 essential to the future of the Federal 
civil service. 

This legislation embraces the mission of 
the Federal Professional Association adopted 
at its Founding Conference, November 28, 
1968. This mission is to— 

Enhance the value of the Federal career 
service to the public; 

Foster high standards of professional serv- 
ice in the Government; and 

Promote the welfare of professional per- 
sonnel in the Government. 

This Association holds that the House of 
Representatives should have the opportu- 
nity to consider this Senate measure. As you 
will recall, the Honorable Robert Ramspeck, 
as this Association’s Consultant, and Mr. 
Vincent E. Jay, Executive Vice President, 
presented extensive testimony September 30, 
1966 in full support of the predecessor Bill 
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of S. 1035. In January 1967, the Association 
made further suggestions for S. 1035. 

This Association welcomes an opportunity 
to present testimony before the House Com- 
mittee to which S. 1035 has been referred. 

Sincerely yours, 
RouLanp R. RENNE, 
President. 

Resolution passed by the Federal Tobacco 
Inspectors Mutual Association at their an- 
nual meeting held in Raleigh, N.C., on Satur- 
day, March 9: 

“Be it resolved that the Federal Tobacco 
Inspectors Mutual Association endorses the 
provisions of Senate Bill 1035, to protect the 
privacy of employees of the Executive branch 
of the Federal government, and petitions the 
United States House of Representatives Post 
Offce and Civil Service Manpower Resources 
Subcommittee to expedite consideration of 
this legislation vital to our nation’s demo- 
cratic processes and constitutional protec- 
tions. 

“Further, be it resolved that the Federal 
Tobacco Inspectors Mutual Association com- 
mends United States Senator Sam J. Ervin, 
Jr, for his introduction of this measure and 
for his continuing interest and leadership in 
protecting the rights of Federal employees.” 


[From the Winston-Salem (N.C.) Journal, 
Mar. 20, 1968] 


Ervin BILL on Privacy Is STALLED 
(By Bill Connelly) 


WasHINGTON.—Sen. Sam J. Ervin Jr.’s well 
publicized bill protecting the privacy rights 
of federal employes appears to be hopelessly 
stalled in a House subcommittee handled by 
Ervin’s North Carolina colleague, Rep. David 
N. Henderson. 

Although the measure passed the Senate 
six months ago by a vote of 79 to 4, Henderson 
shows no interest in scheduling hearings for 
it before his House Post Office and Civil Sery- 
ice subcommittee. 

Henderson said yesterday that the bill has 
merely been placed on a back burner because 
the subcommittee has a heavy workload. But 
other House sources said he also has serious 
doubts about some parts of the legislation. 


ERVIN AIDES PUZZLED 


Ervin and his aides on the Senate subcom- 
mittee on constitutional rights have been 
puzzled and frustrated by Henderson's in- 
action and have been unable to learn precisely 
what are the congressman’s objections. 

One hang-up in the House is said to be the 
provision including the Central Intelligence 
Agency, the National Security Agency and 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation in the 
bill. 

As passed by the Senate, the bill would pro- 
hibit federal agencies from giving employes 
psychological and lie-detector tests, from 
asking them highly personal questions and 
from seeking to influence their outside 
activities. 

CIA OPPOSES BILL 

The CIA vigorously opposed the bill in the 
Senate on the grounds that its restrictions 
would make it impossible for security agen- 
cies to screen prospective employes and 
maintain internal security. The Senate re- 
jected this argument, but it has more appeal 
in the House. 

Ervin’s bill also is being quietly but firmly 
opposed by the administration, which feels 
that, in addition to the security hazards, it 
would needlessly hamper the agencies in 
their personnel policies. 

Since Ervin’s subcommittee began work 


on the privacy bill, the Civil Service Com- 


mission and several agencies have stopped 
some of the most widely criticized personnel 
practices. Some House members argue that 
this makes the bill unnecessary, but Ervin’s 
position is that without a law there is no 
assurance some administrator could not re- 
vive the practices later. 
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RELUCTANCE UNUSUAL 


Henderson’s reluctance to call for hearings 
on the bill is unusual in several respects. 
For one thing, North Carolina Democrats in 
Congress customarily help each other push 
such legislation along. For another, the bill 
should be politically popular for Hender- 
son because of the many federal employes in 
his 3rd District. 

But Henderson has failed to respond to 
Ervin's request for action and has also been 
unmoved by a letter signed by 33 House 
members which calls for prompt hearings. 


[From the News & Observer, Mar. 22, 1968] 


Ervin Says EMPLOYEES Have War POLICIES 
DISSENT RIGHT 
(By Roy Parker, Jr.) 

WasHINGTON.—North Carolina Sen. Sam 
Ervin Jr., a staunch defender of U.S. policies 
in Vietnam, has also defended the right of 
federal government employes to dissent 
against those policies, 

Ervin said this week that he has asked 
the U.S. Civil Service Commission to sur- 
vey the extent to which federal agencies have 
attempted to prevent government workers 
from expressing their “thoughts and beliefs” 
about the Vietnam war. 

“Federal employees have the same right to 
petition Congress as other citizens,” Ervin 
said. The Senator is chairman of the Senate 
Constitutional Rights Subcommittee and au- 
thor of a “Bill of Rights” for government 
employes. 

Ervin's revelation that he was asking the 
Civil Service Commission for information 
came as a group of government workers in 
Washington openly protested Vietnam poli- 
cies, and amid reports of White House anger 
over the protests. 

Congressman Ed Willis, chairman of the 
House Un-American Activities Committee, 
ordered a staff investigation of an organiza- 
tion dubbed “federal employees against the 
war in Vietnam.” 

Willis also introduced a bill authorizing 
the President to fire publicly dissenting gov- 
ernment workers in time of war or “armed 
conflict.” 

There were other reports that President 
Johnson had ordered a Civil Service Com- 
mission study of whether such dissent could 
be punished. 

The commission had earlier ruefully ad- 
mitted that, as long as they do it on their 
own time, government workers are free to 
publicly protest anything they want to. 

A youthful government career worker, an 
employe of the Civil Service Commission 
itself, has been leading the protest move- 
ment, and claims several thousand names 
on petitions against the Vietnam war. 

Ervin's backing for the right of dissent 
flowed from his longtime interest in govern- 
ment employe rights. 

His “Bill of Rights” for government work- 
ers, guaranteeing them against several per- 
sonnel practices which he claimed infringed 
individual rights, has passed the Senate but 
is hung up in the House subcommittee 
headed by North Carolina Third District 
Congressman David Henderson. 

Henderson has said that the bill is simply 
caught in a backlog in his subcommittee. 

Several government agencies, most partic- 
ularly Defense and the Central Intelligence 
Agency, have strongly opposed the bill. They 
don’t like its provisions prohibiting many 
types of personnel testing, even with le 
detectors, without specific high level au- 
thority. 

Meanwhile, in another related field, Ervin 
has forced the Agriculture Department to 
tone down some of its medical forms, charg- 
ing they were being used to harass workers. 

The forms were required for workers who 
took sick leave, and Ervin charged that they 
showed “mistrust” of the sworn statements 
of the workers who took sick leave while on 
furlough. 
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The question had arisen especially among 
tobacco inspectors, who had been taking 
sick leave (which is paid for) while they 
were on forced furlough (which is not paid 
for). 

[From the Greensboro Daily News, Mar. 26, 
1968] 
SENATOR ERVIN TO THE RESCUE 


Sen, Sam Ervin Jr., never one to stand by 
when he feels the U.S. Constitution is being 
undermined, has joined the affray again— 
now in defense of government employees’ 
right to criticize government policies. This 
time he is taking on a congressional commit- 
tee, some government agencies and perhaps 
the White House itself, and we all should be 
glad he is. 

Senator Ervin has asked the U.S. Civil Serv- 
ice Commission to find out to what extent 
federal agencies may be trying to prevent 
employees from expressing their individual 
opinions about the Vietnam war. “Federal 
employees have the same right to petition 
Congress as other citizens,” he says. And 
certainly they do have. 

Frighteningly enough, not all federal of- 
ficials believe that. As a protest organization 
called “Federal Employees Against the War 
in Vietnam” has acquired petition signatures 
from several thousand workers, cries of dis- 
loyalty and even treason have been raised in 
Washington, 

Rep. Ed Willis, chairman of the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities, has 
ordered a staff investigation of the group. 
He also has introduced a bill authorizing the 
President to fire federal employes who dis- 
sent publicly in time of war or “armed con- 
flict.” 

Such irrational reaction is typical of 
HUAC; however it is not expected from the 
White House, and that is where it is com- 
ing from now. President Johnson doesn't like 
anyone to disagree with his Vietnam policy 
and is said to regard public protests by any 
government workers as intolerable. There are 
reports from Washington that he has asked 
the Civil Service Commission to determine 
whether these dissenters could be punished. 

To the commission’s credit, it has de- 
clared in the past that federal employes 
are free to make any kind of public protest 
so long as they do it on their own time. 
The leader of the “Federal Employes Against 
the War in Vietnam” is in fact employed by 
the commission, and apparently his superiors 
have not found his activity improper. 

Senator Ervin's concern for the constitu- 
tional issue here is demonstrable—and is all 
the more admirable—in that he strongly 
supports the administration’s Vietnam pol- 
icy. He clearly believes government workers 
have the right to dissent, and the study he 
has called for will determine whether that 
right is being suppressed in some federal 
agencies. If it is he would have a solid case 
for individual liberty. 

Senator Ervin's latest insistence upon con- 
stitutional protections comes as his “bill of 
rights” for government workers is halfway 
through the Congress. It seeks to protect 
federal employees from improper practices 
and invasions of privacy, and is opposed by 
the Central Intelligence Agency and the De- 
fense Department, among others. Both of his 
efforts deserve commendation and assistance. 

[From the Fayetteville (N.C.) Observer, 
Mar. 24, 1968] 
Ervin ON CIVIL RIGHTS 

The publicly expressed opposition of sev- 
eral hundred federal government employes 
to the nation’s war policies in Vietnam came 
as something of a surprise. Certainly this is 
a rare occurrence, at least in the memory of 
most Americans. 

In its rush to investigate this matter, how- 
ever, the House Un-American Activities Com- 
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mittee ought to give the most serious atten- 
tion to what North Carolina Sen. Sam Ervin 
Jr. had to say about it. 

Ervin, himself a supporter of President 
Johnson’s conduct of the war, said, “Federal 
employes have the same right to petition 
Congress as other citizens.” That certainly 
should be the case in the American democ- 
racy. And if a U.S. Civil Service Commission 
study prompted by Senator Ervin finds that 
federal workers are being improperly pre. 
vented from expressing their “thoughts and 
beliefs” about the war, then corrective steps 
are clearly in order. 

Nobody has to agree with the position 
taken by the federal workers who petitioned 
Congress about the war. But Senator Ervin 
deserves public commendation for insisting 
that federal employees are entitled to the 
same civil rights accorded other American 
citizens. And those who have faith in the 
fundamental principles upon which this na- 
tion was founded will agree with Senator 
Ervin in this matter, any inconsistency on 
his part where the rights of other Americans 
are concerned notwithstanding. 

Just as clearly, the national interest can- 
not possibly be served by anything resem- 
bling a House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee witchhunt as a result of American 
citizens exercising their ligitimate rights. 


[From the News & Observer, March 24, 1968] 
Nor AUTOMATONS 


Senator Sam Ervin is only being consistent 
in his support of federal employes against 
harassment by the executive department be- 
cause of disagreement with the war in Viet- 
nam. So sound is his position, that every 
member of the Congress could wisely sub- 
scribe to it. 

The notion that federal employes may not 
dissent and speak their minds the same as 
all other Americans is an especially danger- 
ous one. Obviously they ought not to dem- 
onstrate against the very policies and pro- 
grams they are employed to carry out. Those 
in sensitive jobs touching on security accept 
discretion with employment. But the thou- 
sands of others are and ought to be as free 
as any citizens. If it ever appeared that the 
rank and file of government workers were 
24-hour-a-day automatons of their superiors 
the spectre of Big Brother really will be 
upon us. 


[From the Asheville Citizen, Mar. 30, 1968] 
Ervin DEFENDS RIGHT OF PROTEST 


As a conservative, and as a supporter of 
the Administration’s Asian war policies, Sen- 
ator Sam Ervin of North Carolina might be 
classified as a “hawk.” If so, however, he ap- 
pears to be a hawk with principles. 

Ervin defends the right of dissent, even for 
federal employes. 

He has asked the Civil Service Commission 
to find out to what extent Federal agencies 
may be attempting to prevent employes from 
expressing individual opinions about the 
Vietnam war. 

What has brought this matter to a head is 
a protest organization called “Federal Em- 
ployes Against the War in Vietnam,” which 
has obtained the signatures of several thou- 
sand Federal workers on a petition. 

North Carolina’s senior Senator rightly 
points out that “Federal employes have the 
same right to petition Congress as other citi- 
zens.” 

Rep. Ed Willis, Chairman of the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities, sees 
it otherwise. He has ordered a staff investi- 
gation of this group and has introduced a bill 
in Congress authorizing the President to dis- 
charge Federal employes who dissent publicly 
in time of war or “armed conflict.“ 

In the past, the Civil Service Commission 
has held that Federal employes are free to 
make any kind of public protest as long as 
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they do it on their own time. (In fact the 
leader of “Federal Employes Against the War 
in Vietnam” is employed by the Civil Service 
Commission and apparently has not been 
censured. 

Senator Ervin believes that a man or woman 
doesn’t lose basic constitutional rights 
because of being employed by the Federal 
government. On the contrary these people 
are entitled to the same privileges as all other 
Americans. 

The Civil Service Commission should re- 
affirm its support of the constitutional rights 
of Federal workers and should bring viola- 
tions in other U.S. agencies to the public 
attention. 


[From the Charlotte News, Apr. 23, 1968] 


To WEED OUT PROTESTORS—PENTAGON USES 
MENTAL TEST AGAINST EMPLOYES— ERVIN 
(By Bill Chaze) 

U.S. Sen, Sam Ervin charged today there 
is a growing tendency in Washington, partic- 
ularly in the Pentagon, to use psychiatric 
examinations to get rid of federal employes 
who aren't docile enough” in their views. 

As an example, Ervin cited a recent case 
in the Defense Department in which a civilian 
employe told his boss: “Add another notch 
to your gun handle.. . My brother was killed 
in Khe Sanh.” 

The employe, Ervin said, was ordered to 
either submit to psychiatric examination or 
lose his job. Ervin said he was able to in- 
tervene in the case and the man’s job was 
saved. 

“Nobody in the Defense Department both- 
ered to take into consideration all of the 
factors involved,” Ervin said in an interview 
here today with The News. “The young man’s 
mother called him and told him of the death 
in a state of near-hysteria.” 

Ervin said he was concerned about the case 
because it is typical of many. “In some areas 
of the government”, he said, “there is a 
tendency to find a groove for an employe and 
kill any initiative he might have.” 

“Initiative,” said the Morganton Democrat, 
includes an employe's drive to express him- 
self on the war. 

While he does not disagree with U.S. pol- 
icy in Vietnam, Ervin said he feels federal 
employes have just as much right to protest 
the war as any citizen. The only exception, 
he said, is when an employe is actively en- 
gaged in prosecuting the war or carrying out 
policies connected with it. 

“The Pentagon,” said Ervin, “does not be- 
lieve in freedom of thought or speech.” Nei- 
ther, he said, does the Pentagon believe a 
federal employe has “the right to petition the 
government for full redress of grievances.” 

Ervin said changing the prevailing mood 
of the government toward its employes is an 
“uphill fight” which is currently being 
fought through amendments to Civil Service 
regulations, He predicted that someday legis- 
lation may be necessary to soften the govern- 
ment's views toward the expression of opin- 
ion by its employes. 

Ervin is chairman of the Senate’s consti- 
tutional rights committee. 

He was in the area to present a scholarship 
to 16-year-old Scottie Wilson at Independ- 
ence High School. The $1,000 scholarship 
to any college was made available by 
the William Randolph Hearst Foundation 
through a Senate youth program in which 
Miss Wilson participated. 

[From the Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch, Dec. 
10, 1967] 
FEDERAL CORNER: CIVIL SERVICE STUDY 
PLANNED ON “RIGHTS” 
(By Roulhac Hamilton) 

WasHincton.—Undoubtedly spurred on by 
a House subcommittee’s announcement that 
it has had a change of heart and will give 
early consideration to the Senate-approved 
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federal employes’ so-called “Bill of Rights,” 
the Civil Service Commission has disclosed 
another in-depth“ review of its personnel 
investigations program. 

The basic purpose of the employe bill of 
rights legislation was to protect federal 
workers, and prospective workers, from in- 
vasions of their right to privacy by over- 
zealous personnel investigators delving into 
such irrelevant matters as their sex lives, 
religious beliefs and social relationships. 

The bill, the product of Chairman Sam J. 
Ervin Jr., D-N.C., and his Senate constitu- 
tional rights subcommittee, was fought bit- 
terly by the Civil Service Commission and 
agency personnel officers. One of their tactics 
was repeated announcements that steps were 
being taken for administrative cure of the 
ills which had inspired the Ervin bill. 

But an unimpressed Senate passed the “Bill 
of Rights” by an overwhelming vote. But 
across Capitol Hill, Chairman David Hen- 
derson, D-N.C., of a House manpower sub- 
committee, sidetracked the Senate bill be- 
cause, he said, there were a large number of 
bills—none identified—which were of great- 
er importance to federal workers. 

At that point, the Civil Service Commis- 
sion relaxed. But late last month, Henderson 
confessed that deluge of mail from all over 
had convinced him that federal workers re- 
garded the “Bill of Rights” as being of a 
great deal more importance to them than he 
had thought. So he announced his subcom- 
mittee would give it top priority next year, 
with public hearings likely to begin in Janu- 


ary. 

Against that background, CSC came forth 
with a new announcement to the effect that 
it has ordered an in-depth review of “all as- 
pects” of the CSC personnel investigation 
program. The investigation will be conducted, 
it said, by an interagency panel. 

CSC spokesmen said it was their hope that 
this study group would come up with rules 
to protect the privacy of persons under in- 
vestigation, with uniform standards govern- 
ing the scope of inquiries made by various 
investigators and various agencies, and to 
provide for better selection and training of 
investigators. 

It might be unkind to suggest that the 
newly announced study is aimed at persuad- 
ing the House subcommittee to put the “Bill 
of Rights” back in a pigeonhole, but it is a 
fact that the announcement sounds very 
much like those used by the commission in 
its effort to block the legislation in the Sen- 
ate. 


[Excerpt from the Washington (D.C.) Star, 
Oct. 22, 1967] 

Tue FEDERAL SPOTLIGHT: BENEFIT INCREASE OF 
3 Percent Is NEAR FOR DISABLED EMPLOYEES, 
SURVIVORS 

(By Joseph Young) 

Bill of rights: In a letter to Sen. Sam Er- 
vin, D-N.C., sponsor of the Senate-approved 
“bill of rights” for government employes, 
Rep. David Henderson, D-N.C., chairman of 
the House Civil Service subcommittee, made 
it plain his group does not intend to hold 
hearings on the measure this year. Henderson 
pleaded the pressure of other legislation 
which he said had priority over the Ervin 
bill, 

Actually, the bills given priority over the 
Ervin measure by the House subcommittee 
are all relatively minor ones. 

Consequently, the earliest hearings on the 
Ervin bill by the Henderson group won't 
come before early next year. Since next year’s 
session of Congress is merely an extension of 
this year’s, the Ervin bill won’t die. 

But it may lose some of its steam in the 
intervening months unless the federal and 
postal employe unions and their member- 
ships make it plain to the House group that 
action next year on the Ervin bill is im- 
perative. 
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[Excerpt from the Evening Star, Feb. 7, 1968] 


THE FEDERAL SPOTLIGHT: CSC TRIES To CON- 
VINCE UNIons “BILL oF RIGHTS” WOULD 
INJURE THEM 

(By Joseph Young) 

The Civil Service Commission is trying 
everything to prevent final congressional ap- 
proval of the Senate-passed Ervin “bill of 
rights” for government employes. 

The CSC’s latest move is an attempt to 
persuade government employe union leaders 
that the bill would weaken federal and postal 
employe unions and cause large reductions 
in union membership. 

The CSC's contention is that the central 
board that would be established to hear em- 
ployes’ complaints about agencies’ violations 
of their rights of privacy and constitutional 
rights would bypass the unions’ right to rep- 
resent their members. If the employes could 
go to the board with their complaints, this 
would negate their need for unions, the CSC 
argument runs. 

Actually, the CSC’s crocodile tears have not 
made much impression on the unionists. The 
unions mainly represent their members at 
the agency level on grievances regarding 
working conditions and on appeals on ad- 
verse action cases involving firings, suspen- 
sions, demotions, reductions-in-force, etc.— 
issues which are not directly covered by the 
Ervin bill. 

The Ervin measure guarantees government 
employees against invasion of their rights of 
privacy and violation of their constitutional 
rights, such as coercion to participate in 
charity drives and purchase savings bonds, 
snooping into their sex lives and financial 
affairs, forcing them to take psychiatric 
exams, etc. 

Thus, the system it sets up in government 
would not dilute the power of the unions. 
Rather, it would enhance it, since employes 
who took their cases to the proposed board 
would want their union officials to repre- 
sent them at the hearings. 

The House Civil Service and Manpower 
subcommittee has promised hearings on the 
Ervin bill this year. If the bill is to become 
law this year the hearings must be held early. 
Government employes would do themselves a 
big favor if they dropped a note to Rep. David 
Henderson, D-N.C., chairman of the subcom- 
mitte, and to Rep. Dominick Daniels, D-N.Y., 
chairman of the House Civil Service Commit- 
tee, urging that the hearings be held as 
quickly as possible, 

[Excerpt from the Washington (D.C.) 
Evening Star, Feb, 19, 1968] 

THE FEDERAL SPOTLIGHT: SAFETY-70 PLAN 
JEOPARDIZES Bona FR CLAMS oF IN- 
JURIES 

(By Joseph Young) 

President Johnson’s Safety-70 program in- 
advertently is resulting in some government 
departments and agencies refusing to recog- 
nize bona fide on-the-job injury claims of 
federal employes or delaying action on these 
cases. 

Of course, the President is unaware of this 
impact of his program designed to reduce 
government employe on-the-job injuries 30 
percent by 1970. 

But the effect has been that some depart- 
ments and agencies, in a move to reduce the 
number of reported on-the-job injuries 
among their employes, have sought to dis- 
courage or prevent employes from filing in- 
jury compensation claims. 

The situation has come to the attention of 
the Labor Department’s bureau of employe 
compensation, which operates the govern- 
ment’s employe injury compensation pro- 


gram. 

The bureau has told departments and 
agencies to adhere to fair practices in deal- 
ing with injury compensation claims, stress- 
ing that the President’s safety program never 
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was intended to deny bona fide injury com- 
pensation claims. 

Some departments and agencies, however, 
are continuing their practices of discourag- 
ing employe claims. A showdown between 
them and the Labor Department and per- 
haps the White House is imminent. 

Some ts and agencies refuse to 
acknowledge the basis of an employe’s injury 
or they discourage them from filing claims. 
Of course, the employes still can file with the 
bureau of employe compensation, but if their 
agency disapproves they run the risk of not 
getting their jobs back when they return to 
work, or if they remain on the job they feel 
their chances of promotion, etc., would be 
jeopardized. 

In addition, some departments, such as the 

Post Office are now requiring injured em- 

ployes to go to the departments’ own doctors. 

Employes protest this action, since they feel 

the doctors would naturally tend to mini- 

mize the extent of their injuries. 
s * . . * 

CSC retrogresses: Several years ago the 
Civil Service Commission, which had never 
been known for a pro-employe attitude, gave 
federal workers some hope when it began 
finding favorably for employes in adverse ac- 
tion cases. 

The three commissioners began to overrule 
its ultraconservative board of appeal and re- 
view on occasion in order to reverse the fir- 
ings of employes. 

But the CSC commissioners of late have 
become more antiemploye in their decisions. 
Even in some of the relatively few cases where 
the CSC’s board of appeals and review have 
ruled in favor of employes, the commissioners 
have seen fit to modify these decisions in or- 
der to punish the employe and at least par- 
tially vindicate the federal agencies involved. 

The commissioners’ philosophy appears to 
be that any employe involved in adverse ac- 
tion cases must, ipso facto, be a “trouble- 
maker.” Consequently this line of reasoning 
goes, they must be punished, even if the 
initial firing order is modified to make it a 
60- or 90-day suspension. 

It’s small wonder that government em- 
ployes have little faith in the commission's 
contention that the Ervin “bill of rights” for 
government workers is unnecessary and that 
federal workers can depend on the CSC to 
protect them. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
Mar. 21, 1968] 

THE FEDERAL SPOTLIGHT: Sick LEAVE INVES- 
TIGATIONS SCORED AS INVASION OF RIGHT TO 
PRIVACY 

(By Joseph Young) 

Sen. Sam Ervin, D-N.C., has denounced 
the sick leave investigations conducted by 
various government agencies. 

Ervin took the Senate floor to cite exam- 
ples of invasion of federal employes’ right 
to privacy and to declare: 

“Extensive privacy-invading investiga- 
tion of employes who use their sick leave is 
an area sadly in need of common sense. 

“Certainly, if an employe tells his super- 
visor he is sick, if he produces a certificate 
from a qualified medical doctor that he has 
been ill, that should be enough. Yet it is not 
enough in some agencies.” 

Ervin cited a case where agency investi- 
gators, determined to find out if the em- 
ploye was really sick, acquired a key from 
the apartment-house manager and were en- 
tering the employe’s apartment as he arose 
from his sick bed to greet them. 

In other cases, Ervin said, agency inspec- 
tors called employes’ doctors to verify their 
stories of illnesses. 

Im some agencies, it is the practice to 
compel employes to sign forms surrendering 
the confidentiality of their medical records 
and giving inspectors “a fishing permit” to 
examine employes’ medical records and dis- 
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cuss details of the cases with their doctors, 
Ervin said. 

Ervin cited an Agriculture Department 
form which requires employes to authorize 
examination of all their medical records by 
department inspectors. 

The North Carolinian called the Agricul- 
ture form to attention of Civil Service Com- 
mission Chairman John Macy, who advised 
Agriculture that he felt the form was “in- 
appropriate.” It is understood that Agricul- 
ture has agreed to eliminate the form, 

Commenting on the excessive zeal and 
practice shown by government agencies in 
investigating sick leave use, Ervin, the spon- 
sor of the Senate-approved “bill of rights” 
for government employes, declared: “Such 
practices illustrate the need for early passage 
of the bill by Congress to protect the con- 
stitutional rights of federal employes and 
prohibit unwarranted government invasions 
of their privacy.” 


[From the Evening Star, Mar. 29, 1968] 


THE FEDERAL SPOTLIGHT: OUTLOOK DIMs FOR 
“BILL oF RIGHTS” SHELVED IN HOUSE SUB- 
COMMITTEE 

(By Joseph Young) 

Chances are rapidly dwindling for the 
“bill of rights” for government employes 
sponsored by Sen. Sam J. Ervin, D-N.C. 

Although approved overwhelmingly by the 
Senate last year, the bill has been shelved 
by the House Civil Service and Manpower 
subcommittee. 

The Johnson administration, which 
strongly opposes the measure that would 
protect government employes’ constitutional 
rights and protect them against invasion 
of privacy, is doing all it can to keep the 
bill pigeon-holed in the House subcommittee. 
And so far it is succeeding. 

Only one chance remains for the bill. This 
is for government employe unions to use 
their influence to have the House group 
schedule hearings within the next month or 
so on the measure. For some strange reason, 
the unions have not put forth any great 
effort to get House action on the bill, even 
though they fought strongly for it in the 
Senate. 

If enacted, this could be the most impor- 
tant law affecting federal employes in many 
years. But the unions prefer to go through 
the motions of seeking hearings on the labor- 
management bill—a measure that hasn’t a 
ghost of a chance of passage this year, hear- 
ings or no hearings. 

The Ervin bill might be revived in another 
way. The Senate could tack its bill on an 
amendment to any House- approved civil 
measure. This admittedly would be a des- 
peration move, but it would be the only 
chance for the Ervin bill unless the House 
group acts on it. 

Other view: Any pressure on senior govern- 
ment career officials to purchase tickets to po- 
litical fund raising dinners such as the 
Democratic congressional affair is indefensi- 
ble. 

But here is the view of a top administra- 
tion political appointee, who has always been 
sympathetic to the workings of the federal 
merit system. 

He says: “I don’t favor forcing anyone to 
attend these affairs or contributing to them. 
But don’t forget that many of these GS-16, 
17, 18s got their present jobs through their 
political connections. Let’s face it—there is 
no merit promotion system as such to these 
super-grade jobs and often the fact that a 
man has supported the Democratic party has 
played an important factor in his getting one. 
The same was true of Republican career peo- 
ple in the Eisenhower administration. 

“The fact that a person starts in the fed- 
eral service as a career employe doesn't mean 
that he eschews politics entirely. Actually, 
many of the most ambitious careerists affil- 
iate with a political party, so that they can 
get to the top of the ladder when their party 
comes to power. 
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“So when some are asked to contribute to 
their party in an election year, it isn't as 
horrible as it may seem at first glance.” 

New group: Reporters and editors who 
cover the activities of federal employes have 
formed the Federal Correspondents Associa- 
tion. 

Jerry Kluttz of the Washington Post was 
elected president for the coming year. Oth- 
ers elected were Ron Smith, Federal Times, 
executive vice president; Joseph Young, 
Washington Star, vice president; Mike Cau- 
sey, Washington Post, secretary; Lew Sichel- 
man, Bureau of National Affairs, treasurer; 
Ned Young, Baltimore News American; 
Court Gifford and Mike Conlan, Federal 
Times; and Mary Miller, BNA, members of 
the executive board. 

Condolence: Our deepest sympathy to 
Richard Murphy, assistant postmaster gen- 
eral for personnel, on the death of his 
mother. 

Assaults: A House Civil Service subcom- 
mittee has approved the bill to make as- 
saults against postal workers a federal of- 
tense. It also provides for the discharge of 
postal workers assaulting fellow employes. 

New holiday chances good: Sponsors of 
the bill that would give federal employes 
an extra holiday—Columbus Day—feel its 
chances of passage are very good. 

The House Judiciary Committee has ap- 
proved the bill and House chances are con- 
sidered excellent. The Senate Judiciary 
Committee also is expected to act favorably. 

Columbus Day would be observed on the 
second Monday in October. The bill also 
would provide three additional Saturday- 
through-Monday holidays by transferring 
three present holidays to Monday. Washing- 
ton’s Birthday would be celebrated on the 
third Monday in February, Memorial Day on 
the last Monday in May and Veterans Day on 
the fourth Monday in October. The bill 
wouldn't become law until 1971. 

Defense switchover: Assistant Secretary of 
Defense Alfred Fitt has told the House Civil 
Service and Manpower subcommittee that 
90,000 military men in civilian-type jobs 
have been transferred to military duties. 
Another 25,000 military personnel in civilian 
jobs also will be transferred to military duty 
by July 1, he said. 

He added that the 115,000 are being re- 
placed by civilians. 

The action was hailed by the subcom- 
mittee’s chairman, Rep. David Henderson, 
D-N.C., who has been battling for such 
changes. Henderson said it would mean a 
sizable savings to the taxpayers as well as 
increase efficiency in the military establish- 
ment. 


[From the 9 to 4:30 column of the Wash- 
ington Daily News, Sept. 29, 1967] 
WATCH ON ARM-TWISTERS MOUNTED 

(By John Cramer) 

The Senate Constitutional Rights Sub- 
Committee, headed by Sen. Sam Ervin (D., 
N.C.), has mounted an informal “coercion 
watch” to help protect Federal employes 
against arm-twisting in the current United 
Givers Fund campaign now under way here— 
and in other Fair Share Community Fund 
drives thru-out the country. 

Sub-committee people, at least as chari- 
table as the rest of us, urge all Government 
workers to give as generously as possible in 
these campaigns of such fine purpose. 

But also, they invite all employes to report 
cases of pressure and coercion as promptly 
as possible. 

Arm-twisting has been extremely common 
in past charity drives. 

Official Government policy inveighs against 
it; says employes may contribute or not con- 
tribute as they see fit; gives them the right 
to make their contributions in sealed, un- 
signed envelopes if they so desire, 

In practice, however, past charity drives 
have seen this policy almost universally ig- 
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nored as agency officials turn on the heat to 
meet goals established for them by their 
local Community Funds. 

The Sub-committee’s Federal employee bill 
of rights, which has overwhelming Senate 
approval, would outlaw coercion in charity 
campaigns, and also in Savings Bond drives. 

Arm-twisting in the D.C. Givers Fund 
drive appeared to recede somewhat last year. 

But altho the 1967 campaign is barely un- 
der way, the Sub-committee reports several 
complaints of coercion, 

One, relayed to it by the House Republican 
Conference, reported heaviest pressure on 
Agriculture employees to give their desig- 
nated Fair Share—and not a penny less. 

More specific was the complaint of a 
woman employee of a Defense agency, who 
said she has given generously to past Giver 
Funds—and still plans to do the same this 


year. 

Last Friday, before the official start of the 
Drive, she was contacted by a Drive worker, 
and asked for an immediate pledge. 

says No“ 

She replied that she was not prepared to 
fill out a Fair Share pledge form that day, 
but would do so this week. 

The Drive worker said: “We need it to- 
day.” 

The employee replied: “I'll give what I 
please, and give it when I want.” 

At this point, according to the complaint 
to the Sub-Committee, the Drive worker 
snapped back: “I'll put you down for 25 cents 
and pay it myself!” 

The employee pointed out that the Givers 
Fund campaign wasn’t officlaly even under 
way. 

Her supervisor then got in the act—and 
castigated her publicly in front of her co- 
workers. 

That’s one of many reasons why the Sub- 
committee people think their “coercion 
watch” is necessary. . . but still urge you 
to give generously. 

NEW VICTORY 


Sen. Ervin chalked up a new victory in 
his war on privacy invasion yesterday as he 
approved of a Senate Inter-Governmental 
Operations Subcommittee to legislation by 
Sen. Edmund Muskie (D., Me.), providing for 
interchange of personnel and other things 
to facilitate increased Federal cooperation 
with state and local jurisdictions. 

The amendment would incorporate modi- 
fied Federal employe bill of rights provisions, 
forbidding Federal officials to advise or com- 
pel state or local officials to: 

Require their subordinates to engage in 
outside activities not connected with their 
jobs. 

Require them to divulge race, religion or 
national origin. ve 

Require them to take so-called personality 
or psychological tests, or lie detector tests. 

The Muskie bill, or some variation, prob- 
ably is desirable. But it contains the seeds 
of Federal (Civil Service Commission) domi- 
nation of state and local personnel systems. 

And I fear for that, people. I fear for 
that! 


[From the 9 to 4:30 column of the 
Washington Daily News, Nov. 27, 1967] 
Rats ARE BACK AT THE GPO 
(By John Cramer) 

It was last spring, if I remember, that I 
wrote about unspeakably filthy working con- 
ditions—complete with innumerable mice 
and monstrous rats—at Government Print- 
ing Office, 

The GPO officials responded promptly— 
and nobly. 

They made an immediate inspection to 
confirm that conditions were as bad as re- 
ported. They called meetings of employees to 
apologize and promised a prompt cleanup, 
which was, indeed, accomplished. For a time, 
there were daily inspections. 
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Now, however, employes complain that the 
filth, the trash, and the rodent population 
have mounted again... back almost to 
former levels. 

Except, that is, on the eighth floor, where 
GPO big wheels have their offices. 

Also, by the way, I get a lot of complaints 
about unsanitary conditions in the ancient 
Main Navy Building, Constitution Avenue. 
From the descriptions, however, I doubt that 
things there are as bad as at GPO. 


BRAVO 


Sen. Sam Ervin (D., N.C.) continues to 
fight the good battle against the growing use 
by U.S. agencies of lie detector (polygraph) 
tests for Federal employes and job seekers. 

His Federal employe Bill of Rights, which 
recently won overwhelming Senate approval, 
prohibits Federal officials from requiring an 
employe or prospective employe “to take any 
polygraph test designed to elicit from him 
information concerning his personal rela- 
tionship with any person connected with him 
by blood or marriage, or concerning his re- 
ligious beliefs or practices, or concerning his 
attitude or conduct with respect to sexual 
matters.” 

In a speech several days ago to the Greens- 
boro, N.C. Bar Association, spelled out again 
the increasingly pressing necessity for such 
legislation. 

He cited numerous examples of the privacy- 
invading questions typically asked of their 
“subjects” by Government polygraph op- 
erators, He said Federal agencies gave at least 
28,000 such tests in 1963 alone. 

He noted that there is wide disagreement 
about the validity of findings in polygraph 
tests; and large question about the compe- 
tence of many polygraph operators. 

He quoted a recent House Government Op- 
erations C ttee report: “There is no ‘lie 
detector’, neither machine nor human, Peo- 
ple have been deceived by a myth that a 
metal box can detect truth or falsehood.” 

Sen. Ervin especially objected to the use of 
lie detector tests as a pre-employment screen- 
ing device. He said: 

“The whole process smacks of twentieth 
century witchcraft. Does the flesh of the ap- 
plicant burn when a hot iron is applied to 
it? When tightly bound and thrown into a 
pond, does the applicant sink or float? 

“When strapped in a chair with electrodes 
and other gadgets attached, does the rate of 
respiration and blood pressure of the ap- 
plicant rise? Does the salt of his pores induce 
increased electrical conductivity? Are we re- 
duced to alchemy as a technique of screen- 
ing applicants for highly sensitive positions 
in the Federal bureaucracy? 

“The burden of proof should be on those 
who assert the efficacy of polygraph in pre- 
dicting the behavior of prospective Govern- 
ment employees 

“Why should an applicant or employee 
have to describe his religious beliefs and 
practices? As long as his record shows that 
his conduct is socially and legally acceptable, 
why should he have to tell a prospective 
Federal employer about his sexual attitudes 
and conduct; or whether he loved his moth- 
er, or whether he fights with his wife? 

“Is there not a part of his personality, of 
his private life, which can and should be 
immune from governmental trespass? 

“By questionable means, we are perhaps 
seeking truthful answers to questions which 
should not be asked. I think we should ask 
ourselves whether, by sanctioning these pri- 
vacy invasions, we are not trifling with the 
great constitutional truths which buttress 
our society. I believe we are 

“It is time we put a rein on the Federal 
Government’s use of twentieth century 
witchcraft to find the truth. It is time the 
Federal Government was told what truths 
it should be seeking.” 
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[From the 9 to 4:30 column of the Washing- 
ton Daily News, Nov. 29, 1967] 
GIBBERISH PRIZE TO AID UNIT 

(By John Cramer) 

Add another little star to the crown of 
Sen. Sam Ervin (D., N.C.), chairman of 
the Constitutional Rights Sub-committee. 

He has touted Agency for International 
Development off an operation which may 
have been well-intentioned—but which 
clearly violated Civil Service rules, 

It started when the Sub-Committee staff 
learned that personnel recruiters in one AID 
unit, its Bureau for Vietnam, were using 
something bureaucratically-designated as a 
Telephone Interview Candidate Form. 

This designation, by itself, deserves some 
sort of a prize for gibberish. 


THOSE BOXES 


But what especially intrigued the Sub- 
Committee people was a coded block on the 
form in which the AID recruiters were sup- 
posed to check one of four boxes marked 
7 Ne, MOP: and “g”, 

So Sen. Ervin wrote AID Administrator 
William S. Gaud asking the meaning of the 
mysterious code. 

And after more time than you might sup- 
pose, Mr, Gaud came back with just the reply 
the staff people had anticipated. He said M 
stood for Mexican; N-Negro; O-Oriental; and 
C-Caucasian. 

He further explained that the code was de- 
signed to find out how successful AlD's re- 
cruiting is in appealing to minority groups.” 

(It could have been used, of course, for 
entirely different and less-edifying purposes.) 


NO ENFORCEMENT 


Mr. Gaud also said that “Applicants are not 
required to complete” the coded section, “In- 
stead, the interviewer checks the proper box 
after observing the applicant’s race.” 

This calls for a bit of explanation. 

The AID explanation is that its recruiting 
teams—moving from city to city, publicizing 
their presence and their phone numbers— 
always include several secretaries or tele- 
phone operators who screen first calls from 
job seekers. 

AID says that these secretary-operators 
filled out only the face side of the contro- 
versial form (actually a card). Further, it 
says that the reverse side, which included the 
racial designation was filled out only if the 
applicant was called for an interview—and 
only by a professional interviewer. 


REASON 


It was designed, AID insists, only to evalu- 
ate how successfully AID recruiting teams 
were getting their initial message thru to 
minority groups. The coded information, it 
says, is not made available to officials who 
do actual hiring. 

Well and good—but the racial designation 
stuff continues unpleasant, There must be 
better ways than AID’s to do it. 

Moreover, the word I get is a few too 
many telephone operator-secretary members 
of AID recruiting teams were taking it on 
themselves to ask the race question on the 
phone, 

Mr. Gaud said assured Sen. Ervin that the 
form violates CSC regulations .. that new 
forms have been ordered . . . that the Bureau 
has been directed to “ink out the block”... 
that all AID bureau chiefs have been in- 
structed to review all personnel forms “to 
make sure any reference to race is elimi- 
nated.” 

President Johnson will be interested in 
knowing just how long it took Mr. Gaud to 
respond to Sen. Ervin’s uncomplicated in- 
quiry, which might well have been answered 
the day it was received. 

The Ervin letter was dated Oct. 11, the 
Gaud response Nov. 16. That's about par for 
the course these days, with AID and other 
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agencies—as all too many members of Con- 
gress will testify. 

But it definitely ain’t the way any Ad- 
ministration wins friends and influences 
members of Congress! 


[From the 9 to 4:30 column of the Wash- 
ington Daily News, Mar. 13, 1968] 
MILICRAT INVASION REPULSED 
(By John Cramer) 

Thank the Senate Constitutional Rights 
sub-committee and the American Civil Lib- 
erties Union for knocking off another mili- 
cratic inyasion of Federal employe rights. 

This one came from the U.S. Transporta- 
tion Center at Ft. Eustis, Va. 

It took the form of a January 18 order, 
amending security regulations to prohibit 
employes from: 

“Membership in, or affiliation or sym- 
pathetic association with, any foreign or 
domestic organization, movement, group, or 
combination of persons whose aim is to in- 
fluence young men to refuse induction into 
the military forces and to encourage men 
already in the military to oppose the war in 
Vietnam.” 

Sen. Sam Ervin, sub-committee chairman, 
questioned the Army about the new rule. So 
did Lawrence Speiser, director of the Wash- 
ington office of the ACLU. 

Mr. Speiser pointed out: 

“It is probable that a person’s connection 
or ‘sympathetic association’ with groups such 
as Clergy & Laymen Concerned About Viet- 
nam, or the political organizations support- 
ing Sen. Eugene McCarthy, will be interpreted 
as supporting the influencing of young men 
to refuse induction or the encouraging of 
young men to oppose the war in Vietnam 

“To encourage men already in the military 
to oppose the war does not mean encourag- 
ing the disobedience to orders, or the in- 
citement of mutiny or disorder. There are 
millions of people who are opposed to the 
war—but this does not mean they are in 
favor of disobedience to orders or the in- 
citement to mutiny. 

“The verbs chosen—‘influence’, ‘encour- 
age’, ‘oppose’ are vague and indefinite. What 
do they mean?” 

Army Department agreed that the protests 
were well-founded. 

The Eustis order has been rescinded. 
[From the 9 to 4:30 Column of the Wash- 
ington Daily News, Apr. 18, 1968] 

Br To Curs “PsycHo” TESTS 
(By John Cramer) 


It was Sen. Sam Ervin (D., N.C.), the Con- 
stitutional Rights Sub-committee chairman, 
who prodded Civil Service Commission into 
pending revision of its much-abused rules 
controlling mental disability retirements for 
Federal employees. 

And now he has come up with a sense- 
making suggestion designed to make Federal 
Officials think twice before they order psy- 
chiatric exams for employes who frequently 
may be just as healthy mentally as the 
officials themselves. 

In a recent letter to Commission Chair- 
man John Macy, he suggested that most 
agency orders for psychiatric exams be de- 
layed until the agency has investigated any 
possible management problems in the em- 
ploye’s unit ... until it has taken a look at 
his total work environment. 

Sen, Ervin points out that unusual job 
pressures frequently can produce seemingly 
abnormal behavior which actually is fully 
normal and understandable. The stenog- 
rapher who throws her steno pad at the boss 
isn’t necessarily off her rocker. It may be 
she’s just completely fed up with the silly 
so-in-so. 

Needless to say, his suggestion is not in- 
tended to apply to the employee who sud- 
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denly goes berserk, or whose conduct be- 
comes completely erratic. 

It is intended, however, to provide at least 
@ measure of protection for the guy con- 
fronted with the stigma of psychiatric exam 
at the whim of some boss whose knowledge 
of mental health problems may be com- 
pletely nil. 

There’s no doubt whatever that the abuses 
are unbelievably numerous. 

Sen. Ervin’s suggestion, for example, came 
in a case highly suspicious on its face, It 
involved an Army employee illegally fired ... 
restored to duty on Commission orders 
and then almost immediately confronted 
with orders for a psychiatric exam. 

This column recently reported the story 
of Federal Aviation Agency’s efforts to cut its 
fire fighters staff at National Airport by as- 
signing employees to special physical and/or 
mental exams. Five were sent to psychiatrists. 
All got clean bills. 

It’s extremely common for agencies to as- 
sign employees to both physical and men- 
tal exams in an effort to force disability re- 
tirements. There must be literally thousands 
of these cases. I encounter a dozen or more 
each year. In the great majority, the fair 
inference is that the agency is determined 
to get ride of the employee by any means 
possible—even if it means falsely branding 
him psychotic. 

Most employees are ordered to psychiatric 
exams by la; , acting on their own, with- 
out benefit of professional advice. 

A high proportion are given clean bills by 
the examining psychiatrists—an indication 
that many of the exams never should have 
been ordered in the first place. 

SOME ABUSES 


These are some of the abuses, the things 
that Sen. Ervin and the Commission (be- 
latedly) are trying to correct. 

Meantime, the Commission's rule revisers 
say they have just about reached agreement 
that the new rules will provide that em- 
ployes ordinarily may be ordered to psychi- 
atric exams only by a medical doctor—or a 
psychiatrist. 

That's a step in the right direction. Cer- 
tainly, the average medical doctor is better 
equipped to judge such things than the av- 
erage layman. 

I hope, however, the Commission will take 
its new rules a bit further. 

A few too many agency-employed doctors 
(I exclude the Public Health Service types) 
are trained seals, who will sign any order re- 
quested of them by management. 

So I hope the new rules will require that 
a medical doctor ordering an employe to a 
psychiatric exam must fully state his reasons, 
including his own observation of conduct he 
considers abnormal. 

It's a shame the abuses have been tolerated 
for so long. Thank Sen. Ervin for pushing 
them to the forefront. 


[From the San Antonio (Tex.) News, Apr. 2, 
1968] 


MEDICAL Recorps OPEN TO SNOOPERS 
(By John Cramer) 


WASHINGTON —Here are three cases which 
dramatically highlight the need for Civil 
Service Commission action to protect federal 
employes against invasion of privacy in mat- 
ters concerning their health and medical 
records. 

All were brought to light several days ago 
by Sen. Sam Ervin (D., N.C.), chairman of 
the Constitutional Rights Subcommittee. 

Case No. 1: Involved a State Department 
employe. According to Sen. Ervin, investiga- 
tors suspicious of his absence on sick leave 
“acquired a key from the apartment house 
manager, and were entering the employe’s 
apartment as he arose from his sick-bed to 
greet them.” 

Case No. 2: Came from Agriculture Depart- 
ment’s Tobacco Inspection Service which re- 
cently began asking inspectors absent on sick 
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leave to fill out a form authorizing depart- 
ment investigators to obtain and examine 
their complete medical records. 

Case No. 3: Involved a tobacco inspector 
who “gladly” filled out the privacy-invading 
form—only to find that the department in- 
vestigator “wanted to see the bottles of medi- 
cine that I am taking.” 

The investigator, he added, “also called on 
two of my neighbors and asked them ques- 
tions about my physical condition and about 
my personal financial circumstances.” 

Civil Service Commission Chairman John 
Macy ordered Agriculture to discontinue the 
offending forms. That, however, was only a 
half step. The basic problem requires much 
more, 

Throughout Government, employe medical 
records are carelessly handled . . . frequent- 
ly are intermingled with personne] records 

. almost routinely are available for the 
inspection of personnel and other manage- 
ment officials. 

It’s privacy-invasion at its worst. Yet it is 
practiced as a matter of course in many agen- 
cies. A newly organized association of federal 
physicians has a committee working on the 
problem. That can help. But any real attack 
on it must come from the commission—or 
perhaps from Congress, 


FIRST DECISION 


The Civil Service Commission’s Board of 
Appeals and Review has ruled that a federal 
agency can’t ignore its own negotiated labor 
relations agreement in adverse actions 
against employes. 

Its first-of-its-kind decision came in the 
case of two employes at the Defense Elec- 
tronic Supply Center, Dayton, Ohio, who 
were downgraded because they failed to meet 
production quotas. 

The AFL-CIO Machinists, which has exclu- 
sive bargaining rights for employes at the 
Center, filed grievance actions on their be- 
half. It did so under its negotiated agree- 
ment with the center, which provides for 
arbitration of grievances, including adverse 
actions, such as firings, disciplinary demo- 
tions, suspensions, and downgrading. 

The center refused to let the cases go to 
arbitration, contending that adverse actions 
are not grievances in the ordinary meaning 
of the terms. 

That’s true enough. The fact, however, is 
that IAM’s agreement with the center specifi- 
cally provides that adverse actions are to be 
handled as grievances. The Civil Service Com- 
mission’s Chicago regional office sustained 
the union position, and the Board of Appeals 
and Review now has done the same. 

Unless the center now appeals to the three 
CS commissioners, the two cases will go to 
arbitration. This will give the union the 
chance to argue them on their merits .. . to 
press its contention that the production 
quotas which led to the downgradings are 
arbitrary and unrealistic. 


KEY RULINGS 


A new U.S. Court of Claims decision (No. 
386-65) reaffirms, and to some extent bol- 
sters, the right of federal employes to cross- 
examine witnesses who give evidence against 
them in grievance cases. 

It came in the case of John A. Fletcher, Jr., 
a former postal inspector, fired in 1964 on the 
basis of 10 charges not specified in the deci- 
sion. 

The court reversed his dismissal, and or- 
dered retroactive back pay on the ground 
that the Post Office Department had not fol- 
lowed its own regulations, governing such 
dismissals. It held that the regulations—al- 
though they do not, in words, say so—guar- 
antee the right to cross-examine witnesses. 

At the department’s appeals hearing on 
the case, it did not call all its witnesses— 
offered affidavits rather than personal ap- 
pearances by many witnesses .. . overruled 
a defense contention that affidavits, without 
the right to cross-examine, were inadmissible. 

The court sustained this contention. At 
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the same time, it rejected a department argu- 
ment that it was up to Fletcher's attorney to 
prove he had made “timely attempt” to pro- 
duce the department’s absent witnesses on 
his own. 

Said the court: “No party to a truly adver- 
sary proceeding should be required, at the 
peril of losing the right to cross-examina- 
tion, to request the presence of witnesses 
against him, who in reality he wishes to stay 
away.” 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, 
Mar. 19, 1968] 
(EXCERPT) 
POLITICAL BITE? 
(By Jerry Kluttz) 

An employe at the General Services Admin- 
istration writes to say he was called in the 
other day by his supervisor who said it would 
be nice to see him at a $100 Democratic con- 
gressional cocktail party, or better yet, at the 
$250 dinner to be held April 4 at the Wash- 
ington Hilton Hotel. 

“Admittedly,” he wrote, “I and others who 
were talked to were not coerced, but there 
was the implication that the Johnson Ad- 
ministration had done well by getting us pro- 
motions and pay raises, and that it needed 
our financial support to insure others in the 
future.” 

The employe said he had “never before 
been subjected to this type of situation, 
For the record, I was a Democrat who will 
now vote for the other party.” 

Meantime, officials say flatly that no one 
is supposed to solicit contributions in any 
form for any political party, and they threat- 
en to fire anyone who violates the principle. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, 
Mar. 21,1968] è 
LEAVE PROBES STIR HILL QUERY 
(By Jerry Kluttz) 

The Agriculture Department has been ac- 
cused of “exceeding the bounds of common 
sense” in some of its investigations of the 
use of sick leave by its employes. 

Sen. Sam J. Ervin (D-N.C.), chairman of 
the Senate Constitutional Rights Subcom- 
mittee, said the Department made the in- 
quiries even after employes produced valid 
certificates of illness from a qualified doctor. 
He said: 

“Extensive privacy-invading investigations 
and such suspicions of its employes ill be- 
come an institution of the majesty and size 
of the Federal Government. Certainly, it can- 
not enhance its image in the communities 
where these practices exist.” 

The Senator said the Agriculture Depart- 
ment asked employes to sign a form that 
authorized special agents of its office of in- 
spector general to examine all medical rec- 
ords relating to their illnesses. He asked 
Chairman John W. Macy Jr. of the Civil 
Service Commission, to check the Depart- 
ment’s use of the form. 

Macy told Ervin that his inquiry showed 
that the Department began its investigations 
when an unusually large number of sea- 
sonal employees were taking sick leave dur- 
ing a period of furlough. 

But the CSC Chairman agreed with Ervin 
that the investigations had gone too far and 
that the forms were “inappropriate.” Macy 
has since suggested to Agriculture that the 
forms be withdrawn. He said: 

“In the rare instances in which an agency 
might be justified in asking for the medical 
details referred to in the authorization form, 
those details should be received only by & 
medical officer.” 


{Excerpt From the Washington (D.C.) Post, 
Apr. 20, 1968] 
U.S. Ames’ BILL or RIGHTS SEEN AFTER 
Court RULING 
An “administrative bill of rights for Fed- 
eral employes” could emerge from the de- 
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cision of the U.S. Court of Appeals here that 
restricts the right of free speech by employes. 

The purpose would be to spell out clearly 
to Federal personnel their right to petition 
and protest and conditions under which such 
protests could be made. 

Also, it would emphasize the responsibility 
to employes to the Government and caution 
them against abusing or embarrassing their 
agencies and its officials. 

This broad area of where employe rights 
begin and where they stop is controversial 
and unclear. The so-called bill of rights 
would attempt to answer employe questions 
and tell them what the Government expects 
of them, 

The Civil Service Commission has been try- 
ing to write a meaningful employe bill of 
rights as an answer to the Senate-approved 
bill by Sen. Sam J. Ervin (D-N.C.) to protect 
the privacy of Federal personnel, Those who 
have been drafting the legislation haven’t 
been able to come up with a satisfactory 
measure. 

But pressure is now on them to try again. 
It was prompted first by circulation of the 
Vietnam peace petition among Federal em- 
ployes, and the arguments over whether em- 
ployes had the right to sign it. 

CSC Chairman John W. Macy believes Fed- 
eral employes generally have the same right 
as other citizens to speak out on national 
matters, such as the Vietnam war. 

But he also warns that it would be in con- 
flict and “incompatible” for employes who 
either recommend or carry out Vietnam po- 
licies to publicly protest the war or the Gov- 
ernment’s official policy on it, 

For that reason, he explained, he feels em- 
ployes in the State Department, the Agency 
for International Development the U.S. In- 
formation Agency and others should not sign 
the petition. However, several who have 
signed it in State and USIA are prepared to 
take their cases to court if disciplinary action 
is taken against them. 

Finally, the decision of the Court of Ap- 
peals in the case of Richard D, Meehan, an 
Army employe in the Panama Canal Zone, 
points up the need for an employe bill of 
rights. 

FAA DISCLOSES PAYROLL Data 
(By Mike Causey) 

How would you like your paycheck passed 
around the office, for examination and com- 
ment, before you got it? That, in effect, is 
what some people say is happening at the 
Federal Aviation Administration. 

At least one FAA office (with 51 employees) 
has given out the detailed payroll data, sick 
and annual leave information, and so forth, 
to others in the office. Now, everybody should 
have a good idea of how much the other guy 
makes, how much leave he has, and what the 
leave is worth. 

Such information is normally given to em- 
ployes, but it goes only to the individual con- 
cerned—and in a sealed paycheck. The FAA 
employees say their records go on the bulle- 
tin board. 

The National Association of Government 
Engineers says the sheets were passed out or 
posted Friday. NAGE pronounced it the 
“most beautiful job of utter disregard for 
employe’s privacy” it has seen in a long time. 

The computer-printed sheets list each em- 
ploye’s name, grade and serial number. It 
tells of sick and annual leave earned, used, 
and what it is worth. Using the data, most 
people could come very close to figuring out 
how much net pay their colleagues get. Some 
people find this embarrassing. 

NAGE believes the incident points up the 
need for a “bill of rights” for Federal work- 
ers. The Senate last year approved no-snoop- 
ing legislation introduced by Sen. Sam J. 
Ervin (D-N. C.), but the House doesn’t appear 
eager to consider the proposal. 
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{From the Federal Employee, April 1968] 


TOBACCO INSPECTORS VOTE To AFFILIATE WITH 
THE NFFE 


The Federal Tobacco Inspectors Mutual 
Association, an independent employee orga- 
nization of U.S. Department of Agriculture 
tobacco inspectors, at its annual meeting on 
March 9, voted to affiliate with newly 
chartered NFFE Federal Tobacco Inspectors 
Local 1555, Raleigh, N.C. FTIMA members 
also voted to have Local 1555 represent it in 
dealing with USDA and to negotiate and 
update their Employee-Management Coop- 
eration Agreement under E.O. 10988, 

Over 50 percent of the USDA Tobacco In- 
spectors have joined the newly organized 
Local 1555 in the month that has elapsed 
since it was chartered and NFFE has already 
taken up its cudgel in their behalf. 

Last year USDA severely slashed the 
salaries of the inspectors and reduced the pe- 
riods of their employment in a series Of 
moves which could seriously affect the re- 
sponsibilities of the Department to the farm- 
ers and rural communities involved in the 
production of tobacco. 

Tobacco is one of the major U.S, cash crops 
from the point of view of farm income and 
the number of farmers and farm families 
taking part. Taxes from tobacco are a sig- 
nificant source of Federal income, Tobacco 
is also an important factor in our overseas 
trade since large quantities are exported, as- 
sisting to maintain U.S. balance of payments. 

Several weeks ago the USDA Tobacco Di- 
vision initiated a series of questionable in- 
vestigations into alleged abuse of sick leave 
by tobacco inspectors. Local 1555 and NFFE 
Headquarters have made it clear to the De- 
partment of Agriculture that a Congressional 
investigation is being vigorously sought by 
the NFFE. 

Hospitalized Federal tobacco inspectors, 
some with limbs in casts, and others under 
the care of physicians, who have asked for 
sick leave during the past couple of years 
have been questioned. Some inspectors now 
retired are reportedly under investigation. 
NFFE is concerned about management's at- 
titude toward the reputation of these em- 
ployees, as well as the apparent lack of selec- 
tivity in investigation scheduling. 

Senator Ervin’s Government Employees 
Bill of Rights (S. 1035) is designed to prevent 
management excesses such as the abuse of 
the investigative authority that is inherent 
in this action by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. Accordingly, Local 1555 has petitioned 
Congressman David N. Henderson, Chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Manpower of the 
House PO and CS Committee to schedule 
hearings on S. 1035 at the earliest practical 
date so that it can be enacted into law as 
soon as possible. Until legislation such as the 
Ervin Bill becomes law management has the 
opportunity to continue with impunity abuse 
of employee rights and invasion of the pri- 
vacy of Federal employees. 


[From the Post-Dispatch, St. Louis, Mo., 
Oct. 7, 1967] 
DEALING WITH CREDIBILITY 

In the Senate debate on the bill to pro- 
tect the privacy of Government employes, 
Senator Sam J. Ervin alluded to the Central 
Intelligence Agency’s “wiggle seat.” The wig- 
gle seat, it turned out, is a chair that is 
really a lie detector. Concealed inside its 
metal arms, padded back and cushioned seat 
are electrodes and sundry other equipment 
that can measure a person’s emotional] re- 
sponses to questions he is asked. 

The CIA has not explained why it is neces- 
sary to administer lie detector tests without 
telling the victim he is being tested. In the 
spy game, deception is so ingrained—wit- 
ness the martini olive that is really a micro- 
phone and the cigarette lighter that is really 
a camera—that the question probably never 
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came up. What could be more natural to 
the slouch hat and trench coat crowd than 
a chair that is not a chair? After all, CIA 
agents always pretend they are something 
else—tourists, students, labor leaders, a 
potted palm in a hotel lobby—so why 
shouldn't their office furniture? 

As far as we know we have never sat in 
one of the CIA’s non-chairs, but we would 
venture that they would not be complete 
unless they are equipped with an ejection 
device so that all prevaricators using them 
can be summarily catapulted from their 
seats, thereby exposing them unmistakably 
for what they are to everyone else in the 
room. If that is the case, we would caution 
the CIA against letting the chairs slip into 
the general furniture pool for Government 
Offices. Imagine the sight of half of official 
Washington sailing out of windows every- 
where! 

[From the Cincinnati (Ohio) Post & Times- 
Star, Sept. 28, 1967] 


PRIVACY BY STATUTE 


Largely through the long effort of Sen. 
Sam J. Ervin of North Carolina, the Senate 
has passed and sent to the House a bill de- 
signed to protect government employees 
from unnessary invasions of their privacy by 
zealous superiors. 

In view of the evidence uncovered by a 
Senate committee, the bill is badly needed. 
And it is a disgusting reflection on the petty- 
minded government officials who not only 
tolerated this nonsense but promoted it, 

In support of the bill, Sen. Roman Hruska 
of Nebraska said employees had been co- 
erced into revealing highly personal informa- 
tion, forced to account for off-duty hours 
and compelled to donate time and money to 
assorted projects—among other things. 

As passed by the Senate the bill attempts 
to outlaw such practices as requiring em- 
ployes to take part in activities unrelated to 
their jobs, quizzing them about religious 
beliefs, or to buy bonds or contribute to 
charities, 

In short, it is a sweeping bill to do away 
with “big brotherism.” 

We applaud the Senate action and hope 
the same protection eventually will be pro- 
vided all citizens from nib-noses in and out 
of government. 

[From the Daily Enterprise, Paris (Ky.), Sept. 
26, 1967] 
Privacy INVASION CURB 


The Senate took a heartening step when it 
overwhelmingly approved a bill to curb gov- 
ernment agencies interference in the private 
lives of their employes. This measure, if it 
now gets through the House, should be an 
important step toward slowing down the 
trend toward invasion of individual pri- 
vacy. 

As enacted by the Senate, the bill makes 
adequate provision for inquiry where this is 
essential for security reasons, Three agen- 
cies—the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
the Central Intelligence Agency and the Na- 
tional Security Agency—are expressly per- 
mitted to use polygraph and psychological 
tests to elicit data on such matters as re- 
ligion, sexual conduct and other personal re- 
lationships in such cases. 

Much more rigid limitations are rightly 
placed on personal inquiry by other execu- 
tive agencies of the government, however. 
They are prohibited from forcing personnel 
or job applicants to disclose information of 
a personal nature, including personal finan- 
ces except where there appears to be a pos- 
sible conflict of interest. Moreover, pressure 
by superiors to engage in political or other 
outside activities, buy U.S. bonds, or make 
political or charitable contributions is for- 
bidden. 

In the words of the bill’s sponsor, Senator 
Ervin of North Carolina, it is intended to 
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“protect the constitutional rights of civil- 
ian employes of the executive branch and 
to prevent unwarranted governmental in- 
vasions of privacy.” This is of no small im- 
portance. Action has come in response to 
rising complaints about unwarranted snoop- 
ing into private concerns. If enacted into law, 
the measure will constitute a badly needed 
charter of rights for many who work for the 
government. 


[From the Oneonta (N.Y.) Star, Sept. 25, 
1967] 
UNITED STATES Much Too Nosy Wirn JoB 
APPLICANTS 


If the man is a qualified accountant and 
the federal government needs an account- 
ant, what difference does it make if he's a 
Jew? 

If a man has been admitted to the bar and 
the federal government needs an attorney, 
what difference does it make if he’s a Catho- 
lic when he applies? 

If a woman is a proficient secretary and 
the federal government advertises for a sec- 
retary, what difference does it make if she 
is a Negro applying for the job? 

It doesn’t make any difference in the 
three examples cited above. 

Then why is it that government workers 
and job applicants have been asked by fed- 
eral agencies about their religion and religi- 
ous beliefs, race, national origin, family re- 
lationships, sexual matters, finances and 
outside activities? 

Unfortunately such questions are being 
asked now and Sen. Sam Ervin Jr. (D), 
North Carolina, is trying to halt it. 

The southern senator, along with 54 bi- 
partisan cosponsors, has introduced legisla- 
tion forbidding government agencies to re- 
quire or request current or prospective em- 
ployes to disclose this kind of information 
about their private lives. 

The bill, due for floor debate in the near 
future, shouldn’t really result in much de- 
bate. It seems that all legislators who con- 
sider themselves American, representing the 
melting pot, should support the proposal. 

Why should a man or woman who accepts 
employment with the federal government 
bargain away these rights which are in- 
allenable? 

Sen. Ervin puts it more dramatically when 
he declares that this bill is based on the 
premise that “a man who works for the fed- 
eral government sells his services, not his 
soul.“ 

That's certainly a valid premise, and we 
wish Sen. Ervin luck in his efforts. 


From The Cleveland Press, Cleveland, Ohio, 
Oct. 2, 1967] 
Privacy BY STATUTE 

Largely through the long effort of Sen. 
Sam J. Ervin of North Carolina, the Senate 
has passed and sent to the House a bill 
designed to protect government employees 
from unnecessary invasions of their privacy 
by zealous superiors or other official stuffed 
shirts. 


In view of the evidence uncovered by a 
Senate committee, the bill not only is badly 
needed but long overdue, And it is a disgust- 
ing reflection on the petty-minded govern- 
ment officials who not only tolerated this 
nonsense but promoted it. 

In support of the bill, Sen. Roman Hruska 
of Nebraska said employees had been co- 
erced into revealing highly personal infor- 
mation, forced to account for off-duty hours 
and compelled to donate time and money to 
assorted projects—among other things, Some 
of the intimate questions asked of job ap- 
plicants were outrageous. 

As passed by the Senate the bill attempts 
to outlaw such practices as requiring em- 
ployees to attend lectures or take part in 
activities unrelated to their jobs, quizzing 
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them about religious beliefs or sexual atti- 
tudes, forcing them to attend political meet- 
ings or to buy bonds or contribute to chari- 
ties. 

In short, it is a sweeping bill to do away 
with big brotherism. 

It is to be hoped that the same protec- 
tion eventually will be provided all citizens 
who are increasingly subjected to prying, 
irrelevant questions from nibnoses in and 
out of government. 


{From the St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch, 
Oct. 10, 1967] 


Privacy STILL SUSPECTED 


Despite reports that the Administration is 
trying to stall the Senate’s “right to privacy” 
bill in the House, we regard the Administra- 
tion’s position as something of a mystery 
which the President ought to solve. 

The bill that so overwhelmingly passed the 
Senate is a rather modest measure; it applies 
only to government employes, in an effort 
to protect them from unwarranted govern- 
ment probing to which any citizen would 
Object. Should federal officials be permitted 
to use lie detectors on their employess or 
prospective employes, or require them to 
answer lengthy questionnaires about their 
religious or domestic or sexual conduct and 
beliefs, or to take part or not in activi- 
ties unrelated to their federal jobs? The bill 
says No, exempting only the three intelli- 
gence agencies, CIA, NSA and FBI, from its 
prohibitions. 

Government officials have contended that 
the bill is unnecessary, and that there are 
adequate Administration rules to protect em- 
ployes. But a Senate Judiciary subcommittee 
directed by Senator Ervin has five filing 
cabinets full of complaints against just such 
practices that the bill would prevent. “Any- 
one who wishes to understand what intrusion 
on privacy really means,” the North Carolina 
Senator says, “can find out by applying for 
a government job.” 

President Johnson has already taken a firm 
stand against wiretapping, proposing that it 
be restricted to national security cases and 
prohibited everywhere else. The President 
adopted this position in the interest of pro- 
tecting individual privacy, and deserves credit 
for it. Yet some of his subordinates evidently 
do not think his interest in the right of pri- 
vacy extends to federal workers. The Presi- 
dent could assure them that the place for the 
Government to start demonstrating respect 
for privacy is with its own employes, 
[From the Binghamton (N.Y.) Press, Oct. 18, 

1967] 
WARLOCKS AND WIGGLE SEATS 


If, by some remote chance, you should be 
calling on the Central Intelligence Agency in 
Washington, be careful where you sit. Don’t 
for instance, choose that tasteful and well- 
padded chair that looks as if it cost some- 
where around $5,000. 

You may find yourself sitting in the CIA 
“wiggle seat,” which actually did retail at 
$5,250. What you don’t know is that sensi- 
tive devices buried in the rich upholstery 
were giving you a lie detector test without 
your knowledge. 

The “wiggle seat” is as secret as anything 
else around the CIA, where nobody will talk 
about it. But some nosey reporters learned 
that the agency is pushing development of 
the machine in contracts channeled to pri- 
vate industry through the Defense Depart- 
ment. 

Such an operation will be illegal—even 
for the CIA—if Sen. Samuel J. Ervin’s bill 
outlawing secret polygraph tests for govern- 
ment employes becomes law. 

The North Carolina Democrat calls it “20th 
Century witchcraft.” The “wiggle seat” could 
be worse than that—in this day of fast erod- 
ing privacy it would be a positive danger, 
especially in the hands of private individuals. 
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[From the Paterson (N.J.) Call, Nov. 20, 1967] 
TRR RIGHT To REFUSE 


Despite the evidence Senator John C. 
Stennis (D., Miss.) said there was probably 
exaggeration in the letters. The letters he 
was referring to were those the Senate Armed 
Services Committee produced to show that 
officers use coercion to induce service men to 
buy Savings Bonds. 

From his files Senator Sam J. Ervin Jr. 
(D., N.C.) produced a letter from a major 
who said marines are obligated to buy bonds 
just as they are to get a haircut or spend 
money on shoe polish, one from a lieutenant 
colonel who said he lost a promotion because 
he did not get 100-percent participation in 
a bond drive, and one from a service man in 
combat who wrote than even in Vietnam 
you can’t get away from it, 

The pressure has been on, but it may be 
eased a bit. The Armed Services Committee 
has voted to eliminate coercion when men 
are asked to buy Savings Bonds. Senator 
Stennis said he hated to pass a law prohibit- 
ing activities which were designed to teach 
frugality. This is the first time buying Sav- 
ings Bonds has been couched in this lan- 
guage—teaching frugality—and one may 
question whether it is the duty of the mili- 
tary to teach frugality. If one is interested 
in teaching frugality one might consider 
putting his money in a savings account, 
which pays higher interest rates, rather than 
in Savings Bonds. 

If buying bonds is to be a patriotic exer- 
cise it must be voluntary. Imposed from 
above it becomes the act of a despot rather 
than the free choice of free men. 
service men to buy bonds instills neither 
frugality nor patriotism but rather resent- 
ment and distrust of the system and its 
leadership. 


[From the Chicago Tribune, Mar. 21, 1968] 


CAPITOL VIEWS: COMPLAINTS CONTINUE To 
FLOW TO CAPITOL 


(By Willard Edwards) 


So many forms of coercion were exposed in 
a lengthy investigation by the Senate sub- 
committee on constitutional rights, headed 
by Sen. Sam J. Ervin (D., N.C.), that the Sen- 
ate last September voted, 79 to 4, a “bill of 
rights” for federal employes. It was hailed 
as terminating the “big brother” system in 
government. But the administration is doing 
its utmost to prevent House approval of the 
measure. 

Meanwhile, hundreds of complaints con- 
tinue to flow to Capitol hill each week. Work- 
ers protest against political pressures to con- 
tribute to fund-raising affairs and prying 
into their religious beliefs, sexual attitudes, 
and private finances, 

The practice arousing the most passionate 
indignation is the filing of mental disability 
charges against employes who dare to ques- 
tion the conduct of their superiors. The sub- 
committee found numerous examples of em- 
ployes subjected to the stigma of a mental 
examination merely because they ventured 
to criticize procedures they deemed inac- 
curate, inefficient, or fraudulent. Government 
psychiatrists usually find some pretext to 
recommend “involuntary retirement.” The 
expense of an appeal is beyond most workers. 

Spokesmen for government employes com- 
plain that White House aids are deaf to their 
complaints. If they can’t get thru to the 
President in the next few months they agree, 
the message will be loud and clear when fed- 
eral payrollers march to the polls in No- 
vember. 


[From the New York Times, Mar. 26, 1968] 
US. Ames PRESSED To HELP DEMOCRATS 
WASHINGTON, March 25.—High civil service 

Officials are being asked, in some cases with 

more pressure than usual even in an election 

year, to contribute sizable sums to a Demo- 
cratic party dinner here early next month. 
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The war in Vietnam is complicating the re- 
sponse of many persons, apart from the fact 
that some have always found abhorrent the 
tradition of contributing in election years 
to the party in power. 

The pressure to contribute varies markedly 
from agency to agency. But a large number 
of civil servants of Grade 15 or higher—whose 
salaries range from $18,400 up—have received 
invitations to the party dinner on April 4, 
either in the mail or through their superiors. 
The dinner costs $250 a plate. In at least one 
agency, the Maritime Administration, a spe- 
cial meeting on thé subject was held last week 
at which it was indicated to the 70-odd high 
officials present that a contribution of $50 was 
appropriate, possibly through the device of 
five officials joining to pay for one plate at the 
dinner. 

Versions of the meeting differ. One partici- 
pant insists that the acting administrator of 
the agency, James W. Gulick, said the senior 
civil servants present should consider the use- 
fulness of keeping a “clean file,” or record. 

Mr. Gulick vigorously denies this, saying 
the primary purpose of the meeting was to 
inform the officials of their rights. 

He also denies, as reported by a participant, 
that he spoke of a “quota” for the Maritime 
Administration and, by implication, for the 
Commerce Department as a whole. 

However, a senior member of another sec- 
tion of the Commerce Department reports 
that the word “quota” was used to him and 
that $50 was suggested as an appropriate 
contribution. 

In another agency, a top civil servant was 
given his invitation to the dinner with a 
suggestion that a contribution might help 
the agency’s relations with Congress. 

In still another case, the man involved 
supports the war in Vietnam but his wife 
does not. They decided to make a contribu- 
tion when they agreed that it would support 
the Democratic party, not President Johnson. 

“So far,” said a subagency chief with a 
long career in government, “the pressure is 
no worse than usual in an election year, 
though I fear it may get worse. But three- 
quarters of my people oppose the war. What 
they will decide to do I don’t know.” 

The dinner, to take place at the Washing- 
ton Hilton Hotel, is sponsored by the Senate 
and House Democratic Campaign Commit- 
tees. President Johnson, Vice President Hum- 
phrey and the Congressional Democratic 
leaders are to be honored guests. 

The official hosts are Representative Mi- 
chael J. Kirwan of Ohio and Senator Edmund 
S. Muskie of Maine, chairmen of the House 
and Senate Campaign Committees. 

About 12,000 invitations have been sent, a 
unknown number of them to senior civil 
servants. Not all top civil servants were in- 
cluded, for there are 26,000 in the Govern- 
ment of Grade 15 or above, or the equivalent 
in specialized pay systems such as the For- 
eign Service and the Post Office Department. 

In some agencies, such as the National In- 
stitutes of Health, there has apparently been 
no pressure to contribute to the dinner and 
probably few, if any, invitations. 
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In the Agriculture Department as far as 
could be learned, the issue has been left en- 
tirely up to the individual. One high official 
said he had thrown his invitation in the 
wastebasket. But another, an active party 
member, plans to attend the dinner. 

In agencies where an amount of contribu- 
tion has been suggested by high appointed 
Officials, the Commerce Department's $50 ap- 
pears to be the top. In another agency $25 
was mentioned, and in yet another it was 
suggested that 25 officials might want to join 
at $10 apiece to buy a plate. 


[From the Evansville (Ind.) Kentucky Edi- 
tion Courier, Sept. 30, 1967] 


CURB ON INVASION OF Privacy Has MERIT 


The Senate took a heartening step when 
it overwhelmingly approved a bill to curb 
government agencies’ interference in the 
private lives of their employes. 

This measure, if it now gets through the 
House, should be an important step toward 
slowing down the trend toward invasion of 
individual privacy. 

As enacted by the Senate, the bill makes 
adequate provision for inquiry where this 
is essential for security reasons. 

Three agencies—the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation, the Central Intelligence Agency 
and the National Security Agency—are ex- 
pressly permitted to use polygraph and 
psychological tests to elicit data on such 
matters as religion, sexual conduct and other 
personal relationships in such cases. 

Much more rigid limitations are rightly 
placed on personal inquiry by other executive 
agencies of the government, however. 

They are prohibited from forcing person- 
nel or job applicants to disclose information 
of a personal nature, including personal 
finances except where there appears to be a 
possible conflict of interest. 

Moreover, pressure by superiors to engage 
in political or other outside activities, buy 
U.S. bonds, or make political or charitable 
contributions is forbidden. 

In the words of the bill’s sponsor, Senator 
Ervin of North Carolina, it is intended to 
“protect the constitutional rights of civilian 
employes of the executive branch and to 
prevent unwarranted governmental invasions 
of privacy.” 

This action has come in response to rising 
complaints about unwarranted snooping 
into private concerns. If enacted into law, 
the measure will constitute a charter of rights 
for many who work for the government, 


[From the Los Angeles (Calif.) Herald Ex- 
aminer, Dec. 7, 1967] 
U.S, EMPLOYEES’ SPOTLIGHT: HEARINGS SET ON 
Workers’ BILL or RIGHTS 


WASHINGTON, December 7—The House 
Civil Service Manpower subcommittee plans 
hearings early next year on the Senate-ap- 
proved “bill of rights” for Government em- 
ployes. 

Rep. David Henderson, D-N.C., the sub- 
committee chairman, has advised Govern- 
ment employe leaders of his plans. 

The Senate-approved bill, whose sponsor 
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is Sen. Sam Ervin, D-N.C., would safeguard 
the privacy and constitutional rights of Fed- 
eral and Postal workers. 

It has the strong support of all Govern- 
ment employee unions. 

Although the Senate passed the measure 
several months ago, the House group hesi- 
tated on holding hearings, citing other bills 
which had priority. 

But the strong presentation made by em- 
ploye leaders on the need for the employe 
“bill of rights” legislation persuaded Hender- 
son and the other members of the House 
group to hold hearings shortly after Congress 
returns in January. 


[From the Norfolk (Va.) Ledger-Star, Dec. 6, 
1967] 


HEARINGS ON BILL OF RIGHTS DUE EARLY NEXT 
YEAR 
(By W. Fred Orapax) 

WasHINGTON.—The House civil service 
manpower subcommittee plans hearings early 
next year on the Senate approved “bill of 
rights” for government employes. 

Rep. David Henderson, D-N.C., the sub- 
committee chairman, has advised government 
employe leaders of his plans. 

The Senate-approved bill, whose sponsor is 
Sen. Sam Ervin, D-N. O., would safeguard the 
privacy and constitutional rights of federal 
and postal workers. 

It has the strong support of all govern- 
ment employe unions, 

Although the Senate passed the measure 
several months ago, the House group hesi- 
tated on holding hearings, citing other bills 
which had priority. 

But the strong presentations made by em- 
ploye leaders on the need for the employe 
“bill of rights” legislation persuaded Hender- 
son and the other members of the House 
group to hold hearings shortly after Con- 
gress returns in January. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if there be no further business to 
come before the Senate, I move, in ac- 
cordance with the previous order, that 
the Senate stand in adjournment until 
12 noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 1 minute p.m.), the Senate 
adjourned until tomorrow, Thursday, 
May 2, 1968, at 12 noon. 


NOMINATION 


Executive nomination received by the 

Senate May 1, 1968: 
UNITED NATIONS 

George W. Ball, of New York, to be the 
representative of the United States of Amer- 
ica to the United Nations with the rank and 
status of Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary, and the representative of 
the United States of America in the Security 
Council of the United Nations. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Wednesday, May 1, 1968 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


And this commandment we have from 
Him, that he who loveth God love his 
brother also.—I John 4: 21. 

O God, who art the creator and sus- 
tainer of mankind and the Father of all 
men, we pray that Thou wilt make Thy 
will known to us as we bow in this circle 
of prayer. May we be so governed by Thy 


good spirit and so guided by Thy gracious 
purpose that we may be led into the way 
of truth, along the path of peace, up the 
road of righteousness, and down the 
highway of good will to men. 

Remove the walls which separate our 
people and break down the barriers 
which partition one life from another, 


one group from another, one race from 
another. Purge our cities and towns of 
the causes of corruption and the vice of 


violence. By Thy grace help us to live 
in a new unity of spirit, with a new bond 
of peace, by a new righteousness of life, 
and for a new spirit of good will. 

We commend to Thy fatherly care our 
beloved Nation, our leaders, and our 
people. Help us all to labor earnestly for 
the freedom, the rights, and the good of 
all our citizens. 

In the name of Him who calls upon 
us to love one another we pray. Amen. 
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THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Geisler, one 
of his secretaries, who also informed the 
House that on April 29, 1968, the Presi- 
dent approved and signed bills of the 
House of the following titles: 

H.R. 7909. An act for the relief of Manu- 
facturers Hanover Trust Co., of New York, 
N. L.; 

H.R. 9473. An act to amend provisions of 
the Shipping Act, 1916, to authorize the Fed- 
eral Maritime Commission to permit a com- 
mon carrier by water in foreign commerce 
or conference of such carriers to refund a 
portion of the freight charges; and 

H.R. 12019. An act to exempt from taxation 
certain property of the B’nai B'rith Henry 
Monsky Foundation in the District of Co- 
lumbia. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Arrington, one its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment a bill of the House of the 
following title: 

H.R. 18176. An act to amend the acts of 
February 1, 1826, and February 20, 1883, to 
authorize the State of Ohio to use the pro- 
ceeds from the sale of certain lands for edu- 
cational purposes. 


The message also announced the Sen- 
ate agrees to the amendments of the 
House to the amendments of the Senate 
to the bill (H.R. 10477) entitled “An act 
to amend chapter 37 of title 38 of the 
United States Code to liberalize the guar- 
anty entitlement and reasonable value 
requirement for home loans, to remove 
certain requirements with respect to the 
interest rate on loans subject to such 
chapter, and to authorize aid on account 
of structural defects in property pur- 
chased with assistance under such 
chapter.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the bill (H.R. 15131) entitled “An act to 
amend the District of Columbia Police 
and Firemen’s Salary Act of 1958 to in- 
crease salaries, and for other purposes,” 
disagreed to by the House; agrees to the 
conference asked by the House on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and appoints Mr. Spone, Mr. 
Morse, and Mr. Morton to be the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. 1401. An act to amend title I of the 
Land and Water Conservation Fund Act of 
1965, and for other purposes; 

S. 2484. An act to authorize the extension 


of the additional Senate Office Building site; 
and 


S. 2914. An act to authorize the further 
amendment of the Peace Corps Act. 


THE CHALLENGE IN MINGO COUNTY 


Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. of West Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, Michael Adams, of the Wash- 
ington Evening Star, did an outstanding: 
piece of reporting in an article which 
appeared on the front page of the Star 
on April 30. The article is entitled “The 
Challenge in Mingo County,” and re- 
views the efforts to clean up certain cor- 
rupt election practices in West Virginia. 

I feel very encouraged by this article, 
which I believe fairly represents the 
courageous efforts of a group of West 
Virginians who have made great prog- 
ress toward curbing corrupt practices. 
I do not necessarily agree with all the 
principles and tactics of this group, but 
when they seek to prevent dead people 
from voting, and seek to prevent padded 
registration rolls, threats and intimida- 
tion at the polls, and purchased votes, 
they are barking up the right tree. 

These practices are not prevalent in 
many areas of West Virginia, but they 
do occur in several counties and local- 
ities, including areas in my congressional 
district. I hope that the Department of 
Justice will move swiftly to prosecute 
violations of Federal law, that West Vir- 
ginia State laws are rigidly enforced 
or tightened up where necessary, and 
that county and local officials will do 
their duty so that these corrupt election 
practices will be eliminated. 

A new day is coming, a new politics 
is rising, and the voice of the people 
will surely win out in West Virginia. 


CONGRESS MUST TAKE ACTION TO 
PREVENT WELFARE ABUSES 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I received a 
letter from a constituent this morning 
complaining about a woman in one of 
the towns in my district, who is getting 
welfare—and there is nothing racial 
about this, because the letter was from 
a white woman complaining about a 
white woman. 

I called the welfare director in the 
county, whom I happen to have known 
for many years, and who is an extremely 
liberal fellow. He told me, “Yes; this 
woman is getting welfare, and I cannot 
do anything about it, because the Federal 
regulations promulgated by Mr. Cohen 
do not permit me to cut her off.” 

The woman had a job, and when they 
found she had a job as a barmaid and 
doing some other or more less illegal 
things, I understand, and she had an 
income which had gotten up to about 
$250 a month, they took her off welfare. 
So she quit her job and they had to re- 
instate her under Mr. Cohen’s regula- 
tions. She drives a late model automobile 
and roisters around and does not do any- 
thing except drink and carouse around. 

I have checked out the facts on this, 
and they are true. 

Mr. Speaker, I think it is high time 
that the Congress does something about 
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these sleazy kinds of regulations Mr. 
Cohen’s organization is putting out, be- 
cause the ultimate responsibility is here, 
and we had better grasp the nettle and 
do something about it. It is obvious that 
he will not. 


PERMISSION FOR SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON COAST GUARD, COMMITTEE 
ON MERCHANT MARINE AND 
FISHERIES, TO SIT DURING GEN- 
ERAL DEBATE TODAY 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcom- 
mittee on Coast Guard of the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries may 
pe pene to sit during general debate 

ay. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


CHANGE OF LEGISLATIVE 
PROGRAM 


Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I take this time for the purpose of ask- 
ing the distinguished majority leader 
the program for today and for the re- 
mainder of the week. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
distinguished minority leader yield? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I yield to the 
distinguished gentleman from Okla- 
homa. 

Mr. ALBERT. I appreciate the gen- 
tleman’s bringing this matter to the at- 
tention of the House, because under our 
reservation to announce changes in the 
program we have acted twice and may 
have to make further changes. 

The appropriation bill for the De- 
partment of Agriculture will come up 
today instead of Friday. At the time we 
announced that we would have it Fri- 
day we did not think it would be ready 
until that day. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Will that be 
first order of business today? 

Mr. ALBERT. It will be the first or- 
der of legislative business. 

Then we hope to begin consideration 
of the Higher Education Act Amend- 
ments today or tomorrow. We have to 
go on with the bill to authorize appro- 
priations for the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration tomorrow. 

We also have an Israel Independence 
Day resolution for tomorrow. 

If we can get all these matters dis- 
posed of, the ones I have mentioned, 
we will ask to go over from Thursday 
until Monday, rather than to meet on 
Friday. 

The distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, the gentleman from West 
Virginia [Mr. Sraacers], has advised 
me that they will take off the program 
House Joint Resolution 955, authorizing 
a study of motor vehicle accident com- 
pensation system, this week, and ask 
that it be programed next week. 
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Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I thank the 
distinguished majority leader. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I yield to the 
gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. I just wonder if the lead- 
ership has any concept as to how it up- 
sets a Member’s “home-study plans,” 
when there is suddenly programed a 
bill that is allowed to come up out of 
order by unanimous consent, although 
it has not laid over the requisite num- 
ber of days according to the House 
rules? 

Speaking for myself alone, I try to 
study the bills and reports ahead of 
time. I believe that is fairly obvious; is 
generally known. 

I come today to the floor, knowing 
unanimous consent was given yesterday 
to bring the Department of Agriculture 
appropriation bill up at any time, but 
not prepared for debate, amendments, 
and extension of remarks. I understood, 
and the whip notices indicate, the bill 
authorizing a study of motor vehicle ac- 
cident insurance system, out of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, and the authorization for 
the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration were to be considered. 

Now this sudden shifting, without 
any notice to Members, leaves very little 
time in which to study the report which 
was just made available late last 
evening. 

I appreciate the gentleman’s yielding, 
but I do wish we could notify the Mem- 
bers who would like to do a little home- 
work” about this sudden “shifting of 
gears.” It is just not fair to responsible 
legislation, to working the will of the 
House, or to the individual elected Rep- 
resentatives. I, for one, resent it. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I yield to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I was fully 
cognizant at the time the change was 
made that it would be an inconvenience 
to some Members, I do not like changing 
the program at any time if it can be 
avoided, unless there is a valid and very 
good reason to change it. We feel that is 
the case in this instance. 

Yesterday, the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi, the distinguished chairman of 
the subcommittee, as the gentleman well 
knows, did get permission to bring up the 
agricultural appropriation bill today or 
at any other time this week. 

Mr. HALL. If the gentleman will allow 
me to interpose, I not only know it, but 
I know how it was accomplished, and it 
may not be so easily accomplished in the 
future if this kind of programing 
continues. 

Mr. ALBERT. The gentleman is mak- 
ing a very valid point, but may I say this 
to the gentleman: The leadership en- 
deavors, particularly in the cases of ap- 
propriation bills and bills that must be 
passed to expedite the completion of the 
work of the Congress, to work with com- 
mittee chairmen and subcommittee 
chairmen. This matter was worked out 
and brought to me jointly, and if they 
are here, I think they will vouch for what 
I am saying, by the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. WHITTEN] and the 
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gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MICHEL]. 
It was on their recommendation that 
the program was changed. I told them at 
the time that I realized this might in- 
convenience some Members, but in view 
of the importance and the necessity of 
getting through the agricultural appro- 
priation bill, we did change the program, 
and we have concurred in the suggestion 
that they bring the bill up today. 

Mr. HALL. I appreciate the gentle- 
man’s statement and I appreciate the 
importance of the appropriation bill. I 
know that we adjourned Monday last at 
1:55 p.m., and finished all legislative 
business yesterday before 2 p.m. I also 
appreciate the importance of getting the 
early money down on the Kentucky 
Derby. 


RIOTING IN THE CITIES 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute, to re- 
vise and extend my remarks, and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, there is no possible excuse or 
justification for the regrettable shooting 
of Dr. King. However, the death of Dr. 
King was no justification for the riot- 
ing, looting, burning, and killings that 
occurred. The irresponsible people who 
perpetrated these acts simply used the 
death of Dr. King as an excuse for their 
unlawful actions. These people should 
be punished to the fullest extent of the 
law. The general trend toward tolera- 
tion of violence in our Nation must be 
stopped. 

In Washington, D.C., our Nation’s 
Capital, policemen stood by with in- 
structions not to interfere with rioters 
as they looted, pillaged and set fire to 
buildings. This is unbelievable and no 
amount of rationalization is going to 
change the fact that we have now pro- 
gressed from the point where we have 
excused lawlessness to the stage where 
it is openly condoned. 

Stokely Carmichael made the follow- 
ing harangue to a crowd in Washing- 
ton, D.C., just before the riots started: 

Black people have to survive, and the only 
way they will survive is by getting guns. 
Black people know they have to get guns, 
They may as well take as many white people 
as possible with them. 


In spite of this inciting to riot, Car- 
michael was not prosecuted, 

Another point which seems to be 
overlooked is that our law-enforcement 
agencies have the responsibility to pro- 
tect all the law-abiding citizens of a 
community, including the majority of 
the Negro community, who do not en- 
gage in lawlessness and violence. These 
people suffer the most from the actions 
of the small group of anarchists who 
have been moving around this country 
fomenting crime, lawlessness, and a 
general breakdown of law and order. 
We have always had the troublemakers 
and the insurrectionists among us. If 
we continue to condone their activities 
we are inviting anarchy. 
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ANNUAL REPORT ON THE PROGRESS 
OF OUR MANPOWER PROGRAMS— 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
(H. DOC. NO. 302) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the President 
of the United States; which was read 
and, together with the accompanying 
papers, referred to the Committee on 
Education and Labor and ordered to be 
printed with illustrations: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

It is a traditional event for the Presi- 
dent to submit to Congress an annual re- 
port on the progress of our Manpower 
programs. 

Although the custom is long-estab- 
lished, there is nothing routine about this 
report or its subject: jobs for our citi- 
zens; more useful, more satisfying jobs to 
give Americans a sense of full participa- 
tion in their society. 

Four months ago I told Congress that 
jobs are the first essential.” 

In my first special legislative message 
this year, I proposed that Congress 
launch a new $2.1 billion manpower pro- 
gram—the most sweeping in our history. 

At the same time I called on the lead- 
ers of American commerce and industry 
to form a National Alliance of Business- 
men to provide jobs for hundreds of 
thousands of the hard-core unemployed. 

On April 25, the Alliance reported to 
me on its progress so far: 

More than 500 executives, whose tal- 
ents command more than $15 mil- 
lion in salaries alone, have volun- 
teered to work full time in fifty of 
our largest cities. They are assisted 
by 7,000 other volunteers. 

—By mid-April, the Alliance had re- 
ceived pledges of 111,000 jobs—66,- 
000 permanent jobs for the hard- 
core unemployed, and 45,000 summer 
jobs for poor young people. 

—Labor unions, the Urban Coalition, 
Chambers of Commerce, churches, 
schools and many civic groups have 
joined this crusade to give the words 
“full employment” a new meaning 
in America. 

Meanwhile, the Government’s new 
Concentrated Employment Program has 
been active in more than 50 cities mesh- 
ing its efforts with the National Alliance 
of Businessmen. And the administration 
of our job programs has been given new 
energy through reorganization and 
strong leadership. 

These are hopeful beginnings. But cer- 
tainly they are no grounds for compla- 
cency. 

In every city, there are men who wake 
up each morning and have no place to 
g0; men who want work—but cannot 
break the confining welfare chain or 
overcome the barriers of life-long dis- 
crimination, or make up for the lack of 
schooling and training. 

When we talk about unemployment, 
we are talking about these citizens, who 
want and need personal dignity and a 
stake in America’s progress. 

When we talk about manpower pro- 
grams, we are talking about hope for 
these Americans. 

And every time we tabulate new sta- 
tistics of success in these programs, we 
are recording a small personal triumph 
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somewhere: a man trained; a youth given 
a sense of his value; a family freed at 
last from welfare. 

That hope is what makes this great 
task so exciting—and so vital. 

To every member of the Congress, upon 
whom our manpower program depend, 
I commend this report. 

I urge the Congress to support these 
programs by approving the $2.1 billion 
manpower budget request I recommend- 
ed in January. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

THE WHITE House, May 1, 1968. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 109] 
Everett Moore 

Andrews, Ala. Feighan Nelsen 
Arends Nichols 
Ashmore Gardner ONeill, Mass 
Baring Gibbons Pettis 
Bolton Green, Oreg. Pool 

Calif, Gurney Rees 
Colmer Resnick 
Cramer Halleck Rhodes, Ariz 
Dawson Herlong Saylor 
Dent Holland Schneebeli 
Diggs Johnson, Pa Selden 
Dowdy n Stubblefield 
Dulski Kupferman Teague, Tex. 
Eilberg Landrum Vanik 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 388 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum, 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
AND RELATED AGENCIES APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, 1969 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 16913) making appro- 
priations for the Department of Agri- 
culture and related agencies for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1969, and for other 
purposes; and pending that motion, Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
general debate on the bill be limited to 
not to exceed 2 hours, the time to be 
equally divided and controlled by the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MICHEL] 
and myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion ered by the gentleman from 

ppi. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 16913, with 
Mr. Corman in the chair. 
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The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 15 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, we have pending before 
us today a bill which, in my opinion, is 
vital to the whole country and to its 
economic structure. This is a bill which 
provides for the staff of life and other 
essentials of life—food, clothing, and 
shelter. 

I have had the privilege and pleasure 
through the years, since I have been here 
in Congress, of handling this bill, prob- 
ably 15 or 16 times. Each year it gets a 
little more difficult from some stand- 
points to defend and to advocate its pass- 
age with its varied programs, because 
fewer and fewer people understand and 
comprehend the many complex prob- 
lems and programs which exist in the 
Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Chairman, through the ages man’s 
standard of living has been measured by 
how much time he has had left after 
providing for his essentials. Judged by 
this yardstick the United States has had 
marvelous success. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not believe that 
any other nation of the world can do 
what we already have been doing here. 
Only 6 percent of our people are directly 
engaged in agriculture. As a result of 
that, 94 percent of our people are free 
to follow other occupations. Those on 
the farm have done the job for the Na- 
tion, while receiving an average of only 
5 percent of the consumers’ disposable 
income after marketing and distributing 
costs are skimmed off the top. In total 
the consumer spends less than 18 percent 
of his income for food. The 6 percent of 
our people on the farm not only furn- 
ish the raw materials for industry and 
labor, but constitute the biggest market 
for industrial output, thereby constitut- 
ing a major part of a prosperous national 
economy. 

This bill before you today provides for 
the general operations of the Department 
of Agriculture and the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration. Title I includes the regular 
continuing programs of the Department, 
such as research; disease and pest con- 
trol; inspection of meat, poultry, and 
other foods; special milk, school lunch, 
and food stamp programs; overseas agri- 
cultural services; regulation of commod- 
ity markets; policing of packers and 
stockyards; State experiment stations 
and extension services; assistance to 
farm cooperatives; soil and water con- 
servation; crop reports; marketing serv- 
ices; enforcement of the new program for 
licensing and control of laboratory ani- 
mals; and various service and staff offices. 
Title II includes the credit programs 
for rural electrification and rural tele- 
phones, and the various loan programs 
of the Farmers Home Administration. 
Title III includes Federal crop insurance, 
Commodity Credit Corporation, and 
foreign assistance programs. Title IV 
includes the Farm Credit Administration. 

This bill provides new obligational 
budget authority of $5,523,635,500, a 
reduction of $1,400,344,300 from the 
$6,923,979,800 requested by the execu- 
tive branch. This is a 20-percent de- 
crease in the 1969 budget and a 24-per- 
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cent reduction below funds provided for 
1968. 

Despite the large reductions recom- 
mended for next year, the bill provides 
as fully as possible for the production of 
ample food for our consumers; the pro- 
tection of public health against insects, 
diseases, and contaminated foods; the 
preservation of our natural resources for 
present and future generations; and the 
improvement of our foreign exchange 
position in world trade. 

The amounts provided represent the 
best possible balance between the neces- 
sity to curtail expenditures wherever 
possible to help finance our wartime 
commitments, and the need to continue 
those Federal programs which preserve 
a sound agricultural economy so vital to 
the overall economy. 

COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATIONS 


During the consideration of retrench- 
ment legislation last year, a great deal 
of consideration was given to the best 
means of effecting Government econo- 
mies. On October 18, 1967, the House of 
Representatives adopted a plan which 
would have held expenditures, with some 
exceptions, to the 1967 level. This action 
was based on the feeling of most Mem- 
bers that it was better to hold opera- 
tions to a level previously determined 
by Congress than to apply a percentage 
cut to the budget or adopt an overall 
expenditure ceiling, either of which 
methods leaves the final decisions on 
funding levels for specific projects and 
programs to the executive branch. 

In arriving at the amounts recom- 
mended in the bill for fiscal year 1969, 
the committee has used the same ap- 
proach and the same reasoning. For 
most items in the bill, the committee has 
recommended for next year the 1967 or 
actual 1968 operating level after reduc- 
tions pursuant to House Joint Resolu- 
tion 888. In several instances, which are 
explained fully in this report, the level 
provided by Congress for 1968 has been 
approved for 1969. 

The bill includes only three increases 
above the 1968 appropriations level 
where special circumstances make the 
provision of such additional funds es- 
sential. These include an increase of 
$26,880,500 for additional meat and poul- 
try inspection work, one-half of which 
is placed in a reserve. Reorganization of 
the Consumer and Marketing Service to 
pu. these activities on a coordinated and 
efficient operating basis should result 
in substantial savings. An additional $40 
million is provided for the food stamp 
program, of which $25 million is placed 
in reserve to be released by the Bureau 
of the Budget to the extent necessary 
after various corrections in the handling 
of the program are made. An increase of 
$500,000 has been provided to enable the 
Department’s library to move to its new 
quarters at Beltsville, which have been 
under construction since 1966, and will 
be ready for occupancy in October 1968. 

The committee is of the opinion that 
loan funds requested by the Bureau of 
the Budget for FHA operating loans will 
likely prove wholly inadequate for a full 
year. The committee has provided only 
the budgeted figure since, based on 1968 
experience, additional allowances prob- 
ably would be frozen. The Bureau of the 
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Budget is urged, however, to review the 
loan needs for this program for both 
1968 and 1969 and advise the Congress of 
its findings. 

The amounts approved for next year 
represent rather severe retrenchment in 
some instances, since personnel and 
other reductions will be required to meet 
the annualization of pay costs and other 
increases in operating costs in fiscal year 
1969. The committee feels, however, that 
such action is warranted as Agriculture’s 
contribution to the Government-wide re- 
ductions which will be necessary to re- 
duce the large projected budget deficit 
for fiscal year 1969. The committee be- 
lieves that specific action taken now to 
indicate congressional intent on funds 
for next year’s operations of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is preferable to for- 
mula cuts, expenditure limitations, or 
total elimination of some programs in 
favor of others, which might be made 
later. The uncertainty, confusion, and 
inability to make advance plans which 
result from Government-wide retrench- 
ment legislation enacted subsequent to 
the appropriation bills—last year it was 
over 5 months after the fiscal year had 
begun—is very costly both in terms of 
unnecessary expenditures and reduc- 
tions in program performance. 

REDUCTION IN EXPENDITURES 

In recognition of the necessity of cur- 
tailing Federal expenditures and reduc- 
ing the projected budget deficit for fiscal 
year 1969, the committee has included 
language in the bill—section 509 of gen- 
eral provisions—which is intended to 
hold expenditures in fiscal year 1969 to 
the authorized 1968 expenditure level 
plus: first, mandatory increases such as 
annualization of pay costs, postage in- 
creases, increases for retirement and 
employee compensation costs; and sec- 
ond, program increases included in the 
bill for next year for meat and poultry 
inspection and the food stamp program. 

As noted earlier, the new budget— 
obligational—authority for fiscal year 
1969 has been reduced by $1,400,344,300. 
The major portion of this reduction, 
however, does not reduce the estimated 
expenditures projected in the budget 
for fiscal year 1969. The proposed elimi- 
nation of the participation sales author- 
ization does not reduce 1969 expendi- 
tures, although this action will reduce 
future expenditures and will save the 
extra costs involved in selling Govern- 
ment securities, the amount of which 
cannot be determined at this time. Also, 
the recommended reduction in funds for 
restoration of capital impairment of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation has no 
effect on fiscal year 1969 expenditures, 
since these funds represent the replace- 
ment of amounts expended in prior 
years. 

Further, of the $6,938,585,000 expendi- 
ture level projected for fiscal year 1969 
in the 1969 budget—excluding Forest 
Service—an estimated $1,589,200,000 
represents mandatory expenditures to 
liquidate commitments made from prior- 
year funds. In addition, 1969 expendi- 
tures from trust funds and permanent 
appropriations not included in this bill 
are estimated at $461,244,000. This 
leaves a balance of expenditures from 
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appropriations and loan funds covered 
in this bill of $4,888,141,000. 

The major portion of this balance, $2,- 
775,769,000, represents uncontrollable 
expenditures of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation which, under its basic 
Charter Act, must make such expendi- 
tures as may be necessary to carry out 
its price support responsibilities. This 
leaves a balance of $2,112,769,000 of 1969 
projected expenditures which are subject 
to congressional action in this bill. 

To retain the 1968 expenditure level, 
plus the essential increases outlined 
above, it has been necessary to reduce 
expenditures in the bill for fiscal year 
1969 by $414,114,000. This is approxi- 
mately 20 percent of the estimated ex- 
penditures in those areas subject to 
congressional control. The computation 
of the effect of these reductions on the 
major sections of the bill follows: 

1969 expenditures (excluding 

Forest Service and in- 

cluding loan funds, trust 

funds and permanents). $6, 938, 585, 000 
Effect on expenditures of 

oo i proposed in 


Title I, general activities.. 35, 900, 000 
Title II, credit agencies... —15, 100, 000 
eS 

Title III, corporations: 
Public Law 480. — 361, 814, 000 
—T oae — 1, 300, 000 


Wen — 363, 114, 000 


Total expenditure re- 


duction ~-.--.----- — 414, 114, 000 
Total estimated ex- 

penditures, fiscal 

year 1969_......... 6, 524, 471, 000 


In view of the fact that the Commodity 
Credit Corporation is a Government cor- 
poration, the expenditures of which are 
required by law from corporate funds, 
and in view of the fact that the basic law 
requires this Corporation to carry out its 
price support responsibilities regardless 
of the availability of funds, it is impos- 
sible to control the expenditure level of 
this organization. Accordingly, it is un- 
derstood that the amount indicated 
above must, of necessity, be increased to 
the extent that the net expenditures of 
the Corporation during the coming fiscal 
year exceed the expenditure level of 
$2,775,372,000 included therein. 

Also, there may be some essential 
minor changes in expenditures as a re- 
sult of uncontrollable variations in re- 
ceipts from the public. Estimates of such 
receipts have been netted against ex- 
penditures in these calculations. 

EFFECT ON PERSONNEL 

The severe reductions in funds made 
in this bill for the next fiscal year will 
require a sharp decrease in personnel 
man-years—below both the 1968 level 
of operation and the level proposed in 
the 1969 budget. The bill as reported pro- 
vides an estimated 65,543 man-years of 
employment for fiscal year 1969 for the 
Department of Agriculture, exclusive of 
the Forest Service. This is 933 man- 
years less than estimated for fiscal year 
1969. 

Two major personnel increases pro- 
posed in this bill for next year account 
for the indicated man-year increase of 
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652 over 1968. An increase of 1,062 man- 
years is provided for the greatly ex- 
panded meat and poultry inspection du- 
ties assigned to the Department under 
the Wholesome Meat Act adopted last 
year. An additional 616 man-years is 
provided for the large increase provided 
for the food stamp program in the com- 
ing year. 

A total reduction of 1,026 man-years 
under the 1968 level will be required in 
the other programs of the Department 
during the next fiscal year. This is due 
almost entirely to the fact that the 
amounts recommended for other appro- 
priations do not provide the additional 
funds needed to cover annualization of 
Pay Act costs for an additional 3 months 
in fiscal year 1969. 

AGRICULTURE—-KEY TO OUR PROSPERITY 


American agriculture is the most pro- 
ductive in the history of the world. The 
increasing efficiency of our agricultural 
producers continues to contribute to the 
high standard of living in this country. 

When this country was young, 90 per- 
cent of the people lived on the farm. 
Most of them had to produce their own 
food and fiber with the plow and the 
hoe. Today, only six of every 100 Ameri- 
can workers are engaged in agriculture. 
The 94 others provide the goods and 
services of modern living—manufactur- 
ing cars, TV sets, and washing machines, 
running banks, selling insurance, build- 
ing homes, fixing telephones, working in 
hospitals and hotels, and rendering other 
services, including our national defense 
and international responsibilities. 

Thirty years ago, one person on the 
farm supplied the food and fiber for 10 
others. By 1960, this had increased to 
one person on the farm for 26 others. 
Today, one farm producer feeds and 
clothes about 40 persons. 

On the world’s most efficient farms, 
output per man-hour has been increas- 
ing some 6 percent per year—more than 
twice the rate in industry. If farmers to- 
day used 1940 methods of producing 
crops, it would cost an extra $15 billion 
a year to produce food and fiber for the 
Nation. This extra cost would be passed 
on to consumers, adding more than $6 a 
week to each family’s food bill. 

It now takes so few of us to produce 
the food, clothing, and shelter for the 
rest of us, that the rest of us can provide 
the highest standard of living ever 
known for all of us. 

One unfortunate consequence of this 
development, however, is that the voice 
of American agriculture has grown 
weaker in the legislatures and other 
forums of the Nation. Today, only 47 of 
the 435 districts represented in the U.S. 
Congress have as many as 20 percent of 
their people on farms. The majority of 
the Members of Congress, therefore, rep- 
resent constituencies with little or no 
understanding of the problems of agri- 
culture and only a vague realization of 
the importance of this segment of our 
economy to the general welfare of the 
entire Nation. 

FARM INCOME, INVESTMENT, AND RISK 

To maintain this high standard of liv- 
ing, with little or no increase in farm in- 
come, and with higher and higher costs 
for what the farmer must buy, increased 
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agricultural productivity has been an ab- 
solute necessity. This has come at the 
cost of much greater investment per 
farm and a tremendous increase in risk. 

The increased use of machinery and 
equipment has made it necessary to ex- 
pand the size of farming units, at a high 
cost to the producer. The small family- 
size farm is gradually disappearing, 
largely because it cannot support high- 
cost machinery, supplies, and labor. The 
number of farm units has decreased from 
6.4 million in 1940 to less than half this 
number in 1967. The American consum- 
er today is almost entirely dependent on 
the commercial farm for his abundant 
supply of inexpensive food and fiber. 

Efforts to limit payments to larger 
farmers would have the ultimate effect 
of breaking up larger farms into smaller, 
uneconomical units such as now exist in 
many of the food-deficient countries of 
the world. This would be about as un- 
sound, so far as feeding this Nation is 
concerned, as to require the building of 
automobiles by hand or to restrict the 
number of employees of a commercial or- 
ganization to a certain level by limiting 
salary levels, including costs created by 
minimum-wage contracts. 

The average investment necessary to 
farm has increased by over 1,000 percent 
in the past 27 years, from 6,158 in 1940 to 
$42,465 in 1960, $67,259 in 1966, and $73,- 
120 in 1967. As a result net return on the 
farmer’s investment has decreased 
through the years, from 8 percent in 1957 
to a low point of about 6 percent today. 

This decreasing return on farm invest- 
ment has steadily increased the farmer’s 
risk through the years. Half a century 
ago a farm could survive as many as 
seven crop failures in a row. With the 
tremendous financial risks involved to- 
day, the loss of a single year’s crop could 
result in bankruptcy for many farmers 
with large investments. 

While farm assets have increased from 
$185.8 billion in 1957 to $281.2 billion in 
1967, farm debt has increased even 
faster—from $20.4 billion in 1957 to $49.9 
billion in 1967. Farm debt as a percent- 
age of assets has increased from 11 per- 
cent in 1957 to 17.7 percent in 1967. In- 
terest payments as a percentage of gross 
farm income have increased from 2.9 
percent in 1957 to 5.6 percent in 1967. 

Despite increased gross income, the 
levels of net farm income lag far behind 
those of nonfarm families. Even though 
he supplies the basic necessities for his 
city cousins, per capita income of the 
farmer is only 66 percent of nonfarm in- 
come. Disposable personal income of our 
nonfarm population in 1966 was over 
$2,618 per capita. For the same period, 
income for farm families was only $1,731. 


TIGHT CREDIT SITUATION 


One of the serious problems facing the 
farmer today is the tight credit situation 
and the rising interest costs. Demands 
for all types of credit, both public and 
private, are far in excess of funds avail- 
able. 

During our hearings on the 1969 budg- 
et, the assistant to the Governor of the 
Farm Credit Administration gave the fol- 
lowing report on the growing credit needs 
of American agriculture: 


Amounts of credit used by farmers have 
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increased steadily during the last decade. In- 
creases in credit needs have resulted in part 
from the rise in land prices and from higher 
costs paid for hired labor, materials, and 
equipment. As agriculture becomes more 
commercialized, credit is used increasingly by 
farmers to acquire control of the large quan- 
tities of resources necessary for success in 
modern farming. To achieve efficiency and to 
earn adequate incomes, commercial farmers 
have expanded their operations. The average 
farm now has 370 acres as compared with 
300 acres in 1960 and 210 acres in 1950. Most 
of the farm output, moreover, comes from 
about 1 million commercial farms that ac- 
count for 85 percent of the production. To 
continue to operate efficiently, these farmers 
need to use large amounts of capital and 
credit. 

Farmers’ needs for credit increased during 
1967 and the volume of credit used by agri- 
culture moved up to a new record, Avail- 
ability of credit to agriculture, however, con- 
tinued to be restricted by high interest rates 
and tight money conditions which came into 
being during 1966 and continued through 
1967. As a result of restrictions on the avail- 
ability of credit, many farmers were not able 
to obtain all of the loan funds they needed. 
The rate of increase in the amount of credit 
used by agriculture was smaller than in other 
recent years. 


For the lending programs of the farm 
credit system, the assistant to the Gov- 
ernor gave the following summary: 

On June 30, 1967, the Farm Credit banks 
and associations held a net total of $10.4 
billion in outstanding loans to agriculture as 
compared with $9.1 billion a year earlier. The 
Federal land banks held $5.3 billion of farm 
mortgage loans. On the same date the pro- 
duction credit associations held $3.6 billion 
of short and intermediate-term loans to 
farmers. The banks for cooperatives had $1.3 
billion in loans outstanding to farmers sup- 
ply, service, and marketing cooperatives. 


LOANS OUTSTANDING TO AGRICULTURE HELD BY THE 
FARM CREDIT BANKS AND ASSOCIATIONS 


{In millions of dollars} 


Lending banks and As of June 30 
associations 
1955 1960 1966 1967 
Federal land banks 1,408 2,487 4,725 5,304 
Production credit associations.. 804 1,670 3,146 3,651 
Banks for cooperatives 317 §51 1,105 1,296 
Federal intermediate credit 
bank 855 1,698 3,066 3,544 
Total 3,384 6,406 12,042 13,795 
Deduct: FICB credit to other 
farm credit banks and 
associations.........--....- 779 1,594 2,897 3,359 
Net total ons 2,605 4,812 9,145 10,436 


Demands for loans from the Farmers 
Home Administration have far exceeded 
the funds available for the various pur- 
poses. As of July 1, 1967, a total of $64 
million was available for emergency 
loans. This amount was exhausted early 
in February 1968. The reserve balance 
of $22 million in the emergency credit 
revolving fund was released by the Bu- 
reau of the Budget shortly thereafter. 
This additional loan authority was gone 
within a few weeks. Loan dockets for 
1,407 loans totaling $7.5 million were 
unprocessed as of early April 1968, and 
estimates are that applications for an- 
other $22 million of emergency loan 
credit will be received during the balance 
of this fiscal year. 

The situation is much the same for 
operating loans. According to testimony 
from USDA officials, as of early March 
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1968, an estimated $81 million of un- 
paid operating loans of a hardship char- 
acter were on hand. In addition, the 
heavy credit needs of the spring planting 
season are still ahead. Despite this situa- 
tion, the executive branch continues to 
freeze $25 million of operating loan funds 
provided by Congress for fiscal year 1968. 

In discussing the availability of pri- 
vate credit for agricultural purposes, the 
Administrator of Farmers Home Admin- 
istration stated: 

The American Bankers Association released 
a report, I believe it was they who released 
a report, just the other day, showing that 
the number of so-called agricultural banks 
who had reached the position of the ratio of 
loans to deposits of 26 percent, which is nor- 
mally considered a loaned up position, had 
increased from 26 percent to 47 percent last 

ear. 
7 Actually, some of those banks had ratios 
up to 70 percent which is considered a rather 
hazardous position for country banks. 

‘There are many areas in which the normal 
conventional sources of credit are not avail- 
able regardless of the security the applicant 
has to offer. 

BOUNTIFUL SUPPLIES OF INEXPENSIVE FOOD 


Despite these and other difficulties, 
American agriculture continues to make 
a major contribution to the national wel- 
fare through the production of bountiful 
supplies of high-quality and low-cost 
foods for the Nation’s consumers. Food 
is one of today’s best bargains. 

This is apparent at the supermarkets, 
where city consumers can choose from 
thousands of safe, wholesome, and de- 
licious foods—products of the farms of 
our 50 States. Using less than 18 percent 
of their income, American consumers can 
select foods with a knowledge of nutri- 
tion and balanced diets that makes this 
a nation of healthy and well-fed people. 
Many people in the world spend half or 
more of their available income on food. 
In underdeveloped areas people spend 
most of their time grubbing a living from 
the earth. 

In 1929, 23.4 percent of consumer in- 
come in the United States went for food. 
This decreased to 22.2 percent in 1950, 
20 percent in 1960, and 17.7 percent last 
year. This steady decrease has occurred 
despite the increasing portion of food 
costs which go for marketing and related 
services. If the 1960 level of 20 percent 
had continued through 1967, U.S. con- 
sumers would have had $11 billion less 
to spend for the products of industry 
and labor. 

This contribution to the national econ- 
omy has come at the expense of the 
American farmer, however. Since 1951 
the farmer’s share of the retail food 
dollar has declined from 49 to 38 
cents in 1967. As a matter of fact, if 
farm producers were to receive nothing 
for their raw materials, retail prices 
would probably not decline significantly. 
It should be noted that in 1967 the farm- 
er received only 3.4 cents from a 22.2- 
cent loaf of bread, less than 11 percent 
of the retail price. The farmer’s share of 
a $4.38 cotton shirt in 1967 was only 22 
cents, about 5 percent of the retail cost. 

Recently, Dr. Walter W. Wilcox, Di- 
rector, Agricultural Economics, USDA, 
described the situation as follows: 

The figure that I think is remarkable is 
that of the consumer’s disposable income; 
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only 5 cents out of the dollar goes to the 
farmer for the food products produced on the 
American farms. 

LABOR AND INDUSTRY'S BEST MARKET 


The economic welfare of the Nation’s 
economy is dependent on the economic 
strength of each segment thereof. Time 
has proved that labor and industry can 
be prosperous only to the extent that the 
agricultural economy is strong and 
healthy. 

Agriculture is the principal source of 
new wealth. It is the main provider of 
basic raw materials which support all 
segments of business and industry. Re- 
liable estimates indicate that each dollar 
of wealth taken from the soil generates 
$7 of income throughout the rest of the 
economy. 

Agriculture is our largest industry. Its 
assets exceed those of any of the next 
10 largest industries. It employs more 
workers than any other major industry. 
It employs seven times the number of 
people in the mining industry, 23 times 
the number in the oil and coal industry, 
and five times the number in the auto- 
mobile industry. In addition, it supports 
directly another 10 percent of our non- 
farm population which supplies the 
farmer with his needs and processes and 
markets his products. 

Agriculture is one of the major mar- 
kets for the products of labor and indus- 
try. It spends more for equipment than 
any of the other large industries. Agri- 
culture uses more steel in a year than is 
used for a year’s output of passenger 
cars. It uses more petroleum products 
than any other industry in the country. 
It uses more rubber each year than is re- 
quired to produce tires for 6 million auto- 
mobiles. Its inventory of machinery and 
equipment exceeds the assets of the steel 
industry and is five times that of the 
automobile industry. 

Since 1951, despite Government farm 
programs, industry and labor’s take of 
the consumer’s food dollar has increased 
from 51 to 62 cents. This increase 
of 21.5 percent by industry and labor has 
been passed on to the consumer as part 
of the retail price. At the same time, cor- 
porate profits after taxes have increased 
from $19.6 billion in 1952 to $28.5 billion 
in 1959, and $49.3 billion in 1966. That, 
too, is passed on as a part of the retail 
price to the consumer, which accounts 
for the increasing cost of food and food 
products to consumers, despite the farm- 
er’s declining share of the retail price. 


GOVERNMENT COSTS OF VARIOUS LAWS 


It will be recalled that over half of the 
funds expended by the Department have 
direct benefits to nonfarm people, An 
analysis included on page 395 of part I 
of this year’s hearings shows that only 
$2.2 billion of a total of $5.8 billion in 
1967 was expended on programs with 
benefits primarily for the farmer. 

An analysis prepared by the committee 
last year shows that the payments to 
agriculture for price-support programs 
are relatively small when compared to 
mineral depletion allowances, business 
reconversion payments, and sums paid 
out of the Federal Treasury to other seg- 
ments of our economy. The table which 
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was included in last year’s report is of in- 
terest here: 


Program Millions 
1. Losses under price-support pro- 
gram: 
Hagley AA $16, 690 
Wes. oeene = 
PT. ͤ SEEN SP = 1 23, 495 
2. Federal programs for— 
Mall subsidies 211,479 
Subsidies to maritime organiza- 
Dorn, E 36,251 
Subsidies to airlines 11, 322 
Business reconversion payments 
(including tax amortization) ° 47, 698 
Mineral depletion allowances... 60, 897 
3. Federal investment in— 
Food and fiber (CCC inven- 
%o 13,113 
National stockpile of material.. 6, 877 


4. Payments to Labor under various 
1BWS oS ee a (*) 

* The extra pay which goes to labor as a 
result of laws providing for minimum wages 
and the right of bargain and is reflected in 
increased retail prices is not identifiable and 
the Committee has been unable to obtain any 
firm estimate as to such amount. 

1 From beginning of program to 1966. 

21946 to 1965 subsidies to 2d-, 3d-, and 
4th-class mail. 

#1938 to 1967 construction and operating 
subsidies, 

41938 to 1967. 

5 Status as of 1962. 

ê Since 1925. 

T As of June 30, 1966. 


In reviewing these figures, it should be 
noted that the amounts shown for agri- 
culture do not include Federal assistance 
to nonfarm consumers through such 
programs as the special milk, school 
lunch, food stamp, and other food dis- 
tribution programs. Nor do they include 
funds for meat and poultry inspection 
and other food inspection programs 
which, in reality, also represent consum- 
er benefits. For fiscal year 1968 the funds 
for these programs totaled $936.5 million. 

CHIEF EARNER OF DOLLAR EXCHANGE 

One of the important contributions of 
American agriculture to the national 
economy is its contribution to our bal- 
ance of payments abroad. 

Total agricultural exports increased 
from $4.5 billion in 1960 to $6.8 billion 
in 1967. Exports for dollars rose from 
$3.2 billion to $5.4 billion during this pe- 
riod. During the calendar year 1967, agri- 
cultural exports for dollars exceeded 
agricultural imports by $585 million. 
This more than offset the trade deficit 
for commercial trade of $400 million in 
1967. 

From 1961 through 1967, agricultural 
exports contributed over $32 billion to 
our balance of payments. Even though 
only 22 percent of total exports are agri- 
cultural commodities, they account for 
over 50 percent of our favorable trade 
balance. 

According to the present Secretary of 
the Treasury, were it not for increasing 
U.S. agricultural export sales, our bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit would be much 
greater than it is. 

The efficiency and productivity of U.S. 
agriculture has made this country the 
world’s largest exporter of food to the 
many nations of the world. In recent 
years the export of U.S. agricultural com- 
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modities has increased to the point where 
production from one out of each four 
acres is sold abroad. In addition to sup- 
plying much needed foreign exchange, 
this has contributed to the domestic 
economy by providing about 1 million 
jobs in fields related to agriculture— 
storage, shipping, export, et cetera. 
PRODUCTION AND EXPORT POLICIES 


In this connection, it is essential that 
we adopt and follow sound national pol- 
icies which will enable American agricul- 
ture to continue to make its important 
contributions at home and abroad. Such 
policies must provide for the production 
of adequate supplies of agricultural prod- 
ucts and the encouragement of sales 
of these commodities in world markets 
on a competitive basis. 

The charter of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation provides, and always has 
provided, for sale of all Corporation- 
owned commodities in world trade at 
competitive prices. For the past 15 years 
or more, this committee has done every- 
thing possible to encourage and require 
exportation and has continued to insist 
that such commodities be offered con- 
tinuously in world markets on a competi- 
tive basis. During those years when U.S. 
commodities were kept competitive, ex- 
port sales increased substantially. 

For cotton, for example, the basic law— 
section 302 of the Agricultural Act of 
1956 (7 U.S.C. 1853) —requires the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to determine and an- 
nounce our “fair historical share” of 
world markets and to sell competitively 
so as to meet this share of the market 
each year. However, despite this congres- 
sional action, the Department has failed 
in nearly every year since 1956 to attain 
the level of export sales determined to be 
our fair historical share. Figures included 
on page 391 of part I of our 1969 hear- 
ings show the situation: 


Marketing year Initially Actual Deficit or 
beginning Aug. 1 ee exports excess 
air share 


Ecce 
2 


SOPs eon 


anapwa 


1 Not available. 

3 Reduced to 5,000,000 later in season. 
Reduced to 3,500,000 later in season. 
increased to 5,700,000 later in season, 


Information developed by the commit- 
tee indicates that we will lose many mil- 
lions of dollars of valuable foreign ex- 
change during the 3 marketing years 
1966-67 through 1968-69, unless we at- 
tain the export goals for cotton an- 
nounced on March 9, 1966. This informa- 
tion shows that announced goals of 6 
million bales per year would produce an 
estimated export income of $1,573.5 mil- 
lion, whereas actual exports of 4.7 million 
bales in 1966-67, and estimated exports 
of 3.8 million in 1967-68 and 4 million 
in 1968-69, will earn approximately 
$1,009.7 million. This will fall $563.8 mil- 
lion short of full potential export earn- 
ings. 
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At present, one of the major reasons 
for declining cotton exports is the de- 
pleted stocks of good quality cotton in 
the warehouses of the United States. 
While this is due partially to poor crop 
conditions, one of the primary reasons 
is the faulty policy of unduly restricting 
the production of cotton in the past few 
years. This has not only reduced current 
income to agriculture and other segments 
of the economy of the United States, but 
it has also resulted in long-range damage 
by encouraging foreign countries to ex- 
pand their cotton production potential. 


ECONOMIC LOSS TO NATION 


It is difficult to evaluate the actual ef- 
fect on the Nation’s economy of such 
production restrictions. Preliminary data 
indicate that the 1967 crop of cotton was 
about 7.4 million bales, down 2 million 
bales from the 1966 crop and the smallest 
since 1895. At a rough value of the equiv- 
alent of $150 per bale to the farmer, this 
could mean a loss in 1 year of $300 mil- 
lion of income to the cotton producers 
of the Nation. The loss of this purchas- 
ing power affects not only those who de- 
pend directly on farming for a liveli- 
hood, but also those engaged in related 
businesses such as storage, transporta- 
tion, banking, merchandising, industrial 
production, and similar activities; par- 
ticularly in the smaller communities. On 
the basis that each dollar of agricul- 
tural production creates $7 of activity 
throughout the economy, this represents 
a total loss of around $2 billion to the 
Nation. 

Some years ago, an effort was made to 
evaluate the effect on the national econ- 
omy of the faulty policy of holding com- 
modities off world markets, with result- 
ing acreage reductions. 

In June 1956, the Under Secretary of 
Agriculture stated: 

To the extent farm production is needlessly 
cut back and restricted in order to maintain 
abnormal prices—farmers tend to destroy or 
weaken the consumer demand and national 
prosperity on which their own prosperity de- 
pends, Under present laws, the huge pileup 
of surplus farm products may force cuts in 
acreage allotments for the next year of more 
than 30 million acres. It will reduce employ- 
ment all the way from laborers in the cot- 
ton and wheat fields on back into the towns 
and cities that make and sell farm ma- 
chinery, fertilizer, chemicals, gas and oil, and 
all the other supplies and services that are 
required to keep farms in full production. 


Further evidence of our national loss, 
due to the then existing policies of not 
producing and selling these farm com- 
modities, is found in a statement released 
by CARE in 1956, which reads as follows: 


According to the national advisory com- 
mittee for CARE, composed of such men as 
Henry A. Bullis, General Mills’ chairman of 
the board; Roy C. Ingersoll, president of 
Borg-Warner; Ward Melville, Melville Shoe 
Corp; H. J. Heinz; and others equally suc- 
cessful; such policy costs the United States 
$700,000 a day for storage, deprives American 
railroads of transportation equal to 100 
transcontinental freight trains each day for 
@ year, deprives American shipping of the 
equivalent of the dispatch of 10 oceangoing 
freighters every day for a year, not to men- 
tion the loss of labor and the effect on agri- 
culture itself, being cut back now to absorb 
surplus commodities. 


While more recent data on this point 


is not available, these statements give 
some indication of the potential loss to 
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the Nation—even today—from policies 
which reduce production by encouraging 
farmers not to farm, and which curtail 
exports through failure to remain com- 
petitive in world markets. 

They clearly demonstrate the need to 
establish and vigorously pursue policies 
which permit American agriculture to 
produce what is needed at home and 
abroad, and which let consumers 
throughout the world know that we have 
commodities available for export at com- 
petitive prices. 

Such policies not only support a 
healthy agricultural economy in the 
United States, but help to strengthen the 
financial position of this country, both in 
domestic and international markets. 
Further, they enable this country to be a 
constant and dependable supplier of food 
and fiber to the needy populations of the 
world, both for economic and humani- 
tarian reasons. 

Holding agricultural production down 
to a point of scarcity could be very dan- 
gerous to the national interest. Drought, 
pestilence, or a major international 
emergency could cause many people in 
this country and throughout the world 
to go hungry, even though it might bring 
higher prices to the producer. Also, such 
a policy would tend to encourage foreign 
countries to further increase their output, 
as has been so clearly demonstrated by 
past reports of expanded foreign produc- 
tion to offset U.S. reductions. 

It is to be noted that, unless produc- 
tion levels are maintained, additional 
farm units will of necessity go out of 
production, with increased unemploy- 
ment problems in the cities as more rural 
people move to town. How to keep ade- 
quate reserves to meet all domestic and 
export needs, plus a reserve for possible 
defense needs, without depressing market 
prices is one of the problems facing the 
country today. It is the belief of many 
members of this committee that such re- 
serves should be insulated from the mar- 
ket and charged up to consumer security. 

CHIEF BULWARK AGAINST WORLD HUNGER 


This country, in addition to providing 
the most abundant supply of wholesome 
and delicious food at the lowest cost ever 
known to the people of the United States, 
has fed substantial numbers of hungry 
people throughout the world. These facts 
have been one of our greatest strengths 
in meeting domestic needs and in dealing 
with world problems. 

Aside from the possibility of nuclear 
conflict, probably the foremost problem 
of the world today is hunger. Approxi- 
mately half of the world’s 3 billion peo- 
ple suffer from malnutrition. In recent 
weeks reports have been published that 
malnutrition exists to a great extent in 
the United States, much of which, ap- 
parently, does not come from lack of 
available foods. The World Food Con- 
gress was told a few years ago that 
around 10,000 persons die every day from 
starvation. 

India has had a continuous food crisis 
through the years. That vast subconti- 
nent has a year-round hunger problem; 
so do many other areas in the world. The 
present outlook is that hunger will grow 
more and more intense with the passage 
of time, unless higher yielding strains 
can provide more adequate food produc- 
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tion. The world’s population increase is 
almost unbelievable. Each year, births 
exceed deaths by almost 60 million. 

This alarming population expansion 
can be fully appreciated when it is real- 
ized that the population of the world, 
which reached the first billion by the 
year 1830, took only 100 years—1830 to 
1930—to reach 2 billion, and only 30 
more years—1930 to 1960—to reach 3 
billion. Short of a major catastrophe, it 
is expected to exceed 6 billion people by 
the turn of the century. The population 
growth in the United States has kept 
pace with this worldwide population ex- 
plosion, increasing from 13 million in 
1830 to 123 million in 1930, 179 million 
in 1960, and in excess of 200 million to- 
day. It is expected to exceed 300 million 
by the year 2000. 

The failure of Communist agriculture, 
a failure which is chronic and deep- 
seated, has tremendous implications to 
the hundreds of millions constantly 
plagued by hunger. The Communist in- 
ability to produce efficiently and abun- 
dantly is due in large part to a lack of 
adequate and well-directed research, re- 
source conservation, and related agricul- 
tural programs, under a system which 
has tied the hands of Soviet agricultural 
producers. 

PUBLIC LAW 480 PROGRAM 


Since the inception of the Public Law 
480 program in July 1954, and through 
December 1967, commodities valued at 
nearly $11 billion have been shipped to 
some 50 different countries under title I 
foreign currency sales. In addition, some 
$748 million of commodities have been 
shipped to 21 foreign countries under 
the title I long-term credit sales pro- 


gram. 

Since 1954, title II food donations have 
totaled $907 million. It is estimated that 
more than 20 million people in foreign 
lands have received these gifts of food 
from the United States. In addition, 
large quantities of food have been given 
to needy persons abroad through such 
nonprofit voluntary relief agencies as 
CARE, Catholic Relief Service, Church 
World Service, UNICEF, Lutheran 
World Relief, and similar organizations. 
These agencies have distributed com- 
modities worth over $2.1 billion to over 
67 million people in the various food- 
deficient areas of the world during the 
past 14 years. 

Under today’s conditions, however, 
with a desperate need for additional for- 
eign exchange from sales for dollars, 
and with increasing financial pressures 
here at home, expenditures under the 
Public Law 480 program can no longer 
be justified at previous levels. This is 
particularly true when such expendi- 
tures are proposed for the coming year 
at the expense of programs needed to 
preserve our own resources. 

Accordingly, the committee has re- 
duced the Public Law 480 appropriations 
in the bill to approximately one-third of 
the 1969 budget request. Even with this 
cut, the program will have a total of 
nearly $1.2 billion available next year, 
including an expected carryover of 
$530,257,000, receipts from sales of for- 
eign currencies of an estimated $342,- 
600,000, and $300 million of new money 
in this bill. 
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It is the belief of the committee that, 
with the present supply situation, this 
action should not seriously affect 1969 
operations. However, there are a num- 
ber of factors of which the committee 
takes note: First, these commodities are 
made available to the governments with- 
out dollar payments in exchange. They 
are then usually sold to the people of 
such country as any other commodity; 
second, by agreement our country has 
control over the use of the foreign cur- 
rencies in the recipient country, which 
involves us to a great degree in the in- 
ternal affairs of such country; third, 
the matter of dollar balances and for- 
eign exchange has somewhat reversed 
itself—now it is our Nation which has 
the problems with an unbalanced budget 
and lack of foreign exchange; fourth, 
480 sales do nothing to earn dollars— 
one of our greatest needs—and practi- 
cally nothing to create markets; fifth, 
sales through normal channels at com- 
petitive prices would tend to build up a 
consistent market which 480 sales do 
not. Friendship between nations and 
peoples usually follow mutually benefi- 
cial trade. Present world conditions seem 
to prove that seldom do lasting friend- 
ships follow where one is the giver, the 
other the recipient, particularly where 
the giver requires as a condition com- 
mitments as to the internal affairs of 
the recipient nation. 

This committee believes that we have 
reached the point in our international 
affairs where our primary attention 
must be given to the support of efforts 
of the food-deficient countries to de- 
velop their own agricultural resources so 
as to be able to carry a larger share of 
the responsibility for feeding their own 
people. This situation was well stated 
recently by an official of the Indian Gov- 
ernment at a symposium on world food 
problems when he said: “In India, Pub- 
lic Law 480 has dulled our zest for food 
production.” 

AGRICULTURE—PROTECTOR OF OUR HEALTH 


American agriculture has made and is 
making many contributions to the health 
and well-being of people in this and 
other countries of the world. 

American consumers enjoy the great- 
est variety and the finest quality of food 
available anywhere in the world. Fur- 
ther, such food is the most wholesome 
and healthful in the world. People in 
most other countries not only spend 
more of their income for food than we 
do—in most cases, they get much less 
for their money in calories and nutri- 
tional balance. Millions of people in 
other countries cannot afford all the ani- 
mal proteins that our diet includes. And 
we enjoy fresh vegetables and fruits the 
year round. 

To fully appreciate the value of this 
contribution to consumer diets and pub- 
lic health, one need only look at condi- 
tions in certain other parts of the world. 
For example, in the Middle East, it is 
common to find insect larvae in the fresh 
fruit placed on tables in the best hotels. 
The average consumer in America 
wouldn’t consider buying rusty, scrubby, 
pitted fruit offered in the public markets 
of that area. 

In Pakistan, severe locust, caterpillar 
and cricket infestations have ruined and 
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contaminated crops, with disease and 
starvation the ultimate result. It is vir- 
tually impossible to protect supplies of 
grain in storage in India from ravage 
and adulteration by weevils, bran beetles, 
and the world’s worst pest of stored 
grain—the khapra beetle, which is now 
a threat in the United States. 

Stored-grain pests are so bad in tropi- 
cal areas of the world that the race to 
eat the grain before insects devour it 
results in frequent periods of starvation. 
The people compete with the pests for 
survival. Their low standard of living 
thus becomes understandable. 

The distribution of cattle in Africa is 
determined primarily by the presence or 
absence of the tsetse fly. This is a major 
reason why an African child, once 
weaned, may never again taste milk. The 
cattle tick and the human warble or 
torsalo fly cause tremendous losses to 
hides, beef, and milk production in Cen- 
tral and South America. Mortality 
among calves may be as high as 70 per- 
cent in some of the most heavily infested 
areas. 

The following programs of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture relate in varying 
degrees to the protection of human 
health in the United States: 

Meat and poultry inspection for whole- 
someness. 

Nutrition research. 

Research and control activities to pro- 
tect foods against excessive pesticides 
residue. 

Research on salmonella, aflatoxins, 
and other harmful bacteria. 

Research and information on food 
preparation to protect human health, 
such as prevention of trichinosis. 

Research and control or eradication 
activities on animal diseases which are 
transmissible to man—tuberculosis, bru- 
cellosis, tapeworms, and so forth. 

Research on storage of food products 
to maintain wholesomeness, as well as 
quality. 

Monitoring of soil and water to deter- 
mine whether there has been contami- 
nation which could be harmful to per- 
sons eating food crops or meat or milk 
from animals affected. 

Health related research on tobacco. 

Special milk program. 

School lunch program. 

School breakfast program. 

Food stamp program. 

Commodity distribution program. 

Pure water loans and grants. 

Sewer systems loans and grants. 

RESEARCH CONTRIBUTIONS 


Agricultural research has made nu- 
merous contributions to human health. 
Its impact extends far beyond our farms 
to people in all walks of life. The work 
that entomologists did on chemical com- 
pounds led to many advances, including 
an international effort to control mos- 
quitoes and eliminate malaria. When 
Department entomologists developed the 
aerosol bomb, they had in mind protect- 
ing GI’s from insects. Today, the aerosol 
is used to dispense some 270 products to 
serve and protect people in many ways. 

Agricultural research scientists de- 
veloped commercial methods of making 
penicillin. They also produced dextran, a 
blood plasma substitute, a starch sponge 
for medical and surgical use, and di- 
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coumarol, a blood thinner of great medi- 
cal significance. 

Research has helped us not only to 
produce and market our abundant sup- 
ply of food but also to make better use of 
it in protecting our health. Nutritionists 
have learned much about the kinds and 
amounts of food necessary for optimum 
growth and health. Through its research 
in the field of human nutrition, the De- 
partment of Agriculture is developing 
very significant information on the 
health aspects of fats in our diets, fat 
metabolism, and cholesterol in the blood. 
These studies benefit millions of people 
daily all over the world. 

Animal scientists have improved the 
quality and efficiency of our livestock 
and poultry and veterinarians have pro- 
tected their health, and in turn human 
health. Entomologists have developed 
new approaches to pest control. In- 
creased research attention is being given 
to contamination of food products by 
salmonella and other food Poisoning 
bacteria. 

According to U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture experts, we presently face 10,000 
destructive insect species in the United 
States. And there are approximately 
50,000 diseases of economic importance 
to man’s food supply, Also, the possibility 
of invasion by unfamiliar pests and dis- 
eases from abroad is greater today than 
ever before with the acceleration in in- 
ternational travel as well as the more 
rapid transportation of animals and 
freight. Furthermore, increasing concen- 
trations of livestock and crops intensify 
the danger that invaders will spread 
quickly—almost explosively, if not Prop- 
erly controlled. 

DISEASE AND PEST CONTROL 


Nationwide disease control and eradi- 
cation programs for agriculture are con- 
ducted in cooperation with State and 
local agencies. Laws and regulations are 
administered to prevent the spread of 
diseases through interstate shipments of 
livestock, poultry, and other products. 

Through a system of port inspection 
and quarantines, activities are conducted 
to prevent the introduction into this 
country of insect pests and animal dis- 
eases of foreign origin. Determinations 
are made regarding the freedom from 
diseases of animals, poultry, animal prod- 
ucts, food products, and related materials 
presented for importation from foreign 
countries. 

In this connection, the committee no- 
tices the recent change of policy an- 
nounced on a trial basis for handling the 
inspection of incoming passengers from 
abroad. While this proposal may be de- 
sirable to attract more visitors, any les- 
sening of vigilance at our borders could 
be very costly to the health and food 
supply of this Nation. Only highly 
trained and well qualified inspectors can 
be effective representatives of the De- 
partment of Agriculture and all the 
other agencies involved. 

Intensive campaigns are being carried 
on through the Nation to control and 
eventually eradicate brucellosis, bovine 
tuberculosis, and other diseases of ani- 
mals which are also a threat to human 
health. Such efforts are gradually reduc- 
ing the extent of the infection. In the 
case of brucellosis, for example, 82 per- 
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cent of the Nation has now achieved a 
modified disease-free status. 
FOOD DISTRIBUTION PROGRAMS 


The special milk, school lunch, food 
stamp, and other food distribution pro- 
grams of the Department of Agriculture 
play a significant part in the health and 
welfare of the Nation’s consumers of all 
ages. 

The special milk program is aimed pri- 
marily at increasing the consumption of 
fluid milk by children. All nonprofit 
schools of high school grade and under, 
all nonprofit summer camps and child- 
care institutions devoted to the care and 
training of children, are eligible. In 1967, 
milk consumed under the program, based 
on the 3,027.2 million half pints reim- 
bursed, was more than six times the 
quantity in 1955—the first year of the 
program. The volume amounted to more 
than 2½ percent of the total nonfarm 
consumption of fluid milk. This was in 
addition to milk served through the reg- 
ular school lunch program lunches, 

The school lunch program improves 
the health and well-being of the Na- 
tion’s children by providing them a well- 
balanced nutritious lunch at school 
which helps to supply the kind and 
amount of foods children need, and by 
developing proper and nutritionally 
beneficial food habits which will con- 
tinue in later life. Experience indicates 
that children who get lunch under this 
program, compared with those who do 
not, show more rapid gain in weight and 
height, better attendance records, im- 
provement in scholastic standing, better 
behavior, and higher resistance to colds 
and other illnesses. The school lunch 
program furnished over 3.1 billion com- 
plete lunches to over 36 percent of the 
Nation’s 50,505,016 schoolchildren in the 
fiscal year 1967. 

The food stamp program helps to im- 
prove the diets of low-income families 
by issuing food coupons of higher mone- 
tary value than the cash paid by the 
recipients. The cash requirement—repre- 
senting the family’s normal food ex- 
penditure—and the bonus supplement 
are both based on family size and in- 
come. The coupons may be used to 
purchase wholesome and domestically 
produced food items at any approved re- 
tail outlet. At the beginning of fiscal year 
1967, 1.2 million participants in 324 
areas—counties, cities, or welfare dis- 
tricts—in 40 States and the District of 
Columbia were receiving the benefits of 
the food stamp program. During the 
year, the program was progressively ex- 
panded to reach a total of 1.8 million 
persons in 838 areas in 41 States and the 
District of Columbia. 

Under the direct distribution program, 
over 705 million pounds of commodities 
were donated to needy families in some 
1,369 areas—counties, cities, and Indian 
agencies—in 1967. In addition, over 21.4 
million children in schools, another 1.4 
million attending nonprofit summer 
camps for children, and an additional 
1.3 million needy persons in eligible in- 
stitutions, received donated foods worth 
$145.6 million in fiscal year 1967. Also, 
over 116,000 pounds of donated foods 
were consumed by 16,955 needy persons 
affected by 11 different disasters. 
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INSPECTION OF FOOD AND FOOD PRODUCTS 


Additional programs which are con- 
ducted to protect the health of the Na- 
tion’s consumers are those which pro- 
vide for licensed inspection of various 
agricultural products for quality, whole- 
someness, and freedom from disease and 
other contamination. These activities in- 
clude inspection of meat, poultry, and 
products prepared therefrom. They also 
include the inspection of dairy products, 
fresh and processed fruits and vege- 
tables, grain, and certain other products. 

Meat inspection is performed to assure 
that all meat and meat products pro- 
duced in plants shipping in interstate 
and foreign commerce are wholesome, 
and that foreign establishments produc- 
ing meat products for export to the 
United States meet Federal standards for 
sanitation and wholesomeness of prod- 
uct. In 1967, inspection was performed 
in 1,973 establishments, located in 820 
cities and towns. A total of 112.9 million 
animals were inspected prior to slaugh- 
ter and a similar number of carcasses 
were inspected on the slaughtering 
floors. Supervision and inspection were 
also supplied for the processing of over 
20 billion pounds of meat products. The 
enactment of the Wholesome Meat Act 
during the last session of Congress 
placed a large additional responsibility 
on the Department for the inspection 
standards of intrastate meat plants. 

Poultry inspection is designed to assure 
that all poultry and poultry products 
produced in plants shipping in interstate 
and foreign commerce are wholesome. In 
1967, some 10.9 million pounds of chick- 
ens and turkeys were inspected, involving 
over 2.6 million birds. This inspection 
was provided on 1,482 processing lines in 
905 poultry slaughtering plants. 

The other inspection, grading, class- 
ing, and standardization services are 
conducted to develop standards of quality 
and condition for agricultural commodi- 
ties and to use them in providing an im- 
partial inspection, classing and grading 
service; and to participate in the devel- 
opment of international food standards. 

AGRICULTURE—CARETAKER OF OUR FUTURE 


Since three-fourths of our land area is 
in private ownership and 60 percent is in 
farms and ranches, our farmers and 
ranchers are the principal managers of 
the Nation’s soil and water resources for 
all the people. How our farmers and 
ranchers manage the lands under their 
stewardship for the benefit of all of us 
determines whether we shall have soil 
conservation or soil erosion, whether we 
shall have the right quality and quantity 
of water, or poor water and not enough 
of it, not only for agriculture but for the 
cities and industry. 

If this Nation is to survive and prosper, 
we must continue to provide adequate 
financial support for our conservation 
programs designed to assist these cus- 
todians of our natural resources to re- 
forest our lands, protect our watersheds, 
harness our streams for electricity, re- 
claim our lands through soil conserva- 
tion, develop our sources of water, and 
carry on those things which build up the 
potential economic strength of this 
Nation. 

If we leave to future generations a 
fertile land, with timber restored, with 
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soil erosion stopped, and with water re- 
sources developed, this country will be 
able to meet its future domestic prob- 
lems, international threats, and financial 
needs. If we neglect these basic respon- 
sibilities, we will leave future generations 
nothing to look forward to or to build on. 
Money alone is of no value. It must be 
supported by a sound economy based on 
natural resources to generate new wealth 
for future generations. 

As individuals, we all can live like 
kings and queens for a short time if we 
cash in all our insurance, use all our 
savings, mortgage our homes, and sell 
our other assets. As a nation, we can do 
the same if we are willing to cash in” 
on our land, leaving to our children what 
is left—like previous generations have 
done in India, China, and the rest of the 
world we help to feed and clothe today. 

We may draw against our silver re- 
serves by substituting copper in our coins. 
Or we may sell mortgages held by the 
Federal Government. But if we overdraw 
on our soil and deplete our forests, every 
future generation from now on will suf- 
fer from the lack of responsible custo- 
dianship of the resources placed in the 
care of the present generation. 

MAN’S WASTE OF HIS NATURAL RESOURCES 


Perhaps the greatest single fault of 
mankind through the annals of re- 
corded history has been his failure to 
preserve and protect the natural re- 
sources which provided him with his 
basic necessities of life—food, clothing, 
and shelter. History indicates that each 
civilization developed by mankind 
through the course of the centuries, re- 
gardless of the degree of sophistication 
and advancement attained, has disap- 
peared from the earth because of man’s 
abuse of the soil, water, forests, and 
other basic resources passed on to him 
for his use and custodianship. 

One of the most serious questions fac- 
ing our highly developed civilization of 
the 20th century is whether or not, 
through more intelligent use of our nat- 
ural resources, and through more ad- 
vanced agricultural technology, we can 
meet the ever-increasing demands of 
rapidly expanding populations for food, 
clothing, and shelter. 

A review of the earlier civilizations 
of the wornout and food-deficient areas 
of the world indicates what has resulted 
from the failure of man through the ages 
to apply an adequate portion of his 
wealth to the protection of the soil, the 
forests, the rivers and lakes, and other 
resources as he used them to feed and 
clothe himself. 

For example, in 3500 B.C. the valleys 
of the Tigris and Euphrates Rivers sup- 
ported a large and prosperous civiliza- 
tion. By the year 2000 B.C., great irriga- 
tion developments had turned this part 
of the Middle East into the granary of 
the great Babylonian Empire. Today, 
however, less than 20 percent of this area 
is cultivated because, as they became 
urbanized, the people of that civilization 
failed to continue to preserve the produc- 
tive capacity of the land. According to 
LaMont C. Cole of Cornell University: 

The landscape is dotted with mounds, the 
remains of forgotten towns; the ancient irri- 
gation works are filled with silt, the end 
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product of soil erosion; and the ancient sea- 
port of Ur is now 150 miles from the sea, its 
buildings buried under as much as 35-feet 
of silt. 


Extensive irrigation systems were 
established in the Valley of the Nile be- 
fore 2000 B.C. to create a granary for 
the Roman Empire. This land, which was 
made fertile by the annual overflowing 
of the Nile, continued to be productive 
for many centuries. However, in recent 
years, as the result of more intensive use 
of the land and inadequate attention to 
conservation measures, the soils have de- 
teriorated and salinization has decreased 
the productivity in the valley to the point 
where this area is now largely dependent 
on food shipments from other parts of 
the world to feed its people. 

Ancient Greece had forested hills, 
ample water supplies, and productive 
soil. In parts of this area today, the old 
erosion-proof Roman roads stand several 
feet above a barren desert. Ancient irri- 
gation systems in many parts of China 
and India are abandoned today and 
filled with silt. Most of India’s present 
land problems are due to excessive de- 
forestation, erosion and siltation made 
necessary by tremendous population 
growth during the past two centuries. 

The highly developed civilizations of 
ancient Guatemala and Yucatan are 
merely history today. Archeologists be- 
lieve that they exploited their land as in- 
tensively as possible until its fertility 
was gone and their prosperous civiliza- 
tions vanished. 

The city-states throughout history 
have failed to realize that the cost of food, 
clothing, and shelter is going to be paid, 
either by the consumer or by the land 
from which it comes. They have ignored 
the fact that soil cannot be cultivated 
year after year unless as much fertility 
is put back each year as is taken out. 
WASTE OF MATERIAL RESOURCES IN THE UNITED 

STATES 

The United States is still a young coun- 
try in relation to the ancient civilizations 
referred to above. During our short his- 
tory, however, we have used up and de- 
stroyed vast amounts of the plentiful 
supply of natural resources which were 
here when the Pilgrims landed at Plym- 
outh Rock. The continuation of such 
abuse could eventually reduce this coun- 
try to a barren wasteland with the low 
standard of living found in much of Asia 
and the Middle East. 

This country had 8,000 billion board 
feet of timber about 150 years ago. To- 
day we have around 1,600 billion board 
feet left—only 20 percent of the original 
stand. This terrible waste of timber re- 
sources points up the extent to which our 
highly competitive economy can deplete 
a national asset in the generation of new 
wealth. It points up the need for con- 
tinuing and expanding conservation ef- 
forts on a national basis. 

Only 175 years ago we had 500 mil- 
lion acres of fertile soil in this Nation. 
We have already wasted 200 million 
acres—40 percent—and another 100 mil- 
lion acres—20 percent—is washing away 
today. It has been estimated that an av- 
erage of 40 acres of top soil flows down 
the Mississippi River each day of the 
year. Also, estimates are that more than 
1 million acres of arable land are lost to 
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residential areas, highways, and other 
urban developments each year. 

We in the United States have depleted 
our forests, our soil fertility, and our 
sources of water and other natural re- 
sources to support large public expendi- 
tures both at home and abroad. The 
pressures of the population explosion 
here in this country and elsewhere in the 
world have put a heavy strain on U.S. 
productive capacity. The tremendous 
costs of national defense at home and 
military assistance in other parts of the 
world have been financed at the expense 
of our basic resources. 

WE AID FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


In addition, we have expended billions 
of dollars since World War II in assist- 
ing other countries throughout the world 
to rebuild their natural resources 
through soil and water conservation pro- 
grams, flood control and power projects, 
irrigation, reclamation, and other con- 
servation practices. At the same time, we 
have done less conservation work in this 
country than is actually needed and can 
be fully justified. 

Information received from the Agency 
for International Development—AID— 
indicates that between $50 and $60 mil- 
lion has been spent in foreign countries 
in recent years for foreign assistance 
programs in conservation and develop- 
ment of natural resources, including wa- 
tershed management, land and water re- 
sources inventories, and soil and water 
conservation. In addition, data previ- 
ously carried in hearings of the Public 
Works Subcommittee of the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations show that in 
excess of $2 billion have been spent by 
AID and predecessor agencies since 1954 
for projects identifiable with irrigation, 
reclamation—including flood control— 
and power development, as follows: 


[Millions of dollars] 


Develop- 
Region Total ment Other 
loans 
Total, all projects $2,005.0 51, 523.9 $481.1 
Near East and South Asa 1,171.4 980.4 191.0 
Latin America 1 182.9 14.4 
421.6 198.4 223.2 
157.2 122.5 34.7 
57. 6 39. 8 17.8 
AID, fiscal years 1962-66. 948. 4 888.7 59.7 
Near East and South Asia 607.4 573.1 34.3 
Latin Americ ss 175.8 173.4 2.2 
FC 103.0 92.6 10.4 
C eae 62.4 49.6 12.8 
Predecessor agencies.... 1,056.6 635.2 421.4 
Near East and South Asia 564.0 407.3 156.7 
Latin America 21.7 9.5 12.2 
CCCCCC— E E 318.6 105.8 212.8 
C See eat 94.8 72.9 21.9 
— Soe ee se 57.5 39. 8 17.7 


SOIL AND WATER CONSERVATION 


Remarkable progress has been made in 
soil and water conservation in the United 
States in the last 25 years. As of June 30, 
1967, there were 2,121,248 district co- 
operators engaged in Soil Conservation 
Service planning and installation pro- 
grams. This number includes a backlog 
of about 464,000 cooperators, owning or 
operating some 173 million acres, who 
have not as yet been assisted in the de- 
velopment of conservation plans for their 
land. 

The major part of the soil conserva- 
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tion job still lies ahead, however. The 
United States continues to suffer heavy 
soil erosion losses. Some 120 million acres 
are endangered seriously, and only about 
a third of our land is safeguarded ade- 
quately. More than half the estimated 
$1.2 billion average annual flood water 
and sediment damage in the United 
States occurs on the headwater streams 
and small tributaries. And sediment 
causes costly damage to the Nation’s 
10,000 major water storage reservoirs. 
The amount of erosion-produced sedi- 
ment dredged annually from our rivers 
and harbors exceeds the volume of earth 
dug for the Panama Canal. 

Increased farm production resulting 
from tremendous advances in science and 
technology tends to obscure the fact that, 
to meet food and fiber needs of a few 
years hence, this country will need the 
production equivalent of around 200 mil- 
lion more acres, based on current yields. 
Since we do not have additional acres of 
cropland available in the United States, 
this production must come largely from 
increased yields on existing cropland. 
This is in the face of continuing annual 
losses of some 400,000 acres of cropland 
because of erosion, and three times that 
amount each year through conversion of 
good farming land to urban and indus- 
trial uses. 

Nearly one-fourth of the people of the 
Nation face problems of water shortage, 
poor water, or both. The rate of water 
use predicted for 1980 is nearly twice 
what it was in 1955. In some areas of 
this country we are already finding that 
expansion of population and industry is 
limited by the lack of adequate sources 
of water. 

During our budget hearings on the 1969 
budget this year, the Administrator of 
the Soil Conservation Service outlined 
the future needs for resource conserva- 
tion in the following words—pages 150- 
151, part I: 

In its report “Resources in Action, Agricul- 
ture/2000” issued in 1967, the Department of 
Agriculture pointed up the dimensions of the 
requirements on land and water resources 
which underscore the urgency of conserva- 
tion action. By then we expect to see: food 
needs almost doubled; wood product needs 
about doubled; water needs for municipal 
use doubled; for manufacturing use, quad- 
rupled; outdoor recreational land require- 
ments more than doubled; irrigation with- 
drawals of water up 50 percent; twice as 
much land used for homes, schools, factories, 
and other urban purposes; 8 million more 
acres of land used for reservoirs; 5 million 
more acres of land used for wildlife refuges; 
and 4 million more acres of land used for 
transportation. 

AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


Through the years, the agricultural 
conservation program has been the Fed- 
eral Government’s principal economic 
stimulus to farmers and ranchers to vol- 
untarily apply needed conservation 
measures. It is used in all agricultural 
counties in the 50 States, Puerto Rico, 
and the Virgin Islands. Conservation 
practices were carried out under this 
program in 1967 on about 1 million 
farms and ranches, covering nearly 400 
million acres. 

This program has served the Nation 
well for a quarter of a century. It has 
helped to meet the public responsibility 
for protecting and conserving the soil, 
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water and woodland resources of the Na- 
tion. The accomplishments of this pro- 
gram have been significant. During the 
30 years from 1936 to 1966, stripcropping 
has been established on over 112 million 
acres of cropland, and nearly 30 million 
acres have been terraced. Over 1.9 mil- 
lion storage dams and reservoirs of vari- 
ous types and sizes have been built, and 
over 53 million acres have been protected 
through erosion control and water con- 
servation. 

During this period, this program has 
stimulated twice as much economic ac- 
tivity as the amount of Federal funds 
spent, since the farmer puts up about 
half the cost of the practices, plus his 
labor. The per capita annual cost is about 
$1.40. The per farm cost is around $200 
and the investment per acre of farmland 
is around 55 cents. 

During our hearings this year on the 
1969 budget, the Administrator of the 
Agricultural Stabilization and Conserva- 
tion Service made the following signifi- 
cant statement concerning this pro- 
gram—page 204, part III: 

Farmers’ requests under the agricultural 
conservation program each year for the past 
several years have been more than three 
times the available funds that we had for 
cost sharing. We know from past history 
that the conservation work was not being 
accomplished before we began the cost-shar- 
ing method that really started in 1936. We 
also know from past history of other nations 
throughout the world that conservation of 
the land as such was never accomplished or 
never undertaken or never adequately ac- 
complished. We somehow or other came 
forth, Congress in its wisdom came forth, in 
1936 with an incentive concept which pro- 
vided to farmers a means of accomplishing 
conservation. Congress in effect said it is in 
the public interest that we keep this soil of 
ours productive and that we keep the land 
that is being farmed in a productive state. 
WATERSHED PROTECTION AND FLOOD PREVENTION 


Flood prevention work on the 11 orig- 
inal watersheds was initiated by the 
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Flood Control Act of 1944. Work has 
been in process under the supervision of 
the Department since that time. This 
committee has frequently provided more 
funds than requested for this purpose 
and has consistently urged the Depart- 
ment to speed up construction to prevent 
continued loss of soil and water and to 
save money in view of steadily increasing 
construction costs. 

Recognizing the value of this upstream 
watershed approach to our conservation 
efforts, and realizing the need for such 
work throughout the entire United 
States, the committee initiated the 
watershed protection program in 1954 by 
adding $5 million not requested in the 
budget to initiate conservation work on 
about 60 pilot demonstration projects in 
various areas of the country. This pro- 
gram was so well received and proved so 
successful that Public Law 566 was 
adopted the following year to establish 
a permanent upstream watershed pro- 
gram on a nationwide basis. 

Since that time, there has been a tre- 
mendous growth in local demand for 
planning and construction assistance 
under the Public Law 566 watershed pro- 
tection program. As of June 30, 1967, 
the number of applications for planning 
received from local organizations totaled 
2,653. These applications covered 194,- 
069,500 acres in 49 States and Puerto 
Rico. As of June 30, 1967, a total of 1,311 
applications has been approved for plan- 
ning since the inception of the program, 
and 1,017 remained to be planned. The 
rest have been canceled or completed. A 
total of 817 projects were approved for 
construction as of June 30, 1967, with 
658 projects still uncompleted. 

RESTORATION OF CONSERVATION FUNDS 

A comparison of the 1968 appropria- 

tions and 1969 budget estimates for the 


soil conservation programs of the De- 
partment follows: 


1968 1969 Increase (+) or 
decrease (—) 
Soil soma ai 3 4113 5 
‘onservation operations 113, 500, 000 $116, 313, 000 +$2, 813, 000 
Watershed planning eE O in. ea 6, 000, 000 6, 224, 000 +224, 000 
Watershed protection—— 70, 403, 000 42, 148, 000 — 28, 255, 000 
Flood prevention. — z 25, 753, 000 12, 395, 000 —13, 358, 000 
Great Plains conservation program->- 2 16, 336, 000 13, 414, 000 —2, 922, 000 
Resource conservation and development 129, 000 „474. 000 +345, 
eee 238, 121, 000 196, 968, 000 —41, 153, 000 
Agricultural conservation program: 
Program authormation --_ see 220, 000, 000 100, 000, 000 —120, 000, 000 
Liquidating appropriation. -2 77777777777 220, 000, 000 195, 500, 000 —24, 500, 000 


A majority of the members of the com- 
mittee are opposed to the proposed re- 
ductions in the various conservation pro- 
grams of the Department. The large 
number of communications received 
from Members of Congress on both sides 
of the Capitol, as well as many non-Gov- 
ernment individuals and organizations, 
would indicate that this position has wide 
support throughout the Nation. 

Accordingly, the committee has pro- 
vided funds to continue these conserva- 
tion programs at or close to the operating 
levels approved by Congress for fiscal 
year 1968. These restorations are based 
on the committee’s belief that we must 
continue our nationwide conservation 
efforts to avoid the fate of the countries 


of Asia and Africa which are dependent 
on the United States for a major portion 
of their food supplies. The committee has 
reduced funds requested in the 1969 
budget for sales for foreign currencies 
and donations under Public Law 480 by 
over $618 million—nearly four times as 
much as the amount restored for the 
preservation of the natural resources of 
our own Nation. 

Work on the 11 major watersheds un- 
der the flood prevention appropriation 
is far behind a satisfactory and economi- 
cal rate of progress. When these projects 
were authorized in 1944, it was estimated 
that they would take about 15 years to 
complete. In 1968, some 24 years later, 
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the work on these projects is only 55 per- 
cent complete on the average. The pro- 
posed 1969 rate of obligation would ex- 
tend the completion date even farther 
into the future. On this basis, the date of 
completion for one of the major water- 
sheds would be 1989—21 years in the fu- 
ture. At the 1967 level of operation, this 
project could be completed 9 years ear- 
lier. With ever-advancing construction 
costs, earlier completion would be a sub- 
stantial saving to the taxpayers. 

The figures presented for the Public 
Law 566 watershed protection program 
show that by June 30, 1968 there will be 
an estimated 1,077 projects awaiting 
planning and 693 projects still under con- 
struction. Testimony presented to the 
committee indicates that the local spon- 
sors of these projects are anxious to move 
ahead at a much faster rate. In some 
cases, delays in obtaining local ease- 
ments and funds have been overcome 
and the local organizations are fully 
equipped to proceed. In other cases, proj- 
ect sponsors have already assumed finan- 
cial obligations to provide such ease- 
ments and funds, only to find that Fed- 
eral funds are being withheld, despite 
Government assurances that their proj- 
ects would proceed at a normal rate. 

Data included by the Department on 
pages 174-177 of part I of our 1969 hear- 
ings show that a total of 66 local spon- 
sors have obligated themselves finan- 
cially and are ready to meet their share 
of resources needed to proceed with 
those projects. Tables on pages 178-184 
of these same hearings list an additional 
223 projects agreements which will be 
ready for signature by June 30, 1968, 
even though funds made available by 
the executive branch for 1968 are inade- 
quate to proceed with such projects. The 
appropriations proposed for this program 
in the 1969 budget are even more re- 
strictive. 

These executive branch actions are not 
only incompatible with the best interest 
of this Nation, but they are inconsistent 
with the statements and pronouncements 
of the leaders of that branch of the Gov- 
ernment. In a speech to the natural re- 
sources committees of the U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce on February 2, 1968, the 
Secretary of Agriculture stated: 

It is no secret that we are facing an en- 
vironmental crisis. It affects every one of the 


basic elements of the biosphere—air, earth 
and water, and every one of us. 


In this same speech he stated: 

That brings us to the oldest of all water 
pollutants—one that was around long before 
man came on the scene—silt and sediment. 
The cost of sediment in our reservoirs alone 
is $100 million a year. Sediment ruins recre- 
ational lakes, kills fish, costs millions in taxes 
for dredging and filtering, and carries other 
pollutants into the water. Total yearly silt 
pollution damage is in excess of $346 million. 


He also made the following significant 
statement: 

Soil is going to wind up somewhere. It’s a 
solid part of our environment. That leads me 
to a rhetorical question: Is it better, through 
erosion control measures, to pay a little bit 
to keep useful soil on the land—or is it better 
to pay a great deal more at the other end of 
the line, and dredge that soil out of some 
river or reservoir? The comparative costs are 
1 to 20. That is, it averages 20 times as 
much to dredge sediment out of water, as it 
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would have cost to keep it as soil on the land, 
leaving aside the productive loss to the farmer 
from his lost topsoil. 


At his Second Annual Farm Policy and 
Rural Life Conference on March 25, 1968, 
the President is reported to have made 
the following significant statement: 

So many times when I have read these re- 

on our cities, and I have seen the 
wreckage on the television film at night of 
our towns burning, I have just wondered if 
we could have just spent a small proportion 
of the money that we're going to have to 
spend now in those cities, in helping to keep 
the people where they could live on the farm, 
how much better it would be. 


Today we have many things to worry 
us—but one of the major things is that 
we do have a dollar imbalance situa- 
tion in our international trade. When we 
study agriculture, we can see that agri- 
culture has earned about $6.8 billion of 
our income in foreign dollars, which is 
about 60 percent of the dollars that we 
have to maintain our dollar balance. So 
we do not want to cut the programs that 
maintain our land and our ability to pro- 
duce, so we can look out for ourselves, 
now, and in future years. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. LATTA. I thank the gentleman for 
yielding, and I would like to commend 
the gentleman for pointing out to the 
House once again the dollar situation and 
the fact that there are a number of items 
in the bill which have been added on to 
agriculture. It seems to me as though the 
Committee on Agriculture does not want 
to give up its jurisdiction over some of 
these items, for instance, items such as 
the school lunch program and the milk 
program. 

It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that 
these ought to be under HEW, and I 
wonder if the gentleman would address 
himself to that point? 

Mr. WHITTEN. In reply to the gentle- 
man, prior to coming to the House I was 
engaged in the practice of law. From a 
consideration of the law angle I would 
agree with the gentleman that there are 
many things that are possibly carried in 
this bill that possibly should not be 
charged to Agriculture. 

But at the same time we have had the 
burden of trying to get this bill through 
the Congress, and each year it becomes 
more difficult. At present we have 47 dis- 
tricts out of the 435 districts which con- 
tain as much as 20 percent farmers. 
There is considerable doubt in my mind, 
whether if we did not have some of these 
programs in the Department of Agricul- 
ture that affect the whole country, we 
could not get a shirttail’s worth of sup- 
port to pass this essential agricultural 
program. As I say, there are only 47 dis- 
tricts out of the 435 that have as many 
as 20 percent engaged in agriculture. 

So I agree with the gentleman that 
possibly in the public’s mind many of 
the things in this bill should not be 
charged up as costs for the operation 
of the Department of Agriculture. The 
Department of Agriculture is more or 
less carrying on many of these programs, 
at the instance of the Congress. 

I do not know whether some of these 
things need to be in this bill. Possibly 
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they are of some help to some of our 

friends in realizing the necessity of this 

bill. For that reason alone, I believe it 

1 necessary to keep these items in the 
bill. 
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The following statement prepared by 
the Department of Agriculture indicates 
the various programs which have benefits 
for the general public as well as the 
farmer: 


BUDGET EXPENDITURES AND MAN-YEARS OF EMPLOYMENT, FISCAL YEARS 1967, AND ESTIMATED 1968 AND 1969 


Programs which clearly provide benefits to consumers, busi- 
nessmen, and the general public: 
Programs having foreign relations and defense aspects: 
Sales of agricultural commodities for foreign cur- 
rencies and for dollars on credit terms (title |, 
Public: Law: r atu accvascness 
Commodities and other costs in connection with 


donations abroad (title II, Public Law 480) 
3 Ay bartered materials to supplemental 


1969 estimated 


1967 1968 estimated 
Expendi- Man- Expendi- Man- Expendi- Man- 
tures tures years tures years 
(millions) (millions) (millions) 
1, 070 890 1, 002 
: } = } y } 351 
381 425 442 
24 7 24 6 5 


Food distribution programs (domestic): 
Commodities distributed to the needy and others 
Food stamp program 
School lunch program 
Special milk program— 4 „„ꝙĩ 


$282 292 $424 345 $448 375 
114 547 178 907 238 1, 523 
208 146 220 188 246 232 

96 57 102 65 102 65 
700 1,042 924 1,505 1,034 2,195 


ol — — 
FHA loan’ —103 -7 
Salaries and expenses for loan programs. 78 77 
o TTT 192 8,010 150 8, 592 319 3 
n 
Long-range programs for the improvement of agricultural 
and natural resources: 
o tent N A 198 30, 971 217 31,108 185 30, 351 
A deuter and forestry research... ____- 247 12, 934 263 13, 536 281 13, 952 
Plant and animal disease and pest control 77 5,959 87 6.273 89 „352 
Soil and water resource protection and Mier sao 
ricultural conservation program.. 83 257 37¹ 257 369 244 
ah Ser oo 2 ae eee ee 255 17,567 277 18,026 276 17, 407 
Cooperative agricultural extension work____- 92 265 90 312 97 
Inspection of commodities and other marketing 
85 11,785 100 12. 582 lll 13,730 
81 6,628 97 6,891 99 7,234 
1.292 86,480 1,388 89,097 1,381 89,724 
Total seis csi soca dencaaee sab A 3,657 95, 876 3,801 99, 579 4,177 100, 902 


Mr. LATTA. The thing we should at- 
tempt to do then is to point these mat- 
ters out, that year after year these op- 
erations should not be charged to the 
Department of Agriculture but they are 
charged to Agriculture just as a matter 
of expediency in passing this legislation. 

Mr. WHITTEN. If you recall, when the 
school lunch program was established 
it was originally a surplus disposal 
program. 

Under the section 32 farm program, 
commodities are purchased with section 
32 funds, which are 30 percent of the 
import duties, these were made by Agri- 
culture to help to support and main- 
tain a healthy agricultural economy. 
They were diverted to the school lunch 
program and other good uses. So we 
have insisted that we keep them in here 
because it is getting more and more dif- 
ficult to get Members to understand just 
how important this matter is. I think 
agriculture today is ten times more im- 
portant to the American people than it 
was 20 years ago. Because 20 years ago 
the average farm family took care of 
themselves and relatively few others. 
Now it has become the means of free- 
ing 94 percent of our people to do other 
things. 

Agriculture is one of the biggest mar- 
kets for industry and labor. I think it 


is more important to our general econ- 
omy today than any other period. But it 
does leave us with the problem of get- 
ting support. I have made speeches in 
place after place where I made some 
offhand comment about defense—and I 
work on that Subcommittee on Appro- 
priations too—and I made some offhand 
comment about rivers and harbors—and 
that would be played up in great big 
headlines. But when I said something 
about agriculture, I usually ended up 
with somebody trying to claim that agri- 
culture gets too much. 

The fact is that the farmer gets about 
half as much return on his investment 
as he did not too long ago. His overall 
income is dependent upon the farmer 
pledging himself to bigger and bigger 
farms, and, more and more machinery, 
and higher and higher costs. But when 
you get around to the politicians and the 
newspapers and the news media—who 
are they going to protect? Naturally, it 
is the 94 percent who are nonfarmers. 
But in the process, we have through the 
actions of the Congress, I think, done a 
reasonable job for agriculture. But it 
is becoming more and more difficult be- 
cause there is less and less understand- 
ing of it. 

Mr. LATTA. I want to commend the 
gentleman again on the statement that 
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he is making. I am trying to point out 
the fact that agriculture is somewhat in 
a bind because farmers are doing a bet- 
ter job each year producing more foods 
and fiber for the Nation but are getting 
less in return. Here we have agriculture 
getting 73 percent of parity. 

I can remember, as the gentleman 
also can, that a few years ago they 
were talking of 90 percent and 95 per- 
cent and even 100 percent of the dol- 
lar—but the farmers are doing a better 
job and the consumer is getting a quali- 
ty product cheaper, I should say, and 
the farmer is getting less and less money 
for his products. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I appreciate the 
statement of my friend and colleague, 
but I would like to go one step farther 
and to say that with all our problems we 
are trying to bring you a good bill. De- 
spite the press this morning that said 
the cuts were only paper cuts—this bill 
cuts expenditures $414 million. This 
bill cuts the obligational authority, that 
is the dollars available for obligation, by 
$1,400,000,000. 

Now the 6 percent of our people, who 
on an average have nearly $75,000 in- 
vested in agriculture, and who do not 
have any minimum wage or minimum 
protection within the law, face a real 
threat. Those who do not understand 
think that you ought to change the law 
to require this 6 percent to split up their 
operations and try to feed this country 
with small farms. 

To require a farm to be broken up 
into an uneconomic unit that is too 
small to buy the $17,000 to $25,000 com- 
bines or pickers, would be just about 
as good for our economy as requiring 
automobiles to be built by factories that 
do not have over 50 employees. 

Now, I will proceed to complete my 
opening remarks on the bill. 

DIVERSION OF FUNDS 


The conference report on the 1968 ap- 
propriations bill called attention to the 
growing practice in the executive branch 
of financing a portion of the cost of vari- 
ous special boards, councils, and com- 
missions created by Executive action 
from assessments made against appro- 
priations provided for specific programs 
and projects of the Department of Agri- 
culture. It pointed out that in nine in- 
stances during the previous year, funds 
appropriated by Congress for specific 
programs of the Department of Agricul- 
ture were transfered to finance such out- 
side organizations. It stated: 

In the opinion of the conferees, this prac- 
tice results in duplication and overlapping, 
permits the establishment of less essential 
programs at the expense of more valuable 
activities, and therefore should be discon- 
tinued. Each such proposed diversion of 
funds should have prior review and approval 
of Congress. 


The authority cited by the executive 
branch for this practice is section 214 
of the Independent Offices Appropriation 
Act of 1946. There is nothing to indicate 
this provision was to have general appli- 
cation. Thus, we have provided a restric- 
tion on further use of such authority. 

Since the adoption of the conference 
report in October 1967, the Bureau of the 
Budget has called on the Department on 
a number of occasions to provide funds 
for councils and commissions not di- 
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rectly related to the Department of Agri- 
culture. The committee has no record of 
advance congressional approval of these 
additional assessments against funds 
provided for the regular activities of the 
Department, as required by the confer- 
ence report language quoted above. 

In order to make certain that the ex- 
ecutive branch follows the congressional 
directives on this matter, the 1969 agri- 
culture appropriation bill carries lan- 
guage to prohibit unauthorized diversions 
of funds provided by Congress for spe- 
cific projects and programs. This provi- 
sion, which is found in section 508 of the 
general provisions, reads as follows: 

None of the funds in this Act shall 
be available to finance interdepartmental 
boards, commissions, councils, committees, 
or similar groups under section 214 of the 
Independent Offices Appropriation Act, 1946 
(31 U.S.C. 691) which do not have prior and 
specific congressional approval of such 
method of financial support. 

AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE 


For research, the bill includes an ap- 
propriation of $125,972,500, plus a trans- 
fer of $15,000,000 from section 32 funds, 
for the coming fiscal year. The appro- 
priation recommended is the same as was 
provided for fiscal year 1967. It is a de- 
crease of $10,300,600 in the budget re- 
quest and is $10,803,000 below the 1968 
appropriation. 

The amount recommended includes the 
full funds requested to annualize the pay 
increases in fiscal year 1969. It also pro- 
vides $1,126,900 to reinstate the most es- 
sential research activities deferred in fis- 
cal year 1968. Of highest priority is the 
utilization of new research facilities 
which have been constructed with funds 
provided in previous years and are now 
ready for operation. In view of the lack 
of funds, however, no additional money 
has been provided for new planning or 
construction projects in fiscal year 1969. 

Within the funds provided, the De- 
partment is directed to give special at- 
tention to the following urgent needs: 

First. A survey of the wheat rust prob- 
lem in Montana looking toward increased 
testing and selection of rust resistant 
varieties for production in that area. 

Second. The continuation of a contrac- 
tual arrangement for sugarcane refining 
research on the manufacture and use of 
sugarcane. Also, additional research on 
root maggots and disease-resistant varie- 
ties of sugar beets is essential to the fu- 
ture of this important segment of agri- 
culture. 2 

Third. Reconsideration of the elimina- 
tion of research on improved work 
methods, equipment and layout for effi- 
cient food handling during wholesaling 
and retailing. This work is highly im- 
portant to the maintenance of competi- 
tion between small and large organiza- 
tions. The larger chainstores can afford 
to do this type of research, but the small- 
er retailers and wholesalers do not have 
the financial ability to keep pace without 
some Federal research of this type. 

Fourth. Increased research on improv- 
ing plant sources of protein of corn, 
wheat, and rice. Plants offer significant 
possibilities as a means to increase both 
quantity and quality of proteins to meet 
the challenge of the rapidly expanding 
food needs throughout the world. 

Fifth. A feasibility study of a proposal 
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of the Pan American Tung Research & 
Development League for fundamental 
and developmental research on tung oil 
and its basic oleostearic acid constituent. 

Sixth. Expansion of the planning au- 
thorized last year for the Grasslands 
Restoration Center so as to combine the 
additional Federal research in the 
Temple, Tex., area into one facility. 

The amount provided includes as a di- 
rect appropriation $275,000 for research 
which was provided in fiscal year 1968 as 
a transfer from the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. Of this amount, $170,000 is 
to be allocated to the Southern Utiliza- 
tion Laboratory, including $100,000 for 
continuation of a research contract with 
Texas Tech University in fiscal year 1969. 
The balance of $105,000 is to be used to 
continue research on automated cotton 
classing. 

In the completion of the present addi- 
tion to the National Sedimentation Lab- 
oratory, the committee expects proper 
equipment and facilities to be installed 
to conduct research on sedimentation 
and all other pollutants so as to meet the 
nationwide need for research in all as- 
pects of pollution of our rivers, streams, 
reservoirs, and harbors. 

For plant and animal disease and pest 
control, the committee recommends an 
appropriation of $85,298,500 for the next 
fiscal year, a decrease of $3,349,000 in the 
budget estimate and a decrease of 
$503,500 in the 1968 appropriation. The 
amount recommended is the 1968 actual 
obligation level, which will enable the 
continuation of the disease and pest con- 
trol programs at the present operating 
level, is believed by the committee to be 
all that will be matched by the counties 
and States affected. 

For fiscal year 1968, the Congress di- 
rected the Department to enforce the 
Laboratory Animal Welfare Act at a cost 
not to exceed $1,200,000. We have con- 
tinued this directive for fiscal year 1969. 
While the committee is disappointed that 
the Department has not moved faster on 
this program during the current year, 
the Administrator of the Agricultural 
Research Service reports that all known 
dealers, 183 in number, have been in- 
spected at least once, and some have been 
visited several times. Also, 532 research 
facilities have been registered and about 
half of their 1,500 locations have been 
inspected at least once. To date, 18 cases 
have been found to not be in compliance 
and nine of these have been referred for 
prosecution. These activities have in- 
volved the full time of three veterinarians 
and four supporting personnel in Wash- 
ington and the part-time services of 73 
veterinarians, 41 livestock inspectors, 
and 10 clerks in the field. 

A budget increase of $50,700 was pro- 
posed for 1969 to initiate research to de- 
termine the need for exercise of animals 
being held for laboratory use. The com- 
mittee recognizes that space for exercise 
should be a requirement. The Depart- 
ment should issue the necessary direc- 
tives and regulations based on informa- 
tion already available on this subject. 

In fiscal year 1958, the Department 
initiated a research program abroad 
utilizing foreign currencies generated by 
the sale of surplus agricultural commodi- 
ties under title I of Public Law 480. Orig- 
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inally confined to market development 
research authorized by section 104(b) (1) 
of Public Law 480, as amended, the pro- 
gram was subsequently expanded to in- 
clude agricultural and forestry research 
under section 104(b) (3) of the laws, as 
amended. It now involves work in the 
following general areas: Farm research, 
utilization research, marketing research, 
forestry research, agricultural economics 
research, and human nutrition research. 

This research is conducted with local 
currencies in countries in which the 
United States has foreign currency avail- 
able in excess of normal U.S. require- 
ments. The dollars appropriated for this 
purpose are used to purchase these ex- 
cess currencies from the Treasury De- 
partment. Since the dollars remain in 
the United States, and since this coun- 
try owns large amounts of excess cur- 
rencies in some 15 countries, their use 
for research and market development 
purposes appears fully justified. 

An appropriation of $4,500,000 is in- 
cluded in the bill for the coming fiscal 
year, This amount, which is the 1967 ap- 
propriation level, is a reduction of $4 mil- 
lion in the 1968 appropriation, and $8,- 
200,000 in the 1969 budget request. In ad- 
dition, a carryover of $341,000 of prior- 
year funds will be available in 1969. 

COOPERATIVE STATE RESEARCH SERVICE 


A total of $58,958,000 is provided for 
fiscal year 1969. This is a decrease of $3,- 
221,000 in the 1969 budget estimate and 
is $4,155,000 below the 1968 appropria- 
tion. The amount approved will permit 
the continuation of the present level of 
operation for the various programs of this 
agency. 

In the opinion of the committee, the 
funds provided for the research and ex- 
tension program of the land-grant uni- 
versities should be used to maintain the 
Federal share of salaries on a basis com- 
parable to those of other Federal em- 
ployees. Where necessary, this should be 
done by not filling vacancies. 

EXTENSION SERVICE 


The Federal Extension Service pro- 
vides for leadership, counsel, and assist- 
ance to the 50 States and Puerto Rico. 
This staff, which is located primarily in 
Washington, serves as liaison between the 
Department of Agriculture and the 
States, provides leadership and assist- 
ance to the States in the conduct of the 
program, administers Federal laws au- 
thorizing extension work and coordi- 
nates the work among the States, and 
provides leadership in and coordination 
of the educational phases of all programs 
under the jurisdiction of the Depart- 
ment. 

The following appropriations are pro- 
vided for the various programs of the 
Extension Service: 


Payments to States and Puerto 


oe pee eee oy eed oe ee $78, 532, 500 

Retirement costs for extension 
Agemts aai arr 8, 818, 500 
Penalty 3, 299, 000 
Federal Extension Service 2, 838, 000 
Total, Extension Service.. 93, 488, 000 


The amounts included in the bill are 
$3,114,000 less than appropriated for 
fiscal year 1968 and $4,141,000 less than 
requested for fiscal year 1969. They pro- 
vide for the continuation of Federal 
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support for extension programs at the 
present funding level. 

As indicated under the Cooperative 
State Research Service, the Federal 
funds should be used to maintain salary 
levels on a basis comparable to other 
Federal employees, by not filling vacan- 
cies where necessary. 

Last year the Congress provided a sub- 
stantial increase for 4-H Club activities. 
In its report, the committee stated: 

In view of the many agencies of the De- 
partment and the entire Federal Government 
engaged in community development activi- 
ties, the committee feels that the additional 
funds can be used most effectively in pro- 

which work directly with the youth 
of this Nation. The wholesome effect of 4-H 
Club activities has been so beneficial to rural 
youth that additional efforts to bring 4-H 
programs to young people in the congested 
and deprived urban areas of the United 
States would make an invaluable contribu- 
tion to the moral, spiritual, and economic 
strength of this Nation. 


In the light of recent difficulties in 
many of the major cities of this country, 
work with urban and rural youth is even 
more important today. The committee 
feels, therefore, that the Extension Serv- 
ice should give increased attention to the 
4-H Club programs of the Nation during 
the coming fiscal year. 


FARMER COOPERATIVE SERVICE 


The Service conducts research, advi- 
sory, and educational work with cooper- 
atives on problems of organization, 
financing, management policies, mer- 
chandising, costs, efficiency, and mem- 
bership to help farmers who are mem- 
bers of such organizations improve the 
operations of their business. It cooper- 
ates with the Extension Service, land- 
grant colleges, banks for cooperatives, 
State departments of agriculture, and 
other agencies to bring about better un- 
derstanding and application of sound 
cooperative principles and practices. It 
also advises other Federal agencies on 
problems relating to agricultural cooper- 
atives. 

The amount recommended for fiscal 
year 1969, $1,341,000, is $507,000 less 
than requested for fiscal year 1969. The 
increase of $37,000 over fiscal year 1968 
covers the 1968 portion of the Pay Act 
costs and will permit the programs of 
this agency to continue at the present 
operating level. 

The Secretary of Agriculture is giving 
increasing encouragement to farmers to 
organize themselves into cooperatives to 
give them more “muscle” in the market- 
place. While this approach may bring 
some beneficial results, if carried out in 
a fair and reasonable manner, it must 
be handled very carefully, since a very 
real danger is inherent in attempting to 
control the supply of food through mo- 
nopoly practices or centralization of bar- 
gaining power. 

In the pursuit of these objectives, the 
Secretary should give full recognition to 
the farm programs which have been au- 
thorized since 1935. Under these pro- 
grams, loans could be obtained on stor- 
able commodities to enable the farmer 
to hold them for the most favorable mar- 
ket conditions. He could surrender them 
to the Commodity Credit Corporation 
where market conditions warrant such 
action. 
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The section 32 program provides in- 
direct price supports to the producer of 
fruits, vegetables, meats, and other per- 
ishable or nonstorable commodities by 
removing surpluses from the market- 
places before they depress prices. 

These long-established and time- 
tested programs have worked well in the 
past, except where faulty Government 
policy held U.S. commodities off world 
markets. There is much reason to believe 
that the original program of loans on 
storage commodities and purchases, and 
diversion of surplus perishable commodi- 
ties, if properly operated, remains best 
and should be continued in preference to 
any other system proposed to date. The 
movement to strengthen the farmer’s 
bargaining power should not be substi- 
tuted in any way for these existing pro- 
grams. 

SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 

For conservation operations, an appro- 
priation of $114,893,000 is included in the 
bill for fiscal year 1969. This is a decrease 
of $1,420,000 in the 1969 budget estimate. 
The increase of $1,393,000 over the fiscal 
year 1968 appropriation will cover the 
Pay Act increases made in 1968. The 
amount approved is the 1968 actual fund- 
ing level, after the withdrawal of funds 
in 1968 as determined by the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

The amount provided for this activity 
in fiscal year 1969 will require some re- 
duction in man-years next year, due to 
pay increases and other higher operating 
costs. This should be more than offset, 
however, by the additional man-years 
which will be available from the in- 
creased transfers from the agricultural 
conservation program on the basis of 
the restoration of the full $220 million 
advance authorization for 1969 proposed 
in this bill. 

The watershed improvement programs 
of the Department of Agriculture were 
initiated by the authorization of plan- 
ning and works of improvement on the 
original 11 major watersheds covered by 
the Flood Control Act of 1944. In 1953, 
this committee provided $5 million in the 
1954 appropriation act, without a prior 
budget estimate, to authorize 62 small 
“pilot” watershed projects to promote 
national interest in small upstream 
watershed control. These pilot projects 
were a tremendous success. The follow- 
ing year, Congress enacted Public Law 
566, 83d Congress, which placed this pro- 
gram on a permanent basis. Also, under 
authority of section 8 of this same act, 
as amended, loans to local organizations 
were authorized to help defray a portion 
of the local share of the cost of water- 
shed protection and flood prevention 
projects. These programs are now 
financed through two appropriations in- 
cluded in this bill for Public Law 566 
projects designated as “watershed plan- 
ning” and “watershed protection,” and 
through a separate appropriation, “flood 
prevention,” which covers the 11 original 
major watersheds. 

For watershed planning, the 1968 ac- 
tual operating level of $6,165,000 is rec- 
ommended. This is a decrease of $59,000 
in the 1969 budget request. The increase 
of $165,000 over the 1968 appropriation 
is required to meet Pay Act increases 
approved in fiscal year 1968. The level of 
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100 new planning starts which has been 
approved by Congress for the past 3 years 
is approved again for fiscal year 1969. 

For watershed protection, a new ap- 
propriation of $65 million, plus an es- 
timated carryover of $6,715,000, is pro- 
vided for the next fiscal year. This will 
enable the program to be continued at 
about the 1968 authorized level. The com- 
mittee has restored the proposed budget 
cut for this program because of its belief 
that we must continue our nationwide 
conservation efforts to avoid the fate of 
the countries of Asia and Africa which 
are dependent on the United States for 
a major portion of their food supplies. 

As of June 30, 1968, there will be some 
693 projects under construction, plus an 
additional 117 expected to be ready for 
construction. The previous level of 80 new 
co starts is approved again for 
1969. 

For flood prevention, an appropria- 
tion of $20 million, plus an estimated 
carryover of $5,800,000 is proposed for 
fiscal year 1969. This will fund the pro- 
gram at approximately the 1968 author- 
ized level. 

The restoration of the proposed budg- 
et reduction for this program is based 
on the factors outlined earlier in this re- 
port. As pointed out previously, work on 
the 11 major watersheds under this pro- 
gram is far behind a satisfactory and 
economical rate of progress. When these 
projects were authorized in 1944, it was 
estimated that they would take about 15 
years to complete. In 1968, some 24 years 
later, the work is only 55 percent com- 
plete on the average. The proposed 1969 
rate of obligation would extend the com- 
pletion date even further into the future. 
On this basis, for example, the date of 
completion for one of the major water- 
sheds would be 1989—21 years in the 
future. At the 1968 level of operation, 
this project could be completed 9 years 
earlier. With ever-advancing construc- 
tion costs, earlier completion would be a 
substantial saving to the taxpayers. 

The Great Plains conservation pro- 
gram was authorized under Public Law 
1021, 84th Congress (16 U.S.C. 590p), to 
provide farmers and ranchers in the 
critically erodible areas of the Great 
Plains with assured conservation cost 
sharing and technical assistance. The 
program is designed to protect, improve, 
and conserve the soil, water, plant, and 
wildlife resources of this vast agricul- 
tural area and help to stabilize its econ- 
omy. The work supplements other soil 
and water conservation programs and 
activities in counties designated by the 
Secretary. It is also coordinated with 
the programs and objectives of locally 
Managed conservation districts, State 
agencies, and community groups. 

The bill includes an appropriation of 
$16 million for fiscal year 1969. This 
amount will fund this program at close 
to the 1968 appropriation level. 

The increase of $2,586,000 in the budg- 
et estimate is based on the urgent need 
for additional conservation work in the 
“dust bowl” area of the Great Plains 
States. Also, the number of unserviced 
applications continues to increase—from 
4,649 in 1967, to 6,374 in 1968, and 7.774 
in 1969. 
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CONSUMER AND MARKETING SERVICE 


For consumer protective, marketing, 
and regulatory programs the committee 
recommends an appropriation of $118,- 
989,500 for fiscal year 1969, a decrease of 
$856,500 in the 1969 budget estimate. 
The increase of $29,679,500 over 1968 
includes $2,799,000 for 1968 pay increases 
and $26,880,500 to meet additional meat 
and poultry inspection responsibilities. 

An increase of $22,825,000 plus 1969 
pay increases is provided for the in- 
creased meat inspection responsibilities 
resulting from the Wholesome Meat Act 
of 1967 adopted last session. A large 
portion of this additional money is for 
grants to States to improve their meat 
inspection programs. The balance is re- 
quested to provide technical assistance 
to the States and to expand Federal in- 
spection to new and existing interstate 
plants. 

The increase includes $3,492,000 plus 
pay costs for poultry inspection for the 
coming fiscal year. This is related to an 
expected increase of around 8 to 10 per- 
cent in the volume of poultry and the 
number of plants to be inspected. 

The committee is aware that the work 
of this agency has grown due to increased 
inspection workload as well as the addi- 
tional responsibilities assigned by Con- 
gress. It has provided the full budget 
request for this work in fiscal year 1969. 
It believes, however, that a large portion 
of these additional funds could be saved 
by proper coordination of the inspection 
activities and by the adoption of the 
most efficient and economical organiza- 
tional setup. : 

To assure that these extra funds are 
effectively utilized, the appropriation bill 
for 1969 contains language which places 
one-half of the additional money in a 
reserve, to be released by the Bureau of 
the Budget, if and when needed, at such 
time as a complete and effective reorga- 
nization of the Consumer and Market- 
ing Service, including meat and poultry 
inspection activities, has been made. 

Based on recent evidence of overlap- 
ping and duplication of inspectors at 
slaughtering plants, the committee re- 
quested the General Accounting Office to 
make a special study of the organization 
and operations of the Consumer and 
Marketing Service, with specific refer- 
ence to the meat and poultry inspection 
activities. The report received from the 
General Accounting Office noted a num- 
ber of instances of duplication of inspec- 
tion work, lack of uniform practices and 
procedures, failure to effectively utilize 
field inspectors, scattering of supervision, 
and an inefficient and wasteful organi- 
zational setup, especially in the field. 

The report pointed out that there may 
be as many as three types of C. & M.S. 
employees in one slaughtering plant at 
the same time: First, meat inspectors of 
the Meat Inspection Service; second, 
meat graders of the Livestock Division; 
and third, poultry inspectors of the Poul- 
try Division. The report pointed out that 
these inspectors normally operate inde- 
pendently and are part of separate field 
organizations which are responsible to 
separate organizational units in Wash- 
ington, D.C. In addition, the report in- 
dicated that both poultry inspectors and 
poultry graders may also be present in 
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a poultry slaughtering plant, and these 
poultry inspectors and graders are part 
of separate C. & M.S. field organizations 
and normally operate independently. 

The GAO report pointed out the need 
for more effective cross-utilization of 
meat and poultry inspectors. It indicated 
that C. & M.S. has not taken any signifi- 
cant action to more fully implement 
cross-utilization of meat and poultry in- 
spectors, although the need for such ac- 
tion was disclosed in a report issued by 
the Office of the Inspector General in 
February 1965. It pointed out that more 
fully implementing cross-utilization of 
inspection personnel could make existing 
inspectors available to undertake addi- 
tional Federal inspection work arising as 
a result of the Wholesome Meat Act of 
1967. 

The GAO study also noted that, in ad- 
dition to the four separate nationwide 
field organizations for meat inspection, 
meat grading, poultry inspection, and 
poultry grading, there are 12 other ma- 
jor nationwide C. & M.S. field organiza- 
tions. It indicated, as an example, that 
there are 20 separate C. & MS. field 
offices in San Francisco alone. The dis- 
cussion of these matters will be found 
in part 3 of the 1969 hearings, pages 501 
through 562. 

In view of these findings, the com- 
mittee directs the Department after con- 
sultation with interested groups to re- 
organize its organizational arrangement 
and its inspection activities on the most 
efficient and economical basis possible. 
None of the funds placed in reserve 
should be released until steps are taken 
to: first, eliminate the existing duplica- 
tion in the meat and poultry inspection 
and grading services; second, establish 
a system of cross-utilization of inspec- 
tion personnel; and third, correct the 
present organizational deficiencies noted 
in the GAO study. 

The special milk program is aimed pri- 
marily at increasing the consumption of 
fluid milk by children. Nonprofit schools 
of high school grade and under, all non- 
profit summer camps, and child-care in- 
stitutions devoted to the care and train- 
ing of children, are eligible to participate 
in the program. 

The full budget estimate of $104 mil- 
lion is recommended for the coming fis- 
cal year. This will permit the program 
to continue at the level authorized for 
fiscal years 1967 and 1968. These funds 
are to be transferred from section 32 
funds as was done in 1968. 

Official estimates indicate that the 
total amount expected to be available for 
section 32 purposes next year will be 
more than adequate to meet its regular 
surplus removal and export activities, 
plus proposed transfers to finance this 
and other programs in the coming year. 
An analysis of the estimated section 32 
income and outgo figures for next year 
indicates that the balance as of June 30, 
1969, will be sufficient to assure a normal 
carryover of $300 million, with a remain- 
ing unused balance of $226 million to be 
returned to the Treasury. 

For the school lunch program, the 1968 
appropriation of $182,825,000 is proposed 
again for fiscal year 1969, a decrease of 
$1,618,000 in the 1969 budget request. In 
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addition, a transfer of $64,325,000 from 
section 32 is approved to provide total 
funds of $247,150,000 for the next fiscal 
year. The increased transfer provides an 
additional $19,325,000 for commodity 
purchases under section 6 to provide 
well-balanced and nutritional needs. 

The funds provided for the various 
purposes under this heading are as fol- 
lows: 


Cash payments to States $171, 448, 000 
Special cash assistance 5, 000, 000 
Commodity procurement 64, 325, 000 
Pilot school breakfast 3, 500, 000 
Nonfood assistance 750, 000 
Operating expenses 2, 127, 000 
Total obligations 247, 150, 000 
By appropriation 182, 825, 000 

By transfer from section 
Up ee Re ee ol a 64, 325, 000 


The food stamp program is designed 
to benefit those families who are receiv- 
ing some type of welfare assistance—pri- 
marily the unemployables, the aged, the 
blind, the disabled, and mothers with de- 
pendent children. It is also authorized 
to help other families with incomes as 
low or lower than that of families re- 
ceiving welfare assistance but who, for 
a variety of reasons, are not eligible for 
welfare assistance. This may include 
those living on small pensions, the un- 
employed, the underemployed, and those 
whose training limits them to unskilled, 
low-paying employment. 

Under the program, families must in- 
vest the money they would normally 
spend for food in the purchase of food 
stamps. In return, they receive additional 
stamps without charge. Thus the normal 
food budget continues to be spent for 
food and the Federal assistance results 
in the purchase of more food. The in- 
crease in retail food stores sales—aver- 
aging about 8 percent—in areas in which 
the program is operating, results in a fur- 
ther expansion in farm markets and acts 
as a stimulant to the overall economy of 
those areas. 

The valuable contribution of the food 
stamp program to the health and diets 
of an increasing number of consumers 
in all parts of the Nation warrants spe- 
cial consideration of the funds provided 
for this purpose. Public demand for this 
program is indicated by the growth in 
participation from 140,736 in 1962, to 
1.8 million on June 30, 1967. Participa- 
tion is expected to grow to 2.7 million in 
1968 and 3 million in 1969. 

The full budget request of $225 million 
is recommended for the next fiscal year. 
This is an increase of $40 million over 
funds available for 1968. Of this amount, 
$25 million has been placed in reserve 
to be released by the Bureau of the 
Budget when need develops and when 
various corrections in the handling of 
the program have been made. 

A special study made by the commit- 
tee’s surveys and investigations staff, 
pursuant to a directive dated March 6, 
1967, disclosed a number of instances of 
laxity in the administration of this pro- 
gram. These include: 

First. Inadequate interviews by case- 
workers, submission of incomplete appli- 
cations, and failure to include income 
for all members of households. 

Second. Inadequate identification of 
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participants. In one instance, the same 
person acted as a proxy for 969 recip- 
ients and purchased food stamp cou- 
pons having a value of $53,128 for which 
he paid $36,892 and received bonus cou- 
pons valued at $16,237. The coupons were 
oever in possession of any of the recip- 
ents. 

Third. Despite the disqualification of 
148 retailers in 1967, there have been 
only 29 criminal prosecutions in the past 
3 years. 

These conditions need to be corrected 
to preserve the integrity of this program 
and to assure maximum operating econ- 
omy. The funds placed in reserve should 
not be used until such corrections have 
been made. 

FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL SERVICE 

The primary function of the Foreign 
Agricultural Service is to help American 
agriculture in maintaining and expand- 
ing foreign markets for its products. It 
maintains a worldwide agricultural intel- 
ligence and reporting service, to assist 
U.S. agricultural industry in its export 
operations through a continuous pro- 
gram of analyzing and reporting foreign 
agricultural production, markets, and 
policies. It helps to develop foreign mar- 
kets for U.S. farm products through ad- 
ministration of special export programs 
and through helping to secure interna- 
tional trade conditions that are favor- 
able toward our products. 

The committee recommends an appro- 
priation of $21,153,800 for fiscal year 
1969, a decrease of $987,700 from the 
1968 appropriation level and a reduction 
of $1,260,700 in the budget estimate. The 
amount provided will permit continued 
operations at the 1968 actual level. In 
addition, $3,117,000 is available by trans- 
fer from section 32 and $2,012,175 is 
available by transfer from CCC. This 
makes total funds available for 1969 op- 
erations of $26,282,975. 

COMMODITY EXCHANGE AUTHORITY 


The Commodity Exchange Authority 
administers the Commodity Exchange 
Act of September 21, 1922, as amended. 
The objectives are to prevent commodity 
price manipulation and market corners; 
curb unwarranted changes in price re- 
sulting from excessive speculation by 
large traders; prevent dissemination of 
false and misleading crop and market 
information affecting commodity prices; 
protect hedgers and other users of the 
commodity futures markets against 
cheating, fraud, and manipulative prac- 
tices; insure the benefits of membership 
privileges and contract markets to co- 
operative associations of producers; in- 
sure trust fund treatment of margin 
moneys and equities of hedgers and other 
traders and prevent the misuse of such 
funds by brokers; and provide informa- 
tion to the public regarding trading oper- 
ations and contract markets. 

The bill includes $1,530,000 for fiscal 
year 1969, the actual operating level for 
fiscal year 1968. This is a decrease of 
$54,000 in the budget request. The in- 
crease of $39,000 covers salary increases 
incurred in fiscal year 1968. 
AGRICULTURAL STABILIZATION AND CONSERVATION 

SERVICE 

The Agricultural Stabilization and 
Conservation Service was established by 
the Secretary of Agriculture on June 5, 
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1961, under the authority of Reorga- 
nization Plan No, 2 of 1953, in accordance 
with the Reorganization Act of 1949, as 
amended—5 U.S.C. 901-913. 

The bill includes a total of $203,795,500 
for the operating and administrative ex- 
penses of the various programs of this 
agency. Of this amount, $141,031,400 is 
provided by direct appropriation and 
$62,764,100 is provided by transfer from 
CCC to cover costs of operating the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. The appro- 
priation amount is a reduction of $2,- 
902,300 in the 1969 budget estimate. The 
increases of $3,096,000 by direct appro- 
priation and $4,155,500 by transfer from 
CCC are provided to meet pay increases 
in fiscal years 1968 and 1969. 

Payments are made to domestic pro- 
ducers of sugarbeets and sugarcane who 
comply with certain special requirements. 
To finance these payments, a tax of 50 
cents per hundred pounds is imposed on 
all beet and cane sugar processed in or 
imported into the United States for di- 
rect consumption. 

An appropriation of $80 million is pro- 
vided for fiscal year 1969 to make pay- 
ments under this program. In view of the 
uncertainty of sugar production in the 
1968 crop year, and in view of the tight 
fiscal situation, the amount has been re- 
tained at the 1967 and 1968 level. 

During the period 1938-67, collections 
of $2.5 billion from excise and import 
taxes have exceeded payments by ap- 
proximately $574 million. Estimated col- 
lections through fiscal year 1969 of $2.7 
billion will exceed estimated payments 
through fiscal year 1969 by $621 million. 

Conservation practices under the agri- 
cultural conservation program are devel- 
oped initially at the local level by ASC 
State and county committees, the Soil 
Conservation Service, and the Forest 
Service. Representatives of the land- 
grant colleges, the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration, State conservation com- 
mittees, and other State and Federal ag- 
ricultural agencies also participate in 
these determinations, 

The recommendations of these groups 
are used as the basis to formulate joint 
recommendations to the Agricultural 
Stabilization and Conservation Service 
in Washington. From these recommenda- 
tions, the various agencies of the Depart- 
ment in Washington develop and rec- 
ommend to the Secretary of Agriculture 
a national program. State and local peo- 
ple then develop their local programs 
within the structure of the national pro- 
gram approved by the Secretary. No 
practices are adopted and put into effect 
in any State or county unless approved 
by the local conservation groups. 

This program reaches in excess of 1 
million farms each year and results in 
the application of the greatest amount 
of conservation measures to the land at 
the lowest cost per acre of any other 
similar program. 

An appropriation of $190 million is 
recommended to make payments earned 
under the 1968 program. Amounts due 
are legal commitments and funds must 
be provided to meet all obligations in- 
curred, 

The committee has retained the 1969 
program authorization at $220 million, 
the level carried for this purpose for 
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many years. To offset this action the 
committee has cut much more than the 
$120 million restored here from the ap- 
propriations for Public Law 480. As 
noted earlier in this report, much of the 
foreign currencies earned under this 
program are used for conservation pro- 
grams in foreign countries through AID. 

Further, this restoration is essential 
to the continued operation of the con- 
servation programs of the Soil Conser- 
vation Service. This restoration will 
prevent the elimination of 398 soil con- 
servation technicians who are now an 
essential part of the work unit offices of 
SCS in all of the 50 States. 

The executive branch has justified its 
reductions in this program through the 
years on the basis that the smaller 
amount of funds would be used for so- 
called permanent practices. The Depart- 
ment’s justifications for 1969 state: 

The proposed 1969 authorization is a re- 
duction in the program level of $120 million 
from the 1968 authorization. This amount 
will permit the Government to continue to 
share with farmers the costs of conservation 
practices with long-term benefits. 


On this point, the Administrator, Ag- 
ricultural Stabilization and Conserva- 
tion Service, testified to the committee 
this year—page 205, part 3, 1969 hear- 
ings—that 87 percent of the 1967 pro- 
gram practices were for enduring or per- 
manent practices. This would indicate 
that $191,400,000 of the 1968 program of 
$220 million was spent on permanent 
practices. 

The cropland adjustment program is 
authorized by title VI of the Food and 
Agriculture Act of 1965. Its purpose is to 
assist farmers, through long-term agree- 
ments, to divert land from the produc- 
tion of unneeded crops to uses that will 
promote the development and conserva- 
tion of soil, water, forest, wildlife, and 
recreational resources. 

In return for diverting the cropland to 
approved uses, producers receive adjust- 
ment payments. They also are eligible to 
receive cost-sharing assistance for estab- 
lishing approved conservation uses. The 
period of a contract cannot be less than 
5 years and not more than 10 years. 

The 1968 appropriation level of $84,- 
500,000 is recommended again for fiscal 
year 1969, a reduction of $1,290,000 in 
the budget estimate. The amount pro- 
vided is adequate to meet payments due 
in fiscal year 1969 on all contracts pres- 
ently in existence. 

The committee has not approved the 
proposed advance authorization of $55,- 
500,000 to enter into additional contracts 
under this program in the next fiscal 
year. The $1,200,000 reduction in the 
1969 appropriation represents funds re- 
quested to make payments in 1969 to 
producers who would have been added to 
the program had the advance authoriza- 
tion been approved. 

The majority of this committee be- 
lieves that, with our large surpluses vir- 
tually gone, and with our commitments 
in Vietnam and elsewhere, this country 
cannot afford to follow a policy of tak- 
ing land out of production. The eco- 
nomic loss to the Nation, plus the dan- 
gers inherent in a policy of scarcity, 
clearly supports the committee’s position 
in this matter. 
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RURAL ELECTRIFICATION ADMINISTRATION 


The Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion was established by Executive Order 
7037 of May 11, 1935, to make loans for 
extension of central station electric 
service to unserved rural people. It was 
continued by the Rural Electrification 
Act of May 20, 1936, and became part of 
the Department of Agriculture on July 
1, 1939, under Reorganization Plan II. 
On October 28, 1949, Public Law 423 
amended the act to authorize loans for 
furnishing and improving rural tele- 
phone service. 

Electric and telephone construction 
loans are self-liquidating within a period 
not to exceed 35 years at 2 percent in- 
terest. 

The budget estimate of $304 million is 
included in the bill for rural electrifica- 
tion loans. This is a decrease of $10 mil- 
lion below the 1968 authorization. With 
an estimated carryover of approximately 
$41 million of unused prior year funds, 
a total of $345 million will be available 
for the coming fiscal year compared to a 
lending level of $350 million in fiscal year 
1968. Based on previous experience, all of 
these loans will be repaid to the Treas- 
ury. They do not represent an unre- 
covered expenditure as do the regular 
operating programs of the Government. 

Testimony from the REA Administra- 
tor and representatives of the electric 
cooperatives indicates that the demand 
for electrification loans in the next fiscal 
year will be in excess of $700 million— 
double the amount available. One of the 
principal reasons for this large demand 
is that electricity now substitutes on the 
farm for labor which is no longer avail- 
able. The modern farm is a highly auto- 
mated and electrified operation. 

Because of the general fiscal situation, 
however, the committee is unable to rec- 
ommend electrification loan funds in 
excess of the budget request. In view 
of the urgent need for additional dis- 
tribution facilities, therefore, it is essen- 
tial that generation and transmission 
loans be held to a minimum in the com- 
ing year. The committee recognizes the 
importance of the availability of G. & T. 
loan funds to the bargaining positions of 
the REA cooperatives. It does not feel, 
however, that this position will be weak- 
ened by a careful policy in regard to such 
loans. 

In this connection, it should be noted 
that REA-financed generating plants 
represent only 1.4 percent of the Na- 
tion’s total electric generating capacity. 
It is also significant to note that in fiscal 
year 1966 REA systems purchased 34.2 
percent of their power requirements 
from investor-owned companies, 39.7 
percent from Federal agencies such as 
TVA and Interior Department power- 
marketing agencies, and 6.5 percent from 
non-Federal public suppliers. Only 19.6 
percent—one-fifth—of REA power was 
supplied by REA-financed generating 
plants. 

An appropriation of $120 million, the 
full budget estimate, is included for rural 
telephone loans. This is a reduction of 
$600,000 in the 1968 authorization. With 
an estimated carryover of $5.8 million 
from prior-year balances, a total of near- 
ly $126 million will be available for tele- 
phone loans in the next fiscal year. 
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Economy pressures make it impos- 
sible to increase the authorization for 
telephone loans, despite the fact that ap- 
plications are expected to total around 
$460 million in the coming year—nearly 
4 times the amount provided. 

FARMERS HOME ADMINISTRATION 


Pursuant to the Consolidated Farmers 
Home Administration Act of 1961, a di- 
rect loan account was established in fiscal 
year 1962. Collections of principal and 
interest on loans outstanding are de- 
posited in the direct loan account and 
are available for principal and interest 
payments on borrowings from the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury and for making 
additional loans for farm ownership, soil 
and water conservation, and operating 
purposes. Such loans may be made only 
in such amounts as may be authorized 
in annual appropriation acts. 

As of the end of fiscal year 1968, it is 
expected that this account will have a 
balance of $803,402,708. This amount, 
together with expected collections of 
$357,639,000, will provide total loan funds 
of in excess of $1,161 million to meet the 
credit needs of this account in the com- 
ing fiscal year. As will be noted later in 
this report, no income will be available 
from the sale of participation authoriza- 
tions in the next fiscal year, since author- 
ity for such sales has not been approved. 

From this amount, the bill provides 
loan authorizations of $337,900,000, in- 
cluding $83 million for real estate loans, 
$250 million for operating loans, and 
$4,900,000 for soil conservation loans. 
These are the amounts proposed in the 
1969 budget. They are $79,600,000 below 
the amounts authorized in the 1968 
appropriation bill. 

The committee has gone along with the 
reduced budget levels for these loan pro- 
grams very reluctantly. The shortage of 
operating loan funds is a matter of great 
concern to farmers and their agri-busi- 
ness associates throughout the Nation. 
With a loan level of $275 million in fiscal 
year 1968, after the freeze of $25 million 
by the executive branch, operating loan 
funds were exhausted in many States 
before the spring planting season began. 
As of the end of February 1968, eight 
States were completely out of operating 
loan funds and 13 others had virtually 
exhausted their funds. This situation has 
become even more critical since that 
time. With mandatory budget cuts and 
expenditure ceilings, however, this sit- 
uation cannot be corrected in this bill. 

Title X of Public Law 89-117—Hous- 
ing and Urban Development Act of 
1965—approved August 10, 1965, amends 
title V of the Housing Act of 1949 to pro- 
vide for the establishment of a rural 
housing direct loan account. This amend- 
ment also authorizes the transfer to the 
rural housing direct loan account of: 
First, all funds, claims, notes, mortgages, 
contracts, and property, and all collec- 
tions and proceeds therefrom under the 
direct loan provisions of title V of the 
Housing Act of 1949 and any unexpended 
balances of amounts borrowed from the 
Secretary of the Treasury under section 
511 of the act; and second, all unex- 
pended balances of appropriations for 
direct loans under title V including funds 
authorized for direct elderly rental hous- 
ing loans by section 515(a) of the act. 
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It is estimated that as of June 30, 
1968, this direct loan account will have 
an unused balance of $427,162,934. Esti- 
mated collections of $65 million will pro- 
vide a total of over $492 million for the 
coming fiscal year. This is more than 
adequate to finance the $15 million of 
loan authority approved in this bill. Ac- 
cordingly, the authority for additional 
participation sales in fiscal year 1969 has 
not been included in the bill. 

The committee is concerned about the 
administration’s policy which requires 
farmers to put up far greater security 
for housing or other loans than other 
rural borrowers. In one such instance 
which came to the committee’s attention 
recently, it was demanded that the bor- 
rower mortgage his entire 250 acres of 
land to obtain a $4,000 loan, even though 
other rural borrowers were required to 
mortgage only several acres of their land 
as security. 

This policy was established in earlier 
years when FHA was limited to loans for 
farmhouses on farm properties. Now that 
FHA is also authorized to make loans on 
rural properties, not merely farm prop- 
erties, this policy should be changed. 
Farmers Home Administration should 
require adequate and proper security for 
its loans. Such security should be reason- 
able, however, and should be consistent 
with collateral required on other types 
of loans. Great inequities can result from 
the present unrealistic policy in this 
regard. 

Authority for the proposed sale of $425 
million of participation certificates is not 
recommended for the coming fiscal year. 
As noted in the preceding paragraphs for 
the direct loan programs, large unused 
carryover balances are expected as of 
June 30, 1968, and again as of June 30, 
1969. 

Rural water and waste disposal grants: 
This new program was established by 
subtitle A of the legislation adopted last 
session—Public Law 89-240—to provide 
grants for the development of water or 
sewer systems in rural areas. The amount 
of the grant may not exceed 50 percent 
of the total cost of the project. 

An appropriation of $28 million is pro- 
posed for the coming year, the actual 
funding level for fiscal year 1968. This is 
an increase of $750,000 in the 1969 
budget request and a decrease of $2 mil- 
lion in the 1968 appropriation level. 

This reduction below 1968 funds has 
been approved by the committee to con- 
form to the general pattern of holding 
to the 1968 actual operating level, de- 
spite the large unmet demand through- 
out the Nation for water and waste dis- 
posal loans and grants. It seems unwise 
to the committee to spend increasing 
millions of dollars on pollution control 
through other Federal programs, while 
reducing funds under this heading which 
will cut down on the actual pollution of 
water supplies, village by village. 

For salaries and expenses, an appro- 
priation of $57,641,000 is proposed in the 
bill for the coming fiscal year, a decrease 
of $1,491,000 in the 1969 budget esti- 
mate. The increase of $1,653,000 over the 
1968 appropriation is provided to meet 
salary increases which accrued in fiscal 
year 1968. In addition to the sum pro- 
posed, transfers from other accounts 
have been approved in the amounts rec- 
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ommended in the 1969 budget, which pro- 
vides a total of $60,391,000 available for 
this purpose in fiscal year 1969. 

The size and scope of the various pro- 
grams of the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion have been increased tremendously in 
recent years. The number and size of 
loans and collections, both direct and in- 
sured, continue to increase. The need for 
increased supervision of these loans in- 
creases as credit becomes tighter, as costs 
of production increase, and as the net re- 
turn from farming goes down. Also, the 
major responsibility for the rural com- 
munity development function of the De- 
partment of Agriculture was assigned to 
this agency several years ago. New pro- 
grams, such as water facilities loans and 
grants, and rural renewal activities have 
been added to the long list of programs 
administered by this organization. 

While additional funds are needed to 
fully meet the responsibilities of this 
agency in the coming year, the commit- 
tee is unable to include them in this bill 
under its very restricted approach to the 
1969 budget. 

FEDERAL CROP INSURANCE CORPORATION 


The Federal Crop Insurance Corpora- 
tion is a wholly owned Government cor- 
poration created February 16, 1938, to 
carry out the Federal Crop Insurance 
Act. Its purpose is to promote the na- 
tional welfare by improving the economic 
stability of agriculture through a sound 
system of crop insurance and providing 
the means for research and experience 
helpful in devising and establishing such 
insurance. 

Crop insurance offered to agricultural 
producers by the Corporation provides 
protection from losses caused by un- 
avoidable natural hazards, such as insect 
and wildlife damage, plant diseases, fire, 
drought, flood, wind, and other weather 
conditions. It does not indemnify pro- 
ducers for losses resulting from negli- 
gence or failure to observe good farming 
practices. 

An appropriation of $10,487,000, plus 
authority to use $2,850,000 premium in- 
come, is recommended for the next fiscal 
year. This provides a total of $13,337,000 
which is the 1968 actual operating level. 
The increase of $279,000 over the 1968 
appropriation level is needed to cover 
1968 Pay Act increases. 

COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION 


The Corporation was organized Octo- 
ber 17, 1933, under the laws of the State 
of Delaware, as an agency of the United 
States, and was managed and operated 
in close affiliation with the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation. On July 1, 
1939, it was transferred to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture by the President’s 
Reorganization Plan No. 1. On July 1, 
1948, it was established as an agency and 
instrumentality of the United States 
under a permanent Federal charter by 
Public Law 80-806, as amended. Its op- 
erations are conducted pursuant to this 
charter and other specific legislation. 

The Commodity Credit Corporation 
engages in buying, selling, lending, and 
other activities with respect to agricul- 
tural commodities, their products, food, 
feeds, and fibers. Its purposes include 
stabilizing, supporting, and protecting 
farm income and prices; assisting in the 
maintenance of balance and adequate 
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supplies of such commodities; and facili- 
tating their orderly distribution. The 
Corporation also makes available ma- 
terials and facilities required in connec- 
tion with the production and marketing 
of such commodities. 

The Corporation is managed by a 
Board of Directors appointed by the 
President and confirmed by the Senate, 
subject to the general supervision and 
direction of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, who is ex officio, a Director and 
Chairman of the Board. In addition, it 
has a bipartisan Advisory Board of five 
members appointed by the President to 
survey the general policies of the Cor- 
poration and advise the Secretary with 
respect thereto. 

Personnel and facilities of the Agri- 
cultural Stabilization and Conserva- 
tion Service, ASC State and county com- 
mittees, and other USDA agencies are 
used to carry out Corporation activities. 

The Corporation has an authorized 
capital stock of $100 million held by the 
United States and authority to borrow 
up to $14.5 billion. Funds are borrowed 
from the Federal Treasury and may also 
be borrowed from private lending agen- 
cies. In connection with loan guaran- 
tees, the Corporation reserves a suffi- 
cient amount of its borrowing authority 
to purchase at any time all notes and 
other obligations evidencing loans made 
by lending agencies or certificates of 
interest issued in connection with the 
financing of price-support operations. 
All bonds, notes, debentures, and simi- 
lar obligations issued by the Corpora- 
tion are subject to approval by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury as required by 
the act of March 8, 1939—15 U.S.C. 
7134. 

A total appropriation of 83, 188,112,500 
is included in the bill to restore capital 
impairment incurred during fiscal years 
1966 and 1967. Of this amount, $350,- 
467,000 is provided to liquidate contract 
authorization established in fiscal year 
1968 to meet the total needs of the pro- 
gram. 

The new obligational authority rec- 
ommended is $460,393,500 less than pro- 
posed in the 1969 budget. In view of 
testimony from the Administrator, Agri- 
cultural Stablization and Conservation 
Service, which indicates that an unused 
balance of around $2 billion will be on 
hand at the end of the 1969 fiscal year, 
this reduction seems entirely reasonable 
and appropriate. 

For Public Law 480, the bill for next 
year includes a total of $300 million, in- 
cluding $100 million for long-term cred- 
it sales for dollars under title I and $200 
million for donations under title TI. 
While this is a reduction of $618,143,000 
in the 1969 budget request, it should be 
noted that a total of $1,172,857,000 will 
be available for these programs in fiscal 
year 1969, including $342,600,000 due to 
expected receipts from the sale of for- 
eign currencies and loan repayments, 
$530,257,000 of prior year unused bal- 
ances which will be available in 1969, and 
$300 million new moneys carried in this 
bill. 

These programs contribute nothing to 
our balance-of-payments deficit. In fact, 
they probably add to such deficits since 
they have a tendency to substitute dona- 
tions and sales for foreign currencies 
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for the regular commercial dollar sales. 
Under today’s conditions, with an urgent 
need for additional foreign exchange 
from sales for dollars, and with increas- 
ing financial pressures on our Federal 
budget, the committee feels that large 
expenditures under Public Law 480 are 
not justified—particularly when such 
expenditures are made at the expense 
of the various soil and water conserva- 
tion programs needed to preserve the 
natural resources here in our own coun- 


try. 

My friends, we brought this bill here 
with all these things. We get all of this, 
including the food stamp, and school 
lunch programs, protection from pests 
and diseases, and preservation of our 
resources of less than 4 percent of our 
national budget. If we have ever heard 
of a bargain, we are getting it in this 
bill. 

I know I can count on the support of 
those within sound of my voice, and I 
hope others will also realize as we pro- 
ceed in this debate today that here is 
the key, not only to our well-being as 
persons, but to our economic well-being 
as a nation. We are dealing with a bill 
that costs the Government less than 4 
percent of its total budget, which is a 
mighty good bargain. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 15 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman who pre- 
ceded me in the well, the distinguished 
chairman of our subcommittee, has writ- 
ten a very fine report, and every Member 
should either read it or retain it in your 
research file for it does embody a great 
deal of good valuable information in it. 

I think Members should know the 
guidelines which we followed in marking 
up this bill. We felt it essential to keep 
ourselves within the expenditure limita- 
tion that we imposed upon ourselves for 
the fiscal year 1968, or the expenditure 
level that prevailed in fiscal year 1967— 
not necessarily the lower of the two, but 
the one which our committee in its wis- 
dom, or lack of it, felt was the most ap- 
propriate figure to follow. 

Then, as the chairman has pointed out, 
in our overall reduction here from the 
budget of $1,111,444,300, that is made 
up in the main of three principal items. 
The biggest one is $618,000,000 in the re- 
duction of Public Law 480 sales. The sec- 
ond biggest item is $460,000,000 reduc- 
tion in the restoration of the capital 
losses of CCC. 

This is not a phony cut. With the testi- 
mony we have had before our committee, 
I am satisfied, and I think other members 
of the subcommittee are, that there will 
still be at the end of the fiscal year 
roughly $2 billion cushion with which to 
operate. Of course, those who are knowl- 
edgeable in this area know that on some 
occasions the Department can make as 
much as $200 million in loans in any 
one day. It is a big operation. The CCC 
is capitalized at $14.5 billion, and, of 
course, it has to do with the administer- 
ing of the price support program for all 
these commodities and, of course, the sale 
and distribution abroad. So it is a big 
operation and it is a sizable cut, and 
they can live with it. 
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The other cut was in the $425 million 
item in which we wiped out altogether 
the sales participation certificates. Last 
year that was approximately $725 mil- 
lion. This year the administration re- 
quested $425 million. We are all aware 
of the dialog we have had on the floor 
of the House on a number of bills with 
respect to the sales participation certifi- 
cates. We just did away with them all, 
and I think that will be possibly the rule 
of thumb for the balance of the appro- 
priations committees coming before us. 
I hope so. 

On the increases, the significant one, 
the largest one, is $120 million over the 
budget in the ACP program, These are 
those lime phosphate payments to indi- 
vidual farmers around the country. 
They can take down stone fences and 
plant trees with Federal assistance. 
They are conservation practices in which 
the individual farmer participates. As a 
matter of fact, the farmer antes up in 
a cost-sharing arrangement with the 
the Government. 

A number of years ago, when a budget 
proposal was sent to us about $100 mil- 
lion or $150 million less than the going 
expenditure rate of about a quarter bil- 
lion dollars, I offered an amendment to 
hold to that budget figure, and we have 
been rolled time and time again because, 
I believe, in some of those New England 
States, as an example, where they do not 
have an opportunity to participate much 
in the farm program, that is one of the 
areas where they do have an opportu- 
nity to participate. 

We settled on the current fiscal year 
expenditure rate for this item at $220 
million. 

The second biggest item of increase, 
$40 million, is for the food stamp pro- 
gram. I should tell our city brothers that 
is full funding under the budget request 
for the food stamp program. As a matter 
of fact, with their carryover of unused 
funds from this year it will really reflect 
an increase in the food stamp plan of 
$63 million in fiscal year 1969 over fiscal 
year 1968. There is certainly an adequate 
amount there, although in the total fig- 
ure of $225 million, we are retaining $25 
million in a reserve account to make ab- 
solutely sure that they clean up some of 
their bad practices in administering this 
program. 

A third significant item of increase is 
an aggregate of about $31 million on 
conservation practices, to which our 
chairman alluded in the course of his 
remarks. 

Last is the $29 million increase for 
meat inspection under the consumer as- 
pects of the bill. 

It is very interesting that when the 
bill was debated on the floor last year, 
calling for additional meat inspectors, 
we made the prediction that the bill was 
going to cost in the neighborhood of 
some $30 million within a year’s time. We 
were going to be hiring a host of new 
inspectors, and for what we were not al- 
together sure, but the House got caught 
up in this and went along, so here we are 
in the first year anteing up an additional 
$26 million increase for this meat inspec- 
tion item. 

Incidentally, that calls for 1,062 addi- 
tional meat inspectors. It was kind of 
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interesting, when we got to that point. 
I inquired as to just what was required 
to get a meat inspector. 

As a matter of fact, if anyone believes 
that food is going to be so much better 
now, after we have enacted this law and 
provided many additional inspectors, the 
record discloses that to get an inspector 
on the line all he needs, really, is 30 days’ 
training. Oh, they would like to have ap- 
plicants, however, who have been ac- 
customed to being around animals. I 
posed the question, “How would the fam- 
ily dog do?” As a matter of fact, it is 
quite conceivable that one could take any 
person who has been around the family 
dog for 2 years, take him off the street 
and offer him the starting salary, at 
grade 7, which is $6,700 a year, and give 
him a 30-day training, and he will be on 
the line, in a very narrow area, called a 
meat inspector. 

I am not so sure that all the things 
we do in haste, trying to protect the con- 
sumer from this and from that, result in 
our having done such a marvelous job, 
and we are paying for it in this bill. 

Incidentally, on that food stamp plan 
for those increases that we are voting, 
it takes another 616 man-years that we 
have to provide in additional personnel, 
with again personnel costs necessary to 
administer that particular program. 
Even with those increases in personnel 
and the other amounts which we have 
held in line and even cut back, the de- 
partment is still going to be required to 
cut back over 1,000 man-years in other 
activities in order to live within this bill 
that we have brought before you here 
today. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHEL. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Chairman, the gen- 
tleman from Illinois is making a very 
important statement. He pointed out 
something that not only the House 
should know, but the country as a whole 
should know, concerning the lack of 
qualifications needed for these new meat 
inspectors. I was under the impression 
when we passed this legislation that we 
were going to have qualified individuals 
inspecting our meat and that there was 
a real need for thorough and effective 
meat inspection. Now, we learn that in- 
dividuals with only 30 days’ training will 
be put to work performing this needed 
service. 

Under the statutes of some of our 
States, these people have to be veter- 
inarians. The gentleman from Illinois 
just informed the House that the De- 
partment of Agriculture indicated that 
they are hiring persons off the street 
who are “accustomed” to being around 
animals—and the gentleman has men- 
tioned dogs as an example of animals— 
and within 30 days are supposed to be 
training them to go out and inspect 
meat. I wonder if the Department of 
Agriculture is not breaking faith with 
the Congress and the people in not now 
providing the public with the type of 
meat inspection we believed we were 
going to get at the time the legislation 
was enacted. Perhaps at the time we 
passed the meat inspection bill we should 
have spelled out specifically the quali- 
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fications necessary for meat inspectors 
so that we would now be getting what 
we bargained for. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, while 
the gentleman from Ohio was making 
the point, I happened to turn to the page 
in the hearings where we develop this 
a little further. Specifically, on the ques- 
tion of veterinarians, the total number 
of meat inspectors we will have in the 
year 1968 will be 4,556 and only 990 of 
these will actually be veterinarians or 
what you would consider to be first-rate, 
bona fide meat inspectors. The balance 
of them will have far less education and 
background. The point I think is but- 
tressed by the record. 

Mr. LATTA. The administration was 
getting headlines at the time this bill 
passed as it was to assure us “clean 
meat.” The proponents really wanted to 
protect the public and assure them clean 

„meat. Now they have come along after 
the publicity has been laid aside, and 
propose to fill these new inspector jobs 
with individuals with inadequate train- 
ing to do the job which must be done. 

Mr. MICHEL. The rate of pay, actual- 
ly, compared to some of the starting 
schoolteachers’ pay is pretty darn good. 

Mr. LATTA. The gentleman men- 
tioned $6,700 as the starting salary. We 
recently passed legislation to raise the 
starting salary for teachers to $7,000 and 
policemen and firemen to $8,000. Can we 
conceivably expect to hire a competent 
meat inspector for $6,700? 

Mr. MICHEL. The gentleman makes a 
good point. Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
submit several tables at this point and 
yield to my colleagues for their presen- 
tations before asking questions. 


CCC status of statutory borrowing authority 
as of Dec. 31, 1967+ 


Millions 
Statutory borrowing authority $14, 500.0 
——— 
Summary of borrowing authority 
in use: 
Borrowings from U.S. Treasury. 9, 771. 8 
Obligations to redeem certifi- 
cates of interest in loan 
pools: 
Certificates of interest $1,736.7 
and accrued interest $20.7 1, 757. 4 
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CCC status of statutory borrowing authority 


as of Dec. 31, 1697 —Continued as of Dec. 31, 1697 \—Continued 
Millions Millions 
Summary of borrowing authority Analysis of borrowing authority in 
in use—Continued use—Continued 
Total borrowing authority Less: Financing other than by 
Wey tage < sos a ee $11, 529.2 use of borrowing authority: 
Capital stock $100.0 
Net statutory borrowing au- 8 —ů ee 
thority available 2,970.8 Special activities: 
— „ funds ap- 
propria or conserva- 
en of borrowing authority in tion programs, Sugar Act, 
0 ograms 3 
N in price support: A and 2 ep i whe 
Outstanding loans 2, 355.3 F 
Inventorles 997.0 5 = 
Balance of appropriations to 
reimburse costs of spe- 
3 haps a * cial activities 931.2 
Unreimbursed realized losses: Bunde nenaaws 1,143.8 
Fiscal year 1961 Other trust and deposit liabil- 
Fiscal year 1966 
year 1967 — — 118.9 
Fiscal Other liabilities_..........____ 157.4 


Subtotal, prior fiscal years. 6, 455.7 
Fiscal year 1968 2, 299. 8 Total financing other than by 
use of borrowing authority. 1,520.1 

Total, unreimbursed real- Total borrowing authority in 

ized losses 8, 755.0 use 11, 529. 2 
Investment in special activities Vol. 1, p. 377, agriculture appropriation 

(recoverable program costs hearings. 

not covered by appropria- 

tions to date): 

Mili ho Public Law STATUS OF BORROWING AUTHORITY AT END OF FISCAL 
tary housing ( 

GI) | cremate a ai aac 50.0 YEARS 1967, 1968, AND 1969 

military Housing (barter REE 2 0 [In millions of dollars} 
Natio: e 8 
9 * rS 1967 1968 1969 
Total investment in special actual estimate estimate 
actvities 83.3 
= “a of borrowing ee A 
. m ent in price su r 
Sopra in other activities: p 15 1,503.1 2,043.0 1,873.1 
‘ash ~-~~--------~-~-----~-- 2 - 1,868.4 574.1 991.8 
Accounts and notes receiv- 
rr 402.9 Total investment 3,361.5 3,017.1 2,864.9 
Fixed assets (net) 29.6 
pee to Secretary of Agricul- 80 1,057.0 
Storage facility and equip- à i7503 
ment ioans 9 
Wheat marketing certificates de 
Other assets 103. 7 7,855.5 9, 921.1 9,713.3 

Total investment in other S MSG ie 

activities -------.---.-.. 858.7 Other (net)... 21.6 116.0 58. 4 
— 

Total Tota 11. 138.6 12, 954.2 12, 536. 6 
e e Borrowing author) 14, 500: 0 1,500.0 14.500. 0 
realized losses, special Balance available....... 3,361.4 1,545.8 1, 983. 4 
and other activities 18, 049.3 

LOSSES APPLICABLE TO APPROPRIATION “REIMBURSEMENT FOR NET REALIZED LOSSES” 
Un millions of dollars} 
i — Peanuts Vegetable All other 
* F tae sate . eie 


Total program costs 


433. 3 314.9 


53.9 


Nonprogram costs: 
Interest... 


Total nonprogram costs 
Total realized losses, 1964. 


See footnotes at end of table, 
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LOSSES APPLICABLE TO APPROPRIATION ‘‘REIMBURSEMENT FOR NET REALIZED LOSSES’’—Continued 
Lin millions of dollars] 


Total Feed grains Wheat and Upland Rice Soybeans Dairy Peanuts Vegetable All other 
and products products cotton products oils commodities 


FISCAL YEAR 1965 


Spo 
Comma 


Cotton equalization payments 2. 
prasi loan storage payments. i 
E E A o A EAEE 


Total nonprogram costs. 

Total realized losses, 1965..........-.--.-.--------- 
FISCAL YEAR 1966 

Program co: 


Gain* or ries m E Ea 
Donations 
Storage and handling. 
Transportation 
Commodity export payments. 
Acreage diversion eras 
Price support payments 
Wheat marketing — (net) 
Cotton equalization payments 2. 
pecai loan storage payments.. 


6177711, AEA EEEN 
Nonprogram costs: 
Interest (net). 
Administrative and nonadministrativ 
Cost of research (Public Law 88-260; 
Other. 
Total, nonprogram cost. 
Total, realized losses, 19 


FISCAL YEAR 1967 
Progra 


Cotton equal n payments 2 
Reseal — storage payments. 

Total program costs 3, 484. 9 1, 440. 6 547. 5 1,240. 1 32.0 © 101.0 43.8 12.1 67.8 
lonprogram costs: 


tiiterext (pet): .<-...----2--<2~-- 
Administrative and nonadministrative. 


Total realized losses, 196/ 
FISCAL YEAR 1968 ESTIMATED 


400.9 
Donations 252. 8 
Storage and hai 89.7 
ransportation 3.6 
Commodity export payments. 72.7 
Acreage diversion payman: z 888. 2 
Price support payments . 937.3 
Wheat marketing nae eee (net) 346.0 
Reseal loan storage payments. 37.5 
Ce ee ee Se eae 43.9 
Total, program costs 3, 105.6 1,041.0 444.1 1, 286.4 12.5 1.2 213.5 56.0 1.3 49.6 
Nonprogram costs: 
Interest (net) 300. 8 
Administrative and nonadministrative_____ 54.9 
of research (Public Law 88-2 4 
pe SAS FR SS Oe eee A 
Total, nonprogram costs 
Total, realized losses 1968 (estimate) 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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LOSSES APPLICABLE TO APPROPRIATION ‘‘REIMBURSEMENT FOR NET REALIZED LOSSES'’’—Continued 


[In millions of dollars} 


Total 


Feed grains Wheat and Rice 


Upland 
and products products 


cotton 


Soybeans 


Dairy Peanuts 


Vegetable All other 
products oi 


iis commodities 1 


FISCAL YEAR 1969 ESTIMATED 


Program costs: 
Gain* or loss on sales. 


Reseal loan storage payments 
Mo 


Total program costs 


Nonprogram costs: 
Interest (net) 


Total nonprogram costs 
Total realized losses 1969 estimate 


1 Other commodities include rye, dry edible beans, flaxseed, honey, extra-long staple cotton, tun 


2 Cotton 3 payments were made to cotton handlers, mills, buyers, and exporters. 


oil, linseed oil, rosin, turpentine, blended food products, tobacco, and strategic and critical Less than $50,000. 
materials. *Denotes gain. 
GAIN OR LOSS ON SALES 
[In millions of dollars] 
Feed All 
grains Wheat Upland Dairy Vegetable other 
Fiscal year Total and and cotton Rice Soybeans products Peanuts oils commodi- 
products products ties 1 
TT 34.3 46.3 240. 3 176.7 0.2 0.9 71.3 6.8 *0.2 91,2 
1965... 8 65.5 36.5 1.3 73.9 4 1. 9 14.1 2 2.2 
1966.. 5 38.2 21 103.7 48.9 *.3 6 13.0 N 1.5 
S 8 311.3 79.5 3. 386.6 <2 2 13.6 7 2.6 
1968 sonra} ‘ 400.9 *8, *10.8 401.4 4 9 18.2 2 3.0 
1969 (estimate). a *21.6 17.7 57.0 37. 0 * 18.9 7.4 4.9 
1 683. 6 191.9 414.2 1, 124. 5 1.8 2.4 92.7 84. 6 8. 6 4 
1 Other commodities include rye mixed feed, dry edible beans, flaxseed, pan extra lon; 2 Less than $50,000. 
oe tung oil, linseed oil, rosin, blended food products, tobacco, and strategic and critical *Denotes gain. 
materials. 
PAYMENTS TO FARMERS IN THE CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES, 1950-67 
[In millions of dollars} 
Conserva- Sugar Wool Soilbank Feed , Wheat Conserva- Sugar Wool Soilbank Feed Wheat 
Year tion Act pro- program grain pro- Cotton Total! Year tion pro- program grain pro- Cotton Totali 
program gram program gram gram program gram 
246 283 44 82 o 682 
246 286 50 51 BH asda TTT 693 
242 275 45 56 334 772 3 1,484 
181 213 54 54 304 841 8 1.736 
217 257 57 37 2304 843 215 ean 1,686 
188 229 67 25 199 1,163 2438 39 2, 169 
220 554 64 18 160 1,391 2825 70 2, 452 
230 1,016 60 34 145 1,293 2679 773 43,266 
214 1, 62 29 129 865 2731 932 43,071 


t Includes Great Plains conservation 8.800806 since 1958: n $5,000,000 in 
. „000 in å 


„000,000 under land-use adjustment program. Later years include cropland con- 


1959, $6,000,000 in 1960, 1961, 1962, „000 in 1963, $9, 

in 1858 and 12,000,000 in 1967 : 
2 Includes 

version and Appalachia programs. ‘ 
2 Includes be Ae value of marketing certificates. 
4 includes $51,000, 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Chairman, I am 
very much interested in the farmers of 
my district and throughout the country. 
They need help—certainly not more bu- 
reaucratic controls which are gradually 
eliminating the opportunities of the 
farmers of this country. I have always 
supported legislation for the benefit of 
our farmers and I am interested in all 
the programs so necessary to guarantee 
a better way of life. 

But, today, I would like to concentrate 


and express my views on the program ac- 
tivities of the Soil Conservation Service 
and of the appropriation needs of that 
agency. 

CxIV——710—Part 9 


000 under cropland adjustment program in 1966, and $85,000,000 in 1967. 


5 Preliminary. 
1965, $11,600,000 cs 


wool promotion program. 


I am also interested in maintaining 
the funds for the agricultural stabiliza- 
tion conservation program, as well as 
the other programs, and would like to 
see these restored to what they should 
be. 
As you probably know, upper east 
Tennessee is primarily a rural area. In 
the counties I represent, agriculture has 
been and continues to be very important. 
However, in the Tri-Cities area we are 
rapidly becoming industrialized. Other 
counties of my district are experiencing 
an accelerated growth of industry and 
other forms of nonagricultural expan- 
sion. 


Note: Details may not add to totals due to roundin f 
in Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and Virgin Islands. Wool program does not include deductions for 


Does not include payments to farmers 


Source: Economic Research Service, USDA, Mar. 11, 1968. 


As a result of these developments, and 
because a large number of farms are 
small, many of our rural residents have 
changed from family-type farming to a 
system of industrial employment with 
part-time farming. These farmers grow 
cattle, tobacco, a few acres of corn, pas- 
ture, hay, and home gardens. Money 
earned in factories is being spent on 
needed conservation practices for the 
farmland, better housing and, in general, 
a better standard of living. 

The population in my district is rapid- 
ly increasing. In many places, competi- 
tion for land to build homes, establish 
factories, develop subdivisions, roads, 
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and lakes for recreation is very keen, and 
land prices are extremely high. 

Undoubtedly these examples of growth 
and change in my congressional district 
are not unlike the patterns of develop- 
ment and modern trends throughout this 
great land of ours. Such developments 
are resulting in greatly increased de- 
mands on the technological skills and 
services of the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice. The SCS has recently completed spe- 
cial soils interpretations for use in more 
than 20 economic development plans pre- 
pared by local planning commissions 
and professional consulting organiza- 
tions. They also have an almost contin- 
uous operation in supplying special data 
required by the State planning commis- 
sion. In my own district, the SCS people 
have recently prepared special informa- 
tion on lands for selected nonagricul- 
tural uses for the planning commissions 
of Johnson and Sullivan Counties. 

The foregoing examples typify the ex- 
panding responsibilities and functions of 
the Soil Conservation Service. These have 
been added without additional appro- 
priations, as have the SCS assignments 
for the farm-based recreation program, 
the national conservation needs inven- 
tory and radiological monitoring under 
our rural civil defense program. 

In referring to some of the nonagricul- 
tural duties of the Soil Conservation 
Service, I do not intend to detract one 
iota from the two great basic programs 
carried out through the soil conservation 
districts and the watershed districts of 
my State. It is imperative that the soil 
conservation districts continue fully 
manned and vigorous, especially under 
the present conditions of increased 
changes in land ownership and adjust- 
ments to new land uses. SCS needs addi- 
tional technicians to deal with these 
changes and to cope with the mounting 
problem of sediment pollution of our 
streams and lakes. The soil conservation 
district supervisors, who contribute 
many days of their time and serve with 
no compensation, are exercising magnifi- 
cent leadership and guidance in their 
communities. They have earned our 
Government’s undiminished support of 
their efforts toward solving our complex 
land and water resource problems. 

Our watershed district directors, work- 
ing hand in hand with soil conservation 
district supervisors, are achieving lasting 
and meaningful control and manage- 
ment of our water resources and the re- 
lated lands. They, too, serve without pay 
and exercise a vital influence on the 
economic growth of our communities. 

In consonance with the foregoing, I 
wish to recommend to this Committee 
that, first, the conservation operation 
funds of the Soil Conservation Service 
for the 1969 budget year be restored to at 
least the 1967 level, if not increased; 
second, I also recommend that allocation 
of funds for Public Law 566 watershed 
planning and construction for the 1969 
budget also be restored to at least a level 
of that in the 1967 budget. 

I urge the passage of H.R. 16913, which 
embraces the school lunch program and 
many other fine provisions. 

Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the distinguished gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. SMITH]. 
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Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I 
wish to commend the committee for ap- 
proving and recommending the full 
amount requested for meat inspection. 

I would like to mention this with re- 
spect to the quality of inspectors. The 
Department has always had lay inspec- 
tors working under veterinarians. There 
are not enough veterinarians in the 
United States for the purpose of carry- 
ing out the meat inspection law without 
lay helpers. If a State has nothing but 
veterinarians doing the inspecting, they 
are not doing a full job of inspecting be- 
cause there are not enough of them. The 
Department uses lay people who work 
under the supervision of veterinarians. 
It is my estimation that the requested 
1,000 new ones are necessary to carry out 
this most needed work and aid to the 
veterinarians. 

Further, Mr. Chairman, permit me to 
shock the distinguished gentleman from 
Illinois in saying that this is only the 
beginning. In other words, in future 
years they will need 2,000 or 3,000 more. 

Mr. Chairman, the American people 
have been bilked out of close to $1 billion 
per year and that amount will increase 
over the years if we do not require ade- 
quate inspection and labeling. They 
have been bilked out of this amount of 
money by the sale of nonfederally 
inspected meat products which contains 
water, flour, foreign materials, animal 
skins, undesirable animal parts, and 
other less nutritious and on occasion 
deleterious products which the consumer 
thought was meat at the time they 
purchased it. 

However, Mr. Chairman, by having 
contained in this bill this $26 million for 
the next fiscal year and eventually, 
probably $50 or $60 million, the Amer- 
ican consumer will be protected from 
being bilked out of an estimated $1 bil- 
lion through inadequately labeled and 
handled products. After all the con- 
sumers and the taxpayers are one and 
the same people. I think spending $26 
million to save $1 billion represents the 
best investment the country could make. 
I want to commend the committee for 
putting into this bill the entire amount 
which was requested for this purpose so 
the law can be fully implemented. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. LANGEN]. 

Mr. BATTIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANGEN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Montana. 

Mr. BATTIN. Mr. Chairman, I cannot 
let the remarks of the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. SMITH] go unanswered. One 
of those regulations under this Meat In- 
spection Act which they have promul- 
gated right now would allow the adver- 
tisement of certain products as, for in- 
stance, “all-beef” wieners, which could 
contain 25 percent chicken but yet ad- 
vertise to the effect that it is all beef and 
not require any label to show the actual 
content. 

Does the gentleman feel that this is 
being fair with the American consumer 
under the bill which passed the House or 
which at least is now being considered 
and promulgated? 
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Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, LANGEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. The new law and 
the regulations which are being promul- 
gated require that the product be ade- 
quately labeled before it is permitted to 
be sold. 

For instance, under the State laws, for 
example in the State of Montana, they 
could have had 75 percent flour instead 
of the meat product. 

Mr. BATTIN. I am talking about the 
regulations that are being considered 
and has been passed upon by a very 
close vote. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Did you say 
“passed on”? 

Mr. BATTIN. That which has been 
passed and recommended to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. The gentleman is 
mistaken about that. 

Mr. BATTIN. During the week of 
March 25, 1968, the Advisory Committee 
to the Secretary of Agriculture on Con- 
sumer Marketing and Meat Inspection 
under the Wholesome Meat Act met and 
by a vote of 7 to 5 with five members of 
the committee not voting, approved a 
recommendation that in all beef wieners 
that up to 25 percent of the material 
could be chicken without showing this on 
the label. Mr. Archie Wilson, of Montana, 
is a member of this committee and ad- 
vised me of the result. 

Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Chairman, the bill 
before us has been very eloquently and 
precisely explained to you by the distin- 
guished chairman of the subcommittee, 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
WHITTEN], and the ranking member, the 
gentleman from Ulinois [Mr. MICHEL]. 
They have covered in substantial detail 
the general provisions of the bill and its 
application to the problems of agricul- 
ture, as well as the great number of in- 
terests that are vested in this bill by the 
general public. 

Let me recommend the committee re- 
port to every Member of this House, as 
well as to anyone who is interested in 
the future of agriculture and the many 
related agencies that are funded by this 
appropriation bill. The committee report 
describes in some detail many of the 
problems involved and, more important, 
sets forth explicitly and convincingly the 
great benefits that accrue to the entire 
populace from the efforts of American 
argiculture and the producers of food 
and fiber. 

I want to discuss with you briefly some 
of the implications that are becoming 
inherent in the Department of Agricul- 
ture and related agencies appropriation 
bill. As every year goes by, this bill bears 
a greater import and significance to the 
general public. It also typifies the effects 
of the fiscal crisis that confronts the 
Nation. 

It is only during recent weeks that we 
have begun to realize the significance of 
the need for reductions in the total ex- 
penditure budget of this Nation and the 
complexity of effecting such reductions. 
It has become apparent to anyone who 
has directed some attention to our pres- 
ent economic status, whether in this 
country or in foreign countries, that we 
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can no longer afford the luxury of ever- 
expanding deficits, and that our charge 
account is being questioned. Within re- 
cent weeks it has become known that 
foreign governments and other foreign 
interests have entertained ideas of dis- 
counting the American dollar, and our 
prestige as a world economic power has 
substantially deteriorated. Many have 
suggested that there is immediate need 
for us to get our fiscal house in order 
by substantial reduction, or elimination, 
of the continuing budget deficits, as well 
as the deficits in the balance of pay- 
ments. The full impact of the fiscal mis- 
management of our budget during re- 
cent years is reflected in this bill. 

In compliance with the needs for 
budget reduction, the appropriations 
contained in this bill respond with sub- 
stantial authority and are worthy of rec- 
ognition. I call to the attention of the 
House, as has the chairman of the sub- 
committee, that it represents a 20- 
percent decrease in the 1969 budget as 
presented to the Congress, and a 21- 
percent reduction below the funds pro- 
vided for 1968. By this appropriation bill, 
agriculture is making more than its full 
share of contribution toward a solution 
of the fiscal crisis. This is only typical of 
the generous manner in which agricul- 
ture has always responded to any and all 
of the crises that have confronted this 
Nation over the years, during both war 
and peace. 

Your committee has done its best, 
under the most difficult of circumstances, 
to meet both the demands of the budget 
and the needs of agriculture in this bill. 
The experience of so doing gives cause 
for sincere concern, however, and raises 
some very serious questions relative to 
the approach to these problems as rec- 
ommended in the administration’s 
budget. 

I have already mentioned the extent to 
which the public has, each year, a 
greater interest in these appropriations. 
This comes about because of expanded 
general public benefits from the contin- 
uing growth and addition of new pro- 
grams. The committee report identifies 
the wealth of programs and services that 
are of benefit to the consuming public; 
such as the food stamp, school lunch, 
special milk, disease and pest control, 
regulation of commodity markets, oper- 
ating and emergency credit, policing of 
packers and stockyards, soil and water 
conservation, crop reports, marketing 
services, and licensing and control of 
laboratory animals—to name a few of 
them. All of these programs respond to 
the health and food needs of the public 
and provide services that are of general 
interest and benefit to everyone. In addi- 
tion, there are a great number of long- 
range programs involving the conserva- 
tion of our soil and water resources, to- 
gether with research programs, that can 
provide quantity and quality foods for 
the future and an assurance that pests, 
insects, and diseases will not curtail our 
ability to produce. 

In giving analysis, however, to the 
funding of this great variety of Govern- 
ment activity and services as adminis- 
tered by the Department of Agriculture, 
there are some rather serious conse- 
quences that follow. Let me cite a typical 
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example. Congress, during recent years, 
has instigated the food stamp program, 
and during the past year has authorized 
a greatly expanded meat inspection pro- 
gram. Both of these programs have been 
enacted to satisfy the demands and the 
needs of all citizens. In the appropriation 
bill before you, as has already been 
pointed out, these programs require in- 
creases of $26,880,500 for meat and poul- 
try inspection, and $40 million to expand 
the food*stamp program. Because of the 
present requirements to limit expendi- 
tures and to hold the total expenditures 
of this bill below last year’s expenditure 
levels, this of course can only mean that 
other expenditures will necessarily have 
to be cut back by an equal amount. 

This is exactly what the administra- 
tion’s budget as presented to the Con- 
gress and the committee does. Principally 
affected were such items as Farmers 
Home Administration operating loans, 
watershed protection, flood prevention, 
Great Plains conservation program, and 
REA loans. 

Because of the concern of the com- 
mittee that conservation practices and 
watershed protection and flood preven- 
tion are so important to the future pro- 
tection of natural resources, your com- 
mittee has done its best to restore these 
funds to last year’s levels when respective 
carryovers are added. 

One of my chief concerns, however, re- 
lates specifically to Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration operating loans. It is to be 
remembered that there are a great num- 
ber—13 to be exact—of different loan and 
grant programs that are administered 
by the Farmers Home Administration. 
These are as follows: Operating loans; 
farm ownership loans; emergency loans; 
water and waste-disposal systems; rural 
housing loans; forestry and grazing 
loans—insured loans; watershed loans; 
title III of Economic Opportunity Act 
loans to farmers with low incomes—(a) 
individuals, (b) cooperatives; resource 
conservation, and development loans— 
cooperation with SCS; recreation loans; 
rural renewal loans—small program in 
designated counties. 

Let me express briefly my concerns as 
they apply to the operating loans. These 
are loans that have served farm opera- 
tors in a most significant and excellent 
manner during the past several years. It 
should also be said that the farmers par- 
ticipating have likewise served the pro- 
gram well. These loans carry an interest 
rate at 5 percent, and the repayment 
record has been excellent. I believe that 
the records would indicate that the losses 
have been substantially less than 1 per- 
cent. 

Many of the farm operations today 
have become dependent on these loans 
for their regular operating expenses. 
They have become increasingly impor- 
tant as each year has gone by. With farm 
prices declining, and the parity ration 
now down to 73 percent, resulting in a 
drop of $500 during 1967 in the net re- 
turn per farm, these loans are now most 
necessary and in great demand. Many of 
our good, dependable farm operators who 
have been regular customers of FHA for 
operating loans each spring have now 
encountered great financial hardship. 
While their loans have been approved, 
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they have not been funded because of the 
demands exceeding the funds available 
to FHA. 

The lack of available moneys this year 
has been aggravated because even 
though the committee last year provided 
a total of $300 million for operating 
loans, the Budget Bureau has seen fit to 
freeze $25 million of this money. And no 
amount of persuasion up to this point 
has convinced them that these moneys 
could be, and should be, released. In view 
of that experience with last year’s appro- 
priation, it then becomes perfectly obvi- 
ous that even greater hardships will be 
incurred in the coming fiscal year with 
a further reduction of $25 million in the 
available amount of money, which is 
what was recommended in the budget. 

Your committee seriously considered 
restoring $50 million to this fund for 
the purpose of making available the same 
amount of money that the committee 
considered essential last year. However, 
in view of the action by the Budget Bu- 
reau, it seemed rather futile to do so 
because undoubtedly those moneys would 
have been frozen again. It is for this 
reason that your committee has seen fit 
to include, on page 4 of its report, in the 
next to the last paragraph, language 
which points out this problem most spe- 
cifically. I hope the Bureau of the Budget 
may respond to the recommendation by 
the committee to review the loan needs 
for this program and advise the Congress 
of its findings. 

A budget recommendation such as 
those we have just discussed can only 
serve to the complete detriment of Amer- 
ican agriculture, for which Government 
must take the full responsibility. The 
continuous deficit spending program has 
given substantial impetus to inflation. 
With farmers being the largest pur- 
chaser of goods of any industry in the 
Nation, inflation adds substantially to 
their costs of operation. They must buy 
fuel, fertilizers, equipment, repairs, tires, 
and innumerable items that are essen- 
tial to crop production. Knowing these 
facts, it then becomes obvious that even 
if the same farmers were to request loans 
for the exact same operations, they 
would need larger loans this year than 
has been necessary in past years. And so, 
of course, the total amount of money 
required would be greater. A reduction 
of $50 million in the available funds for 
operating loans therefore becomes a real 
hardship to many operators and could 
well mean the difference between the 
farm continuing to operate or another 
family that might be forced to move to 
the city. With the loss of more than 
380,000 farms during the last 4 years, it 
would seem that we should have learned 
by now that we should not encourage any 
more such migration. 

The real irony of this matter is that 
these hardships have been created be- 
cause of the expansion of the other con- 
sumer service programs over which the 
farmer has no control. 

Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANGEN. I am happy to yield to 
my distinguished colleague, Mr, AN- 
DREWS. 

Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota. Mr. 
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Chairman, I thank the gentleman for 
yielding, and I would like to associate 
myself with the remarks of the distin- 
guished gentleman from Minnesota on 
the problem facing our farmers, because 
of the unconscionable cuts made by the 
President’s budget in farmers’ ability to 
receive loans from the Farmers Home 
Administration. 

Actually, there are several factors in- 
volved in this intolerable situation. It 
becomes a double disaster to the farmers 
today because these cuts are being made 
at the same time that the local banks in 
agricultural areas of America have been 
precluded, because of the tight money 
situation, from maintaining even their 
normal operating loans much less pick- 
ing up loans the Farmers Home Admin- 
istration has been making for quite 
some time. 

So the situation regarding our farmers 
is even more critical at this particular 
point in time than what it would ordi- 
narily be, and I again commend the gen- 
tleman on the fight that he has made in 
this regard. 

Mr. LANGEN. I thank the gentleman 
for his kind and pertinent remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Lancen] has consumed 
10 minutes. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
additional minutes to the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. LANGEN]. 

Mr. LANGEN. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. MICHEL, Will the gentleman yield 
for a moment? 

Mr. LANGEN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
also commend the gentleman for the 
statement he has made with respect to 
these operating loans. As a matter of 
fact, I do not believe I am breaching any 
confidence to say that in our first mark- 
up of the bill we added an additional $50 
million for that purpose, and then found 
out that, in adding up our total figures, 
there was no way of keeping within the 
guideposts which we had originally set 
out for ourselves, and had to come back 
to the budget figure. But I am just as 
sure as we are standing here today that 
there will have to be a supplemental re- 
quest, or they will be out of business. 

Mr. LANGEN. I thank my colleague 
for his very pertinent remarks, and he is 
just as correct as can be. 

We did make the attempt to include 
$50 million but then in adding up the 
total amount of expenditures and having 
to try to meet the requirements of stay- 
ing below a total which is acceptable in 
the present budget crisis, it became nec- 
essary to take them out again. 

It is for this reason that I am making 
the point that it is because of the eco- 
nomic crisis that we are now faced with 
that we find agriculture in these further 
difficulties. 

I do not think anyone would want to 
contemplate the eventual result to agri- 
cultural production were this policy and 
such reductions to continue for the next 
several years. It could have only one re- 
sult—more farms going out of produc- 
tion because of a lack of available cred- 
it. The need for such credit is further 
emphasized by the fact that farm mort- 
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gages, because of declining prices and 
necessary increased investments, have 
increased by about 10 percent a year. 
With an increase last year of more than 
$4 billion, farm mortgages have now 
reached the total of $50 billion, which is 
an amount far greater than the total 
national budget was in 1951. 

Another point of concern to future 
agricultural markets and total disposi- 
tion of agricultural products is the re- 
duced amount of money provided for the 
Public Law 480 program. While the 
available carryover of funds, together 
with appropriated moneys, should pro- 
vide a program under titles I and II that 
is commensurate with that of last year 
and the diminished supplies of agricul- 
tural products available, it still has 
the effect of limiting the total food 
distribution to foreign countries in 
the immediate years ahead. Farm mark- 
ets have been further depressed by the 
present international economic factors 
that have caused exports to drop and 
imports to increase during recent 
months. This is a particularly unfortu- 
nate circumstance for agriculture be- 
cause it has over the years made a great 
contribution toward alleviating the bal- 
ance-of-payments problem. As I recall 
the testimony before the committee last 
year, the agriculture import-export re- 
lationship was such that it made a more 
than $500 million contribution to the 
plus side of the balance of payments. 
Again it seems that another one of the 
many commendable contributions that 
agriculture has made to the best in- 
terests of the entire Nation will now, 
because of economic factors over which 
farmers certainly have no control, be a 
detriment to them. 

All of these factors surely do not pre- 
sent an encouraging economic picture to 
an agriculture that is already depressed. 
The appropriations provided in this bill, 
I am sure, do not bring any great hope 
or satisfaction to anyone who has an 
interest in some improvement in our ag- 
ricultural economy. It shall not be my 
purpose at this time to review in detail 
the present overall economic hardships 
that have caused farmers throughout 
the Nation to register a multitude of 
complaints. It occurs to me, however, 
that with parity prices dropping another 
point to 73 percent, as reported by the 
Department on the 15th of April, that 
our Nation cannot afford any further 
rescission in agricultural prices. 

This bill offers little or no improve- 
ment, and in its final reality may well 
serve to create further hardships and 
even lower prices. I have already stated 
that this bill ought to attract the atten- 
tion of all of our citizens. The economic 
hardships presently confronting Ameri- 
can farmers should also concern them. 
The Nation cannot afford to further ex- 
pand consumer services programs at the 
expense of the economic well-being of 
agriculture and hope to continue to en- 
joy the luxury of being the best fed 
Nation in the world. To do so will even- 
tually result in programs such as food 
stamps, meat inspection, school milk, 
and others, will soon find that a quality 
and quantity of food will not be sufficient 
to supply these programs. This can only 
create further hardships and more peo- 
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ple throughout the Nation with inade- 
quate diets. 

The United States at the present time 
occupies the envied position of having 
within its possession the greatest poten- 
tial for solution to the world’s hunger 
problem. It would be further folly to lose 
this most desirable position, just as we 
have lost our economic strength in inter- 
national monetary circles. This will 
surely happen unless the investment and 
purchasing power of agriculture is ac- 
commodated by minimum adequate 
prices. 

To do this it is necessary that we first 
get our fiscal house in order, and then 
direct our immediate attention to any 
and all changes in programs and poli- 
cies that will give the American public 
the assurance that agriculture will con- 
tinue to serve them in the commendable 
manner that has been our great heritage 
over the years. This cannot be done if 
we continue to sacrifice our natural 
resources and future opportunities for 
the American farmer—as the adminis- 
tration’s budget and this bill propose to 
do. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. HUNGATE]. 

Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Chairman, I am 
not a farmer. I am the traveling sales- 
man’s son who married the farmer's 
daughter. That is another story, but it 
would not be appropriate here. 

I do want to support this farm bill and 
commend the Agriculture Appropriations 
Committee on both sides of the aisle for 
the fine job they have done in producing 
a very lean appropriation, one that is 
most necessary, and one that I hope the 
House will support. 

Yesterday a few of you had the oppor- 
tunity to hear the Economics Minister 
from Indonesia discuss the inflationary 
system they have there and the problems 
of feeding their people. In 1966, they had 
inflation of 650 percent. In 1967 they 
held it down to about 150 percent. One 
month this year they have seen it go up 
40 percent. I think when we see these 
things we had better appreciate the job 
that is being done in our country by 
American agriculture. Some 6 or 7 per- 
cent of our people are providing enough 
food and fiber for all our country with 
enough left over to provide funds result- 
ing from exports to improve our balance- 
of-payments problem. 

We also hear at this time a great deal 
about poverty. That is much before us at 
this time and deserves and earns our 
consideration. When we are considering 
poverty, people at the poverty level, we 
arbitrarily assign their income at under 
$3,000 a year. I think you will find the 
figures show that 50 percent of those 
people live in rural areas, and I think 
you will find that 80 percent of those 
people are white. These facts need to be 
stated and restated, because the problem 
of poverty is not an urban-rural prob- 
lem. It is not a black-and-white problem; 
it is an American problem, and it is part 
of the problem that is a result of the 
divisiveness we find among ourselves in 
seeking to face it. 

Those of us who are in the rural 
areas—and I have one of those districts 
that is rural—need to show the neces- 
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sary responsibility, the concern for peo- 
ple in our cities, because it is in the cities 
that our sons, our brothers, and our 
daughters wind up. A recent survey 
showed that only one high school gradu- 
ate out of 10, one boy out of 10, thought 
he could make a living in rural America 
when he became a man. 

So the people who need decent hous- 
ing in the cities, those who need decent 
education, and the people who need the 
good jobs are really our people. I have 
supported programs to help those condi- 
tions and will continue to do so. 

It means nothing to provide them with 
the right to occupy good housing if we 
do not provide the funds with which to 
acquire it—the rent, or if we do not 
provide the adequate houses into which 
they may move, or if we do not provide 
them with good school systems. This 
costs money and we will have to provide 
taxes to pay for this. This is in the in- 
terest of all rural America and all urban 
America—all America. The problems 
facing urban America and rural Amer- 
ica are the same. 

If people cannot make their living on 
the farms, where will they go? They will 
go to the cities and increase the prob- 
lems in the central city ghettos, The 
farmers do not organize quite as quickly, 
and there is not as much to burn, but 
if wo are not to drive them to other 
areas, they will leave the farms and move 
to the cities, we must realize the need 
to provide an agricultural system and 
an appropriation whereby those people 
who are willing can stay and live in 
rural America, can make a decent liv- 
ing—can share in American prosperity. 

If we live to see the day when these 
farmers leave the farms, we will not 
then be the best fed people in the 
world. That day will be gone. We will not 
then be the nation whose families are 
able to provide food at the lowest percent 
of family income of any country in the 
world. The suggestion is made as to 
how to solve some of our urban problems 
now and to find jobs in rural areas for 
the people in the ghetto areas. We will 
also have to provide for the needs of 
our people in the rural areas, if such 
programs are to be feasible. 

Mr. Chairman, I strongly support the 
statement of the committee members on 
this bill and urge its approval as re- 
ported by the committee. 

Mr. Chairman, in its report on this 
bill the committee has emphasized the 
acute need in agriculture and in rural 
communities for those last-resort finan- 
cing services carried on only through the 
Farmers Home Administration. 

It is clear that except for other man- 
datory restraints imposed on the na- 
tional budget in these times, substan- 
tially higher appropriations could be 
justified in the national interest. 

Therefore, in light of the fact that this 
is a most austere budget for FHA farm 
operating credit, for distress housing 
credit in rural areas, and for the huge 
unmet demand for rural community 
water and sewer improvements—as well 
as for the great administrative respon- 
sibilities carried on by the Farmers Home 
Administration—we can do no less than 
ad the amounts provided for in this 
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Indeed, we hope that the Bureau of 
the Budget will give all due weight to 
the crisis of operating credit that now 
exists for the family farmer, as it re- 
sponds to the committee’s call for a re- 
study and report on letting more be done 
to fill the farm operating credit gap. 

Denial of opportunity that drives peo- 
ple from rural areas is part and parcel of 
the distress that grips so many of our 
cities. The constructive effects of these 
rural FHA programs reach deep into 
every city and work their benefits on 
problems that confront the Nation as a 
whole. 

Forewarned as we are that amounts 
provided in this bill are not likely to 
meet the year’s total needs, we must at 
the least insure these amounts for the 
most urgent and even desperate credit 
problems of the rural areas. 

I wish to speak in support of the rec- 
ommendations made by the Committee 
on Appropriations for programs of the 
Rural Electrification Administration. 
The bill provides $304 million of new 
lending authority for rural electrifica- 
tion loans and $120 million for rural 
telephone loans. 

As the committee recognizes, this is 
a lean budget which will allow REA to 
meet only the critical nonpostponable 
loan needs of the rural electric and tele- 
phone systems for new services and im- 
provements during the year. These 
amounts will be supplemented by carry- 
over funds in both programs. 

The rural electric and telephone serv- 
ice organizations which borrow from 
REA are still far from accomplishment 
of the basic public objectives of these 
programs. These are, first, making serv- 
ice generally available on an area cov- 
erage basis; second, making service 
available in rural areas comparable in 
quality and cost to that offered people 
in urban communities; and third, mak- 
ing service available from sound, reliable, 
and permanent organizations which can 
offer assurance of future service com- 
parable to what the city dweller enjoys. 

Through the years, but particularly in 
recent years as the pace of technological 
development has quickened, electric and 
telephone service have played vital roles 
in the diversified economic development 
of rural America. The availability of both 
services will be increasingly crucial as 
our people move toward a healthier 
rural-urban balance by creating new 
economic opportunities in rural areas. 

Finally, I would remind my colleagues 
that the rural electric and telephone pro- 
grams involve loans which are being re- 
paid, often ahead of schedule. In ap- 
proving the new loan authorities we 
shall be demonstrating our confidence 
in the rural electric and telephone serv- 
ice organizations and the contributions 
they can make to rural progress and the 
basic strength of the Nation. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. BROYHILL]. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, twice before I have proposed to this 
House that we take action to deny use 
of Federal funds for payment of salary 
or other disbursements to those who ad- 
vocate disrespect for the law, abuse of 
men in uniform assigned to enforce the 
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law, and those who seek to incite rioting, 
destruction of property, or other disre- 
spect and abuse of those who seek to live 
in peace. Twice the House has agreed 
with me, and pending legislation has been 
amended to restrict payment of funds to 
those convicted of such actions. 

Following the recent riots in Washing- 
ton, I understand that at least one agency 
whose present appropriations contain the 
antiriot rider, placed a notice to all em- 
ployees on agency bulletin boards to ud- 
vise any employees convicted of offenses 
during the riots of this restriction on 
their salaries. 

The amendment I offer today, like the 
previous two, provides that no part of the 
funds appropriated under this act shall 
be used to provide payments, assistance, 
or services, in any form, with respect to 
any individual convicted in any Federal, 
State, or local court of competent juris- 
diction of inciting, promoting, or carry- 
ing on a riot, or any group activity re- 
sulting in material damage to property 
or injury to persons, found to be in viola- 
tion of Federal, State, or loca] laws de- 
signed to protect persons or property in 
the community concerned. 

As I stated on the two previous occa- 
sions, no government can survive if it 
finances its own destruction. 

Lawful protest strengthens us; law- 
lessness destroys us. 

If we aid those who riot, Mr. Chair- 
man, finance those intent on destroying 
law and order, by providing them with 
funds from the very Government they 
are bent on destroying, we are fueling the 
fires of that destruction. 

There are more than enough good citi- 
zens, black and white, seeking employ- 
ment with their Government, so that we 
do not have to pay salaries to those whose 
chief pastime is to kick America around 
while basking in the bonfires they set in 
our cities. 

We have a new generation of ghetto 
residents which needs special attention 
and training in the virtues of good citi- 
zenship and the essence of obedience to 
law and order. When they see their par- 
ents looting and rioting, especially if 
their parents earn their living from the 
Federal Government, the chances of re- 
sponsible citizenship in their future soars 
into total hopelessness. 

Government employment can either 
be accepted as a privilege or it can be a 
sanctuary for hate mongers, seditionists 
and experts in rioting and looting. If the 
majority of Americans have a choice, 
that choice will be obvious. If the Con- 
gress of the United States reflects the 
wishes of the majority of Americans, it 
has no alternative but to deny Federal 
funds to those who seek to burn our 
cities, wreck their own families, destroy 
peace and order on our streets, and 
smirk at the taxpayers while doing it. 

This Nation of people is a far better 
nation of people than the evidence now 
visible on our street corners, where every 
crackpot and mugger is invited to vent 
his spleen for TV cameras and micro- 
phones for domestic and international 
propaganda purposes. It is high time 
Congress accepts its responsibility in 
clearing up the fuzzy, distorted, and 
anamilistic view of America we are get- 
ting today. It is particularly nauseating 
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when some of the faces are fed at the 
taxpayers’ trough. 

I do not know of a single employee of 
the Department of Agriculture who was 
arrested for rioting or looting. I pray 
there were none. But neither do I believe 
there is a single loyal employee of Agri- 
culture or any other Federal agency who 
would condone payment of Federal funds 
to rioters or looters or who would not 
welcome enactment of legislation to pre- 
vent it. 

There were Federal employees involved 
in the looting in the District of Columbia, 
Mr. Chairman. When we attempt to de- 
termine how many, or whether or not 
their employment will continue, we are 
faced with a cloak of secrecy. Our only 
recourse is to act now to deny them pay- 
ment, agency by agency, until not a 
single dime of Federal funds will reach 
those who defy the law by rioting, loot- 
ing, and burning. 

Mr. Chairman, I will offer this amend- 
ment to future appropriations bills. It is 
my hope that the Appropriations Com- 
mittee will soon routinely include it as a 
part of each bill reported to this House 
for action. In the meantime, however, I 
shall be here on the floor whenever Fed- 
eral moneys are being appropriated, 
ready to insure that not 1 cent of Federal 
funds will be freed to finance those who 
are determined to destroy us. 

Mr, DUNCAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
this afternoon in support of H.R. 16913, 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and related agencies 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1969. 

My district is a versatile one being lo- 
cated in the heart of the great Tennes- 
see Valley. Although the district is 
largely urban, we have thousands of large 
and small productive farms. 

The growth and advancement of agri- 
culture is this country runs parallel with 
the growth and progress of our great 
country. 

Today a severe cost-squeeze continues 
for most farmers. Prices paid by farm- 
ers including interest, taxes and wages 
continue to rise while at the same time 
farm prices are below the postwar high 
prices. 

The effect of these farm programs go 
beyond the immediate income benefits 
to the farmers. The stabilization of mar- 
ket supplies and prices of major farm 
products has stimulated farmers to 
adopt the newer technologies and im- 
proved practices, and has made it pos- 
sible for farmers to obtain credit modern- 
ization and farm enlargement. 

Farmers in no other country in the 
world produce so abundantly and receive 
such a small fraction of the consumer's 
income—only 5 percent of each dollar— 
for their products. 

Gross farm income in 1967 was about 2 
percent less than it was in 1966. Both 
receipts from marketing and Govern- 
ment payments were down slightly. Pro- 
duction expense, nevertheless, continued 
to move upward, increasing by about $1 
billion. As a result, realized net income 
of farm operators dropped from $16.4 
billion in 1966 to $14.5 in 1967, a decline 
of 12 percent. 

The per capita disposable income of 
farm people from all sources averaged 
$1,692 less than in 1966. The per capita 
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income of the farm population from all 
sources averaged about 61 percent of the 
income of nonfarm people in 1967. 

Although H.R. 16913 is not a perfect 
bill, I nevertheless believe it absolutely 
necessary to insure the continuance of 
the production of needed food and serv- 
ices in this coutnry. I therefore urge my 
colleague to approve this legislation to- 
day. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. CHAMBERLAIN]. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Chairman, 
I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

I have asked for this time to direct an 
inquiry either to the chairman of the 
committee or our colleague from Illinois 
as to the funds which are made available 
in this bill for the continuation of the 
research on the cereal leaf beetle. As the 
gentleman knows, this has become quite 
a serious problem in the Michigan, In- 
diana, and Ohio areas in years past. I 
should like to have some assurance that 
we are pursuing this research in an ade- 
quate and proper manner. 

Mr. MICHEL. I might respond to the 
gentleman by saying I am very concerned 
about the problem. The gentleman will 
recall that several years ago—and the 
maps will show it—the cereal leaf beetle 
was a threat only in a portion of the 
State of Michigan. It has now moved to 
Indiana and Ohio. The fear we all had 
that it might get around the Great Lakes 
and move out into the breadbasket of 
the country really seems to be coming 
about. 

I pressed the representatives of the De- 
partment on this point, and particularly 
Dr. Irving. We engaged in a dialog about 
it. Apparently it has been found that the 
best way to combat this pest is with a 
parasite. 

Such research has been going on 
abroad. Because of the cutback in foreign 
personnel it was appearing to look like 
that research was going to be curtailed. 

This is spelled out in the record of the 
hearings on pages 228 and 229 of volume 
2, where the gentleman might like to 
pursue the matter further. We go into it 
in its entirety. 

We want to make absolutely sure, if 
by no other way than this dialog and 
the legislative history, that action is 
taken. Dr. Irving said in response to my 
question it was the most pressing of 
their problems, so far as the control of 
pests is concerned, that if there is any 
limitation on funds for research, the de- 
partment had better put the money 
where the priorities are, and this is 
surely where the priority is. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Then, I under- 
stand there are adequate funds in this 
bill to fund continued research at an 
adequate level. 

Mr. MICHEL. The gentleman from 
Illinois is as concerned about this as 
the gentleman from Michigan, and he 
is satisfied with what we have provided 
here, and in addition this dialog should 
buttress our case. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 1 minute. 

May I say to the gentleman from Mich- 
igan, in addition to the statements made 
by the gentleman from Illinois, that all 
members of the committee are very 
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much interested in this problem. We have 
$1 million in reserve for special projects 
so that research is not limited to the 
amount of money or the amount of per- 
sonnel which is allowed for this or any 
other subject. Wherever they might be 
able to use more personnel to make a 
breakthrough, this fund of $1 million 
that we have in the reserve will be avail- 
able to meet special and urgent needs. 
This is in addition to what was already 
well covered by my colleague from Illi- 
nois [Mr. MICHEL]. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. If the gentle- 
man would yield, I would like to com- 
mend the chairman and all of the mem- 
bers of the committee for their attention 
to this serious problem. 

Mr. WHITTEN. It is a serious problem, 
and we recognize it. 

Mr. Chairman, I now yield to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. BURKE] 
such time as he may desire. 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I take the floor at this time to 
direct a question to the distinguished 
chairman of the subcommittee with rela- 
tionship to the funds that have been cut 
out which were for the purposes of estab- 
lishing watersheds. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. I yield 
to the chairman. 

Mr. WHITTEN. May I say to my col- 
league that the Bureau of the Budget did 
recommend substantial cuts in these pro- 
grams. There was a freeze of some money 
during the current year. The committee 
attempted to and did restore the funds 
both for watershed programs of the Soil 
Conservation Service which would meet 
the need of which the gentleman is so 
well aware. 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts, I want 
to thank the chairman. I know during 
the time of the floods up in my part of the 
country I directed many newspaper ar- 
ticles and other items of concern ex- 
pressed by public officials up there with 
regard to the curtailment of these funds. 
I am very grateful to the chairman, and 
I know that people in my section of the 
country are grateful to him as well as to 
the other members of the committee, and 
we wish to commend them for restoring 
these funds. 

Mr. WHITTEN. We appreciate the 
gentleman’s interest and his attention to 
this problem. As the record will show, 
he has repeatedly called this matter to 
our attention, and we took care of it. 

Mr, MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Oklahoma. Mr. Chair- 
man, I thank the gentleman from Illinois 
for yielding to me. 

First of all, I would like to thank the 
chairman of the committee as well as 
the members of the committee for the 
work that they have done in producing 
this bill. 

I would like to direct this question, if 
I may, to the chairman of the commit- 
tee, the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
WHITTEN]. I am referring to the remarks 
which appear on page 31 of the report 
with reference to research facilities so 
that we might understand the policy and 
the thinking of the committee in regard 
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to the building of future research facili- 
ties in our conservation programs. 

I wonder if the chairman would be so 
considerate to give me a brief explana- 
tion regarding this matter. 

Mr. WHITTEN. May I say that the 
committee, through the years, has at- 
tempted to meet this need. The gentle- 
man knows that in the present fiscal year 
the funds which were appropriated by 
the Congress in numerous instances were 
frozen. We have been more or less served 
notice that unless we hold appropriations 
in line for fiscal 1969 funds will be 
frozen again. In view of that and in view 
of all of the other pressing needs for 
Government funds at the present time, 
we have taken a go-slow approach on 
construction for new research facilities 
on the ground that under present condi- 
tions funds appropriated for construction 
would not be used anyway. However, by 
temporarily going along with this restric- 
tion, as we have, we do not mean that 
we have changed for future years, our 
policy of seeing to it that where facilities 
are urgently needed they are provided. 
We acknowledge the fiscal situation that 
we are up against at present, and for 
that reason we have not added to such 
construction items. 

Mr. SMITH of Oklahoma. I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

It is our understanding, then, that due 
to the present fiscal crisis, these projects 
have been deferred? 

Mr. WHITTEN. They are deferred 
without prejudice. We have not tried to 
eliminate anything that is in the plans 
for the future. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 1 additional minute. 

Mr. SMITH of Oklahoma. On page 62 
of the report 

Mr. WHITTEN. I should add to my ear- 
lier statement that we have not at- 
tempted to stop the construction of those 
projects already underway. 

Mr. SMITH of Oklahoma, I thank the 
distinguished gentleman for his remarks. 

My second question is addressed to ap- 
propriations for the Federal crop in- 
surance program. I am wondering if the 
$2.8 million appropriation would be in- 
terpreted as being an operating loss on 
the part of the department for this pur- 


pose. 

Mr. MICHEL. May I respond to the 
gentleman and say that I have advocated 
for the past several years that Federal 
crop insurance take more out of their 
premium income for their expenses 
rather than calling on the Congress to 
appropriate more and more money to 
make up the difference. 

As I recall it, the budget called for the 
sum of $12 million. We provide in this 
bill the sum of $10.5 million and require 
$2.9 million to come out of premium 
income. 

Mr. SMITH of Oklahoma. I thank the 
gentleman for that response. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the distinguished gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Mayne]. 

Mr. MAYNE. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
commend the Committee on Appropria- 
tions for a good job in eliminating much 
of the drastic cut which the administra- 
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tion's budget proposed for the Soil Con- 
servation Service, particularly in the 
field of watershed protection. However, I 
feel impelled to express disappointment 
and concern that even under the com- 
mittee bill there will be some reduction 
below last year’s effort in these impor- 
tant areas. 

I will go along on cuts for such prac- 
tices as beautification, liming, tilling, and 
shrub and tree plantings. These can be 
picked up at a later date with little lost 
except time. However, the cuts which 
are being made in programs which ac- 
tually result in holding soil and water in 
place are a tragic example of being 
pennywise and pound foolish. They are 
indeed false economy in the worst sense 
of the word. Soil and water lost today 
cannot be recovered tomorrow. We 
should be spending more money than 
this bill provides on such practices as 
contouring, terracing, grassed water- 
ways and dams all of which improve the 
long-term capacity of agriculture to pro- 
duce. Certainly any further cuts would 
be improvident in the extreme. 

Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman from Iowa will yield, I would 
like to respond to the remarks just made 
by the gentleman. 

Mr. MAYNE. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman. 

Mr. LANGEN. In reference to the cuts 
relating to watersheds, it is to be noted 
the amounts of money available will be 
about at the same level as last year, be- 
cause of the carryovers they now have 
which will make up for the amount that 
does show up as a reduction in the report. 
So that actually these programs should 
go forward at about the same rate and at 
about the same pace as a year ago. And 
it was in view of those carryovers that 
the committee arrived at the figures that 
we see listed in the committee report. 
May I compliment the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Mayne] for the excellent work 
he has done in behalf of the restoration 
of these funds. His statement to the com- 
mittee during the hearings was most 
helpful. 

Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in support of the appropriations 
recommended by the committee for the 
Soil Conservation Service and the agri- 
cultural conservation program. 

These two programs which include the 
Great Plains conservation program and 
small watershed programs are of vital 
importance to an area such as the pan- 
handle and western part of Texas. These 
areas depend on agriculture as the pri- 
mary industry. 

The economy of this vast area depends 
on farm and ranch income. The future 
growth and development of the whole 
area is dependent on the preservation 
and improvement of land and water re- 
sources. 

Funds for these programs were not 
increased by the committee but only 
restored to levels that will permit the 
programs to be continued at about the 
1968 levels including carryover funds. 
The budget cuts which were restored by 
the committee represented a cutback of 
more than 40 percent in comparison with 
cutbacks in budget estimates in similar 
resource development programs under 
the Corps of Engineers of only 3.6 per- 
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cent and the Bureau of Reclamation of 
7.7 percent. 

The Texas State Soil and Water Con- 
servation Board has approved 152 water- 
shed applications in the State as feasible 
for planning under Public Law 556. Of 
these, 54 have been planned with Soil 
Conservation Service assistance, and ap- 
proved for operations by the Congress 
and the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment. Five work plans have been ap- 
proved by congressional committees this 
session, but have not been funded for 
operations. Two are undergoing final de- 
partmental review and three are being 
reviewed by the Governor of Texas and 
other Federal Departments. Five other 
work plans are in such advanced stages 
of planning that they will be completed 
and reviewed this fiscal year. Thus, 15 
watershed work vlans prepared in Texas 
under the Watershed Protection and 
Flood Prevention Act have been approved 
or will be ready for consideration by 
the Congress this session. Six other wa- 
tersheds are being planned currenily. 
Also 73 other watershed applications 
have been approved by the State soil 
and water conservation board, and these 
watersheds are awaiting planning as- 
sistance from the Service. Also, the board 
now has 12 applications which have not 
been approved pending a field examina- 
tion. The number of watersheds await- 
ing planning assistance continues to in- 
crease each year. Texas SCS resources 
are not adequate to keep pace with this 
requested planning assistance, even with 
the State of Texas and local sponsoring 
subdivisions of State government fur- 
nishing about 56 percent of its total 
planning funds for Public Law 566 proj- 
ects. The State of Texas last fiscal year 
furnished $125,000, and local sponsor- 
ing organizations furnished $68,785 in 
planning funds. This year, Texas is 
furnishing $150,000, and local organiza- 
tions are furnishing approximately $69,- 
000. 

The Bureau of the Budget has with- 
drawn approximately 50 percent of SCS 
allotted construction funds under the 
Small Watersheds Act and the Flood 
Control Act of 1944, and placed it in a 
budget reserve in an effort to decrease 
nondefense spending. 

And as I said before the committee, 
progress in the Great Plains conserva- 
tion program has increased each year in 
Texas since the program started and 
has demonstrated its ability to do the 
following things: 

First, assist small low-income farmers 
to make maximum use of their resources 
thus improving and stabilizing farm 
income; 

Second, accelerate land treatment of 
critical sediment and wind erosion 
areas; 

Third, reduce maintenance cost of 
public utilities, businesses, et cetera, and 
reduce pollution of water and air; 

Fourth, stimulate local economy, local 
pride and confidence in conservation 
program objectives; and 

Fifth, make rural areas more attract- 
ive places in which to live and encourage 
people to stay in the country or to move 
back to the country. 

I feel that these five accomplishments 
of the Great Plains conservation pro- 
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gram fully meet an urgent demand for 
rural improvement by creating new jobs, 
improving living standards of low-in- 
come groups, stopping migration of rural 
people to urban areas, stimulating local 
economy, and reducing pollution of our 
air and water. 

Farm income last year was down from 
the year before by $1.9 billion while farm 
production expenses increased by $1.1 
billion. What other industry could sur- 
vive a drop of 11.5 percent in income in 
times like these? And the only way many 
farmers and ranchers have survived is by 
going deeper into debt. In fact, farm 
debt has increased by $20 billion during 
the past 6 years—up by 90 percent. In- 
terest rates at record highs jumped car- 
rying charges on borrowed money by 
$1.2 billion. This story could go on and 
on, real estate taxes up and up, a 31-per- 
cent increase in production costs since 
1960. 

The Secretary of Agriculture and 
many others are now supporting new 
programs to stop further migration of 
our farmers to the overcrowded and 
riot-torn cities. So let us not further 
penalize those who are still trying to 
make a living from the land and who are 
furnishing food and fiber for the Na- 
tion at bargain rates when compared 
with other prices. 

These are worthwhile programs. They 
are long-range programs that cannot be 
turned on and off. They are programs 
designed to preserve and improve our 
land and water resources for future gen- 
erations. They should not be cut. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, we 
have no further requests for time on 
this side. 

Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. KYL]. 

Mr. KYL, Mr. Chairman, I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to direct 
a question to the chairman of the com- 
mittee. 

The amount of money in what we 
might call the sewer and water programs 
for small rural communities is actually 
a little larger in this bill today, so far 
as grants are concerned; is that a cor- 
rect statement? 

Mr. WHITTEN. That is correct. 

Mr. KYL. The amount which is in- 
cluded in loans for the same program 
is about at the same level as the actual 
spending for last year after the freeze 
was applied; is that correct? 

Mr. WHITTEN. That is correct. 

Mr. KYL. There is also a third matter 
in connection with this subject matter, 
& Treasury ruling was applied which 
would not permit a great number of 
projects to go forward because of the 
tax-free municipal bonds that were in- 
volved. 

Can the gentleman state whether or 
not this House is considering at this 
time any legislation such as is pending 
in the other body which would in effect 
unfreeze available funds which have 
been held up because of that Treasury 
Department philosophy? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I am not in a posi- 
tion to speak of my own knowledge. I 
have been quite disturbed about the 
decision of the Internal Revenue Service. 
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I have had the subject up three or 
four times not only with the Internal 
Revenue Service, but also with the At- 
torney General, with various others, 
with the chairman of the Committee 
on Ways and Means, as well as the chair- 
man of the Committee on Finance on 
the Senate side. 

Following that, I have had a number 
of statements from the Internal Revenue 
Service to the effect that this whole mat- 
ter was being reviewed and that a final 
decision had not as yet been reached. In 
the meantime, according to my under- 
standing, notice was given in the Federal 
Register of this change in attitude by the 
Internal Revenue Service. 

So, to the best of my knowledge, not 
being on the committee that would deal 
with the subject, it is being considered 
by the appropriate committees. It fur- 
ther will be reconsidered, as I under- 
stand it, by the Internal Revenue 
Service. 

And, as I say, my information comes 
from my own correspondence and dis- 
cussions with various interested parties 
who have a direct relationship with the 
problem, much more so than I have in 
my capacity. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to make this statement to the chairman 
of the committee: 

The Federal Government has broken 
faith in this program with a lot of little 
communities around the country who 
were urged to make applications. As a 
matter of fact, today there are probably 
more new applications than will be taken 
care of by the appropriations that we 
make here, and I would hope that every 
consideration would be given by the 
committee in trying to catch up with the 
demand that was actually created by the 
Government, and in which applications 
we now find a great deal of delinquency 
because we do not appropriate sufficient 
funds to take care of them. 

Mr. WHITTEN. May I say to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa that there are many 
places in this bill where I wish the fig- 
ures were higher. But I do not believe 
there is any area in the bill that I would 
like to see increased more than the funds 
the gentleman is discussing. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 2 minutes. 

May I say that it would appear foolish 
for the Federal Government to spend as 
much money as they are in trying to 
provide jobs in certain areas, and through 
this change in its decision on bonds to 
cut out more jobs than they could hope 
to provide through other types of legisla- 
tion. Under their action, they have pre- 
vented the expansion of plants and 
factories. 

May I say the present budget carries 
some $300 million in connection with 
pollution, It would be a whole lot better 
if loans were made available so that 
pollution might be stopped at the start- 
ing points. 

So I am in thorough accord with the 
gentleman’s feeling about it. But this 
committee was working under limita- 
tions—not imposed by us—but which a 
majority of us at least felt that we had 
to yield to, or else the funds would be 
frozen. 
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So this is the highest figure that we 
thought we could get by with. I assure 
the gentleman that no one is more in- 
terested in this than I am. 

Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. TALCOTT]. 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I have 
asked for this time to ask the chairman 
of the Agriculture Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Appropriations a question. 

I have a question to ask the gentleman 
from Mississippi. 

On page 23 in the committee report at- 
tention is called to man’s waste of his 
natural resources. 

On page 71 there is an item for eco- 
nomic research, salaries and expenses, 
which is up $368,000 this year. 

Today a constituent of mine sent to me 
this envelope which I hold in my hand. 
It is a heavy duty—that is it is heavy 
weight, legal size, 10-by-15 inch envelope 
and it contained one thin, small report 
8 by 11 inches. It is a self-mailer, by the 
way, and it has a blank space for the 
address on it. 

My constituent asked whether or not 
there will be sufficient wood pulp left in 
America, or any place else, to sustain 
this kind of wasteful mailing by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. The postmaster 
apparently complained about the use of 
such a heavy and big envelope for this 
kind of report, which was a bad report 
for the farmer, by the way, because the 
retail stores sales went up 7 percent but 
the cash receipts from farm marketings 
went up only 2.5 percent. 

But he asks if this is not too heavy a 
burden on the taxpayers and too heavy 
a burden on the postal carrier and the 
woodpulp producers in America. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 1 minute to answer the gentle- 
man. 

As I understand, the gentleman has 
asked me a question. 

Mr. TALCOTT. I would just like to 
know if you agree with my constituent. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I feel as the gentle- 
man does that there has been the use of 
an envelope which is far too large. Cer- 
tainly, I can see how the gentleman's 
constituent would be critical. When it 
comes to cutting the budget for agricul- 
ture, they have seen the opportunity to 
make a point. But on much of the corre- 
spondence we all get, it is hard to satisfy 
the senders. But I can easily agree with 
him on what he is getting at. 

Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. ScHERLE]. 

Mr. SCHERLE. If I may ask the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. WHITTEN] a 
question. I notice on page 40, the statis- 
tical reporting service was endowed with 
an additional appropriation for the fiscal 
year 1969. I think it is quite apparent to 
the Members of the House that the sta- 
tistical reporting service as far as we 
in agriculture are concerned have done a 
mighty poor job. The erroneous estimates 
that have come out from the USDA time 
after time have cost the farmers and the 
people in agriculture a great deal of 
money. Some of the estimates have been 
utterly fantastic. 
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I wonder if during the hearings the 
committee saw fit to ask that the report- 
ing service under the USDA try to reno- 
vate their method and make it more 
current and modern, to the extent that 
we would have some reliability and faith 
so far as this service is concerned. 

Mr. WHITTEN. This has been a sub- 
ject, I may say to my colleague, that has 
bothered the committee through the 
years. We have increased the funds reg- 
ularly until we ran into the problem that 
we have this year and circumstances re- 
quired us to try to get along with what 
we have had. Our committee urged that 
they make more use of people whose 
business it is to gather these statistics. 

A few years ago this procedure was 
handled, as the gentleman will recall, 
by sending out letters to certain individ- 
uals on a key list and just relying on vol- 
untary reporting by such individuals. But 
in recent years there has been a further 
request made of county agents and those 
actually engaged in agriculture, so as to 
try to be more accurate. We have urged 
them from time to time to try to get fur- 
ther studies and get them from someone 
whose business it is, rather than merely 
relying on the voluntary reports. 

Mr. SCHERLE. I am happy to hear 
the gentleman make that recommenda- 
tion, because it has been thought by us 
in agriculture for many years that the 
person most capable for these estimates 
would be the county extension agent, 
and I would certainly hope that some 
time in the future additional considera- 
tion would be given to implement the 
authorization of this man in this field to 
help make these estimates. I thank the 
chairman. 

Mr. WHITTEN. The committee agrees 
with you completely. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Chairman, when the 
Wholesome Meat Act of 1967 was being 
debated by the House during the first 
session of this Congress, there were some 
who expressed doubt and reservations 
about the Federal-State cooperation pro- 
visions of the bill. 

I am happy to report today that some 
4 months after the passage of the Whole- 
some Meat Act, the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture’s Consumer and Marketing 
Service has completed cooperative meat 
inspection agreements with four States— 
New York, California, Illinois, and Ha- 
waii. I am informed that agreements with 
several other States will be completed 
in the near future. 

Under these agreements each of the 
States will have up to 2 years—or 3 
if significant progress is being made—to 
establish a meat inspection program at 
least equal to that of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. In addition to providing up to 
half the cost of these State programs, 
the Department of Agriculture will also 
be providing technical and laboratory as- 
sistance to the States and helping to 
train State inspection personnel. 

Each of the States will operate its own 
inspection program for red meats which 
are sold or shipped within State bound- 
aries. The State programs will be con- 
ducted under each State’s own inspection 
laws and regulations. The U.S. Meat In- 
spection Service, of course, will continue 
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to inspect meat processed in plants that 
sell products across State lines or in for- 
eign commerce. 

Before these Federal-State coopera- 
tive agreements were signed, both State 
and Federal personnel surveyed packing 
plants and inspection procedures in each 
of the States, determined how current 
inspection programs could be improved, 
and estimated the costs of carrying out 
the improvements. 

While we are still a long way from 
achieving the ultimate goal of the Whole- 
some Meat Act of 1967, there can no 
longer be any doubt that we are well on 
the way toward establishing a single min- 
imum standard of wholesomeness for 
the Nation’s meat supply—whether fed- 
erally or State inspected. 

Mr. VIGORITO. Mr. Chairman, one 
of the great unmet needs in this coun- 
try today is to find a way to enable 
farmers to gain a fair share of the fruits 
of their outstanding record of produc- 
tion. Farmers have a strong desire to do 
this through their own efforts, and I 
think the rest of the country would pre- 
fer it that way, too. 

Group action—through farmer-owned 
cooperatives—provides a means by which 
farmers can help themselves. We have 
an agency within the Department of 
Agriculture which directly assists farmer 
self-help efforts. The Farmer Coopera- 
tive Service, though operating on a mod- 
est budget, renders extremely valuable 
service in the field of research, educa- 
tion, and technical assistance. It could 
do much more and stands ready to do so 
if granted the funds which have been 
approved by the Bureau of the Budget. 

My concern here is that the increase 
requested by the Farmer Cooperative 
Service has been slashed from the overall 
agricultural budget at a time when we 
are seeking ways to reduce the degree of 
farmer dependence on Federal aid. I be- 
lieve it is poor economics to deny a mod- 
est budget increase for the agency whose 
sole purpose is to enable farmers to stand 
on their own feet. 

Mr. WYATT. Mr. Chairman, we are 
continuously urging that Federal spend- 
ing be cut. Many of us have been urging 
a thorough reevaluation of priorities in 
spending. All this to attempt to cut our 
huge deficit, to balance our budget, or 
to bring it closer into balance, and to re- 
store confidence in the dollar abroad at 
a time when this confidence is so des- 
perately needed if we are to stave off 
fiscal disaster. 

This afternoon, we have the oppor- 
tunity to take meaningful action in this 
direction. The farm programs have 
grown to their present position by legis- 
lative laxness and by the constant pres- 
sures of the large farmers. No longer is 
the small family farmer much encour- 
aged or, in fact, helped by the Federal 
Government. We have reached the point 
where most farmers in my district would 
prefer that many of these farm programs 
be abolished. 

It is incredible that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should be annually paying nine 
individual recipients over $1 million 
each, that we should be paying 27 recip- 
ients over $500,000 each, and that we 
should be paying over 5,000 recipients 
over $25,000 each, in every case, for just 
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1 year. Yet, that is what we propose to 
do in this agricultural appropriations 
bill. 

I strongly support the Findley amend- 
ment and urge the House to do likewise. 
It would limit the amount which could 
be paid under a variety of Federal Gov- 
ernment farm programs to $10,000 each. 
Surely, this is enough. Let us get out of 
this business of subsidies to the huge 
corporate farms, and let us limit our 
aid at this time to the small family farm. 
We will save our taxpayers $500,000,000 
in the process. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, I have 
not had an opportunity to study H.R. 
16913, the Department of Agriculture ap- 
propriation bill which was just intro- 
duced in the House yesterday along with 
the committee report. Since this bill pro- 
poses the appropriation of nearly $6 bil- 
lion for a great many programs of Gov- 
ernment in which I am interested, I can 
only hope that sufficient attention has 
been given by the Committee on Appro- 
priations to the needs of urban consum- 
ers, to the needs of the schoolchildren, 
to the needs of the family farmers, and 
to all others with a very vital stake in 
this huge appropriation bill. 

If there were more time in which to 
go over all of the items in the bill, I would 
certainly try to satisfy myself on all of 
these points. I have been going through 
the committee report and I am pleased 
that the committee made a particular 
point of emphasizing the heavy responsi- 
bilities of the Department of Agricul- 
ture in protecting the health of the 
American people—through meat and 
poultry inspection, pesticides regulation, 
the school lunch program, the school 
milk program, the school breakfast pro- 
gram, nutrition research, disease con- 
trol, and many, many other things, in- 
cluding the assurance of adequate sup- 
plies of food for the American people. 

In the limited time available since the 
committee acted yesterday, I have tried 
to make sure that the one program of the 
Department for which I have had the 
most responsibility as a Member of Con- 
gress—the food stamp program—would 
be adequately funded. I am happy to 
acknowledge that the committee has rec- 
ommended for the food stamp program 
in the coming fiscal year every cent 
which Congress could legally appropriate 
for the program under existing law. 

FULL BUDGET AMOUNT RECOMMENDED 


The ceiling in the authorization law 
is $225 million. That is the amount pro- 
vided for in this appropriation bill. It 
represents an increase of $40 million over 
the amount available in the current fiscal 
year. 

Each year, when we have appropriated 
funds for the food stamp program, some 
Members have asked critically why the 
amount for this program is always in- 
creasing. The answer, of course, is that, 
since the food stamp program began in 
1961 as a very small pilot project opera- 
tion in only eight counties in the coun- 
try, its success in helping to assure good, 
nutritious, adequate diets for low-income 
families, by utilizing the existing chan- 
nels of trade, has increasingly stimu- 
lated the States and localities to request 
participation in the program. At this 
point, nearly 1,000 counties are partici- 
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pating and an additional 389 counties 
have been designated for inclusion in the 
program. Naturally, a program which is 
going into more and more areas of the 
country to help low-income families eat 
properly is going to cost more than a pro- 
gram which is not expanding. 

According to the information at page 
579 of part 2 of the four volumes of hear- 
ings by the Whitten subcommittee on 
the Department of Agriculture appro- 
priation bill, it costs the Government an 
average of $4.39 per person per month to 
hand out free food—surplus commodi- 
ties—under the direct distribution pro- 
gram, compared to a cost of $6.20 per 
month per person for those on the food 
stamp program. A county or city has 
either one program or the other. The 
food stamp program costs the Federal 
Government $1.81 more per person per 
month than the other program, and the 
difference is the difference between night 
and day. 

Under direct distribution, you merely 
hand out whatever limited foods are in 
surplus, and it is impossible for any 
family to enjoy a well-rounded diet, or 
to avoid malnutrition, by depending 
upon these foods. Yet many families do 
try to exist “on the commodities.” On the 
other hand, not only the money pro- 
vided by the Federal Government, but the 
very substantial amounts each family 
contributes out of its own resources for 
participation in the food stamp pro- 
gram, together go to the purchase of an 
adequate diet. 

MORE FUNDS WILL BE NEEDED 


This appropriation bill includes the 
full budget amount presently authorized 
under law for the food stamp program 
for the coming fiscal year, but it will not 
be enough. I think the Members should 
all realize that fact. In the coming weeks, 
we will hear a great deal about starving 
people in the United States. We know 
that there are many, many people not 
getting enough to eat. These are not, 
however, people who are participating in 
the food stamp program. In those areas 
where the food stamp program is oper- 
ating, thousands of families which are 
eligible for participation have not come 
into the program. From my own experi- 
ence with the program in St. Louis, I 
can say that one of the greatest reasons 
for nonparticipation among eligible 
families is lack of an understanding of 
how the program operates. They say they 
cannot afford to participate. Very often, 
however, they have never bothered to 
find out how to go about participating, 
and are basing their decision not to par- 
ticipate on what they understand it 
might cost them, based on the experi- 
ences of other families with altogether 
different income and expense situations. 

The food stamp program is not an 
easy one to administer. You must almost 
take some of these families by the hand 
and patiently explain that for the 
amount of money they normally spend 
for food, they can enjoy a complete and 
well-rounded diet. The food is not free, 
however. The law requires that recipi- 
ents of the food stamps may not reduce 
their own normal expenditures for food. 
It would be a simple matter to trans- 
form this into a free food program, as is 
frequently demanded, but instead of 
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having the Government pay, on the aver- 
age, one-third of the cost of 

an adequate diet for poor people, with 
the recipients themselves paying the 
other two-thirds, as is now the case, you 
would be tripling the present program 
cost for the same number of participants, 
The net effect would be to give poor peo- 
ple their food free—all the food they 
need for an adequate diet—so that they 
could spend for other things the money 
they now spend for food. This was cer- 
tainly not the intent of the food stamp 
program. 

Nevertheless, as I said, the funds ap- 
propriated in this bill for the food stamp 
program will not be adequate. The Presi- 
dent has asked for the passage of legis- 
lation to increase the authorization from 
the present ceiling of $225 to $245 million 
for the coming fiscal year. I introduced 
such a bill earlier this year and also 
one to eliminate the ceiling on appro- 
priations so that the Congress each year 
could appropriate whatever amount it 
considered necessary or desirable for 
operation of the food stamp program. 
No action has been taken as yet in the 
Committee on Agriculture to move that 
legislation. In the meantime, numerous 
areas of the country which have been 
designated for inclusion in the food 
stamp program will not be able to come 
into it. I shall have more to say on this 
in the near future. We must pass a new 
authorization bill in this session in order 
to permit any significant increase in food 
stamp participation. 

It is important that the Members of 
the House of Representatives, and par- 
ticularly the members of the Committee 
on Agriculture, are fully aware of the 
fact that new food stamp legislation will 
have to be passed this year to make pos- 
sible the expansion in the program an- 
nounced last December. This has noth- 
ing to do with the demands we will be 
hearing for a free food stamp program. 
It has no relation whatsoever to the pro- 
gram of the poor people’s campaign. Yet, 
the longer we delay taking up legislation 
to increase the authorization for food 
stamp appropriations—legislation we 
must pass in any event—the more it will 
appear when we do take it up that we are 
doing so under pressures and threats and 
mass marches on Washington. I cannot 
emphasize this point too strongly. 

In the meantime, all of us who are con- 
cerned over the plight of the poor—over 
the fact of existence of hunger and mal- 
nutrition in this country—and we know 
that they do exist—must impress upon 
our State and local welfare authorities 
the urgency of making existing food 
stamp programs more effective in reach- 
ing all of the poor people who are eligible 
to participate. For the very, very poor, it 
requires only 50 cents per person per 
month to obtain sufficient food stamps to 
purchase enough food for a month—an 
adequate diet for a whole month. If there 
is in this country a family which is now 
spending less than 50 cents a month per 
person for food, I would be frankly 
amazed. I do not think any such family 
exists in the United States. If there is 
such a family, or any such families, 
surely—if the county welfare department 
will not help it to scrape together this 
small amount of money—the Salvation 
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Army or the churches or the antipoverty 
agencies or CARE or even private citizens 
will come forward with the necessary 50 
cents per person per month to enable 
such families to eat decently in a country 
which can produce food in such vast 
abundance. 

In some States, the purchase require- 
ment for food stamps may be unneces- 
sarily rigid. We encountered that prob- 
lem in Missouri when the St. Louis food 
stamp project was initiated 5 years ago. 
We are constantly reviewing the pur- 
chase requirements to make sure that 
families which should participate can 
afford to do so while still meeting their 
required expenses for shelter, medical 
care, and other necessities. The churches 
and the settlement houses are deeply in- 
volved in this problem and constantly 
working for improvement in the food 
stamp machinery. The good people on 
the local level have an obligation to help 
make the program work. They must be 
involved personally. It cannot run prop- 
erly on the basis of directives out of 
Washington and the State welfare agen- 
cy alone. 

ABUSES IN THE PROGRAM 


In a program of this scope, with mil- 
lions of participants receiving coupons 
which are the same as money in the gro- 
cery store, and with many thousands of 
stores accepting those coupons as money, 
it is inevitable that some people will 
cheat and that some stores will break 
the law. The hearings of the Whitten 
subcommittee refer to a number of such 
cases. It is my understanding that these 
cases were uncovered by the Department 
of Agriculture’s own investigators. This 
investigative work must be continued 
and expanded. It is not fair to the tax- 
payers or to the food stamp part'cipants 
themselves to countenance cheating by 
any of the recipients or by any of the 
participating stores. This program is too 
useful to have it jeopardized by criminal 
elements violating the law. In this con- 
nection, the courts must be diligent in 
punishing willful violations. The Justice 
Department is obligated to present its 
prosecutions in such manner that the 
judges recognize the seriousness of ma- 
jor violations. 

I am pleased to note that most of the 
violations uncovered have been of such 
minor or technical nature that all that 
was required was a warning to the store 
or individual to be more careful in the 
handling of the stamps. But any store- 
keeper who accepts the stamps for pur- 
chases other than food, or who redeems 
them in cash which can then be used 
illegally for other purposes, must recog- 
nize the fact—must be made to recognize 
the fact—that he is defrauding the Gov- 
ernment of the United States and the 
taxpayers of the United States and is 
contributing to the destruction of a very 
worthwhile self-help program which is of 
great benefit to the food industry as well 
as to our needy. 

The hearings refer to an incident in 
Philadelphia where an individual pur- 
portedly acting as agent for 969 recipi- 
ents—presumably shut-ins, invalids, and 
older people who could not readily go to 
the food stamp sales offices to obtain 
their monthly allotments of stamps, and 
authorized him to buy the stamps for 
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them—allegedly converted the stamps 
into cash, obtaining $53,000 for stamps 
purchased for $36,000. The Department 
of Agriculture advises me that a retailer 
involved in this illegal operation was in- 
dicted on the basis of information sup- 
plied by the Pennsylvania Department 
of Public Assistance. I think all of us 
have a right to assurance that if the 
facts are as indicated, the person in- 
volved is punished severely enough to 
discourage similar frauds from occur- 


ring. 

From the time this program went into 
effect under the standards laid down in 
the Food Stamp Act of 1964, 290 retail 
establishments have been disqualified 
from participation for periods ranging 
from 30 days to 1 year. In a low-income 
neighborhood, disqualification from par- 
ticipation in the food stamp program 
virtually puts a retailer out of business 
for the period of the disqualification. 

During 1967, there were 1,201 investi- 
gations of retailers in which final determ- 
inations were made of the degree of 
violation or compliance. In 37 percent 
of the cases, the retailers were com- 
pletely cleared with no indication of 
any violations, and in another 48 percent, 
the violations were of such minor nature 
that no further action was necessary 
after a warning letter or a visit by field 
personnel to explain how the violations 
can be avoided. So 85 percent of the firms 
actually investigated, on the basis of com- 
plaints or indications of possible or prob- 
able violations revealed no significant 
violations, and only 15 percent of those 
actually suspected of violations warrant- 
ed some punishment. 

I should stress that this is not 15 per- 
cent of the stores participating, or 15 
percent of a random sample. I should 
further stress that there were 72,334 food 
concerns participating in the food stamp 
program during 1967. So the level of 
significant violations is a very tiny per- 
centage of all the stores and wholesalers 
Participating. 

WHAT IS THE PROGRAM DOING FOR POOR PEOPLE? 

Mr. Chairman, I have gone into a great 
deal of detail in these remarks about the 
food stamp program because I want the 
Members of the House to be aware of the 
fact that we need additional legislation 
this year in order to expand the program 
just to include those localities already 
designated for inclusion in the program. 

The Committee on Agriculture has 
reluctantly recommended food stamp 
legislation on three occasions since 1959, 
but it has never been very strong for the 
idea. We had a real battle on the House 
floor in 1964 in passing the basic law now 
on the books, but we got it through only 
by tying this issue into a package which 
also included a wheat-cotton bill. Last 
year, we went through another grueling 
battle in the House to continue the food 
stamp program by authorizing appro- 
priations for this year and the forthcom- 
ing fiscal year. The authorization bill 
passed last year for the coming fiscal 
year was not adequate. Those Members 
who desire to have the food stamp pro- 
gram introduced in their districts for the 
first time, or expanded into additional 
localities in their districts, will certainly 
want to make sure that the necessary 
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legislation is passed to permit additional 
funds to be appropriated for the pro- 
gram. 

The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
WHITTEN] and his subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Appropriations 
have included in this appropriation bill 
today every cent which Congress under 
present law can appropriate for the food 
stamp program in the 1969 fiscal year 
which begins this coming July 1. The 
Whitten subcommittee and the full Com- 
mittee on Appropriations have gone as 
far as they can go in this bill in appro- 
priating money for food stamps. It is now 
up to the Committee on Agriculture. That 
committee, I believe, is now engaged in 
the consideration of legislation to extend 
the 1964 wheat-cotton act, which de- 
pended for enactment 4 years ago on the 
votes of many of us from urban areas of 
the country. 

Those of us who have seen the food 
stamp program in operation in our cities 
have been deeply impressed by the ef- 
fectiveness of the program in enabling 
needy families to enjoy the American 
standard of living at the dinner table. 
The children are doing better in school as 
a result of eating properly. Nutritional 
standards have improved markedly. This 
program can outlaw hunger in this coun- 
try if properly administered on the State 
and local level and if all of us concerned 
about the plight of the poor make sure 
it is not strangled in bureaucracy or by 
regulations which are too rigid. Despite 
shortcomings which exist in even the best 
of programs—and this is one of the 
best—the fact is that it works. But it can 
be improved. 

I have received many letters from con- 
stituents participating in the food stamp 
program in St. Louis, and nearly all of 
them are enthusiastic about it. They 
would, of course, like to be able to buy 
the stamps for less money each month, 
in order to have more funds to spend 
for other things, but generally they are 
willing to pay the required charges for 
remaining in the program. It has meant 
a big change in the kind of foods these 
families can enjoy and has brought about 
a much greater sense of well-being in 
families which previously lived on the 
edge of hunger. 

Similar benefits can be extended to 
every poor family in every part of this 
country if we let this program grow and 
expand along the lines we intended in 
passing the Food Stamp Act of 1964. 

Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Chairman, al- 
though I can understand the committee’s 
concern for holding the line on Federal 
expenditures wherever possible, I ques- 
tion the wisdom of their action in cut- 
ting the request for the school feeding 
programs. 

I cannot understand the reductions in 
the requests for funding of the school 
breakfast program, the special assistance 
phase of the national school lunch pro- 
gram and assistance in the purchase of 
food service equipment for schools. 

We have here a so-called saving of 
$14,230,000 wholly at the expense of 
schoolchildren most in need of better 
nutrition. 

What is the rationale, what is the rea- 
soning, what conceivable justification 
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can there be for this action in the face 
of a known shortfall in meeting our re- 
sponsibilities to feed hungry children? 

This means 1 more year of deprivation 
for thousands of children in ghetto 
schools and poor rural schools. In this 
year’s appropriations the Congress re- 
sponded to the need for more funds for 
the breakfast program and the special 
assistance program but now the commit- 
tee proposes no increases for 1969. This 
means severe loss of program momentum 
and progress toward improving the nu- 
tritional status of needy children. 

This body recently voted 398 to 0 to 
expand food service programs to day care 
centers and to recreational programs in- 
cluding summer programs for children. 
That bill, which I was proud to have had 
a hand in drafting, was an expression of 
concern about hungry children in this 
country. 

Today we are asked to say, in effect, 
that hungry schoolchildren are all being 
fed and that there is no further prob- 
lem. We know better. 

Mr. Chairman, the recent shocking 
report by the citizens board of inquiry 
into hunger and malnutrition in the 
United States discloses widespread in- 
stances of malnutrition among all age 
groups in large areas of this country. It 
is outrageous that this bill not only 
ignores that report but proposes to cut 
back on one of the few programs which 
reaches any significant group among 
those in need of food. 

A bill which appropriates over $2 bil- 
lion for programs to discourage the 
growing of food but which ignores the 
hungry and badly nourished is a bill that 
I cannot support. I shall vote “no.” 

Mr. KEITH. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to commend the gentleman from 
Mississippi and the members of his sub- 
committee for the excellent work they 
did in trimming the nonessentials from 
the budget request for agriculture appro- 
priations in this year of extreme finan- 
cial difficulties. 

I was pleased to note the reduction of 
over $1 billion from the budget request— 
but at the same time, I was happy to see 
that the subcommittee had increased 
funds for the Soil Conservation Service. 
I was one of the Members referred to who 
wrote to the gentleman from Mississippi, 
requesting that sufficient funds be appro- 
priated for those worthwhile programs 
so that they could be carried on at or 
close to the operating levels approved by 
Congress for fiscal year 1968. 

At the time I wrote, parts of Massachu- 
setts had been ravaged by extensive 
flooding—and the need for continued ef- 
forts at soil conservation through water- 
shed planning and protection, as well as 
flood prevention, was dramatically clear. 

Mr. Chairman, I would be the last to 
deny the need for economy—and have 
consistently urged that priorities be es- 
tablished and strictly followed. Nones- 
sential expenditures must be curtailed— 
many programs which are very desirable 
but not essential must wait until this Na- 
tion’s resources can handle them—with- 
out a mammoth budget deficit. My con- 
stituents are practically unanimous in 
their call for economy in Government, 
but at the same time they recognize that 
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certain programs must have top prior- 
ity—programs which, if delayed, would 
cost much more to implement, at the risk 
of irreplaceable damage. Soil conserva- 
tion is one of these high priority items. 

Mr. Chairman, on page 26 of the com- 
mittee report there is a discussion of the 
food and water needs of this country in 
a few years. I would like to call the at- 
tention of my colleagues to an excellent 
book, “Famine 1975,” written by two 
brothers, Paul and William Paddock. 

The Paddock brothers’ credentials are 
outstanding: Paul was a member of the 
Foreign Service for 20 years, most of 
which were spent serving in underdevel- 
oped countries. William is an agronomist 
who has spent most of his working years 
in the underdeveloped countries of Latin 
America. Both know well what they are 
talking about when they predict 
famine—famine that must inevitably 
come to underdeveloped nations with the 
rise of population and the slow rate of 
increase in food production. 

The Paddock brothers see 1974 as the 
crucial year, but for convenience sake 
they round that figure to 1975. Basing 
their conclusions on the fact that sev- 
eral large underdeveloped nations—in- 
cluding India, China, and Egypt—have 
within the past few years received mas- 
sive grain shipments from the United 
States, Australia, and Canada, they pre- 
dict that in 1975 the human race will 
split into two camps. Call them rich and 
poor, or fed and unfed, there will be two 
clearcut groups of the human race. 

Mr. Chairman, we cannot afford not to 
take steps now to preserve our soil and 
our water. I congratulate the gentleman 
from Mississippi on a fine piece of work, 
and thank him for his recognition of the 
high priority of saving our soil and water 
resources. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Chairman, I 
wish to comment on one particular aspect 
of H.R. 16913, the agriculture appropria- 
tion bill for the fiscal year 1969. I refer 
to the appropriation for the loan pro- 
gram for the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration. 

Mr. Chairman, the amount recom- 
mended by the Committee on Appropria- 
tions for the REA loan fund—$345.5 mil- 
lion—is a minimum figure. Indeed, the 
recommended appropriation is well below 
the amount of funds that will be needed 
to meet the financial requirements in 
rural electrification in the years ahead. 

The evidence is, Mr. Chairman, that 
rural electric cooperatives are being 
called upon to serve some 150,000 addi- 
tional consumers each year. Rural power 
requirements will triple over the next 20 
years, These needs, added to those of 
rural telephone cooperatives, call for an 
estimated $11 billion in new capital dur- 
ing the next 15 years, an amount double 
that provided in congressional appro- 
priations for REA loans over the past 15 
years. 

Certainly, in my own State, I know 
that the financial needs for the future 
growth of rural electric cooperatives are 
particularly great. The Indiana State- 
wide Rural Electric Cooperative has said 
that continuation of the REA loan pro- 
gram at a restrictive level means that 
Indiana’s rural electries will be faced 
with financial strains which will seri- 
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ously hamper their ability to meet the 
growing power demands of their 190,000 
rural member-consumers. 

Thus in future years we should be pre- 
pared not to restrict or diminish, but to 
increase the funds available for con- 
tinuing the work of rural electrification. 

Let me at this point, Mr. Chairman, 
quote from the report of the Committee 
on Appropriations on this bill. The report 
said: 


Testimony from the REA Administrator 
and representatives of the electric coopera- 
tives indicates that the demand for electri- 
fication loans in the next fiscal year will be 
in excess of $700 million—double the amount 
available. One of the principal reasons for 
this large demand is that electricity now sub- 
stitutes on the farm for labor which is no 
longer available. The modern farm is a high- 
ly automated and electrified operation. 


And I think it ought here to be noted, 
Mr. Chairman, as the committee report 
declared of Rural Electrification loans: 

Based on previous experience, all of these 
loans will be repaid to the Treasury. They 
do not represent an unrecovered expenditure 


as do the regular operating programs of the 
Government. 


Indeed, Mr. Chairman, spokesmen for 
the Rural Electrification Co-Op of Indi- 
ana have advised me of their view that 
the House should consider $500 million as 
a minimum figure for the loan authori- 
zation. 

I realize, Mr. Chairman, that we must 
exercise restraint in many areas of Gov- 
ernment expenditure, but the rural elec- 
trification loan program is so essential to 
the lives of many American farm fami- 
lies and to the economy of rural America, 
including the small towns of the Nation, 
that we must exercise great care to as- 
sure an adequate level of loan authoriza- 
tion for this program. 

Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. I ask that 
the Clerk read. 

The CHAIRMAN. There being no fur- 
ther requests for time, the Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

CROPLAND ADJUSTMENT PROGRAM 

For necessary expenses to carry into effect 
a cropland adjustment program as author- 
ized by the Food and Agriculture Act of 1965 
(7 U.S.C. 1838) , $84,500,000. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. KYL 


Mr. KYL, Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. KYL: On page 
23, line 22, after the period, strike the period 
and insert: “Provided, That agreements en- 
tered into during the fiscal year 1969 shall 
not require payments during the calendar 
year 1969 exceeding $55,500,000”. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, this amend- 
ment is not, as it might first appear, a 
limiting amendment. The amendment 
follows the recommendation of the 
budget submitted by the executive 
branch and would permit withdrawal of 
2 million acres of land under new con- 
tracts in addition to the other purposes 
stated in the bill. 

There are a number of what we used 
to call soil payment contracts which ex- 
pire this year. Those contracts could be 
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extended through the operation of a new 
arrangement between the individual and 
the department, and that land could re- 
main out of production. 

I think it is essential that the land 
does remain out of production. It is better 
to retain these contracts than select new 
ones, particularly because of the fact 
that this land has been in its present 
state for a number of years and has be- 
come valuable for other purposes where 
shorter range programs cannot provide 
such services. In brief, Mr. Chairman, 
the amendment permits extension of 
contracts for up to 2 million acres. It 
should be adopted. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, frequently we hear 
criticism of the activities of govern- 
ment. It has been my view in the past 
that to pay a fellow not to farm is a 
step in the wrong direction. Neverthe- 
less, Congress provided such a program 
under President Eisenhower and Secre- 
tary Benson, and Congress did the same 
thing under the present administration. 

But that there be no misunderstand- 
ing what this amendment would do, it 
would pay farmers $55 million more to 
leave their land out of production. If 
there were sound reasons at the start 
for this type program, it develops now 
that our reserves of supplies on hand 
are at a lower level. 

We have a rather severe dollar bal- 
ance situation. Agricultural commodi- 
ties under the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration Act can be sold at competitive 
prices in world trade. So the conditions, 
whatever they were, when these laws 
were first passed, do not now prevail. 
We do not have those overburdening 
supplies on hand, and we do have a 
tremendous call on the Treasury for ex- 
tra money. 

I hope the Committee here will stand 
by the Committee on Appropriations 
and not spend $55 million to continue 
contracts to pay farmers not to farm. 
Under all present conditions we can use 
the commodities and we cannot very 
well afford to tack on $55 million at a 
time. 

I hope the amendment is defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. KYL]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

FEDERAL CROP INSURANCE CORPORATION FUND 

Not to exceed $2,850,000 of administrative 
and operating expenses may be paid from 
premium income. 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. 

Sixty-eight Members are present, not 
a quorum. The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 110] 
Adair Bolton Dawson 
Andrews, Ala. Brown, Calif. Dent 
Arends Colmer Diggs 
Ashmore Conyers Dowdy 
Baring Cunningham Feighan 
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Fraser Holland Saylor 
Galifianakis Johnson, Pa Schneebeli 
Gardner en Selden 
Gibbons Kupferman Stafford 
Green, Oreg. Landrum Steed 
Hagan Moore Stubblefield 
Halleck Nelsen Teague, Tex, 
Hansen, Wash. Nichols Vanik 
O'Neill, Mass Willis 
Hawkins Resnick 
Herlong Rhodes, Ariz 


Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Corman, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill, 
H.R. 16913, and finding itself without a 
quorum, he had directed the roll to be 
called, when 387 Members responded to 
their names, a quorum, and he submitted 
herewith the names of the absentees to 
be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. Prior to the quorum 
call, the Clerk had read through page 
31, line 18. 

The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

LIMITATION ON ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 

Nothing in this Act shall be so construed 
as to prevent the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration from carrying out any activity or any 
program authorized by law: Provided, That 
not to exceed $31,500,000 shall be available 
for administrative expenses of the Corpora- 
tion: Provided further, That $945,000 of this 
authorization shall be available only to ex- 
pand and strengthen the sales program of 
the Corporation pursuant to authority con- 
tained in the Corporation’s charter: Provided 
further, That not less than 7 per centum of 
this authorization shall be placed in reserve 
to be apportioned pursuant to section 3679 
of the Revised Statutes, as amended, for use 
only in such amounts and at such times as 
may become necessary to carry out program 
operations: Provided further, That all neces- 
sary expenses (including legal and special 
services performed on a contract or fee basis, 
but not including other personal services) in 
connection with the acquisition, operation, 
maintenance, improvement, or disposition of 
any real or personal property belonging to 
the Corporation or in which it has an in- 
terest, including expenses of collections of 
pledged collateral, shall be considered as 
nonadministrative expenses for the purposes 
hereof, 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. FINDLEY 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. FINDLEY: On 
page 33, line 5, after the word “hereof”, strike 
the period and insert the following: “Pro- 
vided further, That none of the funds appro- 
priated by this Act shall be used to formu- 
late or carry out price support or commodity 
programs during the period ending June 30, 
1969, under which the total amount of pay- 
ments in excess of $10,000 would be made to 
any single recipient as (1) incentive pay- 
ments, (2) diversion payments, (3) price 
support payments, (4) wheat marketing cer- 
tificate payments, (5) cotton equalization 
payments, and (6) cropland adjustment pay- 
ments.” 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
serve a point of order against the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Mississippi reserves a point of 
order. 

The gentleman from Illinois is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 
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Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment would place a limitation on 
the amount of payments, in effect, from 
the Treasury Department to any single 
recipient under the various commodity 
programs for the type payments which 
are enumerated in the amendment. This 
would be virtually every commodity pro- 
gram. The exception is the Sugar Act, 
which has unique features. 

The limitation on payments is $10,000. 
This, of course, is a tiny fraction of the 
payments that many recipients under 
various commodity programs are pres- 
ently receiving. 

We are all aware, I am sure, of stories 
about payments to a single farmer which 
run to $100,000, $200,000, $500,000, and 
even exceeding $1 million in a single year. 
I am sure no one who actively supported 
the commodity programs had any inten- 
tion of authorizing payments which 
would enrich those who were already 
wealthy farm operators. Yet it has had 
that effect. 

I must say, I have not supported pay- 
ment programs. I do not today. This 
amendment, however, would, in my judg- 
ment, make these payment programs far 
more attractive, more fair, and far more 
politically acceptable. It would, in effect, 
establish a sort of poverty floor, one 
might say, of $10,000 a year for the farm- 
ing community. 

The effect of the amendment would be 
that the aggregate payments under 
wheat, feed grains, cotton, and whatever, 
could not exceed $10,000 during the 12- 
month period for which money is ap- 
propriated by this bill. 

What would this mean in terms of sav- 
ings? It is difficult to be precise. Those 
who take an interest in agricultural mat- 
ters will recall the document issued by 
the subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Appropriations last year, a 
document which enumerates by name, 
by county, and by State every recipient 
who got more than $5,000 in payments 
during the preceding year. So if any 
Members are curious to know just which 
constituents, if any, would be adversely 
affected by this amendment, the book 
containing this information is readily 
available. 

As to the savings, in my judgment it 
would result in a cut in spending of ap- 
proximately $500 million during the 12- 
month period. With a surtax in prospect, 
with everyone straining every ounce of 
energy trying to cut back on spending, 
I cannot think of a better, more logical, 
or more proper place to cut than to cut 
back these million-dollar or hundred- 
thousand-dollar payments to single re- 
cipients under the various farm pro- 
grams. 

I urge the Members to support this 
amendment. ý 

Mr. McDADE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FINDLEY. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. McDADE. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, we often speak of fiscal 
responsibility in these Chambers, and 
I am one who feels fiscal irresponsibility 
has contributed much to the financial 
problems of this Nation today. 
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Today we are asked to give considera- 
tion to the annual appropriation for the 
USDA. We are told this appropriation 
has been sharply reduced from what the 
President requested in his budget for 
fiscal 1969. In the strict sense of regu- 
lar appropriations, this may be true, but 
in fact it is not. 

One function of the USDA—operation 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation— 
is unique. CCC has the authority to draw 
up to $14.5 billion from the U.S. Treas- 
ury, without appropriation, to carry on 
various activities. With passage of the 
Food and Agriculture Act of 1965, one 
of the primary functions of CCC has 
been to make direct price support and 
diversion payments to individual farm- 
ers. Some of these payments are for more 
than $1 million each. Many more run in 
excess of $10,000 per farm. 

Normal operations call for the appro- 
priation to cover CCC for its losses in 
making these payments and carrying out 
other activities to come in the second 
fiscal year after such funds are spent. 
Thus, the appropriation now before us 
for CCC should cover losses for fiscal 
1967. Let us look at the record. During 
fiscal 1967 CCC had losses in excess of 
$3.8 billion. The bill now before you calls 
for only $2.8 billion to reimburse these 
losses. We are kidding ourselves and the 
American taxpayer when we accept this 
type of budget gimmickery. 

Mr. Chairman, the money has been 
spent. Our economy and the U.S. Treas- 
ury has felt whatever impact that ex- 
penditure made. But again this year, in 
the guise of an austere USDA budget, we 
are sweeping more than $1 billion of 
needed appropriations under the rug. 
We have done this in the past. CCC has 
losses of $1 billion for 1961 and of $1.6 
billion for 1966 which have not yet been 
covered by appropriation. Additional 
losses are being incurred every day— 
more than $3 billion has already been 
spent by CCC during fiscal 1968. 

I bring this to your attention because 
I believe back-door financing by CCC has 
become one of the most serious fiscal 
problems facing us. During the first 30 
years of farm programs, CCC incurred 
$10.5 billion of losses in carrying out 
price support and adjustment programs 
for wheat, feed grains, and cotton. While 
this is a good deal of money, spread over 
30 years, it is not staggering. What is 
staggering is the fact that CCC losses for 
these same programs between June 30, 
1963, and today—during the past 4% 
years—have been more than $11.5 billion. 
We have more than doubled the cost of 
farm programs for the first 30 years over 
the past 4½ years. 

I realize that in terms of controlling 
these costs there is little we can do with 
this appropriations bill as it relates to 
CCC. That will have to be done through 
the basic authorization legislation. I for 
one may well oppose extension of the cur- 
rent farm act in its present form. It has 
not only cost us billions, but it has al- 
lowed the parity ratio for farmers to 
drop to 73—the lowest since 1933. 

From the standpoint of some of the 
agencies of the USDA, this could be de- 
scribed as an austere appropriation. Some 
agencies have been cut back from past 
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levels. But from the standpoint of the 
total, this is not austerity. Regular 
agency and program increases contained 
in this bill, along with the unbridled 
power of CCC to spend, can result in rec- 
ord or near record expenditures for 

USDA during fiscal 1969. 

Again, let us not kid ourselves This is 
not fiscal responsibility. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FINDLEY. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. GOODELL, The gentleman in the 
well is a cosponsor of the human re- 
newal approach, to cut back spending in 
the lower priority areas so that we may 
plow back some portion of the money 
into areas of high urgent need. This is 
one of the proposals made for cutting 
expenditures. If we cannot cut out ex- 
penditures for farmers who are getting 
more than $10,000 per year, I do not 
know where we can start cutting. I sup- 
port the gentleman. 

Mr. FINDLEY. I thank the gentleman. 
May I ask the gentleman if he could in- 
form us about how many Members have 
cosponsored this very good proposal? 

Mr. GOODELL. There are now more 
than 70. 

Mr. FINDLEY. There are more than 
70 who have placed their names on be- 
half of spending reductions, including 
the very item now before this body. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FINDLEY. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. I should 
like to compliment the gentleman. In a 
family—that is, a husband and wife— 
this would be $20,000 for the family. So 
if a team is running the farm, two indi- 
viduals, they could get up to $20,000 in 
payments. 

Mr. FINDLEY. If each could be de- 
fined as being a separate recipient, that 
would be the case. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. There 
is one other thing. Some years ago I 
tried an amendment along these lines, 
and unfortunately out of the whole 
House there were only 47 votes for it. I 
hope the gentleman does better than 
some of us who have tried before. An- 
other who tried was Congressman Taber, 
of New York, the longtime chairman of 
the House Appropriations Committee, 
who felt the same as the gentleman does. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois has expired. 

Does the gentleman from Mississippi 
wish to be heard on a point of order? 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I do. 

May I ask the gentleman to be so kind 
as to give me a copy of his amendment? 
I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Chairman, may I point out several 
things? The Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion was created as a corporation under 
the laws of Delaware some years ago. It 
was incorporated so as to have, in con- 
nection with the farm program, all the 
rights and responsibilities that a cor- 
poration under general law has. 

This is the right to buy and sell and 
the right to discharge its responsibilities 
assigned to it by the Congress such as 
supporting the farm program which the 
Congress passed and the President 
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signed. The very purpose of creating the 
Corporation was to be freed of restric- 
tions such as we offered here, which any 
Congress might impose, from year to 
year, on appropriation bills, if the er- 
roneous rulings are continued. 

Mr. Chairman, having been here for 
some several years, I have had an active 
part in all legislation which might have 
restricted this Corporation. I had an 
active part in the antideficiency bill 
where an amendment I offered was 
adopted protecting the Corporation from 
such action as is here offered. I was here 
when we provided for the Corporation 
Control Act which gave the Congress the 
right to review budget and expenditures 
of the Corporation and the operations of 
corporations. 

I recall one thing that happened at 
that time which is completely separate 
from the immediate problem. We found 
out that the Government had a corpora- 
tion—the American Spruce Corporation 
I believe—in the State of Washington or 
in the State of Oregon, which was created 
in World War I. Nobody was supervising 
it and nobody here knew that we had 
it until this was brought out in that act. 
It had served as a place of pension for 
some tired Army Official. 

Mr. Chairman, I have here before 
me a rather thorough brief of this whole 
issue, which I have taken the time to 
prepare, since the last time that this mat- 
ter came up and the Chair made what 
in my opinion was an erroneous decision. 
I will tell you now why I think so. 

The purpose of the Corporation’s 
Charter Act is to avoid such action as 
is offered here which would make the 
Corporation a part of the Department 
of Agriculture. Through the years every 
time the Congress has tried to restrict 
this Corporation, the Congress has care- 
fully provided that such act could not 
be used to keep the Corporation from 
discharging its duties and its functions 
under its charter. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I am going to 
ask you to reverse the prior decisions 
of other Chairmen who have presided, 
and have had this question before them. 
Also may I say the present amendment 
is very different from the one that we 
had before. This one reads: 

None of the funds appropriated by this 
Act shall be used to formulate or carry out 
price support or commodity programs dur- 
ing the period ending June 30, 1969, under 
which the total amount of payments in 
excess of $10,000 would be made to any single 
recipient as (1) incentive payments 


The funds in this bill are to restore 
past losses. So I respectfully submit that 
the Corporation, being a corporation, has 
a right to hire its own employees. 

May I say again that the present oper- 
ation of this Corporation is or should 
be controlled by its charter and the 
availability of money. This comes under 
its charter, and its money is in the bank. 
I respectfully say that to try to change 
that which happened last year by some- 
thing that you are doing now is going 
beyond our jurisdiction. 

May I point out one other thing. In 
past decisions by previous Chairmen of 
this Committee, they have spelled out 
that the motion was in such a form that 
on its face it would limit expenditures. 
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If the Chair is familiar with the change 
in legislation having to do with farm 
programs, the Chair could well deter- 
mine that this amendment now being 
considered could well cost you more 
money. If any type of limitation such 
as this would be adopted, in many in- 
stances it would cause the Department 
of Agriculture to revert to the earlier 
laws where it can easily be argued that 
the cost would be many times what it 
would be under the bill now in operation 

So the effect of this is, if the amend- 
ment is adopted, it could well be that it 
would cost us more money. 

Second, it applies to a corporation 
which has all of the powers of a corpora- 
tion carefully reserved to it by all the 
legislation passed since the charter was 
issued. 

Third, it is directed, as I say, to 
changing the powers of a corporation, 
which is legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, I have with me here 
a brief, and I have sent a copy of this 
brief to the Parliamentarian earlier so 
I am sure he has had time to study it. 
My brief, which I shall present to you, 
points out that, if you will go through 
all of the legislation since this Corpora- 
tion was set up as a corporation, you will 
see that Congress has carefully said 
that no action under appropriation bills 
should be taken to prevent the Corpora- 
tion from performing its functions. 

Mr. Chairman, I submit that you can- 
not limit the basic powers of the Corpo- 
ration by the imposition of a restriction 
thereon in an appropriation bill because 
Congress has carefully seen that such a 
procedure could not prevent the Corpo- 
ration from carrying out its responsibil- 
ities. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Illinois wish to be heard further? 
Mr. FINDLEY. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Mississippi claims that this amendment 
might, in fact, cost more money instead 
of effecting a limitation on spending. 
This I am sure the gentleman will 
acknowledge is a purely speculative as- 
sertion. It could not be substantiated 
even if he has in mind the old so-called 
snapback cotton program. 

If this snapback provision did take 
over and the old law were administered 
as indeed its legislative history and in- 
tent would indicate, then the support 
level would be far below the level which 
caused the tremendous production of 
cotton in previous years. It does not 
stand to reason to suggest that a limi- 
tation on payments as set forth in this 
amendment would actually increase ex- 
penditures. 

Does this amendment seek to change 
the power of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration? The amendment, instead, 
seeks to place a ceiling, a limitation on 
funds, which can be expended under 
specific programs. It is almost identi- 
cal—it is truly identical—in every sub- 
stantive respect to the amendment which 
was ruled in order on June 6, 1967, an 
amendment which is so close to the 
language now pending before us that 
I take the time of the Members of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union to read it. At that 
time I offered an amendment which read 
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as follows for providing—and I hope the 
Members who are interested will note 
this language and compare it with the 
language which is now pending before 
this body: 

Amendment offered by Mr. FINDLEY: On 
page 34, line 18, after the word “hereof” 
strike the period and insert the following: 

“Provided further, That none of the funds 
appropriated by this act shall be used to 
formulate or carry out price support or com- 
modity programs during the period ended 
June 30, 1968, under which the total amount 
of payments in excess of $25,000 would be 
made to any single recipient as (1) incentive 
payments, (2) diversion payments, (3) price 
support payments, (4) wheat marketing cer- 
tificate payments, (5) cotton equalization 
payments, (6) cropland adjustment pay- 
ments, and (7) compliance payments.” 


Mr. Chairman, I will say that is almost 
precisely the same language, word for 
word, except for the amount of money 
and with the exception of item (7), 
which has nothing to do with the sub- 
stantive amendment. It is identical with 
the other amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Mississippi made the point of order in 
which he argued against it when offered 
at that time as he has today. And, I shall 
be glad to read the argument which he 
made at that time: 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise to make 
a point of order against the amendment. 
While the gentleman's amendment applies to 
a number of things that might be tied to ap- 
propriations in the bill, the amendment will 
stand or fall on all of its provisions, As I 
pointed out earlier, the Commodity Credit 
Corporation was set up as a corporation with 
certain rights and powers— 


The same argument which we heard 
just now— 
Later it was brought under surveillance and 
under both Acts which brought it under con- 
gressional surveillance it was provided that— 

“Nothing in this act of surveillance shall 
interfere with the operations of the Corpo- 
ration in maintaining price supports.” 


Continuing with the argument of the 
gentleman from Mississippi: 

If you read the amendment that has been 
offered by the gentleman from Illinois, you 
will see that item 3 states: “Price support 
payments may not exceed $25,000."— 


The same thing, except for the differ- 
ent figure of $10,000— 
So that language clearly would interfere 
with price-support payments, and would re- 
peal the two acts that I mentioned— 


He argued that this was legislation by 
means of an amendment to an appropri- 
ation bill. The same arguments were 
made to the Chair on that occasion, but 
for a change made on the date and 
such— 

It would, to that extent, change the au- 
thority of the Commodity Credit Corporation. 


The same argument that was set forth 
just now. I will not read the rest of this 
argument, but it was along the same gen- 
eral line of the argument just made a 
few moments ago by my friend, the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi. 

And the Chair, in considering this lan- 
guage which is so identical with the one 
I have just offered, had this to say: 


On January 26, 1965, the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. Harris], was in the Chair when 
a similar amendment was offered to a bill 
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appropriating funds to reimburse the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. The Chair ruled 
that the proposed amendment was a limita- 
tion that applied only to the appropriations 
carried in the bill before the Committee at 
that time. The Chair therefore overruled the 
point of order. 

Also, on May 18, 1959, when the Commit- 
tee of the Whole had under consideration the 
Agriculture Department appropriation bill, 
which included funds for the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, an amendment was of- 
fered by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
Avery] which provided that “no funds ap- 
propriated in this section shall be used to 
process a Commodity Credit loan which is in 
excess of $50,000." That amendment was held 
to be a limitation and in order by the Chair- 
man, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. KILDAY]. 

The Chair holds that the amendment is a 
limitation and, therefore, the Chair over- 
rules the point of order. 


May I say further, Mr. Chairman, that 
each of the arguments uttered by the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. WHIT- 
TEN] were therefore before the Chair on 
that earlier occasion and, despite such 
arguments, the Chair overruled the point 
of order. 

Now, in his brief that the gentleman 
from Mississippi says he has submitted 
to the Chair for its consideration, if there 
are other arguments which should be 
taken into account, it seems to me only 
proper and fair that these arguments be 
set forth orally at this time, so that I 
may have an opportunity to respond. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, may I be 
heard on the point of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas on the 
point of order. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, as one 
who agrees with the chairman of the 
subcommittee that this point of order 
cannot apply to the Commodity Credit 
Corporation since it purports only to in- 
volve a limitation upon funds which are 
appropriated by this bill to the Corpora- 
tion, and since this bill appropriates no 
funds to the CCC, it cannot be very 
effective. I believe that the position of 
the gentleman from Mississippi is well 
taken. 

But I would like to call the attention 
of the Chair to the further fact—which 
was emphasized by the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. FrnpLey]—to the effect that 
previous holdings—and the gentleman 
went back to the May 18, 1959, and Janu- 
ary 26, 1965, holdings of the Chair, when 
the law was quite different from what the 
law is today—to the effect that such an 
amendment would be a limitation upon 
the expenditure of funds, and therefore 
would be in order on an appropriation 
bill, simply does not apply to the situa- 
tion before us today, because the pres- 
ent law, the Food and Agriculture Act 
of 1965, Public Law 89-321, has in it 
what we call the snapback provision, 
section 402(d) (12). 

It provides that in case of limitations 
later enacted with respect to price sup- 
port preventing the Secretary from pay- 
ing the full amount of price support to 
which a cooperator would otherwise be 
entitled, the Secretary is obliged to pro- 
vide loans or purchases at not less than 
65 percent nor more than 90 percent of 
the parity price for any such crop, as the 
Secretary determines appropriate. Such 
price support may be carried out through 
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the simultaneous purchase of a commod- 
ity at the support price therefor and 
resale at a lower price or through loans 
under which the commodity would be 
redeemable by payment at a lower price 
than the amount of the loan. 

So I think it is quite clear that the 
result of overruling this kind of a point 
of order would be to change the substan- 
tive law. It would completely change the 
Food and Agriculture Act of 1965 under 
which we are working. This would, in 
effect, be an amendment. It would not 
simply be a limitation o1. appropriations, 
but it would be a change in the substan- 
tive law. Surely, we have no right to 
change the law under the guise of limit- 
ing the appropriation. 

Certainly the Committee on Appro- 
priations cannot change the existing 
substantive law on this or any subject 
nor can it be changed by an amendment 
of an appropriation bill 3 years after 
the legislation has been passed. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I submit that since 
the clear effect of this legislation is to 
repeal a very large part of the Food and 
Agriculture Act of 1965, the Chair should 
look at the effect and the substance of 
this point of order and that the Chair 
should hold that it is not simply a limita- 
tion on expenditures but an effort to 
repeal and to materially amend existing 
legislation, which clearly is out of order 
at this time. 

Mr. WHITTEN. In view of the argu- 
ments that have been made, may I be 
heard briefly to respond. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
recognized. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, again 
may I say that this Government corpora- 
tion at the outset was created so that it 
could buy and sell and have the business 
flexibility of a corporation. 

When we first set out to pass the Cor- 
poration Control Act and until we passed 
that act, we had absolutely no right of 
review. We changed the law to review 
but were careful not to let Congress 
supervise or control. 

I have before me some comments from 
the report which accompanied the Cor- 
poration Control Act and I would like 
to present this to you to show that the 
Congress adopted the Corporation Con- 
trol Act so that we could check on the 
expenditures and their budgets. The re- 
port had this to say. 

Keep in mind that the Corporation 
was free of our review until we passed 
that act and this is what it says in the 
report which accompanied the bill which 
gave us jurisdiction in this matter. 

This is the language in that report: 

It has been recognized that Government 
corporations were created to conduct their 
activities with a freedom thought to be in- 
consistent with the types of financial con- 
trol applicable to the regular Government 
departments and agencies. 

The provisions of this section shall not be 
construed as preventing Government corpo- 
rations from carrying out and financing their 
activities as authorized by existing law. 


Mr. Whittington, who was chairman 
of the committee at that time, said: 

We are dealing here with the auditing and 
accounting of business corporations rather 
than the established governmental depart- 
ments, and we must provide for flexibility 
both in the auditing and the budgeting of 
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these corporations that will enable them to 
carry out the functions for which they were 
established. 

* * + . * 

I should like to say also in this connection 
that the committee gave careful considera- 
tion to the flexibility that is required in 
auditing and in budgeting so as not to de- 
stroy the functions for which these Govern- 
ment corporations were established, 

The committee took the view that ours 
it was to coordinate and correlate the corpo- 
rations as we found them with the activities 
authorized by law and by their charters, so 
that we, in reporting this bill under the 
guise of auditing and supervision— 


And I hope the Parliamentarian will 
listen to this— 
in no wise change the substantive law under 


which any of these corporations are now 
functioning and are now authorized. 


Let us read section 104. 

It provides that the Corporation shall not 
be deprived of the exercise of any functions 
now authorized by law. 


Carrying this point further, when we 
took the Corporation under our surveil- 
lance, the report stated that there was a 
great difference between being depend- 
ent on an annual appropriation of the 
Congress and having their own money. I 
respectfully submit that you will not find 
a law on the books that turns this type 
of control or veto power over Commodity 
Credit Corporation programs over to the 
Congress. Neither will you find any place 
in which the bill appropriates for the 
Commodity Credit Corporation; that au- 
thority is in its charter. 

In this bill you will find two things: 
One is a limitation on administrative ex- 
penses on money they already have. The 
other is the restoration of the capital 
impairment which occurred in prior 
years. So under the guise of a limiting 
amendment we are violating all the acts 
passed by the Congress which say that 
the Corporation should not have its re- 
sponsibilities or jurisdiction hamstrung 
by action in an appropriation bill. 

I repeat again that we are not dealing 
in this bill with money for the operation 
of this Corporation. We are paying back 
to CCC what it has lost in the past. Even 
if this bill is not passed by the Congress, 
it has money now to operate until it is 
exhausted. 

I respectfully submit that decisions of 
the Chair heretofore have been errone- 
ous. I have before me the facts to prove 
this. I will read them into the RECORD at 
1 5 point for the use of the member- 

p: 

The Commodity Credit Corporation 
Charter Act states in part: 

The Corporation—(g) May enter into and 
carry out such contracts or agreements as 
are necessary in the conduct of its business. 
(15 U.S.C. 714b(g)) (j) Shall determine the 
character of and the necessity for its obliga- 
tions and expenditures and the manner in 
which they shall be incurred, allowed, and 
paid. (15 U.S.C. 714b(j)) (1) May make such 
loans and advances of its funds as are neces- 

in the conduct of its business. (15 U.S.C. 
714b(1)) (m) Shall have such powers as 
may be necessary or appropriate for the 
exercise of the powers specifically vested in 
the Corporation. (15 U.S.C. 714b(m)) In the 
fulfillment of its purposes and in carrying 
out its annual budget programs submitted 
to and approved by the Congress pursuant 
to the Government Corporation Control Act, 
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the Corporation is authorized to use its 
general powers only to— 

(a) Support the prices of agricultural 
commodities through loans, purchases, pay- 
ments, and other operations. (15 U.S.C. 
7140) The Corporation is authorized to use 
in the conduct of its business all its funds 
and other assets, including capital and net 
earnings therefrom, and all funds and other 
assets which have been or may hereafter be 
transferred or allocated to, borrowed by, or 
otherwise acquired by it. (15 U.S.C. 714f) 


The House report on the Government 
Corporation Control Act contains cer- 
tain statements: 


In the past decade there has been increas- 
ing awareness in the legislative and the ex- 
ecutive branches that the financial program 
of the Government cannot be effectively co- 
ordinated without some control over Gov- 
ernment corporations, At the same time, it 
has been recognized that Government cor- 
porations were created to conduct their ac- 
tivities with a freedom thought to be in- 
consistent with the types of financial con- 
trol applicable to the regular Government 
departments and agencies. 

- . * * * 

The Comptroller General of the United 
States, the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget, and the Treasury Department have 
strongly endorsed the objectives of this bill. 
The language of the accompanying bill was 
drafted after full hearings, at which all Gov- 
ernment corporations were given an oppor- 
tunity to appear and state their views. Also, 
reports received from all Government cor- 
porations, and printed in the appendix 
hereto, were given careful consideration by 
the committee. Every effort has been made 
to frame this bill in such a manner as to 
provide for the necessary over-all financial 
control without interfering with the required 
flexibility of operation of the corporations 
affected. 

* * e $ * 


It is assumed by the committee that the 
need for flexibility in operation will be rec- 
ognized by the President and the Congress in 
considering and approving business-type 
budget programs. The Director of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget is fully aware of the need 
for flexibility in the business-type budget, 
and so stated in his testimony before the 
committee. 

* * * * * 

To the extent that corporations, includ- 
ing the Tennessee Valley Authority, receive 
their funds in the form of annual appropria- 
tions, specific appropriating language would 
be necessary. Likewise, specific authorization 
would be necessary for administrative ex- 
penses where such authorization is other- 
wise required by law or where the Congress 
desired to set a limitation in this respect. 
However, in cases where no other law re- 
quired a congressional authorization of ex- 
penditures, the corporation, if it had means 
of financing other than annual appropria- 
tions, could continue to operate in the ab- 
sence of any action by Congress on its 
budget program. To insure that such legis- 
lation would not be used as a means of de- 
stroying any Government corporation or 
preventing it from carrying out and financ- 
ing its authorized activities, this section in- 
cludes a specific provision that it shall not 
be construed as preventing wholly owned 
Government corporations from carrying out 
and financing their activities as authorized by 
existing law. 


The House debate on the Government 
Corporation Control Act included the 
following statements: 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. We are dealing here with 
the auditing and accounting of business cor- 
porations rather than the established govern- 
mental departments, and we must provide for 
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flexibility both in the auditing and the budg- 
eting of these corporations that will enable 
them to carry out the functions for which 
they were established. 

I should like to say also in this connection 
that the committee gave careful considera- 
tion to the flexibility that is required in 
auditing and in budgeting so as not to de- 
stroy the functions for which these Govern- 
ment corporations were established. 

The committee took the view that ours 
it was to coordinate and correlate the cor- 
porations as we found them with the activ- 
ities authorized by law and by their charters, 
so that we, in reporting this bill under the 
guise of auditing and supervision, in no wise 
change the substantive law under which any 
of these corporations are now functioning 
and are now authorized. In all fairness we 
thought that the Congress of the United 
States, having established the functions of 
those corporations, ought to pass upon any 
changes with respect to those functions re- 
gardless of what my personal views or the 
views of the committee might have been. 

Section 104 provides for consideration by 
the Congress of the budget programs and 
enactment of legislation, if necessary, making 
available such funds as Congress may deter- 
mine, and it provides that the Corporation 
shall not be deprived of the exercise of any 
functions now authorized by law, specifically 
applying to Section 26 of the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority Act and generally to the Farm 
Credit Administration Corporations. 


The Senate report on the Govern- 
ment Corporation Control Act states: 


An important provision of the bill is the 
requirement that the budget programs shall 
include due allowance for the need for fiex- 
ibility, including provision for emergencies 
and contingencies, so that the Corporation 
may properly carry out its activities as au- 
thorized by law. The corporate form of or- 
ganization is the useful device for carrying 
out a variety of Government services and 
programs, of a continuing as well as an emer- 
gency character. It is generally agreed that 
the corporate form loses much of its peculiar 
value without reasonable autonomy and 
flexibility in its day-to-day decisions and op- 
erations. The budget and financial controls 
imposed upon the Government corporations 
should not deprive them of this freedom and 
flexibility in carrying out authorized pro- 
grams to a greater extent than is necessary 
to conform their operations to the program 
of the Government and the will of Congress. 

Discretion is necessary in the choice of 
activities on which fiscal-year limitations are 
appropriate and in the type of limitations 
imposed, There may be mandatory pr 
on which no specific dollar limitations should 
be imposed. There will be other programs, 
subject to unpredictable factors, where it 
may be desirable to establish limitations that 
would prevent an extreme expansion of the 
present volume of operations without fur- 
ther consideration by Congress but that 
would be high enough to permit the cor- 
porations to adapt the programs to reason- 
able changes in conditions. 

Such budget program is to be a business- 
type budget or plan of operations, with due 
allowance given to the need for flexibility, in- 
cluding provision for emergencies and con- 
tingencles, in order that the corporation may 
properly carry out its activities as authorized 
by law. 

To the extent that corporations, including 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, receive funds 
in the form of annual appropriations, spe- 
cific appropriating language would be neces- 
sary. Likewise, specific authorization would 
be necessary for administrative expenses 
where such authorization is otherwise re- 
quired by law or where the Congress desired 
to set a limitation in this respect. However, 
in cases where no other law required a con- 
gressional authorization of expenditures, the 
corporation, if it had means of financing 
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other than annual appropriations, could con- 
tinue to operate in the absence of any action 
by Congress on its budget program. To in- 
sure that such legislation would not be used 
as a means of destroying any Government 
corporation or preventing it from carrying 
out and financing its authorized activities, 
this section includes a specific provision that 
it shall not be construed as preventing wholly 
owned Government corporations from carry- 
ing out and financing their activities as au- 
thorized by existing law. 

Section 104 includes a further provision 
to make it clear that the existing authority 
of wholly owned Government corporations 
to make contracts or other commitments 
without regard to fiscal year limitations is 
not affected. This provision was included to 
meet the objection of certain corporations 
that the enactment of H.R. 2177 in its orig- 
inal form would place them completely on 
a fiscal-year basis and interfere with their 
flexibility of operation and with the making 
of long-range contracts under authority of 
law. There is no intent in this bill to deny 
to any Government corporation the right to 
enter into whatever contracts it is now au- 
thorized to enter into, and no thought that 
the Congress will deny funds for the execu- 
tion of those authorized contracts in passing 
upon the annual budget program. 


The Government Corporation Control 
Act includes the following excerpts: 


* * * The budget program shall be a 
business-type budget, or plan of operations, 
with due allowance given to the need for 
flexibility, including provision for emergen- 
cies and contingencies, in order that the cor- 
poration may properly carry out its activities 
as authorized by law. * * * (31 U.S.C. 847) 

+ + + The provisions of this section shall 
not be construed as preventing Government 
corporation from carrying out and financing 
their activities as authorized by existing law, 
nor as affecting the provisions of section 
8315 of Title 16. The provisions of this sec- 
tion shall not be construed as affecting the 
existing authority of any Government cor- 
poration to make contracts or other com- 
mitments without reference to fiscal year 
limitations. * * * (31 U.S.C. 849) 


The Antideficiency Act includes the 
following provision: 

Nothing in this subsection shall be so con- 
strued as to interfere with the initiation, 
operation, and administration of agricul- 
tural price support programs and no funds 
(other than funds for administrative ex- 
penses) available for price support, surplus 
removal, and available under section 612(c) 
of Title 7, with respect to agricultural com- 
modities shall be subject to apportionment 
pursuant to this section. (31 U.S.C. 665 
(a) (2)) 


This provision was enacted in the Gen- 
eral Appropriation Act, 1951, as the re- 
sult of an amendment offered by Mr. 
WHITTEN, as modified by Senator ANDER- 
son’s amendment, and as further modi- 
fied in conference. 

The debate in the House reads as fol- 
lows—CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for May 10, 
1950, pages 6913-6914: 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WHITTEN. On 
page 422, line 5, after the period, insert 
“Nothing in this subsection shall be so con- 
strued as to interfere with initiation, oper- 
ation, and administration of agricultural 
price support programs.” 

Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. WRArTrrEN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. Norrett. May I say to the committee 
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that the members of the subcommittee on 
this side of the aisle who have had occasion 
to go into this matter believe the original 
intent of the committee was not to give such 
authority to the Director as this amendment 
would prohibit; so I am authorized to say to 
the Members on this side of the aisle that 
we have no objection to the amendment. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I thank the gentleman. I 
have discussed this with the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. H. Carl Andersen] and the 
gentleman from Washington [Mr. Horan], 
members of the Subcommittee for Agricul- 
tural Appropriations. In the general provi- 
sions of this bill we are trying to prevent 
deficiencies, and in doing that the general 
provisions provide that the funds for the 
various operations of the Government shall 
be set up on a quarterly basis and have to be 
cleared with the Bureau of the Budget. 

Now the Commodity Credit Corporation 
was set up as a corporation for the reason 
that we intended for them to have some free- 
dom and latitude in handling their opera- 
tions. This amendment leaves it where they 
have to make the same reports of their op- 
erations and all that, but it does mean that 
the Bureau of the Budget cannot interfere 
with the proper operation of the price-sup- 
port program. In other words, they cannot 
delay the initiation or proper administration 
of the price-support programs, This leaves it 
where the Commodity Credit Corporation can 
follow the basic law and carry out the pur- 
poses set out in their charter and under the 
law authorizing its creation, There is some 
question whether the CCC would be included 
in the absence of this amendment, but this 
clarifies the provisions where there can be 
no question. 

Mr. Cooter. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gentleman from 
North Carolina. 

Mr. CooLEY. The same Corporation which is 
in charge of administering the price support 
program is likewise engaged in other activi- 
ties, such as carrying out the International 
Wheat Agreement, acquiring supplies for the 
ECA, likewise acquiring beef in connection 
with the foot and mouth program in Mexico, 
and also in acquiring supplies for foreign 
cash customers. I think in all of those op- 
erations and transactions the Corporation 
acts as agent. It is not the purpose, as I un- 
derstand, of this bill, to subject those trans- 
actions to budgetary scrutiny. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Insofar as the operations of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation are con- 
cerned, I think that the gentleman is emi- 
nently correct. Insofar as the other agencies 
are concerned, I do not know. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Futton. Do I understand that the 
amendment is for the purpose of keeping out 
interference by the Bureau of the Budget 
with the operations of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation? If the Bureau of the Budget 
thinks something ought to be done for efi- 
ciency, this will block them. 

Mr. Wuirten. No; this does not enter into 
that. Under the general provisions the Cor- 
poration must make certain reports. In the 
absence of this amendment they would have 
to set up in advance, on a yearly basis or on 
a quarterly basis, their operations and you 
cannot do that with the Commodity Credit 
Corporation where you do not know in ad- 
vance what your demand for outlays will be 
to support the price of crops. 

Mr. FULTON. If the Bureau of the Budget 
feels that it is wise that there be these ad- 
vance quarterly reports made by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, why should we 
in the act by the amendment cut them out of 
that right? 

Mr. Wurirren. They make the same reports, 
but we say that the Bureau of the Budget 
cannot make such demands as will interfere 
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with the proper discharge of the obligations 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation. Short 
of interfering with the proper discharge of 
such obligations, they have full rights, but 
if the Bureau of the Budget sets out to block 
the price support program which was author- 
ized by law and which the Commodity Credit 
Corporation had an obligation and a duty to 
perform, this merely says in that case the 
Commodity Credit Corporation shall be per- 
mitted to go ahead. 

Mr. Fur rox. I do not see why, if the law 
says one thing, the Bureau of the Budget 
can block the Commodity Credit Corporation 
without this amendment. 

Mr. WHITTEN. It is hard to understand, but 
we wish to be sure it does happen. 

Mr. Cootey. The Bureau of the Budget 
could not block them except for the provi- 
sions in the present bill. 

Mr. Wurrren. That is right, but it might 
be held by the Bureau of the Budget to give 
bese: that right, and we wanted to make it 
clear. 

Mr. Yates. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. Yates. I do not understand the gentle- 
man’s amendment in this respect: The gen- 
tleman has made a statement with respect 
to the Commodity Credit Corporation inso- 
far as the antideflelency provisions of the 
act are concerned. Should not that same ex- 
ception be made, for instance, with respect 
to the social welfare program about which 
the gentleman from Rhode Island spoke yes- 
terday, inasmuch as we will not know before- 
hand, for instance, just what the charges 
against that will be, and the Bureau of the 
Budget might very well interfere with that? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I am not going to argue with 
the gentleman about that because I am not 
thoroughly familiar with it. I do feel that I 
am qualified to speak to the present question. 
As to the other, the gentleman may be clear- 
ly right. I just do not know. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield. 

Mr. PHILIPS of California. I think the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi has already answered 
the question of the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania, but I thought perhaps the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania had not differen- 
tiated between the Bureau of the Budget and 
the General Accounting Office as to its sub- 
sequent check and its right to establish the 
procedures. That is not the right of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. WHITTEN]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


The debate in the Senate includes 
the following discussion—ConcRESSIONAL 
Recorp for August 3, 1950, page 11900: 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, in the sec- 
tion relating to the price-support operations 
I think there has been an error in the lan- 
guage. The language tries to exempt price- 
support operations. I call up the amend- 
ment which I have sent to the desk, lettered 
“A” of July 17, 1950. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment 
will be read. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 472, line 
1, it is proposed to strike out all after the 
word “States”, down to and including the 
word “programs”, in line 3, and in lieu there- 
of insert the following: “No funds (other 
than funds for administrative expenses) 
available for price support, surplus removal, 
and related operations, with respect to agri- 
cultural commodities shall be subject to ap- 
portionment pursuant to this section.” 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, the commit- 
tee attempted to exempt price-support opera- 
tions from apportionment under the pro- 
visions of the bill. The Department has oth- 
er activities than price-support operations. 
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They have certain activities under section 32. 
My amendment merely makes it possible for 
the Department to proceed in an orderly 
fashion without attempting to apportion the 
operations between any particular months or 
any 6 months’ period. I have discussed the 
amendment with the distinguished Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] and I am sure 
he knows that is true. 

Mr. RUssELL, Mr. President, I can see no 
possible objection to the amendment, be- 
cause the section 32 funds cannot be han- 
dled on such a basis as has been proposed. 
Unless the amendment is adopted, the ef- 
fectiveness of the section 32 program, as 
well as the price-support program, would be 
destroyed. 

Mr. MargAN K. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. We have cut the Marshall 
plan funds, and we have made other cuts. 
How much of a cut does the Senator’s amend- 
ment represent. I realize, of course, that the 
cut will not apply to section 32 funds, but 
there may be a reduction in employees. 

Mr. ANDERSON. No, Mr. President; the 
amendment has nothing to do with reduc- 
tion. The amendment simply means that, if 
a price-support program is begun on cot- 
ton, for example, cotton cannot be sup- 
ported for 6 months, and then an attempt 
be made to divide the money on a year's 
basis, and apply half of it to one period and 
half to the other. 

Mr. Russet. The amendment does not 
provide for any reduction at all? 

Mr. ANDERSON. No. 

Mr. RussEeLL. It merely deals with antidefi- 
cieacy provisions of the bill. It has nothing 
to do with reduction or increase in appro- 
priation. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The Senator from Georgia 
is entirely correct. 

Mr. Brivces. Mr. President, may we have 
the amendment explained again by the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico? 

Mr, ANDERSON. Yes; I shall be glad to ex- 
plain it. Under the language adopted by the 
committee attempt was made to exempt 
price-support operations from the provisions 
of the bill. The Department does other things 
in addition to carrying on price-support op- 
erations. It has certain activities under sec- 
tion 32, which is not really a price-support 
operation. The language I suggest in my 
amendment merely makes it possible for the 
Department to proceed in an orderly fashion, 
without attempting to apportion the opera- 
tion between any particular months or any 
6 months’ period. I am sure there is nothing 
wrong with the amendment. 

Mr. Brivces. Does it increase the amount 
of money available? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Not in the slightest, 

Mr. RUSSELL. No, not in the slightest. 

Mr. Brivces. What is the advantage of it, 
if there is not an increase? 

Mr. ANDERSON. If the Department of 
Agriculture had to apportion its section 32 
funds, 6 months in one period and 6 months 
in another period, it might throw the entire 
program out of balance. Mr. President, has 
the amendment been agreed to? 

Mr. Tarr. Mr. President, was the amend- 
ment read? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes, the amend- 
ment has been read. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment of the Senator 
from New Mexico Mr. ANDERSON]. 

Mr. Corpon. Mr. President, I should like 
to call the attention of the Senator from 
New Mexico to what I think is adequate lan- 
guage on page 472 of the bill which would 
make his amendment unnecessary. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I wish to say 
to the Senator from Oregon that it is because 
the language on page 472 is not adequate, 
that the amendment has been offered. 

Mr. Corpon. I am not going to object to 
the amendment, but I should like to read 
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into the Record at this time the provision 
which appears on page 472, paragraph 
(d) (2): 

“Nothing in this subsection shall be so 
construed as to interfere with the initiation, 
operation, and administration of agricultural 
price-support programs.” 

I have made some little study of this sub- 
ject over a period of years. I know that it 
is not contemplated under the language of 
the bill itself that there be apportionment 
in connection with funds which are used in 
seasonal or emergency operations. The 
amendment in itself, so far as I can see, can 
do no harm. Perhaps it might satisfy some- 
one who has a doubt as to the effect of the 
language of the bill without it. I have no 
objection to the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is 
on agreeing to the amendment offered by 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. ANDER- 
SON]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


Over the past several years amend- 
ments have been offered to the agricul- 
tural appropriation bill from time to time 
which would restrict the size of price- 
support payments or otherwise put a lim- 
it on the program. 

Points of order made against such 
amendments have been overruled on the 
basis that the amendments constituted 
limitations and were not legislation on 
the appropriation bill. 

This ruling is based on precedents of 
long standing which antedate the law 
establishing and regulating corporations. 
The ruling gives no recognition to the 
fact that, while such amendments have 
the form and appearance of limitations, 
they, in effect, would amend substantive 
legislation, such as the Government Cor- 
poration Control Act, the Commodity 
Credit Corporation Charter Act, and the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended. 

It is clear from the legislative history 
of the Government Corporation Control 
Act that there was no intention tu mod- 
ify in any way the charter or programs of 
the corporations. 

When the bill was on the floor of the 
House its author, Mr. Whittington, 
among other things, said the following: 

The committee took the view that ours it 
was to coordinate and correlate the corpora- 
tions as we found them with the activities 
authorized by law and by their charters, so 
that we, in reporting this bill under the guise 
of auditing and supervision, in no wise 
change the substantive law under which any 
of these corporations are now functioning 
and are now authorized. 


The bill was passed by a unanimous 
vote in both the House and Senate. 

Amendments to restrict price-support 
payments are inconsistent with a number 
of provisions of the CCC Charter Act. 

For example, this law authorizes the 
Corporation to make such loans and ad- 
vances of funds as are necessary in the 
conduct of its business. The law also 
states that CCC shall determine the 
character of and the necessity for its 
obligations and expenditures. 

The Agricultural Act of 1949, as 
amended (7 U.S.C. 1421) directs the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to provide price 
support on various commodities. Restric- 
tions on the size of loans or payments 
which could be made would be incon- 
sistent with the mandatory and other 
provisions of the law and would make it 
impossible for the Corporation to carry 
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out the price-support program as au- 
thorized by the Congress. 

The Antideficiency Act is further rec- 
ognition by the Congress that corpora- 
tions are not susceptible to the types of 
control which govern other operations 
was the amendment of the Antidefi- 
ciency Act to exempt from apportion- 
ment funds for price support and surplus 
removal. 


It seems clear that the crux of the 
problem is the inability to gain recogni- 
tion that an amendment which on its 
face appears merely a limitation may be 
much more. Such an amendment can 
legislate out of existence a program 
authorized by the Congress in substan- 
tive law, and financed in large part by 
funds not carried in the appropriation 
act containing the restriction. The con- 
cept of what is and what is not a limita- 
tion needs to be reviewed and refined. 
It is no longer feasible to rely merely on 
the form and content of an amendment 
in making this determination. 

The following are examples of points 
of order against amendments to restrict 
the price-support program: 

1. Agricultural Appropriation Bill, 1960 
(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 105, pt. 6, pp. 
8337-8338) : 

Mr. Avery. Mr. Chairman, I have an amend- 
ment at the desk on page 27. 

The CHAIRMAN. The clerk will report the 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. AVERY: Page 
27, line 18 strike out the period, add a colon, 
and insert “Provided further, That no funds 
appropriated in this section shall be used 
to process a Commodity Credit loan which 
is in excess of $50,000.” 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a 
point of order on the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from 
Mississippi desire to press his point of order? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I would like first, Mr. Chair- 
man, if it is agreeable to the Chair, to answer 
the gentleman's statement in support of his 
amendment and then make the point of or- 
der. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would suggest 
that the point of order should probably be 
disposed of first. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, the point of 
order I make is this: The Commodity Credit 
Corporation is chartered and its charter gives 
it certain authority. The language which the 
gentleman offers is legislation. 

We are here dealing with the administra- 
tion of the Commodity Credit Corporation in 
this bill. The gentleman's limitation would 
apply to what the Corporation could do and 
would have the effect of amending the char- 
ter of the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

May I say in addition to that, the approach 
that the gentleman makes sounds very good. 
But actually it would destroy, in my opinion, 
the farm program that we have left and 
would be many, many times more expensive 
to the Treasury than the existing situation. 
I would like to explain why. If you limit the 
amount of loans in the program for sta- 
bilizing income and stabilizing prices, the 
Government is going to get its money back 
through sales of the various commodities. 
But the minute you put a limit on the pro- 
duction that can go into the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, and leave the rest out, 
that part that is out is going to get the 
business, domestic and foreign, and the 
Government will be left with the rest. You 
have to keep it in or take it out. 

There are lots of things that we need to 
do to change and improve the agricultural 
program. We have tried to touch those things 
in this bill. If this amendment were put 
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into effect, that part that is out would get 
all of the domestic and foreign markets, and 
the part that the Government has would 
not be sold. 

Mr. Horrman of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, 
a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state 
it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, 
I make the point of order that the gentle- 
man is discussing the bill, not the amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has indicated 
to the gentleman from Mississippi that he 
would prefer to dispose of the point of order. 
The Chair would further point out that the 
time consumed on the point of order will not 
be charged to the gentleman, whereas the 
time consumed in speaking on the merits of 
the bill would. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to point out again that this amendment 
would have the effect of changing the au- 
thority of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion under its charter. 

I respectfully submit the amendment is 
legislation on an appropriation bill and im- 
poses restrictions not included in the law. 

The CHARMAN. Does the gentleman from 
Kansas desire to be heard on the point of 
order? 

Mr. Avery. Yes, Mr. Chairman. I would 
like to ask our distinguished chairman of the 
subcommittee, Does the language of my 
amendment differ materially from the 
proviso that precedes it on page 27? It seems 
to me they are all directed against the basic 
legislation, My amendment, to me, would 
appear just as appropriate as the amend- 
ment the gentleman, himself, wrote in the 
bill. I would not think he would want to 
raise a point of order against his own 
language. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, if I may be 
heard, the provisions the gentleman refers 
to have reference of funds in this bill and 
this paragraph. The gentleman’s amendment 
would go to the authority of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation to use its capital which 
is not provided in this bill. The Corporation 
normally operates through borrowing au- 
thority granted in other legislation. 

The CHARMAN (Mr. Kilday). The Chair is 
prepared to rule. 

The gentleman from Kansas has offered 
an amendment, which has been read by the 
Clerk. The gentleman from Mississippi 
makes the point of order against the amend- 
ment that it is legislation on an appropria- 
tion bill. 

The Chair would point out that the amend- 
ment by its language is a restriction upon 
the purpose for which the funds appropri- 
ated in this bill may be used. 

The Chair would point out further that 
even though there should be an existing lia- 
bility on the Government or should be 
through other legislation granting powers to 
an organization of the Government, still a 
provision in an appropriation bill limiting 
the purpose for which the funds appropriated 
in that bill may be used is a limitation and 
not legislation. 

The Chair, therefore, overrules the point of 
order. 

2. Supplemental Appropriations, 1965 
(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 111, pt. 1, pp. 
1185-1186) : 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. FINDLEY: On 
page 2, line 3, strike the period at the end 
of the sentence and insert the following: 

Provided. That no part of this appro- 
priation shall be used to formulate or carry 
out any price support program providing 
further payments during the fiscal year 1965 
to any person, partnership, firm, joint stock 
company, corporation, association, trust, es- 
tate, individual, or other legal entity, pur- 
suant to the provisions of section 348 of the 
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Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended.” 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the 
point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. WHITTEN] reserves the point of 
order. 

Mr, WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, could I be 
heard at this time on the point of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair shall be glad to 
hear the gentleman from Mississippi on the 
point of order. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I wish to say 
at the outset that I have sent for the Cor- 
poration Control Act. I am sorry I do not 
have it at my fingertips. 

Mr. Chairman, the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration is a corporation, as I said earlier, 
and as a corporation it is given certain au- 
thorities in its charter. As a corporation it 
has all the acts, rights, and duties of a cor- 
poration with certain exceptions. 

Under the Corporation Control Act of some 
years ago—and I am speaking from recol- 
lection, and as I explained to the Chair I will 
have the act before me in a minute—we pro- 
vided that the Congress could supervise the 
operations of these corporations, but that 
Congress could not prevent the Corporation 
from discharging the functions as provided 
in that charter except by amending the 
Charter Act, which of course would require 
legislation—and such would be subject to a 
point of order here. 

Now, Mr. Chairman if perchance this 
amendment were to be held in order—and I 
trust that it will not—it would provide that 
this particular fund should not be, but this 
Corporation in turn can use the payments 
that it receives from the sale of commodities 
and those funds would be available for this 
purpose. There is no separation within the 
Corporation of its funds. 

While in the Appropriation Act that we 
have before you we have described three dif- 
ferent activities of the Corporation as indica- 
tions of where losses occurred and we have 
provided that those funds are justified be- 
cause of these losses. But as a corporation, 
once these funds are made available to the 
Corporation by restoration of its borrow- 
ing authority, they are then pooled and they 
are pooled in the Corporation’s borrowing au- 
thority for all the purposes of that Corpora- 
tion. 

Mr. Chairman, I respectfully insist that, 
first, the only authority remaining to the 
Congress is to supervise this Corporation in 
its operation as provided by law. It says 
specifically that it shall not be used to pre- 
vent the Corporation from discharging its 
responsibilities with all the authority that 
a corporation enjoys. 

Second, that the funds or the borrowing 
authority of that Corporation, once it is re- 
ceived, is there for all purposes. 

Mr. Chairman, if this amendment were 
permitted it would require a division of those 
funds within the Corporation and would re- 
quire additional duties on its officers, Let 
me explain why this would be so. These 
funds will go there, but in addition to these 
funds the Corporation will have funds from 
the sale of commodities. It would require 
additional work on the part of the officers 
to separate the funds received from the sale 
of commodities from funds that might be 
made available here. 

Mr. Chairman, I respectfully submit that 
in the long line of decisions that where what 
purports to be a limitation, if it imposes 
additional duties upon the officers or the 
agents of the Government dealing with it it 
has been held not to be a limitation and, 
therefore, subject to a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from 
Illinois desire to be heard on the point of 
order? 

Mr. FINDLEY. I do, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHARMAN. The Chair will hear the 
gentleman. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman first of all the 
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gentleman from Mississippi knows very well 
that the Commodity Credit Corporation is a 
creature of the Congress, a child of the 
Congress; therefore the parent can control 
the rules which govern the child. I further 
direct the attention of the gentleman to the 
bottom of page 5 of the hearings in which 
the gentleman from Mississippi said; “Some 
of the laws require the Department of Agri- 
culture to support the price of certain com- 
modities and it is a violation of the law not 
to support them. We have other laws that 
say if they do support them and the Corpo- 
ration does not have the money they are in 
violation of the law.” 

He pointed out the conflict here in the 
present law, and it is up to us today as the 
parents of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion to resolve the conflict. 

The effect of my amendment is a retrench- 
ment, and it is within the Holman rule. It 
is a limitation and I believe it is in proper 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Harris). The Chair is 
ready to rule. 

The joint resolution before the Commit- 
tee at this time is a joint resolution making 
supplemental appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1965. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Findley] 
has offered an amendment which provides 
that no part of the appropriation shall be 
used to formulate or carry out any price sup- 
port program, provide for further payments, 
and so forth. 

The Chair has considered the arguments 
of the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
Whitten] and the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Findley]. Apparently there is no ques- 
tion raised as to the germaneness of the 
amendment. 

The amendment being germane to the bill 
before the Committee, the question is wheth- 
er or not it is a limitation. 

The Chair feels that the proposed amend- 
ment is a limitation in that it applies only 
to the appropriation before the Committee 
at this time. The Chair therefore overrules 
the point of order. 

8. Agricultural Appropriation Bill, 1966 
(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 111, pt. 9, p. 
11662) : 

The CHARMAN. Does the gentleman from 
Mississippi press his point of order? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I do, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHARMAN. The gentleman will state 
his point of order. 

Mr, WHITTEN. This amendment would re- 
quire the keeping of books, it would require 
substantive additional duties on many peo- 
ple because many producers produce many 
different crops. This would be legislation on 
an appropriation bill. 

The CHamMan. Does the gentleman from 
Michigan desire to be heard? 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr, Chairman, if I may be 
heard, I would point out this is very simple. 
I am sure the gentleman from Mississippi 
knows no duties are imposed upon any per- 
sons by this. It says: 

“No part of any funds appropriated by this 
Act may, in any fiscal year, be used, directly 
or indirectly, to make payments to any per- 
son, partnership or corporation in an aggre- 
gate amount in excess of $50,000 in connec- 
tion with any price support program or com- 
bination of programs for price support or 
stabilization.” 

This is really a limitation. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Keogh). The gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. DINGELL] offered 
an amendment to page 37, line 2, which is a 
new section, and reads as follows: 

“No part of any funds appropriated by this 
Act may, in any fiscal year, be used, directly 
or indirectly, to make payments to any per- 
son, partnership or corporation in an ag- 
gregate amount in excess of $50,000 in con- 
nection with any price support program or 
combination of programs for price support 
or stabilization, irrespective of whether such 
payments are on account of loans, purchases, 
or subsidies or are otherwise authorized.” 
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To which amendment the gentleman from 
Mississippi makes the point of order that it 
is legislation on an appropriation bill. 

The Chair is of the opinion that since the 
amendment is directed to funds appropriated 
by the pending act, the phrase “in any fiscal 
year” is not applicable, nor in fact is it neces- 
sary. But the Chair is further of the opinion 
that this is an express limitation on the 
funds appropriated by the pending bill, and 
holds that the amendment is in order, and 
overrules the point of order. 

4. Agricultural Appropriation Bill, 1968 
(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 113, pt. 11, pp. 
14853-14854) : 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. FINDLEY: On 
page 34, line 18, after the word “hereof” 
strike the period and insert the following: 

“Provided further, That none of the funds 
appropriated by this Act shall be used to 
formulate or carry out price support or com- 
modity p during the period ended 
June 30, 1968, under which the total amount 
of payments in excess of $25,000 would be 
made to any single recipient as (1) incentive 
payments, (2) diversion payments, (3) price 
support payments, (4) wheat marketing cer- 
tificate payments, (5) cotton equalization 
payments, (6) cropland adjustment pay- 
ments, and (7) compliance payments.” 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a 
point of order against the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. Whitten] reserves a point of 
order. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise to 
make a point of order against the amend- 
ment. While the gentleman’s amendment 
applies to a number of things that might 
be tied to appropriations in the bill, the 
amendment will stand or fall on all of its 
provisions. As I pointed out earlier, the 
Commodity Credit Corporation was set up 
as a corporation with certain rights and 
powers. Later it was brought under surveil- 
lance, and under both acts which brought 
it under congressional surveillance it was 
provided that— 

Nothing in this act of surveillance shall 
interfere with the operations of the Corpora- 
tion in maintaining price supports. 

If you read the amendment that has been 
offered by the gentleman from Illinois, you 
will see that item 3 states: “Price support 
payments may not exceed $25,000.” So that 
language clearly would interfere with price- 
support payments and would repeal the two 
acts that I mentioned. It would, to that ex- 
tent, change the authority of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. 

Some of the other provisions in the amend- 
ment might be in order, but if you look at 
provision No. 3, it states: 

None of the funds in this bill may be used 
for payments in excess of $25,000 for price 
support payments. 

So it comes clearly within the arguments 
that I made on the other point of order with 
respect of the amendment of limit total 
expenditures of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration. 

Mr. Chairman, I respectfully submit that 
the point of order on the amendment should 
be upheld. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from 
Illinois wish to be heard on the point of 
order? 

Mr, FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, I believe the 
amendment comes clearly within the Holman 
rule. It is negative. It represents a retrench- 
ment. It designates things for which funds 
may not be spent. 

I would call the attention of the Chair to 
CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD, volume 111, part 9, 
page 11657. 

On that occasion the gentleman from Il- 
linois [Mr. Michel] offered an amendment 
which had almost the same, almost the pre- 
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cise language—the substantive phrases at 
least. The Chair overruled the point of 
order made by the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. Whitten]. So I do believe this is 
very much in order and in keeping with 
previous amendments of the same sort. 

The CHARMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. 

On January 26, 1965, the gentleman from 
Arkansas, Mr. Harris, was in the chair when 
a similar amendment was offered to a bill ap- 
propriating funds to reimburse the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. The Chair ruled 
that the proposed amendment was a limita- 
tion that applied only to the appropriations 
carried in the bill before the Committee at 
that time. The Chair therefore overruled the 
point of order. 

Also, on May 18, 1959, when the Committee 
of the Whole had under consideration the 
Agriculture Department appropriation bill, 
which included funds for the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, an amendment was of- 
fered by the gentleman from Kansas, Mr. 
Avery, which provided that “no funds ap- 
propriated in this section shall be used to 
process a Commodity Credit loan which is in 
excess of $50,000.” That amendment was held 
to be a limitation and in order by the Chair- 
man, the gentleman from Texas, Mr. Kilday. 

The Chair holds that the amendment is 
a limitation and, therefore, the Chair over- 
rules the point of order. 


On this basis, I respectfully ask the 
Chair to reverse the prior decisions and 
let this Corporation operate as a cor- 
poration which, as the Congress said in 
at least six instances, it intended for the 
Corporation to do, I ask the Chair to 
overrule its prior decisions. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Illinois wish to be heard? 

Mr. FINDLEY. Briefly, Mr. Chairman. 

Insofar as I could follow the com- 
ments of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi, I think I am fair in stating that 
the central arguments added by these 
comments were covered thoroughly, 
even though more briefly, last year when 
the gentleman made his argument to 
the Chair at that time. In fact, if my 
recollection of what he quoted from the 
previous acts of the Congress in rela- 
tion to the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion are what I believe them to be from 
listening, then it was from this very 
language that the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi last year quoted in argument 
to the Chair. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, may I 
be heard briefiy? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear 
the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I merely wish to say 
that last year I spoke off the cuff and 
from my recollection. Since that time I 
have taken time to brief this point. I 
have the brief before me. I delivered it 
to the Parliamentarian, earlier. In the 
brief I cite chapter and verse to support 
my position that this amendment vio- 
lates numerous actions of the Congress 
to prevent just such an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has read 
the amendment and is ready to rule. 

Consistent with the decision of Chair- 
man Harris in 1965 and Chairman Kil- 
day in 1959, and consistent with the 
Chair’s own ruling on June 6, 1967, the 
Chair finds that the amendment is a 
limitation on appropriations. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, in 
view of the seriousness of the Chair’s 
ruling, I ask for an appeal. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would 
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like to conclude his statement and then 
he will recognize the gentleman. 

To proceed, section 2 of rule XXI pro- 
vides, in part, as follows: 

Nor shall any * * * amendment thereto 
changing existing law be in order, except 
as being germane to the subject matter of 
the bill shall retrench expenditures * * . 


It is also noted by the Chair that the 
amendment refers to funds appropriated 
by this bill. The Chair therefore over- 
rules the point of order. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I with- 
draw my appeal. Having been a party in 
trying to protect the Corporation through 
the years, I know it is most unusual to 
ask for an appeal. In view of that, I 
withdraw my request. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, many of us support 
great sections of this present bill, but the 
particular section we have been dis- 
cussing, the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion, has given us a great deal of diffi- 
culty, and for one particular reason. I 
think it was well brought out in the argu- 
ment that just took place on the point 
of order, that you cannot reach this Com- 
modity Credit Corporation through the 
normal appropriating process unless 
something like this is done. 

The Commodity Credit Corporation is 
a spillover fund. It is like having two 
wells and the Agriculture Committee can 
go to either one it wants. This bill indi- 
cates there has been a cut in the bill, 
but in the subsidy program there has 
been no cut. If we turn, for example, to 
the bill, or to the report, we find it is 
indicated there will be a cut in the sub- 
sidy payments of approximately $460 
million, but actually all that is being 
done is taking a lesser payment by ap- 
propriation on the cumulative losses of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

Each year this happens. Last year, for 
instance, when the budget was tight, we 
paid from the budget a smaller amount 
of the cumulative losses of the Corpora- 
tion and thus we took a reduction in the 
budget. This year, if the budget is tight, 
we do not have to pay back so much of 
the loss. Next year, if the budget is not 
so tight, we can go in with a little bit 
more in the appropriation bill to pay 
back the losses of this year and prior 
years. Thus the appropriation process is 
avoided. 

This is the first appropriation bill. 
During the year we will be asked to raise 
taxes and to make cuts in all the Fed- 
eral programs. Many of us will be watch- 
ing with a great deal of interest the 
votes of the men who do not want to cut 
this bill but who want to cut other bills 
designed to meet our other national 
needs. Some of us will have to cut bills 
we are in favor of to meet the budget 
deficit. That is why last year I supported 
the chairman of the committee on an 
across-the-board cut, because I know 
how hard it is to cut each particular pro- 
gram. 

If we take the losses of last year— 
and as the gentleman mentioned, we are 
always paying the Corporation for losses 
incurred in the years before—there we 
find a loss of $2,775,000,000. This is set 
forth in the report. If we were to take 
also the figure set forth in the report 
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that only 6 percent of the people in 
America are still on the farms, this would 
be approximately 1,200,000 people. We 
could take the losses for last year alone 
in this Commodity Credit Corporation 
and give every farmer a check for $2,000, 
just hand it to him, and this would give 
everybody direct aid. 

We are talking about aiding the peo- 
ple in the cities and suburbia, and I think 
we should make it very clear to the pub- 
lic that through the Commodity Credit 
Corporation we are also making direct 
payments to farmers. 

We are worried about the small farmer. 
The reason for this amendment is the 
fact that some of the subsidy payments 
are huge, and the subcommittee report 
of last year reflects the exact payments. 
If we want to help the small farmer and 
get him out of the city and back onto 
the farm, we should be directing a type 
of payment directly to the individual 
either through direct payments or at 
least by limiting the very large pay- 
ments to a few farmers. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a correction? 

Mr. ADAMS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa for a correction. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, the gentle- 
man said this was the first appropriation 
bill this year. I point out to the gentle- 
man this is the second regular appro- 
priation bill. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for pointing out this is the 
second appropriation bill. He is correct. 
My point is that there are 12 more ap- 
propriation bills coming, and when these 
12 bills come in and mention is made on 
the floor that we should cut each of these 
bills, some will be asking where and how 
we should cut. The present amendment, 
it is estimated, would save half a billion 
dollars, which will fund many of the 
programs we spend hours arguing about 
cutting. For example, we will be arguing 
about $9 million, and $23 million in bills 
such as the public television bill or gas 
pipeline safety. I will be asking, when 
these bills come up, how many could 
have been funded out of this kind of cut. 

Suppose we do not replace the loss in 
the Commodity Credit Corporation this 
year. It has a $14.5 billion total borrow- 
ing ability on which to operate. If 
we did not pay this loss this year the 
total past borrowing of the Corporation 
would go from approximately $9 to $11.5 
billion. This would leave about $3 billion 
in the Commodity Credit Corporation to 
use for lending and for subsidies. We 
would have a $2.7 billion saving in the 
budget on this item alone. 

I think the Appropriations Committee 
this year has an exceedingly difficult job, 
and what we are pleading for today is to 
let us look at all the bills—just as some 
of the gentlemen are urging we look at 
some other bills—and not pass this one 
in full form and then cut the others. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADAMS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, may I 
say this bill provides for a reduction in 
obligational authority of $1,400,000,000. 
That is what they would have to con- 
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tract for which would have to be spent 
later. It provides for an actual cut of 
$414 million in expenditures in the next 
year from amounts which were available 
for us to cut. That is an actual expendi- 
ture cut of from $2.1 billion to $1.6 bil- 
lion. 

We have met our responsibilities under 
this and have cut deeply. And I say the 
funds in this bill have to do with many 
other programs, including the school 
lunch program, the food stamp program, 
and many other things that do not have 
to do with agriculture. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Washington has expired. 

(On request of Mr. WHITTEN, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. ADAMS was al- 
lowed to proceed for 2 additional min- 
utes.) 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I call 
to the attention of the gentleman one 
thing, and I am not trying to stir up 
problems anywhere. Where labor is con- 
cerned, the laws say that they can get a 
bigger segment of the consumer’s dol- 
lar in a way where it is not obvious to 
the public. Unfortunately, in agriculture 
it sticks out like a sore thumb. The pro- 
grams enabling the 6 percent to feed the 
rest of the people stick out like a sore 
thumb. 

But the amount involved is “peanuts” 
compared to what is passed on to the 
consumer in the retail price as a result 
of the laws passed by Congress for bar- 
gaining rights and minimum wages. 
When we slash the one, let us look at 
what the Congress has done for the other, 
which does not show. 

Mr. ADAMS, I believe I pointed out, 
with regard to the $1.4 billion, in the sav- 
ings involved there is included $460 mil- 
lion which was spent last year but we 
are not paying it back this year. 

I agree with the gentleman that we 
should be aiding the farmer. The point is 
how should we do it. The farmer is like a 
man on a rock and stranded. This bill is 
like trying to bring the ocean up to float 
him off. What I advocate is to go out with 
a boat and help him. 

If we allow prices to seek their own 
level and give direct aid, we could accom- 
plish a great deal to help the small 
farmer. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Would the gentleman 
be willing for labor to follow the same 
line of reasoning—let them go out and 
get what they can. Will he be willing to 
repeal all minimum wages and all rights 
of labor to bargain? 

Mr. ADAMS. This is not all compara- 
ble with what we are talking about. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Yes, it is. 

Mr. ADAMS. We are talking about 
supporting aid programs directly to the 
farmer, to assist him, but this bill would 
continue to raise the entire price level 
through subsidy programs, by giving 
large payments to a small number of 
farmers. 

We must cut this budget and this pro- 
gram is not a crisis program and should 
bear its fair share of the necessary cuts. 

Mr. BATTIN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment and move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. BERRY. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. BATTIN. I yield to the gentleman 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
commend the Appropriations Commit- 
tee on sparing the ax on the Agriculture 
appropriations bill. It is true some levels 
of the bill were reduced, but by and large 
Agriculture has probably fared better 
than any other department in this ap- 
propriation today. 

I think the principal reason why the 
Agriculture appropriations bill has fared 
so well is that there is no segment of the 
American economy that is suffering as 
much as agriculture. In comparison with 
the income of other segments of the 
economy, agricultural income is only 74 
percent of the balance of the national 
income, known as the parity level. 

With the prices going up on every- 
thing the farmer must buy and the 
prices going down on what the farmer 
has to sell, it is the farmer who should 
be marching on Washington rather than 
the so-called poor march. Of course, the 
farmer is not going to resort to any 
march on Washington. He knows the 
condition of the U.S. Treasury and he 
appreciates what Congress has been able 
to do insofar as the appropriation of tax 
funds is concerned. 

Mr. BATTIN. Mr. Chairman, I believe 
it could be fairly stated that if this 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois were to pass, what has been 
attempted by many over a period of time 
would be successful. There would not be 
any farm program as it has been known 
for the past number of years. 

When we recognize the fact that 80 
percent of the food produced in this 
country is produced by some 10 to 12 
percent, the farmers, we realize that if 
we place a limitation of $10,000 on pay- 
ment from whatever source, the large 
farmer is not going to comply with the 
program, They will produce as much as 
they want and in a very few years we 
will be back here trying to figure out how 
to eliminate the great surpluses of food 
and fiber. The farm program is far from 
perfect and needs better administration. 
To use the suggested approach would in 
fact destroy the farm economy. We all 
know how bad it is at the present time 
but 1 hour’s debate could do immeas- 
urable harm. Far more consideration is 
needed. 

Actually, we are dealing now with an 
appropriation bill, not with any sug- 
gested changes in the agricultural law. 
It would seem logical to me—and I hope 
to most—that if we are to have any dras- 
tic changes in the agricultural law, we 
should be debating that very problem 
when that bill comes up for renewal 
here on the floor. 

The basic function of the Appropria- 
tions Committee, as I understand it, is to 
fund programs, not write new legislation. 
The Appropriations Committee is not 
putting money in for programs that were 
not originally passed by this House and 
‘by the other body and signed into law. 

Now we are really being asked to 
change these programs. This is the re- 
sponsibility of the legislative committee. 
The House Committee on Agriculture 
has jurisdiction and the changes should 
be considered by this committee. 
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Every farmer who has to go to the 
implement dealer to buy a piece of ma- 
chinery or who has to have financing has 
had to show his banker or the machinery 
dealer that he can pay for his needs and 
that he has a certain sized operation and 
joes his income is sufficient to repay his 
oan, 

Part of that income is the payments 
that he receives from participation in 
the program. If you cut the payments 
off, you will not only raise havoc in the 
agricultural community, but you will 
damage the credit market to a very great 
extent. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BATTIN. I will be happy to yield 
to the chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

Mr. MAHON. Would the gentleman 
agree that the effect of the adoption of 
this amendment would be to do injury 
both to the farmer and the consumer. 
I join my friend in strongly opposing the 
amendment. 

Mr. BATTIN. I agree completely. In 
1 year or 1½ years’ time it will have 
some basic effect, but when we get the 
surpluses back because people will not 
comply with the program and instead 
will go out and produce as much as they 
can and sell as much as they can, then 
the small farmer will not be able to make 
the grade. If you talk about a commercial 
farmer today, he will be the corporate 
farmer tomorrow who is in a position to 
bargain with the consumer and set the 
price. Competition is good, and you will 
not have competition if you take the 
man who is the small farmer and put 
him out of business. If the large farmer 
does not choose to comply, then the basic 
program will fail and Congress will 
abandon this and the small farmer is 
out on his ear. 

Soil bank payments, conservation pay- 
ments, and other farmer programs are 
contracts that have been entered into 
between the farmers and the Federal 
Government. The Constitution of the 
United States prohibited laws that abro- 
gate contracts. I think this is a very 
serious problem, and I do not think it 
can be handled in an appropriation bill 
here on the floor of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. BATTIN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Chairman, 
I would like to agree with the gentleman 
from Montana. As a practical matter, 
how can a person farm 80 or 160 acres 
and pay $10,000 for a tractor, which is 
only one piece of machinery that he has 
to have? I think this actually is putting 
a very high burden on the person trying 
to farm efficiently. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I agree with every word 
that the distinguished gentleman from 
Montana just spoke in the well. I must 
say the author of this amendment, the 
gentleman from Illinois, is an expert on 
farm programs. He is a former member 
of the Committee on Agriculture, and he 
knows these programs as well as any 
Member of this House. I know he is can- 
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did enough to tell you that this amend- 
ment is directed right at the heart of 
our farm programs. It is not di- 
rected at eliminating excess pay- 
ments at any particular level, of 
$100,000 or $200,000 of $1 million. It is 
directed at making the present farm pro- 
grams unworkable. I say that because 
the gentleman knows if his amendment 
were adopted, many commercial farmers 
would not be able to receive payments 
that they are now receiving under exist- 
ing programs, We listen to the same argu- 
ment made every year here. Some Mem- 
ber cites a $1 million payment that was 
assertedly made to someone in some 
State. Like-minded Members propose a 
$25,000 payment limitation or, as they 
have done this year, they suggest the 
ultimate—a $10,000 payment limitation. 
If the gentleman is really interested in 
eliminating these very large payments, 
let him talk in terms of $1 million or 
$100,000. However, the gentleman knows 
that this $10,000 limitation cuts into the 
day-by-day operation of commercial 
agriculture in this country. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOLEY. If I have some time, I will 
yield to you at the conclusion of my re- 
marks, 

What we have to decide here, Mr. 
Chairman, is whether we are really in- 
terested in helping farmers at all. My 
colleague, the gentleman from Washing- 
ton (Mr. Apams], says that we are inter- 
ested in small farmers. The fact of the 
matter is that if we pass this amendment, 
all the farm programs will become un- 
workable overnight. An insupportable 
burden will be placed not on the big 
farmers but on the small farmers. The 
Department of Agriculture would have to 
put additional acreage limitations on the 
small farmers throughout the country in 
order to maintain any kind of reasonable 
control over supply. 

Who is going to survive in an out-and- 
out unbridled competition in agriculture? 
Or will the small farmer survive? Ob- 
viously the small farmer is going to be 
driven out of business by the large farm- 
er and the corporate farmer; the small 
farmer will be driven into the cities. 

Mr. Chairman, as the gentleman from 
Montana [Mr. Battin] has so well sug- 
gested, we will have corporate farms 
which will eliminate the small family 
farmer, And, then, Mr. Chairman, those 
who think the consumer will benefit will 
be most surprised. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOLEY. Yes, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois since he offered the 
amendment. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. The gentle- 
man from Washington obviously feels 
that the $10,000 is not enough for a single 
recipient. In that event, just how much 
does the gentleman think would be a fair 
level of payment to them each year? 

Mr. FOLEY. The problem is that the 
gentleman has given the impression— 
whether he intended to do so or not— 
that $10,000 payment is a profit; $10,000 
that represents a figure which in the op- 
eration of farms may reflect a 90-per- 
cent cost. 
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Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOLEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. QUIE. I disagree with the state- 
ment which has been made by the gentle- 
man from Washington but does the 
gentleman realize this: that there are 3 
million farmers throughout the country 
and only 29,000 receive more than $10 
million. We are talking about 29,000 
large farmers who should be able to do 
this job for $10,000. That is a pretty good 
Government pay. 

Mr. FOLEY. Well, I question that 
statistic. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further, I will let the 
gentleman read it from the book. 

Mr. FOLEY. We are talking about pay- 
ments in wheat which represent 8,000 
bushels of wheat on which they would 
receive a 75-percent marketing certifi- 
cate and a 50-percent acreage allotment 
payment under the present system of 
allowances. There are many farms lo- 
cated in my area which produce more 
than 8,000 bushels of wheat on which 
these payments are made. 

The present farm program is based ort 
the theory of payments to farmers for 
compliance with the program restrictions 
and limitations. If we deny payments to 
commercial farmers no substantive com- 
pliance can be achieved and the acreage 
and other restrictions designed to limit 
our productivity to our needs will be 
useless and ineffective. The result will 
throw the entire agricultural economy 
out of balance with very serious conse- 
quences for consumers and farmers alike. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in sup- 
port of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, there are about 3 mil- 
lion farmers in the country. All 
of them do not receive payments. 
That fact is true. But those who do re- 
ceive payments, the amount of money 
going to farmers who receive less than 
$10,000 is $2.6 billion; 29,000 farmers re- 
ceive more than $10,000 in payments, to- 
taling $600 million. We are getting a 
tremendous amount of retirement of 
acreage from small farmers. Some farm- 
ers make the point that $25 or $100 is not 
enough to get into the program, and they 
may not get into the program. But a 
large farmer who would be limited to 
$10,000 would, no doubt, think twice be- 
fore dropping out of the program and 
lose his $10,000. 

It is also true that some small farmers 
need this payment in order that they can 
practically break even or make a little 
bit of profit. 

But the large farmers, those 29,000, I 
would think those who receive $12,000, 
$13,000, would get into the program for 
$10,000, but why pay some of them $500,- 
000, or any of the astronomical figures in 
this book. As the Members know, we have 
a problem in our National Government— 
we are running out of money. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, 
would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIE. Not at this moment. I will 
later. 
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Mr. Chairman, I believe we have to 
find places to cut expenditures, and I 
would believe this would be a most ideal 
place to cut them in order that we have 
money to pay for programs that we must 
continue. 

Mr. Chairman, there are people in this 
country who are earning little or noth- 
ing, and we have to figure out some way 
of financing programs to assist them. 
Federal, State, and local government for 
the most part finances education. I be- 
lieve it would be a terrible thing if we 
cut back on educational programs. Also 
I believe it would be a terrible thing if 
we were to cut back on the school lunch 
program, or the food stamp program, 
because there was not enough money. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe if we are go- 
ing to save some money we should save 
it here. I believe this is the ideal place 
where we can do it. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, would 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. If what the gentle- 
man from Washington said is correct, 
then this is going to be hard on the 
small farmers, harder than on the big 
eo and I would presume that that 

so. 

As a person from the city, I do not 
understand all these matters relative to 
the rural areas, but I would ask the 
gentleman why is it that the big, the 
rich farmers are getting bigger and 
richer and the small farmers are dying 
out and disappearing from the farming 
communities? 

age QUIE. I can tell the gentleman 
why. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Maybe it is because 
of these Federal programs, and because 
of this Federal assistance. Maybe that 
is one reason the big farmers are getting 
bigger and richer. I say this as a city 
fellow who does not claim to have any 
great knowledge about the farmers. 

Mr. QUIE. I know farmers, and I 
voted for most of these farm bills. 

I believe we should have a limitation 
on direct payments. But it is the large 
farmer, when he knows he will get a 
price guarantee from the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and who knows he is going to 
get a certain amount per bushel, or per 
acre, who can make a venture into a 
large operation. This is a guarantee he 
knows is going to come to him, and he 
has the assurance that he is not taking 
a gamble, and he is able to use these 
programs. 

This amendment would not hurt the 
practically 3 million farmers who receive 
less than $10,000 in payments from the 
Federal Government and the 29,000 who 
receive more than $10,000 would be able 
to continue receiving $10,000 per year 
from the Federal Government. 

I really think that $5,000 would be 
enough, but I will go along with $10,000 
in order to be really magnanimous. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. The gentleman 
has cited some statistics—that we have 
3 million farmers, and that only 29,000 
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of these 3 million farmers receive pay- 
ments in excess of $10,000. The gentle- 
man is pretty good with statistics. 

Could the gentleman tell me what 
proportion of the agricultural produc- 
tion these 29,000 farmers are responsible 
for? 

Mr. QUIE. I do not have that figure 
handy in the book. We have the book 
here. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. The gentleman 
does not want the House to really know. 
Is that the case? 

Mr. QUIE. That information is not in 
this book. Someone said that it is a siz- 
able amount, and I am sure it is true that 
the large farmers produce a large amount 
of produce, with a higher percentage, 
much higher in production than the 
small farmer, but the large farmers 
should be able to run their business by 
themselves, they are evidently pretty 
capable to have been able to acquire these 
large acreages. That is evidently why 
they have been able to get so much land, 
and therefore they ought to be able to 
do without the Federal Government sub- 
sidizing them to an extent greater than 
$10,000. I do not believe that is necessary 
at all. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has expired. 

Mr. ALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words, and I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, as some of my Republi- 
can colleagues are aware, on every motion 
to recommit, I have supported the posi- 
tion of the 5-percent-cut Bow amend- 
ment; I have done this on every such 
amendment that has come on the floor 
of the House, since I have been a Mem- 
ber, and I will be very happy to support 
the Bow amendment on this particular 
appropriation. 

However, I am in opposition to this 
amendment. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KUYKENDALL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Does the gentleman 
understand that the Bow amendment as 
proposed yesterday provides for $28 mil- 
lion more than does this bill? 

Mr. KUYKENDALL. I will support a 
5-percent cut on this entire appropria- 
tion. But the idea is this—and I am 
going to talk about cotton because I do 
not know anything about wheat or corn, 
but I do happen to know something 
about cotton coming from Memphis, 
Tenn., the cotton capital of the world. 

The idea that a farmer who is con- 
cerned with the cost of his own small 
production of cotton, and then suddenly 
has his income per bale cut from $45 to 
$50 per bale will produce economic dis- 
aster. Without even the studied—Mr. 
Chairman, without even the studied or 
the considered judgment that should be 
given to such serious legislation, this 
abrupt cutthroat approach is being pro- 
posed 


Next year or the latter part of this 
year, I know we are going to be debat- 
ing a new agricultural program and in 
this particular amendment the sensible 
consideration of possibly a reduction on 
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a graduated scale is not even con- 
sidered—a guillotine. Let us say I, as a 
farmer, have 200 acres. I have a chance 
to get 50 more acres. But no, my cost is 
going to go up $50 a bale on that next 50 
acres. 

When I first got in politics, some of 
the experts reminded me that this was a 
business that is largely a mathematical 
one of adding up the votes. Well, it is 
not hard to see on the floor of this House 
today that the percentage of the people 
on the farms who vote for them have 
shrunk to a very small 6 percent—let us 
not forget this—that this same 6 percent 
produces the food and fiber for this Na- 
tion for a smaller part of our gross na- 
tional cost of living than any other na- 
tion in the world. 

Were it not for commercial agricul- 
ture, this simply would not be true. 

I agree with the gentleman from Mon- 
tana that one of the reasons for the 
demise of the smal] farmer—one of the 
reasons for the problem that exists of 
the small farmer is the use of hundreds 
of thousands of small farmers for po- 
litical purposes who have left the farm 
and gone to the cities. 

I think this House has been largely 
responsible for creating some of these 
problems, and I think it would be grossly 
unjust for this House to use a guillotine 
approach just because we all know, those 
of us who have tried to be fiscally re- 
sponsible on this floor—and those of us 
who have not tried to be fiscally respon- 
sible on this floor—every one of us knows 
that our constituents are going to hold 
our feet over that hot fire to cut ex- 
penditures and it behooves my good 
friend if nothing else to think of this— 
if this is the way to cut a few bucks. 

Mr. EVANS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. K YKENDALL. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. EVANS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, I would like to associate myself 
with the gentleman’s remarks and ask 
those who propose this amendment to 
answer some questions which relate to 
the people who do business with the 
farmers like implement dealers and 
banks. 

I would like to have the sponsor of 
this amendment to tell me what they are 
going to tell the bankers and implement 
dealers who are depending on this in- 
come from the farmers to support the 
contracts that have been entered into 
for the purchase of implements or for 
the repayment of loans. 

I would also like for the proponents of 
this amendment to explain to the Mem- 
bers of the House what the Government 
is going to do with regard to land retire- 
ment contracts outstanding that still 
have payments due under them which 
call for more than a total of $10,000 per 
person. 

I would also like to ask the supporters 
of this amendment what they will tell 
the marginal farmers who raise wheat 
and need more land for profitable opera- 
tion but who cannot acquire more land 
for growing wheat more efficiently if the 
total resulting payments would exceed 
the $10,000 limit imposed by this amend- 
ment. 
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These questions must be answered, but 
I believe cannot be to the satisfaction of 
farmers throughout this land. 

I oppose this amendment. 

Mr. KUYKENDALL. I thank the gen- 
tleman for his remarks. 

I would like to remind the Members 
of this House that it costs about $14,000 
to buy a mechanical cottonpicker. 

The gentleman from Montana is cor- 
rect when he points out that only a rela- 
tively small part of this $10,000 will prob- 
ably be profit because the world market 
on cotton today is about 22 or 23 
cents a pound and the support price is 
28 cents per pound. 

The average cost to produce cotton is 
24 or 25 cents per pound and even 
the most efficient producers today can 
barely get their cost down to the world 
market picture. 

When the farmer receives this $10,000 
that is supposed to make him rich, prob- 
ably only about one-third of is—that is 
the difference because the cost of doing 
business, is profit. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment. 

As a matter of fact, as the sponsors 
of the “human renewal fund” are aware, 
I prepared and sent a letter to them this 
morning in which I proposed a similar 
amendment limiting farm subsidies. I 
noted that in a speech on April 3 the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. GooD- 
ELL] pointed out that some $410 million 
could be saved by a limitation of $10,000 
per farm on farm subsidies. 

The debate this afternoon has been 
very illuminating. We find the farm bloc 
divided, and we find some of the spon- 
sors of the “human renewal fund” oppos- 
ing the amendment which I thought was 
part of their program. 

We were told that there are now some 
70 sponsors on the other side of the aisle. 
I wonder how the “human renewal fund” 
whip system is working. I hope we will 
see those 70 Members on the floor voting 
for this amendment which they all sub- 
scribed to so heartily before. 

At last Congress is beginning to talk 
about priorities and the deferral of non- 
essential expenditures. 

There are any number of areas in 
which we can defer nonessential spend- 
ing. Tomorrow we will have before us the 
NASA bill to authorize funds for the 
space program. I intend to offer some 
suggestions as to where funds may be 
deferred and reduced in that program. 

In listening to the arguments against 
limiting farm subsidies, I detected sup- 
port from the other side of the aisle for 
the idea of a guaranteed annual income. 
I hope that support will persist when 
legislation for it finally comes before 
this House. 

I should point out that $10,000 is a 
substantial sum of money. Think of 
what an outcry there would be if a 
mother on welfare with a dozen children 
in New York were to receive anything 
like $10,000 in welfare payments. That 
family would be labeled welfare chiselers. 
But when a farmer receives $100,000 for 
not growing who knows what, that is 
free enterprise. 

I think this debate has been helpful 
in putting things in perspective. I do 
hope that, as we look at the appropria- 
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tion bills this year, we will seek out areas 
where reasonable reductions can be 
made—in the space program, military 
programs, the SST. 

Housing, education, antipoverty and 
other social programs have been short- 
changed too long. Four hundred and ten 
million dollars saved in agricultural sub- 
sidies would help. Think what half of 
this sum would mean to the rent supple- 
ment program. It would increase the 
fiscal year 1968 funding of rent supple- 
ments twentyfold. 

Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RYAN. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. PRICE of Texas. I would like to 
point out that perhaps we might over- 
look the efficiency that large farmers 
have provided for the benefit of the 
American consumer in keeping food 
costs down. Ten years ago the American 
consumer was spending 25 percent of 
his disposable income for food. Today 
he is spending 17.7 percent for food. 
That is because of the efficiency and the 
progress of the farmer. 

Another fact is that today only 5.4 per- 
cent of our population lives on the farm, 
and they are providing the means of in- 
come for 43 percent of our labor force in 
this country. They are directly depend- 
ent on agribusiness for their jobs. 
I think this is a point which we do not 
want to forget. Therefore, there are two 
points, the cheaper food that is pro- 
vided, and the work that is provided to 
the labor force that is looking to agri- 
business for their jobs. So these benefits 
are passed on to the American consumer. 

Mr. RYAN. Much has been said about 
the efficiency and productivity of the 
farm, but I would like to point out that 
there are still thousands of people who 
are literally starving. The report recent- 
ly issued by the Citizens Board of Inquiry 
into Hunger and Malnutrition said that 
between 10 million and 14.5 million 
Americans were seriously undernour- 
ished. 

If the consumer is spending a smaller 
percentage of his income on food, that 
proves only that he may be earning more 
money and allocating it for other items. 
It proves nothing about the absolute or 
relative increase in the cost of food, 
which has been increasing. 

Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RYAN. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. WYDLER. Of course, I am from 
a suburban area of this Nation, but I 
have always felt that we should help 
our fellow American citizens in trying to 
meet some of their very severe problems, 
whether they live in the cities, whether 
they live in the suburbs, or whether they 
live on the farms. But it was always my 
understanding that this farm program 
was a program that was designed to help 
small farmers, and my eyes have been 
opened here today, as I am glad they 
were, to see that probably this program 
is not really designed to help the small 
farmers at all. If it is not, then we need 
a new program. And I certainly support 
this amendment. I think it is rational 
and reasonable in the present fiscal 
crisis in which this Nation finds itself, 
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and this House should act affirmatively 
on it. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment, and move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Texas is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, when this 
report was first brought in by the sub- 
committee, I felt that maybe it went too 
far. But I had appeared before the sub- 
committee and suggested to them that I 
would support any cut that they wanted 
to make in the agriculture budget, 
whether it be 5, 10, 15, or 20 percent, so 
long as they would undertake to cut 
other activities of the Government by the 
same percentage, because I recognize 
that we must all help cut the budget. 
Agriculture is not sacrosanct, but agri- 
culture should not be a whipping boy, 
nor should we figure out some particular 
phase of the agriculture program which 
you can make the people at home feel 
is doing an injustice. 

This program is maintained to balance 
the supply and demand of agricultural 
products and in that way to bring about 
something like an approach to a fair 
price for those products. We do not have 
to live on a farm to know that if we 
produce a half billion bushels more wheat 
than there is any demand for, the price 
is going to go down. 

Our present farm program is based 
upon the assumption that we will induce 
a substantial amount of acreage to be 
retired from production of those crops 
where there is a possibility of too much 
production. We get that reduction pri- 
marily from those who are growing the 
largest amounts of wheat or of cotton 
or of any other commodity. 

This is not a relief program. It is a 
crop adjustment program. In most years 
the effort is to remove certain acreage 
from production. You can only get that 
acreage from those who are planting it. 

The present program pays a certain 
amount per acre to the man who reduces 
1 acre and it pays 100 times that amount 
to the man who reduces 100 times as 
many acres. It pays at the same rate to 
everybody. We think that is a fair way, 
and I know that it is the only way we 
can get the substantial retirement of 
land that is necessary to bring about 
this desirable balance between supply 
and demand. 

The program is not an effort to give 
anybody a guaranteed income, nor it is 
an effort to establish any figure for in- 
come which a family must have, but it 
is an effort to say that agricultural pro- 
duction will be balanced in the United 
States and that we will, therefore, have 
a reasonable price without a Govern- 
ment subsidy. 

To the extent that we do not balance 
our production, we are going to increase 
the amount of Government subsidies. 
That is just how simple this whole prob- 
lem is. It is a question of whether we are 
going to pay out a great deal more in 
direct subsidies or whether we are going 
to try to balance supply and demand. 

If we are going to balance supply and 
demand, then we must do it on the basis 
of getting the people out of production 
who are producing, and those are the 
large producers. We cannot get a man to 
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stay in this program if we are going to 
take away from him the 75-cent wheat 
subsidy and make his wheat worth 75 
cents less than some other man’s wheat. 
He will not stay in the program. He will 
not retire any land. What he will do is 
to plant more wheat. This will result in 
a return to surpluses and a drop in the 
small grower’s income. If you upset this 
supply-and-demand balance, the only 
way to maintain the income of the small 
producer is to either pay him a larger 
subsidy or to buy his wheat at more than 
the market price. Either way the cost to 
the Government is increased. 

And since this amendment covers all 
kinds of payments, I think it is clear 
that it covers the dairy people of Min- 
nesota as well as the sugar people of 
Hawaii. 

Mr, FOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Washington. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask the 
distinguished chairman whether he will 
agree that, if this amendment is adopted, 
the whole system of supply and demand 
which is incorporated in the present Ag- 
ricultural Act will be a ruin? 

Mr. POAGE. Not only will it be de- 
stroyed, but the law itself provides—and 
that is one reason why I thought the 
Chair was in error when he ruled this 
amendment was in order—and this pro- 
vision in Public Law 89-321 is found in 
section 402, section (d), subsection 12. It 
provides that if there is any limitation 
placed upon these payments, we then 
revert back to the act of 1958, and the 
Government must buy the surplus, either 
directly or through a nonrecourse loan. 

That is legislation and it is not an ap- 
propriation. We feel that this is a very 
unfair way to try to legislate. In this 
connection I cannot but feel like Shake- 
speare’s Caesar when I see that the two 
major sponsors of this legislation volun- 
tarily left the Agriculture Committee to 
go to some other committees. They 
should know the problems of maintain- 
ing a farm program better than most of 
the membership. I had hoped that they 
would be found helping, not stabbing, the 
program which has so long supported 
their people. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I say to my colleagues 
I hate to ask for recognition when we 
are trying to get through, and when 
there are some others on the committee 
to whom I would like to give some time. 

I do want to mention two or three 
points, and I hope I may have the atten- 
tion of the membership on these two or 
three points that are pertinent—however 
we feel about the present farm program. 

I questioned some of its provisions, be- 
cause I anticipated that what is happen- 
ing here would happen—that too many 
people would think this was a gift out 
of the Treasury. I thought it would have 
been much better to have had the farmer 
assured a fair price at the marketplace 
and the consumer have to pay it, but I 
did not win that argument, and we are 
here with this today. 

I want to talk about two or three things 
that I think leave no question that we 
should vote against this amendment. 
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Whatever we might wish in the future, 
this amendment provides that we pro- 
hibit the use of this money to carry out 
programs which means existing con- 
tracts. 

I do not believe that any Member here 
wants to renege on Government con- 
tracts. The farmers have acted under 
present law. They have set out to do the 
things required in the law. The large 
payments are brought about because 
they do things in a large way. 

I have heard some of my friends say 
that this ought to be passed to look after 
the little farmer. If this is a relief pro- 
gram, we should never have had it. 

Six percent of our people on the farm 
enable 94 percent of us to do something 
else. They have been able to do that by 
becoming big and by taking advantage 
of the economies of high-priced machin- 


ery. 

Just as certain as we put on this limita- 
tion and cause the larger farms to be 
broken up into small farms, the cost to 
the American consumer will go up 25 
percent. 

The reason these payments are in here 
is because the Congress—and I am speak- 
ing for myself alone—did not have the 
nerve to say that the consumer should 
pay a fair price for what he buys at the 
marketplace. 

With these payments, farm income has 
gone down in 6 years from 8 percent of 
investment to 6 percent. 

I say to the Members, we will do three 
things if this amendment is adopted. 

We will renege on outstanding Gov- 
ernment contracts. 

We will force the breakdown of large 
farms, where the average investment is 
around $75,000, into small farms. 

If any Member believes that 200 mil- 
lion people can be fed as well as we are 
doing today by little farms, he had just as 
well suggest we start making automobile 
manufacturers limit their plants to 50 
people. It is that simple. 

I thought I was right about my point 
of order. I think so now. I wish we could 
have had a reversal of the erroneous 
decision we have faced for some years. 

I repeat, we set this up as a corporation 
so that it could not be interferred with or 
unduly restricted, as we would be doing 
if we vote for this amendment. We have 
carefully protected it through the years. 

I lost that decision, but as a practical 
matter I ask the Members not to renege 
on Government contracts and not to try 
to feed 200 million people with little 
farms. Do not hit at the one segment of 
our economy which has done such a 
marvelous job. 

In this bill there is only a little less 
than 4 percent of the total budget. Of 
that less than 4 percent, 60 percent is 
for programs with consumer benefits, in- 
cluding food stamps, school lunches, 
protection from diseases, and so on. 

The American people are getting the 
best bargain they have ever gotten in 
history. 

I said, when they started making the 
payments out of the Treasury instead of 
letting the consumer pay for what he 
gets, we would be facing what we face 
today. It was just as evident as the nose 
on my face. I voted against the 1965 
agriculture bill for that reason, but it is 
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the law and contracts have been entered 
into. 

I say to my friends from the cities, do 
not raise the cost of living for your peo- 
ple by trying to force the American 
farmer to feed them with little farms. It 
cannot be done. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman. I do not propose that 
the farms be broken up into small farms. 

Let us go back historically. I believe 
the farm program was started some 30 
or 40 years ago under the McNary- 
Haugen plan. This was originally a re- 
lief plan for the small farmers. Then 
what happened? As time went on, these 
small farmers found that the only way 
they could produce acceptably would be 
for the small farms gradually to be in- 
creased in size, so that large organiza- 
tions would be enabled to produce cheap- 
er than the small farms. 

I do not see why these large commer- 
cial farmers should be the darling of this 
legislature. It would seem to me that if 
there is to be any assistance given it 
should be given solely to the small farm- 
ers. If we are going to subsidize the 
large commercial farmers, then why do 
we not subsidize United States Steel? 
Why do we not subsidize the large cop- 
per companies and the oil companies? 
They do business on the basis of supply 
and demand, and it is on the basis of 
supply and demand, I believe, that the 
farmers can succeed. 

So far as these small farmers are con- 
cerned, I am satisfied to subsidize them 
just as we subsidize the poor, the impov- 
erished, the uneducated, and those peo- 
ple who cannot find jobs or food. Why 
do we come here and seek to reduce these 
subsidies to the large farmer? It is be- 
cause we are in a bind; money is short 
and if we must cut budgets here is a 
good place to start. We have marches 
and we have hot summers. We have to 
find some means whereby we can ob- 
tain funds in order to take care of these 
poor individuals in the large cities who 
are not able to find housing or find 
homes or find food, 

Mr. Chairman, I am satisfied to sub- 
sidize the small farmers, as I said, but 
not the large commercial farmer who 
can take care of himself. The cost of food 
is being decreased not because of the 
fact that we subsidize these large farm- 
ers so much but because they have im- 
proved their farms and farming tech- 
niques to a degree where they are able to 
produce and sell at a low price. It is 
only because they have these large farms 
that they are able to produce at a price 
where they can compete throughout the 
entire world in the same way that the 
large industrial concerns can compete 
and take care of themselves. In just the 
same way our larger farmers will be able 
to do the same. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I say let us go along 
with this amendment and in that fash- 
ion take care of those who should be 
taken care of. The large farmers, in my 
opinion, will be able to take care of them- 
selves. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I was under the im- 
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pression that the subsidy program is 
for the purpose of keeping farmers on 
the soil in order to produce the food 
and the fiber that this country needs. 
I understand that we also have a sub- 
sidy for tobacco farmers. I cannot for 
the life of me understand why it is nec- 
essary for our taxpayers to subsidize a 
crop that is probably very dangerous to 
the health of the American people. I just 
hope that next year we are not asked to 
subsidize the marihuana crop. I hope in- 
stead of spending money to grow some- 
thing that is damaging to the health of 
the people that we spend more money for 
research and for health to protect the 
people of this country. I see no justifi- 
cation for a subsidy for tobacco. 

I might add that although I strongly 
support many provisions of the pending 
bill, I deeply regret that such fine pro- 
grams as school lunch and food stamp 
are tied into the overly loaded and very 
questionable subsidy program which is 
not justified. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, I rise in op- 
position to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, as one who has voted 
for a lot of programs like rent supple- 
ments and educational programs and a 
variety of others that I have heard men- 
tioned here, let me say that I have never 
felt that the farmer in this country 
basically was being subsidized. I will tell 
you who is being subsidized in this pro- 
gram. It is the consumer. It is the con- 
sumer and every other American who 
goes to the table three times a day to 
eat or who buys food and clothing to 
take care of himself and his family. 
These are the people who are being sub- 
sidized. We are subsidizing ourselves. All 
the present farm program is doing—sure 
it has its weak spots—is providing for an 
equitable and fair way to balance supply 
and demand in American agriculture 
which has produced the best bargain in 
foods and fibers in the history of the 
world. The American people are the best 
fed people on the face of the earth, at 
the lowest cost of any place on earth. It 
takes the least number of minutes of 
labor to buy the food to feed a family 
in America of any place in the world. I 
just get a little fed up with this hue and 
cry from some of my friends about how 
they are going to cut the cost of this pro- 
gram by putting some ceiling on. I think 
it is a completely fictitious thing in the 
first place to put a ceiling on payments 
to farmers and then take that vast 
amount of money which theoretically 
they think they are going to save and 
put it into rent supplements or put it 
into model cities. I supported model 
cities and I supported rent supplements, 
and I may say a great many of us around 
here have. 

But, let me say to you that the ap- 
proach proposed by my good friend the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. FINDLEY] 
in offering his amendment will destroy 
the present farm program in America. 
I was very interested in the comments of 
my good friend, the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Qu] and I would like 
to have his attention and I shall be glad 
to yield to the gentleman for the purpose 
of answering this question—what effect 
would the price of wheat have upon the 
cost of a loaf of bread if this amend- 
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ment succeeds, in line with the existing 
law? Would the gentleman from Min- 
nesota comment on that? 

Mr. QUIE. I might say to my good 
friend, the gentleman from California 
LMr. Sisk], that he knows 

Mr. SISK. Can the gentleman give me 
an answer to that question? 

Mr. QUIE. If the gentleman will yield 
further, if this amendment is adopted 
and if this limitation goes into effect he 
knows that would then go back to the 
old “snapback” provision or the 1958 
act. 

Mr. SISK. Does the gentleman from 
Minnesota have any idea what the ef- 
fort will be on the price of wheat and on 
a loaf of bread? 

Mr. QUIE. I will say in response to the 
question of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia, as the gentleman knows it would 
be hard to tell. The 14,500 who get be- 
tween $10,000 and $15,000, would they 
have any part of the program? If they 
did that they would not affect the pro- 
gram. Then, you only have another 
15,000 farmers. So, what effect would 
they have on the market without the 
guarantee of a price level? They then 
would look for something else to raise. 

Mr. SISK, Let me say to my distin- 
guished friend, the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. Que] that he has a lot of 
information contained in his book and 
I am sure he is completely honest in 
his statement. I, however, am not famil- 
iar with the figure. I do know what did 
happen to agriculture in California. 

Mr. Chairman, on occasion I become 
quite amused about the statistics pub- 
lished in the Recorp and about what 
these farmers are receiving. I have found 
certain figures which are released as 
though they are “payments to farmers” 
when actually they are loans which are 
paid back with interest. 

So, in the final analysis they did not 
get a single dime, but pay a profit on the 
money because they have to figure that 
cost of the money when they borrow it. 

Mr. QUIE. This has nothing to do with 
the loans. It would not put any limita- 
tion on the loans that a farmer applies 
for and that program would proceed. 

Mr. SISK. This is only a limitation on 
the direct payment program—the Fed- 
eral Government making a direct pay- 
ment to the farmers. All I am saying is 
basically agriculture has done a poor 
job of public relations in that the con- 
sumer is the one that is being subsidized 
and not the farmer. All of this is mak- 
ing it possible for us to met the supply 
and demand. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope this amendment 
is defeated. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, it is a mat- 
ter of pressure procedure and legislative 
legerdemain that makes us consider 
this appropriation bill today, while the 
legislative committee is currently con- 
sidering a new farm bill, or extensions. 
It is utterly paradoxical that we now de- 
bate so long a.id well, an amendment to 
cut down commercial large farm subsi- 
dies of over $10,000 in an effort to sup- 
port the small family farm—when there 
is a better way as presented this very 
morning to our distinguished Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. 

H.R. 10742 would subsidize for re- 
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storing the soil and proper manage- 
ment of soil, plant food, and water. It 
would eliminate surpluses, not cause 
them. It would be voluntary, not coer- 
cive or controlled. It would apply to all 
locations and types of farming. It would 
reward the poor-soil small farmer, not 
the large ones with all advantages. It 
would create restored soil in ready re- 
serve for the Government to call into 
production in any emergency and not 
idle acres to leach and erode in sprouts. 
It would allow the small farmer to im- 
prove his land to the point where he 
could fractionally—or as a whole—get 
his entire production on the market to 
his advantage. 

Mr. Chairman, in summary this pro- 
vides a second market subsidy for soil 
and water restoration. We should spend 
the public moneys in this direction for 
future generations and not continue to 
mine our soil—a basic endowed resource 
of the United States—on the basis of 
seven parts removed for every two parts 
restored. I include my testimony and 
bill analysis of this morning and com- 
mend reading those hearings studiously 
for further details by a master farmer, 
agronomist, and conservationist—Mr. 
E. M. “Gene” Poirot, of Golden City, Mo., 
a member of the Seventh Congressional 
District of Missouri Farm Advisory 
Council who has produced profitably, re- 
stored a wornout farm and proved his 
point. 

It can be done, and we should get at 
this basic and simple approach. Then, 
Mr. Chairman, such amendments would 
no longer be in need of consideration. 

I think there is general agreement to- 
day that what was once called farming, 
and is now known in its broader term 
as “agribusiness” is in trouble. Accord- 
ing to a national magazine report, some- 
where in America this year, or next, when 
a farmer calls in an auctioneer and sells 
out, the total number of U.S. farms will 
fall below 3 million. I watch dispersal sale 
notices closely. Only 8 years ago, there 
were 4 million farms. One-fourth of the 
farms in the Nation have disappeared in 
less than a decade. The reasons are well 
known, and a few statistics come to mind. 

Farm prices are down 5 percent from 
18 months ago. Farm costs are up. Farm 
debt is climbing fast. Farmers buy $5.3 
billion worth of equipment yearly, and 
the $256 billion in land, building, and 
equipment that comprise farm assets are 
yielding a poor return. It was said in the 
1930's that the depression began on the 
farm. Today’s agriculture is still big busi- 
ness, but inflation coupled with an un- 
satisfactory farm policy may well start 
another general downturn for U.S. busi- 
ness, if the farm fiscal burden becomes 
too great. 

Today, many farmers are living off the 
inflated value of their land. When debts 
pile up, they get a bigger mortgage, pay 
more interest, go deeper in debt, and fi- 
nally some of them are forced to give up. 

Everyone has his ideas on how to solve 
the farm problem, and I know how long 
and hard the distinguished members of 
this committee have struggled to develop 
sound farm policies that benefit the Na- 
tion and the farmer. The solutions range 
from getting the Government completely 
out of farming, to assuming more and 
more controls. I believe that the answer 
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lies in a new direction and toward that 
end have again introduced, in the 90th 
Congress, a bill—H.R. 10742—whose title 
describes the basic thrust of the legisla- 
tion—the cropland and water restoration 
bill. Soil and water restoration, and the 
incentive to accomplish both so as to 
provide a realistic profit margin for the 
farmer, are what this bill is all about. 
The bill has been revised and updated 
with the help of the General Counsel of 
the Department of Agriculture from the 
original bill—H.R. 7164—introduced in 
the 89th Congress. I am not here to argue 
in any way against the omnibus farm 
bill, but rather to suggest that there is a 
better way to meet the farm challenge, 
based on concepts which any farmer can 
understand and on concepts which if 
properly explained to the public will erase 
being paid not to grow food and fiber. 

It is not the farmer on top quality land, 
with adequate water, in close proximity 
to markets, with sufficient capital, who 
is in trouble today. It is the farmer on 
marginal land—thin soil—with the ever- 
present threat of inadequate rainfall, 
with little capital and no margin for 
error, and no control of the market forces 
who is in real trouble. Yet, this is the 
same man who under the farm policy of 
the past two decades or more, receives 
the least Federal assistance, while the 
man who already has everything going 
for him including rich soil—benefits 
the most from present farm program 
outlays. 

In gaining acceptance for a new or 
novel approach, however simple the basic 
principle on which it rests, there must 
first be agreement on basic facts: 

First. Farmers are a minority repre- 
senting only slightly more than 3 percent 
of our population. The only time the 
vast majority of our population ever 
sees a farm, anymore, is when they are 
traveling from one city to another. Con- 
sequently, few understand their prob- 
lems. Many consider farmers expendable 
and without knowing better, oppose leg- 
islation enacted to directly benefit farm- 
ers. 

Second. Cropland soil, its plant food, 
and the water necessary to make crops 
grow, are not expendable. If these die or 
disappear, the rest of the population 
cannot be sustained, and some will also 
die until these basic elements are 
brought back into balance with human 
need. That is nature’s law. The end prod- 
uct of the farm program is human 
bodies in nature’s balance of power. 

Third. My proposal is for soil and 
water restoration. It is intended to bene- 
fit all people, but especially farmers who 
own the land, and the water that falls 
and can be retained on it. Farmers are 
the only people who can accomplish soil 
and water restoration. They must be the 
first and most enthusiastic cooperators. 

A basic premise of my bill is that the 
cost of doing soil and water restoration 
is a cost of producing food. It must be 
paid by the consumer either directly at 
the store, or indirectly through the Gov- 
ernment which is all the people. It must 
result in voluntary and honorable profit 
to the farmer. He must be consulted and 
respond with his expertise. 

The basic approach is to offer farmers 
a second market by the opportunity to 
shift a percentage of cropland to the 
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production of a suitable cover crop for 
his particular region, such as sweet clo- 
ver, plowed under, with the Government 
paying a fair price per dry weight ton, 
and with the farmer free to choose be- 
tween this market or the consumer mar- 
ket for food and fiber he would otherwise 
grow. 

Assuming that this basic approach, the 
offering of a second market for restora- 
tion replaces the basic farm subsidy pro- 
gram we have today, here are the im- 
mediate consequences: 

The Government is now out, entirely 
out, of the farming business, and in the 
business of restoration and protection of 
vital food producing resources, soil and 
water—title of farm bill. 

Supply and demand, cooperative buy- 
ing and selling, even collective bargain- 
ing, and all other various farm organiza- 
tion objectives are not interfered with. 
All of them can continue, but only above 
the fair parity of income price set by 
the second market. 

This second market says to the farm- 
er, the Government will buy from you: 

First. An increased productive capacity 
for acres you designate, so that your per- 
bushel costs will be lowered for the next 
crop, and abundance will be supplied for 
the consumer at a reasonable cost. 

Second. When in your opinion, that 
land is not needed for crop production, 
under local conditions of price, costs, and 
yield. 

Third. This second market buys from 
you at a fair parity price, below which, 
you need not produce food or fiber for 
anyone. 

Fourth. It buys a suitable crop desig- 
nated by the science of agriculture, for 
the best land use. It may be for better 
food and fiber, wildlife, recreation, land 
beautification, preservation of virgin 
land, and so forth. In any case, for the 
first time in agriculture policy history, 
the reward is for the scientific use and 
development of our resources, in place 
of a payment for bushels. It will pre- 
serve for, and reward future generations 
instead of “mining their soil,” and thus 
robbing them. 

Fifth. The second market buys esti- 
mated tons per acre plowed under, 
which calls for returning soil minerals, 
inoculation of the seed, and growing the 
crop alone for 1 year to enrich land ac- 
cording to science. The more you grow, 
the greater your reward, regardless of 
the richness of your acres or the history 
of its past production. 

For the first time, under this concept, 
we would place a minimum price on 
something which cannot become a sur- 
plus. 

Individual farmers would determine 
when the price-cost squeeze hits them, 
and the exact acres causing the trouble. 

By taking those acres out of produc- 
tion, and putting them into a “restora- 
tion bank,” they remove the surplus they 
know exists because of cost, price, and 
yield. 

The results for the Nation as a whole 
are: 

First. Surplus control is done by farm- 
ers, voluntarily. 

Second. Abundance is assured in 
steady nutritious supply at a reasonable 
price for the consumer. 

Third. Net profit for the farmer is as- 
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sured at or above the parity of income 
level. 

Fourth. Above that level, the consumer 
regulates the price by his demands. 

Fifth. At that level, the farmer regu- 
lates the price of what he buys by his 
demand and/or options. 

Sixth. The Nation is assured of a per- 
manent potential in case of emergencies 
for the production of food and fiber by 
a constant program of soil and water 
restoration. 

A summary of H.R. 10742 follows: 

SUMMARY or H.R. 10742 


[Pictures and charts referred to not included 
in RECORD] 

This bill provides: (1) a government mar- 
ket for (2) Buying at an effective price, meas- 
urable results of soil and water conservation 
known to be of great value to (3) The 
farmer—the rural community—the con- 
sumer. 

The bill is activated by providing: 

1. A second Market competing with the 
first, or Consumer market on a supply and 
demand basis. The consumer market buys 
the products resulting from resource exploi- 
tation. The government market buys prod- 
ucts proving resource restoration. 

2. The government buys at prices high 
enough to cause effective results in holding 
and increasing our potential to produce agri- 
culture products. 

3. Tons (to prove the degree or amount 
of value accomplished). 

4. A suitable crop named by science (to 
prove the kind of value accomplished) . 

5. Growing alone for one year or more (to 
provide surplus control above the level deter- 
mined in the second market.) 

6. On any number of acres (to assure 
abundance for the consumer by a rapid ad- 
justment of supplies to his demand without 
causing a price depressing surplus or a short 
supply of products.) 

The Bill is Not in conflict with the Objec- 
tives of Farm Organizations or with the Free 
Functioning of Supply and Demand Eco- 
nomics. 

Collective bargaining, supply and demand, 
Co-op buying, processing and selling the 
finished product are in no way affected by 
the bill except that these activities must take 
place above the price offered by the second 
market. “Cost of Production”, “fair price”, 
“parity of income”, are all determined by 
the farmer in his acceptance or rejection of 
offers made by the second market. The free- 
dom” offered him is on an individual basis, 
not determined by the vote of other farmers 
or the price-squeeze of the market buying 
his products. He is offered the freedom of 
farming or not farming above a price floor 
level determined by the second market and 
below which he need not produce agricultural 
products. 


THIS BILL IS NOT A RELIEF MEASURE 


It at once takes the government out of the 
farming business in attempting to give relief 
to individual farmers. In place of this the 
government is put into soil and water con- 
servation business which is of vital impor- 
tance to all of our people. Since farmers 
represent only about three percent of our 
population they could be considered as ert- 
pendable but the food they grow, the soil 
they use, and the water required in agri- 
cultural production are not erpendable. 

Headlines saying, “All farmers died last 
night” should affect only 3 percent of our 
population and perhaps could be forgotten 
in a few days. 

Headlines saying, “There is no more food,” 
or “the soil is radio active and its products 
are poisonous,” or “rainfall is no longer fit 
for growing crops,” would cause wide uncon- 
trolled panic because the effects would be 
disastrous to all of our peeople. 

Food or the soil and water producing it are 
not expendable, therefore, the second market 
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buys something of great and important value 
to all of our people. 

The First Set of Pictures of Proof of these 
Important Values to all People as shown by 
the Resulting— 

1. Good health, Abundance, good food, rea- 
sonable price. 

2. Preserving and increasing the potential 
for producing these values now and in com- 
ing generations. 

3. A price floor for farm production deter- 
mined by supply and demand which con- 
siders the cost of returning to the soil the 
plant foods we use and waste, holding the 
water available for plant growth and pre- 
venting erosion from destroying the soil body 
as cost items in agricultural production. 

4, A continuous growth in the economy of 
the rural community. 

5. A control of unwanted surplus produc- 
tion yet a continuous flow to supply con- 
sumer demand, 

6. The control of the rapid flow of poverty 
stricken farmers to the cities. 

7. An elimination of products produced at 
a loss by farmers or produced with the aid 
of government subsidies both of which cause 
the successful farmer unfair competition in 
the market place. 

The Next Group of Pictures will Show the 
Second Market at Work to Bring About the 
Values of Soil Restoration and Water Con- 
servation on a National Basis. 

The chart shows 5 acres as a fractional part 
of a farm in which one acre represents 20 per- 
cent of our cropland. On a national basis this 
is equal to about 60 million acres generally 
considered as surplus land under present 
conditions, Corn is used as the crop because 
of its present low price and high production 
cost, It therefore represents an impressive 
picture of our farm problem. The figures in 
this chart are very conservative. The costs 
for producing the corn are quite low. The 
yields are near the national average. The fig- 
ure of $25.00 per dry weight ton for the 
suitable crop which is sweet clover may be 
too low. The cost of soil restoration for sweet 
clover is relatively high. 

These adverse figures are deliberately used 
to show the effective way the second market 
can solve our farm problem. In addition the 
chart shows that the present price cost 
squeeze is not relieved during the next five 
years since we are maintaining the price of 
corn at $1.00 per bushel and the cost of pro- 
ducing it at the same figure throughout the 
period. 

In addition we will expect this farmer 
to control the surplus as it exists on 
his farm, double his net profit in four 
years and maintain that high level of net 
profit after the fifth year while actually re- 
ducing the surplus if need be by 40 percent 
more than double the reduction he made to 
begin with. 

Any crop other than corn, any kind of live- 
stock, or livestock products can be used in 
this example, Any figures that apply to any 
individual farm can be substituted for the 
figures used here. Regardless of what they 
may be they will show that the farmer will 
follow any one of three different courses: 

1, If the figures show a high net profit, at 
least higher than that offered by the Second 
Market, the farmer will not be interested in 
this program. He has no farm problem. 

2. If the figures show as they do in this 
example, that the farmer is in trouble, he 
will use the second market perhaps devoting 
50 or 100 percent of his cropland to its offer. 

3. If the figures show an impossible situa- 
tion for producing a crop proving soil and 
water restoration the farmer will leave his 
land. He, however, does so because the sci- 
ence of agriculture as taught by his County 
Agent and University says the task is near 
impossible, and his banker or the Farm Home 
Administrator will tell him it is an unsound 
economic venture. In any of these cases he 
will be leaving the farm without first be- 
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coming a pauper by losing all of his savings 
and a good part of his life time. 
SUMMARIZING 

In summarizing the favorable effects of the 
Second Market as shown by this table, we 
can say that: 

1. The price of food and agricultural prod- 
ucts has not been increased for the con- 
sumer, 

2. The consumer has not been asked to 
reduce the price of the products and serv- 
ices he sells to the farmer. 

8. The farmer has been kept on the land 
doing something of great value for all of our 
people rather than appearing as a relief 
client in some city. 

4. The taxpayer supplying the money has 
bought something of important value for his 
immediate needs and those of his children. 

5. The farmer can now increase his pro- 
duction by eleven percent more than he could 
produce 5 years before (if the consumer 
wants it) or he can reduce his production 
by forty percent and still make twice as 
much net profit as he could five years before. 

6. This farmer is withholding the corn 
from the market that he produced without 
profit, is not offering price depressing com- 
petition to those farmers still producing at 
a profit. 

7. What has been done in this example has 
actually improved the economy of the rural 
community in which the farm is located. 
The land devoted to the suitable crop re- 
quired materials and services furnished by 
the rural community. In addition the extra 
net profit represents actual new wealth for 
the rural community. 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 20 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
WAGGONNER]. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, 
there have been a number of logical and 
eloquent statements made in opposition 
to this proposed amendment, but the 
most important statement of all was 
made by the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. WHITTEN] when he said the 
Government would be reneging on its 
commitments and contracts already en- 
tered into. The gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Sisk] made another very 
telling and substantial statement when 
he said that those who are really being 
subsidized by this farm program are not 
the farmers but the consumers, and that 
is exactly so. Surely, most of you re- 
member the bread tax argument when 
we considered the Agriculture Act in 
1965. 

The purpose of an appropriation bill 
is to appropriate up to the amount of 
money that some piece of legislation 
might authorize. We had and passed in 
1965 an agricultural act which author- 
ized these subsidy payments under cer- 
tain conditions, and here now, in this 
appropriation bill we are proposing to 
amend that act by saying to those people 
to whom we have made commitments 
that we are not going to live up to our 
contracts we have already made. 

The farmers this year have already 
planted crops, they have borrowed 
money to finance their operations, and 
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if we renege on that contract how on 
earth, will you tell me, are these people 
going to fulfill their obligations which 
we have caused them to enter into, and 
to become a party to? 

Gentlemen, the place to legislate is 
when we do something about renewing 
or revising the Agricultural Act of 1965, 
and not in this appropriation bill. 

Are we going to renege on every other 
contract, or every other piece of legisla- 
tion, whether it has to do with model 
cities, with rent supplements, with edu- 
cation, with highway construction, with 
defense contracts, or whatever other 
programs we might become party to, if 
we do it in this instance? It would make 
as much sense and if we do any con- 
tract should we subject to renegotiation. 

The big-city boys say “do not let the 
big farmer have help, Government pro- 
grams are for the little man” yet they 
stand here, pleading day in and day out, 
for more assistance for big cities because 
they have more people who need help, 
Their cities they say are bigger. They 
say they oppose “guarantees” yet they 
support minimum wages and most of 
them I’m sure will support the so-called 
“guaranteed annual wage.” Try being 
fair and consistent. 

The problem of cotton is still one of 
what to do about the surplus. In all hon- 
esty do not destroy the one tool we have 
in this fashion to deal with surpluses. Re- 
peal or revise the basic law if you will 
but do not renege on your contract by 
legislating on an appropriation bill. Vote 
this amendment down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Louisiana has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. ScHERLE]. 

Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Chairman, as an 
actual dirt farmer I oppose this amend- 
ment. 

I believe that this amendment is 
penny-wise and pound-foolish, for the 
simple reason that our problem today in 
agriculture is surplus, and who creates 
the surplus, if I may ask? It is not the 
small farmer, it is the large farmer. 

If we are going to pay support prices 
to agriculture, then it is far better to 
pay not to produce than it is to pay to 
overproduce, and then pay storage costs 
on top of that. 

The little farmer today has a diver- 
sified operation. The little farmer today, 
particularly in the fields of grain and 
livestock, uses all the grain that he pro- 
duces for feed. The surplus is created 
by large agricultural operators, this is 
where control should be administered. 

Overproduction is the millstone. This 
is one economic handicap. 

The chairman of the Committee on 
Agriculture, Mr. Poace, hit the nail on 
the head when he emphasized the same 
thing, that overproduction surplus is 
our problem today. That is one thing 
that we can control, and we can best 
control it by not encouraging the large 
farmers to overproduce and overplant, 
and which, in essence, at harvest time 
will put the millstone around the neck 
of the little farmer, or the consumer. 

I ask the Members of the House to 
vote “no” on this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
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the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 
Morton]. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. Chairman, I take 
this time to ask the chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture, the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Poace], if his 
Committee on Agriculture had any sort 
of hearings on this type of amendment 
and on this proposition. 

I am desperately afraid that we are 
getting ready to do some legislating in 
this appropriations process in which 
everybody involved has not had their day 
in court. 

Mr. POAGE. You mean, this year? 

Mr. MORTON. That is correct. 

Mr. POAGE. The answer is “No.” The 
committee has had no hearings on this 
this year because there has been no re- 
quest of this kind presented to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

The gentlemen who are former mem- 
bers of our committee and who now 
sponsor this legislation did not offer this 
to our committee. 

Mr. MORTON. I appreciate the answer 
of the distinguished chairman of the 
committee. 

The thing that really concerns me, and 
I hope it concerns every member is that 
we are getting ready to put a half billion 
dollars impact on the agricultural busi- 
ness of these United States without 
knowing what the effect will be. We are 
groping in the dark. We should study 
this very carefully before this amend- 
ment is enacted. 

I feel that we are trying to mix up 
welfare and agriculture here and they 
are not one and the same, and therefore 
I oppose this amendment because I do 
not think this is the proper place or the 
proper time for it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
FRASER]. 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Chairman, repre- 
senting a city constituency, I want to 
explain why I am going to oppose this 
amendment. 

The best understanding that I have 
been able to develop about these farm 
programs, is that they are designed to 
regulate production and maintain some 
limits on the fluctuation of prices in the 
market so as to provide orderly market- 
ing of farm products. 

As I understand it, these farm pro- 
grams are not welfare programs and 
they are not designed to help the indi- 
vidual farmers as welfare beneficiaries so 
much as they are designed to deal with 
problems of production and in this way 
bring a measure of stability for those 
engaged in agriculture. 

My impression is that if this amend- 
ment should carry all it would do would 
be to force the larger farmer into larger 
plantings and it would mean larger cuts 
for the small farmer and thus increase 
diversion payments to the small farmer 
and end up with no savings for the 
Treasury. 

I may not have the programs in mind 
as well as those who deal with them every 
day, but I would judge it a mistake on 
the floor of this House to interfere with 
farm programs that have done a good 
job in regulating production and in reg- 
ulating prices, and treat these farm pro- 
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grams as though they were welfare pro- 
grams, which they are not. 

For this reason, as a city Congressman 
I plan to oppose this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
Doe]. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. Chairman. I take this 
time to ask questions of the author of 
this amendment. 

Does the amendment cover all agricul- 
tural commodities? 

Mr. FINDLEY. I think there are a 
couple of hundred different commodities. 
It does cover commodities that are un- 
der the commodity programs. 

Mr. DOLE. Does it cover all commodi- 
ties under commodity programs? 

Mr. FINDLEY. The Sugar Act would 
not come under the language of this 
amendment. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOLE. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. QUIE. There is no direct payment 
in the dairy program and therefore it 
would not come under any program that 
has a direct payment. The Sugar Act, of 
course, as the gentleman knows, is a dif- 
ferent operation. 

Mr. DOLE. Would the definition of in- 
centive payment include sugar pay- 
ments? 

Mr. FINDLEY. As I said to the gentle- 
man, the language as drafted does not 
cover the Sugar Act. 

I will say to the gentleman, I am very 
much in favor of some extensive modifi- 
cations of this program because it does 
have some unique characteristics which 
do not exist in other commodities. 
= gratson the language so as to exclude 

at. 

Mr. DOLE. With reference to subsec- 
tion 4, wheat marketing certificate, does 
this include payments from the Federal 
Treasury, from the processor, or both? 

Mr. FINDLEY. They all go through 
Uncle Sam’s hands in some way. I regard 
the processor charge on the millers as a 
bread tax. 

Mr. DOLE. I understand how the gen- 
tleman regards the payment. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Therefore, the pay- 
ments which the farmers get are not, nor 
can they properly be, construed as being 
precise money paid from the bread tax. 
In fact, the sum of the bread tax does 
not equal the sum of the payments to the 
farmer. 

Mr. DOLE. Even though the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation is reimbursed by 
the processor 75 cents per bushel, the 
amendment applies to the full amount of 
the certificate payment. 

Mr. FINDLEY. It does indeed, and I 
think it properly should. 

Mr. DOLE. This indicates why those 
who may not fully understand the farm 
program may be in sympathy with your 
amendment. It is probably a popular 
amendment to those who do not under- 
stand farm programs. 

Adoption of the amendment would 
most certainly depress farm prices, cause 
further economic loss to the small pro- 
ducer, increase surpluses and for all prac- 
tical purposes terminate the 1965 Agri- 
culture Act. The 1965 Farm Act is far 
from perfect but I question the approach 
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taken by the gentleman from Illinois 
and, therefore, oppose the amendment. 
If we want to reduce spending under this 
bill across the board I will support it but 
let us not do it piecemeal and in effect 
damage the very farmers those offering 
the amendment say they seek to help. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. MATSUNAGA TO 

THE AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR, FINDLEY 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment to the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MATSUNAGA tO 
the amendment offered by Mr. FINDLEY: After 
the word “programs,” where it first appears, 
insert the following: “except the Sugar Act 
of 1948, as amended” 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA, Mr. Chairman, I 
offer this amendment to clarify the in- 
tention of the offeror of the amendment. 
As the offeror of the amendment indi- 
cated a minute ago, his amendment is 
not intended to include the Sugar Act 
of 1948, as amended. I offer this lan- 
guage for clarification purposes only. I 
have spoken with the offeror, and he has 
no objection to it. I urge the adoption 
of my amendment to the Findley amend- 
ment so that no question may be subse- 
quently raised, if it is adopted, relative 
to the exclusion from it of the Sugar Act 
of 1948, as amended. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chairman rec- 
ognizes the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
MICHEL]. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
with somewhat mixed emotions on this 
proposition because, as I recall, several 
years ago when the authorizing legisla- 
tion was before the Congress, I proposed 
a limitation of $5,000 on these payments. 
At that time crocodile tears were being 
shed for the small farmer, but the bill 
proposed still catered to the big corpo- 
rate operators and I opposed it. 

Now as a member of the Appropria- 
tions Committee, I do not want to rewrite 
the Agricultural Act in this appropria- 
tion bill, and you men who have been on 
the Agriculture Committee know that is 
exactly what you are doing here. With 80 
percent of the farm production in this 
country produced by only 10 or 12 per- 
cent of the farmers obviously the big op- 
erators are a very vital factor. Now, if we 
do not like what we have today on the 
books, then I say when the Agricultural 
Act comes up for revision, that is the 
time to turn this thing around and re- 
write it and take a completely different 
approach. I will certainly be here to help 
bring this about. I was shocked last year 
when the list of these recipients was 
placed in the Recorp, and I saw that the 
biggest one in Illinois was in my district. 
I knew the fellow when we were kids and 
I will tell you the reason he is getting it. 
He is in a program where he has acreage 
control and a base. He is smart, shrewd, a 
college graduate, and if you knock him 
out of this thing in this fashion he will 
just grow twice as much by getting out 
of the program. Then the market will be 
flooded again with all these big operators 
and landowners producing a glut. Prices 
will be depressed, and we then compound 
the problem. 

The gentleman from Montana IMr. 
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Battin] stated the case very well. There 
won't be any $400 million reduction of 
expenditures this year, and the big boys 
aren’t going to be hurt next year nearly 
as much as the small farmer who will 
surely be at the mercy of the big boys in 
a declining price situation for their com- 
modities. 

I have no reason to carry water for 
the big operators. I have opposed these 
programs many times because they do 
cater to the big operator and force the 
small farmer to either get out of the 
business or grow bigger, too. 

As I understand the theory of the pres- 
ent program it is supposed to hold pro- 
duction in line with consumption with 
Government making up the difference of 
what a farmer could get by just growing 
everything he wanted to and flooding the 
market. Now on first flush it may appear 
that this would lower prices further for 
the consumer because of the abundant 
supply but it just does not work out that 
easy way. To counter the overproduction 
we would surely have to do away with 
the price support program or get back 
into the business of Government storing 
all the surplus. 

I would love to see a free market take 
over from this controlled situation, but I 
am afraid that as far as we have gone 
down this road we would really seal the 
doom of the small operator and within a 
short time we would have nothing but 
large corporate operations. It is just 
simple economies. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MICHEL, I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota 

Mr. QUIE. When one says they will 
double and triple their production, you 
know you need some acres to do that. 
These people do not farm one-third of 
their acreage. Most of them are farming 
on 80 percent of their acres, taking a 20 
percent cut. That is all they can put 
back into production again. There will 
not be that extreme an expansion in 
production. 

Mr. MICHEL. I may have exaggerated 
a bit, but a 20- or 25-percent increase in 
production would be catastrophic as the 
gentleman well knows. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the chairman of the committee, the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. WHITTEN], 
to close the debate. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, may I 
repeat again, I was not one of those who 
favored the existing farm program. I 
anticipated then that this type of argu- 
ment would arise. May I repeat again, 
this language would prohibit the carry- 
ing out of contracts for practically all of 
these programs, which have been entered 
into, and the “producers”’—which is a 
better word than “farmers”—have done 
their share. They have committed them- 
selves to their part. To put a limitation 
now, as this would, would be to renege on 
commitments that the Government has 
already made. 

When the gentleman from Illinois ac- 
knowledges that he took one class of 
farmers out from under the legislation, 
or intended to, he certainly left it where 
it would appear to me to be unsound. 
May I say it is my opinion he does not 
leave them out, whatever his intentions 
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were, because it says these funds cannot 
be used to carry out price supports or 
commodity programs. 

I respectfully submit that the Sugar 
Act certainly has to do with a commod- 
ity, a very essential commodity. As chair- 
man, I trust, of the committee having to 
do with any conference with the other 
body, I would have to insist that this 
applies to all commodities that are in- 
volved in the various programs. 

I repeat: Write whatever legislation 
you want to in the regular way, but do 
not renege on these payments at this 
time, which would be a mistake. There is 
no telling what we would do to the econ- 
omy if we do this. 

I hope the Committee will vote down 
this amendment, and let us work out 
these things as we have in the past. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has expired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Hawaii, 
(Mr. MATSUNAGA], to the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Illinois, 
(Mr. FINDLEY]. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now 
occurs on the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. FINDLEY]. 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman announced that the noes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair 
appointed as tellers Mr. FINDLEY and 
Mr. WHITTEN. 

The Committee divided, and the tellers 
reported that there were—ayes 79, noes 
129. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Src. 504. No part of the funds appropriated 
by this Act shall be used for the payment 
of any officer or employee of the Department 
who, as such officer or employee, or on behalf 
of the Department or any division, commis- 
sion, or bureau thereof, issues, or causes to 
be issued, any prediction, oral or written, 
or forecast, except as to damage threatened 
or caused by insects and pests, with respect 
to future prices of cotton or the trend of 
same. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. BROYHILL OF 

VIRGINIA 


Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BROYHILL of 
Virginia: 

On page 34 after line 22 insert the fol- 
lowing: 

“Sec. 505. No part of the funds appro- 
priated under this Act shall be used to 
provide payments, assistance, or services, in 
any form, with respect to any individual 
convicted in any Federal, State, or local 
court of competent jurisdiction, of incit- 
ing, promoting, or carrying on a riot, or any 
group activity resulting in material damage 
to property or injury to persons, found to 
be in violation of Federal, State, or local 
laws designed to protect persons or property 
in the community concerned.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Virginia is recognized for 5 minutes in 
support of his amendment. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I explained this amendment 
in some detail during the general debate. 


Mr. 
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In substance, it prohibits the payment 
of any funds appropriated in this act 
to any persons who are convicted of 
being involved in any acts of violence, 
rioting, looting, or civil disorder. 

As pointed out earlier, two similar 
amendments were offered last year to 
other bills; namely, the authorization bill 
for the Office of Economic Opportunity 
and the appropriation bill for the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. In fact, when the final language was 
worked out in conference. It was identi- 
cal to the amendment I am proposing 
here today. 

The language of this amendment 
has proven to be necessary. We all know 
the recent riots and civil disorders that 
have occurred here in our Nation’s Capi- 
tal. We know that several hundred Fed- 
eral employees were involved. It was not 
just the poor and the downtrodden that 
were involved, but the average income of 
many of the people involved was between 
$65 and $100 a week. 

The Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare actually had posted on their 
bulletin board a warning to the employ- 
ees of that Department that if they were 
involved in any of these recent civil dis- 
orders, they were subject to immediate 
dismissal. There was printed on the bul- 
letin board the exact language of the 
amendment we had approved last year 
and which is being proposed here today 
as a part of this legislation. 

I think all of us can agree that when- 
ever we pay the salary of anyone, any 
employee involved in actions of civil dis- 
order and disruption of civil processes 
or anything involving a violation of law 
and order, we are actually feeding the 
fires of our own destruction. 

Mr. Chairman, I represent possibly 
more Federal employees than any other 
Member of this body. I feel we have 
among our Federal employees the cream 
of the crop of the manpower of this Na- 
tion. But these Federal employees are 
just as anxious to have these misfits and 
lawbreakers off the payroll as we are. 
Several of our colleagues have proposed 
legislation that would call for the im- 
mediate dismissal of any employee in- 
volved in the type of action I have been 
discussing here today. However, I am 
fearful that it will take too long to get 
that type of legislation through. We 
have already been warned that we are 
going to have other actions involving 
civil disobedience. Offering these amend- 
ments or restrictions or limitations to 
these appropriation bills is a direct and 
quick method of getting this particular 
restriction enacted into law. By offering 
this amendment to the agricultural ap- 
propriation bill here today this is not to 
imply that there are any employees of 
the Department of Agriculture involved 
in these actions, but I feel that we should 
offer this type of amendment to every 
appropriation bill whereby eventually 
we will have it applying to all Federal 
employees. 

I am hopeful that in due course the 
appropriate subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations itself will in- 
clude this type of restriction in all of the 
appropriation bills while on the other 
hand the Committee on Appropriations 
could make specific recommendations as 
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to making this permanent law and pos- 
sibly by obtaining a rule waiving points 
of order against it, it would not be neces- 
sary each year in every bill to write in 
this restriction. 

Mr. Chairman, this language is modest. 
I realize that the restriction is not as 
tough as some of us would like to have 
it but we could take another look at it 
at a later date. 

Mr. Chairman, it is my opinion that 
the people are going to demand that 
strong action be taken to protect the 
public in all of these bills which carry 
the appropriation of public funds and 
that these people who are responsible for 
accelerating the disruption of the peace 
and tranquility of this Nation should not 
go free but should be punished in ac- 
cordance with the severity of their crime. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, hav- 
ing had considerable experience in the 
Department of Agriculture as well as in 
the field of law practice and jurispru- 
dence, I see little reason for the adoption 
of the amendment. However, on the 
other hand, I cannot see where it could 
do any harm. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I have moved to strike 
the requisite number of words in order 
that I may direct a question or two to 
the distinguished gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. BROYHILL]. 

Mr. Chairman, I did not hear the read- 
ing of the amendment very clearly. It is 
my understanding that the gentleman’s 
amendment goes only to employees of 
the Federal Government? 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. No; it 
reads as follows: 

On page 34 after line 22, insert the follow- 
ing: 
Exc, 505. No part of the funds appro- 
priated under this Act shall be used to pro- 
vide payments, assistance, or services, in any 
form, with respect to any individual con- 
victed in any Federal, State, or local court 
of competent jurisdiction, of inciting, pro- 
moting, or on a riot, or any group 
activity resulting in material damage to 
property or injury to persons, found to be in 
violation of Federal, State, or local laws de- 
signed to protect persons or property in the 
community concerned.” 


Mr. KYL. In other words, suppose we 
have a situation in which a husband and 
wife have six children. The family quali- 
fies for assistance under this act—per- 
haps food stamps, food distribution, and 
so on, and the breadwinner of the family 
may be unemployed or may be under- 
employed and is involved in a riot and is 
arrested for his participation therein and 
is convicted. Would his family not 
be denied participation under the terms 
of the gentleman’s amendment insofar 
as food stamps, food surplus distribution, 
and so forth are concerned? 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, if the gentleman will yield, insofar 
as this particular bill is concerned—and 
that is the only bill up for our considera- 
tion at the present time—the amend- 
ment would apply only to the funds to be 
disbursed toward which the amendment 
is directed. In other words, the adop- 
tion of the amendment would prohibit 
the disbursement to any person who is 
convicted by either local, Federal or 
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State jurisdictions to be paid funds from 
this appropriation. 

Mr. KYL. How would we separate the 
welfare or the amount of the welfare 
under the food distribution program 
which would normally go to the indi- 
vidual from those welfare items which 
would be presented to his family? 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, if the gentleman will yield 
further, I am certain that if this individ- 
ual who is the breadwinner was con- 
victed of any crime—any felony—he 
would be sent to the penitentiary. How 
ever, I am sure that there are secondary 
people who would be affected as a result 
of the actions of the head of the family. 
But we have to do something to stop 
these people who are causing all of this 
disorder. We can find statutes which will 
do it and can perhaps prepare restric- 
tive language and let the man off under 
certain circumstances. However, I think 
we ought to start right now to do some- 
thing, and if there is anything in the bill 
which is too restrictive, then we can take 
another look at it later. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. The 
gentleman from Iowa has control of the 
time. 

Mr. KYL. I will be glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Mississippi, but first I 
want to proceed for just one moment. 

If the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Virginia covered only 
employees of the Federal Government 
and made limitations upon their actions, 
I could support the amendment whole- 
heartedly. But if this amendment means 
that, because a husband participated in 
a riot, a needy family might not be eli- 
gible for assistance of any kind, if it 
means also that if he is convicted and 
served a term in jail, or pays some other 
penalty for his violation of the law, and 
that this then is an added penalty above 
that which the court prescribed, then I 
reluctantly must say that I cannot sup- 
port the entirety of the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, would 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KYL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to make myself clear that when the 
gentleman from Virginia mentioned this 
amendment to me I was under the im- 
pression that it had to do with Federal 
employees. Having been a district attor- 
ney, and knowing that often a family of 
an individual suffers enough as it is, I 
certainly would not be a party to exclud- 
ing somebody such as that. 

If the amendment is for employees 
only, that would be one thing. But I do 
not want to be a party to spreading it 
out to cover other than Federal person- 
nel, because we do not know where it 
might end. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KYL. I yield to the gentleman from 
Virginia. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. This plan 
was worked out in conference, and I be- 
lieve it was worked out in conference 
last year. It does not have the identical 
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language, but as interpreted by the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, as applied to an appropriation bill, 
it would affect those who would have re- 
ceived payments, such as to colleges, uni- 
versities, who become involved in an act 
of civil disobedience, and are convicted. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I do not believe 
we should have a limited amendment 
here. I believe if anyone is involved in 
a violation of the law that they should 
not be rewarded with the taxpayers’ 
funds. The members of their families 
will have other ways of taking care of 
them, but certainly I do not believe we 
should vote on an amendment that says 
on the face of it that we will no longer 
pay salaries or payments to those who 
are hell-bent on destroying this civiliza- 
tion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words, and 
I rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not believe there is 
anyone in this House who wants to sup- 
port riots and civil disobedience, de- 
struction and insurrection—most em- 
phatically, I do not. But I believe the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Virginia is wholly undesirable for 
several reasons. 

First of all, as the gentleman from 
Iowa so skillfully pointed out, the effect 
of the amendment would be to punish 
innocent children, and families of de- 
pendents, for the acts of an adult bread- 
winner. 

Second, if we want to make the for- 
feiture of office and income from Gov- 
ernment positions a penalty for rioting, 
we ought to amend the United States 
Code and the District of Columbia Code, 
and make that an additional penalty. 

We should not attempt to so legislate 
in an appropriation bill, or in a manner 
that may well be unconstitutional. I do 
not know the entire language of the 
amendment, nor have I had a chance to 
study it so closely as to know whether 
it applies to those persons previously con- 
victed of rioting. But if it does impose 
what is in effect a penalty that was not 
in existence at the time the crime was 
committed, the amendment may well be 
constitutionally invalid as an ex post law. 

Moreover, we will be going on the 
record as applying a special penalty 
against those who riot, a penalty that 
does not carry to those who commit mur- 
der, robbery, rape, or any number of 
serious Federal crimes. 

I believe that this amendment simply 
reflects an emotional response to a grave 
problem that is a matter of deep concern 
to every Member of this House. But we 
are not going to eliminate riots or achieve 
a better enforcement of the law in the 
District of Columbia or in any city of 
the United States by any hasty and insuf- 
ficiently considered legislative penalties 
added to an appropriation bill. 

While we certainly stand firmly with 
those who want to eliminate riots, let us 
not make this body appear not only fool- 
ish by the adoption of an amendment 
that may have a transient popularity but 
adds nothing to the solution of one of our 
country’s gravest crises. 
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Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I oppose this amend- 
ment. Repression is no solution to the 
domestic crisis which confronts our Na- 
tion. 

This amendment is a heartless and 
punitive approach. To starve children 
because of the acts of adults is so cal- 
lous as to require little comment from 
me. To deny the benefits of the school 
lunch program and the school milk pro- 
gram to youngsters, as well as to deny 
the benefits of the food stamp program 
to families will only make them com- 
pletely lose faith in our democracy. 

Whatever the emotional response one 
may feel toward civil disorders, this is not 
the way to deal with the problem, but 
would only intensify the alienation in 
the ghettos and rural areas where peo- 
ple are deprived and ill-nourished. 

The question of punishment after a 
criminal conviction is a matter for the 
courts. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for a unanimous- 
consent request to conclude debate? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that debate on the 
pending amendment be concluded in 5 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I will 
not take the 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I could not sit here and 
let this amendment go through without 
standing up and opposing it. If I under- 
stand the gentleman’s amendment cor- 
rectly, it leaves it up to local cities, vil- 
lages, counties, and States to define the 
meaning of “riot”. 

I think it could be used for discrimina- 
tion against people that certain people 
do not like. I voted for the riot bill that 
we passed here a week or so ago and it 
had some very stiff penalties in it in re- 
gard to rioting; and riots were defined; 
and other words that were used in it 
were defined in a way that I thought it 
was clear enough that the bill would 
achieve the purpose of taking care of 
these situations. In fact, it went quite 
far in providing as much as a $10,000 
fine and 5 years in jail for inciting to riot 
and for other actions which I think are 
undesirable and which I think are crim- 
inal, but I could not support this kind 
of riot amendment because of its far- 
reaching effect and because of the lack 
of definition of some of the words used 
in the amendment and the lack of 
standards of application throughout our 
society. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, 
vote against the amendment. 

I might say that I have supported 
every farm bill that has come up in this 
House in the past 26 years and I intend 
to support this bill, but I cannot go quite 
as far as my friend, the gentleman from 
Virginia, would go. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


I would 
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Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gentle- 

man. 
Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. In an ef- 
fort to clarify the point raised by the 
gentleman from Iowa and the concern 
expressed by the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi as to this restricting food stamps 
or surplus food or welfare, to members 
of the family, it sets forth very clearly in 
the amendment itself that it would ap- 
ply only to an individual who is convict- 
ed. Certainly, it does not apply to other 
members of a family whether it be the 
wife, the children, or the grandchildren. 
But it only applies to the individual who 
has been convicted. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I understand the 
gentleman’s amendment, but I think the 
ambiguity of his amendment and some 
of the words used in it without definition 
are enough to alarm me, and therefore I 
shall vote against the amendment. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. KYL. The explanation of the gen- 
tleman from Virginia is hardly adequate. 

Suppose a family gets $40 worth of 
groceries with food stamps and the man 
is in the family? What kind of enforce- 
ment are you going to have in order to 
prevent his eating some of the groceries 
that are obtained by the family, but 
which groceries are not for him? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I think the gentle- 
man knows the emotional appeal and the 
temper of the times, which is very much 
against these people who are rioting. I 
feel they should not be rioting. I think 
they should indulge only in peaceful pro- 
test. Certainly, wherever any crime is 
committed we have now set forth in the 
Federal civil rights bill some very clear 
language and there are provided some 
very drastic penalties for those people 
who do participate in unlawful activities. 
I voted for that bill but this amendment 
is just a little too ambiguous for me. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Virginia. 

The question was taken, and the Chair- 
man announced that the noes appeared 
to have it. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I demand tellers. 

Tellers were refused. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. 
BROYHILL of Virginia) there were—ayes 
37, noes 72. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 509. In no event shall the expendi- 
tures in fiscal year 1969 for the programs 
financed by this bill (excluding the Farm 
Credit Administration and its member insti- 
tutions) exceed in the aggregate the total 
actual expenditures authorized for fiscal year 
1968, plus (1) expenditures necessary in fiscal 
year 1969 to cover pay cost increases, retire- 
ment and compensation fund costs, penalty 
mail costs, employee compensation costs, and 
similar mandatory items, and (2) expendi- 
tures necessary to meet the increases pro- 
vided in this bill for meat and poultry in- 
spection and the food stamp program. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. BOW 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
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Amendment offered by Mr. Bow: On page 
35 following line 18, strike out Section 509 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“Sec. 509. Money appropriated in this Act 
shall be available for expenditure in the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1969 only to the extent 
that expenditure thereof shall not result in 
the net aggregate expenditure of Federal 
funds by all agencies provided for herein be- 
yond $6,524,470,897 except by those Com- 
modity Credit Corporation expenditures re- 
quired by law which may exceed budget esti- 
mates therefor.” 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, my amend- 
ment would permit the agencies provided 
for in this bill to spend during the fiscal 
year 1969 the sum of $6,524,470,897. That 
is the amount which the committee re- 
port intends to allow these agencies to 
spend in 1969. The details making up this 
intended ceiling are set forth on page 5 
of the committee report. 

The report also indicates the commit- 
tee’s desire to set ceilings on individual 
programs appropriated for in the bill. I 
take no issue with this approach because 
it is the prerogative of Congress to de- 
termine where and in what amounts ex- 
penditures may be made by the execu- 
tive department. I congratulate the com- 
mittee for an attempt to set a spending 
limitation in one of the first bills we 
have had, and I am glad they have done 
it. But I do take issue, however, with the 
wording of section 509 of the bill as re- 
ported by the committee. 

I do so because that section does not 
set a ceiling on individual items which 
the committee has said it intended. Thus 
the committee has left to the President 
and his administration the authority to 
decide what spending shall result from 
funds available to these agencies. Sec- 
tion 509 reads: 

In no event shall the expenditures in fiscal 
year 1969 for the programs financed by this 
bill (excluding the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion and its member institutions) exceed in 
the aggregate the total actual expenditures 
authorized for fiscal year 1968, plus (1) ex- 
penditures necessary in fiscal year 1969 to 
cover pay cost increases, retirement, and com- 
pensation fund costs, penalty mail costs, em- 
ployee compensation costs, and similar man- 
datory items, and (2) expenditures necessary 
to meet the increases provided in this bill for 
meat and poultry inspection and the food 
stamp program. 

It is quite clear even to the uniniti- 
ated that this section provides for a 
spending level not to exceed “in the 
aggregate the total actual expenditures 
authorized for fiscal year 1968” plus cer- 
tain other times. That clearly says 
“aggregate spending,” and not spending 
on individual items. 

My amendment provides for a net 
aggregate total, but in doing so it estab- 
lishes a precise ceiling of $6,524,000,000, 
except for those CCC expenditures re- 
quired by law which may exceed the 
budget estimate. This amount is what 
the committee has estimated in its re- 
port would be spent in 1969. Thus my 
amendment would accomplish by statute 
what the committee says was initended, 
but which is not provided for in the bill. 

Moreover, Mr. Chairman, although the 
committee has proposed in its report to 
limit spending in the 1969 level to the 
amount of my amendment, analysis of 
the language of section 509 of the bill 
reveals it would permit aggregate total 
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expenditures of all funds in fiscal year 
1968 plus some other items. Irrespective 
of what the committee intended in the 
language of the bill, section 509 appar- 
ently would permit these agencies to 
spend in 1969 all the funds that Con- 
gress reserved last year under House 
Joint Resolution 888 as well as other 
carryover funds that have been author- 
ized or appropriated by Congress in 
prior years. In other words, the existing 
language of 509 is no limitation at all, 
and, if approved without change, these 
agencies could spend in 1969 every single 
dollar they have on hand and every sin- 
gle dollar we are appropriating here to- 
day. 

I might add, Mr. Chairman, my 
amendment was accepted by the Treas- 
ury and Post Office Appropriations Sub- 
committee and I would think we would 
have uniform limitation rather than 
separate limitation on separate bills. I 
think it is necessary to have uniformity 
in appropriation bills, and this will bring 
it into the same category as the Treasury 
and Post Office bill and give us an actual 
ceiling on expenditures and will not per- 
mit the drawing from other funds. 

Mr. Chairman, I would urge adoption 
of this amendment. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

The Members will note, if they will lis- 
ten, that the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Ohio strikes out section 
509. The committee put section 509 in 
this bill so as to achieve the very same 
effect that, in my opinion, the gentleman 
from Ohio is seeking with his amend- 
ment. 

Also the subcommittee—and this 
has been approved by the full commit- 
tee—cut the appropriation items back, 
item by item, by the amounts which we 
estimated were necessary to reduce ex- 
penditures in fiscal year 1968 to $6,524,- 
470,897, the same amount that the 
gentleman has proposed in his amend- 
ment. So, we reinforced any effect that 
might occur because of section 509, in 
our action of cutting back item by item. 
Expenditures were reduced by the action 
on appropriations which were held back 
by item. 

You will note that section 509 says we 
hold back expenditures to the 1968 level, 
with the exception of the new meat-in- 
spection program and the food stamp 
program for which funds would be pro- 
vided under both of these limitations. So 
section 509, which would be cut out, ties 
us to the spending authorized by the 
Congress in 1968. The gentleman’s 
amendment has no such tiedown and 
would leave to the executive department 
the determination as to where cuts 
should be applied. I am of the opinion 
that it is far better for us to act on that 
which the Congress has provided than to 
put a figure in here and leave it to the 
executive departments to apply the cuts 
where they wish. 

I have been among those, this year, 
who have had to go to the Bureau of the 
Budget and the White House to try to get 
funds released for watershed protection 
and flood control and a number of other 
items. 

I believe it is an abdication of our au- 
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thority to set a flat amount of money, 
and leave it up to the President to de- 
termine where to spend it. We want to 
hold down the money. We did it in two 
ways. The bill cuts back appropriations 
by item so that total expenditures would 
be cut down to a figure similar to that the 
gentleman from Ohio has proposed. But, 
to make sure, we in turn said it shall be 
cut back to the amounts authorized, 
which in turn means to cut back to what 
Congress has said. 

I believe the amendment should be de- 
feated on the ground that the committee 
has taken care of this problem but has 
done it in a much, much better way than 
the gentleman’s amendment would. I 
say that with all due deference to the 
fine job the gentleman has done in 
preaching economy. 

In the opinion of the committee, we 
have held this down to the dollar figure 
he uses, and we have also cut the indi- 
vidual items back to that figure. Let us 
tie our cuts to congressional action and 
not leave it up to the discretion of the 
President and the Bureau of the Budget. 

I hope the Members will vote down the 
amendment, because section 509 will 
stay in the bill and do in a much better 
way what the gentleman from Ohio 
seeks to do. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Bow]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Bow) there 
were—ayes 66, noes 79. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I demand 
tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. Bow and 
Mr. WHITTEN. 

The Committee again divided, and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 99, 
noes 87. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. BROYHILL OF 
VIRGINIA 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BROYHILL of 
Virginia: On page 36 after line 2 insert the 
following: 

“Sec, —. No part of the funds appropriated 
under this Act shall be used to pay salaries 
of any Federal employee who is convicted in 
any Federal, State, or local court of com- 
petent jurisdiction, of inciting, promoting, or 
carrying on a riot, or any group activity re- 
sulting in material damage to property or in- 
jury to persons, found to be in violation of 
Federal, State, or local laws designed to pro- 
tect persons or property in the community 
concerned,” 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Virginia is recognized for 5 minutes in 
support of his amendment. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, in view of the disagreement as 
well as the misunderstanding as to what 
would be the full effect of the amend- 
ment I offered a few minutes ago that 
would restrict any of these funds being 
paid to any individual who was convicted 
of being involved in riots and civil 
disobedience, I have resubmitted the 
amendment and changed the language 
to state as follows: 
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No part of the funds appropriated under 
this Act shall be used to pay salaries of any 
Federal employee who is convicted— 


And so forth. The previous language 
that was ambiguous said: 

No part of the funds appropriated under 
this Act shall be used to provide payments, 
assistance, or services, in any form, with 
respect to any individual— 


So we have restricted the language 
to apply solely, entirely, and exclusively 
to the salaries of Federal employees con- 
victed, and I hope that this will cure some 
of the misunderstanding and bring forth 
some support for this amendment. 

Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Chairman, wiil the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. I yield to 
the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. ABBITT. I commend the genile- 
man for this amendment. I am sure, if 
it is understood, it will be overwhelming- 
ly adopted. It is needed and should be 
passed. 

Mr. Chairman, I wholeheartedly sup- 
port the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Broy- 
HILL]. The amendment simply provides 
that no part of the funds in this 
appropriation shall be used to pay the 
salary of any person convicted of en- 
gaging in riots. It seems to me that this 
is the least we can do. 

It is horrifying to me that a Federal 
employee who has been convicted of riot- 
ing will be kept on the payroll of the 
United States of America, and paid by 
moneys provided by honest taxpayers. 
We practically have open insurrection 
now due largely, in my opinion, because 
of the pampering of criminals, the 
knuckling under to minority pressure 
groups by the leaders of our Nation. It 
seems to me that any responsible public 
official who knew of the conviction of 
rioting of an employee in his depart- 
ment would immediately fire him; but 
we know that that just will not happen 
today or in the days ahead. 

Apparently many of our officials are 
not willing to stand up for law and order, 
and it is going to be necessary for the 
Congress to do something to protect 
the law-abiding citizens of America. 

Many Americans, who daily toil for a 
living and who follow the time-honored 
belief that able-bodied men are expected 
to follow some gainful employment, pay 
their taxes and live by the laws of the 
land, have been shocked by the so-called 
“demonstration” which began in Wash- 
ington Monday. 

The newspapers, radio, and television 
have given endless accounts of the march 
on the Nation’s Capital as though it has 
become the biggest event in recent his- 
tory. The whole undertaking has been 
publicized far out of proportion; and un- 
certainty on the part of Federal officials 
as to how the march will be dealt with 
has brought fear and frustration to mil- 
lions of our people. No longer is Wash- 
ington, D.C., looked upon as a mecca for 
spring tourists but as a place to avoid. 
This is tragic. 

The arrogance of some of the leaders 
of the movement is appalling. Their de- 
mands border on the line of an ultima- 
tum. They strut about the city as though 
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they were representing all of our society 
when, in fact, they come without any 
portfolio save their own. I am shocked 
and amazed at the attitude of our offi- 
cials, who seem to think that they have to 
be at the beck and call of the leaders of 
the movement and most passively sit by 
while the tune is played by which they 
must dance. Federal agencies and the 
Congress have been put on notice that if 
the demands of the movement are not 
met by May 30, then massive civil dis- 
obedience will take place. Further, we are 
warned that no new business will be 
transacted by this Congress until the 
business they have in mind is carried out. 

How foolish can we be? How far will 
we permit this thing to go? Must we sit 
idly by and watch the great institutions 
of this Government thwarted, manipu- 
lated, and perverted in this manner? 

Congress has stood for more than 180 
years and the great institutions of the 
executive branch have stood along with 
it in meeting the needs of our people. Not 
everything has been done to the satisfac- 
tion of all of us all the time, but we 
have honored these institutions and 
abided by the results of the orderly 
democratic processes of government. Now 
we have entered upon a time when a 
massive demonstration threatens to un- 
dercut all that we hold dear. The people 
who ridicule our system of government 
would destroy it in trying to bring about 
the things they seek. Yet, the only way 
in which their goals would ever be 
achieved would be through the very proc- 
esses which they now criticize. 

The time has come for us to be blunt 
and specific. Those who would change 
our ways and who would chart new paths 
are prepared to lay waste all that we 
hold dear. They are on record as saying 
that if peaceful methods do not bring 
the results they seek in the time schedule 
which is of their own making, then dis- 
obedience to our laws will follow. 

We have been given graphic evidence 
of the form that such violation of laws 
will take. We have been threatened with 
invasion of our Federal buildings, block- 
ing of bridges, stalling of automobiles 
and trains by people lying prostrate in 
front of them, and wholesale camp-ins 
throughout our city. The mind is in- 
capable of comprehending what all of 
this means. Certain officials of the Gov- 
ernment tell us they are prepared to 
meet any emergency. But well do we re- 
call the willy-nilly manner in which 
rioters and arsonists were dealt with a 
few weeks ago. Well do we recall how 
troops were sent here with public an- 
nouncement that they carried no ammu- 
nition in their guns. 

I believe that we need to deal with this 
matter seriously. Congress has a respon- 
sibility to ask questions about how this 
invasion of our city is to be dealt with 
and what force is to be used in seeking 
out those who may be plotting at this 
very minute the destruction of our city. 

Last November 1, I introduced H.R. 
13803 which would require a bond to be 
posted by those who would lead mass 
demonstrations and parades in Wash- 
ington. I have asked the House Public 
Works Committee to hold hearings on 
the bill, but to this date nothing has 
been scheduled. Only the District gov- 
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ernment has responded to the commit- 
tee’s request for reports—and that report 
expressed opposition. Nothing has been 
heard from the Defense Department, the 
Justice Department, or the Department 
of the Interior. Is this a matter that can 
be taken lightly? I think not. 

The time may well come when we look 
back upon the days in which we are now 
living and ask ourselves, “Why didn’t we 
do something?” I trust it will not be too 
late. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. I wonder 
if this will satisfy the gentleman from 
Iowa. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. BROYHILL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. KYL. The gentleman from Iowa 
indicated in the first colloquy on this 
subject he had no objection to warning 
Federal employees that they were not to 
participate in riots. His objection went 
solely to the fact that the sins of the 
father or mother might be visited on in- 
nocents in the family. I do not have the 
same objection to this amendment. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. I yield to 
the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. MICHEL. I commend the gentle- 
man for redrafting the form of his 
amendment It is much clearer now. I 
feel I can support the amendment in 
good conscience and only regret that we 
did not get the amendment adopted to 
the Post Office and Treasury Depart- 
ment bill when it was up on the floor of 
the House. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. I yield to 
the gentleman from Washington. 

Mr. FOLEY. Can I ask the gentleman 
why he does not extend his amendment 
to cover all felonies? Why should trea- 
son, murder, robbery, rape, and other 
crimes not carry a similar penalty? 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. I will ac- 
cept such an amendment to my amend- 
ment if the gentleman cares to offer it. 
I had merely intended to cover crimes 
involving civil disobedience. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. I yield to 
the gentleman from Washington. 

Mr. FOLEY. I am just trying to find 
out what the gentleman’s proposal is 
with regard to robbery, rape, or capital 
crimes. Should they come under the 
terms of the amendment and the penal- 
ties prescribed therefor? 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. I have no 
objection to that. I am just trying to get 
the Committee to go along with my 
amendment which has been offered. It is 
perfectly all right with me for these mat- 
ters to be thoroughly gone into. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gent’eman yield? 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. I yield to 
the gentleman from Washington. 

Mr. HOWARD. In case a person is con- 
victed and comes under the purview of 
the provisions of the amendment which 
has been offered by the gentleman from 
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Virginia [Mr. BROYHILL], and the pen- 
alty as given by the court may be for 
60 days or 90 days, under the Broyhill 
amendment, will that penalty terminate 
at that time, or is there any termination 
at all as provided for in the amendment, 
or would it become a permanent thing? 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. I will say 
to the gentleman from New Jersey that 
my amendment provides for a 1-year 
sentence under the terms of the amend- 
ment for anyone so convicted of the 
matters set forth therein. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I think it is clear that 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Broy- 
HILL] is desperately seeking some way to 
get this amendment adopted by the 
House. Apparently, he is willing to write 
and rewrite his amendment for that pur- 
pose. Bult I must reiterate my opposition 
to this amendment and I hope the House 
will again reject it. 

Mr. Chairman, if we are going to enact 
now penalties for rioting, that subject 
matier should be passed upon in the reg- 
ular and normal course of our legislative 
process here in the House of Represent- 
atives. Such matters should be intro- 
duced separately, referred to and siudied 
by the Committee on the Judiciary. That 
committee’s report on such legislation 
should then come to the floor of the 
House for our consideration and for a 
vote thereon. 

We should not be attempting to apply 
criminal sanctions in an appropriation 
bill under the jurisdiction of the Sub- 
committee on Agriculure of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriation. 

It was just pointed out that this pen- 
alty can only apply for a year. Does the 
proposed amendment apply to all Fed- 
eral personnel or does it just cover U.S. 
Department of Agriculture personnel? 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. It applies 
to the employees of the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Mr. FOLEY. Then it does not cover 
other Federal employees or those con- 
victed of more serious crimes. 

Mr. Chairman, the whole tenor of this 
amendment is to capitalize upon the 
emotions of the time. In my opinion, it 
is not a reasonable amendment. It is not 
going to help in the prevention or stop 
the breeding of riots. I think any Mem- 
ber of the House who is concerned about 
law enforcement ought to think care- 
fully upon the question as to whether 
the adoption of this amendment would 
help or hurt the law enforcement effort. 
In my judgment, it would hurt law en- 
forcement and I urge the Members of 
the House to vote against it. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, the statement which 
was just made by the gentleman from 
Washington reminds me of the action on 
the floor of the House on April 10 when 
a number of us thought that the orderly 
process ought to have prevailed in the 
consideration of the so-called civil rights 
legislation. 

I am jntrigued now by the fact that 
there is so much interest now on the part 
of some people in behalf of the regular 
procedure—in the proper consideration 
of bills. 

The House went very far afield on 
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April 10 in asking the Members to vote 
up or down with practically no debate 
the bill as it came from the Senate. 

Mr. Chairman, I really arose to ask 
the chairman of the subcommittee 
whether the use of foreign currencies in 
Poland and perhaps other countries gen- 
erated by Public Law 480 sales, for the 
purpose of establishing and maintain- 
ing sobering-up stations for drunks has 
Deen stopped by the committee or the 
administration? 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, would 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTEN. May I say to my col- 
league from Iowa that I do not know 
of the overall activities of the govern- 
ment, and therefore cannot go into de- 
tail on all of them. 

Insofar as the Department of Agri- 
culture is concerned, the only use of 
foreign currencies that I know about 
is for research and market development, 
the benefits of which redound to our 
well-being. 

For instance, in several areas we are 
doing research on hoof-and-mouth dis- 
ease. We do not wish to bring that dis- 
ease into our own country to do the re- 
search, so we are carrying that research 
out in countries that already have the 
problem. 

I cannot vouch for what is happening 
to foreign currency generated by other 
agencies of the Government, but insofar 
as the Department of Agriculture is con- 
cerned, they are not in the business you 
describe. 

Mr. GROSS. There is quite a differ- 
ence, it seems to me, between using for- 
eign currency in which the American 
taxpayers have a vested interest, for the 
purpose of stopping the spread of hoof- 
and-mouth disease, and that of sobering 
up drunks in Poland or anywhere else. 

I do not see any similarity between 
the two uses and I would hope that the 
Subcommittee on Agriculture Appropria- 
tions, which has a vital interest in Pub- 
lic Law 480, would bring its influence to 
bear on the administrators who permit 
the use of our funds for the purpose of 
sobering up drunks in any foreign coun- 
try. 

Mr. WHITTEN. The gentleman from 
Iowa, being on the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, has a much wider knowledge of 
many of these things than I do. The only 
funds that we have any control over are 
those that are used by the Department of 
Agriculture. When I mentioned the re- 
search on hoof-and-mouth disease, that 
is within the jurisdiction of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, so I have a knowl- 
edge of it. Insofar as sobering up the 
drunks, I just do not know who has 
charge of that phase of our governmental 
activity, or who has charge of the for- 
eign currencies that might be used in 
that way. I confess my ignorance in that 
area. 

Mr. GROSS. I just say that if the Poles 
want to get drunk, let them do so but 
not use funds generated by U.S. taxpay- 
ers to sober them up. That is all. 

Mr, WHITTEN. Well, the gentleman 
should refer his question to someone who 
has knowledge of it. I certainly cannot 
tell the gentleman a fairy tale. So all I 


can do is direct the gentleman to some- 
body else. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. BROYHILL]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. FoLEY), there 
were—ayes 86, noes 60. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of 
the bill. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise and re- 
port the bill back to the House with sun- 
dry amendments, with the recommenda- 
tion that the amendments be agreed to 
and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore (Mr. ALBERT) 
having assumed the chair, Mr. CORMAN, 
Chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union, report- 
ed that that Committee, having had un- 
der consideration the bill (H.R. 16913) 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and related agencies 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1969, 
and for other purposes, had directed him 
to report the bill back to the House with 
sundry amendments, with the recom- 
mendation that the amendments be 
agreed to and that the bill as amended 
do pass. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the bill and all 
amendments thereto to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a sepa- 
rate vote demanded on any amendment? 
If not, the Chair will put them en gross. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ques- 
tion is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ques- 
tion is on the passage of the bill. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD, Mr. Speaker, 
on that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 317, nays 71, answered pres- 
ent” 1, not voting 44, as follows: 


[Roll No. 111] 
YEAS—317 

Abbitt Bolling Clark 
Abernethy Bow Clausen, 
Addabko Brademas Don H 
Albert Brasco Collier 
Anderson, Ill. Bray Conte 
Anderson, Brinkley Corman 

Tenn. Brooks Cowger 
Andrews, Broomfield Cramer 

N. Dak. Brotzman Culver 
Annunzio Brown, Mich. Daddario 
Arends Brown, Ohio Daniels 
Ashbrook Broyhill, N.C. Davis, Ga. 
Aspinall Broyhill, Va. de la Garza 
Ayres Burke, Fla. Delaney 
Bates Burke, Mass. Dellenback 
Battin Burleson Denney 
Belcher Burton, Calif. Derwinski 
Bennett Burton, Utah Dickinson 
Berry Bush Diggs 
Betts Button Dingell 
Bevill Byrne, Pa. Dole 
Biester Byrnes, Wis. Donohue 
Bingham Cabell Dow 
Blackburn Cahill Downing 
Blanton » Carter Dulski 
Blatnik Casey Duncan 
Boggs Cederberg Dwyer 
Boland Chamberlain Eckhardt 
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Edmondson 
Edwards, Ala. 
Edwards, La. 


Evans, Colo. 
Everett 
Evins, Tenn. 
Fallon 
Fascell 
Findley 
Fisher 

Flood 

Flynt 

Foley 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Frelinghuysen 
Friedel 
Fulton, Tenn. 


Hanley 
Hansen, Idaho 
Hansen, Wash. 
Hardy 
Harrison 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hébert 
Hechler, W. Va. 
Heckler, Mass. 
Helstoski 


Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson, Pa. 
Jonas 

Jones, Ala. 
Jones, Mo. 
Jones, N.C. 
Kastenmeier 
Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

King, N.Y. 
Kirwan 
Kleppe 
Kluczynski 


Adams 
Ashley 
Bell 

Brock 
Buchanan 
Carey 
Clancy 
Clawson, Del 
Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Conable 
Conyers 
Corbett 


Kornegay 
Kuykendall 


McClory 
McCloskey 
McClure 
McCulloch 
McDade 
McDonald, 
Mich. 
McEwen 
McFall 
McMillan 
Macdonald, 
Mass. 


Martin 


Miller, Calif. 


Monagan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morris, N. Mex. 
Mosher 

Moss 
Murphy, III. 
Murphy, N.Y. 
Myers 
Natcher 

Nix 

O'Hara, III. 
O'Hara, Mich. 
O’Konski 
Olsen 

O'Neal, Ga. 
Passman 
Patman 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 


NAYS—71 


Grover 
Gude 
Hanna 
Hicks 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Joelson 
Lipscomb 
McCarthy 
Mailliard 
Mathias, Md. 


Nedzi 
Ottinger 
Pelly 
Pike 
Pucinski 


. Rees 


Reid, N.Y. 
Reinecke 
Robison 
Rosenthal 


Rhodes, Ariz. 
Rhodes, Pa. 
Riegle 
Rivers 
Roberts 
Rodino 
Rogers, Colo. 
Rogers, Fla. 
Roran 
Rooney, N.Y. 
Rooney, Pa. 
Rostenkowski 
Roth 


Roudebush 
Roush 
Ruppe 
Satterfield 


Smith, Iowa 
Smith, Okla. 
Snyder 
Springer 
Stafford 
Staggers 
Stanton 
Steed 
Steiger, Ariz. 
Steiger, Wis. 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 
Talcott 


Vander Jagt 
Vigorito 
Waggonner 
Walker 


Williams, Pa. 
Wilson, Bob 
Wilson, 
Charles H. 
Winn 
Wright 
Wylie 
Wyman 
Young 
Zablocki 
Zion 
Zwach 


Smith, Calif. 
Smith, N.Y. 
Taft 

Teague, Calif, 
Utt 

Van Deerlin 
Waldie 
Watkins 
Whalen 
Whalley 
Widnall 
Wiggins 
Wolff 

Wyatt 
Wydler 
Yates 
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ANSWERED “PRESENT’’—1 


Morse, Mass. 

NOT VOTING—44 
Adair Feighan Kupferman 
Andrews, Ala. Fulton, Pa. Landrum 
Ashmore Galifianakis Moore 
Baring Gardner Nelsen 
Barrett Gibbons Nichols 
Bolton Green, Oreg. O'Neill, Mass. 
Brown, Calif. Hagan Pryor 
Celler Hays Resnick 
Colmer Holland St. Onge 
Cunningham Irwin Selden 
Dawson Jacobs Shriver 
Dent Johnson, Calif. Stubblefield 
Dorn Karsten Vanik 
Dowdy Karth Willis 


Edwards, Calif. King, Calif. 


So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Shriver for, with Mr. Morse against. 

Mr. O'Neill of Massachusetts for, with Mr. 
Brown of California against. 


Until further notice: 


Mr. Dorn with Mr. Adair. 

Mr. Celler with Mrs. Bolton, 

Mr. Dent with Mr. Nelsen. 

Mr. Galifianakis with Mr. Fulton of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr. Barrett with Mr, Cunningham. 

Mr. King of California with Mr. Moore. 

Mr. Pryor with Mr. Kupferman. 

Mr. Andrews of Alabama with Mr. Gardner. 

Mr. Hagan with Mr. Hays. 

Mr. St. Onge with Mr, Resnick. 

Mr. Feighan with Mr. Edwards of Cali- 
fornia, 

Mr. Ashmore with Mr. Baring. 

Mr. Landrum with Mr. Karsten. 

Mr. Holland with Mr. Dawson. 

Mr. Dowdy with Mr. Nichols. 

Mr. Vanik with Mr. Johnson of California. 

Mr. Willis with Mr. Jacobs. 

Mr. Ichord with Mrs. Green of Oregon. 

Mr. Colmer with Mr. Karth. 

Mr. Gibbons with Mr. Stubblefield. 


Mr. MINISH changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

Mr. JOELSON changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

Mr. GOODLING changed his vote 
from “yea” to “nay.” 

Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I have a live pair with the gen- 
tleman from Kansas [Mr. SHRIVER]. If 
he had been present he would have voted 
“yea.” I voted “nay.” I withdraw my 
vote and vote “present.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr, Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days within which 
to extend their remarks in the RECORD on 
the bill just passed, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENDING HIGHER EDUCATION 
STUDENT ASSISTANT PROGRAM 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call 
up House Resolution 1150 and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

i The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
ows: 
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H. Res. 1150 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 16729) 
to extend for two years certain programs pro- 
viding assistance to students at institutions 
of higher education, to modify such pro- 
grams, and to provide for planning, evalua- 
tion, and adequate leadtime in such pro- 
grams, and all points of order against said 
bill are hereby waived. After general debate, 
which shall be confined to the bill and shall 
continue not to exceed one hour, to be 
equally divided and controlled by the chair- 
man and ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Education and Labor, the bill 
shall be read for amendment under the five- 
minute rule. At the conclusion of the con- 
sideration of the bill for amendment, the 
Committee shall rise and report the bill to 
the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and the previous ques- 
tion shall be considered as ordered on the 
bill and amendments thereto to final passage 
without intervening motion except one mo- 
tion to recommit. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman from Florida [Mr. PEPPER] is 
recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
minutes to the able gentleman from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Martin] and pending that 
I yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 1150 
provides an open rule, waiving points of 
order, with 1 hour of general debate 
for consideration of H.R. 16729 to extend 
the higher education student assistance 
programs. The waiver of points of order 
was requested due to a transfer of funds 
in the bill. 

H.R. 16729 would extend for 2 years 
certain programs providing assistance to 
students at institutions of higher edu- 
cation, to modify such programs, and to 
provide for pianning, evaluation, and 
adequate leadtime in such progranis. 

The principal provisions of the bill are 
designed to: 

First. Extend through fiscal year 1970 
the college work-study program carried 
on under title I of the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act; 

Second. Extend through fiscal year 
1970 the student loan program carried 
on under title II of the NDEA; 

Third. Extend through 1970 the educa- 
tional opportunity grant program car- 
ried on under part A of title IV of the 
Higher Education Act of 1965; 

Fourth. Extend through fiscal year 
1970 the provisions of the guaranteed 
student loan program carried on under 
part B of title IV of the Higher Educa- 
tion Act of 1965, and strengthen its pro- 
visions by, first, raising the ceiling on 
interest rates for student loans from 6 
to 7 percent; second, providing for Fed- 
eral reinsurance of loans guaranteed by 
the States; third, authorizing additional 
funds for advances to the reserve funds 
of State programs, and fourth, merging 
the National Vocational Student Loan 
Insurance Act into the Higher Education 
Act; and 

Fifth. Provide advanced funding au- 
thority for the four student assistance 
programs. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 1150 in order that H.R. 
16729 may be considered. 


May 1, 1968 


Mr. HALL, Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I am glad to yield to the 
able gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. I appreciate the distin- 
guished member of the Committee on 
Rules yielding. 

Without prejudice to the considera- 
tion of this bill, H.R. 16729, the so-called 
Higher Education Act, I would like to 
ask the distinguished gentleman about 
the rule itself, particularly about why 
points of order against the said bill are 
all waived, or “hereby waived” as it says 
on line 9 of the resolution, House Reso- 
lution 1150. 

Mr. PEPPER. I would yield to the able 
chairman of the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor to answer the gentleman. 
But cases involving a transfer of funds, 
it of course always requires to have a 
waiver of points of order. 

Mr. HALL. Could the gentleman point 
out in the bill to the Members, who, if 
we accept this rule, are waiving away 
their individual rights as responsible 
elected legislators, wherein these trans- 
fers of funds occur in the bill. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I yield if I 
may to the able chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky [Mr. PERKINS]. 

Mr. HALL, Before the gentleman 
yields, could he tell us whether this was 
discussed in the Committee on Rules? 

Mr. PEPPER. Yes, it was. 

Mr. HALL. Would the gentleman an- 
swer my usual question? Was this a de- 
cision of the Committee on Rules or the 
Parliamentarian or by request of the 
chairman of the committee? 

Mr. PEPPER. It was a request that was 
presented to the Committee on Rules, 
that these points of order be waived 
which was presented by the able chair- 
man of the committee, the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. PERKINS], who was 
supported by the distinguished Member, 
in fact one of the ranking Members of 
the committee on the Republican side, 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
QUIE]. 

Mr. HALL. Then, of course, the rule 
was adopted by the committee? 

Mr. PEPPER. The rule was adopted by 
the Committee on Rules upon request of 
the chairman of the Education and La- 
bor Committee and was supported by one 
able gentleman speaking for the Repub- 
lican membership of the committee. 

Mr. HALL. The distinguished gentle- 
man then would agree with me that by 
accepting such a waiver of points of or- 
der, Members who are not on the Com- 
mittee on Rules or who do not happen to 
be on the Committee on Education and 
Labor, are thereby asked to waive away 
their prerogatives so far as points of or- 
der are concerned against nongermane 
matters or other matters that do not 
come within the rules; does he not? 

Mr. PEPPER. The able and distin- 
guished Members on our Committee on 
Rules always rather reluctantly agree to 
grant a rule waiving points of order and 
always carefully elicit the reasons there- 
for and have to be satisfied as to the 
adequacy of the reasons or else they do 
not report a rule recommending that 
points of order be waived. 

Mr. HALL, When could the gentleman 
tell me, in view of this colloquy before the 
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Committee on Rules, how many different 
transfers of funds that would otherwise 
not be authorized under such a bill as 
H.R. 16729 do occur in the bill or whether 
there were other reasons for waiving 
points of order? 

Mr. PEPPER. I think I could answer 
the question, but I would rather have an 
authoritative answer given by the dis- 
tinguished and able gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. PERKINS], to whom I now 
yield. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, further 
supplementing the statement of the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
Pepper] in responding to the question of 
the gentleman from Missouri, I requested 
the waiver of points of order, 

I will admit that this is not ordinarily 
a sound policy, but a rule of this type has 
always been granted where the circum- 
stances justify such action on the part 
of the Committee on Rules. We have here 
involved all the student loan programs 
expiring on June 30, and it was discov- 
ered that the work-study provision of the 
Vocational Educational Act of 1965 was 
likewise expiring, so to expedite the au- 
thorization in order that the Appropria- 
tions Committee could act, I felt that we 
were justified in requesting that points 
of order be waived. Transfer of funds was 
also involved. 

We are extending some programs here 
that expire on June 30—all the student 
loan programs as well as the guaranteed 
loan program. But we discovered that 
there was another program that would 
expire on June 30, the work-study pro- 
gram under the vocational education 
bill, to which the gentleman from Mis- 
souri has contributed so much through- 
out the years in assisting the committee 
in writing. So we felt that time was of 
the essence. 

In order to extend the work-study pro- 
gram of the vocational education bill, 
an amendment was prepared. I sought 
the advice of the Parliamentarian. I dis- 
cussed the amendment with him, He 
gave me advice, and then I went before 
the Rules Committee and told them 
about the dilemma with which we were 
confronted. Reluctantly they requested 
that points of order be waived in order 
that we could offer the amendment to 
extend the work-study program for the 
same length of time that we were ex- 
tending the student loan programs, 
through fiscal 1970. 

Furthermore, since we would transfer 
funds from the educational opportu- 
nity grant fund to the work-study fund 
without limitation for the first time, and 
since we would transfer funds from the 
vocational work-study programs to the 
higher education program, since it is 
merged 

Mr. HALL. Could the gentleman tell 
me where that comes in the bill? 

Mr. PERKINS. If I had the bill before 
me, I could. But that was the purpose, 
and I am sure the gentleman from Min- 
nesota will corroborate the statement I 
am making, that it was only because we 
needed to extend the work-study pro- 
gram of the Vocational Education Act, 
because of the transfer of funds from 
the educational opportunities grant pro- 
gram—it is permissible if the institution 
thought it was necessary—to the work- 
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study program, and I do not recall of 
any further transfer of funds at this time 
except the vocational transfer to high- 
er education. That is the only other 
amendment. We had to get a waiver of 
points of order. We had to waive points 
of order because we were undertaking to 
amend a bill that we do not touch in the 
extension of the student loan program, 
and that is the vocational education bill. 
That is our sole reason. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Nebraska. 

Mr. MARTIN. In answer to the ques- 
tion of the gentleman from Missouri, I 
would like to point out that on page 16, 
beginning with line 24, there is a defi- 
nite transfer of funds which requires the 
waiving of points of order. I would just 
like to read a few lines from the bill 
beginning on page 16: 

All assets and liabilities of the vocational 
student loan insurance fund established by 
section 13 of the National Vocational Stu- 
dent Loan Insurance Act of 1965, matured 
or contingent, shall be transferred to, and 
become assets and liabilities of, the student 
loan insurance fund established by section 
431 of the Higher Education Act of 1965. 


Mr. PERKINS. That is correct. 

Mr. MARTIN. That is the reason why, 
under this rule, a waiving of points of 
order was required. 

Mr. PERKINS. Coupled with the 
amendment I discussed. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield for a further inquiry? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. I would like to ask the 
gentleman two additional questions. Is 
it not also true—I would say to my col- 
leagues from Nebraska—that on page 4, 
line 7: 

An institution which has in effect an 
agreement to carry out a work-study pro- 
gram under section 143 of the Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964 may use to carry 
out such work-study program any of the 
funds paid to it from sums appropriated 
under the first sentence of section 401(b) 
of this Act for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1969, and the succeeding fiscal year. The 
requirement in section 144(f) of such Act 
shall apply to any funds used under the 
authority of this subsection for such purpose. 


Would that not also come under the 
waiver of points of order? 

Mr. PERKINS. I am no expert in this 
area, but I am of the opinion that that 
transfer was made in the previous year, 
but that could well come under the waiv- 
ing of points of order. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I appreciate 
the gentleman from Florida yielding, and 
I appreciate the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky explaining the point of view of the 
committee, but I think it is obvious to all 
Members that there are obvious reasons 
for waiving points of order in a bill which 
had to be amended after it went through 
the full committee and the Committee on 
Rules. As I understand it, this is some- 
thing which we all want to presume, but 
inasmuch as House Resolution 1150, I 
will say to the gentleman from Florida, 
says “All points of order against said 
bill are hereby waived,” in his opinion 
does it also apply to any amendments 
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that might be suggested to the bill, be- 
cause it says thereafter in the resolution 
that “the bill shall be read for amend- 
ment under the 5-minute rule,” and it 
does not say that such amendments shall 
be subject to waiver of points of order. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
understanding that there is only one 
amendment eligible under this rule, and 
that is the one the able gentleman from 
Kentucky told the able gentleman from 
Missouri about, and that is the one 
having to do with education. That is my 
understanding. 

Mr. HALL. What would be the purpose 
of reading the bill for amendment if 
there was only one under the rule, and 
why did not the Committee on Rules 
specify that one only would be eligible? 

Mr. PEPPER. You do not need a waiver 
of points of order to have an amendment 
offered, but this amendment would be 
subject to a point of order, and it would 
be the only one contemplated that would 
otherwise be subject to a point of order. 
The only thing the point of order was 
aimed at was as expressed. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Nebraska. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
have to disagree with the judgment of the 
gentleman on the point of order, in his 
reply to the gentleman from Missouri. 
House Resolution 1150 simply states 
that “all points of order against 
said bill are hereby waived.” That is 
against the bill itself. It says nothing at 
all in regard to amendments offered that 
are not germane, and it is my under- 
standing that under the rules of the 
House, if an amendment to this bill is of- 
fered that is not germane to the piece 
of legislation, that this waiving of points 
of order in the resolution would have no 
application at all. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I think it is 
important that we determine this. Would 
the gentleman yield for a parliamentary 
inquiry? 

Mr. PEPPER. Yes, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, a parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 
BERT). The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, in view of our 
colloquy and our understanding of House 
Resolution 1150, which says, on lines 8 
and 9, that “all points of order against 
such bill are hereby waived,” my parlia- 
mentary inquiry is whether or not 
amendments submitted—inasmuch as on 
line 1, page 2, the resolution states “the 
bill shall be read for amendment under 
the 5-minute rule could not be subject 
to a point of order or a point of order 
made and lie against such amendments if 
they were nongermane or otherwise did 
not come under a rule of the House? A 
mirror image of my question is, does a 
point of order lie against all amendments 
that might be offered? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The res- 
olution does not apply to amendments 
that might be offered. 

Mr. HALL. I thank the Speaker. 

Mr. PEPPER. The only amendment 
intended to be covered by the waiver of 
the points of order—and I have a copy 
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of that with me—has to do with an 
amendment of the Vocational Education 
Act, and it was intended that that 
amendment would be eligible, would be 
admissible if a waiver of the points of 
order were allowed by the adoption of 
this rule. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, if the gentle- 
man will yield further, the gentleman 
agrees with me now, in view of the dis- 
tinguished Speaker's view that under the 
resolution points of order do not apply 
to amendments which might be offered, 
then each amendment will be considered 
at the time of its submission. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. PEPPER. The intent of the Rules 
Committee, may be different from the 
view of the able Speaker by his ruling 
on the abstract inquiry presented by the 
able gentleman from Missouri. I under- 
stand that it was disclosed to the Rules 
Committee that there was one amend- 
ment having to do with vocational edu- 
cation which had not been put onto the 
bill in the Education and Labor Commit- 
tee, and which the committee wished to 
offer on the floor. 

But there was a possibility that there 
might be a point of order raised to the 
amendment, and it was intended to cover 
the waiver of the point of order with 
respect to the admissibility of this one 
particular amendment and no other. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. There is 
nothing in the resolution which would 
provide for a waiver of points of order 
against any amendment which might be 
offered to the bill, if such amendment 
were not germane under the rules of the 
House. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
gentleman will state it. 

Mr. PEPPER. Would it be permissible 
for a Member on the floor, without con- 
vening the Rules Committee, to offer an 
amendment to the rule? I believe that 
perhaps I, as the Member handling the 
rule, have a right to yield to a Member, 
only to whom I wish to yield, to offer an 
amendment. Would it be permissible for 
me to yield to the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky to offer that amendment to the 
rule, so as to provide, on page 2, after the 
period, I would presume, in the second 
line, “and points of order shall be waived 
with respect to one amendment to be 
offered by the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor’’? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. May the 
Chair inquire of the gentleman whether 
he has instructions from the Committee 
on Rules to offer such an amendment? 

Mr. PEPPER. I have no specific in- 
structions for yielding for the offering of 
that amendment, from the Committee on 
Rules, except it was within the intend- 
ment, I understood, of the Committee 
on Rules that this amendment would be 
admissible. I do not propose to act by the 
authority of the Committee on Rules if 
I should yield for such an amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman, of course, would be doing it 
on his own responsibility, then, and not 
subject to the order of the Committee on 
Rules. 

The Chair will add, the only other way 
an amendment could be offered to the 


The 
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rule would be under the rules of the 
House. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, may I in- 
quire of the able gentleman from Ne- 
braska, who is one of the senior and dis- 
tinguished members of the Rules Com- 
mittee from the other side, whether he 
would have any objection to an amend- 
ment to the rule that would permit only 
this one amendment to be offered and 
would waive points of order with respect 
to only that one amendment? Does the 
able gentleman have that amendment 
before him? 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the 
gentleman yield for a parliamentary in- 
quiry? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, this is a mat- 
ter that would be without the rules of 
the House and could only be accom- 
plished by unanimous consent. 

I submit to the distinguished gentle- 
man, if we are going to have rules 
brought up at this time of day, after ad- 
journing before 2 o’clock twice this week, 
we would have to object under the rules 
of the House. The only way such an 
amendment could be offered would be to 
vote down the previous question—all of 
us know that—and then to submit an 
amendment after voting it down. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I have not 
offered any such amendment. I do not 
propose to yield for the purpose of offer- 
ing such an amendment, since I do not 
have authority to do so from the Com- 
mittee on Rules. I simply present the 
rule as it is written to the House for its 
consideration. 

I now yield to the able gentleman from 
Nebraska. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

House Resolution 1150 provides for 
an open rule with 1 hour of debate, waiv- 
ing all points of order only against said 
bill, H.R. 16729, to extend certain pro- 
grams providing assistance to students 
at institutions of higher education. 

The purpose of the bill is to extend, 
for 2 additional years, four student as- 
sistance and loan programs and to pro- 
vide advanced funding authority for 
these four efforts to assist the colleges 
and universities in programing their par- 
ticipation in them. 

The National Defense Education Act 
program of student loans contained in 
title II of the act is authorized for 2 years 
at an annual rate of $200 million. Cur- 
rently the program is being used on 1,738 
campuses, covering about 2 million stu- 
dents and has loans outstanding of over 
$1,350,000,000. 

Title I of the Economic Opportunity 
Act is amended to authorize for 2 more 
years the student work-study program 
through which deserving students are 
assisted with part-time employment 
while in school. Authorizations are for 
$225 million for each of the 2 years the 
program is extended. It is estimated that 
this will permit assistance to some 870,- 
000 students over this period. The 
Federal share of the student compensa- 
tion, now 85 percent, will fall to 80 per- 
cent on August 20, 1968. Employment 
opportunities under this program are 


a parlia- 
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generally provided by the schools and 
by public service and other nonprofit 
agencies. 

Title IV of the Higher Education Act 
is amended to extend the program of 
educational opportunity grants for an 
additional 2 years. It provides financial 
assistance to needy students ranging 
from $200 to $800 per year over a stu- 
dent's college years. For each year an 
authorization of $70 million is recom- 
mended which will provide assistance to 
425,000 students. 

The final program included in the 
bill is the guaranteed student loan pro- 
gram of the Higher Education Act, which 
seeks to assure that every student ac- 
cepted into a college or university will 
be able to obtain the financial assistance 
to complete his studies. This is assured 
by making available low-cost, federally 
backed and guaranteed loans to the stu- 
dents. The States are the prime movers 
in the program, the Government backs 
them and covers losses. Thirty-five States 
are now participating. This, too, is ex- 
tended for 2 years, and $10 million is 
authorized to strengthen the reserve 
funds of the several States. 

The bill provides for raising the ceil- 
ing on interest rates of student loans 
from 6 to 7 percent, and provides that 
the Commissioner of Education is au- 
thorized to make payments to the in- 
surers to reduce the cost of interest to 
the students on loans guaranteed by the 
States or nonprofit private sources. This 
provision was deemed necessary because 
of the recent rise in the prime discount 
rate. 

Finally, the bill puts the National Vo- 
cational Student Loan Insurance Act 
under the Higher Education Act because 
duplication and parallel paperwork has 
been a problem. 

The committee has tried to lessen the 
problem of planning for the colleges and 
universities in their student assistance 
programs by providing for advanced 
funding for the four assistance programs. 
Under the bill, appropriations for the 
student assistance programs would be 
included in appropriations bills for the 
fiscal year preceding the fiscal year for 
which they would be available. 

The bill was reported unanimously. 
No departmental views are contained in 
the report. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
further requests for time. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


EXTENDING CONGRATULATIONS OF 
CONGRESS TO COLLEGE OF WIL- 
LIAM AND MARY ON ITS 275TH 
ANNIVERSARY 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the immediate consideration of House 
Concurrent Resolution 615. 

The Clerk read the concurrent resolu- 
tion, as follows: 


H. Con. Res. 615 


Whereas the people of the United States 
of America throughout their history have 
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recognized the importance to democracy of 
an educated citizenry, and to that end have 
encouraged a public policy of support of 
education for all of its people and the devel- 
opment, within the several States, of centers 
of advanced learning as beneficial to the 
general welfare; and 

Whereas at the time of its independence 
the United States of America already was 
endowed with certain centers of learning 
established upon the initiative of the people 
of the several Colonies or as part of the 
policy of colonial growth encouraged by the 
then sovereign of the said Colonies; and 

Whereas, on February 8, 1693, a royal 
charter was granted by Their Majesties King 
William III and Queen Mary II of England, 
to found and establish “a certain place of 
universal learning” in the “good arts and 
sciences” to be known forever thereafter as 
the College of William and Mary in Virginia; 
and 

Whereas, subsequent to the independence 
of the said United States of America, His 
Excellency Thomas Jefferson, then Governor 
of the Commonwealth of Virginia and there- 
after a distinguished President of the United 
States of America, on December 4, 1779, led 
the same College of William and Mary in 
Virginia to a reorganization of its curricu- 
lum with the particular objective of creat- 
ing therein a course of study preparing 
students for the service of the new State and 
Nation, to wit, by introducing pioneering 
courses in law, the several natural sciences, 
and the several modern languages; and 

Whereas the said College of William and 
Mary in Virginia has throughout its history 
educated men who have contributed to the 
commonweal of three centuries, so that it 
is truly and often said that the history of 
the colleges forms a significant part of the 
history of the Nation, the same including 
the first President and fifteen Members of 
the Continental Congress, three Presidents 
of the United States, a Chief Justice and 
three Associate Justices of the United 
States, thirteen Cabinet members, twenty- 
nine Senators, three Speakers and fifty-five 
Members of the House of Representatives, 
twenty-two Governors of Virginia, twenty- 
two judges of the Virginia Supreme Court of 
Appeals, an uncounted number of members 
of the General Assembly of Virginia, as 
well as leaders in the government of a num- 
ber of other States of the Union; and 

Whereas today it continues in this tradi- 
tion of education of men and women for 
useful citizenship in public and private pur- 
suite, continuing to adapt its course of 
studies to the growing needs of community, 
Commonwealth, and Nation: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the United States (the Senate concur- 
ring), That the Congress on this occasion 
sends hearty congratulations, and greetings 
to the College of William and Mary on the 
occasion of its two hundred and seventy- 
fifth anniversary, recognizing the contribu- 
tions it has made to the well-being of the 
people of Virginia and the United States, 
and extending the hope of the people of the 
United States that the College of William 
and Mary will continue to grow and prosper 
in the centuries yet to come. 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado (during the 
reading). Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that further reading of the con- 
current resolution be dispensed with and 
it be printed in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. (Mr. AL- 
BERT). Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Colorado? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, as I understand it, 
this is the first of a series of resolutions 
that the gentleman proposes to offer. 
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Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. It is one of 
three, yes. 

Mr. GROSS. Would the gentleman as- 
sure the House that none of these reso- 
lutions requires the expenditure of Fed- 
eral funds? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. None of 
these require the expenditure of Federal 
funds. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. ROGERS OF 

COLORADO 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Speak- 
er, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ROGERS of 
Colorado: On pages 1-3 strike all “whereas” 
clauses. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The concurrent resolution was agreed 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Downinc] may extend his remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOWNING. Mr. Speaker, it is 
most appropriate that we consider this 
resolution honoring the 275th anniver- 
sary of the granting of the charter of 
the College of William and Mary on this 
day, which is Law Day. 

The College of William and Mary was 
the first institution in America to estab- 
lish a school of law. As a result of the 
interest of Thomas Jefferson, then newly 
elected Governor of Virginia and, by vir- 
tue of that office, a member of the board 
of visitors of the college, the college cre- 
ated a professorship of law and police. 
Antedated only by the Vinerian profes- 
sorship at Oxford, established 21 years 
earlier and held by Sir William Black- 
stone, and perhaps by the chair at Trin- 
ity College, Dublin, the chair of law at 
William and Mary thus became one of 
the earliest in the English-speaking 
world, and the first in the United States. 

The venerable George Wythe was the 
first law professor of William and Mary's 
School of Law. A signer of the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the mentor of 
Thomas Jefferson, John Marshall, and 
Henry Clay, this “American Aristides,” 
as Jefferson styled him, is no doubt the 
man most responsible for the philosophy 
of law and order which pervades the 
American Constitution and today guides 
the development of our democratic gov- 
ernment. 

The college—which in its earliest days 
was virtually confined to the Sir Chris- 
topher Wren Building, the oldest stand- 
ing academic building in British Amer- 
ica and the oldest existing home of the 
Virginia legislature—was a remarkable 
structure to be raised in a colony that 
was still largely a wilderness. Fulfilling 
the prediction of an anonymous student 
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of 1699 that “the college will help make 
the Town,” William and Mary and Wil- 
liamsburg grew and flourished together. 
The gathering together in the colonial 
capital of the best people of Virginia and 
the forming of student associations with 
all that was best in the history and poli- 
tics of that colony and of Mother Eng- 
land were of untold significance in mold- 
ing the intellect, in testing the character, 
and in cultivating the manners of the 
generation which so significantly influ- 
enced the events leading to the American 
Revolution. From this college-capital, the 
cradle of democracy, where the plays of 
Shakespeare first found a public hearing 
in America, went forth Virginia’s and 
the Nation’s greatest sons. 

In honoring the college of William 
and Mary we not only honor a famous 
school which sent four of her sons— 
George Washington, Thomas Jefferson, 
James Monroe, and John Tyler—to the 
Presidency of the United States, we 
honor the principles of liberty which 
they espoused, 

William and Mary has served this 
Nation well during these years. It has 
trained and educated many of the lead- 
ers of this Nation and the world. 

It continues this educational excel- 
lence with the young men and women 
of today. The Nation should be grateful 
to this great college because it furnishes 
a reservoir of competent leaders who 
will serve when needed. 

We commend the college of William 
and Mary for this contribution to our 
Nation. 

All of the members of the Virginia 
delegation are deeply grateful to our 
colleagues for the unanimous passage of 
this resolution honoring the 275th an- 
niversary of the college of William and 
Mary. 


TO DESIGNATE MAY 20, 1968, AS 
“CHARLOTTE, N.C., DAY” 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent for the im- 
mediate consideration of Senate Joint 
Resolution 131. 

The Clerk read the title of the Senate 
joint resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the reauest of the gentle- 
man from Colorado? 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object—and, of course, I shall 
not object—I take this time in order to 
express my appreciation to the distin- 
guished representative of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary for bringing this 
Senate joint resolution to the floor of 
the House this afternoon. It has already 
cleared the Senate. 

The purpose of the resolution is to 
give recognition to the 200th anniver- 
sary of the establishment of the city of 
Charlotte, at which place the first Dec- 
laration of Independence was signed on 
this continent a year and 4 months be- 
fore the Declaration of Independence 
was signed on July 4 at Philadelphia. 

I strongly support the resolution and 
appreciate the gentleman’s bringing it 
to the floor of the House this afternoon. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 
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BERT). Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Colorado? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the Senate joint resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

S. J. Res. 131 

Whereas 1968 will mark the two hundredth 
anniversary of the establishment of the city 
of Charlotte by the State Assembly of North 
Carolina; and 

Whereas the city of Charlotte has made 
outstanding contributions during those two 
hundred years to the strength and well- 
being of the State of North Carolina and the 
United States: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That May 20, 1968, 
is hereby designated as “Charlotte, North 
Carolina, Day” in commemoration of the 
two hundredth anniversary of such city, and 
the President is authorized and requested to 
issue a proclamation inviting the people of 
the United States to observe such day with 
appropriate ceremonies and activities. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. ROGERS OF 
COLORADO 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ROGERS of 


Colorado: On page 1, strike all “whereas” 
clauses. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The Senate joint resolution was 
ordered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


TO PROVIDE FOR THE OBSERVANCE 

OF THE CENTENNIAL OF THE 
SIGNING OF THE 1868 TREATY OF 
PEACE BETWEEN THE NAVAJO 
INDIAN TRIBE AND THE UNITED 
STATES 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent for the im- 
mediate consideration of the bill (S. 
2745) to provide for the observance of 
the centennial of the signing of the 
1868 Treaty of Peace between the Navajo 
Indian Tribe and the United States. 

The Clerk read the title of the Senate 
bill 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Colorado? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the Senate bill, as follows: 

S. 2745 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
President of the United States is requested 
(1) to issue a proclamation designating the 
calendar year 1968 as the centennial of the 
signing of the 1868 Treaty of Peace between 
the Navajo Indian Tribe and the United 
States, and calling upon the Governors of 
the States, mayors of cities, and other pub- 
lic Officials, as well as other persons, organiza- 
tions, and groups, to observe such centennial 
by appropriate celebrations and ceremonies 
and (2) to provide, in such manner as he 
deems appropriate, for participation by Fed- 
eral agencies and officials in such observance. 

Sec. 2. The President of the Senate is au- 
thorized to appoint eight Members of the 
Senate, and the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives is authorized to appoint 
eight Members of the House of Representa- 
tives, to represent the Congress in connec- 
tion with observances and activities of the 
Navajo Indian Tribe commemorating the 
historic events that preceded, and are asso- 
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ciated with, the signing of the 1868 Treaty 
of Peace between the Navajo Indian Tribe 
and the United States. 


The Senate bill was ordered to be read 
a third time, was read the third time 
and passed, and a motion to reconsider 
was laid on the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that all 
Members may have 5 legislative days in 
which to extend their remarks concern- 
ing the resolutions and bills which have 
just been adopted. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Colorado? 

There was no objection. 


UNIDENTIFIED FLYING OBJECTS 


Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, I rise today 
to again address my colleagues on the 
matter of the Air Force sponsored re- 
search project at the University of 
Colorado under the direction of Dr. Ed- 
ward U. Condon. This project aimed at 
discovering the truth about unidentified 
flying objects, or at least learning what 
questions to ask, has been resoundingly 
condemned in a recent article in Look 
magazine. 

Since reading this article and con- 
sidering the situation there at the uni- 
versity I have written to the Secretary of 
the Air Force asking for his comments 
on this deplorable situation and I have 
written the Comptroller General of the 
United States asking for an immediate 
investigation of the incidents involving 
the use of public moneys at the Univer- 
sity of Colorado. 

There must be some adequate explana- 
tion for the events described in that arti- 
cle. If they are inaccurate, they must be 
corrected. If correct, they cast serious 
doubts about our universities’ approach 
to Federal contracts; about the objectiv- 
ity of educational institutions dedicated 
above all things to the disinterested pur- 
suit of the truth insofar as facts 
can reveal this to us. 

Last, but not least, if the facts in the 
article are accurate then I have little 
hope that we will learn much new about 
the UFO problem from this project; I 
have little doubt that the conclusions 
will be questioned, doubted. I feel cer- 
tain that the subject of unidentified fiy- 
ing objects will remain a mystery. 

Some of you may approach this whole 
subject with derision or amusement. I 
am not myself a believer, rather more of 
an agnostic on the matter of whether 
these reportings of objects portend more 
than we have been led to believe. But, I 
am convinced that the reasonable ap- 
proach, the scientific approach, is to 
maintain an open mind on the matter 
until some real evidence appears, one 
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way or the other. We have not had 
that as yet. I was hopeful that the Colo- 
rado project would provide just this evi- 
dence, or leadings for the future. Now 
I have my doubts. 


AMERICANS BECOMING IMPATIENT 
WITH GOVERNMENT'S DO-NOTH- 
ING ATTITUDE TOWARD LAW- 
BREAKERS 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, this 
Nation is sick and tired of the weaselly 
attitude of the Department of Justice 
against the Stokely Carmichaels, the 
Rap Browns, the draft card and flag 
burners, arsonists, rioters, and, yes, even 
the marchers. The policy of the Depart- 
ment as recently enunciated by Attorney 
General Ramsey Clark toward arsonists 
and rioters is positively beyond the com- 
prehension of the American people, If 
he would coddle those who today burn 
and destroy property in the so-called 
ghetto areas, he should remember that 
they will burn and destroy his Depart- 
ment of Justice Building tomorrow and 
his own palatial suburban home the next 
day. 

Law-abiding Americans are becoming 
impatient with this Government’s do- 
nothing attitude toward those who com- 
mit treason, arson, destroy property, and 
riot. They are speaking out all over this 
land. An example of such is included in 
an editorial which appeared in the Com- 
mercial Dispatch, a fine newspaper, pub- 
lished in Columbus, Miss. The editorial 
by editor Birney Imes, Jr., is commended 
to the consideration of the readers of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp and to Mr. 
Clark. The editorial is as follows: 


POLITICAL POTPOURRI 
(By Birney Imes, Jr.) 


Long ago I learned the other fellow was 
right as many, if not a lot more, times than 
I. So Iam reluctant to call his views “idiotic”. 

But this time I’m going to and I think 
it will be judged fitting. 

Attorney General Ramsey Clark—more 
politician than lawyer—is credited with a 
new “humanitarian” plan for control of riots, 
looting, burning. 

The heart of the new doctrine, planned 
in secrecy, “accepts property loss to avoid 
killing”. 

I interpret this new concept that looters 
determined enough to resist officers should 
be permitted to loot, riot and burn unham- 
pered by restraints adequate to stop them. 
Under no circumstance would gunfire be 
used. That’s what happened recently in 
Washington. 

The Attorney General says this is “putting 
life above property”. 

I don’t believe Clark believes his own 
promulgation. 

Life or property is not the issue at all. 

What is at stake is law enforcement. 

All sorts of silly “reasons” have been ad- 
vanced to support the new concept. 

One official, presumably a Clark aide, said 
people “don’t know how it is to be in a 
riot where, if you shoot, they shoot back and 
you've got a lot of dead...” 
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Bank robbers, housebreakers too have been 
known to shoot back. So have burglars; so 
have trespassers; so have fugitives. But this 
has never deterred law enforcement officers 
in the pursuit of their job. 

What it really boils down to—this new 
approach of the Attorney General—is if loot- 
ers and rioters are determined enough they 
will not be stopped. 

Under the new reasoning ‘overwhelming 
law enforcement manpower would be em- 
ployed”. 

I don’t know what this means. Perhaps 
he would have enough soldiers and state 
troopers and national guardsmen to re- 
strain the rioters by holding their hands. It 
would be mighty difficult to get up enough 
men in time to head off a riot, say in 20 
or so different places, troubled at the same 
time. 

Liberal use of tear gas is one of the main 
tools to be employed. I don’t know much 
about tear gas, but it could blow back on 
officers and innocent bystanders alike. How- 
ever, this is no place to argue the relative 
merits of law enforcement equipment. 

Comments by those who framed the new 
doctrines have been endless, but they haven't 
heard from the property owners and the 
businessmen whose establishments were 
burned to the ground and in some instances 
life savings swept away. Nor from the mil- 
lions of Americans who respect law and order 
and who sincerely believe the law should be 
enforced for all citizens. This desire is by 
no means bounded by racial lines. 

Certainly, this new approach doesn't cre- 
ate any new respect for our laws. On the 
other hand, next time there will be even 
less restraint if the penalty is a slap on the 
wrist. 

I don’t believe anyone views other than 
with horror the taking of a human life. 

But adequate means must be taken to in- 
sure the law is upheld in the interest of 
everyone’s—not just a few—welfare. 

We have an orderly rule by law or we 
have something like what happened a few 
days ago. Firm restraint will save more life 
and property in the long run. 


MAJ, GEN. ROBERT H. CURTIN 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
the U.S. Air Force lost the services of 
one of its most highly esteemed mem- 
bers. Maj. Gen. Robert H. Curtin, Direc- 
tor of Civil Engineering, Deputy Chief of 
Staff, Programs and Resources, Head- 
quarters U.S. Air Force, retired after an 
outstanding and illustrious military ca- 
reer. He occupied his position in the 
headquarters from July 1963, and his 
accomplishments were substantial. He 
not only managed the Air Force’s civil 
engineering facilities with commendable 
competence, but also was personally re- 
sponsible for a number of highly effec- 
tive innovations. For example, he con- 
ceived and organized the “prime beef” 
program. Prime beef consists of small, 
highly mobile professional civil engineer 
teams that are trained and equipped to 
respond immediately to emergency situa- 
tions throughout the world. Prime beef 
teams have been called out to perform 
emergency civil engineering functions in 
Southeast Asia, emergency flood relief 
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in Alaska, and have responded to other 
situations from Greenland to Antarctica, 
from Thailand to Libya. General Curtin 
also masterminded the “red horse” pro- 
gram, composed of civil engineer heavy 
repair squadrons specially equipped to 
respond to such requirements as expedi- 
tionary airfield construction in South- 
east Asia. General Curtin’s other crea- 
tive efforts and organizational ability 
have been directly instrumental in the 
great work that his highly complex and 
vital organization has performed over 
the last few years. 

General Curtin has appeared before 
my House Armed Services Committee as 
the principal witness of the Air Force’s 
military construction programs since 
fiscal year 1960. It was always a pleasure 
to me and the rest of the members of 
my committee to have General Curtin 
appear before us, for we knew that he 
would testify with complete honesty and 
unusual forthrightness, and the service 
that he performed in helping to guide 
us through complex military construc- 
tion problems was invaluable. We have 
all held him in the very highest esteem, 
and will miss those refreshing moments 
during our committee hearings. 

General Curtin’s military career be- 
gan with his graduation from the US. 
Military Academy in 1939. He served in 
almost every position of importance in 
the Air Force’s civil engineering field 
prior to his taking over as Director. This 
service included very responsible engi- 
neering posts in Europe during the war, 
and the Pentagon since 1958. He has a 
master’s degree in civil engineering from 
Harvard University, and has attended 
both the Air War College at Maxwell Air 
Force Base, Ala., and the Industrial Col- 
lege of the Armed Forces at Fort McNair 
in Washington. He is a highly decorated 
officer. In addition to having received 
the Croix de Guerre with Palm and the 
Order of Leopold with Palm from Bel- 
gium, his decorations include the Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal, the Legion of 
Merit, the Bronze Star Medal with Oak 
Leaf Cluster, and numerous other Air 
Force decorations and awards. 

General Curtin is now assuming the 
job of Director of Facilities, Office of Ad- 
ministration, NASA. Our gratitude for 
his tremendously fine and highly devoted 
military career is unbounded. He has 
served his country most admirably dur- 
ing his military career, and both our re- 
spect and good wishes will follow him 
into his new position of responsibility. 


PROSPECTIVE SALE OF 360-SERIES 
COMPUTERS TO EAST GERMANY 


Mr. BLACKBURN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently it has come to my attention that 
International Business Machine Corp.— 
IBM—plans to sell one of their 360-series 
computers to East Germany. Further- 
more, it has been brought to my atten- 
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tion that IBM has sold 1400-series line 
computers to Bulgaria, Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, and Hungary. 

Until recently, IBM’s 1400-series data 
processing system was among the world’s 
most complex and sophisticated systems. 
However, now IBM has developed it’s new 
360-series and wants to sell it to the East 
Germans. By the way, East Germany is 
so hostile toward us that we do not have 
diplomatic relations with them. 

The 360-series computer is IBM’s most 
advanced. It occupies many rooms and 
is used by many major American cor- 
porations, the Federal Government, par- 
ticularly in national defense installa- 
tions. For example, this 360-series is 
now an integral part of our Polaris 
missile system. IBM is now campaign- 
ing to sell this new system to Eastern 
European Communist nations and East 
Germany, all of them now participating 
to some degree in supporting Hanoi’s war 
effort. 

It is a well known fact that Communist 
countries embark on trade programs in 
areas in which they find themselves defi- 
cient. With the United States Govern- 
ment, and our own private corporations 
spending billions on research and devel- 
opment, Communist nations can easily 
take full advantage of our technology by 
buying the machine from us, thus, bene- 
fiting from our scientific and technologi- 
cal know-how. So, we build up their war- 
making capability with our technology, 
while at the same time we try to fight 
Communist aggression in Vietnam. I find 
this policy totally inconsistent with any 
sane foreign policy. Are we supposed to 
trade and be kind to all Communist west 
of longitude 140 degrees and north of 
latitude 50 degrees and kill all Commu- 
nist elsewhere? 

Today, I entered a concurrent resolu- 
tion which would express the dissatis- 
faction of Congress, with the negotiation 
to sell, and the subsequent sale of, ad- 
vanced computer systems to Communist 
nations by certain American business 
corporations. I hope that the House will 
consider this matter as soon as possible. 


LIFE IN WASHINGTON—A TYPICAL 
EVENING STROLL 


Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, the 
tired resignation with which Washington 
Post Staff Writer Martin Weil wrote the 
story of his robbery and mugging in this 
morning’s paper is perhaps more richly 
indicative of the conditions here than 
the actual events he describes in that 
story. It is dreadfully true that what 
happened to Mr. Weil last night is typi- 
cal; that an evening stroll in Washing- 
ton, on business or pleasure, is as daring 
as Richard Halliburton’s assault on the 
Matterhorn and the Hellespont together. 

I sympathize with Mr. Weil, as I do 
with all Americans everywhere who must, 
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at times, venture out in the streets. I 
don’t know his age or whether he can 
remember the old days when society and 
government together had guts enough to 
protect its innocent citizens from terror- 
ist gangs on the street. The recent per- 
missiveness by authorities during the 
riots here in Washington have provided 
assurance to any marauding individual 
or gang that there is relatively safety 
from the police, at least for the first few 
hours. Perhaps if Mr. Weil’s newspaper 
would print more stories like his own and 
fewer glorifying the Supreme Court, 
fewer word-for-word transcripts of the 
press conferences of Stokely Carmichael 
and fewer editorials praising the defiers 
of the law, we wouldn’t be in the shape 
we're in. 
Mr. Weil’s story follows: 


Soor Him,” Youtrus Cry IN HOLDUP: A 
REPORTER'S FIRST-PERSON ACCOUNT 
(By Martin Weil) 

“How much?“ I asked. 

He glared and put a silver-plated revolver 
against my stomach. 

“All of it,” he said, and his friends laughed. 

I was held up last night at Vermont Ave- 
nue and R Street nw., as I waited for a taxi 
to take me back to the office from an assign- 
ment. 

This is how it happened: 

I left the YMCA building on 12th Street 
between R and S Streets nw. about 9:25 p.m., 
and started looking for a cab. 

As I walked down the long, lonely block 
of Vermont Avenue beside a playground 
fence, I called to one or two taxis, but they 
were far off and occupied. 

I turned to see if any were coming from 
behind. There were no taxis, but there was 
a group of youths, sauntering down the block 
toward me. 

I kept walking. 

The more I turned to look for the cab 
that wasn’t coming, the more they seemed to 
laugh and the faster they seemed to approach. 
I wanted that cab to come. 

I stopped at Vermont and R. I was going 
to catch a cab right there. 

The youths reached the corner seconds 
after I did, 

The leader wore an orange windbreaker and 
a thin mustache. He was no more than 16, 
and he seemed pleasant enough. 

“Got a match?” he asked. I didn’t. “Got a 
cigarette?” No luck. 

“Got any money?” 

I sighed. “How much?” 

Then the reyolver was in my stomach. 
“All of it.” 

“AN right,” I said, “All right,” trying to 
be agreeable. They didn’t wait. One grabbed 
me around the neck from behind. I didn’t 
resist as he pulled me to the pavement. 

“Shoot him,” one youth called, giggling, as 
the leader stood over me with the gun. “Shoot 

I didn’t know if he would or wouldn't. I 
was scared and I won't forget it. I lay very 
limp and let them pull the wallet out of my 
pocket and the watch off my wrist. Then, 
they ran down the street, laughing. 

As they ran away, I got up and began 
walking toward the office. I never did find a 
cab. 


LAWLESS DAY IN WASHINGTON 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute, to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks, and to include ex- 
traneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Florida? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
today is observed throughout the Nation 
as Law Day—except, of course, here in 
Washington. 

As the Washington Post reported this 
morning, there were three additional 
cases of arson in the city last night. A 
storeowner was murdered while his shop 
was looted. And a reporter knocked down 
and robbed at gunpoint as passers-by 
laughed. 

One week ago I called on Public Safety 
Director Murphy and the Justice Depart- 
ment to crack down on the lawlessness in 
the Capital. Murphy’s apparent reply 
was to say that he would resign rather 
than use whatever force was necessary 
to stop the burning, looting and murder. 

Murphy should resign at once. 

This lawlessness does not have a thing 
to do with legal protest, free speech, the 
right of assembly, or the so-called march 
on Washington. It is outright violence 
against person and property. 

The Post also reported this morning 
that the fires here in the District during 
the riots occured at a rate of 25 an hour, 
twice the rate in the Detroit riot last 
summer. Twenty-five cases of arson an 
hour. Yet Mr. Murphy says, “we do not 
have strong evidence of organization,” 
although he says it could have been. 

Well, those fires hit 418 businesses: 61 
clothing stores, 57 liquor stores, 53 gro- 
cery stores, 23 furniture stores, 19 drug- 
stores, 19 cleaners, 18 variety stores, and 
23 restaurants, and others. 

How long will the city government here 
permit the arson to continue. How many 
more storeowners will be shot—and the 
one last night was the second member of 
the same family to be killed in that par- 
ticular store. 

And how long will the Congress permit 
this mismanagement of the affairs of the 
Nation’s Capital. 

Every Member of the Congress should 
ask himself what would happen in his 
own hometown if 418 businesses were hit 
by arson, and if the arson continued for 
3 weeks as it has here. Would the citizens 
stand for the inaction of the city gov- 
ernment or would they demand strong 
steps be taken against lawlessness. I be- 
lieve the answer can be found in the 
statements of Mayor Daley of Chicago, 
and Police Chief Headley of Miami, and 
others who have demanded action and 
seen the good results of rigid enforce- 
ment of the law. 

The people of this Nation will not long 
tolerate what is going on in this Federal 
city today. If city hall does not get the 
message now, it msy be too late for the 
would-be leaders in the District Build- 
ing. Washington will see self-government 
only when it demonstrates it can in fact 
govern itself. The dismal failure of Mr. 
Murphy and the other officials over the 
past weeks has set them back many 
years. 

Mr. Murphy should indeed resign. 

Mayor Washington had better put this 
city on the side of law and order. Law 
Day, May 1, 1968, is the day to do it. 
Tomorrow will be too late. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. I yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS. Is this the same Patrick 
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Murphy who gave orders to the police to 
be careful and not harm any of the 
looters? 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. That is right 
and I agree with the gentleman from 
Ohio about that, and this is of great 
concern to me. 

Mr. HAYS. Well, the Congress is still 
running this city and I think we should 
ask that he resign his post of authority. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT 
BERKELEY 


Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, all those 
who are concerned with the educational 
process will be interested in a develop- 
ment at the University of California at 
Berkeley. 

The university has organized a special 
course, “Social Analysis 133: The Poli- 
tics of Race Relations,” taught by Dr. 
Carl Werthman. The Washington Post 
on April 28, reported that 33 students 
enrolled in the course “have made the 
Nation's Capital their classroom for the 
spring.” Specifically, their classroom is 
the poor people’s campaign where they 
are pursuing “an independent research 
program” of their own design. 

The article follows: 

[From the Washington (D.C., Post, Apr. 28, 
1968] 
MARCH TURNED INTO “LAB” BY VISITING 
STUDENT GROUP 


(By Willard Clopton Jr.) 


A visiting professor is nothing rare on the 
academic scene. A visiting class is. 

Thirty-three students from the University 
of California at Berkeley have made the Na- 
tion’s Capital their classroom for the spring. 

Here for the Poor People’s Campaign, they 
stuff envelopes, type stencils and make them- 
selves otherwise useful around the Cam- 
paign offices at 1401 J st. nw. 

It is no scholastic joyride, however. 

The 33 are enrolled in a special course— 
Social Analvsis 133: The Politics of Race Re- 
lations—taught by Lr. Carl Werthman, an 
assistant professor of sociology who has 
stayed behind at Berkeley. 

Each student is pursuing an independent 
research program of his own design. Each 
must hand in a lengthy term paper when 
he returns home at the end of the academic 
quarter in June. Each one who passes will 
earn 15 credits toward his graduation. 

The course resulted from a decision by 
the University administration that students 
can occasionally initiate courses provided 
basic scholastic requirements are met. 

Social Analysis 133 originated last Decem- 
ber, when the Rev. Dr. Martin Luther King 
Jr. announced that he would lead a mass 
“camp-in" in Washington this spring in 
order to dramatize the need for Congress to 
aid tie poor. 

When Edward T. Anderson, a senior 
majoring in sociology at Berkeley, heard 
about it, he and several other students pre- 
pared a prospectus for the course and sub- 
mitted it to the school officials. It aroused rel- 
atively little opposition and was approved. 
The students, all volunteers, arrived in 
Washington about two weeks ago. 

“As a black college student, I regard the 
experience as an on-the-spot education in 
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contemporary political affairs,” Anderson 
says. “We are, I think, witnessing either the 
life or death of the democratic process.” 

Jan Cohen, 20, a senior in criminology, 
confided that the course is chiefly an ex- 
cuse for her to be here for the Campaign, 

She said she used to think the Southern 
Christian Leadership Conference was “an 
ethereal policymaking group,” but is find- 
ing its leaders both tough and practical. 

Trina Grillo, 19, a social science major, 
said she welcomed the trip because “I have 
often felt that education wasn’t always to 
the point. 

“I mean, here we live in a country where 
there are riots, cities are burning down and 
Congress isn’t doing anything.” Being part 
of the Campaign, she said, provides insights 
she doesn't get from her textbooks. 

Peter Kalnay, 21, an English major, sees 
the Campaign as “a chance for a peaceful 
revolution in this country.” 

“We're at a point in history where several 
big things are coming to a head at once— 
the war, the presidency, the race problem. 
It’s a really exciting moment to be here,” 
he said. 


FEDERAL COURTS OVERSEEING 
LOCAL SCHOOLS 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I was horrified when I read re- 
cently in the Mobile Press that the Mo- 
bile County, Ala., School Board had filed 
a petition in the US. district court ask- 
ing permission to construct a new $720,- 
000 school in the city of Mobile. This per- 
mission was requested pursuant to a 
Federal court order requiring school au- 
thorities to get court approval so as to 
prevent the perpetuation of “segregated 
neighborhood schools.” 

Permission, Mr. Speaker, from the 
Federal courts for a local school board 
to build a school? Can this be America? 
Is this the end of the local] school system? 
Is the school to serve the needs of the 
people or the whims of a Federal judge? 

What is it that gives a Federal judge 
some great insight into the needs of 
education that the local school boards 
do not have? But even more importantly, 
where in our great Constitution is the 
Federal court system given the right to 
tell a local school board where a school 
may be built? 

These questions cry out for answers, 
because there is not the slightest hint 
that Mobile County School Board is try- 
ing to do anything but educate all the 
children of Moble County. I urge my 
colleagues on the Judiciary Committee 
and the Education and Labor Committee 
to give this unbelievable situation their 
immediate attention. 

Mr. Speaker, I include the story as it 
appeared in the Mobile Press on April 
23, 1968, in the Record at this point: 

New SCHOOL On NorTHsIDE PLANNED HERE 

A petition was filed by the Mobile County 
School Board in U.S. District Court yester- 
day asking permission to construct a new 
$720,000 school on the city’s northside. 

The 25-classroom Florence Howard Ele- 
mentary School would be built on a present 
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school site plus additional land in a pre- 
dominantly Negro neighborhood. 

School authorities are required under a 
federal court order to obtain permission 
for new school construction since the courts 
intend to prevent new building which would 
perpetuate segregated neighborhood schools. 

The petition contends the new school 
would be in conformity with a U.S. Court 
of Appeals and District Court mandate. 

Present school facilities in the neighbor- 
hood, according to School Board Atty. Abe 
Phillips, are overcrowded and substandard 
due to fire damage and would be entirely re- 
placed by the new project. 


PROHIBITING USE OF GOVERN- 
MENT-OWNED PROPERTY AS 
CAMPGROUND FOR DEMONSTRA- 
TORS 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, my office 
has a flood of correspondence regarding 
the so-called poor peoples march on 
Washington and some are raising the 
question as to what I am going to do 
about it. Actually, there is very little 
that an individual member of the mi- 
nority party in the Congress can do, 
Law enforcement is the responsibility of 
the executive branch. However, all 10 
Members of the House from Virginia 
joined yesterday in introducing a resolu- 
tion to prohibit the use of Government- 
owned property as a campground or a 
shanty town for the demonstrators, I 
hope this measure will be promptly acted 
upon. The leader of the marchers refers 
to the proposed influx of demonstrators 
as the “most militant, nonviolent” group 
in history to ever come to Washington. 
Certainly, the phrase is contradictory, 
but I am fearful that once an unruly 
group of people numbering many thou- 
sands come here for the express purpose 
of exerting pressure on the Congress and 
staying until their demands are met we 
will have a problem of large proportion 
on our hands. 

The news media have indicated that 
the District of Columbia Welfare De- 
partment is attempting to obtain the 
necessary funds with which to feed the 
demonstrators and that the Park Serv- 
ice is considering permitting them to 
camp upon Government property in the 
Haines Point area. Is it not ridiculous 
for the Government to consider feeding 
and housing a group of agitators who 
profess they are going to put on the 
most militant, nonviolent demonstration 
in history? 

Inasmuch as law enforcement is a re- 
sponsibility of the executive branch, I 
wrote to the President yesterday and 
sent a copy to the Attorney General sug- 
gesting that the President go on national 
television and advise the citizens of this 
country that violent disorders will not 
be permitted in the Nation's Capital and 
that such force as is necessary will be 
used to uphold the law. We need a state- 
ment from our Chief Executive to this 
effect which will fortify whatever action 
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is necessary within our States and cities 
by the Governors and mayors and I be- 
lieve they would follow his leadership. 
If this is not done, Mr. Speaker, pres- 
sure may build up to such a point that 
we will have more disturbance in Wash- 
ington and in our cities throughout the 
land than was experienced a few weeks 
ago. This does not need to happen and 
I hope each individual Member of the 
House will use his influence with the 
executive branch to see that law and 
order is maintained. 

Today is Law Day, Mr. Speaker, and 
I am told that programs will be held in 
3,000 high schools and more than 120 
colleges and universities informing our 
young citizens that this country is dedi- 
cated to the rule of law. The theme of 
this observation sponsored annually by 
the American Bar Association is that 
only a lawful citizen can build a better 
society. I hope the President will join 
in this. 

Yesterday's letter to the President is 
set forth in full, as follows: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., April 30, 1968. 
THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: My constituents have 
expressed concern about the inherent dan- 
ger of the so-called “Poor People’s March on 
Washington,” and I share their concern. 

Certainly this situation can be controlled 
today. However, if those in control of our 
Executive Branch who are charged with the 
execution of lews permit this potentially dan- 
gerous situation to grow, and permit thou- 
sands of people to enter our capital with 
wagons and mules, anc offer them sanctuary 
on government property and food from tax- 
payers’ money, if they are permitted to re- 
main in the capital over a period of months— 
away from their home environment—it is 
almost sure to result in increased violence, 
burning and looting in the capital and the 
spread of disorder throughout the country. 

I understand that 3,000 to 5,000 people will 
be here in ten days and that this number will 
steadily increase until it will be the “most 
militant non-violent” demonstration in his- 
tory. The Congress can only make laws, It is 
incumbent upon the Executive Branch to en- 
force them. Therefore, I call on you, Mr. Pres- 
ident, and your Attorney General to go on 
national television and advise the citizens 
of this country that violent disorders will not 
be permitted in the nation’s capital and that 
such force as is necessary will be used to 
uphold the law. Many of our governors and 
mayors would follow your leadership, and 
only good could come of this action. 

All of the citizens of our country, regard- 
less of race, color or creed, should be able to 
live in safety. Therefore, it seems incumbent 
upon our leaders to promote a program of 
civil obedience to the law as a substitute for 
civil disobedience we have had in the past. 
In my opinion, you must bear the respon- 
sibility for whatever happens if you fail to 
act now to permit a situation from building 
up with which you may be unable to cope. 

Respectfully yours, 
WILLIAM L. SCOTT, 
Member of Congress. 


PETITION FOR REDRESS OF GRIEV- 
ANCES BY RETIRED OFFICERS OF 
RANK AND EXPERIENCE 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
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remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, more and 
more Americans turn from the promises 
of politicians to seek out the voice and 
leadership of military men who have 
been especially selected for Academy 
training and have proven their unquali- 
fied loyalty to these United States. 

The voices of our military leaders in 
active service are stilled by orders and 
censorship, but not so the voices of our 
past commanders who having secured 
our liberties in many wars are still 100 
percent for law and order—peace in any 
language. For 22 years now we have 
listened only to the voices of the politi- 
cians and diplomats and for 22 years 
we have lost the peace in the field and 
at the conference table. 

Yesterday afternoon I was delivered 
“A Petition for Redress of Grievances 
Presented to the Government of the 
United States of America by Retired 
Officers of Rank and Experience.” 

The presentation through me to every 
Member of this House was accompanied 
by this admonition: 


This petition, we hope, will go just a 
little way toward attaining the victory of 
peace and overcome just calmly writing off 
our dead and maimed heroes and prisoners 
for nothing, as we did in Korea, 


I am filing the original petitions with 
the Clerk of the House. 

Their petition to us, accompanied by 
a list of the signatures and the article 
“We Can Win the War in 6 Weeks,” from 
the March 1968 issue of Science & Me- 
chanics magazine, follow: 


MILITARY LEADERS PETITION TO THE GOVERN- 
MENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


Whereas we who have served our country 
long and faithfully are grieved and shocked 
at the manner in which the war in Vietnam 
is being conducted, wasting our blood and 
treasure without hope of victory, and 

Whereas experienced professionals all agree 
that the control of the conduct of the war 
cannot be successfully accomplished from 
Washington by civilian politicians not fitted 
by training or experience, and 

Whereas many of our greatest former mili- 
tary leaders have publicly stated in Science 
& Mechanics Magazine of March 1968, that 
this war can be won in 6 to 8 weeks or less: 

Therefore, we respectfully petition the 
Government of the United States, in accord- 
ance with the First Amendment of the Con- 
stitution of the United States of America 
for a redress of these grievances: 

1. That the Congress assert its constitu- 
tional right and duty by declaring war 
against North Vietnam. 

2. That the Chief Executive mobilize our 
armed forces according to recommendations 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, placing us in the 
position of strength that we occupied at the 
close of World War II, through a crash re- 
armament program. 

3. That the military commander in the 
theatre of war be given the responsibility and 
authority for its rapid and victorious con- 
clusion. 

4. That the U.S. Government inform all 
nations that we are at war with North Viet- 
nam, will attack all targets and that they 
should be guided accordingly. 

5. That the Government of the United 
States secure the services of the 600,000 Free 
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Chinese Armed Forces for the prosecution of 
the war, as offered by Free China, 

6. That P.L. 87-297, The Arms Control & 
Disarmament Act be instantly repealed, and 
the Arms Control and Disarmament Agency 
under the State Department be immediately 
abolished. 

7. That every person in public office or 
military command whose loyalty to the 
United States and its Constitution is by their 
acts shown to be diluted by other loyalties 
inimical thereto, be promptly cashiered or 
impeached as provided in the United States 
Constitution. 

8. That the criminally insane policy of re- 
laying our strategic and tactical plans for the 
conduct of the war in Vietnam to the Com- 
munist-controlled Security Council of the 
United Nations be stopped instantly. 


SIGNATURES TO PETITION 


Gen. Clifton B, Cates, USMC (Ret.) Former 
Commandant, U.S, Marine Corps.* 

Gen. Edwin A. Pollock, USMC (Ret.), Bat- 
talion Commander, landing on Guadalcanal, 
Commanding General, 2nd Marine Division, 
Commanding General, 1st Marine Division in 
Korea, 1962-1963, Commanding General, Ma- 
rine Corps Recruit Depot, Parris Island, S.C., 
Commandant, Marine Corps Schools, Quan- 
tico, Virginia, Commanding General, Fleet 
Marine Forces, Pacific, Commanding Gen- 
eral, Fleet Marine Forces, Atlantic. 

Lt. Gen. P. A. del Valle, USMC (Ret.), Com- 
manding Artillery, Guadalcanal, Command- 
ing Artillery, 3rd Amphibious Corps, Guam, 
Commanding, 1st Marine Division, Okinawa, 
Inspector General, U.S. Marine Corps, Di- 
rector of Personnel, U.S. Marine Corps. 

V. Adm. Ralph W. Christie, USN (Ret.), 
Commander Submarines, Southwest Pacific, 
W. W. II. 

Lt. Gen. Ralph J. Mitchell, USMC (Ret.), 
Commander, Marine Air SOPAC, W.W. II, 
Commander, Air SOPAC, W.W. II, Com- 
mander, Air SOLS, W.W. II, Commander, Air 
NORSOLS, W.W. II. 

Lt. Gen. James P. Riseley, USMC (Ret.), 
Forty-one years of military service; last troop 
command, 1 Prov. Corps, Army and 3rd Ma- 
rine Division in Japan, 1954-55. 

Lt. Gen. George E. Stratemeyer, USAF 
(Ret.), Commanding General, Far East Air 
Forces under General of the Army, Douglas 
MacArthur. 

Maj. 
(Ret.). 

R. Adm. Chester Ward, USN (Ret.), Former 
Judge Advocate General of the Navy. 

R. Adm. Joseph H. Nevins, Jr., USN (Ret.), 
Principal Command: Commanding Amphib- 
ious Attack Group with Marines embarked 
in Sixth Fleet. 

R. Adm. John G. Crommelin, USN (Ret.). 

Brig. Gen. Hanson R. Thyng, USAF (Ret.), 
Air Defense Command. 

Brig. Gen. William C. Lemly, USMC (Ret.), 
Last Command: Marine Air Defense Com- 
mand One, Marine Air Wing Two, Okinawa, 
Ryukyus. 

Brig. Gen. Eugene S. Bibb, AUS (Ret.). 

Brig. Gen. Robert Lee Scott, Jr., USAF 
(Ret.), Former Director, Information, USAF; 
Fighter Commander for General C. L. Chen- 
nault in China 1942-43; Commanding Officer, 
23rd Fighter Group in China, 388 combat 
missions; Fighter Ace with 13 confirmed vic- 
tories in aerial combat. Author: “God Is My 
Co-Pilot” and a dozen other books; At pres- 
ent, Senior Vice-President American Triad 
Corp., Tacoma, Washington. 


Gen. Charles A. Willoughby, AUS 


*Nore.—General Cates, before signing the 
petition. deleted paragraph #5 and made the 
following comment concerning paragraph 
#1: “The time has come, in my opinion, to 
do one or two things. Either admit a defeat 
and execute a gradual withdrawal or declare 
war and prosecute it to the fullest. The latter 
is strongly recommended.” 
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Brig. Gen. William L. Lee, USAF (Ret.), 
Commanded the 49th Bomb Wing in Italy 
during W.W. II and the 13th Air Force in the 
Philippines, 1954-56. 

Capt. E. C. Beck, USN (Ret.). 

Lt. Col. Charles Richardson, 
(Ret.) 

Lt. Col. John L. Hitchings, AUS (Ret.), Fly- 
ing instructor, W.W. I, Commanded Anti- 
Aircraft Group in S.W. Pacific, W.W. II. 

Col. Charles Ellis, Cavalry AUS (Ret.), 
W.W. I, W.W. II, Comdg. 91st Cav., RCN Sqdn 
& 3 Task Forces W.W. II; Chairman, Nat. Def. 
Committee, Military Order of the World 
Wars. 

Cmdr. Homer Brett, Jr., USNR (Ret.). 

Capt. Frank Stoutenburgh, S.O., USN. 

Col. H. A. Mathews, AUS (Ret.). 

Capt. B. Y. Ramsey, Jr., USN (Ret.). 

Lt. Col. Matthew P. McKeon, AUS (Ret.). 

Capt. Medrick G. Johnson, USAF (Ret.). 

Lt. John C. Williams, USN (Res.). Thirteen 
letters of commendation in thirteen years 
commissioned service. 
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Mr. Thomas Crompton, Commander, Mac- 
Arthur Post, V.F.W. 

The Honorable John G. Schmit, State 
Senator, California. 

WE CAN WIN THE WAR IN 6 WEEKS 
(By Lloyd Mallan) 

(Nore.—Why is the world’s most powerful 
nation being frustrated in its attempt to de- 
feat its relatively tiny Vietnamese foe? Sei- 
ence & Mechanics sent writer Lloyd Mallan 
to Washington to get the views of military 
experts on this question. His surprising and 
informative findings are reported here.) 

I spoke with a dozen top-ranking military 
Officers, most of them at great length, as the 
basis for this exclusive article. Among these 
leaders are two former Chairmen of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, a famed Chief of Naval Op- 
erations, a retired Chief of Staff of the Army, 
two Vice Chiefs of Staff of the Air Force and 
the former Commander-~in-Chief of the Stra- 
tegic Air Command (SAC). Two of the dozen, 
still on active duty, cannot be named or even 
identified as to their military departments. 
The others are identified by their ranks and 
positions below: 

1. General Maxwell D. Taylor, former Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

2. General Nathan F. Twining, 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

3. Anonymous, General, U.S. Army. 

4, Admiral Arleigh A. Burke, former Chief 
of Naval Operations. 

5. General George H. Decker, former Army 
Chief of Staff. 

6. General Frederic H. Smith, Jr., Former 
Vice Chief of Staff, Air Force. 
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7. General Thomas S. Power, former 
Commander-in-Chief, Strategic Air Com- 
mand. 


8. Lieutenant General Ira C. Eaker, former 
Vice Chief of Staff, Air Force. 

9. Lieutenant General Arthur G. Trudeau, 
former Army Chief of Research and Devel- 
opment. 

10, Major General Gilbert L. Meyers, for- 
mer Deputy Commander of both the Second 
Air Division, Facific Air Force, and the 
Seventh Air Force in Vietnam. 

11. Brigadier General Henry C. Huglin, 
former U.S. Representative to the NATO 
Military Committee and Standing Group and 
presently Senior Military Scientist with 
TEMPO, General Electric Company’s Center 
for Advanced Studies. 

12. Anonymous, Brigadier General, 
Army. 

If you are a parent with draft-age sons, 
if you are any draft-age male, if you are sim- 
ply a decent American who desires all peo- 
ples of the world to live in peace and free- 
dom—then you will be happy to learn that 
the war against North Vietnam can be irrev- 
ocably won in six weeks. It may also make 
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you happy to know that Communist intimi- 
dations and aggressions in the free areas of 
Asia can also be struck a paralyzing blow in 
that same brief frame of time. 

And once the war in the North is ended, 
the remaining Vietcong guerrillas in the 
South could be conquered within six 
months—their tactics of terror and murder 
reduced to sporadic individual acts of des- 
peration. Eventually, these, too, would van- 
ish under pressure from the free Vietnamese 
people. 

The foregoing time-estimates for victory 
in Vietnam are based on serious, lengthy 
discussions with some of the most experi- 
enced and astute military strategists in this 
country. Not one of these military authorities 
knew in advance what the others had told 
me. Yet every one of them was in strict agree- 
ment with every other one. They were also 
unanimous in their confidence that neither 
Russia nor Red China would dare step in 
physically to confront us—if we did what we 
have to do for victory. 

Here are their recommendations for a quick 
victory in Vietnam: 

Officially declare a state of war against 
the Hanoi Government. 

Immediately close the port of Haiphong, 
through which Hanoi receives at least 70 per- 
cent of her war supplies. 

Invade the North above the 17th Parallel. 

Swiftly destroy all targets of consequence, 
after first warning the North Vietnamese 
people to get out of the target areas. 

Warn Red China and Russia that we are 
now legally at war with North Vietnam— 
and that any attempt to supply the North 
with arms would be answered militarily as an 
overt act of war against us. 

Harsh as these measures may appear to be, 
they are the only way abruptly to stop a war 
that may go on for another five, ten or more 
years—if it continues to be fought as at 
present. 

The average person—no matter how well- 
informed he may be in other matters— 
cannot possibly know what goes on behind 
the scenes of Government. He cannot know 
the spurious political “reasoning” that deter- 
mines why we are fighting a war in a weak- 
sister manner that is unprecedented through- 
out the history of military sclence—when we 
have the strength to squash North Vietnam 
in practically a single blow. 

Feeling that the American public has an 
inalienable right to know why our Govern- 
ment is not doing just this, Sclence & Mech- 
anics assigned me to the task of finding an 
answer. The task took three months of steady 
digging and interviewing for behind-the- 
scenes information. 

My first bit of information was surpris- 
ing: I tried the Pentagon and discovered 
that no military officer of either high or low 
rank was permitted to talk about why we 
are doing things the way we are in Vietnam. 
They are allowed to give you a “briefing” on 
the way things are going in the war, but 
they are not allowed to give you their per- 
sonal criticisms—even off-the- record.“ As 
one Public Affairs Officer in the Department 
of Defense explained it to me: “Even if you 
would not attribute your quotes to a specific 
officer, his name would be known after you 
published your article—because there would 
be a record here of the officers we cleared you 
with for interviews. That record is man- 
datory.” 

In other words, the press of this free na- 
tion does not have a right to inform the 
public about Government policies that could 
be wrong. I was effectively blocked by the 
Department of Defense at the very begin- 
ning—or so they thought. Since I happen 
to have a few old friends in the Pentagon 
who are willing to see me without the inter- 
vention of the DoD Public Affairs people, I 
went directly to one of them who had spent 
more than a year in Vietnam and was not 
long back in his new job. To make things 
“legal,” I talked with him outside of the 
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Pentagon. Although I cannot identify either 
him or the military department in which 
he works (otherwise he would be in deep 
troyble), I can say that he is a ranking 
officer with considerable experience, Here's 
what he told me: 

“I can’t understand the way we're fight- 
ing this war. We knew about the SAM (Rus- 
sian Surface-to-Air Missile) sites at least 
five months before the first one was fired— 
and we did not knock them out for fear of 
killing Russians working on them! Now the 
SAMs are killing our boys. So now we attack 
those missile sites—after the enemy has had 
a chance to protect them with modern radar- 
controlled weapons. 

“In fact, our slowpoke way of fighting this 
war has given the enemy the time and se- 
curity to build up the most concentrated 
antiaircraft firepower in military history.” 

What would he suggest doing to win the 
war faster than we are now doing? 

“Although the element of surprise is now 
gone,” he answered, “the North could be 
paralyzed quickly with an all-out invasion 
by air, sea and land. Blockade all of Hanoi’s 
harbors. We could do this effectively by filling 
some of our old Liberty Ships with cement, 
drive them on up there to the harbor-mouths 
and scuttle them—sink them in the shallow 
waters. Of course, they would have to be con- 
voyed to their scuttling destination by our 
Navy and protected against enemy fire by 
both the Navy and our Air Force. But it can 
be done. 

“I would also mine the Haiphong harbor. 
It would be comparatively easy to drop the 
mines from our aircraft. Hell, the enemy has 
mined the harbor at Saigon—and caused a 
lot of damage to our shipping. Why don’t we 
do the same thing to North Vietnam? 

“Meanwhile, an amphibious landing of our 
forces in the area surrounding Haiphong 
would be decisive. It would force Ho Chi 
Minh’s hand. He would have to recall his 
troops from the South to fight for survival 
in his own homeland. And I might mention 
that our firepower is superior to that of the 
North Vietnamese Army. Another factor, an 
extremely vital one, in this kind of invasion 
is the psychological one. The people of North 
Vietnam would see that we meant business. 
It would shake them up. And Ho would be 
faced with internal dissent as well as with 
external military force. 

“Ada to this an invasion over the 17th 
Parallel and concentrated bombardment of 
every important target by air and sea—and 
the war in the North would be finished within 
six weeks.” 

“But how about the Vietcong in the 
South?” I asked. “Wouldn't they continue to 
fight their guerrilla war against Saigon?” 

“They would—for awhile,” he said. “But 
anyone who wants to fight effectively needs 
food as well as arms. Their major supply of 
both would be cut off with the defeat of 
Hanoi. Then you blockade the borders of 
Cambodia and Laos—and you cut off their 
minor sources of supply. The Vietcong 
couldn't last. They would just dry up and 
drop off the trees.” 

There remained a great big question: why 
are we not fighting the war in Vietnam the 
way it should be fought? I asked this of an- 
other officer, even higher in rank and broader 
in experience. Understandably he wants to 
remain anonymous. His answer was: Poli- 
tics, people who mistrust the military, 
naivete and fear resulting from misinforma- 
tion. Another important quality involved is 
the concept of ‘flexible response,’ which was 
derived from the personal aspirations of a 
single individual.” 

This very high-ranking military officer 
then told me the following story: 

“Just after the Air Force was disengaged 
from Army control and set up as a separate 
military department, the emphasis was being 
placed on air power. At the time, President 
Eisenhower saw the vital importance of build- 
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ing a powerful Air Force, second to none in 
the world. So the biggest portion of the De- 
fense budget went into realizing this aim. 

“General Maxwell Taylor, then Army Chief 
of Staff, resented this, He personally had two 
dislikes. Number one, with a vengeance, was 
the Air Force. Number two, with lesser in- 
tensity, was the Navy. He saw the Army being 
neglected, losing the elite prestige it had 
held during all the years before. He tried 
persistently to persuade the President to 
build up the Army rather than the Air Force. 
His reasoning was that, if a shooting war ever 
again got started, there would be a huge 
vacuum if the Army were not supported. 

“Ike wouldn't buy this reasoning. There 
are some enemy armies—the Red Chinese, 
for instance, with their multitudes of po- 
tential conscripts—that you cannot effective- 
ly fight with a land army. But you can destroy 
an enemy’s capability to support an army 
with superior firepower from the air and sea; 
you knock out his means of communication, 
industrial production and food production. 
Thereby you paralyze not only an enemy's 
capability but his will to wage war. So who 
cares about the vacuum? You can't step into 
it anyway. 

“Nevertheless, General Taylor continued to 
badger General Eisenhower about the need to 
fill that vacuum. He finally went to his 
friends in the Congress, asking them to put 
pressure on the President. Ike got mad. He 
called Taylor in and very firmly demanded 
that Taylor stop hitting away at the subject 
on Capitol Hill and elsewhere. 

“General Taylor was silenced until a new 
President was elected. Then he went to JFK 
with his old pitch. He also proposed a new 
approach to warfare—because he wanted to 
get some Army troops into Vietnam. (During 
Ike's Administration, a comparative handful 
of U.S. military advisors had been sent to 
Vietnam at the request for aid of the Saigon 
Government. And Ike had insisted that these 
advisors wear civilian clothes.) Taylor’s new 
plan would be step one toward rebuilding 
the Army’s prestige and power. 

“He proposed the present system of minor 
escalations: hit an enemy—but not too hard 
—and stop and wait to see what he will do 
next. This was the theory of “flexible re- 
sponse.” It is a slow-moving way to fight a 
war because it keeps you basically on the de- 
fensive. But it served its purpose for Gen- 
eral Taylor. 

“The idea appealed to President Kennedy 
and his intellectual advisers in the White 
House, Department of State and Department 
of Defense. Most of them mistrusted the mili- 
tary anyway. They thought that this would 
be a ‘humane’ way to show the enemy we 
were supporting the South Vietnamese 
Government—without any danger of an ac- 
tual confrontation with Red China or the 
Soviet Union. 

“After they bought the idea, General Tay- 
lor saw his Army gradually come to life 
again. The comparatively few American mili- 
tary advisers wearing civilian clothes in Viet- 
nam under Eisenhower soon expanded to 16,- 
000 troops in uniform under Kennedy. Be- 
cause the ‘flexible-response’ technique ac- 
tually bought time for the enemy to infiltrate 
more and more troops from the North into 
the South, the United States was forced to 
meet the challenge by sending an ever-in- 
creasing number of troops to Vietnam, As 
of right now (mid-November 1967), there 
are almost a half-million of our men in Viet- 
nam, much more than half of them being 
troops of the U.S. Army. Little more than 
ten percent of them are Air Force and Navy 
personnel. 

“So under LBJ, the war has escalated in 
terms of men and firepower. But both are 
restricted to a ‘fiexible response’—which is 
not so flexible after all, because it places us 
in an unscientific straightjacket of limiting 
our objectives. In the minds of those civilian 
Government intellectual advisers to the 
President, the phrase ‘Limited War’ has been 
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equated with ‘Limited Warfare.’ And this is 
a no-win- policy.“ 

After listening to this story, I was stunned. 
It just couldn't be true that a tiny group of 
intellectual advisers could control the des- 
tiny of the most powerful nation on Earth. 
Whether or not they were sincere in their 
beliefs is beside the point. I decided to check 
out the story at its source: I phoned General 
Maxwell D. Taylor, now retired from the 
Army, at his home in Washington, D.C. He 
was at work and his wife gave me the phone 
numbers for his two offices. One of these 
was in the White House. It was late in the 
afternoon and I could not reach him. But 
next morning I caught him in at home. 
Here's how our brief conversation went: 

“I'm Lloyd Mallan from Davis Publications 
in New York,” 

“Yes. What can I do for you?” 

“One of our magazines Science & Mechan- 
ics, is trying to do an objective article on the 
war in Vietnam, from a military point of view. 
I wonder if you’d mind answering a few ques- 
tions?” 

“No. I'm not for quotation, thank you.” 

“Well, at least, can you give me some back- 
ground information?” 

“No, Just read (he laughed) ... Just read 
the record. (A pause.) Call General (Earl) 
Wheeler. He's on duty. I’m not.” 

“I did try the Pentagon. They won’t talk.” 

“Well (another laugh), they're the people 
that ought to talk. I’m just another private 
citizen, out here reading the newspaper.” 

That was it. But I was curious about his 
having an office in the White House, so I 
phoned to ask for his title. General Taylor 
wears two hats in the White House. He is 
Special Consultant to the President and a 
member of the President’s Foreign Intelli- 
gence Advisory Board. Some private citizen”! 

My two anonymous military friends had 
earlier given me an excellent suggestion: try 
to get in touch with general officers of out- 
standing experience and insight, who are now 
retired. No Pentagon restrictions can prevent 
them from talking and being quoted by name. 
They suggested a few names to start and this 
led me to others. Altogether I interviewed 
nine generals and an admiral. All of them 
took valuable time away from other work to 
talk with me for periods of one to two-and-a- 
half hours. 

I will now present their cases for a quick 
end to the war in Vietnam, trying to list them 
in the order of their position and rank, as 
well as alphabetically in these terms wherever 
possible. 

Air Force General Nathan F. Twining is a 
former Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
and the recipient of 27 medals from the 
United States and numerous foreign govern- 
ments in recognition of his skill and courage. 
During World War II, among many other 
duties, he was respectively Commander of the 
Mediterranean Allied Strategic Air Forces and 
Commander of the 20th Air Force in the 
Pacific. 

General Twining feels most strongly that 
“either we should hit the North of Vietnam 
with everything we've got, bring them to their 
knees fast—or get out, My own opinion is 
that we should declare a state of war and 
invade the North. Then we could legally 
blockade the harbor of Haiphong—and sink 
any foreign shipping that attempts to violate 
the blockade. Running the blockade would 
be a tacit act of war against us—and the 
Russians as well as Red China and any other 
nation supplying the North well know this.” 

He is not worried one bit about China or 
Russia coming into a war against us. He is 
only worried that the longer we wait to fin- 
ish the job, the more strength we're allowing 
the enemy to build. “I would tell them all 
that we're changing our strategy, that as of 
right now we are starting a new war. I'd 
ask them to get their people out of impor- 
tant target areas—and then I'd lower the 
boom on them! We'd win that kind of a war 
real fast.” 
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Regarding the desultory way we are now 
fighting in Vietnam and the way in which 
we give Hanoi sanctuaries to build strength 
by stating that certain targets are off-limit 
to our flyers, General Twining has this to 
say: “I played a lot of football in my day. 
You are in there to win the game, so you 
don't ever tell the opposing team when you 
are going to try a pass or make an end run. 
But this is exactly what we are doing in 
Vietnam. We even tell Ho that we have no 
intention of destroying either his economy 
or Government. Therefore he knows that 
there are vitally important targets we can- 
not destroy.” 

General Twining told me an exceptionally 
interesting inside story to illustrate how 
Russia and Red China have our Government's 
civilian advisers hoodwinked—and how these 
same advisers can impress their views upon 
the highest office in the land, unless at least 
one person with ranking authority bothers 
to investigate all sides of the issue. The is- 
sue in this case was the crisis in Lebanon, 
when the Russians were preparing to send 
in their tanks and armies to take over that 
small Middle Eastern nation. If the Kremlin 
could take over Lebanon, they would feel 
confident to attempt other coups among the 
Cento (Central Treaty Organization) and 
even the NATO nations. President Eisen- 
hower was worrled about engaging us in a 
war with Russia if we took military steps to 
prevent a Kremlin invasion of Lebanon. Sec- 
retary of State John Foster Dulles was even 
more deeply disturbed because the Presi- 
dent was depending upon his advice. 

At two o’clock in the morning on the day 
of decision, General Twining received a 
phone call from the Secretary of State. The 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs was asked to 
come over and discuss the situation from a 
military point of view. The Lebanese Gov- 
ernment had requested American troops to 
thwart the Kremlin, but Dulles’ civilian ad- 
visers had warned him that by making a 
show of force in Lebanon, World War III 
would be started. 

Twining found Dulles pacing the floor 
when he arrived. The Secretary’s first words 
were: “Nate, I want you to advise me about 
this. Is there any real danger that the pres- 
ence of our troops in Lebanon would cause 
the Russians and their allies to go to war 
against us?” 

The Chairman shook his head. “Negative. 
Not a chance,” he answered. “They know our 
response would be massive—and our power 
is superior to theirs.” 

“Are you absolutely sure of this?” asked 
Dulles. 

Nobody can be absolutely sure of any- 
thing,” said Twining. But I am as sure as 
anybody can be that it will not happen.” 

Dulles was still disturbed. “If that’s the 
real truth, why are my advisers so worried?” 

“T don’t know.“ answered General Twining. 
“But maybe they misread the situation and 
underestimate our military strength—some- 
thing that the Russians never do. But if 
you want, I'll phone the Chiefs of Staff and 
ask them to come over here and verify what 
I've just told you, They'll tell you, I'm sure, 
that the real danger to world peace would be 
to allow the Soviets to get away with this 
maneuver.” 

The Secretary of State smiled. “That won't 
be necessary, Nate. I've known you for a 
number of years and asked your opinions 
on many serious questions. You've never let 
me down yet. Go back home and go to bed.” 

Not long after that early morning meeting, 
more than 3,000 Marines were landing on the 
shores of Lebanon. Khrushchev, who had 
been loudly rattling his tanks and rockets, 
never sent a single weapon to stop them. 

According to General Nathan Twining, 
John Foster Dulles was one Secretary of 
State who wanted to stay on top of military 
matters. He frequently consulted with the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff for information about 
current opinions and strengths, He under- 
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stood that the validity and effectiveness of 
any foreign policy are dependent upon the 
military force ready to back it up. 

This is something that the civilian intel- 
lectual advisers in the White House, State 
Department, and Department of Defense have 
yet to learn. Their naivete not only promotes 
the concept of “flexible response” in Vietnam 
but goes even farther afield with another 
concept: that of military parity. They feel 
that by reducing our own military power to 
the level of our next most powerful enemy, 
we will gain the confidence of that enemy 
to the point where he will be content with a 
status-quo deadlock, In other words the Gov- 
ernment civilian intellectual advisors feel 
that the destiny of this nation is in their 
hands, that world peace can be maintained 
only by reducing American superiority in 
arms to a parity with Russian military 
strength. 

As General Twining put it to me: “I was 
never afraid of our military superiority caus- 
ing a war. I knew that we had no intention 
of using it in an aggressive way. It was there 
solely as a deterrent, to discourage any other 
major power who is a potential enemy from 
attempting acts of aggression.” 

One thing that bothers the former Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs most is the misuse of 
airpower in Vietnam: “What is going on 
there now might someday reduce our Air 
Force to a small ineffectual fighting force— 
when we will most sorely need it! In Viet- 
nam, the role of airpower is being played 
down. Research and development of new air- 
craft is practically at a standstill. And every- 
thing in Vietnam is controlled from Wash- 
ington—all the target-strike decisions are 
made here, none by commanders in the 
field—even down to the platoon level in the 
case of the Army and Marine Corps.” 

In full agreement with General Twining 
about the way the war in Vietnam is being 
mishandled is Admiral Arleigh A. Burke, the 
only man ever to hold the position of Chief of 
Naval Operations for three successive terms. 
During World War II in the Pacific, he be- 
came known as “31-knot Burke” because he 
pushed the destroyers under his command 
to their targets at just under boiler-bursting 
speed. The nickname is symbolic of how you 
win wars: strike fast, hard and with full 
force. Admiral Burke was a member of the 
United Nations Truce Delegation in Korea to 
negotiate with the Communists for a military 
armistice—so he is well-familiar with the 
sneaky and evasive tactics of the Reds. He has 
been decorated many times for “extraordi- 
nary heroism,” for “conspicuous gallantry 
and intrepidity,” for “exceptionally merito- 
rious service to the Government of the United 
States” and for “exceptionally meritorious 
conduct.” He has received three Distin- 
guished Service Medals and three Legion of 
Merit awards. 

At present, Admiral Burke is Director for 
the Center of Strategic Studies of George- 
town University. I spent more than two 
hours with him in his spacious oak-paneled 
office. Against the wall facing his desk are 
three flags: flanking each side of the cen- 
trally placed American Flag are the Navy 
Department Flag and his personal 4-Star Flag 
as Chief of Naval Operations. A large ashtray 
on his desk is filled with pipes. Shortly after 
we shook hands, he picked up a pipe, filled it 
with tobacco—and then forgot to light it 
as we talked. 

Well over six feet tall, he stood up and 
paced the room to emphasize his answers 
to my questions. There was an interesting 
contradiction in his quietly philosophical at- 
titude as he made emphatic points. 

When I asked him: “What would you do 
to win the war in Vietnam?” his answer was 
instantaneous. 

“I would put our entire nation on a war 
footing. Mobilize the Army, Navy and Air 
Force. Go into mass-production of air- 
planes, take battleships out of mothballs 
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(we are only just now beginning to use the 
“New Jersey”). I'd call up the reserves. Then 
I would attack the enemy on all fronts— 
and show him that we really mean what we 
are doing, that we want to win. 

“Individuals always act on an emotional 
basis—not on the basis of logic. When an 
enemy sees that you mean to win, his emo- 
tional response will be to retreat. He may 
still try to harass you and come back at you 
on a small scale—but if you convince him 
that you are out to win he will psychologi- 
cally know he is defeated. Provided you have 
superior war power—as we do. 

“At no time in the entire history of war- 
fare has a war been won through minor es- 
calations. Yet this is what we are doing in 
Vietnam—using minor escalations. So the 
enemy must feel that he can hold out. His 
reasoning goes: We're not being hit as badly 
as we thought we would be. We can hold out 
this way long enough for the peace-doves 
in the United States to prevail.’ 

“So we escalate ten percent at a time—and 
each time the enemy feels that he’s not being 
hit so hard after all that we're not hitting 
him as hard as we can hit him, if we wanted 
to. 

“Of course, if you go all-out to convince 
an enemy that you really mean to win, it 
may at the moment appear to cost more 
money But it’s much better to have more 
men and equipment than you need—than 
to have too little. 

“This is where Mr. McNamara makes a sad 
mistake, He is basically interested in ‘cost- 
effectiveness’: ‘Do I get the maximum value 
for each dollar I spend? And does this value 
represent the minimum necessary force to 
maintain our military strength?’ But he is 
so much concerned with minute details that 
he cannot see the broad picture. He is lost 
in a murky morass of details—yet he is abso- 
lutely self-assured that he is correct. 

“Only God and McNamara know they are 
right. 

“In fact, the reason that Mr. McNamara 
was chosen as Secretary of Defense by the 
Administration was precisely because of his 
attitude—his interest in saving money—and 
not in saving lives or equipment. His is truly 
a political job—and not a military one. To 
him, war is a game of showmanship, often 
of salesmanship but rarely of a deep desire 
to win. 

“Then there’s the matter of body-counts. 
I believe this was Mr. McNamara’s idea—to 
release counts on the number of enemy 
dead versus our own dead. But body-counts 
don’t mean a thing—they’re barbaric to 
begin with—because you don’t want to kill 
people; you want to paralyze an enemy to 
the point where he is convinced that he 
must lose if he continues the war. 

“We are not doing this today in Vietnam. 
And as a result, our own people are becoming 
discouraged, tired, disinterested and disen- 
chanted. Many of them want us to pull out of 
Vietnam—and that would be fatal now. 

“We can't pull out, because if we do, the 
Communists—and the world—would think 
We are weak. But nobody in the Pentagon— 
particularly Mr. McNamara—among the ci- 
vilian planners ever asks the question: ‘If we 
fail with our present attitude in Vietnam, 
what is our alternative to win the war?’ We 
have no alternate plan. 

“At the present rate of minor escalations of 
the war, we'll be in Vietnam for another five 
or six years—or more. Maybe we'll eventually 
contradict the known facts of military his- 
tory and win. We probably will. But the cost 
in lives, equipment and money will have been 
tremendous.” 

“Well,” I ask, “if we take your approach 
toward winning the war, how about the 
Soviet Union and mainland China? There are 
a lot of intelligently thoughtful people who 
feel that a third global war would be started 
if we invaded North Vietnam.” 

Admiral Burke nodded and smiled. “You're 
right. Many people who know nothing about 
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military science are afraid of what Mainland 
China and the Soviets would do if we invaded 
North Vietmam—and I would invade the 
North as well as mine the harbors, Haiphong 
and all the rest. In the case of Red China, 
they have their own internal political prob- 
lems. Besides, their logistics to support an 
expeditionary force in Vietnam would be 
formidable, Our Navy and Air Force could 
strike and destroy vital targets anywhere in- 
side the great Chinese land mass, thereby 
cutting off supplies from the Chinese Army in 
Vietnam. As for the USSR, their logistics 
would be also formidable—and their economy 
might be so strained in these conditions that 
they would just say to themselves: ‘It’s not 
worth it. Let’s pull out altogether.’ 

“These are alternatives that the Adminis- 
tration and many of our people never seem 
to consider.” 

“Admiral Burke,” I said, “if you were given 
full command of the war in Vietnam, how 
long do you think it would take you abso- 
lutely to defeat the enemy?” 

He smiled again. “Nobody really can know 
how long it will take to win a war. There 
are too many variables and individuals in- 
volved. But considering the time required to 
mobilize and deploy the required forces, I 
would guess at from eight weeks to three 
months. At any rate, it would be a much, 
much shorter time than the years it will take 
using our present rate of minor escalation.” 

Supporting Admiral Burke's thesis that 
the war in Vietnam, if properly fought, could 
be won quickly is four-star General George 
H. Decker, a former Chief of Staff of the U.S. 
Army. Among his many important assign- 
ments, General Decker has been Deputy 
Commander-in-Chief, U.S. European Com- 
mand; Commander-in-Chief, United Nations 
Command; Commander, United States Forces 
in Korea; and Commanding General, Eighth 
United States Army. He is a soft-spoken, 
earnest and intelligent man—a thoughtful 
person who is not given to snap judgments. 
Before our interview began, he asked me to 
emphasize that he was not on a soap box to 
promote his ideas, but any answer that he 
gave to my questions would be carefully 
considered. I spent a full hour talking with 
him. 

My first question was: “What can we do, 
that we are not now doing, to win the war 
in Vietnam fast?” 

His answer was: “Invade the North and 
blockade the port of Haiphong.” 

“Wouldn’t that actively bring Red China 
and Russia into the battle?“ I asked, to see 
whether or not his answer would match the 
answers of Admiral Burke and General 
Twining. 

It did: “I am not afraid of mainland China 
or Russia. We are the most powerful nation 
on Earth today. We might not be able effec- 
tively to inactivate the Chinese foot armies, 
but we wouldn’t have to. If we destroyed 
their strategic targets—notably their nuclear 
development installations—they would be 
defeated. They know this and it could be a 
strong deterrent to their entering a war 
against us. People around the world would 
cheer if we knocked out Red China's future 
potential as a nuclear power.” 

My next question was: “Then why don’t 
we invade North Vietnam and blockade 
Haiphong?” 

He grinned. “We try to build the illusion 
that this is not our war, that we are co- 
operating with friends—which we are. That 
illusion would be destroyed if we formally 
declared war against the North. But although 
this is essentially an Asian war, it is actually 
our war—a war to protect our national inter- 
ests. A Communist-controlled Asia would be 
a real threat to those interests. Yet unless 
we do declare war against the North, we 
cannot legally invade or blockade. 

“We do not have to fire shots to blockade. 
We merely tell the Soviet Union, Red China, 
Britain—whatever nation is delivering sup- 
plies to Hanoi—to keep their ships out of 
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the area, if they do not want them damaged 
or sunk. This would be an effective deterrent. 

“We have to be credible. Because of our 
present position of weakness, neither Hanoi, 
nor the Soviet Union, nor Red China be- 
lieves us. They do not believe that we are 
determined to win. 

“China entering the war physically would 
be abhorrent to Hanoi because they would 
overrun the North, They would probably pre- 
tend that their armies were comprised of 
volunteers, as they did in Korea, but this 
would make no difference if we were legal- 
ly at war with the North. 

“How about the Vietcong in the South?” 
I asked. 

“They would dry up on the vine,” an- 
swered General Decker. “Without supplies 
from the North and/or the Soviet Union 
and Red China, they could not continue to 
fight. Right now they have trouble getting 
recruits from among their own Southern peo- 
ple. They have had to draw on the North 
for ‘recruits.’ ” 

“Then you do believe that the only an- 
swer to sure and quick victory is to go ‘all- 
out’ to win right now?” 

He nodded. “Now our stated policy is that 
we do not want to destroy the Government 
of North Vietnam. Invasion might do this— 
but not if we handled things as General 
MacArthur did in Japan. We could make a 
treaty with Hanoi and place restrictions on 
their aid to the Vietcong among other things. 
They would have to abide by that treaty, 
whether or not they wanted to, because we 
would police them.” 

“General Decker, would you mind elaborat- 
ing a little more on why Red China would 
not enter a war against us if we invaded 
North Vietnam?” 

“Well, there are a half-million National- 
ist Chinese troops on the island of Taiwan, 
I saw them practice maneuvers—and they 
are excellently trained soldiers and airmen. 
They are eager to take a crack at the Red 
Chinese. In case of war, we, of course, would 
have to transport them to the mainland of 
China. But in the doubtful event that we 
are in a formal state of war with Red China, 
such a move would be routine. 

“I don’t know how neryous mainland 
China would be about this threat from Tai- 
wan, but the threat is not inconsiderable— 
in a practical physical sense.” 

General Decker's personal attitude is, in 
summary: “We have never won the war in 
Korea—because of our methods. We are not 
winning in Vietnam for the same reason, If 
we are going to fight a war—we should 
fight it.” 

General George Decker should certainly 
know whereof he speaks. As Commander of 
all United Nations troops, including those 
of the United States, in Korea for two years, 
his experience is firsthand. 

Another officer with great firsthand experi- 
ence is Air Force General Thomas S, Pow- 
er, who not too long ago was Commander- 
in-Chief of the Strategic Air Command. In 
fact, as Vice Commander of SAC under Gen- 
eral Curtis E. LeMay, he was responsible, 
along with his boss, for building the com- 
mand into the world’s most powerful stra- 
tegic force. This was accomplished within six 
short years. Today, SAC remains the world’s 
most potent force for peace, since no po- 
tential enemy of the United States would 
dare to challenge its power. 

Apart from his combat tour of North Africa 
and Italy as a B-24 pilot with the 305th 
Bomb Wing, during World War II General 
Power was also Commander of the 314th 
(Very Heavy) Bomb Wing in the Pacific. He 
directed the first large-scale B-29 fire-bomb 
raids on Tokyo. He was also Commander of 
the Air Research and Development Command 
(now the Air Force Systems Command). In 
1959 he was presented the Air Force Asso- 
ciation’s H. H. Arnold Award as “Aviation’s 
Man of the year.“ 

His decorations include the Distinguished 
Service Medal, the Silver Star, the Legion of 
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Merit with one cluster, the Distinguished 
Flying Cross, the Bronze Star Medal, the Air 
Medal with one oak-leaf cluster, the Com- 
mendation Ribbon with one cluster, and the 
French Croix de Guerre with palm. 

I asked General Power: “What would you 
do to end the war in Vietnam—fast?” 

“First I'd close the port of Haiphong,” he 
answered, “and then I would keep going until 
the works of man were literally destroyed. At 
any time along the way, the North Vietnam- 
ese could end the war—if they wanted to. 
All they have to do is say: ‘We will stop the 
killing in South Vietnam. We will get out of 
South Vietnam.’ And the war would end at 
that minute. They have complete control over 
ending the war.” 

“So if you were in command, what specifi- 
cally would you do to convince Hanoi that 
their goal was futile?” 

Without hesitation, General Power said: 
“I'd destroy the works of man in North Viet- 
nam.” 

“You mean, all strategic targets?” I asked. 

“I mean all targets. All the works of man.” 
He paused and then stated emphatically: “If 
you show them that you mean what you say, 
you're going to defeat them.” 

“Do you feel that they think we mean what 
we say right now?” 

“Well, right now we're doing things in a 
very restrained and moral way—but in this 
way we lose the psychological impact. We 
cause the enemy to think he can survive, be- 
cause someday we'll be forced to quit due to 
internal pressure. 

“And of course all these damned fools here 
in this country who are creating the wrong 
image—one of weakness—cause Ho Chi Minh 
to think that he is going to win this war in 
Washington. And this is what keeps him 
going.” 

“How would you change his mind?” 

“I think the thing to do is just increase 
the level of pressure on him—so that he'll be 
damned well convinced that these knotheads 
in the United States who are so loudly pro- 
testing for peace are not going to be able to 
stop our actions, Because those actions will 
be coming at him too fast for him to be 
encouraged. 

“The worst thing you can do in a war is to 
fight it piecemeal—because then you encour- 
age the enemy to keep going. And we're 
plecemealing the whole thing right now. I 
think we're winning, but very slowly. The 
enemy can’t take all that pounding day after 
day and not be somewhat discouraged. But 
air power—and any other power—is not 
being used properly in North Vietnam. We're 
piecemealing it. 

“One of the lessons we learned in World 
War II was: never go back to a target: In 
other words, you're going in to destroy it— 
so destroy it. For two reasons: one, it saves 
your life—you don’t have to keep on going 
back into that flak again and again. But the 
second thing is: the psychological impact 
of destroying a target—all at once, for good. 
This has a tremendous impact. Now if the 
enemy survives an attack, this kind of gives 
him hope that he'll survive all attacks— 
which, psychologically, is bad.” 

“If our Government acted on your advice, 
how soon do you think the war would end?” 

General Power paused. “It would depend 
upon the condition the North Vietnamese 
are left in. There’s not too much in their 
country to begin with. But after all, they 
have to have something—they have to have 
food, So if you closed their ports and then 
really hammered them—that war would be 
over, but quick! 

“My only point is this—and this is a crude 
example: if we leave Ho Chi Minh sitting on 
a broken down orange crate with his bare 
butt sticking out of his ragged trousers while 
he looks over his whole country in ruins, 
then he would have to ask himself: ‘Well, 
Little Man, was it such a good idea after all 
to invade the South?’ 

“I think we ought to ask him if he'd like 
to be in that position. 
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“And if he does end up in that position, I 
think we ought to tell all other potential 
gangsters who are trying to grab countries, 
such as Thailand, for instance: “Take a look 
at Ho!’ This is what can happen to you. This 
is no child’s play. We're just not going to let 
you get away with aggression. And if you try, 
here’s what will happen to you. That’s the 
way I feel about the war in Vietnam.” 

Another Air Force General, Frederick H. 
Smith, Jr., has equally strong feelings about 
the way the war in Vietnam is being fought. 
General Smith was Vice Chief of the Air 
Staff under General LeMay. His other cre- 
dentials include: Chief of Staff, Strategic Air 
Command; Commanding General, Eastern 
Air Defense Force; Vice Commander, Air De- 
fense Command; Commander, Fifth Air 
Force; Commander, United States Forces in 
Japan; and Commander, United States Air 
Forces in Europe. He has been awarded 14 
major decorations, several of them with clus- 
ters, and is a keen, earnest student of mili- 
tary history. 

How does General Smith feel about our 
present tactics in Vietnam? 

“The war could continue for years if it is 
carried on at the present rate. We allow the 
North Vietnamese to get used to our bomb- 
ing each time before we step it up. Then 
they get used to the step-up. And so it will 
go for a long, long time. Using this approach, 
at the very beginning we lost the element- 
of-surprise advantage that is vital to win- 
ning a war. That war would have been over 
in less than a year—if we fought it correctly 
at the beginning.” 

“What would be the correct way to fight 
it?” I asked. 

His answer matched the answers of every 
other knowledgeable military man I had 
spoken with: “Blockade or mine the port 
of Haiphong. At least seventy percent of all 
supplies to Hanoi come through Haiphong 
and ancillary ports. Once the ports are 
knocked out, the main supply-load would be 
placed on a couple of railroads from main- 
land China—which could easily be knocked 
out at strategic points. 

“Then there are the dikes and canals in 
North Vietnam which feed the rice paddies. 
If we knocked them out, the people would 
soon be without food—and give up. Once 
they surrendered, we could supply them with 
food, of course, and help them rebuild their 
agriculture and industry.” 

I asked: “How soon would the war be over 
if we did as you suggest?” 

“A couple, three months—maybe less,” he 
answered immediately. 

“Would this apply to the Vietcong in the 
South as well?” 

“Well, they would be cut off from supplies 
because Hanoi was cut off. We could then go 
all-out to pacify the Vietcong—divide, ‘splin- 
ter’ them. When the Southern villagers saw 
that we meant business, when they knew 
that we were fighting for them, then they 
would not cooperate with the Vietcong—who 
get their support by intimidation and terror- 
ism. The villagers really do not care for the 
Vietcong—but under the pressure uf threat 
they really don’t know what else to do but 
support and supply the Communist guer- 
rillas.” 

The question of small nuclear weapons 
came up, since General Smith is an expert 
in this field. He does not recommend their 
use—but feels that if we did use them the 
war would be over in a week, without any 
radiation danger either to the people of 
Vietnam or of the world. As he put it: 

“The radiation effects would be local, they 
would not spread if we used small two- 
tenths-of-a-kiloton bombs in air bursts. 
Only the dust kicked up would be radioactive 
and soon would be dissipated harmlessly to 
the atmosphere. A nuclear ground burst, of 
course, would create a ‘hot spot’ at the site 
of the explosion. But you could get away 
with air bursts for specific targets. 

“The public, including the press in general, 
doesn’t know the difference between tactical 
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nuclear weapons of low yield and strategic 
weapons of megatonnage yield. They equate 
both—and our own Government has laid the 
foundation for this belief by years of ‘abhor- 
ring’ the use of nuclear weapons. Now this 
present Administration cannot dare to em- 
ploy even the smallest tactical nuclear weap- 
ons. It would take a new Administration, 
using a solid educational program on the 
subject, to be able to build up to the use of 
small nuclear weapons. 

“Of course, if we did employ these small 
‘nukes’ there would be a big fuss kicked up 
by Russia and Red China. But neither would 
dare attack us. They would know that we 
meant business. The Russians would try to 
harass us in Europe, of course, as they did in 
the situation that caused the Berlin airlift— 
but they would not want to start a global 
war over our use of small nuclear weapons in 
Vietnam. Neither would China want to start 
such a war. They know that the odds would 
be against them. Peking is extremely sensi- 
tive to the well-trained half-million troops 
on Taiwan, Before employing any small tac- 
tical nuclear weapons, we could make a big 
show of getting those troops ready for an 
invasion of Red China; we could openly 
build their efficiency even further by giving 
them practice in war-games. We could have 
a number of landing barges sitting in the 
Taiwan harbors. This would intimidate the 
Red Chinese leaders—who would expect an 
invasion of their homeland if they entered 
the war against us in Vietnam. But I don’t 
really advocate the use of nuclear weapons— 
except for their element of surprise and to 
clear out the Demilitarized Zone in Viet- 
nam.” 

Regarding the so-called Demilitarized 
Zone, which is used as a staging area by the 
North Vietnamese Army, General Smith 
pointed out that a tremendous saving in 
time, American lives and equipment could 
be accomplished swiftly by the use of low- 
yield nuclear bombs. One 20-kiloton tactical 
nuclear bomb would be equivalent in its 
effect to 16,000 sorties of tactical aircraft 
each carrying two napalm tanks under its 
wings. If Hanoi wants to fight dirty, he feels, 
so should we. But we can do it without any 
dirty fallout of radiation—even if we used 
tactical nuclear weapons. 

Still another Air Force General, one with 
three stars this time, who is bitterly critical 
of the way that our Government is waging 
the war in Vietnam is Lt. General Ira C. 
Eaker. General Eaker is an oldtimer with 
considerable military experience and insights. 
He has assiduously kept himself current on 
all aspects of world affairs, and especially on 
the war in Vietnam. General Eaker was Vice 
Chief of the Air Staff under the famous and 
forward-looking General “Hap” Arnold, the 
man who founded and developed the science 
of air supremacy. General Eaker was Com- 
mander of the Eighth Air Force in England 
during World War II. Later, he became Com- 
manding General of all U.S. Army Air Forces 
in the United Kingdom. Following this as- 
signment, he was named Air Commander-in- 
Chief of the Mediterranean Allied Air Forces. 
He has also been Chief of the Air Staff. 

One of General Eaker’s many citations 
reads: “His contribution was of major im- 
portance in the successful prosecution of the 
war against the Axis.” 

As regards the prosecution of the war in 
Vietnam, I'll let General Eaker speak for 
himself; 

“Without question, Ho Chi Minh is en- 
couraged to continue his efforts against us 
by the Vietnam war-critics in this country. 
His continued aggression is now causing 
more than 2,000 U.S. casualties each week. 

“Having a few of our people give aid and 
comfort to the enemy appears to be a price 
we pay for fighting an undeclared war. Such 
criticism of national policy was not tolerated 
in World Wars I and Il—and it probably 
would be muted now if we were officially 
and legally at war. 
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“Our civilian leaders have also said that 
they do not wish to build up a war-psy- 
chology in this country. This might bring 
irresistible pressure upon them to use more 
force than they presently desire to employ. 
Well, they can’t have it both ways. They can 
scarcely expect all-out popular support when 
they themselves are not sure whether we are 
really at war. 

“The most serious form of dissent and 
criticism of our tactics in Vietnam is the 
constant expression, in some quarters, of a 
morbid fear that our effort there may bring 
Red Chinese or Russian forces into the con- 
flict. This hand-wringing, craven attitude is 
an open invitation for such an intercession. 
If the Red Chinese become convinced that 
our national leadership is palsied with fear 
and can be deterred from our just purpose in 
Vietnam, they will certainly invade there 
as they did in Korea. 

“The clearest lesson from fifty years of 
dealing with Communists must be this: 
negotiate only from strength and with firm- 
ness. Our leadership should now issue an 
unmistakable warning that any Russian or 
Chinese forces which invade South Vietnam 
will be destroyed promptly.” 

Among the many points made to me by 
General Eaker, the following are most per- 
tinent to our quick success in Vietnam: 

1, “After our determination to go to war, 
subsequent decisions involved the forces to 
be committed and the strategy and tactics to 
be employed. These have been made by our 
political leaders, sometimes without—or 
heedless of—military advice. These leaders 
made such frequent and pleading proposals 
to the enemy to come to the peace table that 
Ho Chi Minh drew the natural conclusion 
that he was winning. At times our political 
leaders have appeared to be palsied by fear 
of world opinion, or of what Russia and 
Red China would do. The Israelis recently 
demonstrated that these need not be con- 
trolling considerations.” 

2. “Our political leaders elected to fight a 
land war, where every advantage lay with the 
enemy, and to employ our vast sea and air 
superiority in very limited supporting roles 
only.” 

8. “Surprise, perhaps the greatest of the 
principles of war (confirmed by the Arab- 
Israeli conflict), was deliberately sacrificed 
when our leaders revealed our strategy and 
tactics to the enemy. For example, they told 
the enemy that he need not fear invasion of 
North Vietnam. Whether or not we ever 
intended to invade the North, we should have 
employed every ruse known to the military 
art to convince Ho Chi Minh that invasion 
was imminent.” 

4. “The enemy was told also that we would 
not bomb populated areas, heavy industry, 
canals, dams and other critical targets—and 
thus sanctuaries were esatblished by us along 
the Chinese border and around Haiphong 
and Hanoi. This permitted the enemy to con- 
centrate antiaircraft defenses around the 
North Vietnamese targets that our Air Force 
was permitted to attack—greatly increasing 
our casualties. Missiles, oil and ammunition 
were permitted to enter Haiphong harbor un- 
molested and without protest.” 

5. “Unified command in the war zone, a 
necessity for military success as demon- 
strated in World War II and Korea, has not 
been established in Vietnam.” 

6. “U.S. political leaders have said that we 
do not desire to eliminate a viable economy 
in North Vietnam. This is tantamount to 
foreswearing victory—since a prime essential 
for military success is a viable economy. If 
Allied leaders had pursued such a policy in 
World War II, Hitler and Tojo might now be 
in charge of Europe and the Pacific nations.” 

7. “The Vietnam war is costing Russia 
about one billion dollars a year (at the dubi- 
ous Russian established rate-of-exchange) . It 
is costing the Red Chinese even less. The 
United States is spending more than twenty- 
five billion dollars in Vietnam annually. And 
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the Allies are suffering over ten thousand 
casualties a month, of which about seven-or- 
more thousand are Americans. The Kremlin 
and Peking obviously look upon Vietnam as 
a very profitable venture in the overall East- 
West conflict. They can be expected, there- 
fore, to insure that it continues so long as it 
proves profitable.” 

8. “Our leaders have elected to remain on 
the defensive in Vietnam. If we had stayed 
on the defensive in Korea, we might still be 
fighting there. If the Israelis had remained 
on the defensive in the Arab War, they would 
not have won.” 

What is General Eaker’s recommendation 
to end the war in Vietnam quickly? It is 
exactly the same as the recommendation of 
every other experienced military expert with 
whom I have spoken: invade the North, close 
Haiphong and destroy every target that per- 
mits Hanoi to continue carrying on the war 
against us and the South. 

One of the most astute of the military ex- 
perts I questioned is Lt. General Arthur G. 
Trudeau, former Army Chief of Research and 
Development. His earlier assignments of im- 
portance, to name only a few, include: Com- 
mandant, Army War College; Assistant Chief 
of Staff, Intelligence; Deputy Chief of Staff 
for Plans, Headquarters, United Nations Com- 
mand and Far East Command; and Com- 
manding General, Headquarters, First Corps, 
in Korea. At present, General Trudeau is 
President of the Gulf Research and Develop- 
ment Company, Gulf Oil Company. He has 
been awarded a dozen important decorations 
for heroism and distinguished service. 

Regarding the “threat” of mainland China 
and the Soviet Union, he said: “Red China 
doesn’t bother me. They won't enter the war. 
They have too many internal troubles. And 
to support a war today would be beyond their 
logistic capabilities. Soviet Russia would not 
overtly enter the war either. They might try 
to harass us in many ways—to divert our 
efforts and energies. But again, their logistic 
lines would be impossible for them to sup- 
port a war against us in North Vietnam.” 

With that big bugaboo cleared away, Gen- 
eral Trudeau then proceeded to analyze the 
war situation in Vietnam as it stands now: 
“Two years ago, we could have quickly de- 
feated Hanoi. When you decide to apply 
force—as we have decided to do—then you 
must apply it once and on as massive a scale 
as possible. 

“But the way we're doing it is like some- 
one suffering from a long illness that grad- 
ually gets worse. The gradual development 
allows the victim to become accustomed to 
more and more pain—so he learns to bear it. 
While if he were in an accident and broke a 
leg, or suffered an even worse, more abrupt 
shock, his tendency would be to give up. It’s 
an ‘unbearable’ situation—because he was 
not prepared for it. In warfare, the element 
of surprised shock is vitally important. And 
we have not used that element in Vietnam.” 

“Is there any possibility,” I asked, that 
we can still recover that advantage of surprise 
and shock. How would you do it now?” 

General Trudeau was thoughtful for sev- 
eral moments. “What would I do to bring this 
element into being again—although now it’s 
late and much tougher to achieve? One, I 
would close the port of Haiphong. Two, I 
would destroy the rail communications be- 
tween Hanoi and Red China. Three, I would 
cross the Seventeenth Parallel and set up a 
land army at two positions above the line to 
command passes and roads to the South. 

“This would not be easy to do, but it’s pos- 
sible—if we controlled access to the sea, we 
could supply our troops by sea. It appears to 
me that we are already in control of the 
sea—if we wanted to make a point of it.” 

General Trudeau picked up a pencil and 
drew a map for me. He pictured the Chinese 
island of Hainon, on which Russian MIG 
fighters are based, safe from our bombs be- 
cause we are afraid to irritate Russia and the 
Red Chinese. From the sanctuary of Hainon, 
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the MIGS fiy out to engage our tactical bomb- 
ers and fighters. They’ve shot down far too 
many of our pilots as of this writing. But 
General Trudeau was now talking about con- 
trol of the sea. “Our ships pass by this island 
at will right now. The Chinese have done 
nothing to stop us.” 

Next he drew the Vietnamese seacoast and 
indicated the positions of Haiphong, Vinh 
and a small mountainous area with a high 
point of 3,000 feet. The area is 150 miles 
north of the Seventeenth Parallel. He con- 
tinued to draw in the Ho Chi Minh Trail and 
the roads that branch from it into Laos and 
Cambodia. Over these roads come a percent- 
age of war supplies for the Vietcong from the 
two “neutral” countries. He indicated the 
position of a pass along the Ho Chi Minh 
Trail, which lies south of the roads and just 
below the 3,000-foot high-ground area. 
Finally, he penciled in the railroad from 
the Port of Haiphong to Longson on the 
Chinese Border, as well as another railroad 
that branched off from it at Hanoi to No 
Cay in China. 

“Now,” said General Trudeau, “if we make 
an amphibious landing of troops and settle 
them in on the high ground, they can control 
that pass and prevent supplies from going 
south to the Vietcong. Then we close 
Haiphong and destroy those railroads—to 
prevent supplies from China and anywhere 
else from reaching Hanoi. If we do this, the 
war will be over fast.” 

“How fast?” was my natural question. 

He paused long and thoughtfully. That's 
tough to answer. But let me put it this way: 
if we closed off the enemy’s suppy lines as I 
suggest starting now, it would be a great big 
boost to the Democrats’ conventon next 
August. I am not saying that it would take 
that long for the war to end. I am just giving 
you a time-envelope so you can make your 
own deductions. 

“Personally, I am a Republican—and I 
would hate to see the Democrats gain such a 
boost. They would win the election, prob- 
ably. But I would like to see them do this 
right now—for the good of our country. The 
security and survival of the United States 
must not depend upon partisanship. It must 
cut across all political considerations. 

“The war in Vietnam is not merely an 
Asian war to give the South Vietnamese a 
chance to govern themselves. It is much 
bigger than that. It is a policy war to stop 
those behind both the Bamboo and Iron 
Curtains. It is aimed at preventing both Rus- 
sia and Red China from gaining their stated 
objectives—which are to defeat their might- 
iest ‘enemy’, the U.S.A. 

“In this sense, it is a war of survival for us. 
And the sooner the people of the United 
States understand this, the healthier and 
safer we will be.” 

As to closing the port of Haiphong, General 
Trudeau believes that the easiest way would 
be to sink the North Vietnamese barges that 
are continually clearing out and deepening 
the port’s shallow channels, The barges could 
be sunk from the air. 

General Trudeau punctuated our interview 
with an indignant postscript: 

“McNamara claims that Haiphong supplies 
only a small percentage—he says about fif- 
teen percent—of war materials to Hanoi. He 
is simply not correct. A major source of sup- 
ply is Haiphong. It's more like seventy per- 
cent.” 

Neither General Trudeau nor Admiral Ar- 
leigh Burke is alone in their censure of the 
Secretary of Defense. One very high mili- 
tary authority, who doesn’t want to be 
named, told me: “Mr. McNamara has never 
made a major military policy, decision or 
forecast about the war in Vietnam that has 
been correct.” Still another authority said 
of the Defense Secretary: “He reasons from 
a conclusion to a hypothesis.” 

A more bitter critic of the Secretary is Air 
Force Maj. General Gilbert L. Meyers, a man 
who has been intimately associated with the 
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Vietnamese war. In fact, until about a year 
ago, he ran the air war both inside and 
outside of Vietnam. As Deputy Commander 
of the Seventh Air Force, he had the prac- 
tical nuts-and-bolts job of not only manag- 
ing the air strikes over the North but also 
of directing the Thailand-based B-528 in 
their bombing of the South. One of my Pen- 
tagon friends says of him: “Gil Meyers is the 
most knowledgeable man you'll ever find re- 
garding the war in Vietnam.” 

General Meyers himself says of Secretary 
McNamara: “If you can’t come up with a 
numerical figure that proves we're going 
to win, why ue won't buy any plan or sug- 
gestion. He’s always looking for evidence.” 
And you just can’t look at a war on a facts- 
and-figure basis. For example, Mr. McNa- 
mara uses a figure to show why we don’t 
have to knock out Haiphong. He claims that 
in South Vietnam the Vietcong and the 
North’s regulars need only a relatively small 
tonnage of supplies to continue the war. And 
that if we knock out Haiphong, they could 
still bring in that minimum amount of ton- 
nage without any difficulty.” 

“Is that true?” I asked. 

“No, it isn't true!“ 

General Meyers continued. “I think the 
best description I’ve heard about the way 
Washington runs the war in Vietnam was 
General Eaker’s. The sum and substance of 
his comment was that in the past, wars were 
fought by the civilians and managed by the 
professionals. But in this war, it’s being 
fought by the professionals and managed by 
the amateurs.” 

General Meyers certainly has the profes- 
sional background to speak out authorita- 
tively. He is a fighter pilot with many im- 
portant credits and 22 major decorations and 
medals, He was Commander of the First 
Fighter Group, the first jet fighter unit in 
the Air Force. For two years, during the 
Korean War, he was Director of Operations 
of the Fifth Air Force. Under his command, 
the 368th Fighter Group was the first Air 
Force unit to land in Normandy during 
World War II. More recently, before he was 
assigned to Vietnam, he was Commander of 
the USAF Tactical Air Warfare Center. His 
personal philosophy of life is: “Initiative and 
hard work will solve any problem.” This is 
borne out by his survival of almost 60 tough 
combat missions on which he destroyed tanks 
and gun positions. 

What does General Meyers think we should 
do to end the war in Vietnam quickly? 

“You go after the lighters that unload the 
ships in Haiphong Harbor. The water is fairly 
shallow up there and the ships from Russia, 
China and Eastern Europe have to anchor 
some distance offshore—which means that 
the lighters have to travel a considerable 
distance. They can obviously be intercepted 
and destroyed by our Navy and some of them 
by air. I don’t see any reason why we'd have 
to come in contact with the ships them- 
selves—if we're afraid of angering the Rus- 
sians and Chinese—in order to destroy their 
cargo. 

“And I'd keep going after those lighters 
until the enemy ran out of them, could not 
build any more. Then there are other im- 
portant targets I'd hit. There's the Command 
Headquarters in Hanoi. The Air Defense 
Headquarters are there too. These are the 
kinds of targets, for example, that we hit all 
the time in World War II. And all I’m sug- 
gesting is that we use the same kind of 
targets in North Vietnam.” 

“So why don’t we?“ I asked. 

“Well, that question defeats me. Of course, 
in Washington, the big bugaboo they talk 
about is a fear that the Russians and the 
Chinese will come into the war. I think that’s 
ridiculous! Our civilian planners in Wash- 
ington always refer to the ‘increased risk.’ 
Now, I'll admit that there would be some in- 
creased risk. But you have to qualify that 
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risk. It’s a one-in-a-thousand kind of thing 
—which is a heck of a lot different than if 
it were one out of two. Nobody has ever at- 
tempted either to qualify or quantify it. And 
as you well know, our Secretary of Defense 
is a great man for quantifications. He quan- 
tifles many other things. Why not this risk? 

“Personally, I think that the greatest risk 
we ever took in the war was our initial at- 
tack against the enemy in the Gulf of Tonkin. 
If the Russians and Red Chinese wanted to 
come in against us, that was the time to 
come. Obviously, today, in Vietnam, we're in 
a much better position to fight the Russians 
and the Chinese if they decided to come into 
the war. But if they were afraid to come in 
against us earlier, why would they want to 
come in against us now? There are too many 
reasons against it. 

“As far as Russia is concerned, she’d have 
to bring her troops in through Chinese terri- 
tory—and obviously, the Chinese wouldn't 
let Russian troops come into her territory, I 
know. Sure, China would permit the Russians 
to support the war—just as she's doing now, 
with supplies and instructors. But Russia 
couldn't really do much about fighting us— 
not much more than she could do about our 
confrontation with her over the Cuban mis- 
siles. 

“On the other hand, China is so occupied 
at home that she needs all the troops she’s 
got just to maintain law and order within the 
country. So when you add these two facts 
together, I just don't see how there can be 
any chance at all of those people coming into 
the war against us.” 

If we fought the war as General Meyers 
feels it should be fought, how long does he 
think it would take to victory? 

“Well, I'm going to estimate this on the 
long side intentionally. It would probably be 
much shorter than this—but I'd say we'd 
have it over in six months, at the most.” 

Hypothetically, if General Meyers were giv- 
en complete command of the situation, what 
would he do? 

“In the air war, I'd hit the North with 
everything we had. And in the South, I would 
give Westmoreland the ground troops that he 
needs to win the ground war. He's never been 
given what he’s asked for. And I know this, 
though it never comes out publicly. I know 
what he thinks: I've talked with him many, 
many times about this. What we're doing now 
violates every principle of warfare that we in 
the military have ever known. For compari- 
son take the Israeli-Arab affair. Israel got 
there ‘firstest with the mostest’—and the 
war was over in six days. That's because they 
went all-out. 

“You can't win wars necessarily by killing 
people. You've got to overwhelm the enemy. 
And when you overwhelm him, you kill fewer 
people than you do by picking at him day 
after day—as we do now. This has been my 
feeling all along. And Westmoreland and the 
Army people certainly feel the same way 
about this as I do. 

“But you never read this in our news- 
papers. This is why I feel so strongly about 
the situation. It really hurts me to see Amer- 
ican people over there dying unnecessarily. 
You have to understand all the little de- 
tails—how the targets are picked, for in- 
stance—to really know how closely this war 
is being run from the White House and the 
Department of Defense. Every target, of 
course, is cleared with the President. I don’t 
think the general public knows this. 

“Let me give you an illustration: when 
Lyndon Johnson was sick with his first opera- 
tion a year ago, we didn’t get any new tar- 
gets. III give you the man’s name who told 
me this, but please don’t use it. (It was some- 
one exceptionally high up in Government.) 
I met him in Vietnam on a visit. And I asked 
him: ‘Why aren’t we getting more air tar- 
gets?’ And he said: Gil, you've got to remem- 
ber the President is sick—and nobody wants 
to bother him.” 

My final interview was with Brig. General 
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Henry C. Huglin. General Huglin is a mili- 
tary-political scholar and a specialist in 
strategic warfare. He was Deputy U.S. Repre- 
sentative to the NATO Military Committee 
and Standing Group from 1959 to 1963. He 
is a graduate of the National War College and 
a member of the Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions, New York, as well as the Institute for 
Strategic Studies, London. At present he is 
Senior Military Scientist with TEMPO, Gen- 
eral Electric Company’s Center for Advanced 
Studies. 

General Huglin’s is the objective scholarly 
approach. He feels that we're coming along 
fairly well now in the Vietnam War—but not 
well enough. He told me: 

“I think that several years ago we should 
have put on a lot more concentrated pressure 
with our air strikes—and I think that would 
have helped to defeat the enemy. Right now 
I would like to see the port of Haiphong 
mined—or closed off. And I would like to see 
more overall pressure used against Hanoi. 

“I also think that we would have had the 
results we were seeking if we hadn't had the 
dissent in this country that Hanoi has mis- 
read into thinking that they could hold on a 
little bit longer—until finally the dissenters 
would prevail.“ 

“How about mainland China and the So- 
viet Union?” I asked him. 

I'm not worried a bit about them. Never 
have been, 

“Why should Soviet Russia take us on over 
Vietnam, when she didn’t take us on over 
Cuba—where she was directly concerned? 
And China—belligerent though she is ver- 
bally—has been extremely cautious in actual 
actions wherever our interests or commit- 
ments are involved. And rightly so. Because 
things are so much different now than they 
were during the Korean War—where we were 
relatively weak. We are so very much stronger 
now. And China isn’t any stronger today 
than she was during the war in Korea, Po- 
litically, she’s much weaker. The atom 
Weapons that she may have don’t make that 
much difference. And she’s not about to give 
us an excuse to launch even conventional 
air strikes against key installations that we 
would choose to strike. Such as her nuclear 
research center or her transportation sys- 
tem—or anything. 

“We wouldn’t have to fight a land war with 
China. And I don't think we would choose to 
do it. So I don’t think there ever has been 
any real chance of China coming into the 
Vietnam War—although, of course, a lot of 
people have been worried as hell about this. 
Many of these are really thoughtful people, 
not merely peaceniks. But they just don’t 
assess the situation the way I think that the 
Chinese have to assess it—before taking any 
action.” 

Thus General Huglin, from the scholarly 
point of view, is in agreement with everyone 
else I interviewed regarding the tenuous 
“risk” we would be taking if we went all-out 
to win the war in Vietnam. So why don't 
we win it? 

(Eprtor’s Nore.—The foregoing represents 
a body of opinion which, we feel, deserves to 
be and should be heard by the American 
people, who for too long have been given 
piecemeal and confused reports on the 
causes, the meaning, and the conduct of our 
war effort in Vietnam. While we recognize 
it is our duty to give this opinion a medium 
of expression, we do not necessarily concur 
with the conclusions of these respected re- 
tired military leaders. We invite your atten- 
tion to another article in this issue, in which 
a very wide range of views on the war are 
expressed by leaders in a variety of walks 
of life. We feel that only by weighing care- 
fully all the informed opinions that are ex- 
pressed on this matter, and judging them 
in the light of our own knowledge, can we 
firmly decide in our own minds on the wis- 
dom, justice, and efficacy of our course in 
Asia.) 
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POPE JOHN XXIII NATIONAL SEM- 
INARY FOR DELAYED VOCATIONS 
IN WESTON, MASS. 


Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Rhode Island? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, the 
betterment of mankind is a task that 
concerns all of us, for we all share in the 
failures or successes realized by man at 
any given moment. 

Much to my dismay, it cannot be 
refuted that the world we know in the 
year of our Lord, 1968, is a very chaotic 
and troubled one. Nor can it be denied 
that there is a very apparent need at 
this time for self-sacrifice for the broth- 
erhood of man. 

I would like to bring to the attention 
of my colleagues a group of exemplary 
men who are giving of themselves for 
the betterment and brotherhood of man- 
kind. They have chosen to do so in the 
form of the holy priesthood, after having 
followed successful careers in other walks 
of life. 

After experiencing worldly success in 
various professions and walks of life, 
these men set aside their own concern 
for the sake of others. They are what is 
known as “delayed” vocations, and are 
members of the first class to be ordained 
into the priesthood from the Pope John 
XXIII National Seminary in Weston, 
Mass. 

It is not an ordinary seminary, nor are 
the members who attend it or the staff 
that heads it. 

The seminary was established by His 
Eminence Richard Cardinal Cushing, of 
Boston, at the request of good Pope John 
XXIII, as His Eminence always refers 
to him, for the purpose of training ma- 
ture men for the priesthood who have 
received their call at the so-called “1ith 
hour” of life. 

In September of 1964, some 40 men 
found their way to the doors of Pope 
John Seminary, donned a new form of 
dress, and assumed a new way of life. 
They came from many fields—educa- 
tion, government, business, industry, and 
labor, to mention a few—and from all 
parts of the Nation—with two traveling 
halfway across the globe from Austra- 
lia—to commence their priestly studies. 
They were an unusual lot, representing 
an unusual cross section of our society, 
but they were pursuing a most extraor- 
dinary vocation. 

Included in the group of aspirants, 
whose average age was 40, were: College 
professors, a retired school superintend- 
ent and retired headmaster, salesmen, 
former owners of private businesses, a 
postal clerk, a labor relations expert, an 
ex-Trappist monk, and others of equally 
diverse backgrounds. Of particular note, 
Mr. Speaker, is your own former assist- 
ant and my friend, Walter W. Flaherty. 

Chosen to be rector of the seminary 
was Monsignor George A. Schlichte, a 
Naval Academy graduate and decorated 
World War II naval officer, whose own 
vocation was a “delayed” one. 

On May 11, about half of those men 
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who set out on this awesome trial will 
be ordained into the holy priesthood. 
Twenty-three of Pope John Seminary’s 
extraordinary family will soon commence 
to tend to the spiritual and other needs 
of men and women across the Nation 
and in Australia as others continue to 
follow in their wake within the halls of 
this unusual seminary in Weston, Mass. 

Mr. Speaker, I am sure that all my 
colleagues join me in expressing our 
praise and admiration for these coura- 
geous men whose message is: Love. 

May they serve to inspire and guide us 
along the path of unselfishness and holi- 
ness. 

To His Eminence Richard Cardinal 
Cushing and the members of the faculty 
and staff at Pope John XXII National 
Seminary, may they be granted extra 
strength and favor for having provided 
the means for these men to begin their 
journey through life as ordained dis- 
ciples of the Prince of Peace. 


THE LATE HONORABLE ROBERT 
F. RICH 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from South Carolina? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I learned 
with sadness of the passing of our col- 
league of former years, the Honorable 
Robert F. Rich, of Pennsylvania. 

Bob Rich was truly one of the greatest 
Congressman that it has ever been my 
privilege to know in the 20 years that I 
have served in this body. Mr. Rich was 
an American of the old school. He was 
dedicated and devoted to those funda- 
mental, basic, and elemental principles 
so essential to the progress and growth 
of a free people. He believed in economy. 

Bob Rich believed in the destiny of 
our great country and he believed that 
America could only preserve its great 
principles and ideals through frugality 
and individual integrity and our great 
private enterprise system. 

Bob Rich knew, as well or better than 
any man I have ever known, the superi- 
ority of the American system. He knew 
and spoke of its vast potential. 

I only wish that this Nation and the 
Congress had heeded in those years the 
advise and warning of Bob Rich. Our 
problems would be fewer today. 

I will never forget Congressman Rich’s 
earnest pleas to this House for economy 
and for a balanced budget. He fervently 
believed that the Congress was the guard- 
ian of the people’s money. He believed 
that the Congress should protect the 
people’s interests and spend their money 
with the same care that its Members 
would spend their own money. 

Bob Rich believed in our great private 
enterprise system that has made this 
Nation the heart and core of the free 
world. He was a man of the utmost char- 
acter and integrity. He loved to win, but 
never took unfair advantage of anyone 
and always played by rules. His personal 
life was above reproach. 

Bob Rich was serving in the Congress 
when I came here. As a young Member 
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of the Congress, Bob Rich was an in- 
spiration to me. I will never forget his 
advice nor his concern about the future 
of the Republic. 

Bob Rich was one of the most out- 
standing and most successful business- 
men of this era. He epitomized the best 
in business and public service. He was 
constantly supporting good causes, giv- 
ing of his time, his energies and his 
money, often anonymously. 

Congressman Rich was noted for his 
courtesy and good manners. He had a 
keen mind and was an exceptionally for- 
midable opponent in debate. He was a 
great orator and an astute political 
leader. He was a man of unquestioned 
character, honesty, integrity and was a 
devoted and dedicated statesman. Mr. 
Rich was reminiscent of the Founding 
Fathers of our country in his allegiance 
to the Constitution, Bill of Rights, and 
the cause of individual liberty, Mr. Rich 
championed the cause of free enterprise. 
He superbly upheld the principles and 
ideals which made America great. Penn- 
Sylvania, this Congress, and this Nation 
are better because of the dedicated serv- 
ice of Robert F. Rich. 

Mrs. Dorn joins me in my deepest sym- 
pathy to his lovely wife, the former Pa- 
tricia Holmes Wideman, and to each 
member of the family. I have lost a warm 
personal friend and the Nation has lost 
a great patriot. 


THIRD BATTLEFIELD STUDY OF 
OUR EFFORT IN VIETNAM 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
TENZER). Under previous order of the 
House the gentleman from New York 
(Mr, Murpuy] is recognized for 60 min- 
utes. 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend my remarks and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, this is a report on my third bat- 
tlefield study of our effort in Vietnam. I 
conclude that the United States and 
South Vietnam military forces have won 
this war, but the North Vietnam Com- 
munist government acts as if it has al- 
ready won the peace. The American GI 
deplores the good-intentioned, untested, 
ill-informed, misguided and noninvolved 
peace preachers at home who deny him 
the military victory so valiantly earned. 
He sees no hope at all of peace before 
November. 

In Vietnam our military forces have 
never been in finer position. It was clear 
to me that the quality of American lead- 
ership, the individual American soldier, 
his equipment and the tactical applica- 
tion of American doctrine has inflicted 
tremendous and terrifying losses on the 
enemy. 

There is no question in my mind that 
the Vietcong and the North Vietnamese 
forces presently in Vietnam have been 
completely defeated and as of today are 
incapable of any substantial, sustained 
recovery operation. 

It is apparent today that North Viet- 
nam must either pour fresh manpower 
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from her dwindling resources to continue 
her aggression in the south, or be sat- 
isfied with small-scale incursions into 
South Vietnam from sanctuaries in Laos 
and Cambodia. 

The sorry state of North Vietnam and 
Vietcong strength today is a result of 2 
years of relentless pressure by Allied 
forces and the Army of the Republic of 
Vietnam, and the staggering losses suf- 
fered in the Tet offensive gamble. 

The military and political victory an- 
ticipated by this offensive was not forth- 
coming and must be judged the worst, 
and perhaps the decisive, defeat suffered 
in this war. 

Many of the GI’s that I spoke with 
from Brooklyn and Staten Island im- 
pressed me with their concern about 
fortress America. “What is going on 
back there?” was the constant question. 
They knew they were beating their en- 
emy, but were confused and worried that 
some politicians within America would 
sell out their sacrifices. 

The thousands of our American 
soldiers and marines who liberated Hue 
were horrified when their prize turned 
out to be the ghastly remains of a Com- 
munist massacre. From mass graves they 
exhumed the bodies of over a thousand 
noncombatant men, women and chil- 
dren, and teachers, clergy, and others. 
Defenseless, they were tortured, muti- 
lated, and slain by the rampaging Com- 
munist enemy on the bitter eve of their 
own defeat. 

Of all the aftermath of battle that I 
have personally observed, this was the 
most brutal and ruthless and cruel. What 
you read in today’s newspapers cannot 
possibly tell the true story because civi- 
lized people are incapable of recording 
in print the extent of the atrocities. 

The recent Communist Tet offensive 
and our Khesanh operations were dev- 
astating in the losses suffered by this 
enemy who seemingly will sacrifice every 
one of its citizens in trying to impose its 
will on its neighbor to the south. In Hue 
I visited Maj. Gen. Olinto Barsanti, com- 
manding general of the 101st Airborne 
Division on April 18 as he attacked into 
the Asau Valley to drive the North Viet- 
namese out of their base stronghold. 

This action and the victory at Khesanh 
have driven the enemy forces from any 
area of control he could claim in the 
west and north of the Republic of South 
Vietnam. In effect, if North Vietnam will 
go to the negotiating table she has no 
claim on control of any territory in these 
critical regions. The United States will 
hold the initiative if negotiations are 
initiated. 

My previous visits were in December 
of 1963 and July of 1966. This time inter- 
val has afforded me an opportunity to 
analyze the changes and progress in this 
troubled area. Prior to visiting Vietnam, 
I spent several days in Japan, Korea, and 
on leaving Vietnam I went to Thailand 
with a view to analyzing the overall im- 
pact of American actions and participa- 
tions in preserving the democratic proc- 
ess in the Far East. 

Generally, I was impressed by the great 
respect Asians have for American policy 
as enunciated by President Lyndon B. 
Johnson. 

Understandably, from Japan through 
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Thailand the people of these countries 
are concerned that the firm implementa- 
tion of American policy, so essential to 
their survival, will not be maintained. 

The propaganda effect of the Tet of- 
fensive must be analyzed more closely. 
The United States and the world press 
reported the Tet offensive in such a way 
that the intrinsic results were not clearly 
portrayed to the world. 

As a consequence, the North Viet- 
namese hope to enter a negotiation and 
feel they can win a peace after they have 
lost a war. An exception to this is the 
excellent report of the Khesanh battle 
in the April 19 issue of Time magazine. 

Unfortunately, America and other free 
world countries are sustaining casualties 
in this fight for freedom, but it is clear 
to me that the people of South Vietnam— 
both their valiant fighting men who are 
dying on the battlefield and their civilian 
leaders and teachers who are the targets 
of murder in their cities, provinces, and 
hamlets—are fighting to preserve a 
country and a way of life. 

The U.S. policy is clearly succeeding 
in South Vietnam. President Johnson’s 
determination to stop this national war 
of liberation has succeeded in not only 
saving South Vietnam, but in preventing 
the subversion of Thailand and the sur- 
vival of at least a part of Laos. 

The eventual aims of Hanoi are clear: 
domination of Indochina by imposing a 
military and political dominance over 
enemy country. 

This aim as part of an Asian Com- 
munist strategy to subvert all of Asia 
would see each country falling succes- 
sively. This fear was voiced by both 
American and foreign officials in each of 
the areas studied. 

Fortunately, President Johnson has the 
strength and the resolve to continue to 
implement a policy supported and enun- 
ciated by Presidents Truman, Eisen- 
hower, and Kennedy. 

The issue of not supporting and carry- 
ing out present U.S. policy would clearly 
bring us close to world war III. 

Any review or revision of policy in this 
area in the foreseeable future will, I am 
sure, strongly consider the foregoing. 

In Japan I conferred with our Ambas- 
sador, Alexis Smith, and his staff and 
visited with our Maritime Administration 
representative, Mr. Erickson. 

I was afforded an opportunity to 
visit with Japanese businessmen and to 
tour a heavy industry area of this 
manufacturing. An inspection of the 
Ishikawajima-Harima Heavy Industries 
Co., Ltd., modern shipyard and heavy 
machinery works which included a tour 
of the Idemitsu Maru, a 210,000-ton 
tanker, presently the largest ship afloat 
and a 300,000-ton tanker built for Gulf 
Oil which will be the world’s largest in a 
few weeks upon completion of its outfit- 
ting. There was little doubt in my mind 
that Japan is the foremost shipbuilding 
country in the world and her shipbuild- 
ing programs in the next 5 years is de- 
signed to capture the world market as 
the World War II-built merchant fleets 
are replaced. Japan’s economy is boom- 
ing. She is definitely a world power. The 
Japanese Government and people sup- 
port the U.S. position in Asia and reject 
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pressures from Communist forces in the 
Orient. 

My study of the Korean battlefield in- 
cluded inspections of the demilitarized 
zone, the 2d U.S. Infantry Division in 
which I had served for 1 year during 
the Korean war 18 years ago, observa- 
tion posts in the demilitarized zone, an 
inspection of the 25th Korean Infantry 
Division. Late in the day I traveled to 
Panmunjom with my colleague Repre- 
sentative WILLIAM MAILLIARD, of Califor- 
nia. It is here in this bleak outpost that 
the very aggressive aims and actions of 
North Korea come into focus. It was only 
a few hours after we departed by vehicle 
from this neutral meeting zone that two 
American soldiers and two Republic of 
Korea soldiers were ambushed and killed 
by a North Korean infiltration team. 
After separate meetings and briefings 
with General Bohnstrehl and the 8th 
Army staff, Lieutenant General Fried- 
man, U.S. Air Force, the deputy United 
Nations commander, our Ambassador, 
William Porter, and his staff, I met with 
members of the Republic of Korea Cabi- 
net and with Members of the National 
Assembly. The Republic of Korea is a 
model of an expanding economy. Both 
economic and social progress are con- 
tinuing at a pace without precedent in 
her history. Superhighways, electrifica- 
tion, industrial development and rapidly 
expanding per capita income are some 
of the indicators that prove the advan- 
tages and advisability of a free enter- 
prise system in the Far East. It is this 
very progress that has caused North 
Korea to attempt to provoke incidents 
which would cause a resumption of the 
18-year-old war and consequent disrup- 
tion of this economic progress. The 
attacks on President Park and the Pueblo 
are only two of hundreds of acts of 
violence perpetrated by this enemy this 
year. 

Every day highly trained subversive 
agents are infiltrated to the south in an 
attempt to set up sympathetic hamlets 
in the interior and a base for a guerrilla 
effort similar to that in Vietnam. The 
Korean people have fought off all of these 
attempts, but it is my firm opinion that 
the United States should assist South 
Korea to update her army to keep pace 
with the modernizations Soviet Russia 
has made in North Korean Armed 
Forces. There is no sense in permitting 
this highly trained and skilled force 
which is fighting on this frontier of 
freedom to be outgunned by its ruthless 
foe. 

I was deeply honored by my good 
friends in the Republic of South Korea 
when the president of Sung Kyun Kwan 
University, Dr. Oh Ik Kwun, conferred 
on me the honorary degree of doctor of 
laws. 

I have briefly described my overall 
impressions of my visit to Vietnam, but 
nevertheless I would like to describe some 
specific areas of interest that I inves- 
tigated. On arrival at Ton Son Nhut Air- 
base I was impressed by the construction * 
and planned layout of this large head- 
quarters area and air complex. Damage 
from the Tet attacks appeared negligible 
except for Vietnamese industrial areas 
nearby that were destroyed by ground 
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fighting during that action. The city of 
Saigon was much cleaner and more or- 
derly than in 1966. The people were very 
serious and an air of determination was 
evident. American logistical and mili- 
tary installations for the most part had 
been moved out of the city. No entertain- 
ment areas were open and a strict cur- 
few was enforced from 8 p.m. to 6 a.m. 
During my investigation of the war zone 
I visited with Generals Westmoreland 
and Abrams and was thoroughly briefed 
by their staff. My colleague, Congress- 
man JERRIE WALDIE, of California, and 
I enjoyed a very remunerative confer- 
ence with our Ambassador, Ellsworth 
Bunker, and I personally enjoyed an 
early morning 2-hour breakfast briefing 
and conversation with Deputy Ambas- 
sador Samuel Berger. All Americans can 
be proud and reassured by the quality, 
capability, and integrity of our military 
and diplomatic representation in Viet- 
nam. They are the best and we can be 
proud and confident that our interests 
will be expertly handled by them. 

I was briefed by Deputy U.S. AID 
Director Thomas Naughton, studied the 
economic and commercial import pro- 
grams and can say that a total effort 
by this Agency is continuing to reinforce 
and assist the nation building program. 
The gross national product and per cap- 
ita income of the Vietnamese have risen 
in spite of the war; inflation, although 
present, is not a threat. Public health, 
education, and the refugee programs are 
all being emphasized by their Govern- 
ment. Two hundred doctors per year are 
being trained to meet their domestic and 
military needs. 

In Saigon, Camranh Bay, and Danang, 
port developments have been completed. 
No delays in merchant or military ships 
are now occurring in contrast with the 
60-to-90-day delays of 1966. The logis- 
tical base in this country is operating at 
a peak of efficiency and obviously per- 
mits the operational military forces to 
conduct offensive operations without 
supply limitations. 

I inspected the IV Corps ARVN area 
and met and was briefed by Col. John 
Hill and Stering Cottrell, the area polit- 
ical adviser. This corps faces the largest 
and most potent Vietcong force in all of 
South Vietnam. I visited Kum Hwa, the 
birthplace of the Vietcong movement and 
learned that up to 170,000 Vietcong were 
known to have been operating in this 
zone which includes the Mekong River 
and delta region. I inspected the Tth 
ARVN division commanded by Brigadier 
General Tanh and was impressed with 
the overall military disposition and oper- 
ations of his troops. This army is a fight- 
ing, capable army. 

It does need emphasis and improve- 
ment in some leadership areas and it does 
need updating in certain weapons but no 
one can argue that the ARVN does not 
close with and attempt to destroy his 
enemy; 61,398 have died in the defense 
of their country since 1960. In My Tho, 
Lt. Col. John Meyers, the adviser to the 
Tth ARVN Division described the effects 
of the Tet offensive on the city which 
incidently is the hometown of President 
Thieu. The Vietcong had thrown their 
finest troops in a coordinated attack 
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against the city which was in the middle 
of the Tet holiday—a holiday all com- 
batants including the French from 1946 
to 1954 had honored. In 3 days not a 
single Vietcong was alive in the town and 
the ARVN troops were in an elated frame 
of mind due to the total victory they had 
achieved. New aggressiveness and confi- 
dence now marks the offensive operations 
of the ARVN not only those in My Tho 
but generally throughout the country. 

Anchored in the Mekong River is the 
U.S. S. Benewah, the headquarters of the 
first U.S. Mobile Riverine Force. This 
force is composed of U.S. Army and Navy 
men, who have formed a river and delta 
assault force to defeat the swamp guer- 
rillas in the delta areas. Strike forces 
consisting of high-speed landing craft, 
helicopter-borne troops, artillery on 
barges and airpower are keeping the vast 
canal and river system open. This is a 
new and novel operational force but 
highly successful in utilizing combined 
arms and American ingenuity to solve 
what seemed to be an insoluble problem. 

Lieutenant General Cushman, com- 
manding general of the marine amphib- 
ious force at Danang was my host for 
2 days and 1 night in the field in the 
northernmost area of Vietnam. Here is 
the major thrust of the North Viet- 
namese Army and it was clear to me after 
visiting with our 1st Marine Division and 
General Chapman and his staff that the 
situation was well in hand. Constant 
fighting along the demilitarized zone 
with continuous forays into the north- 
west highlands are necessary to check 
the infiltration of entire divisions of 
North Vietnam regulars into the region. 
The Khesanh battle had just been won 
and our Ist Air Cavalry Division had 
relieved the marines as I arrived. Battle- 
field intelligence showed that combined 
air and artillery and groundfire had an- 
nihilated an entire North Vietnamese 
division and had forced a second to with- 
draw to a sanctuary in supposedly neu- 
tral Laos. 

My arrival at General Barsanti’s head- 
quarters 15 miles west of Hue was par- 
ticularly rewarding to me. General Bar- 
santi and I had fought together in Korea 
18 years ago. He is a combat veteran of 
three wars and the type of brilliant, ex- 
perienced, and dedicated men who lead 
Americans in combat. With General Bar- 
santi I toured the ancient fortress city 
of Hue and viewed damage and destruc- 
tion that the North Vietnamese had 
brought to this fortress city. But in all 
of wars crimes none will compare with 
the wholesale slaughter by the North 
Vietnam Army and the Vietcong of wom- 
en, children, monks, priests, and ordinary 
unarmed citizens. In its history, however, 
Hue has withstood siege for centuries and 
I am certain will be restored and rebuilt 
by its people. Here in Hue and in sur- 
rounding towns United States and Army 
of the Republic of Vietnam officials have 
made a long stride in meeting the refugee 
problem caused by the destruction of so 
many homes in the country. In one town 
I counted 35 structures already completed 
and housing hundreds of families. In all 
of Vietnam about 85,000 homes were de- 
stroyed in the Tet operations and the 
people as fearful as they are of Vietcong 
terror, are showing hatred for this in- 
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truder who has brought such destruction 
on him. The 101st Airborne Division zone 
was a hubbub of combat activity. Every 
unit was in the field on an operation to 
drive the Vietcong and the North Viet- 
namese Army out of his base camp and to 
Sweep every area and to defeat him in the 
field. This outstanding American unit 
was prepared for its foray into the Asau 
Valley to drive the North Vietnamese 
from this base supply area and road net- 
work. This operation, coupled with the 
victory at Khesanh denies the North 
Vietnamese Government control of any 
real estate, and of an effective territorial 
claim at the conference table, These vic- 
tories have further weakened their drive 
for a coalition government and claim of 
substantial territorial and popular fol- 
lowing. 

At Qui Nhan I met with Lt. Gen. Chae 
Myung Shin, commander of the 50,000- 
man Republic of Korea force in Vietnam, 
and visited several of his units. The Re- 
public of Korea soldier constantly tells 
the South Vietnamese that their country 
is an example that a victory over com- 
munism is possible and they are in Viet- 
nam to help them achieve the freedom 
they preserved 18 years ago. There is no 
finer fighting man in the world than the 
ROK troops. 

At Camranh Bay the 12th Tactical 
Fighter Wing flies the close air support 
for the allied ground troops in Vietnam. 
The flexibility of U.S. air-ground opera- 
tions is a tribute to our air tactical op- 
eration, but the air supply and materiel 
flights have made possible logistical sup- 
port of tactical operation that otherwise 
could not be conducted without exten- 
sive and secure highway or rail supply 
routes. 

At Korat in north central Thailand I 
met Brig. Gen. Edwin F. Black, com- 
mander of the U.S. Army Support, Thai- 
land, with his staff. Significant in- 
telligence learned here was the increase 
in Hanoi-trained subversive agents op- 
erating in the northern and northeastern 
frontier areas of Thailand. These Hanoi- 
trained cadres are operating in Thailand 
practicing the same terror tactics in 
these areas as they have been in Vietnam. 
The Royal Thai Government seems to be 
continuing these incursions and main- 
taining its frontiers intact, It is clear, 
however, from intelligence sources in 
Laos and operations in Thailand that 
Hanoi has designs on all of Indochina in- 
cluding the 35 million people of Thailand. 
At Korat Royal Thai Air Force Base is 
the 325th commanded by Col. Paul Doug- 
las, an outstanding airman who directs 
our high-performance Air Force pilots 
in the conduct of their operation. The 
logistical supply area rail, highway, and 
air access, into this area are very re- 
fined, and are assisting in the economic 
development of Thailand, as well as its 
security. 

In Bangkok I met with Ambassador 
Leonard Unger and his staff; Maj. Gen. 
Hal D. McCown, commander of the joint 
U.S. Military Advisory Group, Thailand, 
and his staff. The United States is sup- 
porting a country that is one of the 
strongest contributors to SEATO and one 
of America’s stanchest allies. The Royal 
Thai Army fought in Korea 18 years ago 
and is presently fighting in Vietnam. In 
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the near future a full division of Royal 
Thai troops are expected to be assisting 
their neighbor in the fight for freedom. 

My tour of the logistical base at Satta- 
hip, a newly completed deepwater port 
and an inspection of U-Tapao Royal 
Thai Air Force Base was reassuring to 
me that the presence of U.S. forces here 
and the cooperation with the Royal Thai 
Government will continue to guarantee 
the integrity of our treaty obligations and 
81 5 meet our commitments in Southeast 

a. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. I am 
happy to yield to my distinguished col- 
league from New Jersey [Mr. GALLAGHER]. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 

I am delighted to hear the remarks of 
my very able and very distinguished col- 
league, the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Murpxy], in the report that he is 
making to the House, and the fact that 
we shall have this most useful document 
before us in explaining exactly what has 
happened in Vietnam. It is very seldom 
that we receive such a meaningful and 
significant report from a Member who 
has the credentials of the gentleman 
from New York. 

The gentleman from New York is a 
distinguished and honored graduate of 
West Point, and one who has won some 
of the highest decorations our country 
can give, during the Korean war. The 
gentleman from New York is the pos- 
sessor of the Distinguished Service Cross. 

Mr. Speaker, I know of no one who 
is more desirous of peace than my col- 
league, the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Murpuy], and yet I know of no 
one who is more realistic in his appraisal 
of what our country stands for and the 
obligations our country has assumed and 
the duties that we must face this despite 
the clamor of those who lack any cre- 
dentials whatsoever except to criticize 
those in authority. 

So today, Mr. Speaker, I as one Mem- 
ber of Congress would like to compliment 
the gentleman for doing an outstanding 
service to our country and to the House 
of Representatives. 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. I thank 
the gentleman from New Jersey for his 
comments. 

Mr. WALDTIE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yie'd? 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. I will be 
happy to yield to my distinguished col- 
league from California, who also was in 
Vietnam just 1 week ago during our 
Eoster break. 

Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

May I also join in an expression of 
compliment to the gentleman from New 
York for the report he is making to the 
Congress, and may I also add some of my 
own comments: 

I generally agree with the assessment 
made by the gentleman from New York 
as to the miltarv position of the Ameri- 
can and Vietnamese forces in Vietnam. 
J believe also it is necessary to emphasize 
the very encouraging development of 
fairly recent date which is the important 
development of a sense of urgency that 
seems to be evolving in the South Viet- 
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namese people, and in their Govern- 
ment and in their Armed Forces. 

I do not know precisely what has 
occasioned this new sense of urgency, but 
I suspect from conversations that I had 
both with military people in South Viet- 
nam and governmental people that the 
sense of urgency stems from several fac- 
tors, including the ability the ARVN 
forces showed in repulsing the enemy 
during the Tet offensive. 

It gave to the ARVN forces a sense of 
pride that perhaps they had been lacking 
to a degree, and a sense of confidence 
in their ability to confront the enemy. It 
similarly brought to the forcible atten- 
tion of the people of the cities of South 
Vietnam that this war is simply not 
being fought in the countryside and 
hamlets and villages and could now be 
and is being fought in the cities. Their 
ro'e then is simply not one of profiting 
from the war, but a role that can very 
well experience some of the horrors of 
warfare. Accordingly, they have begun 
to recognize the need for protection 
against an enemy who heretofore had 
been remote from them and seemingly 
incapable of harming them. 

It seems that the results of the Tet 
offensive then had a very desirable re- 
sult in encouraging the people of the 
citics of South Vietnam to give greater 
support to the Central Government and 
also encouraged the Armed Forces of 
South Vietnam in their ability to meet 
the enemy. 

Then I think from some of the com- 
ments I heard from some of these same 
individuals that our President’s speech 
and announced policy of deescalation of 
bombings, and also the indication that 
this country was desirous of encouraging 
peace negotiations had a very positive 
result in encouraging South Vietnam 
further in recognition of their role in 
the defense of their country and in re- 
pelling an enemy seeking to overcome 
their country both through external ag- 
gression and internal subversion. 

The speech of the President seems to 
have brought to the people of South 
Vietnam a far greater urgency than 
existed before. 

I was most encouraged by that de- 
velopment as well as my confirmation of 
that which you have reported on this 
trip and on previous trips that you have 
made there; namely, that America has 
probably fielded as good an army and 
perhaps the best army in terms of 
morale and training and equipment than 
it has ever done in its entire history. 

May I add just one more observation, 
as the result of my own experience in 
South Vietnam. I discussed the situation 
in terms of briefings and in terms of con- 
versations and interrogations with mili- 
tary officials from General Abrams 
through, I think, every rank of military 
officialdom in South Vietnam in many, 
many places. I have never received a 
more frank and honest representation 
from these officers than I received in 
South Vietnam. 

I asked questions of them that I be- 
lieved to be penetrating and in some in- 
stances were perhaps embarrassing. 
There was no instance in which their 
response to me was less than frank or 
less than complete, and in no instance did 
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I detect the slightest evasion. I felt that 
this attitude was reflected also in the 
briefings that I had from civilian repre- 
sentatives of the American Government. 

All in all, I felt it was a very reward- 
ing and informative trip, and I come 
back from South Vietnam with some- 
what more encouragement relative to 
the ability of the South Vietnamese to 
perform a more meaningful role in that 
struggle than has been the case in the 
past. 

Mr. Speaker, I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. I am 
happy to yield to the gentleman from 
California. 

Mr. WALDIE. I thought it would be 
worthwhile also to comment upon efforts 
that I think the South Vietnamese Gov- 
ernment is undertaking that might very 
well confirm the belief, at least that was 
held by me, that there is a greater sense 
of urgency on their part. 

They are making an effort in Viet- 
nam, in the body equivalent to our Na- 
tional Congress, to enact a general mobi- 
lization law whereby all young males 
from 18 to 45 will be drafted. I personally 
think that act has been long overdue, but 
I am greatly encouraged that at least it 
is now under discussion, and, from con- 
versations I had with representatives of 
their national legislative body, the pros- 
pect of its early enactment are great. 

I think that is indicative of some of 
the sense of urgency that seemed to be 
discernible to me. 

It seems also we should comment on 
the possibilities, as they were expressed 
to me, relative to possible peace negotia- 
tions. I detected a great deal of concern 
on the part of the governmental repre- 
sentatives of South Vietnam relative to 
the possibilities of a coalition govern- 
ment including the NLF with their army, 
the Vietcong. My first impression of such 
a proposal was not necessarily of abhor- 
rence, but it was pointed out to me by 
one of the South Vietnamese national 
legislators that to include the NLF in a 
coalition government without requiring 
as a precondition to inclusion their dis- 
bandment of the Vietcong, the army, for 
example, the effect of the NLF would be 
equivalent to permitting the minority 
party in this country, the Republican 
Party, to have a separate and private 
army of its own while it participated in 
a government that had a national army. 
That made it clear to me that might not 
be a desirable situation. 

I do not know the answer to that, but 
it seems to me it will be a matter it will 
be well to have a clear concern about in 
our negotiations. 

There was a speech made by the Prime 
Minister at Cam Ranh Bay, dedicating a 
bridge on the day that I visited there. 
The Prime Minister commented on that, 
and I thought it would be worthwhile, if 
the distinguished gentleman will permit 
me, to read this into the Recorp. On that 
particular issue, the Prime Minister com- 
mented: 

Therefore, whereas I do not refrain from 
praising efforts and good will spent to 
achieve peace by internationally respected 
figures and countries, this must not be con- 
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strued as the Republic of Vietnam supports 
all maneuvers by international political agi- 
tators because the Republic of Vietnam in 
1968 is no more the state of Vietnam in 1954. 
I need to make this point clear. 


That was the end of his speech. That 
seemed to me to be a point that we 
should consider. The Republic of South 
Vietnam of 1968 is not the state of Viet- 
ham of 1954. The solutions that might 
have had relevance and application in 
1954 may not have equal relevance or 
application in 1968. 

Mr. Speaker, I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, the gentleman’s remarks are 
very pointed, because just from 1963 to 
1968 I found a great evolution in the at- 
titudes of the people of Vietnam. Stu- 
dents of government just from reading 
the national press know of the elections 
which have taken place in Vietnam in 
1967, and the participation of their peo- 
ple and South Vietnam in those elections 
happily—and probably not to the credit 
of people in this country—had a per- 
centage of those voting much higher 
than in our presidential years in this 
country. 

Also, I would like to address myself for 
a moment to the question of a coalition 
government. I think the map of Europe 
and history of Europe during the 1930’s, 
1940’s, and 1950’s was replete with evi- 
dence, and with ample evidence, of what 
happens in a coalition government where 
a Communist Party is part of the coali- 
tion. I think the history of Czechoslo- 
vakia that is being unearthed at this 
time is a particular case in point. I would 
not hesitate to caution our negotiators to 
be particularly careful in that regard. 

Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speeker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. I yield to 
the gentleman from California. 

Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, so that my 
remarks not be construed as closing en- 
tirely on a totally optimistic note, I want 
to emphasize that I personally believe 
that much more need be done by the 
South Vietnamese Government in the 
area of controlling corruption and in the 
area of austerity. I thought that the 
Government decree relative to the clos- 
ing of the night clubs and the enter- 
tainment spots in Saigon and the im- 
posing of the curfew, all of which oc- 
curred after the Tet offensive, was a 
constructive and positive indication of 
their desire to face the total war with 
which they are confronted. 

I regretted that this past weekend the 
order and law which closed the bars and 
entertainment places in Saigon had ap- 
parently been rescinded due to tremen- 
dous pressure from the financial people 
involved who were suffering losses by 
this act of austerity. I do not know 
whether the curfew has been lifted in 
Saigon. 

I would hope that those acts, which 
indicated in my mind and in the minds 
of the American public, I would hope, 
a sense of urgency which must be 
brought to the attention of and must be 
felt more closely by the South Viet- 
namese Government, could in fact be 
implemented. I would hope they could 
return to similar austerity moves and 
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greatly increase their efforts at weeding 
out corruption within that nation. 

I am encouraged again, from conver- 
sations I had with their national legis- 
lators, that they are fully aware of the 
necessity for doing this. They have a 
long road to travel before they will ac- 
complish what needs to be done in those 
areas, but I am convinced they do have 
this increasing sense of urgency and they 
have at least started the first step on 
that road. 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. I am 
happy to endorse those remarks also. 

Although we both made the strong 
point of the great confidence we have in 
our military leadership, I should like to 
say we both met with Ambassador 
Bunker for several hours and discussed 
in complete detail the questions we had 
in our minds. I aiso met with Deputy 
Ambassador Berger. I should like to as- 
sure the House that in my judgment we 
have no finer or more capable repre- 
sentatives in any country, nor have we 
had at any time in our history, than we 
have in those two men. 

Mr. WALDIE. I certainly associate my- 
self with those remarks. 


NONPROLIFERATION TREATY SAFE- 
GUARDS COSTS STAGGERING 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Hosmer] is 
recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, text of a 
so-called Nonproliferation Treaty has 
been developed by the 18-Nation Dis- 
armament Conference and is currently 
under debate at the United Nations. 
Roughly, the document proposes to 
bind nuclear powers who sign it 
from spreading nuclear weapons or nu- 
clear weapons technology to nonnuclear 
countries and the latter bind themselves 
not to manufacture nuclear weapons and 
not to receive them from others. 

Article III of the proposed treaty deals 
with the matter of safeguards to prevent 
cheating. No safeguards whatever are 
provided to police promises by non- 
nuclear states not to receive nuclear 
weapons or promises by nuclear states 
not to spread them around. To police the 
nonnuclear states’ promises not to make 
weapons article IIT calls for such signa- 
tories to sign ancillary agreements with 
the International Atomic Energy Agency 
calling for inspection of their nuclear 
supplies and facilities by the IAEA. As 
an inducement to nonnuclear powers the 
United States has offered to place all its 
peaceful nuclear facilities under IAEA 
inspection and is encouraging other nu- 
clear powers to do the same. 

Doubts have been expressed as to the 
IAEA's technical and organizational ca- 
pability to carry out inspection duties. 
These doubts are not my subject today. 
Rather, I want to discuss the probable 
cost of IAEA’s proposed worldwide in- 
spection duties. The subject has been al- 
most uriversally ignored. The only au- 
thoritative study of costs which has come 
to my aitention was made in September 
1967, by Dr. T. R. Taylor, founder and 
presideni of International Research & 
Technolo- y Corp., Vienna, Austria. 
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Taylor’s study has had private circulation 
only. 

In making the calculations presented 
in the accompanying table, I have used 
Dr. Taylor’s estimates to 1990 of the 
numbers of research, training, and test 
reactors and the numbers of power re- 
actors and total nuclear power mega- 
watts. Footnotes to the table indicate the 
method by which these extrapolations 
were made. 

I have assumed a need for one full- 
time inspector for each four research, 
test and training reactors or critical or 
subcritical assemblies. This is in excess 
of the number allocated by the IAEA, 
about one per six, but my number also 
provides for inspection of fuel fabrica- 
tion, fuel reprocess, fuel transportation 
and storage, and isotope enrichment fa- 
cilities required for support of these 
reactors and assemblies. Increased de- 
mand for inspectors over my figure 
should be anticipated as more large crit- 
ical facilities for fast power breeder 
experiments are built. 

In determining numbers of inspectors 
required for power reactors I have al- 
lowed five full-time inspectors for each 
1,000 megawatts of installed nuclear 
powerplant capacity, plus one and one- 
half full-time inspectors for every two 
powerplants. This is intended to cover 
not only plants themselves, but also asso- 
ciated activities such as isotope separa- 
tion, fuel element fabrication and re- 
procesing, fuel transportation, and fuel 
storage. 

Determination of numbers of inspec- 
tors, required, of course, is somewhat 
“iffy” and somewhat arbitrary. However, 
I have tried to specify reasonable num- 
bers which take into consideration not 
only the wide variety of duties involved, 
but also such things as vacations, trans- 
fers, training, indoctrination and re- 
training and other practical factors. Any 
increase in confidence in the inspection 
system would be a factor of both im- 
provement in inspection technology and 
expansion of the inspection force. 

In calculating the total costs of IAEA 
inspection efforts I have assumed that 
one full-time inspector will need some 
$70,000 annually for his support. This 
figure includes salary, benefits, technical 
and administrative support and equip- 
ment. It also includes a relatively large 
sum in the early years of the program 
for supporting safeguards research and 
development. I have assumed that as 
R. & D. requirements diminish over the 
years that cost escalation will consume 
the savings and have therefore kept the 
cost per inspector steady throughout the 
years represented in the table. 

From the table it is apparent that to do 
the job the United States wants IAEA 
to do in the inspection area during this 
year 1968 it should be employing 245 
inspectors and spending $17,150,000 on 
the job. By way of contrast it actually 
is spending $498,815 and employs 22 pro- 
fessional inspectors, plus the Inspector 
General and one director. It is spending 
2.8 rercent and employing less than 10 
percent of the people needed. Its expen- 
diture on R. & D. is negligible. As a mat- 
ter of fact, IAEA will spend only around 
$13 million this year for all its activities, 
about three-fourths what might be re- 
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quired for inspection functions alone. 
Again referring to the table, the stagger- 
ing estimate of possible safeguards ex- 
penditures at a rate of over $1 billion 
annually by 1990, just slightly more than 
two decades hence, should elicit some 
study and discussion of finances in rela- 
tion to the NPT. 

Of course, the United States might 
recede from its position that inspection 
ought to be worldwide, covering nuclear 
as well as nonnuclear states. The U.S.S.R. 
probably never would agree to it anyway. 
France, Red China, and others will be 
treaty holdouts. But even absent inspec- 
tion of the nuclear powers nonweapons 
atomic efforts, the bill for inspection still 
will be high. Cut the 1990 figure by 90 
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percent and still over $100 million will 
be required and it raises the question: 
Where is the money coming from? 

I respectfully suggest that those who 
are so carefully weighing the merits of 
this treaty at the United Nations and 
elsewhere should expand their horizons 
and their oratory and come to grips with 
this question. If there is to be reliance 
on safeguards, they should be adequate 
safeguards adequately financed. Inade- 
quate safeguards, the concomitant of in- 
adequate financing, are essentially use- 
less. They may, in fact, be dangerous, 
since they allay universal suspicion which 
might otherwise arise and afford some 
protection to the otherwise unwary. 

The table referred to follows: 


NONPROLIFERATION TREATY SAFEGUARD COSTS 


[Dollar amounts in thousands] 


Number of Number of Total power,? Inspectors Inspectors Total Safeguards 
Year research and power reactors? in megawatts required for required for inspectors cost total 
test reactors ! R. & T. reactors power reactors 
300 73 8, 400 75 97 172 $12, 040 
325 81 11,600 81 119 200 4,000 
350 99 16, 500 88 157 245 17, 150 
375 113 25, 000 94 210 304 21, 280 
400 137 40, 000 100 303 403 28, 210 
425 162 57, 000 107 407 514 35, 980 
450 193 77,000 113 580 643 45, 010 
475 237 100, 000 119 678 797 5, 790 
500 287 135, 000 125 890 1,015 71,050 
525 350 180, 000 132 1,163 1,295 „650 
650 950 600, 000 163 3,713 3, 876 271, 320 
775 2, 250 1, 500, 000 194 9, 188 9, 382 656, 740 
900 4, 000 2, 700, 000 225 16, 500 16,725 1. 170, 750 


t Facts and assumptions: 300 research, test, or trainin; 


reactors and critical and subcritical assembiles were in operation in 1966 


About 315 are listed in vol. Vi of the [AEA directory of R. 1 T. reactors. Some of these are no longer in operation, but perhaps several 


dozen in > serpent an are not listed because they were not reported by IAEA member states; 25 
a 


semblies that require safeguards will be added each year in the fut 


1963 are 30, 29, 47, 22, 33, 29 and 20, Therefore the assumed 25-pe 


R. & T. or test reactors and as- 
‘ure. Additions per year listed in the IAEA directory from 1957 to 
r-year addition rate is conservative and probably low. 


2 Facts and assumptions: Until 1971 the numbers of power reactors and their cumulative electrical generating capacity are derived 
from IAEA power reactor summaries found in IAEA bulletins and from the July 1967, issue of Atomic Industry Forum's Nuclear 
Industry.” After 1971, additions to these have been made by reference to an unpublished summary by International Research & 
Technology Corp. (Vienna, Austria), obtained by a review of periodicals and trade journals for announcements of new contracts 
and plans for construction of new powerplants, particularly outside the United States. From 1975 on it is assumed that world 3 

roduction will increase steadily at a rate of 6 percent per year, 50 percent of all new energy sources built between 1975-80 will 
nuclear, and 75 percent will be nuclear after 1980. Much of the power production after 1975 from nuclear sources will not be 
for eer of Sacral but reactor powerplant outputs have been listed in equivalent electrical units, assuming 30 percent 
efficiency for production of electricity, a low assumption. The basis for all these assumptions is that nuclear energy sources will 
be cheaper than other energy sources for most purposes — 8 1970 so that very strong economic forces will tend to push the 
world into going nuctear’’ at a fast rate. Large-scale desaſting of seawater, use of electricity for automobiles, space heating, etc., 
all help lead to forecasts considerably larger for nuclear power production than those shown. In the estimates after about 1972 it 
is assumed that the average electrical output of nuclear powerplants will be 700 megawatts electrical. This may be reduced con- 


siderably if new developments in reactor anges lead to competitive power costs at lower size plants because, at the same power 
cl 


cost, smaller plants are often more desirable. Su 


development will increase the need for safeguards inspectors by 34 per plant, 


LAW DAY, U.S.A., 1968 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. HALPERN], is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, in this 
period of crisis in our country, when 
domestic disorder has become the can- 
cer that may devour our way of life that 
has always been based on constitutional 
principles and civic responsibility, Law 
Day is an appropriate occasion to remind 
ourselves that “only a lawful society can 
build a better society.” This is the theme 
for Law Day, U.S.A., 1968. No other theme 
could be more timely and no other theme 
could convey the basic premise that has 
made our country great. 

The Presidential proclamation for Law 
Day, U.S.A., 1968, commends all those 
members of the bar, the bench, and the 
law enforcement system who work to im- 
prove the performance of this system— 
to make it more just, more effective, and 
more responsive to our people’s needs. 
America is grateful to them for their 
efforts to improve and extend legal serv- 
ices to the poor; to streamline the ma- 


chinery of our courts; and to defend our 
society against crime and lawlessness.” 

We have never lacked for critics of law, 
the legal system, and the lawyers who ad- 
minister it. “The first thing we do,” says 
Dick the Butcher in Shakespeare’s Henry 
VI, let's kill all the lawyers.” This is a 
solution for social problems that has cap- 
tured the imagination of not a few radi- 
cal social theorists. But even the Father 
of Our Country, Washington—no radical 
social theorist, he—resolutely refused, as 
he lay dying, to let a lawyer anywhere 
near his last will and testament. In the 
instrument itself, he ordered that, if a 
dispute arose concerning it, arbitrators 
and not a probate judge should be called 
upon to make decisions binding on his 
devisees and legatees. 

As is the way of lawyers themselves, 
we must now hear the testimony of some 
witnesses on the other side. 

Disputes call for somebody to do something 
about them 


Wrote an eminent professor of law, 
the late Karl Llewellyn 


First, so that there may be peace for the 
disputants and for the other persons whose 
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ears and toes the disputants are disturbing. 
And secondly, so that the disputes may really 
be put at rest, which means so that a solu- 
tion may be achieved which, at least in the 
main, is bearable to the parties and not 
disgusting to the lookers-on. This doing of 
something about disputes, this doing it rea- 
sonably, is the business of the law. 


The historic task that confronted the 
legal profession when our country was 
young was vividly described by Calhoun: 

Nothing is more difficult than to equalize 
the action of the government, in reference 
to the various and diversified interests of 
the community; and nothing is more easy 
than to pervert its powers into instruments 
to aggrandize and enrich one or more in- 
terests by oppressing and impoverishing the 
others; and this too, under the operation of 
laws, couched in general terms—and which, 
on their face, appear fair and equal. 


Although this was a problem in every 
country, Calhoun thought it to be an 
especially difficult one in such a country 
as ours, and that it would be lawyers 
who would have to deal with it. He said: 

The more extensive and populous the 
country, the more diversified the condition 
and pursuits of its population, and the 
richer, more luxurious, and dissimilar the 
people, the more difficult is it to equalize 
the action of the government, and the more 
easy for one portion of the community to 
pervert its powers to oppress and plunder the 
other. 


It was Calhoun’s warning that: 

A struggle will take place between the 
various interests to obtain a majority, in 
order to control the government. If no one 
interest be strong enough, of itself, to ob- 
tain it, a combination will be formed between 
those whose interests are most alike;—each 
conceding something to the others, until a 
sufficient number is obtained to make a 
majority. 


Only law and lawyers could offset the 
threat of special interests usurping the 
right to speak for the entire community. 
The central responsibility of law and 
lawyers thus was to bring power sufi- 
ciently into balance so that particular 
blocs could not run roughshod over other 
interests in American society. 

That is still the historic role of law 
and lawyers in the United States. On 
Law Day, 1968, we affirm our belief in 
the importance of that great task. 


NEW YORK TIMES PRAISES PRESI- 
DENT JOHNSON’S SELECTION OF 
NEW UNITED NATIONS AMBASSA- 
DOR 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. TEN- 
ZER). Under previous order of the House, 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
FARBSTEIN] is recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, Presi- 
dent Johnson, as the New York Times 
puts it, “has found an excellent replace- 
ment for—United Nations Ambassador— 
Goldberg in George W. Ball.” 

Let me say, however, there is no doubt 
in my mind that our Government has 
lost an outstanding representative in the 
United Nations by the resignation of 
Ambassador Arthur Goldberg. Mr. Gold- 
berg has served his country and his Pres- 
ident well. An outstanding jurist, he has 
always been recognized as one of our 
premier negotiators. I regret his resigna- 
tion. 
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George Ball’s appointment relieves 
any doubt that the Johnson administra- 
tion, with only 9 months left in office, 
would downgrade its United Nations 
representation. Rather, the high cali- 
ber of American representation in the 
Council of Nations will surely continue. 

Mr. Ball brings unimpeachable quali- 
fications to the demanding post of U.S. 
Ambassador to the United Nations. His 
service to his Government spans three 
decades—both at peace and war—all 
with high distinction. 

For his contribution to the Allied war 
effort during the Second World War he 
was awarded the French Legion of Hon- 
or and the U.S. Medal for Freedom. 

His service as Under Secretary of 
State and diplomatic troubleshooter for 
Presidents Kennedy and Johnson earned 
him the respect of many of the United 
Nations diplomats with whom he will 
now be in intimate contact. 

Thus, as the New York Times edi- 
torial points out: 


The President has sent to Turtle Bay an 
intelligent, tough-minded but flexible dele- 
gate, seasoned in diplomacy and grounded 
in crucial issues with which the U.N. must 
deal. 


The best wishes—and the hopes for 
lasting world peace—of the American 
people go to George Ball in the ardous, 
but rewarding, task he is about to 
assume. 

Under unanimous consent I insert 
into the Record the New York Times 
editorial: 

AND A FINE SUCCESSOR 


President Johnson has found an excellent 
replacement for Mr. Goldberg in George W. 
Ball, This appointment will relieve fears 
of the Secretariat and the other member 
states that an Administration with only 
nine months left in office might downgrade 
its United Nations representation. 

Many U.N. diplomats respect Mr. Ball 
from contacts with him during his serv- 
ice as Under Secretary of State and diplo- 
matic troubleshooter in various parts of 
the world for Presidents Kennedy and John- 
son. Another plus is that Mr. Ball was an 
intimate friend and law partner of Adlai E. 
Stevenson, still fondly remembered at the 
U.N. 

But Mr. Ball has a special qualification 
that could be of great significance at this 
junction. During his years as Under Secre- 
tary he was, by conviction, the Administra- 
tion’s inner-circle critic on Vietnam policy 
—the man who marshaled arguments 
against every successive expansion of the 
American military involvement. Even 
though his views did not prevail, the stature 
Mr. Ball acquired through this effort could 
be a precious asset at the U.N. now that the 
United States at last is feeling its way to- 
ward de-escalation and negotiation. 

The President has sent to Turtle Bay an 
intelligent, tough-minded but flexible dele- 
gate, seasoned in diplomacy and grounded 
in crucial issues with which the U.N. must 
deal. 


AMERICANIZATION DAY PARADE IN 
JERSEY CITY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. DANIELS], 
is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
great days of the year in Jersey City, N.J., 
and neighboring communities is the an- 
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nual Americanization Day celebration 
which is jointly sponsored by the Clin- 
ton E. Fisk Post, No. 132, Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, and the city of Jersey City. 

On April 28, 1968, we observed the 37th 
annual celebration of Americanization 
Day and I had the high honor and great 
privilege of serving as grand marshal for 
the parade. I can assure all Members of 
this House that it was one of the greatest 
honors ever bestowed upon me during my 
years in public life. 

The parade was dedicated to the 60th 
anniversary of the Army Reserve and 
service units representing all branches 
performed in the parade. Of these I 
would like to single out New Jersey’s own 
78th Division known as the Lightning 
Division which celebrated its 50th an- 
niversary last year. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous consent 
I place a very excellent editorial, which 
appeared in the April 27, 1968 edition of 
the Hudson Dispatch, a very important 
newspaper in the 14th District of New 
Jersey, at this point in the RECORD: 

ANNUAL PARADE HONORS ARMY RESERVE 


The annual Americanization Day celebra- 
tion which has been sponsored for 37 years 
in Jersey City by Capt. Clinton E, Fisk Post, 
V.F.W., and which has no counterpart any- 
where in the nation, is truly a countywide 
display of loyalty to America and the prin- 
ciples for which our country stands. 

Tomorrow, an imposing turnout of more 
than 30,000 marching participants and up- 
wards of 125,000 spectators will take on added 
significance due to the fact that the patriotic 
demonstration will make the 60th anniver- 
sary of the justly proud United States Army 
Reserve, of which New Jersey's famed 78th 
Lightning Division (Training), of which 
Maj. Gen. John G. Cassidy, formerly of Union 
City, is commander, is a unit. 

Nothing could be more fitting than the 
dedication of the “largest ever” Americaniza- 
tion Day parade to the one-million-member 
U.S. AR. Hudson Dispatch is particularly 
proud that one of its staffers, Carmine P. 
Giordano, is a major in the “78th,” as is 
Leonard Hornstein, son of Col, Isidore Horn- 
stein. 

“U.S. Army Reserve Week” is currently 
being observed throughout the nation, with 
3,495 units taking part in special events 
marking the anniversary. 

Members of the Army Reserve have distin- 
guished themselves in two World Wars, the 
Korean War and during the Berlin crisis of 
1961. Today, in Vietnam, Army Reserve of- 
ficers are carrying on a tradition of this spe- 
cial corps. Engaged in the Southeast Asian 
conflict are Army reservists representing ap- 
proximately 75 percent of the officers and 
warrant personnel in the U.S. forces. 

The Army Reserve met its greatest chal- 
lenge during World War 2, when more than 
100,000 officers were called upon to assume 
command and staff posts. When the Korean 
conflict broke out in June, 1950, the nation 
once again called upon its reserve forces to 
enter combat against the enemy. Almost a 
quarter of a million members of the reserve 
were on active duty in that conflict. 

Last year’s parade was led by Maj. Cassidy 
and the commander of the “78th” has par- 
ticipated in many previous Americanization 
Day observances. He will lead the division's 
contingent in tomorrow’s parade of the spirit 
of loyalty and faith in democracy and the 
display of opposition and disdain for the 
present generation's hippies and draft card 
burners. 

Naturally, an observance such as this, 
which will find the great majority of Amer- 
icans in support, will bring carping criticisms 
from far-out groups and Communists espe- 
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cially, over flag-waving. Subscribing to the 
theme that “Loyalty Means Liberty,” we 
commend with all the fervor we can com- 
mand the annual display of American pa- 
triotism fostered by Fisk Post and the City 
of Jersey City. 

Tomorrow’s parade, which as in the past, 
will begin at Belmont ave. and Kennedy 
blvd., and proceed up the boulevard and 
wind up at Pershing Field in the Hudson City 
area, will have as its grand marshal, Con- 
gressman Dominick V. Daniels. Gov. Richard 
J. Hughes, Congressman Cornelius Gallagher, 
Rear Adm. Ralph G. Coburn, Maj. Gen. 
James H. Weyhemeyer, Jr., state VF. W. and 
auxiliary heads, Mayors Thomas Whelan and 
William V. Musto, state senators, Protestant, 
Catholic and Jewish clergy and numerous 
other luminaries will participate. 

Even without the challenge of our Viet- 
nam involvement and the undermining con- 
spiracy here at home which is directed at 
dividing our people on what is right and 
what is wrong with our national policies, 
we Americans must, and will, face up to 
supporting our fundamental dedication to 
liberty and justice, which is why Americani- 
zation Day was born. 

American democracy is being besieged by 
many forces today in a cancerous effort to 
overturn all that two centuries of sacrifice 
and burning devotion to the principles that 
have made this nation great. 

It is soul-satisfying that there are in our 
midst such truly patriotic groups as Fisk 
Post and its supporters, who are determined 
to combat the insidious forces which would 
destroy our heritage of freedom. Hudson’s 
Americanization Day above all else defies 
the Red plot to bore from within and sub- 
vert all that the vast majority of our people 
would give their lives for. 


Mr. Speaker, a moment ago I men- 
tioned New Jersey’s esteemed Lightning 
Division. This outstanding unit is com- 
manded by the very capable Maj. Gen. 
John G. Cassidy. I should like at this 
point to have reprinted the very ex- 
cellent speech made by General Cassidy. 
Iam very proud to have been singled out 
for praise by this very fine soldier and 
I hope that I may always be worthy of 
the esteem of General Cassidy and the 
officers and men he leads so well. 

General Cassidy’s speech follows: 


Congressman Daniels, our grand marshal, 
honored guests at the dais, reverend clergy 
and members and friends of the Captain 
Clinton E. Fisk Post, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, sponsors of this 37th annual Ameri- 
canization Day parade in Jersey City. It is 
once an honor to stand before you to express 
my deep appreciation for your invitation to 
participate in this Americanization Day pa- 
rade. Nowhere in the country will so much 
loyalty and patriotism be shown as it will 
today in Jersey City. 

As your grand marshal last year I was espe- 
cially honored to be in the company of Con- 
gressman Daniels, your grand marshal for 
today. He is in the truest sense of the word— 
a “patriot.” As one of the staunchest sup- 
porters of President Johnson’s policies and as 
one of the most dedicated congressmen, he 
represents the most esteemed type of Ameri- 
can and I am proud and privileged to be one 
of his aides for today’s glorious parade. 

I am particularly grateful to the parade 
committee for honoring the United States 
Army Reserve on its 60th anniversary which 
was celebrated on April 23rd. It is appropriate 
that this 37th annual Americanization Day 
parade be held in commemoration of the 60th 
anniversary of the United States Army Re- 
serve. I also would like to extend my heart- 
felt thanks to Congressman Daniels for his 
cooperation with the Army Reserve and the 
78th Division (training) of New Jersey which 
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I so proudly serve as commanding general. I, 
too, am in full agreement with Congressman 
Daniels’ convictions and am very proud and 
happy to be called a “loyal and patriotic” 
soldier for our grand and glorious United 
States of America. 

If I may, I would like, at this time, to extoll 
briefly on the history of the United States 
Army Reserve in this, its 60th year. 

Like most of you, I’ve got a wife. 

Every once in a while—when she’s got some 
shelves to be put up, or the lawn to be 
mowed, or the kids to be watched—and I’ve 
got a date with some guys in the Army Re- 
serve—she backs me into a corner and yaks 
at me, “Just give me one good reason why 
you should leave your family and put on a 
uniform every time we want you to do some- 
thing.” 

And I've got an answer, I've got 3,500 rea- 
sons, the number of men in the U.S. Army 
Reserve Unit to which I command the 78th 
Division (training). I’ve got a million rea- 
sons, my fellow members of the Army Re- 
serve. I've got 200 million other reasons, 
the number of people in this country that 
my Army Reserve, the rest of the Reserve 
components, and the regular Armed Forces 
have to defend. 

My wife isn’t very much impressed. She 
still wants that shelf, or that lawn cut, or 
those kids watched. But if I can still do all 
those things and be a citizen-soldier, that’s 
all right with her. So, I have to try harder. 

Like a million others in the U.S. Army 
Reserve, I placate my wife, one way or an- 
other. And because this week we're observ- 
ing the 60th anniversary of the U.S, Army 
Reserve, I’m grateful that I have the op- 
portunity to talk to you a little bit the way 
I talk to my wife and tell you what the 
Army Reserve means to us who serve in it, 
to communities like this in which we serve, 
and to the nation that we may ultimately 
defend. 

I am certain that you are familiar with 
many of the men and women who are active 
in the Army Reserve since they represent 
all areas of the community and all walks 
of life. We have bankers and bakers, busi- 
ness executives and laborers, policemen and 
doctors, school teachers and mailmen. Some 
of them are familiar names in the com- 
munity. 

While citizen-soldiers had played an im- 
portant role in the fight for democracy since 
the days of the original 13 colonies, they 
were members of militias and came under 
Federal control only in time of war or na- 
tional emergency. It wasn’t until April 23, 
1908, when Congress created the Medical 
Reserve Corps, that the Federal Government 
had its own military reserve. 

The history of the Army Reserye—from 
that humble beginning in 1908—has been a 
proud history in both peace and war. Citizen 
soldiers from this community and communi- 
ties throughout the nation have selflessly 
given up evenings, weekends and vacations 
to train and maintain a high standard of 
preparedness so that they would be ready 
when needed. 

And, when needed, these citizen soldiers 
of the Army Reserve have answered the call 
to duty with a minimum amount of fuss and 
a maximum amount of valor. They fought 
with honor and dignity in two world wars 
and the Korean Conflict and demonstrated 
a willingness to fight again—if necessary— 
when called up during the Berlin Crisis. 

In war, the Army Reservist has demon- 
strated that he takes a second seat to no 
One. His tales of valor have been told through 
lives lost and wounds suffered on the battle 
fields of Europe, the Pacific and Asia. They 
have been recorded on the rolls of Medal of 
Honor, Distinguished Service Cross and Sil- 
ver Star winners. His ability to assume com- 
mand over his fellow man has been recorded 
on the countless number of orders pub- 
lished placing Reserve officers in command 
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of everything from detachments to divisions. 
And his—the Army Reservist’s—ability to 
understand and improvise has been told by 
the numerous Army Reserve members who 
served, during war, in planning jobs at the 
Pentagon and other Army headquarters. 

We just have to look back at some statis- 
tics of the Korean Conflict to see what we 
mean when we talk of the valor of Reservists. 
During the first year of the war, when the 
fighting was at its heaviest, six of the 27 
Medals of Honor awarded were won by Army 
Reservists. And, one quarter of the other top 
combat decorations awarded were won by 
Army Reservists. 

Even today, in Vietnam, Reserve officers are 
continuing the tradition of service by play- 
ing a key role in providing troop leadership. 
More than 75 percent of the officers and 
warrant officers serving in Southeast Asia 
hold Reserve commissions or warrants. 

As we of the Army Reserve celebrate our 
60th anniversary, the nation today can boast 
of having the strongest, best-trained and 
best-equipped Reserve force in its history. 
Forming the nucleus of the Army Reserve are 
approximately 3495 highly trained units. 
More than 260,000 men and women are 
members of these units which range in size 
from a four-man Judge Advocate General de- 
tachment to a 4500-man Infantry bridgade 
organized and equipped to fight in sustained 
combat in any part of the world. 

An additional 480,000 men and women are 
assigned to the Individual Ready Reserve 
and, in case of war, would be used to rein- 
force units of the Army, Army Reserve and 
Army National Guard. Some of the officers 
assigned to the Individual Ready Reserve 
have been preselected, because of civilian 
specialty or military training, to fill an au- 
thorized position ft a selected Army head- 
quarters. These officers, called mobilization 
designees, serve two weeks each year at the 
headquarters serving in the position they 
would fill in case of war. 

Rounding out the Army Reserve strength 
are the 266,000 members of the Standby and 
201,000 members of the Retired Reserve. 
These men and women, who do not train 
with any units, can be called to active duty 
in time of war cr national emergency de- 
clared by Congress. 

Training with units is not the only kind 
the Army Reservist undergoes. Many Re- 
serve members attend special schools or take 
correspondence courses in order to increase 
their military proficiency or to learn new 
military skills. Every officer, incidentally, 
must complete courses in order to be eligible 
for promotion. 

Perhaps the most outstanding character- 
istic of the men and women in the Army 
Reserve is the large reservoir of special skills 
and experience they represent. Most of the 
officers and non-commissioned officers, as 
well as many enlisted men in the lower 
grades, follow civilian callings that correlate 
with their military duties, 

This is evident right here in our com- 
munity. 

The Army Reserve member is usually ac- 
tive in community and business affairs. 
Eighty-eight percent of the senior officers 
in the Army Reserve, for example, hold na- 
tional or local office in civic and professional 
associations which are unrelated to military 
service. 

In closing, I want to thank you—the citi- 
zens of this great community—for your un- 
derstanding and cooperation with respect to 
the Army Reserve. We are a community 
activity. Our members live, work and train 
in this community and we are dependent 
upon you—our relatives, our employers, our 
leaders, our neighbors—for the cooperation 
in carrying out our mission. You have dis- 
played broad understanding when our Army 
Reserve mission might have conflicted with 
regular community or business activity. You 
understood when we had to miss the volun- 
teer fire department drill because we were 
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having our own weekend meeting; our rela- 
tives have understood when we had to miss 
the family picnic because of a weekend as- 
sembly and our employers have understood 
when we had to turn down overtime be- 
cause of a training assembly or had to be 
away for two weeks training during a crit- 
ical business period. 

We appreciate this understanding on your 
part, and on our part, we want to pledge 
to you that we are determined to maintain 
our high state of readiness so that we will 
be ready to meet any threat to this nation's 
security. We love our community. We love 
our family and neighbors. We love our coun- 
try. And, if necessary, we are ready to sacri- 
fice our lives so that all of them—our com- 
munity, our family and neighbors and our 
country, may remain free. Thank you. 


I should like also to have all Members 
read another very fine speech given by 
Col. Rex H. Hampton, commanding 
officer of the 52d Artillery Brigade dur- 
ing the Americanization Day ceremonies: 

Colonel Hampton's speech follows: 


Ladies and gentlemen, I have served in the 
United States Army for almost twenty-five 
years. I began my military career as a private 
in the Illinois National Guard. Today, I com- 
mand the 52d Artillery Brigade which is re- 
sponsible for the missile defense of the 
eastern seaboard from Boston to Phila- 
delphia. 

I have worked in a variety of positions from 
command in combat to staff officer in the 
Pentagon. I have served in the Par East and 
in Africa, the Middle East and Europe as well 
as all parts of the United States, I have had 
ample opportunity to observe our American 
Armed Forces in all aspects of their perform- 
ance of duty. 

Ladies and gentlemen, let me assure you 
that it has been and is a pleasure to com- 
mand, to work with, and to observe our young 
American manhood—and some young ladies 
too—in all types of action from combat to 
garrison as American soldiers. I can testify 
to the fact that our new young soldiers are 
well-educated and motivated. They assimilate 
military training rapidly and soon become 
well-qualified for their jobs. They are dedi- 
cated. Many times I have watched men work 
and fight long, long hours without rest— 
on “C” rations or no rations. The forty hour 
week has little meaning in the Army. These 
young men would far rather do a job right 
than wrong. All they ask is to be shown the 
right way. 

Showing them the right way is the job 
of the non-commissioned officer and the 
officer, Here again I can testify that we are 
fortunate. Our older NCO’s and the older 
officers are well-qualified. They provide the 
foundations of knowledge and dedication on 
which the younger NCO’s and new lieutenants 
can build. Our young leaders learn fast. In 
fact, I have always marvelled at the perform- 
ance of these young men, a few months out 
of high school or college, who lead squads, 
platoons, and companies so well. 

We often hear of the hard-fighting qualities 
of the Russian soldier, or the German in- 
fantryman, or the Vietcong. We hear of the 
ability of other nation’s soldiers to endure 
hardships, discomfort, privations to the some- 
times disparagement of our American 
soldiers. Ladies and gentlemen, our American 
soldiers have always ended up the victors on 
the battlefield. They have endured those 
same privations with wise cracks and jokes 
and come out on top. Our young soldiers 
with their young leaders are without a doubt 
the best in the world. 

And they are intensely loyal—to our coun- 
try and to our way of life. To their buddies 
and to their leaders. In all my years of the 
military service, the only theme I have heard 
expressed is “loyalty to our superiors and 
th~ough them to the civilian authorities of 
our government.” Ladies and gentlemen, I 
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testify that the citizens of the United States 
can have complete faith in the loyalty and 
dedication of the United States Armed 
Forces to our Constitution and our Govern- 
ment. 


Mr. Speaker, representing the naval 
service of this Nation was the very able 
Rear Adm. R. G. Coburn, USNR, of the 
3d Naval District, New York. 

I should like also to insert Admiral 
Coburn’s speech at this point in the 
RECORD. I know that his stellar remarks 
were one of the high points of the day 
for all of us in Hudson County. 

Admiral Coburn’s speech follows: 


Governor Hughes, Congressman Daniels, 
Congressman Gallagher, General Cassidy, 
General Weyhenmeyer, distinguished guests, 
ladies and gentlemen, standing here today 
moves me more than ever to proclaim loudly 
that I am proud to be an American, but 
being proud to be an American is not 
enough, we must be willing to communicate 
this wonderful feeling to others by unselfish 
display of our national pride and unity. 

By allowing me to join you in the cele- 
brations you have given me the opportunity 
to do this. I am sincerely honored to be here 
and participate in the enthusiastic and dedi- 
cated display of your loyalty and patriotism 
on this the 37th Annual Americanization 
Day parade. 

While concerned with our national image, 
our first Secretary of the Navy, Benjamin 
Stoddert in a letter to Captain John Barry, 
United States Navy, said in July 1798: 

“It is time we should establish an Ameri- 
can character—Let that character be a love 
of country and jealousy of its honor—this 
idea comprehends everything that ought to 
be impressed upon the minds of all our citi- 
zens, but more especially of those citizens 
who are also seamen and soldiers.” 

It is my feeling that in some circles this 
quotation might be as appropriate today as 
it was 170 years ago, with one important 
exception. As a military man I am convinced 
that our seamen and soldiers of today pos- 
sess the fine qualities of “American charac- 
ter” as referred by Benjamin Stoddert. 

As free men living in a free society, we 
Americans have the opportunity to work out 
our individual destinies, and live our lives in 
human dignity. Freedom furnishes the frame- 
work in which we can most effectively carry 
out our responsibilities. And that is why the 
vital issue in a free society is how we use 
our freedom. 

The indispensable question is whether or 
not we, the people of the United States, will 
seize the opportunities that our freedom 
provides. 

We live in a complex world beset by in- 
creasingly complex problems. Very often, the 
vital role of the individual is obscured in a 
maze of pressing and difficult tasks. Yet, the 
individual is still the central figure. Our 
problems, world problems, national and do- 
mestic problems, are created by individuals. 
Therefore these same problems will have to 
be solved by individuals. 

The future of our Nation, and of all free 
society, depends upon the efforts of the in- 
dividual citizen; upon the efforts of men and 
women acting with a strong, courageous, and 
personal sense of responsibility. A strong and 
responsible community reflects a strong na- 
tion which is the direct product of a respon- 
sive citizenry. Now, as in years gone by, the 
prime movers of history have not been blind 
forces—but rather, stout-hearted individuals. 

We expect our country to be an example 
of honesty, justice, and integrity. We expect 
the United States to provide a moral image 
to other nations. But if we expect our na- 
tion to set this standard, you and I, as in- 
dividuals, must meet our own commitments. 
We must be honest and fair in our dealings 
with our friends, with our neighbors, and 
with our business associates. 

As individuals, we must stand up and be 
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counted wherever and whenever our prin- 
cipals are at stake. We must insure that our 
own image is not tarnished by lowering our 
standards, by evasion, or by moral cowardice. 
If we Americans are expected to lead the 
free world on the road of democracy, we must 
be able to do so with vigor and determina- 
tion. 

Through the years our servicemen have 
traveled the tortuous road of our country’s 
history, taking them to many conflicts 
throughout the world. And on this road, 
today Americans are serving in the cause 
of freedom, opposing aggression that threat- 
ens the self-determination of our friends; 
and, ultimately of our own security. 

There is today a very real war going on 
in South Vietnam in which our servicemen 
fight for the right of Americans to enjoy our 
freedom birthright—and to preserve this 
freedom for us and for future generations 
to enjoy. 

These men and women believe in the 
“American way of life.” They believe in the 
rights of men to life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness. The future they believe 
in, and to which they pledge their lives, is 
ours today. In return, we must fight as val- 
iantly as they do—for the principles and 
ideals which have made America the Nation 
it is. 

I can’t think of any better time than 
now to show our appreciation to the defen- 
ders of our national heritage, may they be 
in or out of uniform. By showing our confi- 
dence, our unswerving support and concern 
for their accomplishments, we can in a small 
way accomplish this. 

Our actions here in the United States 
must, without a doubt, show our gallant 
people in South Vietnam that they are not 
forgotten nor taken for granted, but instead 
that they are constantly and foremost in our 
mind. We can achieve this by not only show- 
ing our patriotism once or twice a year, 
but by expressing it everyday throughout the 
year. 

With the national observance of Armed 
Forces Week only about two weeks away, 
I would like to propose that we further show 
our appreciation to the men and women 
serving in the defense of our country by 
paying a special tribute to them. This can 
be done by participating in the Armed Forces 
Day activities taking place in many com- 
munities throughout the United States. 

I thank you. 


HOODLUMISM AT COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. JoELson], is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been shocked and appalled by Colum- 
bia University’s sit-ir. students. They are 
irresponsible hoodlums who are educated 
beyond their intelligence. If we cannot 
expect reason and wisdom from persons 
with advantages, what can we look for- 
ward to from much less fortunate people 
with legitimate cause for grievance? 

There is absolutely no right for mem- 
bers of a democratic institution to resort 
to the revolting type of wreakage which 
has engulfed Columbia University. It is 
high time that students stopped chanting 
“burn, baby, burn,” and instead begin 
chanting “learn, baby, learn,” and “earn, 
baby, earn.” 


IMMIGRATION MUST NOT BE 
DENIED TO ANY COUNTRY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
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man from New Jersey (Mr. Ropino], is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, I have in- 
troduced legislation to insure a con- 
tinued flow of immigrants from all 
countries to the United States. The aims 
of our immigration policy have been 
frustrated by amendments to the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act which have 
not satisfactorily bridged the transition 
from the discarded national origins sys- 
tem to the concepts set forth in the act 
of October 3, 1965. 

I believe that U.S. immigration policy 
is just and fair. It is a policy based on 
the tenets of reuniting families giving 
preference to those who will contribute 
to our expanding society and offering 
asylum to refugees. This policy was im- 
plemented and given full effect when 
the act of October 3, 1965, became law. 
This act gave recognition to the dignity 
of the individual and repealed the na- 
tional origins concept based upon place 
of birth as a system for selecting immi- 
grants. This important legislation, as 
laudable as it was, unfortunately created 
certain unintended inequities. The closer 
July 1, 1968, approaches the date that the 
act of October 3, 1965, becomes fully op- 
erative—the more obvious the short- 
comings are. 

This legislation, as originally proposed 
in Executive communications submitted 
to the Congress by both President Ken- 
nedy and by President Johnson, was 
sound. The legislation as enacted into 
law was deficient. 

The Executive communications sug- 
gested a 5-year phaseout of the national 
origins system. Each country’s quota was 
to be reduced during this period by 20 
percent annually and the quota numbers 
freed by this annual deduction were 
placed in a quota reserve pool which also 
contained unused quota numbers from 
the previous year. The numbers from the 
pool were to be available to otherwise 
admissible aliens who were unable to 
obtain prompt issuance of visas due to 
oversubscription of the quotas or sub- 
quotas as determined by the Secretary 
of State After 5 years all quota num- 
bers would be allocated on a first-come, 
first-served basis without regard to na- 
tional origin. As a safety feature, the 
original bills contained provision to au- 
thorize the President to set aside certain 
numbers which could be used to avoid 
undue hardship resulting from the re- 
duction of annual quotas. In fact, a 
statement accompanying the Executive 
communication said: 

Exceptions to the principle of allocating 
visas on the basis of time-of-registration 
within preference classes are provided to 
deal with exceptional problems, Since some 
countries’ quotas are now current, their na- 
tionals have no old registration on file. To 
apply the principle rigidly would result, 
after four or five years, in curtailing immi- 
gration from these countries almost en- 
tirely. This would be undesirable, not only 
because it would frustrate the aim of the 
bill that immigration from all countries 
should continue, but also because many of 
the countries that would be affected are our 
closest allies. 


However, during the course of delib- 
erations in the Judiciary Committee, the 
proposal was advanced that a phaseout 
of the national origins system in less 
than 5 years would be desirable and 
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workable. It was also advocated that the 
first-come, first-served system be insti- 
tuted immediately without any phaseout 
period. 

On June 27, 1965, I introduced H.R. 
9312, which provided for a 3-year phase- 
out period. During each of the 3 years, 
one-third of the annual quota of each 
quota area would be put in a pool. This 
scheme, I felt then as I feel today, would 
have had the effect of causing countries 
with large quotas to realize and fully 
anticipate the day when they too would 
have to compete on a worldwide basis for 
visas. By reducing such quotas annually, 
priority dates could have been estab- 
lished which, on July 1, 1968, would have 
led to a more equitable, reasonable and 
workable first-come, first-served ap- 
proach. 

My major concern and principal ob- 
jective in considering the immigration 
legislation pending in 1965 was the im- 
mediate repeal of the national origins 
system. The system had been proven to 
be unworkable and repeal was long over- 
due. The repeal was accomplished, but 
not without some compromise in the area 
of the phaseout provisions. As we are all 
aware, a 3-year phaseout period was 
adopted and unused quota numbers were 
put in an immigration pool. However, by 
compromise, no part of annual quotas 
was deducted with a consequence that 
countries such as England and Ireland 
found it more facilitative to use their 
great abundance of nonpreference num- 
bers and thus avoid a buildup of pri- 
orities under the preferences. Thus, for 
those countries there was, in effect dur- 
ing the phaseout period, business as 
usual under the national origins concept. 
There was an additional impediment to 
immigration from some countries, such 
as Ireland, because of the labor certifica- 
tion provisions. 

By guaranteeing that countries such 
as Great Britain, Ireland, and Germany, 
would not be disadvantaged by quota de- 
ductions during the phaseout period, the 
law only served to place these countries 
at a disadvantage in July 1968. 

Therefore, I think the time has ar- 
rived to take direct action and call a 
spade a spade. We in the Congress are 
concerned, as are people throughout the 
country, about the drastic decline in im- 
migration from Ireland and the prob- 
able decline in immigration from Eng- 
land, Germany, and Scandanavia. This 
tragedy we cannot permit. I, therefore, 
by my bill, seek to continue the flow of 
immigrants from Ireland and at the 
same time permit the Irish to create 
priorities over the next 2 years so that 
they can compete on a fair and equitable 
basis with other intending immigrants. 
I have refrained from adopting a com- 
plicated, mechanical formula which 
would disguise the true objectives of 
affording the Irish an opportunity to 
immigrate to the United States, as well as 
to decrease existing backlogs for visa 
issuance. 

Although I recognize the need for a 
revised preference system and have in- 
troduced legislation to amend that sys- 
tem which would guarantee a more rea- 
sonable breakdown in preferences and a 
guarantee of visas to nonpreference im- 
migrants, I feel that at this time when 
we are fast approaching July 1, we can 
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best avoid hardship by delegating to the 
President authority to use up to 17,000 
numbers over the next 2 fiscal years to 
make visas available to prospective im- 
migrants who unfortunately because of 
recent amendments to the law are denied 
visas. Time is of the essence and a direct 
approach is demanded to alleviate what 
may be complete curtailment of immi- 
gration from Ireland. 

Therefore, to summarize the provi- 
sions of my bill: 

Section 1 provides that the President 
may, during fiscal years 1969 and 1970, 
reserve up to 25 percent of the unused 
numbers from fiscal year 1968, if he so 
proclaims, to avoid undue hardship re- 
sulting from the deduction in the num- 
ber of immigrants admitted from any 
country. 

Section 2 would make available unused 
numbers from fisca] 1968 for reallocation, 
notwithstanding the per-country limita- 
tion or overall ceiling to preference im- 
oe on oversubscribed preference 

Section 3 is designed to prevent one 
foreign state from getting a dispropor- 
tionate share of third preference visas to 
the detriment of other states to equalize 
and make this a fair approach no coun- 
try will receive more than 10 percent of 
the visas under the third preference. 

The Department of State estimates 
that at the end of fiscal year 1968 there 
will be approximately 70,000 visa num- 
bers that will go unused. The American 
Irish Immigration Committee has indi- 
cated that there is a need for 5,000 num- 
bers annually to meet the demands of 
immigration from Ireland. The authori- 
zation for the President to set aside in 
reserve 25 percent of the available un- 
used numbers will satisfy the needs for 
Treland as well as make numbers avail- 
able to alleviate hardship from the 
United Kingdom, if such arises. Testi- 
mony has also been developed that under 
present circumstances the inequities in 
the disproportionate number of immi- 
grants from some countries will level off 
in 2 or 3 years so long as intending 
immigrants proceed to register for im- 
migration to the United States. 

I think that my bill will meet the needs 
that exist today and overcome the dis- 
crepencies that the present law has de- 
veloped. There are other bills pending 
before the Judiciary Committee which 
seek to accomplish the same aims—some 
increase the number of possible immi- 
grants and others tend to reactivate the 
principles of national origin. I sincerely 
maintain that we cannot return even in 
the faintest degree to the national origin 
concept. My bill does not increase the 
overall ceiling on immigration but merely 
authorizes use of those visas which will 
go unissued. 


THE CHALLENGE IN MINGO 
COUNTY 


Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I call the attention of the House 
to the following article from the Evening 
Star on Tuesday, April 30, 1968: 

THE CHALLENGE IN MINGO COUNTY 
(By Michael Adams) 


WILLIAMSON, W. Va.—Okie Ray Spence 
raises hogs up the Rock House fork of Pigeon 
Creek. He and his friends also are raising 
cain with the local Democratic political 
machine. 

And while they may not quite realize it, 
they are waging one of the most critical 
battles in the War on Poverty. 

Four years ago, before the poverty pro- 
gram came to Mingo County, Okie was a 
lonesome, frustrated observer of what he felt 
was the political rape of this rugged heart- 
land ot Appalachian poverty. 

Today, as the May 14 Democratic primary 
nears, Okie has allies in a grass-roots move- 
ment that may have the Mingo County polit- 
ical machine on the run. 

“Somebody,” said Oakie, “has done messed 
with my civil rights, and we're agonna git 
em.“ 

By their activity, the poor of Mingo County 
are writing one of the stories of the struggles 
against poverty—a political story that many 
city, county and state politicians have been 
dreading. 

Mingo, a county of 40,000 persons, is in 
southwestern West Virginia, across the Tug 
Fork of the Big Sandy River from Pike 
County, Ky. 

It is a land of steep but time-worn and 
wooded mountains, split apart by narrow 
hollows with swift creeks, huge coal mines 
and often destitute Appalachian natives. This 
is the land of the fabled feud between the 
Hatfields and the McCoys. 

Williamson, Mingo's county seat, is a town 
of about 6,500 persons in the center of what 
is known as the “Billion Dollar Coal Field.” 

In 1960, John F. Kennedy stood on the 
courthouse steps in grimy Williamson and 
drew “one of our biggest crowds ever,” while 
on his way to a victory in the West Virginia 
primary and the presidency. 

Mingo is also a county where political cor- 
ruption has come close to canceling out the 
democratic processes. 

For, according to the county records, dead 
men vote in Mingo. In the uncoming pri- 
mary, as in the past, the votes of an untold 
number of living men are liable to be bought 
for as little as $3 and a couple of pints of 
“Ohio Whiskey.” 

The politicians who are willing to talk also 
have their stories. They explain why political 
Office is important. 

“It’s money and power, same as anywhere,” 
said one, who was willing to talk out if his 
identity were kept secret. 

“Every month,” he said, “a man goes 
around to county beer gardens, and they have 
to kick back $50 to $75, depending on 
whether or not they have some boot-legging 
or some gambling. If they don’t kick back, 
they get raided.” 

“In 1966,” he said, “there were 63 state 
employes paying back $4 to $7 a month into 
the state Flower Fund,” a slush fund for 
some politicians. 

“There is also a county Flower Fund,” the 
politician said, “Heavy equipment operators 
kick back $16 a month, graders kick back 
$14, truck drivers and mechanics, $10. It’s all 
going into somebody's pocket.“ 

In this county, the primary is the im- 
portant election, for it is there that the Dem- 
ocrats fight out their differences. They have 
had little difficulty in defeating the Repub- 
licans in the general election. Democrats cur- 
rently hold every political office in the 
county. 

This year, candidates endorsed by the Polit- 
ical Action League are challenging the Dem- 
ocratic political machine. The PAL is one of 
the outgrowths of the poverty program in 
the county. 
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Men and women who challenge the system 
have found themselves being intimidated in 
the local courts. Others said their businesses 
or jobs are threatened. Some get anonymous 
phone calls in the night threatening their 
lives. 

But of more immediate importance, said 
the mountain people, is that the county gov- 
ernment plans to take over their poverty 
programs. 

They feel it was the poverty agency, backed 
by Appalachian and VISTA Volunteers, that 
helped them begin to break down the walls 
of fear that long existed in the mining camps, 
towns and hollows of Mingo. 

More than a month ago, about 40 members 
of a recently established Fair Elections Com- 
mittee went to Washington to ask the Justice 
Department to investigate charges of vote 
fraud and intimidation in the county. 

A department spokesman said that the 
complaints have been reviewed, but that no 
final decision has been made whether to send 
investigators to the county. 

A few weeks ago, about 700 county people 
came down out of the hollows to Williamson 
to protest the county's planned takeover, 
something that could have never happened 
before, according to county oldsters. 

The poverty program came to Mingo in 
June 1965. 

Known as the Economic Opportunity Com- 
mission (EOC), it has been headed since its 
inception by Huey L. Perry, 32, who himself 
is a member of one of the county’s politically 
powerful families. 

The original proposal to the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity in Washington for funds 
illustrates the situation in the county: 

Of the 8,700 families in Mingo County, 
more than a third had incomes of less than 
$1,000 a year. Almost half lived on less than 
$3,000. 

SIXTEEN PERCENT JOBLESS 

In 1965, unemployment for men stood at 
16 percent, while the national average was 
4.5 percent. 

Two out of every three youths examined 
by the Selective Service Board for military 
service were rejected. Nearly half the popu- 
lation over 24 years old had less than an 
eighth grade education. 

“It was awful,” said Perry. “There was just 
nothing here. Everybody was scared, and no- 
body would talk to each other.” 

Mingo County is administered by a county 
court composed of three commissioners, who 
are elected for six-year terms. 

Currently, the commissioners are Harry R. 
Artis, a management consultant; C. J. Hamil- 
ton, a high school coach, and W. A. (Shorty) 
Myers, a retired merchant. Myers is president 
of the court. 

These are the politicians who brought the 
EOC into the county, and they are foremost 
among those who are now so bitter about the 
results of that program. 

“Three years ago,” said Artis, “it came to 
our attention that this federal program had 
been set up. The court appointed 10 or 12 
people to a board to establish a non-profit 
corporation and take advantage of the pro- 

am,” 

9 of that original board later be- 
came members of a larger EOC board of di- 
rectors, according to Perry. In time, however, 
the court-appointed members lost their posi- 
tions on the commission. 

For the most part,” said Perry, “they never 
attended meetings and were voted out.” 

Hence, the county court members and 
others in the courthouse feel they now have 
no say in what transpires in the poverty pro- 
gram. 

“We can't get any information,” said Artis. 
“We are left out. We don’t know what is going 
on.” 

At the same time, citizens aroused by the 
poverty program have began making increas- 
ing demands on the county government to 
furnish more and better services. This, too, 
has brought official resentment. 
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Said Hamilton: “They blame us for every- 
thing, but we just sit back. We don’t do a 
thing.“ 

The last straw,” as far as the courthouse 
is concerned, came a few months ago when 
Mingo citizens influenced by the poverty pro- 
gram established the Fair Elections Commit- 
tee to challenge the county’s voting prac- 
tices. 

More recently, the Political Action League 
was established to “develop a new kind of 
politics here,” and is running candidates 
against the entrenched Democrats. 

“I think the poverty program is behind 
PAL,” said Artis. “It’s just politics.” 

The County Court now has informed OEO 
that it expects either to establish a new 
poverty board in Mingo, or take over admin- 
istration of the existing program. 


TAKEOVER TIMETABLE 


Under a 1967 Amendment to the Economic 
Opportunity Act, such a takeover would go 
into effect in February, 1969. 

“It’s a possibility,” said Artis, “and it's not 
remote.” 

The fair elections movement began in Au- 
gust 1967, at a “People’s Congress” held at 
Concord College in Athens, W. Va. Antipov- 
erty organizations sponsored the meeting, 
with the cooperation of the Appalachian Vol- 
unteers, a group of community organizers 
financed by OEO to aid the poor in southern 
West Virginia and eastern Kentucky. 

At the congress, a fair elections workshop 
was held. Out of that grew the Fair Elec- 
tions Committee, headed by James Washing- 
ton of Mingo County. 

Washington, 51, is a Negro widower who 
lives a few miles down the creek from Okie 
Ray Spence, Until recently, he supported his 
five children on a $45-a-month veterans pen- 
sion and a welfare check. Now he works as 
an investigator for the Legal Services Office 
of the EOC. 

Returning from Concord College, he began 
to study the West Virginia election laws, 
comparing them to what was going on in 
Mingo. 

“I knowed it was bad,” he said, “but it 
wasn’t until I started looking into the law 
that I found out how bad it was.” 

Washington soon found an ally to assist 
him in his work—Okie Ray Spence. 

Forty years old and white, Spence is now 
vice chairman of the FEC. A coal miner for 
18 years, he left Mingo when the mines began 
shutting down and went to Ohio to work ina 
truck assembly plant, In 1960, a hoist broke, 
dropping a truck body on him. Since then, 
Spence has lived off Social Security for the 
disabled and has raised a few head of live- 
stock at his home at the head of a small 
hollow. 

DISGRUNTLED ENLISTED 


With the help of VISTA volunteers, Wash- 
ington and Spence began enlisting other 
disgruntled county voters to their cause. 
Soon a movement to overthrow the local poli- 
ticians was in full swing. 

The most effective tactic used by the FEC 
so far was to challenge the names of persons 
registered to vote in the upcoming elections. 
The committee members said they would 
issue a challenge whenever they felt an in- 
dividual was not legally registered. 

The official charged with keeping the vot- 
ing registration lists up to date is Tom C. 
Chafin, the elected county clerk. 

Chafin, 56, is just completing his first six- 
year terms in office and is campaigning for re- 
election. He said he is the grandson of the 
first Hatfield ever shot dead by a McCoy. He 
has drawn the heaviest fire from the FEC. 

“I think it is the unfair elections commit- 
tee,” Chafin said. “We were doing a good job 
on voter registration. We have the best regis- 
tration this county has ever had.” 

Chafin insisted he enforced the letter of 
the law in Mingo, 

But the law says, for instance, that a voter 
must be registered to vote in the precinct in 
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which he votes and the Fair Elections Com- 
mittee has challenged many voters on the 
question. 

Chafin was angered by this. He said: 

“Down through the years, people have been 
voting in whatever precinct they want. If 
you live in Precinct 4 and you wanted to vote 
in Precinct 5, I don’t see what is wrong with 
that. Just so you only vote once.” 


VOTE POLLS CHECKED 


Chafin just completed a quadrennial 
checkup of the registration rolls, as required 
by law. The law says that if a person is not 
found living where his registration card lists 
him, he must be notified and dropped from 
the lists. To vote, the individual must re- 
register. 

The FEC said Chafin doesn’t remove the 
names of persons not found. He denied this. 

During the checkup, however, the registrar 
in Precinct 30 reported that Mrs. Lorraine 
Spence couldn’t be found. In January, Cha- 
fin’s office sent a notice to Mrs. Spence 
advising her she would have to re-register. 
According to law, her name then should have 
been removed from the voting lists. On April 
1, it was still there. 

“Well,” said Chafin, “we get to these things 
as fast as we can.” 

Probably the most damning evidence 
gathered by the FEC, however, is proof that 
dead persons still are registered to vote, and 
that someone exercises that right for them 
on a regular basis. 

Asked about this, Chafin said: 

“If there was ever a deceased person voted, 
I'd sure like to see it. Let them (the FEC) 
put up or shut up.” 

Three hours later, the Fair Elections Com- 
mittee put up. 

“We know of at least 20 dead persons who 
are being voted regularly,” said James Wash- 
ington. “We aren’t making the names public 
until the Justice Department has a chance 
to see them because, if we did, the voting 
records would disappear.” 

Washington and Spence did agree to pro- 
vide two of the names to prove their allega- 
tion: 

A PHANTOM VOTER 


According to an official death certificate, 
Peter Maynard died in November, 1960. The 
voting records showed that he was still regis- 
tered and that he “voted” in a special state 
and county election in 1963. In 1966, Maynard 
voted again in the general elections, accord- 
ing to the county records 

Although the quadrennial checkup listed 
Maynard as dead, on April 1 his name was 
still on the registration rolls. 

Adam Woods died in July 1963, according 
to his death certificate. The official records 
show that he voted in the 1964 primaries and 
again last year in a special bond election. 

Woods was not challenged during the 
checkup. Had it not been for the FEC, he 
could have been voted again in the May 14 
primary. 

Asked about these two cases, Chafin first 
said someone had altered the registration 
cards to make it look as though Maynard 
and Woods had voted. 

But then he said, There is a good possi- 
bility that someone did vote them.” 

The FEC said it has challenged 3,000 of the 
20,000 names on Mingo County’s voter regis- 
tration rolls. Chafin said only 1,900 names 
were challenged. 

CHALLENGES MINIMIZED 

He also said that most of the challenges 
were unnecessary, and that members of the 
FEC “are just disgruntled people trying to 
further their own cause in the electoral 
process.” 

It is true that four members of the FEC, 
including Okie Ray Spence, are on the Po- 
litical Action League’s slate of candidates 
for local offices, Spence is running for con- 
stable in the country’s Lee District. 

But, whatever their reasons, Chafin’s 
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daughter — who is his deputy clerk—said that 
of the voters challenged by the FEC, as many 
as 50 percent proved not to have been reg- 
istered correctly. 

Last August, Chafin purged the rolls of 
“between 5,000 and 6,000 names” of persons 
who had not voted at least once in the last 
two primary or general elections, as required 
by West Virginia law. 

As for the success of the FEC, Chafin says: 

“They didn’t give us a chance. They started 
challenging before we could get the names 
off the rolls that were not okayed by the 
registrars. If they had stayed away from us, 
we would have done a faster job and a bet- 
ter job.” 

9 5 reluctant to admit it, Mingo Coun- 
ty’s elected officials are becoming increas- 
ingly distressed by the FEC activities and 
the possibility of an FBI investigation. 

How intensive the investigation will be has 
not been revealed by Stephen J. Pollack, head 
of the Civil Rights Division of the Justice 
Department. 

“We have the matter under considera- 
tion,” Pollack said, “and we are going to 
deal with it in the way that is warranted.” 

An assistant to Pollack said that the Civil 
Rights Division was checking on “allega- 
tions of harassment and intimidation” of 
voters by Officials in Mingo County. 

And Robert J. Rosthall, chief of the Jus- 
tice Department’s Federal Election Unit, said 
that, although the investigation is now be- 
ing handled by Pollack’s office. “We are 
checking all reports that come in and are 
keeping our eyes open for vote fraud.” 

In the eyes of the FEC, the “harassment 
and intimidation” of voters, particularly the 
active members of the committee, is already 
a fact. They use the treatment of James 
Washington as an example. 

Only 5 percent of Mingo’s population is 
Negro, and the county court members said: 
“There has never been any racial problem 
here.” 

In the last two months, Washington said, 
his life has been threatened three times. He 
has no telephone, so the anonymous calls are 
made to his mother. The last came on the 
night Dr. Martin Luther King Jr., was as- 
sassinated, he said. 

“The voice warned: ‘Your son is going to 
get the same thing’,” said Washington. 


THREATS REPORTED 


Other leaders of the FEC said they also 
have been threatened, but that they don’t 
want to talk about it. 

Members of the VISTA Volunteers, also 
have been harassed. 

Asked about the VISTA, Probation Officer 
T. L. Varney, a Mingo member of the State 
House of Delegates, said: 

“They are dirty, nasty and they won't 
shave. As far as I’m concerned, the majority 
of them are Communist inspired.” 

Later, Varney said: 

“Those VIS TAS. . they are going to trip 
up before they leave here. That’s no threat, 
but it is going to happen.” 

Members of the FEC who actually chal- 
lenged names on the registration lists feel 
they are the ones being hit hardest by those 
who oppose them. Six FEC peuple have been 
arrested so far on charges they challenged 
@ person’s right to vote without any in- 
foundation, 

West Virginia law says that any voter has 
the right to challenge another individual’s 
claim to the right to be registered. 

The law also says that a person who “mali- 
ciously or frivolously, and without probable 
cause” challenges the right of an individual 
to vote is guilty of a misdemeanor, and can 
be fined $100, sentenced to 90 days in jail, 
or both. 

The FEC members were arrested on citi- 
zen complaints that while challenging their 
right to be registered, the committee mem- 
bers were challenging their right to vote. 

On March 80, three of these arrested came 
to trail before Justice of the Peace Arden 
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Mounts in the small town of Gilbert, whose 
surrounding precincts were heavily attacked 
by the FEC. Mounts has been an elected JP 
for about 20 years. 

He had issued the warrants and had 
charged Mrs. Judy Lee Trent with being 
“frivolous,” 

Defense Attorney Cleo Jones told Mounts 
there was no law covering the charges in 
the warrant. 

“I’m the judge here,” said Mounts. “Do 
you (Jones) have the right to tell a man he 
can't vote?” 

Jones said that, under the law, a JP was 
not qualified to do anything in an election 
matter other than dismiss the charges or 
hold Mrs. Trent for a grand jury hearing. 

Said Mounts, as he slammed a book closed 
on his desk: 

“It's a misdemeanor, and I have the right 
to try it and that is that.” 

(Two days later, the Mingo County pros- 
ecuting attorney said no JP has the au- 
thority to hear a charge involving an election 
matter of this nature.) 

Mounts then asked Mrs. Trent to prove 
her innocence. When Jones protested, say- 
ing it was up to the man making the charges 
to prove she was guilty, Mounts said: 

“The defendant has to prove it. She cer- 
tainly has to in my court.” 


WOMAN FOUND GUILTY 


Mounts found Mrs, Trent guilty, fined her 
$100 and sentenced her to 90 days in jail. 
Her case is being appealed. 

Of the six FEC members arrested, two had 
the charges dismissed. Mrs. Trent has an- 
other case pending. The others were bound 
over to the grand jury. 

With the primary less than a month away, 
the FEC has turned its attention toward 
plans for watching the voting places, com- 
monly known as “houses.” 

Each precinct has its own house, and each 
house is, by law, supposed to be staffed with 
three election commissioners and two clerks 
appointed by the county court. They are to 
guarantee that all election laws are uphela. 

A talk with the people who live in the hol- 
lows suggests that the system hasn't worked 
the way it was designed to. 

Under the law, for instance, a person who 
is illiterate can request that the two poll 
clerks—one from each political party—ac- 
company him into the voting booth and help 
him mark his ballot. 

The mountain people said that what ac- 
tually happens in many precincts is that one 
clerk goes in with the illiterate, votes him 
the way the political machine has dictated, 
and then gives the person some token to de- 
liver to a man outside the house, who will 
present the whiskey and money. 

Even the literate can be befuddled. One 
woman told this story. 

“In 1964, it was the first time I ever voted. 
I had a piece of paper with the slate.” 

One of the clerks, whom she identified as 
a man well known in Mingo politics, ap- 
proached her. 

“He just said something about helping me. 
Then he went in (to the voting booth) and 
voted me. Only he was there with me. 

“He gave me a green stamp and said to 
go out to (a prominent county official). I 
thought that was what I was supposed to 
do. I'd never voted before. 

“Well, my husband met me and saw the 
stamp and said: ‘Where you going with 
that?’ he was real mad. 

“He went over there and told (the official) 
that we don’t sell our vote.” 

The husband is still angry. 

“I think the lowest thing anybody can 
do is sell his vote,” he said. “If I had a kid 
who sold his vote, and I walked with a cane, 
I'd beat him to death with it.” 

Not all feel that way. One man who con- 
fessed to selling his vote regularly said: “I'd 
say that usually there’s at least three illegal 
votes to every one that’s honest in our 
precinct.” 
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VOTE IMPACT WATCHED 


Whether or not, the FEC, PAL or the whole 
War on Poverty will have any immediate ef- 
fect on the voting practices in Mingo Coun- 
ty remains to be seen. 

What is evident is that both the politicians 
and those who fight them feel the War on 
Poverty has had a significant effect on the so- 
cial structure of Mingo County. 

They are reacting quite differently. The 
people in the hollows want more change. The 
established politicians are hoping that the 
old social patterns will remain the same, and 
that they will be re-elected this year. 

This was best portrayed, perhaps, when the 
700 Mingo residents came down from the 
hollows to protest a county court takeover 
of the EOC. 

Inside the courthouse, the politicians 
watched nervously out of dusty windows, as- 
suring each other that the people outside 
were “just hurting their cause.” 

Outside, their festive constituents paraded 
with signs saying “Down With the Mingo 
Machine” and “The People Can Win the War 
on Poverty, The County Court Can't.“ 

A delegation of the poor came into ask the 
three county court commissioners to come 
out and address the crowd. 

We don't hold our meetings in the street,” 
said Artis. 

Outside again, the delegation reported the 
court’s decision to the crowd. 

Herbert Meade, 44, a former miner and life- 
long resident of Mingo summed up his side’s 
view. 

“We know what we've got to do,” he said, 
“so let's get back in the hollows and do it.” 

Inside, Commissioner Hamilton was asked 
how the rally affected any future plans of the 
court, 

“Oh, it didn’t have any effect in here,” 
he said. 


JOURNALISM SCHOLARSHIP PRO- 
GRAM FOR AMERICAN NEGROES 


Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, on 
Wednesday, April 24, an article appeared 
in the Chicago Tribune announcing that 
J. Howard Wood, publisher of that out- 
standing newspaper in Chicago, had been 
instrumental in the creation of a jour- 
nalism scholarship program for Amer- 
ican Negroes. 

I commend J. Howard Wood and the 
Chicago Tribune for initiating this con- 
structive action on behalf of American 
Negroes and I feel that this program will 
go far toward alleviating much of the 
misunderstanding that exists in America 
today. 

We should establish a greater depth of 
communication with all groups in 
America, and this is one of the vehicles 
for a good start. 

Since Mr. Wood’s announcement of 
the inception of this journalism scholar- 
ship program for American Negroes, to 
be conducted under the auspices of the 
American Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation, oral pledges for funds have 
doubled the original $100,000 donated 
from the Robert R. McCormick Charita- 
ble Trust Fund, and more pledges are 
pouring in, so that it is expected the 
$300,000 mark will soon be reached. 

It is a tribute to Mr. Wood’s imagina- 
tive, pioneering spirit that this proposal 
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has received the enthusiastic endorse- 
ment of all responsible citizens in 
America who are determined that equal 
opportunity will be available to every 
American, regardless of race, creed, color, 
or ethnic origin. 

Mr. Speaker, because of the tremen- 
dous impact this scholarship program 
will have in opening up jobs in journal- 
ism for American Negroes, I include in 
its entirety the Chicago Tribune article 
at this point in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

The article follows: 


TRIBUNE CHIEF OFFERS NEGRO SCHOLARSHIPS: 
$100,000 ro HELP JOURNALISTS 


(By William Fulton) 


New Yorx, April 23.—J. Howard Wood, 
publisher of The Chicago Tribune, today of- 
fered a pioneering proposal for the creation 
of a journalism scholarship program for 
American Negroes which would enable them 
to assume roles in the field of communica- 
tions. The project would be sponsored by the 
American Newspaper Publishers Association. 

Wood, who is president of the A.N.P.A., 
spoke before an overflow crowd in the Sert 
room at the Waldorf Astoria hotel. He dis- 
closed that he has been authorized by his fel- 
low trustees to donate $100,000 from the 
Robert R. McCormick Charitable Trust to- 
ward the new scholarship fund. 

The fund was established by the will of 
Col. McCormick, late editor and publisher of 
The Tribune, It established financial aid for 
worthy religious, charitable, scientific, liter- 
ary and educational causes at the full discre- 
tion of the trustees. 


NOTES KERNER PROBE 


Wood noted that the President’s national 
advisory commission on civil disorders, com- 
monly known as the Kerner commission, had 
recommended bringing more Negroes into 
journalism, employing them in positions of 
responsibility, and giving them a voice in 
editorial and management decisions. 

The new fund, Wood said, would not only 
answer the Kerner commission’s complaints 
but would render a contribution to national 
welfare in a needed area. 

Wood expressed the belief there was no 
lack of intelligent young Negroes, ready and 
willing to work, but perhaps a lack of finan- 
cial aid to help them to higher education. 


TIMES HAVE CHANGED 


He recalled that each year the Tribune 
holds an academic honors dinner for 300 top- 
ranking Chicago high school students and a 
large percentage are Negroes, some of whom 
go on to college. He said the Tribune had 
canvassed six large universities and dis- 
covered that only 26 Negroes were among the 
2,576 students of journalism. 

Wood said the reason for the small percent- 
age may have been that in the past so few 
found jobs on newspapers. But times have 
changed, he asserted, and today newspapers 
are actively seeking qualified Negroes for 
their staffs. 

“The A.N.P.A. Foundation scholarships 
which I suggest will enable Negroes to get 
the college degrees they need to become first- 
rate journalists, and at the same time will be 
evidence that we are sincere when we say we 
will welcome them to our staffs,” he said. 

He said this was not a “poverty” program 
of the Sargent Shriver variety, that it was 
not designed merely to pay people to go to 
school. Its purpose, he said, was to make it 
possible for intelligent high school students 
who want to reach a position of leadership in 
the community to do so. 


REVIEWS PRESS WOES 
Aside from the scholarship fund, Wood re- 
viewed the problems facing today’s news- 


papers. He warned of plans for fresh en- 
croachments upon the freedom of the press. 
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“Fundamentally, the A.N.P.A. believes that 
intervention of government results ulti- 
mately not only in less freedom for news- 
papers, but that such intervention also re- 
sults in less freedom for the people who read 
newspapers,” he said. 

The A.N.P.A, president charged the Ameri- 
can Bar Association had prejudiced the “free 
press-fair trail” controversy in a recent re- 
port. He said that the new bar association 
guidelines might wind up exactly the oppo- 
site of what they were intended to do. His- 
tory has shown, he said, that a fair trial can- 
not be obtained when the press is forbidden 
to cover objectively the law enforcement 
agencies and the courts. 


MEETS WITH APPROVAL 


Wood's scholarship fund proposal met with 
instant approval from Whitney M. Young, 
Jr., executive director of the National Urban 
league, who followed Wood on the speaker's 
platform. 

“I was delighted to hear the announcement 
of your president that you are going to set 
up a scholarship fund and we shall be glad 
to cooperate in recruitment,” said the Negro 
leader. 

The text of Wood’s speech: 

“As my two-year term as your president 
comes to an end, I want you to know that 
I regard this opportunity to have served our 
industry as the highlight of my more than 40 
years as a newspaper man. Working with the 
board of directors and the members of this 
organization has been a privilege and a pleas- 
ure, and I would not have swapped this job 
for that of any other man in the world. 

“I am pleased to be able to report that 
despite competition from other media, news- 
papers continue to forge ahead. They present 
more news, more background information, 
and more advertising than television, radio, 
or magazines. 


“GROWTH OF CIRCULATION 


“Since 1946, newspaper circulation has in- 
creased by 20 per cent, matching the growth 
of the newspaper reading population, Ad- 
vertising has more than quadrupled, with 
annual revenues far greater than television, 
and about the same as the combined total 
of television, radio, and magazine revenues. 

“In the last two decades, newspaper em- 
ployment has increased 42 per cent, which 
far exceeds the national average of 26 per 
cent. Consumption of newsprint has nearly 
doubled, and newspapers are twice as large as 
they were 20 years ago. 

“The A. N. P. A. is growing too. In 1966, we 
passed an important milestone when we en- 
rolled our 1,000th member. Credit is due Gen- 
eral Manager Stan Smith, and I want to ex- 
press my gratitude to him and his splendid 
staff, without whose dedicated cooperation 
this organization would be just another 
newspaper club. 

“VERY REAL SERVICE 

“Incidentally, we now have 1,018 members. 
Many of the most recent ones are among the 
smaller daily newspapers, and it is in this 
area that we are going to continue our mem- 
bership growth. 

“I believe that the A.N.P.A. offers a very 
real service to newspapers of all sizes, espe- 
cially in this period of government interven- 
tion in so many phases of our operation, 

“A case in point is the continuing con- 
troversy over the nature and scope of news- 
paper anti-trust legislation, specifically 
Senate bill 1312. The A. N. P. A. board and 
our federal laws committee have been study- 
ing most seriously all of the implications of 
the actions of the department of justice, ac- 
tions we believe could lead to the dissolu- 
tion of the joint printing arrangements that 
have sought for so long to preserve, not 
destroy, newspaper competition. 


“MATTERS OF IMPORT 


“The decision of the court in the depart- 
ment of justice anti-trust suit against the 
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newspapers in Tucson, Ariz., and the pro- 
posed legislative remedy to this situation of- 
fered by Sen. Carl Hayden and 14 other sena- 
tors are matters of critical import. 

“As you know the A. N, P. A. has not taken 
a formal position on the specifics of S. B. 
1312. Fundamentally, the A. N. P. A. believes 
that intervention of government results ulti- 
mately not only in less freedom for news- 
papers, but that such intervention also re- 
sults in less freedom for the people who read 
newspapers. 

“The purpose of the anti-trust laws is to 
assure the consumer the best quality product 
or service at a reasonable price. The ques- 
tion in S. B. 1312 is how the anti-trust laws 
help the daily newspaper to fulfill this basic 
purpose. On this question there are major 
differences of opinion within the daily news- 
paper business. 


“HOPE FOR UNITY 


“If you have something you wish to say 
on these problems, you will have an oppor- 
tunity to do so in three meetings tomorrow. 

“Personally, I hope that the differences 
within the newspaper business on S. B. 1312 
can be reconciled in the interest of all par- 
ties, but most particularly in the interest of 
the public itself. 

“The A. N. P. A. Foundation is going ahead 
with its research into the question of the 
extent to which crime news coverage affects 
the fairness of trials thru a survey of judges 
which is being conducted by Dr. Fred S. 
Siebert. Dr. Siebert, who has outstanding 
credentials in the fields of both journalism 
and law, has been given complete freedom 
to conduct this survey with the greatest pos- 
sible objectivity. 

“EFFECT OF GUIDELINES 

“The so-called ‘free press-fair trial’ con- 
troversy will be covered thoroly in the talk 
by Tennant Bryan. One thing that seems 
obvious is that the new guidelines of the 
American Bar association may wind up by 
doing exactly the opposite of what they were 
intended to do. History has shown that a fair 
trial cannot be obtained when the press is 
forbidden to cover objectively the law en- 
forcement agencies and the courts. 

“The A. N. P. A. urged the American Bar 
association to withhold final consideration 
of the Reardon report until more facts were 
known and, at minimum, until the A. N. P. A. 
Foundation study by Dr. Siebert was com- 
pleted. 

“We of the press believe this was a most 
appropriate request since the Reardon re- 
port, as finally revised, had only been re- 
leased in December of 1967. Moreover, the 
Reardon report, as originally written and 
before revision, had only been circulated for 
one year. 

“ONWILLING TO WAIT 

“Curiously, the bar which was espousing 
adoption of the Reardon report in the name 
of ‘fair trial’ was unwilling to wait for more 
information and study before having a con- 
frontation with the press. In substance, the 
bar was unwilling to give the press a fair 
trial. 

“I have noted that since the Reardon re- 
port was adopted many judges and lawyers 
throughout the country have severely criti- 
cized it as being an unconstitutional attempt 
to deny the rights of the press and the pub- 
lic. The controversy is growing, and I be- 
lieve it was unnecessary. 

“As a result of the bar's action, it will 
be necessary for newspapers to fight the bar 
association’s restrictions at the local level. 
The A. N. P. A. is in a position to provide 
information and guidelines for individual 
newspapers in this battle, and will be happy 
to do so, 

“RELATIONS WITH LABOR 

“There is another area in our operations 
which is a cause of continuing and growing 
concern. This is our apparent inability to 
improve the climate of newspaper labor re- 
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lations. The people who produce our news- 
papers have, historically, been among the 
highest-paid employes and enjoying some 
of the best benefits and working conditions 
in American business. 

“Newspaper management will continue to 
work with unions to improve these benefits 
and working conditions. But improvements 
will come only, as they always have come, 
thru increased productivity that can reduce 
costs, lead us to better newspapers for our 
readers, and strengthen our competitive po- 
sition in relation to other media. 

“In 1967, newspaper publishers expressed 
their confidence in the future of American 
and Canadian newspapers by investing 149 
million dollars for plant expansion, a new 
high. This trend has been proceeding for 
years, and in the main, prosperity has fol- 
lowed. Unions report new highs in member- 
ship, and the government reports a new high 
in employment in our business. 

“ASKS FOR COOPERATION 

“We ask no favors from our unions. We 
ask for no unwarranted concessions. We in- 
sist only that we be allowed to improve our 
operations in return for wage increases and 
betterment in working conditions. 

“We ask our unions to weigh seriously the 
dangers that can ensue from pursuing short- 
range goals at the cost of long-range harm 
to the newspaper business, and to the job 
security of every union member. 

“Yes, this is a time of unrest and uncer- 
tainty. However, I am confident that if our 
unions will reassess their positions and meet 
us at the bargaining table in a spirit of mu- 
tual trust, we will then realize the goal that 
we both seek—stronger and more prosperous 
newspapers. 

“USE IN SCHOOLS 

“You will be hearing a great deal about the 
A. N. P. A. Foundation educational program as 
time goes on. Our surveys show that last 
year more than 350 daily newspapers were be- 
ing used by more than 46,000 teachers in in- 
structing 3 million students. 

“The foundation, in cooperation with the 
National Council for Social Studies, has em- 
barked on a new nation-wide testing pro- 
gram to determine how newspapers may be 
used to stimulate a still greater interest 
among youngsters in public affairs. 

“In this connection, it is important to re- 
member that the newspaper provides the only 
available information on the local political, 
economic, and social scene. If the schools are 
going to turn out young people equipped to 
become good citizens, they must be exposed 
to newspapers and learn to read them selec- 
tively and critically. This is particularly true 
because some 80 per cent of all students will 
grow up and remain in the communities 
where they obtained their schooling. 

“ASSISTS SLOW READER 

“Teachers in ‘inner cities’ say that the 
newspaper is the most valuable way to 
motivate slow readers. Given a newspaper, 
the student identifies himself with an adult 
reading habit. He doesn’t see his parents 
reading textbooks, but he does see them 
reading newspapers, and somewhere in those 
newspapers he is bound to find something 
to interest him. Once his appetite is whetted, 
teachers report, his whole attitude toward 
reading is changed. 

“And of course it is a fact that textbooks 
can't keep up with the rapid developments 
of history. I am told that no textbook has 
an account of last year’s Arab-Israel war, 
and if textbooks are being used which go 
only up to World War II, the students are 
being taught about events their fathers lived 
through. 

“To be good citizens, they also need to 
know the issues of today. The textbooks lag, 
in fact, may confuse students. They see the 
Viet Nam war on TV, so they know it is 
going on, but they can't find anything in 
their textbooks about it. The answer is the 
use of the newspaper in the schools. 
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“SERVICE TO ADULT 


“One more point—and an important one— 
survey after survey, by the A.N.P.A. and 
others, has shown that after a person's 
formal schooling is over he gets most of his 
learning from newspapers. He learns what 
books are being published, who is running 
for office and what the issues are, what new 
taxes are coming up, and just about every- 
thing he needs to know to be a good citizen. 

“Educators realize this, and that is why 
the use of the newspaper in the classroom 
is spreading rapidly. Anything we can do to 
encourage this trend will be a public serv- 
ice of the highest order. 

“One of the grimmest problems facing 
American newspapers—and every Ameri- 
can—is racial strife and dissension in our 
cities. The mindless wave of rioting which 
followed the murder of Dr. Martin Luther 
King Jr. underscores the enormity of the 
problem. 

“REPLIES TO REPORT 


“The President’s National Advisory Com- 
mission on Civil Disorders, commonly known 
as the Kerner commission, stated that the 
press must scrap its ‘white image’ and be- 
come thoroughly integrated by bringing 
more Negroes into journalism, employing 
them in positions of responsibility, and giv- 
ing them a voice in editorial and manage- 
ment decisions. 

“Well, why aren’t there more Negroes in 
journalism? The answer, aside from preju- 
dice in a few areas, is that enough Negroes 
can’t be found who meet the educational 
standards required to cover the highly com- 
plicated news of today. 

“This may be no fault of their own, but 
it is a fact, and there is no point in not fac- 
ing up to it. No publisher, white or black, is 
going to hire a man for a responsible posi- 
tion just because of the color of his skin, 
and even those who wrote the Kerner report 
must realize this. 

“DINNER FOR SCHOLARS 

“Each spring in Chicago my newspaper 
holds an academic honors dinner for some 
300 top-ranking Chicago high school stu- 
dents selected from the honors list by the 
superintendent of schools and his staff. 

“The object of this affair is to pay tribute 
to serious high school students who seldom 
receive the public acclaim accorded football 
players and other athletes. A very large 
percentage of these students are Negroes 
and some of them go on to college. No doubt 
more would do so if financial assistance were 
available. 

“There is no lack of intelligent young 
Negroes, ready and willing to work. There is, 
perhaps, a lack of financial aid to help them 
to higher education. We cannot help all, 
but we can help many who wish to enter 
journalism. 

“CALLS FOR PROGRAM 

“To this end, I propose that the A. N. P. A. 
Foundation set up and finance a journalism 
scholarship program for American Negroes 
which will enable them to take their place 
in this most important of all fields of com- 
munications, 

“I would suggest that an independent 
group of educators be consulted on a con- 
tinuing basis to help select students strictly 
on the grounds of their aptitude and desire 
to enter the newspaper world. 

“A survey of six large universities made 
by my newspaper this year disclosed that 
their journalism schools had 2,576 students, 
of whom some 26 were Negroes. This is 
slightly over one per cent. Some of the pro- 
fessors said that the educational facilities 
were available, and that there were plenty 
of jobs for Negroes, but that they may not 
have been motivated to enter journalism. 


“EVIDENCE OF SINCERITY 


“If that is true, it may be because so few 
of them have found jobs on our newspapers 
in years past. Nobody wants to study for a 
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nonexistent career, But times have changed, 
and newspapers are actively seeking quali- 
fied Negroes for their staffs. 

“The A. N. P. A. Foundation scholarships 
which I suggest will enable Negroes to get 
the college degrees they need to become first- 
rate journalists, and at the same time will be 
evidence that we are sincere when we say 
that we will welcome them to our staffs. I 
do not doubt for one minute that those who 
deserve to do so will rise to positions of 
responsibility in the years to come. 

“This is not to be a ‘poverty’ program of 
the Sargent Shriver variety. It is not de- 
signed merely to pay people to go to school. 
Its purpose is to make it possible for intelli- 
gent Negro high school students who want 
to reach a position of leadership in the com- 
munity to do so. 


“TRUST OFFERS $100,000 


“To this end, I am authorized by my fellow 
trustees of the Robert R. McCormick Chari- 
table Trust to offer $100,000 to the new schol- 
arship fund. This trust was established by 
the will of Col. McCormick, editor and pub- 
lisher of THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE, who died on 
April 1, 1955. It set up a fund to be used for 
religious, charitable, scientific, literary, or 
educational purposes. 

“The trustees have full discretion in the 
allocation of the available money, and I am 
happy to say that we are enormously enthu- 
silastic about this scholarship program. It not 
only will be an answer to the Kerner com- 
mission’s complaints about us, but it will 
be a contribution to our national welfare in 
an area where we may not have done every- 
thing we could have. 

“It is my earnest hope that the members of 
the American Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion will join in this endeavor. We need the 
moral and financial support of the entire 
A. N. P. A. membership to insure the lasting 
success of this program. 


“CHALLENGE TO US 


“Ladies and gentlemen of the A. N. P. A. 
I hope you will support this scholarship fund. 
It is a challenge to us, and a challenge to 
those who criticize us. 

“Thank you for the wonderful cooperation 
you have given me as your president during 
these last two years, and God bless you!” 


MONETARY PLAN SHOULD BE 
BACKED 


Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to express my strong support of 
President Johnson’s excellent message 
today on strengthening the international 
monetary system. 

The time has come for us to approve 
the creation of additional monetary re- 
serves—special drawing rights—in prep- 
aration, as the President pointed out, 
for an era of expanding world trade. 

The need for some supplement to 
international monetary reserves—gold, 
dollars, and pounds—has long been ap- 
parent to most monetary experts. Re- 
cently the situation has become more 
acute as hoarders have stashed away 
huge quantities of gold, thus depriving 
international trade of one of its most 
valued medium’s of exchange. 

It is widely held that the new SDR 
would remove the gap left by the demand 
for gold. By expanding the total supply 
of monetary reserves, the SDR could 
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help eliminate the potential danger of a 
slowdown in international trade, or even 
a world depression of the kind touched 
off in the 1930’s when countries began 
competing for scarce reserves. 

Thus, the SDR plan is vital. It is also 
historic. Never before has the growth 
of world monetary reserves been planned 
by international agreement, such as the 
one that underlies the SDR plan. In the 
past, monetary growth has depended on 
the mining of gold and the accumulation 
of U.S. dollars and British pounds in the 
hands of other governments that use 
them to back their own currencies and 
to settle international accounts. 

In recent years, practically all of the 
$1.5 billion of gold that is mined each 
year in the non-Communist world has 
been going into private hoards, not into 
official reserves. If the United States 
succeeds in curbing its dollar drain the 
expansion of world monetary reserves 
would practically cease. Yet more and 
more reserves are needed to settle ac- 
counts between nations that arise out of 
world trade—now close to $200 billion 
annually and growing fast. 

This growth is behind the develop- 
ment of the SDR plan which was initi- 
ated and vigorously promoted by the 
Johnson administration under the able 
leadership of Treasury Secretary Henry 
H. Fowler. 

The President in presenting the plan 
today has demonstrated his determina- 
tion to renew his efforts to insure a 
sound and strong international monetary 
system. Now it is Congress turn. 

We must now show our complete sup- 
port for the need to insure international 
monetary stability and to maintain 
thriving international trade. 

I therefore urge every one of my col- 
leagues to support the proposed SDR 
legislation. 


NEWSLETTER TO THE PEOPLE OF 
THE FOURTH DISTRICT OF 
GEORGIA 


Mr. BLACKBURN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Mr. Speaker, it is 
the responsibility of every member to in- 
form his constituents of his position on 
the various issues confronting the Con- 
gress. As most of my colleagues, I have 
adopted the practice of sending of a 
newsletter to the people of the Fourth 
District. 

For the interest of my colleagues and 
the people of the United States, I hereby 
insert my newsletter into the RECORD: 

[April 1968, No. 1, vol. 5] 

Dear Frrenps: This report to the Fourth 
Congressional District will bridge the event- 
ful three-month period from January 15th, 
the date you received my 90th Report. A re- 
capitulation of last year, shows that Congress 
was in session throughout most of the year; 
that I answered “Aye” or “Nay” on 85% of 
the legislation presented to the House and 


was paired or made my position known on 
the other legislation considered. In addition, 
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I averaged over a trip a week back to the 
district to speak to constituents and groups. 
I tried hard to keep in touch without jeop- 
ardizing the duty I have to cast one vote 
as Representative for you and some 496,000 
citizens in our District. 

After returning to the Congress in Jan- 
uary, I pointed out that the monetary and 
fiscal problems facing us; the War in Viet- 
nam; open threats of violence in our streets; 
and an increased incidence in crime were 
areas calling for urgent attention. They con- 
tributed to a “sense of frustration and un- 
certainty” in the country, and the events of 
the past three months have compounded this 
uneasiness, Certainly, the Communist Tet 
offensive in Vietnam has shaken our con- 
fidence. The seizing of the U.S.S. Pueblo was 
a direct affront to our national pride. All of 
us rejoiced when President Johnson took 
action to begin peace talks, but we must now 
wonder when it will be before a place for 
the talks will be settled, otherwise this coun- 
try’s sincerity in seeking peace will surely be 
questioned. The “run” on gold and the pas- 
sage of legislation to remove the “gold cover” 
alarmed us and pointed out that our coun- 
try’s policies must be reversed; our balance 
of payments deficit reversed; and long-range 
solutions sought. 

The measure for removal of the “gold 
cover” fell under the jurisdiction of the 
House Banking and Currency Committee, of 
which I am a member. I resisted the measure, 
filing a minority report with other Republi- 
can committee members, and also filing a 
separate supplemental view, suggesting that 
the bill be amended to reduce the gold cover 
on domestic currency to 12⁄2% from the 
then 25% requirement rather than eliminat- 
ing it. I introduced such an amendment on 
the floor of the House, but it was defeated. 
Then, the bill removing the cover was passed 
by a very slim majority. When the bill 
reached the Senate, Senator John Tower 
(R. Tex.) introduced an amendment, dupli- 
cating the amendment I introduced, but it 
was also defeated by a narrow margin. I op- 
posed this legislation because it removed a 
strong discipline over our domestic money 
supply. Now, there is no provision for pro- 
tecting our gold reserves, and steps to resolve 
the balance-of-payments problem will serve 
only as stop-gap measures. Long-term solu- 
tions to this problem must be developed be- 
cause we all know that if our dollar falls 
from grace, the result will hit everyone of 
us where it hurts most—in our pocketbooks! 
A combination of steps must be taken to 
combat tha drain resulting from the balance- 
of-payments deficits. We must set our do- 
mestic fiscal house in order by a combination 
of reduction in spending and other econ- 
omies. We must strengthen our position 
abroad by reducing our troop commitments 
in Europe, restricting foreign aid to only 
countries who are in support of or sympa- 
thetic to our international position; and en- 
couraging expansion by private industry to 
trade and make investments abroad. 

The so-called Civil Rights Act of 1968, with 
its controversial “opening housing” provision 
was approved by the House of Representa- 
tives on April 10th. In line with my previous- 
ly announced intentions, I voted for sending 
the bill to a House-Senate conference and 
when that failed, I voted against passage. 

The House passed a Civil Rights Bill (H.R. 
2516) on August 16, 1967. It contained one 
subject on siz pages. The same bill, amended 
and passed by the Senate, contained 10 titles 
and 50 pages. Under such circumstances, it 
was normal and proper to send the bill to 
conference. For example, the bill by the House 
on February 29th to extend the excise taxes 
on telephone service and automobiles was 
amended by the Senate to include the con- 
troversial 10% surtax. This bill went to con- 
ference promptly and rightly so. The Civil 
Rights bill with its controversial open hous- 
ing section should also have been sent to 
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conference in order to continue the legisla- 
tive process in the proper and time-tested 
manner. 

I received a strong response from the 
Fourth District concerning the Civil Rights 
measure and open housing. Fully nine out 
of ten of those responding vigorously opposed 
this bill. It was significant to note that sey- 
eral writers indicated they normally sup- 
ported civil rights legislation, but they recog- 
nized the danger to constitutional processes 
of enacting legislation under these circum- 
stances and understood my opposition to the 
bill, I am informed this was true in many 
of the Congressional offices here. 

Effective April 15th, the individual citizen 
has an additional weapon with which to 
strike back at the “smut peddlers.” A new 
law provides the procedure for getting your 
name off the mailing list of these firms, and 
for prosecution, if continued use of the list is 
made, after notification. It’s a step in the 
right direction. 

Recently, it was brought to my attention 
that the I.B.M. Corporation plans to sell one 
of their new 360 series computers to East 
Germany. It was also brought out that this 
firm has sold its 1400-series computers to 
Bulgaria, Poland, Czechoslovakia, and 
Hungary. East Germany is so hostile to the 
United States that we do not have diplomatic 
relations with that country. I have entered 
a concurrent resolution protesting this sale 
because I find it in conflict with any sane 
foreign policy. 

Soon, I will introduce a Joint Resolution 
which will propose an amendment to the 
United States Constitution requiring that all 
Supreme Court justices be reconfirmed by a 
2/3 vote of each House periodically. The 
President, Members of Congress, and every 
elected official come periodically before the 
people to have their actions reviewed. I feel 
strongly that the Justices of the Supreme 
Court should also submit themselves for 
review by the body which originally con- 
firms their appointment to office. 

Each year, the U.S. Geological survey 
makes available to each Congressman a sup- 
ply of maps which are suitable for framing, 
use in classrooms, and for other purposes. A 
new topographical map of Georgia, in four 
to five colors, showing highways, national 
forests, wildlife refuges, county boundaries, 
and other information (45’’ by 39’’) will be 
forwarded to you free, on a first-come first- 
serve basis. Let me hear from you. 

Thank you for giving me the privilege of 
serving you in Washington, and I hope you 
will write to me, giving me the benefit of 
your views on vital national issues. 

(Paper and printing paid for by me and 
others who donate for that purpose.) 

Very sincerely yours, 
BEN B. BLACKBURN, 
Member of Congress. 


A VERY NOTICEABLE DEVELOP- 
MENT IN CONGRESS 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, I have been 
very considerably bothered in the recent 
months by a very noticeable develop- 
ment within the Congress of support for 
what I consider to be a protectionist 
policy, a reaction toward isolationism 
which in my judgment would turn back 
the clock of this country some 25 to 30 
years. There are very good reasons why 
at this particular time these things are 
becoming evident. Calls for restrictive 
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trade measures are, I am sure, responses 
to pressures that are being exerted on 
particular Congressmen. Pressures ema- 
nating from their districts. Representa- 
tives of the cattle raising areas are re- 
acting to experiences with meat being 
brought in from New Zealand, and 
Australia and perhaps Argentina. Some 
legislators are reacting to complaints 
from the steel industry and to the sizable 
increase of imported steel from Japan. 
Others are reactions to complaints from 
the mushroom growers about products 
being brought in from Taiwan and Korea. 
And you could go through a very wide 
ranging list. 

The significant thing behind all this is 
that the approach to this problem is on 
the basis of a product reaction within a 
single framework of reference of time. 
The approach ignores that the United 
States has had a long-term on-going 
policy of free trade. It overlooks that 
this policy of free trade has worked to 
assist us in becoming the country we 
have become and in expanding the tre- 
mendous strength and productivity of 
this country, supporting by exports the 
growth of our internal trade and support- 
ing by exports our internal productive 
capacity. But that is getting ahead of 
the story. If we were to look at this on 
a broad-gaged basis, we would have to 
ask ourselves the question: What is avail- 
able to this country by way of choices or 
alternatives in our trade policy? Reduced 
to their simplest form they would be 
summed up somewhat as follows: 

The first, in effect, would be to for- 
ward what we have been doing—a move- 
ment in the world at large to freer trade 
on a multilateral, nondiscriminatory 
basis under GATT and other kinds of 
international mechanisms. This is the 
direct continuation of our past policy 
and the present existing policy pursued 
by the United States. 

The second alternative, in effect, is the 
sideways motion toward regionalism. 
This policy has been pursued as a policy 
by some nations in the past. This would 
not be exactly isolationism, but it would 
be very selective and it would reduce and 
concentrate the areas of competition. 
This amounts to sort of a mix where you 
select out and reserve influence and con- 
centrate on it. This policy would not be 
progressive. It would be a drastic change 
from our longstanding policies of multi- 
lateralism and nondiscrimination and it 
does not seem to me that we could be 
sure that it would be in our long-term 
national interest. 

The final alternative would be to com- 
pletely turn back toward total protec- 
tionism. This would be a revision to the 
policy of trade contraction and economic 
nationalism if not isolationism. It seems 
to me this would have a deeply trau- 
matic effect upon the whole framework 
of productivity and would necessitate a 
painful readjustment to balance what 
we could consume within this economy 
with what we could produce within this 
economy. I shudder to think of this as a 
real alternative. Assuming that we really 
do not want the fortress of America con- 
cept as a policy solution, how do we 
treat these selective manifestations of 
isolationism? 
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Let us go back to considering those 
specific instances that we have had re- 
cently of reactions to foreign goods com- 
ing to our country. Let us put them in 
the context of a statement made by the 
late Mr. Edward G. Posniak, an emi- 
nent American economist. The succinct 
question posed by him is this: How can 
those seeking special protecticn actually 
claim that the United States cannot 
compete with foreigners and at the very 
same time dismiss the threat of foreign 
retaliation because the United States has 
just too much to offer the world? Put 
in these words, this simply states that if 
we are going to rationalize our ultimate 
position against retaliation as being 
based on our ability to compete how can 
we turn that around and say that on 
a specific product that we cannot com- 
pete? Until there is some answer to this 
dilemma, I will be constrained to con- 
tend that the exception soon becomes 
the rule if you proceed as is suggested 
in the instant cases by erecting trade 
barriers to shelter each specific industry 
which feels threatened by products com- 
ing into the United States under our free 
trade rules. 

The broad and logical approach which 
is inherent for the US. national interest 
as well as for political progress is a more 
universal approach. It should be based 
on the commonsense conclusion that the 
United States is a two ocean power and 
it should have a Pacific community 
orientation as well as an Atlantic com- 
munity orientation. I have personally 
advocated this orientation very strongly. 
When you consider that we haye strong 
attachments to our neighbor Canada to 
the north and a very heavy undertaking 
of political involvement and economic 
commitment to the Latin American 
countries to the south—this alone puts 
us into a tremendously universal posture. 
One only has to add to that our interest 
in Africa, although it might not at the 
time be the highest priority of interest— 
to know that we are already involved in 
the world at large. In my judgment this 
certainly makes the case upon which you 
have to predicate your policy. 

In formulating policy we need to look 
at what we are faced with in short-term 
problems and see them in the right per- 
spective. First, we are in a problem period 
insofar as internal inflation is concerned. 
That condition creates an invitation to 
imports to the United States. Just like 
any other country, we are not allowed 
the luxury of being an exception to that 
universal rule that internal inflation in- 
vites the flow of imports. Rather than to 
raise the barriers and to create programs 
to isolate the country how much more 
intelligent it would be to address our- 
selves to the problems of the inflation. 
This means that we have to go with the 
program of some increased taxation and 
slower Government expenditures in 
those areas which tend to feed the in- 
flation. This is needed to bring the in- 
flation under control so that a more 
balanced relationship between imports 
and exports works out. These steps seem 
to me to be among the things indi- 
cated in solving the short-ranged prob- 
lems that we are facing. There are other 
areas which I think are legitimately, 
areas where critical concern should be 
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focused. One is certainly the principle 
that a free trade market also implies a 
fair trade market. To be entirely free 
the market has to be substantially fair. 
I think one can set out for a discussion 
in some of our international meetings not 
only bringing down comparable trade 
barriers, but also to eliminating subsidies 
for export which turn out to create ad- 
vantages in price competition. 

The Japanese plywood situation would 
be one case in point. Another, to some 
extent, the Japanese steel plate. Where 
a country has a subsidy built in for the 
manufacture of goods that is directly 
related to price advantage and has 
nothing to do with a higher technology, 
lower wages, or higher quality, and does 
not really serve the establishment of a 
legitimate market advantage, then one 
has a right to be critical about the basis 
on which that kind of commodity enters 
into the market. That criticism should 
be aimed precisely at the point you are 
trying to make and if you cannot estab- 
lish the point then the criticism should 
not lie. 

One other thing that strikes me is that 
there has to be some consideration from 
the outside given to those producers who 
actually invest in making a world mar- 
ket. It would seem to me that anyone 
coming into that market must do so with 
certain amount of bona fides because if 
you exploit a market on a basis that is not 
fair; exploits a market that has been 
built up by the input of those who are 
trying to get a well-balanced and fair 
market; then, a country, I think, has a 
right to move in with some kind of a pro- 
tective price. Let me give you a for in- 
stance. The halibut market in the United 
States was built up by marketing me- 
chanics that were contrived out of money 
taken from the halibut fishermen and 
the halibut processor. People were sold 
on halibut as a prize fish food with low 
fat content and high protein value and 
after a promotion there was established 
quite a healthy market for halibut. Re- 
cently a fish known as the turbo which is 
found in large quantities off Greenland 
and which is a distant cousin to the hali- 
but has been introduced into the market 
of the United States as halibut. The tur- 
bo is sold at 8 cents to 13 cents a pound 
cheaper than halibut can be delivered 
into that same market. The turbo was 
not the same fish that built up this mar- 
ket but it is taking that market that was 
so built. It seems to me that this is the 
point at which there should be some dis- 
cussions as to what is fair and what is 
proper. Such a dialog is indicated because 
you do not want an outsider or an in- 
sider to destroy the very markets that 
have been built. 

This brings me to, of course, the prob- 
lem that we have all discussed and which 
is subject to international agreement, 
“dumping.” No one would want to en- 
courage a policy which allowed a recur- 
rence of what happened in the fish meal 
market when Peru and Chile found that 
they had a tremendous resource off 
their coast, preempted the fishing 
grounds and proceeded to exploit it in the 
most vigorous fashion. As a consequence 
they end up with a surplus of the com- 
modity in which they were dealing. When 
they “dumped” it they ruined the mar- 
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ket both for themselves and for every- 
body else in the world. That is certainly 
not an intelligent way to approach this 
whole business of international trade. 
There should be protection against that 
kind of action. 

When we reassess what our free trade 
universalism type of policy is in relation- 
ship to what is happening, we have to 
take into consideration that trade blocks 
are being formed in Europe, Latin Amer- 
ica, and in Asia. I do not believe that 
the United States should rely exclusively 
in finding a place in these kinds of ar- 
rangements. Rather we should see them 
and our relations with them as ways and 
means of magnifying our trade and moy- 
ing toward a more universal approach. 
We should discourage them from becom- 
ing select national clubs, a sophisticated 
form of singular nationalism. I hope we 
as a Congress can reject this defeatist 
mentality of protectionism. If we recog- 
nize that the basis of this mentality is an 
outlook which sees world markets as 
fixed quantities and advocates American 
interests are best served by getting a part 
of it, then we will take what we have now 
and build a fence around it to see that 
no one steals it. This is a very narrow 
mentality. It does not contribute to 
building a peaceful world, but rather it 
creates animosities and friction. 

I would like to see a movement, such 
as we suggested for the Pacific com- 
munity idea, dedicated to capitalizing on 
the great opportunity for cooperative 
programs for expanding the trade. This 
makes it much more acceptable than to 
make room in a limited market. In such 
an expanding market conflict over exist- 
ing markets is subordinated to meeting 
challenges for new trade markets. The 
mentality which fosters expansion of 
trade encourages undeveloped nations by 
amplifying their importance as untapped 
markets. 

We can neither afford to start a war 
among ourselves over existing opportu- 
nities nor can we afford to keep the un- 
developed nations without expansion. 
We must, therefore, take our resources 
and make a cooperative investment in 
the potentials of the undeveloped coun- 
tries and move them forward in terms of 
making a new market. Then we can 
make room for them also in the greater 
table of goods. Unless that kind of men- 
tality is promoted far more vigorously 
than I think it is now, we are in for trou- 
ble ahead. We have had plenty of the 
mentality that has said, “I drew the little 
circle and put them out.” Now is the 
time we should be saying, “We drew the 
larger circle and brought them in.” This 
is the kind of mentality required in this 
world. I would strongly urge all of my 
colleagues here to think very deeply and 
to look with long vision at this problem 
so that we do not out of concern for the 
short-term problems of our particular 
time, disturb or turn back the very sub- 
stantial well-proven policies of trade, 
and to weigh the consequences of fail- 
ing to pursue the initiatives of the Ken- 
nedy rounds more vigorously in terms of 
getting international agreements aimed 
at bettering trade conditions, and en- 
couraging the investment by those who 
have had the potential, and those who 
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have not, so that trade is continually ex- 
panding. 

Our immediate problem is in cash flow 
in our Government sector, That can only 
be solved by additional taxes and selec- 
tive reduction in Government spending. 
Let us have the political courage to 
solve our home problem at home. The 
political sagacity to solve our interna- 
tional trade problems in the healthy 
tradition of a free and expanding trade. 


LAW DAY, U.S.A. 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, the No. 1 
issue in America is law and order. This 
Nation faces a crime crisis. Crime stalks 
the streets of every major city in the 
country. The time for action is at hand. 
The problem is urgent. It cries for imme- 
diate and certain solution. 

This is Law Day, U.S.A. This is the day 
created for the American people to pay 
tribute to and express their respect for 
law and order. Never has it been more 
important for citizens of this country to 
understand that there can be no liberty, 
no justice, no opportunity without law. 
Never has it been more important that 
the criminal be made to understand that 
his felonious acts will not be tolerated. 
The American people are fed up with 
crime and criminals, They want an end 
to lawlessness. They want the law en- 
forced. Every law enforcement agency at 
every level of government—tlocal, State, 
and National—must make it clear to the 
would-be criminal that if he violates the 
law he will be brought to justice. 

Crime is on the increase in this coun- 
try. Our Nation has been, in scores of 
cities including the Nation’s Capital, the 
victim of rioting, arson, and looting. Ride 
down the streets; view the burned-out 
buildings and burned-out homes. See on 
every side the work of the criminal mind 
and the criminal hand. Can this Nation 
afford, can any State or community of 
this Nation afford, the loss in lives and 
property which the criminal element is 
inflicting upon the people of the United 
States today? 

Mr. Speaker, it ts high time that we 
resolve to halt the crimewave now cost- 
ing us as much money as the cost of wag- 
ing the war in Vietnam. Rioting, looting, 
arson, and larceny are felonies in every 
State and territory of the United States 
and in the District of Columbia. Con- 
gress has recently made it a Federal of- 
fense to cross State lines for the purposes 
of inciting or participating in a riot. The 
American people have a right to expect 
that this provision of the law will be fully 
and effectively enforced. Every commu- 
nity, every State, and the Federal Gov- 
ernment—cooperating with all their 
joint force must put an end to a crime- 
wave which in many areas of this coun- 
try is reaching alarming proportions. No 
greater problem faces the American peo- 
ple today. 
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URBAN INSTITUTE 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, the White 
House announcement last Friday of the 
formation of the Urban Institute marks 
a historic occasion. 

Over the years various administra- 
tions and Congresses have acted to meet 
immediate and short-range problems of 
our cities. Also faced with the demands 
of immediate action, government agen- 
cies—of all levels—have been too busy 
responding to crises to begin developing 
a systematic approach and long-range 
plans of action. 

It is my conviction that a permanent 
Urban Institute will fill this void. The 
Urban Institute will be able to devote 
full time to collecting knowledge about 
the problems afflicting the cities and de- 
vising long-range solutions to meet these 
problems. And a permanent organiza- 
tion will be in a position to attract our 
country’s best. intellectual resources to 
urban affairs. 

Working with governments at all 
levels, with colleges and universities and 
with private organizations, the Institute 
will serve as a national center for in- 
formation about and solutions to the 
problems of the cities. 

Public agencies that have not had the 
time and resources to devote to the study 
of urban problems, their causes and solu- 
tions will benefit from the establishment 
of this Institute. Commissions and spe- 
cial task forces usually go out of exist- 
ence as soon as they have completed 
their work. What is needed and what 
we will have in the Urban Institute, is 
an organization that can continually pro- 
duce in-depth studies on local and na- 
tional urban problems and that can de- 
velop and evaluate long-range solutions. 

Last December President Johnson sug- 
gested the creation of such an institute 
and named seven distinguished citizens 
to draft a charter, incorporate it as a 
private nonprofit corporation, select a 
board of trustees, and recommend a 
president for the Institute. 

The seven incorporators have now 
completed their work and have selected 
William Gorham as president of the In- 
stitute. Mr. Gorham brings to this job a 
long record of leadership and creativity 
in analyzing complex public problems. 
He has served with the Rand Corp., as 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense, 
and as Assistant Secretary of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
are. 

The Institute will provide a unique 
concentration of high caliber profes- 
sional talent—economists, city planners, 
operations analysts, administrators, 
builders, sociologists, lawyers, engineers, 
and others. It will have a continuity of 
study and it will have an independence 
from Government which will encourage 
objective analysis and critical study of 
existing Government policy and action. 

The Institute will be supported by con- 
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tracts and grants from several Federal 
Departments and agencies—Housing and 
Urban Development; Health, Education, 
and Welfare; Labor; Commerce and 
Transportation; and the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. This support will be 
supplemented by support from private 
foundations interested in urban problems 
and also by contracts with individual 
cities and States for special studies. 

While the Institute will be headquar- 
tered in Washington, cooperative centers 
will be established in a dozen or more 
cities. This is important as it will allow 
the Institute to work directly with local 
communities in analyzing their problems 
and developing and carrying out local 
programs. 

The Urban Institute is a welcomed ad- 
dition to this Nation’s efforts to meet its 
urban challenge. It brings to the task 
the skills and expertise of 15 great lead- 
ers. I congratulate these leaders for ac- 
cepting this challenge and offer my 
wholehearted support for their efforts. 


WELCOMING REMARKS OF REPRE- 
SENTATIVE PETER W. RODINO, JR., 
AT THE DEDICATION OF CON- 
STANTINO BRUMIDI BUST, RO- 
TUNDA, U.S. CAPITOL, APRIL 30, 
1968 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, a historic 
event took place in the Capitol Rotunda 
yesterday with the unveiling of the bust 
of the great artist Constantino Brumidi, 
The distinguished sculptress, Miss 
Jimilou Mason, was present at the 
ceremonies. 

I say this was an important historic 
event because it gave permanent recog- 
nition by our Nation of its gratitude to 
the Italian immigrant who more than 
anyone else ornamented our Nation’s 
Capitol Building with work of timeless 
and enduring beauty. Americans of 
Italian origin have made tremendous 
contributions to our national life and 
welfare. Brumidi’s work stands on its 
own merits as a magnificent artistic ac- 
complishment, It is also representative 
of the total contributions of many great 
Italian-Americans. Here in our own 
House of Representatives some of our 
most distinguished Members trace their 
roots to the Italian peninsula. Among 
these is the distinguished dean of Italo- 
American Congressmen, our colleague, 
the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
{Ropino], and the cochairman of the 
dedication ceremony, the distinguished 
Senator from Rhode Island IMr. 
PAsTORE], who was unable to be here 
because of illness. Another is our be- 
loved colleague from Chicago, the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. ANNUNZIO], who 
was a coauthor of the bill which brought 
proper recognition to Brumidi. 

On the program was another coauthor, 
former Senator Paul Douglas of Illinois, 
together with our distinguished Capitol 
historian, Dr. Myrtle Cheney Murdock, 
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wife of our former Congressman from 
Arizona; our beloved Speaker, Joun W. 
McCormack and our distinguished Vice 
President HUBERT H. HUMPHREY. The 
welcoming address of the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. Ropino], who 
presided over the ceremonies, summed 
up the situation in a manner which I 
think should be preserved for posterity 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. Under 
leave to extend my remarks I therefore 
insert this address: 


Mr. Vice President, Mr. Speaker, their 
Excellencies, the Ambassador of Italy and 
the Ambassador of Greece, Senator Hayden, 
the President Pro Tempore of the Senate, 
Representative Albert, the Majority Leader 
of the House, and distinguished guests. 

On behalf of all of those who worked so 
patiently and perseveringly to make this 
occasion possible, I welcome you, 

This is a moment rich and rare; a magical 
moment to remember... to treasure... 
and to cherish. 

We are gathered here this morning to 
honor a near-forgotten immigrant and the 
enduring brilliance of his creative genius. 

The phrase “poetic justice” is used to 
describe an outcome in which virtue is re- 
warded in a particularly suitable manner, 
usually after much bitter disappointment 
and many heartbreaking delays. 

Today we are witnessing the happy ending 
of a special version of poetic justice. For the 
sake of accuracy, we ought to call this ver- 
sion: “Artistic justice.” 

We have had our bitter disappointments. 

We have had out heartbreaking delays. 

And now we are about to unveil a hand- 
somely fashioned bust of Constantino Bru- 
midi—a fitting work of art to memorialize 
the gifted artist laureate, the Michelangelo 
of the United States Capitol. 

It is fitting, too, that this likeness of the 
master artist will enjoy a permanent place 
of honor in a corridor of the Capitol that 
has come to be known as the “Brumidi 
Corridor,” so adorned is it with examples of 
of his genius. 

And finally, to complete the triumph of 
artistic justice, the bust of Brumidi will be 
unveiled by Mrs. Myrtle Cheney Murdock, 
who almost singlehandedly rescued Brumidi’s 
name from obscurity. 

Like Mrs. Murdock, and like millions of 
visitors to the Capitol, I, too, am impressed 
by the skill of this master who filled the 
Capitol with beauty to the very eye of the 
dome. 

Murals, portraits, lunettes, landscapes and 
frescoes—Brumidi printed them all with 
flawless artistry. 

For a quarter of a century, until his death 
in 1880, he toiled faithfully at his appointed 
task. 

He sought neither fame nor fortune and 
prayed only to live long enough “to make 
beautiful the Capitol of the one country on 
earth in which there is liberty.” 

It is noteworthy that Brumidi was not born 
in the United States, but in Rome, of an 
Italian mother and a Greek father. He came 
to this country—as so many others before 
and since—in search of freedom. 

America did not disappoint him. Brumidi 
discovered that America was truly a land of 
the free, a sweet land of liberty. 

And he labored successfully to capture that 
theme in his paintings, to glorify and cele- 
brate it, so that the dream of freedom would 
never diminish, but would be renewed and 
strengthened, for all people and for all time. 

At this very moment, in the city of Phili- 
atra in Greece, where Brumidi’s father was 
born, an oil painting of Brumidi the artist is 
being unveiled—to the strains of the na- 
tional anthems of Italy, Greece and the 
United States. 

It is a kind and thoughtful tribute that 
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will enhance Brumidi's stature and reputa- 
tion. 

But let us not forget that America was his 
chosen land, his adopted country. 

With simple pride, he signed his most mag- 
nificent works: C. Brumidi, artist, citizen 
of the United States.” 

And in the deepest, fullest sense, Brumidi’s 
life work is symbolic of all the love and loy- 
alty our immigrants have given to this coun- 
try, and of the countless contributions they 
have made to a greater . . ever greater... 
America. 

With immigrant eyes and with immigrant 
heart, with immigrant fingers and immigrant 
soul, Brumidi saw... felt... and under- 
stood the sweeping, soaring spirit of Ameri- 
can democracy. And with bold brush strokes, 
with paint and pigment, he caught that 
spirit where it lives forever here. 

This was the immigrant’s legacy to the 
land of liberty. 

And so, as we move ahead with the pro- 
gram we have planned for this morning, let 
us regard this bust of Brumidi as more than 
a tribute to an artistic genius. Let us see it 
also as a fitting reminder of the dynamic 
and constructive role of the immigrant in 
the building of a greater America, and of the 
immigrant’s deep and abiding love for his 
adopted homeland, 


NO MAN CAN BE HIS OWN LAW 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point at the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, the Honor- 
able Joseph R. Moss, chief justice of the 
Supreme Court of South Carolina, de- 
livered the address at the dedication of 
the new Greenwood County Courthouse 
on Sunday afternoon, April 28. It was a 
great privilege for me to be present on 
this occasion in my hometown of Green- 
wood, S.C. 

Immediately following the ceremony I 
returned to the Nation’s Capitol. I was 
impressed, as never before, with the fact 
that local government and the individual 
citizen are the very foundation of our 
democratic society. Our hopes and 
aspirations depend upon justice and 
equality at the local level. 

Judge Moss, upon that occasion, de- 
livered a magnificent address which I 
commend to the attention of my col- 
leagues in this Congress and to the entire 
Nation. Judge Moss’ address was timely 
and challenging. It is fitting and proper, 
as we observe Law Day in this country, 
that his remarks be entered into the 
permanent Recorp of this Congress. 

Judge Moss’ magnificent address fol- 
lows: 

REMARKS OF JOSEPH R. Moss aT THE DEDICA- 
TION OF THE GREENWOOD COUNTY COURT- 
HOUSE, APRIL 28, 1968 
It was on February 21, 1959 that a Joint 

Resolution of the General Assembly of this 

State was approved and by such a Court- 

house Renovating and Building Committee 

was created for the purpose of making a 

complete study of the needs of the county 

for a new courthouse. This committee was 
authorized to employ the necessary archi- 
tects and engineers and to consult with the 

Officials and citizens of Greenwood County 

“in order to present to the county a build- 

ing which will serve the people in an eyer 

expanding economy for years to come.” Pur- 
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suant to the aforesaid authority, the Court- 
house Renovating and Building Committee 
found that there existed an immediate need 
to replace the existing Greenwood County 
Courthouse which had been built about 1898, 
with a new, modern and well equipped one 
to be located on the site of the old court- 
house and with the right to purchase ad- 
ditional property for said purpose. On April 
16, 1962, the General Assembly of this State 
directed the aforesaid committee to under- 
take and supervise further planning for the 
construction of a new courthouse and office 
building facility for this county. The nec- 
essary funds were provided for the work 
of the committee. On April 24, 1964, an Act 
was passed by the General Assembly of this 
State ratifying the findings of the Finance 
Board of Greenwood County and the Court- 
house Renovating and Building Committee 
of the immediate need to replace the Green- 
wood County Courthouse with a new, mod- 
ern and well equipped one and authorized 
a bond issue in the amount of One Million 
Five Hundred Thousand Dollars to finance 
such. 

The construction of the new courthouse 
was commenced in June, 1965, and was in- 
formally occupied in August, 1967, with a 
total investment of approximately One Mil- 
lion Nine Hundred Thousand Dollars. 

We have this day assembled for the pur- 
pose of the dedication of Greenwood County’s 
magnificent and modern new courthouse. It 
marks a major milestone in the continuing 
growth and progress of this country and the 
people it will serve. This beautiful structure 
stands as an enduring and inspiring memo- 
rial to the people of the county, the work- 
manship, vision and the teamwork of many, 
including artisans, architects, builders, 
county finance committee, the legislative 
delegation and the invested interest of tax- 
payers. All of these have brought it from 
wishful thinking to consummated reality. 

This Temple of Justice formally opens its 
doors today upon the threshold of a new era 
in the lives of many thousands of people 
who will use its facilities and services. It is 
the citadel from which our society will de- 
fend itself against crime and lawlessness. 

The deepest concern of the real citizens of 
this country is crime and the preservation of 
law and order. To enforce the law and 
punishment for crime is the first duty of 
government, “Only a lawful society can build 
a better society.” A disorderly society even- 
tually fails and will provide nothing * * * 
except chaos. If everyone were kind, cour- 
teous, considerate and generous we would 
hardly need to have any laws. Yes, if we all 
really lived the teachings of our religious 
heritage, there would be few laws needed to 
keep our society orderly. Since the earliest 
recorded history of man there has been a 
need for law because it brings order out of 
confusion, protects the weak from the en- 
croachment of the strong. With law comes 
justice, and with justice comes a reckoning 
for the wrongdoer and recompense or relief 
for the victim. 

Law is the foundation for coping with and 
solving the complex and intricate problems 
which are daily multiplying by the constant- 
ly shifting currents of events. There is a 
trite old saying that times are changing.” 
In almost every feld of human endeavor or 
activity, in education, in science, in religion, 
in business, in public affairs, men are re- 
examining the old ways of doing things, dis- 
carding worn out methods, improving time 
proven procedures, 

Many changes have occurred in the law. It 
has been truly said that the fleld of law 
has been dug, plowed and tilled to bring 
forth a bumper crop of fresh legal thinking 
and ideas. Great steps have been made in 
many areas. Into these new fields we should 
cautiously walk. However, we should remem- 
ber, as Dean Pound once said, that “Law 
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must be stable, and yet it cannot stand still.” 
So law, therefore, must have a logical con- 
tinuity with the past and an adaptability 
to the present and the future. We must 
properly appraise wild schemes of reform 
and check the enactment of radical laws. 
We must not remove the ancient landmarks 
which our fathers have built. 

“No man living in human society can be 
his own law. If making his own law can be 
asserted by one man, it can be asserted by 
all, If the philosopher can make his own law, 
so can the fool. If the virtuous man can 
make his own law, so can those who spring 
from the gutter. Good laws must come from 
the genius of a whole people, based upon 
their traditions, their experience, and their 
current needs; and they must be capable of 
practical application. The wise lawmakers of 
the Athenians admitted that they did not 
give their citizens the best laws they were 
capable of giving, but the best laws that 
the citizens were capable of receiving.” 

It is the duty of every citizen to respect 
and uphold the law. The toleration of dis- 
obedience of the law and of the judgments 
of court will bring any government to ap 
end. The rule of law can function properly 
only when it is respected and honored by 
those it serves. No man is above the law 
and no man is below it. Those who seek to 
be above the law must come to know that 
their schemes will be defeated by an indig- 
nant people and a process of law enforce- 
ment. 

The respect for law is not the respect for 
some of the laws. It is the respect for all 
of the laws. A citizen or a group of citizens 
have no right to decide which laws should 
be obeyed and which should be ignored. Se- 
lective obedience and selective disobedience 
of the law is the way we take the law into 
our own hands. No one expects every citi- 
zen to like all of the laws. Everyone dislikes 
some law. The right to oppose must be pre- 
served but if a citizen is permitted to obey 
only those laws which he likes and are help- 
ful to him, we are back where we started 
from and everyone is doing as he pleases. 
If this concept of the law is permitted the 
strong can overpower the weak without any 
fear of punishment. Under this rule mobs 
march and make shambles of our cities and 
mockery of our laws. Such violence must be 
brought to an end by whatever means are 
necessary in order to assure order and tran- 
quillity to our law abiding citizens and the 
enjoyment of the basic rights for which our 
forefathers gave their lives. 

When men are permitted to select the law 
they wish to obey only the strong survive. 
Living by imperfect but respected law is 
better than trying to survive where every- 
one makes his own law or selects the one he 
will obey. 

All laws are good until they are amended 
or repealed, and must be enforced. A law can 
be criticized and a citizen has the right to 
seek a change of the law if he believes such 
to be unwise or unfair. The constitution 
gives to every citizen the right to petition 
the government for a redress of grievances. 
The right of dissent is sacred and the exer- 
cise of such right must be done in the man- 
ner provided for by law. Mutiny and mob 
violence must not be permitted to masquer- 
ade in the name of dissent. It is apparent 
that many dissenters are more anxious to 
create dissension than to bring about reform. 
It is through peaceful political and consti- 
tutional process, not violence, that the will 
of the people is made into law. This is the 
way it should be. Unfortunately, in recent 
years, many have adopted methods other 
than the peaceful political process. 

It should be brought home to the public 
that justice is everybody's business. In a de- 
cent legal order it is not enough that justice 
be done, it must also be seen to be done. It 
is an indispensable element of our legal tra- 
dition that everyone have the fair oppor- 
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tunity to state his claim and to receive the 
assurance that his assertion will be consid- 
ered carefully and seriously before a decision 
is made. When the decision is made, it should 
be obeyed. 

On May 1, next, we will observe Law Day 
in these United States. It is a day set aside 
each year by Congress in recognition of the 
fundamental importance of the rule of law to 
our Nation. Law is a system that permits 
existing rights to be protected, injustices to 
be remedied, and disputes to be resolved, 
without recourse to self defeating violence. 
It is the duty of every citizen to honor the 
law and to work within it and through it for 
civil order and social justice. President John- 
son has issued a Law Day Proclamation call- 
ing upon every citizen to join in the ob- 
servance of the day by making a personal 
commitment (1) to obey the law, (2) to 
respect the rights of others, (3) to aid law 
enforcement and (4) to uphold the judg- 
ments of the courts. 

This is a time when every citizen in our 
great country needs to take it upon himself 
to become a one-man crusade for a return 
to the basic principles we have always recog- 
nized as being right. Individually we may not 
be able to do a great deal but the concerted 
efforts of many will have a tremendous im- 
pact upon the obedience to and respect for 
the law of the land. 

At the age of twenty-eight Abraham Lin- 

coln, speaking in the year 1838, had this to 
say: 
“Let every American, every lover of liberty, 
every well wisher to his posterity, swear by 
the blood of the revolution, never to violate 
in the least particular, the laws of the coun- 
try; and never to tolerate their violation by 
others. As the patriots of seventy-six did to 
the support of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, so to the support of the Constitution 
and laws, let every American pledge his life, 
his property, and his sacred honor;—let 
every man remember that to violate the law, 
is to trample on the blood of his father, and 
to tear the character of his own, and his 
children’s liberty. Let reverence for the laws, 
be breathed by every American mother, to 
the lisping babe, that prattles on her lap— 
let it be taught in schools, in seminaries, 
and in colleges—let it written in primers, 
spelling books, and in almanacs;—let it be 
preached from the pulpit, proclaimed in leg- 
islative halls, and enforced in courts of jus- 
tice. And, in short, let it become the political 
religion of the nation; and let the old and 
the young, the rich and the poor, the grave 
and the gay, of all sexes and tongues, and 
colors and conditions, sacrifice unceasingly 
upon its altars.” 

The free acceptance by all persons of the 
restraints of the law upon conscience and 
action is an attitude of good citizenship. We 
must not waste our time with irresponsibility 
but must spend ourselves in the work before 
us, well assured that the right performance 
of this day's duties will be the best prepara- 
tion for the days or ages that lie ahead. As 
David Lawrence wrote in United States News 
and World Report “All the reforms that the 
human mind can conceive will not correct 
misbehavior and prevent criminal acts unless 
and until the majority commands the gov- 
ernment to apply rigid discipline.” He fur- 
ther said that there is a lot wrong with 
America today—but nothing that can’t, in 
due time, be cured as the majority of the 
citizens make up their minds to act to- 
gether to establish respect for law and 
order. 

The law has honored us all the days of our 
lives and it is my hope and prayer that all 
of us as good citizens can from this time 
forth, by service and respect, honor the law. 

This day we dedicate this courthouse as a 
place from whence law and order will be 
maintained. You have a part in this and I 
urge the faithful discharge of this respon- 
sibility of all of us. 
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ISRAELI RESOLUTIONS RECEIVED 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include various letters and other extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, on 
April 9, 1968, I received a letter from 
Maj. Gen. Y. Rabin, the Ambassador 
from Israel to the United States, in which 
the Ambassador enclosed a letter ad- 
dressed to me by the Honorable Kadish 
Luz, Speaker of the Knesset of Israel, to- 
gether with copies of two resolutions 
adopted in March of 1968: First, by the 
Foreign Affairs and Defense Committee 
on the situation of Jews in Arab coun- 
tries, and second, by the Foreign Affairs 
and Defense Committee on the situation 
of Jews in Poland. 

In his letter to me, Speaker Luz said: 

The committee resolved that the Resolu- 
tions be conveyed to the Parliaments of the 
world. I would therefore be grateful if you 
would bring the text of these Resolutions to 
the Members of your Parliament, for their 
attention. 


In my remarks I am including a letter 
from Ambassador Rabin together with 
the letter from Speaker Luz, and copies 
of the resolutions that the Speaker trans- 
mitted to me, which remarks I am in- 
cluding for the information of my col- 
leagues of both branches of the Con- 
gress: 

EMBASSY OF ISRAEL, 
Washington, D.C., April 9, 1968. 
The SPEAKER, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. SPEAKER: I have the honor to 
bring to your attention the enclosed letter 
from the Speaker of the Knesset, and the 
resolutions adopted by the Foreign Affairs 
and Defence Committee of the Knesset con- 
cerning the situation of Jews in Poland and 
in Arab countries, 

I believe it would be most helpful if all 
members of Congress were to be acquainted 
with this sad situation. 

Sincerely yours, 
Maj. Gen. Y. RABIN, 
Ambassador. 
JERUSALEM, March 27, 1968. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: I have the honour to 
convey the text of two resolutions on, “The 
Persecution of Jews in Poland” and The Per- 
secution of Jews in Arab Countries” adopted 
by the Foreign Affairs and Defence Commit- 
tee of the Knesset. 

The Committee resolved that the resolu- 
tions be conveyed to Parliaments of the 
world. I would therefore be grateful if you 
would bring the text of these resolutions to 
the Members of your Parliament, for their 
attention. 

Yours sincerely, 
KADISH LUZ, 
Speaker of the Knesset. 


JERUSALEM, March 1968. 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
AND DEFENCE COMMITTEE ON THE SITUATION 
OF JEWS IN ARAB COUNTRIES 


The Committee has received reliable infor- 
mation on the situation of Jews in Arab 
countries and the Committee is shocked by 
the clear-cut evidence brought before it re- 
garding mass arrests without any reason or 
court order, tortures in Egyptian prisons, 
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denial of food and medicines from Jews and 
of the incessant systematic incitement by the 
press and the authorities against the Jewish 
population; the Committee expresses its 
grave concern with regard to the fate of the 
Jewish citizens of Arab countries, upon whom 
the authorities vent their rage. The Com- 
mittee demands that they be given the free- 
dom to leave their countries and calls upon 
the Parliaments of the world to raise their 
voices condemning these crimes against 
humanity. 

The Committee demands that the Govern- 
ment should arouse world opinion against 
these atrocities and should call upon govern- 
ments, international bodies and The Red 
Cross to exert their influence in order to stop 
the maltreatment and persecution of unpro- 
tected Jewish communities in Arab countries. 

JERUSALEM, March 1968. 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
AND DEFENCE COMMITTEE ON THE SITUATION 
or JEWS IN POLAND 


Since the Six Days War when Israel de- 
feated and repulsed the aggressors who 
openly threatened her destruction the Pol- 
ish Government has adapted an extremely 
severe anti-Israel Policy. This policy soon 
turned into a campaign of incitement against 
the Jews of Poland. 

Until the Second World War three million, 
three hundred thousand Jews lived on Polish 
soil. During the Nazi conquest millions of 
Jews, citizens of Poland, together with mil- 
lions of Jews from other countries, were put 
to death by the Germans in gas chambers 
and crematoria erected on Polish territory. 

Of the former proud Jewish community 
which, through all generations, was true to 
the dream of redemption in the lands of our 
forefathers, only about 20 to 30 thousand 
Jews survive today in Poland. 

Indeed, after the Second World War, Po- 
land was sympathetic towards the revival of 
the Jewish nation in its homeland and, out 
of understanding of the tragedy of our na- 
tion, allowed its citizens to depart for Israel. 

Now, however, in order to divert the Polish 
people from its internal problems, the Polish 
Authorities have decided to employ the few 
Jews who escaped the Holocaust as a scape- 
goat. For this purpose they are resorting to 
anti-Semitic incitement. 

This anti-Jewish hatred, so well known as 
a diversionary instrument from the days of 
the Tzar until those of Stalin, is one of the 
horrors of our times. 

Israel draws the attention of the entire en- 
lightened world to this atrocity. We demand 
that it be put to an immediate end. We call 
upon the Polish Government to permit those 
Jews who survived the Holocaust to leave 
Poland, already so drenched with Jewish 
blood, to enable them to return to their his- 
toric homeland where they can live in free- 
dom and without fear. 


FOUNDATION STUDIES RECEIVE 
WIDESPREAD PUBLIC APPROVAL 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the studies 
of the Subcommittee on Foundations of 
the House Small Business Committee 
have received widespread public ap- 
proval. As an example of such approval, 
I include, for the consideration of the 
Members, an editorial from the Shreve- 
port, La., Journal dated April 15, 1968: 
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CONGRESSMAN PaTMAN’s GOOD PROPOSAL 


Every taxpayer in the country would bene- 
fit, if the nation’s tax-exempt foundations 
would follow the suggestion of Rep. Wright 
Patman. The Democratic Congressman from 
Texarkana, Tex., believes that foundations 
should contribute their current income to 
the U.S. Treasury until the Vietnam War 
ends and, in the meantime, draw on their 
existing capital for donations to domestic 
programs. 

It is to be hoped that foundation heads 
generally take the suggestion more seriously 
than did Craig M. Smith, of Little Rock, 
Ark., president of the Rockwin Fund, a foun- 
dation that Arkansas Gov, Winthrop Rocke- 
feller established for philanthropic educa- 
tional purposes in 1956. Mr. Smith, accord- 
ing to the Little Rock Arkansas Gazette, 
laughed when he was asked for his opinion 
of the proposal. 

The Rockwin Fund is one of several foun- 
dations labeled by Representative Patman as 
“playthings for the wealthy.” Doubts of the 
legality of two of the fund’s transactions 
were raised by the congressman in a report 
of a study of several hundred foundations 
conducted by the Subcommittee on Foun- 
dations, Select Committee on Small Busi- 
ness, of which Mr. Patman is chairman. One 
transaction involved the purchase of antique 
automobiles for Governor Rockefeller's mu- 
seum at his home and the other was his pur- 
chase of 50,000 copies of a biography of his 
mother through the fund. 

This study reaffirms Mr. Patman’s often- 
stated contention that the tax exemption 
regulations under which foundations operate 
need to be tightened. During investigations 
of the past several years this subcommittee 
has uncovered numerous instances of abuse 
of the tax-exemption privilege. Shocking 
cases of profitable businesses operating under 
the pretense of charity have been discovered. 
If the wealthy can use foundations as a tax 
dodge, then it would be fair if average tax- 
Payers could devise some gimmick to cut 
their own taxes. 

The U.S. Treasury has shown an amazing 
lack of concern about the ways foundations 
utilize tax exemptions and manage their af- 
fairs. Apparently, the Treasury has not com- 
piled even a fairly complete list of the foun- 
dations enjoying exemptions, and, in the face 
of prodding from Congressman Patman’s 
subcommittee, it has failed to submit to 
Congress any proposals for reform, “The 
Treasury,” Mr. Patman has declared, “must 
bear the full responsibility for the prolifera- 
tion of foundations and their use as a vehicle 
of abuse of public trust and tax evasion.” 

There are believed to be 100,000 founda- 
tions, including a great many small ones 
along with the major ones that have enor- 
mous resources, Five hundred and ninety- 
six were scrutinized in the recent study of 
the subcommittee. From 1960 to the end of 
1966 the assets of these foundations in- 
creased from $10.2 billion to $15.1 billion. In 
1965-66, the subcommittee reports, they had 
receipts of $2.7 billion, including $990 mil- 
lion in capital gains, $39.8 million in profits 
on business operations and $506.6 million in 
contributions. 

Congressman Patman's suggestion of 
foundation grants to the Treasury is based 
on sound logic. In the first place, there is a 
precedent for it. Twenty-five foundations 
alone dispensed $176.6 million abroad be- 
tween Jan. 1, 1965, and Nov. 20, 1967. At least 
25 foreign governments received direct 
grants from the Ford Foundation between 
Jan. 1, 1965, and Sept. 30, 1967, Mr. Patman 
says. 

If the foundations would confine their 
activities to the United States and its ter- 
ritories, they would help reduce the dollar 
drain. Instead, they add to that problem 
and their philanthropic efforts abroad bring 
the United States needlessly into fields of 
controversy. 
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Surely, the U.S. government is as deserv- 
ing as any foreign government when the 
foundations dish out grants. Just as every 
taxpayer has to, the foundations should be 
made to share the cost of the Vietnam War. 
Their exemptions add to the burden of hard- 
pressed citizens, caught in currents of in- 
flation and mounting governmental debts. 
And, after all, what more magnificent phi- 
lanthropy could they practice than to con- 
tribute their means to the security of the 
country which has made their existence 
possible? 


THE FEDERAL RESERVE CHAIRMAN 
MARTIN GUILTY OF UNDERMIN- 
ING CONFIDENCE IN AMERICA 
BY HIS “MINDLESS FANATICISM,” 
CHARGES THE LONDON ECONO- 
MIST NEWS MAGAZINE 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr, Speaker, the April 
27 issue of the prestigious British Econ- 
omist sharply criticizes the irrespon- 
sible statement of Federal Reserve Board 
Chairman Martin that this Nation is in 
its worst financial crisis since 1931. This 
article clearly suggests that if we do 
have a recession or depression the likely 
cause will be the Federal Reserve’s own 
high-interest, tight-money policies. Mr. 
Martin has himself admitted on more 
than one occasion, Mr. Speaker, that the 
Federal Reserve System possesses the 
power to throw this Nation into another 
great depression and completely wreck 
our economy. 

The author points out that not only 
does the parallel with 1931 not stand up, 
but that Martin’s statements citing dire 
threats to the dollar, both at home and 
abroad, indicate “mindless fanaticism.” 
He goes on to point out that the Board’s 
high-interest-rate program will fail to 
slow price rises or cure the payments def- 
icit, but that the dollar will continue 
to be a desirable currency for foreigners 
to hold, and I quote, “unless, of course, 
Mr. Martin goes on shaking confidence.” 

Mr. Speaker, this article is must read- 
ing for every Member of Congress, and 
with unanimous consent I will insert it 
at this point in the Recorp: 

Can AMERICA BRING Ir Orr? 

It was a pity that Mr. Martin sparked off 
a mild flurry of speculation about the gold 
price. He should be the first to emphasise 
that America’s economic situation is ag- 
gravating rather than alarming. 

Mr. William McChesney Martin really 
should have known better. His remark to a 
group of newspapermen last weekend that 
the United States was in its worst financial 
crisis since 1931 was intended to make Con- 
gressman Wilbur Mills jump into action, and 
to tell Congress and American businessmen 
that severe credit restrictions are on the 
cards if a tax increase is not passed. But Mr. 
Martin is a professional who should not play 
the exaggeration game of the politicians. He 
is rather too liable to lose it. 

The parallel with 1931 does not stand up. 
Heaven knows, economic management is far 
from perfect today, but it is a good deal bet- 
ter than it was then. Moreover, the problem 
today, in most countries, is that of excess 
demand. It is inconceivable that, however 
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awkward things get for central bankers, the 
world could be plunged into a recession as 
severe as that of the 1930s; when unemploy- 
ment in Britain exceeded 20 per cent in some 
years, and unemployment in the United 
States (on rather more extensive measure- 
ment), went over 25 per cent in 1933. 

So Mr. Martin was trying to scare his fel- 
low countrymen. He ran the risk of scaring 
speculators instead. Luckily, he did not quite 
set off another horrendous gold rush; never- 
theless, the demand for gold increased quite 
considerably and the price in London touched 
its highest since the gold market reopened 
on April ist. The more lasting effect of Mr. 
Martin’s speech may be, curiously, that it 
has reduced in significance the production 
on Monday by Mr. Schweitzer, head of the 
International Monetary Fund, of the scheme 
for the deliberate creation of new interna- 
tional reserve assets—the IMF's special draw- 
ing rights, or SDRs, described in more detail 
on page 71. The scheme—welcome, rational 
and revolutionary though it is—will be built 
on to the world’s present monetary system; 
and Mr. Martin has reminded every nervous 
onlooker that a cold chill wind is still blow- 
ing through that system. He has also given 
everybody to suppose that the United States 
is ready to die in the last ditch in order to 
prevent the official dollar price of gold from 
ever rising above $35 an ounce. Actually, it 
would not be so silly as to die; but his equa- 
tion of a threat to his artificial gold price 
with a threat of a 1931 slump has created 
an unnerving—and quite untrue—impres- 
sion of mindless fanaticism. 

In these circumstances, what is likely 
to happen in the next six months? Will the 
new two-tier gold price system weather 
them? It is very hard to say, but it is unlikely 
that these months will be free of trouble. 
Of the two reserve currencies, the pound 
has, since last November, been at an ex- 
change rate which is entirely sustainable 
after having been at a blatantly unsustain- 
able rate for at least three years previously. 
Nevertheless confidence in it is edging only 
very slowly forwards. Funds are not being 
returned to London in any quantity. The 
Bank of England would clearly like to ad- 
vertise a return to normalcy by bringing 
Bank rate down from what is still a crisis 
level; yet last week’s half-point raise in the 
American discount rate, made just before Mr. 
Martin’s speech, has certainly not helped. 
The Europeans, particularly the Germans 
with their obsessive fear of inflation, must 
now be considering whether they can keep 
to their intentions to hold down their own 
interest rates. 

Before full confidence returns to sterling, 
the British balance of payments must be 
seen to have swung into surplus. It would 
be optimistic to assume that this will occur 
much before the end of the year. So there 
are uneasy months ahead for the pound; 
but this time, unlike in each previous year 
of this Labour Government, the odds really 
are rather against any serious trouble this 
summer. 

If trouble comes to the monetary system 
it is likely to come from America, soon to 
become engrossed in elections which can so 
frighteningly distort rational decisions. The 
world is still waiting to be assured that the 
United States can do enough to correct 
its balance of payments to satisfy the hawk- 
like Europeans, without knocking the rest of 
the world’s trading prospects. What are the 
chances? 

A correspondent in New York reports that, 
in the absence of new fiscal or monetary re- 
straints, he reckons that gross national 
product in the United States would go on 
rising in money terms by at least the $20 bil- 
lion that it rose in the first quarter. This $20 
billion represented 4 percent per annum of 
price inflation, and 6 percent per annum of 
real growth; in future quarters, it would be 
composed of more price inflation and less real 
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growth. However, restraints will be imposed, 
either by monetary or fiscal means, so that 
these increases will not be achieved. The Fed- 
eral Reserve is tightening credit, acting upon 
the assumption that there is at least a 50-50 
chance that a tax increase will not be passed 
by Congress, and that significant cuts in 
government expenditure will not be made. It 
will apply further restraint in the next few 
months, by making reserves less available 
and forcing up interest rates even higher. 

In the short run, the effects of these 
measures are likely to show up more in the 
financial markets than in the indicators of 
economic activity. The head of steam, which 
has already built up in the American econ- 
omy, will almost certainly bring in the sec- 
ond quarter another rise in money gnp about 
as large as in the first quarter. Consumer 
spending has revived, buoyed by a large in- 
crease in personal income and a contraction 
in the previous abnormally high rate of 
consumer saving. Capital spending had al- 
ready begun to increase early in the year, 
although most factories were not working 
closer to capacity. Expectations of substan- 
tial gains in sales have induced businessmen 
to increase their spending plans for plant 
and equipment. 

Despite the running debate in Congress on 
budget-cutting, the prospects are for an 
increase in public outlays. Unless there is 
de-escalation of the war in Vietnam, defense 
spending will rise above the budget projec- 
tions—and so will nondefense expenditures, 
bolstered by the increasing pressure for more 
meaningful poverty programmes. 

The Fed is attempting what it could not 
bring off in similar circumstances in 1966. 
It wants to apply enough pressure to slow 
down the boom, but not exert so much re- 
straint that it will kill off growth. Last time 
it failed. It restricted credit so severely that 
economic growth was halted; and only a 
massive infusion of funds, together with a 
highly stimulative fiscal policy, averted re- 
cession. The Fed’s present aim is to continue 
to expand the money supply, but not to feed 
in sufficient funds to keep up a rampaging 
boom, Interest rates are to be the cutting 
edge of policy; money will be available to 
consumers, but at a rising price. The high 
yields of government securities will pull 
money out of the savings institutions, the 
chief suppliers of home-mortgage money. 
But the impact on housing will not be as 
severe as in the last period of money 
tightness. 

Inflation will not be slowed this year, our 
correspondent thinks. Prices still do not fully 
reflect the rise in costs, chiefly wage costs, 
which have been generated in recent months. 
Moreover, wage rates have not yet peaked, 
for important wage contracts will be coming 
up for bargaining during the spring and 
summer. So he expects prices to continue to 
rise at a rate of at least four per cent a 
year into 1969. 

The adverse balance of payments of the 
United States will show little improvement 
this year. In particular, tourists are likely 
to spend more—not less than last year. Per- 
haps of even more importance, America’s 
usual surplus in merchandise trade is con- 
tinuing to shrink. In the first quarter, net 
exports of American goods and services fell 
to only $2.6 billion. 

The administration has abandoned its 
hopeful attitude of several months ago; it 
would now be quite content if the balance of 
payments deficit held at $2 billion in 1968. 
This appears the best that could even op- 
timistically be expected, considering the 
failure of the programme introduced last 
January. The mood of Congress is highly 
protectionist. Since this is an election year 
there may well be a large number of bills in- 
troduced to restrict imports. However, very 
little legislation will be enacted by Congress 
in the way of specific protectionist controls. 
The Administration exerts enough authority 
in this area to kill off most attempts to im- 
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pose them. The general economic picture 
from America is, therefore, aggravating 
rather than alarming. The internal inflation 
is probably going to be countered too much 
by monetary policy, too little by fiscal policy; 
this is clumsy, and may impede America’s 
present roaring growth, but should not cause 
a slump. The external problem is that the 
dollar may not become any more desirable to 
hold, but it will not necessarily become more 
advisable to get out of it. Unless, of course, 
Mr. Martin goes on shaking confidence in 
his attempts to inspire resolution. 


THE NASA AUTHORIZATION BILL 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, in view of the 
fact that the authorization bill for the 
National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration, H.R. 15856, is scheduled for 
floor action on Thursday, I should like 
to reiterate the views which I outlined 
in a letter to my colleagues on March 20. 

The full text of my letter of March 20 
follows: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., March 20, 1968. 

DEAR COLLEAGUE: The NASA Authorization 
bill (H.R. 15856) and various proposals to 
further reduce space program funding will 
soon be before you. The House Committee on 
Science & Astronautics Report on the NASA 
Fiscal Year 1969 Authorizing Legislation has 
just been released. In it several Members ad- 
dress serious questions in connection with (a) 
the space program’s relation to national 
priorities, (b) goals and priorities within the 
space program, (c) sensible and necessary 
space funding reductions, (d) unresolved 
problems concerning NASA’s lack of candor 
about programs and finances. 

Since the report is lengthy I thought it 
would be useful to outline some of the major 
points, and, of course, to solicit your support 
for amendments which I offered in Commit- 
tee and intend to offer again on the House 
Floor. 

APOLLO APPLICATIONS PROGRAM 


The Committee has recommended $395.6 
million for the Apollo Applications Pro- 
gram—a reduction of $44 million. The com- 
mittee recommendation is still excessive for 
several reasons. 

(1) The program has not yet been clearly 
defined or clearly presented. At present it 
amounts largely to devising ways to continue 
to spend money producing and using Apollo 
hardware by concocting missions on which 
to send men repeatedly into space. There is 
no mention of the fact that a program with 
greater emphasis on unmanned missions is 
far less costly and yields more in the way of 
scientifically interesting data. Needless to 
say, a better-defined m—manned or 
unmanned—is also less likely to involve a 
major waste of funds. 

(2) The program was conceived to spend 
the Nation into an unspecified but well- 
planned manned Mars mission, The $200 bil- 
lion cost and other implications of such a 
manned Mars mission have not yet been fully 
appreciated or duly considered by the Con- 
gress. Hasty, extensive commitment to this 
program may leave us with only two poten- 
tial and equally unsatisfactory alternatives— 
either to go ahead with NASA’s plans, or to 
waste an inordinate amount of money after 
it has been already invested. 

(3) The Apollo Applications Program in- 
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volves major duplication with the Air Force 
Manned Orbiting Laboratory—a military 
manned space program. The duplication in- 
cludes parallel program objectives, parallel 
mission plans and parallel space systems. The 
Air Force Program is budgeted at over a half 
billion dollars for Fiscal Year 1969 alone. 
(Reportedly about $3 billion is already in- 
vested). One Member states his belief that 
the Air Force should have exclusive jurisdic- 
tion over this program. Another Member feels 
that NASA alone should run such a program, 
or at least should coordinate and dominate a 
combined effort. My own belief is that the 
Committee on Science & Astronautics has re- 
ceived insufficient information on which to 
base a judgment. Congress should insist on a 
detailed inquiry concerning both military re- 
quirements for man in space and the extent 
of duplication with NASA’s program. 

Revealing information about the implica- 
tions of the Apollo Applications program is 
included in my own additional views under 
sections called “NASA’s Intentions,” and 
“Apollo Applications and MOL.” I point out 
also that in addition to limiting the au- 
thorization, (“Recommendations” #1), an 
explicit requirement must be placed upon 
NASA to present two alternative post-Apollo 
programs so that Congress may seriously con- 
sider alternative future courses. Possible lan- 
guage for such a requirement could be as 
follows: 

“A presentation of two explicit alternative 
post-Apollo programs—one emphasizing 
manned missions and the other unmanned 
missions. This should include detailed com- 
parisons of projected costs for each mission 
in the alternative programs; it should in- 
clude as well the goals and expected benefits 
for each mission and a list of probable data- 
penalties in each approach. The presentation 
should include the relation of these missions 
to longer-range NASA plans, and should spell 
out clearly the total financial requirements 
for total programs as a basis for open and 
public discussion of the realtive costs and 
benefits of the alternative approaches.” 

A mere funding reduction for Apollo Ap- 
plications will simply defer temporarily full 
financial commitment to NASA's internal 
goals. The Committee should be urged to 
place on NASA a specific requirement, similar 
to the one I have recommended, in order to 
provide Congress with real alternatives which 
may be assessed. In this assessment, the 
Committee should be urged as well to call 
upon outside independent witnesses who are 
not agency spokesmen in order for Congress 
to have a broader view of the attitudes of 
the scientific and technical communities 
(which, incidentally, do not necessarily 
support NASA's views and objectives) . 

Support for my recommendation to reduce 
funds to $253.2 million may be found in the 
views of another Member who arrives at some 
similar conclusions and proposes the same 
reduction. I am sorry that my recommenda- 
tion was not similarly supported when it was 
offered as an amendment in Committee, since 
the outcome of Congress’ action would then 
have been more certain. I certainly hope to 
receive additional support for this amend- 
ment on the House Floor. 


NASA S BUDGET 


NASA’s budget presentation to the Con- 
gress does not reflect true program costs 
either cumulatively or for any given year. 
It also does not include cost projections 
which show future program financial re- 
quirements. It obscures funding in such a 
way that without realizing it subcommit- 
tees haye approved funds for programs they 
have not examined and which are not under 
their jurisdiction. Clearly this is not an 
adequate basis on which Congress may make 
rational and informed decisions. 

In the section of my views entitled 
“NASA's Budget” I point out some of the 
means by which true costs are obscured. 
Accurate and clear financial information 
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should be available especially since NASA 
has testified to the adoption of PPBS. My 
amendment on NASA’s budget (“Recom- 
mendations” #2) is merely a first step— 
but an essential one—toward a presentation 
by NASA to Congress which would be ade- 
quately informative. I recommend language 
as follows: 

“Beginning with the fiscal year 1969, the 
Administrator of the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration shall submit to 
the Congress budget requests which reflect 
true program costs. The funding request for 
each program of the Administration shall 
include total research and development costs, 
total administrative operations costs, total 
construction of facilities costs, total track- 
ing and data acquisition costs, and the totals 
of all other relevant costs of such program. 
Each such funding request shall specify the 
totals of all relevant costs included in the 
budget of any program office rather than 
the one administering such a program.” 

If such an amendment were adopted Con- 
gress could more easily make sensible fund- 
ing reductions and/or emphasize attractive 
programs without endangering legitimate 
financial requirements of valuable programs. 
Congress would have a greater opportunity 
for responsible leadership in connection with 
the space program. 

NASA OVERSIGHT 


In spite of the unhappy revelations of last 
year following the tragic Apollo accident and 
the Committee’s expressed desire to receive 
more current and more complete informa- 
tion about NASA programs, there has been 
no actual improvement along these lines. 
Congress continues to receive limited and in- 
adequate information about the true status 
of programs it is asked to fund, Commentary 
about this is to be found in my own views 
(“NASA Oversight”) and in the views of 
various other Members, The House Commit- 
tee, itself not satisfied, has recommended 
language to deal with this deficiency. 

My own view is that the problem is sufi- 
ciently severe that the Committee’s wise rec- 
ommendation is not strong enough to guar- 
antee improvement. NASA’s own policy 
statement goes about as far as the Commit- 
tee language but has not been accompanied 
by voluntary compliance. I believe, there- 
fore, that the request for adequate informa- 
tion should be more specifically compelling 
and should appear, as the Committee rec- 
ommends, directly in the authorizing legis- 
lation. I recommend (‘Recommendations” 
#3) the adoption of stronger language as 
follows: 

“The Administrator of the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration shall keep 
the Committee on Science and Astronautics 
of the House of Representatives and the 
Committee on Aeronautical and Space Sci- 
ences of the Senate fully and currently in- 
formed with respect to all of the activities 
of the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration including— 

“(1) any contract to which the Adminis- 
tration is a party having an annual funding 
level of $10,000,000, or more, in which cost 
overruns (cumulative from the beginning of 
the contract) exceed 15 per centum, (2) any 
program of the Administration having an 
annual funding level of $25,000,000, or more, 
in which schedule slippage is greater than 
3 months, and (3) each instance in which 
a high level management review is under- 
taken by the Administration in connection 
with any program administered by it.” 

Compliance with any one or all three of 
the above specific requirements in 1965 
would have called to the attention of the 
relevant committees of Congress serious and 
debilitating conditions in the Apollo pro- 
gram. Early Congressional attention to these 
problems might not only have saved the 
Nation a great deal of money, it might ulti- 
mately have avoided the tragic Apollo acci- 
dent which followed. 
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NERVA 


The Committee has recommended a re- 
duction of $48.3 million (leaving a total of 
$11.7 million) in NASA’s Fiscal Year 1969 
request for the NERVA nuclear rocket pro- 
gram. I support this action which is along 
the lines I have been recommending for a 
year. Four other committee members sup- 
port it as well in their additional views. One 
member explains why he disagrees with this 
position. 

In the section of my views entitled 
“NERVA,” I point out the vital connection 
of this program with NASA’s long-range 
manned Mars mission intentions (“NASA’s 
Intentions”) and why it is necessary that 
Congress uphold the Committee's recom- 
mendation and defer this costly program. 

Since the NERVA program is another step 
toward a $200 billion manned Mars mission, 
a goal which has not been approved by Con- 
gress, (and which even at a “thinkable” cost 
would be open to serious question), it is es- 
sential that Congress withhold additional 
funds for this program pending open and 
public evaluation of such a potential nation- 
al goal. The dissenting Member states his 
view that criticism of the NERVA program 
is without substantive justification as re- 
gards program mismanagement or any other 
such program deficiency. I believe that in 
reality the program itself, for which there is 
no known mission requirement, is without 
substantive justification at this time. I be- 
lieve this is made clear in the course of my 
additional views. 

It is believed that there remains strong 
opposition to reduction of the NERVA pro- 
gram. Should this opposition make itself felt 
it is absolutely essential that every effort be 
made to uphold the Committee’s position. 

I hope that you will give serious consider- 
ation to support of my amendments. I be- 
lieve the issue goes beyond merely the au- 
thorization of NASA's program in Fiscal Year 
1969. Although my amendment on Apolio 
Applications would reduce NASA’s funding 
this year by $142.4 million it is not offered as 
an economy measure per se. Its real impor- 
tance lies in the position of leadership that 
Congress must assume in assessing goals and 
priorities within the space program and their 
relation to national priorities as a whole. 
Thus, it is vital that a reduction in funds or 
Apollo Application must be accompanied by 
a requirement that NASA present its true 
long-term intentions and at least two alter- 
native post-Apollo programs for considera- 
tion by Congress. 

Adoption of my proposals may pave the way 
for great savings of money in future years. 
But again, of greater importance is that Con- 
gress, not NASA, determine which national 
space goals and benefits are worthy of public 
support and to what extent we are willing to 
invest public funds to achieve them. My two 
procedural amendments, therefore, which do 
not reduce program funding but require 
more candid preentations from NASA are of 
the utmost importance as a basis for rational 
Congressional decisions in the future. 

With best regards. 

Sincerely, 
WILLTIANM F. RYAN, 
Member of Congress. 


CONGRESSMAN CRAMER REAS- 
SURED BY SECRETARY OF TRANS- 
PORTATION THAT HE WILL NOT 
ABDICATE RESPONSIBILITIES FOR 
URBAN HIGHWAYS 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Florida? 
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There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, on April 
24, 1968, I placed in the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp—page 10467—a statement ex- 
pressing my concern about a sweeping 
realinement of functions between the 
Department of Transportation and the 
Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment as an outgrowth of Reorga- 
nization Plan No. 2 of 1968. 

Reorganization Plan No. 2, standing 
alone, would simply transfer to the Sec- 
retary of Transportation certain func- 
tions of the Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development relating to urban 
mass transportation. The reorganization 
plan had to be considered in light of a 
“Summary of HUD and DOT Positions 
on Major Reorganization Plan Issues” 
dated February 19, 1968, and prepared by 
the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development and the Department of 
Transportation. This summary indicated 
that under the proposed reorganization, 
the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development would 

Take control of the highway planning 
functions in urban areas now exercised 
by the Department of Transportation; 

Control the administration of section 
134, title 23, United States Code, which 
now requires the Secretary of Transpor- 
tation to determine whether highway 
projects in urban areas of more than 
50,000 population are based on continu- 
ing comprehensive transportation plan- 
ning processes; 

Have substantial control over the ex- 
penditure of highway research and plan- 
ning funds made available to the State 
highway departments out of the high- 
way trust fund under section 307, title 
23, United States Code; 

Have approval authority which 
amounts to a veto power over highway 
projects within urban areas. 

Because of my concern, I spoke to Sec- 
retary Boyd by telephone and discussed 
the matter at some length with staff 
members of the Department of Trans- 
portation and the House Committee on 
Public Works. I am pleased to be able 
to inform my colleagues that, as a result 
of this, M. Cecil Mackey, Acting Secre- 
tary, in the temporary absence of Alan 
S. Boyd, has written a letter to the Hon- 
orable GEORGE H. FALLON, chairman of 
the Committee on Public Works, assur- 
ing him that the Department of Trans- 
portation has no intention of abdicating 
or relinquishing any of its responsibili- 
ties regarding the Federal aid highway 
program within urban areas. 

In his letter to Chairman FALLON, Mr. 
Mackey, among other things, states that: 

The basic concern which Mr. Cramer ex- 
pressed was that the Secretary of Trans- 
portation not relinquish an, of his basic 
statutory responsibilities for determining 
the adequacy of the urban transportation 
planning process and approving Federal aid 
highway projects. I can give the committee 
unequivically my assurance that this is not 
contemplated. 


Based on my telephone conversation 
with Secretary Boyd, the letter from 
Acting Secretary Mackey, and my fur- 
ther discussions with his staff, it is my 
understanding that the Secretary does 
not propose to relinquish any of his ad- 
ministrative control over urban trans- 
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portation planning activities carried on 
through the State highway departments 
or otherwise when such activities are fi- 
nanced with funds derived from the 
highway trust fund. It is my further 
understanding that the Secretary will 
continue to work closely with the State 
highway departments and the local com- 
munities to assist in the development of 
comprehensive transportation plans and 
programs pursuant to section 134 of title 
23, United States Code. 

In light of Acting Secretary Mackey’s 
letter to Chairman FALLON, I decided not 
to introduce a resolution disapproving 
Reorganization Plan No. 2 of 1968 which 
I had prepared for introduction. Acting 
Secretary Mackey states in his letter to 
Chairman FALLON: 


You may be sure that the Department will 
keep the Committee of Public Works in both 
the House and the Senate informed as to the 
understandings developed by the two 
Departments. 


I assure my colleagues that I will ob- 
serve further activities in this area very 
closely and will keep my colleagues in- 
formed of any significant developments. 
The letter from Acting Secretary Mackey 
to Chairman Grorce H. FALLON, dated 
April 25, 1968, follows my remarks in 
the RECORD: 


THE SECRETARY OF TRANSPORTATION, 
Washington, D.C., April 25, 1968. 

Hon, GEORGE H. FALLON, 

Chairman, Committee on Public Works, 
House of Representatives, Washington, 
D.C. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: This will confirm Sec- 
retary Boyd’s conversations with Mr. Cramer 
of the Public Works Committee and subse- 
quent discussions between members of the 
Committee staff and staff of the Department 
regarding the arrangements to be worked out 
between the Departments of Housing and 
Urban Development and Transportation in 
connection with the transfer of the urban 
mass transportation program. 

The basic concern which Mr. Cramer ex- 
pressed was that the Secretary of Transpor- 
tation not relinquish any of his basic statu- 
tory responsibilities for determining the ade- 
quacy of the urban transportation planning 
process and approving Federal aid highway 
projects. I can give the Committee unequiv- 
ocally my assurance that this is not contem- 
plated. 

Several questions were raised with respect 
to the meaning to be given certain provi- 
sions of the “Summary of HUD and DOT 
Positions on Major Reorganization Plan Is- 
sues” of February 19, 1968: 

1. Section Bla provides that the Federal 
responsibility for assisting and guiding area- 
wide comprehensive planning (including 
comprehensive transportation planning) by 
local communities resides in HUD. The ques- 
tion was raised whether, pursuant to this 
understanding, the Department would relin- 
quish any of its authority to make determi- 
nations and findings under section 134 of 
title 23 U.S.C. I can assure you that it does 
not. The quoted understanding simply re- 
flects what the two Departments believe to 
be the statutory function of HUD as set forth 
in section 701 of the Housing Act of 1954 and 
other statutes relating to comprehensive ur- 
ban planning. 

2. Section Bic of the HUD—DOT paper pro- 
vides that “where a local agency having ree 
sponsibility for comprehensive planning for 
the area is qualified, as determined by HUD, 
to carry out transportation system planning, 
that agency or one responsible to it, shall 
carry out the transportation system plan- 
ning.” This provision would have no effect 
on the authority presently residing in the 
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Secretary of Transportation to make all de- 
terminations and findings as to the adequacy 
of transportation planning processes pur- 
suant to section 134 of title 23. Consistent 
with the HUD-DOT position paper, however, 
we would anticipate establishing formal 
coordinative relationships with HUD so as 
to harmonize as completely and as practi- 
cally as possible the section 134 planning 
process with the comparable planning re- 
quirements of the Urban Mass Transportation 
Act. 


3. The last sentence of section Bld provides 
that “HUD will keep DOT informed on a 
current basis of the status of planning opera- 
tions in the various areas.” The role of HUD 
pursuant to this sentence is intended to be 
advisory to DOT. DOT would retain the re- 
sponsibility for making the findings and de- 
terminations required by section 134 and 
would continue to conduct such staff activity 
as it deemed necessary to the proper exer- 
cise of that responsibility. 

4. Section C1 provides that HUD will certify 
to the Department as to the adequacy of the 
continuing transportation planning process 
in urban areas of more than 50,000 popula- 
tion, pursuant to section 134 of title 23 and 
that this certification will provide a basis 
for a DOT finding as to the adequacy of the 
planning process and a finding that projects 
are based on such a process. It is the intent of 
this provision that the certification by HUD 
will be advisory to DOT. The Secretary of 
Transportation shall retain the authority and 
responsibility for approving projects and 
making findings under section 134. In the 
final analysis the Secretary of Transportation 
would not be bound by the recommendations 
of HUD in making these approvals or findings. 

5. The provision of paragraph 1 of sec- 
tion E which states “HUD will assume with 
respect to highway projects having signifi- 
cant impact on the planning and develop- 
ment of urban areas, the same role as spec- 
ified in D above with respect to mass trans- 
portation project approvals,” does not give 
to HUD the authority to disapprove a high- 
way project in an urban area. It is none- 
theless intended that HUD will review high- 
way projects having a significant impact 
on urban areas and submit comments and 
recommendations to the Secretary of Trans- 
portation. Of course, if no recommendations 
or comments are forthcoming within a rea- 
sonable time, DOT will proceed to make a 
timely determination. 

6. The provisions of paragraph 1 of sec- 
tion G which state, “DOT will utilize HUD 
in the review of annual work programs de- 
veloped by State highway agencies under 
section 307(c) of title 23, insofar as these 
programs have an impact on comprehen- 
sive planning (including comprehensive ur- 
ban transportation planning) in metropoli- 
tan areas,” means that while DOT will con- 
duct its review of these programs with its 
staff, HUD in addition will consult with 
DOT and submit its recommendations. It 
is anticipated that DOT and HUD will joint- 
ly develop criteria to be utilized by DOT in 
its revew and approval of such programs. 
HUD’s role in this matter will be one of 
consultation and recommendation in rela- 
tion to overall comprehensive urban plan- 


You may be sure that the Department 
will keep the Committee of Public Works 
in both the House and the Senate informed 
as to the understandings developed by the 
two Departments. 

Sincerely, 
M. CECIL Mackey, 
Acting Secretary. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 
Mr. Nichols (at the request of Mr. 
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ALBERT), for today through May 7, 1967, 
on account of official business. 

Mr. Barinc (at the request of Mr. AL- 
BERT), for the balance of the week, on 
account of minor leg injury. 

Mr. NELSEN (at the request of Mr. 
GERALD R. Forp), for the balance of the 
week, on account of personal emergency. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM (at the request of 
Mr. GERALD R. Forp), for today and to- 
morrow, on account of illness in family. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. HALPERN (at the request of Mr. 
MILLER of Ohio), for 10 minutes, today; 
to revise and extend his remarks and to 
include extraneous matter. 

The following Members (at the request 
of Mr. Murpuy of New York), to revise 
and extend their remarks and include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. FARBSTEIN, for 20 minutes, today. 

Mr. Dantets, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. JoEtson, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Roprno, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. Nepzi, for 1 hour, on May 6. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks was granted to: 

Mr. MeMrLaxN and to include a speech 
by the Honorable ROBERT SIKES. 

Mr. Price of Illinois and to include 
a newspaper article. 

Mr. Rocers of Florida. 

Mr. McCormack (at the request of 
Mr, ALBERT) and to include various let- 
ters and other extraneous matter. 

Mr. MICHEL to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter 
during debate on H.R. 16913 today. 

Mr. RUMSFELD in two instances and 
to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. QUILLEN to extend his remarks 
following Mr. MıcHEL during general de- 
bate on H.R. 16913. 

Mr. Duncan to extend his remarks 
following those of Mr. BROYHILL of 
Virginia. 

Mr. Price of Texas to revise and ex- 
tend his remarks following Mr. LANGEN 
in response to Mr. Mayne during debate 
on H.R. 16913. 

Mr. HALL to revise and extend his re- 
marks during the debate on the Findley 
amendment today. 

Mr. Murpxuy of New York for all Mem- 
bers to revise and extend their remarks 
on the subject of his special order. 

Mr. WRHITTEN and to include extra- 
neous matter in the remarks he made 
in the Committee of the Whole today. 

Mr. KerrH following the remarks of 
Mr. WHITTEN on the question of soil con- 
servation in the Committee of the Whole 
today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. MILLER of Ohio) and to in- 
clude extraneous matter: ) 

Mr, Brown of Michigan. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. 

Mr. AsHBROOK in two instances. 

Mr. ScHERLE in two instances. 
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Mr. Epwarps of Alabama. 
Mr. HUNT. 
Mr. MCCLURE. 


Mr. HosMer in two instances. 

Mr. MYERs. 

Mr. ScHWEIKER. 

Mr. DICKINSON. 

Mr. REINECKE. 

Mr. DERWINSKI in three instances. 

Mr. Bray in three instances. 

Mr. Brown of Ohio. 

Mr. SNYDER. 

Mr. SHRIVER. 

Mr. Martuias of Maryland in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. BERRY. 

Mr. MacGREGOR in two instances. 

Mr. FINDLEY. 

Mr. GOODELL. 

Mr. DENNEY. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Murpxuy of New York) and 
to include extraneous matter:) 

Mr. Corman in five instances. 

Mr. Lone of Maryland in two instances. 

Mr. LEGGETT. 

Mr. Fraser in three instances. 

Mr. HOWARD. 

Mr. MoorHeap in two instances. 

Mr. Nrx in three instances. 

. Tuck. 

. Morris of New Mexico. 

. Tgeacue of Texas in six instances. 
. Fuqua in two instances. 

. St GERMAIN. 

. RaRIcK in four instances. 

. JOELSON. 

. OLSEN in three instances. 

. WHITENER in two instances. 

. BROOKs. 

. RHODES of Pennsylvania. 

. VIGORITO in three instances. 

. TUNNEY in two instances. 

. Rocers of Florida in five instances. 
Mr. Manon in two instances. 

. EILBERG. 

. WOLFF. 

. HELSTOSKI. 

Mr. FULTON of Tennessee. 

Mr. O'Hara of Michigan in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. Stuckey in two instances. 

Mr. STEED. 

Mr. Dappario in two instances. 

Mr. BOLAND. 

Mr. GONZALEZ in three instances. 

Mr. Hanna. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s 
table and under the rule, referred as 
follows: 


S. 1401. An act to amend title I of the 
Land and Water Conservation Fund Act of 
1965, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

S. 2484. An act to authorize the extension 
of the additional Senate Office Building site; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

S. 2914. An act to authorize the further 
amendment of the Peace Corps Act; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
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truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 10477. An act to amend chapter 37 of 
title 38 of the United States Code with re- 
spect to the veterans’ home loan program, 
to amend the National Housing Act with re- 
spect to interest rates on insured mortgages, 
and for other purposes; 

H.R. 11527. An act to direct the Secretary 
of Agriculture to release on behalf of the 
United States conditions in a deed convey- 
ing certain lands to the University of Maine 
and to provide for conveyance of certain in- 
terests in such lands so as to permit such 
university, subject to certain conditions to 
sell, lease, or otherwise dispose of such 
lands; and ; 

H. R. 13176. An act to amend the acts of 
February 1, 1826, and February 20, 1833, to 
authorize the State of Ohio to use the pro- 
ceeds from the sale of certain lands for edu- 
cational purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 7 o’clock and 15 minutes p.m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, May 2, 1968, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1797. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report of audit of the Export-Import Bank 
of Washington, fiscal year 1967, pursuant to 
81 U.S.C. 841 (H. Doc. No. 303); to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations and 
ordered to be printed. 

1798. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense (Installations and Logistics), 
transmitting the July-December 1967 listings 
of Defense contracts negotiated under the 
authority of sections 2304(a) (11), and 2304 
(a) (16), pursuant to the provisions of 10 
U.S.C. 2304(c); to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

1799. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of State for Congressional Relations, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
amend the Foreign Service Buildings Act, 
1926, to authorize additional appropriations; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1800. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report on administration by civil agencies of 
allowances authorized for Federal employees 
upon permanent change of official duty sta- 
tion; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

1801. A letter from the President, National 
Safety Council, transmitting a report of the 
audit of the Council for the year 1967, pursu- 
ant to the provisions of section 15, Public 
Law 259, 83d Congress; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

1802. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice, transmitting reports 
of visa petitions approved according the 
beneficiaries third preference and sixth pref- 
erence classification, pursuant to the provi- 
sions of section 204(d) of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

1803. A letter from the Secretary of Labor, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to apply prevailing wage protection in ac- 
cordance with the Davis-Bacon Act to the 
construction or reconstruction of buildings 
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to be leased for public purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLU- 
TIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. RIVERS: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. House Joint Resolution 1224. Joint reso- 
lution to authorize the President to reap- 
point as Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, for an additional term of 1 year, the 
officer serving in that position on April 1, 
1968 (Rept. No. 1343). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. POAGE: Committee on Agriculture. 
H.R, 15794. A bill to provide for U.S. standards 
and a national inspection system for grain, 
and for other purposes; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1344). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. POAGE: Committee on Agriculture. 
H.J. Res. 1227. Joint resolution to authorize 
the temporary funding of the emergency 
credit revolving fund (Rept. No. 1345). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BOLAND: 

H.R. 16931. A bill to amend the Military 
Selective Service Act of 1967 in order to 
provide for a more equitable system of select- 
ing pérsons for induction in the Armed 
Forces under such act; to the Committee on 
Armed Services, 

By Mr. DICKINSON: 

H.R. 16932. A bill to provide for the dispo- 
sition of funds appropriated to pay a judg- 
ment in favor of the Creek Nation of Indians 
in Indian Claims Commission docket No. 21, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. EVANS of Colorado: 

H.R. 16933. A bill to incorporate the U.S. 
submarine veterans of World War II; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HATHAWAY: 

H.R. 16934, A bill to amend the Federal 
Power Act in order to provide for a national 
powerplant siting study and a national pow- 
erplant siting plan, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. HELSTOSKI: 

H.R. 16935. A bill to provide for the issu- 
ance of a commemorative stamp honoring 
Mme. Marie Sklodowska-Curie, the discoverer 
of radium; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. HERLONG: 

H.R. 16936. A bill to encourage the growth 
of international trade on a fair and equitable 
basis; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. NIX: 

H.R, 16937. A bili to provide for the issu- 
ance of a special postage stamp in com- 
memoration of the life and work of a man 
of peace, Martin Luther King; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 16938. A bill to provide for the adjust- 
ment of certain annuities payable from the 
civil service retirement and disability fund; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. OLSEN: 

H.R. 16939. A bill to provide Federal as- 
sistance to States for improving elementary 
and secondary teachers’ salaries, for meeting 
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the urgent needs of elementary and second- 
ary education, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. VANIE: 

H.R. 16940. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a credit 
against the individual income tax for ex- 
penses incurred in providing education and 
training for mentally retarded or physically 
handicapped children; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ABBITT (for himself, Mr. 
STUBBLEFIELD, Mr. Gerrys, Mr. WAT- 
son, and Mr. FOUNTAIN) : 

H.R. 16941. A bill to authorize an officer or 
employee of the government of the District 
of Columbia to require applicants for per- 
mits to parade in the District of Columbia 
to post a bond to cover certain costs of such 
parade; to the Committee on District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. BLATNIK: 

H.R. 16942. A bill to amend the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act to authorize 
certain grants for assisting in improved op- 
eration of waste treatment plants; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin: 

H.R. 16943. A bill to designate the Gravel 
Island and Green Bay National Wildlife Ref- 
uges in Wisconsin as wilderness; to the 
Committee on Interior and Iusular Affairs. 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

H.R. 16944. A bill to provide a comprehen- 
sive national manpower policy, to improve 
the Manpower Development and Training 
Act of 1962, to authorize a community serv- 
ice employment program, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DENNEY: 

H.R. 16945. A bill to require an applicant 
for a permit to hold a demonstration, parade, 
march, or vigil on Federal property or in the 
District of Columbia to post a bond to cover 
certain costs of such demonstration, parade, 
march, or vigil; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr, FOLEY: 

H.R. 16946. A bill to make certain reclama- 
tion project expenses nonreimbursable; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. FOLEY (by request) : 

H.R. 16947, A bill to direct a per capita 
distribution of $550 from funds arising from 
a judgment in favor of the Confederated 
Tribes of the Colville Reservation; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 

By Mr. FRIEDEL: 

H.R. 16948. A bill to direct the Commis- 
sioner of the District of Columbia to remove 
at the expense of the District of Columbia 
buildings destroyed or damaged in riots or 
other civil disorders; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. GONZALEZ: 

H.R. 16949. A bill to amend title 38, Unit- 
ed States Code, to provide a program of death 
indemnification for persons serving in com- 
bat zones; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

By Mr. HELSTOSKI: 

H.R. 16950. A bill to amend the Vocational 
Education Act of 1963, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. MACHEN: 

H.R. 16951. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code with respect to leaves of 
absence for Government employees called to 
active duty as members of the National 
Guard in connection with civil disorders; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. PODELL: 

H.R. 16952. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Labor to set standards to assure safe 
and healthful working conditions for work- 
ing men and women, to assist the States to 
participate in efforts to assure such work- 
ing conditions, to provide for research, in- 
formation, education, and training in the 
field of occupational safety and health, and 
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for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 
By Mr. RYAN: 

H.R. 16953. A bill to amend title I of the 
Housing Act of 1949 to provide more ade- 
quate relocation payments, to extend the 
requirement of such payments to persons 
displaced under all Federal and federally 
aided programs, and to establish in the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment a central relocation agency which will 
actually make such payments and provide 
assistance to displaced persons in obtaining 
them; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. k 

H.R. 16954. A bill to amend the Uniform 
Time Act in order to allow an option in the 
adoption of advance time in certain cases; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. WRIGHT: 

H.R. 16955. A bill to amend the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act to include a 
definition of food supplements, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BLACKBURN: 

H. Con. Res. 773. Concurrent resolution to 
express the dissatisfaction of the Con- 
gress of the United States with the nego- 
tiations to sell, and the subsequent sale of, 
advanced computer systems and component 
parts of Communist nations by certain Amer- 
ican business corporations; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce., 

By Mr. BRADEMAS (for himself, Mr. 
GALIFIANAKIS, Mr. HERLONG, Mr. 
Kyros, and Mr. TENZER) : 

H. Con. Res. 774. Concurrent resolution to 
commemorate the 200th anniversary of the 
first landing of Greeks in the New World; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JONES of North Carolina: 

H. Res. 1152. Resolution expressing the 

sense of the House with respect to the use 
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of certain Government property; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. LONG of Louisiana (for him- 

self, Mr. WALKER, and Mr. RARICK) : 

H. Res. 1153. Resolution expressing the 

sense of the House with respect to the use 

of certain Government property; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ADAMS (by request) : 

H.R. 16956. A bill for the relief of Abelardo 
G. Villanueva; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 16957. A bill for the relief of Celso B. 
Binas; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ANNUNZIO: 

H.R. 16958. A bill for the relief of Miss 
Veronika Lavrisa; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BATES: 

H.R. 16959. A bill for the relief of Giovanni 
Mastrangelo; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr, BATTIN: 

H.R. 16960. A bill for the relief of Philip 

Ho Oh; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BRADEMAS: 

H.R. 16961. A bill for the relief of Rosalie 
Banc and Iosif Banc; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BRASCO: 

H.R. 16962. A bill for the relief of Vincenzo 
Butera; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 16963. A bill for the relief of Teresa 
Matrisciano; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. FISHER: 

H.R. 16964. A bill for the relief of Elgie L. 

Tabor; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. JOELSON: 

H.R. 16965. A bill for the relief of Delia 

Petracca; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MILLER of California: 

H.R. 16966, A bill for the relief of Illumi- 
nada Macasieb; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MINISH: 

H.R. 16967. A bill for the relief of Ubaldo 
Angelo Marino; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MURPHY of Illinois: 

H.R. 16968. A bill for the relief of Leo 
Xydis; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MURPHY of New York: 

H.R. 16969. A bill for the relief of Evan 
Juan Fornilda; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. > 

By Mr. REES: 

H.R. 16970. A bill for the relief of Lie Mun 

Tsu; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI: 

H.R. 16971. A bill for the relief of Gio- 
vanni Gusella; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 16972. A bill for the relief of Jovito 
Lucas Salvador; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of California: 

H.R. 16973. A bill for the relief of Adelajda 
Komarnicka-Smieja; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. VANDER JAGT: 

H.R. 16974. A bill for the relief of Shirouyeh 
Makaremi; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XII, 


302. Mr. RARICK presented a petition of 
Gen. Clifton B. Cates, USMC (Retired) and 
other citizens for redress of grievances, which 
was referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 
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BRIG. GEN. NORMAN M. LACK 


HON. J. CALEB BOGGS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 1, 1968 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. President, in every 
State there are those selfless and dedi- 
cated men who stand out from the 
crowd because of their tireless devotion 
to a cause. 

Such an exceptional man died last 
Friday in Delaware. He was Brig. Gen. 
Norman M. Lack, 73, whose name was 
synonymous with efforts to conserve and 
protect our natural resources, especially 
water. This civilian service followed a 
military career of great merit. 

General Lack’s passing is also a loss 
to other States of the middle Atlantic 
area—New York, New Jersey, and Penn- 
sylvania—where his counsel was re- 
spected during his long service on the 
Delaware River Basin Commission. 

I knew him as a kind friend who con- 
tinually gave me the advantage of his 
wisdom and experience. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a news story from the Wil- 
mington Morning News of April 27 and 
an editorial from the Wilmington Eve- 


ning Journal of April 30 be printed in 
the Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recor», as follows: 


[From the Wilmington (Del.) Morning News, 
Apr. 27, 1968] 


DELAWARE’S GENERAL Lack DIES AT 73 


Brig. Gen. Norman M. Lack, 73, a reserve 
soldier dedicated to civilian public service, 
died yesterday in Delaware Division. 

The general, who lived at 1645 Weldin Road 
north of Wilmington, had been a patient in 
the hospital since April 11, when he was ad- 
mitted for treatment for internal bleeding. 

Among the expressions of regret at his loss 
were those from Secretary of the Interior 
Stewart L. Udall and Gov. Charles L. Terry 
Jr. for what was perhaps his most enduring 
public contribution: His work as Delaware 
alternate on the Delaware River Basin Com- 
mission. 

“His contributions to the cause of protect- 
ing the natural resources of the four-state 
area served by the Delaware River were im- 
measurable,” Udall said of him. 

Gen. Lack was a veteran of three wars, be- 
ginning with World War I when he was a 
private in the Army Corps of Engineers. 

His interests ranged from banking to build- 
ing dams, from military research to Sunday 
afternoon painting, 

Although he never formally studied en- 
gineering, the American Society of Civil En- 
gineers paid him a rare tribute by welcoming 
him into its membership. 


He was known as a leading water conser- 
vationist among the officials of the four 
states of the Delaware Valley—New York, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Delaware. 

Gen. Lack was on a first name basis with 
the governors of these states over the past 
13 years. One of his stories was about how 
early this year he was at a meeting attended 
by Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller of New York. 

Rockefeller said to him, “Norman—tell me, 
is there anything I can do for you?” 

Gen. Lack replied, “Yes—run for Presi- 
dent.” 

Rockefeller changed the subject, Gen. Lack 
later reported. 

The state of Delaware twice bestowed upon 
him the Conspicuous Service Cross. He was 
also awarded the Legion of Merit by the U.S. 
government. 

England honored him with the Order of 
the British Empire, and Belgium and France 
each with the Croix de Guerre with palms 
for his military services during World War H. 

Gen. Lack was credited with having made 
it possible for hundreds of jeeps and trucks 
getting onto the beaches in the Normandy 
invasion of 1944. 

As chief of an experimental section based 
in England, Gen. Lack—then a colonel— 
mixed grease with dry asbestos into cakes 
that were cupped over the spark plugs and 
all other parts of the vehicles’ engines. This 
allowed them to go through the surf and still 
be in condition for operating on the beaches. 

General Lack was also credited with having 
designed the now famous Eisenhower shoul- 
der patch—the sword and the rainbow— 
when he was attached to the Supreme Head- 
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quarters, Allied Expeditionary Forces 
(SHAEF). 


Gen. Lack was born in West Chester, Pa., 
Nov. 27, 1894, the son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles D. Lack. 

He attended the West Chester elementary 
schools, Friends Select School in Media, Pa., 
the Media High School, and what is now 
West Chester State College. 

At the outbreak of World War I, Gen. Lack 
enlisted in the Army Corps of Engineers as a 
private and served in France for 23 months, 
returning to the States as a captain attached 
to the 5th Pioneer Engineers. 

Continuing in the Army Reserves to which 
he had always been devoted, Gen. Lack 
worked in the construction department of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad. From 1925 to 1929, 
he was assistant general manager of the 
Alaska Railroad. 

He became affiliated with the Dielectric 
Products Co., Newport, as general manager 
in 1929 where he remained for three years. 
He then became a trust officer with the Wil- 
mington Trust Co., where he remained until 
his retirement in 1960. 

In addition to his business interests, Gen. 
Lack had two prime concerns: The Army and 
the development of water resources. 

In 1940, he was president of the Depart- 
ment of Delaware Reserve Officers Associa- 
tion. In the same year he was recalled to 
active duty as a major and assigned to help 
process the Delaware National Guard—the 
198th Coast Artillery—into federal service. 

In 1942, he went overseas as a lieutenant 
colonel with the original invasion planning 
team and served with SHAEF as chief of the 
experiment section—G-3 Division. 

Gen. Lack himself went into the Normandy 
invasion area on D-Day plus 4 and served in 
France and Germany before returning to the 
United States in 1945. He was then shifted 
to the Pacific Theater of Operations on a 
special assignment for demonstrating am- 
phibious tanks in the Pacific. 

Gen. Lack returned to civilian life in 1946 
after an assignment with the Army War Col- 
lege. He was promoted to brigadier general 
the following year. 

When the war in Korea broke out, he was 
called back to active duty and went to Seoul 
as a special adviser to Gen. James A. Van 
Fleet, the 8th Army commander. 

Gen. Lack retired from the Army Reserves 
in 1954 and Lt. Gen. Floyd L. Parks, com- 
manding general, Second Army, presented 
him with a Certificate for Outstanding Serv- 
ice. 

He became interested in water conservation 
in 1955 when Gov. J. Caleb Boggs asked him 
to represent the state by serving on the Dela- 
ware River Basin Advisory Committee. 

That assignment led to an intense interest 
and involvement which later brought Lack 
the reputation of a water expert with ideas 
of his own. 

The advisory group drafted the Delaware 
River Basin Compact—first of its kind in the 
nation—in which four states and the federal 
government formed a partnership for devel- 
oping of the basin’s water resources, the 
Delaware River Basin Commission, 

Gen. Lack recommended that the gover- 
nors of the four states or their personal rep- 
resentatives be the commissioners. The gov- 
ernors do serve in that capacity, and each 
has an alternate. Lack was the alternate from 
the organization of the commission late in 
1961 until last summer, when he resigned. 

It was his work with the basin commission 
that drew particular praise from Udall and 
Terry. 

Udall, the commission chairman, said Gen. 
Lack “played an indispensable part” in the 
commission’s concept and became a con- 
structive force in the development of the 
commission as an important regional instru- 
mentality... 

“Often his ingenuity provided the break- 
through for a seemingly insoluble problem, 
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and often his influence moderated the differ- 
ences between Delaware's larger state and fed- 
eral partners on the commission. 

“Gen. Lack was a great gentleman, and the 
commission and its staff join his family and 
fellow Delawareans in mourning his loss.” 

Terry said the general “was not only a ded- 
icated servant but a warm and wonderful 
friend. Delaware will long be in his debt for 
his service to the Delaware River Basin Com- 
mission to which he made a lasting contribu- 
tion. Some day, when our streams and rivers 
are free of pollution, we will truly realize 
how much we owe this outstanding citizen.” 

After his retirement in 1960 from the Wil- 
mington Trust Co., Gen. Lack worked full 
time as an executive vice president of the 
Water Research Foundation. That organiza- 
tion pioneered in the use of Fabridams— 
water inflated large fabric sausages that form 
collapsible dams—and in underwater fabric 
pipelines. 

He was a member of many organizations. 

In addition to the American Society of Civil 
Engineers, he belonged to the Reserve Offi- 
cers Association, the Association of the U.S. 
Army, the American Ordnance Association, 
the American Geophysical Union, the Bran- 
dywine Valley Association, the Red Clay 
Valley Association, Historic Red Clay Valley, 
the Water Resources Association, the Civic 
League for New Castle County and the Soci- 
ety of American Military Engineers. 

One of Gen. Lack’s hobbies was Sunday 
painting. He studied under Frank E. Schoon- 
over. His enthusiasm for painting became 
contagious among some of the personnel of 
the Wilmington Trust Co., so Gen. Lack in 
turn became a teacher or guide for a number 
of employees who went in for painting as 
their hobby. 

Among his civic interests, Gen. Lack was 
chairman of the Salvation Army advisory 
board for a number of years. 

Gen. Lack was a member of the Fellowship 
of U.S.-British Comrades, a veteran-civilian 
organization dedicated to the improvement 
of Anglo-American relations. 

Another of his hobbies was his interest in 
developing Ft. Delaware on Pea Patch Island, 
off Delaware City, as a park. At one time, he 
was president of the Fort Delaware Society. 

Surviving are his widow, a son, daughter 
and a sister. 

Mrs. Lack, the former Frances Williams, is 
a golf champion. Their daughter, Mrs. Carl 
Langkammerer Jr. lives at Chapel Hill, near 
Newark, Their son, Norman M. Lack II is a 
student at the University of South Carolina. 
His sister, Mrs. Bradford Scudder, lives in 
Boise, Idaho, 

Funeral services will be Monday afternoon 
at 2 at Christ Church, Christiana Hundred, 
with interment in Lower Brandywine Ceme- 
tery. There will be no viewing. 

[From the Wilmington (Del.) Evening 
Journal, Apr. 30, 1968] 


GENTLE, INGENIOUS NORMAN LACK 


Only in an American, perhaps, could one 
find just the combination of personal attri- 
butes that were blended in Norman M, Lack. 
Gentle, even diffident in manner, quiet- 
spoken, given to reflective silences with a 
smile on his lips or a twinkle in his eye— 
this was the rotund wizard of wartime mili- 
tary ingenuity who devised the salt-water- 
proofing that got jeeps and trucks ashore 
and running in the Normandy invasion, In 
Korea he was the brigadier general who 
painted landscapes between tough assign- 
ments for the U.S. Army command. 

Back in Delaware this man who couldn’t 
help planning ahead, resumed work as a trust 
officer in a bank. His tion by this 
time was stirred by the challenge of future 
water supply for the people and industry 
of the Delaware Estuary. There was a spirit 
of unleashed freedom in the way he let him- 
self go in proposing a huge rubberlike dam 
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to form a reservoir in the upper tidal part of 
the river. “Lake Lack” of the Delaware may 
never come about. But in lesser ways his 
inflatable dams have proven out, elsewhere. 

It has remained for Secretary Stewart L. 
Udall of the U.S. Department of the Interior 
to strike the proper historic note for Norman 
Lack’s love affair with long-range planning 
for water supply and water quality. As Mr. 
Udall said: “His contributions to the cause 
of protecting the natural resources of the 
four-state area served by the Delaware River 
were immeasurable.” ., . Often his ingenuity 
provided the breakthrough for a seemingly 
insoluble problem.” 

There goes the word “ingenuity” again. 
Many of those who miss him as a friend 
will have a notion that in some realm un- 
known to mortals the spirit of Norman Lack 
is even now immersed in some mystic under- 


taking of imaginative challenge. 


REFORM IN THE DRAFT LAWS 
HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 1, 1968 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
troducing today a bill that would carry 
out needed reforms in this country’s 
draft laws—laws that are now riddled 
with inequity and inefficiency. 

My bill, substantively identical to the 
measure introduced Friday by Senator 
PHILIP A. Hart with the cosponsorship 
of Senators Epwarp M. KENNEDY and 
Epwarp W. Brooke, calls for four major 
revisions in the selective service laws: 

First. It would reverse the present or- 
der of induction, conscripting 19-year- 
olds first. 

Second. It would create a “prime se- 
lection group”: a pool of draft candi- 
dates that would supply the bulk of the 
Armed Forces’ needs. The prime selec- 
tion group would be composed of three 
classes of draft registrants—10-year- 
olds, registrants whose deferments have 
expired, and registrants who have no de- 
ferments yet have not been drafted. 

Third. It would insure that no regis- 
trant would remain in the prime selec- 
tion group for more than 1 year. 

Fourth. It would strike out of our pres- 
ent selective service laws a provision that 
prohibits the establishment of a draft 
lottery. 

Several months ago, Mr. Speaker, 
Senator Epwarp M. KENNEDY and I in- 
troduced in the Congress bills aimed at 
overhauling the Selective Service Sys- 
tem’s legal machinery from top to bot- 
tom. The companion bills we introduced 
would rip out of this machinery the 
antiquated parts that have been accumu- 
lating rust for years—parts that have 
caused so much uncertainty and inequity 
in the Selective Service System that it 
now threatens to break down entirely. 
The Kennedy-Boland bills, I feel, would 
make the System’s machinery run 
smoothly for the first time in years. The 
bills, however, are apparently too sweep- 
ing in their reform provisions: the Con- 
gress has failed to act on either measure 
to date. 

Meanwhile the draft laws are growing 
more and more inequitable, generating 
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protests from throughout our society. 
The other day General Hershey predicted 
that the Armed Forces would draft 350,- 
000 men in fiscal 1969, about 100,000 
more than had been predicted earlier. 
This staggering increase in the draft call 
threatens to plunder our graduate 
schools, taking 20 to 60 percent of the 
country’s graduate students out of the 
classroom and putting them on the drill 
field. Yet the policy that jeopardizes our 
graduate schools—the policy of drafting 
the oldest men first—appears unpalata- 
ble to the Armed Forces themselves. 
General Wheeler has said: 

I’ve had a lot of experience in training 
young men and I find that the young ones 
are eager, they are sturdy, they learn quickly. 
Sometimes the older men, who have taken 
on responsibilities of a family or have other 
drawdowns on their means, are not as eager, 
not as willing, to undertake military service 
as the younger men. 


The bill I am introducing today is less 
ambitious than my earlier bill. Never- 
theless, it goes to the heart of the prob- 
lem. It would reverse the order of induc- 
tion so that 19-year-olds are drafted 
first, a reform strenuously supported by 
just about every commission and Defense 
Department study team that has groped 
through the labyrinth of our draft laws 
over the past several years. The bill, 
moreover, would prevent student defer- 
ments and occupational deferments from 
turning into permanent exemptions, in- 
vulnerable to the draft. It would put 
back into the prime selection group all 
registrants whose deferments have ex- 
pired. The bill, still further, would give 
the administration the authority it needs 
to create a draft lottery. Both Senator 
KENNEDY and I have long felt that a lot- 
tery would be the most equitable and 
efficient way to select draftees when only 
one in five registrants, or one in four, 
are needed to meet the Armed Forces 
manpower requirements. 

Our present selective service laws, Mr. 
Speaker, verge on a national scandal. 

It is clear that the Congress must act— 
and act soon—to reform these laws. 

I strongly urge swift and favorable 
action on the bill I am introducing 
today. 


THE 1968 CONSTITUENT OPINION 
POLL 


HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 1, 1968 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
have recently completed the tabulation 
of some 16,000 opinion polls returned to 
me by my constituents of Ohio’s Seventh 
Congressional District. The response, 
which represented an 11-percent return, 
was most gratifying, and reflects the in- 
terest and concern of the American peo- 
ple for important national problems and 
issu 


es. 

I would point out that the question- 
naire was mailed 1 to 2 weeks after the 
Tet offensive began in South Vietnam, 
and tabulation began before the Presi- 
dent announced a reduction of bombing 
in North Vietnam. 
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Results of my poll are as follows: 
THE 1968 CONSTITUENT OPINION POLL 
(Conducted by Congressman CLARENCE J. 
Brown of Ohio’s Seventh Congressional 

District) 
[Results in percent] 


1. Do you approve of the President’s con- 
duct of the Vietnam war? 


WO Seek Se eee 17.0 
N ee oak ͤdò R 69. 6 
eee anA 9.5 
2. In North Vietnam, do you favor— 
(a) Intensified U.S. air attacks 69.7 
(b) A bombing halt 12.6 
(c) Maintaining air attacks at present 
c 11. 5 


3. Should the United States continue to 
trade with nations that are aiding North 
Vietnam? 


. A eR E 10.5 
77 = RE, POSES BS Te - 79.3 
Undecided ......-._-. aie eG 


4. Do you believe the American people are 
receiving sufficient information from the 
Government on vital issues to allow them to 


vote intelligently? 

AU a Rta a a i es Peer ce ihade aa BEL 12.7 

Ff!!! EL Rn ed E E a 77. 2 

D ow ao nano cee ae eee 5.8 
5. Do you support the administration’s 

proposed increase in taxes? 

JC —— a eae ee 18.6 

WIG Wal co bse od SU 71.1 

PAPA 6. 4 


6. Do you believe that Federal spending on 
domestic programs should be reduced? 


0000000 ail anA 60. 6 
NM a EON 28. 1 
PTT 6.8 


7. Should industries which install equip- 
ment to reduce air and water pollution be 
granted tax credits by the Federal Govern- 
ment to offset part of the expense involved? 


—Tͤ bs erste ss a a napais Socenty naa 55.5 
TT T 32. 6 
anne. 5 eS 7.3 


8. Do you favor returning a percentage of 
the tax money collected by the Federal Gov- 
ernment to State and local governments to 
be used as they see fit? 


9. Would you support Federal wage and 
price controls as a means of controlling 
inflation? 


———— ee s------ 52.8 
INO E iecares A E E ae segs 31.7 
aha, 8 10. 8 


10. Should the Federal Government enact 


legislation to ban all mail order sales of 
firearms? 


OS ee ee 
Undecided 


11. In dealing with civil disorder, do you 
favor— 

(a) Stricter handling of rioters and 

“demonstrators” by police and 

NOAA AIR OO So ee na cess es 

(b) More programs for improvements 

of slum areas? 15.4 


12. Do you favor an increase in social se- 
curity benefits if it also means an increase 


in social security taxes? 

0 RRR oR REE aR See gloat 38.0 
(Ue Are a ees eee. dL L 49.0 
TTT 8. 9 


Norn.— In every case, the percentages total 
less than 100 percent. The difference repre- 
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sents those who did not respond on that 
particular question. 


TELL IT LIKE IT IS 


HON. PAUL J. FANNIN 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 1, 1968 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, on several 
occasions I have had the opportunity to 
observe and note the work of Mrs. Shir- 
ley Scheibla, Washington correspondent 
for Barron’s, a business and financial 
weekly. 

This publication and Mrs. Scheibla de- 
serve the thanks of the Nation and of the 
Senate for the fine investigative report- 
ing and subsequent publication of mate- 
rial of great importance to our country. 
Recently Mrs. Scheibla wrote an article 
about the legal services of the Office of 
Economic Opportunity. She outlined 
some of the flagrant abuses of this fed- 
erally financed corps of lawyers who 
have aided and abetted violence in some 
of our major cities. In spite of official 
protestations from OEO that her report- 
ing was untrue and distorted, the grand 
jury in the section of New Jersey where 
the violence happened has brought in 
findings to support Mrs. Scheibla’s orig- 
inal story. ; 

In Barron's for April 29, 1968, she has 
written another enlightening piece of re- 
porting on the Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency. It deserves the at- 
tention of the Senate. 

I ask unanimous consent that the two 
articles, entitled “Tell It Like It Is” and 
“Blessed Are the Peace Makers?” be 
printed in the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From Barron's, Apr. 29, 1968] 


“TELL Ir LIKE Ir Is“ —ONR GRAND Jury Is 
WORTH A THOUSAND POLITICAL COMMISSIONS 


Serving as Washington correspondent for 
Barron's, we are fond of telling our staff, is 
probably a tougher job than covering Cape- 
town for Ebony. Somehow a petite blonde 
named Shirley Scheibla has succeeded in 
handling it—with growing distinction, we 
might add—for nearly a decade. Mrs. Scheibla 
has become a sought-after public speaker 
and author: her maiden effort, (“Poverty Is 
Where the Money Is,” Arlington House, 
$5.95), will appear early next month. Over 
the years, moreover, she has exposed to 
public scrutiny one horrible example after 
another of bureaucratic extravagance, folly 
and worse, ranging from FHA’s scandal-rid- 
den multi-subsidy housing program to the 
various outrages perpetrated at taxpayers’ ex- 

by the so-called Office of Economic 
Opportunity. Prior to the article which ap- 
pears on Page Five, her latest—in some ways, 
perhaps most noteworthy—piece of work ran 
on March 4, under the headline “Counsel for 
the Offense—OEO’s Legal Services Program 
Undermines Law and Order.” The story par- 
ticularly scored the role played by the Legal 
Services Project of Newark, N.J., an OEO-fi- 
nanced body, in last summer's bloody riots. 

Like most critical journalism, “Counsel” 
drew a good deal of return fire, notably from 
the Office of Economic Opportunity, which 
branded it as distorted and biased. Last week, 
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in effect, a grand jury in Essex County hand- 
ed down a different verdict. After a search- 
ing inquiry into “the civil disturbances in 
Newark during the period from July 13 
through July 18, 1967,” the jury had some 
sh things to say about the conduct 
of the city’s Legal Services Project. Concern- 
ing the homicides that occurred—25 people 
were killed in the riots— much vital infor- 
mation was made available reluctantly and 
only after many requests.” A number of the 
statements taken and finally supplied by LSP 
were unsigned. Some witnesses “denied in 
whole or in part having made statements at- 
tributed to them,” while others repudiated 
prior statements in subsequent testimony. 
With respect to one homicide, “certain state- 
ments, later repudiated, were widely circulat- 
ed by extremist groups along with photo- 
graphs of the victim’s body which had been 
taken by photographers engaged by the New- 
ark Legal Services Project. These photo- 
graphs showed the body during the embalm- 
ing process, a fact ignored or disregarded, but 
which . . (was) well calculated to inflame 
the minds of those exposed to them.” 

A scathing indictment of Newark's poverty 
lawyers, the findings of the Essex County 
grand jury also boast a state and nationwide 
significance. For the director of the Newark 
Legal Services Project, Oliver Lofton, hap- 
pened to serve on the 10-member Commis- 
sion on Civil Disorder named by the Governor 
of New Jersey to investigate the riots; in 
striking contrast to the jury, which placed 
the burden of guilt squarely on the rioters, 
this august body tended to indict the “long- 
neglected problem of our cities,” notably seg- 
regation and alleged corruption at City Hall. 
In several significant respects, moreover, the 
straightforward testimony cited in the jurors’ 
presentment clarifies or contradicts the am- 
biguous, evasive, hearsay acount of the same 
matters in the Report of the National Advis- 
ory Commission on Civil Disorders (the Ker- 
ner Report). For “telling it like it is,” the 
evidence suggests, one grand jury is worth 
a thousand political Commissions. 

So is one enterprising reporter. In “Coun- 
sel for the Offense,” Mrs. Scheibla disclosed 
the role played by the Legal Services Project 
of Newark (an arm of the United Commu- 
nity Corp., federally funded local poverty 
agency) in aiding and abetting agitation 
both during and after the riots. In particular, 
Mr. Lofton was one of three UCC officials to 
address the unruly crowd that gathered out- 
side police headquarters on the night of 
July 12. One of his colleagues declared that 
the police were waging war against the black 
community. Another voiced anger at the pre- 
cinct’s “sadist.” What Mr. Lofton said that 
night is in dispute. According to OEO (and 
the Kerner Report), he urged the mob to 
stage a peaceful midnight demonstration at 
City Hall. Newark’s Police Director and an 
administrative assistant to the Mayor, con- 
trariwise, claim he harangued the crowd on 
police brutality. What’s beyond cavil is that 
shortly afterward, violence—not to be finally 
quelled for another five days—broke out. 
Moreover, in August Mr. Lofton made his 
views abundantly plain. “We are now reaping 
the poison harvest of 300 years of history,” 
he told a television audience, “and what we 
really see here is the voice of the people re- 
volting against an unjust system. If some- 
body doesn’t get together to bring some 
pressure upon that City Hall, we're going 
to have riot after riot in this city.” The LSP 
director, by the way, served as defense coun- 
sel for the taxicab driver whose arrest for 
resisting an officer triggered the riots. His 
client recently was found guilty as charged. 

Able as Mrs. Scheibla may be, she com- 
mands no subpoena powers and must meet 
deadlines. The Essex County grand jury took 
sworn testimony from more than 100 wit- 
nesses during 32 sessions stretching over an 
eight-week span. With regard to Mr. Lofton’s 
agency, “the members of the Jury found 
themselves confronted with certain disturb- 
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ing facts.” Apart from the discrepancies in 
testimony, cited above, the jury noted that 
“many of the statements were couched in 
language untypical of the persons. purported 
to have made them and in fact many of 
these persons appeared not to understand 
the meaning of the phrases attributed to 
them.” Again, “according to the evidence, no 
one who had gone to the Legal Services Proj- 
ect with information regarding any of the 
homicides under investigation was instructed 
by the Project to convey such information 
to the Prosecutor’s Office. .. .” 

In the case of James Rutledge, who was 
fatally shot while burglarizing the package 
store annex of a tavern at Custer Avenue and 
Bergen Street, the jury found a particularly 
outrageous distortion. “It has come to the 
Jury's attention that many erroneous and 
deliberately false accounts of this incident 
have been published and transmitted to var- 
ious government agencies and to the public. 
Moreover, the Jury found that distorted 
photo of the victim depicting a complete 
mutilation of the body, not resulting from 
the shooting, was distributed in Newark with 
inflammatory leaflets attached. The Jury 
finds this act to be despicable and flagrantly 
irresponsible and designed to inflame un- 
necessarily an already troubled community. 
The Jury is concerned and believes that ade- 
quate steps should be taken by responsible 
persons in the various agencies such as New- 
ark Legal Services Project and the American 
Civil Liberties Union to assure themselves 
that irresponsible and unauthorized persons 
should not and will not have access to docu- 
ments and physical evidence, including pho- 
tographs, which are the work product of said 
agencies. 

Here is the investigating body’s summa- 
tion. “The Jury could only conclude that 
during the excitement many of those 
statements from persons involved in the riots 
either deliberately or unconsciously distorted 
these statements and in many ways con- 
ducted themselves so as to create in the 
minds of the public a biased and inaccurate 
impression of many events connected with 
the disturbances.” 

The findings should interest all those who 
took on faith the New Jersey Governor’s self- 
serving report on the riots, as well as the 
State Bar Association, a committee of which 
found little to criticize in LSP’s conduct. 
Readers of the best-selling Kerner Report 
should be equally concerned, To be sure, this 
remarkable document, which blames the out- 
breaks in over 100 cities on white racism 
rather than on black lawlessness, scarcely 
needs to be impugned. An embarrassed John- 
son Administration for weeks quietly sought 
to disavow it; even now, despite the heavy 
pressure generated by the death of Martin 
Luther King, the White House refuses to seek 
action on its extravagant, irrational pro- 
posals, Nonetheless, the Essex County grand 
jury, which took sworn testimony from over 
100 witnesses on the Newark riots alone, 
compared to the Commission’s 90 depositions 
covering eight cities or areas (now locked 
away indefinitely in the National Archives), 
willy-nilly highlighted some of the latter’s 
glaring errors, omissions and distortions. 

Thus, according to the Kerner Report, a 
midnight eruption of rock-throwing which 
shattered the windows of the Newark police 
station “was believed to be the work of 
youngsters.” “‘Infiammatory leaflets were cir- 
culated” by parties unknown to the National 
Advisory Commission, although the staff of 
the House Education and Labor Committee 
last September compiled a thoroughly docu- 
mented report linking black power groups, 
so-called New Leftists and an impressive 
number of local poverty workers to the vio- 
lence (as Barron’s said at the time, the riots 
were subsidized as well as organized). One 
Newark detective was slain by a small cali- 
ber bullet, “the origin of which could not be 
determined.” In the grand jury account of 
the tragedy, however, a Catholic priest testi- 
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fied that “he heard gunfire resume and from 
a vantage point about a block away on Mer- 
cer Street observed puffs of gunsmoke from 
the upper floors of the (Scudder Homes) 
Project. It was at this time and possibly as 
a result of renewed sniper fire that Detective 
Frederick Toto was fatally wounded.” In the 
deaths of three women, the Commission 
quotes “eye witnesses” who charged national 
guardsmen with shooting on scant provoca- 
tion (thrown bottles evidently fall into this 
category). The grand jury puts the incident 
in perspective: fires were raging in the vi- 
cinity, firemen were being prevented from 
doing their jobs, and “the tapes of State 
Police Communications indicate that there 
was sniper fire... .” To judge by its account 
of Newark, the Kerner Report, far from mak- 
ing a contribution to national understanding 
has widened the credibility gap beyond be- 
lief. 

In so doing, the document merely takes 
its place at the head of a long line of spu- 
rious government reports—soiled white pa- 
pers, so to speak—that excite more doubts 
and suspicions than they quell. Like debase- 
ment of the currency, debauching the record 
evidently has become official policy. “En- 
lighten the people generally,” so Thomas 
Jefferson once wrote, “and tyranny and op- 
pressions of body and mind will vanish like 
evil spirits at the dawn of day.” In volume 
after volume, no political commission has 
ever said as much. 


BLESSED ARE THE PEACE MAKERS?—A SEARCH- 
ING LOOK AT THE ARMS CONTROL AND Dis- 
ARMAMENT AGENCY 

(By Shirley Scheibla) 

“World peace would be better served by 
the elimination of the causes of war than 
by the elimination of the means of war.”— 
Dr. Edward Teller, Eminent Physicist and 
“Father of the H-Bomb.” 


With much fanfare and self-felicitation, 
the General Assembly of the United Nations 
last week opened debate on the Nuclear Non- 
Proliferation Treaty, which seeks to prevent 
nuclear holocaust by limiting the number of 
fingers on the trigger. If and when the treaty 
gets U.N. approval and is ratified by 40 na- 
tions, the U.S., Britain and the USSR will 
be barred, at least in theory, from furnishing 
atomic bombs, or other nuclear explosive 
devices, to any of their respective allies. In 


Washington, meanwhile, the treaty’s chief 


architect, William C. Foster, has been plead- 
ing with Congress for funds to keep his 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency 
going for another two or three years. Mr. 
Foster regards his mission as far from fin- 
ished: he hopes to talk the Russians into an 
agreement to clamp a freeze on missile sys- 
tems development. 


A GREAT AMERICAN? 


The U.N. probably will approve the treaty, 
and Congress is almost certain to go along 
with Mr. Foster's request. In both bodies 
“disarmament” is a sacred cow; voting 
against any measure bearing that tag would 
be like voting against motherhood. More- 
over, on Capitol Hill, the aging, ailing Mr. 
Foster commands a lot of respect. For some 
years he was in the business of supplying 
materials for atomic weapons (as president 
and board chairman of United Nuclear 
Corp.), but since 1961 he has done penance 
by devoting all his efforts to the cause of dis- 
armament. His prolonged struggle in Geneva 
to get Soviet agreement to the Nuclear Non- 
Proliferation Treaty was characterized as 
“heroic” by one member of the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee, while another called him 
“one of the greatest Americans of our times.” 


TOO MUCH FAITH? 

While no one disputes the sincerity of Mr. 
Foster's commitment to peace, a consider- 
able body of opinion holds that his dedica- 
tion to that ideal has led him to place too 
much faith in the promises of the Soviet 
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Union. As a consequence, he may have under- 
mined the military security of the United 
States and the Western Alliance. In this 
view, the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty 
dangerously commits the U.S. to guarantee- 
ing the security of every country in the non- 
Communist world, yet bars the deployment 
of anti-ballistic missile systems needed to 
defend them. It will weaken and perhaps 
completely destroy the North Atlantic Al- 
liance, may tilt the balance of power in favor 
of the Soviets, and possibly pave the way for 
another Rapallo Treaty aligning West Ger- 
many with Russia against the free world. 
On the other side of the ledger, the potential 
benefits are virtually nil; it will not prevent 
nuclear proliferation, since France and Red 
China have both stated flatly they will not 
sign. Hence, the treaty gives those two powers 
the exclusive right to decide which nuclear 
have-not nations shall have access to atomic 
bombs. 

Opposition, both to the Non-Proliferation 
Treaty (NPT) and to the continued activity 
of the Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency (ACDA), is rising. Strong doubts 
about NPT have been expressed by the gov- 
ernments of West Germany, Japan, India, 
Italy, and Brazil, and a fortnight ago Defense 
Secretary Clark M. Clifford made a hasty trip 
to The Hague to quell an incipient NATO re- 
bellion against it. In Washington, the Senate 
voted to continue ACDA for only two years, as 
against the three demanded by Mr. Foster. It 
also trimmed by $5 million the amount of 
money to be placed at his disposal and, criti- 
cizing outlays for outside research projects 
which are “neither necessary nor particularly 
useful,” set a ceiling of $7 million on such ex- 
penditures. Representative Paul Findley (R., 
III.) promised to carry the fight against the 
agency to the floor of the House. 


DISREGARDS SOVIET PERFIDY 


Are these people in favor of nuclear war? 
No more than Mr. Foster, certainly. They 
simply have taken the trouble to inform 
themselves about ACDA and are deeply con- 
cerned lest, in seeking accommodation with 
the USSR, it may fatally weaken the de- 
fenses of the free world, On that score the 
past record of the agency is far from reassur- 
ing. Besides the NPT, over the six years of 
its existence ACDA has negotiated two other 
pacts, the Test Ban Treaty and the Outer 
Space Treaty, both of which, in the opinion 
of competent authorities, have worked to the 
disadvantage of U.S. military. 

To be sure, ACDA is not solely to blame for 
the- diplomatic defeats the U.S. has suffered 
while seeking to achieve nuclear disarma- 
ment. The final responsibility for signing 
any treaty lies with the President, and it 
must also be ratified by the Senate. Never- 
theless, in the highly complex realm of nu- 
clear arms control both the President and 
the Senate rely heavily on the advice of the 
ACDA, which was created in 1961 so that a 
single independent agency would be responsi- 
ble for the studies and negotiations deemed 
necessary to call a halt to the arms race. In 
order to justify its existence and get results 
on the disarmament front, the agency seem- 
ingly has given the Soviet leaders credit for 
good faith despite abundant evidence of their 
perfidy. 

For example, the Test Ban Treaty was 
negotiated by ACDA even though the Rus- 
sians had demonstrated their bad faith by 
breaking the earlier moratorium on nuclear 
test explosions. Says Dr. James McBride of 
Georgetown University’s Center for Strategic 
Studies: . . The 1958-61 moratorium was a 
Soviet trap baited with nothing more than 
hope.” The Russians concluded a large num- 
ber of tests just before the moratorium, 
carried on laboratory work when it was in 
force, then resumed testing when it suited 
their purpose to do so, 
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UNITED STATES 2 YEARS BEHIND 


Nonetheless, under the prodding of ACDA, 
the U.S. signed the Test Ban Treaty even 
though the Atomic Energy Commission was 
two years behind the Soviets in heavy weap- 
ons development. As commander of the Stra- 
tegic Air Command, General Thomas S. 
Power, explained: “The Soviets had developed 
and detonated nuclear weapons of far higher 
yield than we had, and while the treaty, 
which still permitted underground testing, 
gave them a chance to catch up with our 
lead in small-yield nuclear weapons, it re- 
tarded our efforts to catch up with their lead 
in the high-yield area. 

“Moreover, there is reason to believe that 
detonation of high-yield weapons may have 
certain effects which could seriously impair 
the operability and performance of our stra- 
tegic missiles, Only testing in the atmosphere 
can determine the nature and gravity of these 
effects and permit the development of 
measures to counteract them.. . Although 
our current military strategy places increas- 
ing emphasis on missiles, the Test Ban Treaty 
now deprives us of every possibility to ascer- 
tain whether our ICMs will really function 
as expected. I submit that this is the first 
time in our history that much or even most 
of the nation’s striking power is to be en- 
trusted to weapons that have never been 
fully tested operationally? 


MILITARY CATASTROPHE 


General Nathan G. Twining, former Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, said before 
ratification: “The treaty will eventually 
weaken our military capacity.” Lewis L. 
Strauss, former Atomic Energy Commission 
chairman, calls it “a military catastrophe 
for the United States.” 

Dr. Edward Teller, father of the thermo- 
nuclear bomb, told the House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee: “It is a most remarkable 
fact that . full and proper discussion of 
this treaty prior to ratification was prevented 
and that ratification was obtained by rushing 
through the treaty without full factual con- 
sideration and with maximum use of emo- 
tional arguments. For this procedure, the 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency must 
bear a partial responsibility.” 

ACDA's next major step was conclusion of 
the Treaty on Peaceful Uses of Outer Space. 
Ratified in December 1966, it prohibited the 
placing of atomic bombs on celestial bodies 


‘or in orbits around the earth. Only a few 


months later Russia unveiled its Fractional 
Orbital Bombardment System, making use 
of earth satellites to carry nuclear weapons to 
their targets. While many military men felt 
that this system violated the spirit—if not 
the wording—of the treaty, former Secretary 
of Defense Robert S. McNamara defended it 
on the ground that the Soviet missiles do not 
make a complete orbit around the earth be- 
fore striking their targets. 

Said Dr. Teller: “The agency should have 
given full consideration to the implication 
that this action has upon future treaties and 
should at the very least have taken the 
necessary steps to clarify in the eyes of the 
world the Russian methods of exploiting 
measures of disarmament for the purpose of 
gaining increasing military advantage. With- 
out such consideration and action any fur- 
ther accomplishments of the Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency may result in 
added disadvantage to the United States.” 

One of the principal functions of ACDA is 
to do research on methods of enforcing arms 
control pacts and estimating the probable 
effect of disarmament on the economy. Since 
it spends considerable sums on research proj- 
ects, both by members of its own staff (in- 
house) and by outside investigators, its pro- 
nouncements carry the weight of authority 
and have no little influence on Administra- 
tion policymakers, The government’s delay of 
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several years, until last September, in start- 
ing to deploy a “light” anti-ballistic missile 
system was in large part due to ACDA re- 
search, which held that building such a sys- 
tem would escalate the arms race. 


SPENDING IRKS SENATE 


Considerable dissatisfaction with ACDA’s 
research program was voiced during recent 
Congressional hearings on the bill to con- 
tinue the agency’s existence, and the version 
of the bill passed by the Senate, as noted 
earlier, slashed its budget by $5 million. At 
the same time, it ordered that no more than 
$7 million be spent in fiscal years 69 and 70 
for outside research, What irked the Senators 
were such outlays as $100,404 to the Brook- 
ings Institution for a study of peacekeeping 
operations in the Congo. In another instance, 
ACDA apparently tried to take over a project 
for which Congress had denied funds to the 
Pentagon, 

On the other hand, some members of 
Congress accuse ACDA of shirking its re- 
sponsibility to make adequate studies of 
the possible effects of disarmament treaties. 
Representative Craig Hosmer (R., Calif.) in- 
sists the agency failed to do its homework 
on the Non-Proliferation Treaty before en- 
tering into an agreement with the Russians. 

“The purpose of any arms control or dis- 
armament treaty is to enhance national se- 
curity,” points out Representative Hosmer. 
“That is, the nation should be safer after 
the treaty than before. It is ACDA’s respon- 
sibility to make such analyses of proposed 
treaties. Without any such analysis of the 
Non-Proliferation Treaty, ACDA simply 
adopted a NPT-is-good-for-you attitude and 
proceeded to negotiate. 

“I personally asked both ACDA’s chief and 
its deputy chief to make such a study. They 
have not done so.” 


WHAT TREATY PROVIDES 


At first glance, the NPT seems innocuous 
enough. It provides, quite simply, that the 
nuclear powers must not transfer nuclear 
weapons or “other nuclear explosive devices” 
to non-nuclear states, and the latter must 
not manufacture or otherwise acquire them. 
It also provides for cooperation between nu- 
clear and non-nuclear states to develop the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy, and calls for 
verification procedures to see that the have- 
not nations do not divert nuclear materials 
from peaceful uses to the manufacture of 
bombs. Mr. Foster hails the latter provision 
as a breakthrough in East-West relations, 
since it will bring the first international arms 
control inspections within the Soviet bloc 
(although not inside the Soviet Union). 

There are a number of drawbacks. The 
most glaring has to do with the verification 
procedure of which Mr. Foster is so proud. 
In their haste to get agreement on a treaty 
draft which could be presented to the UN 
General Assembly, the Geneva negotiators 
put off until later discussions on how it is 
to be enforced. Inspections to determine 
compliance are to be handled by the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency, but how it 
is to go about the task has not yet been 
determined. 

Says the Liberty Lobby regarding the in- 
spection provision: “Even if it was desirable 
to entrust the security of the United States 
to an international organization such as 
IAEA, which it clearly is not, the fact is that 
IAEA has absolutely no capability of doing an 
effective job of inspection.” 

RUSSIANS RESPONSIBLE? 

A more fundamental difficulty is that there 
is no way to be sure that the Soviet Union 
will live up to its commitments under the 
treaty. In working out the draft, Mr. Foster 
and his subordinates simply started from the 
premise that the USSR is “a responsible nu- 
clear power,” although the Russians demon- 
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strated conclusively by their attempt to place 
missiles with atomic warheads in Cuba that 
this was not the case. 

Representative Findley makes the point 
succinctly: “The prospect of the United 
States entering into a pact with the Soviet 
Union to share the worldwide job of nuclear 
policing is something of a shocker, After all, 
the Soviet is the principal supplier of weap- 
ons to our enemy in Vietnam and is, there- 
fore, fighting a war by proxy against the 
United States. For the United States, under 
these circumstances, to team up with the So- 
viet Union to attempt to keep the rest of the 
world from getting nuclear weapons—a new 
Washington-Moscow Axis for world polic- 
ing—is like Eliot Ness joining up with the 
Capone mob to police Chicago.” 


AIDS RED CHINA 


Assuming that the USSR does carry out 
its part of the bargain, the treaty still will 
not assure nuclear non-proliferation, Only 
three of the world’s nuclear powers, the U.S., 
Britain and Russia, have indicated their will- 
ingness to sign. France and Red China will 
be able to proliferate at will. As a result, 
Representative Findley points out, their in- 
fluence “will increase enormously because of 
their ability to transfer nuclear weapons to 
those countries which need or desire them 
but cannot obtain them from the U.S. or the 
Soviet Union.” 

Mr. Foster insists that there will be few 
customers for French or Chinese bomb be- 
cause most of the nuclear have-not nations, 
by ratifying the treaty, will agree not to buy 
them. It is far from sure, however, that all 
the countries which might want to buy 
bombs will sign the pact. Dr. McBride told 
Barron’s he does not believe India, Italy or 
Brazil will ratify, while Japan and Israel 
are likely to do so only under severe pres- 
sure from the U.S. Even if Japan does sign, 
he says, it is likely to invoke the escape 
clause within a few years. 


ARM TWISTING 


In the diplomatic maneuvering leading up 

to the UN General Assembly session last 
week, it became clear that the U.S., in close 
collaboration with the Russians, is indulging 
in some real arm twisting to force the non- 
nuclear powers to go along with the treaty. 
According to The New York Times, the Mos- 
cow-Washington Axis is warning reluctant 
countries like West Germany and Japan that 
unless they ratify they may well be de- 
prived of enriched uranium for peaceful 
uses. 
A prime argument against the treaty 18 
that it will prevent nuclear have- not nations 
from assuming responsibility for their own 
defense. Dr. Teller points out that, other- 
wise, a country threatened by a nuclear 
power could deploy an anti-ballistic missile 
system using defensive nuclear explosives. 
“It should be noted,” he saids, “that meth- 
ods have been developed so that these ex- 
plosives can be used for ballistic missile 
defense and for that purpose alone. This is 
accomplished by means of an electronic sys- 
tem which harmlessly explodes the warhead 
as soon as it leaves the defense region.” 


UNITED STATES TO POLICE WORLD 


By making it impossible for non-nuclear 
powers to defend themselves, Representative 
Findley says, the treaty makes it incumbent 
upon the U.S. to defend the entire non- 
Communist world. By inference, President 
Johnson has already accepted that responsi- 
bility. After China’s first nuclear explosion 
in 1964 he declared: “The nations that do 
not seek national nuclear weapons can be 
sure that, if they need our strong support 
against some threat of nuclear blackmail, 
then they will have it.” 

In previous arms control negotiations, 
Presidents Eisenhower, Kennedy and John- 
son all insisted on the so-called “NATO 
option,” which would permit the North At- 
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lantic Treaty Organization to have its own 
nuclear defense system, President Johnson, 
however, dropped that demand in favor of 
“pridge-building,” or peaceful gestures to- 
ward the Soviet Union. 

Dr. Teller and Representative Findley are 
joined by a number of other authorities in 
warning that the treaty may kill NATO. They 
include Representatives Hosmer and Wayne 
L. Hays (D., Ohio); Lewis Strauss, Dr. William 
R. Kinter of the University of Pennsylvania's 
Foreign Policy Research Institute, and W. B. 
Hicks, Jr., executive secretary of the Liberty 
Lobby. 

The break-up of NATO, says Dr. Teller, may 
result in the individual members going 
nuclear on their own and acquiring an ag- 
gressive as well as defensive capability. Most 
frightening of all is the specter which the 
treaty inevitably raises of a new Rapallo-type 
pact between the Soviet Union and Germany. 


NO CAPABILITY 


Says the Liberty Lobby's Mr. Hicks: “West 
Germany is now under severe American pres- 
sure to sign the treaty and thus forgo the 
development of its own nuclear deterrent. 
This would leave it totally dependent on 
American military support, and since it is 
apparent that the United States remains 
ready to sacrifice its own interests in order 
to appease the Soviet Union, the Germans 
might well doubt our readiness to support 
their interests. Under such circumstances, 
Germany may decide to make its own deal 
with the Soviet Union,” 

This prospect apparently does not dismay 
ACDA. A high-ranking official of the Republi- 
can Party told Barron’s recently that the 
resignation of Chancellor Ludwig Erhard last 
year stemmed from an ACDA faux pas; the 
agency reportedly told the NATO conference 
of foreign ministers that it was willing to 
accept the permanent partition of Germany 
in order to persuade Russia to accept NPT. 
According to the Republican official, Mr. 
Erhard learned during his trip to Washington 
that such a deal was indeed in the wind, so 
he resigned on his return. The upshot was 
that the U.S. never made the offer. 

Unless Congress cuts off its funds, ACDA 
will continue to bargain away U.S. security 
in return for a mess of Russian promises. 
Once NPT is ratified, its announced inten- 
tion is to seek “a comprehensive all-environ- 
ments test ban, a cut-off in the production 
of fissionable materials for weapons and a 
freeze in the numbers and design character- 
istics of both offensive and defensive strategic 
nuclear delivery vehicles.” 

Confronted with this ambitious program 
for the dismantling of the American defense 
structure, Major General Dale O. Smith told 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee: “Our 
military establishments are striving to 
sharpen our sword while we pay ACDA to 
pound it dull with a hammer. ACDA should 
be abolished forthwith.” 


LETTERS FROM OLD BEN 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 1, 1968 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, a great deal 
of public attention, both abroad and on 
the home front, has been given to the 
unrest and turmoil present in our coun- 
try today. And yet, it might be interest- 
ing to note how a former American 
statesman might comment on these all- 
important matters. Mr. William E. Nan- 
gle, of the Franklin Evening Star, clever- 
ly presented the possible sentiments of 
that great American patriot, Benjamin 
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Franklin, in the following column of 
April 16, 1968: 


LETTERS From OLD BEN 


Dear Eprror: What are the Colonies be- 
coming in your modern era? 

From here the view is often obscured. 
Smoke and the heat of tensions blur my 
view. 

I am, however, cognizant of the fact that 
today’s Colonies are far from those of my 
era. The change, I must admit, is for the 
worse. 

The trend is alarming and the speed of 
the change is full throttle. No one can and 
seemingly no one will awake to the grave 
dangers which exist. 

The recent rioting was a sheer disgrace 
to the American Republic. It was nothing 
less than sheer anarchy. 

It was a full display by the lawless in open 
rampage. 

Is there no reason in the Colonies? Are 
there no patriots to defend the liberty of 
the people? 

Will an end be brought to this lawlessness? 
Will peace and tranquillity be restored to the 
Nation? 

I think not. It is too late . . far too late 
to offer any hope of salvation from the trend 
which is apparent in the land. 

Your leaders offer apologies and excuses 
for those who erupt in violence and open de- 
fiance of the law. They offer to appease their 
complaints. 

We would not have dealt in such a foolish 
way with those who love not their country. 
A rapid and fierce reprisal would have been 
our course in my era. 

To save the Republic at all cost and to re- 
tain law and order would have been our 
purpose. 

I lie awake often in thought of the ruin 
which change has wrought to the Colonies. 
Between the 1700's and the 1900’s much has 
transpired that chips away at the founda- 
tioins I and others laid. 

Many men cry for justice and peace. Many 
leaders advocate the upholding of the law. 
And yet, all that is offered to the lawbreaker 
is appeasement and an excuse. 

What of the good American? He is the man 
who loves and respects his country. He is the 
man who must pay for the appeasement of 
the leaders. 

Something is wrong in the Colonies of 1968. 
And the wrongness alarms me into a realiza- 
tion that the Colonies may never again know 
true peace and a love for liberty. 

Your trusty scribe, 
OLD BEN. 


VISIT TO WASHINGTON BY SALEM, 
N.H., HIGH SCHOOL BAND 


HON. THOMAS J. McINTYRE 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 1, 1968 


Mr. MCINTYRE, Mr. President, a few 
weeks ago the Salem High School Band, 
of Salem, N.H., came to Washington, 
D.C., to participate in the National 
Cherry Blossom Festival. I had the great 
pleasure of meeting with the young boys 
and girls in the band and of helping to 
set up the arrangements for their visit. 

The band arrived on April 1. That day 
and the following week was a time of 
great moment in Washington. 

Upon the band’s return to Salem, 
an anonymous group of Salem citizens, 
working together with the local school 
board, offered prizes for the best essays 
submitted by the band members describ- 
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ing the events which took place during 
their visit to Washington. The first prize 
was won by George McGibbons, a senior; 
second prize was won by Nancy Grant; 
third prize, Kathy Holt; and fourth prize 
to Linda McPhee. 

Because readers of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp might be interested in the win- 
ning essay, I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Extensions of Re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the essay 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

“I Hap a DREAM,” BY Dr. MARTIN LUTHER 

KING, JR. 
(By George McGibbons) 

On the eve of April 1, the Salem High 
School Band pulled into Washington, D.C. 
The busses drove down 14th Street and the 
silhouette of the Washington Monument 
caught all eyes. It made you feel kind of 
proud to be a citizen of this great country. 
Everyone on the bus was excited at our late 
hour of arrival, but the excitement died 
down as we drove through the Negro section. 
There we saw stores and shops and even 
churches which had iron doors and bars on 
the windows. I asked myself, “Was this 
Washington, the Capital of the land of the 
free and the home of the brave, or was it 
Harlem, New York?” The barred windows and 
empty streets were completely the opposite 
of what I expected to see. In fact the street 
looked like a big prison of some sort. 

I think the most impressive site in the 
Nation’s capital is the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, As you walk into the first part, you see 
Lindbergh’s plane, “The Spirit of St. Louis,” 
and right next to it, John Glenn's capsule 
“Friendship 7.” It demonstrated to me how 
this country has advanced in aviation dur- 
ing the past fifty years. This struck me as 
ironic when I considered the progress we 
have made in the past century with the 
Negro problem and civil rights. 

Visiting Arlington Cemetery was the most 
emotional experience of the trip. We arrived 
just in time for the changing of the guard. 

of people were gathered around 
silently to witness this symbolic movement. 
Standing there silently, I looked around and 
saw row upon row of heroic men who gave 
their lives for this country in previous wars. 
It made me think of an old school friend, 
Bill Loomis, who died for the country he 
loved. Coming back from the cemetery, we 
passed the White House. There once again, 
my dream of Washington was threatened. 

All through school they teach you how to 
love your country, to fight for freedom and 
liberty, but in Washington, people are burn- 
ing their own homes, destroying markets, 
and stealing. Rioters were protesting our 
military power. I just don't understand. 

Friday was the day we visited the Capitol 
Building We sat in the House of Representa- 
tives and looked around in amazement at 
the huge place. The full impact of the build- 
ing hit me when I realized that seated in 
this building was the backbone of our coun- 
try, the Representatives from all of our 
States. 

As we walked through the place to get over 
to the U.S. Senate, we saw statues and paint- 
ings of Presidents and great men. The figure 
of George Washington was the most impres- 
sive. He was standing high over all the rest of 
the statues, a leader, a father of our country. 
I thought to myself, what would he do with 
this country today? How would he settle the 
war in Viet Nam? How would he cure the 
problem of the Negro and civil rights? 

We all sat down in the Senate and listened 
to Edward Brooke, a Senator of Massachu- 
setts, give a last farewell to the late Dr. 
Martin Luther King, Jr. As he was standing 
there addressing the President of the Senate, 
I thought a little about King. A line of 
Martin Luther King’s kept going through my 
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mind. “I’ve climbed to the top of the moun- 
tain . . . and I’ve seen the Promised Land.” 

When Edward Brooke finished his address, 
he had a forlorn look on his face. How ironic 
all this became that afternoon as we took 
another look at the “Promised Land.” 

That afternoon the band went to the 
Smithsonian Institution. We were there for 
an hour or so when suddenly the whole 
place was surrounded with smoke. There 
were sirens, police, and firemen going in 
every direction. Thousands of people were 
going out of Washington and the National 
Guard and the Army were coming in. That 
day a machine gun was placed on the Capitol 
steps to protect its occupants! I stood silent, 
thinking to myself, is this the land of free- 
dom, home of Democracy? 

I had always dreamed of going to Wash- 
ington. If it had not been for the band and 
all the people of Salem, I never would have 
made the trip. I would like to say that this 
trip was the most educational and awaken- 
ing trip I have been on. This trip will be in 
my mind for the rest of my life. It will 
be something that I will tell my grand- 
children about. I saw not only the country 
of my dream, but also the country of a 
nightmare. There is so much that must still 
be done before we can, as Americans, truly 
rest in the arms of our democracy. Only 
time will tell. 

I wish the whole school could go on such 
a trip because I learned so much by being 
there in a time of national crisis. 

I would like to thank everybody from the 
town of Salem, New Hampshire, for helping 
us to raise the money. Thank you from the 
bottom of my heart. 


FDA’S EFFRONTERY: STOP 
GODDARD, PEOPLE SAY 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 1, 1968 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, in order 
to emphasize the fact that people are 
sick and tired of FDA’s efforts to take 
away their freedom of choice to buy 
food supplements and vitamins, I have 
on previous occasions placed extracts in 
the Recorp of letters approving the legis- 
lation introduced by myself and 63 Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives 
which would curb FDA’s powers in this 
area. Here are more such extracts: 

We support your Bill H.R. 11837. We want 
Freedom of choice. We have been helped 
greatly by the addition of food supplements. 


Will you kindly allow me to be one of 
earnest Americans, a veteran of World War I, 
to congratulate you for this your introduc- 
tion of bill H.R. 11837 to curtail the proposed 
FDA regulations of food supplements, No one 
knows how long the hearings, which Dr. 
James Goddard proposes will be on and all 
of us who value the freedom in the field of 
health, enlist in your army to support this 
your bill H.R. 11837. 


I am writing to say I am definitely in favor 
of your bill defending Vitamins and supple- 
ments . . I think the FDA should keep out 
of this Vitamin matter . I do not want 
the FDA to decide what potency will be al- 
lowed in vitamins and supplements Am 
73 years young and hope I will always be able 
to buy what I want. 

It is in deep appreciation that we would 
like to thank you for your fine work by 
introducing H.R, 11837 . . . This legislation 
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is surely needed to protect our right to fortify 
our diet by buying safe food supplement in 
the potency and combination that we want 
without a prescription. 

I am a graduate of Iowa State University, 
Ames, Iowa Economics Department in Edu- 
cation and Nutrition. This letter is to request 
stopping the FDA from restricting or limit- 
ing the sale of food supplements. The 
FDA is under the erroneous premise that our 
food contains all the food elements necessary 
for a perfectly nourishing diet. The Daily 
Dietary Allowances is made up for mainte- 
nance of practically all healthy persons. The 
unhealthy cannot get their nutrients from 
food but are dependent on supplements, we 
can’t penalize them! Nor should we “sub- 
sidize” the unqualified nutritionist, the Phy- 
sician, to pay him to write out a perscrip- 
tion (if he will?) telling him you need a cer- 
tain food supplement. The FDA could hardly 
set themselves as defining the right amount 
of consumption of nutrients for each indi- 
vidual . . . whose needs vary as much as 
their personalities and age. . Please fight 
to prevent the unn and harmful gov- 
ernment regulations in a field which should 
and must remain the personal business of 
every individual American! 

The regulations would deprive American 
people of freedom of choice of these con- 
densed food products, and therefore deprive 
them of freedom of health as each sees fit 
to maintain it. It would leave millions of peo- 
ple without sufficient nutrition for health. 

I am not of your State but I want to lend 
my support to your fight to pass H.R. 11837. I 
feel that all Americans in this free society 
should be free to choose what vitamin-min- 
eral supplements they want, free of govern- 
ment interference. 

This time Dr. Goddard has over stepped 
his authority. It would be dictatorial and 
would promote health monoply, and if car- 
ried out, would take away our rights and 
liberities as to how and what we can buy. 
Food supplements are food and not harmful. 
He should stick to the harmful food addi- 
tives and drugs that are altogether too 
numerous. 

My thanks to you for introducing bill H.R. 
11837. We Americans should be free at any 
time to go into a supermarket or Health 
Food Store to buy a bottle of kelp tablets 
or Vitamin C tablets or any other food sup- 
plement we may feel we need. Thank you 
again, sir, for your courage in helping to 
protect the health of the American people 
and also for trying to save them millions of 
dollars. 

We unyieldingly insist upon freedom to 
choose our foods, an action allied to choice 
of thought. Food supplements naturally rich 
in vitamins and minerals are foods, even 
where their medical use frequently chal- 
lenges the efficacy or wisdom of drugs. We 
suggest that any person using a full com- 
plement of food supplements for one year 
will be measurably improved in health and 
spirit. 

The attitude of the FDA on food supple- 
ments is utterly ridiculous, I know from ex- 
perience what a good thing vitamins are, I 
have made a long study of nutrition and 
have improved my own health immensely. 
... The FDA is beginning to resemble the 
Gestapo in this nation. If we are living in a 
free country, we should be free to live our 
own life insofar as it harms no one else. 
Eating our own choice of food and food sup- 
plements is most assuredly our own business 
and it is particularly galling to have someone 
who is usually ignorant on matters of nutri- 
tion telling you what to eat when you have 
already proved to your complete satisfaction 
that your choice has made you healthy. 
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ADDRESS BY GERALD H. ACHEN- 
BACH AT COLUMBIA THEOLOGI- 
CAL SEMINARY, DECATUR, GA. 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 1, 1968 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, one of 
Georgia’s leading and most distinguished 
citizens, Gerald H. Achenbach, recently 
delivered a splendid address at Columbia 
Theological Seminary, in Decatur, Ga., 
which I desire to bring to the attention 
of the Senate. 

Gerry Achenbach is president of the 
food chain Piggly Wiggly Southern, Inc., 
at Vidalia, Ga., and has served as presi- 
dent of the National Association of Food 
Chains. He is also a director of the Citi- 
zens Southern National Bank in Sa- 
vannah and Atlanta, Seaboard Coast 
Line Railroad, and Columbia Theological 
Seminary, and is actively involved in 
many other business and civic endeavors. 
I am proud to count him as one of my 
warmest friends. 

In his address that was given on Jan- 
uary 27, Mr. Achenbach has looked into 
the future 20 years hence and has given 
us some idea of what to expect in our 
society that grows more and more com- 
plex with the passing of each day. In ad- 
dition to pointing to some of the prob- 
lems that confront this country, Mr. 
Achenbach also told the seminary stu- 
dents of the vast and abundant oppor- 
tunity that the future will bring everyone 
in this great Nation. 

I was much impressed by Mr. Achen- 
bach’s address, and I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Ex- 
tensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Tue FUTURE or BusiIness—1988 


You gentlemen have dedicated your lives 
to the work of Jesus Christ. I am sure that 
your most fervent wish is that your commit- 
ment will contribute much to the ongoing 
of God’s Kingdom and that your ministry 
will be a successful one. My sincere wish 
for you is that one day our Lord will say 
to each of you, “Well done, good and faithful 
servant!” 

But neither I, nor you, can wish our way 
to success. When Abraham Lincoln was a 
young man, someone asked him why he was 
studying so hard. His reply was, “I am pre- 
paring myself. If the world ever calls me, 
I intend to be ready.” And therein lies the 
secret to success—to have prepared yourself 
so well, you are ready for your achievements 
when your opportunities arise. 

Mr. Richardson has designed this confer- 
ence to give you a vision of what you are 
preparing for, the various conditions under 
which you probably will be ministering in 
the years ahead. 

He asked me to project business into 1988: 
what you can look forward to and what you 
had better look out for! My emphasis will be 
on the physical and material rather than the 
spiritual. Instead of speculating in the un- 
known area of science-fiction or on the so- 
cial and political changes which might take 
place, I will try to project trends already un- 
der way. 

I must warn you, however, to be alert 
for the unexpected. As the coaches tell their 
athletes, “Hang loose and be ready for any- 
thing!” Don’t fall into the trap of under- 
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estimating the magnitude and rapidity with 
which startling changes will occur. 

Would you believe that about a hundred 
years ago, there was a very serious movement 
in England to close the Royal Patent Office 
on the basis that any inventions in the fu- 
ture would be so insignificant, it would not 
be worthwhile to keep the Patent Office open! 

This illustrates how hard it is for us to 
visualize the future because our imagina- 
tion is such a slave to our past experiences 
and prejudices. History is filled with learned 
men who proved conclusively that airplanes 
could not fiy! 

The most certain thing you can look for- 
ward to between now and 1988 is Change! 
The next twenty years will be the most in- 
credible and exciting period of history man 
has ever seen or dreamed of, Whether we 
like it or not, more changes will take place 
throughout the world than in all the years 
since the founding of our country. 

The United States has passed through the 
Industrial Revolution and is now in the 
midst of a Scientific Revolution. Of all the 
scientists who have ever lived, 90% are alive 
today, most of them in this country, The 
rate of acceleration taking place in technical 
knowledge is absolutely unbelievable. Each 
year nearly two million new scientific papers 
are being published. 

By way of background, the fuse of the 
scientific explosion was touched off by Ein- 
stein, by Enrico Fermi splitting the atom, and 
by Du Pont’s Dr. Carothers in 1940 when he 
discovered how to reconstruct large molecules 
to come up with nylon, the first of the man- 
made fibers. Then came antibiotics; micro- 
wave radar; the jet aircraft; the helicopter; 
and atomic energy. 

In 1946 the electronic computer was un- 
veiled at the University of Pennsylvania. 
Then came the transistor, which made the 
computer a $644 billion industry. Peripheral 
developments such as television, tape-record- 
ing, instant photography, synthetic hor- 
mones, liquid fuel rockets, and xerography 
quickly grew to imposing size. 

The most dramatic illustration of the tre- 
mendous changes which have taken place 
within the memory of us older fellows in- 
volves speed. For thousands of years, until 
the end of the 19th Century, man’s top speed 
approximated that of a horse—about 35 
miles an hour. Then came the railroad and 
the automobile, followed by the Wright 
brothers, piston planes, jets at 600 miles an 
hour, and men riding in rockets at 17,500 
miles per hour. 

Mariner IV, the spacecraft which photo- 
graphed Mars, reached a speed of 77,331 miles 
per hour relative to the earth. An airliner 
traveling that fast could cover the distance 
between New York and San Francisco in less 
than three minutes! 

NASA still plans to put a man on the moon 
just year after next. Yet, landing on the moon 
is not our ultimate goal. The moon will be 
merely a focal point or a landmark by which 
to check our bearings as we cruise by on our 
way to Mars, Jupiter and Saturn. 

The accumulation of knowledge itself is 
fantastic. Best estimates are that all the 
knowledge which had been accumulated by 
man prior to 1900 doubled in the next 50 
years. It doubled again between 1950 and 
1960, and again in the seven years between 
1960 and 1967. By the year 2000, it is esti- 
mated that there will be 2,000 times as many 
facts to know as there are at present. 

If a graduate engineer were assigned to sit 
in an office eight hours a day and do noth- 
ing but read the latest technical papers as 
they were published, at the end of one year 
he would be four years behind with his read- 
ing! 

In many jobs when a chemical engineer 
reaches 35, he is obsolete. An up-to-date, 22- 
year-old graduate takes over while the old 
man of 35 goes back to school to be retrained 
in new techniques. Stan Laing, who is presi- 
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dent of the National Cash Register Company, 
maintains that in terms of knowledge, we 
are already as far removed from the 19th 
Century as that century was from the time 
of the caveman. 

What you should look out for is that any 
projection into the future is contingent upon 
there being no major catastrophes. If the 
world were engulfed in a nuclear holocaust 
or an invasion from outer space, the cartoon 
I saw just might be prophetic! This cartoon 
depicted a huge metropolis, a great, modern 
ghost-city in which no living thing moved, 
obviously desolated by an atom bomb. Two 
monkeys sat on a hill overlooking the ruins 
and in the caption one monkey was saying to 
the other, “I hear those human beings were 
remarkably clever before they became ex- 
tinct.” 

Please know that we might not be as clever 
as we think. Scientists tell us our galaxy 
contains over 100 billion suns, many of them 
capable of having solar systems comparable 
to our own. Science as we know it is less than 
a century old and space technology only a 
decade old. Time in history is as the wink of 
an eye. Thus, if God had put an intelligent 
race on another planet, whose science is the 
wink of an eye in time ahead of us.... 
What about those UFOs? 

Another catastrophe might be bankruptcy 
for the United States, which many people 
feel is just a question of time. For thirty- 
five years our government has consistently 
spent more than it has taken in, both on 
domestic programs and in trying to aid other 
nations. Our objectives are praiseworthy, but 
after thirty-five years of deficit spending, 
we have more problems to solve than ever. 
Our national debt has skyrocketed to over 
$300 billion, the gold which backs our cur- 
rency has dropped to alarmingly low levels, 
and our deficit this year might be as high as 
$30 billion. Even now, Russia and De Gaulle 
are taking advantage of our weakened con- 
dition with a series of power maneuvers to 
see if they can force us to devalue the dollar 
and bring us closer to bankruptcy. 

Billy Graham said last month that unless 
we have a drastic change in morality, spir- 
ituality and respect for the other fellow’s 
rights, he felt we would experience internal 
chaos, revolution, and a political tyranny in 
less than ten years. 

The best advice I can give you is that 
although Christ is the ultimate answer, there 
are no pat formulas or simple solutions to 
problems as enormous as these. 

So, with these thoughts as background, 
let’s get on the launching pad and take a 
look into the future. 


I. POPULATION 


Last November our census clock ticked off 
200 million; by 1988 add 75 million more; 
and by 2000, you can look for 340 million 
people—that’s 140 million more Americans 
to be won for Jesus Christ! By then, 83-90% 
of our citizens will be living in urban areas— 
mainly in five megalopolises, such as Bos- 
wash, a solidly built-up area extending from 
Boston to Washington; Sansan, the 475-mile 
stretch from Santa Barbara to San Francisco; 
Chipitt, etc. 

In addition to a society which will move 
frequently, the average work-week will be 
nearing thirty hours, which will leave a lot 
of leisure time. Jumbo airliners will have cut- 
rate excursions and the supersonic jets, 
scheduled for service in the early seventies, 
will be able to fly any place in the world in 
three hours. The hypersonic jets on the draw- 
ing boards will have speeds up to 6,000 miles 
per hour. 

The closer people crowd up together, the 
greater will become the human stresses and 
nervous tensions. Anyone who can afford it 
will probably seize every opportunity to flee 
to a second home situated on a lake, in the 
mountains, or in the woods. Recreation will 
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be one of the certain growth industries of 
the future. 

World population is expected to double 
over the next generation to six or seven 
pillions, with 85% of the increase coming in 
underdeveloped nations where people are 
being added faster than food production is 
being expanded. Please bear this in mind be- 
cause, one of these days, this will become 
a major world-wide issue. 

II. INCOME 


Gross National Product in the United 
States at the end of 1967 was at the rate of 
$800 billion annually. The National Planning 
Association sees this figure tripling to over 
$2 trillion by the end of this century. Some 
estimates are as high as $4 trillion. 

In only ten years, 50% of all families will 
have incomes of over $10,000 per year and 
25% will be above the $15,000 level. Inflation 
will shrink the purchasing power of the dol- 
lar by roughly 2-4% a year, but the output 
of goods and services in the United States 
is expected to rise four times faster than 
our population between now and the end 
of the century, due to more efficient machines 
and work methods. This means Americans 
will have an even greater abundance of com- 
forts and conveniences than they now enjoy. 
But this will not be true around the world 
unless they hurry! 

III. GOVERNMENT 


Increasing governmental controls on the 
business community are practically a cer- 
tainty. Sales will be higher, but profits lower. 

Until thirty-five years ago, businessmen 
helped a great deal in the structuring of gov- 
ernmental policies and programs. Since the 
early thirties, however, businessmen as & 
whole have spent little time on politics or 
governmental affairs. 

However, the businessman of tomorrow will 
be a different breed from the entrepreneurial 
genius of the 19th Century. He will spend 
more time and effort on helping to develop 
acceptable solutions for our social problems. 
Many of our social welfare programs are in 
trouble. Business is increasingly being asked 
to come in and help out. More and more 
you will see business and government in 
partnership on such projects as air and water 
pollution, urban renewal, Comsat, space ex- 
ploration, education, crime, medical atten- 
tion, poverty, etc. Most businessmen are 
superbly trained in long-range planning. 
When a company invests millions of dollars, 
or even billions, in plants and equipment, its 
executives are planning twenty—thirty— 
forty years out into the future. Unfortu- 
nately, most of our politicians have been 
trained to plan ahead only as far as the next 
election. 

NASA is typical of how business and gov- 
ernment work together. 90% of all NASA’s 
work is contracted with private companies, 
over 10,000 of them! 

There is a pronounced trend toward award- 
ing government research and feasibility stud- 
ies to private companies instead of having 
these done within federal agencies. In areas 
of job training and certain types of educa- 


tional programs, business is especially 
equipped to take action. 
Iv. FOOD 


The outlook for food presents a startling 
contrast between our highly industrialized, 
scientific nation with its free enterprise sys- 
tem and the backward nations of the world. 

The value of technology and the profit mo- 
tive is quite clear. Take corn as an example. 
In 1880, it took an American farmer 46 man- 
hours to plant, cultivate and harvest an acre 
of corn; good farmers have now cut the job 
to 2 hours, At the same time yields have 
risen from only a few bushels per acre to as 
much as 150 bushels an acre. L. S. Fife of 
International Harvester believes the use of 
highly automated systems might make yields 
of 500 bushels of corn to the acre possible. 

While Russia needs 45% of her people on 
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the farm, 8% of ours produce more than 
enough for the other 92%, help feed other 
parts of the world, and the government still 
has to limit their production. Actual statis- 
tics are that in 1966 each American farmer 
raised enough food to feed 37 people. 

The American farmer of tomorrow will be 
a sophisticated executive with a computer 
as his foreman, using television scanners 
mounted on towers directing unmanned 
tractors over fields in predetermined pat- 
terns. By the year 2000, efficient farmers will 
no more be riding around on tractors than 
you will find the president of General Motors 
5 up nuts down on the assembly 

ne. 

Some new foods will be developed, but the 
main thrust will be aimed at increased effi- 
ciency in producing today’s foods, The ex- 
tent of our experiments is illustrated by the 
fact that no less than 48,000 agricultural re- 
search projects are now under way in the 
United States. As a result, food will continue 
to take a smaller and smaller percentage of 
the family income. 

But when it comes to the oceans, all scien- 
tists are about like little Ned in the Third 
Reader. Four-fifths of this globe is under 
water and that is where the bulk of the 
earth’s creatures and vegetation lives. The 
possibilities of aquaculture are absolutely 
staggering, not only for food, but for oil, 
gas, sulphur, gold, diamonds, ores and 
minerals. You talk about an industry with a 
future! 

Getting back to food, the outlook is not so 
bright for the rest of the world. It is esti- 
mated that 300-500 million people presently 
live on the brink of starvation in Asia, Africa, 
Latin America and the Mid-East. Another 1.5 
billion, which is 50% of the world’s total 
population, are malnourished. 

As I pointed out earlier, this is where the 
greatest population gains will originate. As 
the Purdue University economist, N, S. Had- 
ley, puts it, “The real race is between popu- 
lation and education,” because what is so 
alarming is that per capita food production 
in these underdeveloped regions is actually 
declining between 1% and 2% a year. Yields 
per acre in America have increased 109% over 
the past twenty-five years; yields in the less 
developed regions have risen only 8%. United 
States food shipments have filled the gap in 
many countries, but American surpluses no 
longer exist in substantial quantities, so un- 
less these nations learn to feed themselves, 
they face the threat of mass starvation, 

Food already is a major force in world 
power politics, You can look for food to be 
a real international problem in 1988. 


V. HOME 


Business will have a great influence on the 
home of the future, but dramatic shifts in our 
home-life will have far greater effects on how 
we businessmen orient our business. Always 
bear in mind that no business can exist for 
long unless it is rendering a service or satisfy- 
ing the wants of its customers. The business 
of business is to serve people. 

The construction industry is faced with 
the problem of supplying its customers with 
over 40 million new dwelling units during 
the next twenty years, of which about 40% 
will be apartments. 

You can look for startling new uses of 
materials and equipment—movable walls, 
circular rooms, electrified glass panels which 
both heat and cool, etc. Prefabrication 
through modular design will be the order 
of the day. The output of walls, roof panels, 
flooring, plumbing and electrical units will 
roll off the assembly lines on a mass pro- 
duction basis, 

Keeping house in the year 2000 will be 
a breeze. Sonic cleaning devices and air- 
filtering systems will just about banish dust 
and dirt. Self-operating vacuum cleaners 
will go back and forth across your floors in 
pre-set patterns, just as programmed robot 
lawn mowers will mow your grass. 
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Combination units containing refrigera- 
tors, microwave ovens and flash-freeze“ 
compartments will take care of the cooking. 
Tex Cook of General Foods forsees full soup- 
to-nuts meals, all in one handy package, 
that will make today’s TV dinners look like 
products from the Dark Ages. In your own 
kitchen, automatic plastic dish-making ma- 
chines will mould whatever dishes, saucers 
and cups you need, to be thrown in the trash 
can when the meal is over. 

The ease with which anyone could push 
a button any time he wished to produce 
the meal of his choice could do away with 
the family meal as we have known it. On 
the other hand, as electronic devices pipe 
more and better entertainment and educa- 
tion into the home, perhaps there will be 
less demand for outside activities. Television 
sets will become shallow screens mounted on 
the wall like pictures and the great break- 
through in TV most likely will be the applica- 
tion of holography—a new science that uses 
laser beams to create three-dimensional 
images. 

VI. EDUCATION 

The fantastic explosion of knowledge, coin- 
ciding with added leisure time, could well 
make education our greatest national growth 
industry. Education could be as important 
to the 21st Century as the railroad was to 
the last half of the 19th Century, as the 
automobile and air travel haye been to the 
20th Century. 

Rising numbers of adults will join young 
people in the pursuit of education. Going 
to school will necessarily become a life-long, 
continuing proposition if a person is to stay 
abreast of the changes which are coming. 

Edmund J. Gleazer, Jr., director of the 
American Association of Junior Colleges, sees 
tomorrow's community colleges as “educa- 
tional service stations,” open year-round, 
seven days a week and late into the night. 
They would be places where adults could go 
to retrain and upgrade themselves for 
changing job needs or to learn purely for 
personal satisfaction. He visualizes at least 
one of these colleges in every town over 50,- 
000 population, as well as in many smaller 
towns. 

Mr. Gleazer argues that education must 
be opened up so adults can alternately study, 
work, and go back to study again without 
being blocked by credit requirements, pre- 
requisites and other formalities. 

Lloyd Turner, president of the Fort Worth, 
Texas, school board and assistant to the 
president of General Dynamics Corporation, 
says, “The aircraft industry would go out of 
business in two years if it changed as slowly 
as education.” 

Rigid class levels are expected to disappear 
so students can advance at their own speed. 
Curriculums will emphasize the teaching of 
students how to think, not just to memorize 
facts. All known facts will be instantly avail- 
able through computer networks, so students 
will be taught how to assemble the informa- 
tion they need, how to analyze those facts 
and how to draw logical conclusions. 

The Dean of Academic Planning at the 
University of California calls the computer 
“the greatest thing to hit education since 
Johann Gutenberg invented movable type.” 
Computerized education will allow individu- 
alized study to take place in the home as 
well as in the classrooms of schools and 
businesses. 

Most authorities foresee compulsory public 
schooling beginning at age four and con- 
tinuing through the equivalent of two years 
of college. The new classrooms and dormi- 
tories required by such enrollment growth 
stagger the imagination. 

In 1900 4% of our college-age students 
attended college. This figure is estimated to 
be 50% by the year 2000. Economist Peter 
Drucker calculates that to make room for 
the more than 9 million students who will 
be crowding into colleges and universities 
as early as 1975, the United States must add 
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facilities equal to twice all the campus 
buildings erected since Harvard University 
opened its doors in 1636. 

None of this takes into account the vast 
expansion of corporate programs for ad- 
vanced education of their own employees, 
Xerox Corporation, for example, already runs 
“what amounts to an interal university,” 
with nearly 4,500 employees enrolled this 
year, according to their chairman, Joseph 
C. Wilson. 

Business education is becoming big busi- 
ness. Frank Bowles of the Ford Foundation 
thinks there is a good possibility that some 
companies will become so educationally 
competent that they will be given degree- 
granting privileges. 

22% of American adults did not finish the 
eighth grade; another 14% did not complete 
high school. 25% of our adult population 
cannot read better than a sixth-grader. This 
is a problem that concerns businessmen 
greatly. The more complex our society be- 
comes, the more necessary education be- 
comes. Particularly is this true in our de- 
mocracy. Intelligent men and women are the 
most important single asset in our country. 
Education might well become the main 
purpose of life in the 21st Century. 

But what of the rest of the world? Today, 
more than 700 million adults—four out of 
every ten of the world’s population—dwell 
in darkness where they cannot read or write. 
UN statistics indicate that world illiteracy 
has grown by 200 million people in the last 
six years alone. Unless we can find a way 
to extend the light, the forces of that dark- 
ness may ultimately extinguish our own light 
as well. 

VII. COMPUTERS 

To this point, I have said very little about 
computers. Computers have been described 
all the way from “an overgrown arithmetic 
machine” to a tool “whose liberating poten- 
tial for mankind is greater than that of any 
other invention in history.” 

Machines have always helped to free man 
as he invented the wheel, the lever, the 
pulley and the screw. Computers are capable 
of placing the knowledge of the entire world 
at the fingertips of every man. 

A computer is a logic machine. All it can 
do is accept information for storage, add and 
subtract, and spit it back out. But this it 
can do at fantastic speeds. A computer can 
digest the information in its memory cores 
and feed it back in a nanosecond. And if 
you are interested in knowing how fast that 
is, consider this: a nanosecond is to a second 
as a second is to thirty years. 

A computer, however, cannot and will not 
make any decisions. It simply carries out the 
orders programmed into it. It operates under 
what is known as the law of GIGO, which 
means “garbage in, garbage out!” The com- 
puter is incredibly fast, accurate and stupid, 
while man is incredibly slow, inaccurate and 
brilliant. The idea that the computer will 
master man is absurd. You can always pull 
the plug and cut the thing off! 

Less than 1,000 computers were in use in 
1956. ‘They now number over 40,000 in our 
country and RCA predicts 220,000 will be 
in operation by the end of the century. 

Computers are now performing bookkeep- 
ing tasks which would require armies of 
clerical workers; acting as traffic cops for the 
railroads and airlines; designing highways; 
blueprinting bridges; monitoring the electro- 
cardiograms of critically-ill heart patients. 
Without computers, the space program would 
be paralyzed and so would our government. 
In the future, computers will speed the trans- 
mission of mail; signal economic trends more 
quickly; permit instant solutions of scientific 
and technical problems which would be prac- 
tically insoluble otherwise. Global networks 
of computer centers will store all known 
information on every conceivable subject, 
with instant access available to thousands 
or even millions of widely-scattered persons 
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connected to “time-sharing” computer net- 
works. Professor John G. Kemeny of Dart- 
mouth predicts that by 1990 such computer 
terminals will be just as commonplace in 
American homes as telephones and tele- 
vision sets are today. 

General Electric already has a time-shar- 
ing computer service in New York City that 
is considered a forerunner of things to come. 
A computer at the GE Information Process- 
ing Center is hooked up to 100 clients— 
among them a management consultant, a 
medical researcher, a publishing representa- 
tive, an investment research specialist, a 
small businessman and a group of engineer- 
ing students. They receive everything from 
bookkeeping services to the solution of 
highly complex scientific, technical and eco- 
nomic problems with never any waiting be- 
cause the machine operates at such fan- 
tastic speeds. 

Computer networks are already testing a 
system of “electronic credit” which could 
produce a checkless society. The Bank of 
Delaware, a chain of four shoe stores in 
Wilmington, and 200 special credit card 
customers have been on the system since 
March, 1966. A customer who purchases 
shoes at one of these stores presents his or 
her card to the clerk, who inserts it into a 
device and punches the amount of the 
charge. This transmits an identifying signal 
to the computer at the bank and a recorded 
voice reports whether or not there is suffi- 
cient cash in this person’s account to cover 
the purchase. If so, the computer makes an 
automatic withdrawal from the customer's 
account, an automatic deposit in the chain’s 
account, and the shoes depart with a new 
owner. 

In the works are machines being designed 
to follow spoken instructions. On the horizon 
are scanning computers that will be able 
to read any kind of printing and have the 
capability for almost instantaneous language 
translation. How would you students of 
Greek and Hebrew like that? 

The latest word I have had is that they 
now have computers which are programmed 
to build more computers! 


VIII. ENERGY 


Only after man discovered how to utilize 
the energy in fire for heat and light did 
he start up the long path to civilization. 
Our standard of living in this country is 
due in large measure to the fact that we 
use more electric power than all the rest 
of the world is able to produce or consume. 

The splitting of the uranium atom in 1934 
at the University of Rome by Enrico Fermi 
opened the door to almost limitless supplies 
of energy. The nuclear power plants of to- 
morrow not only will meet our greatly in- 
creased needs, but our electricity will cost 
less as well. And if the long-term goal is 
achieved of creating fusion reactors or 
breeder reactors, the cost of electricity 
will drop to a fraction of what it is today. 
As incredible as it sounds, breeder reactors 
continually create more nuclear fuel than 
they burn, which is about as close as you 
can get to perpetual energy. 

More power for light, heat and energy at 
lower cost will bring untold benefits: in our 
kitchens and homes, in our plants and 
factories, converting salt water into fresh 
water, for electrically-powered automobiles 
and railroads, improved communications, 
and in a myriad of other ways. 

Ix. COMMUNICATIONS 

The world we live in today was shaped by 
the invention of the printing press in the 
15th Century. The world of tomorrow will 
be shaped by the communications inventions 
of this century. 

Instant television and comunications satel- 
lites have taken the world into our ghettos 
and, in turn, have made the underprivileged 
anxious to share in the good things of an 
affluent society. It has brought the gruesome 
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horrors of war into our comfortable living 
rooms and bedrooms. Events and occurrences 
in remote places are immediately known in 
all major centers. 

It was a big jump from the Pony Express 
to the dots and dashes of the Morse code, 
but telegraphy requires a band-width of only 
60 cycles to the second. Today's microwaves 
transmit in billions of cycles per second. A 
recent discovery, the laser beam, has fre- 
quencies in the hundreds of trillions of cycles 
per second and offers undreamed of capacity 
for carrying communications, For example, a 
laser beam can travel the half-a-million miles 
to the moon and back in just two-and-a-half 
seconds, with a total capacity millions of 
times greater than the most advanced com- 
munications systems now in use, 

Because it is so typical of the new discov- 
eries you can expect, the laser beam is worth 
describing to you. The laser beam is man's 
first successful attempt to produce “pure” 
light my manipulating the energy of orbiting 
electrons. The laser beam is so powerful it 
can burn through an asbestos sheet as if it 
were paper. Yet surgeons are using it to per- 
form delicate operations repairing torn reti- 
nas in their patients’ eyes. It can drill holes 
in diamonds, dig tunnels, throw a piercing 
beam of light through 2,000 feet of ocean 
water to illuminate sea bottoms, and has 
made three-dimensional photography possi. 
ble. And would you believe? The laser beam 
is only six years old! The first meeting to 
discuss it drew thousands of scientists from 
twenty different countries. There is no tell- 
ing what all these inquisitive minds will 
come up with. Many scientists are convinced 
the laser beam is man’s greatest discovery 
since the wheel. 

There are so many exciting, fascinating, 
spectacular developments just over the hori- 
zon, it is impossible to mention them all. 
Transportation, drugs and medicines, genetic 
manipulation, space exploration, the oceans, 
climactic controls, new sciences such as solid 
state and molecular physics, polymer chem- 
istry, computer mathematics, automation, 
cybernation—these will bring about such 
staggering changes that would make even 
Jules Verne and H. G. Wells shake their heads 
in unbelief. Professor John Isaacs of the 
Scripps Institution summed it up nicely 
when he said, “We are in an incredibly tiny 
little glimpse of time. It’s astonishing to me 
to be born into this race at this time.” 

Believe me, the new world will be no place 
for the man who wants to get into a nice, 
comfortable rut and not be disturbed. Every 
one of us will face the problem of learning, 
unlearning and relearning to keep from be- 
coming obsolete. Whatever our position or 
education, we must continue to adjust or 
the changes will engulf us. As Lord Brain has 
warned, “Intelligence does not guarantee 
survival, The laws of evolution favor those 
species best able to cope with their environ- 
ments.” 

X. BUSINESS 

Some of you may feel that I have been 
treading in many fields which do not con- 
cern business, Actually, practically every ac- 
tivity in our society affects business in one 
way or another, either directly or in estab- 
lishing the climate within which it operates. 

Our system of business is unique in the 
wo American business is completely un- 

and disjoined. It is composed of 
iiterally hundreds of thousands, maybe mil- 
lions, of unrelated companies and individ- 
uals engaged in producing and distributing 
every conceivable kind of goods and services. 
Even though we might not fully understand 
it and some people might even mistrust it, 
our competitive system of business is the 
economic manifestation of our free society 
and is the principle reason for America’s 
preeminence. In a free society, the customer 
is the boss. Businesses must satisfy their cus- 
tomer’s desires or they won’t stay in business 
very long. 
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Let me give you a quick run-down on 
what the free enterprise system has meant 
to these United States. 

The recorded history of man is about 6,000 
years. For most of those 60 centuries, all but 
a small fraction of mankind have been un- 
derfed, underclothed, ill-housed, and ex- 
posed unduly to disease. Working from early 
morn until late at night to produce barely 
enough to stay alive, the vast majority of 
mankind faced a future without hope. 

In Colonial days our grandmothers went to 
the well to get water for the house just as 
they did in Biblical times. They cooked food 
over an open fire, just as it had been done 
for centuries in the past. They wove clothes 
with looms which went back to Egyptian 
times. Our grandfathers ground their meal 
and grits with the same grindstones and 
mills we find in old Babylon. 

Then in 1776 a new idea was born. For the 
first time in history a large body of people 
achieved real freedoms and liberties. They 
had finally devised a government that was 
to serve its citizens and exert a minimum 
of controls. It took these freed people with 
their wonderful free enterprise system less 
than 200 years to convert a wilderness into 
the strongest nation on earth. We Americans 
represent only 6% of the people on this 
planet and we occupy but 6% of the land- 
mass. Yet we create 50% of the wealth of the 
world. We have more automobiles, more tele- 
phones, more television sets—more of every- 
thing, more widely distributed among more 
people—than all the rest of the world put 
together. 

Our system has been proved by the long 
history of man to hold opportunities for the 
underprivileged far greater than any other 
economic or political system man has yet de- 
vised. We are the envy of the rest of the 
world because our free enterprise system 
does such a superb job in moving the neces- 
sities of life into the channels of consump- 
tion. Yet we are being bugged here at home 
by unstable activists and revolutionaries who 
want to burn it all down—the good with the 
bad—and turn over our freedoms and liber- 
ties to the few who run the dictatorships, 
We should be proud of what our free society 
has accomplished, not apologetic. 

Even though our system has literally ac- 
complished miracles, there is much left to 
be done: poisoned air, polluted water, pov- 
erty, ignorance, disease, crime and immoral- 
ity—problems by the score to be solved 
by all of us. 

I can assure you that most thinking busi- 
nessmen are more concerned about these 
problems than are most segments of our 
society. Beyond a certain point, top execu- 
tives are motivated less by money than by 
other goals. Our richest rewards come from 
helping others achieve their goals, of devel- 
oping lasting institutions which will enable 
others to lead the more abundant life. As 
J. C. Penney put it, “If all that could be 
said of me was that I had been a successful 
merchant who had accumulated a great deal 
of wealth, I would consider my life a fail- 
ure.” That's why the National Industrial 
Conference Board estimates that top ex- 
ecutives contribute $5 billion worth of time 
each year to charitable organizations and 
as much as 80% of their time to “good 
works” for society. 

The reason I have made such a point of 
this is to give you young ministers an in- 
sight into the philosophy and ideals of good 
businessmen. You will have much greater 
success in your ministries if you understand 
them and make use of their great talents. 
The primary job of an executive is to plan 
out into the future and to solve problems. 
Businessmen are trained to organize pro- 
grams and are results-oriented. They have 
tremendous nervous energy and a desire to 
help out good causes, so don't ever hesitate 
to ask them to help you with your pet proj- 
ects. If they believe in your program, you 
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will find they are usually quite generous 
with their financial support, too! They have 
a deep commitment to the human issues of 
the day. 

The real promise of the Scientific Revolu- 
tion is that it will free us from the “econ- 
omy of scarcity” which has plagued man- 
kind since the beginning of history. 
Through an “economy of abundance,” man 
would be released from the slave base of 
routine drudgeries of mind and body and 
the final imprint of the cave would be re- 
moved. Man’s mind would then be free for 
the creative thinking that must be done 
if the impact of science is to be harmonized 
with man’s enduring spiritual, social and 
political needs. 

Through science, God is giving man the 
opportunity to humanize the world and 
bring about a higher level of man, who can 
follow more closely in His footsteps. 


NEWSLETTER 


HON. JACK EDWARDS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 1, 1968 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, my colleague, BILL DICKINSON, 
of Alabama’s Second Congressional Dis- 
trict, has published this month another 
interesting newsletter. 

I would like to insert it at this place 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


APRIL 1968. 

Dear Fotks: April, the month that tradi- 
tionally ushers in Spring and renewed hope, 
this year brought holocaust and unrest to 
an already trouble United States. Following 
the murder of Martin Luther King, riots 
broke out in more than 100 American cities, 
with your Nation's Capital being the hardest 
it. The rioting, looting and burning in Wash- 
ington left eight dead and more than $16 
million in losses to store-owners and apart- 
ment building owners. 

And earlier in the month, LBJ threw a 
political curve ball with his announcement 
that he “will not seek nor will he accept” 
his party’s nomination for the presidency. 
However, LBJ didn’t exactly “burn his draft 
card,” as newsman Paul Harvey pointed out. 
At any rate, whatever your political persua- 
sion may be, this presidential election should 
offer something for everyone. We can expect 
some of those familiar tears from HHH, a bit 
of poetry from the leader of the dovecote 
(Sen. McCarthy), and an honest-to-goodness 
“go-go” campaign from Bobby. 

As you know, I strongly opposed the “open- 
housing” section of the so-called 1968 Civil 
“Riots” Bill. I opposed it on many counts, 
the foremost being: (1) legislation passed by 
intimidation sets a very dangerous precedent; 
(2) it is unconstitutional; (3) it will not 
accomplish what its proponents claim it will 
and can only lead to further frustration and 
dissatisfaction. Also, it was railroaded 
through Congress without any amendments 
being allowed, and no one really knows what 
it does. The speech I made on the floor of 
the House opposing it is reprinted in full 
in this newsletter: 

“Mr, DICKINSON. Mr. Speaker, a generation 
ago much was said of the ‘forgotten man’ in 
the United States. Political slogans were 
coined in his behalf, legislation was passed 
to make his life more abundant, jobs were 
created for his benefit, and so it went, al- 
though no one was exactly sure of the iden- 
tity of the ‘forgotten man.’ He was merely a 
symbol. 

“There is a new ‘forgotten man’ on the 
scene today. He is the law-abiding, respect- 
able, hard-working individual. Whether in 
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management or labor, he is the man who 
watches his earnings siphoned away to sup- 
port global aid programs of the most frivo- 
lous type. He is the man who is allowed a 
$600 annual tax deduction to raise and edu- 
cate his child while the unwed mother on 
relief gets many times that amount in wel- 
fare checks to support her burgeoning brood. 

“It is the same ‘forgotten man’ or his son 
who volunteers for military service or answers 
his draft summons without complaint and 
dies bravely in a war his country will not let 
him win. He is the man who spends hours 
filling out forms, questionnaires, and inva- 
sions of his privacy in the form of govern- 
mental inquiries. He is the same ‘forgotten 
man’ who contributes to his community in 
time, effort, and money. 

“He is the man who takes pride in his 
home, his environment, his friends and his 
neighbors. The man who has achieved the 
dream of owning his own home, of leaving it 
to whom he wishes, or of selling it to whom 
he pleases. Rights which are fundamental un- 
der our Constitution. Suddenly he finds that 
these rights are being sacrificed on the alter 
of political expediency in a whim of frenzy. 
The ‘forgotten man’ is suddenly branded a 
‘bigot, a ‘racist,’ and a veritable beast if he 
has any preference as to the buyer of his 
dwelling. 

“It is this ‘forgotten man’ who has been 
eclipsed and crowded from the political spec- 
trum by appeals to the packaged vote of 
organized pressure groups, the disadvan- 
taged, the impoverished, and the indolent, 
and the indigent who prefer indolence. 

“It is the basic rights of the ‘forgotten 
man’ that are being struck down today in a 
streamroller fashion. Under the terms of the 
fair housing provisions of the legislation 
before the House today, the majority of our 
citizens will lose their right to sell or rent 
their property to the person they choose and 
the real estate business will come under the 
supervision of the Federal Government. To 
force a citizen to sell his property to a person 
of the Federal Government’s choosing is the 
most flagrant violation of basic human 
rights and dignity as can be found in the 
worst totalitarian system ever devised. The 
final result will be to reduce fundamental 
human rights to the level of academic norms 
which can be changed at each passing fad or 
fancy in social engineering by self-appointed 
planners for the lives of others. Beware of 
our growing number of social planners in 
government. 

“Mr. Speaker, this is not the American 
dream come true. It is instead, in fact, and 
indeed another step of the American night- 
mare. 

“A census has not been taken to establish 
the number of today’s forgotten majority, 
but I submit, Mr. Speaker, that a census will 
be taken in November of this year which will 
reflect itself in the absent faces of many of 
my colleagues who see fit to strike this blow 
to the liberty and freedom of the ‘forgotten 
man’ in America.“ 

APOLOGIES, PLEASE 

The winner of the U.S. Army Nurse of the 
Year Award for 1967 is Col. Sara Lundy of 
Brewton. In my last newsletter I goofed and 
incorrectly listed Andalusia as her home- 
town. 

THIS IS NOT THE ANSWER 

The photos above (not printed in the 
Recorp) were taken shortly after rioters 
struck Washington earlier this month, It 
happened only blocks from your Nation’s 
Capitol, and as I watched the American flag 
atop our Capitol become almost obscured by 
smoke, and saw a machine gun post set up 
on the Capitol steps, I wondered what was 
happening to our country. Anarchy, or 
“street rule” is not the answer—to any prob- 
lem. We, in Congress, must not continue to 
submit to legislation by intimidation. I have 
seen it happen already. I have seen normally 
sensible men intimidated to the point of 
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passing legislation out of fear. Such action 
threatens the very framework of our Demo- 
cratic structure and already has created an 
air of fear in the once-hallowed halls of 
Congress. 

OUR CADETS AT WEST POINT 


On a recent visit to the U.S. Military Acad- 
emy (West Point), I lunched with our boys 
there from the 2nd District. They are J. N. 
Carter, Andalusia; McDonald Plummer, 
Greenville; W. L. Wallis, Florala; L. D. 
Riggsby, Troy; H. B. Wall, Jr., of E. Brewton. 

A PAIR OF QUEENS 

Alabama “royalty” was in abundance in 
D.C. this Spring. A pretty young lady, Miss 
Donna Gayle Martin of Dothan, is the reign- 
ing Peanut Queen. Miss Susan Waller rep- 
resented the 2nd District in the Alabama 
Cherry Blossom Court. She is the daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Luther Waller of Mont- 
gomery. 

Best wishes, 
BL. 


THE 50TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
AMERICAN’S CREED, BY WILLIAM 
TYLER PAGE 


Hon. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 1, 1968 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, this ap- 

pears to be a time in our history as a 
nation and as a free people when, de- 
spite the perils to which we well know 
our beloved America is subjected, some 
seem to fear to speak in the accent and 
ardor of patriotic Americans. These are 
tortuous times, domestic and foreign, for 
our beloved country. We must proudly 
avow our political faith in America just 
as we proudly avow our religious faith in 
God. 
The best summary of the political faith 
of America was given us by William Tyler 
Page, whom I knew quite well. April of 
this year marked the 50th anniversary of 
that summary, entitled “The American’s 
Creed.” As an epic of Americana, “The 
American’s Creed” ranks with our na- 
tional anthem and the Pledge of Alle- 
giance to the flag. Therefore, in honor of 
William Tyler Page and as a reminder 
to our people, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Record the story 
of “The American’s Creed” and the full 
text of “The American’s Creed,” by 
William Tyler Page. 

There being no objections, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE STORY OF THE AMERICAN CREED 

The idea of laying special emphasis upon 
the duties and obligations of citizenship in 
the form of a national creed originated with 
Henry S. Chapin. In 1916-17 a contest, open 
to all Americans, was inaugurated in the 
press throughout the country to secure “the 
best summary of the political faith of Amer- 
ica.” The contest was informally approved 
by the President of the United States. 
Through Mayor James H. Preston, the city of 
Baltimore, as the birthplace of the Star- 
Spangled Banner, offered a prize of $1,000, 
which was accepted, and the following com- 
mittees were appointed: A committee on 
manuscripts consisting of Porter Emerson 
Browne and representatives from leading 
American magazines, with headquarters in 
New York City; a committee on award, con- 
sisting of Matthew P. Andrews, Irvin S. 
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Cobb, Hamlin Garland, Ellen Glasgow, Julian 
Street, Booth Tarkington, and Charles Han- 
son Towne; and an advisory committee, con- 
sisting of Dr. P. P. Claxton, United States 
Commissioner of Education, governors of 
States, United States Senators, and other 
National and State officials. 

The winner of the contest and the author 
of the creed selected proved to be William 
Tyler Page, of Friendship Heights, Md., a 
descendant of President Tyler and also of 
Carter Braxton, one of the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence. 


[From the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD] 

The complete proceedings in regard to the 
Official acceptance of The American’s Creed 
may be found in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
No. 102, April 13, 1918, from which is taken 
the following explanation of the doctrinal 
origin of the creed: 

“The United States of America.”—Pream- 
ble, Constitution of the United States. 

“A government of the people, by the people, 
for the people.”—Preamble, Constitution of 
the United States; Daniel Webster’s speech 
in the Senate, January 26, 1830; Abraham 
Lincoln’s Gettysburg speech. 

“Whose just powers are derived from the 
consent of the governed.”—-Thomas Jefferson, 
in Declaration of Independence. 

“A Democracy in a republic. Hammes Mad- 
ison in The Federalist No. 10; Article X of 
the amendments to Constitution. 

“A sovereign Nation of many sovereign 
States.” E pluribus unum,” great seal of the 
United States; Article IV of the Constitution. 

“A Perfect Union.”—Preamble to the Con- 
stitution. 

“One and inseparable.”—Webster’s speech 
in the Senate, January 26, 1830. 

“Established upon those principles of free- 
dom, equality, justice, and humanity for 
which American patriots sacrificed their lives 
and fortunes.“ Declaration of Independence. 

“I therefore believe it is my duty to my 
country to love it.“ -In substance from Ed- 
ward Everett Hale’s The Man Without a 
Country. 

“To support its Constitution.”—Oath of al- 
legiance, section 1757, Revised Statutes of the 
United States. 

“To obey its laws.”"—Washington’s Fare- 
well Address; Article VI, Constitution of the 
United States. 

“To respect its flag.“ National anthem. 
The Star-Spangled Banner; Army and Navy 
Regulations; War Department circular on 
flag etiquette, April 14, 1917. 

“And to defend it against all enemies.”— 
Oath of allegiance, section 1757, Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States. 


THE AMERICAN’S CREED 


I believe in the United States of America 
as a government of the people, by the people, 
for the people; whose just powers are de- 
rived from the consent of the governed; a 
democracy in a republic; a sovereign nation 
of many sovereign States; a perfect Union, 
one and inseparable; established upon those 
principles of freedom, equality, justice, and 
humanity for which American patriots sac- 
rificed their lives and fortunes. 

I therefore believe it is my duty to my 
country to love it; to support its Constitu- 
tion; to obey its laws; to respect its flag; and 
to defend it against all enemies. 

(Authorized version). 


BUSINESS INCENTIVE REVAMPS A 
NEIGHBORHOOD 


HON. RICHARD S. SCHWEIKER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 1, 1968 


Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. Speaker, I 
firmly believe that we must begin to look 
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to private enterprise as a vehicle for 
solving many of our cities’ most pressing 
social and economic problems. 

It is time to apply the managerial skill, 
the technology, and the dynamic crea- 
tivity of our business establishment to 
the urgent priorities of our cities. One 
specific way to get the companies in- 
volved in this task, which I whole- 
heartedly support, is to offer firms a tax 
credit if they assume an urban improve- 
ment project, whether in job training, 
housing, or some other field where prog- 
ress is badly needed. 

To speak of my own congressional dis- 
trict, Mr. Speaker, I am proud that a 
freshman member of the Pennsylvania 
General Assembly from Montgomery 
County, Daniel Beren, of Abington 
Township, has pioneered in bringing the 
tax credit approach to Pennsylvania. He 
is the sponsor of a widely acclaimed new 
tax credit law called the Neighborhood 
Assistance Act, designed to interest pri- 
vate companies in urban betterment 
work. 

Mr, Beren says one of his chief in- 
spirations in sponsoring the law was the 
work already done, without benefit of 
tax credits, by Smith Kline & French 
Laboratories of Philadelphia. This im- 
portant pharmaceutical firm has set up 
an information services center for resi- 
dents of the inner city, low-income 
neighborhood where Smith Kline & 
French has its plant. It has operated a 
job training program for minority group 
members and has even ventured into 
housing rehabilitation in the neighbor- 
hood, in cooperation with a builder and 
the Philadelphia Housing Authority. 

The Beren bill and the work being 
done by Smith Kline & French in neigh- 
borhood improvement were both the sub- 
ject of a column appearing in the Wash- 
ington Star of Thursday, April 25, by na- 
tional columnist James J. Kilpatrick. I 
hereby include that column in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD and commend it to 
my colleagues who may not have seen 

Business INCENTIVE REVAMPS A 
NEIGHBORHOOD 


(By James J. Kilpatrick) 


HARRISBURG, Pa.—It is too early to do much 
crowing about Pennsylvania’s “Neighbor- 
hood Assistance Act,” for the law has been 
in effect for less than five months, but two 
good reasons suggest that it deserves an 
encouraging word. 

First, this modest piece of legislation seeks 
to bring the skills of business directly to 
the problems of the slums. Second, it pro- 
vides one more example of the continued 
vitality of the states in our federal scheme 
of government. 

The Pennsylvania law is largely the brain- 
child of a freshman Republican legislator, 
Daniel Beren of Abington. He learned last 
year of the quietly hopeful job being done in 
the Spring Garden neighborhood of Phila- 
delphia by Smith, Kline & French, the drug 
manufacturers. He took a look at their pro- 
gram, and thought he saw not the answer, 
but one answer, to the complex problems 
of neighborhood improvement and Negro ad- 
vancement. 

The SKF people have their main plant in 
a part of Philadelphia that is typical of 
countless such districts across the nation. It 
was once a fine neighborhood of large homes, 
meant for large families. Then families grew 
smaller and the march to the suburbs be- 
gan. The neighborhood slipped downhill. 
Puerto Rican and Negro families moved in, 
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as the old houses were converted to rooming 
houses and tenements. A slum was on its 
way. 

Two years ago this month, Smith, Kline 
& French quietly launched a three-part pro- 
gram to serve the people of Spring Garden. 
One part was a job-training program, similar 
to other such programs elsewhere. Of greater 
interest is an “Information Services Center,” 
which the company set up in the basement 
of an unused church. The third part goes 
to the rehabilitation of housing. 

Today the center has a full-time staff of 
four persons whose job is to cut through red 
tape and to help the neighborhood residents 
find the help available to them. Many of the 
Spanish-speaking members of the commu- 
nity are wholly unable to cope with forms, 
rules and regulations. Others are afraid of 
the bureaucratic presence and generally ap- 
prehensive of anything that smacks of offi- 
cialdom. By keeping the program low-keyed 
and unpretentious, the center has managed 
to win a solid place in the community. 

The company’s role in housing rehabilita- 
tion is equally as inconspicuous. The old 
houses of the neighborhood were basically 
too sound to be destroyed. Too large for 
single families, they appeared to offer fine 
opportunities for conversion into decent flats 
and apartments. So SKF helped to find a 
developer who would contract with the 
Philadelphia Public Housing Authority for 
house-by-house modernization. The com- 
pany pledged to underwrite a part of the 
interest costs. Now 60 to 70 houses have been 
done over, to provide 200 renovated housing 
units. The neighborhood is coming back. 

Beren was so impressed by the SKF achieve- 
ment that he won approval in November of 
his Neighborhood Assistance Act. The law is 
short and simple. It provides a credit against 
corporation income tax of up to 50 percent 
of the first $150,000 invested by a business 
firm in state-approved programs of benefit 
to persons living in impoverished areas. So 
many business firms have indicated an in- 
terest in participation at a higher level that 
Beren already has introduced an amend- 
ment to raise the maximum credit to 
$175,000. 

These things can’t be hurried. Big busi- 
ness, like big government, sometimes moves 
with less than lightning speed. But the 
Pennsylvania law appears to offer the incen- 
tive, the opportunity, and the room to turn 
around in that business leaders have been 
urging. 

Perhaps other States have preceded Penn- 
sylvania in the tax-credit approach to neigh- 
borhood improvement. If so, more power to 
them. For business leaders, the plan offers a 
fresh challenge; for slum dwellers, it offers 
fresh hope. 


LET’S GET RID OF THE SMUT 
PEDDLERS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 1, 1968 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, Mrs. 
Phil Regan, of California, whose hus- 
band is the well-known entertainer, is a 
member of the Los Angeles County Com- 
mission Against Indecent Literature, an 
official organization within the county’s 
governmental structure. The Regans are 
among the politically active Californians 
and count a great number of elected 
public servants—including, I am sure, 
many of my colleagues as well as my- 
self—among their friends. 

Some time ago Mrs. Regan sent me a 
statement which she prepared as an ap- 
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peal against the spread of pornography 
among our youth. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this statement, entitled “Let’s 
Get Rid of the Smut Peddlers,” appear 
in the Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

Ler’s Ger Rm or THE SMUT PEDDLERS 

(By Mrs. Phil Regan) 

Edwin Markham said, “In vain we build the 
city if we do not first build the man.” 

What kind of men and women can we 
build from a muddy reservoir of filthy lit- 
erature? 

Walter and Lao Russell clearly foretold the 
outcome in The World Crisis: “Culture, char- 
acter and morality drop swiftly. Teenage deg- 
radation begins. Beauty and inspiration 
die. Art becomes as ugly as the decadent 
minds of its creators. Sensuality increases.” 
And from here they go to other excesses. 

One-third of our population in the United 
States is under sixteen years of age. If the 
American people, and especially the par- 
ents, continue to tolerate smutty literature 
poured out of the pens of depraved minds, 
then generations to come will be victimized. 

Obscenity exerts an influence upon the 
minds of many young people resulting in 
heinous sexual offenses. And what are we 
doing to stop the publication of this satanic 
literature and hard-core pornography? 

These depraved pornographic publishers 
know that “one picture is worth a thousand 
words;” and then as Shakespeare so aptly 
put it: “Ill deeds are doubled with evil 
words.” If we continue to let pornography 
and foul language pollute the minds of this 
generation through indecent literature and 
do not put a stop to making depravity a 
lucrative business, we shall live to regret it. 

A statement by the New York Academy of 
Medicine (August 1963) voices concern 
about the appalling impact on the young of 
salacious books, magazines, photographs and 
records sold in shops and circulated through 
the mails. The Academy said, “This material 
ranged from erotic through libidinous to out- 
right lascivious and lecherous. All the pub- 
lications were copiously illustrated with 
nearly totally nude male or female figures. 
Although marked for adults, it is believed 
that the greater proportion of the subject 
matter is purposely directed toward teen- 
agers. Such reading (the report continued) 
encourages a marked preoccupation with sex 
and interferes with the development of a 
healthy attitude and respect for the opposite 
sex. It is said to contribute to perversion. 

“It is undeniable that there has been a 
resurgence of venereal disease, particularly 
among teenage youth, and that the rate of 
illegitimacy is climbing. The perusal of erotic 
literature has the potentiality of inciting 
some young persons to enter into illicit sex 
relations and thus of leading them into prom- 
iscuity, illegitimacy and venereal disease.” 

What will become of these misguided souls? 
We frankly do not know. We must stop the 
sale of pornographic publications and malefic 
literature slanted for young people. We can 
do so through strong and immediate legisla- 
tion. 

The widespread publication and sale of 
corrupt literature and pornography is an as- 
sault on fundamental decency. “What we 
gaze upon we become.” Then it is time to 
give our teenagers something beautiful to 
gaze upon, something inspirational that will 
fire their imagination and spur them on to be 
decent men and women. We should protect 
their immature minds from this depravity. 
This foul literature is self-destructive. 

Let us emancipate our young people from 
the claws of unclean and obsessive literature 
and demand that publishers give them some- 
thing clean and stimulating. Much wicked- 
ness is masquerading these days as Freedom 
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of the Press. There is no freedom without 
morality! Would you call a man free who is 
enslaved by disgusting literature or sex urges 
that follow as a result of pornographic in- 
dulgence? Is his or her mind clear to make 
right decisions, or will they be chained to 
unrestricted love-ins, sit-ins or fall-downs? 
The greatest individual crimes are incited 
and multiplied by writers and publishers of 
pornography and vile literature. 

With continued obscenity, a very marked 
decline in sexual morals has become notice- 
able, thus encouraging young people to turn 
sexual passions into a species of hobby. 

Obscenity is more insidious than you 
think and cannot be overcome by what you 
may call a head-on collision. As in any con- 
flict, we must study our enemy and expose 
their purpose so that we may use the right 
strategy to defeat them. The real triumph 
will be if without compromising with error 
we can outlaw this contagious cancer that 
is deteriorating many young minds. A mere 
negative to obscenity is not enough. You will 
need something good to take its place. How 
can it be counteracted and overcome? Be 
against obscenity and continue by being for 
the law to banish it. There has been a great 
deal of publicity and scientific investigation 
about smog. What are we going to do about 
smut and the irreparable damage it is do- 
ings to young minds? The situation is bad. 
It is serious but it can be changed. We the 
people can change this picture permanently 
by getting legislation passed outlawing in- 
decent literature and pornography. There is 
an urgent need for parents and the voters to 
act quickly. Let us not forget that the people 
are the power in this great land and we can 
reverse this dangerous trend by backing leg- 
islation to outlaw smut and make it a crimi- 
nal offense to sell it to teenagers. 

If the men representing us in Sacramento 
fail us in getting this legislation passed, let 
us replace them. Let them know that we the 
people want decent literature for our chil- 
dren and we intend to get it. We need im- 
mediate legislation to outlaw indecent litera- 
ture. This has been proven. 

Now is the time to show righteous indig- 
nation against rotten literature. Let us keep 
the minds of our young people clean and 
there will be many vacancies in our mental 
institutions. 

Duality of thinking in our legislators en- 
tails a natural resistance to our progress for 
good. So let us make sure that our law- 
makers call into instant action laws which 
will drastically right this situation. If you 
are against pornographic and indecent liter- 
ature, let us be guided by the late Walter 
Russell in accomplishing this. “Live it in 
your dealings and talk it in your conversa- 
tions. If you are employed in a shoe store, 
an office, a television studio, if you are a 
housewife, an author, preacher or actor— 
live it, talk it constantly—talk against in- 
decent literature in your club or in the train, 
bus, restaurant, to the man next to you and 
you may find that he is as eager to stop it 
as you are. Gather groups into your home 
and develop means to stop it. Teach those 
who do not understand that man's world 
is falling apart through wrong concepts and 
actions of man brought about by deterior- 
ating thoughts.” 

Write your Congressmen, your Senators, 
your Assemblymen, your Mayors, your Gov- 
ernors. Urge them to act or else you will 
replace them on Election Day. “If 500 of you 
in a town of 10,000,” continued Walter Rus- 
sell, “live it and talk it to your neighbors 
who may find it difficult to comprehend or 
to realize the danger to our nation—if we 
build our young through clean literature and 
uplifting ideas, it will not be long before a 
neighborhood and a town will become one 
in decency.” 

If enough thousands of you concentrate in 
getting rid of obscenity in our literature, 
we can outlaw it in the next election. 

Let there be no escape from the trans- 
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gression of our moral laws. It begins with 
you and you and you! 

And let us remember—In vain we build 
the Nation if we do not first build our young 
people to be morally strong! 


DANGEROUS SYSTEM 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 1, 1968 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
United States, as an industrialized, 
highly technical, urban country has al- 
ready seen the great advances in science 
and communications that are now be- 
coming available to the world. However, 
some of our political institutions show 
signs that they may need some up- 
dating—the electoral college is one ex- 
ample. 

Neal R. Peirce, the knowledgeable po- 
litical editor of the Congressional Quar- 
terly, has recently published a timely 
analysis of the electoral college and a 
plea for the direct election of the Presi- 
dent. The Washington Post recommends 
this book, “The People’s President,” in 
an editorial of Friday, April 26, 1968. The 
editorial, which I insert below, high- 
lights the book and the problem: 

DANGEROUS SYSTEM 


The publication this week of Neal R. 
Peirce’s The People’s President—a title bor- 
rowed, incidentally, from an editorial in The 
Washington Post—may be an event in our 
political history. It is essentially a plea for 
abolition of the obsolete and mischievous 
electoral college and direct election of the 
President of the United States by popular 
vote. It comes at a time when the issue is 
actively before Congress and when the pub- 
lic mood appears to be favorable. 

Mr. Peirce is the political editor of Con- 
gressional Quarterly. Though he has kept his 
volume for the most part in low key, it is a 
thorough and scholarly study of our highly 
complex system of electing the President. All 
the risks and perils of that system are ex- 
plained in detail in their historical setting. 
A careful reader is likely to put the volume 
down with a feeling of wonder that our sys- 
tem of government has survived with so 
little impairment under so crude a method 
of choosing its Chief Executive. 

Estes Kefauver once said that “every four 
years the electoral college is a loaded pistol 
aimed at our system of government. Its con- 
tinued existence is a game of Russian 
roulette. Once its antiquated procedures 
trigger a loaded cylinder, it may be too late 
for the needed corrections.” It may send to 
the White House a candidate who has lost in 
the popular vote because a strange count- 
ing device gives him an “electoral vote” ma- 
jority. It may throw the election of the Presi- 
dent into the House of Representatives where 
the absurd one-state-one-vote rule makes a 
mockery of democratic principle. It enables 
manipulating politicians in some states to 
defeat the will of their voters by keeping 
the presidential electors unpledged and then 
casting their votes for someone who is not 
even a candidate. 

All these and other critical defects in the 
system are fully outlined by Mr. Peirce. 
“Through our entire national experience,” he 
concludes, “we have learned that there is no 
safer, no better way to elect our public offi- 
cials than by the choice of the people, with 
the man who wins the most votes being 
awarded the office.” The book ought to be 
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must reading for members of Congress, the 
press and great numbers of citizens who are 
concerned about this critical weakness in 
our system. 


THE NATIONAL SECRETARIES AS- 
SOCIATION, INTERNATIONAL 


Hon. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 1, 1968 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, Secre- 
taries Week, sponsored by the National 
Secretaries Association, International, 
was observed April 21 to 27, for the 17th 
consecutive year. April 24 was high- 
lighted as Secretaries Day. 

In recognition of Secretaries Week 
this year and the goals of the National 
Secretaries Association, International, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp comments concerning the 
aims and activities of the organization. 

There being no objection, the com- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


THE NATIONAL SECRETARIES ASSOCIATION 
(INTERNATIONAL) 


In the beginning, The National Secretaries 
Association was founded in 1942 to join to- 
gether in a nonprofit, nonunion, nonsec- 
tarian, nonpartisan, and educational asso- 
ciation, businesswomen who were or had 
been engaged in secretarial employment, or 
whose training and interest are of similar na- 
ture. NSA became international in 1954 with 
the installation of the first Canadian chap- 
ter. Recently, under an Association bylaws 
change, men became eligible for membership. 

Presently, The National Secretaries Asso- 
ciation (International), with its more than 
25,000 members in some 590 chapters in all 
50 of the United States, Canada, and affili- 
ates in Mexico, Panama, Argentina, Finland, 
the Bahamas, Curacao, and Hong Kong, is 
the world’s leading secretarial association. 

As the world’s leading secretarial associa- 
tion, NSA must and does assume the respon- 
sibilities that go with leadership. NSA is con- 
cerned with upgrading the standards of the 
secretarial profession and seeing that they 
are met by trained, skilled and conscientious 
secretaries. In order to be conscientious, it is 
NSA’s position that it is axiomatically neces- 
sary to have a conscience. NSA is, in effect, 
the conscience of a profession. After 26 years, 
our primary goal remains EDUCATION— 
Continuing Education. Believing that what is 
past is prologue, the Association is looking to 
the future, a future in which all members 
must be ready to meet the challenge of tech- 
nological changes. 

NSA gives members the opportunity to be- 
come better secretaries through educational, 
professional and personal development; to 
develop initiative and leadership abilities; 
to work with other secretaries in raising the 
standards of secretarial performance; to as- 
sure management of more capable secretaries, 
to assist beginners. 

The only recognized standard of measure- 
ment of secretarial proficiency is the Certified 
Professional Secretary (CPS) rating, admin- 
istered by the Institute for Certifying Secre- 
taries, a department of NSA, This is earned 
by taking a two-day, six-part examination, 
at leading colleges and universities, the first 
Friday and Saturday in May each year. To 
date, 3,901 secretaries (including 9 men) 
have attained the CPS rating since it was 
first administered 17 years ago. A secretary 
does not have to be an NSA member to take 
this exam. 
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Encouragement to students to train toward 
a career as a professional secretary is carried 
out by the Future Secretaries Association, 
another department of The National Secre- 
taries Association, which now has 274 chap- 
ters in $25 high schools and colleges. Through 
this program, experienced secretaries help 
business educators train students to be pre- 
pared to fulfill realistically management's 
specialized secretarial needs of tomorrow. 

Other special NSA projects are Secretary 
of the Year and Boss of the Year. Dr. Ivan 
A. Getting, President of Aerospace Corpora- 
tion, Los Angeles, California, has just been 
chosen NSA’s 1968 International Boss of the 
Year. He is the tenth executive to receive 
The National Secretaries Association’s high- 
est award to a member of management, 

In addition to the official monthly maga- 
gine of NSA, The Secretary, other publi- 
cations of NSA include Secretaries on 
the Spot, Secretarial Study Guide, and 
Secretarial Techniques Manual. Also three 
Audio/Visuals have been developed, CPS 
Emblem of Excellence” (Sound-Color Film- 
strip), “The World of NSA” (Color Slide- 
film), and “The Look of a Leader“ (Color 
Slidefilm). 

Significant of NSA aims and purposes, the 
classic lamp of learning, its rays lighting 
the world, is emblazoned across its emblem, 
and the world signifies that the field is un- 
limited for our profession. The letters “B-L” 
stand for Better Learning, Better Letters, 
Better Living. 


NEGRO SURGEON BLASTS POOR 
PEOPLE’S MARCH 


HON. M. G. (GENE) SNYDER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 1, 1968 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, this is a 
time when a good sensible approach is 
needed to our domestic turmoil. I find 
such an approach set out in the words of 
Dr. Thomas Matthews, as written in a 
story in last Sunday’s Washington Post. 

I submit the article for the RECORD: 
NEGRO SURGEON BLASTS POOR PEOPLE'S MARCH 

(By Jim Hoagland) 

The head of one of the Nation's largest 
Negro self-help organizations castigated the 
Poor People’s Campaign yesterday and pro- 

as an alternative a ten-year economic 
development program for black businesses. 

Challenging the Campaign’s leader, the 
Rev. Ralph Abernathy, to debate him “in 
the ghettos across the Nation,” Dr. Thomas 
W. Matthew said the Campaign’s demands 
for more welfare and a guaranteed income 
would “perpetuate slavery.” 

Dr. Matthew, a New York neurosurgeon, is 
president of National Economic Growth 
and Reconstruction Organization (NEGRO), 
which operates 15 enterprises across the 
country, including a general hospital in New 
York and a bus line in the Watts section of 
Los Angeles. 

“The time has come for black Americans 
to face reality,” Dr. Matthew, a Negro, told 
about 50 former officers of the national 
Junior Chamber of Commerce meeting here. 
“The pie in the sky promises of the Poor 
People’s March must be exchanged for bread 
on the table today.” 

ASKS END TO RIOTING 

Calling for a moratorium on demonstra- 
tions and riots, he said the riots “have gotten 
*the point across . . White Americans have 
begun to understand the problems and ask 
how they can help.” 

He dubbed the Poor People's effort opera- 
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tion overkill” and likened it to an inexperi- 
enced nurse who wakes up a sleeping patient 
“to give him a knockout pill.” 

Dr. Matthew also said he would begin a 
“Nitty Gritty School of Economics” on Wash- 
ington street corners to teach basic facts 
of finance to ghetto dwellers and to compete 
with the Poor People’s Campaign. 

“Our grandparents had a guaranteed an- 
nual income. They called it slavery. A guar- 
anteed income would make blacks more de- 
pendent. We should know better,” he said. 

Estimating that the Campaign may involve 
$500,000 in expenses, Dr. Matthew said that 
that much money invested in his organiza- 
tion “could supply 20,000 permanent jobs for 
the hard-core unemployed.” 


LOAN PROGRAM URGED 


He said he would propose to Congress a 
plan that would provide 100-year loans from 
the Federal Government at 2 per cent in- 
terest, 20-year loans from private industry 
at 4 per cent and five-year loans from for- 
eign investors at 6 per cent. All loans would 
be guaranteed by the Government. 

Dr. Matthew also called on the Govern- 
ment to commit 2 per cent of all it contracts 
with private industry to NEGRO, his group, 
which would underbid the lowest private bid 
on the contract. 

NEGRO, which was begun about 11 years 
ago, is supported by the earnings of its 15 
industries and the sale of bonds in denomi- 
nations from a quarter to $10,000. It has 
about 700 full-time employes, 20 per cent of 
whom are white. 

The organization also runs industrial clin- 
ics that train unskilled workers for its indus- 
tries. Dr. Matthews, emphasizing that NEGRO 
has refused grants from the Government or 
foundations said that about 80 per cent of 
NEGRO's workers had previously been on 
relief in one form or another. 


SELF-HELP, RIGHT PRINCIPLE 


HON. PAUL J. FANNIN 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 1, 1968 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, today we 
are confronted with many demands on 
Congress to do this or that for a particu- 
lar group or a special interest. I think it 
is very timely to note that Congress is 
not the author of all laws. There are 
laws of nature and economics that are 
not subject to creation or repeal by 
this body. 

Perhaps it will be helpful if we note 
that merely demanding that Congress 
end poverty or create 10 million jobs by 
tomorrow morning is rather futile. Con- 
gress might just as well pass a law mak- 
ing it illegal for the tide to rise more 
than 4 feet along the Washington Chan- 
nel and thereby protect all the merchants 
and property owners along the water- 
front. I suggest that for Congress to 
legislate in the areas of jobs and eco- 
nomic conditions has just as much effect 
as to legislate in the realm of the wind 
and the seas. Furthermore, to pretend 
that there is much more that the Gov- 
ernment can do, other than to keep from 
interfering with people who are legiti- 
mately trying to earn their living, is a 
fraud and a hoax. 

Certainly we can pass laws that out- 
law poverty; we can also make it illegal 
for anyone in the United States to be in 
bad health; and we can have practically 
equal success in enforcing either. 
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The point I seek to make is that we can 
no more end poverty and create jobs than 
we can repeal the law of gravity. Setting 
up a Government program, collecting 
taxes, or borrowing money to fund it and 
then dividing up the money among the 
participants is not creating a job. It is 
enforced charity—thus no charity at 
all—and it is patently dishonest to de- 
scribe it as anything else. 

Mr. President, two articles published 
recently in the Washington Post, de- 
scribing the work of Dr. Thomas W. Mat- 
thew, a New York neurosurgeon, are 
most enlightening. Dr. Matthew, him- 
self a Negro, has challenged the so- 
called “Poor People’s March” on the 
ground that the money to be spent in 
demonstrating could supply 20,000 per- 
manent jobs for the hard-core unem- 
ployed. He has offered to debate the 
leaders of the march and suggests that 
meeting the demands outlined by those 
leaders will simply perpetuate the Negro’s 
dependence upon the white community. 

Dr. Matthew is quoted as saying: 

Our grandparents had a guaranteed an- 
nual income. They called it slavery. 


Mr. President, I may not agree with 
every statement, tactic, proposal of Dr. 
Thomas Matthew, but I think his princi- 
ple and goal is correct. 

The only way in which true progress 
is to be gained by the poor of any race 
is through self-help. We cannot legislate 
motivation, but we may indeed pass leg- 
islation that kills motivation. 

Because I think the ideas of Dr. Mat- 
thew deserve wider attention and dis- 
cussion, I ask unanimous consent that 
they be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NEGRO SURGEON BLASTS Poor PEOPLE’S MARCH 
(By Jim Hoagland) 

The head of one of the Nation’s largest 
Negro self-help organizations castigated the 
Poor People’s Campaign yesterday and pro- 
posed as an alternative a ten-year economic 
development program for black businesses. 

Challenging the Campaign’s leader, the 
Rev. Ralph Abernathy, to debate him “in 
the ghettos across the Nation,” Dr. Thomas 
W. Matthew said the Campaign’s demands 
for more welfare and a guaranteed income 
would “perpetuate slavery.” 

Dr. Matthew, a New York neurosurgeon, is 
president of National Economic Growth and 
Reconstruction Organization (NEGRO), 
which operates 15 enterprises across the 
country, including a general hospital in New 
York and a bus line in the Watts section of 
Los Angeles. 

“The time has come for black Americans 
to face reality,” Dr. Matthew, a Negro, told 
about 50 former officers of the national Jun- 
ior Chamber of Commerce meeting here. 
“The pie in the sky promises of the Poor 
People’s March must be exchanged for bread 
on the table today.” 


ASKS END TO RIOTING 

Calling for a moratorium on demonstra- 
tions and riots, he said the riots “have gotten 
the point across .. White Americans have 
begun to understand the problems and ask 
how they can help.” 

He dubbed the Poor People’s effort op- 
eration overkill” and likened it to an inex- 
perienced nurse who wakes up a sleeping 
patient “to give him a knockout pill.” 

Dr. Matthew also said he would begin a 
“Nitty Gritty School of Economics” on Wash- 
ington street corners to teach basic facts of 
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finance to ghetto dwellers and to compete 
with the Poor People’s Campaign. 

“Our grandparents had a guaranteed an- 
nual income. They called it slavery. A guar- 
anteed income would make blacks more de- 
pendent. We should know better,” he said. 

Estimating that the Campaign may in- 
volve $500,000 in expenses, Dr. Matthew said 
that much money invested in his organiza- 
tion “could supply 20,000 permament jobs 
for the hard-core unemployable.” 


LOAN PROGRAM URGED 


He said he would propose to Congress & 
plan that would provide 100-year loans from 
the Federal Government at 2 per cent inter- 
est, 20-year loans from private industry at 4 
per cent and five-year loans from foreign in- 
vestors at 6 per cent. All loans would be 
guaranteed by the Government. 

Dr. Matthew also called on the Govern- 
ment to commit 2 per cent of all its contracts 
with private industry to NEGRO, his group, 
which would underbid the lowest private bid 
on the contract. 

NEGRO, which was begun about 11 years 
ago, is supported by the earnings of its 15 
industries and the sale of bonds in denom- 
inations from a quarter to $10,000. It has 
about 700 full-time employees, 20 per cent of 
whom are white, 

The organization also runs industrial 
clinics that train unskilled workers for its 
industries. Dr. Matthew, emphasizing that 
NEGRO has refused grants from the Govern- 
ment or foundations, said that about 80 per 
cent of NEGRO’s workers had previously been 
on relief in one form or another. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, Apr. 29, 
1968 | 
Factory ProMisep: NEGRO OPENS HERE 
(By Paul Hodge) 

The National Economic Growth and Re- 
construction Organization (NEGRO) last 
night moved into an abandoned grocery 
store at Florida Avenue and 18th Street nw., 
and announced the opening of its first Wash- 
ington branch there. 

Dr. Thomas W. Matthew, head of the $3- 
million nonprofit corporation which runs 
the buses in the Watts section of Los Angeles 
and a general hospital in New York, told 
about 50 spectators at the intersection that 
NEGRO would start a women’s dress factory 
in the building within two weeks. 

Speaking at what he termed the “Nitty 
Gritty School of Economics,” which includes 
sidewalk songs and speeches, Dr. Matthew 
urged the spectators to come to the building 
and register for jobs, starting Tuesday. 

“We don’t know who owns this store, but 
it’s condemned—a hazard—and we're taking 
it over,” he said, noting that “citizen con- 
demnation” is the way his group has moved 
into other cities. 

“We'll pay the owner the fair market value 
for the building when we find out who he 
is,” Dr. Matthew said. 

He told the group there would be jobs for 
many of them and that NEGRO probably 
would soon expand into some of the stores 
on 14th Street which have been deserted 
since the recent riots, 

The factory will make “Free Fashions,” he 
said, like those made in a New York Negro 
shop and carried by such large New York de- 
partment stores as Abraham & Straus, Alex- 
ander’s and May’s. 

Between songs and music from a band of 
what he termed former New York drug ad- 
dicts, all wearing green work uniforms with 
Negro printed on their back, Dr. Matthew 
told the group what “nitty gritty economics” 
18. 

“It’s not being dependent on The Man 
for jobs, welfare and handouts,” he said. He 
advocated joining organizations like NEGRO, 
which has started 15 Negro-controlled enter- 
prises since it began in 1964 and now has 
about 700 full-time employes. It is primarily 
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financed by citizen bonds (25 cents to $10,- 
000), which Dr. Matthew said he hoped 
Washington residents would want to buy 
once they saw how well the factory was 
working. 

Dr, Matthew said a Washington anti- 
poverty organization, which he declined to 
name, invited NEGRO to Washington and was 
to sponsor last night’s street corner meet- 


ing. 

“It backed out at the last minute because 
of pressure from the Poor People’s Cam- 
paign,” he said. 

Dr. Matthew drew a mixture of cheers and 
grumbles when he criticized the Campaign. 
“You've got enough poor people here now,” 
he said. “Poor people don’t have to be 
brought in.” 


THE “PUEBLO” EMPHASIZES 
AMERICA’S SHAME 


HON. JOHN E. HUNT 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 1, 1968 


Mr. HUNT. Mr. Speaker, this is the 
100th day that the intelligence ship 
U.S.S. Pueblo and her crew have been 
in North Korean captivity. I think it is 
appropriate at this time to reflect on the 
views of Columnist Edward J. Mowery, a 
Pulitzer Prize winner, as they appeared 
in the Council Bluffs, Iowa, Nonpareil re- 
cently. 

In his article, Mr. Mowery praises 
my friend and colleague Congressman 
WILLIAM J. ScHERLE of Iowa’s Seventh 
District for his daily reminder in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp that the Pueblo 
and her crew still are in North Korean 
hands. 

Mr. Mowery decries America’s unwill- 
ingness to take firm, decisive action to 
recover the ship and men and commends 
Congressman ScHERLE for not letting the 
country forget them. 

This article has appeared throughout 
the United States as well as in Iowa. I 
commend the column to my colleagues: 
EMPHASIZES AMERICA’S SHAME: DAILY RE- 

MINDER THAT CREW OF “PUEBLO” STILL 

CAPTIVE 

(By Edward J. Mowery) 

WasHINGTON.—Each day, a moment of 
stark drama emphasizing America’s shame 
pervades the offices and homes of 48,500 re- 
cipients of the Congressional Record, Each 
volume contains a daily, one-paragraph in- 
sert by Rep. William J. Scherle (R.-Iowa) re- 
minding Congress that the $100 million 
U.S. S. Pueblo and her heroic 83-man crew 
are still prisoners of North Korean Commu- 
nists. 

The Record awaits arrival of congressmen 
at their offices. But the President and 277 
lawmakers get Scherle’s message at the 
breakfast table. The Record is hand-deliv- 
ered to their respective homes. Another 35,- 
000 copies go by mail to constituents, and 
hundreds of the bulging reports flow to news 
media, bureaus, libraries and assorted VIPs. 

Scherle, the personable 45-year-old fresh- 
man member of the 90th Congress, is a Navy 
veteran of World War II. His terse, daily re- 
minder in the Record that America has vir- 
tually abandoned the Pueblo and her crew 
has triggered a deluge of mail, phone calls 
and telegrams from stunned, grateful citi- 
zens throughout the nation. 

STARTED IN FEBRUARY 

He initiated the Record insert February 19 
with perfunctory permission of the Speaker. 
He told his colleagues: 

“When the Pueblo was seized in interna- 
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tional water January 23, the administration 
told us such an action wouldn’t be tolerated. 
This (February 19) is the 28th day . How 
long will this go on? When will we act? So 
that America may be reminded, I will call 
each day that has elapsed since the Pueblo’s 
seizure ... to the attention of the House.” 

Scherie nas kept his promise. As you read 
this (barring a miracle), the ship’s abducted 
crew has undergone 69 days of anguish, des- 
pondency, harassment and mockery by a 
band of gloating North Korean Communists. 
Brave, powerful Uncle Sam refuses to lift a 
finger. His answer: 

A dozen meaningless “negotiations” with 
the Reds. Will they please return our ship 
and crew? 


PROPAGANDA CAMPAIGN 


The traumatic impact of the Pueblo aban- 
donment on lawmakers, military experts, 
veterans’ groups and revolted Americans is 
massive. So is the Pentagon and State De- 
partment news blackout on the incident. 
Reportedly, all queries dealing with the sei- 
zure must be cleared first by the White House. 
Not even the names of Pueblo crew mem- 
bers have been announced. 

Instead, Americans are being treated with 
the usual Communist propaganda technique. 
Families of crewmen are getting letters from 
their sons allegedly admitting their “guilt” 
echoing the Reds’ demand for an “apology.” 
The next step: Farcical trials of the crewmen. 

All this sharply contrasts with Uncle Sam’s 
initial blustering demand for return of the 
ship and its crew. To reinforce its demand, 
the Pentagon rushed elements of two Air 
Force interceptor and fighter-bomber squad- 
rons (F-4 Phantoms and F-105 Thunderjets) 
to South Korea. Then the mightily muscled 
nuclear carrier Enterprise slipped onto sta- 
tion off the Korean coast. We could have re- 
taken the Pueblo from the Communists with 
minimal loss and discomfort, 

Instead, our bravado melted. The State De. 
partment became our “negotiation” bird- dog. 


AMERICANS GRATEFUL 


Letters pouring into Scherle’s office de- 
mand “firm, decisive and immediate action” 
to get back our ship and crew. A Hartsdale, 
N.Y. mother—whose son is entering “the 
Vietnam meat grinder’—asked how far 
Americans will “allow themselves” to be 
pushed by Communists. A San Pedro, Calif. 
Navy wife of 13 years said if her husband was 
among the Pueblo crew, she'd feel better 
“knowing that a voice keeps speaking for the 
abducted men.” 

And a round-robin letter signed by mem- 
bers of a St. Petersburg, Fla. American Le- 
gion post bitterly assailed the North Korean 
communists’ act of “aggression” and our gov- 
ernment’s “timidity” in getting back the 
ship and its crew. The Iowa lawmaker also is 
getting an assist. 

Each weekly issue of the Republican Con- 
gressional Committee Newsletter carries a 
box titled, “A reminder, Mr. President,” citing 
the days elapsed since the Pueblo’s hijack- 
ing. And presidential candidates haranguing 
voters in the hustings brazenly suggest that 
we “make a deal” with the Communists in 
Southeast Asia. They sob over domestic 
problems . but nary a word about brave 
Americans abducted by the Reds. 

But Rep. Scherle hasn’t r He's 
breathing life into America’s honor 2 
And Americans are grateful. 


OUR NATIONAL ANTHEM 


HON. JOHN G. TOWER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 1, 1968 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
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Extensions of Remarks a letter to the 
Dallas Morning News from Cathey Dykes 
of 1326 Boca Chica, Dallas. I feel certain 
that her thoughtful remarks about our 
national anthem will be of interest to 
other Members of the Senate, indeed to 
all Americans. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Dallas (Tex.) Morning News, Apr. 
28, 1968] 
Be PROUD or BEING AN AMERICAN 


To the Dartas News: 

What do you feel when you hear the “Star- 
Spangled Banner”? “I think of all our history 
that has gone on here.” Another said, “I think 
it’s funny.” When asked why he said it was 
funny, he replied, “Why not?” Asked about 
this answer he replied, “I think it’s better 
than the Russian national anthem.” 

These are the responses I got when I asked 
two men of World War II age, at a local 
theater, what they felt when they heard 
the “Star-Spangled Banner.” The first reply 
seems patriotic enough, yet neither man 
stood when he did hear our national anthem. 
Maybe all is not lost, however. Two people 
did stand, two teen-age girls. A girl whom 
I do not know, and myself. I am 19. 

Many people are asking themselves why 
should a 19-year-old loudmouth write an 
article to an adult newspaper. I'll tell you, 
There were schoolchildren in that theater 
with their parents, At the beginning of school 
functions, the “Star-Spangled Banner” is 
played; and these schoolchildren see what 
their parents “feel.” However, at a place of 
enjoyment these parents ignore it. This is 
patriotism? In these trying times and in 
peaceful times, it is necessary to instill in all 
Americans, young and old alike, what this 
country is, and what it stands for. 

Standing for our national anthem does not 
mean you are for or against the political poli- 
cies of one faction in our government, or the 
civil-rights movement or the war in Viet- 
nam; it simply means you are an American. 

The next time you hear the “Star-Span- 
gled Banner,” I urge you to stand. If you 
worry about what the person next to you 
will think of you, at least you have started 
him thinking! To be an American is not a 
square’s point of view, but something to be 
proud of! 

CATHEY DYKES. 


REPORT TO 13TH DISTRICT 
RESIDENTS 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 1, 1968 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
porting to the residents of Ilinois’ 13th 
Congressional District on recent activi- 
ties of the second session of the 90th 
Congress, I observed that there is evi- 
dence that our society as a whole has 
failed to deal effectively with both law- 
lessness and the causes of the urban prob- 
lems facing us. 

It is essential that we establish pri- 
orities which will enable us to use na- 
tional resources most effectively in solv- 
ing the pressing human and urban 
problems facing us. 

I submit for the Recor the legislative 
report of May 1968 to residents of the 
13th Congressional District of Illinois: 
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LEGISLATIVE REPORT, SECOND SESSION, 
CONGRESS, May 1968 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—In a Legislative Report 
of September, 1967, I wrote: “There is ample 
evidence that our society as a whole has 
failed to deal effectively with both lawlessness 
and the causes of the urban problems facing 
us. It has become increasingly apparent that 
such problems require the direct involvement 
of all sectors of society—the voluntary sector, 
the private sector, Federal, State, and local 
governments, but, above all, the individual.” 

These words seem as applicable today as 
they did eight months ago. Recent events in 
180 cities across our Nation show that we 
have, as yet, failed to implement solutions 
for removing the causes of violence. Assassi- 
nations, such as that of Dr, Martin Luther 
King, Jr., as well as arson, looting, and other 
forms of lawlessness, must stop if we are to 
continue as a society governed by law and 
order. 


90TH 


NEED FOR NATIONAL PRIORITIES 


There is an urgent need today for the estab- 
lishment of priorities in the use of our 
Nation's resources. We simply cannot con- 
tinue to attempt to do everything at once. 
It is essential that the Federal Government 
determine immediately priorities suitable to 
1968 so that it can effectively utilize the Na- 
tion’s human skills, mechanical systems, and 
financial resources, and thereby achieve our 
most important goals. Because of the absence 
of priorities, or outdated priorities, the Ad- 
ministration has allowed its attention to drift 
from our most pressing human and urban 
needs. 

The Minority members of the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee, of which I am a member, 
have introduced a bill, H.R. 16459, to estab- 
lish a Commission on Federal Budget Prior- 
ity and Expenditure Policy. The Commission 
would review all Federal activities and then 
recommend new priorities, the elimination 
of factors retarding progress, improvements 
in budgeting and appropriations procedures, 
and the elimination of Federal activities 
which might better be performed by the pri- 
vate sector or by State and local governments. 

New priorities must be established, and low 
priority spending deferred. Toward this goal, 
I joined with a number of my House col- 
leagues on March 6 in recommending at least 
a $6.5 billion cutback in Federal expenditures 
in Ine with necessary wartime priorities. 
Twenty-three specific budget deferrals were 
recommended, 


Immediate budget deferrals 


60 Percent Reduction of Mil- 
tary personnel in Europe $2, 080, 000, 000 
Supersonic transport (except 


T 222, 000, 000 
Defense- supported arms sales 

TTT 200, 000, 000 
Olvillan space program 400, 000, 000 
Highway beautification_____ 85, 000, 000 
Longworth House Office 

Building renovation 6, 058, 000 
Madison Library ---------- 2, 500, 000 
Government Printing Office 

Building (site acquisition 

and design)/) 2, 500, 000 
USDA—$10,000 maximum 

subsidy liimt per farm 410, 000, 000 
Freeze on moderate-to-high- 

income apartment pro- 

Cy Te eee Bn 400, 000, 000 
Wore Mae oe ee 700, 000, 000 
Forest roads construction (50 

percent new 45, 790, 000 
Arts and Humanities Foun- 

(Ce ss LES eee 9, 800, 000 
Public buildings (site acqui- 

sition and planning 5, 497, 000 
Public information 100, 000, 000 
Post Office buildings (50 per- 

cent unobligated NOA) 26, 121, 000 
Freeze on Government civil- 

ian employment at 97 per- 

CONG ie teen en AR 961, 000, 000 
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Immediate budget deferrals—Continued 


National Science Foundation. $250, 000, 000 
Forest highways (50 percent 

new construction) ~_--_-- 15, 000, 000 
Earth description and map- 

ping (50 percent NOA) 6, 750, 000 
President’s contingency re- 

serve (1968 level) 400, 000, 000 
Public Works (20 percent 

stretch-out) ------------ 200, 000, 000 
Appalachia (1968 level) 86, 900, 000 


6, 614, 916, 500 


When the House Science and Astronautics 
Committee considered the 1969 authorization 
request for the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration (NASA), I initiated 
proposals to reduce spending, without af- 
fecting the U.S. military space program or the 
manned lunar landing p. am. 

We must put first things first. While spend- 
ing $30 billion a year on the war in Vietnam, 
desirable but low priority programs must be 
deferred. Only the establishment of sensible 
priorities will result in a program to meet 
the long-neglected and critical human needs. 
Congress cannot allow this drift to continue. 
Thus, the budget deferrals itemized above 
have been recommended. We propose a new 
set of priorities, one which recognizes the 
enormous financial and economic difficulties 
facing us, but one which also recognizes the 
great waste of human resources resulting 
from past and current inattention. 


NEW PRIORITIES 


If a portion of the budget deferrals listed 
on the preceding page are adopted to reduce 
the size of the national deficit and to relieve 
inflationary pressures, the Administration 
would then have funds to deal with some of 
the problems touched on in the Report of 
the National Advisory Commission on Civil 
Disorders. The Commission’s report, of 
course, is not a solution to the problems it 
describes. It is merely a beginning. But it 
does provide a base upon which study and 
progress can be made. 

Because of the urgency of meeting human 
needs and easing the urban crisis in our 
Nation, a number of House Republicans and 
I have sponsored the Human Renewal Fund 
of 1969. Specifically, our proposal urges that 
a new set of spending priorities be promptly 
established to more effectively utilize a por- 
tion of the funds available as a result of the 
budget cuts listed above. Listed below are 
the recommendations of the Human Re- 
newal Fund, and below these are legislative 
proposals I have sponsored to implement 
these recommendations: 

HUMAN RENEWAL RECOMMENDATIONS 

Allocate $500 million to mobilize private 
industry to provide meaningful jobs and 
training for the hard-core unemployed. 

Allocate an additional $250 million for 
325,000 low-income housing units. 

Allocate $250 million more for air and 
water pollution control, 
RUMSFELD-SPONSORED BILLS 
16304—National Manpower Act of 


HR. 
1968; 

H.R. 16620—Employment Incentive Act of 
1968; 
` H.R. 4664—Human Investment Act; 

H.R. 9143—National Home Ownership Plan. 

H.R. 13511—Pollution Abatement Incentive 
Act; 

HR. 13169—Oil Pollution Amendments. 

In addition to the recommendations above, 
the Human Renewal Fund suggests the devel- 
opment of a model tax credit approach to 
induce industry to expand in rural areas 
and an additional investment to deal with 
some of the pressing problems of Washington, 
D.C. 

The House Republican Task Force on Urban 
Affairs, of which I am a member, has sched- 
uled a series of meetings with urban spe- 
cialists to discuss the provisions of the 
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Human Renewal Fund and to seek additional 
ways to deal with the urban crisis and to 
give prompt attention to the subject matter 
of the Report on Civil Disorders. 


THE NATION’S ECONOMIC CRISIS 


There is no doubt that our economy now 
needs a strong dose of fiscal and monetary 
restraint if we are to reverse the upward 
spiral of wages and prices, strengthen world 
confidence in the dollar, and finance the con- 
tinuing war in Vietnam. The Administra- 
tion’s management of our economic affairs 
in recent years has led to a “crisis” situation, 

In my view, confidence in the dollar can 
only be restored if the budget deficit and the 
international payments deficit are sharply 
reduced. This must be the first order of 
business. Any other course will certainly 
threaten the economic and political position 
of the United States. Domestic spending must 
be reduced. 

Hopefully, the Administration and the Con- 
gress will work together to initiate the actions 
needed at this time to relieve the crisis. The 
President's proposed tax surcharge will not 
be warranted if the additional revenues are 
merely to be used to increase Federal spend- 
ing rather than to reduce the deficit. Only 
cooperation between the President and the 
Congress will lead to the steps necessary for 
restoring confidence in our economy. 


THE SITUATION IN SOUTH VIETNAM 


I share the hopes of all Americans during 
the current preliminary “contacts” in the 
search for a peaceful solution in Vietnam. 
Hopefully, meaningful negotiations leading 
to an honorable peace will result, but I 
harbor no illusions at this early stage of the 
diplomatic maneuvering. 

In the past, I have questioned whether 
the United States, or any other country, 
could “win” this type of insurgency war for 
the South Vietnamese. I have suggested this 
since 1966 in several reports of the Subcom- 
mittee on Foreign Operations and Govern- 
ment Information, Unless the South Vietna- 
mese show signs of developing a capability 
to sustain any measure of success that 
achieved militarily with the help of U.S. 
forces, the wisdom of maintaining the level 
of our present involvement becomes highly 
questionable. Our interest in Vietnam in 
my view, should be a broader interest in 
Asia. I do believe that the U.S. can help to 
provide a more stable and peaceful world by 
maintaining a presence in Asia. The predom- 
inantly military nature of the U.S. effort in 
Vietnam, however, is not, in my opinion, a 
necessarily wise implementation of such an 
Asian policy. 

In September 1967, I co-sponsored a resolu- 
tion (H. Con. Res. 508) calling on the Con- 
gress to review its role in the conduct of our 
Vietnam policies, in an effort to bring the 
entire Vietnam question to the Floor of the 
House for debate. Although 58 Members of 
Congress. joined in that effort, the Majority 
leadership has prevented the resolution from 
coming to the Floor. Events in Vietnam 
and recent moves toward greater commit- 
ments have increased the number of spon- 
sors for that resolution to more than 100. At 
this time, the Congress, with the American 
people, can only express the hope that the 
current efforts of the Executive Branch will 
prove successful. 


THE CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1968 

A great deal of mail was received on this 
legislation. Many urged opposition to the 
measure because of the riots which were 
raging in the country. Many urged support 
of the measure as a memorial to Dr. King. 
Let me say that my vote was cast not be- 
cause of, but in spite of, the pressures of 
the moment. 

While the new Civil Rights Act is not per- 
fect, it is, in my view, in complete harmony 
with the spirit and broad purposes of this 
country since its inception. While I fully 
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recognize that it will not dramatically change 
housing patterns in this country, it will, I 
would hope, help to assure that the deter- 
mining factor in the purchase or rental of 
real property will be a man’s economic ca- 
pability rather than the color of his skin, 
his religion, or his national origin. The Act 
prohbits discrimination in dwellings owned, 
operated, or financed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and in multiple unit dwellings of 
five units or more. Specifically exempted are 
single family dwellings which are sold or 
rented by the owner himself, if the owner 
owns three or fewer dwellings. Also exempted 
are dwellings maintained by religious groups 
or private clubs for non-commercial pur- 
poses, The Act also includes: 

Federal penalties for persons who incite, 
organize, or participate in riots; 

A Bill of Rights for American Indians; 

Federal penalties for teaching the use of, 
or transportating firearms or explosives 
which are known to be intended for use in 
civil disorders; 

Federal penalties for interfering with a 
law enforcement officer or fireman engaged in 
helping to put down a civil disorder; and 

Prohibitions against interference with an 
individual’s right to vote, serve as a juror, 
or other such Federally protected activities. 

The Civil Rights Act of 1968 is no panacea 
for the problems that beset us. Goodness can- 
not be legislated. The most compelling argu- 
ment for me is my belief that this will be 
a stronger and healthier nation for having 
said to all our citizens that their futures are 
in their hands, that by their energy and their 
initiative they can reasonably raise their 
hopes, their aspirations, and their dreams 
for themselves and their families and have 
the assurance of, at least, a chance of at- 
taining what so many can take for granted. 
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The real strength of our nation and the 
source of its growth, its stability, and, in 
fact, its genius, is the people—their hopes, 
their aspirations, their initiative, and their 
motivations. There is no way to measure the 
loss to our society in past decades which has 
resulted from the dulling of those hopes, of 
those aspirations, and of the initiative of 
many Negro Americans who could see no 
possibility of improving their housing. 

I know of no better hope for the fuure of 
this Nation than for its people, all of its 
people, to be able to reasonably aspire to ful- 
fill their hopes for the future. 


AN AUTHOR IN OUR MIDST 


Bruce Ladd, formerly a 13th District news- 
paperman who joined my staff in Washing- 
ton in 1965, published his first book on March 
1. Entitled “Crisis in Credibility.” Mr. Ladd's 
book analyzes the so-called “credibility 
gap” and includes chapters on Vietnam, the 
President, news management, and the House 
Subcommittee on Government Information. 


THE 1968 NATIONAL ISSUES POLL 


The response to the 1968 National Issues 
Poll was excellent. More than 20,000 ques- 
tionnaires were returned within two weeks 
after they were mailed. Because of the excel- 
lent response, the tabulation was completed 
in mid-April. 

The use of computer punchcards was an 
experiment this year, and the comments in- 
dicate that it received an excellent recep- 
tion. The questionnaire brought many addi- 
tional letters and comments. I hope that the 
new avenues of communication which have 
been opened up will continue to be used. 
The views and comments of 13th District 
residents are always welcome. I look forward 
to hearing from you on matters of mutual 
concern and interest. 


THE 1968 NATIONAL ISSUES POLL RESULTS 


1, Do 
2. In North Vietnam do you favor. 
(a) Intensified .S. air attacks? 
(b) A bombing halt 
(c) Maintaining air attacks at present level? 
Shoul 
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FLOYD E. DOMINY, COMMISSIONER 
OF THE BUREAU OF RECLAMATION 


HON. ALAN BIBLE 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 1, 1968 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, it is my 
purpose today to call attention to a man 
who has reached another milestone in a 
career of dedicated service to his Nation. 

Floyd E. Dominy, with a record of 34 
years of Federal service behind him, 
today observes the ninth anniversary of 
his appointment as Commissioner of the 
Bureau of Reclamation in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. He has the distinc- 
tion of being one of only two Commis- 
sloners to have served under three 
Presidents. 


First appointed by President Eisen- 
hower, he was reappointed by President 
Kennedy and has continued to serve 
under President Johnson. Only two other 
Commissioners of Reclamation have 
served for a longer period of time. 

As a member of the Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs Committee and of the Appro- 
priations Committee, I have had close 
association with Commissioner Dominy 
and have the highest respect and admi- 
ration for his abilities as an adminis- 
trator. The Bureau of Reclamation has 
particular importance to the West be- 
cause we will stand or fall by the manner 
in which we use our natural resources, 
especially our water. The Bureau of 
Reclamation has a particular responsi- 
bility in that field and we are fortunate 
indeed to have Mr. Dominy as the head 
of that agency. 

From his background as a native west- 
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erner, he has a sympathetic understand- 
ing of our needs and has worked with us 
all in solving our resource problems. At 
the same time, from 34 years of Federal 
service, he has evolved a businesslike 
and no-nonsense approach to the admin- 
istration of his agency. 

He is conducting an effective reclama- 
tion program with less than two-thirds 
of the peak personnel of previous years. 
The Bureau is on a solid fiscal basis with 
repayment contracts up to date and re- 
turns to the Federal Treasury from power 
and water users totaling nearly $1 billion 
by the end of last fiscal year. 

Too few people realize that the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation program, in addition 
to the wealth of productivity it creates, is 
nearly 90 percent reimbursable to the 
Treasury in cold, hard cash on the bar- 
relhead. Commissioner Dominy who came 
up through the ranks of the Repayment 
and Contract Branch, has adhered faith- 
fully to that precept as laid down by the 
Congress. 

So we have found him a hard, but fair, 
taskmaster both in spending and regain- 
ing the taxpayers’ money which goes into 
these important projects. I am certain we 
are getting full return for every dollar 
that goes into the reclamation program 
under his administration. 

I can say without qualification that he 
is one of the best witnesses we have be- 
fore our committees. He makes it his 
business to know his agency forward and 
backward. His answers in hearings, both 
before the Appropriations and Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committees, are 
without equivocation and we can depend 
on his word, which in this day and age 
of uncertainty, is of high value. 

I take real pleasure in calling the at- 
tention of the Senate to Mr. Dominy’s 
service as Commissioner of Reclamation 
and express the hope that he will give 
us the benefit of more years in the im- 
portant position which he now occupies. 


SOVIET UNION SHOULD READ HIS- 
TORY OF DEFENSE OF MASADA 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 1, 1968 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, my newsletter 
for the week of April 28 to May 4, 1968, 
dealt with the Soviet double standard 
that on one hand tries to give the impres- 
sion of working for a peaceful world, but 
on the other is deliberately contributing 
to increased tensions and the threat of 
more armed conflict. 

The smoke had not even settled from 
last summer’s 6-day war in the Middle 
East before the Soviet Union had begun 
to ship weapons to Nasser to replace 
those he had lost. The “let’s-you-and- 
him-fight” policy now being encouraged 
once again—and this means Nasser 
against the Israelis—means the Soviets 
not only choose to ignore the lessons of 
recent history but also an event that took 
place 20 centuries ago. 

The recent excavation of the fortress 
of Masada has meant a renewed interest 
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by historians and archeologists in this 
little known but significant chapter in 
the history of people fighting for their 
freedom against forces of slavery and ag- 
gression. The spirit and courage of the 
defenders of Masada lives on in Israel 
and is a shining part of this country’s 
national heritage. It is something to be 
remembered by those who think Israel 
can be easily intimidated. 

The newsletter follows: 


“When he stands up as pleading, in wavering, 
man-brute guise; 

When he veils the hate and cunning of his 
little, swinish eyes; 

When he shows as seeking quarter, with 
paws like hands in prayer, 

That is the time of peril, the time of the 
truce of the bear.” 


Rudyard Kipling wrote his allegorical poem, 
“The Truce of the Bear,” referring indirectly 
to Russia, at a time when Great Britain 
greatly feared possible Russian pressure and 
encroachment on India’s Northwest Fron- 
tier. It is known now that the Russian Czars 
at the time were thinking of that very thing. 
Kipling would no doubt have nodded and 
said “I told you so“ upon reading two stories 
in this morning’s (April 24, 1968) New York 
Times: 

The headline on the first was “Atom Sanc- 
tions May Aid Treaty” and the opening sen- 
tences said “The United States and the Soviet 
Union have incorporated little-publicized 
sanctions into the proposed treaty to bar the 
spread of nuclear weapons. The sanctions 
could help force reluctant nations to accept 
the treaty... . 

Sounds encouraging, doesn’t it? At long 
last, the Soviet Union may have taken what 
might be termed a step towards a more peace- 
ful world. 

But turn a few pages and what do we have: 
“Nasser Reported Getting a Soviet Ground 
Missile.” Its opening sentences—the first and 
the third—are as follows: “The Soviet Union 
has for the first time shipped a short-range 
ground-to-ground missile to the United 
Arab Republic, authoritative sources reported 
today.. . . The missile, with a range of about 
45 miles, can be used in coastal defense 
against naval targets or as a tactical weapon 
against such ground targets as troop con- 
centrations, fixed positions or convoys... .” 

Last summer the Soviet Union saw several 
million dollars worth of their best military 
equipment sent to Nasser blasted into rust- 
ing junk on the blistering sands of the 
Sinai Desert or burning uselessly on Egyp- 
tian airfields. The job of re-arming Nasser 
is mammoth, but it has been going on for 
some time by the Soviet Union and the new 
missile injects an ominous note into UAR 
military capability. 

Not too long ago, the Israelis, being made 
of sterner stuff than countries who allow 
their ships to be seized in international wa- 
ters and the crew and ship held for a com- 
bination of propaganda purposes and ran- 
som, as the North Koreans did with the 
U.S.S. Pueblo three months ago, took a very 
dim view of the sinking of the Israeli de- 
stroyer Elat by the UAR forces. There was 
instant and thorough retaliation: Israeli ar- 
tillery, positioned on the east bank of the 
Suez Canal (held by Israel since last sum- 
mer) opened up on Egyptian oil refineries 
just across the Suez Canal and hammered 
them into scrap. 

The Soviet Union wants to regain the 
prestige and influence it had in the Middle 
East. The most certain way to do this is to 
arm the Arabs. Furnishing them with these 
new modern armaments, is contributing 
nothing at all to the peace and stability 
of a region that has known only war and 
strife for all of its recorded history. It makes 
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a mockery of Russia’s “concessions” on the 
pending nuclear treaty. 

The Soviet “bear that walks like a man” 
(also from the same Kipling poem) had 
better be careful. Sending missiles to the UAR 
may seem to the Kremlin a cheap way to get 
influence in the Middle East and stir up 
trouble against Israel. 

But they had better read some more his- 
tory—and not just of the “Six-day War” in 
June 1967. 

In 72 A.D., the Roman Tenth Legion moved 
against the fortress of Masada, in the south- 
ern portion of what is now Israel, to crush 
this last holdout of Jewish rebels against 
Roman rule. The cost to the Romans was 
heavy; the defense put up by the Jews was 
heroic. When the end came, the defenders 
killed themselves, preferring death to slavery. 
This “gallant feat of arms” has gone down 
into history as one of the bravest ever re- 
corded. 

The Soviet Union, by arming Nasser, is deal- 
ing with the descendants of the people of 
Masada, people strong. brave and willing and 
ready to fight for the preservation of their 
country. They are neither to be intimidated 
nor trifled with; who does so does it at his 
own risk, a very grave risk indeed. 

Ask Nasser. 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
ENROLL 5 MILLION 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 1, 1968 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I am 
sure it would amaze many people to 
learn that more than 5 million Ameri- 
cans are engaged in courses of study by 
correspondence. The figure includes pri- 
vate home study schools, the correspond- 
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ence courses of colleges and universities, 
those sponsored by Federal and military 
agencies, and even some by business and 
industry. 

That estimate comes from a survey re- 
cently conducted by the National Home 
Study Council, the central accrediting 
agency in this area of educational en- 
deavor, This great total is five times that 
of all the other major correspondence 
schools in the rest of the free world, in 
which 18 countries have something over 
a million students by mail. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the summary of the National 
Home Study Council survey may appear 
in the Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the summary 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


A 1967 CORRESPONDENCE EDUCATION SURVEY: 
More THAN 5 MILLION STUDYING BY COR- 
RESPONDENCE 


Enrollment in all types of correspondence 
institutions during 1967 totaled 5,092,823. 
This figure is based on a survey among pri- 
vate home study schools, Federal Govern- 
ment and military establishments, colleges 
and universities, religious organizations, 
and business and industrial firms and asso- 
ciations. The survey was conducted by the 
National Home Study Council among 840 or- 
ganizations offering correspondence courses. 

The 277 schools responding to the survey 
reported a 1967 student body of 4,820,716. 
Based on other information and on experi- 
ence with those schools not reporting, the 
NHSC estimated total student body at 5,- 
092,823. 

The following table lists the student body 
and the number of new enrollees in the 
various categories of schools. The student 
body figure includes enrollments in a pre- 
vious year for courses often requiring as 
long as three years to complete. 


Total, private home-study schools 
Federal and military. 
Colleges and universities 2. 
Neligſou s 


Number of 
schools re- 1967 student body 1967 enrollment 
porting 

102 1, 334, 634 513, 321 

81 244, 669 139, 459 

183 1, 579, 303 652, 780 

21 2,510, 129 1, 870, 403 

58 200, 000 200, 000 

7 510, 933 374, 965 

8 20, 351 029 

277 4. 820, 716 3,111,177 


t All schools reported. 


3 Re 


2 A sre estimated by the Correspondence Study Division, National University Extension Association. 
atively few firms prepare correspondence courses for their own employees, but among business and industrial firms there are 


more than 10,000 training contracts in effect with accredited private home-study schools. 


The NHSC also surveyed major correspond- 
ence schools throughout the free world. 
Thirty-three schools in 18 countries reported 
602,444 new students in 1967, and a total 
student body of 1,168,349. A total of 8,343 
courses of study were offered. 


THE “PUEBLO”—HOW LONG, MR. 
PRESIDENT? 


HON. WILLIAM J. SCHERLE 
OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 1, 1968 
Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, this is the 


100th day the U.S.S, Pueblo and her crew 
have been in North Korean hands. 


HIPPIES CONFOUNDED 


HON. PAUL J. FANNIN 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 1, 1968 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, in a day 
when rebellion seems to be the only ac- 
tivity on our college campuses that makes 
news, I should like to restore some per- 
spective to the situation by inviting the 
attention of the Senate to an encounter 
between a crippled young man and a 
group of hippies. 

The account is so moving that I found 
myself deeply touched merely from read- 
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ing the article. I feel that Senators should 
have the opportunity to read it also. 

I ask unanimous consent that an article 
entitled “Spastic Collegian Confounds 
Hippies,” published in the Arizona Re- 
public of April 4, 1968, be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SPASTIC COLLEGIAN CONFOUNDS HIPPIES 

(By Bob Thomas) 

Tucson.—A youth who will never be called 
to military service yesterday answered anti- 
war demonstrators in a heart-tugging de- 
fense of America. 

Fellow University of Arizona students 
cheered Mike Paxton, 21, for his bravery, for 
his words and for the fact that he was there 
in the first place. 

Paxton, a spastic whose every movement is 
an effort, wished out loud that he could go 
to Vietnam and fight for his country. 

In a rough, funny, furious series of con- 
frontations between about 24 long-haired, 
bushy-bearded and beaded hippies and a 
group of outraged war supporters, Paxton 
chided those who would abandon the United 
States. 

“T wish I could go to Vietnam, but I can't. 
I’m a cripple. You people can,” he said, his 
eyes flashing with desperate sincerity, “but 
you won't. You won't fight. You won't even 
cut your hair. You look like a bunch of dogs.” 

Paxton, a familiar sight on the campus as 
he wheels from class to class in a specially 
made tricycle, demanded the microphone 
after antiwar speakers had attacked the draft, 
college deferments, big business and patriot- 
ism 


Those who tried to speak against the hip- 
pies before Paxton were either inarticulate 
with anger or made such foolish statements 
that the audience of about 500 students 
hooted them down. 

But Paxton picked his way through the 
sitting hippies and demanded the right to 
speak, Refused at first, Paxton persisted and 
the students shouted their demands that he 
be heard. 

White-faced, Paxton turned on the hippies, 
and said, “Look at them, look at them. 

“I’ve got one question. Who pays their 
bills?” he wildly waved the microphone and 
he repeated, “Who pays their bills?” 

The hippies hung their heads. 

“They ask you what it means to be brave. 
Like you can’t really be brave unless you are 
doing what they are doing. 

“What does it mean for flower children 
to be brave?” he asked, “What is freedom? 
Do you think freedom is to think, to say, to 
do what you want to do? 

“Maybe. But unless you support the Con- 
stitution, defend your country and its sys- 
tem, all your freedom, all your liberty, will be 
taken away. 

“You say you are suffering for what you 
believe in. I'll tell you what it is like to 
suffer for what you believe in. I work 18 hours 
a day to survive in this free country. You 
don’t know what work is. You don't know 
what it is like to struggle.” 

He was interrupted by cheers. 

“I suffer, in agony, each day, but I keep 
going. You quit (prolonged cheers.) You 
don’t have the guts to fight. You won't go 
to Viet Nam. You abuse this country and its 
economy. You say what this country runs 
on is terrible, selfish or immoral. 

Paxton, who ran away from his California 
home after a fight with his parents, has sup- 
ported himself with odd jobs since coming 
to Tucson. He graduated from Tucson High 
School with a 2(B) average and is a junior 
at the UofA. He has held five scholarships. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
A FREE UNITED GERMANY 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 1, 1968 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, we do a 
great disservice to our German allies by 
referring to the Federal Government as 
“Western Germany.” 

Of the 77 million people in the divided 
German nation, 60 million live in the 
Federal Republic, and except for the 
nonviolent wall more would follow. 

A more fitting designation of the sepa- 
rated country would be to refer to the 
Federal Republic as “Free Germany” 
and Communist East Germany as 
“Occupied Germany.” 

And in all fairness they look forward 
to the day of liberation of occupied Ger- 
many to a free, reunited Germany. As a 
people they have been persecuted long 
enough—and as a nation divided—this 
separation can but serve henceforth as a 
rallying objective for aggressive oppor- 
tunists 


The free German leadership is bound 
to us in America ethnically and cul- 
turally. They have proven their friend- 
ship and we should help them — while we 
can. 

Mr. Speaker, I include the March Em- 
bassy Report, “Responsibility for the 
Future of the German Nation,” and a 
story of the cancer already building up 
in Germany—“Red Rudi” following my 
remarks: 

RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE FUTURE OF THE GER- 
MAN NATION: REPORT OF THE FEDERAL Gov- 
ERNMENT ON THE STATE OF THE NATION IN 
A DIVIDED GERMANY 


(Nore.—The Chancellor of the Federal Re- 
public of Germany, Dr. Kurt Georg Kiesinger, 
gave the following “Report on the State of 
the Nation in a Divided Germany,” on March 
11, 1968, in the 158th plenary meeting of 
the German Bundestag.) 

Twenty-three years after the end of the 
Second World War, this first report on the 
state of the nation still has to carry the 
heading, “Report on the State of the Nation 
in a Divided Germany”. 

This is not due to the will of the Germans. 
Had they been able to decide for themselves 
at any time—or could they do so today—the 
peaceful unification of the nation would be a 
certainty. All the world, West and East, knows 
this. The right of self-determination which 
is invoked by the peoples of the earth and 
which is solemnly guaranteed in the United 
Nations’ Charter, cannot in the long run be 
denied to the German people either. Its 
application is to enable this people, at long 
last, freely to manifest its will with respect 
to the question of reunification and the 
political order it desires. 

More than 77 million people now live in 
both parts of Germany, of whom 60 million 
live in the Federal Republic. In addition, 
almost 1 million Germans still live in the 
areas east of the Oder and Neisse Rivers. 
Compared with 1933, the total German popu- 
lation has increased by 11 million, but it is 
living and working in an area which has 
shrunk by about 115,000 square kilometres, 
torn asunder by international developments 
after the war. 

THE DIVIDED NATION—A PAWN IN INTERNA- 
TIONAL POWER POLITICS 


The great conflict between East and West, 
to our misfortune, made the dividing line of 
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the spheres of interest cut right across our 
country. 

Since the Soviet Union has caught up with 
the United States in nuclear armaments, 
the powers and their blocs have been facing 
each other strongly armed. They are endeav- 
oring to avoid any conflict which might de- 
velop into a nuclear war annihilating them 
both. The dreadful danger, while preserving 
& precarious peace, solidifies the status quo. 
The power-political and ideological differ- 
ences continue to exist, but the fronts have 
frozen in the middle of our country. 


A POLICY OF PEACE AND DETENTE 


Whoever wants to change this intolerable 
and dangerous state of affairs—and we must 
and want to change it—can only do so by 
peaceful means. 

That is why the Federal Government has 
initiated its policy of detente vis-a-vis East- 
ern Europe. Without abandoning the in- 
destructible right of our Nation to live in 
one state, we are attempting to pave the way 
towards a European peace order which is 
also to overcome the division of Germany. 
Many questions are still the subject of heated 
controversy between ourselves and our East- 
ern neighbors. All these questions, which are 
the subject of most serious and continuing 
discussions also within our country, cannot 
be solved in isolation but only in the process 
of establishing such a European peace order. 
If we want to create a lasting peace, we must 
find solutions which are recognized as right 
and just also by future generations. 

We are therefore trying to develop better 
relations with our Eastern neighbors. We 
have therefore established diplomatic rela- 
tions with Rumania and Yugoslavia and have 
exchanged trade missions with Prague. 

We are prepared to enter into diplomatic 
relations with the Czechoslovak Republic and 
with all other East European states and, to- 
gether with them, to endeavor to build a 
better future for Europe. 

The conviction that it is necessary to find 
a just solution to the German question for 
the sake of peace—of real peace—is growing 
outside Germany as well. The more clearly 
we uphold our right, the more obviously we 
display our sense of proportion, the more 
concrete our actions are, the more convinc- 
ingly we prove our determination to pre- 
serve peace in the world—the more safely 
may we expect to win the moral and political 
support of the peoples in the whole world, 
also in the East, for the cause of reuni- 
fication. 


A MUTUAL RENUNCIATION OF FORCE 


We feel that in this situation a mutual 
renunciation of force would be an impor- 
tant first step toward a European peace 
order, and we believe that the Soviet Union 
would act consistently if she, the great nu- 
clear power which expects us to renounce 
nuclear weapons, would be prepared to ex- 
press such a renunciation of force. 

The Federal Government is convinced that 
a non-proliferation treaty could be useful in 
a still dangerous phase of world politics and 
could reduce tensions. Such a treaty, how- 
ever, must meet the interests of all those 
who are expected to sign it. 

In its memorandum of March 8, the Fed- 
eral Government has again stated its views 
on the present draft of a non-proliferation 
treaty. 

As long as the East is still strongly armed, 
we must look after our defense. We still 
regard the North Atlantic Alliance as the 
safest defense guarantee. This Alliance is 
not in contradiction to our peace policy, on 
the contrary: It is this very Alliance which 
gives us the possibility of pursuing a policy 
of detente not carrying any unacceptable 
security risks. If we were to disregard this, 
dangerous consequences for the situation of 
Germany and Europe might arise. 

We would be glad if we could connect a 
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renunciation of force with balanced, mutual 
disarmament measures and force reductions. 
The Federal Government is studying such 
projects and their security and foreign policy 
aspects. 

This year, the United States will re-deploy 
35,000 men and the United Kingdom 6,000 
men of their forces now stationed in Ger- 
many. France intends to deploy 5,000 men 
from Germany to Eastern France. Belgium 
also intends to reduce the number of her 
units. We are following this unilateral de- 
velopment with concern. However, we must 
be aware that we can only expect our Allies 
to be ready to join in the defense of our 
country in an emergency if we continue 
to have at our disposal a sufficiently numer- 


ous, effective Bundeswehr with modern 
equipment. 
EUROPE AS A STRONG PARTNER IN THE ATLANTIC 


ALLIANCE 


Strong as our links in the Atlantic Alliance, 
as our relations with the United States may 
be, we should not seek our own future and, 
we believe, that of a United Western Europe 
within the firm framework of a North At- 
lantic Imperium. Such a solution would turn 
the demarcation line dividing Germany and 
Europe into a permanent frontier wall. Such 
a solution could also dramatically increase 
the danger of a major world conflict. 

Since the end of the Second World War, 
the United States has always advocated a 
policy of European unification. A strong, 
united Europe could take part of the burden 
off America’s shoulders and could assume a 
greater share of the responsibility for its own 
security. Such an independent . Europe, 
linked in friendship with America, could 
render a major service to peace in the world 
and could help to build a bridge between 
West and East. A reliable partnership with 
America will continue to be ensured be- 
cause—apart from our common spiritual and 
political ideals—there is an identity of in- 
terest in not letting Western Europe fall 
under Soviet influence. 


EUROPEAN UNIFICATION 


What then is the present state of this 
European unification which can be of such 
great importance for the future of our Na- 
tion and which is one of the essential tasks 
of our century? 

Considerable progress has been achieved 
in the development of the European Com- 
munities. They have not only been of great 
economic benefit to their members, but have 
also strengthened the feeling of solidarity 
and have enhanced Europe's standing and 
weight in the eyes of the world. However, we 
are unfortunately still far from the aim of a 
politically united Europe. 

Great Britain and other European coun- 
tries wish to join the Communities, The Fed- 
eral Government supports these wishes. We 
are of the opinion that our cautious but con- 
sistent way of dealing with these applica- 
tions offers the best prospects for overcoming 
the difficulties which still stand in the way of 
accession with full rights and obligations. 
We are firmly determined to avoid a grave 
crisis in the Community which would en- 
danger what has already been achieved or 
would paralyze the vigorous development of 
the Community. 

In our recent talks in Paris we have reaf- 
firmed our will to cooperate closely with 
France. Nobody denies the fact that without 
such cooperation the unification of Europe 
cannot succeed. For this reason, the Federal 
Government at once intensified the coopera- 
tion provided for in the German-French 
Treaty, extended consultations to new fields 
and initiated a closer cooperation between 
the German and French economies. 

Two special commissioners were appointed 
who are responsible for coordinating this ex- 
tensive cooperation. Above all, this coopera- 
tion between Germany and France is also 
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an indispensable prerequisite for the Euro- 
pean peace order we seek and which includes 
the elimination of the division of Germany. 


CORESPONSIBILITY FOR A PEACEFUL 
DEVELOPMENT IN THE WORLD 


The Federal Republic of Germany is not 
one of the big powers with worldwide polit- 
ical commitments. But economically she be- 
longs to the leading group of industrial na- 
tions. Her trade interests therefore span the 
whole globe. 

Because of her economic strength, she has 
a considerable share in the responsibility for 
the development of large parts of the world. 
It is an imperative task for every industrial 
nation to do all it can to help developing 
countries in other continents to build up 
their own sound economic, social and po- 
litical systems. Time and again, one has to 
tell those people who think that such funds 
could be put to better use at home that our 
own future is also being determined by a 
sound development of that new world. Un- 
like most other budgetary items, funds ear- 
marked for development aid were therefore 
not reduced but increased by the Federal 
Republic in the 1967 budget and within its 
medium—term financial planning. She is de- 
termined to do everything she can to give 
advice and aid to help these countries. 

But quite apart from these interests and 
commitments, we try to maintain friendly 
relations with all countries in the world and 
to win their sympathy for the need to 
achieve a just solution of the German ques- 
tion. It is our hope that our relationship 
with those states in the Arab world with 
whom we do not have any diplomatic rela- 
tions at present, will soon be rearranged in 
friendship. 


THE GERMAN PEOPLE AND THE WAR IN VIETNAM 


The German people are following the war 
in Vietnam with great concern and deep 
sympathy for the suffering population of 
that country. This sympathy clearly shows 
how intolerable our nation finds the very 
idea of war and the shedding of blood which, 
in all its cruel severity, unavoidably includes 
the civilian population, women and children. 
Yet, whatever views one may hold about the 
American intervention in Vietnam, we 
should resolutely reject the wholly one-sided 
distortions according to which the Americans 
are to be blamed for the war, its origin and 
development. We of all people have the least 
reason to pose as America’s schoolmaster. 

I wish with my whole heart that our coun- 
try could help to end hostilities in the near 
future. As we are not in a position to do so, 
the only possibility that remains is to ease, 
by increased humanitarian help, the suffer- 
ing of all the people who have been afflicted 
by the war in Vietnam. 


THE TRAGIC DIVISION OF THE GERMAN NATION 


Let us turn our thoughts from the misery 
of others to our own national distress, 

The overlords in the other part of Ger- 
many have exploited the division of our 
nation, imposed on us by international de- 
velopments, forcibly to cordon off our fellow- 
countrymen more and more in order to 
strengthen and consolidate the regime to 
which they have subjected the population. 
This consistent policy of keeping the coun- 
try divided is, on the one hand, the result 
of the political weakness of their regime 
which does not enjoy the support of the 
population. On the other hand, it stems from 
the attempt to obtain international recogni- 
tion for a second German state. 

The contacts between the two parts of 
Germany were restricted still further after 
the building of the Berlin wall. With a few 
exceptions made for political or professional 
reasons, it is only old-age pensioners who 
are allowed to travel to the Federal Republic. 
Last year, they numbered approximately a 
million. Visitors from the Federal Republic 
are generally only allowed into the other 
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part of Germany if they want to visit first 
or second-line relatives. In 1967 they num- 
bered about 1,400,000. To West Berliners 
even this is denied. 

There is hardly any cooperation left in 
the scientific, cultural and sporting sectors. 
Relations in the church sector are also sub- 
jected to draconian restrictions. This shows 
the pressure to which the churches over 
there are exposed. Relations in the field of 
justice and administration are being limited 
to a minimum and this minimum is being 
used to achieve something like dealings be- 
tween two states. 

This isolation enforced by the leaders of 
the Socialist Unity Party (SED) makes it 
difficult for us to talk with some degree of 
certainty of the people in the other part of 
Germany—of their thoughts and wishes, 
their feelings and actions. In a totalitarian 
regime man lives his life under the secret 
stress caused by the tension between inner 
resistence and outward conformity. Never- 
theless, we understand these people still 
better than do the overlords over there, 

Our countrymen are Germans just like 
ourselves and many of them come from 
entirely different regions of Germany or from 
German settlements outside of the old Reich 
borders. Wherever people from the two parts 
of Germany meet without their being exposed 
to political pressure, it becomes apparent 
that they belong to each other as people of 
one language, one history and one culture. 
With the exception of a small minority, the 
communist regime has not succeeded in 
winning over the population. This also ap- 
plies to the youth. The SED regime has had 
to take into account the fact that Germans 
feel as one nation. 

There is no separate German Democratic 
Republic (GDR) nation. It is true that the 
Germans in the other part of Germany have 
experienced their own difficult lot during the 
post-war period and developed from this a 
consciousness of their own which we respect. 
They had to contend with more difficult con- 
ditions than we did in building up their 
economy and they are therefore quite rightly 
proud of this achievement as well as of the 
success which they have had in the field of 
science and technology, culture and sports. 


EXPANSION OF ECONOMIC TIES 


We are glad that the economic situation 
in the other part of Germany continued to 
improve last year. Commodity production 
increased by nearly seven per cent; exports 
rose by eight per cent; and the turnover in 
the retail trade rose by four per cent. As a 
result, the standard of living has continued 
to grow. The Federal Government is willing 
to support this economic progress. Unfortu- 
nately, Inter-Zonal trade has not developed 
in the way that we wished. It dropped by 
about five per cent last year, which was 
partly due to the economic downturn in the 
Federal Republic. In 1966 and 1967 the turn- 
over amounted to over 1,425 million dollars. 
Of this sum, deliveries from the Federal Re- 
public accounted for approximately 800 mil- 
lion dollars, deliveries from the other part of 
Germany amounted to approximately 650 
million dollars. Hence, East Berlin is heavily 
in debt, The real difficulty is to be found in 
the limited number of goods which the other 
part of Germany has to offer. Credit facilities 
and other measures can only bring short- 
term relief. The Federal Government has not 
been failing in this respect. It granted a Fed- 
eral guarantee for long-term deliveries of 
capital goods; a company for the financing 
of such transactions by a bank consortium 
was founded; the revocation clause was abol- 
ished; concessions in respect of the added 
value tax were made; and finally the date 
for closing accounts was extended for one 
year. 

The Soviet Union endeavors to incorporate 
the economy of the GDR as firmly into the 
Eastern economic system as possible. We, 
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however, must try to broaden our economic 
contacts. We hope that the negotiations on 
extending internal German trade, which 
have been in progress since last September, 
will be successful. We are considering setting 
up an office for Inter-Zonal trade in East 
Berlin. 

We must work out an overall scheme for 
economic relations between the two parts of 
Germany. This scheme should also include 
an examination of the financial demands 
which East Berlin has made of us. The Cabi- 
net Committee for Intra-German Affairs is 
working on the draft of such an overall 
scheme. 


TO ALLEVIATE THE FATE OF THE PEOPLE IN 
DIVIDED GERMANY 


As long as we Germans are denied the right 

to live in one state, we could do a lot to pre- 
vent our drifting still farther apart. Even in 
the field of legislation and administration, 
laws, ordinances and measures which are not 
the reflection of different social systems 
could be coordinated. But to do that, the 
other side would have to be as willing as we 
are. 
“I repeat once again the offer that I made 
in the Government Declarations of Decem- 
ber 18. 1966 and April 12, 1967, as well as 
in my two letters to Herr Stoph. The Fed- 
eral Government adheres to the intention of 
easing the lot of the people in divided Ger- 
many. It is prepared to negotiate with the 
Government in East Berlin about all prac- 
tical questions concerning the living to- 
gether of Germans. It hereby expressly ex- 
tends the list of proposed topics by adding 
the subject of the renunciation of the use of 
force. We are prepared to talk about all these 
topics if the other side abandons its at- 
tempt to tie up these talks with its demand 
for international recognition. The State Sec- 
retary in the Federal Chancellor’s Office is at 
any time available for talks. I myself would 
meet Herr Stoph as soon as a satisfactory re- 
sult of such negotiations were in sight. 


ASSURING THE VITAL INTERESTS OF BERLIN 


It is especially in Berlin that we become 
painfully aware of the state of the Nation. 
That city is a symbol of the fate of the Ger- 
man people in this century. Once it was one 
of the great world centers where culture 
scholarship and commerce flourished, it was 
our capital where the intellectual forces of 
the Nation gathered to send forth inspiring 
impulses. Today, we dearly miss such a capi- 
tal which could vigorously integrate intel- 
lectual and political life of the nation. The 
manifold political, economic and legal con- 
nections between the Federation and Berlin, 
which have developed in the course of the 
years, have become indispensable for the wel- 
fare and viability of Berlin. They are com- 
pletely in accord with Berlin's agreed status. 
It is East Berlin, however, that continually 
disregards this status by taking unilateral 
measures on its soil and where not even a 
minimum of human relations between West 
and East Berlin is conceded. 

The Federal Government is always willing 
to work together with all the four powers if 
this promotes Berlin’s interests. It hopes 
that Moscow and East Berlin do not wish to 
aggravate tensions either. We at any rate are 
fully determined to guarantee the viability of 
Berlin and its population also in the future 
with all the means at our disposal. 


FORCES IN THE POLICY ON GERMANY FOSTERING 
PEACE 


Unfortunately, our policy on Germany is 
largely dependent on developments on which 
we have little or no influence. Nevertheless, 
there are possibilities in conjunction with 
other powers of developing peace-promoting 
forces which can lead to an end to the status 
quo, The important thing is to keep the road 
open and to adapt ourselves both to a pro- 
tracted struggle and to a speedier change in 
the situation. The decisive thing, however, is 
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and remains that the Germans never flag in 
their determination to be reunited. 

Until the day of reunification—which will 
come because nobody can break the will of a 
great Nation to regain its unity—let us use 
the time to keep our house here in order and 
to prepare our country for the time and 
world to come. Here our hands are not tied. 
Here, we can plan, decide and act on our own 
although we shall never lose sight of our Na- 
tion’s common future. 


THE INTERNAL SITUATION OF THE FEDERAL 
REPUBLIC OF GERMANY 


As regards the internal situation in this 
country, we can say in all modesty that 
never before in history has a vast majority 
of the German people been able to live in 
such freedom and prosperity as the sixty 
million Germans in the Federal Republic. 
Democratic freedom in this country is guar- 
anteed. The effectiveness of the system of 
parliamentary democracy is ensured. The 
prosperity of our population has maintained 
a remarkable level despite last year’s eco- 
nomic recession and many difficult struc- 
tural problems. The gross national product 
has increased more than five-fold since 1950 
and our social security has reached a mark 
which many nations envy. 


THE INTERNAL SITUATION OF THE FEDERAL 
REPUBLIC OF GERMANY 


In Autumn 1966, the Federal Republic 
was threatened by a serious economic set- 
back for the first time in her history. This 
danger was overcome by measures adopted 
by the Federal Government and the Legis- 
lative bodies. The present development gives 
us reason to hope that we shall also be 
able to reckon with a steady growth in the 
coming years. A moderately expansive eco- 
nomic policy will enable us to continue to 
raise the standard of living of the popula- 
tion. At the same time, these measures 
which we took marked the beginning of a 
new phase of economic and financial policy. 
For the first time, the national budget and 
the economic process have been brought 
5 a close and systematic interrelation- 

p. 

The groups participating in the economic 
process now co-operate much more closely 
than previously. The Government’s political 
planning and action have become calcu- 
lable for a longer period than hitherto. The 
law on the promotion of economic stability 
and growth obliges the Government and the 
Legislative bodies to pursue a modern eco- 
nomic policy. 

The tools thus created for our financial 
and economic policy will have to stand the 
test of a future boom. It is for us then to 
avail ourselves resolutely of these tools. 


FEDERAL AND STATE COOPERATION IN FINANCIAL 
PLANNING 


The interplay between the national budget 
and the economic process also forms the 
basis of the medium-term financial plan- 
ning. To begin with, it is intended to plan 
ahead and organize the public budgets until 
1971, thus permitting the setting of priori- 
ties for the tasks of the Government. Con- 
siderable importance will be attached to the 
yearly review and revaluation laid down in 
the Stabilization Law. We must succeed in 
extending our scope of action which has 
been so insufferably restricted by the exist- 
ing legal financial commitments in such a 
way that we can set about solving the big 
and expensive new tasks of the next few 
years, 

We shall be able to achieve this goal if the 
Federation and the Laender (states) work 
together in such a way that the financial 
planning comprises the entire budget of the 
public authorities. The Federation and the 
Laender are obliged under the Stabilization 
Law to make medium-term financial plans 
in order to achieve the aims of this Law, 
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i.e. stability and growth, a high level of 
employment and a balanced foreign trade. 
However, the Law does not contain any pro- 
visions on the indispensable mutual co- 
ordination of these plans. The Federation 
and the Laender have, therefore, agreed to 
rectify this shortcoming by appointing a 
Council of Financial Planning which will 
meet for the first time on March 14. 


THE REFORM OF THE FINANCIAL CONSTITUTION 


The reform of the financial constitution 
will be another important stage towards 
closer co-operation between the Federation 
and the Laender. The Federation and the 
Laender have achieved general agreement 
in this matter so that the Federal Govern- 
ment will be able to pass the appropriate 
draft laws in the course of this week. It was 
agreed that the following tasks will be em- 
bodied in the Basic Law as national tasks: 
founding and extension of places of higher 
learning; regional measures of economic 
promotion to improve the structure of farm- 
ing and to preserve the coast. Furthermore, 
a provision will be included in the Basic 
Law which empowers the Federation to grant 
financial help for investments by the 
Laender and local authorities in order to 
avert disturbances in a balanced national 
economy and substantial disturbances in re- 
gional economic developments. Promotion of 
education and training is to be added to 
the list of concurrent legislative powers in 
the Basic Law. 

One especially important and difficult 
piece of the financial reform will be the 
reform of communal finances. The financial 
resources of the communal districts and 
their fiscal structure are to be improved. Ne- 
gotiations between the Federation, the Laen- 
der and the communal districts are still in 
progress on this highly controversial ques- 
tion. Although the reform of communal fi- 
nances is not to come into effect until 1970, 
this subject should be dealt with, if pos- 
sible, by the Legislative bodies this spring in 
conjunction with the reform of the financial 
constitution between the Federation and the 
Laender. 


STRUCTURAL PROBLEMS IN THE GERMAN 
ECONOMY 


The Grand Coalition has succeeded in 
again stimulating general economic activity. 
This success is the precondition for solving 
a number of pressing structural problems in 
the German economy. These include above 
all the coal mining industry and agriculture. 


COAL MINING 


The statistics published in the Annual 
Economic Report for 1967 show that the Ger- 
man coal mining industry is viable. The pro- 
tective measures implemented by the Federal 
Government have eased the situation for the 
time being. But to achieve a durable solu- 
tion it is necessary to implement the Fed- 
eral Government’s program on the adapta- 
tion and recovery of the coal mining indus- 
try. The draft of the law on the adaptation 
of the coal mining industry has been sub- 
mitted to the Bundestag. 

I hope that it will be possible to found 
a Ruhr unitary company. This cannot be 
achieved by the Government alone. For this 
reason, I appeal urgently to all concerned 
not to shirk their responsibility for this joint 
task. 

The unrest amongst the miners has pri- 
marily been caused by the uncertainty about 
their future. How many pits will be closed? 
Who will still be able to work in the mining 
sector in future and to live in his accus- 
tomed environment? Who will have to quit 
the mining sector and where can he go? 
Will he get any help during this difficult 
transitional stage and will not his future 
professional lot be worse than his present 
one? The Miner wants as much clarity on 
this matter as he can obtain; He is level- 
headed enough to accept the inevitable if 
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only he knows that the State and the econ- 
omy will help him. 


AGRICULTURE 


The same is true of our farmers. They, too, 
have justified cause for concern. 

During the last twenty years, German 
farmers have increased their production by 
two thirds. In the same period two million, 
i.e. more than fifty percent of those en- 
gaged in full-time farming, switched to in- 
dustry. These facts are proof of the effi- 
ciency and the often unrecognized adapta- 
bility of the farming community. The Fed- 
eration and the Laender have vigorously sup- 
ported this structural change which is still 
in full swing. Our farmers will need govern- 
ment help in future, too, in order to be 
able to hold their position within the Ger- 
man economy and on the European market. 
This aid will strengthen farming enterprises 
so that they can provide an adequate income. 
Farmers who are unable to earn a reasonable 
income from their farms will have to im- 
prove their income by a spare-time job or 
sideline or leave farming altogether. These 
transitions must be organized in an accept- 
able way and their effects mitigated by im- 
proving our rural social policy. Particular im- 
portance should be placed on an educational 
policy which opens up alternative profes- 
sional opportunities for young people in the 
country. 

THE INFLUENCE OF THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 


The difficulties to which miners and farm- 
ers are exposed show that the industrial 
revolution is continuing apace without any 
let-up. The level of efficiency of German 
technology and industry is high, but we 
should not forget that other industrial states 
have made enormous efforts to modernize 
their industrial structure and have achieved 
much success. These achievements are largely 
due to the fact that growth industries such 
as electronics, the nuclear industry, avia- 
tion and aerospace technology are being sys- 
tematically developed by industry and pro- 
moted by the Government. 

These industries call for a particularly 
large degree of research and their efficiency 
depends on close co-operation between sci- 
ence and economy. We are confident that 
our trade and industry will continue to be 
equal to international competition in future, 
too. However, as is already being done with 
the programs drawn up by the Federal Gov- 
ernment for nuclear research, data processing, 
space research and oceanographical research, 
the Federation and the Laender will have 
to give the growth industries new stimuli. 
In addition, we shall in general have to 
attain closer co-operation between the 
State, the business community and the scien- 
tific world both in our country and, in many 
spheres, even beyond our borders, in order 
to secure the future of the coming genera- 
tions. 

I have spoken of the rapid progress of the 
industrial revolution. Nothing has influenced 
more strongly the life of our Nation—in ei- 
ther part—and changed it more profoundly 
than this powerful historical process. When 
the German Reich was founded, about half 
the population worked in industry: now, this 
figure has risen to 90 per cent in the federal 
republic and to about 85 per cent in the 
other part of Germany. 

This development has greatly enhanced our 
pros ty, has raised the standard of living 
of classes of the population and has made 
possible the creation of a generous social sys- 
tem. Although we are no longer among the 
great political powers of the world, we have 
thus, nevertheless, obtained a place in the 
leading group of the economic powers of our 
time. This means that our foreign and do- 
mestic policy, the stability of our social and 
political order and, not least, our cultural 
life depend on the health and growth of our 
economy. The imagination, energy and adapt- 
ability of our industrialists, businessmen 
and economic leaders, the zeal and skill of 
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our workers and employees, technicians and 
engineers have accomplished an admirable 
feat. 


THE REQUIREMENTS OF MODERN SCIENCE 


But this economic revolution is urged on 
and driven forward by another movement: 
Modern science which has started the tech- 
nological and industrial process and every- 
thing that followed it. Science is the real 
motive force in our time: it influences and 
changes ever more deeply all spheres of life, 
and its standard and level will determine the 
whole internal development and external or- 
ganization of the competing countries. 

The structures and institutions of the 
State must not evade this need for modern- 
ization either. Many of the institutions and 
procedures which we have inherited from the 
traditions of the 19th century are already 
inadequate today and would utterly fail to 
meet the requirements of the future. 

The Federal Constitution of the country is 
not to be restricted or even abolished. It is 
by no means obsolete, as is felt by the advo- 
cates of a centralist and unitarian system of 
which they expect miracles. But it is quite 
indispensable and urgent to develop this 
Federal system in a manner which prevents 
indiscriminate centralism but ensures a max- 
imum of cooperative efficiency of the Federal 
elements. We made good progress along this 
path last year. Nobody should be deceived 
about the fact that Federalism is facing a 
great test. We should all know that if we fail 
in any field of activity, history will not ac- 
cept the excuse that this did not fall within 
our terms of reference, 

A reform of our administration and of the 
civil service is also urgently necessary. It is 
not a matter of further expanding the al- 
ready inflated administrative machinery; 
what we need are new techniques of plan- 
ning and integrating the various sectors of 
political action. Institutions must be created 
for the training of highly qualified civil 
servants, as they already exist in the form of 
the armed forces staff college and the train- 
ing center for the foreign service. 

The interchange of leading personnel from 
the civil service, business and industry and 
the sciences must be generously encouraged. 
The Federal Government has already tackled 
this task. 


A THOROUGHGOING REFORM OF THE EDUCA- 
TIONAL AND TRAINING SYSTEM 


Our educational and training system, too, 
urgently requires a thorough reform. A large 
number of institutions and traditions in our 
educational system are too deeply rooted in 
the epoch of the preindustrial society to be 
able to meet the requirements of our com- 
pletely transformed world. One may regret 
having to give up many a dear and venerable 
inheritance when we are carrying out this 
necessary reform. The important thing is for 
our educational and training system to be 
modernized and adapted for future needs in 
such a way that we can make full use of the 
big opportunities furnished by the scientific 
and industrial age. I am not advocating any 
one-sided scientific, technological or com- 
mercial training. But it is high time for us 
to realize how much the fate of all of us 
depends on the development of these sectors. 
Nowadays, nobody can claim to be educated 
if he ignores the significance of modern 
natural and social sciences. 

The level of general education is equally 
important for our political, our economic 
and our cultural life. In recognition of this, 
the Federation and the Laender have steadily 
increased their provision for training and 
research. The Federation’s contribution to- 
wards the promotion of higher learning, 
which ten years ago was 27.5 million dollars, 
amounted in 1967 to 209 million dollars. Dur- 
ing this period, expenditure by the Laender 
rose from 234 million dollars to 925 million 
dollars. Since 1960, the Laender have more 
than doubled the number of places for aca- 
demic staff at the universities in keeping 
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with the recommendations made by the Ad- 
visory Council on Scientific Affairs. 


NECESSARY ACCELERATING OF UNIVERSITY 
REFORM 


Nevertheless, the discussions about the in- 
adequacies of our schools and universities 
have grown more and more heated, 

The shortcomings at German universities 
are both quantitative and qualitative. The 
universities are overcrowded and if a remedy 
is not found soon, the expected rush of stu- 
dents in a few years’ time will lead to a 
shortage in the requisite number of places 
at universities and in the necessary number 
of university teachers. One of the qualitative 
shortcomings is the often antiquated con- 
stitution of our universities. Furthermore, 
the course of studies in some disciplines is 
unsystematic, the duration of the studies too 
long and the share in the shaping of academic 
life given to lecturers, assistants, and stu- 
dents, insufficient. Hence, the insistence on 
a speedy reform is perfectly understandable 
and justified. 

I shall initiate negotiations with the com- 
petent representatives of the German uni- 
versities, the arts and the sciences, the stu- 
dents, the Laender and the Federation with 
a view to accelerating the reform of our uni- 
versities. 


RESPONSIBILITIES AND TASKS OF THE GRAND 
COALITION 


More than half of the Germans alive today 
were born after 1933. The time of the Na- 
tional Socialist dictatorship and the war are 
either a mere faint memory from their child- 
hood days or they were born at a later date. 
Between them and ourselves there is more 
than the normal break between generations. 
Unlike ourselves, the young people do not 
think of our State and social system as some- 
thing that was arduously and successfully 
built up again: they are more conscious of 
the weaknesses and shortcomings of this sys- 
tem. They do not compare our social and 
political reality with the past but measure 
them with the criteria of ideal concepts. We 
need not be surprised about this and we 
should not wish it to be otherwise. Apart 
from a small group of utopian dreamers, this 
young generation wants above all to have 
the certain knowledge that those who occupy 
the responsible positions in today’s society 
and state are willing and capable of laying 
the foundations for the future. 

During recent years, the great controversies 
of the first decade of the Federal Republic's 
existence have almost entirely disappeared 
from German political life. The programs of 
the political parties have drawn closer to 
each other. As a result, political life in our 
country may have lost in color and dramatic 
quality. On the other hand, many wilfully 
and artificially created differences have also 
disappeared. The formation of the Grand 
Coalition would not have been possible but 
for this development. This coalition started 
its work under more difficult conditions than 
any coalition since 1953. In fifteen months, 
it has completed a large number of impor- 
tant tasks and started on the solution of 
others. Despite all these difficulties, it has 
proved a success and will in any case con- 
tinue up to the end of the present legisla- 
tive period. We are not unaware of the excep- 
tional political nature of a Grand Coalition 
since our political life would in the long run 
suffer without a strong opposition. However, 
in the situation prevailing in autumn 1966, 
the Grand Coalition represented the only 
serious possibility of forming a Government. 
I think that we have made a virtue of nec- 
essity. But in order to take institutional pre- 
cautions against the danger of a continuous 
compulsion to retain a Grand Coalition, the 
Government is firmly adhering to the inten- 
tion announced in the Government Declara- 
tion to create for the Bundestag elections 
after next, a simple majority electoral system 
which is intended to give one party the pos- 
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sibility of taking over the responsibility for 
the Government. 

A large number of tasks could, and can 
only be solved by the Grand Coalition. For 
years, the German public has been concerned 
with, and disquieted by, the problem of na- 
tional emergency legislation. We have reason 
to expect that the deliberations in the Bun- 
destag committees will soon reach a satis- 
factory conclusion and that a result will be 
achieved which is pertinent, which will dis- 
pel the critics’ fears and which will replace 
the allied reserved rights. 

All of last year’s decisions, which required 
a change in the Basic Law, were made easier 
or possible at all through the Grand Coali- 
tion, The big reforms, too, which will be 
started in the course of this year can prob- 
ably only be realized by co-operation between 
the two big parties. 

Extreme right and left-wing parties have 
not been represented in the Bundestag for 
a long time. Before the Grand Coalition was 
founded, right-wing extremists in particular 
had achieved certain successes at a number 
of Landtag elections. The extremist parties 
must be rolled back primarily by political 
arguments. However, the Federal Govern- 
ment will not hesitate to use also constitu- 
tional means against such parties which 
threaten our basic system of a free 
democracy. 


GOALS OF OUR FREE SOCIETY 


History measures the grade and value of 
nations not only in terms of their material, 
but also of their intellectual achievements. 
If we look at the intellectual picture of Ger- 
many today, we find that the cultural ef- 
florescene of the last century has not been 
repeated. We share this fate with other na- 
tions in our Western Civilization. But we 
may note that our scientific research has 
caught up with international standards in 
many sectors. The same is true of the arts. 
Theatrical and musical life in the two parts 
of Germany has again reached a high stand- 
ard. A number of German writers, composers 
and artists have won international recog- 
nition, 

There is still the danger that the value of 
life is being measured too much by the ma- 
terial goods acquired. Yet, forces are stirring 
everywhere warning us that man does not 
live by bread alone. The aim of our free so- 
ciety is to enable the individual to develop 
all his powers for the fullness of his exist- 
ence. To win freedom and the fullness of 
existence for all Germans is the very essence 
of our struggle for the reunification of the 
German Nation. 


ADDITIONAL COMMENTS BY CHANCELLOR KIE- 
SINGER IN THE COURSE OF THE BUNDESTAG 
DEBATE ON HIS “STATE OF THE NATION” MES- 
SAGE 
On March 15, in the Bundestag debate on 

the Federal Chancellor's report on the “State 

of the Nation in a Divided Germany,” Chan- 
cellor Kiesinger himself took the rostrum. 

He rejected the distortions with which Ul- 

bricht had refused the proposals of the Fed- 

eral Government. He then emphasized the 

German willingness to solve the conflicting 

questions dividing Germany from the East 

European nations, in the context of a Euro- 

pean peace order. Finally, he warned against 

a false classification of the policy of the Fed- 

eral Government, which is first of all a Ger- 

man policy directed at preserving the At- 
lantic Alliance and expanding the Euro- 
pean Community. 

The Federal Chancellor dealt in depth with 
the allegations voiced by (communist) SED 
Chief Ulbricht against the Federal Govern- 
ment on March 13. He pointed out that after 
six months, the Zonal Government had stil] 
not replied to his proposals, which had also 
been kept from the population in the other 
part of Germany. “Ulbricht accuses us of 
lusting for atomic weapons, and suppresses 
the fact that we have long ago renounced the 
possession of nuclear weapons, and not only 
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of these weapons, but also of those other 
means of mass extermination, which in a few 
years may perhaps be just as terrible, the bio- 
logical and chemical weapons. He gives the 
impression that we do not wish to do our 
part in this great thing. He often falsifies— 
and in what a scurrilous manner does he do 
so? He said I had assured the neo-Nazi forces 
that they did not need to fear governmental 
measures. This House and all the world 
could hear me when I said: “The Federal 
Government will use all constitutional 
means against parties which threaten the 
free order in the Federal Republic. A plain 
untruth.” 

Ulbricht had also viciously falsified what 
the Chancellor had said about Vietnam. Dr, 
Kiesinger explained: “He told the people in 
the other part of Germany that I had de- 
manded the understanding of our people for 
the unavoidable harshness of the war in 
Vietnam.” To the contrary, I had said: “For 
our people, the very idea of war, but par- 
ticularly the bloodletting which unavoidably 
also includes the civil population, women 
and children, is an unbearable thought.” 

Now as before, Ulbricht denies the people 
in Central Germany the freedom to say what 
they wish and where they wish to go the 
Federal Chancellor continued. He closes him- 
self off from all possible contacts offered by 
the Federal Government. “But he not only 
closes the doors of this other part of Ger- 
many against the free world, he also closes 
his own system against the people there. 
And some day that will be his fate, that he 
will have separated himself completely from 
the population. In a moment in which de- 
velopments in Eastern Europe are already 
going different ways, he grafts on to his sys- 
tem a so-called constitution of the most an- 
cient caliber of Marxist-Leninist society and 
state constitutions. We shall not stop moving 
along this road on which we have entered. 
I am certain that time will not work for 
Herr Ulbricht but for us—that is to say for 
the entire German nation.” 

Concerning the German Eastern borders, 
the Chancellor stressed that he had never 
heard an expellee say that a solution should 
have to be found by which human beings 
should once again “be driven from their 
homes in masses like cattle.” “It is and re- 
mains my firm conviction that the contro- 
versial questions between us and our East- 
ern neighbors—the Soviet Union, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia—cannot be solved in isola- 
tion, but that they can only be solved in the 
context of the design of a European peace 
order.“ 

Dr. Kiesinger reaffirmed the offer to Po- 
land concerning the border question, even if 
this can only be legally solved in a peace 
treaty, to talk beforehand about possible so- 
lutions. 

In regard to relations with France and the 
Atlantic Alliance, the Chancellor said: “In 
regard to France I should like to say some- 
thing in connection with certain press items 
from abroad, which I have read in the mean- 
time. It is naturally not entirely simple for 
us to make our policy completely clear in this 
extraordinarily difficult situation, But, if 
here and there in the foreign press, one could 
read again—not too often but one saw it oc- 
casionally—that my declarations bore Gaul- 
list traits, then I ask myself: When will peo- 
ple finally stop wishing to stamp policy so 
simply as Gaullist, anti-Gaullist, American, 
anti-American? I hereby declare: This Gov- 
ernment makes its own policy just as does 
every other Government in the world, the 
policy of its country, in any case in the hope 
and with the goal that its national-state 
policy some day can be replaced by the policy 
of a united Europe. Perhaps my declaration 
that we ought not to seek the future of Eu- 
rope within the solid structure of an Atlantic 
imperium was considered Gaullist. I chose 
this formula quite deliberately. I did not 
speak of an Atlantic Community which ought 
to be or which ought not to be. I chose this 
expression in order to make very clear, that 
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in our opinion, this Europe—as friendly, in 
my Opinion, as it will be and must remain 
with the United States—must have so much 
strength of its own that it may truly take 
a great part of the burdens from the Ameri- 
can shoulders, and so that it can help to put 
this great European house in order and stand 
up as a peacemaking force in our world for 
the preservation of world peace.” The Chan- 
cellor was happy that he agreed in this ques- 
tion with the French policy. Even if France 
goes its own way in regard to the North At- 
lantic Alliance, it nevertheless fully under- 
stands the German standpoint on the Al- 
liance. Moreover, President de Gaulle had 
made it clear that unless wholly unforeseen 
events occur, France would not leave the 
Alliance as it now looks to France. 

The Chancellor expressed the hope that by 
means of the methods employed by his Gov- 
ernment, it may be possible to avoid a great 
crisis in the EEC, and gradually, even if 
laboriously, to move ahead. “If the agree- 
ments we have made in Paris are put into 
practice, it will be the only step forward 
that has succeeded.” 

Listing the results of the policy of the 
Grand Coalition Government, the Federal 
Chancellor named the intensification of re- 
lations with France, the establishment of 
diplomatic relations with Rumania and 
Yugoslavia, and the improvement of rela- 
tions with Czechoslovakia. The Federal Gov- 
ernment has made a number of constructive 
proposals to the East, and has tried to fore- 
stall a crisis in the EEC resulting from the 
entrance applications of other countries, It 
has convincingly presented its policy in all 
the world, and enlisted confidence (in Ger- 
many). “Is it nothing,” the Chancellor asked, 
“that we have made offers to the regime in 
the other part of Germany of an almost revo- 
lutionary boldness, to which that regime has 
not dared until this hour to respond, because 
it can evidently not respond to them without 
endangering itself?” 

From the Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution, 
Apr. 26, 1968] 

Here's How RUDI DurscHKE BECAME A 
REVOLUTIONARY 


“As trades go, I was trained as an industrial 
salesman,” Rudi Dutschke told a reporter last 
month. “That is a trade in which one can 
earn a lot of money. But I don’t practice it. 
I am a professional revolutionary.” 

In appearance, in manner, in nearly every- 
thing he has done during the last year, 28- 
year-old Rudolf Dutschke has convincingly 
lived up to his own description. 

A red sash over his thick-knit pullover, a 
permanent five o’clock shadow darkening his 
chin, a lank forelock of unkempt hair falling 
close to his glistening dark eyes, he comes 
close to being a storekeeper’s caricature of a 
typical Bolshevik agitator. 


ENVOY OF REVOLT 


Haranguing crowds in Berlin, Frankfurt, 
Bonn and a score of other West German 
cities, and more recently in London, Amster- 
dam and Prague, “Red Rudi” has become 
Europe’s leading ambassador of revolution. 
Last week, a would-be assassin tried to end 
Dutschke’s career, shooting and wounding 
him seriously on a West Berlin street. 

Dutschke has sacrificed all but the barest 
personal necessities for his beliefs, subsisting 
on an occasional subsidy from his American 
father-in-law and paltry lecture fees. 

His cause is the overthrow of the “corrupt 
establishment,” the “manipulators” of the 
“late capitalism” in the West and “late 
Stalinism” in the West and calls himself a 
Marxist. 

LOTS OF IDEAS 

By his own account he has drawn ideas 
not only from the Communist classics—Karl 
Marx, Friedrich Engels and Lenin—but also 
from Rosa Luxemburg (the liberal German 
Socialist murdered in 1919, Mao Tse-tung 
and Professor Herbert Marcus (the Berlin- 
born philosopher who teaches in San Diego, 
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Calif.) After an encounter last summer Mar- 
cus called Dutschke “a sweet demagogue.” 

Dutschke is also on warm terms with the 
aged marxist Ernest Bloch, who like him fied 
from Communist East Germany. But as 
eclectic as his readings are, his fundamental 
aim goes back to Marx's utopian call for “the 
end of man’s domination over man.” 

His revolution still has no program, other 
than to “make people concious of the fac- 
tors manipulating them.” The Dutschke rec- 
ipe: “A long march through the authoritarian 
institutions,” by means of protest demon- 
strations and “discussions.” He has also 
preached violence, but only abstractly. 

A student of sociology at Berlin’s Free Uni- 
versity for the last six and one-half years, 
Dutschke found his classmates to be ideal 
cadres for his revolution,“ because they are 
“not integrated in capitalist society” or its 
“production process.” 

ng in the autumn of 1966, the free 
university students discovered in Dutschke 
@ young man with brilliant abilities as an 
agitator. At first an outsider in the small rad- 
ical group called the Socialist German Stu- 
dents e, he advanced to the position of 
chief ideologist of the organization. Riding 
on partly his popularity and partly on the 
clumsy reactions of university and police au- 
thorities to student protests, the group has 
since grown to 2,500 members with perhaps 
three times as many active supporters. 

“Red Rudi,” the crowd pleaser who could 
roar like a lion outdoors, preferred to coo 
like a dove when speaking inside, caressing 
his favorite adjectives, “facistoid” and anti- 
authoritarian” in the sing-song cadences of 
his native Brandenburg. 

Dutschke was born in Schonfeld, the son 
of a postal clerk. A church-goer “influences 
by Christian Socialism,” he refused to serve 
in East Germany’s National People’s Army. 
The Communist Free German Youth Organi- 
zation thereupon blocked his plan to study 
“sport journalism” in Leipzig. 

The young athlete—he once ran 100 meters 
in 1.5 seconds—went to work in a state- 
owned factory, where he remained three 
years. In 1960 he took a train to West Berlin 
and went back to school to get the abitur” 
(high schoo] diploma) necessary to enter a 
German university. 

His high marks earned him a scholarship at 
the free university, and his ascetic habits, 
shunning liquor, tobacco, and fancy clothes 
made it easier for him to get by. 

Two years ago in a restaurant he met a 
young woman from Chicago studying theol- 
ogy. Shortly after their wedding, he said: 
“T live with Gretchen Klotz, an American. We 
are also married.” 

Three months ago they had a son whom 
they named Hosea (for the Biblical prophet) 
Che (for the Cuban revolutionary Guevara), 
Dutschke. Before he was shot, Dutschke in- 
terrupted his revolutionary activities each 
day to hold a bottle and change diapers for 
Hosea Che. 


EXTENSION OF HIGHER EDUCA- 
TION STUDENT ASSISTANCE PRO- 
GRAMS 


HON. GARNER E. SHRIVER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 1, 1968 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, the House 
soon will consider H.R. 16729, a bill to 
extend for 2 years certain programs of 
student assistance at higher educational 
institutions. I support and urge early 
passage of this important legislation. 

This year marks the 10th anniversary 
of the National Defense Education Act 
which was enacted during the Eisen- 
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hower administration. During the past 
decade, additional student aid programs 
have been established with the result 
that today there is a comprehensive fed- 
erally assisted package of student assist- 
ance made up of loans, direct grants, 
and work-study grants. 

Approximately 2,200 colleges and uni- 
versities across the country today are 
participating in these student aid pro- 
grams, and the number of students 
served by these programs has increased 
nearly sevenfold over the 115,000 borrow- 
ers in the first year of the NDEA student 
loan program. 

This bill provides for: Extension of the 
student loan program carried on under 
title II of the NDEA; extension of the 
college work-study program under title I 
of the Economic Opportunity Act; ex- 
tension of the educational opportunity 
grant program carried on under part A 
of title IV of the Higher Education Act 
of 1965; extension and strengthening of 
provisions of the guaranteed student 
loan program carried on under part B 
of title IV of the Higher Education Act 
of 1965; and advanced funding authority 
for the four student assistance programs. 

Mr. Speaker, the Nation today is de- 
pendent upon an educated citizenry 
with professional, technical, business, 
and vocational skills. We cannot afford 
to price higher education or vocational 
education out of the reach of our young 
people. 

These programs of student assistance, 
included under H.R. 16729, have pro- 
vided important financial aid to thou- 
sands of students. The extension of these 
Federal programs is essential to guaran- 
tee higher educational opportunities for 
thousands of students making their 
plans for tomorrow. 


COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
RECOMMENDS FISCAL POLICY 
RESTRAINTS 


HON. GEORGE H. MAHON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 1, 1968 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, in an effort 
to assist in meeting the national fiscal 
crisis of extraordinary proportions fac- 
ing the Nation, the Committee on Ap- 
propriations today adopted the following 
resolution: 

COMMITTEE RESOLUTION 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations that in view of the 
compelling need to maintain price stability, 
strengthen the domestic economy, and 
strengthen the dollar at home and abroad, 
the Legislative and Executive Branches of 
the Government, in the overall best interests 
of all the people of the nation, should pursue 
a two-pronged fiscal policy of saving every 
budget dollar that can safely be saved and 
securing every dollar of additional revenue 
that can reasonably be secured. The Com- 
mittee on Appropriations recommends the 
actions hereinafter set forth as necessary to 
assist in accomplishing these objectives. 

Sec. 2. The total of proposed appropria- 
tions and other new budget authority for the 
fiscal year 1969 should be reduced by not 
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less than $10,000,000,000 below those esti- 
mated for that year in the Budget for 1969, 
not counting the portion of actual appropri- 
ations and other new budget authority for 
such year that may exceed the budget esti- 
mates therefor for (1) special Vietnam costs, 
(2) trust funds, and (3) items (other than 
trust funds) included under the heading 
“relatively uncontrollable” in the table ap- 
pearing on page 15 of the Budget for 1969. 
In the event such total reduction is not 
effectuated through appropriation and other 
spending authority actions, the Executive 
Branch should take such further actions as 
will achieve not less than such total reduc- 
tion, and such further amounts shall be 
rescinded. 

Sec. 3. Budget outlays (expenditures and 
net lending) during the fiscal year 1969 
should be reduced by not less than $4,000,- 
000,000 below those estimated for that year 
in the Budget for 1969, not counting the 
portion of actual budget outlays for such 
year that may exceed the budget estimates 
thereof for (1) special Vietnam costs, (2) 
trust funds, and (3) items (other than trust 
funds) included under the heading “rela- 
tively uncontrollable” in the table appearing 
on page 15 of the Budget for 1969. In the 
event such total reduction is not effectuated 
through actions by the Legislative Branch, 
the Executive Branch should take such fur- 
ther actions as will achieve not less than 
such total reduction. 

Sec. 4. The Executive Branch should cause 
a special study and analysis to be made of 
unobligated balances of appropriations and 
other budget authority available in the fiscal 
year 1969 which will remain available for use 
after June 30, 1969, and make a report there- 
on to the Congress in connection with the 
Budget for 1970, including specific recom- 
mendations for legislation to rescind not less 
than $8,000,000,000 of such unobligated 
balances. 


Mr. Speaker, prior to adoption of the 
foregoing resolution, the committee re- 
ceived presentations from the Chairman 
of the Federal Reserve Board, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget. I also in- 
clude the prepared remarks of the Secre- 
tary, summarizing the executive branch 
position on the imperative need for cer- 
tain fiscal policy actions at this time, in- 
volving both a tax increase and budg- 
etary reductions: 

STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE HENRY H. 
FOWLER, SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, TO 
MEMBERS OF THE HOUSE APPROPRIATIONS 
COMMITTEE, May 1, 1968 
Last August, the Administration asked the 

Congress to enact a 10 percent surcharge— 

amounting to an average of 1 cent on the 

dollar earned. For all these many months 
now, we have repeatedly urged that this 
measure be enacted: 

To avoid the risk of inflation that will rob 
the poor, the elderly and the millions of 
Americans living on fixed incomes. 

To stabilize interest rates that are now 
climbing to new highs, despite the best ef- 
forts of the Federal Reserve System. 

To support responsibly the needs of our 
fighting men in Vietnam. 

To sustain confidence in our dollar, the 
bulwark of the International Monetary Sys- 
tem and world trade. 

A tax increase is the cornerstone of fiscal 
responsibility. Without such action, our own 
economy and the economies of other free 
world nations stand in jeopardy. We have 
come too far to see the gains of the last 
seven years of unparalleled prosperity en- 
dangered by inaction over this vitally needed 
revenue measure, 

The central fact is that because of the tax 
reductions of 1963 and 1964, just after Presi- 
dent Johnson assumed office, Americans are 
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paying lower taxes today than in any other 
period of great struggle. And we are engaged 
now in two enormous struggles—in our cities 
and in the field of battle in Vietnam. 

A responsible fiscal policy requires that we 
keep our budget deficit within prudent limits. 
The revenues raised through the tax sur- 

e—about $10 billion for fiscal year 
1969—will help us do that. 

The budget the President submitted in 
January—which included the surcharge— 
was lean, prudent and designed to do Amer- 
ica’s urgent work responsibly. That budget 
represents the best judgment of the Presi- 
dent and the best judgment of the top of- 
cials in the Administration. 

But there are many members of the Con- 
gress, perhaps a majority, who believe that 
more must be done and that reductions in 
expenditures are necessary if the surcharge 
is to be enacted. 

Over the past few weeks, I have talked to 
the Leadership and to other members of the 
Congress. In budgetary matters, the Execu- 
tive Branch does not decide alone. The Con- 
gress has the power and the duty to deter- 
mine appropriations and levy taxes. As the 
President told the nation on March 3ist, 
as part of the program of fiscal restraint that 
includes the tax surcharge, he would be will- 
ing to approve appropriate reductions in the 
January budget when and if Congress so de- 
cides that it should be done. 

In light of the advice I have received from 
the leaders of the Congress and because I 
believe so strongly that it is critical for the 
economy and to the future of this nation 
that the surcharge become law, the Admin- 
istration would approve, as part of a bill in- 
cluding tax increase proposals that would 
bring additional revenue equivalent to those 
we have long recommended, the following 
program of expenditure control: 

A $4 billion reduction in already proposed 
expenditures for the fiscal year 1969. 

A $10 billion reduction in new obligational 
authority for fiscal year 1969. 

A $8 billion rescission in new obligational 
authority outstanding at the end of fiscal 
year 1969. 

This “10-8-4” reduction formula should 
meet every reasonable demand for expendi- 
ture control. It will mean that eventually 
$18 billion will be cut from the current 
spending plans of the agencies, and that $4 
billion for this reduction will actually occur 
in fiscal year 1969. It provides us with just 
enough of a margin to adjust our programs 
so that the highest priority needs of the 
American people can continue to be served. 

The Leadership has informed me that this 
combined tax surcharge-expenditure control 
program will generate the support of sig- 
nigcant numbers of House and Senate mem- 
bers. 


THE HOUR OF FISCAL 
RESPONSIBILITY 


HON. GEORGE H. MAHON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 1, 1968 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, on yester- 
day the Secretary of the Treasury, in re- 
marks before the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce here in Washington, made a 
brilliant and compelling statement of the 
imperative necessity for the Government 
to put its fiscal affairs in better order— 
and at an early date—in the overall best 
interests of all of our people. It carries 
the arresting title “The Hour of Fiscal 
Responsibility.” 

I would hope that every Member 
would find time to read the Secretary’s 
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statement, which, under leave granted, I 
include herewith in full: 
THE Hour OF FISCAL RESPONSIBILITY 


(Remarks by the Honorable Henry H. Fowler, 
Secretary of the Treasury, before the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, Washington, D.C., April 30, 1968) 
It is always an honor for me to meet with 

this distinguished group of business leaders 

who convene here at this season out of their 
concern with our national economic and 
financial problems and policies. 

The timing of our meeting together is par- 
ticularly propitious—for you because you es- 
cape a much more detailed speech since I 
must participate later today in a meeting 
with conferees of the House and Senate, a 
group of some of the most distinguished 
members of Congress, designated from the 
tax-writing Committees. The conference will 
seek to resolve the differences between the 
Tax Adjustment Act as passed by the House 
continuing certain excise taxes and the Sen- 
ate Act called “Balance of Payments and 
Domestic Economy Act of 1968” which does 
that and a great many more things, includ- 
ing income taxes and reducing Federal ex- 
penditures. 

This week you will be meeting your repre- 
sentatives in the Congress, and this morn- 
ing's session gives me an opportunity to share 
with you my views on a topic which is at 
the top of the legislative agenda—what to do 
about taxes and appropriations. Let me say 
in advance that my remarks on this topic 
are meant to be calm, deliberate, unexcited 
and unemotional—and in prepared text— 
and not intended to give offense. In the spot 
I am in I cannot afford to be mad at any- 
body and I need help from all—particularly 
you and the Congress. 

For in the month ahead, indeed the week 
ahead, in fact today, and in this very hour, 
your national government, your Nation, and 
each one of us faces the hour of responsi- 
bility—the hour of sober fiscal responsibility. 
In it we must make a momentous decision. 

That decision is whether or not we will 
pay our bills and order our economic and 
financial affairs in such a manner as to de- 
cisively reduce the twin deficits in our Fed- 
eral budget and in our international bal- 
ance of payments. 

These deficits rose to such proportions in 
1967 that, unless reversed and sharply re- 
duced in 1968, they threaten to halt the tre- 
mendous economic progress the United States 
has made over the past seven and a half 
years and the remarkable accomplishments 
achieved by the free world economy over the 
past twenty years. 

These twin deficits menace the continued 
strength and stability of the American econ- 
omy, the future of the economies of many 
other nations whose destinies are closely 
linked to ours, and the viability of the inter- 
national monetary system, which depends so 
heavily on a strong U.S. dollar as the world’s 
principal reserve and business transaction 
currency. 

The deficit in the U.S. balance of payments 
has been persistent for a number of years. 
It has caused a heavy loss in the liquid re- 
serves behind the dollar. Although each year 
has seen an increase in our overall net asset 
position, including long-term as well as 
short-term assets and liabilities, our liquidity 
position as the world’s banker has steadily 
weakened because of this increasing imbal- 
ance in our short-term position. This situa- 
tion has been tolerated in the financial world 
primarily because of the strength and com- 
petitive capacity of the U.S. economy which 
has been capable in each of the last seven 
years of producing a substantial trade sur- 
plus. 

But, in the last six months a sharp in- 
crease in our balance of payments deficit 
has been accompanied by a serious deteriora- 
tion in our trade surplus, resulting from an 
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economy that is growing at too fast a rate of 
speed, growth that is accompanied by an 
unacceptable rate of inflation, a wage-price 
upward spiral, and work stoppages, real or 
threatened, affecting key sectors of foreign 
trade, 

A major contributing factor to the cur- 
rent balance of payments situation with its 
declining trade margin, and one that threat- 
ens our future prosperity and the stability 
of our domestic economy, is the coincidence 
of a highly stimulative deficit in our inter- 
nal Federal budget this fiscal year with a 
period of expanding economic activity. 

And what is more frightening is the mas- 
sive deficit—in excess of $20 billlon—pro- 
jected for the next fiscal year—unless in 
the weeks immediately ahead the U.S. Con- 
gress—whose members you will be meeting 
this week—adopts a legislative package of 
fiscal restraint that combines a substantial 
income tax increase with a reduction in the 
expenditures and appropriations projected 
in the January budget. 

Given our high employment economy with 
heavy defense expenditures, some inescap- 
able increases in the civilian costs of gov- 
ernment, and a private economic sector that 
is advancing sharply on a wide front, the 
acceptance of enlarged deficits in the budget 
and the balance of payments is contrary to 
sound economic and financial policy—against 
all the wisdom either of conventional or the 
so-called new economics. Accordingly, it is 
the inescapable responsibility of the Govern- 
ment to use fiscal and monetary policy to re- 
duce these deficits and to brake the economy 
to a safe cruising speed. 

We are facing nothing less than a test 
of representative government in economic 
and financial affairs. 

The ability of the United States to sus- 
tain strong, stable and non-infiationary 
growth is now being severely challenged and 
tested. The manner in which we respond to 
this test will determine our national capac- 
ity to avert the swings of feverish inflation, 
as well as the despair of recession or stag- 
nation, by the intelligent use of a flexible 
fiscal policy conjoined to appropriate mone- 
tary policy. Make no mistake, Our economic 
future and that of the entire free world are 
at stake in this hour of fiscal responsibility. 

The strength of the world economy and 
the continuance of a viable international 
monetary system depend to a large extent 
on a sustained level of stable economic 
growth in the United States and the main- 
tenance of a sound dollar—sound in terms of 
prices and exchange rates. 

This is true at all times, but particularly 
at a time when confidence in that system 
has been shaken, as it was last November by 
the devaluation of the British pound and a 
number of other lesser currencies, and the 
speculative buying of gold that cost the 
United States more than $2 billion of its gold 
reserves in these last six months. 

We simply cannot—must not—under these 
circumstances continue to accept these twin 
deficits in our balance of payments and in- 
ternal Federal budget. To do so is to for- 
sake prudence, take intolerable risks, and 
refuse to exercise the fiscal discipline re- 
quired for the preservation of a balanced 
prosperity. And without such a balanced 
prosperity, we can never hope to achieve our 
national goals of peace and progress abroad 
and domestic tranquility at home born of 
shared opportunities and benefits of our free 
private enterprise system. 

That is not just the view of the Secretary 
of the Treasury. It is shared by the President, 
Chairman William McChesney Martin and 
the entire Federal Reserve Board, the Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers, and the vast pre- 
ponderance of economic and financial au- 
thorities, private and public, here and in 
other lands. 

It is a view shared by many members of 
Congress of both parties including a sub- 
stantial majority of the Senate, reflected in 
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the voting in late March and early April on 
the Act referred to earlier. 

But as yet, that sentiment has not been 
translated into the decisive legislative action 
that is necessary. 

What are the principal measures that the 
Nation is asked to accept temporarily so 
that we can assure a safe passage through 
these financial shoals to continuing pros- 
perity and security, while meeting our urgent 
National responsibilities at home and 
abroad? They are these: 

1. A temporary increase in personal in- 
come taxes amounting to an average of one 
penny on every dollar of income we earn and 
a temporary ten percent surcharge on cor- 
porate tax liabilities, 

2. A cut in Government expenditures and 
appropriations usable in the next fiscal year 
beginning July 1 for Federal programs of 
lesser priority and urgency. Some of these 
are identified om pages 20 and 22 of the 
President’s January Budget Message. 

3. Appropriate monetary policy which in 
this period calls for moderation in the pro- 
vision of additional credit and money sup- 
ply. 

4. Avoidance of highly inflationary wage- 
price decisions and crippling work stoppages, 
Teal or threatened, that induce an increase in 
imports and interfere with export expansion. 

5. Reductions in our expenditures over- 
seas, both governmental and private, except 
where they are absolutely essential to our na- 
tional commitments. 

Having earlier recommended the tax in- 
crease and additional measures of expendi- 
ture control and reduction in his Message 
on August 3, 1967, President Johnson incor- 
porated these proposals, together with a 
broadened and more stringent series of 
balance of payments measures, in his New 
Year's Day Message to the Nation. 

This program includes unwelcome and un- 
pleasant measures, It involves temporary 
sacrifices by the American people, our busi- 
nesses and our banking institutions. We do 
not like to ask them—we cannot afford to 
ask less at this point of our history. Too much 
is at stake for us to rely on halfway, busi- 
ness-as-usual measures, hoping that they 
will suffice, thinking that we still have lots 
of time to come to grips with our financial 
problems. The simple fact is that—we are 
running out of time—and neither the United 
States nor other nations can wait much 
longer for us to bring our financial affairs 
much closer to balance. 

Fiscal restraint is even more urgently re- 
quired today than it was when the Presi- 
dent recommended it to the Congress nine 
months ago. A tax increase on the scale rec- 
ommended then, coupled with reductions in 
Federal expenditures, has been and continues 
to be the single most decisive and important 
action we can take to protect our economic 
security and strengthen the dollar. 

At the direction of the President, my col- 
leagues in the Administration and I, and the 
Chairman of the Federal Reserve Board, have 
sought this tax increase and effective meas- 
ures of expenditure control diligently and 
persistently—ilast August, again in late No- 
vember, again in January. We pressed hard 
again in mid-March in the midst of the gold 
crisis. 

It is now clear that the case presented 
then, and challenged by some, has been 
abundantly confirmed by developments. 

Last August and on these later occasions, 
we urged that a tax increase, along with ex- 
penditure control, was necessary if the 1968 
budget deficit then projected in excess of 
$20 billion was to be substantially reduced, 
thereby 

(a) avoiding a coincidence of a highly 
stimulative deficit with a rapidly expand- 
ing private economy which would make the 
combination increasingly inflationary. 

(b) minimizing the Federal credit demands 
which would otherwise induce substantially 
higher interest rates and tighter credit. 
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(e) protecting our trade surplus from the 
decline that invariably accompanies an ex- 
cessively exuberant economy. 

(d) maintaining confidence in the ability 
of the U.S. Government to put its financial 
house in order, 

But there were those who insisted that a 
tax increase was not necessary, if only ex- 
penditures were reduced. In the field of ex- 
penditures, there was much talk and some 
action, 

From August through November, appro- 
priation bills for the entire range of Federal 
activities were enacted by the Congress. Upon 
the recommendation of the Administration, 
Congress enacted a law providing an 
omnibus, cross-the-board cut in all con- 
trollable expenditures. As a result of these 
actions there were specific reductions in ex- 
penditures for many budgeted items totaling 
$414 billion. 

But there was no tax increase. 

What was the result? 

Today the 1968 budget deficit is still run- 
ning as high as it was last August. 

Why? 

Because while controllable expenditures 
were being reduced, others less controllable 
such as Vietnam war costs, interest on the 
public debt, and matching payments to 
states required by law were increasing. 

Last August there were those who opposed 
the tax Increase because they doubted the 
economic forecast of a fast-rising economy 
after the slow start of early 1967. What 
happened? 

The gross national product increased more 
than $16 billion per quarter in the second 
half of 1967 in contrast with less than $6.5 
billion per quarter average in the first half. 
And the increase in the first quarter of 1968 
was an extraordinary $20 billion, exceeding 
all previous records. Inventory accumulation 
in the first quarter of 1968 was unusually 
low, so that final sales were up by an enor- 
mous $25 billion. 

Last August there were some who doubted 
there would be an inflationary trend in the 
absence of a tax increase. 

In the hot-house atmosphere of excessive 
demand, prices and wages were bound to rise 
sharply. The evidence that this is already 
happening is as plain as can be. In the first 
quarter, the GNP deflator rose at more than 
4 percent at an annual rate. The consumer 
price index has advanced about 334 percent 
in the past year, and wholesale prices recently 
have shown very rapid advances. Wage set- 
tlements have become more inflationary. All 
of these developments, of course, create seri- 
ous burdens and inequities at home and are 
a major detriment to our international com- 
petitive position. 

The view is sometimes expressed that the 
inflationary pressures that we are now ex- 
periencing should largely be ascribed to 
“cost-push” rather than “demand-pull”. The 
fact is that in recent quarters, the advance 
in over-all demand has accelerated sharply 
and that over the same period, there has also 
been a very substantial step-up in prices. 

It simply is not reasonable to assume that 
these developments are unconnected. It is 
true that part of the present push for higher 
wages is based on a desire to catch up with 
prior increases in the cost of living. It is also 
true that if fiscal measures taken now should 
succeed in reducing over-all demand pres- 
sures, cost-push elements will still repre- 
sent a substantial problem for the economy 
for some time to come. But this in no sense 
implies that there is no connection between 
over-all demand developments and price 
pressures. Indeed, if proper fiscal action is 
taken now, we will still have a fighting 
chance to move the economy gradually back 
toward price stability, both by reducing de- 
mand pressures on prices and by creating a 
better environment for coping with cost- 
push. If, on the other hand, we fail to take 
steps to contain excessive demand, the pros- 
pects of finding any effective ways of coping 
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with upward price pressures from the cost 
side are virtually nil. 

Last August we spoke about a continuance 
of the Federal deficit at a $20 billion level 
resulting in heavy burdens on the credit 
markets. I don’t have to tell this audience 
what has happened to interest rates and 
credit, Rates have increased in all categories 
and credit is getting tighter—and the end 
may not be in sight unless there is a tax 
increase. 

Last August we said our balance of pay- 
ments position would be serious without a 
tax increase. It did become serious largely 
because of a sharp deterioration in our trade 
surplus that accompanied a too-rapid ad- 
vance of aggregates of economic activity. 

Action on the tax proposals has become the 
symbol all over the world of our willingness 
to manage our financial affairs as befits the 
country which provides the world’s leading 
reserve and transaction currency. It has been 
the matter of gravest concern to my fellow 
Finance Ministers in every international 
gathering I have attended since August and 
in innumerable bilateral exchanges here in 
Washington. America is on trial on the issue 
of fiscal responsibility. More is expected of 
us—because ours is a reserve currency coun- 
try. We are the world banker and the foreign 
holders of our dollars are, in effect, owners of 
demand deposits in our bank. 

Confidence in the dollar has suffered some- 
what because of the failure, up to now, of 
the United States to increase taxes and pay 
its bills in a manner conducive to the health 
of the economy and stability of the currency. 

But happily this is not the end of the story. 

It is the duty of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to speak plainly on these matters. And 
I have done so in the past as I do now. 

But it is also his duty to keep trying, to 
retain hope, and have confidence in the ulti- 
mate capacity of representative government 
to do what is plainly right, even in an elec- 
tion year. 

It was out of this confidence that I said in 
mid-March, during the week of the last 
climactic run on the London gold market, 
to the Senate Finance Committee: 

“In the light of all these factors, it seems 
to me that all reasonable men who want to 
preserve their country's economic and polit- 
ical viability ought to come together and put 
a tax bill on the books and do that promptly, 
and I hope the Congress will manage to do 
that within the next 30 days.” 

Let us review what has happened since 
that expression of hope. 

On the following week-end, the Governors 
of the central banks of the seven partici- 
pating gold pool countries met in Washing- 
ton and took historic decisions to divorce 
the exchange of gold reserves among mone- 
tary authorities from the non-monetary 
markets, giving rise to a two-price system. 

Two week-ends later the Finance Ministers 
and Central Bank Governors of the Group of 
Ten, the major financial powers, met at 
Stockholm. Except for the representatives 
of France, they reached agreements that 
enabled the Executive Board of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund to conclude and 
release its Report on the Amendment of the 
Articles of Agreement of the International 
Monetary Fund providing for the deliberate 
and orderly creation of Special Drawing 
Rights, as new reserve assets to supplement 
gold and dollars, This will be the subject of 
a Presidential Message to Congress later 
today. 

These significant decisions, however im- 
portant to preserve and improve the work- 
ings of the international monetary system, 
are no final answer to the inadequacies of 
that system that stem from the deficits in 
our balance of payments and the waning 
confidence in the holdings of reserve cur- 
rencies such as the dollar. 

In their recent. Communiqué on March 
17th the Central Bank Governors noted that 
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an underlying premise for the measures 
taken was their belief that “it was the de- 
termined policy of the United States gov- 
ernment to defend the value of the dollar 
through appropriate fiscal and monetary 
measures and that substantial improvement 
of the US. balance of payments is a high 
priority objective.” 

This was but a realistic recognition of the 
fact that, without the maintenance of sta- 
bility of the dollar as a reserve currency, all 
efforts to preserve, maintain and improve the 
international monetary system are endan- 
gered, 

Because of intervening developments in 
both the Senate and House, I was able to say 
to my colleagues at Stockholm on March 30: 

“Fortunately I am able to report to you 
that there is a rising tide of feeling in the 
Congress that the time for decisive action on 
the fiscal front is approaching. There is a 
growing sense of urgency that our financial 
situation must be corrected if representative 
government is to perform its function in 
meeting the necessities of the people rather 
than satisfying wishful thinking.” 

I did not give these assurances lightly. 
Before leaving for Stockholm I had noted, as 
you must have, that a bi-partisan coalition, 
led by Senator Smathers of Florida and Sena- 
tor John Williams of Delaware, supported by 
both Senate Majority Leader Mansfield and 
Minority Leader Dirksen, had registered the 
clear conviction of a sizable majority of that 
body favoring a legislative package that com- 
bined in a single bill the President's tax 
proposals with specific and concrete meas- 
ures for reductions in budgeted expenditures 
for fiscal 1969, 

Moreover, as a result of extended consulta- 
tions with members of Congress, I had con- 
cluded and had publicly stated that it was 
my belief that a responsible majority in the 
Congress is coming to the inescapable con- 
clusion that we must increase taxes tempo- 
rarily, and that if taxes are to go up, the 
increase must be made temporary by conjoin- 
ing it in a procedural form yet to be deter- 
mined with a reduction in the financial out- 
lays and obligations projected in the January 
budget. 

I said on March 26, while speaking in 
Philadelphia, “The procedure by which a for- 
mula for combining spending reductions and 
a tax increase is to be devised and enacted 
is a matter for decision by the Congress, its 
tax writing Committees, its Appropriations 
Committees, and its leadership.” 

May I add only that everything that has 
happened since that time has confirmed 
these views and this confidence. 

On March 31 the President of the United 
States set country above self—and above all 
personal partisan causes—by foregoing any 
plans to continue in the Presidency beyond 
next January 20. In so doing he said: 

“The Congress is now considering our 
proposals, and they are considering reduc- 
tions in the budget that we submitted. As 
part of a program of fiscal restraint that in- 
cludes the tax surcharge, I shall approve 
appropriate reductions in the January budg- 
et when and if Congress so decides that 
that should be done. 

“One thing is unmistakably clear, how- 
ever. Our deficit just must be reduced. 
Failure to act could bring on conditions that 
would strike hardest at those people that all 
of us are trying to help.” 

On April 2 the Senate adopted the Wil- 
liams-Smathers amendment providing for 
the tax increase and a cut in expenditures. 
On April 5 the House and Senate conferees 
began their deliberations; they were con- 
tinued on April 10 and resumed on April 
24 after the Easter recess, and will continue 
today. 

Given the Government's serious financial 
situation now on all sides, I am 
confident that the men of wisdom, ex- 
perience, and patriotism who are involved 
will not permit disagreements over details or 
procedures, or marginal differences as to the 
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degree of expenditure reduction required, 
to prevent decisive action to reduce our twin 
deficits to manageable proportions. 

And that decisive action should be early 
and soon. Additional delay only increases 
the risks. 

It continues to be my hope and expecta- 
tion that appropriate modifications can be 
developed which will satisfy the conferees 
on the substance of the bill; and that suit- 
able procedures satisfying the rules and pre- 
rogatives of both Houses can be devised so 
as to permit early and favorable considera- 
tion of the agreed-upon measure by both 
Houses. 

In this process the individual Congress- 
man or Senator will not get just what he 
would prefer for his constituents or for the 
nation. Nor will the President, given the 
special constitutional power of the Congress 
over the purse. Neither will you or I. But 
acting together we can do what needs to be 
done—take care of our essential needs at 
home and abroad in a manner that will keep 
our economy stable and the dollar strong. 

In this hour of national fiscal responsibility 
I ask for your help and I am confident of 
the result, 


GENERAL EDUCATION ASSISTANCE 
ACT OF 1968 


HON. ARNOLD OLSEN 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 1, 1968 


Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, I am intro- 
ducing a bill which has the short title 
of the “General Education Assistance 
Act of 1968.” This bill is identical to that 
introduced April 29, 1968, by the Honor- 
able Wayne Morse, U.S. Senator from 
Oregon, who has so ably led the other 
body as chairman of the Senate Educa- 
tion Subcommittee. 

This bill provides that, beginning in 
fiscal year 1970 and extending through 
fiscal year 1974, there will be two types 
of Federal grants available to the States. 
The first of these will be computed on 
the simple formula of $100 per school- 
age child which, based on 1968 data, 
would total slightly over $5 billion if 
fully funded, The second grant, totaling 
about $750 million, would be based on an 
equalization formula designed to give a 
measurable degree of additional support 
per child to those States which have the 
lower per capita personal income factor. 
I request that a table listing the alloca- 
tions to each State be inserted in the 
Recorp at the conclusion of these 
remarks. 

The bill provides that 50 percent of a 
State’s allotment shall be used for im- 
proving teachers’ salaries. The other 50 
percent may be used for whatever edu- 
cational purpose the recipient State may 
deem best suited to its elementary and 
secondary education needs. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill, which was de- 
signed by the National Education Asso- 
ciation, 7,350 members of which orga- 
nization teach in my State of Montana, 
will achieve the objective of strengthen- 
ing American education by providing 
Federal financial support without Fed- 
eral control. The determination of which 
programs can best meet a State’s educa- 
tional needs can best be determined by 
the citizens who reside in that State. 

I am proud of my record of support 
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for the great programs to strengthen 
American education which have been 
enacted by the 88th, 89th, and 90th Con- 
gresses. I intend to continue to support 
these laws and the appropriations neces- 
sary to implement them. I am aware, 
however, as is every Member of this body, 
that these laws have, by their categorical 
nature, resulted in what many of our 
educators at the State and local level 
feel is undue Federal interference. I have 
heard much from my constituents and 
from my colleagues about guidelines. I 
believe a great deal of energy has been 
expended in trying to fit federally de- 
signed guidelines to unique State situa- 
tions. The result has been, in some 
States, that many programs which Con- 
gress enacted to improve the educational 
opportunity for children have been de- 
creased in effectiveness, though not in 
cost, by the inability of State education 
officials to cope with the Federal guide- 
lines which are not appropriate to some 
of the States. A good deal of the Federal 
money for education in my State of 
Montana has been used to add personnel 
to the State education department 
rather than to assist the local school 
systems. I am sure this is true in other 
States as well. 

There is only one restriction on funds 
provided for in my bill and that is that 
50 percent of the Federal grant must be 
used for improving teachers’ salaries. 
The teachers of Montana, as good, if not 
better than those in any State in the 
Union in my opinion, are paid, on the 
average, $6,375 or $821 less than the 
national average of $7,296. This picture 
is even more discouraging when one 
finds that 61 percent of them receive 
less than $6,500 per year. I am not 
speaking here of beginning salaries, but 
rather of average salaries for teachers 
with several years of service. Compare 
this with the beginning salary for teach- 
ers in the District of Columbia of 
$7,000—a measure I most enthusiasti- 
cally support, by the way. 

Montana, like virtually every other 
State, simply does not have the financial 
resources from local property taxes or 
from State taxes to compete effectively 
for the teachers it will need in the future. 
Ihave watched many fine young men who 
were truly great teachers be forced out 
of the classroom because they simply 
cannot support their families on a teach- 
er’s salary. I know, as do we all, of many 
fine women teachers who have been the 
sole support of an invalid father or moth- 
er who, during 30 years of teaching, have 
been unable to save anything for their 
own retirement years beyond the amount 
provided in the teachers’ retirement pro- 
gram and social security. Many of them 
advise their younger colleagues to seek 
other careers than teaching—and who 
can blame them? 

Mr. Speaker, I am aware of the vast 
sums requested for research into new 
ways of educating people. I read, as do we 
all, of electronic marvels like talking 
typewriters, computerized instruction, 
and dozens of other intriguing mechani- 
cal wonders. But we delude ourselves if 
we believe that these machines can sub- 
stitute for the teacher. The human factor 
is essential in the education process. We 
need thousands more teachers today to 
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provide every child with the qualified, 
competent, stimulating teachers to which 
he is entitled. We will need even more 
skilled teachers in the future to utilize 
the electronic marvels which will help 
them teach better. We cannot hope to 
meet this need unless we provide sub- 
stantial Federal funds to assist local 
school boards to pay more adequate 
teachers’ salaries. 

I am well aware of the present fiscal 
situation which faces this Nation. We in 
the Congress are faced with the prospect 
of cutting appropriations and consider- 
ing a tax increase, unpleasant at any 
time, but especially in an election year. 
But this bill will not require an appro- 
priation for this fiscal year. It is my pur- 
pose to present this bill at this time, hop- 
ing that hearings can be held, so that the 
legislation can be enacted and available 
for implementation when the fiscal cli- 
mate becomes more favorable. 

Like all of my colleagues, I hope that 
the war in Vietnam can be brought to 
an honorable conclusion soon. The re- 
sultant reduction in the tremendous 
drain on our national economy will make 
it possible for us to devote our national 
resources to more constructive objectives. 
Certainly education must be among the 
first orders of business to which we ad- 
dress our energies. 


STATE ALLOCATIONS UNDER $6 BILLION NEA PROGRAM 


Equali- Total 
Basic zation Total amount 
State grant rant grant er 
(millions) (mit- (millions) child 
lions) G71 
years) 
1 2 3 4 5 
$96.1 $19.6 $115.7 $120.40 
8.4 1.0 9.4 111.90 
46.3 7.6 53.9 116.41 
50.8 10.0 60.8 119.69 
487.0 52.9 539.9 110.86 
54.0 7.5 61.5 113.89 
73.0 7.4 80.4 110.14 
14.4 1.6 16.0 111.11 
18.4 1.9 20.3 110. 33 
149.4 21,4 170.8 114. 32 
122.4 22.8 144.0 117.65 
20.6 2.8 23.4 113.59 
20.0 3.5 23.5 117.50 
276.4 30.0 306.4 110.85 
134.5 17.8 152.3 113.23 
72.5 10.0 82.5 113.79 
60.0 8.2 68.2 113.67 
84.5 15.4 99.9 118.22 
106.0 20.5 126.5 119,34 
26.0 4.2 30.2 116.15 
99.0 12.3 111.3 112.42 
135.0 15.0 150.0 111.11 
238.0 30.9 268.9 112. 98 
100.5 14.6 115.1 114.53 
67.4 17.1 84.5 125.37 
118.0 15.7 133.7] 113. 31 
20.0 3.3 23.3 116.50 
37.7 5.2 42.9 113.79 
Nevaga 11.5 1.3 12.8 111. 30 
New Hampshire 17.6 2.4 20.0 113. 64 
New Jersey... 172.5 138.3 199.8 110.81 
New Mexico 31.5 6.1 37.6 119.37 
432.5 43.6 476.1 110. 08 
134.4 24.7 159.1 118. 38 
18.0 3.2 21.2 117.78 
Dae 280.5 37.2 317.7 113. 
60.9 9.4 70.3 115. 
51.5 6.8 58.3 113. 20 
289.0 36.4 325.4 112.60 
22.2 2.7 24.9 112.16 
73.6 16.1 89.7 121. 88 
18.8 3.4 22.2 118.09 
99.8 18.0 117.8 118,04 
— * 294.4 47.6 342.0 116.17 
atid 31.3 5.6 36.9 117.89 
11.1 1.8 12.9 116.22 
118.3 18.0 136.3 115.22 
82.3 10.4 92.7 112.64 
46.5 8.5 55.0 118,28 
sy 115.0 15.8 130.8 113.24 
8.9 1.3 10.2 114.61 
1. 1 3 1.4 125.37 
2.6 7 3.3 125,37 
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STATE ALLOCATIONS UNDER $6 BILLION NEA PROGRAM-Con_ 


Equali- Total 

Basic zation Total amount 
State grant rant grant per 

(millions) (mil- (millions) child 

lions) 6-71 

years) 

1 2 3 4 5 

Puerto Rico $90.7 $22.9 $113.6 $125.37 
Virgin Islands 1.3 wa 88 
Trust territories 3.3 8 4.1 125.37 
U.S. total 5, 257. 4 742.6 6,000.0 114.12 


HOUSE REPUBLICAN POLICY COM- 
MITTEE STATEMENT ON THE NA- 
TIONAL AERONAUTICS AND SPACE 
ADMINISTRATION AUTHORIZA- 
TION BILL, H.R. 15856 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 1, 1968 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, 
under the Eisenhower administration, 
the country initiated a comprehensive 
research and development program that 
opened the skies to the American astro- 
naut. Since that time, there have been 
a number of discoveries and advances in 
the space program that have contributed 
to the growth of this Nation’s techno- 
logical capabilities. A balanced space 
program that will ensure progress and 
preeminence in this important field must 
be continued. 

In this period of urban and fiscal crisis, 
however, every program, every expendi- 
ture must be carefully examined. Every 
cut that can be made must be imple- 
mented. Every program that can be de- 
ferred must be rescheduled. 

The seriousness of the present situa- 
tion is reflected in the fact that interest 
rates have soared to their highest level 
since the Civil War. Between December 
1960 and December 1967, the consumer 
price index increased 18.2 percent and in 
the first quarter of this year, prices have 
risen at an annual rate of 4 percent. The 
day before Washington’s birthday, the 
Treasury Department announced that 
for the first time in history the Federal 
debt exceeded $350 billion. 

William McChesney Martin, Chairman 
of the Federal Reserve Board, recently 
warned that the United States is “in the 
midst of the worst financial crisis that 
we have had since 1931.” 

Fiscal mismanagement by the Kennedy 
and Johnson administrations has shaken 
the world’s confidence in the dollar and 
in this country’s fiscal integrity. A mone- 
tary collapse has been narrowly averted 
through the establishment of a make- 
shift two-price structure for gold and the 
plan for the creation of a new form of 
international money, Unless our budget 
is brought under control, and the deficit 
in our international payments is sharply 
reduced, these measures will not be ef- 
fective and the steep slide to disaster will 
continue. 

The House Committee on Science and 
Astronautics has recommended a $153 
million reduction in the administration’s 
$4.3 billion space request for fiscal year 
1969. This is a step in the right direction. 
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However, we believe that the request can 
be reduced by an additional $200 million 
without impairing the safety or the 
effectiveness of our space program. For 
example, substantial reductions can be 
made in the Apollo applications program, 
in administrative operations and in pub- 
lic relations. 

Many of the missions of the Apollo ap- 
plications program are in the planning 
stage. Moreover, the missions to be un- 
dertaken are changing from week to 
week and the components and hardware 
that may be needed are far from final 
selection. NASA does not know how many 
boosters, how many spacecraft, and how 
much associated components and facili- 
ties will be left over from Apollo that 
could be used in the Apollo applications 
program. It appears that $142 million can 
be cut from this program. And even with 
this reduction, NASA will have $253 mil- 
lion for the Apollo applications program 
during fiscal year 1969. This is the same 
amount that the President set for the 
program during fiscal year 1968. 

We believe that NASA should place 
greater emphasis on research and deyel- 
opment programs that will lead the way 
to future space advances. The stockpiling 
of expensive hardware that may be obso- 
lete by the time it is finally needed 
cannot be justified. 

In recent years the NASA administra- 
tive operations appropriation has com- 
manded an increasingly larger share of 
the total annual budget. For fiscal year 
1964 the administrative operations ap- 
propriation represented 9.7 percent of 
the total NASA budget. In fiscal year 
1965, it was 11.9 percent; in 1966, 11.4 
percent; in 1967, 13.1 percent; in 1968, 
13.3 percent. For fiscal year 1969, the 
NASA request for administrative opera- 
tions constituted 14.3 percent of the total 
appropriation request. The NASA work 
force has increased until there is a re- 
quested level of 34,909 personnel for fis- 
cal year 1969. 

This escalating trend in civilian em- 
ployment is reflected throughout the 
Federal Government. In 4 years, full-time 
permanent employment in the execu- 
tive branch will have increased by 454,- 
747 to a total of 2,687,500 civilian em- 
ployees—an increase of more than 20 
percent. This trend can be reversed. A 
place where reductions can be made is 
the administration’s space request. The 
administrative operations authorization 
of $646.6 million can be cut by $43.5 
million. 

According to data supplied by NASA, 
an estimated 269 people will be employed 
in the information-public relations field 
in fiscal year 1969, and the budget esti- 
mate totals over $10.1 million for sala- 
ries, travel, and program. A 1967 Associ- 
ated Press survey estimated that $200 
million is spent by defense and space 
contractors for public relations which is 
charged no doubt, in part, to the tax- 
payer in contract costs. Clearly, a tight- 
ening of NASA’s budget can be made in 
this area. 

We support Republican proposals 
which urge NASA to improve its safety 
program wherever possible. The safety 
of our astronauts on the earth, in test 
chambers, in flight and on the lunar sur- 
face is and must remain of paramount 
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importance. We are concerned that de- 
spite the Apollo 204 accident, the long- 
range safety programs in NASA still 
need strengthening. 

Last year, the Republicans in Con- 
gress made repeated efforts to reduce 
nonessential spending and successfully 
led the fight to cut $5.8 billion from the 
President’s appropriation requests. At 
the start of this session of Congress, we 
pledged “An even greater effort to estab- 
lish priorities, reduce spending and re- 
vise and reform existing programs.” The 
reductions in the administration’s 
space request that we have recom- 
mended are an important step in the 
implementation of this pledge. We urge 
their adoption. 

Unless Government spending is dra- 
matically reduced, the cost of living may 
reach the moon before our astronauts. 


OUR VITAL INTERESTS IN PRELIM- 
INARY PEACE TALKS 


HON. JACK BROOKS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 1, 1968 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, it has been 
asserted by some individuals that the 
United States is merely nit-picking in 
the recent exchanges with Hanoi to de- 
termine the site for the beginning of 
peace talks. An editorial in the Houston 
Post, however, makes it very clear that 
this is not the case at all. The editorial 
concedes that we have taken some propa- 
ganda lumps in this early sparring, and 
that President Johnson is under severe 
pressure from many quarters to give in 
to the Communists on the site for talks. 

However, the history of the Korean 
peace talks shows that although the 
Communists were talking peace, they 
used the peace talks to put on a huge 
propaganda show. They were able to do 
this, in part, because the first Korean 
peace talks were held in territory con- 
trolled by the Communists. Thus, the 
site of the talks becomes a crucial ele- 
ment in the success of the talks. 

The Houston Post concludes: 

All the Johnson Administration is asking 
is that the meeting be held in a genuinely 
neutral country where the non-Communist 
side would have some chance of an even 
break. 


This vital national interest is not fully 
recognized by all Americans. Accord- 
ingly, I insert the full text of the edi- 
torial in the RECORD: 

[From the Houston Post, Apr. 24, 1968] 
COMMUNICATIONS CONTROL VITAL 

The United States has taken some propa- 
ganda lumps because it did not rush to 
accept the first sites proposed by the Com- 
munists for talks about Vietnam. 

If there was any indication that the Com- 
munists really are ready for serious negotia- 
tions, it would be one thing. But there is not 
the slightest reason for believing that they 
are ready. 

The purpose of this preliminary pretext at 
negotiations will be to increase pressure upon 
President Johnson both internationally and 
domestically, an effort upon which the world- 
wide Communist propaganda apparatus al- 
ready has been engaged for a long time. 
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The Communists are not unmindful of the 
presidential campaign in this country, and 
there is no doubt that they hope to influence 
the way it develops. 

In the belief that many Americans want 
peace so badly that they are willing to give 
the Communists anything they want, the 
Communists hope to make it appear that it 
is the United States government that is 
blocking peace. 

Everybody is being reminded that Presi- 
dent Johnson once said that American rep- 
resentatives would meet with North Vietnam- 
ese envoys anywhere at any time. This 
willingness undoubtedly would still be the 
case if there were any indications that Hanoi 
wanted genuine negotiations. 

When Hanoi suggested the capital of Cam- 
bodia or Warsaw as the site for the first talks, 
cities which are controlled by Communists or 
their friends, it was clear that the Commu- 
nists wanted a propaganda show. 

Washington could not help but recall the 
propaganda show that was put on by the 
Communists in Communist-controlled terri- 
tory at the beginning of the Korean peace 
talks. That show was staged to make it ap- 
pear that the American and United Nations 
forces were surrendering. 

If the Communists want a propaganda 
exercise, a question of vital importance is 
control of the site of the talks and, most 
important, the communications. 

All the Johnson administration is asking is 
that the meeting be held in a genuinely neu- 
tral country where the non-Communist side 
would have some chance of an even break. 


OUR AMERICAN POLES 


HON. HENRY HELSTOSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 1, 1968 


Mr. HELSTOSKI. Mr. Speaker, in the 
history and growth of America, few 
others have established a record of in- 
tegrity of patriotism to match Americans 
of Polish descent in this country. Few 
others have contributed so much to the 
arts, music, or agriculture of the United 
States as these fine citizens of many gen- 
erations who now share in the pride and 
loyalty for this great Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, as a proud American Pole 
myself, I would like to bring to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues the National As- 
sociation of Polish Americans, Inc., a 
nonprofit, nonpartisan, and nondenomi- 
national nationwide service organization 
which has been established with head- 
quarters here in Washington, D.C., for 
the purpose of improving the status of the 
Polish people of America, and simultane- 
ously for the purpose of maintaining the 
greatness of America. 

NAPA is the first organization in the 
history of the American Poles to con- 
form to the Federal regulations of the 
Lobbying Act. It is especially appropriate, 
Mr. Speaker, to point out that being the 
only lobbyist organization promoting the 
best interests of the American Poles, 
NAPA legally represents the best inter- 
ests of all Americans proudly promoting 
the many benefits of the great Polish 
heritage. Many of my colleagues may not 
realize that the American Poles are sev- 
eral million strong. 

In the last few weeks several articles 
have been inserted into the pages of the 
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CONGRESSIONAL REcorD which dramatize 
the recent student riots in Poland. 

In order that no individual misunder- 
stand or misinterpret the criticism of the 
Communist government in Poland to be 
the criticism of the loyal Polish people, 
I ask my colleagues in Congress to pause 
and remember that the good Polish peo- 
ple throughout the world are those who 
weep each time they are reminded that 
their beloved homeland today is still un- 
der the domination of an alien force. 

I ask my colleagues to take special note 
of the National Association of Polish 
Americans, Inc. and to work with them 
in every way possible so that the voice 
of the American Poles will be heard be- 
hind that curtain of iron. 

Mr. Speaker, each member of NAPA 
is required to sign a membership appli- 
cation which states: 

In signing this application the undersigned 
makes a solemn declaration that there is not 
now or ever has been an affiliation of any 
kind with the Communist Party or any other 
anti-American organization; and that the 
undersigned is solely interested in promoting 
the Polish people of America through meet- 
ing the strict organization requirements of 
true American character, loyalty, and patri- 
otism. 


I ask my fellow colleagues, what better 
way is there to fight aggression than to 
fight it by taking a tremendous active 
pride in our heritage. 

I am very proud that the National As- 
sociation of Polish Americans, Inc. has 
been brought into being. I am proud of 
the foresight of my fellow American 
Poles as they realize that if America is 
to remain the greatest Nation in the 
world we must pause to appreciate our 
heritage and must reflect our love of 
freedom. 


AMERICA’S VANISHING MERCHANT 
FLEET AND SUGGESTED REM- 
EDIES 


HON. JOSHUA EILBERG 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 1, 1968 


Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Speaker, today I 
had the honor of addressine a luncheon 
of the Maritime Trades Department of 
the AFL-CIO at the Statler Hilton 
Hotel. 

This is a group, Mr. Speaker, which is 
vitally concerned with one of the major 
problems of the American economy— 
our merchant marine. The maritime 
trades department represents the men 
who build, service, and sail American 


ships. 

With the American merchant fleet de- 
clining and facing extinction, many of 
us in the Congress recognize that it is 
incumbent upon us to take constructive 
action. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I insert in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the text of my re- 
marks to the Maritime Trades Depart- 
ment of the AFL-CIO: 

America’s VANISHING MERCHANT FLEET AND 
SUGGESTED REMEDIES 

We have allowed our nation to fall from 
its position as a first-class maritime power. 
During World War II, the U.S. was deliver- 
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ing about 1000 ships a year; in the last three 
years, the U.S. has averaged about 13 a year. 
In 1936, just after the Merchant Marine Act 
of that year was passed, our nation was 
carrying over 30 percent of her foreign water- 
borne commerce. In 1945 the figure moved 
up to 68.4 percent, but from that year grad- 
ually declined to its present low of 7.7 per- 
cent, the lowest in three decades. 

These decreases have pushed the U.S. down 
to the position of fifth place among seafar- 
ing nations. Although this statistic may not 
seem especially important to many people, 
it is quite serious when one considers that, 
without first-class sea power, the United 
States cannot long remain a first-class world 
power, Substantial ocean transportation to 
carry U.S. exports and imports is too impor- 
tant to our security to neglect. We have 
realized this in a military capacity by keep- 
ing our navy second to none, but our mer- 
chant fleet—just as vital in a commercial or 
economic capacity—we have relegated to a 
position of scant attention over the years. 
Only recently have we come to realize that 
we may not have a fleet in the next decade if 
action is not taken to reverse this situation. 

Currently, our most formidable rival—the 
US.S.R.—is outproducing us 13 to 1 in ship 
construction; yet, we treat with apathy this 
fact which seems an open indication of the 
Soviet's strategic objectives for the future. 
Building 100 ships a year to our 13 or 14, 
Russia possesses the fastest-growing mer- 
chant fleet in the world, and, without a 
doubt, will purposefully continue this effort 
to aid in the fulfillment of her Communist 
goal, both economic and military. The Com- 
munist threat is an ever-menacing one; we 
should never forget that we must continue 
to compete with Communist progress or re- 
linquish our position as a world power, In- 
action and apathy in any capacity could 
mean our ultimate destruction. 

The House Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
Committee has opened hearings on legisla- 
tion which is aimed at establishing a new 
maritime program for the United States. 

You, in the maritime industry, who have 
worked so long on behalf of a revitalized 
Merchant Marine, have a right to be optimis- 
tic—and as one of the sponsors of the legis- 
lation now being considered, I, too, am op- 
timistic. 

The phrase is overworked in the legisla- 

tive process, but the fact is that these hear- 
ings represent a milestone in maritime his- 
tory. 
For the first time in 32 years, the Con- 
gress is taking a new look at the total mari- 
time picture, with a view to updating and 
modernizing the legislation which affects the 
Government’s involvement with the US. 
Merchant Marine. 

For a long time, many of us in the Con- 
gress have felt that the provisions of the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936 simply are not 
adequate to meet our present national needs 
and to prepare us to meet our future re- 
sponsibilities on the high seas. 

This is not intended as any criticism of 
the 1936 legislation. 

The act passed by the Congress 32 years 
ago was conceived to deal with a far differ- 
ent problem than the one we face today. 

The 1936 act was passed when this coun- 
try was climbing out of a serious economic 
depression—and it was passed in a period 
when the patterns of trade, the types of 
ships engaged in international commerce, 
and the character of the cargoes they were 

, all were completely different from 
what is required today. 

When the act was passed in 1936, ours was 
a liner fleet—today it’s a bulk carrier fleet. 

Back in 1936, cargo was comprised of rela- 
tively small packages—today it moves in 
huge containers, or it is poured in bulk into 
the hold of the ship. 

For several years, there has been increas- 
ing awareness that at some point changes 
must be made in the Nation’s body of mari- 
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time law to make it serve the situation that 
exists today. 

The Congress has been aware of this need— 
which is why we passed legislation giving the 
Merchant Marine Committee an overseer role 
in relation to our maritime budgets, and why 
we in the House passed a bill to create an 
independent Maritime Administration. 

The Administration has been aware of this 
need, for this reason, back in 1964 the Presi- 
dent’s Maritime Advisory Committee was 
established to recommend new approaches 
to our Merchant Marine problems. 

The maritime industry, itself, has been 
aware of this need—which is why you have 
been carrying on a persistent campaign for 
the adoption of a more far-reaching and 
more equitable approach to Government's 
assistance to our merchant fleet. 

I know it seems that we have been a long 
time, indeed, at arriving where we are to- 
day—at hearings on proposed legislation to 
correct the very obvious deficiencies which 
exist in our maritime program and our mari- 
time posture. 

But that is the nature of the legislative 
process—it takes time. 

In the last analysis, it is not important 
how long it has taken us to reach this point; 
what counts is the fact that we are now ac- 
tively considering legislation designed to 
move us forward from this point. 

Broken down into its essential components, 
here is what this proposed legislation would 
do: 

1. It would invest some $300 million a year 
for the next five years to subsidize the con- 
struction of merchant ships in U.S. yards. 
This is nearly three times the amount ap- 
propriated for construction subsidies in re- 
cent years, and it is many times larger than 
the amounts which actually have been spent. 
It could result in the building of 35 to 40 
ships of various types each year. 

2. It would extend construction subsidies 
to additional liner companies which are not 
presently receiving this type of assistance, 
and it would include tramp operators under 
the construction assistance program for the 
first time, 

8. It would include shipyards, as well as 
operating companies, in the constructions 
program, so that direct payments may be 
made to the shipyards in the hope that this 
will simplify the program and encourage 
modernization of ship-building facilities. 

4, It provides for a one-year, $30 million 
construction program to upgrade the better- 
quality ships in the National Defense Reserve 
Fleet, which will mean an immediate busi- 
ness for American shipyards. 

5. It calls for a major expansion of our 
maritime research and development pro- 
grams—the investment of $25 million a year, 
which is three times what we are presently 
spending, This is still a modest investment 
compared to what we are putting into re- 
search and development for aerospace—but 
it is vital, if we are to take the best pos- 
sible advantage of American ingenuity in 
revitalizing our fleet. 

6. It would extend operating subsidies to 
dry-bulk carriers and to presently non-sub- 
sidized liners so that they, like the present 
berth-line operations, can compete success- 
fully with the ships of other nations and 
thus capture a large share of our import- 
export trade. 

7. It would extend the privilege of the 
tax-deferred construction reserve fund to all 
U.S. operators in the foreign and domestic 
trade. This means that the subsidized liner 
companies, the tramp fleet, the Great Lakes 
fleet, and the fishing fleet would all have 
the same opportunity to build up the private 
capital that we will still need, even with 
Government funds, to replace our obsolete 
vessels with new ones. 

8. It would exploit America’s nuclear- 
power lead in commercial shipping by pro- 
viding financial assistance to encourage fur- 
ther development of this capability. We may 
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be lagging behind most of the world in mari- 
time affairs, but we have a clear edge in the 
commercial use of nuclear propulsion. We 
should exploit this advantage to the fullest. 

This bill rejects the concept, advanced by 
some Administration officials, that we build 
American-flag ships in foreign shipyards— 
and that was the concept, you will recall, 
that proved to be the stumbling block last 
year. 

Instead, our bill would establish a Com- 
mission on American Shipbuilding to study 
the industry’s capabilities and its potential, 
and to report back to the President and the 
Congress within three years on the extent to 
which Federal assistance might be needed 
to preserve and protect this vital industry. 

Summing up, then, we have a bill that 
translates the Merchant Marine Act of 1936 
into a program that will meet the needs of 
1968—yet it still clings to the concept and 
spirit of the 1936 act, because it is based on 
the principle of an American-built, Ameri- 
can-owned and American-manned fleet to 
carry a substantial share of our foreign 
water-borne commerce and to serve as our 
fourth arm of defense. 

Those of us who sponsored this legisla- 
tion tried to do so with open minds—we 
did not come up with what we considered 
either the final“ version or the “perfect” 
version. 

What we wanted to do was to have a 
starting place, in the knowledge that the 
legislative hearing process was conceived as 
a perfecting mechanism. 

I mentioned the issue of foreign building 
a few minutes ago—and I said that it be- 
came a barrier to action in the first session 
of the 90th Congress. 

Let me just refresh your memory on that: 

Last year, the Secretary of Transportation 
came before the Congress with some mari- 
time proposals, and foreign building was one 
of his key recommendations. 

That's alright—he's entitled to his 
opinion—even though some of us happen to 
disagree with him on that fundamental issue. 

As bad as the foreign-building issue was, 
the secretary’s attitude on that issue was 
even worse, because Secretary Boyd made it 
plain that we must accept his proposals or 
there would be no program. 

The secretary said foreign building was 
“non-negotiable’—and as far as I’m con- 
cerned, that was like trying to blackmail the 
Congress. 

I trust that he has learned something from 
that encounter—because his foreign-build- 
ing scheme has been scuttled, and we are 
going ahead with a maritime program. 

The point I want to make is this: 

We in the Congress did not take kindly 
to the secretary's “take-it-or-leave-it” posi- 
tion—and so we in Congress are not now 
presenting this industry with any similar 
ultimatum. 

As one of the sponsors, I welcome your 
comments, your criticisms, and your con- 
structive alternatives—and I’m sure the 
other sponsors feel the same way. 

Working together, we can alter, modify, 
add to, delete, improve and perfect this 
legislation so that, in the end, we will have 
a program that will do what all of us want 
done—create a maritime program that will 
serve this country and its maritime needs. 


ARMENIAN MASSACRES OF 1915 
HON. CHARLES S. JOELSON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 1, 1968 
Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, in 1915 


there were about 2,000,000 Armenians in 
Turkey. Most of these lived in the former 
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Armenian provinces in eastern Anatolia 
which were conquered by the Turks cen- 
turies ago. The Armenians suffered in- 
justices during all that time, and often 
they were subjected to wholesale mas- 
sacres. After the outbreak of the First 
World War in 1914 the Turks saw a 
chance to attain their goal of creating 
an all-Turkish state by eliminating non- 
Turkish elements in the country. This 
out-and-out racist policy proved fatal to 
the Armenians, and its implementation 
meant the extermination of nearly all 
the Armenians in the country. 

The policy of genocide was carefully 
and secretly planned, and was carried 
out ruthlessly by the Turkish Govern- 
ment in 1915. First all Armenian leaders 
in all communities were arrested and im- 
prisoned. Then all able-bodied men were 
drafted, ostensibly for war work, but ac- 
tually they were to be massacred. Then 
finally mass deportations were carried 
out under most harassing and heart- 
breaking circumstances. Most of these 
were massacred, while those who were 
able to survive the ordeal of deportation, 
were sold to the Arabs and Kurds as 
slaves, or died of starvation in desolate 
deserts of Arabia. 

As the result of this hideous massacre 
and deportation, the number of Armeni- 
ans in Turkey was reduced, in less than 
1 year, to a few hundred thousands, and 
most of these were enslaved by the 
Turks. The Turks were able to carry out 
their planned genocide of these helpless 
souls because during that war no foreign 
government could come to the aid of the 
Armenian people. It was carried out in 
such secrecy that the outside world was 
not aware of this shocking event until it 
was nearly over. 

The year 1915 thus has become the 
most tragic year in Armenian history, 
and the beginning of that tragedy is com- 
memorated annually in April in all Ar- 
menian communities throughout the 
world, except Turkey, where there still 
live some 75,000 survivors of the massacre 
of 1915. 

In contrast to the hideous treatment 
accorded the Armenian people in Tur- 
key, I remind the Congress with pride 
and pleasure that the first Armenian 
cathedral in America was consecrated 
over the past weekend. His Holiness, 
Vasken I, supreme patriarch of all Ar- 
menians, came to New York for the open- 
ing of the cathedral and its adjoining 
cultural center, and some 300,000 Amer- 
icans of Armenian ancestry celebrated 
the occasion. I hope that the cathedral 
will serve as a shining beacon for all 
Americans, reminding us of our egalitar- 
ian principles and our avowed desire to 
create a brotherhood of man. 


DAILY REGISTER PUBLISHER FETED 


HON. JAMES J. HOWARD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 1, 1968 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, on Fri- 
day, April 26, 1968, an appreciative public 
paid tribute to an outstanding American, 
M. Harold Kelly, publisher of the Daily 
Register of Red Bank, N.J. 
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Mr. Kelly, who has been a close per- 
sonal friend since the first day I had the 
privilege of meeting him, has made a ma- 
jor contribution to the field of journal- 
ism and an equally important contribu- 
tion to the State of New Jersey. Mr. Kelly 
was honored on the anniversary of his 
40th year as a newspaperman and those 
who came to honor him included pub- 
lishers and editors from throughout New 
Jersey; educators, businessmen, members 
of various civic organizations, and politi- 
cal leaders from both parties. 

Mr. Speaker, in these trying times, 
with the crisis in our cities, with our 
problems on the international scene and 
with the various other diverse agonies 
which face the people of the United 
States, it is highly encouraging to have 
such outstanding men as M. Harold 
Kelly in a position as a newspaper pub- 
lisher to help contribute thoughts on the 
solutions we seek. 

At this point I place in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp the Daily Register news- 
paper account of that memorable eve- 
ning. I commend it to my colleagues: 

DAILY REGISTER PUBLISHER FETED 
(By Charles A. Johnston) 

SHREWSBURY.—M. Harold Kelly starts his 
second 40 years as a newspaperman today. 
And if the good wishes that must be still 
ringing in his ears are fulfilled, he'll start 
another 40 in 2,008 A.D. 

The Daily Register publisher, however, 
may be looking for a trophy room to house 
the plaques, citations, scrolls, and other 
tributes that flowed in Friday night at a 
community dinner honoring him at Rod’s 
Shadowbrook. 

Gov. Richard J. Hughes led a long list of 
dignitaries among an overflow gathering of 
400 


Of such magnitude was the event, ar- 
ranged by friends and associates outside the 
newspaper field, that some guests initially 
anticipated that perhaps some momentous 
announcement would accompany it. 

The governor was among those who asked 
the question and expressed his belief that 
there would be none. 


HAPPINESS CITED 


“I am happy that this is not in the nature 
of a retirement dinner, or anything of the 
sort,” he declared. 

Mr. Hughes hailed the publisher for his 
role in the transition of The Daily Register 
from the state’s outstanding weekly news- 
paper to its current status as a growing, 
leading daily. 

He recalled conversations with Mr. Kelly 
on matters of state business and praised his 
ability to communicate his thoughts suc- 
cinctly and with a directness of purpose. 
“When he speaks,” said the governor, “you 
know he’s talking with you, that he’s with 
his subject.” 

Leon Zuckerman, of Middletown, publicity 
director for the New Jersey Natural Gas 
Company, and John D. Bolduc, executive 
vice president of the Red Bank Community 
Chamber of Commerce, were cochairmen. 
State Sen. Richard R, Stout was toastmaster. 

A surprise guest was Mrs. Katharine E. 
White, U.S. Ambassador to Denmark and 
former Red Bank mayor, who arrived home 
Thursday for a vacation. 

She praised Mr. Kelly both for his fair hand 
as an editor with whom she had many deal- 
ings in her former political capacities, and 
for his civic devotion. She noted they had 
served together on the board of Riverview 
Hospital in other community events and 
asserted that “Harold Kelly is a fine example 
of self-sacrificing.” 

Sharing the dais were Supreme Court Jus- 
tice Haydn Proctor, Rep. James J. Howard, 
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Maj. Gen, William B, Latta, Freeholder Direc- 
tor Joseph C, Irwin, Mayor John P. Arnone, 
Fred W. Burgner, president of the New Jer- 
sey Press Association, and Msgr. Salvatore De 
Lorenzo, pastor of St. Anthony’s Catholic 
Church, Red Bank, who delivered the invoca- 
tion, and Rev. Arthur J, St. Laurent, pastor 
of St. Leo the Great Church, Lincroft. 

Called to the speakers’ microphone from 
the audience were William Block, an owner 
of The Daily Register and publisher of the 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, and D, Louis Tonti, 
of Holmdel, chief executive for the Garden 
State Parkway. 

Guests included a host of mayors from 
neighboring towns, members of the judiciary, 
including retired Superior Court Judge Jo- 
seph L. Smith, of Rumson; a score of pub- 
lishers and editors from state newspapers; 
political leader of both parties; educators, 
businessmen, and members of organizations 
such as the Lincroft Fire Co. and the Red 
Bank Rotary, to which Mr. Kelly belongs, and 
the Red Bank Lions. 

The publisher's wife, Madeline, was at his 
side and was presented a bouquet of flowers 
by Mr. Bolduc. She unveiled an oil portrait 
of the guest of honor, done by Roberta Carter 
Clark, of Rumson, at the close of the program. 

In addition to Mr, Burgner, Lioyd P. Burns, 
secretary, was on hand from the New Jersey 
Press Association, Mr, Kelly is a director of 
the association. 

Mayor Arnone, delivering a welcome, said 
that Mr. Kelly’s “optimism, vision and 
warmth” have been keys to success and pro- 
gress for Red Bank over many years. 

Mr. Block disclosed he had known the 
publisher only three years but said the deep 
friendship and mutual respect that has grown 
makes it seem much longer. 

The tribute paid to Mr. Kelly he said, was 
a reflection on his ‘toughness of fiber firm- 
ness of character, pride in his county, devo- 
tion to mother earth, love of family, and 
compassion for his fellow man.” 


COMPLETELY INDEPENDENT 


The owner pointed out that The Daily 
Register’s operation is completely independ- 
ent, directed by Mr. Kelly at the local level 
for the local interest. We don't believe in 
chain journalism” he declared. “We keep 
hands off, except for encouragement and oc- 
casionally financial support.” 

Like many of the speakers, Mr. Irwin 
dwelled on the stature achieved by The Reg- 
ister as a weekly. It became a daily, he sug- 
gested only when it became too heavy to 
carry home and rivaled the New York Sun- 
day Times in such complete coverage that 
it would take a whole week to read. 

Rep. Howard called The Daily Register “a 
progressive, honest newspaper of integrity, 
a mirror of you (Mr, Kelly) as its publisher.” 
He said the county was proud to have had 
the advantage of his “great talent and ability 
these many years” and that it hoped for 
many more years of the same. 

Justice Proctor took note of the apparent 
theme, a mock “draft Kelly for President’ 
campaign, and observed that a judge isn’t 
supposed to get into politics. He said he eyen 
has to go to Canada to vote for his favorite 
in the Miss Rheingold contest. 

“THE ONLY PERSON” 

His friendship with Mr. Kelly, he said, 
dates 35 years and in every conversation “he 
makes you think that you are the only per- 
son in the world; he communicates.” He has 
observed, the jurist added, that this holds 
true whether the person on the other side 
of the conversation is a working man, a pro- 
fessional, or the policeman on the beat. 

“Red Bank’s gracious development,” the 
justice asserted, is in a large measure due 
to the contributions to civil interests by Mr. 
Kelly and the newspaper he heads.” 

A telegram of congratulations was re- 
ceived from James J. Hogan, former editor 
of the weekly and Daily Register who is 
vacationing in Florida, Mr. Hogan was a part- 
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ner in the ownership with Mr. Kelly and 
the late Harry Pennington until the paper 
was sold three years ago. Mr. Pennington’s 
son, William, assistant composing room fore- 
man. was among guests. 


A BALANCE OF TALENTS 
HON. THOMAS G. MORRIS 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 1, 1968 


Mr. MORRIS of New Mexico. Mr. 
Speaker, several weeks ago the National 
School Boards Association held its 28th 
annual convention in Detroit, Mich. One 
of the highlights of this year’s conven- 
tion was a paper on “Selecting a Board 
of Education,” presented by Dr. Quincy 
G. Burris, president of the Las Vegas, 
N. Mex., Board of Education. 

I am very pleased and happy to know 
that a man of Dr. Burris’ ability is 
serving on the Board of Education of 
the Las Vegas schools. For the benefit of 
my colleagues, I am inserting Dr. 
Burris’ paper into the Recorp at this 
point: 

A BALANCE OF TALENTS 

At first blush, the title of this clinic looks 
deceptively easy. So does the description of 
the clinic which you have just heard. Let me 
read it again: 

“The complexity of the modern educa- 
tional process requires that board members 
be intelligent and well informed. How can 
candidates for board positions be selected in 
the best possible way to insure quality of 
leadership?” 

This question, as I interpret it, takes us at 
once to a position prior in time to the elec- 
tion itself. It implies a formula, and I can’t 
find one that fits. It takes us into the peti- 
tion of support, or to pre-caucus discussions, 
or to whatever social mechanism men have 
devised so as to get other men to run for this 
office. It goes a little further than that, into 
quiet discussions in living rooms or on golf 
courses, and other casual places. 

Let’s begin with some sort of standard. 
This is not the time and I am not the man 
to sum up all the traits desirable in school 
board candidates. Five years ago, in a paper 
presented before this body, I talked about 
“The Ideal of School Board Service.” I con- 
tented myself with the statement that a 
school board member must be a man of good 
will; he must be a disinterested person; he 
must be open-minded; he must believe ut- 
terly that his concern is the best education 
we can give to all the children his board may 
serve. If he has these qualities, other, more 
elusive ones will come. So much for the 
qualities of candidates. I should like to add 
now that the school board considered as an 
entity itself will operate better if it is com- 
posed of a balance of talents. Deliver us from 
boards made up of men of one kidney. 

There are precious few clues here to the 
question of how to select such men. There 
have been a few theories about it. One such 
theory came from George Counts in 1926, to 
the effect that boards of education do not 
represent the community at large. They come 
from the upper middle class or from the low- 
er strata of the upper class. According to 
this theory, they are five men or so above 
the average in income and education; drawn 
from the managerial level; middle-aged or 
older; conservative in politics; and condi- 
tioned to the standards, not of all levels of 
the people they serve, but of their own eco- 
nomic level. This account makes the member 
narrow of vision, and it gives him little credit 
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for imagination and observation beyond his 
level up, down, or side-wise. It is devoted 
to the economic interpretation of sociology, 
and to that only. A bulletin of the N.E.A,, 
1946, takes something the same stance. Dr. 
Benjamin Fine, late Education Editor of the 
New York Times, in a 1950’s tour of many 
communities and boards, found that some- 
times lay boards are more imaginative than 
this theory holds them to be. In any case, 
if this theory is valid, we do not choose them 
at all. It is done for us. 

So much for theory. Let us look now at 
what the law and statutes have to say about 
the membership of such boards. In all truth, 
the legal qualifications for membership on 
school boards are meager: A bulletin of the 
U.S. Office of Education, published 1957, 
presents a summary of the facts, scant 
though they be: Such a board is an agency 
of the State and at the same time the in- 
strument through which local control is 
maintained. There are usually 5 to 7 mem- 
bers, elected to staggered terms of 3 to 6 
years. There is no legal limit on the number 
of terms they may serve. To more than 95% 
of all boards, members are elected by popu- 
lar vote. In most school districts, any quali- 
fied voter is eligible to run for the board. 
Most commonly, nomination is done by peti- 
tion, with a minimum of names; other ways 
are by town meeting, a simple declaration 
of candidacy, or by group caucus. The ma- 
jority of board members are elected on non- 
partisan ballots at elections separate from 
other elections—to keep them pure. Most are 
chosen from the school district at large. 
Vacancies within term are filled by the re- 
maining members or by the appointing agen- 
cy. Compensation for board members is rare 
and reminiscent of a simpler day when money 
meant more than it does now. These are the 
means. 

And what are the formal, legal qualifica- 
tions? The commonest—in 45 states—is that 
status of qualified voter. In 26 states it is the 
only qualification. A few states insist on a 
minimum age—24 to 30 years, if we could 
assume that years and wisdom can be 
equated. A few insist on three years of resi- 
dence in the state. Some states require a 
minimal education—8th grade or equivalent. 
Five states insist that a candidate be of good 
character, Fewer ask that he be either a tax- 
payer or a parent. This is largely northern 
and western. In the South and Middle-At- 
lantic states, members are appointed by a 
pee a judge, or a commissioner. That is 
all. 


We have canvassed theory; we have looked 
at the laws. Let us look, now, at what we have 
accomplished with this slight outline in the 
last 68 years. First, Dr. Count’s theory. 

The economic interpretation of sociology 
and public boards will not stand close scru- 
tiny. It looks cogent and reasonable. There 
are in the United States, some 50,000 school 
districts, most of them conducted by elected 
boards. These boards bear broad responsi- 
bilities, and they wield some powers. In 
theory and in practice they represent the 
people of the district to the state and the 
state to the people. In a sense, they con- 
stitute an arm of state authority. In prac- 
tice this relationship may be blurred by the 
apathy of the electorate, and so may be open 
to control and motivation which have origins 
outside the public concern. It is true enough 
that most board members come from man- 
agerial, professional, and business groups, In 
a rural setting, the farm-owner is the man- 
ager who appears on the board. There is some 
evidence that elected members generally are 
in sympathy with whatever community 
power structure there may be. (As an aside, 
I ask you to tell me what would happen if the 
board members and the power structure en- 
joyed a common hostility.) I find nothing 
necessarily sinister in this relationship. 

The easy conclusion (and the erroneous 
one) to draw from the socioeconomic theory 
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is that board members would support only 
those school programs that favor the class to 
which the member belonged or aspired to. 
Dr. Roald Campbell and associates, in a 1958 
book called An Introduction to Educational 
Administration, reject the idea of economic 
determinism as the force or the motive 
which puts people on boards. 

What seems to work best and to explain 
most is a man’s desire to give his best ca- 
pacities to the public welfare. This motive 
is shaped and driven by a coalition of cir- 
cumstances: men who understand their com- 
munities, who can base action on facts, who 
can work for unity among board members, 
who can develop basic policies, can lead a 
board and a district. They are found on 
school boards. Where else would one find such 
men and such vision? 

Meantime, between 1900 and 1968, what 
has happened in the selection of school 
boards? Lane, Corwin and Monohan, in a 
behavioral analysis called Foundations of 
Educational Administration, published 1967, 
defines board powers and status as follows: 

“The local school district is an arm of 
state government. The school board executes 
state educational policy.” In some affairs, 
mostly small ones, the board exercises a 
measure of autonomy. The school board’s 
function is, within its authority, to establish 
policy. The urge toward written policy im- 
plied here is excellent. 

Elections, once partisan, are now non- 
partisan, and they are held separate from 
those which determine other civic authority. 
The size of boards has shrunken. In 1902, 
average board size was 14.2 members. In 
1927, it was 8.2 to 5. Now the consensus of 
feeling is that no board should have more 
than nine under any circumstances, In the 
cities, members are drawn from business, 
professional, and managerial groups. In small 
towns, farmers make up 42% of such boards. 
The N. E. A. study of 1946 includes some fig- 
ures on the furniture of the school board 
member's mind: He has had more education 
than the average citizen, and what he has is 
increasing in scope. In 1946, seven of ten 
members had a high school education. One 
out of three was a college graduate. 

An unpublished doctoral study of the 
1950's tried to measure the education of some 
1800 board members: The average number 
of years of education was fifteen, which in- 
dicates several years in college study. The 
only legal qualifications were age, residence, 
and status as a qualified voter. 

The qualifications for this post, as stated 
in laws, statutes, and public accounts, were 
not much. And they are not much now. Per- 
haps a dozen states mention a common 
school education; fewer still, the ability to 
read and write. This judgment has been left 
to the voter. He has made the decisions. We 
must infer the considerations he had in his 
mind: Relative success in the candidates’ 
vocations; time for school board business; 
judgment; capacity for cooperation; ac- 
quaintance with the local schools; interest 
in child welfare; honesty and other traits 
of the good citizen. Not all these qualifica- 
tions will be found in any one board mem- 
ber. But these must have been in the voters’ 
minds. 

On the evidence, it would be too easy to 
say there is no relation between stated 
qualifications and who gets elected: There 
is something in the man who is willing to 
run, something which sets him apart. Judged 
on the basis of modern efficiency and certain 
prophets of its impending demise, the local 
educational enterprise should, long ago, have 
collapsed in failure, and some more vigorous 
system been established. Nevertheless, there 
is something here that goes counter to sta- 
tistical tables, figures, computers, and bu- 
reaucrats—something that goes beyond bare, 
minimal qualifications. It must be something 
of an ideal nature, something that tran- 
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scends physical phenomena, something of the 
perfectibility of man’s estate. 

We shall see, presently, what we are deal- 
ing with in the image of the contemporary 
local school board, I have found some heart- 
ening information in a pamphlet called How 
Can We Help Our School Boards, published 
in 1954 by the National Citizens Commission 
for the Public Schools. The school boards are 
@ uniquely American institution. You know 
well enough the history of this institution. 
From one man, appointed by a town meeting 
in the 17th century, to the present structure, 
it has grown to 64,000 districts, with 350,000 
school board members managing them in 
one degree or another. These boards are re- 
sponsible for school properties worth 16 bil- 
lion dollars. They supervise the expenditure 
of $6,375,000,000 for operation of schools 
every year. During the same year they au- 
thorize new construction in the amount of 
$2,500,000,000. They employ 1,088,584—give 
or take a few thousands on strike—teachers 
who teach 29,000,000 children. 

This is a mountainous job of management. 
We dare not, of course, be complacent in 
the face of mistakes we have made, but we 
see nothing to shame us in this record. Off 
hand, we could reason that perhaps the 
absence of specifics in the qualifications 
posited by the states is the reason for growth 
in this democratic institution. 

Now, we are told by some prophets of disas- 
ter that the lay board is obsolescent; that 
so far from being a constructive force, it 
has been an obstacle to the development of 
education in this country; that it is responsi- 
ble for “dull parochialism” and “attenuated 
totalitarianism” in our schools; that board 
members are naive ignorant fossils whose 
function will shortly be a ceremonial ritual; 
that we are only fossils on the otherwise 
clean craft of modern education. The alterna- 
tive is a national directorate in Washington, 
an edict-issuing board of directors. As board 
members, we are ripe for oblivion. 

There are some dangers in the career of 
this kind of institution; I have pointed to 
complacency as the chief of these. Over-mod- 
esty is nearly as vicious. We can’t assume 
that every school board member is a paragon 
of virtue, any more than we can assume 
that we have great but neglected brain power 
going to waste in every board. However, I'm 
more than a little tired of those who, for one 
reason or another, ridicule the board's func- 
tion and its members as lustreless igno- 
ramuses. Mark Twain had his tongue deep 
in his cheek when he said God made school 
boards after a trial run with idiots. He was 
having fun, but the prophets are serious. 

What do we want in school board mem- 
bers? I have told you, Let us review it once 
again: Good will, disinterestedness of mind, 
open-mindedness, and devotion to the idea of 
education for all the children. These and, 
as human capacities go, a board made up of 
a balance of talents. We are in no sort of 
confusion about this. What we are asking 
now is how to get such people on boards, 
how to draw upon the vast reservoirs of abil- 
ity, public interest, and intelligence lying 
quietly in the minds of the people. How 
to interest those minds? It has been said 
that school board election returns are de- 
termined by 5% of the electorate. I hope 
this figure is too small. 

Let us pause now to see what means are 
open to us: We can lay down specifics. We 
can go on record as believing that no one 
short of a Master’s degree, or some such, 
should be eligible to run. There’s danger in 
this. I said a Master’s degree only to pin- 
point the danger and to point out that fit- 
ness for school board service deals with 
qualities of mind. If we stipulate that for- 
mal education must be the measure, we are 
inviting the inference that the schools of the 
country should be run by an academic elite. 
Mark, I said academic elite, not intellectual 
elite, which is not what we want either. 
There is nothing in an academic degree to 
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keep a man from being several kinds of a 
damned fool. 

Anyone who has read a state constitution 
knows what absurdities our fathers some- 
times committed in trying to legislate de- 
tails for the future. That way madness lies. 

But if we turn away from the academic 
badlands, we must be aware of the semantic 
swamps lying round such terms as charac- 
ter, out of fashion these many years. Integ- 
rity, honesty, dedication, devotion all may 
conceal, in the man they describe, petti- 
ness, literalness, narrowness, and tunnel vi- 
sion. I cringe when I hear these terms. I 
believe most count on the qualities of mind 
and hope for these others. 

I think, to lift the level of membership, we 
must employ, more effectively than we have 
yet done, two mechanisms: The prestige of 
the National School Boards Association sug- 
gests one way. The very existence of state as- 
sociations has already been very effective in 
the quality of men who serve on boards in 
Illinois, New York, and Texas. The second 
mechanism is much less easily defined: the 
casual group, cliques, clubs, focuses of dis- 
cussion which our society falls into, and in 
which ideas are traded afford an opening. 
There is no substitute for the interest of 
citizen groups. The convictions of such 
groups, at first tentative and gelatinous, 
settle and become contours of opinion, under 
the heat of discussion, the free play of ideas, 
and the camaraderie of such gatherings. 
Your best-informed people are often there, 
speaking freely from principle, objectively, 
cooperatively, and representatively. Nomina- 
tions from such groups or nominations by 
such are good only if they deal with in- 
terests of the whole. The caucuses which 
emerge from many such loose meetings have 
a cogency and an urgency sometimes want- 
ing in more formal assemblages. The citi- 
zens groups help keep the school board and 
the public informed on affairs common to 
both. An informed public is the only way 
to a good school board. This works better in 
smaller communities. In the metropolitan 
areas, the people must use organizational 
caucuses. 

There are dangers, of course, in the use of 
cliques, group pressures, parvenuism, and 
people who are prisoners of one idea. But 
these dangers are only the dangers which 
dwell in any function of democratic govern- 
ment. Winston Churchill on an occasion said 
to one of his friends, “You know, democracy 
is a terrible form of government. It’s only 
that all the other forms of government are 
so much worse.” The dangers of this way of 
life live in organizations small and large. One 
of these shortcomings is that too few under- 
stand the process of government by demo- 
cratic procedures, though they live in it and 
by it. Let's look at some facts about the oper- 
ation of a democracy, in small affairs as well 
as in large ones. 

For one thing, democratic government is 
not a spontaneous form in any primitive 
group. Democracy doesn’t begin that way. 
Primitive men respect force and they under- 
stand force. Democracy talks of inalienable 
rights, and it originates among men of some 
urbanity and sophistication in history and 
ideas. It is men of this stamp who frame 
democratic government. Let no one through 
inattention misunderstand this statement. 

Another mistaken notion of democracy is 
the idea that it can start, stop, and run itself. 
On the contrary, it is started and run by men, 
and it can be stopped by men. It has to be 
guided, pushed, pulled, persuaded, and 
helped to get underway. This job of suasion 
is done by men. You have seen a great ocean 
liner about to set forth on a voyage, She 
cannot start of herself; she must be nudged 
and pointed by a school of tugs to turn this 
great vessel toward the open sea before her 
mighty engines throb into action and she 
is on her way. 

The board of education, as a feature of 
American life, is like democracy, of which it 
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is a part. It is not spontaneous; it cannot 
start, stop, or run itself. It is the product of 
the ideas of men, who must cooperate to 
point it in the desired way and toward its 
destination. 

This task is never done. I repeat what I 
said before: There is no substitute for alert 
and informed groups of citizens, The Na- 
tional School Boards Association is one such. 
The state associations function to inform 
the public. One of the quiet ironies of our 
complex age is that, in a flood of mechanical 
devices to ease communications, we find the 
way of direct frontal printing and reading 
governed by contrary caprices. People in gen- 
eral get along quite well without much read- 
ing. It is useless to think that we are ever 
going to have great crowds of well-qualified 
candidates clamoring to get onto boards of 
education. We must seek such people out. 

I have not offered you much in the way 
of practical suggestions or new ways to ani- 
mate a society much of which is apathetic 
about the question we are discussing. Many 
people see the coiled intricacy of education 
only when Johnny comes home ignorant of 
what he should know. I have looked with 
some doubt at any effort to legislate detail, to 
lay down specifics for future generations. And 
I have said that an alert citizenry is indis- 
pensable to the welfare of its institutions. I 
do not know what other devices we can em- 
ploy. I hope you do. 

John F. Kennedy said a little over five 
years ago, “Service on a school board is one 
of the most responsibile and important tasks 
entrusted to the public-spirited citizen. To- 
day, when schools fill the most complex de- 
mands in history, the selection of the school 
board member is more vital than ever before, 
not only to each community but also to the 
entire nation.” 
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FEDERAL RETIREMENT 


HON. ROBERT N. C. NIX 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 1, 1968 


Mr. NIX. Mr. Speaker, I have today 
introduced a bill that will correct an 
inequity in our Federal retirement sys- 
tem. Individuals who have retired prior 
to October 1956 suffer from a gap of 
3 percent in their pensions as compared 
with present-day retirees. This bill will 
close that gap. It is my belief that we 
should not allow inflation to devalue the 
pensions that have been earned by former 
Federal employees. 

Equal treatment for all of our former 
employees requires constant vigilance to 
their problems. I hope that the House 
will support my bill. 
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L. B. J.; NATION ABOVE SELF 


HON. TOM STEED 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 1, 1968 


Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, an editorial 
in the Lawton, Okla., Constitution-Press 
sums up a feeling about President John- 
son's withdrawal from the presidential 
race which I believe is widely shared by 
citizens throughout the country. 

The editorial states: 

President Johnson’s stunning disclosure 
that he will not be a candidate for re-election 
may well rank as one of history’s greatest 
personal sacrifices in the interest of national 
unity and world peace. He has placed the 
nation’s welfare above partisan politics. 


I do not believe there is any other way 
to evaluate the President’s decision. He 
did what he thought was best for the 
Nation, regardless of personal considera- 
tions. Perhaps if this selfless attitude 
were held by more people today, we 
would not have all the difficulties we 
now face. 

So that all Members may have the 
opportunity to read this thoughtful as- 
sessment of the President’s action, I in- 
sert the editorial in the Recorp, as fol- 
lows: 
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President Johnson’s stunning disclosure 
that he will not be a candidate for re-elec- 
tion may well rank as one of history’s great- 
est personal sacrifices in the interest of na- 
tional unity and world peace. He has placed 
the nation’s welfare above partisan politics. 

The President's dramatic announcement 
climaxed a heart-rending “fireside” visit with 
millions of television viewers in which he left 
little doubt of his earnest desire for an hon- 
orable peace in Vietnam while expressing his 
concern that disunity and dissent may de- 
stroy this union. - 

For these reasons, we believe the President 
chose to remove himself from what appeared 
to be certain nomination and thus end the 
unrelenting and often abusive attacks on the 
Administration’s Asian policies. Many believe 
such reckless attacks have contributed to a 
prolongation of the conflict. 

Perhaps the President felt, too, that his 
decision might convince Hanoi of his sin- 
cerity in trying for a negotiated settlement. 
His termination of virtually all bombing of 
the North further reinforced this stirring 
new bid for a cessation of hostilities. Fur- 
ther evidence was the planned dispatch of 
only a few thousand additional support 
troops rather than the 200,000 sought by mili- 
tary commanders in Vietnam. 

Whatever his reasons, President Johnson’s 
decision to step aside is both depressing and 
disconcerting. There is no other man of his 
stature on the Democratic scene, other than 
Vice President Humphrey, and it is not 
known if he will seek the nomination. 

At this critical moment in history, it is 
rather frightening for us to contemplate, the 
possibility of having an unpredictable, pow- 
er-hungry Bobby Kennedy as our President, 
or a professor-type like Gene McCarthy, 
whose chief claim to fame is his willingness 
to end the war on any terms fixed by the 
enemy. This would surrender millions of 
freedom-loving South Vietnamese people to 
the northern butchers, If this should come 
to pass, America will have tucked her tail 
between her legs and accepted a position 
as a second-rate power, 

We have not always agreed with the do- 
mestic policies of President Johnson, or for 
that matter, his predecessor. But we have 
believed firmly that he was handling an ex- 
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tremely delicate and difficult international 
situation to the best of his ability, and that 
he deserved the fullest support from all 
Americans, regardless of their political per- 
suasion, or race, color or creed. 

In the absence of such unity, the Presi- 
dent’s task has been made much more dif- 
ficult and the cost in both human lives and 
financial resources has been greatly 
increased. 

We deeply regret President Johnson's de- 
cision to bow out of the political arena, but 
we can fully appreciate his desire to get out 
from under the merciless attacks from 
within his own party when he was carrying 
the heaviest burdens—both foreign and do- 
mestic—of any president since Franklin 
Roosevelt. 

Now that the liberal-leftists and the pac- 
ifists have driven him to retirement, the 
people will be wanting to hear something 
positive and constructive from his critics 
about how this country’s affairs should be 
managed rather than a continued carping 
about Administration policies. 

We're anxious to hear some serious dis- 
cussion of these problems away from the col- 
lege campuses which both Sens. Kennedy 
and McCarthy have haunted in search of the 
adulation they crave. For it is mainly the 
very young who see in them an escape from 
military service or the promise of some magic 
solution to the grave domestic and foreign 
problems which our country faces. 

President Johnson’s announcement should 
be sobering news to all Americans. In the 
mad scramble for a successor, we hope the 
Democratic party will choose a nominee 
whose philosophy is close to the mainstream 
of American thinking, and one who will not 
preside over our surrender in Vietnam. 
Meanwhile, we should unite behind the 
President in his efforts to seek an honorable 
peace and be prepared, as he said, to fight 
for an honorable cause, if that is necessary. 


REA 


HON. JOSEPH P. VIGORITO 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 1, 1968 


Mr. VIGORITO. Mr. Speaker, in June 
of 1961, the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture initiated a rural areas develop- 
ment program directed toward the elim- 
ination of the low-income and under- 
employment problem in rural areas by 
stimulating economic growth and income 
opportunities. 

From that time to the present, the 
Rural Electrification Administration, an 
agency of the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, has actively participated in the 
rural areas development program by co- 
operating with its electric and telephone 
borrowers to assist them in improving 
economic conditions in their local service 
areas. I would like to review briefly the 
remarkable history of that cooperation. 

Through the rural areas development 
staff of REA, the agency’s borrowers have 
received technical assistance and other 
help, including credit finding, in the for- 
mation of local development organiza- 
tions and in planning local community 
projects. 

In my home State of Pennsylvania, 
these development projects are energet- 
ically supported by REA borrower sys- 
tems. From the beginning of the pro- 
gram in 1961 to the present time, at least 
61 such undertakings have been 
launched in the Keystone State. This has 
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meant that, in all, 3,695 new jobs have 
thus been created in the Pennsylvania 
countryside. 

In rural America from the inception 
of this program only 642 years ago, to 
the present, 2,700 such community proj- 
ects have sprung into being. These proj- 
ects have occasioned a large number of 
jobs which today have climbed to some 
216,000. During the 1967 fiscal year alone, 
REA-financed rural electric and tele- 
phone systems entered upon or broad- 
ened 616 rural areas development proj- 
ects, helping to create some 34,000 of 
these new jobs. 

Such coordinated enterprises, begun 
by local rural organizations and aided by 
REA borrowers, have exerted a profound 
and widespread economic impact in 
many rural regions across the Nation. 
By so participating in the growth of 
various projects in their communities, 
REA borrowers contribute in a signifi- 
cant way toward the solution of our cur- 
rent critical rural-urban imbalance. 

In reality, these rural electric and 
telephone systems are performing a val- 
uable service to the entire Nation by de- 
veloping rural job opportunities in what 
otherwise might be depressed areas; by 
providing electric and telephone service, 
so vital to rural needs; and by bringing to 
light the rural areas’ grassroots bene- 
aad space, fresh air, and clean 
water. 


LAW DAY 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 1, 1968 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I welcome the opportunity to join in sup- 
porting Law Day. And I am particularly 
caught by the timelessness of the theme 
of this year’s celebration: “Only a lawful 
society can build a better society.” 

I am also quite relieved that Law Day 
was established in the 87th Congress. For 
I am sure that if we proposed it today, 
there would be some who would say that 
certain among us concerned with the 
lawlessness which has broken out across 
the Nation were simply overreacting to 
a situation. 

It is unfortunate that we in America 
have taken the law for granted during 
most of our life. For our system of law, 
I sincerely believe, is the basis for orderly 
living and progress. We often never real- 
ize the greatness in many of our institu- 
tions until that institution is threatened. 

That is why, I feel, the people of this 
Nation today are keenly aware of the 
position our established law must play in 
our society, if indeed, our society is to 
continue to build a better society. 

We have seen over the past 2 years a 
serious disregard and lack of respect for 
many of our laws. There are people who 
feel they can break the law without con- 
sequence. And there are many who have 
completely set aside the law. In both 
cases, the goals of that minority has 
resulted in an infringement of rights of 
the majority. If has meant death and 
ruin and even a weakening of the very 
fiber of our laws. And certainly a lessen- 
ing of confidence in those laws. 
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I hope that all citizens will think for a 
second about the consequence to a society 
which allows its laws to be tampered with 
and disregarded at will by men who have 
no regard in the law. 

I hope that today, we, as a nation, will 
reconfirm our faith, belief and support 
of our law. It is the single fiber that 
weaves through every facet of our lives 
and holds together our society in an 
orderly fashion. 

The reestablishment of law and order 
in this Nation is the most crying need 
of our day and time—to delay means 
chaos and anarchy, riots, looting, burn- 
ing, and murder. Americans are tired of 
living in fear of those who will not obey 
the laws of this land, and Americans 
are tired of those in positions of author- 
ity who are afraid to enforce the law, 
thinking of political consideration rather 
than safety of the public. May 1, Law 
Day, should be a day for those given 
responsibility for enforcement of law to 
rededicate themselves to the fulfillment 
of their obligation. 


ERIC SEVAREID EXPRESSES HIS 
VIEWS 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 1, 1968 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, the 
distinguished journalist, Eric Sevareid, 
made an extremely important state- 
ment on April 25, 1968, on Walter Cron- 
kite’s CBS evening news program. 

Mr. Sevareid’s comment strikes at the 
root of the most pressing problem con- 
fronting our country. His words should 
be heard and read by every American, 
and I include the views he expressed 
on April 25, 1968, in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

Excerpt From CBS Eventnc News WITH 
WALTER CRONKITE, APRIL 25, 1968 


Sevarerm. This looks like an appropriate 
day to conjure up an imaginary argument 
between what might be called contemporary 
conviction and what seem to be the lessons 
of history. 

Contemporariness says a minority of col- 
lege students, as at Columbia University to- 
day, are rebelling because they are intoler- 
ably oppressed and suppressed. History says 
this is the freest, most patiently listened to, 
college generation on record. History adds 
that it is precisely in periods of great intel- 
lectual freedom that revolutions are usually 
generated, the bloody-minded French Rev- 
olution included. Contemporariness, in the 
form of one Columbia professor today, says 
that the use of mass force and violence by 
these student seekers after the good, the 
true and the beautiful, is part of an educa- 
tional awakening. History says it is the deadly 
enemy of education, part of the process of 
destroying the university's special, protected 
freedom, as witness the condition of many 
Latin American universities today, where 
students can do anything except get an edu- 
cation. 

Contemporariness says that police leniency 
during mass riots and destruction in the 
cities saves lives and keeps communications 
open between authority and the protestors. 
History says ponder this carefully, because if 
the leniency leads to even greater riots far 
more lives will be lost in the end, the com- 
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munication will case altogether, and author- 
ity will be forced to use the iron hand. His- 
tory is pretty certain that any given commu- 
nity will prefer tyranny to anarchy if it 
comes to that choice, because in a state of 
anarchy, everyone is helpless. 

Contemporariness says, as Senator Robert 
Kennedy said again today, that the root 
causes of crime are poverty, unemployment, 
hunger. History says that is much 
too sweeping a statement, that with full em- 
ployment England and Russia, among various 
other nations, have more crime than before, 
that some very poor nations like Spain have 
rather little crime, that thousands of orga- 
nized criminals are more likely to die of 
gluttony than of hunger. 

Contemporariness says it has brand new 
lessons to teach history about human be- 
havior. History says it will be happy to keep 
an open mind on this, but will be surprised 
if it turns out to be true. 


COMMUNISM 
HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 1, 1968 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, the real na- 
ture of communism is the subject of an 
editorial in a recent issue of the Clarks- 
ville Times, published at Chase City, in 
Mecklenburg County, Va. The able edi- 
tor, Mr. W. Howard Sizemore, in a very 
forceful and cogent manner, has sought 
to point out that the methods of the 
Communists are despicable and danger- 
ous wherever applied. The text of the 
editorial is as follows: 

WHEN THEY COME HOME 


When Johnny comes home again, from 
Vietnam, he is going to have to learn a new 
way of life. Over there, our GI’s found out 
that a Communist is an enemy and, if he 
wasn’t killed, he killed you. They learned, the 
hard way, how Communists make it a prac- 
tice to disguise themselves to work their way 
into strategic places, and they became well 
aware of the damage and atrocities Commu- 
nists commit, given the least opportunity. 

But these horrible lessons have taught 
Americans at home precious little concerning 
the real nature of Communism. It is overdue 
that we learn, and lesson number one is that 
a Communist in this country is just as 
treacherous, just as venomous, and just as 
deadly as a Communist in Vietnam. 

Despite this obvious fact, these enemy 
agents are not only tolerated and listened to, 
they enjoy all the rights and privileges of 
citizenship, reinforced through a succession 
of decisions of the United States Supreme 
Court. They are allowed to operate freely, 
conspire without hinderance, agitate, hold 
jobs in industries where our national se- 
curity is involved, and even to teach in our 
schools. Anyone who expresses alarm at this 
incredible state of affairs is denounced as a 
“McCarthyite,” the ultimate epithet in the 
Communist lexicon—prized particularly by 
the Communists because they invented it. 

Our returning GI’s may have trouble un- 
derstanding this weird state of affairs. To 
them a Communist is a Communist, whether 
he is butchering innocent peasants in a vil- 
lage in South Vietnam, directing a riot in a 
large American city, singing folk songs with 
a political message, or teaching political sci- 
ence on some college campus, 

It will take some doing to make our GI's 
change their ideas about Communists being 
the enemy. It may be that they'll have to be 
given a special brainwashing course, and 
paraded through the streets in various cities 
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across the country with yokes about their 
necks labeled “extremist.” 

An alternative would be to have the mem- 
bers of the US Supreme Court spend a few 
months in South Vietnam learning some ele- 
mental things about Communist tactics first 
hand. So far, the Court has specialized in 
granting liberties to the enemy, while deny- 
ing the rest of us the right to defend our own 
intelligently. 


COMMEMORATIVE STAMP ON 
MARTIN LUTHER KING 


HON. ROBERT N. C. NIX 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 1, 1968 


Mr. NIX. Mr. Speaker, Martin Luther 
King did more to revive the American 
dream than any man during the past 
40 years, and when he died as the result 
of a bullet fired from a rifle held by an 
escaped convict, he was only 39 years 
of age. 

His life and his work resulted in the 
passage of three civil rights bills. 

His life brought within reach equality 
for all Americans. 

His life resulted in the beginning of 
the end of our race problems. 

His life began the solution of what 
foreigners have called the American 
dilemma. 

All this in so short a time and all this 
in one lifetime. 

Martin Luther King was a builder, not 
a destroyer. His advocacy brought about 
our civil rights legislation. The civil 
rights laws that have been passed by the 
Congress became laws among prophecies 
of doom, Yet, no one has been destroyed. 
Millions by becoming full citizens bene- 
fited. America is more of a democracy, it 
is a bigger country and a better nation. 

Martin Luther King brought under- 
standing with him, the understanding 
that was carried into every home in 
America, white or black, that the Negro 
could not wait any longer to be equal, 
that 100 years of disappointment after 
the Civil War were enough. Equality is a 
quality that belongs to all men, but it 
must be recognized. The shock of recog- 
nition was necessary for all of us, the 
recognition that our goals were great and 
our performance was so weak. 

There are those who thought of Mar- 
tin Luther King as a lawbreaker. They 
are wrong. He was the most lawful of 
men. He ignored unjust ordinances but 
he willingly paid the penalty for their 
violation. He showed that where men 
are willing to pay the penalty, unjust 
laws cannot stand. An unjust law is an 
unworkable law because the majority of 
Americans are not willing to begin a cam- 
paign of massive repression to deny 
rights to others which they accept for 
themselves. 

The American people are a just peo- 
ple. They are very often too busy with the 
material problems of getting and spend- 
ing to give their full attention to the big 
questions. Martin Luther King made peo- 
ple listen and think, to look deeply into 
their own souls and the soul of their 
country: We have all been better for that. 

When Martin Luther King thought of 
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death, he said that he would like “some- 
body to say, Martin Luther King tried to 
love somebody.” He loved more than 
somebody, he loved this country. I believe 
that it is fair to say that millions of 
Americans, white and black, love him 
back today. 

For all of these reasons, I have intro- 
duced a bill today which will direct that 
@ commemorative stamp be struck in 
honor of Martin Luther King. I hope 
that the Post Office Department and its 
special committee on commemorative 
stamps, will act before this summer is 
out to issue such a stamp. If this is not 
possible, the Subcommittee on Postal 
Operations, of which I am the chairman, 
will have to review the stamp question in 
general and seek legislative action. 

I think that it will be important this 
coming summer for our Government to 
show in whatever way it can to the peo- 
ple of the ghettos that the U.S. Govern- 
ment and the American people recognize 
and honor the work of a great American, 
and the hope of solving what foreigners 
have called the American dilemma. I 
hope that the membership of the House 
will join with me in requesting prompt 
action by the Post Office Department 
in honoring Martin Luther King, a 
minister of God, a man of peace, and a 
representative of the aspirations of mil- 
lions of Americans. 


ABE FORTAS GOES MILITANT 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 1, 1968 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, just what 
unelected Justice Abe Fortas intended by 
his recent call to arms remains to be seen 
in the future—but his comments coming 
from a member of the judiciary repre- 
senting the whole of the American peo- 
ple, are highly inflammable. Many find 
his warning about “great stirring in the 
world” difficult to reconcile with his 
“stirring” remarks. 

As one American to other Americans, 
let us hope that his following is few— 
like Rap Brown and Carmichael—mostly 
newspapermen and TV artists. 

I include the UPI story of April 24, 
1968, following my remarks: 

Necro, JEWISH Drives SIMILAR, FORTAS Says 

New Yorx.—Supreme Court Justice Abe 
Fortas says the battles of the Negro for equal- 
ity in America are essentially the same as 
those of the Jew and Jews must help in this 
struggle. 

Fortas was the main speaker last night at 
the American Jewish Committee’s 1968 Her- 
bert H. Lehman human relations award din- 
ner. 

“I fear we face another period of peril and 
difficulty because there are great stirrings in 
the world,” Fortas said. In this country it 
is the social stirring of the Negro because he 
is seeking to achieve those ideals to which 
we subscribe, the ideals of freedom, dignity 
and nondiscrimination.” 

Fortas said Jews should join the struggle 
of the Negro “despite the despicable libel 
some of the Negro extremists are trying to 
use.” 

He said some militants and agitators were 
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saying the recent waves of lootings were not 
aimed at whites, but at Jewish store owners. 

“But that is a lie,” Fortas said. “Despite 
this, the absurdities of ignorance . . . the 
cause of freedom is our cause and every man’s 
fight to be free of discrimination is our 
cause.” 

Gustave L. Levy, chairman of the board of 
governors of the New York Stock Exchange, 
was named recipient of the Lehman Award. 

Levy was honored as “the person who best 
exemplifies those creative achievements that 
characterized Herbert H. Lehman’s outstand- 
ing career of public service.” 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE MEANY 
HON. JAMES G. HARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 1, 1968 


Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, for many years, organized labor has 
been in the forefront of those who sought 
to serve the working man—union mem- 
ber or not—and the general public as 
well, by fighting for decent working con- 
ditions. If it were not for the labor move- 
ment, I feel sure we would never have 
had the minimal laws we now have which 
seek to provide for safety on the job. 

But the fight for a safe and healthy 
working environment for American 
working men and women has not been 
won—it has scarcely been begun. There 
is before the 90th Congress a bill, H.R. 
14816, which seeks to implement the 
President’s 1968 manpower message and 
to provide for a mechanism to assure 
every working person that his workplace 
will be as safe and healthy as forethought 
and planning can make it. 

Once again, to no one’s surprise, the 
same groups that have fought workmen’s 
compensation and Walsh-Healey and 
mine safety and every other safety meas- 
ure, are fighting this bill. And once again, 
to no one’s surprise, the American labor 
movement is in the forefront of those 
fighting for it. 

On the last day of the extensive hear- 
ings that have been held on H.R. 14816, 
Mr. George Meany, president of the AFL- 
CIO, appeared before the Select Subcom- 
mittee on Labor and gave the unequiv- 
ocal backing of the labor movement to 
this needed legislation. 

Mr. Meany’s informed testimony is a 
valuable antidote to the pressure mail so 
many Members have been receiving from 
businessmen who have been urged to 
write their Congressmen on the basis of 
“analyses” of this bill done by lobbyists 
whose capacity for indignation far out- 
strips their apparent capacity for read- 
ing a bill. 

I insert Mr. Meany’s testimony at this 
point in the RECORD: 

STATEMENT BY GEORGE MEANY, PRESIDENT, 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR AND CON- 
GRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS BE- 
FORE THE SELECT SUBCOMMITTEE ON LABOR 
OF THE HOUSE EDUCATION AND LABOR COM- 
MITTEE, ON H.R. 14816, THE OCCUPATIONAL 
HEALTH AND SAFETY ACT OF 1968, MARCH 14, 
1968 
Mr. Chairman, my name is George Meany. 

I am President of the American Federation 

of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organi- 

zations. The 14 million men and women who 
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are members of our affiliated unions strongly 
support a federal-state program for occupa- 
tional safety and health. We urge enactment 
of H.R. 14816 with amendments which I will 
propose later. 

We premise our position on the basic 
moral consideration that every man and 
woman in the course of his work shall, in so 
far as humanly possible, be provided a safe 
place of employment. 

This is the moment organized labor has 
long awaited in the discouraging and often 
tragic quest of generations of American 
workers for a safe and healthy place of em- 
ployment. This legislation is far overdue. Its 
benefits will not reach all American workers 
for several years—even with the fullest and 
most vigorous implementation by the Con- 
gress, the Executive, and by responsible state 
government. Enactment and full funding by 
the Congress this year is imperative; the al- 
ternative is intolerable—more time lost, and 
no stop to the mounting toll of deaths, ill- 
nesses and injuries to American workers—a 
toll which can and must be reduced by every 
means within the powers of a concerned 
nation. 

It seems inconceivable but it is true that 
for the first time in the history of this na- 
tion the Congress has before it legislation 
to secure safe and healthy working condi- 
tions for all workers as a national goal. The 
President in his message transmitted to this 
session of the Congress, described the ob- 
jective in these words: “. . . to protect every 
one of America’s 75 million workers while 
they are on the job.” 

Every year thousands of workers die slow, 
often agonizing deaths from the effects of 
coal dust, asbestos, beryllium, lead, cotton 
dust, carbon monoxide, cancer-causing 
chemicals, dyes, radiation, pesticides, and 
exotic fuels. Others suffer long illnesses. 
Thousands suffer from employment in artifi- 
cially created, harmful environments. 

Let me make it unmistakably clear that 
we do not believe any member of the Con- 
gress takes lightly the death, the permanent 
maiming or the temporary disability of any 
worker in the course of his producing goods 
or providing services for the benefit of all 
of us. We do believe, however, the goals 
should be kept directly before us, namely, 
that government at all levels must make 
every effort to reduce industrial injury. His- 
torically the safety of all workers on the job, 
except in limited federal areas, has been 
exclusively in the jurisdiction of states. 
We believe that the facts are unmistakably 
clear that to leave to the states the jurisdic- 
tion over the safety of the 75 million work- 
ers on the job is not the answer. 

Neither do we believe the issue is either 
states rights or federal encroachment. We 
believe that the needed improvements can 
come only by a national focusing of atten- 
tion on the tragedy of job injuries. Because 
we believe this, we support H.R. 14816. We 
are not saying to you and we are not urging 
you to enact solely a federal safety program. 
We are urging you to enact a federal-state 
program. 

In the area of safety, we believe the great- 
est good will be accomplished only if such 
programs are promoted both at the federal 
and state levels of government. 

The bill before you empowers the Secre- 
tary of Labor to encourage state governments 
to develop effective occupational safety and 
health programs consistent with the pro- 
visions and objectives of the Act. He can do 
this in two ways: 

First, by a contract between the Secretary 
of Labor and the respective state agency 
designated by the governor. The state would 
be reimbursed. The Secretary may also de- 
cline to assert jurisdiction if he makes a de- 
termination that the objectives of the Act 
would be reasonably carried out by the state 
in question. 

Second, the bill provides a federal grant- 
in-aid mechanism to qualified states. It stip- 
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ulates up to 90% of the program cost for 
planning and for experimental and demon- 
stration programs, reporting systems, man- 
power training, administration and enforce- 
ment. 

H.R. 14816 authorizes and directs the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education and Welfare to 
conduct research directly or by means of 

ts in the field of occupational safety 
and health. The principal product of this 
research would be the development of cri- 
teria defining the effect on human beings of 
products, processes, materials, and equip- 
ment used in the working environment. 

Such criteria would be by the Secretary 
of Labor in the establishment and enforce- 
ment of safety and health standards. 

The Secretary of HEW would be respon- 
sible for conducting manpower training pro- 

for occupational health personnel, 
establishing management-labor education 
programs for the prevention and control of 
occupational hazards, and engaging in sur- 
veillance inspection of plants in order to de- 
termine if existing standards are in need of 
review for effectiveness. It would gather data 
on occupational diseases and develop re- 
porting systems to verify problems for re- 
search, standards setting and compliance 
programs carried out by the Secretary of 
Labor. 

This legislation should substantially erase 
the artificial distinction between problems 
of safety and occupational health which have 
multiplied the inherent difficulties of carry- 
ing out a broad-based federal-state attack 
on unsafe working conditions. The emphasis 
on prevention deserves applause. 

The Secretary of Labor in his testimony 
before the Senate Labor Subcommittee on 
Occupational Safety and Health correctly 
pointed out that safety programs have clearly 
demonstrated that thousands of lives can be 
saved and hundreds of thousands of workers 
made safe from injury. There is no plant 
so large, no operation so small that it cannot 
pose a threat to a worker's health or life, 
It makes little difference whether the hazard 
consists of an unprotected elevator shaft in 
a building under construction, asbestos 
particles inhaled by a worker in the pipe 
fitting industry, radon daughters, gas drawn 
into the lungs of an underground miner or 
the unusual noise and vibration experienced 
every working day by thousands of heavy 
equipment operators. 

Fortunately, research in the medical sci- 
ence continuously expands our knowledge 
of environmental diseases. The testimony 
of Dr. Irving J. Selikoff clearly demonstrated 
this in one area of experimentation. On the 
other hand, our statistics fail to show the 
thousands of workers who die from causes 
related to their jobs but whose deaths are 
not recorded as indirectly caused because 
the doctor certifying the death certificates 
are unaware of the relationship of the job 
to the disease. 

When tragedy struck three astronauts last 
year, the eyes of the nation, the resources of 
the press and the investigative machinery of 
the Congress were rightly brought to bear 
on the causes of the incident. The questions 
asked were: “How did this happen?” and 
“What must be done so that it won’t happen 
again?” 

It is significant that without a tragic in- 
cident this committee and the Congress are 
addressing themselves to the same two ques- 
tions. The people, white collar and blue col- 
lar, members of unions or unorganized, who 
are the casualties among the nearly 80 mil- 
lion men and women in America's work force 
and who comprise 40 percent of the popula- 
tion, and who pay 60% of the taxes—the 
casualties that deeply touch and change the 
lives of their wives and their children— 
would if they but knew your efforts, thank 
you. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill adds a vital new 
principle to a bill of rights for all American 
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workers, It does as it should give reality to 
the goal that workers should never be Called 
upon to pay for their jobs with their health 
or their lives. The producers of our goods 
and the providers of our services merit the 
best and most effectively coordinated efforts 
of the federal government and those of the 
states to see that safety standards in their 
place of work are constantly and steadily 
strengthened. Industry and labor must 
shoulder their respective responsibilities with 
government in working toward this goal. 

The timeliness of your hearings show 
clearly in the record. 

1. With very few exceptions, the safety 
and occupational health program of the 
various states, have failed effectively to pro- 
tect the lives and the health of workers on 
the job. The basic reason is simply that state 
labor laws and their enforcement are in most 
jurisdictions weak, archaic, poorly financed, 
undermanned, broken up among many juris- 
dictions. 

If the past is our guide, we find no reason 
to believe the needed improvements will be 
forthcoming. Meanwhile our population in- 
creases, the revolution in science and tech- 
nology speeds on and the expansion of in- 
dustry all combine to overwhelm the limited 
resources of state labor and occupational 
health agencies. 

America’s labor force continues to in- 
crease, The population experts estimate an 
additional 20 million persons, reaching at 
least 100 million in the labor force by 1980. 
More and more young workers, more and 
more women workers will enter the labor 
market. A multiplicity of factors will com- 
plicate the problem of occupational safety 
and health. 

Can the states respond to this challenge? 
Based on the record, there is no indication 
to believe they would without the passage 
and full implementation of H.R, 14816. 

Let me illustrate. The situation among the 
states shows a startling reversal of priorities. 
In one particular instance, an instance in 
which I am sure most state legislators are 
unaware of, the state apparently placed a 
higher value on wildlife than on human life. 

In response to the President’s message on 
manpower and occupational health, I cited 
as a horrible example the highly industrial- 
ized State of Ohio which has 109 fish and 
game wardens but only 79 industrial safety 
inspectors. 

The AFL-CIO News made inquiries through 
our state central bodies for a similar com- 
parison to see if Ohio was an isolated ex- 
ample. Unfortunately, it was not. As a matter 
of fact its ratio of game wardens to safety 
inspectors was not as disproportionate as it 
was in Alabama, for example—105 to 12; 
Missouri 145-19; Oklahoma 150-5; Arizona 
55 to 5. While I'm aware of the various de- 
grees of industrial development among the 
states, the comparison is still too revealing. 

The results of this study, although it does 
not cover all 50 States, is contained in the 
supplementary material attached to my 
statement. 

I have included additional data on State 
labor agencies which show wide variation in 
inspection personnel, rule making authority, 
the agencies responsible for administration 
and the extent of coverage. 

The attachments in addition contain data 
revealing a similar situation existing among 
the states in occupational health. 

The record plainly shows that the states 
stand today incapable of doing the kind of 
job that needs to be done. 

The federal-state program incentives in 
H.R. 14816 whereby state governments are 
encouraged by the various federal incentives, 
financial and otherwise, will, in the belief of 
organized labor, exert the necessary induce- 
ments to stimulate the more responsible 
states into long-overdue action. 

2. I would be less than fair to the states if 
I did not point out the shortcomings of the 
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federal government to meet its responsibil- 
ities to improve the working environment 
within its area of jurisdiction. 

For years the Walsh-Healey and Long- 
shoremen and Harbor Workers’ Compensa- 
tion Acts have not been adequately en- 
forced. It is only recently that a beginning 
in that direction has been made under the 
latter Act by the Labor Department. 

The safety inspection staff under the 
Walsh-Healey Act is woefully undermanned, 
Labor has strongly supported, without sub- 
stantial success, efforts to build up an ade- 
quate enforcement branch. The result: The 
Secretary has been forced to delgate his re- 
sponsibilities to a number of the states. I 
have discussed state weaknesses earlier in 
this statement. 

Or labor has continued to exert 
its best efforts to interest the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare in vigor- 
ously carrying forward the most meaning- 
ful program recommendations contained in 
the 1965 special report to the Surgeon Gen- 
eral (the Fry Report). 

The recommendations of the Fry Report, 
which were endorsed in general by the AFL- 
CIO in its 1965 convention occupational 
health policy statement, set forth the frame- 
work of a national occupational health pro- 
gram aimed toward elimination or control of 
occupational factors hazardous to the 
health of workers and the promotion of 
good health, including the prevention of 
illnesses among workers. 

Unfortunately nothing happened. In- 
stead, a reorganization took place within 
the Public Health Service in 1966 which 
dumped the Division of Occupational 
Health into a newly created National Cen- 
ter for Urban and Industrial Health, and 
moved its personnel to Cincinnati, Ohio in 
1967. 

This Center has been assigned a miscel- 
lany of programs. In addition to Occupa- 
tional Health there was included interstate 
quarantine regulations, international shell- 
fish sanitation agreements, solid waste dis- 
posal and salvage, among others. 

We have opposed this reorganizational 
downgrading of the Division of Occupation- 
al Health. We will continue to do so. I shall 
have something to propose about this mat- 
ter later in this statement. 

Mr. Chairman, it took seven long years be- 
fore the Federal Radiation Council estab- 
lished last year a standard governing ex- 
posure of uranium miners to deadly radon 
daughters gas. Because of the needless delay, 
buck passing among involved federal agen- 
cies and lax enforcement by the states, some- 
where between 500 and 1,000 miners were 
needlessly condemned to death from lung 
cancer. 

If it had not been for action taken uni- 
laterally by the Secretary of Labor in setting 
such a standard, the Federal Radiation 
Council might yet be in deliberation on the 
matter. 

Finally, within the federal executive 
branch itself, the Safety 70 program has 
fallen far short of its goal of reducing lost- 
time accidents among federal employees by 
30%. 

The record unfortunately shows that the 
federal government has also failed to con- 
sider worker health and safety as a matter 
of prime importance and has failed to do 
something significant about it. 

We strongly believe that H.R. 14816 will 
place national responsibility and leadership 
for the first time squarely and inescapably 
where it belongs. 

I do not want the record to show that be- 
cause the AFL-CIO endorses the Occupa- 
tional Health and Safety Act, we consider it 
a perfect legislative document not suscep- 
tible to constructive amendments. There is a 
long hard pull ahead to mobilize the full re- 
sources of the federal government, the states, 
industry, labor, the medical profession, the 
colleges and universities and the professional 
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societies to secure safety and health on the 
job for America’s workingmen and women. 
This legislation is the first decisive step to 
secure the broadest possible effort. We want 
it to be a firm step, and in the right direc- 
tion. 

I therefore propose that H.R. 14816 be 
amended as follows: 

1. We urge the Congress to establish a 
statutory Center for Occupational Health 
within the U.S. Public Health Service of the 
Department of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare. We ask that it absorb the responsibili- 
ties of other elements within the U.S. Public 
Health Service dealing with occupational 
hazards. 

The Division of Occupational Health in the 
past has done indispensable pioneering work 
in the field of bringing improved and modern 
health practices to industry. Its role within 
the program set forth by the Occupational 
Health and Safety Act of 1968 should be 
given statutory existence and the necessary 
resources to carry out assigned responsibili- 
ties and continuity of operation. 

Such a provision creating a Center for 
Occupational Health could be inserted in 
section 15 of the bill. 

2. We urge that this legislation and its 
legislative history make it clear that the Sec- 
retary of Labor, in delegating his authority 
to a state, shali do so only if the state dem- 
onstrates that its program will be initially 
and continuingly compatible with the pur- 
poses of the Act, and with the conditions 
under which the Secretary delegates such au- 
thority. 

In this connection, the Secretary should 
be armed with express powers to suspend or 
recall such delegation and reassert his re- 
sponsibilities under the Act if any state fails 
to live up to the conditions imposed by him. 

8. The administrative enforcement and 
penalties sections of H.R. 14816 stand as a 
major key to reaching the goals of this legis- 
lation. We want to make it clear that, when 
we talk of inspectors, we mean qualified in- 
spectors, and, when we talk about the en- 
forcement process, we mean firm and deci- 
sive action, not arbitrary, not capricious. En- 
forcement should be coupled with education 
and assistance to regulated parties to ac- 
quaint them with what should be done and 
how it should be done in order to meet the 
occupational health and safety standards 
and regulations promulgated by the Secre- 


4, We believe that coverage should be ex- 
tended to the 2.8 million employees of the 
federal government. Surely, they are as fully 
entitled to the protections of this act as are 
workers in private industry. 

5. More than 60% of American workers 
are found in some 3 million small plants, 
businesses and farms with less than 500 
workers per establishment. Little or no occu- 
pational health or safety protection exists 
for these workers. We urge the mobilization 
of federal, state, local, business, labor, medi- 
cal and community resources under this Act 
to develop programs to assist such plants 
and businesses to provide adequate safety and 
health protections for their workers. 

Mr. Chairman, I conclude with three 
points necessary in my opinion to attaining 
the goals of a meritorious occupational 
health and safety program. 

1. Manpower: Skilled manpower, inspec- 
tion and enforcement personnel, industrial 


presently not available at all levels of gov- 
ernment or in industry. Adequate appropria- 
tions for recruiting and training competent 
personnel in the federal and state govern- 
ments must be made available. If this is not 
done, the hopes of the workers of our nation 
that this legislation will help them on the 
job will end in disillusionment. 

2. Conditions for delegating authority to 
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the states: We urge that conditions for such 
delegation and any financial assistance estab- 
lished by the Secretary to the states will 
carry with it these conditions: The state 
government must establish a single agency 
or an over-all commission administering the 
state labor and occupational health agencies. 
The employees of such a department or com- 
mission must be placed under state civil 
service. The federal grants-in-aid as pro- 
vided by this bill shall cover costs of ad- 
ministration of ongoing programs found 
acceptable by the Secretary. 

3. Standards Setting: Whenever the re- 
sources of various private organizations set- 
ting standards are available, the Secretary 
of Labor should firmly establish a policy of 
using them. The resources of the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare should be 
fully utilized. Since the process of agreeing 
on standards by consensus among private 
standards associations can often be inor- 
dinately slow, the Secretary should be em- 
powered to set his own standards if he de- 
termines that to do otherwise would result 
in unwarranted and unn delay in 
carrying out his responsibilities to protect 
workers on the job. 

4. We propose that the Secretaries of Labor 
and Health, Education and Welfare, with the 
assistance of other affected federal agencies, 
be directed to make a study as to the need 
for labelling standards on industrial chemi- 
cals and other toxic materials transported 
across state lines. Where federal jurisdiction 
exists, the power to enforce such standards 
should be delegated to the proper authority 
or authorities. 

May I once again tell you that organized 
labor regards this bill as an historic mile- 
stone in the evolution of humanitarian con- 
cern for the welfare of American workers, we 
believe that the Occupational Health and 
Safety Act with amendments and with ade- 
quate resources placed at its disposal by the 
Congress, will be a decisive step in safety his- 
tory. Let us make the workplaces of this 
nation safe and healthy. 

Thank you. 

OCCUPATIONAL HEALTH 
(Policy resolution adopted by AFL-CIO sev- 
enth constitutional convention, Bal Har- 

bour, Fla., December 1967) 


Organized labor continues to call attention 
to the changing conditions in America which 
have made the protection of workers’ health 
a national responsibility. Every day of the 
year, it is estimated that 24 new chemical 
materials are released by industry into the 
work environment. Many of them have been 
found to be harmful or even deadly to 
human beings. The biological effects of others 
are still to be determined. 

Such toxic materials, together with other 
occupational hazards—such as noise, vibra- 
tion, inadequate or excessive light and arti- 
ficial work-associated environments—have 
implications for the physical and mental 
health of millions of workers. 

In spite of these growing hazards, the 
response of federal and state governments 
has been generally inadequate and indif- 
ferent. Even the President’s efforts to stir 
the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare into mounting a national occupa- 
tional health program for America’s workers 
have not produced the vigorous actions de- 
manded by the problem. 

We reiterate our strong support for a na- 
tional occupational health program to con- 
trol or eliminate any factor on the job that 
is damaging to workers’ health, and to pro- 
mote good health and reduce job-induced 
iliness. Therefore, be it 

Resolved: 1. All workers should be cov- 
ered by a national occupational health pro- 
gram, established in the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare with ade- 
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quate funds, manpower and authority. Com- 
pliance and enforcement, under such a pro- 
gram should be a cooperative effort between 
the Department of HEW and the Department 
of Labor, including adequate inspection and 
criminal penalties for willful violators of 
safety standards and regulations. 

2. We urge the Secretary of HEW to calla 
White House Conference on Occupational 
Health, with fullest participation by AFL- 
CIO affillated unions. 

3. We congratulate the Secretary of Labor 
for the decisive action he took in establish- 
ing standards for occupational exposure of 
uranium miners. Full protection of the na- 
tion’s uranium miners have been long 
overdue. 


WALSH-HEALEY SAFETY 
(Policy resolution adopted by AFL-CIO 
sixth constitutional convention, Decem- 
ber 1965) 


We are pleased to note that Secretary of 
Labor Wirtz has recently appointed a 12- 
member Ad Hoc Safety Program Advisory 
Committee to review Department of Labor 
safety programs and to make recommenda- 
tions for their improvement. Labor has three 
representatives on this committee which was 
set up pursuant to a recommendation made 
by the AFL-CIO at public hearings held dur- 
ing March 1964 on the proposed revisions of 
the Safety and Health Standards under the 
Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act. 

In its testimony at the 1964 public hear- 
ings, the AFL-CIO strongly recommended 
that the Secretary of Labor brief the Con- 
gress on the true needs for an effective Walsh- 
Healey safety program and request additional 
budget to provide the number and quality of 
staff safety engineers necessary to carry out 
an adequate safety inspection program for 
the 15 million workers employed under fed- 
eral contracts. Our recommendation was 
based on the plain fact that the Wages and 
Hours Division has never possessed the man- 
power or budget to even begin to do an ade- 
quate job of carrying out its safety re- 
sponsibilities under the Walsh-Healey Act. 

At the present time there are only ten 
safety engineers employed by the Wages and 
Hours Division to inspect the 30,000 indus- 
trial establishments which come under this 
act. During the past year they have been 
able to make only 1600 inspections and found 
90 percent of the establishments in violation. 
If this disgraceful condition continues, it is 
entirely possible that it may be 18 or 20 
years before a federal safety engineer returns 
to the plants he inspected during the past 
year. 

It is obvious that the newly appointed Ad 
Hoc Safety Program Advisory Committee, 
after reviewing the present inadequate 
safety programs of the Department of Labor, 
should recommend an expanded and effec- 
tive safety program. Therefore, be it 

Resolved: That we believe there are certain 
fundamental principles upon which such a 
program should be based. 

1. There must be federal standards. This 
is a federal program and the responsibility 
of a federal agency. No such agency charged 
with the duty of requiring a safe work place 
for workers on federal contracts can carry 
out such a duty without defining its terms. 
Nor would it be fair to workers or to the 
industrial community not to do so. Such 
standards should be reasonable and no more 
burdensome than necessary to assure the 
safety of the workers involved. We believe 
that standards based on generally accepted 
codes fit this description. 

2. Adequate resources and manpower must 
be assigned to the program. The moral and 
legal responsibility is clear; and no admin- 
istrator should be charged with such a re- 
sponsibility without being furnished the re- 
sources necessary to do the job. 
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TABLE |.—COMPARISON OF NUMBER OF SAFETY INSPEC- 
TORS WITH NUMBER OF FISH AND GAME WARDENS 
EMPLOYED BY SPECIFIED STATES, 1968 


TABLE 2,—15 LARGEST STATES IN MANUFACTURING, 
MINING, CONSTRUCTION EMPLOYMENT, BY NUMBER 
OF STATE SAFETY INSPECTORS 


( 0 (2) (3) we Total 5 3 22 of 
e emplo umber o ns rs 
Number of Number of — of inspectors per 100, 000 
State safety fish and Ratio workers) workers 
inspectors game 2tol 
wardens 
New York 2, 207.3 2 255 11.5 
California. 1,912.2 220 12.6 
F 1% ᷑ ( 
10 114 11.4 Illinois 1, 565. 0 120 7.6 
15 120 8.0 ichigan__ 1, 267.9 26 21 
50 37 na Texas.. 1,016.3 9 9 
15 125 1.7 New Je 977.2 75 11.7 
3 13.3 Indiana 804.9 20 2.5 
2120 135 1.1 M 780.3 154 6.8 
14 67 4.8 Wisconsin- 564.0 29 5.6 
321 2181 8.6 Connecticut. 527.1 150 9.4 
18 120-125 6.8 Missouri 526.5 119 3.5 
18 1135 7.5 Tennessee. 508.6 31 6.0 
n 145 2 Georgia 505. 4 20 3.9 
255 200 8 Total. 16, 500. 2 
56 160 2.8 Total, United 
79 109 1.4 plete 2 ates 23, 271.1 
5 150 30.0 
74 98 1.3 
95 190 2.0 i Decem 
H — 77 2 Reported by AFL-CIO News questionnaire Feb. 6, 1968. 
— i Source: “Employment and Earnings and Monthly Report of 
Weshingion 183 8 x the Labor Fores 4 er BLS DOL Jar DOL January 1968; AFL-CIO question- 
— RN: 5 15.0 naire Feb. 6, Labor Department tabulations as of 
Wyoming 3 45 5. June 1965, 


me wardens. 


1 Does not include 112 deputy volunteer 
resent number not 


2 7 — law provides for 120 inspectors. 


reported Includes all personnel in both departments. 
4 Includes 65 — wardens, 

5 2 more inspectors to be added in 1968. 

6 ee mines covered in State law. 


ource: Replies to questionnaire Feb. 6 
clon News to all AFL-CIO State central bodi — 


sent by AFL- 


TABLE 3.—STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENTAL OCCUPATIONAL HEALTH AGENCIES, BY SIZE OF UNIT FOR TOTAL STAFF REPORTED, JANUARY 1967 


Size of staff Size of staff 
Jurisdictions Total Jurisdictions Total 
lperson 2to4 5to9 10 persons lperson 2 t0 4 5 to 9 10 persons 
persons persons and over persons persons and over 
Total, all jurisdictions: Labor e 
Units ite ee eo cutssieceeaghe oe Units_ 833 1 3 
te) ap ⁰ Perso! 1 1 9 81 
State jurisdictions: 32 18 6 3 
15 departments: 141 5 48 39 49 
ni 
Source: Directory ofZgovernmental occupational health personnel, January 1968; U.S. Public Health Service. 
TABLE 4.—STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENTAL OCCUPATIONAL HEALTH PERSONNEL, BY FUNCTIONAL CATEGORY, JANUARY 1967 
All State agencies Local Ç All State agencies Local 
Functional category jurisdic- ——————————_ health Functional category jurisdic- ———_—_———__——_ health 
tions Health Labor depart- tions Health Labor depart- 
depart- agencies ments depart- agencies ments 
ments ments 
eS e —e—ͤi 
With programs: Employee health services—Continued 
Se Se a ere 42 38 7 15 Physicians. 10 188 
District of Columbia and Puerto Rico 2 2 nn 31 8. 2 
Jurisdictional units 82 42 8 
Total 3 425 101 261 162 53 
Physicians, total 46 29 9 8 37 24 4 9 
“Asad 224 138 42 44 
CS SE re “AL a 20 14 1 5 
ff 15 7 7 1 117 81 23 13 
A il 8 1 2 — 3 s 
Nurse consultants 24 14 2 8 20 16 4 
Employee health 23 16 1 
services: 0 4¹ -E 2 


ORT E ͤͤ—V!v ² a ge 0 ———— 
Source: Directory of Governmental Occupational Health Personnel, January 1968, U.S. Public Health Service. 
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TaBLE 5.—Coverage of State occupational 
safety rulemaking authority, February 1968 


Coverage 
1, All employment“ 118 
2. Domestic exeluded——— 44% 23 
3. Agriculture excluded_-__--..--------- 33 
4. Domestic and agriculture excluded.. ‘9 
5. Other exclusions: 
Domestic, agriculture, and mini- 
mum number of workers 52 
Agriculture and minimum number 
GE e ee E nae #1 


Domestic, agriculture and other— 3 
Minimum number of workers and 


r 1 
Domestic and othe 2 
C ——T—T—T————— 102 

6. Limited coverage: 
Construction and mining only----- 12 
Mining only 22 
Industrial only s1 
Industrial, R.R. LPG, only-------- 11 
J. None 4ĩ„%3e 152 

— — enemas ae 52 

1Alaska, Arkansas, Connecticut (except 


plants with approved safety programs) 
Florida, Iowa, Maryland, Minnesota, Mon- 
tana, Nebraska, New York, North Carolina, 
North Dakota, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Puerto 
Rico, Utah, Wisconsin, West Virginia. 

2 California, Hawaii, Nevada. 

$ Illinois, Indiana, Virginia. 

t Alabama, Idaho, Louisiana, Massachu- 
setts, Michigan, Ohio, Rhode Island, Ten- 
nessee, Wisconsin. 

5 Georgia, New Hampshire. 

Oklahoma. 

Delaware, Kentucky, South Carolina. 

8 New Jersey. 

Texas, Vermont. 

1 Kansas, Maine. 

u Arizona, New Mexico. 

13 Colorado, Missouri. 

18 District of Columbia. 

„ Mississippi. 

15 South Dakota, Wyoming. 

Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Office 
of Occupational Safety. 


TasLE 6.—Penalties for violations of State 
safety codes as of December 1967 


No. of 

Penalty States 

Fines only „%. 124 
Fines and/or jail sentences 226 
Civil penalty only_--------------------- 21 
/ ͤũ A T2222 ‘1 
BG ORS ᷣͤ ͤ—— ES eee 52 


Providing for each day as a new 
Lit ES ee eS ee eae Se ee 22 
Cease and desist orders by State safety 
ee a 15 


Source: Office of Occupational Safety, U.S. 
Department of Labor. 

1 Arizona, Connecticut, Florida, Idaho, 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, Massachu- 
setts, Montana, Nebraska, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Vir- 
ginia, Wyoming, Wisconsin. 

2 Alaska, Arkansas, California, Colorado, 
Delaware, District of Columbia, Georgia, 
Hawaii, Kansas, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nevada, New 
Mexico, New York, North Carolina, Oregon, 
Puerto Rico, South Carolina, South Dakota, 
Vermont, West Virginia. 

3 Alabama. 

* Mississippi—No State labor department. 

5 Alaska, Arkansas, California, Colorado, 
Delaware, Hawaii, Idaho, Iowa, Kansas, 
Louisiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Nevada, 
New Jersey, Ohio, Oregon, Puerto Rico, 
Rhode Island, Texas, Virginia, West Virginia, 

o Delaware, California, Colorado, Maryland, 
Florida, Hawaii, Iowa, Michigan, Montana, 
Nevada, New Jersey, New Mexico, Oregon, 
Puerto Rico, Virginia. 
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(Nore.—Fines covering only specific safety 
areas in: Arizona, Colorado, Georgia, Louis- 
iana, Michigan, Missouri, Nevada, New Mex- 
ico, North Carolina, South Dakota, Utah, 
Wyoming. 

(Jail sentences covering only specific 
safety areas in: Colorado, Georgia, Louisiana, 
Michigan, Missouri, Nevada, New Mexico, 
North Carolina, South Dakota.) 

TABLE 7.—Administrative appeals and court 
review of penalties for violation of State 

safety codes, December 1967 


No. 
States 

First step administrative agency review.. +30 
First step court review 25 
Number of appeals or court reviews 17 
r bic senna onesie 52 
—— 

Administrative plus court review 125 


Administrative review but no court 
c AE RE AA 55 
Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Office 

of Occupational Safety. 


Alabama, Arkansas, California, Connect- 
icut, Delaware, Hawaii, Idaho, Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Minnesota, Montana, Ne- 
braska, Nevada, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
New York, North Carolina, North Dakota, 
Oregon, Rhode Island, Tennessee, Vermont, 
Virginia, Wyoming, Wisconsin. 

2 Colorado, Florida, New Mexico, West Vir- 
ginia, Wyoming. 

Alaska, Arizona, District of Columbia, 
Georgia, Kansas, Louisiana, Michigan, 
Mississippi, Missouri, Ohio, Oklahoma, Penn- 
sylvania, Puerto Rico, South Carolina, South 
Dakota, Texas, Utah. 

‘Alabama, Arkansas, California, Con- 
necticut, Delaware, Hawaii, Idaho, Indiana, 
Illinois, Iowa, Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Montana, Nebraska, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, North 
Carolina, Oregon, Rhode Island, Tennessee, 
Virginia, Wyoming. 

Minnesota, Nebraska, 
Vermont, Wisconsin. 


North Dakota, 


TABLE 8.—Occupational health and safety 
manpower 

1. Five states (La., Ohio, Tenn., Tex., Va.) 
have more inspectors assigned to special 
functions (miner, elevators, boilers) than to 
general safety. 

2. There are 28 employees in 10 states deal- 
ing with safety programs and education, (10 
in the State of Washington). 

3. There are 13 employees in 5 states in the 
field of occupational health and industrial 
hygiene—6 in the state of Washington. 

4. As of June, 1965—20% of all inspectors 
in the various states were assigned to specific 
flelds—elevator, boiler, construction and 
mine safety—or a combination thereof. 

5. According to incomplete verbal data ob- 
tained from Department of Labor, there are 
approximately 2,000 Federal Employees en- 
gaged in occupational safety and health as of 
January, 1968. Departments and agencies in- 
clude, Atomic Energy Commission, U.S. Bu- 
reau of Mines, ICC, USPHS, FAA, Department 
of Defense. There are only an estimated 200 
enforcement personnel, most of which are in 
AEC and U. S. Bureau of Mines. There are 10 
Walsh-Healey Safety inspectors, and 7 Fair 
Labor Standards safety inspectors. There are 
130 occupational health professional and 
technical personnel employed by U. S. Public 
Health Service. 

6. In 1962 there were 1,751 full-time and 
589 part-time physicians specializing in oc- 
cupational medicine, less than 1% of the na- 
tion’s practicing physicians. Nearly 70% were 
over 45 years of age in 1957. Most of these 
doctors were retained by major industries 
and available to only about 20% of U.S. work- 
force. 

Sources: U. S. Department of Labor, U. S. 
Public Health Service. 
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AN ECONOMY IN CRISIS—A REPUB- 
LICAN DOCUMENT 


HON. CHARLES E. GOODELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 1, 1968 


Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, day by 
day the evidence mounts that the econ- 
omy of this Nation is in the throes of a 
crisis as serious as any in our history. 
The administration’s finances are mani- 
festly out of control, with the budget 
deficit for the coming fiscal year threat- 
ening to surpass the record deficit of 
1968. Interest rates have reached their 
highest levels in a century. The cost of 
living continues to rise at an unprece- 
dented rate. And, in spite of these ubiq- 
uitous symptoms of economic excess, the 
basic problems of the Nation—hard- 
core unemployment, the deterioration of 
the cities, inequities in economic op- 
portunities, a rising tide of crime and 
violence, alienation of our youth—re- 
main unsolved. 

In attempting to do everything for 
everybody at once, the administration 
has ignored the first rule of a prudent 
economic policy, which is to maintain 
balance between the Nation’s ambitions 
and its resources. The failure to estab- 
lish spending priorities has resulted, 
ironically, in a cruel neglect of pressing 
human problems in the urban ghettos 
and in the islands of decay in our rural 
areas. 

While ineptness and waste have char- 
acterized the administration’s attempts 
to solve the Nation’s urgent domestic 
problems, its fiscal mismanagement has 
eroded confidence in the dollar and di- 
minished its value both in this country 
and around the world. At home, prices 
are rising at the alarming rate of 4 per- 
cent a year, threatening the savings of 
millions of Americans; abroad, specula- 
tion against the dollar and the gold drain 
continue, aggravated by the announce- 
ment that our trade surplus, historically 
the main source of strength in our bal- 
ance of payments, has disappeared. The 
weakness of the dollar has undermined, 
in turn, the whole international mone- 
tary system; that system stands poised 
on the edge of disaster while leading 
countries of the free world implore us 
to return to fiscal sanity. 

Mr. Speaker, a special Task Force on 
Federal Fiscal and Monetary Policies of 
the Republican Coordinating Committee 
has released this day a 75-page report 
entitled “An Economy in Crisis.” This re- 
port examines in detail the economic 
policies of the past 8 years which have 
produced an “economy in crisis” and sets 
forth the positive measures required to 
arrest the destructive trends I have men- 
tioned. It presents the remedies needed to 
restore the Nation’s economic health, in- 
ternally and externally. The document 
lists eight basic economic goals for the 
United States. They are: 

To reemphasize the primacy of human 
dignity, self-reliance, and opportunity 
for all citizens, and draw upon the proven 
effectiveness of the free competitive sys- 
tem to maintain them. 

To reduce the Government’s controls 
and restrictions over personal freedom, 
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and return to the States and com- 
munities a larger measure of public rev- 
enues and increased responsibility for 
their own affairs. 

To insure productive employment for 
all Americans, principally by enlisting 
and supporting the potentials of private 
competitive enterprise. 

To reestablish Government fiscal poli- 
cies and responsibility and integrity and 
live more nearly within our national 
means. 

To reduce the tax load on the worker 
and investor over the long run. 

To eliminate the hidden tax of infla- 
tion and thereby stop the rise in living 
costs. 

To regain our international financial 
strength and world respect. 

To halt the erosion of our free choice 
economy and renew its demonstrated ca- 
pability to produce solid economic 
growth in which all Americans can find 
personal fulfillment. 

It is difficult to do justice in a sum- 
mary to a document of this length but I 
would like to quote the final paragraphs 
of “An Economy in Crisis” which I be- 
lieve may fairly be regarded as repre- 
sentative of its spirit and conclusions: 


It is evident to all but the most obtuse 
that the economic and the human costs of 
Democratic Administrations have reached 
unacceptable levels. Their policies have had 
the effect of diminishing and of discrediting 
the American dream of progress. The so- 
called “Great Society” has been the frus- 
trated society, its swollen aspiration trans- 
formed into the bitter fruit of disappoint- 
ment and disillusionment. The fundamental 
error behind this grandiose failure has been 
the Administration's obstinate refusal to set 
priorities. Its unyielding attempts to do 
everything for everybody at once have not 
only given rise to the seething enclaves of 
fear, hate and resentment throughout the 
nation; it has simultaneously shaken the 
foundations of our economic system on 
which, in the last analysis, all progress de- 
pends, 

The Republican Party rejects this bank- 
rupt policy of trying to foster economic 
growth by pumping more inflated dollars into 
the economy. We seek to link economic 
growth to human betterment. Our aim is to 
give new life to the American dream. Our 
intention is to make of America once again a 
country worthy of human habitation, in 
which our expectations will be reasonable 
balance with our resources, in which our 
cherished political freedoms will assume new 
relevance, materially and spiritually, for all 
men, 


Mr. Speaker, I commend this historic 
economic charter of the Republican 
Party to my colleagues in the Congress 
and include it herewith in the RECORD 
in its entirety: 


A STATEMENT OF THE ECONOMIC POLICIES OF 
THE REPUBLICAN PARTY—AN ECONOMY IN 
CRISIS: A REPUBLICAN CALL FoR RENEWAL OF 
AMERICAN PRINCIPLES TO REVERSE THE 
DEMOCRATIC MISMANAGEMENT OF OUR Na- 
TIONAL ECONOMY 


(By the Republican Coordinating Committee) 
REPUBLICAN COORDINATING COMMITTEE 


Presiding Officer: Ray C. Bliss, Chairman, 
Republican National Committee. 

Former President: Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

Former Presidential Nominees: Barry Gold- 
water (1964), Richard M. Nixon (1960), 
Thomas E. Dewey (1944 and 1948), Alf M. 
Landon (1936). 

Senate Leadership: Everett M. Dirksen, 
Minority Leader; Thomas H. Kuchel, Minor- 
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ity Whip; Bourke B. Hickenlooper, Chairman, 
Republican Policy Committee; Margaret 
Chase Smith, Chairman, Republican Confer- 
ence; George Murphy, Chairman, National 
Republican Senatorial Committee; Milton R. 
Young, Secretary, Republican Conference; 
Hugh Scott, Vice Chairman, National Repub- 
lican Senatorial Committee. 

House Leadership: Gerald R. Ford, Minor- 
ity Leader; Leslie C. Arends, Minority Whip; 
Melvin R. Laird, Chairman, Republican Con- 
ference; John J. Rhodes, Chairman, Republi- 
can Policy Committee; H. Allen Smith, Rank- 
ing Member of Rules Committee; Bob Wilson, 
Chairman, National Republican Congression- 
al Committee; Charles E. Goodell, Chairman, 
Planning and Research Committee; Richard 
H. Poff, Secretary, Republican Conference; 
William C. Cramer, Vice Chairman, Republi- 
can Conference. 

Representatives of the Republican Gov- 
ernors Association: John A. Love, Governor of 
the State of Colorado; John A. Volpe, Gov- 
ernor of the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts; George Romney, Governor of the State 
of Michigan; Nelson A. Rockefeller, Governor 
of the State of New York; Raymond P. Shafer, 
Governor of the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania; John H. Chafee, Governor of the State 
of Rhode Island; Nils A. Boe, Governor of the 
State of South Dakota; Daniel J. Evans, Gov- 
ernor of the State of Washington. 

Republican National Committee: Chairman 
Bliss, Mrs. C. Wayland Brooks, Assistant 
Chairman; Mrs. Collis P. Moore, Vice Chair- 
man; Donald R. Ross, Vice Chairman; Mrs. 
J. Willard Marriott, Vice Chairman; J. Drake 
Edens, Jr., Vice Chairman. 

President of the Republican State Legisla- 
tors Association: F. F. (Monte) Montgomery, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
State of Oregon. 

Staff Coordinator, Robert L. L. McCormick. 


TASK FORCE ON FEDERAL FISCAL AND MONETARY 
POLICIES 

Chairman: Maurice H. Stans, Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget, 1958-1961; Presi- 
dent, Glore Forgan, William R. Staats Inc. 

Vice Chairman: George Champion, Chair- 
man, Board of Directors, Chase Manhattan 
Bank. 

Members 

Spiro T. Agnew, Governor of the State of 
Maryland. 

Julian B. Baird, Under Secretary of the 
Treasury for Monetary Affairs, 1957-1961. 

Wallace F. Bennett, United States Senator 
from Utah. 

Frank T. Bow, Member of Congress from 
Ohio, 

John W. Byrnes, Member of Congress from 
Wisconsin. 

Thomas B. Curtis, Member of Congress 
from Missouri. 

Mrs. Rosemary Ginn, Republican National 
Committeewoman for Missouri. 

Roman L. Hruska, United States Senator 
from Nebraska. 

Kenneth C. Kellar, Chief Counsel, Vice 
President-Industrial Relations, and Director, 
Homestake Mining Company. 

Paul W. McCracken, Member, President’s 
Council of Economic Advisers, 1956-1959. 

Peter O'Donnell, Jr., Chairman of the Re- 
publican Party of Texas. 

Raymond J. Saulnier, Chairman of the 
President’s Council of Economic Advisers, 
1956-1961. 

Lewis L. Strauss, Chairman, Atomic Energy 
Commission, 1953-1958 Secretary of Com- 
merce, 1958-1959. 

Robert D. Stuart, Jr., Republican National 
Committeeman for Illinois. 

Sinclair Weeks, Secretary of Commerce, 
1953-1958. 

John J. Williams, United States Senator 
from Delaware. 

Dr. Patrick M. Boarman, Economic Con- 
sultant. 

Miss Malise C. Bloch, Acting Secretary. 
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A MESSAGE FOR EVERY AMERICAN 


[Charts and graphs referred to not printed 
in RECORD] 

When President Eisenhower left office early 
in 1961, prices were relatively stable, the dol- 
lar was strong, the budget was in balance, 
and a solid foundation for future growth had 
been laid. All this was the result of eight 
years of sound economic policies, carefully 
administered. 

Eight subsequent years of Democratic Ad- 
ministrations in Washington have produced 
an economy in crisis: 

The cost of living is advancing at a rate 
that is taxing heavily the earnings and sav- 
ings of the American worker. 

The Government’s finances are out of con- 
trol, the result of excessive spending and de- 
liberate budget deficits for eight consecutive 


ears. 
ii The dollar is under repeated attacks in the 
international financial markets, our gold 
supply that backs it is at the lowest point in 
over 30 years, and our balance of payments 
deficits continue at high levels. 

Interest rates in the past year have reached 
their highest point in a century. 

The basic problems of the nation—hard- 
core unemployment, the deterioration of the 
cities, rampant and growing crime and vio- 
lence, unequal opportunity for its people— 
remain unsolved because of inept and waste- 
ful attempts to cope with them. 

The people have just been subjected to a 
host of restrictions and controls over their 
personal and business lives, brought about 
by a growing centralization of economic 
power in Washington. Their influence in the 
marketplace is being displaced by the over- 
powering influence of government. 

These destructive developments, which are 
documented in this report, are the sad con- 
sequences of eight years of economic mis- 
management, experimentation with untried 
theories, disrespect for traditional values of 
freedom and enterprise, unrealistic promises 
to the people, and a “credibility gap” earned 
by cover-up and concealment of unpleasant 
facts. 

These are the reasons why the Adminis- 
tration finds it necessary to ask for higher 
taxes on the American people and more lim- 
itations on their freedom of action. 

The Republican Party repudiates the eco- 
nomic adventurism of the recent Democratic 
Administration: 

First, because it has jeopardized the basic 
health and stability of the American economy 
and imperiled the international monetary 
system. 

Second, and more gravely, because it has 
prejudiced our basic freedoms and under- 
mined our free-choice economic system. 

Third, because we simply cannot afford it 
any longer. 

The imperative need of the United States 
today is to reverse the direction the economy 
has taken under Democratic mismanagement. 
To accomplish this we must: 

(1) Reemphasize the primacy of human 
dignity, self-reliance and opportunity for all 
citizens, and draw upon the proven effective- 
ness of the free competitive system to main- 
tain them. 

(2) Reduce the government’s controls and 
restrictions over personal freedoms, and re- 
turn to the States and communities a larger 
measure of public revenues and increased re- 
sponsibility for their own affairs. 

(3) Insure productive employment for all 
Americans, principally by enlisting and sup- 
porting the potentials of private competitive 
enterprise. 

(4) Reestablish government fiscal policies 
of responsibility and integrity and live more 
nearly within our national means, 

(5) Reduce the tax load on the worker and 
investor over the long run. 

(6) Eliminate the hidden tax of inflation 
and thereby stop the rise in living costs. 

(7) Regain our international financial 
strength and world respect. 
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(8) Halt the erosion of our free choice 
economy and renew its demonstrated capa- 
bility to produce solid economic growth in 
which all Americans can find personal 
fulfillment. 

This 1968 statement of the economic goals 
of the Republican Party describes the per- 
sistent weakening, under recent Democratic 
Administrations, of the foundations of our 
economic and social well-being. It proposes 
the alternative courses of action which the 
American people must follow if the nation’s 
economic health is to be restored and their 
fundamental freedom is to be preserved. 

The subject is particularly pertinent now 
because late this year the American people, 
as voters, will have the opportunity to choose 
which route the nation will follow in the 
years ahead. 

In simple terms, we state the issues which 
they must decide: 

Shall the American people be destined to 
perpetual high taxes, to the slow ruin of 
their savings by inflation, to irresponsible 
Federal spending and overwhelming debt, to 
a life of rule and regulation and repression 
under a powerful central bureaucracy, and 
to a continuing loss of personal freedom and 
opportunity? 

Taking the last eight years as evidence, 
this is the road of the Democratic Party. 

Or shall the American people be guided 
and helped to goals of individual opportu- 
nity and free choice, of incentives and re- 
wards based on merit, of sound and inflation- 
free money, of limited taxation and spend- 
ing and debt, of a return to local rule with 
less submission to central bureaucracy, and 
of personal fulfillment and personal security? 

These are the objectives of the Republican 
Party. 

The decision of the voters this year can 
resolve whether this country settles into the 
oblivion that history shows inevitably comes 
to nations ruled to excess by their govern- 
ments, or whether it moves ahead to en- 
hanced greatness and to fulfillment of “life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness” for 
all its people. 

REPUBLICAN COORDINATING COMMITTEE. 

WASHINGTON, D.C., March 18, 1968. 


SUMMARY-——ECONOMIC GOALS FOR THE 
UNITED STATES 


Our nation has progressed in personal 
well-being—at a pace unmatched in his- 
tory—because our free economic system has 
unleashed and effectively utilized the most 
powerful productive force in human affairs: 
the spirit of individual endeavor. 

Democratic Administrations have per- 
sistently disparaged and interfered with that 
force and attempted to install in its place an 
economy dominated by over-centralized 
government in Washington. In the process, 
they have subjected the American citizen, 
the business community, the financial mar- 
kets, the wage and price structure, and our 
international finances to wrenching distor- 
tions which have brought the nation to the 
verge of economic and fiscal collapse. 

The urgent task facing the Republican 
Party and the nation is to restore to health 
an economy whose vitality and dynamism 
have been crippled by Democratic misman- 
agement. In this undertaking, we seek to 
realize the following specific goals: 


1. To strengthen the economic foundations of 
our personal freedom 


Our expectation of continued economic 
progress and rising levels of personal welfare 
rests on our belief in the efficacy of a system 
in which men and women are free to use 
their talents and their property to better 
their lot in life, to make and carry out their 
individual plans and fulfill their individual 
ambitions, prepared to run risks in order to 
earn proportionate rewards. 

The Republican Party seeks to keep open 
the possibilities for every American to achieve 
his fullest potential, to be somebody and to 
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have something. This is in the mainstream 
not only of our great economic traditions, 
but of our most deeply held political beliefs 
as well. 

Because we are persuaded of the mutual 
interdependence of economic freedom and 
political freedom, we believe that discrimina- 
tion, in housing and education, employment 
and medical care, or wherever it appears, is 
intolerable. 

Precisely because of our commitment to 
political freedom, we deplore any trend 
toward supplanting private by public eco- 
nomic activity. Only in a free competitive 
economy with its wide dispersion of economic 
power is it possible to achieve the decen- 
tralization of political power which is essen- 
tial in a republic. The Republican Party has 
therefore consistently defended the idea that 
government should be the supporter and not 
the destroyer of the free economy. Concrete- 
ly, we believe that: 

The Federal government should create an 
atmosphere favorable to the efficient func- 
tioning of the market economy by encourag- 
ing private initiative, by curbing monopolis- 
tic tendencies (whether of business or labor), 
by avoiding governmental encroachment on 
the private economy, and by carrying out as 
much of its own work as is practicable 
through private enterprise. 

The Federal government should strength- 
en the foundations of the free economy by 
building a climate of widening opportunities 
for all Americans, and by helping, through 
private enterprise and the States and com- 
munities, those unable to cope with the haz- 
ards of unemployment, illness, old age, and 
blighted neighborhoods, 

Too many Americans in this wealthy na- 
tion live in impoverished circumstances 
through no fault of their own. The search for 
appropriate remedies for these and other 
searing human concerns of our country is 
high on the agenda of the Republican Party. 

Measures to lift the incomes and to reduce 
the dependence of our impoverished and dis- 
advantaged citizens are essential if our com- 
petitive enterprise system is to continue to 
function equitably and efficiently in an in- 
creasingly complex, interdependent, indus- 
trialized society. They are vital to our Re- 
publican economic program which, in brief, 
is to lift the ceiling over personal opportunity 
and to establish a floor over the pit of per- 
sonal disaster. 


2. To reduce the centralization of economic 
power in Washington 


Under the aegis of recent Democratic Ad- 
ministrations, the Federal government has 
vastly increased its controls over the lives 
and property of American citizens. As the 
government has expanded, the growth of the 
private economy has slowed. 

Federal program has been piled upon Fed- 
eral program, agency upon agency, regula- 
tion upon regulation, in a dizzying spiral 
that has confused and frightened the people. 
More and more, the Federal government has 
undertaken to do things for people that re- 
lieve them of the responsibility to do things 
for themselves. And more and more, the 
other levels of government—the villages, 
counties, cities and States—have yielded to 
the fatal temptation to become permanent 
suppliants of the Federal paymaster. 

A political philosophy which reduces to 
“spend and spend, elect and elect” may ap- 
pear to be temporarily successful. But even- 
tually, the people themselves must bear its 
twofold costs: fiscal ruin and political servi- 
tude. 

The number of claimants upon the largesse 
of the government cannot continuously in- 
crease and the sums paid to them cannot be 
continuously enlarged without reaching the 
point at which the financial resources of 
those who are only the contributors will be 
exhausted. At this point, the whole system 
is transformed into one in which those who 
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are, in one form or another, taking from the 
government, must also give to it. But the 
practice of taxing Peter to pay Paul—applied 
to the whole population—becomes not only 
increasingly futile, but increasingly danger- 
ous to freedom. 

The price that will be paid for this kind 
of alleged “Great Society” is the destruction 
of the private incentives upon which the 
creation of real wealth depends and the un- 
abating aggrandizement of the power of the 
government called upon to make good the 
economic deficiencies it has itself brought 
about. 

We believe that an ever-growing depend- 
ence on government is a sign of national 
decay, not strength. Our Republican task, 
therefore, is to reaffirm the principle of local 
rule according to which central government 
undertakes action only when the States and 
local communities cannot accomplish indis- 
pensable functions; to return to the States a 
larger measure of public revenues and re- 
sponsibility for their own affairs; to halt 
the relentless centralization of the economy 
fostered by Democratic Administrations; to 
restore the consumers to their essential basic 
control of the competitive enterprise system; 
and to reestablish thereby the fundamental 
connection between economic freedom and 
our most basic political freedoms. 


3. To promote maximum employment 


We advocate all measures necessary to en- 
sure that opportunities for productive em- 
ployment will be available to all those able 
and willing to work. This means the mobil- 
ization of all available public and private re- 
sources for training and retraining of the 
unemployed and for upgrading the skills of 
those presently employed. And we should 
achieve this objective without recourse to in- 
flationary measures. 

We support the extension and the strength- 
ening of free collective bargaining. Neither 
labor nor business can prosper without each 
other. At the same time, the Republican Party 
reaffirms the position it has traditionally 
held: government does have an obligation to 
make certain that neither management nor 
unions wield power to a degree which is in- 
consistent with the public interest. Monopoly 
power by business or unions not only permits 
exploitation of the people as consumers, but 
also encourages the substitution of govern- 
ment control of the economy for consumer 
control through free competitive markets. 

The experience of Democratic Administra- 
tions with “guideposts” for wages and prices 
has made it abundantly clear that, in the 
absence of proper economic policies, they are 
unenforceable and inequitable. As exhorta- 
tions, they are ineffective. To the extent that 
they become coercive, they are far-reaching 
interventions inconsistent with the free 
economy, and represent merely an attempt 
to repress the symptoms of the inflation that 
has been created. They invite the next step, 
overt wage and price controls, which would 
be destructive of the very foundations of 
the free competitive economy. 

The Republican Party favors a broad, non- 
inflationary program of action to create more 
job opportunities, to reduce the existence and 
impact of unemployment, and to fit more 
people for better jobs in our growing and 
changing economy. 


4. To restore fiscal integrity 

We condemn the wanton spending of Dem- 
ocratic Administrations, which has left the 
nation’s finances in almost total disarray 
and shaken the confidence of Americans, and 
of the world, in the health of the United 
States economy and the strength of our 
monetary system, 

Our nation must return to fiscal sanity. 
The crisis of confidence which has enveloped 
us can be dispelled only by reaffirming the 
principle—belittled by the Democratic Ad- 
ministrations—that a nation, like a family, 
must live close to its means, We must aban- 
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don the fiscal hocus-pocus which tries to 
make it appear that this is unnecessary. 

The “new economics” espoused by Demo- 
eratic Administrations has apparently ac- 
cepted permanent budget deficits as the ap- 
propriate means of overcoming what it calls 
“fiscal drag.” With balanced budgets thus 
consigned to oblivion, both the means and the 
eriteria are lacking for applying the fiscal 
brakes in time to prevent the economy from 
speeding to a smash-up. 

We advocate a return to a “balanced 
budget” as a long run goal of our economy, 
recognizing the need to relax the rule in 
times of emergency. The balanced budget is 
a rough fiscal guide and it must be applied 
with discretion. But it is the only constraint 
available to prevent the runaway spending 
and fiscal disorder of the kind inflicted upon 
the country by Democratic Administrations. 

We deplore the Administration’s past budg- 
etary legerdemain, in particular its simul- 
taneous use of three different types of budget 
with the emphasis being placed on whichever 
one shows the smallest deficit Such tactics 
can only confuse and deceive—they are the 
opposite of the fiscal integrity which the 
American people require and expect of their 
government. 

Furthermore, the burdens of stabilization 
must be divided between fiscal policy and 
monetary policy. By placing too much of 
this burden on monetary policy, in the ab- 
sence of fiscal restraint, the Administration 
has caused the economy to oscillate between 
inflation and near-recession. 

The present fiscal disorder allows of no 
substitute for a speedy return to a sensible 
relationship between government receipts 
and government expenditures. 


5. To lower tax rates in the future 


Providing that long run budget balance 
becomes the objective of policy, the Repub- 
lican Party advocates the elimination of 
“fiscal drag,” when it exists, by regular tax 
cuts rather than by regular increases in 
Federal spending. 

Federal taxes should not be turned on and 
off arbitrarily in efforts to “fine-tune” the 
economy. The evidence shows that such push- 
button manipulation of taxes is itself a 
serious source of economic instability. The 
Administration has had to reverse its direc- 
tion several times in the past four years 
because its fine-tuning was always too late 
to have the intended effect. 

Increasing public expenditures to achieve 
long run growth promotes an unnecessary 
enlargement of the government and a cor- 
responding diminishment of the labor and 
capital resources which can be made available 
to the private economy. Tax reduction, on the 
other hand, induces a high level of economic 
activity by channeling a larger share of re- 
sources into the private economy, allowing 
individuals to expand and vary their personal 
consumption and permitting business orga- 
nizations to increase and diversify their pro- 
ductive capacity. 

As a means of accomplishing these objec- 
tives, the Republican Party recommends 
small annual reductions in taxes, beginning 
with the termination of the Vietnam War. 
Tax rates, both corporate and personal, are 
at levels which in the long run must impair 
the functioning of a free competitive econ- 
omy. Obviously, the feasibility of tax reduc- 
tion will depend upon the willingness and 
the determination of the Administration in 
power to keep its expenditures in rough bal- 
ance with its revenues. 

It is a source of deep concern that recent 
trends in government spending not only 
preclude tax reduction but seem to neces- 
sitate tax increases, a situation which must 
jeopardize the prospects for growth of our 
economy. It is of the utmost importance that 
the Congress and the President make a res- 
olute effort to restrain spending and curb 
new appropriations, thus making possible— 
once the Vietnam conflict has ended—annual 
relief to the taxpayer. 
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6. To ensure price stability 

A dollar of stable purchasing power is in- 
dispensable to the strong and orderly progress 
of our economy and to the personal security 
of our people. 

We deplore the attitude of Federal officials 
who are soft on inflation. We reject the idea 
that some inflation must be accepted because 
the alternatives allegedly are unemployment 
and diminished economic growth. On the 
contrary, our Republican policies to defend 
the value of the dollar will promote growth 
of output at level prices, raise real incomes 
of workers, and broaden international mar- 
kets for American goods. And these develop- 
ments, in turn, will help to bring our balance 
of payments into equilibrium. 

Inflation is evil for many reasons. It in- 
creases the impoverishment of the poor. It 
constitutes a forcible and deceitful redistri- 
bution of the nation’s real income from the 
weak (pensioners and others on fixed in- 
comes) to those groups (labor and business) 
which, having greater market power, are able 
to keep their wages and prices one jump 
ahead of the cost-of-living index. Carried 
very far, inflation becomes a kind of govern- 
ment-sanctioned theft and ultimately de- 
stroys the social and political cohesion of any 
society. 

Rationalizing inflation as the necessary 
“trade-off” for greater employment and 
faster economic growth can never cloak the 
drastic decline in the values of the dollar 
which even “modest” price rises of 1 to 2 
percent a year bring about when compounded 
over long periods. Over the past 30 years, 
the purchasing power of the dollar has been 
cut in half, In the last two years alone, the 
general price level has risen over 6 percent. 
The “low-grade”’ annual inflation which the 
Democratic Administrations consider an ac- 
ceptable price for growth is thus transformed 
into a major cancer within the span of a 
generation, 

There can be no question of the damage 
caused by the chronic inflation of recent 
years and of the exceedingly serious conse- 
quences at home and abroad which a con- 
tinuation of the present rapid rate of price 
increase will entail. For these reasons, the 
Republican Party believes that price stability 
should be an explicit objective of government 
policy, together with maximum employment, 
production and purchasing power. 


7. To regain a strong position in the 
international economy 

Cronic deficits in the balance of payments, 
and a continuously depreciating currency, are 
the result of a country's attempt to live 
beyond its means at home while seeking to 
induce other countries to pay for the 
difference. 

The day is past when the prestige and 
power of the dollar can influence the surplus 
nations to give up their own vital interests— 
in particular, their concern for the avoid- 
ance of inflatlon—in order to accommodate 
our self-indulgence. In international mone- 
tary affairs, the power of decision has passed 
humiliatingly from our hands. We can regain 
it only by a return to monetary discipline 
and fiscal sanity at home. 

We cannot emphasize too forcefully the 
need to bring the deficit in our international 
payments—chronic now for 17 years—to a 
speedy end. Further deterioration of our po- 
sition must lead to a dangerous erosion of 
the financial base on which rests our ability 
to discharge our heavy international respon- 
sibilities. 

For eight years, Democratic Administration 
have temporized with the balance of pay- 
ments problem in an attitude of complacen- 
cy. Rather than face up to the difficult do- 
mestie decisions required to bring it under 
control, they postponed vitally necessary ac- 
tions until the situation came to a crisis in 
the final quarter of 1967. At that point, they 
imposed and proposed restrictions on foreign 
investment and overseas travel, but again 
these failed to attack the heart of the prob- 
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lem, which is their own economic misman- 
agement. Had they exercised responsible pol- 
icies in these matters in the preceding years, 
these recurring drains on our gold supply, 
and the consequent disruption of the inter- 
national monetary system, would not have 
occurred, Moreover, the severe and unprec- 
edented limitations that have been imposed 
on freedom of movement for money and 
American citizens would not have been nec- 
essary. 

The imbalance in our foreign financial af- 
fairs has also seriously compromised the 
functioning of the international monetary 
system. So-called “international monetary 
reform,” so vigorously advocated by the pres- 
ent Administration, can never cure our bal- 
ance of payments deficits. Moreover, if such 
reform is to command the support of other 
nations, it is imperative that it be under- 
taken in a way which will not diminish the 
responsibility of the deficit countries to un- 
dertake necessary reforms of their internal 
policies, The first order of business for deficit 
countries—such as the United States—is to 
return to internal monetary and fiscal dis- 
cipline. This is essential to the achievement 
of external equilibrium and international 
confidence. 

In respect to international trade, we favor 
the mutual reduction of tariffs between this 
nation and others, subject to the proviso that 
such reductions are truly reciprocal and that 
all nations also undertake to eliminate non- 
tariff obstacles to trade. The United States 
is particularly handicapped by the widespread 
existence of such obstacles in other countries. 
We do not believe in dismantling an Ameri- 
can industry in response to a principle that 
other nations preach but do not practice. 

We note also, with concern, that unless 
tariff reform is accompanied by internal re- 
form of this nation’s fiscal and monetary af- 
fairs, the hoped-for increases in exports will 
never come. Instead, declines in American 
duties will result in continued upsurges in 
imports with a critical impact on the balance 
of payments deficit and on domestic em- 
ployment. 

In addition to these measures, we call for 
greater efforts by government to stimulate 
merchandise exports, and to promote foreign 
tourism in this country. Greater attention 
must also be directed toward reducing goy- 
ernment expenditures abroad, while main- 
taining our essential foreign policy objectives. 


8. To foster human betterment 


The sole purpose of economic growth is the 
improvement of life for the individual. The 
policies of national government should en- 
courage and foster growth in a way that en- 
sures the most progress for the most people 
at the least risk to the free institutions of 
our society. 

Without economic growth, few of the na- 
tion’s objectives can be realized. But growth 
in a free economy cannot be imposed forcibly 
by government without risking inflation on 
the one hand and diminishing economic free- 
dom on the other. 

Democratic Administrations of the last 
eight years have erroneously placed their 
emphasis on rate of growth rather than qual- 
ity of growth. In doing so, they have ele- 
vated statistical performance above the sat- 
isfaction of human needs and human de- 
sires. 

In the face of such misdirection, our cities 
have become seething caldrons of hate and 
despair, their inhabitants immersed in pov- 
erty, crime, dirt, and congestion and moved 
to violence by disillusionment over the Ad- 
ministration’s unfulfilled promises. 

Labor-management relations have de- 
teriorated to a new low of tensions and dis- 
orders, with strikes and threats of strikes in 
critical industries adding to the general un- 
certainty and in some cases imperilling pub- 
lic health and safety. 

In welfare programs, confusion and malad- 
ministration add up to a mess which has 
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produced crushing disappointments for re- 
cipients, while failing to give them the moti- 
vation and the skills needed to play a re- 
spectable role in society. 

The Democratic programs, despite their ex- 
orbitant cost in all the elements described 
in this report, have failed to elevate a large 
proportion of our people above the level of 
meager subsistence. 

The Republican Party promises to draw 
upon the technological resources of the en- 
tire nation, including those in American in- 
dustry, to find solutions to today’s human 
problems. These solutions must involve heavy 
emphasis on education of children and 
adults, training and retraining of those in 
the labor force, and assistance in relocation 
of the unemployed. They also must include 
rebuilding of welfare programs to eliminate 
their stifling hopelessness and to construct 
approaches that build personal pride and 
self-respect. They must provide a sounder 
base for the farmer and remove his de- 
pendence on federal subsidies that are sub- 
ject to legislative whim. They must provide 
for fiscal and monetary policies that assure 
stable prices and avoid the severe tax of in- 
flatlon. They must stimulate an atmosphere 
of cooperative action and understanding be- 
tween American labor and management. 
They must, in short, aim the fantastic Amer- 
ican productivity more effectively toward 
elevating all aspects of life to achieve greater 
comfort, leisure and satisfaction. 

The essence of the Republican goal of eco- 
nomic growth is human betterment. 


1. A FREE ECONOMY FOR A FREE PEOPLE 
THE GOAL 


“Our expectation of continued economic 
progress and rising levels of personal welfare 
rests on our belief in the efficacy of a system 
in which men and women are free to use 
their talents and their property to better 
their lot in life, to make and carry out their 
individual plans and fulfill their individual 
ambitions, prepared to run risks in order to 
earn proportionate rewards. 

“The Republican Party seeks to keep open 
the possibilities for every American to achieve 
his fullest potential, to be somebody and to 
have something. This is the mainstream not 
only of our great economic traditions, but 
of our most deeply held political beliefs as 
well.” 

THE REPUBLICAN PHILOSOPHY 


The genius of the American economic and 
political system—the secret of our well-being 
and our freedom—is our devotion to the 
principle that the people must rule. Ac- 
cording to this principle, government under- 
takes only those indispensable functions 
which the people cannot perform for them- 
selves. 

Moving more and more economic processes 
out of the marketplace and into the govern- 
ment does not solve problems. The replace- 
ment of private decision-making by 
government decision-making cannot be ex- 
panded indefinitely without severely impair- 
ing the efficiency of our economy. This in 
turn leads to more and more intrusion of 
government into the private arena to make 
up for this diminished efficiency. 


Economic freedom and political freedom 


The Republican Party believes that the 
economic system of a nation does not exist 
apart from its political system. 

Historically, centralized totalitarian gov- 
ernments have inevitably been associated 
with centrally-controlled and centrally- 
planned eccnomies. Russia, Communist 
China and Cuba are today’s forlorn examples 
of that kind of government. 

Only a free society can generate a free 
economy; and only a free economy can as- 
sure a free society. 

The economic program which the Repub- 
lican Party presents to the American people 
is more than a list of remedies to be applied 
to the economic problems of today and to- 
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morrow. It is also a reaffirmation of the politi- 
cal and moral values to which the Party has 
subscribed since its founding one hundred 
and eleven years ago. 

Upholding the freedom and dignity of the 
individual is the first principle of Repub- 
licanism, In economic affairs, as in all other 
areas of national life, the Party proclaims, 
with Abraham Lincoln: 

“Our reliance is in the love of liberty which 
God has planted in our bosoms.” 

The Republican program for a more dy- 
namic, better balanced economy is insepara- 
ble from the great American principle: faith 
in the individual. And it is this principle, in 
turn, which underlies the abiding Repub- 
lican commitment to our free competitive 
enterprise system. 

The free enterprise system 

Freedom is the condition in which each 
of us is able to make his own choices in life. 
The free enterprise system rests on private 
property, on the prudent pursuit of self- 
interest, on the profit motive, on freedom of 
choice, and on competition which makes 
self-interest work for both the individual 
and the common good, Such a system maxi- 
mizes the options open to each individual 
to make a better life for himself and his 
family. It rewards each according to his 
achievements. 

Only through the instrumentality of our 
free market system can we keep the basic 
control of the nation’s economy in the hands 
of the people. Only the free competitive en- 
terprise system allows fuli scope to the self- 
planning of the individual. 

Republicans repudiate the notion, preva- 
lent among those who disparage the free 
American system, that profits are bad. We 
reaffirm our faith in the role of profits as an 
essential and beneficial force for motivating 
individuals, and as the principal mechanism 
which directs private resources toward the 
most productive and most useful purposes. 

In this system, the market becomes, in 
effect, a giant ballot box into which con- 
sumers daily cast their dollar votes for the 
production of the things they desire. In 
this system, in which no one is compelled 
to buy what he does not choose, or to sub- 
ject himself to the economic dictation of an- 
other, millions of freely made decisions are 
adjusted to one another with speed and deci- 
sion. It is a system which seeks to assure 
that all will reap a fair return for their re- 
sources and their efforts. Therein lies the 
secret of our fabulous American productivity. 

Plenty through freedom 

Political freedom is inseparable from eco- 
nomic freedom, the economic order of equal 
opportunity and free markets. To our good 
fortune, it is the competitive, decentralized 
market economy which has raised living 
standards wherever it has been installed, the 
centrally planned, totalitarian economies 
have either diminished the real welfare of 
the people (not to mention their freedom), 
or allowed it to increase at a far slower pace 
than it otherwise would have. 

Even the Communists are now discovering 
the productive and liberating powers of the 
free market and are experimenting increas- 
ingly with economic propositions which only 
yesterday were anathema: profits, interest, 
advertising, supply and demand. 

The Republican Party welcomes the testi- 
mony of history. It rejects the pessimism of 
the opposition which argues that men must 
be pushed, forced, cajoled, and directed to 
do the things which are in their own best 
interest. It rejects the specious philosophy 
that the people cannot choose intelligently 
the things which are in their best interest. It 
denies the contention that a competitive so- 
ciety is wasteful because it gives the people 
too much choice, or extravagant because it 
increases their desires. It condemns the idea 
that government should subvert the private 
economy for the sake of central controls and 
central planning. 
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The United States cannot progress—but 
only regress—if wages and profits cease to 
be proportionate rewards for effort and if 
our system of incentives for excellence is cir- 
cumvented or undermined, In short, the Re- 
publican Party stands for a free competitive 
economy not only because it is free, but also 
because it works, because it has carried our 
people, and those of other free nations who 
follow us, to the highest levels of material 
well-being ever achieved. 


Solutions to the Nation’s problems 


To merit the confidence of the American 
people in its economic program, a political 
party must give evidence of its capacity to 
deal with the pressing problems that con- 
front the nation. At the same time it must 
preserve the moral and spiritual values which 
make life worth living in the first place. 

We attach the highest priority to the 
ending of discrimination among our peo- 
ple, in any form and for any reason, Equal- 
ity of opportunity is an integral part of 
our heritage as a free people. All barriers 
that deny or impede the rights of equal 
education, and equal access to employment, 
violate American principles. The Republi- 
can Party believes, too, that discrimina- 
tion impedes the effective functioning of a 
free system, and thereby diminishes its bene- 
fits not only for those who are discrimi- 
nated against, but for all the people. 

The economic program of the Republi- 
can Party is based on a philosophy of plen- 
ty-in-freedom. It is concerned to preserve 
and strengthen our free enterprise system, 
but looks also to the things that lie beyond 
mere supply and demand. 

In such a society the mission of central 
government is clear. It should use its proper 
powers to create an atmosphere favorable 
to the flowering of individual initiative, 
to give every citizen the opportunity to 
make the most of his talents and his efforts. 
It should regulate to prevent encroachments 
on that individual freedom. And it should 
stand by to help, through appropriate rela- 
tionships between itself, private enterprise, 
and the states and communities, those un- 
able to cope with the hazards of unemploy- 
ment, illness; old age, and blighted neigh- 
borhoods. 

For the Republican Party, therefore, our 
free competitive economy and its unparal- 
leled productivity are a means to a variety 
of desired ends: 

(1) Removing the blight of poverty from 
the land. 

(2) Ending the agony of our riot-torn 
cities. 

(3) Overcoming discrimination. 

(4) Purifying our polluted air and water. 

(5) Furthering education, the advancement 
of culture, and personal leisure. 

(6) Carrying out our solemn international 
commitments, 

Neither these objectives, nor any others, 
can be well accomplished unless the policies 
of the Democratic Administration, which 
have imposed intolerable burdens on our free 
economy, are reversed. 

Only a determined and comprehensive 
change in the economic policies of the nation 
can halt the current drift toward economic 
centralization, inflation at home, and finan- 
cial crisis abroad. Such a change will come 
about when control over the economy is re- 
moved from the hands of the confused plan- 
ners who now rule in Washington and is re- 
turned to the people. This the Republican 
Party proposes—and promises—to do, 

2. THE PROPER ROLE OF GOVERNMENT 
THE GOAL 

“We believe that an ever-growing depend- 
ence on government is a sign of national 
decay not strength. Our Republican task, 
therefore, is to reaffirm the principle of local 
rule according to which central government 
undertakes action only when the States and 
local communities cannot accomplish in- 
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dispensable functions; to return to the States 
a larger measure of public revenues and re- 
sponsibility for their own affairs; to halt the 
relentless centralization of the economy 
fostered by Democratic Administrations; to 
restore the consumers to their essential basic 
control of the competitive enterprise system; 
and to reestablish the fundamental connec- 
tion between economic freedom and our most 
basic political freedoms.” 


THE DEMOCRATIC RECORD 


Recent years under Democratic Adminis- 
trations have seen the continuous displace- 
ment of economic power away from the peo- 
ple to the Federal government. 


Growth of Federal Government 


The massive growth of the Federal gov- 
ernment is clearly shown by a multitude 
of facts and figures: 

Since 1960, the last year in which a Re- 
publican Administration was in office, budg- 
eted expenditures* of the Federal govern- 
ment have risen 102 percent while the popu- 
lation of the country grew only 10 percent. 
Contrary to common belief, most of this in- 
crease has occurred in civilian programs 
of the government, not in defense expendi- 
tures. 

Beginning in the 1930's Federal govern- 
ment employment has grown at a rapid rate. 
In 1930 the number of military and civilian 
government employees totaled less than one 
million, and by the post World War II period 
this had grown to nearly four million. Since 
1960 government employment has jumped 
another 29 percent, from 4.9 million to 6.3 
million, a sharp rise in the postwar trend. 

Since the late 1930's, Federal government 
expenditures have consistently grown at a 
more rapid pace than the growth of total 
output in the economy. In 1940 Federal 
spending accounted for 10.1 percent of gross 
national product. By 1955 government out- 
lays had grown to 18.6 percent of total out- 
put, and this relationship was very nearly 
constant through 1960. Since 1960, the gov- 
ernment’s share of the economy has again 
climbed upward, reaching an estimated 21.5 
percent of the total output in 1968. 

The role of the government has expanded 
enormously not only by virtue of its activities 
as @ purchaser of goods and services but as 
a producer, seller, borrower and lender. At 
the present time the Federal government is 
the largest employer, the largest landowner, 
the largest tenant, the largest lender, the 
largest borrower, the largest guarantor, and 
the largest producer of electric power. 

In 1933, investor-owned facilities in the 
electric power industry supplied all but 6 
percent of electrical energy produced for 
public consumption. Currently, almost 23 
percent of all power produced is supplied 
through government facilities. 

The Federal invasion of the credit and 
lending business has been particularly dra- 
matic. Before World War II, Federal credit 
programs, measured by direct loans and 
guaranteed and insured loans outstanding, 
reached a peak of $10 billion. Currently, they 
are in excess of $140 billion. 

Though the size and influence of govern- 
ment have fluctuated with periods of war 
and peace, the long run trend has been stead- 
ily upward. This points to an ever-expanding 
preemption by government of the power to 
decide what shall be produced, where, and by 
whom. There is no indication of any slowing 
in the trends here described. 

Higher tares 

With this growth has come a constant en- 
largement of the tax load borne by the Amer- 
ican people: 

Federal taxes in 1940, just before World 
War II, took 7 percent of the gross national 
product; in fiscal 1967 they took 19 percent. 

Federal tax collections have increased dra- 
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matically in each of the last four decades, 
from $4 billion in 1930, to $7 billion in 1940, 
to $41 billion in 1950, to $92 billion in 1960, 
to about $155 billion in 1968. 

As a result, Federal taxes in the United 
States are at a level which exerts a depress- 
ing influence on the economy and under- 
mines incentives. 


Fiscal socialism 


Inflation and constant borrowing both pro- 
vide methods of expanding government with- 
out the explicit sanction that taxes involve. 
Continuous enlargement of government, 
aided by such measures, is a form of fiscal 
socialism which encroaches upon and threat- 
ens the survival of our American system. 

The rise in taxes, huge as it has been, does 
not measure the full cost of the growth in 
government activities. Some of our increase 
in spending has been financed by increases 
in the national debt. Moreover, we are now 
financing part of our deficits by expanding 
money and credit in a manner that is in- 
flating the cost of living. 

Increasing the size of government through 
inflation is a deception on the people—in 
effect, a hoodwinking of them into condon- 
ing a development which, had they been re- 
quired to pay more taxes, they would have 
disapproved. 

Financing an expansion of government 
through spending money we don’t collect in 
taxes, and thus increasing the national debt, 
is transferring burdens to our children and 
our children’s children. 

The national debt, under Democratic Ad- 
ministrations, has steadily increased. By the 
end of fiscal 1969, eight successive budget 
deficits will have increased the national debt 
from $289.2 billion in 1960 to as much as 
$400.0 billion, a possible increase of over 
$100 billion. 


Burdens on business 


The growth of bureaucracy that accom- 
panies the growth in Federal spending raises 
serious questions about the extent to which 
the Federal government has overstepped its 
legitimate (and indispensable) functions as 
a referee and as a regulator of private busi- 
ness activity. 

Business decisions must today take into 
account not only a vast labyrinth of rulings 
of established agencies such as the Internal 
Revenue Service, the Justice Department 
(antitrust), the Federal Trade Commission, 
the Tariff Commission, the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, the National Labor 
Relations Board, and the like, but also 
guidelines and guideposts—many of which 
are euphemistically described as volun- 
tary”—issued by various departments of the 
executive branch of government, 

What are in question here are not the le- 
gitimate regulatory functions of these gov- 
ernment agencies, but the questionable 
ones—those which, instead of seeking to 
make the market economy work better or 
more efficiently, vitiate its functioning, de- 
stroy confidence, and produce situations 
which are worse than those the regulations 
were ostensibly supposed to remedy. 

THE REPUBLICAN PROGRAM 

The Republican Party vigorously supports 
the belief that the power of government over 
economic life must be judiciously restrained 
if the nation is to continue at an acceptable 
rate of economic progress. 

With equal conviction, it upholds the 
principle that the States, counties, cities 
and communities can more effectively min- 
ister to the needs of the people than can the 
Federal government. 

Government in a proper role 


In expressing these convictions the Party 
does not imply that the Federal government 
should be held to the limited role of watch- 
man, responsible for national defense, foreign 
policy and internal peace but otherwise un- 
concerned, The government must foster eco- 
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nomic policies which will prevent recession, 
inflation and unemployment. Working 
through the States and cities, and private 
industry, the government must also assist 
in reducing poverty, urban blight, environ- 
mental pollution, and other social evils of 
national scope and urgency. 

Basic to the Republican faith in indi- 
viduals and in the enormous productive po- 
tential of the unhobbled human spirit is a 
profound concern for their economic prob- 
lems as human beings. 

Economic freedom is inseparable from & 
variety of risks and hazards which may in- 
flict suffering on individuals through no 
fault of their own. What are needed are 
policies that, on the one hand, recognize 
and support the proven sources of economic 
and material advance in the private economy 
and, on the other hand, pay heed to the 
legitimate desire of Americans for equity, 
opportunity, and security in our complex 
and swiftly changing society. 

Consequently, the Republican Party stands 
for a strong, energetic Federal government. 
It must be one that provides leadership and 
momentum in identifying and developing 
new opportunities for all Americans and in 
removing traditional obstruction to progress. 
In economic aspects, it must adhere to sound 
fiscal and monetary policies, avoid costly 
inflation and recession, maintain fair com- 
petition and curb monopolistic abuses. 

In social programs, it should lead and 
advise and point the way; it should experi- 
ment and assist; but it should never violate 
the principle that government is most effec- 
tive and most responsive to people’s needs 
when it is provided by the level of admin- 
istration closest to them. 

Limits on government 

Government must wisely regulate those 
enterprises and activities affecting public 
interest, and its power to regulate must be 
applied evenly and fairly to business and 
labor, To ensure the proper functioning of 
the economy and to protect the interests of 
the general public, government must guard 
against excessive accumulation of economic 
power by either business or labor, and main- 
tain a proper distinction between the pre- 
rogatives of management and workers. 

Government is also legitimately called 
upon to supply certain goods and services 
available only collectively: those that the 
market cannot supply, or cannot provide as 
well. Conversely, it should never compete 
with private business in the supplying of 
goods, either for its own use or the use of 
others, which private industry can provide 
as well. 

But, in this so-called “public sector” of the 
economy—more accurately the Federal gov- 
ernment component—there are limits beyond 
which government cannot go without under- 
mining our competitive enterprise system 
and therewith subverting the economic foun- 
dations of our political system. 

In a society which has chosen to develop 
its economy by means of the free market 
rather than by means of central controls, it is 
essential that the “systematic” character of 
the market method be understood and re- 
spected. For the market is necessarily a 
unitary process, a scheme of order, no part 
of which may be altered without affecting 
the performance of all of the other parts of 
the system and therefore of the whole. 


Constructive intervention 


For the reasons mentioned, it is useful to 
distinguish between those interventions 
which are constructive and which “conform” 
to the market, and those which do not con- 
form to it and may have a destructive effect. 

Constructive interventions include the 
pure food and drug laws, other measures to 
protect the consumer from hazardous and 
fraudulent practices in the marketplace, the 
Republican Sherman Antitrust Act, and 
similar prescriptive rules. These can protect 
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and strengthen the competitive system by 
keeping its functioning within proper 
bounds. 

Destructive interventions include unwar- 
ranted and obtuse controls over investments 
and modes of investment; rent controls and 
other forms of price control, whether vol- 
untary” or mandatory; wage controls; and 
the rationing of foreign exchange. Such inter- 
ferences can render the supply-demand 
mechanism inoperable and lead to its re- 
placement by a planned or collectivist eco- 
nomic order. 

Even in the use of constructive interven- 
tions, prudence is required. Thus taxes, levied 
in an appropriate manner and set at appro- 
priate levels, are an entirely legitimate way 
of transferring meeded resources from the 
private competitive economy to public uses. 
Taxes of this kind need not affect the func- 
tioning of the market in any significant 
degree; for they are a factor which must be 
faced by all market participants in making 
decisions. At the same time, none of us 
needs to be reminded that the power to tax 
is the power to destroy. 


Government as a protector of the free 
economy 


In short, private initiative under competi- 
tive opportunity is the best resource to plan 
and organize the production of the goods 
and services the people want, and simul- 
taneously to assure to the people their fun- 
damental liberties. Government should foster 
personal participation and development, com- 
petition, and rewards for performance, while 
regulating only to the extent necessary to 
prevent harmful practices. 

Clearly, the economy-wide functions thus 
far mentioned—including monetary and fis- 
cal management, and the maintenance of fair 
competition—must be performed by govern- 
ment. For their adequate discharge, a strong 
and efficient government is required, but one 
benevolently disposed toward individual free- 
dom and continuously concerned in gearing 
its economic policies and its interventions to 
sustaining the market economy as the neces- 
sary complement of that freedom. 

Such a government will employ its mone- 
tary and fiscal powers in a flexible manner 
aimed at moderating, and eventually elimi- 
nating, the ups and downs of the business 
cycle. It will also use these powers to foster a 
high rate of private investment and the sav- 
ings needed to finance such investment. It 
will do everything possible to reduce major 
uncertainties to growth and progress. Above 
all, such a government will be aware of the 
supreme importance of public confidence to a 
healthy market economy. 


3, HIGH AND STABLE EMPLOYMENT 
THE GOAL 

“We advocate all measures necessary to 
ensure that opportunities for productive em- 
ployment will be available to all those will- 
ing and able to work. 

“The Republican Party favors a broad, 
non-inflationary program of action to create 
more job opportunities, to reduce the exist- 
ence and impact of unemployment, and to 
fit more people for better jobs in our grow- 
ing and changing economy.” 


THE DEMOCRATIC RECORD 


The Democratic Administrations have an- 
swered their obligation to promote maximum 
employment by using inappropriate, doc- 
trinaire and essentially inflationary solu- 
tions, with the result that a reduction in un- 
employment has been achieved only at the 
cost of serious price-level increases. And, 
worst still, the hard-core unemployment 
problem persists. 

The facts 

The record of the Democratic efforts to 
deal with unemployment shows these facts: 

Such reductions in unemployment as have 
occurred have been accomplished by massive 
spending and perennial budget deficits; 
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these in turn have resulted in severe dis- 
locations to the economy. 

Inflation has been allowed to develop at a 
high rate. Consumer prices rose by 3.3 per- 
cent in 1966, about three times as fast as in 
the previous four years, by 3.1 percent in 
1967, and threaten to advance even more in 
1968. 

A large part of the reduction in unemploy- 
ment has been achieved merely as a result 
of increasing government payrolls. Over 
900,000 persons have been added to military 
forces since 1960 and over 500,000 to civilian 
government positions. And higher spending 
for defense and war purposes since 1965 has 
indirectly financed another 1,000,000 or more 
jobs in defense-related industries, according 
to the Labor Department. 

Nevertheless, the “hard-core” unemploy- 
ment problem remains. Among non-whites 
the unemployment rate in 1967 was 7.4 per- 
cent, nearly twice the rate for the entire labor 
force, and among youths 12.9 percent were 
jobless, a rate three and one-half times the 
national average. 

Thus, in the light of the large increase in 
direct and indirect government employment, 
the reduction in national unemployment is 
largely an illusion; despite the decrease in to- 
tal unemployment, the hard-core problem of 
jobs for the young and the minorities is still 
largely unsolved; and the cost through un- 
controlled budgets and the hidden tax of in- 
fiation has been horrendous. 

The 2,400,000 jobs created by the Admin- 
istration, for which it claims credit in its 
reduction of unemployment, involve annual 
government expenditures in tens of billions 
of dollars. But there has been a higher cost 
than this direct impact on the taxpayer. In- 
flation has exacted a heavy toll from the 
American people in the form of a mini-reces- 
sion, a worsening of the critical balance of 
payments position, and the personal hard- 
ships suffered by those who see the value of 
their savings and the purchasing power of 
their incomes severely eroded, 

In allowing such serious inflation to devel- 
op, the Administration clearly has ard- 
ed the injunction of the Employment Act of 
1946 to harmonize its employment objectives 
with the other equally important objectives 
of national policy. 


Failure of the guideposts 


Economists generally recognize that in 
principle wage and price decisions must be 
tied to average changes in the nation’s over- 
all productivity. In 1962, the President's 
Council of Economic Advisers, reiterating 
what had been said by its predecessors, of- 
fered this as a standard by which the public 
might judge the propriety of future wage and 
price increases. Without offering any specific 
figures, it nevertheless adopted the concept 
of “guideposts” under which such increases 
should be consistent with productivity gains. 

But these guideposts were soon misapplied. 
Not being supported by the right kind of fis- 
cal and monetary policies, which might have 
prevented trends toward excesses in prices 
and wages, they soon were found to be in- 
effective. However, instead of correcting these 
policies, the Administration began to bear 
down on the guideposts. 

Their hortatory and voluntary character 
was gradually replaced by specific formulae. 
What was soundly initiated as an educa- 
tional measure began to take on the nature 
of a requirement from which there was no 
appeal. 

In the 1966 Economic Report of the Presi- 
dent, the Council specifically recommended 
that the general wage guidepost be 3.2 per- 
cent a year. Whereas the 1962 report had em- 
phasized that the guideposts were “guides” 
and not “rules,” subsequent statements by 
the Council did, by its own admission, stress 
the binding character of the guideposts and 
imply that those who failed to adhere to 
them were “violators,” 

The trouble is that the guideposts attempt 
to treat symptoms rather than causes, Prices 
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and wages which rise in excess of productiv- 
ity and manifestations of existing inflationary 
pressures. These pressures cannot be dissi- 
pated by government efforts to forbid their 
natural consequences, but can be removed 
only by appropriate adjustments of their 
causes, which are the government's own mon- 
etary and fiscal policies. In short, it is not 
only useless, but clearly also hazardous, for 
the government to interfere in wage and price 
decisions of the private economy when the 
real sources of inflation are its own spending 
and monetary policies. 


The threat of controls 


The effects of the “guideposts” on wages 
were clearly anti-labor in that their main 
impact was against the unions and the prin- 
ciples of free and fair collective bargaining 
implicit in the Republican Norris-La Guardia 
and Taft-Hartley Acts. The effects of the 
“guideposts” on prices were clearly anti- 
business because they removed the freedom 
to adjust revenues to costs inherent in free 
market action. 

After the rapid increase in prices of 1966, 
it became obvious that labor would not hold 
its wage demands within the 3.2 percent 
guidepost provided by the Administration. 
In fact, most labor groups had already ig- 
nored the guideposts. The Administration, 
therefore, abandoned the use of a fixed nu- 
merical guide, while nevertheless retaining 
the general guidepost concept. The failure of 
the guideposts to guide, however, does not 
alter the ominous implications of the at- 
tempts of Democratic Administrations over 
a period of five years to supplant the “free 
competitive enterprise“ mentioned in the 
Employment Act by a system of quasi-con- 
trols over wages and prices. 

There is an even greater inherent risk. 
Since the guidepost principle still remains 
an integral part of the Administration’s sta- 
bilization program, the possibility exists that 
specific guideposts may again be introduced 
at a time of the Administration’s choosing 
and that they may have an increasingly com- 
pulsory character. Administration spokesmen 
already hint of the possibility of direct con- 
trols on wages and prices. 


THE REPUBLICAN PROGRAM 


Productive employment for all those who 
wish to be employed must be a major ob- 
jective of national policy. To assist industry 
in moderating employment fluctuations, and 
thereby to reduce the individual’s risk of 
involuntary unemployment, is within the 
proper functions of government. 

Reducing hard-core unemployment is a 
matter of utmost urgency and importance. 
Chronic unemployment is a tragic waste of 
human resources, and contributes heavily to 
urban unrest. The Republican Party has no 
higher priority than the speedy solution of 
this problem. 

Other measures to minimize the risks of 
unemployment must, in the language of the 
Employment Act of 1946, accord “with other 
essential considerations of national policy” 
and be applied “in a manner calculated to 
foster and promote free competitive enter- 
prise.” 

Unemployment analysis 

Equally important is the necessity of pin- 
pointing the difference between the types of 
unemployment, and of addressing govern- 
ment and private efforts at the “hard-core” 
problem of the young and the minority 
groups, 

Unemployment above about 4 percent may 
be considered cyclical, in that it may be re- 
duced by fiscal and monetary means. Unem- 
ployment below this level is mainly either 
“frictional” or “structural” and not amenable 
to reduction by measures aimed solely at in- 
creasing the level of total demand. 

The so-called frictionally unemployed are 
mainly those persons just beginning to look 
for jobs, who are between jobs, who are re- 
entering the job market, or who are tem- 
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porarily unemployed for seasonal or other 
reasons not connected with their suitability 
for available jobs. 

Not all frictional unemployment is a prob- 
lem because much of it is voluntary and 
therefore is an expression of the occupa- 
tional freedom and mobility of the Amer- 
ican worker. Furthermore, without some fric- 
tional unemployment the economy would 
soon run into bottlenecks which would se- 
verely inhibit growth while simultaneously 
generating cost inflation. 

The structurally unemployed are those de- 
siring work but whose skills and educa- 
tional attainments do not match the re- 
quirements of existing job vacancies. In 1967, 
out of a total civilian labor force of 76 mil- 
lion persons, nearly one-half million were 
unemployed for more than fifteen weeks dur- 
ing the year, though not all of them at the 
same time. Those more exposed to such un- 
employment were youths out of school, non- 
white workers, older workers and, in general, 
the least skilled members of the potential 
working force. 


Reduction of structural unemployment 


Structural unemployment can be reduced 
and, apart from its economic loss, must be 
reduced on the ground of social justice. The 
disadvantaged and handicapped need to be 
helped to qualify for the jobs which are 
available. Discrimination, which has largely 
created a cadre of unemployed and seem- 
ingly unemployable youth among non-white 
Americans, is morally wrong and should be 
ended for this reason alone, 

To reduce the tragic waste of our nation’s 
human resources inyolved in structural un- 
employment, measures are needed which are 
addressed directly to the affected individuals. 
To foster the needed integration of the un- 
skilled and the disadvantaged into the work 
force, there must be greatly expanded edu- 
cational efforts, formal and informal, public 
and private, to upgrade worker skills at all 
levels.“ 

Finally, it is urgently necessary that we 
Improve our ability to identify and measure 
unemployment by a comprehensive program 
of job vacancy identification. Rational and 
effective measures to reduce unemployment 
cannot be undertaken unless reliable data 
are available, not only about the workers 
who are without jobs, but about the jobs 
which are without applicants. 


Minimum wages modifications 


We recommend consideration of a proposal 
to encourage employment of teenagers and 
other low-skill individuals and of some han- 
dicapped persons through enactment of a re- 
laxed or two-step minimum wage. 

We also recommend that the unfair earn- 
ings ceilings be lifted on senior citizens re- 
ceiving social security and that the present 
minimum wage limits be relaxed to permit 
them to be employed as their capabilities 
permit. 


The Republican human investment bill 


A Republican plan now before the Con- 
gress seeks to promote job training for the 
unskilled by providing a tax credit to em- 
ployers of 10 percent of their expenses 
incurred for on-the-job training, apprentice- 
ship training, Manpower Development Train- 
ing Act participation, and organized class- 
room instruction. It is based on the assump- 
tion that the most effective and cheapest job 
training can be furnished by private enter- 
prise, with the cooperation of labor organiza- 
tions. U.S. business, for instance, spends an- 
nually many billions of dollars—and the 
amount is steadily rising—to educate, train 
and retrain its personnel (including high 
school and college graduates) to meet mini- 
mum standards for employment or promo- 
tion. 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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The Human Investment Bill aims to tap 
further these and other educational re- 
sources available in the private economy. It 
is a Republican proposal, and it is opposed by 
the Democratic Administration, 


A broadly based approach to unemployment 


There is no simple solution to the critical 
problem of hard-core unemployment, In ad- 
dition to measures already mentioned, more 
steps should be taken to encourage those 
without jobs to become productive and use- 
ful members of society by means of vocation- 
al and educational rehabilitation; through 
expanded child-care centers for children of 
parents who are working or in training; and 
by offering incentives, rather than penalties, 
to welfare recipients who want to advance by 
their own efforts. 

The Republican Party pledges to allocate 
for this purpose the maximum resources that 
can be used effectively and efficiently, with- 
out impairing the fiscal integrity of the gov- 
ernment. Through a reexamination and re- 
ordering of budgetary priorities, chronic job- 
lessness can be dramatically reduced. 


4, A RESTORATION OF FISCAL INTEGRITY 
THE GOAL 


“Our nation must return to fiscal sanity. 
The crisis of confidence which has enveloped 
us can be dispelled only by reaffirming the 
principle—belittled by the Democratic Ad- 
ministrations—that a nation, like a family, 
must live close to its means, We must aban- 
don the fiscal hocus-pocus which tries to 
make it appear that this is unnecessary.” 


THE DEMOCRATIC RECORD 


In their management of the nation’s fiscal 
affairs, recent Democratic Administrations 
appear to have been so obsessed with narrow 
objectives of economic stimulation as to fail 
to perceive the dangerous results of fiscal ir- 
responsibility. They have been inadequately 
concerned about the cumulative impact of 
perennial budget deficits, have failed to es- 
tablish suitable spending priorities, and 
thereby have launched the costly inflationary 
course of the last few years. By manipulating 
the annual budgets, they have disguised the 
impact of their fiscal mismanagement, there- 
by compounding the damaging results of 
their profligacy. 


Upsurge in Federal spending 


This fiscal philosophy has been deter- 
minedly and consistently applied: 

In 1960, the last Republican year, the 
budget showed a surplus. In every one of the 
eight years since then the budget has been 
in deficit. For the fiscal years 1962 through 
1969, these deficits could total $75 billion, 
adding about the same amount to the na- 
tional debt. 

The tremendous upsurge in Federal spend- 
ing during the past few years represents a 
violent acceleration of the prior trend. From 
fiscal 1958 to 1961, the average increase in 
Federal government outgo was $2.8 billion a 
year. From 1961 to 1965, the annual increase 
averaged $5.3 billion. According to the Fed- 
eral budget for 1969, the average annual in- 
crease from 1965 to 1969 will be $17 billion 
a year. 

The proposed budget for 1969 is, in total, 
102 percent aboye that for 1960, Analysis of 
this figure shows that the sum of all defense 
costs projected for 1969 is 74 percent above 
the amount expended in 1960, Contrary to 
some impressions, the major proportionate 
increase is in non-defense spending, which 
is scheduled to advance in 1969 to an amount 
129 percent above the 1960 total. 

It is incredible that even in circumstances 
which called for spending restraint, the Ad- 
ministration has continued to raise its out- 
lays for non-defense purposes to ever higher 
levels. 

Undismayed by the increasingly destruc- 
tive consequences of its spending binge, the 
Administration continues to give the nation 
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the impression that it can easily afford 
“poth guns and butter.” Spending for Viet- 
nam and national defense has increased rap- 
idly; but spending on “Great Society” pro- 
grams has increased even faster. The Ad- 
ministration has adamantly refused to es- 
tablish the fiscal priorities required by the 
third costliest war in the nation’s history. 


A budget out of control 


In 1967, the full dimensions of the John- 
son Administration’s fiscal profligacy un- 
folded before an alarmed public. In Jan- 
uary, the Administration had presented a 
budget for fiscal 1968 in which spending for 
all purposes was raised to new high levels; 
simultaneously, the use of a variety of budg- 
et gimmicks and window dressing managed 
to hold the estimated deficit in the admin- 
istrative budget to “only” $8.1 billion. 

The Republican Party did not delay in 
challenging the Administration's projections. 
We issued a report on April 3, 1967, which 
predicted that the government's deficit could 
run “from $25 billion to $30 billion or more.” t 
It warned of the severe economic damage 
which a deficit of this astronomical size— 
the largest in the nation’s history except for 
the World War II years—was certain to en- 
tail. It called upon the Administration to 
halt its reckless spending for non-defense 
purposes. This appeal went unheeded. The 
deficit that has now been acknowledged, and 
its unfortunate consequences, have borne 
out the Republican alarms. 


Near-recession 


The economy in the meantime continued to 
exhibit the symptoms of near-recession. 
These included: 

A new credit squeeze. The huge demand 
for funds by the Federal government to 
finance its accelerating deficit pushed long- 
term interest rates higher than they had 
been in 97 years. The ensuing distortions in 
financial markets aroused nationwide fears 
of a repetition of the destructive tight mon- 
ey conditions that caused the “credit crunch” 
in 1966. 

A depression in the housing industry. New 
housing fell from 1.5 million in 1962 and 
1.6 million in 1963, to only 1.2 million in 1966 
and 1.3 million in 1967, a significant drop. 

A decline in corporate earnings. As a result 
of rising unit labor costs and sluggish sales, 
business profits declined 5 percent in 1967 
from the preceding year. 

A drop in business capital spending. Spend- 
ing on plant and equipment began a down- 
ward course in the first quarter of 1967, and 
this continued through most of the year. 
Allowing for price inflation, these expendi- 
tures were lower in 1967 than in 1966. 

In mid-summer 1967, the Republican Party 
renewed its prior appeal for action to halt 
the nation’s steady drift toward fiscal dis- 
order, by quoting the President’s own obser- 
vations: 

“If left untended this deficit could cause: 

“A spiral of ruinous inflation which would 
rob the poor, the elderly, the millions with 
fixed incomes. 

“Brutally higher interest rates and tight 
money which would cripple the home builder 
and home buyer, as well as the businessman. 

“An unequal and unjust distribution of the 
cost of supporting our men in Vietnam. 

“A deterioration in our balance of pay- 
ments by increasing imports and decreasing 
exports.” * 

The President’s words provide an exact de- 
scription of the consequences of his Admin- 
istration’s policies. 

Higher tares 

Ineptly, the Administration sought to con- 
tain inflationary pressures by the sole device 
of raising taxes. Cutting spending had no 
place in its economic program—in fact, it 
proposed still higher levels of expenditure. 

The Administration’s tax message in 
August 1967, was, in short, an admission of 
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its dismal failure to bring even a semblance 
of order to the nation’s disordered fiscal af- 
fairs. It was also an ominous augury of its 
determination in the future to continue liv- 
ing beyond its means, 

For fiscal 1967, the Administration 
originally projected its spending for Vietnam 
at $10 billion, Late in 1966, however, it be- 
came evident that actual expenditures would 
be closer to $20 billion. This doubling of 
Vietnam expenditures over the government’s 
estimate produced disruptive effects on the 
economy, substantially increased total de- 
mand, and required drastic contraction of 
credit to prevent runaway inflation. Had it 
been stated earlier that defense expenditures 
would increase this rapidly, it is probable 
that Congress would have given serious con- 
sideration to a tax increase or a spending 
cut, or both. Such action would have reduced 
the subsequent pressures without the havoc 
caused by the excessive reliance on restric- 
tive monetary policy in the last half of 1966, 

There is mounting evidence of enormous 
waste in government operations. Many Fed- 
eral expenditures yield little or no benefits to 
the public at large. Waste in the Executive 
Branch of government due to loose manage- 
ment has been estimated by the Democratic- 
controlled Joint Economic Committee of the 
Co: to involve billions of dollars an- 
nually.* The Committee noted that, without 
surveillance, internal management is such 
that careless inventory control and procure- 
ment procedures, especially in the Depart- 
ment of Defense, would not have been re- 
vealed for years to come. 


Loss of budget integrity 


The 1967 and 1968 budgets were roundly 
criticized in the public press for their use of 
“gimmickry,” “legerdemain,” and “jiggery- 
pokery“ to camouflage the government's 
true financial condition. 

These budgets employed a variety of artful 
devices, such as sales of participation certifi- 
cates to reduce spending totals, underesti- 
mates of expenditures, and changes in the 
timing or character of transactions to benefit 
one period or another. The Administration 
at various times selected from among three 
different budget concepts the figures and 
interpretations which most effectively ration- 
alized its policies. 

So sharp did these criticisms become that 
the President was practically forced in de- 
fense to appoint a Commission on Budget 
Concepts, To the everlasting credit of the 
budget critics, the report of the President’s 
own Commission roundly condemned such 
practices and called for the future adoption 
of business-type accounting concepts in the 
Federal budget. 


THE REPUBLICAN PROGRAM 


The Republican Party calls for new fiscal 
Policies for the nation that will mean an 
end to the costly, dangerous brinkmanship 
of the recent years. Among these new policies 
is the containment of government spending 
to a level generally within that of Federal 
revenues. 

Control of budgets 


The Republican Party reaffirms what it 
has always believed: a balanced budget is 
not an end in itself. It is, however, a most 
useful device for keeping the government 
from expanding without the explicit sanc- 
tion of the people. It provides a yardstick 
by which citizens in a free society can judge 
the appropriateness of the government’s 
actions and insist on a limit to needless 
ballooning of the size of government. 

Holding to the balanced budget objective 
does not mean that the Federal budget will 
never show a deficit, or that the budget 
must be balanced annually. During an eco- 
nomic recession or other emergency, when 
revenues decline, the government will ap- 
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propriately permit a deficit to appear as one 
of several automatic measures available to 
it to maintain purchasing power and revive 
demand. 

The Republican Party believes there is 
ample room within the vast array of govern- 
ment activities and programs unrelated to 
the Vietnam War to achieve significant re- 
ductions in expenditures. Indeed, sizable 
economies are achievable even within the 
defense area, which bipartisan inquiry had 
shown to be afflicted with loose management 
and wasteful practices which added hundreds 
of millions of dollars to the defense budget.“ 

Sound tar and spending policy 

Tax rates, both corporate and personal, are 
still at levels which in the long run must im- 
pact adversely on the functioning of a free 
competitive economy. The Republican Party 
therefore recommends that tax increases be 
employed as an instrument of national policy 
only as a last resort and when the national 
interests would otherwise be imperiled. Even 
in these cases, measures to increase tax rates 
should provide for their own early termina- 
tion. The most urgent order of business at 
present is for the Administration to restrain 
increases in spending. 

The size of the Administration’s estimating 
error in the fiscal 1967 budget, and the proba- 
bility of such errors in the future, also indi- 
cate the need for frequent reporting to the 
Congress of anticipated budget expenditures 
and receipts. Issuance of regular periodic 
revisions of annual budget estimates will 
make it possible to base policy and legisla- 
tive action on the real fiscal situation as it 
develops. 

In the present budgetary crisis, and as a 
long run policy, the Republican Party pro- 
poses stringent examination of all existing 
expenditure programs in the light of the 
benefits anticipated and the costs imposed. 
New legislative procedures are needed to 
enable Congress to see at a glance the precise 
impact on the budget of its individual actions 
on appropriation measures. 

We continue to recommend“ an annual re- 
porting, as part of the budget, of the un- 
funded commitments of the government for 
future spending which have to be met by 
the taxpayers. Also we believe that the gov- 
ernment should undertake major steps to im- 
prove economic statistics and measurements 
and thereby to make available more reliable 
data for the timing of fiscal policy actions. 

The possible economic consequences of a 
cease-fire in Vietnam or of a substantial de- 
escalation of the War should also receive 
greater attention, In particular, the Adminis- 
tration should undertake at once to prepare 
detailed analyses of the fiscal adjustments 
which will become necessary upon termina- 
tion of the Vietnam War. The taxpayer is en- 
titled to substantial relief when these war 
costs are eliminated. 


Better accounting and management 


With the government’s operations com- 
bined in a single budget and its unfunded 
commitments made explicit, it will be pos- 
sible to ensure accurate accounting. The 
Federal government holds the dominant posi- 
tion in the economy and every forecaster and 
policy maker, public and private, is de- 
pendent on reliable data from Washington. 
If costly errors in fiscal policy and in the 
private economy are to be avoided, an unam- 
biguous Federal budget, devoid of camouflage 
and subterfuge, is an absolute necessity. We 
pledge that a Republican Administration 
will exercise the highest integrity in budget 
practices and will discard the gimmicks, so 
ingeniously invented by the Democratic Ad- 
ministrations during the last eight years, 
that still remain. 

At a time when uncontrolled Federal ex- 
penditures have vastly enlarged the deficit 
in the Federal budget, strict accounting in 
the use of public funds is a minimum re- 
quirement of a responsible fiscal policy. 
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Moreover, every new proposal should be eval- 
uated not only in terms of its first year cost— 
“the thin edge of the wedge”—but also in 
terms of its cost five, ten or even fifteen years 
from the present. Each year all government 
departments and agencies should prepare 
and publish a five-year budget projection 
to make possible an objective evaluation of 
the long run fiscal consequences of each gov- 
ernment program and its expenditures. 

There is constant need for improvement in 
the management of the government, The 
most advanced methods of private business 
should be introduced into government op- 
erations, particularly in purchasing and sup- 
ply activities and in personnel. The Planning, 
Programming and Budgeting concept for 
evaluating program priorities and benefits, 
which is still in the early stages of introduc- 
tion, needs to be accelerated so that govern- 
ment expenditures will be rationally and 
effectively applied. 

A new Hoover Commission 

The Republican Party again urges the 
creation of a non-partisan board of the “Hoo- 
ver Commission” type to review and evaluate 
government programs with these ends in 
view: 

To reduce or eliminate expenditures with 
a low national priority. 

To eliminate waste, duplication and over- 
lapping among agencies. 

To elevate management practices in gov- 
ernment to the highest level of those in 
American industry. 

Only by such studies, undertaken periodi- 
cally, can Federal programs and agencies, 
the natural tendency of which is to multiply 
and expand, be brought into perspective and 
reevaluated. 


5. THE PROPER USE OF TAXES 
THE GOAL 


„. . the Republican Party recommends 
small annual reductions in taxes, beginning 
with the termination of the Vietnam War. 
Tax rates, both corporate and personal, are 
at levels which in the long run must impair 
the functioning of a free competitive econ- 
omy. 

THE DEMOCRATIC RECORD 

The Administration and its advisers have 
in recent years advocated and applied a 
new theory of tax policy which they describe 
as “fine-tuning.” Fine-tuning emphasizes 
quick and continuous increases and decreases 
in taxes as the prime method for managing 
the economy. It has failed, and it has left 
behind unfortunate consequences. 


Failure of the stop-and-go tactics 


For the business community, frequent and 
abrupt changes in taxes create uncertainties 
and disincentives as the already over-bur- 
dened entrepreneur familiarizes himself with 
new regulations, alters his bookkeeping pro- 
cedures, and tries to anticipate errors and 
to minimize the confusions of a new round 
of encounters with tax authorities. 

In November 1966, the 7 percent invest- 
ment tax credit (enacted originally in 1962 
as a measure to promote long-term growth 
in the nation’s investments of capital) was 
suspended—at the Administration’s re- 
quest—as an anti-inflationary action. How- 
ever, the increase in capital spending at 
which the suspension was aimed had al- 
ready reached its peak. Seven months later, 
with the economy tending to weaken, the 
suspension had to be reversed. But the res- 
toration had no discernible effects on capi- 
tal spending, which continued to decline with 
the general slowdown in business then un- 
derway. 

An excise tax reduction proposed by the 
Administration for January 1966 was re- 
scinded almost immediately after passage. 
In 1968, sizable scheduled reductions in 
excise taxes on automobiles and telephone 
service had to be postponed following the 
President's request for an increase in taxes. 
Such unpredictable twists in fiscal policy 
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are the antithesis of fine-tuning. They create 
uncertainty and loss of confidence, and in- 
troduce confusion into the decision-making 
of the private economy. 


Costly consequences 


The Republican Party is perturbed by the 
economic thinking behind this “push- 
button” approach to fiscal policy. Its eco- 
nomic hazards appear large, and insofar as 
it proposes that Congress had over an in- 
creasing share of its power over taxation to 
the Executive Branch, it is potentially de- 
structive of our traditional system of checks 
and balances in the Federal government. The 
assumption is that the private economy is 
chronically unstable and in constant need 
of corrective action by the central govern- 
ment to keep it on an even keel. 

It is now obvious that the largest part 
of the nation’s problem of economic stability 
in the last few years—monetary ease followed 
by a “monetary crunch’—has come from 
eratic and inappropriate fiscal actions of the 
government itself. Such violent swings in 
fiscal policy, followed by compensatory swings 
in monetary policy, cannot but prejudice the 
economy's ability to maintain an adequate 
rate of non-inflationary growth. 

“Push-button” economics is particularly 
inopportune when the economy is operating 
at or near full employment, since in this 
situation there is little or no room for errors 
of policy. Thus, in 1966 and early 1967 the 
Administration's miscalculation of its true 
fiscal position induced compensatory mone- 
tary actions which within a span of months 
pushed an economy in the stage of extreme 
expansion to the state of near-recession. 


THE REPUBLICAN PROGRAM 


Deficit financing should not be carried 
over into periods of high employment and 
prosperity. Indeed, in prosperous years, ef- 
forts must be made to produce budget sur- 
pluses, both to moderate emergent inflatlon- 
ary pressures and to reduce the additional 
debt created in recession periods. 

With long run budget balance an objective 
of policy, the Republican Party advocates 
the elimination of “fiscal drag,” where it ex- 
ists, by periodic tax cuts rather than by 
regular increases in Federal spending. Such 
“fiscal dividends” from a growing economy 
will bring welcome relief to taxpayers and 
these injections into the private markets 
will stimulate further growth. 

The Republican Party opposes reliance on 
fine-tuning because of its adverse effects 
both on the government's own budget plan- 
ning and on private economic activity. It is, 
moreover, an innovation which collides with 
the reality that a stable fiscal policy is vastly 
more effective in promoting economic 
growth, 

Taz reduction a goal 

Reliance on increasing public expenditures 
to achieve long run growth promotes an un- 
necessary enlargement of government and a 
corresponding diminishment of the labor 
and capital resources which can be made 
available to the private economy. Tax reduc- 
tion, on the other hand, induces a high level 
of economic activity by channelling a larger 
share of resources into the private economy, 
allowing individuals to expand and vary 
their personal consumption and investment, 
and permitting business organizations to in- 
crease and improve their productive capacity. 


Lower individual taxes 


The most important single source of Fed- 
eral revenue is the individual income tax. 
The yield from this tax in 1968 is expected 
to be $68 billion, or more than twice the yield 
from the corporation income tax, which will 
bring in $31 billion. No other country in the 
world draws such a large portion of its rev- 
enues from income taxes. 

Income taxes affect incentives to work and 
to invest. Recognition of the perverse effects 
of high rates led in the tax reform legislation 
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of 1964 to significant reduction in all rate 
brackets. 

The experience with the tax cuts of 1964 
has confirmed the expectation that reduc- 
tions in rates would—by releasing purchasing 
power and raising incentives to invest—bring 
in even larger revenues to the government 
than the previous rate structure. 

Our most important goal must be, at all 
events, to continue to bring down personal 
income taxes in all brackets, both for reasons 
of equity and to increase individual incen- 
tives. Unfortunately, tax reduction will be 
inopportune so long as the demands of na- 
tional defense continue to place the economy 
under extreme pressure. 


Lower corporate taxes 


While the corporate tax was reduced in 
1964-65 from 52 percent to 48 percent, fur- 
ther substantial reductions would be highly 
desirable in due time. Such a high tax on 
corporate income can have bad consequences 
economically. Where the tax is shifted to the 
consumer in the form of higher prices, as 
is frequently the case, it amounts to an excise 
tax which falls directly on those who buy the 
corporation’s output. 

To the extent that the tax is not shifted, 
it reduces corporate saving in the form of 
retained earnings and increases the financing 
level which must be in prospect to justify 
new outlays for capital. This discourages the 
use of funds in plant investments and 
thereby restricts the economy’s opportunities 
for growth. 

Always to be desired is the simplification 
of our federal tax system, The Republican 
Party proposes to take all possible steps to 
make tax laws, and compliance therewith, as 
easy as possible for the taxpayer. 


A favorable tax climate 


Taxes—their severity and incidence—are a 
critical factor in the performance of any 
economy. If our economy is to grow and 
prosper in the future, and if the potential 
for growth of our human and physical re- 
sources is to be realized, a favorable tax cli- 
mate is imperative. It can be made so by a 
determination that over the years the Fed- 
eral tax burden shall be decreased, not 
increased. 

Aid to the States 

The proper economic role of the Federal 
government is to be defined not only in re- 
spect to its own direct functions, but in its 
relations with State and local governments. 
It is a first principle of our Federal system 
that the central government ought not to 
undertake duties that can be better accom- 
plished by the individual States and local 
governments, or by voluntary actions of the 
citizens. 

We are seriously concerned at the progres- 
sive weakening in recent years of our Fed- 
eral-State system, manifested in the growing 
aggregation of power in the central govern- 
ment and the overshadowing of State and 
local governments. This alarming develop- 
ment has taken place in large part as a result 
of the inadequacy of the revenue sources 
available to the lower levels of government, 
and by the growth and proliferation of nar- 
rowly specialized grant-in-aid programs 
which tend to centralize control over Fed- 
erally-aided State and local activities. 

Because of the graduated nature of the 
Federal income tax and economies in the 
collection of taxes, the Federal government 
has become a more powerful producer of 
revenue than State or local units. Therefore, 
some form of controlled sharing of Federal 
revenues with such units may be a desirable 
way of strengthening our Federal system and 
of arresting the progressive centralization of 
our economic and political life. We propose 
that such revenue-sharing be accomplished 
by a combination of steps that will in time 
both reduce the domination that Federal 
handouts impose over the States and local 
communities and permit them to enlarge 
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their tax sources as the Federal government 
retreats from its.“ 

Such a program, with regular and prudent 
reduction of tax rates at the Federal level 
would provide an effective means of (1) cor- 
recting the built-in fiscal drag of our tax 
structure and (2) returning a greater meas- 
ure of control over the use of economic re- 
sources directly to the States, to local govern- 
ment, and to the American people. 


6. PRICE STABILITY 
THE GOAL 


“A dollar of stable purchasing power is in- 
dispensible to the strong and orderly progress 
of our economy and to the personal security 
of our people. 

„. . . our Republican policies to defend the 
value of the dollar will promote growth of 
output at level prices, raise real incomes of 
workers, and broaden international markets 
for American goods.” 


THE DEMOCRATIC RECORD 


The cost of living, under Democratic 
policies, advanced 3.3 percent in 1966 and 3.1 
percent in 1967. Most economists expect a 
continuation of this trend in 1968, and most 
predict that inflation will accelerate. An in- 
crease of perhaps 10 percent in just three 
years has dire consequences for our people. 

The price of inflation 

It is important to recognize what a seem- 
ingly small percentage can amount to when 
applied to the whole of the nation’s citizenry. 
The housewife at the supermarket or in the 
stores feels the erosion in her buying power 
that comes from the constant advances in 
prices, even though each day’s penalty may be 
in pennies. The family buying a home or a 
car or an appliance can measure inflation to 
a greater degree by comparing with earlier 
prices, although here the impact is sporadic. 

To a family with a fixed income of $6,000 
a year, a 3 percent inflation is a loss of $180 
in buying power. If that family has $10,000 
accumulated in fixed dollar assets, such as 
a savings account, it loses another $300 a year 
in the buying power of this money. Thus, 3 
percent inflation becomes a major depriva- 
tion. 

To the entire population of the country, 
inflation at even 3 percent represents a major 
loss in buying power. And it is a further 
annual tax of $30 to $35 billion in the decline 
in purchasing value of the accumulated sav- 
ings in banks, savings and loan associations, 
bonds, and fixed dollar investments, insur- 
ance policies, and other provisions for future 
security. 

The results of this are readily seen in the 
take-home pay of the American wage earners. 
In the past two years, the worker has made 
no progress in his capacity to buy 
and services. The inflationary policies of the 
Democratic Administration, coupled with 
higher Social Security taxes, have held the 
purchasing power of his pay envelope at the 
same level, According to the government's 
own figures, the typical worker in manufac- 
turing industry, for instance, has watched 
his effective take-home pay decline from 
$88.06 in 1965 to $87.07 in 1967. In contrast 
to Administration boasts of uninterrupted 
improvement, American laborers are on an 
inflationary treadmill. 

In all these terms, the cost of the Democra- 
tic Administration’s erroneous fiscal policies 
of recent years stands in clear focus. The 
costs of inflation far outweigh the tax reduc- 
tions in 1964. The unvoted impositions al- 
ready suffered by our people through this 
inflation make even the proposed 10 percent 
surtax of the Administration seem miniscule. 
Inflation is a deadly, insistent, vicious tax on 
incomes and savings, and it hits hardest 
those least able to face it—those on fixed 
incomes or retirement, and those with insur- 
ance policies or limited savings. 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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Acceptance of inflation 

The view, widely encountered among econ- 
omists close to the Administration, that 
price stability and economic growth are toa 
degree mutually exclusive rather than com- 
plementary leads to the conviction that 
there is an acceptable “trade-off” between 
the two objectives, that more growth or 
lower unemployment is worth some“ infia- 
tion. 20 

A pernicious result of such implied con- 
donement of price rises is that it leads to 
public expectations of more price rises in the 
future. These expectations, in turn, cause 
modifications in the behavior of labor, en- 
trepreneurs and consumers that breed 
still more inflation. Sometimes, wages 
are linked to rises in the cost of living by 
escalator arrangements which in effect build 
permanent inflation into the economy. 
Speculative buying by consumers and 
business as a hedge against expected ad- 
ditional inflation pushes up prices still 
more, until the point is reached when inven- 
tories of goods have far outpaced needs. Re- 
trenchment—leading to unemployment and 
recession—then follows. Thus, in the end, a 
policy which sacrifices price stability also 
sacrifices employment and growth. 

The intentions of the policy makers in 
this respect are as important in a psycho- 
logical sense as the actual movements of 
price indices. The public will react to its 
fears as much as to its experiences. 


Higher production costs 


Even when the government’s anti-infla- 
tionary intentions are sincere and its budget 
policy conservative, price stabilization may 
fail. This will be the case if, for example, 
labor’s wages rise faster than its productiv- 
ity increases and money policy permits over- 
all increases in prices. 

Especially alarming is the fact that the 
rise in labor costs per unit of output—due 
to sharply rising wages coupled with a re- 
duced rate of gain in labor productivity— 
transformed the demand inflation of 1966 
into the wage-price spiral of 1967. After vir- 
tual stability since 1960, unit labor costs 
began to increase in the first half of 1966, 
at an annual rate of over 4 percent, By Sep- 
tember 1967, they were 5 percent higher 
than in the previous year. These rising unit 
production costs, in the face of weak or 
stable industrial prices, have squeezed prof- 
its, slowed growth, forced up the retail prices 
that comprise the cost of living, and ad- 
versely affected our ability to compete in 
world markets. 

Overexrpansion of the money supply 

The responsibility of the Federal Reserve 
System to safeguard the currency has clearly 
been compromised in recent years. In con- 
formance with the expansionist objectives of 
Democratic Administrations, monetary policy 
from 1961 to 1965 was excessively easy, with 
the growth of liquid assets expanding at a 
rate almost one and a half times the rate of 
increase in real output. Easy money policies 
reached a particularly critical phase in 1965 
when: 

Bank loans rose 14 percent compared with 
a 10 percent annual average increase in the 
preceding 4 years, 

Consumer credit rose 12 percent, a 4 point 
increase over the previous four-year average 
of 8 percent. 

The money supply, broadly defined (to in- 
clude time deposits in addition to currency 
in circulation and demand deposits) in- 
creased by 10 percent. 

This acute increase in the money supply 
came at a time when the economy was al- 
ready operating at or close to full capacity 
and when spending programs of the Admin- 
istration for Vietnam and greatly expanded 
non-military programs were reaching new 
highs. Critical over-heating of the economy 
was the result. 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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Monetary crunch 

The blame for the excessive tightness of 
money in 1966 and the alarming softness it 
helped to produce in the economy lies with 
the fiscal authorities for their failure to ap- 
ply the needed restraint, thereby putting the 
burden on monetary policy. The monetary 
actions which resulted were indispensable if 
prices were to be kept from going through 
the roof. 

Up to that time, both fiscal and monetary 
policies had invited inflation. By delaying a 
reversal in direction until a crisis occurred 
the Administration was forced to accept an 
acute money crunch which seriously dis- 
rupted the nation’s financial markets. 

High costs of a cheap money policy 

The most appropriate way of reducing the 
interest cost of the national debt is to re- 
duce the size of the debt, instead of con- 
tinually adding to it. The present Admin- 
istration has chosen to disregard, flagrantly, 
these considerations. It has moved in the 
opposite direction, rapidly increasing the 
national debt through continuous budget 
deficits. The interest charge of $14.4 billion 
on the debt is the second largest item in the 
1969 budget. This amount is higher than 
it otherwise would have been, because of 
the extremely high interest rates which re- 
sulted from the Administration’s huge bor- 
rowing in the private money markets to 
finance its deficits. 


THE REPUBLICAN PROGRAM 


A key plank in the Republican economic 
program is the safeguarding of the value 
of the dollar. 

Americans save to purchase a home, to 
provide education for their children, and to 
assure security in old age. If these savings 
are eroded by inflation, so too will be the in- 
centive to accumulate them. The level of 
investment, already low by comparison with 
levels achieved in other industrial countries, 
will decline. The nation will tend increas- 
ingly to live for today, forgetting tomor- 
row; the economy's growth potential will 
diminish and with it the well-being and 
security of all Americans. This must not be 
allowed to happen. 

Our economy depends critically on an 
adequate volume of savings to provide the 
resources with which the productive capaci- 
ty of the nation can be renewed and en- 
larged. 

An end to inflation 

The Republican Party deplores the atti- 
tude of those who condone creeping infia- 
tion on the ground that the only alterna- 
tives are unemployment and slowed eco- 
nomic growth, On the contrary, we believe 
that fiscal and monetary discipline designed 
to maintain the integrity of the dollar will 
foster growth and confidence and savings 
and so lead to more jobs and higher real 
income for all, 


Independence of the Federal Reserve 


A successful anti-inflationary policy must 
depend not alone on noninflationary man- 
agement of the budget and on an effective 
solution to inflation originating on the cost 
side, but above all on the nation’s ability to 
pursue—undeterred by considerations of 
partisan politics—a prudent and flexible 
monetary policy. 

It has always been evident that control of 
a nation’s money supply should be vested in 
an independent, non-political body, pro- 
tected from any pressure to yield to the in- 
flationary proclivities of the government in 
power. 

This central bank function is accomplished 
in the United States by the Federal Reserve 
System. It has the responsibility for adjust- 
ing the supply of money and credit in such 
a way as to facilitate a healthy growth in 
the nation’s output of goods and services and 
in its level of employment while at the same 
time maintaining reasonable price stability. 
It must move promptly and decisively to ease 
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monetary conditions when recession threat- 
ens and it must move with equal firmness 
to dampen incipient inflationary tendencies. 

The Federal Reserve Board has a clear ob- 
ligation to coordinate its activities with the 
general economic objectives of the Admin- 
istration in power and, in particular, with 
the Administration's fiscal program. It is not 
obliged to validate an inflationary govern- 
ment budget. Its responsibility, on the con- 
trary, is to offset the government's fiscal 
laxity with monetary restraint. If budget 
deficits are large, monetary tightening will 
have to be all the more severe, often with 
unfortunate consequences for investment 
and growth and for particular segments of 
the economy, such as housing, which are 
highly sensitive to interest rate changes, It 
follows that the Administration in power 
has a clear obligation not to throw the whole 
burden of fighting inflation on the shoulders 
of the “Fed,” but to so manage its fiscal 
policy as to allow price stability to be at- 
tained without actions which cause exces- 
sively high interest rates and other mone- 
tary distortions. 


Improved debt management 


Government financing competes to a con- 
siderable degree with the needs of industry 
to obtain funds to improve productive facili- 
ties and create jobs. When government debt 
is so heavily on a short-term basis (with 80 
percent of marketable issues due in less than 
five years and the average term only 4 years 
and 1 month), it must regularly apply to the 
money markets for refunding and to finance 
its deficits. Lengthening the maturity of the 
debt and thus reducing the frequency of 
financing would be possible only if the 4½ 
percent limit fixed by law is repealed. The 
Administration has regularly refused to sup- 
port Republican efforts in the Congress to 
remove this interest limit. 

We recommend that the Administration 
take steps to improve the management of the 
national debt and reduce interest costs by: u 

1. Requesting the Congress to restore flex- 
ibility on long-term interest rates by remov- 
ing present restrictions. 

2. Lengthening the average maturity of 
the debt. 

8. Giving greater consideration to the im- 
pact of government debt financing on the 
financial markets. 


Change in the Employment Act 


The Republican Party, while assigning 
high importance to maximum employment 
and a healthy rate of economic growth, does 
not believe that these goals can be realized 
without stable prices and without equilib- 
rium in our balance of payments. All these 
national goals must be pursued simultane- 
ously. They can be achieved if the nation 
prudently adjusts its economic ambitions to 
its real economic resources and if it estab- 
lishes and abides by the priorities which our 
involvement in Vietnam and our other inter- 
national responsibilities require. 

For these reasons, the Republican Party 
repeats the recommendation that it has 
made over the years: that the Employment 
Act of 1946 be amended to make reasonable 
price stability an explicit objective of gov- 
ernment policy, along with maximum em- 
ployment, production, and purchasing power. 


7. A STRONG POSTURE IN THE INTERNATIONAL 
ECONOMY 


THE GOAL 


“In international monetary affairs, the 
power of decision has passed humiliatingly 
from our hands. We can regain it only by a 
return to monetary discipline and fiscal san- 
ity at home. 

“We cannot emphasize too forcefully the 
need to bring the deficit in our international 
payments—chronic now for 17 years—to a 
speedy end.” 

THE DEMOCRATIC RECORD 


Serious price inflation, ballooning budget 
deficits, record increases in interest rates, 
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and higher taxes are the domestic costs of 
the Democratic Administration's fiscal brink- 
manship. The external manifestations of the 
Democrats’ adamant refusal to restrain run- 
away spending are the continuing annual 
deficits in our balance of payments and the 
resulting reduction in our gold stocks to 
the lowest levels in thirty years. 


Continued balance of payments deficits 


For the past decade and a half, American 
money payments to other countries have 
regularly exceeded other countries’ payments 
to us (except briefly in 1957, when the Suez 
crisis raised demand for American exports 
and produced a small surplus). 

From 1951 to 1957, our balance of pay- 
ments deficits were moderate, averaging 
about $1 billion a year, and were considered 
desirable as contributing needed reserves to 
the rest of the world then suffering from a 
“dollar shortage.” Beginning in 1958, the 
deficits became a cause of concern as they 
increased in size, assumed a chronic char- 
acter, and caused substantial declines in the 
monetary gold reserves of the United States. 

In every year since 1961, when a Demo- 
cratic Administration took office, the balance 
of payments has been in deficit, with the 
cumulative deficits between the end of 1960 
and the end of 1967 being about $16.2 bil- 
lion. Since 1960, our gold reserves have fallen 
by about $7.3 billion to a thirty-year low of 
less than $11 billion (they were about $23 
billion in 1957). This represents a drain of 
national monetary reserves of a magnitude 
and speed unprecedented in history. 


Complacency of the administration 


The ongoing payments deficits and gold 
hemorrhaging of the United States have 
placed in serious jeopardy the country’s abil- 
ity to meet its political, military, and eco- 
nomic commitments as leader of the Free 
World, 

Complacency has marked the attitude of 
Democratic Administrations toward the bal- 
ance of payments crisis. For years they tem- 
porized and delayed dealing with the prob- 
lem. Their efforts failed to come to grips with 
it and served only to veil it. Even when the 
situation became explosive at the end of 
1967, the principal actions were to harden di- 
rect controls over the international move- 
ments of money and people, which again do 
not go to the root causes of the problem. The 
domestic causes of the deficits remain un- 
altered. 

This is an extremely dangerous attitude 
and its continuance is certain to erode what- 
ever international confidence in the dollar 
still remains. Continued doubts about the 
dollar's ability to serve as the keystone of 
the international monetary system could lead 
to a collapse of the whole system, Indeed, 
the possibility of such a worldwide monetary 
disaster has been forecast by leading experts 
of other nations, many of whom have been 
highly critical of our domestic policies, and 
the gold crises of late 1967 and of the early 
months of 1968 have validated all but the 
gloomiest predictions. 

As long as the United States continues in 
the deficit position internally, its plea for in- 
ternational reform to increase “international 
liquidity” must remain suspect; in fact, its 
motives in this respect have been all too 
transparent. Neither “paper gold” nor “Spe- 
cial Drawing Rights,” nor flexible rates of ex- 
change, nor any other such devices, can ab- 
solve a deficit nation from making the ad- 
justments of its internal economy needed to 
achieve external equilibrium. 

It is not the international monetary sys- 
tem that is in need of reform so much as the 
dollar that is in need of strengthening. Ris- 
ing concern about the dollar is what puts the 
international monetary system in a precar- 
ious position. 


Growth of short-term liabilities 


The elements of crisis are present in these 
facts: against our present reserve of about 
$11 billion in gold stands a grand total of 
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approximately $31 billion in short-term lia- 
bilities to foreign countries—approximately 
half of this amount convertible at once on 
demand into gold by foreign official agencies. 
Such demands, if presented simultaneously, 
would precipitate an international financial 
crisis. This catastrophe need not occur. 

But the probability of it occurring con- 
tinues. A world monetary collapse was barely 
averted in March 1968 by the adoption of a 
two-price system for gold (under which the 
price will stay at $35.00 for transactions be- 
tween monetary authorities but is free to 
find its own level in other markets). This de- 
vice buys additional time but does nothing 
to correct the fundamental imbalance. The 
weakness of the dollar continues to cast a 
pall over the international monetary system. 


Palliatives instead of solutions 


In 1965 the provisions of law requiring a 25 
percent gold coverage of deposits of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System was ended at the in- 
stigation of the Administration. The gold 
cover for domestic currency was abrogated 
in 1968 in the same way, as the President had 
proposed, However, such steps serve merely 
as palliatives and do not have real effect on 
the basic causes of the balance of payments 
difficulties of the nation. Had the Democratic 
Administrations taken early decisive action, 
as we recommended several years ago, to 
remedy this disequilibrium brought about by 
their own policies, such withdrawals would 
not have been needed. 

The Administration’s explanation for 
abandoning the gold backing requirement 
was to forestall a run on our gold by making 
the whole gold stock available. But foreign 
nations would have been more impressed if 
the United States had demonstrated its abil- 
ity to hold the line against inflationary 
pressures at home, which would have made 
large gold outflows unnecessary. 

As these outflows continued, crisis followed 
crisis and our gold stock continued to de- 
cline. At the beginning of 1968, following a 
serious deterioration in the balance of pay- 
ments, the Administration proposed restric- 
tions on overseas investment and travel, but 
these did not change fiscal and monetary 
mismanagement which was at the heart of 
the problem. In March 1968, the next crisis 
was met by a further withdrawal from the 
gold exchange standard which had served 
the world well since 1934, Whether these new 
arrangements will be more than transitory 
will depend on the willingness of the Admin- 
istration to make the hard decisions on fiscal 
and economic policies that they have per- 
sistently ignored. 


Decline of our trade surplus 


A particular cause of concern has been the 
significant deterioration of the United States 
balance of trade—the margin by which its 
exports to other countries exceeds its im- 
ports from them. The United States has tra- 
ditionally counted on its large surplus on 
merchandise trade to offset the large out- 
flows of capital from this country, both on 
private and governmental account. But the 
trade surplus on commercial account fell 
from its high of $5 billion in 1964 to almost 
zero in the fourth quarter of 1967. The 
worsening of the trade balance was due not 
only to increases in imports (which grew 
10 percent more rapidly than exports) but 
to inflationary pressures in the domestic 
economy which raised private demands for 
products which normally would have been 
exported. The weakness of the trade balance 
was responsible in part for the larger balance 
of payments deficit in 1967 which, unless 
corrected promptly, presages the emergence 
of a new and more critical turn in our posi- 
tion in the world economy. 

Restraints on capital 

For the Democratic Administrations, the 
imperatives of the balance of payments— 
the need to bring domestic costs, prices, and 
incomes into competitive relationships with 
those prevailing in the countries with which 
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we trade—have not been permitted to inter- 
fere with the ideological and political aims 
of easy money policies, expanded spending 
programs, and chronic budget deficits. The 
major response of these Administrations to 
the balance of payments crisis has not been 
to reduce domestic inflationary pressures but 
rather to clamp controls on the movement 
of private capital out of the United States. 
These controls—at first euphemistically 
termed “voluntary”—have become overt and 
direct as a result of recent Administration 
actions, 

These restrictions substitute government 
dictates for the forces of the market, and 
conflict violently with the principles of free- 
dom of enterprise and efficient allocation of 
economic resources. They are self-defeating. 
Their justification can only be that they buy 
time to make the necessary fundamental 
changes, 

The same may be said with even greater 
emphasis of the Administration’s proposed 
limitations on foreign travel by American 
citizens, which encroach on personal free- 
dom of movement without contributing sig- 
nificantly to a solution of the underlying 
problem. 

A retreat from principle 

The United States, which led the way after 
World War II in freeing the international 
economy of its shackles, is now paradoxically 
retreating from its own principles. Under 
Democratic leadership it has supported tariff 
cutting while adamantly resisting the in- 
ternal discipline—in monetary and fiscal 
matters—that international trade requires, It 
couples demands for “liberalization” of trade 
in goods and services, inconsistently, with 
programs to regulate capital movements, The 
restrictions on capital outflows are, in effect, 
a form of exchange control, as is the interest 
equalization tax on the sale of foreign secu- 
rities in this country. These are drastic inter- 
ferences with the fundamental freedoms of 
Americans to carry on legitimate business 
activity wherever they may choose. But they 
are the predictable response of an Admin- 
istration which seeks to avoid at all costs the 
necessary modification of domestic objectives 
in the interest of achieving international 
equilibrium, 


Self-defeating controls 


In spite of the Administration’s earlier im- 
position of “voluntary” controls on capital 
movements, the deficits in the balance of 
payments have persisted, and the recently 
imposed direct controls will not solve the 
problem either. The deficit amounted to $1.3 
billion in 1965, $1.4 billion in 1966, and $3.6 
billion in 1967. It now is clear that preoccu- 
pation with the attainment of short run bal- 
ance between receipts and payments by arbi- 
trarily restricting specific activities such as 
capital outflows can actually provide new dis- 
equilibrium. This is because all items in the 
balance of payments are closely interrelated; 
and “corrections” in one item cannot be 
made without producing counter-balancing 
changes in other items. 

To illustrate, exports of money capital by 
American corporations to their foreign sub- 
sidiaries tend to increase our merchandise 
exports because foreign affiliates of American 
firms import large quantities of merchandise 
and services from the United States for their 
own use. The Department of Commerce has 
estimated that merchandise exports by Amer- 
ican firms to their foreign affiliates in 1964 
amounted to 25 percent of our total exports 
in that year. 

The imposed decrease in capital exports 
will thus mean an important decrease in 
merchandise exports. Moreover, current cut- 
backs in long-term investment abroad sac- 
rifice future net income on such invest- 
ments. Our total direct investments abroad 
are already so large that the return of funds 
to the United States in the form of dividends 
and profits exceeds the outflow of new in- 
vestment. In 1967 the return on existing 
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direct foreign investments was $6.0 billion 
compared with new direct investment abroad 
in that year of about $2.9 billion. The Ad- 
ministration’s controls on outgoing capital 
will have a destructive effect in the future 
on this relationship. 

In sum, restrictions of investment out- 
flows, while of help in the short run, may be 
moving our economy even farther away from 
balance of payments equilibrium in the long 
run. Instead of narrowing the deficit, they 
tend to widen it. This is because none of 
these measures is a substitute for removing 
the chief causes of the deficits, which are 
the absence of fiscal restraint and monetary 
discipline at home and large-scale govern- 
mental expenditures abroad. Moreover, the 
continued reliance on controls—at first ‘‘vol- 
untary” and then, inevitably, direct—will 
seriously prejudice our role as world banker, 
provoke retaliatory measures in other coun- 
tries, and thus ultimately force a return to 
the economic nationalism of the unlamented 
1930's. 

THE REPUBLICAN PROGRAM 

The immediate restoration of our balance 
of payments to a point of equilibrium is an 
absolute essential to maintaining the strength 
of the dollar and our national prestige in the 
world. To achieve this, the accent must be on 
corrective actions, not on further palliatives. 

A balanced international account 

The Republican Party has repeatedly called 
on the Democratic Administrations since 1960 
to correct the imbalance in our international 
transactions, and to eliminate the continuing 
annual deficits in our balance of payments 
and annual losses of gold. Foreign central 
banking institutions have made similar en- 
treaties, but Administration responses have 
always been too little and too late. The def- 
icits still remain and gold still drains away. 

Once again we assert that equilibrium in 
our international accounts must be a major 
goal of government policy. The actions neces- 
sary to accomplish it, however distasteful 
politically, must be undertaken while there 
is still time to avoid catastrophic conse- 
quences for the dollar and for the domestic 
economy.“ Delay can no longer be tolerated. 
At stake is the viability of the world finan- 
cial structure, one which has supported a 
tremendous expansion in world trade and 
played an important role in the postwar pros- 
perity of the free world. 

The first requirement is that the United 
States put its house in order by adopting 
responsible fiscal and monetary policies. Be- 
yond that, we need to exert leadership in en- 
couraging other nations, particularly those 
running persistent payments surpluses, to 
cooperate in preserving and improving the 
international financial structure. Failure to 
act is to risk a world financial crisis which 
would surely jeopardize world prosperity. 

An increase in foreign trade 

International trade is indispensable to the 
continued growth of the American economy 
and to orderly increase in our standard of 
living and that of other free nations. 

The voluntary exchange of goods, services, 
and capital among nations raises economic 
welfare for all of them. It enlarges consum- 
ers’ choices, giving them the possibility of ac- 
quiring goods which cannot be had at home, 
or which can be had at home only at higher 
prices. 

International exchange is a two-sided 
process. It expands our markets for the prod- 
ucts of our farms and factories thereby gen- 
erating jobs. But if other nations are to buy 
from us, they must be able to sell to us in 
order to acquire the dollars to pay for their 
purchases. The Republican Party recognized 
this principle more than a half century ago 
when it advanced the idea of reciprocal trade 
treaties. 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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If freer trade advances the world's welfare, 
trade restrictions by the same token have 
the effect of diminishing it. We favor a con- 
tinuation of the American policy of truly 
reciprocal reductions of the barriers to the 
exchange of goods and services among free 
nations. In return for our reductions of bar- 
riers to imports, we must insist that the 
growing markets abroad which our aid and 
investment outlays helped to develop be 
opened to American exports. Moreover, appli- 
cations of this policy should be made with 
care to avoid serious adverse effects on busi- 
ness, agriculture and labor within our do- 
mestic economy. 

Beyond removing trade barriers, we need 
positive efforts on a broad front to improve 
our deteriorating trade surplus. Increasing 
our merchandise exports is a vital step toward 
this objective, and this calls for imaginative 
new measures by the government to stimu- 
late the movement of our goods overseas. 

Also, increased efforts need to be made to 
promote foreign tourism in the United 
States. Foreign travelers spend two billion 
dollars per year less in this country than 
Americans spend abroad, and we favor pro- 
grams to persuade more foreign visitors to 
come to this country. The other nations 
might well benefit, too, if more of their resi- 
dents knew the United States at firsthand. 


An end to nontariff barriers 


The major remaining institutional obsta- 
cles to freer trade are the so-called non-tariff 
barriers. Non-tariff barriers include “buy na- 
tional” programs under which government- 
controlled industries refuse to purchase prod- 
ucts for foreign manufacturers even when 
the latter’s prices are substantially lower than 
those for corresponding domestically pro- 
duced items. The practice is encountered 
widely abroad but is enshrined as well in the 
United States in the “Buy American” Act. 

Other non-tariff obstacles are border taxes 
(which in many cases add much more than 
tariffs to the final cost of imports), export 
subsidies, import quotas and various import- 
licensing restrictions, and other burdensome 
customs procedures. 

Removing such obstacles could in many 
cases help the free flow of goods, to our ad- 
vantage. But there are limits beyond which 
such actions should not go, especially in the 
instances in which they would risk serious 
injury to our key industries. We do not be- 
lieve in sacrificing the American farmer or 
businessman in tribute to a principle that 
other nations preach but do not practice, 

To this end, we recommend that the appro- 
priate agencies of the United States Govern- 
ment undertake a systematic study and 
assessment of non-tariff barriers—domestic 
and foreign. We hope that other nations will 
engage in similar efforts and that the next 
stage in international commercial coopera- 
tion will result in a meaningful reduction in 
such restrictions. 


Fiscal reform, an essential 


In spite of the progress that has been made 
in reducing tariffs, and that hopefully will 
be made in eliminating non-tariff obstacles 
to trade, it would be a profound mistake to 
imagine that institutional reforms of this 
kind alone will bring about the international 
commercial millennium. 

We cannot be nationalistic in the shaping 
of monetary and fiscal policy and interna- 
tionally minded in tariff questions. Tariff re- 
form must be joined with determined efforts 
to put a stop to inflationary wage and price 
increases which are making our goods in- 
creasingly non-competitive in world mar- 
kets, to slow the massive growth in the 
money supply which has fueled our home- 
made inflation, and to end the orgy of 
spending and the fiscal disorder which Demo- 
cratic Administrations have inflicted on the 
nation. 

Excessive government spending, financed 
by an inflationary expansion of credit with- 
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out parallel in our history, has generated the 
monetary pressures which have pushed up 
prices and costs and slowed exports while 
increasing imports. Only the limitation of 
government spending at home can render 
tariff reduction a safe rather than a perilous 
undertaking. Only the ending of inflation at 
home can preserve us from insolvency in our 
external economic relationships. 


Reductions in Government expenditures 
abroad 


Government expenditures abroad for mili- 
tary and economic aid purposes exceeded $8 
billion in 1967. To the extent that these out- 
lays constitute a drain on our balance of 
payments, efforts should be made to identify 
possible economies, while maintaining our 
essential foreign policy objectives. In this 
context we reiterate three recommendations 
for government action we made in an earlier 
report: 1 

1. Redetermine the extent of need under 
present conditions for United States military 
forces and their dependents in the European 
Theater, with the objective of reducing our 
expenditures there. 

2. Confine American military assistance 
generally to countries committed to the side 
of the Free World in the struggle against 
Communist subversion and aggression. 

3. Reduce the cost of foreign economic aid 
programs, primarily by directing assistance 
to those countries which maintain a hospi- 
table climate for private investment capital, 
and by stimulating private investment here 
and abroad to lead in their development. 

In addition, we favor measures to protect 
American investments abroad from arbitrary 
confiscation or expropriation. 


Conclusion 


The vital interests of the United States 
demand that the balance of payments prob- 
lem be attacked at its root causes and brought 
under control at once. Determined effort 
under Republican policies can bring about 
the discipline that Democratic Administra- 
tions have failed to exercise. The internal 
vitality of our country, the prosperity of our 
people, and our international strength and 
respect depend on the immediate adoption 
of these policies. 


8. ECONOMIC GROWTH FOR HUMAN BETTERMENT 
THE GOAL 


“The sole purpose of economic growth is 
the improvement of life for the individual. 
The policies of national government should 
encourage and foster growth in a way that 
ensures the most progress for the most people 
at the least risk to the free institutions of 
our society.” 


THE DEMOCRATIC RECORD 


The full extent of the Democratic Admin- 
istrations’ failures is revealed not only in the 
economic costs of their policies, but in the 
human costs that are the consequence. 

What the President himself referred to, in 
an historic understatement early in 1968, 
as “a certain restlessness” is in reality a crisis 
of confidence, in our leadership, in our na- 
tional purpose—a crisis so deep and encom- 
passing that it has been said that the nation 
is in the process of having a nervous break- 
down. And the evidence of the deterioration 
in the human condition is visible on every 
hand and in every major area of the national 
life. 

The Democratic Administrations have 
failed in their responsibility to ensure that 
the benefits of economic growth would lift 
the living conditions of all the people. In 
their obsession with inflation-puffed statis- 
tics, they have allowed the human wrongs 
suffered by those in the cities, on the farms, 
in the labor force, and on welfare, to grow 
even more inequitable. And by their policies 
they have created the inflation which vic- 
timizes most those who can afford it the 
least. 
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The problem of the cities 


The rioting, looting, burning and killing 
which have made summertime nightmares of 
Watts, Newark, Detroit and a score of other 
American cities are sad and frightening tes- 
timony to failure of the so-called “Great 
Society” to live up to its extravagant prom- 
ises. Indeed, by consistently raising hopes 
out of all proportion to its capacity to meet 
them, the present Democratic Administration 
has itself perversely exacerbated tensions in 
the cities and added to the climate of hope- 
lessness from which violence springs. 

The governing of American cities has been 
largely in the hands of Democratic officials. 
These Democratic Administrations have been 
inept and demonstrably wanting in coping 
with the urban crisis. 

In terms of population, urban or metro- 
politan America is today America itself. The 
problems with which the great urban cen- 
ters contend—race relations, slums, pollu- 
tion, crime, inadequate transportation, traf- 
fic congestion, poverty—are, in fact, the prob- 
lems of America. A political party which has 
failed to find viable answers to the prob- 
lems of the cities has also failed America 
nationally. 

Inadequate housing 

Democratic Administrations have signally 
failed to meet the needs of low income fami- 
lies for decent living accommodations, 

Under the rubric of “urban renewal,” they 
have engineered the condemnation and raz- 
ing of so-called substandard housing in slum 
areas. Unfortunately, few inducements have 
been offered to builders to produce moderate 
cost housing for the low income families dis- 
placed by the government bulldozer, Thus, 
from the beginning, the urban renewal proj- 
ects, which were intended to help the poor, 
have often had the perverse effect of evicting 
the poor to house the rich. 

The families displaced by urban renewal 
have in a majority of cases had to be re- 
settled in dwellings no better, and in some 
cases worse, than those from which they were 
evicted. 

Crime, pollution, decay, and congestion 
compound the problems of the unhappy 
ghettos in our large cities and make them 
doubly uninhabitable, 

To these problems, the Administration’s 
preferred solution is to spend more Federal 
money. More money, we are told, will be re- 
quired to purchase tranquility. But spend- 
ing will not purchase tranquility, if it leaves 
untouched the issues of motivation, of self- 
pride and hope for meaningful existence. 


Distressed labor-management relations 


Strikes and threats of strikes, in industries 
large and small, are occurring at a rate which 
gives concern to those who view free collec- 
tive bargaining as an indispensable element 
in the economic progress of the United 
States. The public is especially alarmed by 
strikes which cause the suspension of es- 
sential public service and threaten the 
health and safety of the population. 

However objectionable are labor-manage- 
ment differences which in effect hold the 
public weal up to ransom by the suspension 
of vital public services, it is the Democratic 
Administrations themselves which have 
created the inflationary environment within 
which the forces of labor disputes and in- 
flationary wage settlements are measurably 
increased. 

And it is these Administrations which 
ultimately will deserve the blame for any 
system of wage and price controls—and the 
end of free collective bargaining they con- 
note—which their inflationary policies may 
bring about. 

Moreover, it is these Administrations whose 
political opportunism has obstructed the 
enactment of legislation to solve these prob- 
lems in cases where the national health and 
safety are imperiled. 
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The welfare mess 


The “mess in welfare” is the term that is 
applied with ever greater frequency to the 
huge and sprawling assemblage of overlap- 
ping, often conflicting, programs that the 
Administration has put in place in recent 
years in the name of the so-called “Great 
Society.” 

No one knows precisely how many differ- 
ent agencies and programs have mushroomed 
in the name of welfare. The former Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare, John 
W. Gardner has stated that “in almost every 
domestic program we are encountering crises 
of organization.” Professor James Tobin, 
who was a member of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers when the war on poverty 
was initiated, has referred to the “bewil- 
dering variety of welfare and insurance pro- 
grams" and noted that “... half of the 
poor benefit from none of these; and most 
of the money spent to supplement personal 
incomes goes to families above the poverty 
line.” Economist Eli Ginzberg has calculated 
that welfare programs on the Federal level in 
1966 reached only one in ten of the poor. 

There can be no question that this failure 
of the Administration’s performance on the 
poverty front to match its grandiose promises 
has produced crushing disappointment for 
the affected citizens, and has substantially 
increased tensions in areas where low income 
families are concentrated. 

Confusion, deception, maladministration 
and perpetually increasing costs are the hall- 
marks of the Administration’s efforts to help 
the disadvantaged. The number of Americans 
who have accepted welfare as a way of life 
grows ominously; and their despair and 
apathy are not the least of the human costs 
of the Administration's policies. 

Notwithstanding their ineffectiveness, the 
Administration's welfare programs continue 
to proliferate at rates which can only enlarge 
the already enormous deficits in the Federal 
budget and add fuel to the already serious 
price inflation, 

The plight of the farmer 

Democratic policies have caused prices re- 
ceived by farmers to fall. Farm prices are 
currently at 74 percent of parity, the lowest 
level since 1933. 

Concomitantly, the prices farmers pay for 
non-farm goods, both for their own con- 
sumption and for their production inputs, 
have risen with the general inflation. 

In this price-cost squeeze, average farm 
income has dropped sharply. In 1967, aggre- 
gate farm income fell by nearly $1.5 billion. 
In part, this was due to the faltering of the 
nation’s economic growth, historically the 
best guarantee of a prosperous agriculture. 
In part, however, it reflects the failure of 
nostrums unsuited to the radically trans- 
formed situation of American agriculture. 


THE REPUBLICAN PROGRAM 


Economic growth is an inescapable re- 
quirement of our modern industrial society. 
The reasons for this are: 

1. The legitimate desire of every American 
family to raise its standard of living. 

2. The necessity of providing job opportu- 
nities, not only for an expanding population 
but for those displaced from employment by 
technological change. 

3. The needs of the broad public policies 
the nation has elected to pursue. 

Public objectives, whether they be in the 
area of health, education, transportation, re- 
duction of poverty, control of environmental 
pollution, or agriculture, cannot be imple- 
mented unless the economy grows at a rate 
sufficient to provide the required goods and 
services. 

Historically, the basic mechanism from 
which American economic growth has pro- 
ceeded has been our competitive enterprise 
system. The vitality and d of this 
system have provided the indispensable sub- 
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stance—the extra margin of goods and sery- 
ices—required for increased economic bene- 
fit both for individuals and for our nation 
as a whole. 

The Republican Party believes economic 
growth should be designed to improve living 
standards for all Americans. This can be 
done only by enlisting the capabilities of in- 
dustry toward resolving the problems of the 
cities, of housing, of labor relations, of labor 
and the farmer, and of the underprivileged. 
By hand-in-hand partnerships of business 
and the communities, pooling resources and 
skills, it is possible to inspire improvement 
by local means, without the heavy, wasteful 
domination of central government. 


Rebuilding our cities 


The task of transforming our cities from 
inhuman to human places of habitation is a 
monumental one. Overnight panaceas for 
the deep-rooted causes of urban decay are 
not available, and the Republican Party does 
not pretend to have them. We do believe 
that the renaissance of the American metrop- 
olis, where most of us live and work, will 
require a new approach differing in crucial 
respects from that which has hitherto pre- 
vailed. 

The Republican program for rebuilding the 
city begins with one basic proposition: hu- 
man needs are best served by agencies 
situated as close as possible to the individual. 
The Federal government has a positive role 
to play in the field of urban affairs by pro- 
viding leadership and expertise. But the 
growing tendency of the Federal government 
to act directly with the cities has seriously 
sapped the vitality of both the cities and 
the States in dealing with these local prob- 
lems. The Federal government, therefore, 
must so shape its program as to stimulate 
and supplement but not supplant State, local 
and private action, 

Equally important, the power and re- 
sources of our private enterprise system 
need to be mobilized on a far broader scale 
to help meet the direst needs of the city. 

We have only begun to exploit the enor- 
mous potential of private resources to cope 
with large social problems. Their increased 
use is imperative. Meeting social needs in 
this way will reduce the impersonality, the 
inefficiency, and the substantially higher 
costs of government programs and, simul- 
taneously, provide funds otherwise unavail- 
able from a government tightly pressed on 
all sides to reduce its already enormous fis- 
cal commitments. 

Better housing 

The Republican Party strongly supports 
the change already under way in urban re- 
newal in which the preoccupation with 
razing slum areas is replaced by a recognition 
that old neighborhoods can be rehabilitated 
and restored with far less dislocation of 
families and businesses. These restored units 
must be available to their low income ten- 
ants at a price they can afford. The positive 
characteristics of a neighborhood under- 
going renewal should be retained, for the 
local neighborhood may be the only social 
institution with meaning and value for the 
low income urban family. 

While the Federal government can provide 
constructive leadership in the housing field, 
the basic task of supplying the nation’s need 
for shelter is one that can and must be 
met by the private housing industry. The 
vast bulk of the housing constructed in the 
period 1946-65 originated with private in- 
dustry: only about 2 percent of houses put 
in place was erected directly by government; 
and moreover, about three-quarters of the 
private housing was conventionally financed. 
As a result, largely of these private endeavors, 
sixty-two percent of Americans live in their 
own homes. 

However, impressive these statistics, they 
cannot cloak the fact that housing in the 
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United States continues to be afflicted by 
serious deficiencies. Low incomes and racial 
segregation have denied access to decent 
housing to thousands of American families. 

To help our disadvantaged fellow citizens 
find accommodations in which they can live 
with dignity must remain a prime national 
objective. To this end, we urge the home 
ownership proposal put forward by Repub- 
licans in the Congress to help low income 
families achieve the prized goal of ownership 
of their own homes or apartments. 

For many living in deteriorated and de- 
teriorating core city areas, who live in a 
world of unending rent payments, owner- 
ship of a home offers the way to a new life 
based on self-respect and hope. 


Labor-management relations 


The Republican Party holds that labor 
unions have a wholly legitimate function 
to perform in the American economy and 
that the rights and privileges of unions, pre- 
eminently the right to engage in free col- 
lective bargaining, must be preserved and, 
where necessary, strengthened. 

We do not believe in Federal coercion of 
either management or labor. 

We do believe that the rights and privi- 
leges accorded to management or labor 
unions are, as in the case of any other group, 
inseparable from the obligations they owe 
to the public to use these powers responsibly 
and prudently. 

The Republican Party does not subscribe 
either in principle or in practice, to any form 
of compulsory arbitration or seizure as a 
regular means of resolving national emer- 
gency disputes. Both are alien to the free 
enterprise system and to free collective 


Despite the promises of the Democratic 
Administration to submit concrete proposals 
to improve the machinery dealing with na- 
tional emergency strikes, no such proposals 
have been submitted. The result is uncer- 
tainty and anxiety concerning the outcome 
of the next major industrial dispute. The 
time has come to take an additional step 
within the framework of free collective bar- 
gaining to establish a more permanent and 
effective type of collective bargaining ma- 
chinery which would forestall the crisis situ- 
ations which jeopardize the national health 
and safety. To this end, we urge the crea- 
tion by the Congress of a joint committee on 
a non-partisan basis to study the problem 
and to make legislative recommendations. 

The Republican Party is pro-labor, pro- 
business, and pro-the American consumer. It 
accepts and reaffirms the indisputable truth 
that neither business nor labor nor the 
customer can prosper without the others. 
Progress becomes possible only when work- 
ingmen and employers join together as part- 
ners to produce more and better commodities 
more efficiently. Their interests are insep- 
arable. They must be collaborators, not an- 
tagonists. It is a pity that this simple truth 
is not more widely understood and accepted. 
If it were, this nation would be much further 
ahead in its efforts to realize its real eco- 
nomic potential and its true greatness. 


Improved welfare 


Within the limits set only by our resources, 
the Republican Party is determined to cre- 
ate a society of maximum opportunity for 
every citizen to live in decency and dignity. 

Too many Americans in this wealthy na- 
tion live in impoverished circumstances 
through no fault of their own. Our first goal 
must be to improve their lot. 

The question of the kinds of programs 
that are to be adopted to cope with invol- 
untary privation is crucial. Welfare programs 
must not unnecessarily encourage ent 
reliance on governmental relief, incompatible 
with our American traditions of personal 
dignity and self-reliance. 

An ever-growing dependence upon govern- 
ment is a sign of national decay, not 
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strength. It is not enough that social legis- 
lation be well-intentioned and that it pro- 
vide adequately for those in real need. We 
believe the American people should reject 
welfare schemes which create permanent 
classes of supplicants, by destroying pride 
and self-respect. 

“Welfare” programs must be succeeded to 
the maximum extent by creative measures 
which rebuild the human spirit, add the 
personal tools of education and training, and 
qualify the individual for a productive place 
in society. Those whose limited physical and 
mental capabilities make that impossible 
must, of course, be sheltered and helped, in 
@ way that preserves spirit and dignity. 

The Republican Party is firmly committed 
to the preservation and upgrading of our so- 
cial insurance systems. In fact, these have 
been greatly expanded and strengthened 
under Republican Administrations. At the 
same time, we need to recognize that there 
are limits to the ability of any society to sup- 
port welfare programs. 

We must be strong in the means to pro- 
vide the economic security to which we 
rightfully aspire. Such means can come only 
from a free, healthy, vigorously growing 
economy, unimpaired by the ravages of in- 
flation. We must be strong in national re- 
solve not to exchange our freedom and 
dignity for security, lest in the end we lose 
freedom, dignity and security. 

Helping the American farmer 

On the farm problem, the Republican 
Party rejects the Democratic Administra- 
tion’s counsels of despair, which have im- 
posed an annual $7 billion charge on the 
Federal budget and entwined the farmer in 
a network of red tape and controls. As the 
fruits of all this intervention, farm income 
has declined to its lowest level in many 
years. Since 1960, over 900,000 American 
farmers, nearly one-quarter of the total, 
have been driven from their farms by eco- 
nomic adversity. 

The productive capacity of American agri- 
culture is one of the wonders of the world. 
It gives us an enormous opportunity to make 
progress in the struggle against poverty, 
both at home and abroad. At the same time 
many farm families are not now receiving a 
fair return for their labors. 

The Republican Party pledges itself to 
meet the problem of surpluses in ways which 
will improve and stabilize farm family in- 
come while reducing Federal intervention 
and control. 

Problems of surplus must be met by means 
that will expand markets domestically and 
around the world, and by removing the in- 
centives for over-production. Especially, we 
advocate increased emphasis on new uses for 
farm products. 

Government action should moderate ex- 
cessive swings in commodity prices while still 
leaving scope—through the market—for 
price changes needed to balance supply and 
demand in particular markets. 


Growth 


By and large, the theories of economic 
growth espoused by Administration econo- 
mists have emphasized only the mechanical, 
material aspects of growth. They have been 
indifferent to the kind of economic system 
that is most likely to promote progress in the 
free society. They have been indifferent to 
the fact that growth is meaningless unless 
it is fairly shared by the people. This indiffer- 
ence can lead only to trouble. The Republi- 
can program seeks to achieve an acceptable 
rate of economic growth by mobilizing the 
energies and incentives of all the people and 
by taking into account the human as well 
as the strictly economic objectives of growth 
policy. 

Only those unwilling to face facts can deny 
that prosperity for the masses of men is 
found today only in those developed coun- 
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tries in which the market economy is in place 
and functioning. 


The role of government 


While a free society cannot tolerate the 
synthetic forcing of the growth rate by gov- 
ernment, government has a role to play. It is 
government upon which devolves the task of 
establishing and maintaining the framework 
in which a free people can achieve the rate 
of economic growth warranted by its thrifti- 
ness, its knowledge, its physical resources, its 
capacity for orderly government, and its 
desires. 

The proper role of government, in short, is 
to act as the catalyst of the growth process, 
to pursue positive policies aimed at fostering 
the greatest amount of spontaneous non-in- 
flationary growth which the nation’s re- 
sources and the creative energies of its citi- 
zens permit, and to require the observance 
of the rules which will ensure a truly humane 
distribution. 

A government concerned to promote sound 
growth will use its broad powers in respect 
to monetary and financial arrangements, the 
tax structure, the balance of payments, the 
maintenance of competition—with prudence 
and flexibility. It will use these powers with 
a view to moderating and, if possible, elimi- 
nating the ups and downs of the business 
cycle; it will use them also to encourage full 
utilization of labor and capital resources, a 
high rate of private investment and the 
savings needed to finance such investment, 
Such a government will be aware of the su- 
preme importance of confidence to a market 
economy and will do everything possible to 
maintain and extend it. Above all, it will 
never overlook the fundamental purpose of 
growth in the first place: to secure to every 
citizen the opportunity to lead a productive, 
purposeful and happy life. 


Conclusion 


It is evident to all but the most obtuse 
that the economic and the human costs of 
Democratic Administrations have reached 
unacceptable levels. Their policies have had 
the effect of diminishing and of discrediting 
the American dream of progress. The so-called 
“Great Society” has been the frustrated so- 
ciety, its swollen aspirations transformed 
into the bitter fruit of disappointment and 
disillusionment. The fundamental error be- 
hind this grandiose failure has been the Ad- 
ministration’s obstinate refusal to set priori- 
ties. Its unyielding attempts to do everything 
for everybody at once have not only given rise 
to the seething enclaves of fear, hate and re- 
sentment throughout the nation; it has 
simultaneously shaken the foundations of 
our economic system on which, in the last 
analysis, all progress depends. 

The Republican Party rejects this bank- 
rupt policy of trying to foster economic 
growth by pumping more inflated dollars 
into the economy. We seek to link economic 
growth to human betterment. Our aim is to 
give new life to the American dream, Our 
intention is to make of America once 
a country worthy of human habitation, in 
which our expectations will be in reasonable 
balance with our resources, in which our 
cherished political freedoms will assume new 
relevance, materially and spirtually, for all 
men. 

Copies of other Republican Coordinating 
Committee reports relating to this paper may 
be obtained by writing to: Research Division, 
Republican National Committee, 1625 Eye 
St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20006. These re- 
ports include: 

“The Alleviation of Poverty”. 

“The Balance of Payments, The Gold 
Drain, and Your Dollar”. 

“A Call for New Fiscal Policies for the Gov- 
ernment of the U.S.” 

The Challenge of the Modern Metropolis: 
The Republican Response”. 

“Clean Air: Our Most Basic Resource”. 
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“Crime and Delinquency: A Republican 
Response”. 

“East-West Trade”. 

“Effective Water Management for the Na- 
tion’s Future”. 

“Equality in America: A Promise Unful- 
filled“. 

“Federal, State and Local Responsibilities 
for Problems of Education”. 

“Financing the Future of Federalism: The 
Case for Revenue Sharing”. 

“Pull and Equal Employment Opportuni- 
ties”. 

“Further Comment on the Rising Costs of 
Living”. 

“Housing and Urban Development”. 

“The Human Investment”. 

“Improving Social Welfare”. 

“Jobs and People”. 

“Job Training and Employment Opportu- 
nities for All Americans”. 

“Modern Urban Transportation”. 

“Our Older Citizens: A National Respon- 
sibility”. 

“A Republican Approach to the Needs of 
the Aging”. 

“The Restoration of Federalism in Amer- 
ica”. 

“The Restoration of Federalism in Amer- 
ica (Final Report)”. 

“Revitalizing Our Rural Areas”. 

“The Rising Costs of Living”. 

“Toward a Stronger Federal System”. 

“Transportation in Modern America”. 

“Urban Education: Problems and Prior- 
ities”. 

“Water Pollution Control: 
Performance”. 

“Where the Jobs Are”, 

Additional copies of this report for $1 each 
may be obtained from the Research Division, 
Republican National Committee. Checks 
must accompany order. 

FOOTNOTES 

1 The President’s own Commission on Budg- 
et Concepts, in its 1967 report, condemned 
this and other improper budget practices, 
with the result that long overdue reforms de- 
manded by the Republican Party have at last 
been introduced into the 1969 Budget. 

Throughout this document. Federal goy- 
ernment receipts and expenditures refer to 
the new, unified budget, unless otherwise 
noted. 

In this connection, the Republican Party 
repeats the vigorous endorsement it has given 
to such effort in its previous reports, specifi- 
cally: “The Human Investment,” March 
1966; “Jobs and People,” June 1966; 
“Job Training and Employment Oppor- 
tunities for All Americans,” April 1967; 
“Revitalizing Our Rural Areas,” July 1967; 
“Where the Jobs Are,” July 1967; and “Full 
and Equal Employment Opportunities,” De- 
cember 1967. 

*See “A Call for New Fiscal Policies.” Task 
Force on Federal Fiscal and Monetary Poli- 
cies, Republican Coordinating Committee, 
April 1967. 

5 See statement of Republican Coordinating 
Committee released July 24, 1967, entitled 
“The Johnson-Humphrey Administration and 
You: Higher Prices, More Taxes, Greater 
Deficits.” 

*See “Economy in Government” a report 
issued by the Joint. Economic Committee of 
Congress, July 1967. 

Economy in Government,“ Report of the 
Joint Economic Committee of Congress, is- 
sued July 1967. 

$ See “A Call for New Fiscal Policies,” Task 
Force on Federal Fiscal and Monetary Poli- 
cies, Republican Coordinating Committee, 
April 1967. 

The problems of Federal-State fiscal rela- 
tions and specific measures to redress current 
imbalances are discussed in “The Restoration 
of Federalism in America,” issued by the 
Republican Coordinating Committee in De- 
cember 1967. 
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1 See Economic Report of the President 
and The Annual Report of the Council of 
Economic Advisers, 1967, p. 99. 

4 These recommendations were made pre- 
viously by the Coordinating Committee. See 
“A Call for New Fiscal Policies,” April 1967. 

This Task Force in 1965 outlined the 
causes of our weakening international posi- 
tion, and suggested a list of remedies. See 
“The Balance of Payments, The Gold Drain, 
and Your Dollar.” The Administration has 
consistently ignored these recommendations. 

48 See “The Balance of Payments, the Gold 
Drain and Your Dollar,” Task Force on Fed- 
eral Fiscal and Monetary Policies, The Re- 
3 Coordinating Committee, August 
1965. 


L. B. J.: AN AMERICAN FIRST 
HON. JOSEPH P. VIGORITO 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 1, 1968 


Mr. VIGORITO. Mr. Speaker, an edi- 
torial in the April 2 edition of the Titus- 
ville Herald, Titusville, Pa., describes 
President Johnson’s historic decision to 
withdraw from presidential politics as 
“pure, unadulterated Americanism at its 
best.” I agree wholeheartedly with this 
assessment of the President’s decision. 
As the headline of the editorial states, 
the President is “An American First.” 
We can be thankful that such a man oc- 
cupies the White House at this critical 
juncture in our national history. The 
editorial points out: 


The Great Society, of which LBJ dreamed 
fondly will not come about when he is in 
office. But it may become reality in future 
years because a President placed peace above 
party, above politics, above power. 


In order that all my colleagues in the 
House may have the opportunity to read 
this inspiring evaluation from the grass- 
roots of America, I insert the editorial 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

AN AMERICAN First 

So it has happened twice in the lifetime 
of many now living— 

A President who was certain of renomina- 
tion said he did not want the job. 

Calvin Coolidge’s “I do not choose to run” 
was a surprise. But his countrymen took it 
for what it was; a decision based purely on 
personal grounds. 

If Coolidge created a sensation, a block- 
buster, Lyndon Baines Johnson pulled a truly 
gigantic surprise, akin to an H-bomb blast. 

But Johnson’s was not a personal thing. It 
was pure, unadulterated Americanism at its 
best. It was the act of a patriot, using that 
last word in its finest sense. 

Johnson loves power. His whole record 
shows that. He would have reveled in re- 
nomination. And if the cards had fallen as 
they very likely could have, he would have 
gloried in reelection. 

But in the showdown he placed the 
United States first. 

He cut himself free to work for peace with- 
out any of his actions being misinterpreted 
on political grounds. 

He cut out from under Ho Chi Minh one 
of the Vietnamese warlord’s last hopes—that 
if North Vietnam could hold out until after 
the election it might possibly win. Instead of 
dragging along while the U.S, played politics, 
the war and its solution are going to occupy 
the attention of the most powerful man in 
the world to the exclusion of everything else. 
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The bombing has been stopped, except 
what is necessary to save the lives of our 
front-line troops. If this doesn’t bring Hanoi 
to the conference table, the world will know 
for sure where the full blame for continued 
pain and death and desolation belongs. 

And if peace talks are held, the president 
can give his undivided attention to them. We 
are certain that he will attend in person if 
this proves necessary. 

If Hanoi does not react favorably to the 
cessation of bombing, there are other avenues 
to be explored, in person, by the President. 

Should peace still elude all these efforts, 
then Mr. Johnson can put all the might of 
this country into ending the fighting by the 
sword. 

The President, we believe, has put peace 
first, realizing that the racial tensions which 
are wracking this country cannot be calmed 
while war is in progress, 

The Great Society, of which LBJ dreamed 
fondly, will not come about when he is in 
office. But it may become reality in future 
years because a President placed peace above 
party, above politics, above power. 

It is up to other Americans to follow Mr. 
Johnson’s example of self-sacrifice to bring 
about peace in Vietnam. 

There is now no reason for a lack of unity 
in this country over the Vietnam problem. 
We can support the doves without hesitation, 
because we are all Americans, If this does 
not work, we still have our sword, This may 
be the only thing that Hanoi understands. 
We should know for sure in a few weeks. 


U.S. PAVILION: HEMISFAIR, 1968 
HON. HENRY B. GONZALEZ 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 1, 1968 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, again I 
urge all Americans who are able to be 
sure to plan to attend HemisFair 1968 in 
San Antonio, Tex., before October 6, 1968. 
Not only will the trip be worthwhile from 
the standpoint of seeing a most pic- 
turesque and cosmopolitan section of the 
United States, but no one will be gouged, 
nor cheated. 

One of the most imaginative and 
worthwhile pavilions is the one the 
United States is sponsoring at this special 
category, 6-month, world fair. The crea- 
ture of the Department of Commerce, 
the agency charged with the responsi- 
bility of planning, mapping, and carry- 
ing out the project by the U.S. Congress, 
HemisFair’s U.S. pavilion is truly an out- 
standing one. Despite the serious handi- 
caps of fund curtailments, time limita- 
tions, and the usual frustrations and 
problems, the individuals in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and other agencies 
have performed a veritable miracle, We 
should, in all fairness, recognize the 
achievement of this Department and its 
efficient, able public servants. 

However, some questions have been 
raised by some individuals, some of them 
outlandish questions and statements, 
concerning the film shown in the Con- 
fluence Theater of the pavilion. 

I have spoken out on the floor of the 
House twice before about this, and those 
of you who have heard me or have read 
my remarks know of the expressions in 
favor and in admiration of this produc- 
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tion, both by native as well as by foreign 
viewers. 

But now I am delighted to present and 
share with my colleagues the views of an 
impartial observer, a priest, no less, from 
the neighboring and great St. Mary’s 
University, who was requested by a local 
TV station to view the film and then to 
reveal his impressions during an inter- 
view. 

Father Louis Reile, S.M., did just this 
and then wrote one of the most eloquent 
and sensitive impressions I have seen 
anywhere. I offer to my colleagues from 
the pages of the Alamo Messenger, of 
April 26, 1968, this review: 

SOUNDTRACK: Frum Is Asour “Us” 
(By Louis Reile, SM) 


(Nore.—Father Reile is director of the 
Cinema-Arts seminar at St. Mary's Uni- 
versity.) 

The magic mirror on the wall not only re- 
flects unreality, it also speaks it. 

But the magic mirror belongs to the world 
of fantasy. Fantasy is not life, but an escape 
from life. 

Francis Thompson's film “US” at the 
United States Pavilion at HemisFair 68 is 
reality because truly the film is “us.” The 
pun is deliberate. 

That any of us living in this post-atomic 
age, this century of conquest in outer space, 
this century gripped in a ferment of intel- 
lectual awakenings, a post-Vatican II age 
ecumenically oriented would spurn the oc- 
casion to view reality is almost ridiculous to 
imagine. Yet some citizens in this land of 
“US” would have us squint at the reality 
presented in Thompson’s film and then to 
give full attention to the twin screen of 
fantasy and escape. 

Reality does not always flatter, at least 
immediately. But growth and richness can 
result from the sobering humiliation of this 
confrontation. Mature citizens looking at 
themselves on Thompson’s film surely are 
embarrassed, sobered, then cleansed. 

Breast-beating for the God-fearing is vir- 
tuous; for the ethical man the same act is 
at least cathartic. Who then, aside from the 
immature and the brute, cannot view “US” 
with anything but a sense of truth and not 
a little beauty? 

The idyllic opening sequence tilts the film- 
maker’s hand. In this land of myriad loveli- 
ness, made so by the Creator, came a strange 
breed of mankind, elemented from the hu- 
mors and sinews of almost every land on 
earth, to amalgamate into a people called 
“American.” This new people in a new land 
had a destiny: to be a colossus almost before 
it matured through adolescence. 

The machine’s crude denuding of the vir- 
gin forests typifies our verve of doing while 
at the same time it underlines our precipi- 
tousness in conquering. 

The primeval loveliness was bound to be 
disturbed as we re-shaped the land to our 
fervid dream of fulfillment. The plan, being 
a human evolvement, bears pock-marking 
blemishes. 

Seen in the graphics of the motion pic- 
ture, these shortcomings magnify to most 
alarming proportions. The viewer must react 
to this visual storm Thompson creates in the 
23-minute film. Complacent citizens abhor 
movement; alert citizens rise to best the 
storm. 

Thompson’s film “US” is a cinematic 
psalm, a wailing muted miserere, inherent in 
which is the certainty that strength will 
come and will balm the hurt and heal the 
wounds. The fresh editing, the gyroscopic 
camera angles, the stark and the astounding 
visuals add up to a thrusting social com- 
ment. 

As much as I would like to think that the 
Negro family would be met with open 
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arms in Anywhere, U.S.A., I have more than 
ample cause to know they will not be, at least 
not yet. 

All my powers of believing cannot reshape 
the scene of futility in the world of the un- 
skilled and unschooled whites. The depths 
of their quiet despair burdens me with a 
sense of “must.” Paired with this grimness 
is the spectacular gaiety most of the world 
trademarks “American.” 

It seems to me that to admit our short- 
comings is a sign of vibrant health, devoid of 
unbalancing neuroses. Thompson’s film is 
our reality mirror. Pilgrims we came here, 
pioneers in a promised land. We are proud, 
but let us hope, not arrogant. 

In our characteristic manner can we not 
be cleansed in our cinematic confession and 
then begin with a will to right the wrongs, 
strong in the knowledge that we have been 
forgiven. We are “us.” It is glorious to think 
of what we can become. 


AN ACT OF HEROISM 


HON. DON FUQUA 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 1, 1968 


Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to call the attention of the Congress to 
an exceptional act of heroism on the 
part of Thomas James Carter, of Fer- 
nandina Beach, Fla., whose courageous 
efforts saved the lives of two fishermen 
Easter Sunday. 

Disregarding his personal safety, Mr. 
Carter rode his horse 150 yards offshore 
to pull these two men to safety after 
they had been caught in an undertow. 

His heroic deed is well worth record- 
ing, and I want to pay my personal trib- 
ute to him in this fashion. 

I insert the following article from the 
Fernandina Beach News-Leader, as it 
appeared in a recent issue, pointing out 
most graphically his singular act of 
bravery and heroism: 

PROMPT ACTION Saves Two From SURF 

A cool head and excellent equestrian 
ability enabled Thomas James Carter of 
Fernandina Beach, to save two fishermen on 
Easter Sunday from possible drowning. 

Carter rode into the sea twice to save two 
of three fishermen who were approximately 
150 yards offshore and were caught in an 
undertow and pulled out to sea, 

At press time today, the third member of 
the group, Charles Alvin Kelly of Alma, 
Georgia was still presumed drowned by local 
authorities. 

Saved from a like fate by the action of 
Carter were William Clyde Collins of 
Mershon, Georgia and William H. Lee of 
Alma. 

Witnesses said that the three men were 
using a 75-foot seine in the surf in front of 
the Surf Restaurant when the incident oc- 
curred. 

Carter grabbed each man by the shirt, 
pulled them on the back of his horse and 
rode to shore. 

Assistant Fire Chief Herbert Douglas and 
Fireman Francis Cox used resuscitators on 
the two men pulled from the surf. 

Editors note: A News-Leader reporter who 
witnessed the rescue of the two men and the 
attempts by Carter and Firemen Douglas and 
Cox to save the life of the third fisherman, 
stated that he had nothing but praise for the 
ability and nerve of Carter and for the 
prompt action of the two firemen who 
reached the scene in record time. 
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Carter rode his horse into waves that were 
many times over the head of both the horse 
and rider, disregarding personal safety. 
Douglas and Cox waded repeatedly into the 
lashing waves in an effort to find the body 
of the man. They were also assisted by 
several surfers, who used their surf boards 
to try and locate the missing man. 


TIME IS NOT ON OUR SIDE IN THIS 
HEMISPHERE 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 1, 1968 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, recently 
an eminent authority on Latin America, 
John Plank of the Brookings Institu- 
tion, has warned that time is running 
out for us in Latin America. 

For the picture to “change radically 
in directions more congenial to our values 
and the national interest of the United 
States,” Latin Americans must commit 
themselves to the idea of democratic de- 
velopment. Dr. Plank feels, in addition, 
there must be “a vastly increased flow 
of resources into Latin America that can 
be used for developmental purposes.” 
These resources would mainly be from 
the United States, in the form of trade 
and aid, and should be in the vicinity 
of $20 billion a year rather than $2 
billion. 

The statement from which highlights 
are presented above is worthy of care- 
ful study. The full text follows: 


About the only thing I can say with assur- 
ance concerning Latin American demands 
during the next decade is that anything I 
say is likely to be proved wrong. No, there 
is one additional thing: time is not on our 
side in this hemisphere. We cannot expect to 
muddle through to a happy future with 
present attitudes, policies, commitments, 
and allocations. Which is not to say that we 
will not try to muddle through, both we 
North Americans and many Latin Americans. 
And we shall very probably get through the 
next ten years. My guess is that Latin Amer- 
ican demands during the coming decade are 
going to be very much like Latin American 
demands during the decade just past and 
that our response to those demands will also 
be very similar to our past response. I con- 
clude from this that Latin America in ten 
years time will look pretty much the way it 
does now. The communists and indigenous 
extremists will still be active in the region, 
but they will have achieved little success. 
Cuba will still be the only hemispheric coun- 
try under tight communist domination. The 
Alliance for Progress, limping today, will still 
be limping in 1978. It will still be predicated 
on the assumption that development can be 
relatively painless, both to the rich and well- 
born in Latin America and to the taxpayers 
in the United States. Ten years, however, is 
about the limit of time we have. Cataclysmic 
and revolutionary things cam happen in 
Latin America during the next decade; they 
almost certainly will happen during the 
next succeeding decade. 

Let it be clear that this is the prognosis at 
which I do arrive, not the prognosis at which 
I would like to arrive. Like all of you, I would 
like to see the societies of Latin America 
surge forward, coherently and constructively, 
toward the attainment of the goals of the 
Alliance for Progress. I would like to see 
“Revolutions in Freedom” succeed not only 
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in Chile but throughout the hemisphere. I 
would like to see, during this coming decade, 
Cuba reintegrated into the American comity 
of nations. I would like to see the ex-British 
dependencies of the Caribbean brought into 
a truly fruitful relationship, not only with 
Latin America but with the United States and 
Canada. I would like to see Latin American 
regional economic integration very close to 
realization and regional political integration 
well under way. I would like to see the United 
States devoting a truly significant part of 
its resources to the economic, social, and 
political development of the area instead of 
making the paltry contribution we now make. 
In short, I would like to see really appre- 
ciable advance toward the achievement of a 
western hemisphere community, one that is 
free, pluralistic, just, and progressive. 

But I cannot in honesty say that I expect 
to see these things. Rather, what I expect to 
see in Latin America is the tradition pulling 
and hauling, both within societies and among 
them; some ill-coordinated advance followed 
too often by retrogression, sporadic violence; 
continuing popular restlessness, continuing 
elite resistance to really profound and rapid 
change. What I expect to see in the United 
States is the continuation of our by now 
very well established policy of actually rele- 
gating Latin America to a relatively low pri- 
ority among our official domestic and inter- 
national concerns while rhetorically and 
formally assigning a special and preferred 
status to the region. 

But can we really expect to get through 
the next ten years as undramatically as I 
have indicated? Isn't Latin America seeth- 
ing with discontent and sedition? Aren't the 
problems of the area—the population explo- 
sion with attendant incipient famine, the 
participation explosion with attendant de- 
mands for more responsive and responsible, 
more effective and efficient political systems— 
rapidly assuming unmanageable proportions? 
Isn’t it “one minute to midnight” there, as 
we have been told for so long and so often? 

On its face, to be sure, the situation in 
Latin America looks desperate. Here we find 
the full, appalling catalogue of human mis- 
ery in all its dimensions: economic back- 
wardness, social injustice, political decay, 
cultural disarray, psychological distress. 
Here also, if students of revolution like Brin- 
ton and Palmer are right, are the precondi- 

tions for violent revolution: lack of respect 
for constituted authority; deplorably inade- 
quate communication within and among 
groups and classes; the feeling that respect 
for one’s traditional superiors is a form of 
humiliation, that established sources of pres- 
tige are questionable, that hitherto accepted 
forms of getting and using wealth are sus- 
pect and evil. It would appear that most Latin 
American societies are on the verge of revo- 
lutionary upheaval. 

My judgment, though, is that these soci- 
eties will continue pretty much as they are 
today despite their schisms, internal and 
external pressures, evident inequities—at 
least during the next five to ten years, and 
that they will neither succumb to totalitar- 
lanisms of the left or right nor move strongly 
forward in the directions called for by the 
philosophy of the Alliance for Progress. In- 
deed, and paradoxically, it is because they 
are so poorly structured as societies, so lack- 
ing in national unity, in such short supply 
of those attitudes, skills, mechanisms and 
institutions appropriate for initiating and 
carrying through major change, that the 
prospects for both Fidel Castro and the Alli- 
ance for Progress are dim. Those of us who 
are committed to the democratic way may 
feel frustrated and anguished by what we 
see in Latin America; those in Latin America 
who would follow the route of Che Guevara 
and Mao Tse Tung feel frustrated and out- 
raged 

Account has to be taken of cases, of course. 
Mexico, with a well-defined sense of national 
purpose, a national idea, an institutional 
structure that is at once stable and flexible, 
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a cadre of trained and experienced men in 
all relevant areas, will continue to move for- 
ward. Haiti, with or without Duvalier, will 
probably continue to move backward. Argen- 
tina will stay bogged down into an indefinite 
future in its peculiar socio-political im- 
passe that makes impossible its attaining its 
potential. Brazil will continue to empitomize 
uneven development as its center-south 
moves rapidly forward while its north-east 
falls relatively farther behind. Peru's situa- 
tion in ten years time will probably be as 
precarious as it is today. Chile, Colombia, 
and Venezuela are more hopef u cases, but 
one would hesitate to predict stunning 
success for them during the next decade, for 
everything will depend upon continuing high 
quality of political leadership, a developing 
sense of national identity and coherence, 
and the building of more adequate institu- 
tions for accommodation and advance. 

This is the picture that emerges for me, 
one that is based upon a view of the present 
reality and Latin America’s past. Two things 
are required if the picture is to be changed 
radically in directions more congenial to our 
values and the national interest of the 
United States. One is that persons in Latin 
America in whatever category—presidents 
and peasants, oligarchs and accountants, 
professors and priests, mechanics and mili- 
tary men—commit themselves seriously and 
steadfastly to the idea of democratic deyel- 
opment and think through honestly and 
soberly what the idea of democratic devel- 
opment entails for them and their societies. 
This is primarily a matter of their wills, and 
implicit in it is the requirement that they 
modify their values, attitudes, and behavior 
patterns. There is not a great deal the United 
States can do directly in this matter. Un- 
less Latin Americans want to develop 
democratically, unless people in high places 
are prepared to take some real risks and to 
surrender some of their traditional perqui- 
sites, unless people in lower places are pre- 
pared to trust the processes of gradualism, 
incrementalism, democratic development will 
not, cannot occur. 

The second thing that is required if dem- 
ocratic development is to proceed in Latin 
America is a vastly increased flow of resources 
into Latin America that can be used for de- 
velopmental purposes; and these resources 
must come largely from the United States, 
through either aid or trade or a combination 
of both. We North Americans should be 
thinking in terms of 20 billion dollars a year 
in developmental assistance rather than 2 
billion, we should be thinking in terms of 
deliberately improving Latin America’s trad- 
ing position in our own and other world 
markets. We should be so thinking, that is, 
if we want to see Latin America develop. What 
we are doing at present is palliative in effect, 
little more—and with every day that passes 
it becomes less adequate even as palliative. 

I am far from predicting that Latin Ameri- 
can wills will change, far from predicting 
that the United States will rethink its priori- 
ties in order to allocate more resources to 
Latin America. I say only that unless these 
things happen, Latin America in ten years 
time will still be wallowing, but will at that 
time be indeed be perilously close to the 
brink of explosion. 

All of this sounds much more lugubrious, 
much more pessimistic than I intended it to 
be. Actually, Latin America presents a really 
worthwhile challenge, for this is one part— 
perhaps the only part—of the developing 
world that does have the resources, both hu- 
man and material, to demonstrate that rapid 
democratic development is possible. It is 
easy to say—and probably true—that if the 
possibility of democratic development cannot 
be demonstrated in Latin America, it cannot 
be demonstrated anywhere. I would prefer 
to put the matter positively. I would prefer 
to say to my North American and Latin 
friends, “Come, let us show ourselves and 
the world what we can do.” 
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NOTRE DAME LAW SCHOOL 
SYMPOSIUM ON CRIME 


— 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 1, 1968 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, on 
April 11 and again on April 25 of this 
year, I included in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp remarks made by participants 
in a significant symposium on crime held 
at the Notre Dame Law School on Febru- 
ary 12, 1968. The symposium was en- 
titled “The Challenge of Crime in a Free 
Society: Perspective on the Report of the 
President’s Commission on Law Enforce- 
ment and Administration of Justice.” 

Mr. Speaker, I include in the RECORD 
the perceptive remarks of the last three 
speakers at this symposium: Prof. G. 
Robert Blakey, of the Notre Dame Law 
School, who organized the symposium, 
“Organized Crime: The National Re- 
sponse”; Mr. Herbert H. Isaacs, president 
of Isaacs-Dobbs Systems, Inc., “The Lim- 
its and Possibilities of Science in the 
Administration of Justice“; and Prof. 
Frank Remington, of the University of 
Wisconsin Law School, The Limits and 
Possibilities of the Criminal Law”: 


ORGANIZED CRIME: THE NATIONAL RESPONSE 


(Remarks of Prof. G. Robert Blakey, Notre 
Dame Law School, February 12, 1968) 


The roots of organized crime run deep 
in our culture and our history. Indeed, it is 
possible to say that in one form or another 

crime has been with us almost 
from the beginning. Our early pirates were 
among the first—Edward Teach off the coast 
of the Carolinas—Jean Lafitte around the 
bayous of New Orleans. Our revolutionary 
period produced .ts smugglers. The early 
nineteenth century, too, produced a variety 
of gangs: the city mobs of New York and 
San Francisco, arising out of ethnic fric- 
tion, poverty and the crude politics of the 
early metropolises: the highwaymen, gam- 
blers and slave snatchers of the old West. 
New gangs were spawned, finally, following 
the War between the States—the James boys, 
the Daltons, the Youngers and others. 


1 


Yet all this had its impact on an America 
of yesterday. Our population was then small, 
and we were a sparsely settled nation. Amer- 
icans lived in rural areas and were a stable, 
largely homogeneous people, a people who 
farmed, largely by hand. With the beginning 
of the twentieth century, however, things 
had begun to change. Our nation was no 
longer small. The great shift from rural 
area to city was well past the halfway mark. 
Our early nation of small farmers was thus 
fast disappearing—and our population was 
no longer uniform. 


mr 


The late nineteenth and early twentieth 
century saw the rise of the great city wide 
gang combinations, usually in alliance with 
the nouveaux riches and the nouveaux poli- 
tiques. The first gangs of the Little Old New 
York area were Irish. San Francisco in the 
gold rush days had its Australians. Cities 
like New York and Detroit in the mid- 
1920’s saw the embarrassment of the Jewish 
community at the phenomena of the “Jew- 
ish gangster.” But by the 1930's, the Italian- 
Sicilians had gained dominance everywhere. 

The Italian-Sicilians were the last of the 
great immigrant groups. Like the others 
before them, they came seeking hope in a 
new country. Yet with them came two pred- 
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atory groups: the Mafia of Sicily and the 
Camorra of Naples. Largely through the ef- 
forts of the Italian government in the 1920's 
and 1930's, many members of the Mafia and 
the Camorra found it necessary to seek 
refuge—and victims—in a new country. At 
first—largely during the era of prohibition— 
these groups warred among themselves and 
against those who came before them. Like 
business, industry and finance in the United 
States at the turn of the century, however, 
organized crime had its great consolidator— 
Charles “Lucky” Luciano. It was Luciano 
who finally brought the various factions to- 
gether and through the unique strength of 
the Italian groups’ family-like structure was 
able to forge the national confederation that 
is now everywhere dominant in organized 
crime—La Cosa Nostra. 


Iv 


But let me digress for a moment to ad- 
dress myself to a concern that I am sure is 
now in the minds of many of you, that is, 
the concern that the identification of the 
ethnic character of the dominant group in 
organized crime today casts an unfair re- 
flection on Italian-Americans generally. I 
suggest to you that that concern is mis- 
placed. The immigrant may have brought the 
Mafia and the Camorra with him, but to 
have survived and prospered, both groups 
must have found fertile soil here—in the 
United States. There is more than the mere 
significance of nomenclature in the change 
of the name of the dominate group to La 
Cosa Nostra. The identification does, how- 
ever, present real dangers. Finding that the 
“racketeers” are “foreigners,” we run the 
risk of “escapegoatism.” Our tendency is to 
blame the problem on others—and this, of 
course, is nonsense. We run the risk, too, of 
blithely assuming that as soon as the accul- 
teration process has been completed, our 
problems will have evaporated. This idea is 
attractive, for it calls on us for no action. 
Unfortunately, it has shown no sign of hap- 
pening. Finally, the tendency must be de- 
plored if only because it blinds us to the 
considerable activities of other groups and 
the interrelations of the various ethnic 
groups. For example, although the operation 
was licensed for a fee by a Cosa Nostra fam- 
ily member, a major lottery business in a 
Negro neighborhood in Chicago, identified 
in the Report of the President’s Crime Com- 
mission, had Negro workers and Japanese- 
American bankers. The Italian-American 
community, in short, has no monopoly on 
organized crime. But let me return to what 
I was saying. 

v 


Today, the hard core of organized crime 
consists of the 24 Cosa Nostra groups op- 
erating as criminal cartels in the major 
metropolitan areas of our nation. The 
wealthiest and most influential operate in 
New York, New Jersey, Illinois, Florida, 
Louisiana, Nevada, Rhode Island, and Mich- 
igan. Estimated overall strength of these 
core groups is put at 5,000. These groups, 
coupled with their allies and employees, con- 
stitute the heart of organized crime in the 
United States. 

The hierarchial structure of the groups— 
or “families” as they were called—closely 
parallels that of the Mafia groups that op- 
erated for almost a century on the island of 
Sicily. And, like any large corporation, but 
unlike the criminal gangs of the past, these 
organizations continue to function regard- 
less of individual personnel changes; no one 
individual is, in short, indispensable. The 
killing of Jesse, for example, ended the James 
gang; the deportation of Luciano merely re- 
sulted in the leadership passing to Frank 
Costello. 

Each family is headed by a “boss,” who is 
often advised by other “elder statesmen.” 
Next is an underboss, then several or more 
lieutenants, and finally the soldiers them- 
selves. At the direction of these men, the 
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family soldiers operate the various illegal 
enterprises, which employ the street-level 
personnel of organized crime—few of whom, 
incidentally, are actually members of La Cosa 
Nostra, or for that matter, even of Italian 
or Sicilian extraction. 

The highest ruling body of the 24 families 
is known as the “Commission.” This body 
serves as a combination legislature, supreme 
court, board of directors, and arbitration 
panel. Members look to the Commission as the 
ultimate authority on organizational and ju- 
risdictional disputes. It is composed of the 
bosses of only the nations most powerful 
families, but has authority over all. The 
Commission, however, is not a representative 
or elected body. Currently, for example, only 
8 families have men on the Commission; 
five from New York, 1 each from Philadel- 
phia, Chicago, and Detroit. In addition, mem- 
bers are not equals. Men with long tenure, 
the heads of large families, those with un- 
usual wealth, all exercise greater authority 
and command greater respect. 

vr 


Organized crime has never limited itself to 
any one illegal endeavor—and it would be a 
mistake to identify it with any of its activ- 
ities. Nevertheless, organized crime today is 
chiefly active in, and largely controls, pro- 
fessional gambling—which can only be de- 
scribed as exploitive, corruptive and parasitic, 
draining income away from food, clothing, 
shelter, health and education in our urban 
ghettos. The net take is estimated at 7 bil- 
lion dollars a year, twice over what we spend 
nationally on the poverty program, Or, 
crime, in addition, has an almost monopoly 
control over the illegal importation, distribu- 
tion and sale of narcotics, which is estimated 
to be a 350 million dollar a year business. 
The destruction of human personality, the 
violation of human dignity, even death—hor- 
rible death—associlated with addiction, need 
not be belabored here, Nor ought it be neces- 
sary again to point out who the victims are— 
the poor, the uneducated, the unskilled, the 
young, always members of a disadvantaged 
minority group. Note, too, that the by- 
products of addiction include—because of 
the need to meet the high tariff of organized 
crime—such offenses as theft and prostitu- 
tion, All of this, of course, affects the quality 
of our urban life. Martin Luther King has 
rightly called it all “the nightmare of the 
slum family.” Recent surveys of attitudes of 
the people living in the Harlem and Watts 
areas of New York and Los Angeles, for ex- 
ample, ranked street crime and drug addic- 
tion with housing and economic conditions 
the most serious problems faced in the 
ghetto. 

Typical is the following:... when peo- 
ple talked about ‘problems of Harlim’ or 
even ‘problems in my block,’ the mention 
of integrated schools, bussing, police brutal- 
ity or some other problems... just (did 
not) get much attention or mention.” In- 
stead “they chose to talk about inadequate 
housing, and the problems which are off- 
spring of that major problem, such as crime, 
dope addiction, winos, and inadequate police 
protection.” Finally, loan sharking is every- 
where ultimately controlled by organized 
crime. Its victims, in contrast, come from all 
segments of society. Only a pressing need 
for cash and no access to regular channels of 
credit separate the victims from each of us. 
Repayment is universally compelled by force, 
but often defaulting debtors are also pressed 
into committing or tolerating criminal acts 
to find repayment—including arson and 
bankruptcy fraud. Loan sharking, too, thus 
has wide social impact. 

vir 

Organized crime, nevertheless, has not 
limited itself to criminal endeavors. Large 
spheres of legitimate business and union ac- 
tivity have been subverted, undermining our 
basic economic mores and institutions. In 
many cities, it dominates the flelds of juke- 
box and vending machine distribution. Laun- 
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dry services, liquor and beer distribution, 
banks, race tracks, bar and restaurants, 
refuse collection, construction, real estate, 
bakery and dairy products, and a host of 
other lines have been invaded. Control of 
businesses has been acquired by the sub- 
rosa investment of profits acquired from il- 
legal ventures, by accepting business interests 
in payment of gambling or loan shark debts, 
and by using various forms of extortion. Our 
free enterprise system, industry by industry, 
is, in short, slowly undergoing strangulation, 
vur 

Closely paralleling its takeover of business, 
organized crime has moved in on legitimate 
unions, particularly in the transportation 
area, Control of labor supply through con- 
trol of unions prevents the unionization of 
some industries or guarantees sweetheart 
contracts in others. This, of course, can give 
an unfair competitive position to a favored 
syndicate employer. It provides the oppor- 
tunity for theft from union funds, extor- 
tion through the threat of economic pres- 
sure, and the loot to be gained from the 
manipulation of the welfare and pension 
funds and insurance contracts on which so 
many of our workers and their families de- 
pend. Trucking, construction, and waterfront 
entrepreneurs have been persuaded for labor 
peace to countenance gambling, loan shark- 
ing, and pilferage. Membership in the union 
itself often has been made a matter of grace 
dispensed by high officials in organized crime 
rather than a right guaranteed to each man 
by law without regard to race, color, creed 
or national origin. All of this, of course, 
makes hollow much of the promise of the 
social legislation of the last half century. 

x 

A community may safely tolerate a certain 
level of criminal conduct. Indeed, no society 
will ever be totally rid of all crime. Corrup- 
tion, on the other hand, presents a different 
problem. First to exist, then to increase its 
profits and power, organized crime has found 
it necessary to corrupt the institutions of 
our democratic society. Political leaders, leg- 
islators, police officers, prosecutors, and 
judges—state and federal—have thus been 
tainted by organized crime. With the expan- 
sion of governmental regulation of private 
and business activity, the power to corrupt, 
moreover, has given organized crime greater 
control over matters affecting the everyday 
life of each of us. Truly, we have come a long 
way from the rural society of yesterday. And 
note there is no true civil liberty anywhere 
when the government itself is corrupt. 

x 

Finally, there is another way in which 
organized crime seriously affects the quality 
of American life. Mr. Justice Brandeis rightly 
remarked: “Our government is the potent, 
the omnipresent teacher, For good or for ill, 
it teaches the whole people by its example.” 
Mr. Justice Brandeis spoke in the context of 
lawless law enforcement. Yet there is an- 
other way in which our government teaches 
by example. Its failures, too, do not go un- 
noticed, especially among the young, who 
watch what we do, but seldom listen to what 
we say. Unlike other successful criminals 
who operate outside of an organization and 
who require anonymity for success, the top 
men in organized crime are well known both 
to law enforcement agents and to the public. 
The occasional successful prosecution of a 
top man is all the more newsworthy because 
it is but an occasional prosecution. Few miss 
this elementary point. As part of organized 
crime, an ambitious young man knows that 
he can rise from strong arm body guard to a 
powerful pillar of the community, social, 
religious and political. In the words of the 
President’s Crime Commission: Organized 
crime’s success thus preaches “a sermon that 
all too many Americans heed: the govern- 
ment is for sale: lawlessness is the road to 
wealth; honesty is a pitfall and morality a 
trap for suckers.” 
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XI 


What then has been the national re- 
sponse to the challenge of organized crime? 
It has been to date characterized by periodic 
demands for action followed by high levels 
of concentrated activity that have in turn 
been followed by decreased interest and ap- 
plication of resources. We have, in short, yet 
to develop an institutionalized response that 
can survive the inevitable periods of lack of 
public attention. Indeed, only recently have 
we even begun to get serious about orga- 
nized crime on the national level. To be sure, 
there were prosecutions in the area of or- 
ganized crime during prohibition and later. 
Capone, for example, was tried for income 
tax evasion in the 1920's; his successor, Frank 
Nitti, committed suicide while under federal 
indictment in the 1940's. Nevertheless, the 
beginning of national attention and action 
is best dated from the 1950 Attorney Gen- 
eral’s Conference on Organized Crime, which 
was called by the Attorney General J. How- 
ard McGrath at the urging of the United 
States Conference of Mayors, the American 
Municipal Association, National Institute of 
Municipal Law Officers, and the National As- 
sociation of Attorneys General. 

Law enforcement officials from all over the 
nation met in Washington on February 15, 
1950, to consider the growing scope of or- 
ganized crime, particularly interstate gam- 
bling. The consensus that seemed to be that 
things were getting out of hand. It was all 
“too big.” The “assistance” of the federal 
government was needed, Some people, of 
course, as now, dissented. One “knowledge- 
able” prosecutor from a large midwestern city 
said that he had “never received any evi- 
dence” of the “syndicate.” There was no 
“organized gambling” in his city. It was really 
not such “a bad place.” But Chicago’s Otto 
Kerner did not represent the majority view, 
and the conference made a series of im- 
portant recommendations, perhaps the most 
important of which was that pending legisla- 
tion authorizing an investigation into orga- 
nized crime by the then Senator from Ten- 
nessee be supported. 

It was thus only a short time later that 
the now famous Senate Special Committee 
under Estes Kefauver began its hearings. 
Over 800 witnesses from nearly every state 
and all major metropolitan areas were heard 
and the—temporary—concern of many such 
communities was aroused—including Otto 
Kerner’s Chicago, which, incidentally, was 
found to be the center of a national race- 
wire service. Chicago, too, was not found to 
be free of gambling itself. On the South Side, 
for example, it was found that policy wheels 
grossed in excess of 150 million dollars over 
the five year period just before the hearings. 

The work of the Committee covered all 
aspects of organized crime—gambling, nar- 
cotics, infiltration into business, corrup- 
tion and the rest. For the first time it also 
focused nationwide attention on the Mafia, 
which it found to be the “cement” which 
held together the national structure of or- 
ganized crime. But if the facts were dramati- 
cally brought out by the Senate hearings, 
little else of permanent value was accom- 
plished. Few of the Committee’s important 
legislative or executive reorganization rec- 
ommendations were adopted. The Depart- 
ment of Justice did establish, for example, 
in 1954 the Organized Crime and Racketeer- 
ing Section, but it was then woefully under- 
staffed. Indeed, by 1957 when the infamous 
Appalachian Conference occurred, it had but 
ten attorneys. The work of the Committee 
thus went largely unappreciated. 

On November 14, 1957, state and federal 
investigators—quite by accident—discov- 
ered at the home of Joseph Barbara in up- 
state New York a gathering of at least 75 
leaders of organized crime from every sec- 
tion of the nation. They, too, were there, 
they said, “quite by accident” to visit “a 
sick friend.” Once again national attention 
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was thus focused on the problem of or- 
ganized crime, and once again that atten- 
tion was soon further stimulated by the dis- 
closure of a Senate Committee. This time, 
however, the investigation concentrated 
mainly on corruption in the labor 
movement and this time it was the Senate 
Select Committee under the leadership of 
Senator John McClellan of Arkansas and its 
chief counsel Robert F. Kennedy. Neverthe- 
less, again the immediate results of na- 
tional concern that was stimulated, were 
limited. The Appalachian prosecution itself 
was lost, and the Special Group that was set 
up to conduct it—and nationally attack 
organized crime—was merged into the Or- 
ganized Crime and Racketeering Section. 
This was the situation then when the 
brother of the chief counsel to the Mc- 
Clellan Committee took his oath of office as 
the President of the United States in January 
1961. 

For the first time, it seemed, the federal 
government really intended to get serious 
about organized crime. The Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States meant business and 
his brother was, after all, the President. A 
comprehensive legislative program, combin- 
ing the best of earlier recommendations, was 
put through. During the next three years 
regular intelligence reports were secured 
from some twenty six federal agencies by the 
newly “beefed up” Organized Crime Section. 
The number of attorneys, incidentally, went 
from 19 to 60. Prosecutions increased, and as 
a spin off of the work of the Department of 
Justice, the McClellan Committee again held 
hearings on organized crime, this time for 
the first time going Into the inner structure 
of o crime, Nevertheless, like the 
others before it, this new drive on 
crime was fated to have a short life. It was 
cut down, however, not by lack of public 
concern, but by the assassins bullet that was 
fired on November 22, 1963, in Dallas, Texas. 
For it seemed that the program was held to- 
gether largely through the force of but one 
man’s personality. When Robert Kennedy left 
the Department of Justice several months 
later, the organized crime program seemed 
to leave with him. No one dismantled it after 
Kennedy left, but then no one took the trou- 
ble at that time to rebuild it either. 

This was the picture when President John- 
son called together his National Crime Com- 
mission on July 23, 1965, and asked it to tell 
him, among other things, why organized 
crime continued to grow despite the nation’s 
best efforts to arrest and reverse its develop- 
ment, After some eighteen months of study 
the Commission filed its Report—chapter 7 
of which took up the question of organized 
crime. 

Chapter 7 of the Report—without ques- 
tion—will be marked as a milestone in our 
national thinking about organized crime. 
For the first time the raw data developed by 
law enforcement agencies and the various 
Congressional Committees was examined and 
subjected to independent analysis. The Com- 
mission refused to be satisfied simply by 
pointing out what was happening. For the 
first time a hard look was taken, not at what 
organized crime did, but at what it was it- 
self. For the first time, too, attention was 
focused not solely on the substantive laws 
that organized crime was breaking, but on 
how the laws themselves were being enforced. 
Based on this twofold analysis the Commis- 
sion developed its recommendations. There 
was no simple, easy answers, the Commission 
told the President. 

Organized crime was indeed growing—and 
the places where blame should be laid 
seemed clear. A number of factors were in- 
volved. We have, the Commission found, 
failed to devote adequate resources to the 
task, failed adequately to coordinate the re- 
sources we have devoted, failed to develop 
adequate intelligence information about 
what we were doing and about what orga- 
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nized crime was doing, failed to employ the 
available legal sanctions—indeed failed in 
our public and political commitment to want 
to get the job itself done, and last, but not 
least, failed to give to the best men we 
could find the best legal tools we could devise 
to gather the necessary evidence to prove 
in an open court what all we knew to be 
true about organized crime. 

To remedy these failures, the Commission 
had a number of specific recommendations. 
The recommendations first sought to 
strengthen the evidence gathering process, 
They then sought to insure that institutional 
structures would be set up to employ that 
strengthened process. The key recommenda- 
tions may be summarized as follows: 

1. use investigative grand juries; 

2. use immunity grants; 

3. use wiretapping eavesdropping tech- 
niques; 

4. let the prosecutor appeal the granting 
of motions to suppress; 

5. strengthen the law of perjury; 

6. impose extended prison sentences in or- 
ganized crime cases; 

7. establish organized crime units in the 
offices of state Attorneys General; 

8. establish organized crime intelligence 
units in police departments; and last, but 
perhaps most important— 

9. develop citizen concern in the business 
and other communities that those charged 
with enforcing the law do the job that needs 
to be done. 

} XII 

The Report of the Crime Commission was 
given to the President just over a year ago. 
I wish I could now report to you of the sig- 
nificant progress that has been made in im- 
plementing its recommendations. Certain 
things have been accomplished. The federal 
program has been in large part rebuilt. The 
Department, for example, is now employing 
“strike forces” against organized crime in a 
number of major cities. Organized crime 
units have been set up in the offices of a 
number of state Attorneys General. Legisla- 
tion, too, has been introduced in the national 
Congress and in some states to implement 
the Commission’s recommendations. But by 
and large what the Commission suggested is 
not being implemented, Indeed, in some 
areas, legislation directly counter to the 
Commission’s program is being supported— 
the proposed anti-wiretapping statute intro- 
duced by Senator Edward Long of Missouri 
is an example. 

It is hard to pinpoint precisely why what 
the Commission sald has not received a bet- 
ter reception. Nevertheless, I think there is 
a number of factors that can be identified. 
All of them are not entirely rational. In- 
deed, some of them may be simultaneously 
at work even though they are mutually in- 
consistent. There are, however, those which 
I think are the most significant: 

First, there remain those who still believe 
in one sense or another that organized crime 
does not exist. It is all, they say, an inven- 
tion of the newspapers. This, of course, is 
just nonsense. If the Crime Commission did 
anything, it should have dispelled this idea. 

Closely related to this notion is the feel- 
ing that I noted previously that somehow it 
is all an Italian problem, so we “red blooded 
Americans” do not have to concern our- 
selves with it. After all, they only shoot one 
another. This, of course, ignores, as I noted 
above, the contribution of our own culture. 
It also ignores the effect the ability to kill 
with impunity can have on a community— 
take, for example, the question of witnesses. 
One of the reasons organized crime is not 
subject to law in the same way you and I are 
is that they are ready, willing, and able to 
murder those who can hurt them by testify- 
ing in court. 

Another variation of this same theme is 
the feeling that organized crime may very 
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well exist, but that it really is not “crime.” 
After all, what is involved, it is said, is not 
crime but little more than “vice” offenses— 
gambling, prostitution, illicit liquor and the 
like. Organized crime, in short, merely 
“services” our moral failing, which in a less 
Puritanical society would not be crimes at 
all. 

This notion, of course, confuses organized 
crime with the offenses committed by it. 
When we repealed prohibition, organized 
crime did not go away. If we repealed all of 
our vice laws, organized crime would, I sug- 
gest, still be in business. At heart those in- 
volved in organized crime are murderers and 
thieves as well as gamblers, pimps and boot- 
leggers. This, too, is a notion that the Crime 
Commission Report should have dispelled, 
that is, if it were read. 

The second major obstacle to taking action 
in this area is our dominate 18th century 
ideology of freedom. We tend to see “free- 
dom” solely in terms of “freedom from gov- 
ernment,” and the remedies proposed to deal 
with organized crime ultimately seem to 
involve affirmative governmental action. They 
also appear to involve possible interference 
with what most of us would call our tradi- 
tional civil liberties. 

What is required here, I suggest, is an en- 
largement of our traditional notion of free- 
dom. Madison in the Federalist aptly ob- 
served: “It is of great importance in a 
republic not only to guard the society against 
the oppression of its rulers, but to guard one 
part of the society against the injustice of 
the other part.” 

Sometimes I fear we tend to forget certain 
parts of our heritage. The liberty of the 
King's subjects presupposes the effective 
establishment of the King’s peace. Until or- 
ganized crime is made subject to the same 
legal system we live under, I am afraid it 
is not very productive to talk only or 
mainly—and I emphasize only and mainly— 
about the civil liberties implications of the 
recommendations of the Crime Commission. 

The third major obstacle is difficult to put 
into words without being misunderstood. I 
refer to the factor of corruption. The simple 
truth is that many of those who oppose what 
the Commission’s recommended serve hidden 
interests. I do not mean to suggest that all 
do, but I do mean to point out that more 
than just a few do. I mean here by “corrup- 
tion”, moreover, something more than out 
and out bribery. The politician, for example, 
who needs campaign contributions or support 
from certain factions in his party to win 
and so tailors his public positions accordingly 
is just as corrupt in my view as he would 
be if he took their money outright. The 
newspaper that does not do investigative re- 
porting in the area of organized crime be- 
cause although it might help sales, it would 
hurt advertising revenues is corrupt, too. 
I can go on with other examples, but I am 
sure you see what I mean. 

The last major obstacle is perhaps the most 
difficult to deal with. People tend to view 
things in very direct, personal terms. Orga- 
nized crime, however, seldom rapes or robs 
people on the streets, Its effect is indirect. 
We are all affected by bribery in the legis- 
lature or vice in the ghetto but not in direct 
or personal ways, so it is hard to work up 
much concern. What I am saying, in short, 
is that the blunt truth is that most of us 
Just do not care very much- unless it is our 
wife or daughter who might be attacked or 
our pocket book that might be stolen. 

Whatever else is done this attitude must 
be changed—for it lies at the heart of our 
failure to do what must be done about orga- 
nized crime, and it seems clear that the time 
available to us to arrest and reverse the 
growth of organized crime seems to be run- 
ning out. No civilized society can long per- 
mit the operation within it of an underworld 
organization as powerful and as immune 
from legal accountability as La Cosa Nostra. 
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The success story of this group is symbolic the term “technology.” This turns out to be 


of the general breakdown of law and order 
which has become characteristic of so many 
segments of our society. The President’s Riot 
Commission put it this way: “Young people 
in the ghetto are acutely conscious of a 
system which appears to offer rewards to 
those who illegally exploit others (narcotic 
sellers, number runners, etc.) and failure to 
those who struggle under the traditional re- 
sponsibilities. ... Many adopt exploitation 
and ‘hustling’ as a way of life . . and this 
pattern reinforces itself from one generation 
to the next.” 

To hold the allegiance of the normally law- 
abidding, society must show each man that 
no man is above the law. The alternative is a 
slow degeneration into anarchy. 


THE LIMITS AND POSSIBILITIES OF SCIENCE IN 
THE ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE 
(Remarks of Mr. Herbert H. Isaacs, Notre 
Dame Law School, February 12, 1968) 

Henry Ruth, in his remarks on the Com- 
mission’s activities, described to you their 
expectation of the Science and Technology 
Task Force, which, I dare say, the task force 
and its people engendered. The expectation 
was that all the problems of the world would 
be solved as soon as we could apply space 
age science and technology to the crime prob- 
lem. Such an approach is perhaps best ex- 
pressed by the story of a justice adminis- 
trator friend of mine who had been getting 
on in years and had gotten into the habit 
of taking a yearly physical. 

This particular year, he had completed 
his exam and was sitting in his doctor’s 
office. He asked the doctor, Well, how am 
I doing, Doc?” and the doctor replied, “Well, 
Max, you're doing pretty well for a man of 
your age.” Max said, “Listen doctor, I've been 
watching these TV films on skin diving, and 
I'm pretty fascinated with the sport. Do you 
think a man of my age and condition could 
take on such a strenuous sport?” The doctor 
said, “Well, I think you can, but I want to 
give you some advice. I think first of all you 
should go out and buy the best possibie 
equipment; don’t fool around with inferior 
stuff. You should undergo a long period of 
training, take lessons from a competent in- 
structor, and then for the first year or so 
I want you to go very slowly. Don't go below 
25 feet.” 

And so Max took all this advice to heart 
and went out and bought $3,000 worth of 
skin diving gear—face masks, aqua-lung, 
wetsuits—and went off to Catalina for a 
series of fifteen lessons with skin-diving 
specialists. The day of his first solo dive, 
he was walking into the surf off Catalina 
when he saw a friend of his, another jus- 
tice administrator by the name of Sam, 
sunbathing on the beach. Max waved and 
continued into the water. He dived to a depth 
of 25 feet and was marvelling at the fan- 
tastic wonders about him, the beautiful 
undersea plants, the multi-colored fish, when 
he noticed his friend, Sam, without an aqua- 
lung or face mask, swimming down at 25 
feet. Max got rather upset with this because 
he had spent all that money for the equip- 
ment and here was this fellow without any 
equipment down at the same level. So he 
disobeyed the doctor’s instructions and went 
down to 50 feet. A few minutes later, Sam 
came swimming down to 50 feet. This really 
infuriated Max. He went down to 75 feet. 
And again, a few minutes later, Sam ap- 
peared with no aqua-lung, no face mask. 
Finally, completely upset, Max ripped off 
his face mask and yelled, “Sam, what are 
you doing down here without an aqua- 
lung?” Sam replied, “I'm drowning you idiot!” 

Well, that may indicate some of the tech- 
nologist’s biases. What I will deal with today 
are the limits and possibilities of science in 
the administration of justice. I think that 
Bob, when he suggested that topic, left out 


very important because the Commission real- 
ly emphasized more of technology than sci- 
ence. I will get into that in a few minutes. 

What I plan to discuss first, very briefly, 
is what is meant by science and technology, 
the Commission’s view of that term, and 
what influence this might have had on the 
activities and the results. Second, I will 
summarize for you the programs undertaken 
by the Science and Technology Task Force 
and some of the major recommendations 
made by the Commission in that area. Third, 
Im going to provide you with my own, off- 
the-cuff remarks about how I feel the Com- 
mission operated with this Task Force, and 
what some of the problems were, recognizing 
the realistic environment that Henry talked 
about earlier. Then, I'd like to project what 
might be possible and show you what I feel 
the limits are. And the limits are concerned 
more with the pitfalls facing us and the as- 
sumptions we make about the application of 
science than they are with the actual work 
itself. 


MISCONCEPTIONS OF SCIENCE IN STUDY OF CRIME 


First of all, what do I mean by science 
and technology? Well, as a “pseudo-scientist” 
I would like to feel that what I bring to bear 
on this area is a methodology and a concept 
of information and research—a body of 
knowledge upon which to draw. In short, 
I’m going to apply the so-called scientific 
method. In actual fact, the application of 
science and technology to a problem is really 
the application of particular kinds of peo- 
ple—physical scientists, behavioral scientists, 
mathematicians, system engineers. These 
people bring with them certain methods and 
techniques—experimental design, systems 
analysis (which we will talk about in a 
little bit) and decision theory. There are also 
technologists, the people who build things. 
The technology with which they are con- 
cerned includes computers, radar, infrared 
sensing devices, television, helicopters, and 
other gadgetry. 

It is very interesting that the Commission 
apparently started off by assuming science 
and technology really to be technology. In 
fact, the first page of the Task Force report 
says “In the traditional view, science and 
technology primarily means new equipment.” 
This technological approach, this initial 
orientation on equipment, perhaps is an ex- 
planation for why the Science and Tech- 
nology Task Force did not “solve all the 
crime problems.” I will be more specific about 
that in a minute. 

A second point is that the Science and 
Technology Task Force excluded considera- 
tion of the behavioral sciences. There were 
several rationales offered for this particular 
position, but the on- finally adopted stressed 
that there were other aspects of the Commis- 
sion’s activities that were dealing with be- 
havioral issues. Therefore, the Science and 
Technology Task Force should not involve 
itself in that kind of speculation. Now I ask 
the question, did these impressions of what 
science and technology consists of in any 
way influence the results of the Commission's 
work? 

I think one problem that sorely hurt was 
the requirement for short-term results—the 
image of the scientists coming in and solving 
things very rapidly. This started the Task 
Force off in the wrong direction, and it took 
a little while to wrench them around or for 
them to wrench themselves around. They 
went through great soul searching before 
they finally discarded that expectation. But 
the time lost and the dollars lost because of 
wasted motion hurt the final results in the 
sense that much more was possible. 

NEED FOR BEHAVIORAL SCIENTISTS 

The main problem, however, was the ex- 
clusion of the behavioral science issues. These 
are not just a set of problems that we need 
to face. These are problems that must be 
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faced. Let me give you just one example of 
this, the actual impact on operational fac- 
tors in law enforcement. 

The police administrator faces the prob- 
lem of allocating his patrol manpower, and 
I won't even talk about the techniques until 
later. Now traditionally, the police say there 
are three things we have to do. (1) We have 
to deter crime, generally by being visible. 
(2) We have to repress crime in progress, 
by less visible means such as unmarked 
patrol cars. (3) We have to answer these 
calls for service that keep coming in from 
the public through the emergency call 
switchboard. The calls for service range from 
the husband-wife dispute to satisfying the 
lady who has a cat up the tree. 

Now, it turns out that the allocation plans 
for these three requirements are in conflict. 
For example, if I am to deter I want to have 
black and white cars out there, and I want 
them out there when there are people on the 
street. The more they are out there, the more 
they can be seen. If I want to repress crime, 
I have to have cars out there during the 
hours that crime is at its highest level; and 
the kind of crimes I'm talking about are 
the robbery, the burglary, etc., that are gen- 
erally occurring in the late evening. Plus, I 
also want my men in unmarked cars and 
plain clothes. Then, if I want to answer calls 
for service, I have to provide my forces and 
the bulk of my patrol manpower at the time 
at which I'm going to get these calls. The 
peak times turn out to be the middle hours 
of the day and early evening and on the 
weekend nights. These three requirements 
are somewhat out of balance and inconsist- 
ent. I know one major police department 
within the top ten cities that allocates its 
manpower the simple way. It’s a flat, across 
the board allocation, district by district, hour 
by hour. That is the simple way to solve 
that problem: don't address it. 

The point I am driving at is that the 
behavioral issue is at the root of this par- 
ticular problem. The weighting of these three 
requirements in terms of allocating man- 
power is connected with the behavorial 
questions of what deterrence is, what is hap- 
pening in the calls for service, and, of 
course, the third problem that you perhaps 
can look at more rationally, the repressive 
requirements. These behavioral issues have 
to be addressed if you want to make a ra- 
tional recommendation to a police chief as 
to how to allocate his resources. 

Now what did the Task Force try to do? 
Well, by their own words, they wanted to 
identify the problems, both immediate and 
long term, that science and technology “is 
most likely to help solve and to suggest the 
kinds of research and development needed.” 
But most likely, however, the Task Force 
seems to have implied the equipment orien- 
tation, 

Next, they wished to identify and describe 
crime control problems “more susceptible 
to quantitative analysis.” Now Henry Ruth 
says, in jest, “Science is the negation of in- 
dividual personality and freedom.” While he 
may be just poking fun, that viewpoint is 
held by many. And, as soon as you start to 
limit the analysis of problems to only those 
you can quantify, you begin to influence re- 
sults in a way that invites suck behavioral 
criticisms. 

Third point: The Task Force also had the 
objective of pointing out the important data 
on crime control and on the criminal justice 
system that were either lacking, unreliable, 
or otherwise unusuable; and of proposing 
means of correcting such deficiencies. And, 
of course, along these lines, the Assessment 
Task Force was developing a great deal of 
information about missing and unreliable 
information. 

Another objective was to analyze problems 
in crime assessment, police, courts, and cor- 
rections as an aid to the other task forces 
of the Commission; and finally, the Task 
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Force was to suggest organizational formats 
within which technical devices and systems 
could be developed, field tested, and rendered 
useful. 

EMPHASIS ON EQUIPMENT 

These objectives were more detailed in 
terms of three things; equipment, informa- 
tion and research; and initially, the emphasis 
was on equipment. For example, electronic 
computers for processing enormous quanti- 
ties of needed data; police radio networks; 
inexpensive, light weight, two-way portable 
radios; computers for processing fingerprints; 
instruments for identifying the criminal by 
photograph, voice, hair, blood, body chemis- 
try, etc., devices for automatic and contin- 
ual reporting of all police car locations, 
helicopters for airborne police patrol, inex- 
pensive burglar and robbery alarms; non- 
lethal weapons to subdue dangerous crimi- 
nals; perimeter surveillance devices for pris- 
ons; automatic transcription devices for 
courtroom testimony. 

A lot of work went into developing this 
list to the point where it could be reported 
on, Yet, as soon as we look at it, we imme- 
diately see the attempt to cure the symp- 
toms of crime, not the causes. Now, as John 
Kennedy once said in discussing the arms 
control problem in the United Nations, it’s 
true that the arms race is merely a symptom 
of international unrest, but the symptoms 
can kill you, The same is true for the crime 
problem. Crime in the street is one symptom 
of social ills, but the symptoms are hurting, 
and these particular equipment gadgets were 
looked upon as ways of helping to deal with 
the symptoms. 

Although, as I have indicated, this initial 
equipment approach caused some difficulties, 
the Task Force left this relatively quickly, 
and moved into the much more significant 
area of information to support research. We 
need information on the extent and nature 
of crime and its causes to help in formulat- 
ing effective programs; information at the 
local level on current crimes to aid in ap- 
prehension of offenders; information on past 
crimes; information on individual offenders 
to help prescribe treatment for them; 
analyses of criminal justice operations to 
help officials better allocate their money and 
manpower; and effects on crime of actions 
taken by the criminal justice system. This 
reflects thinking of the justice system as a 
system. And that brings me to the next area 
of focus: systems analysis. 


INTERPRETATION AND VALUE OF SYSTEMS 
ANALYSIS 


There are about as many interpretations 
of systems analysis as there are system 
analysts. I will give you one, which is mine. 
A system is a combination of parts that 
move toward the same objectives. The sys- 
tems approach” involves looking at any or- 
ganization in terms of how its parts con- 
tribute to its overall objectives. Now you can 
have a system as limited as this electronic 
recording device that I'm talking into. You 
can even think of this auditorium as a sys- 
tem. You can think of a city as a system, 
if you wish; and you can think of the uni- 
verse as a system. 

This ability to think of systems at any 
level is actually responsible for one of the 
critical problems the system analysts face. 
If we do not draw some boundaries around 
our system, we can spend an enormous 
amount of time and money in analyzing it. 
Well, this sets up a dilemma as follows, 

The larger the system you look at, the 
better chance you have of defining the in- 
dividual operations of each component part 
in terms of some overall set of objectives. 

Example: if we think of criminal justice as 
an entire system, then we must think about 
the police process not as an end in itself, 
but as one component that contributes to 
the flow of people and information through- 
out the entire system. Thus, if we look at the 
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police system only and, say, increase the 
number of arrests, in fact double it, that 
seems very good from the standpoint of the 
police system. Immediately, of course, there 
would be a reverberating surge through the 
entire system. Imagine the court actions re- 
quired, the district attorney load, the cor- 
rectional system, etc, It is clear, then, that 
we can’t just think of any isolated com- 
ponent by itself if we want to achieve some 
larger set of objectives. That is the principle 
of the system approach, The dilemma is that 
the larger the system we look at, the more 
money, more time, more effort we have to ex- 
pend. Money, or time or effort are limited in 
realistic situations, Therefore, we must limit 
the system within a certain boundary and 
recognize that is all we can look at for that’s 
all we can afford. 

Well, the Science and Technology Task 
Force began to apply the systems analysis 
approach to the justice system, A model was 
built to look at some of the costs and other 
quantitative relationships among the vari- 
ous components. A start was made, and I 
don't think it was conclusive. Certainly, we 
learned some interesting things from it. I 
won't go into what is in the report. I think 
if you have some time you might want to 
take a look and see what was said. 

One final point about the systems analysis 
approach, The Commission Report states 
that systems analysis implies quantification. 
The question that is continually raised is, 
“Does quantification eliminate concern for 
value issues, for qualitative issues?” 

This is a serious concern and we should 
not be deluded by the success of previous 
applications. We talk about the aerospace in- 
dustry. We talk about the missile business, 
the defense business, and we tend to think 
of systems analysis in terms of what has 
occurred in these areas. They have been 
more quantifiable, although they are not 
completely quantifiable—there are some in- 
teresting psychological issues about deter- 
rence there, too. But the point is, we can 
think of missile systems in terms of having 
a certain range, payload, and a certain 
amount of fuel, and those things are quan- 
tifiable. When we think about the justice 
system, we think about the number of ar- 
rests, the number of crimes, and the num- 
bers of people involved; but there are so many 
other value issues involved that the same 
techniques we have applied to the aerospace 
industry break down when we try to apply 
them directly to the justice process. 


METHODOLOGY AND SCIENTIFIC TECHNIQUES 


That is a limitation, and I believe that 
whenever we glibly assume that science is 
going to solve social problems, such an as- 
sumption is based on the success we have 
seen in other areas. But these techniques 
have to be modified; they cannot be applied 
wholesale. So even the model that was pro- 
duced by the Science and Technology Task 
Force, the model of the justice system which 
was somewhat quantifiable, did omit some of 
the values, the behavioral questions. This 
omission was primarily because we did not 
understand the relationships well enough to 
use them. There is some work to be done in 
just methodology alone, in changing the 
way we analyze these kinds of problems. 
That is going to find its way into one of 
my recommendations a little later. 

The Task Force, with all of these limita- 
tions and problems, did do some interesting 
things. One of them was a project with 
which I was personally involved. We went 
into the Los Angeles Police Department and 
got some real data about some of the field 
level operations, some real data about what 
was really happening. Now if I asked you, 
“How long does it take from the time an 
emergency call comes in to get a car to ar- 
rive at the scene,” you would say, probably, 
“I don’t know but I'll ask my police depart- 
ment.” 

It turns out there was not a police de- 
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partment in the country at the time the 
Commission began its investigation that 
knew its response time in hard numbers. 
Now that is an incredible statement, but I 
believe it to be a fact. We had a lot of data 
collected on time-stamped cards about 
things that had happened, but there had 
been no operational evaluation or analysis of 
that particular activity. Nor, for that matter, 
were there many analyses available on other 
more significant aspects of police operations, 
It turned out that response time was an 
important issue, however. One of the Task 
Force’s concerns was applying computer sup- 
port to the emergency dispatching problem. 
And, a good scientist raises some questions. 
For example, we know how much it costs to 
apply this technology. We know what the 
computer, the car location devices, the man- 
power costs. But what do we gain? What’s 
the value? What return do we get by reduc- 
ing the response time to, say, three minutes? 
As I mentioned, no one had answers, so we 
went out and collected some hard data. 


DIFFICULTIES APPLYING EXPERIMENTAL METHODS 
TO STUDY 


One of the amusing things about this 
study is that it started out with the concep- 
tion that we would design an experiment like 
good scientists. We would start from the be- 
ginning and say, “what's our hypothesis, 
where do we want to get to, what data should 
we collect?” 

Well, the Commission had been initially 
started in July, 1965, and staffed up by 
December, 1965. The Task Force finally got 
into operation about April, 1966. The consult- 
ing study to do this analysis was originated 
in May, 1966. The report was due in January, 
1967, but if the report was due in January at 
the Attorney General’s office, the Task Force 
had to be finished in December, If the Task 
Force had to be finished in December, this 
particular experiment had to be finished in 
September, so that we could write it up and 
it could be available in draft form in Octo- 
ber. Thus, we had between May and Septem- 
ber to do this very, very fundamental study. 
There just was not time to set up the data 
collection methods to go out and get new 
information. We had to accept data that was 
already in the file. 

Well, any good statistician will tell you 
that is a bad way to operate because the 
data used were not collected specifically for 
that purpose. The data were collected for 
some other purpose, mostly for making sure 
you knew when the car got there in case 
some citizen called in next week and said 
“How come you didn’t send a car?” Thus 
when using time-stamp information to find 
out when the car arrived at the scene, etc., 
we had to accept the collection methods that 
Were applied in the police force operation. 
These were not good for research purposes. 

To make a long story short, there is error 
in that study. Lots of it. But despite the 
error, despite the problems we had in col- 
lecting information, we did get a very inter- 
esting and what I would say is a plausible 
result. We looked at a month’s worth of 
cases in two field divisions, about 4500 calls 
for service. We looked at that batch of data, 
and asked what was the response time and 
how did that relate to percentage of ar- 
rests. For cases with greater response time, 
what was the percentage of arrests? Well, we 
were able to draw a curve showing that for 
all cases with a one minute response time or 
less, there is a 65% chance of arrest. As you 
get out to the ten minute response time, the 
chance of arrest drops to 40%. Clearly, cut- 
ting down the response time gives something 
like an additional 20-25% chance of ar- 
rest. Now these data are plausible. They are 
not experimentally satisfying to the reseach- 
ers, but they did give some information. 

We also found out something interesting 
about fleld operations. In applying scientific 
methods, one often finds out something that 
everyone else already knew intuitively. The 
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interesting thing about this result is that it 
has never been stated quite in this way be- 
fore, If you look at the 1900 crimes in the 
sample, about 480 were “cleared” in the police 
sense. That is, either an arrest was made or 
some other activity closed the case as far as 
the police were concerned. Of the 1900 cases, 
350 were those which involved a suspect who 
was either known to the victim or was ar- 
rested at the scene. We call those the "named 
suspect” cases. Of that 350, 86% were cleared. 
Of the 1550 cases in which there was no 
named suspect to begin with, only 12% were 
cleared, 

Now this leads us to something very inter- 
esting. In the “no named suspect” cases, 
where there is a lot of really detailed follow- 
up detective work to do, we have a very low 
percentage return. Yet, these cases represent 
about 80% of all crimes, When we do have a 
named suspect, however, we clear the cases 
pretty easily. 

Now does that surprise anybody? No. Of 
course, it shouldn’t surprise anybody. But 
what is really happening is that most of the 
work in the detective division is with the 
named suspect cases. The follow-up work is 
apparently most active in cases where we 
knew who the fellow was or we arrested him 
at the scene. That is, we are processing a 
“body” through the system. But the Sherlock 
Holmes kind of work, the TV impression of 
what a detective does, that work is not get- 
ting done. 


NEED FOR REALLOCATION OF FIELD SQUADS 


What does this result mean? First, it says 
something about the kind of preliminary in- 
vestigation that goes on at the scene of a 
crime. One of our recommendations was that 
the police department employ civilian in- 
vestigative specialists to do follow-up in- 
vestigation at the scene to get more data 
with which the detectives can work. 

The second thing we recommended, which 
is now being implemented in some places, 
is the reallocation of detective manpower. 
Perhaps 50% of the detective manpower 
was being allocated to follow-up investiga- 
tion in the no-name-suspect cases like bur- 
glary. This manpower should be partially 
reallocated to a tactical field squad. As 
shown in our study, the key weapon against 
this no-name suspect is the on-the-scene ar- 
ieee that is the repressive kind of alloca- 

on. 

Even though the police chief could have 
told you this was true about his operation, 
he didn’t have facts to back it up. This rec- 
ommendation about reallocation of man- 
power followed from a sample of two months 
of data, using old and very bad information, 
It is just a start, but it indicates what could 
possibly happen in the police area in terms 
of using analysis to gain a better understand- 
ing of what's going on operationally. That 
was one specific result of the Task Force 
efforts. 

Another important contribution to gen- 
eral police work is in the chapter on Com- 
mand and Control. Several police depart- 
ments are already taking advantage of that 
initial work and looking toward a computer- 
supported command and control system. By 
command and control, I mean all the func- 
tions that provided communications and in- 
telligence about field situations, location 
and status information about active and re- 
serve units, assignmen and dispatching of 
specific units under both normal and emer- 
gency conditions, situation display and eval- 
uation, management control and allocation 
of resources, and data for strategic opera- 
tions planning support. 

The problem of police radio frequency con- 
gestion was also treated quite heavily and 
some results are coming out of that. There 
were some research and development pro- 
gram outlines for fingerprint recognition. 
Some work was done in alarm systems and 
non-lethal weapons. We've talked already 
about the allocation of patrol officers in the 
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field. Some work was done in looking at the 
delays in moving cases through the courts. 
What I find most interesting is the way the 
Commission phrased this result: “A proce- 
dure for testing means of reducing unneces- 
sary delays in moving cases through the 
courts.” We have not learned how to reduce 
the delays, but we now know how to test 
means that might reduce the delays. You can 
see the magnitude of that problem! 

Programmed learning techniques is one 
way of contributing to the rehabilitation of 
young offenders. This is already going on in 
some jurisdictions. Methods were explored 
for making auto theft more difficult—pop 
out keys, for example. Exploratory attempts 
were made to apply system analysis to the 
overall system, and the Task Force provided 
an outline—“but not a detailed design”—of 
a national information system for criminal 
justice agency. This particular recommenda- 
tion is probably one of the most important 
of the Task Force report. Another quite im- 
portant recommendation, which I believe is 
already being worked on, was a proposal for 
a national research and development pro- 
gram in the application of these techniques 
to the administration of justice. 


EVALUATING THE TASK FORCE REPORT 


Now let me briefly conclude with a 
critique, a projection and some pitfalls. 

Was the Commission successful? Was it a 
good effort in the science and technology 
area? First, I have already pointed out the 
pragmatic constraints of an ad hoc commis- 
sion. It takes time to start up, it's got to 
print a report in the end, and the time that 
is left in the middle is pretty short for any 
real work. Henry touched on this earlier. 

Second, we brought in a whole group of 
uninitiated people. They didn’t know a thing 
about the justice system and there was some 
real value to that. There was an objectivity 
brought to the effort, but there were start-up 
costs also. Some old ground was plowed; we 
even attempted to build an information flow 
chart for the justice system. An incredible 
amount of work went into that task. It's in 
the appendix, but nothing very interesting 
really came out of it. We might have elimi- 
nated that. 

There was a definite response to pressure 
groups. A lot of people wanted to hear about 
non-lethal weapons. A lot of people were 
concerned with police resource allocations, 
and the Task Force was like a ship in a 
storm responding to this kind of thing. 

To add to what Henry said about the pub- 
lic, the practitioners and the academics being 
the audience for the report, we also had a 
fourth audience. We had scientific peer 
groups. So the work that appeared in that 
report had to look like good science, That was 
tough because it wasn’t. Therefore, it was dif- 
ficult to write the report in such a way as to 
appear scholarly. 

Could more have been done with the same 
dollar expenditure? I guess my feeling 
(purely a personal view) is that perhaps we 
could have spent more of the dollars and the 
staff we had available on basic data gather- 
ing. We neede* more analysis of the kind we 
did in several police departments, rather than 
doing so much cogitation and flow chart 
building. I feel there was a lot of information 
we could have gathered that we didn't. We 
didn’t have the right allocation of money 
and people. 

Finally, one way of evaluating the Task 
Force work is to ask what the impact has 
been. The impact on the justice community 
has been moderate. Some departments and 
some people have responded very well. The 
impact on the public I believe has been nil, 
The impact on Congress has been, let us say, 
small at best. We have some bills going 
through Congress but they have taken too 
darn long. 

What’s really possible? Can you obtain 
improvement through operational analysis? 
As an industrial manager, I might ask my 
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company, how much does it cost me to 
build widget X? To answer this, I build an 
administrative job-cost system, and after a 
year or so I have some history of X's being 
built, and I find out how much they cost. 
The police do not know how much an in- 
vestigation costs them. They don’t know what 
the allocation of additional resources into 
a particular area will obtain for them. This 
kind of basic management operational anal- 
ysis needs to be supported in a major way 
in Police, in Courts, in Corrections, 

Can we profitably use equipment and gadg- 
etry? We've talked about several potentially 
valuable items: infra-red burglary surveil- 
lance, automatic car location. Most of these 
are oriented toward police needs. 

The information center? Well, we need this 
to support evaluation of particular alterna- 
tive ways of doing business. We need to 
support these operations maintaining infor- 
mation about crimes and criminals, 


RESEARCH AND FUNDS ARE NECESSARY 


Finally, we need to support long-range re- 
search in terms of following people through 
the system over a period of ten to fifteen 
years. One thing we need is patience. I be- 
leve that the best recommendation the Task 
Force could have made was to do long-range 
research rather than this short-term image 
thing. I think we need to take ten top crea- 
tive individuals, put them in a room for five 
years, fund them and support them with 
staff, and let them decide what kind of 
crime studies they want to do. I think we 
would get a lot more than we are possibly 
going to get out of $50 million being put 
into specific grants to serve somewhat polit- 
ical, somewhat image kinds of issues. 

Furthermore, we need more funds. What I 
am saying is what Eliot and everybody else 
has told you about that problem. Fifty to a 
hundred million dollars is a drop in the 
bucket for what is required. We have to 
think about it differently than an invest- 
ment in salaries, an investment in training. 
We have to think of it as an investment in 
risk capital. Industry has the concept that 
two to three per cent of their surplus will 
be turned back into risk capital. If some- 
thing comes out of it, fine; but if it doesn’t, 
too bad, let’s try again. I think we need to 
take that kind of attitude if we want to get 
any kind of innovation at all in the justice 
area. 

Next, I think we need to minimize some 
of the political impact on development pro- 
ject selection. It ought not to interest me 
that a certain percentage of the population 
lives in California or in New York or in 
Michigan. What I should be interested in is 
what kind of a project is being proposed 
and what impact will it have on the overall 
justice system? The political issue, however, 
is something I know I can't solve; I'm just 
complaining about it. 

What are the pitfalls? One, we have a 
problem in that the entire structure of gov- 
ernment includes many, many decision mak- 
ers. When I try to build a system, I have to 
build it to serve too many sets of objectives. 
That pitfall is not something I can change. 
What I must do is change the way I analyze 
the system. I have to change my method- 
ology. And that is a recommendation to the 
scientist more than anybody else. If I’m go- 
ing to be effective in using scientific tech- 
niques, I have to adapt them to the real 
problem, and the real problem includes these 
multi-decision makers. 

There is a basic resistance to the outsiders. 
The Washington D.C. Crime Commission had 
& grant to do a study of the Washington 
D.C. courts, but the courts wouldn't let them 
in. Now that is a problem of the structure. 
I don’t know how to solve it, but it’s going 
to inhibit any real results. 

Limitations in techniques I’ve talked 
about. Limitations in availability of person- 
nel have already been discussed but are very 
serious in the scientific area, My last point is 
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the segregation of disciplines. A project 
leader I know of approached the Health, Ed- 
ucation and Welfare Department. He talked 
to some of the people of the Health area and 
said, “Here is an interesting project in health 
but we're thinking of it in terms of health, 
crime, civil defense, general social problems, 
housing, etc. We would like to get some 
money from health people, some money from 
housing, etc., and put it all together to do 
this project.” They said, “We can't do that. 
We like your approach and if you will give 
us a proposal just in the health area, we will 
support that, but we can't support a multi- 
discipline project.” 

Now that kind of segregated thinking we 
have to defeat, and we have to do something 
about it in government to really be effective. 
The problem of crime, the social problems 
in the urban area, these are multi-discipli- 
nary problems. They are not a problem that 
a biologist, chemist, or political scientist or 
sociologist is going to solve by himself. We 
need to approach those problems as a system. 

THE LIMITS AND POSSIBILITIES OF THE 

CRIMINAL Law 


(Remarks of Prof. Frank Remington, Notre 
Dame Law School, February 12, 1968) 


I am very much aware of the fact that most 
of you have been here since 9 o’clock this 
morning or so, and in this day of concern 
about individual rights, there must be some 
due process limitation upon the amount of 
information one can impose upon even a 
small hearty group of willing listeners. 

Mindful of that fact I would like to suggest 
a fairly simple basic assertion about the 
criminal law today and then to explore with 
you briefly what I think some of the impli- 
cations of this are. I suppose the reason for 
raising the question of the “limits and possi- 
bilities of the criimnal law” is to enable us 
to respond in some consistent and hopefully 
intelligent way to questions which arise, such 
as whether the scope of the criminal law 
should, in the future, be drastically limited. 

It seems to me that the criminal law today 
and historically has been relied upon when 
other less drastic methods of social control, 
either fail or are too expensive. The drunk 
is a responsibility of police and to a lesser 
extent prosecutors, courts and correctional 
agencies, not because these agencies want the 
business but rather because no other agency 
at the municipal, state or federal level is 
willing or, so far as I know, has demonstrated 
an ability to take the drunk and deal with 
him in an effective way. The prostitute is a 
responsibility of the criminal law not because 
law enforcement could not get along well 
without having to deal with the prostitute, 
but rather because there have been no agen- 
cies who have demonstrated either a willing- 
ness or an ability to take the prostitute and 
to deal with her in a way more effective than 
she is now dealt with by the criminal process. 

The domestic disturbance which occupies 
as much as fifty per cent of the calls of the 
patrol officer in the high crime area is a 
responsibility of the police rather than the 
social workers, not because the police want 
this responsibility or feel that they've dis- 
charged it with the kind of effectiveness one 
might desire but rather because it is well 
known that most social agencies are avall- 
able only for limited times during limited 
days of the week and most husband-wife 
quarrels occur at a time when social agencies 
are closed. By default the police are left with 
this responsibility of major importance 
whether measured by danger to the parties 
or to the police officer or by the impact of 
the police response to these calls for service 
on the community and its attitude toward 
police. 

So, drunkenness, prostitution, the domestic 
disturbance are the responsibility of the 
criminal justice process because there are no 
better alternatives available. 

Nonsupport is given a great deal of atten- 
tion by the prosecutors, because we feel that 
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husbands ought to support their families, 
and they ought to be threatened with a 
severe sanction if they do not do so and 
when put to the test, the community is 
either required to do something effective or 
back down. The usual response is reliance 
on the criminal law, an unhappy alternative, 
but the only one which exists. 

In the bad check case, reliance on the 
criminal law is not a result of a philosophical 
decision that it makes sense to subject to 
criminal liability the person who writes a 
bad check. Rather it is because the ability of 
most of us to cash a check with ease, to get 
money when we need it, is dependent upon 
a workable system of enforcement against 
those those who write checks and do not 
make them good. To date there is no appar- 
ent alternative to the criminal process. 


LIMITS OF CRIMINAL LAW 


So when we talk about the limits or the 
philosophy of the criminal law, it is sort of 
like talking about the philosophy of a waste 
basket. In one sense it is easy; it is the place 
where all things go which are not wanted. 
To analyze its content is difficult because it 
is filled with all kinds of stuff that have been 
rejected by other less drastic methods of 
social control whether they be governmental, 
family, religious, or other method. 

We hear increasingly concern about the 
scope of the criminal law and suggestions, 
like that of the President’s Commission, that 
conduct like drunkenness be removed from 
the criminal process, Usually the reasons 
given are three or four in number, 

One is that the criminal law does an inef- 
fective job in dealing with the drunk, the 
prostitute, the husband-wife dispute, non- 
support, and those who write bad checks. 
This is a fair comment. But the real issue 
is not so much the effectiveness of the crimi- 
nal process but is rather the effectiveness of 
existing alternatives. It is much easier to 
point out the weaknesses of the criminal 
processes than to point to an alternative that 
will work better. In his discussion this morn- 
ing, Peter Hutt put more emphasis on the 
disadvantages of the criminal justice process 
dealing with the drunk than he did on the 
advantages of the detoxification center or 
whatever one might have in mind as an 
alternative. In saying this, I would not want 
to be understood as saying we ought not to 
use alternatives if they can be devised or 
that I think the handling of a drunk and 
others in the criminal process should not be 
improved. Wherever possible, it is certainly 
in our interest to do all we can to improve 
the handling of social problems which exist 
in our communities. But it is no argument 
against reliance on the criminal law to point 
out that it is ineffective because the conduct 
is left to the criminal process in the first 
place because of our lack of capacity, lack 
of knowledge necessary to deal with the 
conduct. 

ALTERNATIVES TO THE PRESENT SYSTEM 

A second reason given by the Crime Com- 
mission Report, and by Peter Hutt this 
morning, is that the drunk, the prostitute 
the domestic disturbance clog the 
justice system, occupy the time of police and 
courts and to a lesser extent correctional 
agencies and prosecutors. This is certainly 
true. 

There is no question that police spend a 
great deal more time dealing with drunks, 
prostitutes, and fighting husbands and wives 
than they do with dealing with the murder- 
ers, armed robbers or burglars all combined. 
But again it seems to me that that is not 
the question, the real question is in decid- 
ing upon a better alternative. Even in pro- 
posals to deal with the drunk in the detoxifi- 
cation center, police have responsibility to 
pick the down and out drunk up off the 
street. From the police point of view, if de- 
toxification means cure, there is great advan- 
tage the down and out drunk will not have 
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to be picked up again. Yet it has to be dem- 
onstrated that detoxification is an objective 
which can be achieved. Mental health ex- 
perts have doubts, I understand, about the 
desirability of detoxification centers because 
they say that this is to treat the symptom 
rather than the causal factors. Certainly we 
ought to try to develop better alternatives 
to the criminal process. But the basic prob- 
lem of public order and safety and sensibil- 
ity will be left in the hands of police and 
it is misleading to urge that behavior like 
drunkenness be taken out of criminal law so 
that the police will no longer have to deal 
with the problem. I don’t think any of us 
will see the day where the police do not have 
major responsibility for dealing with the 
wide variety of deviant behavior that occurs 
24 hours a day, seven days a week. 

My own approach, as I will indicate shortly, 
is to improve the capacity of the police to 
perform this task well, while awaiting the 
day when other agencies can take over the 
responsibility. 

It is also said that using the criminal 
justice process for the drunk, the prostitute, 
and the domestic disturbance degrades the 
justice process for the drunk, the prostitute, 
though I don’t think murderers are un- 
comfortable being in the same category as 
drunks. Probably it reflects a feeling that 
judges have no effective ways of dealing with 
drunks and as a consequence they tend to 
handle the cases very quickly and this adds 
to the crowding, the confusion, and the air 
of the lower criminal court. If removing the 
drunk and the prostitute would improve the 
lower criminal court, this would be a great 
gain. But, it seems to me that the ills of the 
trial court are so great that most will look 
just about as bad as they do now even when 
the drunks are gone. Another reason for 
narrowing the scope of the criminal law 
is that an overly broad criminal law gives 
too much power to police. This is often what 
is meant when people decry the fact that 
adultery is a crime, that gambling is as 
broadly defined as it is, that the possession 
of marijuana or consensual] homosexuality is 
criminal. The average legislative response to 
the suggestion that these ought to be re- 
pealed goes something like this: What’s the 
problem with having these statutes on the 
books? We have always had them and from 
the legislative point of view they seem to do 
no harm even though they may not do a 
great deal of good. The argument that hav- 
ing them creates opportunity for abuse is not 
convincing. Opportunity for extorting the 
person who engages in deviant behavior does 
not require that the behavior be criminal. It 
is enough that it is socially frowned upon and 
thus that disclosure will be damaging to the 
participant. 

The idea that the corrupt public official 
can be prevented by repealing some criminal 
statutes seems to me naive. 

THE WICKERSHAM REPORT 

The Wickersham Report had an article by 
August Volmer, the great early police leader 
who said that police ought to be rid of the 
responsibility for dealing with vice. His 
reason was an obvious one. It was that if 
police could deal only with criminal conduct 
like armed robbery and burglary, no one 
would have any difficulty in identifying the 
good from the bad. Police would have total 
community support in their fight against 
serious crime and they wouldn’t have to 
face the very complexing problems that law 
enforcement agencies have to confront in 
dealing with borderline criminal behavior. 
We do have that kind of police unit in the 
detective division, within a police depart- 
ment. The proposal would make all police 
detectives give some other governmental 
agency responsibility for dealing with much 
of the work now performed by the patrolman. 
The difficulty is that to date at least there 
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have been singularly few volunteers for that 
kind of duty. The logical candidate is the 
social worker, 

If someone other than police is going to 
deal with drunks, prostitutes, husband and 
wives, it ought to be the social worker. They 
ought to go on a 24 hour basis seven days 
a week, and be located in places where they 
can respond promptly to calls for service 
involving problems like the fighting hus- 
band-wife call. Because they probably would 
be concerned about the danger involved it 
might not be long before they come to be 
armed and before social workers become 
very much like the good patrolmen, If all 
of this is true, what ought to be done. Three 
or four things can be briefly listed: 


Complezities of judicial system 


First, it is important to recognize the com- 
plexity of the task confronting the criminal 
justice system of today and to take the steps 
which are necessary to equip it to do the 
best possible job. 

Secondly, it is very important today, for 
police particularly, to look very hard at the 
quality of what might be called their re- 
sponses to service. A large amount of the 
patrolmen’s time is spent in responding to 
calls for service. 

Police have more contact particularly with 
members of the ghetto community than any 
other governmental agency and thus have 
maximum opportunity either to aggravate 
the situation if their response to calls for 
services is poor or to make a significant con- 
tribution to improvement if their response 
to calls for services is of high quality. By high 
quality, I mean the same kind of response 
they would make in a more affluent neigh- 
borhood treating people with respect, at- 
tempting to effectively mediate a husband- 
wife dispute, or make referrals to other agen- 
cies if other agencies are available and will- 
ing to accept referrals, perhaps taking leader- 
ship roles and pointing out in the com- 
munity the need for the development for 
new social services where they are currently 
inadequate. 


REEXAMINATION OF THE ROLE OF CORRECTION 


Correctional agencies have not made as 
much contribution to an effective system of 
contribution as they can make. Too often 
corrections is thought of as something not 
needed until after convictions. It seems ap- 
parent that there are many correctional 
problems with which police are called upon to 
deal which are of a nature that something 
must be done but the entire process of prose- 
cution and conviction is unnecessary. This is 
certainly true of the drunk for example, 
The President’s Crime Commission recom- 
mends a maximum use of alternatives to con- 
viction. To achieve this will require a basic 
rethinking of the correctional role, a closer 
working relationship between corrections and 
police in the early stage of the process so 
that one can more effectively treat some so- 
cial problems without having to go through 
the process of prosecution and conviction. 

The last point, a very major point, is that 
we ought to recognize that law enforcement 
agencies in this country have a great deal of 
discretionary power and will continue to have 
a great deal of power and a great deal of re- 
sponsibility and discretion even if we repeal 
crimes dealing in the adultery, marijuana, 
gambling, prostitution, and a whole wide 
range of behavior of that kind. It is an im- 
portant thing not to decry this fact, to sit 
around waiting for the day the criminal law 
somehow so narrowly drafted that it can be 
mechanically applied by the policeman with- 
out ability, without training, and without 
education. It is better to recognize our sys- 
tem as one that puts a very heavy responsi- 
bility on the police officer and to make those 
changes which are necessary to equip the 
police officer to deal with the major social 
problems that he confronts. It is in this 
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frame of reference that we ought to talk 
about the need for improved education, train- 
ing, pay, organization, and other matters 
which are being given increasing attention 
today. 

I want to conclude by repeating what I 
said at the outset. The criminal law has had 
and will continue to have the job of dealing 
with a wide variety of anti-social conduct 
which cannot, at least have not, been dealt 
with effectively by other less drastic means. 
Thus it is not productive, in my view, to 
devote our energies to the renewal of con- 
duct, like the drink from the criminal process 
and stop there. The need is to develop better 
alternatives and, in the meantime, to make 
the very substantial improvements in crim- 
inal justice administration that are neces- 
sary to equip police, prosecutors, courts and 
correctional agencies to deal effectively not 
only in the traditional crime, which all agree 
is a responsibility of the criminal law, but 
also with a wide range of social problems 
that are increasingly important particularly 
in our urban communities. 

Even with the best efforts, of all of us the 
day is far off when we will have developed a 
really effective way of dealing with the very 
perplexing behavioral problems that are 
manifest by the alcoholic, the prostitute, and 
the husband and wife who find that they can 
not get along. But this is no excuse for 
inhumane or otherwise offensive treatment of 
persons who have these problems. It is pos- 
sible to have a criminal justice system which 
is sensitive to these kinds of behavioral prob- 
lems and which deals with them much more 
fairly and effectively than we do today. And, 
in the process of rendering more adequate 
service we may narrow the gulf between police 
and the community, particularly the ghetto 
community, and, perhaps in the process, 
somewhat lessen the tension which exists be- 
tween the processes of law and those of social 
change. 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 


HON. RICHARD FULTON 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 1, 1968 


Mr. FULTON of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, measurement is the foundation of 
progress in science, industry, and com- 
merce. In each of those fields, the State 
of Tennessee shows America at its best, 
and we, therefore, have a great and con- 
tinuing interest in our measurement 
system. 

On Thursday, May 2, the State will re- 
ceive a new set of weights and measures 
standards from the U.S. Department of 
Commerce’s National Bureau of Stand- 
ards. Dr. Allen V. Astin, Director of the 
Bureau, will be in Nashville to present 
the measuring instruments to Gov. Bu- 
ford Ellington. State weights and meas- 
ures standards represent a central meas- 
urement resource to the State. They are 
the basis for weights and measures law 
enforcement, and are used by industry 
and science as a tie to the national 
standards of measurement as maintained 
by the National Bureau of Standards. 
As such, the State’s measurement stand- 
ards are the basis of all its science, in- 
dustry, and commerce. We welcome this 
new set of measurement standards as a 
further strengthening of our diverse 
economy. I insert in the Record at this 
point the U.S. Department of Commerce’s 
announcement of the standards presen- 
tation: 
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TENNESSEE RECEIVES NEW WEIGHTS AND MEAS- 
URES STANDARDS 


On Thursday, May 2, Tennessee will re- 
ceive a new set of weights and measures 
standards under a program to replace the 
standards of all 50 States. 

Dr. Allen V. Astin, Director of the U.S. 
Department of Commerce’s National Bureau 
of Standards, will present the set to Tennes- 
see’s Governor Buford Ellington in a 10:00 
A.M. ceremony at the Ellington Agricultural 
Center in Nashville. 

Many of the standards and instruments 
used by the States in weights and measures 
administration were provided by the Fed- 
eral Government 100 years ago or more. The 
National Bureau of Standards is supervising 
replacement of the State standards to update 
and extend measurement competence 
throughout the Nation, as required by scien- 
tific and technological advances. Standards 
have previously been presented to Ohio, Illi- 
nois, Oregon, Utah, California, New Mexico, 
Delaware and Connecticut. Within the next 
year sets will be presented to Kentucky, 
Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Hawaii, Maine, 
Missouri, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia, and Wisconsin. 

It is expected that new standards and in- 
struments will be provided to about 10 
States per year until all State standards 
facilities have been modernized. 

Each new set includes standards of mass 
(weight), length, and volume and necessary 
laboratory instruments, including high pre- 
cision balances, all specially designed to meet 
State weights and measures requirements. 
Each set costs the Federal Government about 
$70,000, including calibration, installation, 
and training of laboratory personnel. The 
State contribution to the program, in the 
form of new or expanded laboratory facili- 
ties and better qualified personnel, will be 
considerably more than the Federal cost. 

Measurement uniformity among the States 
began in 1836 when Congress authorized the 
Federal Government to supply each State 
with . . . a complete set of weights and 
measures adopted as standards—to the end 
that a uniform standard of weights and 
measures may be established throughout the 
United States.” 

In the United States, the actual regula- 
tion of weighing and measuring equipment 
in commerce is retained largely by the 
States. The National Bureau of Standards 
is the principal technical resource for the 
States in this area. 


BRIDGES TO HUMAN DIGNITY 


HON. CLARK MacGREGOR 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 1, 1968 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, on 
Thursday, April 25, former Vice Presi- 
dent Richard M. Nixon delivered a na- 
tionwide radio address entitled “Bridges 
to Human Dignity.” 

Time magazine, in this week’s issue, 
carried excerpts from that speech. In 
introducing the statement the magazine 
said: 

No candidate has addressed himself more 
realistically to the plight of the Negro slum 
dweller thus far in the 1968 campaign than 
did Richard Nixon last week. In a nationwide 
CBS broadcast, the former Vice President de- 
fined a philosophy that combined pragma- 
tism, compassion, and faith in the black 
American's will to achieve his aims within 
the framework of society. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


I am pleased to place Mr. Nixon’s 
speech in the Recorp at this point: 
BRIDGES TO HUMAN DIGNITY 


(An address gn the CBS Radio Network, 
April 25, 1968) 

Every age has its special set of problems, 
and every problem has its special catch- 
phrases. Today, we commonly speak of “the 
urban crisis.” And yet the problems wrench- 
ing America today are only secondarily prob- 
lems of the cities. Primarily, they are prob- 
lems of the human mind and spirit. 

Over and over again, we ask ourselves 
whether our cities can survive, whether they 
can remain livable, whether the races can 
co-exist within them, whether poverty and 
squalor must inevitably consume the inner 
city. In asking these questions, we are ask- 
ing, in effect: how long can Americans ignore 
the race condition? 

How long can we endure the discord, the 
prejudice, the dependency, the difficulty of 
bringing white and black together in peace? 

The challenge confronting America today 
is as broad as the world and as complex as 
humanity itself. 

It is a question of whether the pain, the 
injustices, the angers that stem from a cen- 
tury of fear and misunderstanding, now can 
at last be put behind us. 

It is a question of whether we believe in 
the essential dignity of man, and if so wheth- 
er we are prepared to act on that belief. 

For years now, the focus of talk, of debate, 
of action, has been on civil rights—and the 
result has been a decade of revolution in 
which the legal structure needed to guar- 
antee equal rights has been laid in place. 

Voting rights, schools, jobs, housing, pub- 
lic accommodations—in all these areas, new 
laws have been passed, old laws struck down. 
Segregation, Jim Crow, “all deliberate speed,” 
freedom rides—these terms which aroused 
such passion a few years ago, have lost much 
of their relevance as basic goals have been 
won, The old vocabulary of the civil rights 
movement has become the rhetoric of the 
rear-view mirror. 

And yet these victories have not brought 
peace, or satisfaction, or the fullness of free- 
dom. Neither have the old approaches of the 
30’s—the government charities that feed the 
stomach and starve the soul. 

For too long, white America has sought to 
buy off the Negro—and to buy off its own 
sense of guilt—with ever more programs of 
welfare, of public housing, of payments to 
the poor, but not for anything except for 
keeping out of sight: payments that perpetu- 
ated poverty, and that kept the endless, dis- 
mal cycle of dependency spinning from gen- 
eration to generation. 

Our task—our challenge—is to break this 
cycle of dependency, and the time to begin is 
now. The way to do it is not with more of 
the same, but by helping bring to the ghetto 
the light of hope and pride and self-respect. 

We have reached a point at which more of 
the same will only result in more of the same 
frustration, more of the same explosive vio- 
lence, more of the same despair. 

I have said recently that the fiscal crisis 
now confronting America is so great, and so 
urgent, that only by cutting the Federal 
budget can we avert an economic disaster, 
in which the poor themselves would be 
caught calamitously in the undertow. 

The reality of the national economic con- 
dition is such that to talk of massively in- 
creasing the budget in order to pour addi- 
tonal billions into the cities this year is a 
cruel delusion. 

But this does not mean that because we 
cannot do more of the same, we must do 
nothing new. Only those who are locked into 
the solutions of the past, who measure prog- 
ress by billions spent rather than by re- 
sults achieved, will let themselves be stop- 
ped by a budgetary wall. 
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In the long run, I think history will judge 
it fortunate that the United States was 
forced by economic crisis to turn to people, 
rather than government; forced to explore 
new and imaginative means of activating 
the real resources of America. For the plain 
fact of the matter is that all the money in 
the world wouldn't solve the problems of our 
cities today—whether those are thought of 
as problems of race, or of housing, or educa- 
tion, or even as problems of poverty. 

We won't get at the real problems unless 
and until we rescue the people in the ghetto 
from despair and dependency. 

There’s no pride at the receiving end of 
the dole, and unless and until there is 
pride in the ghetto—personal pride and ra- 
cial pride we're not going to get anywhere 
in tackling the real problems of a real world. 

Let me be very clear. As we look down this 
final third of the twentieth century, a period 
in which the population of our cities will 
double, the costs of both physical and hu- 
man re-generation will increase greatly. No 
fiscal sleight of hand can restore and renew 
the cities without our having to pay the bill. 
And governments at all levels will have to 
join with private enterprise in meeting that 
cost. 

But this is long-term. 

Right now we face a short-term fiscal crisis, 
a crisis that William McChesney Martin, the 
Chairman of the Federal Reserve Board, calls 
the worst in a generation. Unless we save the 
dollar, we may have nothing left to save 
our cities with. 

At such a time, it is gross irresponsibility 
to promise billions of new Federal dollars for 
the cities, or even for the poor. One thing 
worse than not keeping a promise is making 
a promise that cannot be kept. 

If the ghettos are to be renewed, their 
people must be moved by hope. But hope is a 
fragile thing, easily destroyed and even more 
easily weakened—and nowhere is it more 
fragile than among those whose hopes over 
the years have been repeatedly raised only 
to be cruelly dashed. 

What we do not need now is another round 
of unachievable promises of unavailable 
Federal funds. 

What we do need is imaginative enlistment 
of private funds, private energies, and pri- 
vate talents, in order to develop the op- 
portunities that lie untapped in our own un- 
derdeveloped urban heartland. 

It costs little or no government money to 
set in motion many of the programs that 
would in fact do the most, in a practical 
sense, to start building a firm structure of 
Negro economic opportunity. 

We need new bridges between the de- 
veloped and underdeveloped segments of our 
own society—human bridges, economic 
bridges, bridges of understanding and of help. 

We need incentives to private industry to 
make acceptable the added risks of ghetto 
development and of training the unemployed 
for jobs. Helping provide these incentives is 
the proper role of government; actually doing 
the job is not—because industry can do it 
better. 

This is one kind of bridge. 

Another bridge is the bridge of black suc- 
eess—a bridge that can only be built by 
those Negroes who themselves have over- 
come, and who by their help or their exam- 
ple can show that the way to the American 
Dream is not barred by a sign that reads, 
“Whites Only.” 

A third bridge is the development of black 
capitalism. By providing technical assistance 
and loan guarantees, by opening new capital 
sources, we can help Negroes to start new 
businesses in the ghetto and to expand exist- 
ing ones. 

Educational bridges can be built, now, at 
little cost—bridges of tutorial help, of busi- 
ness training, of remedial assistance, using 
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volunteers who in case after case have shown 
themselves both willing and effective. 

Bridges of understanding can be built by 
revising the welfare rules, so that instead of 
providing incentives for families to break 
apart, they provide incentives for families to 
stay together; so they respect the privacy 
of the individual; so they provide incentives 
rather than penalties for supplementing wel- 
fare checks with part-time earnings. 

We must make welfare payments a tem- 
porary expedient, not a permanent way of 
life; something to be escaped from, not to. 
Our aim should be to restore dignity to life, 
not to destroy dignity—and the way welfare 
programs are too often administered today, 
their effect is to destroy it. They create a 
permanent caste of the dependent, a colony 
within a nation, 

In another nationwide radio address next 

Thursday I will spell out a number of spe- 
cific programs for building these bridges, 
and also others, The point about all of them 
is that they can be done now; they don't re- 
quire billions of dollars that the govern- 
ment doesn’t have, and they don’t require 
waiting until billions more become available. 
They are not the whole answer. But they are 
part of the answer—and a vital part, with- 
out which no amount of money can do the 
job. 
; These are the kinds of approaches that get 
directly at the matter of dignity and pride 
and self-respect; these are the kinds of ap- 
proaches that can break the shackles of de- 
pendency, just as the laws of the past dec- 
ade have finally broken the shackles of 
bondage. 

Much in this area can be done through pri- 
vate initlative—for example, by groups such 
as John Gardner’s forward-looking Urban 
Coalition. What they require is commitment, 
by private citizens as well as by public of- 
ficials. 


It’s long been common practice among 
many to draw a distinction between “human 
rights” and “property rights,” suggesting that 
the two are separate and unequal—with 
“property rights” second to “human rights. 

But in order to have human rights, people 
need property rights—and never has this 
been more true than in the case of the Ne- 
gro today. In order to enjoy the human rights 
that ought to be his, he has to acquire the 
property rights on which to build. What do I 
mean by property? Many things—but essen- 
tially, the economic power that comes 
from ownership, and the security and inde- 
pendence that come from economic power. 
Rights are never secure unless protected, and 
the best protections for a person’s basic 
rights are those he can erect himself. 

Black extremists are guaranteed headlines 
when they shout “burn” or “get a gun.” But 
much of the black militant talk these days 
is actually in terms far closer to the doctrines 
of free enterprise than to those of the wel- 
farist 30’s—terms of “pride,” “ownership,” 
“private enterprise,” “capital,” ‘self-assur- 
ance,” “self-respect”—the same qualities, the 
same characteristics, the same ideals, the 
same methods, that for two centuries have 
been at the heart of American success, and 
that America has been exporting to the world. 
What most of the militants are asking is not 
separation, but to be included in—not as 
supplicants, but as owners, as entrepreneurs 
—to have a share of the wealth and a piece 
of the action, 

And this is precisely what the Federal cen- 
tral target of the new approach ought to be. 
It ought to be oriented toward more black 
ownership, for from this can flow the rest— 
black pride, black jobs, black opportunity 
and yes, black power, in the best, the con- 
structive sense of that often misapplied term. 

Philosophies, wars, power structures, all 
have turned historically on the basic ques- 
tions of ownership—who owns the means 
of production, who owns land—for the simple 
reason that with ownership goes power, pres- 
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tige, security, the right to decide and to 
choose. 


We should listen to the militants—care- 
fully, hearing not only the threats but also 
the programs and the proniises. They have 
identified what it is that makes America go, 
and quite rightly and quite understandably 
they want a share of it for the black man. 

For a long time, we too have been talking 
about preservation of the private enterprise 
system, about enlisting private enterprise in 
the solution of our great social problems, 
about profits as the great motive power of 
our fantastically productive economy, What 
many of the black militants now are saying, 
in effect, is this: “We believe you, and now 
we want a chance to apply those same prin- 
ciples in our own communities.” 

Our reply should not be to reject this re- 
quest, but to seize upon it—and to respond 
to it. 

The ghettos of our cities will be remade— 
lastingly remade—when the people in them 
have the will, the power, the resources and 
the skills to remake them, They won’t be 
remade by government billions; the sad his- 
tory of urban renewal, for example, has 
shown how often this results in an actual 
decrease in the number of housing units 
available for the poor, with one slum torn 
down and another created—because the basic 
conditions of slum life haven’t been changed, 
These conditions are what we have to get 
at—the human and social conditions, the 
conditions of the spirit—and these in turn 
rest in large part on our laying in place the 
economic structure that can support a re- 
birth of pride and individualism and inde- 
pendence. 

For the individual, a job is the essential 
first step—whether toward independence, to- 
ward family responsibility, or toward ad- 
vancement—but even jobs have to be pro- 
vided within a framework that establishes 
dignity and the pride of the black man as 
well as the white. 

It’s no longer enough that white-owned 
enterprises employ greater numbers of Ne- 
groes, whether as laborers or as middle- 
management personnel. This is needed, yes— 
but it has to be accompanied by an expan- 
sion of black ownership, of black capitalism. 
We need more black employers, more black 
businesses. 

Integration must come—but in order for 
it to come on a sound and equal basis, the 
black community has to be built from within 
even as the old barriers between black and 
white are dismantled from without. 

We have to get private enterprise into the 
ghetto. But at the same time we have to 
get the people of the ghetto into private 
enterprise—as workers, as managers, as 
owners, 

At a time when so many things seem to 
be going against us in the relations between 
the races, let us remember the greatest thing 
going for us: the emerging pride of the 
Black American. That pride, that demand 
for dignity, is the driving force that we all 
can build upon, The black man’s pride is 
the white man’s hope—and we must all, 
black and white, respond to that pride and 
that hope. 

These past few years have been a long 
night of the American spirit, It’s time we let 
in the sun. 

It's time to move past the old civil rights, 
and to bridge the gap between freedom and 
dignity, between promise and fulfillment. 

It’s time to give a new dimension to our 
American concept of equal justice under 
law—time to give an answer of the spirit to 
America’s crisis of the spirit—and it’s a time 
to face our challenges not in despair, but 
with zest—not with a heavy heart, not bow- 
ing sullenly to duty, but as an opportunity 
for America to redeem and enrich its heri- 
tage. 

Ours is a chance today to change Amer- 
ica, and, by our example, to help America 
change the world. 
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THE POLITICIAN’S ROLE IN 
AMERICA 


HON. JOHN L. McMILLAN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 1, 1968 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, the citi- 
zens of Charleston, S.C., were honored 
last week by the presence of our es- 
teemed and distinguished colleague, Bos 
Sikes. Bos came to Charleston to ad- 
dress the Citadel as one of their series of 
“Greater Issues” speakers. He is one of 
the finest we have ever had there. 

In his speech on the role of the poli- 
tician in this country, Bos has amply 
demonstrated his superiority as an 
essayist. I hope every Member will take 


the time to study his remarks, which 
follow: 


CONGRESSMAN Bos SIKEs’ SPEECH AT THE 
CITADEL, APRIL 27, 1968 


This is an exciting college. On yesterday 
I saw a parade as fine as any in or out of the 
active service. I am greatly impressed with 
what I have seen of the spirit and traditions 
of The Citadel, I am in an exciting city, one 
which is rich in history and culture. Charles- 
ton has figured very prominently in its con- 
tributions to the magnificent civilization 
which we call America, 

There are those who, knowing Mark 
Clark, felt that his shoes could not possibly 
be filled when he retired from the Presidency 
of The Citadel. I had some apprehensions 
about it also. Now it is fully evident that his 
shoes have been filled and filled quite com- 
fortably. This should come as no surprise, for 
Hugh Harris has demonstrated the capability 
to perform in an outstanding manner any 
tasks assigned to him throughout a great 
career. This statement I subscribe to, and I 
would gladly accept authorship for it but it 
comes from higher authority. These are the 
words of L. Mendel Rivers himself—than 
whom there is no higher authority. Even in 
Washington where there are some who find 
it hard to accept that there are higher stars 
in the firmament, his position is unchal- 
lenged. 

Once I heard of a Charleston family whose 
teenage son was being given his examination 
for Eagle Scout. He was asked to name the 
three equal and coordinate branches of gov- 
ernment. He got through the Judicial and 
Executive but then he stumbled momen- 
tarily. Very quickly his countenance bright- 
ened and he started again, He said, the Ju- 
dicial, Executive, and Mendel Rivers.” It is 
obvious that the young of South Carolina are 
well grounded in the basic facts of life. In- 
cidentally, I am told that Charleston is 
bounded by three rivers; Cooper, Ashley, and 
Mendel—the last a river of gold. Whether 
you know it or not, he brings you a quarter- 
of-a-billion dollars a year in fresh Yankee 
cash. You couldn’t do better than that even 
if you joined the United Nations. And I am 
not sure you could get into the United Na- 
tions. You don’t think like they do. 

I didn’t come here to talk about Mendel, 
but he is one of my favorite subjects and I 
would not withhold from his own people what 
I say to the Congress and even to my own 
constituents. In these trying and uncertain 
times, you are indeed fortunate to have him 
as your Congressman. No man in the Con. 
gress wields greater influence. I think you 
know he is your one best investment and I 
hope that you individually and collectively 
are giving him the solid backing his work for 
you justifies. You will never get another to 
do what he is doing for you. He has demon- 
strated more effective leadership in providing 
adequately for the military services than any 
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other man in the history of the Congress. 
Where others in the Congress and in the Ad- 
ministration have talked of better living 
conditions, higher salaries, and adequate 
modern equipment, he has provided them. 
There is an important difference between 
talk and results. Your Mendel Rivers gets re- 
sults and every serviceman knows the source 
of his new impressive status which gives to 
him the same standard of living he is asked 
to fight for. 

There are some things I am not here to talk 
about. One is the Vietnam war which is close 
for many of you, and I realize you want to 
know what is ahead. Wars are not something 
for politicians to kick around, though most 
of them do. We are not experts on military 
science or tactics or strategy. So I will not 
comment other than to say, win it—by what- 
ever means are necessary—win it as quickly 
as possible. Then talk. To a communist, nego- 
tiations are just another stalling tactic by 
which he makes a fool out of his enemy. He 
does better at negotiations than he does in 
combat. 

Finally that brings me to the subject of 
this discussion. I am highly honored to join 
the distinguished group of American leaders 
who have been asked to appear on The Cita- 
del's Greater Issues“ series. When I have 
finished, I will welcome questions, and you 
don't have to spare the horses. 

Now let me assure you that I welcome the 
opportunity to speak on any subject and for 
any reason to the 2,000 magnificent young 
men who comprise the Corps of Cadets of this 
great institution. Your traditions are those to 
which every American institution of higher 
learning could well aspire. You can be proud 
of these traditions and of your opportunity 
to add to them. You are taught something 
here that most young men of your age no 
longer get. These are discipline and patri- 
otism, both of which will stand you in good 
stead in the years ahead. 

My subject, which was chosen for me, is 
“The Politician’s Role in America.” What is 
a politician? It is difficult to assess the role of 
a politician until we determine what he is. 
Must he be a John C. Calhoun—or a Daniel 
Webster who was able to state a basic Ameri- 
can principle with firmness and clarity when 
he said, “God grants liberty only to those who 
love it and who are always ready to guard 
and defend it“? Or is the politician one of 
the two-bit variety of charlatans who hangs 
on to his job by seeking to appease every 
pressure group whose members can find their 
way to his office? Or is he someone in be- 
tween? 

There are politicians who are the product 
of their people’s demands and who espouse 
no higher role in government than to bend 
with every wind as long as that wind brings 
votes. They shame our nation at whatever 
level they are found. Then there are those 
few who vote their principles even if it means 
letting the hair go with the hide and facing 
the prospect of defeat at the hands of resent- 
ful minorities. Organized minorities some- 
times have the votes to keep a man in office 
or defeat him and this they never let a politi- 
cian forget. A man who can vote for America 
first and survive the challenges which are 
certain to follow becomes in time a states- 
man. He is worth his weight in gold, but he 
isn’t for sale. 

Whatever his principles, the politician is 
the man who represents you, the people, at 
various levels. He is in office because the ma- 
jority of you voted for him, If he isn’t any 
good, you made a mistake but you don’t have 
to continue to live with your mistakes. Elec- 
tions come every two years or four, as the 
case may be. Choose this man well at all 
levels for he is the security or the ruin of the 
American way of life and from the looks of 
things, a lot of those who we have now were 
chosen carelessly. I speak primarily of the 
Nation's Capital with whose workings I am 
most familiar. It is Congress which is the 
last great bulwark of protection for the 
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American Constitution and the principles on 
which our nation was founded. Congress is 
at the same time the voice of the people— 
the only voice which speaks for the average 
person for the Congressman is the only per- 
son in that big government in Washington 
to whom the average American has access. 

But there is very considerable danger just 
now that the average American is no longer 
demanding access to his Congressman. He is 
too busy with other things like making a good 
living or going to the country for the week- 
end, or watching the ballgame on television, 
or having a good time generally. The pres- 
sure groups, the militant minorities, and the 
bureaucrats are not so occupied and they are 
in your Congressman’s office every day, and 
too often he comes to the conclusion that 
they are the only people who matter or that 
he needs to listen to. When that happens, we 
no longer have government for the majority. 
We have government by minority. 

The role of the politician then should be 
to represent his people in whatever capacity 
he fills; to make certain that he is represent- 
ing all of them, even at the cost of losing 
localized or minority support, but not to 
ignore their needs, even when he disagrees 
with them, Too often overlooked is the fact 
that the majority have rights and that ma- 
jority rule is essential for the workings of 
democracy; that government by minority in 
time degenerates into anarchy or dictator- 
ship. Equally overlooked is the fact that de- 
mocracy depends upon active citizen partici- 
pation by every citizen, in government or in 
the elections which choose those in govern- 
ment. That is where you come into the pic- 
ture. You have the training to make a con- 
tribution which is outstanding. 

How is this to be translated into the cer- 
tainty of America’s survival on tomorrow as 
the land of freedom and opportunity we 
cherish? 

Let's take a look at history. Two thousand 
years ago a woman called Mary stood heart- 
sick before an empty tomb in a garden in 
Jerusalem and cried out, “They have taken 
away my Lord and I know not where!” She 
could not know that the crucified Lord had 
risen from the dead. 

Jesus was not crucified by politicians but 
it was the politicians who tucked their tails 
and ran, leaving him to the mob to work 
their will. This attitude on the part of poli- 
ticians still comes to light. We saw it in 
Washington not long ago when the politi- 
cians failed to stand up to the mobs which 
were out to steal and burn until 900 fires had 
been set and hundreds of stores were loot- 
ed—some of them by government workers. 

On March 30, 1863, the clouds of war were 
dark upon the horizon. The forces of human 
willfulmess were trampling underfoot the 
laws of God and man, and marching with 
hobnailed boots over the hearts of our na- 
tion. President Lincoln realized the utter 
inability to human strength or knowledge to 
straighten the hopelessly tangled threads. 
He did what no truly great and strong man 
is ever ashamed to do—he called his beloved 
country to prayer. Here was a politician who 
accepted to the fullest his role of responsibil- 
ity and was not swerved by pressures or 
adversity. 

What about today? What of the fears, the 
hatreds and envyings which we have to 
watch every night on TV, the striving for 
personal power, dishonesty and worse in high 
places; our own courts ruling consistently 
against God and His Word; continual war- 
fare and killing. Just a few weeks ago I 
looked around me in the Nation’s Capital 
City with a sad and heavy heart. I wondered, 
as I saw from my office the billowing smoke 
and the flames which blackened the beauti- 
ful April sky, what has happened to America. 
And the churches, the homes, the schools, 
the fraternal organizations, failing to fulfill 
their responsibilities? But where are Amer- 
ica’s leaders? 
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I ste arising from the tragic events of re- 
cent weeks not an acceptance of responsi- 
bility in government among the people bu 
a demand for new programs and more bene- 
fits. It is time to say there must be no profit 
from riots. It is time for our nation to hear 
about the acceptance of responsibility. This 
is what we need. Billions of dollars have 
been poured into programs to improve the 
lot of the people. The inhabitants of America 
live better than those of any other nation in 
the world, They have greater advantages and 
more opportunites. Yet the headlines were 
filled with occurrences which repudiated 
every principle for which America stands. 
The great efforts and the huge expenditures 
that have been made have been rewarded by 
burning and stealing and mob violence. And 
if it had not been stopped by force, the mob 
would have burned down the Capital City of 
the United States and very probably its 
Capital buildings. The only leader who has 
Daley nanao 5 dealing with rioters 18 Mayor 

cago, and 
gil i ag the leftists are after 

This is a time and a place for politicans 
who are bold and brave, It is 5 a to show 
that our nation is not afraid to deal with 
troublemakers, Mob rule cannot be tolerated 
if our nation is to endure. We have a right 
to expect the laws of our nation to be re- 
spected and its traditions upheld. Every day 
statements are made which are treasonable 
and actions taken which must be classed 
as a conspiracy against the United States, 
I can think of nothing which would restore 
confidence more quickly in the processes of 
Americanism than a concerted and deter- 
mined effort led by the Department of Jus- 
tice to deal firmly with troublemakers whose 
actions make a mockery of democracy itself. 
Where are the nation’s leaders? Are they 
afraid to arrest the Stokely Carmichaels? 

In the Rotunda of our Nation’s Capitol, 
there hang many beautiful paintings sym- 
bolic of the great historical epics in American 
history. I think the signing of the Declara- 
tion of Independence is to me the most sig- 
nificant masterpiece of all of the beautiful 
9 in the Capitol. 

picture suggests to me what I would 
like to call the Spirit of Declaration. But 
have you ever wondered what happened to 
those men who signed the Declaration? Five 
were captured by the British and tortured 
before they died. Twelve had their homes 
ransacked and burned; two lost their sons in 
the Continental Army; another had two sons 
captured; and nine of the 56 fought and died 
from wounds of the Revolutionary War. They 
had pledged their lives, their fortunes and 
their sacred honor to the cause of inde- 
pendence. The majority of them either gave 
up their lives or their fortunes, and some, 
W haired . — to us an independent 

. They w 

ines 5 y weren't afraid to stand 

The challenge of the Declaration of In- 
dependence is to put the good of the whole 
above the good of the individual. To have 
the spirit of the Declaration means a deter- 
mination to give more to America than we 
take. This is the spirit that will give us a 
EN day of 1 and a new faith in our 

e as a nation—th, 
of free aise” PME Rees ope 

Most Americans realize that our nation 
cannot survive if we tolerate a continuance 
of the things that we are witnessing. How 
do we avoid this? How do we achieve a re- 
birth of the spirit of the Declaration of 
Independence? First, by accepting our own 
responsibility to the nation; by standing up 
and speaking out for our country in the 
manner of the men of old; by saying our- 
selves the things we expect the politicians 
to say. In his great farewell message, which 
should be required reading for every Ameri- 
can, George Washington held that our 
nation cannot survive without morality and 
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religion. He lived by these principles and his 
contributions reflect his faith. 

Real faith in our country is a living, vital 
force and a constant source of strength and 
effort, The very faith that freedom will sur- 
vive will in itself help freedom to survive, 
but we must never stop building on the 
foundations of freedom. 

Now, finally, it is easy to see in the enor- 
mity of our nation’s problems only a picture 
of darkness. This is not the situation. We 
have problems, and they are serious, but 
we have had problems before and we have 
overcome them. America has strength and 
resources that have barely been tapped. All 
around you there are wonderful things 
which make this nation the greatest one on 
earth, which give us so many reasons for 
being proud that we are Americans. 

It is time to start thinking of the oppor- 
tunities which are ours to render a greater 
service to our own country. It is time to 
encourage the great overwhelming majority 
of the people who believe in America, to 
speak up for it instead of listening to criti- 
cism about it. It is time, particularly, to lend 
strength and encouragement to those whose 
loved ones are in uniform, for they, most of 
all, are rendering a great and necessary serv- 
ice which will insure a safer and a happier 
future for all the world in the years ahead. 

Sometimes it is hard to get the facts. Re- 
gretfully some of the news media have been 
infiltrated by communist-loving kooks 
whose primary aim is to discredit represen- 
tative government and to dramatize those 
incidents, and the people that show our na- 
tion in its worst light at home and abroad. 

So look around you at the things which 
are being done by responsible citizens to 
calm unrest, to put an end to riots and 
crime, and give recognition to them in- 
stead of the hate mongers, the demonstra- 
tors—and the no-good crowd who would 
burn America down. Let them know you 
stand with them. Yes, how many opportuni- 
ties there are for each of us to make this 
a better country each day. To do these 
things is not just the role of the politician, 
This is everybody's role. 


LET US AVOID ANOTHER UNDER- 
COUNT 


HON. ROBERT N. C. NIX 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 1, 1968 


Mr. NIX. Mr. Speaker, the Census 
Bureau, based on its own evaluation of 
the completeness of the 1960 census, has 
reached the startling conclusion that al- 
most 10 percent of the Negro population 
of the United States was not counted in 
1960. As a result, many communities and 
areas are being short changed. They are 
not receiving their proper share of Gov- 
ernment services and may also not be ob- 
taining their proper representation in 
the Congress or the local legislature. 

I have indicated my concern to the 
Census Bureau and I know that they are 
developing and testing new techniques 
so as to avoid in the 1970 census, a 
repetition of this unfortunate failure to 
count a substantial proportion of our 
citizens. Philadelphia, itself, has been 
one of the testing areas and much that 
is valuable has been learned. 

However, these tests continue to show 
that many of the people of the “inner 
city” do not yet understand that it is 
to their benefit to be counted in the 
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census. Better legislative representation 
gets translated as more law” and the 
Census Bureau becomes feared just be- 
cause it is a Government agency. They 
do not yet realize what I know to be a 
fact—that individual census records are 
absolutely confidential—except to the 
individual person himself who, many 
years from now, will be able to obtain 
from the Census Bureau proof of his age 
for social security benefits, medicare 
benefits, and so forth if his own personal 
records have been lost. 

In my own district I am taking the 
lead in getting the census message 
across. I urge that in their own areas all 
our community leaders do likewise. To 
“stand up and be counted” will help 
make America a better place in which to 
live. 


THE “PUEBLO”: HOW LONG, 
MR. PRESIDENT? 


HON. WILLIAM J. SCHERLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 1, 1968 


Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker today 
while the Communist nations proudly 
parade their might before the free na- 
tions of the world, our Commander in 
Chief and our State Department sit 
timidly by while Americans await the re- 
lease of the U.S.S. Pueblo and her crew. 

Mr. Speaker, today marks the 100th 
day that this ship has been in the hands 
of the North Korean Communist Gov- 
ernment. For Capt. Lloyd Bucher and 83 
other Americans, today is the 100th day 
of captivity in a foreign land. 

The seizure of the U.S.S. Pueblo on 
January 23, 1968, has not been forgotten 
by the American people. 

It has not been forgotten by those who 
wish to be our allies, and it has not been 
forgotten by members of our Armed 
Forces around the world. But it is not 
completely clear that the administration 
remembers the fate to which these Amer- 
icans have been relegated. 

The strange silence of President John- 
son and the State Department has served 
only as a cover for the cold hard truth— 
they are unable to keep their pledge to 
obtain the immediate release of the 
Pueblo crew. 

Shortly after the Pueblo was captured, 
President Johnson stated that this was 
a “wanton and aggressive act” by North 
Korea and “would not be accepted.” 

Yet today—100 days after the im- 
prisonment of the Pueblo crew—it has 
become apparent to all by the obvious 
lack of determination on the part of the 
administration that it is going to tolerate 
and accept these “wanton and aggressive 
acts.” 

The entire Pueblo incident refiects a 
lack of concern with protecting American 
lives. On January 8, the North Korean 
Government radioed a charge that 
American surveillance ships were oper- 
ating off Korea, a reference to the sta- 
tion later taken over by the Pueblo. It 
warned that the Communists were pre- 
pared to take action. 

This broadcast was received in Wash- 
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ington by the Defense Intelligence 
Agency. It was even published in the 
January 10 file of foreign broadcasts is- 
sued by the U.S. Government’s Foreign 
Broadcast Information Service. 

Through June 1967 two destroyers had 
served as escorts for ships on that sta- 
tion. In June, the destroyers were with- 
drawn. The Pueblo was left unprotected. 
When attacked, it went undefended. 
When captured, American servicemen 
were left to languish in Communist 
prisons. 

Our Government has accomplished 
nothing to secure the release of these 
men. Instead, it has shown what it likes 
to call restraint. More than 3 months 
have passed. 

Our allies can hardly be expected to be- 
lieve that we will defend them if we will 
not defend our own men. The American 
people have no confidence in a policy 
which means the detention of Americans 
captured in the course of their duty. 

If the administration has forgotten, 
other Americans have not. It has re- 
cently been proposed that we send a spe- 
cial mission to interview the captured 
crewmen to determine whether the ship 
violated North Korean waters. 

This presents us with two questions: 
First, were such a delegation of Ameri- 
cans to be sent to North Korea to inter- 
rogate our captured servicemen, who 
would guarantee their safety? 

What would our reaction be if they 
were detained? Would we simply show 
renewed “restraint”? 

Second, the Pueblo affair has been 
shrouded in secret negotiations which 
have remained fruitless. 

Mr. Speaker, what is there to nego- 
tiate? Ambassador Arthur Goldberg pre- 
sented conclusive proof at the United 
Nations that our ship did not violate the 
territorial waters of North Korea. No 
proof has been presented by those who 
charge that it did. 

Having served aboard ship during 
World War II, I feel an additional sense 
of obligation to continue to ask, “How 
much longer, Mr. President, before this 
country will obtain the release of these 
brave American servicemen?” 

The American people are tired of in- 
action, vacillation, and the resulting hu- 
miliation. When, they ask, will the nec- 
essary steps be taken to restore our na- 
tional honor? Or, on this Law Day, 1968, 
will we celebrate an end to law and a 
moratorium on justice? 


A TRIBUTE TO A DOG 


HON. JOHN V. TUNNEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 1, 1968 

Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. Speaker, some 
weeks ago a resident of Riverside County 
called to my attention a summation to 
the jury by George Graham Vest, spoken 
over 95 years ago. Mr. Vest was a U.S. 
Senator from the State of Missouri be- 
tween 1879 and 1903. 

Among Mr. Vest’s other considerable 
accomplishments, he had the ability to 
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portray in human and meaningful terms 
the value of a pet to his master. At the 
time these words were delivered by Mr. 
Vest he needed all the persuasive artistry 
he could command because he was 
pleading the case of a small boy whose 
trespassing dog had been killed by the 
defendant in the lawsuit. 

With all the problems facing us on an 
individual as well as a national level, I 
thought others might be interested in 
reading this example of the incisive wis- 
dom of a man who was capable of iden- 
tifying the importance of fundamental 
values be they attributable to a dog or 
to a man. 

As my constituent said: 


What would this world come to if a boy 
and his dog could not run and play together? 
If we punished every boy, and disposed of 
every dog that set foot on our property, there 
would scarcely be a dog left on earth; there 
would be millions of lonely children and 
thousands of sad adults. What is a dog? 
How much is a dog worth? 
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The best friend a man has in this world 
may turn against him and become his enemy. 
His son or daughter whom he has reared with 
loving care may prove ungrateful. Those who 
are nearest and dearest to us, those whom we 
trust with our happiness and our own good 
name, may become traitors to their faith. 
The money that a man has, he may lose. It 
flees away from him, perhaps when he needs 
it most. A man’s reputation may be sacri- 
ficed in a moment of ill-considered action. 
The people who are prone to fall on their 
knees to do us honor when success is with 
us, may be the first to throw the stone of 
malice when failure settles its clouds upon 
our heads. 

Phe one absolutely unselfish friend that a 
man can have in this selfish world, the one 
that never deserts him, the one that never 
proves ungrateful or treacherous, is his dog. 
A man’s dog stands by him in prosperity and 
in poverty, in health and in sickness, He will 
sleep on the cold ground, where wintry winds 
blow and the snow drives fiercely, if only he 
can be by his master’s side. He will kiss the 
hand that has no food to offer; he will lick 
the wounds and sores that come in encoun- 
ter with the roughness of the world. He 
guards the sleep of his pauper master as if 
he were a prince. When all other friends 
desert, he remains. When riches take wings, 
and reputation falls to pieces, he is as con- 
stant in his love as the sun in its journey 
through the heavens. 

If fortune drives the master forth an out- 
cast in the world, friendless and homeless, 
the faithful dog asks no higher privilege 
than that of accompanying him to guard 
against danger, to fight against his enemies. 
And when the last scene of all comes, and 
death takes the master in its embrace and 
his body is laid away in the cold ground, no 
matter if all other friends pursue their way, 
there by his graveside will the noble dog be 
found, his head between his paws, his eyes 
sad, but open in alert watchfulness, faithful 
and true even unto death. 


AMERICA’S ROLE AS MIDWIFE TO 
GREEK JUNTA 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 
OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 1, 1968 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, April 21 
was the first birthday of the military 
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junta in Greece. “And a sad birthday 

it is,” commented the Minnesota Daily, 

the University of Minnesota student 

newspaper, in the following editorial: 
THE MAKING OF A DICTATORSHIP 


Greece this week is celebrating the first 
anniversary of its captivity; the Greek con- 
stitutional monarchy was overthrown by the 
military junta one year ago. 

And a sad birthday it is in that land of 
paradox. Twenty years ago Pres. Truman re- 
quested aid to preserve the Greek “way of 
life . . based upon the will of the majority 
and distinguished by free institutions, repre- 
sentative government, freedom of speech 
and religion, and freedom from political op- 
pression.” Today the Greek press is not only 
censored but dictated; political opposition 
is crushed; and America supports Greece 
through diplomatic recognition (it was the 
second nation to do so) and through mili- 
tary aid (which is now fully restored, and 
used for domestic purposes). 

King Constantine is in exile and former 
Premier George Papandreou is under house 
arrest, while the elder Papandreou’s son 
Andreas, recently released from prison, tours 
the world vilifying the Greek junta. 

The right-wing military government dis- 
played its Puritanical facet by banning mini- 
skirts, and requiring short haircuts for boys 
and strict church attendance for all young 
people; at the same time it could not con- 
ceal its grimmer side from Amnesty Interna- 
tional investigators, who exposed the phys- 
ical and psychological torture tactics used 
against political prisoners. 

A massive public relations campaign plied 
the world tourist markets advertising the 
glories of Greece (and saying that Greece 
now qualified for a Coca-Cola bottling 
plant—‘the symbol of peace and freedom”) 
while an atmosphere of fear and political 
sterility polluted those sunny skies. 

America has supported the Greek junta 
both tacitly and overtly, despite its original 
shock and prior opposition to military rule; 
America can hardly deny its role as midwife 
to this unlovely one-year-old. 


GEORGE BALL: AN EXCELLENT 
CHOICE 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 1, 1968 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, Presi- 
dent Johnson has once again come up 
with an outstanding person to represent 
the United States at the United Nations. 
George Ball, the new U.N, Ambassador, 
is well equipped by training and tempera- 
ment to carry on the fine record set by 
Arthur Goldberg. 

An editorial in the Atlanta Constitu- 
tion puts it this way: 

We are glad that a very able man is suc- 
ceeding another able one. 


The Pittsburgh Press described Mr. 
Ball in these words: 

He should bring to his New York post a 
solid diplomatic background, a first-rate 
mind, and a far-seeing eye. 

I think that all Americans have been 
aware of the consistently high quality 
of our representation at the United Na- 
tions. It is gratifying to see this tradi- 
tion continued. I insert in the RECORD 
the texts of the two editorials I cited: 
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[From the Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution, 
Apr. 27, 1968] 


Mr. BALL AT THE U.N. 


When a lame-duck president chooses a 
cabinet-level official in the waning months of 
his administration, he has to find a very dedi- 
cated man, or else he has to settle for a sec- 
ond-stringer. 

George W. Ball, the new United States am- 
bassador to the United Nation, most decid- 
edly is of the first category—a career public 
servant with a distinguished record. 

But the President’s selection is notable for 
more than its high quality. It also under- 
scores the sincerity of his promise to seek 
peace in Vietnam. 

Not that retiring Ambassador Arthur Gold- 
berg is a hawk. He reportedly has substantial 
differences with the pre-March 31 American 
policy. But as a loyal representative of the 
government, he was forced to defend its 
policy in the United Nations. 

Mr. Ball did not want the United States to 
become militarily involved in Vietnam in the 
first place. As early as 1961, he advised Presi- 
dent Kennedy against sending 15,000 Ameri- 
can “advisers.” He warned prophetically— 
and conservatively, it has turned out—that 
eventually 300,000 more troops would have to 
be sent to bail them out. 

But Mr. Ball is no wing-flapping dove. 
After the United States became more deeply 
involved in Vietnam, he counseled against 
bombing of the North, but defended our 
ground action in the South. 

And in a newly published book, he writes: 

“Today America is in an ugly mood. By a 
series of small steps, taken in good faith over 
a period of years, we have mired ourselves 
in a frustrating war that turns our other- 
wise sensible countrymen into placard-car- 
rying hysterics and impedes our coming to 
grips with fundamental problems in our 
cities, our society and the world. Already 
we hear the querulous frog-croaks of an old 
isolationism,” 

Thus Mr. Ball is an accurate reflection of 
the Administration’s current de-escalatory 
attitude and concern with domestic prob- 
lems, while still America’s neces- 
sary great-power role on the world stage. 

We are glad that a very able man is suc- 
ceeding another able one, 


[From the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Press, 
Apr. 26, 1968] 


Exrr Mr. GOLDBERG 


During his three years as United States 
Ambassador to the United Nations, Arthur 
J. Goldberg was officially the voice of Amer- 
ica at that world forum. Personally, he 
was a voice of reason and reconciliation, The 
nation owes him a vote of thanks for his out- 
standing service. 

Soon after Mr. Goldberg succeeded the late 
Adlai Stevenson in July, 1965, the U.N. had 
an Indian-Pakistani war over Kashmir on its 
hands. Then came Rhodesia’s breakaway 
from Britain, the Arab-Israeli war, the USS 
Pueblo incident—and hovering over all, the 
Vietnam war. 

As an ambassador, Mr. Goldberg was not 
making U.S. policy; he was expounding it. 
But through his reporting and recommenda- 
tions, he was also bending it, and on the 
issue of Vietnam his was an influence toward 
peaceful settlement through negotiations. 

Now that preliminary talks with Hanoi 
seem to be around the corner, it would not 
be such a bad idea for President Johnson 
to use him as an adviser or participant. As 
a former general counsel of the AFL-CIO, 
Secretary of Labor, Supreme Court Justice 
and U.N. Ambassador, Mr. Goldberg is 
broadly experienced, knowledgeable and 
judicious. 

At the U.N. his foghorn voice and laborious 
publie manner won him no forensic prizes, 
but his lobbying and bargaining skills were 
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of a high order, and that’s what negotiations 
are all about. 

In keeping with Washington’s policy of 
sending first-class talent to the U.N., Presi- 
dent Johnson named George Ball, veteran 
diplomat, as Mr. Goldberg’s replacement. Mr. 
Ball was No. 2 at the State Dept. from 1961 
until his retirement in September, 1966, and 
the best in that important slot in many a 


He should bring to his New York post a 
solid diplomatic background, a first rate 
mind and a far-seeing eye. 

In the State Dept. Mr. Ball brought to 
Vietnam strategy sessions a viewpoint that 
questioned the glib solutions and optimistic 
predictions of some gung-ho colleagues. He 
should make a good envoy, even if it is only 
until inauguration day next January. 


MADAM CLAIRE LEE CHENNAULT: 
AMERICAN 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 1, 1968 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, I was 
pleased to read that a fellow Louisianan, 
Mrs. Claire Lee Chennault, is continuing 
to speak out—as all Americans must— 
on the problems that face our Nation. 

Mrs. Chennault, a great soldiers 
widow and an authority on the Orient, 
warns us of the peril of indecision—lest 
our dream become a nightmare. We need 
more like her. 

I place the account of her speech from 
the Washington, D.C., Evening Star for 
April 26, and the clipping from the At- 
lanta Journal of April 29, 1968, at this 
point in my remarks: 

[From the Evening Star, Washington, D.C., 
Apr. 26, 1968] 
UNITED STATES WARNED OF PERIL OF 
INDECISION 
(By Jean Powell) 

A woman who has made 12 trips to Viet- 
nam in the last 24 months sharply criticized 
the people in the United States in a speech 
last night. 

Speaking at the annual Matrix table ban- 
quet of the National Capital Chapter of 
Theta Sigma Phi, organization of women in 
journalism, Mrs. Claire Lee Chennault said: 

“It’s difficult to fight a war when you know 
the people at home are not supportive 
when the commanders have to come home 
and explain their position, 

“War is not lost in the battlefield, but 
through indecision at home,” said the native 
of China, who has become an American citi- 
zen. 
She urged that we show the other side our 
strength and power and that we'll use them 
to maintain peace. 

“This is the only language the Communists 
understand,” she emphasized. 

“There’s no short-cut solution to world 
problems,” said the expert on Asiatic affairs, 
“but there are some solutions we might look 
into.” She suggested encouraging our strong 
friends to make them stronger in order to 
defend themselves. 

“If we don’t give them confidence and 
trust, we might lose our friends in Asia,” 
she continued. 

“Speaking as an American,” Mrs. Chen- 
nault said, “we're too hard on our friends 
and too easy on our enemies.” 

“We have tried to impose our kind of 
democracy on the countries which don’t have 
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the same problems. First, the countries need 
a chance to build a more stabilized govern- 
ment, to improve the standard of living and 
to further education. These things should 
be accomplished first because the other 
things take time,” she warned. 

The speaker said China is going through 
a power struggle which will go on for some 
time. 

“There are unknown factors of the power 
struggle in Red China,” she continued. “The 
conflict between Russia and China is real.” 

Mrs. Chennault, who has just returned 
from Taiwan and Korea, said she was not 
speaking as an expert—‘‘no one can be an 
expert, just a student of world affairs. 
Things move so fast, you have much to learn 
about that part of the World (Asia). 

“I come from China, a broken country, 
and I consider the achievement of this na- 
tion the greatest miracle of our time,” Mrs. 
Chennault marveled. “I can’t understand 
why America is so apologetic. 

“It’s wonderful to have a dream,” said the 
speaker, “but maybe it’s time to come down 
to earth and be realistic and practical— 
otherwise we might have nightmares instead 
of dreams.” 

Wife of the late Lt. Gen, Chennault, Mrs. 
Chennault is a member of the local chapter 
of Theta Sigma Phi and has long been a 
Washington correspondent for Chinese news- 
papers. She is the author of “A Thousand 
Springs” and “Chennault and the Flying 
Tigers.” 

Last night’s dinner was held in the Iron 
and Steel room of the Museum of History 
and Technology of the Smithsonian. 


[From the Atlanta (Ga.) Journal, Apr. 29, 
1968] 
BODIES IN HARBOR 
Hone Konc.—The body of a young Chinese 
woman was found floating in Hong Kong 
Harbor Sunday and police speculated she 


drowned while trying to escape from Com- 
munist China. 


VETERAN LAWMAKER RETIRES 
FROM MICHIGAN LEGISLATURE 


HON. GARRY BROWN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 1, 1968 


Mr. BROWN of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, I would like to take a brief moment, 
today, to pay a well-deserved tribute to 
a friend and former colleague in the 
Michigan Legislature who has announced 
his retirement from that august body. 
Cyril M. Root, of Michigan’s 47th Dis- 
trict, has tirelessly and with great dedi- 
cation labored on the behalf of his con- 
stituents in Kalamazoo County for over 
18 years. 

During that time he has made many 
significant contributions to our State. I 
could stand here for 10 minutes reeling 
off a list of the bills which he supported, 
sponsored, and saw enacted into law. He 
has served on nearly every house com- 
mittee since he first went to Lansing in 
1959, and ends his career as vice chair- 
man of one of the house’s most powerful 
committees, appropriations. 

The keynote of his 18 years of service 
in the house has been honesty, fairness, 
and intellectual integrity. He has been 
an invaluable asset to his party, his con- 
stituents, and the State of Michigan. 
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Mr. Speaker, the citizens of Kalama- 
zoo County, the State, and particularly 
the Michigan Legislature will miss him— 
but I am sure never forget him. His spirit 
and dedication will remain an influence 
and an inspiration long into the future. 
Today, I salute him, and wish him well. 


FAITH IN THE ECONOMY? 


HON. JAMES A. McCLURE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 1, 1968 


Mr. McCLURE. Mr. Speaker, I sup- 
pose President Johnson has given the 
Treasury Department an “A” for its ef- 
forts to terminate the traditional back- 
ing of our currency with precious metals. 
After all, in less than a year, they suc- 
ceeded in replacing silver with the clad 
variety, and they succeeded in ramming 
through Congress a bill to remove the 
gold cover. 

Of course, in the process they were 
flunking economics. 

To take the place of gold and silver, 
Treasury now backs our currency with 
that marketable commodity, “faith in the 
economy.” And the economy is such that 
Arthur Okun calls it dangerous, while 
William McChesney Martin insists we 
are in the midst of the worst financial 
crisis since 1931. So much for faith in 
the economy. 

What galls me the most, however, is 
to hear Treasury officials say they have 
no interest in either gold or silver. 

Was it disinterest that removed the 
gold cover? 

Was it disinterest that minted sand- 
wich coins? 

Was it disinterest that sent much of 
our dwindling gold reserves to the Lon- 
don gold pool during the recent specula- 
tive crisis? 

Was it disinterest that has prompted 
the Treasury to melt the old coins and 
sell the silver extracted for a profit? 

Was it disinterest that has depressed 
silver prices—and consequently, mining 
activity—through the weekly sales of the 
metal at prices far below the open 
market? 

Just where is this disinterest taking 
us? 

In a letter from Eva Adams, Director 
of the Mint, I was informed that the up- 
coming transfer of 165 million fine troy 
ounces of silver to the stockpile will be 
made in part with silver that is less than 
0.999 fine—the highest quality. To be 
sure, the law does not specifically state 
that the transfer must be made in high 
premuim silver, but I think that was the 
general understanding within the Con- 
gress at the time the bill passed last 
June. Certainly it was mine. Now, reli- 
able sources within the industry tell me 
that only an infinitesimal portion of the 
stockpile can use the lower grades. Are 
we so disinterested in silver that our de- 
fense posture must suffer as a result? 

Then there is the matter of silver cer- 
tificates. They are being redeemed in 
0.996 silver. As with the stockpile, the law 
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does not specifically require redemptions 
in top quality silver, but again, that was 
clearly the understanding when we 
passed H.R. 7476. During House debate 
on the bill, the following colloquy took 
place: 

Mr. ASPINALL. But during the year follow- 
ing the approval of this act, anybody pre- 
senting a silver certificate would be able to 
get the silver, the fine silver, 0.999 fine, one 
way or another? 

Mr. PATMAN. That is right. 


Now, that is legislative history in any 
man’s book. It would seem that the ad- 
ministration is deliberately flaunting the 
spirit of the silver certificate bill in two 
of its most significant aspects. 

Before this business of faith in the 
economy has even the remotest chance 
of succeeding there must be a certain 
amount of faith in—and respect for— 
the men and the policies guiding our 
economy. As far as the people I repre- 
sent are concerned, such faith and such 
respect are getting to be in remarkably 
short supply. 

Recently, I recommended a number of 
steps which, if implemented, might bring 
a semblance of order out of Treasury’s 
chaotic policies. They were: 

First, sales of Treasury silver should 
be suspended until after the transfer to 
the strategic stockpile is accomplished 
June 24. I am happy that the Depart- 
ment has taken the initial steps to im- 
plement this suggestion. 

Second, the Office of Emergency Plan- 
ning should reexamine the needs of the 
stockpile, evaluating its silver require- 
ments according to fineness. 

Third, Secretary Fowler should come 
before the appropriate congressional 
committees to explain Treasury policy 
in this regard. 

Fourth, the remaining silver certifi- 
cates should be redeemed in 0.999 silver. 

Fifth, the American people should 
once again be given the right to melt 
coins and to buy and hold gold. I have 
introduced legislation to this effect. 

Private holdings of gold can act as a 
restraint against inflation. When people 
lose confidence in the ability of their 
Government to maintain fiscal stability, 
it is reasonable to think they would pur- 
chase gold. If Treasury officials are seri- 
ous in saying they do not need gold, then 
they should have no objection in restor- 
ing this privilege to private citizens who 
do 


Similarly, if the Treasury can melt 
coins for a profit, why cannot the same 
privilege be extended to those private 
citizens who hold any of the old coins 
in their possession? We are told there 
are enough clad coins in circulation to 
meet the needs of the marketplace, so 
this prohibition is obsolete. 

The Treasury Department is going to 
find that the American people will not 
automatically have faith in the economy 
by the mere typing of those words in a 
press release. And faith in the economy 
is not achieved by undermining the coins 
and the currency used as its medium of 
exchange. The Treasury may profess dis- 
interest, but “the worst financial crisis 
since 1931” is going to get a lot worse if 
we continue down the path we are on. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
MEETING THE CRIME PROBLEM 


HON. WILLIAM L. DICKINSON 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 1, 1968 


Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
inserting the May Newsletter issue of my 
colleague, Congressman Jack Epwarps of 
the First District of Alabama, in the 
Recorp, feeling it will be of interest to 
those who read the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 

MEETING THE CRIME PROBLEM 


(Congressman Jack EpDwaRDs, First Congres- 
sional District of Alabama, report from 
Washington, May 1968) 

You may have seen in my April letter the 
results of the opinion questionnaire I had 
sent to all homes in the First District earlier 
in the year. The results show that people in 
our area believe crime in our country should 
be fought by providing stiffer sentences in 
criminal courts, strengthening local police 
operations, and letting police handle prob- 
lems without interference, 

In late April the Republican party in 
Washington issued a report on crime stress- 
ing these same steps as needed in the fight 
against crime. The report made a total of 31 
recommendations covering not only law en- 
forcement procedures but juvenile delin- 
quency control, the drug problem, improve- 
ments in the court system, and ways to give 
the states greater responsibility in crime con- 
trol without federal control, 

Should you be interested in receiving a 
copy of the report, please let me know. 


BREAKING THE LAW 


Arsonists, looters, and rufflans of many 
kinds banded together in mass violation of 
law in several cities in April, almost totally 
free of any police action against them. 

Real enforcement of the law is a first re- 
quirement of today’s crisis in U.S. cities. Dur- 
ing 1967 I called upon the Justice Depart- 
ment to take action against Stokely Carmi- 
chael for obvious violations of the law. To- 
day the need is even greater. As long as no 
action is taken many others are sure to feel 
that they, too, are above the law. 

Only when federal troops came on the 
scene with a show of force were the rioters 
slowed down. But breaking the law cannot 
be condoned under any circumstances if law 
is to mean what it says. 


RIVER IMPROVEMENTS 


On May 1st and 2nd I participated with 
other Alabamians in support for continued 
development of river transportation in our 
state, and for improvement in Mobile Habor. 

My statements to the Appropriations Com- 
mittees of both House and Senate included 
reasons why the various projects should be 
continued—the Tennessee-Tombigbee, Mill- 
ers Ferry Dam, the Claiborne Dam, improve- 
ments in the Alabama River channel, and 
related work. 

These are all projects important to the 
continued development of southwest Ala- 
bama. I will work also for improvements of 
the Bayou La Batre channel, Perdido Pass, the 
Hollinger’s Island project, and for projects 
on the Alabama, Coosa, and Black Warrior 
and Tombigbee Rivers in central Alabama. 
These improvements will benefit our entire 
area. 

WAR OR PEACE 

Many folks have asked me about prospects 
for peace negotiations to end the war in 
Vietnam. I wish there were a simple way to 
answer. 

I believe there is a good reason for the 
Communist leadership of North Vietnam to 
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want to negotiate in some fashion especially 
if our military pressure is relaxed during 
talks. Experience in Korea and Laos has 
shown that the Communist are prepared to 
sit down and talk and to drag out the nego- 
tiations for many months, testing our pa- 
tience to the utmost, and always ready to 
launch new military attacks when the op- 
portunity arises. 

The Communist Chinese made a complete 
strategy for gaining power out of the idea 
of fighting and talking at the same time, 
Their brothers in Korea and Vietnam can 
be depended upon to borrow it. Our gov- 
ernment should grasp every opportunity to 
reach a genuine peace agreement, but we 
must understand that the enemy plays the 
game of negotiations not by our rules but by 
theirs. 

THE “PUEBLO” 

Well, the case of the USS Pueblo drifts on. 
More meetings are held, more propaganda let- 
ters continue to come into this country os- 
tensibly from the seamen on board the 
Pueblo, and all of this seems to be aimed 
at trying to get us to admit that the Pueblo 
committed a most serious crime by violating 
North Korean waters. The North Koreans 
are having a field day at our expense, while 
our boys are being held captive and the 
3 is being examined from stem to 
stern. 

The Pueblo was captured more than three 
months ago and I think it is time the Presi- 
dent does something about it. 

Prompt and affirmative action was not 
taken at the time of the capture—this is 
regrettable. But that doesn’t mean that we 
should forget it now, I have urged the Presi- 
dent to redouble his efforts to obtain the 
zeas of the men and the ship. He can do 
no less. 


WHAT'S HAPPENING DOWN ON THE FARM? 


The average person does not realize how 
much the farm economy of this nation has 
been affected in the last 8 years, 

This story can be told in terms of higher 
costs, lower prices, tighter cost price squeezes, 
greater farm debt and higher taxes on land, 
equipment, capital investment and net in- 
come. Told in such terms, the story is dra- 
matic and tragic. 

Since 1960, more than % of the nation’s 
farms have disappeared. In 1960, there were 
4 million farm units in America. In 1968, 
there are only 3 million. 

Most of the loss has come from consolida- 
tion of small farm units, The farm programs 
which embrace severe Federal controls and 
artificial manipulations of acreage utiliza- 
tion and crop selection have always been 
geared to the interests of the big farmer at 
the expense of the little farmer. While a 
few Federal programs, such as the conserva- 
tion and watershed programs, benefit the 
small farm operation directly, most programs 
are so structured that the only farmers who 
can benefit directly are the farmers who 
have thousands of acres of flat land which 
they can till with highly mechanized equip- 
ment and from which they can harvest huge 
volumes of crops for storage in government 
warehouses and eventual sale to the govern- 
ment. 

This year the President sent Congress a 
message in which he expressed concern for 
the small farmer and spoke vaguely of more 
aid” for him, But the thrust of the message 
was that in the years immediately ahead, the 
principal farm programs will be the same 
farm programs which have been on the books 
for years. What the President seems to be 
promising really is more of the same medi- 
cine that hasn't worked in the past. 

If this system of laws prevails and this 
process of consolidation continues at the 
present pace, the children of the next gen- 
eration may never see a true family-sized 
farm. 
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VISITORS IN DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


While they were in Washington recently, 
I had a chance to visit and talk with Mobile 
School Board Commissioner Homer Sessions 
and his family. We had a very helpful ex- 
change of ideas on the very increasing prob- 
lems of our local school systems and which 
seem to be complicated by the federal gov- 
ernment, While here, Homer and urs. Ses- 
sions attended to Alabama Kiwanis business 
and visited with their daughter, Sandra. The 
Sessions and the Roger Wilmont family of 
Springfield, Virginia are pictured above. 


SATURDAY POSTAL SERVICE SAVED 


While the House was considering the Treas- 
ury-Post Office Appropriations Bill last 
month, an attempt was made to cut out 
Saturday delivery of the mail, particularly in 
rural and residential areas. I joined with 
others in the House defeating this effort. We 
have been searching for ways to improve our 
mail service and give our postal employees 
better tools with which to serve the public. 
Certainly, cutting out a delivery day would 
only make matters worse. One of the truly 
legitimate functions of the federal govern- 
ment is the prompt and regular delivery of 
the mail. It is my view that this service 
should not be further curtailed. 


LEGISLATION TO PROTECT LAW- 
ABIDING PROPERTY OWNERS OF 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


HON. ROBERT V. DENNEY 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 1, 1968 


Mr. DENNEY. Mr. Speaker, today I 
am introducing a bill that would require 
the leadership of the forthcoming poor 
people’s campaign to post bond with the 
District of Columbia prior to the demon- 
stration. 

H.R. 16945 is aimed at protecting the 
American taxpayer who must shoulder 
a portion of the burden of providing rev- 
enue for the District and will also pro- 
tect law-abiding property owners in 
Washington. 

Mr. Speaker, my colleagues will recall 
that the antiwar march on the Pentagon 
in October of 1967, cost Government, 
and in turn, the American taxpayers, $1 
million. That amount accounted for sal- 
aries and overtime for U.S. attorneys, 
commissioners, guards, and marshals; 
operation and maintenance of trucks and 
helicopters; military airlift of Federal 
troops into the District of Columbia, and 
cleanup operations. 

My bill would require a bond to be 
posted which would cover the cost of ad- 
ditional troops, fire and police protection, 
extra sanitation facilities, and other an- 
ticipated expenses, including those of 
cleaning up, repairing, and restoring the 
area used by marchers. In the event lead- 
ers fail to post bond, no permit would be 
issued for any demonstration, parade, 
march, or vigil. Within 30 days after the 
march, the march leaders would be re- 
quired to reimburse the Government for 
costs, if any, in excess of the amount of 
the bond and to satisfy all reasonable 
claims. 

Mr. Speaker, in light of the tense and 
potentially explosive situation which now 
exists in Washington, the march could 
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result in more turmoil for the Nation’s 
Capital. If such is the result, then those 
who fomented the strife, should be held 
financially responsible for the damage. 


TOWARD A COHERENT SET OF NA- 
TIONAL POLICIES FOR HIGHER 
EDUCATION—AN ADDRESS BY 
ALAN PIFER, PRESIDENT OF THE 
CARNEGIE CORP., ANNUAL MEET- 
ING, ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 
COLLEGES, JANUARY 16, 1968 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 1, 1968 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, the 
Carnegie Corp. has had a distinguished 
record of contributing to the progress 
of American education. We are all fa- 
miliar with the extraordinary accom- 
plishments of John W. Gardner as presi- 
dent of that foundation prior to his 
magnificent service as Secretary of the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

Mr. Speaker, Mr. Gardner’s successor 
at the Carnegie Corp., Alan Pifer, is an- 
other distinguished and perceptive ob- 
server of American education. Mr. Pifer 
gave the keynote address at the annual 
meeting of the Association of American 
Colleges on January 16, 1968. It is in my 
opinion a most important speech, calling 
for an ordering of priorities in American 
higher education. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend Mr. Pifer's 
remarks to the attention of my colleagues 
and include his address, “Toward a Co- 
herent Set of National Policies for Higher 
Education,” in the Recorp at this point: 
TOWARD A COHERENT SET OF NATIONAL POLICIES 

FOR HIGHER EDUCATION—SPEECH BY ALAN 

PIFER TO THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 

COLLEGES, JANUARY 16, 1968 

I have sometimes wondered why founda- 
tion officers are asked to give speeches such 
as this one today and in the course of mus- 
ing about this have posed two hypotheses to 
myself. Either, it is possible that proximity 
to great sums of money may be thought to 
be indicative of a special wisdom or capacity 
for philosophical reflection, rather the way 
the possession of a flowing beard once used 
to be. Or, these appearances may be con- 
sidered to have fund-raising possibilities— 
a kind of identification parade of potential 
givers arranged for their constituents by 
conscientious presidents of educational as- 
sociations. 

But neither of these theories really stands 
up to scientific inquiry. After fifteen years 
in the foundation business I am still looking 
for any signs of a special prescience there, 
and the identification parade of big money 
men, any schoolboy knows, has to be made 
up these days not of foundation executives 
but of Washington bureaucrats. 

Anyway, here I am, possibly under false 
colors, and I am going to speak to you for a 
few minutes this morning not, as I am sup- 
posed to, about new roles for old institutions 
within the framework of inter-institutional 
cooperation, but about the federal role in 
higher education, or, if you will, new dollars 
for old institutions. This, as you know, is a 
venerable topic on which everything anyone 
could possibly say has already been said 
many times. So all I can do is hope to bring 
to it the insights of one who is fortunate 
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enough to be neither a dispenser nor a seek- 
er of Washington's largesse. 


BEGINNING OF A NEW ERA IN FEDERAL FINANCING 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION? 


In recent months important policy state- 
ments on the subject of federal aid have been 
made by virtually every higher educational 
association in the country. Several prominent 
university leaders have made public speeches 
on the subject. A number of bills dealing 
either directly or indirectly with the fi- 
nancing of higher education have been in- 
troduced in the Congress. A presidential task 
force on education, including higher educa- 
tion, not long ago submitted its secret report 
to the White House. 

Despite non-defense federal budget cuts 
caused by the mounting expenses of Viet- 
nam, there seems to be a certain expectancy 
in the air in regard to federal aid to higher 
education, a feeling that the Administration 
is about to take some dramatic new initia- 
tives in this area. Perhaps, think some of the 
cynically-minded, this will prove to be noth- 
ing more than campaign rhetoric. But hopes 
are, nonetheless, high. There appears to be a 
kind of consensus developing that the fi- 
nancial needs of our colleges and universities 
are now so desperate nothing will save them 
except major amounts of additional dollars 
from Uncle Sam. 

A common element in nearly all of the pol- 
icy statements by educational associations I 
have just referred to is that the time has 
now come for the federal government to 
make general, non-categorical support grants 
to all institutions while at the same time 
continuing its research support, aid to stu- 
dents, construction grants and loans, and 
other forms of categorical assistance. 

Thus, these proposals seem to be saying 
two things in regard to federal aid: one, there 
must be something in it for everyone, that 
is for every type of institution, large or 
small, public or private, undergraduate, 
graduate or professional; and, two, we have 
reached a new stage in the evolution of 
American higher education where it cannot 
continue to prosper without general, across- 
the-board support from the federal govern- 
ment, that is, support simply to meet normal 
operating expenses once considered exclu- 
sively someone else’s responsibility. 

If these two deductions are correct, and 
if Washington should accept them as guiding 
principles for its course of action in the fu- 
ture, then we have indeed reached the end 
of an era in the financing of higher education 
and are about to pass into a new one, It be- 
hooves us, therefore, to pause for a moment 
and look at the situation as it now stands 
before examining what the new era will be 
like. 

A truly objective observer of American 
higher education and the federal role in it— 
this would have to be a stowaway on the 
first spaceship returning from a distant 
planet—could not but be impressed with 
the almost total irrationality, disorderliness 
and complexity of what he saw. 

Looking at the “structure” of higher edu- 
cation he would discover some 2,200 institu- 
tions, of widely varying types and wildly 
varying standards. He would find that some of 
these institutions are publicly controlled, 
some privately, with some of the latter 
church-related and some not. He would also 
find 50 separate state systems of higher edu- 
cation, all different and, with the exception 
of some regional coordination, not related to 
each other in such a way as to add up collec- 
tively to anything like a national system of 
higher education. He would become aware of 
a superfluity of educational and professional 
associations, each speaking for the special 
interests of some group of institutions, facul- 
ty or administrators, but amounting collec- 
tively on most issues to a discordant babel. 

Finally, he would search in vain for any 
coordinated, coherent, comprehensive set of 
policies subscribed to universally by this 
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miscellaneous array of institutions, a set of 
policies which would guarantee that the full 
range of higher educational needs of the na- 
tion are being met now, or will be in the 
future. 

This may surprise our visitor from outer- 
space considerably, because it would be a 
reasonable assumption on his part that a 
nation with the greatest power and largest 
responsibilities of any on earth would pos- 
sess a well-organized national system of 
higher education, comparable, let us say, to 
its national system of defense. He would per- 
haps, especially, expect this in an age when 
higher education has become of absolutely 
central importance to all that matters most 
to the people of that nation, including their 
health, their economic well-being, their very 
capacity for survival itself—to say nothing 
of their Saturday afternoon entertainment 
through televised intercollegiate football 
games. 

NO CLEARLY DEFINED FEDERAL ROLE 


But our observer would be even more sur- 
prised when he looked at the role of the na- 
tional government in regard to higher edu- 
cation. Here he would discover: that there is 
no clearly expressed and clearly understood 
federal role; that the nation’s constitution, 
while not prohibiting federal activity in 
higher education, had nonetheless largely 
passed this responsibility to the states; that 
very few federally controlled institutions 
are actually in existence; that the federal 
role in higher education (with the excep- 
tion of that mandated in the Land-Grant 
Acts) has over the years been only a by- 
product of other federal purposes, such as 
the support of research or discharge of re- 
sponsibilities to war veterans or to the disad- 
vantaged; that only recently has the federal 
government begun to support higher educa- 
tion for its own sake and in so doing only on 
a hesitant, fragmented basis that could best 
be described as backing into a federal policy. 

He would also discover that at the pres- 
ent time every federal department except 
the Post Office and Treasury and at least 
16 independent agencies have direct rela- 
tionships with Institutions of higher edu- 
cation and that the Office of Education alone 
is responsible for administering over 60 sep- 
arate proj in this area under the au- 
thorization of 15 different legislative en- 
actments. 

Finally, he would find out that there is no 
single place in the federal government where 
all of this activity is directed or coordi- 
nated, or its collective impact on the colleges 
and universities even assessed—no locus of 
concern about the health and welfare of 
higher education per se. 

Our visitor, while recording his astonish- 
ment at all of this, would, however, have to 
recognize the good side of the lack of a na- 
tional system and clear federal policy within 
it. He would, along with the shortcomings, 
have to note the relative freedom and auton- 
omy our colleges and universities have en- 
joyed, the high degree of academic freedom 
in most of them, the relative breadth of 
democratic access to them and the great 
intellectual distinction achieved by some 
of them. He would have to note the immense 
vitality that has existed in this non-system— 
the freedom to duplicate what others could 
do better, to waste money, to perform use- 
less, even meretricious functions, yes, but 
also the freedom to develop and experi- 
ment so that higher education could remain 
as dynamic as the nation itself. 

Our objective observer from another 
planet, having now served his purpose, can 
be allowed to be apprehended by the U.S. 
Immigration Service and sent to Cape Ken- 
nedy to await repatriation while we move on 
to consider what the new era may be like, 
and some of the problems it may bring. 
First, let us look at a few figures on the 
growth of the higher educational enterprise. 
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BY 1975—$34 BILLION AND 9 MILLION STUDENTS 


Twelve years ago, in the academic year 
1955-'56, there were enrolled on a degree- 
credit basis in our junior colleges, four year 
colleges and universities some 2.6 million 
students. That figure last year was 6 million 
students, By 1975 it is conservatively pro- 
jected to be over 9 million, an increase of 
three-and-a-half fold in just two decades. 

In 1955-56 the total capital and recurrent 
expenditure by all higher educational insti- 
tutions was $4.1 billion, of which 12 per cent, 
including research and development support, 
was supplied by the federal government. Last 
year the figure was $16.8 billion, of which 23 
per cent, including research support and 
loans, was from federal sources. 

The figure for 1975 can, of course, be no 
more than rough guesswork because of the 
wide variation possible in the assumptions 
on which it might be developed. An estimate 
provided by the Office of Education, based 
on a projection of cost increases for the past 
decade applied against anticipated enroll- 
ment increase and expressed in current dol- 
lars unadjusted for inflation puts the 
amount at about $34 billion. My own guess, 
however, is that because of soaring personnel 
costs it may quite possibly be rather higher, 
perhaps as high as $40 biilion, Such a figure, 
if we do reach it, would then represent a 
tenfold increase in funds spent by higher 
educational institutions in two decades, or 
a rise in such expenditure as a proportion of 
GNP from about one per cent to something 
over three per cent—during a 20 year period 
in which student numbers will have in- 
creased three-and-a-half fold. 


FEDERAL SHARE IN 1975 MAY BE 50 PERCENT 


To estimate what proportion of expendi- 
ture will be covered by funds from federal 
sources by 1975 is difficult indeed. Yet one 
can predict with little risk that it will be far 
larger than the present 23 per cent. The Office 
of Education, again extrapolating from past 
experience predicts a rise to about 30 per 
cent. I, however, believe that the federal 
share will be even greater. Indeed if the Viet- 
nam war ends by 1970, the federal share by 
1975 may go as high as 50 per cent. This 
would suggest that, of an estimated total 
annual expenditure then by higher educa- 
tional institutions of $40 billion, as much 
as $20 billion may come from federal sources, 
including, of course, research and develop- 
ment support, as well as other kinds of aid. 
My prediction is based simply on the obvious 
inelasticity of other sources in relation to 
the expansion task ahead. 

Tuition and fees, in 1963, the latest year 
for which figures are available provided 
about 20 per cent of all income in all our 
institutions, public and private, taken to- 
gether. Income from this source will rise 
somewhat but not nearly as fast as costs, and 
therefore this source will, in my opinion, 
represent a declining portion of total in- 
come. Endowment income and gifts, which 
taken together, again for all institutions, 
public and private, accounted for about 8.5 
per cent of income in 1963 will also rise but 
not as fast as costs and so will also represent 
a declining portion of the total. 

The dramatic success of the special en- 
dowment drives of a few of our major private 
universities seems to belie this assertion. 
They are to be warmly congratulated for 
their accomplishment. But I would remind 
you that only a few of the more fortunate 
institutions have demonstrated such success. 

Income from ancillary enterprises, which 
was 17 per cent of the total in 1963, will, with 
more students, obviously rise but again may 
well represent a declining proportion of total 
income. This is because the unit costs in 
these enterprises, which are in any event 
financially self-contained, should rise some- 
what less rapidly than the costs of instruc- 
tion and research. 
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STATE AND LOCAL FUNDS WILL NOT MATCH 
GROWING NEEDS 


Finally, income from state and local gov- 
ernments, which at present covers about 26 
per cent of the total costs of higher educa- 
tion will rise in absolute amount, but will 
meet a declining proportion of the much 
larger costs ahead. The cities and states, espe- 
cially the latter, have borne the principal 
burden of the great expansion of student 
numbers of the past decade. Their resources 
are derived in major part from tax systems 
that have virtually reached the limit of pro- 
ductivity. Other calls on state and local in- 
come, such as welfare and lower levels of 
education, are becoming ever more demand- 
ing. For these reasons it is unlikely the cities 
and states will be able to maintain their 
present proportional effort. 

We are forced therefore to a very simple 
conclusion. If this nation’s needs for higher 
education are to be met in the years to come, 
the federal government will have to accept 
the principal part of the consequent finan- 
cial burden, And, judging from the state- 
ments of those representing higher educa- 
tion, this is what they think and want, as 
contrasted with an earlier period when there 
were considerable doubts on this score. As 
evidence I have only to cite the total reversal 
of policy on this question by the Associa- 
tion of American Universities from the posi- 
tion it took in the early fifties. 

Some of you may have been at the Ameri- 
can Council on Education meeting in San 
Francisco in 1964 at which my predecessor, 
John Gardner, spoke. In commenting on 
higher education’s attitude toward federal 
aid he told the story of the little boy who 
wrote to his family from summer camp that 
the food was terrible, and anyway the por- 
tions were so small. I would suggest to you 
now that the little boy writing today would 
be concerned only about the size of the por- 
tions and the shape of the dishes in which 
they are served. 

At present about 30 per cent of federal aid 
takes the form of research and development 
support. A good question can be raised of how 
much this contributes to the undergraduate 
educational purposes of our colleges and uni- 
versities. It is my belief, however, that in the 
future a steadily rising proportion of the fed- 
eral contribution will represent direct sup- 
port for institutional operating and instruc- 
tlonal costs and support for students. Re- 
search support, while continuing to mount in 
dollar volume, will probably represent a de- 
clining proportion of the federal contribution 
because higher education's capacity to absorb 
vastly increased research funds will be re- 
stricted pending a general strengthening of 
the enterprise. 

Well, if the federal government is to be the 
largest supporter of higher education, what 
will be the consequences? Will this be a good 
or a bad thing? Will the leverage in the fed- 
eral contribution serve to make the enter- 
prise more orderly and more efficient? Should 
it be used that way? Will the needs of the na- 
tion which are external to but dependent on 
higher education be better met? Will there be 
a decline of freedom and autonomy in our 
colleges and universities? What will happen 
to academic standards? What will happen to 
the distinction between public and private 
institutions? 

These are questions which lie just over the 
horizon for both the federal government and 
higher education. It seems extraordinary to 
me that they are receiving so little careful 
attention, that there is so little real discus- 
sion—I was about to use that tattered word 
dialogue—between the two parties at such a 
crucial moment. Yes, it is extraordinary that 
in an age when a plethora of communication 
has become one of the curses of society, when 
a government says it wants to hear the views 
of higher education but still does its planning 
in an aura of secrecy, and when all the sec- 
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tors of higher education are busy framing 
essentially self-serving statements for de- 
livery in Washington, we still lack a high- 
level, dispassionate, non-political debate on 
the future of higher education. The inaugu- 
ration of such a debate is surely the first 
vriority for both Washington and for the col- 
leges and universities. 


SOME EFFECTS OF GREATLY INCREASED FEDERAL 
AID 


The question of what effect substantially 
increased amounts of federal aid will have on 
the higher educational enterprise will, of 
course, depend very largely on how this aid 
is given. Under some circumstances the effect 
could actually be minimal. 

It is, for example, tempting in view of the 
present financial crisis, especially of our pri- 
viate institutions, to come out in favor of 
some formula for general, across-the-board 
federal support for all institutions on a non- 
selective basis. But a considerable possibility 
in this form of support is that it may be 
largely self-defeating simply by causing a 
further inflation of costs. The federal gov- 
ernment could sink several billion dollars 
& year in this manner with little to show 
for it by way of a general strengthening of 
higher education, Everything that is wrong 
about the enterprise as it is now would simply 
be perpetuated, only on a more costly scale, 

In any event, it is clear that the possible 
effects of such an approach are sufficiently 
little understood to require a great deal more 
study of it before any decision is made in 
Washington to adopt it. 

A prior question, however, to this one is 
whether a shortage of money is the sole prob- 
lem in higher education. If a noninflationary 
way could be found to provide general sup- 
port, would this be all that is required? Or 
is there also a fundamental structural prob- 
lem? Has the nation reached a point in its 
development when it must have a more or- 
derly, more coherent and more efficient na- 
tional provision for higher education? And 
if this is so, should the leverage in federal 
support be deliberately used to bring this 
about? 

There is, I believe, considerable recognition 
now not only by experts but by the public at 
large that higher education in this country, 
despite its successes, has in recent years 
failed to meet many of the nation’s most 
pressing needs. It has, for example, not been 
able to provide all of the kinds of research 
and public service required of it. It has not 
been able to produce all of the specialized 
professional and technical manpower re- 
quired of it. It has not been able adequately 
to serve the needs of the economically dis- 
advantaged. It has not been able to provide 
enough classrooms, laboratories, or dormi- 
tory beds. So, the nation, through the federal 
government, has in effect moved into the 
field with massive federal funds to achieve 
specific national purposes. And in the ur- 
gency of the hour many of the old ideological 
arguments against federal aid have been 
forgotten 


It is my view now, looking into the future, 
that the pressures on the United States for 
at least the balance of this century are going 
to be so great, and our colleges and univer- 
sities so absolutely central to the society's 
well-being, in ways that dwarf anything we 
have yet seen, that we can no longer afford 
the luxury of an unplanned, wasteful, chaotic 
approach to higher education. I believe, 
therefore that, like it or not, we must now 
use every means at our disposal deliberately 
to develop a coherent, articulated set of na- 
tional policies to guide its future growth 
along lines that can be counted on to meet 
the nation’s needs fully, effectively, and in 
good time. To do less than this is to court 
disaster. Implicit in this statement, of course, 
are two important assumptions: first, that 
the values to be found in educational plan- 
ning are similar to those in other fields, that 
is, that good planning leads to efficiency and 
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coherence; and, second, that it is appropriate, 
at least in part, to look to higher education 
for the systematic meeting of pressing social 
needs, 

A COHERENT SET OF NATIONAL POLICIES 


What, then, will such a set of national 
policies be like? The sad truth is that no one 
knows because the design of even a prelim- 
inary model for discussion p has not 
been a task the society has ever set itself. 
Naturally not. This would have seemed a fu- 
tile, profitless exercise when it was the pre- 
vailing assumption that we could get by with 
an essentially laissez-faire approach to the 
provision of higher education and could live 
comfortably with the notion that the federal 
role was purely to offer supplementary finan- 
cial assistance, 

I would suggest, however, that the crea- 
tion of some models for national con- 
sideration and debate is now a matter of the 
greatest urgency. The Carnegie Commission 
on the Future of Higher Education, under the 
chairmanship of Clark Kerr, is one attempt to 
build such a model. 

Public discussion of proposals for possible 
sets of national policies should, if at all pos- 
sible, take place before irrevocable decisions 
are made by the Administration and Con- 
gress about large new programs of federal 
aid, because new programs instituted without 
the benefit of a considered and articulated 
national plan for higher education may 
create patterns of funding and development 
that will be extremely difficult to change 
later. 

Can a set of national policies be brought 
into being without federal leadership? The 
answer, I am afraid, is probably no—at least, 
not entirely. Voluntary cooperation of indi- 
vidual institutions is important and can have 
some effect. Voluntary cooperation of the 
states through the new Educational Com- 
mission of the States is also important and 
can achieve quite a bit. But it seems ex- 
tremely unlikely to me that we will ever put 
into operation a fully adequate set of na- 
tional policies without the active participa- 
tion of the federal government in the devis- 
ing and implementing of them. As the fed- 
eral government's stake in higher education, 
in behalf of all the people, becomes ever 
greater, as its share of the support of higher 
education become ever larger, so its respon- 
sibility for what happens in it will steadily 
increase. The government will simply not be 
able to maintain the fiction that its role 
is purely that of supplementary financier, Its 
large appropriations will have to be based on 
policies, and these policies will inevitably 
have an influence on the nature of higher 
education, 

What has already happened proves that. In 
a sense, the new federal leadership role was 
foreshadowed in the Morrill Act. But it was 
to be nearly a century before it was to be 
fully revealed, in the passage of the National 
Defense Education Act, And since then there 
have been numerous pieces of legislation that 
have added to the role immeasurably. So we 
are dealing now not with a hypothetical 
situation but with a process already begun. 
And since this is the case, and since our need 
for a coherent set of national policies seems 
clear, the time has come to bring into the 
open the question of how federal participa- 
tion can best be used to help shape up the 
right set of policies. 

I have said that no one knows what a 
coherent set of national policies would look 
like. It is easier to state some of the things 
it would not include. It would not, for ex- 
ample, imply centralized control of who 
should be admitted to a particular institu- 
tion or who should teach at it. Nor would 
it imply control over the content of a given 
course of study or how it should be presented. 
These prerogatives can remain the responsi- 
bility of individual institutions and of state 
authorities, as they are now. 
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EXAMPLES OF NATIONAL POLICIES 


A coherent set of national policies would, 
however, in the broadest terms, be concerned 
with the overall functions, structure and 
financing of higher education, the quantity 
of it available, its quality and the degree of 
access to it. Some of the kinds of policies 
which might be included have already been 
discussed here and there. Let me give some 
random examples. 

One policy would be to establish a min- 
imum standard of free education through the 
fourteenth grade, that is, through the lower 
division, or junior college, for all young men 
and women who successfully complete the 
earlier grades. Such a policy would rectify 
the present indefensible situation in which 
a resident of one state has this entitlement 
but the resident of another one does not. 

A second policy would be the equaliza- 
tion of opportunity for access to higher edu- 
cation beyond the junior college stage, in- 
cluding upper division work and graduate 
academic and professional training, for any 
qualified—and I emphasize the word quali- 
fled—American citizen no matter what his 
age, sex, family or economic circumstances 
or place of residence. This would amount to a 
national policy of advancing our most tal- 
ented citizens upward through the highest 
level of preparation for service to society of 
which they are capable, without limitation. 

A third policy has to do with the amount 
of high-level graduate and professional train- 
ing and advanced research capacity available 
to the nation. It envisages the creation of a 
list of designated “national universities” 
which would receive preferential treatment 
in the support of their research laboratories 
and libraries and other facilities for advanced 
study and research. Such a list would be 
limited in length and highly selective, and 
would be made up of universities already in 
existence. 

A fourth policy has to do with the role 
of higher education in helping to solve the 
complex problems of our great urban areas. 
It contemplates as a national, not simply a 
state or local imperative, the establishment 
of vastly strengthened higher educational 
facilities in our great cities, 

A fifth policy is concerned with the na- 
tion’s international responsibilities. It as- 
sumes that ultimately of greater importance 
to the nation’s security than armaments will 
be its capacity to assist economic and social 
development in the poorer and technologi- 
cally less-advanced nations of the world, and 
it further assumes that American colleges 
and universities have a centrally important 
role to play in this process, It therefore re- 
gards as a matter of top national policy the 
development of such a capacity in our higher 
educational institutions, again on a selec- 
tive and discriminating basis. 

A final group of policies relates to improv- 
ing the academic quality of our colleges and 
universities, in every fleld, but especially in 
key subjects such as mathematics, the sci- 
ences and English language. 

If it is accepted that the federal role in 
the development of a coherent set of na- 
tional policies for higher education must 
now be a substantial, perhaps even a deter- 
mining one, the nature of the federal plan- 
ning process and higher education’s par- 
ticipation in this process becomes of crucial 
importance, 

The federal planning capability has not 
been strong in the past. It has improved 
considerably in recent months but still has 
a good way to go. Similarly, Washington’s 
capacity to bring higher education into its 
planning has been limited, Little improve- 
ment is discernable here, but this is in part 
higher education’s own fault, 


NEED FOR A CENTER FOR HIGHER EDUCATION 


What seems to be needed now is the crea- 
tion of a new kind of focal point, or center, 
for higher education close to the summit 
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of the federal government where it can in- 
fluence all federal action that impinges on 
higher educational institutions. Such a cen- 
ter would be charged with the responsibility 
for long-range planning, for cooperation with 
the states in devising a set of national pol- 
icies, for communication with higher educa- 
tion, and for safeguarding the interests of 
our colleges and universities when they are 
affected by any form of federal action. 

One would expect such a center to be pre- 
sided over by the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, although possibly not be 
located within his department. Most im- 
portantly it should be set up in such a way 
that it has real authority within the federal 
establishment in regard to all aspects of 
federal support of higher education. Lastly, 
it goes without saying, such a center should 
depend heavily in all its activities on men 
and women co-opted from the colleges and 
universities so that it is as much of higher 
education itself as it is of government. 

The creation of this center, no matter 
what its authority or how well staffed it is, 
will not automatically solve the problem of 
what kind of a system of higher education 
we ultimately wish to have for the nation 
and what particular combination of coor- 
dinated national policies will get us where 
we want to go. But the center can, and 
should, serve as a forum where a variety of 
proposals can be debated and policies ham- 
mered out. 


IN THE PAST DECADE: GREAT CHANGE IN HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


I am fully aware that discussing the need 
for a coherent set of national policies and 
the explicit use of federal leadership first 
to help devise these policies and then to help 
implement them through the leverage of 
federal funding, will strike many of you in 
this room, and many people generally, as a 
piece of un-American, unconstitutional and 
dangerous nonsense! But we must be realis- 
tic. The status of higher education in Amer- 
ican life, its size and its financial demands 
have altered radically in the past decade, and 
the coming years will bring even greater 
change. If a laissez-faire approach could still 
work, we would all prefer it, but the needs 
of the nation have outgrown it. What we 
have to face up to now is a totally new situa- 
tion, and we must bring to it a fresh eye, that 
we may be aware of its opportunities and 
alert to its dangers. 

Among the former will be the possibility 
of raising the general level of academic 
standards, of bringing adequate support to 
our greatest national centers of learning 
so that they may hold their positions of 
international leadership, of providing ac- 
cess to higher education for many thousands 
of talented young people who would other- 
wise not have it, of enabling our colleges 
and universities to serve the continuing 
education needs of our citizens of all ages, of 
meeting our full national manpower needs, 
for example in the health field, and, finally, 
of enabling our institutions to play a full 
part in meeting the nation’s international 
responsibilities. 

Among the dangers in the new era the 
greatest, of course, will be the possibility of a 
decline in institutional autonomy and insti- 
tutional initiative. To some degree this may 
happen. On the other hand, it would be 
painting a rosy picture indeed to suggest 
that either autonomy or initiative have pros- 
pered universally under our past system. For 
many institutions better funding within the 
context of a set of national policies may ac- 
tually offer new hopes for independence and 
experimentation. 

A paradox of the new age, as we seek a way 
to reconcile order and independence, or if 
you will, direction and freedom, within a set 
of agreed national policies, will be that in 
their relationships with the federal govern- 
ment our colleges and universities will have 
to be subject to both a less restrictive and a 
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more restrictive concept of public account- 
ability for the large sums of public money 
they will be spending. On the one hand, if 
they are not to slip gradually into the status 
of virtually government controlled institu- 
tions, appendages, as it were, of Washington 
bureaucracies, they will have to be freed of 
many of the federal accounting and report- 
ing procedures which they now endure, pro- 
cedures which are on the whole more restric- 
tive than anything suffered at the hands of 
state governments and which are demeaning, 
many university people feel, because they 
amount in effect to punching a time clock. 

On the other hand, the colleges and uni- 
versities, as their quid pro quo for greatly 
increased federal support and the greater 
degree of trust placed in them, will have a 
strong obligation to improve their efficiency 
and increase their productivity. The very use 
of the words seems antithetical to the nature 
of the academic enterprise and is bound to 
raise the hackles of academic man. But there 
will be possibilities for keeping costs down 
without sacrificing quality, and the accept- 
ance of massive federal support will entail a 
recognition of this responsibility. 

A special problem as we develop a na- 
tional policy framework, and as the federal 
financial role becomes ever larger, will be 
how to prevent a rapid drying up of state 
and local contributions and private gifts. 
Will other sources want to put money into 
institutions which increasingly are becoming 
the responsibility of a dominant central 
funding source? Initially, I believe, it should 
be possible to devise forms of federal support 
which require a maintenance of previous ef- 
fort by other sources. Over the longer range, 
however—and here is a really heretical 
thought—I would guess that the financing 
of higher education will, like the support of 
agriculture, more and more come to be re- 
garded as almost exclusively a federal respon- 
sibility, freeing state and local funds for 
other pressing purposes and freeing private 
funds, either for special uses in higher edu- 
cation, such as experimentation or the pro- 
vision of unusual amenities, or for other 
fields, such as the arts and recreation, This, 
however, may lie a long way in the future, 
perhaps around the year 2000, of which we 
have been hearing so much lately. 


PUBLIC VERSUS PRIVATE ISSUE NOT CENTRAL 


You must be wondering why I have said 
almost nothing about how the development 
of a set of national policies may affect the 
respective interests of public and private in- 
stitutions. I do not, in fact, regard the pub- 
lic/private issue as being in itself of central 
importance, The central issue is the one I 
have touched on: how can we build a co- 
herent set of national policies for higher edu- 
cation while at the same time preserving as 
much as possible of the freedom of all in- 
stitutions, public and private. The question 
of public versus private is, I would submit, a 
side issue, and those who allow themselves 
to be diverted by it are going to miss the 
main issue and their chance to have a say 
in its resolution. 

It is conceivable that private higher edu- 
cation as we have known it in the past will 
gradually disappear and we will end up with 
a system in which some institutions histori- 
cally have their roots in the government sec- 
tor and some in the private sector, but all 
are, in a general sense of the word, public 
institutions, responsive to the public need 
and articulated with each other in a na- 
tional policy framework. 

To many of you here in this room that 
prospect will be considered disastrous be- 
cause you believe that the preservation of 
academic freedom, the maintenance of high 
academic standards and the capacity for ex- 
perimentation in all of our colleges and uni- 
versities, both public and private, is safe- 
guarded by the very existence of private in- 
stitutions. This may to some degree all have 
been true in the past; no doubt it was. But 
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it would be a difficult claim to make today 
and, I believe, will be a ridiculous one to 
make tomorrow. What we should be worry- 
ing about then is how all our institutions, 
whatever the nature of their control, can 
preserve academic freedom, high academic 
standards and an experimental turn of mind 
in the face of their inevitable heavy finan- 
cial dependence on the federal government. 

And now, ladies and gentlemen, as I close, 
you will perhaps agree that my topic wasn't, 
after all, so remote from the theme of this 
AAC annual meeting: inter-institutional co- 
operation. I doubt, however, that many of 
you would have had in mind inter-institu- 
tional cooperation within the framework of 
a deliberately developed, coherent set of na- 
tional policies for American higher educa- 
tion. If this proves to be a jarring note in 
your deliberations here, I apologize. But it 
is the way I see the future. 


THE HOUSING AND URBAN DE- 
VELOPMENT PROGRAM 


HON. FERNAND J. ST GERMAIN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 1, 1968 


Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Housing and Urban Development Act of 
1968, presently being considered in this 
body by the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, of which I am privileged to be 
a member, offers great hope toward the 
solution of our Nation’s urban problems 
and, in particular, toward the eradica- 
tion of perhaps the Nation’s most glar- 
ing manifestation of social inequity: 
slum housing. 

It is quite apparent, to those who wish 
to see, that the strongest possible legis- 
lation is needed if this Nation is to 
adequately meet this crucial matter of 
providing adequate housing for all its 
citizens. 

We cannot sidestep this issue any 
longer. We can no longer avoid coming 
to grips with the root causes of the civil 
disorder that has shaken our Nation so. 
To use an often quoted phrase these days, 
“We must not fiddle while our Nation 
burns.” 

A sound housing and urban develop- 
ment program is needed, and it is needed 
now. 

As an editorial which appeared in the 
April 30 edition of the Providence Jour- 
nal succinctly noted: 

It [the Housing and Urban Development 
Act of 1968] is a necessary adjunct to the 
open occupancy provisions of the new Civil 
Rights laws and an integral part of a com- 
mitment this nation must make to eliminate 
misery and injustice in a land of plenty. 


It certainly is “no time to prune” as 
this editorial is so aptly titled. 

Under unanimous consent I insert this 
noteworthy editorial into the Recorp and 
urge my colleagues to lend their full sup- 
port towards gaining the strongest pos- 
sible housing and urban development 


program: 
No TIME To PRUNE 

The administration’s urban housing pro- 
gram to replace the nation’s substandard 
dwellings over the next decade has moved 
an important step forward although the 
House remains a major threat to enactment 
of the first phase in its present form. 
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A modest proposal to begin with, in view 
of the immense problem of urban slums in 
this country, the administration plan can 
sustain no paring in terms of scope and 
funding if confidence in government inten- 
tions and hopes for the future are to be kept 
alive. 

While the Senate banking and currency 
committee—in approving the bill—cut back 
the President’s request from five to three 
years and the financial authorization from 
6.3 billion to 5.2 billion dollars, proportion- 
ately the program remains unchanged. It 
offers hope of making significant inroads 
against urban decay. For the first time, it 
would set up machinery for home ownership 
aid for families of low—but not poverty— 
incomes. It would bolster the model cities 
and rent supplement programs and catalyze 
greater private involvement in the field of 
low and moderate income housing by creating 
federally chartered but privately funded de- 
velopment corporations. 

The chance of Senate passage within the 
next two weeks is believed good. The make- 
or-break juncture is likely to come in the 
House banking and currency committee 
which has completed hearings but has not 
yet voted on the measure. 

The hearings held by both committees pro- 
duced strong support from many segments 
of the national community. Speaking for the 
U.S, Conference of Mayors, Mayor Roy B. 
Martin, Jr. of Norfolk, Va. called the ad- 
ministration bills “absolutely minimal,” but 
he added that the conference was tremen- 
dously pleased and encouraged by the Presi- 
dent's 10-year program for housing and com- 
munity development.” Another comment that 
is on many lips these days bears repeating, 
particularly as a reminder to members of 
the U.S. House of Representatives. “If we do 
not act promptly and vigorously,” said Mayor 
Martin, “our urban crisis will become an 
urban catastrophe.” 

The program is still a long way from 
reality. Even after House committee action, 
floor votes by both chambers and a possible 
conference committee, actual appropriations 
will require consideration by the Congress, 
affording opponents a further opportunity 
to chip away at an already modest housing 
package. 

America needs this program. It is a neces- 
sary adjunct to the open occupancy pro- 
visions of the new Civil Rights Law and an 
integral part of a commitment this nation 
must make to eliminate misery and injustice 
in a land of plenty. 


A TIMELY WARNING FROM THE 
ACLU 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 1, 1968 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, a few days 
ago the Members of Congress received 
a statement from the American Civil 
Liberties Union, signed by seven distin- 
guished Americans. The statement, in 
the form of a “public letter,” warns of 
the danger to dissent being created by 
the investigations of three congressional 
committees: the Senate Internal Secu- 
rity Subcommittee, the House Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Committee and the Senate 
Permanent Investigations Subcommit- 
tee. The signers call for the public to 
protest the investigations and for “each 
Member of Congress to speak out against 
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those, even colleagues, who persist in 
manufacturing scapegoats rather than 
identifying and effectively dealing with 
the Nation’s social and economic prob- 
lems.” 

This paragraph from the letter is, I 
think, particularly appropriate during a 
period that is marked by dissent of var- 
ious kinds: 


Demagoguery that jeopardizes the exercise 
of freedom of speech and association, or 
tramples on civil liberties, cannot be toler- 
ated. The right of dissent, so essential to 
the preservation of the democratic system, 
must be defended—particularly in the face 
of attacks based on unpopular or unorthodox 
political beliefs. The pillorying of those who 
point out and wish to correct the defects in 
our nation must be opposed. 


Mr. Speaker, I include the complete 
statement here: 


PUBLIC LETTER TO MEMBERS OF CONGRESS 
POINTING OUT THE DaNGER To DISSENT 
ARISING OUT OF INVESTIGATIONS OF THREE 
CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEES 


The increasing estrangement between black 
and white Americans, in addition to funda- 
mental disagreements over the war in Viet- 
nam, threaten to rupture the nation. The 
distance which separates the reality of ghetto 
life from the just aspirations of its inhabit- 
ants, and the gulf which separates those who 
support and those who oppose the war, are 
increasing from day to day. Tempers have 
become short; long-suffering citizens have 
become impatient. 

The protests which have emerged from 
these political conditions have taken differ- 
ent forms. Some have been traditional, others 
have been radical. Some have been legal, some 
have been illegal, and some have been argu- 
ably one or the other. But the fact cannot be 
overlooked that whatever forms the protests 
have taken, they refiect views and sometimes 
important insights about improving the life 
of ghetto residents, about abolishing the 
ghetto and poverty itself, about the causes 
of the war in Vietnam, and about alter- 
natives to Administration policy. 

Though we do not have a single view about 
the wisdom, usefulness, or intelligence otf all 
the forms of protest which demonstrators 
have employed, we do have a single view 
about the responsibility which the govern- 
ment must exercise in responding to this 
protest. That duty requires as its first prin- 
ciple that, whatever the government chooses 
to believe about the merits of the opinions 
held by the protesters it not dispose of the 
arguments or the tactics by fixing the label 
“Communist,” “agitation,” ‘“Hahoi” or “Mos- 
cow” to them. 

In the wake of the urban crisis, exacerbated 
with the diversion of the nation’s attention 
and resources to the war effort, and the re- 
lated protests over Vietnam, not a few mem- 
bers of Congress have apparently decided to 
follow a discredited road. Three congressional 
committees have made the decision that the 
profound social and economic problems re- 
flected in the various protest activities are 
to be met not by inquiry into basic causes, 
but by searching high and low for malevolent 
political influences—generally foreign—which 
are supposedly manipulating protests or dem- 
onstrations in order to serve the purposes of 
Moscow, Peking, or Hanoi. 

This is the path being followed by the 
Senate Internal Security Subcommittee, the 
House Un-American Activities Committee, 
and the Senate Permanent Investigations 
Subcommittee. 

The Senate Internal Security Subcommit- 
tee has embarked on an investigation of the 
National Conference for New Politics, and all 
of the organizations which were represented 
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at the September, 1967 New Politics conven- 
tion in Chicago. Among the most prominent 
was the Mississippi Freedom Democratic 
Party which has been specifically singled out 
by the Chairman of the Subcommittee, Sen- 
ator Eastland. There cannot be any doubt 
that, in large part, the SISS inquiry is 
prompted by the anxieties of the Senator 
over the growing success of the MFDP which 
is challenging his political control. 

The House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee is conducting an investigation of the 
New Left in general and Students for a 
Democratic Society in particular, Though 
the hearings have so far been held in closed 
executive sessions, public hearings can be 
expected at any time. 

The Senate Subcommittee on Investiga- 
tions, which is investigating the causes of 
last summer's riots, announced that it would 
first seek to identify any lawless elements 
that might be responsible. Senator McClel- 
lan's statement that the committee would 
determine whether the outbreaks were spon- 
taneous or whether they were “instigated 
and precipitated by the calculated design of 
agitators, militant activists or lawless ele- 
ments,” suggests that the subcommittee’s rec- 
ommendations will find root in the same 
kind of loose charge and name-calling as the 
HUAC and SISS investigations indicate, 

The dangers are manifest. These investi- 
gations are not aimed at determining the 
adequacy of laws concerning overt acts that 
actually threaten national security or the 
Executive Branch’s enforcement of such laws, 
which are within the province of congres- 
sional investigation. These investigations are 
aimed at the sacrosanct areas of First Amend- 
ment freedoms—freedom of speech, freedom 
of assembly and association, freedom of the 
press. They threaten to repeat the experience 
of the nineteen-fifties when the cry of Com- 
munism by Senator McCarthy and his aco- 
lytes stified all but the most orthodox poli- 
tics. Though we believe that today’s dissen- 
ters and protesters will not be easily intimi- 
dated, the fact remains that the effect of 
simplistic name-calling will be to intimi- 
date some people. The more intensive the 
name-calling, and the guilt-by-association, 
the greater the number of those who will 
prefer anonymity to visibility and prefer to 
remain outside the political dialogue. More 
than that, however, it may well lead, as in 
the fifties, not only to silence but also to 
persecution, prosecution, and loss of 
employment. 

Perhaps the most serious consequence 
may be the further lowering of the quality 
of debate concerning the nation’s problems. 
With the isolation of the substantive crit- 
icism of the activists from the American 
mainstream, the search for solutions may 
turn up scapegoats and the means of deal- 
ing with the conditions may be increasingly 
repressive. 

Real solutions will not be forthcoming. 
The conditions will continue to deteriorate 
and the pace of rebellion and repression will 
accelerate disastrously, polarizing our people. 

There may have been a time after the 
beginning of Senator McCarthy's ascendancy 
when his brutal attacks on the democratic 
process could have been stopped in its tracks 
if it had been met early and resolutely by 
representatives from all parts of American 
life. 

We will never know what might have been 
eighteen years ago, but we know today that 
we do not intend to stand by silently when 
in our judgment the threat of political 
repression and persecution appears in any 
form within the nation. 

We intend to point out the political 
dangers at first sight and to condemn any 
government action which—however, slight- 
ly—makes us wonder if McCarthyism is again 
taking root, 
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Demagoguery that jeopardizes the exercise 
of freedom of speech and association, or 
tramples on civil liberties, cannot be tol- 
erated. The right of dissent, so essential to 
the preservation of the democratic system, 
must be defended—particularly in the face 
of attacks based on unpopular or unorthodox 
political beliefs. The pillorying of those who 
point out and wish to correct the defects in 
our nation must be opposed. 

We call upon the public to protest the 
congressional investigations and we call upon 
each member of the Congress to speak out 
against those, even colleagues, who persist 
in manufacturing scapegoats rather than 
identifying and effectively dealing with the 
nation’s social and economic problems. 

We call for an immediate cancellation of 
further proceedings proposed by SISS and 
HUAC. 

ROGER BALDWIN, 

Founder, ACLU. 

Rev. JOHN C. BENNETT, 

President, Union Theological Seminary. 

ROBERT F. DRINAN, S. J., 

Dean, Boston College Lau School. 

Rabbi MAURICE EISENDRATH, 

President, Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations. 

ROBERT M. HUTCHINS, 

President, Center for the Study of 
Democratic Institutions. 

Rev. Dr. MARTIN LUTHER KING, Jr., 

(This statement was prepared and 
approved by Dr. King prior to his 
death on April 4, 1968.) 

Dr. BENJAMIN SPOCK. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — HOUSE 


WHEN MORALITY BREAKS 
THE LAW 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 1, 1968 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, there is a 
great deal of discussion in all parts of 
our Nation about the limits of respon- 
sible dissent and the tactics being em- 
ployed by those who would change the 
existing order. At the same time there 
are a wide range of opinions on the 
marno in which we should enforce our 
aws. 

Solicitor General Erwin Griswold re- 
cently offered some very perceptive and 
thoroughly reasonable comments on the 
excesses of dissent and the need to re- 
ject anarchy and violence. I wish to 
associate myself with the Solicitor Gen- 
eral’s comments and commend his com- 
ments to my colleagues’ attention. 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
wish to include in the Recorp an edi- 
torial from the May 3 issue of Life 
magazine in which Mr. Griswold’s state- 
ment is quoted and explained: 

Our new Solicitor General, Erwin Gris- 
wold, is rightfully concerned about “the 
legitimation of violence of which we have 
seen too much in America.” In a speech at 
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Tulane he draws some important distinc- 
tions between violence and dissent, and be- 
tween moral rights and legal rights. He 
speaks with the authority of a man who as 
dean of Harvard’s law school was one of our 
country’s leading legal philosophers. 

“I cannot distinguish in principle,” says 
Griswold, “the legal quality of the deter- 
mination to halt a troop train to protest 
the Vietnam war... from the determini- 
nation to fire shots into a civil rights lead- 
er’s home to protest integration. 

“Violent opposition to law—any law—or 
forcible disregard of another’s freedom to 
disagree falls beyond the pale of legitimate 
dissent or even of civil disobedience, prop- 
erly understood; it is nothing short of 
rebellion.” 

Griswold draws a clear line between such 
actions and the nonviolent form of civil 
disobedience championed by Martin Luther 
King that sought to expose “injustices that 
were perpetrated under the banner of law.” 
Griswold predicts that “our nation will point 
with pride not only to the courage of those 
who risked punishment in order to challenge 
injustice, but also to the morality of their 
actions in scrupulously avoiding viò- 
lence. 

Still, the Solicitor General argues, one 
who contemplates civil disobedience out of 
moral conviction should not be surprised 
and must not be bitter if a criminal convic- 
tion ensues, An he must accept the fact that 
organized society cannot endure on any 
other basis. His hope is that he may aid in 
getting the law changed. But if he does not 
suceed in that, he cannot complain if the 
law is applied to him.“ ö 
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The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
Rabbi Saul Israel Wisemon, Delaware 
County Jewish Community Center, 
Springfield, Pa., offered the following 
prayer: 
WPYD NRD NT NN ANA AVY NRD 
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This is the Lord’s doing; It is marvel- 
ous in our eyes. This is the day which 
the Lord hath made; We will rejoice and 
be glad in it. Psalm 118, verses 23-24. 

Our Father, who art in heaven, we 
pray that Thou wilt bless these men, 
chosen by the people of this Nation. 

Bestow Thy blessings uvon the Presi- 
dent of these United States, the Vice 
President, the Speaker and Representa- 
tives of this great House, and all who 
minister unto the needs of this great 
Nation. 

Standing before Thee, at this historic 
hour and place, we call to mind that 20 
years have passed in Thy sight, since our 
beloved America, reared in the spiritual 
heritage of ancient Israel’s timeless Book, 
helped the young State of Israel, beacon 
and bastion of freedom and democracy, 
come into being. 

We thank Thee, for the miracle of 
Israel, and Thy everlasting mercies, 
which endure forever. 

We pray Thee, guide the State of Israel 
and all who minister unto her. Protect 
them, with the right, of the might, from 
above. 

Grant, O Lord, that the bonds which 
make us feel a sense of spiritual kinship 
with Israel, may grow ever stronger, with 
the passage of time. 

Guide Thou their way, that out of Zion 
shall come forth the law of justice, for 


all mankind, and Thy word of light, 

healing and hope for all Thy troubled 
children, everywhere from Jerusalem. 

As we pray for the peace of Jerusalem, 

we thank Thee for this our sweet land 

of libe ty and democracy. 
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May the Lord bless us and keep us, 

The Lord make His face to shine upon us, 
and be gracious unto us, 

The Lord lift up His countenance upon 
us, and give us peace— 

Now and forever more. 


Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved, 


CALL OF THE HOUS7 


Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, I make the point of order that a 
quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 112] 
Adair Bolton Chamberlain 
Andrews, Ala. Bray Colmer 
Ashley Brock Conyers 
Ashmore Brown, Calif. Cowger 


Baring Burton, Utah Cunningham 


Dawson Halleck Nelsen 
Dent Hays Nichols 
Diggs Heckler, Mass. Nix 

Dorn Herlong O'Neill, Mass. 
Dowdy Holland Pryor 
Edwards, Calif. Jacobs Rarick 
Feighan Jones, N.C. Resnick 
Ford, Gerald R. Karsten Rooney, Pa. 
Friedel Kupferman St Germain 
Galifianakis Landrum St, Onge 
Gardner Lipscomb Selden 
Gibbons Mathias, Calif. Shriver 
Gubser Montgomery Vanik 
Hagan Moore Willis 


The SPEAKER. On this rolleall 375 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the cal! were dispensed 
with. 


TURN ABOUT IS FAIRPLAY 


Mr, FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend my remarks, 
and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, it would 
seem to me that a sense of fairplay would 
indicate that one Member of the Con- 
gress would have the courtesy to inform 
another when he plans to introduce leg- 
islation which would take a part of the 
latter’s district into a wilderness area or 
a national park. 

Such, however, has not been my ex- 
perience. 

There have been a number of wild river 
and scenic river bills presented to the 
Congress—and all contain one or more 
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rivers located in my district. Those who 
introduced these bills did not show me 
the courtesy of telling me that they 
planned to introduce such legislation. 

I do not challenge the right. of any of 
these gentlemen to introduce any bills 
they see fit. But, I do think that com- 
mon courtesy would dictate that they 
would inform a colleague so directly in- 
volved so that he would at least be in- 
formed that legislation affecting his peo- 
ple was to be presented. 

Recently a measure was presented by a 
gentleman from Oklahoma that would 
make a part of my district a wilderness 
area. Again, I was not consulted or 
informed. 

So, today I am joining the game in 
presenting a measure which would make 
the Sixth Congessional District of Okla- 
homa a wilderness area. 

I apologize for not having informed the 
Member from that area of my intended 
action. It would be my thought, however, 
that he will learn about this action in the 
same manner I have learned about bills 
which affected my district—second hand. 


THE 200TH ANNIVERSARY OF 
CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
afternoon the House unanimously ap- 
proved with an amendment Senate Joint 
Resolution 131. This resolution, already 
passed by the Senate, would designate 
May 20, 1968, as “Charlotte, N.C., Day.” 
The purpose is to give some recognition 
to the fact that on May 20 Charlotte, 
N.C., will celebrate the 200th anniversary 
of its establishment as a city. 

It was on May 20, 1774, 14 months be- 
fore action was taken in Philadelphia, 
that the patriots of Charlotte, N.C., 
signed the Mecklenburg Declaration of 
Independence.” 

I would like to thank the distinguished 
gentleman from Colorado [Mr. ROGERS] 
for calling up this resolution yesterday, 
and to extend my appreciation to my dis- 
tinguished colleague from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. WHITENER] a member of the 
House Committee on the Judiciary, for 
his help in that action. 

Mr. Speaker, on the 20th of May, Char- 
lotte, N.C., will celebrate its 200th anni- 
versary with a big program. The First 
Lady of the land is to be present, and will 
make a speech. I wish I could provide 
transportation to all Members of the 
Congress to attend, but since I cannot do 
that I extend a cordial invitation to all 
who find it possible to come to Charlotte 
on May 20, and participate in the com- 
memoration of one of the most significant 
incidents in our country’s history. 


WILL THE PRESIDENT PREVENT 
VIOLENCE IN WASHINGTON? 


Mr. SCOTT, Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
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1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, what has 
the President done or what is the Presi- 
dent planning to do to prevent violence 
in our city during the so-called poor 
people’s march on Washington this 
month? 

A copy of my letter to the President 
suggesting action on his part is in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of yesterday. Cer- 
tainly the President and his Attorney 
General are charged with the responsi- 
bility of enforcing the laws of this coun- 
try and preventing violence in the Na- 
tion’s Capital. 


NEED FOR FREEDOM IN SOUTH 
VIETNAM 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, a report on 
the front page of today’s New York Times 
relates the arrest and imprisonment of 
Truong Dinh Dzu, who secured the sec- 
ond highest vote in last fall’s presiden- 
tial election in South Vietnam. He was 
charged with the “crime” of having sug- 
gested the creation of a coalition govern- 
ment in his country. 

I do not believe we should interfere 
with self-determination in South Viet- 
nam. Nor should we tell the South Viet- 
namese that they must or must not have 
a coalition government. 

But I do believe we have a moral and 
legal right to require, as a condition of 
our support, that the elected government 
in South Vietnam practice the freedom 
they claim to possess. For this is, after 
all, the freedom we are fighting to secure 
for them. 

Mr. Dzu’s imprisonment seems to be a 
direct repudiation of the right of free 
speech and, as such, indicates the South 
Vietnamese Government is falling far 
short of minimum standards of de- 
mocracy. 

I am today writing to President Thieu 
to advise him of my deep and constant 
concern and to remind him of his pledges, 
made to me personally when I was in 
Saigon last, to maintain a free govern- 
ment. 

I am also writing to President Thieu 
to make him aware of my belief that we 
in the United States will have to re- 
examine our presence in Vietnam if free- 
dom is to be a sham and suppression of 
free speech a reality. 


COMMEMORATING 20TH ANNIVER- 
SARY OF THE STATE OF ISRAEL 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of House Resolution 1144, 
commemorating the 20th anniversary of 
the State of Israel. 
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The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 

lows: 
H. Res. 1144 

Whereas the people of the United States, 
speaking through the President and the Con- 
gress, favored restoration of an independent 
Jewish nation in Palestine; and 

Whereas resolutions expressing support for 
that objective were adopted by previous Con- 
gresses; and 

Whereas the State of Israel was established 
on the fifth of Iyar, 5708, twenty years ago, 
according to the Hebrew calendar; and 

Whereas during these twenty years Israel 
nas defended her right to exist, developed 
her economy, given sanctuary to more than 
one million two hundred and fifty thousand 
refugees and immigrants, cultivated the arts 
and sciences, and established and strength- 
ened democratic institutions serving the 
cause of freedom and human advancement: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States extends its con- 
gratulations to the people of Israel on this 
anniversary and its best wishes for con- 
tinued progress and expresses the hope that 
the nations of the Near East may soon meet, 
as neighbors, in negotiations which will lead 
to peace, economic and cultural cooperation, 
and which will bring stability and progress 
to the Near East to the benefit of all the peo- 
ples of the region; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Clerk of the House of 
Representatives transmit a copy of these 
resolutions, through the Department of State, 
to the President of Israel. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Morcan]? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
MORGAN]. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, I regard as an honor and 
a pleasure to have the privilege of co- 
sponsoring with the ranking minority 
member of the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee, the Honorable Frances P. BOLTON, 
House Resolution 1144, so that we Mem- 
bers of the House may join in a biparti- 
san commemoration of the 20th anniver- 
sary of the State of Israel. 

The United States had long favored 
restoration of an independent Jewish na- 
tion in Palestine and 20 years ago at the 
United Nations helped in the establish- 
ment of Israel. Our confidence in the 
people of Israel has been fully vindicated. 
What they have accomplished in the 
relatively short span of 20 years is little 
short of miraculous. Israel has given 
sanctuary to over a million and a quar- 
ter of refugees and immigrants during 
this period. She has maintained an ac- 
celerated pace of economic development 
unequaled by any other new nation in 
modern times. 

This has been done in spite of the 
need to divert much in time and re- 
sources to defensive effort. Israel has 
been forced to develop and maintain 
military strength to defend her right to 
exist. We cannot be indifferent to 
Israel’s plight and the expressed inten- 
tions of some of her neighbors to wipe 
her off the map. Events have shown Israel 
to be the truest and stanchest ally of 
the West in the area. 

We have viewed with deep concern 
the activities of the Soviet in moving to 
exploit the Arab-Israel situation. Even 
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the crushing humiliation they suffered 
with the aggressors in the recent con- 
flict has not slowed down their inter- 
vention against Israel. It is in the long- 
range interests of establishing peace in 
the area that Israel should not be de- 
prived of. adequate means of defense. A 
militarily strong Israel will be in better 
circumstances to join in negotiations 
leading to peace. It is my hope that 
rather than continue to foment discord 
the Soviets may come to realize that 
the best interests of all will be served 
by helping to establish an era of peace- 
ful economic and cultural cooperation in 
the area. 

On this day marking the 20th birth- 
day of Israel I want to extend my hearti- 
est congratulations to a brave and in- 
dustrious people. To them I send my best 
wishes for happiness, continued progress, 
and eventual security. 

GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that all Members may have 5 legislative 
days to extend their remarks with refer- 
ence to this resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. REID of New York. I thank the 
chairman for yielding. I join with him in 
a bipartisan endeavor to wish the warm- 
est birthday greetings to the President of 
Israel Zalman Shazar, Prime Minister 
Levi Eshkol, David Ben-Gurion, and all 
Israelis on this 20th anniversary. 

I believe we can best honor Israel and 
all Israelis on this 20th anniversary if 
we keep in mind three points: 

First, that the United States should 
do everything possible at the highest 
level with the Soviet Union to make 
clear the folly, the futility, and the dan- 
ger of further massive Soviet arms ship- 
ments into the area. This would be con- 
trary to the spirit of the nonprolifera- 
tion treaty and not conducive to peace 
or the climate for meaningful negotia- 
tions. 

Second, that the United States make 
clear and make plain that we will stand 
ready to provide adequate deterrent de- 
fensive capability to Israel to preclude 
and discourage any aggression or any ag- 
gressive action. We cannot permit a 
serious arms imbalance and reportedly 
today Israel’s supersonic aircraft are 
outnumbered in certain Arab States 4 to 
1 compared to a 3-to-1 ratio at the start 
of hostilities last June 5. 

Third, that we stand ready at all times 
to facilitate diplomatic talks, preferably 
direct, based on article 33, of the U.N. 
Charter or on the Rhodes formula, and 
that the objective, Mr. Speaker, is not 
the right of Israel to exist, not just an 
end to belligerency or the exercise of 
belligerent rights, but diplomatic recog- 
nition for Israel as a sovereign and free 
state. 

Ambassador Gunnar Uarring’s mission, 
consistant with the Security Council 
resolution is not being facilitated by 
Cairo’s adamant stand—at present— 
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against negotiation and by the United 
Arab Republic’s apparent insistence on 
withdrawal prior to implementation on 
the U.N. resolution. Clearly there can be 
no withdrawal to the status quo; there 
will be progress toward totally new con- 
ditions of peace, recognition, and sta- 
bility. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of House Resolution 1144, 
commemorating the 20th anniversary of 
the State of Israel. As a Jew and as an 
American, I view this anniversary with a 
great deal of personal satisfaction and 
with hope for the future. 

The Israelis have much to celebrate. In 
their short history they have defeated 
three hostile armies. They have turned a 
land of swamps, dust bowls, and mounds 
of bedrock into a land of verdant valleys, 
rich pastures and forested hills, truly 
making the country a land of “milk and 
honey.” 

Israel’s economic development has 
been phenomenal. Her exports have 
grown from $35 million in 1950 to $905 
million in 1967. Her imports have in- 
creased from $393 million in 1952 to 
$1.3555 billion last year. Today, her in- 
dustrial output has surpassed the $2 bil- 
lion mark and industrial exports have 
reached $500 million. Some 220,000 peo- 
ple, about one fourth of the labor force, 
are employed in industry. 

Israel’s population has almost quad- 
rupled in 20 years—from 765,000 in 1948 
to 2,775,000 in 1968. 

Today in Israel, every third citizen at- 
tends school. In 1948, Israel had 130,000 
pupils and 1,600 university students, Last 
year there were 730,000 pupils and 28,000 
university students. 

Israel is today both a nation and an 
ideal. It is a tribute to, and a symbol of, 
the fulfilled aspirations of the Jewish 
people for a homeland. Modern Israel is 
a nation which encompasses the visions, 
aspirations, and hopes of Jews through- 
out the world. In saluting Israel today 
we salute the patience, courage, and per- 
severance of a people who have borne 
persecution, separation from their home- 
land, and bitterness for almost 2,000 
years. We salute a people who have been 
driven across the face of the earth, who 
have suffered tortures never known be- 
fore by civilized peoples, but. who rose 
phoenix-like from the ashes of their 6 
million murdered coreligionists to build a 
nation which is truly one of the miracles 
of all time. Through 20 centuries of the 
Diaspora, the Jewish people carefully 
preserved their identity, heritage, and 
unity in anticipation of the triumphant 
day when they would restore the sover- 
eignty of Israel. And today we can well 
salute the courage and genius of this peo- 
ple who have built so strong a nation in 
only 20 short years. 

Israel is a nation that shares many 
common bonds of friendship with the 
United States. It is a democracy with a 
free and responsible government, ded- 
icated to social and political progress. 
It recognizes the human and civil rights 
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of all its citizens, including freedom of 
worship, speech, assembly, press, and the 
right to full opportunities for its citizens. 

Regrettably, Israel is still faced with 
the hostilities of its Arab neighbors— 
neighbors who refuse to recognize the 
sovereignty of this state. Unhappily, the 
arms race still continues and is a major 
obstacle to any Israel-Arab settlement. 
If this country is to continue its policy of 
favoring the territorial integrity of all 
nations in the Middle East; if this coun- 
try is to continue its friendship to Is- 
rael—we must make available to it the 
arms necessary for it to maintain its 
freedom and integrity. President Truman 
took but 11 minutes to recognize the sov- 
ereignty of Israel. Every President since 
that time has acknowledge this country’s 
concern and support for this nation in the 
Middle East. Yet today the United States 
has not acted on Israel’s 9-month-old ap- 
plication for the purchase of F—4 Phan- 
tom jets. 

Mr. Speaker, I not only ask my col- 
leagues in the House to join with me in 
unanimously passing this resolution of 
friendship which we have before us to- 
day, I ask my colleagues to make avail- 
able to Israel the wherewithal to main- 
tain her sovereignty so that she may live 
in peace with her neighbors and so that 
all mankind may be benefited by the 
efforts of her people. 

I offer my warm wishes to the citizens 
of Israel on this, their 20th anniversary 
and express the hope that all the nations 
of the Middle East may soon meet as 
neighbors in negotiations that will lead 
to peace, stability and progress in this 
troubled area of the world. I pray for 
Israel’s continued progress and good 
fortune. 

Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Wotrrl, 

Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of the resoluticn. 

Mr. Speaker, on May 14 the small and 
valiant State of Israel will celebrate the 
20th anniversary of its independence. 

The past 20 years have seen great 
growth and prosperity amid constant 
hostilities. The people of Israel have 
turned a dry desert into a fertile land 
of fruit and flowers. They have lived out 
a dream as old as the centuries and 
proven that the strength of freedom and 
a strong will can survive despite con- 
stant intrusions by other peoples. 

Although the past two decades have 
left Israel stronger, free, and prosperous, 
I believe the real test for the people of 
Israel may well be in the next 20 years. 

Israel cannot thrive forever if it must 
pour its resources, developed by the 
sweat and toil of its people, into a war 
machine to protect itself from Soviet- 
inspired aggression. There must be a 
resolution of the tension that has gripped 
the Middle East since Israel independ- 
ence. Israel has a right to demand recog- 
nition of its legal status by its neigh- 
bors, and the United States and the 
United Nations have a responsibility to 
help Israel secure the peace it so ardently 
desires. 
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I believe the depth of the freedom and 
sincere quest for peace that prevail in 
Israel are eloquently inscribed in Israel’s 
Declaration of Establishment and I 
would quote two passages that set forth 
the objectives of that little bastion of 
democracy. 

The declaration says: 

The State of Israel will foster the develop- 
ment of the country for the benefit of all in- 
habitants; it will be based on freedom, 
justice, and peace as envisaged by the proph- 
ets of Israel; it will insure complete equality 
of social and political rights to all inhabit- 
ants irrespective of religion, race or sex; it 
will guarantee freedom of religion, con- 
science, language, education and culture; it 
will safeguard the holy places of all religions; 
and it will be faithful to the principles of 
the Charter of the United Nations. 


In another place the declaration says: 

We extend our hand to all neighboring 
states and their peoples in an offer of peace 
and good neighborliness, and appeal to them 
to establish bonds of cooperation and mu- 
tual help with the sovereign Jewish people 
settled in its own land. The State of Israel 
is prepared to do its share in common effort 
for the advancement of the entire Middle 
East. 


Insofar as it has been possible, while 
under persistent military, political, and 
economic assault from its neighbors, 
Israel has adhered to these ideals which 
are worthy of any democratic nation. 
Very importantly, Israel, founded by and 
in the name of the Jewish people of the 
world, has protected very carefully the 
religious and cultural identity of its non- 
Jewish citizens. 

The historical Declaration of Estab- 
lishment was the culmination of a dream 
nurtured through centuries of wander- 
ing, persecution, and virtual hopeless- 
ness. But hope was not lost; the dream 
was kept alive and the free and demo- 
cratic State of Israel lives as the fruition 
of that dream. 

The tie that binds the United States 
and Israel is very real. Even in the ab- 
sence of formalized, legal associations we 
have a vested interest in seeing Israe] 
prosper and stand as a beacon in a sea 
of despotism. 

Israel, like the United States, was born 
of violence and dedicated ta peace. Ysrael, 
like the United States, is a nation of dif- 
ferent peoples from all parts of the world. 
Israel, like the United States, has served 
as a haven for those oppressed by less 
tolerant governments. Israel, like the 
United States, offers a promise of free- 
dom and the precious opportunity to live 
one’s life in a manner respectful of hu- 
man dignity. 

It is not without significance that, im- 
mediately following action by the United 
Nations, the United States was the first 
nation to extend formal recognition to 
Israel. For President Truman, with his 
typical vision and wisdom, recognized 
that here was a nation with which the 
United States would be proud to associ- 
ate in the world community. 

But this is the past and, as I said, the 
fate of Israel may well be in the future. 
I submit that it is necessary for the 
United States it lend its support to main- 
tenance of Israel independence. For ap- 
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propriate payment, we should make 
available to Israel necessary military and 
nonmilitary equipment to assure her of 
the facility for maintaining her strength. 
It is no secret that the Soviet Union is 
pouring tens of millions of dollars worth 
of equipment into aggressive countries 
such as Syria and the United Arab Re- 
public for the express purpose of military 
destruction of Israel. The Soviet Union 
has an historical drive to get to the Med- 
iterranean and would have the Arab na- 
tions in the Middle East do its work by 
driving the Israeli people into the sea. 

The Soviet Union has no legal, moral, 
nor justifiable excuse for aggressive ag- 
grandizement at the expense of Israel. 
And the United States has every rea- 
son to extend the hand of friendship to 
Israel, not for aggression but for neces- 
sary protection from external aggres- 
sion. 

If the United States fails to make clear 
to the entire world community our re- 
spect for Israel and our willingness to 
stand by Israel then we will have failed 
in our moral obligations to the only 
democracy in the Middle East. That 
would then be a failure to adhere to 
the principles of justice, freedom, and 
human dignity which we have in com- 
mon with the people of Israel. 

Someday, I am confident, Israel will 
spend 24 hours without fear of attack 
from its neighbors. Someday, I am con- 
fident, Israel will be able to pursue its 
peaceful goals without external aggres- 
sion. Someday, I am confident, Israel 
will be recognized by all nations of the 
world as a legal and independent State. 

The past 20 years leave a legacy of 
achievement. The next 20 years will put 
the legacy to the test of time. 

I am confident that our friend in the 
community of nations, Israel, will 
emerge with its high goals intact. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Dlinois [Mr. DERWINSKI]. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of the resolution, and point 
out to the Members that it very prop- 
erly urges all nations in the Near East 
to work together in harmony and co- 
operation. Hopefully the Soviet Union 
will recognize that Israel is a fact of life, 
will not be destroyed, and that legitimate 
application of foreign relations rather 
than the use of emotionalism by the So- 
viet Union will ease present tensions. 

The State of Israel has earned its in- 
dependence and it will, I am convinced, 
effectively resolve the added complica- 
tions caused by diabolic Soviet-Russian 
machination in Egypt and Syria. I in- 
clude with my remarks a column in this 
morning’s Chicago Tribune by Walter 
Trohan, chief of the Washington bureau, 
commenting on the growth of Russian 
naval power in the Mediterranean: 

RUSSIAN NavaL Power Grows IN 
MEDITERRANEAN 
(By Walter Trohan) 

WasHINGTON, April 30.—Altho eclipsed in 
America by preoccupation with the war in 
Viet Nam, the growth of Russian naval power 


in the Mediterranean is one of the most sig- 
nificant developments of our day. 
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The soviets are now matching the Ameri- 
can 6th fleet in the history drenched waters. 
They have more than 40 ships and sub- 
marines. They are planning to send heli- 
copter carriers and may begin building air- 
craft carriers for Mediterranean duty. 

If the Russian expansion continues, and 
there is no reason to believe that it will 
be curtailed, the Kremlin will be in a posi- 
tion to impose its will over much of the area. 
At stake are more than 100 million people, 
the world’s richest oil deposits, and the se- 
curity of southern Europe. 

The control of the Mediterranean has long 
been a key to peace. The British have pulled 
out. American control was unchallenged un- 
til the Russians moved in. 

Russians are using Syrian and Egyptian 
ports and eyeing Malta and the vast North 
Atlantic Treaty organization built base at 
Mers el-Kebir in Algeria. The Russians have 
been surveying the base which the French 
turned back to Algeria in March, 


BASE IS WELL PROTECTED 


This base is one of the best protected deer 
water anchorages in the Mediterranean. It 
has underground workshops and storage fa- 
cilities, which might withstand nuclear at- 
tack. Russian activity at Mers el-Kebir is not 
only of top concern to the 6th fleet, but also 
to Spain and the entire Mediterranean com- 
munity. 

Should the Russians move in on Malta by 
taking advantage of its economic collapse, 
which has followed British withdrawal from 
the ancient sea, and control the area, the 
American 6th fieet would be in danger. 

Russia was not a loser in the brief war in 
which Israel routed Egyptian and other Arab 
forces: While she may have been on the los- 
ing side in the war, Russia reaped a harvest 
of Arab good will, which gave Moscow an op- 
portunity to sprawl over the Mediterranean. 
The Arabs are more dependent on Russia 
since the loss of the war last June. 

It would seem that Russia is not presently 
seeking a conflict with the American 6th 
fleet. Instead, she is extending influence by 
working to close some Mediterranean ports, 
like those in Yugoslavia, to the 6th fleet, 
making the fleet less welcome in other areas, 
and harassing fleet components by following 
and tracking vessels. 


HINGES ON ISRAEL-ARAB QUARREL 


The Russians might be checked if the 
Arabs and Israelis could settle their quarrel, 
but this split seems to be too wide and too 
deep for a compromise. It would seem that 
while the Israelis won a victory in a matter 
of days, they did not advance their cause in 
the long run by trading enemies—Egypt for 
Russia. 

America has a solid friend in Greece, but 
castigation of the military junta ruling 
Greece by the liberal establishment could 
weaken that Friendship. Turkey, a long-time 
friend of America, has recently witnessed 
student demonstrations against the United 
States. The French fleet has been friendly 
even tho President Charles de Gaulle has not. 
Spain is friendly but worried. 

Communism loves to fish in troubled 
waters and it is finding the fishing good in 
the Mediterranean. Russian progress in the 
tired sea has been amazing and will con- 
tinue unchecked unless an effective peace is 
worked out between Israel and her Arab 
neighbors. 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from New York. 

Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, it is a tragic 
reflection on the conditions of the Middle 
East that violence and persistent at- 
tacks by Arab States should mar this 
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year’s 20th anniversary of the independ- 
ence of the State of Israel. During the 
past two decades, the Israel people have 
continually evidenced their capacity and 
will to survive as an independent nation. 
And in commemoration of this anniver- 
sary, I should like to express my support 
for House Resolution 1144, introduced by 
Chairman Morean on April 29, 1968. 

Joy and sadness fill this historic occa- 
sion of the 20th anniversary of the inde- 
pendence of the State of Israel. Joy is 
born of the tremendous achievements of 
the Israeli people, and sadness at the 
intransigence of the Arab States which 
continue to attack the sovereignty and 
the territory of the State of Israel. Is- 
rael’s bravery and determination in re- 
habilitating the desert into a model for 
all developing nations; its record of sup- 
port for the cause of freedom and jus- 
tice; its devotion to the betterment of 
the human conditions in many other 
lands, have earned the State of Israel 
the admiration of free men everywhere. 
In extending congratulations to the 
State of Israel on her 20th anniversary, 
let us determine to use our every effort 
to support and safeguard the Israel peo- 
ple’s right to a peaceful, viable and inde- 
pendent national existence in the ancient 
land of their ancestors. 

On behalf of my constituents and as 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Eu- 
rope of the House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, I join with my colleagues in ex- 
tending tribute and congratulations to 
the State of Israel for many years of 
progress and peace. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Pu- 
CINSKT]. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of House Resolution 1144, 
which today would extend to the State 
of Israel our best wishes on its 20th 
anniversary of independence. 

The resolution which we are acting 
on today states as follows: 

Whereas the people of the United States, 
speaking through the President and the 
Congress, favored restoration of an inde- 
pendent Jewish nation in Palestine; and 

Whereas resolutions expressing support 
for that objective were adopted by previous 
Congresses; and 

Whereas the State of Israel was estab- 
lished on the fifth of Iyar, 5708, twenty years 
ago, according to the Hebrew calendar; and 

Whereas during these twenty years Israel 
has defended her right to exist, developed 
her economy, given sanctuary to more than 
one million two hundred and fifty thousand 
refugees and immigrants, cultivated the arts 
and sciences, and established and strength- 
ened democratic institutions serving the 
cause of freedom and human advancement: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the House of Represent- 
atives of the United States extends its con- 
gratulations to the people of Israel on this 
anniversary and its best wishes for con- 
tinued progress and expresses the hope that 
the nations of the Near East may soon meet, 
as neighbors, in negotiations which will lead 
to peace, economic and cultural coopera- 
tion, and which will bring stability and 
progress to the Near East to the benefit of 
all the peoples of the region; and be it fur- 
ther 

Resolved, That the Clerk of the House of 
Representatives transmit a copy of these 
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resolutions, through the Department of 
State, to the President of Israel. 


Mr. Speaker, it was 20 years ago today 
when the State of Israel was proclaimed 
as a free and sovereign state. That mo- 
mentous day constitutes one of the truly 
inspiring days of history when the Jew- 
ish people, after more than 2,000 years 
of effort and struggle, saw the rebirth of 
their homeland. 

More important, Mr. Speaker, the re- 
establishment of a free State of Israel 
gave a new dimension to the meaning of 
human dignity and the inspiring record 
of progress and achievement written by 
the people of Israel in these past two 
decades today serves as a bastion of hope 
for mankind throughout the world. 

Mr. Speaker, the 20th anniversary of 
Israel's independence is man’s reafirma- 
tion of his greatest distinction To 
strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield.” 

Israel is both a nation and an ideal. 

Daniel Webster said that God grants 
liberty only to those who love it and are 
always ready to guard and defend it. 

Israel is the heart and soul of that 
statement. 

Into what was a wasteland, untilled 
and barely able to support life, the Is- 
raelis have brought water, aid, and love. 
In reclaiming their ancient homeland, 
they have worked together for a land 
that will shelter them forever. 

By the tens of thousands—homeless, 
hungry, orphaned, widowed, skilled, and 
unskilled—they streamed out of the 
wreckage of Europe and came to stand 
on the shores of ancient Palestine. 

As our own early settlers faced a land 
of unknown hazards, they, too, were cast 
adrift from all they had previously 
known. To most, their worldly posses- 
sions consisted of the clothes on their 
backs and the few small items they could 
carry by hand. 

When independence came in 1948, Is- 
rael stood alone in a cynical world that 
believed it could never survive unaided. 
But the cynics were confounded. 

Children in their early teens were is- 
sued arms and patrolled the outposts in 
kibbutzes nestled in valleys. Many of 
them were killed by Arab snipers. That 
killing goes on to this day, but the kib- 
butzes remain and grow stronger, hour 
by hour. 

Water was brought to farms in the 
desert by truck, and by jeep, and by 
tank, on the backs of animals, and on the 
backs of men. 

Each man and woman, boy and girl, 
had an assignment—first of all to sur- 
vive; second, to insure the survival of 
Israel. 

Each blade of grass, each tree, each 
stalk of wheat and grain, was planted 
lovingly, with reverence for the life it 
represented. Bit by bit, month by month, 
the land began to respond to the love 
and devotion lavished upon it so abun- 
dantly by a grateful people. 

Where once it could not provide a sub- 
sistence diet for less than 1 million 
Arabs, today it nourishes more than 1% 
million Israelis. 

Cities have expanded, modern build- 
ings are everywhere, schools open daily, 
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foreign trade has increased enormously, 
the scientific community fiourishes and 
enjoys a reputation for excellence unsur- 
passed in the world. 

All this has been brought about by the 
special charisma of soul, mind, and heart 
that is each Israeli citizen. The Bible 
says: 

The righteous shall flourish like the palm 
tree; they shall grow like the cedars of 
Lebanon. 


In his determination to guard the life 
of Israel and to provide refuge to those 
tempest-tossed victims of persecution 
the modern Israeli represents all men’s 
quest for dignity and self-determination. 

In striving, seeking, finding, and above 
all, never yielding, Israel has taken its 
well-earned place in the family of na- 
tions. That this has been accomplished 
in 20 brief years is ample proof of the 
Israelis unswerving faith in the present 
and the future. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Ryan]. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I also should 
like to join in commending the chair- 
man of the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee for having brought forth this res- 
olution, House Resolution 1144, which 
expresses the sentiment of the House 
regarding Israel. 

I congratulate the leaders of the State 
of Israel on this significant anniversary. 

Today, May 2, marks Israel’s 20th an- 
niversary of independence as a modern 
state. Her flourishing existence and 
unique rebirth as a political and geo- 
graphical community after nearly 2,000 
years is a tribute to the force of the Jew- 
ish religion and the cultural resilience oi 
the Jewish people. 

Since Abraham first led the ancient 
Hebrews into the land of Canaan, the 
children of Israel have occasionally en- 
joyed political independence, but through 
most of their history have been either en- 
slaved, persecuted, or scattered. And 
throughout their rich history, leaders 
have arisen to reunite the descendants of 
Abraham, from the biblical King David 
to David Ben-Gurion, 

We can marvei at the historic tribula- 
tions and achievements of the children 
of Israel, but it is the modern State of 
Israel to which we offer our congratula- 
tions today. 

In the nearly 2,000 years following the 
destruction of the Second Temple in 73 
A.D., Jewish tradition held that the re- 
turn to the Promised Land would be ac- 
complished by a Messiah, 

Although the significance of modern 
Israel is indeed messianic, the Messiah 
took the form not of one man, but of a 
whole people: from Theodore Herzl, 
Chaim Weizmann, David Ben-Gurion, 
and other individuals of note, to the un- 
named martyrs of the Warsaw ghetto 
and the Nazi extermination camps, the 
thousands of freedom fighters of 1947, 
1956, and 1967, the farmers, scientists, 
civil and cultural leaders who have made 
Israel a great modern state. 

To quote a familiar thought of John 
F. Kennedy, a stanch admirer of Israel, 
God's work was truly their own. 
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From as polyglot and cosmopolitan 
background as that of any nation in the 
world, Israel has fashioned a distinct 
culture, with much of the old Jewish 
culture intact yet with much that is 
new. It has fashioned a working 
democracy, almost unique in the Mid- 
dle East; literally making garden of the 
desert, developing a diverse economy at 
a phenomenal rate of growth exceeding 
10 percent annually. She has absorbed 
an immigrant population of the very old 
and the very young, the ill and the ig- 
norant, as well as the strong; from which 
a vigorous nation has been created. 

Yet today on the 20th anniversary of 
Israel’s rebirth as a state for this un- 
paralleled achievement, built from the 
ashes of unparalleled martyrdom, there 
is no peace. Throughout her 20 years 
of existence, Israel’s Arab neighbors have 
been in a continuous state of war with 
her. The smoldering conflict of border 
raids and harassments has burst into 
flame three times, and each time Israel 
has put out the flames with astonishing 
skill and speed. 

In 1948 on the very day of Israel's birth 
as a nation surrounding Arab armies 
launched an attack. And twice since 
then Israel has won victories against 
Arab aggression: in 1956 and 1967. 

Israel can do without these achieve- 
ments. She would prefer peace. She has 
shown the surrounding Arab States that 
she cannot be defeated militarily, yet 
they will not agree to let her live in 
peace, In June 1967, Arab States began 
a new series of provocations, including 
the expulsion of the U.N. peacekeeping 
force and the blockade of the Gulf of 
Aqaba to Israel shipping. This confronta- 
tion again resulted in a decisive Israel 
victory. 

Today, nearly a year later, there is no 
immediate prospect for a real settlement, 
and Nasser continues his futile, self- 
defeating bellicose pronouncements. And 
sadly, our own Government, for all of 
its sincere profession of friendship for 
Israel, is rearming certain Arab States 
in the vain hope that this will increase 
our influence in the area—which we lost 
when war broke our, in part facilitated 
by American arms. 

If we wish to convey our congratula- 
tions to Israel in the sincerest manner, 
let us undertake policies which promote 
a permanent peace settlement in the 
Middle East, so that the ancient greet- 
ing and fervent hope—shalom—peace 
will be at last fulfilled. 

Let us terminate arms shipments to 
hostile Arab States; let us cease training 
their pilots. The 6-day war gave the lie 
to the rationale that arms shipments 
promote American influence; in fact, 
they promote war. 

And let us use our remaining influence 
to promote a just settlement: a perma- 
nent settlement achieved through direct 
negotiations among the parties, based on 
mutual recognition of permanent bor- 
ders, free access to international waters, 
an effective plan for resettlement and 
compensation of Arab refugees, and a 
final cessation of hostilities. 

For 20 years hostilities have continued; 
every 10 years they have broken into 
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open warfare. This risk will continue, 
with the growing threat that civilian 
populations will be attacked, or that out- 
side powers will be drawn in unless there 
is a permanent settlement. No state in 
the Middle East is wealthy enough to sup- 
port the burdensome level of arms ex- 
penditures that 20 years of hostil- 
ities have caused. No state in the Middle 
East can afford the loss of fresh water 
that political impediments to cooperative 
development of water resources causes. 

The entire region has everything to 
gain from peace. So let this be our wish 
on Israel's 20th birthday, and let our 
policies speak louder than our words. 

Mr, MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
MILLER]. 

Mr. MILLER of California, Mr. Speak- 
er, I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

I associate myself with the remarks 
the gentleman has made and congratu- 
late the gentleman for bringing this res- 
olution to the floor of this House. 

I am certain many of us who are fa- 
miliar with the great work that has been 
done by the people of Israel admire them 
and feel it is in the best interests of 
world democracy. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Tiernan]. 

Mr. TIERNAN. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr, Speaker, I congratulate the chair- 
man and the other members of the com- 
mittee for bringing this resolution to the 
floor of the House today and I join with 
the remarks of my colleagues. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
ROYBAL]. 

Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
support the resolution. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to join with my 
colleagues in the House and Senate in 
offering my heartiest congratulations on 
this, the 20th anniversary of the inde- 
pendence of the State of Israel. 

As chairman of the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee Special Study Mis- 
sion, which conducted an extensive 
survey of the entire Middle East area, I 
am personally familiar with the deep 
significance of this 20th anniversary of 
sovereign nationhood. 

The historic and symbolic meaning of 
this momentous occasion is not only for 
the pioneering citizens of the state of 
Israel itself, but is also shared by mil- 
lions of people throughout the world who 
have been inspired by the example of the 
heroic action—and spectacular accom- 
plishment—of the sons and daughters of 
Israel in asserting the right to full in- 
ternational acceptance as a sovereign 
equal among the community of nations, 
in reclaiming the most holy of its sacred 
religious shrines, and in showing a ready 
willingness to work with others to estab- 
lish a firm basis for true, lasting peace 
and progress in the Middle East—that 
ancient and strategic crossroads of 
civilization. 

This brave little country has served as 
an inspiration to freedom-loving people 
everywhere. The forward-looking spirit 
of its people has earned for Israel the 
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highest current growth rate of any coun- 
try. 

Today we commemorate a significant 
and stirring event of the postwar era— 
the day upon which the Jewish people 
proclaimed the independent sovereign 
republic of Israel. 

Yet May 14, 1948, is much more than 
an independence day for a nation. It is 
a tribute and a monument to the pa- 
tience, courage, and perseverance of a 
valiant people, who had borne persecu- 
tion, separation from their homeland, 
and bitterness for almost 2,000 years. 

The United States was the first coun- 
try to recognize the new State of Israel. 
Americans generally have a strong affin- 
ity with the nation of Israel. We have 
a tradition of sympathy for peoples striv- 
ing to attain sovereign nationhood. We 
have a deep interest in the commitment 
of Israel to democracy. We feel great ad- 
miration for the pioneering spirit that 
has transformed Israel in 20 short years 
from a relatively poor country into the 
progressive and economically strong na- 
tion that it is today. 

Through 20 centuries of the Dias- 
pora, the Jewish people had carefully 
preserved their identity, heritage, and 
unity in anticipation of the triumphant 
day when they should restore the sov- 
ereignty of Israel. 

Upon gaining independence, they 
launched upon an astounding era of eco- 
nomic, political, and social progress for 
their homeland. 

Their accomplishments during the 20 
years of sovereignty are all the more 
miraculous because Israel, as the Jews 
found it in 1948, had long since ceased to 
“flow with milk and honey.” Years of 
neglect had turned verdant valleys into 
malarial swamps, rich pastures into dust 
bowls, and forested hills into eroded 
mounds of bedrock. 

Yet the courageous spirit that carried 
the Jews through their long exile en- 
abled them to attack the problems of 
forging a new nation with spirit and 
eagerness. 

We see today that Israel-American 
relations rest on a firm and friendly 
base. The bonds of sympathy and friend- 
ship which characterized the beginning 
of these relations have been transformed 
in the course of years into a tradition of 
economic cooperation and intensive cul- 
tural exchange. 

On this, the occasion of their in- 
dependence day, we pay tribute to the 
citizens of the Israel nation and offer 
our warmest congratulations and best 
wishes for continued progress and good 
fortune. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
FULTON]. 

Mr. FULTON of ‘Tennessee. Mr. 
5 I rise in support of the resolu- 

on. 

Israel, a modern, progressive nation, 
founded by the survivors of Nazi perse- 
cution, are celebrating two decades of 
freedom today. 

The 20th birthday of the state of Is- 
rael sees this tiny nation as a bulwark of 
democracy. 

Israel has well earned its freedom. 
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From the day of their independence in 
1948, when the state of Israel was cre- 
ated from their ancient homeland of 
Palestine, the Jewish people have faced 
and overcome adversity. 

Today, Israel stands firm, and on its 
20th anniversary, is more secure than it 
has ever been in its modern history. 

Through hard work, dedication, the 
application of modern science and tech- 
nology, Israel has made crops grow where 
the desert once ruled. It has built mod- 
ern communities and preserved ancient 
cities. The city of Jerusalem, sacred to 
Jew, Christian, and Moslem alike, is now 
open to all who wish to worship there. 

In its 20-year history, Israel has given 
sanctuary to more than 1,250,000 refu- 
gees and immigrants. It has developed 
its economy, cultivated its arts and sci- 
ences, sought, with its full might, the 
right to exist, and has established and 
strengthened freedom, democracy, and 
human advancement. 

It is my profound hope that Israel and 
her Arab neighbors will find ways to 
lasting peace and coexistence and that 
together they may bring stability and 
progress to the Near East. 

It is fitting that the House of Repre- 
sentatives and all those who revere and 
respect freedom extend congratulations 
to the people of Israel on this 20th an- 
niversary. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
HALPERN]. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

I heartily support this resolution. I am 
delighted to associate myself with the 
resolution to commemorate this most 
historic and memorable day and to con- 
gratulate the valiant people of a gallant 
and noble nation. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
FASCELL]. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of House Resolution 1144 and 
‘join the distinguished chairman, the 
Honorable THOMAS Morcan, of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee in extending 
my congratulations to the people and the 
Government of Israel on the occasion 
of this 20th anniversary. 

The fact that this 20th anniversary is 
being celebrated at all is a continuing 
tribute to the people and leaders of this 
free and democratic independent state. 
Israel has political stability and an eco- 
nomic growth greater than any new na- 
tion in modern history. Time and time 
again it has proved its military strength 
and valor in the Middle East. It has aided 
other free world countries. 

However, the Middle East today is still 
the most potentially explosive area in 
the world, and we must not forget this. 
We all know that ever since the defeat 
of Egypt last June the Soviets have been 
supplying the Arabs with arms at an ac- 
celerated rate and recent statements have 
again indicated that the Russians are 
using an age-old animosity to extend 
their influence in the Middle East. 

We must make it explicitly clear that 
there is no question and should be no 
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question as to the U.S. commitment to 
Israel’s defense in the event her security 
is threatened or in jeopardy, The Tri- 
Partite declaration, the Middle East doc- 
trine, and President Johnson’s state- 
ments all give ample evidence of that 
commitment. 

Peace and stability in the Middle East 
are vital not only to the interests of 
Israel but also to the interests of the 
United States and the free world. Ac- 
cordingly, we must unhesitatingly sup- 
port all reasonable efforts to achieve 
peace in the Middle East. 

Israel’s continued independence and 
freedom from aggression—in fact, its 
very existence—and its efforts in be- 
half of the free world, are implicitly in- 
tertwined with the interests of the 
United States. Accordingly, on this 20th 
anniversary of the amazing and fantastic 
story of her success, suffice it to say that 
the adoption of this resolution makes it 
clear to the whole world that we not only 
wish Israel well, but that we are deeply 
committed to assuring her continued 
success. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
20th anniversary of the State of Israel 
evokes memories accumulated in the 
course of almost 20 centuries. For nearly 
2,000 years the people of the old King- 
dom of Israel in Diaspora had awaited 
patiently and prayed fervently for the 
realization of their most cherished 
dream, the dream of returning to their 
ancestral home in Palestine. And the 
creation of the State of Israel 20 years 
ago marked the realization of that age- 
old dream. That act also marked the cul- 
mination of the collective efforts of the 
Jewish people for the attainment of their 
common goal, 

The story of the birth and growth of 
the State of Israel is an epic not only in 
the long history of the Jews; it may be 
considered as such in world history gen- 
erally. When one bears in mind that at 
the beginning of this century the land 
that was destined to become Israel con- 
tained less than 100,000 Jews, while to- 
day more than 2,000,000 Jews live there, 
then one can get a clear idea of the super- 
human task which the creators and 
builders of the State of Israel have per- 
formed in the assimilation of this new 
population. 

The State of Israel is one of the 
youngest of the newly independent coun- 
tries in the turbulent Middle East. It is 
at the same time the most dynamic, the 
most enterprising and by far the most 
democratic. It is also, one might add, the 
most powerful in the whole region. Until 
the 6 days’ war of last June its territory 
was only 8,000 square miles and its popu- 
lation totaled about 2,300,000—90 per- 
cent Jews. On this limited area and with 
such a relatively small population the 
State of Israel became the most indus- 
trialized, the most prosperous and the 
most progressive state in the Middle East. 
The Israelis, by working harder and more 
diligently than their neighbors in nearby 
countries, have raised their living stand- 
ard far above that of peoples in all Middle 
East countries. Of course, their per 
capita income is also much higher than 
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that of their neighbors, and they lead a 
better, more wholesome life. One should 
also add that in addition to their diligent 
and hard work, they are always ready 
and willing to sacrifice their worldly pos- 
sessions for the preservation of their 
country and its sovereignty. On more 
than one occasion they have proved this; 
more than once, when attacked, they 
have shown their valor and determina- 
tion by remarkable victories over forces 
far more numerous than theirs. 

Since its birth the State of Israel has 
been at war with the Arab countries 
which surround it. This unenviable sit- 
uation has not changed in 20 years. Thus 
Israel has been, from its birth, a be- 
leaguered fortress, and as such it remains 
under constant siege, though since the 
6-day war of last June its strategic fron- 
tiers have been modified in its favor, 
enabling it to keep its foes at a safe 
distance. Even under the abnormal con- 
ditions which such a condition of siege 
implies, the leaders of Israel were not 
dismayed or disheartened. Instead, they 
doubled and trebled their efforts to make 
Israel militarily formidable. At the same 
time, they were not deterred from the 
task of making Israel a model state— 
politically, economically, and cultur- 
ally—in the Middle East. Patriotic and 
compassionate leaders succeeded in 
making Israel a home for destitute and 
despondent Jews who were dispersed in 
other lands. And this task, the settlement 
and rehabilitation of more than a million 
immigrants, proved a most challenging 
one. The State of Israel not only success- 
fully performed the task—it made these 
impoverished immigrants useful and 
productive citizens. Thus Jews from Mo- 
rocco, Tunisia, Iraq, and Yemen, from 
Poland and Rumania, have found a safe 
haven there, and, through the educa- 
tional work of Israeli leaders, have be- 
come industrious builders and stout de- 
fenders of the new state. 

Under normal and favorable condi- 
tions the performance of these stupen- 
dous tasks would have been difficult, and 
for Israel it has not been easy, yet the 
Israelis performed it willingly and suc- 
cessfully. With the financial aid and 
moral support of world Jewry, Israel has 
already become a viable and solvent 
state. In the work of husbanding and de- 
veloping its rather limited resources, Is- 
raelis have done wonders. Through ir- 
rigation and drainage schemes tens of 
thousands of acres of land have been 
made productive. Great hydroelectric 
power stations have been built, and the 
amount of electric power in the country 
has been multiplied many times. Citrus 
fruit groves have been scientifically cared 
for and the quality of the produce has 
improved, while its quantity has in- 
creased immensely. Hundreds of agri- 
cultural settlements and villages have 
been established under communal 
schemes, some of these in areas where 
there was no human habitation for cen- 
turies. The industrious and enterprising 
spirit of the Jewish people have trans- 
formed desolate desert areas into blos- 
soming gardens and citrus fruit groves, 
and many newly found large commu- 
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nities have become booming industrial 
centers. 

Israel is a progressive state in the best 
sense of that term. Its government is 
democratic and its administrative, legis- 
lative, and judicial branches of course 
conform to the ideals of democracy. The 
President is elected by the single-cham- 
ber legislature. This 120-member legis- 
lature is elected for a 4-year term. The 
executive branch is made up of a Cabi- 
net, headed by a Prime Minister. The 
Cabinet is responsible to the legislature 
for all its acts. In short, Israel has the 
type of parliamentary democracy prev- 
alent in Western Europe. The people of 
Israel take pride in the fact that theirs is 
the most advanced and progressive type 
of welfare state, not only in the Middle 
East but also among all of the democratic 
countries of the world. 

The 20-year-old State of Israel has 
come of age, and shows maturity in its 
actions. Militarily it is sturdy and strong, 
always prepared to safeguard its hard- 
won independence against all comers. On 
this 20th anniversary of its independ- 
ence, we hope for an early end to the 
troubles which have plagued Israel for so 
long. We wish the brave Israeli people 
the peace and prosperity they so richly 
deserve. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
enthusiastic support of House Resolution 
1114. Today is the 20th anniversary of 
the birth of Israel. I could today recount 
the trauma which attended and all but 
prevented her birth; I could rehearse 
the agonies of her infancy, the obstacles 
she encountered in her childhood and 
adolescence—mind you, not the routine 
hurdles of an awkward youth, but 
stumbling blocks interposed by her irrec- 
oncilable enemies who had sworn to 
annihilate her at all costs and by every 
means, and who even today after being 
forcefully and justly repulsed, persist in 
their aggression and in their arrogant 
refusal to respect a fact of history. 

On the other side of the ledger I could 
talk about the miracle of the Negev, 
resuscitated and revitalized by the 
muscle, the ingenuity, and the dedica- 
tion of hardy pioneers, the dynamic 
mini-metropolis of Tel Aviv with its 
broad vistas and hectic traffic, the teem- 
ing port of Haifa with its bustling com- 
merce and perennial welcome to the 
refugee, the gently sloping hills and 
fertile plains of Galilee, the intriguing 
confluence of East and West in the golden 
city of Jerusalem, the intellectual man- 
power of the Hebrew University or the 
Technion reaching out to the develop- 
ing countries of Africa, the paradigm 
achievements of the Hadassah Hospital 
and Medical Center, the democratic ge- 
nius of a coalition government designed 
to reconcile the differences and repre- 
sent the interests of diverse factions, the 
astounding military genius of a tiny 
nation whose commitment to an honor- 
able peace is as unswerving and un- 
shakeable as it is historic. 

Mr. Speaker, I could go on at great 
length about all these things but which 
Member of this House, indeed, what citi- 
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zen of this great Republic is unfamiliar 
with the story of Israel, an ancient faith 
made manifest? 

Therefore, on this momentous anni- 
versary I choose instead to talk about 
the relevance of Israel and the Israeli 
experience to America, to the free world 
and to the Western experience, The com- 
missars of Moscow know that Israel is 
relevant because they have chosen as a 
matter of foreign policy and global 
strategy to support the Arab conspiracy 
by arming Mr. Nasser and his friends 
“to the teeth.” At the same time, of 
course, the Communists grind out their 
propaganda about American and British 
“imperialist collaboration” with Israel 
aggression. Mr. de Gaulle knows that 
Israel is relevant because his decision 
to disengage France from her Western 
alliances has not only entailed French 
withdrawal from NATO, intransigent re- 
sistance to British entry into the Com- 
mon Market, and sabotage of the Ameri- 
can dollar, but a 180-degree reversal of 
French policy in the Middle East. Some 
observers were caught off guard by what 
seemed to them to be a sudden betrayal 
of a long-standing Franco-Israel friend- 
ship, but a more astute analysis would 
compel the conclusion that the de- 
Westernization, the disengagement of 
France inevitably implied a turning 
away from her alliance with Western- 
oriented Israel. Though the reasons may 
be somewhat different, there is a curious, 
if not echoic similarity between the ut- 
terances of Paris and the utterances of 
Warsaw on Israel, on Zionism, and on the 
Jewish people. 

If only by their opposition and 
negation, the enemies of Israel have 
delineated for us the unmistakable rela- 
vance, the signal importance of Israel 
to America and the free world. Quite 
alone and unaided, she has defended the 
Western principles of human freedom 
and human dignity against the totali- 
tarian forces that seek her destruction 
and ours. 

It is, therefore, incumbent on us to 
lend our support to the Israel cause, 
which is, in a larger sense, the cause of 
freedom and democracy in that area of 
the world. We must continue to insist on 
the preservation of her territorial in- 
tegrity, on her right under international 
law to free access to the Gulf of Aqaba 
and the Suez Canal. We dare not counsel 
her unilateral withdrawal from the 
territories she occupies, since it is clear 
that such a withdrawal would con- 
stitute an open invitation to further 
Arab incursions at the behest of the 
Soviet Union. If there is to be peace in 
the Middle East and in the world, the 
Arabs must recognize Israel and her 
pacific aims; they must forswear the 
assistance of their Communist instiga- 
tors, reject the irresponsible ravings of 
the demagogs in their own ranks, and 
come in good faith to the peace table. 

The Arab nations on Israel’s periphery, 
exploited as tools of Communist expan- 
sionism, continue their guerrilla raids 
and their sniping attacks on the Israel 
population; the Communist arms buildup 
in the area proceeds apace. We in Amer- 
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ica, appreciating the relevance of Israel 
to our role as a leader of the free world, 
must do all we can to bolster the Israel 
defense capacity; this means that we 
must be prepared to undertake sub- 
stantial shipments of arms, including F—4 
phantom jets, to Israel in order to sup- 
plement the limited Israel arsenal and, 
at the same time, to offset comparable 
Russian arms shipments to Egypt, Syria, 
Jordan, Iraq, and their neighbors. 

On this 20th anniversary we have an 
opportunity to speculate on the con- 
ceptual and political connection between 
the Israel experience and the American 
experience. If we understand that con- 
nection, we have yet another opportunity 
to launch America on a course of solid 
cooperation with her natural ally in the 
Middle East in the name of freedom, 
human brotherhood, and world peace. 
Should we adopt this course, future anni- 
versaries of Israel’s birth will doubtless 
be celebrated in a world which conforms 
more closely to the vision of the hallowed 
prophets. Succinctly put, the Israel 
dilemma looms as a testing ground for 
the will of free men everywhere to sur- 
vive in freedom. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, there is 
a Hebrew saying—and unlike most He- 
brew sayings, this one is not Biblical— 
that oil is sweeter than orange juice. 
This is, of course, an observation not of 
the senses, but of power politics in the 
Middle East. It explains why Israel’s 
20th independence anniversary, which 
we celebrate today, is all the more re- 
markable. 

In the Middle East, oil is the currency 
of political and military support from the 
great powers. But Israel has no oil to 
use for political leverage, only citrus 
fruits. And orange juice is a poor per- 
suader. 

Thus, to a great extent, Israel has been 
forced to rely heavily on her own re- 
sources, agility and spirit to defend her- 
self from the Arab nations committed to 
her annihilation. Help from other gov- 
ernments has been cautious and grudg- 
ing, marked by their desire not to 
alienate the oil-rich Arab countries. 
Some, like the Soviet Union, find it polit- 
ically profitable to be openly antagonistic 
to Israel, and feed the flames of Arab 
hatred with modern and sophisticated 
weaponry to Egypt and her allies. 

Even from the United States, unquali- 
fied assistance has been forthcoming 
only by the generosity of private citiens. 
For unfathomable reasons, the U.S. Gov- 
ernment’s official stance of neutrality 
translates in practice to a policy of leav- 
ing Israel vulnerable while the Arab na- 
tions rearm themselves to the teeth for 
new aggression. 

Despite repeated pleas from myself, 
and from many of my distinguished col- 
leagues, the administration still balks 
at selling Israel Phantom II jet fighters 
comparable to the supersonic aircraft 
supplied to Egypt, Iraq, and Jordan by 
the Soviet Union, France and, yes, even 
the United States. 

It is difficult for me to understand 
what business the United States has, 
standing shoulder-to-shoulder with the 
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Russians at the United Nations, telling 
the Israelis not to hold their Indepen- 
dence Day Parade in Jerusalem because 
it might constitute a “provocation.” 

I am compelled to ask: Who is pro- 
voking whom? The Egyptians have been 
completely refitted with Mig-21’s, the 
hottest fighter in the Soviet inventory. 
The Iraqis have acquired the latest 
French Mirages, and Jordan is flying 
powerful U.S. 104’s. In contrast, the Is- 
raelis are still trying to shake loose 50 
French fighters they have already bought 
and paid for, but which General de 
Gaulle refuses to release for export. The 
Arabs are stronger than ever before; Is- 
rael has yet to replace its losses from the 
6-day war last year. 

It is a wonder to me how, despite 20 
years of battling Arab legions and politi- 
cal adversity, this tiny state—spawned 
by a pathetic handful of refugees from 
Hitler’s death camps—has nevertheless 
not only survived, but prospered. 

It is an inspiring event when a tiny 
country—determined to endure no more 
aggression, but unable to obtain guaran- 
tees of security from the great powers— 
runs a small but swift steamroller over a 
whole gang of bigger and stronger antag- 
onists. 

And there is something marvelous 
about the realization of a dream—of a 
land free from persecution, where shat- 
tered lives could be rebuilt on the land 
of ancient forefathers, where fertile fields 
could spring from desert sands, and 
where universities and industry could 
develop where before there was illiteracy 
and poverty. 

The Holy Land was known in biblical 
times as a land of miracles. Today we 
are celebrating a modern day, continuing 
miracle, the miracle of Israel’s political, 
economic, and social flowering. It is a 
miracle that perhaps could not have been 
achieved by a people who had not en- 
dured the horrors of Dachau and Buch- 
enwald, or by a people who had not vowed 
that never again would they passively 
submit to an executioner. 

Against all odds, Israel has become an 
inspiration to freedom and the will to 
live. She is a shining example of the 
power of dedication and hard work. Israel 
has cultivated the fruit of progress, and 
the juice of that fruit is even sweeter 
than oil. 

Congratulations to the valiant State of 
Israel on its 20th anniversary, and may 
this joyous occasion be marked in the 
years to come by even more resounding 
success. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, it is right 
and proper that we, as liberty-loving 
Americans, pause from our deliberations 
of this busy Congress to recognize that 
today, our sister democracy—the State 
of Israel celebrates its 20th anniversary. 

The ancient Hebrews first entered the 
land of Israel about the 18th century B.C. 
when the patriarch Abraham led his peo- 
ple to what was then called Canaan and 
much later became known as Palestine. 
Much has happened since then which 
fills the annals of history. 

With the enunciation of the Balfour 
Declaration by Great Britain on Novem- 
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ber 2, 1917, the concept of the rebirth of 
the State of Israel began to take shape 
and on May 14, 1948, David Ben-Gurion 
proclaimed the reestablishment of this 
ancient land in modern times. On May 2 
of this year, the State of Israel will be 20 
years old. 

Even before that spring of 1948, thou- 
sands of Jews had come to Palestine out 
of religious love for the locale of the 
Scriptures, and many more thousands to 
fiee from the cruel Nazis, who had gassed 
and ruthlessly killed over 6 million in- 
nocent people just for being Jewish. 

Since its establishment as an inde- 
pendent nation, the brave people of this 
tiny state have fought three times for 
this land and, though three times out- 
numbered by 40 million unreconciled and 
hostile Arabs, they have held fast and 
won three times. 

Attacks on Israel continue by its 
Russian and Chinese Communist arms. 
Since the 6-day war last spring, the 
Soviets have furnished Egypt with 400 
military jet planes and 800 tanks, thereby 
restoring 80 percent of Egypt's military 
strength. In addition, the U.S.S.R. has 
sent 3,000 “advisors” to retrain the ar- 
mies of the Arabs. The Soviets are en- 
trenched in Damascus and they have 
moved an estimated 40 warships into the 
Mediterranean. It seems clear that the 
Russians want to aid and assist the Arabs 
against Western-oriented Israel because 
of U.S. S. R.'s desire to dominate Arabian 
oil. 

I have joined a number of my col- 
leagues in introducing a resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress that 
the United States must continue to sell 
military hardware to Israel so that she 
can continue to defend herself as a 
democracy. 

In our own enlightened self interest, in 
our desire to oppose communism and 
stop its spread, in our wish to support 
and encourage democracy, I submit we 
must materially help the State of Israel 
as it is a true outpost of liberty and free- 
dom as well as an advocate of those pre- 
cious ideals which we Americans cherish 
most highly. 

Israel’s pioneers echo the American ex- 
pression only those with a reason to 
struggle can turn the desert green. The 
Israel economy has made tremendous 
gains since the rebirth of the State in 
1948. Its gross national product—GNP— 
averaged an 11-percent increase for the 
years 1950-65, reaching $3.4 billion in 
1966 for a per capita figure of $1,308. 
New building accounts for 8 percent of 
the domestic product, a high rate that 
reflects Israel’s rapid growth. Industrial 
production makes up 25 percent of the 
total and commerce and services 49 per- 
cent, rates comparable to those of ad- 
vanced economies of Western Europe. 
Perhaps the most interesting facet of 
Israel economy is its agricultural de- 
velopment which has quite literally 
turned the desert into a living and grow- 
ing garden. Its material progress is 
matched by its scientific and cultural 
achievements in the arts and education. 
Its progress is remarkable in such a short 
time. Those like myself who have visited 
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Israel can attest to the unbounded ad- 
miration and love of its people for the 
United States and for things American. 

We of the United States, salute and 
congratulate the State of Israel on its 
20th anniversary and extend our most 
heartfelt good wishes for a happy, pros- 
perous and peaceful future in the years 
ahead. May Israel be as the Prophet 
Isiah said “A covenant for a people and 
a light to the nations.” 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, 20 years 
ago, a valiant people realized their cen- 
turies-old dream of nationhood when 
they heard David Ben-Gurion read the 
Proclamation of Statehood for the State 
of Israel. The interim period between 
the expulsion of the Jews from their 
land by the Romans in 70 A.D.—and the 
final defeat of the last brave defenders 
of the Jewish nation took place at Ma- 
sada 3 years later—and that momentous 
day in May 1948 were years of peril, per- 
secution, and wandering among the na- 
tions of the world, with only hope and 
faith in their God to sustain them. The 
long road back to Israel took the Jews 
through two world wars and the inhu- 
man Nazi attempts to destroy them. But, 
Israel rose again, and the world cheered 
the courage and determination of the 
handful of Jews as they defeated the 
Arab nations which attacked the new 
nation in the moment of its rebirth. 

Since those trying days two decades 
ago, the State of Israel has had to face its 
adversaries on two further occasions, 
the most recent being the astonishing 
6-day war of June 1967, when again the 
Israelis rewrote the military handbooks 
which said that a nation of only 2½ mil- 
lion could not withstand the armies of 
nations totaling 100 million. For the 
Israelis, the crisis of June 1967 pre- 
sented a “do or die” situation: They could 
not afford a defeat, for there would be no 
tomorrow if the Arabs won even a single 
victory. And this attitude typifies the 
State of Israel. The Israelis go about 
their business today and do what must 
be done, leaving the worry, the fear, and 
the indecision for others, because they 
are too busy building their nation. 

As if the initiative and the courage 
of the Israeli nation were not enough, 
they have given the world another and 
perhaps even more significant example 
in the fields of econoinic growth and de- 
velopment and in education, social prog- 
ress, the arts, and the application of the 
democratic principles upon which the 
nation was founded. The amazing crea- 
tion of farms and orchards in lands that 
had been abandoned by others who be- 
lieved them worthless is a particular trib- 
ute to Israeli inventiveness and persever- 
ance. Where once were only sand and 
rocks, there are now gardens and fields 
of grain. 

I join my colleagues in saluting the 
State of Israel and its people on this 
20th anniversary of their independ- 
ence, and in reaffirming our continuing 
faith that Israeli statesmen and leaders 
will be able to achieve an effective and 
long-lasting peace. 

Mr. MURPHY of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
the dreams of centuries and generations 
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were realized May 14, 1948, when the 
State of Israel was proclaimed. The 
United States favored the restoration of 
an independent Jewish nation and was 
among the first to recognize it, 

Today, I join with my colleagues in ex- 
tending to the people of Israel congratu- 
lations and good wishes on the occasion 
of the 20th anniversary of the establish- 
ment of the State of Israel where demo- 
cratic government. has survived and 
grown considerably. 

In my opinion it is absolutely essential 
that a secure, just, and lasting peace be 
achieved by the people of Israel. I sin- 
cerely hope and urge that following the 
festivities of this 20th anniversary the 
most intensive effort be made to get ne- 
gotiations started. The United States can 
assist in broad regional economic plan- 
ning, particularly in the fields of agri- 
cultural development and water re- 
sources. 

My very best wishes to the State of 
Israel for continued progress and success, 
especially for real peace. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, I join my 
colleagues in the House in paying tribute 
to the State of Israel on the 20th anni- 
versary of independence. I am sure I 
speak for most of the residents of the 22d 
District of California in conveying my 
pride in and good wishes to the dauntless 
people who established themselves in 
their ancient homeland. l 

In spite of the bloodshed and bitter- 
ness ‘which the people of modern Israel 
have had to endure in these past 20 years, 
they have much to be jubilant about, 
much to be proud of. 

Though a country poor in natural re- 
sources, its economic. development has 
been remarkable. Israel spirit and de- 
termination made the desert bloom. To 
the markets of Europe they are shipping 
citrus fruits. as well as avocados and 
other fruits formerly unknown. 

It is a nation which in less than two 
decades has achieved worldwide recog- 
nition for its scientific and academic 
excellence. It has developed new fibers, 
new industrial chemicals, new medical 
extracts, new tools and implements, new 
plastics, new food additives for cattle 
and poultry. 

Scholars from throughout the world 
are attracted to Israel’s academic insti- 
tutions. Artists and tourists speak with 
awe of its architecture, its art treasures— 
its contributions to the art and literature 
of the world. 

But what must be the greatest source 
of pride and joy to the people of Israel 
on this 20th anniversary of its independ- 
ence is the fact that today, 2.5 million 
Israelis live in a democratic republic 
where individual freedom and social jus- 
tice prevail, where respect for human 
dignity comes first. 

But this dynamic country is still en- 
gaged in a struggle for survival. We, in 
America, who should understand better 
than most the unique quality of Israel’s 
accomplishments, cannot be indifferent 
to that struggle. We must, in keeping 
with the ideal common to both nations, 
join more fully in the efforts to bring 
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peace to the Near East, to reduce the 
pressures of the arms race, to remove 
boycotts and blockades, and to persuade 
her neighbors to join Israel in open and 
honest negotiations whereby all can live 
in peace. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, I join 
with my colleagues to extend birthday 
greetings to the State of Israel. 

No one expected, in 1948, that the 
restoration of an independent Jewish na- 
tion in Palestine would be painless or 
without danger or difficulty. These ex- 
pectations have been fulfilled. 

But the citizens of a free Israel re- 
sponded to this adversity: with courage, 
with determination and with dignity. 
They have justified, as they have count- 
less times in their long history, their 
right to exist. 

They have also shown their determina- 
tion, again not for the first time, to sur- 
vive. 

We can, by passing this resolution 
which I also sponsor, demonstrate that 
the American people renew their hope 
on this anniversary of Israel’s independ- 
ence that peace will ultimately prevail 
in the Middle East. This occasion is not 
proper for assigned blame or praise for 
past actions. i 

Let us resolve that there is no way to 
peace; peace is the way. 

Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, this year 
marks the 20th anniversary of the birth 
of the State of Israel. It is an occasion 
which its citizens and its many friends 
throughout the world may justifiably 
celebrate with pride. In viewing the 20- 
year history of its independence one can- 
not help but be impressed by Israel's 
enormous achievements and the vitality 
of its population. 

In truth, the Israelis have worked mod- 
ern day miracles in building new cities, 
developing their economy, and making 
the desert bloom. At its founding 20 years 
ago few could have imagined that Israel 
could accomplish so much in such a rel- 
atively short period of time. Yet its val- 
iant citizens have met and overcome 
every challenge, including an often cruel 
environment, hostile neighboring states, 
and the problems associated with a great 
flood of immigrants for whom housing 
and jobs have had to be found. 

This elation over the accomplishments 
of the recent past. must be tempered by 
the realization that a stable and lasting 
peace in the Middle East continues to be 
elusive. Until the threat of war is elim- 
inated from that strategic area, the pos- 
sibility will continue that another con- 
flict could develop there. The military 
and political viability of Israel must be 
maintained in order to preserve the bal- 
ance of power in that part of the world. 

Much of the Arab community is being 
supplied with armaments by Communist 
nations whose motivations rise no higher 
than the desire to use ancient. rivalries 
and antagonisms for the benefit of their 
own sordid colonial ambitions. The rec- 
ognition of Israels permanent sover- 
eignty, and the willingness of the Arabs 
to negotiate directly on matters of mu- 
tual concern, will do much to dispel this 
current aura of crisis. 
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While the future of the Middle East 
is fraught with tension and ominous dan- 
gers, there are hopeful developments on 
the horizon which could be mobilized 
for the welfare of the entire region. It 
may well be that in a very few years the 
science of desalinization will have ad- 
vanced to the point where this process, 
in combination with atomic reactors, will 
make available unlimited quantities of 
fresh water from the sea with which to 
irrigate the otherwise arid terrain. This 
single factor alone will go far in remov- 
ing the age-old contentions for water 
rights. It will also make possible an 
abundant food supply, and the raising of 
income-earning -crops. Nuclear desalin- 
ization plants could supply a cheap and 
abundant source of power, and conceiv- 
ably be the means of extracting some 
of the enormous mineral resources from 
the ocean, thus providing the basis of 
a whole range of new industries. 

All of this will be possible only in the 
context of a peaceful Middle East, where 
Israel's planning and technological 
genius combined with Arab manpower 
and cooperation, could end the depriva- 
tion and suffering which that part of the 
world has endured for so many centuries: 
Until peace is achieved, however, the free 
world. must continue to support Israel’s 
capacity for self-defense; and the con- 
tinuation. of its inspired economic, social, 
and industrial program. 

Mr, Speaker, I am happy to join with 
my colleagues in extending greetings and 
& well-deserved salute to the people of 
Israel on the 20th anniversary of their 
independence. Together with all peace- 
loving people in this country and in Is- 
rael, I- pray for better understanding 
among the nations of the Middle East 
and for an end to bloodshedding. 

Mr. PODELL. Mr. Speaker, today a 
military parade took place in Jerusalem, 
That parade celebrated the 20th anni- 
versary of Israel’s independence. But in 
a larger sense, it celebrated the survival 
of the Jewish people against the forces 
who would destroy them. 

There are those who say that the 
Israelis should not have staged this 
parade—that it was needlessly provoca- 
tive. Yet, only Monday Colonel Nasser 
once again told his people that war with 
Israel was inevitable and that his forces 
had the responsibility “to liquidate com- 
pletely the consequences of aggression,” 
by which he meant the Israeli victory in 
the 6-day war. It seems that the Arab 
leaders, like the Bourbons of old, have 
learned nothing and have forgotten 
nothing. 

Twenty years have passed since the 
United Nations recognized the rights of 
the Jewish people to a homeland and 
established the conditions for the crea- 
tion and existence of the State of Israel. 

To this day, no other action taken by 
the United Nations has contributed more 
significantly to the role of the United 
Nations as the final arbiter for the reso- 
lution of international conflict without 
resort to war. By the same token no 
other arena of international conflict is 
so fraught with hazards of international 
nuclear war, nor so clearly threatens the 
very existence of the United Nations, the 
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ultimate hope of humanity for interna- 
tional peace and security. 


For 2 decades, as a result of Arab in- | 


transigence, the Middle East has been a 
tinderbox, ready to explode into world 
conflict. As recently as last June, the 
United States and the Soviet Union came 
perilously close to becoming embroiled 
in conflict. 

Thus the hazards are no longer re- 
mote, nor have they vanished in the 9 
months since the war in the Middle East. 
If anything, they have become intensi- 
fied and more volatile, as we witnessed 
during the past several days. 

There is an urgent need for America 
to attempt to dispel the clouds of war 
which have hung over the Middle East 
for so long. It is an urgency born of our 
desire for peace, our self-interest, our 
long involvement in the affairs of the re- 
gion, and our commitment to the:people 
of Israel. 

For 20 years the people of Israel—re- 
turned to their ancient homeland after 
millennia of exile, and indescribable op- 
pression—have been denied their most 
cherished desire, the opportunity to live 
in peace. Surrounded by hostile neigh- 
bors who are pledged to its destruction 
and supported by one of the great powers, 
the State of Israel has been forced to 
defend its very existence three times in 
the past two decades. It has sacrificed the 
lives of many of its youth and diverted 
resources necessary for the development 
of the country in order to protect its in- 
dependence. 

In flagrant violation of the United Na- 
tions Charter and international agree- 
ments the Arab States have supported 
and encouraged terrorist raids; murder, 
and sabotage. They have proclaimed ‘a 
unilateral state of war and use that bel- 
ligerence as an excuse to deny Israel’s 
right to free passage through interna- 
tional waterways. They have attempted 
to isolate the Jewish State and strangle 
her economy by imposing a boycott on 
firms doing business with Israel: And last 
May the Arabs massed armies on Israel’s 
borders in a bold attempt to destroy 
that state and “hurl the Jews into the 
sea.“ 

During these 20 years the world com- 
munity of nations has remained amaz- 
ingly silent in the face of Arab flounting 
of world law and order. The United Na- 
tions has been paralyzed by the Soviet 
refusal to allow even the mildest criti- 
cism of Arab actions. It has, instead, con- 
demned the victim and ignored the ag- 
gressor; censured Israel’s response to 
Arab provocation, but dismissed the 
cause. 

American policy has also left much to 
be desired. We have hesitated to chal- 
lenge the Arabs for fear that they would 
move closer to the Soviet orbit. In a vain 
attempt to protect our influence and in- 
vestments we have submitted to threats 
and blackmail. 

Yet we have remained steadfast in our 
friendship to Israel and have generously 
aided its development. And we have, in 
the days following the June war, in- 
sisted that now is the time to achieve 
1 ol and lasting peace in the Middle 

ast. 
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We can advance the cause of peace in 
the Middle East by assisting its peoples 
to: raise their standard of living, and 
allow the region, once again, to take its 
place as the cradle of civilization; The 
problems of the Middle East are in 
microcosm the problems of the world. 
If we lack the will or courage to resolve 
them, all of humanity will face conse- 
quences from which the mind recalls 
with horror. Permanent peace in the 
Middle East will give light and meaning 
to man's eternal hope for peace and 
security. 

Despite its mortal peril, Israel con- 
tinues to build and to hope. It remains a 
steadfast friend of the United States, It 
continues to pursue the democratic way, 
and to make the results of its experience 
available throughout the undeveloped 
countries—yes even to the Arab States, 
whenever peace comes. It continues to 
be an inspiration to us all. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, today 
Israel celebrates its birth 20 years ago. 
During these 20 years a democratic 
government has been active and the 
new state has taken a noticeable role 
in the family of nations. 

On May 14. 1948, the dream of a 
Jewish national home in Palestine be- 
came a reality when the State of Israel 
was proclaimed. Since then, in the face 
of great economie and political difi- 
culties, it has grown steadily in strength 
and stability. Last summer the world 
was greatly dismayed at the eruption of 
conflict in the Middle East. We in the 
United States are hopeful that a secure, 
just and lasting peace soon will be 
achieved in that region and that con- 
structive development and cooperation 
may be resumed among all peoples of 
the Middle East. 

I join my colleagues in extending to 
Israel congratulations on the occasion 
of the 20th anniversary of the establish- 
ment of the State of Israel and offer best 
wishes for continued progress. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I want to make 
a few observations on this the 20th an- 
niversary of the State of Israel. 

Twenty years ago, Israel was just the 
beginning of a dream. Today the hills 
of rocks are hills of trees. Cities thrive 
where there was desert. Orange trees 
bloom where nothing bloomed. Fresh 
water is made from the sea to turn lands 
and orchards green with fertility. 

All of this, Mr. Speaker, is a triumph 
of the human will; a victory for dedica- 
tion and ambition. 

It is a pleasure to read about a nation 
which is building and not burning. It is 
a pleasure to salute a nation which has 
spurned whining for self-help and suc- 
ceeded in a most extraordinary way. 

I believe that Israel is an inspiring 
example for America. What nation better 
proves that God helps those who help 
themselves? Courage, tenacity and dedi- 
cation cannot be kept down, and the lack 
of it cannot be elevated. 

Israel shows the same plucky deter- 
mination in world affairs—a_self-asser- 
tiveness that laughs at the pious plati- 
tudes of cocktail party diplomats. Israel 
knows that friends bought with hypoc- 
risy and appeasement are not friends 
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at all, and Israel does not shape her for- 
eign policy to the whims of nations with 
more United Nations delegates than col- 
lege graduates. And when Israel fights a 
war, Israel fights to win. No Israel ship 
would be left to rot in the harbor of a 
two-bit Asian power. No Israel troops 
would be sent into a war their govern- 
ment had no intention of committing its 
full heart to—and the Israel Govern- 
ment likewise does not send its troops 
into hopeless quagmires. 

On the domestic scene, Israel does not 
give juicy welfare checks to those who 
refuse to do mienial labor. I wish some of 
our welfare clients were in Israel when 
they see fit to announce that they are 
too good to work wielding shovels and 
cleaning streets. I also wish we had the 
Israel police in the United States. When 
Arabs race through Israel throwing fire- 
bombs, they meet a very simple fate— 
they get shot. I wish ‘the Israel police 
were running the New York City and 
Washington police departments. Then we 
might have a little law and order. 

Thus, on this 20th anniversary of Is- 
rael, I want to do more than salute 
Israel. I want to commend the Israel way 
to my colleagues in the Congress and to 
the weak-kneed politicians in Washing- 
ton and our city halls alike. This world 
would be better off with a lot more Is- 
raels and a lot fewer phony Great So- 
cieties. 

Mr: TENZER. Mr. Speaker, as the 
State of Israel enters her 20th year, I 
am proud to join with my other col- 
leagues in the House in paying tribute to 
this nation—a citadel of freedom and 
democracy in the Middle East—a veri- 
table oasis in a desert of medieval feudal- 
ism. 
We celebrate this occasion of Israel’s 
independence, knowing full well the chal- 
lenges which she faces from the constant 
threat of war from her hostile neighbors, 
nations who are not yet ready to accept 
the fact that Israel is a sovereign nation 
and has the right to her place amongst 
the nations of the world. 

The crisis in the Middle East last June 
placed the world spotlight on Israel and 
the confrontation with her Arab neigh- 
bors. That conflict was the sternest test 
to date of Israel's sovereignty. Despite 
the terror and harassment by guerrilla 
infiltrators, the damage to her border 
settlements, Israel remains the only hope 
and possibility of bringing lasting peace 
to the Middle East. It is for that reason 
the United States, which is striving for 
the maintenance of peace throughout the 
world—must remain committed to Israel 
and the preservation of peace in the Mid- 
dle East. 

In October 1966—see daily CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, October 17, 1966, A5336— 
I addressed my colleagues in the House 
on the threat presented by the Palestine 
Liberation Army Organization dedi- 
cated to the recruitment of refugees for 
terrorist activities, sent to China and 
North Vietnam for training and dedi- 
cated to the destruction of Israel. 

The warning signals were in existence 
for some time before the now famous 
June war. The warning signals have not 
disappeared. 
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Israel has proved to the world that she 
is the proud possessor of an ancient 
heritage dedicated to peace and that her 
people have the will to build a demo- 
cratic society in the heart of the Middle 
East. It is most significant that the 
United States in World War I and World 
War II did not have a single ally in the 
Middle East. Israel today is the only na- 
tion in that area of the world committed 
to the democratic nations of the Western 
World. 

The economic struggle of Israel has 
been and continues to be a challenge, but 
the United States has and must con- 
tinue to provide the helping hand that 
will assure success in the years ahead. 
The United States must provide Israel 
with the weapons which will serve as a 
deterrent to war and to assure peace in 
the area. 

The story of Israel’s quest for free- 
dom has been told many times, but the 
accomplishments of this nation since 
freedom was obtained 20 years ago, car- 
ries with it lessons for the free world. 
Aside from building a strong political 
state—a model of democracy in the 
midst of an area of tyranny—they have 
put to use the scientific and technical 
abilities of a people to transform arid 
land to arable land and mountainous re- 
gions into industrial centers. 

Those who have visited the State of Is- 
rael stare in amazement at farmland 
and industry which stands on what once 
was desert land. 

Israel has made great strides since 
the United Nations General Assembly 
approved Resolution 181 on November 
29, 1947. Israel and her people can be 
proud of the contribution they have 
made to the world and one day, when 
lasting peace is achieved in the Middle 
East, she will stand amongst the na- 
tions of the free world as a beacon shin- 
ing in the Middle East. 

Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
pleasure to be able to again join in trib- 
utes to the nation of Israel as it cele- 
brates its 20th anniversary. That tiny 
nation in the past year has weathered 
a forceful storm, but the dedicated spirit 
of her people prevailed and again car- 
ried her through. In its 20 years of his- 
tory, it has weathered many storms and 
the seas are not yet calm. It is a nation 
which was founded upon the principles 
of liberty, justice, and peace. It prom- 
ised full social and political equality for 
all its citizens. It has sought to and has 
largely fulfilled that goal. 

While great tensions still exist in this 
troubled area, our country must do all 
within its power to insure that Israel 
remains a free and independent nation 
and in a position to defend herself 
against those who are pledged to destroy 
her. 

Again, it is a pleasure to join in con- 
gratulations to the valiant people of Is- 
rael on this the 20th anniversary and 
wish for them continued progress and an 
early end to the threats against them. 
May the coming year be more peaceful 
than the last. 

Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I share the 
joy of my colleagues in helping to ob- 
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serve the 20th anniversary of Israel’s 
birth. 

When Ambassador Rabin spoke to a 
group recently, it was rather depressing 
to hear that every able bodied citizen in 
Israel must devote time to military serv- 
ice. This is necessary, of course, because 
Israel is surrounded by 100 million Arabs 
and must therefore always be on the 
alert. 

On Wednesday I attended a briefing by 
the State Department concerning the 
Middle East. It is obvious that the prob- 
lems of that area of the world are very 
serious and represent a very dangerous 
situation. There seems to be little desire 
to “live and let live.” The hostile Arabs 
have made it abundantly clear that they 
do not want to negotiate. 

Despite the many problems faced by 
this small, but promising country of Is- 
rael, its population is increasing rapidly 
and its economy continues to make re- 
markable progress. Its gross national 
product, for instance, has increased from 
$240 million in 1952, to $3.4 billion in 
1967. Her workers enjoy a per capita 
income equal to the level of Italian, 
Dutch and Austrian workers—and those 
nations are considerably older than 
Israel. 

Americans have a close friendship with 
Israel and a great sympathy for her goals 
and aspirations. When President Tru- 
man Israel, America was not 
only the first nation to take such action, 
but by doing so reflected the warm cor- 
diality of our people to that young 
nation. 

Mr. Speaker, America has tried to 
maintain peace in the Middle East, but 
Russia has supplied billions of dollars 
in military equipment to neighbors of 
Israel. The purpose of the Soviet Union 
is not peace, but tension, discord and 
chaos. 

Israel is a shining light for our form 
of government, which is based on 
progress through freedom. Not only has 
Israel achieved a good standard of liv- 
ing for her people; she also provides 
some degree of assistance to other 
nations. 

Israel is an inspiration to the entire 
free world. 

Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
20 years ago, out of a barren corner of the 
world, a persecuted but dynamic people 
began to build a country known as Israel. 
It bore little resemblance to the promised 
land of milk and honey that Moses 
brought his people to find. But modern 
Israel is now a nation which encom- 
passes the visions and hopes of all Jews 
throughout the world. It has become one 
of the most prosperous in the Middle 
East and its gross national product of 
$3.6 billion in 1965 and an annual income 
of $2.3 billion in 1964 attest to that fact. 

Israel stands in the shadow of hostil- 
ity from all sides. But despite this, it con- 
tinues to be one of the strongholds of 
democracy in the world today and still 
retains a fierce determination to remain 
a homeland and a nourishing mother for 
the world’s Jewry. 

Economic development has been 
phenomenal. About the time that Israel 
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celebrated the second anniversary of her 
birth, the economy stood close to the 
level of developing countries such as 
Argentina and Colombia, considerably 
below that of most Western European 
countries, and only a quarter of that of 
the United States. Since that time, how- 
ever, Israel’s economy has grown rapidly 
and has reached, if not outstripped coun- 
tries like West Germany, Holland, and 
Finland. Rapid and continuing expan- 
sion is, then, the cardinal feature of 
Israel's economy. 

A visitor to Israel today finds no short- 
ages of the things that were character- 
istic of the first years of her independ- 
ence. Israel is alive with economic ac- 
tivity and plentiful goods. 

The close association between the 
United States and Israel is shown by the 
fact that 10 minutes after Israel was 
proclaimed a sovereign state, President 
Truman extended American recognition 
to her. America by that action became 
the first nation to recognize the new 
state. Both the American and Israeli peo- 
ple share a deep commitment to the 
cause of democracy. We Americans har- 
bor a genuine appreciation of the pio- 
neering and courageous spirit that has 
built Israel. 

Accordingly, Mr. Speaker, on this im- 
portant occasion of the 20th anniversary 
of Israel, we salute the courage and 
genius of a people that has built a strong 
nation in so short time, We also, on this 
occasion, hope that peace will come to 
the Middle East as we hope and pray that 
it will come to the rest of the world. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
struggle to create an independent Jew- 
ish State began long before the Christian 
era, when the Jews ceased to be a nomad 
people and established their tribes near 
the eastern beachhead of what we now 
call the Mediterranean. The history of 
the Jewish people is a history of the 
battles, the movements and the struggles 
of this nation to survive. 

No single human group has had a more 
difficult steeplechase to run than the 
Jews. As worshippers, Jews were victims 
of venomous attacks by zealous mis- 
sionary religions—religions which could 
not tolerate the existence of a differing 
divine philosophy in their midst. Jews 
were murdered as unbelievers, as athe- 
ists, as heretics, they were driven from 
land after land, and were subjected to 
systematic slaughter in almost every era 
of modern history. 

As businessmen, Jews were singled out 
as scapegoats—as objects of envious 
hate—in societies whose economies could 
not support prosperity for all. As people 
whose religious tongue was unfamiliar in 
the far western, northern, and eastern 
reaches of Europe, Jews were singled out 
as foreigners, and herded into walled liv- 
ing quarters that would make today’s 
American inner-city look like a paradise. 

Only when Hitler proudly boasted his 
hate for Jews, and his intention to exter- 
minate them; only when the news 
cameras converged on Dachau, Warsaw 
and Auschwitz after the war did the 
conscience of the world quiver at the 
plight of Jews. 
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Several treaties and countless guerrilla 
battles later, the State of Israel was 
proclaimed in 1948—as a haven for the 
descendants of Jews who had been 
shoved around the Eastern Hemisphere 
for centuries, for Jews who sought the 
opportunity to build, and to be judged 
on their worthiness to build. 

As we mark the survival of the State 
of Israel for a fifth of a century, we ex- 
press hope that the history of this small 
nation will stretch out across many 
whole centuries. 

As a visitor to Israel in late 1966, I saw 
a people working against almost over- 
whelming odds at every endeavor. The 
remarkable progress in Israeli agricul- 
ture is a miracle, considering what they 
had to start with 20 years ago; the re- 
markable Israeli military superiority is a 
miracle, considering that the little nation 
is surrounded on all sides by hostile, 
hate-driven peoples who vastly outnum- 
ber her; Israel’s remarkable absorption 
of many hundreds of thousands of im- 
migrants from Europe, Asia, and Africa 
is a miracle, considering that there were 
few raw materials at hand to provide 
housing, and considering that many who 
landed spoke foreign tongues with little 
or none of the practical skills that are 
needed in nation building. 

In all of these accomplishments, 
Israel has evened the odds with two 
ingredients which the Israelis possess 
in almost overwhelming quantity: de- 
termination and know-how. 5 

The Israelis were able to harness the 
enthusiasm of newly won freedom into a 
thirst for knowledge, and for success on 
every front. Today, this outpost of 
democracy in the Mideast, forged 20 
years ago by underground movements 
and guerrilla war, is among the few small 
nations which have learned to work with 
the inner atom, and to harness it for 
peaceful purposes. This nation, which 
early in the last decade could barely feed, 
clothe, and house its own people, and 
which has undergone tremendous pres- 
sures in its economy, is today a major 
supplier of technical and economic aid 
to many underdeveloped African states. 

In short, we can be justly proud of 
Israel and its people, But we must not, 
in celebrating this anniversary, close our 
eyes to the warning signs which are now 
showing their heads. Israel has survived 
20 years, but still faces serious chal- 
lenges ahead. 

The specter of officially condoned and 
pushed anti-Semitism has raised its ugly 
head again in Poland, where a said 25,000 
Jews remains from what once was a 
thriving Polish Jewish community of 
3,500,000 before the war. Now the Polish 
regime, facing demands from Polish 
youth for more individual freedoms, has 
turned to the tactics of scapegoatism, 
blaming “rabid Zionists” for the prob- 
lems of Poland. All this time, anti- 
Semitism in the Soviet Union has grown 
even more intense, as Soviet arms pour 
into the hands of the losers of the June 
war. 

The battle for Israel’s survival, and for 
lasting dignity for Jews is being won, 
but it is far from over. 
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At the same time that we congratulate 
Israel on her 20th birthday, we should 
rededicate ourselves to helping this small 
land meet the obstacles and challanges 
that lie ahead. Twenty years of health 
and growth marks a crucial milepost, but, 
unfortunately, this anniversary cannot 
be looked upon as the finish line in 
Israel’s path to full success and accept- 
ance. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
privilege to join with my colleagues in 
commemoration of the 20th anniversary 
of Israel’s independence. The rebirth of 
Israel was a great moral and historic 
necessity of the 20th century. The thrill- 
ing story of the life of this nation dur- 
ing the past two decades seems to me 
little less miraculous than the Old Testa- 
ment description of the life of the same 
nation from the release from captivity in 
Egypt forward. 

Christians as well as Jews have reason 
to feel a spirit of kinship between the 
people of Israel and the people of the 
United States. All Americans have rea- 
son to respect the courage of this gallant 
nation and to recognize Israel as a kin 
to the United States in respect for hu- 
man rights and human dignity and in 
the development of free and democratic 
institutions. 

Out of the travail, the tragedy, and the 
unbelievable suffering of the Jewish peo- 
ple in World War II has come the fulfill- 
ment of a dream which many genera- 
tions of Jews have held in their hearts— 
the rebirth of a Jewish state in Palestine. 
During the 20 years which have followed 
those who have visited Israel have seen 
the literal fulfillment of the words of the 
prophet Isaiah, “The desert shall rejoice 
and blossom as a rose.” 

In the hearts of many Americans, 
Israel is second only to the United States 
among the nations of the world. To all 
mankind Israel is a symbol of the hope 
that lies inherent in courage and in faith. 

Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, consid- 
eration of a resolution to express the 
warm congratulations of this body to the 
State of Israel on her 20th anniversary 
affords an outstanding opportunity for 
all of us to take recognition of what this 
state has accomplished in her lifetime. 

Israel's success story is an impressive 
one. Her population has almost quad- 
rupled in 20 years, and more than two- 
fifths of her current population was born 
in Israel. Last year there were 730,000 
pupils and 28,000 university students in 
school. 

Perhaps it is most significant that she 
has survived despite persistent and con- 
tinuing pressure and harassment. We 
seek negotiations that will lead to a true 
peace, with stability and progress for the 
Middle East. 

The Connecticut Jewish Ledger, pub- 
lished in Hartford, recently celebrated 
the 20 years of progress by noting that 
Israel has been a haven to the persecuted 
in her time, who have come and estab- 
lished new lives. Their pride in living in 
the new Israel is reflected in the new 
cities, farms, factories, and roads they 
have built on the face of the land. 

I lend my support to my colleagues in 
approving this resolution and I join them 
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in wishing the best of health and progress 
to Israel in the future. 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, the occasion 
of the 20th anniversary of Israel na- 
tionhood should remind us of more than 
merely a gala day in the history of an 
important and respected ally. 

It should remind us of the relentless 
tensions in which that ally has always 
been forced to exist in the Middle East 
and of the continuing role we Americans 
must play in providing moral support. 

Today’s anniversary should also call 
to our minds the plight of 3 million Jews 
still being persecuted in Central Europe 
and the need in our land to resolve not 
to allow these oppressed people to fade 
from memory. 

For us, as for our friends in Israel, the 
joy of this day should be tempered with 
hope for a better tomorrow for Jews 
everywhere in the world. 

Much has been accomplished in the 
last 20 years. 

Much remains to be done. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, today is 
the 20th anniversary of the founding of 
the State of Israel. To say these last 20 
years have not been without extreme 
hardship, toil, and heartaches for chil- 
dren of David would be a gross under- 
statement. This tiny nation, whose sole 
asset is its devotion to liberty, has carved 
a prospering nation out of the sand and 
rock of the Sinai Desert with the help 
of individuals rejected, persecuted, and 
humiliated from all corners of this earth, 

We can gratefully learn in these 
troubled times from the example set by 
this courageous nation. Freedom is 
earned, and cannot be taken for granted. 
May the next 20 years bring the recog- 
nition of the community of nations to 
this tiny beleaguered state so that it can 
devote its full energies to its people in 
the cause of freedom. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
join in marking the 20th anniversary of 
the birth of the democratic State of Is- 
rael. It is an understatement to say that 
the past two decades were not easy times 
for the citizens of this new land, sur- 
rounded by hostile and belligerent neigh- 
bors. Yet, the Israel nation has done re- 
markably well. 

From a population of 805,600 in 1948, 
the nation Las grown to over 2.6 million. 
More than one and a quarter million im- 
migrants in the past 20 years have 
joined the ccuntless refugees from Nazi 
persecution during World War II and the 
older Jewish citizens already living in the 
Palestine region. Remarkably, 300,000 
Arabs live as citizens of this State in a 
harmony which we all wish would be 
emulated by Israel’s neighbors. 

Israel, as its own economy has ex- 
panded, has not ignored its responsibili- 
ties to the less-developed countries of the 
world. Technical missions, particularly in 
agriculture, are working throughout Asia, 
Latin America, and parts of Africa. Is- 
rael has repeatedly shown its willingness 
to work with others for the benefit of its 
own region as well. 

The uneasy informal truce now exist- 
ing in the Mideast between Israel and 
her neighbors cannot be welcomed by 
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anyone, anywhere, as a permanent solu- 
tion to this pressing situation. Israel has 
shown by force of arms and character 
that it has a right to existence as an in- 
dependent state, free from the harass- 
ment of its neighbors, Unfortunately, we 
still find the Soviet Union and its allies 
providing the potential spark for another 
conflagration in this area with the re- 
newal of arms shipments to the Arab 
bloc. Conciliation, not confrontation, is 
needed, with a recognition of this fact 
by all sides concerned. The long-range 
interests of today’s antagonists, and of 
world peace, demand it. 

I am certain that Israel, showing the 
maturity and vision and determination 
that has marked 20 successful years as 
a free, democratic nation, will move to 
meet this challenge as well. I wish the 
Israel people the heartiest congratula- 
tions and a future free from fear and 
hostility on the part of its neighbors. The 
20th anniversary of this democratic state 
is a good time for all of us to remind 
ourselves that the blessing of freedom is 
not a gift—we must work for it and pro- 
tect it—it must be earned. No people 
have done more than the Israel nation 
to earn ana preserve this status. The 
United States will not forget nor ignore 
their friendship in the future. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, it is most 
fitting that today we wish the State of 
Israel a happy birthday and Mazel Tov 
on the occasion of its 20th anniversary 
as a nation. 

In the two decades since it was given 
its sovereignty, the State of Israel has 
established a record of accomplishment, 
not only of economic development and 
progress but of humane concern and con- 
sideration that surpasses that of any 
other nation in history. Anyone who 
reads the newspapers or has been as for- 
tunate as I to visit that tiny nation is 
aware of the economic efforts and ac- 
complishments—for which we can only 
give the highest praise. 

But of equal importance, if not more 
important, is the humane concern evi- 
denced by Israel upon its establishment 
in 1948. Israel immediately opened its 
doors to all those who had not only suf- 
fered and survived the holocaust of Eu- 
rope, but also those who had suffered the 
persecutions and degrading indignities 
and inhumanities of life as the lowest 
class in some of the most backward and 
oppressive countries of the modern world. 
Israel welcomed these newcomers with 
open arms, while at the same time being 
forced to defend itself against attacks 
intended to destroy its democracy and 
freedom—its very life and existence. 

While a so-called cease-fire was at- 
tained in 1948, the people of Israel con- 
tinued to suffer from the harassment and 
destructive actions of its neighbors. It 
continues to do so today because its 
neighbors refuse to recognize its exist- 
ence and refuse to discuss a peaceful 
solution of problems, Such a solution 
would be of immeasurable benefit to the 
millions of people living in that area and 
throughout the world. 

Israel is a little America. It has de- 
veloped a “melting-pot” heritage just as 
the United States did. It is the citadel of 
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freedom and democracy and the bastion 
of the free world in the Middle East. 
While, we, the United States, may not 
have a treaty obligation requiring us to 
support Israel, we must recognize our 
own best interest and the interest of not 
only the free world but of humanity, dic- 
tates that the United States must use its 
every effort to insure the continued 
existence of the State of Israel and a 
peaceful solution of the problems of the 
Middle East. 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
deed happy to urge the unanimous adop- 
tion of this resolution before us and to 
join with my colleagues here this after- 
noon in extending congratulations to the 
brave people and leaders of free and in- 
dependent Israel on this occasion of the 
celebration of their 20th anniversary. 

Back in the dark atmosphere of 1948, 
the fortitude and confidence of the Jew- 
ish people and their leaders in proclaim- 
ing and projecting a separate state ap- 
peared to be a dangerous and dubious 
venture. However, through the years that 
have followed that original expression it 
has become factually obvious that their 
fortitude and foresight were eminently 
justified. 

During these 20 years Israel has val- 
lantly defended her right to exist, dili- 
gently developed her economy, humanely 
given sanctuary to more than 1,250,000 
refugees and immigrants, industriously 
cultivated the arts and sciences, and res- 
olutely established and consistently 
strengthened democratic institutions 
serving the cause of freedom and human 
advancement. 

In a remarkably short period of time 
the people of Israel, by traditional cour- 
age, steadfast faith, and persevering ef- 
fort have progressed, as a nation, from 
a humble and struggling beginning to a 
powerful political and cultural position 
in the turbulent Middle East. On this 
score we express our sincere hope that all 
of the nations in the Middle East may 
soon be able to meet, as understanding 
neighbors, in cooperative negotiations 
for a durable settlement of existing dif- 
ferences and I am supremely confident 
that Israel will do her full part in pro- 
moting the attainment of an equitable 
agreement that will bring lasting stabil- 
ity and progress to all the peoples of that 
vitally important region. 

As a renewed gesture of encouraging 
friendship and a further affirmation of 
faith in the people and destiny of Israel 
let us join today with freedom-loving 
countries everywhere in saluting the Re- 
public of Israel and its pioneering people 
on this 20th anniversary of courageous 
nationhood. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr, Speaker, 
today, May 2, 1968, marks Israel’s 20th 
birthday. I wholeheartedly join with the 
distinguished gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, the able chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs [Mr. Morcan] 
in support of the resolution acclaiming 
this glad anniversary and reaffirming the 
undying friendship of our country and 
our people for the state and the people 
of Israel. 

The story of Israel is a present-day 
tale success story; but it represents no 
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Horatio Alger but proves that gold must 
be tried by fire?” 

In the 20 years of its life, the popula- 
tion has almost quadrupled. Its schools 
have grown from 130,000 pupils and 1,600 
university students, to 730,000 pupils and 
28,000 university students. Education is 
the second largest item in the budget. 

Just as Israel has welcomed immi- 
grants from foreign lands, so she has 
opened her schools to students from de- 
veloping countries. In 3 years, 3,000 stu- 
dents from developing countries have 
graduated from courses in Israel; while 
70 students from Africa and Asia com- 
pleted courses in farm instruction, poul- 
try raising, and home economics. 

The Hebrew University; the Hadassah 
Medical Organization, and Kupat Holim, 
the labor sick fund, have cooperated in 
the establishment of a national institute 
for postgraduate training for physicians. 
At the same time, Israel has furnished 
physicians for many emerging countries 
in Africa where doctors are badly needed. 

Israel has not only made the desert to 
bloom, ‘she has grown fruits and vegeta- 
bles for export to northern countries who 
enjoy a plentitude of citrus fruits for- 
merly scarce and who have cultivated a 
taste for avocados formerly unknown. 

Textiles, metals, electricity and elec- 
tronics, tungsten, carbide, steelworking 
tools, all proved the industry, the inven- 
tiveness and the determination of this 
country, young in terms of the 20th 
century; yet old in terms of history. 

Within 20 years, Israel has adapted it- 
self to an industrialized society. It has 
built merchant ships, airlines, and an 
orchestra which has won praise of the 
world’s greatest musicians. 

Then President Nasser began to mo- 
bilize troops in Sinai. This exploded into 
the third Arab-Israel conflict. An army 
greater than any force ever assembled 
in Sinai had massed against Israel’s 
southern frontier. Egypt had dismissed 
the United Nations’ forces which sym- 
bolized international peace in the region. 

Young and old rallied to the defense of 
their country in her hour of crisis. Stu- 
dents from the University of Jerusalem 
and senior citizens from 60 to 70 years 
of age rallied to serve the homefront. 

With most students serving in the 
armed forces, some 900 others, mostly 
girls, worked in hospitals, gave first-aid 
instruction, and served as teachers in 
elementary and high schools. 

In the hour of peril, when beset by 
numbers vastly larger, Israel was a na- 
tion of great, determined, and dedicated 
people, the young, the old, a nation of 
people of all ages and all callings, massed 
to meet the challenge and to answer to 
the trumpet call of destiny. 

In all the pages of history there is no 
story more thrilling, none that more em- 
braces all the qualities of courage and 
heroic devotion framed in an atmos- 
phere of self-abnegation, than the im- 
mortal epic of Israel’s smashing to 
smithereens not once but thrice the 
mightiest armies and armament her 
enemies could muster. 

Again as on two previous occasions, 
Israel’s victory against the combined 
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forces of the Arab world was brief and 
brilliant. 

Prime Minister Levi Eshkol held.out 
the olive branch: 

I intend to work for the education of both 
Jews and Arabs toward mutual understand- 
ing, trust and good fellowship. We must 
overcome psychological barriers, and Israel's 
unfriendly neighbors must accept her as an 
integral part of the Middle Eastern Land- 
scape. 


Mr. Speaker, in May of 1948 the State 
of Israel was born. In November of 1948 
the people of the Second Congressional 
District of Illinois first elected me to the 
Congress. I have the faith that in stand- 
ing loyally by the side of Israel in the 
20 years that have passed I have served 
well my constituents, my country, and 
the world. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
join with my colleagues in support of 
House Resolution 1144, extending the 
congratulations of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to the people of Israel on the 
20th anniversary of the founding of 
their State. 

At the outset, I want to commend the 
distinguished chairman of the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. MORGAN], 
and the ranking minority member of the 
committee, the gentlewoman from Ohio 
(Mrs. Bouton], for their sponsorship and 
leadership in bringing this resolution be- 
fore this body. 

On this notable occasion, I believe this 
resolution is a fitting expression to the 
people of Israel of the sentiments of the 
House, and of the American people we 
represent. 

The Old Testament tells us of how 
Moses freed the children of Israel from 
bondage and how he led them to the land 
of Canaan, “the promised land.” There 
they founded a great. nation whose 
philosophy and culture have become an 
integral part of Western civilization. 

Twenty years ago another exodus oc- 
curred. From all over Europe came the 
shattered remnants of a Jewish popula- 
tion which once had numbered 7 million. 
Millions of their brothers and sisters had 
died in Hitler’s ghastly genocide. 

Those who survived saw Israel as a 
home for the victims of persecution. 
Such it has become. In the 20 years since 
independence Israel has given sanctuary 
to more than 1,250,000 refugees and im- 
migrants. 

From these peoples a nation has been 
molded. It is a nation whose strength 
and morale have been tested upon many 
occasions, And with each test, Israel 
grows stronger and more confident of its 
future. 

The Israel people are making their 
land into one of “milk and honey” by 
dint of hard work and determination. At 
the same time, they have cultivated 
learning, the sciences, and the arts. They 
have given renewed vigor to the ancient 
and revered culture which is their 
heritage. 

As a successful new nation, as a work- 
ing democracy, and as a symbol of the 
capacity of man to shape his environ- 
ment, we pay tribute to Israel today. 

May the future bring it to the fullness 
of its destiny as an accepted and good 
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neighbor in the Middle East, able to as- 
sist with the development and progress 
of its region in a spirit of peace and 
mutual cooperation. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
resolution, 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


AUTHORIZING APPROPRIATIONS TO 
THE NATIONAL AERONAUTICS 
AND SPACE ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call up 
House Resolution 1114 and ask for its 
immediate: consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, 
follows: 


as 


H. Res, 1114 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
15856) to authorize appropriations to the 
National Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration for research and development, con- 
struction of facilities, and administrative 
Operations, and for other purposes. After 
general debate, which shall be confined to 
the bill and shall continue not to exceed two 
hours, to be equally divided and controlled 
by the chairman and ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Committee on Science and Astro- 
nautics, the bill shall be read for amend- 
ment under the five-minute rule. At the con- 
clusion of the consideration of the bill for 
amendment, the Committee shall rise and 
report the bill to the House with such amend- 
ments as may have been adopted, and the 
previous question shall be considered as or- 
dered on the bill and amendments thereto to 
final passage without intervening motion ex- 
cept one motion to recommit. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
ALBERT). The gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. Pepper] is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
minutes to the able gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Larral, pending which I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 1114 
provides an open rule with 2 hours of 
general debate for consideration of H.R. 
15856, the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration authorization bill. 

The purpose of H.R. 15856 is to author- 
ize total appropriations to NASA for fis- 
cal year 1969 in the amount of $4,217,- 
323,000. Of this total, $3,525,650,000 is 
authorized for research and develop- 
ment; $45 million is authorized for con- 
struction of facilities; $646,673,000 is au- 
thorized for administrative operations. 

The appropriations authorized for re- 
search and development are for items of 
a capital nature—other than the acqui- 
sition of land—required for the perform- 
ance of research and development con- 
tracts; and grants to nonprofit institu- 
tions of higher education, or to nonprofit 
organizations whose primary purpose is 
the conduct of scientific research, for 
purchase or construction of additional 
research facilities. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 1114 in order that H.R. 
15856 may be considered. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 
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Mr. Speaker, I agree with the state- 
ments just made by my friend, the gen- 
tleman from Florida [Mr. PEPPER], but 
I want to further break down this NASA 
authorization, and particularly the $3,- 
525,650,000 authorization. 

The Apollo program itself will take $2,- 
025,000,000 of the $3.5 billion. 

The Apollo applications program will 
take $395,600,000. ; 

-Physics and astronomy are listed at 
$138,150,000. 

The lunar and planetary exploration is 
listed at $102,400,000. 

For space applications there is $112,- 
200,000, 

For the launch vehicle procurement 
there is $115,700,000. 

For tracking and data acquisition there 
is $299,800,000. 

I want to call attention of the House 
particularly to the Apollo applications 
request of $395 million, and especially in 
view of the fact that this is for hardware 
and planning after we reach the moon. 

It seems to me, as a nonmember of 
the Space Committee, since we have so 
many problems on earth and we have 
been hearing much about them lately 
that we ought to consider drastically cut- 
ting this Apollo application authoriza- 
tion of $395 million. Every time one picks 
up a newspaper or turns on the televi- 
sion, we hear about the need for more 
and greater expenditures here on earth 
at a time when we are facing a serious 
fiscal and monetary crisis. 

The Chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Board, William McChesney Martin, said: 

We are in the midst of the worst financial 
crisis we've had since 1931. 


In view of what Mr. Martin has said, 
I believe we ought to take a real, hard 
look at these requests for expenditures 
to be used after—and I stress the word 
after“ we reach the moon. 

We have a crisis in our cities, and the 
Riot Commission has said we should 
spend something like $10 billion a year 
for the next several years in our cities. 
We have a crisis on our small farms as 
our farmers have been producing more 
and earning less and are in a serious fi- 
nancial bind. 

In fact, we have so many demands for 
our taxpayers’ dollars that it would take 
me the remainder of the afternoon just 
to list them. 

For weeks now the Ways and Means 
Committee, has been wrestling with the 
question of whether we should raise 
taxes as requested by the President of 
the United States. 

The Appropriations Committee has 
been wrestling with the question as to 
how we can reduce expenditures by some 
$8 or $10 billion, 

I believe it is essential in view of our 
serious fiscal situation for this Congress 
to start reducing expenditures and that 
we have to start some place and some 
time. I believe today is the time to start 
and the Apollo applications program is 
the place to start. We can lay aside many 
of these requests, especially in view of 
the fact that it has been pointed out 
by members of this committee that some 
of this hardware now being purchased 
may well be obsolete before we reach the 
moon. 
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Let me also point out that the admin- 
istration costs of this program have been 
increasing substantially each year until 
this year they are requesting the stag- 
gerins sum of $646,673,000. This repre- 
sents 14.8 percent of the total authoriza- 
tion. By comparison the administration 
costs for fiscal 1964 represented only 
9.7 of the total NASA budget; in fiscal 
year 1965, they represented 11.9 percent 
of the total; in fiscal year 1966, they 
represented 11.4 percent of the total; in 
fiscal year 1967, they represented 13.1 
percent; and in fiscal year 1968, they 
represented 13.3 percent. 

Now, I think this is a tremendous in- 
crease for administrative costs each year. 
I think that the House and the American 
people deserve a real explanation as to 
how these particular costs could sky- 
rocket year after year. 

Let me say that some of these problems 
we face today on earth are so pressing 
that I believe we should take a real 
serious look at all of these requested au- 
thorizations. If we can cut $200 million, 
$300 million, or $400 million from this 
budget, it will not cripple the program 
but it may help us save the country from 
financial ruin. When we consider the 
fact that out of $4.3 billion only $153 
million has been cut, there still is a lot 
of room for reductions by this House. 

I would hope today, Mr. Speaker, we 
would take action to show the American 
people that we mean what we say when 
we say we are going to cut expenditures 
for fiscal year 1969. Let us begin today to 
make meaningful reductions, 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania IMr. 
FULTON]. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the U.S. space program was 
initiated in 1958 and has gained momen- 
tum because three Presidents and the 
Congress considered it essential to both 
our national strength and our continued 
leadership of the free world. 

The space program has not only de- 
veloped an industrial capability but has 
also developed great scientific compe- 
tence in the Nation’s universities and 
research laboratories. The space program 
has been broad in scope. It has included 
space probes and scientific satellites, 
sounding rockets, applications satellites, 
and numerous other unmanned lunar 
and planetary spacecraft, It has also 
been successful in developing efficient 
large-thrust boosters of various types. 

The first manned space program was 
called Project Mercury, and was orga- 
nized October 5, 1958. This program in- 
cluded six manned flights and involved a 
total cost of $242,500,000. 

The next manned space flight, Project 
Gemini, consisted of 12 flights, 10 of 
which were manned and all were emi- 
nently successful. Project Gemini was 
completed November 15, 1966, at a total 
cost of $1,283,700,000. 

The biggest and most complex of the 
manned space flight projects is Project 
Apollo. Project Apollo consists of several 
phases involving complex and detailed 
developmental testing of launch vehicles 
and spacecraft. The first phase was com- 
pleted on July 30, 1965, after a series of 
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10 successful flight tests with the Saturn 
I vehicle. The Saturn I vehicle was used 
to develop the larger and more powerful 
Saturn I-B and Saturn V vehicles. The 
next phase, which is nearing completion, 
involves the Saturn I-B launch vehicle, 
which generates over 1.6 million pounds 
of thrust. We are now in the third phase, 
which will involve the Saturn V vehicle, 
the most powerful launch vehicle yet de- 
veloped, generating over 7.5 million 
pounds of thrust in the first stage alone. 
We have had to date two Saturn V 
launches, the first of which was a com- 
plete success and the second a qualified 
success. 

At this point I remember the tragic ac- 
cident occurred on January 27, 1967, at 
Cape Kennedy, which involved the loss 
of three gallant astronauts, Virgil Gris- 
som, Edward White, and Roger Chaffee, 
during testing operations. I must em- 
phasize that this had nothing to do with 
the launch but occurred as a result of 
faulty safety procedures. It is estimated 
that the cost of the accident to the na- 
tional space program was about $700 
million and over 6 months’ delay. 

The next flight which will be manned 
will use a Saturn LB vehicle to launch 
three astronauts on a mission of up to 
10 days. This will be followed by a series 
of manned launches using the Saturn V 
vehicle, which will end, hopefully, in a 
manned lunar landing in late 1969. In 
reply to a specific question by me, Ad- 
ministrator Webb of the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration on 
February 7 of this year stated that he 
believed we still had the possibility of 
making the lunar landing before 1970 on 
or before the launch of the ninth Saturn 
V vehicle. 

The initial estimate for the cost of 
the lunar landing program was approxi- 
mately $20 billion. As of this date the 
total runout cost of the Apollo program, 
includes the $700,000,000 cost attribut- 
able to the accident. By June 30 of this 
year NASA estimates they will have ob- 
ligated a total of $18,972,000,000 toward 
the total cost of the Apollo program. 

I would also like to refer to state- 
ments made by NASA Administrator 
James E. Webb, to the Committee on 
Aeronautical and Space Sciences of the 
U.S. Senate, on the importance of nuclear 
propulsion to the space program. In his 
talk, Mr. Webb stated: 

First. During the second decade of the 
space age we will undoubtedly find that there 
are important civil or military requirements 
for space vehicles and missions requiring 
nuclear propulsion or for which it will pro- 
vide decisive advantages. 

Second. As in other fields of advanced 
technology, the nation should not short- 
sightedly cut off or constrain the develop- 
ment of new technology of great promise 
because specific requirements or applications 


cannot be clearly identified and justified in 
advance. 

Third. It is very important that we move 
ahead with nuclear rocket engine develop- 
ment in FY 1968 and FY 1969 to give a clear 
signal that the United States does not in- 
tend to limit its development of large launch 
vehicle and payload capabilities to those of 
the Saturn V class space booster. 

Fourth. It is important to proceed with 
the development of a nuclear rocket en- 
gine at this time to serve as a central focus 
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for a continuing advance in the nuclear and 
other technologies involved. 
* * * * „ 

We are all acutely aware of the present 
national budgetary situation and the need 
for strict expenditure limitations. The FY 
1968 budgetary constraints and the continu- 
ing need to hold down expenditures in FY 
1969 have, as you know, necessitated many 
reassessments and readjustments. In all our 
reappraisals, one of the foremost objectives 
has been to continue vigorous, meaningful 
near-term progress while at the same time 
providing for some measure of progress to- 
ward the future capabilities necessary to 
provide a basis for leadership in space in the 
years ahead or, if this does not prove pos- 
sible, a foundation from which we can use 
our great industrial capability to put under 
development and into production on a crash 
basis any systems essential to prevent our 
being denied the use of the space environ- 
ment. 

The development of the nuclear rocket 
engine has a unique place in our plans. Its 
high-performance potential allows us to pro- 
ceed with the development of a single engine 
which will provide the flexibility to accom- 
plish a wide variety of future space missions. 
No other means of propulsion holds promise 
of providing so unique and efficient, but so 
flexible, a capability. The development of the 
nuclear rocket engine is, therefore, one of 
the most important measures we can take 
today to insure this Nation the possibility of 
full realization of the many uses of space 
for years to come. 

* * * * * 


One of the most important factors sup- 
porting the decision to proceed with NERVA 
development now is that propulsion systems 
require such a long leadtime for develop- 
ment before they become operationally use- 
ful. This means that the decision to initiate 
engine development must be made in an- 
ticipation of its future use even though spe- 
cific future missions cannot be fully defined. 
* * * I want to be very clear that we are 
not proposing to proceed with nuclear engine 
development on the basis of manned flight 
to the planets and that such missions are 
not included in our plans at this time. 


I would like to point out to the Mem- 
bers of the House that there has been 
almost over $1 billion in reductions made 
from NASA’s original request. The orig- 
inal request from the NASA field centers 
was for $5.1 billion. The Bureau of the 
Budget then reduced that request to 
$4,370 million. The committee reported 
out a bill containing a recommended au- 
thorization of $4,217 million. The Repub- 
lican policy committee has indicated that 
it will unanimously support the sum of 
$4,031,423,000. 

Of course, Mr. Speaker, there will be 
two amendments offered, one with refer- 
ence to the Apollo applications program 
designed to bring about a reduction of 
$142.4 million in that program and one 
directed at the administrative operations 
program in the amount of $43.5 million. 
This represents a total reduction of 
$185.9 million in the amendments which 
will be offered. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Of 
course I am delighted to yield to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
wonder if the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania believes that when the appropria- 
tion bill gets to the floor of the House 
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for consideration that the Republican 
policy committee will support the same 
budget? 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. I would 
recommend to the gentleman from Texas 
to remember the fact that the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations has been a stanch 
supporter of the space program to date. 
As a matter of fact there has been such 
support on both sides of the aisle in the 
House of Representatives. Further, this 
support has been better than the sup- 
port which has been given to this pro- 
gram by the executive branch, because 
the executive branch, on its own, re- 
duced the amount for Apollo applications 
by $63 million below what the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations appropriated this 
last year. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
if the gentleman from Pennsylvania will 
yield further, the gentleman then be- 
lieves that when we get the appropriation 
bill on the floor of the House for con- 
sideration and passage they will support 
this amount? 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. My 
feeling is to that effect. I wish to com- 
pliment the gentleman from Texas be- 
cause he has been the chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Manned Space Flight 
and it has been a privilege and a pleasure 
in working with the gentleman. As the 
gentleman knows, we have gone into 
these programs very carefully. Further, 
the gentleman is chairman of the NASA 
Oversight Subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on Science and Astronautics. 

However, Mr. Speaker, there is a tragic 
angle here with which we are confronted, 
and that is to determine actually what 
the effect of the Apollo accident was from 
the standpoint of personnel and delay. 
It is our opinion that this resulted in 
at least 6 months’ delay. I understand 
that between $700 and $750 million was 
lost as the result of that one accident. 

As the members of the committee are 
aware, I have often stated that we should 
have an inspector general. Therefore, in 
the motion to recommit, I will recom- 
mend that we have an independent entity 
looking into these matters just as we do 
in the Army, Navy, Air Force, Coast 
Guard, Department of Agriculture, State 
Department, Atomic Energy Commission, 
as well as other agencies and depart- 
ments. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
ALBERT). The time of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania has expired. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
gentleman 1 additional minute. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, we should have an outside en- 
tity to whom one can appeal. The Senate 
Committee on Aeronautical and Space 
Sciences in their report of January 30, 
1968, on the Apollo 204 accident stated, 
in part, the accident happened “because 
many people made the mistake of failing 
to recognize a hazardous situation.” We 
need an entity not connected with pro- 
gram deadlines which can shut down 
operations until adequate safety meas- 
ures are taken. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. I yield 
to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania said that the Apollo dis- 
aster was the product of negligence. Who 
has been held to account for the negli- 
gence that occurred, and which resulted 
in the tragic loss of the lives of the three 
astronauts? 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. There 
were numerous circumstances involved. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Pennsylvania has 
again expired. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 ad- 
ditional minute to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. I be- 
lieve the procedures that have been taken 
will correct the inadequacies. We are 
now proceeding to the point where there 
are a minimal amount of flammable 
materials within the space capsule. 

Likewise, the exit hatch has been de- 
signed to permit immediate exit by 
the astronauts. This was not the case 
previously. 

Mr. GROSS. If the gentleman will 
yield further, the question which was 
asked was: Who has been held respon- 
sible for the negligence that resulted in 
the loss of the lives of those three brave 
men? 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania, I would 
refer you to the report of the Senate 
Committee on Aeronautical and Space 
Sciences as well as the extensive hearings 
held by the House Committee on Science 
and Astronautics. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Pennsylvania has 
again expired. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
additional minute to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. I yield 
to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to submit for the attention 
of the gentleman from Iowa the state- 
ment made by Col. Frank Borman, an 
astronaut, an engineer, a member of the 
investigating committee, and one of the 
finest men I have ever known. 

The statement that he has made over 
and ovcr again was that “all of us were 
to blame, but none of us was to blame.” 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman would yield further, of course 
those brave men are dead, and they can- 
not respond to this. I feel that that kind 
of an answer is totally unacceptable. 
Somebody was responsible in the admin- 
istration of the NASA program for the 
loss of those lives. There has to be. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. The 
gentleman must remember that each of 
these astronauts was a qualified pilot and 
astronaut and could judge for himself 
whether the capsule was safe to enter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman has again expired. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
additional minute to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield further? 
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Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. I yield 
further to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
knew the three astronauts who were 
killed very well, and I knew their families 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. All of 
us did. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. That is correct; 
all of the members of the committee did. 
But the thing that intrigues me, Mr. 
Speaker, is that we have hundreds of peo- 
ple who are killed in airplane accidents. 
Just about the same time that the three 
astronauts were killed, I believe that 
there were 12 or 15 young girls who were 
killed in a motel in New Orleans be- 
cause of—I do not know what but there 
is not one word said about that. 

But over and over and over there 1s 
a demand that blame be placed for the 
accident to the three astronauts. Those 
astronauts had the right to say that they 
did not want to go in the capsule. They 
have a staff to appeal to if they do not 
want to go into a capsule. And I believe 
the statement made by Col. Frank Bor- 
man is completely true—that all of us 
were to blame, that we had so much suc- 
cess that we became a little bit lax by 
our success, but I believe all of us were 
to blame, and none of us was to blame. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. I yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. RYAN. I am amazed that the gen- 
tleman would reply in effect that there 
should have been a sign on the space 
capsule which said, “Enter at your own 
risk.” To say that it was up to the astro- 
nauts to decide for themselves whether 
the capsule was safe to enter is to ab- 
solve NASA of responsibility for the 
safety of the astronauts. 

There were records of previous fires in 
100 percent oxygen environments which 
were known to NASA officials, yet re- 
sulted in no preventive or emergency 
procedures. NASA did not follow its own 
literature regarding the hazard of space 
cabin fire. 

NASA cannot wash its hands and say 
that the astronauts should have known 
better. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Hind- 
sight is always 20/20 vision. 

The gentleman is familiar with the 
program. It has never occurred to me— 
and it never occurred to you. 

Mr. RYAN. It did occur to NASA to 
have a study made in 1964 on space 
cabin atmosphere fire hazards. In this 
study there were warnings about the 
severe fire hazard of the 100 percent oxy- 
gen atmosphere into which the astro- 
nauts were placed. So it is quite clear 
that NASA even failed to apply safety 
procedures which were spelled out in ad- 
vance of that fire. 

As a matter of fact, NASA had experi- 
enced previous fires under similar con- 
ditions. A NASA review board report of 
one of those fires on April 28, 1966, said: 


There is a potential fire hazard from arcing 
or direct short circuits. 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks and in- 
clude certain lists of figures. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LATTA, Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Arizona [Mr. 
RHODES]. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, since the Republican policy state- 
ment has been brought into the debate, 

-I ask unanimous consent to insert that 
statement in the Recorp at this point. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
ALBERT). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Arizona? 

There was no objection. 

The statement referred to is as fol- 
lows: 


HOUSE REPUBLICAN POLICY COMMITTEE STATE- 
MENT ON THE NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND 
SPACE ADMINISTRATION AUTHORIZATION BILL, 
H.R. 15856 


Under the Eisenhower Administration, the 
Country initiated a comprehensive research 
and development program that opened the 
skies to the American Astronaut. Since that 
time, there have been a number of discoveries 
and advances in the space program that have 
contributed to the growth of this Nation's 
technological capabilities. A balanced space 
program that will ensure progress and pre- 
eminence in this important field must be 
continued, 

In this period of urban and fiscal crisis, 
however, every program, every expenditure 
must be carefully examined. Every cut that 
can be made must be implemented. Every 
program that can be deferred must be re- 
scheduled, 

The seriousness of the present situation is 
reflected in the fact that interest rates have 
soared to their highest level since the Civil 
War. Between December 1960 and December 
1967, the consumer price index increased 
18.2% and in the first quarter of this year, 
prices have risen at an annual rate of 4%. 
The day before Washington’s birthday, the 
Treasury Department announced that for the 
first time in history the Federal Debt ex- 
ceeded $350 billion. 

William McChesney Martin, Chairman of 
the Federal Reserve Board, recently warned 
that the United States is in the midst of 
the worst financial crisis that we've had 
since 1931.” 

Fiscal mismanagement by the Kennedy and 
Johnson Administrations has shaken the 
world’s confidence in the dollar and in this 
Country’s fiscal integrity. A monetary col- 
lapse has been narrowly averted through the 
establishment of a makeshift two-price 
structure for gold and the plan for the crea- 
tion of a new form of international money. 
Unless our budget is brought under control, 
and the deficit in our international payments 
is sharply reduced, these measures will not 
be effective and the steep slide to disaster 
will continue. 

The House Committee on Science and As- 
tronautics has recommended a $153 million 
reduction in the Administration’s $4.3 bil- 
lion space request for fiscal year 1969. This 
is a step in the right direction. However, we 
believe that the request can be reduced by 
an additional $200 million without impairing 
the safety or the effectiveness of our space 
program, For example, substantial reductions 
can be made in the Apollo applications pro- 
gram, in administrative operations and in 
public relations. 

Many of the missions of the Apollo appli- 
cations program are in the planning stage. 
Moreover, the missions to be undertaken are 
changing from week to week and the com- 
ponents and hardware that may be needed 
are far from final selection. NASA does not 
know how many boosters, how many space- 
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craft, and how much associated components 
and facilities will be left over from Apollo 
that could be used in the Apollo applica- 
tions program. It appears that $142 million 
can be cut from this program. And even with 
this reduction, NASA will have $253 million 
for the Apollo applications program during 
fiscal year 1969. This is the same amount 
that the President set for the program dur- 
ing fiscal year 1968. 

We believe that NASA should place greater 
emphasis on research and development pro- 
grams that will lead the way to future space 
advances. The stockpiling of expensive hard- 
ware that may be obsolete by the time it is 
finally needed cannot be justified. 

In recent years the NASA Administrative 
operations appropriation has commanded 
an increasingly larger share of the total an- 
nual budget. For fiscal year 1964 the admin- 
istrative operations appropriation represented 
9.7 percent of the total NASA budget. In fiscal 
year 1965, it was 11.9 percent; in 1966, 11.4 
percent; in 1967, 13.1 percent; in 1968, 13.3 
percent. For fiscal year 1969, the NASA re- 
quest for administrative operations consti- 
tuted 14.8 percent of the total appropriation 
request. The NASA work force has increased 
until there is a requested level of 34,909 
personnel for fiscal year 1969. 

This escalating trend in civilian employ- 
ment is reflected throughout the federal gov- 
ernment. In four years, full time permanent 
employment in the executive branch will have 
increased by 454,747 to a total of 2,687,500 
civilian employees—an increase of more than 
20 percent. This trend can be reversed. A 
place where reductions can be made is the 
Administration's space request. The admin- 
istrative operations authorization of $646.6 
million can be cut by $43.5 million. 

According to data supplied by NASA, an 
estimated 269 people will be employed in the 
information-public relations field in fiscal 
year 1969, and the budget estimate totals 
over $10.1 million for salaries, travel and 
program, A 1967 Associated Press survey esti- 
mated that $200 million is spent by defense 
and space contractors for public relations 
which is charged no doubt, in part, to the 
taxpayer in contract costs. Clearly, a tight- 
ening of NASA’s budget can be made in this 
area. 

We support Republican proposals which 
urge NASA to improve its safety program 
wherever possible. The safety of our astro- 
nauts on the earth, in test chambers, in 
flight and on the lunar surface is and must 
remain of paramount importance. We are 
concerned that despite the Appollo 204 acci- 
dent, the long-range safety programs In NASA 
still need strengthening. 

Last year, the Republicans in Congress 
made repeated efforts to reduce nonessential 
spending and succesfully led the fight to cut 
$5.8 billion from the President's appropria- 
tion requests. At the start of this session of 
Congress, we pledged “An even greater effort 
to establish priorities, reduce spending and 
revise and reform existing programs.” The 
reductions in the Administration’s space re- 
quest that we have recommended are an 
important step in the implementation of 
this pledge. We urge their adoption. 

Unless government spending is dramati- 
cally reduced, the cost of living may reach 
the moon before our Astronauts. 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I yield such 
time as he may consume to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. MILLER], the 
able chairman of the Committee on 
Science and Astronautics. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, following the colloquy between the 
ranking minority member of the com- 
mittee and others, I would like to point 
out to you that hindsight is a wonder- 
ful thing, but the best techniques then 
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available were known and used in the 
cast of the 204 capsule. 

Col. Frank Borman, who is one of the 
most experienced astronauts, in re- 
sponse to a question I asked him in com- 
mittee, “Would you have gotten into 
that capsule the day that the accident 
took place?” He said in reply, “I would 
have willingly gotten into it.” I said, 
“Would you get into it today?” 

He replied, “No; I would not get into 
it today.” 

And it was also interesting to know 
that during the very period that this 
accident took place, this same Colonel 
Borman with two other astronauts in 
California were in an identical capsule at 
19 pounds pressure instead of 16 pounds 
of oxygen to the square inch. They did 
not have an accident. 

I do not like to dig up old events— 
but 2 days after the 204 accident there 
were two men lost in almost an identical 
accident—Air Force men. 

We are dealing with an entirely new 
environment. There is much to learn 
about it. You can always go back and 
find out what was there, but to imply 
that there was negligence, on the ground 
that somebody did not do their duty, is 
quite unfair to a group of fine engineers 
and scientists. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
further requests for time. I move the 
previous question on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I object to the 
vote on the ground that a quorum is not 
present and make the point of order that 
a quorum is not present. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
know whether it would be appropriate 
to ask for a reconsideration of the vote 
by which the rule was adopted. The able 
gentleman from New York felt he had 
been assured he would be recognized for 
an allocation of time under the rule. I 
understood that the gentleman was re- 
questing some time from the chairman of 
the committee when the bill comes up 
for consideration. I do not know how 
much time I have left. The gentleman 
rial New York has asked for a quorum 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the 
gentleman from New York withdraw his 
point of order? 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my point of order, 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the vote by which 
the resolution was agreed to be recon- 
sidered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, the action on the resolution is 
vacated. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, may I in- 
quire how much time I have remaining 
under the rule? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman from Florida has 21 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. PEPPER, Mr. Speaker, I yield 15 
minutes to the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Ryan]. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I wish’ to 
thank the distinguished gentleman from 
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Florida, the able member of the Rules 
Committee, for having yielded to me. I 
realize that there was a slight mis- 
understanding about the allocation of 
time. I appreciate his courtesy. He is al- 
ways most courteous in handling bills 
on the floor of the House, and he is a 
truly splendid Representative, not only 
of his district but of all the people of the 
United States. 

As we look today at the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration au- 
thorization bill, I think that we recog- 
nize that Congress faces many dilem- 
mas, the most pressing of whicr is the 
question of national priorities. In the 
case of the space program, the difficulty 
is compounded, since the question of pri- 
orities must be faced within the space 
budget itself as well as in relation to 
other programs. 

Last year on June 22, during the de- 
bate on the fiscal year 1968 NASA au- 
thorization, I stated: 

The most significant omission of Con- 
gress has been the failure to give serious 
consideration to the question of national 
priorities . . The American people have 
been mesmerized into accepting the idea of 
& $23 billion program to attempt to put 
astronauts on the lunar surface within this 
decade. At the same time only $1.5 million is 
spent by the Federal government for re- 
habilitation of narcotics addicts, only $175 
million on cancer research. It is difficult to 
find funds to mount a serious attack on the 
growing menace of air pollution which poi- 
sons the earth while we seek glories in the 
void of space. 


The question of national priorities and 
the relationship of the space program to 
human needs on earth has been raised 
during the past few months in some parts 
of the country rather harshly. It should 
be uppermost in all of our minds today. 

‘I would like to concentrate on an issue 
which may be less obvious and perhaps 
more difficult, the question of priorities 
within the space program itself. This 
question involves the role of Congress in 
relation to the space program, the direc- 
tions of potential benefits of the space 
program, and the level of funding and 
investment that will be required for years 
to come. 

Perhaps the central issue is the ques- 
tion of what we seek in space. 

Is it knowledge and practical benefits, 
or is it glory? If it is knowledge through 
data which may be useful to scientists, or 
benefits which may accrue through ap- 
plication of space technology on earth, 
then we must ask if we have chosen the 
means which will lead most surely to 
those results. If it is glory, we must ask 
if that glory is substantial and whether 
it is worth the price in potential loss of 
scientific data, in low priority placed on 
useful earth applications, and in terms 
of dollars and cents. 

The primary role of Congress in con- 
nection with the space program should 
be to participate in the definition of na- 
tional goals. It is not sufficient to make 
some cuts in NASA’s budget one year 
when the budget-cutting fever is ramp- 
ant and restore them in another year 
if funds are more readily available or if 
attitudes are more favorable. 

Not only is that inefficient and waste- 
ful, but in so doing we overlook our pri- 
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mary responsibility, the responsibility for 
leadership in this program. 

Congress should determine which goals 
are worthy of the investment of public 
funds and which potential benefits are of 
the greatest value to the Nation. 

As far as the question of knowledge is 
concerned, it should be made clear that 
the space program has made some great 
technological achievements, but it is not 
the central repository of our scientific ef- 
fort and growth. Many scientists share 
the general enthusiasm for our activities 
in space, but relatively few will currently 
assess them as a program of great scien- 
tific value. 

The space program involves advanced 
engineering and the development of 
technological tools which properly de- 
voted can collect data of value and in- 
terest to the scientific community. The 
question is whether we will devote those 
tools to more glamorous and exceedingly 
costly manned space flight programs, or 
whether we will choose to pursue manned 
space flight at a more modest pace, and 
devote our major efforts to less costly un- 
manned programs with a higher yield of 
valuable information. 

It is instructive to compare the view- 
points of two well-known scientists, one 
who is skeptical about the value of much 
of our expenditure in space, and another 
who is a primary supporter of the pro- 
gram. 

On a radio broadcast aired in New 
York on March 25, 1968, the nuclear 
physicist, Dr. Ralph Lapp, made the fol- 
lowing comments: 

(NASA) must want to go into manned 
space systems of long duration—of deep mis- 
sions—eventually going to Mars, because 
there is no other reason for having such big 
funds—such a big budget. Man is the expen- 
sive thing in space . I think that the role 
of man in space after we've had a total of 
1300 orbits is still undefined. If we don’t 
know it now, there isn’t much of a role 
there. . the failure of Congress (has been) 
to adequately conceive of a science budget— 
of a unified science budget—in which we 
would give priority to the things that are 
important—especially in basic science so 
that this is not underfunded .. this is the 
most critical thing for the future of the 
country—that we never let go of our good 
hold on basic research. .. we're not talking 
fantastic numbers here . . in terms of basic 
science there are contributions being made 
by NASA, but the trouble is you spend most 
of your money for the platforms on which 
to make your measurements. These peo- 
ple are playing a king of celestial roulette 
with these huge pieces of (orbital telescope) 
equipment that cost 50 or 60 million dollars 
apiece, while the astronomers who have done 
the job on earth go begging for funds. 


On August 14, 1967, Dr. W. F. Libby, 
director of the Institute of Geophysics 
and Planetary Physics at the University 
of California in Los Angeles delivered an 
address in which he said that the space 
program was indispensable and a great 
bargain, and he proposed that we estab- 
lish manned bases on the moon. He de- 
scribed the attitude of the science com- 
munity toward the space program as 
follows: 

The Space Program has been an engineer- 
ing miracle and a very substantial scientific 
effort. Part of the reason that success in 
science has been measured is that most 
scientists weren't sold on the Space Program 
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in its beginning . . The argument was if we 
had the same money we had been putting 
into the Space Program, and every school 
in the country could have a Mt. Palomar, 
that’s what we prefer to having a telescope 
in orbit, Well this kind of reasoning was a 
little impractical so far as that decision ever 
coming up. And the possibility of cancelling 
the Space Program and doing anything else 
for science with that money is very small. 
Things don't work that way. So scientists 
have begun to take a look around and to 
see that there is a great deal in the Space 

from which they can gain. ., I 
think we'll see the scientific community 
coming around more and more as the pro- 
gram proceeds. 


A careful comparison of these view- 
points reveals the problem which Con- 
gress must face; a unified view of our 
science needs and the priorities within it 
versus an assumption that, a la Parkin- 
son, only huge, expensive and visible pro- 
grams are likely to receive funds, so we 
Should accept this as our basis for 
planning. 

A view somewhere in between these 
two was expressed on December 15, 1967, 
in Science magazine by Dr. James A. Van 
Allen, whose involvement in the space 
program is familiar to us through the 
name of the Van Allen radiation belts. 
Their discovery, which took place in 1958 
at a mission cost of about $1 million, has 
been hailed as one of the greatest scienti- 
fic achievements of the space program 
to date. Dr. Van Allen expressed his ad- 
miration for advancement in scientific 
knowledge which has come about through 
unmanned exploration of the planets. He 
said, for example: 

The observations have yielded marked ad- 
vances in knowledge and understanding of 
the atmospheres, the ionospheres, and the 
thermal and magnetic properties of Venus 
and Mars, 


Dr. Van Allen went on to list at some 
length further accomplishments which 
he believes have sprung from this un- 
manned planetary effort, and noted: 

All of this has been accomplished at a cost 
of less than 2 percent of the budget of the 
National Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration. 


But then he used the word ‘‘devastat- 
ing” to describe what he called, “the re- 
luctance of NASA to forcefully request 
adequate funding for such work during 
fiscal year 1969, despite the existence of 
well-conceived programs of great scien- 
tific potential which are being urged by 
its several advisory bodies. The basic 
technology is available, and a rich di- 
versity of feasible experiments has been 
proposed by university groups and Gov- 
ernment laboratories.” 

This commentary by Dr. Van Allen is 
of particular interest because it is remi- 
niscent of the views expressed in Novem- 
ber 1967 by the National Academy of 
Sciences in a report entitled “Space Ap- 
plications Summer Study 1967.” The Na- 
tional Academy concerned itself not with 
scientific exploration but another view 
of the potential benefits of the space pro- 
gram—practical application of space 
technology to earth needs. This involves 
the use of satellite technology in fields 
such as meteorology, oceanography, geol- 
ogy, agriculture, communications, navi- 
gation, and so forth. The National Acad- 
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emy expressed its conviction that the po- 
tential benefits in this area are enormous 
both socially and perhaps economically, 
and it urged NASA to at least double its 
efforts in this area during fiscal year 
1969. However, the report noted the low 
priority that NASA itself places on such 
programs and stated: 

That part of the NASA budget that is di- 
rectly aimed at developing practical appli- 
cations of space technology is now about $100 
million per year or about 2 percent of the 
total 


In spite of NASA’s public emphasis on 
the scientific and practical benefits 
which it says will flow from our space 
effort, in reality its own faithful sup- 
porters severely criticize its lack of in- 
terest and effort in these areas. 

NASA’s preference is to argue that 
man in space is the most valuable objec- 
tive, and NASA has devised plans and 
programs which will help to insure the 
adoption of spectacular manned space 
missions at spectacular costs as the pri- 
mary goal. 

This may be the pursuit of glory, but 
Congress must carefully evaluate this 
and determine whether NASA’s internal 
attitudes should be accepted at face 
value. 

Even at reduced funding levels, finan- 
cial commitment in the space program 
involves long-term efforts, and shapes 
the future of what will be possible 
tomorrow. 

Congress, not NASA, should be the 
ultimate judge of our national goals in 
space. 

One of the greatest obstacles to ra- 
tional consideration of goals in space by 
Congress has been NASA’s continuing 
lack of candor. This is true in terms of 
program status as we learned during the 
congressional hearings which followed 
the Apollo fire. The Administrator of 
NASA refused at that time to admit that 
there had been a high-level manage- 
ment review some 13 months before the 
fire which indicated that the Apollo 
program was in serious trouble. 

A lack of candor is also found in terms 
of NASA’s budget presentations, which 
fail to describe true program costs. It is 
also true in terms of NASA’s accounting 
of the level of program personnel, which 
lists only the small number of civil serv- 
ice personnel on Government payroll and 
omits mention of the numerous contrac- 
tor personnel involved in each program, 
whose salaries are, nevertheless, paid 
from NASA funds. 

I might say to the gentlemen on the 
other side of the aisle, when we talk 
about cutting administrative operations 
expenses, we should ask ourselves 
whether or not ultimate savings will be 
achieved or whether those positions will 
be shifted from the Government payroll 
onto the payroll of contractors and paid 
for at a greater cost through the R. & D. 
budget. The point is that we do not know 
what the cost of personnel is in the 
R. & D. budget, and that point should be 
borne in mind. 

I believe some policy language should 
be written into the bill to make it clear 
that Congress should have that infor- 
mation. 
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NASA’s lack of candor is apparent also 
in terms of NASA’s long-term planning, 
in terms of mission goals which are not 
presented to Congress or are played down 
and obscured under specific questioning 
from Members of Congress. 

Our greatest problem in dealing with 
NASA is not simply to make some budget 
reductions but to establish the basis and 
relationship with the Space Administra- 
tion that will provide adequate informa- 
tion to make rational decisions in the 
future. I have a number of amendments 
to offer on the floor today, which are 
dedicated to this end. 

Two major program issues before us 
today are the NERVA program and the 
Apollo applications program. Both of 
these must be viewed as vehicles to carry 
out the fond intention of NASA; that 
is, the promotion of glamorous and costly 
manned space flight as the most impor- 
tant goal of our efforts in space. Both 
have been conceived to lead our present 
space efforts to a manned Mars mis- 
sion—or its equivalent—which may cost 
well in the neighborhood of $200 billion. 
Although this has been clear to me from 
most of NASA’s presentations, the idea 
is not solely my own; that is, the con- 
cept of their intentions. 

I believe it is important that we un- 
derstand this, so I will read from a NASA 
internal memorandum dated April 29, 
1966, entitled “Manned Mars/Venus 
Planetary Exploration Program,” which 
included the following items: 

Major goal is manned flyby in 1975, but de- 
veloped in such a way that manned landing 
hardware and mission are natural, almost im- 
mediate follow-on steps for the early 1980 
time period. The Saturn Apollo applications 
program will be geared to support the 
manned planetary program by emphasizing 
long-life spacecraft systems development and 
orbital operations (EVA). Earth applications 
experiments, and so forth, will take a sub- 
ordinate role. The committee at this 
meeting will lay out the flight system Pray 
ware and resolve such questions as... (2) 
Nuclear upper stage requirements (NERVA) 

. The committee will also lay out a plan- 
ning launch schedule for Apollo Applications 


through manned Mars landing as an inte- 
grated whole. 


In other words, NASA was frankly 
saying in this internal memorandum 
that the Apollo applications program is 
part of an overall goal of landing a man 
on Mars in the 19808. If it is our purpose 
to support that mission, we ought to do it 
frankly and openly, and we ought to 
recognize what that is going to cost. If 
that is not our purpose, we should not be 
led into a program that will take us down 
this road, only to be confronted later 
with a statement by NASA that the in- 
vestment is so great we cannot turn back. 

If we look at the NASA budget pres- 
entation, those intentions are confirmed. 
In describing the Apollo applications 
program NASA makes such points as: 

A further goal is to achieve continuous 
operation of the orbital workshop by having 
later missions overlap the earlier ones 
the next progressive step in crew stay time 
. . . Saturn I workshop mission plans, defi- 
nition of potential follow-on experiments 
and studies of configurations and systems 
all point to the logic of progressing to the 
Saturn V launched workshop as the next 
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follow-on step in an evolutionary manned 
orbital program. 


I believe it is clear that NASA intends 
the Apollo applications program as the 
basis for a spectacular manned-plane- 
tary mission, a goal which has not been 
presented to the Congress for discussion 
or evaluation, nor accompanied by any 
projection of the costs which will be 
eventually involved. 

In the case of NERVA, NASA argues 
that its multibillion-dollar-development 
costs may be amortized by use in less 
spectacular missions for which it is really 
not needed. Worse yet, it is not clear that 
we have a firm technical basis for invest- 
ment in the NERVA nuclear rocket 
engine even if a $200 billion manned- 
Mars mission were an acceptable goal. 

A former NASA official, Dr. Nicholas 
Golovin, who is a member of the Presi- 
dent’s Science Advisory Committee, 
described the current technical status 
of NERVA in an article in the technical 
journal Astronautics & Aeronautics, No- 
vember 1967. Dr. Golovin made the fol- 
lowing points among others: 

The Rover nuclear-rocket (NERVA) pro- 
gram, it is true, has made enormous strides 
in recent years. According to many authori- 
ties, it is by a wide margin the leading pro- 
pulsion contender for manned planetary ex- 
ploration. However, reliability-assurance and 
high-development-cost problems may great- 
ly complicate its future in comparison with, 
for example, either chemical or nuclear-elec- 
tric propulsion systems. A 1000 or 5000 Mw 
reactor, even if operated at full power for a 
very short time and then shut down, presents 
a serious radiation hazard for a relatively 
long time thereafter. So it is difficult to see 
how any large nuclear system—solid-core or 
nuclear-electric—that has been previously 
tested at full power can be assembled into 
a rocket payload . . . without prohibitive 
shielding or operational problems.. It is 
possible that an ingenious solution to this 
reliability-assurance problem will be even- 
tually devised. To my knowledge, however, 
none has appeared during the more than 2 
years since this question was first posed . 
our knowledge is currently inadequate to 
substantiate realistically a sensible propul- 
sion choice for an eventual try at manned 
planetary exploration. (Emphasis added.) 


Yet in spite of the apparent dangers 
and lack of assurance about technical 
feasibility, NASA wants us to invest im- 
mediately in developing NERVA hard- 
ware and a fiyable rocket stage. The 
joint NASA-AEC proposed cost of $135 
million for fiscal year 1969 is just the be- 
ginning of its long-range costs. NERVA 
itself may be the well-known beginning 
of a familiar path to either a huge in- 
vestment followed by a technical disaster, 
or an enormous and over costly mission 
goal of debatable value which must be 
adopted primarily to justify hardware 
and systems which have been developed 
with difficulty at enormous public ex- 
pense. 

I believe the committee acted wisely 
in recommending that the NERVA hard- 
ware development be deferred. The re- 
duction of $48.3 million from NASA’s 
$60 million request will accomplish such 
a deferral. It is essential that the com- 
mittee position, which was adopted by a 
vote of 18 to 9, be upheld on the floor 
and later in conference with the Senate. 

As far as the Apollo applications pro- 
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gram is concerned, again we are faced 
with its primary goal of implementing a 
program of manned-planetary explora- 
tion. I believe a key point to be noticed 
is the comment in the NASA internal 
memorandum which I read. 

In that memorandum it said, “Earth 
applications experiments, and so forth, 
will take a subordinate role.” These are 
the same practical applications and ben- 
efits which NASA advertises so highly as 
a major justification for continuing 
enormous budgets in the space program 
and which the National Academy of Sci- 
ences urged NASA to emphasize. 

A further point to be realized is that 
even technical implementation of the 
Apollo applications program is in ques- 
tion. Mission plans are not clearly de- 
fined and are changed frequently. 

Worse yet, the proposed Apollo appli- 
cations program involves a major dupli- 
cation with the Air Force planned 
orbiting laboratory program which 
shares with the NASA program the orbit- 
ing workshop approach and the defini- 
tion of man’s role in space over long dura- 
tions as its goal. From the fiscal point 
of view it does not matter if the on- 
board experiments are considered classi- 
fied or not. It is simply a gross duplica- 
tion. I think before we make long-term 
commitment 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RYAN. I am happy to yield to the 
distinguished chairman of the sub- 
committee. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Is it not true 
that when you compare MOL and the 
Workshop to date we may be doing the 
same as comparing a Boeing 707 with a 
fighter plane? They have two completely 
different missions. MOL has two men, 
and Workshop will have 10 or more. 
Workshop is doing experimentation for 
MOL. You can say that airplanes are a 
duplication of one another because they 
both fly. 

Because there are some superficial 
similarities between the Saturn I and 
Saturn V workshops in the Apollo appli- 
cations program and the manned orbit- 
ing laboratory program of the Depart- 
ment of Defense, and because the details 
of the manned orbiting laboratory proj- 
ect are classified, the question of possible 
duplication between the Apollo applica- 
tions and MOL programs is raised from 
time to time. Actually, the two programs 
are different in nature and not competi- 
tive with each other. Insofar as they have 
certain aspects in common; that is, both 
involve the flying and use of men in 
earth orbit, they are complementary in 
nature and fully coordinated. However, 
the programs are different in nature and 
purpose, and the justification for each 
stands on its own feet. 

The objectives of the MOL program 
are to develop, operate, and evaluate 
specialized experiments and equipment 
of military significance which require or 
benefit from man’s participation in their 
operation in space. The experiments and 
systems involved are classified. In devel- 
oping and proceeding with the MOL pro- 
gram, the Department of Defense is 
drawing heavily on NASA’s experience 
and is making use of equipment devel- 
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oped by NASA in the Mercury, Gemini, 
and Apollo programs. Thus, the MOL is 
a specialized classified program for de- 
fense mission purposes, and represents 
an example of the utilization by another 
Department for its mission purposes of 
NASA-developed space technology. In 
this respect, it is entirely similar to the 
Department of Commerce’s use of mete- 
orological satellites for its mission of 
weather observation and forecasting, and 
the Department of Defense’s and the 
Communications Satellite Corp.’s use of 
communications satellites for operation- 
al purposes. 

The objectives of the Saturn I and 
Saturn V workshops in the Apollo ap- 
lications program, on the other hand, 
are to advance further the Nation’s ca- 
pabilities and use of manned space flight 
in earth orbit for a wide variety of scien- 
tific, technological, and other applica- 
tions. In this regard, the Saturn V work- 
shop, and the Saturn I workshop which 
will precede it, are major steps beyond 
the MOL system in size, in performance, 
and in potential uses. For example, the 
Saturn V workshop will be 22 feet in 
diameter compared to 10 feet for the 
MOL. Its pressurized volume will be 10 
times that of the MOL. It will accommo- 
date six to nine men compared to only 
two for the MOL. It will be designed to be 
placed in orbit for continuous or repeated 
use over an indefinite period of time, as 
compared to 30 days useful life in orbit 
planned for MOL. Because of its size and 
capability, it can be used as the central 
“Antarctic” type base for a variety of 
operations, including working with sepa- 
rately orbited equipments like a large 
astronomical telescope, whereas the MOL 
is necessarily limited to experiments of 
the magnitude and type now planned for 
defense purposes. The MOL cannot do 
what we are setting out to do in AAP. 
The MOL is specially adapted to and 
will be fully utilized for the classified 
experiments the Department of Defense 
has in mind. 

Mr. RYAN. There are two programs, 
both with the same objective. They are 
programs that have a workshop and are 
also designed to test man’s survivability 
in space. The unfortunate thing is that 
we have not been able to obtain from the 
Air Force a statement as to details of its 
program. The Air Force has refused to 
brief individual Members of Congress so 
we do not know the details, but we do 
know that there is duplication. We do 
know the objective is the same. Until the 
Congress has laid before it an adequate 
comparison of the two programs Con- 
gress should not be asked to fund two 
such costly, parallel programs. 

The President’s Science Advisory Com- 
mittee itself, in its February 1967 report 
on our post-Apollo space program asked 
what it termed a “critical” question 
“whether the pace of the overall manned 
flight program necessitates the acquisi- 
tion of these longer duration flight data 
substantially earlier than available from 
the manned orbiting laboratory pro- 
gram.” 

I certainly feel this question should be 
answered before Congress makes a long- 
term commitment to an Apollo applica- 
tions program. 
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Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill—H.R. 15856—to au- 
thorize appropriations to the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration 
for research and development, construc- 
tion of facilities, and administrative op- 
erations, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 15856, with 
Mr. Rooney of New York in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from California [Mr. MILLER] 
will be recognized for 1 hour and the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. FUL- 
TON] will be recognized for 1 hour. 

The Chair now recognizes the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. MILLER]. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself such time as I may 
consume. 

Mr. Chairman, today we have for con- 
sideration H.R. 15856, the NASA au- 
thorization bill for fiscal year 1969. 

We bring before you an austere space 
program for fiscal year 1969, one that 
has been subjected to severe cutbacks 
both by the Bureau of the Budget and 
by the committee. 

The committee has squeezed the 1969 
space program down to a minimum ef- 
fort, curtailing and deferring many im- 
portant projects and programs. 

The basic space requirements for fiscal 
year 1969 were $4,760 million. This was 
the amount that NASA submitted to the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

The Bureau cut almost $390 million 
from the program. 

The total authorization requests sub- 
mitted to the Congress by NASA was 
$4,370,400,000. 

Our committee reviewed this request 
in meticulous detail. As a result of care- 
ful analysis, the committee cut $153,- 
073,000 from NASA’s request. This was 
9 in the committee by a vote of 

H.R. 15856, the bill now before the 
committee, would authorize appropria- 
tions for fiscal year 1969 in the amount 
of $4,217,323,000. 

This is broken down as follows: 

For “Research and development“ 
$3,525,650,000. 

For “Construction of facilities’—$45 
million. 

For “Administrative operations“ 
$646,673,000. 

Consequently, we bring before you a 
much reduced space program for fiscal 
year 1969. 

We do not believe that the space pro- 
gram can be cut further without placing 
the progress of our national space effort 
in jeopardy. 
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Time will not permit me to go into this 
program line item by line item. However, 
I am to be followed by our subcommittee 
chairmen who will explain the programs 
in considerably more detail and will be 
available to answer any questions you 
may have. 

I would, however, like to highlight 
major program elements for your infor- 
mation. 

First, let me review briefly the re- 
search and development effort planned 
for fiscal year 1969 in the four program 
areas, 

MANNED SPACE FLIGHT 

The total amount in this bill for 
manned space flight research and de- 
velopment is just over $2.4 billion. 

The manned space flight effort is 
broken down into the Apollo program, 
the Apollo applications program, and the 
advanced missions program. 

The largest single project in the re- 
search and development program, and I 
am sure the one of most interest, is the 
Apollo program to land and safely return 
men from the moon in this decade. 

The successful Mercury and Gemini 
flights and further test flights during 
late 1967 and early 1968 have placed us 
closer to successfully accomplishing the 
national objective. 

NASA requested $2,038,800,000 for the 
continuation of the Apollo program in 
fiscal year 1969. 

The committee has carefully reviewed 
the Apollo program, noting the excellent 
recovery in the program since the acci- 
dent of January 1967, 

Based on the planned increase in 
flights scheduled in fiscal year 1969, the 
committee reduced the program by $13.8 
million which, in our judgment, will still 
allow accomplishment of the planned 
schedule, but will encourage more aus- 
tere management of research and de- 
velopment. supporting activities. 

Therefore, the bill includes an author- 
ization of $2,025,000,000 for continuation 
of the Apollo program. 

The Apollo applications program will 
carry out an investigation of man’s role 
in the effective exploitation of the en- 
vironment of space to meet man’s needs 
on the earth and in the long-term ex- 
ploration of the universe. 

The Apollo applications program will 
meet two basic objectives: to make unique 
contributions to practical applications; 
operational capabilities, science and 
technology, and to assess the value and 
feasibility of future space flight and the 
interrelated roles of manned and un- 
manned systems. 

The committee believes the Apollo ap- 
plications program provides the major 
U.S. opportunity to extend manned sci- 
entific, technological and utilitarian 
space capability in the 1970’s. 

The committee reduced the fiscal year 
1969 NASA budget request by $44 million 
with the view that this reduction would 
still allow accomplishment of the pres- 
ently scheduled Apollo applications pro- 
gram but require NASA to hold expendi- 
ture in supporting activities to a mini- 
mum. 

Thus, $395 million is recommended for 
Apollo applications in fiscal year 1969 as 
opposed to a request of $439.6 million. 
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The last item in the manned space basis of scientific merit, can be post- 


flight portion of the program is advanced 
missions for which NASA requested 
$5,000,000 in fiscal year 1969. 

Advanced mission studies are intended 
to examine advanced manned space flight 
concepts, and provide for future space 
station studies, and intermediate size 
launch vehicle studies. 

The committee reviewed the expendi- 
ture of previous year funds for advanced 
missions and determined that NASA has 
an unobligated balance of $5.46 million 
on hand which NASA plans to obligate 
by July 1, 1968. 

After reviewing the obligation rate for 
funds for advanced mission programs, 
the committee reduced the NASA re- 
quest to $2.5 million with the view that 
sufficient funds would be available at that 
level for fiscal year 1969 studies. 

SPACE SCIENCE AND APPLICATIONS 


I turn next to those projects which 
come within the space science and appli- 
cations portion of the authorization re- 
quest, and which fall into the unmanned 
space flight category. 

NASA’s space science and applications 
program has been remarkably successful 
to date. 

Eighty-eight percent of the missions 
in the unmanned space effort have been 
flawless, and we have had a maximum 
return on the national investment dur- 
ing the past 9 years. 

We have now reached the point where 
success is routine and failure a rare 
occurrence. 

The highly successful surveyor and 
lunar orbiter programs have furnished 
over 89,000 detailed pictures of the 
moon’s surface, including the far side, 
never seen from the earth. 

These pictures, along with soil analy- 
sis data, have provided more knowledge 
about the physical and chemical prop- 
erties of the earth’s nearest neighbor 
than had been achieved over all previ- 
ous recorded history. 

The Mariner V flyby of Venus in Oc- 
tober 1967, provided significant data on 
the planet’s upper atmosphere and local 
space environment, which was highly 
complementary to the data from Russia’s 
Venus V landing capsule. 

In the physics and astronomy pro- 
gram, the orbiting geophysical observa- 
tory program will end with the last ve- 
hicle to be launched next year. 

NASA has also suspended further work 
on the orbiting astronomical observatory 
beyond the fourth mission. 

Project Voyager, the largest and most 
ambitious of the unmanned projects, has 
been cancelled because of financial con- 
straints. 

Nevertheless, NASA has undertaken a 
respectable, though austere, planetary 
exploration program which we believe 
Congress should support. 

It is a good program, and one which 
the committee can recommend to the 
House of Representatives without hesita- 
tion. 

The committee approved the space 
science and applications program in 
large part. The adjustment by our com- 
mittee essentially were deferrals of proj- 
ects which, although justified on the 


poned for at least a year. 

The committee denied authorization of 
two proposed new atmosphere explorer 
spacecraft and postponed the launch 
schedule of the two 21-day biosatellites. 

In both cases it is our belief that no 
great harm will be done by putting off 
these missions for the time being. 

Our committee also reduced the 
amount requested for supporting re- 
search and technology work by more 
than $11 million, which will authorize 
approximately the same level of effort as 
the current fiscal year. 

One of the most exciting new programs 
in the applications satellite area is the 
proposed earth resources survey project. 

An effective earth resources survey 
system, in terms of its potential benefits 
to mankind, could represent the greatest 
direct return on investment of any aspect 
of the space program. 

While it is impossible to predict at 
this early stage the precise value of such 
a system to farmers, foresters, fishermen, 
merchant marine, the petroleum and 
mining industries, the economic divi- 
dends will undoubtedly be great. 

The National Academy of Sciences es- 
timates that ultimately many billions of 
dollars will be saved each year once such 
a system becomes operational. 

The earth resources survey program is 
a new start this year which the commit- 
tee strongly supports. 

ADVANCED RESEARCH AND TECHNOLOGY AND 
TRACKING AND DATA ACQUISITION 

The final elements of the research and 
development program are those falling 
within the purview of advanced research 
and technology and the vital worldwide 
space tracking network indicated in the 
bill as “Tracking and data acquisition.” 

Since advanced research leads the way 
to improved future capabilities, we are 
critically sensitive to budget reductions 
in these fields. We did, however, reduce 
this area by $56.3 million. 

There are only three areas out of the 
10 research and development areas 
covered that showed an increase over 
NASA’s fiscal year 1968 program. 

The increases in the aeronautics re- 
search and the tracking and data ac- 
quisition were considered to be absolutely 
necessary by the committee, particularly 
in view of NASA’s limited program in 
aeronautical research and also the criti- 
cal nature of the tracking and data ac- 
quisition program. 

It is our consensus that the total re- 
search in aeronautics falls short of the 
need. 

For the past several years our commit- 
tee has attempted to stimulate NASA to 
place more emphasis on this work. 

This program includes work to reduce 
the noises generated by future aircraft 
engines. There are also included funds 
for other investigations which we hope 
will reduce the noises about the airports. 

I do not feel that I need emphasize 
the importance of noise abatement to 
you. 

The tracking and data acquisition pro- 
gram is of paramount importance. 

It is through this program that we are 
able to communicate and record the im- 
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portant data necessary to the success of 
our astronauts in their space missions. 

We did reduce the tracking and data 
acquisition program by $5 million, which 
was about the maximum that we thought 
the program could stand. 

The one area in which the biggest re- 
duction was made is the nuclear rocket 
program. 

This project was reduced from $60 mil- 
lion to $11.7 million, or a total of $48.3 
million below the NASA request. 

This was a controversial item in the 
committee’s deliberations. The effect of 
this reduction will be to terminate, or 
certainly phase down to a very minimal 
level of effort the desirable continuation 
of the development of a nuclear thruster. 

I am fully aware of the fact that the 
capability of a nuclear rocket and the 
potential mission advantages that it 
offers are great. 

I am also aware of the fact that the 
need for more thrust has always been a 
limited factor in our space program. 

However, in these trying times with 
budgetary constrictions, the committee 
felt that this program should be phased 
down and kept at a minimum level. 

CONSTRUCTION OF FACILITIES 


New construction has been held to a 
minimum this year in the NASA budget 
request in line with the need to constrain 
Federal capital investment. 

It totais less than $20 million for new 
NASA facilities, adding only a small in- 
crement to the existing NASA physical 
plant value. 

The proposed new construction con- 
sists of two 210-foot antennae, one in 
Spain and the second in Australia, and 
an addition to our deep space network at 
Goldstone, Calif. 

The remainder of the construction 
budget includes approximately $22 mil- 
lion for rehabilitation or replacement of 
existing facilities at 14 NASA installa- 
tions, and $3 million for facility plan- 
ning and design. 

The total construction of facilities pro- 
gram amounts to $45 million for fiscal 
year 1969. 

ADMINISTRATIVE OPERATIONS 

The administrative operations part of 
H.R. 15856 provides the funds for per- 
sonal compensation, benefits and opera- 
tional type functions at NASA head- 
quarters, and the 18 field centers 
throughout the United States. 

It is from this element of the appro- 
priation that the direct and indirect 
costs are defrayed for directing, man- 
aging and executing the NASA research 
and development programs. 

Drastic cuts by the Congress in this 
element of the appropriation last year 
caused a large-scale reduction in force 
of civil service employees throughout 
NASA. 

The demoralizing effect of last year’s 
arbitrary budget cuts has caused much 
unrest in the NASA professional work 
force and has resulted in the partial dis- 
mantling of a very competent team. 

Further decimation of this team un- 
doubtedly will have an adverse impact on 
space progress. 
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NASA requested $648.2 million for 
“Administrative operations” for fiscal 
year 1969. The committee recommends a 
reduction of slightly more than $14 mil- 
lion in the requested amount. 

The majority of the reduction is in 
the denial of the requested increase in 
personnel at the Electronics Research 
Center. 

NASA planned an increase of 150 per- 
sonnel. The committee reduced the 
amount to 75 personnel to be added to 
the present complement at this Center. 

There are some who would make fur- 
ther arbitrary reductions in this ac- 
count. 

Perhaps there will be amendments to- 
ward this end offered. But I would warn 
those who advocate such action that fur- 
ther cuts in this part of the 1969 appro- 
priation will result in more reductions in 
force. 

We need competent people to manage 
the research and development. effort. 
Further cuts will lessen NASA’s capabil- 
ity to effectively manage a program. of 
considerable magnitude and one of major 
national significance. 

In summary, we are presenting to you 
a bill which would authorize $4,217,323,- 
000 for the Nation’s space effort in fiscal 
year 1969. 

The bill before the committee is $153 
million less than the President’s request. 
We think it is an austere program, but we 
think the Nation can move forward with 
this amount. 

In due course during this debate the 
subcommittee chairmen will take the 
floor and further explain—in more de- 
tail—the various NASA programs con- 
tained in the bill. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of California. I yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I wish to compliment the 
distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Science and Astronautics, the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. MILLER], 
upon an excellent statement. I agree with 
the gentleman that our Committee on 
Science and Astronautics, as well as the 
various subcommittees, have worked 
hard in evaluating into the tremendous 
technical details involved in the program. 

The Members of the House should 
know that we have been careful while 
trying to cut as much as we could. There 
have, of course, been disagreements. We 
have had investigations made by our own 
competent, professional staff into many 
facets of the operation of this program. 

Mr. Chairman, it is my opinion that 
the gentleman from California should be 
complimented for the leadership which 
he has displayed as the chairman of the 
Committee on Science and Astronautics. 
I am glad to join with him in recom- 
mending the passage of this bill. 

At this point, I would like to state cer- 
tain views on the general administration 
of NASA programs, the current fiscal 
year budget as well as surveillance by 
the committee over NASA operations. 

I strongly oppose the administration’s 
placing the manned orbiting labora- 
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tory—MOL—program under the juris- 
diction of the U.S. Air Force. 

MOL should be placed under the juris- 
diction of NASA, the research and de- 
velopment agency of the Federal Gov- 
ernment for space and aeronautics. Or, 
MOL should be placed under the joint 
jurisdiction of NASA and the U.S. Air 
Force for development. 

This action is a serious mistake, both 
in organization and philosophy, as well 
as for public relations purposes. 

Latest information shows that the 
overall cost of the MOL program has 
now risen to $2.9 billion over a 10-year 
period. This is a $1.4 billion increase in 
the predicted total costs of the R. & D. 
program since August 1965 for a seven- 
flight program. By the end of fiscal year 
1968, about $722 million will have been 
expended on this costly and duplicative 
Program, For fiscal year 1969, the De- 
partment of Defense is requesting $600 
million, which is a new high. It was ini- 
tially expected that MOL flights would 
begin in late 1968. Now, the first opera- 
tional flight will not take place until 
1971, a slip of at least 3 years. 

Surely, prudent management and good 
judgment dictate a common earth orbi- 
tal program where NASA launch facili- 
ties, knowledge, existing hardware, and 
capability are used to avoid the cost 
increases and launch schedule slippages. 

I strongly oppose the action of Sec- 
retary of Defense McNamara when, in 
his December 10, 1963, news conference, 
Mr. McNamara announced without prior 
notice of any kind that the manned or- 
biting laboratory program would be as- 
signed to the Air Force. Neither Con- 
gress nor the scientific community of 
the country had had any prior notice 
or inkling that this was to be the case 
until Mr. McNamara made his bland 
announcement, T 

I also oppose the announcement by 
the President on August 25, 1965, at a 
news conference that the MOL program 
would be worked upon by certain major 
contractors. This is certainly not the 
way to do business nor is it appropriate 
to ignore the existing science and re- 
search facilities of the Federal Govern- 
ment without any consultation or au- 
thorization by Congress whatever. 

It is complete fiction to state, as Secre- 
tary of Defense McNamara has assumed, 
that MOL is completely a military task 
and therefore can be handled by him as 
Secretary of Defense, as if he and the De- 
partment are the only people concerned 
in this tremendous development. 

The announcement by Secretary Me- 
Namara makes a fiction and is in direct 
violation of the expressed intent of the 
Congress in section 102(a) of the orig- 
inal Space Act, Public Law 85-568, dated 
1 28, 1958, wherein it was expressed 


The Congress hereby declares that it is the 
policy of the United States that activities in 
space should be devoted to peaceful purposes 
for the benefit of all mankind, 


The action of Secretary of Defense Mc- 
Namara is also in direct violation of the 


provisions of resolution 1472, “Interna- 
tional Cooperation in the Peaceful Uses 
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of Outer Space,” adopted by the United 
Nations at the 856th plenary meeting of 
the 14th General Assembly on December 
12, 1959. 

Under this resolution, the United 
States, along with other countries in- 
cluding the U.S.S.R., agreed to foster in- 
ternational cooperation in the peaceful 
uses of outer space. It was a privilege and 
a real responsibility for me to be able to 
work as one of the delegates on the U.S. 
mission to the United Nations for this 
purpose, under the leadership of Henry 
Cabot Lodge, chi2f U.S. delegate. 

On January 27, 1967, the United States, 
U.S.S.R., Great Britain, and many other 
nations signed the treaty on principles 
governing the exploration and use of 
outer space. On April 25, 1967, the U.S. 
Senate ratified the treaty, and the 
U.S.S.R. similarly ratified the treaty on 
May 18, 1967. 

The treaty specifically provides for 
peaceful exploration of space and bans 
the orbiting of nuclear weapons and 
weapons of mass destruction in space. It 
also prevents the use of the moon and 
other celestial bodies for military pur- 
poses. It is provided in the space treaty 
that space shall be used exclusively for 
peaceful purposes. Thus, is the U.S. pol- 
icy on the use of space facing two direc- 
tions? Has the United States already 
been violating this treaty at the time of 
signing? 

The Congress of the United States 
should decide the basic national policy 
on space according to the will of the 
American people, after thorough study 
and due deliberation. 

Being first in space for scientific and 
prestige purposes is one thing. Being first 
in space to better deliver weapons of 
destruction or nuclear and atomic weap- 
ons is quite another field entirely. 

Do the American people want the ad- 
ministration to have the first manned 
orbiting laboratory solely dedicated for 
military purposes? This would have the 
fatal result of excluding all peaceful pur- 
pose research and development or, at 
best, make a poor second the research 
and development that could be done by 
NASA for the benefit and progress of 
the American people and all mankind. 

The announced objective of the MOL 
program is to put two-man crews in near- 
earth orbit for 30-day periods to con- 
duct experiments. This is exactly the 
purpose of the Apollo applications pro- 
gram where NASA intends to put men 
into near-earth orbit for periods of from 
30 to 45 days to conduct experiments. 
This is the same program for which 
NASA received over one-quarter of a bil- 
lion dollars in fiscal year 1968 and for 
which NASA is requesting about $440 
million for fiscal year 1969. 

The MOL program is clearly a waste- 
ful and duplicative program. Why should 
the Nation, particularly in these times 
of financial crisis, develop another launch 
complex, additional launch stands, addi- 
tional launch vehicles and spacecraft, 
additional tracking and data acquisition 
facilities, and additional recovery forces 
when all such facilities already exist in 
NASA? 

Why cannot the Department of De- 
fense train its crews, develop its special 
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equipment and use NASA facilities, vehi- 
cles and spacecraft? If there is any data 
collected which is classified, this can be 
handled much like classified operations 
are conducted simultaneously in indus- 
trial aerospace plants together with un- 
classified and even commercial work? 

Why spend several billions of dollars 
on a separate program when there is no 
sound reason for it to be truly separate? 

In addition to insuring that our activ- 
ities in space are for truly peaceful pur- 
poses, the United States, acting through 
the appropriate organs of the United Na- 
tions, should press for early codification 
of the “rules of the road” regarding all 
inspection and operational activities in 
space. 

On May 5, 1961, Astronaut Alan B. 
Shepard, Jr., in Freedom 7 made the first 
manned suborbital flight. This marked 
the beginning of our manned space flight 
program and the use of a 100-percent 
oxygen atmosphere in our space capsules. 
Seemingly, without any further consid- 
eration, NASA continued to use a dan- 
gerous 100-percent oxygen atmosphere 
throughout the Mercury and Gemini pro- 
grams. Fortunately, no accidents oc- 
curred. On January 27, 1967, while con- 
ducting a simulated launch countdown 
demonstration in an Apollo space capsule 
Astronauts Virgil I. Grissom, Edward H. 
White II, and Roger B. Chaffee lost their 
lives in a flash fire at Cape Kennedy. 

With our latest and most sophisticated 
spacecraft, the Apollo command module, 
we were using a 100-percent pure oxygen 
atmosphere at the high pressure of 16 
pounds per square inch. Since that tragic 
accident more than $100 million has been 
spent in the redesign. Approximately 
2,000 pounds of additional weight has 
been added to the command module. On 
March 12, 1968, Mr. James E. Webb, Ad- 
ministrator of NASA, approved and sub- 
sequently announced on March 14, 1968, 
the decision to use an oxygen-nitrogen, 
two-gas atmosphere during manned 
Apollo launch preparations and in pre- 
orbital flight. It is their plan to revert to 
100-percent oxygen at 6 pounds per 
square inch pressure during the orbital 
portions of the Apollo operations. 

Flammability tests have been con- 
ducted for some time on the materials 
used in the spacecraft. Following the 
Apollo accident 1,412 potentially com- 
bustible nonmetallic items were identified 
in the capsule. Plastic such as nylon net- 
ting and other inflammable materials 
were used extensively in the capsule. It 
is difficult to understand why Beta cloth 
was not used earlier as a replacement for 
nylon and other inflammable plastics. 
Even with the elimination of 1,113 of the 
inflammable items, NASA’s tests have 
demonstrated that a 100-percent oxygen 
atmosphere at 16 pounds per square inch 
of pressure could not be tolerated. 

When we made the investigation at 
the Manned Spacecraft Center in Hous- 
ton of the accident, the testimony in- 
dicated to me at that time that a two- 
gas system should have been adopted. 
Now that the decision has been made it 
is obvious that it should have been made 
earlier. 

At this late date why has NASA finally 
reached the conclusion that they must 
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use a two-gas system on the launch pad 
and prior to orbital flight? The Soviet 
space program for sometime has used a 
mixed atmosphere in their space cap- 
sules. It is unthinkable that it should 
have taken this length of time to come 
to this conclusion. Most important it is 
still likely that even by using a mixed gas 
atmosphere on the launch pad and in 
preorbital flight the problem will not be 
eliminated. For the safety of the as- 
tronauts and the success of the program, 
NASA should continue to review the 
problem of the space capsule atmosphere 
to insure the safety of the astronauts 
and the success of the program. 

As I have stated previously, one of the 
most important gaps in our space pro- 
gram is the development of an efficient, 
long-duration and highly maneuverable 
upper stage. Such a stage should utilize 
nuclear propulsion. This Nation must be 
able to place into orbit for extended 
periods of time a vehicle which can 
change plane or orbit on command from 
the earth on numerous occasions. 

Under our present policy, our first re- 
sponse to an unidentified object in space 
is military. This is wrong. 

To think in terms of neutralizing such 
spacecraft by use of military missiles 
like the antiballistics missile is fool- 
hardy. Military action would be wrong 
and irretrievable. There would be no 
time for meaningful discussions with 
other countries on the nature of such un- 
identified spacecraft. 

A highly maneuverable, long-duration 
upper stage conceived and developed by 
NASA would serve the purpose. It would 
be able to remain in orbit for long peri- 
ods of time and could be rerouted to ap- 
proach and identify any objects of con- 
cern to the Nation. If necessary, such 
an upper stage could also use its superior 
on-board propulsion to force the uniden- 
tified spacecraft into a different and 
safer plane or orbit while discussions 
were being held with the interested 
parties. 

Such a development would prove to be 
a peaceful substitute for the only capa- 
bility existing, that is, of possibly using 
military missiles to destroy objects in 
orbit which could ultimately prove to be 
of a peaceful nature. 

I continue to be concerned over the 
apparent apathy in NASA toward estab- 
lishing a viable safety organization with 
appropriate checks and balances to in- 
sure the safety of our astronauts whether 
they be on the earth in test chambers, in 
flight, or on the lunar surface. 

NASA is to be criticized that only five 
members of the Aerospace Safety Ad- 
visory Panel, which was literally forced 
on NASA by the Congress in fiscal year 
1968, have been appointed to date. These 
appointments, significantly, were made 
just prior to the President’s budget mes- 
sage for fiscal year 1969. 

Despite the internal actions taken by 
NASA as a result of the Apollo 204 acci- 
dent, there is still no long-range safety 
program or separate safety organization 
established. I have on many occasions 
said that a preliminary step toward de- 
veloping such a program and organiza- 
tion would be to establish an Office of 
Inspector General which could continu- 
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ously inspect and audit internal activities 
to insure that safety is not compromised 
by operational considerations. 

In 1966, the staff of the House Commit- 
tee on Science and Astronautics under- 
took a study of space flight emergencies 
and safety. NASA in its published reply 
promised the committee that it would 
present by the fall of 1967 a comprehen- 
sive 5-year plan to identify programs 
and funding requirements necessary, in 
their words, “for provision of safety in 
future recommended space programs.” 
This 5-year program has yet to be fur- 
nished to the House committee. 

One of the recommendations of this 
same staff study read in part as follows: 

That, in addition to the space flight safety 
efforts that are integral to specific programs 
of the two Government agencies (NASA and 
DOD), there be established and maintained 
in each agency a separate and unique flight 
safety group which would be responsible for, 
among other tasks, providing separate in- 
puts, on an overall system basis and keyed 
specifically to the problems of space flight 
safety, into the design of systems for specific 
missions. 


It is obvious to me that no such sep- 
arate and distinct inputs are now being 
fed into the design of specific missions 
by experienced safety engineers who are 
separate and apart from any operational 
elements concerned with meeting dead- 
lines. 

I have yet to see any alternative de- 
signs or plans based on providing more 
safety to the Apollo astronauts, even at 
the expense of eliminating some of the 
present payload. The weight budget on 
the Apollo spacecraft is now at its limit. 
Yet NASA has not given any serious con- 
sideration to reducing the experimental 
payload so as to provide more safety fea- 
tures for the astronauts. 

Nor have any plans been presented 
which provide for an emergency escape 
procedure should astronauts be stranded 
on the lunar surface through a malfunc- 
tion of the ascent engine or for other 
reasons. There should be some way to 
provide for an emergency solid fuel 
escape booster pack that the astronauts 
could use to escape from the lunar sur- 
face and rejoin the command and service 
module orbiting around the moon. Even 
more appropriate would be the develop- 
ment of an escape platform which could 
use the fuels common to the descent and 
ascent engines, thereby eliminating the 
need for carrying emergency escape fuel. 

Likewise, no provision has been made 
for emergency escape or aid should the 
astronauts returning from the moon find 
it impossible to achieve their landing 
pattern. It would appear feasible, as an 
emergency measure, to have an earth 
orbiting vehicle on station at the time of 
the lunar landing mission to provide for 
an emergency rescue in earth orbit 
should it become necessary. 

Safety cannot be considered a one- 
time measure to be invoked after a dis- 
aster has occurred, as in the case of the 
Apollo 204 accidents. The measures taken 
by NASA as a result of this accident are 
commendable but do not take into ac- 
count the many other hazards that can 
occur, particularly in space flight. 

Safety is a matter of continuing sur- 
veillance. 
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The organization, as well as the design 
of vehicles and spacecraft, should be 
modified so as to permit separate and 
unique safety reviews by nonoperational 
personnel who are in a position to im- 
mediately suspend operations when they 
believe that safety considerations are be- 
ing compromised. Such an independent 
organization would be invaluable in pro- 
viding an avenue of appeal to an astro- 
naut who desires to question the safety 
features of a particular spacecraft or 
mission. Such questions should not be 
directed to contractors or program- 
oriented personnel. 

There should also be provision to re- 
quire vehicle and spacecraft contrac- 
tors to post performance bonds to insure 
that such vehicles and spacecraft are of 
acceptable materials and workmanship. 
This would have prevented many of the 
equipment problems which occurred dur- 
ing Colonel Glenn’s flight. 

I have long insisted that NASA pro- 
vide candid and full disclosure of their 
activities in all operational and manage- 
ment elements of the organization. In a 
monthly statistical summary under a 
section called “Policy Notes“ NASA 
states: 

PUBLIC INFORMATION 

It is NASA's policy to encourage prompt 
and complete release of information of its 
activities except that information classified 
to protect national security. The intent of 
this policy is that information will be issued 
in advance of events as well as after events, 
and both success and failure will be reported. 


These are fine words, but NASA has 
failed to follow its own stated policies 
with respect to disclosure of information. 
Year after year the committee and the 
Congress are asked to endorse legislation 
for support of NASA programs. 

Without clear statements of the intent 
of NASA in specific programs; 

Without thorough analysis of NASA 
program costs; and 

Without adequate presentation of 
NASA schedules and priorities. 

In short, Congress does not have the 
facts on which to base judgment of the 
program. 

In this year when we need hold expen- 
ditures to a minimum while supporting 
the necessary aspects of our space pro- 
gram, the ranking minority leader of the 
House, Congressman Forp, and I jointly 
requested Mr. James E. Webb, Admin- 
istrator of NASA, to advise me on what 
the effects of various levels of budget 
reduction would have on NASA pro- 
grams. Mr. Webb’s reply was as follows: 
NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND SPACE 

ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C., February 28, 1968. 
Hon. JAMES G. FULTON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. FuLTON: Responding to your 
joint request with Congressman Gerald R. 
Ford regarding the effect on NASA programs 
of a reduction in the fiscal year 1969 budget 
of $200, $400, $600, or $700 million, you are 
advised that under the provisions of the 
Budget and Accounting Act of 1921 NASA 
is not at liberty to answer such questions. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. S. Brown 
(For ROBERT F. ALLNUTT, 
Assistant Administrator for Legislative 
Affairs). 
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There was no thought to “encourage 
prompt and complete release of informa- 
tion” by NASA. 

This year, as last year, a new section, 
section 6, has been added to the NASA 
authorization bill to require NASA to 
keep the Congress fully and currently in- 
formed. This was accepted by the House 
last year and deleted in conference with 
the other body. Inclusion of section 6 in 
this year’s bill is as important as last 
year. 

If this committee is to properly dis- 
charge its responsibilities to the public at 
large, it is essential that NASA establish 
adequate information practices. The 
confidence of the American people in 
the worth and direction of our national 
space effort has been shaken. NASA must 
respond to congressional needs for ade- 
quate information if that confidence is 
to be restored. 

It is very apparent that there is a com- 
plete absence of an adequate technical 
review of all NASA programs by techni- 
cally qualified people, both in the Bureau 
of the Budget and in Congress. At no 
other time does this lack become more 
apparent than during the period of au- 
thorization and appropriation of NASA 
fiscal year budgets. 

Up to now, the Committees on Science 
and Astronautics in the House and Aero- 
nautical and Space Sciences in the Sen- 
ate, the Bureau of the Budget, and the 
General Accounting Office are forced to 
consider the enormous scientific and 
technological complexity of the national 
space program in relation to the pro- 
posed expenditures solely on the evi- 
dence presented by NASA. This raises 
serious questions with regard to the va- 
lidity and the thoroughness of consid- 
erations given to factors affecting the 
judgments of the Bureau of the Budget 
and the Congress. 

Using only very few people, four to be 
exact, over a period annually of 5 to 6 
weeks, the Bureau of the Budget makes 
sweeping and drastic decisions as to the 
NASA budget which in turn has equally 
sweeping effects on NASA programs. The 
committees of the House and Senate are 
strictly limited to knowledge and evi- 
dence produced by a limited number of 
committee staff members and from the 
testimony of NASA officials themselves 
in attempting to arrive at logical and 
realistic conclusions. This is obviously a 
very poor procedure that leaves open the 
possibilities of gross mistakes by the Bu- 
reau and the Congress. 

The General Accounting Office has 
made very few comprehensive manage- 
ment surveys or audits of NASA and its 
installations, and those few have been 
made only in recent weeks. True, the Ac- 
counting Office has investigated con- 
tractual and procurement activities of 
NASA, but not management to any ex- 
tent. 

To insure a reasonable understanding 
and grasp of NASA’s management of its 
programs, and a thorough knowledge of 
the many factors that are involved in 
NASA's management and policy deci- 
sions, current and continuing program 
evaluations of NASA’s management is 
badly needed and sorely lacking at this 
time. 
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For several years members of the com- 
mittee have been urging the Science and 
Astronautics Committee to increase its 
technical staff by at least five scientists, 
engineers, and accountants, for continu- 
ous field investigatory duties. This rec- 
ommendation is most relevant today, 
particularly in view of the fact that the 
committee seldom uses all of its allocated 
funds. 

To safeguard the interests of the U.S. 
taxpayers and for efficiency in manage- 
ment of research and development, in- 
volving so many highly technical pro- 
grams, the Government must have suffi- 
cient research and development, con- 
struction and technical management 
personnel assigned exclusively for field 
evaluation and monitoring duties sepa- 
rate and apart from program responsi- 
bilities or contractor personnel. 

There is apparent misdirection and 
lack of long-range planning in NASA’s 
planetary exploration program. My basic 
criticism is that there are serious im- 
balances in this Nation’s planning for 
planetary exploration starting in fiscal 
year 1969. 

NASA’s present plan is strictly Mars- 
oriented, consisting of: two flyby mis- 
sions to the planet in 1969; two orbiting 
missions in 1971; and two orbiters plus 
two small, survivable hard lander cap- 
sules in 1973. There is only limited “study 
money” in the NASA fiscal year 1969 
budget for the future exploration of the 
other planets. 

The committee view contained in the 
legislative report accompanying H.R. 
15856 concerning the planetary explora- 
tion program states: 

It is to be hoped that sufficient flexibility 
will be retained in the planetary exploration 
program so that other scientifically attrac- 
tive missions such as the Venus swingby to 
Mercury, the flyby of Jupiter, and ‘the “Grand 
Tour” flyby of Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, and 
Neptune can be given serious consideration 
posinpmg with next year’s budget presenta- 
tion. 


I endorse the committee view insofar 
as it expresses concern over the lack 
of diversification in our Nation’s plane- 
tary exploration efforts. But I do not feel 
that our future efforts should be based 
on the hope that better balance will be 
achieved. The Congress must forcefully 
insist on a more diversified program. 

I have always strongly supported the 
early exploration of Mars. Last year I 
supported the Voyager program and as 
a House conferee, insisted on the restor- 
ation of funds for the program that had 
been cut by the Senate. Unfortunately, 
because of budgetary restraints, that pro- 
gram is now dead. In lieu of Voyager, 
NASA now plans a six-mission program 
over a 5-year period at a cost of $639 mil- 
lion plus $34 million for the construc- 
tion of two 210-foot antennas in Spain 
and Australia. 

The proposed 1971 and 1973 missions 
are really only an extension of the Mar- 
iner Mars 1969 flyby spacecraft uprated 
for orbital operations. This spacecraft 
has considerably less scientific capability 
for measurements from orbit than pre- 
viously planned for the Voyager orbiter. 
The useful orbiter weight planned for 
Voyager was about 4,000 pounds com- 
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pared to 900 to 1,000 pounds planned for 
the 1971 and 1973 orbiters. 

Likewise, the landers proposed for the 
1973 missions are much smaller than 
planned for Voyager. The Voyager 
lander would have weighed 6,000 pounds. 
The proposed 1973 hard landers will only 
weigh between 800 and 1,000 pounds. 
Since both the orbiters and landers in 
the proposed missions are much smaller 
than previously proposed for Voyager, 
the same scientific results cannot be at- 
tained. 

The United States should plan to be 
the first Nation to impact Mars. I have 
always said that our earlier Mariner 
flights to Mars should have contained 
probes or impact devices. 

I favor more and wider use of landing 
capsules in the Nation’s planetary effort. 
I oppose the extensive use of the flyby 
concept of planetary exploration. The re- 
sults obtained through occulation experi- 
ments in flyby missions are not nearly as 
comprehensive nor as reliable as can 
be obtained through hard or soft landers, 
or even probes for that matter. 

The hard landing attempt on Mars 
under NASA’s present plan will not be 
made until 1973. Scientists speculated 
while testifying during the recent hear- 
ing that the Soviet Union may attempt 
unmanned Mars landings as early as 
1969. Again, the United States will be 
“too late with too little” as was the case 
in the recent Soviet and United States 
flights to Venus. 

The Russians impacted Venus, thereby 
relegating our flyby Mariner to the sec- 
ondary role of only filling in some of the 
details. While our scientists now say 
that the results of the two missions com- 
plimented one another, the sad fact is 
that the United States again has played 
second fiddle. Our mission to Venus 
should have impacted the planet instead 
of merely flying by. As one scientist put 
it, “We need not always be first, but must 
not always be second.” 

Favorable launch opportunities for 
planetary flights to Venus and Mars oc- 
cur relatively infrequently, only every 18 
months for Venus and about every 24 
months for Mars. We must take advan- 
tage of every favorable opportunity by 
either landing a capsule or injecting a 
probe and not rely on flyby missions 
alone. 

The President’s Science Advisory Com- 
mittee in its report of February 1967, 
strongly advocated a planetary probe to 
Venus in 1970 to measure atmospheric 
properties—temperature, pressure, and 
molecular constituents. I support this ob- 
jective, even though the Russians have 
already gleaned much of the data. 

The Science Advisory Committee also 
urged that more attention be given to 
the possible use of unmanned systems 
to obtain and return samples of the sur- 
face material of both Mars and Venus. 
Unmanned missions of this nature will 
doubtless be expensive but they will be 
far less expensive than manned mis- 
sions and would require a much shorter 
development time. I also support this 
view and repeat that objectives of this 
nature cannot be accomplished by flyby 
spacecraft. 

I would also place almost as high a 
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priority on new pioneering missions to 
Mercury and Jupiter. Technically, such 
flights are feasible as early as 1970 and 
could lead to results of even greater sci- 
entific and national prestige value than 
did Mariner IV, because existing ground- 
based information is even less definitive 
for the more distant planets. 

Opportunities for Jupiter occur almost 
yearly and a presently available excess 
Saturn V launch vehicle from the Apollo 
program could be used for such a mis- 
sion. A Venus swingby to Mercury is 
possible in 1970 and 1973, but not again 
until the 1980’s. The existing Atlas-Cen- 
taur launch vehicle would be adequate 
for such a mission. NASA has these 
launch vehicles already in the stable 
awaiting a mission and the spacecraft to 
do the job. 

We are not exploiting the use of al- 
ready developed and highly successful 
technology in our planetary exploration 
program. 

The Saturn V booster is capable of 
placing 80,000 pounds of payload in the 
vicinity of Mars. NASA plans to use 
either a Titan II- D/ Centaur or a Titan 
III-C at an estimated cost of $38.4 mil- 
lion for the 1973 Mars mission. If the 
Titan IL D/ Centaur combination is 
chosen as the launch vehicle, an addi- 
tional 830 million in nonrecurring costs 
will be incurred to integrate these two 
stages and to establish a launch capabil- 
ity at the Kennedy Space Center. 

The Titan III D/Centaur launch vehi- 
cle can only place 8,000 pounds of pay- 
load in the vicinity of Mars; while the 
Titan IIIL-C would limit the payload to 
around 3,500 pounds. Again, we are pro- 
ceeding with the development of another 
launch capability tailored to a specific 
mission rather than using existing tech- 
nology. 

We have surplus Saturn V boosters in 
the inventory. Why cannot these surplus 
boosters be used for unmanned planetary 
exploration? 

The 80,000 pound capability of the 
Saturn V could place multiple mission 
space vehicles in the vicinity of Mars, or 
other planets for that matter. A tremen- 
dous potential would be provided to ac- 
commodate hundreds of experiments 
with plenty of onboard power and with- 
out the usual competition for critical 
space within specified weight limitations 
imposed by the use of marginal thrust 
launch vehicles. 

Likewise, NASA is not exploiting the 
already proven technology developed in 
the recently concluded and most success- 
ful Surveyor and Lunar Orbiter pro- 
grams. 

The soft landing techniques developed 
and used on the surface of the Moon in 
the Surveyor program should not go to 
waste, nor should the photographic and 
soil sampling technology developed in 
that program be set aside. 

With comparatively limited expendi- 
tures and development time, this vehicle 
could be uprated and soft landed on 
Mars, in lieu of the hard landers pro- 
posed, and with a relatively good chance 
of returning more valuable scientific data 
than will be possible from the planned 
1973 hard landers. In my opinion, should 
such a program be initiated in fiscal year 
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1969, this Nation could effect a soft land- 
ing in 1971 instead of a hard landing in 
1973. 

The Lunar Orbiter project has been 
unusually successful. The technology de- 
veloped in the lunar exploration program 
by this amazingly discrete spacecraft now 
lies idle, while NASA orients its plane- 
tary program toward the use of the 
Mariner class of vehicles. 

In the short lifespan of the Lunar Or- 
biter, modern day scientists have learned 
more about the surface of the Moon than 
their predecessors learned since the be- 
ginning of time. It is inconceivable that 
proven technology should be wasted in 
this manner. 

This most versatile spacecraft could be 
uprated for photographic coverage of 
Mars and Venus at comparatively little 
expense and in much less time than de- 
veloping new payloads from scratch. 
With the addition of radar sensing 
equipment it could prove to be of inesti- 
mable value in the topographic explora- 
tion of Venus and other planets. 

I am in favor of the exploration of 
Mars and we should proceed promptly. I 
feel that our landings on this planet 
should be accomplished sooner than 
presently envisioned in the NASA plan 
and with capsules that will provide more 
sophisticated data. However, I do not 
subscribe to the theory of putting all of 
our eggs in the “Martian basket.” 

This Nation’s planetary program must 
be more viable and diversified and must 
point toward broader objectives and 
goals than the NASA fiscal year 1969 pro- 
gram indicates. We must insist upon the 
development of carefully conceived plans, 
not only for the exploration of Mars, but 
for Venus, Mercury, Jupiter, Saturn, 
Uranus, Neptune, and Pluto, as well as 
the Astroid Belt. 

This Nation is rapidly approaching the 
post-Apollo period and my evaluation is 
that our plans are now well laid. We ap- 
pear to be living from budget year to 
budget year with little regard for long- 
range planning and with little regard for 
the further exploitation of proven tech- 
nology to gain scientific knowledge and 
national prestige. 

In the absence of firm leadership on 
the part of the executive branch ir. this 
regard, the legislative branch must exer- 
cise its prerogatives. 

The Congress must insist that NASA 
develop and present a 10-year plan for 
unmanned planetary exploration which 
will assure diversification; economy 
through the use of surplus boosters, exist- 
ing launch complexes and teams; ex- 
ploitation of developed technology; and 
balance within the program. 

I have always been a strong supporter 
or basic and applied research throughout 
the Federal Government and more par- 
ticularly in NASA. It is through the ex- 
ertion of scientific and engineering ef- 
fort in the research field that better de- 
fined projects and programs emerge. 

Basic and applied research, as well s 
the advance studies related thereto, pro- 
vide sound bases for the early definition 
of objectives for future programs, more 
firmly establish technological criteria in 
advance of hardware development, and 
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undoubtedly lead to economies in final 
project costs. 

The proposed NASA level of effort for 
basic and applied research and advance 
studies was $397.3 million or 10.8 percent 
of the total research and development 
budget request. According to information 
received from NASA, $108 million of this 
amount will be spent on basic research— 
$12 million for advance studies—and 
$289.3 million on applied research. NASA 
should be commended for holding the line 
by warding off cuts by the Bureau of the 
Budget in these areas and maintaining a 
relatively stable program. 

But not enough is being spent in this 
area. There are tremendous imbalances 
in the NASA program. We should discon- 
tinue the advance purchase of unneeded 
equipment, such as boosters, which un- 
doubtedly will require expensive modifi- 
cations later to permit lateral transfers 
of new developmental hardware. We 
must reduce operational activities and 
reorient the NASA team and its resources 
toward the fields of research. 

It is only through a redirection of ef- 
forts of this nature that the options will 
be kept open for the future. We must 
continue a vigorous research program so 
as not to freeze the state of the art. 

Also within NASA’s available resources 
for basic and applied research, there 
should be a realinement of priorities. 
The success of this Nation’s effort in 
space exploration lies in better propul- 
sion systems. I have consistently em- 
phasized basic and applied research in 
high-energy liquid fuels, solid fuels, and 
advanced propulsion technology and en- 
gines. 

More research effort in this direction 
will result in larger payloads, longer mis- 
sions, space storable fuels, weight de- 
crease of boosters and increased pay- 
loads, and the elimination of heavy and 
bulky insulation materials now required. 
Likewise, adequate research emphasis 
should be placed on nuclear propulsion 
and power. 

The exploration of the eight other 
planets of our solar system as well as 
their 31 moons will be too expensive 
using the present generation of boosters, 
capsules, components and hardware. 

I have been urging the development of 
boron-fiuorine-hydrogen combinations 
that will give much greater specific im- 
pulse. Specific impulse, of course, means 
“push per pound.” Experiments have al- 
ready shown that with the use of boron 
and fluorine additives or mixtures, there 
can be additional power and energy out- 
put varying from 30- to 45-percent in- 
crease with the fuel used. Such a surpris- 
ingly productive avenue should not be 
overlooked by NASA. 

My criticism has been, and continues 
to be, that NASA tends to be a large en- 
gineering, plumbing, and manufacturing 
concern with the emphasis on science be- 
coming less and less. The emphasis on 
programs has increased geometrically 
through the successful Mercury program, 
through the successful Gemini programs, 
to the staggering size of the Apollo moon- 
flight program. 

It must be kept in mind that these 
programs are really production, engi- 
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neering, and development, with very lit- 
tle scientific knowledge or invention be- 
ing added in the process. It certainly 
takes research of a high level to have 
the equipment and personnel adequately 
perform under these programs and to 
be able to take advantage of the tre- 
mendous new fields in which they will 
be operating. 

But this research and development is 
in the nature of refinements of processes 
and present components and parts. This 
is using much present knowledge in new 
conjunctions, rather than the basic and 
applied research necessary for the new 
generation of boosters, fuels, capsules, 
components, and hardware that are so 
necessary. My estimate is that 95 percent 
of the NASA budget is not research and 
development in the ordinary scientific 
meaning of the term. 

In addition, NASA should be conduct- 
ing research programs to develop an all- 
purpose booster vehicle which can be 
used by both NASA and the Department 
of Defense. Such a vehicle should be 
capable of recovery and reuse. Likewise 
the costly and complex guidance and 
control instrumentation units associated 
with such vehicles should be developed so 
as to be recoverable and reusable. 

The Congress must assure itself and 
the public that the Nation's. resources 
are being used wisely, and that funds 
are being applied to program areas which 
will result in the best possible payoff in 
the future. The Congress is in a position 
during the annual legislative process to 
correct misdirection of effort. We must 
insist upon more basic and applied re- 
search in the NASA program and less 
emphasis on hardware development. 

Adequate funding by NASA and the 
Congress should be provided now to con- 
tinue the development of the NERVA 
nuclear-powered rocket engine. 

Congress strongly supported NERVA 
nuclear engine development last year. 
Congress authorized $73 million of the 
amount of $74 million requested by the 
President to develop the large NERVA 
II rocket, of 200,000 pounds thrust. Be- 
cause of appropriations restrictions 
NASA was forced to reduce the program 
to the smaller NERVA I, 75,000-pound- 
thrust engine. 

The request approved by the Bureau 
of the Budget for NERVA I in fiscal year 
1969 was $60 million. The committee, 
on a divided and strongly contested vote, 
approved a subcommittee reduction of 
$48.3 million. These funds are necessary 
for the continuation of the U.S. nuclear 
rocket development program. Otherwise 
contracts must be canceled, laboratories 
and installations dismounted, and sci- 
entific and technical personnel dis- 
charged. 

NERVA I will be used for earth-lunar 
transportation. The NERVA third stage 
booster will represent a real economy as 
it doubles the size of the Saturn V pay- 
load. The United States, through NASA 
and AEC, must do the research and de- 
velopment to reduce the tremendous and 
soaring costs of space travel and trans- 
portation. Clear, forward-looking vision 
and planning require development of 
U.S. nuclear space power. 
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Therefore, I fully support the devel- 
opment of the 75,000-pound NERVA I. 

The United States must develop ade- 
quate power systems for space. Our coun- 
try must have a full range of propulsion 
capability available to the space pro- 
gram for peaceful and military purposes. 
The future of the U.S. space program 
and the very existence of our people as a 
nation depend upon long range programs 
constantly developing newer and more 
efficient vehicles, with higher capabilities 
and efficiency. The ability to perform 
research and to apply this research to 
U.S. future needs in the strategic area 
of space is the key to U.S. survival in fu- 
ture decades. 

It is rather ironic that those who at- 
tack this program have made not a single 
comment in opposition based on lack of 
technical progress or mismanagement of 
the effort or, for that matter, have they 
questioned the value of the funds ex- 
pended to date. The reason is there is no 
justification for any such criticism. We 
are being asked to sacrifice the nuclear 
rocket program on the economy block 
this year with vague references to there 
being no national goal which justifies de- 
velopment of the nuclear rocket engine, 
or that it is a backdoor maneuver to gain 
justification of a manned planetary land- 
ing sometime around 1986. 

The hotly disputed action by the 
House Committee on Science and Astro- 
nautics cutting the authorization for 
NERVA nuclear engine development is 
a tragic and short-sighted mistake. Fur- 
ther growth in U.S. future space capa- 
bility is held back, freezing U.S. space 
power at present levels. The United 
States would have to rely on our current 
inventory of boosters during the decade 
from 1975 to 1985. This technology is 
now approaching 10 years in age. It has 
been successful as first generation boost- 
er and space vehicle development. But 
it is weak in terms of need, horribly com- 
plicated and terribly expensive. 

For these reasons I believe that we 
should continue the development of the 
NERVA I this year. The United States 
cannot succeed in space nor hope to com- 
pete with the U.S.S.R. further in space 
without aggressive research and develop- 
ment programs of this type, to insure 
adequate power. The United States will 
continue to lag behind the Russians in 
space power and military programs if 
Congress does not do so. 

Congress must and should seriously 
consider the impact of the Science Com- 
mittee’s divided decision in canceling and 
closing down completely the U.S. devel- 
opment of the NERVA I nuclear rocket 
engines. Congress is now deciding irre- 
vocably whether the American people 
are going to be shocked and embarrassed 
before the world again just 6 years from 
now, by canceling research and develop- 
ment programs that wise counsel and 
judgment require. Congress is deciding 
now whether the United States is going 
to concede to the Soviet Union a tre- 
mendous advantage in space. 

Finally, consider the implication of our 
decision on the future national security. 
It is evident that we remain under tech- 
nological attack by the U.S.S.R. We read 
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reports of fractional orbital bombard- 
ment systems, of planned reconnaissance 
and surveillance stations manned by So- 
viet personnel, and of the whole variety 
of new Soviet space undertakings. Our 
security will be greatly strengthened in 
the decades ahead if we have a nuclear 
propulsion system. It will enable us to 
maneuver heavy manned spacecraft 
through different orbital altitudes or or- 
bital planes and enable us to rendezvous 
with and inspect unknown spacecraft. No 
chemical rocket engine, even if developed 
to its theoretical optimum, can compete 
with a nuclear rocket engine in perform- 
ance of such missions. 

Red China is placing now much em- 
phasis on space development. China has 
established a large space center in west- 
ern China, a space institute at Peking, 
and is greatly expanding training, en- 
gineering, and technical personnel for 
space development and rocket capability 
at various universities and technical in- 
stitutes, including principally the Nan- 
king University—reported working al- 
most around the clock. National security 
and nationa] defense require that the 
United States not become complacent in 
forward thinking and research or other 
nations by foresight will obtain a strate- 
gic advantage in space and rocketry that 
the American people by tardy later action 
might not be able to offset. 

The nuclear rocket is a major new ad- 
vance in propulsion capability. It is an 
important step in insuring that this 
country continue to exercise leadership 
in space in the years to come. The 
NERVA nuclear rocket engine is a ver- 
satile system which provides significant 
payload and operational benefits in a 
wide variety of large payload and high 
energy missions. 

NERVA can double the payload and 
mission capabilities of the Saturn V 
launch vehicle for maneuvering heavy 
payloads in earth orbit, for landing 
heavy payloads at any point on the 
moon’s surface, and for sending un- 
manned probes into deep space. For such 
missions it is clear that the payload 
capability of the Saturn V will increase 
by as much as 100 percent. In addition, 
NERVA can be the power system for a 
moon-earth shuttle in continuous vec- 
tored flight, or earth or moon parking 
orbit, available at all times for payload 
and for earth orbit or moon orbit rendez- 
vous. This is a terrific advance, in effi- 
ciency of operation, and cost reduction. 

The NERVA system is the only rocket 
under development that can supply the 
needed thrust to perform rendezvous 
and inspection in orbit of a foreign pay- 
load and permit neutralization or deflec- 
tion in orbit. These performance gains 
for U.S. missions, lunar and planetary, 
manned and unmanned, also simplify 
operations and are translatable into cost 
benefits which can pay off the develop- 
ment cost in a relatively few missions. 

During the past several years the nu- 
clear rocket program has been establish- 
ing the base of technology required for 
this development. The progress has been 
good, demonstrating the high perform- 
ance which the nuclear rocket has 
promised. 
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Technology work required for the 
NERVA engine is nearing completion. 
There have been nine successful test fir- 
ings of the experimental reactors. They 
have performed phenomenally for 70 
minutes, of which 60 minutes was at full 
power and having a specific impulse two 
times that of any other rocket engine 
now in use. This is engine technology re- 
search, not basic research. This has all 
been completed to date most successfully. 
To defer the NERVA nuclear engine proj- 
ect as recommended by the divided House 
Science Committee is the kiss of death. 
Shall NASA be forced simply to aban- 
don the results of the 200,000-pound 
Phoebus reactor, already delivered to the 
Nuclear Rocket Development Station at 
Jackass Flats, Nev., and scheduled for 
test firing this spring? 

I would not be acting with responsibil- 
ity as a concerned member of the House 
Science and Astronautics Committee if 
I let this action go unchallenged. I com- 
pliment NASA for continuing on this 
bold research and development project 
leading toward this powerful nuclear 
rocket propulsion system. 

The nuclear rocket is a long lead time 
development, but not longer than that 
of other systems required for advanced 
missions. Because of that fact, it is nec- 
essary that the development of the 
NERVA engines proceed now in order 
for the system to be available in 1975 for 
the missions of the late 1970’s and the 
1980's. 

The current NERVA program capital- 
izes on the outstanding U.S. develop- 
ment competence that has been estab- 
lished. This effort assures an orderly 
progression toward the establishment of 
this propulsion capability on a time scale 
consistent with the logical evolution of 
the U.S. space exploration and defense 
programs. To defer the program will 
cause cancellation of contracts, ruin of 
physical equipment and loss of labora- 
tories and scientific working teams. 

In my firm opinion, the key to success 
in the exploration of space and space 
defense, is propulsion and space power 
systems tailored to future needs. It is as 
simple as that. The United States is now 
at the point in planning for future mis- 
sions where the present outstanding 
chemical propulsion systems cannot pro- 
duce the performance that the United 
States needs to accomplish U.S. required 
future objectives. The United States 
needs big booster power, and big power 
for space. I recommend these strongly. 
Space storable fuels, reusable boosters as 
well as space vehicles, reusable lunar 
modules, reusable command modules, 
guidance and control systems are abso- 
lute necessities. Development of alterna- 
tive power systems, such as large solid 
boosters, higher energy liquid fuels, and 
nuclear space power must absolutely be 
pressed vigorously. 

The NERVA engine development tech- 
nology that is coming within our grasp 
can be funded well within the budgetary 
limits that I consider practical and man- 
ageable. I believe the Congress should 
suport this program as indispensable to 
our future progress in the exploration of 
space. Congress should not cut NERVA 
development, which results in shameful 
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retreat and abandonment at the peak of 
our U.S. nuclear research success. 

I strongly oppose the committee ac- 
tion in reducing the SNAP-8 nuclear 
electric generator by $2,500,000. This 
turnabout action of the committee is ap- 
palling since it has done so much in the 
last 2 years to get this program on its 
feet. This is particularly true in view of 
the progress that has been made in the 
last 6 months in component testing. 
Testimony reveals that in the last 6 
months more cumulative component test 
hours have been completed than in the 
3 prior years. There were 60,150 compo- 
nent test hours completed in this period 
against 50,200 test hours in the past 3 
years. This is another example of bring- 
ing a program almost to completion and 
then failing to carry through to a logi- 
cal conclusion. 

To date NASA has spent $76,100,000 in 
developing this important power source. 
Now the committee’s action would bring 
the program to a halt without it having 
made its full contribution to our future 
capability. Not only is this the sole nu- 
clear reactor powered electric generator 
under development for space use but it 
is the major item being researched to 
provide the many kilowatts of power 
needed in space. The lack of on-board 
space power now seriously limits our 
space capability. The advantages of a 
reliable, long lifetime power source such 
as SNAP-8 would make direct broadcast 
satellites for television a reality. It would 
provide the power to allow man to live in 
space for periods up toa year rather than 
limit us to about 2 weeks as is now the 
case in Apollo which is power limited. 

It would allow us to use electric pro- 
pulsion, which has almost unheard of 
specific impulse, in excess of 10,000 and 
very high efficiencies. This compares with 
a specific impulse range of 225 to 400 
with current propulsion systems. We 
could have large orbiting space stations, 
advanced lunar base concepts, and ad- 
vanced military reconnaissance and 
command post systems for our Nation’s 
security. 

I have always been a strong propo- 
nent of research in these new fields. If 
our country does not step out vigorously 
in these high-potential payoff areas our 
programs will suffer from outdated 
methods. Our technological capability 
will not be utilized and our program costs 
in the long run will be excessive. These 
new program requirements will be upon 
us before a reduced program such as 
that imposed on NASA by the commit- 
tee’s action can come to fruition. In fact, 
the requirements for these new systems, 
made possible by these new propulsion 
and power generators which are pro- 
posed, are already upon us. The prob- 
lem is that the country does not have 
the capability to perform them, the rea- 
son being that the needed research has 
not been performed. We must do more 
research, not less. We must direct our 
work to give us the capability that is 
within our grasp. We must help, not 
hinder, our Nation’s progress. 

Being a strong supporter of research, 
I have insisted that adequate research 
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emphasis should be placed on nuclear 
power and propulsion. We should have 
a forward-looking research program in 
electric power generation that is more 
than refinement of current processes and 
parts. 

There is considerable concern caused 
by the lack of recognition given to in- 
creased propulsion development by NASA 
and the administration. Although the 
Committee on Science and Astronautics 
has shown some minor concern on this 
subject, I remain almost a one-man show 
in pushing hard for more booster and for 
additional upper stage propulsion ca- 
pability. I have consistently advocated 
more funds to insure our future superior- 
ity in this important field. Only by my 
efforts have we been able to get NASA to 
place emphasis on exotic fuel research. 
This has resulted in research in boron 
and fluorine mixtures that can provide 
upward to 45 percent more push-per- 
pound or specific impulse to our rockets. 
This is the type potential that needs to 
be explored. My criticism continues to be 
that NASA tends to emphasize the large 
engineering and manufacturing projects 
with less and less emphasis on science 
and research. It is necessary that NASA 
respond to these needs to push back the 
frontiers of science. This research is 
needed to keep this country abreast of 
our Russian competitor so that we will 
not be overwhelmed by them. 

There is the imminent possibility of 
another shock such as October 1957 when 
because of our too little and too late 
booster capability the Russians were able 
to put tons in orbit and all we could do 
is belatedly launch a “grapefruit.” Now, 
in testimony before our committee, Ad- 
ministrator Webb stated that the Rus- 
sians are expected to have a new booster 
of more than 10 million pounds of thrust. 
He also testified that the Russians have 
always had a forward-thrusting develop- 
ment program with respect to large 
boosters. Their new booster will be al- 
most one-third larger than our Saturn V 
rocket. Where does that leave us? 

This leaves us with the same second- 
best propulsion capability that has 
throttled us since the inception of our 
space program. Therefore, NASA should 
place all propulsion research under the 
authority of the Office of Advanced Re- 
search and Technology. It should provide 
sufficient funding to provide a broad, for- 
ward-looking, and vigorous program in 
this field. 

The current NASA program leaves us 
without a single new booster project in 
our space program, as well as no new 
research for boosters in NASA. They have 
a contingency for $3.1 million which they 
may utilize for further development. I 
contend, as I have for years, that NASA 
needs to complete the development of 
the 260-inch large solid booster. This 
development has progressed remarkably, 
but as NASA gets close to the final item 
they begin to reduce the funds. Now we 
have no project at all, only a contingency. 
The important thing about the 260-inch 
solid booster is that it is a means for 
placing large weights in orbit economi- 
cally. Additionally, its propellant is stor- 
able for long periods of time. It provides 
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momentary reaction capability. It is 
easily strapped together to double or 
treble the thrust at boost. 

It is much simpler than the more ex- 
pensive, more complex liquid engines. 
It is a part of the advanced technology 
which should be fully supported to make 
progress in our space program. I recom- 
mend that NASA organize a sustained 
effort to bring their large solid tech- 
nology to fruition and to plan programs 
which could utilize this booster. This is 
particularly true for the advanced nu- 
clear engine stages, the spike nozzle con- 
cept for upper stage use and engines 
using the boron and fluorine and other 
exotic additives. Such a program would 
give our country the propulsion capabil- 
ity it needs to stay foremost in the space 
field. 

On May 25, 1961, President John F. 
Kennedy said: 

First, I believe that this Nation should 
commit itself to achieving the goal, before 
this decade is out, of landing a man on the 
moon and returning him safely to earth. No 
single space project in this period will be 
more exciting, or more impressive to man- 
kind, or more important for the long-range 
exploration of space; and none will be so 
difficult or expensive to accomplish. Includ- 
ing necessary supporting research, this objec- 
tive will require an additional $531 million 
this year and still higher sums in the future, 
We propose to accelerate development of the 
appropriate lunar spacecraft, We propose to 
develop alternate liquid and solid fuel boost- 
ers much larger than any now being devel- 
oped, until certain which is superior. We pro- 

additional funds for other engine 
development and for unmanned explora- 
tlons—exploratlons which are particularly 
important for one purpose which this Nation 
will never overlook: the survival of the man 
who first makes this daring flight. But in a 
very real sense, it will not be one man going 
to the moon—we make this judgment affirm- 
atively—it will be an entire nation. For all of 
us must work to put him there. 


On May 24, 1961, the House and later 
on June 28, 1961, the other body unani- 
mously endorsed the national goal of a 
manned lunar landing in this decade. We 
have adhered to this goal year after year 
recognizing that the Apollo lunar landing 
program is contributing to the growth of 
our technological capabilities as a nation. 
Any major reduction in the Apollo pro- 
gram at this time would endanger the 
safety of our astronauts because of the 
lack of weight margins in our spacecraft. 
We must and should honor our commit- 
ment to land and safely return men from 
the moon in this decade. 

Over the years I have strongly sup- 
ported the manned space program and 
am still one of its strongest advocates. 
The space program has provided un- 
paralleled gains in scientific knowledge, 
communications, weather observation 
and prediction, navigation and improve- 
ment in national security. These gains 
must not be lost. 

NASA has requested $2.038 billion for 
the Apollo program for fiscal year 1969. 
This is $517 million less than the current 
year operating plan, Last year it was my 
amendment that reduced the Apollo pro- 
gram by $25 million. We cannot make 
that much of a reduction this year. After 
careful review, I proposed a reduction of 
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$13.8 million in the Apollo program for 
fiscal year 1969 which has been sup- 
ported by the manned space flight sub- 
committee and the full committee. There 
should be no more than this amount cut 
from the Apollo program. The gains we 
have made should not be lost. 

The secret of advancing our programs 
beyond Apollo is in developing greater 
booster power and more maneuverability. 
I have consistently supported large 
booster development even though not 
supporting the outsized NOVA concept. 
In the report accompanying the author- 
ization bill last year it was my view and 
still is that there should be a serious study 
made by NASA as to integrating the re- 
search and progress on solid fuel boosters 
into the NASA programs for Apollo and 
Apollo applications programs and other 
efforts. 

Recognizing our national commitment, 
the safety of the astronauts and the low- 
er level of funds in this year’s Apollo 
program, budget, I must warn against 
large, across-the-board reduction with- 
out consideration of specific programs. 
The Apollo program should be supported 
at the level recommended in the bill ac- 
companying this report. 

In the committee report of the last 
session of Congress on the authorization 
of the NASA budget, I expressed my firm 
conviction that NASA is not managing 
its professional manpower as efficiently 
and broadly as it could, that scientists 
and engineers make up 40 percent of the 
total civil service personnel within 
NASA. The same is as true today as it 
was then. 

An example is the Electronics Re- 
search Center located in Cambridge, 
Mass. NASA has repeatedly requested 
additional personnel for this Center 
which it expects to house in rented quar- 
ters. As yet, not one single building has 
rece constructed to shelter their activ- 

es. 

This year, 150 people were requested 
for the Electronics Research Center. The 
testimony revealed that these people 
would be engineers whose duties would 
be to translate the research of the Center 
into practical devices and components. 
It is not possible that engineers already 
part of the NASA organization who are 
less than fully occupied could not be 
assigned to that mission? 

The committee has recommended the 
authorization of 75 people for the Center 
to concentrate on aeronautical applied 
research. It is difficult to conceive the 
Possibility that research at the Electron- 
ics Research Center will be seriously re- 
stricted if these engineers are not hired. 

This serves to illustrate the major 
questions concerning NASA’s personnel 
management. Is NASA using the people 
they have on board at this time in the 
best possible fashion? Is NASA respond- 
ing properly to the sudden changes in 
the space program and the Nation’s 
aeronautical programs as projects phase 
out and new ones phase in? 

I do not think there are any reliable 
answers to these as well as many other 
questions until a comprehensive survey 
is conducted by a competent, experienced 
and nongovernmental management or- 
ganization of the management tech- 
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niques and the utilization of scientific 
and technical personnel in NASA. Such a 
survey is of paramount importance to 
the decisionmaking process of the Presi- 
dent, the National Aeronautics and 
Space Council and the Congress with 
regard to the human resources really 
necessary to our space and aeronautical 
research programs. 

A study in depth of NASA manpower 
utilization by the appropriate commit- 
tee of Congress—the House Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee or the 
House Government Operations Commit- 
tee—is a vital need. This study should 
take into consideration the effects of the 
Vietnam war, the current inflationary 
trends of our economy, the professional 
personnel requirements for defense in- 
dustries, private industry, and educa- 
tional institutions. I strongly recommend 
these actions be taken before the fiscal 
year 1969 authorization bill for NASA is 
enacted into law. 

I strongly support the earth resources 
Survey program, but I am not satisfied 
that NASA’s efforts in the development 
of an earth resources technology satel- 
lite are sufficiently vigorous to bring 
about early benefits for the public good. 

For fiscal year 1969 NASA had re- 
quested $12.2 million for the earth re- 
sources survey program. Of this amount 
$10.2 million was for the aircraft pro- 
gram and only $2 million was for the 
earth resources technology satellite. The 
aircraft part of the program is to de- 
velop and test remote sensing techniques, 
sensors, and data handling systems. The 
$2 million requested for the satellite was 
merely for definition and design study 
effort of an earth resources satellite 
system. 

The committee wisely redirected 
NASA’s efforts for fiscal year 1969 in 
this program by reducing the amount 
for the aircraft program by $2.5 million 
and making a commensurate increase 
in the earth resources technology satel- 
lite part of the program. I strongly en- 
dorse this action on the part of the 
committee. 

NASA is not moving ahead fast enough 
on this program. An operational satel- 
lite system of this nature in terms of 
its potential benefits to mankind would 
represent a greater direct return for 
dollars spent than any other aspect of 
our space program. The actual value of 
such a system will become apparent only 
when it is in operation. In my opinion, 
the development of a satellite of this 
nature should be among the higher pri- 
ority programs of the Nation’s space 
effort. 

The natural resources of the world 
become more critical as the world pop- 
ulation expands. The efficient use and 
conservation of these resources is most 
important. Space technology develop- 
ments over the past decade now make it 
possible to move forward toward im- 
proving controls over food, water, and 
mineral resources. The basic objectives 
are to discover new resources, exploit, 
manage, and conserve known resources, 
and apply them for the public good. 

In agriculture alone the economic 
benefits would be tremendous. Farm 
productivity is essential to all of us. 
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Studies conducted by the Department of 
Agriculture have indicated a dire need 
for comprehensive land-use surveys and 
have shown the cost advantage of mak- 
ing these surveys from space. 

Repetitive inventories of land use 
would show changes as urban areas and 
roads encroach upon croplands, ranges, 
and forest areas. Detection of diseased 
crops and estimated crop yield would 
represent another benefit of inestimable 
value. For the individual crop farmer an 
operational earth resources satellite 
would provide information for crop 
selection, development of disease re- 
sistant strains, irrigation needs, and tim- 
ing for harvest. 

Tremendous benefits would accrue to 
the mining and petroleum industries. 
These groups spend millions of dollars 
in their search for oil, metallic ores or 
other valuable mineral deposits. Pictures 
from space can be of great benefit in 
focusing these ground search efforts on 
likely areas. 

Mere spacecraft mapping will neither 
furnish specific mineral identification 
nor supplant aerial photography and 
ground exploration. The value of space- 
craft data lies in its ability to identify, in 
remote areas, terrain features which are 
normally associated with mineral de- 
posits. 

We need to deemphasize the accumu- 
lation of earth resources data from air- 
craft surveillance and place further em- 
phasis on the development of an opera- 
tional earth resources satellite system. 
Aerial photography will never be totally 
supplanted. There are some jobs it can 
do, some levels or detail it can attain 
that surveillance from space cannot 
equal. However, for covering large areas 
it is a slow, expensive system, always at 
the mercy of the weather and severely 
limited in capability. 

It is clear that the development of our 
spacecraft technology is far enough 
along to handle most requirements for 
earth resources satellites. We can de- 
sign, orbit, and control a satellite with 
enough power, communications capabil- 
ity, and reliability to do the job but this 
is the only area that is far enough ad- 
vanced for a fully operational program. 
Sensors, resources identification com- 
ponents, and data management need 
considerable work before their applica- 
tion can be fully operational. 

Because of the tremendous benefits 
that would accrue from a satellite system 
of this nature I strongly urge that NASA 
proceed with a vigorous development 
program for an earth resources tech- 
nology satellite. This program should re- 
ceive a relatively high priority in our Na- 
tion’s space program. 

NASA continues to request funds for 
advanced mission planning and studies 
far in excess of its capability to effec- 
tively use such funds. 

In fiscal year 1968 NASA requested $8 
million for advanced mission purposes 
despite the fact that it still had over $8.2 
million unobligated from prior year au- 
thorizations. At that time I recom- 
mended that NASA not be granted any 
funds for fiscal year 1968. The Congress 
agreed with this recommendation and 
deleted all funds for that year. 
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This year the situation has not im- 
proved. NASA is requesting $5 million for 
advanced missions for fiscal year 1969. 
Despite the fact that no funds were pro- 
vided for this purpose in fiscal year 1968, 
NASA still has, as of this time, over $5.45 
million unobligated from fiscal year 1967 
funds. 

Because of NASA’s inability to use the 
funds provided to date, the committee 
accepted my amendment to reduce the 
current request from $5 to $2.5 million. 
Even this lower figure may be too high 
in the light of available funds from prior 
year appropriations. 

It is hard to believe that NASA, which 
has only obligated $2.7 million from Jan- 
uary 1967 to the present, will be able 
to obligate all of the $5.45 million re- 
maining from fiscal year 1967 funds by 
June of this year. To do this, NASA 
would have to obligate funds at a rate 
more than six times the rate that has 
been in effect for the last 13 months. 
NASA may begin fiscal year 1969 with at 
least several millions of dollars of fiscal 
year 1967 funds still unobligated and 
hence available for use. 

Consistent with my views on the mi- 
nority staffing I firmly believe that the 
professional staff available to the mem- 
bers as well as to other Members of the 
House not on the committee is under- 
strength. It is impossible for the 12 pro- 
fessional and technical staff members to 
handle adequately the workload associ- 
ated with the committee’s broad respon- 
sibilities in the fields of science and 
space. The committee staff is one of the 
smallest in Congress to assist in the au- 
thorization and oversight of one of the 
largest budgets in the Federal Govern- 
ment. This must be corrected. 

Additional technical, scientific, and en- 
gineering staff is vitally necessary. In 
the committee meeting of April 5, 1967, 
I made the following observation. 

I do believe we need extra staffing for peo- 
ple to go and see * * * we have brought it 
up time after time * * we should have 
three, four, or five people in the field. 


On February 21, 1967, I also com- 
mented in the organization meeting of 
the committee. 

On staff, I have suggested previously that 
we have an outside permanent liaison staff 
(at appropriate locations)* * * reporting 
back * * * so there is a closer liaison with 
the contracts, contractors, as well as the 
facilities. 


On February 18, 1967, in full commit- 
tee I again raised the question: 

I have made a suggestion previously that 
we ought to have * * * staff members who 
are really field representatives. 


This point has been made again and 
again in the reports accompanying NASA 
authorization bills in 1963, 1965, 1966, 
and 1967. 

Regardless of the individual compe- 
tence of the committee staff the commit- 
tee is hampered in its operations by the 
fact that it does not contain enough peo- 
ple trained in technical management, in 
engineering, electronics science, and oth- 
er aerospace disciplines to assist in this 
important work. 
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The committee is frustrated in fully 
meeting its responsibilities of reviewing 
the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration budget, analyzing thor- 
oughly the management and costs of 
scientific research and development 
sponsored by the Federal Government, 
which is costing the taxpayers approx- 
imately $17 billion a year, and in its con- 
tinuing legislative oversight not only of 
NASA but also the National Science 
Foundation and the National Bureau of 
Standards. Here is an instance where 
the legislative branch of Government, 
because of inadequate staff, is unable to 
monitor properly huge departments of 
the executive branch. The situation con- 
tributes to the inefficiencies of our sys- 
tem of government. 

Congress must be capable of exercising 
to the fullest practical extent its consti- 
tutional prerogatives and responsibil- 
ities. To do otherwise will compound a 
waste of taxpayer dollars in large quan- 


tities, thereby undermining the Nation’s 


fiscal strength and contributing signifi- 
cantly to inflation. 

Last year I recommended that $30,000 
be added to the committee budget to be- 
gin the creation of a committee of much 
broader scope and capability. This was 
denied in the committee and on the 
House floor. In my view this is short- 
sighted, channel vision. I maintain the 
same position and urge again the addi- 
tion of funds to the committee budget to 
initiate my proposal. 

Over a period of many years, in com- 
mittee meetings and on the House floor, 
I have pointed out the dire need for com- 
mittee staff support for members holding 
minority views to committee decisions. 
These views have not and cannot receive 
sufficient attention and understanding 
by the committee without an adequate 
staff of professional people to implement 
them adequately through more extensive 
research and documentation. The ap- 
pointment of a minority staff along with 
other staff specialists added to the exist- 
ing staff will broaden the committee ca- 
pabilities to meet steadily increasing re- 
sponsibilities. 

The exploration of space, research and 
development in science and aeronautics, 
has had vigorous bipartisan support over 
the years. There are certainly significant 
divisions of opinion in the scientific com- 
munity, the business community, among 
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research and development personnel, and 
among members of the Science and As- 
tronautics Committee that are impor- 
tant, and transcend partisanship. These 
differences of opinion are to be found in 
any research and development activity, 
whether in Gcvernment or in business, in 
universities or in research foundations. 
This means progress. 

The development of a staff to serve the 
minority regardless of party will provide 
such technical scientific, research, en- 
gineering, and management know-how 
for the members on particular issues. 
This is a vital necessity if balanced judg- 
ments leading to sound committee and 
congressional decisions can be achieved. 

This is not to say that the present 
committee professional staff assistance 
is unavailable to all members of the 
committee to help in individual prob- 
lems. Nevertheless, the present situation 
does not permit the concentration of a 
staff team on the really big problems. It 
does not allow the urgency and need for 
evaluation to be called to a member’s 
attention. This means the individual 
member is unable to have the full bene- 
fit of the technical personnel resources 
of the committee on issues that require 
definite professional staff assistance and 
guidance. 

Therefore, I strongly recommend that 
a minority staff be developed on the 
House Committee on Science and Astro- 
nautics at the earliest practical time. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Chair- 
nan, I would like, at this time, to com- 
pliment all of the members of the Com- 
mittee on Science and Astronautics, par- 
ticularly the three subcommittee chair- 
men who have done such an outstanding 
job, as well as our very efficient staff 
which has worked so hard and faithfully 
in the formulation of this program and 
in the presentation of this bill. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself such time as 
I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, I have been asked to 
make a statement with reference to the 
Russian participation in the space pro- 
gram. 

We must remember that we are in a 
peacetime competition with the U.S.S.R., 
for preeminence in space science and 
research. We must consider the number 
of launches by the United States and by 
the U.S.S.R. 


APPROXIMATE COMPARISON OF UNITED STATES AND SOVIET SUCCESSFUL SPACE LAUNCHINGS PRIMARILY CIVIL ORIENTED 
VERSUS PRESUMPTIVELY MILITARY ORIENTED 


Primarily or ostensibly civil Erect specialized 
military 
Year 

NASA DOD U.S. Total U.S.S.R. DOD U.S.S.R. 
0 0 0 2 0 0 
0 5 5 1 0 0 
5 0 5 3 5 0 
5 1 6 3 10 0 
10 0 10 6 19 0 
18 2 20 15 32 5 
10 3 13 10 25 7 
22 2 24 17 33 13 
24 8 32 24 31 24 
30 9 20 34 24 
19 5 24 22 21 25 
143 35 178 123 210 98 


1 Through Oct. 4, 1967. 
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SUMMARY LIST OF MANNED SPACE FLIGHTS 
eee ee — 


Highest National 
Launch Vehicle Crew Weight Dura- Revolu- altitude cumula- 
date name (pounds) tion tions ( tive man- 
miles) hours 
1961 
Apr. 12 Vostok1... Gagarin 10,419 1.48 1 203 1.48 
May 5 MR-3 . Shepard. 2,845 1 117 15 
July 21 MRA Grissom. 2,836 1833 118 31 
Aug. 6 Vostok 2___ Tito 10,432 25.18 16 159 
1962 
Feb. 20 3 162 
May 24 3 167 
Aug. 11 60 156 
Aug. 12 45 157 
3 6 176 
1963 
May 15 22 1 53.55 
June 14 76 139 311.31 
June 16 45 144 382. 21 
1964 
Oct. 12 11,731 24.17 15 254 455.12 


Voskhod 1.. Komarov Yegorov 
Feoktistov. 


— — — — — — —̃ — . — 


Fatalities. 
**Date of ground test accident. 
NOTES 


1. All known manned 33 are arranged in chronological order including 2 U.S. suborbital 
—— and all orbital flights; additionally the ground test accident with Apollo 204 is listed for 
reference because of the special circumstances. 

2. Launch dates are in GMT (Zulu time). _ F 

3. The spacecraft name is the most abbreviated official form. 

4. Crews are named. 

5. The weight is pra in pounds either as supplied by NASA for U.S. flights or as listed at 
Paris with the FAI by the Soviet Union. The weight of Soyuz 1 was fixed arbitrarily on the as- 
sumption that it was lofted by the 


same vehicle used for the Voskhod series (see elsewhere in 


Highest Natio nal 


Launch Vehicle Crew Weight Duta- Revolu- altitude cumula- 
date name (pounds) tion tions (statute tive man- 
miles) hours 
1965 
Mar. 18 Voskhod 2.. Belyayev Leonov_.___- 12,529 26.02 307 507.16 
Mar. 23 GT-3__.___. Grissom O; Young Bs 7,111 4.53 3 139 63. 41 
GT-44. -- McDivitt, White- 7,879 97.56 62 184 259. 33 
per (2), Conrad. „947 190.56 120 215 641.25 
-- Borman, Lovell 8,076 330. 35 206 203 1.302. 35 
Schirra (2), Stafford. 7.817 25.51 16 189 1354.17 
Armstron 7 185 1375. 39 
Stafford (2), Cerna 44 205 1520.21 
— Young (2), Collins. 7 43 476 1661.55 
- Conrad (2), Gord: „ 44 851 1804.29 
Lovell (2), Aldrin. 3.297 59 188 1993. 3 
1967 
Jan. 27 ** 8-204 Grissom G: H. 1993. 37 
White „Chat- 
ee. 
Apr. 23 Soyuz 1... Komarov ( 13,000? 23. 377 17 139 532. 53 


6. Flight durations are either from the NASA program office of United States or from Tass if 
Soviet and are stated in hours and minutes. 

7. All Soviet data on number of orbits have been converted to earth revolutions to match the 
NASA information. 

8. The highest altitude attained in the flight as published either by NASA or appearing in the 
Goddard satellite situation report has been given converted to statute miles. 

9. The cumulative man-hours of time in space have been calculated by nation from the duration 
column and are stated in hours and minutes, 


Source: Tass and NASA announcements respectively have been used together with supple- 
mentary data as given above. 


the report for the full reasoning). 
SUMMARY LIST OF PLANETARY FLIGHTS 
Cumulative Cumulative 
Launch Spacecraft name Weight national Mission Results Launch Spacecraft name Weight national Mission Results 
date (pounds) weight date (pounds) weight 
(pounds) (pounds) 
1960 1964—Continued 
Oct. 10 Unannounced. 1, 400? 1,400 Mars Failed to reach Earth Apr. 2 Zond 11 2, 0007 21,600 Venus.... Communications failed, 
Oct. 1 do. 00? 2,800 * o. . 7 
R 1.4 son 00-250 „000 miles. 
z Nov. 5 Mariner 3 575 1,468 Mars Communications failed; 
nee ORS E eee shroud did not come 
off, throwing off 
Feb. 4 Tyazheliy Sputnik 4 1, 4007 4,200 Venus.. Earth orbiting platform ? course. 
failed to launch Nov. 28 Mariner 44. 575 1.943 00 Returned Mars pictures 
Feb. 12 Venera I 1,419 5,600 ...do..... Communications failed, and data, 
assed planet at pas at 6,118 miles, 
„000 miles. till active. 
1962 Nov. 30 Zond 2 2, 000? 23,600 0 Communications failed, 
passed planet at 930 
July 22 Mariner 1 446 446 0 Destroyed by range miles. 
1 at 100 miles 1965 
altitude. 
Aug. 25 Unannounced - 2, 0007 7,600 0 Failed to leave Earth July 18 Zond 3 2, 0007 25,600 [Mars]... Engineering test toward 
orbit. orbit of Mars, re- 
Aug. 27 Mariner 2 447 447 do Returned Venus data, turned lunar far side 
ssed planet at pictures. 
1.648 miles. Nov. 12 Venera 2 2, 123 27, 700 venus . Communications failed, 
2. 0007 9,600 0 Failed to leave Earth noy planet at 
orbit. 4,800 miles. 
2, 0007 11,600 ___do Do. Nov. 16 Venera 3 2,117 29,800 0 Communications failed, 
2,000? 13,600 Mars. Exploded in Earth orbit. struck planet. 
1,970 15,600 do Communications failed, Nov. 23 Kosmos 96 2,100? 31,900 0 Failed to leave Earth orbit. 
sed planet at 
2, 0007 17,600 d Failed to leave Earth ed 
„600 do a ve 
orbit. June 12 „434 34,300 0 En route. 
June 14 540 483 00 Do. 
June 17 2, 4007 36,700 0 Failed to leave Earth orbit. 
2, 0007 19,600 Venus Do. 
NOTES 


1. All known planetary attempts are listed in chronological order. 

2. Launch date is given in terms of GMT (Zulu time). : 

3. Spacecraft names are those assigned by the launching country, if acknowledged. 

4. Weights are given in pounds, and those of the United States are as announced by NASA and 
8 * 1 3 Union are either as announced, or as inferred from the repetitive nature of 
certain flights. 


5. Cumulative weight figures are giton as a partial clue to the relative commitment of hardware 
to such missions, keeping in mind that if there are additional Soviet failures which did not appear 
in the table that their apparent went lead of 15 to 1 may be even greater. 

6. Mission results are given insofar as known. 


Sources: Most data are from TASS and NASA releases respectively, with additional Soviet 
attempts which reached Earth orbit only inferred from their characteristics of orbit, decay from 
orbit, and time of launch. 2 Soviet attempts of 1960 which did not attain orbit were disclosed by the 
Administrator of NASA. 
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The following comparative United 
States-U.S.S.R. record shows the num- 
ber of successful launches and payloads 
achieving earth orbit or escape for the 
4-month period starting on January 1, 
1968: 


Jan. 1 to May 1, 1968 


United U.S.S.R. 
States 


Because of lack of information on the 
Soviet program, we cannot compare the 
degree of success achieved by each pay- 
load in accomplishing its mission. The 
significant point to be made is the defi- 
nite acceleration of Soviet activity dur- 
ing the first 4 months of 1968 and the 
deceleration of the United States. 

The Soviets have begun to show strong 
interest in the space applications fields 
in which the United States has had so 
much success, particularly in meteorol- 
ogy, communications, and navigation. 

A total of nine meteorological satel- 
lites have been launched: One in 1964, 
two in 1965, two in 1966, three in 1967, 
and one in 1968. The “cold line” between 
Moscow and Suitland, Md., is used to ex- 
change weather pictures between the 
United States and the U.S.S.R. The So- 
viet pictures, as received in Suitland, are 
of a lower quality than those taken by 
the Essa and Nimbus series of U.S. satel- 
lites. It is possible, however, that the 
transmission process between Moscow 
and the United States degrades the qual- 
ity. The Soviet meteorological satellite 
program, known as the Meteor program, 
appears to be a practical approach to 
provide valuable weather information. 

A total of eight communications satel- 
lites of the Molniya-1 series have been 
launched: two in 1965, two in 1966, three 
in 1967, and one in 1968. These space- 
craft use a highly elliptical 12-hour orbit 
inclined 62° to the equator. Each is there- 
fore available for about 8 hours per orbit 
to stations in the Northern Hemisphere. 
A constellation of three satellites prop- 
erly spread provide 24-hour coverage not 
only for the U.S.S.R. but for the com- 
plete Northern Hemisphere. 

Very little is known about the Soviet 
navigation satellite program. A total of 
five spacecraft, three in 1967 and two in 
1968, have been launched whose charac- 
teristics resemble those of the U.S. navi- 
gation satellite system. 

The Soviets achieved a significant 
“first” when they successfully penetrated 
the Venusian atmosphere with an instru- 
mented probe on October 18, 1967, and 
obtained environmental data during this 
descent. This was the first of the Soviet's 
numerous planetary attempts which suc- 
cessfully returned useful scientific data. 
Otherwise, they have had an estimated 
18 planetary attempts which failed dur- 
ing various phases of flight: two in 1960, 
two in 1961, six in 1962, three in 1964, 
four in 1965, and one in 1967. The US. 
program, on the other hand, consisted 
of the five Mariner flights, of which Mar- 
iner 2, 4, and 5 returned significant 
data. 
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The Soviets are conducting an active 
lunar exploration program, using flybys, 
orbiters, and semisoft landers. The Luna 
program to date has had 14 launches: 
three in 1959, one in 1963, four in 
1965, five in 1966, and one in 1968. The 
United States attempted nine Ranger 
hard landers, seven Surveyor soft land- 
ers, five Orbiter orbiting spacecraft, and 
six pre-1960 attempts. The Ranger, Sur- 
veyor, and Orbiter programs have suc- 
cessfully surveyed the lunar surface and 
made possible the confident selection of 
suitable Apollo landing sites. 

The next phase of lunar exploration 
may involve manned flights. The Soviets 
may first make a series of manned cir- 
cumlunar flights before actually landing. 
The Proton launch vehicle, if used in con- 
junction with earth orbit rendezvous, has 
the capability to perform this mission. A 
vehicle of the Saturn V scale is required 
for the manned lunar landing and return 
mission, 

While the Soviets have achieved first 
manned flight and first extravehicular 
activity, the United States has exceeded 
in total statistics in all significant ele- 


ments of space flight. 
United USSR. 
States 
Number of flights... 16 9 
Man-hours in flight._.......-.--.--.-- 1,994 533 
Manned rendezvous 110 0 
Manned docking 9 0 
Extra vehicular activity. .........--.--- 212 320 


1 Times. 

2 Hours. 

3 Minutes. 

Both programs suffered a severe set- 
back by their respective disasters, the 
Apollo fire and the Komarov death. It is 
expected the Soviet program will resume 
manned flight this summer with lunar 
landing objective in mind. While it is not 
strictly a part of manned space flight, it 
should be noted that the Soviets have 
conducted successfully two rendezvous 
and two dockings of unmanned space- 
craft. 

The U.S.S.R. appears to be pursuing a 
fairly extensive geophysical research 
program with the use of satellites. It is 
difficult to specifically identify this type 
of spacecraft from its orbital behavior. 
It is estimated, however, that approxi- 
mately 60 spacecraft can be included in 
this category. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chairman, 
would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. I yield 
to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chairman, 
I know the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has much knowledge as to what 
the Russians are doing in space, and I 
sincerely believe he has made the com- 
parison very mild. 

Would the gentleman agree with me 
that the Russians are making a tre- 
mendous effort in space, maybe as much 
or more than our effort is going to be, 
and they are not cutting back, as we are 
doing? In fact, manned space flights 
have been a major factor in the Soviet 
space program since the launch of Sput- 
nik I on October 4, 1957. The program 
has enjoyed a high priority and has 
shown elements of caution in planning 
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and implementation. Through 1965 So- 
viet manned space efforts were extremely 
successful and achieved many firsts. 
Since that time, however, they have not 
continued at this rapid pace and suf- 
fered a serious setback in the death of 
Cosmonaut Vladimir Komarov in April 
1967. 

The U.S.S.R. began to test their 
manned spacecraft in the spring of 1960. 
At this time, the Soviets launched the 
first of a series of unmanned recoverable 
test vehicles containing first a dummy 
and then dogs. These flights led to the 
world’s first man in space, Yuri Gagarin 
in Vostok I in April 1961. This flight was 
then followed by the 24-hour flight of 
Gherman Titov in Vostok II in August. 
The basics were well laid for what was to 
follow. 

The years 1962 and 1963 were those 
of the dual flights—two spacecraft in 
orbit simultaneously. Vostoks III and 
IV was the first of these flights—of 4 and 
3 days duration, respectively. These 
flights increased Soviet knowledge of the 
effects of space flight on man as well as 
investigated problems associated with 
rendezvous and the control of two space- 
craft simultaneously. 

Vostoks V and VI increased the length 
of manned space flight to 5 days and in- 
troduced the world’s first woman cosmo- 
naut. 

The next phase of the Soviet man in 
space program was to modify the Vostok 
as a multiseated spacecraft and culmi- 
nated in the launch of Voskhod I in 
October 1964. 

This spacecraft was commanded by 
Cosmonaut Vladimir Komarov—the cos- 
monaut later to be killed during the 
flight of Soyuz I. Two other passengers 
were an engineer and a doctor in an ap- 
parent attempt to test nonpilots as crew 
members. During the second and final 
flight of the Voskhod spacecraft, the So- 
viets successfully demonstrated the abil- 
ity to perform extravehicular activities 
with Aleksey Leonoy performing the 
world’s first space walk. 

There was then a hiatus of over 2 
years. This time was apparently spent 
in the development of a new spacecraft, 
the Soyuz. The first manned flight of this 
spacecraft was in April 1967 when, with 
the death of Cosmonaut Komarov, the 
program suffered its most serious setback 
to date. The causes of this catastrophe 
apparently have not as yet been fully re- 
solved. The investigating commission or- 
ganized at the time of the accident has 
not as yet made a full public report, and 
there have been no subsequent manned 
flights by the U.S.S.R. 

Although there have been no manned 
flights since Apri] 1967, the development 
of space hardware and techniques related 
to the manner space program continues. 
In October 1967 the Soviets performed 
the first unmanned rendezvous and dock- 
ing using Cosmos 186 and Cosmos 188. 
The event was a major technological 
achievement because it was conducted 
automatically without ground assistance 
when the vehicles were out of sight of 
the Soviet Union. The Soviets released 
pictures of the two spacecraft which 
showed some features common to earlier 
manned spacecraft. This suggests that 
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the next phase of the Soviet manned 
space program will, like the U.S. Gemini 
program, involve multiple flights and 
rendezvous and docking. Such a program 
might culminate in a small space station. 

The development of Soviet space hard- 
ware usually is hidden from detection 
until flight tests begin. Thus, a new space 
booster was revealed for the first time in 
1964 when the Soviets orbited the first of 
three Proton satellites each weighing 
about 25,000 pounds. This indicated the 
existence of a Soviet launch vehicle simi- 
lar in capability to the U.S. Saturn I. 
Although Soviet releases of information 
on the launch vehicle have been very 
limited, what little has been said about it 
can be taken to mean that it may be 
capable of putting a 40,000 to 60,000 
pound payload in orbit. This vehicle has 
several possible roles in the near term 
Soviet space program including manned 
circumlunar flights, manned space sta- 
tions and unmanned exploration of the 
moon, but it is not large enough to sup- 
port manned lunar landings. 

The Soviets have long indicated an in- 
terest in manned lunar landings with the 
end goal of establishing a manned base 
on the moon. Most statements about their 
program was vague and many are con- 
tradictory, but there have been some 
recent indications that the target date 
for their first manned landing might be 
4 or 5 years from now. If this is their 
objective, the Soviets should soon begin 
to test a space booster even larger than 
used for the Proton launchings, equiv- 
alent to the U.S. Saturn V. 

In summary, the Soviet man in space 
program, which in its early stages was 
extremely active and aggressive, and as 
such accomplished many firsts, has 
now slowed perceptibly. This slowdown 
was no doubt due first to the time needed 
for the development of a new Soyuz 
spacecraft and then prolonged by the 
death of Komarov. It has also probably 
partly been due to the increasing com- 
plexity of mission objectives. 

On the other hand, the increased space 
launch activity by the Soviets during the 
month of April may be the prelude to 
an active manned space program. Specif- 
ically, the second successful rendezvous 
and docking of the two unmanned space 
ships in April may encourage the Soviets 
to a manned rendezvous and docking 
mission in the forthcoming months. 

Following is a list of Soviet accom- 
plishments: 

Vostok I, Yuri Gagarin, 12 April 1961. 

Vostok II, Gherman Titov, 6-7 August 
1961. 

Vostok III, Andrian Nikolayev, 11-15 Au- 
gust 1962. 

Vostok IV, Pavel Popovich, 12-15 August 
1962. 

Vostok V, Valeriy Bykovski, 14-19 June 
1963. 

Vostok VI, Valentina Tereskova, 
June 1963. 

Voskhod T. Vladimir Komarov, Konstantin 


16-19 


Feoktistov, Boris Yegoroy, 12-13 October 
1964. 
Voskhod II, Pavel Belyayev, Aleksey 


Leonoy, 18-19 March 1965. 
Soyuz I, Vladimir Komarov, 23-24 April 
1967. 


The Soviet Union shocked the United 
States out of its complacency in the space 
field by its launching of Sputnik I in 
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October of 1957. ‘This shock resulted in 
the Space Act of 1958. The Space Act has 
enabled the nation to mobilize the tech- 
nologies of our time to insure our lead- 
ership and capability in space. 

Now, as then, national security, tech- 
nological leadership, and the general 
welfare of the United States are the most 
compelling reasons for keeping our ef- 
forts in space at a competitive level. 

It is important to note that our chief 
competitor in space, the U.S.S.R. is in- 
creasing its monetary investment in 
space activities at a regular rate—now up 
to 20 to 30 percent more in real dollars 
than the United States while the U.S. 
space program through Congress is being 
regularly reduced. In terms of gross na- 
tional product the U.S.S.R. is spending 
two or three times as much as the United 
States. 

B. P. Konstantinov, vice president of 
the U.S.S.R. Academy of Sciences, in 
January 1968 stated that— 

We are a big state with more than 250 mil- 
lion inhabitants. . Some 700,000 people 
are engaged in scientific work—this is one- 
fourth of all the scientists in the world. 


Comparatively, the United States has 
some 550,000 scientists. 

The Soviets have consistently led the 
United States in power of operational 
boosters. Their current vehicle is more 
powerful than our S1B and the Admin- 
istrator of NASA advised Congress that 
he believes the Soviets are developing a 
vehicle, not yet flight tested, more power- 
ful than the SV. 

The U.S.S.R. has launched over 18 
spacecraft to date this year, including 
12 between April 1 and April 26. NASA 
has launched six missions this year. 
It is apparent from the automatic dock- 
ing of Cosmos 212 and 213 in earth orbit 
as the U.S.S.R. reported on April 21 and 
from the recent flurry of Soviet launches 
this year that the Soviet Union is step- 
ping up its space activity to a new 
threshold of operation involving space 
stations for potential planetary and 
earth orbital operations. 

Since the U.S.S.R. is currently spend- 
ing more on their space program than 
the United States, their launch rate and 
operations in space will most certainly 
continue to increase at the expense of 
the United States. Our space program 
based upon recent budget cuts is cur- 
rently in what amounts to a holding 
action. Further cuts in the fiscal year 
1969 space program budget will most 
certainly jeopardize our program, our 
technology, and our competitive stand- 
ing in the eyes of the world. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. The 
Russians are scheduling a great many 
flights. 

Of course, we have had a 6- to 8- 
month delay because of the Apollo 204 
accident. We have now recovered from 
that, but we certainly must press for- 
ward on our U.S. space program. 

We must remember that we have re- 
ceived a tremendous amount of fallout 
that has been good for our own econ- 
omy, and for the economy of the world, 
such as in communications and weather 
satellites. I would say that space is the 
new strategic area of the world. 

To answer the gentleman’s question 
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in proportion, twice the amount of its 


gross national product than the United 
States of America is spending on space. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. I yield 
to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Chalr- 
man, I believe that all of us who are in- 
terested in this saw an article that ap- 
peared in the paper just the day before 
yesterday to the effect that the British 
had withdrawn from ELDO, that is, the 
European Launching and Development 
Organization, a group of European na- 
tions that have joined to compete with 
the United States and Russia in the field 
of space. With the British withdrawing, 
it means that ELDO will decrease in in- 
fluence. The only other competition to 
the United States and the Russians has 
now been removed. 

If we are to uphold and to garner the 
benefits from space, we have to do it on 
our own. 

Will the gentleman agree with that? 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. I cer- 
tainly do. As a matter of fact, I want to 
tell you we believe we in the United 
States are far ahead on communications 
Satellites, But, if we look at the Russian 
program, they have already had a total 
of eight successful communicaton satel- 
lites on the MOLIYNA series. They have 
launched two in 1965, two in 1966, three 
in 1967, and one in 1968. They are highly 
elliptical orbits, and inclined at 62 de- 
grees to the equator. 

These satellites are farther up from 
the Equator than ours and suits their 
purposes to cover China, Russia, and 
Eastern Europe. 

There is one other point I would like 
to make. We must remember that the 
prime primary contracts for the Apollo 
program have already been awarded. 
These contracts have a leadtime of 5 to 7 
years on many of the pacing items in 
these programs. We have monitored these 
leadtimes to insure that they are reason- 
able and do not result in obsolescence or 
surplus equipment. 

I have criticized any practices leading 
to surpluses, such as the purchase of four 
additional Saturn IB launch vehicles 
after 12 vehicles were already under con- 
tract. 

Again, I criticized the purchasing of 
two additional Saturn V vehicles after 15 
vehicles were already under contract. 

We are monitoring this closely. We 
have the staff and committee members 
working on it and I must say it has been 
a pleasure to work this year on the pro- 
gram. I am pleased to see the success in 
recovery by NASA from the Apollo 204 
accident. I also note that Mr. Webb now 
states that there is a good possibility of 
@ moon landing in calendar year 1969 
and within the decade that President 
Kennedy proclaimed as the national goal 
in May 1961. 

Mr. GROSS: Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. I yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania has made quite an issue 
of competition with the Russians. I do 
not recall that the Russians are compet- 
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ing with us to the tune of spending 830 
billion a year for fighting a war any- 
where. 

The gentleman is cognizant of the fact 
that we are spending $30 billion a year 
on a war and that this Nation has a 
financial crisis in part because of this? 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. This 
program has been cut $1.1 billion, from 
the original submission by NASA field 
centers to the amount unanimously rec- 
ommended by the Republican policy 
committee. That is, from $15,100,000,000 
to $4,031,000,000. 

The Bureau of the Budget reduced the 
request by more than $300 million. The 
committee reduced it by $153 million. By 
the time we are through here, it will 
have been reduced by another $189 
million. 

Mr. GROSS. Let us have some recent 
figures. Let us compare the spending for 
this year with what you propose here 
today. 

The budget this year called for $4,- 
370,000,000. You have cut only $153 mil- 
lion out of this, according to the figures 
that I have. 

Where is your startling saving? Only 
yesterday, I will say to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, the agriculture ap- 
propriation bill was before the House and 
it was cut 24 percent. You do not have 
any part of a 24-percent cut in this pro- 
gram to put a man on the moon, and I 
have no intention of voting for it unless 
it is drastically reduced. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania, The 
farm bill was cut between $1.1 billion and 
$1.2 billion. 

In contrast, the research and develop- 
ment request for the national space 
effort will be reduced by $1.1 billion. 
What is there to complain of? 

Mr. GROSS. I am complaining about 
the fact that you have not properly cut 
this bill. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. We did. 
We reduced it by $1.1 billion from NASA’s 
original requests. 

Mr. GROSS. How long ago was that? 
Ten years ago? 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. The 
original requests were submitted when 
the President submitted his budget mes- 
sage in January. 

Mr. GROSS. Of this year? 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Of this 
year. 

Mr. GROSS. You had a budget request 
of $4,370,000,000 and you cut only $153 
million out of it. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. The 
original NASA request was $5.1 billion. 
The Bureau of the Budget considered 
$4,760.3 million in its markup, and made 
an initial reduction of $339.7 million and 
a further reduction of $389.9 million. The 
committee further reduced this by 
$153.77 million. The Republican policy 
committee agreed to a further reduction 
of $185.9 million. 

So, it does total to $1.1 billion. 

Mr. GROSS. I just got the figures from 
the staff. I do not find any $1 billion cut 
in this program. I do not know how the 
gentleman arrived at that figure. He 
must have a very sharp pencil. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. We 
are concerned about Cuba, 90 miles from 
the shore of our country. 
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Mr. GROSS. Apparently the John- 
son administration is not worried about 
Castro. It seems to do nothing about 
him. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. While 
Castro may have missiles in place that 
can travel from 200 to 350 miles, he 
has no guidance or control, nor has he 
the ability to mount them in any of his 
capsules. 

However, an orbiting body traveling 
at the rate of 17,500 miles an hour can 
go around the world in 89 minutes. We 
would not know what is in such a cap- 
sule. The hydrogen bomb has been re- 
duced to the point where it could be 
placed in a relatively small craft. 

We could have, traveling at 17,500 
miles an hour, unidentified capsules 
that could destroy whole cities within 
10 or 15 minutes. 

I have looked into the situation of 
Mainland China. 

China made its first nuclear launch in 
1965-66, and has progressed since 
that time. There is a Nuclear Institute 
and a Space Institute in Peking. At the 
University of Nanking, China is working 
around the clock training technicians 
and is developing an intercontinental 
missile rocket for the Pacific area. China 
is also developing another space launch 
area like Turitam in the U.S.S.R. 

Mrs. Shafly, a Republican, has said, 
“The enemy will strike from space. 
Watch yourselves, you Republicans go- 
ing backwards.” You appear to be dis- 
agreeing with her. 

Mr. GROSS. It is not strange that I 
might disagree with her. I do not know 
whether she is an expert on this subject 
or not. The gentleman evidently thinks 
she is. I would not know. 

Is the gentleman saying Cuba is 
stocked with intercontinental ballistic 
missiles? 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. No. I 
said Cuba has missile sites, and I believe 
she has missiles capable of traveling sev- 
eral hundred miles without guidance or 
control. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman is giving 
us information that is denied on every 
other hand. The missiles were supposed 
to have been carted out of Cuba long ago. 
The gentleman is saying as a result of 
his committee hearings, and so on, that 
his committee has ascertained there are 
intercontinental missiles in Cuba? 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. My 
judgment, after talking with various peo- 
ple, is that there are missiles and missile 
installations there, but they are not of 
the intercontinental or intermediate- 
range types. 

Mr. GROSS The gentleman evidently 
cannot tell the House with any degree of 
certainty that they are stocked with mis- 
siles in Cuba? 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. The 
gentleman and I both believe they have 
them. I do not believe they have taken 
them out. 

Mr. GROSS. I do not know whether 
they have or not. I would like to hear 
from other members of the committee as 
to whether or not Cuba is now stocked 
with missiles. They were supposed to 
have been taken out of Cuba. I would 
like to know. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. I have 
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a logical deduction that probably they 
are still there. 

Mr. GROSS. I thought the deal was 
made by President Kennedy that we 
would not invade Cuba if the missiles 
were removed. They were supposedly re- 
moved, and therefore we did not invade. 

But I would like to ask the gentleman 
about the vehicles he talks about that 
may be weapons of destruction floating 
around out in space. ; 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. They 
are orbiting under Keppler’s second law. 

Mr. GROSS. Do we have any means 
of detecting whether they are carrying 
nuclear warheads? 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. We 
have no means. We should proceed with 
research and development on nuclear 
rocket propulsion for space, the Nerva I 
nuclear engine for space. This engine 
will be increased during the coming year 
from 55,000 pounds thrust to 176,000 
pounds thrust. 

We should go further and faster on 
nuclear power in space, with Nerva II. 
That will increase the Nerva I engine 
from 55,000 to 100,000 pounds thrust. 

Why does the gentleman not say he is 
for the Nerva II development in space 
if he is for something like that? 

Mr. GROSS. I must tell the gentle- 
man, I did not know it was snowing out- 
side. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Well, 
if one gets into a field, one he is not in 
orbit in, he had better watch himself. 
The members of the space committee 
are space buffs. 

I say on Nerva I, we should go ahead 
with research and development. It will 
give us a third-stage engine that will 
provide a 100-percent increase in pay- 
load. With this development, we will 
catch up with the Russians and be able 
to inspect these orbiting vehicles that 
are going to be orbiting the world in 
the next 2 or 3 years. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, the full committee and the Sub- 
committee on Manned Space Flight have 
conducted thorough and extensive hear- 
ings on the fiscal year 1969 NASA au- 
thorization. In the face of the need for 
holding the line on spending it would 
be easy for all of us to simply make 
an indiscriminate cut in the NASA 
budget. The committee, however, has 
thoroughly reviewed the complete NASA 
program, including the manned space 
flight program, in hearings with NASA 
personnel and the Manned Space Flight 
Center directors. 

The reductions which have been made 
by the committee have been made with 
careful consideration and recognition of 
the need not only for reducing the 
NASA authorization but also in main- 
taining a strong and progressive space 
program. 

In the area of the manned space flight 
budget request several changes are in- 
cluded. It is important to note that 
NASA has proposed no new manned 
space flight programs for fiscal year 1969 
devoting its full efforts to accomplish- 
ing previously approved programs, 

Also, it is important to note that the 
Apollo program has recovered well from 
the tragic accident of a year ago with 
the launch of the first unmanned Sat- 
urn V—Apollo 4—and the first un- 
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manned lunar module test flight on a 
Saturn IB—Apollo 5. The Apollo pro- 
gram is continuing at a decreasing an- 
nual cost—$457.2 million decrease from 
the fiscal year 1968 appropriation—with 
the peak effort having been reached in 
fiscal year 1967. Apollo applications has 
now reached the hardware development 
and fabrication stage, and therefore, 
shows an increase—$186.4 million in- 
crease from the fiscal year 1968 operat- 
ing plan—in planned effort. A request 
for $5 million for advanced mission 
studies also has been included to sup- 
port future studies effort. This was not 
funded in fiscal year 1968 and operated 
from unobligated previous year funds. 

The committee made the following 
changes in the bill submitted by NASA: 

In the area of research and develop- 
ment, NASA requested $2,483,400,000 
for research and development in manned 
space flight as follows: 

NASA requested for continuation of 
the Apollo program for fiscal year 1969 
$2,038,800,000. 

The committee has carefully reviewed 
the Apollo program noting the excellent 
recovery in the program since the acci- 
dent of January 1967. Based on the 
planned increase in flights scheduled in 
fiscal year 1969 the committee considered 
a reduction of $13.8 million would allow 
accomplishment of its planned schedule 
while encouraging austere management 
of research and development supporting 
activities. 

Therefore, the committee recommends 
an authorization of $2,025,000,000 for 
continuation of the Apollo program. 

For fiscal year 1969 NASA requested 
$439,600,000 for the Apollo applications 
program. The committee reduced this 
amount by $44 million to $395.6 million. 

Prior to coming before the committee, 
the Apollo applications program was re- 
duced $86.0 million by the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

The committee believes the Apollo ap- 
plications program provides the major 
U.S. opportunity to extend manned 
scientific, technological and utilitarian 
space capability in the 1970’s. Because of 
budget reductions and Apollo schedule 
changes occasioned by the Apollo acci- 
dent the following changes have made to 
the Apollo applications program in fiscal 
year 1968: 

Deferral from 1970 to 1971 of extended 
lunar activity. 

Deferral from 1968 to 1970 of the Sa- 
turn I workshop. 

Canceled second Saturn I workshop 
and revisit flight. 

Canceled second Apollo telescope 
mount to be flown in conjunction with 
the second Saturn I workshop. 

Deletion of the lunar mapping and 
survey system. 

Canceled earth flight— 
AAP-IA. 

Delivery of Saturn I-B’s reduced to rate 
of two per year in fiscal year 1969. 

Delivery of Saturn V’s reduced to rate 
of two per year in fiscal year 1970. 

Considering these facts the committee 
reduced the fiscal year 1969 NASA budget 
request by $44 million with the view that 
this reduction would still allow accom- 
plishment of the presently scheduled 
Apollo applications program but would 
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require NASA to hold expenditure in sup- 
porting activities to a minimum. 

Mr. Chairman, the recommended com- 
mittee level of authorization for Apollo 
applications of $395.6 million for fiscal 
year 1969 is a minimum level for effective 
progress in the Apollo applications pro- 
gram, 

For fiscal year 1969, NASA has re- 
quested $5,000,000 for advanced missions 
studies to examine advanced manned 
space flight concepts, future space sta- 
tion studies, and intermediate size 
launch vehicles studies. The committee 
reviewed the expenditures of previous 
year funds for advanced missions and 
determined that NASA has an unobli- 
gated balance of $5.46 million on hand 
which NASA plans to obligate by July 1, 
1968. After reviewing the obligation rate 
of funds for advanced missions programs 
the committee reduced the NASA request 
$2.5 million with the view that sufficient 
funds would be available at that level for 
fiscal year 1969 studies. Therefore, the 
committee recommends a $2.5 million 
authorization for fiscal year 1969 for ad- 
vanced missions studies. 

For fiscal year 1969 NASA has re- 
quested a total of $18,569,000 to cover the 
cost of 14 line items at three of the 
manned space flight centers and at seven 
Government-owned testing and manu- 
facturing facilities. 

Of the funds requested $3,560,000 is 
required to pay for judgment claims 
against property acquired by condem- 
nation at Kennedy Space Center during 
fiscal years 1962-63. Another $1,950,000 
is for the only two projects which can be 
classified as new construction. One is to 
add to an existing flight crew training 
facility at Houston and the other is to 
build an air pollution control facility to 
meet Los Angeles pollution regulations. 

The remaining $13.1 million is for 
capital rehabilitation, alterations and 
modifications to existing facilities at 
nine separate centers and facilities. The 
total value of manned space flight plant 
is estimated at $2.3 billion. The amount 
requested this year for capital rehabili- 
tation is on the order of six-tenths of 1 
percent of the plant value. A rough indi- 
cator for major industries is that about 
5 percent of the capital value of the 
plant is used annually for capital reha- 
bilitation, modification and alterations. 

The original request from the manned 
space areas for fiscal year 1969 was $68 
million and was reduced by NASA head- 
quarters to $31 million. The Bureau of 
the Budget further reduced this amount 
to $18.6 million or to a level about one- 
fourth of the original request. 

In view of these factors, the commit- 
tee approved the full amount requested. 

For fiscal year 1969, NASA requested 
a total of $312,984,000 to cover “Admin- 
istrative operations” at the manned 
space flight areas. This amount is a re- 
duction of $4.2 million from the fiscal 
year 1967 level and exactly $27,000 
higher than the level for fiscal year 
1968, 

The fiscal year 1969 funds will be re- 
quired to sustain the full year effect of 
the first incremental pay raise under the 
1967 Federal Employees Pay Act, whereas 
the same pay raise was operative for only 
a part of fiscal year 1968. Fixed personnel 
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costs for manned space flight have now 
risen, due primarily to pay raises for civil 
service personnel, to the point where 
they constitute 61.5 percent of the total 
administrative operations budget. If one 
includes related travel of civil service 
personnel to administer contracts, super- 
vise operations and similar activities, this 
percentage rises to 64.5 percent of the 
total budget. 

Additionally, the field centers re- 
quested $364.1 million for their ad- 
ministrative operations costs. This was 
reduced by NASA headquarters and the 
Bureau of the Budget by over $51 mil- 
lion, or about 14 percent. 

The committee concluded that the total 
funds requested for administrative opera- 
tions in manned space flight was ex- 
tremely austere. Therefore, the commit- 
tee approved a token reduction of $27,- 
000 to make the fiscal year 1969 manned 
space flight portion of the request ex- 
actly equal to the fiscal year 1968 operat- 
ing plan for this budget category. 

Mr. Chairman, a responsive and 
thorough effort has been made in ex- 
amining this year’s budget and I recom- 
mend that the floor sustain the actions 
taken by the committee. 

Now I would like to discuss several 
other aspects of the program including 
our national security. 

NASA’s space effort contributes greatly 
to ultimate military applications. In the 
manned space flight programs, we have 
developed and built very powerful launch 
vehicles, highly sophisticated spacecraft, 
complex test and launch facilities, bet- 
ter electronic devices, improved materi- 
als, and more accurate guidance systems, 
as well as gaining valuable data on how 
well man can function in space and for 
how long. In addition, the ability to ma- 
neuver and to rendezvous and dock with 
another object in space is of tremendous 
importance to the Nation’s overall goals 
in space. The technology, equipment, 
hardware and trained personnel thus be- 
ing developed by NASA for today’s space 
programs, particularly the lunar land- 
ing and Apollo applications, have direct 
military applications and greatly en- 
hance the national security of the United 
States. 

For example, the two-man lunar mod- 
ule, being developed to land a man on 
the moon, could also be used in earth 
orbit to make rendezvous with any other 
satellite and land on the satellite. The 
lunar module crew could get out and in- 
spect, test or repair the other satellite, 
and even operate as a “boarding party.” 

NASA's space vehicles could be used 
not only for interception and inspec- 
tion, but also for surveillance and other 
missions similar to those for which high- 
performance aircraft are now being 
used. There is no doubt but that the 
Soviets are considering space potentials 
in this light. 

With the advent of major space sta- 
tions—such as the Saturn V workshop 
in the Apollo applications program—the 
support available to military applications 
from NASA programs will increase tre- 
mendously beyond what we have today. 

All of these elements and capabilities 
constitute a national resource of endur- 
ing value which will provide the Nation 
with freedom of operation in space, with 
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which it will be possible to carry out 
the wide variety of missions that may 
be required by the national interest. 
Such freedom of operation is essential to 
the national security and the preserva- 
tion of peace in space. 

In the international area, our space 
programs—and manned space flight in 
particular—are considered as a measure 
of our ability to compete with the Soviet 
Union and, in a larger sense, as a meas- 
ure of the worth of our system of gov- 
ernment. 

Let us not forget that the basic stim- 
ulus for the major U.S. effort in space 
in the late 1950’s and early 1960’s was 
competition from the Soviets. That com- 
petition is just as real today as it was 
10 years ago. 

The fact is that the Russians today 
are accelerating their space program 
while we are cutting back on ours. 

There is no doubt that we shall con- 
tinue to be confronted by the Soviets on 
many fronts for the rest of this century. 
Whether it be a Berlin airlift or a Berlin 
wall, a Korea or a Vietnam, a ballistic 
missile race or a space race—they will 
confront us on all fronts where they can 
expect to make gains. 

There is nothing the Soviets would 
rather see than to have the United States 
dissipate our total efforts in Vietnam 
while they win the battles on the frontier 
of technology—battles on the space 
frontier which allow them to win the 
minds and the imaginations of uncom- 
mitted peoples throughout the world. 

It is clear that the American people do 
not want to be second to anyone—and if 
we fail to support a vigorous space pro- 
gram now, we can surely expect to hear 
a great hue and cry about 3 years from 
now to “catch up.” 

The contributions of the space pro- 
gram to our national security and to our 
international position are quite obvious. 
Not so obvious, but of equal importance 
in the long run, are the basic contribu- 
tions of the program to bringing together 
people from all disciplines—from medi- 
cine and the life sciences, through 
physics, astronomy, and engineering to 
economics and public administration— 
and causing them to work together to- 
ward a common goal—the long-term 
survival of men in space. I believe that 
this forced intermingling of knowledge 
and skills will do much to create new 
solutions to many of our immediate as 
well as long-term social and urban prob- 
lems, 

The real problems we are facing today 
in our cities are associated with the fact 
there are more people in the cities than 
the cities need to maintain their opera- 
tion, and there has not been a way found 
to use these people's talents effectively 
to produce something that someone else 
wants. I believe that a society will only 
succeed to the extent that each member 
of that society is producing rather than 
accepting. Clearly, it is impossible to 
guarantee full employment of all the 
people in this Nation, and maintain a 
stable society, if the number of people 
in that society continues to increase each 
year, unless at the same time we create 
new technology, new industries and new 
outlets to provide new opportunities for 
all of these people to make positive con- 
tributions to the society. 
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There is no question that advancing 
technology, along with education, are the 
long-term answers to the social and 
economic problems this Nation faces. 
And the space program is one of the 
major contributors to the advance of 
both education and technology. 

Nonetheless, there are still those who 
complain, “Why should we spend this 
money to explore space when there is 
so much to be done right here on earth?” 

To these people, I say that there was 
plenty to be done in Europe when Colum- 
bus left it. And there is still plenty to 
be done there. If Columbus had waited 
until Europe had no more internal prob- 
lems, he would still be waiting. But the 
opening up of the New World did more 
to revive the European culture and econ- 
omy than any internal actions could pos- 
sibly have done. 

Similarly, I strongly believe that, be- 
cause of Vietnam and the crisis in our 
cities, a dynamic space program becomes 
of even greater importance than before. 
Our Nation’s accomplishments in space 
serve to inspire a rewakening of the 
American spirit and a rebirth of our na- 
tional pride, at a time when our purpose 
is faltering at home, and our image is 
being tarnished abroad. 

This Nation did not declare the tech- 
nological” war, in space or on earth. We 
were challenged by international com- 
petition. We have now reached the point 
in space where the opportunity to excel 
in our competition is clearly within our 
grasp. This is not the time to retrench. 
This is the time to capitalize on the 
money and the work we have invested 
over the past 10 years. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to quote 
from the August 2, 1967, edition of Space 
Daily which has some very relevant and 
interesting material from the Harris 
poll. The poll found that only 43 percent 
of the people interviewed favored the 
Apollo program, while 46 percent opposed 
it. However, Harris found 58 percent of 
those who were 35 years or younger were 
for the space program. Among those un- 
der 50 years of age, 52 percent were in 
favor, while only 26 percent were in favor 
of the space program who were over 50 
years of age. 

The Harris poll also discovered that 56 
percent of those with an income of $10,- 
000 a year or more favored the program, 
and that approval diminished as the 
level of income diminished. 

Space Daily concludes, I quote: 

From the Harris Poll two significant con- 
clusions: One—those who favor and support 
the national space program are young in 
mind and/or body, ambitious, hard working, 
far-sighted, and educated; two—those who 
oppose the space efforts are aging, tiring, 
lazy or uneducated or deprived and paro- 
chial. 


End of quote. 

Space Daily may have been a little 
sweeping in its conclusions, it could have 
added the name of the greatest opposi- 
tion to the program in just one word: 
“Republicans.” 

Certainly, Mr. Chairman, the Harris 
poll indicated that the leadership of the 
Nation—the leaders in every walk of 
life—are the greatest supporters of our 
space program. 

We are faced today with a blatant 
piece of crude political expediency, in 
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which the Republicans are trying to re- 
pair their damaged position with the 
electorate by attacking the very heart 
of one of the most essential and forward- 
looking programs the Government of the 
United States has ever attempted. 

This is no new thing. The entire 
history of our effort to explore space has 
been pockmarked by Republican oppo- 
sitionism. I intend to make the full and 
sordid history of opposition a part of 
the Recorp so that if we ever, God forbid, 
have to take a back seat in space, the 
blame can be laid where it belongs—at 
the doorstep of the Republican Party. 

If the Republicans can get any polit- 
ical advantage out of bearing the respon- 
sibility for making the United States a 
second-class power in space, then they 
possess a genius for political manipula- 
tion which has not been apparent in 
their leadership for many years. 

It is true the space program was ini- 
tiated—unwillingly and half-heartedly— 
during the Eisenhower administration. 
President Eisenhower, however, repeat- 
edly argued against the expense and di- 
version of resources in Project Apollo. 
Mr. Chairman, you will remember that 
Mr. Eisenhower was reported as referring 
to the whole program as a “moondog- 
gle”—a witty speech writer’s phrase, but 
hardly very helpful to our ultimate suc- 
cess in space. 

I remember having a conversation in 
1957 in New York—before the Russians 
put Sputnik I into orbit—with Dean John 
Ray Dunning, of Columbia University, 
who is dean of engineering and applied 
science. He said at that time that the 
United States could put an artificial 
earth satellite into space within 60 
days—any time the Republican adminis- 
49 decided it was worthwhile to 

o so. 

The Republican administration did not 
decide it was worth the Nation’s while 
until after October 4, 1957, when the 
Russians startled the world and caught 
the United States entirely by surprise by 
putting her sputnik into orbit. There has 
hardly been any event in recent history 
which did more damage to the prestige 
of this Nation throughout the world. 
The reverberations of this failure of lead- 
ership and narrowness of scope are being 
felt throughout the world today and are 
still being felt in our own country. 

We did manage to get into the space 
race in 3 months’ time. We had planned 
originally to send an earth-orbiting sat- 
ellite, Vanguard—touted to be the 
world’s first artificial satellite—during 
the Geophysical Year of 1957-58. We 
were so certain that we were so comfort- 
ably ahead of the competition that we 
dawdled along with insufficient funds, 
insufficient sense of urgency, insufficient 
understanding of the impact of leader- 
ship in space—and let the Russians beat 
us by 3 months. Our own effort on Febru- 
ary 1, 1958, was a pallid anticlimax and 
put us in the unenviable position of play- 
ing catchup with the Soviets. 

We did not catch up with the Soviets 
during the Eisenhower administration. 
As a matter of fact, we did not really 
make it back into the big leagues of space 
until the late President John F. Kennedy 
infused the program with a giant dose 
of initiative and imagination by an- 
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nouncing on May 25, 1961, that the 
United States was determined to land a 
man on the moon within the decade. 

This. bold concept by a Democratic 
President backed by a Democratic Con- 
gress retrieved leadership in space from 
the Russians. We have continued to hold 
that leadership—albeit by the narrowest 
of margins—ever since, despite the foot- 
dragging and carping from the other side 
of the congressional aisle. 

For the Recorp I would like to insert 
at this point a tabulation of the signifi- 
cant positions taken by the Republican 
leadership in the space program. 

The CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for the 
first 3 years of the Kennedy-Johnson ad- 
ministration is replete with attacks upon 
the space program by prominent Repub- 
lican Members of this body, 

Then in 1963 the Republican leader- 
ship opened up its largest guns and 
started a withering barrage upon the 
program. 

The Republican policy committee of 
the other body and of this body, issued 
statements doubting the wisdom of plac- 
ing emphasis on the moon program. The 
other body Republicans, through their 
policy committee, called the program 
overrated on May 10, 1963, and argued 
that it would give the United States “a 
momentary advantage” if we were suc- 
cessful, adding: 

It is hardly worth $40 billion to get a few 
weeks of headlines. For momentary tran- 
scendence over the Soviet Union we have 
pledged our wealth, our national talent, and 
our honor. 


It would be hard, Mr. Chairman, to 
imagine a more narrow or more mis- 
informed evaluation of the implications 
of the lunar landing program than this. 

On April 8, 1964, Gov. Nelson Rocke- 
feller, of New York, in a speech at Johns 
Hopkins University, said that in his 
opinion we were moving too fast on the 
Apollo program, which he was reported 
to have described as “unsound.” He 
added that the moon program was not 
worth the cost, and urged us to stop 
racing the Russians to the moon and to 
return to the slow unchallenging pro- 
gram of the Eisenhower administration. 

In the next month, on May 28, 1964, 
the Republican Critical Issues Council, 
of which Dr. Milton Eisenhower was 
chairman, issued its Paper No. 7, which 
reiterated the stand taken by Governor 
Rockefeller. The paper included one 
passage which, to me, exemplified per- 
fectly the historic inability of the lead- 
ership of the Republican Party to see 
any further ahead than the tips of their 
noses: 

The exploration of our universe is a goal 
too vast, too hazardous, too costly and too 
important to all mankind to be financed 
and conducted by one country alone, and 
least of all in an atmosphere of unfriendly 
competition. 


Mr. Chairman, if the pioneers who 
settled this country and made it great 
had been modern-day Republicans, they 
would never have crossed the Ohio 
River. The Pacific Ocean would be still 
an unconfirmed rumor and any attempt 
to reach the manifest destiny of Amer- 
ica would have been a project too vast, 
too hazardous, too costly, and too im- 
portant to undertake. 
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The Critical Issues Council, inciden- 
tally, was a notable blue-ribbon commit- 
tee representing the power and the glory 
of the Republican Party. Besides its 
chairman, Dr. Eisenhower, it included 
the following eminent Republicans: 

REPUBLICAN CITIZENS COMMITTEE CRITICAL 

ISSUES COUNCIL 

Chairman: Dr. Milton S. Eisenhower, 
President of Johns Hopkins University. 

Adm. Arleigh A. Burke, USN, retired. 

Arthur F. Burns, professor of econom- 
ics, Columbia University. 

Albert L. Cole, general manager, Read- 
ers’ Digest Association. 

James H. Douglas, former Secretary 
of Air Force. 

Marion B. Folsom, former Under Sec- 
retary of Treasury and former Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Thomas S. Gates, former Secretary’ of 
Navy and former Secretary of Defense. 

T. Keith Glennan, former member of 
AEC, former Administrator of NASA, 
president of Case Institute of Technology. 

Oveta Culp Hobby, former Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, presi- 
dent of Houston Post Publishing Co. 

Walter H. Judd, former Member of 
Congress, Fifth Distriet of Minnesota— 
78th to 87th Congress. 

Mary P. Lord, former delegate to 
United Nations General Assembly. 

Clare Boothe Luce, former Member of 
Congress from Connecticut, former Am- 
bassador to Italy. 

Deane W. Malott, former president of 
Cornell University. 

James P. Mitchell, former Secretary of 
Labor. 

Gen. Lauris Norstad, USAF (retired), 
former Supreme Allied Commander in 
Europe. 

Don Paarlberg, former Assistant Sec- 
retary of Agriculture and professor of 
economics at Purdue. 

Mr. C. Wrede Petersmeyer, president, 
Corinthian Broadcasting Co. 

Mr. Samuel R. Pierce, Jr., former 
judge, New York court of general ses- 
sions. 

Charles S. Rhyne, former president of 
American Bar Association. 

Raymond J. Saulnier, former Chair- 
man of President’s Council of Economics 
Advisors, professor of economics at Co- 
lumbia University. 

Lewis L. Strauss, former Chairman of 
AEC and former Secretary of Commerce. 

Walter N. Thayer, president of New 
York Herald Tribune. 

Henry C. Wallich, former member of 
President’s Council 6n Economic Advi- 
sers and professor of economics at Yale. 

When the remarkable, retrogressible 
statement of this council on the space 
program was released, I felt that the 
Subcommittee on NASA Oversight 
should be permitted to benefit from the 
thinking of these eminent Republicans. 
I sent a telegram to each member of the 
council inviting them to appear before 
our subcommittee to “present any evi- 
dence which would indicate that our 
space exploration program is too vast, 
too hazardous, too costly, and too impor- 
tant to all mankind to be financed by 
one country alone.” 

Every member of the council respect- 
fully declined to appear before the sub- 
committee. Not a single member was pre- 
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pared to support the position of the 
council under questioning. Not a single 
member of the council was prepared to 
encumber his mind with factual infor- 
mation. 

The drumfire of constant opposition 
from the Republican Party has continued 
to this day. It has not been accompanied 
by any instances of constructive or help- 
ful thinking. 

Mr: Chairman, I have tried to limit 
my criticism to the Republican Party and 
its leadership. I do not want to seem to 
be castigating all Republicans and cer- 
tainly not all Republican members of the 
Committee on Science and Astronautics. 

We have an excellent committee and 
its members are as hard working as any 
Members of this body. As laymen, we all 
have worked extremely hard to become 
knowledgeable in our own area of re- 
sponsibility. Many Republican members 
of the committee has been outstanding 
in their industry and application. I want 
to pay special tribute to the gentleman 
from California [Mr. BELL] and the gen- 
tleman from Florida [Mr. GURNEY], who 
are veterans—distinguished veterans— 
of our committee. I also want to pay 
tribute to some Republican members of 
the committee who have shown a most 
commendable desire to learn and coop- 
erate with us and to legislate for the 
benefit of the entire Nation instead of 
for the benefit of a handful of political 
partisans. I refer specifically to the gen-' 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. VANDER 
JacT], the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
Winn], the gentleman from New Jersey 
[Mr. Hunt], and the gentlemen from 
California [Mr. BELL and Mr. PETTIS], 
and the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
Gurney]. They all deserve the commen- 
dation of the American people. 

On July 19, 1967, the gentleman from 
Arizona [Mr. RHODES], speaking for the 
Republican policy committee of the 
House, was eager for his party to take 
credit for the amendments which have 
damaged the space program. He entered 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of July 19, 
1967, the following statement: 

Mr. Speaker, the House Republican Policy 
Committee urges the House-Senate confer- 
ence on the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration authorization bill to accept 
the key Republican amendments which were 
adopted on the floor of the House. These 
amendments would reduce the funds re- 
quested by NASA by $201.4 million, establish 
an independent safety panel in NASA and 
require the Space Administration on its own 
initiative to keep Congress full and cur- 
rently informed of problem areas in the 
space effort. 


This places the blame exactly where 
it belongs—on the shoulders of the Re- 
publican Party. The party may take bows 
today for effecting what they claim to be 
“savings” in this program—but let them 
not try to take cover in their political 
cyclone cellars when the winds of violent 
public disapproval start to whistle, once 
the American people learn the enormity 
of the blow they have struck against fu- 
ture American leadership and domi- 
nance in space which, cannot be repeated 
here. They know from these briefings 
that we have no reason to believe that 
the Russian effort is less than ours, and 
we also know that the Russian effort 
could be greater. 
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Knowing these facts, the action of the 
Republican leadership in trying to make 
political capital out of the space program 
was both irresponsible and reckless. 

Mr. Chairman, I have tried to make 
the record clear with careful documen- 
tation of the obstructionism of the Re- 
publican leadership in this space pro- 
gram which is so essential to our future 
as @ nation and to the future of the free 
world, 

“The future of this Nation depends to 
a great extent upon the achievement and 
maintenance of technological excellence. 
Many of us would prefer the simpler life 
which prevailed in this country a half 
century ago, but the choice is not ours 
to make. The world has changed and we 
must change with it—or, better still, we 
must see to it that the world is changed 
in the way that we want it to be changed. 

We are accused of putting too much 
emphasis on the landing of a man on the 
moon during this decade. I do not think 
there is any truth to this. The moonshot 
is the most dramatic element of the spate 
program, but it is only one element in a 
hugely complex program which will en- 
rich the life of generations of Americans 
to come. It is a hugely complex program 
which, if carried out successfully, will in- 
sure the freedom and the security of our 
children, and our children’s children. 

If Russia beats us in the race to the 
moon, we shall no longer be considered 
the leader of the world. We shall be con- 
sidered as a secondary nation, a nation 
that has lost its scientific and industrial 
preeminence, a nation no longer capable 
of reaching its primary goals; a nation 
that has reached its peak of achievement 
and has started its descent down the 
other side of the hill. 

Mr. Chairman, we cannot—we must 
not—permit this to happen. 

I may have sounded somewhat parti- 
san in my remarks today. I regret if this 
is so. I have had to sound partisan in 
order to document the political maneu- 
vering of the minority party leadership 
in trying to milk votes out of the ruina- 
tion of the space program. 

Mr. Chairman, it is important to re- 
member that there are a host of impor- 
tant reasons for us to have a national 
space program. 

First, that the often used argument 
that we should spend on earth rather 
than out in space is sheer nonsense. It is 
all spent here. 

Second, that less than 1 percent of the 
gross national product is being spent for 
the entire space program; and that 
spending for such purpose generates 
more employment, more production, 
more technological advances, and makes 
the United States wealthier than does 
any other program except possibly our 
educational system. 

Third, that the potential of space for 
increasing the known quantity and the 
effective use of our food, mineral, and 
water resources is alone sufficient to pay 
the costs for the entire space program. 

Fourth, that the individual who urges 
that space expenditures should be re- 
duced so that the funds might be spent 
for other purposes—such as housing, and 
the lessening of poverty and crime—is 
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approaching the problem in a negative 
way, aS space activities generate both 
technology and funds to help solve those 
problems. 

Fifth, that medical instruments: and 
electronic instrumentation, improved as 
a result of the space program, offer op- 
portunities to revolutionize the equip- 
ment of clinies, hospitals, and doctors’ 
offices and that, with computer-aided 
diagnosis, the possibility of more nearly 
automated hospitals should help meet 
the shortages of both doctors and nurses 
and at the same time improve the quality 
of the individual patient's care. 

Sixth, that we are using the dimension 
of space to increase our alertness to dan- 
gers and to lessen the likelihood of ag- 
gressive action by others; and, in so 
doing, we find that space progress is 
making a major contribution to our na- 
tional security. 

Seventh, that, as a result of the aero- 
space revolution, the rate of invention 
has been increased, the quality of goods 
has been improved, and the potential for 
a higher standard of living has been un- 
derscored. 

Eighth, that the space program has 
brought us many new and improved 
products and ‘services, including trans- 
oceanic communications, global weather 
reporting and forecasting, improved 
forest fire detection and observation of 
natural resources, and many new metals, 
alloys, and plastics as well as vast im- 
provements in electronics. 

Ninth, that the national space pro- 
gram has indeed been a catalyst and 
stimulus to education throughout the 
entire country, while at the same time 
increasing greatly our supply of basic 
knowledge. 

Tenth, that our aerospace leadership 
has shown people throughout the world 
that the most successful nation is one 
which offers individual freedom, encour- 
ages private enterprise, acknowledges its 
failures as well as successes, and provides 
a government to serve rather than to 
rule. 

Eleventh, that the national space pro- 
gram can properly be labeled as a world- 
wide ambassador for peace, since space 
activities offer a substitute for aggres- 
sion, as well as provide major tools for 
international cooperation, arms control, 
and disarmament. 

Twelfth, that the systems-analysis ap- 
proach, brought to such a high degree of 
development in the national space pro- 
gram, can contribute to community 
planning, improvement of police and 
firefighting organizations, and moderni- 
zation of transportation. In addition, this 
management approach is applicable to 
the distribution of power and handling 
of cargo, the more effective use of our 
natural resources, the elimination of wa- 
ter, air, and soil pollution, and many 
other vital fields for bettering man’s life. 

I say, Mr. Chairman, let us now, once 
and for all, declare a truce on political 
partisanship in our space program. There 
should be no politics in space, only 
statesmanship. Let us forget our political 
differences and work together from ‘here 
on—forgetting what is past—and build- 
ing for a greater universe in which all 
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humankind will henceforth live in peace, 
in progress and in mutual respect and 
cooperation. 

AN OVERVIEW 

Because of the pressing need for a re- 
view of the importance and contributions 
of our national space program I offer the 
following, I say, our 200-year history of 
expansion and opening of new frontiers 
is a national characteristic and inherit- 
ance. The Nation's success in moving 
ahead has resulted because Americans 
believed in themselves and had confi- 
dence in ihe future. It was this confidence. 
that brought the first colonists westward 
across the Atlantic to settle the eastern 
shores. It was that same confidence which 
brought, other generations across the 
continent to build up our country all the 
way to the Pacific. r 

Our free enterprise system is based on 
confidence. Since the turn of the century, 
the automotive industry has become one 
of the dominant forces of our economy 
and has changed the complexion. of 
transportation and manufacturing 
throughout the world. The early auto 
pioneers had the daring and imagination 
to move ahead into uncharted and un- 
explored economic areas. Who would 
have thought at the turn of the century 
that the newfangled horseless carriage” 
would make it economically profitable to 
build a major industry around the rubber 
tree. Or that oil, which was being re- 
placed by electricity as a means of illu- 
mination, would find a new and far 
greater market as a fuel for the auto- 
mobile? s 5 

Columbus’ voyage to America cap-. 
tured the imaginations of men of his time 
even though he went to the wrong place 
and found a land and a people quite dif- 
ferent than he had anticipated. Yet, the 
real contributions which this new con- 
tinent was to make were certainly well 
beyond even the wildest imagination of 
men of that time. It was not until many 
ships had traveled regularly from Europe 
to America that, in fact, man really be- 
gan to explore and exploit this continent. 

The Wright brothers’ first flight at 
Kitty Hawk dramatized the possibility of 
flight, but it was not until airplanes were 
numerous and barnstorming had given 
way to commercial flight that profit 
began to come from aeronautics. The 
history of the airplane is interesting for 
another reason. Although the United 
States was first in its invention, it re- 
mained for the Europeans to adopt it 
for practical use, so that this Nation was 
forced to borrow British and French de- 
signs for use in World War I and in fact, 
no American-designed plane flew in 
combat. 

The submarine was invented by an 
American named Holland but was first 
exploited by Germany. Robert Goddard 
of this country proved that a rocket 
would work in a vacuum, but the Ger- 
mans used the principle to build ballistic 
missiles, and the Soviets first achieved 
space flight. 

It is hoped that we are perceptive 
enough to profit from history and that 
we do fully use and exploit this space 
capability we are developing at such a 
heavy investment of resources, and that 
we do allow ourselves the time and free- 
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dom to use this capability in space for 
the benefit of mankind. 


OUR SPACE PERSPECTIVE 


The advancement of man from cave 
dweller to space explorer is soundly 
based upon his continuing curiosity, ex- 
ploration, discovery, adaptation and ex- 
ploitation of elements of his environ- 
ment. 

The Apollo program has focused our 
national effort on developing the capa- 
bilities and the resources for continued 
exploration of space. Now these hard- 
won advantages can be used for our 
next step—the Apollo applications pro- 
gram for the exploitation of what we 
have already learned in space. 

In Apollo applications we can oper- 
ate in space to observe phenomena and 
processes which we cannot reproduce in 
laboratories on earth. The immense 
range of pressures, temperatures, densi- 
ties and super-high energies—all of 
these can be employed in the new na- 
tural laboratory which we have already 
found in space. 

The Saturn I workshop, an early phase 
of the Apollo applications program, is 
a first generation space laboratory, an 
outpost for scientific discovery, which 
will operate in orbit, using and studying 
the unique physical conditions of space. 

The experiments in the Apollo applica- 
tions program fall into three distinct 
categories, each with specific objectives 
and all with “earth-benefit goals.” 

Some will look up at the sun and into 
the outer reaches of our solar system. 

Some will look down to examine the 
lands and waters, the fields, and forests 
of earth. 

And some will look in—into the phys- 
iology of man and his reactions to a new 
environment, and into the technologies 
and sciences which are clamoring for 
answers to questions which cannot be 
answered on earth. 

Those that look up are concerned with 
studies of our solar system, to learn 
more about the origin of our universe 
and the nature of influences upon earth, 
with particular concentration on its cen- 
ter, the sun. 

People ask, “Why study the sun?” 

To answer this question one must only 
realize that the earth and all its proc- 
esses are dependent upon the sun, the 
heart of our solar system, the sustenance 
of all life, and the source of all energy 
on this planet. 

We know that the sun is also directly 
responsible for many of our problems, 
good weather and bad, hurricanes, ty- 
phoons and tornadoes. Damage from 
these presently insoluable problems 
amounts to untold billions of dollars an- 
nually throughout the world. 

Students of solar physics are well 
aware that the key to controlling the 
weather lies first in a thorough under- 
standing of the sun. 

A most important part of the experi- 
ments programed for the Saturn I 
workshop in the Apollo applications 
program is the study of the sun from 
beyond earth’s veil of atmosphere and 
during a period of heightened solar ac- 
tivity. This opportunity will not occur 
again for many years, so the date, 1971, 
becomes important. 
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Looking down at the earth, one group 
of experiments that is planned for these 
flights involves the use of a platform to 
experiment with a survey of earth re- 
sources. Knowledge currently available 
indicates that great benefit may be real- 
ized through improved knowledge and 
management of our natural resources. 
We already know some of the ways in 
which space-borne sensors may be ap- 
plied to examination of the earth from 
orbital altitude. It is possible, with 
proper sensors, to distinguish some dis- 
eased from healthy forests and crops, to 
measure the distribution of certain types 
of crops, and to detect incipient water 
shortages and forecast their effect on 
crop production. Geologists believe that 
photographs from a spacecraft orbiting 
the earth will reveal undiscovered min- 
eral deposits. 

Cartographers are excited about the 
new look which parts of the earth have 
on photographs taken by the Gemini 
astronauts. 

Information in many fields, collected 
on a global scale, can go far toward 
improving the management and utiliza- 
tion of our natural resources and thereby 
contribute to the reduction of some of 
mankind's greatest problems. 

Many of the experiments in the Apollo 
applications program will teach us more 
about the way to live and work in the 
space environment. Numerous medical 
investigations are an important part of 
this program. Man’s physiological and 
psychological reaction to the environ- 
ment are being explored through a vari- 
ety of experiments. 

How does a man eat and sleep in zero 
gravity? How is food stored and pre- 
pared? What is the best way to handle 
waste? What tools are most effective? 
How does one move about inside a large 
gravity-free area? The results of these 
experiments will provide the knowledge 
necessary to design and execute the mis- 
sions of the future, and the intensive re- 
search which will provide the answers, 
will also give us new information to use 
in our daily lives. 

Medical monitoring devices, very sim- 
ilar to those devised to measure the 
physical response of our astronauts to 
the space environment, are already being 
used in the Nation’s hospitals relieving 
overworked nurses. Machines are taking 
over some of the functions of monitoring 
the condition of seriously ill patients, in- 
stantly notifying a central console should 
some condition deviate from normal. 
Lives are being saved as a result. 

An accelerometer has been developed 
that is sufficiently sensitive to detect the 
smallest ripple of motion in a spacecraft. 
Its sensitivity is such that it can also 
detect the heart beat of a chicken embryo 
within its shell or the initial, heretofore 
undetectable, muscle quivers that pre- 
cede Parkinson’s disease. 

Our manned space flight experience to 
date has been directed toward our ability 
to meet the requirements of the lunar 
landing objective. The Gemini program 
accomplished progressively longer dura- 
tion missions up to 14 days. The results 
are completely positive and produced no 
evidence to preclude continuing the pro- 
gressive buildup of mission length. 
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There will be increases in mission 
duration by several orders of magnitude. 
Crew size will not only be larger but will 
be augmented by astronauts trained in 
the scientific disciplines. The spacecraft 
volume in which the astronauts will live 
and work will be adequate for research 
activities. Equipment and experimental 
devices will be more extensive and much 
more refined than any flown before. 
These improvements, which are felt by 
many to be rather rudimentary when 
considered in the light of what will be 
available in the years beyond, will make 
it possible for us to begin to realize a dol- 
lar and cents return on our investment 
in space. At least we will have available 
the tools needed to develop the great 
potential that exists. 

Through scientific exploration, the 
Apollo applications program provides the 
mechanism which will return direct 
benefits to man on earth. 

This program will sustain our competi- 
tive position in the world market for 
technological products and services, and 
will permit the nation to meet the scien- 
tific challenge of the future at minimum 
cost. 

The Apollo applications program sup- 
ports our international prestige as well 
as our national security. 

PRACTICAL APPLICATIONS 

There are basically two categories of 
practical applications benefits that are 
coming out of the space program. These 
are applications which require financing 
by the Federal Government and those 
which can be supported by private enter- 
prise. For example, our weather satellites 
are financed by the Environmental Sci- 
ence Service Administration of the De- 
partment of Commerce, whereas our 
communication satellites are funded by 
private enterprise; namely, the Comsat 
Corp. 

In addition to the benefits of our pres- 
ent communication and weather satellite 
programs, flights of cameras and sensing 
equipment will help us progress toward 
very long-range weather prediction and 
control, determination of the status of 
crops and forests, detection of pestilence 
and forest fires, the location of schools 
of fish at sea, the discovery of new de- 
posits of ores and oil, the updating of 
maps on a global basis, the measurement 
of air and water pollution and the assess- 
ment of earth resources as a whole. 

The Nation spends billions on health 
problems. Most of this is directed toward 
sickness. The space program is monitor- 
ing healthy people—the astronauts. The 
benefits of knowing more precisely what 
constitutes a healthy person are incal- 
culable. 

The management techniques which 
have been developed as a consequence of 
the new and formidable requirements of 
the Apollo program are being closely ex- 
amined. Throughout the world, admin- 
istrators whose problems are as varied 
as slum clearance, mass education, com- 
plex science technology programs, na- 
tional planning, long term development 
projects, and the concurrent develop- 
ment of diverse systems are benefiting 
from space program management tech- 
niques. 

New concepts of satellite navigation 
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have been developed by the Navy for 
Polaris and other naval requirements. 
Vast improvements have been yielded 
over traditional systems. It is interesting 
to note that satellite navigation was not 
even conceived at the time the Polaris 
program was initiated. 

The space program has provided the 
tremendous stimulation for the develop- 
ment of large-scale digital computers. In 
the Apollo program there are some 600 
computers and data-handling complexes 
all linked together on a common project 
and on a common basis. 

The Apollo IV mission in November 
demonstrated this system. Prior to this 
first launch of the free world’s largest 
and most complex space vehicle, it was 
moved to the launch pad and checked out 
with the world’s most sophisticated elec- 
tronic and mechanical gear. From the 
moment of launch it was followed every 
step of the way in its mission by a world- 
wide ground network of more than 600 
automatic and semiautomatic telemetry 
and computer systems which performed 
some 300 million computations. After a 
trip of more than 140,000 miles, Apollo 
IV landed on its target in the Pacific 
Ocean. All of this equipment worked to- 
gether on the first try without error. 

The Apollo program computer complex 
may supply the know-how to use these 
computers to solve complex global enter- 
prises such as control of air and water 
pollution, evaluation of earth resources, 
or other, as yet unthought-of projects. 

The space program is fostering new 
technologies such as high efficiency solar 
cells, improvements in semiconductors 
and the development of new power 
sources such as the fuel cell. The fuel 
cell is an extremely efficient source of 
power and has been available for over 
half a century, yet it took the stimulus of 
the space program to bring it to a high 
degree of development and to practical 
application. A commercial application is 
now underway sponsored by gas com- 
panies throughout the country in the de- 
velopment of a power cell for use in the 
home to supply heat, power, and air 
conditioning. 

The space program is providing ad- 
vances in the state of the art involving 
materials and processes. The Apollo pro- 
gram has fostered advances in the metal- 
lurgy and heat treating of titanium. In- 
formation provided by NASA in the tech- 
nology utilization program has helped a 
steel producer improve its ultrasonic 
testing practices, a metal powder pro- 
duction company to improve its control 
of particle size and product purity, an 
Ohio firm to solve a problem in high tem- 
perature electrical insulation, a Nebraska 
company to solve problems in welding 
and galvanizing, and a manufacturer of 
rubber components to solve lubrication 
difficulties in a high temperature pres- 
sure transducer. Other ample evidence 
exists to show that technology being de- 
veloped in the course of NASA pro- 
grams is helping the Nation solve mate- 
rials and process problems. 

EXAMPLES OF TRANSFER 


I would like to mention a few specific 
examples of transfer: 

Researchers at the University of Min- 
nesota Medical School are seeking the 
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causes of the tendency for the bones of 
our bodies to become brittle with age. 
Little data has been collected on the 
elasticity of bones in the living state. 
Special instrumentation is needed. Re- 
porting this problem to a biomedical ap- 
plication team resulted in the identifica- 
tion of a miniature stress transducer— 
reported in NASA Tech Brief 65-10023— 
developed at Jet Propulsion Laboratory 
to measure stresses in solid rockets. The 
medical investizators plan to use this 
transducer in their research. 

A solid-state device, developed in the 
course of fuel cell research, was reported 
in NASA Tech Brief 66-10682 and has 
been nonexclusively licensed to a large 
manufacturing firm which is investing 
the full time of several senior scientists 
and substantial facilities in further de- 
velopment with the hope of a major 
breakthrough in dry battery commercial 
technology. 

Flintkote Co., New York, has been li- 
censed to practice the technology of 
thermoplastic materials developed at Jet 
Propulsion Laboratory and announced in 
Tech Brief 66—10453. The firm is expend- 
ing considerable effort in market re- 
search and the improvement of manu- 
facturing processes to bring these 
materials onto the commercial market 
soon. 

The University of Minnesota Medical 
School reports it will use a substantial 
amount of know-how developed and re- 
ported by NASA in the design and con- 
struction of its sterile operating and 
postoperative rooms. 

A Pittsburgh company reports infor- 
mation provided by a regional dissemi- 
nation center on selection and use of 
milling media in metal powder produc- 
tion has permitted improvements in con- 
trol of particle size and product purity. 

Information provided by a regional 
dissemination center permitted a steel 
producer to improve its ultrasonic testing 
practices. 

Several critical helicopter design deci- 
sions were made by one RDC client on 
the basis of information obtained from 
the RDC. 

A small Pennsylvania company has re- 
ported using the results of eight services 
provided by an RDC to improve its prod- 
ucts and processes. 

An Ohio firm solved a problem in high 
temperature electrical insulation on the 
basis of NASA technical information 
supplied by an RDC. 

Another company found in the NASA 
information the basis for development of 
reinforced plastic springs. 

A New York company has tested and 
now plans a pilot production run of in- 
struments for commercial sale based on 
an avian ballistocardiograph developed 
at Ames Research Center and described 
in a technology utilization report. 

An Ohio company is marketing an im- 
plantable telemetry system for research 
use with animals that is reportedly based 
in large part on a miniature telemetry 
system developed at Ames Research 
Center and announced via Tech Brief 
66-10624. 

Western Electronic Products Corp., 
San Clemente, Calif., is now marketing 
two products based on NASA inventions. 
The first, reported to this committee last 
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year, was a coaxial cable cutter and strip- 
per developed at Ames Research Center 
and announced via tech brief. The sec- 
ond is an electronic component lead 
bender developed by Marshall Space 
Flight Center and announced in Tech 
Brief 66—10346. 

Information on tactile simulation de- 
vices and data on cutaneous stimuli, 
both provided by a biomedical applica- 
tion team form the basis for establishing 
critical parameters of an electronic con- 
ditioning device for smokers, now in de- 
velopment. 

Space Craft, Inc., Houston, Tex., de- 
veloped a bit error rate detector for God- 
dard Space Flight Center and has since 
begun to commercially market the device 
which automatically analyzes the record- 
ing capabilities of magnetic tape record- 
ers used in instrumentation systems. 

The Laboratory of Sensory Sciences 
at the University of Hawaii is planning 
to fabricate and use three biomedical 
amplifiers developed at Ames and re- 
ported in Tech Brief 65-10203 in two 
studies dealing with nerve potential in 
sharks and in sensitive plants. 

A comparison of heartbeats of various 
species of birds by a doctoral student at 
the department of poultry husbandry, 
University of California at Davis, was 
made possible by use of ballistocardio- 
graph technology developed at Ames Re- 
search Center and reported in Tech 
Brief 64-10004 and NASA technology 
utilization special publication 5007. 

Work by the NASA Space-Nuclear 
Propulsion Office reported in Tech Brief 
66-10333 has led Cleveland Vibrator Co. 
to a new use for mechanical vibrator 
equipment sold by the firm, which has 
published promotional literature on the 
new application, involving use of vibra- 
tion to improve the efficiency of spark 
erosion metal shaping processes. 

A small company in Fort Wayne, Ind., 
which designs and builds artificial heart 
models, received from RDC services three 
specific leads for incorporation into its 
research and development processes: a 
brushless direct-current motor, originally 
developed for satellites lending itself to 
both reliability and compactness, was 
adapted to refined heart models; several 
computer programs for making calcula- 
tions in evaluating pump test results 
were employed, saving the company 
200 man-hours in development time and 
leading to increased pump efficiency of 
30 percent; and reliability forecasting 
techniques, developed for space pro- 
gram reliability and quality control, were 
applied to evaluating and predicting per- 
formance of heart models. 

A NASA-developed complex wave gen- 
erator has been incorporated into a 
manufacturer’s commercial product line. 
The low-cost design was developed for 
specific acceleration qualification of 
components for the Centaur rocket. 

A firm is using a modification of a 
NASA technique to polish metal masters 
for shaping elliptical glass mirrors to 
be used in bowling score projectors. 
Presently, 400,000 such mirrors are be- 
ing produced. The same company re- 
ports that this method also has utility 
for polishing combination aspheric- 
parabolic surfaces. 
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Another company, through consulta- 
tion with the firm mentioned above, has 
used the modified method to produce an 
aspheric-collector lens for a light con- 
centration system. 

A New England electronics firm is 
using a NASA-developed self-oscillating 
converter as the basis for a battery 
operated direct-current-to-alternating- 
current inverter in an aviation runway 
system. The lightweight, portable sys- 
tem consists of a number of plastic tape 
electroluminescent lamps operated from 
batteries by the NASA device. 

One small electronics firm reports ex- 
tensive use of NASA information. Two 
specific examples are NASA Tech Briefs 
64-10069, Metal-Bending Brake Facili- 
tates Lightweight Close-Tolerance Fab- 
rication,” and 64-10171, Subminiature 
Biotelemetry Unit Permits Remote 
Physiological Investigations.” The bend- 
ing brake described will be used in the 
company’s production operation, and the 
biotelemetry unit will become an addi- 
tion to their product line. 

A Nebraska company has been helped 
in various ways by RDC information on, 
first, jigs and fixtures; second, welding, 
and, third, galvanizing. The company is 
now getting better protection, through 
a cold galvanizing technique, of welds 
on counter tops, window louvers, and 
shop tables which are subject to either 
hard wear or weathering. This new pro- 
cedure can be performed onsite where 
formerly the work would have been sent 
out, thus resulting in a cost saving. The 
firm is also using Lewis Research Center 
“electric razor” method of etching or 
roughing metal, giving them a new ca- 
pability of getting into tight spots and 
avoiding removal of too much material. 

A South Dakota firm specializes in the 
design and development of telemetry 
units for high altitude research balloon 
systems. Generally, the requirements of 
these systems include the minimization 
of size, weight, and power consumption. 
The company recently had a need for a 
compact, high input impedance solid- 
state amplifier circuit. The circuit in 
Tech Brief 64-10143 was the readymade 
answer to their problem and they were 
able to apply it without any alteration. 

Yearly savings of $15,000 have resulted 
for an electronics company. The firm was 
greatly disturbed by the high number of 
rejections of assemblies due to bad 
joints and joint failures. Through refer- 
ence to NASA SP5011, “Welding for 
Electronic Assemblies,” company per- 
sonnel were able to determine proper set- 
tings, isostrengths, electrode materials, 
repeatability, and distribution curves re- 
sulting in process control and proper in- 
spection procedures. 

A manufacturer of rubber components 
was encountering difficulties in the lubri- 
cation of a pressure transducer which 
was designed to operate at 320° F. and 
2,500 pounds per square inch. Through 
a regional dissemination center, the 
company learned that silicone lubricants 
should perform better than conventional 
lubricants in this particular application. 
Use of these lubricants, although still 
being perfected, as already signifi- 
cantly improved the operation of the 
transducer. 

Publications received from a regional 
dissemination center led a Minnesota 
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manufacturer to improvements in bear- 
ings on its equipment and to solving a 
problem in bonding an elastomer to 
aluminum. The publications included 
Tech Brief 64-10113 and a technology 
survey on advanced bearing technology. 

A small company making precision 
parts for instruments and electronic 
systems needed small high-speed lathes 
to maintain proper cutting speeds. No 
appropriate equipment was commercially 
available. Using information from a re- 
gional dissemination center, the company 
was able to design its own small lathes, 
incorporating gas journal bearings, to 
meet the requirements. 

A large Pennsylvania firm is market- 
ing a “microcircuit pack” developed at 
Ames Research Center and announced 
via Tech Brief 66—10309. 

A sponge-type electrode developed by 
NASA has found use at a Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration hospital in monitoring the 
EEG of active victims of epilepsy. Use of 
this electrode has permitted researchers 
to perfect a method for effective attach- 
ment of the electrode on the patient and 
has established a high-quality system for 
short-term observations. 

A research psychologist at the Univer- 
sity of Hawaii’s Newborn Psychological 
Laboratory has employed two Ames 
technological advances announced in 
Tech Briefs 64-10171 and 65-10203 in 
monitoring systems developed at that 
laboratory. 

EPEC Industries, Inc., of New Bed- 
ford, Mass., learned from Tech Brief 
66-10660 of a technique developed at 
Langley to insure accurate front-to-back 
spacing of fine line printed circuit boards 
and has incorporated the technique into 
its routine manufacturing processes per- 
mitting it to obtain close tolerance work 
which might otherwise be difficult to ac- 
quire, a company spokesman reports. 

An Iowa firm was encountering prob- 
lems with faulty and nonuniform welds 
in their die- and jig-making department. 
By implementing the technique described 
in Tech Brief 64-10058, the company was 
able to improve the quality of the weld 
to an acceptable level. 

A small Arkansas firm designs and de- 
velops electronic subsystems and circuits 
to meet the specialized requirements of 
its customers. The company’s project en- 
gineer says that the circuit technique of 
Tech Brief 63-10553, “Transistorized 
Trigger Circuit Is Frequently-Control- 
lable,” was employed, with minor altera- 
tion, in the development of a “black box” 
for one of his customers. 

A large manufacturer of firearm am- 
munition learned of magnetic metal 
forming from a NASA RDC. The center 
suggested that they use the magnetic 
forming process to swage a brass ring 
on one of their standard sizes of am- 
munition. The firm investigated the 
process and found it to be completely 
satisfactory. Tests on the new process in- 
dicate that it will eliminate a long- 
standing serious manufacturing problem. 
The company is proceeding to design the 
automatic feeding equipment that will 
be used with the magnetic forming ma- 
chine. 

A small manufacturer of solid-state 
industrial control equipment sought the 
assistance of an RDC in finding a means 
to simplify construction and reduce size 
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of a power controller it was manufactur- 
ing. The RDC furnished information that 
indicated that a specialized plastic coat- 
ing approach was the answer to their 
problem. The RDC supplied additional 
data on the state of the art of this tech- 
nique leading the company to the devel- 
opment of a process for the application 
of a specially developed finish for metal 
parts which provides excellent electrical 
insulation and heat transfer. This finish 
has enabled the company to effect a 75- 
percent reduction in size of the power 
controller, while maintaining equivalent 
power capability. 
DEVELOPMENT OF NEW POWER SOURCES 


The fuel cell which is an extremely ef- 
ficient source of power, has been avail- 
able for over a half a century, yet it took 
the stimulus of the space program to 
bring it to a high degree of develop- 
ment and to practical application. 

Not only the fuel cell itself, but na- 
tionwide production capability for liquid 
hydrogen has expanded from a few hun- 
dred pounds a day to several hundred 
tons per day. Similarly, there has been 
developed superinsulations and safe 
techniques for handling the fuels and 
power sources. 

But how can this space technology be 
used by the economy? One example is 
that this development has led to the 
formation of a consortium involving Con- 
solidated Gas Co. of Michigan and 29 
other gas companies throughout the 
country in the development of a power 
cell for use in the home to supply heat, 
power, and air conditioning. 

Similarly, the fuel cell is in an ad- 
vanced state of development by the auto 
companies and could have a tremendous 
effect on industry and the Nation. First 
it would reap a dramatic change in auto- 
motive production; and secondly, it will 
not release pollutants in operation. 

To summarize the following list in- 
dicates the importance of the practical 
benefits or spinoffs being derived daily 
from our space program: 

SPINOFFS 

All being applied to everyday nonspace 
needs of our society: 

1. Cartography—basis of taxation, road 
planning. 

2. COMAT—Characteristics of Materials 
Test Data Listing. 

3. Geological survey—infra-red sensors 
with 1° differential surface temperature 
capability. 

4. Vertical stretcher (18’’ opening) mine/ 
mountain rescue, 

5. Chemicals. 

6. Plastic materials. 

7. New metal alloys. 

8. Improved electronics. 

9. Medicine: 

(a) Switch operated by eye movement for 
use by paralyzed patient to, i.e. control 
wheelchair. 

(b) “Lunar Walker” used as walking chair 
by crippled or limbless persons where con- 
ventional wheelchair could not navigate. 

(c) Miniature TV camera to discover and 
examine ulcers (after swallowing of camera 
by patient). 

(d) Use of cleansing techniques developed 
to cleanse photos of Mars to sharpen medi- 
cal x-rays for examination by doctors. 

(e) Extension of space simulation con- 
cepts to create computerized manikin for 
training in anesthesiology. 

10. Products: 

(a) Air bearing developed for Saturn 
Launch Vehicle adapted to household ap- 
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pliances to enable effortless movement by 
housewife. 

(b) Development of a family of paints for 
coating of spacecraft with high resistance to 
heat, cold, abrasion and acids. These will be 
manufactured and marketed by 22 private 
companies under license from the space 
agency. 

(c) A dry lubricant compounded by space 
engineers is available for commercial use. 
When sprayed on ball bearings and heat 
treated, it lubricates at temperatures up to 
1200° F. 

(d) A small (satellite program developed) 
remote-sensing unit is available for use in 
obtaining accurate temperature measure- 
ments in difficult access locations in labora- 
tories and plants. 

(e) An aluminum coating process used on 
a Navy satellite is now being employed to 
tint cookware, aluminum siding and auto 
trim. 

(f) Lightweight fibers first used in rocket 
cases are being wound into chemical storage 
tanks, railroad tank cars and highway tractor 
trailer tankers to make them stronger. 

(g) An aluminized plastic developed to 
protect satellites has been fabricated into a 
camper’s blanket which will fold small 
enough to fit into a shirt pocket. 

(h) Miniaturized electronic circuits created 
for rockets and spacecraft are being utilized 
in radios, television sets, record players, com- 
puters and tape recorders. 

SPACE AND SOCIETY 


The direct economic and technological 
impact of the space program is quite ob- 
vious. Not so obvious, but of even greater 
importance in the long run, are the basic 
contributions of the program to bringing 
together people from all disciplines— 
from medicine and the life sciences, 
through physics, astronomy and engi- 
neering to economics and public admin- 
istration—and causing them to work to- 
gether toward a common goal, the long- 
term survival of men in space. I believe 
that this forced intermingling of knowl- 
edge and skills will do much to create 
new solutions to many of our immediate 
as well as long-term social and urban 
problems. 

I do not believe that it is possible to 
guarantee full employment of all the peo- 
ple in this Nation, and maintain a stable 
society, if the number of people in that 
society continues to increase each year, 
unless at the same time we create new 
technology, new industries and new out- 
lets for all these people. 

There are those who complain, “Why 
should we spend this money to explore 
space when there is so much to be done 
right here on earth?” 

To these people, I say that there was 
plenty to be done in Europe when Colum- 
bus left it. And there is still plenty to be 
done there. If Columbus had waited 
until Europe had no more internal prob- 
lems, he would still be waiting. But the 
opening up of the New World did more 
to revive the European culture and econ- 
omy than any internal actions could pos- 
sibly have done. 

Similarly, I strongly believe that, be- 
cause of Vietnam and the crisis in our 
cities, a dynamic space program becomes 
of even greater importance than before. 
Our Nation’s accomplishments in space 
serve to inspire a reawakening of the 
American spirit and a rebirth of our na- 
tional pride, at a time when our purpose 
is faltering at home, and our image is 
being tarnished abroad. 
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MEDICAL BENEFITS FROM SPACE 
Dr. Charles A. Berry, M.D., Director of 
Medical Research and Operations, 
NASA Manned Spacecraft Center, Hous- 
ton, Tex., has furnished me with a sig- 
nificant review of space medicine and its 
application to our daily lives, as follows: 


Selection and medical care of astronauts: 

1. Better definition of the range normality 
and thus disease. 

2. Use of tests of boby systems in dynamic 
state for prediction of future performance 
(will become part of annual medical check- 
up for all). 

Protection against environment of space 
and provision of habitable spacecraft. 

1. Space helmet use in respiratory tests 
on children thus requiring no nose clip and 
mouthpiece. 

2. New non-flammable materials for use in 
surgery, etc. 

8. New materials and techniques of appli- 
cation seen in artificial organs, joints, etc. 

4, New atmosphere contaminant evaluation 
techniques and understanding of chronic 
toxic effects applicable to our city air pollu- 
tion problems and industrial activities. 

5. Need to simulate 1/6 g has created 
training devices being used by crippled pa- 
tients in a Texas Rehabilitation Institute. 

6. Need to have desirable diet in flight has 
called for new food technology and storage 
and packaging techniques which have many 
uses in everyday life. 

7. The possibility of returning living dis- 
ease agents from the moon has created a 
lunar receiving laboratory where isolation 
techniques and diagnostic procedures are 
being developed which will aid hospitals in- 
volved in organ transplants, etc. 

This unique facility also has the only 
animal and plant colony of its type available 
for basic bioscience investigation. 

8. A lunar walker developed for unmanned 
exploration of the lunar surface is now being 
used by crippled and paralyzed children at a 
California Rehabilitation Center for locomo- 
tion. 

9. Computer techniques used for inten- 
sification of TV images in the Surveyor 
spacecraft are being used to improve diag- 
nostic X-ray images. 

10. Laminar flow clean room techniques 
used in assemblying spacecraft equipment 
are now being tried in hospitals to reduce 
infection spread. 

11. Systems analysis techniques are being 
applied to hospital design and many specific 
medical problems. 

12. Hyperbaric (high pressure) chambers 
necessary in the treatment of reactions to 
decreased barometric pressure are being used 
in treatment of tetanus, gangrene and for 
certain surgical procedures. 

13. The need for data on low dosage radia- 
tion effects in humans has resulted in a co- 
operative project to obtain this information 
of value to us in planning spaceflights and to 
physicians treating patients with such doses. 

14, The liquid cooled garment used under 
our lunar spacesuit is being used to control 
fever in patients and in persons exposed to 
high temperature working conditions. 

Monitoring man in the space environment 
and noting physiological changes: 

1. The need for miniaturized sensors ca- 
pable of measuring function of many body 
systems has created a technology used in re- 
covery rooms, intensive care, and coronary 
care units as well as in diagnostic medicine. 

Soon coronary patients and persons with 
high blood pressure can be evaluated as they 
go about their job, home, recreation, etc. 
allowing better scientific care. 

2. The ability to telemeter and record data 
has been instrumental in outpatient evalua- 
tions. 

8. The need to provide comprehensive 
medical care to the American populace is 
jeopardized by shortages of physicians, 
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nurses, etc. Hospitals designed with control 
stations displaying and recording data on 
wards of instrumented patients can bring 
adequate care nearer reality. 

4. The need to analyze and handle many 
hours of spaceflight data has led to research 
and development culminating in the use of 
computers to: 

a. Analyze electrocardiograms and electro- 
encephalograms (brain waves). 

b. Assist in diagnosis and treatment. 

c. Provide trend data and rate of change 
data. 

These techniques will allow the physician 
more time with the patient and put the nec- 
essary human relationship back into medi- 
cine for they can pick out the abnormal 
data for the physician to evaluate and not 
waste his time with the normal. 

5. Bed rest studies are used to obtain phys- 
iological data simulating weightlessness and 
we are learning a great deal about this time 
honored method of medica] therapy which 
will aid in its intelligent use by physicians. 

6. We are observing early adaptive changes 
to a peculiar environment and thus learning 
about the physiology of body system adapta- 
tions. 

7. The red blood cell losses noted in our 
space flights have led to detailed studies on 
red blood cell destruction having wide appli- 
cation to blood diseases, 

8. The same blood studies led to use of 
the electron microprobe to identify metals 
in white blood cells and a finding of in- 
creased levels of titanium and zinc in certain 
cancer cells which may be of significance in 
the assault of this disease. 

9. The need to plan exercise regimes which 
will protect against calcium and nitrogen 
loss as well as cardiovascular deconditioning 
has led to studies of exercise effects valuable 
to all citizens. 

10. The concern about the effect of the 
weightless environment on sleep has led to 
development of some new, simple, easy to 
wear in a skull cap electrodes for obtaining 
the electroencephalogram, and to detailed 
research in associating physiological data 
with effective sleep. 

11. The instrumentation need has created 
all sorts of diagnostic devices like a pocket 
oscilloscope for determining presence of life 
in an apparently dead patient and various 
electronic pills for determining the state of 
bowel acidity, etc. 

12. The need for physicians and engineers 
to understand each other and work as a team 
has created an effective team which must be 
transferred to all of medicine for progress 
in medicine is now intimately tied to arti- 
ficial organ development and engineering 
simulation of biological systems which re- 
quire such team work to succeed, 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Chairman, Sput- 
nik I was orbited on October 4, 1957. This 
dramatic technical achievement in- 
augurated the space age and at the same 
time surprised everyone with the power- 
ful emotions it aroused everywhere. The 
spectacular success of Sputnik I gained 
enormous prestige for the U.S.S.R. at 
the expense of the United States. 

Thus, the orbiting of this first man- 
made satellite became a powerful chal- 
lenge to the technological capability of 
the United States. The Congress re- 
sponded to this challenge by enacting 
the Space Act of 1958. Sputnik I made 
this Nation realize at great cost to our 
national pride that as a great nation we 
must acquire and retain a second-to- 
none position in aeronautics and space, 
and that this requires that we command 
the great technologies of our time. The 
general welfare and security of the 
United States are irrevocably bound to 
our leadership and capability in space. 
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Earnest pursuit of difficult and worth- 
while objectives is necessary to main- 
tain the greatness of the Nation. This 
is particularly true in the fields of science 
and technology. Since our space pro- 
gram is primarily a scientific and techno- 
logical undertaking involving difficult 
and worthwhile objectives, it is im- 
portant that it be sustained on a viable 
and orderly basis. 

The economic effects of the space pro- 
gram are radiating throughout our so- 
ciety. Everywhere it has widened our 
horizons. Its energizing force permeates 
our economy. It is a seedbed for inven- 
tion, a stimulus to higher productivity 
and a task-master for precision and re- 
liability. 

To be a technological nation requires 
& high order of educational skills and 
excellence. Programs like the space pro- 
gram stimulate young people to higher 
educational levels. This, in turn, pro- 
vides gainful employment which helps to 
resolve sociological problems. 

Technological progress in the United 
States has a significant effect in stimu- 
lating worldwide progress. The leaders 
of countries in Western Europe have 
noted the advantages that flow into U.S. 
industry from the space program and 
are quite concerned about what has been 
called the technology gap. One of Eu- 
rope’s leading finance ministers has esti- 
mated that every dollar spent by the 
United States on space research 10 years 
ago is worth four times as much in eco- 
nomic value to this Nation today. 

In an effort to bridge this “technology 
gap,” European leaders in government, 
science, and industry are working with 
renewed energy to establish broader 
bases for international cooperation than 
they have thus far been able to obtain. 
This exemplifies in yet another way, a 
basic benefit of space that is significant- 
ly purposeful in bringing peoples of the 
world closer together. 

Scientific discovery will provide the 
basis for many practical benefits for 
mankind here on earth. The main 
achievement in space science so far has 
been in learning about our environment. 
We have learned that there is not a per- 
fect vacuum in interplanetary space. We 
have learned about solar wind and we 
have discovered the Van Allen radiation 
belts around the earth. Basic benefits we 
can foresee from a scientific standpoint 
concern what we can learn about the 
origin and evolution of the earth, the 
sun, and the planets. 

Academician Anatoli Blagonravov, 
Chairman for Space Research and Uses, 
U.S.S.R. Academy of Sciences, has re- 
cently stated: 

The science and technology of our days 
are no longer satisfied with the information 
which may be obtained in terrestrial condi- 
tions. They require the continuous expan- 
sion of the sphere from which information 
is obtained—in receiving an ever-increasing 
amount of information from space. 


We expect to learn much about the 
origin and evolution of life and much 
about the dynamic processes that shape 
man’s earthly environment, History has 
taught us that the greatest payoffs from 
scientific discoveries, the ones which will 
be the most significant, and have the 
widest application, may well come from 
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some unforeseen aspect of our space pro- 
gram. 

A viable and orderly space program 
will insure that the Nation will not be 
forced to embark on costly crash pro- 
grams to recoup lost prestige and leader- 
ship as a result of international compe- 
tition. 

National security and technological 
leadership are the most compelling rea- 
sons for continuing our efforts in space. 
No nation of our stature can afford to 
lag in any technology, to surrender the 
leadership in that technology to others. 
The U.S.S.R. continues to press forward 
in space exploration. A continued strong 
effort will be required by the United 
States to maintain a competitive posi- 
tion in space. The Saturn I workshop 
which is now under development in the 
Apollo applications program will provide 
the capability to maintain our competi- 
tive position in space at an economical 
cost. 

The Nation’s investment in space to 
protect its security and technology gen- 
erates many other basic benefits. This 
investment is paying off in economic and 
social progress. New and unimagined 
vistas are being opened up. History tells 
us that we can expect many unforeseen 
wonders, In 1937 a technological forecast 
totally missed the computer, atomic 
energy, antibiotics, radar and jet pro- 
pulsion. Each of these has become either 
a major industry or a group of industries 
employing millions of people, good evi- 
dence that today’s idea may well be to- 
morrow’s industry. 

Economists are agreed that the prime 
stimulator of a nation’s economic growth 
is technological innovation. And the 
space program is in the forefront of that 
technological innovation. Space age 
technology has resulted in a revolution 
in the past decade. While it is difficult to 
precisely measure the exact impact of 
this technology in the United States, it is 
real and it is significant. 

There is no question but that the po- 
litical importance of a country today is 
closely connected with its technological 
development; that is, the most powerful 
States are those that are the most ad- 
vanced in technology. It has been fur- 
ther pointed out that those nations in 
the world which do not persevere in 
research and development programs are, 
at the same time, those which fail to 
develop an economy which adequately 
feeds, clothes, educates, and houses its 
people. 

Even in its early stages, the space pro- 
gram has already forced development in 
the state of the art in hundreds, or per- 
haps thousands, of areas of science and 
technology. Not only have new combina- 
tions of materials been fabricated, but 
new uses have been made of old prod- 
ucts and resources. 

The fuel cell, for example, which was 
invented in the last century, found no 
marketable application until it was re- 
cently used for supplying electrical power 
on board the Gemini and Apollo space- 
craft. 

The use of liquid hydrogen in the fuel 
cell and in the Saturn launch vehicles 
has resulted in the expansion of the 
Nation’s liquid hydrogen production ca- 
pability from a few hundred pounds a 
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day to several hundred tons per day. 
Similarly, there have been developed 
superinsulations and safe techniques for 
handling these fuels and power sources. 
A consortium involving 30 gas companies 
throughout the country was formed re- 
cently to develop a “power cell,” using 
this technology, for use in the home to 
supply heat, power, and air conditioning. 

Perishable and portable tools of many 
kinds have been redesigned and im- 
proved in order to accomplish the par- 
ticular tasks which new metals and new 
alloys in launch vehicles and spacecraft 
have required. These are being used 
throughout industry in their modified 
forms and are accomplishing notable 
savings in manpower and inventory. 

The space program has provided the 
stimulation for the tremendous develop- 
ment of large-scale digital computers. 
Even conservative bankers have not 
hesitated to utilize these latest advances 
in computers to keep better records more 
efficiently. 

In the Apollo program there are some 
600 computers and data handling com- 
plexes all linked together on a common 
project and on a common basis. This is 
the largest single computer installation 
ever created. Once we learn how to han- 
dle these massive computer complexes 
on something like a manned lunar land- 
ing mission, it may be a simple step to 
undertake efforts on far larger enter- 
prises such as global evaluation of earth 
resources, national control of air and 
water pollution, or other, as yet un- 
thought-of projects. 

In addition, the management tech- 
niques which have been developed as a 
consequence of the new and formidable 
requirements of the Apollo program have 
shown the way to increased efficiency 
and to getting more for every dollar 
spent. These management techniques 
are flowing into all forms of ordinary 
industry and business and are being 
closely examined throughout the world 
by administrators whose problems are 
as various as slum clearance, national 
planning, and mass education, 

One of the most valuable transfers 
from the space program to our daily lives 
has been the immense improvement in 
the understanding by the medical pro- 
fession of the well“ human being. For 
centuries doctors have treated illness. 
Because of the importance of actually 
evaluating the health of NASA’s astro- 
nauts, a great deal of material about well 
people has been amassed which is being 
avidly studied throughout the medical 
profession. The need to know at all times 
the exact physical condition of the 
astronauts while in orbit forced the de- 
velopment of biosensors which are now 
being used throughout the world, Tem- 
perature, pulse rate, blood pressure, 
electrocardiograms, electroencephalo- 
grams—all of these can be accomplished 
with bioinstruments. 

It is now possible for the doctor to 
monitor the heart of his patient who is 
at the golf club or working in his garden 
within a distance of 20 or 30 miles. A 
new hearing aid will soon be commer- 
cially available in which closed-loop body 
currents replace the unwieldy batteries 
which have always been a part of this 
instrument. An oscilloscope which a doc- 
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tor can easily carry in his top pocket 
can detect heart action in the apparently 
drowned or fatally injured accident 
patient. 

Medical research information has been 
computerized so that work which form- 
erly took days can now be accomplished 
by a doctor in a few minutes. Automatic 
techniques for many of the body chem- 
istry evaluations have been developed 
and are already in use. 

Internationally, the U.S. balance of 
payments is in a critical condition, as we 
all know, but perhaps the healthiest part 
of it is what we might call the “tech- 
nological balance of payments.” U.S. re- 
ceipts for technological exports for the 
year 1966—the most recent year for 
which figures are available—were $1.316 
billion, while our expenditures for im- 
ported items of a technological nature 
were only $137 million. This is a favorable 
exchange ratio of almost 10 to 1, and it is 
increasing every year. 

Our 200-year history of expansion and 
opening of new frontiers is a national 
characteristic and inheritance. The Na- 
tion’s success in moving ahead has re- 
sulted because Americans believed in 
themselves and had confidence in the 
future. It was this confidence that 
brought the first colonists westward 
across the Atlantic to settle the eastern 
shores. It was that same confidence which 
brought other generations across the 
continent to build up our country all the 
way to the Pacific. 

Our free enterprise system is based on 
confidence. Since the turn of the century, 
the automotive industry has become one 
of the dominant forces of our economy 
and has changed the complexion of 
transportation and manufacturing 
throughout the world. The early auto 
pioneers had the daring and imagina- 
tion to move ahead into uncharted and 
unexplored economic areas. Who would 
have thought at the turn of the century 
that the newfangled “horseless carriage” 
would make it economically profitable to 
build a major industry around the rub- 
ber tree. Or that oil, which was being re- 
placed by electricity as a means of illumi- 
nation, would find a new and far greater 
market as a fuel for the automobile? 

Columbus’ voyage to America cap- 
tured the imaginations of men of his 
time even though he went to the wrong 
place and found a land and a people 
quite different than he had anticipated. 
Yet, the real contributions which this 
new continent was to make were cer- 
tainly well beyond even the wildest imag- 
ination of men of that time. It was not 
until many ships had traveled regularly 
from Europe to America that, in fact, 
man really began to explore and exploit 
this continent. 

The Wright Brothers’ first flight at 
Kitty Hawk dramatized the possibility 
of flight, but it was not until airplanes 
were numerous and barnstorming had 
given way to commercial flight, that 
profit began to come from aeronautics. 
The history of the airplane is interesting 
for another reason. Although the United 
States was first in its invention, it re- 
mained for the Europeans to adopt it 
for practical use, so that this Nation was 
forced to borrow British and French 
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designs for use in World War I and in 
fact, no American-designed plane flew in 
combat. 

The submarine was invented by an 
American named Holland but was first 
exploited by Germany. Robert Goddard 
of this country proved that a rocket 
would work in a vacuum, but the Ger- 
mans used the principle to build ballistic 
missiles, and the Soviets first achieved 
space flight. 

It is hoped that we are perceptive 
enough to profit from history and that 
we do fully use and exploit this space 
capability we are developing at such a 
heavy investment of resources, and that 
we do allow ourselves the time and free- 
dom to use this capability in space for 
the benefit of mankind. 

Mr. CABELL. Mr. Chairman, this is a 
day of major decision as the House gives 
consideration to the 1969 budget re- 
quests from the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration—NASA. 

The question is far more important 
than meeting current space commit- 
ments. 

Diverted by the economic problems, by 
poverty, by the massive needs of our 
cities, and by Vietnam, all of which are 
closer home than the moon, the stars 
and the planets, many Members of the 
Congress seem even more eager to take 
slices out of the NASA budget than some 
were 1 year ago. 

The public itself appears to be growing 
so familiar with the space program that 
it is measuring merely the length of time 
it takes us to get a man on the moon 
rather than the far more serious impli- 
cations involved in the ever-present 
challenge of Soviet interest in outer 
space. 

There has been little stir even with 
the new Soviet successes in automated 
space-docking and few letters cross my 
desk related to the dramatic events now 
underway in this important field. 

Our space program is in good shape. 
Despite such setbacks as the limited suc- 
cess of our latest Saturn test rocket and 
the flash fire in the Apollo cabin, there 
has been no serious disruption of the 
NASA timetable and we should have 
Americans on the moon within this dec- 
ade. We are assured that this Nation has 
the skill and the manpower to stay 
abreast of any conceivable Soviet 
achievement. 

But keeping step with the visible Rus- 
sian program is only a small part of it. 
Unless we maintain far-reaching inde- 
pendent goals far beyond merely putting 
a man on the moon and bringing him 
back, there is no way to keep step with 
the Russian scientist working in secret 
on projects of unimagined scope. 

It is this important field, far, far be- 
yond the moon, that much of our econ- 
omies have damaged. You can free a 
man’s hands, but if you limit his imagi- 
nation, you condemn him to slavery. 

Without such research, those who 
know say it would be easy to wake to a 
new sensational space step that would 
force us into the same expensive, des- 
perate game that followed our discovery 
of a Soviet sputnik circling the globe. 

There is no way to calculate the costs 
of playing catchup.“ There is no substi- 
tute for sound planning on a continuing 
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basis, particularly when the penalties 
that could follow might well mean loss 
of national sovereignty. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield such time as he may 
consume to the gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. ROUDEBUSH]. 

Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Chairman, I 
hesitate to use the term “austere” in any 
matter relating to a budget since this 
term seems to have different meanings 
to different people, but I will say con- 
cerning H.R. 15856, the NASA authoriza- 
tion bill for 1969, that the funds pro- 
vided by this act certainly indicate a 
minimum effort with curtailment of 
many programs. 

As is typical in such cases, NASA sent 
the budget first to the Bureau of the 
Budget, and I think it would be en- 
lightening to the Members of the House 
to know that NASA asked for something 
in excess of $4.7 billion. The Budget Bu- 
reau, in their wisdom, considered this 
program and this request and reduced it 
by approximately $390 million. 

Therefore, in our committee we re- 
ceived a request for an authorization 
from NASA and the Bureau of the 
Budget amounting to $4.3 billion. Our 
committee is divided into three subcom- 
mittees to consider this amount requested 
and each subcommittee considers the 
budget in detail according to the cate- 
gory and the function for the use of 
such money. These subcommittees then 
report to the whole committee, and I 
think it would again be of interest to 
know that the aggregate cut of these 
three subcommittees in funds requested 
amounted to $153 million. Therefore, the 
bill before us today would ask this House 
to authorize appropriations for fiscal 
year 1969 in the amount of $4,217,323,000. 

Actually, this money is broken down in- 
to three general categories. Research and 
development would receive the lion’s 
share of the money. This budget pro- 
poses $3,525,650,000 for research and de- 
velopment. It also provides for admin- 
istrative operations $646.7 million and 
only $45 million for construction of 
which about one-half is for rehabilita- 
tion of existing facilities. 

Consequently, regardless of how one 
feels toward our space effort and the 
necessity for the same, I think we must 
conclude that your committee presents 
a greatly reduced space program for the 
House consideration for fiscal year 1969. 

I think all of us on the committee are 
acutely aware of the dilemma concerning 
the budget and the President’s pro- 
nouncements concerning reductions in 
expenditures. For purposes of compari- 
son, I would like to say here that the 
authorization request contained in this 
bill is approximately $700 million less 
than we appropriated in fiscal year 1967 
and over $300 million less than we ap- 
propriated for fiscal year 1968. 

It becomes difficult to determine where 
we can feasibly reduce this program 
further, but I will say that in my opinion 
it would be difficult to reduce the pro- 
gram to a lower figure without actually 
discontinuing either actual ongoing pro- 
grams or programs planned for the fu- 
ture. Therefore, as we consider this budg- 
et, the decision must be resolved as to 
what programs can be pared down to 
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even lower figures and where additional 
reductions in funding can be accom- 
plished. 

Here, I think it is necessary that we 
review the space effort planned in fiscal 
1969. Naturally, with the Apollo program 
nearing maturity, the bulk of our space 
dollars are dedicated to our manned 
space flight programs. Such money 
would be expended for the present Apollo 
program or as it is more popularly 
known, the landing of man on the moon. 
Another facet of this program is the 
Apollo application program which pro- 
vides funding for future programs to 
utilize the hardware and techniques de- 
veloped in the Apollo program. And fi- 
nally, our advanced missions program to 
determine the future course of our space 
effort. 

As we all know, NASA has successfully 
completed both our Mercury and Gemini 
programs and now is dedicating a great 
deal of effort to the Apollo program. Iam 
pleased to report here that NASA has 
made an excellent recovery in the Apollo 
program since the tragic accident of 
January 1967, which claimed the lives of 
three of our astronauts. The Manned 
Space Flight Subcommittee pared $13.8 
million from this program which will al- 
low the program to go forward with good 
planning and according to schedule. The 
total money allowed for the Apollo pro- 
gram is $2,025,000,000. 

I previously mentioned the purposes of 
the Apollo application program, and I 
am most hopeful that this program will 
make unique contributions to mankind 
in the practical usage of the knowledge 
which we have gained in our manned 
space flights to the moon. It is necessary 
that the program be funded at this time 
even though the Apollo program has not 
been completed due to the leadtime in- 
volved. Unless we have an Apollo appli- 
cation program, the space effort will 
largely disintegrate following the com- 
pletion of the Apollo program. The 
Manned Space Flight Subcommittee re- 
duced the request by $44 million. We are 
recommending a net of $395 million for 
Apollo applications in fiscal 1969. 

The advanced missions program, which 
is the third category of manned space 
flight in the research and development 
field, is mostly a study program to deter- 
mine the direction of future space ef- 
forts. This committee recommends $2.5 
million for this program reducing that 
figure from a requested $5 million by 
NASA. 

The next category of space expendi- 
tures in the field of research and devel- 
opment is that for space, science, and ap- 
plications. These are the type of pro- 
grams which fall entirely into the un- 
manned space flight category. It has 
been one of the most successful of 
NASA’s programs. We have a success of 
88 percent of all the shots and experi- 
ments attempted during the past 9 years. 
Actually, success has been almost rou- 
tine and failure rare. I am sure all of us 
are familiar with the successful Surveyor 
and lunar orbiter programs which fur- 
nished over 89,000 excellent pictures of 
the moon’s surface and returned valu- 
able analysis data of the surface and 
composition of our moon. Probes of more 
distant planets such as the Mariner V 
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fiyby of Venus in October of 1967, pro- 
vided a great deal of data on that planet. 
Additional programs are the physics and 
astronomy program, which is highlighted 
by the orbiting solar and geophysical ob- 
servatory programs. 

There are reductions made by the sub- 
committee in this field. However, most 
of these could be categorized as deferrals 
and postponements rather than a change 
of direction of this program. Several pro- 
grams were deferred with a belief that 
no great harm would be accomplished by 
delaying these missions for the time be- 
ing. As previously stated, the reductions 
in this field were limited, amounting to 
$36.5 million. However, the rate of fund- 
ing is not nearly as high as the number 
of dollars dedicated to our manned space 
program. 

And finally, I would like to discuss the 
efforts of our third subcommittee in the 
field of advanced research and technol- 
ogy as well as tracking and data acquisi- 
tion. This area was reduced by $56.3 
million. I think we all must agree in a 
program of highly technical and scien- 
tific complexity, advanced research leads 
a way to improved future capabilities. 
There were only three areas out of the 
10 research and development fields cov- 
ered that showed an increase over fiscal 
year 1968. Our committee, although it is 
not generally known, has responsibility 
in other fields besides the peaceful use of 
outer space. One program that is not 
generally considered in our field is that 
of aeronautical research. This important 
field in addition to tracking and data ac- 
quisition is most important to our Na- 
tion. Our committee for many years has 
attempted to stimulate more emphasis in 
the field of aeronautical research. This 
program includes work to reduce engine 
noise in jet aircraft and in noise abate- 
ment. 

One of the biggest reductions made in 
advanced research and technology was 
accomplished in our nuclear rocket pro- 
gram with a reduction from $60 million 
to $11.7 million or a total of $48.3 million 
below the NASA request. The effect of 
this reduction will certainly phase down 
to a very minimum level the continuation 
of the development of the NERVA I nu- 
clear thrust for our future space efforts. 

I mentioned earlier that the construc- 
tion of facilities program totals $45 mil- 
lion and a great deal of that amount is 
for the rehabilitation and renovation of 
facilities already in existence at 14 NASA 
installations. The only new construction 
involved is the construction of two 210- 
foot antennas, one in Australia and one 
in Spain, which are necessary additions 
to our deep space network and critical 
to our Apollo program. One other small 
antenna system at Goldstone is planned 
to support Project Sunblazer. 

Just briefiy about the administrative 
operations of NASA. This bill provides 
funds for compensation of personnel and 
operational functions at NASA head- 
quarters here in Washington and 18 field 
centers throughout the United States. 
Drastic cuts were made in this field last 
year and caused considerable reductions 
in force of civil service employees 
throughout NASA. The amount request- 
ed was $648.2 million for fiscal year 1969, 
and the committee reduced this amount 
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by more than $144 million. I believe this 
can be reduced further. 

As we proceed in the debate of this 
bill, unquestionably further amendments 
to reduce these amounts will be made on 
the floor. My support of these amend- 
ments to be offered will depend on my 
personal evaluation of their effect on the 
program. 

I cannot conclude without inviting 
your attention to the committee’s report 
which accompanies this bill. A number of 
viewpoints are expressed by the minority 
members of the committee as well as on 
occasion some of the majority members. 
I hope that before the bill comes to a 
vote, each Member will have a chance to 
give careful consideration to these addi- 
tional viewpoints. They cover a wide 
range of subjects, and I am sure would 
be of interest to the Members. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROUDEBUSH. I am happy to yield 
to my distinguished colleague and friend, 
the gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. Chairman, we can 
now look back on the first decade of 
space exploration, 10 years of fantas- 
tic development that already is being ac- 
cepted as commonplace. In January 1968 
the United States launched its first 
satellite into earth orbit. The space flight 
missions conducted by this Nation in 
1958 resulted in the orbiting of four 
satellites and one launch vehicle. The to- 
tal payload weight for these launches 10 
years ago was slightly more than 250 
pounds. Today in 1968, one Saturn V can 
easily launch into earth orbit 250,000 
pounds of payload weight. 

Ten years ago, no man had ventured 
into space; today the United States alone 
nas logged nearly 2,000 man-hours of 
space flight. 

Today we can see the substantial con- 
tributions of space technology all 
around us here on earth. In meteorology, 
for instance, cloud-cover pictures from 
weather satellites in space help us to un- 
derstand and to predict the weather. 
The early expectations of the Commu- 
nications Satellite Corp. have al- 
ready been surpassed by current de- 
velopment of satellite communications 
across the Atlantic and the Pacific 
Oceans. Work is proceeding on the de- 
velopment of the global system for com- 
munications to be provided by the in- 
ternational consortium headed by Com- 
Sat. Future concepts from several sources 
envision worldwide direct radio and tele- 
vision broadcasting to the home, a global 
data bank for medicine and other pro- 
fessions, and an orbital post office for 
immediate worldwide transmission of 
letters by satellite. New concepts of satel- 
lite navigation have been developed and 
are being used for Polaris and other 
Navy requirements. 

In 1961 this country set a goal of land- 
ing a man on the moon and safely return- 
ing him to earth before the end of the 
decade of the 1960’s. We have main- 
tained our program toward that goal de- 
spite the demands and problems of a re- 
search and development undertaking of 
this magnitude. We have now success- 
fully flight tested and proven every piece 
of the Apollo-Saturn space vehicle, the 
vehicle that will be used for the lunar 
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landing mission and for space explora- 
tion in future years. We have developed 
the skills, the launch facilities and the 
equipment to control a lunar flight. With 
the recent successes of Saturn V launch 
vehicle and the lunar Module spacecraft, 
NASA officials have expressed the belief 
that we have a reasonable chance to 
complete the lunar landing mission be- 
fore 1970. 

Over the past 10 years this country has 
made a large investment in the develop- 
ment of the space program. Much of the 
attention has been focused on the 
manned lunar landing program, yet the 
funds expended for landing an astronaut 
on the lunar surface and returning him 
to earth represent only about 10 percent 
of the national investment in space over 
the decade. Of the $30 to $35 billion spent 
in space activities, the equipments for 
the manned lunar landing represent 
about $344 to $4 billion. The balance of 
the equipment developed in the Apollo 
program, approximately $19 billion, pro- 
vides the basic capability for lifting 
large payloads into space and out to 
lunar distances. This capability will be 
used in many ways besides the lunar 
landing; the Apollo applications program 
will incorporate a number of such uses. 

The Apollo applications program as 
the follow-on to Apollo, will be a major 
technological step forward. It will also 
provide this Nation with the potential 
for future space station operations which 
can have far-reaching effects on the use 
of national resources. 

This is a critical year for the future 
of the U.S. space program. We have now 
reached the point where we can begin 
capitalizing on our investment in space 
by making profitable use of the capabil- 
ity being developed for Apollo in the next 
program beyond Apollo. The follow-on 
Apollo applications program is designed 
to expand the Nation’s activities and 
knowledge in the areas of space opera- 
tions, experiments and practical appli- 
cations, to establish man’s usefulness in 
space, and to insure the maximum return 
from our present knowledge, hardware, 
and skilled people. However, under the 
current budgetary restrictions, it is a 
very limited program. The level of fund- 
ing we have set for Apollo applications is 
austere. 

The Committee on Science and Astro- 
nautics recognizes the urgent need for 
economy in our national expenditures, 
even for most worthy programs. We have 
acted to meet that need, and we have 
reduced the overall NASA budget re- 
quest by $153,077,000. The program con- 
tent has been pared down to the mini- 
mum level for maintaining a manned 
space flight program in the early part 
of the next decade and preserving a basic 
capability for future manned operations 
in space. 

The fiscal year 1969 budget request for 
Apollo applications is 60 percent below 
the estimate given the committee last 
year. NASA stated in testimony last year 
that the Apollo applications program 
would need $1 billion in fiscal year 1969 
to continue at the planned level. The 
fiscal year 1968 level of funding was cut 
by the Congress and the administration 
from $454 million to $253 million. Now 
the fiscal year 1969 estimate of $1 bil- 
lion has been pared down to a request 
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of $439.6 million by the administration 
and further reduced to $395.6 by your 
committee. This program has taken all 
the reductions it can stand. 

The funding for advanced manned 
missions studies and planning has been 
cut in half by your Committee, $5 mil- 
lion requested to $2.5 million reported. 
A realistic study program should encom- 
pass a reasonable spectrum of future pro- 
jections for proper planning of future 
manned space flight missions. These 
studies are essential. However, I believe 
that NASA can operate on this reduced 
funding. 

For the Apollo program, the commit- 
tee approved $2.025 billion of the $2.039 
requested. I agree with this funding as 
presented by the committee. We, in Con- 
gress and we, as a nation adopted the 
course of landing men on the moon and 
returning them safely to earth before 
the end of this decade, as a focus for 
developing this country’s capability in 
space. The reasons for entering the 
space age and the reasons for Apollo 
are still with us, and justify our sus- 
tained support of the program. 

The probability of achieving the 
manned lunar landing within this decade 
has been reduced as a result of the fire 
last year. However, the reliability and 
safety of the space vehicles have been 
increased as a result of the effort and 
funds expended in the past year to 
achieve the safest spacecraft design pos- 
sible within today’s state of the art. 

The administrative operations budget 
covers expenses for personnel, travel, 
automatic data processing, facilities 
services, technical services, and admin- 
istrative support. 

I believe it is clear that NASA has 
made every effort to carry out the ad- 
ministrative operations program in fis- 
cal year 1968 at the level approved by 
the Congress and accepted by the Pres- 
ident. This same austere level has been 
continued in the fiscal year 1969 budget 
for administrative operations. 

NASA requested $648.2 million for ad- 
ministrative operations in the fiscal year 
1969 budget. This has been cut by your 
committee by $1.5 million, to $646.7 mil- 
lion. This is an increase of only $6.3 mil- 
lion over fiscal year 1968, and $6.1 mil- 
lion of this increase is the cost of the 
1967 Pay Act. 

I believe that NASA must have the ad- 
ministrative operations funding reported 
by the committee to maintain the bal- 
anced force of imaginative, creative 
people, necessary to carry out the diffi- 
cult and complex research and devel- 
opment programs which have been en- 
trusted to them. These people are the 
scientists, engineers, technicians, and 
administrators that form the life blood 
of NASA. They are the ones who, in 
the last analysis, are accountable for 
and will determine whether or not we 
receive the maximum return on this ma- 
jor national investment. 

Comparing this fiscal year’s request 
for new obligational authority with last 
year’s authorization, 17 out of 22 Fed- 
eral agencies show an increase for fiscal 
year 1969. Only NASA and four others— 
Post Office, Transportation, Small Busi- 
ness Administration, and U.S. Informa- 
tion Agency—show a decrease. 

Space research and technology is the 
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only major budget function to have re- 
duced expenditures since the commence- 
ment of the increased U.S. commitment 
in Vietnam. This fact becomes apparent 
when we compare the expenditures by 
function in the U.S. budget for fiscal 
years 1966 and 1968. I have considered 
fiscal year 1966 as the point of reference 
since this marked the first year of siz- 
able expenditures for military activity in 
Southeast Asia. 

In the 3 years since fiscal year 1966, 
expenditures for national defense have 
gone up more than 40 percent; expendi- 
tures for agriculture and agricultural 
resources have increased more than 60 
percent; commerce and transportation 
has gone up by more than 17 percent; 
health, labor, and welfare by 56 percent; 
education by 83 percent; and housing 
and community development by 250 per- 
cent. During this same period, space re- 
search and technology expenditures 
have decreased by 22 percent. 

The record will show that the com- 
mittee has conscientiously sliced the 
funding requests for the U.S. space pro- 
gram. The opportunity now seems most 
timely for the other agencies and de- 
partments not involved in the two very 
top priorities—Vietnam and urban dis- 
tress—to bear some share of the finan- 
cial sacrifices required. 

The committee has reduced the overall 
NASA budget request by more than $153 
million, in consideration of the financial 
needs of Vietnam and the Nation’s urban 
crisis. I support this reduced budget. It 
will protect our space investment for re- 
turns in future years; it will support the 
growth of our national economy; and it 
will contribute to the national defense. 

We can best serve the Nation by pass- 
ing this bill today as it came from 
committee. 

Mr. PETTIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROUDEBUSH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. PETTIS. Mr. Chairman, I view the 
elimination of funds for the NERVA nu- 
clear rocket engine development from the 
NASA authorization we are considering 
today with great regret and considerable 
alarm. In my opinion this reduction is 
setting the stage upon which American 
inadequacy in space and consequent em- 
barrassment to this Nation will be re- 
vealed at some future date. 

The sole reason for our embarrassment 
over Sputnik I is the fact that Govern- 
ment policy in 1957 and 1958 was short- 
sighted in denying the full use of this 
Nation’s resources to place a satellite in 
orbit before the Soviet Union. Further- 
more, it was booster power that enabled 
the U.S.S.R. to embarrass the United 
States before the world and to shock our 
people out of a smug complacency. 

During most of my adult career I have 
been associated, in one capacity or an- 
other, with endeavors wholly dependent 
upon progress made possible through ad- 
vance in research and applied technology. 
If there has been one lesson I have 
learned it is that advances toward the 
achievement of operational objectives 
have been wholly dependent upon avail- 
able energy applied correctly. Certainly 
this is true in our space program. With- 
out adequate boosters produced through 
well organized research, we could not 
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possibly have achieved the goals we have 
realized in our space program to date. 

Last year NASA asked for funds to 
conduct the NERVA II program, which 
would have eventually resulted in a nu- 
clear engine developing 200,000 pounds 
of thrust. This technology would have 
permitted us to undertake any space mis- 
sion we desired within the foreseeable 
future, including planetary probes to the 
farthest reaches of our planetary system, 
including the orbit of Pluto 3 billion 
miles away. 

The elimination of NERVA II funds 
last year forced NASA to readjust its 
present research programs and to plan 
for the NERVA I. The total request for 
nuclear rocket research was $60 million. 
The NERVA Iis a rocket engine designed 
to produce 75,000 pounds of thrust. With 
that engine we could still accomplish 
missions in space which require energy 
far beyond the capability of any con- 
ventional chemical propulsion system in 
our inventory. I want to emphasize to the 
Members that this engine in flight con- 
figuration could produce 75,000 pounds 
of thrust for 1 hour. The existing proto- 
type has already produced 50,000 pounds 
of thrust for the same period. Conven- 
tional chemical rocket engines of simi- 
lar thrust levels are fired in flight at 
most for only 6 minutes. The great ad- 
vantages of the nuclear rocket engine 
over the chemical rocket should, there- 
fore, be immediately apparent. 

It is my firm conviction that even de- 
ferral of the NERVA program for 1 year 
would do irreparable harm to the future 
missions of NASA. It has been argued 
here on the floor over and over again 
that the program should be eliminated 
because there were no assigned missions 
of definite flight program objectives as- 
signed to the engine. Mr. Chairman, this 
is a fallacious argument. 

In my years of experience in the avia- 
tion industry I have witnessed time after 
time great strides forward in aeronautics 
that had resulted in the appearance of 
aircraft engines of greater and greater 
power, which no airplane had yet been 
designed to accommodate. In very short 
order aircraft were designed to utilize the 
engines to great advantage. This made 
possible our Nation's dominance of avia- 
tion throughout the world. The same has 
been true in astronautics. The Saturn V 
will utilize engines that had no definitely 
assigned mission or vehicle at the time of 
their inception. It should, therefore, be 
quite clear that with the availability of 
the nuclear engine technology to NASA, 
defined missions and objectives will in 
short order be assigned to it. 

Much is made, by some opponents to 
the program, of the fact that the run- 
out cost of the engine development will 
approach $1.1 billion by 1975. The burden 
of the cost, however, is planned to be 
spread over a period of 6 years. The 
yearly cost is well within the resources 
of the Nation over that period of time. 

In summation, Mr. Chairman, it is 
my opinion that the proposed elimina- 
tion of NERVA is an action of default. 
It is a tacit withdrawal from the fore- 
front of space exploration at some future 
date that is not too far away. For years 
we have been standing here in the well 
and avowing our determination to be in 
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the forefront of space exploration. We 
have seen this happen over and over 
again. Past sessions of Congress have 
committed the American people to the 
same end and have appropriated the 
funds to achieve it. I am not unaware 
of the very heavy financial burdens we 
are carrying at the present time. I am 
a very strong advocate of austerity and 
efficiency in spending. But dur approach 
to austerity and budgetary efficiency 
must be reasonable, must be prudent, 
and must take into consideration the 
many factors upon which world leader- 
ship of this Nation basically and funda- 
mentally depends. 

I therefore urge the House to recon- 
sider the position of the committee and 
restore to the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration the funds neces- 
sary to carry on the very important nu- 
clear rocket engine development. 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROUDEBUSH. I am happy to yield 
to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of H.R. 15856 to authorize ap- 
propriations for the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration. 

This bill was subjected to the closest 
scrutiny by your committee, in full recog- 
nition of the urgent demands of budget- 
ary priorities. 

In addition to the $390 million cut by 
the Bureau of the Budget, your commit- 
tee further reduced the bill by $153 
million—for total cuts in excess of half 
a billion dollars. 

This is about as far as we can go. 

Further reductions could cripple on- 
going programs and add significantly to 
long-range costs. 

The bill we have before us today is, 
I believe, as tightly budgeted as possible 
while allowing continuation of critical 
space commitments. 

And in performing the tasks to which 
we have committed it, NASA, itself has 
acted in recognition of fiscal realities. 

It is the nature of Government agen- 
cies to grow, presenting us each year with 
larger and larger requests for funding. 

But NASA has in fact requested less 
money this year than it received last 
year after sizable cuts. 

Although the emphasis of today’s de- 
bate will undoubtedly focus on dollar 
amounts, let us not lose sight of just 
what it is that NASA is accomplishing— 
and has accomplished—for the people of 
this Nation. 

In assessing the contribution of the 
space program to the national well-being, 
there is a tendency for specific missions 
to overshadow the total scope of NASA 
activity—when in fact the flight missions 
are only the top of the iceberg. 

Let us look further—at some of the 
dollars and cents returns on our invest- 
ment. 

More than 1,300 inventions and im- 
provements of existing instruments and 
techniques have been pinpointed as di- 
rect results of the exacting requirements 
of space flight. 

Space research has revolutionized 
medical knowledge, and its application 
to the saving of lives. 

A report of our committee entitled 
“The National Space Program—Its Val- 
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ues and Benefits” points out that in the 
area of earth resources alone it will be 
possible to save billions of dollars through 
proper management and control of our 
national resources. 

Another study estimates annual sav- 
ings of up to $50 billion when space re- 
search makes possible accurate 3- to 5- 
day weather forecasts. 

NASA’s contribution to the concept of 
systems analysis has been effectively 
adapted to programs in urban planning, 
air pollution, transportation, and water 
resources, 

But, Mr. Chairman, we are all aware 
that scientific and economic returns do 
not constitute the whole picture. 

Thoughtful observers surely recognize 
the consideration of military balance of 
power in the world. 

It is axiomatic that the Nation con- 
trolling the skies is potentially capable 
of controlling the earth. 

The United States does not seek such 
control. 

But we in this Congress must insure 
that no other nation attains a mastery 
of the skies which endangers us—or any 
peaceful nation. 

The Soviet Union is spending 20 to 30 
percent more in terms of real dollars on 
their space program than we are. 

In terms of gross national product, 
they are spending two or three times as 
much. 

Mr. Chairman, on the basis of such 
spending levels and other information 
available to your committee, I am pre- 
pared today to make an educated guess 
that not too many years from now we 
may witness a Soviet feat, perhaps as 
dramatic as the sputnik launch of 1957, 
that will demand significant new under- 
takings in space. 

And in such an eventuality no Member 
would wish to have on his record the fact 
that excessive emergency spending to re- 
dress some new and unforeseen balance 
of power in space was even partially 
caused by his unwillingness to support 
this research and development program 
so necessary in allowing us to keep up to 
date and keep our options open. 

The years 1958, 1959, and 1960 pro- 
duced lessons too expensive to be re- 
pealed. 

The realities of the future demand a 
rational level of spending now. 

Such a level is reflected in the authori- 
zation bill before us. 

I strongly urge my colleagues to sup- 
port this bill as reported by your Space 
Committee. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, ROUDEBUSH. I shall be happy to 
yield to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr, GROSS. I seemed to have some 
difficulty a little while ago in getting an- 
swers that I can understand. 

Does the gentleman agree that this bill 
provides a $153 million cut from the 
budget figure? 

Mr. ROUDEBUSH. From the budget 
request; yes. But the Bureau of the 
Budget also cut it $389.9 million, which 
is the figure I gave you a while ago. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further, what is the 
cut? In looking at page 3 of the report, 
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approximately one-half of the proposed 
total bill of $4.2 billion 

Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Right. 

Mr. GROSS, Is for the man on the 
moon project; is that right? 

Mr. ROUDEBUSH. That is approxi- 
mately correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, how much 
ae been expended upon this moondog- 
gle? 

Mr. ROUDEBUSH. I do not know about 
moondoggle.“ However, I will say that 
the Apollo program was reduced only 
slightly because that program has almost 
reached maturity. We have expended 
close to $18 billion, although I reserve 
the right to verify that figure. 

Mr. GROSS. Do not lose me again. In 
this connection I do not know what you 
mean by “maturity.” 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. I will 
give the gentleman the figure? 

Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Chairman, I 
shall be glad to yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania in order that the gen- 
tleman may furnish to the gentleman 
from Iowa the exact figure. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. The 
Apollo program, for fiscal year 1969, as 
submitted originally was $2,038,800,000. 
It was cut by my amendment in the 
amount of $13.8 million at the committee 
level. The Apollo program now in the bill 
is approximately $2,035 million. That is 
85 program for the manned lunar land- 
ng. 

Mr. GROSS. That was not a verr 
healthy cut. 

Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Chairman, it 
was not a large cut, but I must tell you 
that this program is almost complete. 
The only word which I can use to ex- 
plain it to the gentleman is that it has 
almost reached maturity. Almost 85 per- 
cent of all the funds which have been 
appropriated by the Congress have al- 
ready been obligated for the Apollo pro- 
gram and if we reach the national goal 
of placing man on the moon and return- 
ing him to earth, certainly there will 
be a call for more billions of dollars in 
the future 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further, we had better 
get there pretty soon. I understand that 
an expensive laboratory has been con- 
structed in Texas to examine the dust 
or whatever may be obtained from the 
moon, and it is open for business. I do 
not know what the staff of the laboratory 
is doing now since they do not have any 
moon dust to analyze. 

Am I correct in the figure of at least 
$10 million with reference to the cost 
of this laboratory? 

Mr. ROUDEBUSH. I think the gentle- 
man is correct. 

Mr. GROSS. But it would not have 
to be staffed at this time? 

Mr. ROUDEBUSH. It is my under- 
standing that they are in the process of 
staffing and equipping the laboratory at 
present. 

Mr. GROSS. It would not be necessary 
to have a staff to analyze moon dust 
that they do not have. 

Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Well, I would not 
believe 

Mr. GROSS. They will not get it until 
1970, if they get it then. 
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Mr. ROUDEBUSH. I assure the gen- 
tleman that we do not have a laboratory 
designed to analyze moon dust; which 
is standing idle, I assure the gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. But the building is there? 

Mr. ROUDEBUSH. The building, as I 
understand, has been completed. 

Mr. GROSS. Is the equipment there? 

Mr. ROUDEBUSH. It is being equipped 
now. 

Mr. GROSS. It is being equipped now? 

Mr. ROUDEBUSH. That is correct, 

Mr. GROSS. But they are going to 
have to wait until 1970 at the earliest to 
get the dust to analyze, is that correct? 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROUDEBUSH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. With 
regard to the Lunar Receiving Labora- 
tory, the total cost of this facility was 
$14.1 million. The design and construc- 
tion of the facility cost $8.7 million. The 
equipment cost another $5.4 million. The 
facility is now being subjected to final 
acceptance test and inspection pro- 
cedures. 

Mr, ROUDEBUSH. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. CASEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROUDEBUSH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. CASEY. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

May I at this time extend an invita- 
tion to the gentleman from Iowa to visit 
Houston and inspect the laboratory and 
become better acquainted with it? I will 
even take the gentleman fishing while he 
is there. 

Mr. GROSS. That is an intriguing in- 
vitation. 

Mr. CASEY. I know that it is one of 
the gentleman’s favorate sports, and 
while the gentleman is there he might 
as well have a little relaxation. But I be- 
lieve the gentleman is interested in this, 
and I believe he ought to come down to 
see it, 

Mr. ROUDEBUSH. It is quite a build- 
ing, I will say. 

Mr. CASEY. Be my guest. 

Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROUDEBUSH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. WYDLER. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

I want to congratulate the gentleman 
on the excellent statement he has made 
to the House. 

Mr. ROUDEBUSH. I think the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. WYDLER. I want to associate 
myself with the statement the gentle- 
man has made concerning the bill be- 
fore the House, and I wish to say that 
I rise in support of this legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to point 
out to the House the fact that this pro- 
gram has probably been discussed in 
the media and been talked about by 
Government officials at all levels of the 
executive branch and of the legislative 
branch—as being the favorite program 
to cut and to save money. One person 
suggests a greater cut than the other. 

Mr. ROUDEBUSH. If I may inter- 
rupt the gentleman, I believe some of 
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the critics will reverse their position, 
if the Russians pull another space spec- 
tacular, as they have constantly. 

Mr. WYDLER. It would undoubtedly 
turn out that those who are shouting 
the very loudest for tremendous cuts 
in this program would immediately 
call for a tremendous renewal effort, in 
that event. 

Mr. ROUDEBUSH. There is no ques- 
tion about it. 

Mr. WYDLER. The point I am trying 
to make is this: I believe the Members 
of the House have to have a little sound- 
ness in their attitude toward the cuts 
they desire in this program because 
there comes a point where you could ab- 
solutely end the program’s usefulness 
to the Nation, and the hard question 
comes as to when that point is reached. 
This program has been cut by the Presi- 
dent, the program has been cut through 
the Bureau of the Budget, it has been 
cut in the subcommittees and in the 
committee, and it has been cut very 
thoughtfully, I believe, at all levels in 
an attempt to make the program, not an 
easy one to run, or one with a lot of fat 
or extra money in it, but to make it a 
program that, with difficulty but with dil- 
igence, can be utilized by NASA to give 
the country a sound space program. 

Many Members of the House speak 
about economy and yet, when the econ- 
omy comes home to roost on them, par- 
ticularly in their own districts or their 
section, they find it very difficult to sup- 
port the cuts. 

This program is very important in 
many sections of the country, and very 
important in my district, yet I feel that 
as a reasonable and responsible legis- 
lator I have to be willing to accept cuts 
in this program. However, I expect to 
have cuts made in other programs that 
come before the House in view of the 
tremendous, serious economic condition 
our Nation faces. 

So I have supported reductions in this 
program that will to some extent have 
some effect in my district, but I have 
done so for the general good, and in the 
overall hope that it will encourage oth- 
er Members of the House to act ac- 
cordingly. 

Mr. Chairman, I recommend to my 
fellow Members of the House that they 
consider most seriously in voting on 
amendments that will be offered on the 
floor, the total impact the cut that they 
do make will have in this program, and 
may have on our national security and 
on our national purpose. 

Mr. ROUDEBUSH. I certainly thank 
the gentleman for his very fine remarks, 
and I might say I agree with him al- 
most 100 percent in what he has said. 

Mr. BELL. I would like to commend the 
gentleman for the very excellent state- 
ment. 

Mr. ROUDEBUSH. I thank my col- 
league. 

Mr. BELL. The gentleman is exactly 
right about the moon or Apollo project. 
At least it is in the leveling-off period 
where the hardware has been purchased 
and the personnel are on board. To bring 
it to a conclusion now would be like stop- 
ping the building of the Panama Canal 
when you are three-quarters of the way 
through. 
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But I do think, as the gentleman recol- 
lected, that the head of the manned 
space flight, Dr. George Mueller, indi- 
cated that if we were just to postpone 
the moon shot for a few years it would 
cost us $1 billion a year just to keep the 
operations going. So that would be false 
economy. 

Mr. ROUDEBUSH. I would say that 
this has been repeatedly pointed to in 
committee. Of course, this could be 
argued academically, but it seems to be 
the consensus of most people that it 
would be more expensive to stretch the 
program out over more years. 

Mr, GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROUDEBUSH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. GROSS. There has been a good 
deal of talk today about the defense as- 
pects of this program. How much is be- 
ing spent in the Department of Defense 
on that space program? 

Mr. ROUDEBUSH. I will have to say 
to the gentleman, I simply do not know 
because none of the defense aspects come 
under the NASA organization, as the 
gentleman knows, and I have not per- 
sonally discussed any defense aspects 
with NASA. 

The main role is the peaceful use of 
outer space and all of our efforts have 
been dedicated to that. 

Mr. GROSS. But the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania has been talking about 
military vehicles that may now be orbit- 
ing in space. 

Mr. ROUDEBUSH. I know of no such 
vehicles. 

Mr. GROSS. He has been talking about 
vehicles that may be orbiting in space 
that are of a military nature. 

Mr. ROUDEBUSH. You will have to 
ask that question of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GROSS. My understanding is that 
we are probably spending about $1,500,- 
000,000 in the Defense Department in ad- 
dition to the $4.2 billion in this bill. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself such time as I 
may require in order to answer the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. Gross]. 

The Administrator of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, 
James Webb, appeared before the Senate 
space committee—that is, the Commit- 
tee on Aeronautics and Space Sciences— 
the day before yesterday he said: 

During the second decade of the space 
age, we will undoubtedly find that there are 
important civil and military requirements 
for space vehicles with missions requiring 
nuclear propulsion for which it will provide 
decisive advantages. 


His statement means that the military 
field of requirements for a high-level 
propulsion nuclear engine will be deci- 
sive. 

Mr. GROSS. If the gentleman will 
yield further. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. I am 
glad to yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. I am still trying to find 
out how much is being expended in the 
Department of Defense for the military 
aspects of this space program. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. For the 
Defense Department's military space 
program, there is allocated $1,673,000,000 
in 1967. 
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In 1966 it was $1,637,000,000. 

In 1965 it was $1,591,000,000, or about 
81% billion. 

If you examine the budgeted expendi- 
tures, you will find the space allocations 
are very substantial in the military, and 
are increasing. The NASA budget is going 
down. As I pointed out to you, from the 
time the original justification was pre- 
sented by NASA to the administration 
for the 1969 fiscal year budget, NASA 
estimates have been reduced $1.1 billion 
first by the Bureau of the Budget, then 
by the subcommittees and the Science 
and Astronautics Committee, and by the 
full committee. Now, the Republican 
policy committee has recommended 
unanimously another reduction of $185.9 
million. The Republican side now has a 
position that has been agreed to unani- 
mously, for this kind of cut. And it is a 
small cut. 

Mr. GROSS. Would you make an ex- 
ception for the position of this Member 
on the Republican side? 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. I said 
the Republican policy committee. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas, Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. I yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania has been through the 
laboratory. I think it should be pointed 
out that the staffing will be very small 
and that the handling and analysis of 
whatever is returned from the moon will 
be done by existing agencies and by uni- 
versities in our country that are capa- 
ble of doing such work. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. The 
gentleman is entirely correct. Of course, 
the building had to be built first. Then 
there will have to be the lunar material 
for the laboratories to analyze as we make 
further explorations to the moon. We 
can then tell more precisely what should 
be in the laboratory. 

But we must make the analyses as we 
go along. The building must be there. 
The building must be there before the 
laboratories themselves are equipped. 
The laboratories will conform to the re- 
sults of the investigations that will be 
made as we progress. 

So far, we have had very successful 
programs in relation to the exploration 
o- the moon. I believe as we go along, 
they will keep expenses within bounds. 
The building for this Lunar Receiving 
Laboratory has cost around $10 million, 
I believe that, in conjunction with the 
administrators and as the gentleman has 
said, the moon materials will be ade- 
quately handled. It will be a very effi- 
cient operation, and having it located 
in one place will really result in a sav- 
ing of money. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield to the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Jones]. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, I want to speak in support of H.R. 
15856, authorizing appropriations to the 
National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration. 

The chairman and the Committee on 
Science and Astronautics are to be com- 
mended for a most thorough and skillful 
examination of our Nation’s space pro- 
gram and for the balanced bill and de- 
tailed report we have before us today. 
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The committee is well aware of the 
need for most stringent control of our 
national programs. The committee mem- 
bers read the reports and advice of econ- 
omists just as you and I do. They re- 
ceive the same type of letters from home 
asking that we keep the Federal budget 
at the lowest possible level and restrain 
nonessential programs. 

The committee has heeded that advice 
in the authorization bill for NASA. The 
committee has acted after deliberations 
based on its expert knowledge following 
exhaustive hearings and examination of 
our Nation’s space program. The com- 
mittee has reduced the administration’s 
NASA budget request to the barest mini- 
mum consistent with the most economic 
utilization of our resources. 

Frankly, I would like to see us do more. 
I have confidence in our capabilities 
and I believe this Nation has much to 
gain from a greater investment in the 
space program. The greatest of the re- 
turns on the space program is realized 
here on earth through better under- 
standing of the forces of nature and 
through the considerable transfer of new 
techniques and knowledge to the im- 
provement of our everyday life. 

In most endeavors, the future rewards 
are commensurate with the investment. 
This is certainly true in the space pro- 
gram, which already has pioneered in 
so many technological and program 
breakthroughs of value to a wide range 
of industrial endeavors. 

One of the most telling aspects of the 
importance of investment in the scien- 
tific and technical endeavors is the ex- 
ample of the economic stagnation in 
countries which have neglected proper 
attention to future growth. We cannot 
let this happen here. 

For these reasons, Mr. Chairman, I 
urge approval of the committee’s rec- 
ommendations without reduction. 

Each of the items is important to our 
total space program but I believe it is 
especially imperative that we provide for 
the full authorization for the Apollo ap- 
plications program. 

This program is the very key to our 
Nation’s direction in space in the years 
ahead. The answers we will gain from the 
Apollo applications program will allow 
us to make knowledgeable decisions con- 
cerning whether our Nation is to go 
beyond the moon. 

I have no doubt about man’s capacity 
to chart the unknowns of space. I fer- 
vently hope that this Congress will as- 
sure, through adequate funding of the 
Apollo applications program that the 
United States of America is to gain the 
benefits of planetary exploration. 

We collect much data from unmanned 
space endeavors. However, man’s selec- 
tive discrimination capabilities are im- 
portant to allow concentration on the 
phenomena of greatest scientific inter- 
est in space. This assures maximum re- 
turn on our space investment. 

The Apollo applications flights will be 
of long duration to determine man’s 
effectiveness in the extended space op- 
erations which must follow if we main- 
tain our space efforts. To do otherwise 
would be to forfeit to other nations the 
gains to be realized through the under- 
standing and conquest of space. 

It is vital to appreciate that the great- 
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est economies are realized with an or- 
derly and deliberate program. Cutbacks 
now and crankups later when we realize 
we have fallen behind will prove more 
costly in the long run than effective util- 
ization of our Nation’s space talents in 
an evenly paced ongoing program. 

The Apollo applications program is 
an example of the economy which can 
be realized with this kind of orderly 
progression. 

Much of the basic components and 
vehicles of the Apollo program will be 
modified for use in the applications pro- 
gram. The Saturn I orbital workshop, for 
example, will be a Saturn S-IVB propul- 
sion tank which is changed into a living 
area after it has propelled itself into 
space, The 10,000-cubic-foot interior of 
the tank is many times larger than any 
spacecraft flown thus far. Formerly, the 
spent tanks were considered useless 
after they had served to launch a 
spacecraft. 

Financial limitations already have 
dictated deferrals, cancellations, and 
deletions in several desirable objectives 
of the Apollo applications program. 

The committee has brought out the 
minimum possible program which will 
maintain for us the most rewarding op- 
tions for a diversified planetary program 
during the 1970’s. I urge that recom- 
mendations of the committee be ap- 
proved without reduction. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may desire 
to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
CASEY]. 

Mr. CASEY. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to ask the chairman of the commit- 
tee one question, if I may. Your author- 
ization bill would cut the NASA budget 
to the bone, if we are going to maintain 
any sort of space program, is that not 
correct? 

Mr. MILLER of California. It is cut so 
deeply that it may have a bad effect on 
future programs, because one of the 
greatest assets of NASA consists of the 
teams of scientists and engineers that 
have been brought together. When you 
have to disband them, it is really dis- 
astrous. 

Mr. CASEY. Listening to the discussion 
today of the members of the Science and 
Astronautics Committee, I gathered, Mr. 
Chairman, that it was with reluctance 
td you did report out such an austere 

Mr. MILLER of California. It is with 
reluctance that we did so, but we tried to 
do our duty and cut it just as far as it 
could be cut and yet maintain a viable 
program. 

Mr. CASEY. I want to thank the com- 
mittee for this work on the space pro- 
gram. 

I know the pressures that have been 
placed upon the committee to reduce the 
bill, as was evident on the floor on the 
part of some Members who are not as 
interested in the space program as is 
the chairman and others, including my- 
self. I hope we can keep the program 
on a sustaining basis and that we will 
have an opportunity in the near future to 
again gear up to the capacity that we 
need. 

Mr. Chairman, the full committee and 
the Subcommittee on Manned Space 
Flight have conducted thorough and ex- 
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tensive hearings on the fiscal year 1969 
NASA authorization. In the face of the 
need for holding the line on spending it 
would be easy for all of us to simply 
make an indiscriminate cut in the NASA 
budget. The committee, however, has 
thoroughly reviewed the complete NASA 
program, including the manned space 
flight program, in hearings with NASA 
personnel and the Manned Space Flight 
Center directors. 

The reductions which have been made 
by the committee have been made with 
careful consideration and recognition of 
the need not only for reducing the NASA 
authorization but also in maintaining a 
strong and progressive space program. 

In the area of the manned space flight 
budget request several changes are in- 
cluded. It is important to note that NASA 
has proposed no new manned space 
flight programs for fiscal year 1969 de- 
voting its full efforts to accomplishing 
previously approved programs. 

Also, it is important to note that the 
Apollo program has recovered well from 
the tragic accident of a year ago with 
the launch of the first unmanned Saturn 
V—Apollo 4—and the first unmanned 
lunar module test flight on a Saturn 
IB—Apollo 5. The Apollo program is con- 
tinuing at a decreasing annual cost— 
$457.2 million decrease from the fiscal 
year 1968 appropriation—with the peak 
effort having been reached in fiscal year 
1967. Apollo applications has now reached 
the hardware development and fabri- 
cation stage, and therefore, shows an 
increase—$186.4 million increase from 
the fiscal year 1968 operating plan—in 
planned effort. A request for $5 million 
for advanced mission studies also has 
been included to support future studies 
effort. This was not funded in fiscal year 
1968 and operated from unobligated pre- 
vious year funds. 

The committee made the following 
changes in the bill submitted by NASA: 

In the area of research and develop- 
ment, NASA requested $2,483,400,000 for 
research and development in manned 
space flight as follows: 

NASA requested for continuation of 
the Apollo program for fiscal year 1969 
$2,038,800,000. 

The committee has carefully reviewed 
the Apollo program noting the excellent 
recovery in the program since the acci- 
dent of January 1967. Based on the 
planned increase in flights scheduled in 
fiscal year 1969 the committee considered 
a reduction of $13.8 million would allow 
accomplishment of its planned schedule 
while encouraging austere management 
of research and development supporting 
activities. 

Therefore, the committee recommends 
an authorization of $2,025,000,000 for 
continuation of the Apollo program. 

For fiscal year 1969 NASA requested 
$439,600,000 for the Apollo applications 
program. The committee reduced this 
amount by $44 million to $395.6 million. 

Prior to coming before the committee, 
the Apollo applications program was re- 
duced $86 million by the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

The committee believes the Apollo 
applications program provides the major 
U.S. opportunity to extend manned 
scientific, technological, and utilitarian 
space capability in the 1970’s, Because of 
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budget reductions and Apollo schedule 
changes occasioned by the Apollo acci- 
dent the following changes have been 
made to the Apollo applications program 
in fiscal year 1968: 

First. Deferral from 1970 to 1971 of 
extended lunar activity. 

Second. Deferral from 1968 to 1970 of 
the Saturn I workshop. 

Third. Canceled second Saturn I 
workshop and revisit flight. 

Fourth. Canceled second Apollo tele- 
scope mount to be flown in conjunction 
with the second Saturn I workshop. 

Fifth. Deletion of the lunar mapping 
and survey system. 

Sixth. Canceled earth 
flight—AAP-IA. 

Seventh. Delivery of Saturn I-B’s re- 
duced to rate of two per year in fiscal 
year 1969. 

Eighth. Delivery of Saturn v's re- 
duced to rate of two per year in fiscal 
year 1970. 

Considering these facts the commit- 
tee reduced the fiscal year 1969 NASA 
budget request by $44 million with the 
view that this reduction would still al- 
low accomplishment of the presently 
scheduled Apollo applications program 
but would require NASA to hold ex- 
penditure in supporting activities to a 
minimum. 

Mr. Chairman, the recommended 
committee level of authorization for 
Apollo applications of $395.6 million for 
fiscal year 1969 is a minimum level for 
effective progress in the Apollo applica- 
tions program. 

For fiscal year 1969, NASA has re- 
quested $5,000,000 for advanced mis- 
sions studies to examine advanced 
manned space flight concepts, future 
space station studies, and intermediate 
size launch vehicles studies. The com- 
mittee reviewed the expenditures of 
previous year funds for advanced mis- 
sions and determined that NASA has 
an unobligated balance of $5.46 million 
on hand which NASA plans to obligate 
by July 1, 1968. After reviewing the ob- 
ligation rate of funds for advanced mis- 
sions programs the committee reduced 
the NASA request $2.5 million with the 
view that sufficient funds would be 
available at that level for fiscal year 
1969 studies. Therefore, the commit- 
tee recommends a $2.5 million authori- 
zation for fiscal year 1969 for advanced 
missions studies. 

For fiscal year 1969 NASA has re- 
quested a total of $18,569,000 to cover the 
cost of 14 line items at three of the 
manned space flight centers and at seven 
Government-owned testing and manu- 
facturing facilities. 

Of the funds requested $3,560,000 is 
required to pay for judgment claims 
against property acquired by condem- 
nation at Kennedy Space Center dur- 
ing fiscal years 1962 and 1963. Another 
$1,950,000 is for the only two projects 
which can be classified as new construc- 
tion. One is to add to an existing flight 
crew training facility at Houston and the 
other is to build an air pollution con- 
trol facility to meet Los Angeles pollu- 
tion regulations. 

The remaining $13.1 million is for cap- 
ital rehabilitation, alterations, and modi- 
fications to existing facilities at nine 
separate centers and facilities. The total 
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value of manned space flight plant is 
estimated at $2.3 billion. The amount re- 
quested this year for capital rehabilita- 
tion is on the order of six-tenths of 1 
percent of the plant value. A rough in- 
dicator for major industries is that about 
5 percent of the capital value of the 
plant is used annually for capital re- 
habilitation, modification, and altera- 
tions. 

The original request from the manned 
space areas for fiscal year 1969 was 
$68 million and was reduced by NASA 
headquarters to $31 million. The Bureau 
of the Budget further reduced this 
amount to $18.6 million or to a level 
about one-fourth of the original request. 

In view of these factors, the com- 
mittee approved the full amount re- 
quested. 

For fiscal year 1969, NASA requested 
a total of $312,984,000 to cover admin- 
istrative operations at the manned space 
flight areas. This amount is a reduction 
of $4.2 million from the fiscal year 1967 
level and exactly $27,000 higher than 
the level for fiscal year 1968. 

The fiscal year 1969 funds will be re- 
quired to sustain the full year effect of 
the first incremental pay raise under the 
1967 Federal Employees Pay Act, whereas 
the same pay raise was operative for only 
a part of fiscal year 1968. Fixed person- 
nel costs for manned space flight have 
now risen, due primarily to pay raises for 
civil service personnel, to the point where 
they constitute 61.5 percent of the total 
administrative operations budget. If one 
includes related travel of civil service 
personnel to administer contracts, super- 
vise operations and similar activities, this 
percentage rises to 64.5 percent of the 
total budget. 

Additionally, the field centers re- 
quested $364.1 million for their adminis- 
trative operations costs. This was re- 
duced by NASA headquarters and the 
Bureau of the Budget by over $51 mil- 
lion, or about 14 percent. 

The committee concluded that the 
total funds requested for administrative 
operations in manned space flight was 
extremely austere. Therefore, the com- 
mittee approved a token reduction of 
$27,000 to make the fiscal year 1969 
manned space flight portion of the re- 
quest exactly equal to the fiscal year 1968 
operating plan for this budget category. 

Mr. Chairman, a responsive and 
thorough effort has been made in ex- 
amining this year’s budget and I recom- 
mend that the floor sustain the actions 
taken by the committee. 

Now I would like to discuss several 
other aspects of the program such as na- 
tional security. 

NASA’s space effort contributes greatly 
to ultimate military applications. In the 
manned space flight programs, we have 
developed and built very powerful launch 
vehicles, highly sophisticated spacecraft, 
complex test and launch facilities, better 
electronic devices, improved materials, 
and more accurate guidance systems, as 
well as gaining valuable data on how 
well man can function in space and for 
how long. In addition, the ability to 
maneuver and to rendezvous and dock 
with another object in space is of tre- 
mendous importance to the Nation’s 
overall goals in space. The technology, 
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equipment, hardware and trained per- 
sonnel thus being developed by NASA 
for today’s space programs, particularly 
the lunar landing and Apollo applica- 
tions, have direct military applications 
and greatly enhance the national security 
of the United States. 

For example, the two-man lunar 
module, being developed to land a man 
on the moon, could also be used in earth 
orbit to make rendezvous with any other 
satellite and “land” on the satellite. The 
lunar module crew could get out and in- 
spect, test or repair the other satellite, 
and even operate as a “boarding party.” 

NASA’s space vehicles could be used 
not only for interception and inspection, 
but also for surveillance and other mis- 
sions similar to those for which high- 
performance aircraft are now being used. 
There is no doubt but that the Soviets 
are considering space potentials in this 
light. 

With the advent of major space sta- 
tions, such as the Saturn V workshop in 
the Apollo applications program, the 
support available to military applications 
from NASA programs will increase tre- 
mendously beyond what we have today. 

All of these elements and capabilities 
constitute a national resource of en- 
during value which will provide the Na- 
tion with freedom of operation in space, 
with which it will be possible to carry 
out the wide variety of missions that may 
be required by the national interest. 
Such freedom of operation is essential to 
the national security and the preserva- 
tion of peace in space. 

In the international area, our space 
programs—and manned space flight in 
particular—are considered as a measure 
of our ability to compete with the Soviet 
Union and, in a larger sense, as a meas- 
ure of the worth of our system of gov- 
ernment. 

Let us not forget that the basic stimu- 
lus for the major U.S. effort in space in 
the late 1950’s and early 1960’s was com- 
petition from the Soviets. The competi- 
tion is just as real today as it was 10 
years ago. The fact is that the Russians 
today are accelerating their space pro- 
gram while we are cutting back on ours. 

There is no doubt that we shall con- 
tinue to be confronted by the Soviets on 
many fronts for the rest of this century. 
Whether it be a Berlin airlift or a Berlin 
wall, a Korea or a Vietnam, a ballistic 
missile race or a space race—they will 
confront us on all fronts where they can 
expect to make gains. 

There is nothing the Soviets would 
rather see than to have the United States 
dissipate our total efforts in Vietnam 
while they win the battles on the fron- 
tier of technology—battles on the space 
frontier which allow them to win the 
minds and the imaginations of uncom- 
mitted peoples throughout the world. 

It is clear that the American people 
do not want to be second to anyone—and 
if we fail to support a vigorous space 
program now, we can surely expect to 
hear a great hue and cry about 3 years 
from now to “catch up.” 

The contributions of the space pro- 
gram to our national security and to our 
international position are quite obvious. 
Not so obvious, but of equal importance 
in the long run, are the basic contribu- 
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tions of the program to bringing to- 
gether people from all disciplines—from 
medicine and the life sciences, through 
physics, astronomy, and engineering to 
economics and public administration— 
and causing them to work together to- 
ward a common goal—the long-term 
survival of men in space. I believe that 
this forced intermingling of knowledge 
and skills will do much to create new 
solutions to many of our immediate as 
well as long-term social and urban 
problems. 

The real problems we are facing today 
in our cities are associated with the fact 
there are more people in the cities than 
the cities need to maintain their opera- 
tion, and there has not been a way found 
to use these people's talents effectively 
to produce something that someone else 
wants. I believe that a society will only 
succeed to the extent that each member 
of that society is producing rather than 
accepting. Clearly, it is impossible to 
guarantee full employment of all the 
people in this Nation, and maintain a 
stable society, if the number of people 
in that society continues to increase each 
year, unless at the same time we create 
new technology, new industries and new 
outlets to provide new opportunities for 
all of these people to make positive con- 
tributions to the society. 

There is no question that advancing 
technology, along with education, are 
the long-term answers to the social and 
economic problems this Nation faces. 
And the space program is one of the 
major contributors to the advance of 
both education and technology. 

Nonetheless, there are still those who 
complain, “Why should we spend this 
money to explore space when there is so 
much to be done right here on earth?” 

To those people, I say that there was 
plenty to be done in Europe when Colum- 
bus left it. And there is still plenty to be 
done there. If Columbus had waited until 
Europe had no more internal problems, 
he would still be waiting. But the opening 
up of the New World did more to revive 
the European culture and economy than 
any internal actions could possibly have 
done. 

Similarly, I strongly believe that, be- 
cause of Vietnam and the crisis in our 
cities, a dynamic space program becomes 
of even greater importance than before. 
Our Nation’s accomplishments in space 
serve to inspire a reawakening of the 
American spirit and a rebirth of our na- 
tional pride, at a time when our purpose 
is faltering at home, and our image is 
being tarnished abroad. 

This Nation did not declare the “tech- 
nological” war, in space or on earth. We 
were challenged by international com- 
petition. We have now reached the point 
in space where the opportunity to excel 
in our competition is clearly within our 
grasp. This is not the time to retrench. 
This is the time to capitalize on the 
money and the work we have invested 
over the past 10 years. 

I urge support of the NASA authoriza- 
tion bill as reported by the committee. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may desire 
to the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Kartu], chairman of the subcommittee. 

Mr. KARTH. Mr. Chairman, I recog- 
nize that the cuts embodied in this bill 
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have already been well documented this 
afternoon, and I choose not to belabor 
the point. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of H.R. 
15856, the NASA authorization bill for 
fiscal year 1969. 

I want to begin by saying that I con- 
sider this a very tight budget. The NASA 
request was reduced by almost $400 mil- 
lion by the Bureau of the Budget before 
this proposal reached the Science and 
Astronautics Committee. The committee 
then made a number of selected reduc- 
tions which total approximately $153 
million. The Nation is thereby left with 
the smallest space budget in several 
years. 

In the unmanned space program our 
committee has recommended a total re- 
duction of approximately $36.5 million. 
The major cuts were made, first, in the 
bioscience program, which will result in 
the deferral for 1 year of the two 21-day 
biosatellite missions. This will save $11 
million during the forthcoming fiscal 
year. 

I want to make it clear that this was 
not a cancellation of the biosatellite mis- 
sion, but simply a deferral of a previously 
approved program, and one which the 
committee considers an important scien- 
tific experiment. 

NASA’s request for supporting re- 
search and technology in the unmanned 
program was reduced by almost $11.5 
million. These funds are needed to sup- 
port research in order to provide a firm 
foundation for future flight missions. 
This reduction will permit continuation 
of this type of research work during 
fiscal year 1969 at approximately the 
same level of effort as the current fiscal 
year. 

I want to take a few moments to ex- 
plain the committee’s position on the 
unmanned planetary exploration pro- 
gram. Let me begin by reminding the 
members of the Committee that NASA 
has already achieved three spectacularly 
successful flights to the nearby planets 
of Mars and Venus. The two Mariner 
missions to Venus in 1962 and 1967 dis- 
closed significant scientific information 
about the nature, composition, and tem- 
perature of that planet’s atmosphere. 
Our successful mission to Mars in 1964 
returned some truly remarkable televi- 
sion pictures of the Martian surface and 
also disclosed data regarding the density 
and composition of the Martian atmo- 
sphere. 

It goes without saying that we have 
only scratched the surface. The bill un- 
der consideration today includes two ad- 
ditional missions to Mars in 1971 and 
1973, which have been described as “new 
starts.” In a sense this is true, inasmuch 
as the planetary program has been dras- 
tically scaled down since last year, and 
the missions now contemplated have 
been substituted for the more ambitious 
and more expensive Voyager program, 
which incidentally, was approved by 
Congress in the past. Voyager has now 
been cancelled for financial reasons. 
Therefore, it is not incorrect to describe 
these relatively inexpensive substitute 
missions as “new starts.” On the other 
hand, these proposed additional Mariner 
missions to explore Mars should realis- 
tically be viewed as a continuation of an 
ongoing program which was undertaken 
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at the very beginning of America’s space 
program. 

These spacecraft will be based upon 
the earlier successful Mariner design and 
technology, and they will provide this 
country with the tools with which to pro- 
ceed in an orderly fashion in the explo- 
ration of our solar system. 

I believe that the scientific missions 
to the planets are important ingredients 
of our space program if we are to main- 
tain our leadership in scientific and tech- 
nological progress. 

This view is shared by the scientific 
community. Last year, for example, the 
President’s Science Advisory Committee 
issued a report which concluded that 
planetary exploration offers the most re- 
warding scientific objectives for the dec- 
ade of the 1970’s. Let me quote from that 
report: 

These objectives offer a supreme challenge 
because their accomplishment may lead to 
answers to scientific questions of great 
human significance concerning the origin 
and evolution of life, of the solar system and 
of the universe. 


This PSAC report, compiled by some of 
America’s outstanding scientists, recom- 
mended that— 

Planetary exploration should set the pace 
for the post-Apollo space program in the 
sense that the total budget for programs 
which relate to this objective should consti- 
tute the largest part of the budget for NASA. 


The leaders of the Soviet Union evi- 
dently agree with this conclusion. They 
have already given planetary exploration 
top priority. Since 1960 the Russians have 
taken virtually every opportunity to 
launch exploratory spacecraft to Mars 
and Venus. Compared to our five at- 
tempts, they have launched 19 missions 
to those planets. In every case, their 
spacecraft weighed from three to five 
times as much as ours. 

Thus, compared to our relatively mod- 
est investment in planetary exploration, 
theirs has been enormous. The fact that 
the Soviet Union has achieved only one 
successful mission after 18 straight fail- 
ures also constitutes overwhelming evi- 
dence of their commitment to planetary 
exploration, and to the value they place 
on this aspect of their total space pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Chairman, one cannot help won- 
dering what certain members of this 
Committee would say if the Science and 
Astronautics Committee were to propose 
authorization of a much larger and more 
expensive planetary exploration program 
following 18 failures out of 19 attempts. 
Fortunately, we are able to come to the 
floor of the House with a record of suc- 
cess, and we ask approval of a modest 
planetary program, smaller than the So- 
viet program, and smaller than the pro- 
gram we proposed a year ago. 

We have every reason to believe, now 
that the Soviets have tasted success, they 
will proceed with an increasingly am- 
bitious and vigorous planetary explora- 
tion program. If the Congress disap- 
proves the NASA proposal presented here 
today, it seems certain that we will have 
taken the first step toward relinquishing 
this important scientific activity to the 
only other nation in the world capable 
of carrying it out, the Soviet Union; and 
I believe we will live to regret it. I think 
it is wrong to ask whether we can afford 
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this kind of space program. I believe we 
should ask whether we can afford not 
to have such a progressive program for 
space exploration. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to mention one 
other aspect of the unmanned program 
which I consider to be most significant— 
the so-called applications satellite proj- 
ects. These include satellite systems for 
communications, meteorology, and navi- 
gation, among others. These are the 
space systems which have a direct rela- 
ship to the Nation’s economy and which 
can make immediate contributions to- 
ward solving some of our more pressing 
problems. 

NASA can point with understandable 
pride to steady progress, highly worth- 
while accomplishments, and the attain- 
ment of stated objectives. Communica- 
tions satellites are now in daily opera- 
tional use, both by the military and by 
commercial communications carriers. 
NASA is continuing its important re- 
search and development of equipment for 
use in future communications systems 
with the ATS program. 

Closely related to this work in com- 
munications, research in navigation and 
traffic control techniques and equipment 
has already indicated that satellites can 
assist over-ocean aircraft and ships at 
sea to obtain more precise position in- 
formation under all weather conditions 
and will some day aid in air-sea traffic 
control, and in coordination of emer- 
gency rescue operations. 

NASA’s meteorological satellite proj- 
ects have been the most successful of all 
NASA programs. The United States has 
launched 18 meteorological satellites 
without a single failure. Our weather 
satellites have been operational for 2 
years, and the Environmental Science 
Services Administration—ESSA—is now 
using satellites and sensors developed 
by NASA for weather prediction on a 
daily basis. 

The most exciting new program that 
will be undertaken during fiscal year 
1969 is the so-called earth resources sur- 
vey program. In cooperation with the 
Departments of Agriculture, Commerce, 
Interior, and Navy, NASA is now study- 
ing the feasibility of surveying the 
world’s natural resources from space. As 
part of this program, high-altitude air- 
craft will carry various types of remote 
sensors, such as special cameras, infra- 
red imagers, microwave radiometers and 
radar to test their potential for collect- 
ing earth resources data. In addition, 
NASA is undertaking the design and de- 
velopment of an experimental earth re- 
sources satellite system which will in- 
corporate these advance sensors, and, 
assuming reasonable progress, we can 
look for an operational system of great 
economic potential within the next few 
years. 

Last year the National Academy of 
Sciences conducted a study of the use of 
satellites for various economic applica- 
tions. The Academy’s report concluded: 

The potential economic benefits to our 
society from space systems are enormous. 
This may amount to billions of dollars per 
year to many diverse elements of our in- 
dustry and commerce and use to the public. 


An effective ERS system, in terms of 
its potential benefits to mankind, could 
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represent the greatest direct return on 
investment of any aspect of the space 
program. Its aim is to discover resources, 
to improve their exploitation and man- 
agement, to conserve those we have, and 
to help in applying them for the public 
good. In agriculture, for example, crop 
growth, yield, and damage-assessment 
data could be obtained. Management of 
water resources is another of several 
critical areas in which major contribu- 
tions could be made by such a system. 

I want to remind the members of this 
Committee that the space program has 
already made great contributions to this 
Nation’s technological progress, and we 
have had a space program for only the 
past decade. I think it is essential to the 
future strength and growth of our coun- 
try that we continue a vigorous space 
program. Even more important, our posi- 
tion of world leadership may well be at 
stake. 

Mr. Chairman, today we will vote to 
authorize a program which will produce 
important and useful scientific results 
and continue experimentation on sig- 
nificant space applications. New starts 
are at a minimum but if this budget is 
approved, the United States will be able 
to continue the most useful of our on- 
going programs, we can avoid abandon- 
ing the field of planetary exploration, 
and we can hold together teams and 
capabilities to meet future national needs 
in space science and applications. Even 
though this program for fiscal year 1969 
falls far short of what America is capa- 
ble of, and far short of what, in my view, 
it would clearly be in the national in- 
terest for us to undertake, it is a good 
program and one which we on the Sci- 
ence and Astronautics Committee have 
no hesitation in recommending to the 
ao as the course to follow at this 
time. 

However, recognizing the fiscal prob- 
lems of the forthcoming year, I appre- 
ciate that further cuts will be made. I 
think some further reductions can be 
made. Again, however, I trust they will 
not be so drastic as to cause the space 
program to fall into total bankruptcy. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield such time as he might 
desire to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
MOSHER]. 

Mr. MOSHER. Mr. Chairman, I espe- 
cially want to express my support for 
those portions of H.R. 15856, the NASA 
authorization, which have to do with the 
unmanned programs. 

I am convinced it is from NASA’s un- 
manned efforts that we receive the great- 
est, most valuable return for each dollar 
we appropriate. 

This year, our subcommittee, ably led 
by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Kartu], and after very thorough consid- 
eration, made selective cuts of approxi- 
mately $36.5 million—or about 6.6 per- 
cent—in NASA’s already meager pro- 
posals for space science and applications 
effort. 

I emphasize that our recommendations 
to you were by unanimous votes in both 
ibe subcommittee and the full commit- 


These reductions were not in any case 
because we felt NASA’s proposals lacked 
merit, but rather only because of the 
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extraordinary demands today on our 
Nation’s resources and the resulting cru- 
cial need for exceptional budget re- 
straint. 

We have pruned NASA’s authorized 
expenditures for very important un- 
manned scientific efforts, especially for 
planetary exploration, far below the cur- 
rent level of similar effort by the Soviet 
Union, as I will explain in more detail 
later in these remarks. 

We propose these cuts very reluc- 
tantly, because it is very unfortunate 
that an already limited program which 
has achieved such successful momentum 
should be cut back so drastically. 

Let me briefly review some of the ac- 
complishments of the unmanned space 
effort to date. In the past 4 years, we 
have had 13 successful flights of auto- 
mated spacecraft to the moon: three 
Rangers, five Surveyors and five Lunar 
Orbiters. These spacecraft have returned 
many thousands of valuable, useful TV 
pictures of the moon. The entire surface 
of the moon has been photographed from 
orbit, and the physical and chemical 
properties of the lunar soil have been 
tested with scientific equipment soft 
landed at selected sites. By any standard, 
these are truly “miracle” achievements 
which have advanced our knowledge and 
understanding of the moon manyfold. 
A mere decade ago, few if any believed 
such missions were possible. 

With these successful missions, the 
current phase of the automated explora- 
tion of the moon has been completed. 
The stage has now been set for the next 
step, the Apollo program, in which man 
will visit the moon and return with lunar 
samples to earth. 

During the first decade of this Nation’s 
exploration of space, our scientists have 
also obtained a much clearer under- 
standing of our space environment. Us- 
ing a variety of “tools” ranging from 
sounding rockets and small explorer 
satellites to observatory class satellites 
weighing thousands of pounds and carry- 
ing many instruments, NASA has made 
investigations of the earth-sun relation- 
ship, the medium in which the earth 
orbits, and the nature of the universe. 
The many successful launches in the 
physics and astronomy programs have 
provided a firm foundation for the fu- 
ture, and have already added signifi- 
cantly to man’s understanding of his 
world. 

Some of the Nation’s most successful 
space programs have been in the appli- 
cations satellite projects. The United 
States has launched 18 meteorological 
satellites, and achieved an almost un- 
believable 100-percent record of suc- 
cess. The Environmental Science Service 
Administration now has an operational 
weather satellite system based upon 
NASA’s successful Tiros program. 

The American effort in communica- 
tions satellite development has also been 
extraordinarily successful, and has pro- 
vided the basis for an operational system 
in the making. 

The most exciting new project on the 
horizon is the earth resources survey 
system on which research and develop- 
ment will be undertaken during the 
forthcoming fiscal year. It is expected 
that remote sensors in space will, in just 
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a few years, provide valuable data on 
the status of our agriculture and forests, 
and on the location and availability of 
mineral and water resources; such a sys- 
tem will contribute to the management, 
utilization, and conservation of all our 
natural resources. It is impossible at this 
time to estimate with precision the eco- 
nomic effects of such a system, though 
some experts say many billions of dollars 
will be saved annually. 

Perhaps the most important thing 
about our record of success is the fact 
that the United States has demonstrated 
extraordinary capabilities to do many 
important experiments in space. The sum 
total of all our successful missions clearly 
shows that America is a “can do” nation. 

We have had a very aggressive research 
and development program over the past 
decade, characterized by great variety; 
and it has produced large dividends on 
our investment. Last year, 88 percent of 
all space science and applications 
launches were successful. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems timely to re- 
mind the members of this Committee 
that the space program has made great 
contributions to this Nation’s techno- 
logical progress during the past decade; 
contributions that have strengthened our 
economy, our security, and our way of 
life. 

I think it is essential to the future 
strength and growth of our country that 
we continue a vigorous space program. 
Even more important, our position of 
world leadership may well be at stake. 

In this connection, I would like to say 
a few words about the Soviet space effort, 
and why I think it is important to assess 
our own program in the light of what we 
know the Russians are doing. 

The experts seem to agree that the 
space program of the Soviet Union is 
roughly comparable to our own; that is, 
both countries have invested large-scale 
resources of similar size into broadly 
based programs which, although some- 
what different in detail, are quite similar 
in general outline. 

It is significant, however, that while 
the Soviet space effort is of about the 
same magnitude as the U.S. program, in 
absolute terms, theirs might fairly be 
considered much larger than our own, 
relative to that nation’s comparatively 
smaller gross national product. Accord- 
ingly, it appears that the leaders of the 
Soviet Union place a somewhat greater 
value on space exploration than we 
Americans do, since they invest a sub- 
stantially larger proportion of their 
available resources in their space pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Chairman, it is not my position 
that simply because the Soviet Union 
decides upon a particular policy—in 
space or elsewhere—that we should nec- 
essarily do the same thing. On the other 
hand, I believe we should be aware of all 
aspects of the Soviet program, to the ex- 
tent that is possible; and further, it 
seems reasonable to me that the nature 
and magnitude of their space effort 
should, at least, be a consideration when 
we sit down to decide on the type and 
size of program we shall have. 

At this point, I should like to compare 
our program for planetary exploration 
with that of the Soviet Union. Let me 
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begin by stating that planetary explora- 
tion must be viewed simply in the context 
of scientific rivalry; presumably it has no 
military objectives. 

Since 1962, the United States has made 
five attempts to explore Mars and Venus, 
the two planets closest to the Earth. All 
five Mariner spacecraft have been in the 
450- to 600-pound weight class. By con- 
trast, since 1960 the Soviet Union has 
made 19 known attempts to explore Mars 
and Venus. In each case, their spacecraft 
have weighed from 1,400 to 2,500 pounds. 
These figures reveal that the Russian 
program is many times larger than our 
own, and truly impressive by any stand- 
ard of measurement. 

Another indication of the importance 
which the Soviets place upon planetary 
exploration is the fact that they have 
persisted in the face of a remarkable 
series of failures. In point of fact, the 
Soviet program experienced 18 successive 
failures, and it was not until last October 
when they finally achieved a successful 
mission to Venus with their 19th plane- 
tary attempt. 

I am pleased to be able to say that 
three of the five American planetary 
missions were spectacularly successful, 
returning highly significant scientific 
data about both Mars and Venus. One 
cannot help wondering, however, wheth- 
er the American people, or the members 
of this committee, would have been as 
patient as the Soviets have been, and 
continued to underwrite an expensive 
planetary exploration program after 
18 straight failures. Clearly, this must 
be viewed as a commitment of a high 
order on their part, and a measure 
of the significance which the leaders of 
the Kremlin attach to planetary explora- 
tion. 

I think it is important that we try to 
understand why the Soviets have placed 
such emphasis on planetary exploration. 
Let us turn to our own experts for their 
assessment. About a year ago, the Presi- 
dent’s Science Advisory Committee re- 
leased a report entitled “The Space Pro- 
gram in the Post-Apollo Period.” This 
report was prepared by panels of out- 
standing American scientists, mostly 
from our great universities. They con- 
cluded that the exploration of the planets 
should be a primary objective of the U.S. 
space program during the next decade. 
The report goes on to state: 

We believe that planetary exploration 
should set the pace for the post-Apollo 
space program, in the sense that the total 
budget for the programs which relate to this 
objective should constitute the largest part 
of the budget for NASA. 


Evidently, these American scientists 
do not disagree with the Soviet Union’s 
emphasis. 

Their report concludes that planetary 
exploration may lead to answers to sci- 
entific questions of great human signifi- 
cance concerning the origin and evolu- 
tion of life, of the solar system, and of 
the universe. 

Mr. Chairman, the authorization bill 
before the Committee today provides for 
a modest planetary exploration program, 
much less ambitious than the one pre- 
sented to the House last year. The pro- 
gram provides for launches to Mars dur- 
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ing the next three opportunities which 
occur in 1969, 1971, and 1973. 

In many ways, Mars is our most ex- 
citing neighbor in space. It is a very 
dynamic and changing planet, with polar 
caps that grow and recede, with vast 
areas over its reddish surface that turn 
green in the spring, and with an atmos- 
phere marked at various times by yellow 
clouds and blue haze. 

Scientists believe it is quite possible 
that some form of life may have evolved 
on Mars; in 1971, we will be able to study 
the greenish growth color changes on 
the surface and produce surveys of 
topography, temperature, and atmos- 
pheric composition over up to 70 per- 
cent of the Mars surface. These surveys 
should indicate the more likely spots for 
the existence of life on the surface. 

After orbital reconnaissance of Mars 
is conducted with Mariner spacecraft in 
1971, the next logical progression is the 
landing of a science payload on the sur- 
face of Mars in 1973. By using the basic 
Mariner spacecraft and modifying it to 
accommodate a landing capsule, it will 
be possible for the United States to 
achieve its first landing of an automated 
spacecraft on another planet. 

The objectives of such a mission would 
include direct atmospheric and surface 
measurements to answer scientific ques- 
tions about the planet Mars, providing a 
better understanding of its characteris- 
tics and its relationship to Earth. 

There is every reason to believe that 
the Soviet Union will continue its ag- 
gressive planetary exploration program 
to both Mars and Venus during the 
decade of the 1970’s. It is my conviction 
that unless the Congress approves the 
program presented today, for all intents 
and purposes we will relinquish this vital 
aspect of space exploration to the Soviet 
Union. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may desire 
to the gentleman from West Virginia 
(Mr. HEcHLER]. 

ADVANCED RESEARCH AND TECHNOLOGY 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, NASA requested $862.8 mil- 
lion within the areas over which our sub- 
committee has jurisdiction. These areas 
cover the tracking network, technology 
utilization, aeronautics, basic research, 
chemical propulsion, space vehicle sys- 
tems, electronics systems, human factor 
systems, space power and electric propul- 
sion, as well as a small amount of con- 
struction and administrative operations 
for the areas I have mentioned. 

We voted a number of reductions from 
the NASA budget request, and concluded 
we should recommend a total authoriza- 
tion of $806.5 million. This represents a 
cut of $56.3 million from the budgeted 
request within our area. 

There is a natural tendency to concen- 
trate on economy cuts, to talk about them 
as prime examples of how Congress can 
and does show its muscle, and to stress 
that an economy cut is the greatest serv- 
ice which the legislative branch can per- 
form. I do not wish to minimize the im- 
portance of economy, and the salutary 
effects which frequently follow economies 
in the form of better management prac- 
tices. On the other hand, it is our duty 
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to describe in more positive and con- 
structive terms what we are doing and 
plan to do with the funds we are author- 
izing. 

Advanced research and technology is 
the prime investment which this Nation 
is making in the future strength of our 
programs in science, space, aeronautics 
and in many related areas. When the 
economy bell rings, there is a rush to es- 
tablish priorities. All too often the first 
to suffer and to be deferred is the kind 
of advanced research which will deter- 
mine what kind of scientific strength this 
Nation will have 20 or 25 years hence. 
Year after year, as chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Advanced Research and 
Technology, I have spoken out against 
and resisted a downward trend in the 
kind of research which enriches the well- 
springs of the Nation’s future strength. 
I believe we have done fairly well this 
year in bringing in a balanced program 
for the future, which reflects sound in- 
vestments, and yet achieves the kind of 
economies which we believe necessary 
when related to our other domestic and 
foreign commitments and the budget 
pressures we are encountering. 

One of the biggest casualties of the 
economy axe is the very highly regarded 
NERVA nuclear rocket program. The 
committee was divided in its conclusion 
reduce NASA’s budgeted request of $60 
million for the NERVA nuclear rocket 
program down to $11.7 million. 

The intent of the committee was not 
to eliminate permanently the NERVA I 
program from NASA planning. It was 
fully recognized that the NERVA I pro- 
gram has achieved significant success in 
producing a nuclear rocket engine, a step 
forward of real magnitude. The proto- 
type engine has already produced over 
50,000 pounds of thrust for 1 hour’s dura- 
tion. This is an engine that can provide 
for flight missions booster energy for ap- 
proximately 54 minutes longer than any 
other conventional chemical rocket sys- 
tem. These facts alone make it very clear 
that such an engine can provide a ca- 
pability to NASA in space that most likely 
cannot at this time be matched by our 
principal rival in space. 

Nevertheless, the committee also rec- 
ognizes that this project is extremely ex- 
pensive. Its total runout costs to 1975, 
when a flight-rated engine will be avail- 
able, are possibly $1,100,000,000. It is also 
aware that $1,140,000,000 has already 
been spent by AEC and NASA for nuclear 
rocket development. Therefore, the com- 
mittee could not really accept the prem- 
ise offered by NASA that it was a dire 
necessity that further development of 
the NERVA I should be continued in fis- 
cal year 1969 at the rate of $60 million. 

Instead, the committee decided to de- 
fer the project and to defer recommended 
authorization to a later date. Influencing 
this decision was the fact that NASA 
could not in precise terms define the mis- 
sion and the time schedule which would 
be necessary before full utilization of this 
engine could be realized. Furthermore, 
the committee was fully cognizant during 
its deliberations of the action taken by 
the House last year with respect to 
NERVA II, a project designed to produce 
an engine of 200,000 pounds thrust. 
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There is no doubt that this decision by 
the committee is a calculated risk, in- 
volving the possibility of being again 
outstripped by the Soviet Union at some 
future date, possibly in the mid-1970’s. 
The leadtimes for this project dictated 
by the complexity of the research can be 
fairly well estimated. And they are long 
indeed. But the committee felt that it was 
necessary to balance those long lead- 
times and the unknowns of the future 
against the stringencies of economy in 
this country today. Indeed, this was a 
hard choice to make, and it was not made 
with the intention of forever precluding 
NASA’s full development of a nuclear 
rocket engine. 

A man for whom I have a tremendous 
admiration, Dr. Wernher von Braun, 
testified day before yesterday, April 30, 
before the Committee on Aeronautical 
and Space Sciences of the other body. 
His remarks on the NERVA nuclear 
rocket development are very pertinent. 
He said: 

I am convinced that nuclear propulsion is 
a must for our future space needs. At the 
same time, I am equally convinced that it is 
important that we not think of the nuclear 
rocket solely in terms of any particular mis- 
sion but rather in terms of the overall in- 
crease it will give to our space exploration 
capability and its potential applicability to 
a very wide range of missions. If we have 
learned anything from history we know that 
where advanced technology exists, it will 
generally be used and used effectively. The 
point I’m trying to emphasize is that I feel 
that the NERVA engine development and 
eventually a flight stage should be funded on 
the basis of technology advancement, empha- 
sizing mission versatility rather than tying 
the program to a specific mission. 

A one-year delay in funding could result in 
as much as two years delay in having an 
operational nuclear engine. In view of the 
investment already made and the successes 
achieved thus far, I feel we must continue 
the nuclear engine development. 

I think the nuclear rocket, when compared 
to our current propulsion capabilities is 
analogous to a comparison of the piston- 
engine airplane and todays modern jetliners. 
Many experts said there was no requirement 
for the turbojet engine in the aircraft busi- 
ness. Not only has history proven them wrong 
but this advancement in airplane propulsion 
technology has paid for itself many times 
over. 

I think it is extremely important to note 
that the NERVA program represents by far 
the most significant advancement in pro- 
pulsion technology that can achieve opera- 
tional status in the 1970 decade. It is the 
only high-thrust system which is currently 
anywhere near a development phase that 
offers specific impulses greater than 800 
seconds, or almost twice that of our most 
advanced chemical rockets. This means that 
for a given engine thrust, a nuclear rocket 
would need little more than half the fuel 
required for a chemical rocket to accom- 
plish a specific mission. 

. * = * * 

The decision to develop this engine was 
made three years before the go-ahead deci- 
sion to develop Saturn V. Similarly, research 
on liquid-hydrogen and liquid-oxygen en- 
gines, with their significant jump in specific 
impulse over conventional oxygen and kero- 
sene systems, led to starting the J-2 engine 
which now powers the Saturn V second and 
third stages, the S-II and S-IVB. The nu- 
clear rocket now offers us the opportunity 
to nearly double the specific impulse of the 
J-2 engine. 

Of course, the real measure of preeminence 
is the capability to accomplish desirable mis- 
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sion objectives. The point I made earlier 
concerning the mission versatility of a nu- 
clear vehicle is appropriate in this regard. A 
nuclear third stage on Saturn V would pro- 
vide us with the capability to meet future 
requirements which will certainly face us in 
the accomplishment of our basic purpose— 
making available to our nation and its peo- 
ple the great potential benefits inherent in 
our advancing space technology. 

This all points back to my opening remark 
that the nuclear rocket is a vital key to our 
future space exploration capability and ver- 
satility. I would have great concern for the 
long future of our space program without 
this kind of propulsion capability. 

SNAP-8 NUCLEAR GENERATOR 


In the area of space power and nuclear 
propulsion, NASA requested $44.8 mil- 
lion. Of this amount $7.5 million was re- 
quested for the SNAP-8 nuclear electric 
generator project for the production of a 
35-kilowatt, onboard power generating 
system which could last up to 2 years. 
Our committee has strongly supported 
this development in the past. This year 
we cut $2.5 million from the requested 
amount, leaving $5 million. We believe 
this amount will be sufficient to main- 
tain a program of component testing at 
the Lewis Research Laboretory, and also 
enough money for the present contrac- 
tor to continue testing. 


AERONAUTICS 


In the glamor and glory of space flight, 
we tend to forget that the name of the 
agency which administers this program 
is the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration. I believe that one of the 
greatest contributions our committee has 
made is in stimulating greater emphasis 
in the field of aeronautics research. In 
past years, when this program has been 
starved, our committee has authorized 
and succeeded in funding amounts above 
the budget requests. We have also ad- 
vocated the upgrading of the work on 
aeronautics within the NASA admin- 
istrative structure. As a result of our 
recommendation, NASA has set up a new 
position of Deputy Associate Adminis- 
trator for Aeronautics, and filled that 
position with an able administrator and 
research specialist, Dr. Charles Harper. 

Next to the space exploration program, 
we firmly believe that this is NASA’s 
most important research activity area. 
We have had Secretary of Transporta- 
tion Alan Boyd and FAA Administrator 
General McKee before our subcommit- 
tee, as well as their subordinate officials, 
to test with them the ultimate value and 
future application of the kind of re- 
search in aeronautics being carried on 
by NASA. 

I hope that the action of the subcom- 
mittee, which was sustained by the full 
committee, will also be sustained here 
on the floor. I say this because in this 
day of economy cuts and budget slashes, 
we have had the temerity to come in 
with a recommendation that NASA be 
authorized an amount above its budget 
request for this vital area of aeronautics. 
NASA asked for $76.9 million, and we 
are authorizing them $77.9 million. We 
are suggesting that these additional 
funds be applied in the areas of aircraft 
noise abatement, vertical and short take- 
off and landing plane development, and 
collision avoidance research. I wish this 
increase could be greater, and I so voted 
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in the subcommittee, but this is a pretty 
fair-sized authorization when you con- 
sider it exceeds the total amount for the 
Federal aid to airport program annual 
funding. 

ADMINISTRATIVE OPERATIONS 


A budget of $195,108,000 for the ad- 
ministration of the six OART centers 
was critically reviewed by the committee. 
NASA witnesses presented a strong jus- 
tification for administrative operations 
funds and cited instances in which last 
year’s administrative operations cuts had 
made it necessary to curtail approved 
research and development programs. 

In the light of this testimony the only 
reduction recommended by the commit- 
tee for administration is directed to- 
ward the Electronics Research Center. 
The Center requested 150 new positions. 
The committee stipulated that NASA 
should hire no more than 75 new people 
and that these new personnel should only 
be utilized in the aeronautical research 
programs of the Electronics Research 
Center. 

Therefore, the total amount recom- 
mended for authorization for the Elec- 
tronics Research Center is $17.579 mil- 
lion. The total sum requested for ad- 
ministrative operations under the Office 
of Advanced Research and Technology— 
$195,108,000—was reduced to a recom- 
mended authorization of $193,608,000. 

TRACKING AND DATA ACQUISITION 


Our subcommittee also had under its 
jurisdiction the entire area of tracking 
and data acquisition, for which $304.8 
million was requested. I need not empha- 
size the vital importance of the tracking 
network in insuring the success of both 
manned and unmanned space missions. 
The committee authorized $299.8 million, 
a reduction of $5 million in the request, 
in this area. 

TECHNOLOGY UTILIZATION 


One of the most important functions 
that NASA performs is the dissemination 
of internally generated technical infor- 
mation to users outside of NASA. This 
is done through the technology utiliza- 
tion program whose objectives are: 

First. To increase the return on the 
national investment in aerospace re- 
search and development by encouraging 
additional uses of the knowledge gained 
in those programs; 

Second. To shorten the time gap be- 
tween the discovery of new knowledge 
and its effective use in the marketplace; 

Third. To aid the movement of new 
knowledge across industry, disciplinary, 
and regional boundaries; 

Fourth. To contribute to the knowledge 
of better means of transferring tech- 
nology from its points of origin to its 
points of potential use. 

After publication and evaluation, re- 
gional dissemination centers store, re- 
trieve, and interpret for local industry 
new technology developed by NASA. The 
centers are particularly self-supporting 
through membership fees of participat- 
ing companies. As an example at the 
regional development center at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, 51 companies are 
paying annual membership fees and sev- 
eral additional companies are being 
served on an ad hoc fee basis rather than 
via an annual membership. 
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The committee authorized the full $4 
million requested by NASA in this area. 


CONSTRUCTION OF FACILITIES 


Budget requests were considered and 
approved for four construction projects 
totaling $22,141,000. One is under 
OART—an improved water distribution 
system for the Ames Research Center— 
and the others are at tracking and data 
acquisition sites. 

With respect to certain new TDA an- 
tenna projects, the committee took the 
position that they should be correlated 
with the respective research and develop- 
ment programs they are designed to 
serve. Accordingly, in line with approval 
of the Sunblazer program by the Sub- 
committee on Space Science and Appli- 
cations, the related construction of fa- 
cilities request of $2,880,000 for a phased 
array antenna system at Goldstone Sta- 
tion was approved by the Subcommittee 
on Advanced Research and Technology, 
and subsequently by the full committee. 

Likewise, the committee approved a 
sum of $17 million to start construction 
of two new 210-foot-deep space antenna 
at Madrid, Spain, and Canberra, Aus- 
tralia, on the basis of testimony that 
their first required use will be to support 
the planetary exploration program in 
the early 1970’s. The total cost of the 
two 210-foot antennae is estimated at 
$34 million, the balance to be budgeted 
in fiscal year 1970. The construction time 
is estimated at 3 years. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. EckHarpT] such time as he 
may consume. 

Mr. ECKHARDT. Mr. Chairman, I 
know of my own knowledge in serving on 
my subcommittee that pencils were 
sharpened and figures were cut to the 
bone on that committee and on the full 
committee. 

I happen to serve from an area that is 
just across the bayou from the Houston 
Manned Space Center. I also serve in a 
district that contains, perhaps, as many 
pockets of poverty as exist any place in 
the Nation. I wish to say that to cut this 
program beyond the recommendations of 
the committee would be a disservice to 
the national efforts both in the area of 
science and in the general area of hu- 
manity. 

I feel that when we consider cutting 
this program because of expenditures 
overseas, even in the war effort, we may 
at some later time be in a position 
roughly comparable to what England 
would be in today had moneys been di- 
verted, in the days of Queen Elizabeth I, 
from the western exploration for use in 
the Irish wars. 

Therefore, I strongly support the rec- 
ommendation of the committee. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield such time as he may 
consume to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. RUMSFELD]. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding me this 
time. I certainly wish to associate myself 
with the remarks that have been made 
about the importance of a sound on- 
going space efforts in this country. I also 
endorse the remarks which have sug- 
gested that we must deal with our seri- 
ous economic situation. We must estab- 
lish sound priorities and indeed put first 
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things first and do the things which 
are urgent and necessary. At the same 
time we must defer or postpone some 
items of lower priority. 

I say this because it is my intention 
to support two amendments which will 
be offered dealing both with Apollo ap- 
plications and with the administrative 
operations section of the bill. It seems 
to me that in both instances reductions 
can be made which will not cripple the 
space program and certainly not affect 
in any way the manned lunar landing 
portion of the space program, And, as 
the gentleman from Iowa pointed out in 
his colloquy with the gentleman from 
Indiana, they certainly will not affect 
the military space program. 

I would like to pose a question or two. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RUMSFELD. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chairman, 
did I understand the gentleman correct- 
ly to say that what NASA does in space 
will not affect our military program? 

Mr. RUMSFELD. No. I said that the 
amendment that the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania intends to offer with 
respect to Apollo applications and the 
amendment which the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. RovupesusH] intends to 
offer with respect to administrative op- 
erations would not cripple the NASA 
space program and would not affect the 
military space program, in my judgment. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. RUMSFELD. I yield to the gentle- 
man, 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chairman, 
to a degree I would agree with the gentle- 
man. 

To the degree that the cut restricts 
or impairs or slows down the experiments 
NASA is making under Apollo applica- 
tions for the military program it will af- 
fect the military program. Actually, in 
the Apollo applications program, the 
work shop, about half of the experiments 
are trying to learn how a man can live 
in space. The MOL program has two men 
living in very close quarters. In the work- 
shop program there will be up to 10. 
They move around, learn how to sleep, 
how to eat food, and so forth. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. If the gentleman will 
permit, the gentleman has had the same 
briefings I have had by the military. Time 
after time the Members of the subcom- 
mittee and of the full committee have 
been told that the military space program 
is separate. It is true that on occasion 
DOD has been able to take certain NASA 
developments and utilize them, but that 
they consider their program independent. 
It is budgeted independently. 

To the extent the Department of De- 
fense is convinced that a certain degree 
of effort is necessary to see that this 
country has the competence needed in 
military space expertise; I have no doubt 
in my mind that they will go before the 
proper committees of the Congress to ex- 
plain DOD needs in space in fact receive 
my approval and that of the gentleman 
in the well, the chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Manned Space Flight, and, I 
would guess, of the entire Congress. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. The gentleman 
in the well knows coordinating com- 
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mittees between NASA and the DOD. 
He also knows that everything new NASA 
learns in space will contribute to the 
effort of the military. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. I believe I indicated 
that. There is no question about that. 

The reason I took this time was to 
raise some questions about a matter 
which does not happen to fall under 
the jurisdiction of the subcommittee on 
which I serve. This falls in the area of 
lunar and planetary exploration. Be- 
cause I have had hopes we might be able 
to reduce this budget, I raised some 
questions in the full committee about 
this matter. I should like to discuss it 
briefly, probably with the gentleman 
from Minnesota, the chairman of the 
subcommittee which has jurisdiction 
over this subject matter. 

It is my understanding that the sub- 
committee has approved the Mariner 
Mars 1973 program as requested by 
NASA. The funding for the Mariner 
Mars 1973 program is to be $20 million in 
this year’s authorization bill, for fiscal 
year 1969. It is my further understand- 
ing that this is going to increase during 
the next 5 years to a total of $385.4 
million. We will be commencing a new 
start, so to speak, and in fact authoriz- 
ing for the next 5 years—which we will 
have to deal with in increments, of 
course—$385 million for this purpose. 

Is that correct? 

Mr. KARTH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RUMSFELD. I am happy to yield 
to the very able gentleman from Min- 
nesota. 

Mr. KARTH. Yes. I would say, Mr. 
Chairman, that the gentleman in the 
well has essentially stated the facts. 

I should like to point out, however, that 
for all practical purposes while this 1973 
Mars mission is a new start it is a consid- 
erable diminution of the planetary pro- 
gram which we brought to the Congress 
last year. As the gentleman will well re- 
member, we proposed a Voyager program 
which would cost in the neighborhood of 
some $2 billion through 1975. 

The gentleman in the well is correct 
when he says that the 1973 Mars pro- 
gram presently before the House would 
cost about $385 million to completion. 

I want to be perfectly honest with the 
gentleman. I might say that there was 
some smattering of evidence during our 
hearings that the 1973 Mars mission 
which is presently before the House 
might well be delayed for one more fiscal 
year and if at that time the fiscal pic- 
ture improved, why, with some additional 
funds the program could probably be 
again brought on stream or certain tech- 
nological changes could be made so that 
we could still hit the window, so to speak, 
in 1973. 

Does this answer the gentleman’s ques- 
tion? 

Mr. RUMSFELD. It does. I appreciate 
the gentleman’s response. 

Then would it be correct to say there 
is at least a possibility, if this $20 mil- 
lion were deleted from the authorization 
bill, that the decision could be postponed 
until next year without jeopardizing the 
program entirely? 

Mr. KARTH. I personally think so. 
I want to call the attention of the gen- 
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tleman, however, to the fact that if it is 
postponed until next year, rather than 
costing $20 million to initiate the pro- 
gram in fiscal year 1970, it might well 
cost two or three or four times that much 
to initiate the program. In other words, 
the total cost of the program being $385 
million spread over 4 years would cost 
more in each one of the 4 years than it 
would if spread over 5 years. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. I understand that. 
But would it be correct to say it could 
still be done during the 4-year period for 
roughly $385.4 million? 

Mr. KARTH. It would be my judgment 
that it would be within that ball park. 
Yes. 
Mr. RUMSFELD. I am personally re- 
luctant to offer an amendment to delete 
this particular program, although it is 
my judgment from what I know of it 
that it should be taken out of the au- 
thorization bill. A decision apparently 
could be delayed on it for another year. 
I hope a member of the subcommittee 
who does have expert knowledge on this 
might consider this possibility. I appre- 
ciate the gentleman’s answer. 

Mr. KARTH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. RUMSFELD. Yes. 

Mr. KARTH. I will say that since we 
are presented with a fiscal picture this 
year that is anything but desirable, if 
the gentleman from Illinois does offer 
an amendment to defer the 1973 Mars 
Mariner mission, I would support that. 
I would support it on the basis that I 
think a deferral for 1 year could well be 
made up if the fiscal picture looks better 
next year even though it may cost much 
more money during that 4-year period 
or during each one of the 4 years through 
1973. But I do think that the testimony 
further indicated it may be necessary, 
if we did not authorize it this year, to 
make some technical modifications in the 
program. I am hopeful that there is some 
existing hardware from other programs 
that might be brought into the picture 
itself that might in the long run reduce 
the total cost of that program from $385 
million to some lesser figure. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. I thank the gentle- 
man for his comments. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may cou- 
sume to the gentleman from California 
(Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON]. 

Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. Mr. Chair- 
man, I thank the chairman of the com- 
mittee for yielding this time to me. I 
would like to say I regret that it has been 
deemed necessary to cut the NASA au- 
thorization. However, I want to compli- 
ment the chairman and the members of 
the committee for the restraint that they 
have shown in not cutting it any further. 
I hope it will not be necessary to cut it 
any further in the House today. 

Mr. Chairman, at this time when our 
country can take pride in having built 
up a respectable competence in space 
technology, that same competence is in 
grave danger of being torn down. 

Space industry employment is falling 
at a rate of nearly 4,000 a month, while 
NASA’s budget also is decreasing at an 
alarming rate. Any further reductions 
will be made at great cost to the vast 
benefits promised by our space program. 
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National security and prestige are also 
at stake. Nearly every week we learn of 
another Soviet space launch or some new 
achievement such as the automatic dock- 
ing of two vehicles in space. When com- 
pared with the vigorous space program 
of the Soviet Union, ours pales in con- 
trast and is, in fact, in danger of atrophy. 

Until this year, the United States has 
been equal to or ahead of the Russians 
in almost every aspect of space science. 
But this seems unlikely to be the case in 
the 1970's. We face bleak days which we 
cannot afford to make any bleaker. 

The NASA budget before us today is 
woefully inadequate. Any further cuts 
would be crippling. 

Last year Congress authorized $234 
million less than the NASA request and 
appropriated $511 million less than the 
request. This year’s request is $218 mil- 
lion lower than last year’s appropriation 
and the committee has further reduced 
this request by another $153 million. I 
suggest this is far enough. If anything, 
the budget ought to be increased. We 
stand in danger, on the pretext of econ- 
omy, of destroying what we should in- 
stead prize. That is, the scientific and 
technological competence so essential to 
solving society’s ills, be they poverty, pol- 
lution, or peacebreaking. 

The space program affects every aspect 
of our lives—social, economic, technolog- 
ical. The funds which Congress appro- 
priates are not spent on the moon or in 
outer space; they enrich the lives of us 
all. 

Today’s scientific advances and those 
promised for the future will make the 
earth a better place to live. We can ex- 
pect great discoveries in the fields of 
food, natural resources, communications, 
weather forecasting, and medicine. And, 
because of these advances, we will know 
more about ourselves and our environ- 
ment. 

Economizing can, at times, border on 
irresponsibility. We in the House are 
perilously close to this point right now. 
Let us not junk what it took 10 years to 
build. 

This is not a simple case of conquer- 
ing the moon versus conquering the ghet- 
to, of building a spaceship versus build- 
ing more and better schools. It is not 
either/or. 

Scientific capability is one of the hall- 
marks of a progressive society. Surely, 
cutting down the space programs will not 
solve our domestic problems. On the 
contrary, it will curtail our ability to 
Gon effectively with these urgent prob- 

ems. 

For these reasons I strongly urge that 
the recommendations of the committee 
on science and aeronautics be approved 
without change. We cannot afford to 
withdraw further support from one of 
our country’s most magnificent achieve- 
ments—its space technology. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may con- 
sume to the gentleman from California 
[Mr. LEGGETT]. 

Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Chairman, to be- 
gin with, I want to compliment the com- 
mittee on its efforts toward economy. I 
think you have a bare bones bill here to- 
day. I am concerned, of course, that you 
cut out the nuclear motor NERVA pro- 
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gram which is constructed partly in my 
congressional district and in about 20 
other States. I think we have to keep 
in mind that you cannot let the tail wag 
the dog in these programs. You have to 
keep in mind the national purposes. The 
strength of the United States lies in our 
ability to do the things that we set out 
to do rather than in a mere figment of 
the imagination, such as the $25 billion, 
$15 billion, or $10 billion of gold that 
we have buried at Fort Knox. 

The budget currently before the Con- 
gress is the largest in the history of the 
United States. With the Vietnam war 
requiring the expenditure of billions of 
dollars, and with more billions required 
by foreign aid programs, it is essential 
that all of the major programs be care- 
fully scrutinized to insure that the 
money is being wisely used. The factors 
which have led to unrest and civil dis- 
orders in the ghettos must be sought out 
and corrected, while, at the same time, 
the technological progress which is so 
vital to the future of the Nation must be 
continued. 

One of the programs which has been 
discussed before congressional commit- 
tees reviewing the NASA budget requests 
involves the NERVA engine. The need 
for this program has been questioned by 
some of the members of these commit- 
tees. It has been pointed out that the 
engine has not yet been assigned to any 
specific mission, implying that there is, 
therefore, no current need to develop it. 

In examining the national space pro- 
gram, I have taken exception to some of 
the programs proposed by the NASA. In 
fact, I have in some instances been very 
critical of the manner in which NASA 
has conducted its operations, particular- 
ly in the area of long-range planning. I 
must, therefore, give careful considera- 
tion to the NERVA program, to insure 
that it is indeed placed in its proper per- 
spective relative to other needs of the 
Nation. 

In our modern world, the prestige of 
any country depends very heavily upon 
scientific achievements and technologi- 
cal gains that it can present to the world. 
Generally, these two factors go hand in 
glove. This has been clearly demon- 
strated by the space programs. Artificial 
satellites placed in orbit for purely sci- 
entific purposes have led to the develop- 
ment of communications, meteorological, 
and navigational satellites. The limited 
weight of such devices resulting from 
the high cost of large rocket propulsion 
systems has resulted in the development 
of more efficient, compact power sup- 
plies, and miniature electronic equip- 
ment such as the integrated circuit logic 
elements and amplifiers. These latter de- 
Vices have allowed the insertion of pre- 
amplifiers in the tone arms of high 
fidelity record players, thus improving 
the quality of the music that is produced. 
These are but a few of the many side 
benefits that have been derived from 
our space programs. It therefore appears 
highly desirable to continue these activi- 
ties at as great a pace as we can logically 
accomplish. 

As we go further into space in our at- 
tempts to learn more about our solar sys- 
tem or expand our investigations of the 
moon’s surface, significant increases in 
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rocket vehicle payloads will be required. 
We can double the payload that we can 
use on these missions by developing a 
new booster rocket twice the size of 
the Saturn 5, or we can complete the de- 
velopment of the NERVA engine and use 
it with existing boosters. Considering the 
implications of the former technique— 
extensive development effort, new test 
facilities, new launch facilities, and 
much greater booster production costs— 
the latter course appears to be signifi- 
cantly less expensive. 

From testimony presented to both 
House and Senate committees, it is clear 
that outstanding technical accomplish- 
ments have been achieved by the Gov- 
ernment-industry team which has been 
given the task of developing the NERVA 
engine. Just last December, a full-power 
test was conducted that lasted for a full 
hour, The entire system was still operat- 
ing satisfactorily at this point, and was 
shut down only because this was the 
scheduled termination time for the test. 
This is three times longer than any other 
high-thrust rocket engine has ever 
operated, and longer than is required for 
most of the deep space probes being con- 
sidered for the 1970-80 time period. Dur- 
ing this test, it was producing more than 
twice the thrust of a conventional high 
performance chemical rocket using the 
same weight flow of propellant. 

As a result of urgent demand for fund- 
ing in other areas—the Vietnam war and 
our foreign and domestic aid program— 
we and NASA have reassessed our space 
programs, and decided to operate on a 
less ambitious basis. Accordingly, the 
NERVA program has been realined. In- 
stead of developing a very large nuclear 
engine for use in manned exploration of 
Mars and other planets, which would 
require extensive new facilities, the pro- 
gram is now oriented toward the develop- 
ment of a flight engine which can be 
tested utilizing existing hardware and 
facilities. This engine will more than 
double the payload capability of cur- 
rent booster rockets for the unmanned 
exploration of deep space, the planets, 
and the solar system in general, while 
minimizing the total space program 
investment. 

With our Apollo program nearing 
completion, and the post-Apollo program 
becoming better defined, specific appli- 
cations of the nuclear rocket will be 
established, and it will be placed in 
operation. The long delays normally as- 
sociated with the development of new 
propulsion systems after missions have 
been selected will be eliminated, thus re- 
ducing the overall program costs. 

The money being spent on the NERVA 
program is spread over 16 States. Less 
than 20 percent is being spent in Cali- 
fornia, the location of the prime con- 
tractor. The remainder is divided be- 
tween the States of Washington, Nevada, 
Utah, New Mexico, Minnesota, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Ohio, Indiana, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, Tennessee, 
Pennsylvania, and New York. 

At present, all necessary facilities 
required to proceed with this program 
are available, the scientific and tech- 
nical personnel forming the Govern- 
ment-industry team are in action and 
it is reported that we are more than 
half way to the completion of the orig- 
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inal goals, which were supported by 
NASA, the AEC, and the Congress. An 
interruption at this time would destroy 
this team, significantly increasing the 
total cost to complete the development 
effort in future years. 

Like other advanced programs, the 
NERVA program is contributing heavily 
to the extension of our knowledge in 
many areas of technology; high tempera- 
ture technology, cryogenics, radiation 
effects, and many others. The magnitude 
of the total side effects cannot be speci- 
fied today, but the development of new 
knowledge has always benefited man, 
sometimes in very surprising ways. 

By continuing our support of the 
NERVA program, we will continue to 
move forward in the conquest of space, 
avoiding the high cost of catching up 
when unforeseen events, either peaceful 
or military, require it. The Russian 
“orbital missiles” recently disclosed by 
our Defense Department, and other evi- 
dences of the aggressive nature of the 
Russian space programs hint strongly at 
the importance of continuing the devel- 
opment of our own space activities. 

With the increased performance capa- 
bility of the nuclear rocket, we will be 
ready to take on extensive operations in 
near-earth space, as well as to move out 
to the other planets, essentially at a mo- 
ments notice. By providing our full sup- 
port to the NERVA program, we will ob- 
tain a tool for future space exploration 
as well as a capability for extensive op- 
erations in the earth-moon space. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield such time as he may 
require to the gentleman from Kansas 
(Mr. Winn]. 

Mr. WINN. Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

I rise to support the bill and wish to 
associate myself with the remarks of my 
colleagues and commend them on the 
many, many hours that they have spent 
in reviewing and in doubly reviewing the 
NASA authorization and the space ef- 
forts as a whole. 

I also wish to associate myself with the 
remarks of my colleague, the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Fur rox], and 
to associate myself with the questions 
which have been raised by my colleague, 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Rums- 
FELD]. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I have no further requests for 
time. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may con- 
sume to the gentleman from Alabama 
(Mr. BEVILL] 

Mr. BEVILL. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge approval of the 
full recommended authorization for the 
National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration without reduction. 

The Science and Astronautics Com- 
mittee, in consideration of the extreme 
demands on the Federal budget, has re- 
commended the minimum authorization 
which will permit NASA to make most 
efficient use of on-going programs. 

To reduce this recommendation invites 
delays and uneconomical cutbacks in 
our Nation’s space program. 

At a time when it is essential that we 
get the most from every Federal expendi- 
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ture, the Nation cannot afford the costly 
reductions which will cripple the space 
program and delay even more the real- 
ization of the potentials which are result- 
ing, directly and indirectly, from this 
Nation's efforts in space. 

Other nations have neglected their in- 
vestment in scientific and technical en- 
deavors. The result is a gradual slowing 
down of the rate of economic advance. 
From this other problems follow. Great 
Britain is an example of this situation. 

I do not want to see our country lose 
momentum by failure to provide the 
proper investment in the future. 

It is particularly essential that the 
Apollo applications program not be cut. 
This program offers the most efficient use 
of our space investment. By taking ad- 
vantage of much of the existing tech- 
nology and equipment, the Apollo appli- 
cations program will give us the informa- 
tion we need to chart the space program 
in the future. It is vital that we pursue 
the future with this knowledge. 

I urge approval of the full authoriza- 
tion of $4.2 billion as recommended by 
the committee. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
PEPPER]. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Chairman, I wish to 
commend the able committee which has 
so long and so patiently sought to serve 
the country by protecting the space in- 
terests of our Nation. But I want to raise, 
perhaps, a dissenting voice from those 
who regard the economy that is involved 
in the reduction in the space funds as 
being in the national interest. It is my 
opinion that we are jeopardizing our se- 
curity and the safety of our country. In 
my opinion it is nothing short of a policy 
of folly for us to let any domestic matter 
or any financial necessity or stringency 
deter the United States from going for- 
ward to the maximum of our national 
interest in the space program. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, as I understand 
it, the committee’s recommended autho- 
rization is 25 percent below the amount 
authorized for this program in 1966. Is 
that true, I will ask the able chairman 
of the committee that your recommenda- 
tion constitutes a reduction of 25 percent 
below the authorization for 1966? 

Mr. MILLER of California. Although I 
do not have the exact figure, that is 
generally true. 

Mr. PEPPER. May I also ask the able 
chairman if the number of people em- 
ployed in the NASA program has dropped 
from 420,000 in 1966 to the present level 
of 280,000? 

Mr. MILLER of California. That is 
substantially correct. I cannot give that, 
however, as an absolute accurate figure. 

Mr. PEPPER. Would the able gentle- 
man tell me whether or not it is true 
that according to the fiscal year 1959 
budget employment in the NASA pro- 
gram is expected to drop at the rate of 
4,000 a month? 

Mr. MILLER of California. That is the 
figure that we have been given. 

Mr. PEPPER. Am I also correct in my 
surmise that even the able committee 
itself made a reduction of $14 million 
with respect to the Apollo lunar landing 
program, and a reduction of $44 million 
in the post-Apollo manned flight pro- 
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gram, and a reduction of $40 million in 
the NERVA nuclear rocket program? 

Mr. MILLER of California. That is 

orrect. 

J Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Chairman, I think 
we all recognize that one of the most 
learned men in the world in the field of 
space is the man who developed the first 
German missiles that were fired into 
Great Britain during World War II, Dr. 
Wernher von Braun. 

In speaking just in the last few days, 
on the 25th of April, before the Women’s 
National Democratic Club in Washing- 
ton, D.C., among other things, Dr. von 
Braun said the following: 

I believe sincerely that we must not seri- 
ously impair or hamper our progress in space, 
because we cannot foresee immediate pay- 
offs to offset the investment we are making. 
We owe it to ourselves and to the genera- 
tions to come to grasp the unlimited oppor- 
tunities and the promise of space explora- 
tion. 


Now, the statement is made and ap- 
parently it is a fact that the nuclear 
engine program is being deferred or 
phased out. . 

Mr. MILLER of California. Yes, it will 
be materially affected by the cuts that 
have been made in this, and these are of 
utmost importance to the future of all 
space efforts. 

Mr. PEPPER. Dr. von Braun said also, 
speaking to the House Committee on 
Science and Astronautics in February of 
this year, that “The space program is 
the leading edge of our technological ad- 
vance, and if we are to maintain our 
posture as technological world leader, we 
must keep that edge whole, and any dy- 
namic, far-sighted space effort will 
accomplish this.” 

In speaking about the nuclear power 
launch facility, or engine, Dr. von Braun 
said: 

This is certainly the case with the first 
nuclear rocket system due to the long lead 
times involved in nuclear engine develop- 
ment and tests, and I would like to flag this 
long lead time as a key factor in the reason- 
ing that we should proceed with the develop- 
ment of a flight-rated engine— 


That is, a nuclear engine— 

A firm commitment to develop the NERVA 
engine will, in my opinion, provide a firmer 
basis for making decisions on future mis- 
sions, and certainly a reappraisal of the ob- 
jectives of some of those currently being 
studied. Hence, I feel we must proceed with 
the development of a nuclear rocket engine 
as a fundamental tool for our long-term 
space exploration activities. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 2 additional minutes to the 
gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Chairman, the bill 
we are considering today—authorizing 
appropriations for the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration for 
fiscal year 1969—is only one of many 
major bills this House will consider this 
year. But that is not to say it is only 
another bill, only another chance to vote 
for economy, only another administra- 
tion program to be cut back before au- 
thorized. 

Rather, we consider today a bill aimed 
at the future—a bill to authorize pro- 
grams to be conducted and to bear frui- 
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tion as much as 5 to 10 years from today. 
In my opinion this is a measure which 
has as much to do with the future well- 
being of this Nation as any we will con- 
sider between now and election day. 

To a great extent our national 
strength, and therefore our national 
security, is based on technology. We are 
the Nation that has had the technical 
wherewithal to answer challenges. To 
vote against continued technological 
growth—to vote to cut this bill—is to 
whittle away at the core of our strength 
today and tomorrow. 

It was my pleasure on April 4 to watch 
at Cape Kennedy the latest liftoff of the 
United States—and at least temporarily 
the world’s—most powerful rocket, the 
Saturn V. As one who has followed the 
development of the space program from 
its beginnings a decade ago, I was 
mightily impressed. 

I am impressed by the power of this 
giant rocket—742 pounds of thrust, lift- 
ing a weight equal to a naval destroyer 
into orbit around the earth. 

I am impressed by the complexity of 
this giant machine—=millions of parts 
and delicate instruments to control the 
rocket and its payload for precise posi- 
tioning and maneuvering in space. 

I am impressed by the U.S. policy, con- 
trary to that of our nearest competitor, 
the U.S.S.R., in conducting its program 
publicly, for all to see. 

But just as much as I am so impressed 
by the space program, I am dismayed at 
recent budgetary developments that en- 
danger the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration’s program, and in 
the process, imperil America’s military 
strength, domestic development, and role 
as a leader in international affairs. 

In these troubled times there is little 
point in arguing the importance of our 
Nation’s defense. The war in Vietnam, 
the trouble in Korea, the unrest in the 
Mideast and around the world, and 
America’s international commitments to 
keep the peace, are attested to in a de- 
fense budget this year of almost $80 
billion. 

These funds are not simply to raise 
and support troops; they represent the 
great investment in science and tech- 
nology demanded by the advanced con- 
cepts of modern warfare and defense. 
Modern military reality, as everyone 
knows, is not just troops and trenches 
and tanks; it is radar and missiles and 
all the complex gear of missile defense. 

In my view the Saturn V and the tech- 
nological capability it represents is an 
important element in our national se- 
curity. The ability to put large payloads 
into orbit has been and will continue to 
be an essential element in our defense 
posture. 

As a result of a mandate in the Space 
Act of 1958—that NASA make available 
to defense agencies all the discoveries 
that have military significance—a close 
working relationship between the De- 
partment of Defense and NASA has de- 
veloped, involving such varied matters as 
tracking, the coordinated national 
launch vehicle family, recovery opera- 
tions, communications, and, of foremost 
importance, the development of capable, 
flexible facilities and the space-oriented 
scientists, engineers, and managers to 
man them, For example, through the 
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transfer of equipment and technology de- 
veloped by NASA in the Gemini program, 
NASA has provided direct support to the 
Air Force’s manned orbiting laboratory 
project. Gemini technology gives us the 
MOL foundation. Apollo will give us 
more, if and when we need it. 

NASA and DOD have some common 
objectives and must tread common paths 
to these common goals. To the extent 
that NASA’s capabilities are diminished 
so is our defense effort. 

Our domestic well-being is likewise de- 
pendent upon our scientific and engi- 
neering accomplishments. The close link 
between national achievements and tech- 
nological maturity cannot be denied. We 
no longer speak of poor nations, but of 
underdeveloped nations. For all over the 
world, willing hands and minds are no 
longer enough for security and growth; 
hands and minds with the right kind of 
skills—technological skills—are required. 

There are those who contend that 
basic and pressing needs at home and 
abroad require that we sharply reduce 
our advanced research and development 
programs and reallocate the money we 
would thereby save. In my opinion, such 
a view is shortsighted. It overlooks the 
obvious fact that to have the total re- 
sources to cope with our many problems, 
this Nation must rely on an ever-expand- 
ing economy. And this, in turn, is in- 
creasingly dependent on an expanding 
scientific and technical capability. 

The space programs provide a unique 
and exciting focal point for our ablest 
and most creative people, in Government, 
in industry, and in universities, to push 
back the frontiers of science—to create 
vital new technologies. 

And through the space program we 
have built up, in States throughout this 
Nation, centers of scientific and tech- 
nological excellence, firmly based on 
sophisticated, often massive, and broad- 
gaged facilities. These facilities, in fac- 
tories, in university laboratories, and in 
Government installations, have cost us 
dearly—about $4 billion. But they are 
worth manifold that investment, for now 
they can be used, and are being used 
today, for whatever needs arise. 

The impact of space-related technol- 
ogy on our economy is increasingly evi- 
dent. It is difficult to name an industry 
which has not directly benefited from 
new technology generated in the space 
program and transferred to other uses. 

In direct application of space tech- 
nology, communication satellites now 
link the continents of the world, provid- 
ing an instantaneous worldwide commu- 
nications network. And with their view 
of vast areas of the earth’s cloud cover, 
weather satellites have become one of 
the most important tools for long-range 
weather forecasting. The U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce recently estimated that in 
its first year of operation alone, weather 
satellite forecasting has resulted in sav- 
ings of about $2.5 billion in the total U.S. 
economy. Hurricanes can now be tracked. 
Tornado prediction is next. 

And we are only now beginning to 
realize the vast potential of space. Earth 
resources satellites now being studied by 
NASA will provide an incredibly flexible 
means to inventory, develop, and exploit 
the earth’s resources—in agriculture, in 
oceanography, in minerals, and else- 
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where—for the benefit of mankind. Sup- 
port for such programs in the past has 
paid off. Support now will pay rich divi- 
dends for generations to come. 

Apart from the fact that the space 
program is vital to our national defense 
and economic well-being, it has become 
an important focal point of international 
prestige. While we are not in a race with 
the Russians as to who gets to the Moon 
first—or Mars or Venus for that matter— 
the world will judge us according to our 
performance. This is an area which of- 
fers a challenge for nonviolent com- 
petition with the Communist world, and 
in which we can prove our superiority 
without the deaths and agonies of a Viet- 
nam. 

The space race, if such a thing exists, 
has historically been a matter of our 
catching up with the Russians. Not be- 
cause they are better, but because they 
are more dedicated. B. P. Konstantinov, 
vice chairman of the U.S.S.R. Academy 
of Sciences, said recently about going to 
the Moon: 

This does not belong to the realm of fan- 
tasy any more. This is an affair of the most 
imminent future. Everything is already pre- 
pared for this undertaking. There are still 
a few details which can create discomfiture— 
for example the danger for cosmonauts pro- 
duced by cosmic rays—but these problems 
will also be solved soon. 


Mr. Chairman, the Russians are not 
flagging in their efforts. They are step- 
ping up their program. 

The Soviet space program has con- 
sistently utilized larger boosters than 
were available to the United States. It 
is expected that in the coming year still 
larger Soviet boosters will be coming 
into use and that the Russians will soon 
have available a booster with over ten 
million pounds of thrust—one and a 
half times as powerful as the Saturn V. 

The second successful automatic ren- 
dezvous and docking by two Soviet space- 
craft occurred earlier this month. This 
impressive accomplishment now opens 
the way for the Russians to proceed with 
orbiting space stations and further ex- 
ploration of the moon and the planets. 

The success of the Soviet Venus 4 mis- 
sion last fall and the ejection of a sensor 
capsule into the Venusian atmosphere 
during its encounter with the planet 
demonstrate that the Soviets have made 
great progress in spacecraft command, 
control, communications and guidance. 
The Venus 4 mission was only one of an 
impressive list of Soviet firsts, which in- 
clude first satellite in earth orbit, first 
lunar orbit, the first pictures of the far 
side of the moon, the first soft landing 
on the moon, the first man in space and 
the first multimanned space vehicle. 

Mr. Chairman, manned space flights 
have become a major factor in the Soviet 
space program since the launch of Sput- 
nik I on October 4, 1957. The program 
has enjoyed a high priority and has 
shown elements of caution in planning 
and implementation. Through 1965 So- 
viet manned space efforts were extremely 
successful and achieved many firsts. 
Since that time, however, they have not 
continued at this rapid pace and suffered 
a serious setback in the death of Cosmo- 
naut Vladimir Komarov in April 1967. 
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The U.S.S.R. began to test their 
manned spacecraft in the spring of 1960. 
At this time, the Soviets launched the 
first of a series of unmanned recoverable 
test vehicles containing first a dummy 
and then dogs. These flights led to the 
world’s first man in space, Yuri Gagarin 
in Vostok I in April 1961. This flight was 
then followed by the 24-hour flight of 
Gherman Titov in Vostok II in August. 
The basics were well laid for what was 
to follow. 

The years 1962 and 1963 were those of 
the dual flights—two spacecraft in orbit 
simultaneously. Vostoks III and IV was 
the first of these flights—of 4 and 
3 days duration, respectively. These 
flights increased Soviet knowledge of 
the effects of space flight on man as well 
as investigated problems associated with 
rendezvous and the control of two space- 
craft simultaneously. 

Vostoks V and VI increased the length 
of manned space flight to 5 days and in- 
troduced the world’s first woman cosmo- 
naut. 

The next phase of the Soviet man-in- 
space program was to modify the Vostok 
as a multiseated spacecraft and cul- 
minated in the launch of Voskhod I in 
October 1964. This spacecraft was com- 
manded by Cosmonaut Vladimir Ko- 
marov—the cosmonaut later to be killed 
during the flight of Soyuz I. Two other 
passengers were an engineer and a doctor 
in an apparent attempt to test nonpilots 
as crew members. During the second and 
final flight of the Voskhod spacecraft, 
the Soviets successfully demonstrated 
the ability to perform extravehicular ac- 
tivities with Aleksey Leonov performing 
the world’s first space walk. 

There was then a hiatus of over 2 
years. This time was apparently spent 
in the development of a new spacecraft, 
the Soyuz. The first manned flight of this 
spacecraft was in April 1967 when, with 
the death of Cosmonaut Komarov, the 
program suffered its most serious setback 
to date. The causes of this catastrophe 
apparently have not as yet been fully re- 
solved. The investigating commission or- 
ganized at the time of the accident has 
not as yet made a full public report, and 
there have been no subsequent manned 
flights by the U.S.S.R. 

Although there have been no manned 
flights since April 1967, the development 
of space hardware and techniques related 
to the manned space program continues. 
In October 1967, the Soviets performed 
the first unmanned rendezvous and 
docking using Cosmos 186 and Cosmos 
188. The event was a major technologi- 
cal achievement because it was con- 
ducted automatically without ground as- 
sistance when the vehicles were out of 
sight of the Soviet Union. The Soviets 
released pictures of the two spacecraft 
which showed some features common to 
earlier manned spacecraft. This sug- 
gests that the next phase of the Soviet 
manned space program will, like the U.S. 
Gemini program, involve multiple flights 
and rendezvous and docking. Such a pro- 
gram might culminate in a small space 
station. 

The development of Soviet space hard- 
ware usually is hidden from detection 
until flight tests begin. Thus, a new space 
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booster was revealed for the first time 
in 1964 when the Soviets orbited the first 
of three Proton satellites each weighing 
about 25,000 pounds. This indicated the 
existence of a Soviet launch vehicle sim- 
ilar in capability to the U.S. Saturn I. 
Although Soviet releases of information 
on the launch vehicle have been very 
limited,what little has been said about it 
can be taken to mean that it may be 
capable of putting a 40.000 to 60,000 
pound payload in orbit. This vehicle has 
several possible roles in the near-term 
Soviet space program including manned 
circumlunar flights, manned space sta- 
tions and unmanned exploration of the 
moon, but it is not large enough to sup- 
port manned lunar landings. 

The Soviets have long indicated an 
interest in manned lunar landings with 
the end goal of establishing a manned 
base on the moon. Most statements about 
their program was vague and many are 
contradictory, but there have been some 
recent indications that the target date 
for their first manned landing might be 
4 or 5 years from now. If this is their 
objective, the Soviets should soon begin 
to test a space booster even larger than 
used for the Proton launchings, equiva- 
lent to the U.S. Saturn V. 

In summary, the Soviet man-in-space 
program, which, in its early stages, was 
extremely active and aggressive, and as 
such accomplished many firsts, has now 
slowed perceptibly. This slowdown was 
no doubt due first to the time needed for 
the development of a new Soyuz space- 
craft and then prolonged by the death of 
Komarov. It has also probably partly 
been due to the increasing complexity of 
mission objectives. 

There follows a list of Soviet space ac- 
complishments: 

Vostok I, Yuri Gagarin, 12 April 1961. 

Vostok II, Gherman Titov, 6-7 August 1961. 

Vostok III, Andrian Nikolayev, 11-15 Au- 
gust 1962. 

Vostok IV, Pavel Popovich, 12-15 August 
1962. 

Vostok V. Valeily Bykovski, 14-19 June 
1963. 

Vostok VI, Valentina Tereskova, 16-19 June 
1963. 

Voskhod I, Vladimir Komarov, Konstantin 
Feoktistov, Boris Yegorov, 12-13 October 
1964, 

Voskhod II. Pavel Belyayev, Aleksey Leonov, 
18-19 March 1965. 

Soyuz I, Vladimir Komarov, 23-24 April 
1967. 


Mr. James E. Webb, Administrator of 
NASA, recently stated that “The hard 
fact we now face is that just as we have 
begun to catch up in large-scale booster 
operations, we are sharply reducing our 
program while the Russians continue to 
advance.” 

Mr. Chairman, I insert here a number 
of newspaper articles showing what the 
Russians are doing in space: 

[From the Jacksonville (Fla.) Times-Union, 
Mar. 30, 1968] 
Drive To CATCH UP IN SPACE URGED BY COLO- 

NEL POWERS AT UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA 

GAINESVILLE. — Stop wasting time waving 
placards, push the space program, find out 
what makes the American system operate and 
then get involved, Lt. Col, John Powers, 
former “Voice of the Astronauts,” told stu- 
dents at the University of Florida. 
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“We're losing our lead in space,” Powers 
said, “and it’s up to the American people 
to decide whether we continue along this 
path or not.” 

Powers gave a chronology of the space 
program, described how astronauts would 
land on the moon and return to earth and 
stressed the significance and benefits of space 
exploration. 

“With our present technology, we can land 
a man on the moon today and put one on 
Mars by 1985 if we want to,” Powers boasted 
Thursday. 

By exploring space “we are forcing the pace 
of technology against a broad front which 
includes social, engineering, medical, metal- 
lurgical and electronics advances,” he pointed 
out. 

Powers noted that however while two years 
ss there were half a million people in the 

ace program, the number has been drop- 
Sine as the rate of 1,000.0 month for the last 
year. 

“This has happened simply because the 
programs in which they were involved have 
run their course and we haven’t made the 
decisions to do the things we know we can 
do beyond the current programs,” he said. 

Powers specifically referred to Apollo ap- 
plications, space stations and planetary pro- 
grams, and said we should have made a de- 
cision on the moon landing three years ago. 

He said a continuous program would cost 
$5 billion a year on the level of today’s dollar 
value. The President has asked for $4.1 bil- 
lion for 1969, actually a decrease from the 
$4.8 billion appropriated for this year. 


From the Miami (Fla.) Herald Mar. 31, 1968] 
Space AGE, DECADE II: U.S. LOSING MOMENTUM 


(Note.—Arthur C. Clarke’s 40 books on 
space have sold five million copies in 30 lan- 
guages. He is an acknowledged dean of 
science-fiction writers. In this article, Clarke 
takes an expert’s prophetic look at the sec- 
ond decade of the space age, now beginning.) 

(By Arthur C. Clarke) 


The trouble with cliches is that they are 
perfectly true, and as we enter the second 
decade of the Space Age, here is one worth 
contemplating. The only thing we learn from 
history is that we learn nothing from his- 


Today, there is no informed person who 
doubts the immense value of earth satellites 
for communications, meteorology, reconnais- 
sance, research and a host of other appli- 
cations. 

Yet a dozen years ago, on the eve of the 
International Geophysical Year, even distin- 
guished scientists could see no particular 
point in shooting expensive lumps of hard- 
ware into space. 

Now our first cosmic bridgehead is secure, 
and the planets beckon. But again we hear 
the same objections from those who have 
already forgotten the lesson of Sputnik, and 
who are willing to turn their backs upon 
the universe at the very moment when the 
first explorers are preparing to land on the 
moon. 

Many of the protests are inspired by the 
apparently staggering cost of space explora- 
tions, but here again the past can give us 
a better perspective. During this century, it 
has been estimated, mankind has spent ap- 
proximately half a trillion—$500 billion—on 
the conquest of air. 

This, as Prof. Buckminster Fuller is fond 
of pointing out, is many, many times the 
value of the world’s total gold reserves. No 
one, when the Wright Brothers first wavered 
into the air, would have dared to predict 
that such an investment of materials and 
labor would be devoted to the mastery of 
a new element. 

Yet there are good reasons for believing 
that the conquest of space may, in the long 
run, be of even greater benefit and impor- 
tance than the conquest of the air, which 
merely allowed swifter access to existing 
countries and resources. 
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It is also a fallacy to imagine that space 
travel must necessarily be astronomically 
expensive. The real cost, in terms of pure 
energy, Of carrying a man from earth to 
moon is amazingly small—about $10! (If 
you run your car for a day, it does more 
than enough work to lift you to the moon). 

The fact that the current price of a round- 
trip ticket is a billion times greater merely 
underlines the present primitive state of 
the art. 

Just as happened in the case of aviation, 
the cost of space-flight will decrease by or- 
ders of magnitude as our techniques im- 
prove. Reusable spacecraft, orbital refuelling, 
and ultimately nuclear propulsion will 
eventually make travel to the moon, at least, 
comparable in cost to that of global jet 
transport today. 

And even if it is 10 times as expensive 
the far wealthier world of the 20th Century 
will be able to afford it. 

Granted, therefore, that the moon and 
Planets will one day lie within our reach, 
why should we visit them? It is really naive 
even to ask this question, for there is no 
possibility of travel that the human race 
has ever failed to exploit, from the ancient 
land-bridge across the Bering Strait to the 
jetstreams of the stratosphere. 

We would visit our neighboring worlds 
out of sheer curiosity, even if there were 
no other reason. 

But there are other reasons—some of 
which we can glimpse today, though we can 
be certain that the most important, and the 
most surprising, still lie hidden in the future. 

It is worth remembering that Columbus 
set out from Europe in the hope of improv- 
ing trade relations with China—and failed 
dismally. However, his expedition did result 
in a number of not-unimportant by-prod- 
ucts. 

In the case of the moon, man’s first step- 
ping stone to the planets, the initial impetus 
was political rather than commercial, the 
concern only of the scientists. 

Now, thanks to the superb photographic 
coverage of the Orbiter and Surveyor space- 
craft, it has become alive and real—a place 
of awe-inspiring landscapes, of great geologi- 
cal activity. 

The moon is much more complex, and in- 
teresting, than we had ever imagined. It 
may also be much more useful. 

Of its immense scientific value, there was 
never any doubt. For the first time, the 
geologists, chemists and physicists will have 
a second sample of a world to study, with 
consequences that must revolutionize the 
very disciplines that most profoundly affect 
everyday life. 

The great observatories (optical and ra- 
dio) of the future will be on the moon, 
whose absence of atmosphere, low gravity 
and slow rotation make it ideal for this 
purpose. 

It will be the proving ground for our tech- 
niques of planetary exploration, when we 
are ready to pit our skills against Venus, 
Mars, Mercury and the satellies of the outer 
giants. And, perhaps most important of all, 
it will be the essential stepping stone to 
these far, strange places. 

It is a road that has no end, for it leads 
on out into the infinite universe, toward the 
unknown promise of the distant stars. But 
this solar system is enough to keep mankind 
occupied for a thousand years to come; if 
the conquest of space served no other pur- 
pose, it would give us the new mental and 
emotional horizons which our age needs 
more desperately than most people yet 
realize. 

Yet there are ominous signs that the 
American space effort is not merely slacken- 
ing, it is grinding to a halt, as its initial 
crisis-induced momentum is exhausted. And 
so the United States may well be “Sput- 
nicked” again in the early 1970s. 

This time there will be even less excuse, 
for the Russians have written their inten- 
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tions in the sky. Whereas the U.S. has 
launched only five space probes to the plan- 
ets, the USSR has launched 18—each of 
which outweighed all the U.S. probes added 
together! 

The Russians know where the future lies. 
It was pointed out to them half a century 
ago by the great pioneer of astronautics, 
Konstantin Tsiolkovsky, and they have not 
forgotten his words: 

“The earth is the cradle of the mind; but 
one cannot live in the cradle forever.” 


Russian Moon Bm EXPECTED IN 1968: CUR- 
RENT SHOT SEEN AS START OF TESTS FOR A 
LANDING 

(By Evert Clark) 

WASHINGTON, April 8.—American space ex- 
perts believe that the Soviet Union’s Luna 
14 may be opening a final Russian drive for 
the moon that will end with manned land- 
ing, perhaps as early as this year. 

Luna 14 was launched yesterday, the first 
announced lunar probe by Russia since late 
1966. It should reach the moon about noon 
on Wednesday, Eastern Standard Time. 

The best estimate here, in the absence of 
a detailed announcement from the Soviet 
Union, is that the spacecraft probably is in- 
tended to orbit the moon. 

It could be intended as a lunar landing 
craft, or as a precursor of a manned space- 
craft, be assigned to fly around the moon 
and return to earth. The first indications, 
however, are that Luna 14 is too small to be 
given the ambitious task of circling the moon 
and sending a re-entry capsule back through 
the earth's atmosphere. 

Before men can be sent to the moon and 
brought back safely, a spaceship must be 
perfected that can withstand 5,000 degrees 
fahrenheit, the heat of reentering the earth’s 
atmosphere from the moon's distance, 


APOLLO TESTED TWICE 


The United States has twice tested its 
Apollo moonship successfully at these tem- 
peratures by sending it into near-earth orbits 
and driving it back into the atmosphere at 
the 25,000-mile-an-hour speed of a return 
trip from the moon. 

So far as is known, the Soviet Union has 
tried this only once—last March 2, when it 
launched the Zond 4 far out beyond the 
moon’s orbit and attempted to return a part 
of the spaceship to earth. 

Sources here believe the flight was a fall- 
ure—either because the re-entry capsule did 
not come down where expected or because 
its heat protective devices did not work 
properly, or for both reasons. 

If Luna 14 is intended to orbit or land 
on the moon, it resumes a series of shots 
the Russians fired in 1966. That would still 
leave a question mark as to why they tried 
no lunar orbiting or lunar landing flights 
in all of 1967. 

One guess here is that the Russians was 
too busy preparing for what one source called 
“much more ambitious flights—flights around 
the moon with empty spacecraft, then per- 
haps dogs and finally men.” 

The earth and the moon will be in the 
proper relative positions for a circumlunar 
flight within about a week. But some sources 
believe that the Soviet Union will wait until 
mid-May to try such a shot. 

TRACKING SHIPS ON DUTY 

Soviet tracking ships were reported to be 
on their way to positions at sea from which 
they could control and monitor the re-entry 
of a capsule fired around the moon, But 
they may not reach those stations in time 
for a mid-April shot, according to sources 
here. 

There is some speculation that Luna 14's 
mission is to photograph possible landing 
sites, or make more precise measurements of 
the moon’s gravity. 

The United States conducted an extensive 
exploration of landing sites and the moon’s 
size, mass, center of gravity and other im- 
portant characteristics with its Lunar Orbiter 
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and Surveyor spacecraft. The last of these, 
Surveyor 7’ was launched early this year. 

American scientists believe that Russia has 
not gained nearly as much information about 
the moon as the United States has. Luna 14 
may indicate a desire to fill that gap, they 
speculated. 

On the other hand, many signs last fall 
and the launching of Zond 4 last month in- 
dicated that the Russians were ready to move 
ahead with circumlunar flights without wait- 
ing for further basic data on the moon. 

According to sources here, the Soviet Union 
attempted to prepare for circumlunar flights 
late last September, October, and November. 

In November, these sources said, a flight 
was tried—but some mishap occurred, prob- 
ably before the spacecraft reached a “park- 
ing orbit” around the earth from which it 
could take off for the moon. 

Soviet announcements did not disclose the 
size, purpose, launching site or inclination 
to the Equator of the Luna 14. Sources here 
said the launching site probably was Tyura- 
tam and the inclination probably was the 
same 51 or 52 degrees now generally used 
for Soviet lunar shots. 

It is too early to tell, the sources said, 
whether the flight included the use of a new, 
maneuverable upper rocket stage that Rus- 
sia has apparently been secretly testing in 
the Cosmos 185, 198 and 209 shots late last 
year and early this year, One speculation had 
been that this rocket stage could be used 
to put a large payload into a lunar orbit. 

Official sources were guarded in their com- 
ments on the Luna flight. Dr. Edward C. 
Welsh, executive secretary of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Council, said the 
flight seemed a “logical step for them to 
pursue because we assume they have an 
active and vigorous lunar program, just as 
we do.” 


UNMANNED RED ROCKET STREAKS TO MOON 


Moscow.—The Soviet Union launched an 
unmanned rocket toward the moon Sunday 
“to conduct further scientific studies of near- 
lunar space,” Tass reported. 

The official news agency said the rocket, 
Luna 14, was traveling close to its protected 
course. It was described as an “automatic 
space station.” 

Tass said the rocket was launched at 1:09 
p.m. Moscow time (6:09 a.m. EST) and was 
24,860 miles from the earth four hours later. 

Communications and other equipment on 
board are functioning normally, Tass added. 

The launch aroused speculation that this 
might be the first attempt to send a craft 
around the moon and bring it back for a soft 
landing on earth. 

In the secretive Soviet space program, how- 
ever, such an aim would not be announced 
in advance. 

The Soviets also are expected to attempt a 
manned space feat this spring, according to 
some reports to coincide with the April 12 
anniversary of manned space flight. 

The late Yuri A. Gagarin inaugurated 
manned orbital flight on that date in 1960. 
Gagarin was killed in an airplane crash 
March 27 near Moscow. 

The Luna series has been dormant since 
Dec. 21, 1966, when Luna 13 was launched. 
It landed softly on the moon, dug a rod into 
the lunar surface and sent back television 
pictures, 

RUSSIANS BACK ON MOONBEAM: SOVIET SPACE 

PROGRAM SUDDENLY PICKS Up Pace—LUNAR 

FLIGHT With MONKEY May BE Ur NEXT 


With sudden thrust, the Russians have 
stepped up their space program. For nearly 
a year, after cosmonaut Vladimir Komarov 
was killed in a flight on Apr. 24, 1967, the 
Russians went slow, obviously badly shaken 
by the accident. 

But this Apr. 11, Luna 14 became the 
fourth Soviet satellite to slip into a success- 
ful orbit around the moon. And on Easter 
Sunday, Cosmos 212 was fired into an earth 
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orbit previously reserved for manned Soviet 
space flights. 

Cosmos 212 was the fifth Cosmos to be 
sent aloft in 24 days. In itself, this might 
prove an acceleration of Soviet space activity. 
But Cosmos 212 was something more. 


REMOTE-CONTROL DOCKING 


Tracking reports outside the Soviet Union 
indicate the latest Cosmos was not just an 
extremely large object. Far more important, 
it appear to have linked with, and then sep- 
arated from, another unmanned object— 
Cosmos 213—after a full day in space, 

This is the second time the Russians have 
successfully docked two unmanned space- 
craft by remote control. This time, however, 
the feat may be the prelude to a series of 
space spectaculars. 

There is no sure way to predict what is 
next on the schedule, but close observers of 
the pattern in which the Soviet space pro- 
gram has developed are guessing that: 

The next step in Russia’s drive to the 
moon will be a circumlunar loop by a space- 
craft with a monkey aboard. Soviet testing 
of a vast sea and land tracking network in- 
dicates the Russians will try to bring the 
monkey back to earth. This shot could be 
imminent. 

Shortly afterward will come another at- 
tempt at a pair of manned flights orbiting 
earth. The cosmonauts aboard will try to 
exchange spacecraft while aloft. 

If both these operations succeed, a Rus- 
sian manned flight aimed at orbiting the 
moon—but not landing on its surface—could 
come by late spring. An attempt to land 
could follow quickly. 

U.S. experts profess little surprise at the 
timing of the new Soviet space splurge. The 
Russian technical press had hinted at some 
problems that had to be solved before the 
Soyuz spacecraft, in which Komarov died, 
could ever fly manned again, High-ranking 
Soviet space officials warned the people not 
to expect another manned space flight be- 
fore then. 

CONFIDENCE 


But now there is a new ring of con- 
fidence in Tass announcements about Rus- 
sian spaceflights. While Luna 14 was enroute 
to the moon, for example, the Russians an- 
nounced that the “main purpose of the 
launching is to conduct further scientific 
studies of near lunar space.“ The Russians 
usually don't talk about their space shots 
before a mission is completed. 

“There’s no doubt that Russian scientists 
have made major progress lately in develop- 
ing better electronic control systems and 
microminiaturization of spacecraft equip- 
ment,” says a spokesman for the National 
Aeronautics & Space Administration. This is 
one area where Soviet spacecraft have al- 
ways lagged behind those of the U.S. 

The gap has not been closed yet. But 
recent progress seems sure to spur the Rus- 
sians to greater feats. 

FAULTLESS 

Luna 14's jobs were fairly routine as 
space tasks go. The craft was to study the 
relationship between the earth and the 
moon and the moon's gravitational field. 
It was to measure the stream of charged par- 
ticles coming from the sun, and check radio 
signals beamed at the moon from an earth 
station, And it sought more data needed to 
formulate a “precise theory of the moon’s 
movement.” 

A series of U.S. spacecraft has already done 
all these things. But Luna 14 apparently 
performed its tasks on cue—and faultlessly. 
Midcourse correction maneuvers went off 
exactly as planned, and braking retrorockets 
functioned perfectly. 

For manned flights to the moon, the Rus- 
sians would probably prefer to use a far 
more powerful booster rocket. For the flight 
of a monkey, however, all critical elements 
seem to be ready now. 

First, the Russians could fire a passenger- 
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less spaceship into earth orbit; its final 
rocket stage would become a midcourse fuel- 
ing station. When the monkey’s spacecraft 
went aloft, it could be coupled to the or- 
biting fuel tank. Fuel could be transferred 
during docking, and the monkey's ship 
would thus pick up enough thrust to reach 
the moon and return. 


PRECISION 


The trick then would be to loop the moon 
in a partial single orbit instead of dropping 
the craft into lunar orbit. This takes split- 
second timing and precise navigation by an 
earth control center, but is within the ca- 
pability of Russian scientists, U.S. space ex- 
perts say. The return to earth would be rou- 
tine. 

In Washington, meanwhile, NASA offi- 
cials still have not announced a date for 
the first earth-orbiting flight by three U.S. 
astronauts in the rebuilt Apollo capsule, 
but a good bet is September. The first U.S. 
manned moon flight could then come about 
this time next year. 


Sovrer LAUNCHES ANOTHER CRAFT IN ORBIT 
USED IN MANNED FLIGHT 
(By Raymond H. Anderson) 

Moscow, April 20—The Soviet Union 
launched another spaceship today into the 
orbital plane used by the two craft that 
docked automatically in orbit last Monday 
and by the Soyuz spaceship in the country’s 
last manned mission a year ago. 

The launching of the latest spaceship 
Cosmos 216 possibly forshadows another 
launching tomorrow, when the spaceship will 
return in orbit over the center in Kazakh- 
stan. 

No information was available here to in- 
dicate whether tomorrow’s launching would 
involve a manned craft or an unmanned 
spaceship for another automatic docking re- 
lated to Soviet plans for the construction of 
an orbital space platform. 

Cosmos 216 was put into orbit at an in- 
clination to the Equator of 51.8 degrees, ac- 
cording to Tass, the Soviet press agency. 
Its maximum distance from earth was 172 
miles and the minimum 123 miles, within 
the range of manned orbital missions. 


TWO CRAFT BACK ON EARTH 


Tass reported today that Cosmas 212 and 
Cosmos 213, the craft that docked automati- 
cally, had returned to earth after several 
days of testing engines, radio communica- 
tions, orientation and maneuvering systems 
following the undocking. Cosmos 212 de- 
scended yesterday and Cosmos 213 today. 

The flights of the two spacecraft, the press 
agency said, represented another “major step 
toward the construction of orbital space 
platforms and interplanetary space ships.” 

“Throughout their flight, the system of 
Cosmos 212 and Cosmos 213, their power 
plants, radio equipment and computers func- 
tioned normally and demonstrated “a high 
level of reliability,” Tass reported. 

The safe return of the two space craft 
that docked Monday, observers here said, 
appeared to open the way to a resumption 
of manned flights with the Soyuz craft. 


MANNED FLIGHTS DUE NEXT 


If all goes well, the Soviet Union is ex- 
pected to carry out a series of manned flights 
this spring or summer aimed at perfecting 
techniques for the construction of a space 
station, which could remain in orbit for 
weeks or months. 

The automatic docking system has been 
described by Soviet space scientists as vital 
for sending space craft aloft with materials 
and replacement crews for the orbital plat- 
form. 

Automatic docking also are envisaged for 
the assembly of rockets in earth orbit for 
ultimate flight to the moon. 

Soviet commentary on space objectives has 
tended to give primary emphasis to the con- 
struction of space stations, relegating man- 
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ned missions to the moon to some later, 
indefinite, time. This has been interpreted 
by some Western observers as an indication 
that the Soviet Union's plans for moon 
flights are based on the assembly of the 
spaceship in earth orbit. 


SOVIET SPACECRAFT SAID To ORBIT Moon 
(By Victor Cohn) 


A Russian spacecraft reached the moon 
yesterday and apparently went into orbit 
around it, observers at Britain’s Jodrell Bank 
Observatory said. 

It was Russia’s first moon probe since 
late 1966. 

The Soviet craft—Luna 14—was launched 
Sunday with the terse statement that it 
would “conduct further scientific studies of 
near-lunar space.“ 

Observers here saw several possible goals. 
One could be to photograph and measure 
moon characteristics in preparation for man- 
ned flights and landing. 

The U.S. has put five Lunar Orbiters 
around the moon and landed five Surveyor 
moon-study craft on its surface. Russia in 
1966 put three crafts in moon orbit and 
landed two. 

The first solid news of Russia’s new ef- 
fort was a U.S. report that it was on a great 
swinging orbit that would carry it around 
the moon and back toward earth. 

U.S. space-watchers have been expecting 
a Russian try at circling the moon, then re- 
entering the earth's atmosphere. A Russian 
try in March apparently failed. 

At 2:25 p.m. (EST), however, Luna 14 ap- 
parently fired its retrorockets and began cir- 
cling the moon, said Jodrell Bank. 

At 3:03 p.m., the Jodrell radio-telescope 
lost the signai, then picked it up again at 
3:43. It could have been rounding the moon's 
far side in the interval, a spokesman said. 

Luna 14 was launched by a “standard” 
Russian launch rocket, a U.S. source added, 
and therefore must have been too small to 
carry a massive enough heat shield to with- 
stand earth re-entry. 

The U.S. space agency has completed all 
the moon shots it received funds enough to 
make prior to the future Apollo moon land- 
ing. 

U.S. moon study so far has yielded a rich 
store of facts and photos, agreed a scien- 
tists’ panel yesterday before the annual 
meeting here of the American Geophysical 
Union. But at least two more steps are 
needed, they said: (1) seismic studies of the 
moon's composition; (2) return to earth of 
moon samples. 

Both are scheduled to come with landing 
of men. 


Mr. Chairman, in my view, we must 
not abandon the field of space explora- 
tion to the Russians; we must not accept 
a role of second best in space. 

Therefore, for all of the reasons I have 
outlined: national security, domestic 
well-being, international prestige—pride, 
if you like—the space program must have 
adequate support. 

The administration has prepared a 
bareboned budget, a budget that reflects 
the many demands made on our Gov- 
ernment at this time. But the space 
budget is inadequate to these times or 
any other. The space program repre- 
sents a vast investment in scientific and 
engineering manpower and resources 
that we cannot replace. The scientific 
and engineering skills nurtured by the 
space program are not pawns in some 
budgetary game. They are priceless, ir- 
replaceable assets. 

Let me summarize the cuts this budget 
has already undergone: 

It is 15 percent below last year’s re- 
quest; it is 5 percent below last year’s 
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appropriation; in expenditures, it is al- 
most 25 percent below the peak rate of 
3 years ago. 

The space workforce has dropped from 
420,000 in 1966 to 280,000 and will con- 
tinue to drop at a rate of 4,000 per month. 

The NASA budget has been severely 
cut. It has been cut enough. 

Mr. Webb, the man best qualified to 
say what the impact of a cutback of funds 
for the agency would be, testified before 
the House Committee on Science and 
Astronautics, “The fiscal year 1969 re- 
quest does not meet all our Nation’s 
needs in aeronautics and space. It is a 
compromise—one which I fully sup- 
port—between needed work toward ad- 
vances in aeronautics and space which 
we can and should make and other over- 
riding requirements.” 

I respect the Administrator’s regard 
for these “overriding requirements.” My 
own feeling is that the investment we 
have made and must continue to make in 
the space program is of the most over- 
whelming importance. The funds that 
NASA is asking are barely adequate to 
maintain the scientific and engineering 
skills required for a viable program. 

The question is not, “Does the space 
program cost too much?” the real ques- 
tion is, “Are we investing enough?” 

Mr. Chairman, I want to conclude by 
saying that we are endangering very 
seriously our future security by these 
cuts, and no economy justifies jeapardiz- 
ing our national interests and our na- 
tional safety. 

Mr. Chairman, I therefore oppose 
further cuts and the cuts already made 
in this critical program. 

Mr. TENZER. Mr. Chairman, H.R. 
15856, the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration authorization for 
fiscal year 1969, is divided into three 
categories: research and development, 
construction of facilities, and adminis- 
trative operations. The total proposed 
authorization calls for an expenditure of 
more than $4.2 billion. 

A major factor in the orderly growth of 
our national transportation system is 
the proper planning and organization of 
today’s efforts in the field of aeronautical 
research and development. We have some 
very formidable challenges facing us to- 
day. To meet them squarely and success- 
fully will require imagination and in- 
novation, and the cooperation of all ele- 
ments of the Federal Government en- 
gaged in aeronautical and related re- 
search and development—as well as 
strong support from a healthy aero- 
nautics industry. 

NASA’s contribution to the activities 
are found in the basic research function, 
which it was organized and equipped to 
perform. Its responsibility for basic aero- 
nautical research involves the discovery 
of new knowledge through experimenta- 
tion, inquiry, analysis, and testing. Its 
research and development activities look 
to development and application engineer- 
ings and direct testing and evaluation 
of systems, procedures, facilities, equip- 
ment, and regulatory activities which re- 
quire the utilization of such findings. 

Therefore, today, we lean to NASA for 
basic scientific information to provide 
the grist for our development programs, 
and ultimately the basis for knowledge 
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that our policies, procedures, and regula- 
tory standards are technically sound, 

The authorization for the aeronautical 
research and development carried on by 
NASA, according to the Department of 
Transportation, which has a close work- 
ing relationship with this agency, should 
be expanded and more greatly utilized 
in our total national effort. A percentage 
breakdown shows that NASA spends ap- 
proximately 90 percent of its total budget 
on space—leaving only 10 percent for 
aeronautical research and development. 

NASA coordinates its research and de- 
velopment program in the field of aero- 
nautics with Federal Aviation Adminis- 
tration, Department of Transportation, 
Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment, and the Department of the 
Interior. 

FAA is directly interested in aeronau- 
tical matters and I am proud that this 
agency and NASA have had such a long- 
standing working relationship. DOT em- 
phasizes noise abatement, land use and 
airport design in their consideration of 
the whole transportation system because 
such matters interact with road design, 
for example—and more importantly, be- 
cause these matters have a tremendous 
impact not just on aviation, but on the 
entire transportation system. HUD and 
DOT are extremely interested in land 
use planning which is related to the fre- 
quency of airplane flights and the total 
impact of jet noise and jet pollution; and 
urban development which includes not 
only homes and community planning but 
also schools in ghetto areas. 

In light of these programs, I fail to un- 
derstand why almost 90 percent of this 
authorization is set aside for space pro- 
grams. I believe now is the time to apply 
a soft pedal to some of the space pro- 
grams and place more emphasis on aero- 
nautical research and development. 

Mr. Chairman, our established na- 
tional priorities and nonessential pro- 
grams should also be given an attentive 
reappraisal. Last session the House of 
Representatives voted to cripple the war 
on poverty. Our Nation’s health—the 
hungry, the undereducated, the un- 
skilled, and the underprivileged should 
receive primary consideration in the Con- 
gress. Poverty is the root of the social up- 
heaval that shakes our Nation today and 
Congress must make a genuine commit- 
ment to better serve our human needs. 

One of the most important elements 
in this effort should be the assignment 
of priorities to spending. Three broad 
categories of spending should be given 
absolute priority—national defense, fis- 
cal integrity, and programs affecting the 
health and education of our citizens and 
lastly but not least implementing the 
recommendations of the President’s Na- 
tional Advisory Report on Civil Disorders. 

All other nonessential spending must 
be realistically appraised and these same 
priorities should be applied by all seg- 
ments of the economy—not only by the 
Federal Government—but foundations 
and corporations throughout the Nation 
who are spending funds for these pro- 
grams. We are confronted with some 
tough decisions and some worthwhile 
projects undoubtedly will have to be 
postponed. It is always easier to say we 
must cut, but not in my area. The ques- 
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tion that we must ask is whether or not 
at this time, we can afford to finance 
the entire civilian space program. We 
cannot afford to do everything because 
the problems confronting our Nation de- 
mand a reestablishment of priorities. Re- 
grettably, the civilian space program 
must yield at least in part to the pres- 
sures of our country and our economy. 

That is why I favor a substantial re- 
duction in the NASA authorization for 
fiscal 1969 and the deferral of some pro- 
grams at least for the next 2 years. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish also to discuss 
the need for a congressional mandate to 
restore a reasonable balance between 
aeronautical research and development 
and projects in the field of space ex- 
ploration—a point which I briefly men- 
tioned earlier in the text of this speech. 

My particular interest in aeronautical 
research stems from my efforts since the 
early part of 1965 to warn my colleagues 
in the House against the increasing prob- 
lem of aircraft noise abatement. As a 
resident of Lawrence, N.Y., in the 
shadow of Kennedy Airport, I have ex- 
perienced firsthand the annoying jet 
noise which disrupts the daily lives of 
my constituents and thousands of Amer- 
icans residing near airfields and which 
threatens millions of Americans in the 
next few years. 

With the advent of NASA as the suc- 
cessor to the National Advisory Commit- 
tee for Aeronautics, a great many aero- 
nautical engineers and scientists chose 
to transfer to the space field—an excit- 
ing new field adequately funded by Con- 
gress. The end result is that today aero- 
nautical research as an identifiable and 
separate item in NASA’s budget amounts 
to little more than 1 percent. The thrust 
of my recommendation is that Congress 
express its intent to restore a balance 
between the aeronautical and space pro- 
grams of NASA—in other words—put 
the “A” back in NASA. 

I have introduced a bill, H.R. 1398, to 
authorize the Secretary of Transporta- 
tion to set noise standards and regula- 
tions to reduce aircraft noise. In addi- 
tion, Federal funds would be made avail- 
able to partially reimburse airline engine 
manufacturers, airline and airport op- 
erators, and municipalities for the cost 
of implementing techniques for noise re- 
duction pursuant to regulations estab- 
lished by DOT. 

By translating the findings of an ac- 
celerated research and development pro- 
gram into operation modifications, we 
can make headway in bringing relief 
to thousands now suffering from the 
noise problem. 

I have stated on previous occasions 
that I believe we now have the capability 
to produce a quieter jet engine. The 
NASA “quiet engine” program is a re- 
search program—a 5-year project to de- 
velop a prototype of a quieter engine. I 
seriously urge that immediate consid- 
eration should be given to converting the 
NASA project from a research program 
to a production program. 

When the NASA authorization bill was 
sent to the House this year, I called for 
an investigation of the NASA “quiet en- 
gine” program. I also asked the Comp- 
troller General of the United States to 
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determine the capability of aircraft en- 
gine manufacturers to produce a quieter 
jet engine immediately by scaling down 
existing prototypes of engines in the 
higher thrust range. 

I have received a letter from the 
Comptroller General confirming my 
views that we already have the capabil- 
ities to produce a quieter jet engine, and 
I am placing the text of that letter in 
the Recorp at this point: 


Marcu 29, 1968. 
Hon. HERBERT TENZER, 
House of Representatives. 

DEAR Mr. TENzER: In your letter of Feb- 
ruary 29, 1968, you requested an evaluation of 
the present capabilities of aircraft engine 
manufacturers to produce a quieter jet engine 
and an evaluation of the estimated time re- 
quired for such a production program. You 
expressed the view that it would be more effi- 
cient and expeditious to convert the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration’s pres- 
ent quiet engine research program to a pro- 
duction engine program. 

We have carefully considered your request 
and believe that a complete evaluation of 
this nature is really beyond our capabilities; 
we do not have the engineering background or 
technical expertise to make judgments in 
this area. We have discussed these matters 
with officials of the Space Administration and 
were advised that by scaling down existing 
larger- engines—those in the 35,000 pound 
thrust range—the new engine would be 
somewhat quieter than current jet engines 
in the 20,000 pound thrust range; thus, air- 
craft engine manufacturers have the present 
capabilities to produce somewhat quieter jet 
engines. 

We were advised also that it would take 
about 3 years to develop a production engine 
irrespective of whether existing engines are 
scaled down or the technology gained in the 
present research program is utilized. Ac- 
cording to the Space Administration officials, 
in about 2 years there may be enough infor- 
mation available from the present research 
program to start developing a production 
engine. 

Space Administration officials make a sharp 
distinction between a production engine pro- 
gram and a research engine program. Ac- 
cording to these officials, a production engine 
program would be a development program 
utilizing existing technology and therefore 
would be outside of its presently accepted 
responsibility and authority. They stated that 
to their knowledge, the only civil engine 
production program presently being spon- 
sored by the Government is for the super- 
sonic transport project. 

According to the Space Administration, its 
function is to perform basic research in this 
area and make the results available to in- 
dustry for their use in developing a produc- 
tion engine. The goal of the present research 
program is to attain the maximum possible 
noise reduction level. According to the offi- 
cials with whom we discussed the matter, a 
noise reduction level which is twice that 
possible by scaling down existing larger en- 
gines should result from the research pro- 
gram presently underway. 

We regret that we are unable to be fully 
responsive to your request because the scope 
of the work is beyond our capabilities. You 
may wish to bring your views to the atten- 
tion of the Administrator, National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration, and the 
Chairman of the Senate Committee on Aero- 
nautical and Space Sciences and House Com- 
mittee on Science and Astronautics. 

Sincerely yours, 
ELMER B. STAATS, 

Comptroller General of the United States. 


Why must we wait another 5 years 
while NASA conducts a research pro- 
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gram? To state one shocking example of 
the immediate need to begin produc- 
tion—the teachers in Los Angeles and 
surrounding suburban areas near the 
Los Angeles airport conduct their classes 
on this basis: teach for 4 minutes, pause 
1—as a result of jet noise. The people 
who live in the shadow of our Nation’s 
airports should not have to wait an ad- 
ditional 5 or 10 years to find relief from 
this menace of jet noise. We can and we 
must move more quickly. 

It now appears likely that the House 
will consider the jet noise certification 
bill this year. This will stimulate accel- 
erated efforts to put our expertise and 
engineering skills to work in the produc- 
tion of quieter jet engines. 

Notwithstanding this progress in 
bringing aircraft noise to the forefront 
of public attention and notwithstanding 
my support for the $15.1 million ear- 
marked for subsonic aeronautical re- 
search, there is much to be done which 
requires an accelerated research and de- 
velopment in civil aeronautics in general 
and aircraft noise abatement in par- 
ticular. The development of lower cost 
noise abatement devices is needed and 
the technical skills rest with NASA. 

In support of my statements—to bring 
attention to the need for a review cf 
priorities—to give more than lip service 
to the need for more aeronautical re- 
search—for making available more 
funds for programs in the field of health, 
education, and job training—I shall vote 
against the NASA appropriations bill of 
1969. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of H.R. 15856, the NASA au- 
thorization bill for the coming fiscal 
year. 

I commend the House Science and 
Astronautics Committee under the able 
chairmanship of our distinguished col- 
league, the gentleman from California, 
GEORGE P. MILLER, for the outstanding 
job it has done in reporting this 
legislation. 

I am delighted to see that the com- 
mittee has once again demonstrated its 
wisdom by including in the bill before 
us today modest funds for the continued 
development of the 260-inch, solid-fuel 
rocket engine. As limited as the funds 
in the bill for this project are, it marks 
a major advance for the solid-fuel 
concept. 

Since President Kennedy challenged 
the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration in 1961 to accomplish a 
manned lunar landing in this decade, 
the committee has recognized the im- 
portance of the development of solid- 
fuel rockets. However, the space agency 
has, in the past, demonstrated an un- 
willingness to become too deeply com- 
mitted to the development of this 
program. 

It is most gratifying, therefore, to see 
that NASA has requested the inclusion 
of $3.1 million for this program in the 
coming fiscal year. 

This program—which has been con- 
ducted almost entirely at the Dade 
County, Fla., facilities of the Aerojet- 
General Corp.—has been one of the 
most successful of all space programs. 
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Three full duration tests have been con- 
ducted with spectacular results. The last 
firing, in June of 1967, produced over 
5.7 million pounds of thrust and had a 
duration of 80 seconds, as designed. 

In spite of such successes, the future 
of the program has been in doubt. The 
small amount authorized in this bill will 
permit the continuation of the develop- 
ment of the most powerful rocket engine 
we have ever developed in this country. 

I was particularly delighted to see an 
article in the March 25, 1968, issue of 
Aerospace Technology indicating that 
Dr. Werner von Braun, the father of the 
U.S. space program, has given his en- 
thusiastic support to the 260-inch solid- 
rocket engine. He thus joins Air Force 
officials who have given their euthusias- 
tic approval of the program previously, 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to read 
what Aerospace Technology said about 
this: 

Dr. Wernher von Braun has thrown his 
support to use of the 260 in. solid rocket 
motor as the first stage of an advanced 
manned launch vehicle. 

The Director of the Marshall Space Flight 
Center (MSFC) said that the large motor 
should replace the current Uprated Saturn 
I booster. 

NASA and DOD currently are involved in 
a joint study of whether development of the 
260 in. dia. motor is required for future space 
missions, Air Force officials already have gone 
on record in favor of it (A/T, Oct. 9, p. 17). 

The study is expected to be completed 
later this year. The one unanswered question 
is whether there will be enough missions for 
the new booster to justify the high cost of 
its development. 

In other space program developments: 

NASA has dropped plans for a second un- 
manned Lunar Module flight. Instead, the 
first manned flight will be made in the last 
quarter of this year. 

The launch date of the second Saturn V 
booster slipped from Feb. 26 to April 1 when 
leaks developed in the helium check valves 
of the Service Module propulsion system. 

The decision to switch to a 60% oxygen 
and 40% nitrogen atmosphere for the Apollo 
spacecraft during ground checkout and pre- 
launch countdown was announced officially. 
Astronauts inside the spacecraft will con- 
tinue to breath the 100% oxygen supplied by 
ie Space suit Environmental Control Sys- 


Dr. von Braun’s support of the large solid 
motor program was revealed in his statement 
published in a House Science and Astro- 
nautics Committee staff study of the Apollo 
and Apollo Applications Program. 

NASA has $3.5 million in fiscal 1968 funds 
for the program and has requested $3.1 
million in fiscal 1969 money. Administrator 
James E. Webb has told Congress that NASA 
will not spend the money until the inter- 
agency study is completed. 

In addition to determining if enough po- 
tential missions exist to support its de- 
velopment, it is questionable whether NASA 
and DOD could get Congressional approval 
for the relatively high development cost in 
light of the Vietnam war. 

Von Braun said that after studying vari- 
ous launch vehicle concepts for resupply 
of flights to a space station, MSFC officials 
found the 260 in. dia. solid rocket motor 
combined with an S-IVB stage to be an in- 
teresting design. 

In discussing space rescue systems, he 
said that NASA analyses have shown that 
80% of all emergencies in a manned space 
craft in Earth orbit will be “time critical.” 
That is, astronauts will have to have equip- 
ment or board or near for immediate use 
to insure their safety and survival. 
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He said that most emergencies in man- 
ned Earth orbital flight are not time critical 
in that the astronauts have to return im- 
mediately to Earth. “They are time critical,” 
he continued, “in that we have to keep them 
alive until help can arrive.” He said he sup- 
ports the use of the “lifeboat” concept for 
emergency space situations. * * * 


Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Chairman, I am 
pleased to note the inclusion of re- 
search into noise abatement. Two years 
ago tomorrow I stood on this floor and 
pointed out to my colleagues, as we de- 
bated the NASA authorization, the need 
to set aside specific funds for research 
into the specific problem of aircraft 
noise. True, research is necessary, but 
many millions have been spent. I believe 
a crash program is in order and it is 
time that a prototype engine were being 
built. 

Newer and larger jets are on their way, 
and the people living in the areas of our 
jetports cannot tolerate the noise we 
have now. Most everyone admits that the 
only real relief we are going to obtain 
from this horrendous noise is through 
the development of a quieter engine. As 
I have said before, I know American in- 
genuity can find an answer to this prob- 
lem, and we must insure that the answer 
is found forthwith. 

I believe it is needless to rehash and 
restate the continued disturbances, the 
continued taking away of the rights and 
privileges of those residing near air- 
ports—suffice it to say that the people of 
my district living near Kennedy Inter- 
national Airport live with this hazard 
every 30 seconds of every day for that is 
the extent of the ever-increasing air 
traffic at this airport. I know that this 
same picture exists at every other major 
airport. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, I say there is 
a time for action and that time is now. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Chairman, I urge 
the House to accept the amendments 
that will be offered by my distinguished 
colleague, the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Ryan]. It seems evident that 
NASA’s budget presentation leaves a 
great deal to be desired, and I think that 
the proposals of the gentleman from 
New York would go a long way toward 
making it amenable to systematic con- 
gressional analysis. 

The process of space program funding 
has been—far too often—one of asking 
Congress to embark on open-ended 
commitments toward vague objectives, 
and without affording Congress enough 
consolidated information to properly 
evaluate these programs in terms of na- 
tional priorities. 

As keeper of the Nation’s purse, it is 
Congress duty to decide how much to 
spend, and what to spend it on. But we 
simply cannot fulfill that duty unless 
we are presented with clearly defined 
programs, based on known requirements, 
and with no hidden price tags tucked 
away where they would not be noticed 
until after billions of dollars have al- 
ready been invested. 

I wish to emphasize this: it is Con- 
gress responsibility—not NASA’s—to 
assess the space program’s relation to 
national goals and objectives, and to es- 
tablish priorities within the space pro- 
gram itself. We must insist that—before 
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we climb aboard—NASA spell out ex- 
actly where this financial skyrocket is 
headed, and what is hoped to be achieved 
by it. 

Moreover, Congress is entitled to have 
placed before it the true costs of the 
various projects, both cumulatively and 
for any given year. At present, the cost 
figures are so dispersed in a milky way 
of bookkeeping that it is difficult, if not 
impossible, to determine how much we 
must spend to complete a given project. 

My able colleague’s amendments 
would cut the appropriations for the 
Apollo project back to that point at 
which its objectives fade into the outer 
reaches beyond Congress sight, and 
compel NASA to present at least two 
solid alternatives for congressional con- 
sideration. 

NASA also would be required to submit 
budget requests reflecting true project 
costs, specifying total figures that include 
all expenditures for research and devel- 
opment, vehicles, equipment, and con- 
struction, tracking and recovery, and 
anything else that is part of the project. 

I urge my fellow Members to accept 
these amendments, in order that Con- 
gress can make reasoned decisions, based 
on solid evidence, to reduce funding for 
programs it deems unworthy—or, con- 
versely—to provide more money for proj- 
ects shown to be worthwhile. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Chair- 
ree we have no further requests for 
time. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, we have no further requests 
for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. There being no fur- 
ther requests for time, the Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That there 
is hereby authorized to be appropriated to the 


National Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion: 

(a) For “Research and development,” for 
the following programs: 

(1) Apollo, $2,025,000,000; 

(2) Apollo applications, $395,600,000; 

(3) Advanced missions, $2,500,000; 

(4) Physics and astronomy, $138,150,000; 

(5) Lunar and planetary exploration, 
$102,400,000; 

(6) Bioscience, $33,300,000; 

(7) Space applications, $112,200,000; 

(8) Launch vehicle procurement, $115,- 
700,000; 

(9) Sustaining university program, $10,- 
000,000; 

(10) Space vehicle systems, $35,300,000; 

(11) Electronics systems, $39,400,000; 

(12) Human factor systems, $21,700,000; 

(18) Basic research, $22,000,000; 

(14) Space power and electric propulsion 
systems, $42,300,000; 

(15) Nuclear rockets, $11,700,000; 

(16) Chemical propulsion, $36,700,000, of 
which $3,100,000 is to be used only for the 
260-inch solid motor project; 

(17) Aeronautical vehicles, $77,900,000; 

(18) Tracking and data acquisition, $299,- 
800,000; 

(19) Technology utilization, $4,000,000. 

(b) For “Construction of facilities,” in- 
cluding land acquisitions, as follows: 

(1) Ames Research Center, Moffet Field, 
California, $386,000; 

(2) John F. Kennedy Space Center, NASA, 
Kennedy Space Center, Florida, $13,909,000; 
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(3) Manned Spacecraft Center, Houston, 
Texas, $3,100,000; 

(4) Michoud Assembly Facility, New Or- 
leans and Slidell, Louisiana, $400,000; 

(5) Wallops Station, Wallops Island, Vir- 
ginia, $500,000; 

(6) Various locations, $23,705,000; 

(7) Facility planning and design not 
otherwise provided for, $3,000,000, 

(c) For “Administrative operations,” $646,- 
673,000. 

(a) Appropriations for “Research and de- 
velopment” may be used (1) for any items 
of a capital nature (other than acquisition 
of land) which may be required for the per- 
formance of research and development con- 
tracts and (2) for grants to nonprofit insti- 
tutions of higher education, or to nonprofit 
organizations whose primary purpose is the 
conduct of scientific research, for purchase 
or construction of additional research facili- 
ties; and title to such facilities shall be 
vested in the United States unless the Ad- 
ministrator determines that the national pro- 
gram of aeronautical and space activities will 
best be served by vesting title in any such 
grantee institution or organization. Each such 
grant shall be made under such conditions 
as the Administrator shall determine to be 
required to insure that the United States 
will receive therefrom benefit adequate to 
justify the making of that grant. None of 
the funds appropriated for “Research and 
development” pursuant to this Act may be 
used for construction of any major facility, 
the estimated cost of which, including col- 
lateral equipment, exceeds $250,000, unless 
the Administrator or his designee has noti- 
fied the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives and the President of the Senate and the 
Committee on Science and Astronautics of 
the House of Representatives and the Com- 
mittee on Aeronautical and Space Sciences 
of the Senate of the nature, location, and 
estimated cost of such facility. 

(e) When so specified in an appropria- 
tion Act, (1) any amount appropriated for 
“Research and development” or for “Con- 
struction of facilities” may remain available 
without fiscal year limitation, and (2) main- 
tenance and operation of facilities, and sup- 
port services contracts may be entered into 
under the “Administrative operations” ap- 
propriation for periods not in excess of 
twelve months beginning at any time during 
the fiscal year. 

(f) Appropriations made pursuant to sub- 
section 1(c) may be used, but not to exceed 
$35,000, for scientific consultations or extraor- 
dinary expenses upon the approval or au- 
thority of the Administrator and his deter- 
mination shall be final and conclusive upon 
the accounting officers of the Government. 

(g) No part of the funds appropriated pur- 
suant to subsection 1(c) for maintenance, re- 
pairs, alterations, and minor construction 
shall be used for the construction of any 
new facility the estimated cost of which, in- 
cluding collateral equipment, exceeds $100,- 
000. 

Sec. 2. Authorization is hereby granted 
whereby any of the amounts prescribed in 
paragraphs (1), (2), (3), (4), (5), and (6) 
of subsection 1(b) may, in the discretion of 
the Administrator of the National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Administration, be varied up- 
ward 5 per centum to meet unusual cost 
variations, but the total cost of all work 
authorized under such paragraphs shall not 
exceed the total of the amounts specified in 
such paragraphs. 

Sec. 3. Not to exceed one-half of 1 per 
centum of the funds appropriated pursuant 
to subsection 1(a) hereof may be transferred 
to the “Construction of facilities” appropria- 
tion, and, when so transferred, together with 
$10,000,000 of the funds appropriated pursu- 
ant to subsection 1(b) hereof (other than 
funds appropriated pursuant to paragraph 
(7) of such subsection) shall be available 
for expenditure to construct, expand, or 
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modify laboratories and other installations 
at any location (including locations speci- 
fied in subsection 1(b)), if (1) the Adminis- 
trator determines such action to be necessary 
because of changes in the national program 
of aeronautical and space activities or new 
scientific or engineering developments, and 
(2) he determines that deferral of such action 
until the enactment of the next authoriza- 
tion Act would be inconsistent with the in- 
terest of the Nation in aeronautical and space 
activities. The funds so made available may 
be expended to acquire, construct, convert, 
rehabilitate, or install permanent or tem- 
porary public works, including land acquisi- 
tion, site preparation, appurtenances, util- 
ities, and equipment. No portion of such 
sums may be obligated for expenditure or 
expended to construct, expand, or modify 
laboratories and other installations unless 
(A) a period of thirty days has passed after 
the Administrator or his designee has trans- 
mitted to the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and to the President of the Sen- 
ate and to the Committee on Science and 
Astronautics of the House of Representatives 
and to the Committee on Aeronautical and 
Space Sciences of the Senate a written report 
containing a full and complete statement 
concerning (1) the nature of such construc- 
tion, expansion, or modification, (2) the cost 
thereof including the cost of any real estate 
action pertaining thereto, and (3) the reason 
why such construction, expansion, or mod- 
ification is necessary in the national interest, 
or (B) each such committee before the ex- 
piration of such period has transmitted to 
the Administrator written notice to the effect 
that such committee has no objection to the 
proposed action. 

Sec. 4, Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of this Act— 

(1) no amount appropriated pursuant to 
this Act may be used for any program deleted 
by the Congress from requests as originally 
made to either the House Committee on 
Science and Astronautics or the Senate Com- 
mittee on Aeronautical and Space Sciences, 

(2) no amount appropriated pursuant to 
this Act may be used for any program in 
excess of the amount actually authorized 
for that particular program by sections 1(a) 
and i(c), and 

(3) no amount appropriated pursuant to 
this Act may be used for any program which 
has not been presented to or requested of 
either such committee, 
unless (A) a period of thirty days has passed 
after the receipt by the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives and the President of the 
Senate and each such committee of notice 
given by the Administrator or his designee 
containing a full and complete statement of 
the action proposed to be taken and the 
facts and circumstances relied upon in sup- 
port of such proposed action, or (B) each 
such committee before the expiration of 
such period has transmitted to the Admin- 
istrator written notice to the effect that 
such committee has no objection to the pro- 
posed action. 

Sec. 5. It is the sense of Congress that it 
is in the national interest that consideration 
be given to geographical distribution of Fed- 
eral research funds whenever feasible, and 
that the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration should explore ways and 
means of distributing its research and de- 
velopment funds whenever feasible. 

Sec. 6. Notwithstanding any provision of 
the National Aeronautics and Space Act of 
1958, or any other provision of law, the 
Administrator of the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration shall keep the 
Committee on Aeronautical and Space Sci- 
ences of the Senate and the Committee on 
Science and Astronautics of the House of 
Representatives fully and currently informed 
with respect to all of the activities of the 
National Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion. 
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Sec. 7. This Act may be cited as the “Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion Authorization Act, 1969.” 


Mr. MILLER of California (during the 
reading). Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be considered 
as read, printed in the Recorp, and open 
to amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. FULTON OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. FULTON of 
Pennsylvania: On page 1, line 2, strike the 
amount of “$395,600,000” and insert in lieu 
thereof the amount of 8253, 200, 000.“ 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I have already explained the 
Apollo applications program budget. I 
will be brief and not take the whole time. 

In the current fiscal year of 1968, the 
Apollo applications program, which is 
the program that follows the Apollo pro- 
gram, received from the House and the 
Senate appropriations totaling $315.5 
million. 

There were a lot of comments made 
about the cuts the House and Senate had 
made, that they were going to have a 
disastrous effect on the Apollo applica- 
tions program, 

At that time, I said that the program 
is changing very rapidly. It is still in the 
planning stage. We should make sure 
we have a man-rated booster before go- 
ing ahead with the specific plans follow- 
ing the phase-out of the Apollo pro- 
gram. 

As a matter of fact, I have said that 
there should be another cut below the 
$315 million level in the Apollo applica- 
tions follow-on program. 

Amazingly the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration made a volun- 
tary cut of $62.3 million in that program. 

It was stated—I have the record 
here—that there should be still another 
cut of $60 million. In relation to the 
position of the House, NASA funding 
varied only $2.3 million on a program in- 
volving hundreds of millions of dollars. 
So, ours was a very close figure. 

I want to congratulate our committee 
and the Members of the Congress. We 
have been watching the expenditures 
closely. We have been able in many cases 
to come up with figures that are reliable. 

I believe the cut that I have suggested 
in the NASA Apollo applications pro- 
gram is identical to the figure that 
NASA itself set for the Apollo applica- 
tions program for this fiscal year—— 

The CHAIRMAN. If the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania will suspend for a 
moment. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. FULTON] has offered an amendment 
at page 1, line 2, to strike out the amount 
“*$395,600,000” and add the following 
there is no such amount on line 2. 

Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
want to modify his amendment? 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, that is a typographical error 
and it should read: “Page 1, line 8”. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania is modified ac- 
cordingly. 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I have just pointed out that 
the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration itself had set the figure for 
the current fiscal year of 1968 for the 
Apollo applications program at $253.2 
million. NASA voluntarily made a cut 
of $62.3 million below the figure of $315.5 
million, which had been fixed last year 
by the Congress through appropriations. 

I feel we are yet indefinite on the 
Apollo applications program. Last year 
the Apollo applications program mis- 
sions were not definite and were being 
changed frequently. That is the case 
right now. 

What I am getting to is this: The Air 
Force of the United States is working 
and planning for a manned orbital 
laboratory. The National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration has underway 
a research program for a manned orbital 
workshop. The two agencies should get 
together and have one operating pro- 
gram, or one orbiting vehicle. 

It is a definite possibility that the Rus- 
sians will have in the near future one or 
two very large orbiting vehicles. They 
will be lighted, so that we will be able to 
see them going over our country every 
hour and one-half, just as we could see 
our Echo satellite at night. 

That achievement will be of tremen- 
dous propaganda value. 

There is no reason why the Air Force 
should have its own manned orbiting 
laboratory and the NASA with its 
manned orbiting workshop, both orbit- 
ing the earth, with each half as large as 
the one we could really have if we de- 
velop rendezvous and assembly in space. 

I feel there is a propaganda value to 
this accomplishment, and also I think 
values of efficiency. 

Expenses can be cut on these pro- 
grams They must be more closely corre- 
lated. I agree with the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Teacue] when he says that 
the Air Force and NASA affirm that they 
are correlating. But, as the gentleman 
knows, there is a lot of secret business 
that we never hear about in the intelli- 
gence of outer space. I would plan to 
have a jointly designed space vehicle 
constructed. Then, have the Air Force 
put its experiments on board, and let 
NASA put its own experiments on board. 
I therefore recommend this cut and ask 
the committee to accept it. 

The proposed level of funding for the 
Apollo applications program is excessive. 
It is especially extravagant in view of 
the very heavy financial burdens this 
country is currently bearing, such as the 
war in Vietnam, the other heavy defense 
expenditures, the poverty program, to 
mention a few. 

I strongly oppose the request of $439,- 
600,000 for NASA’s Apollo applications 
program for fiscal year 1969. These are 
funds intended to support programs and 
missions not yet specifically defined. 

I have always supported vigorously 
the manned space program and am still 
one of its strongest advocates. But I also 
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believe in being realistic. The Apollo 
lunar landing is the largest and most 
complex space task facing the country. 
This year the Congress is asked to ap- 
prove for fiscal year 1969 the authoriza- 
tion of $2,025 million for the program. 
It certainly will absorb all the energies 
and talents in the Office of Manned 
Space Flight. 

The Apollo applications program, 
however, is still in the planning stage, 
the missions to be undertaken are still 
far from being determined, and the 
hardware that will be needed is still far 
from final selection. In fact, NASA still 
does not know how many boosters, how 
many spacecraft, and how much asso- 
ciated components and facilities will be 
left over from Apollo that could be used 
in the Apollo applications program. 

In the dissenting views expressed in 
the committee report on the fiscal year 
1967 NASA authorization, I said: “It is 
my opinion that NASA’s plans for the 
Apollo applications program are so in- 
definite that any estimates as to cost in- 
creases are purely speculative. They can- 
not be considered as substantive factors 
by the Congress in reaching a decision on 
this matter. The hardware planned to be 
purchased by NASA will surely be obso- 
lete by 1970, which is the earliest date 
for any flights under the Apollo appli- 
cations program. The present genera- 
tion of boosters, spacecraft, and hard- 
ware, as well as fuels, will look like 1914 
Fords by 1970. What are we to have: 
‘Army and Navy and space’ surplus sales 
stores on every town corner?” I con- 
tinue to hold these convictions. 

If NASA is successful in man- rating 
the Saturn V booster and they are to be 
commended for their successes to date, 
there will be seven Saturn I-B boosters, 
six Saturn V boosters and numerous 
command, service and lunar module 
spacecraft surplus to the needs of the 
Apollo program. Yet NASA is asking 
Congress to approve the purchase of still 
more Saturn I-B and Saturn V boosters 
for missions not yet definitized and with- 
out realistic planning for the surplus 
boosters and equipment from the Apollo 
program. 

These Saturn LB and Saturn V boost- 
ers to be ordered will not be cheap, be- 
sides being obsolescent, if not obsolete, 
by the time they are produced. Each Sat- 
urn I-B, without any payload or launch 
costs, would cost $47 million. Each Sat- 
urn V booster, without payload or launch 
costs, would cost $239 million. 

With every expectation that the lunar 
landing mission will take place in 1969 
with Saturn V vehicle Nos. 7, 8, or 9; this 
would leave from six to eight surplus 
Saturn V vehicles. Why should we order 
any more of these vehicles at a cost of 
a quarter of a billion dollars each when 
we do not know now exactly how many 
will be surplus to Apollo? 

The type and number of booster vehi- 
cles for the Apollo applications program 
should be determined after the Saturn V 
is man-rated. That is the time for 
decision. 

Last year I stated that the Apollo ap- 
plications program missions are still not 
definite and are being changed fre- 
quently. 
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Last year NASA stated that one of 
their more important missions was the 
AAP-1A mission to fly earth resources 
experiments. Now we are told that this 
has been canceled and we can only con- 
clude that it really was not important as 
NASA advised previously. The lunar 
mapping and survey system has been 
canceled. NASA’s original plans were to 
launch two orbital workshops and two 
Apollo telescope mounts with the Saturn 
I-B booster. Now this has been reduced 
to the planned launch of one workshop 
and one telescope mount several years 
later than planned. 

A new entry into the field has been 
observed. A Saturn V workshop will be 
flown, using the quarter-of-a-billion- 
dollar booster to duplicate an earlier 
workshop. 

All of this near-earth orbit work is to 
take place in the 1970, 1971, and 1972 
period while the Department of Defense 
manned orbiting laboratories are also in 
near-earth orbit with men performing 
experiments. 

The advance purchase of obsolescent 
vehicles and spacecraft by NASA at this 
time, as contemplated under the Apollo 
applications program, will freeze out new 
technological developments as they be- 
come available in the next few years. 
There must be provisions made for the 
use of the 260-inch solid rocket booster 
which is an inexpensive booster capable 
of storage for an indefinite period. Some 
consideration should be given to upgrad- 
ing the Saturn I-B boosters, such as the 
use of strap-on solid rockets. Also, pro- 
visions should be made for the incorpora- 
tion into the booster of the 1970’s of new 
and exotic liquid fuels as well as nuclear 
propulsion. Space storable fuels should 
also be developed for use on such 
boosters. 

In fiscal year 1968, NASA stated that 
their request of $454.7 million for Apollo 
applications was a minimum program 
needed to maintain the national capa- 
bility. On the floor during debate, it was 
stated that any reductions to this pro- 
gram over the token $10 million cut would 
severely affect the better development of 
manned space flight capabilities. It was 
also stated that the Apollo applications 
program presented by NASA “is an 
austere program—to do less would be to 
cripple the program.” Notwithstanding 
these claims, congressional authorization 
and appropriation action reduced the 
amount requested to $315.5 million. 
When I stated that NASA could absorb 
still another $60 million reduction, 
NASA stated that such a cut would be 
disastrous. Yet, immediately after the 
appropriation action, NASA, on its own 
initiative, reduced the funds for Apollo 
applications from $315.5 million to 
$253.2 million, a cut of $62.3 million. 

What credence can we put in the NASA 
statements that any cut would cripple 
the future of our space capabilities when, 
after a substantial reduction by Con- 
gress, NASA in its own wisdom ap- 
parently felt that the program had such 
a low priority that it could stand an- 
other reduction of over $60 million so as 
to provide funds for other programs in 
NASA? 

I strongly recommend that the fiscal 
year 1969 authorization for the Apollo 
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applications program be reduced to 
$253.2 million, the same level that NASA 
programed for use in fiscal year 1968. 
Under the present controlling circum- 
stances, the Apollo applications pro- 
gram can very well carry out construc- 
tive research and planning with this 
amount while at the same time leaving 
our options open for the future. 

Might I ask the chairman of the com- 
mittee if he could accept this amend- 
ment? 

Mr. MILLER of California. May I with- 
hold my answer for a little while? 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. I yield 
to the gentleman from New York. He 
also had this idea, and I compliment him 
on his economy drive. 

Mr. RYAN. Is the amount of $253.2 
million the same amount as was con- 
tained in the amendment that I offered 
in the committee? 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. It is the 
same. 

Mr. RYAN. And which the gentleman 
opposed in the committee? 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. The ex- 
ecutive deliberations of the committee 
are privileged information, except what 
is contained in the committee report. 
Your inference is that some of us op- 
posed cuts. Yes, there were cuts opposed 
which we felt could be made more ap- 
propriately on the floor. 

I might say to you also that the final 
figure was not definite, since at the pres- 
ent time NASA has changed its position. 
The figure we have derived just today is 
really $251.1 million instead of $253.2 
million. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. RYAN TO THE 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR, FULTON OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 

amendment to the amendment offered 

by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Ryan to the 
amendment offered by Mr. FULTON of Penn- 
sylvania: Strike out “$253,200,000" and in- 
sert “$253,100,000”. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
New York is recognized for 5 minutes 
in support of his amendment. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, I have of- 
fered this amendment in view of the 
statement by the distinguished gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania that the figure 
in his amendment was in error and that 
the fiscal year 1968 operating level was 
less. I believe he said $253.1, Therefore, 
to be consistent with the intent and the 
objective of the gentleman, I have put 
this figure before the House. I ask the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania if he will 
accept my amendment. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. I am 
sorry, I did not hear the gentleman. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Clerk may again 
read the amendment. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Yes, I 
will accept your amendment. 

Mr. RYAN. I appreciate that. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. May I 
ask, you are cutting it $100,000 more? 
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Mr. RYAN. To the level at which I þe- 
lieve the gentleman said NASA had 
placed it this morning. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. I said 
it was $251.1 million, and you have cut 
it how much? 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Clerk may again 
read the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
the Clerk will report once again the 
amendment. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Ryan of New 
York to the amendment offered by Mr. FUL- 
TON of Pennsylvania: 

Strike out $253,200,000 and insert $253,- 
100,000. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Ryan] to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. FULTON]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. MILLER of Cali- 
fornia) there were—ayes 5, noes 27. 

So the amendment to the amendment 
was rejected. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, our committee, as a 
group of laymen, made as honest and 
sincere an effort as humanly possible to 
determine what was the right amount of 
money to authorize for NASA. After 
much work we reported out a bill. Our 
committee and the Members of the House 
on this side of the aisle support that bill. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
said that the Administrator of NASA, or 
NASA, voluntarily transferred a certain 
amount of money out of the Apollo ap- 
plication program, intimating that the 
money was not needed. The truth of the 
matter is, or the correct interpretation 
of the matter is, that we cut NASA to 
such a degree the last time, that NASA 
decided they had to have the money for 
another item. 

The Administrator has a certain 
amount of transfer authority. It was not 
that he wanted at all to transfer money 
out of Apollo applications, but because 
he felt he had no choice. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, actually when NASA repro- 
gramed $63.5 million from the Apollo 
applications program in fiscal year 1968, 
they were following a normal procedure 
of priority. Evidently NASA felt that the 
Apollo applications program was of such 
a low priority with respect to other proj- 
ects, that they took the funds from the 
Apollo applications program. 

I do not feel we disagree. I want to 
compliment the gentleman from New 
York. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chairman, 
I do not yield further. I do not intend 
to yield all my time to the gentleman. 

As I said before, NASA had no desire 
to transfer funds out of Apollo applica- 
tions. They would like to have had more. 
Apollo applications is the making use of 
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knowledge gained from the Apollo pro- 
gram. It has been cut far too much in the 
last few years. 

As far as the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania, the members 
of the committee on this side of the aisle 
are well aware of the financial situation 
of this country. We are well aware of 
what has been going on, and of the dis- 
cussions on both sides of the aisle be- 
tween the Members of Congress and be- 
tween the executive branch about the 
tax increase and about cutting the 
budget. We realize that even though we 
disagree with the cuts in the space pro- 
gram, if we are going to cut the budget 
as much as it has been stated, we do not 
intend to make a fight against this 
amendment. I must point out that the 
Apollo applications program evolved 
from feasibility studies, conducted 3 
years ago, to determine how best to apply 
the technology, equipment, facility ca- 
pability, and trained manpower devel- 
oped in Mercury, Gemini, and Apollo. 

The studies were supported initially 
through Apollo supporting development 
funds for fiscal year 1966. It was contem- 
Plated that the program would be ini- 
tiated in fiscal year 1967. However, 
budget restrictions did not allow this, and 
the studies continued for a second year 
under Apollo supporting development. In 
fact in 1967 NASA received $222.1 million 
less than requested when submitted to 
the Bureau of the Budget. 

The Apollo applications program was 
first presented as a separate R. & D. pro- 
gram in NASA’s fiscal year 1968 budget, 
submitted in January 1967. The chart 
below summarizes the history of AAP 
funding planned for the 2-year periods of 
fiscal year 1968 and fiscal year 1969: 


Fiscal Fiscal year 
year 1968 -year 
budget budgetplan total 
plan (millions) 
Fiscal year 1968 submis- 
— 10 boas Bureau of 
the Budget.. $626.7 181. 249.7 5, 876. 4 
Fiscal year 1968 Presi- 0 0 
„dent's budget 454.7 1898.5 1. 353.2 
Fiscal year 1969 submis- 
sion to the Bureau of 
the Budget (reflects 
fiscal year 1968 con- 
gressional action) 253.2 525.6 778. 
Fiscal year 1969 Presi- 
dent’s budget. 253.2 439.6 692.8 
1 Estimate. 


As the summary indicates, the com- 
bined fiscal year 1968-69 funding for 
AAP is about one-third of the levels 
projected in NASA’s fiscal year 1968 sub- 
mission to the Bureau of the Budget, 
and about one-half of the funding that 
was projected when the budget requested 
was presented to the Congress a year ago. 

The following summarizes the fiscal 
year 1968 versus fiscal year 1969 Apollo 
applications program: 

Reduced the number of earth orbital 
flights in the next few years. 

Deferral from 1970 to 1971 of extended 
lunar activity. 

Deferral from 1968 to 1970 of the 
Saturn I workshop. 

Deferral from 1969 to 1971 of the 
Apollo telescope mount. 
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Plans for the second Saturn I work- 
shop and revisits were canceled. 

Plans for the second Apollo telescope 
mount to be flown in conjunction with 
the second Saturn I workshop were 
canceled. 

The Saturn V workshop has been de- 
fined in more depth this year, and is 
now presented as a fire development 
objective. 

Deletion of the Lunar Mapping and 
Survey System. 

Cancellation of AAP-1A (manned ex- 
periments in earth resources, advanced 
technology, and engineering). 
ports our national security and inter- 
of two per year beginning calendar year 
1970 with vehicle No. 213. 

Delivery of Saturn V’s reduced to rate 
of two per year beginning calendar year 
1971 with vehicle No. 516. 


THE GENERAL APOLLO APPLICATIONS PROGRAM 


The Apollo program has been the 
focus of our national effort to develop 
the capabilities and the resources for 
continued exploration of space and the 
development of applications, hardware, 
and know-how. We have now reached a 
time when these capabilities and re- 
sources can be used for our next step in 
the advancement of space flight—Apollo 
applications. 

In Apollo applications we can operate 
in space to observe phenomena and 
processes which we are still incapable of 
reproducing in earthly laboratories. The 
immense range of pressures, tempera- 
tures, fantastic densities and superhigh 
energies—all these can be studied in the 
natural laboratory of space. 

The Saturn I workshop, part of the 
Apollo applications program, is an em- 
bryonic space station which will operate 
in this natural laboratory in space. A 
major objective of Saturn I workshop 
operations is to study applications which 
will benefit man here on earth. 

The Apollo applications program sup- 
ports our national security and inter- 
national technological posture. Apollo 
applications provides the opportunity to 
return direct benefits to man on earth 
through scientific and applications ex- 
periments. 

The program will sustain our compet- 
itive position in the world market and 
permit the Nation to meet the challenge 
of the future at minimum cost. 

APOLLO APPLICATIONS EXPERIMENTS 


The experiments program in AAP falls 
into three distinct categories, each with 
specific objectives. 

There will be a wide variety of scien- 
tific experiments. These cover many 
facets of science—all of which are ei- 
ther of direct or indirect interest 80 all 
of us. Some of the scientific experiments 
will look out into the outer reaches of 
our solar system in order to learn more 
about the origin of our universe and the 
nature of the influences it exerts on the 
earth. Others will be concerned with 
the more basic questions created by the 
presence of manned machines in space. 

Technological and engineering inves- 
tigations make up a major portion of 
the experiments program and are tai- 
lored to teach us more about the way to 
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live and work in the space environment. 
How does a man eat and sleep in zero 
gravity? How is food stored and pre- 
pared? What is the best way to handle 
waste? What tools are most effective? 
How does one move about inside a large 
gravity-free volume? The results of these 
experiments will provide the knowledge 
necessary to design and execute the mis- 
sions of the future. 

Medical investigations are a very im- 
portant part of this program and nu- 
merous experiments are planned to sup- 
port them. The principal consideration 
here concerns the factor of the environ- 
ment on man’s physiological and psycho- 
logical well-being, and experiments are 
being devised to address each of the con- 
siderations in a variety of different ways. 
Our manned space flight experience to 
date has been directed toward our ability 
to meet the requirements imposed by the 
Nation’s lunar landing objective. To 
satisfy these requirements the Gemini 
program accomplished progressively 
longer duration missions up to a maxi- 
mum of 14 days. The results are com- 
pletely positive and produced no evi- 
dence to preclude continuing the progres- 
sive buildup of mission length. 

One group of experiments that is 
planned for these flights involves the 
use of a platform to experiment with a 
survey of earth resources. Knowledge 
currently available indicates that great 
benefit may be realized through improved 
management of our natural resources. 
Knowledge is also available that indi- 
cates ways in which space-borne sensors 
may be applied to this problem from 
orbital altitude. It appears possible, with 
proper sensors, to distinguish diseased 
from healthy forestry, to measure the 
distribution of certain types of crops, 
and to detect incipient water shortages 
and forecast their effect on crop produc- 
tion. Such information, collected on a 
global scale, can go far toward improv- 
ing the management and utilization of 
our natural resources and thereby con- 
tribute to the reduction of some of man- 
kind’s greatest problems. 

Other benefits that will accrue from 
this program are found in the spinoff 
that all such technological endeavors 
invariably produce. The space program 
to date, just in its pursuit of the Na- 
tion’s lunar landing objective has pro- 
duced a great wealth of benefits to other 
activities which are in no way related. 
An accelerometer, for example, has been 
developed that is sufficiently sensitive to 
detect the smallest ripple of motion in 
a spacecraft. Its sensitivity is such that 
it can also detect the heartbeat of a 
chicken embryo within its shell or the 
initial, heretofore undetectable, muscle 
quivers that precede Parkinson’s disease. 

Manufacturing processes of all types 
have undergone tremendous changes in 
recent years—many of them prompted 
by the accomplishments of the Nation’s 
space program. New procedures and 
techniques are being devised at all times 
and the benefit to mankind here on 
earth is without parallel. Medical moni- 
toring devices, very similar to those de- 
vised to measure the physical response 
of our astronauts to the space environ- 
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ment, are finding their way into the Na- 
tion’s hospitals at this time when an 
acute shortage of skilled nurses exists in 
many parts of the country. Certain of 
these machines are taking over some of 
the functions of monitoring the condi- 
tion of seriously ill patients, instantly 
notifying a central console should some 
condition deviate from normal. One 
might conclude that lives are being saved 
as a result. 

It is reasonable to anticipate that the 
Apollo applications program which is 
investigative in nature will produce an 
even greater amount of this technologi- 
cal fallout benefit. 

The increased duration, in addition to 
providing invaluable medical data, will 
also be of increasingly significant bene- 
fit to the rest of the experiments pro- 
gram. While great progress in these areas 
was made during the Mercury and Gem- 
ini flight activities, the length of the 
missions and the volume of the space- 
craft made it impossible to conduct the 
number of experiments proposed or to 
devote the experiment time to them to 
achieve the maximum return possible. 
The experiments program in Apollo ap- 
plications will not be hampered by these 
constraints. There will be larger crews 
and greatly increased volume and suffi- 
cient time to conduct an experiment re- 
view in the manner in which it was con- 
ducted with the principal investigator 
on earth and then repeat it if neces- 
sary. At last we will have available the 
tools needed to develop the great poten- 
tial that exists. 

There will be increases in mission 
duration by several orders of magnitude. 
Crew size will not only be larger but will 
be augmented with astronauts trained 
in the scientific disciplines. The space- 
craft volume in which the astronauts 
will live and work will be sufficiently 
large as to approach a size not unreason- 
able for comparable research activities 
conducted in laboratories on earth. Also 
the equipment and experimental devices 
available to the astronauts will be far 
more extensive and much more refined 
than any flown before. These improve- 
ments, which are felt by many to be 
rather rudimentary when considered in 
the light of what will be available in the 
years beyond, will make it possible for us 
to begin to realize a dollar and cents re- 
turn on the investment that has already 
earned this Nation a continuing role in 
the technology forefront of the world. 

APOLLO APPLICATIONS SCIENTIFIC EFFORT 


The Apollo applications program has 
another facet which has excited the 
minds of the national and international 
scientific communities. This is the scien- 
tific experiment program and its promise 
of achieving some truly exceptional ad- 
vances in the fields of scientific investi- 
gation. These experiments fall into sev- 
eral different categories. Some look up, 
some look down, and some look in. Those 
that look up are concerned with studies 
of our solar system, with particular con- 
centration on its center, the sun. 

If I may digress for a moment, many 
people pose the question, “Why study the 
sun? What earthly good would it do us 
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to know more about it when there is 
nothing we can do about it any way?” 

To answer this question one must go 
beyond the sun itself and concentrate on 
its effect upon the earth and everything 
we touch. As the human body is sus- 
tained by the dependence upon its heart 
for life giving sustenance, so is the earth 
and all its processes dependent upon the 
sun. The sun is the heart of our solar 
system and it is the sustenance of life 
as we know it. It is the source of all 
energy on this planet. It is responsible 
for the oxygen we breathe, and the plants 
and food that feed, clothe, and shelter 
us. It is responsible for the vegetation 
that shades us and keeps our land from 
eroding. It makes possible many of the 
things we take for granted, such as our 
earthbound long distance communica- 
tions systems. And it is responsible for 
our weather, that waters the soil and 
brings life to the vegetation. 

The sun is also responsible, directly, 
for many of the things that cause us 
problems. For example, when the weath- 
er is good the sun is responsible; it is 
also responsible when the weather is 
bad. It is the energy source that makes 
the hurricane and the typhoon and the 
tornado. Much of the destruction by 
flood, fire, and famine that causes so 
much distress to our country and the 
world, is strongly influenced by the sun. 
This damage, which amounts to untold 
billions of dollars annually through- 
out the world, certainly deserves our 
pointed attention. 

Students of solarphysics are well 
aware that the key to controlling the 
weather lies first in a thorough under- 
standing of the sun. If we were to find 
out the manner, the precise way, in 
which the sun exerts this overpowering 
influence on our atmosphere, we would 
perhaps then know better how to pre- 
pare for its effects, and in time per- 
haps exert some infiuence ourselves. 

For several years recently the Na- 
tion has pursued a number of efforts 
designed to influence destructive storms. 
I am sure you are all familiar with the 
cloud-seeding experiments that have 
been conducted with some small suc- 
cess. This particular aspect of the sun’s 
nature affects us all. It affects our in- 
dustries, our agriculture, and all phases 
of our commerce. It affects our military 
forces wherever they may be employed. 
However, you may be sure that if we 
are unable to understand the basic proc- 
esses by which this influence is exerted, 
the prospect of our having any control 
over it is most unlikely. 

Another feature with which we are 
all familiar is the influence of solar 
activity on long-distance communica- 
tion. During one period of intense 
solar flare activity in 1963, normal com- 
munications all over the world were 
completely disrupted for a period of 
days. In addition to radios, compasses 
did not work. While this was an un- 
usually severe and seldom-encountered 
level of solar interference, lesser degrees 
of it are happening continuously. 

APOLLO APPLICATION, ENGINEERING AND 

TECHNOLOGICAL EFFORT 

A program having objectives as broad 
and as far-reaching as those of Apollo 
applications involves a learning cycle. 
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This learning cycle in the case of Apollo 
applications involves not only teaching 
new skills to the astronauts but also in- 
cludes learning what is required in the 
way of new tools and devices, such as 
structures, and the myriad of things 
necessary to make attainment of the 
objectives possible. Technological and en- 
gineering experiments are for this pur- 
pose. I would like to mention several of 
these as typical examples. 

There is an experiment scheduled 
which is entitled, “Expandable Airlock.” 
Its purpose is to determine the practical- 
ity of utilizing structures in space that 
can be expanded from a highly compact 
volume into their useful shape. An air- 
lock is a good subject with which to ex- 
periment because it has a number of 
hatches that must be suitable for open- 
ing, and other features such as switches 
and valves and plumbing connections, 
and yet be air-tight when sealed. Carried 
aloft in a very small compressed pack- 
age it will be deployed to its full opera- 
tional size outside the workshop. Once in 
place and fully expanded, a number of 
experiments will be conducted involving 
the actual use of the experiment as an 
airlock, and numerous measurements of 
pressure and other critical conditions 
will be recorded. 

Technology such as this will play a 
key part in all manned space flight pro- 
grams in the future. Much larger struc- 
tures will be required than can possibly 
be boosted into orbit in their assembled 
configuration. As a result we may in time 
see tremendously large and complex 
“buildings,” which come out of a package 
but will be orbiting the earth in their ex- 
panded form, housing astronaut crews 
and the equipments needed to support 
these missions. The expandable airlock 
experiment also exemplifies another fea- 
ture of the Apollo applications program 
and its service and support to numerous 
activities outside of NASA. This experi- 
ment was proposed by and is sponsored 
by the Department of Defense. Because 
of its experimental nature it is more 
suitably conducted within the Apollo ap- 
plications program. Its results will be of 
equal value to NASA and the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

A third facet of this experiment is the 
matter of technology utilization or use- 
ful spinoff from these programs. In this 
period when the requirements for hous- 
ing in the Nation far exceed that avail- 
able on even a long term basis, expanda- 
ble structures may serve in some capacity 
to ease this problem. Perhaps the tech- 
nology developed in this NASA program 
will lend itself directly to that problem. 

Associated with the business of build- 
ing things in space is an AAP experiment 
in welding techniques. One of the experi- 
ments will evaluate an electron beam 
welding technique for its applicability in 
space operations. A device of this type 
will be of great significance in building 
or repairing structures or other pieces 
of equipment. 

Among the numerous other technology 
experiments is an experiment concerned 
with flammability. As we are all aware, 
fire remains a hazard to man and great 
precautions must be taken at all times 
to avoid tragedy. This experiment will 
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use a closed container to experiment 
with a variety of materials in a low- 
pressure oxygen atmosphere. Its purpose 
will be to determine how readily fires 
start in zero gravity, how they spread 
and what are the most effective means 
of extinguishing them. This again is an 
effort to learn more about the environ- 
ment in which men intend to work. Its 
results may also be applicable to related 
problems on Earth. 

Other experiments in this category are 
concerned with development and evalua- 
tion of extravehicular equipment and 
procedures, perfecting relatively simple 
space navigation techniques—which is 
an extension of an experiment begun in 
the Gemini program—measuring and 
evaluating the responses of the large 
space vehicle to crew motion, and many 
others of similar nature. All of these ex- 
periments have the primary purpose of 
perfecting the equipment, techniques, 
and activities that will be required to 
assure the safety, well-being, and efficient 
performance of our astronaut-scientist 
crews during the long-duration space 
missions of the future. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I certainly agree with 
my subcommittee chairman, the gentle- 
man from Texas, that it is false economy 
to cut this space program any further. 
The amendment offered here, and I ex- 
pect other amendments that will be of- 
fered this afternoon indicates we are in 
a budget bind in this Government, and 
we ought to cut the space budget. 

There is no one in this House who dis- 
agrees that we are in a budget bind, but 
the fact is that this space budget has giv- 
en and given in this budget bind. As a 
matter of fact, it has gone down 4 years 
in a row. Just about everything else in the 
U.S. Government has gone up. This very 
year, as far as budgets are concerned, for 
the various departments of the Govern- 
ment, 17 out of 22 of them have gone up. 
Only five of them have gone down, and 
NASA’s budget has been one of those. 

I will give the Members some idea of 
how other budgets have been going up 
in the Government in the last 4 years, 
while this budget has gone down over 
the last 4 years. 

The Defense budget in that same time 
has gone up 40 percent; the Agriculture 
budget has gone down over 60 percent: 
the Housing and Urban Development, 
250 percent; and Health, Education, and 
Welfare, 56 percent; and aid to educa- 
tion, 83 percent. Many others have gone 
up too. So when it is argued here in the 
House of Representatives that this budg- 
et ought to be cut because we need econ- 
omy, it is certainly doing the space pro- 
gram a grave injustice, since it has been 
cut and cut, again and again. 

There is another thing I should like to 
point out. It was pointed out earlier in 
the main debate, but it is well to go over 
it again. At a time when we are proposing 
to cut this budget, our chief competition, 
Russia, is upping its expenditures. As a 
matter of fact, never has their space 
launching had higher activity than today. 
They had 12 space launches last month 
alone, 18 altogether this year, which in- 
dicates Russia knows where her future 
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lies so far as space is concerned, and in- 
tends to be first in this field. 

I submit, if any nation is going to be 
first in world competition, it certainly is 
going to be the one which excels in sci- 
ence, engineering, and technology. While 
Russia is going ahead on this business, 
we propose here on the House floor today 
to cut down. The percentage of the gross 
national product of the space budget, so 
far as Russia is concerned, is two or three 
times what ours is, although we like to 
call ourselves the leading science and in- 
dustrial nation in the world. If we do not 
watch how much we cut, we are going to 
be in second place. 

I can say, too, as one who represents 
a very important space area in the coun- 
try, that right now the morale of workers 
in the space business has never been 
lower. As thousands and thousands of 
skilled engineers and scientists are laid 
off, and have to go into other fields, it is 
no wonder their morale takes a beating. 

I would certainly hope we would not 
vote for this false economy here in the 
House of Representatives today and cut 
this budget any further. It has been cut 
enough already. If we do it, as surely as I 
stand here and as others sit here, some 
time this year, some time next year or the 
year after that, we are going to have to 
answer to the people of the United States 
of America why we have fallen behind 
Russia in the area of space. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment and move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, as I understand it, the 
amendment proposes a cut of about $142 
million in the post-Apollo program. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. In the 
Apollo applications program. It is the 
same figure which the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration volun- 
tarily set for the current fiscal year. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Chairman, we all 
know that the NASA has been seeking 
vastly more funds than they have asked 
for or been accorded by the Congress. 
They are subject to pressures for econ- 
omy, of course, but nobody has any mis- 
givings about their conscientious beliefs. 

Am I right in that, Mr. Chairman, that 
the NASA authorities have indicated they 
conscientiously feel they should have 
more than they have requested or have 
been allowed? 

Mr. MILLER of California. They do. I 
agree. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Chairman, a little 
while ago we had a controversy in the 
Navy. There was a sort of idealistic ad- 
miral there who, in the opinion of some 
of the orthodox heads of the Navy, had 
some wild ideas about building a nuclear 
submarine. Had not the Congress of the 
United States, according to my informa- 
tion, reversed the decision of the Navy we 
would not today have a nuclear sub- 
marine, because a lot of people thought 
it would cost too much or was imprac- 
tical. 

I am advised it cost billions of dollars 
to develop the nuclear submarine. Where 
would our defense be today compared to 
what it is if we did not have the nuclear 
submarine? 
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We had demands in our domestic econ- 
omy when we built the nuclear sub- 
marine. We had cities which were un- 
derdeveloped. We had slums and ghettos. 
We had unemployed people. We had the 
hungry, even, in America when we did 
that; and we were already paying a high 
volume of taxes when we took those bil- 
lions out and built the nuclear subma- 
rine. 

It looked then even to some of our re- 
sponsible leaders like it might be a sort 
of a fanciful project, in the mind of this 
Admiral Rickover to build the nuclear 
submarine. Some even wanted to get 
Admiral Rickover out of the Navy. Now 
we thank goodness, we thank our stars, 
that America has the strength of that 
nuclear submarine. 

Who would be willing to take the re- 
sponsibility for passing judgment on 
what it may cost America’s security some 
of these days in the future when we 
think we are saving a few hundred mil- 
lion dollars or a few billion dollars by 
cutting this program? This program does 
not have many defenders. Space is a field 
that very few people know much about. 
It is an easy object of cut and economy 
without many people to protest the re- 
duction. But if this knowledge, as my 
able colleague from Florida says, is al- 
ready held in the hands of the Russians 
and we do not have it, it may mean that 
they can drop a nuclear bomb on our 
country or do us devastating damage 
that we cannot prevent. 

I know and you know, Mr. Chairman 
and Members of the House, that all of 
this technical knowledge has a military 
value and a military significance just like 
every other scientific fact or principle. 
This is so in all military and defense 
areas as well as other aspects of our 
national life. In making these cuts I 
think we are quibbling today and gam- 
bling with our future security. To let 
Russia continue to lead into many areas 
of space and even to have increased and 
accelerated programs but to let rich 
America say we cannot afford to keep up 
with or even to excel Russia, I respect- 
fully say is folly and could cost us dearly 
in the years ahead. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. I am 
certainly glad to hear the gentleman 
state his strong support for nuclear 
engine programs, both for submarines 
and space. I think the gentleman is very 
farsighted. I would like to point out that 
we have another program which parallels 
with the manned orbital workshop. This 
is the Manned Orbiting Laboratory be- 
ing developed by the Air Force. By the 
end of fiscal year 1968, there will be $722 
million expended for this program. In 
fiscal year 1969, there will be $600 million 
more authorized for that program. The 
total program cost will be $2.9 billion. It 
will operate in the same area as the 
Apollo applications program. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 
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Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania does not mean what 
he is saying. He is not saying that he is 
trying to give NASA what they want, be- 
cause every member of this committee 
knows that is not correct. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. This 
would be exactly the amount that is pro- 
gramed for fiscal year 1968. In fact, the 
amount for fiscal year 1968 is still being 
reduced for Apollo applications program 
by NASA. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Yes. It is be- 
cause they have to transfer $2 million 
more out of Apollo applications in order 
to take care of other needs. It is not being 
done because they wanted to. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Chairman, I only 
want to say this: In these scientific mat- 
ters, as we all know, there is a long lead- 
time involved between the time that you 
plan to do something and the time when 
you get the vehicle that you want. So we 
cannot wait to start these critical pro- 
grams until some time when it is con- 
venient to do so. We on the contrary must 
press forward as rapidly as possible if 
we are to reap the benefits of the pro- 
grams in the near future. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I support this amend- 
ment. I am not persuaded that we should 
react hysterically today because the Rus- 
sians may or may not be doing something 
or that we should have some hidden fear 
of being a kind of international Avis, 
trying harder in second place. Nor am I 
supporting this amendment because I 
believe we are in a budget bind and must 
find a place to economize. I support this 
amendment because I think we should 
have a sound approach to priorities in 
the space program. 

This amendment merely recognizes 
NASA's own decision. NASA itself, when 
it was given more money last year for 
the Apollo applications program, failed 
to use $62.3 million of that money which 
was appropriated by the Congress. In- 
stead it programed Apollo applications at 
the same level as the gentleman's 
amendment. 

So, this amendment, which I originally 
offered in the committee, is not sup- 
ported by me as an economy move. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RYAN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Alabama. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. What the 
gentleman from New York is saying to 
the committee is that this amendment 
will suspend the decision on the priority 
of the use of research and development 
for NASA and replace it with decisions 
that you and the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania are now advocating? 

Mr. RYAN. Not at all. What this 
amendment does is to coincide with the 
decision of NASA, because this amend- 
ment is exactly the level which NASA 
itself has set for its Apollo applications 
operation in fiscal year 1968. NASA did 
not use all of the money which the Con- 
gress appropriated last year. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RYAN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 
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Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I have asked 
the gentleman from New York to yield to 
me for the purpose of correcting the gen- 
tleman’s statement or to ask him if he 
will correct it. The gentleman from New 
York says that NASA did not use it. He 
does not mean that, Iam sure. He means 
that they did not use it in the Apollo 
applications program. However, they 
certainly used it because they thought 
its use was more necessary someplace 
else. 

Mr. RYAN. I thought we were discuss- 
ing the Apollo applications program. This 
amendment is only directed to the Apollo 
applications program and that is what 
we are talking about. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I do not believe 
the gentleman from New York is sincere 
and is telling the whole truth with ref- 
erence to the use of these particular 
funds. 

Mr. RYAN. It has been very clearly 
stated, both by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania and myself, that for the 
Apollo applications program last year 
NASA had $62.3 million more to apply 
to this program than it used. That was 
NASA’s decision and choice. 

Although NASA requested $454.7 mil- 
lion for the Apollo applications program 
in fiscal year 1968, and repeatedly under- 
scored the urgency of this request, NASA 
did not actually use all the money appro- 
priated for this program. The operating 
plan for fiscal year 1968 utilizes $253.2 
million, $62.3 million short of the appro- 
priation and $94.5 million less than the 
authorized amount. NASA’s testimony 
that this year’s request of $439.6 million 
is less than half of the $900 million 
NASA had projected is not very impres- 
sive in face of last year’s urgency which 
appears now to have been more symbolic 
than real. Judging by NASA's budget 
submission, AAP missions are still not 
clearly defined. Post-Apollo seems to be 
more of a trend than a specification, and 
obtaining financial commitment appears 
to be its first priority. This is not a satis- 
factory basis for a request of nearly half 
a billion dollars. 

Another practical and important con- 
sideration has not received adequate at- 
tention. This is the existence of a parallel 
program conducted by the Department 
of Defense. The Air Force manned or- 
biting laboratory program is budgeted 
this year for roughly a half billion dol- 
lars and for military reasons will seek to 
determine whether and how man may 
survive in space for periods of increasing 
duration. The Administrator of NASA 
admitted before the committee on Febru- 
ary 7, 1968, that duplication exists be- 
tween these programs. Although some of 
the experiments in the MOL program 
may be classified, clearly the initial 
stages of both the Apollo applications 
program and the MOL share a common 
objective—the survival of man in space 
for extended periods. Both propose to 
begin with month-long missions and to 
utilize an orbiting workshop or labora- 
tory. Although requests for comparison 
studies have been made by individual 
committee members, the House Commit- 
tee on Science and Astronautics has not 
yet received adequate information about 
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the duplicative aspects of these costly 
programs upon which to base a decision 
about the justification for both. If this 
information is truly classified, it could 
be received in executive session with full 
regard for security. 

The President’s Science Advisory 
Committee in its February 1967, report 
posed what it termed a “critical ques- 
tion” in regard to NASA's post-Apollo 
operations. It asked: 

Whether the pace of the overall manned 
flight program necessitates the acquisition of 
these longer duration flight data substantial- 
ly earlier than available from the MOL. 


I believe that this is a crucial ques- 
tion—one which has not yet been an- 
swered. It is difficult to justify vast long- 
term financial commitments prior to a 
detailed inquiry along these lines. 

A more modest Apollo applications ef- 
fort for next year would be entirely in 
order. If a 1986 manned Mars landing 
mission is not assumed to be the central 
goal of this program, and indeed it has 
not been so decided by Congress, then 
there can be little objection to a relax- 
ation of the proposed pace. During the 
ensuing year the issue of future objec- 
tives should be rationally and openly de- 
bated. NASA should be asked to present 
two explicit post-Apollo programs em- 
phasizing alternative manned and un- 
manned approaches, benefits and data— 
penalties for each program, and includ- 
ing clear cost projections for each mis- 
sion. Independent experts should be 
called in to broaden the scope of Con- 
gress’ deliberations. Program funding 
could be limited to last year’s operating 
level without in any way jeopardizing 
technology development or the possibil- 
ity of a well-planned and sensible post- 
Apollo effort. 

The committee has recommended 
$395.6 million for the Apollo applications 
program. I believe that valuable space 
exploration will not be delayed or dimin- 
ished if the Apollo applications program 
is held to a modest pace during the com- 
ing year. 

In view of the basic policy decisions 
yet to be made about the nature and 
scope of post-Apollo operations, I sup- 
port the amendment to limit NASA to 
$253.2 million for the Apollo applica- 
tions program—the same operational 
level provided in fiscal year 1968—with- 
out prejudice and without in any way 
jeopardizing the potential value and 
benefits of post-Apollo missions. 

The question of national security has 
been raised repeatedly during this de- 
bate. It is understandably of great con- 
cern to many people. This is an annual 
threat that is used to drum up support 
for NASA’s budget requests—the threat 
that the Russians may accomplish a par- 
ticular space feat before we do. This is 
as much a question of pride as anything 
else. 

NASA has utilized the concern about 
military activities in space to pressure 
for uncritical acceptance of its programs. 
This has been particularly true in con- 
nection with the NERVA nuclear rocket 
program. On April 19, 1967, for example, 
Dr. Adams, Associate Administrator of 
NASA, testified about the NERVA pro- 
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gram before the House subcommittee on 
Advanced Research and Technology. On 
that occasion he said: 

This rocket will have other applications as 
well, We do know something about what the 
Soviets are doing and it is unfortunate we 
can't discuss that part of it here . . because 
of the classified nature. 


The reaction of subcommittee mem- 
bers was to request a classified briefing 
so that they might make intelligent deci- 
sions about a program which otherwise 
might be judged expendable. NASA 
agreed. But the proffered briefing never 
materialized—only the suggestion lin- 
gered. 

Very much concerned I wrote to the 
Secretary of Defense on May 18, 1967, re- 
questing a statement of the Department’s 
position about the military importance 
of certain space matters including the 
NERVA nuclear rocket engine. The Di- 
rector of Defense Research and Engi- 
neering replied on May 31. Concerning 
the NERVA program he said: 

The Department of Defense has no iden- 
tiflable requirement currently or in the fore- 
era future for such a nuclear rocket en- 
gine. 


Yet about a week ago, on April 24, the 
Administrator of NASA—Mr. Webb— 
and an Atomic Energy Commissioner— 
Mr. Ramey—appeared jointly before the 
Senate Committee on Aeronautical and 
Space Sciences to defend the NERVA 
program in which both NASA and AEC 
have an interest. According to Evert 
Clark in the New York Times of April 25, 
“Mr. Webb indicated that there was some 
secret evidence of Soviet interest in nu- 
clear rockets.” And in response to Sena- 
tor Cannon, Mr. Webb was quoted, “but 
not of the kind I can discuss in an 
open meeting.” The article goes on to 
quote Mr. Ramey as saying it would be 
difficult to assess “possible Russian prog- 
ress” in this area because “I think both 
in flights and in ground tests, they—Rus- 
sian nuclear rockets—might be very dif- 
ficult for us to detect.” The article said 
further, “both men expressed the cer- 
tainty that military missions would be- 
come obvious by the time a NERVA was 
ready for use during the 1970’s.” 

By conjuring up the aura of military 
secrets, once again vague and unsup- 
ported hints of danger are being used to 
propagandize for a program in which two 
Government agencies have a direct in- 
terest. We now presumably possess total 
destruction capability, and there is no 
reason to assume that a Russian “in- 
terest” in nuclear rockets would di- 
minish this capability We have a De- 
partment of Defense and a military space 
program. It is the responsibility of our 
military planners to evaluate any threat 
and to propose an appropriate response. 
There is no reason why a civilian agency, 
whose purpose is legislatively stated as 
exploring the peaceful uses of space, 
should be assuming the role of military 
watchdog—arming us for future contin- 
gencies or rushing in to prepare a re- 
sponse to what it deems a military 
threat. 

Concerning the attitude of the military 
toward NASA’s entire space program, 
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the letter of May 31, 1967, from the De- 
partment of Defense said: 

The main contribution of NASA's space 
program to Defense is in the technology being 
developed rather than in major items of 
hardware. ... While much of the basic space- 
craft technology developed by NASA could 
contribute to a space surveillance system, the 
contribution to a ballistic missile capability 
would be substantially less. In fact, the DOD 
ballistic systems and technology programs, 
which have contributed heavily to NASA’s 
space effort in the past, are expected to pro- 
vide technology advancements of value to 
NASA in the future, particularly in such 
areas as guidance and control, upper stage 
propulsion, and reentry materials. 


Asis widely known, we do already have 
surveillance satellites in space, nuclear 
detection satellites and other pieces of 
military hardware. It is very likely that 
NASA has made a useful technological 
contribution. But no one has suggested 
that uprating military satellite systems 
requires significant increases in weight 
with bigger boosters and the advanced 
upper-stage propulsion capabilities 
NERVA is advertised to provide. In fact 
NASA’s current large boosters provide 
thrust in excess of military satellite or 
missile requirements. 

The civilian space program, including 
Apollo applications and the proposal to 
build NERVA nuclear rocket engine flight 
hardware, should stand or fall on its own 
two feet—costs and benefits. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment as it is presented. I want 
to associate myself very forcefully with 
the remarks which have been made by 
the two gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
GURNEY and Mr. PEPPER]. 

While we are reducing our activity in 
space by about one-third, the Russians 
are accelerating theirs, and others who 
would be strong voices in the future of 
world events are beginning to pay in- 
creased attention to the usefulness of 


space. 

In 1967, the Russians have had 50 per- 
cent more satellites than in any previous 
year, increasing their effort from 44 to 
66 launches. As the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. Gurney] pointed out, last 
month they set a new record by making 
nine launches in just 12 days, a feat we 
have never approached. 

Let me remind you that the U.S.S.R. 
launched the first manmade satellite, 
orbited the first man, placed the first 
spacecraft on the moon, photographed 
the far side of the moon for the first 
time, took the first space walk, sent the 
first probe into another planet’s atmos- 
phere last fall, and twice in recent 
months achieved automatic rendezvous 
and docking—with large payloads— 
which we have never done. 

They are spending on space about 
twice the percentage of their gross na- 
tional product than we are of ours. They 
are in space to stay, but at times they 
must wonder if we are. 

Let us tell them today that we are. Let 
us pass this bill without further cuts. 

There is no question that man will ex- 
plore space both with machines and with 
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his own eyes and hands. The only ques- 
tion is “which men?” 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike the requisite number of 
words and I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the purpose of this 
amendment we are considering has been 
presented to the House on the grounds 
that this research program is going to 
take place somewhere in the Department 
of Defense. Several interrogatories have 
been propounded to those who have been 
advocating the position taken by the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania and the gen- 
tleman from New York, and they say, 
“Well, we know nothing of a similar pro- 
gram to the Apollo applications program 
in the Department of Defense, but what- 
ever it is, let us suspend what we are 
doing in NASA and let them continue 
on their way.” 

It seems to me that the committee 
has displayed sound judgment in the 
examination of all the propositions they 
have brought here to the House, and it 
seems also reasonable that we would, in 
the proper course of considering their 
measures, embrace them and support 
them because I do not recall any commit- 
tee that has displayed any more knowl- 
edge or has been more careful in exam- 
ining the results of the departments that 
appeared before them than this com- 
mittee. 

I believe it would be a part of folly 
to now halt the on-going program, and 
I cannot help but observe that the gen- 
tleman from New York said these pro- 
grams require imagination. Of course 
they require imagination. 

I would like to think of them as “ima- 
giners.” They are imagining these great 
programs, their significance and meaning 
to a variety of purposes to which they 
are dedicated. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that this amend- 
ment to reduce the Apollo applications 
program will not prevail. 

The original $395,600,000 recommenda- 
tion is a bare-bones figure for the efficient 
development of this Nation’s space effort. 

The proposed reduction to the $253 
million would be a flagrant example of 
the worst kind of false economy. It would 
be false economy because orderly pro- 
gression would be aborted. Cutbacks, lay- 
offs, and delays in the program would be 
required by the reduction in authoriza- 
tion. 

More serious would be the demoraliz- 
ing effect such a situation would bring 
about in the talented and capable team 
working to advance our country’s posi- 
tion in space. 

Reductions of the nature being pro- 
posed would forfeit the most profitable 
exploitation of the knowledge, skills and 
space hardware which have been de- 
veloped to this time. 

I can not believe that the people of this 
Nation wish to surrender to other na- 
tions the potentials to be gained from 
proper space exploration and an evenly 
paced, orderly space program. 

I can not believe that the people of 
this Nation wish to forego the advances 
in more earthly technology which have 
been made possible by the work in the 
space effort. Our investments in the ad- 
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vancement of science and technology are 
the very basis of our foremost position in 
the world today. 

I can not believe that the people of 
this Nation wish to forfeit the benefits 
of greater understanding about this 
planet and the forces of nature which 
affect it. This would be a result of a re- 
duction in the NASA authorization. 

I strongly implore that the amend- 
ment be rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr, FULTON]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. ROUDEBUSH 


Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. RouUDEBUSH: 
On page 8, line 12, strike the amount of 
“$646,673,000 and insert in lieu thereof the 
amount of $603,173,000.” 


Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Chairman, I 
have offered the amendment, which 
would be a reduction of $43.5 million. 

In support of this I point to the fact 
that the NASA in-house work force has 
increased from 9,235 personnel in fiscal 
year 1959 to a projected level of 34,909 
at the end of fiscal year 1969. During 
this same 10-year period, the annual ad- 
ministrative operations costs have risen 
from $85 million in fiscal year 1959 to a 
requested 8648.2 million for fiscal year 
1969. These administrative operations 
costs which represented only 9.7 percent 
of the total NASA budget 10 years ago 
have increased nearly every year, to the 
point where the request for these funds 
for fiscal year 1969 is 14.8 percent of the 
total budget. 

The research and development funds 
have not followed this pattern. These 
reached a peak of $4.6 billion in 1966 
and have declined steadily to the present 
request for $3.7 billion for fiscal year 
1969. 

Now that the design and engineering 
phases of the Apollo project are over, 
why do we need to maintain an in- 
house force of 34,909 personnel as re- 
quested by NASA for fiscal year 1969? 

I firmly believe in a healthy research 
and development program in NASA, but 
the Congress must insist that it be man- 
aged and directed efficiently. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROUDEBUSH. I am happy to yield 
to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I want to commend the 
gentleman for offering this amendment. 
I have forgotten if the gentleman men- 
tioned it, but the percentage of the 
money that goes for administrative costs 
of this program is unbelievable. Cer- 
tainly, with 34,000 of personnel and some 
14 percent expended for administrative 
costs both ought to be drastically re- 
duced. 

But the gentleman’s amendment is in 
the right direction and I hope that in 
another year it will be brought down to 
reasonable limits. 

Mr. Chairman, I commend the gentle- 
man. : 

Mr 


. RUMSFELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr, ROUDEBUSH, I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. I want to associate 
myself with the remarks, of the gentle- 
man from Indiana and express my sup- 
port for this amendment. 

This is certainly a measured approach. 
Administrative costs have gone up at a 
rather rapid rate. It is my conviction that 
this figure, which has been set by the 
gentleman from Indiana, certainly will 
not cripple the program in any way and 
I commend him for both his support of 
the NASA program and for his concern 
with the economic situation in this coun- 
try. 
Mr. ROUDEBUSH. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROUDEBUSH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. I would 
like to compliment the gentleman from 
Indiana on his amendment and I support 
it strongly. 

The annual appropriations for NASA 
administrative operations continues to 
increase while the research and develop- 
ment level of effort shows a steady 
decline. 

The administrative operations appro- 
priation provides the funds for personnel 
compensation, benefits, and operational 
functions at all NASA activities. It is 
from this appropriation that the direct 
and indirect costs of directing, manag- 
ing, and executing NASA reserach and 
development programs are defrayed. 

The strength of the NASA in-house 
work force has increased from 9,235 per- 
sonnel in fiscal year 1959 to a projected 
authorized level of 34,909 personnel 
planned for the end of fiscal year 1969, 
a 278-percent increase in just 10 short 
years. The annual administrative opera- 
tions costs for this 10-year period will 
have risen from $85 million in fiscal 
year 1959 to a requested level of $648.2 
million for fiscal year 1969. 

In more recent years the administra- 
tive operations appropriation has been 
commanding an increasingly large share 
of the total annual budget. For fiscal year 
1964 the administrative operations ap- 
propriation represented 9.7 percent of the 
total NASA budget. This percentage has 
increased each year since then except for 
fiscal year 1966. In fiscal year 1965, it was 
11.9 percent; in 1966, 11.4 percent; in 
1967, 13.1 percent; in 1968, 13.3 percent. 
For fiscal year 1969, the NASA request for 
administrative operations constituted 
14.8 percent of the total appropriation 
request. 

Paradoxically, the fluctuations in the 
research and development programs of 
NASA have not paralleled the adminis- 
trative appropriations growth. The an- 
nual level of research and development 
appropriations rose from $196.6 million in 
fiscal year 1959 to $4.1 billion in fiscal 
year 1964. The Research and Develop- 
ment level peaked at $4.5 billion in fiscal 
year 1966, and since then has shown a 
steady decline to a NASA projected level 
of $3.7 billion for fiscal year 1969. 

Now that the design and engineering 
phases of the Apollo project are over, and 
other major NASA projects such as 
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Ranger, Surveyor, and Lunar Orbiter 
have been concluded, we do not need to 
maintain an in-house force of 34,909 per- 
sonnel as requested by NASA for fiscal 
year 1969. 

The Committee on Science and As- 
tronautics cut the NASA fiscal year 1969 
request for administrative operations 
from $648.2 million to $646.7 million, a 
minor reduction of only $1.5 million. Part 
of the reduction was the denial of a rer 
quested increase of 75 positions at the 
Electronics Research Center. NASA had 
requested an increase of 150 positions. 
The committee recommends only 75. This 
is a step in the right direction. However, 
in my opinion, the committee did not go 
far enough. The Congress must insist 
that research and development programs 
be efficiently managed and directed, but 
at the lowest possible cost. A declining re- 
search and development level of effort 
warrants a commensurate decline in the 
level of administrative operations. 

When we look at the requirements for 
fiscal year 1969 and think about the 14.8 
percent of the total budget going for ad- 
ministrative expenses it seems extremely 
high. Actually, the gentleman’s amend- 
ment only reduces the percentage from 
14.8 to 14.3 percent. So it is only a one- 
half of 1 percent reduction, This amend- 
ment, unanimously adopted by the Re- 
publican policy committee 2 days ago, 
while reducing the administrative ex- 
penses, still leaves NASA with the au- 
thority to transfer 5 percent of the funds 
appropriated for research and develop- 
ment should the need arise. This should 
not in any way hurt NASA, its employ- 
ees, or personnel. I join the gentleman in 
his amendment and recommend that the 
NASA fiscal year 1969 administrative 
operations authorization be further cut 
by $43.5 million from the committee ap- 
proved level of $646,673,000 to $603,173,- 
000. This action will reduce the amount 
to be authorized for fiscal year 1969 to a 
level more consistent with the declining 
research and development budget. 

Mr. ROUDEBUSH. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I suppose there is no 
more difficult part of this bill to oppose 
than the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Indiana, for whom I have 
high regard. 

But I cannot let some statements that 
have been made here go unchallenged. 
Our friend, the gentleman from Iowa, 
has been very general in the use of fig- 
ures. I think we should know that the 
administrative operations—while they 
have increased—have a reason for the 
increase other than just an increase in 
the operation. 

For example, the pay raises and the 
more liberal retirement increases en- 
acted by the Congress since the incep- 
tion of the space program have caused a 
general rise in operating costs. 

If NASA today were able to hire per- 
sonnel on the average of the same rates 
existing in 1966, then the fiscal year 
1969 budget for administrative opera- 
tions would be $60 million less than the 
amount now being considered. 

Then the pattern of the industry/ 
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NASA work force requirements, is 
changing as the workload shifts from 
industry to NASA in-house facilities, 

In the use of facilities, the capital 
plant value has increased from $462 mil- 
lion in 1959 to almost $4 billion in 1967, 
requiring increased maintenance, oper- 
ation and management effort. 

Now the biggest portion of adminis- 
trative operations lies in the area of per- 
sonnel, 

Of this appropriation, 68 percent is 
for civil service personnel and of these 
$32,000-plus that my colleagues spoke 
of, 70 percent of them are scientists, 
engineers, and technicians doing re- 
search, development, and test work. 
These are the people who make it go. If 
this amendment should prevail, it will 
mean that 3,600 men will have to be 
released from the program. It will mean 
that an additional number will have to 
be released if we delay the release until 
September or October; this is going to 
be very harmful to our program in the 
space effort. 

Mr, FULTON of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROUSH. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, if he does not take 
too much time. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. The 
question is, Is NASA itself reducing per- 
sonnel? The answer is, Yes, they are. 
They have a 700 to 800 reduction in the 
personnel force at the Marshall Center. 
It was already ordered. NASA ordered it. 
There was an injunction to block it. That 
injunction has now been dissolved, and 
yet NASA is only saying they are reduc- 
ing that force by 60-some. So I can point 
out to you one place where 700 or 800 
people are unnecessary, according to 
NASA's own statements. 

Mr. ROUSH. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Funron] has been 
advocating in the Science and Astro- 
nautics Committee increased staff per- 
sonnel. He is advocating the establish- 
ment of the Office of Inspector Gen- 
eral. He has been advocating minority 
staff personnel. Now he turns around and 
supports an amendment which is going 
to reduce personnel, when on the other 
side, he is asking for more. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
further? 

Mr. ROUSH. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. The 
gentleman has spoken of increased per- 
sonnel. The minority has had no staff 
until 2 weeks ago, when the chairman 
said that we could have one, and now 
we have one. 

Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Chairman, I decline 
to yield further. 

In closing, I wish to say that I am 
saddened by the fact that we are reduc- 
ing our effort in the space program. The 
whole world is involved in uncertainty. 
Many nations of the world are involved 
in warlike efforts, and here we are in the 
United States trying to conduct some- 
thing which is meaningful in a peaceful 
way to all the people of the world. It 
seems to me that this program should be 
enhanced, not cut back. 

I have traveled in various countries of 
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the world and I know the impact of this 
program on those countries. I remem- 
ber being in a small village in Ethiopia, 
50 miles from Addis Ababa talking with 
a group of seventh- and eighth-grade 
boys who knew of my association with 
this program. They said, “Do you know 
John Glenn? Do you know Gordo? Do 
you think the United States will beat 
Russia to the moon?” 

I could not help but think that if 
those small boys in that backwoods area 
of Ethiopia were asking those questions, 
then people all over the world were ask- 
ing them, and it is important. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Indiana has expired. 

(On request of Mr. TEAGUE of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, Mr. RousH 
was allowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. ROUSH. A few years ago, when 
this program first started, one of the 
witnesses called before the committee 
was George V. Allen, who at that time was 
the Director of the U.S. Information 
Agency. He told a very dramatic story of 
the impact of Sputnik I upon its launch- 
ing on October 4, 1957, on the world. He 
said this: 

The success of launching Sputnik I created 
an intensity of reaction throughout the 
world which has rarely been paralleled in 
any other single discovery or invention. The 
public awareness of the first Sputnik was al- 
most universal. People in remote areas of 
even the most remote countries knew of this 
sensational event within a few days. 


And that was true. It is still true today. 
We can make that same impact on the 
world today through this country’s ef- 
forts if we do not lag in our effort, if we 
do not flag in our determination, and if 
we continue this thing as we started it 
and not let every little obstacle that 
comes along present itself as a major ob- 
stacle that we have to stand aside for. 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. ROUDEBUSH]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. WOLFF 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Worry: On 
page 8, following line 16, insert the following 
new section: 

“Sec. 7. In accordance with such regula- 
tions as the Administrator may prescribe, on 
all non-competitive procurements not in ex- 
cess of $25,000, the Administrator or his des- 
ignee shall require each contractor or sub- 
contractor to certify, subject to the penalties 
otherwise provided by statute and regulation, 
that the price specified in the contract or 
subcontract is no higher, per unit basis, than 
the price of that contractor or subcontractor 
to any other purchaser similarly situated 
with respect to the subject matter of the 
contract or subcontract.” 

Renumber the succeeding sections ac- 
cordingly. 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLFF. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, we are perfectly willing to accept 
the amendment. We discussed it in com- 
mittee. We will accept the amendment. 
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Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman from California. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLFF. I yield to the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Hosmer]. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, does 
that amendment refer to the quality of 
the items involved? 

Mr. WOLFF. No, it does not. It refers 
to an item specifically listed in a catalog. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, we often 
run across operators who will come out 
and furnish something for a lesser price, 
but before we are through with the mess, 
we wish we would never have had any- 
thing to do with them, because the qual- 
ity turns out to be bad and the workman- 
ship turns out to be bad, or the supplier 
himself is inadequately financed and 
fails to achieve the quality or to meet the 
time, or other requirements of the con- 
tract. 

I would feel that holding to a simple 
price criterion here might involve us in 
that type of situation. Certainly I would 
not want to see that situation written 
into law. Will the gentleman elucidate a 
little? 

Mr. WOLFF. Yes, I will. 

Mr. Chairman, I was privileged to 
serve until very recently on the Com- 
mittee on Science and Astronautics and 
wish to commend the distinguished gen- 
tleman from California for his outstand- 
ing work and leadership as chairman of 
the committee. He knows, I trust, the 
great respect I hold for him. 

As I told the Members in a statement 
from this very well 2 months ago, I was 
appalled at certain recent disclosures of 
the inexcusable business practices ad- 
hered to by the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration and other 
Federal agencies and departments. 

My own investigation of a single com- 
pany, Sterling Instrument of Mineola, 
N.Y., in my own congressional district, 
turned up numerous instances in which 
NASA paid many times the catalog price 
for goods purchased for NASA centers 
throughout the country. These pur- 
chases were made without competitive 
bidding. I was told that the overcharges 
were a result of the need to have certain 
hardware immediately and it was, there- 
fore, impossible to fix prices prior to 
shipment. 

It would be reasonable to assume, I 
submit, that these overcharges, running 
as high as 10 times the catalog price, are 
indicative of something that is repeated 
daily in purchases from hundreds of 
suppliers in all parts of the country. 

Paying such overcharges is a wanton 
disregard of the legitimate interests of 
American taxpayers. 

I should note, Mr. Chairman, that I 
am not satisfied with the excuses for 
neglect offered by NASA. No substantial 
reason has been given for the wasteful 
manner in which the tax dollar is spent. 

I fear that the problem is more wide- 
spread than any single agency or de- 
partment. The work of my distinguished 
colleague from Long Island evidenced 
equally outrageous practices involving 
the same firm and the Department of 
Defense. 

When we are faced, as we are today, 
with great fiscal and monetary problems 
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we must look at the long-range and broad 
perspectives. But my many years in pri- 
vate business taught me that significant 
sums can be saved by carefully scrutiniz- 
ing those areas of short-range and pre- 
sumably more narrow impact. 

Therefore I have proposed this amend- 
ment to require that all firms supplying 
materials on noncompetitive contracts 
of less than $25,000 shall certify that the 
per unit price charged to NASA is no 
higher than the price charged to the 
contractor’s most preferred customer. 

This is a simple but necessary amend- 
ment to insure the maintenance of sound 
business practices by NASA. 

I would not speculate about how much 
we might save by enacting this amend- 
ment and similar such amendments on 
all agency and department authoriza- 
tions. But I can say with absolute cer- 
tainty that the savings would be mean- 
ingful and that the principle is a sound 
one that should be applied to all Federal 
agencies and departments. 

I trust my colleagues agree that the 
American public has a right to assume 
that we are spending tax dollars re- 
sponsibly and that a small group is not 
getting rich because the Government is 
run by bad businessmen. I urge favor- 
able consideration of this amendment 
in the name of economy and in the name 
of good government. 

Uncle Sam does not have a bottom- 
less pocket nor an elastic money belt 
that can be expanded indefinitely be- 
cause of unsound, unjustifiable business 
practices by NASA and other Federal 
agencies. 

Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLFF. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Chairman, I com- 
pliment the gentleman on the amend- 
ment he has offered. I think it has very 
general support on this side of the 
aisle. I understand it has been accepted 
by the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLFF. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I talked with the chairman 
of the committee, and we have discussed 
this, and we feel it meets the techno- 
logical and other requirements of the 
program. 

Mr. Chairman, I support the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the necessary number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I do so only briefly be- 
cause I think there has been an inade- 
quate record made on this amendment 
which applies, even as it does, to off-the- 
shelf items. I want to make certain there 
is nothing in this record today which 
would impose upon the Administrator of 
NASA an obligation to buy items which 
are of an inferior quality or to accept 
erratic delivery schedules, or which 
would in any other way impede the 
operation of his agency merely because 
he had to adhere to certain price 
schedules. 

I yield to the gentleman for the pur- 
pose of receiving that assurance and 
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point. 


Mr. WOLFF. I assure the gentleman 
that it is not the purpose of this amend- 
ment to limit NASA in any way other 
than to good business practice of the 
most favored customer clause normally 
used in business. 

Mr. HOSMER. I thank the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. WOLFF]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. PELLY 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. PELLY: On page 
8 after line 2 insert the following: 

“Src. 5. No amount appropriated pursuant 
to this Act may be used to pay salaries of any 
employee of the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration convicted in any Fed- 
eral, State or local court of competent juris- 
diction of inciting, promoting or carrying on 
a riot, or any group activity resulting in ma- 
terial damage to property or injury to persons 
found to be in violation of Federal, State or 
local laws designed to protect persons or 
property in the community concerned.” 

And renumber ensuing sections. 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, my col- 
leagues will recognize that this amend- 
ment contains language essentially the 
same as that which the House adopted 
yesterday in connection with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture appropriation bill. 
In other words, it prohibits paying 
salaries to any employees of the space 
agency convicted in Federal, State, or 
local courts of inciting, promoting, or 
carrying on a riot. 

Mr. Chairman, the Members of the 
House prefer, I am sure, that legislation 
should be adopted on authorization bills 
rather than on appropriation bills. That 
essentially carries out the rules of the 
House. I thought it preferable to present 
this amendment today on the authoriza- 
tion bill rather than later as a limita- 
tion on an appropriation bill. 

I hope the Members, as they did yester- 
day, will consider this is appropriate to 
the times and will accept and adopt my 
amendment. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I join in the gentleman’s 
amendment. It is excellent. I believe it 
should be adopted. I compliment the 
gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. Petty]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. RYAN 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Ryan: On page 
5, after line 7, insert the following new sub- 
section: 

“(h) Not to exceed 50 per centum of the 
funds appropriated pursuant to paragraph 
(2) of subsection (a) may be expended or 
obligated for expenditure unless the Admin- 
istrator has transmitted to the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives and the Presi- 
dent of the Senate and the Committee on 
Science and Astronautics of the House of 
Representatives and the Committee on Aero- 
nautics and Space Sciences of the Senate a 
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presentation of two explicit alternative post- 
Apollo programs, one emphasizing manned 
missions and the other unmanned missions, 
including (1) detailed comparisons of pro- 
jected costs for each mission in the alterna- 
tive programs, (2) the goals and expected 
benefits for each mission and a list of prob- 
able data-penalties in each approach, (3) 
the relation of these missions to longer-range 
NASA plans, and (4) a clear statement of the 
total financial requirements for the total 
programs as a basis for open and public 
discussion of the relative costs and benefits 
of the alternative approaches.” 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, in view of 
the adoption of the previous amend- 
ment, I believe that this should be para- 
graph (i) on that page, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be conformed to 
meet whatever the previous amendment 
was numbered. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment is offered because of the 
fact that NASA has not explicitly pre- 
sented to the Congress its long-range 
goals and guidelines for future missions. 
There is good reason to ask what they 
are and whether they are intended to 
support a long-range program to spend 
us into a manned mission to Mars in the 
1980’s which this Nation may or may not 
be willing to support. Many scientists 
believe that we will gain the least 
amount of knowledge for scientific pur- 
poses at the greatest cost if the manned 
spaceflight program is allowed to be- 
come our primary goal. Many other 
scientists feel that there are great bene- 
fits to be gained by the practical appli- 
cation of space technology to earth use. 
NASA has stressed this point in its own 
behalf, but the National Academy of 
Sciences has complained that NASA has 
devoted only 2 percent of its budget to 
earth applications. Dr. Van Allen and 
others have expressed great distress at 
the fact that only 2 percent of the NASA 
budget has been earmarked for valuable 
unmanned planetary exploration, which 
is immediately possible—not a long 
leadtime item. 

Again the proposed Apollo applications 
program which we discussed earlier this 
afternoon has not been clearly defined, 
and NASA’s cost specifications for that 
program are inadequate to assess the 
true magnitude of future financial re- 
quirements. 

In addition, there is still no adequate 
evaluation of the duplication between the 
Apollo applications program and the De- 
partment of Defense manned orbiting 
laboratory. It is unsound to finance two 
such expensive programs concurrently 
without assurance of an increase in sig- 
nificant data. The purpose of this amend- 
ment is to restrict the use of the funds 
under the Apollo applications program 
to 50 percent of the amount authorized 
unless the Administrator of NASA pro- 
vides Congress with two explicit alterna- 
tive post-Apollo programs, one empha- 
sizing manned missions and the other 
emphasizing unmanned missions, includ- 
ing detailed comparisons of projected 
costs for each mission in the alternative 
programs; the goals and expected bene- 
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fits from each mission and a list of prob- 
able data penalties in each approach; the 
relationship of these missions to long- 
range NASA plans; and finally, a clear 
statement of the total financial require- 
ments for the total programs so that we 
can have an open discussion and debate 
of the relative costs and benefits of the 
alternative approaches. 

If this amendment is adopted, it 
should go a long way toward providing 
Congress with the kind of information 
required for rational decisionmaking. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge support of this 
amendment and hope that the chairman 
of the committee will accept it. It is im- 
portant that NASA be required to come 
before the committee with a great deal 
more specific information than it has in 
the past. 

It is important to note that John Lan- 
non, in the Washington Evening Star of 
April 18, quoted Charles Mathews, Dep- 
uty Associate Administrator of NASA, 
as saying that NASA is now doing some 
contingency planning for alternative 
programs as I have been requesting. But 
Mr. Lannon pointed out, “Mathews also 
said that the agency has no plans to offer 
any alternates unless asked.” 

It is clearly essential that Congress in- 
sist on such a presentation. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr, Chairman, 
I rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I certainly hope that 
the House will not adopt this amend- 
ment. We just adopted an amendment 
which cuts administrative operations 
considerably. This amendment would 
certainly add to the cost considerably. 
The gentleman from New York is not a 
member of the manned space flight group 
to which this amendment applies. If any 
Member will go through these hearings, 
they will find the answer to the questions 
that the gentleman asked. 

Our subcommittee goes to NASA each 
month to the office of Dr. George Miller— 
and the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Ryan! has been with us on one such 
occasion—we get the answers in our sub- 
committee to just about every question 
that he is asking. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not think that this 
amendment would add anything of ben- 
efit to the space program. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Ryan]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, during the course of 
the general debate on this legislation the 
question of the Mars Mariner 73 flight 
came up. At that time I expressed the 
possibility that an amendment might be 
offered to reduce the authorization by 
some $20 million, the portion of the lunar 
planetary funds which are to be allocated 
for this purpose. 

After discussing this matter with sev- 
eral members of the committee, it seems 
to me that it might not be appropriate 
to offer such an amendment at this time. 
Possibly, the amendment should be of- 
fered at the time when the NASA appro- 
priation comes to the floor in the inde- 
pendent offices appropriation bill. This 
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will be after we have a bit more time to 
see what develops in the NASA program 
on this matter. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RUMSFELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. MILLER of California. I thank the 
gentleman from Illinois. It is my opinion 
that he has taken a very fine stand on 
this matter and I wish to express my ap- 
preciation to the gentleman. I certainly 
think we will be better prepared in the 
future to make a better judgment 
thereon. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. RYAN 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. RYAN: On 
page 8, strike out lines 15 and 16 and insert 
the following: fully and currently informed 
with respect to all of the activities of the 
National Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion, including— 

(1) any contract to which the Adminis- 
tration is a party having an annual fund- 
ing level of $10,000,000, or more, in which 
cost overruns (cumulative from the begin- 
ning of the contract) exceed 15 per centum, 

“(2) amy program of the Administration 
having an annual funding level of $25,000,- 
000, or more, in which schedule slippage is 
greater than three months, and 

“(3) each instance in which a high level 
management review is undertaken by the 
Administration in connection with any pro- 
gram administered by it.” 

On page 8, line 17, strike out “Src. 7.” and 
insert in lieu thereof “Src. 8.”. 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, this amend- 
ment goes to the question of NASA’s 
reporting on its operations which I 
raised earlier. I should like to commend 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Rums- 
FELD] for his persistence in arguing 
that NASA should be required to report 
and keep the House of Representatives 
fully and currently informed with re- 
spect to its activities. This has been 
written into the bill as section 6. How- 
ever, my amendment would go further 
and specify certain information which 
should be included in NASA's reports. 

I regard this information as essential 
if Congress is to have a clear under- 
standing of what NASA is doing. 

The congressional hearings last year 
into the Apollo fire—the Phillips report 
which was finally released through no 
effort on the part of the Administrator 
of NASA, and a great deal of other evi- 
dence, all revealed very serious but well 
camouflaged problems in the space pro- 
gram in the quality of the hardware 
involved, in its management, and in the 
matter of escalating and inflated costs. 
All of these problems developed at a 
time when NASA was compiling a record 
of successful launches. 

Therefore, successful launches cannot 
be used as a yardstick for measuring the 
success of this program. 

In the course of our hearings NASA 
seemed to be more protective of North 
American Aviation, its prime contractor, 
than of the public. It became apparent 
that a combination of factors, including 
degraded hardware, lack of management 
control, and negligence in inspection 
and safety procedures were background 
conditions which led to that fire. 
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Now, it is claimed that the program 
is back on the track. However, NASA’s 
candor has not increased. Congressional 
requests have not brought forth program 
evaluation documents or the results of 
internal, high-level management re- 
views. 

In fact, there is no hard evidence of 
progress along these lines. We do know 
that there is a need for frankness on 
the part of NASA in presenting informa- 
tion to the Congress if it is to perform 
its oversight function effectively. 

The committee itself indicated its dis- 
satisfaction by including the language in 
section 6. 

My amendment includes more specific 
and compelling language. Compliance in 
1965 with any one or all three of the 
Specific requirements I propose would 
have called to the attention of the rele- 
vant committees of Congress serious and 
debilitating conditions in the Apollo pro- 
gram. Early congressional attention to 
these problems might not only have 
saved the Nation a great deal of money, 
it might ultimately have avoided the 
tragic fire which followed. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike the last word, 
and I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New 
York. 

I can assure the Members that NASA 
is furnishing us under the provisions of 
an amendment adopted last year and 
introduced by the gentleman from Nli- 
nois [Mr. RuMsFELp] all the data that we 
need, and we can get it through the 
Oversight Committee on the other side. 

Mr. Ryan is not a member of that 
committee, and I am certain that he may 
not be familiar with all of these matters. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask for a “no” vote 
on the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Ryan]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. RYAN 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Ryan: On page 
8, immediately after line 16, insert the 
following: 

“Sec. 8. Beginning with the fiscal year 
1969, the Administrator of the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration shall sub- 
mit to the Congress budget requests which 
reflect true program costs, The funding 
request for each program of the Administra- 
tion shall include total research and deyel- 
opment costs, total administrative opera- 
tions costs, total construction of facilities 
costs, total tracking and data acquisition 
costs, and the totals of all other relevant 
costs of such program. Each such funding re- 
quest shall specify the totals of all relevant 
costs included in the budget of any program 
office other than the one administering such 
program.” 

On page 8, line 17, strike out “Sec. 7.” 
and insert in lieu thereof “Src. 8.”. 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, in view of 
the new section 8 just adopted, I ask 
unanimous consent that my amendment 
be conformed so that it should now read: 
“Section 9.” 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 
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There was no objection, 

Mr, RYAN. Mr. Chairman, although 
traditional accounting methods may be 
the explanation, NASA does not meet 
desirable standards of candor in connec- 
tion with its budget. The annual sub- 
mission to the Congress is designed in 
such a way that it is not possible to tell 
the actual cost of a given program either 
cumulatively or for any given year. Re- 
quests for more informative presenta- 
tions have been met with claims that it 
would be extremely difficult and time 
consuming to compile the desired infor- 
mation. In its apparent concern not to 
place additional burdens upon NASA, 
the committee has not requested a sub- 
stantive change in methods of presen- 
tation. 

The Administrator of NASA testified 
on.February 7 that NASA has conformed 
completely with the new programing- 
planning-budgeting system that the 
President urged Federal agencies to uti- 
lize. This implies that agency records 
should include a clear accounting of all 
costs incurred by each program. Con- 
sidering the adoption of PPBS, NASA, a 
highly computerized agency, should be 
able to provide essential information 
along these lines without undue strain. 
This information should be presented di- 
rectly in NASA’s original submission to 
the Congress, so that congressional in- 
terest in accurate program costs need 
not constitute an additional burden. If 
NASA is not actually in possession of 
this kind of financial information, then 
the agency itself has serious deficiencies 
in this area; and the committee should 
insist that it make every effort to im- 
prove rapidly. 

NASA’s major budget breakdown is in 
terms of NASA’s program offices—Office 
of Manned Space Flight, Office of Space 
Science and Applications, Office of Ad- 
vanced Research and Technology, and 
so forth—to which various programs are 
assigned. NASA installations are also 
assigned as Centers for one or another 
of the program offices. Yet, the actual 
work done at each Center is not limited 
to programs of the particular office in 
question. Thus, we have obscurity which 
can be illustrated fairly simply by 
NASA’s presentation of administrative 
operations funds which currently amount 
to approximately two-thirds of a billion 
dollars per annum. Although salaries, 
facilities usage, paperwork requirements, 
and so forth, are clearly program costs, 
administrative operations funds are not 
broken down as they relate and add to 
the cost of programs. They are assigned 
in bulk to the NASA program offices and 
are broken down by Centers. The further 
breakdown of total salaries, total travel, 
total facilities and maintenance, and so 
forth, at each Center is interesting but 
useless in viewing the cost of individual 
programs. 

A typical anomaly was seen when 
NASA finally, at my insistence, broke 
down the AO funds authorized this year 
by the Subcommittee on Advanced Re- 
search and Technology. Included in this 
AO breakdown were items like $6.5 mil- 
lion for launch vehicle procurement—a 
program under the Office of Space Sci- 
ence and Applications and clearly not an 
advanced research program—$1.4 million 
for Apollo applications—a program of 
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the Office of Manned Space Flight—and 
other items not included under NASA’s 
Office of Advanced Research and Tech- 
nology. In other words, without realizing 
it, the subcommittee was approving funds 
for programs it had not examined and 
which were not within its jurisdiction. 

The subcommittee acted to reduce the 
total $195 million in AO funds for which 
it was responsible by $1.5 million in line 
with its wish to limit new personnel at 
the Electronic Research Center in Cam- 
bridge. But the subcommittee could not 
know what AO funds might be coming to 
this program—or to the other programs 
it examined—from the budgets of other 
program offices—acted upon by other 
subcommittees. Even with the belated 
breakdown—the true costs for the pro- 
grams approved could not be known. 

An informative budget presentation 
need not be overlengthy or overdetailed. 
At the very least the committee ought to 
be able to expect an explicit presentation 
of total program costs which include sub- 
totals of relevant construction funds, 
relevant AO funds, relevant tracking 
funds, and so forth. 

This would enable the committee to 
make more rational judgments about the 
relative costs and benefits of programs 
it is asked to authorize instead of relying 
on the more intuitive procedures which 
now guide it. Second, it would enable the 
committee to see more clearly where sen- 
sible reductions may be made in NASA’s 
budget without harm to legitimate fund- 
ing requirements in valuable programs. 
Third, it would help the committee to 
support and strengthen programs which 
it considers attractive by more direct in- 
fluence on NASA’s budget. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I will not use the 5 
minutes because I think it suffices to say 
that the information that the gentleman 
seeks by this proposed amendment is al- 
ready available simply for the asking, 
from NASA. 

Mr. Chairman, I oppose the amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Ryan]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to explain 
my motion to recommit. 

It provides for an inspector general of 
programs and operations which is 
similar to the inspector general in many 
other Government departments. 

For many years I have strongly recom- 
mended that an Office of Inspector Gen- 
eral, with necessary staff and facilities, 
be established in the National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Administration. I again 
want to emphasize the critical impor- 
tance of such an organization to the 
efficiency and safety of NASA operations 
and programs. 

The current NASA program contains 
a myriad of complex scientific and tech- 
nical projects designed to meet a wide 
variety of objectives of importance to 
the Nation. The current NASA request 
contains 19 separate and distinct re- 
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search and development programs, of 
which the multibillion-dollar Apollo 
lunar landing program is only one. 

It is inconceivable that many serious 
management problems will not arise as a 
result of the various programs and ob- 
jectives. These involve not only an an- 
nual Federal expenditure of over $4 bil- 
lion but also the future of the national 
space program. It is necessary that the 
Administrator of NASA be provided with 
the capability of obtaining independent 
evaluations and examinations of man- 
agement actions by personnel other than 
those involved in the formulating or im- 
plementing management policies. To 
maintain their complete objectivity and 
for greater effectiveness, such personnel 
should not be taken from the ranks of 
current NASA or aerospace contractor 
personnel. Their orientation should be 
independent. 

It is significant to note that numerous 
other agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment have recognized the importance of 
utilizing the functions of inspector gen- 
eral offices to effectuate internal and 
periodic examinations, evaluations, and 
corrective measures. These offices have 
been singularly effective. These agencies 
are the Department of Agriculture, the 
Atomic Energy Commission, the Central 
Intelligence Agency, the Departments of 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force, the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment, the Department of State, the 
Veterans’ Administration, the Depart- 
ment of Labor, and the Department of 
Commerce. 

An adequate inspector general organi- 
zation might have been able to uncover 
the inadequate safeguards which led to 
the Apollo 204 disaster. It is significant 
that the Apollo 204 Review Board in- 
cluded a representative of the U.S. Air 
Force inspector general. If such partici- 
pation was considered desirable on an 
after-the-fact basis, why was not such 
participation equally desirable in the 
period before the accident? Similarly, if 
the Air Force inspector general proved 
of use during the Apollo accident investi- 
gation, would not a NASA inspector gen- 
eral office have fulfilled the same pur- 
pose? If the inspector general concept is 
not worthwhile, as may be implied from 
the continued NASA resistance to my 
proposal, should all such offices in other 
Government agencies be abolished and 
the money now spent used for other pur- 
poses? 

It is of urgent and vital importance 
that NASA establish and maintain an in- 
spector general to insure that the space 
program and objectives of this Nation 
are carried out and met with both 
economy and efficiency. 

With regard to NASA, there is a great 
question as to whether there was negli- 
gence at the time of the Apollo II fire 
when we lost Virgil Grissom, Edward 
White, and Roger Chaffee—three fine 
astronauts. 

Would an inspector general have been 
able to check and find out the cause of 
that fire? There is some chance that he 
would have. 

Second, NASA, just within the last 90 
days or so, appointed the first safety 
director. 
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The problem is that astronauts. could 
only complain to somebody who is either 
a program director, a contractor, or 
somebody who must meet a deadline. 

If I recall correctly, one astronaut 
hung a lemon on one of the capsules— 
which was a public way of saying he did 
not like the capsule. How could he other- 
wise object without holding back the 
program? 

There should be an inspector general 
who is responsible to the Administrator 
and the Deputy Administrator of NASA 
and who reports directly to them, not 
through the agency to a lower level nor 
to research center administrators or the 
directors. 

Then, an astronaut can appeal to the 
inspector general who would have the 
power to shut down a program. It could 
then be reopened with the approval of 
the Administrator of NASA or the Dep- 
uty Administrator, as the case may be. I 
urge approval of the motion. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Texas is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chairman, 
I would like to speak for about a minute 
on the gentleman’s recommittal motion. 
All it would do would be to add further 
administrative costs to NASA. I would 
like to read to you what inspectors NASA 
has now. They have the NASA Safety In- 
spector, who is responsible for conduct- 
ing an agency-wide safety program to 
protect the lives, property and facilities 
of NASA and its contractors. This lemon 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania is 
speaking about was not hanging on a 
capsule. This lemon was hanging on a 
training device. Every astronaut has a 
staff of his own safety people to tell him 
whether it is safe to get into one of those 
capsules or not. 

NASA also has an Audit Division. They 
have an Inspection Division, a Personnel 
Division, a Security Division, and a Re- 
liability and Quality Assurance Division. 

Mr. Chairman, I submit NASA does 
not need a further piling on of adminis- 
trative cost. I urge that the motion be 
defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Rooney of New York, Chairman of 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union, reported that 
that Committee having had under con- 
sideration the bill (H.R. 15856) to au- 
thorize appropriations to the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration 
for research and development, construc- 
tion of facilities, and administrative op- 
erations, and for other purposes, pur- 
suant to House Resolution 1114, he re- 
ported the bill back to the House with 
sundry amendments adopted by the 
Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
them en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
engrossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 


MOTION TO RECOMMIT 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I offer a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. I am in 
its present form, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania moves to re- 
commit the bill H.R. 15856 to the Committee 
on Science and Astronautics with instruc- 
tions to that committee to report the bill 
back to the House with the following amend- 


ment: On page 8, insert a new section 6 as 
follows: 


“INSPECTOR GENERAL OF PROGRAMS AND 
OPERATIONS 


“Sec. 6. (a) In order to promote safety and 
efficient operations, there shall be established 
the statutory office, the Inspector General of 
Programs and Operations of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, who 
shall be appointed by the Administrator, and 
shall be responsible directly to the Adminis- 
trator and Deputy Administrator. 

“(b) The Inspector General shall conduct 
continuing study, review, and evaluation of 
operations and programs, with special refer- 
ence to contractual relations with industry. 

(e) The Inspector General shall have au- 
thority to suspend all or any part of any 
project, operation, or program. Any such sus- 
pension shall remain effective until rescinded 
by the Inspector General or by the Adminis- 
trator or Deputy Administrator. 

„d) The Inspector General shall use to 
the fullest practicable extent the auditing, 
investigation, and inspection facilities of the 
various departments and agencies of the 
Federal Government, including those of the 
General Accounting Office and of the inspec- 
tor generals of the Armed Forces.” 

Renumber later sections as required. 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move the previous question on the 
motion to recommit. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion to recommit. 

The motion to recommit was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
passage of the bill. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
on that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 262, nays 106, answered 
“present” 1, not voting 64, as follows: 


[Roll No. 113] 
YEAS—262 

Abbitt Bevill Burton, Calif. 
Abernethy Biester Bush 
Adams Blackburn Byrne, Pa. 
Addabbo Blanton Byrnes, Wis. 
Albert Blatnik Cabell 
Anderson, Ill. Boggs Cahill 
Anderson, Boland Casey 

Tenn Bolling Cederberg 
Andrews, Bow Clark 

N. Dak. Brinkley Clausen, 
Annunzio rock Don H. 
Arends Brooks Clawson, Del 
Ayres Broomfield Cleveland 
Barrett ro Cohelan 
Bates Broyhill, N.C. Conable 
Battin Broyhill, Va. Conte 
Belcher Buchanan Corbett 
Bell Burke. Fla. Cramer 
Bennett Burke, Mass. Culver 

rry Burleson Daddario 


Daniels 


Flood 

Ford, Gerald R. 
Fountain 
Frelinghuysen 
Fuqua 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Gettys 

Giaimo 


Hansen, Idaho 
Hansen, Wash. 
Hardy 
Harrison 


Jarman 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Pa. 
Jonas 

Jones, Ala. 
Karth 

Kazen 

Keith 

Kelly 


Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Betts 
Bingham 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Brown, Mich. 
Button 
Carey 
Carter 
Clancy 
Collier 


Davis, Wis. 
Dellenback 
Derwinski 
Devine 
Diggs 


Kornegay 
Kuykendall 
Laird 
Leggett 
Lipscomb 
Lloyd 
Lukens 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McClure 


Reuss 
Rhodes, Ariz. 
Rivers 


NAYS—106 


Ichord 


Miller, Ohio 
Milis 


St. Onge 
Satterfield 
Schadeberg 
Schweiker 
Scott 
Shipley 

Sisk 

Smith, Calif. 
Smith, Iowa 
Smith, N.Y. 
Smith, Okla. 
Springer 
Stafford 
Staggers 
Stanton 
Steed 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Stuckey 


. Sullivan 


Talcott 


Van Deerlin 
Vander Jagt 
Vigorito 


Schneebeli 
Skubitz 
Slack 
Snyder 
Steiger, Ariz. 
Steiger, Wis. 
Stubblefield 
Taft 
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Tenzer Watkins Wyatt 
Thompson, N.J. Watts Yates 
Ullman Whalen 
Utt Whitener 
ANSWERED “PRESENT”’—1 
Fulton, Pa. 
NOT VOTING—64 

Adair Everett Long, La. 
Andrews, Ala. Evins, Tenn. McMillan 
Ashmore Peighan Martin 
Aspinall Fino Mathias, Calif. 
Baring Flynt Montgomery 
Bolton Friedel Moore 
Bray Galifianakis Nelsen 
Brown, Calif. Gardner Nichols 
Brown, Ohio Gibbons O'Neill. Mass. 
Burton, Utah Gilbert Pryor 
Celler Hagan Resnick 
Chamberlain Halpern Schwengel 
Colmer Hays Selden 

rman Herlong Shriver 
Cowger Holland Sikes 
Cunningham Hungate Vanik 
Dawson Jacobs Walker 
Dent Jones, N.C. Willis 
Dorn Karsten Wright 
Dowdy King, Calif. Young 
Edwaras, Calif. Kupferman 
Erlenborn Landrum 

So the bill was passed. 


The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr, O'Neill of Massachusetts for, with 
Mr. Jones of North Carolina against. 
with Mr, Hungate 


Until further notice: 


Evins of Tennessee with Mr. Adair. 
Montgomery with Mr. Gardner. 

King of California with Mrs. Bolton. 
Karsten with Mr. Cunningham. 
Sikes with Mr. Halpern. 

Celler with Mr. Fino. 

Andrews of Alabama with Mr. Cowger. 
Baring with Mr. Moore. 

Nichols with Mr. Schwengel. 

Pryor with Mr. Burton of Utah. 
Hays with Mr. Martin, 

Hagan with Mr. Bray. 

Gilbert with Mr. Nelsen. 

Resnick with Mr. Brown of Ohio. 
Galifianakis with Mr. Chamberlain. 
Dent with Mr. Erlenborn. 

Colmer with Mr. Shriver. 

Ashmore with Mr. Kupferman. 
Aspinall with Mr. Mathias of Cali- 
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. Selden with Mr. Friedel. 

Gibbons with Mr. Herlong. 

Holland with Mr. Dawson. 

Brown of California with Mr. McMil- 


Landrum with Mr. Vanik. 

Walker with Mr. Willis. 

Wright with Mr. Jacobs. 

Corman with Mr. Dorn. 

Everett with Mr. Edwards of Califor- 
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Long of Louisiana with Mr. Young. 
Dowdy with Mr. Flynt. 


Mr. NIX changed his vote from “yea” 
to “nay.” 

Mr. NATCHER changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan changed his 
vote from “yea” to nay.“ 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that all 
Members may have 5 legislative days in 
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which to extend their remarks and to in- 
clude extraneous matter on the bill just 
passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
APPROPRIATIONS TO HAVE UNTIL 
MIDNIGHT, MAY 3, TO FILE PRIV- 
ILEGED REPORT ON INDEPEND- 
ENT OFFICES AND DEPARTMENT 
OF HOUSING AND URBAN DEVEL- 
OPMENT APPROPRIATIONS, 1969 


Mr. SHIPLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Appropriations have until midnight 
tomorrow, May 3, 1968, to file a priv- 
ileged report on the Independent Offices 
and Department of Housing and Urban 
Development appropriation bill for 1969. 

Mr, JONAS reserved all points of order. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 


ARMS CONTROL AND DISARMA- 
MENT ACT AMENDMENTS—CON- 
FERENCE REPORT 


Mr. MORGAN submitted a conference 
report and statement on the bill (H.R. 
14940) to amend the Arms Control and 
Disarmament Act, as amended, in order 
to extend the authorization for appro- 
priations. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR WEEK 
BEGINNING MAY 6 


Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I take this time in order to ask the dis- 
tinguished majority leader to advise us 
of the program for the rest of this week 
and the schedule for next. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I yield to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, in response 
to the inquiry of the distinguished minor- 
ity leader, we are going to put over the 
other bill we had programed for this 
week until next week. 

The program for next week is as 
follows: 

Monday is Consent Calendar Day, and 
we have eight suspensions as follows: 

First. H.R. 9391, relating to participa- 
tion in the judicial survivors annuity 
system; 

Second. H.R. 15421, interstate agree- 
ment on Detainers Act; 

Third. H.R. 13016, to provide cost-of- 
living allowances for judicial employees 
stationed outside continental United 
States; 

Fourth. H.R. 15822, to establish the 
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Robert S. Kerr Arboretum and Nature 
Center in Oklahoma; 

Fifth. H.R. 15345, to provide security 
measures for banks and other financial 
institutions; 

Sixth. H.R. 16819, Vocational Reha- 
bilitation Act Amendments of 1968; 

Seventh. H.R. 15863, to change the 
name of the Army Medical Service; and 

Eighth. H.R. 10897, increasing per 
diem allowance for members of uni- 
formed services. 

On Tuesday, we have Private Calendar 
day and three bills: 

House Joint Resolution 1224, to au- 
thorize the President to reappoint the 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
which will be called up under a unani- 
mous-consent request by the chairman 
of the Committee on Armed Services; 

House Joint Resolution 958, authorizing 
a study of the motor vehicle accident 
compensation system, under an open rule 
with 1 hour of debate; and 

House Joint Resolution 15951, uniform 
annual observance of certain legal holi- 
days on Mondays, under an open rule 
with 2 hours of debate. 

On Wednesday, we will have the In- 
dependent Offices and Department of 
Housing and Urban Development Appro- 
priations Act, for fiscal year 1969. 

On Thursday and the balance of the 
week, we will have: 

H.R. 16729, Higher Education Act 
amendments, under an open rule with 1 
hour of debate; 

H.R. 16911, Special Drawing Rights 
Act, subject to a rule being granted; and 

House Resolution 1093, investigation of 
operations of U.S. military credit unions. 

This announcement is made subject to 
the usual reservations that conference 
reports may be brought up at any time 
and that any further program may be 
announced later. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speaker, 
I take this time to notify the Members 
that on House Resolution 1093, investi- 
gation of operations of U.S. military 
credit unions, which is a travel resolution 
for the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, I intend to oppose that measure 
on the floor, so for those Members who 
are interested or will be taking this trip, 
I will be happy to yield an equal amount 
of time when this is presented. I intend 
to ask for a rollcall vote on this measure, 
House Resolution 1093. 


ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY, MAY 6 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today, it adjourn to meet on 
Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


DISPENSING WITH CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY BUSINESS ON MAY 8 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that business in order un- 
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der the Calendar Wednesday rule may 
be dispensed with on Wednesday, May 8, 
1968. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


ENJOINING ADVERSE AND UNTRUE 
PUBLICITY FROM BEING DISTRIB- 
UTED BY NEWS MEDIA 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, in recent 
years more and more it has been appar- 
ent that we needed to do something in 
the Congress to make it possible for an 
individual or for a community to go into 
court and enjoin certain adverse framed 
publicity from being distributed by the 
news media and that severe penalties be 
provided for the willful issuance of false 
and injurious statements or pictures. 

Mr. Speaker, I have been in practically 
every area of our Nation and in the poor- 
er sections of many of our older cities, 
in connection with the school lunch and 
food stamp programs, which are financed 
by my Subcommittee on Appropriations. 
I know my State compares most favor- 
ably with any section you can name. 
Yet for a number of years now my State 
has been the victim of vicious attacks by 
certain columnists, newsmen, television, 
and radio programs. 

Mr. Speaker, recognizing that the un- 
warranted, erroneous, downright false- 
hoods were doing serious injury to many 
communities, many counties, and to my 
State as a whole, I have repeatedly called 
on the Congress to provide means of re- 
lief from such vicious attacks. 

Today I take the floor to point out 
once again the need for action by the 
Congress to provide a means whereby a 
community, county, or State may pro- 
tect itself. 

I herewith read to you a letter I re- 
ceived this morning from a fine citizen 
of Marks in Quitman County, Miss., in 
my congressional district, which is self- 
explanatory. The writer is a man of un- 
questioned integrity whom I have known 
for many years. I quote: 

Marks, MIss., 
April 30, 1968. 

Dear JaMre: I guess that you have read 
in the papers about the planned march from 
Memphis to Marks to pick up 35 wagons 
and mules and go on to Washington. The 
news services have picked it up as usual and 
were in Marks last week making a newsreel 
to use on television, which CBS had on their 
news report yesterday, Monday, April 29th 
and today on the early morning news. They 
went to a low, undrained place near the 
City limits where there are a number of 
Negro homes (owned by the Negroes) and 
took pictures saying that this was typical 


of all of Marks and in particular the Negro 
section. There was no water or sewerage 
they said, which of course was untrue except 
that not all of the Negroes are on the wa- 
ter service, by choice and because the lands 
are so low in others that they can not have 
sewerage, but it is all out side of Marks. 
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They then proceed to either bring along their 
own clothing or borrowed old torn clothing 
from some of the Negroes and dressed them 
up in it and stated that this is the way the 
Negroes in Marks looked. In other words 
they had the Negroes dress like they thought 
they should look and then took the pictures. 

They also keep printing about how poor 
and starving the Negroes are around here, 
when they own 90% or more of their homes, 
n large percent of the farm lands, which they 
are farming, several businesses, two burial 
associations and other businesses. The In- 
dustries works mostly Negroes and can not 
get enough to work because they do not 
want to work. We have three factories which 
will work Negroes and recently opened an- 
other for the handicapped people and all 
have a high percentage of Negroes working. 
We have several commercial buildings being 
built, a contractor is beginning work on 
street and water construction and other 
works such as these being done in Marks 
who can not get the Negroes to work. Some 
of the Negroes will work but a good many 
will not as they receive pay from the Wel- 
fare and also a large number from the Negro 
organizations work and are paid by SCLC 
(Snic), NAACP and others to keep things 
stirred up. They wrote up about a Negro 
baby not having any milk and yet they are 
giving a way food stamps to all those who 
are needy. They had the Negroes move their 
automobiles back away from their homes and 
did not take the pictures showing the TV 
aerials, even in the section they said they 
were starving. 

Of course they did not take a picture of 
the new $50,000.00 furnished community 
center recently constructed in the Negro 
section of the city, nor did it show the many 
brick and other homes owned by the Ne- 
groes. It said nothing about the number of 
jobs opened and how they were trying to 
get Negro workers. They did have the paid 
agitators, children and others get in a church 
and tell what they wanted to hear and put 
on the film, In other words they filmed the 
pictures and reel like one would make a 
movie and put it on a nation wide tv broad- 
casting system the Columbia Broadcasting 
System and tell the people that this was 
what Marks was like and how the Negroes 
all looked and acted, 

We are getting outsiders here now, who 
tell the Negroes if they dont do something 
they will burn their houses down and if 
they will march on Washington the govern- 
ment is going to give them a House and 
money to live on the rest of their lives and 
& lot more like this. They are fooling some 
of the ones who have lived on farms all their 
lives and had to leave because of the wage 
and hour law that Congress passed, they 
tell these not to work and the welfare will 
take care of them. They have not been able 
to find mules or a wagon as yet around here 
to go to Washington as they have been say- 
ing in the news, but they might bring a 
wagon and mules with them. They have been 
trying for about a week or more to get the 
Negroes stirred up, but as yet they have had 
no success, as most of the Negroes have their 
own homes, work and tend to their busi- 
nesses. 

I thought that I would write you about the 
facts since they have put what amounts to 
lies on the broadcasting and television sta- 
tions across the country. That if you have 
the chance that you might have some of the 
facts at hand to let some of the people 
know that they have not in any way told 
the true story about the people or the City. 
They are suppose to leave Memphis Thurs- 
day and get here some time this week and 
with numbers greater than the population 
of Marks, we hope that it does not hap- 
pen, but for some reason they have tried to 
make Marks a symbol of poverty, which it 
is not. I believe the people will appreciate 
it, both white and colored, if the truth is 
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told about the situation. Forgive my typing, 
as I did it in a hurry without my stenographer 
to get it in the mail to you. We trust that 
Congress will not again give them all that 
they want or ask as the people I believe 
are a little tired of this continuous march- 
ing and riots. 
With Kindest personal regards, 


In July 1966, I introduced House Joint 
Resolution 1237, to establish a Commis- 
sion To Investigate the Increase in Law 
Violation, to Determine the Causes and 
Fix Responsibility for the Breakdown in 
Law Enforcement, with the Resulting 
Destruction of Life and Property, to Rec- 
ommend Corrective Legislation, and for 
Other Purposes. This measure I reintro- 
duced as House Joint Resolution 145 on 
January 16, 1967, This resolution is now 
pending; and copy is included herewith: 

H.J. Res. 145 


Whereas organized society and government 
itself is predicated upon individual restraint 
for the common good, and their continuance 
upon requiring the individual to forgo cer- 
tain personal desires and inclinations for the 
well-being of the general public. 

Whereas the Constitution of the United 
States and those of the various States, im- 
plemented by statute, have set out rules for 
the protection of the public welfare. 

Whereas, notwithstanding such rules, more 
and more of the protection of the public and 
of government itself has been held secondary 
to the protection of admitted criminals from 
delayed arraignment, from the consequences 
of confessions and from responsibility for 
knowledge of right and wrong, 

Whereas known criminals haye been re- 
leased on minor technicalities, established 
by the courts, to continue their robbery, 
rape, and the commission of other serious 
crimes, 

Whereas such course has been followed 
almost to the point of granting license to 
many individuals to do as they please with 
resulting injury to the public, 

Whereas such a course of action has led 
to a total disregard on the part of many 
young and older people for law and order, 
leading to numerous riots, resulting in loss 
of property and human life, and endanger- 
ing the lives of police officers, all to the in- 
jury of the general public, and 

Whereas if not stopped this situation will 
lead to the destruction of our Government 
itself, it is therefore imperative that Con- 
gress take immediate action to correct this 
condition, and in order to meet this prob- 
lem provide for a bipartisan commission to 
make general investigation, and among other 
things— 

(1) determine and specify the causes of 
this breakdown in law enforcement, with 
its disastrous results; 

(2) recommend appropriate legislation for 
correction of such causes, making the general 
welfare of the public paramount; and 

(3) initiate other appropriate action, 
where it is determined that individuals or 
courts have set aside general rules for the 
protection of orderly society to the point 
of destroying or aiding in the destruction of 
constitutional guarantees of the safety of the 
general public from criminals, and criminal 
acts, essential to maintaining an orderly and 
law-abiding society: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That (a) there is 
hereby established a commission to be known 
as the Commission To Investigate the In- 
crease in Law Violations and To Fix Respon- 
sibility for the Breakdown in Law Enforce- 
ment, With Resulting Increase in Loss of 
Life and Property (hereafter in this Act re- 
ferred to as the Commission“). 
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Mr. Speaker, as we study the whole 
problem, I believe we will become con- 
vinced we must do something more if 
we are to save a country. 

As was pointed out in an editorial ap- 
pearing in the Evening Star of Tuesday, 
August 23, 1966, under the heading, “A 
Much Abused Freedom,” from which I 
quote: 

The Supreme Court has been very reluc- 
tant, and rightly so, to sanction curbs on 
freedom of speech. The thought is that it is 
better to let anyone say what he wants to 
say and trust to the good sense of the Amer- 
ican people to recognize a crackpot when 
they hear one. 


We, of course, having been trained in 
the law and working in government, rec- 
ognize the validity of that reasoning. 
However, saying the word “nonviolence” 
or presenting a picture in a manner and 
in concert with actions on the part of 
the speaker of his associates, the logical 
and easy-to-anticipate results of which 
are to incite violence, or to announce 
on television that a march is to be made 
regardless, as was done recently, is a far 
cry from what the framers of the Con- 
stitution had in mind and merits serious 
study by the Congress and perhaps 
legislation, 

Mr. Speaker, we all recognize that 
modern television and the effects of its 
programs are far different from that of 
the printed word or even radio. We need 
to prevent persons or programs from in- 
citing people to riot and to destroy whole 
communities or even States. 

To take appropriate action in this area, 
while protecting essential freedom of 
speech or of the press which is so well 
recognized as essential to a free society 
will be difficult. Yet, under the guise of 
freedom of the press, more and more it 
appears likely that certain programs, 
producers, and broadcasting companies 
at least border on taking “license” to 
present partisan and prejudiced pro- 
grams—held out as objective reporting— 
without public disclosure of sources of 
financing or of interest, the result of 
which is to endanger and in many cases 
do injury to persons, to property, to 
States, counties, and communities. 

The line between objective news re- 
porting and motion picture type of 
“framing of the picture” for showing has 
become so fine that with television the 
public is frequently unable to tell the 
difference. 

The effect of television broadcasting, 
where it is possible its actors may be 
players, or its players actors, where its 
pictures may be staged or even framed, 
hardly lends itself to “trusting the Amer- 
ican people to recognize a crackpot when 
they hear one,” as was described in the 
editorial. We must not let freedom be 
made into “license” and judging by some 
with such a powerful communications 
media. With television broacasting, from 
my own observation, we need to provide a 
legal remedy so that any individual or 
any group which suffers or is threatened 
with economic loss or is threatened with 
economic destruction may have the 
right to go into the Federal courts for 
injunctive relief. After all, television pro- 
grams, for all practical purposes, can and 
do come into our homes, virtually unin- 
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vited and largely uncensored, the ill 
effects of which need to be documented. 
It is said that television broadcasting 
makes it possible to elect a nonexistent, 
or fictional character to the highest office 
in the land. Such would appear to be 
not too farfetched; however, it is evident 
that more and more television broadcast- 
ing, with its means of making situations 
appear “what they are not,” is the most 
vital force in practically all contested 
elections. 

Studies must be made and recommen- 
dations for legislation submitted, so that 
television programs of events in one 
area may not be broadcast to incite riots 
in another. 

All of this must be if we are to attach 
responsibility to the constitutional right 
of free speech, particularly with regard 
to this relatively new method of com- 
munication. 

Because of this need, Mr. Speaker, I 
have prepared a joint resolution call- 
ing for the creation of a commission to 
study this whole field and to recommend 
legislation whereby a State, a county, or 
municipality, or the Federal Govern- 
ment will have the right to injunctive 
relief, in proper cases, against individ- 
uals or corporations, where actions or 
programs may well lead to riots, or 
where damage is done to the local 
economy by biased, prejudicial, or other 
actions or programs, and to require 
proper labeling of pictures, portrayals as 
authentic or staged. 

I hope my resolution may have the 
support of all Members. 

Mr. Speaker, on Tuesday, April 9, this 
year, I addressed myself to the destruc- 
tion of this country by such acts as are 
being committed at Marks, Miss., under 
the title, “Inflammatory Speeches, the 
Supreme Courts, and Riots,” copy of 
which I include under leave to revise and 
extend my remarks: 

INFLAMMATORY SPEECHES, THE SUPREME 

COURT, AND RIOTS 

Mr, WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, the shooting 
of a human being with malice aforethought 
is murder in the first degree, The killing of 
Dr. King in Memphis by a sniper is murder 
of the worst kind and is deeply regretted by 
all right-thinking people of all races. I know 
pe a source of sorrow to the people of that 
city. 

Certainly I hope, as all Members do, that 
the person guilty of such act is captured, 
convicted, and properly sentenced. 

However, Mr. Speaker, the taking of a 
human life can never be a just cause for the 
destructive forces we have seen sweep the 
country. It is simply the excuse. Who would 
have believed that this Nation would come 
to such a place that large sections of our 
cities would be destroyed by thieves and 
looters, business houses burned, homes de- 
stroyed, lives taken all across the land. Who 
would have thought that American soldiers 
of all races would be sent into an area where 
there were hoodlums and outlaws and 
snipers, almost without number, to attempt 
to prevent not only theft and arson but 
murder without ammunition in their guns 
and, to cap the climax, have a special rep- 
resentative of the executive department go 
on television to advise these snipers that 
they were dealing with troops with no loads 
in their rifles and with leather covers on 
their bayonets? 

Mr. Speaker, this type of thing has gone 
on far too long for us not to try to seek out 
the causes and attempt to correct them. 
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Having been a district attorney in an 
area where the races were perhaps evenly 
balanced, I can say to the Members that I 
discharged my responsibility without fear or 
favor, and I believe earned the respect and 
friendship of all our people. 

Mr. Speaker, as we try to determine how 
this terrible situation came about we can- 
not overlook the leaders in the executive 
department, and elsewhere who have made 
speeches agreeing that they did not blame 
people for taking the law into their hands 
when they believed they were not being 
treated right and where they felt they did 
not enjoy what to them seemed to be a fair 
share of the Nation’s wealth. 

We cannot avoid looking at the Supreme 
Court of the United States and its decisions. 
Those national figures whose intemperate 
and inflammatory speeches have done more 
than anything else to create the atmosphere 
which has led to murder and death many 
times over led by or at least supported by 
the Supreme Court, which by coddling law 
violators, have led them on. 

I have read many articles and many ex- 
planations, have read many reports and 
heard many speeches in all of which it 
seemed to me the authors and the spokesmen 
were trying their best to point the finger of 
blame some place other than where the cause 
lies; and that cause lies with these public 
Officials and others and the Supreme Court 
which, in turn, has subordinated the rights 
of the public, of the community to privileges 
which it granted to the individual. 

The Supreme Court, which is mentioned 
last in the Constitution, without a dollar to 
pay itself or an individual to enforce its de- 
crees, in recent years has put court-created 
privileges of the law violator ahead of rights 
of the community in at least 35 different 
instances. 

It is sad, Mr, Speaker, to think of those 
who have suffered most from this crowd 
which has been burning and destroying prop- 
erty, looting and doing injury to law-abiding 
citizens of all races, Homes have been de- 
stroyed, business houses burned, Many peo- 
ple could not buy milk and food and are now 
left homeless and jobless, 

Most Americans are good citizens, but this 
Supreme Court has repeatedly acted to re- 
lease—on technicaliti tators, rapists, 
murderers, and revolutionists upon innocent 
members of the general public. Society itself 
cannot long last unless the Supreme Court 
changes its views. 

How can the members of the Court and 
those in the executive department who have 
condoned if not encouraged these actions, 
who have created an atmosphere of hate 
where none existed before which has led to 
this tragic era, avoid their responsibility for 
it and for the near anarchy which seems to 
face us? 

We must stop the Supreme Court from its 
actions of setting itself up as a “supreme de- 
partment,” and hold those making 
tory speeches accountable for their actions. A 
country may be saved and once again the in- 
dividual who destroys, who robs, who kills, 
will be held accountable for violating the 
rules of society—the laws so necessary for the 
general welfare. Once again the rights of so- 
ciety will prevail and the Supreme Court will 
again be forced back to its constitutional 
power, that of a court as the Founding Fath- 
ers intended it, and not a five-man dictator- 
ship as the Congress and the President have 
let it become. 

To this end I have introduced House Reso- 
lution 904, providing for a standing Commit- 
tee on the Constitution. If we can get hear- 
ings on that resolution, all we need do to 
indict the actions of the Court before the 
people of this Nation is to read the dissent- 
ing opinions of individual judges of the Su- 
preme Court as to their colleagues, 

I hope that you and other Members of the 
Congress, and other interested citizens will 
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do what you can to urge the support of a 
Standing Committee in the House of Repre- 
sentatives on the Constitution, As I have 
said many times such a committee may help 
us to again become a nation where the rights 
of the general public are paramount; a na- 
tion where the person who works and saves to 
accumulate property will be protected in the 
enjoyment of the fruits of his labor; a nation 
whose Constitution once again guarantees to 
our people freedom of religion—not freedom 
from religion—as it was intended by our 
forefathers. 


Mr. Speaker, we need action now. 


TRIBUTE TO THE HONORABLE 
MICHAEL J. KIRWAN 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennyslvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to take this opportunity to say a few 
words about MICHAEL J. Kirwan, one of 
the most beloved Members of Congress 
that I have ever known. Congressman 
MICHAEL J. Kirwan, of the 19th District 
of Ohio, perhaps more than any other 
Member of the House is an outstanding 
example of the American success story. 
He is the shining example for every 
American of what can be done when 
drive and perseverance are pursued by 
the individual. 

Mwe Kirwan was born in my home 
State of Pennsylvania in the little town 
of Plains, in the coal region of the east- 
ern part of the State. As a young man, 
ME Kirwan traveled this country 
working his way from coast to coast and 
border to border. He has worked with 
people in all regions of the country, and 
at all stages of life. If there is a person 
who better understands his fellow man I 
have not met him. 

Me settled in Youngstown, Ohio, and 
there raised a family while working as a 
railroader. Mixe served as a member of 
the City Council of Youngstown for two 
terms before being elected to Congress 
in 1936. Mixx has the distinction of be- 
ing the first Democrat ever elected to 
Congress from the 19th District of Ohio. 
Since 1936, MIKE Kirwan has become a 
legend in the field of conservation and 
reclamation in the House of Representa- 
tives. 

For many years he was chairman of 
the Subcommittee for Interior Appropri- 
ations and handled the budget for recla- 
mation, natural resources, forests, na- 
tional parks, minerals, Indian affairs, 
fish and wildlife. For the last 4 years he 
has served as chairman of the Public 
Works Subcommittee which handles an 
even larger budget in preservation and 
development of our natural resources. 

The district I represent is adjacent to 
the 19th District of Ohio. It has been my 
privilege to work with MIKE KIRWAN on 
many projects. It has been my privilege 
to be in disagreement with MIKE Kirwan 
on rare occasions, but any disagreement 
with this great leader has always been 
objective and on the issues involved. I 
have never known MIKE to say or do an 
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unkind act at any time to anybody in 
disagreement with him. 

In addition to his many legislative 
duties, the Democratic leadership in the 
House and his colleagues have continual- 
ly elected him to head their congression- 
al campaign committee. MIKE has been 
helpful to me in every campaign since I 
was elected to serve the 25th Congres- 
sional District of Pennsylvania in 1954. 
He has been equally helpful to Demo- 
cratic candidates running for Congress 
throughout the country. 

MIke will be running for renomination 
for his 17th term in Congress and while 
he does have some opposition, the Na- 
tion, the country, and his district can ill 
afford to do without the services of this 
great leader. 

Mrkx, I, and I am sure I am speaking 
for the vast majority of Democrats 
everywhere, wish you the biggest major- 
ity of your career next Tuesday, May 7. 


PREVENTION OF USE OF FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT PROPERTY IN THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA FOR SIT- 
INS, CAMPOUTS, AND SO FORTH 


Mr. GURNEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman from Florida, Congressman 
CRAMER, and I are introducing today a 
bill which will prevent the use by orga- 
nized demonstrators of Federal Govern- 
ment property in the District of Colum- 
bia for sit-ins, campouts, or similar con- 
duct. 

The bill also provides that in connec- 
tion with permits for organized demon- 
strations that a reasonable bond must be 
posted for damage done to Government 
property. 

The proposed march on Washington 
by Abernathy’s army is a clear sign of 
our times. 

If authorities do not come across with 
all demands, however unreasonable, the 
order of the day is marching, sit-ins, and 
in this case, campouts. 

Today, the direction of this Nation is 
government by minority pressure groups. 
If this trend continues, then tomorrow 
we may well have government by mob 
rule. We will indeed reach a state of per- 
manent anarchy, as we are even now 
attaining a state of temporary anarchy 
in our great cities with ever-greater 
frequency. 

The prospective spectacle of the park 
and public areas in our Nation’s Capital 
being commandeered by organized rab- 
ble is appalling, 

These park and public areas are for 
use by all the people of our Nation. They 
were never intended to be usurped by a 
few, whose purpose is to use them to 
pressure the administration and the Con- 
gress to meet their demands. 

Moreover, the very presence of this 
latter-day Cox's army camped out in 
parks areas is an open invitation to fur- 
ther riots and bloodshed here in the 
Nation’s Capital. 
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It seems to us that we have had more 
than our share this year. 

If the administration permits this 
campout, then the next step will be sit- 
ins and takeovers of our Government 
offices. In fact, we had this attempt last 
year in the march on the Pentagon. Only 
Federal troops prevented serious disrup- 
tion of our defense effort. 

We are inviting the state of affairs 
in the Nation’s Capital similar to what 
happened at Columbia University 
recently when students seized the presi- 
dent’s office. 

Last year’s march on the Pentagon is 
proof positive that the bond provision 
in this bill is badly needed. The direct 
cost to Uncle Sam of cleaning up the 
destruction and mess of the marchers, 
the heavy dollar outlay for the police 
overtime, transportation and care of 
Federal troops brought in to protect the 
Pentagon has been estimated at over a 
million dollars. 

We are also sending a copy of the bill 
under letter to Secretary of the Interior 
Udall urging him to carry out the intent 
of the bill. 


ARMY OF VIETNAM REPUBLIC AP- 
PROACHING CAPABILITY TO AS- 
SUME ALMOST ANY COMBAT 
ROLE 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, yesterday, the gentleman from 
California [Mr. WaALpIE] and I partici- 
pated in a special order which described 
in detail the results of our visit to Viet- 
nam of the period April 19 to 24. 

In order to add to what we stated 
yesterday, and in light of the activities in 
the Ashau Valley in Vietnam as well as 
the conduct of military operations 
throughout the country of South Viet- 
nam, I would like to emphasize that the 
Republic of Vietnam's Army is approach- 
ing the point today where they are be- 
coming completely capable of assuming 
almost any combat role. They have not 
been defeated in a major engagement in 
the last year in Vietnam. 

The Tet offensive particularly points 
out that with the one exception of the 
city of Hue that the Vietcong and the 
North Vietnamese were driven out of the 
cities and towns of South Vietnam 
within a 3-day period. This shows a lack 
of sustaining combat ability on the part 
of the North Vietnamese and Vietcong, 
but it also shows a capacity for organiza- 
tion and leadership and the application 
of military principles on the part of the 
South Vietnamese Army. 

I think the point that is made here, 
and I cannot emphasize this too strong- 
ly, is that we will see in the near future 
an asumption of the major combat role 
by the Army of South Vietnam; as I said 
yesterday this army will reach a total of 
800,000 to 900,000 men in the near future. 

I think that the withdrawal of Amer- 
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ican troops and a scaling down of the 
American military presence in Vietnam is 
definitely within the foreseeable future, 
and the logical assumption of the combat 
and occupation and pacification role in 
the country of Vietnam will be done by 
the Vietnamese Army, and we will see 
the deescalation by the United States and 
a withdrawal of major United States 
forces in the not too distant future. 


PERSONAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to announce that I just 
missed the vote on the NASA authoriza- 
tion bill because I was on official business 
this afternoon at the State Department. 
My office phoned me there when the vote 
was called, as we had arranged. Though 
I left at once, I became tied up in the 
afternoon rush hour traffic. In spite of 
making every effort to make it to the 
Capitol in time to vote, I did not make it 
in time to qualify. 

Had I been present, I would have voted 
“nay.” 


POLISH CONSTITUTION DAY 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Pucrnsx1] is recognized for 
60 minutes. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, tomor- 
row, May 3, 1968, marks the anniversary 
of the Polish Constitution, which origi- 
nated in 1791, and stands today as a 
symbol of the inspiring endeavor of men 
to attain autonomy signaled by the con- 
sent of the governed. 

Polish Constitution Day is appropri- 
ately observed in American cities 
throughout our Nation by citizens of 
Polish descent, and this holiday carries 
with it the same burning desire for free- 
dom for Poland which was sought so 
desperately by Poland in 1791. 

Though short lived, Poland’s inde- 
pendent state carried with it a determi- 
nation to be counted as a people appalled 
by the tyrannical features of the old sys- 
tem. Class distinctions were virtually 
eliminated. People were free to worship 
as their conscience directed. The elec- 
torate was enlarged, and many of the 
economic barriers between the nobility 
and the merchants were removed. 

Despite the overwhelming acceptance 
of their Constitution and plea for inde- 
pendence, the people of Poland were 
overcome soon after the enactment of 
their Constitution by their tyrannical 
neighbors and became easy prey to the 
forces against which her people so des- 
perately fought. 

Although the present rulers of Poland 
have abolished recognition of May 3 as 
a holiday, this day continues to hold un- 
equivocal meaning in the hearts of 
Polish Americans in America and free 
countries of the world where such rec- 
ognition is not suppressed. 

For May 3 continues to symbolize the 
struggle for freedom which has charac- 
terized the spirit of the Polish people for 
more than 1,000 years. 

May 3 is not only a Polish holiday. It 
is a day of reaffirmation for all freedom 
loving people who rededicate their be- 
lief in the dignity of man. 
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Mr. Speaker, it gives me great pleasure 
to include in my remarks at this point, 
related background material prepared 
by the Polish American Congress on the 
anniversary of Polish Constitution Day: 

POLISH AMERICAN CONGRESS, INC., 
Washington, D.C. 

Ever since Poland earned President Roose- 
velt's accolade as “the inspiration of nations” 
in the World War II years, the United States 
Congress annually pays tribute to this val- 
iant nation in commemorating its national 
holiday of May 3rd. As you know, May 3rd 
marks the proclamation and adoption of Po- 
land’s Constitution of 1791, one of the most 
liberal and progressive legislation of 18th 
Century Europe. 

The Soviet-imposed communist dictator- 
ship in Poland, bent on the destruction of 
Polish cultural traditions, abolished May 3rd 
as the National Holiday of Poland. The ob- 
servance of this great day of Polish renas- 
cence is left to the Poles living abroad and 
to their descendants. 

Americans of Polish ancestry have kept 
and will keep faith with this noble legacy 
that speaks of the moral strength and great 
civic virtue and wisdom of their forefathers. 

The Polish American Congress, speaking 
for ten million Polish Americans, would 
greatly and sincerely appreciate your partici- 
pation in this year’s program scheduled to 
take place in the House of Representatives 
and the Senate on May 8rd. 

The 1968 national holiday of the Polish 
people who never accepted communist ten- 
ets, coincides with other significant events 
in Poland’s history. 

This year will be the 25th anniversary of 
the tragic death of General Wladyslaw Si- 
korski, free Poland’s wartime leader and 
statesman; the 70th anniversary of the dis- 
covery of radium by Madame Sklodowska- 
Curie, the eminent daughter of Poland and 
one of the great scientists of all times. 

Perhaps the most important is the 50th 
anniversary of the rebirth of the Polish Re- 
public after one and a half centuries of par- 
tition and foreign subjugation. 

In 1918 Poland regained her independence 
and freedom, due to valiant fighting of her 
volunteer armies under Pilsudski and Haller, 
and due to patriotic sacrifices of Ignace Jan 
Paderewski and the diplomatic skill of 
Roman Dmowski. 

This rebirth of completely free and inde- 
pendent Poland happened in contradiction 
to prevailing, at that time, currents in inter- 
national affairs. The diplomatic misconcep- 
tions about the Polish cause at that time 
were dispelled by our great President Wood- 
row Wilson who in his 18th point of the gen- 
eral peace preliminaries insisted on a free 
and independent Poland with an access to 
the Baltic. 

Poland did not enjoy her freedom and in- 
dependence for long. Within twenty years her 
traditional enemies, Germany and Russia, 
effected another partition and plunged the 
world into the holocaust of World War II. 

The point, that sustained the Polish faith 
in a better future is this:—what has hap- 
pened fifty years ago when Poland rose from 
the ashes, is bound to happen again. “Poland 
is not lost,” states the Polish national an- 
them. The Poles everywhere in the world be- 
lieve that the time is coming in which inter- 
national justice will be meted out by myste- 
rious forces of history, and Poland again will 
return to the western family of nations as 
a free, independent and sovereign state. 

We, in America, can do much to sustain 
that faith and keep the hope of the Polish 
nation alive. A great moral contribution to- 
ward this end will be this year’s observance 
of May 3rd Constitution in both chambers 
of the United States Congress. 

Respectfully yours, 
CHARLES BURKE, 
Washington Representative. 
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May 3—THE POLISH NATIONAL HOLIDAY 


On May 8rd Poles everywhere and citizens 
of Polish origin in many countries celebrate 
a Polish national holiday—the Polish Third 
of May Constitution Day. 

In the United States, wherever Americans 
of Polish descent live, in cities and towns 
from coast to coast, this holiday is observed 
with appropriate exercises throughout the 
month of May to pay tribute to the Polish 
nation and to remind fellow Americans that 
Poland was one of the first pioneers of lib- 
eralism in Europe. 

It was on May 8rd in 1791, barely two years 
after the adoption of its Constitution by the 
United States in 1789, that Poland without a 
bloody revolution or even without a disorder 
succeeded in reforming her public life and 
in eradicating her internal decline. But this 
great rebirth and assertion of democracy 
came to the Poles too late and did not fore- 
stall the third partition of Poland in 1795 
by Russia, Prussia and Austria. 


POLAND PIONEERED LIBERALISM IN EUROPE 


The greatness of the May Third Polish 
Constitution consisted in the fact that it 
eliminated with one stroke the most funda- 
mental weaknesses of the Polish parliamen- 
tary and social system. The Poles raised this 
great moment in their history to the fore- 
front of their tradition rather than any one 
of their anniversaries of glorious victories or 
heroic revolutions, 

We Americans who have been reared in the 
principle given us as a birthright by the 
founders of our great Republic, the principle 
of the sovereignty of the people in the state, 
which is the primary postulate in the 1791 
Polish Constitution, can see how this truism 
cut off the Poles and the Polish political 
tradition completely from both the Germans 
and the Russians, who have been reared in 
the principle of state, and not national, 
sovereignty. 

The light of liberalism coming from Po- 
land was then, as it has been throughout 
the years that followed and even unto today, 
a threat to tyranny and absolutism in Rus- 
sia and Germany. In 1795 Russian and Prus- 
sian soldiers were sent to Poland to partition 
and rape her. In 1939 Russian and Prussian 
soldiers met again on Polish soil, as the ab- 
solute totalitarianism systems of nazism and 
communism again felt the danger of true 
a ae coming from Poland just as in 

In the Polish Third of May Constitution 
this liberalism was formulated in these 
words: 

“All power in civil society should be de- 
rived from the will of the people, its end 
and object being the preservation and in- 
tegrity of the state, the civil liberty and the 
good order of society, on an equal scale and 
on a lasting foundation.” 


AMERICAN AND POLISH CONSTITUTIONS 
SIMILARLY INSPIRED 


The philosophy of government discern- 
able throughout the Third of May Polish 
constitution leads one to believe that the 
American people and the Polish people had 
each drawn inspiration for their respective 
constitutions from the same source. 

Meditation on the anniversary of May the 
Third deepens the faith and heightens the 
courage of every Pole and of every American 
of Polish origin. It reminds all Americans 
of Poland’s destiny in the history of man- 
kind, and prophesies the ultimate triumph 
of justice, even though Poland once more 
has been deprived of her independence, 
sovereignty and her territory by one of our 
former allies, Soviet Russia, with the con- 
sent of other United Nations. 

THE 25TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE GIBRALTAR 
TRAGEDY: GEN. WLADYSLAW SIKORSKI 

General Wladyslaw Sikorski belongs to 
the front rank of the outstanding military 
leaders and statesmen of World War Two. 
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After Poland’s catastrophe of September, 
1939, he reorganized Polish Armed Forces in 
the West, became their Commander-in- 
Chief and Poland’s Premier and and Minis- 
ter of War. 

This Polish-Government in Exile at first 
was granted extra-territorial rights in 
Angers, France, formed several Infantry Di- 
visions, a nucleus of armed and paratroop 
brigades, renovated the Polish Air Force and 
placed at the Allied Powers’ disposition Po- 
lish Navy consisting of four submarines, 
two cruisers, numerous smaller crafts and 
considerable component of merchant 
marine. 

After the debacle of France and after the 
British withdrawal from Dunkirk, General 
Sikorski managed to transfer the bulk of 
the Polish Army, the entire Air Force, Navy 
and merchant marine to Great Britain. 

At the time when the fate of England and 
of the Western World hung in balance, Polish 
Army guarded Scotland, Polish Navy con- 
tributed to the destruction of the dreaded 
German pocket battleships, and the Polish 
Air Force accounted for one third of the 
German aircraft destroyed during the crucial 
Battle of Great Britain in 1940. 

At the same time, the Polish Army ex- 
panded its armored Brigade to a Division 
which took part in the invasion of Germany 
and completed the training and outfitting 
the Airborne Brigade which went through its 
baptism of fire with flying colors in Falaise. 
Other Polish units gained military fame in 
battles from Narvik to Tobruk and crowned 
their heroic achievements with the conquest 
of Monte Cassino. 

In the midst of these military activities in 
the West, General Sikorski paid close atten- 
tion to the organization and effectiveness of 
the Polish Home Army which tied down some 
40 German Divisions in Poland throughout 
the war. 

He was also instrumental in organizing an 
effective aid to the Jews singled out by the 
Germans for complete annihilation, “Action 
Zegoda” directed and financed by the Polish 
Government in London was the only official 
and well organized aid to the Jews during 
the war. 

It was not granted to General Sikorski to 
see all his far-reaching plans to completion, 

He was killed in an airplane crash in 
Gibraltar on July 4, 1943. 

The circumstances of his sudden death are 
still shrouded in mystery. 

Was it an accident? 

Was it a sabotage? 

Was it a planned political murder? 

Some day the truth will out. Perhaps not 
in our lifetime, but in a distant future, the 
tragedy that weighted so heavily on the fate 
of Poland will be explained. 

General Wladyslaw Sikorski was born on 
May 20, 1881, in Tuszow, District of Mielec. 
He was reared and completed primary edu- 
cation in Hyzne—the site of the Technical 
Institute which is being built with American 
aid in honor of Sikorski. 

In 1908 Sikorski received his master degree 
in engineering from the Lwow Polytechnic. 
As a student and later as a young profes- 
sional man, he was very active in organizing 
Polish youth into para-military units with 
infantry training. In later years they were 
to become the nucleus of the Polish Legions 
which fought valiantly for the restoration of 
Poland. 

In 1914, at the outbreak of World War One, 
Sikorski resigned his commission in the 
Austrian Army and joined the staff of the 
Polish Legion formed and readied for battles 
under the command of Josef Pilsudski, who 
later became the Chief of State and the 
First Marshal of reborn Poland. 

In 1918, Sikorski became commander of 
the military districts of southern Poland 
and Silesia (Malopolska and Slask), and re- 
captured Lwow in epic struggles with the 
Bolshevik forces. 
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In the decisive battle of Warsaw of August 
15, 1920, known as the Miracle of the Vis- 
tula, General Sikorski commanded the Fifth 
Polish Army on the left flank of main force 
defending Warsaw. With successful assaults 
on Soviet forces in Nasielsk, Plonsk and Pul- 
tusk, he helped to rout the Red Army that 
was poised at the gates of Warsaw and 
threatened to march westward to Berlin and 
Paris. 

In 1921-22, General Sikorski reorganized 
the Polish Armed Forces as the Army Chief 
of Staff. 

In December, 1922, in the dark hours of 
the reborn Polish Republic, precipitated by 
the assassination of its first elected Presi- 
dent, Narutowicz, Sikorski became Prime 
Minister and Minister of Interior. Through 
resolute acts of political wisdom, he brought 
peace to the turbulent land. 

Under his premiership the port of Gdynia 
was planned and began to rise as one of the 
most modern ports in Europe, and one of the 
most important ports in the Baltic. 

General Sikorski retired from the military 
and public service in 1928 to devote his time 
to study of modern military science. Among 
his singularly perceptive writings on mili- 
tary matters, the most important is a study 
of modern warfare entitled “The Future 
War, Its Possibilities and Character“. It re- 
ceived the highest award of the French Mili- 
tary Academy and in the 1930s became a 
“must” reading for French and British offi- 
cers. 

From October, 1939 to the fall of France 
in April, 1940, General Sikorski devoted his 
time and energy to organize the Polish Gov- 
ernment-in-Exile and the Polish Armed 
Forces in the West. 

After the fall of France, General Sikorski 
signed a Polish-British treaty in August, 
1940, based Polish Armed Forces in England 
and the Polish Government in London. 

After the German invasion of Russia in 
July, 1941, General Sikorski signed a Polish- 
Soviet treaty which provided for the libera- 
tion of hundreds of thousands of Polish 
prisoners of war and civilians in Russia and 
for the formation of the Polish Army under 
the command of General Wladyslaw Anders. 

Russia, however, soon proved its intra- 
sigence in dealing with the Poles. Becoming 
stronger due mostly to American aid, Russia 
began to break promises solemnly given and 
guaranteed in the Polish-Soviet treaty. 

Then came the discovery of the Katyn 
Forest massacre in which the Russians mur- 
dered over 15,000 Polish officers taken into 
the Soviet captivity in 1939 as prisoners of 
war. 

The discovery was made in April, 1943. 
Russia, to save face, accused the Polish gov- 
ernment of collaboration with Germany and 
threatened to sever diplomatic relations with 
the Polish Government in London. 

In these critical times, General Sikorski 
came to the United States twice and con- 
ferred with President Roosevelt on the future 
of Poland and post-war Europe. 

He also undertook an inspection tour to 
the Near East where Polish military units 
were formed by those who managed to get 
out of Russia. 

After six weeks of inspection, conferences, 
re-organizational directives, General Sikorski 
was returning to England with a stop-over 
in Gibraltar. 

‘That is when the tragedy struck. 

Poland lost its beloved leader who personi- 
fied the hope of a better future in freedom 
and democracy. 

The Allies lost one of the great military 
minds. 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, late 
18th- century history of Poland is full of 
fateful happenings, but it is also marked 
with an outstanding event of great sig- 
nificance. That even was the drawing up 
of a new Constitution for the country, 
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one that was aimed at transforming and 
modernizing Poland’s old and unwieldly 
governmental machinery, thus strength- 
ening the government in its effort to cope 
with its internal and external problems. 

Late in the 1780’s, Poland’s leaders saw 
the imperative need for such a radical 
reform, and a committee was appointed 
by the Diet—the Legislature—to draw 
up a new Constitution. This task was 
undertaken by a group of youths who 
were inspired with definite and progres- 
sive ideas. And the Constitution they 
prepared embodied their advanced ideas. 

The Constitution which this committee 
submitted to the Diet, and which was 
promulgated on May 3, 1791, was a dem- 
ocratic document. By its provisions Po- 
land became a constitutional monarchy. 
The powers of the monarch were con- 
siderably limited, and he was to exer- 
cise his authority through his ministers. 
Irresponsible council-type government 
was cast aside, and ministerial respon- 
sibility was introduced to take its place. 
Personal privileges formerly enjoyed by 
the few were made available to all towns- 
men, and the peasantry was placed 
under the protection of the law. Reli- 
gious freedom was guaranteed. Many in- 
tricate and obsolete features of the old 
system were eliminated, and class dis- 
tinctions among citizens were reduced. 

All these features represented a de- 
cided advance over anything yet known 
in Central and Eastern Europe. Thus the 
Polish Constitution ushered in a new age, 
not only for the Poles but also for many 
other East European peoples. 

Alas, the unhappy Poles did not have 
the opportunity to live for long under 
the new democratic Constitution of 
1791. Soon after its promulgation Poland 
was attacked and invaded by its greedy 
neighbors, and then partitioned among 
them. Free and independent Poland was 
no more, and the spirit of its Constitu- 
tion lived only in the hearts and minds 
of. the Polish people. That spirit gave 
birth to the recreated Polish Republic in 
1918. Since the beginning of the last war, 
the Poles have not known freedom, but 
they are still dominated by the spirit of 
freedom and independence. On the 177th 
anniversary observance of their Consti- 
tution Day we hope they will soon re- 
gain the freedom they have so little 
enjoyed but so much deserve. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, May 
3 marks the proclamation and adoption 
of Poland’s Constitution of 1791, one of 
the most liberal and progressive legisla- 
tive measures of 18th-century Europe. 

On this date, Poles across the globe 
pay tribute to the Polish nation which 
was one of the first pioneers of liberal- 
ism in Europe. 

We are deeply indebted to the Poles 
and should never forget their great con- 
tribution toward the betterment of 
mankind. 

Though the Polish nation now lies 
within the confines of communism, I am 
certain that a strong national spirit still 
prevails and that one day soon this 
great nation will once again enjoy its 
freedom to pursue the democratic way 
of life. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, events in 
Europe in the late 18th century were 
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fraught with overtones of impending 
disaster for the people of the Polish na- 
tion, who had already suffered much 
from the animosities of their neighbors. 
The geography of Poland left the coun- 
try with little in the way of natural de- 
fenses, and strong nations on either side, 
Russia and Prussia, constituted a peren- 
nial threat to the Polish sovereignty. 
When Russia and Austria became in- 
volved in a war against the Ottoman 
Turks, the pressures against the Poles 
were at least lessened on one side. Then 
Prussia entered an alliance with Great 
Britain and Holland against the Rus- 
sians, and the Poles were able to breathe 
freely for the first time in many years. 

To this troubled scene were added the 
reforms spawned by the revolution in 
France and the radical ideas of free- 
dom and liberty that emanated from the 
new democracy arising in Western Eu- 
rope. In 1788, the Polish Diet began de- 
liberations on much-needed political re- 
forms—reforms which had been partial- 
ly postponed because of the external 
threats hanging over the Nation. After 
3 years of debate, discussion and argu- 
ment—under a renewed threat from the 
Russians, who were in the final stages of 
their war with Turkey—the Diet began 
the final drafting of a new constitution 
in early 1791. 

On May 3 of that year, King Stanislas 
read the Constitution to an overflow 
crowd of Diet members and citizens and 
awaited the verdict of his subjects on a 
document which he believed would make 
Poland one of the most liberal and mod- 
ern states in Europe. The galleries and 
the chamber immediately acclaimed the 
new Constitution, and except for a few 
dissenters who feared losing their special 
privileges, approved of the Constitution 
en bloc. King Stanislas immediately 
swore allegiance to the Constitution and 
all Poland broke into a spontaneous dis- 
play of joy and appreciation. 

But the happiness and pride of the 
Poles was short lived. The Russians, 
under the strong leadership of Empress 
Catherine II, decided that the dangerous 
democratic heresy of their neighbor 
could not be tolerated. On April 8, 1792, 
the Russian armies invaded Poland and 
within a year they had destroyed not only 
the Constitution but the country as well. 
On September 23, 1793, Poland was par- 
titioned between the Prussians and the 
Russians, and the Constitution of 1791 
was dead. 

But the memory of that brief period of 
democracy and freedom did not die with 
the Constitution. Liberty-loving Poles 
and freemen everywhere remember the 
death of the Polish nation at the hands 
of tyrants, and await the day when once 
again Poland under a democratic Con- 
stitution, will rejoin the council of demo- 
cratic nations. 

Now that the anniversary of the Polish 
Constitution of May 3, 1791, is at hand, 
I salute the spirit of free Poland and re- 
affirm my faith that the new version of 
tyranny which presently afflicts Poland— 
the Communist dictatorship—will one 
day be banished by the proud and free- 
dom- loving Polish people. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, Polish 
people everywhere—except, unfortu- 
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nately, those in Poland—and citizens of 
Polish origin in many countries, will 
mark tomorrow the 177th anniversary of 
Poland’s Constitution. 

The Soviet-imposed Communist dic- 
tatorship in Poland abolished May 3 as 
the national holiday of Poland—one 
more step in the effort to stifle and de- 
stroy Polish cultural traditions. 

Americans of Polish ancestry in par- 
ticular have kept and will continue to 
keep faith with this noble legacy that 
speaks of the moral strength and great 
civic virtue and wisdom of their fore- 
fathers. 

Poland’s Constitution, proclaimed and 
adopted on May 3, 1791, is considered one 
of the most liberal and progressive docu- 
ments of 18th-century Europe. 

Just 2 years after the United States 
adopted its Constitution in 1789, Poland 
adopted its own Constitution—and with- 
out a bloody revolution or even a dis- 
order. Poland’s jubilance over its great 
rebirth and assertion of democracy was 
shortlived, however. Three years later, 
Poland underwent a third partition by 
Russia, Prussia, and Austria. 

The great significance of Poland’s 
Constitution was that it eliminated with 
one stroke the most fundamental weak- 
nesses of the Polish parliamentary and 
social system. 

Poland indeed pioneered liberalism in 
Europe, and there are many who are 
convinced that the American people and 
the Polish people drew inspiration for 
their respective constitutions from the 
same source. 

There are three other anniversaries 
this year of significant events in Poland’s 
history: 

First. The 25th anniversary of the 
tragic death of Gen. Wladyslaw, Sikorski. 
free Poland’s wartime leader and states- 
man. 

Second. The 70th anniversary of the 
discovery of radium by Madame Sklod- 
owska-Curie, the eminent daughter of 
Poland and one of the great scientists of 
all time. 

Third. The 50th anniversary of the re- 
birth of the Polish Republic after one 
and a half centuries of partition and 
foreign subjugation. 

Mr. Speaker, an excellent editorial 
about Poland's Constitution appears in 
the April 27 edition of the Polish Ameri- 
ean Journal, published in Scranton, Pa. 
With permission, I include the text of the 
editorial: 

THE GREAT CONSTITUTION OF May 3, 1791 

During the month of May the American 
Polonia will celebrate the 177th anniversary 
of Poland’s Constitution of the Third of May, 
1791. Appropriate exercises will be held in 
communities heavily populated with Pol- 
Ams. Some areas are planning parades and 
outdoor manifestations. 

What was so special about the Constitu- 
tion, framed at a time when the old Polish 
Commonwealth was being torn asunder by 
the three autocratic powers of Russia, Prussia 
and Austria? 

After Catherine the Great of Russia engi- 
neered in 1772 the first partition that de- 
prived Poland of access to the Baltic Sea and 
much of its central and southern heartland, a 
great reform movement began, While Russia 
Was at war with Turkey, the Polish Diet met 
a 1788 to strengthen the republic’s political 

e. 
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Groundwork for this “Great Diet” had been 
laid by the writings of the educator-patriot, 
Stanislas Konarski, and a powerful pamph- 
let (“Warnings for Poland”) of another bril- 
liant priest and scholar, Stanislas Staszyc. 
Their enlightened devotion to democracy— 
contrasting remarkably with the Western 
European clergy’s then blind loyalty to feu- 
dalism—was shared by another priest, Hugo 
Kollataj (Kollontal), who became the guid- 
ing spirit of a republican reform group, the 
Party of Patriots. 

Inspired by the French Revolution’s Decla- 
ration of the Rights of Man, this group de- 
cided to lose no time in writing a new con- 
stitution. King Stanislaus August collabor- 
ated with Kollataj and a few others in writing 
and putting it into law. Edmund Burke hailed 
this “bloodless Polish revolution,” contrast- 
ing it with the mad extremism of the French 
revolution, 

The Third of May Constitution crowned the 
labors of the Great Diet and the whole evolu- 
tion of Poland’s parliamentary system that 
began in the two-house Diet created in 1493. 
In a preamble and 11 articles it reformed 
completely the nation’s political, social and 
administrative life. 

The constitution abolished the worst 
abuses from which Poland had been sick 
and dying, including the “liberum veto,” by 
which the negative vote of one Diet member 
could wreck any legislative measure. It ended 
the election of kings, which had enabled 
foreign powers to place members of their 
royal houses on the Polish throne. 

The executive power, however, was 
strengthened by giving the king a council 
of ministers resembling a modern cabinet. 
In the legislative branch the chamber of 
deputies, as the direct representative of the 
nation, was given preponderance of power 
over the senate. 

The economic barriers between the land- 
owning nobles and towns people were broken 
down. The latter recovered judicial autonomy 
they had enjoyed as early as the 13th cen- 
tury and received the right to high office, 
magistracies and representation in parla- 
ment. 

Just as the American Constitution was 
influenced by Montesquieu’s Spirit of Laws,” 
so also was the tion of the Polish 
government. The Poles did not follow blindly 
the French revolutionaries. The Third of May 
Constitution was framed to meet peculiar 
conditions, yet it made possible a new, sound 
and progressive national life. The authors, 
by showing a rational sense of moderation 
and an understanding of the maxim that 
politics is the “art of the possible,” made a 
compromise between the most liberal trends 
of the time and the existing conditions in 
Poland. 

They were faced with a poor economic sit- 
uation and the unpreparedness of the land- 
owning nobility for radical reforms. Also a 
time factor was posed by the increasing 
threat of the three surrounding predatory 
powers. Consequently, the peasant question 
was only partially solved for fear that radical 
reforms would provoke opposition from even 
the more progressive gentry and endanger 
the whole project. 

This revolution of the Third of May 
changed the views of the outside world about 
Poland. Hitherto, the Poles were held a 
troublesome and childish people, outlandish 
in their ideas, and incapable of great and 
decisive political action, The world now be- 
gan to take them more seriously. It appeared 
that Poland could work out its regeneration 
if only outside powers left it alone. 

This political stability and the threat of 
contagion of its ideas frightened Catherine 
and her partners in infamy. They hastened a 
second partition and, after the heroic up- 
rising led by Thaddeus Kosciuszko was 
crushed by overwhelming forces, a third and 
final partition removed Poland from the map 
of Europe until the end of World War I. 
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Mr. PIKE, Mr. Speaker, it is my priv- 
ilege once again to salute the people of 
Polish blood everywhere on this eve of 
the birth of the Polish Constitution of 
May 3, 1791, a great and historic docu- 
ment whose high purpose is expressed in 
these words: 

All power in civil soclety should be derived 
from the will of the people, its end and 
object being the preservation and integrity of 
the state, the civil liberty and the good order 
of society, on an equal scale and on a lasting 
foundation. 


Yet that small and gallant nation has 
still to enjoy the glowing promise of its 
constitution. Despite magnificent re- 
sistance, it has been overrun again and 
again by ruthless forces from the east 
and the west, but its love of liberty has 
never been extinguished. 

I am proud to count among the people 
of my district many citizens of Polish or- 
igin, who contribute to the area the 
strength, loyalty, vitality, and sheer joy 
of living so characteristic of their race. 
I share with ther the conviction that the 
day is drawing closer when their prayer 
and mine—‘“Niech zwyciezy Orzel Bia- 
ly’—may the White Eagle triumph— 
will be fulfilled, and join them in antici- 
pating the happy day when, God willing, 
Poland will once again be free. 

Mr. HELSTOSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
people of Poland, by action of its Parlia- 
ment on May 3, 1791, adopted what his- 
torians believe to be the first constitution 
embodying the basic tenets of human 
dignity and liberty, and established the 
basis for real democracy and the demo- 
cratic development of that nation. Lab- 
oring under the tremendous strain and 
stress of surrounding dictatorships, with 
Russia, Prussia, and Austria carving out 
or attempting to appropriate huge areas 
within its rightful boundaries, the Polish 
leaders of that day stood firm in their 
resolve to give the people of Poland a 
form of government founded on the 
same democratic principles which later 
became the foundation stone of our great 
Government. 

Those were dark days for the liberty- 
loving people of Poland, with dictators 
on all sides threatening to obliterate all 
Polish culture—yes, even the Polish lan- 
guage—and replacing them with the cul- 
tures and languages of these autocratic 
neighbors. But the national diet stood 
firm in proclaiming the new constitution, 
thus giviag to the world this new concept 
of orderly, humane government. 

Unfortunately, the adoption of this 
new form ot government did not end the 
trials and tribulations of this great land 
and its people. The sinister influences 
of greed and aggression which has char- 
acterized her neighbors through the cen- 
turies and her inability, because of her 
geographical and physical makeup to 
ward off the constant encroachment and 
attacks by her neighbors, brought about 
the further partitioning in 1836. 

Notwithstanding the continuing bur- 
dens of foreign oppression, the stalwart 
Poles never gave up their quest for free- 
dom and independence. There has re- 
mained within the hearts and minds of 
Poles throughout the years the undying 
belief and determination that their cul- 
ture, their patriotism, their democratic 
principles would ultimately triumph and 
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that they would be permitted to live 
within their rightful borders in peace 
and tranquillity. That hope and that be- 
lief is still fervently alive in the present 
population of Poland, crushed as it has 
been by the present alien government. 

During the oppressive years of the 
19th century many of the cultural and 
political leaders were forced to flee their 
homeland, taking refuge in France, in 
England, and in our own land of the 
free. Chopin fled to France, and there 
gave to the world his immortal works. 
Earlier Kosciuszko and Pulaski, fired 
with the spirit of independence and lib- 
erty, came to our shores to contribute 
immeasurably to our successful struggle 
for freedom. 

After many years of foreign rule and 
domination, Poland again became a free 
nation as a result of our intercession 
following World War I. It’s leaders were 
then faced with the struggle of establish- 
ing democracy after the tortuous days 
of autocratic rule. Great progress was 
being made, at times against almost in- 
surmountable obstacles, but again, before 
their dreams had been fulfilled the iron 
heel of conquerors and oppressors took 
over their fair land in 1939, and the all 
too recurrent struggle for freedom and 
liberty has been renewed. 

To the eternal credit of Polish people 
everywhere, the light of liberty remains 
undimmed. It is being carried and pre- 
served by the faithful and determined 
Poles throughout the world. The struggle 
for freedom will not end until Poland 
has once more been returned to the 
circle of free nations, its people assured 
of the right to life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness. They rightfully look 
to our Nation for this relief; they know 
that the triumph of liberty and justice 
throughout the world for which we are 
expending our all will be shared by her 
brave people. 

The 3d of May has ceased to be an 
official Polish national holiday in Poland. 
But the 3d of May remains a Polish na- 
tional holiday in the hearts of all true 
Poles, and in all centers in the United 
States where Poles or Americans of Pol- 
ish extraction live. In numerous Polish 
national homes, the Polish flag hangs 
proudly on this day, side by side with 
the American Stars and Stripes. Thou- 
sands of people listen attentively to the 
voices of the past. They hope that there 
will be a Poland which, in the spirit of 
the Constitution of May 3, will be free 
once more and free from a philosophy 
alien to the Polish people. 

On this anniversary date of the adop- 
tion of Poland’s Constitution—a truly 
democratic Constitution—I want to urge 
the Polish people to continue their faith 
in the ultimate triumph of right over 
might. The day is not far distant when 
they will again breathe the air of free- 
dom, when their nightmares will have 
been forgotten and the joys of liberty 
and constitutional democracy will return 
to their beloved land. 

Mr. Speaker, in connection with our 
observance of the 177th anniversary of 
the Polish Constitution, I include a letter 
which I have received from Mr. Charles 
Burke, the Washington representative of 
the Polish American Congress, Inc., on 
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this commemoration of the Polish Con- 
stitution, as well as a statement on this 
Polish national holiday. 

The letter and statement follow: 


POLISH AMERICAN CONGRESS, INC., 
Washington, D.C., April 22, 1968. 
Hon. Henry HELSTOSKI, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. HELSTOSKI: Ever since Poland 
earned President Roosevelt’s accolade as “the 
inspiration of nations” in the World War II 
years, the United States Congress annually 
pays tribute to this valiant nation in com- 
memorating its national holiday on May 8rd. 
As you know, May 3rd marks the proclama- 
tion and adoption of Poland’s Constitution of 
1791, one of the most liberal and progressive 
legislation of 18th Century Europe. 

The Soviet-imposed communist dictator- 
ship in Poland, bent on the destruction of 
Polish cultural traditions, abolished May 3rd 
as the National Holiday of Poland. The ob- 
servance of this great day of Polish renas- 
cence is left to the Poles living abroad and 
to their descendants. 

Americans of Polish ancestry have kept 
and will keep faith with this noble legacy 
that speaks of the moral strength and great 
civic virtue and wisdom of their forefathers. 

The Polish American Congress, speaking for 
ten million Polish Americans, would greatly 
and sincerely appreciate your participation 
in this year’s program scheduled to take place 
in the House of Representatives and the 
Senate on May 3rd. 

The 1968 national holiday of the Polish 
people who never accepted communist tenets, 
coincides with other significant events in 
Poland’s history. 

This year will be the 25th anniversary 
of the tragic death of General Wladyslaw 
Sikorski, free Poland’s wartime leader and 
statesman; the 70th anniversary of the dis- 
covery of radium by Madame Sklodowska- 
Curie, the eminent daughter of Poland and 
one of the great scientists of all time. 

Perhaps the most important is the 50th 
anniversary of the rebirth of the Polish 
Republic after one and a half centuries of 
partition and foreign subjugation. 

In 1918 Poland regained her independence 
and freedom, due to valiant fighting of her 
volunteer armies under Pilsudski and Haller, 
and due to patriotic sacrifices of Ignace 
Jan Paderewski and the diplomatic skill of 
Roman Dmowski. 

This rebirth of completely free and inde- 
pendent Poland happened in contradiction 
to prevailing, at that time, currents in inter- 
national affairs. The diplomatic misconcep- 
tions about the Polish cause at that time 
were dispelled by our great President Wood- 
row Wilson who in his 13th point of the 
general peace preliminaries insisted on a free 
and independent Poland with an access to 
the Baltic. 

Poland did not enjoy her freedom and 
independence for long. Within twenty years 
her traditional enemies, Germany and Rus- 
sia, effected another partition and plunged 
the world into the holocaust of World War II. 

The point, that sustained the Polish faith 
in a better future is this:—what has hap- 
pened fifty years ago when Poland rose from 
the ashes, is bound to happen again. “Poland 
is not lost,” states the Polish national an- 
them. The Poles everywhere in the world 
believe that the time is coming in which 
international justice will be meted out by 
mysterious forces of history, and Poland 
again will return to the western family of 
nations as a free independent and sovereign 
state. 

We, in America, can do much to sustain 
that faith and keep the hope of the Polish 
nation alive. A great moral contribution 
toward this end will be this year’s observance 
of May 8rd Constitution in both chambers 
of the United States Congress. 
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Thanking you in advance for your co- 
operation, I remain 
Respectfully yours, 
CHARLES BURKE, 
Washington Representative. 


May 3—THE POLISH NATIONAL HOLIDAY 


On May 3rd Poles everywhere and citizens 
of Polish origin in many countries celebrate 
a Polish national holiday—the Polish Third 
of May Constitution Day. 

In the United States, wherever Americans 
of Polish descent live, in cities, and towns 
from coast to coast, this holiday is observed 
with appropriate exercises throughout the 
month of May to pay tribute to the Polish 
nation and to remind fellow Americans that 
Poland was one of the first pioneers of 
liberalism in Europe. 

It was on May 8rd in 1791, barely two 
years after the adoption of its Constitution 
by the United States in 1789, that Poland 
without a bloody revolucion or even without 
a disorder succeeded in reforming her public 
life and in eradicating her internal decline. 
But this great rebirth and assertion of de- 
mocracy came to the Poles too late and did 
not forestall the third partition of Poland in 
1795 by Russia, Prussia and Austria. 


POLAND PIONEERED LIBERALISM IN EUROPE 


The greatness of the May Third Polish 
Constitution consisted in the fact that it 
eliminated with one stroke the most funda- 
mental weaknesses of the Polish parliamen- 
tary and social system. The Poles raised this 
great moment in their history to the fore- 
front of their tradition rather than any one 
of their anniversaries of glorious victories or 
heroic revolutions. 

We Americans who have been reared in the 
principle given us as a birthright by the 
founders of our great Republic, the principle 
of the sovereignty of the people in the state, 
which is the primary postulate in the 1791 
Polish Constitution, can see how this truism 
cut off the Poles and the Polish political 
tradition completely from both the Germans 
and the Russians, who have been reared in 
the principle of state, and not national, 
sovereignty. 

The light of liberalism coming from Poland 
was then, as it has been throughout the 
years that followed and even unto today, a 
threat to tyranny and absolutism in Russia 
and Germany. In 1795 Russian and Prussian 
soldiers were sent to Poland to partition and 
rape her. In 1939 Russian and Prussian sol- 
diers met again on Polish soil, as the absolute 
totalitarianism systems of nazism and com- 
munism again felt the danger of true liberal- 
ism coming from Poland just as in 1791. 

In the Polish Third of May Constitution 
this liberalism was formulated in these 
words: 

“All power in civil society should be de- 
rived from the will of the people, its end 
and object being the preservation and integ- 
rity of the state, the civil liberty and the good 
order of society, on an equal scale and on a 
lasting foundation.” 


AMERICAN AND POLISH CONSTITUTIONS 
SIMILARLY INSPIRED 


The philosophy of government discernable 
throughout the Third of May Polish con- 
stitution leads one to believe that the Ameri- 
can people and the Polish people had each 
drawn inspiration for their respective con- 
stitutions from the same source. 

Meditation on the anniversary of May the 
Third deepens the faith and heightens the 
courage of every Pole and of every American 
of Polish origin. It reminds all Americans of 
Poland’s destiny in the history of mankind, 
and prophesizes the ultimate triumph of jus- 
tice, even though Poland once more has been 
deprived of her independence, sovereignty 
and her territory by one of our former allies, 
Soviet Russia, with the consent of other 
United Nations. 
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Mr. Speaker, the Bergen, NJ., 
AMPOLS, an organization of Americans 
of Polish derivation has been organized 
for the promotion of Polish culture and 
for the well-being of Poles and those of 
Polish extraction. 

This Polish-American group has been 
in existence for only 3 short years, but 
has already made an impact upon the 
community with its patriotic approach to 
the problems of our area. They, too, have 
taken an interest in the celebration of 
this historical Polish document and have 
adopted a resolution suggesting that May 
3, 1968, be proclaimed as Polish Constitu- 
tion Day on both the National and State 
levels. 

With your permission, I wish to include 
this resolution as part of my remarks on 
this traditional Polish holiday. 

The resolution follows: 

Whereas we, the Bergen AMPOL organiza- 
tion, shall on May 3rd mark the 177th anni- 
versary of the Polish Constitution; and 

Whereas, the Polish declaration of its con- 
stitution as an independent state followed 
ours by less than a decade, and in that it 
aimed to prevent partition and oppression 
from neighboring states, which peril existed 
since Poland’s inception as an entity in 
963 A. D.; and 

Whereas, the founders of Poland fought 
for two long years to bring into being said 
Constitution of 1791 to establish a freedom 
from the anarchy of the times; and 

Whereas in the present day, the people of 
Poland are again smothered by an aggressor, 
despite their continuing fight for freedom as 
expressed by the current unrest in her major 
cities; and 

Whereas the people of Poland are mani- 
festly anti-communist; now therefore 

Be it resolved that we, the Bergen AMPOLS 
shall align ourselves with the 800,000 Amer- 
icans of Polish extraction here in New 
Jersey, and the millions of us, regardless 
of derivation, who hold freedom as a God 
granted right, to oppose such stricture; and 
further 

Be it resolved that these convictions be 
conveyed directly to the President of the 
United States, and the Governor of New 
Jersey, and through our representatives to 
the Congress of the United States, the Sen- 
ate and Assembly of New Jersey, to be indel- 
ibly recorded on the public record of our 
great nation; and 

Be it suggested that May 3, 1968, be pro- 
claimed State and Nationwide as Polish Con- 
stitution day; further 

Be it ordered that full copies of this reso- 
lution be sent to the President and to the 
Governor, and be forwarded specifically to 
our representatives on the State and Na- 
tional level. 

PAUL BORUTA, 
President, Bergen AMPOLS. 

W. MAKOWSKI, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I am hon- 
ored to again take part in helping to 
commemorate Poland’s national holiday 
of May 3, observing the proclamation 
and adoption of Poland’s Constitution of 
1791, 

Even though the Communist dictator- 
ship in Poland abolished May 3 as the 
national holiday of that brave country 
of liberty and hope, this day is still ob- 
served throughout the world by persons 
of Polish extraction—as well as by the 
millions who sympathize with the aspira- 
tions of the people of Poland. 

This year, however, other memorable 
events in Poland’s glorious history are 
also being observed: 
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The 50th anniversary of the revival of 
the Polish Republic after 150 years of 
territorial separation and foreign dom- 
ination. 

The 25th anniversary of the death of 
free Poland’s military leader and states- 
man, General Wladysiaw Sikorski. 

The 70th anniversary of the discovery 
of radium by one of history’s greatest 
scientists—and famous daughter of Pol- 
and—Madame Sklodowska-Curie. 

When Poland recovered her independ- 
ence and freedom in 1918, there was 
happiness, but it did not last very long, 
for in September 1939, she was over- 
whelmed by the military power of Nazi 
Germany. 

Mr. Speaker, Poland has suffered mili- 
tary defeat before—but she has always 
regained her freedom, because the Polish 
people are tenacious in their love for 
liberty. 

Because of her great courage and 
strength of spirit, Poland was called the 
inspiration of nations by President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt during World War 
II. The world will always remember 
with profound respect and deep grati- 
tude—the courage of Poland’s Army 
against the tremendous armed forces of 
Germany. Poland’s Army was defeated— 
but not her people. The Polish national 
anthem cries out, “Poland is not lost.” 
She is only hoping and working to be 
free again. 

Poland will rise again—as she has so 
many times in the past. And when she 
does, not only will the people of Poland 
rejoice. All the free world will join in 
that victory and celebration, because 
Poland’s sacrifices have no equal and her 
devotion to freedom touches every heart 
that cherishes liberty. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, 177 
years ago, tomorrow, the people of Po- 
land celebrated the adoption of what has 
become to be known as the May 3d 
Constitution. 

The tenacity of the Polish people in 
seeking a true realization of national 
hopes and identity has persevered 
throughout the centuries. This is reflect- 
ed in the words of the Polish national 
anthem, “Poland is not lost.” The spirit 
of the Polish Constitution lives on in 
spite of declamations against it. In this 
Constitution, the Polish people pro- 
claimed their faith that, “All power in 
civil society should be derived from the 
will of the people.” 

Polish people all over the world, 
whether openly in joyous celebration or 
within their minds and hearts, com- 
memorate the anniversary of this occa- 
sion. We join them in this celebration 
and the spirit of freedom that lies at its 
foundation for all mankind. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, May 
3, 1968, marks the 50th anniversary of 
the rebirth of the Polish Republic after 
one and a half centuries of partition 
and foreign subjugation. 

The Polish people throughout the 
world and friends of Poland are happy 
to join in commemorating this anni- 
versary along with the Polish freedom 
Constitution of May 3, 1791. It rededi- 
eates in the minds of freedom-loving 
people everywhere their love for self- 
government and liberty. This anniver- 
sary is a great milestone in the long 
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history of Poland. It was on this day 
that Poland established itself as a nation 
of freemen whose Constitution guaran- 
teed the rights of the individual on a 
plane similar to that great document 
upon which the freedom in our United 
States is anchored. 

Poland has stood for centuries between 
western civilization and the primitive 
tyranny of Moscow despots for centuries 
in European history. Poland by reason 
of its geographical position has for gen- 
erations, been the beachhead of defense 
for Christian civilization. It has also 
been the victim of powerful neighbors 
who have fought to control the Polish 
people with the hope of adding strength 
and power to their warlike and aggres- 
sive designs. Through all the tyranny 
and partisan which Poland has suffered, 
none has been able to break the Polish 
nationalist spirit which has kept alive the 
culture, religion, and aspirations of a 
great people whether they reside in cap- 
tive Poland or in other lands. 

I do not need to recall the great con- 
tribution patriots like Generals Thad- 
deus Kosciusko, Pulaski, and other 
Polish heroes have contributed to 
America’s battle for freedom and inde- 
pendence. The spirit of freedom which 
is inherent in the minds and hearts of 
every Pole proves to be an invaluable 
aid in overthrowing British colonialism 
and establishing American independence 
which is today enjoyed by all Americans 
including millions of Poles and their 
descendants who have helped make this 
country the No. 1 free nation of the 
world. 

We learned during World War I that 
a new kind of tyranny was rising from 
the atheistic dogma of Karl Marx 
through the teachings of Lenin, Trotsky, 
and other pioneer leaders of modern 
communism. It was Poland in 1919 that 
first took up the cudgel to fight against 
Communist imperialism as she did 
against the czars 150 years earlier. After 
World War I, the Communists had estab- 
lished strongholds in Germany, 
Rumania, Hungary, and Italy. Poland, 
at that time, fought and won against 
the desperate Communist effort to take 
over a devastated Europe. Polish armies 
repulsed the Red leaders’ onslaught and 
one of the great decisive battles in world 
history was won in Warsaw in 1920. Po- 
land again through organization, states- 
manship, and its inherent ability to 
govern, rose from the brink of ruination 
to reestablish itself as one of the ranking 
nations on the European Continent. 

Up until 1939, Poland ranked sixth 
among the European nations. Its Con- 
stitution guaranteed the same political 
and civil rights to other nationals as the 
Poles themselves. Freedom of religion 
and education was one of the bulwarks 
of its Constitution. During this short 
period of time great developments took 
place in Poland’s agriculture, industry, 
finances, social progress, labor legisla- 
tion, and other rights which guaranteed 
freedom and justice. 

Beginning in 1939, Poland again be- 
came a victim of two powerful tyrants, 
one on the east and the other on the 
west. The heroic battle of the Polish 
home army in their fight against the 
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Nazis will be recorded as one of the out- 
standing battles for freedom during 
World War II. While Poland was carry- 
ing on the fight against the tyrants from 
the west, she was also a victim of the 
duplicity from the Communist tyrants 
in the other direction. Besides the great 
battle which Poland fought within its 
own borders, one of the great highlights 
of World War II was the sterling con- 
tribution made by General Anders and 
his Polish Army in Italy and the Polish 
Air Force in Britain and on the western 
front. 

It is needless today to review the re- 
cent history of World War II and the 
gallant battle that the Polish people 
made to preserve their free government 
against the Nazi and Soviet tyranny. 
Recent developments exposing the con- 
troversy between the two great Commu- 
nist powers, China and the Soviets pre- 
sents an optimistic view for the future 
of the free world. 

Our Nation, along with other free na- 
tions, must continue the sacrifice and 
the leadership to curtail any further 
Communist aggression and do everything 
in our power to bring about and again 
restore freedom to Poland and other en- 
slaved nations throughout the globe. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, May 3, 
1968, marks the 177th anniversary of the 
Polish Constitution of May 3, 1791. On 
this day the people of Poland adopted 
their Constitution for the establishment 
of a constitutional monarchy and par- 
liamentary type of government making 
long strides toward liberty and represen- 
tative government. Our own U.S. Con- 
stitution was adopted only 4 years ear- 
lier, and the Polish Constitution of May 
3 was modeled after our own Declaration 
of Independence and Constitution. 

The people of Poland have a long his- 
tory of dedication to freedom and na- 
tional independence. They have fought 
long and hard to free their nation from 
oppression and tyranny and have set an 
example for others to follow. 

It is one of the tragedies of our time 
that a people who have so loved freedom, 
and have fought so valiantly and sacri- 
ficed so much for the cause of liberty, 
are today still under the domination of 
Soviet communism. 

We join with the Polish people and 
those of Polish descent in the United 
States and in all parts of the world in 
commemorating this anniversary of the 
Polish Constitution, and in the hope that 
the people of Poland may soon again en- 
joy the blessings of liberty in a free Po- 
land in which the principles of Poland’s 
historic Constitution may govern. 

I take great pleasure in joining in this 
commemoration of the 177th anniver- 
sary of the Polish Constitution of May 
3, 1791. 

Mr. RYAN, Mr. Speaker, I am pleased 
to join our distinguished colleague, the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. PUCINSKI], 
in observing the 177th anniversary of the 
adoption of Poland’s Constitution of 
1791. 

It is appropriate that we salute Amer- 
icans of Polish ancestry who have carried 
on the traditions of liberty and main- 
tained the legacy of freedom of their 
forefathers. 
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Today in Poland the historic dedica- 
tion of the Polish people to liberty and 
democracy is again clashing with decay- 
ing totalitarian state institutions. Reac- 
tionary and repressive elements in Po- 
land are attempting to blame the outcry 
for more freedom on the ancient scape- 
goat, the Jewish people. But we know 
that democratic ideals in Poland are not 
solely attributable to the small remain- 
ing Jewish community there. The demo- 
cratic strain in Polish history runs as 
deep as it does in our own history, al- 
though, sadly, it has only been realized 
in practice for brief periods. 

Poland's first democratic Constitution 
is as old as our own, and was influenced 
by it. Just 177 years ago today, the Pol- 
ish Diet ratified a new Constitution, em- 
bodying a parliamentary, constitutional 
monarchy. It provided for a strength- 
ened executive, a cabinet system similar 
to our own, and a bicameral and repre- 
sentative legislative body. Clearly, we can 
appreciate this government for its fea- 
tures of self-determination are much 
akin to our own. 

The Constitution also broke down the 
economic barriers between nobles and 
bourgeoisie, reestablished the political 
and judicial autonomy of townsmen, 
opened the gates of the Diet to repre- 
sentatives of the cities, and included the 
peasantry, so long at the mercy of their 
masters, under the protection of the law. 
These provisions of that Polish docu- 
ment, confirmed just 2 years after our 
own American Constitution, remind us of 
the struggle we in this country face to- 
day. We are attempting to eliminate the 
barriers between the affluent and the pov- 
erty-stricken; we are trying to guaran- 
tee in practice judicial autonomy and 
political rights for every American; the 
courts have been working to effect equal 
representation for the cities in our diet, 
this House of Representatives; and by its 
actions on open housing and protection 
of civil rights workers, Congress has 
taken even more Americans under the 
protection of the law. 

Although our own great democratic 
experiment has persevered to this day, 
the Polish Constitution did not fare so 
well. A scant 2 years after the 1791 Con- 
stitution was established, Poland was 
partitioned for the third time by Austria, 
Russia, and Prussia. The country did not 
resurface as an independent nation until 
after World War I, and since World War 
II has been subject to the harsh repres- 
sive measures of state socialism. In light 
of Poland’s cruel history over the past 
150 years, it is a tribute to the Constitu- 
tion of May 3 that the light of freedom 
burns on in its homeland. The Commu- 
nist regime has been unable to squelch 
the spirits of three groups, the church, 
the intellectuals, and the students. The 
sermons of the brave Cardinal Wyszyn- 
ski, the words of the writer Melchior 
Wankowicz, and the demands and dem- 
onstrations from the university centers 
attest to the strong democratic strain in 
the Polish people. 

The spirit of freedom and courage em- 
bodied in the Constitution of 1791 has 
been carried to America. Generals Pula- 
ski and Kosciusko were of great aid to 
Gen. George Washington in our Revolu- 
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tionary War. Other Polish citizens were 
instrumental in opening the West to set- 
tlement. Large numbers of Polish citi- 
zens died on the battlefields of World 
War II for the cause of freedom on the 
side of the Allies at a time when their 
own nation had been overrun by the Ger- 
mans and Russians. 

Americans of Polish ancestry have 
made invaluable contributions to the de- 
velopment of the institutions of our 
democracy. 

Although constitutional government in 
Poland was short lived, its ideals live 
on. Poland ignited the fires of liberal Eu- 
ropean political thought that has burned 
bright through the years. We are in- 
debted to the Polish people for those 
principles that affect not only our lives 
but our dreams as well. And in the wan- 
ing days of Polish freedom, the Constitu- 
tion remains for us to see. As Robert 
Howard Lord, the prominent historian of 
Polish history writes: 

This heroic breach with the past, this 
abjuration of the ancient sins, this renuncia- 
tion of the idolized “golden liberty” throws 
an immortal gleam over the last dark years 
of the Republic. 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to join with my colleagues in 
marking the anniversary of the adoption 
of the Polish Constitution of May 3, 
1791—that memorable milestone in the 
evolution of democracy in Europe. 

As we pay tribute to this historic doc- 
ument, we are mindful of its significance 
in the history of man’s advancement in 
freedom, liberty, and justice. 

It is, therefore, entirely fitting that 
we pause in our deliberations in the 
Congress of the United States to pay 
homage to the Constitution of 1971 and 
honor the Polish nation which created it. 

The Constitution of May 3, modeled 
after our own Declaration of Independ- 
ence and Constitution, guaranteed the 
people of Poland the rights to which 
men everywhere, and in all eras, have 
aspired. 

It embodies a fundamental principle 
handed down to us as a birthright by 
the founders of our own country—the 
principle that sovereignty belongs to the 
people. 

It truly is tragic to reflect that the 
freedom-loving people of Poland who 
conceived this brilliant and enlightened 
document should now be under the yoke 
of communism. This materialistic, de- 
terminist philosophy is completely alien 
to the spirit of the Polish people, just as 
it is completely alien to the Judeo- 
Christian tradition in which the Poles 
have played so important and integral a 
part. 


Today the Poles to a great degree are 
denied these principles of liberty and 
freedom, denied any meaningful partic- 
ipation in the political life of their na- 
tion, denied the rights that were the 
keystones of the Constitution of May 3. 

There can be little doubt that im- 
provements occurred in Poland after the 
death of Stalin and the 1956 revolt. Yet 
the present regime continues to deny 
any meaningful freedom in the press or 
in the universities or in non-Communist 
political activities. Further, the regime 
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is consciously and with determination 
pursuing policies designed to transform 
Poland, and the Polish nation, into a 
100-percent materialist, Communist, 
godless state. 

Moreover, there have been recent, dis- 
turbing signs that Poland—rather than 
moving toward increased liberalization 
as some of its neighboring states are do- 
ing—is, instead, moving backward to- 
ward Stalinism once again. 

Among those disturbing signs have 
been the campaign of anti-Semitism 
which has swept the country, the repres- 
sion of student protest and the purge of 
writers, artists, and intellectuals. 

If the current trends continue, Poland 
will have wiped out completely the gains 
of the 1956 revolt. This is particularly 
tragic to contemplate when one considers 
the kind of Poland which might exist 
if the May 3 constitution had prevailed. 

At the same time, however, we do not 
falter in our hope for a better day for 
the great people of Poland. In their 
hearts still burns the fire of freedom. 
The setbacks of recent months are but 
minor obstacles in their onward move- 
ment to ultimate freedom and liberty. 

Mr. FEIGHAN., Mr. Speaker, May 3 is 
the 177th anniversary of a great event 
in the history of Poland—the adoption 
of the Polish Constitution. This historic 
document was adopted by the freedom- 
loving people of Poland on May 3, 1791, 
less than 3 years after the ratification 
of the Constitution of the United States. 
It was the first written democratic con- 
stitution adopted by a European nation 
and is similar in many respects to the 
Constitution of our United States. What 
the Declaration of Independence means 
to an American, and the Magna Carta to 
an Englishman, the Constitution of the 
3d of May means to the Poles. Article 5 
of the Polish Constitution expresses the 
form of government which the framers 
of the Constitution intend for Poland 
and which is a true reflection of the Pol- 
ish spirit throughout all of recorded his- 
tory. It states: 

All power in civil society should be derived 
from the will of the people, its end and ob- 
ject being the preservation and integrity of 
the state, the civil liberty, and the good order 


of society on an equal scale, and on lasting 
foundation. 


Unfortunately, the freedoms and liber- 
ties in which the Polish people believed 
and for which they have fought, not only 
for themselves, but for others, have been 
difficult to maintain for themselves. Even 
as war clouds have gathered over them, 
they have been firmly convinced of the 
righteousness of the principles of their 
Constitution, and have shown great de- 
termination to uphold them. They have 
stood heroically and fought bravely 
against the forces of aggression. Anguish 
and agony have been endured because 
the doctrines of their Constitution were 
not empty words, but rather were prin- 
ciples that were inculcated into their 
minds and hearts to such a degree that 
those principles meant more to them 
than life itself. 

Events in Poland’s history during the 
18th century denied the Polish people 
the reality of the dreams and hopes of 
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Thaddeus Kosciuszko and Casimir Pul- 
aski 


The Polish people recognize the high- 
est law—the moral law of God, and the 
principles which that law embodies. They 
have been steadfast in their adherence 
to those principles. They have never com- 
promised with the law of the jungle— 
the law that might makes right. Because 
of their unwavering devotion to their 
principles, the scourge of war, which en- 
ee the whole world, came to them in 
1939. 

Only people imbued with the highest 
ideals of morality and justice, would have 
resisted the onslaught of the greatest 
military machine that the world had 
ever known up to that time. What cour- 
age it took to stand for principle when 
compromise with the ideology of the ag- 
gressors would have been so materially 
expedient. 

What irony of fate that Poland, which 
presented to the free world an example 
of steadfastness to the cause of freedom, 
by resisting Nazi aggression, would now 
be subjugated by an equally brutal, con- 
scienceless regime—the Soviets. 

Fifty years ago, at the end of World 
War I, when Poland again achieved its 
independence, it was as a truly demo- 
cratic state. Even though surrounded by 
totalitarian ideologies of communism and 
nazism, a proud and resolute democracy 
with the capable leadership of men like 
Adam Mickiewicz and Ignace Jan Pade- 
rewski, Poland took its place in the fam- 
ily ot free nations. But once again liberty 
and freedom have been denied these zeal- 
ous and democratic Poles. 

The free world must not, and can not 
with honor, fail to make every effort to 
restore freedom to Poland. Poland’s cour- 
age and sufferings have made her an im- 
mortal symbol of resistance to tyranny. 
To the millions of Poles who are our 
fellow citizens, who have 80 enormously 
contributed to our liberty and progress, 
we must pledge our aid and our strength 
in their just cause—a free and demo- 
cratic Poland must again take its proper 
place in the family of nations of the 
world, 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, 177 years 
ago, on May 3, 1791, the people of Poland 
adopted a democratic constitution which 
firmly declared that “all power in civil 
society should be derived from the will of 
the people.” 

This inspiring event took place just 2 
years after our Constitution was estab- 
lished in this country by “we, the people 
of the United States.” 

It was obvious to political leaders then, 
as it is today, that the American and 
Polish Constitutions were expressions of 
the same desire for individual liberty 
which many men throughout the civilized 
world shared. 

Unfortunately, that Polish Constitu- 
tion of 1791 did not live long. Catherine 
of Russia invaded Poland for the avowed 
purpose of abolishing this “dangerous 
novelty,” established a puppet govern- 
ment, and in 1793 partitioned the coun- 
try with Prussia. 

The people of Poland, however, never 
gave up their hopes for eventual liberty 
and freedom, and have not given them 
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up today. For generations they celebrated 
May 3 as Polish Constitution Day until 
the Communists after World War II for- 
bade the practice. 

Since then people in other lands, in- 
cluding Americans of Polish descent, 
have carried on the practice. The 1791 
Constitution of Poland was one of the 
most liberal and progressive proclama- 
tions of human rights and popular au- 
thority ever to appear in 18th century 
Europe, and it has inspired men in every 
generation and of all nationalities since 
then. 

The belief in an ultimately free Poland 
has never died. This year for example we 
who observe Polish Constitution Day also 
honor the memory of Gen, Wladyslaw 
Sikorski, the World War II leader and 
statesman of free Poland whose unex- 
plained death in an airplane crash at 
Gibraltar occurred just 25 years ago. 

This 1968 Polish Constitution Day also 
marks the 50th anniversary of the re- 
birth of the Polish Republic in 1918, a 
republic that was to last, alas, only 20 
years. 

Mr. Speaker, Polish hopes for liberty 
and Polish frustrations over the past 177 
years provide a tragic contrast to the 
American story, which I would have peo- 
ple in this country understand and ap- 
preciate. The history of these United 
States might have been different. We are 
fortunate that it was not. Let us count 
our blessings, continue to protect our- 
selves, and extend sympathy and under- 
standing to people in Poland and else- 
where who share our beliefs in personal 
liberty, human freedom, and the dignity 
of man. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
have 5 days in which to revise and ex- 
tend their remarks on Polish Constitu- 
tion Day. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
PATTEN). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 


ATTORNEY GENERAL AGAIN 
SHIRKS DUTY 


Mr. HALL, Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include ex- 
traneous matter. 

The SPEAKER, pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, HALL. Mr. Speaker, Attorney 
General Ramsey Clark has rightfully 
been accused to being one of the most 
inept law-enforcement officials in the 
Nation. In dealing with rising crime 
rates and escalating riots, Ramsey 
Clark’s most notable distinctions have 
been his hesitancy to use modern science 
and technology to break up organized 
crime, and his orders to ignore looters 
and arsonists in the hope they will either 
“go away,” or grow tired of their “fun 
and games.” 

But now there is a strong indication 
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that this same Attorney General may be 
guilty of criminal negligence in the fail- 
ure to carry out his sworn duties as the 
chief law enforcement officer in the 
Nation. 

Last year, as a result of stories which 
appeared in the St. Louis Globe-Demo- 
crat, I wrote to the Attorney General 
and said that a serious question had been 
raised about a possible violation of the 
Federal Corrupt Practices Act in the 
case of political contributions made by 
the Steamfitters Union in St. Louis to 
various national candidates for public 
office. After first evading my inquiry with 
a nebulous and misleading reply, public 
pressure forced the Department of Jus- 
tice to initiate a grand jury investigation. 
At that time I said I was encouraged by 
this decision, but would withhold judg- 
ment until I saw whether this was to be 
a “whitewash,” or a sincere effort to 
determine if there has been a violation 
of the law. 

Today, a Wall Street Journal story 
tends to confirm my worst fears that the 
Attorney General of the United States 
may be involved in a conspiracy to sup- 
press the facts in this case and avoid 
bringing an indictment which an in- 
vestigation indicates is overdue. 

I learn with astonishment that Justice 
Department Attorneys Brian Conboy 
and Edgar Brown have twice urged pros- 
ecution, each time they have had the 
approval of Henry Paterson, Chief of the 
Department’s Organized Crime Section, 
and Robert Rosenthal, Chief of the 
Election Fraud Unit. But each time, 
“higher-ups” have overruled the rec- 
ommendations. From 97 counts, the draft 
indictment has been progressively pared 
to one, and even this third abbreviated 
draft, dated March 1, seems in danger of 
being sidetracked. The people have a 
right to ask, Just what is going on here? 

Is the risk of opening some locked 
doors so dangerous to the Democrat 
Party that the Attorney General is will- 
ing to suppress violations of Federal 
law? 

Many Members of Congress and many 
citizens have called for the Attorney 
General's resignation. However, his con- 
duct now has reached the stage that his 
dereliction of duty could constitute 
grounds for impeachment. Such a rem- 
edy is harsh, but his tenure in office 
has produced harsh results on the Amer- 
ican society. I ask the President of the 
United States, who has declared he will 
not engage in partisan politics during the 
remaining days of his term, to insist that 
the Attorney General vigorously prose- 
cute this case. Anything less would vio- 
late the oath he publicly swore, to uphold 
the law of the land. 

I insert at this point the following 
article from the Wall Street Journal: 
PARTY ON THE SPOT— PROBE OF UNION’s GIFTS 

FOR CAMPAIGNS Poses A RISK FoR DEMO- 

CRATS—U.S. AIDES SEEK TO PROSECUTE CHIEF 

or ST. LOUIS LOCAL, BUT HIGHER-UPS BAR 

MovE—HIDING THE SOURCES OF FUNDS 

(By Jerry Landauer and Nicholas Gage) 

WASHINGTON.—A labor leader who bosses 
just 1,200 Steamfitters Union members in one 


Midwestern city might seem unworthy of 
fretful attention from the Government’s 
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top law enforcers. Yet the Justice Depart- 
ment is worried about Lawrence Callanan— 
not so much because he’s an ex-convict hold- 
ing union office but because a proposed ex- 
posure of his doings might harm the Demo- 
cratic Party. 

Mr. Callanan, business manager and boss 
of Steamfitters Local 562 in St. Louis, already 
enjoys considerable power and notoriety in 
his home state. A Wall Street Journal story 
on Feb. 2 revealed how he is able, as a free- 
spending friend of numerous politicians, to 
hand-pick candidates for public office, dis- 
pense patronage and influence legislation in 
Missouri. On the national level, Mr. Callanan 
has been the beneficiary of an eyebrow- 
raising tax decision by the Internal Revenue 
Service and the grateful recipient of a Presi- 
dential commutation enabling him to resume 
union activity in 1964 following a six-year 
prison term for extortion, 

Now Federal prosecutors would like to send 
him back to jail. They have presented to a 
grand jury in St. Louis evidence seeking to 
show that he has converted union dues 
money to political purposes, including $60,000 
contributed to the Democrats six months 
after the Presidential commutation. If he’s 
brought to trial, the courtroom disclosures 
might impel the Government to investigate 
how other unions, local and national, raise 
money to help underwrite the Democratic 
Party’s campaign expenses. So far, however, 
the prosecutors’ efforts to try Mr. Callanan 
have been blocked by higher-ranking Justice 
Department officials. 


DUCKING A LAW 


Besides drying up or scaring away millions 
of dollars in campaign cash, putting Mr. 
Callanan on trial could also expose law 
avoidance by certain of the party's leading 
fund-raisers. 

It’s known, for example, that Mr. Callanan 
met with two Democratic money men in 
October 1964 to receive instructions on how 
to divide the prearranged $60,000 campaign 
gift. Specifically, he was told to send one 
check for $25,000 directly to Doyle Dane 
Bernbach, Inc., the New York advertising 
agency that handled LBJ’s 1964 campaign. 
In this way, the fund-raisers ducked the law 
requiring national political committees to 
disclose the sources of all their income. 

“This is the kind of case that used to make 
Bobby Kennedy wring his hands and say, ‘My 
God, why did I ever become Attorney Gen- 
eral” ” One Government man remarks, 
noting that few beneficiaries of Mr. Calla- 
nan’s $300,000-a-year political fund care to 
be identified with him. Accordingly, the 
White House is known to be interested in the 
case, and the Justice Department is handling 
it with particular care. 

In recent months, Justice Department at- 
torneys Brian Conboy and Edgar Brown have 
twice urged prosecution. Each time they have 
had the approval of Henry Petersen, chief of 
the department’s organized crime section, 
and Robert Rosthal, chief of the election 
fraud unit. But each time higher-ups over- 
ruled the recommendations. From 97 counts 
the draft indictment has been progressively 
pared to one. And even this third abbreviated 
draft, dated March 1, seems in danger of 
being sidetracked. Top Justice Department 
Officials refuse comment on any aspect of the 
Callanan matter, beyond saying it’s still 
under investigation. 

A “VOLUNTARY” FUND 


Between last Oct. 16 and Feb. 2, a special 
23-man grand jury in St. Louis spent 18 days 
examining stacks of subpoenaed records and 
taking testimony from more than 60 wit- 
nesses. These included many members of 
Local 562 who pay 50 cents a day (outsiders 
working temporarily in the local jurisdiction 
pay $2) into a “voluntary political fund” 
controlled by Mr. Callanan. 
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The witnesses’ statements raised doubts 
that these political collections are truly vol- 
untary, as required by law. On the contrary, 
witnesses indicated, the union chiefs seem to 
regard the contributions much like dues, col- 
lecting them systematically, periodically and 
rigorously, 

But, for reasons that haven't been ex- 
plained, the Government failed to follow up 
with a recommendation either to indict or to 
ignore the mass of testimony. Indeed, there 
hasn't been a peep from Washington in three 
months. 

Meantime, the grand jury’s life is being ex- 
tended beyond the six-month period preva- 
lent in St. Louis: ordinarily, it would have 
been dismissed about April 1. To some ob- 
servers, the extension indicates that Wash- 
ington may yet give the go-ahead, perhaps 
after waiting long enough to assure that no 
prominent names will be mentioned in pre- 
trial motions until after Election Day, But 
cynics think the extension is a Justice De- 
partment excuse to explain inactivity. “While 
the jury’s sitting they can keep saying the 
case is under investigation,” one such cynic 
observes, 

CHECKOFF CARDS 


New members of Local 562 arriving on the 
job routinely receive political fund check- 
off cards along with medical forms and oth- 
er necessary work documents; somehow, 
nearly every man becomes a “voluntary” con- 
tributor. Almost automatically, the job 
steward collects from the rank-and-file, the 
area foreman collects from the job steward, 
the general foreman collects from the area 
foreman and then it all goes into the local's 
political fund. 

Steamfitters from Kansas, Illinois and oth- 
er neighboring states working temporarily in 
Local 562’s area have been similarly trained 
to contribute, Some simply regard the po- 
litical payments as a cost of working in Mr. 
Callanan's bailiwick, and many don't distin- 
guish between the union’s treasury fed by 
dues and its theoretically independent cam- 
paign chest fed by the contributions. 

In any event, the pint-sized union’s po- 
litical spending seems astonishingly high. 
In the years 1963 through 1966, the local is 
known to have ladled out $1,082,761 to candi- 
dates for Federal, State, and local office, and 
even this figure may be incomplete. All told, 
82 candidates for Congress received campaign 
funds in those years. Included, on March 1, 
1966, was the first $5,000 of $13,000 the local 
contributed in 1966-67 to early-starting 
committees working for the reelection of 
Sen, Edward Long, Missouri Democrat; Mr. 
Long’s current Senate term expires this year. 

A look at Callanan's political operation 
suggests the variety of techniques being em- 
ployed by contributors and candidates to 
keep secret the sources of much of the cash 
being spent for politicking this year. 


FAILURE TO REPORT 


The easiest method is to ignore that part 
of the Corrupt Practices Act requiring groups 
that support Congressional candidates in 
more than one state to report income and 
spending. Mr. Callanan’s political fund sup- 
ports candidates in half a dozen states, but 
it doesn't report. Nonreporting national un- 
ions include the National Maritime Union. 

PHANTOM COLLECTORS 

In theory, the money not reported by con- 
tributors should nonetheless show up in the 
reports filed by recipients. The law requires 
a candidate to disclose all the money given 
to him or solicited with his “knowledge and 
consent.” Yet he can avoid identifying con- 
tributors by ignorance, feigned or real, of 
who's collecting on his behalf. Consequently, 
a mere half-dozen of the 32 candidates known 
to have received contributions from the Cal- 
lanan fund reported the income, and in two 
of these instances the contribution was listed 
as having come not from Local 562 but from 
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the parent union, the United Association of 
Journeyman & Apprentices of the Plumbing 
& Pipefitting Industry of the United States 
and Canada, 


TESTIMONIAL DINNERS 


Steamfitters often attend (or at least con- 
tribute to) many such events raising funds 
for office-holders. Following Senate censure 
of Connecticut Democrat Thomas Dodd for 
keeping $116,000 raised at testimonial din- 
ners, the term was shunned both by fund- 
raisers and donors. But now it’s back in style. 

Though unions and corporations can't con- 
tribute to campaigns for Federal office, no 
law prevents either from donating in the 
guise of no-strings testimonial gifts. Thus, 
most testimonial invitations carefully re- 
frain from stating the candidate’s intent to 
use the “gifts” for campaign purposes. 


COLLAPSIBLE COMMITTEES 


At least once each year, local 562 kicks in 
$1,000 or more to the Democratic Congres- 
sional Dinner Committee, a paper organiza- 
tion set up mostly to deflect prying eyes. It 
collects checks, divides receipts among the 
standing House and Senate Democratic cam- 
paign committees, then folds up. 

Though the disclosure laws require the two 
standing committees to identify sources of 
income, those committees, in filing their re- 
ports, limit the identification to lump-sum 
receipts from the dummy dinner committee; 
individual contributors aren’t named. 

A similar technique enabled couples who 
paid $1,000 each last fall for tickets to the 
Democratic President's Ball” to dance in 
anonymity; its sponsors refused even to put 
out a guest list. 

It’s not surprising that some in the Justice 
Department regard the Steamfitters local as 
a promising target for prosecution on charges 
of illegal political contributions. They think 
such a prosecution might help end lax en- 
forcement, by Democratic and Republican 
Administrations alike, of laws governing po- 
litical contributions. But the prosecutors’ 
progress to date doesn’t suggest stepped-up 
enforcement by any Government agency. 

For almost a year, the Internal Revenue 
Service has been pursuing what one insider 
calls a “half-hearted” investigation of under- 
cover corporate contributions to political 
candidates. (Like unions, corporations are 
prohibited from contributing to campaigns 
for Federal office.) The agency suspects that 
some businessmen not only violate the ban 
but even seek to make such gifts tax-de- 
ductible. According to this theory, these 
businessmen get certain law firms or public 
relations firms to pad their regular bills by 
an extra amount that can be listed on tax 
returns as a business expense; the lawyers 
and PR men then contribute the amount of 
the overcharge to political candidates. 


BIASED REPORTING BY TIME 
MAGAZINE ILLUSTRATES PERIL 
OF THIS PERIOD 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. KuyKEN- 
DALL] is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. KUYKENDALL. Mr. Speaker, in 
recent weeks as rioting and lawlessness 
has swept our country from one end to 
another we have heard frequent criticism 
of the Nation’s news media. It has been 
said that inflammatory reporting and the 
spreading of unfounded rumors by sup- 
posedly objective news reporters has ac- 
tually contributed to the violence in 
many instances. 

I have deep respect for the hard-work- 
ing, honest news reporter in every media 
who does his best to present the news 
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without making his own prejudices or 
social beliefs a part of an alleged news 
story. I am happy to say that, in my 
opinion, most reporters fall into this 
category. 

It is always the one bad apple, how- 
ever, that rots the whole barrel. I regret, 
at this time, I am forced to expose one 
of the country’s oldest news weeklies as 
being guilty of inept reporting, scandal- 
mongering, and in inspiring a vicious 
character attack upon the people of 
Memphis and its entire business com- 
munity. 

In its April 12 issue Time magazine 
carried a story on the assassination of 
Dr. Martin Luther King. The writer of 
the piece, who certainly cannot claim 
the honored title of reporter, began his 
story by calling Memphis a “backwater 
and a decaying Mississippi River town.” 

On April 10, I wrote to Mr. Hedley 
Donovan, editor in chief of Time, pro- 
testing this type of reporting and asking 
for a retraction of this slander against 
the good people of Memphis. 

My contention is that whatever the 
writer’s personal opinion of Memphis and 
its people may be, that opinion has no 
place in a news article which most peo- 
ple assume is a factual report of what 
happened. The very fact that some news 
writers now pass off personal opinion 
as news is destroying the fabric of truth- 
ful reporting and is one of the principal 
reasons for much of the confusion, racial 
tensions, and loss of faith in America by 
those who depend upon the news media 
for shaping their own opinions. 

I include my letter of April 10 to Mr. 
Donovan at this point: 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., April 10, 1968. 
Mr. HEDLEY DONOVAN, 
Editor in Chief, Time, 
New York, N.Y. 

DEAR Mr. Donovan: At this time when the 
nation is going through a tragic experience, 
it is imperative to our survival that the news 
media of the country exercise mature and 
intelligent responsibility. It is, therefore, 
painful to me to note in the April 12 issue 
of Time in your story on the assassination 
of Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., a lead which 
borders on hysteria, and one which can only 
add fuel to the flame of intolerance and hate 
that is so much a part of our times. 

I refer to your correspondent’s description 
of Memphis as a “backwater,” and “decaying 
Mississippi River Town.” Not only is this an 
open appeal to prejudice and hate against 
a whole community, but is an absolute false- 
hood. If your correspondent observed even 
the rudimentary elements of good news re- 
porting he would have checked the record 
of Memphis and reported it as it is or would 
have refrained from trying to describe the 
city in any way. 

It is to be noted that this condemnation 
of Memphis as being responsible for the 
assassination was made even before it has 
been determined that the assassin was a 
resident of Memphis or that the killing had 
any connection whatsoever with either the 
strike of sanitation workers or the planned 
march. This hysterical reporting reminds us 
of the infamous statements which were made 
immediately following the killing of Presi- 
dent Kennedy. At that time there were those 
who, without any basis in fact, blamed the 
killing on the right wing elements and they 
had to see the day come when the truth be- 
came known that it was a Communist who 
was the assassin. 

The senseless act of one individual does 
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not condemn a whole city. If this is so, then 
all America and all Americans stand forever 
condemned because of the senseless acts of 
violence, rape and murder which have be- 
come common-place in these past few years. 

On behalf of the 600,000 good citizens of 
Memphis, I demand that Time issue a public 
apology for the immature and vicious insult 
contained in this article. Failure to take a 
decent stand against this kind of irrespon- 
sible news writing will put your publication 
in the category of a scandal publication un- 
deserving of the respect or confidence of 
decent, honest, people anywhere. 

Sincerely, 
Dax KUYKENDALL, 
Member of Congress, 


I did not hear from the editor in chief 
of Time and in the April 22 issue of the 
magazine, the publication continued its 
attack on Memphis. In a story, “Who 
Killed King,” a slur was cast upon the 
entire business community of Memphis 
by printing a statement, again disguised 
as news, that is nothing less than vicious 
scandal mongering of the type expected 
over the back fence rather than in a sup- 
posedly reputable news magazine. An ex- 
cerpt from that article is included here: 

Wuo KILLED KING 

The world had hardly learned of Martin 
Luther King’s murder in Memphis before 
speculation began that the civil rights leader 
had been the victim of a well-planned con- 
spiracy. The rumor mills were lubricated in 
part by the assiduously cultivated doubts 
that some still entertain about the killing of 
John F. Kennedy. In this case, however, the 
conspiracy theorists could point to the fact 
that, though the gunman was clearly identi- 
fied, he remained—for all the far-flung re- 
sources of the FBI—mysteriously at large. 

While the hows and whys of the murder 
continued to elude the authorities, amateur 
assassinologists assumed from the start that 
King’s death had been engineered by a group 
of white Southern racists. The plot, said 
some, was hatched in Birmingham; others 
maintained that it was a made-in-Memphis 
undertaking. The latter theory was given 
some support last week by a Memphian who 
told Time and later the FBI that he had over- 
heard a local businessman giving an un- 
known triggerman urgent orders to kill King 
on the balcony of his motel, and even speci- 
fying the price for the job ($5,000) and the 
pickup point for his fee (New Orleans). 


Neither in the rest of that article or 
since has Time offered any proof that 
such a conversation ever took place, or if 
indeed there was such a conversation, no 
information has been forthcoming as to 
the identity of this alleged businessman. 

To make such a charge and then to 
leave it hanging is the work of an expert 
in the art of character assassination who 
has evidently decided to direct his venom 
toward the entire business community of 
one of the most progressive and forward- 
looking cities in the United States. 

Following the publication of this at- 
tack on the whole business community in 
Memphis, I sent the Time editor the fol- 


lowing telegram: 


Mr, HEDLEY DONOVAN, 
Editor in Chief, Time, 
New York, N.Y.: 

Please refer to my letter of April 10th con- 
cerning the slanderous attack by Time on 
the city of Memphis, Tenn. Please advise 
when I may expect an acknowledgement from 
you. 


APRIL 23, 1968. 


DAN KUYKENDALL, 
Member of Congress. 
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On April 29, still having received no 
word from Editor Donovan, I wrote the 
following letter: 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., April 29, 1968. 
Mr. HEDLEY DONOVAN, 
Editor in Chief, Time, 
New York, N.Y. 

Dear Mr. Donovan: Please refer to my let- 
ter of April 10 and my telegram of April 23. 

It is quite apparent now that you have no 
intention of acknowledging my correspond- 
ence or to justify the unwarranted attacks 
on the people of Memphis, Tennessee which 
some Time propagandists have made under 
the guise of reporting the news. 

Your first slander against Memphis was 
contained in Time, April 12, in which your 
writer referred to the city as a “backwater” 
and “decaying Mississippi town.” This was 
followed in Time, April 22, with an unwar- 
ranted attack and slur upon the entire busi- 
ness community of Memphis. In your story, 
“Who Killed King,” your correspondence 
quoted a Memphian“ who is reported to 
have told Time that he had overheard a 
local businessman giving an unknown trig- 
german urgent orders to kill King on the 
balcony of his motel, and even specifying the 
price for the job ($5,000) and the pickup 
point for his fee (New Orleans) .” 

Nowhere in your story then, and at no time 
since, has Time offered any proof as to who 
this so-called Memphis businessman was or 
that such a conversation indeed was even 
overheard. Time instead has allowed this 
slur against the entire Memphis business 
community to stand and evidently you have 
no intention of correcting what amounts to 
scandalmongering under the guise of news 


reporting. 

Your calloused attitude in encouraging 
such careless news reporting and your appar- 
ent indifference to show any evidence that 
this is not the policy of Time, forces us to 
the conclusion that Time is not a news maga- 
zine but rather a propaganda medium serving 
some purpose other than to inform its read- 
ers or to accurately report the news. 

Your refusal to give me the courtesy of a 
reply to my communication and your deter- 
mination to allow the slur against the peo- 
ple of Memphis and the whole Memphis busi- 
ness community to stand, leaves me no choice 
but to spread the whole story on the pages 
of the Congressional Record so that members 
of Congress and the people of the United 
States may be better able to judge the value 
of Time reporting in future stories. 

Sincerely, 
Dan KUYKENDALL, 
Member of Congress. 


Yesterday, May 1, I finally received a 
reply from Time. Not from the editor to 
whom I had addressed my communica- 
tions, but from Otto Fuerbringer, listed 
as managing editor. Mr. Fuerbringer’s 
letter was dated April 25, but the en- 
velope was postmarked April 30. Fuer- 
bringer’s letter follows: 


TIME, 
New York, N.Y., April 25, 1968. 
Congressman DAN KUYKENDALL, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN KUYKENDALL: Hedley 
Donovan has asked me to respond to your 
letter. He and I agree with you that the 
press has a responsibility in these days of 
tragedy and unrest not to make a bad situa- 
tion worse by careless reporting. 

I have reviewed the references to Memphis 
in Time's April 12 issue with the editor and 
writers responsible. We believe that although 
the indictment of Memphis was harsh, it was 
not unwarranted. We did not hold the people 
of Memphis to blame for the assassination of 
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Dr. King; our point was, rather, that Dr. King 
was drawn to Memphis, and ultimately to his 
death, because of the impasse between the 
sanitation workers (largely Negro) and the 
mayor, and that the passions aroused by the 
strike were at once symbolic and symptomatic 
of racial sickness everywhere in the country. 

There is certainly some impressive statis- 
tical and physical evidence that Memphis is 
growing, and Memphians have every reason 
to be encouraged by the new plants, new 
housing, and so forth. But any balanced look 
at Memphis would also have to assess where 
the city stands with respect to the con- 
ditions that go to the heart of the urban 
crisis in America today. We considered, for 
example, that racial attitudes in Memphis are 
still a discouraging mixture of paternalism 
at the top and ignorance, even hostility, at 
the bottom, and that Memphis’s Negroes, in 
good part because of the complacency of 
well-meaning whites toward their problems, 
have yet to participate on anything like an 
equal basis in the city’s economic gains. In 
short, there is physical renewal in Memphis, 
but there is also a disturbing amount of 
human blight which justifies, I think, the 
use of such words as decay and malaise. 

We published two letters in the April 26 
issue which reflect the tenor of our mail from 
Memphians. I hope you had a chance to see 
them. 

Sincerely yours, 
OTTO FUERBRINGER. 


In the Time answer no defense is made 
of the charge that the magazine is using 
its news columns for personal opinion 
and editorializing and for spreading 
rumored conversations allegedly heard 
by some unidentified witness. A conversa- 
tion supposedly held by some unknown 
person thought to be a businessman. 

Instead, Mr. Fuerbringer admits the 
news stories in these two instances are 
based on what Time believes to be the 
attitudes of the people of Memphis, the 
leadership of our community and its 
business people. This is the very point I 
tried to make, that masquerading per- 
sonal views of the editors or the maga- 
zine’s writers as factual news reporting 
is dishonest and a threat to responsible 
communication. 

The managing editor calls my atten- 
tion to the fact that Time printed two 
letters in its April 26 issue which were re- 
ceived from Memphis and states that 
these two letters “reflect the tenor of our 
mail from Memphians.” I know for a 
fact that a number of letters were writ- 
ten to Time protesting the two articles 
because I received copies of the letters 
from the writers. Now, it may be that 
the Post Office is at fault for not having 
delivered any letters to Time which con- 
tradicted Time’s preconceived opinion of 
Memphis. I hardly believe that such is 
the case, but am forced to the conclusion 
that Time edits its letters to the editor 
column with the same reckless irrespon- 
sibility it displays in reporting the news 
and prints only those letters which en- 
hance its own attitudes. 

Mr. Speaker, I know there is little pur- 
pose in getting into a controversy with a 
major news publication, but I feel a duty 
to the people of Memphis, whom I rep- 
resent, and to a community which has a 
proven record of responsible leadership 
and remarkable efforts in bringing all the 
people of the city together for the com- 
mon good, to make the record clear con- 
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cerning the unfair and unfounded at- 
tacks upon that city by Time. 

I am making this exchange of corre- 
spondence a part of the Recorp, also, that 
my colleagues in Congress may become 
aware of the type of news reporting en- 
couraged by Time. If this slander against 
a great city and its people is allowed to 
go unchallenged, then all of you may ex- 
pect like treatment whenever the editors 
of Time send out one of their agents to 
to do a hatchet job on your community. 


REORGANIZATION PLAN NO. 2 OF 
1968 FOR TRANSPORTATION 


Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Record and include ex- 
traneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, the Com- 
mittee on Public Works has given careful 
study to Reorganization Plan No. 2 of 
1968 for transportation which the Presi- 
dent submitted to the Congress on Febru- 
ary 26, 1968. Under this plan certain 
functions relating to urban mass trans- 
portation are to be transferred from the 
Secretary of the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development to the Secretary 
of the Department of Transportation. 
The transfer of functions as outlined in 
the plan are deemed to be desirable. In- 
formation came to the attention of the 
committee, however, which indicated 
that the two Secretaries were contem- 
plating an exchange of functions that 
was not intended in the transfer defined 
in the Reorganization Plan No. 2. 

The committee was deeply concerned 
since this information indicated that the 
Secretary of Transportation had agreed 
to relinquish much of his responsibility 
for transportation planning in our urban 
areas. As a result of conversations be- 
tween members of the committee and 
Secretary Boyd and subsequent discus- 
sions between members of the commit- 
tee staff and the staff of the Department 
of Transportation, I received a letter 
dated April 25, 1968, signed by M. Cecil 
Mackey, Acting Secretary, which clari- 
fies the Secretary’s position on some of 
the matters that had caused us concern. 
I should like to include this letter in the 
RECORD. 

The Secretary of Transportation has 
assured us that he does not contem- 
plate relinquishing any of his basic stat- 
utory responsibilities for determining 
the adequacy of the urban transporta- 
tion planning process and approving 
Federal aid highway projects. I am ex- 
tremely disappointed, however, that he 
did not explicitly state that he expects 
to. continue full-scale cooperation with 
the States in the development of long- 
range highway plans and programs as 
specified in the second sentence of sec- 
tion 134, title 23, United States Code. 
Title 23 is under the jurisdiction of this 
committee. Section 134 was added by 
the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1962 be- 
cause of the interest and concern of this 
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committee in encouraging effective urban 
transportation planning. 

The transportation planning processes 
which have been established pursuant to 
section 134 are being carried on cooper- 
atively by the States and the local com- 
munities and are eminently successful. 
Any lessening of the Department of 
Transportation’s administrative and 
technical involvement in transportation 
planning in urban areas would, in my 
opinion, seriously jeopardize the Secre- 
tary’s ability to exercise his responsi- 
bilities with respect to planning deter- 
minations and Federal aid highway 
project approvals, and would certainly 
be inconsistent with the stated reasons 
for creating the Department of Trans- 
portation. 

The committee will look forward to 
further information on the understand- 
ings developed by the two Departments 
which the Secretary of Transportation 
has assured us he will provide. 

The letter referred to follows: 


THE SECRETARY OF TRANSPORTATION, 
Washington, D.C., April 25, 1968. 
Hon. GEORGE H. FALLON, 
Chairman, Committee on Public Works, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: This will confirm Sec- 
retary Boyd’s conversations with Mr. Cramer 
of the Public Works Committee and subse- 
quent discussions between members of the 
Committee staff and staff of the Department 
regarding the arrangements to be worked out 
between the Departments of Housing and Ur- 
ban Development and Transportation in con- 
nection with the transfer of the urban mass 
transportation program. 

The basic concern which Mr. Cramer ex- 
pressed was that the Secretary of Transpor- 
tation not relinquish any of his basic statu- 
tory responsibilities for determining the ade- 
quacy of the urban transportation planning 
process and approving Federal aid highway 
projects. I can give the Committee unequiv- 
ocally my assurance that this is not con- 
templated. 

Several questions were raised with respect 
to the meaning to be given certain provisions 
of the “Summary of HUD and DOT Positions 
on Major Reorganization Plan Issues” of 
February 19, 1968: 

1. Section Bla provides that the Federal 
responsibility for assisting and guiding area- 
wide comprehensive planning (including 
comprehensive transportation planning) by 
local communities resides in HUD. The ques- 
tion was raised whether, pursuant to this 
understanding, the Department would relin- 
quish any of its authority to make deter- 
minations and findings under section 134 of 
title 23 U.S.C. I can assure you that it does 
not. The quoted understanding simply re- 
flects what the two Departments believe to 
be the statutory function of HUD as set 
forth in section 701 of the Housing Act of 
1954 and other statutes relating to com- 
prehensive urban planning. 

2. Section Bic of the HUD-DOT paper pro- 
vides that “where a local agency having re- 
sponsibility for comprehensive planning for 
the area is qualified, as determined by HUD, 
to carry out transportation system planning, 
that agency or one responsible to it, shall 
carry out the transportation system plan- 
ning.” This provision would have no effect 
on the authority presently residing in the 
Secretary of Transportation to make all de- 
terminations and findings as to the adequacy 
of transportation planning processes pursu- 
ant to section 134 of title 23. Consistent with 
the HUD-DOT position paper, however, we 
would anticipate establishing formal coordi- 
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native relationships with HUD so as to har- 
monize as completely and as practically as 
possible the section 134 planning process with 
the comparable planning requirements of the 
Urban Mass Transportation Act. 

3. The last sentence of section Bid provides 
that “HUD will keep DOT informed on a cur- 
rent basis of the status of planning opera- 
tions in the various areas. The role of HUD 
pursuant to this sentence is intended to be 
advisory to DOT. DOT would retain the re- 
sponsibility for making the findings and 
determinations required by section 134 and 
would continue to conduct such staff activity 
as it deemed necessary to the proper exercise 
of that responsibility. 

4. Section C1 provides that HUD will certify 
to the Department as to the adequacy of the 
continuing transportation planning process 
in urban areas of more than 50,000 popula- 
tion, pursuant to section 134 of title 23 and 
that this certification will provide a basis 
for a DOT finding as to the adequacy of the 
planning process and a finding that projects 
are based on such a process. It is the intent 
of this provision that the certification by 
HUD will be advisory to DOT. The Secretary 
of Transportation shall retain the authority 
and responsibility for approving projects and 
making findings under section 134. In the 
final analysis the Secretary of Transporta- 
tion would not be bound by the recom- 
mendations of HUD in making these ap- 
provals or findings. 

5. The provision of paragraph 1 of section 
E which states “HUD will assume with re- 
spect to highway projects having significant 
impact on the planning and development of 
urban areas, the same role as specified in D 
above with respect to mass transportation 
project approvals,” does not give to HUD the 
authority to disapprove a highway project in 
an urban area. It is nonetheless intended 
that HUD will review highway projects hav- 
ing a significant impact on urban areas and 
submit comments and recommendations to 
the Secretary of Transportation. Of course, if 
no recommendations or comments are forth- 
coming within a reasonable time, DOT will 
proceed to make a timely determination. 

6. The provisions of paragraph 1 of section 
G which state, “DOT will utilize HUD in the 
review of annual work programs developed 
by State highway agencies under section 
307(c) of title 23, insofar as these programs 
have an impact on comprehensive planning 
(including comprehensive urban transporta- 
tion planning) in metropolitan areas,” means 
that while DOT will conduct its review of 
these programs with its staff, HUD in addi- 
tion will consult with DOT and submit its 
recommendations. It is anticipated that DOT 
and HUD will jointly develop criteria to be 
utilized by DOT in its review and approval of 
such programs. HUD's role in this matter will 
be one of consultation and recommendation 
in relation to overall comprehensive urban 
planning. 

You may be sure that the Department will 
keep the Committee of Public Works in both 
the House and the Senate informed as to 
the understandings developed by the two 
Departments. 


M. CECIL MACKEY, 
Acting Secretary. 


THE “OTHER. WAR” AT CAMP 
KILMER, 


Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Record and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, much has 
been written and spoken about the Office 
of Economic Opportunity and its mul- 
tiple attack on poverty in our own Na- 
tion. We hear that the OEO is either do- 
ing too much or not enough in the strug- 
gle against poverty, want, and despair. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe it is a great 
help to all of us when we obtain objec- 
tive and well-balanced reports about the 
various OEO programs. The Morning 
Call of Paterson, N.J., on April 16 fea- 
tured an article by Frank Lombardi 
which described in detail the efforts and 
success of Job Corps enrollees at Camp 
Kilmer. This article demonstrates what 
many of us in the Congress have been 
saying about the OEO and its Job Corps 
program; namely, that young people can 
be prompted to learn rather than burn. 

The following article about the Job 
Corps at Camp Kilmer should make evi- 
dent the need to continue this valuable 
and constructive OEO program. I think 
that Mr. Lombardi should be commended 
for writing the article just as the Morn- 
ing Call should be commended for pub- 
lishing it. 

The article follows: 

ANOTHER War: CAMP KILMER— TRAINING 

To BATTLE POVERTY 
(By Frank Lombardi) 

Camp KILMER:—There’s a war being fought 
again at this former Army base. A war fought 
with kids from farms and ghettoes, with 
welding torches and books, with government 
and industry and by a lot of people who 
simply care. 

The war against unemployment and its 
cohorts of ignorance and poverty rivals in 
importance the one that once brought five 
million men and women through Camp Kil- 
mer in World War II. 

It’s a big war and the three years the Kil- 
mer Job Corps Center has been operating 
have brought victory just a fraction closer— 
the end is nowhere in sight. 

Yesterday, the center was bracing for the 
flock of dignitaries, reporters and visitors ex- 
pected for ceremonies marking the Job 
Corps’ third anniversary. It was a scene being 
repeated at 100 such centers throughout the 
country in conjunction with Job Corps Week. 

Many of the 1,700 corpsmen here were 
busy finishing up exhibits of their work to 
be viewed by the public in the large gym. 
Others were going through their routine of 
classes and job instruction. 

The war-vintage buildings are the same 
except for repairs and white paint but there 
is little else to remind a visitor of the stifling 
regimentation of Army life. The only pressure 
these kids face is the awesome one of living 
down, their pasts and learning how to live in 
the future. 

“Every kid who comes here is a certified 
failure,” said E. P. Greene or tage te the 
center's of comm relations. 
He's one ‘of the ensdutives of rer: s Federal 
Electric Corporation running the center on 
contract with the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity. 

“They've been defeated so many times 
(with jobs, schools, and the police) that they 
just don’t care anymore. They've lived in an 
atmosphere of defeat.” 

It’s the center's goal to give the corpsman 

back his pride and sense of responsibility and 
to train him in skills that will make him 
productive when he goes out the gate months 
later. 
Officials here feel they are succeeding. In its 
three years, 3,500 young men have become 
corpsmen and 3,000 have returned to con- 
firmed jobs. 
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The corpsmen, aged 16 through 21, spend 
an average of eight months living, sleeping 
and most of all learning with other youth in 
the same dilemma. They are here from 
throughout the country because of employ- 
ment agencies, counselors, or their own 
initiative. 

The majority (80 per cent) are “nonwhite”. 
Few have finished high school, and if they 
have most are still functional illiterates, un- 
able to fill out job applications or take a 
simple test. It's the center's job to do in eight 
months what should have been done in 17 
years. 

D. L. (Jack) Webber of Franklin Lakes, 
Camp Kilmer’s director, said “There are no 
guidelines for what we are doing. There’s 
no precedent for such a program in history. 
It’s not a panacea but at least we're doing 
something to help many men find them- 
selves.” 

“When you start with nothing and wind 
up with something that’s an achievement,” 
he added. Officials are ready to admit some 
failures over the past three years, but are 
aggressively confident of the program's 
Overall success. 

According to Greene, the corps has done 
more than just give vocational school train- 
ing to its graduates. It has given them an 
entire new approach to living in society. The 
emphasis is on the Horatio Alger success 
story, achieved by work and determination. 

Frank Gallagher, an instructor in the cen- 
ter's welding, electric and printing school, 
summed it up by saying, “I want them to 
leave here and get good jobs.” 

One of his student's a 22-year-old Newark 
Negro with three offenses on his police 
record, put it another way, “I know I can’t 
get nowheres on a street corner.” 

Besides training in such fields as painting, 
welding, auto repair, auto-body work, com- 
puter operation, carpentry and machine op- 
eration, the youths receive academic help a 
great deal of it almost on a tutoring basis. 
Both are then combined with a thorough job 
placement effort. 

Joseph Molinari, placement director, said 
he could place every one of his graduates 
within 50 miles of Edison if they wished. 
Many, however, become home sick and want 
to return to their families rather than re- 
locate in the New York-New Jersey area. 

Some may go home to rural areas and find 
that their new skills still leave them unem- 
ployed. This is another aspect of the problem 
the corps is still trying to solve. The skills 
taught are those in demand in most areas 
of the country, but the individual must be 
convinced to use that skill and not slide back 
into despair. 

There are 10 Bergen-Passaic County youths 
at the center, seven from Paterson and one 
each from Ridgewood, Garfield and Passaic. 

James Holmes, 17, of 68 Myrtle St., Passaic, 
is a new arrival. He will undergo an eight 
month course in auto-body repair. His goal, 
he said, is to make something of his life. 

Vernon Lee Davis, 18, of 261 S. Broad St. 
Ridgewood who has five months left in his 
cook's training course, said exactly the same 
thing. They've accepted the goal of the corps 
as their own. 

That goal is an expensive one to reach. 
Each corpsman, it was estimated, receives 
about $5,000 worth of training during his 
stay. The last three years has seen an ex- 
penditure of close to $30 million, including 
the rehabilitation of the old Army barracks, 

Webber said it’s impossible to put a dollar 
and cents value on the corps’ program. The 
youth go on to earn three dollars for every 
one spent on their training. They are also 
kept off welfare and out of jails and are 
contributing again to society, he added. 
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Each of the officials interviewed offered 
suggestions on how the public can help. Their 
most common answer was, “Help them when 
they get through. Help those who are trying 
to help themselves.” 

All agreed that the corps’ unofficial motto 
is reaping results: “Any boy can join the Job 
Corps. It takes a man to stick with it.” 


SELECTIVE SERVICE TASK FORCE 
REPORT 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recor and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, more 
than a year ago the President received 
recommendations for changes in the 
structure and administration of our Na- 
tion’s draft system from his National 
Advisory Commission on Selective Serv- 
ice. Some of these recommendations 
could be implemented under existing Ex- 
ecutive authority, others require legisla- 
tion. 

Subsequently, the President appointed 
a special task force, consisting of Gen. 
Lewis B. Hershey, former Defense Sec- 
retary Robert S. McNamara, and former 
Budget Director Charles Schultze, to re- 
view the Commission findings and rec- 
ommendations. This task force reported 
to the President more than 3 months 
ago. According to General Hershey’s of- 
fice the report was forwarded to Selec- 
tive Service “for appropriate action” on 
January 23. 

This report has yet to be published, 
and it was only on April 29 that any con- 
crete indication of its contents became 
a matter of public knowledge—through 
a newspaper article. Reaction to this ar- 
ticle caused General Hershey to call a 
press conference at which it became 
clear that virtually all the major recom- 
mendations of the Commission have 
been rejected. 

General Hershey is quoted at this press 
conference as saying the Commission 
had “erred by ignoring the experience of 
the past,” and that: 

Maybe they’re the wave of the future—I 
couldn't say—it hasn't come yet. 


Whatever else comes out of this con- 
ference, it has illustrated once again that 
this administration, far from being the 
“wave of the future,” is unwilling to up- 
date and improve our military manpower 
recruiting procedures. 

I submit that allowing General Her- 
shey to pass on the merits of the Com- 
mission findings is to assure their burial. 
Quite naturally his inclination is to sup- 
port the regulations and procedures he 
has helped shape over the past two 
decades. 

I further submit that it is not at all 
clear from the reports of the press con- 
ference the extent to which the views of 
the other members of the task force are 
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reflected in General Hershey’s state- 
ments, and that this will not be clear 
until the full text of the task force 
report is made available to the public, 
the press, and the Congress. 

The statement that funds are not 
available to publish the report are in 
the best tradition of the kind of obfus- 
cation the American people have come 
to expect from this administration, and 
I find it totally unacceptable. 

Along with a considerable number of 
other Members of Congress, I am con- 
vinced that changes are in fact needed 
in our draft laws and in their adminis- 
tration. Having studied the report of the 
President’s Commission, I cannot believe 
that most of its recommendations could 
have been determined to be without 
merit. And if this is in fact the finding 
of the task force, it is essential that the 
American people be told the basis on 
which this finding was made. 

I call on the administration to imme- 
diately publish and distribute the task 
force report so that we may have the 
benefit of its findings in undertaking 
this vital task. 


CENSUS FORM—1970 


Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Rrecorp and include ex- 
traneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, the contro- 
versy over plans for the 1970 census of 
population, housing, and unemployment 
involves the number and type of ques- 
tions proposed and the fact that the mil- 
lions of Americans receiving the ques- 
tionnaires will be compelled to answer 
all inquiries under penalty of $100 fine 
or 60 days’ imprisonment. 

Interest in census reform, particularly 
favorable action to simplify questions 
or remove the penalty from all but a 
few essential questions—through H.R. 
10952—has resulted in a great demand 
for copies of the form being used to test 
1970 census plans. 

The Census Bureau has provided me 
with an informational copy of the exact 
form to be used in May 15 pretests of 
Dane County—Madison area—Wiscon- 
sin and Sumter and Chesterfield Coun- 
ties of South Carolina. A form very 
similar to it was tested in New Haven, 
Conn., and North Philadelphia, Pa., last 
year, 

Mr. Speaker, there are 67 subjects 
with over 120 questions on this form. 
I believe there are many questions which 
could be deferred to a sample household 
survey or at least placed on a voluntary 
basis for answering. I include the actual 
form so my colleagues and other con- 
cerned Americans can make their own 
judgment as to the need, propriety, and 
potential effectiveness of the 1970 census 
if conducted using this questionnaire: 
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INFORMATIONAL COPY 


This leaflet shows the questions being 
used in the dress rehearsal’’ program 
for the 1970 Census of Population and 
Housing. See explanatory notes on back 


page. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 20233 


Dear Fellow Citizen: 


Wednesday, May 15, is Official Census Day. Please 
fill out this form and mail it on May 15, or as soon 
afterward as possible. We must call on you for the in- 
formation if you do not return your completed form to us. 


Your cooperation in carefully filling out the form and 
mailing it back on Wednesday, May 15, will help make 
the census successful, and save the government the 
expense of calling on you for the information. Esti- 
mates may be made where exact answers are not known. 


Answers to the census questions are required by law 
(Title 13 U.S. Code). By the same law, the informatia 
ou furnish is CONFIDENTIAL. It may be seen only 
b sworn census employees and may be used for 
statistical purposes. 


The householder should make sure that th 
is shown for everyone here, as explaj 
If a boarder, roomer, or anyone else pr 


the householder all his informatio: ent the form, 
the householder should write t his name, re- 
lationship, and sex in columns 1 census Taker 


will call to get the rest o inforption directly from 
the person. 


Thank you for your ae z 
Sincerely yours, 
WS A. Ross Eckler 
Director 


Bureau of the Census 


Form D-60(x) 
(11-30-67) 

Budget Bureau No. 41-S67103 
Approval Expires 4-30-69 
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Page 1 


UNITED STATES 


If the. address shown above has the wrong 
apar t identification, plecase write the 
correc ent number or location here: 


Block pencil is better to use in filling your census form 
than ball point or other pens. This form will be read 
directly by an electronic computer. Black pencil marks are 
read most cccurately. 


-Fill circles O ” like this: © 
If you fill the wrong circle, please erase the mork completely. 
—For write-in answers, please print or write clearly. 


-If you want help in filling this form, please call the Census 
phone number shown on the brown return envelope. 


We wont to be sure that each and every house, apartment, or 
flat at this address gets a Census form. 


A. How many living quarters, occupied ond vacant, are at 
this address? 


O One 

© 2 apartments or living quarters 
O 3 apartments or living quarters 
O 4 apartments or living quarters 
© 5 apartments or living quarters 
© 6 apartments or living quarters 
© 7 apartments or living quarters 
© 8 apartments or living quarters 
O 9 apartments or living quarters 
© 10 or more apartments or living quarters 
© A mobile home or trailer 
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PLEASE TURN THIS FLAP IN 
BEFORE FOLDING THE FORM 


BD After filling question A, please read the instructions 
and question B on this flop. Then continue with 
column. | on the inside of the form. 


In column 1 of the inside page, please list everyone who was 
living here on Wednesday, May 15, 1968. Also list anyone 
staying or visiting here who had no other home. 


Include: 


—All fomily members ond other relatives living here, 
including babies. 


~All lodgers, boarders, servants, hired hands, and other 
nonrelatives living here. 


All persons who usually live here but are temporarily 
away. 


~All persons with a home elsewhere but who stay here 
most of the week while working or attending college. 


Do Not Include: 


Any college student away from here at school (or who is 
here only on vacation). 


Any person away from here in the Armed Forces or in an 


institution such as a nursing home, mental hospital, or 
sanitarium, 


— Any person visiting here who has a usual home elsewhere, 


B. If everyone in this home, apartment, or unit is only staying 
here temporarily and has a usual home elsewhere, please 
fill this circle O and print their names to the echt ee 
Mail the form back without any other entries on Wednesday, ß 
May 15, 


PLEASE TURN THIS FLAP IN 


BEFORE FOLDING THE FORM 
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Col. 1. NAME OF EACH. PERSON . Col. 2. RELATIONSHIP TO HEAD OF THIS HOUSEHOLD 
who wos living here on Wednesday, May 15, 1968 or who : 
wos staying or visiting here and hod no other home. Fill one circle. 


Heod of the household 

Print | Wife of heod 

nomes | Unmorried children, oldest first 

in this Married children and their families 
Other relatives of the head 
Persons not related to the head 


If “Other relative of heod, also give exact relationship, for example, 
mother-in-law, brother, niece, grandson, ete. 


If “Other not related to head," also give exact relationship, for example, 
partner, roomer's wife, maid, boorder's daughter, etc. 


Head of household O Roomer, boarder, lodger 

Wife of head © Patient or inmate 

Son or doughter of head © Other not related to heod-- Print exact 

Other relative teas 
of head-- Print exact | 


relationship 


) Head of household © Roomer, boorder, lodger 
Wife of heod © Patient or inmate 
Son or daughter of heod © Other not related to heod-- Print exoct 
Other relative relotionship 
of head-- Print exoct ' 7 
relationship > 
Middle initial 
Head of household O- Roomer, boorder, lodger 
Wife of heod O Potient or inmate 
Son or doughter of head © Other not related to head-- Print exact 
Other relotive gag” sess 
of head--Print exact | 
Jotionshi; 
Middle initial Seer 
Heod of household © Roamer, boorder, lodger 
Wife of head O Patient or inmate 
Son or daughter of head © Other not related to head-- Print exact 
Other relative r raletionship 
of head--Print cet 
relotionship>— 
Middle initial 
Head of household © Roomer, boarder, lodger 
Wife of head . © Patient or inmate 
Son or daughter of head O Other not related to heod-- Print exact 
Other relative r 
of head -- Print exact | 


relationship >= 
Middle initial 


Head of household O.Roomer, boarder, lodger 
Wife of heod © Patient or inmate 
Son or daughter of heod © Other not related to head-- Print exact 
Other'relative relotionship 
of head-- Print exoct | li 
relationship > 


Middle initial 
Head of household: O Roomer, boarder, lodger 
Wife of head © Patient or inmote 
Son ot daughter of head Q Other not related to head-- Print exact 
Other relative relationship 
of heod -- Print exact | 
relationship > 
Middle initial 
Head of household O- Roomer, boorder, lodger 
© Wife of head O Patient or inmate 
© Son or daughter of heod ©. Other not related to head-- Print exact 
© Other relotive 
of heod--Print ere 
relationship > 
Middle initiol 
9. Do not list more than 8 persons on this form. |10. Did you leave anyone out of Column. I because O Yes O No 
Fill this circle © and we will call to get you were not sure if he should be listed-- for a 
the information about those persons not exomple, o new boby-still inthe hospital, or On back page, give name(s) 
listed on the form. o lodger who also,hos another home ? and reason left out. 
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Col. 3. SEX Col. 4. COLOR OR RACE 


Fill one circle. 
Fill irch Fill i 
F alt A If “Indion (Americon),“ also give tribe. 4 Ee s l 88 
3 Other, also give race. three numbers number 


Joponese © Howaiion i 
Chinese O Port Howoiion ` : 
Filipino p: © Divorced 
© Separated 
O Never 
morried 


Joponese Vor. O Now married 
Chinese O Widowed 
Filipino 5 ‘ © Divorced 
© Separoted 
O Never 
morried 


© Japonese ii © Jon.-Mor. . O Now morried 
© Chi i O Widowed 
Filipino sia Pri © Divorced 
O July-Sept, © Separated 


O Oct.-Dec, vd a =, 


© Now morried 
© Widowed 


Joponese 
) Chinese 
Filipino 


Joponese 
Chinese 
Filipino 


S e S 


© Joponese 

© Chinese O Port Howoiion 

© Filipino O Others- Print roce O Divorced 
© Seporated 
O Never 


© Joponese 
© Chinese 
O Filipino ‘aah 80 
porat 
© Never 
morried 


Did you list anyone in Column 1 O Yes O No 12. Did anyone stay here O Yes 
who is away from home now-- * on Tuesday, May 14, X 


for exomple, on a vocotion or On back page, give name(s) who is not olready On back page, give name of each visitor for whom there is 
in o hospital? and reason person is away. listed? no one at his home address to report him to a census taker. 
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H10. Are your living quorters-- 
© Owned or being bought by you or by someone else in 


Is there a telephone on which people who live here 
con be called? 


D Yes ——>Whot is this household? (Do not include cooperatives ond g4. Block 105. Serial 
© No a the number? = E condominiums here) = oo number - number 
© A cooperative or condominium which is owned or being J 
How do you enter your living quorters? bought by you or by someone else in this household? | 0 0 0 9 2 
© Directly from the outside D Rented for cosh rent? 10001000 
© Through a common or public hall O Occupied without payment of cash rent? 20002000 
O Through someone else’s living quorters Hile Do yor live o one-fouily hates? j 8 8 8 7 8 8 > 
H3. Do you have complete kitchen focilities? O Yes, o one-fomily house | : 
(Complete kitchen facilities are a sink with piped © No, a building for 2 or more fomilies 50005000 
water, a range or cook stove, and a refrigerator) No, o mobile home or trailer 60006000 
© Yes, for this household only > 70007000 
© Yes, but shored with onother household b. /! es Is any port of this property used os a commercial |- 8.O O O 8 O O O 
O No complete kitchen facilities for this househol establishment, as a medical office, or for farming? 90009000 ae 
© Yes, os commercial establishment or medical office # 
Hd. How mony rooms do you have in your living quarters? © Yes, for farming . Type of unit or quarters nah 
(Do not count bothrooms, porches, balconies, foyers, O No e o] | 0 bed 
holls, or half-rooms) Occupied me 
By 1 TO Groos H12. If you live in a one-family house which you own or are buying| © First form * 
oo e — What is the value of this property; that is, how much do you Oi. Continuation 
© |S rooms ©. Droom think this property (house and lot) would sell for if it were 
© 4 rooms © 9 rooms for sale? Vacant 
© 5 rooms fa or more © Less thon $5,000 © Regular 
© $5,000 to $7,499. O Usual residence elsewhere 


. Is there hot ond cold piped water in this building? 
Ves, hot and cold piped woter in this building 

© No, only cold piped water in this building 
No piped woter in this building 


O $7,500 to $9,999 
Group quorters 

O First form 

O Continuation 


© $10,000 to $12,499 
0 $12,500 to $14,999 
© $15,000 to $19,999 
© 320,000 to $24,999 


For vacant units, also fill 
D, E, H2 to H9, ond 
H11 to H13 


Do you hove o flush toilet? 


© Yes, for this household only 
© Yes, but shared with another household 


55,000 to $29,999 


00000 


© No flush toilet © $30,000 to $34,999 
© $35,000 to $49,999 
Do you have a bathtub or shower? © $50,000 or more 


Ves, for this household only 
Ves, but shored with another household 
© No bathtub or shower 


D. Vacancy stotus 
Yeor round -- 


H13. Answer this question if you pay rent for your living quorters. 


o. If you pay rent by the month -- 


Whot is your monthly rent? 


00000 


Is this building built-- 


© With a basement? 
© Ona concrete slab? 


© For rent 
O For sole only 
© Rented or sold, not 


(Neorest 


$ .00 dollor) 


Write amount here 


© In another way? o] gnd ooo 0 occupied 
i 000 1 O Held for occasional use 
. How are your living quorters heated? ee — £000 2 — © Other vocom 
(Fill one circle for the kind of heat you use most) Exomple: lf $137, fill circle! 000 3 
O Steam or hot water system for “1” in first column, ooo 4 
Q Central worm oir furnoce with ducts to the ies 8 column, 
individual rooms, or central heat pump ond 7! in third column. 900 5 
© Floor, woll, or pipeless furnace Example: If $75, fill circle 000 6 ae 
© Built-in electric units (permanently installed in for “0° in First column, 900 7 © Less thon | month 0 
5 woll, ceiling, or baseboard) "7° io second column, 000 8 O 1 up to 2 months is 
© Room heater(s) with flue or vent (circulating “atid #59 ta tied coloni 000 9 O 2up to 6 months oath 
heaters, radiant gas heaters, stoves used‘ for O6 op to 12 months * 
heoting, etc., connected to o flue, vent, or Also, see pink instruction sheet. © 1 yeor up to 2 years ne 
chimney; include fireplaces here) 0 2 yeors or more 


© Room heoter(s) without flue or vent b. If you do not pay rent by the month- 
{portable gos, kerosene, ond electric heaters, 
radiant gos heoters, stoves used for heoting, 


etc., not hoving a flue, vent, o chimney) 


What is your rent, and what period of time does it cover? 


in pome othetiway= Describe -7 (Nearest dollor) (Week, half-month, year, etc) 
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HU. Answer question H14 if you pay rent for yout 
living quarters. 


In addition to the rent entered in H13, do you 
also pay for-- 


a. Electricity? 


© Yes, overage monthly 


cost s $ 


O No, included in rent Average monthly cost 
O No, electricity not used 


b. Gos? Fi 
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H19. Do you get water from-- 
© A public system (city water department, etc.) 
ot private compony? 

O An individual well? 


O Some other source (a spring, creek, river, 
cistern, etc.)? 


© Yes, connected to public sewer? 
W O No, use septic tank or cesspoo! 
O No, use other means 


H21. How many bathrooms do you have? 
A complete bathroom is o room with flush 


* ay toilet, bathtub or shower, and wash basin 


O No, gos not used 


c. Water? 


or no chorge 


d. Oil, cool, kerosene, wood, etc.? 
O Yes, yeorly 

cost is ——— $ 00 
O No, included in rent Yeorly cost 
O No, fuels not used 


H15. About when was this building originally built? 
~ (Mark when the building wos first constructed, not 
when it was remodeled, odded to, or converted) 
© 1967 or later 
© 1965 to 1966 fe 
© 1960 to 1964 
O 1950 to 1959 
© 1940 to 1949 
O 1939 or eorlier 


16. Which best describes this building? 


zag (Include all apartments, flats, etc., even if vacant) 


O Aone-fomily house detoched from ony 


other house 
O Aone-fomily house attached to one or 
more houses i 


O A building for 2 fomilies 

© A'building for 3 or 4 fomilies 

© A building for 5 to 9 fomilies 

O A building for 10 to 19 families 
© A building for 20 to 49 fomilies 
© A building for 50 or more families 


O A mobile home or trailer 
Other -~ 


Describe 


H17. Is this building-- 


5 o city or suburban lot? (Skip to H19) 
O Ona ploce of less than 10 ocres? 
© On a place of 10 ocres or more? 


H18. Lost yeor, 1967, did sales of crops, livestock, and 
other form products from this place amount to- 


O Less than $50 (or None) 
O $50 to $249 

© $20 to $2,499 

O $2,500 to $4,999 

© $5,000 to $9,999 

© $10,000 or more 


with piped water. 
A half bathroom has at least a flush toilet or 
bathtub or shower, but does not have all the 


O Yes, yeorly facilities for a complete bathroom. 
cost is — $ ou 00 O No bothroom, ot only o half bothroom 
O No, included in rent Yeorly cost 


© 1 complete bathroom 
© 1 complete bathroom, plus holf bath(s) 


O 2 complete bathrooms 
oO 2 complete bathrooms, plus half bath(s) 


© 3 ot more complete bathrooms 


H22. Do you hove air-conditioning? 
O Yes; 1 individual room unit 

O Yes, 2 or more individual room units 
© Yes, o central gir-conditioning system 


O No 


H23. How many passenger automobiles ore owned or 
regularly used by members of your household? 
(Count company cars kept ot home) 

Bi © None 
© 1 automobile 
© 2 automobiles 
O 3 automobiles or more 
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Page 5 


00000 


008800 


=P Please turn to page 6 ond answer the additional questions for the person listed on line (T) of poge 2. 
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13. Where wos this person born? (If born in hospital, give State 
or country where mother lived, not location of hospital) 
If born in U. S., fill circle or print nome of State. 
If not born in U.S., print nome of country, U.S. possession, 
Use international. boundaries os now recognized by the U-S. 


Distinguish Northern Ireland from 
O This Stote 


(Name of State or foreign co 


14, What country wo- his father born in? 


© United Stotes 
OR 


15. What country was his mother born in? 


O United States 
OR 


17, What language, other than English, was usually spoken in 
mis person's home when he was a child? (Fill one circle) 


O Sponish O Other-- 


© French F SS 
© Germon H O None, English only 


18. When did this person move into 


(Fill circle for date of last move) 


© 1967 0 68; © 1955 to 
© 1965 or 66} © 1950 to 
© 1960 to 64} 0 1940 to 


© Born April 1963 or loter | 
© Yes, this house i) 
F O No, different house 


(1) State, foreign country, 
U.S. possession, etc 


(2) County 


(3) Inside the limits of o city, 
O, Yes O No 


(4) If Yes," nome of city, 
town, villoge, etc. 


Since Februory 1, 1968, hos th 
school or college at ony time? 


school certificate, high school 
O No a . 

O Yes, public school 

O Yes, porochiol school 

O Yes, other private school 


he has ever attended? 


© Nursery school 2 
© Kindergorten 


123456 78 
O00 O O 
Col lege (ocodemic year) 
1 234 5 60rmore 
000000 


190. Did he live in this house on April 1, 1963? 


b. Where did he live on April 1, 10657 eder there. 


kindergarten, and schooling which leods to on elementary 


21, What is the highest grade (or yeor) of regulor school 


(Fill one circle. If now attending, mark grade he is in.) 
O Never attended school (Skip to 23) 


Elementary through high school (grade or year) 
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22. Did he finish the highest grade (or year) he attended? 
O Now attending this grade (or year) 

© Finished this grade (or year) 

© Did not finish this grode (or year) 


S 0 
23. When wos this person born? 
Born before April 1954 (Please go on with 8 
questions 25 through 41) 3-0 
Ireland (Eire). 40 
© Born April 1954 or later (Please omit questions 25 5 
through 4] and go to the nex 6 8 
empty el oy fics Gane poge for the next person) 78 


25. 


If this is o woman-- 


How many bobies hos she ever © | o7 1} 
hod, not counting stillt.rths? O 2 © 8 
. teres eh TEE (Do not count her stepchildren O 3 o9 
or children she hos adopted) O4 0 10 
O05 OH 
O None O6 O 12 


2 aces A ns ates 26. If this is a mon oo 

Has he ever served in the Army, Navy, or other oo 

Armed Forces of the United States? oo 

O Yes oo 

O No oo 

Wos it during--(Fill one circle for each period) Yes No O 0 

: > Viet-Nom Conflict (Aug. 1964 to present) ..... O Q 8 8 

this house (or apartment)? | f KoreonWor (June 1950 to Jon. 1955 SOs = 
World Wor II (Sept. 1940 to July 1947) .......- O oO 

59! © 1939 or eorlier World Wor | (April 1917 to Nov. 191 O70) [FT 2 

54! O Alwoys lived in Any-other time 3). A T TCO S ojoo 


1 
2 ANSWER QUESTIONS 29 THROUGH 41 FOR EVERYONE 


BORN BEFORE APRIL 1954 INCLUDING HOUSEWIVES, 
STUDENTS, OR DISABLED PERSONS AS WELL AS 
(Skip to 20) PART-TIME OR FULL-TIME WORKERS 

If in Armed F Did thi i ? 
NEN 2 i 29a. Did this person work ot ony time lost week 
O Yes—Fill this circle if this O No- Fill this circle 


person did full-or if this person 
port-time work, did no work, 
. ae See A (Count port-time work such or did only 
os o Saturday job, delivering own housework, 
popers, or helping without school work, or 
„„ pay in o fomily business „ 


town, villoge, etc.? or form; ond active duty 


in the Armed Forces) (Skip to 30) 


b. How many hours did he work last week (ot all jobs)? 
ee (Deduct any time off and odd overtime or extra hours worked) 


is person attended regulor © 1 to 14 hours © 40 hours 
(Count nursery school, O 15 to X hours © 41 to 48 hours 
O J to 34 hours © 49 to 59 hours 


diploma, or college degree) 
. 


O 35 to 39 hours © 60 hours or more 


c. Where did he work last week? (If he worked in more 
thon one place, print where he worked most lost week) 


(4) Address (Number 


and street nome) 


(5) Inside the limits of a city, town, village, e.? 
© Yes O No 


9 101112 
0000 


(6) Nes,“ nome of city, 
We 


Conon fun 


wrnoru 


29c. 


S n awna p] 
OOOOO 00000 


awn—-sai 
90000 00000 
90000 00000 


O WFC -e 


90000 O0OO0000F 
00000 000000 


00000 090000 


OoOoOoOoO 00000” 


O0O0O0 OO 00000 
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35. 


d. How did he get to work lost week? (Fill one circle for chief 
means used on the last day he worked of the above ploce) 
After completing this question, skip to question 33. 

© Driver, private outo | © Toxicob 

© Passenger, private outo) © Walked only 

© Bus or streetcor ! © Worked at home 

©) Subway or elevated | © Other meons -- Specify 7 
© Roilroad 


30. Does this person have a job or business from which he was 
temporarily absent or on layoff last week? 

O Yes, on loyoff 

© Yes, on vocation, temporary illness, labor dispute, etc. 37. 

No 


© Yes, becouse of this person's’ temporory illness 
© Yes, for other reasons (in school, etc.) 
©) No, could hove token a job 


32. When did he last work ot all, even for a few days? 


(Fill one circle on each line) oo 
31a. Hos he been looking for work during the past 4 weeks? O 
in Armed Forceas 4 one O O 
opas ANO ended IN Attending school or college........-+.+ssseeees co 
b. Was there ony reason why he could not take o job last week? | Doing something else (own housework, retired, etc.) O 8 8 
2 0 
© Yes, already has o job 39a. Last year (1967), did this person work at all, even 


b. 
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Was this person -- (Fill one circle) 


Heers of private company, business, or 
individuol, for wages, salary, or commissions .. 


9 

Federal government employee ..-...+.++++++.++ O 

State government employee. O 
Locol government employee (city, county, etc.) O AB 
Self-employed in own business, 8 8 
professional proctice, or form =- 00 
Own business not incotporoted © GH 
Own business incorporated ...........+++ © 00 
Working without poy in fomily business or farm O KL 
O O 


In April 1963, was this person 


for a few days? 

ge O Yes 
How mony weeks did he work in 1967, either full-time 
or port-time? (Count poid vacation, paid sick leove, 
ond military service as weeks worked) 


© No (Skip to 41) 


© In 1968 O 1962 to 1965 © 1957 or eorlier | 
O In 67 1958 to 1961 © Never worked | } © 13 weeks or less | © 40 to 47 weeks 
O In 1966 (Skip to 37) O 14 to 26 weeks | O 48 to 49 weeks 705 
O 27 to 9 weeks | O 50 fo S2 weeks] ` 
33-35. Current or most recent job activity a z Ooo 
(Describe clearly this person's chief job activity or business 0. Earnings ia: 1967 = 200 porte 5 by e on everyone who 909 
5 worked any time in 1967 even if he had no income. ceo 
last week, if any. If he had more than one job, describe the (Ii ezoci amount ia 8 1 8 
one ot which he worked the most hours. If he had no job or 9 o 2 = 
business lost week, give information for last job or a. How much did this person earn in OO 
business since 1958). 1967 in wages, salary, r 3 o 200 
bonuses, or tips from all jobs? ie s oc 
5 5 A ; (Before deductions for texes, bonds, A 8 8 8 
Fot whom did he work? (If now on active duty in the Armed diac eres i OR © None 2 
Forces, write "AF" and skip to question 37) d 0o00 
b. How much did he earn in 1967 908 
from his own nonfarm business, 900 
x i professional practice, or partnership? \ $ 00 
(Nome of compony, business, organization, or other employer) (Net alie bus kinaa mains.: T eee 40c 
Whot kind of business or industry was this? business lost money, write "Loss" OR O None 0 2 
(Describe activity ot locotion where employed) above amount.) 000 
c. How much did he earn in 1967 from 000 
his own farm? (Net after operating 900 
expenses. Include earnings os o tenonrtzʒ 00 COO 
{For exemple: Junior high school, retail supermorket, dairy form, former or sherecropper. If form lost (Dollors only) ooo 
TV and radio service, outo assembly plant, road construction) money, write Loss“ above amount.) OR O None’ ooo 
tefie moniy = eee 41. Income other thon earnings in 1967~ Fill ports o, b, ond c. 8 8 8 
© Manufacturing O Retail trode (If exact amount is not known, give best estimate) 000 
© Wholesale trode © Other (agriculture, construction, - 
service, government, etc.) ad. How much did this person receive in 900 
34. 0 3 1967 from Social Security or „ ( . .00 
3 Roĩ ltood Retirement? ° (Dollars only) 
a. Whot kind of work 
wos he doing? OR O None 
(For exomple: TV repairman, sewing machine operator, b. How much did he receive in 1967 from 900 
spray pointer, civil engineer, form operator, form hand, public assistance or welfare payments? 900 
bulldozer operator, junior high English teacher) Include aid for dependent children, 000 
5 z Stace old oge ossistence, general 3 0 ooo 
. What were his most impor ton activities or duties? ossistance, oid to the blind (Dollors only) 000 
or totolly disobled. 
Exclude ee poyments for B OR * 00 
(For example: Types, keeps occount books, files, sells cors, 8 8 8 8 
operates printing press, cleons buildings, finishes concrete) c. How much did he receive in 1967 from 
oll other sources? Include interest, N 000 
dividends, veterans’ poyments, (Dollars only) 8 8 B 


pensions, and other regular poyments. 
(See pink instruction booklet) 


OR © None 


OX OSO 2 


O OO SOYO O 
ON OE O00 


410. 


rPoemnonw 2WNH—B 


E 000000 00000 
0 
0 


N O 20 8 


Periet 


Please turn to the next poge ond answer the questions for the person listed on line © of page 2. 
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CENSUS OF POPULATION AND HOUSING, 1970 


May 2, 1968 


INFORMATIONAL COPY OF SUBJECT CONTENT PLANNED FOR THE 1970 CENSUS 


The questions planned for the 1970 census, 
which were selected after extensive consul- 
tation with many government and private 
people, will appear on the questionnaires used 
in the “dress rehearsal” program being con- 
ducted during 1968. In this program, overall 
plans and basic methods and materials will 
undergo final testing on the presumption 
that they will be utilized unchanged in the 
1970 census itself unless unanticipated prob- 
lems or changed conditions require revisions 
to be made. 

Three forms will be used, as described 
below. The particular form for each house- 
hold will be determined on a random basis. 


75 percent of the households will answer a 
form containing only the questions on pages 
1, 2, and 3 of this leaflet. 

20 percent of the households will answer 
a form which also contains the questions 
on pages 5, 6, and 7 (with the dates adapted 
for 1970). On pages 6 and 7, which are re- 
peated for each person in the household, 
items 25 to 41 do not apply to children under 
14 years of age. 

The remaining 5 percent of the household 
will answer a form similar to the 20-percent 
form except that (a) on page 5, items H19 
to H23 are replaced by questions on number 
of stories in building, type of fuel used, num- 


ber of bedrooms, ownership of a second 
home, household equipment, television, and 
radio; and (b) on pages 6 and 7, items 14, 
15, 17 to 20, 26, and 29 c and d are replaced 
by questions on citizenship and year of im- 
migration, marital history, vocational train- 
ing, presence and duration of disability, and 
State lived in and occupation-industry 5 
years ago. 

The same set of questions will be used 
throughout the country, regardless of 
whether the census is conducted by mail or 
house-to-house canvass. An instruction 
booklet will be enclosed with each question- 
naire to help the householder complete the 
form. 


ADDENDUM TO INFORMATIONAL COPY OF THE “DRESS REHEARSAL” QUESTIONNAIRE 
Shown below are the 5-percent sample items which replace the 20-percent sample items, as explained on the back page of the Informa- 


tional Copy, Form D-60(X): 


H24a. How many stories (floors) ote 


to 3 stories 
0 
\! 


O 4 to 6 stories 
b. If 4 or more stories-- 


O 7 to 12 stories 
© 13 stories on more 


O Yes © No 


H25. Which fuel 


(Fill one circle 


is used House 
most for —————>—. heot- 
ing 
Cool or coke .......... O 
Mo!!! O 


Utility gos from under - 
ground pipes serving 
the neighborhood .:.. 

Bottled, tank, or LP gas 

Electricity 

Fuel oil, kerosene, etc. 

Gier bent 

No fuel used.. ` 


O. OOO 


used also for other purposes) 


© No bedroom 
OI bedroom 
O 2 bedrooms 


a second home or other living 


O Yes O.No 


ls there a passenger elevator in this building? 


H26. How many bedrooms do you have? 
(Cou..t rooms used mainly for sleeping even if 


© 3 bedrooms 
© 4 bedrooms 
© 5 bedrooms or more 


H27. Do you (or any member of your household) own 


you occupy sometime during the year? 


Housing’ Items 


in this building? 


quorters? 


Clothes Wringer:or Yes No 
8 separate spinner. O, O 
Automatic or 
semi-outomatic... O © 
Clothes | Gos heoted......... O O 
in oe ower a Electrically heated... O O 
ook- = : 
heot- Dishwasher (built-in or portoble)... O © 


ing 


O 
5 
D 0 H29a. Do you have a television set? 
c o O Ves, one set 
o 8 O Yes, two ot more sets 
0 0 © No 
O O 
© O 
O O i 
x O Yes 
O. No 


sets.) 


O No 


2 


quarters which 


H28. Do you have the following items in your living 


(Mark Ves 


Home food freezer which is 
seporate from your refrigerator . 


(Count only sets in working order) 


b. Ves Is any Set equipped to receive. 
UHF broadcasts, that is, channels 14 to 832 


H30. Do you hove a battery-operated radio? 
(Count only sets in working order. Include car 
rodios, transistors, and other battery-operated 


© Yes, one or more 


or No“ on each line) 
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16. For persons born in o foreign country-- 
a. Is this person noturclized? 
> Yes, naturclized W 
No, alien 
© Born abroad of American porents 


b. When did he come to the United States to stay? 
> 1925-34 ' 
2 1915-24 
2. Before 1915 


1965-68 1950-54 
1960.64 1945-49 


| (> 1955-59 1835.44 


— — 


24. If this person hos ever been morried-- 


a. Has this person been married more than once? 


Once 


. C. If married more than once-- Did the first marriage end 
because of the death of the husband (or wife)? 


i Yes 


or Armed Forces schools. 
B 2 5 ves 
„ No (Skip to 28) 
ka 
© Š Business, office work 
Nursing, other health fields 


ome 


DO ©) 


Agriculture or home economics 
Other field 


— — x —ꝛ— ah ee eee en ee 


More thon once 


When did he get morried 
for the first time? 


27a, Hos this person ever dbmpleted Vocational training 
progrom? For example, in high school; as apprentice; in 
school of business, nursing, or trades; technical institute; 


What was his main field of training? (Fill one circle) 


Trades and crafts (mechanic, electrician, beouticion, ete.) 
Engineering or science technician; draftsman 


— ne ee se 
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28. 


Ves 


O No 


E -w 


or disability? 


ar oy 


O This State 
OR 


c. Mos he. 


If 65 years old or over, skip to question 29. 
a. Does this person have o health condition or disability 
which limits the kind or amount of work he con do ot o job? 


b. Does his health keep him from doing ony work at all? 
Ves 


c. If Ves“ in o or b. How long has he hed this condition ` 


O Ever since birth 
© Less thon 3 months 
j 0 = to 5 months 


(Name of Stote or foreign country; or Puerto Rico, etc.) ] 


38. If Ves“ for “Working at a job or business" in question 37. 
Describe this person's chief activity or business in April 1963. 


‘a. What kind of business or industry wos this? 


b. What kind of work was he doing (occupation)? 


An employee of | o private company or government agency `z. 
Self-employed or on unpaid fomily worker £ Des 22 Ged 
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26 to.11 months I 
e 1 to 4 years 
* yeors ‘or more | 


Tale ow ne 


36. In April 1963, what State did this person live in? 


——— 2 — — — ee ee, 


— — ——— —— ͤ ß —— 2 2 


CONTROLLING CRIME 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, crime and violence in our coun- 
try today have reached new peaks, and 
something has to be done and soon. The 
time has already passed when we should 
have enforced a crackdown on breaking 
of the laws. 

In the past 7 years crime has increased 
88 percent while the population has 
grown 10 percent. The cost of crime has 
been estimated at more than $50 billion 
annually, in terms of death, injury, an- 
guish, stolen property, and destruction. 

Many steps should be taken, and can 


be taken, to solve this problem. But they 
require more than just makeshift, pid- 
dling moves of the kind that the Federal 
Government has made. The solution calls 
for a new outlook and new directions. 

We need expansion of the State role 
in crime control instead of more Federal 
power. This means added responsibilities 
for State police, with added facilities 
for State-to-State coordination without 
Federal control. 

Courtroom procedures must be speeded 
up, and made more effective. Long de- 
lays in trials impose wrongful imposi- 
tions on the innocent and allow the guilty 
to sidestep the moment of truth or avoid 
it entirely. 

Local law enforcement officials have 
been handicapped in recent years so that 
today they either are not sure what they 
can and cannot do or else are not al- 
lowed to conduct their work effectively. 

The prevailing attitudes seem to center 


around a permissive philosophy which 
seeks to find any excuse for breaking the 
law while at the same time pointing the 
finger of accusation against the police. 

The courts should be empowered to 
impose heavier sentences on convicted 
crime leaders. The extent of organized 
crime should be exposed for what it is, 
not covered up as it has been in recent 
years. 

Programs of control of juvenile crime 
should be coordinated more effectively. 
At the same time, our leaders must pro- 
vide a greater moral drive for curtailing 
juvenile crime by guidance in the home, 
school, and church. 

More effective control of drug traffic 
is essential, and I have spearheaded an 
effort in the House of Representatives to 
do just that. We need to do a better job 
of stemming the flow of narcotics into 
the country from Mexico and Canada 
and other foreign countries. 
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Many more steps should be taken for 
the solution of the crime problem. The 
Government should start with enforcing 
the laws against those few who are in- 
citing others to violence. 

I do not believe any country can tol- 
erate organized violation of laws such 
as we have seen in recent weeks, and 
still survive. 

Stokely Carmichael has been quoted 
as saying: 

More people are now beginning to plan 
seriously a major urban guerrilla warfare 
where we can begin to retaliate not only for 
the death of King but where we can move 
seriously with this country to bring it to 
its knees. 


He is telling people to go home and get 
their guns. The assassination of whole 
cities is being planned by people who are 
known violators of the law, and virtually 
nothing is being done to curtail them. 

There are laws on the books to put the 
Carmichaels out of business. One of them 
is the District of Columbia Crime Reduc- 
tion Act which provides penalties for 
anyone who incites a riot resulting in 
bodily harm. 

Mr. Speaker, the Justice Department 
is still pussyfooting with Carmichael and 
others of his stripe. If we ever are going 
to control crime and riots in this coun- 
try we have to make a start—now. 

By far most Americans of all races are 
law-abiding people who believe that laws 
are to be obeyed, and if the laws are 
wrong we try to change them peacefully. 
The Government cannot condone law- 
breaking in some cases and then expect 
to enforce it in others. 

And the sooner we all understand this 
the better. 


UNETHICAL CONDUCT OF COLLEGE 
STUDENT MINORITY 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recor and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentelman 
from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, I am 
utterly distressed over the completely un- 
ethical conduct of a minority element of 
college students within recent weeks. 

The May 6, 1968, issue of Newsweek 
carried the headline “Columbia at Bay,” 
and then went on to say: 

In the space of five days, a militant van- 
guard of some 200 revolutionary students 
physically seized control of five major uni- 
versity buildings, occupied and vandalized 
the office of Columbia president Grayson 
‘Kirk . . held the dean of the college pris- 
-oner for 24 hours, brought classroom instruc- 
-tion to a halt and faced university and mu- 
nicipal officials—and their counterparts in 


-scores of other U.S. academic-urban centers— 
-with an ominous new development. 


No, Mr. Speaker, this is not fairyland 
-where this is going on but right here in 
America. 

Unfortunately, this is not the only in- 
stance of college campus disruptions, for 
on April 6 none other than the Honorable 
Frances P. BoLTON, our distinguished 
‘colleague, was held as a hostage at Tus- 
kegee Institute for 16 hours, where she 
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had gone to deliver an address. Mrs. 
Botton is a trustee of this institution. 

Here is a further rundown on where 
some of the other major campus take- 
overs have occurred: 

Ohio State University: On April 26 stu- 
dents took over the administration build- 
ing, fastening the doors and detaining 
two university vice presidents. 

Boston University: On April 24 stu- 
dents took charge of the administration 
building for 12 hours. 

University of Oregon: On April 23 and 
24 students occupied the administration 
building. 

Trinity College: On April 22 students 
took over the administration building. 

Colgate University: On April 10 stu- 
dents engaged in a 5-day protest over 
porn aspects of university administra- 
tion. 

Virginia Union University: On April 
8—and for 4 days previous to that date— 
students held the university’s admin- 
istration building. 

Bowie State College: On March 29 stu- 
dents took over this institution for 1 day. 

Virginia State College: On March 28 
students took over the administration 
building for a full week. 

Howard University: For the period 
March 19-23 students occupied the ad- 
ministration building. 

What are these students striking out 
against? According to reports, they are 
objecting to everything from supposed 
discrimination against students to un- 
suitable cafeteria service. 

Mr. Speaker, these individuals have 
every right to offer their objections to 
that which they consider to be out of 
order on the campus—the right of dis- 
sent is basic to our “free society.” On the 
other hand, there is a way of register- 
ing disapproval, and it is in the accepted 
way of law and order and not through 
force and disregard for human dignity 
and private property. 

These disruptions on the campus are 
being carried out by an antagonistic and 
cantankerous minority student element 
that is completely devoid of a sense of 
propriety and respect for the rights of 
others. Fortunately the majority of our 
students are well ordered and dedicated 
to their scholastic pursuits. The com- 
pletely irresponsible malcontents seem to 
forget that as they have a right to a 
formal education, so too do they have a 
responsibility—to their university, to the 
university faculty, to their fellow stu- 
dents, and to our society. 

These disorder-oriented students also 
seem to forget that they are able to go 
to school because they have qualified 
under the law for a student deferment 
from military service—other lads not 
enjoying such an exemption are out 
fighting and dying in the rice paddies and 
jungles of Vietnam. 

Mr. Speaker, paragraph 6 of Public 
Law 90-40, the Military Selective Serv- 
ice Act of 1967 provides, among other 
things, as follows: 

. . The President shall, under such rules 
and regulations as he may prescribe, provide 
for the deferment from training and service 
in the Armed Forces of persons satisfactorily 
pursuing a full-time course of instruction 
at a college, university, or similar institu- 
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tion of learning and who request such de- 
ferment. 


This paragraph further provides, as 
follows: 

A deferment granted to any person under 
authority of the preceding sentence shall 
continue until such person completes the re- 
quirements for his baccalaureate degree, fails 
to pursue satisfactorily a full-time course of 
instruction ... 


It follows from this, Mr. Speaker, that 
if these students are not pursuing “satis- 
factorily a full-time course of instruc- 
tion,” as required by the law, they should 
forfeit their right to student deferment 
from military service. 

I would like to say at this point that I 
am seriously entertaining the thought 
of introducing legislation that would re- 
quire a reevaluation of the draft status 
of those students who are involved in uni- 
versity disorders. If these students are 
not honoring the terms of law that pro- 
vide them with a student deferment from 
military service, then it follows that this 
privilege of deferment should be consid- 
ered for withdrawal—if these students 
have a right to deferment, so do they also 
have the responsibility to comply with 
the requirements of this deferment. 

Whether or not I proceed with this type 
of legislation will be contingent upon 
developments on our campuses in the 
near future. Something has to be done 
to discontinue this disgrace to America 
caused by an unruly minority student 
element—if legislation will eliminate 
this odium, then I shall endeavor to im- 
plement such legislation. 

A pertinent editorial from the May 1 
issue of the Washington Post follows: 

MORNINGSIDE DEPTHS 

The affair on Morningside Heights during 
the last week belies the fact that it is the 
home of a great university peopled by thou- 
sands of intelligent men and women. The 
fundamental tenets of any great university 
are freedom and tolerance—freedom to learn 
what one will and to express one’s views 
without fear of the consequences, tolerance 
for those who hold differing views and for 
their right to express them. The corollary of 
these tenets, of course, is the settlement of 
disputes through reasonable, rational dis- 
cussions and not through raw, physical 
power. The fact that this demonstration at 
Columbia University had to be broken by 
physical force is clear evidence that the stu- 
dents involved have no idea of what a uni- 
versity is or what freedom or tolerance mean. 

Regardless of its origin or its purposes, the 
affair at Columbia had reached the point 
where the University had little choice but to 
ask the police to remove the demonstrators. 
These students, apparently aided by outside 
agitators, had illegally seized University of- 
fice buildings. They were denying to the vast 
majority of Columbia students the right to 
attend class and to get an education. They 
had established as the price for a peaceful 
solution conditions that were totally unac- 
ceptable to the University or to American 
education. And they had set the scene for an 
all-out brawl with the students who wanted 
peace and education on their campus. 

The University’s administration had gone 
as far as it could in meeting the demands of 
the demonstrators before it asked for police 
assistance. To have gone farther would have 
been to invite a similar display of student 
power on any issue that might arise in the fu- 
ture at Columbia or any other university. 
The fact that the administration suspended 
construction on the controversial gymnasium 
and agreed to change its disciplinary policy 
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indicate that it has not been adequately re- 
sponsive to and far out of touch with stu- 
dent and community views in the past. But 
whatever the short-comings of University 
policy management may have been, they did 
not justify the occupation of campus build- 
ings by the extremists. 

Universities, particularly Columbia, need 
to reexamine their policies to make certain 
they are alert to the views of their students 
and faculties and, especially, the commu- 
nities in which they exist. But the students 
involved in this affair and those who sym- 
pathize with their current plight need to do 
some re-examining, too. Their apparent be- 
liefs that they have a moral obligation to see 
that their views prevail through force and 
power if discussion fails are not the making 
of democracy. 


THE LAW-ABIDING CITIZEN: HE 
TOO HAS RIGHTS 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include ex- 
traneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, when the Bail 
Reform Act of 1966 passed this House on 
June 7, 1966, I was one of 14 Members 
voting against passage. I believed then, 
and just as strongly believe today, that 
this legislation was ill considered. Far 
from offering reform, it allows the crim- 
inal to take further advantage of the law- 
abiding citizen and community. 

The unfortunate Washington, D.C., 
riots of early April show most forcefully 
an urgent need to amend the Bail Re- 
form Act of 1966. Amendment of this leg- 
islation must come soon in order to avert 
recurring disaster in the cities this sum- 
mer and fall. 

The Bail Reform Act of 1966 virtually 
requires the court to release looters and 
even arsonists caught in civil insurrec- 
tion—on their personal recognizance. 

The immediate release of these rioters 

constitutes a real threat to the com- 
2 5 0 and should not be tolerated here- 
after. 


WASHINGTON, D.C., RIOT STATISTICS 


Mr. Speaker, the following statistics, 
provided me by the District of Columbia 
clerk of the District Court of General 
Sessions, are a fair representation of how 
riot offenders are managed after being 
caught in the act. 

As of April 24, 1968—the date of the 
most recent tabulation—there had been 
1,669 cases filed in the court of general 
sessions involving defendants appre- 
hended during the height of the Wash- 
ington riot, from April 5 through April 8, 
inclusive. Since some defendants were 
charged with more than one offense, the 
1,669 cases involved only 1,488 defend- 
ants. 

As of April 24, 471 defendants were free 
on personal recognizance, 236 has pro- 
vided 10 percent cash bond or surety 
bond, 86 were still in jail awaiting dis- 
position of their cases, and 695 had al- 
ready been processed. 

The offenses these defendants were ac- 
cused of included 925 felonies and 294 
misdemeanors of a more serious nature 
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than disorderly conduct and curfew vio- 
lation. 

The vast majority of the felonies 
stemmed from looting. Although there 
were nearly 200 fires set, only three cases 
involved the charge of “arson.” 

Mr. Speaker, these statistics show one 
thing: The vast majority of looters 
caught in the heat of riot—because they 
can establish residence in the commu- 
nity—are released on personal recogni- 
zance, perhaps to again contribute to the 
civil disorder. 


BAIL REFORM ACT OF 1966 TOO PERMISSIVE 


The great majority of these defend- 
ants were released under the provisions 
of the Bail Reform Act of 1966. 

Today there is widespread questions 
raised about the advisability of this act. 

A Washington area grand jury re- 
cently protested the present bail bond 
procedure. This grand jury often saw 
examples of persons released on personal 
recognizance who, while awaiting trial, 
were found to commit additional serious 
crimes. 

Today a person accused of a capital 
crime may be held in jail pending trial. 
This has been Federal law since the Ju- 
diciary Act of 1789 was passed and signed. 

Mr. Speaker, while I appreciate the 
motives of the Bail Reform Act of 1966 
and am aware of the urgency for releas- 
ing a defendant, most likely to be law- 
abiding, until his trial, I must submit 
the pattern of civil disorder in our cities 
from April 5 through April 10 of this 
year demands new legislation to control 
and curb rioters, looters, and arsonists 
caught in the act. 

Under present law, if these persons can 
establish residence, they may be released 
to loot and riot and commit arson again. 

I am today introducing legislation al- 
lowing the court to detain a defendant 
who, in the opinion of the court, will be 
a danger to the community if released. 
For capital cases, this provision has been 
law since 1789. I merely suggest this 
same consideration must be given the 
community in certain noncapital cases. 
No constitutional question is involved 
that was not involved in the Judicial 
Act of 1789, which has continuously been 
in effect since that early time. 


URGE ADOPTION OF CORRECTIVE LEGISLATION 


Mr. Speaker, the courts were virtually 
required to release hundreds of felons 
during the Washington riots under the 
provisions of the Bail Reform Act of 
1966. Because of the belief I have that 
law-abiding citizens and communities 
have rights as well as criminals, I am in- 
troducing an amendment to the Bail Re- 
form Act of 1966 which will allow a court 
to detain a person who, if released, would 
constitute a real threat to the com- 
munity. 

I urge the Congress to take early ac- 
tion on this most essential legislation, in 
view of the pressing danger to the Na- 
tion’s cities through the summer ahead. 


THE OTEPKA CASE AND THE 
GEORGE BALL NOMINATION 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
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at this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, as 
those who have been following the Otto 
Otepka case know, the Civil Service 
Commission has heard the appeal of the 
State Department security officer, and its 
decision is eagerly awaited at the mo- 
ment. According to veteran newsman, 
Willard Edwards of the Chicago Tribune, 
the Government’s ruling was ready 40 
days ago, but apparently complications 
have arisen which center around George 
W. Ball, who will appear before the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee shortly 
as the nominee to succeed Ambassador 
Arthur J. Goldberg at the United Na- 
tions. Columnist Edwards states: 

On March 7, at a secret commission hear- 
ing, Otepka boldly documented a charge that 
Rusk and Ball “covered up” for subordinates 
who engaged in a conspiracy to oust him 
from his security post. He named 11 state 
department employes, headed by John F. 
Reilly, former deputy assistant secretary for 
security, as members of the conspiracy. 


Later Edwards refers to an “espionage 
room” under the charge of George Ball 
which carried on widespread phone- 
tapping. This same room is the subject 
of another article which appeared in the 
Government Employees’ Exchange of 
May 1 and which will be found else- 
where in this issue of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record. According to the Exchange ac- 
count, this “electronics lab” was built 
into the State Department when the new 
State Department addition was finished 
in 1960. In 1963—the year that Otepka’s 
phone was tapped—the espionage or 
electronics room became overburdened. 
The Exchange goes on to say that: 

For this reason, when Mr. Reilly decided 
to have Otto F. Otepka’s telephone moni- 
tored, he had to obtain Mr. Ball’s approval to 
have it done outside the facilities of the 
central electronics room. Working with oth- 
ers, Elmer Dewey Hill placed a direct tap in- 
eptly on Mr. Otepkas telephone and even- 
tually Mr. Otepka learned of the tapping and 
informed the Senate Internal Security Sub- 
committee. 


The central issue in the Otepka case 
is whether, as Otepka claims, there was 
a concerted effort or conspiracy among 
State officials to “get him.” If so, was 
George Ball a party to this effort. It 
must be remembered that Dean Rusk 
reviewed and affirmed the finding of the 
hearing officer at the State Department 
hearing that there were “no extenuating 
circumstances which would mitigate the 
delivery of the two memoranda and in- 
vestigative report to the person outside 
the Department.” If Ball did order the 
tapping of Otepka’s phone, this would 
certainly indicate possible existence of 
a concerted move against Otepka. It 
must also be remembered that the per- 
son or persons guilty of mutilating the 
documents—a Federal offense—for which 
Otepka was charged have not been ap- 
prehended. Otepka asked the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission to review the mutila- 
tion charges, but the Commission stated 
that it was restricted to the three 
charges made by State. This is the sig- 
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nificance of the reference to the 11 per- 
sons in Willard Edwards’ article above. 

In the name of justice, the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee should ask Mr. 
George Ball to what extent, if any, he 
participated in the Otepka bugging. Even 
more important, because there is a Fed- 
eral offense involved, Mr. Ball should be 
questioned as to his part, if any, in the 
mutilation of the documents. And final- 
ly, Mr. Ball should be asked to list all 
the persons involved in the buggings and 
mutilations—from the lowest to the top. 

I place the Willard Edwards column 
appearing in the Chicago Tribune of May 
2, 1968, in the Record at this point: 

CAPITOL VIEWS 
(By Willard Edwards) 

WASHINTON, May 1.—Another sordid chap- 
ter, straining credulity, is now being added 
to the extraordinary epic known as “The 
Otepka Tragedy.” 

The government's final ruling in the cele- 
brated case was ready for release 40 days ago. 
On the point of publication, it was held up 
and inquiry today indicated that the myste- 
rious delay may be protracted. 

High federal officials stopped issuance of 
the ruling, it was learned, in order to pre- 
vent the simultaneous removal of the secret 
label from explosive testimony now hidden in 
the files of the Civil Service commission. 

The evidence thus being suppressed in- 
volves two major administration figures— 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk and former 
Undersecretary George W. Ball, ambassador- 
designate to the United Nations. 

Ball awaits a Senate hearing on his quali- 
fications as President Johnson’s nominee to 
succeed the resigned Ambassador Arthur J. 
Goldberg. Publication of the Otepka tran- 
script could provide the basis for questions 
embarrassing to him and to the administra- 
tion. 

Otto F. Otepka thus endures another agon- 
izing wait in an ordeal which began five years 
ago when he was fired as the state depart- 
ment's top security officer because he dared 
give testimony to a Senate committee about 
lax security procedures in the department. 

He won reinstatement after four years of 
intimidation and harassment. Most of the 
charges against him were dropped but Rusk 
imposed a reprimand and a demotion in grade 
which ended his career as a security officer. 
Otepka, maintaining he was entitled to com- 
plete vindication appealed to the Civil Serv- 
ice commission, the presumed guardian of 
the rights of all government employes. 


CHARGES COVER-UP FOR REILLY 


On March 7, at a secret commission hear- 
ing, Otepka bodly documented a charge that 
Rusk and Ball “covered up” for subordinates 
who engaged in a conspiracy to oust him 
from his security post. He named 11 state 
department employes, headed by John F. 
Reilly, former deputy assistant secretary for 
security, as members of the conspiracy. 

Recalling that Reilly tapped his telephone, 
drilled open his safe, and placed him under 
surveillance, Otepka said the evidence clearly 
demonstrated that Rusk and Ball “fully pro- 
tected Reilly in his attempts to escape culpa- 
Srey when he was trapped in his own false- 


Congressional investigators are now prob- 
ing reports that Otepka was only one of a 
number of state department officials whose 
conversations were monitored during the 
Kennedy-Johnson administrations. Ball, un- 
dersecretary from 1961 to 1966, was named 
as the official in charge of what was known 
as “the espionage room” which handled this 
widespread phone-tapping operation. 

As the hearing ended, Commission Ex- 

James Masterson said his decision 
would be ready in “10 days or two weeks.” 
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Otepka asked for a copy of the transcript 
in order that he might make corrections, if 
necessary. This is a routine courtesy granted 
all witnesses. Masterson promised to furnish 
him or his attorney, Roger Robb, with a copy 
of the testimony. Nearly two months later, 
despite numerous requests, neither Robb 
nor Otepka has been supplied the transcript. 

Masterson’s verdict, reportedly adverse to 
Otepka, was ready, as he had predicted, by 
March 21. But alarm had meanwhile spread 
thru high administration circles as the tran- 
script was studied. It was a highly persua- 
sive account of vicious intrigue designed to 
destroy a government servant whose only 
crime was a refusal to protect security risks 
he found in the state department. 

OFFICIALS FACE A QUANDARY 

Officials faced this quandary: They were 
anxious to rid themselves of the Otepka case, 
which has become a grave political liability, 
but an official ruling would require release 
of the transcript to Otepka and his attorney 
for use in appeal to the courts if they de- 
cided to keep on fighting. Suppression of its 
3 g contents would no longer be pos- 
sible. 

As the weeks passed, this dilemma re- 
mained unresolved. Inquiries at Masterson’s 
office were met with a statement that the de- 
cision was not yet ready for release. 

Otepka, meanwhile, put himself on an un- 
paid leave status. He could not, in good con- 
science, he said, accept pay for the clerical 
duties assigned by Rusk which ignored his 
25 years of experience as a security officer. 

“I haven’t lost hope,” he said. “Somehow, 
some day, in this land of freedom and jus- 
tice, the right of government employes to 
furnish information to Congress is going to 
be upheld.” 


LONG-RANGE RESULTS OF A FIRM 
STAND IN VIETNAM 


Mr, ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, debate 
over the war in Vietnam often stalls on 
points of short-term, emotional value 
rather than proceeding to conclusions 
based on the long-range results of our 
determination to help the South Viet- 
namese people. Many are quick to pounce 
on today’s casualty figures but fail to 
contemplate the fate of the free Viet- 
namese if men from several nations were 
not defending them with their lives. 

A recent article from the Newark, 
Ohio, Advocate indicates this problem. 
Assistant managing editor, Bill Rogers, 
reports on a lecture given at Denison 
University, Granville, Ohio, by Dr. Ernest 
W. Lefever of the Brookings Institution. 

Writing from a partially editorial po- 
sition, Mr. Rogers points out Dr. Lefev- 
er’s concern that the “long-range conse- 
quences of giving in to violence” are not 
being fully examined and appreciated. 
He speculated that millions of people 
would die in Asia within 5 years if the 
United States withdrew suddenly. 

There are other valuable points re- 
ported in the article and I shall include 
it in the Record. Too often we are sub- 
jected to treatments other than those of 
qualified observers such as Dr. Lefever. 

The article by Bill Rogers and another 
article follow: 
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[From the Newark Advocate, Apr. 18, 1968] 
DENISON SPEAKER GIVES GRAPHIC WAR PICTURE 


(By Bill Rogers) 

Only a handful of Denison University stu- 
dents and faculty (and for that matter, less 
than half a dozen other citizens out of 104,- 
000 in the county) attended a public lecture 
billed as “Vietnam: The Just War.” 

The speaker last night was Dr. Ernest W. 
Lefever, political analyst for the Brookings 
Institution in Washington. His discussion of 
what is happening in Asia and why the U.S. 
is there was the most cogent reasoning I’ve 
heard, and I’ve followed the Asian situation 
closely since I served in the Far East as a 
Marine officer nearly a decade ago. 

I spent two days this week in Washington 
listening to Secretary of State Dean Rusk 
and other high government officials discuss 
Vietnam. Dr. Lefever says essentially the 
same things that they do, only he says it 
better. 

The U.S. is in South Vietnam because 
South Vietnam’s government asked us to 
help. We're there because of aggression from 
the north by people who use violence as a 
first resort rather than a last resort. Aggres- 
sion by people who believe that political 
power grows from the barrel of a gun, 

Dr. Lefever pointed out the very basic 
facts that the world is made up of separate 
states—some 120 of them—and that the 
first rule for the survival of the system is 
that one state does not violate the border 
of another. 

He defined aggression as crossing the 
border of a state to overthrow the govern- 
ment of that state. That is what North Viet- 
nam has done to South Vietnam and why 
we have responded to South Vietnam's 
request for help. 

He asked his audience, which seemed 
largely unsympathetic with his views, to 
consider the consequences of a sudden with- 
drawal from Vietnam, or having ignored the 
aggression. 

A former pacifist, Dr. Lefever argued 
eloquently in defense of the use of force to 
stop aggression on the part of people who 
want to change other nations by force. He 
has been a researcher for the Institute for 
Defense Analyses, a consultant for the State 
Department, and on Hubert H. Humphrey’s 
staff. 

He acknowledged that there were differing 
positions which could be honestly held, but . 
asked his audience to believe that it is plaus- 
ible for honest, sincere men to arrive at the 
position of the U.S. government. 

The United States is carrying out its re- 
sponsibilities as a world power and Pacific 
power, the speaker declared. He said that 
he wasn’t trying to persuade his audience, 
but only to show that the “just war” posi- 
tion is tenable. 

Dr. Lefever repeatedly asked the students 
to consider the long-range consequences of 
giving in to violence. He said that capitula- 
tion is the way to encourage war. President 
Truman intervened in Korea, quickly and 
without a lot of consultation, because he 
didn’t want to repeat the mistake made in 
not stopping Japanese aggression during the 
1930's, the speaker said. 

The Korean aggression was contained, Dr. 
Lefever declared, “and prevented a very 
serious situation.” 

A primary goal of the US. is to prevent 
nuclear war. To do this the U.S. tries to main- 
tain an equilibrium, a balance of power, so 
“that catastrophic wars are prevented and 
small wars are contained.” 

In order to keep this equilibrium the U.S. 
has a responsibility to throw back aggression 
when asked. While it is easy to see a short- 
term, cause-and-effect relationship between 
our war policy and dead children, he asked 
the Denison audience to consider the long- 
range results. He speculated that millions of 
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people would die in Asia within five years 
if the U.S. withdrew suddenly. 

The U.S. is in Vietnam solely in regard to 
the outside involvement from the north and 
is using limited means for limited objectives. 
There is no desire to overthrow Hanoi. The 
U.S. is being very discriminating in its bomb- 
ing and tries very hard to prevent civilian 
casualties. 

When Dr. Lefever claimed that no other 
major military effort in history has been so 
self-limiting, a disbelieving chuckle ran 
through the audience. 

The meeting was sponsored by the ad hoc 
committee for peace in Vietnam. Dr. Louis 
Brakeman, professor of political science, and 
the Rev. Edward Burdick, led a discussion 
period. 

Dr. Lefever is one of a series of speakers 
on Vietnam. Most of the speakers have been 
anti-war and one faculty member asked that 
this talk get good coverage “since the others 
have given us something of a black eye.” 

Most of the questions directed to the 
speaker were concerned with whether war is 
ever just, or whether the U.S. is the real 
aggressor in Vietnam. 

One faculty member, who said that he was 
a “nuclear pacifist” charged that the U.S. 
was engaged in undiscriminate bombing, 
shooting, and raping in Vietnam. 

The er replied that the U.S. has not 
deliberately killed a single civilian, but that 
killing civilians was a deliberate policy of 
Hanoi. The communists have murdered thou- 
sands of civilians in attempting to gain con- 
trol through terror, he said. 

While there is room for disagreement about 
U.S. policy, Dr. Lefever emphasized his belief 
that the motives of President Johnson are 
the best. 


FOREIGN POLICY ANALYST To LECTURE 
AT DENISON 


Dr. Ernest W. Lefever, political analyst on 
the senior Foreign Policy Studies staff of the 
Brookings Institution, independent research 
center in Washington, D.C., will speak on 
“Vietnam: The Just War” at 7:30 p.m. 
Wednesday in Slayter Auditorium at Denison 
University. 

His lecture, open to the public without 
charge, is sponsored by the ad hoc committee 
for peace in Vietnam at Denison, and will 
be followed by a panel discussion. Panelists 
include Dr. Lefever; the Rev, Edward N. Bur- 
dick of St. Luke’s Episcopal Church; Dr. 
Louis F. Brakeman, professor of political sci- 
ence; and Dr. Ronald E. Santoni, professor of 
philosophy. 

Dr. Lefever, who supports the administra- 
tion’s policies in Vietnam, was a senior re- 
searcher at the Institute for Defense Analyses 
in 1961-64, was Washington consultant for 
the Council on Religion and International 
Affairs in 1958-64, and also was a State De- 
partment consultant in 1961-64. 

A graduate of Elizabethtown College, he 
earned his BD and PhD degrees at Yale Uni- 
versity. He is the author or editor of six 
books, including “Ethics and United States 
Foreign Policy” and “The World Crisis and 
American Responsibility.” 

In 1964 he lectured at the Salzburg Semi- 
nar in American Studies and in 1965 at the 
National Defense College of Japan. In 1966 
he was visiting professor at the German De- 
velopment Institute in West Berlin. He has 
traveled widely in Asia, Europe, and Africa. 

Since going to Washington in 1955, he has 
done research on international studies at 
Johns Hopkins University, taught at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland, headed the Foreign Af- 
fairs Division of the Library of Congress, 
served as foreign relations staff consultant for 
Hubert H. Humphrey, and was associated 
with the Washington Center of Foreign Pol- 
icy Research. He has lectured at many uni- 
versities and is adjunct professor at Ameri- 
can University. 
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DESIGNATION OF PORTION OF 
MONOMOY ISLAND, BARNSTABLE 
COUNTY, MASS., AS WILDERNESS 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, today I in- 
troduced a bill to designate Monomoy 
Island in Barnstable County, Mass., as 
wilderness. The entire Massachusetts 
delegation has joined me in sponsoring 
this legislation. Also, both Senators from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Brooke and Mr. 
KENNEDY] introduced identical legisla- 
tion in the other body. This unanimous 
and bipartisan support demonstrates the 
importance of this measure to the entire 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts and, 
in fact, New England. I am hopeful this 
support will convince the Congress that 
the Monomoy Island wilderness bill 
merits prompt action. 

Monomoy Island is a 2,600-acre road- 
less island, extending about 9 miles 
south from the elbow of Cape Cod, in the 
town of Chatham, Barnstable County, 
Mass. It is a barrier beach island bounded 
on the west by Nantucket Sound and on 
the east by the Atlantic Ocean; the is- 
land varies from one-fourth to 1% 
miles in width and is separated from the 
mainland by a shallow waterway about 
one-half mile wide. Currently, the area 
is under the jurisdiction of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior as a national wild- 
life refuge. The exterior boundaries of 
the wilderness proposal are all lands on 
Monomoy Island to the line of mean low 
tide which coincides with the national 
wildlife refuge boundary around the is- 
land. 

The Monomoy National Wildlife 
Refuge has been managed as a wild area 
since its establishment; the area is se- 
cluded and primeval and offers an ex- 
ceptional opportunity for perpetual non- 
motorized use by fishermen, naturalists, 
families, and weary citizens searching 
for respite from the stress of modern 
civilization. No changes in managment 
are envisioned if the island is designated 
as wilderness. Thus, the laws and regu- 
lations which provide for public uses 
such as hunting and other wildlife 
oriented forms of outdoor enjoyment will 
continue to apply. 

Mr. Speaker, this legislation will pre- 
serve for future generations a unique 
barrier beach-type of island wilderness, 
still largely undeveloped and unspoiled 
by man’s activities. Moreover, Monomoy 
Island is the only area with a wilderness 
potential within a reasonable 1-day drive 
from the Boston Cape Cod areas; it will 
complement the Cape Cod National Sea- 
shore by providing a true wild area for 
those who seek an ideal human retreat 
and are willing to endure the rigors of a 
journey to the island. 

Mr. Speaker, the congressional support 
that the Monomoy Island wilderness 
proposal has received reflects the support 
of Cape Cod and Massachusetts citizens 
for the preservation of this unspoiled 
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area. I would like to insert in the RECORD 
at this point, a portion of a statement 
issued by the board of selectmen of the 
town of Chatham regarding the proposal 
to designate Monomoy Island as a wil- 
derness area: 


Over the years, Congress has legislated 
the uses of our public lands with the intent 
to divide portions of them into three cate- 
gories; Natural, Historical and Recreational. 
The wisdom of this is apparent—that the 
whole man, his mind as well as his body, be 
served—that there be areas for active rec- 
reational pursuits, areas for passive enjoy- 
ment of scenic features, and areas to inspire 
an appreciation of our historical heritage. 
To these categories has now been added the 
Wilderness areas, through an Act obvious- 
ly designed to save man from his own folly— 
that in his headlong pursuit of physical 
pleasures, he consume all his natural en- 
vironment, leaving none to nurture and re- 
fresh the mind and soul. 

Perhaps nowhere in America is so dramat- 
ically illustrated the Congressional wisdom 
of this division of public lands as here on 
Cape Cod. Beginning at one end of the Cape, 
Provincetown, and continuing to the south- 
ernmost tip of Monomoy, there are 29,000 
acres of land and waters within a Federal 
complex. In about ninety per cent of this 
public domain, now the Cape Cod National 
Seashore, recreational uses are provided for. 
Beach buggy trails have been laid out among 
the dunes and along the shorefront, bathing 
beaches have been developed, roads and park- 
ing areas constructed and appropriate build- 
ings erected. Its southernmost extremity, 
Nauset Beach, very similar in size and char- 
acter to Monomoy, and about one mile dis- 
tant, is devoted entirely to recreational pur- 
poses. Here on a typical summer weekend 
may be found throngs of beach buggies, 
sportsmen, bathers and other outdoor enthu- 
siasts. 

The other ten per cent of this public do- 
main is Monomoy Island, a wildlife refuge. 
Here, Congress has saved a small portion of 
the eastern coast of Cape Cod for ideal de- 
tachment from “those areas where man and 
his own works dominate the landscape.” 
Here is a place for mental and spiritual 
nourishment. Thus, in this little area of our 
country, Congress has provided for the whole 
people and the whole man. 


A NEW THREAT TO DOMESTIC 
TRANQUILLITY AND PUBLIC DE- 
CENCY IN AMERICA 


Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to take this opportunity today to 
comment briefly on a matter of major 
concern to all responsible Americans, 
and especially to parents. 

Whether we choose to admit it or not, 
I believe forces are at work in this coun- 
try to undermine and subvert our na- 
tional fiber, and shatter the traditions 
that have kept us strong and free these 
many years. Many Americans who agree 
with this deduction are now asking: 
Just what do the words “sedition,” “pa- 
triotism,” “anarchy,” “obscene,” and 
“pornographic” mean anymore? 

Of all the forms this movement has 
taken, one of the most offensive and ob- 
noxious has been the assault on freedom 
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of speech which we have all seen emerge 
in recent years. And leading the way in 
this offensive are the so-called under- 
ground newspapers and magazines that 
are now being sold openly at newsstands 
and by “hawkers” on our city streets. 
Using the facade of “modern journal- 
ism,” these publications feature a neatly 
woven combination of obscenities and 
“antisocial hate literature” to tell their 
story. 

In my judgment, these underground 
publications pose a new and ominous 
threat to domestic tranquility and public 
decency in America and the Congress 
would do well to take heed of the true 
nature and purpose of such literature 
and determine, through investigation, if 
legislation is appropriate to deal with the 
problem. 

The threat of which I speak is particu- 
larly significant since, at first glance, 
such publications appear newsworthy. 
Their front pages are normally of the 
type which attempt to reflect the signs 
of our times—racial strife, the war in 
Vietnam, social changes, conflicts at 
home and abroad. But inside, the true 
message begins to unfold. Stories, inter- 
views, editorials, and advertisements 
containing vile and obscene language 
are freely mixed with seditious-like de- 
nouncements of time-honored American 
institutions. 

While this brand of “yellow journal- 
ism” may appeal to a small, undesirable 
element in our society, it seriously un- 
dermines law and order by blatantly 
glorifying crime and violence. Such pub- 
lications have literally become the 
“mouthpiece” for the “let’s kick Amer- 
ica” crowd that is already receiving more 
than its share of undeserved coverage 
by the legitimate press. 

These so-called underground publica- 
tions are indicative of and at the van- 
guard for the sickness that is creeping 
into our society. They exploit the Na- 
tion’s faults and problems to the exclu- 
sion of nearly everything decent and 
right about it. They peddle hate and filth 
and apparently take great pleasure in 
using patriotism, decency and morality 
as public “punching bags.” 

Even a superficial examination of the 
type of publications to which I refer, will 
clearly suggest they are intended pri- 
marily for young people. While I do not 
suggest that the Congress become the 
guardian of the Nation’s morals, I am 
concerned over the fact that such pub- 
lications can be so easily obtained by 
children and teenagers in their formative 
and impressionable years. In addition, 
these publications go far beyond moral- 
ity per se. Their rea] goal is what has 
come to be known as the establish- 
ment—our Government and all the 
things that make up our American way 
of life. Their immediate target is the 
youth of America. 

On April 22 of this year, the Supreme 
Court held, and rightly so, that a State 
may regulate the dissemination of what 
it calls objectionable material to juve- 
niles that it could not otherwise regulate 
to adults. These cases, however, were 
primarily concerned with obscene and 
pornographic material. Underground 
publications, on the other hand, are not 
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limited to indecent material, but extend 
themselves into areas over which the 
Federal Government has an abiding and 
exclusive interest. 

There are many compelling questions 
surrounding “underground” publications 
that people would like to have answers 
to, and I believe the Congress should at- 
tempt to provide them with the answers. 
Questions such as: 

Are underground publications owned, 
controlled, or operated on a nationwide 
syndicated basis? 

Who are the people behind these pub- 
lications? 

Where does the money come from to 
finance publication of underground 
newspapers and magazines? 

Why do our copyright laws sanction 
such irresponsible and reprehensible 
publications? 

Is it possible to untangle and clarify 
the level of government responsibility 
and jurisdiction for legislating and en- 
forcing laws dealing with obscene and 
pornographic literature? 

Do such underground publications 
constitute a real and present danger and 
do they, in fact, undermine American in- 
stitutions and freedom of speech? 

We, as the Nation’s lawmakers, must 
become more than just concerned about 
this open and flagrant assault on public 
decency, law enforcement, and on the 
principles responsible Americans hold 
inviolate and worth preserving. 

This is a time for “cool heads” to take 
over the “hotheads’—for responsible 
Americans and dedicated public officials 
to stand up against this sickening out- 
pouring of venom. 

The youth of America and future gen- 
erations of Americans surely deserve bet- 
ter than this. 


HASTY, INCREDIBLE ACTION BY 
POST OFFICE AND CIVIL SERVICE 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. NIX. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks at this 
point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NIX. Mr. Speaker, the House Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee in a 
hasty and panicky action without proper 
hearings or study tacked on an amend- 
ment to a Post Office pay bill which 
would bar persons arrested during riot 
situations from Federal employment for 
5 years. This was an incredible action. 
Criminal courts provide punishment and 
it is not the business of the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission or anyone else to force 
unemployment on people for 5 years in 
misdemeanor cases involving no more 
than $25 fines. What is even more shock- 
ing about such a bill is the fact that a 
man who has been found guilty of homi- 
cide and served a prison sentence would 
be eligible for employment but a man 
picked up in a police dragnet for dis- 
orderly conduct and paying a small fine 
would not be able to get employment for 
5 years. The results of such a bill in the 
city of Washington, D.C., would be catas- 
trophic where almost all employment is 
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by the Federal Government. We need 
reconciliation not recrimination and re- 
venge in this country. We are beset by a 
sea of trouble today, all of us are, white 
and black, but blind panic is not the 
answer. It is never the solution for any- 
thing. 

The Federal Government already has 
authority according to civil service offi- 
cials to suspend or fire people convicted 
of serious crimes, but this bill goes much 
further when it makes mandatory the 
firing and barring from employment of 
people who very often are themselves 
victims of riots. This bill has been so 
badly written that I have not been able 
to find a legal definition for the words 
civil disturbance which are included in 
the bill. I am obliged to say that I am 
disturbed by this action and I will do 
all that I can to fight this ill-considered, 
untimely, and thoughtless bill. If the 
Congress does not remain calm and pro- 
vide some leadership for the country I do 
not know who will. 


WE NEED FAITH AS NEVER BEFORE 
IN THIS NATION’S HISTORY 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to share with my colleagues the 
timely remarks of my friend and con- 
stituent, the Honorable Ralph Elliott, 
when he addressed a group at a naturali- 
zation ceremony recently in Sherman, 
Tex.: 


We NEED FAITH AS NEVER BEFORE IN THIS: 
NATION’S HISTORY 


(Eprror’s Nore.—This is the text of an ad- 
dress delivered by Sherman Attorney Ralph 
Elliott to 14 persons who became naturalized 
citizens in federal court here last week. Be- 
cause of its significance for the native born, 
as well, the address is reprinted below. U.S. 
Dist. Judge Joe Fisher ordered the speech be 
made a permanent record of the court.) 

May it please this Honorable Court, mem- 
bers of that distinguished society affection- 
ately known as the DAR, other ladies and 
gentlemen, and this select group now before 
me whom I can dignify with no higher ad- 
dress than “New Citizens of the United 
States”: 

This is an hour of fulsome pride to me 
and it is a moment of unparalleled accom- 
plishment for you. 

I am proud of both the circumstance and 
the occasion—proud that I was asked by this 
great, sincere and dedicated Judge, to say a 
few, select words to you—but infinitely 
prouder to cross with you the threshold of 
American citizenship. I cannot today fail to 
allude to the words of the immortal George 
Washington, gleaned from his masterful fare- 
well address. On that occasion, he said: 

“Citizens by birth or choice of a common 
country, that country has a right to con- 
centrate your affections. The name of Ameri- 
can, which belongs to you in your national 
capacity, must always exalt the just pride 
of patriotism more than any appellation de- 
rived from local discriminations.” 

That advice from the Father of our Coun- 
try was true then but it is truer now. 

You come of many bloods, and diverse 
cultures—you have harbored many beliefs 
and undergone unforgettable experiences— 
many are of different tongues and varying re- 
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ligions—but, today, these finite differences 
have been melded together in a commonality 
that is the great “American Dream” and so 
out of the metamorphosis of your past, you 
stand today as an American citizen. 

And in the days that follow today, I urge 
you to live as an American citizen—to live 
in the tradition of that office. If you have 
affection to give—give it to this land that 
has taken you in, If you have courage to 
spare, spend it to make this country strong. 
If you have strength and more, use it to 
dissuade her enemies from within as well as 
without. Most of you will never have to de- 
fend this country by force of arms but all of 
you will have to defend it by force of char- 
acter. The right of decent Americans to live 
in freedom and dignity is being constantly 
challenged at home as well as abroad. 

These scurrilous characters who bore from 
within are many and varied but, mostly, 
they are small ilk concerned in making only 
a public spectacle. I refer to those who ob- 
struct the defense of this country by en- 
couraging and advising the avoidance of 
military service and publicly burning their 
draft cards. Civil rights leaders who blatantly 
advocate civil disobedience and disrespect for 
law. Beatniks who claim the right to deter- 
mine which laws they will obey. Irrespon- 
sible recidivists who openly foment riots and 
publicly advocate murder and assassination. 
Bigots who wrap themselves in bed sheets 
and seek to take the law into their own 
hands for their own purposes. 

You will find, if you have not already done 
so, that there are those with both innocent 
and ulterior motives who will seek to cap- 
tivate your vote upon the narrow, selfish 
grounds of fear and prejudice. But I ask you 
to remember, above all, that you are, first, 
an American, You will constantly hear the 
chant of those who want to become the Pied 
Piper of Afro-Americans, Hebrew-Americans, 
Italian-Americans, German-Americans and 
Spanish-Americans, but I tell you this is the 
chant of selfish men and little minds. 

Remember until your dying day that there 
are no hyphenated Americans. 

It is going to be necessary for you, by your 
every word and deed, to create respect for law 
and order—to teach your children that per- 
sonal integrity and morality are not old- 
fashioned nor corny. Only by a concerted 
dedication of all Americans can the rampant 
rise of crime be stemmed. It will be your 
duty to serve upon the juries of our land. 
This you must do with dedication and im- 
partiality, unswayed by the vocation you 
pursue or the land from which you came. I 
cannot but here allude to the words of the 
late Judge (Joe) Sheehy, who late occupied 
this bench, and who I have so often heard 
say in his charge to the jury: 

“Service as a juror is the greatest single 
service that a citizen can perform for his 
country, save alone when bearing arms in 
time of War.” 

I want to urge you to cherish and protect 
both the office and the person of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. You have lately 
seen the commander-in-chief of this coun- 
try wrongfully beseiged by detractors— 
abused—maligned—condemned and sub- 
jected to almost every form of civil calumny 
known to man. But, be he Republican or 
Democrat, tall or short, fat or thin—remem- 
ber, above all, that he is the President of all 
the people, and entitled to the respect and 
honor of that office. I charge you, as Amer- 
ican citizens, to see that this office is ac- 
corded the respect and dignity to which it 
is entitled. 

In another hour of grim challenge, a full 
century ago, Abraham Lincoln, urged the 
American people with these words: 

“Let us have faith that right makes might, 
and in that faith let us, to the end, dare to 
do our duty as we understand it.” 

We are living in an age of uncertainty— 
an age of awesome national peril—an age 
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when freedom and totalitarian enslavement 
is drawing to a climax. We need faith as 
never before in this nation’s history. We 
must revive within us the faith of those who 
founded and made this country—the faith 
that enabled them to meet and overcome ad- 
versity. 

When I enter the building that houses this 
court, my heart never fails to beat faster at 
the sight of our flag rippling in the breeze. 
Let those of us who stand under it join 
hearts in one faith—join hands in one pur- 
pose—for the safety and sanctity of this re- 
public—for the rights of man and the majesty 
of the law—for the moral trusteeship of pri- 
vate property and public office. 

I am one of those old-fashioned Americans 
who is not ashamed of his country—who still 
gets a lump in his throat when he hears “The 
Star Spangled Banner’—who has to choke 
back tears when Old Glory reaches the top 
of the flag pole and one who is willing to 
stand up and be counted as one who does 
not regard capitalism, private initiative and 
free enterprise as dirty words or as synonyms 
for greed but as the foundation upon which 
a great culture has been built and as the 
economic system which has made our Nation 
the greatest in all the world. 

Before closing, I want to abjure you to 
uphold the courts of this country and the 
rule of law. I want to impel you to strike 
down those who would make it a rule of men. 
I want you to rise up in righteous indigna- 
tion when you see and when you hear of 
the shameful spectacle of those who would 
flagrantly disobey the edicts of our Courts. 

We need citizens with a capacity for moral 
indignation, citizens with faith, citizens with 
convictions, citizens with God-given strength 
and determination to uphold the cause of 
democracy. 

I can now think of no more appropriate 
words with which to close than a recent 
peroration of J. Edgar Hoover: 

“History teaches us that we must carefully 
tend the fires of freedom here at home—for 
the light of free men will penetrate the 
darkness of tyranny wherever it exists in the 
world, bringing hope and trust in our noble 
cause. We must dedicate ourselves to the 
principle that freedom under God is man’s 
destiny. We must not only live our lives ac- 
cording to this principle, but we must also 
defend it unto death with the courage of 
free men. 

“Let us live our lives so that we may pro- 
claim to the whole world: Individual Free- 
dom is our creed—national freedom is our 
heritage—world freedom is our goal.” 


NEW CHALLENGES 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to share with my colleagues the 
timely remarks of my friend, Willard 
Deason, Commissioner of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, when he ad- 
dressed the annual spring conference of 
Work-Factor Associates of the East Coast 
recently at the Waldorf Astoria Hotel 
in New York. His talk was on “New 
Challenges.” 

The remarks follow: 


New CHALLENGES 
(Remarks of Willard Deason, Commissioner, 
Interstate Commerce Commission) 
Whatever the mind of man visualizes, the 
genius of modern science turns into fact. 
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Ahead for America, the 70’s hold an amazing 
new age of miracles. 

During the 70’s our gross national product 
will have reached 1.2 trillion, 

Our people will be in the midst of a credit 
card economy and we'll be approaching a 
cashless, checkless society in which com- 
puters will handle everything. 

Our cars will have clocks that work—our 
ladies will have bathing caps that don’t 
leak—and our appliances won’t need servic- 
ing the day after the warranty expires. 

Today, our population is 200 million—and 
the curve of the future is up. 

Sometime during the 70’s our population 
will reach 250 million, 

Our farm population will be half what it 
is today. 

70% of our people will live on 1% of our 
land, 

In the 70’s the world will be our neighbor- 
hood. Let us hope that by then we will have 
learned to become good neighbors. 

In the 70’s, as today, most of our children 
will be learning in buildings that are a gen- 
eration old. 

But we will see: 

High school graduates increase by 25%. 

Teachers increase by one-half million. 

A 70% increase in those seeking bachelor’s 
degrees. 

And a 100% increase in those seeking mas- 
ter’s and doctoral degrees. 

Our schools will be designed around tele- 
vision, electronic printers, and microfilm 
libraries. 

The 70’s will be distinguished by mental 
rather than physical labor. 

Educated professionals will enjoy a seller's 
market. 

However, we must take care that these ac- 
complishments are not in vain. We must 
take care that the children of the 70’s do 
not retreat into a world of psychedelic 
dream—loving in and dropping out. 

We must plan now if our youth are to be- 
come a part of the American mainstream 
that flows into adult maturity. 

By the end of the 70’s over half of our 
families will be earning more than $10,000 a 
year. 

Our affluent society will be even more 
affluent, 

We will have more goods and more sery- 
ices than ever before, and we will spend 
more for recreation and labor-saving devices. 

Projecting current trends, the average 
work week will have been reduced to 35% 
hours. 

But, projecting other current trends 

The number of divorces may reach an all- 
time high. 

The number of children born out of wed- 
lock may exceed 300,000 per year. 

Our courts may hear over 1 million juve- 
nile delinquency cases each year. 

And suicide may continue to be the second 
leading cause of teen-age deaths. 

These trends disturb me. They must be 
reversed if we are all to really enjoy the 
prosperity of the 70’s. There cannot be a 
better life for any unless there is a better 
life for all. 

During the 70’s, there will be an explo- 
sion in the number of young adults. Over 
half of our people will be under 25 years 
old. 

Prosperity has been the general rule 
throughout the lives of these young people. 
Debt will hold no horror for them. They will 
have become accustomed to satisfying wants 
now—and paying later. 

The effect these young people have on 
business will be dramatic. Their style of 
living will set the pattern for society, and 
their beliefs will be a strong force in politics. 

The 70's will bring change in the impor- 
tant 35-54 year-old group—a fact which 
could have serious consequences for a num- 
ber of industries. 
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It is this group that can afford a second 
or a third or a fourth car. 

It is this group that buys higher quality 
merchandise. 

It is this group which manages virtually 
all of the nation’s business. 

And it is this group which supplies its 
executives. 

Competition for the goods and services of 
these people is bound to be severe in the 
70’s. The competition for executive talent is 
likely to be even more severe. 

In the 70's over 20 million Americans will 
have reached the legendary retirement age— 
65. No longer will these people be content to 
merely survive. They will want the good 
things in life. These people will have money 
to spend. 

They will represent a distinct and profita- 
ble market with special needs in services, 
medical care, recreation, food and travel. 
Politically, they will be a potent force. 

The consumers’ market of the 70’s will be 
more vast than today’s—and it will be dif- 
ferent from today’s. 

The American consumer will be subjected; 
through various media, to over 2,000 adver- 
a per day, and selectivity will be 


Today's industries must expect and they 
must be prepared for a more sophisticated 
customer in the 70’s. 

One of the greatest problems we will face 
in the next decade is the conservation of 
our natural resources. 

Today, our daily water consumption is 360 
Dillion gallons, 

That is two-thirds of our nation’s natural 
water supply. 

By the end of the 70’s, our water needs 
will be over 500 billion gallons a day—con- 
ae, more than our natural water sup- 
Ply. 

This means that in 10 years desalinated 
water will be used if we are to satisfy our 
daily needs. 

Closely related to this problem are such 
potential difficulties as waste disposal, high- 
way litter, air pollution, and the contamina- 
tion of our rivers and streams. 

Our efforts to obtain clean air and water 
will have a hard time Keeping pace with 
threats from new sources of pollution. The 
next decade may find us buried in our own 


During the 70’s, an enlightened business 
community will be obliged to take the lead 
in the effort to conserve natural resources 
and those who lead will be obliged to prod 
those who lag. 

No less important in the 70’s will be the 
conservation of human resources: 

In the next 10 years the transplanting of 
hearts and other vital organs will be com- 
mon, 


Communicable diseases will be virtually 
eliminated 


Medical data will be captured, stored, and 
analyzed by computers, 

A cure for the common cold may be found. 

And some cancers will be arrested, 

But the physical and emotional health of 
our people may still be far from perfect, 

It is still a shocking fact that in saving 
the lives of babies, America ranks 15th among 
the nations of the world. 

That crippling diseases still go undetected. 

That life expectancy for non-whites has 
come up only to the 1940 level for whites. 

That alcoholism accounts for an economic 
loss of $2 billion per year. 

That half of our hospital beds are occupied 
by the mentally 111. 

Yes, we have a way to go if our aspirations 
for a healthier America are to be fulfilled in 
the 70's. And unless those aspirations are 
fulfilled, our material accomplishments, how- 
ever great, will be of little consequence to 
many. 

Research and development is starting to 
pay off, and by the 70’s its dividends could 
be handsome. 
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The atomic age will have begun to deliver 
its promised world of wonders—enriching the 
lives of people everywhere. In the next 
decade: 

One-third of our electrical power could 
come from nuclear energy. 

The atom could be used to eradicate agri- 
cultural pests. 

Atomic power could be used to desalt sea 
water and allow it to be used to irrigate the 
world’s deserts and increase the world’s till- 
able land. 

Atomic energy could allow us to produce 
better products from sheet steel to automo- 
bile tires. 

Yes, the 70’s hold all this and more for 
the man who brings the atom under control 
for peaceful purposes. 

In just the past few years we have seen 
the communications industry grow dramat- 
ically. 

Americans have spent $20 billion for 120 
million TV sets. 

The component hi-fi industry has been in- 
creasing at the rate of 20% a year. 

The transistor radio ranks with the print- 
ing press in widening mens horizons. 

Manufacturers have predicted that the 
home electronics industry will grow to rival, 
and perhaps surpass, even the automobile 
industry. 

A Roper survey tells us that more people 
look to television as a primary source of news 
than to newspapers. 

The social and political influence of broad- 
casting is enormous. And we need look no 
further than the censorship in communist 
nations to appreciate that fact. 

Within the next decade it may be possible 
to broadcast television from satellites directly 
into the home—bypassing the TV station. 

General Sarnoff predicts a global TV au- 
dience of 1 billion by the end of the 1970’s. 

The responsibilities of the broadcasting in- 
dustry to the public in the 70’s will be awe- 
some. That industry, I am gratified to say, 
has already accepted the challenge. 

I am even more gratified that the public 
has responded so favorably to good pro- 


gramming. 

The National Geographic Society has con- 
sistently received high ratings for its series, 
and it has been flooded with letters. 

Humble Oil received thousands of letters 
of appreciation for its presentation of the 
“Age of Kings”—and many included requests 
for credit cards. 

During the 70's the sales potential of good 
programming will be realized. More firms 
will sponsor programs that broaden artistic 
and intellectual horizons. 

Educational television will come into its 
own, 

The communications industry of the 70’s 
will have rid itself of the “vast wasteland” 
tag. 


As the 70’s bring more and more peovle 
into urban areas, transportation will play a 
vital part in our scheme of living. 

Today, the word “transportation” means 
many things to many people. 

In a recent talk Secretary of Transporta- 
tion Alan Boyd expounded a lengthy, but 
provocative, definition not found in the dic- 
tionary. He said: 

“To the carrier and shipper, transportation 
is a knot of government red tape that can be 
untied only by lawyers, tax consultants and 
lobbyists. 

“To the poor commuter, it is a road to hell 
paved with good intentions. 

“To the cities which need better transit 
systems, it is a desire named streetcar. 

To the air traveler, transportation is the 
friendly skies full of fast planes, slow ticket 
counters, and hundreds of suitcases that look 
exactly like his.” 

While there may be some disagreement 
on the definition of transportation, there 
may be no ent that tomorrow’s 
needs will not be satisfied by today’s trans- 
portation system. 
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The nation’s transport capacity must 
double by the end of the 70’s if demands 
on the system continue at present rates. 

This development should bring a new 
spirit of tion the various 
modes. But I doubt that we will have fully 
integrated transportation companies operat- 
ing trains, trucks, buses, and planes in the 
70's. 

Motor vehicle travel on our city’s streets 
may be slower than the horses and wagons 
of the 1900's. 

Parking will be acute and much of our 
time, as today, may be spent in bumper-to- 
bumper traffic. 

In the 1970's our interstate highway pro- 
gram will be complete, but another will be 
needed to handle the additional 26 million 
cars. 

The reshaping of our railroads will con- 
tinue into the 70’s. 

In just the past few days, the Santa Fe 
and the Penn-Central Railroads have pro- 
prosed a transcontinental Land-Bridge“ 
freight service between Los Angeles and New 
York City. 

Their proposal is aimed at cargo moving 
between Europe and Asia and it could cut 
up to 2 weeks from the present all-sea move- 
ment through the Panama Canal. 

I look for other railroads to follow that 
lead and, in the 70's, to see transcontinental 
freight service firmly established. 

I expect the high-speed passenger service 
in the Northeast Corridor will prove a suc- 
cess and that the same type of operation 
will probably be extended to other congested 
areas 


Further technological changes will con- 
tinue and railroads will probably receive a 
better return on investment. 

Of all modes of transport, the airline in- 
dustry will probably be the greatest bene- 
ficiary of the 70’s. 

But totally new concepts in airports will 
be required over the next decade. 

Walking distances in air terminals will be 
reduced. 

Automated ticketing system will issue 
tickets and confirm reservations. 

All-weather landing will be possible at 
most airports. 

High-speed mass ground transportation 
connecting airport to city center will be built 
to relieve airport access congestion. 

Computers will be used by all airlines to 
monitor the health of engines. 

The supersonic transport will enter airline 
service and, even with „ it will 
carry more than 3 times as much freight in 
its cargo compartment as today’s passenger 
jets carry in theirs. 

But I'm not here today just to forecast 
future material improvements. We've all 
read about them. We've all talked about 
them. We all expect them. And we'll all get 
them. 

There is another matter—often over- 
looked—but no less important than material 
accomplishments. The mood of the Ameri- 
can people in the 70’s. 

Will the values of the American institu- 
tion keep pace with our material growth? 

Will the fabric and fibre of our demo- 
cratic process be able to stand the strain? 

Will our ethics and moral attitudes be in 
a state of decay? 

Will a tradition of reverence be lost? 

Will the mood of America allow us to 
fully enjoy the material accomplishments 
of the 70's? 

In 1776, a small group of colonists pro- 
claimed to the world an “American Dream.” 
A model for all mankind. They fought for 
it, starved for it, and many died for it. But 
they won, and in the end, the American 
Dream became a reality. 

Somewhere along the line, the mood of 
many of our people seems to have sagged. 

The vitality of the American Dream has 
become tarnished. 
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The thought of 3 often evokes 
feelings of embarrassmen 

Some apologetically —— of the Decla- 
ration of Independence. 

How often do we sing the Star Spangled 
Banner or recite the Pledge of Allegiance? 

A few years ago, before the 
American Bar Association, Chief Justice 
Warren said that if the Bill of Rights were 
to be voted on today, he doubted that it 
would pass. 

These attitudes alarm me. The mood of 
America must be the touchstone of the 70’s— 
and not the millstone. 

The 70’s will truly be an age of miracles 
but, in conclusion, I would caution you that 
the progress of no nation can be measured 
solely by the yardstick of material growth. 

We must take care not to allow ourselves 
to become so overwhelmed with our physical 
accomplishments that we lose sight of the 
basic things that have made America great. 

We must stop the drift from the American 
Dream today. 

By accepting the burdens of a free world. 

By returning to the barn-raising spirit of 
mutual endeavor. 

By ending the “Age of the Shrug” and by 
preparing now for the 70's. 

To paraphrase Vice President Humphrey— 

Let’s not sell our country short. 

It is a young nation—yet it is a mature 
nation. 

If we can’t succeed with all our wealth, 
our power, our resources, and heritage of 
freedom, who in the world can? 

We are as young as our hope. As old as 
our doubts. 

The challenge of the 70’s is great. But we 
can meet that challenge if we will it. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. FRIEDEL (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT), for today, on account of death 
in the family. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (at the request of 
Mr. GRRALD R. Forp), for today, on ac- 
count of official business. 

Mr. Corman on account of official 
business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr, Pucinsxi, today, for 60 minutes. 

Mr. HALPERN (at the request of Mr. 
KUYKENDALL), for 10 minutes, today; to 
revise and extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. KUYKENDALL, for 15 minutes, to- 
day; to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 
to: 

All Members to revise and extend their 
remarks on the subject of Mr. Pucrnskr’s 
special order. 

Mr. Teacue of Texas to follow the re- 
marks of Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania 
during debate on H.R, 15856. 

Mr. CABELL to follow the remarks of 
Mr. Teacue of Texas during debate on 
H.R. 15856. 

Mr, TEAGUE of Texas to revise and ex- 
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tend all his remarks made today in the 
Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. FuLrox of Pennsylvania to revise 
and extend all his remarks made today 
in the Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. Ryan to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter in 
connection with his remarks on the rule 
on the NASA authorization bill. 

Mr. Ryan to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter on 
the Roudebush amendment to the NASA 
authorization bill. 

Mr. MADDEN. 

Mr. Don H. CLausEN and to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mrs. Green of Oregon to extend her 
remarks following passage of H.R. 15856. 

(The following Members at the request 
of Mr. KUYKENDALL and to include ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

REINECKE. 

WYATT. 

HosMeEr in two instances. 

STEIGER of Arizona in one instance. 
BROOMFIELD in three instances. 
WYODLER in two instances. 

CONTE. 


ScHERLE in two instances. 
Tart. 
DUNCAN. 
DERWINSKI in four instances. 
LANGEN. 
MESKILL. 
BUTTON. 
BrOYHILL of Virginia in two 


PRRRRERESRRRESEEE 


MINSHALL. 
. Bos Wiison in three instances. 
. THOMPSON of Georgia. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. BrRINKLEY) and to include 
extraneous matter: ) 

ALBERT. 

Pucinsk1 in 10 instances. 
ROSENTHAL in three instances. 
Resnick in two instances. 
OTTINGER in four instances. 
PoDELL in three instances. 


DINGELL. 

OLsEN in two instances, 
EILBERG in two instances. 
RakickK in six instances. 


PESRRRREERRERERRES 


SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill of the Senate of 
the following title: 

S. 2745. An act to provide for the observ- 
ance of the centennial of the signing of the 
1868 treaty of peace between the Navajo 
Indian Tribe and the United States. 
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BILL PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on May 1, 1968, pre- 
sent to the President, for his approval, 
a bill of the House of the following title: 

H.R. 2434. An act for the relief of Nora 
Austin Hendrickson. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. BRINKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 10 minutes p.m.) , under 
its previous order, the House adjourned 
until Monday, May 5, 1968, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1804, A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief of 
Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
May 11, 1967, submitting a report together 
with accompanying papers and illustrations, 
on an interim report on Red River below 
Denison Dam, La., Ark, Okla., and Tex. 
navigation and bank stabilization, requested 
by resolutions of the Committee on Public 
Works, U.S. Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, adopted September 12, 1958, and Feb- 
ruary 24, 1960 (H. Doc. No. 304); to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works and ordered to be 
printed with illustrations. 

1805. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Navy, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation to amend section 815 of title 10, 
United States Code, to authorize the Secre- 
taries of the military departments to extend 
increased nonjudicial punishment powers to 
certain officers; to the Committee on Armed 
Services, 

1806. A letter from the Secretary of Labor, 
transmitting the sixth annual report on the 
administration of the Welfare and Pension 
Plans Disclosure Act, for 1967, pursuant to 
the provisions of section 14(b) of the act; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

1807. A letter from the Secretary of Labor, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to provide additional protection for the 
rights of participants in private pension 
plans, to establish minimum standards for 
vesting and funding of private pension plans, 
to provide an insurance program guarantee- 
ing plan termination protection, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

1808. A letter from the Secretary, Export- 
Import Bank of the United States, trans- 
mitting a list of Export-Import Bank insur- 
ance and guarantees issued in February and 
March 1968 in connection with U.S. exports 
to certain countries, pursuant to the provi- 
sions of title III of the Foreign Assistance and 
Related Agencies Appropriation Act of 1968 
and the Presidential Determination of Feb- 
ruary 4, 1964; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

1809. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port and recommendation concerning a cer- 
tain claim against the United States, pur- 
suant to the provisions of 31 U.S.C. 236; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1810. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice, transmitting copies 
of orders entered in the cases of certain aliens 
who have been found admissible, pursuant to 
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the provisions of section 212(a) (28) (I) (ii) 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1811. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice, transmitting copies 
of list and orders entered in cases in which 
the authority contained in section 212(d) (3) 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act was 
exercised in behalf of such aliens, pursuant 
to section 212(d) (6) of the act; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

1812. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice, transmitting copies 
of orders suspending deportation together 
with a list of persons involved, pursuant to 
the provisions of section 244(a)(1) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952, as 
amended; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1813. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice, transmitting copy of 
an order suspending deportation in a certain 
case, pursuant to the provisions of section 
244 (a) (2) of the Immigration and National- 
ity Act of 1952, as amended; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. PERKINS: Committee on Education 
and Labor. H.R. 16819. A bill to amend the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Act to extend the 
authorization of grants to States for rehabili- 
tation services, to broaden the scope of goods 
and services available under that act for 
the handicapped, and for other purposes; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 1346). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. MORGAN: Committee of conference. 
H.R. 14940. An act to amend the Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Act, as amended, in 
order to extend the authorization for appro- 
priations (Rept. No. 1347). Ordered to be 
printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. EVERETT: 

H.R. 16975. A bill to amend section 123(c) 
of title 28, United States Code, so as to trans- 
fer Haywood County from the western to the 
eastern division of the western district of 
Tennessee; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. FUQUA: 

H. R. 16976. A bill to designate the lands 
of the Sixth Congressional District of Okla- 
homa as wilderness; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mrs. KELLY: 

H.R. 16977. A bill to amend the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958 to authorize aircraft 
noise abatement regulation, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MINISH: 

H.R. 16978. A bill to provide for the issu- 
ance of a commemorative stamp honoring 
Mme. Marie Sklodowska-Curle, the discoverer 
of radium; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. PRICE of Texas: 

H.R. 16979. A bill to provide for orderly 
trade in iron and steel mill products; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. STAGGERS: 

H.R. 16980, A bill to authorize the Secre- 

tary of Transportation to establish safety 
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standards, rules, and regulations for railroad 
equipment, trackage, facilities, and opera- 
tions, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. GURNEY (for himself, Mr. 
CRAMER, Mr. McEwen, Mr. EDWARDS 
of Alabama, Mr. BROYHILL of Vir- 
ginia, Mr. Wyman, and Mr. 
SCHERLE) : 

H.R. 16981. A bill limiting the use for dem- 
onstration purposes of any federally owned 
property in the District of Columbia, requir- 
ing the posting of a bond, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. BINGHAM: 

H.R. 16982. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to authorize a tax 
credit for certain educational expenses; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CARTER: 

H.R. 16983. A bill to establish a “National 
Conference on Law and Order—Now”; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

H.R. 16984. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to provide employment and 
relocation assistance for veterans; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. DOLE: 

H.R. 16985. A bill to amend section 3146 
of title 18, United States Code, to provide 
that a court may impose conditions on the 
release of a person who poses a danger to 
any other person or to the community; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. EILBERG: 

H.R. 16986. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to increase the maximum 
amount of the lump-sum death payment; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HATHAWAY: 

H.R. 16987. A bill to amend part I of the 
Federal Power Act to clarify the manner in 
which the licensing authority of the Com- 
mission and the right of the United States 
to take over a project or projects upon or 
after the expiration of any license shall be 
exercised; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. KYROS: 

H.R. 16988. A bill to enable baby chick, 
started pullet, laying hen, and table egg pro- 
ducers to consistently provide an adequate 
supply of these commodities to meet the 
needs of consumers, to stabilize, maintain, 
and develop orderly marketing conditions at 
prices reasonable to the consumers and pro- 
ducers, and to promote and expand the use 
and consumption of such commodities and 
products thereof; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland: 

H.R. 16989. A bill to provide for improved 
employee-management relations in the Fed- 
eral service, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. ANNUNZIO: 

H.R. 16990. A bill to amend the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ASPINALL (for himself, Mr. 
HALEY, Mr. Morris, Mr. RHODES of 
Arizona, and Mr. KYL): 

H.R. 16991. A bill to amend the laws re- 
lating to the administration of Indian affairs; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. BURKE of Florida: 

H.R. 16992. A bill to provide for orderly 
trade in fresh fruits and vegetables, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, 

By Mr. DELLENBACK (for himself, 
Mr. Wrarr, Mrs. Green of Oregon, 
and Mr, ULLMAN) : 

H.R. 16993. A bill to provide for holding 
terms of the U.S, District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Oregon at Coquille; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FALLON (for himself and Mr. 
KLUCZYNSKI) : 

H.R. 16994. A bill to authorize appropria- 
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tions for the fiscal years 1970 and 1971 for 
the construction of certain highways in ac- 
cordance with title 23 of the United States 
Code, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works, 

By Mr. FASCELL: 

H.R. 16995. A bill to amend title I of the 
Land and Water Conservation Fund Act of 
1965, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. KEITH (for himself, Mr. Mc- 
Cormack, Mr. PHILBIN, Mr. DON- 
OHUE, Mr. Bares, Mr. BoLanp, Mr. 
O’NEILL of Massachusetts, Mr. Mac- 
DONALD of Massachusetts, Mr. BuRKE 
of Massachusetts, Mr. CONTE, Mr. 
Morse, and Mrs. HECKLER of Mas- 
sachusetts) : 

H. R. 16996. A bill to designate certain 
lands in the Monomoy National Wildlife Ref- 
uge, Barnstable County, Mass., as wilderness; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. RAILSBACK (for himself, Mr. 
DELLENBACK, Mr. Lipscoms, and Mr, 
MICHEL) 


H.R. 16997. A bill to amend the U.S. fair 
housing law; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. RESNICK: 

H.R. 16998. A bill to enable baby chick, 
started pullet, laying hen, and table egg pro- 
ducers to consistently provide an adequate 
supply of these commodities to meet the 
needs of consumers, to stabilize, maintain, 
and develop orderly marketing conditions at 
prices reasonable to the consumers and pro- 
ducers, and to promote and expand the use 
and consumption of such commodities and 
products thereof; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

H.R. 16999. A bill to amend the Packers and 
Stockyards Act of 1921, as amended, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 

By Mr. TALCOTT: 

H.R. 17000. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to equalize the retirement pay 
of members of the uniformed services of 
equal rank and years of service, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Armed Sery- 


ices. 
By Mr. WOLFF: 

H.R. 17001. A bill to establish a “National 
Conference on Law and Order—Now”; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ABBITT: 

H.R. 17002. A bill to amend the tobacco 
marketing quota provisions of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BARRETT (for himself, Mr. 
WIDNALL, Mrs. SULLIVAN, Mr. ASHLEY, 
Mr. MOORHEAD, Mr. St GERMAIN, Mr. 
GonzaLEz, Mr. Reuss, Mr. Frno, and 
Mr. Brown of Michigan) : 

H.R. 17003. A bill to amend the National 
Housing Act to provide for a national pro- 
gram to improve the availability of n 
insurance protection for residential and 
business properties against fire, crime, and 
other perils, through the cooperative efforts 
of the Federal and State Governments and 
the private property insurance industry, to 
provide rehabilitation assistance for low- 
income property owners whose properties do 
not meet reasonable underwriting standards, 
to authorize Federal reinsurance with ap- 
propriate loss sharing by the States against 
insurance losses resulting from riots and 
other civil commotion, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. FOUNTAIN: 

H.R. 17004. A bill to prohibit camping 
upon certain lands within the District of 
Columbia under the jurisdiction of the Secre- 
tary of Interior; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. HATHAWAY: 

H. R. 17005. A bill to set forth a congres- 

sional statement on a national educational 
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policy and to direct the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to initiate a compre- 
hensive study on the formulation of a plan 
to implement such policy; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 17006. A bill to establish an indepen- 
dent agency to be known as the U.S. Office of 
Utility Consumers’ Counsel to represent the 
interests of the Federal Government and the 
consumers of the Nation before Federal and 
State regulatory agencies with respect to 
matters pertaining to certain electric, gas, 
telephone, and telegraph utilities, to amend 
section 201 of the Federal Property and Ad- 
ministrative Services Act pertaining to pro- 
ceedings before Federal and State regulatory 
agencies, to provide grants and other Fed- 
eral assistance to State and local govern- 
ments for the establishment and operation 
of utility consumers’ counsels, to provide 
Federal grants to universities and other non- 
profit organizations for the study and col- 
lection of information relating to utility 
consumer matters, to improve methods for 
obtaining and disseminating information 
with respect to the operations of utility com- 
panies of interest to the Federal Government 
and other consumers and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

By Mrs. MAY: 

H.R. 17007. A bill to make certain rec- 
lamation project expenses nonreimbursable; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. MOORE: 

H.R. 17008. A bill to encourage the growth 
of international trade on a fair and equitable 
basis; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. O’KONSKI;: 

H.R. 17009. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide a minimum 
primary benefit of $100 a month (with cor- 
responding increases in the benefits payable 
to certain uninsured or insufficiently insured 
individuals); to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. RANDALL: 

H.R. 17010. A bill to amend title 39, United 
States Code, to provide for door delivery mail 
service for certain city delivery service areas 
without door delivery service inhabited by 
senior citizens, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. RUPPE (for himself, Mr. Mc- 
Donap of Michigan, Mr. Escu, and 
VANDER JAGT) : 

H.R.17011. A bill to designate certain 

lands in the Seney, Huron Islands, and 
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Michigan Islands National Wildlife Refuges 
in Michigan as wilderness; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. DANIELS: 

H.J. Res. 1258. Joint resolution authoriz- 
ing the President to proclaim the third Sun- 
day in May of each year as Grandmother and 
Grandfather’s Day; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. RESNICK: 

H.J. Res. 1259. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the temporary funding of the emergency 
credit revolving fund; to the Committee on 
Agriculture, 

By Mr. EVERETT (for himself and Mr. 
KUYKENDALL) : 

H. Res. 1154. Resolution expressing the 
sense of the House with respect to the use of 
certain Government property; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. PODELL: 

H. Res. 1155. Resolution to establish a se- 
lect committee of the House of Representa- 
tives to study the unmet needs of the people 
of the United States for food, clothing, and 
other necessities of life, and to recommend 
appropriate programs to insure every resi- 
dent of the United States adequate food, 
clothing, and other basic necessities of life; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. RESNICK: 

H. Res. 1156. Resolution expressing the 
sense of Congress that medical doctors sery- 
ing in rural areas should be provided with an 
appropriate exemption from military service; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. ROSENTHAL: 

H. Res. 1157. Resolution commemorating 
the 20th anniversary of the State of Israel; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. WATSON: 

H. Res. 1158. Resolution expressing the 
sense of the House with respect to the use of 
certain Government property; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DIGGS: 

H.R. 17012. A bill for the relief of Engracia 
Dulce de Bejuco; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAWKINS: 

H.R. 17013. A bill for the relief of Byung 

Ai Cho; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland: 

H.R. 17014. A bill for the relief of Rev, Dr. 
Christopher Stephen Mann; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PEPPER: 

H.R. 17015. A bill for the relief of Dr. Ar- 
thur Gosselin; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. PUCINSKI: 

H.R. 17016. A bill for the relief of Mr. Pan- 
agiotis Leontaritis; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. REINECKE: 

H.R. 17017. A bill for the relief of Hong 
Jin Chun (also known as David Chun) and 
his wife, Bok Lae Sue Chun; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RESNICK; 

H.R. 17018. A bill for the relief of Dr. 
Ok Soon Kim; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania: 

H. R. 17019. A bill for the relief of Salvatore 
Calafiore, his wife, Aida Calafiore, and their 
sons, Giuseppe Calafiore and Salvatore Cala- 
fiore; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 17020. A bill for the releif of Maria 
Teresa Vega; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. RYAN: 

H. R. 17021. A bill for the relief of Eduardo 
Bolivar Batista-Good, his wife, Luisa Lopez 
de Batista, and their children, Emily Her- 
nandez Batista and Lorenzo A. Hernandez 
Batista; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STRATTON: 

H.R. 17022. A bill for the relief of Pvt. Willy 
R. Michalik, RA15924409; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

303. By Mr. COLLIER: Petition of James 
M. Berry, Doylestown, Pa., and others, rela- 
tive to aid and comfort to our enemies; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

304. By the SPEAKER: Petition of James 
Williams, Minneapolis, Minn., and others, 
relative to the impeachment of the Presi- 
dent; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

305. Also, petition of James Wiliams, 
Minneapolis, Minn., and others, relative to 
the impeachment of the Vice President; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE—Thursday, May 2, 1968 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock noon, and 
was called to order by Hon. Sprssarp L. 
HoLLAND, a Senator from the State of 
Florida. 

Rabbi Morris A. Landes, Congregation 
Adath Jeshurun, Pittsburgh, Pa., offered 
the following prayer: 


Our God and God of our fathers, we 
are thankful for the dream which is these 
United States of America, one Nation 
unified in spirit and in purpose, conceived 
in liberty and dedicated to the proposi- 
tion that all men are created equal and 
are endowed with God-given rights of 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness without regard to race, color, creed, 
or place of national origin. Grant us the 
wisdom and the understanding to make 
that dream a reality for all the inhabi- 
tants of our oceanbound borders. May 
concord and harmony exist within our 
Nation, and may we exert our tremen- 


dous spiritual and material assets for the 
well-being of all our citizens and for the 
improvement of the lot of all mankind. 

On this day, the 20th anniversary of 
the State of Israel, we are thankful as 
well for an ancient prophecy come true, 
whereby the people of the Bible have 
returned to the land of the Bible there to 
found once again a nation promised by 
Biblical Writ. 

We are grateful that the dream and 
the prophecy have joined together in the 
sympathetic support manifested by our 
great Nation to the concept of a reborn 
State of Israel during the decades when 
that State was aborning, and in the 
brotherly friendship that has prevailed 
in the two decades of Israel's existence 
between our own glorious and established 
democracy and the young democratic 
bastion in the Near East which is the 
State of Israel. 


O, Thou whose name is “Peace,” spread 
Thy canopy of peace over a troubled 
and groping humanity, Amen, 


DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The legislative clerk read the follow- 

ing letter: 
U.S, SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., May 2, 1968, 
To the Senate: 

Being temporarily absent from the Sen- 
ate, I appoint Hon. Sprssarp L. HOLLAND, a 
Senator from the State of Florida, to per- 
form the duties of the Chair during my 
absence. 

CARL HAYDEN, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. HOLLAND thereupon took the 
chair as Acting President pro tempore. 
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THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of 
Wednesday, May 1, 1968, be dispensed 
with. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Rep- 
resentatives by Mr. Hackney, one of 
its reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed, without amendment, 
the bill (S. 2745) to provide for the ob- 
servance of the centennial of the sign- 
ing of the 1868 Treaty of Peace between 
the Navajo Indian Tribe and the United 
States. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H.R. 16913) 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and related agencies 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1969, 
and for other purposes, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the concurrent 
resolution (H. Con. Res. 615) extending 
the congratulations of the Congress to 
the College of William and Mary on its 
275th anniversary, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills: 


H.R. 10477. An act to amend chapter 37 of 
title 38 of the United States Code with re- 
spect to the veterans’ home loan program, to 
amend the National Housing Act with re- 
spect to interest rates on insured mortgages, 
and for other purposes; 

H.R. 11527. An act to direct the Secretary 
of Agriculture to release on behalf of the 
United States conditions in a deed conveying 
certain lands to the University of Maine and 
to provide for conveyance of certain interests 
in such lands so as to permit such university, 
subject to certain conditions, to sell, lease, or 
otherwise dispose of such lands; and 

H.R. 13176. An act to amend the acts of 
February 1, 1826, and February 20, 1833, to 
authorize the State of Ohio to use the pro- 
ceeds from the sale of certain lands for edu- 
cational purposes. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H.R. 16913) making appro- 
priation for the Department of Agricul- 
ture and related agencies for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1969, and for other 
purposes, was read twice by its title and 
referred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 


HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 


The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 615) extending the congratulations 
of the Congress to the College of William 
and Mary on its 275th anniversary, was 
referred to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 
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LIMITATION ON STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that statements 
in relation to the transaction of routine 
morning business be limited to 3 min- 
utes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


THE 20TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
ESTABLISHMENT OF ISRAEL 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk a resolution, for myself and 
the distinguished majority leader, and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The resolution will be read. 

The legislative clerk read the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 284), as follows: 

Whereas the people of the United States, 
speaking through the President and tiie Con- 
gress, favored restoration of an independent 
Jewish nation in Palestine; and 

Whereas resolutions expressing support for 
that objective were adopted by the Sixty- 
seventh, Sixty-ninth, Seventy-ninth, Eighty- 
first, and Eighty-fifth Congresses; and 

Whereas the State of Israel was established 
on the fifth of Iyar, 5708, twenty years ago 
today, according to the Hebrew calendar; and 

Whereas during these twenty years Israel 
has defended her right to exist, developed her 
economy, given sanctuary to more than one 
million two hundred and fifty thousand refu- 
gees and immigrants, cultivated the arts and 
sciences, and established and strengthened 
democratic institutions, serving the cause of 
freedom and human advancement; and 

Whereas, regrettably, a peace settlement 
between Israel and her Arab neighbors has 
not yet been achieved: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Senate of the United 
States extends its congratulations to the 
people of Israel on this anniversary and best 
wishes for continued progress and expresses 
the hope that the nations of the Near East 
may soon meet, as neighbors, in negotiations 
which will lead to peace, economic and cul- 
tural cooperation, and which will bring sta- 
bility and progress to the Near East to the 
benefit of all the peoples of the region. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, over the 
years, I have personally seen the trans- 
formation of what looked like a piece of 
desert in the Middle East into a thing of 
green and beauty, where happy people 
today reside in their homeland. 

This is the 20th anniversary of the 
beginning of the Republic of Israel, and 
I ask for the adoption of the resolution. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the names of the Senator from 
California [Mr. KUCHEL], the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Javits], and the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. GRIFFIN] 
be added as cosponsors. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, although 
it is a departure from my usual rule, I 
ask unanimous consent that the resolu- 
tion lie at the desk until the conclusion 
of today’s session, for additional co- 
sponsors. 
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The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield the floor. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that my name be 
added as a cosponsor of the resolution. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, observ- 
ance of the 20th anniversary of the 
founding of the State of Israel kindles 
warm personal and official memories of 
1948. As the then Governor of the State 
of Rhode Island, I shared the enthusiasm 
not only of my Jewish neighbors but also 
of all the people of Rhode Island over 
the birth of free Israel. 

Christian Rhode Island points with 
pride to the patriotism and good citizen- 
ship of Rhode Island Jewry proved over 
200 years. A bright page of our history is 
Newport’s Touro Synagogue—two cen- 
turies old—now a national shrine, and 
the loveliest monument to early Amer- 
ican Jewry. 

This is but an incident of Rhode Island 
history accented by hospitals and civic 
centers as well as synagogues, temples, 
and an entire catalog of community ac- 
complishments revered by all Rhode Is- 
land as the Jewish recognition and ex- 
pression of charity as justice—individual 
obligation and personal piety translated 
generously into universal well-being. 

No wonder Rhode Island rejoices in 
1968 at the 20th anniversary of an event 
they celebrated in 1948. 

Twenty years ago we were witnesses 
of history in the making. It was the 
dream of the promised land of cen- 
turies—the hope of the returning, the will 
toward rebirth of a people—all worked 
against the pattern of a world that then 
and even today seems bent on self- 
destruction. 

It was the promised land of broken 
promises—a returning with the detours 
of internment hells—a rebirth fashioned 
out of the death of millions and millions 
for no crime other than that of their 
race. 

We saw the mass movements, and the 
secret movements, and the stealthy 
movements of a hunted people across the 
fact of a continent, and into the hearts 
of the world. 

We saw a land grow from 85,000 people 
at the beginning of World War I to 
600,000 at the close of World War II. 

We saw dead cities come to life and 
dead soil spring to fruitfulness with the 
tears and blood and sweat of Jewish pio- 
neers. We saw fears give way to hope as 
faith became fact, and dispersion gave 
way to destiny. 

The State of Israel took its place 
among the nations. We have never 
doubted its courage. We have never 
doubted its convictions. We can never 
doubt its common cause with the ideals 
of Western freedom. 

The history of these 20 years has 
justified every confidence in the char- 
acter, courage, and capability of a dedi- 
cated people to restore the ancient Jewish 
commonwealth that had existed from 
time immemorial. 

The spirit of Israel has made the 
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desert to bloom and to the material 
beauty they have added a spiritual dig- 
nity with a sense of destiny to assure 
mankind that a nation that wills to be 
free cannot be denied or defeated. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, the 
20th anniversary of Israel’s independence 
is a time for great joy. During my recent 
trip to Israel, I marveled once again at 
this noble experiment in statehood 
which already has so many remarkable 
achievements to its credit. For with 
blooming deserts—with barriers now re- 
moved and the Mandelbaum Gate border 
crossing no more than an unpleasant 
memory—there is undaunted spirit and 
a future of hope and promise. 

Yet, this 20th anniversary is also a 
time of sad thoughtfulness. For the re- 
markable Israelis fought a victorious war 
to bring peace. And still there is no 
permanent peace. Instead, hostilities 
break the unsteady calm of a ceasefire. 
It is our solemn hope that finally a just 
settlement and a lasting peace will come 
to the Middle East. 

Mr. President, the State of Israel 
teaches us of human courage, strength 
of will, vitality and self-sacrifice. This 
commitment to meaningful values prom- 
ise centuries of anniversaries ahead. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution. 

The resolution (S. Res. 284) was agreed 
to 


The preamble was agreed to. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I address 
myself to the resolution, so eloquently 
worded, to commemorate the 20th anni- 
versary of the establishment of the State 
of Israel, as introduced for himself by 
the minority leader, for the majority 
leader, for the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Pastore], and to which he 
has added my name. 

Mr. President, it is a tremendous 
achievement to have achieved security 
in 20 years even though so heavily be- 
leaguered as Israel has been. It is a real- 
ization of the messianic dream of 20 cen- 
turies that the State of Israel has come 
about at all. It is a conflict of joy, grati- 
fication, and deep anguish that this 
refuge could not have been created 
sooner, to have saved at least some of the 
6 million Jews who perished in the Nazi 
holocaust. 

Indeed, mankind can hardly encom- 
pass the awfulness of that tragedy—of 
man’s inhumanity to man. 

But, Mr. President, this state and its 
security, the eloquence which has been 
shown by its valor in defending itself 
and in carving out a successful and effec- 
tive state literally out of the barren soil, 
must all be tempered by the dangers 
which peace for the world and for Israel 
faces today. 

As the resolution before us states, if 
the reception of 1.25 million immigrants 
was historic, let us remember that there 
are still more than 3 million who are 
being prejudiced and discriminated 
against right now, because they are Jews, 
in the Soviet Union and in Poland. Jews 
are also in daily peril in the Arab States 
of the Middle East and other places 
throughout the world as are other mi- 
norities. But at least they have had the 
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valor and will to carve out a secure place 
of refuge in Israel. 

I speak with the greatest apprecia- 
tion of the great feeling of sympathy and 
approval which exists in our country for 
Israel today and of the feeling that we 
have in terms of security that Israel is 
the most reliable ally the United States 
has in that part of the world. That is 
all very true—the eastern Mediterranean 
would be insecure, indeed, and so would 
the 6th Fleet in the Mediterranean, 
if little Israel was not there—as we 
learned when our troops were in Leba- 
non. Only the fact that Israel was on 
the flank of Lebanon made it possible 
for us to get our troops out of there 
when we wanted to. The reputation of 
Israel in the State Department and the 
Pentagon has justifiably grown. 

But the danger is very grave. The 
United Nations’ efforts to seek peace in 
the Near East have not been imple- 
mented, that there are serious disloca- 
tions that could involve the very life 
and survival of Israel, backed by guer- 
rilla raids across its borders intended 
to destroy its national existence and 
greater threats. 

But to this very moment the Arab 
States still will not sit down and talk 
peace. The tragic Arab refugees still re- 
main flotsam and jetsam, because their 
own Arab brothers have not seen fit to 
seek a final and conclusive settlement 
of their status. 

When all this is compounded by the 
fact that the naked confrontation be- 
tween the United States and the Soviet 
Union is the most keen, dramatic, and 
vivid in the Mediterranean—where the 
Russian fleet is now five times the size 
it has ever been before and would like 
to confront the 6th Fleet and, indeed, 
is actually garrisoned in Egyptian ports 
as an element in the conflict which still 
exists there between the Arab States and 
Israel, we must realize that American 
policy will have a great deal to do with 
whether the promise of this resolution 
before us to all nations in the Near 
East—to wit, that they shall meet as 
neighbors—will actually be redeemed 
and that Israel cannot be allowed to be 
disadvantaged in terms of its own 
security in the sophisticated weaponry 
which the Soviet Union is pouring into 
the Arab States, Even valor cannot stand 
against the kind of ultramodern mis- 
siles which, in one instant, sank an 
Israeli destroyer miles away. 

Thus, Mr. President, the commemora- 
tion of Israel’s 20th anniversary, thank- 
ful as it is, must be taken within the con- 
text of the continuing relation of a small 
state which must still struggle in blood 
and treasure to survive. And perhaps 
continue to struggle for a very long time. 

The absolutely indispensable friend- 
ship for this small state which is 
represented by the United States in its 
own interests, as well as in an idealistic 
interest, is exemplified by the fact that 
we were the first to recognize that state 
in 1948 under President Harry Truman— 
exactly 20 years ago. 

It is with these thoughts that I hope 
my colleagues will greet this resolution 
with deep satisfaction, just as I have 
greeted it. 
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Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
desire to speak to the resolution which 
was offered by the leaders of the Senate 
on the 20th anniversary of the inde- 
pendence of Israel. 

It was my privilege to go on a mis- 
sion to Israel in 1961. As I looked at 
those bare Judean hills, with little green 
trees, 2 or 3 feet high, standing out there, 
with rocks sticking out, I wondered how 
the trees could live. It looked like a waste 
of money. Yet Israel was collecting 
money in this country, and men were 
planting trees there. This was on hills 
which, in Biblical times, were clothed 
with forests, and where animals roamed. 
They had been bare for hundreds of 
years. 

I was back in Israel in 1966, en route 
to Teheran for an interparliamentary 
conference. I traveled the same route 
from Tel Aviv to Jerusalem. The hills 
that looked so bare in 1961 had turned 
green, and the trees were 10 to 12 feet 
high, and the hills that had been barren 
for hundreds of years were becoming 
forested. 

Israel and Israelis are showing the 
whole Middle East and the Arab coun- 
tries what can be done to the mountains 
and hills there by reforestation. If the 
other countries would copy the Israeli 
example of soil and water conservation 
it would be of inestimable value to the 
hundreds of millions of people who live 
in those dry, arid countries. The Israelis 
are literally making the desert blossom 
as a rose by the practice of reforestation, 
which helps hold back the water. They 
will have springs and they will have 
brooks that ran in Biblical times, and 
that have been dried up for hundreds of 
years. They will flow again. This trans- 
formation from barren land to forest 
took place in 5 years. 

Coming from a State which has a true 
desert, and then an area of aridity, but 
not a desert, and then an area with a 
plentiful and abundant supply of rain- 
fall, up to 60 inches, seeing trees in that 
whole belt of dry Texas country struggle 
for existence, and having lived for 8 years 
in El Paso with 8 inches of rainfall, and 
having seen trees struggle for existence, 
I marveled at the growth of those trees 
in Israel in 5 years. 

I think Israel is setting an example for 
all her neighbors that they could copy 
with tremendous benefits to themselves— 
far more benefits than they would have 
gotten out of any of the wars, if they had 
won them. I believe this example is one 
which could be followed with great bene- 
fit by any emerging country. I congratu- 
late the people of Israel. 

When I was in Israel I visited some 
of the collective farms. There, I learned 
that they had found out, after the col- 
lective farms had run a while, that the 
immigrants would abandon them as soon 
as they would be able to leave and go to 
a city, and that they had great prob- 
lems getting people to stay on these state 
collective farms. So finally Israel began 
to grant those farmers the right to have 
a little patch of their own. The farms 
were owned and operated entirely by the 
state; but lately they have given the in- 
dividual workers on those farms, tracts 
of their own, to cultivate and raise a gar- 
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den, and now, Mr. President, the people 
are staying on the collective farms. 

So the people of Israel have begun to 
learn what the free enterprise system 
is. When they give the immigrants a 
little piece of land to grow some of their 
own crops, some of their own fruit, and 
provide a part of their own living, they 
are not having the problem with those 
immigrants that they had when they de- 
nied the inherent nature of a man to 
want to have something he can call his 
own. That denial succeeded only in driv- 
ing them off the collective farms. So Is- 
rael, through evolution, has learned the 
value of private ownership. 

I might add that the last time I was 
there, I learned that they were exporting 
more oranges than any other country in 
the world. I do not mean to say they 
were the world’s best oranges; they could 
not touch the quality of the oranges from 
Florida, the State represented by the dis- 
tinguished occupant of the chair [Mr. 
Ho.ranp]. But they are exporting oranges 
to Europe. Their efficient use of land and 
water, to a person who comes from a 
great agricultural State, was most im- 
pressive. I believe that through her wise 
use of her natural resources, and the 
diligence and hard work of her people, 
Israel is setting an example by which 
many nations could profit. 

Mr. President, when I went to Africa I 
visited the Israel Embassies, and was 
told that, due to the fact that they had 
recently gained their independence, they 
had great influence in Africa, and the 
newly emerging nations of Africa were 
listening to Israel’s views on independ- 
ence. 

Because Israel, like those countries, 
had had its independence only a short 
period of time, and the people of Israel 
are doing heroic and gigantic things to 
build, on that small tract of poor, de- 
nuded, exploited land, a great country. 
Through wise and careful use of the re- 
sources of that land, they are bringing it 
back to great productivity and fertility. 
I take my hat off to them for what they 
have accomplished in that little, dry strip 
of territory along the Mediterranean. 
They are making of it a showplace for 
all the world to see. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, today we 
observe the 20th anniversary of the es- 
tablishment of the State of Israel. 

This is an observance of great mo- 
ment, not alone to Israel but to the 
friends of that gallant nation through- 
out the world who believe, as I do, that 
Israel has an importance that transcends 
both time and geography. 

The land itself is the birthplace of 
civilization as we know it today and it 
has special meaning to all three of the 
world’s great religions. 

But for the Jewish people, it is the 
“homeland.” 

Since 73 A.D., when the last Jewish de- 
fenders died after a valiant stand at 
Masada, the Jewish people dreamed of 
a return to their traditional homeland. 
In the 19th century a band of determined 
people known as Zionists decided that 
this dream could be brought to reality 
and began the settlement of Palestine. 

But throughout the 20th century, as 
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Jews got closer and closer to establish- 
ing a homeland, their goal always 
seemed to elude them. It was during the 
1940’s that I first began helping that 
objective as a Member of the U.S. House 
of Representatives. 

Through resolutions in the 1940s, 
conferences with the then Secretary of 
State, and a variety of other activities, 
I learned more about the goals of the 
establishment of a homeland. I grew 
increasingly convinced that such an ob- 
jective was in the interests of free repre- 
sentative government, stability in the 
Middle East, and therefore in the best 
interests of the United States. 

There were even times when I was in- 
termediary in the purchases of certain 
supplies vital to the effort. 

Therefore, following the establish- 
ment of the State of Israel in 1948 I felt 
a satisfying sense of participation in an 
act of creation. 

Today, Israel stands proud and vigor- 
ous as a leading nation of the free 
world. It has accepted immigrants from 
throughout the world and built a na- 
tion literally from the ground up. 

Israel has proved not only that it has 
the will and the capacity to defend its 
rights and sovereignty through the 
force of arms, but that it has the will 
and capacity also to grow and hold its 
own as a defender of the principles of 
government to which we in the United 
States fully subscribe. 

For both reasons, Israel has been the 

center of controversy. Its neighbors re- 
sent the establishment of a Jewish home- 
land and regularly move to eliminate the 
state. The Soviet Union, partly to enlist 
the support of the Arab states and partly 
out of fear of strong free institutions, 
has moved vast military forces into the 
area. 
It must be our task to see that neither 
inflamed jealousies nor international 
communism weaken or destroy the only 
real friend the United States has in that 
area of the world. 

We in the United States move by word 
and deed to uphold free institutions 
throughout the world, sometimes—as in 
Vietnam—at the cost of many American 
lives and billions of American dollars. In 
the Middle East, the Israelis are doing 
that job for us and for all the free world 
with a minimum of demands upon the 
United States. 

But we must meet those demands. We 
dare not let down the gallant Israelis. 
We must reinforce in their minds the 
fact that we have as deep a commitment 
to their freedom as we do to free people 
everywhere. And we must help with mili- 
tary hardware Israel’s need for deter- 
rent strength. 

And we must also work for peace. 

The only real solution to the problems 
that beset the Middle East is an end to 
the bitterness and a permanent peace 
through direct negotiations. 

The Middle East has a vast potential 
for good. The desert can bloom like a 
garden not only in Israel but throughout 
the area if its people will come together 
with reason and in harmony. 

That has been the end to which I have 
worked for a quarter of a century. That 
should be the objective of all of us on 
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this day when we observe the 20th an- 
niversary of the State of Israel and when 
we congratulate a people for a job well 
done that still needs more work, more 
patience and continued dedication to the 
good of all mankind. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I join 
Senators in commemorating the 20th an- 
niversary of Israel independence day. 

This is a memorable day for any na- 
tion, but for the valiant country of Israel 
it has so much more significance because 
of the history of struggle for its people. 

The theme of the song from “The Man 
From La Mancha” is the hope of the im- 
possible dream. The Nation of Israel is 
testimony to the value of dreaming an 
impossible dream. Some 32 centuries ago 
the ancestors of today’s Jews migrated 
into Palestine and made portions of it 
their home. Following the Roman con- 
quest of Jerusalem in 63 B.C., the Jews 
gradually dispersed to the four corners 
of the world. Though forced to live in 
exile for almost 2,000 years they re- 
mained bound together by a common 
body of beliefs, knowledge of customs, 
and by a shared concept of their own 
history and destiny—the deliverance 
from exile and return to the homeland. 

From the Balfour Declaration of 1917 
to the withdrawal of British troops in 
December of 1947, the impossible dream 
of a great people came closer and closer 
to the hour. 

From the Israeli Declaration of Inde- 
pendence on May 14, 1948, to this very 
minute the Israelis have demonstrated 
their determination and valiant efforts 
to defend and build their homeland into 
a viable nation. 

I personally extend to the new Israeli 
Ambassador, Gen. Yitzhak Rabin, my 
congratulations on his country’s 20th 
anniversary and I wholeheartedly sup- 
port the resolution introduced by my 
distinguished colleagues. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join my colleagues in tribute 
to Israel on the occasion of her 20th 
birthday today. 

Twenty years is but a moment in his- 
tory for those people who waited thou- 
sands of years for a land to call home. 

But in these two decades, the people 
of Israel have telescoped centuries of 
progress. Arid lands have been cultivated 
into fertile fields. Cities and towns, uni- 
versities, museums, and a representative 
and stable government have been built. 

An industrious people have established 
a modern and progressive society which 
is both a marvel and an inspiration to 
thoughtful men around the world. 

I wish this brave nation continued 
progress in the years ahead. 

Mr. of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, this week marks the 20th an- 
niversary of the rebirth of the Jewish 
State of Israel. 

After almost 2,000 years of wandering 
throughout the world, Jews again have 
a nation that is their homeland. 

Israel’s rebirth was marred by an im- 
mediate outbreak of hostilities with her 
Arab neighbors. The 1948 war was fol- 
lowed by further war in 1956 and 1967. 
In all these conflicts, Israel emerged vic- 
torious. But her security is by no means 
certain today. The Arab nations have 
threatened genocide for 20 years and 
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refuse to discuss peace. Soviet arms and 
advisers have been poured into Egypt 
and Syria. 

In the past 20 years, Israel has re- 
claimed the arid desert and made it 
bloom. Medical technology in Israel is 
the most advanced of any Mideastern 
nation. Her citizens enjoy the highest 
standard of living in that region of the 
globe and exercise their full rights under 
a truly democratic form of government. 

It is a privilege for me to salute the 
gallant young State of Israel on this an- 
niversary, and it is my fervent hope that 
the year to come will bring lasting peace 
to that troubled region. 

Gov. Richard Hughes of New Jersey 
has declared Friday, May 3, to be “New 
Jersey Salute to Israel Day.” I join with 
my fellow citizens of New Jersey in this 
most deserved honor. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join today in cosponsoring a 
resolution honoring the people and State 
of Israel. 

Twenty years ago Israel emerged as 
a new member of the family of nations. 
Undaunted by overwhelming political, 
military, and economic obstacles which 
threatened their survival, the people of 
this proud land struggled successfully to 
create a new existence. 

From humble beginnings, the State of 
Israel has created a strong and buoyant 
economy with scant, natural resources. 
The concept of democracy took root and 
has flourished. All nations can learn 
much from the Israel experience. For 
the past two decades, the world has ob- 
served Israel surmount every imaginable 
adversity to become, through hard work 
and perseverance, a model of successful 
nation building. 

And so I join my colleagues in extend- 
ing best wishes and congratulations to 
Israel on the 20th anniversary of her ex- 
istence as a state. We honor her people 
and share her ideals as a nation. And we 
hope that the time will come when the 
trying political troubles of the Middle 
East can be resolved in the spirit of peace 
and mutual trust. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, today’s 
turbulent world offers us fewer and fewer 
occasions for celebration and hope and 
assurance of the future. One of these 
rare events, most certainly, is the 20th 
anniversary of the Republic of Israel’s 
independence, which we honor in the 
Senate today. 

The free world and free men and 
women everywhere have heartfelt reason 
to rejoice in the miracle of Israel’s sur- 
vival and success. Survival has required 
the waging of three successful wars 
against enormous odds to preserve the 
poung nation’s independence and prom- 


More than any other new nation born 
in this century, Israel has proved the in- 
domitable strength of democracy. The 
miracle of Israel lies not alone in the 
flourishing democracy it has created in 
the Holy Land but in its unique success 
in spreading the idea and practice of 
democracy, along with economic and 
technical progress, to other lands, to 
emerging nations in Africa and Asia. 

The abiding admiration, affection, and 
rapport that the people of the United 
States feel for Israel is also rooted deep- 
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ly in the common elements of our na- 
tional origins. Israel and the United 
States were both born of a great and 
dramatic “ingathering” of the dispos- 
sessed from many corners of the world, 
and ingathering, as Emma Lazarus wrote 
of the poor, the huddled masses yearning 
to breathe free, the homeless and the 
tempest-tossed. 

These were our country’s founders, and 
they were Israel’s. These were the refu- 
gees from persecution and oppression 
who shaped our common freedoms, 
molded our precious liberties, and cre- 
ated our factories and farms. 

Our countries are linked together by 
our mutual dedication to the democratic 
dream, to our profoundly shared belief in 
the dignity of man and the preciousness 
of human life. The men and women of 
Israel and the people of the United 
States are today, and must always be, 
brothers and sisters in a common cause, 
the common ideal of human brotherhood. 

But while we rejoice in two decades of 
Israel’s independence and progress, we 
do not permit ourselves to forget that 
this new nation and its courageous pio- 
neering people are not yet secure. They 
are, regretably, as embattled today as 20 
years ago when the blue-and-white flag 
with the Star of David was first raised 
over Jerusalem and Haifa and collec- 
tive farms from Dan to Beersheba. 

Because Israel’s enemies proclaim to- 
day, as they have in years past, their 
fanatical obsession with destroying the 
nation and driving its people into the sea, 
Israel today and tomorrow must know 
that America stands stanchly by its side. 

Israel more than ever before is an oasis 
of democracy and humanity in the Mid- 
dle East; therefore it deserves and must 
have every kind of support—economic, 
political and military—that the United 
States and other free nations can pos- 
sibly extend. 

I pledge to Ambassador Rabin and to 
Israel’s heroic men and women that it 
shall have that support in full measure. I 
am determined that Israel shall live and 
that “Shalom” will become not only a 
greeting and a hope, but a reality of en- 
compassing peace for all time to come. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, today is 
the birthday of a modern miracle in the 
land that spawned Western civilization 
and the world’s greatest religions. 

Israel is a miracle in many ways. It is 
a miracle that such a state was created 
20 years ago. It is a miracle that it sur- 
vived what its citizens know as the war 
of independence when its armed services 
surmounted those of surrounding coun- 
es who outnumbered them nearly 20 

Israel is a miracle in the way her de- 
termined young men and women have 
made the desert bloom with oranges now 
sold around the world. She has made 
King Solomon’s mines produce copper. 
She has turned sea water into sweet. She 
has unlocked the secrets of atomic 
energy. She has planted a million trees 
on the slopes near Jerusalem. She has 
begun to fulfill a 2,000-year-old dream. 

Today Jerusalem has been reopened as 
the Holy City of three faiths and all have 
free access to their respective shrines. 

Today Israel is exporting know-how in 
science, technology, and agriculture to 
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newer nations in Africa and Asia. She 
even teaches modern methods to Europe. 

Faced with danger from attack, guer- 
rilla raids from neighbors, and a land 
which still suffers from the neglect of 
centuries, Israel is prospering neverthe- 
less. She is a Western-oriented democ- 
racy that is an oasis in a desert of des- 
potism and feudalism. She is America’s 
unshakable ally. 

When the history of the last half of 
this century is read by our descendants, 
it will be marked by the gallant people 
who fied tyranny and oppression and who 
began again to make this Biblical land 
flow with milk and honey. From the 
ghettos of North Africa and the concen- 
tration camps of Europe, from all cor- 
ners of the globe, the dregs of humanity 
returned to the land of their dreams and 
their prayers. 

Free men who believe that freedom 
will inevitably triumph join today in 
saluting the 20th anniversary of the 
miracle that is Israel. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that my 
name be added to the list of Senators 
extending congratulations to the people 
of Israel on this, the 20th anniversary of 
the establishment of an independent 
Jewish state. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that my name be 
added to that list also. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The absence of a quorum having 
been noted, the clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 


DAVID DELLINGER—COMMUNIST 
AGITATOR—ACTIVE IN PLANNING 
POOR PEOPLE’S MARCH 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, there 
are elements of anti-America, as well as 
rightful concern for the betterment of 
the unemployed and the oppressed, as 
the initial stages of the poor people’s 
march are carried forward. 

There are strong evidences of Commu- 
nist planning and participation in the 
forthcoming demonstrations in our Na- 
tion’s Capital. One of these anti-United 
States poor people’s march proponents is 
David Dellinger. 

Mr. President, on October 23 of last 
year I said in remarks in the Senate that 
David Dellinger was “a key organizer and 
perhaps chief proponent of the march on 
the Pentagon.” 

I further stated that this anti-America 
propagandist has publicly announced 
that he is a Communist. He spent sey- 
eral weeks in Washington, D.C., plan- 
ning and coordinating the so-called 
peace march with its disruptive and dam- 
aging demonstrations which took place 
with, finally, violence as marchers at- 
tempted to storm and literally to take 
over the Pentagon. 

Mr. Dellinger at that time described 
himself as a “non-Soviet Communist.” I 
ask the questions: Where is this Mr. Del- 
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linger now? What is Mr. Dellinger doing 
now? Our answer is set forth in the 
Washington Post of Tuesday morning, 
April 30. I read from the article which 
was published on that date as follows: 

One of those who accompanied Mr. Aber- 
nathy was David Dellinger, a chief organizer 
of the peace demonstration at the Pentagon 
last October. 


Surely, Mr. President, the Reverend 
Ralph Abernathy knows—and I repeat, 
knows—the record of David Dellinger. 

Why, I ask, and I ask it calmly, but I 
ask it earnestly, does Reverend Aber- 
nathy permit or encourage this anti- 
American perpertrator of violence and 
hate to stand by his side in conferences 
with members of the Cabinet of the 
United States? 

Mr. Abernathy very properly preaches 
nonviolence. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The 3 minutes of the Senator have 
expired. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
senior Senator from West Virginia may 
proceed for an additional 7 minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I re- 
peat that Mr. Abernathy very properly 
preaches nonviolence, but he is appar- 
ently associated with David Dellinger, 
who would seek to destroy—not by ap- 
peal, not by presentation, not by dis- 
cussion—our very Government and the 
institutions on which our Republic is 
founded. 

Mr. President, I am not by nature an 
alarmist. I do not pose as a latter day 
Paul Revere who rides to warn of ap- 
proaching foes and inpending doom. I 
am, however, a realist, and the imme- 
diate realism of the pressing problem, 
the soon to be massive march on Wash- 
ington, demands—and when we are 
speaking of demands this is the type de- 
mand I wish to underline and under- 
score—that Members of Congress and all 
those persons with official and constitu- 
tional authority in this country be on 
guard to protect the property of the 
people—yes, the people themselves—in 
these coming weeks, and, in fact, in the 
coming months, and in truth, in the 
coming years. Our Government, in the 
last analysis, is the people themselves. 

The right of American citizens to peti- 
tion the officials of their Government is 
a precious right. It certainly extends to 
those men and women who now come to 
Washington for what they believe to be 
a redress of wrongs. But that right of 
petition becomes a mockery if they seek 
to disrupt their Government and break 
our laws because our laws are for not a 
particular segment of our society; our 
laws are meant to be obeyed by all Amer- 
icans. 

Mr. President, I do not cite my creden- 
tials this afternoon of more than 23 
years of membership in the House of 
Representatives and in the Senate of the 
congressional responsibility which I have 
undertaken. That record, however, for 
those who wish to search it out, is proof 
positive of my advocacy in helping peo- 
ple who are in need to help themselves. 

We have done much, but we need to 
do more. We have made significant prog- 
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ress in meeting the needs of those who 
need help in this country. I repeat: We 
have not yet done enough. 

Mr. President, I commend to Sena- 
tors the editorial published in the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat, as printed in the 
Recorp at the request of the distin- 
guished Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
SYMINGTON]. The editorial is entitled “In 
Praise of the United States.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have this editorial printed in 
the Recorp again, even though it has 
already appeared there. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

In PRAISE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Who will say a good word for the United 
States of America? 

We will—and we are sure that nearly all 
Americans will if they can get the microphone 
away from the professional hate mongers, the 
political opportunists and the “Let’s All Kick 
America” crowd. 

If one arrived in America from a foreign 
country and had to judge the worth of our 
nation by the outpourings of most of our na- 
tional magazines, a good share of the tele- 
vision programs and the sensation-seeking 
segment of the press, he might conclude that 
we are headed straight for hell in a bucket. 

As we see it, it is a matter of perspective. 
Too many newscasters and writers have lost 
theirs. They seem to get their “kicks” by 
puffing up the nation’s faults to the exclusion 
of nearly everything else. 

They give unlimited time and space in their 
columns and on the air ways to the hairy 
creeps and the hate peddlers until they are 
nauseatingly out of balance. They are sick, 
and they seem to want to get sicker. 

What is all this about? There appears to be 
an undeclared national contest to see who can 
kick the United States the hardest. 

If this is not so, why have certain television 
networks and publications given the Stokely 
Carmichaels, the Dr. Spocks and other far-out 
radicals such an inordinate amount of cov- 
erage? 

It seems that every time Carmichael feels 
an urge for sedition or mayhem, someone 
shoves a microphone in his face or starts 
taking notes. 

Have those gentlemen with a nose for 
garbage not been largely responsible for 
making these rap-America radicals national 
figures? 

The venom against the United States fairly 
oozes from certain TV and newspaper person- 
alities. These armchair generals nightly 
asked loaded questions of selected “experts” 
on the Vietnam war to support their demand 
that we get out even though they haven’t 
the faintest idea how we could do so with 
honor or what might follow a precipitous 
pullout. 

Most of such self-appointed experts on 
military and foreign affairs would be horri- 
fied if anyone in Washington had the bad 
judgment to follow their advice. 

Small wonder the American people are con- 
fused about the war. 

We also have political candidates who 
would sell out not only their own grand- 
mother but the United States as well for a 
few votes. 

They are so “hooked” on using our govern- 
ment as a punching bag, that they grin like 
idiots every time they are getting their “en- 
joys.” 

We realize the country is undergoing a 
national orgy of violence and crime, that its 
popularity abroad has reached an all-time 
low, and that it faces an awesome challenge 
in meeting the problems that seem to con- 
front it on all sides. 

But what good does it do to make the 
worst of it? 
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This is a time for cool heads to take over 
from the hotheads. It is an occasion for loyal 
Americans to stand against this sickening 
outpouring of venom, to make a special effort 
to point out some of the good things about 
America. 

This is a time to take off our coats and go 
to work to solve our problems, rather than 
moan incessantly about them. 

Instead of complaining helplessly about 
riots in the ghettos, find out what you can 
do to help the great majority of non-rioting, 
responsible Negroes, who must live in these 
rotten conditions, achieve a better life. 

Try giving the President your support in 
his all-out search for peace in Vietnam—a 
peace with honor, not a cover for retreat. 

We happen to be citizens of the nation 
that has done more than any other in the 
world for the cause of freedom and 
democracy. 

Americans have an unmatched record for 
sacrifice on the battlefield, for generosity in 
giving their money and other resources to 
help other nations withstand aggression, to 
remain free. 

Why worry when Boris Bolshevik from 
Outer Monrovia or Vulgarslavia screams anti- 
Americanism? 

He knows and you know that were it not 
for the United States, President Charles de 
Gaulle of France might today be making his 
anti-American speeches in a Nazi prison and 
the Communist flag might well be flying over 
Greece and who knows where else in Europe? 

Filipinos today might be speaking Japa- 
nese and Australians might be eating with 
chopsticks had not American men fought for 
freedom in World War II, as they fought in 
World War I, in Korea, and as they fight 
today in South Vietnam. 

No wonder we feel patriotic and couldn’t 
care less if some rum-dum should mumble 
something inane about “super patriotism.” 

To the United States of America we say, 
“long may you live.” To the sour-mouthed 
calamity howlers, we say, “Nuts to you!” 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, some- 
times I think it has become outmoded to 
speak of obligations, that it is out of date 
to think in terms of disciplines in our 
beloved country, as we continue to make 
improvements within the lawful proc- 
esses of our Government in serving the 
needs of all the people. 

I read and reread the editorial and I 
wish that every Member of the Senate 
would read and reread it. We should 
plan to distribute it to every college and 
university, to every high school and jun- 
ior high school in America. 

Mr. President, I do not stand at the 
wailing wall; I do not press the panic 
button. My observations are made earn- 
estly today so that all of us will be cau- 
tioned to be on the alert—and, more im- 
portantly, to rededicate ourselves to “the 
unfinished task” that lies before us as 
responsible legislators who represent re- 
sponsible people. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the following 
letters, which were referred as indicated: 
REPORT OF VIOLATION OF ADMINISTRATIVE 

CONTROL OF APPROPRIATIONS REGULATIONS 

(DD-67-11) 

A letter from the Deputy Secretary of De- 
fense, transmitting, pursuant to law, a re- 
port of violation of administrative control of 
appropriations regulations (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 
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APPROVAL OF LOAN TO WESTERN ILLINOIS 
POWER COOPERATIVE, INC. 


A letter from the Administrator, Rural 
Electrification Administration, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, information relating to a $3,078,000 
loan to the Western Illinois Power Coopera- 
tive, Inc., Jacksonville, Ill., for the financing 
of certain transmission facilities and miscel- 
laneous improvements to existing genera- 
tion facilities (with an accompanying pa- 
per); to the Committee on Appropriations. 


FEDERAL RAILROAD SAFETY ACT or 1968 


A letter from the Secretary of Transporta- 
tion, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation to authorize the Secretary of Trans- 
portation to establish safety standards, rules, 
and regulations for railroad equipment, 
trackage, facilities, and operations, and for 
other purposes (with an accompanying pa- 
per); to the Committee on Commerce. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT OF FOREIGN SERVICE 
Bumps ACT 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
State for Congressional Relations, transmit- 
ting a draft of proposed legislation to amend 
the Foreign Service Buildings Act, 1926, to 
authorize additional appropriations (with an 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 


REPORT OF NATIONAL ADVISORY CoUNCIL ON 
INTERNATIONAL MONETARY AND FINANCIAL 
POLICIES 


A letter from the Chairman, National Ad- 
visory Council on International Monetary 
and Financial Policies, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a special report on the proposed 
amendment of the articles of agreement of 
the International Monetary Fund establish- 
ing a facility based on special drawing rights 
in the Fund and modifications in the rules 
and practices of the Fund (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 


PROPOSED SPECIAL DRAWING RIGHTS ACT 


A letter from the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation to provide for U.S. participation in the 
facility based on special drawing rights in 
the International Monetary Fund and for 
other purposes (with an accompanying pa- 
per); to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 


REPORT OF THE COMPTROLLER GENERAL 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on administration by civil 
agencies of allowances authorized for Fed- 
eral employees upon permanent change of 
official duty station, dated April 30, 1968 
(with an accompanying report) ; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 


Report ON HENRY E. DOOLEY CLAIM 
A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report and recommendation con- 
cerning the claim of Henry E. Dooley (with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


REPORT OF NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 

A letter from the President, National Safe- 
ty Council, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
report of the audit of the financial trans- 
actions of the Council for the year 1967 (with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Wace PROTECTION 

A letter from the Secretary, Department of 
Labor, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation to apply prevailing wage protection 
in accordance with the Davis-Bacon Act to 
the construction or reconstruction of build- 
ings to be leased for public purposes (with 


accompanying papers); to the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. 
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DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE PAPERS 


A letter from the Acting Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a list of papers and documents on the files 
of several departments and agencies of the 
Government which are not needed in the 
conduct of business and have no permanent 
value or historical interest and requesting 
action looking to their disposition (with ac- 
companying papers); to a Joint Committee 
on the Disposition of Papers in the Execu- 
tive Departments. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore appointed Mr. Monroney and Mr. 
CarLson members of the committee on 
the part of the Senate. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 

By the ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 


pore: 

A resolution adopted by the Nishihara Vil- 
lage, Okinawa, Assembly praying for the im- 
mediate removal of B-52 bombers from 
Okinawa; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

A resolution adopted by the Assembly of 
Naha City, Okinawa, praying for the rever- 
sion of Okinawa to the fatherland; to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 


REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


The following reports of a committee 
were submitted: 


By Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey, from the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, with 
amendments: 

S. 2688. A bill to extend and otherwise 
amend certain expiring provisions of the 
Public Health Service Act for migrant health 
services (Rept. No. 1101); and 

S.J. Res. 117. Joint resolution to call a 
White House Conference on Aging in 1970 
(Rept. No. 1102). 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Commerce, as an ex- 
ecutive session, I report favorably sundry 
nominations in the Coast Guard which 
have previously appeared in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp and, to save the ex- 
pense of printing them on the Executive 
Calendar, ask unanimous consent that 
they may lie on the Secretary’s desk for 
the information of any Senator. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The nominations, ordered to lie on the 
desk, are as follows: 

Roger L. Kennedy, and sundry other of- 
ficers, for promotion in the Coast Guard; 

James M. Mullen, and sundry other officers, 
to be permanent commissioned officers of 
the Coast Guard; 

Robert L. DeMichiell, and David A. Sandell, 
to be members of the permanent teaching 
staff of the Coast Guard Academy; and 

Kenneth Barry Allen, and sundry other 
persons, to be permanent commissioned of- 
ficers in the Coast Guard. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by 
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unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 


By Mr. YARBOROUGH: 

S. 3421. A bill to provide additional protec- 
tion for the rights of participants in private 
pension plans, to establish minimum stand- 
ards for vesting and funding of private pen- 
sion plans, to provide an insurance program 
guaranteeing plan termination protection, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. YARBOROUGH when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BREWSTER: 

S. 3422. A bill for the relief of Liu Kam; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT (by request): 

S. 3423. A bill to provide for U.S. participa- 
tion in the facility based on special drawing 
rights in the International Monetary Fund, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. FULBRIGHT when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr, RANDOLPH: 

S. 3424. A bill to include air traffic con- 
trollers within the provisions of section 
8336(c) of title 5, United States Code, relat- 
ing to the retirement of certain Govern- 
ment employees; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. BROOKE (for himself and Mr, 
KENNEDY of Massachusetts) : 

S. 3425. A bill to designate certain lands 
in the Monomoy National Wildlife Refuge, 
Barnstable County, Mass., as wilderness; to 
= Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 

(See the remarks of Mr. Brooke when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (for himself, Mr. 
HARTKE and Mr. McGee) (by re- 
quest) : 

S. 3426. A bill to authorize the Secretary of 
Transportation to establish safety standards, 
rules, and regulations for railroad equipment, 
trackage, facilities, and operations, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Macnuson when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey (for 
himself, Mr. Morse, Mr. Case, and 
Mr. HARTKE): 

S. 3427. A bill to prohibit and make un- 
lawful the hiring of professional strikebreak- 
ers in interstate labor disputes; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

By Mr. MUNDT (for himself, Mr. 
SPARKMAN, Mr. CARLSON, Mr. TOWER, 
Mr. Boccs, Mr. Hruska, and Mr. 
FANNIN): 

S.J. Res. 165. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to proclaim August 11, 1968, as 
“Family Reunion Day”; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Munpr when he 
introduced the above joint resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. ALLOTT: 

S.J. Res. 166. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to designate the period begin- 
ning June 23, 1968, and ending June 28, 1968, 
as “National Environmental Health Week“; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

S.J. Res. 167. Joint resolution to establish 
an advisory commission to study and report 
on the need for port facilities in the United 
States for commercial nuclear ships; to the 
Committee on Government Operations, 

(See the remarks of Mr. Macnuson when 
he introduced the above joint resolution, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 
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S. 3421—INTRODUCTION OF BILL TO 
PROVIDE ADDITIONAL PROTEC- 
TION FOR RIGHTS OF PARTICI- 
PANTS IN PRIVATE PENSION 
PLANS 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President. 
last year I introduced S. 1024, the Wel- 
fare and Pension Plan Protection Act of 
1967, to require fiduciary responsibility 
in the administration of pension plans. 
As I said at that time, “other problems in 
connection with such funds have not yet 
been solved.” The present bill will go a 
long way in helping to solve these other 
problems. 

First, the legislation I am introducing 
today will impose minimum standards 
for all pension plans in order to provide 
vested retirement benefits to all partici- 
pants who have worked for the same em- 
ployer for 10 or more years after reach- 
ing the age of 25. 

Employees may now work a lifetime 
for the same employer and yet be en- 
titled to nothing on leaving, even though 
a sound pension plan exists. More than 
12 million employees are now covered by 
pension plans under which benefits do 
not vest after 10 years’ service. Some 3 
million of these persons will, in the ab- 
sence of this bill, never receive any bene- 
fits from these plans. It is not just or 
equitable that a man, when he changes 
jobs, should lose rights acquired over so 
long a period even though the necessity 
of private circumstances may compel 
him to seek employment elsewhere. 

Second, some 500 pension plans, cover- 
ing more than 25,000 workers, terminate 
each year, with all the losses that this 
entails. The bill will require minimum 
standards of funding to assure that suf- 
ficient assets are accumulated to carry 
out promises to employees and their de- 
pendents. Too often, the protection of- 
fered by private pension plans is illusory, 
and a worker, at the age of 60, suddenly 
discovers that he will not get the prom- 
ised monthly income so important to his 
future plans. 

Third, to assure that such promises are 
kept, the bill provides insurance against 
losses to pension funds caused by invol- 
untary termination of a plan before it is 
fully funded, as in cases of bankruptcy 
or plant closure. 

The bill will avoid a severe immediate 
impact upon current pension plans by 
permitting various arrangements by 
which such plans can make careful tran- 
sitions in order to permit easy adjust- 
ment. In addition, the Secretary of Labor 
is authorized to approve alternative 
methods of meeting standards in special 
cases. 

Finally, the bill provides for continuing 
studies of all aspects of pension plans, 
including the possibility of portability 
of pension credits. 

The private pension system has done 
an effective job in building supplemental 
retirement security for a major section of 
the Nation’s work force. Nevertheless, 
there are certain glaring deficiencies in 
the system. 

Today, private pension plans cover 
more than 25 million American workers 
and involve assets of over $100 billion. 

They are a major part of the financial 
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security of millions of working men and 
their families. The present bill will re- 
quire that this security be real and not 
an illusion. It is true that the majority 
of pension plans are secure, but without 
the protection of this bill, the individual 
employee has no way of knowing whether 
his plan is one of that majority. 

In the 10 years since the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare last studied 
pension plans, these plans have grown 
enormously. It is time for us to again 
look at how pension plans are operating. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of this bill and an ex- 
planatory statement of its provisions be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and appro- 
priately referred; and, without objection, 
the bill and the statement will be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3421) to provide additional 
protection for the rights of participants 
in private pension plans, to establish 
minimum standards for vesting and 
funding of private pension plans, to pro- 
vide an insurance program guaranteeing 
plan termination protection, and for 
other purposes, introduced by Mr. Yar- 
BOROUGH, was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 3421 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Pension Benefit 
Security Act“. 

FINDINGS AND POLICY 

Sec. 2. (a) The Congress finds that private 
pension plans are a major and increasing 
factor with respect to the continued well- 
being and security of millions of employees 
and their dependents; that because of the 
present and anticipated size and importance 
of these plans they have a significant bearing 
on industrial relations, on employment, and 
on the national economy; that owing to their 
interstate character they have become an im- 
portant factor in commerce; that a large 
volume of the activities carried on by such 
plans are effected by means of the mails and 
instrumentalities of interstate commerce; 
that they substantially affect the revenues of 
the United States because they are afforded 
preferential Federal tax treatment; that de- 
spite the enormous growth in such plans 
many employees with long years of employ- 
ment are losing anticipated retirement bene- 
fits owing to the lack of vesting provisions in 
such plans; that owing to the inadequacy of 
current minimum standards, the soundness 
and stability of plans with respect to ade- 
quate funds to pay promised benefits may be 
endangered; that owing to the involuntary 
termination of plans before requisite funds 
have been accumulated, employees and their 
dependents have been deprived of anticipated 
benefits; and that it is therefore desirable in 
the interests of employees and their bene- 
ficiaries, for the protection of the revenue of 
the United States, and to provide for the free 
flow of commerce, that minimum standards 
be provided assuring the equitable character 
of such plans, their financial soundness, and 
protection of benefits in the event of invol- 
untary plan termination. 

(b) It is hereby declared to be the policy 
of this Act to protect interstate commerce, 
the Federal taxing power, and the interests 
of participants in private pension plans 
and their beneficiaries by improving the 
equitable character and the soundness of 
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such plans by requiring them to vest the 
accrued benefits of employees with signifi- 
cant periods of service, to meet minimum 
standards of funding, and to protect the 
vested rights of participants against losses 
due to involuntary plan termination. 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 3. When used in this Act 

(a) The term “Secretary” means the Sec- 
retary of Labor. 

(b) The term “pension plan” means any 
plan, fund or program which is communi- 
cated or its benefits described in writing 
to the employees as a group and which was 
heretofore or is hereafter established or 
maintained by an employer or by an em- 
ployer together with an employee organiza- 
tion, for the purpose of providing for its par- 
ticipants or their beneficiaries, by the pur- 
chase of insurance or annuity contracts or 
otherwise, retirement benefits, including any 
profit-sharing plan which provides benefits 
at or after retirement; providing that noth- 
ing herein shall be construed to include any 
plan, fund, or program to which only em- 
ployees contribute. 

(c) The term “employee organization” 
means any labor union or any organization 
of any kind, or any agency or employee rep- 
resentation committee, association, group, or 
plan, in which employees participate and 
which exists for the purpose, in whole or in 
part, of dealing with employers concerning 
an employee pension plan, or other matters 
incidental to employment relationships. 

(d) The term “employee” means any in- 
dividual employed by an employer. 

(e) The term “participant” means any 
employee or former employee of an em- 
ployer or any member of an employee orga- 
nization who is or may become eligible to 
receive a benefit of any type from a pension 
plan, or whose beneficiaries may be eligible 
to receive any such benefit. 

(f) The term “beneficiary” means a person 
designated by a participant or by the terms 
of a pension plan who is or may become en- 
titled to a benefit thereunder. 

(g) The term “employer” means any per- 
son acting directly as an employer or indi- 
rectly in the interest of an employer in rela- 
tion to a pension plan, and includes a group 
or association of employers acting for an 
employer in such capacity. 

(h) The term “person” means an indi- 
vidual, partnership, corporation, mutual 
company, joint stock company, trust, unin- 
corporated organization, association, or em- 
ployee organization. 

(i) The term “State” means any State of 
the United States, the District of Columbia, 
the Canal Zone, the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, any territory or possession of 
the United States, or the Outer Continental 
Shelf Lands as defined in the Outer Conti- 
nental Shelf Lands Act (43 U.S.C. 1331- 
1343). 

(j) The term “administrator” whenever 
used in this Act means—in the case of a 
pension plan established or maintained by 
a single employer, the employer; in the case 
of a plan established or maintained by two 
or more employers or jointly by one or more 
employers and one or more employee orga- 
nizations, the association, committee, joint 
board of trustees or other similar group of 
representatives of the parties who estab- 
lished or maintained the plan. 

(k) The term “regular retirement benefit” 
means only that benefit payable under the 
plan in the event of retirement at the regular 
retirement age. 

(1) The term “accrued portion of the regu- 
lar retirement benefit” means— 

(1) Under a plan which provides for pay- 
ment of a fixed benefit, that portion of such 
benefit which would have been payable at 
regular retirement age, computed as of the 
day of termination of employment, as the 
number of years of credited service under the 
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plan bears to the total possible years of 
credited service had employment continued 
to the regular retirement age. 

(2) Under a plan which provides for bene- 
fits based solely upon the amount contrib- 
uted to the employee's account, the amount 
credited to such account towards regular re- 
tirement benefits at the time of termination 
of employment. 

(m) The term “regular retirement age“ 
Means not later than age 65. 

(n) The term “vested liabilities’ means 
the present value of the immediate or de- 
ferred benefits for participants and their 
beneficiaries which are nonforfeitable and for 
which all conditions of eligibility have been 
fulfilled under the provisions of the plan 
prior to its termination. 

COVERAGE 

Sec. 4. (a) Except as provided in subsec- 
tions (b) and (c), this Act shall apply to 
any pension plan— 

(1) if it is established or maintained by 
any employer engaged in commerce or in any 
industry or activity affecting commerce or by 
such employer together with any employee 
organization representing employees engaged 
in commerce or in any industry or activity 
affecting commerce; or 

(2) if such plan is established or main- 
tained by any employer or by any employer 
together with any employee organization and 
if, in the course of its activities, such plan, 
directly or indirectly, uses any means or in- 
struments of transportation or communica- 
tion in interstate commerce or the mails. 

(b) This Act shall not apply to any pension 
plan if— 

(1) such plan is administered by the Fed- 
eral Government or by the government of a 
State or by a political subdivision of a State, 
or by an agency or instrumentality of any 
of the foregoing; 

(2) such plan is established and main- 
tained outside the United States primarily 
for the benefit of persons who are not citizens 
of the United States; 

(3) such plan provides contributions or 
benefits for a sole proprietor or in the case of 
a partnership, a partner who owns more than 
10 percent of either the capital interest or the 
profits interest in such partnership. 

(c) In addition, titles II, III and IV, shall 
not apply to any pension plan if— 

(1) the plan has a fixed contribution rate 
and does not provide an amount expected to 
be paid as a fixed benefit; 

(2) the plan is a profit-sharing plan which 
provides benefits at or after retirement; 

(3) The plan is one in which benefits are 
paid solely from the general assets of the em- 
ployer. 

(d) For purposes of this section 

(1) The term “commerce” means trade, 
traffic, commerce, transportation, transmis- 
sion, or communication among the several 
States or between any State and any place 
outside thereof. 

(2) The term “industry affecting com- 
merce” means any activity, business, or in- 
dustry in commerce or in which a labor dis- 
pute would hinder or obstruct commerce or 
the free flow of commerce and includes any 
activity or industry “affecting commerce” 
within the meaning of the Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations Act, 1947, as amended, or the 
Railway Labor Act, as amended, 


EFFECTIVE DATE 


Sec. 5. The provisions of titles I, II, and III 
of this Act shall become effective two years 
after enactment of this Act. The provisions 
of titles IV and V of this Act shall become 
effective upon the date of enactment of this 
Act. 

TITLE I—VESTING 
ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS 

Sec. 101. No pension plan subject to this 
title which was adopted after the date of 
enactment of this Act shall, after the effec- 
tive date of this title, provide as a condition 
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for eligibility to participate in such plan a 
period of service longer than three years or 
an age higher than age twenty-five. Any pen- 
sion plan subject to this title which was in 
effect on or before the date of enactment of 
this Act may retain its eligibility require- 
ments until such plan is amended to pro- 
vide increased benefits to participants or 
beneficiaries or ten years after the date of 
enactment of this Act, whichever occurs first. 
Thereafter, such pension plan shall comply 
with the eligibility requirements applicable 
to pension plans adopted after the date of 
enactment of this Act. 


NONFORFEITABLE BENEFITS 


Sec. 102. Every pension plan subject to 
this title shall provide for nonforfeitable 
rights to regular retirement benefits when 
the plan has been in effect for five years or 
more, as follows: 

(a) PRESENT PLANS.—Every pension plan 
created before the date of enactment of this 
Act shall, in accordance with one of the fol- 
lowing alternatives, provide that the rights 
of employees to receive benefits are nonfor- 
feitable— 

(1) After a specified period of service not 
exceeding ten years, as to that part of the 
accrued portion of the regular retirement 
benefit (including benefits provided under 
amendment) which is attributable to periods 
after the effective date of this title, or 

(2) After a specified period of service not 
exceeding ten years, as to not less than 10 per 
centum of the entire accrued portion of the 
regular retirement benefit (including benefits 
provided under amendment) which percent- 
age shall increase at a rate equivalent to at 
least 10 percentage points for each year the 
plan has been in effect after the effective date 
of this title, so that the percentage will reach 
100 per centum no more than 9 years after the 
effective date of this title; or 

(3) After a specified period of service not 
to exceed 20 years, as to the entire accrued 
portion of the regular retirement benefit (in- 
cluding benefits provided under amend- 
ment) which period shall be reduced at a 
rate equivalent to at least 1 year for each 
year the plan has been in effect after the 
effective date of this title, so that 10 years 
after the effective date of this title the re- 
quired period of service does not exceed 10 
years; or 

(4) In accordance with such other provi- 
sions making nonforfeitable, after a specified 
period of service, the entire accrued portion 
of the regular retirement benefit, which are 
approved by the Secretary, after notice and 
opportunity to be heard, as substantially con- 
sistent with the purposes of this section as 
expressed in subsection (a) paragraphs 2 
and 3. 

(b) New Prans—Every pension plan creat- 
ed on or after the date of enactment of this 
Act shall provide that the rights of the em- 
ployees to receive benefits shall be nonfor- 
feitable— 

(1) After a specified period of service not 
to exceed fifteen years, as to the entire ac- 
crued portion of the regular retirement bene- 
fit as of the sixth year of the plan’s operation, 
which period shall be reduced at a rate equiv- 
alent to at least one year for each year after 
the sixth year of the plan’s operation, so that 
in the eleventh year of the plan’s operation, 
the required period of service does not ex- 
ceed ten years; or 

(2) After a specified period of service not 
to exceed ten years, as to 50 per centum of the 
entire accrued portion of the regular retire- 
ment benefit as of the sixth yang of the plan’s 
operation, which percentage shall increase at 
a rate equivalent to at least 10 percentage 
points for each year the plan has been in 
effect after the sixth year of the plan's 
operation, so that in the eleventh year of the 
plan’s operation, the entire accrued portion 
of the retirement benefit shall be 
nonforfeitable after a period of service not 
to exceed ten years. 
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(C) COLLECTIVE BARGAINING AGREEMENTS.— 
With respect to a pension plan created or 
operated under a collective bargaining agree- 
ment in existence as of the date of enact- 
ment of this Act but due to expire after the 
effective date of this title, the provisions of 
this title shall apply after the expiration 
date of such collective bargaining agree- 
ment but in no event later than one year 
after the effective date of this title. 

(d) Perron or SERvice.—In computing the 
period of service under the plan, an em- 
ployee’s entire service with the employer 
contributing to or maintaining the plan shall 
be considered, except the following may be 
disregarded— 

(1) service prior to age twenty-five; 

(2) service during which the employee 
declined to contribute to a plan requiring 
employee contributions; 

(3) service with a predecessor of the em- 
ployer contributing to or maintaining the 
plan (except where the plan of the predeces- 
sor has been continued in effect by the suc- 
cessor employer); and 

(4) service broken by periods of suspen- 
sion of employment, provided that the rules 
governing such breaks in service are not un- 
reasonable or arbitrary as determined under 
regulation of the Secretary. 

(e) PROVISIONS DEALING WITH FORFEITURE 
or BENEFITS—Nothing contained in this Title 
shall be construed to disallow any plan pro- 
vision— 

(1) making benefits forfeitable for mis- 
conduct such as, theft, dishonesty or divulg- 
ing the employer’s trade secrets to competi- 
tors, provided that such provisions are not 
unreasonable or arbitrary as determined un- 
der regulation of the Secretary; or 

(2) adopted pursuant to regulations of the 
Secretary of the Treasury or his delegate to 
preclude discrimination in the event of early 
termination of a plan. 

(f) CONTRIBUTORY PLans—No pension plan 
subject to this Title to which employees con- 
tribute shall provide for forfeiture of benefits 
which accrued during participation in the 
plan by the employee and which were attrib- 
utable to employer contributions, solely be- 
cause of withdrawal by such employee of 
amounts attributable to his own contribu- 
tions. 


DISTRIBUTION OF NONFORFEITABLE BENEFITS TO 
TERMINATING PARTICIPANTS 


Sec. 103. (a) Nonforfeitable benefits ac- 
crued by terminating participants may be 
distributed in the manner set forth in the 
plan, provided that distribution of such 
benefits shall commence no later than the 
regular retirement age and that such bene- 
fits are paid in the same form as retirement 
benefits are paid. 

(b) The administrator shall, upon ter- 
mination of a vested participant’s employ- 
ment prior to regular retirement age, report 
to the Secretary of Health, Education and 
Welfare such information as the Secretary 
of Health, Education and Welfare may pre- 
scribe by regulation to facilitate notification 
of vested rights to such participants or their 
beneficiaries. The Secretary of Labor shall 
reimburse the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare for use by the latter of per- 
sonnel and facilities in the performance of 
his functions under this subsection. 


ENFORCEMENT OF VESTING STANDARDS 


Sec. 104. Whenever the Secretary finds it 
necessary or appropriate for the enforce- 
ment of the provisions of this title or any 
rule or regulation thereunder, he may re- 
quire a certificate of approval with respect 
to the vesting provisions of any pension 
plan. Denial of any such certificate shall be 
by order of the Secretary, and only after 
reasonable opportunity for hearing. A cer- 
tificate of approval shall be issued by the 
Secretary when he determines that the vest- 
ing provisions in question do not violate the 
requirements of this title. Whenever a cer- 
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tificate of approval is required for any pen- 
sion plan, it shall be unlawful for the ad- 
ministrator of any such plan to maintain or 
operate such plan unless a certificate has 
been obtained. 


TITLE II —FUNDING 
FUNDING SCHEDULE 


Sec. 201. (a) GENERAL RuLE—Every pen- 
sion plan subject to this title shall: 

(1) Provide for contributions to the plan 
in amounts necessary to meet an amount 
equal to the normal cost since inception of 
the plan plus interest on any unfunded past 
service costs, 

(2) Maintain a minimum ratio of assets 
to vested liabilities according to the follow- 
ing schedule: 


The ratio of assets 

to vested liabilities 

If the plan has been shall be at least (in 
per centum). 


in effect (in years). 


(b) SPECIAL PROVISION FOR PLANS FIVE OR 
More Years Otp—In the case of a plan which 
on the effective date of this title has been 
in effect for five or more years, the adminis- 
trator, when he files the first funding status 
report required by section 202 of this Act, 
may choose as the required funding ratio 

(1) the ratio specified by the schedule in 
subsection (a) (2), or 

(2) the actual funding ratio of the plan. 
Beginning with the ratio thus chosen, the 
required ratio shall increase by 3 percentage 
points each year for the next five years and 
4 percentage points each year thereafter until 
the ratio becomes 100 percent. 

(c) SPECIAL Provision FOR PLANS Less 
THAN Five YEARS OLD—A plan which on the 
effective date of this title has been in effect 
for less than five years shall become subject 
to (a) (2) above as soon as the plan has been 
in effect for five years. The options provided 
in subsection (b) shall be available to a 
plan in this category except that the time 
allowed for increasing the required ratio by 
3 percentage points each year shall be lim- 
ited to a period equal to the number of years 
the plan has been in effect prior to the effec- 
tive date of this title. 

(d) SPECIAL PROVISION FOR PLAN AMEND- 
MENTS—If, after the effective date of this 
title, a plan which has been in existence for 
five or more years is amended with a resulting 
increase in vested liabilities, the administra- 
tor may adjust the required funding sched- 
ule according to one of the following 
methods: 

(1) The plan’s funding ratio may be de- 
creased in proportion to the ratio which the 
additional vested liabilities bear to the total 
vested liabilities after the amendment. The 
resulting ratio will be increased each year 
by percentage point increments according to 
the applicable funding rate specified in sub- 
section (a) (2) or (b). 

(2) If the amendment results in a 25 per 
centum or greater increase in vested liabili- 
ties, the portion of vested liabilities created 
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by the amendment may be regarded as a new 
plan subject to the funding schedule imposed 
by subsection (a) (2). In this case, the ad- 
ministrator shall keep separate records for 
ascertaining the funding status of the vested 
liabilities created by the amendment. 


FUNDING STATUS REPORTS 


Serc. 202. (a) Within one hundred and fifty 
days after the end of the plan’s first fiscal 
year during which it is subject to section 
201(a) (2), and within one hundred and fifty 
days after the end of each third fiscal year 
thereafter, or within one hundred and fifty 
days after the end of any fiscal year in which 
the plan is amended so as to increase vested 
liabilities, the administrator of the plan shall 
file with the Secretary, a statement contain- 
ing the following information: 

(1) the amount of normal cost since in- 
ception of the plan plus interest on any un- 
funded past service costs; 

(2) the total amount of the plan’s vested 
liabilities at the close of its preceding fiscal 


year; 

(3) the assets held by the plan as of the 
close of its preceding fiscal year valued at 
market value or by any other method ap- 
proved by the Secretary pursuant to regula- 
tion; 

(4) the number of years the plan has been 
in effect; 

(5) a statement of the amount, if any, by 
which the assets held by the plan either ex- 
ceed or fall below the amount of assets re- 
quired in order for the plan to meet the 
funding ratio required under section 201 
(a) (2); 

(6) such other information determined by 
the Secretary by regulation to be necessary 
for adequate disclosure of a plan's funding 
status. 

(b) At such times as the administrator of 
a plan subject to this title is required to 
file a report with the Secretary pursuant to 
(a) above, the administrator shall make 
available to each person having a vested 
benefit such report, by posting such report 
in a prominent location at the employer’s 
place or places of business or through such 
other means that will insure that persons 
with vested benefits have adequate access 
to such information. 


ENFORCEMENT OF FUNDING STANDARDS 


Sec. 208. (a) When the contributions to a 
pension plan fall below amounts necessary 
to meet the requirements of section 
201(a)(1), the Secretary shall require by 
order, after notice and opportunity for hear- 
ing, that the administrator take such steps 
as the Secretary shall find necessary to 
guarantee that the rights of each participant 
to benefits accrued to the date of such failure 
to make appropriate contributions, to the 
extent then funded, or the rights of each 
participant to the amounts credited to his 
account as such time, are nonforfeitable in 
the event of the participant’s termination, 
except that nonforfeitable benefits resulting 
other than through operation of this sub- 
section shall take priority over nonforfeitable 
benefits resulting exclusively from operation 
of this subsection with respect to any allo- 
cation of plan assets or distribution to par- 
ticipants. 

(b) When a pension plan’s ratio of assets 
to vested liabilities falls below the funding 
ratio required by section 201(a)(2) as de- 
termined by the Secretary— 

(1) the plan’s vested liabilities shall not 
be increased by an amendment until the 
plan's actual funding ratio is equal to or 
greater than the required funding ratio; 
and 

(2) the administrator shall inform, in 
writing, each person having a vested benefit 
as to (A) the amount of his vested bene- 
fit, (B) the portion of his vested benefit 
protected by assets and insurance, and (C) 
the portion of his vested benefit not pro- 
tected by assets and insurance. Such reports 
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shall be made annually until the plan’s 
actual funding ratio is equal to or greater 
than the required funding ratio; 

(3) the administrator shall make such ad- 
ditional reports to the Secretary as the Sec- 
retary may by rule or regulation prescribe 
to aid in the enforcement of this title. 

(c) When a pension plan’s ratio of assets 
to vested liabilities falls below the funding 
ratio required by section 201(a)(2) for five 
consecutive years the Secretary shall require 
by order, after notice and opportunity for 
hearing, that the administrator take such 
Steps as the Secretary shall find necessary 
to suspend further accumulation of vested 
liabilities until such time as the funding de- 
ficiency has been removed: Provided, how- 
ever, That the Secretary may, after notice 
and opportunity for hearing, order the ac- 
tion specified herein to be taken at any time 
after a funding deficiency has occurred but 
prior to expiration of the five-year period 
whenever, in his discretion, such action is 
necessary to protect the interests of par- 
ticipants. The Secretary may by order re- 
voke or modify any order previously made 
under this subsection, if, after notice and 
opportunity for hearing, he finds that the 
circumstances upon which the order was 
predicated do not exist. 

(d) During any time that a pension plan 
is in suspended status pursuant to action 
taken under subsection (c), the Secretary, 
whenever he finds it necessary to protect the 
interests of participants, may, after notice 
and opportunity for hearing, require by or- 
der that the plan terminate and wind up 
its affairs in accordance with the provisions 
of title III and procedures established by the 
Pension Benefit Insurance Corporation. 


TITLE II—VESTED LIABILITY 
INSURANCE 


INSURANCE COVERAGE 


Sec. 301. (a) Every pension plan required 
to meet a specified funding ratio in accord- 
ance with section 201(a)(2) of this Act 
shall obtain insurance covering unfunded 
vested liabilities to protect participants and 
beneficiaries against possible loss of vested 
benefits arising from an essentially invol- 
untary termination of the plan. The 
amount of insurance shall be the plan’s 
vested liabilities less the greater of— 

(1) 90 percent of the assets needed to 
meet the funding ratio required under sec- 
tion 201(a) (2), or 

(2) 90 percent of the plan's actual assets. 

(b) The Pension Benefit Insurance Cor- 
poration shall issue a certificate of insur- 
ance coverage to each plan administrator 
after receipt by the Corporation from the 
Secretary of a copy of the statement re- 
quired by section 202(a). A plan’s insurance 
coverage shall be continuous from the date 
of issuance of the certificate until cancelled. 

(c) The Pension Benefit Insurance Cor- 
poration shall not insure— 

(1) any unfunded vested liabilities cre- 
ated by a plan amendment which took ef- 
fect within three years immediately pre- 
ceding termination of the plan; or 

(2) any unfunded vested liabilities re- 
sulting from the participation in the plan 
by a participant owning 10 percent or more 
of the voting stock of the employer con- 
tributing to the plan or by any participant 
owning a 10 percent or more interest in a 
partnership contributing to the plan, 

PREMIUMS 

Sec. 302. (a) Each plan shall pay a pre- 
mium for insurance under this title at such 
uniform rates prescribed by the Pension 
Benefit Insurance Corporation, based upon 
the amount of unfunded vested liability 
which is to be insured and upon such other 
factors as the Corporation determines to be 
appropriate. The premium for the initial 
three-year period shall be not more than 0.6 
percent of the amount insured. 

(b) Should any administrator of a plan 
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subject to this title fail to pay any premiums 
required to be paid under subsection (a), 
the Pension Benefit Insurance Corporation 
shall give the administrator of the plan not 
less than thirty days notice of intention to 
cancel insurance unless the premium is paid 
by the end of such period. If the unpaid pre- 
mium is not paid by the end of such period, 
the Corporation shall cancel the plan's cer- 
tificate of insurance and the plan shall give 
notice of such cancellation to each person 
entitled to a vested benefit under the plan. 


CLAIMS PROCEDURE 


Sec. 303. (a) The administrator of a plan 
insured under the provisions of this title 
shall file a claim with the Pension Benefit 
Insurance Corporation in the event the plan 
is terminated for reasons of financial difi- 
culty or bankruptcy, plant closing, by order 
of the Secretary, or such other reasons as 
the Corporation by regulation shall specify 
as reflecting an essentially involuntary plan 
termination. The Corporation shall be au- 
thorized to honor such claim up to the limits 
prescribed by section 304 if it finds that the 
assets of the plan may not be sufficient to 
pay vested liabilities. 

(b) Claims shall be made as specified in 
the rules and regulations of the Pension 
Benefit Insurance Corporation. The Corpora- 
tion shall also require the administrator who 
files a claim to submit proof of all facts 
necessary to establish a claim, but in any 
event, the Corporation may in its discretion 
independently make such investigation as 
may be necessary for it to determine the 
validity of any claim, The Corporation shall 
require the payment of any contributions 
owing to the plan and required to meet the 
funding ratio specified in section 201(a) (2) 
of this Act, and may sue to recover such con- 
tributions on behalf of the plan in connec- 
tion with settling any claim. 

(c) The Pension Benefit Insurance Corpo- 
ration shall give written notice to the admin- 
istrator of its decision on any claim. Upon 
notice that a claim will be honored the ad- 
ministrator shall wind up the affairs of the 
plan by arranging for the purchase of single 
premium annuities from a qualified life in- 
surance company for each person entitled to 
vested benefits, or by making such other ar- 
rangements for the distribution of vested 
benefits as the Corporation may by regula- 
tion approve as providing adequate protec- 
tion to persons with vested benefits. The ad- 
ministrator shall be allowed a reasonable pe- 
riod in which to liquidate the assets of the 
plan. Upon completing the process of 
liquidation he shall thereafter submit to the 
Corporation, within such period specified by 
regulation of the Corporation, a plan termin- 
ation report. Such report shall fully disclose 
the amount of the vested benefit payable to 
each person under the terms of the plan as 
of the date the plan was terminated, the 
amount realized from liquidating assets, the 
aggregate amount of funds needed to pur- 
chase single premium annuities to provide 
the vested benefit to which each person fs 
entitled under the terms of the plan, and 
such additional information as may be pre- 
scribed by rules of the Corporation. Upon 
receipt of the plan termination report, the 
Corporation shall direct the purchase of an- 
nuities or authorize the implementation of 
such other approved arrangement for dis- 
tributing vested benefits, and pay the claim 
for insurance in the amount authorized un- 
der this Title. 


PAYMENT OF CLAIMS 

Sec, 304. The amount of insurance payable 
under a valid claim shall be the difference 
between the realized value of the assets of 
the plan and the amount of vested liabilities, 
limited to the amount of insurance deter- 
mined under section 801 at the time the 
plan was terminated; provided that, 

(a) in any case where a plan would be 
entitled to relief under section 502 of this 
Act with respect to meeting the funding 
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ratio specified in section 201 (a) (2) if it were 
not terminating, such relief may be ac- 
corded to the plan upon termination and the 
amount of insurance to be paid shall be 
adjusted to take into account the relief 
so provided; except that no relief in this 
connection shall be accorded where the only 
basis presented for such relief is a decline 
in the value of the assets of the plan; 

(b) in any case where Pension Benefit 
Insurance Corporation is unable to recover 
any contributions or portions thereof owing 
to a terminating pension plan to meet the 
funding ratio specified in section 201(a) (2), 
the amount of insurance to be paid shall be 
adjusted to take into account such unpaid 
contributions. 

(c) in any case where a plan is terminated 
as the result of the closing of a plant of an 
employer contributing to such plan and the 
vested liabilities of such terminated plan are 
less than 20 percent of the vested liabilities 
of all the pension plans maintained by such 
employer, such employer shall be liable to 
reimburse the Pension Benefit Insurance 
Corporation for any insurance paid by the 
Corporation in satisfaction of a claim pre- 
sented by such terminated plan, and the 
Corporation is authorized to sue such em- 
ployer to recover the amount of any un- 
paid lability lawfully payable under this 
provision. 

UNINSURED PLANS 

Sec. 305. It shall be unlawful for any ad- 
ministrator of a plan subject to this Title 
to maintain or operate such a plan with- 
out the certificate of insurance required 
by this Title. 


TITLE IV—PENSION BENEFIT INSURANCE 
CORPORATION 


CREATION OF PENSION BENEFIT INSURANCE 
CORPORATION 


Sec. 401. There is hereby created a Pension 
Benefit Insurance Corporation (hereinafter 
referred to as the Corporation“) which shall 
insure the vested liabilities of pension plans 
subject to Title III. Such corporation shall 
be an agency and instrumentality of the 
United States, within the Department of 
Labor, subject to the general supervision and 
direction of the Secretary of Labor. The 
principal office of the Corporation shall be 
in the District of Columbia but there may 
be established agencies or branch offices else- 
where in the United States under rules and 
regulations prescribed by the Corporation. 


GENERAL POWERS OF CORPORATION 


Sec. 402, The Corporation— 

(a) Shall have succession in its corporate 
name. 

(b) May adopt, alter and use a corporate 
seal, which shall be judicially noticed. 

(c) May enter into and carry out such 
contracts or agreements as are necessary in 
the conduct of its business. 

(d) May sue and be sued, in any district 
court of the United States or its territories 
or possessions or the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, which courts shall have exclu- 
sive original jurisdiction, without regard to 
the amount in controversy, of all suits 
brought by or against the Corporation. 

(e) May adopt, amend and repeal bylaws, 
rules and regulations governing the manner 
in which its business may be conducted and 
the powers vested in it may be exercised. 

(f) Shall be entitled to the use of the 
United States mails in the same manner and 
upon the same conditions as the executive 
departments of the Federal Government. 

(g) Shall have power when necessary to 
carry out the provisions of Title III, to make 
investigations and in connection therewith to 
enter such places and inspect such records 
and accounts and question such persons as 
the Corporation may deem necessary to de- 
termine the facts relative thereto. For the 
purpose of any investigation provided for 
herein, the provisions of sections 9 and 10 
(relating to the attendance of witnesses and 
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the production of books, papers, and docu- 
ments) of the Federal Trade Commission Act 
of September 16, 1914, as amended (15 U.S.C. 
49, 50) are hereby made applicable to the 
jurisdiction, powers, and duties of the Cor- 
poration or any officers designated by the 
Corporation. 

(h) Shall determine the character of and 
the necessity for its obligations and expendi- 
tures and the manner in which they shall 
be incurred, allowed and paid, subject to 
provisions of law specifically applicable to 
wholly owned government corporations. 

(i) Shall have such powers as may be 
necessary or appropriate for the exercise of 
the powers specifically vested in the Corpo- 
ration and all such incidental powers as are 
customary in corporations generally. 


SPECIFIC POWERS OF CORPORATION 


Sec. 403. In the fulfillment of its purposes 
and in carrying out its annual budget pro- 
grams submitted to and approved by the 
Congress pursuant to the Government Cor- 
poration Control Act, the Corporation is au- 
thorized to use its general powers in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of Title III of 
this Act to— 

(a) Establish adequate premium rates to 
cover the insurance of vested liabilities of 
private pension plans and the administra- 
tive expenses of the Corporation. In deter- 
mining such premium rates, the Corporation 
shall consult with the Technical Advisory 
Committee on Pension Benefit Insurance 
established by section 405. 

(b) Establish procedures for the applica- 
tion, renewal and cancellation of insurance, 
including the prescribing of such forms and 
reports as may be necessary or appropriate 
to implement such procedures. 

(c) Collect premiums and manage and 
invest the funds of the Corporation. 

(d) Adjust and pay claims for insurance 
under rules prescribed by the Corporation. 

(e) Conduct research, surveys and investi- 
gations relating to pension plan insurance 
and assemble data for the purpose of estab- 
lishing sound bases for insurance. 

(f) Bring an action in the proper district 
court of the United States or United States 
court of any place subject to the jurisdiction 
of the United States, to enjoin any acts or 
practices that constitute or will constitute 
a violation of Title III or IV or of any regula- 
tion or order issued thereunder, or obtain 
any other appropriate relief, and the United 
States district courts and the United States 
courts of any place subject to the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States shall have juris- 
diction for cause shown, to restrain viola- 
tions of Title III or Title IV and provide 
for any other appropriate relief. 

(g) Carry out such other functions as are 
required by this Act and as Congress may 
specifically authorize or provide for. 


PENSION BENEFIT INSURANCE FUND 


Sec. 404. (a) There is hereby created 
within the Treasury a separate fund for pen- 
sion benefit insurance (hereafter in this 
section called “the fund”) which shall be 
available to the Corporation without fiscal 
year limitation for the purposes of this Title. 

(b) There is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated such sums as are necessary to 
provide capital for the fund, All amounts 
received as premiums and any other moneys, 
property, or assets derived from operations in 
connection with this Title shall be deposited 
in the fund. 

(c) All claims, expenses and payments 
pursuant to operation of the Corporation 
under this Title shall be paid from the fund. 
From time to time, and at least at the close 
of each fiscal year, the Corporation shall pay 
from the fund into the Treasury as miscel- 
laneous receipts interest on the cumulative 
amount of appropriations provided as cap- 
ital to the fund, less the average undisbursed 
cash balance in the fund during the year. 
The rate of such interest shall be determined 
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by the Secretary of the Treasury, taking into 
consideration the average market yield dur- 
ing the month preceding each fiscal year on 
outstanding marketable Treasury obliga- 
tions. Interest payments may be deferred 
with the approval of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, but any interest payments so de- 
ferred shall themselves bear interest. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: TECHNICAL ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE 

Sec. 405. (a) The management of the 
Corporation shall be vested in a Board of 
Directors (hereinafter referred to as the 
Board“). The Board shall consist of the 
Secretaries of Labor and Commerce ex officio 
and three other Directors appointed by the 
President by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate. The President shall desig- 
nate a Chairman of the Board from among 
the three Directors he appoints. Of the first 
three Directors, one shall be appointed to 
serve for a term of 2 years; one shall be ap- 
pointed to serve for a term of 4 years; one 
shall be appointed to serve for a term of 6 
years. Thereafter, upon the expiration of the 
term of office, each succeeding Director shall 
be appointed to serve for a term of 6 years. 
Not more than three of the members of such 
Board of Directors shall be members of the 
same political party. Each appointed Director 
shall receive compensation at the rate of $150 
per diem when engaged in the actual per- 
formance of duties of the Board, and may be 
allowed travel expenses, including per diem 
in lieu of subsistence, as authorized by 5 
U.S.C. 5703 for persons in the government 
employed intermittently, except that any 
such Director who holds another office or po- 
sition under the Federal Government shall 
serve without additional compensation. A 
majority of the directors shall constitute a 
quorum of the Board and action shall be 
taken only by a majority vote of those 
present. 

(b) In addition to the Board of Directors 
there shall be a Technical Advisory Commit- 
tee on Pension Benefit Insurance which shall 
consist of five members to be appointed by 
the Secretary after consultation with the 
Secretary of Commerce, to advise and con- 
sult with the Corporation with respect to 
carrying out the purposes of this Title. The 
Secretary shall select for appointment to the 
Committee individuals who are, by reason of 
training or experience or both, familiar with 
and competent to deal with, problems in- 
volving employees’ pension plans and prob- 
lems relating to the insurance of such plans. 
Members of the Committee shall be ap- 
pointed for a term of two years. Members 
shall be compensated at the rate of $100 per 
day for each day they are engaged in the 
duties of the Committee and, while serving 
away from their homes or regular places of 
business, may be allowed travel expenses, in- 
cluding per diem in lieu of subsistence, as 
authorized by 5 U.S.C. 5703 for persons in 
the government employed intermittently. 
The Committee shall meet at Washington, 
District of Columbia, upon call of the Chair- 
man of the Board of Directors who shall serve 
as Chairman of the Committee. Meetings 
shall be called by such Chairman not less 
often than twice a year. 

PERSONNEL OF CORPORATION 

Sec. 406. The Corporation shall appoint 
and fix the compensation of such officers, 
attorneys and employees as may be necessary 
for the conduct of its business in accord- 
ance with the provisions of title 5, United 
States Code, governing appointment in the 
competitive service, and chapter 51 and sub- 
chapter III of chapter 53 of such title relat- 
ing to classification and General Schedule 
pay rates, and may obtain the services of 
experts and consultants in accordance with 
section 3109 of title 5, United States Code, 
at rates for individuals not to exceed the per 
diem equivalent for GS-18. 
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COOPERATION WITH OTHER GOVERNMENTAL 
AGENCIES 


Sec. 407. The provisions of section 509 shall 
be applicable to the Corporation. 


INVESTMENT OF FUNDS 


Sec. 408. All money of the Corporation, 
except appropriated funds, may be invested 
in obligations of the United States or in 
obligations guaranteed as to principal and 
interest by the United States. 


TAX EXEMPTION 


Sec. 409. The Corporation, including its 
franchise, its capital, reserves, and surplus, 
and its income and property shall be exempt 
from all taxation imposed by any State, 
county, municipality or subdivision thereof, 
except nothing herein exempts from taxation 
any real property acquired and held by the 
Corporation. 


RECORDS; ANNUAL REPORT 


Sec. 410. The Corporation shall at all times 
maintain complete and accurate books of 
account and shall file annually with the 
Secretary of Labor a complete report as to 
the business of the Corporation, a copy of 
which shall be forwarded by the Secretary 
of Labor to the President for transmission to 
the Congress. 


GOVERNMENT CORPORATION CONTROL ACT 


Sec. 411. The provisions of the Govern- 
ment Corporation Control Act (59 Stat. 597, 
31 U.S.C. 841), as applicable to wholly owned 
government corporations, shall be applicable 
to the Corporation. 


TITLE V—ADMINISTRATION, CIVIL PRO- 
CEEDINGS, AND MISCELLANEOUS PRO- 
VISIONS 

RULES AND REGULATIONS 


Sec. 501. The Secretary shall prescribe such 
rules and regulations as he finds necessary 
or appropriate to carry out the provisions of 
titles I, II, and V. Among other things, such 
rules and regulations may define accounting, 
technical and trade terms used in such pro- 
visions; and may prescribe the form and de- 
tail of all reports required to be made under 
such provisions; and may provide for the 
keeping of books and records, and for the in- 
spection of such books and records. 


VARIATIONS; APPEALS BOARD 


Sec. 502. (a) PROCEDURE FOR VARIATIONS.— 
The Secretary on his own motion or after 
having received the petition of an adminis- 
trator may, after giving interested persons 
an opportunity to be heard, and in accord- 
ance with the provisions of subsections (b) 
or (c) below, prescribe an alternative method 
for satisfying the requirements of titles I 
or II, or both, with respect to any pension 
plan or any type of pension plan subject to 
this Act. 

(b) GENERAL RULE FOR GRANTING VARIA- 
TIons.—The Secretary may prescribe an al- 
ternative method for satisfying the require- 
ments of titles I or II, or both, for such 
limited periods of time as is necessary or 
appropriate to carry out the purposes of this 
Act and which will provide adequate protec- 
tion to the participants and beneficiaries in 
the plan, whenever he finds that the appli- 
cation of titles I or II, or both, would (1) 
increase the costs of the parties to the plan 
to such an extent that there would result 
a substantial risk to the voluntary continua- 
tion of the plan or a substantial curtailment 
of pension benefit levels or the levels of em- 
ployees’ compensation, or (2) impose un- 
reasonable administrative burdens with re- 
spect to the operation of the plan, having due 
regard to the particular characteristics of the 
plan or the type of plan involved. Nothing 
herein shall be construed to authorize the 
Secretary to grant a permanent variation 
from the requirements of titles I or II, or 
both, except as indicated in subsection (c) 
below. 
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(c) SPECIAL RULE FOR MULTIEMPLOYER 
PLaNs.— On the basis of the factors described 
in (b) above, the Secretary may grant a vari- 
ation from the provisions of title I on a 
permanent basis to any plan jointly entered 
into by five or more employers within a 
single industry (other than employers under 
common ownership or control) in which (1) 
employees in the plan represent a substan- 
tial proportion of employees in the industry, 
either nationally or in a particular region or 
labor market area, (2) the plan provides for 
complete transferability of pension benefit 
credits within the group of employers who 
are parties to the plan, and (3) a substan- 
tial proportion of job changes involving a 
shift of employers by plan participants takes 
place within the scope of the plan. No per- 
manent variation shall be authorized which 
has the effect of permitting the adoption of a 
period of service longer than fifteen years for 
vesting accrued portions of regular retire- 
ment benefits. 

(d) VARIATION APPEALS Boarp.—There is 
hereby established a Variation Appeals Board 
which shall hear and determine appeals from 
decisions denying grants of variations in ac- 
cordance with procedures promulgated by the 
Secretary pursuant to regulation. Such Board 
shall include the Secretary of Labor or his 
designee, the Secretary of Commerce or his 
designee, and a person jointly selected by the 
Secretaries of Labor and Commerce from out- 
side the Federal Government who is, by rea- 
son of training or experience or both, familiar 
with and competent to deal with, problems 
involving employees’ pension plans. The Sec- 
retary of Labor or his designate shall serve 
as presiding officer on such Board. Such non- 
Federal Government member of the board 
shall be compensated at the rate of $100 per 
day for each day he is engaged in the work of 
the Board, and, while serving away from his 
home or regular place of business, may be al- 
lowed travel expenses, including per diem in 
lieu of subsistence, as authorized by 5 U.S.C. 
5703 for persons in the Government em- 
ployed intermittently. 


INVESTIGATIONS 


Sec. 503. (a) The Secretary, in his discre- 
tion, may investigate any facts, conditions, 
practices, or matters which he may deem 
necessary or appropriate to determine 
whether any person has violated or is about 
to violate any provisions of titles I, II, and V 
or any rule, regulation, variation or order 
thereunder, or to aid in the enforcement of 
the provisions of titles I, I, and V, in the 
prescribing of rules, regulations, variations 
or orders thereunder, or in obtaining in- 
formation with respect to studies undertaken 
pursuant to section 506. The Secretary, in his 
discretion, may publish or make available 
to any interested person or official, informa- 
tion concerning any matter which may be 
the subject of investigation. 

(b) For the purpose of any investigation 
provided for in (a), the provisions of sec- 
tions 9 and 10 (relating to the attendance 
of witnesses and the production of books, 
papers, and documents) of the Federal Trade 
Commision Act of September 16, 1914, as 
amended (15 U.S.C. 49, 50), are hereby made 
applicable to the jurisdiction, powers and 
duties of the Secretary or any officers desig- 
nated by him. 

CIVIL ENFORCEMENT 

Sec. 504. (a) Whenever it shall appear to 
the Secretary that any person is engaged or 
about to engage in any acts or practices that 
constitute or will constitute a violation of 
any provision of titles I, II, or V or of any 
regulation, variation or order issued there- 
under, he may in his discretion, bring an 
action in the proper district court of the 
United States or United States court of any 
place subject to the jurisdiction of the 
United States, to enjoin such acts or prac- 
tices, and upon a proper showing a perma- 
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nent or temporary injunction or restraining 
order shall be granted. 

(b) The United States district courts and 
the United States courts of any place subject 
to the jurisdiction of the United States shall 
have exclusive jurisdiction with respect to 
violations of titles I, II or V or regulations, 
variations or orders issued thereunder, and 
of all suits in equity and actions at law 
brought to enforce any liability or duty cre- 
ated by, or to enjoin any violation of, titles 
I, II or V or regulations, variations or orders 
thereunder, and to provide such other relief 
as may be appropriate. 


COURT REVIEW OF ORDERS 


Src. 505. The administrator of any pension 
plan who has been denied a certificate of 
approval under title I, or whose plan has 
been suspended or ordered terminated under 
title II or who has been aggrieved by any 
final decision with respect to any claim for 
payment of insurance under title III or 
with respect to denial of a request for a 
variation under this title, may obtain a 
review of the order denying such application 
for a certificate of approval, such order sus- 
pending or terminating the plan, such final 
decision with respect to an insurance claim 
or denial of a request for a variation, or 
any other order or final decision made under 
this Act, in the United States District Court 
for the district where the principal office of 
the plan is located. Such court shall have 
jurisdiction to affirm, modify or set aside 
such order or decision, in whole or in part. 
The administrative findings as to the facts, 
if supported by the evidence, shall be con- 
clusive. 

STUDIES 


Sec. 506. The Secretary is authorized and 
directed to undertake research studies re- 
lating to pension plans, including but not 
limited to (1) the effects of this Act upon 
the provisions and costs of pension plans, 
(2) the role of private pensions in meeting 
the economic security needs of the Nation, 
and (3) the operation of private pension 
plans including types and levels of benefits, 
degree of reciprocity or portability, and fi- 
nancial characteristics and practices. 


ANNUAL REPORTS 


Sec. 507. The Secretary shall submit annu- 
ally a report to the Congress covering his 
administration of this Act for the preceding 
year and including such information, data, 
research findings, and recommendations for 
further legislation in connection with the 
matters covered by this Act as he may find 
advisable. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURE ACT 


Sec. 508. The provisions of the Administra- 
2 Procedure Act shall be applicable to this 
OTHER AGENCIES AND DEPARTMENTS 


Sec. 509. In order to avoid unnecessary ex- 
pense and duplication of functions among 
Government agencies, the Secretary may 
make such arrangements or agreements for 
cooperation or mutual assistance in the per- 
formance of his functions under this Act 
and the functions of any such agency as he 
may find to be practicable and consistent 
with law. The Secretary may utilize, on a 
reimbursable basis, the facilities or services 
of any department, agency, or establishment 
of the United States or of any State or po- 
litical subdivision of a State, including the 
services of any of its employees, with the law- 
ful consent of such department, agency, or 
establishment; and each department, agency, 
or establishment of the United States is au- 
thorized and directed to cooperate with the 
Secretary and, to the extent permitted by 
law, to provide such information and facili- 
ties as he may request for his assistance in 
the performance of his functions under this 
Act. The Attorney General or his represent- 
atives shall receive from the Secretary for 
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appropriate action such evidence developed 
in the performance of his functions under 
this Act as may be found to warrant consid- 
eration for criminal prosecution under the 
provisions of this Act or other Federal law. 


SEPARABILITY PROVISIONS 


Sec. 510. If any provision of this Act, or 
the application of such provision to any per- 
son or circumstances, shall be held invalid, 
the remainder of this Act or the application 
of such provision to persons or circumstances 
other than those as to which it is held in- 
valid, shall not be affected thereby. 


PENALTIES 


Sec. 511. Any person who willfully— 

(a) violates any provision of this Act or 
any rule, regulation, variation or order is- 
sued thereunder, 

(b) makes, passes, utters or publishes any 
statement in any application, report, docu- 
ment, account or record filed or kept or re- 
quired to be filed or kept under the provi- 
sions of this Act or any rule, regulation, 
variation or order thereunder, knowing such 
statement or entry to be false or misleading 
in any material respect, 

(c) forges or counterfeits any instrument, 
paper or document, or utters, publishes or 
passes as true any instrument, paper or docu- 
ment, knowing it to have been forged or 
counterfeited, for the purpose of influencing 
in any way the action of the Secretary or the 
Pension Benefit Insurance Corporation, 

(d) destroys (except after such time as 
may be prescribed under any rules or regu- 
lations under this Act), mutilates, alters, or 
by any means or device falsifies any account, 
correspondence, memorandum, book, paper, 
or other record kept or required to be kept 
under this Act or any rule, regulation, vari- 
ation or order thereunder, 

(e) influences or induces or attempts to 
influence or induce the Secretary or the Pen- 
sion Benefit Insurance Corporation with re- 
spect to any action of the Secretary or the 
Corporation, by fraud, deceit, misrepresenta- 
tion or by any manipulative or deceptive de- 
vice or contrivance, shall upon conviction 
be fined not more than $10,000 or imprisoned 
not more than 5 years, or both, except that 
in the case of such violation by a person not 
an individual, the fine imposed upon such 
person shall be a fine not exceeding $200,000. 


ADMINISTRATIVE ASSESSMENTS AND 
APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 512. (a) Consistent with the pol- 
icy of title V of the Independent Offices Ap- 
propriation Act of 1952 (31 U.S.C. 483a, 65 
Stat. 290), the Secretary shall, pursuant to 
regulation, assess each plan which is subject 
to this Act such fees or charges as the Secre- 
tary deems appropriate to cover administra- 
tive costs incurred by the Secretary. 

(b) There is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated such sums without fiscal limita- 
tion as may be necessary to enable the Secre- 
tary to carry out his functions and duties 
under this Act. 


The statement presented by Mr. 
YARBOROUGH is as follows: 


EXPLANATORY STATEMENT—A BILL For “PEN- 
SION BENEFIT SECURITY Act oF 1968” 
This draft bill, together with the Depart- 

ment of Labor’s existing proposal in the area 

of fiduciary responsibility, S. 1024 (Yar- 
borough), represents a comprehensive plan 
for improving the basic soundness and equi- 
table character of the Nation’s private pen- 
sion system. This bill implements the major 

recommendations made by the January 1965 

report of the President’s Committee on Cor- 

porate Pension Funds and Other Private Re- 
tirement and Welfare Programs. 

The proposed legislation would: 

1. Establish a minimum standard of vest- 
ing of retirement benefits after ten years’ 
service after age twenty-five; 
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2. Establish minimum funding standards 
to assure accumulation of assets in line with 
obligations; 

3. Establish a system of plan termination 
protection to assure payment of benefits in 
the event of involuntary termination of the 
plan before it is fully funded; 

4. Provide specially designed transitional 
arrangements for existing plans to provide 
adequate opportunity to adjust to the new 
standards; 

5. Authorize the Secretary to approve al- 
ternative methods of meeting the vesting or 
funding standards where he finds that these 
standards result in unreasonable cost or im- 
pose unreasonable administrative burdens on 
a plan or certain types of plans; 

6. Provide that the vesting and funding 
requirements are to be administered by the 
Secretary of Labor; 

7. Establish a Pension Benefit Insurance 
Corporation, a wholly-owned government 
corporation within the Department of Labor, 
to administer the termination insurance 
program, 

8. Provide rule-making and enforcement 
powers with provision for judicial review of 
administrative decisions; 

9. Authorize the Secretary of Labor to con- 
duct studies of pension plans, including, 
among other things, studies related to porta- 
bility of pension credits. 

Section 1—Title:“Pension Benefit Security 
Act”. 

Section 2—Findings and Policy: Congress 
finds that pension plans are a major factor 
in the security of millions of persons; that 
they are an important factor in commerce, 
and substantially affect the revenues because 
of preferred tax treatment; that many do 
not contain vesting provisions, are not prop- 
erly funded to pay promised benefits, and do 
not afford adequate protection in the event 
of involuntary plan termination; and that 
minimum standards for vesting and funding 
and protection of benefits in the event of 
involuntary termination are therefore needed. 

Section 3—Definitions. 

Section 4—Coverage: The Act will apply to 
any pension plan in interstate commerce or 
which uses any means or instruments of 
transportation or communication in inter- 
state commerce or the mails, if the plan is 
established or maintained by an employer 
or employers alone or with an employee 
organization. The Act will not apply to plans 
administered by a government unit or agency, 
or to a plan established outside of the United 
States for non-citizens, or to certain plans 
established for the benefit of a proprietor 
or a partner. 

In addition, the funding and insurance re- 
quirements of the Act will not apply to 
unfunded plans, profit-sharing plans, or 
plans which have fixed contribution rates 
but no fixed benefits. The vesting provisions 
will apply to all such plans, however. 

TITLE I—VESTING 

Basic standard: Full vesting after ten 
years of employment after age 25. 

Transition rules—Ezisting plans are per- 
mitted to: 1. Vest only benefits based on 
service after the effective date of the stand- 
ard for any employee with 10 years service, 
or 

2. Vest an increasing proportion of bene- 
fits for past and future service for any em- 
ployee with 10 years service (first year—10 
percent; tenth year—100 percent), or 

8. Vest benefits for past and future serv- 
ice, beginning in the first year for employees 
with 20 or more years of service reducing 
gradually to employees with ten or more years 
of service after the tenth year. 

Transition rules—New plans are permitted 
to: 1. Vest benefits for past and future serv- 
ice beginning in the sixth year of the plan's 
operation for employees with 15 or more 
years of service, reducing gradually to em- 
ployees with ten or more years of service 
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after the tenth year of the plan’s operation, 
or 

2. Vest an increasing proportion of benefits 
for past and future service, with 50% of 
the benefits for 10 years of service (in the 
sixth year of the plan’s operation) and 
reaching 100% of benefits after the tenth 
year of the plan’s operation. 

Limitation on vested benefits: Only regu- 
lar retirement benefits are vested, not ancil- 
lary benefits such as death or “special” early 
retirement benefits. 

Service conditions: Continuous service may 
be required in order for benefits to vest but 
safeguards are adopted to prevent artificial 
breaking of service. 

Calculation of vested benefits: Proportion- 
ate credit rule will apply under which the 
vested employee is entitled to his prorated 
share of the benefit he would have attained 
had he remained under the plan until re- 
tlrement. 

Distribution of vested benefits: Not later 
than age 65—To facilitate notification of 
vested benefits, information on employees 
terminating with vested benefits will be fur- 
nished to the Secretary, HEW, for use at time 
individual applfes for Social Security benefit. 

Age and service requirements for plan eligi- 
bility: Maximum requirement permitted will 
be age 25 and three years of service; existing 
plans may retain current eligibility require- 
ments until plan is amended but not beyond 
ten years after enactment of this Act. 

Contributory plans: Employer-purchased 
benefits are vested even though the em- 
ployee is permitted to withdraw his con- 
tributions. 

Enforcement: The Secretary of Labor may 
require a certificate of approval for a plan’s 
vesting provisions. Once such a certificate is 
required, it is unlawful to operate a plan 
without such a certificate. 


TITLE Il—¥FUNDING 
Funding standards 


Basie approach: To continue the present 
Internal Revenue Service minimum fund- 
ing standard as a basis for prescribing a 
plan’s minimum annual contribution but to 
introduce an additional funding standard 
as a more meaningful basis for plan termina- 
tion protection 

Termination funding standard: Built 
around a plan’s funding ratio of plan as- 
sets to vested liabilities—a schedule is es- 
tablished under which a plan's funding ratio 
is expected to increase at a rate of 4 per- 
centage points annually, reaching 100 per- 
cent (full funding of vested liabilities) after 
25 years. 

Transition rule for existing plans: Existing 
plans are accepted into the funding schedule 
at their current ratio, if this is lower than 
the funding target specified in the schedule; 
in addition, for the first five years after the 
standard is effective, the scheduled increase 
in the funding target is at the rate of 3 
percentage points annually. 

Transition rule for new plans: No funding 
target for first five years at which point the 
funding target is 20 percent, 


Implementing the funding standards 

Periodic testing: Each plan will submit 
basic information on funding status every 
three years and whenever plan is amended 
to increase vested liabilities. 

Amendments: Funding target can be ad- 
justed after amendments which add to 
vested liabilities; amendments which increase 
liabilities by more than 25% may be treated 
as new plans with new funding targets. 

Enforcement: Plans failing to meet IRS 
minimum funding standard would be re- 
quired to make accrued benefit rights non- 
pea aig (essentially the same as current 

e). 

Plans failing to meet termination funding 
standard (1) could not liberalize benefits, 
(2) would have to inform each employee of 
effect of funding deficit on his vested bene- 
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fit, and (3) make such additional reports to 
the Secretary as are necessary. If a plan fails 
to meet funding standard for five years, the 
Secretary can order the plan to suspend 
further accumulation of vested liabilities. 
He may do this earlier at his discretion. The 
Secretary may further require by order the 
termination of a suspended plan to protect 
the interests of participants. 


TITLE II—VESTED LIABILITY INSURANCE 


Basic concept: Full protection for employ- 
ees’ vested benefits against involuntary plan 
termination through a system providing in- 
surance and enforceability of employer con- 
tributions to meet termination funding 
standard. 

Method of providing protection: For plans 
meeting termination funding standard, 
vested benefits would be insured—plans not 
meeting termination funding standard would 
not be permitted insurance coverage for the 
amount by which their funding fell short 
of funding target but in event of plan ter- 
mination, employing unit, if solvent, would 
be liable for this amount; otherwise such 
amount would be covered by insurance. 

Insurance procedures: Insurance will be 
obtained on a three year basis predicated on 
the report of the plan’s funding status. 

Amount of insurance: Total vested liabil- 
ities less the greater of 90 percent of the 
actual assets or the assets needed to meet 
the funding ratio under title II. The 90 per- 
cent of assets requirement is intended to 
provide a uniform limited hedge against loss 
due to market depreciation of assets. 

Premium: Plans would pay premium based 
on uniform percentage of unfunded vested 
liabilities—maximum premium rate for 
initial three-year period is 0.6 percent. 

Payment of claims; Claims against insur- 
ance fund to be honored only upon essen- 
tially involuntary plan termination caused by 
financial difficulty or bankruptcy, plant clos- 
ing affecting 20% or more of the vested 
liabilities of the firm’s pension plans, or order 
of the Secretary—claims to be paid by the 
purchase of annuities or other approved 
arrangement. 

Additional restrictions on insurance cov- 
erage: Benefits created by amendments will 
not be insured for three years—benefits ac- 
cruing to participants owning 10 percent 
or more of the firm will not be insured. 

Enforcement: Unlawful to operate a plan 
without required insurance. 


TITLE IV-—-PENSION BENEFIT INSURANCE 
CORPORATION 


Establishment of Corporation: A wholly- 
owned Government corporation under the 
supervision of the Secretary of Labor is estab- 
lished to administer the termination insur- 
ance provisions of title III. The management 
of the Corporation is vested in a five-man 
board of directors, two of whom shall be the 
Secretaries of Labor and Commerce serving 
ex officio. The other three directors, includ- 
ing the Chairman, are to be appointed by the 
President with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, and shall serve for a term of six years. 
No more than three members of the Board 
of Directors can be of the same political 
party. 

A five-member Technical Advisory Com- 
mittee on Pension Benefit Insurance is cre- 
ated to advise the Corporation, the members 
to be appointed by the Secretary after con- 
sultation with the Secretary of Commerce. 

Powers of Corporation: The Corporation, in 
addition to possessing general corporate 
powers, is specifically authorized to: (1) 
establish adequate premium rates, (2) estab- 
lish procedures for the application, renewal 
and cancellation of insurance, (3) collect 
premiums and and invest its funds, 
(4) adjust and pay claims, (5) conduct re- 
search relating to pension plan insurance, 
and (6) bring actions to enjoin insurance 
violations. 

Financing and administration: To finance 
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the Corporation a revolving fund is estab- 
lished to which premium payments shall be 
made and from which claims, payments, and 
expenses shall be paid. The Corporation may 
also receive appropriations for capital which 
shall be repayable with interest. 

Personnel of the Corporation are to be ap- 
pointed in accordance with the civil service 
laws. The Corporation must file annual re- 
ports. The Government Corporation Control 
Act is made applicable to the Corporation. 


TITLE V—ADMINISTRATION, CIVIL PROCEEDINGS, 
AND MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 


Variations: Relief from the vesting and 
funding standards may be provided if such 
standards would impose unreasonale costs 
or unreasonable administrative burdens. In 
general, this relief would be provided only for 
temporary periods. However, with respect to 
the vesting standards, broadly based multi- 
employer plans could apply for permanent 
variation relief based on their experience in 
granting transfer rights to employees chang- 
ing employers within the plan. A Variation 
Appeals Board is established to review deci- 
sions denying such relief. 

Administration: The Secretary is author- 
ized to promulgate rules and regulations; 
the Administrative Procedure Act is made 
applicable to the Act. The Secretary is au- 
thorized to assess and collect an appropriate 
user charge to cover costs in administering 
this Act. 

The Secretary is authorized to conduct 
studies into all phases of pension plans, in- 
cluding such important areas as portability of 
vested credits and plan financial practices. 
In addition, the Secretary is authorized to 
cooperate with all other agencies and to uti- 
lize their facilities (on a reimbursable basis) 
to assist him, 

Enforcement: The Secretary is authorized 
to conduct investigations into violations of 
the vesting and funding requirements, or to 
assist him in prescribing rules or regulations 
or making studies. He may bring actions for 
injunctive or other appropriate relief in fed- 
eral district courts with respect to violations 
of the vesting and funding provisions. Judi- 
cial review in the federal district courts is 
provided for all orders and administrative 
decisions made by the Secretary or the Cor- 
poration. 

Criminal penalties are provided for willful 
violation of any provision of the Act, for 
making false statements or records, for forg- 
ing or counterfeiting documents for p 
of influencing the Secretary or the Pension 
Benefit Insurance Corporation, for destroy- 
ing or falsifying records or for practicing 
fraud or deceit on the Secretary or the Pen- 
sion Benefit Insurance Corporation for the 
purpose of influencing any of their actions, 
The penalties provided are a fine of $10,000, 
or imprisonment for not more than five years 
or both, except that in the case of a corpo- 
ration, the fine can be as high as $200,000. 

Effective date 

The vesting, funding, and insurance pro- 
visions become effective 2 years after enact- 
ment; all other provisions become effective 
upon enactment. 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I commend 
the Senator for bringing this matter to 
the attention of the Senator. This prob- 
lem has bothered the Senator from Lou- 
isiana for some time. May I ask if the 
Senator is directing the bill to the Labor 
and Public Welfare Committee or the 
Finance Committee? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. The Labor and 
Public Welfare Committee. The reason I 
am introducing it is that it is the admin- 
istration bill. The bill has been worked 
on for a long time by the Department of 
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Labor. I have been in conference with 
the representatives of the Department 
about it. It is finally in such form that it 
can be offered. Had it been directed to 
the Finance Committee, I would have 
yielded the bill to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. As the Sen- 
ator knows, from time to time we are 
able to help with these problems by the 
tax route, due to the tax-deductible as- 
pect of these plans. In any event, I think 
this proposal should certainly receive the 
consideration of Congress. I am happy 
that the Senator from Texas is intro- 
ducing it. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I am glad to 
hear the Senator say that. Actually, this 
is a big bill. It is going to take time. It is 
going to take a lot of study. It is not a 
bill that can be heard in a few days. It 
is not a bill that can be passed in a few 
weeks. It involves a monumental prob- 
lem. It has been 10 years since Congress 
made a comprehensive study of private 
pension systems. As the Senator from 
Louisiana knows, the matter has been 
discussed for years and has been worked 
on for years. I believe now is the time 
to introduce the bill, to start a dialog on 
it, and to start pension improvements. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I am 
most gratified that the administration 
has, at long last, recognized the need 
for legislation establishing minimum 
standards for private pension plans. 

I am very proud that over a year ago I 
introduced S. 1103, the first compre- 
hensive bill to do precisely that. A cur- 
sory examination of the administration’s 
bill indicates that a great many of the 
subjects covered in S. 1103 have at long 
last been dealt with by the adminis- 
tration. 

I have asked for hearings on my bill, 
and I was very disappointed that I could 
not get them. There is now no longer any 
excuse for not holding hearings on this 
vitally needed legislation. I shall call on 
the chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Labor, the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
YARBOROUGH], who is the sponsor of the 
administration bill, to commence hear- 
ings as soon as possible, and I have no 
doubt that they will be held in the 
near future. 

The bill submitted by the administra- 
tion is similar in many respects to mine. 
Both would establish minimum standards 
for vesting and funding and furnish pro- 
tection against the loss of pension bene- 
fits due to involuntary termination of a 
pension plan prior to its being fully 
funded. Minimum standards in these 
areas are essential to protect the retire- 
ment security of many millions of Amer- 
icans who depend on their benefits from 
pension plans to enable them to live out 
their postretirement lives in dignity and 
honor. 

As matters now stand, however, it is 
estimated that only one of every four of 
the millions of workers covered by pen- 
sion plans actually will receive any bene- 
fits under them. 

My bil] and the administration bill 
represent an attempt to cut down this 
forfeiture ratio of 75 percent and to pre- 
vent tragedies such as occurred when 
Studebaker closed its plant in South 
Bend, Ind., before its plan was fully 
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funded, with the result that hundreds of 
workers—some with more than 40 years 
of service—lost all or most of their pen- 
sion benefits. 

Indeed, if there is any wry pleasure in 
it and it is pretty tragic, it may be that 
the Studebaker tragedy awakened us to 
the need for pension reform; and that is 
true of me, also. I introduced my bill very 
soon after that occurred. 

So, Mr. President, I conclude as I be- 
gan: The administration is now in line; 
the logjam at last has been broken; the 
matter is ready for hearings. It is urgent. 
It affects millions upon millions of Amer- 
ican workers. I shall cooperate, and I 
hope and trust and urge that the hear- 
ings start at once on the administration 
bill, on my bill, and on any other pro- 
posed legislation and amendments that 
may properly come before us. 


S. 3423—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
TO PROVIDE FOR U.S. PARTICIPA- 
TION IN THE FACILITY BASED ON 
SPECIAL DRAWING RIGHTS IN 
THE INTERNATIONAL MONETARY 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, by 
request, I introduce, for appropriate ref- 
erence, a bill to provide for U.S. par- 
ticipation in the facility based on spe- 
cial drawing rights in the International 
Monetary Fund and for other purposes. 

The proposed bill has been requested 
by the Secretary of the Treasury and I 
am introducing it in order that there 
may be a specific bill to which Members 
of the Senate and the public may direct 
their attention and comments. 

I reserve my right to support or op- 
pose this bill, as well as any suggested 
amendments to it, when the matter is 
considered by the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
may be printed in the Record at this 
point, together with the letter from the 
Secretary of the Treasury to the Vice 
„ dated April 30, 1968, in regard 
to it. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without objec- 
tion, the bill and letter will be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3423) to provide for 
U.S. participation in the facility based 
on special drawing rights in the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund, and for other 
purposes, introduced by Mr. FULBRIGHT, 
by request, was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 3423 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this Act 
may be cited as the “Special Drawing Rights 
Act.” 

Sec. 2. The President is hereby authorized 
(a) to accept the Amendment to the Articles 
of Agreement of the International Monetary 
Fund (hereinafter referred to as the Fund“), 
attached to the April 1968 Report by the Ex- 
ecutive Directors to the Board of Governors 
of the Fund, for the purpose of (i) estab- 
lishing a Facility Based on Special Drawing 
Rights in the Fund and (ii) giving effect to 
certain modifications in the present rules 
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and practices of the Fund, and (b) to par- 
ticipate in the Special Drawing Account es- 
tablished by the Amendment. 

Sec. 3. (a) Special Drawing Rights allo- 
cated to the United States pursuant to Arti- 
cle XXIV of the Articles of Agreement of the 
Fund, and Special Drawing Rights other- 
wise acquired by the United States, shall be 
credited to the account of, and administered 
as part of, the Exchange Stabilization Fund 
established by Section 10 of the Gold Re- 
serve Act of 1934, as amended (31 U.S.C. 
822a). 

(b) The proceeds resulting from the use of 
Special Drawing Rights by the United States, 
and payments of interest to the United States 
pursuant to Article XXVI, Article XXX, and 
Article XXXI of the Articles of Agreement 
of the Fund, shall be deposited in the Ex- 
change Stabilization Fund. Currency pay- 
ments by the United States in return for 
Special Drawing Rights, and payments of 
charges or assessments pursuant to Article 
XXVI, Article XXX. and Article XXXI of the 
Articles of Agreement of the Fund, shall be 
made from the resources of the Exchange 
Stabilization Fund. 

Sec. 4. (a) The Secretary of the Treasury 
is authorized to issue to the Federal Reserve 
Banks, and such Banks shall purchase, Spe- 
cial Drawing Right certificates in such form 
and in such denominations as he may de- 
termine, against any Special Drawing Rights 
held to the credit of the Exchange Stabiliza- 
tion Fund. Such certificates shall be issued 
and remain outstanding only for the purpose 
of financing the acquisition of Special Draw- 
ing Rights or for financing exchange stabili- 
zation operations. The amount of Special 
Drawing Right certificates issued and out- 
standing shall at no time exceed the value 
of the Special Drawing Rights held against 
the Special Drawing Right certificates. The 
proceeds resulting from the issuance of Spe- 
cial Drawing Right certificates shall be cov- 
ered into the Exchange Stabilization Fund. 

(b) Special Drawing Right certificates 
owned by the Federal Reserve Banks shall 
be redeemed from the resources of the Ex- 
change Stabilization Fund at such times and 
in such amounts as the Secretary of the 
Treasury may determine. 

Sec. 5. (a) The third sentence of the sec- 
ond paragraph of Section 16 of the Federal 
Reserve Act, as amended (12 U.S.C, 412), is 
amended by inserting “or Special Drawing 
Right certificates,” after “gold certificates,”. 

(b) The first sentence of the fifth para- 
graph of Section 16 of the Federal Reserve 
Act, as amended (12 U.S.C. 415), is amended 
by inserting “Special Drawing Right certifi- 
cates,” after gold certificates,”. 

(c) The seventh paragraph of Section 16 
of the Federal Reserve Act, as amended (12 
U.S.C, 417), is amended by (i) inserting 
, Special Drawing Right certificates,” after 
“gold certificates” in the first sentence; (ii) 
inserting “Special Drawing Right certifi- 
cates,” after “gold certificates,” in the second 
sentence; and (111) inserting “and Special 
Drawing Right certificates” after “gold cer- 
tificates” in the third sentence. 

(d) The fifteenth paragraph of Section 16 
of the Federal Reserve Act, as amended (12 
U.S.C. 467), is amended by inserting (i) “or 
of Special Drawing Right certificates” after 
“gold certificates” in the first sentence, and 
(ii) by striking the third sentence and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “Deposits so made 
shall be held subject to the orders of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System and deposits of gold or gold certifi- 
cates shall be payable in gold certificates, 
and deposits of Special Drawing Right cer- 
tificates shall be payable in Special Drawing 
Right certificates, on the order of the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve System 
to any Federal Reserve bank or Federal Re- 
serve agent at the Treasury or at the Sub- 
treasury of the United States nearest the 
place of business of such Federal Reserve 
bank or such Federal Reserve agent.” 
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Sec. 6. Unless Congress by law authorizes 
such action, neither the President nor any 
person or agency shall on behalf of the 
United States vote to allocate Special Draw- 
ing Rights under Article XXIV, Sections 2 
and 3, of the Articles of Agreement of the 
Fund so that net cumulative allocations to 
the United States exceed an amount equal 
to the United States quota in the Fund as 
heretofore authorized under the Bretton 
Woods Agreements Act of 1945, as amended 
(31 U.S.C, 822a(c), 22 U.S.C. 286e, 2886-1 (a). 
286e-1 (b). 

Sec, 7. The provisions of Article XXVII (b) 
of the Articles of Agreement of the Fund 
shall have full force and effect in the United 
States and its territories and possessions 
when the United States becomes a partici- 
pant in the Special Drawing Account. 


The letter presented by Mr. FULBRIGHT 

is as follows: 
THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, April 30, 1968. 
Hon. Huserr H. HUMPHREY, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT: There is transmitted 
herewith a proposed bill “To provide for 
United States participation in the Facility 
Based on Special Drawing Rights in the 
International Monetary Fund and for other 
purposes”. 

This legislation implements the recom- 
mendations made by President Johnson in 
his Message transmitted to the Congress 
today on the Proposed Amendment to the 
Articles of Agreement of the International 
Monetary Fund for the purpose of (i) estab- 
lishing a Facility based on Special Drawing 
Rights in the Fund and (ii) giving effect 
to certain modifications in the present rules 
and practices of the Fund. 

A special report of the National Advisory 
Council on International Monetary and Fi- 
nancial Policies on the Proposed Amend- 
ment has been transmitted to you and to 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

It would be appreciated if you would lay 
the proposed bill before the Senate. An iden- 
tical bill has been transmitted to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

The Department has been advised by the 
Bureau of the Budget that the proposed 
legislation is in accordance with the Presi- 
dent's program. 

Sincerely yours, 
Henry H. FOWLER. 


S. 3425—INTRODUCTION OF BIL 
RELATING TO DESIGNATION OF 
MONOMOY ISLAND AS A WILDER- 
NESS AREA 


Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, no one 
will deny that certain natural areas of 
our environment must be preserved for 
ourselves and for posterity. One such 
area is to be found off the coast of 
Chatham, Mass. 

Monomoy Island is a narrow sand bar- 
rier extending for 9 miles south of the 
elbow of Cape Cod. At its widest point 
it measures 1% miles; at the narrowest, 
about a quarter of a mile. The island 
is inhabited by all kinds of wildlife—sea 
birds, reptiles, and small game. On June 
1, 1944, the island became part of the 
Monomoy National Wildlife Refuge. No 
roads are maintained on the island: no 
bridges connect it with the mainland. It 
has no known resources other than the 
sand from which the island is made, and 
the beauty of its natural surroundings. 
It is a quiet, unspoiled preserve enjoyed 
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solely by sportsmen, 
hikers, and campers. 

Making the island into a wilderness 
area would not infringe upon the rights 
of any of those who presently enjoy its 
resources. No private holdings would be 
allowed there; but even now only 2 acres 
of the island’s total land area of 2,600 
acres are in private hands. The facilities 
would be maintained by the Department 
of the Interior, working in cooperation 
with the Department of the Army. 

Today, I am pleased to introduce, with 
the senior Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. KENNEDY] a bill to designate Mono- 
moy Island as a wilderness area. A com- 
panion bill is being introduced in the 
other body by Representative HASTINGS 
KEITH. I urge prompt consideration and 
passage of this legislation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the statement of the senior 
Senator from Massachusetts in support 
of this legislation be printed at this 
point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


MoNoMoyY NATIONAL WILDLIFE REFUGE 


(Statement by Senator KENNEDY of 
Massachusetts) 


It is with special pleasure that I cosponsor 
with Senator Brooke a bill designating cer- 
tain lands in the Monomoy National Wild- 
life Refuge as wilderness area. This roadless 
and unspoiled island is eminently qualified 
as land to be included in the National Wild- 
erness Preservation System under the De- 
partment of Interior's supervision. 

A 2,600 acre, barrier beach island stands 
as a boundary between Nantucket Sound 
and the Atlantic Ocean. For nature lovers, 
hikers, conservationists, sportsman and 
other outdoor enthusiasts, its rugged and 
undeveloped terrain exists as an ideal human 
retreat and nature area for those who are 
willing to make the journey. For major 
population centers of the Northeast, this 
island will provide needed wilderness pres- 
ervation—the only one within a 200 mile 
area. 

This island will be readily accessible to 
the greater Boston and Cape Cod areas. I 
can think of no more fitting complement to 
the Cape Cod National Seashore, a project 
I have long supported, than the preservation 
of Monomoy wilderness status. 

Finally, as a wildlife refuge, Monomoy is- 
land will provide needed protection and 
refuge for resting, feeding and nesting 
waterfowl, as well as for birds requiring this 
fragile island type habitat. It seems that the 
wilderness designation lies in the best inter- 
est of all concerned for this generation and 
those to come. 

Therefore, I stand with the elected officials 
of Barnstable County, the people of Cha- 
tham and other adjoining towns, the Cape 
Cod Planning and Economic Development 
Commission and other recreation-conserva- 
tion interests in seeking the speedy enact- 
ment of this legislation. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The bill (S. 3425) to designate certain 
lands in the Monomoy National Wildlife 
Refuge, Barnstable County, Mass., as 
wilderness, introduced by Mr. BROOKE 
(for himself and Mr. Kennepy of Massa- 
chusetts), was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 


nature lovers, 


May 2, 1968 


S. 3426—INTRODUCTION OF RAIL 
SAFETY BILL 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce for myself and the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. McGee], at the request 
of the Secretary of Transportation for 
appropriate reference, a bill to author- 
ize the Secretary of Transportation to 
establish safety standards, rules, and 
regulations for railroad equipment, 
trackage, facilities and operations, and 
for other purposes. 

Over 2 years ago, on March 2, 1966, in 
introducing President Johnson’s pro- 
posed legislation to establish a Depart- 
ment of Transportation, I called atten- 
tion to that portion of the President’s 
message which stated that no function 
of the new Department—no responsibil- 
ity of its Secretary—will be more im- 
portant than safety. By bringing together 
all transportation safety into a single 
agency, we could bring about the correla- 
tion of safety in all modes. At that time 
I pointed out that railroad accidents 
have been increasing, due, in part, to the 
fact that railroad equipment and facil- 
ities have not been inspected adequately. 

In my testimony in support of the De- 
partment of Transportation legislation 
as leadoff witness before the Senate Gov- 
ernment Operations Committee, I 
stressed that the creation of the new De- 
partment would represent a significant 
step toward reducing the tragic waste in 
human lives and economic resources 
from the rising toll of transportation ac- 
cidents. 

In the last 2 years, the National Traffic 
and Motor Vehicle Safety Act and the 
Highway Safety Act have become the law 
of the land. The Senate has passed the 
gas pipeline safety bill which is now 
awaiting House action. This year the 
Secretary of Transportation submitted 
proposed legislation to provide for a co- 
ordinated national safety program to re- 
duce boating accidents, and deaths and 
injuries resulting therefrom. This pro- 
posal received the strong endorsement of 
President Johnson in his consumer mes- 
sage. Until now no program has been ad- 
vanced to promote railroad safety. 

In three recently published reports the 
National Transportation Safety Board 
of the Department of Transportation has 
called attention to gaps in railroad safety. 

On January 15, 1968, the Safety Board 
issued its report on a tragic rail-highway 
grade crossing accident in Sacramento, 
Calif., urging study of booby-trap rail 
crossings. On January 24, 1968, the Safe- 
ty Board issued its report on a fatal 
head-on collision of two New York Cen- 
tral Railroad freight trains in New York 
City, calling upon the rail industry to 
reappraise and take corrective actions to 
improve safety. It also urged the Federal 
Railroad Administration to weigh the 
safety problems posed by this accident 
in their consideration of legislation be- 
fore Congress which would give the De- 
partment more regulatory authority in 
the field of railroad safety. On March 7, 
1968, the Safety Board issued its report 
on a rail-highway grade crossing acci- 
dent in Everett, Mass. It recommended 
that the Department of Transportation 
seek legislation to authorize the Federal 
Railroad Administrator to prescribe reg- 
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ulations requiring first, emergency means 
of escape from railroad passenger cars, 
and second, emergency lighting for such 
cars. 

On April 10, the Safety Board formal- 
ly recommended to the Federal Railroad 
Administration that consideration be 
given to supporting or proposing Federal 
legislation which would provide addi- 
tional safety regulatory authority for 
the Department of Transportation in the 
railroad safety field. 

The Safety Board cited statistics which 
indicated that total train accidents in 
1967 were up 71 percent from 1961. Train 
accidents per million train-miles in- 
creased nearly 60 percent from 1961 to 
1966. Deaths in train accidents increased 
by 35.4 percent. Last year, according to 
Department of Transportation statistics, 
over 24,000 persons were injured, and 
nearly 2,500 killed in railroad accidents. 
Reported loss and damage to lading in 
train accidents, increased during the 
1961 to 1966 period over 100 percent— 
from $9.3 million to $18.6 million. Track 
and equipment damage reported in train 
accidents during that same period in- 
creased from $50.4 million to $99 mil- 
lion—also nearly a 100-percent increase. 

On the same day the Safety Board 
made its recommendation, I asked the 
Federal Railroad Administration of the 
Department of Transportation to make 
an immediate report to the Congress on 
the steps needed to halt the increasing 
frequency of railroad accidents. I indi- 
cated then that the Commerce Commit- 
tee would plan to schedule early over- 
sight hearings on railroad safety. Today’s 
bill is their response, and the committee 
plans to hold early hearings on this pro- 
posal to decrease the number and seri- 
ousness of railroad accidents. 

Most of the existing rail safety statutes 
were enacted from 50 to 75 years ago 
when technology was quite different. 
These outmoded statutes are limited to 
particular hazards, and they contain 
broad gaps. The Department of Trans- 
portation at present has no jurisdiction 
over the design, construction, inspec- 
tion, or maintenance of track, roadway, 
and bridges. Its authority with respect to 
freight and passenger cars applies only 
to safety appliances and certain aspects 
of the brake systems. Car wheels and 
axles, which are major causative ele- 
ments in many accidents, are not sub- 
ject to Federal regulation. 

The time has come to close these gaps 
by granting the Department overall au- 
thority to set standards dealing with the 
safety of railroad cars, track and related 
facilities, and train operations. As the 
Secretary points out, cost and competi- 
tive factors can frequently work to fore- 
stall improvements in the safety field. 
Frequently the cost of increased safety is 
a cost which will be borne reluctantly 
unless it falls evenly upon each member 
of the industry. Secretary Boyd correctly 
states that strong and uniform Federal 
regulation appears to be the only way 
this competitive deterrent to increased 
safety can be overcome. 

The Secretary of Transportation, the 
Federal Railroad Administrator, and the 
National Transportation Safety Board 
are to be commended for recommending 
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modernized rail safety legislation for the 
purpose of closing a major gap in the 
transportation safety statutes. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the bill, the letter of transmittal from 
the Secretary of Transportation, the 
section-by-section analysis of the bill, 
and the National Transportation Safety 
Board letter of April 3, 1968, be printed 
in the Recorp at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the bill, section-by-section 
analysis, and letters will be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3426) to authorize the 
Secretary of Transportation to establish 
safety standards, rules and regulations 
for railroad equipment, trackage, facili- 
ties, and operations, and for other pur- 
poses, introduced by Mr. MAGNUSON (for 
himself and other Senators), by request, 
was received, read twice by its title, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce, 
and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

S. 3426 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Federal Railroad 
Safety Act of 1968”. 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 2. As used in this Act, unless the con- 
text otherwise requires— 

(1) “Board” means the National Trans- 
portation Safety Board. 

(2) “Chairman” means the Chairman of 
the National Transportation Safety Board. 

(3) “Department” means the Department 
of Transportation. 

(4) “Person” means any individual, firm, 
co-partnership, corporation, company, asso- 
ciation, joint-stock association, or body poli- 
tic; and includes any trustee, receiver, as- 
signee, or other similar representative there- 
of. 

(5) “Railroad” means any contrivance now 
known or hereafter invented, used or de- 
signed for operating on, along or through a 
track, monorail, tube, or other guideway. 

(6) “Rail commerce” means any opera- 
tion by railroad in or affecting interstate or 
foreign commerce or the transportation of 
mail by railroad. 

(7) “Rail carrier” means any person who 
engages in rail commerce. 

(8) “Rail facilities and equipment” in- 
clude, without limitation, trackage, roadbed 
and guideways, and any facility, building, 
property, locomotive, rolling stock, device, 
equipment, or appliance used or designed for 
use in rail commerce, and any part or appur- 
tenance of any of the foregoing. 

(9) “Secretary” means the Secretary of 
Transportation. 


FEDERAL SAFETY REGULATION 


Sec. 3. (a) The Secretary is empowered 
and it shall be his duty to promote safety in 
rail commerce by prescribing, and revising 
from time to time— 

(1) Minimum standards governing the 
use, design, materials, workmanship, installa- 
tion, construction, and performance of rail 
facilities and equipment; 

(2) Rules, regulations, and minimum 
standards governing the use, inspection, test- 
ing, maintenance, servicing, repair, and over- 
haul of rail facilities and equipment, includ- 
ing frequency and manner thereof and the 
equipment and facilities required therefor; 
and 

(3) Rules, regulations, or minimum stand- 
ards, governing qualifications of employees, 
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and practices, methods, and procedures of 
rail carriers as the Secretary may find nec- 
essary to provide adequately for safety in 
rail commerce, 

(b) Within ninety days following the date 
of enactment of this Act, the Secretary shall 
prescribe as interim Federal rail safety regu- 
lations the specific safety requirements pre- 
scribed in or under the statutes repealed by 
section 13. The interim regulations shall re- 
main in effect for two years or until modi- 
fied, terminated, superseded, set aside or re- 
pealed by the Secretary, whichever is earlier. 
The provisions of the Administrative Proce- 
dure Act shall not apply to the establishment 
of interim regulations. In construing any in- 
terim regulation, all orders, determinations, 
delegations, rules, regulations, standards, re- 
quirements, permits, and privileges which 
(1) have been issued, made, granted, or al- 
lowed to become effective under the statute 
from which that standard is derived and (2) 
are in effect on the date of enactment of 
this Act, shall apply and continue to be ap- 
plicable according to their terms until modi- 
fied, terminated, superseded, set aside, or re- 
pealed by the Secretary in the exercise of 
authority vested in him by this Act, by any 
court of competent jurisdiction, or by opera- 
tion of law. 

(c) The Secretary may grant such exemp- 
tions from the requirements of any regula- 
tion prescribed under this Act as he con- 
siders to be in the public interest. 


STATE REGULATION AND ENFORCEMENT 


Sec. 4. A State may regulate safety in rail 
commerce, in a manner which does not con- 
flict with any Federal regulation in the fol- 
lowing areas and no others: (1) vertical and 
horizontal clearance requirements; (2) 
grade crossing protection (including grade 
separation) which relates to the location of 
new crossings, closing of existing crossings, 
the type of crossing protection required or 
permitted, and rules governing train block- 
ing of crossings; (3) the speed and audible 
signals of trains while operating within urban 
and other densely populated areas; and (4) 
the installation or removal of industrial and 
spur tracks. In exercising the authority re- 
served by clause (4), nothing herein shall be 
interpreted to diminish any authority which 
the Interstate Commerce Commission may 
have to require its approval of such actions. 
Other State laws and regulations affecting 
safety in rail commerce will continue in 
full force and effect for a period of two years 
following the date of enactment of this Act, 
unless abrogated prior to that time by court 
order, State legislative or administrative ac- 
tion, or by regulations issued by the Secre- 
tary. 

PROHIBITIONS 

Sec. 5. (a) No person shall 

(1) fail to comply with any applicable 
standard, rule, or regulation established or 
continued in effect pursuant to this Act; or 

(2) fail or refuse access to or copying of 
records, or fail to make reports or provide in- 
formation, or fail or refuse to permit entry 
or inspection, as required under section 9. 

(b) Compliance with any standard, rule, 
or regulation established under this Act 
does not exempt any person from any lia- 
bility which would otherwise accrue, except 
to the extent that the action creating the 
liability was specifically compelled by any 
such standard, rule, or regulation. 

PENALTIES 

Sec. 6. (a) Any person who violates any 
provision of section 5 shall be subject to 
a civil penalty of not less than $250 nor 
more than $1,000 for each violation. If the 
violation is a continuing one, each day of 
such violation shall constitute a separate 
offense. Any person who knowingly and 
willfully violates any such provision shall 
be fined not more than $10,000 or imprisoned 
not more than one year, or both. Imposition 
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of any punishment under this section shall 
be in lieu of whatever civil penalty might 
otherwise apply. 

(b) The civil penalties provided in this 
section may be compromised by the Secre- 
tary. The amount of any penalty, when 
finally determined, or the amount agreed 
upon in compromise, may be deducted from 
any sums owing by the United States to the 
person charged. 

(c) Whoever forcibly assaults, resists, op- 
poses, impedes, intimidates, or interferes with 
any person engaged in the performance of 
inspection or investigatory duties under this 
Act, or on account of the performance of 
such duties, shall be fined not more than 
$5,000 or imprisoned not more than three 
years, or both. Whoever, in the commission 
of any such acts, uses a deadly or dangerous 
weapon shall be fined not more than $10,000 
or imprisoned not more than ten years, or 
both. Whoever kills any other person engaged 
in the performance of inspection or inves- 
tigatory duties under this Act, or on ac- 
count of the performance of such duties, 
shall be punished as provided under sec- 
tions 1111 and 1112 of title 18, United States 
Code. 

INJUNCTIVE RELIEF 


Sec. 7. (a) The United States district 
courts shall have jurisdiction, subject to the 
provisions of rule 65 (a) and (b) of the Fed- 
eral Rules of Civil Procedure, to restrain 
violations of this Act (including the restraint 
of operations in rail commerce) or to en- 
force standards, rules, or regulations estab- 
lished hereunder, upon petition by the ap- 
propriate United States attorney or the At- 
torney General on behalf of the United 
States. Whenever practicable, the Secretary 
shall give notice to any person against whom 
an action for injunctive relief is contem- 
plated and afford him an opportunity to 
present his views, and, except in the case of 
a knowing and willful violation, shall afford 
him reasonable opportunity to achieve com- 
pliance. However, the failure to give such 
notice and afford such opportunity shall not 
preclude the granting of such relief. 

(b) In any proceeding for criminal con- 
tempt for violation of an injunction or re- 
straining order issued under this section, 
which violation also constitutes a violation 
of this Act, trial shall be by the court or, 
upon demand of the accused, by a jury. 
Such trial shall be conducted in accordance 
with the practice and procedure applicable 
in the case of proceedings subject to the 
provisions of rule 42(b) of the Federal Rules 
of Criminal Procedure. 

(c) Actions under this Act may be brought 
in the district wherein any act or transac- 
tion constituting the violation occurred, or 
in the district wherein the defendant is 
found or is an inhabitant or transacts busi- 
ness, and process in such cases may be served 
in any other district of which the defendant 
is an inhabitant or transacts business or 
wherever the defendant may be found. 

(d) In any action brought under this Act, 
subpenas for witnesses who are required to 
attend a United States district court may 
run into any other district. 

DESIGNATION OF AGENT FOR SERVICE 

Sec. 8. It shall be the duty of every rail 
carrier to designate in writing an agent 
upon whom service of all administrative 
and judicial processes, notices, orders, de- 
cisions and requirements may be made for 
and on behalf of said rail carrier and to 
file such designation with the Secretary, 
which designation may from time to time 
be changed by like writing, similarly filed. 
Service of all administrative and judicial 
processes, notices, orders, decisions, and re- 
quirements may be made upon said rail 
carrier by service upon such designated agent 
at his office or usual place of residence with 
like effect as if made personally upon said 
rail carrier, and in default of such designa- 
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tion of such agent, service of process, notice, 
order, decision, or requirement in any pro- 
ceeding before the Secretary or in any ju- 
dicial proceeding for enforcement of this 
Act or any rule, regulation, or standard 
prescribed pursuant to this Act may be 
made by posting such process, notice, or- 
der, decision, or requirement in the Office 
of the Secretary. 


RECORDS AND REPORTS 


Sec. 9. (a) Every rail carrier shall establish 
and maintain such records, make such re- 
ports, and provide such information as the 
Secretary may reasonably require to enable 
him to determine whether such carrier has 
acted or is acting in compliance with this 
Act and rules, regulations, and standards 
issued thereunder, and to otherwise carry 
out his responsibilities under this Act. Each 
such rail carrier shall, upon request of an 
officer, employee, or agent authorized by 
the Secretary, permit such officer, employee, 
or agent to inspect and copy books, papers, 
records, and documents relevant to de- 
termining whether such person has acted 
or is acting in compliance with this Act 
and orders, rules, and regulations issued 
thereunder. 

(b) To carry out the Board’s and the 
Secretary’s responsibilities under this Act, 
officers, employees, or agents authorized by 
the Secretary or Chairman, upon display of 
proper credentials, are authorized at all times 
to enter upon, inspect and examine rail fa- 
cilities and equipment. 

(c) All information reported to or other- 
wise obtained by the Secretary or the Board 
or their representatives pursuant to subsec- 
tion (a) containing or relating to a trade 
secret or other matter referred to in section 
1905 of title 18 of the United States Code, 
shall be considered confidential for the pur- 
pose of that section, except that such infor- 
mation may be disclosed to other officers, 
employees, or agents concerned with carry- 
ing out this Act or when relevant in any 
proceeding under this Act. Nothing in this 
section shall authorize the withholding of 
information by the Secretary, Chairman, 
or any officer or employee under their con- 
trol, from the duly authorized committees 
of the Congress. 

GENERAL POWERS 

Src. 10. (a) The Secretary is authorized to 
conduct, or contract with individuals, 
States, or non-profit institutions for the 
conduct of, research, development, testing, 
evaluation, and training as necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this Act. 

(b) The Secretary may, subject to such 
regulations, supervision, and review as he 
may prescribe, delegate to any qualified 
private person, or to any employee or em- 
ployees under the supervision of such per- 
son, any work, business, or function re- 
specting the examination, inspection, and 
testing necessary to carry out his responsi- 
bilities under this Act. 
~ (c) The Secretary is authorized to advise, 
assist, and cooperate with other Federal de- 
partments and agencies and State and other 
interested public and private agencies and 
persons, in the planning and development 
of (1) Federal rail safety standards, rules, 
and regulations, and (2) methods for in- 
specting and testing to determine compli- 
ance with Federal rail safety standards, 
rules, and regulations. 

(d) The Secretary is empowered to per- 
form such acts, to conduct such investiga- 
tions, to issue such subpenas, to take such 
depositions, to issue and amend such orders, 
and to make and amend such special rules 
and regulations as he shall deem necessary 
to carry out the provisions of, and to exer- 
cise and perform his powers and duties 
under this Act. 

ACCIDENT INVESTIGATION 


Sec. 11. (a) The Secretary is authorized 
to conduct investigations of any accident 
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occurring in rail commerce, and may invite 
participation by State agencies. 

(b) The Board shall have the authority to 
determine the cause or probable cause and 
report the facts, conditions, and circum- 
stances relating to accidents investigated 
under subsection (a) above, but may dele- 
gate such authority to any officer or offi- 
cial of the Board or to any officer or official 
of the Department, with the approval of the 
Secretary, as it may determine appropriate. 

(c) No part of any report required of a 
rail carrier under this Act, or any report 
made to the Secretary by an employee of the 
Department, or any report of the Secretary 
or the Board, relating to any accident or the 
investigation thereof, shall be admitted as 
evidence or be used in any suit or action for 
damages growing out of any matter men- 
tioned in such report or reports. Employees 
of the Board or Department who have en- 
gaged in the investigation of a railroad acci- 
dent shall not give expert or opinion testi- 
mony concerning such accidents in any such 
suit or action. Factual testimony of Board 
or Department personnel on matters observed 
in accident investigation shall be required 
only where the Chairman or the Secretary 
initially, or the Court before which such suit 
or action is pending, determines that the 
evidence is not available by other means. 
Unless otherwise ordered by the Court, such 
factual testimony shall be taken only by 
deposition upon oral examination or written 
interrogatories, pursuant to regulations is- 
sued by the Secretary or the Board. 


USE OF STATE SERVICES 


Src. 12. The Secretary is authorized to en- 
ter into agreements with appropriate State 
agencies for the provision of inspection and 
surveillance services as necessary to effective 
enforcement of Federal rail safety regula- 
tions. State services may be procured on such 
terms and conditions as the Secretary may 
prescribe and may be reimbursed from any 
appropriations available for expenditure un- 
der this Act, The Secretary may delegate to 
an officer of such State, and authorize suc- 
cessive redelegation of, any authority under 
this Act necessary to the conduct of an 
effective enforcement program. 


STATUTES REPEALED—SAVINGS PROVISION 


Sec. 13. (a) The Safety Appliance Acts 
including the Power or Train Brakes Safety 
Appliance Act of 1958 (45 U.S.C. 1-16), the 
Ash Pan Act (45 U.S.C. 17-21), the Locomo- 
tive Inspection Act (45 U.S.C. 22-34), the 
Accident Reports Act (45 U.S.C. 38-43), and 
the Signal Inspection Act (49 U.S.C. 26) are 
repealed as of the effective date of the in- 
terim regulations required to be promul- 
gated by section 3(b) of this Act. 

(b) No suit, action, or other proceeding 
and no cause of action under the statutes 
repealed by this Act shall abate by reason 
of enactment of this Act. 

APPROPRIATION AUTHORIZATION 

Sec. 14. There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated such sums as may be nec- 
essary to carry out the provisions of this 
Act. 

SEPARABILITY 

Sec. 15. If any provision of this Act or the 
application thereof to any person or cir- 
ecumstance is held invalid, the remainder of 


this Act, and the application of such pro- 
vision to other persons or circumstances shall 


not be affected thereby. 


The letters and section-by-section 
analysis, presented by Mr. MAGNUSON, are 
as follows: 


THE SECRETARY OF TRANSPORTATION, 
Washington, D.C., April 29, 1968. 
Hon. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Mr. PRESDENT: There is transmitted 
herewith a proposed bill “To authorize the 
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of Transportation to establish 
safety standards, rules, and regulations for 
railroad equipment, trackage, facilities, and 
operations, and for other purposes”, together 
with a section-by-section analysis. 

This proposed legislation would replace 
the piecemeal statutory scheme for Federal 
rail safety regulation with a comprehensive 
statute authorizing the Secretary of Trans- 
portation to promulgate safety requirements 
relating to locomotives, rolling stock, track- 
age and roadbed, equipment, appliances, and 
facilities used in railroad operations in or 
affecting interstate or foreign commerce. 

Most of the existing rail safety statutes, 
responsibility for which was transferred from 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to this 
Department at the time of its creation, were 
enacted from 50 to 75 years ago at a time 
prior to the emergence of the dramatic new 
transportation technology in which the rail- 
roads share. Only a few of the most obvious 
of safety problems are addressed and each 
statute is limited to particular hazards. In 
contrast, the more modern safety statutes es- 
tablish desired safety results, leaving the 
exact manner of achievement to administra- 
tive regulation which can more easily ac- 
commodate technological progress. 

In enacting more recent Federal transpor- 
tation and other safety statutes—such as 
aviation, motor vehicle, and highway safety— 
Congress has followed the principle of vesting 
in the head of regulatory agencies and de- 
partments broad authority to prescribe safety 
standards, based upon continuing research 
programs and upon the changing technologi- 
cal needs of the regulated industry. The pro- 
posed bill is intended to move Federal rail- 
road safety regulation in this direction. It 
will permit the Federal Government to bring 
modern analytical principles to bear on the 
identification and solution of rail safety 
hazards. 

Not only do existing statutes prescribe, in 
many cases, rigid and unrealistic require- 
ments, some important areas are now be- 
yond the scope of Federal rules, regulations, 
and standards and, therefore, beyond the 
reach of a uniform, comprehensive safety 
program. For example, the Department has 
no jurisdiction over the design, construction, 
inspection, or maintenance of track, road- 
way, and bridges. Its authority with respect 
to freight and passenger cars is scant and 
applies only to a small part of the vehicle, 
namely, to safety appliances and certain as- 
pects of the brake systems. Car wheels and 
axles, which are major causative elements in 
many accidents, are not subject to Federal 
regulation. Thus, overall authority for the 
safety performance of the railroad car as a 
unit does not exist as it does in Federal stat- 
utes regulating aircraft and motor vehicles. 
Moreover, there is almost no safety regula- 
tory authority extending to the operation 
of the trains themselves. 

The Department’s concern is not limited 
to the desirability of modern administra- 
tion of rail safety requirements. We are also 
concerned with the increasing number and 
severity of railroad accidents attributable to 
causes beyond the reach of existing safety 
statutes. Derailment, for example, which is 
the most frequent type of accident, can often 
be attributed to wheels, axles, or track con- 
dition over which there is no present Fed- 
eral authority. 

In the past seven years, the monthly aver- 
age of train accidents has increased steadily 
from 341 in 1961 to an estimated 590 for 1967. 
One logical result of this increase in acci- 
dents has been an increase in casualty rates 
per million man-hours worked during the 
same period. 

In proposing new legislation, the Depart- 
ment does not suggest that the railroad in- 
dustry is insensitive to its responsibility for 
safe operations. As with other transporta- 
tion modes, however, cost and competitive 
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pressures can frequently work at cross pur- 
poses to safety. The cost of greater safety 
will be borne reluctantly unless it is a bur- 
den which falls evenly on each member of 
the industry. Uniform Federal regulation is 
the only way industry can be assured of 
this. 


The bill which the Department proposes 
would give the Secretary of Transportation 
authority to prescribe standards for construc- 
tion, use, design, and performance of track- 
age, locomotives, rolling stock, and facilities, 
and to prescribe the manner and frequency 
with which testing and inspection for com- 
pliance is to be performed. The Secretary 
would also have authority to regulate the 
qualifications of rail employees, and prac- 
tices, methods, and procedures of rail car- 
riers, as required in the interests of safety. 
This would include all safety aspects of crew 
employment, except as to hours of service. 

While the bulk of existing Federal safety 
statutes would be repealed, the requirements 
now prescribed in or under these laws would 
remain in effect as interim standards for up 
to two years to allow the Secretary time to, 
by study and research, develop new and 
more comprehensive standards. 

Because uniformity in the regulation of 
rail safety is generally necessary and desir- 
able, the bill would preempt the area from 
State regulation with some specified excep- 
tions. These areas include vertical and hori- 
zontal clearance requirements, certain as- 
pects of grade crossing protection, and speed 
and audible signals of trains within urban 
or other densely populated areas. Even in the 
excepted areas, a State could not regulate in 
conflict with Federal regulations. 

Federal preemption of rail safety regula- 
tion will not have a great effect in most 
States. While historically some States have 
contributed to safer rail operations through 
activity in selected areas, only a few States 
have substantial rail safety programs. The 
bill will enable those few States to concen- 
trate their activities in the excepted areas. 

The bill authorizes the Secretary to utilize 
the services of State agencies in conducting 
inspection and surveillance activities neces- 
sary to enforcement of Federal regulations. 
The may reimburse a State agency 
for the cost of providing such services from 
any funds available for administration of the 
rail safety program. 

The Secretary would have authority to re- 
quire reports of the carriers necessary to the 
discharge of his duties under the bill, in- 
cluding the authority to investigate rail ac- 
cidents. However, the authority which the 
National Transportation Safety Board now 
has to determine and report the cause or 
probable cause of rail accidents, and to dele- 
gate its authority to perform various func- 
tions, would be preserved. 

The bill would provide penalties for any 
failure to comply with applicable standards, 
rules, or regulations, or to cooperate in the 
various recordkeeping and inspections re- 
quirements which the Secretary would be 
authorized to impose, The Government 
should have available to it the full range of 
sanctions from which to choose in insuring 
compliance with the bill. For this reason the 
bill provides for injunctive relief, as well as 
civil and criminal penalties. The latter would 
be imposed only for knowing and willful vio- 
lations. 

In summary, the time has come to revise 
the outmoded legislative structure support- 
ing rail safety. The enclosed bill would do 
this and place regulation of the Nation’s rail- 
roads on substantially the same footing as 
aviation and highway safety regulations. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised 
that enactment of this proposed legislation 
is in accord with the President's program. 

Sincerely, 
ALAN S. BOYD. 
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SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS OF A BILL To 
AUTHORIZE THE SECRETARY OF TRANSPORTA- 
TION To ESTABLISH SAFETY STANDARDS, 
RULES, AND REGULATIONS FOR RAILROAD 
EQUIPMENT, TRACKAGE, FACILITIES, AND OP- 
ERATIONS, AND FOR OTHER PURPOSES 
Section 1.—This section provides that the 

Act may be referred to as the “Federal Rail- 

road Safety Act of 1968”. 

Section 2.—This section defines the opera- 
tive words employed in the Act. The stand- 
ards and regulations authorized by the Act 
would apply to persons engaged in rail com- 
merce, defined as “any operation by railroad 
in or affecting interstate or foreign commerce 
or the transportation of mail by railroad". 

Railroad, in turn, means “any contrivance 
now known or hereafter invented, used or 
designed for operating on, along or through 
a track, monorail, tube, or other guideway”. 

The rail facilities and equipment which 
would be subject to regulation include track- 
age, roadbed and guideways, and any facility, 
building, property, locomotive, rolling stock, 
device, equipment, or appliance used or de- 
signed for use in roll commerce. 

Section 3.—This section authorizes and di- 
rects the Secretary of Transportation to pro- 
mote safety in rail commerce by prescribing 
(1) minimum standards for use, design, ma- 
terials, workmanship, installation, construc- 
tion, and performance of rail facilities and 
equipment; (2) rules, regulations, and mini- 
mum standards for use, inspection, testing, 
and the like, for equipment and facilities to 
be used in such inspection and testing, 
and for the periods and manner in which 
such testing and inspection are to be ac- 
complished; and (3) rules, regulations, or 
other standards governing qualifications of 
employees and practices, methods, and pro- 
cedures of rail carriers where required for 
safety in rail commerce. 

While the standards and regulations de- 
scribed in subsection 3(a) are being devel- 
oped, interim standards will be applicable. 
The Secretary must prescribe interim stand- 
ards within ninety days of enactment of this 
Act, which standards are to be the require- 
ments currently in force under existing rail 
safety statutes. Most of the existing safety 
statutes will be repealed, pursuant to section 
18, concurrent with establishment of interim 
standards. Interim standards will remain in 
effect for two years, unless sooner changed 
or repealed by action of the Secretary. 

This section also contains a provision per- 
mitting the Secretary to grant exemptions, if 
such actions would be in the public interest. 

Section 4—This section authorizes the 
States to regulate in certain specified areas, 
in a manner not in conflict with Federal 
regulation. Further, unless they are sooner 
superseded by the courts, State action, or 
regulations issued by the Secretary, other 
State laws relating to rail safety may re- 
main in full force and effect for a period of 
bos years after the date of enactment of this 

ct. 

Section §.—This section requires persons 
subject to the Act to comply with all appli- 
cable standards, rules, and regulations issued 
thereunder and, as specified in section 9, re- 
quires them to grant access to company 
records, furnish required reports and in- 
formation, and allow entry upon and in- 
spection of carrier facilities. Compliance with 
any standard, rule, or regulation established 
under the Act will not exempt any person 
from any liability which would otherwise 
accrue unless the action creating the liability 
was specifically compelled by the standard, 
rule, or regulation. 

Section 6-—This section provides a civil 
penalty of not less than $250 or more than 
$1,000 per day for each violation of the Act 
or regulations issued under it. These may be 
compromised by the Secretary and deducted 
from any amounts owing to the carrier by the 
United States. 
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The section further provides criminal 
penalties of up to $10,000 fine and up to one 
year’s imprisonment, or both, for every 
knowing and willing violation of such a 
provision, as well as criminal penalties for 
the assault or killing of any person who is 
engaged in the performance of official duties 
under the Act. These penalties are the same 
as those provided for the same offenses in 
title 18, United States Code. If a criminal 
penalty is imposed, a civil penalty cannot be 
pursued for the same violation. 

Section 7. This section authorizes the Sec- 
retary to obtain injunctive relief to enforce 
standards, rules, and regulations issued un- 
der the Act. Wherever it is practicable, the 
Secretary is to give notice of his intention 
to seek an injunction in order to give the 
person who is in violation an opportunity to 
come into compliance. 

In contempt proceedings for violation of 
an injunction or restraining order, where the 
act which constitutes the violation is also & 
violation of the act, the accused has the op- 
tion of trial by the court or before a jury. 

This section also provides for the venue of 
actions brought under the Act and provides 
that subpenas in such cases may run outside 
the districts in which they are issued. 

Section 8.—This section requires that every 
rail carrier designate, by filing in writing 
with the Secretary, an agent upon whom all 
service in administrative and judicial pro- 
ceedings may be made for and on behalf of 
the carrier. If any carrier fails to file such 
a designation, valid service may be made 
upon that carrier simply by posting in the 
Office of the Secretary a copy of the material 
to be served. 

Section 9—This section confers certain 
powers on the Secretary to facilitate his 
duties under the Act by (1) requiring car- 
riers to maintain records, to make reports of 
accidents and other reports, and to provide 
the Secretary with information, (2) requir- 
ing carriers to permit the inspection of 
books, papers, records, and documents, and 
(3) permitting properly identified officers, 
employees, and agents to enter upon and 
imspect carrier premises. Any trade secrets 
which may come into the possession of the 
Secretary or his representatives through the 
exercise of these powers may not be dis- 
closed except to persons concerned with 
carrying out the Act or when relevant in 4 
proceeding under the Act. 

Section 10.—This section grants to the 
Secretary a series of general powers which 
he must have to effectively discharge his 
duties under the Act, They are the powers 
to: (1) conduct or contract for research, 
development, testing, evaluation, and train- 
ing; (2) delegate to qualified private per- 
sons activities relating to examination, in- 
spection, and testing; (3) cooperate with 
various Federal and non-Federal agencies in 
developing safety standards, rules, and regu- 
lations, and methods for inspecting and test- 
ing to determine compliance; and (4) con- 
duct investigations, issue subpenas, take dep- 
ositions, and issue necessary orders and 
special rules and regulations. 

Section 11.—This section authorizes the 
Secretary to investigate accidents occurring 
in rail commerce and to invite State par- 
ticipation. Since certain of the rail accident 
authority of the National Transportation 
Safety Board derives from statutes which are 
repealed by section 13, this section confirms 
that the NTSB will continue to have its sole 
authority to report facts, conditions, and cir- 
cumstances of rail accidents, make findings 
of probable cause, and to delegate such of its 
authority as it may wish to its employees, to 
the Secretary, or to officials of the Depart- 
ment of Transportation. That is, the NTSB 
will continue to enjoy the powers, duties, and 
responsibilities with respect to rail accidents 
that it now has by virtue of section 5 of the 
Department of Transportation Act. 

The section provides that no reports re- 
quired to be made by carriers or made by the 
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Secretary or the Board may be used in any 
lawsuit arising out of matters mentioned in 
such reports. It also provides that investiga- 
tors may testify only as to facts, and may not 
give expert or opinion testimony. 

Section 12.—This section authorizes the 
Secretary to contract with State agencies for 
the provision of inspection and surveillance 
services necessary to enforcement of Federal 
safety regulations. The reimbursement of 
State costs may be made from appropriations 
available for carrying out the rail safety pro- 


gram. 

Section 13—This section enumerates the 
existing Federal rail safety statutes which 
will be repealed. These laws are, for the most 
part, outdated and requirements written into 
statute will be replaced with comprehensive 
regulatory authority placed in the Secretary 
by this Act. The repeals would be effective 
simultaneously with establishment of in- 
terim standards under section 3(b) so that 
there would be no hiatus in Federal safety 
regulation, Any litigation now pending as a 
result of these statutes would not be ter- 
minated, however, simply because of their 
repeal. 

Section 14.—This section authorizes the 
appropriation of such sums as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of the Act. 

Section 15.—This section provides for sep- 
arability. 

APRIL 3, 1968. 

Hon. A. SCHEFFER LANG, 

Administrator, Federal Railroad Adminis- 
tration, Department of Transportation, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Lanc: The National Transporta- 
tion Safety Board’s review of data covering 
the last several years for train accidents 
shows progressively worsening trends in 
rates, occurrences, deaths, and damage. Fur- 
thermore, and especially disturbing, many 
train accidents in recent years have involved 
hazardous or poisonous materials, resulting 
in fires, or the escape of poisonous or haz- 
ardous materials followed by evacuation of 
populated areas. The latter collateral factors, 
coupled with a rising accident rate, increase 
the probability of catastrophic occurrences. 

Total train accidents t increased from 4,149 
in 1961 to 6,793 in 1966, up 63.7%, and ac- 
cording to preliminary figures increased to 
7,089 in 1967, up 71% over 1961. Train acci- 
dents per million train-miles increased from 
7.09 in 1961 to 11.29 in 1966, up 59.2%. Deaths 
in train accidents increased from 158 to 214, 
or by 35.4%. Reported loss and damage to 
lading in train accidents (which excludes 
rough handling) increased from $9.3 mil- 
lion to $18.6 million during the 1961-1966 
period, or up 100%; such loss and damage 
was up from $15,800 to $30,900 per million 
train-miles, or up 95.6%. Track and equip- 
ment damage reported in train accidents in- 
creased from $50.4 million to $99.0 million, 
up almost 100%; such track and equipment 
damage was up from $86,200 to $164,500 per 
million train-miles, or up 90.9%. 

Derailments, the single most important 
cause of train accidents, increased from 
2,671 in 1961 to 4,447 in 1966, up 66.5%, and 
the rate of derailments per million train- 
miles increased from 4.57 in 1961 to 7.39 in 
1966, up 61.7%. Derailments, as the largest 
single cause of the 6,793 train accidents in 
1966, accounted for 4,447 or about 65% of 
all train accidents in 1966, and over 80% 
of the damage to track and equipment. Col- 
lisions, the next most frequent cause, ac- 
counted for 1,552 or 23% of 1966 train ac- 
cidents. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission's 
“Accident Bulletin”, now under jurisdiction 
of the Federal Railroad Administration, re- 
flects in detail the primary causes of derail- 
ments, comparing 1961 with 1966. (See Ex- 
hibit A.) Defects in or improper maintenence 


1 Excludes train-service and non-train 
accidents. 
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of way and structures accounted for 21.6% 
of all derailments in 1961 and this increased 
to 31.2% in 1966. Further, both in numbers 
and proportion of total derailments, those 
caused by defects in or improper mainte- 
nance of way and structures have become an 
increasingly significant factor in derailments, 
increasing by 140% and by 44.5%, respec- 
tively. Defects in or failure of equipment, on 
the other hand, though still the largest group 
of causes of derailments, had declined as a 
proportion of derailment causes from 47.5% 
in 1961 to 34.9% in 1966. Derailments charged 
to negligence of employees accounted for 
12.3% of all derailments in 1961 and 12.4% 
in 1966, almost the same proportion, al- 
though the number of derailments caused by 
employee negligence increased by 68.1%. 

Statistics as to derailments resulting from 
defects in or improper maintenance of way 
and structures, which resulted in train ac- 
cidents, are set forth in detail in Exhibit B. 
It clearly shows how progressively deterior- 
ating track conditions are causing derail- 
ments. 

The railroad accident picture is extremely 
serious. Furthermore, higher speeds, longer 
and heavier trains, and the growing car- 
riage of deadly and hazardous materials may 
well increase the already serious conse- 
quences of unsafe practices. 

We are sure you are aware of the dis- 
quieting picture described in this letter, and 
concur in the view we hold that every rea- 
sonable step be taken to arrest and reverse 
the trend toward increasing incidence of 
train accidents. Recognizing that there are 
limits both to your resources and your au- 
thority, nonetheless we recommend that all 
available resources at your disposal be ap- 
plied to reverse these accident trends. In- 
creased attention to accident investigations 
and the issuance of more published accident 
investigation reports are several possibilities; 
others are increased inspections addressed 
to the worst areas of accident cause and to 
railroads where a disproportionate number 
of accidents occur. 

Collaterally, we recommend that the Fed- 
eral Railroad Administration initiate studies 
which would go beyond the data provided in 
current accident reports, with particular at- 
tention being given to derailments. Studies 
should include such factors as level of main- 
tenance, types of inspection techniques used 
by railroads, influence of operating rules on 
accident causation, and employee responsi- 
bility for unsafe practices. Other areas de- 
serving of attention or review include the use 
and value of railroad employee safety incen- 
tives, research and development to deter- 
mine how management and employees, in- 
dividually or jointly, can improve safety tech- 
niques and reduce accidents, and the possible 
borrowing and adaptation of successful safety 
practices from other transportation modes. 
The results of such studies should lead to 
initiation of new or augmented action pro- 
grams by FRA to improve railroad safety. 

We are aware that current regulatory 
authority does not encompass many areas 
related to the causes of many railroad acci- 
dents. Our concern about the state of rail- 
road operations vis-a-vis safety was indicated 
in the recommendations accompanying our 
report on the railroad collision in New York 
City, where we stated that there is clear need 
for a reappraisal, a self-assessment and cor- 
rective action by the railroad industry. 

We believe that the primary responsibility 
for improved railroad safety should rest upon 
railroad management and labor. However, we 
reiterate here that if it appears that they can- 
not or will not accept the challenge promptly 
to arrest the worsening railroad accident pic- 
ture, consideration should be given to sup- 
porting or proposing Federal legislation which 
would provide additional safety regulatory 
authority for the Department of Transporta- 
tion in the railroad safety field. 

Sincerely, 
JOSEPH J. O'CONNELL, Jr., 
Chairman. 
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EXHIBIT A 


Number of derailments 


Proportion of primary 
causes of derailments 


Derailments per million 
to total derailments in- mi 


train-miles 


(percent) 
1961 1966 Trend 1961 1966 Trend 1961 1966 Trend 
(percent) (percent) 
Primary causes of derailments: 
Defects in or improper mainte- 
nance of way and structures 577 „388 ＋ 140.0 21.6 31.2 444.5 0.99 2.31 +133.0 
Defects in or failure of equipment.. 1,268 1,550 +22.2 47.5 34.9 —26.5 2.17 2.58 +18.9 
Negligence of employees 329 553 +68. 1 12.3 12.4 +.8 56 .92 +64.3 
F. 497 956 492.4 186 21.5 +15.6 88 1.59 +87.1 
Total derailments__........---- 2,671 4,447 JAT ͤ ͤ ͤ ͤ 4.57 J. 39 +61.7 
EXHIBIT 8 
1961 1966 Trends (percent) 
Proportion Proportion Proportion 
Number of of total Number of of total Number of of total 
derailments derailments derailments derailments derailments derailments 
(percent) (percent) 
Defects in or failure of tie and/or tieplates . - 27 4.7 107 7.7 +296 +63. 8 
Improper track alinement 15 2.6 55 4.0 +266 +53. 8 
Defects in or failure of frogs and/or switches 93 16.1 267 19.3 +187 +19.9 
Improper superelevation of track 24 4.2 60 4.3 +150 +2.4 
Defects in or failure of rails and/or rail joints. 326 56.5 661 47.6 +103 —15. 8 
22 ae Spee Nai ree eee 92 15.9 238 17.1 +159 +7.5 
577 100.0 1,388 100. 0 HERO” Meee 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 165— 
INTRODUCTION OF FAMILY RE- 
UNION DAY JOINT RESOLUTION 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, on behalf 
of myself, the Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. Sparkman], the Senator from Kan- 
sas [Mr. CARLSON], the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. Tower], the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. Boces], the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Hrusxa], and the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. Fannin], I introduce 
for appropriate reference a joint resolu- 
tion authorizing the President to pro- 
claim August 11, 1968, as “Family Re- 
union Day.” 

Similar legislation has been introduced 
in the House of Representatives and I 
believe it only fitting and proper that we 
all get behind this effort to have the im- 
portance of family reunions publicized 
and honored. 

The family is the basis of our society, 
the repository of that high morality and 
integrity without which a Nation cannot 
exist in these troubled times. In a society 
permeated by strife and civil disorder, 
the family remains the best hope of re- 
storing respect and love of all mankind 
to the position it once held. 

I sometimes think that the highly mo- 
bile nature of our Nation today, which 
tends to make family separation all too 
often a way of life, is working to destroy 
this basic unit in our society. No longer 
do we maintain family contact and ex- 
perience the pride, the satisfaction, and 
the sense of security that comes with 
shared experiences and shared memories 
of family living. I would hope, therefore, 
that we would be able to set aside a day 
for family get-togethers, reunions, and 
similar activities designed to reemphasize 
the family, its history, and its shared 
plans for the future. Designation by the 
President for a Family Reunion Day 
would accomplish this objective. 

Mr. President, it is with a certain 
amount of pride that I introduce this 
joint resolution on the Senate side on 
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behalf of two organizations that have 
pushed this program on a volunteer basis 
among our populace. One is Kiwanis In- 
ternational, an organization in which I 
have been privileged to serve in the past 
as a district governor. I might add that 
the other cosponsors are also distin- 
guished members of Kiwanis. The other 
is the Freedoms Foundation of Valley 
Forge, which we all know has played such 
an important role in developing and in- 
stilling in our people love and respect for 
America. I hope that all of my fellow 
Senators will lend their support to these 
two fine organizations and to this reso- 
lution, 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The joint resolution will be re- 
ceived and appropriately referred. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 165) 
authorizing the President to proclaim 
August 11, 1968, as “Family Reunion 
Day,” introduced by Mr. Muxpr (for 
himself and other Senators), was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 167— 
PROPOSED ADVISORY COMMIS- 
SION ON NUCLEAR PORT DEVEL- 
OPMENT 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
joint resolution to establish an Advisory 
Commission to study and report on the 
need for port facilities in the United 
States for commercial nuclear ships. 

I believe the ports of the United States 
have done a truly outstanding job in pro- 
viding the appropriate facilities to coor- 
dinate and utilize the rapid technological 
changes taking place in the maritime 
field. The container revolution is not 
just a revolution involving oceangoing 
facilities, trucks, trains, and planes. It 
is also a revolution dependent upon 
change in port facilities and cargo han- 
dling methods for it is the port that 
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serves as the vital link in the attempt 
to expedite intermodal carriage of cargo. 

As effective as containers may be in 
promoting sound transportation in the 
oceangoing field, there are dramatic new 
technological changes on the horizon— 
hopefully quite near—which will pre- 
sent unique and intricate development 
problems and challenges for the ports. I 
am thinking specifically of the changes 
that will occur with the development of a 
nuclear-powered merchant fleet. As you 
may know, I have long advocated this 
course of action in the Congress of the 
United States and have introduced a 
maritime program which would provide 
for the building of a fleet of nuclear ves- 
sels. And, of course, other nations— 
Japan, Italy, West Germany, Russia, and 
Communist China—are devoting time 
and money to developing nuclear vessels. 
It seems clear, therefore, that one of the 
major developments in the transporta- 
tion field is going to be the utilization of 
nuclear-powered vessels. 

We must look ahead and be prepared 
to take advantage of full implementa- 
tion of new technological change to en- 
hance our transportation posture. It is 
time, I believe, for us to begin thinking 
of the specific challenges that will be pre- 
sented through the utilization of nuclear 
propulsion. It appears that an immediate 
requirement of commercial operation of 
a fleet of nuclear vessels will be that of 
providing port facilities for servicing 
such vessels. This is a matter which 
should be studied carefully so that the 
necessary facilities will be available to 
enhance and encourage use of nuclear 
vessels. This Commission, which would 
draw from all relevant governmental 
departments and affected industries, 
would undertake a full and complete 
study and investigation to determine: 
first, the type of port facilities necessary 
for commercial nuclear-powered ships; 
second, determine the need for such fa- 
cilities on the east, west, gulf and Great 
Lakes coasts of the United States and 
recommend appropriate locations upon 
each such coast for nuclear port facil- 
ities; and, third, recommend appropriate 
Federal, States, and local government 
coordination and action for planning, 
developing, financing, and establishing 
standards for nuclear port facilities. 

The Commission report would be sub- 
mitted to the President and the Congress 
within 1 year so that we may move as 
rapidly as possible to fully develop our 
port facilities, thus assuring utilization 
and appropriate servicing for what will 
surely be the ships of the future. 

I shall do my best to have this joint 
resolution enacted into law for I believe 
it vital not only to the appropriate de- 
velopment of our shipping potential but 
of vast benefit and importance to the 
ports and to the proper utilization of 
our expertise in the fields of atomic 
energy. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The joint resolution will be re- 
ceived and appropriately referred. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 167) to 
establish an Advisory Commission to 
study and report on the need for port 
facilities in the United States for com- 
mercial nuclear ships, introduced by Mr. 
MaGnuson, was received, read twice by 
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its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILLS 
AND RESOLUTION 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that, at its next 
printing, the names of the Senators 
from New York [Mr. Javits and Mr. 
KENNEDY] and the senior Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] be added 
as cosponsors of the bill (S. 3349) to 
amend the cold war GI bill, to improve 
on the farm, flight training, and general 
educational opportunities, to equal those 
granted to veterans of Korean conflict. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at its next 
printing, the name of the Senator from 
Hawaii [Mr. INovyYE] be added as a co- 
sponsor of the bill (S. 1336) to amend the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to allow 
a deduction from gross income for so- 
cial agency, legal, and related expenses 
incurred in connection with the adop- 
tion of a child by the taxpayer. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that, at 
its next printing, the name of the Sen- 
ator from Maryland [Mr. Typi1ncs] be 
added as a cosponsor of the resolution 
(S. Res. 281) to establish a Select Com- 
mittee on Nutrition and Human Needs. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 284—RESOLU- 
TION TO COMMEMORATE THE 
20TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
STATE OF ISRAEL 


Mr. DIRKSEN (for himself, Mr. Mans- 
FIELD, Mr. KUCHEL, Mr. GRIFFIN, Mr. PAS- 
TORE, Mr. Javits, Mr. Corton, Mr. BYRD 
of West Virginia, Mr. YARBOROUGH, Mr. 
Percy, Mr. Prouty, Mr. Case, Mr. RIBI- 
corr, Mr. Scott, Mr. INOUYE, Mr. SPONG, 
Mr. ALLOTT, Mr. Boccs, Mr. MURPHY, Mr. 
Cannon, Mr. SYMINGTON, Mr. Hruska, 
Mr. Curtis, Mr. BROOKE, and Mr. TOWER) 
submitted a resolution (S. Res. 284) to 
commemorate the 20th anniversary of 
the State of Israel, which was considered 
and agreed to. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when submitted by Mr. DIRKSEN, 
which appears under a separate head- 
ing.) 


SENATE RESOLUTION 285—RESOLU- 
TION TO PRINT AS A SENATE DOC- 
UMENT THE ANNUAL REPORT OF 
THE NATIONAL FOREST RESERVA- 
TION COMMISSION 


Mr. ELLENDER submitted the follow- 
ing resolution (S. Res. 285); which was 
referred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration: 

S. Res. 285 

Resolved, That the Annual Report of the 
National Forest Reservation Commission for 
-the fiscal year ended June 30, 1967, be printed 
with an illustration as a Senate document. 
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AMENDMENT OF LEGISLATION RE- 
LATING TO HIGHER EDUCATION— 
AMENDMENTS 


AMENDMENT NO. 709 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I submit, 
for appropriate reference, amendments to 
S. 3098, the Higher Education Act of 
1968, which have been proposed to the 
chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare by the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare by Acting Secretary Cohen under 
date of March 21. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the proposed amendment be printed 
in the Recorp at this point together with 
the text of the transmittal letter con- 
taining the administration’s justification 
for the proposed changes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The amendment will be received, 
printed and appropriately referred; and, 
without objection, the amendment and 
the letter will be printed in the RECORD, 
as requested. 

The amendment (No. 709) was referred 
to the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, as follows: 

On page 93, line 23, insert (such as the 
Instructional Television Fixed Service)” im- 
mediately after the word “facilities”, 

On page 95, line 3, strike out the quotation 
marks. 

On page 95, between lines 3 and 4, insert 
the following: 


“ ‘AUTHORITY FOR FREE OR REDUCED RATE COM- 
MUNICATIONS INTERCONNECTION SERVICES 


“ ‘Sec. 803. Nothing in the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934, as amended, or in any 
other provision of law shall be construed to 
prevent United States communications com- 
mon carriers from rendering, subject to such 
rules and regulations as the Federal Com- 
munications Commission may prescribe, free 
or reduced rate communications intercon- 
nection services for interconnection systems 
within the purview of this title, whether or 
not included in a project for which a grant 
is made under this title.“ 


The letter presented by Mr. MoRsE is 
as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
March 21, 1968. 
Hon. LISTER HILL, 
Chairman, Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: We are transmitting 
herewith proposed amendments to title IX of 
S. 3098, the Administration’s Higher Educa- 
tion Amendments of 1968”. 

Title IX of the bill would, as you know, 
insert in the Higher Education Act of 1965 
a new title VIII headed “Networks for Knowl- 
edge”. (The existing title VIII of the Act 
would be renumbered.) Among the projects 
that could be assisted under the bill are proj- 
ects for the planning, development, or carry- 
ing out of cooperative arrangements between 
colleges and universities for the “establish- 
ment and joint operation of closed-circuit 
television or equivalent transmission facil- 
ities” (§ 801(b)(4)). 

1. We suggest the insertion of the following 
new section on page 95, immediately below 
line 3 (and at the same time the deletion 
of the closing quotation marks on line 3): 
“AUTHORITY FOR FREE OR REDUCED RATE COM- 

MUNICATIONS INTERCONNECTION SERVICES 

“ ‘Sec. 803, Nothing in the Communications 
Act of 1934, as amended, or in any other pro- 
vision of law shall be construed to prevent 
United States communications common 
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carriers from rendering, subject to such 
rules and regulations as the Federal Com- 
munications Commission may prescribe, free 
or reduced rate communications intercon- 
nection services for interconnection systems 
within the purview of this title, whether or 
not included in a project for which a grant 
is made under this title.“ 

This amendment is patterned after 
§ 396(h) of the Communications Act of 1934, 
as added to that Act by the Public Broad- 
casting Act of 1967 (P.L. 90-129), and should 
be helpful in promoting the establishment 
and joint operation, by colleges and univer- 
sities, of closed-circuit television or equiva- 
lent transmission facilities of the kinds that 
are within the purview of the proposed Net- 
works for Knowledge provisions of the bill, 
whether or not included in a project aided 
with a Federal grant. 

We understand that the amendment would 
not apply to the extent that the services are 
furnished by common carriers on a strictly 
intrastate basis, because such services are 
excluded from the rate jurisdiction of the 
Federal Communications Commission by § 2 
of the Communications Act (47 U.S.C. 
152(b)). However, even with respect to 
such cases, enactment of the amendment 
should help to dispose State rate-making 
authorities to permit carriers to render free 
or reduced rate interconnection service to 
colleges and universities in States where this 
is not already authorized. 

2. As we interpret the term “equivalent 
transmission facilities’ in clause (4) of the 
proposed § 801(b) (page 93, lines 22 and 23), 
it includes facilities such as the Instructional 
Television Fixed Service (ITFS); but in order 
to avoid any question on that score we sug- 
gest insertion of the following after ‘‘facili- 
ties” on page 93, line 23, of the bill: “(such 
as the Instructional Television Fixed Serv- 
ice)”. ITFS is a point-to-point service op- 
erating on higher frequency (2500 to 2690 
megacycles per second) than regular televi- 
sion broadcasting and cannot be received by 
the general public, Typically, in that service 
the classroom instructional programs carried 
are transmitted from a single point and are 
received by special antennas at the partici- 
pating schools or institutions. There the sig- 
nals are translated so that they can be viewed 
on conventional television sets in the class- 
rooms. ITFS performs a very valuable service 
for in-school instruction and helps ease the 
problem of television broadcast channel 
shortages; acquisition of ITFS facilities is 
also one of the educational activities eligible 
for assistance under the Higher Education 
Act of 1965. 

We are advised by the Bureau of the 
Budget that there is no objection to the 
presentation of the above-suggested amend- 
ments from the standpoint of the Adminis- 
tration’s program. 

Sincerely, 
WILBUR J, COHEN, 
Acting Secretary. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
distinguished Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. Curtis] be recognized for 10 
minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


TAXATION OF INDUSTRIAL DE- 
VELOPMENT BONDS 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, for over 
30 years industrial development bonds 
have been issued by States and their sub- 
divisions and the interest therefrom has 
been held to be tax free by the Treasury 
Department. About 2 or 3 months ago the 
Treasury D- partment, without any justi- 
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fication or legal authority, undertook to 
make the interest on those bonds tax- 
able by Treasury ruling. 

Industrial revenue bonds have brought 
factories and other job-producing activi- 
ties to hundreds of communities in the 
United States. This method of financing 
has brought jobs to thousands of people. 
Many of those who have received jobs 
were by every definition disadvantaged 
people. Iam reliably informed that in the 
South many colored people have gotten 
permanent jobs from business concerns 
that were induced to initiate an activity 
by reason of the availability of industrial 
bonds, the interest on which was not 
subject to the Federal income tax. 

The unwarranted action of the Treas- 
ury Department to disrupt all of this ac- 
tivity not only does not have the support 
of legal authority, but the Treasury has 
also relied on alleged facts that cannot 
be substantiated. For instance, the Treas- 
ury Department in their role as law- 
makers and as lobbyists make the con- 
tention that these industrial bonds in- 
crease the interest for all other State 
and municipal bonds. The dollar prob- 
lems, the gold drain, the Federal deficits, 
and the mounting debt are the real 
factors that cause interest rates to be 
high, It is interesting to note the fact 
that the cost of municipal borrowings in 
general reached the highest level in about 
40 years during the period of February 
and March of 1968, a period during which 
industrial aid financing had been stalled 
and stopped by virtue of a proposed cut- 
off date established by the Treasury. 

Mr. President, a very helpful discus- 
sion of the problems we face is set forth 
in a letter dated April 29, 1968, addressed 
to the chairman of the committee for 
evaluating of industrial aid financing 
and signed by Mr. William H. Cannon 
of the law firm of Nixon, Mudge, Rose, 
Guthrie, Alexander & Mitchell. Very 
shortly I will read that letter in full into 
the RECORD. 

Our Federal tax laws are complicated. 
While we should always strive for sim- 
plification, our tax code will never be 
very simple. We have a complex eco- 
nomic system. American business is in- 
genious. Our system calls for freedom of 
contract. Property laws vary somewhat 
in the 50 States. Consequently, unless the 
Federal tax law is somewhat complicated 
with details that meet every situation 
that ought to be met, justice cannot be 
done. 

Mr. President, the point I am making 
in reference to the unavoidable complex- 
ity of tax law is for the purpose of sug- 
gesting that the tax-free status of the 
income of industrial bonds be not dis- 
turbed until an appropriate committee 
has held ample public hearings. The ap- 
propriate committee to do this is the 
Committee on Ways and Means of the 
House of Representatives. The States and 
their subdivisions which have relied upon 
this system for over 30 years should be 
heard. The Treasury should be heard. 
Qualified people in the tax field should 
be heard. Our constituents should be 
heard. Then, and only then, is Congress 
in the position to find a just answer which 
meets all the legal requirements of our 
Constitution. 

This whole area of worthwhile activ- 
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ity was thrown into chaos by the unwar- 
ranted action of the Treasury Depart- 
ment. The Curtis amendment adopted 
by the Senate Committee on Finance and 
approved by a rollcall vote of the Senate 
preserved the status of these bonds that 
has existed over the years until Congress 
could act. In presenting that amendment 
on this floor, I said if action were to be 
taken that the great Committee on Ways 
and Means shouid hold exhaustive hear- 
ings. 

Because of the inappropriate and un- 
warranted lobbying of the Treasury De- 
partment, the Senate later passed the 
Ribicoff amendment. I am sure that the 
distinguished Senator who introduced 
that amendment was well intentioned. 
His amendment is defective and creates 
a lot of problems, none of which could 
be ascertained and answered on the spur 
of the moment when the Congress at- 
tempts to write tax law on the floor of 
either body. The letter that I will read 
points out the problems inherent in the 
Ribicoff amendment. 

In the spirit of compromise, considera- 
tion has been given by Members of both 
bodies to the acceptance of the Ribicoff 
amendment by having its provisions ex- 
empted from industrial bond issues of 
less than $10 or $15 million. Such an ex- 
emption would take care of a sizable por- 
tion of the issues which are so essential 
in the business of providing jobs. Such 
a compromise would serve for awhile 
until the legal problems in other phases 
of the Ribicoff amendment could have 
attention by the Congress. 

I am now advised that the Treasury 
Department forces are pressing for a 
dollar limitation on the Ribicoff amend- 
ment so low that when we consider the 
rising costs of land, factory buildings, 
and equipment, the whole program 
would be scuttled. 

Mr. President, I find no provision in 
the Constitution which gives the Treas- 
ury Department authority to join in the 
deliberations of a conference committee 
between the House and the Senate. I 
question their right to be there but they 
are there. 

In view of the entire situation, I 
should like to take this means to urge 
the conference committee to approve the 
Curtis amendment, which does not leg- 
islate but rather prevents the Treasury 
from unlawfully legislating, and that the 
conference committee eliminate the 
Ribicoff amendment until exhaustive 
hearings can be held by the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letter to which I referred 
be printed a‘ this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Nixon, Mupce, ROSE, GUTHRIE, 
ALEXANDER, & MITCHELL (CALD- 
WELL, TRIMBLE, & MITCHELL), 

New York, NY., April 29, 1968. 

Re Proposed Treasury and congressional ac- 

tion relating to industrial aid financing. 

Mr. MARQUETTE DE Bary, 

Chairman, Committee for the Evaluation of 
Industrial Aid Financing, Washington, 
D.C. 

Dear Marq: I am writing to confirm our 
various conferences and telephone conversa- 
tions relating to the Proposed Treasury Reg- 
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ulation dealing with industrial development 
bonds and the pending Congressional legis- 
lation known as the “Curtis Amendment” 
and the Ribicoff Amendment.” 

I have, many times, stated to you our posi- 
tion that the Treasury does not have the 
power or authority to jegislate in the area 
concerned, its power being limited to one 
of interpreting the Code. I have also spoken 
to you concerning the question of tax ex- 
emption for state, municipal and other public 
obligations and informed you that there is 
a school of thought which believes the power 
to regulate such tax exemption is vested in 
the Congress and another school of thought 
which believes that such tax exemption 
stems from the Constitution of the United 
States and may not be affected by Congres- 
sional legislation. Without getting into the 
merits of the latter two schools of thought, 
I believe that it can be positively stated 
that all agree on the first premise, namely, 
that the Treasury may not legislate in this 
area. 

In respect to the proposed Treasury regula- 
tion, most well informed people dealing with 
or having knowledge of the problem, feel 
that the proposed regulation of the Treasury 
constitutes legislation and goes beyond the 
level of pure interpretation. You may ask how 
such conclusion is arrived at and in response 
to any such query, please let me advise you of 
the contents of a meeting which I attended 
in Washington on Friday, April 19, 1968. 

That meeting was attended by Mr. Stanley 
Surrey, Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 
for Tax Policy and Mr. Fred R. Becker of his 
office. Numerous other people attended and 
represented various educational institutions 
as well as various public authorities which 
by virtue of legislation have the ability to 
assist both public and private institutions 
for higher education and, in certain states, 
non-profit hospitals. The meeting was also 
attended by the representatives of the Amer- 
ican Council on Education. The purpose of 
the meeting was to register objection and 
explore alternatives to the proposed Treas- 
ury regulation which, while purportedly de- 
signed to deal only with industrial aid financ- 
ing actually affects all financings by public 
bodies involving private or non-profit 
schools, hospitals, electric power and gas 
utilities, and other similar publicly oriented 
purposes when the lessee or mortgagee of 
the financed facility is obligated to pay to 
the issuer moneys which are adequate to 
service the debt of the issuer and to pay all 
other expenses of operation and maintenance 
of the facility. Quite clearly, the proposed. 
regulation extends into many areas beyond 
the industrial aid sector. 

At the conference, both Mr. Surrey and 
Mr. Becker clearly stated that such effect 
was specifically intended by the proposed 
regulation emphasizing that the proposed 
regulation was not to be limited solely to 
industrial aid problems. It was conceded that. 
the language of the proposed regulation re- 
ferring to industrial development bonds is. 
a misnomer and that, in fact, the proper ter- 
minology should have been industrial devel- 
opment “type” bonds. I am enclosing here- 
with as a separate attachment, an additional 
summary of the meeting prepared by John 
Holt Meyers, Esq. who appeared at the meet- 
ing on behalf of the American Council on 
Education. His summary generally reflects 
the problems but perhaps goes a little bit 
too far in concluding that all states might 
require remedial legislation. 

I would prefer to suggest that most but 
not all states would require remedial legis- 
lation. Before moving to the next comment, 
I should also like to point out that the Treas- 
ury views as expressed at the meeting in- 
clude within the scope of industrial devel- 
opment bonds and the collateral prohibitions 
which stem therefrom not only revenue 
bonds but, additionally, so-called general 
obligation or full faith and credit bonds, it 
being the view of the Treasury that if there 
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is a combination of revenue and tax or full 
faith and credit pledge, that the pledge be- 
yond the revenue pledge simply constitutes 
a guarantee by the public body designed to 
constitute a cover up of the Treasury’s con- 
clusion that any conduit type bond is in 
reality a bond of the lessee or mortgagee and 
not a bond of the issuer. 

As you know, there has been much talk 
about the Congress enacting legislation deal- 
ing with the industrial aid problem whereby 
the Congress might include a dollar limita- 
tion on the size of any given industrial aid 
bond with a further provision that any such 
issue in excess of the dollar limitation would 
not be entitled to tax exemption. Such a pro- 
posal, if enacted into law might very well be 
arbitrary and unreasonable and therefore 
subject to litigation for the purpose of hav- 
ing the limitation declared unconstitutional, 
Other alternatives have been suggested and 
discussed but each alternative seems to have 
a weakness in one form or another, either 
financial, legal, or practical. We believe that 
we are faced with an extremely complex prob- 
lem which before action and legislation 
should be given careful and complete study 
with the hope that we will avoid many re- 
sultant problems. It would be our hope that 
the “Curtis Amendment” would be enacted 
into law by the Joint Conference thereby 
forestalling the action of the Treasury which 
can only lead to enumerable problems not 
only in the industrial aid area but in many 
other areas of municipal, state and public 
finance. We fully recognize the value of the 
“Ribicoff Amendment” and the thoughts of 
those who sympathize with the imposition of 
a cut-off date for industrial aid financing. 
The “Ribicoff Amendment“, which we un- 
derstand was drafted by the Treasury, and 
has its support, includes many of the prob- 
lems implicit in the proposed Treasury regu- 
lation in that while it purports and seems to 
be directed solely to industrial aid financing 
may readily be interpreted by the use of the 
term “commercial” as going far beyond the 
expressed purpose. Additionally, it includes 
various stated exceptions which may also 
be construed as being arbitrary and un- 
reasonable with a consequent possibility of 
litigation to have the bill declared uncon- 
stitutional; in this regard, for example, many 
people fail to understand an exception made 
for the construction and financing of a sta- 
dium used by football or baseball teams. 

Certainly, it is not our province to advise 
you concerning the ramifications of indus- 
trial aid financing in respect of its affect on 
general municipal financing and any cost 
which is shifted to a normal municipal un- 
dertaking by virtue of industrial aid financ- 
ing. You have made a complete and thorough 
study in this regard and we are completely 
aware of your views as well as the views of 
those who differ with you; however, we do 
not feel that we could write this letter to 
you without directing your attention to the 
fact that the cost of municipal borrowings in 
general reached the highest level in about 
forty years during the period of February 
and March of 1968, a period during which 
industrial aid financing had been stalled and 
stopped by virtue of a proposed cut-off date 
then e $ 

If we may be of further service to you and 
if you desire amplification on the views, 
please call upon us. 

With kindest personal regards, I am 

Very truly yours, 
WILLTAN H. CANNON, 


Mr. CURTIS. The letter refers to a 
meeting by the writer of the letter with 
Mr. Stanley Surrey, Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury for Tax Policy, and Mr. 
Fred R. Becker of his office. I quote from 
the letter: 

The purpose of the meeting was to register 
objection and explore alternatives to the pro- 
posed Treasury regulation which, while pur- 
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portedly designed to deal only with indus- 
trial aid financing actually affects all financ- 
ings by public bodies involving private or 
non-profit schools, hospitals, electric power 
and gas utilities, and other similar publicly 
oriented purposes when the lessee or mort- 
gagee of the financed facility is obligated to 
pay to the issuer moneys which are adequate 
to service the debt of the issuer and to pay 
all other expenses of operation and main- 
tenance of the facility. Quite clearly, the 
proposed regulation extends into many areas 
beyond the industrial aid sector. At the con- 
ference, both Mr. Surrey and Mr. Becker 
clearly stated that such effect was specifi- 
cally intended by the proposed regulation 
emphasizing that the proposed regulation 
was not to be limited solely to industrial 
aid problems. 


Then, Mr. President, the letter con- 
tains this statement: 


I should also like to point out that the 
Treasury views as expressed at the meeting 
include within the scope of industrial de- 
velopment bonds and the collateral prohibi- 
tions which stem therefrom not only revenue 
bonds but, additionally, so-called general 
obligation or full faith and credit bonds, it 
being the view of the Treasury that if there 
is a combination of revenue and tax or full 
faith and credit pledge, that the pledge be- 
yond the revenue pledge simply constitutes 
a guarantee by the public body designed to 
constitute a cover up of the Treasury's con- 
clusion that any conduit type bond is in re- 
ality a bond of the lessee or mortgagee and 
not a bond of the issuer. 


Then, Mr. President, the letter points 
out that the Ribicoff amendment con- 
tains all of the errors found in the regu- 
lation itself. 

In light of what has transpired, I am 
thoroughly convinced that the only way 
to handle this matter is for the confer- 
ence to retain the Curtis amendment, 
eliminate the Ribicoff amendment, and 
that hearings be held. 

Mr. President, in addition to the letter 
to which I have referred, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed at this point in 
the Recor a letter from the firm of Wil- 
liams, Myers & Quiggle, signed by Mr. 
Myers. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


WILLIAMS, MYERS & QUIGGLE, 
Washington, D.C., April 24, 1968. 

Mr. LAURENCE N. WOODWORTH, 

Chief of Staff, Joint Committee on Internal 
Revenue Taxation, Longworth House 
Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. WoopwortH: In response to your 
request, there is enclosed herewith a memo- 
randum setting forth briefly the experience 
with respect to tax exempt bonds issued by 
authorities created in various states for the 
purpose of supporting dormitories, academic 
facilities and the like at private as well as 
public colleges and universities and hospital 
facilities not only for such institutions but 
also for public and private nonprofit hos- 
pitals. In all instances of which we have 
knowledge, the bonds are directly tied to the 
particular institution’s dormitory or facility, 
the lease payments and the structure being 
security for the bondholders. In one state 
consideration is being given to requiring an 
advance deposit of one year’s lease rentals by 
the institutions. The fund thus created 
might be used as security for defaults by 
participating institutions but the bonds 
themselves would still be directly tied to the 
institution and facility with respect to 
which they were issued. 

As I advised you, the Treasury takes the 
position that bonds issued under such cir- 
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cumstances are covered by the proposed 
regulations with respect to “industrial de- 
velopment bonds” and, hence, will become 
taxable. The Treasury does not believe that 
there is any way, by regulation, to rec 

that the construction of such facilities at 
private nonprofit educational institutions is 
a “public” activity to be distinguished from 
the construction of a meat plant for a pri- 
vate concern eyen though in many cases the 
same project may be supported in part by a 
Federal grant or loan and/or a state grant or 
loan. The Treasury position is that, in such 
instance, the obligation is not the obligation 
of the state or political subdivision but of 
the university, college or hospital which 
could itself not issue tax exempt bonds. 

In a conference held on Friday at the 
Treasury’s request, the Treasury officials 
suggested that they might be able to take 
a different position if the bonds of various 
institutions were in fact pooled and the 
obligations not directly tied to a particular 
lease or project. From a practical point of 
view, it seems clear that an open-end pool 
of this sort would produce bonds which 
could not be marketed unless the state it- 
self were to guarantee the bonds or some- 
how insure their payment with tax revenues. 
Such a guarantee would be impossible under 
the constitutions of a number of the states 
and in any event unlikely. It is conceivable 
that closed-end pools of bonds might be 
created but the practical difficulties of doing 
this are great. In addition, any such pro- 
cedure would require modification of the 
statutes in all of the states. Even if this 
were feasible, it would not be possible in 
the immediate future because of the nature 
of the legislative sessions in the various juris- 
dictions. 

The so-called Ribicoff amendment printed 
in the Congressional Record at 8147 has 
been suggested as an alternative. This amend- 
ment does not specifically include in the ex- 
ceptions from bonds “used for industrial or 
commercial purposes” bonds issued to fi- 
nance facilities for colleges, hospitals and 
similar noncommercial activities. However, 
the colloquy between Senators Ribicoff and 
Javits on 8156, the letter from Mr. Surrey 
introduced into the record by Mr. Javits on 
the same page thereof and the colloquy be- 
tween Senators Scott and Ribicoff the follow- 
ing day would seem to establish clearly the 
intent of the Senate as to the continued 
exemption of such bonds from Federal in- 
come taxation. Whether the colleges, uni- 
versities and state authorities created for 
their benefit have a right to rely on this I 
cannot say. If the Conference Committee 
does accept the Ribicoff measure, it would 
certainly help if the report made clear the 
exception in favor of bonds issued by state 
authorities created for the purpose of pro- 
viding dormitories and other facilities at 
private colleges and universities and hos- 
pital facilities at public and private non- 
profit institutions. 

If the Treasury, despite Ribicoff, continues 
to adhere to the position expressed in the 
proposed regulations and apply them equally 
to steel plants and college dormitories, there 
will, of course, be an interim problem be- 
cause of the effective date of the Ribicoff bill 
which, we understand, is not subject to 
change by the conferees under the confer- 
ence rules, There is some doubt in my own 
mind as to the continued application of the 
proposed regulations even if the Ribicoff 
measure is accepted unless, of course, this is 
somehow clarified by the Conference Report. 

With best personal regards, 

Very truly yours, 
Jack MYERS. 

Enclosure. 


P.S.—Because of the time involved, I have 
not had an opportunity to review the memo- 
randum or this letter with those directly 
concerned, I will, however, do so immediately. 

J.H. M. 
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P.P.S.—It is to be noted that Congress has 
always treated public and private colleges 
and universities as equal not only in virtually 
all of the Federal grant, aid and research 
programs but also in the Internal Revenue 
Code itself. Where discriminations of one 
sort or another have been called to its atten- 
tion, Congress has quickly caused them to be 
corrected. For example, see IRC Section 
403(b) (“public schools” added to give public 
institutions the benefit of the same annuity 
provisions available to private educational 
institutions); IRC Section 511 (a) (2) (B) 
(unrelated business tax applied to state col- 
leges and universities as well as private col- 
leges and universities) and IRC Section 170 
(b) (1) (A) (benefits of extra 10 percent 
deduction extended to public institutions 
where it previously applied only in cases of 
private colleges and universities). The reason 
for this was well expressed by Congress in 
extending the exemption from retailers and 
manufacturers excise taxes and the transpor- 
tation and communications taxes to operat- 
ing nonprofit educational institutions in the 
Excise Technical Changes Act of 1958. “It is 
believed that the exemption from excise 
taxes for purchases by public schools without 
similar exemption for nonprofit private 
schools represents discriminatory treatment.” 
If the proposed regulations with respect to 
industrial development bonds are allowed to 
stand, there will be obvious discrimination 
in favor of public colleges and universities 
vis a vis similar private institutions. 

J.H.M. 
APRIL 24, 1968. 
MEMORANDUM 


(Re: Authorities created by states (or 
municipalities) for the purpose of providing 
dormitories and academic facilities at public 
and private institutions.) 

A number of states, including New York, 
New Jersey, Ohio, Massachusetts, Rhode Is- 
land, Connecticut, Vermont, Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, Pennsylvania and Virginia, have 
passed or are about to pass statutes creating 
state or municipal authorities whose purpose 
is to provide dormitories, academic or other 
facilities at colleges and universities, public 
and private. In some states, the authorities 
may also provide facilities for public and 
private nonprofit hospitals. The details of the 
legislation in the various states differ al- 
though most are generally patterned after 
the New York statute, which has been in 
existence for several years. 

1. New York—New York’s basic statute 
provides for a dormitory authority which 
issues bonds for state and private institu- 
tions, The statute came into existence in 
1961, Since that time, the authority has ac- 
tually sold 10 issues for the benefit of the 
state university, having a face value of ap- 
proximately $200,000,000. In addition, the 
authority has issued $86,000,000 of notes in 
connection with planned or authorized proj- 
ects. The same authority has marketed ap- 
proximately 65 issues for the benefit of pri- 
vate colleges and universities having a total 
value of 8300, 000, 000 with $40,000,000 of notes 
issued under the same circumstances as set 
forth above. Needless to say, the issues have 
benefitted not only the major private in- 
stitutions, such as New York University, 
Cornell, Columbia, Syracuse and Fordham, 
but also many smaller institutions, such as, 
Ithaca, Mills College of Education, Keuka, 
Cazenovia and Briarcliff College. One issue in 
the amount of approximately $5,000,000 was 
to have been sold for the benefit of Niagara 
University on Tuesday but the sale was can- 
celed because the issue would not meet the 
transition rules with respect to the proposed 
Internal Revenue Service regulations on in- 
dustrial development bonds. 

2. Connecticut—Connecticut’s authority is 
fairly new. Under it, bonds may be issued 
for the benefit of private and public non- 
profit colleges and private and public non- 
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profit hospitals. One $4,000,000 bond issue has 
been sold for the University of Hartford and 
one $9,000,000 bond issue has been marketed 
for the benefit of Middlesex Hospital. A 
$3,400,000 issue for the Rockville General 
Hospital had to be canceled for reasons 
similar to those set forth above. In addi- 
tion, as in New York, there are a number of 
hospitals and colleges which are in the 
process of completing or have completed the 
requirements with respect to the issuance by 
the authority of bonds for their benefit. 

3. Rhode Island—The Rhode Island statute, 
very new, is about to be amended to include 
hospitals as well as colleges. It authorized the 
issuance of bonds for dormitories as well as 
academic and other facilities insofar as col- 
leges are concerned. One in the amount of ap- 
proximately $12,000,000 has just been sold 
for the benefit of Brown University. Other 
universities, including Brown, have other 
applications pending for approval. 

4. Pennsylvania—Pennsylvania’s authority 
primarily for the benefit of nonprofit private 
universities and colleges has just been 
activated. The University of Pennsylvania, 
Duquesne, Villanova and Pennsylvania Mili- 
tary College, among others, have made or are 
making application to the authority for 
assistance. 

5. New Jersey—The New Jersey statute has 
just been passed. 

6. Vermont—The Vermont statute has 
been in existence for two years. Its expe- 
rience is not known although it is not be- 
lieved that any private institutions have yet 
benefitted therefrom. 

7. Massachusetts—The Massachusetts stat- 
ute is about to pass the legislature after 
changes made as a result of a special decision 
by the highest court of Massachusetts as to 
the statute's constitutionality. 

8. Alabama—The Alabama state law au- 
thorizes municipalities to create authorities 
for the benefit of private and public colleges 
and hospitals within 15 miles of the corporate 
limits of the municipality. There are ap- 
parently separate statutes for private and 
public authorities. At least three small col- 
leges, which were ineligible for Federal grants 
because of their financial instability, have 
benefitted from authorities created by the 
municipalities in which they are located by 
reason of bond issues sold for their benefit. 

9. Mississippi and Virginia—Mississippi 
and Virginia have passed or are about to 
pass statutes based upon the Alabama 
pattern. 

10, Ohio—The Ohio statute, based appar- 
ently on the New York-Connecticut pattern 
has just passed this year and no bonds have 
as yet been issued. 

The best judgment is that the average bond 
issue will exceed $5,000,000 even in the case 
of many small colleges and universities. 
Many planned issues, both for hospitals and 
colleges and universities, are in the range 
of $20,000,000 to $30,000,000. For example, 
the issue scheduled for the benefit of the 
University of Pennsylvania is in the neigh- 
borhood of $40,000,000 to $50,000,000. In the 
case of Pennsylvania, as in the case of many 
institutions, considerable expense has already 
been incurred in planning, purchase and 
negotiations with the dormitory bond 
authorities. 

It should be noted in passing that there 
may be difficulty in some instances in de- 
termining whether a particular college is 
or is not a public instrumentality for the pur- 
poses of the proposed regulations. In Penn- 
sylvania, for example, Penn State, which is 
already held to be a public instrumentality, 
has a completely private board of trustees. 
Pittsburgh and Temple have long been recog- 
nized as private institutions but now accept 
state aid and certain controls and are con- 
sidered to be “state related.” In a number 
of states, the major state institutions have 
such constitutional separation that they 
have been recognized by the Internal Reve- 
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nue Service as exempt under IRC Section 
501(c)(3) rather than as public instrumen- 
talities, for example, the University of 
Michigan. 

Jack MYERS. 


LEST WE FORGET 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, it has 
been a long time since the North Koreans 
seized the U.S.S. Pueblo. The fact that 
many events have taken place both at 
home and abroad since that seizure does 
not lessen the importance or significance 
of this act committed against the United 
States. 

Perhaps the Pueblo has been forgotten 
by some. I hope that official Washington 
has not forgotten the Pueblo or the offi- 
cers and men that constituted her crew. 
It is gratifying to know that while there 
are many voices in the country raised in 
defense of the hostile acts of Commu- 
nists whenever they take place any- 
where in the world, there are still those 
who raise their voice in defense of Amer- 
ica and American citizens. No nation in 
the history of the world has ever done 
anywhere near as much as the United 
States has done since World War II in 
protecting the helpless, defending liberty, 
feeding the starving, and resisting ag- 
gression. As a nation we have acted un- 
selfishly. 

Mr. President, I invite to the atten- 
tion of all Senators, of all who consti- 
tute the Government of the United 
States, and of the public at large, how 
one newspaper has refused to forget 
the Pueblo and has refused to forget the 
American citizens who serve on her crew. 
On May 1, 1968, the Omaha, Nebr., 
World-Herald published a brief editorial, 
as follows: 

How Lone? 

This is the one hundredth day the U.S.S. 
Pueblo and her crew have been in North Ko- 
rean hands. 


For 99 days prior to May 1, the World- 
Herald ran a similar editorial. I com- 
mend that newspaper for what it has 
done. I believe that the story of what 
it has done merits a place in the official 
Record of Congress. I hope that it will 
be noticed by all in Washington, lest we 
forget. 

Mr. President, what has our Govern- 
ment done, and what is it now doing to 
obtain the release of the Pueblo and her 
crew? 


RATIFICATION OF GENOCIDE CON- 
VENTION FITTING TRIBUTE TO 
WARSAW GHETTO 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, last 
week Congress honored the 25th anni- 
versary of the uprising in the Warsaw 
ghetto. Speeches in both Houses praised 
the bravery and daring of those great 
men and women who faced the full might 
of the Nazi war machine. A concurrent 
resolution commemorating this tragic 
event, passed both houses. 

Such action is in the American tradi- 
tion of honoring men who love and fight 
for freedom, no matter of what nation, 
race, or religion. Yet there is another, 
perhaps better, memorial we can offer in 
long-lasting tribute to those gallant peo- 
ple of the Warsaw ghetto. We can ratify 
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the Convention on the Prevention and 
Punishment of the Crime of Genocide. 

It is indeed terribly sad that 25 years 
after the systematic and wholesale 
slaughter of millions of human beings, 
the United States has not taken this 
small step toward protecting the right of 
people everywhere to live without fear 
of national, religious, or racial exter- 
mination. 

Mr. President, I urge the Senate to 
correct this situation now and ratify the 
Convention on Genocide. 


NATIONAL COLLECTION OF FINE 
ARTS TO OPEN MAY 3, 1968 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, a major cul- 
tural event will take place in our city 
tomorrow evening, for at 9 o’clock the 
National Collection of Fine Arts will have 
its opening ceremonies. 

One could go into many superlatives 
on the longstanding need for a Na- 
tional Collection of Fine Arts. One could 
trace the development of the concept 
and culminate it with a discussion of 
the excel’ent collection which has been 
hung and will be permanently on view. 
Suffice it to say that at last indigenous 
American art, works by our own citizens, 
now have a hcme—an institution de- 
votec. to exhibiting what is best in our 
heritage. 

In the old Patent Office Building, our 
citizens—for truly this is a collection 
which through its many services will be 
viewed throughout the country—will be 
able to trace the growth and recognize the 
richness of America’s visual artistic heri- 
tage. That oft quoted cliche about the 
last 20 years finally making the Na- 
tion an artistic center will be laid to 
rest, for it will be seen that there was 
an artistic richness almost from the time 
of our Nation’s founding. Great repre- 
sentational art will be juxtaposed with 
avant garde works, all American. 

An interesting facet of the collection 
relates to those works of art which came 
out of the WPA artists’ program. Perhaps 
our country’s first experiment in sup- 
port of esthetic endeavors, the WPA 
program has never been given the rec- 
ognition it so truly deserves. Through it, 
many artists whose names are well 
known today were able to continue work- 
ing at their craft in days when there 
were litt'e funds for anything other than 
food. However, the New Deal recognized 
the value of art, and today our Nation 
is richer for that foresight. Fortunately, 
we now have a National Endowment for 
the Arts, which has an ongoing program 
of support for the arts; and hopefully 
our children will likewise benefit. 

I should like to congratulate Dr. S. Dil- 
lon Ripley, Secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution, of which this new museum 
is a constituent part; David W. Scott, 
Director of the National Collection of 
Fine Arts; Adelyn Dohme Breeskin, Act- 
ing Curator for Contemporary Painting; 
Jacob Kainen, Curator of Prints and 
Drawings; and Richard P. Wunder, 
Curator of 19th Century Painting and 
Sculpture. Also, a special word to Charles 
Olin and his staff of art conservators, 
who have helped make the exhibit a 
technically excellent one. My wish is for 
a great opening and continued success. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp two 
articles, one published in the Washington 
Post of April 28, 1968, the other in News- 
week magazine of May 6, 1968, concern- 
ing this great event. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Apr. 28, 1968] 

A Major New Art MUSEUM To OPEN 

(By Paul Richard) 


This city, already rich in museums, is 
about to become considerably richer, Next 
weekend, with suitable ceremonies and fan- 
fare, the Government will open a major new 
museum here devoted exclusively to Ameri- 
can art. 

History will haunt the opening. Ghosts of 
long dead planners will celebrate with the 
tuxeodoed guests. For the new gallery ful- 
fills a vision that was conceived long before 
any of us were born. 

The sculpture in the fountained court- 
yard are steel and new. Contemporary, too, 
are many of the brightly colored prints and 
paintings hanging in the vaulted halls. But 
the collection that contains these things is 
more than a century old and the building 
that houses them is older still. 

The museum was conceived in 1846 when 
Congress, establishing the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, provided, somewhat vaguely, for 
the inclusion in the Institution of a national 
“gallery of art.” 

The gallery’s new home is the Old Patent 
Office Building, an enormous Greek Revival 
monument at 8th and G Streets nw. It was 
built in the 1830s on a grassy hilltop that 
Maj. Pierre L'Enfant had designated as a 
suitable site for the new Republic’s national 
cathedral. 

In the decades that followed, the fortunes 
of both the old building and its newest ten- 
ant waxed and waned. Both were repeatedly 
threatened with destruction. Both were 
stalked by misfortune and neglect. 

The Smithsonian’s art collection—now 
known as the National Collection of Fine 
Arts—was destroyed, apparently forever, 
shortly after it was born. 

On a freezing night in January, 1865, work- 
men preparing for an exhibition installed a 
portable stove amid the plaster casts and In- 
dian paintings exhibited in the second floor 
art gallery of the Smithsonian’s “Castle on 
the Mall." The chimney into which they 
plugged their stovepipe was not a chimney 
but a ventilation shaft. Almost the entire 
collection was destroyed in the resulting fire. 
Plans for the development of a national gal- 
lery came to a complete stop. 

In the years that followed, the Old Patent 
Office Building had its troubles, too. During 
the Civil War it served as barracks, hospital 
and morgue. Fire gutted it in 1877. The 
building began to slip into decay. 

Then the gallery’s fortunes began to grow. 
The Government, realizing that the Republic, 
despite its riches, had no national art mu- 
seum of any sort, officially revived the Smith- 
sonian's long-forgotten gallery of art. 

Collections and funds began to trickle in. 
“Temporary” exhibition space was set aside 
in the Museum of Natural History on the 
Mall. The future seemed bright. But when- 
ever the gallery seemed about to blossom, 
new arrivals appeared in Washington and 
shoved it back into the dark. 

First, Charles Lang Freer, a Detroit mil- 
lionaire, gave the Nation his collection of 
Whistleriana and Oriental art. The new 
Freer Gallery opened on the Mall in 1923. 

Then Andrew Mellon came along. In 1936 
he offered the Nation his $30 million collec- 
tion of irreplaceable old masters and an ad- 
ditional $20 million with which to build and 
endow a new museum on the Mall, 

Mellon insisted that his offering be called 
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the National Gallery of Art. It was. The 
Smithsonian's national gallery, its name ap- 
propriated, was then renamed the National 
Collection of Fine Arts 

Congress had noted both the sorry state of 
the National Collection and the National Gal- 
lery’s heavy emphasis on European art. Re- 
sponding to both patriotism and remorse, it 
sketched a broad new program for the Na- 
tional Collection of Fine Arts. The Smith- 
sonian was given a new mission. It was told 
to encourage American artists and the appre- 
ciation of American Art. 

That sudden burst of enthusiasm generated 
much activity. A site was selected for a new 
National Collection building on the Mall. A 
design competition, won by Eero Saarinen, 
the architect of Dulles Airport, was con- 
ducted. Ringing speeches were given. But 
nothing happened. 

Then, in the decade following World War 
II, interest in the dormant and impoverished 
National Collection revived again. 

The world had begun to realize the inter- 
national importance of the new American 
art. Avant-garde painting, nourished by the 
programs of the Works Progress Administra- 
tion, was blossoming in New York. That city's 
Museum of Modern Art was thriving. But 
Washington still had no Federal gallery of 
American art. 

The sudden acceptance and popularity ot 
the new American painting coincided with 
the threatened destruction of the Old Patent 
Office Building. Legislators who considered it 
useless and inefficient introduced a bill that 
would have replaced its Doric columns, its 
marble halls and spacious courtyard, with a 
parking lot. 

That disaster was averted. In 1958 Con- 
gress decided to save the building, to ren- 
ovate its interior, and to turn it over to the 
National Collection of Fine Art (which will 
open its Galleries to the public on May 6) 
and to the new National Portrait Gallery 
(which will open in the fall). 

Six million dollars were spent on renova- 
tions. The Collection was given a new di- 
rector, Dr. David Scott, and a new mission. 
Despite the insufficiencies of its finances 
and its collection it was told to prepare suit- 
able programs for its new and enormous 
home. 

The task will not be easy. Unlike the Na- 
tional Gallery, which from the moment of 
its inception played a unique role in the Na- 
tion’s Capital, the National Collection faces 
a future filled with competition and uncer- 
tainty. 

In its efforts to assemble a rich survey of 
historical American paintings it will surely 
bump up against the National Gallery, whose 
holdings in 18th and 19th century American 
paintings are growing steadily. The National 
Gallery is extremely rich and planning to 
expand. 

In the field of contemporary art, which 
ten years ago appeared wide open, the Col- 
lection will have to compete with yet an- 
other new museum. Joseph H. Hirshhorn, an 
insatiable collector, has given his vast col- 
lection of 20th century paintings and sculp- 
ture to the United States. As soon as govern- 
mental finances permit, a building and gar- 
den specially designed to house his gift will 
be built across from the National Gallery 
on the Mall. 

The city’s private galleries are thriving, 
too. In staging temporary exhibitions the 
National Collection will be competing not 
only with the National Gallery and the 
Hirshhorn Museum, but with ambitious pro- 
grams of the Corcoran, the University of 
Maryland and the Washington Gallery of 
Modern Art. 

The National Collection has readied itself 
for the struggle. In the decade since it was 
promised its new home, it has changed from 
a moribund adjunct of the Smithsonian into 
a scrappy and ambitious institution. 

It has succeeded in capturing important 
new collections (including the 102 contem- 
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porary works of the S. C. Johnson Collection 
which it was given in 1966). Its staff, its 
holdings and its activities have grown. And 
it has sponsored a wide variety of lively 
and scholarly exhibitions that have been 
shown in Washington, in other American 
cities and at international art festivals 
abroad. 

The 500-work inaugural show and this 
week's celebrations mark a major turning 
point. After decades of poverty, dormancy 
and neglect, the National Collection and 
the extraordinary building it inhabits will 
finally and unmistakably come to life. 


[From Newsweek, May 6, 1968] 
THE NATIONAL COLLECTION 


Washington’s Smithsonian Institution, 
which has been called everything from a 
“billion-dollar curiosity shop” to a “hodge- 
podge of engines and false teeth,” has never 
been, for the most part, a center of the arts. 
Such disparate objects as Lindbergh's 
“Spirit of St. Louis,” the Hope Diamond, 
four-legged chickens and the world’s largest 
crystal ball have attracted more attention 
than its art. Once the Smithsonian held its 
extraordinary nineteenth-century American- 
paintings collection in such disregard that 
they were hung in ghastly green frames be- 
hind the stuffed elephant in the Natural His- 
tory Museum. 

Fortunately, American art has come of age 
at the Smithsonian. When its National Col- 
lection of Fine Arts opens this week in the 
famous Old Patent Office Building, not only 
will the collection have its first permanent 
home but the U.S. will have its first national 
gallery devoted to the history of American 
art. 

The museum will also house a major art 
library and will enrich its collection of photo- 
graphs, microfilms and documents, and ex- 
pand its lending program and educational 
facilities to government agencies, American 
Embassies and schools, “It is the big dream,” 
says National Collection director David Scott. 
“The dream is so big, so preposterous that 
I'm still catching my breath.” 

To celebrate the opening artists Tony 
Smith and Louise Nevelson are making 
sculptures, President Johnson will give a 
dedication speech to 2,000 blue-ribbon guests, 
and more than 500 works of art, selected 
from the 11,000 pieces that the National Col- 
lection owns, will be exhibited. Displayed on 
all four floors of the building and in the 
courtyard, the huge exhibition includes a 
major two-century collection of prints, a 
survey of American art from the eighteenth 
century to the present and an especially 
large show of twentieth-century paintings 
and sculpture. 

Thus it is possible to see everything from 
the American primitives to the abstract ex- 
pressionists and the pop and op painters, 
from the Hudson River and the Ashcan 
Schools to the WPA artists and the contem- 
porary Washington Color Painters. “We're go- 
ing to push all sides,” says Scott. “We don't 
want to slight historical art but there is good 
reason to concentrate on twentieth-century 
art. It’s much more exciting.“ 

BEST 

Over the years the National Collection has 
amassed much unique material. It boasts the 
biggest and best American impressionist col- 
lection in the world, including Childe Has- 
sam and John Twachtman, and owns 
eighteen Albert Pinkham Ryders, the largest 
single group in the country. Richard Wunder, 
curator of eighteenth- and nineteenth-cen- 
tury art, notes American impressionists are 
returning to favor. “Only last year the Na- 
tional Gallery bought the best Twachtman 
they could get for an enormous sum and it 
couldn’t match any of ours. And our Ryder 
pictures are the best he painted. No one can 
touch them.” 

The National Collection has major col- 
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lections of the work of twentieth-century 
sculptors Paul Manship and William Zorach 
and all the works and the studio of neo- 
classicist Hiram Powers. “We are the natural 
repository of America sculpture,” says Wund- 
er, “because no other museum in the entire 
country has the kind of space to show large- 
scale works.“ 

The National Collection might open some 
fascinating new views on American art as it 
pulls from its stacks and exhibits excellent 
paintings of forgotten artists. Especially 
noteworthy is the haunted Toulouse-Lautrec- 
like world of feather-boaed dancers, lusty 
men, and flighty androgynes created by 
Romaine Brooks, an American expatriate, 
now 90, who lives in Paris. William H. John- 
son, a Negro, has vividly charted the social 
injustices and torments of the American Ne- 
gro through violent colors and primitive 
shapes, and H. Lyman Sayen has dynamited 
the American landscape with all the bril- 
liance and force of the fauves. “One of our 
jobs,” says Adelyn Breeskin, curator of twen- 
tieth-century painting, “is to acquire works 
of artists who have fallen by the wayside.” 


DORIC 


The collection’s building, however, renovat- 
ed at a cost of $6 million, emerges as the 
masterpiece of the National Collection. De- 
signed in 1836 by Robert Mills, the architect 
of the Washington Monument, the building, 
with its four Doric-columned temple facades, 
is a superb example of Greek Revival Ameri- 
can architecture. The interior is a delightful 
mixture of Gothic groin vaults, Egyptian 
hypostyle halls, and terrazzo floors. In its 
long life, the building has been used for ex- 
hibiting patent inventions, billeting Civil 
War troops and staging Lincoln’s second In- 
augural Ball. 

Founded in 1846 in the Act of Establish- 
ment of the Smithsonian Institution, the 
National Collection, like the National Gallery 
of Art, the Corcoran, the Phillips and the 
Freer, will undoubtedly become one of Wash- 
ington’s and the country’s major museums. 
“We are going to have nct a frozen but a con- 
tinuing and living survey of American art,” 
says Scott. “Within ten years we hope to be 
the Tate Gallery of America. But our first 
great job is to consolidate the collection, 
build the staff, and assess the role of leader- 
ship that has been thrust upon us. We have 
& monument and now we must find out how 
to direct it.” 


IMPROVEMENT OF SOUTH VIETNAM 
MILITARY FORCES 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, one of the 
most welcome developments to become 
apparent in Vietnam has been the im- 
proved capability, morale, and discipline 
of the South Vietnamese military forces. 
This was made evident by the failure, 
during the Tet offensive, of the North 
Vietnamese and Vietcong to entice Sai- 
gon troops into turning coat. We can look, 
as well, at more recent combat opera- 
tions, in which the South Vietnamese 
Army has performed its tasks with pro- 
ficiency, including the current operations 
in the A Shau Valley. 

As the Evening Star reported last night 
in an editorial, this increased level of 
performance on the part of the South 
Vietnamese military gives hope that in 
time they will be able to assume, as have 
the troops of South Korea, the major 
burdens of their own national defense. 
I ask unanimous consent that the Star’s 
editorial be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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LOYAL TO SAIGON 


One of the bitterest disappointments of 
the Viet Cong and the North Vietnamese is 
that their Tet offensive—their all-out Lunar 
New Year assault on South Vietnam's cities 
failed to bring about a “general uprising” 
against the Saigon government. And the most 
discouraging thing of all, apparently, was the 
collapse of their propaganda campaign to 
entice “officers, troops, policemen and public 
servants of the southern puppet administra- 
tion” to defect to the side of Ho Chi Minh. 

This has been made clear by recently cap- 
tured Communist documents. As a Star cor- 
respondent has reported from Saigon, the 
documents show a desperate pre-Tet effort 
on the part of Hanoi and the Viet Cong to 
persuade members of the regular South Viet- 
namese army to turn traitor and “leave the 
enemy ranks for our people and our father- 
land.” The appeal suggested that economic, 
political and other rewards would be be- 
stowed on all military units or individual 
soldiers who “voluntarily rise up to stage a 
coup d'etat or an uprising.” The response, 
however, was completely negative. American 
authorities back up President Thieu’s claim 
that there were virtually no defections dur- 
ing or after the Tet turmoil. 

It has been more or less fashionable in the 
past, in some quarters, to belittle the quality 
of South Vietnam’s armed forces. But what 
is becoming increasingly evident now is that 
those forces—officers and men in the ranks— 
have toughened up to a point where their 
military proficiency, discipline, loyalty and 
morale command respect. The show they 
have been putting on of late suggests that 
they will be able in due course—like South 
Korea's troops to assume the major burdens 
of national defense. This is a prospect of 
prime significance. 


RESEARCH CLUES SECTION OF THE 
NEA JOURNAL 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
every month the Educational Resources 
Information Center—ERIC—of the U.S. 
Office of Education publishes “Research 
in Education,” a review of research con- 
ducted under the auspices of the U.S. 
Office of Education. 

As all of us know that this research, 
necessary though it is, is of little value 
unless its results are disseminated among 
those people who can translate it into 
operational programs. 

The Office of Education is to be con- 
gratulated for its efforts in the dissemi- 
nation of research results which in the 
instance of its September, October, and 
November 1967 issues of “Research in 
Education” is included in the NEA Jour- 
nal of February and March 1968 in a 
regular section of the Journal titled “Re- 
search Clues.” 

I ask unanimous consent to have print- 
ed in the Record the “Research Clues” 
section of the NEA Journal for Febru- 
ary and March 1968. 

There being no objection, the section 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the NEA Journal, February 1968] 

RESEARCH CLUES 

(Note.—This regular monthly feature of 
brief research summaries is designed to en- 
courage the teacher to become familiar with 
significant research in instruction and to 
conduct action research of his own. It should 
be remembered that research studies on a 
particular topic do not always agree and that 
no single study should be considered to re- 
veal the final answer. The items below are 
based on a review of research reported in the 
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September and October 1967 issues of Re- 
search in Education, which is published 
monthly by the Educational Resources In- 
formation Center (ERIC) of the U.S. Office 
of Education. The accession number of each 
report upon which these summaries are 
based is given to facilitate further investiga- 
tion by the teacher.) 

What does recent research say about op- 
timum class size? 

A study group of the New York State 
Teachers Association reviewed many research 
studies concerned with class size. The group 
found that approximately 80 percent of the 
research reviewed either substantiated the 
value of smali classes or was inconclusive. 
When principles of research methodology 
were applied to variables affecting learning, 
5 out of every 6 studies tended to favor small 
classes. 

The group also pointed out that teacher 
judgment and experience should receive seri- 
ous consideration in determinations of class 
size. Teachers have learned that large classes 
force development of a group norm expec- 
tancy, whereas smaller classes allow the 
teacher to be innovative to give more atten- 
tion to individual differences, and to em- 
ploy better teaching practices. 

Although recognizing the difficulties in- 
volved in determining class size and grouping 
policy, the study group pointed out that 
optimum class size of 25 is the average of 
those class sizes where consideration has 
been given to purpose, grouping, educational 
philosophy, pupil characteristics, and differ- 
ent kinds of learning. (ED 011 470.) 

Has any recent research evaluated the 
phonovisual method of teaching beginning 
reading? 

Researchers compared the achievement test 
performances of two groups of children for 
grades 1, 2, and 3 in two Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia, schools to evaluate the effectiveness 
of a three-year experimental program using 
the Phonovisual method of reading instruc- 
tion. They also analyzed the differences be- 
tween the mean scores of groups at each grade 
level, and for each sex within the respective 
groups, on achievement tests in reading vo- 
cabulary, reading comprehension, and 
spelling. 

Five researchers found the children in the 
experimental school to be superior to their 
counterparts in the control school in each 
analysis of test performance. Although the 
girls’ performance was generally superior to 
the boys’, boys exposed to the Phonovisual 
method were aided substantially in achiev- 
ing higher levels of proficiency in reading 
skills. (ED 011 498.) 

Can mnemonic devices be helpful to high 
school freshmen? 

A Texas study attempted to discover 
whether or not high school freshmen who 
had not used mnemonics could profit by their 
use. It also tried to determine whether the 
mnemonics should be supplied to the student 
or whether the student should be taught to 
construct his own. 

The study revealed that the use of mne- 
monic devices led to a marked improvement 
in test scores. Also, any type of mnemonic 
device supplied by the experimenter was 
found to be effective. Supplying such devices 
appeared to be more effective than requiring 
the student to make his own. (ED 011 088.) 

Do older students learn more if the teach- 
ing methods are student-centered? 

An inquiry into the effects of greater 
learner autonomy on achievement among 
teacher education students compared a lec- 
ture-discussion method used in regular class 
meetings with a “continuous progress” 
method in which students had only two 
formal class meetings devoted to procedural, 
not substantive matters. One control and 
one experimental class (taught by the same 
instructor) were involved in the investi- 
gation. 

In the experimental method, the student 
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received a packet containing a list of be- 
havioral objectives, instructions, a list of as- 
signments, study guide questions, introduc- 
tory readings, and for some units, a work- 
sheet. He was tested upon completion of each 
unit, and moved to the next unit if he passed. 
If not, he repeated the unit and was retested, 
sometimes on a different test. 

On a 75-item criterion test (also used as 
a pretest), significantly higher post-test 
scores were earned by the continuous pro- 
gress students. Significant differences in favor 
of the experimental method were found for 
the 10 students with the lowest grade-point 
average, but this was not so in the case of 
the two groups of 10 students with the high- 
est grade-point average. (ED 011 253.) 


[From the NEA Journal, March 1968] 
RESEARCH CLUES 


(Norx.— This regular monthly feature of 
brief research summaries is designed to en- 
courage the teacher to become familiar with 
significant research in education and to con- 
duct action research of his own. It should be 
remembered that research studies on a par- 
ticular topic do not always agree and that 
no single study should be considered to re- 
veal the final answer. 

The items below are based on a review 
of research reported in the November 1967 
issue of Research in Education, which is pub- 
lished monthly by the Educational Resources 
Information Center (ERIC) of the U.S. Office 
of Education. The accession number of each 
report upon which these summaries are 
based is given to facilitate further investiga- 
tion by the teacher.) 

How effective is the lecture as a teaching 
technique? 

A recent survey of research on the lecture 
technique revealed that it is fairly effective 
for imparting information when the purpose 
is to arouse interest in a subject and when 
retention over a period of time is not im- 
portant. However, it has its limitations. A 
lecture must be short and carefully con- 
structed. It should be simple in language 
and style. It should present only meaningful 
and uncomplicated information. (ED 011 
640.) 

What does research say about the feasi- 
bility of the year-round school? 

In evaluating year-round schools. Polk 
County, Florida, schools requested the Flor- 
ida Educational Research and Development 
Council to make a study of the literature 
on the year-round operation of public schools 
and a nationwide survey of state departments 
of education. Three of seven plans were se- 
lected for special analysis—regular year, plus 
summer attendance; staggered four quarters; 
and the trimester. 

Public reaction from 4,210 respondents 
(2,477 parents, 487 teachers, and 1,246 stu- 
dents) favored the regular school year, plus 
a summer program operated without cost to 
parents but with attendance compulsory for 
students not promoted and voluntary for 
others. A plan providing 210 days of con- 
tinuous study for all pupils was recom- 
mended as the best means of increasing the 
educational quality level and obtaining the 
greatest amount of educational return per 
dollar invested in the public schools. (ED 
011 690.) 

Has the effectiveness of programed learn- 
ing in an audiolingual language course been 
investigated recently? 

Yes, a recent experiment at the University 
of Akron was made to determine whether a 
self-instructional course utilizing a lan- 
guage laboratory was more effective than a 
course taught under traditional classroom 
conditions, whether the percentage of stu- 
dents dropping out could be reduced signifi- 
cantly, and whether student interest could 
be maintained. 

A comparison between the experimental 
and control groups yielded the following in- 
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formation: (a) A smaller percentage of stu- 
dents dropped the experimental course. (b) 
Low-aptitude students who completed the 
course did well. (c) A greater percentage 
from the experimental group than from the 
control group continued in and completed 
their second-year French. (d) All students 
of the experimental group attained excep- 
tional accuracy in pronunciation, (e) Gen- 
erally, the experimental group did as well 
as the control group, and significantly better 
in their mastery of the spoken language and 
in their variety and accuracy of grammati- 
cal structures. (f) At the end of the second 
year, students from the experimental group 
had maintained their standing in respect to 
the students from the control group. (g) 
Low-aptitude students achieved results that 
compared well with those of more gifted col- 
leagues. (h) A completely self-instructional 
program, without a teacher, is not feasible. 
ED 011 737. 

Another study, at Indiana University, ex- 
amined the results of six years of research on 
self-instruction in a foreign language. The 
Indiana researchers concluded that total pro- 
gramed instruction seems productive only in 
cases where very slight behavioral changes 
are sought. Experiments have shown that it 
is most useful in modules at early levels for 
teaching specific features of pronunciation, 
grammar, or vocabulary. 

Partial programing, such as that developed 
at Indiana University, suggests that live 
teaching and programed instruction can be 
complementary. The machine is used for 
routine drill while the teacher provides sit- 
uations and opportunities for the student to 
transfer structure and vocabulary learned 
and practiced in the laboratory to natural 
communication in which he adjusts to the 
unpredictability of another person’s re- 
sponses. (ED 011 743.) 

Is reading achievement at the primary 
level greater in smaller classes? 

Yes, according to a recent University of 
California study. A three-year experimental 
primary-grade reading program conducted 
with a 50-percent reduction of reading-class 
size was evaluated in the Riverside, Cali- 
fornia, Unified School District for the years 
from 1962 through 1965. Test scores were 
analyzed for 656 children in the experimental 
group who had two or more years of experi- 
ence in the experimental program and for 
602 in the control group who had one year 
or less in the experimental program. 

The small-class program (an average of 15 
students per class) was started in a strati- 
fied random sample of seven elementary 
schools the first year. Six schools were added 
the second year, and eight more the third 
year. Data gathered from the Metropolitan 
Readiness Tests in grade one, Metropolitan 
Achievement Tests in grades two and three, 
the California Short Form Test of Mental 
Maturity in grade two, and the School and 
College Aptitude Test in grade four were 
analyzed according to experimental and con- 
trol group readiness, intelligence, reading 
achievement, and sex differences. 

The experimental group achieved signifi- 
cantly higher than the control group, ac- 
cording to the amount of time spent on the 
experimental program. Findings indicated 
that first grade instruction was most crucial, 
and that boys benefited more from reduced 
class size than did girls. (ED 011 813.) 


PEOPLE'S MARCH ON WASHINGTON 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, there is 
much concern not only among the cit- 
izens of Washington, but all over the 
Nation, in regard to the proposed poor 
people’s march on Washington. The con- 
cern is not over the fact that these peo- 
ple are coming to Washington as a part 
of a protest movement, but the concern 
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is over the fact that it may get out of 
hand and develop into riots and disorder. 

The freedom and security of every per- 
son depends upon all people obeying all 
the laws. We must keep in mind that 
if we destroy obedience to the law, the 
minorities will be the first and most 
fearful losers. 

The civil rights problem of the United 
States will not be solved by riots and 
countermeasures. It will be solved by all 
citizens mutually cooperating in pro- 
grams for the betterment of all man- 
kind. 

The Mav 6 issue of the U.S. News & 
World Report contains an excellent in- 
terview with the chairman of the Sub- 
committee on the District of Columbia 
Appropriations, the distinguished Sen- 
ator from West Virginia, Hon. ROBERT C. 
Byrp. In the interview, Senator BYRD 
discusses frankly and fully some of the 
problems confronting the Nation’s Capi- 
tal. I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Question. Senator Byrd, what is your opin- 
ion of the planned “poor people’s march” on 
Washington? 

Answer. In my opinion there is no legiti- 
mate reason for the march on Washington. 
It can hardly serve a constructive purpose. 

It will place an additional burden upon 
the already overtaxed metropolitan police de- 
partment. It can inconvenience the citizenry 
and interfere with the orderly operations of 
the city. 

It will place an added burden upon the tax- 
payer, who will be forced to pay the cost of 
extra health and police-protection measures. 
And it carries with it the potential for addi- 
tional civil disorder and violence. 

Question. Just what is the purpose of this 
march? 

Answer. The stated purposes have not been 
clear. There have been suggestions concerning 
increased federal spending and additional 
legislative programs to help the poor, but the 
Federal Government is now spending at an 
annual rate of 25 billion dollars to help the 


poor. 

I feel that the purpose of the march is to 
intimidate and pressure Congress into pass- 
ing unwise legislation, and I also feel that 
the promoters of the march hope to gain 
publicity for themselves. 

Question. If one purpose is to demand that 
Congress vote vast new sums of money, do 
you think Congress will go along? 

Answer. I doubt that the Congress will 
vote vast new outlays of money for such pro- 
grams as have been suggested, and I cer- 
tainly hope that the Congress will not act 
under duress. 

Question. Would you say that Congress 
has been generous with the District of Co- 
lumbia? 

Answer. I believe that the Congress should 
appropriate a larger federal payment to the 
city, and I have supported a larger payment. 
However, I think it should be stated in fair- 
ness to the Congress and to the District gov- 
ernment that, while Negroes do constitute 
nearly 65 per cent of the total population 
in the District of Columbia, they constitute 
92 per cent of the school population, and few 
people are aware that the District of Colum- 
bia ranks No. 1 among 15 cities of comparable 
size in the number of professional staff per 
1,000 students. 

Of the patients in D.C. General Hospital, 
94 per cent are indigent, and at least 80 
per cent are Negroes. The cost to the District 
of Columbia of indigent patients will be 
close to 24 million dollars in fiscal year 1968. 

Additionally, approximately 90 per cent 
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of the public-assistance case load is non- 
white, by family units. It should also be of 
interest that the Congress in recent years 
has appropriated increasing amounts of mon- 
ey for playgrounds and swimming pools and 
recreation projects, the beneficiaries of which 
are, in the main, Negroes. 

Job-training programs and poverty pro- 
grams and summer-employment programs 
have been directed in very large measure to 
benefiting the Negro population. 

So, I think it is only fair to state that, 
by far, the major portion of the tax dollar 
that is spent in the District of Columbia 
has been spent for the education, the recrea- 
tion, the health and welfare of Negro fami- 
lies, and the appropriation for fiscal year 1968 
was half a billion dollars, which, aside from 
federal grant-in-aid funds, is a sizable sum 
of money. 

Question. Senator, do you feel the city of 
Washington has been hurt by the recent 
violence and rioting? 

Answer. Yes. Aside from the embarrass- 
ment and the unfavorable publicity, the city 
has suffered much costly destruction. 

Many business people were subjected to 
great financial losses. The city revenues will 
be reduced as a result of lost taxes. The 
tourist business has been adversely affected. 
Many Negro families lost employment and 
shelter, Additional and costly burdens were 
placed upon the police and health and wel- 
fare departments, And race relations were set 
back. 

Question. Are you concerned about the 
trend of events, nationwide? 

Answer. I am greatly concerned for my 
country, regardless of any outside situation. 
I feel that we can see ample evidence of 
destruction of our nation from within. 

Question, Some people say this is a situa- 
tion being fomented, or, at least, exploited 
by Communists. Do you think there has been 
Communist inspiration, in some cases? 

Answer. I would not ascribe it entirely to 
Communist inspiration or even mainly to 
such, I do think Marxist elements seek to 
exploit it. 

I ascribe it more to the general atmos- 
phere of permissiveness that has developed 
increasingly over the past two decades, dur- 
ing which we have seen the Supreme Court of 
the United States, through various decisions, 
virtually handcuff the police and encourage 
the lawless elements to become more active. 
This permissiveness has been generated also 
by the spate of mass demonstrations and acts 
of so-called civil disobedience which have 
been encouraged by some civil-rights leaders, 
some public officials and by a few clergymen. 
Add to this, the trend toward welfarism and 
the growing disregard for fundamental prin- 
ciples—belief in God, strong patriotism, will- 
ingness to work and earn one’s way—and 
it should be evident that our republic may 
have started on the road to its ultimate de- 
cline and fall. 

Question. What is the answer? 

Answer. I suggest that, first of all, our 
country needs strong, courageous leadership. 

Second, government has a right to survive, 
and its first duty is to preserve law and 
order. This can be done and it must be 
done—now. 

Third, I believe it is vital that all Ameri- 
cans strive toward better understanding and 
that whites and nonwhites strive mutually 
to get along with one another. There must be 
mutual respect between the two races. 

People must also face up to the fact that 
legislation cannot confer status on anyone, 
but that this must be earned through effort 
and proper conduct. Finally, the home, the 
school, and the church have got to do these 
things: Teach respect for authority and fos- 
ter the fundamental principles of strong 
patriotism, industriousness, desire to earn 
one’s way through honest toil, and a genuine 
belief in God. There must be a spiritual re- 
crudescence if we are to save the flesh. 
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NUCLEAR WEAPONRY AGREEMENT 
ENDANGERED 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, the world 
has come a long way toward reaching 
some form of agreement concerning the 
spread of nuclear weaponry. Certainly 
this is true when Russia and the United 
States have agreed to a treaty by which 
they would, together, guarantee other na- 
tions against the threat of nuclear black- 
mail: This milestone has been reached, 
however, and for the first time since the 
advent of the atomic age there is a seri- 
ous prospect that membership in the 
nuclear club can be limited and policed 
to halt effectively the spread of these ter- 
rible weapons. 

The irony is that new nations—a hand- 
ful of them—from Africa are threaten- 
ing to hold up a vote on the treaty in the 
United Nations, simply, as Crosby Noyes 
points out in a column published in the 
Evening Star of April 30, on the basis of 
self-assertion. If they succeed, the doubts 
concerning the effectiveness of the U.N. 
must certainly increase. That is, in itself, 
a problem which concerns us greatly. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Crosby’s column, “A Pro- 
pitious Time To Freeze Nuclear Club,” be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A Propirious TIME To FREEZE NUCLEAR CLUB 
(By Crosby S. Noyes) 

It would be ironic if the treaty to prevent 
the spread of nuclear weapons now being 
debated at the United Nations should be 
blocked or seriously delayed by a handful of 
African states. 

For these African countries, of all the 
countries in the world, would make the least 
sacrifice by renouncing the possession of 
weapons which they have no prospect what- 
ever of acquiring in the foreseeable future. 

Their move in the General Assembly to 
hold up a vote on the treaty is purely for 
the sake of self-assertion. Their threat to 
delay the signing of the treaty until after a 
meeting of non-nuclear countries at Geneva 
next summer is inspired by the sheer joy 
of exasperating the great powers. 

It is the more ironic in that the great 
powers, after decades of futile diplomatic 
dithering, have finally come up with some- 
thing promising in the field of weapons 
control. 

It is not the millennium. The validity of 
any treaty depends on how accurately and 
how long it continues to reflect the real in- 
terests of the countries that sign it. The 
Kellogg-Briand Pact of 1928 outlawing war 
was hailed in its day as a monumental 
achievement, only to become a grim mockery 
a few years later. 

One may hope that halting the spread of 
nuclear weapons will be in the real interests 
of all countries for a long time to come. But 
no treaty is likely to prevent a country from 
building nuclear weapons if it has the ca- 
pacity to do so and if its survival depends on 
doing so. And even within the present mem- 
bership of the nuclear club, the danger of an 
explosion does not encourage complacence. 

Still, the nuclear treaty does rate as a 
major accomplishment, The mere fact that it 
is sponsored by the United States and Russia, 
over the bitter objections of Communist 
China and the reservations of some of our 
European allies, is a switch of major signifi- 
cance. The joint Russian-American guaran- 
tee to other countries against nuclear black- 
mall aimed directly at China—is a fascinat- 
ing indicator of how times have changed. 
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These features of the treaty are, in fact, 
more interesting than the central agreement 
not to give nuclear weapons or technical 
knowhow to non-nuclear nations. Since nei- 
ther Russia nor the United States had the 
slightest intention of doing this to begin 
with, there was no difficulty with that part 
of the contract. Even the fact that two nu- 
clear nations—China and France—will not 
sign the treaty is not looked on as a serious 
drawback. 

The real effectiveness of the treaty in halt- 
ing the spread of nuclear weapons, of course, 
depends on how many non-nuclear nations 
take the pledge. Not only do they agree not 
to buy or build their own weapons for at 
least 25 years, the initial duration of the 
treaty, but also to submit to an effective 
system of international inspection when it 
comes to the use of nuclear energy for peace- 
ful purposes. 

This raises serious problems for a number 
of countries, particularly those that have the 
technical knowhow and industrial capability 
of becoming nuclear powers in their own 
right. Until quite recently, there have been 
serious doubts that such countries as West 
Germany, Japan, Italy, Sweden, Egypt and 
Israel would sign the treaty. 

There is less doubt today because of an 
ingenious bit of arm-twisting written into 
the treaty itself. 

The provision specifies that the nuclear 
powers cannot give or sell nuclear fuel for 
peaceful purposes to countries that have not 
signed the treaty or at least agree to inter- 
national inspection of their atomic plants. 
Since this provision affects especially the 
more advanced nuclear-capable countries, it 
is hoped it will provide a strong incentive 
for signing. 

And so for the first time there is a serious 
prospect of freezing the membership of the 
nuclear club and policing peaceful reactors 
which, by 1980, will be turning out enough 
plutonium to make 15,000 nuclear weapons 
each year. 

It is an opportunity which may not come 
again and which most certainly should not 
be passed up now. Even the possibility that 
this effort could be frustrated by the vanity 
and frivolity of a few irresponsible members 
of the U.N. would cast the most serious doubt 
on the future of the world organization. 


DICK NIXON TALKS SENSE 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, in the 
welter of campaign oratory which floods 
America in this political year, one voice 
rings through the clamor and confusion 
with bell-like clarity. It is the voice of 
Richard Nixon. 

While many liberal candidates with 
long records of big-government and big- 
budget sponsorship campaign in the Na- 
tion’s heartland with calls for return- 
ing the Government to the people; while 
many who have defended deficit financ- 
ing as the cure to the Nation’s ills now 
preach fiscal responsibility; while many 
who have been a part of the administra- 
tion’s Vietnam policy now call for our 
withdrawal from Southeast Asia; while 
such political expediency has been 
assailing the eyes and ears of the Amer- 
ican electorate, one man—Dick Nixon— 
has been talking sense to the U.S. voter. 

This fact has been recognized by the 
editors of Time, the weekly news mag- 
azine, in its current issue. Treating of the 
candidates’ statements on the urban 
crisis, Time said: 

No candidate has addressed himself more 
realistically to the plight of the Negro slum 


dweller thus far in the 1968 campaign than 
did Richard Nixon last week. In a nation- 
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wide CBS broadcast, the former Vice Presi- 
dent defined a philosophy that combined 
pragmatism, compassion and faith in the 
black American’s wili to achieve his aims 
within the framework of society. 


That same commonsense, constructive 
approach to a wide range of American 
problems has characterized Mr. Nixon’s 
campaign statements. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recor the highlights of 
Dick Nixon’s radio broadcast on the 
problems of the cities, as they were pub- 
lished in Time. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


NIXON ON RACIAL ACCOMMODATION 


(Nore.—No candidate has addressed him- 
self more realistically to the plight of the 
Negro slum dweller thus far in the 1968 cam- 
paign than did Richard Nixon last week. In 
a nationwide CBS broadcast, the former Vice 
President defined a philosophy that com- 
bined pragmatism, compassion and faith in 
the black American’s will to achieve his aims 
within the framework of society.) 

Today we commonly speak of the urban 
crisis. And yet the problems wrenching 
America today are only secondarily problems 
of the cities. Primarily, they are problems of 
the human mind and spirit. For years now, 
the focus of talk, of debate, of action has 
been on civil rights—and the results has 
been a decade of revolution in which the 
legal structure needed to guarantee equal 
rights has been laid in place. Voting rights, 
schools, jobs, housing, public accommoda- 
tions—in all of these areas, new laws have 
been passed, old laws struck down. The old 
vocabulary of the civil rights movement has 
become the rhetoric of the rearview mirror. 


DISMAL CYCLE 


And yet these victories have not brought 
peace or the fullness of freedom. Neither 
have the old approaches of the ’30s—the 
Government charities that feed the stomach 
and starve the soul. For too long, white 
America has sought to buy off the Negro— 
and to buy off its own sense of guilt—with 
ever more programs of welfare, of public 
housing, of payments to the poor, but not for 
anything except for keeping out of sight: 
payments that perpetuated poverty and that 
kept the endless, dismal cycle of dependency 
spinning from generation to generation. 

Our task—our challenge—is to break this 
cycle of dependency, and the time to begin 
is now. The way to do it is not with more of 
the same but by helping to bring to the 
ghetto the light of hope, and pride and self- 
respect. We have reached a point at which 
more of the same will only result in more of 
the same frustration, more of the same ex- 
plosive violence, more of the same despair. 
The fiscal crisis now confronting America is 
so great, and so urgent, that only by cutting 
the federal budget can we avert an economic 
disaster in which the poor themselves would 
be caught calamitously in the undertnw. 

The reality of the national economic con- 
dition is such that to talk of increasing the 
budget to pour additional billions into the 
cities this year is a cruel delusion. But this 
does not mean that because we cannot do 
more of the same, we must do nothing new 
For the fact is that all the money in the 
world wouldn't solve the problems of our 
cities today. We won't get at the real prob- 
lems unless and until we rescue the people in 
the ghetto from despair and dependency. If 
the ghettos are to be renewed, their people 
must be moved by hope. What we do not 
need now is another round of unachievable 
promises of unavailable federal funds. 

What we do need is imaginative enlist- 
ment of private funds, private energies and 
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private talents in order to develop the op- 
portunities that lie untapped in our own 
underdeveloped urban heartland. We need 
incentives to private industry to make ac- 
ceptable the added risks of ghetto develop- 
ment and of training the unemployed for 
jobs. Bridges of understanding can be built 
by revising the welfare rules so that, instead 
of providing incentives for families to break 
apart, they provide incentives for families 
to stay together; so they respect the privacy 
of the individual; so they provide incentives 
rather than penalties for supplementing wel- 
fare checks with part-time earnings. We must 
make welfare payments a temporary expe- 
dient, not a permanent way of life, something 
to be escaped from, not to. Our aim should 
be to restore dignity to life, not to destroy 
dignity. 

Black extremists are guaranteed headlines 
when they shout “Burn!” or “Get a gun!” 
But much of the black militant talk these 
days is actually in terms far closer to the 
doctrines of free enterprise than to those of 
the welfarist ’30s—terms of pride, ownership, 
private enterprise, capital—the same quali- 
ties, the same characteristics, the same ideals, 
the same methods that for two centuries 
have been at the heart of American success. 
What most of the militants are asking for 
is not separation but to be included in, to 
have a share of the wealth and a piece of 
the action. And this is precisely what the 
central target of the new approach ought to 
be. It ought to be oriented toward more black 
ownership, for from this can flow the rest: 
black pride, black jobs, and, yes, Black 
Power—in the best sense of that often mis- 
applied term. 


PROMISE AND FULFILLMENT 


We should listen to the militants, hearing 
not only the threats but also the programs 
and the promises. They have identified what 
it is that makes America go and, quite rightly 
and quite understandably, they want a share 
of it for the black man. The ghettos of our 
cities will be remade when the people in 
them have the will, the power, the resources 
and the skills to remake them. They won't be 
remade by Government billions. We have to 
get private enterprise into the ghetto. But at 
the same time, we have to get the people of 
the ghetto into private enterprise. 

At a time when so many things seem to be 
going against us in the relations between 
the races, let us remember the greatest thing 
going for us—the emerging pride of the black 
American. That pride, that demand for dig- 
nity, is the driving force that we all can build 
upon. These past few years have been a long 
night of the American spirit. It’s time we let 
in the sun. It’s time to move past the old 
civil rights and to bridge the gap between 
freedom and dignity, between promise and 
fulfillment. 


EFFECTIVE FIREARMS CONTROL 
LAWS NOW EXIST 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, on Satur- 
day, April 27, I was rather startled to 
read an Associated Press dispatch, pub- 
lished in the Washington Post, which 
quoted the Attorney General of the 
United States as saying that the sniper 
slayer of Dr. Martin Luther King might 
not have been able to buy with “im- 
punity”’ the death weapon which was used 
in the slaying of the civil rights leader 
if Congress had acted in the past to deal 
with Federal firearms control legisla- 
tion. I shall read the entire article to 
Senators. Mr. Clark opts that Dr. King’s 
assassin might not have been able to buy 
the murder weapon with impunity if 
there had been strong Federal laws on 
the books to control the interstate ship- 
ment of firearms. 
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The headline is: “Clark Ties King 
Slaying to Gun Law,” and the article is 
as follows: 

Attorney General Ramsey Clark, urging 
strong laws to spike gun sales, said yester- 
day the sniper slayer of Rey. Dr. Martin 
Luther King, might not have been able to 
buy the death weapon if Congress had acted 
in the past. 

The Senate Judiciary Committee recently 
approved a measure to outlaw shipping hand 
guns across state lines after spurning a 
broader ban the day Dr. King was shot to 
death in Memphis, Tenn. 

Clark told newsmen Dr. King’s slayer “may 
not have been able to have bought that 
rifle at that time with impunity” if there had 
been strong Federal laws on the books con- 
trolling the interstate shipments of both 
rifles and pistols. 


Mr. President, I differ with Mr. Clark’s 
observations in this regard. In fact, I 
must observe that this kind of public 
pronouncement beguiles and befuddles 
citizens into fearing that, in fact, there 
simply are no adequate firearm control 
laws on the Federal statute books. I pre- 
sume—or at least I hope it is safe to pre- 
sume—that the Attorney General knows 
better. I am referring of course, to the 
existence of two such laws which have 
existed for 30 years: the National Fire- 
arms Act of June 26, 1934, and the Fed- 
eral Firearms Act of June 30, 1938. Lest 
I be accused of pushing the enforcement 
of some outmoded, 30-year-old law onto 
our new Attorney General, I shall read a 
section of the latter law, title 15 U.S.C., 
section 902(f), which I believe, as a for- 
mer district attorney, is fully capable of 
enforcement and which might help some 
of our citizens realize that there are, at 
the present time, tough, adequate laws to 
deal with the question: 

It shall be unlawful for any person who 
has been convicted of a crime punishable by 
imprisonment for a term exceeding one year 
or is a fugitive from justice to receive any 
firearm or ammunition which has been 
shipped or transported in interstate or for- 
eign commerce, and the possession of a fire- 
arm or ammunition by any such person shall 
be presumptive evidence that such firearm 
or ammunition was shipped or transported 
or received, as the case may be, by such per- 
son in violation of this chapter. 


I would point out, Mr. President, that 
essentially the same language appears 
in section 922 of title IV of S. 917, which 
the Attorney General appears to favor so 
strongly. 

It appears, also, that Congress as long 
ago as 30 years had the wisdom to ac- 
company its laws with penalties which it 
hoped might insure the worth of its legis- 
lation. Section 905 of the Federal Fire- 
arms Act prescribes penalties for any 
person violating the provisions of the act 
and provides for a fine of not more than 
$2,000 or imprisonment for not more 
than 5 years, or both. 

The information developed so far by 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation de- 
scribes Dr. King’s assassin as James 
Earl Ray, also known as Eric Starvo 
Galt, a man who not only is a fugitive 
from justice, but also is a person who 
has spent more than his fair share of 
the public’s money in penitentiaries as 
a result of having been convicted more 
than once of crimes punishable by im- 
prisonment for terms exceeding more 
than 1 year. It would appear, at least it 
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is to be hoped, that this man, when ap- 
prehended, is ripe for a proceeding un- 
der the Federal Firearms Act. 

Mr. President, I honestly believe that 
citizens would be more disturbed if they 
realized the problems of the lack of en- 
forcement of present law than they are 
for the need for the passage of new 
laws dealing with the same problems. 
Nothing stagnates more quickly than 
criminal statutes which have never felt 
the fresh animation of honest enforce- 
ment. Criminal statutes denied hon- 
est enforcement quickly fossilize on 
the shelf of public mockery and disre- 
gard. This is true, of course, whether it 
be the 5-month-old provisions of Pub- 
lic Law 90-226 providing penalties for 
persons engaged in or inciting riots in 
the District of Columbia or the 30-year- 
old statutes dealing with Federal fire- 
arms control legislation. 

It may be, Mr. President, that Dr. 
King’s assassin obtained the murder 
weapon “with impunity” not out of any 
lack of respect for congressional ef- 
forts to deal this year with firearms 
legislation as suggested by the Attorney 
General, but because he knew of the in- 
credible lack of success by the Depart- 
ments of Justice and the Treasury to 
proceed against anyone under the laws 
to which I have referred. On page 75 
of the 1967 hearings before the Juvenile 
Delinquency Subcommittee is a table, 
presented by the Director of the Treas- 
ury Department’s Alcohol and Tobacco 
Tax Division, of the number of cases 
prepared for prosecution under the stat- 
utes to which I have already referred. 
This table shows the following: 


CRIMINAL CASES PREPARED 


Fiscal National Federal Combina- 
year Firearms Firearms tion Total 
Act Act (both acts) 

1953. 293 55 10 358 
1964 306 53 14 373 
185 321 60 17 398 
1 346 100 19 455 
1987 515 184 21 720 


How many of these cases were even- 
tually presented to the various U.S. at- 
torneys throughout the country for pros- 
ecution, or were actually prosecuted, we 
do not know. But we do know that a re- 
cent Federal grand jury indictment in 
New York revealed a startling fact: It 
was the first indictment by a Federal 
grand jury concerning the interstate 
shipment of guns under the key en- 
forcement provision of the Federal Fire- 
arms Act. 

The importance of effective enforce- 
ment of present firearms legislation was 
raised in a recent column of Roger 
Latham which appeared in the February 
6, 1968, issue of the Pittsburgh Press. I 
ask unanimous consent that this entire 
column be printed in the RECORD. 

Where James Earl Ray got his sense 
of “impunity” about these matters I do 
not know. I frankly doubt if Mr. Clark 
really knows. But I do know that Con- 
gress has dealt in the past with this sub- 
ject and that a sense of “impunity” 
might well be derived from a realization 
that no law is self-executing, and that an 
executive branch which fails to execute 
the will of the legislative branch im- 
mobilizes the democratic process. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OLD Gun Law FINALLY Fires Irs First SHOT 
(By Roger Latham) 


An article in the February issue of Ameri- 
can Rifleman is written by Charles Lee How- 
ard, an inmate in the Ohio State Penitenti- 
ary at Columbus. è 

Howard, who is serving his third felony 
sentence (15 to 55 years for armed robbery 
and kidnapping), tells how at 26 he had pos- 
sessed 20 different pistols and got all but one 
of them illegally. In fact, 19 of the 20 were 
stolen. 

He claims that from inside prison walls, 
the antigun uproar makes strange reading. 
He says: 

„It's baffling that the people who want to 
prevent criminals like me from getting hold 
of guns expect to accomplish this by passing 
new laws. Do they forget that the criminal 
makes a business of breaking laws? No crim- 
inal would obey a gun law while committing 
a crime of equal or greater seriousness.” 

To carry this subject of gun laws a little 
further, a recent conviction by Federal agents 
revealed a startling fact. For the first time 
since its passage in 1938, a provision in the 
Federal Firearms Act concerning the inter- 
state shipment of guns has been enforced! 

Just recently, U.S. Attorney Robert Mor- 
genthau obtained a Federal grand jury in- 
dictment against a Nanuet, N.Y., firearms 
dealer. The indictment charged that the 
mail-order house violated the 30-year-old law 
by shipping guns to individuals in other 
states who had not produced the required 
state or local licenses or permits. 


ENFORCE PRESENT LAW FIRST 


Sportsman interests have maintained for 
years before congressional committees and 
subcommittees consider new legislation that 
existing Federal firearms laws suffer from 
lack of enforcement by the U.S. Treasury and 
Justice Departments. 

At the same time, the Treasury and Justice 
departments have been working strenuously 
for more rigid gun laws, pushing in particu- 
lar for increasingly restrictive versions of the 
Dodd bills. 

The delay in acting upon a provision of 
Federal law is a glaring example of lax en- 
forcement. It lends strength to the position 
of law-abiding gun owners that existing laws 
never have been given a real chance. 

Sportsmen see little merit in passing addi- 
tional laws when Federal enforcement agen- 
cies have scarcely sampled the effectiveness 
of laws passed three decades ago. 

This same lack of active enforcement prob- 
ably also has contributed to the general lack 
of information about gun laws on the part 
of the public. 


PENALTIES ARE THERE 


The public has been led to believe there are 
no laws which prohibit criminals from ob- 
taining firearms, even though such prohibi- 
tions have been a basic part of the Federal 
law since 1938. 

The Act provides: “It shall be unlawful 
for any person who has been convicted of a 
crime punishable by imprisonment for a 
term exceeding one year or is a fugitive from 
justice to receive any firearm or ammuni- 
tlon 

A violation of the act can bring imprison- 
ment up to five years, a fine up to $5000, or 
both. 

Once again, it may well have been the 
singular lack of enforcement which has cre- 
ated this impression among the public and 
the news media. Under questioning by Con- 
gressmen at hearings in Washington Treas- 
ury officials have claimed they are unable to 
enforce these firearms laws because of lack 
of manpower. 

During the 1965 hearings, Treasury offi- 
cials admitted that only two men and three 
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women were assigned full time to enforce- 
ment of both the 1938 Federal and 1934 Na- 
tional Firearms acts. This hardly seems a 
strenuous effort for a department which 
views the commerce in firearms with such 
alarm, 

This lack of enforcement seems to go along 
with the lack of action on reasonable and 
useful firearms legislation. 


ee 


NEW CONCERN OVER U.S. DETER- 
MINATION TO STAY IN VIETNAM 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, all along, 
during the years of struggle in Vietnam, 
the chief concern of our friends and 
allies in Asia has been over whether or 
not the United States has the determina- 
tion, the persistence, and the patience to 
stay the course. This concern has arisen 
anew, as David Lawrence pointed out last 
night in the Washington Evening Star, 
in the wake of the recent and continuing 
talk of coming peace negotiations. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Lawrence’s column be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ASIAN STATES JITTERY OVER VIETNAM 
(By David Lawrence) 

A new crisis is emerging in Asia. Many of 
the smaller countries are beginning to worry 
about the possibility that the United States 
may give in to North Vietnamese pressure 
and agree to let the Communist-controlled 
rebels in the South—known as the National 
Liberation Front—play a vital part in the 
coming truce negotiations. What is mostly 
feared is that some “face-saving” formula 
is in prospect which will really mean in the 
end a takeover of all of Vietnam by the 
Communists, 

It so happens that Communist activity has 
been sharply increased inside several coun- 
tries in Asia. South Korea is fighting stepped- 
up infiltration and subversion by North Ko- 
rean Communists. Indonesia is encountering 
guerrilla warfare with Chinese minorities in 
the northern part of the country. Cambodia 
is being troubled by sporadic guerrilla activ- 
ities in three provinces. At least one third of 
Laos is under the control of Communist 
forces, and 40,000 North Vietnamese troops 
are in that country. The northern provinces 
of Thailand are the scene of Red terrorism 
and subversion. New trouble has been stirred 
up in Burma as well as in Northern India. 

In the face of all this, what is the United 
States going to do? Pull out of South Viet- 
nam? The prime minister of Malaysia said 
recently: 

“If the Americans for some reason decided 
to give up this war in Vietnam and the North 
decided to take over the South, then it will 
be the end of us all.” 

Inside the United States, both Sens, Rob- 
ert F. Kennedy and Eugene J. McCarthy, two 
of the Democratic aspirants for the presi- 
dential nomination, favor a “coalition” in 
the government of South Vietnam to include 
the National Liberation Front. 

President Johnson has said that the NLF 
representatives could be consulted during the 
peace conference, but that he does not favor 
their participation directly in the negotia- 
tions or in the government to rule subse- 
quent to the peace agreement. These com- 
ments are being interpreted throughout Asia 
nevertheless as meaning that the United 
States is trying somehow to wiggle out of 
Vietnam in order to meet domestic pressures. 
President Nguyen Van Thieu of South Viet- 
nam shortly will meet in Washington with 
Johnson and outline his reasons why a “coa- 
lition” agreement of any kind would be fatal 
to the Saigon government. An American offi- 
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cial in Southeast Asia is quoted this week in 
“U.S. News & World Report” as follows: 

“Thieu’s government would be over- 
thrown by the South Vietnamese army 
within 24 hours if he puts his signature on 
a document that let the Liberation Front 
into the government.” 

Another U.S. official in Saigon makes this 
comment: 

“No representative of the Liberation 
Front is going to be welcome in Saigon. 
Let them step out of the jungle and they 
would be assassinated. Or is Washington 
going to break up the South Vietnamese 
army and take away its guns?” 

A spokesman for the State Department 
declared yesterday that the “Alliance of 
National, Democratic and Peace Forces”—a 
Vietnamese group which broadcast a mani- 
festo from Hanoi over the weekend—would 
not be accepted by the United States gov- 
ernment as a participant in the peace nego- 
tiations. The department's press officer, Rob- 
ert J. McCloskey, noted that the “alliance” 
talked about setting up a national coalition 
government, and he made it clear that the 
United States does not intend to deal with 
the “alliance” in any way, because it is con- 
sidered an organization directed by the 
National Liberation Front. 

The officials of governments in Southeast 
Asia, of course, read the American news- 
papers. A number of editorials have ap- 
peared in prominent places in this country 
advocating a compromise which would lead 
to the withdrawal of American troops. 

Since the presidential campaign undoubt- 
edly will focus attention on the Vietnam 
issue, the Asian governments are apprehen- 
sive that the Johnson administration, de- 
spite its firmness heretofore, will indicate a 
willingness to make concessions which in 
the long run could only mean the over- 
throw of the South Vietnamese government 
and the rise of a Communist regime in 
Saigon. 


DALLAS MORNING NEWS EDITORIAL 
ENDORSES GUADALUPE NATION- 
AL PARK APPROPRIATION 


Mr. YARBOROUGH, Mr. President, at 
a time when the country is concerned 
with Federal spending and getting the 
most for its money, it is hard for me to be- 
lieve that Congress would pass up a bar- 
gain. I am talking about the Guadalupe 
Mountains National Park, authorized by 
Congress in 1966. 

In that same year, Congress appro- 
priated money to buy one-third of the 
land to make this park a reality. The re- 
maining land—with its plants and wild- 
life conscientiously preserved by its own- 
er, Mr. J. C. Hunter, of Abilene, Tex.— 
may be purchased by the Government at 
a bargain price, for the State of Texas 
has agreed to donate to the National 
Park Service its extensive mineral inter- 
ests in the area. 

The Dallas Morning News of April 24, 
1968, contains an editorial entitled “A 
Time to Spend.” Mr. President, the time 
to spend the money for the purchase of 
the additional land is now. The longer 
Congress delays in appropriating funds 
for the land, the higher the price of that 
land will become. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A Time To SPEND 

U.S. Department of Interior has asked the 

House Appropriations Committee for $1,446,- 
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000 to purchase remaining land needed for 
Guadalupe Mountains National Park. 

This beautiful scenic area in West Texas 
adjoins New Mexico; see pages 12 and 14 
of the 1968-69 Texas Almanac. Congress au- 
thorized it in 1966. After much debate, the 
Texas Legislature removed oil-rights obstruc- 
tions to its establishment. 

Congress last year authorized $354,000 of a 
requested $1.8 million appropriation. The 
News’ Washington Bureau predicts that the 
committee will recommend part of the cur- 
rent request in its appropriations report next 
month. 

Owner J.C. Hunter Jr. of Abilene is offer- 
ing the land to his nation at a bargain price. 
He has preserved its scenic beauty, plants 
and wildlife for many years so that all Amer- 
icans may someday enjoy it. How much 
longer Hunter will continue this unselfish 
offer is in doubt. 

This is no Texas boondoggle. Phoenix, 
Tucson, Albuquerque and Santa Fe are 
nearer neighbors to Guadalupe than Dallas 
is. Denver and Dallas are about the same dis- 
tance from the park. 

Deciding what and when to spend and 
save is one of the most perplexing problems 
individuals and governments face. The cur- 
rent fiscal crisis compounds the difficulty. 
Wise decision-makers must choose with extra 
care now. But here’s a case where it’s good 
sense to spend a little to gain a lot for all 
Americans, for all time. 


SBA DISASTER ASSISTANCE TO 
GREENWOOD, ARK. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, on 
April 19, the town of Greenwood, Ark., 
was virtually leveled by a tornado which 
struck the main downtown area in mid- 
afternoon. After the initial shock, the 
citizens of the community looked to the 
Small Business Administration for dis- 
aster assistance. That agency responded 
with characteristic promptness and con- 
cern by setting up an auxiliary office in 
the stricken area and by rescinding a 
policy which might have seriously dimin- 
ished the effectiveness of the disaster 
loan program. The Small Business Ad- 
ministration; its Administrator, Mr. 
Robert C. Root; the Director in Little 
Rock, Mr. Chris W. Ferguson; and his 
employees are to be commended for their 
prompt and sympathetic actions. I join 
my constituents in expressing apprecia- 
tion for the services of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration and ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
some of the correspondence that was ex- 
changed on the subject. 

There being no objection, the cor- 
respondence was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

APRIL 23, 1968. 
Hon, ROBERT C. Moor, 
Administrator, Small Business Administra- 
tion, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Moor: Please accept my thanks 
and deep appreciation for the prompt action 
of the Small Business Administration in 

its disaster assistance available to 
the people of Greenwood, Arkansas, Many 
responsible citizens of Greenwood have ad- 
vised me, however, that changes made in 
your loan policy last month may seriously 
diminish the effectiveness of the disaster 
loan program, 

As I understand this policy, the SBA now 
reduces the amount of a disaster loan, which 
might otherwise be justified, by an amount 
equal to the proceeds of a private insurance 
claim which might have been paid, if the 
disaster victim had been fully insured 
against the hazard causing the damage. I 
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further understand that such a policy had 
not been in effect prior to March 19, 1968, 
and that it was adopted as part of a general 
“austerity” policy throughout your agency. 

Even if such a policy should be judged as 
wise and in the public interest, which I do 
not concede, I cannot accept as equitable the 
precipitate imposition of a limitation on the 
amounts of disaster loans without, so far as 
I am aware, any public discussion or any 
public notice of the effects of such a limita- 
tion, 

Every citizen may be said to be a potential 
beneficiary of the Small Business Act and 
of policies adopted to implement that Act. 
Every citizen, therefore, may be expected to 
alter his position as a potential beneficiary in 
consequence of the law and administrative 
policies. I do not know what actions might 
have been taken by those whose businesses 
were damaged by the tornado in Greenwood, 
if they had known of your policy regarding 
private insurance policies. But the fact re- 
mains that, so far as I know, they had no 
real notice of this policy and an unreason- 
ably short time to act even if they had no- 
tice. I submit that serious policy changes of 
this kind should not become effective with- 
out public discussion and public notice. 

I respectfully request, therefore, that this 
policy change be rescinded. If, in the future, 
you should determine that such a policy is 
desirable, I am sure that the Congress would 
carefully consider a legislative proposal to 
amend the Small Business Act. I hope that 
you may act promptly in rescinding this pol- 
icy, and I would appreciate a reply at your 
earliest convenience. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
J. W. FULBRIGHT. 


SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C. April 25, 1968. 
Hon, J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR FULBRIGHT: Thank you for 
your letter of April 23, 1968, regarding our re- 
cent disaster loan policy change which re- 
duces the amount of a disaster loan where the 
disaster victim was underinsured, 

This will confirm our telephone advice to 
your office that pending issuance of public 
notice of this insurance policy change I have 
deferred its implementation. 

Other members of the Arkansas Congres- 
sional delegation interested in the Green- 
wood, Arkansas, area have also been informed 
of this decision. Appropriate Congressional 
Committees will be advised. 

I am pleased that we could comply with 
your request. If we can be of further help, 
please let us know. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rosert C. Moor, 
Administrator. 


FARMERS BANK, 
Greenwood, Ark., April 25, 1968. 
Hon. J. W. FULBRIGET, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR FULBRIGHT: Thanks for your 
help at the time we needed you to give the 
March 19th ruling on the SBA. The disaster 
in Greenwood was terrible, however, we are 
recovering and in the process of re-building. 

Our town will be bigger and better than 
ever. The people are working together and we 
have had a tremendous response from area 
towns in the clean-up job. 

This is our means of expressing the feeling 
of all the people of Greenwood in saying 
thanks to you. 

We look forward to your visit with us in 
the near future. 

Yours truly, 
Mrans WILKINSON, President. 
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APRIL 30, 1968. 
Mr. MEANS WILKINSON, 
President, Farmers Bank, 
Greenwood, Ark. 

Dear Means: I do appreciate your thought- 
ful letter. One of the things that gives me 
pleasure is to be able to be of help to people 
like you and the citizens of Greenwood. I 
have seen the pictures of the terrible destruc- 
tion, and naturally I will be pleased to do 
anything I can to be of assistance in re- 
building. If any further obstacles arise with 
the Federal agencies, please do not hesitate 
to let me know. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
J. W. FULBRIGHT. 


FARM PARITY DROPS AGAIN 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, in a re- 
lease dated April 29, which reached my 
office yesterday afternoon, I note that 
the Department of Agriculture in its pub- 
lication, entitled “Agricultural Prices,” 
states that the parity ratio for the 
farmer has declined one point to 73 
percent. 

This release confirms the position 
which I have been taking for many 
months, now, that the runaway inflation, 
launched and encouraged by the John- 
son administration, is more seriously 
hurting rural America than any other 
area by depressing farm income and the 
resulting lowering of the farmers’ parity. 

The announcement by the Department 
of Agriculture stated that the index of 
prices received by farmers remained un- 
changed during the month from their 
continuing low level, but that the index 
of prices paid by farmers advanced three 
points during the month. 

Mr. President, the announcement by 
the Department of Agriculture advises 
us that prices for food, clothing, building 
materials used in home construction and 
repairs, household furnishings, and autos 
and auto supplies rose 1 percent in 1 
month, and 4 percent in the past year. 
Food prices alone averaged 1 percent 
above the March reported figure and 3 
percent above a year ago. 

Prices paid by farm families for wear- 
ing apparel averaged 1 percent higher 
than the March reported figure and 7 
percent above a year earlier with the 
largest increase in average prices coming 
in women’s clothing. 

Prices paid by farmers in the past 
month for building materials used in the 
construction and repair of dwellings 
averaged 14 percent above a month ear- 
lier and 7 percent a year earlier. 

The index of prices paid by farmers 
for production goods in the past month 
increased one-third of a percent and 
was 1% percent above a year earlier. 
Prices averaged higher for seeds, feeder 
livestock building and fencing materials, 
and motor vehicles. 

Thus, Mr. President, with the prices 
for what he must purchase to continue 
operations increasing, and the prices he 
receives remaining stable, or even being 
depressed in some instances, it is no 
wonder that the farmer’s parity and 
economic position deteriorates even 
further with every passing month. Agri- 
culture prices and agriculture’s parity 
cannot stand up under the blows which 
are being delivered on it from this ad- 
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ministration. The agriculture economy 
cannot withstand the assault of increased 
imports which take away from the 
American farmer markets which are 
rightfully his. The economy of the 
American farmer and his parity ratio 
are bound to be depressed when the ad- 
ministration continues to permit the 
wage guidelines to be breached on all oc- 
casions which result in the increasing of 
the prices which farmers must pay for 
their items of living and production— 
while at the same time that same ad- 
ministration does not come forth with 
any new programs or recommendations 
for agriculture which will in any way in- 
crease the price which he receives for 
products which he produces. 

The farmer’s parity cannot withstand 
the assaults of unbalanced budgets and 
the deficit spending which have in- 
creased his interest rates to the highest 
levels in over 40 years and have placed 
an added burden on his costs of pro- 
duction. 

Finally, the parity ratio of the farm- 
ers of the Nation cannot stand the as- 
sault by administrators and planners of 
this administration, which cut the funds 
for the Farmers Home Administration 
so that the FHA cannot meet even the 
applications for operating loans for 
farmers; which cut the funds for REA— 
the farmer’s most economical hired man; 
which seemingly administers most pro- 
grams to the detriment of the farmer in- 
stead of to his benefit. 

The present farm parity level of 73 
percent is back to where it is the lowest 
received by the farmers in 35 years, a 
further indication that—contrary to ad- 
ministration contentions that farmers 
“never have had it so good“ the ma- 
jority of farmers today, who went into 
the business in the last three and one- 
5 decades, have never had it so 

a bss 

I hope that with this new notice that 
parity has dropped another percent, the 
President will give the same attention to 
the economic problems of the farmer 
that he is giving to the people from the 
metropolitan areas of the country and to 
those who march on Washington to pro- 
test their plight. 


ICC EXAMINERS ACT IN PUBLIC 
INTEREST 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I was 
heartened by two recent actions of 
examiners for the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, John S. Messer and Nathan 
Klitenic, 

Mr. Messer urged that ICC use its au- 
thority to require railroads to provide 
decent passenger service. The evidence 
in numerous ICC reports shows that rail- 
roads have downgraded passenger serv- 
ice, he said: 

The time has come— 


Said Examiner Messer— 

when the Commission can no longer act like 
a county coroner and, acting upon death 
certificates in the form of section 18a(1) 
notices, inquire by an inquest into the cause 
of passenger train demise. With very few ex- 
ceptions the subject trains are at least in a 
terminal condition when the investigation is 
ordered. The urgent need is for preventive 
medicine, 
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Examiner Klitenic recently issued sub- 
penas directing five brokerage houses to 
name the actual owners of 1,000 or more 
shares of stock in several railroads. His 
action follows a similar move by him last 
year, in ordering major western railroads 
to divulge the names of their 30 largest 
beneficial shareholders and the size of 
their holdings. It follows the action of the 
ICC itself in stating that the name of 
Cede & Co. could no longer be used as a 
cover for hiding the names of the real 
owners of stock in railroads. 

Mr. President, the current require- 
ments of regulatory commissions on re- 
porting principal owners of utilities are 
meaningless. The real owners of the stock 
usually are not listed. “Street names“ 
which are usually brokerage houses—are 
listed. Sometimes, as in the case of “Cede 
& Co.,“ coverup names are used. 

I commend the ICC and its Examiner 
Klitenic for taking initial steps to de- 
termine the actual ownership of railroad 
companies. I hope they will persevere 
and succeed. I hope the Federal Power 
Commission and the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission will decide to re- 
quire the reporting of names and ad- 
dresses of the principal beneficial owners 
of electric, gas, and telephone utilities. 
The public has a right to know the own- 
ership and interlocks of giant utility 
corporations which have more of the 
characteristics and prerogatives of gov- 
ernment than of free enterprise, risk 
businesses. Enforcement of regulatory 
and antitrust responsibilities requires 
that the utilities fulfill their advertised 
claims that they live in goldfish bowls. 

Mr. President, newspaper readers will 
soon be reading some interesting edi- 
torials about railroad passenger service 
and rates. Some of the editorials will 
say that opponents of passenger discon- 
tinuance “are making a last-ditch stand 
against the facts of life” and question 
the railroads’ responsibility to provide 
service for “the few travelers who still 
want to ride their trains.” The editorials 
will invoke comments by a spokesman 
for the Southern Pacific whose failure to 
provide adequate passenger service led 
to Examiner Messer’s action. 

Another of the editorials soon to be 
read around the United States will con- 
tend that the railroads have to have an 
immediate freight rate increase if a cur- 
tailment in the freight and passenger 
service rendered to the public is to be 
avoided. That is a sorry argument. The 
railroads got a $300 million rate increase 
last year; nevertheless, during the last 
6 months of 1967 they discontinued 75 
intercity passenger trains. One hundred 
and eight discontinuance proceedings 
were pending at the beginning of this 
year. 

These editorials were distributed to 
editors this week by two of the canned 
editorial factories financed in part by 
the railroad and electric power indus- 
tries. One of the editorial factories is 
California Feature Service in San Fran- 
cisco, a product of Whitaker & Baxter 
“serving over 600 California newspapers, 
radio, and TV stations with news and 
views of the State and Nation.” The other 
editorial is from Industrial News Review 
of Portland, Oreg., which distributes 
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weekly free editorials to some 11,000 edi- 
tors. The dozen editorials distributed by 
INR include each week one on behalf of 
the railroad industry, two on behalf of 
the investor-owned electric utilities. 
Other editorials regularly laud the chain 
stores, right-to-work advocates, the 
American Medical Association, REA Ex- 
press, Pan American Airways, the Com- 
mittee of American Steamship Lines, the 
American Meat Institute, the New York 
Stock Exchange, the chamber of com- 
ee the oil, drug, and timber indus- 
tries. 

Another Whitaker and Baxter editorial 
distributed on April 29 along with the 
Southern Pacific editorial dealt with the 
administration's credibility gap, lauding 
the American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors for its opposition to “a policy of 
obscurantism for its own sake.” The edi- 
torial concludes: 

The confusion and disillusion and unrest 
that pervade this nation today dictates 
strong appeals for restoration of mutual con- 


fidence between people and their govern- 
ment. 


I wonder how long the people and 
their Government must wait until the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors 
decides to study and report on the pol- 
icy of obscurantism and misinformation, 
financed by key national industries and 
pressure groups, that is regularly re- 
flected in news media which use the 
products of California Feature Service, 
Industrial News Review, American Press, 
and the U.S. Press Association, which 


advertised that “for $175 will send your 


message to 1,199 weeklies and 150 daily 
newspapers.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Record the 
conclusions and recommendations of Ex- 
aminer Messer in Docket No. 34733, Ade- 
quacies—Passenger Service—Southern 
Pacific Co. between California and Loui- 
siana, served April 22, 1968; the April 19, 
1968, statement of Examiner Klitenic; 
an article by William Reddig, Jr., en- 
titled “ICC Acts To Lift Veil Obscuring 
Real Rail Owners,” published in the De- 
cember 5, 1967, issue of the Washington 
Evening Star; the April 29, 1968, Indus- 
trial News Review editorial entitled 
“They Can’t Beat Inflation”; and the 
April 29 California Feature Service edi- 
torials entitled “Setting History 
Straight” and “That Credibility Gap.” 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Docker No. 34733 
CONCLUSIONS 

The special study by the Stanford Research 
Institute, which the S. P. commissioned and 
paid for, recommended that the carrier 
“make more vigorous efforts to gain public 


support of their position”, Obviously, the 
S.P. ignored this advice. 

The examiner does not share the conclu- 
sions of the special studies that the decline 
in intercity rail passenger traffic will con- 
tinue unabated. The patrons of today’s pas- 
senger-trains, with very few exceptions, are 
those who either have no choice in their 
mode of travel or prefer rail travel over other 
options. Like gold mining of bygone days, 
the sand and gravel have been washed from 
the pan in a rushing stream of discontinu- 
ances, infrequent service, broken connec- 
tions, lack of service facilities, inconsiderate- 
ness, too slow transit time, and the options 
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of air, bus and automobile travel. The pas- 
senger group that remains today are those 
too old or too young to drive, the blind and 
infirm, those who are afraid of air and high- 
way travel, or who appreciate the comfort 
and safety of train travel as compared to 
other modes. 

If the defeatist attitude of the rail carriers 
could be overcome and reasonable efforts be 
made to improve the passenger service, a 
considerable portion of the lost patronage 
could be recovered, True, the S.P. had a very 
traumatic experience in 1950 when it in- 
vested millions of dollars in new equipment 
for a luxury train, since recovered for the 
most part through depreciation, at just the 
time when the national highway program 
was in high-gear and commercial aviation 
was rapidly rising as a result of the prop- 
jet and pure jet aircraft development. The 
S.P. has never recovered from that experience. 

With the facilities and service what they 
are today, it is reasonable to conclude that 
the level of patronage on the nations rail- 
roads has reached bedrock. Only the desper- 
ate and obstinate remain. Further decline in 
passengers can only be brought about by 
further train discontinuances. There are 
many ex-patrons who would joyfully return 
to an efficient passenger service. 

The evidence refiected in this record, as 
well as in numerous other reports of this 
Commission, justifies the conclusion that the 
S. P., and other railroads, has downgraded 
its passenger-train service and that this has 
contributed materially to the decline in 
patronage. Whether this lowering of service 
standards was brought about by a determina- 
tion to exterminate a marginal or deficit op- 
eration or an honest conviction that there is 
no further public need for passenger-train 
service, is a matter of personal opinion. How- 
ever, this Commission was not created as a 
moderator but as the guardian of the public 
interest in matters relating to interstate 
commerce. 

In Railroad Passenger Train Deficit, 
(supra) the Commission adopted the passive 
role of moderator with absolute negative re- 
sults, In that report, nine recommendations 
were made aimed at alleviating the declining 
passenger patronage. In essence these were: 
(1) repeal of the 10 percent Federal excise 
tax on passenger fares; (2) reduce Federal 
taxes; (3) reduce State and local taxes; (4) 
create State and local subsidies; (5) encour- 
age more use of passenger-trains by the Post 
Office Department, Department of Defense, 
and other agencies of the Government; (6) 
railroad management to take steps to elimi- 
nate duplicate services; (7) experimentation 
by railroads with new types of equipment; 
(8) improve the attractiveness of railroad 
passenger service as a means of stimulating 
more traffic; and (9) that railroad manage- 
ment make studies aimed at fare adjust- 
ments, schedule changes for convenience of 
passengers, and higher quality promotional 
activities. 

The only one of these recommendations 
that was not completely ignored was the first 
one proposed and that in itself is a sad story 
indeed. Effective November 16, 1962, Public 
Law 87508 repealed the 10 percent Federal 
excise tax on passenger fares. That very same 
day the eastern railroads increased their pas- 
senger fares 10 percent and thereby diverted 
this tax revenue into their own pockets. One 
month later 8 western railroads, including 
the S. P. and its subsidiaries, followed suit. 
So this tax relief which was designed to en- 
courage passenger traffic by reducing the cost 
thereof to the passengers was never even felt 
by the public. 

The time has come when the Commission 
can no longer act like a county coroner and, 
acting upon death certificates in the form 
of section 13a(1) notices, inquire by an in- 
quest into the cause of passenger-train de- 
mise. With very few exceptions the subject 
trains are at least in a terminal condition 
when the investigation is ordered. The urgent 
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need is for preventive medicine. As the fam- 
ily physician guards against serious ilinesses 
by advice and direction, so must the Commis- 
sion administer and enforce all of the pro- 
visions of the act, including section 1(4). 

It is quite obvious that the S.P., and most 
other railroads for that matter, will not 
voluntarily make the effort necessary to re- 
tain and regain the patronage on its trains 
by all the improvements necessary. The sal- 
vation of the nation’s rail passenger service 
rests with the governmental agencies, na- 
tional, State and municipal, including this 
Commission. 

The examiner is convinced that there is a 
present need for intercity passenger rail 
service. He is also persuaded that the need 
for this service will increase and become a 
critical factor in the future transportation 
requirements of the country. 

Projections from the most reliable sources, 
both government and private, indicate that 
the vast flow of automobile traffic today 
will triple itself in the next few years and 
the nation’s highways, both existent and 
planned, will be totally inadequate to meet 
such a demand, 

The airways are already crowded and the 
larger capacity commercial airliners soon to 
go into operation will not solve the air trans- 
portation problem to any great extent. The 
increased load facility of the larger trans- 

will simply aggravate the ground capa- 
bilities of the terminals for parking, baggage 
handling, etc., but most important is the tre- 
mendous growth in general aviation opera- 
tions. As the railroads lost the business trav- 
eler to the commercial airlines so the com- 
mercial air carriers are losing the business 
traveler more and more each day to the pri- 
vate company plane. The element of flexibil- 
ity in time and motion that lured the busi- 
nessman from the train to the highway is 
acting to move him from the scheduled air- 
liner to his company plane which enables him 
to move when he pleases and change his 
travel plans even in midflight. 

Regardless of the inflight speed of air- 
craft, as the holding-time over the fields 
increases, the congestion in and at the air- 
ports is magnified, and the burden of travel- 
ing to and from air terminals located further 
and further from the urban centers becomes 
a serious problem, in many instances the 
gap between rail and air transit time will 
grow more narrow until the comfort and 
convenience of rail travel from and to the 
heart of the cities, only a few minutes from 
office and home, will become most attractive, 
if the trains are maintained adequately and 
operated efficiently. 

There is a limit to the capabilities and 
capacities of the highways and airways and 
the most economical and efficient means of 
moving people from one place to another, 
the railroad cannot be ignored. It is inevit- 
able that the demands of the future will re- 
quire its employment to a greater and greater 
degree. 

However, the needs of the future cannot be 
met by the trains of today. They are too 
expensive and inefficient. The railroad labor 
practices of today cannot be endured if the 
needs of the future are to be met. The present 
day attitudes of rail management must be 
overcome and enthusiasm replace lethargy. 

The need for passenger rail transportation 
at present and especially in the future is 
clear. The rail carriers have a duty to meet 
the need but not alone. Equal responsi- 
bility rests with the Congress, with this Com- 
mission, the States, the local communities, 
and the public. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. For the Commission to recognize its 
jurisdiction and exercise its authority under 
section 1(4) of the act by requiring all pas- 
senger-trains operating in interstate or for- 
eign commerce to observe, within 30 days 
after the effective date of the order in this 
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proceeding, and pendente lite, certain mini- 
mal standards similar to the following: 

(a) Trains operating over a line of railroad 
in excess of 250 miles must include in their 
consist facilities for meal service of no less 
a standard than that provided by an automat 
car as previously described, 

(b) Every train engaged in transporting 
passengers in interstate commerce between 
the hours of 10 p.m. and 8 a.m. must include 
in its consist adequate sleeping-car accom- 
modations. 

(c) Trains whose transit-time is 12 hours 
or more must include in their consist ade- 
quate sleeping-car accommodations and a 
diner-lounge car as well as additional meal 
service when required. 

(d) All cars used for the transportation of 
passengers must be equipped with air condi- 
tioning and heating facilities, lighting, rest 
rooms, and drinking water, all in good op- 
erational order. These cars must be main- 
tained in clean and sanitary condition, both 
interior and exterior. 

(e) The average speed of passenger trains 
must not be less than that of the carrier's 
most expedited freight train. 

(f) No consolidation of passenger trains 
may be effected where the consolidation ex- 
ceeds 1 hour in execution. 

(g) No freight equipment other than so- 
called “head-end” cars may be added to a 
passenger-train consist without approval 
from this Commission. 

(Note.—The standards set forth in (b) and 
(c) will not be applicable to an “all-coach 
train” service where the carrier provides al- 
ternate service with sleeping-car service. As 
an example, the Santa Fe’s El Capitan and 
the Super Chief service.) 

STATEMENT OF ICC EXAMINER NATHAN KLITE- 
Nic, APRIL 19, 1968 


Gentlemen, predicated entirely upon m, 
own conclusions as to the evidence necessary 
to a determination of certain of the issues in- 
volved in these proceedings and acting ex- 
clusively upon my own initiative, I have 
caused to be issued 5 subpoenas duces tecum. 
These subpoenas have been served upon Mr. 
Francis J. Lyons, partner, Hold and Company, 
Washington, D.C., Mr. Arnold McCullough, 
partner, Cudd and Company, New York, New 
York, Mr. T. C. Lewis, partner, Sigler and 
Company, New York, New York, Mr. J. Eu- 
gene Banks, partner, Brown Brothers, Harri- 
man and Company, New York, New York, 
and Mr. James E. Thompson, President, Mer- 
rill, Lynch, Pierce, Fenner and Smith, New 
York, New York. 

Each party subpoenaed is required to ap- 
pear in these proceedings on June 10, 9:30 
District of Columbia Daylight Saving Time, 
Washington, D.C., and bring with him rec- 
ords of his concern disclosing: 

1. Records disclosing names and addresses 
of each beneficial owner of 1,000 or more 
shares of stock in the Union Pacific Railroad 
Company, the Southern Pacific Company, 
The Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe Railway 
Company, the Chicago and North Western 
Railway Company, and The Denver and Rio 
Grande Western Railroad Company and 

2. For each of the railroads named above, 
records showing the number of shares of 
shock voted by each of the 5 concerns in the 
year 1967, and for each beneficial owner of 
5,000 or more shares of such stock. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Star. 
Dec. 5, 1967] 
ICC Acts To LIFT VEIL OBSCURING REAL RAIL 
OwNERS 
(By William Reddig, Jr.) 

Who owns the railroads? 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
moved in two separate actions yesterday to 
lift the veil guarding the names of persons 
owning blocks of stock in the nation’s rail- 
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roads, where control often forms a web which 
would be confusing even to a spider. 

William H. Tucker, ICC chairman, said here 
that the cover name of Cede & Co. could no 
longer be used in reports of stock ownership 
filed annually with the commission. 

This shadow firm had been used recently 
as convenience by the New York Stock Ex- 
change in order to automate transfers of 
railroad shares. The puzzled ICC found Cede 
had become the major owner of four of the 
nation’s six largest railroads. 

In St. Louis, ICC examiner Nathan Klitenic 
went even further and ordered the major 
western railroads involved in the Rock Is- 
land merger case to divulge the names of 
their 30 largest beneficial shareholders and 
the size of the holdings. Previous reports 
usually showed up with listings of street 
names (brokerage firms) as the owners. 

Tucker said the use of Cede & Co. by the 
exchange had “misleading effect.” Reports for 
calendar 1967, to be filed by March 31, 1968, 
will at least have to list the brokerage houses 
formerly consolidated under the Cede name. 

Cede, the reports indicated, had become 
the largest owner of Union Pacific stock and 
the second largest stockholder of the Penn- 
sylvania, Southern Pacific and Santa Fe. 

The stock exchange said it had used the 
company’s name, beginning last year, to sim- 
plify computerized transactions between 
brokers, The actual transfer of securities in 
railroads was almost eliminated by the auto- 
matic bookkeeping process. 

Involved in the Rock Island merger case 
are such big western roads as the Union Pa- 
cific, the Santa Fe, the Chicago & North 
Western, and the Southern Pacific, along with 
a dozen other connecting or competing rail- 
roads. Knowing who controls them is im- 
portant to finding out where competing in- 
terests actually exist and their size. 

Examiner Klitenic said that, in detailing 
ownership “street names are unsatisfactory.” 
If the carriers can’t get from brokerage 
houses the names of beneficial owners—who 
actually vote and receive dividends from the 
stock then you will have to go to the com- 
Delon; This is their requirement,” Klitenic 
said. 


[From the Industrial News Review, Apr. 29, 
1968 


THEY CAN'T Beat INFLATION 


With few exceptions, basic industries of 
most nations are owned and run by govern- 
ment. Instead of paying their way and con- 
tributing taxes for the support of govern- 
ment, they are supported by subsidies and 
are an onerous tax burden. This is the price 
of socialized industry. The one outstanding 
exception is the United States where basic 
industries are self-supporting, taxpaying 
enterprises. Instead of being a burden, they 
are counted upon not only to provide essen- 
tial services but as a dependable source of 
tax revenue. 

It is in the direct public interest for our 
basic industries to be able to earn a reason- 
able profit and thus continue to attract in- 
vestors, produce goods and services, progress 
and pay the taxes so sorely needed today. 
These are the reasons why the petition of 
U.S. railroads for an immediate freight rate 
increase is of concern to everyone. The need 
for prompt action is best expressed in the 
words of various railroad officials. The chief 
executive officer of one road emphasized that 
immediate approval of rate increases by the 
ICC is “of critical and immediate urgency 
to this carrier if a curtailment in the freight 
and passenger service rendered to the public 
is to be avoided.” Another warns that unless 
prompt action is taken, “the railroads can- 
not adequately meet the needs of this na- 
tion’s commerce and the requirements of na- 
tional defense—much less take our rightful 
place among other industries which have 
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earnings sufficient to attract institutional 
and professional investors.” 

Many have testified in the same vein. Re- 
duced rail earnings and rising costs are be- 
yond the reach of internal cost cutting. In 
the public interest, a higher rate level that 
will preserve the solvency of the railroads is 
required. 

[From California Feature Service, 
Apr. 29, 1968] 


SETTING HISTORY STRAIGHT 


Some of the people who are making a last- 
ditch stand against the facts of life as they 
apply to railroad passenger traffic have re- 
sorted to the hoary argument that because 
there was federal subsidizing of transconti- 
nental lines in the Civil War period the rail- 
roads are forevermore beholden to the few 
travelers who still want to ride their trains, 
no matter how outlandish the economic loss. 

A reasoned answer to these critics has been 
made by a prominent railroad man in a letter 
to the San Francisco Chronicle. Setting the 
“subsidy” history straight, James G. Shea, 
general public relations manager for 
Southern Pacific, points out that the build- 
ing of the Central Pacific Railroad, which 
later became the SP, was, in Abraham Lin- 
coln's words, “a political as well as a military 
necessity.” 

Shea continues with the facts of the need 
for opening the west; of “land grants” in 
unsettled areas to insure that nearby gov- 
ernment land would benefit by the coming 
of the railroad; of the return the government 
was given in half-rate transportation of 
freight, military goods and personnel for 80 
years (until, after two World Wars, Congress 
decided the railroads had paid back the 
land values 9.6 times over). He points out 
that the “cash grants” by the federal govern- 
ment, in the form of a first mortgage, were 
all repaid at 6 percent interest by 1909. In 
addition, most of the best granted land was 
sold quickly by the railroads to settlers for 
as little as $1 an acre. 

Fortunately for the country, the “military 
and political necessity” for once proved a 
mutual bargain. 

As for the “public convenience and neces- 
sity” argument against abandonment of very 
costly long-run passenger service, Shea re- 
minds that federal authorities assign air line 
routes to communities, and take them away, 
by applying a simple test: “Use it or lose it.” 
Why the same test shouldn’t apply to rail- 
road passenger service now should be ex- 
plained by nostalgic critics. 


[From California Feature Service, Apr. 29, 
1968] 
THAT CREDIBILITY GAP 


That the nation’s newspapers are not 
merely in a snit when they complain about 
the Johnson administration’s “credibility 
gap” was emphasized the other day by the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors. 

The press quarrel with LBJ, the Society’s 
Freedom of Information and Press-Bar Com- 
mittee reported, is based largely on the fact 
that his administration “follows a policy of 
obscurantism for its own sake.” 

“All administrations manipulate the news 
to a greater or less extent,” the report says, 
“and all have been known to conceal .. . 
and even lie about important information 
when it served their interests to do so. Coping 
with this is the task of every Washington 
reporter, and the ability to cope with it is 
what separates the men from the boys. But 
under LBJ the coping is immeasurably more 
difficult because official deceit is practiced 
both when there is a reason for it and when 
there is not.” 

That is a strong indictment, yet the con- 
fusion and disillusion and unrest that per- 
vade this nation today dictates strong ap- 
peals for restoration of mutual confidence 
between the people and their government. 
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EIGHTH MEXICO-UNITED STATES 
INTERPARLIAMENTARY CONFER- 
ENCE—A BRIEF APPRAISAL 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, recently 
17 Members of the U.S. Congress par- 
ticipated in an eminently successful 
meeting with Members of our parliamen- 
tary counterpart from Mexico. 

The Eighth Mexico-United States In- 
terparliamentary Conference, which took 
place in Honolulu during the Easter re- 
cess from April 11 to April 17, 1968, pro- 
vided a unique opportunity for legisla- 
tors of both countries to discuss, in an 
open and candid manner, the problems 
and issues which affect United States- 
Mexican relations. 

The Mexican Congress was represented 
by 27 distinguished Members of the Sen- 
ate and of the Chamber of Deputies. 
Their expertise and intense interest in 
the matters under discussion contributed 
greatly to the success of this year’s 
meeting. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the names of the delegates ap- 
pointed from Mexico be listed at this 
point in the RECORD: 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

List OF MEXICAN DELEGATES TO THE 
CONVENTION 
SENATE DELEGATION 

Senator Manuel Bernado Aguirre. 

Senator Raul Bolanos Cacho. 

Senator Oswaldo Cravioto Cisneros. 

Senator General Hermenegildo Cuenca 
Diaz. 

Senator Luis Gomez Zepeda. 

Senator Arq. Luis Gonzalez Aparicio. 

Senator General Cristobal Guzman Car- 
denas. 

Senator Lic. Maria Lavalle Urbina. 

Senator Lie, Rafael Murillo Vidal. 

Senator Dr. Mario C. Olivera Gomez. 

Senator Liz. Ezequiel Padilla Penaloza. 

Senator Lic. Manuel Sanchez Vite. 

Senator Lic. Manuel J. Tello. 

CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES DELEGATION 

Deputy Lic. Hesquio Aguilar Maranon. 

Deputy Juan Manuel Berlanga Garcia. 

Deputy Lic. Alberto Briceno Ruiz. 


Deputy Lic. Maria Guadalupe Calderon 
Corona. 

Deputy Jesus Elias Pina. 

Deputy Lic. Joaquin Gamboa Pascoe. 

Deputy Lic. Juan Manual Gomez Morin 
Torres. 

Deputy Dr. Francisco Guel Jimenez. 

Deputy Dr. Ignacio Guzman Garduno. 

Deputy Lic. Octavio Andres Hernandez 
Gonzalez. 

Deputy Lic. Victor Manzanilla Schaffer. 

Deputy Lic. Ignacio Pichardo Pagaza. 

Deputy Heriberto Ramos Gonzalez. 

Deputy Rene Tirado Fuentes. 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, the work 
of the Conference was conducted in three 
committees—Political Affairs, Economic 
Affairs, and Social Affairs. 

Much of the debate in the Economic 
Affairs Committee, to which I was as- 
signed, concerned our mutual balance-of- 
payments problems. In order to earn 
much-needed foreign exchange, Mexico 
is heavily dependent upon the tourist 
dollar. But, at the same time, the United 
States is seeking to restrain foreign 
travel, by a combination of statutory and 
voluntary controls. 

As a result of the Conference, I am 
confident that the Mexican delegates bet- 
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ter understand the nature of America’s 
fiscal situation and why it is urgent for 
the United States to embark upon strin- 
gent measures to stem the dollar outflow. 
I am certain also that, as a result of 
the Conference, the U.S. delegation has 
a better understanding of the difficult 
economic problems which confront 
Mexico. 

The Conference also focused consider- 
able attention upon the control of nu- 
clear weapons. Mexico played an active 
role in drafting the nonproliferation 
treaty, and also helped to frame the 
Latin American nuclear free zone agree- 
ment. Despite such initiatives, the prob- 
lems of nuclear arms control are likely 
to remain with us for a long time to 
come. While our two Governments may 
not always agree on specific issues relat- 
ing to this problem, the United States 
can continue to learn much from Mexi- 
co’s deep and continuing interest in pre- 
venting the spread of nuclear weapons 
and in utilizing nuclear energy for peace- 
ful purposes. 

Many other important questions were 
discussed by the committees. In the near 
future, the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions will publish a report outlining the 
activities and accomplishments of the 
Conference. 

Our meetings revealed the extent to 
which Mexican-United States relations 
have taken on a new and larger dimen- 
sion. Many of our problems are no longer 
strictly bilateral. Rather, they concern 
our often differing approach to the com- 
plex array of world political and eco- 
nomic developments. 

In part, this shift reflects the emer- 
gence of Mexico as a mature, modern 
state. And, in part, it also reflects the 
steady progress which has been made in 
overcoming the mutual problems that 
are bound to arise from time to time be- 
tween two nations of unequal power 
which share a common border. 

It would be misleading to suggest that 
the American and Mexican delegations 
found complete agreement on all out- 
standing issues on the agenda. Moreover, 
the Conference is not a policymaking 
organ; delegates cannot, of course, com- 
mit their respective Governments to a 
certain course of action. 

But we succeeded in airing problems 
which exist and, hopefully, we succeeded 
in narrowing some of the differences. 
Through such meetings, I believe it has 
been possible to establish the under- 
standing and mutual respect which is all 
important in averting unnecessary fric- 
tion and in resolving conflicts as they 
arise. 

Mexico today provides a unique exam- 
ple of how far and how quickly an indus- 
trious and determined people can ad- 
vance along the path of economic and 
social development. Moreover, our 
neighboring country to the south has 
managed to progress without relinquish- 
ing her rich heritage, her traditions, and 
her national identity. In Mexico na- 
tionalism has taken a positive course; it 
hae not stood in the way of moderniza- 

on. 

Mexico’s proximity to the United 
States necessitates the maintenance of 
friendly relations between our two coun- 
tries. The recently concluded Mexico- 
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United States Interparliamentary Con- 
ference will, I believe, help to strengthen 
the ties between us, at a time when the 
cause of international cooperation and 
good will needs a strong shot in the arm. 

Mr. President, the acting chairman of 
the House delegation, Representative 
James C. WRIGHT, JR., of Texas, and the 
chairman of the Senate delegation, the 
Senator from Alabama, Mr. SPARKMAN, 
addressed the plenary sessions of the 
Conference. I ask unanimous consent 
that their eloquent remarks, in addition 
to the joint United States-Mexican state- 
ment issued at the close of the Confer- 
ence, be printed in the RECORD. 

Additionally, a perceptive account of 
Mexican-United States relations was 
published in Reporter magazine of April 
18, 1968. I ask unanimous consent that 
the article, entitled “Mexico: The Prob- 
lems of Proximity,“ be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Or ONE BLOOD 


(Remarks of Congressman Jim WRIGHT, act- 
ing chairman of House delegation at open- 
ing plenary session, Mexico-United States 
Interparliamentary Conference, Honolulu, 
Hawaii, April 13, 1968) 

On Mars Hill in Athens almost 2,000 years 
ago, Paul of Tarsus spoke of a God who had 
“created of one blood all the nations of men 
for to dwell on the face of the Earth.” 

In the intervening two millennia, men have 
acted largely as though this were not so. 
Where we should have built bridges of under- 
standing, we have erected walls of separation. 
Men have builded artificial barriers of alien- 
ation and hostility between the nations, be- 
tween the ethnic races, between the social 
classes, between the economic strata, and be- 
tween the generations of man. 

Each has listened to the shrill voice of his 
own ambitions and his own desires and 
sought his own aggrandizement until, like 
the inheritors of the Tower of Babel, we seem 
almost to have lost the one thing which sets 
man above beast—the capacity to communi- 
cate with one another. 

We speak words, but the words do not con- 
vey thought, because each of us wants so 
much to be understood and cares too little 
to understand. How sad—how infinitely sad 
that my country at a time when it has at- 
tained an historic pinnacle of economic afflu- 
ence should be permeated by waves of doubt 
and distrust and tremors of violence. 

How ironic that at the very moment in 
history when Russians and Americans have 
learned to understand the stratosphere and 
the ionosphere, they still are unable to un- 
derstand one another—and almost afraid 
really to try. 

How pathetic that in Vietnam both sides 
claim the right to such terms as “liberation” 
and “self-determination,” yet neither can 
hear the heartbeat of the other above the 
frenzied chatter of machine guns and the 
whine of bombs and mortars. And because 
they do not sit together and talk, men go 
on dying and infants crying at mothers’ 
breasts. And blood comes instead of milk. 

And yet how hopeful that here in Hawaii— 
Kipling to the contrary—East and West have 
met and their cultures blended. How pro- 
phetic that here in these beautiful islands 
men are setting aside the false divisions of 
racial origin; Polynesians, Orientals and Cau- 
caslans are working together as brothers, 
created “of one blood“; and here has risen 
the inspiration of a Center of East-West 
studies where lamps of learning can illu- 
mine the darkness in both directions. 

How exemplary that Hawail should have 
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become the 50th State in the American fam- 
ily, thus demonstrating that men whose 
fathers have died together in wars can live 
together in peace, and together can wage the 
peaceful war against the ancient enemies of 
man—hunger and disease, ignorance and 
servitude, and even war itself. 

How appropriate, then, that lawmakers of 
our two countries—Mexico and the United 
States—should be meeting here. In the brief 
years of our interparliamentary association 
together, we have found solutions for nu- 
merous problems which neither of us could 
have found alone. Is it too much to hope that 
this experience of ours may be a small ex- 
ample to a strife-torn world? 

As friends and brothers we have settled 
the ancient dispute over the Chamizal and 
stabilized our common border. 

In the past four and a half years, Presi- 
dent Lyndon B. Johnson has had six personal 
meetings with Presidents Adolfo Lopez 
Mateos and C.ustavo Diaz Ordaz. This is more 
frequent personal contact between the 
elected leaders of our two nations than has 
occurred in our entire preceding national 
histories. There is an ever-increasing inter- 
change of private citizens between our two 
countries. And the total volume of trade be- 
tween our nations increases annually, 

We have labored together to extend the 
Inter-American Highway, a ribbon of Hemi- 
spheric union and an artery through which 
pulsates an ever-greater flow of commerce. 
Mexico has paid for the entire portion of 
this highway which passes through the Mex- 
ican Republic. 

During the past five years, under the Al- 
liance for Progress we have worked together 
on agricultural and housing loan programs 
to the extent of $50 million. 

Together we have applied the skills of en- 
gineering to share our waters, the Colorado 
and Rio Grande, and to preserve them pure 
from destructive minerals, 

We are launching together a pilot project 
employing nuclear power to convert salt 
water to fresh, a beacon to the growing 
population of a hungry world that the chil- 
dren of Earth possess the collective wisdom— 
if we have the will—to make of the atom 
man’s servant, and not his destroyer. 

Within the past few days our nations have 
signed at Mexico City a non-proliferation 
treaty preserving the New World as a sanc- 
tuary from the atom’s destructive might. 
What an inspiration to divert this marvel 
of science from destructive uses, and let it 
help us instead to water the parched and 
thirsty land, that foodstuffs and fibres may 
grow, the naked be clothed and the hungry 
fed. 


These things are but earnest of what two 
nations can do—and tiny grains of sand 
upon the continent of what the world can 
do—when we learn the simple wisdom that 
we are “created of one blood.” 

The original inhabitants of these islands 
came in boats across many miles of ocean 
from Tahiti. After many generations, they 
were joined by waves of migration from the 
United States, from China, from Japan and 
Europe. 

Whether the first Americans came across 
the Bering Strait from the Asiatic mainland, 
or in long barks from these Pacific Islands, 
or across the Cape of Good Hope from North 
Africa—or a combination of the three—it is 
clear that there was more cross-fertilization 
of blood and of ideas than was once com- 
monly believed. 

The Totem Pole appears in Alaska and in 
New Zealand. Pyramids were built by the 
Egyptians and by the Mayas whose facial 
features resemble art work on the Egyptian 
tombs. Ceremonial costumes and tribal rites 
of the Aztecs bear a startling resemblance 
to those of the early Hawaiians. 

If we begin in Northern Scotland or in the 
Scandinavian lands and come Southward 
into Equatorial Africa, observing the gradual 
changes in skin pigmentation and physical 
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features of the people, we get the clear im- 
pression that these external and superficial 
distinctions are chiefly the result of long 
generations of exposure to climate. 

In view of these observations, is it too 
much to say that all the nations of men were 
truly created “of one blood”? Surely our 
elemental wants are basically the same—free- 
dom from need and from danger, from fear 
and from oppression—and the hope that the 
lives of our children may be better than our 
own, 

Last September when Hurricane Beulah 
smote the coastal lands along the Gulf of 
Mexico with its awesome fury and left along 
both sides of our border a path of human 
wreckage in its tidal wake, it demonstrated 
once again that Nature has no respect for the 
unnatural boundary lines which man in his 
folly has drawn. 

In the brotherhood of suffering which 
comes in a common disaster, we declared 
an “Open Border Policy.“ Crossing the swol- 
len river whose muddy waters obliterated 
the national boundary line, rescue crews in 
helicopters lifted stranded families away from 
the cruel crest of the flood and carried them 
to safety, not stopping to ask their national- 
ity. 

During the height of that disaster, I 
visited a place called Camp Ringo where a 
military barracks had been converted into 
a refugee camp to house and clothe and feed 
several thousand victims of the flood. Look- 
ing at the shining eyes and happy counte- 
nance of a little Mexican boy with oatmeal 
on his face, the Captain of the National 
Guard smiled and said to me: 

“A hungry child is exactly the same the 
world over.” 

The Captain was a Negro, and I a Cauca- 
sian, But the little boy was just a little boy. 

And in that moment the three of us were 
truly “of one blood.” 

If this be true, then those of us to whom 
is given the trust of elective leadership must 
lead in the light of that truth. 

For unless the spirit of man be elevated 
above the lust and hunger of the beast, men 
will go on hating and all our learning will 
get us only more sophisticated ways to kill 
and to frustrate one another’s hopes. It is 
the task of leadership, then, to lift the vision 
of man to search for understanding, and for 
peace on earth. 

In the midnight of despair, we must be 
apostles of the dawn. When the black gales 
of strife among men howl the loudest, let 
ours be the voice of the sunrise, as together 
we work for the day when love will over- 
come hate, hope will triumph over fear, 
and faith will replace distrust. 

When we all can think and feel and behave 
as men “of one blood,” then truly it will be 
a day of Peace on Earth, Good Will to Men. 
EIGHTH MeExico-Unrrep STATES INTERPARLIA- 

MENTARY CONFERENCE 
(Remarks of Senator JOHN SPARKMAN at the 

closing plenary session, Honolulu, April 16, 

1968) 

Dr. Guel, Senator Aguirre, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, it now becomes my duty, at once 
pleasant and sad, to bring to a close another 
Conference of the Mexico-United States In- 
terparliamentary Group. 

The duty is pleasant because the Confer- 
ence itself has been pleasant. We arrived here 
good friends and we leave better ones. 

The duty is sad because no one likes to 
say good-bye to a friend or to bring a pleas- 
ant experience to an end. 

But more than this, my duty this after- 
noon is a satisfying one, because the Con- 
ference itself has been satisfying—and suc- 
cessful. We have covered in an eminently 
satisfactory manner all of the items on our 
agenda, as well as some which weren't there 
but which arose in the course of our dis- 
cussions. 

It should not be surprising to any of us 
that we have not settled any of the problems 
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which were before us. We did not expect to 
do that; indeed, we have no authority to do 
that. In accordance with our rules and tradi- 
tions, we have taken no votes; we have passed 
no resolutions. What we have done is to clear 
the air. We have explained frankly and hon- 
estly to each other the problems we each 
face and our respective points of view toward 
these problems. If this has not in itself solved 
those problems, it has hopefully made them 
easier to solve, or at least to live with. 

One of the things which has struck me 
about this confereace in comparison with 
some of our past conferences, is the extent 
to which we have so few bilateral problems. 
Most of the problems which now concern us 
are bigger than the United States and Mexico, 
and cannot be settled by the United States 
and Mexico acting either alone or together. 

We have talked, for example, about the 
control of nuclear weapons. If this were 
a problem which could be settled by the 
United States and Mexico, it would be no 
problem at all. This does not mean, of course, 
that together we cannot contribute to a set- 
tlement, aand we have already made some 
progress in this direction. I want to take 
this opportunity to express the deep appre- 
ciation of my delegation, and I am sure of 
my Government as well, for the very helpful 
initiatives which Mexico has taken in bring- 
ing to fruition the Treaty for a Latin Amer- 
ican Nuclear Free Zone and in advancing 
the Geneva negotiations for a general nu- 
clear non-proliferation treaty. 

We have also talked at some length about 
our mutual balance of payments problems. 
I am frank to say—there is no use in de- 
ceiving ourselves about it—that the United 
States faces a fiscal and monetary crisis. I 
am confident that we will deal successfully 
with that crisis. We in the United States 
understand the concern of you in Mexico 
that the measures we may feel compelled to 
take will complicate your own balance of 
payments. We are grateful for your reciprocal 
understanding of our position. And we are 
especially grateful for the strong support 
which the dollar received from the Mexican 
Treasury and the Mexican Government dur- 
ing the recent international gold crisis. 

This is another example of a problem 
which we both face but which we cannot 
solve acting either separately or together. 
It requires broader international action. 

There is great significance in the fact 
that the problems which concern us are 
moving from the realm of our bilateral re- 
lations to the world stage. It means not 
only that our bilateral relations are improv- 
ing. It means that we can each devote a 
larger share of our energies to attacking 
these broader problems. The United States 
delegation derives particular satisfaction 
from the presence at this conference of two 
outstanding Foreign Ministers of Mexico— 
Senator Padilla and Senator Tello—who, 
after having already made lasting reputa- 
tions as statesmen on the world stage, have 
turned their attention to legislative matters. 
It does honor to us all that two such distin- 
guished men, with their positions in history 
already secure, are still willing to give the 
Congress of Mexico—and through this meet- 
ing the Congress of the United States as 
well—the benefit of their great wisdom and 
experience. 

Happily, not all of the items on our agenda 
have been so intractable as the control of 
nuclear weapons and the re-ordering of the 
world’s monetary system, One of the more 
agreeable matters has been the forthcoming 
Olympic Games. My delegation has been most 
gratified to learn in greater detail about the 
plans for these Games and especially about 
the Cultural Olympics which will be held in 
conjunction with them. What a splendid and 
imaginative idea it is to have a Cultural 
Olympics. I hope it will become a firm tradi- 
tion—another monument to Mexican leader- 
ship. It has the potential of becoming even 
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more valuable and 
athletic events. 

Finally, I want to express my delegation’s 
deep appreciation to the entire Mexican dele- 
gation which, as usual, has come well pre- 
pared and has presented its points of view 
with clarity, with frankness, and with friend- 
liness, I particularly want to say what a 
pleasure it has been to work with you, Sen- 
ator Aguirre, and with you, Dr. Guel. 

And so, it is with some sadness but a 
great deal of satisfaction that I declare this 
Eighth Mexico-United States Interparlia- 
mentary Conference officially adjourned, 


JOINT STATEMENT OF HEADS OF DELEGATION, 
MExIco-UNITED STATES INTERPARLIAMENTARY 
CONFERENCE, HONOLULU, APRIL 16, 1968 


Concluding this 8th annual Interparlia- 
mentary conference between Mexico and the 
United States, the heads of the two delega- 
tions find themselves in a truly remarkable 
degree of agreement and join in making the 
following statement, 

We observe with deep mutual gratification 
the constantly increasing friendship and 
progressively improving relations between 
our two countries. 

We take pride in the amicable solutions 
which our two countries have found in re- 
cent years to a number of mutual issues, 
such as the settlement of the previous dis- 
agreement over the Chamizal, the purifica- 
tion of the waters of the Colorado and Rio 
Grande Rivers, and the improvement of con- 
ditions along our common border, 

We find ourselves in agreement with the 
objectives of the Treaty of Tlatelolco, Proto- 
col II of which has been signed by the 
United States, thereby contributing to mak- 
ing Latin America free of nuclear weapons. 

We hope and believe that the Non-Pro- 
liferation Treaty which has been under con- 
sideration at Geneva and which will be dis- 
cussed at the next session of the United Na- 
tions will be a further step in the direction 
of effective disarmament and world peace. 

We are encouraged by the strengthening 
of the Organization of American States and 
look forward together to progress in the 
mutual struggle against poverty and illiter- 
acy in the hemisphere and to a time when 
the bonds of friendship will embrace all the 
nations of the hemisphere in a family united 
by common hopes for the future of man. 

We are pleased with the increasing two- 
way flow of official and private visitors, of cul- 
tural and educational interchanges between 
our two countries, and the increasing volume 
of trade, travel and communication, 

We express our appreciation to President 
Lyndon B. Johnson of the United States for 
meeting with us informally during his visit 
to Honolulu. We point out that our confer- 
ences have always met with the Presidents of 
our respective countries—a further mani- 
festation of the good relations which exist 
between the Executive and Legislative 
Branches of our two governments. 

Finally, we wish to express our deep ap- 
preciation to the Governor of Hawaii, the 
Honorable John A. Burns, and to the people 
of Honolulu for their cordial hospitality dur- 
ing our stay, which has been both pleasant 
and productive. 


important than the 


Mexico; THE PROBLEMS OF PROXIMITY 
(By Gladys Delmas) 

Mexico City.—‘“I believe in the Mexican 
peso as I believe in the dollar,” Minister of 
Finance Antonio Ortiz Mena said during the 
“gold rush” last November while the central 
bankers of the western world hemmed and 
hawed about how firmly and under what 
conditions they would support the price of 
gold and the parity of the dollar. Then he 
dramatically opened the vaults of the Bank 
of Mexico, offering ingots to all comers. Thus 
Mexico, alone among nations, laid on the 
line its entire gold reserves—$260 million. 
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The sale of gold coins has always been free in 
Mexico, at a slightly higher price per ounce 
than bars, which are sold only to registered 
jewelers and manufacturers. It was at the 
coin price that the ingots were offered when 
the coins gave out. Nevertheless, this was an 
extraordinary gesture: the difference in 
price would not have protected Mexico had 
the dollar fallen victim to the gold rush. 
With all eyes on Europe, we hardly found 
time to say “Thank you.“ 

Latin America so often appears to us just 
a vast problem area—walls scrawled with 
“Yanqui No!” smashed embassy windows, 
aid that never seems to accomplish its pur- 
pose—that we easily overlooked Mexico, a 
stable, steadily growing country, still rela- 
tively poor, of course, but at this stage of its 
development we no longer grant it Food for 
Peace, and am is all but phased out. 

One reason why Mexico is so different from 
the other countries of Latin America is a 
simple geographical fact: we have a long 
common frontier. That much of the south- 
western United States was once Mexican and 
that we acquired it by imperialist methods— 
we called it “manifest destiny” then—is no 
longer a rankling issue between us. Mexicans 
are realists who recognize a fait accompli; 
they recognize too that we are not likely to 
repeat the grab. Our proximity, however, im- 
plies other perils and problems for both na- 
tions, but it also brings benefits and stimu- 
lates reactions that have had an important 
and healthy infiuence on Mexico’s own 
development. 


THE MAGNETIC BORDER 


The border itself is a problem: it separates 
such vastly different cultures, such striking 
differences in the standard of living, even 
though the Mexican side is generally more 
prosperous than the rest of Mexico. Vast 
deserts separate it from the heartland, mak- 
ing it almost another Mexico. Thus the at- 
traction of American goods across the bor- 
der is tremendous; the dollar drain from 
shopping expeditions “to the other side” 
wipes out at least half of the income Mex- 
ico collects from American tourists, In spite 
of their relative prosperity, the Mexican bor- 
der towns look poor and miserable in com- 
parison with their twins on the American 
side. Some, such as Tijuana, are overtly vice 
districts. Most are clogged with unemployed, 
usually unskilled farmers from the interior 
hoping for a chance at the high wages (by 
their standards) so temptingly close. 

In the last few years, the Mexican govern- 
ment has tackled the problem with imagi- 
nation and zeal. The first program, started 
some years ago under President López 
Mateos, sought to present a more attractive 
image of Mexico. Handsome new gateways 
were built to expedite customs and immigra- 
tion formalities; the Mexican end of the in- 
ternational bridge at Laredo, for instance, is 
now far more splendid and efficiently con- 
ceived than the American one. New hotels 
and motels sprung up with government aid, 
as luxurious as any in the United States; 
modern shopping centers, selling the best 
of Mexican crafts rather than the usual 
tourist Junk, have been opened; streets have 
been paved and lighted, conference halls 
built to encourage international meetings 
and others between Mexican businessmen 
from the interior and their northern fel- 
lows, as well as Mexican cultural events to 
link the Americanized border with the “real” 
Mexico. 

To stem the tide of dollars across the bor- 
der, Mexican manufacturers are offered tax 
concessions, privileged freight rates; and 
promotional campaigns as incentives to de- 
velop the rich border market; recently there 
has been a campaign against professional 
smuggling. The national government has 
just set up a Bureau of Standards whose 
seal guarantees that goods are of interna- 
tional quality. Thanks to such measures, the 
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sale of Mexican goods along the frontier has 
more than tripled since 1960. 

In the spring of 1965, Minister of Indus- 
try and Commerce Octaviano Campos Salas 
made a dramatic proposal, Why shouldn’t 
Mexico, with its abundance of cheap, poten- 
tially skilled, and easily trained labor, com- 
pete with Hong Kong, Taiwan, and Japan in 
the manufacture of labor-intensive goods? 
The frontier is crowded with would-be emi- 
grants and other unemployed; Mexico lacks 
the capital to set up such industries on its 
own. Thus a new organization was created, 
the Frontier Industries Program, in which 
the whole process of investments and im- 
ports is reversed: foreigners may Own one 
hundred per cent of a company; they may 
bring in, duty free and with a minimum of 
formalities, machinery, raw materials, parts 
for assembly—but all their product must be 
exported. Since the fall of 1966, some eighty 
new companies have been set up, providing 
some six thousand new jobs, and many others 
are knocking at the door. The minister has 
recently urged Mexican capital to enter the 
field, and even suggested that such enclaves 
be established elsewhere in the country. 

Such a program presents great advantages 
for certain types of American industry, par- 
ticularly for the assembly of small elec- 
tronic units, or for the needle industries, 
which may use sophisticated American tex- 
tiles cut to American patterns. With easier 
supervision and lower transport costs than 
in the Pacific area, all-American materials 
can thus be used. The possibility of all- 
American ownership is another advantage 
that would not be permitted in Japan, for in- 
stance. “The Americans have lost their world 
leadership in the production of cheap radios, 
tape recorders, portable TV sets, and so on.“ 
a young Mexican official said to me. “Thanks 
to this program, they can produce as cheaply 
as Japan—if not more cheaply. It’s a bo- 
nanza we're giving them.” 

There are drawbacks. American labor 
unions are firmly opposed: they see a parallel 
to the move of the textile industry from 
New England to the South. The AFL-CIO re- 
solved at its latest Miami Beach convention 
to exert all possible pressure to obstruct the 
program, Mexican labor unions point out, 
however, that far from harming American 
labor, the program should help it by creat- 
ing new jobs for the manufacturing of parts 
on the American side, particularly in the 
southern part of Texas, which is a depressed 
region. The labor issue is certainly one reason 
why the big American companies have not 
yet come in in force: they prefer to use sub- 
contractors where their own labor relations 
are not in jeopardy. 

In any case, even these small beginnings 
are having some surprising effects. In Tijuana, 
I was told, there are noticeably fewer women 
walking the streets, and it is becoming diffi- 
cult to find servants. Neither pressures from 
American unions nor sporadic U.S. attempts 
to limit the rights of registered Mexican 
laborers who commute daily to the other 
side are likely to provoke an official protest. 
These are purely matters of U.S. concern, 
Mexico feels, and it is one of its basic princl- 
ples that no state shall interfere in the in- 
ternal affairs of another. 

A BOON TO UNITY 

But if Mexico refrains from asking privi- 
leges for its citizens in other countries, at 
home its policy is among the sternest in the 
world in defending its own. Here its past ex- 
perience has provided a never-forgotten les- 
son. In 1910, when the revolution started, 
almost all the basic structure of the econ- 
omy—railroads, mines, electric power, tele- 
phones, commercial agriculture, and oil— 
was in foreign hands, chiefly American. Any 
government measures not to their liking were 
immediately protested by their embassies, 
and the Mexican government usually was 
obliged to accede. The economy was, as & con- 
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sequence, almost entirely oriented toward 
export, so that foreign investment was of 
relatively little benefit to the Mexicans them- 
selves. However, a few energetic Mexicans 
were beginning to build for local consump- 
tion; the first large-scale paper mill in Latin 
America was built in 1894, the first steel mill 
in 1903. 

Nevertheless, the first generation of econ- 
omists who emerged after the bloody years 
of revolution felt obliged to go slowly toward 
their goal of Mexican control of Mexican in- 
dustry. It was not until the oil companies 
openly flouted Mexican law and the decisions 
of the Mexican Supreme Court that the first 
dramatic step toward ‘‘Mexicanization” was 
taken and the oil fields expropriated. This 
act, more than any other, contributed to the 
uniting of all Mexicans behind their govern- 
ment and to a new sense of pride in their 
own capacity and national identity. Its suc- 
cess, in spite of political and even military 
threats, an international boycott, a credit 
freeze, and the massive departure of foreign 
technicians, encouraged the government pro- 
gressively to gain control of other basic sec- 
tors of the economy and to become progres- 
sively more stringent in allowing foreign en- 
trepreneurs into the country. 

Today, more than ninety per cent of in- 
vestment in Mexico is Mexican, including all 
public services and the basic sectors of indus- 
try. Agricultural and financial activity are, by 
law, exclusively reserved for Mexicans; indus- 
tries closely connected with the basic sectors 
and the exploitation of “non-renewable re- 
sources” must have a majority of Mexican 
capital. Only when a foreign company can 
offer new technology, possibilities for export, 
a significant number of new jobs, and the 
stimulation of ancillary industries—or when 
Mexican capital has proved unwilling to un- 
dertake the risks involved—is it allowed to 
maintain full control. Even then, only a small 
number of foreign managers are allowed into 
the country for the limited time considered 
necessary to train Mexicans to replace them. 
Compare this situation with that of Canada, 
our other neighbor, where foreigners, mostly 
Americans, own an estimated seventy per 
cent of the oil and gas industry and sixty 
per cent of the mining, and control sixty per 
cent of manufacturing. Yet in spite of all 
these restrictions, more severe than those in 
any Latin-American country, during the past 
five years Mexico has received more foreign 
capital—investment and loans—than any 
other. 

Mexico may restrict the entrance of the 
investment dollar, but the tourist dollar is 
ardently wooed; it is the most obvious bene- 
fit from our proximity. In spite of the outflow 
across the border and the increasing tend- 
ency of Mexicans to travel to far places, 
which is beginning to worry the Mexican 
government as it does our own, the net in- 
come from this “industry without chimneys” 
was about $400 million in 1966. This provides 
that extra influx of capital, without interest 
or amortization, which economists say is es- 
sential for successful development. Tourism 
also provides much new employment, im- 
portant in a demographically exploding coun- 
try, for much less investment per job than 
industry would require. 

Another immediate benefit of proximity 
is the military umbrella. Mexico is proud that 
it spends less than ten per cent of the fed- 
eral budget for the military—who, in any 
case, are engaged more in civic-action pro- 
grams than in martial activities. It owns 
no sophisticated “hardware” and the gov- 
ernment has just declared—in striking con- 
trast to most of South America—that hence- 
forth it will buy no arms whatsoever abroad. 
It is proud of this pacifist stand, but it some- 
times forgets that the power and friendship 
of its neighbor contribute, in some degree at 
least, toward making it possible. 

Our protective military might and Mexico's 
dependence on U.S. trade, which is over 
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sixty per cent of its total, have made it poli- 
tically important for Mexico to adopt as a 
counterreaction an independent policy in for- 
eign affairs and a set of principles and ideals 
to which it can refer with some consistency 
as justification for its position. It is deter- 
mined, above all, not to be a satellite of the 
United States. Thus, in spite of our cajole- 
ments and a majority vote in the Organiza- 
tion of American States to expel Cuba, Mexico 
maintains diplomatic relations with the 
Castro regime. 

Mexico was among the most vocal of the 
Latin-American countries in deploring our 
intervention in the Dominican Republic. It 
also has been among the earliest and most 
enthusiastic supporters of some hemisphere 
programs—the Latin American Free Trade 
Association (LAFTA), for instance—which 
we originally opposed, however useful we 
think them now. 

Because of this independence and its re- 
sounding success at home in managing its 
political and economic affairs, Mexico seems 
cut out for leadership in Latin America. This 
it firmly rejects. One of the principles born 
of its painful past to which it constantly re- 
fers is the equality of nations, great and 
small. During the recent visit of the Presi- 
dent of El Salvador, Mexican President Diaz 
Ordaz emphasized this theme over and over: 
“We wish to co-operate with you, but not as 
a Big Brother. We are not seeking leadership 
of any kind, anywhere.” 

From its old experience with foreign com- 
panies, particularly during the oil crisis, has 
come Mexico’s defense of the “Calvo clause,” 
which it emphasizes more than any other 
country. This concept grew out of a treatise 
on international law written by an Argen- 
tine, Carlos Calvo, in the nineteenth century. 
As Mexico has interpreted it, it means that 
no foreigner, in any circumstances, may in- 
voke diplomatic protection but must seek 
redress through the local courts, with no 
more rights than local citizens. The legality 
of this concept has been debated by inter- 
national lawyers for years—with the opposi- 
tion citing the incompetence and corruption 
of local justice and the reluctance of inves- 
tors to depend on it. Mexico does not argue; 
it simply demands a signature agreeing to 
the doctrine from any prospective investor. 
But it has also instructed its embassies ev- 
erywhere to observe the same rule—no Mex- 
ican may appeal to them for extralegal help. 

Examples of this reciprocity are numerous. 
Since Mexico so objects to fully owned for- 
eign companies within its own borders, Mexi- 
can businessmen when investing abroad, par- 
ticularly in Central America, are urged to 
look for local capital and accept a minority 
interest. In most cases they have complied. 
Mexico asks that foreign investment con- 
tribute to its own technology: the govern- 
ment-owned railroad-car factory recently 
won a bid in a worldwide competition for 
the delivery of $11 million worth of cars to 
the Colombian railroads, not only because of 
generous credit terms but more particularly 
because forty per cent of the manufacturing 
is to be done in Colombia under Mexican 
technical supervision, thus aiding the Colom- 
bians to set up their own industry. 


THE MEXICAN VIRTUES 


If our proximity has thus stimulated 
Mexico to define and maintain a more con- 
sistent foreign policy than any of its neigh- 
bors, it has also been useful in provoking 
a deep sense of ‘“‘Mexicanism” at home. Amer- 
ican ways are, of course, creeping in. But all 
traditions that are not directly antagonistic 
to the modern world that Mexico longs to 
enter are lovingly preserved. The charros still 
ride in their spendid silver-spangled out- 
fits—although today they are more often 
bankers than cowboys. The mariachis still 
serenade a loved one in the early dawn of 
her saint’s day, even though they awaken a 
whole apartment building in the process. 
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Fiestas are still fiestas, even though sound 
management of family finances should often 
preclude them. And bread has not completely 
replaced the humble tortilla, although most 
Mexicans can now afford it. Even those of 
pure Spanish blood are proud of being Mexi- 
can and of the unique way of life that has 
developed here. One important result of this 
strong sense of national identity is that there 
is no “brain drain.” Students eagerly seek 
higher education abroad, but they come 
home. 

This nationalism, however, is far from 
xenophobic: in spite of its relative poverty— 
a per capita income in 1966 of $455 as com- 
pared with $751 for Venezuela and $709 for 
Argentina—Mexico is far more generous than 
any other Latin-American country. Even the 
United States is in Mexico’s debt in several 
projects, one of the most striking of which 
is the Third Country Training Program for 
students from the rest of Latin America. 
Students chosen by U.S. Agency for Interna- 
tional Development offices in other countries 
are sent to Mexico, their expenses paid partly 
by their country of origin and partly by am. 
Mexico offers them free tuition and other 
facilities—in some cases a monthly stipend— 
at an annual cost that the United States es- 
timates to be about $5 million. Mexican stu- 
dents are being turned away from local uni- 
versities for lack of room, while each year 
some ten thousand foreigners are occupying 
class space that might otherwise be used by 
Mexicans. The advantages Mexico offers as 
a training center for Latin Americans are 
numerous: a language and culture similar 
to their own, a technology better adapted to 
their needs than ours is, and a living example 
of how it can be used to promote healthy, 
steady growth. Besides, because of Mexico's 
stringent immigration regulations, these stu- 
dents must go home again. 

Mutual agricultural projects have de- 
veloped from proximity, too. The campaign 
to eradicate foot-and-mouth disease, essen- 
tial to keep our own herds healthy, is a 
never-ending battle; a team of U.S. and 
Mexican experts work together still, examin- 
ing suspicious cases and guarding the ports 
of entry. Eradication of the screw worm and 
the fruit fly is a current objective, through 
use of the same co-operative methods. 

The great success story today, however, 
comes from Mexico’s own agricultural com- 
plex for education, research, and extension 
training at Chapingo, near Mexico City, 
started in 1923. The work done there with 
modest facilities has shown striking results: 
from 1943 to 1963, Mexico more than doubled 
its food production; corn yields rose from 
44 bushels a hectare to 32. The average 
daily calorie intake rose from 1,700 per per- 
son to 2,700; Mexico is no longer one of the 
hungry countries. 

Impressed by these results, the Rockefeller 
Foundation in 1963 donated funds to set up 
the International Center for Corn and Wheat 
Improvement at Chapingo. Seventy per cent 
of the total, however, came from the Mexican 
government and from loans made to it by 
the International Development Bank and 
AID. The first results have been remarkable: 
@ new strain of short-stemmed wheat which, 
in a couple of years, has made Pakistan prac- 
tically self-sufficient and has greatly im- 
proved yields in India; hybrid corn that has 
done the same in Africa and Southeast Asia; 
& new type of potato now grown in twelve 
countries in various parts of the world. In 
collaboration with the University of Mani- 
toba, a new cereal is being created that will 
have a much higher percentage of certain 
amino acids, necessary for a balanced diet, 
than any now known. 

The activities of the United Nations here 
are another example of Mexico’s eagerness to 
share. Nearly half of all U.N. Latin-American 
programs for development, economic train- 
ing, and research are located in Mexico City. 
When I asked why, I was answered by a flood 
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of reasons. One is Mexico's generosity: from 
1950 to 1967, the government contributed 
$2.7 million to these projects in addition to 
its normal quotas. A more mundane reason 
is that there are no exchange problems, and 
the fact that Mexican professors keep their 
students at the grindstone—no mafiana here. 
But above all, I was told, Mexico is much 
more in touch with the modern world than 
are its neighbors to the south, 

Herein lies, I believe, the greatest benefit 
that Mexico receives from our proximity. 
Other Latin-American nations are growing 
and industrializing, but the growth is hap- 
hazard and unorganized, Argentina provides 
tremendous incentives for new industry, only 
to find that there is insufficient electric pow- 
er and inadequate transport. Brazil is not 
only letting its proud new capital, Brasilia, 
grow shoddy for lack of maintenance but has 
allowed the splendid highway over the moun- 
tains from Sao Paulo to Santos, hailed in its 
time as a great feat of engineering, to grow 
pitted and dusty. Peru, joyful in the bonanza 
of its new fish-meal industry, has overfished 
its waters, thus starving the birds who pro- 
vided precious guano; almost all the pro- 
tein-rich fish meal is exported as cattle food, 
while half the population is on the verge of 
starvation. 

Only Mexico is conscious of the need for 
priorities—electric power before industry, 
roads before cheap automobiles, people be- 
fore profits. Mexico has the finest network of 
highways in the hemisphere, and washouts 
caused by the deluges of the rainy season are 
repaired within weeks. Only Mexico has de- 
veloped its social program—social security 
with emphasis on the whole man and not 
just medical care and pensions, profit shar- 
ing in industry, rural improvement—along 
with its growing prosperity. Only Mexico has 
a clearly defined policy in regard to the rela- 
tive roles of state and private enterprise in 
the development process, Although Mexico 
constantly reiterates that it is not trying to 
become a minor United States, our proximate 
example has set it on the path of building 
a modern industrial state through uniquely 
Mexican methods. Mexico is still a relatively 
poor country. But in the clarity of its goal 
and its steadiness in pursuing it, it is the 
only really modern nation in Latin America. 


AIRPORT SAFETY 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, we are all 
quite aware of the tremendous new de- 
mands on our existing airports and air 
safety system which will be made within 
the next decade. In view of what I have 
long felt to be an inability within the 
administration to propose any construc- 
tive airport development plan, last Au- 
gust I introduced a proposal—S. 2379— 
calling for an airport development fund 
comprised of various user taxes to be 
used to expand and renew our hub air- 
port facilities. I am still aware of no ad- 
ministration plan which comprehen- 
sively deals with airport development. 

On the other hand, there does seem to 
be a significant amount of activity in 
the air safety field. The U.S. News & 
World Report in its May 6, 1968, edition, 

s some of the new safeguards 
which hopefully will be introduced in the 
near future to improve air safety. 

I am also concerned with the apparent 
inability to deal with noise abatement 
around airports. We must find some an- 
swers to the noise problem since the SST 
and other supersonic planes may soon be 
flying over our populated areas. 

It is still my view that until a fuller 
effort is made to develop our ground 
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facilities we will never be able to have 
the efficiency and safety which we re- 
quire. 


I ask unanimous consent that the U.S. 
News & World Report article be printed 
in the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Big CHANGES COMING For AIR TRAVELERS 


Big changes are in prospect for the air 
traveler within the next 10 years, if fore- 
casts given to the airline industry by one of 
its top authorities prove to be correct, 

These forecasts, prepared for the Inter- 
national Air Transport Association by J. T. 
Dyment, chief engineer of Air Canada, hold 
out this prospect for the passenger of the 
future— 

Flights will be not only faster and more 
comfortable, but also far safer. 

Plans for flying will almost never be upset 
by bad weather or mechanical trouble. 

The plane a passenger rides in will actually 
fly itself just about all the time, even when 
landing in snow or fog. Navigation will be 
completely automatic. 

New safeguards will be incorporated into 
fuels, engines, other features of the aircraft 
to guard against fire and failure due to stress 
and stain. 

Fires, when they occur, will be far less 
dangerous than they are today. Collisions 
in midair will be less likely in spite of a 
vast increase in traffic, 


CHANGING AIRCRAFT 


A completely new type of aircraft will 
whisk travelers between neighboring cities 
and from point to point within sprawling 
metropolitan areas. 

Some of the changes on which Mr. Dyment 
is counting already have begun to take shape. 

A new type of jet engine, the airline ex- 
pert points out, is being designed for the 
jumbo jets that are due to fly next year. 
These new engines will be more powerful 
without being heavier or longer. They're ex- 
pected to use about 5 per cent less fuel for 
a given trip than engines that would have 
to be built on the basis of current designs, 

Planes equipped with these engines should 
be more economical to operate—a factor that 
will help hold down passenger fares. 

The new engine, because of changes in 
design, will also be much less likely to 
develop acute indigestion if it gobbles up a 
bird or two. 


FIRE THREAT REDUCED 


A major development in the fuel system 
within the next few years is expected to re- 
duce the threat of fires in case of a crash 
landing or if a leak develops in the fuel tank. 
Here, the industry is informed, there are two 
avenues to improvement: 

Carry fuel in jellied form, so it will not 
spray out of ruptured tank or give off flam- 
mable vapors. 

As an alternative, fill the fuel tank with a 
foamy plastic that reduces the capacity of 
the tank only 2 per cent but still keeps fuel 
from spraying if the tank ruptures. 

Experiments with both approaches to the 
problem are going on right now. 

Each passenger will have a heat-resistant 
plastic bag, small enough to be stowed in a 
cigarette package but large enough, when un- 
folded, to retain the air needed to breathe for 
five or 10 minutes, This device, developed by 
the Federal Aviation Administration, will 
give people more time to get clear of a plane 
in a crash accompanied by smoke. 


IMPROVED SEATS 
Draperies and upholstery will be of mate- 
rials that will not give off harmful vapors in 
case Of fire. Backs of seats and instrument 
panels are to be redesigned to reduce the 
dangers of head injuries in accidents. 
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Crashes, however, will be much less likely 
for a variety of reasons, the experts say. 

For one thing, there is to be a massive im- 
provement in maintenance. 

Airlines already have discovered that the 
condition of the combustion chambers in an 
engine can be checked by wrapping the en- 
gine with photographic film and inserting a 
radioactive isotope. The result is an X-ray 
film showing any failures or cracks long be- 
fore they are large enough to cause trouble. 

Another device holds promise along the 
same lines. Long bundles of optical fibers will 
be inserted into the airframe to enable 
mechanics to inspect the inside of the wing 
and other inaccessible parts. In these fibers, 
light rays actually bend around corners. 

With such aids, airlines will not have to 
break down engines at periodic intervals. 
Maintenance, as a result, should be better 
and more economical. 

Multichannel data-transmission systems 
will enable a few cables to replace the many 
miles of complex electrical wiring that can 
cause trouble nowadays. 


NEW WARNING SYSTEM 


Sensing devices, in far greater numbers, 
will give warning of impending trouble. And 
the airliner will have the ability to switch 
automatically from a faulty mechanism to a 
spare, backup unit while in flight. As Mr. 
Dyment puts it: 

“Practically all units being designed for 
the future will have this self-test, self-moni- 
toring fault isolation, automatic-alternative 
operation, and fault-indication capabilities 
built into them.” 

In operation, the airliners will become al- 
most automatic from takeoff to touchdown. 

Navigational information will be beamed 
to the plane from ground stations along the 
route. A computer aboard the plane will con- 
vert these data into a precise location, which 
will be displayed before the pilot on a mov- 
ing map of the area over which he is flying. 
Thus, the pilot will always know where he is 
in relation to mountains and other obstacles. 

The map will continue to unfold on a 
cathode-ray tube until just before the plane 
descends for a landing. 


DETECTION OF OTHER PLANES 


All airliners will be equipped with devices 
to detect other planes in the vicinity, com- 
pute their speed and course, give warning of 
a possible collision, and in all probability feed 
the necessary change of course or altitude to 
an automatic pilot for instant evasive 
action. 

Equipment of this type has already been 
tested in some planes. 

Instruments in the cockpit are to be im- 
proved, especially the altimeter, which, in 
the past, has been the source of errors in 
determining altitude. 

At airports, the flight paths of all planes 
taking off and landing will be worked out 
by computers to get them in and out of the 
areas as fast as possible and avoid collisions. 
Planes will be under “positive control” of the 
control towers at all times. 

SEEING THROUGH FOG 

Special radar units are expected to give 
pilots a good picture of the area about a mile 
and a half ahead of the aircraft even in the 
worst weather. 

Runways will be grooved to reduce the 
hazards of skidding under icy conditions. 
Urea pellets, instead of sand, will be used to 
remove ice and snow. 

In these highly sophisticated, almost auto- 
matic planes of the future, the pilot, accord- 
ing to Mr. Dyment, will no longer be regarded 
as a kind of airborne chauffeur. Rather, he 
will be considered to be “the manager of a 
10-million to 40-million-dollar investment.” 
He will be able to fly the plane in emergencies 
but should rarely find it necessary to do so. 

How will the pilot keep his hand in, if he 
rarely handles the controls? Mr, Dyment told 
the airline executives that the answer to 
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this question—and to the future training of 
pilots—lies in advanced on-the-ground 
trainers, which will simulate actual flight “so 
closely that training with a big transport air- 
plane can be eliminated, except for check- 
outs on the nonhazardous procedures.” 

Recently, an airliner crashed into a motel 
in New Orleans while executing an emer- 
gency training maneuver. 

New types of aircraft will come into use, 
besides the jumbo jets, airbuses and super- 
sonic transports now under development, Mr. 
Dyment predicted, 

For relatively short hops—up to 300 miles— 
there will be a hybrid craft—half helicopter, 
half prop-driven plane. A rigid rotor, with 
about 30 per cent fewer parts than the 
conventional rotor, will be used for vertical 
takeoffs and landings. In forward flight, the 
rotor will be folded and stowed, and the 
propeller will take over. The “composite heli- 
copter” will also have a short wing. 

The first step in that development—a 
rigid-rotor helicopter—has already been 
taken by Lockheed, now building this type 
of craft for the U.S. Army. 


PROMISE FOR FUTURE 


When the evolution is finished—around 
1980—the composite plane is expected to 
have far more speed and capacity than to- 
day’s helicopters. 

Looking still further ahead, the Canadian 
expert predicts that by the year 2000 “all 
airline airplanes, subsonic and supersonic, 
will be wingless, wheelless, lifting-body vehi- 
cles” powered by a combination of “hori- 
zontal-thrust and lift-thrust engines.” He 
also believes a nuclear plane could be built 
within 10 years and evolve by 1990 into a 
million-pound craft carrying 1,000 passengers. 
Shielding for a nuclear engine, Mr. Dyment 
says, will weigh less than the fuel for one of 
the jumbo jets. 

Increasing size is expected to be accom- 
panied by decreasing costs per passenger 
mile—hence probably lower fares. 

Some airline executives have suggested 
reductions of as much as 50 per cent in long- 
distance fares when the jumbo jets are in 
widespread use. 

With all these advances, however, some 
problems will remain. Mr. Dyment warned 
the industry about these: 

Speeds much above 1,800 miles per hour— 
the speed set for the U.S. version of the 
SST—are not likely in this century. The 
technical problem in changing from 1,800 
to 6,000 miles per hour is much greater than 
the problem of changing from 600 to 1,800. 

The sonic boom, which occurs when a 
plane flies faster than sound, will remain. 
The pressures the public will accept are 
likely to be “considerably lower than the 
value the manufacturers believe will be ac- 
ceptable.” 

Smoke from airliner exhausts will be a 
continuing worry. Some aircraft engines 
smoke more than others, and the pressure 
will be on manufacturers to improve the 
“smokers.” There will also be research on 
additives that can reduce or eliminate smoke 
without adding to fuel costs. 

Mr. Dyment sees no solution at hand for 
the problem of ‘“clear-air turbulence”—ver- 
tical air currents in a completely clear sky 
that can serd an airliner plunging thousands 
of feet without warning. No “all-capable 
black box“ is being developed that can give 
advance warning of that kind of situation. 

For flying at extremely high altitudes, 
earlier warnings of increased cosmic-ray ac- 
tivity will be needed. 

New methods of handling passengers and 
baggage at the airports, and better ground 
transportation to and from airports, need 
to be developed. 

NOISE ABATEMENT 

Mr. Dyment predicts that the noise around 
airports will become less intense but more 
constant. 
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Another airline authority, A. Baltensweiler 
of Swissair, says he is worried about the 
“sideline noise” of the SST during takeoff. 
The noise this plane will emit underneath 
the takeoff path will be “quite acceptable to 
today’s standards,” Mr. Baltensweiler says, 
“but populated areas abreast of the runway 
will be flooded with noise” exceeding that 
from today’s largest planes “by a very, very 
wide margin.” 

All in all, as the experts see it, air travel 
in the future should be exciting and re- 
warding, even if effects on the ground leave 
something to be desired. 


EARMARKING OF CERTAIN REVE- 
NUES FOR THE LAND AND 
WATER CONSERVATION FUND 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, the 
Washington Post on Sunday, April 28, 
published an excellent editorial on S. 
1401, the bill to amend the Land and 
Water Conservation Fund Act, which 
the Senate passed on Tuesday. The Post 
editorial so clearly summarizes the situ- 
ation, and so cogently puts the issues 
involved in the legislation into proper 
perspective, that I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the text printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SHOWDOWN ON PARK FUNDS 


For several days the Senate has debated 
the bill to supplement the Land and Water 
Conservation Fund and to speed the acquisi- 
tion of national and state park lands. Sen- 
ator Jackson described it as “emergency leg- 
islation to save and maintain the outdoor 
recreation programs of the states and of the 
Federal Government.” Senator Kuchel said 
it is the most important conservation meas- 
ure that will come before Congress this year. 
It was unanimously endorsed by the Senate 
Interior Committee. Yet some Senators are 
attempting to destroy it by amendments. 

The chief purposes of the bill are to make 
possible the acquisition of park lands be- 
fore they are despoiled or committed to other 
purposes and to counteract escalating land 
prices. It is not uncommon for Congress to 
authorize a national park estimated to cost 
$14 million, as in the case of Point Reyes 
National Seashore, and then find when it 
gets around to buying the land a few years 
later that the ultimate price tag will be $55 
million. The National Park Service must have 
new tools to deal with this problem. 

Several such tools are provided in the 
Senate bill. One would be authority to ac- 
quire options on lands and waters in any 
area approved by Congress for park purposes, 
without waiting for specific appropriations. 
Another would permit contracts to purchase 
such lands in advance of appropriations up 
to $30 million a year. A third would permit 
lease-back and sell-back arrangements for 
land not immediately needed for recreational 
purposes, a device which the Interior De- 
partment estimates may return to the Gov- 
ernment from 40 to 100 per cent of the initial 
acquisition costs. 

Even more important is a reliable source 
of funds that will permit advance planning 
for the acquisition of park sites. For this 
purpose the bill would earmark $1.2 billion 
from the receipts of Outer Continental Shelf 
mineral leases over the next five years for 
the Land and Water Conservation Fund. 
Originally the bill would have channeled into 
this fund all the Outer Shelf receipts and 
other mineral-easing and national forest 
revenues on the ground that funds flowing 
into the Treasury from the sae of natural 
resources should be reinvested in recrea- 
tional lands for the benefit of all the 
people. 
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Under pressure from the Budget Bureau 
this was scaled down to a small fraction of 
the natural-resource revenue. What remains 
for the Conservation Fund is an irreducible 
minimum if a reasonable park-acquisition 
program is to be carried out. Approval of this 
bill, without crippling amendments, would 
ease the problem of acquiring a Redwood Na- 
tional Park, the proposed Potomac National 
River Park and many similar projects at rea- 
sonable prices. In the long run it may well 
save the Government billions of dollars 
through the taking of land at pre-escalation 
prices. The Senate should not let this op- 
portunity go down the drain for want of 
vision as to the Nation’s future recreational 
needs. 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I regret 
that a majority of the Senators present 
and voting on Monday did not agree with 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs that the best economy in the long 
run would be the earmarking of certain 
revenues for the land and water conser- 
vation fund to assure that the States and 
Federal agencies could acquire author- 
ized park areas before the land prices 
escalate even more. All of the money 
which would have been earmarked would 
still have to be appropriated by Congress 
through the regular procedure. I hope 
the Senate will have another opportunity 
to examine this question before the end 
of the 90th Congress. 

The bill retains many valuable land 
management tools and, in my judgment, 
even without the earmarking feature, it 
is good legislation. 


POLISH CONSTITUTION DAY 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President on the 3d 
of May, as we commemorate Polish Con- 
stitution Day, let all free men rededicate 
themselves to the cause of liberty and to 
the cause of justice. Let us remember 
those who are denied liberty and justice, 
and let us speak up for those ideals and 
pledge that our concern will endure un- 
til one day all men are free. 


URGENT ACTION NEEDED ON TAX 
INCREASE 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, the 
storm signals are up for the U.S. economy 
and are waving more frantically than 
ever. Everybody agrees that time is run- 
ning out. 

Congressional inaction on the long- 
delayed surtax and spending reductions 
may have already done much damge. 

Here are some startling facts concern- 
ing the economy as seen by our leading 
experts both in and out of government: 

The domestic economy is racing ahead 
at a dangerous pace. The first quarter 
increase in total production set a record 
of $20 billion, the largest quarter-to- 
quarter gain in history. There is evidence 
that the current quarter gain will equal 
if not exceed this figure. This, coupled 
with resurgent consumer spending, is 
putting an excessive strain on resources, 
which can result in grave consequences. 

The dollar is still shaky, and interna- 
tional confidence in it is still lacking. We 
must take action which will exhibit our 
willingness and ability to meet our fiscal 
responsibilities at home if confidence in 
the dollar is to be restored abroad. 

Wages, both union and nonunion, are 
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increasing too fast, Much of the first 
quarter increase in personal income can 
be attributed to a rise in the statutory 
minimum wage and increased social se- 
curity benefits, but increased industrial 
activity in the second quarter will likely 
result in more overtime, more jobs, 
higher wages, and larger personal in- 
comes. Consumers have also reduced the 
percentage of aftertax income that they 
save, from 7.5 percent last year to 6.8 
percent this year, thus pouring still more 
money into an already flooded economy. 

The cost of living continues to rise, 
with the March index posting the sharp- 
est increase in 8 months. The March rise 
of 0.4 percent over February is the 14th 
consecutive monthly advance in living 
costs. This consumer price rise largely 
affects our balance of trade as Western 
European countries trim their cost-of- 
living trend back to standards of a few 
years ago. 

Mr. President, the red flags are there. 
If we do not have fiscal balance, if we do 
not have congressional action on the tax 
bill, we will be faced not with a boom but 
with a bust. The time has come for 
Congress to act, to break the deadlock 
and accept the tax and spending cut 
package which will restore fiscal respon- 
sibility and divert an impending financial 
crisis. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD sev- 
eral articles published in the Wall Street 
Journal of April 29 and two articles pub- 
lished in the Washington Post. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Wall Street Journal, Apr. 29, 1968] 
BUSINESS INDICATORS POINT TO MORE INFLA- 
TION—CASE FOR Fiscal. RESTRAINT IS 

TERMED STRONGER 

(By Richard F. Janssen) 

WASHINGTON. —The Johnson Administra- 
tion’s bargaining in Congress for a tax in- 
crease will resume tomorrow against a back- 
drop of intensifying economic strains and a 
bulging budget deficit. 

Whether the increasingly ominous indi- 
eators will prove enough to break the stale- 
mate over spending cuts as a price for boost- 
ing taxes remains uncertain, but Administra- 
tion insiders figure the developments of the 
past few days have made the economic case 
for fiscal restraint more compelling than 
ever. 

“We've been saying since last fall that 
there’s a chamber of horrors around the 
corner,” one official recalls, and he cites evi- 
dence that the corner is currently being 
turned. 

In addition to the accelerating climb in 
consumer prices and the disturbing deficit 
in foreign trade that became apparent late 
last week, the Government reported today 
that the “leading indicators” of business 
point toward stronger inflationary pressures 
just ahead. What's more, the Government's 
own deficit on the new unified budget basis 
has run up to $28 billion through the first 
nine months of the fiscal year, ending June 
30, and even the seasonal influx of tax col- 
lections isn’t expected to work it back down 
to the $19.8 billion total estimated only last 
January. 

Of the 21 leading indicators available for 
March, the Commerce Department said, 16 
pointed up and only five were dropping or 
holding steady. When a similar number for 
February was published last month, only 
nine tilted up and 12 were moving down or 
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sideways. As these statistics that are con- 
sidered guides to overall activity a few 
months hence generally have been heading 
higher for about a year, they suggest that 
“we're likely to have a continuing strong 
rise in the economy well through 1968,” com- 
mented William H. Chartener, assistant com- 
merce secretary for economic affairs. 

While cautioning that officials “don’t par- 
ticularly like the scorecard approach” to 
interpreting the indicators, Mr. Chartener 
emphasized at a news conference that an 
“overwhelming preponderance” of all eco- 
nomic statistics available for March showed 
advances. These figures, most of which 
previously have been published separately, 
also include those considered to move along 
with or behind the economy generally. 


“ANOTHER LARGE RISE” SEEN IN GNP 


After a record advance in the first quarter, 
Mr. Chartener said, the gross national prod- 
uct is expected to show “another large rise” 
in the current quarter. This most compre- 
hensive measure of both private and Goy- 
ernment output of goods and services was 
reported as climbing by $20 billion in the 
March quarter to a $827.3 billion seasonally 
adjusted annual rate. As the foreign trade 
surplus component fell short of what was 
assumed, however, some analysts suspect the 
GNP rate for the first quarter might have 
to be pared back by perhaps $1 billion. 

Aside from the sometimes-dubious signals 
flashed by the leading-indicator compilation, 
Mr. Chartener cited these reasons to expect 
further rapid overall growth: “Sales were to 
strong to permit the rise in inventories” that 
businessmen generally wanted to achieve in 
the first quarter, so that their effort will con- 
tinue to spur heavy production; consumers 
have reduced the share of after-tax income 
that they save to 6.8% from the exceptional- 
ly large 7.5% of late last year, and the June 
quarter will be the first one fully reflecting 
added income from minimum-wage-law in- 
creases and liberalized Social Security bene- 
fits. 

President Johnson’s previously reported 
announcement that Vietmam expenses are 
rising, Mr. Chartener added, bodes a rise of 
roughly $2.5 billion this quarter in the de- 
fense-spending sector of the GNP, which 
rose by 82 4 billion to a $74.6 billion annual 
rate in the first quarter. 

Even passage of the long-sought 10% in- 
come-tax surcharge, on a comparable change 
in tax rates, would no longer do much to 
marrow the current fiscal year’s Federal 
deficit, other officials said in interviews. If 
taxes were raised in the next few weeks, they 
probably wouldn't pull more than $1.5 bil- 
lion to $2 billion extra into the Treasury 
before the fiscal year expires June 30, they 
said, 

That could hold the deficit to around $22 
billion, less than the approximately $24 bil- 
lion expected without such action, but still 
more than double the $8.8 billion of the last 
fiscal year and easily exceeding the deficit in 
any of the 10 years for which the budget has 
been reconstructed to mesh with the new 
unified approach; this approach includes the 
massive trust funds through which Social 
Security and certain other payments and re- 
cepits are channeled, as well as the outlays 
previously included in the narrower and now- 
abandoned administrative budget. 

Promising to keep the deficit from becom- 
ing even deeper, an analyst said, is the fact 
that receipts from individual taxpayers near 
the April 15 income-tax deadline have been 
“running somewhat better than anticipated,” 
giving as much as $400 million to $500 mil- 
lion extra help. Reports of fattening cor- 
porate profits in the first quarter, he added, 
suggest that the Treasury’s intake from this 
source might be about $500 million bigger 
than expected, too. 

While the Treasury isn't in a “fat” cash 
position, “life could be worse,” a debt expert 
said, and at the moment it appears the de- 
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partment will have little or no new borrow- 
ing to do to cover the current fiscal year's 
deficit. Through the end of March, the new 
budget figures show, the Treasury and other 
agencies borrowed $25.7 billion from the pub- 
lic, with the remainder of the deficit to that 
date covered by drawing down cash balances 
and miscellaneous financial transactions. 

The national debt outstanding is sure to 
rise in coming months, analysts add, but they 
expect the trust funds to amass enough of 
a surplus before June 30 so that as much as 
$4.5 billion of Government securities will be 
acquired by Government agencies themselves. 
Through this means and the maturing of 
some $5.5 billion of tax-anticipation bills in 
late June, they explain, the cumulative 
amount of borrowing from the public should 
be less by the end of the fiscal year than it 
was at the end of March. 


REFINANCING OF ISSUES 


Officials don't rule out the possibility, 
though, that they might try to attract some 
extra cash in connection with the refinanc- 
ing of $8 billion of longer-term issues that 
come due May 15. With about $3.9 billion of 
these held by private investors (and the rest 
in Government accounts) they would have 
the opportunity to raise perhaps $400 million 
of new cash by the frequently used device 
of accepting subscriptions for about 10% 
more in new issues than needed merely to 
replace the old ones. 

Plans for this financing won’t be nailed 
down until the last minute, of course, but 
some sources speculate that a logical offer 
would consist of one security of about seven 
years maturity and another much shorter 
one, of perhaps 15 months. 

The Treasury also could decide to get a 
head start on the next fiscal year’s borrowing 
sometime closer to June 30, because the Ad- 
ministration’s financial fears currently cen- 
ter mainly on the coming summer and fall. 
Unless a tax increase starts bringing in extra 
revenue at about the $10 billion annual rate 
sought, Mr. Chartener warned, the Govern- 
ment will face a “severe financial problem” in 
the second half of this calendar year. 


[From the Wall Street Journal, Apr. 29, 1968] 


THE OUTLOOK: APPRAISAL OF CURRENT TRENDS 
IN BUSINESS AND FINANCE 


For much of 1967, many economists went 
around with brows furrowed about the via- 
bility of the long boom. Despite smartly ris- 
ing incomes, consumers seemed sated with 
shiny new cars, cool to color TV, and strange- 
ly fascinated by fattening balances in their 
savings accounts. Businesses were periodi- 
cally paring back their capital spending 
plans, and only the Vietnam war seemd to 
be keeping the economy from becoming stuck 
on a plateau. 

But so far in 1968, the eternal American 
dream of an ever-larger helping of worldly 
goods and services is reasserting itself—and 
with an impatient intensity that could im- 
peril its realization. 

In the pervasive “sky's the limit“ mood, 
unions ask for and receive pay hikes in per- 
centages that would have been dismissed as 
daydreams a few years ago. Companies rap- 
idly post price increases with little evident 
worry that their clamoring customers will be 
driven off. Shoppers plunge bravely into 
deeper instalment debt again. And an even 
more reckless impatience to consume was 
evident in Washington and other places 
lately, when Negro youths happily smashed 
the plate glass windows that seemed the only 
barrier to at least a briefly more abundant 
life. 

Some statistics, too, convey a sense of 
limitiess potential. The Federal Reserve 
Board's index of industrial output is setting 
records again, and related figures suggest 
there’s plenty of room left to grow. Despite 
the robust boom of the first quarter, factories 
averaged 15.9% idle capacity, a margin of 
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slack that hasn't been exceeded in five years 
and is 3 percentage points wider than in the 
generally sluggish like quarter of last year. 

The broadest measure of the economy— 
the gross national product—also radiates un- 
restrained expansion. Not only was the an- 
nual rate of GNP in the March quarter the 
biggest on record, but the gain over the pre- 
vious quarter was the most sizable ever 
achieved. 

A less cheerful set of satistics shows, how- 
ever, that the giant gains are being achieved 
at a considerable price—an inflation that just 
might prove serious enough to undo the 
boom. The first column below lists the per- 
centage gains in real GNP, or physical output 
of goods and services exclusive of inflation; 
the second shows the accompanying rise in 
prices of all elements in the GNP. The 1968 
figures represent annual rates in the first 
quarter. 


Percent real 


Year Percent price 
P gain inflation 
5.5 1.5 
6.1 1.9 
5.8 2.7 
2.6 3.0 
6.0 4.0 


Obviously, the intensifying inflation hasn't 
yet crimped real output. But unless North 
Americans become as acclimated to ever- 
soaring prices as South Americans have, 
what most deeply worries Johnson Adminis- 
tration economists is that when the reaction 
does come it is apt to be over-reaction. “Peo- 
ple enjoy inflation for a while, but then they 
tend to become cross about it,“ says one, 
“and you get really strong pressure to put 
some limits on it.” 

To a degree, some influential Administra- 
tion men fret, that’s what’s happening al- 
ready in Congress. Lawmakers aren’t content 
to impose the restraint of a $10 billion tax 
increase without also crossly cutting some $6 
billion of spending stimulus from the budget, 
What with the Federal Reserve Board's ag- 
gressively tighter monetary policy and a new 
White House determination to keep Vietnam 
outlays from soaring, “we just don't need 
all that much restraint,” says an Adminis- 
tration aide. The drag that Congress would 
put on the economy with the tax and budget 
package wouldn’t be heavy enough to cause 
a recession, he assures, but he argues that 
it would needlessly exceed the bounds of 
prudence. 

Lack of either tax hikes or spending cuts 
would be a completely different story, how- 
ever, increasing the chances of an all-the- 
harsher attack on inflation within another 
year or two. Embattled England almost in- 
variably pops up as the object lesson. While 
the circumstances vary, it’s not hard to see 
how delays in dealing with chronic economic 
ills can compel a country eventually to re- 
sort to an abominable array of direct controls, 
confiscatory taxes and incredible interest 
rates all intended to deliberately shrivel the 
standard of living. 

Long before any such painful economic 
backlash takes place, though, the growth in 
real output is apt to become less impressive 
than it’s been lately. The limiting factor: 
Not plant capacity, but people. 

The phrase “shortage of skilled help is 
heard so often that its almost a cliche, and 
the less skilled can be hard to find, too. One 
shred of evidence appeared in a crowded 
Columbus, Ohio, restaurant on a recent Sat- 
urday evening, when it became apparent to 
patrons that the lone and aging waitress 
assigned to their section couldnt cope both 
with serving current customers and with 
clearing away several hours accumulation of 
dirty dishes. The bottleneck was broken only 
when a boothful of teenagers took over, vol- 
untarily doing busboy duty and operating 
soft drink spigots. 
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So far, to be sure, the supply of new work- 
ers has proven surprisingly large. While offi- 
cials had expected at least 1.4 miilion to join 
the civilian work force this year, they weren’t 
prepared to find 735,000 newcomers employed 
in February and March alone. That could 
mean the reservoir of women and teenagers 
wanting to latch onto increasingly attractive 
payrolls is even deeper than believed. But it 
could also mean that the lion’s share of all 
the new workers that will emerge this year 
has already been spoken for, and that rela- 
tively few are left. 

“In a wartime kind of economy, it’s amaz- 
ing how much you can squeeze out of the 
turnip,” marvels a high official. But it 
wouldn't be amazing if our drive for extra 
consumption becomes frustrated someday by 
limits either on our human resources or on 
our patience wtih inflation. 

RICHARD F. JANSSEN. 


{From the Wall Street Journal, Apr. 29, 1968] 
Tax Boost, SPENDING CUTS PACKAGE SEEN 
IMPERILED BY SPLIT BETWEEN Two HOUSE 

PANELS 

(By Norman C. Miller) 

WASHINGTON.—À split between two power- 
ful House committees is endangering urgent 
efforts to reach agreement on an income-tax 
increase and a spending-reduction package. 

The Johnson Administration is trying to 
develop a compromise on the key issue of how 
much spending should be cut. But President 
Johnson's reluctance to openly advocate a 
spending-cut scheme of his own makes it un- 
certain whether the compromise effort will 
succeed. 

A breakthrough could come quickly, to be 
sure, for the factors handicapping the com- 
promise effort are balanced against a wide- 
spread Congressional feeling that “something 
must be done soon” to avoid a financial crisis. 
Yet intensive private discussions, involving 
Administration officials and key members of 
the House Appropriations and Ways and 
Means committees, have failed to produce 
agreement on a spending-reduction plan that 
all believe is a prerequisite to finally getting 
a tax bill moving in the house. 

A House-Senate conference committee is 
slated to resume discussion of the tax and 
spending-cut issue tomorrow. But House ne- 
gotiators have declared unacceptable a Sen- 
ate-passed plan that would couple a 10% in- 
come-tax surcharge with a spending limit de- 
signed to cut $6 billion from the Administra- 
tion’s budget for the year beginning July 1. 


HOPE FOR TALKS FADE 


It had been hoped that the conferees would 
be able to start informal discussions of a new 
House plan for long-term spending control, 
but that seems like a faint hope now. A House 
plan would have to originate in its Appro- 
priations Committee, and it is evident that 
that panel’s Chairman Mahon (D., Texas) 
and Ways and Means Committee Chairman 
Mills (D., Ark.) disagree sharply on the 
spending-cut issue. The problem of closing 
the breach between them is compounded be- 
cause several Appropriations subcommittee 
chairmen, who have power in their own right, 
are balking resentfully at Mr. Mills’ demand 
that they move to rescind and reduce appro- 
priations before his committee acts on an 
income-tax measure. 

After a special Appropriations Committee 
meeting Friday, Mr. Mahon said in an inter- 
view that “no plan of action” had been devel- 
oped during the closed-door session. He said 
the appropriations reductions Mr. Mills has 
urged were “too high.” 

ADMINISTRATION'S PROPOSAL 

For his part, Mr. Mills has stressed he 
won't consider supporting a tax bill unless 
action is taken to rescind unspent appro- 
priations that Congress approved in previous 
years, as well as reducing Administration re- 
quests for new spending authority. In pri- 
vate negotiations, Mr. Mills is demanding a 
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$20 billion reduction in requested and pre- 
viously authorized appropriations, coupled 
with a spending limit designed to cut $6 
billion from next fiscal year’s budget. Appro- 
priations may be spent over more than one 
year, and Mr. Mills believes the plan would 
result in long-term expenditure control. 

The Administration has been unwilling to 
accept such deep cuts. Privately, it has of- 
fered to accept $16 billion of cuts in re- 
quested and previous authorized appropria- 
tions and a $4 billion reduction in its spend- 
ing plan for next fiscal year, according to one 
high official. 

Mr. Mahon apparently is leaning toward 
supporting the smaller reductions the Ad- 
ministration indicates it will accept. But he 
is having trouble persuading his committee 
to support that plan. Several influential Ap- 
propriations Committee members insist that 
President Johnson must publicly endorse a 
specific budget-cut plan before they will un- 
dertake the politically onerous task of re- 
scinding and reducing appropriations. 

But so far, President Johnson has declined 
to make a public recommendation, maintain- 
ing instead that he would accept whatever 
cuts Congress proposes. Some discouraged 
participants in the negotiations fear the 
whole effort may collapse unless the Presi- 
dent moves soon to break the deadlock. “The 
committees aren’t going to get anywhere on 
their own,” one Administration official says. 

No one has been able to come up with a 
compromise solution, and the Administration 
is reluctant to throw its support to either 
side. “The President is in a bind,” says an- 
other Official. “If he takes the package Mills 
wants, he risks losing the Democrats. If he 
gets out in front with his (lower spending- 
reduction) plan, he risks losing Mills and the 
House Republicans.” 


SERIOUS FINANCIAL SITUATION 


Some key Congressmen express confidence 
that these problems will be solved somehow 
and that a package including a tax increase 
and spending reductions will be enacted be- 
fore long. By their assessment, the principals 
in the struggle agree on at least one thing: 
The Government's financial situation is too 
serious to let disagreement over details pre- 
vent decisive action to curb the burgeoning 
budget deficit. 

Some think action could come rapidly. 
“The ingredients of compromise have been 
present for weeks,” said a senior Ways and 
Means Democrat. “There hasn’t been any 
movement yet, but I really think a break- 
through could come by the middle of (this) 
week.” 

Others who expect a compromise think it 
may take longer to arrange. But they agree 
that time may be running out, that a lengthy 
delay risks development of a financial crisis 
before action is taken. 

“We have got to stop this talk, talk talk,” 
said a disgusted House Appropriations Com- 
mittee Republican. “We need a plan of action 
to do something within 30 days.” 


[From the Wall Street Journal, Apr. 29, 1968] 
IRS Succests No Hatt IN Excise Tax COLLEC- 
TIONS 

WASHINGTON.—The Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice “suggested” that car makers and tele- 
phone companies continue to collect excise 
taxes after tomorrow, even E Congress doesn't 
pass the bill extending current charges by 
then. 

The 10% telephone tax and 7% auto tax 
are due to drop on May 1 to 1% and 2% 
respectively. The excise tax bill, weighted 
down with controversial amendments, in- 
cluding the Administration's long-sought 
10% surtax, is currently tied up in a Senate- 
House conference committee. 

But it’s generally assumed that the ex- 
cise tax portion, which provides for con- 
tinuation of the taxes at current rates until 
Jan. 1, 1970, will be passed separately. The 
IRS theorizes, though, that if the bill’s pas- 
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sage is delayed beyond the tax cutback date, 

its provisions will be retroactive and car mak- 

ers and telephone companies might have a 

harder time collecting the back taxes. 

The IRS made a similar suggestion last 
month, when the taxes lapsed for a few days 
before a temporary stop-gap measure was 
enacted retroactively, restoring them until 
May 1. 

[From the Wall Street Journal, Apr. 
29, 1968] 

Livinc Costs Post SHARPEST CLIMB IN 8 
MONTHS—MarcCH INDEX INCREASED 0.4 PER- 
CENT FROM FeBRUARY—GAIN WAS THE 14TH 
IN SuUCCESSION—WHOLESALE-PrIcE RISE Is 
SLOWED 


WasHINGTON.—Consumer prices in March 
staged their swiftest rise in eight months, 
but the climb in wholesale prices slackened, 
the Labor Department reported. 

Increases in most consumer goods and 
services pushed the consumer price index to 
a record 119.5% of the 1957-59 average, up 
0.4% from February’s 119% and 3.9% above 
the 115% of a year earlier. The March rise 
followed five consecutive monthly increases 
of 03%, and was the 14th consecutive 
monthly advance in the cost-of-living meas- 
ure (see chart on page one). 

“It's safe to assume” that the index will 
rise again this month, but “it’s hard to tell 
now” by how much, said Arnold Chase, as- 
sistant commissioner of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, If the present rate of increase 
continues, the climb in living costs this year 
could exceed the 4% of the Korean war year 
of 1951, he said. 

He indicated that the “fast increase in in- 
dustrial prices” is likely to resume in the 
second half of 1968, but he quickly played 
down any chance that this could lead to price 
controls. 

FOOD COSTS BIG FACTOR 


Food, apparel and furniture prices led last 
month’s increases, the department said in 
its report. 

Retail and wholesale food and beverage 
prices rose a seasonally adjusted 0.4% from 
February. Higher pork, poultry and fresh- 
fruit prices caused most of the retail ad- 
vance, the department said. Vegetables prices 
slumped as improved weather boosted pro- 
duction, and egg prices declined less than 
seasonally. 

The overall consumer price index isn’t ad- 
justed for seasonal variation, but some com- 
ponents are modified to make trends easier to 
detect. 

Retail apparel prices last month rose a 
seasonally adjusted 0.7% from February, re- 
flecting strong demand for new spring and 
summer lines of women’s and girls’ wear. 
Wholesale apparel prices climbed 0.4%, as 
wages and material costs rose, the department 
said. A “slight rise” in retail and wholesale 
durable-goods prices resulted largely from 
“strong advances” for furniture and floor 
coverings. Retail prices of new autos dropped 
seasonally, but remained 3.5% above a year 
earlier. 

SERVICES MORE EXPENSIVE 


A 0.6% rise in the cost of consumer sery- 
ices last month accounted for almost half of 
the index’s advance from February. Included 
were recent advances in college-tuition 
charges and higher medical costs, reflecting 
increased hospital charges and doctors’ and 
dentists’ fees. Higher home-ownership costs 
resulted from advancing property taxes and 
insurance rates. Rents rose 0.3%. 

Wholesale prices rose 0.2% last month to 
108.2% of the 1957-59 average, after having 
risen by 0.7% in February. The March level 
was 2.4% above a year earlier. The report 
estimated that such prices this month 
climbed another 0.2%. 

Prices of industrial commodities last month 
rose 0.3%, down from February’s 0.5% rise, 
and farm-product prices were up for the 
fourth consecutive month, the department 
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said. Led by higher metals, lumber, chemi- 
cals and machinery quotes, 110 of the 225 
industrial-product classes listed by the bu- 
reau registered price boosts. 

Industrial commodities this month were 
estimated to have risen by 0.2% to 108.8%; 
this would be 2.6% above April 1967. These 
prices, which analysis consider of key im- 
portance to the stability of the domestic 
economy and the U.S. ability to export suc- 
cessfully, have been rising since last August, 
after holding fairly stable from February 1967 
through last July. 


NOTES TRADE DEFICIT 


Referring to the dismal U.S. trade per- 
formance last month, Mr. Chase said: “We 
can ill afford” price boosts in export products 
or in products that compete with imports. 
U.S. foreign trade in March showed a deficit 
of $157.7 million, the first time imports ex- 
ceeded exports in more than five years. 

The accelerating consumer-price rise plays 
“a very large part” in the deteriorating trade 
picture, a high Commerce Department official 
said separately. William H. Chartener, assist- 
ant secretary for economic affairs, said that 
while the U.S. index is rising at about a 4% 
annual rate lately, compared with 1.2% a few 
years ago (with a 4.8% annual rate in March 
alone), major nations in Western Europe have 
cut their living-cost trend back from the 4% 
that prevailed a few years ago to around 2.6% 
in the last year. 

The dollar outflow is being worsened sub- 
stantially at the consumer level, he said, by 
sharply rising U.S. used-car prices and an ac- 
companying jump in demand for foreign cars, 
to nearly a 1 million-unit annual rate in the 
first quarter from about 750,000 a year earlier. 
Voicing a view officials generally have dared 
express only in private, Mr. Chartener said: 
We may be reaching the point where Ameri- 
can manfacturers (of autos) will have to take 
a much closer look” at the possibility of re- 
gaining the small-car market for the sake of 
curbing the dollar and gold drain. 


METAL PRICES FALLING 


The department noted that in April metal 
prices dropped sharply. Copper prices declined 
following settlement of the eight-month in- 
dustry strike, and prices for iron and steel 
scrap plunged 7.5% as steel mills trimmed 
their raw-materials inventories in anticipa- 
tion of reduced customer buying after the 
Aug. 1 steel-strike deadline. 

The March rise in the consumer price index 
will bring cost-of-living pay boosts to about 
80,000 workers, the department said. The ad- 
vance in the index since December will bring 
an additional 3 cents an hour to about 65,000 
aerospace and public-transportation workers. 
Increases of 1 to 5 cents an hour will go to 
other workers based on monthly, quarterly 
and semiannual changes in the national 
indexes. 

Separately, the department reported that 
workers’ weekly purchasing power fell 6 cents 
in March. In terms of 1957-59 dollars, to ad- 
just for price increases, the average nonfarm, 
nonsupervisory worker with three depend- 
ents had “real” buying power last month 
of $77.77 a week, down from $77.83 in Feb- 
ruary but up from $77.43 a year earlier. 


[From the Washington Post, Apr. 26, 1968] 
UNITED STATES MARKS RARE DEFICIT IN TRADE 


(By Frank C. Porter) 

The Government's drive to reduce the 
dollar drain received a setback yesterday 
when Commerce Department figures dis- 
closed the first monthly U.S. trade deficit in 
five years. 

The United States bought $158 million 
more from foreign sources last month than 
it sold overseas a projected annual trade 
deficit of nearly $1.9 billion. 

The Johnson Administration has been 
shooting for a 1968 surplus—the excess of ex- 
ports over imports—of $4.6 billion. This 
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would compare with last year’s anemic favor- 
able balance of $3.6 billion. 

Adding to the gloom were Treasury figures 
reported by the Associated Press yesterday 
showing that the Nation lost $1.2 billion 
more of its gold in March, reducing the 
stockpile to $10.7 billion. This is about half 
the bullion that was on hand 10 years ago. 

Most of this loss, however, apparently oc- 
curred before March 17 when the United 
States and other gold pool members ini- 
tiated a two-price system, confining their 
transactions to central banks and no longer 
supplying the private market. Thus U.S. 
authorities are hopeful that any further 
drain on their gold stock will be minimal. 

The Commerce Department reported that 
general imports rose 0.4 per cent in March to 
$2,612,400,000-—second only to the record set 
in January. 

Exports, on the other hand, nosedived 11.5 
per cent to $2,454,700,000—the lowest since 
last October. 

Government officials blamed the rare def- 
icit partly on an 11-day longshoremen’s 
strike in New York, although the official 
Commerce Department announcement said 
the effects of the dock tieup on either imports 
or exports could not be assessed. Presumably 
such a work stoppage would cut imports as 
much as exports. 

It was noted, however, that the last trade 
deficit—$101 million in January, 1963—also 
occurred during a dock strike. 

More worrisome is the fact that the Na- 
tion's trade surplus has been gradually nar- 
rowing over the past two years. And the 
March performance could be blamed in good 
part on three product areas: steel, copper 
and autos. 

American consumers have been stockpiling 
foreign steel at an accelerated rate as a hedge 
against a possible strike in the domestic in- 
dustry this fall. 

The American Iron and Steel Institute re- 
ported that steel imports set a record in 
March. For the first quarter, it said, net im- 
ports were a record 3.4 million tons, up 40 
per cent over the same period last year and 
more than 12 per cent of domestic consump- 
tion. 

Copper imports have been running about 
$100 million monthly because of the eight- 
month strike in the domestic industry. Al- 
though a settlement was reached last month, 
it will take time for domestic supplies to 
catch up to demand. 

Auto imports have been running at a record 
rate somewhere around 10 per cent—as the 
American industry continues to leave the 
market wide open for cheaper and smaller 
foreign cars. 

Although the country normally has a trade 
surplus, other factors—tourist spending and 
military expenses overseas, foreign aid, in- 
vestment abroad and the like—more than 
offset it, making the United States chroni- 
ically fall short in its balance of payments. 
In other words, more dollars flow out of the 
Nation than come back to its shores. 

Despite the March trade deficit, there is a 
net export surplus for the first three months 
of 1968 amounting to an annual rate of $731 
million. But this is a far cry from the Ad- 
ministration target of $4.6 billion. 


[From the Washington Post, April 29, 1968] 


SECOND QUARTER GAIN IN GNP May 
APPROACH RECORD 
(By Harold B. Dorsey) 

New York.—Although the increase in 
Gross National Product in the first three 
months of the year was the largest quarter- 
to-quarter gain on record—$20 billion and an 
upward trend at an unusually large 10 per 
cent pace on an annual rate basis—the pros- 
pects suggest that the second quarter in- 
crease will also be in the neighborhood of $20 
billion. 

In fact, the economy is likely to take on & 
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boomier appearance in the current quarter 
than it did in the January-March period. 
The first quarter jump in GNP would have 
been even larger if it had not been for the 
fact that the rate of inventory accumulation 
declined from $9.2 billion in the fourth quar- 
ter to $3.9 billion in the first. Inventory ac- 
cumulation is expected to accelerate in the 
second quarter and this factor alone will 
provide considerable stimulation to business 
activity. 

Factory output, as refiected by the Federal 
Reserve industrial production index, actually 
declined slightly in January and February 
after hitting a peak of 164.0 in December, 
and has shown only a partial recovery to 
163.5 in March. This softness in the manu- 
facturing sector, however, largely reflected 
temporary factors, 

Factory output in the April-June period 
should show a fairly substantial rise. Detroit 
has boosted its assembly schedules for April 
and further additions may be forthcoming in 
May and June. Steel output, already running 
at a record rate, should continue to rise as 
metal users add to their strike-hedge inven- 
tories. The resumption in the output of cop- 
per will help swell the overall production 
figures. 

The pickup in consumer spending should 
add further to industrial activity. Inventory 
ratios in distribution channels are now rela- 
tively low. Manufacturers, therefore, are 
again in a position to boost production rates 
for consumer goods. 

Since much of the big increase in personal 


income in the first quarter was attributable 


to boosts in the statutory minimum wage 
and in Social Security benefits—which in 
turn provided the wherewithal for the con- 
sumer spending spurt—it is widely assumed 
that incomes will show a much smaller rise 
in the current quarter. However, I believe 
that the second quarter gain in personal in- 
come will not be far short of that recorded 
in the first quarter. Rising industrial activity 
should result in more employment, longer 
working hours and more overtime, thus en- 
tailing bigger paychecks. As a result con- 
sumers are likely to have ample purchasing 
power to continue their spending spree dur- 
ing the April-June period. 

Beyond that point, however, the prospects 
are considerably less favorable. In the first 
place, because GNP is rising at the annual 
rate of 10 per cent in the first half of the 
year (6 percent after disallowing the effects 
of higher prices), the growth in the econ- 
omy’s resources simply will not permit a con- 
tinuation of that excessive pace. For one 
thing we don’t have the necessary labor 
force. 

In addition, that rate of growth in the 
economy’s activity is certain to increase the 
demand for credit at a time when the mone- 
tary authorities are committed to restrain 
the growth in the supply of credit. If we are 
to assume that the Federal Government defi- 
cit will not be reduced significantly, then the 
government’s demand for credit is going to 
be enormous. 

An inadequate supply of credit in relation 
to demand almost invariably has a negative 
effect on the spending of the non-govern- 
ment sectors, usually after a six-to-nine 
month time lag. Again assuming that Con- 
gress will not enact the legislation necessary 
to reduce the deficit, the crisis atmosphere 
in the area of international payments and 
gold seems certain to recur with an adverse 
effect on confidence here and abroad. 

Congressional dallying with fiscal policy 
legislation has already done a lot of damage. 
It has permitted an inflationary boom to get 
under way and that maladjustment has to be 
corrected later on. It has already caused the 
monetary authorities to lay the base for 
severe tension in credit markets. It has caused 
one gold crisis and something near chaos 
in the international monetary area is im- 
pending unless proper fiscal action is taken 
very, very soon. 
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REGIONAL SOIL CONSERVATION 
PROJECTS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I am al- 
ways pleased to learn of positive efforts in 
Federal-State-local cooperation. I invite 
attention to the impressive cooperative 
effort between New York State and the 
Federal Government in developing re- 
gional resource development boards to 
bring various agencies together to study 
the very important problem of soil and 
water conservation. In particular, I am 
speaking of the New York State river 
basin studies which may prove to be the 
catalyst for construction of reservoirs 
for flood control, municipal water supply, 
pollution control, irrigation, and recrea- 
tion, as well as for the identification of 
areas best suited for agriculture, high- 
ways, and parks. 

I am particularly concerned with the 
need to minimize water pollution prob- 
lems in smaller rivers and streams during 
periods of drought as well as the need 
for construction of reserve water facili- 
ties in rural areas in anticipation of fu- 
ture industrial and community growth 
needs. Together with 10 New York Mem- 
bers of Congress, I have introduced a bill, 
S. 2308, to deal with these two problems 
in particular. 

Iam hopeful that the proposed legisla- 
tion will be enacted so that additional 
Federal assistance will be available to 
New York State and other States to im- 
plement plans such as that which may be 
submitted by the Western New York 
State River Basin Study. 

I ask unanimous consent that an arti- 
cle entitled “New York Plan for Water,” 
written by the assistant commissioner of 
the New York State Conservation De- 
partment, Francis W. Montanari, and 
Wallace L. Anderson, the State conserva- 
tionist, and published in the Department 
of Agriculture publication “Soil Con- 
servation,” be printed in the Record. The 
article discusses in some detail the splen- 
did efforts being made in New York. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

New YORK PLANS FoR WATER: REGIONAL RE- 
SOURCE DEVELOPMENT BOARDS BRING AGEN- 
CIES TOGETHER IN STUDIES OF RIVER BASINS 

(By Francis W. Montanari and Wallace L. 

Anderson) 

New Yorkers, pressed by the drought years 
of 1962-66, are taking a searching look at 
their river basins and organizing forces to 
plan the development of their extensive 
water resources. 

In 1959, the Temporary State Commis- 
sion on Water Resources Planning re- 
ported, “The most productive approach to the 
State’s water-resource problems can be ac- 
complished through State-Federal coopera- 
tion. . . . Now, Federal and State agencies 
are cooperating on river basin studies cover- 
ing almost the entire State. 

The State Water Resources Commission 
represents State interests by including mem- 
bers from State Departments of Conserva- 
tion, Transportation, Agriculture and Mar- 
kets, Health, Commerce, Law, and the Office 


for Local Government. The Division of Water 
Resources is the commission's technical sery- 
ice arm in river basin studies. 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture partic- 
ipates in river basin studies through the Soil 
Conservation Service with the cooperation of 
the Economic Research Service, Forest Serv- 
ice, and other agencies as appropriate. 
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STUDIES IN PROGRESS 


Two studies, one on the Genesee River 
Bain and one on the Susquehanna River 
Basin, WI. I result in recommendations for the 
construction of water-resource projects. Also 
underway are a North Atlantic Regional 
Study and an Ohio River Basin Study, which 
will result in framework plans for these 
two streams. 

A Western New York River Basins Study, 
now in the beginning stage, will identify 
specific projects in its recommendations. 
Under a cooperative agreement with the Soil 
Conservation Service, the New York State 
Division of Water Resources will reimburse 
SCS $44,000 in order to accelerate the studies 
to meet schedules for a completed compre- 
hensive water-resource plan established by 
the division. The money will be used to make 
upstream reservoir site inventories and cost 
estimates and to do field surveys of flood and 
drainage problems. 

Other studies are being conducted jointly 
by interstate or Federal-State commissions 
or committees in the Delaware River Basin, 
the Great Lakes Basin, the New England 
River Basins, and as part of the Appalachian 
Regional Development Program. 


ROLE OF CONSERVATION DISTRICTS 


The State recognizes the importance of 
soil and water conservation districts as a 
means of including local people in resource 
planning. In turn, the districts encourage 
county governments to request the State 
Water Resources Commission to form re- 
gional water-resources planning and devel- 
opment boards. Six such boards, represent- 
ing 24 of the 62 counties in the State, have 
been organized since 1960. 

A regional water-resources planning and 
development board formulates a compre- 
hensive plan which identifies projects eco- 
nomically justified for development and out- 
lines possible means of financing and man- 
aging them. The board uses basin studies as 
a guide for applying plans suggested by the 
U.S. Army Corps of Engineers and the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. 

The Board’s personnel and its legal, engi- 
neering, and other services come from the 
commission, through the Division of Water 
Resources of the State Conservation Depart- 
ment. The counties involved pay 25 percent 
of the cost of the study, and the State pays 
the balance. 


A VARIETY OF INTERESTS 


Five of the seven board members represent 
a specific interest, such as agriculture, in- 
dustry, public water supply municipal cor- 
porations, and outdoor recreation, and two 
are members-at-large. 

For example, on the Erie-Niagara Basin 
Board in western New York, agriculture is 
represented by Wendell Call, a town super- 
visor and vice-chairman of the Genesee 
County Soil and Water Conservation Dis- 
trict, Many dedicated men, like Mr. Call, are 
investing much time and energy toward in- 
suring wise use of the State’s water resources. 

Soil and water conservation districts and 
regional water-resource planning and devel- 
opment boards complement each other. Dis- 
tricts give information and support to the 
boards and help insure the proper considera- 
tion of agricultural interests in the final 
plans. As an example, seven districts in the 
South Central Resource Conservation and 
Development Project recently helped supply 
the petition for establishing the Eastern 
Susquehanna Regional Planning Board. This 
board is now established. 

Local governments and State and Federal 
agencies are anxious to convert these plans 
to action. The result will be construction of 
reservoirs for flood control, municipal water 
supply, pollution control, irrigation, and rec- 
reation; the identification of areas best suited 
for agriculture, highways, and parks; the 
enlargement or stabilization of channels for 
flood control, navigation, drainage, or sedi- 
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ment reduction; and the proper use and man- 
agement of land to reduce erosion and floods 
and to insure proper use of land resources. 
The plan also will point out the needs for 
new State and possibly Federai legislation 
for action programs. 

Although anxious for action programs to 
begin, New Yorkers are convinced that ade- 
quate and proper planning is necessary to 
ensure the most economical and wise use of 
each dollar spent. 


THE NEED TO REDUCE AMERICAN 
TROOPS IN EUROPE 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, for 2 years 
the distinguished majority leader, Sen- 
ator MANSFIELD, has been advocating a 
gradual reduction in the number of 
American troops stationed in Europe. 
Resolutions expressing the sense-of-the- 
Senate on this question have been intro- 
duced by Senator MANSFIELD in the 89th 
Congress and again in the 90th Congress. 
Both resolutions attracted many cospon- 
sors and in April and May of last year, a 
combined subcommittee made up of 
members of the Foreign Relations and 
Armed Services Committees held hear- 
ings on Senator MANSFIELD’s Senate Res- 
olution 49, urging a “substantial reduc- 
tion” in our permanent European force. 

In testimony before the subcommittee 
former Secretary of Defense McNamara 
stated that a proposal for the redeploy- 
ment of a number of American units had 
been presented to our NATO allies. Pend- 
ing approval, it was expected that the re- 
deployment of these troops to the United 
States would begin, in Secretary Mc- 
Namara’s words, “Soon after January 1, 
1968.” That approval was soon forth- 
coming but the redeployment is only now 
beginning. According to informed esti- 
mates, it will involve 34,000 military per- 
sonnel and less than 20,000 dependents— 
out of a staggering total of nearly 600,000 
military and civilian personnel now sta- 
tioned in Europe. 

In my judgment, and I believe it is the 
judgment of the distinguished majority 
leader who is the principal sponsor of 
the resolution, this redeployment of only 
34,000 troops does not meet the test of 
“substantial reduction” as called for in 
Senate Resolution 49. 

I was very interested, therefore, in the 
action last week of the distinguished sen- 
ior Senator from Missouri during the 
debate on the military procurement bill. 
The amendment offered by Senator 
SYMINGTON once again questions the wis- 
dom of maintaining large numbers of 
American troops on the European con- 
tinent—along with a substantial number 
of dependents. I want to praise the Sen- 
ator from Missouri and the Senator from 
Montana, and those Senators who joined 
in the enlightening colloquy that followed 
for keeping this vital issue before Con- 
gress and the American public. Unfor- 
tunately, their wise counsel has not been 
heeded. 

In the aftermath of World War II, with 
the democracies of Western Europe in 
shambles and a Communist menace 
threatening the continent, the United 
States joined with its allies in the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization to provide 
for the common defense of Europe. The 
establishment of satellite governments 
in Eastern Europe, the Berlin blockade, 
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and the threat of Communist subversion 
within the Western democracies them- 
selves—these were the circumstances 
surrounding the American military com- 
mitment in postwar Europe. 

It is a commitment the United States 
has honored fully and will continue to 
honor. In fact, Mr. President, the United 
States is the only member of NATO to so 
honor its obligations. We have remained 
steadfast where others have found it 
convenient to hedge. 

The question, Mr. President, is whether 
the maintenance of 350,000 military per- 
sonnel, accompanied by well over 200,000 
dependents, is an absolutely necessary 
and essential ingredient of that com- 
mitment? I think not. 

The Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
International Security Affairs, Paul 
Warnke, speaking on “The Future of 
NATO” pointed out: 

The validity and credibility of the U.S. 
commitment to collective security in Europe 
is not a matter which depends now or 
would depend in the future on the specific 
level of U.S. troops maintained in Europe at 
any one time. 


And the former Secretary of Defense, 
Robert McNamara, testifying on the 
1969 defense budget, expressed a similar 
view when he said: 

The willingness of the United States to 
fulfill its obligations (in NATO) should no 
longer be in question, quite apart from the 
presence or absence of a particular number 
of U.S. troops on the ground. 


The inference to be drawn from these 
statements is, I think, perfectly clear. 
Not only is it not essential that we 
maintain 350,000 troops in Europe, it is 
even less essential that 250,000 civilian 
personnel are also being maintained at 
a great cost to American taxpayers and to 
the stability of the dollar. 

Mr. President, it should be clear to 
any interested observer that the whole 
environment of Europe has changed 
drastically since the ominous events of 
1949 and 1950. With American economic 
assistance, and under the protective 
shield of American forces, the Western 
European nations have recovered and 
prospered. Today they are capable of 
more fully meeting the economic cost of 
European defense—a cost which the 
United States has been forced to bear 
almost singlehandedly for nearly one- 
quarter of a century. 

At the same time, there has been a 
noticeable “thaw” in Eastern Europe. 
The nationalistic sentiments of the 
satellite countries have reasserted them- 
selves as we are witnessing today in 
Czechoslovakia. The nations of Eastern 
Europe, to be sure, remain communistic, 
but the specter of a monolith centrally 
directed from Moscow has diminished. 
The possibility of dealing with the in- 
dividual nations of Eastern Europe is 
opening before us. If we act wisely, Amer- 
ican foreign policy may pierce the Iron 
Curtain. 

In short, the Europe of 1968 is very 
different from the Europe of 1948 and 
even very different from the Europe of 
1958. Today there is little likelihood of 
a Russian military attack against West- 
ern Europe. This is in sharp contrast to 
the tinderbox situation that prevailed 
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in the late 1940’s and early 1950’s and 
which led to the formation of NATO. 

The maintenance of 350,000 American 
troops—plus dependents—on the Euro- 
pean Continent has become, in effect, a 
symbolic gesture. In my judgment, it is 
an all too costly symbol. 

Do we need to maintain 600,000 Amer- 
icans in Europe to convince both friend 
and foe alike that the United States re- 
spects its obligations to the mutual de- 
fense of Europe? Again, I think not. With 
our greatly increased airlift capability, 
estimated to be 10 times as great in early 
1970 as it was in 1960, Europe is only 
hours away. Large numbers of American 
troops could be permanently reassigned 
to the United States and still be rede- 
ployed in Europe on short notice if the 
need arises. 

We have managed ourselves into a 
position, ironically, where it is now more 
likely that our European friends, even 
more than our enemies, need this con- 
crete evidence of America’s commitment. 
That, indeed, is a sad commentary. 

The political-military situation clearly 
calls for a reappraisal of America’s Euro- 
pean posture. There is, in addition, a very 
compelling economic argument for a re- 
duction in the level of American troops. 
The very unfavorable balance of pay- 
ments and the resulting gold drain have 
focused attention on the cost of main- 
taining our troops. Exact cost figures are 
classified. Nevertheless, educated esti- 
mates indicate that the cost is nearly 
$2.5 billion annually, with the net foreign 
exchange cost approximately $800 mil- 
lion. 

Mr. President, newspapers daily carry 
the statements of European central 
bankers clamoring for America to meas- 
ure up to its fiscal and monetary respon- 
sibilities and restore confidence in the 
dollar. At the same time that these voices 
exhort the United States to put its house 
in order, their governments have failed 
to ease the pressure on our balance-of- 
payments deficit by assuming a greater 
share of their own defense costs. This 
contradiction was pointed up by former 
Secretary McNamara when he noted that 
Western European nations seem to feel 
that— 

On the one hand there should be no dimi- 
nution in U.S, forces, but that on the other 
hand the responsibility for meeting the bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit caused by such 
large scale continuing U.S, deployments in 
Europe is none of Europe's affair. 


He went on to say: 

The United States would welcome sugges- 
tions from our allies on how to meet this 
pressing problem, since its solution cannot 
be further postponed, 


Those suggestions have not been forth- 
coming. We can no longer wait. The re- 
cent announcement that more than 50,- 
000 reservists will be called up in the next 
few months provides an added measure 
of urgency. The time to act is now. All 
indications are that the Senate is pre- 
pared to support a strategic redeploy- 
ment and planned reduction of American 
troops and supporting personnel. 

An increasing share of the costs and 
sacrifices necessary to provide European 
defense must be borne by those who bene- 
fit from it most—our European friends 
themselves. 
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VIVA SENATOR YARBOROUGH IN 
HIS CONTINUED EFFORTS FOR 
BILINGUAL EDUCATION 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, a very interesting conference, 
sponsored by the Southwest Educational 
Development Laboratory, was held in 
Austin, Tex., last week. This National 
Conference n Educational Opportuni- 
ties for Mexican-Americans gave the 
standing-room-only conference partici- 
pants the opportunity to review and dis- 
cuss recent legislation relating to educa- 
tion of the Mexican-American; see and 
hear demonstrations of current pro- 
grams. The presentations included in- 
dications of effectiveness, descriptions of 
environmental conditions and population 
characteristics of school and community, 
and administrative practices; identify in- 
stitutions presently concentrating on 
education of the Mexican-American and 
to determine the means each is using to 
approach the task; identify areas of criti- 
cal need in order to give direction to 
planning programs to meet immediate 
needs, moving toward accomplishment of 
long-range objectives. 

No conference on Mexican-American 
education would be complete without the 
man who has assumed the leadership 
and responsibility in the Senate for mak- 
ing these programs a reality, my distin- 
guished colleague, the senior Senator 
from Texas, RALPH YARBOROUGH. 

Senator YARBOROUGH, in his eloquent 
manner, delivered the closing address at 
the conference and, in so doing, collated 
the notes taken in the discussion groups, 
with the visual images from the excel- 
lent demonstration programs and the 
unresolved questions raised in the coffee 
breaks, and challenged the conferees to 
meet the educational needs of our bilin- 
gual communities across the country. We 
are finally realizing that the teaching 
of Spanish, French, German, Chinese, 
and Yiddish as the bridge to the official 
language of English is not enough. We 
are now convinced that we must ac- 
tually teach portions of the school cur- 
riculum concurrently in different lan- 
guages. This is true bilingual education. 

Senator YARBOROUGH, in his address, 
put it this way: 

It is the teachers in the classrooms—not 
the guns on the battlefields—that made the 
greatness of America. The strength and 
greatness of America is measured by the 
ideals of the civilization which you instill 
in the children of America—the strength of 
America does not lie in the devastation 
rained on the people of other continents 
by our explosive chemicals. 

The carrying out of a bilingual education 
idea will mean an America where the people 
understand each other. Until every American 
can understand the language with every other 
American we will have a basic weakness in 
our society. When every American under- 
stands every other American, then we will 
have a stronger America, a united America, 
a forward-moving America 

Let us continue to listen, and let us teach 
all of society to do so. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the address of Senator Yar- 
BOROUGH at the National Conference on 
Educational Opportunities for the 
Mexican-American be reprinted in the 
Recorp at this time so that we can have 
the benefit of his latest remarks on this 
vital education issue. 
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Mr. President, this conference was a 
testimonial to the excitement that Sena- 
tor YARBOROUGH has generated by urging 
the passage and funding of the Bilingual 
Education Act. I was pleased to join in 
cosponsoring that legislation, and I cer- 
tainly join him in urging a greater ap- 
propriation for one of our most impor- 
tant education programs—bilingual edu- 
cation. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

TeacHInG Society How To LISTEN 


(Excerpts from address of Senator RALPH W. 
YarsoroucH before the National Confer- 
ence on Educational Opportunities for the 
Mexican-American, sponsored by the U.S. 
Office of Education and the Southwest Edu- 
cational Development Laboratory, Austin, 
Tex., April 26, Commodore Perry Hotel) 


Thank you and good evening. It’s both a 
pleasure and an inspiration to be here this 
evening with so many friends, some of whom 
I know and some of whom I have yet to 
meet. 

Some time ago someone made a humorous 
observation about how to improve society. 
He said: “If one could only teach the voters 
how to talk and the politicians how to listen, 
society would be quite civilized.” 

By repeating that, I do not intend to offend 
any voters nor politicians who may be pres- 
ent. 

I repeat it because it is relevant, because 
in the case of the Mexican-American minor- 
ity in this country, the rest of society has not 
yet learned to listen. And until all of us 
learn to listen to what is being said, we are 
not going to see improvement of their edu- 
cational opportunities or of any other oppor- 
tunities. 

I think it is safe to say, though, that we 
have come a long way in the last few years 
toward securing better educational opportu- 
nities for our Mexican-American students. 

Slowly, this country is beginning to listen: 

There is now an Interagency Committee on 
Mexican-American affairs in Washington 
whose purpose it is to assure that Federal 
programs are reaching Mexican-Americans. 

The Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare has sworn in a Special Advisory 
Committee on Mexican-American Education, 
whose purpose it is to make recommendations 
to the Commissoner of Education. 

The Office of Education has a permanent 
Mexican-American Education Unit. 

The Bilingual Education Act has become a 
law. 

And, for the past three days, the Office 
of Education in concert with the Southwest 
Educational Development Laboratory has 
sponsored this Conference. 

We are learning to listen and we have 
come a long way. The corollary, of course, 
is obvious: We still have a longer way to 
go than the distance we have come, and a lot 
more to hear: 

As of 1960, Mexican-American educational 
achievement in Colorado, California and 
Texas was LESS than that of any other group 
in 1950! 

As of 1960, fifty per cent of the Mexican- 
American population in the same three states 
had less than an eighth grade education. 

In Texas, forty per cent of the Spanish- 
speaking population were found to be func- 
tionally illiterate. 

These statistics give some indication as to 
how much work is yet to be done—they are 
statistics of quantity. But quality is a big 
factor we need to look at as well. 

In the area of bilingual education—and by 
that I mean true bilingual education; not 
just the teaching of say, Spanish as the 
bridge to the official language of English— 
but actively teaching portions of the school 
curriculum concurrently in two languages; 
in the area of bilingual education, it can 
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safely be said that there is little quality now 
evident in America. 

At present, Under Titles I and III of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
there may be as many as twenty-five “begin- 
nings” of bilingual programs, but many of 
these are of questionable quality, and none 
of them approach true, model bilingual 
efforts, 

But the Bilingual Education Act is not 
suffering just from a derth of quality pro- 
grams to fund; it too is suffering from quan- 
tity. When we passed the Act, we author- 
ized the appropriation of $15 million for the 
fiscal year 1968—but no funds were appro- 
priated. Thirty million are authorized for 
the coming fiscal year—1969. But the Ad- 
ministration has requested only $5 million, 
one dollar out of six!! 

Currently, programs funded under other 
Titles of the Elementary and Secondary Ed- 
ucation Act are aiding only about 142,000 of 
the total of some three million children who 
need help in bilingual education. If the new 
law were fully funded at $30 million it would 
be possible to aid 215,000 more children— 
still a drop in the bucket. 

If the Administration has its way—and I 
intend to see to it that it does not—only 
35,000 more children will be helped during 
the next year through passage of this law— 
a goal that can barely qualify as an attempt 
to pay lip service to the great need that ex- 
ists; and I choose my metaphor consciously. 
The recommendation of the Bureau of the 
Budget is such patent tokenism that if it 
were currency, it would be printed on tissue 
paper. The words of William Shakespeare 
seem appropriate to describe the Bureau of 
the Budget’s inaction: “They have been at a 
great feast of languages, and stolen the 
scraps.” 

My observations so far indicate, I think, 
that—with the exception of the Adminis- 
tration’s request for funding of the Bilingual 
Education Act—the Federal Government has 
moved forward in the area of providing bet- 
ter educational opportunities for Mexican- 
Americans. A framework, a foundation, has 
been provided upon which improvement can 
rest. 

But the real job, the initiative, remains— 
as it should—at the State and local levels. 

The Equal Educational Opportunities Sur- 
vey—the so-called Coleman Report—com- 
pleted in 1966, yields some very interesting 
information concerning the status of the 
Mexican-American children in our schools. 
These findings, I suggest, have particular 
relevance for local school superintendents 
and teachers. 

It was found, for instance, that the 
elementary and secondary school level, Mex- 
ican-American students living in the same 
county as Anglo, English speaking students, 
had less volumes per pupil in the school 
library, fewer programs for the especially 
skilled and talented, fewer programs for the 
physically handicapped, fewer State and 
regionally accredited schools, and less access 
to free kindergartens and nursery schools 
than did Anglo students. 

The findings concerning kindergarten 
seem to have particular relevance because 
the Report suggests that those Mexican- 
American students who attended kindergar- 
ten tend to achieve better than those who 
did not. 

The major finding of the report, overall, 
was that family background and involve- 
ment in a child’s education was the most 
important single factor in affecting a child’s 
achievement in school. As for Mexican- 
American family involvement, however, it 
was found that its effect was small, com- 
pared to the English speaking Anglo majority, 
suggesting perhaps, that for some reason 
Mexican-American parents are unable to 
translate their interest into practices which 
re-enforce their child’s achievement. It is my 
belief that their lack is due to the language 
barrier. 
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It would seem, then, that local schools 
could do more work in setting up outreach 
programs to involve the parents of Mexican- 
American children more in the educational 
process, 

Finally, the report showed that the in- 
fluence of the teacher is greater for Mexican- 
American students than for most other 
minority groups as well as for the Anglo, 
English-speaking students. In short, we need 
better trained teachers to work with our 
students. I note that one of the major func- 
tions of the Bilingual Education Act is to 
train such teachers. And the longer we put 
off that training, the worse the problem is 
going to become. You know, it takes at least 
a year longer to train a bilingual teacher than 
a monolingual teacher, and that extra year 
is on top of the acquisition of basic skills in 
the foreign language. 

Finally, and most important, all of us 
must realize that when we address our at- 
tention to the issue of improving the educa- 
tional opportunities of Mexican-Americans, 
we must really look at the larger issues upon 
which this depends. Not only must we strive— 
at the Federal, State, and local levels—to 
improve educational opportunities, but we 
must work to eradicate poverty, eliminate 
hunger and ill-health, improve housing con- 
ditions, and fight for increased employment 
opportunities. Education is but one strand 
in the fabric of life—and we must view life 
as a whole. In short, let us be wary of becom- 
ing myopic and let us not be afraid to 
channel our energies to all areas of need. 

And, let us continue to listen, and let 
us teach all of society to do so. 

The carrying out of a bilingual education 
idea will mean an America where the people 
understand each other. Until every Amer- 
ican can understand the language with every 
other American we will have a basic weak- 
ness in our society. When every American 
understands every other American, then 
we will have a stronger America, a united 
America, a forward-moving America. 

It is the teachers in the classrooms—not 
the guns on the battlefields—that make the 
greatness of America. The strength and 
greatness of America is measured by the 
ideals of the civilization which you instill in 
the children of America—the strength of 
America does not lie in the devastation 
rained on the people of other continents by 
our explosive chemicals. 

Ours is an exciting day. As the late John 
F. Kennedy said in his Inaugural Address: 
“I do not believe that any of us would ex- 
change places with any other people, or any 
other generation, The energy, the faith, the 
devotion which we bring to this endeavor 
will light our country and all who serve 
it...and the glow from that fire can truly 
light the world.” 

He was speaking of you—you serve the 
country in its highest public service calling. 
It is the teachers of our nation who will 
light those fires which will truly light the 
world. It is in the wisdom and the dedica- 
tion of our teachers and school leaders that 
our hope for the future rests. If you suc- 
ceed,—our civilization flourishes. Your ideal- 
ism and your success in transmitting those 
ideals to the youth of America are the true 
guide posts of our future greatness or the 
lack of it. 

May it be greatness! 

God Bless You. 


A VIEW OF PRESIDENT JOHNSON 
FROM 3,000 MILES AWAY 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, it is 
sometimes difficult for us to evaluate an 
important historic development if we are 
too close to the situation. Most Ameri- 
cans have praised President Johnson’s 
selfless decision to withdraw from Presi- 
dential politics in order to devote him- 
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self completely to the search for na- 
tional unity and world peace. But now, a 
respected British newspaper, the London 
Daily Mail, has come up with a pene- 
trating and thoughtful analysis of the 
President’s decision. And this view from 
England makes some points that have 
perhaps been overlooked here in Amer- 
ica. 

The article is entitled “This Decision 
of a Great Man.” I should like to quote 
a few statements from it: 


Because we are used to politicians declar- 
ing that they put their country before their 
party, and lying as they do so, we throw up 
a barrier of scepticism against a man who 
says he puts his country before himself, and 
speaks the literal truth. 

He was doing this not because he was 
tired of the carefully fostered hatred and 
abuse with which he has been showered, 
but because of the solemn regard he has for 
the task with which the American people 
entrusted him by the largest majority in 
America’s history. 

„. . . Lyndon Johnson was a Liberal be- 
fore it was fashionable, an integrationist 
in the face of his political and personal 
danger . . a man whose origins in poverty 
had given him an unshakeable sympathy for 
those who slip off the vastly wealthy plateau 
of American enterprise. 

His place in American history in secure. 
When the dust has settled, his achievement 
will be seen. 


I believe that we can all get a better 
understanding of President Johnson’s 
decision by reading this newspaper ar- 
ticle, written from the perspective of 
3,000 miles away. Accordingly, I ask per- 
mission to insert the article in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the London Daily Mail, Apr. 2, 1968] 
THIS DECISION OF A GREAT MAN 
(By Bernard Levin) 

We can say one thing right away: on 
Wednesday, November 6, Lyndon Johnson’s 
overwhelmingly predominant feeling will be 
one of relief. 

We can now say a few more things. 

The pigmies who have dominated the Brit- 
ish political scene for so long, and their 
Transatlantic counterparts now fighting for 
the crown, have conditioned us all to think- 
ing that pettiness, duplicity and self-regard 
are the inevitable concomitants of the po- 
litical life. 

Because we have forgotten what greatness 
is, we are unable to admit that it still exists. 
Because largeness of stature is so rare, we do 
not recognise it when it is before our eyes. 
Because we are used to politicians declaring 
that they put their country before their 
party, and lying as they do so, we throw up & 
barrier of scepticism against a man who says 
he puts his country before himself, and 
speaks the literal truth. 

When President Johnson said: ʻI shall not 
seek, and I will not accept, the nomination of 
my party,’ he was not ‘doing a Nasser’; he was 
announcing his decision to step voluntarily 
down from the job of the most powerful man 
in the world. 

HIS CONCERN 

He was doing this not because he was tired 
of the carefully fostered hatred and abuse 
with which he has been showered but be- 
cause of the solemn regard he has for the task 
with which the American people entrusted 
him by the largest majority in America's 
history. 

For so huge has been the torrent of propa- 
ganda against President Johnson and the 
course on which he has steered America, that 
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we have been unable to understand (quite 
apart from the effect of those who made it 
their business to see that we did not under- 
stand) what manner of man this is. 

Johnson was an anti-segregationist years 
before John Kennedy had a word to say on 
the subject of the Negro’s place in American 
life. 

Johnson was Joseph McCarthy’s bitter 
political enemy, because of the private and 
public harm that that evil man was doing to 
the U.S., when John Kennedy was on the 
friendliest personal and political terms with 
McCarthy and Robert Kennedy was actually 
working for him. 

HIS SYMPATHY 

Johnson's mind grasped the realities of in- 
ternational power early and completely, and 
he was urging Eisenhower to stand firm at 
the time of the U-2 incident, when John 
Kennedy was counselling the contrary. 

This is not to belittle the man, and Presi- 
dent, Kennedy became. But Lyndon Johnson 
was a Liberal before it was fashionable, an 
integrationist in the face of his political and 
personal danger (he and his wife were 
roughed-up in Dallas during the 1960 elec- 
tion campaign by segregationist rednecks), 
a man whose origins in poverty had given 
him an unshakeable sympathy for those who 
slip off the vastly wealthy plateau of Ameri- 
can enterprise. 

These qualities he brought to the Presi- 
dency. And to them one more—and that one 
perhaps the most important—must be added. 
It is the understanding he has of the role 
of the President as both political leader and 
Head of State. 

He learned first about the Presidency under 
Roosevelt; then he saw it from even closer 
quarters as Kennedy’s vice-President; then 
finally during the years when the loneliest 
view in the world—that from the White 
House windows—was his. 

And what he understood about the job, 
as all the greatest of his predecessors—Jef- 
ferson, Jackson, Lincoln, both Roosevelts, 
Truman, Kennedy—have understood, is that 
a house divided against itself cannot stand. 
The President must preside over a country 
united in its larger purpose, or disaster is in- 
evitable, as those Presidents who failed to 
comprehend this truth—Grant, Wilson, 
Harding, Hoover demonstrated. 

That the United States is deeply divided 
is not Lyndon Johnson’s fault. His policies, 
both at home and abroad, were right, and do 
not become wrong simply by reason of his 
submission. 

In the U.S., he was right to fight racial 
discrimination and the cruelty of American 
poverty amid American affluence. Abroad, he 
was right to continue America’s help to the 
robes world and the world that wishes to be 

ree, 
HIS DESTINY 

But too many people—some of them well- 
meaning, some of them malevolent, far more 
of them only ignorant and irresponsible— 
would not have it so. Lyndon Johnson, the 
man who would rather abandon his own des- 
tiny than see America torn apart, and the 
high and vital office of the Presidency dam- 
aged, has realised that those who would 
rather tear America apart than abate their 
own ambition had caused wounds that could 
not be healed if he were to fight for the 
nomination and the Presidency. 

For that reason—because of his under- 
standing of the role of the President as a 
unifying and life-giving force in American 
society—he has taken this decision. 

And what a decision it is! Is there any prec- 
edent for it—the voluntary relinquishment 
of supreme power by a man who had only to 
fight to retain it, and does not lack the will 
to fight? Can you see the Wilsons and Heaths 
doing it? 

The questions are too absurd to answer; 
in their absurdity is the measure of John- 
son’s action, and of the man. 
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HIS BATTLES 

His place in American history is secure. 
When the dust has settled, his achievement 
will be seen. His battles for Civil Rights, for 
better education, for urban renewal, for care 
for the old, the sick, the forgotten, for the 
continuation of overseas aid—these things 
will in time be spoken of. 

The legislation he got through Congress— 
first the measures for which Kennedy failed 
to compel acceptance, and then the even 
bigger body of his own measures—will be 
recognised, like Lincoln's emancipation of the 
Negroes and Roosevelt’s New Deal, as work 
which helped to transform for the better 
the entire basis of American society. 

I believe that over Vietnam, too, history 
will vindicate Lyndon Johnson. If aggression 
is in the future more cautious, if freedom is 
from now on more secure, it will be because 
“his shoulders held the sky suspended.” 

And if—as is obviously his dearest wish— 
he can succeed in the task to which he had 
now dedicated the remaining months of his 
Presidency, and find a just and durable peace 
in Vietnam, he will not even have to wait for 
history. 

HIS SACRIFICE 

Now, he prepares to watch the struggle for 
the succession, hoping that America can find 
a man to heal the terrible divisions that 
make such mock of American sacrifices. And 
as he contemplates the Americans who died 
in Vietnam, who died in the world war in 
which he served, who died in the strife of the 
race-torn cities, it would not be strange if 
into his mind were to come, as a valedictory, 
the most famous words in American history. 

It is for us, the living, rather to be dedi- 
cated here to the unfinished work they have 
thus far so nobly advanced. It is rather for 
us to behave dedicated to the great task re- 
maining before us, that from these honoured 
dead we take increased devotion to that 
cause for which they here gave the last full 
measure of devotion; that we here highly 
resolve that the dead shall not have died in 
vain, that this nation, under God, shall have 
a new birth of freedom; and that govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, and for 
the people, shall not perish from the earth. 


A SALUTE TO THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL RED CROSS 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, last week’s 
newspapers carried the welcome news 
that the 100 white mercenaries who have 
been interned in Rwanda after with- 
drawing from the Congo, had, after 
many delays, finally been repatriated to 
Europe. For a period of some months 
preceding this, their repatriation had 
been blocked because the Congolese Gov- 
ernment had been demanding their ex- 
tradition and had brought pressure to 
bear on the surrounding African coun- 
tries to refuse overflight permission for 
planes assigned to evacuate the mer- 
cenaries. 

The news of their evacuation was, 
therefore, particularly welcome as a con- 
firmation of the triumph of moderation 
over the extremism which temporarily 
seemed to have victory in its grasp. 

I want to take this occasion to pay 
tribute to the International Red Cross 
whose courageous commitment to prin- 
ciple, more than any other factor, was 
responsible for persuading the Congo- 
lese government to abandon its demand 
for extradition. The Red Cross deserves 
all the more credit because it fought this 
battle on its own, without the support 
of our own Government or any other 
major government. 
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I also wish to pay tribute to President 
Gregory Kayibanda of Rwanda, who re- 
fused to knuckle under to the pressures 
brought to bear against him by the 
Mobutu government, even when it sev- 
ered relations with his tiny country. 

For some reason, the press of our coun- 
try virtually ignored the plight of the 
white mercenaries in Rwanda during the 
6 months of their internment, even 
though the story had all the elements 
of personal and political drama. Because 
the episode is of more than passing inter- 
est from a historical standpoint, I would 
like to establish some of the essential 
facts and I would also like to insert into 
the Recorp my exchange of correspond- 
ence with the State Department on the 
subject. 

The mercenaries who have now been 
evacuated were originally brought into 
the Congo by the Congolese Government, 
acting with our approval, The original 
contracts were entered into with the 
Tshombe government in 1964, and they 
were renewed by the Mobutu government 
when Mobutu took over in November of 
1965. 

At the time the mercenaries were 
brought into the Congo, more than half 
the country was under the control of pro- 
Communist rebels, and the Congolese 
army was abandoning one center after 
another. The small force of mercenaries 
turned the tide of battle; and in doing 
so, they rendered a highly important 
service to the Congo and to the entire 
free world. 

The reasons behind the mercenary re- 
volt in the summer of 1967 are obscure. 
From the available information, however, 
I am disposed to believe that it was a 
combination of reasons rather than any 
single reason. 

For the period of some time prior to 
their revolt, there had been growing un- 
ease in the mercenary ranks about de- 
velopments in the Congo. 

Colonel Schramme, the mercenary 
leader, had assisted Governor Munango 
of Katanga in persuading the Katanga 
gendarmes to lay down their arms at the 
time of the Kinsangani mutiny in July 
1966. He had done so only on the basis 
of an assurance from the Mobutu gov- 
ernment that the Katanga gendarmes 
would be given safe conduct and that 
there would be no reprisals against them. 
When the Mobutu government dishon- 
ored this agreement by imprisoning Gov- 
ernor Munango and massacring the 400 
Katanga gendarmes in cold blood, it is 
understandable that Colonel Schramme 
and the other mercenaries should have 
lost some of their appetite for their job 
and should have begun to fear for their 
own security. 

Their apprehensions were fed by the 
virulent antiwhite propaganda con- 
ducted by the Congolese radio under the 
direction of its Prague-trained Minister 
of Information, Mr. Kandy. 

It was also fed by the continuing 
atrocities against European residents of 
the Congo perpetrated by the police 
authorities and by units of the Congo- 
lese Army. 

And, against this background, when 
the Mobutu government failed to pay the 
mercenaries their salaries for several 
months and then asked their senior offi- 
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cers to report to Kinshasa, the situation 
exploded. 

The mercenaries seized a number of 
centers in the eastern Congo and then 
consolidated their forces at Bukave. 
There, the Congolese Army proved ut- 
terly incapable of dislodging them. 

Meeting in Kinshasa in September of 
1967, the Organization of African Unity 
voted unanimously to invite the Inter- 
national Red Cross to negotiate with the 
mercenaries for their withdrawal from 
the Congo. The International Red Cross 
agreed to accept this responsibility on 
the basis of the assurance that the mer- 
cenaries would be repatriated to their 
respective countries if they withdrew 
from the Congo into Rwanda, laid down 
their arms, and signed pledges that they 
would never again return to the Congo. 

On the basis of the assurance conveyed 
to them by the International Red Cross, 
the mercenaries, after lengthy negotia- 
tions, withdrew from the Congo into 
Ruanda on November 4 of last year. 
There they were interned by the Rwanda 
Government, in anticipation of their 
evacuation to Europe. 

But then the situation changed. The 
Organization of African Unity had set up 
a special subcommittee to pursue and, 
presumably, to implement the resolution 
adopted at the plenary session in Kin- 
shasa in September. Meeting in Kam- 
pala, Uganda, after the mercenaries had 
withdrawn from the Congo, the subcom- 
mittee, apparently after violent internal 
disagreement, voted in effect to override 
the resolution adopted by the OAU con- 
ference and the understanding with the 
International Red Cross. It now took the 
stand that the mercenaries should not 
be repatriated unless their respective 
countries paid a ransom for them equiv- 
alent to the damage suffered by Bukavu 
and other centers where fighting took 
place. 

Even in advance of this meeting, heavy 
pressure had been brought to bear on the 
surrounding African countries to refuse 
overflight permission to the Sabena Air- 
lines aircraft which had been ready to 
effect the evacuation of the mercenaries 
immediately after their withdrawal into 
Rwanda. 

In December, President Mobutu went 
one step further. He demanded that the 
mercenaries be extradited to the Congo, 
in clear violation of the resolution 
adopted by the OAU conference and of 
the agreement with the International 
Red Cross. And on December 28 he an- 
nounced that the mercenaries would in 
fact be brought back to the Congo to 
stand trial. 

I immediately dispatched a long tele- 
gram to Secretary of State Rusk in 
which, among other things, I said the 
following: 

One does not have to approve the recent 
action of the mercenaries in order to oppose 
their extradition to the Congo. I personally 
believe that the mercenaries were terribly 
misguided in their revolt against the Congo- 
lese government and I welcomed the end of 
their insurrection. But there are moral and 
humanitarian principles involved in this 
situation, which apply all the more strongly 
to those who criticized or condemned the 
mercenary insurrection. 

I feel strongly that our own- honor is in- 
volved in this situation first, because of the 
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very great influence we have with the Mobutu 
government; second, because it is generally 
believed that we gave our tacit approval to 
the OAU-International Red Cross plan to 
solve the mercenary problem without further 
bloodshed; and third, because there is an 
overriding moral and humanitarian responsi- 
bility which we simply cannot shirk even 
though the United States may not have been 
a direct party to the Red Cross Negotiations. 


On checking into the situation, I dis- 
covered that the International Red Cross, 
as soon as it learned of the plan to extra- 
dite the white mercenaries to the Congo, 
had sent an urgent communication to 
President Kayibanda, of Rwanda. 

This communication, which was signed 
by Mr. Gonard, president of the Inter- 
national Commission of the Red Cross, 
stated that the sending back of the white 
mercenaries to the Congolese Govern- 
ment, would constitute a violation of 
the principles of international law and 
of the rights of man. It underscored the 
fact that the Organization of African 
Unity had invited the Red Cross to pro- 
ceed with the evacuation of the mer- 
cenaries after President Mobutu had 
promised that he would not seek their 
extradition to the Congo. And it recalled 
that the mercenaries had agreed to lay 
down their arms in the expectation that 
their lives would be spared and that they 
would be repatriated. 

I also learned that the International 
Red Cross, even though it had no budg- 
eted funds for the service, was con- 
tinuing to pay for the upkeep of the 
mercenaries in their detention center; 
and I learned that it had been com- 
pletely unsuccessful in attempting to 
raise additional funds to cover this cost 
from the United States and other mem- 
ber nations. 

Rwanda is a very small country. It has 
no army worthy of the name, and from 
a military standpoint it is completely 
defenseless against its Congolese neigh- 
bors. It is, therefore, to the eternal credit 
of President Kayibanda, of Rwanda, that 
he listened to the urging of the IRC 
instead of to the threats of Mobutu. 

On January 10, President Mobutu 
told the Congolese press agency that 
he intended to break off relations with 
Rwanda if it did not turn over the mer- 
cenaries to him promptly. 

On the following day it was announced 
that the Congolese Government was, as 
of that day, severing all diplomatic rela- 
tions with Rwanda and terminating all 
agreements between the two countries. 

The communique issued by the Congo- 
lese Government charged the Govern- 
ment of Rwanda with failing to conform 
to the resolution of the OAU and with 
pursuing an anti-African policy. 

Replying to Mobutu’s threat to sever 
relations, President Kayibanda said the 
following on January 11: 

The government of Rwanda has never had 
recourse to mercenaries and does not wish 
to have any in its country.. . We believe 
that an honest negotiation between states, 
in conformance with the resolution adopted 
by the OAU at Kinshasa, is the only pos- 
sible way of resolving the question of the 
mercenaries .. . The meeting of the special 
commission of the OAU in Kampala com- 
pletely reversed the spirit of the resolution 
adopted at Kinshasa, in coming out for the 
surrender of Colonel Schramme’s men to 
Congolese justice. Since that time, General 
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Mobutu has committed himself to the posi- 
tion which he had never previously proposed. 
What is he afraid of in returning the mer- 
cenaries to their country of origin? 


It soon became clear that the African 
countries were anything but united in 
support of Mobutu’s intransigent posi- 
tion. Many of them made no effort to 
conceal the fact that they had grave 
misgivings about repudiating the resolu- 
tion adopted by the OAU conference and 
surrendering the mercenaries to the no- 
toriously bloody justice of the Congolese 
Government. 

A few weeks ago, the Mobutu govern- 
ment decided to back down on its demand 
and to permit the evacuation of the mer- 
cenaries from Rwanda. 

This decision of the Mobutu govern- 
ment can only be applauded. Unques- 
tionably the reputation of the govern- 
ment can only gain from this decision. 
It is to be hoped, that having learned 
something of the advantages of temper- 
ance in this situation, it will be willing 
to show itself equally temperate in fu- 
ture situations 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert into the Record at this 
point the text of the two communications 
I sent to the State Department on the 
question of the white mercenaries and 
the text of the replies I received from the 
Department. 

There being no objection, the commu- 
nications were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, D.C., February 14, 1968. 
Hon. THomas J, Dopp, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Dopp: In replying to your 
letter of January 11 concerning the er- Congo 
mercenaries, I am sure you will appreciate 
that many of the questions you raise are 
problems which involve the interests, points 
of view and current efforts of a number of 
African and European nations. To answer all 
of them in an unclassified communication in 
the form in which they have been posed 
would raise questions involving confidences 
which those nations have reposed in us. In 
some cases, these involve conversations held 
with the Vice President. 

With regard to certain specific points 
raised in your letter that can be answered in 
an unclassified communication: 

The Organization of African Unity (OAU) 
did pass a resolution in September at Kin- 
shasa condemning the aggression of the mer- 
cenaries, insisting that the mercenaries leave 
Congolese territory immediately with the 
help of competent international bodies, and 
calling upon all member states to assist the 
Congo to put an end to the mercenaries’ ac- 
tivities if they did not accept immediate 
withdrawal. The International Committee of 
the Red Cross (ICRC) was subsequently 
asked by the OAU by letter to undertake 
arrangements for the peaceful evacuation 
envisaged by the resolutions. The ICRC 
agreed to do so and for several weeks engaged 
in difficult and complex negotiations in an 
effort to comply with the request of the OAU. 
You may recall that at one point we in- 
formed the ICRC that if a truly international 
airlift could be organized in connection with 
the ultimate evacuation of the mercenaries 
22652 Katangans, we would be willing to take 
part. 

The ICRC’s arrangements were not yet 
complete when a new mercenary incursion 
took place in Katanga, followed by the with- 
drawal of the mercenaries at Bukavu into 
Rwanda. Faced with these circumstances, 
the OAU Sub-Committee on Mercenaries 
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created at Kinshasa in September met again 
in Kinshasa and adopted a new resolution, 
the terms of which I believe you are familiar 
with. This second resolution was considered 
by the Sub-Committee and the OAU Secre- 
tary General to have superseded the Septem- 
ber resolution, At this point, the Red Cross 
role was terminated, and while a Red Cross 
presence continued at Kigali for humani- 
tarian reasons involving refugees and 
wounded, the ICRC has since had no formal 
role to play to our knowledge, nor has it been 
asked by the OAU, which now considers itself 

responsible for the mercenaries, to assume a 

further role. 

The United States did, as I indicated, sup- 
port the efforts of the ICRC to arrange for 
a peaceful evacuation of the mercenaries 
from the Congo, even to the extent of re- 
sponding favorably to a request for aircraft. 
With the transfer of the location of the 
mercenaries from the Congo to Rwanda, we 
have continued to encourage an equitable 
solution to the problem consistent with the 
questions of political security and humani- 
tarian considerations involved. 

The Congolese Government, as a member 
of the OAU, originally subscribed to the reso- 
lution of September but subsequently re- 
garded it as superseded by the second reso- 
lution in November. 

The question of overflight rights for a 
Belgian airliner is of course a matter for 
the Belgian Government and any action they 
may have taken in this regard would be be- 
tween themselves and the countries con- 
cerned. The overflight question, in any case, 
did not arise until after the second Kinshasa 
resolution. 

We have no confirmed information that any 
Katangans involved in the Kisangani meet- 
ing of 1966 were in fact “massacred.” 

The original decision to employ mercen- 
aries was a decision taken by the Congolese 
Government in its own national interest. 
Mercenaries subsequently saw action in a 
variety of places in the Congo and were in- 
deed at Stanleyville at the time of the libera- 
tion of the hostages. 

We do not know whether any of the cur- 
rent group in Rwanda were among those at 
Stanleyville. The balance sheet of their con- 
tribution to the Congo is primarily a matter 
for the Congolese themselves to judge, but 
to the extent that they did render useful 
service, it is the more regrettable, as you 
indicated in your earlier cable, that those 
who remained were so misguided as to termi- 
nate their association through a revolt en- 
dangering the lives and property of so many 
persons, both Congolese and European. 

I trust the foregoing is responsive to your 
inquiry and will be helpful in answering 
questions. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM B. MACOMBER, Jr., 
Assistant Secretary for Congressional 
Relations. 
JANUARY 11, 1968. 

Mr. H. G. TORBERT, Jr., 

Acting Assistant Secretary for Congressional 
Relations, Department of State, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. TorBERT: I am in receipt of your 
letter of January 5 in which you reply to 
my wire expressing concern over the an- 
nouncement that the white mercenaries now 
being detained in Rwanda would be extra- 
dited to the Congo and put on trial. 

To be frank and blunt, I do not believe 
that I have ever received a more evasive or 
less satisfactory reply to a communication on 
an urgent matter. Let me therefore pose sev- 
eral specific questions to which I would like 
to have specific replies. 

(1) Is it accurate that the Organization of 
African Unity, meeting in Kinshasa in Sep- 
tember, passed a resolution calling for the 
withdrawal of the mercenaries from the 
Congo, asked the Internationa] Red Cross to 
act as intermediary in negotiating their 
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withdrawal, and assured the International 
Red Cross that if the mercenaries would lay 
down their arms and withdraw, the Mobutu 
government would not demand their extra- 
dition and they could be repatriated to their 
respective countries? 

(2) Is it accurate that the State Depart- 
ment gave its tacit approval to this arrange- 
ment? 

(3) Does the State Department approve of 
the subsequent action of the Organization of 
African Unity, demanding that a ransom be 
paid by the mercenaries’ several countries of 
origin before they are released from Rwanda? 
If the State Department does not approve, 
has it made its views known to the more 
moderate governments who are members of 
the Organization of African Unity and 
friendly to the United States? 

(4) Did the State Department use any of 
its considerable influence in an effort to per- 
suade the African countries involved to grant 
over-flight permission for a Sabena Airlines 
aircraft, so that the mercenaries could be 
removed from Rwanda in accordance with 
the original understanding between the Or- 
ganization of African Unity and the Interna- 
tional Red Cross? 

(5) Does the State Department support 
the current efforts of the Congolese govern- 
ment to compel the extradition of the mer- 
cenaries from Rwanda? And if it does not 
support these efforts, has it used its influ- 
ence in any way to persuade the Mobutu gov- 
ernment to abandon a project that can only 
earn it the contempt of civilized mankind? 

(6) In the light of the half hour show 
trial and public execution of former Prime 
Minister Kimba and his associates, and in 
the light, too, of the massacre or tne 400 
Katanga gendarmes who gave up after the 
Kisangani mutiny after having received an 
assurance of safe conduct, does the State De- 
partment have any confidence in the quality 
of Congolese justice? 

(7) Is it not accurate that a majority of 
the mercenaries in question were employed 
with our approval both by the Mobutu gov- 
ernment and by the Tshombe government 
before it; and that they rendered important 
services to the Congo and to our own inter- 
ests? And is it not accurate that at least a 
number of these mercenaries were members 
of the column which moved on Stanleyville, 
with the moral suport of the entire civilized 
world, in an effort to prevent the massacre 
of Dr. Carlson and the other whites who 
were being held as hostages by the leftist 
Simbas? 

(8) Concerning the question of the mer- 
cenaries, has the State Department been in 
touch with or given its support to the Inter- 
national Red Cross, which has described the 
proposed extradition as a violation of human 
rights and of international law? 

I earnestly hope that, in replying to this 
communication, the Department will not 
send me another completely meaningless and 
evasive letter. I do not ask whether the 
Department has followed “the evolution of 
events”. This I take for granted. I ask what 
the Department is doing to influence the 
course of events. 

I look forward to hearing from you at 
an early date. 

THOMAS J. Dopp. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, D.C., January 5, 1968. 
Senator THOMAS J. Dopp, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Dopp: Secretary Rusk has 
asked me to reply to your cable of December 
29, 1967 in which you express your concern 
that the mercenaries currently under deten- 
tion in Rwanda might be returned to the 
Congo for trial. 

The problems posed by the revolt of the 
mercenaries in the Congo and their subse- 
quent withdrawal into Rwanda have been, 
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as you know, difficult and complex, and we 
have followed their evolution closely. I ap- 
preciate your informing us of your views, 
and assure you that we shall give them care- 
ful consideration. 

Sincerely yours, 

H. G. TORBERT, Jr., 
Acting Assistant Secretary for Congres- 
sional Relations. 


DECEMBER 29, 1968. 
Hon. DEAN RUSK, 
Secretary of State, 
Department of State: 

I am disturbed by a dispatch from Kin- 
shasha in this morning’s Washington Post 
which quotes President Joseph Mobutu as 
saying that the white mercenaries now being 
held in neighboring Rwanda would be 
brought back to the Congo for trial. 

One does not have to approve the recent 
action of the mercenaries in order to oppose 
their extradition to the Congo. I personally 
believe that the mercenaries were terribly 
misguided in their revolt against the Con- 
golese government and I welcomed the end 
of their insurrection. But there are moral 
and humanitarian principles involved in this 
situation, which apply all the more strongly 
to those who criticized or condemned the 
mercenary insurrection. 

The 100 or more mercenaries involved left 
the Congo for Rwanda after lengthy nego- 
tiations conducted by the International Red 
Cross and on the basis of an assurance con- 
veyed to them by the Red Cross that they 
would be repatriated to their respective coun- 
tries if they withdrew from the Congo into 
Rwanda, laid down their arms, and signed 
pledges that they would never again return 
to the Congo. 

On checking into this situation, I dis- 
covered that the International Red Cross, 
having learned of the plan to extradite the 
white mercenaries to Mobutu, sent an urgent 
communication several days ago to Presi- 
dent Kayabanda of Rwanda. This communi- 
cation, which was signed by Mr. Gonard, 
President of the International Commission 
of the Red Cross, stated that the sending 
back of the white mercenaries to the Con- 
golese government would constitute a viola- 
tion of the principles of international law 
and of the rights of man. It underscored the 
fact that the Organization of African Unity 
had invited the Red Cross to proceed with 
the evacuation of the mercenaries after Pres- 
ident Mobutu had promised that he would 
not seek their extradition to the Congo. And 
it recalled that the mercenaries had agreed 
to lay down their arms in the expectation 
that their lives would be spared and that 
they would be repatriated. 

Mr. Gonard's letter also confirmed that, in 
line with its humanitarian mission, the In- 
ternational Red Cross stood ready to assist 
in the evacuation of the mercenaries. 

I feel strongly that our own honor is in- 
volved in this situation first, because of the 
very great influence we have with the Mobutu 
government; second, because it is generally 
believed that we gave our tacit approval to 
the OAU International Red Cross plan to 
solve the mercenary problem without fur- 
ther bloodshed; and third, because there is an 
overriding moral and humanitarian respon- 
sibility which we simply cannot shirk even 
though the United States may not have been 
a direct party to the Red Cross negotiations. 

I earnestly hope that the Department will 
use its influence to persuade the Mobutu 
government to honor its commitment and 
to abandon its request for the extradition of 
the mercenaries. The Mobutu government 
should be told in the bluntest terms that the 
extradition of the mercenaries would dis- 
honor the Congo because it would be regarded 
by civilized opinion as a flagrant violation of 
a pledge of safe conduct. 

I also hope that the Department will use 
its influence with the Mobutu government 
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and with the more moderate membership of 
the OAU to bring about the early repatriation 
of the mercenaries, in line with the agree- 
ment negotiated by the IRC. 
Tuomas J. Dopp, 
U.S, Senator. 


BELL CONTRACT SETS PATTERN 
FOR PENSIONS 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, it is wel- 
come news that the Communications 
Workers of America and the Bell Sys- 
tem have reached a significant new 
3-year contract in settlement of the strike 
which has been in progress since April 
18. 

Among the significant provisions one 
which stands out as a beacon to lead the 
way for others is the agreement to pro- 
vide for vested pensions. This is directly 
in line with the position I have repeated- 
ly taken as a consistent advocate of pro- 
viding irrevocable pension protection for 
workers regardless of what may happen 
to disrupt the company-employee rela- 
tionship for those who have served long 
and well. In this Congress, as in the 89th 
and 88th as well, I have offered the pen- 
sion protection bill now before the Fi- 
nance Committee to insure workers 
against the loss of pension rights. Too 
often this has occurred through no fault 
of the worker. The vesting provisions of 
the CWA-Bell contract agreement guar- 
antee that the worker who has attained 
40 years of age with a record of 15 years 
with the company will, whether or not 
he continues to retirement age as its em- 
ployee, receive benefits at retirement 
proportionate to his service. 

Too long and in too many pension pro- 
grams it has been possible for a work- 
er to serve 20, 25, or even 35 years with- 
out any possible assurance that he will 
collect the pension he was long since 
promised and expecting at the time he 
retires. In some cases, a longtime em- 
ployee may leave the company to take a 
job elsewhere for personal reasons—per- 
haps not even in the same industry, or 
perhaps a thousand miles away in or- 
der to be near family members, for exam- 
ple. But in doing so, he forgoes all rights 
in his pension in many a case where he 
is not himself a contributor. In short, 
he has no vested right in the benefits 
no matter how long he has worked there, 
unless he is still there when he reaches 
retirement age. 

This has long had an effect of jeop- 
ardizing the pension, not only by em- 
ployees decisions but frequently in cases 
where the company is sold, goes out of 
business, or in some other manner fails 
to come through with the pension as 
scheduled. This, of course, was notori- 
ously the case in South Bend when 
Studebaker discontinued its auto plant 
there. I assume there is little likelihood 
that such a fate would befall the Bell 
System, but the vesting provision is one 
which deserves widespread emulation. I 
would point out that not only does it 
give the employee a guarantee of bene- 
fit from 15 years or more of service, but 
it will automatically increase the mo- 
bility of all Bell System employees. No 
longer for them will there be the hard 
question of whether to forego the pen- 
sion rights or move to a new job—after 
15 years, doing so will not entail the loss 
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which chains workers frequently to their 
jobs when they cannot afford to leave be- 
cause they cannot afford to lose the 
promised security for their later years. 

Further, there will now be guaranteed, 
effective June 1, 1969, a minimum 
monthly pension for all of $125 per 
month at age 65 with 20 years of service. 
But also of real significance is the fact 
that in the computation of benefits, 
where previously social security pay- 
ments were counted in part toward the 
minimum monthly payments, all deduc- 
tions for social security are now elimi- 
nated. Now the $125 per month mini- 
mum will be a figure provided over and 
above social security. Breaking the rela- 
tionship puts the two systems, private 
and public, into a stronger supplemen- 
tary position for each other to the greater 
benefit of the retired worker. 

Mr. President, I congratulate both 
labor and management for successfully 
negotiating their new contract. Both 
sides, including the top leaders of the 
companies and my good friend President 
Joe Beirne of the union, have bargained 
in the best traditions of the labor move- 
ment. In doing so, they have overcome 
their past disagreements and restored 
this great public utility to good internal 
relationships between employees and 
company. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jor- 
DAN of Idaho in the chair). Is there fur- 
ther morning business? If not, morning 
business is concluded. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Geisler, one of his secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Pres- 
ident of the United States submitting 
sundry nominations, which were referred 
to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


VISIT TO THE SENATE BY MEMBERS 
OF CONGRESS OF GUATEMALA 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, we are 
honored to have as guests of the Senate 
today Members of the Congress of Guate- 
mala, They are touring the United States. 
They are now visiting the Nation’s Capi- 
tal and they will visit some of our larger 
cities. They are going to visit the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority; they are going 
out into the Midwest to the farm areas 
of States like Nebraska, and across the 
Nation. 

We were privileged to have them today 
as guests of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

I wish to introduce our guests to the 
Senate at this time. They are Congress- 
man Alfonso Molina Flores, Congressman 
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Ramior Humberto Alfaro Escobedo, Con- 
gressman Emilio Simeon Avila Torres, 
Congressman Gonzalo Humberto Sal- 
guero Alarcon, Congressman Jose Ro- 
dolfo Ogaldez Giron, and Congressman 
Ofelio Terreaux Chavez. 

[The distinguished visitors rose in 
their places and were greeted with ap- 
plause, Senators rising.] 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I am sorry 
that I could not get to the luncheon 
today to honor these distinguished 
guests. However, as the chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Latin American Affairs 
I do wish to welcome them. 

RECESS 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate 
stand in recess for 5 minutes so that 
Senators may greet our visitors. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Thereupon, at (2 o’clock and 15 min- 
utes p.m.) the Senate took a recess until 
2:20 o'clock p.m. 

During the recess, the distinguished 
guests were greeted by Members of the 
Senate. 

On expiration of the recess, the Sen- 
ate reassembled and was called to order 
by the Presiding Officer (Mr. MUSKIE in 
the chair). 


OMNIBUS CRIME CONTROL AND 
SAFE STREETS ACT OF 1967 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Chair lay 
before the Senate the unfinished busi- 
ness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A 
bill (S. 917) to assist State and local gov- 
ernments in reducing the incidence of 
crime, to increase the effectiveness, fair- 
ness, and coordination of law enforce- 
ment and criminal justice systems at all 
levels of government, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Sen- 
ate proceeded to consider the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arkansas is recognized. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me, without losing 
his right to the floor? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I am glad to yield to 
the distinguished majority leader. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum, and it 
may very well be a live quorum, so I 
would suggest that the attachés notify 
all Senators to that effect. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their name: 
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Allott Holland Morton 
Anderson Hruska Mundt 
Bartlett Inouye Scott 
Boggs Jackson Sparkman 
Byrd, W. Va Javits Stennis 

ase Jordan, Idaho Talmadge 
Church Mansfield Thurmond 
Ellender McClellan Williams, Del 
Fannin Miller Young, N. Dak. 
Griffin Morse 
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Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Alaska 
Mr. Grueninc], the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Lone], and the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Moss] are absent on official 
business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK], the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Hart], the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], the 
Senator from New York [Mr. KENNEDY], 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. LauscHE], 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Mc- 
CARTHY], the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. Monnate], the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Monroney], the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. Montoya], the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. Typrncs], 
and the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Youne] 
are necessarily absent. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT] is ab- 
sent on official business. 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
Dominick], the Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. Hansen], the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. HATFIELD], the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. KUCHEL], and the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. Pearson] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Sergeant at Arms be di- 
rected to request the attendance of ab- 
sent Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Ser- 
geant at Arms will execute the order of 
the Senate. 

After a little delay, the following 
Senators entered the Chamber and 


answered to their names: 

Aiken Fong Muskie 
Baker Fulbright Nelson 
Bayh Gore Pastore 
Bible Harris Pell 
Brewster Hartke Percy 
Brooke Hayden Prouty 
Burdick Hickenlooper Proxmire 
Byrd, Va Hill Randolph 
Cannon Hollings Ribicoff 
Carlson Jordan, N.C. Russell 
Cooper Long, La. Smathers 
Cotton Magnuson Smith 
Curtis McGee Spong 
Dirksen McGovern Symington 
Dodd McIntyre Tower 
Eastland Metcalf Williams, N.J. 
Ervin Murphy Yarborough 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. (Mr. 
Gore in the chair). A quorum is present. 


ABSENCE OF SENATORS FROM 
SENATE CHAMBER 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
must express a keen sense of disappoint- 
ment at the fact that it has taken at 
least 45 minutes to obtain a quorum on 
the floor of the Senate today. We have 
a good quorum in town, but too many 
Senators are absent who are vitally in- 
terested in this measure or, at least, so 
they have said. In addition, we have too 
many Senators who are preparing to go 
out of town. 

I think I should point out that the 
leadership has been trying to get the 
pending bill out of the committee and 
before the Senate for a year and a half. 
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It is one of the most important bills 
which will come before the Senate this 
year. If, perchance, the attendance does 
not increase measurably, it is my inten- 
tion to forgo this travesty, this cha- 
rade, and move that the Senate stand in 
adjournment until Monday noon. 

If the absent Senators and those who 
are planning to go out of town or those 
who have other duties do not see fit to 
be in the Chamber to attend to their pri- 
mary responsibilities, then the Senate 
will wait until they return so that we can 
get down to the consideration of this 
most important, significant, and timely 
legislation. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, in de- 
fense of at least a few Senators, I must 
state that a rather important luncheon 
is taking place. That luncheon should 
be over momentarily. It is honoring the 
new representative of the State of Israel. 
I know that many Senators are there. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MURPHY. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, all of 
the Senators in attendance at that 
luncheon came to the Chamber and an- 
swered to their names. That luncheon is 
nearby. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator. 


RIOTS AND THE MARCH ON 
WASHINGTON 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
following articles be printed in the 
RECORD: 

An article entitled, “March of Poor 
Formally Starts From Memphis,” writ- 
ten by Charles N. Conconi, and pub- 
lished in today’s Washington Star. 

An article entitled, “Seven Organizers 
of March Arrested in Mississippi,” pub- 
lished in today’s Washington Star. 

An article entitled, “Marchers Wind 
up Lobbying,” written by Willard C. 
Clopton, Jr., and Bernadette Carey, and 
published in today’s Washington Post. 

An article entitled, “Rowdy Group of 
Area Youths Severely Beat District of 
Columbia Policeman,” written by Mi- 
chael Drosnin, and published in today’s 
Washington Post. 

An article entitled “Protests by Stu- 
dents Continue To Spread,” published 
in today’s Washington Post. 

An article entitled “Stage 1 of Poor 
March Over,” published in today’s Wash- 
ington Daily News. 

A story by Robert C. Maynard, appear- 
ing in today’s Washington Post, titled 
“Memphis Prepares Poor People’s 
Drive.” 

A column by James J. Kilpatrick, ap- 
pearing in today’s Washington Evening 
Star, titled Permissiveness Gone Mad 
in the Universities.” 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

MARCH or Poor FORMALLY STARTS FROM 
MempHis—Mnrs. KING Leaps RITES IN TRIB- 
UTE TO SLAIN HUSBAND 

(By Charles Conconi) 

MemMpuis.—Mrs. Martin Luther King Jr. 

was to open the march to Washington today 
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for the Poor People’s Campaign by placing a 
marble slab to the memory of her slain hus- 
band on the balcony of the motel where he 
was slain. 

The 250-pound marble marker, surrounded 
by floral tributes, was carved with the name 
of the murdered leader of the Southern 
Christian Leadership Conference, the dates 
of his birth and death and a quotation from 
Genesis reading: 

“And they said one to another, Behold, this 
dreamer cometh. Come now therefore and let 
us slay him. . . and we shall see what will 
become of his dreams.” 

From the memorial ceremony in front of 
room 306, Mrs. King and the Rev. Ralph D. 
Abernathy were to lead the first group of 
campaign marchers on the first leg of their 
route to Washington. 

The demonstrators gathered in the small 
motel parking lot were scheduled to follow 
Abernathy, through the streets of Memphis 
towards the city limits, to board buses for 
Marks, Miss., about 70 miles distant. Marks 
is a town that is becoming an increasingly 
important symbol for the campaign. 


CUTS SHORT VISIT 


It was reported here that a group of South- 
ern Christian Leadership Conference staff 
organizers were arrested in that Mississippi 
Delta town yesterday and that violence broke 
out when state troopers moved in to force 
demonstrating students away from the jail 
where the organizers were held. 

Abernathy, who heads the SCLC, was told 
of the incident while meeting in Washington 
with Interior Secretary Stewart Udall. 
Abernathy said he passed his unverified re- 
port to the secretary, and asked to be ex- 
cused. 

Abernathy was accompanied on his visit to 
Udall by two members of the National Indian 
Youth Council, Victor A. Charlo, of Missoula, 
Mont., and Melvin D. Thom, of Berkeley, 
Calif., who presented several “demands” to 
the cabinet officers. 

These included separate but equal Indian 
communities, a guaranteed income, and 
teachers and counselors responsive to Indian 
community needs. 

“We need jobs, housing, economic develop- 
ment. We want these things on our own 
terms,” Thom said. 

SEES “RACIST SYSTEM” 

He said that as the chief spokesman for 
Indians in the American government, the 
Department of Interior” has been failing us.” 

“It is built and operates under a racist and 
paternalistic and colonialist system,” he said. 

Udall reacted immediately after one of the 
Indians, Tillie Walker, who works for the 
United Scholarship Fund for Indians in Den- 
ver, Colo., told him that members of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs are telling Indians 
not to join the Poor People’s Campaign. 

Miss Walker said that the implication to at 
least two Indian reservations—at Fort Bert- 
hold, N.D., and Standing Rock Reservation 
in South Dakota is that “Indians don’t work 
with black people.” 

Udall immediately turned to Robert L. 
Bennett, his commissioner of Indian Affairs 
and told him to investigate the charge. 

“If anyone in the Indian Bureau is at- 
tempting to discourage people . (from 
joining the campaign) ... they are going far 
beyond their proper right,” Udall said. 

WELCOMED BY UDALL 

Before Abernathey left, Udall told him: “I 
don’t resent your coming. I welcome your 
coming. I hope your visit is productive,” and 
warmly shook Abernathy's hand. 

Earlier yesterday, Abernathy had met with 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk, who said “it is 
too late in our history for our country to 
accept discrimination in American society.” 

But Rusk said of campaign demands that 
money for the Vietnam war be channeled in- 
stead toward helping the poor that “the en- 
tire human race faces an overriding prob- 
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lem—how to organize a decent peace in the 
world.” 

Abernathy said later that he was “pleased” 
with his three-day meetings with cabinet 
Officials, congressmen and other government 
Officers. 

“I am pleased because the poor people 
themselves spoke up in the most profound 
and eloquent terms and expressed discontent 
and dissatisfaction with this government,” 
he said. But he said kindness and sympathy 
are not enough. “We demand our God-given 
and Constitutional rights,” he said, 

“They have made no guarantees or any 
promises,” Abernathy said after meeting with 
congressional leaders. “I have detected a sym- 
pathy on the part of people with whom I 
have met, but that sympathy alone will not 
solve the problem—we want action.” 

Considerable concern is felt here that vio- 
lence could break out in Marks tonight when 
several hundred demonstrators from Mem- 
phis move into the Quitman County commu- 
nity to prepare for the trip to Washington. 

In Marks the marchers will make up a 
“freedom train” and a mule-drawn train, 
both leaving for Washington next Tuesday. 

The freedom train riders will build the 
shack and tent city to be called “The New 
City of Hope,” the day after the train ar- 
rives May 12. 

Marks has also been SCLC’s symbol of ex- 
treme poverty and Abernathy said that it 
was there he saw King cry over children who 
had no food, 

When he arrived at the airport in Memphis, 
Abernathy said the incident in Marks proves 
“we live in a sick and racist nation.” 


SOME 5,000 AT RALLY 


At a massive rally here last night of more 
than 5,000 persons at the Mason Temple 
Church of God in Christ, several of the speak- 
ers referred to Marks and the violence that 
had broken out there. 

Speaking in the arched, gymnasium-size- 
room with bare steel support rods crisscross- 
ing the roof Abernathy told the shouting, 
waving, applauding audience: 

“No violent acts or threats against us in 
Marks or in Boston or anywhere else will 
keep us from going on with the poor people's 
campaign. It is on and it is going to stay on.” 

The Rev. James Bevel, SCLC’s organizer 
here, angrily told the audience in reference 
to the Marks incident that when America can 
beat black children, “it’s time to go to the 
king (Washington).“ 

Bevel, who reportedly has been having 
trouble finding volunteers to stay in Wash- 
ington indefinitely, possibly through the 
summer, demanded: 

“When I ask you to send your children with 
me, you look at me and tell me about a 
damn high school diploma. But you will send 
your children when (President) Johnson will 
come and ask your children to go to Viet- 
nam.” 

MRS. KING CHEERED 


The rally’s most emotional moment came 
when Mrs. King walked to the speakers’ plat- 
form, the site of her husband's last public 
address, on the spot where he stood that 
night on April 3. She said, “It doesn't really 
matter what happens now. I’ve been to the 
mountaintop.” He was murdered the follow- 
ing day. 

Mrs. King, her eyes sparkling at the huge 
ovation she received, told the audience that 
she had returned to Memphis to see “that 
my husband’s dream will be realized.” 

She related her decision to stand behind 
him during his years as a civil rights leader 
and the bombings of their home and sald she 
was thankful to God for being able to know 
him. 
Then Mrs. King, who had once been a con- 
cert singer, said she wanted to sing an old 
spiritual King had loved, “Sing, Sweet Little 
Jesus Boy.” 

With her eyes closed and her hands pressed 
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tightly, she stood back from the microphones 
and sang in a strong, clear soprano. Her voice 
carried through the massive arena-church 
and the audience women wept and whispered 
softly. Tes, . Oh yes . . Oh yes.” 


GOES TO MOTEL 


It was shortly after midnight here when 
a limousine brought Mrs. King to the Lor- 
raine Motel, her first visit to the place where 
her husband died nearly a month ago. 

Abernathy took her to the balcony in front 
of King’s room, 306. He pointed to the bal- 
cony floor where her husband fell and then 
leaned over the railing to show the way King 
had been talking to his driver. 

“Then he (King) straightened up,” Aber- 
nathy continued, pointing to the building 
across the parking lot and through the trees, 
now thick with leaves, to the window, where 
the assassin stood to fire. 

Meanwhile in Winston-Salem, N.C., Georgia 
Gov. Lester Maddox today urged the federal 
government to “issue a restraining order” to 
stop the campaign, which he said was not for 
poor people but “for and by the punks.” His 
prepared remarks were for a speech at Wake 
Forest University. 

In Washington, city officials and a repre- 
sentative of the National Capital Parks Serv- 
ice met with members of the Senate District 
Committee yesterday behind closed doors to 
brief them on plans for the campaign. 

Among those attending were Mayor Walter 
E. Washington, Deputy Mayor Thomas Flet- 
cher, District Public Safety Director Patrick 
V. Murphy, Chief John B. Layton and Asst. 
Fire Chief William C. Weitzel acting for 
Chief Henry Galotta. 

SEVEN ORGANIZERS OF MARCH ARRESTED 
IN MISSISSIPPI 


Marks, Miss.—Seven organizers of the Poor 
Peoples March on Washington were arrested 
yesterday during a tense confrontation stem- 
ming from their efforts to recruit high school 
students for the Washington demonstration. 

State troopers rushed to the aid of local 
authorities when about 600 students gath- 
ered outside the Quitman County Jail to de- 
mand the release of one of the march orga- 
nizers. 

The troopers, formed a flying wedge with 
riot guns held across their chests, waded 
into the students when they ignored orders 
to disperse. The students broke and ran. 

A camera crew that was on the scene at 
the time said the troopers put aside their 
rifles at the last minute and routed the 
students with billy clubs, but the highway 
patrol and local police denied that clubs 
were used. 

No shots were fired, 


APPEARS AT SCHOOL 


Authorities said the trouble started when 
Willie Bolden, long a leader of the Southern 
Christian Leadership Conference, sponsor of 
the campaign, appeared at all-Negro Quit- 
man High School during the noon recess and 
urged students to join the Washington 
march. 

When the students refused to return to 
classes after the recess, Sheriff L. V. Harrison 
arrested Bolden and charged him with tres- 
passing and disturbing the peace, 

This, officials said, touched off a sponta- 
neous march on the jail, where officials con- 
ferred with student leaders and informed 
them that Bolden could be released only if 
bond were posted. 

When this failed to satisfy the demon- 
strators, state troopers were summoned and 
the students were told they had two min- 
utes to leave or they would be arrested. 

SIX REPORTED TREATED 


The nearest hospital, at Clarksdale, about 
20 miles southwest of Marks, reported that 
six persons from the demonstration had 
turned up seeking treatment. Officials said 
none was admitted and none appeared seri- 
ously hurt. 
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In addition to Bolden, those taken into 
custody were identified as Chester Thomas 
Jr., Canton, Miss.; Major Wright, Grenada; 
Jimmy L. Wells, Atlanta; Marjorie Hyatt, At- 
lanta; Andrew Marrisett, Atlanta, and Doris 
S. Baker of Marks. 

All were taken before a justice of the 
peace and their bonds set at $500 each. 
MARCHERS WIND Ur LossyINGc—DELEGATIONS 

OF Poor Visir Rusk, UDALL 
(By Willard Clopton Jr. and 
Bernadette Carey) 

Leaders of the Poor People’s Campaign 
yesterday ended three days of buttonholing 
high Federal officials with their demands 
and predicted that “constructive results” will 
flow from the effort. 

The Rev. Ralph David Abernathy and about 
70 of his followers voiced their grievances to 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk and Interior 
Secretary Stewart L. Udall, making a total of 
seven Cabinet members visited during the 
Campaign’s opening phase. 

Mr, Abernathy last night flew to Mem- 
phis, where on Thursday he will begin orga- 
nizing the first of nine regional caravans 
that are expected to bring several thousand 


demonstrators to Washington during the 
week of May 12. 


“SHANTYTOWN” PLANNED 


The plan is for them to set up a “shanty- 
town” here and remain camped in the city 
until Congress approves a massive program 
of aid for the Nation’s poor. 

Before leaving the city, Mr. Abernathy said 
that the congressional leaders and agency 
heads he visited had been polite and gen- 
erally sympathetic to his program, 

But he warned: “We don’t just want 
sympathy. We want action.” 

The visit to Udall yesterday afternoon was 
thrown into confusion when, midway in the 
meeting, Mr. Abernathy suddenly said he had 
received a report that six persons sympathetic 
to the Campaign had been shot at Marks, 
Miss., one of the planned assembly points 
ioe the protest marchers. 

eporters scrambled for telephones and 
Mr. Abernathy left the meeting briefly for a 
press conference at which he said that the 
report “only goes to show that we live in a 
racist society in a very sick nation 
REPORT ERRONEOUS 

A few minutes later, however, he an- 
nounced he had been told by telephone 
that the report was erroneous. 

It was subsequently. learned that seven 
persons were arrested in Marks in connec- 
tion with a disturbance at a local school. 
Mississippi authorities said the arrests 
stemmed from a demonstration led by an 
Official of the Southern Christian Leadership 
Conference of which Mr. Abernathy is 
president. 

In an action related to the County Coun- 
cil President William W. Greenhalgh yester- 
day called for regional cooperation to pre- 
pare for the arrival of the protest march- 
ers in the Washington area. 

He disclosed that a meeting “to discuss 
the lack of regional planning on civil dis- 
turbances” will be held at 10:30 a.m. Fri- 
day between Assistant U.S. Attorney Gen- 
eral Fred M. Vinson Jr. and representatives 
of suburban area jurisdictions. 

At his press conference in Rockville, 
Greenhalgh said he had arranged for up 
to 200 Maryland State policemen and Mary- 
land National Guardsmen to be available on 
a standby basis when marchers from the 
Great Lakes region enter the County—some- 
time between May 11 and May 15. 

A spokesman for the organization Green- 
halgh set up to cope with the details of the 
march said food and shelter for the march- 
ers would be contributed by churches. The 
marchers would be housed in the churches 
and parish halls, nearly a dozen of which 
had volunteered their facilities. 
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In another development, Assistant Dis- 
trict Corporation Counsel Richard W. Bar- 
ton told the U.S. Supreme Court that be- 
cause of a recent Federal court decision, the 
city theoretically would have to provide wel- 
fare benefits to any of the demonstrators 
who say they intend to stay here indefi- 
nitely. 

The city is appealing the ruling and is 
seeking the restoration of its one-year resi- 
dence requirement for welfare applicants. 


SPEAKS TO RUSK 


Mr. Abernathy and his group told Secre- 
tary Rusk during an 80-minute visit that the 
United States should withdraw from Viet- 
nam and use the money saved to stamp out 
poverty at home. 

Mrs. Martha Grass, a mother of 11 from 
Ponca City, Okla., said: “I feel we have no 
business in other countries’ affairs, when we 
have enough trouble of our own.” 

Sanford Gottlieb, an official of the Com- 
mittee for a Sane Nuclear Policy, observed 
that “the Book of Matthew says that where 
your treasury is, your heart is also. 

“Seventy-nine per cent of our budget goes 
for defense and the space program, while 
only 10.7 per cent, goes for health, education 
and welfare, One has to conclude... that 
this is not a welfare state but a warfare 
state.” 

Albert Foyles, 25, of Baltimore, said it is 
“completely unfair that we of the poor 
masses should be beaten, kicked, harassed 
and jailed and then be asked to go to fight 
a war that we have no reason to go to... 
The draft is one good way to get rid of us.” 

Rusk thanked the group for coming and 
promised a later response to the demands. 


“TIME HAS COME” 


He added, “I think we all agree the time 
has come to make good on the great com- 
mitments of our Constitution” and to act to 
assure all persons of their basic rights. 

He added that “both as an official and in 
private life I am doing everything I can to 
move promptly in that direction.” 

At the Interior Department, where Secre- 
tary Udall was accompanied by John Ben- 
nett, commissioner of Indian Affairs, testi- 
mony focused on the plight of the American 
Indian, 

Melvin Thom, a member of the Painte 
tribe from Nevada, said the Nation’s system 
for dealing with Indian needs “is sick, the 
disease is paternalism and the Department 
of Interior is the carrier.” He said Indians 
want a “separate but equal“ community, free 
of the white man’s cultural influence. 

Udall told a reporter after the meeting 
that no decision has been reached regarding 
the Campaign demonstrators’ use of Federal 
parkland here as a campsite. 

Rowpy Group or AREA YOUTHS SEVERELY 
Beat DISTRICT oF COLUMBIA POLICEMAN 
(By Michael Drosnin) 

On Saturday night, Marshall E. Lohr, 37, 

a District of Columbia policeman attached 
to the canine squad, was walking his police 
dog near his home in the Prince Georges 
community of West Lanham. 
He approached a group of teen-agers who 
had tried to crash a birthday party in his 
block, and, who, he said, were shouting ob- 
scenities. Lohr told them to “tone down.” 

According to Lohr, the youths retorted, 
“We know you're a cop and we know that’s a 
police dog.” 

Lohr said he then took the dog back to his 
house because he “wasn’t looking for any 
trouble” and returned to the group of teen- 
agers, repeating his request. 

“The next thing I knew,” said Lohr, “I was 
lying on the ground and a neighbor told me 
to hold still. Then the ambulance came.” 

Lohr was taken to Prince Georges Gen- 
eral Hospital where he was in satisfactory 
condition yesterday with a broken nose, a 
fractured jaw and a concussion, 
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According to Prince Georges police, he 
was attacked by two of the teen-agers he 
had told to quiet down, a 16-year-old and a 
17-year-old from nearby Woodlawn. Both 
have been charged with assault with intent 
to maim and have been released to their 
parents. 

The youths were arrested at Prince Georges 
Hospital where the 16-year-old, a 6-footer 
who weighs 245 pounds, had gone to get a 
cut hand treated. 

Lohr’s wife, Elizabeth, was standing in the 
hospital hallway outside an emergency room 
where her husband lay unconscious. 

Two youths, she said, were sitting a short 
distance away laughing. Then one looked 
into the room where Lohr was awaiting treat- 
ment and said, “Oh, boy, he’s really hurting, 
isn’t he.” 

When Mrs. Lohr identified herself to the 
teen-agers she said they answered, “We’re 
going to get your house next.” A few minutes 
later Prince George’s police arrived and took 
the youths into custody, acting on informa- 
tion supplied by neighbors. 

According to Sgt. Lohr's Metropolitan 
Police superiors, he was out of uniform and 
unarmed when he confronted a group of five 
youths near his home at 5405 76th ave. The 
group, four boys and one girl, ranged in age 
from 15 to 17. 

Lt. George Greggs of the Metropolitan 
police said that the youths told Lohr, “You 
wouldn’t be so big without that dog,” and 
then called him a “nigger-lover.” 

Wanting to avoid trouble, Lohr according 
to Greggs, gave the dog to his wife who had 
come out to see what was happening. 

When he returned to the teen-agers, Greggs 
said that one of the youths hit Lohr and 
knocked him to the ground and then kicked 
him while he was down. Neighbors said the 
girl screamed “You've killed him.” 

As the youths ran back to their car, neigh- 
bors began to converge on the scene. The car, 
they said, sped away into a dead end street 
and then came back without its headlights 
on toward Lohr, who was lying in the inter- 
section. Several neighbors pulled Lohr onto 
the sidewalk as the car sped away, the 
youths shouting obscenities out of the win- 
dows. 

Lohr has served in the District Police De- 
partment for 14 years and has lived in the 
West Lanham neighborhood for seven. Neigh- 
bors described him as “an easy-going guy who 
doesn’t bother anyone.” 

One neighbor, John Moye, 5406 76th ave., 
said that Lohr walks his police dog through 
the area every night. He's like our security 
patrol,” said Moye. 

From his hospital bed Lohr commented to 
a reporter, “I made it through the war and 
got injured in the peace.” 

He was referring to the fact he came 
through the Washington riot without a 
scratch only to be attacked and beaten in 
front of his Prince George’s home in what his 
wife describes as a “quiet, quiet section of 
very nice families.” 


PROTESTS BY STUDENTS CONTINUE TO SPREAD 


Student demonstrations spreading from 
colleges to high schools combined to keep 
thousands of young Americans from their 
classrooms yesterday. 

Twenty-two students of the Stony Brook, 
N.Y., State University began a sit-in at the 
school business office, protesting the pres- 
ence of county police on the campus. The 
police moved in after arresting 33 students 
on charges of possession and sale of drugs 
in a January raid. 

Defying a threat of wholesale suspensions, 
pupils—mostly Negroes—renewed sit-in 
demonstrations at four Cincinnati public 
high schools to protest disciplinary regula- 
tions. Police arrested about 100 for ignoring 
orders to disperse. School Supt. Paul Miller 
had already announced that 1400 pupils in- 
volved in sit-ins at six high schools Tuesday 
would be suspended at least 10 days. 
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HOUSE ARREST 


Judge Benjamin Schwartz of the Hamilton 
County Juvenile Court backed Miller with an 
order placing all suspended pupils under 
house arrest. He said they could go out in 
public only if accompanied by a parent, and 
must be home by 9 p.m. A 12-hour sit-in at 
the South Bend, Ind., school administration 
building Tuesday ended with the arrest of 
72 adults and 59 juveniles on trespass 
charges. The demonstrators were protesting 
the presence of armed guards in three high 
schools, one predominantly Negro and two 
predominantly white, where there had been 
recent disorder in the halls. 

At Columbus, trustees of Ohio State Uni- 
versity voted for a disciplinary hearing for 
75 Negro students who seized the school’s 
administration building last Friday, com- 
plaining of “black student problems.” 


PRINCETON LAYS PLANS 


[At Princeton, N.J., the United Press In- 
ternational reported, the president of Prince- 
ton University warned a student group 
which plans a massive Columbia-style sit-in 
today that police will be brought in if “the 
regular and essential” operations of the col- 
lege are interrupted. 

[Robert F. Goheen, responding to reports 
that the Princeton chapter of Students for 
a Democratic Society (SDS) has scheduled 
a sit-in at Nassau Hall, outlined steps the 
university will take if trouble breaks out. 

[The SDS wants the university to sever 
its connections with the Institute of De- 
fense Analysis and provide campus draft 
counseling for students.] 


FALSE REPORT OF SHOOTINGS IN MARKS— 
STAGE 1 or POOR MARCH OVER 


(By David Holmberg) 


Rev. Ralph Abernathy took advantage of 
the arrest of seven Poor People’s Campaign 
workers in Marks, Miss., yesterday and ended 
the first phase of the campaign here with a 
moving plea for a non-violent revolution. 

The successor to Dr. Martin Luther King 
interrupted the final session of testimony be- 
fore Interior Secretary Stewart Udall by poor 
people from thruout the nation to tell a 
stunned crowd of newsmen and onlookers at 
the Interior Department that several cam- 
paign workers in Marks had been arrested, 
and “six have just been shot.” He said a 
school teacher had also apparently been shot. 

The report of the shooting was later proven 
false, altho the arrest in Marks of seven stu- 
dent organizers of the campaign for “dis- 
turbing the peace” was confirmed. The ar- 
rests came after a tense confrontation be- 
tween state troopers and police. 

(This is the report by United Press Inter- 
national from Marks. 

(State troopers rushed to the aid of Marks’ 
authorities when about 50 students gathered 
outside the jail to demand the release of one 
of the seven march organizers. 

(The troopers, forming a flying wedge with 
riot guns held across their chests, waded 
into the students when they ignored orders 
to disperse. The students broke and ran. No 
shots were fired. 

(Authorities said the trouble started when 
Willie Bolden, a longtime leader of the 
Southern Christian Leadership Conference, 
turned up at the school during the noon 
recess and urged students to join the Wash- 
ington march. 

(When the students refused to return to 
classes after the recess, sheriff L. V. Harri- 
son arrested Mr. Bolden and charged him 
with trespassing and disturbing the peace. 

(This, officials said, touched off a spon- 
taneous march on the jail, where officials 
conf+rred with student leaders and informed 
them that Bolden could be released only if 
bond were posted. When this failed to satisfy 
the demonstrators, state troopers were sum- 
moned and the students were told they had 
two minutes to leave or they would be ar- 
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rested. The flying wedge followed when they 
didn’t.) 

The meeting at Interior here was quickly 
adjourned after a brief statement by Mr. 
Udall, and Rev. Abernathy and telling a 
crush of reporters that the “shootings” 
showed “we live in a racist society, a very, 
very sick society. It may be that sickness 
so acute that it is unto death.” 

“We realized this,” he added, “and this is 
why we dreamed the dream (of the Poor 
People’s Campaign) of Dr. Martin Luther 
King.” 

He said, “We will not let this (the “shoot- 
ings”) deter us, just as we did not let the 
death of Dr. King deter us. We are not going 
to call the campaign off. All we want them 
to do is to call off their violence. We will give 
all we have. We are ready to join right now 
with Martin Luther King and Medgar Evers 
and the others who died for justice.” 

Pleading with his followers “not to turn to 
violence,” Rev. Abernathy said, “they must 
arm themselves with the sword of truth and 
put on the breastplate of righteousness; we 
must put on the whole armor of non- 
violence and stand up against this evil 
system seeking to destroy us.” 

Rev. Abernathy begins the march today 
from the site of Dr. King’s assassination. He 
said he was “highly pleased” with the three 
days of meetings with Cabinet members and 
the Congress that climaxed with the news 
from Marks. 

The minister said the officials had received 
the poor people with “kindness and sym- 
pathy” but added that “we don’t need sym- 
pathy and we need more than kindness.” 

He said earlier, following testimony before 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk, “We have dis- 
covered a new power. It is not white power, 
it is not black power, it is poor people power.” 

Sanford Gottlieb, director of SANE, told 
the Secretary—who took notes thru most of 
the testimony—that “the ICBM has not been 
invented yet to parry the Molotov cocktail.” 
He said there is “one America for people who 
are comfortable and one for the poor.” 

Responding to the hour-long testimony, 
Secretary Rusk said, “The entire human race 
faces the overriding problem of how to orga- 
nize a decent peace in the world. Within that 
framework of historical necessity we could 
have our debate on how it could be achieved.” 

He said, “Every citizen must be given the 
rights and privileges and opportunities that 
go with citizenship in our society.” 

At Interior, the speakers concentrated on 
the problems of the Indian. One of them, 
Melvin D. Thom, of the American Indian 
Council, said, “The system and the power 
structure serving us is a sickness . . . pater- 
nalism is a vice and the Secretary of In- 
terior is a cancer.” 

The speakers also rapped what they called 
“tokenism” on the part of the government. 

Secretary Udall told them that “non-vio- 
lent protest is an essential part of democ- 
racy,” and that he had had “some suc- 
cess” in his seven and a half years in the job 
“but I don't think we've had enough.” 


MEMPHIS PREPARES POOR PEOPLE’S DRIVE 
(By Robert C. Maynard) 

MEMPHIs, May 1.—An emotional, some- 
times weeping, sometimes chanting rally of 
6000 persons prepared tonight for the 
launching of the Poor People’s Campaign 
caravan to Washington. 

Mrs. Martin Luther King Jr., wife of the 
murdered civil rights leader, sang to the 
hushed and weeping audience a spiritual 
that had been her husband’s favorite, “Sing, 
Sing, Little Jesus Boy, We Didn't Know 
Who You Was.” 

But Mrs. King, a former professional singer, 
made it clear in a speech that she wished 
for no one to become preoccupied with her 
husband's death but instead she wanted 
Negroes to fight ever harder for their freedom. 

The Rev, Ralph D. Abernathy, successor 
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to Dr. King as president of the Southern 
Christian Leadership Conference, said: 

“For any of you who would linger in the 
cemetery and tarry around the grave, I have 
news for you. We have business on the road 
to freedom.” 

“We must prove to white America that you 
can kill the leader, but you cannot kill his 
dream.” 

Mrs. King told the audience, which in- 
cluded many of the sanitation workers 
whose strike Dr. King was assisting when he 
was slain on April 4, “It’s not going to be 
easy on the road to Washington or on the 
road to freedom. Some more people are going 
to pay the supreme sacrifice.” 

After the rally, Mrs. King made a pilgrim- 
age to the Lorraine Hotel and visited the 
room where Dr. King was staying the night 
he was shot. 

The Poor People’s Campaign will begin its 
march from Memphis to Marks, Miss., Thurs- 
day morning, after Mr. Abernathy sets a 
star into the cement outside the motel room 
where Dr. King was killed, in honor of the 
slain Nobel Peace Prize winner. 

The Rev. James Bevel, a close King aide 
and a top SCLC official, told the rally to- 
night, “There is a conspiracy against black 
people in America. Unless we change the de- 
finition of a black man, white America will 
liquidate black people.” 

Mr. Bevel, quoting from the Biblical ref- 
erence, “His knees hold their peace, the very 
stones will cry out,” told the audience that 
black Americans may have no opportunities 
beyond the present to make their voices 
heard for their freedom. 

“When you see the cities burning,” Mr. 
Bevel said, “the stones are crying out.” But 
he said white America will not much longer 
tolerate rioting among Negroes. 

The rally was held in the enormous sanc- 
tuary of the Church of God in Christ, the 
last place at which Dr, King gave a public 
address, on the evening of April 3. 


PERMISSIVENESS GONE MAD IN THE UNIVER- 
SITIES 
(By James J. Kilpatrick) 

New Yorx.—The trustees of Columbia 
University were ten days late in calling in 
the cops. By their spineless unwillingness to 
act at the very outset of the insurrection, 
they made their own miserable contribution 
to the anarchy that is spreading a typhus 
contagion across American campuses this 
spring. 

The student revolutionaries should have 
been warned, then arrested, then expelled, at 
their first defiance of university rules. In- 
stead, the administration vacillated. It was 
willing to negotiate; it would treat with the 
invaders; it would suspend construction of 
a controversial gymnasium as a gesture of 
appeasement. This was foam-rubber firmness 
and no wonder the students hooted the 
trustees down. 

What in the name of heaven has happened 
to our college and university administra- 
tions? The series of outrages began at Howard 
University in Washington on March 19, when 
student insurrectionists seized the admin- 
istration building and held it for five days. 

Thus inspired, students at Bowie State 
University in Maryland went on a similar 
rampage; they blocked driveways, seized the 
university switchboard, banned President 
Samuel L. Myers from the grounds, and be- 
gan deliberately wasting water and elec- 
tricity. Someone had taught them, presum- 
ably, that this was free speech. 

The contagion spread to Virginia Union 
University in Richmond; to Virginia State 
College in Petersburg; on April 7 to Tuske- 
gee Institute in Alabama, where students 
chained the doors of an administration build- 
ing and kept trustees captive for 13 hours. 
In other manifestations, student insurrec- 
tion hit Colgate, Western Michigan, the Uni- 
versity of Georgia, Long Island College. 
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At Barnard College in Manhattan, the ad- 
ministration groped abjectly with the prob- 
lem of young Linda LeClair, a student who 
had lied—lied brazenly and willfully—in 
order to deceive the college as to her place 
of residence. The case caused serious em- 
barrassment to Barnard. Linda had to be 
punished; the college denied her access to 
the snack bar. 

Here and there, it is true, a few public offi- 
cials have reacted with firmness. Maryland's 
Gov. Spiro Agnew closed Bowie State. The 
Tuskegee trustees moved decisively against 
offenders, Generally, the pattern has been a 
pattern of administrative surrender. It has 
been a pattern of permissiveness gone mad, 
of tolerance turned inside out. In the process, 
the whole meaning of a university has been 
lost. 

If a university fails to maintain condi- 
tions of free inquiry, it fails in its primary 
function. But freedom demands order, It de- 
mands discipline. It demands a sense of hier- 
archy, in which the students are inferior to 
their masters. What kind of free inquiry was 
possible at Columbia with the insurrection- 
ists in charge? The zoo has been surrendered 
to the gibbons, the asylum yielded to the in- 
mates, Students who wanted to pursue their 
education were effectively prevented from 
doing so. This was an exercise in healthy dis- 
sent? In free speech? In peaceable assembly 
and petition? Nonsense. This was anarchy; it 
cannot be condoned, 

An explanation may be sought, perhaps, in 
the perverted emphasis our society has placed 
upon youth“ and upon “equality.” In our 
fatuous exaltation of the immature, we have 
tended to destroy the meaning of maturity. 
The notion that students are somehow equal 
to professors has undermined the whole of 
the academic relationship. 

This is a case, if there ever were one, of 
“teaching bloody instructions, which, being 
taught, return to plague the inventor.” The 
college administrators who have condoned, 
capitulated, and made concessions to student 
insubordination have asked for the chains 
on their doors. The trustees’ decision to build 
this Columbia gym was not reached capri- 
ciously; it was the result of prolonged and 
serious deliberation. To suspend that deci- 
sion in deference to the militants is to invite 
attack on other university policies. It is to 
destroy order and to abdicate responsibility. 


No institution, so governed, deserves to sur- 
vive. 


SUBSCRIPTION TELEVISION 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, in re- 
marks before this body the distinguished 
senior Senator from Indiana, has given 
@ progress report on an exciting new 
dimension in communication. 

As Senator HARTKE has told us, sub- 
scription television is today on the 
threshold of becoming a reality. Re- 
freshingly, it is not asking for special 
protection; it is not asking for Govern- 
ment subsidy; it is not asking for eco- 
nomic privileges. Subscription television 
is asking only for the opportunity to add 
to the choices available to the viewing 
public, to create something additional to 
what now exists. 

I find it difficult to believe that sub- 
scription television will have the slight- 
est effect on the number of free adver- 
tising-sponsored programs available to 
the viewer. As long as there are products 
to sell and advertisers eager to sell them, 
programs paid for by advertising will 
continue to be fully available. 

In my opinion, subscription TV will 
strengthen the television industry by giv- 
ing the public new options of programs to 
be seen. In so broadening the appeal of 
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the medium, the entire industry should 
profit, rather than suffer, as is often 
feared. 

These fears are similar to those ex- 
pressed, when television first entered the 
arena by members of the motion picture 
industry who predicted “a battle to the 
death of two giants.” I recall saying then 
to these skeptics that, rather than such 
a battle, the industry would unite in a 
productive marriage from which would 
emerge a beautiful child in the form of 
an improved product and a thriving busi- 
ness for all concerned. This has been the 
case—and I predict now that the entire 
television industry will similarly thrive 
with the introduction of pay TV. 

I particularly hope for early action by 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion to permit pay TV because of a very 
important additional benefit. Subscrip- 
tion television today offers the best hope 
for relieving unemployment which has 
reached the crisis stage in one of our 
most important industries in California. 

Motion picture making is one of the 
original American businesses. Along with 
related and dependent industries it has 
provided jobs for hundreds of thou- 
sands of Americans; it has given enter- 
tainment and enlightenment both to our 
citizens and to those around the globe; 


and it has contributed as much as a, 


quarter-billion dollars to our balance of 
payments in a single year. 

Senators will agree that I do not mis- 
use the term “crisis” when I relate the 
current unemployment picture in the 
motion picture industry. 

According to the Hollywood AFL Film 
Council, 31 percent of the industry’s la- 
bor pool is currently unemployed. This 
compares with a national unemploy- 
ment rate of 3.7 percent. These figures 
do not include actors, extras or musi- 
cians whose rate of unemployment is 
much higher. 

Today less than 6 percent of the Hol- 
lywood members of the Screen Actors 
Guild are working. Also unemployed are 
51 percent of the makeup artists, 75 
percent of the electrical technicians, 40 
percent of the sound technicians and 
cameramen, 51 percent of the property 
craftsmen, 35 percent of the transpor- 
tation drivers, 75 percent of the grips. 

Movie industry workers today are suf- 
fering a payroll loss of nearly $200,000 
a day. And the loss is not theirs alone. 
The State of California, which is pay- 
ing these unemployed more than $400,000 
a week in unemployment benefits, is los- 
ing an estimated $53,000 a week which 
would go into the State unemployment 
and disability funds if employment were 
normal, and an additional $40,000 which 
these workers would pay in State in- 
come taxes if they were employed. 

These are direct, tangible, account- 
able losses. How much more is lost in 
sales taxes, in taxes paid by businesses 
whose customers must tighten their 
purse strings, and in total economic ef- 
fect of reduced employment would be 
impossible to compute. 

Today, the rapid rise in unemploy- 
ment in the industry is challenging Hol- 
lywood’s title as the “Film Capital of the 
World.” In an attempt to avoid the 
squeeze between limited markets and 
ever-rising costs, film makers and film 
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making have gone abroad in search of 
natural settings and cheap labor. 

In December 1967, American film com- 
panies were shooting 32 films abroad, 21 
in the United States. In January, the 
number of films produced domestically 
dropped to 11. 

We do not delude ourselves that sub- 
scription television will cure all of the 
industry’s ills. But it would open for the 
industry a vast additional market with 
significant new sources of revenue. 

Rosalind Russell put it very well in an 
interview when she said: 

Hollywood has changed, as everything has 
changed, as the world has changed. But it 
doesn’t mean it is finished. I think pay tele- 
vision is just around the corner, and then 
this town will be prosperous as it never has 
been before. It won’t be the same business 
we knew, but it will be very exciting. 


Olivia de Havilland, Charlton Heston, 
Richard Boone, and Dana Andrews are 
among the solid citizens of cinema who 
look to subscription television as a means 
to assure the survival of Hollywood. 

Ralph Bellamy looks for the movie in- 
dustry to be “stimulated economically 
and artistically by the increased revenue 
and competition of premiering new films 
on subscription television.” 

Subscription television will make it 
financially possible for Hollywood to 
employ the best of talent in the finest of 
productions. Cultural and classical films 
which cannot now be justified at the box 
offices can become moneymakers for the 
film makers when that special portion of 
the viewing public which would enjoy 
such productions is gathered together 
into one audience. 

All that the proponents of pay TV ask 
is the opportunity for their product to 
compete in the free marketplace; and 
I find it difficult, as one who believes in 
the free enterprise system and the value 
of competition, and of the consumer’s 
right of choice, to justify denying them 
that right. 

I join with others in Congress in ex- 
pressing the hope that the Federal Com- 
munications Commission will act quickly 
to approve subscription television. In ad- 
dition to the many compelling reasons 
which have been advanced, I urge this 
action because of the economic benefits 
subscription television will bring to an 
industry so vital to my State and to this 
Nation, an industry in great need of and 
most deserving of our consideration. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, Mus- 
1 in the chair). The clerk will call the 
roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that when 
the Senate completes its business today, 
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it stand in adjournment until 12 noon 
tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered, 


OMNIBUS CRIME CONTROL AND 
SAFE STREETS ACT OF 1967 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 917) to assist State and 
local governments in reducing the inci- 
dence of crime, to increase the effective- 
ness, fairness, and coordination of law 
enforcement and criminal justice sys- 
tems at all levels of government, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I rise to 
oppose the pending measure. What be- 
gan as a measure to extend Federal fi- 
nancial and technical assistance to State 
and municipal law-enforcement agen- 
cies has become a catchall for a variety 
of questionable proposals. I refer to the 
anti-Supreme Court measures, the pro- 
posed wiretapping legislation which has 
been lying around for over 15 years that 
I know of, and probably longer, and the 
gun restriction, which have been added 
to the original bill. 

One might well call this another 
Christmas tree bill or an Easter basket 
of grievance legislation in the field of 
law enforcement. It has everybody’s pet 
theories in it. 

We need legislation to promote and 
maintain a government of law and order. 
My record for 23 years and more in the 
Senate leaves no room for doubt as to 
my position on that thesis. My speeches 
last year—two of them given upon the 
invitation of the President of the United 
States because he knows my position in 
regard to the enforcement of the law— 
relating to Newark, Detroit, and other 
riot-torn areas of the country, leave no 
room for doubt, as I think, that our gov- 
ernment cannot be maintained by law 
unless the law is enforced. 

But it is also important, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to see to it that, in enforcing the 
law, the precious constitutional guar- 
antees are carried out. A system of gov- 
ernment by law is not helped by resort 
to what I consider police state tactics in 
the name of government by law. 

My great concern, Mr. President, is 
that some of the procedures involved in 
this bill will do great damage to the per- 
petuation of a system of government by 
law and start us down the road toward 
government by police state procedures. 

I hope that before we finish with this 
bill, it can be so modified that we can 
join hands in support of a measure that 
will keep within the framework what 
I believe are precious constitutional 
guarantees in writing. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, it is in 
the hours of crises, and we are in a crisis, 
that we should be particularly jealous to 
see to it that our constitutional system 
of government by law remains inviolate. 

Mr. President, if you believe it is the 
courts that cause crime, there is some- 
thing in S. 917 for you. If you believe 
crime can be prevented—some kind of 
crime, anyway, if not crime on the 
streets—by tapping wires and picking up 
private conversations down the block, 
there is something in this bill for you. 
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If you believe that possession of guns by 
the wrong people can be prevented if 
there were no mail-order sales, there is 
something in this bill for you. 

I do not say that because these meas- 
ures do not stop crime absolutely they 
are not worthy of consideration, or that 
because Congress cannot do everything 
in the field of law enforcement it should 
do nothing. But I do question a proce- 
dure that brings to the Senate floor under 
the name of “safe streets,” a whole series 
of unrelated proposals concerning court 
rulings, court jurisdiction, police eaves- 
dropping, interstate sale of guns, all of 
which are heavily suspect first in their 
effectiveness and second in their con- 
stitutionality. 

I doubt that any of these added com- 
mittee provisions could stand on its own 
merits either within the committee or 
on the Senate floor. I doubt they could 
get a Presidential signature. But they 
are all getting a free ride on a short title 
of “Safe Streets.” 

The only part of this measure that 
is likely to do anything to make the 
streets safer is title I. It is designed to 
increase the manpower and improve the 
skills of local police forces. That is what 
the Federal Government can best con- 
tribute to safer streets. 

Not the least of the problems with S. 
917 is the scarcity of information about 
what is in it that is available to Senators 
who are not members of the Judiciary 
Committee. The only summary of its pro- 
visions that I have to go on is the one 
put together by the Justice Department. 
The bill was made the pending business 
yesterday, though my office was told the 
printed report would not be available 
until the afternoon. I obtained a copy 
of the text of the committee bill only 
in the morning. 

The variety of subject matter and its 
complex legal and constitutional im- 
plications are not easy to follow under 
these circumstances. In my opinion, the 
Senate leadership would be well advised 
to put this measure over until after the 
Memorial Day holiday, so Members can 
have the time to give it the considera- 
tion it deserves, and to communicate 
with recognized constitutional author- 
ities in this country. 

Do not forget that in this legislation, 
we are overturning more than one Su- 
preme Court decision in the area of the 
Bill of Rights. We are also entering the 
area of gun control legislation, on which 
the Supreme Court has only recently 
rendered an opinion that throws into 
doubt much of what is sought to be 
accomplished by gun control measures 
at any level; municipal, State, or Federal. 

In the absence of adequate time to 
study this bill, to weigh the effectiveness 
of its various titles in dealing with any 
specific area of criminal activity or po- 
tential criminal activity, to compare its 
provisions particularly in title II with 
Supreme Court and other Federal court 
rulings and jurisdictions with what the 
Federal courts have decided on these 
criminal procedures and why, I certainly 
will vote against action by the Senate at 
this time, 

The burden of proof for any legisla- 
tion lies with its advocates. The advo- 
cates of this measure have not even given 
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the Senate a chance to read the bill and 
to read a committee report on the. bill 
before bringing it to the Senate floor. 
That is no way to sustain a burden of 
proof. That is no way to convince this 
Senator that what the Supreme Court 
has done to make the protection of the 
Bill of Rights meaningful in specific 
stages of law enforcement should be un- 
done. It is no way to establish, indeed, 
that Congress can modify or repeal or 
change by legislation the Bill of Rights. 

For the Bill of Rights, like the rest of 
the Constitution, is what the Supreme 
Court says it is until the Constitution is 
changed by amendment. That is ele- 
mentary in constitutional law, as set 
forth in Marbury against. Madison, that 
great American constitutional decision, 
handed down by the incomparable John 
Marshall, the Chief Justice of the United 
States. 

I am well aware of the fact that there 
are many people in this country and in 
the Congress who would that the Su- 
preme Court did not have the power to 
protect our constitutional rights. But we 
are a free people because that right was 
clearly vested in the Constitution to be 
administered, decided, and applied by 
the Supreme Court as Chief Justice John 
Marshall so clearly pointed out in the 
celebrated case of Marbury against Mad- 
ison. 

We are not going to change the fifth 
and sixth amendments with title II of 
this bill. We are not going to change, 
either, what the Supreme Court says 
about where and how the amendments 
apply to the details of criminal pro- 
cedure, unless we deny jurisdiction over 
such cases to the Federal courts. Of 
course, the bill provides for that, too. 

First, let me touch upon the efforts 
title II makes to change the Bill of 
Rights. Again, I draw from the summary 
of the provisions of title II of S. 917 as 
prepared by the Justice Department: 

First. Confessions: makes voluntari- 
ness the sole criterion of admissibility of a 
confession in evidence in a Federal court, 
whether or not a defendant was advised 
of his right to silence or to counsel—sec- 
tion 3501 (a) (b). This provision would 
overrule the Supreme Court's decision in 
Miranda v. Arizona, 834 U.S. 436 (1966). 
Section 3501(c) provides that a con- 
fession shall not be inadmissible in a 
Federal court solely because of delay be- 
tween arrest and arraignment of the de- 
fendant. This provision would overrule 
the Supreme Court’s decision in Mallory 
v. United States, 354 U.S. 449 (1957). 

I have discussed both cases, Miranda 
against Arizona and Mallory against 
United States, on various occasions on 
the floor of the Senate. 

I repeat that, in my judgment, the 
Supreme Court not only was right in 
both cases, but the decisions are also 
precious to the perpetuation of the civil 
liberties and the freedom of the Ameri- 
can people. 

I hope, Mr. President, that the time 
will not come when a Federal police offi- 
cer can put his hand on your shoulder 
and say, “Come with me,” and when you 
say What for?” he replies, We will tell 
you when we get you to the police sta- 
tion.” He then takes you down to the 
police station and has unlimited time to 
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so-call cross-examine you, Mr. President, 
which means, in police parlance, the 
third degree. 

There are many varieties of the third 
degree, but anyone who thinks that they 
are passe in police departments across 
the country could not be more wrong. 

We must maintain constant vigilance 
to see to it that police departments stay 
within the constitutional restrictions 
under which they must be made to func- 
tion in order to keep a free society and 
not have a police society. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
the District of Columbia Committee, I 
yield to no Member of the Senate in the 
support I have given to provide the Police 
Department in Washington, D.C., for 
example, with every bit of help to which 
it is entitled under the Constitution. I do 
not propose to give it any extra con- 
stitutional prerogatives. I am not going 
to support the attempt to do away with 
Mallory against United States because it 
is particularly in times of crisis such as 
this that we need to have those protec- 
tions made available to every citizen. 

Do not forget that our whole system 
of criminal jurisprudence is based upon 
the presumption of innocence, the old 
Anglo-Saxon requirement that the State 
must establish guilt and not the arrested 
party his innocence. The presumption 
applies to the guilty as well as to the 
innocent. That is one of the principal 
ways we maintain in a free society a sys- 
tem of government by law rather than a 
government by police duress. 

It is unfortunate that the pending bill 
contains this provision which I am pres- 
ently criticizing. 

Second. Eyewitness testimony: Makes 
eyewitness testimony that a defendant 
participated in a crime admissible in evi- 
dence in a Federal court, whether or not 
the defendant was previously identified 
at a lineup in the absence of counsel— 
section 3503. This provision would over- 
rule the Supreme Court’s decision in 
United States v. Wade, 388, U.S. 218 
(1967). 

It is easy for people to forget that very 
often we deal with people who get them- 
selves into a position of arrest or deten- 
tion for investigation which, of course, 
is the provision of the bill passed by the 
Senate last year with two of us, as the 
ReEcorp will show, expressing our oppo- 
sition—the Senator from New York (Mr. 
KENNEDY] and myself. We could not even 
get a rollcall vote on that one. It had to 
go through by a voice vote. The Senator 
from New York [Mr. KENNEDY] and I 
made our record in opposition to the bill. 
No matter what semantics my colleagues 
may seek out to try to describe the provi- 
sion in that bill, it did provide for arrest 
for investigation. When we give, as that 
bill did, the right to take a person to a 
police station and not arrest him, but 
merely hold him for investigation, that 
amounts to arrest for investigation. 

When the police take a person into 
custody and hold him, the fact is, they 
are arresting him in his activities. They 
have no right to do it under the basic 
protection of criminal jurisprudence un- 
less they have probable cause to do so. If 
they do have probable cause, then their 
duty is to arrest him. If they arrest him, 
then their duty is to take him forthwith 
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before a committing magistrate and let a 
judicial opinion pass upon the judgment 
of the police. That is a pretty precious 
right if we are going to remain free. That 
is a pretty precious right if we are going 
to have any liberties left. That is a pretty 
precious right if we are going to live in a 
free society and not a police state. 

Oh, Mr. President, as one who for 
many years. taught criminal law and 
criminal procedure, I am shocked by the 
bill in what it would do to free men in a 
supposedly free society, if it becomes the 
law of the land. Once again, I warn the 
American people, “Do not let the crisis 
of the hour cause us to create a greater 
crisis. A greater crisis to free society 
would be the denial of the precious civil 
and constitutional rights of free people.” 

Once again, I wish to be heard to say 
that we never can justify an expediency 
in order to accomplish an effect and a 
result. 

An expediency is without principle, 
and an expediency cannot be reconciled 
with moral obligations. 

I also want to make perfectly clear, as 
I have been heard so many times to say, 
that when you come to administer a law, 
you either administer it consonant with 
and consistent with accepted moral prin- 
ciples, or you cease to have a government 
by law. You cannot compromise the basic 
principles that I am talking about this 
afternoon and have a government with 
character left. A government without 
character is as reprehensible as is an in- 
dividual without character. 

Let me interpose here again to point 
out that the Senate is kidding itself if 
it thinks it can amend the Constitution 
or the Bill of Rights with this legislation. 

Of course, it is not easy to find out, 
either, why these provisions are in the 
bill at all. 

My office called the Senate Judiciary 
Committee yesterday, and was referred 
to its Subcommittee on Criminal Proce- 
dures. There, my office was told that 
copies of the hearings were not available 
except from the Government Printing 
Office. Senators have only their copies 
here on our desks in the Senate. 

It is obvious to me that the bill is being 
moved under a procedure which says, the 
less anyone knows about its contents, the 
better. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. Yes; I am glad to yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I share the Sena- 
tor’s concern about the hearings not 
having been printed or being here, or 
the report of the bill, but that is no fault 
of the subcommittee. I wanted that made 
clear. I did not insist that this bill, con- 
trary to some editorial publication, come 
up at this time. I am perfectly willing 
to wait a week or a month. 

Mr. MORSE. I hope the Senator un- 
derstands that I do not allege that he 
had anything to do with the speed with 
which it came up. 

Mr. McCLELLAN, I thank the Sena- 
tor. We all know that we are under pres- 
sure to move at this session of Congress. 
As far as I am concerned, I will try to 
cooperate with the leadership in trying 
to expedite the business of the Senate, 
but I am not moving the bill under any 
conditions or manner or purpose to keep 
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anybody from knowing everything that 
is in it. 

Mr. MORSE. I want to assure the Sen- 
ator that I am making no ad hominem 
argument which involves the Senator 
from Arkansas, the majority leader, or 
anyone else in the Senate. I do not argue 
that way. I am simply saying that, in 
my judgment, the bill should not be 
before us at this time. That is my judg- 
ment. In my judgment, as I said in the 
earlier part of my speech, it should have 
gone over until after Memorial Day. We 
need time to study the bill, with the 
great consequences involved in the bill, 
as individual Senators, I think we have 
the duty to our constituents to have the 
time to do our bookwork on a bill such 
as this. In my judgment, the pending bill 
calls for hours and hours of study on 
the part of each and every Senator if 
he is going to carry out his responsibili- 
ties to his State. 

As far as I am concerned, it calls not 
only for that, but it calls for interview- 
ing many experts in the field of consti- 
tutional law and other aspects of legal 
matters involved in the bill. 

I am merely making the record to 
show that the Senator from Oregon dis- 
approves of the time for scheduling the 
bill, without reference to individuals as 
individuals, I am protesting the partic- 
ular procedure we are following, in what 
I think is obviously an attempt to dis- 
pose of this bill at the earliest possible 
time. So much is involved that it should 
not be disposed of at an early date. Any 
final bill that is passed should avoid the 
pitfalls that I think are involved in the 
bill before us. That is all I seek to point 
out. 

The testimony of the Attorney Gen- 
eral, Ramsey Clark, appears three times 
in the hearing record. On all three occa- 
sions, his remarks went to the provisions 
of S. 917, as introduced, which con- 
cerned aid to local law agencies. The re- 
ports of the Justice Department on the 
bills pending before the Judiciary Com- 
mittee relating to confessions are ad- 
verse. I quote from the Attorney Gen- 
eral's written report on S. 674, appearing 
on page 82 of the hearings: 

Prompt arraignment of arrested persons is 
necessary in a free society which values the 
fair administration of criminal justice. The 
decision in Mallory excluding confessions 
obtained during a period of unnecessary de- 
lay between arrest and arrignment is de- 
signed to withdraw the incentive which law 
enforcement officers may have to delay ar- 
raignment. It is intended to encourage them 
to bring an arrested person promptly before 
a judicial officer. It discourages prolonged 
incarceration and interrogation of suspects 
without giving them the opportunity to con- 
sult with friends, family, or counsel, 

An outright repeal of Mallory would with- 
draw the encouragement for law enforce- 
ment officers to arraign suspects promptly. 
It would leave the “without unnecessary de- 
lay” provision of Rule 5(a) of the Federal 
Rules of Criminal Procedure as a rule with- 
out any remedy. 


It goes without saying that if the 
Mallory principle can be repealed, it 
would also leave without remedy that 
portion of the fifth amendment which 
guarantees that no person shall be com- 
pelled in any criminal case to be a wit- 
ness against himself, nor be deprived of 
life, liberty, or property. without due proc- 
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ess of law. But I think it is evident from 
subsequent decisions that the confessions 
standard is based upon the language of 
the Bill of Rights, as well as upon rule 
5(a) of the Federal Rules of Criminal 
Procedure, and we are not going to re- 
peal the Bill of Rights or alter it in any 
way with language like this. Let us face 
up to it, no matter what Congress passes, 
if, in fact, it is unconstitutional, it will be 
thrown out by the Supreme Court. I do 
not think we should be passing legisla- 
tion with the grave doubts as to its con- 
stitutionality that this bill contains 
without giving it much more considera- 
tion than it is planned to give to it, un- 
less the debate goes on for quite some 
time in the Senate. 

In reporting on S. 1333, the Attorney 
General said in a statement appearing 
on page 109 of the hearing record: 

S. 1333 would authorize a state trial judge, 
in the exercise of his discretion, to admit 
into evidence items seized in violation of the 
Fourth Amendment as well as “voluntary” 
confessions obtained w.thout Fifth and Sixth 
Amendment safeguards, if the trial judge de- 
termines that the exclusion of the evidence 
would result in a miscarriage of justice. 

The Department of Justice considers this 
legislation of doubtful constitutional valid- 
ity. The authority granted Congress by Sec- 
tion 5 of the Fourteenth Amendment, the 
assumed constitutional basis for this bill, 
does not appear to permit Congress to pass 
legislation which grants state judges author- 
ity for avoiding constitutional standards. 


This view of the Attorney General ap- 
plies both to State and Federal proceed- 
ings. We cannot pass legislation which 
grants Federal courts authority for 
avoiding constitutional standards. 

What Attorney General Clark wrote 
about S. 1333 applies to Congress both in 
its efforts to legislate a new Bill of Rights 
for Federal courts, and in its efforts to 
allow the States to avoid constitutional 
standards, which this bill also seeks to 
do in another section. 

Section 3503 is another direct effort to 
changes the Bill of Rights. It makes eye- 
witness testimony that a defendant par- 
ticipated in a crime admissible in evi- 
dence in any Federal court. The lan- 
guage is designed to reverse the Wade 
decision, in which the Supreme Court 
held that a police lineup, in which a 
defendant is picked by a witness, is a 
critical stage of a criminal prosecution, 
and that a suspect is constitutionally en- 
titled to the assistance of counsel at the 
lineup. Section 3503 seeks to write a 
statutory limitation upon the sixth 
amendment, which guarantees that “in 
all criminal prosecutions, the accused 
shall have the assistance of counsel for 
his defense.” 

Now, there is nothing new about the 
argument, as old as the Constitution, of 
who is to say what these guarantees 
mean. Does Congress decide when the 
right to counsel begins, or do the Fed- 
eral courts decide, or does the President 
decide? There are some constitutional 
meanings that Congress decides, and 
there are some the President decides, but 
when it comes to a justiciable issue, and 
especially one of personal guarantees or 
due process of law in court proceedings, 
it is the courts that decide—not the 
Congress, not the President: 

That issue was settled early in our 
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constitutional history in 
against Madison. 

All these sections of which I have 
spoken are going to run afoul of the 
case to which I have already referred, 
Marbury against Madison, that famous 
constitutional decision by Marshall in 
1803. 

EFFORT TO WITHDRAW CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHTS 
BY WITHDRAWING JURISDICTION 

It is evident to me that the subsequent 
sections of title II are a recognition by 
the majority who reported this bill from 
the Judiciary Committee that Congress 
would be unsuccessful in trying to limit 
by law the guarantees of the Constitu- 
tion. 

So we find in the bill additional sec- 
tions that withdraw jurisdiction over 
several of these issues from the Federal 
courts. I must say that I find these the 
most repugnant sections of the whole 
bill. Section 3502 of title II abolishes the 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court and 
other Federal courts to review a State 
court determination admitting a con- 
fession in evidence as voluntarily made. 
Section 3503 removes the jurisdiction of 
the Supreme Court and other Federal 
courts to review either a State or a Fed- 
eral court determination admitting eye- 
witness testimony in evidence. 

These sections seek to prevent the Su- 
preme Court from acting on State crimi- 
nal prosecution, just as the provisions I 
described earlier sought to change the 
nature of the protection in Federal pros- 
ecutions. It is interesting how many of 
them are aimed at specific stages in the 
legal process on which the Supreme 
Court has made recent extensions in the 
protection of the fifth and sixth amend- 
ments. It is certainly rare to find Con- 
gress trying to require the admissibility 
of testimony about a police lineup in 
which the defendant did not have coun- 
sel. In fact, it is incredible. But that is 
what Congress seeks to do in these pro- 
visions. Even if we could do it, I doubt 
that many Members really desire to in- 
trude so far into the real business of the 
Federal courts as this measure intrudes. 

It makes me wonder if Senators are 
aware that this bill contains such back- 
door—I will even say legislatively under- 
handed—means of restricting the protec- 
tion of the Bill of Rights for American 
citizens. 

I say that if there is sufficient disagree- 
ment with the interpretation of the Bill 
of Rights and its application to the every- 
day procedures of police and courts, let 
it be proposed that there be a change 
in the language of the Bill of Rights. Let 
those who disapprove of the Mallory rule, 
the Miranda rule, and the Wade rule 
express their views directly by proposing 
a new version of the fifth and sixth 
amendments that will eliminate the re- 
quirement of counsel at the lineup and 
eliminate the necessity for prompt ar- 
raignment of an accused person, and per- 
mit lengthy and indefinite police inter- 
rogation under conditions of isolation or 
any other conditions they wish to pre- 
scribe. Let them introduce and recom- 
mend to the Senate a constitutional 
amendment repealing the fifth and sixth 
amendments, or altering them in any 
way they choose. 


Long before I came to the Senate, Mr. 
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President, I served in the Criminal Divi- 
sion of the U.S. Department of Justice. 
While there, I prepared a very detailed 
research study for the Department of 
Justice, at the direction of the Attorney 
General, dealing with police problems, 
release procedure problems, and prison 
administration. Before that, I had par- 
ticipated in a series of crime surveys in 
this country. Out of those experiences, 
Mr. President, I had an opportunity to 
learn a great deal about police prac- 
tices, about third degree tactics and the 
type of procedures that some police are 
prone to follow unless they are under 
proper surveillance at all times. 

Many people seem to forget about cer- 
tain characteristics of prisoners or peo- 
ple who are arrested or detained. A good 
many tend to be hysterical. A good many 
are retarded—people who just are not 
smart mentally—and many are emotion- 
ally unbalanced. Interestingly enough, 
they have those referred to by psycholo- 
gists as the psychological malingerers. 
You would be surprised. These, of course, 
represent a classic type of person who 
gets a certain abnormal psychological 
satisfaction out of self-punishment, such 
as confessing to things that he or she did 
not do. 

They also have the type of person who, 
for psychological reasons or from emo- 
tional motivations, confesses to things to 
cover up for someone else—a loved one, 
a brother or sister, parent, son or daugh- 
ter, or grandson or granddaughter. 

Mr. President, if Senators will read the 
decisions of our courts and the research 
that goes into these decisions, they will 
find that the courts are aware of this 
human behavior problem. We just can- 
not have the kind of rules of thumb that 
are set out in parts of this bill, and have 
the result be justice. And justice is essen- 
tial; without it, this whole system of 
government by law will totter and fall. 

That is why I say if we want to change 
the sixth amendment, let us do it by 
constitutional amendment; let us not 
propose legislation of the questionable 
nature which, in my judgment, this legis- 
lation is, from the standpoint of consti- 
tutionality and sound public policy. 

Then let us discuss some of the new 
versions. That is the way this matter 
ought to be handled, not by a return to 
this mechanism of rather odious repute, 
consisting of withdrawing the jurisdic- 
tion of the courts whenever someone in 
Congress does not like the nature of the 
court decisions. 

Mr. President, I was a very young 
law dean at the time of the famous, or 
shall I say notorious court-packing 
scheme of the thirties. It should sur- 
prise no one in the Senate that I not 
only taught against it, but spoke against 
it and lectured against it across this 
country, because in my judgment that 
was simply another example of weaken- 
ing the very foundation of government 
by law—substituting, in that instance 
with the hope of legislative backing, ex- 
ecutive discretion; to have executive dis- 
cretion, arbitrary and capricious as it 
may be, become a substitute for the 
juridical judgment of the men in the 
robes who have the solemn responsibility 
of being the trustees and the guardians 
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of this system of constitutional govern- 
ment by law. 

I speak out against this bill for some- 
what the same reasons. In part, Mr. Pres- 
ident, I think it smacks of a court- 
packing scheme: When you do not like 
the decision, change the judges. Or when 
you do not like the decision, withdraw 
the jurisdiction. 

I thought we had disposed of back-door 
measures of this kind once and for all 
in 1957, 1958, and 1959, when a spate of 
them also reached the Senate floor. 


HABEAS CORPUS JURISDICTION IN STATE 
CRIMINAL CASES 


I refer, for instance, to section 2256 of 
S. 917, which abolishes the habeas corpus 
jurisdiction of the Federal courts over 
State criminal convictions, except upon 
appeal or writ of certiorari from the 
highest State court. We had a bill like 
this in 1958. I spoke at some length on 
that bill on August 23, 1958, and I made 
it clear that I would talk a lot longer if 
the need arose. 

Among the exhibits I offered on that 
date was a memorandum from the legal 
counsel to the Industrial Union Depart- 
ment of the AFL-CIO, named Arthur 
Goldberg—later a justice of the U.S. Su- 
preme Court, and then Ambassador to 
the United Nations. As I reread the Gold- 
berg memorandum, which I placed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp on that date, I 
find it just as impressive an affirmation 
of the importance of habeas corpus now— 
May 2, 1968—as I found it to be in 1958, 
and just as relevant to the pending bill 
as it was relevant to H.R. 8361 in 1958. 

I read in full the covering letter Mr. 
Goldberg addressed to chairman Olin 
Johnston of the Judiciary Committee, 
enclosing his full memorandum: 


There is pending before your subcommit- 
tee, H.R. 8361, a bill recently approved by 
the House, which is designed to deprive the 
federal courts of the authority they have 
exercised for nearly 100 years to determine 
by writ of habeas corpus whether persons 
imprisoned pursuant to state proceedings 
have been denied their constitutional rights. 

The undersigned directs your attention to 
the enclosed memorandum on the pending 
bill, which demonstrates that there has been 
no showing of need for elimination of this 
traditional habeas corpus remedy in the fed- 
eral courts; that, on the contrary, the ex- 
istence of the habeas corpus remedy has 
promoted greater solicitude in state proceed- 
ings for observance of constitutional guar- 
antees and on occasion, where those consti- 
tutional guarantees have been evaded, has 
even saved the lives of persons unjustly con- 
victed; and that by eliminating the time- 
honored habeas corpus remedy, the bill 
would deny persons imprisoned pursuant to 
state proceedings any effective hearing in 
any federal court for the vindication of their 
federal rights. 

If your committee is considering taking 
any action on the pending bill, we request 
full public hearings at which we may express 
our most serious opposition to legislation 
depriving federal courts of the habeas corpus 
power which serves as a foremost federal 
safeguard of the constitutional rights of our 
citizens. 

Sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR GOLDBERG, 

Industrial Union Department, AFL-CIO. 


In his accompanying memorandum, 
Mr. Goldberg describes cases in which 
men in State prisons who had been un- 
able to obtain consideration of their 
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cases at the State level were able to do 
so through the habeas corpus proceed- 
ing in the Federal courts. Under this 
legislation, too, we would abolish that 
right, except upon appeal from or writ 
of certiorari granted to review a deter- 
mination made by the highest court of 
the State. 

As nearly as I can make out, the lan- 
guage in section 2256 of the committee 
bill would effectively restrict review of 
State criminal cases to the route of ap- 
peal or certiorari from the highest State 
court. We all know that for all practical 
purposes, this provision would restrict all 
such review to the Supreme Court of the 
United States by effectively preventing 
lower Federal courts from considering 
State cases through the habeas corpus 
procedure. 

It was the Supreme Court itself that 
said, as quoted in the Goldberg memo- 
randum: 

The uniqueness of habeas corpus in the 
procedural armory of our law cannot be too 
often emphasized. It differs from all other 
remedies in that it is available to bring into 
question the legality of a person’s restraint, 
and to require justification for such deten- 
tion. It is not the boasting of empty rhetoric 
that has treated the writ of habeas corpus 
as the basic safeguard of freedom in the 
Anglo-American world. The great writ of 
habeas corpus has been for centuries es- 
teemed the best and only sufficient defense 
of personal freedom. 


Under section 2256 of the bill, we are 
asked to deny Federal use of this same 
tool to individuals convicted in State 
courts. I call that a retrogression of juris- 
prudence and a turning back of the clock 
of legal process and progress. 

Do Senators know that among many 
lawyers in the Anglo-Saxon world, in- 
cluding many American lawyers, there is 
an effort being made to internationalize 
the habeas corpus principle? It is being 
suggested that one of the human rights 
that should be established by the United 
Nations for all the world’s people is the 
right of habeas corpus; no matter what 
country, no matter what juridical sys- 
tem is in effect, this legal protection that 
the Supreme Court rightly calls “the 
best and only sufficient defense of per- 
sonal freedom” should be available to 
all human beings everywhere. 

At least, we should not retrogress. We 
should not retreat to limiting its appli- 
cation by the Federal courts in this day 
of great crises. I repeat again, and 
throughout my speech this afternoon I 
shall repeat, that it is when a country 
reaches a great crisis that it is more im- 
portant than ever that all of its constitu- 
tional guarantees remain inviolate so 
that people can remain free. 

We must not let the crises of the times 
cause us to adopt police state tactics. We 
have mob law, whether we have it by in- 
surrectionists who must be brought with- 
in the framework of the law or whether 
we have it by way of police state tactics. 
Both groups can—and do—practice mob 
law. There is no place for mobsters in 
this country who seek to impose upon us 
mob law, whether they are civilians or 
police officers, civilians or politicians, or 
civilians or representatives of the execu- 
tive branch of the Government. 

The greatest guarantee of our freedom 
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is that we shall see to it that there shall 
remain inviolate our system of govern- 
ment based upon three coordinate and 
coequal branches of the Government, 
with each branch having a check on the 
other two—the legislative, the executive, 
and the judiciary. 

One of the great checks that, in my 
judgment, the pending bill would under- 
mine and weaken is the check of the 
judiciary finally speaking out in regard 
to the constitutional rights of the Ameri- 
can people. 

As a lawyer, as a teacher, as a Senator, 
and as a citizen, I do not intend to leave 
a record when I come to vote on the 
pending bill that undermines that pre- 
cious check that the Constitution gives 
to the U.S. Supreme Court. 

Unless my colleagues understand not 
only this thesis of my views on the pend- 
ing bill, but also my legal philosophy that 
I have held throughout my professional 
career, I recognize that they cannot un- 
derstand my reasons for opposing the 
bill. 

Certainly there is no legal doctrine 
that is more needed in Communist coun- 
tries or in military junta governments 
or in any other form of totalitarian gov- 
ernments than the doctrine of habeas 
corpus. The demand that a police state 
show cause why a man should be de- 
tained or else release him would do more 
to undermine the police states of the 
Communist world than anything else 
that could be devised that I can think 
of—economic, political, or military. 

To make it possible through habeas 
corpus for a man to have his freedom 
and liberty restored is to strike a body 
blow procedurally against the perpetua- 
tion of totalitarianism in any of its ugly 
forms. 

Every time Rumania or Czechoslovakia 
or some similar Communist state 
changes hands enough to reveal the 
crimes of the recent past, I reflect again 
upon their lack of juridical processes that 
can protect the personal liberty of the 
innocent and the legal rights of innocent 
and guilty alike. 

What shame and despotism these 
countries could have avoided, had their 
judicial systems provided for the habeas 
corpus proceeding. I mean, provided for 
it in reality—in practice—in the specific 
cases where it was needed—and not just 
on paper. 

Through legislation such as this we 
are on the way to reducing our own 
right of habeas corpus to a theoretical 
but not a practical right. 

Let me point out, moreover, that once 
we deny the Federal habeas corpus pro- 
ceeding in State cases, then on top of 
that deny to the Supreme Court the 
power to consider issues of a defendant 
being picked out of a lineup without 
counsel being present, and deny the 
power to consider the voluntariness of 
confessions in these State cases, the 
rights of American citizens, too, have 
been greatly reduced toward the level of 
theoretical rights. 

Is the writ abused? Is it sought and 
used indiscriminately to get around 
State court proceedings? I call the at- 
tention of the Senate again to the mate- 
rial in the minority views and used in 
the Extensions of Remarks in the Senate 
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on April 25 by the Senator from Mary- 
land (Mr. Typines];: 

In Townsend v. Sain (372 U.S. 293 (1963) ) 
the Supreme Court held unequivocally that 
State court findings of fact, arrived at after 
full and fair hearings, must be accepted by 
the Federal courts. A Federal habeas corpus 
hearing is not available merely because a 
state prisoner has been convicted of a seri- 
ous offense. . . . Under the specific doctrine 
of Townsend against Sain, Federal habeas 
corpus is available only when the state trier 
of fact has not afforded the habeas appli- 
cant a full and fair hearing. 


I believe it is reasonable to ask pro- 
ponents of this bill why they want to 
deny the Federal writ when it is avail- 
able, anyway, only where the State court 
can be shown not to have allowed a full 
and fair hearing. 

Why, indeed? 

I submit, Mr. President (Mr. BURDICK 
in the chair), that, if our Bill of Rights 
is to be meaningful, remedies must be 
afforded to secure its protections in spe- 
cific instances where such protections 
are needed. We do not need paper rights. 
I hope the Senate will reject the many 
sections of S. 917 that reduce the Bill of 
Rights to paper rights. 

WIRETAP SECTIONS 


The best short description I can give 
of the wiretap section of the bill is that 
it is the practical legalization of elec- 
tronic spying at all levels of govern- 
ment. This does not deal with author- 
ized wiretapping by Federal agents for 
national security cases, or Presidential 
assassinations, or the other heinous 
crimes for which an effort has been made 
in recent years to legalize wiretapping. 
Read the summary of the uses for which 
it is legalized at the Federal level: 

Espionage, sabotage, treason, murder, kid- 
naping, robbery, extortion, counterfeiting, 
bribery, sports bribery, gambling, bankruptcy 
fraud, narcotics, marijuana, dangerous drugs, 
obstruction of justice, presidential assassi- 
nation, assault, labor racketeering, labor em- 
bezzlement, interstate transportation in ald 
of racketeering, interstate transportation of 
stolen property, and conspiracy to commit 
any of the foregoing offenses. 


For any of these situations, an Assist- 
ant Attorney General may seek from a 
Federal judge authority not only to put a 
wiretap on a telephone to intercept tele- 
phone conversations, but also to inter- 
cept what the bill calls “oral communi- 
cations” as distinguished from wire 
communications.” That means bugging, 
even from a long distance away. Do not 
forget that in this field there is no selec- 
tivity. The tapper hears all. The tapper 
destroys all privacy. The tapper gains 
information that can be used for a va- 
riety of purposes, good and bad. The en- 
tire procedure is bad, for reasons that I 
shall amplify later. 

I only wish to point out that when we 
accept the language of this bill, the pre- 
cious right of privacy, the precious right 
to be protected from this type of inter- 
vention, which amounts to an unfair 
“search and seizure”—I put it in quota- 
tion marks, but it is analogous—it strikes 
a serious blow, in my judgment, in the 
protecting of the civil liberties of free 
men and women. 

Section 2510 defines “wire communi- 
cations” as “any communication made 
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in whole or in part through the use of 
facilities for the transmissions of com- 
munications by the aid of wire, cable, or 
other like connection between the point 
of origin and the point of reception fur- 
nished or operated by any person en- 
gaged as a common carrier in providing 
or operating such facilities for the trans- 
mission of interstate or foreign com- 
munications.” 

The section goes on to define “oral 
communication” as “any oral communi- 
cation uttered by a person exhibiting an 
expectation that such communication is 
not subject to interception under cir- 
stances justifying such expectations.” 

This is not simply what we used to call 
a wiretap provision. It is a title that au- 
thorizes electronic surveillance, in which 
wiretapping of telephones is only a small 
part 


It authorizes this surveillance at the 
Federal level in such cases, for example, 
as stolen cars, or conspiracy to move sto- 
len cars across State lines. 

But that is only the beginning. The bill 
authorizes the same kind of surveillance 
by State and local law agencies, upon 
enactment of corresponding State law to 
authorize the same thing. This bill ex- 
tends the authority to “the principal 
prosecuting attorney of any State, or the 
principal prosecuting attorney of any po- 
litical subdivision thereof, if such attor- 
ney is authorized by a statute of that 
State to make application to a State court 
judge or competent jurisdiction for an 
order authorizing or approving the inter- 
ception of wire or oral communications.” 

There is no Federal control here by 
Federal judges. Under this language 
every State and every local prosecuting 
attorney is freed to use bugging devices 
and procedures in a whole series of crimes 
enumerated, including “other crime dan- 
gerous to life, limb, or property, and pun- 
ishable by imprisonment for more than 
1 year.” 

Another section authorizes the use and 
disclosure of the information so obtained 
in court. 

Moreover, it authorizes the informa- 
tion so obtained to be disclosed by one 
law enforcement officer to another, 
largely within his discretion, for the bill 
says only that it shall be in connection 
with “official duties,” 

I can only say of this proposed legisla- 
tion, Mr. President, that it leaves me 
aghast. It is the open and clear invitation 
to a virtually universal bugging and elec- 
tronic spying upon the American people 
by Federal, State, and municipal police. 
Although the section purports to put a 
30-day limitation upon the bugging of 
any individual, that, too, is riddled with 
holes. The biggest one is paragraph 7 of 
section 2518, which provides that “not- 
withstanding any other provision of this 
chapter, any investigative or law enforce- 
ment officer who reasonably determines 
that an emergency situation exists that 
requires a wire or oral communication to 
be intercepted before an order authoriz- 
ing such interception can with due dili- 
gence be obtained, and there are grounds 
upon which an order could be entered 
under this chapter to authorize such in- 
terception, may intercept such wire or 
oral communication” for 48 hours with- 
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out an order. That is his discretion. It is 
up to his judgment. 

The present occupant of the chair [Mr. 
BURDICK] is a great lawyer. Does he be- 
lieve there would be much of a chance— 
avoiding for a moment reference to con- 
Stitutionality, but assuming it for a mo- 
ment—to set aside in court the exercise 
of such judgment on the part of such a 
law-enforcement officer, on the ground 
that it violates the legal test that the dis- 
cretion must be exercised without arbi- 
trary discretion and caprice? Of course 
not. The list of cases dealing with the 
difficulties of showing exercise of arbi- 
trary and capricious discretion is longer 
than my arm. 

Next, the bill calls for the contents of 
any of these intercepts to be recorded 
on a tape recording “in such a way as will 
protect the recording from editing or 
other alterations.” It is then to be “made 
available” to the judge who issued the or- 
der, presumably for safekeeping, al- 
though if it is only “made available” it is 
hard to see what protection that is going 
to afford the individual whose conversa- 
tions have been surreptitiously tape 
recorded. 

Duplicate recordings may be made for use 
or disclosure pursuant to the provisions of 


subsections (1) and (2) of this chapter for 
investigations. 


The most intimate of conversations 
can be and are recorded; conversations 
between husband and wife, between lover 
and sweetheart, between the closest of 
personal relationships, and between any 
human beings. Many evils would flow 
from it. It is full of blackmail possibili- 
ties. 

Mr. President, you are dealing with 
basic human rights in this matter; you 
are dealing with the most precious pos- 
sessions free men and women can have. 
That is one of the reasons I think it is 
such a bad bill. 

THRUST OF BUGGING AUTHORITY GOES TO STATES, 
NOT FEDERAL LAW ENFORCEMENT 


Mr. President, were there any testi- 
mony whatever from the Department of 
Justice showing need for this wiretap 
and electronic surveillance authority 
for the broad spectrum of criminal ac- 
tivity, one would have to give serious 
consideration to the need for it as against 
the invasion of privacy which it consti- 
tutes. 

But the testimony of the Attorney Gen- 
eral is exactly to the contrary. Attorney 
General Clark testified on March 20, 
1967, to the Administrative Practice and 
Procedure Subcommittee of the Judi- 
ciary Committee as follows: 

We cared enough for our privacy to pro- 
hibit unreasonable searches and seizures and 
unrestricted warrants in the Bill of Rights. 
For privacy is after all the foundation of 
freedom and the source of individualism and 
personality. But as Justice Brandeis observed 
nearly four decades ago . . . “general warrants 
are but puny instruments of tyranny and op- 
pression when compared to wiretapping” 
Still, we permit the most insidious invasion 
of privacy—the electronic surveillance. 


Quoting again from the same testi- 
mony by the Attorney General: 
Public safety will not be found in wiretap- 


ping. Security is to be found in excellence 
in law enforcement, in courts and in correc- 
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tions, That excellence has not been found to 
include wiretapping. 

Nothing so mocks privacy as the wiretap 
and the electronic surveillance. They are in- 
compatible with a free society and justified 
only when that society must protect itself 
from those who seek to destroy it. 


I applaud the Attorney General. This 
has been his consistent position on the 
issue of wiretapping. 

Did the Attorney General ask for this 
authority, or deem it essential to the op- 
eration of the Department of Justice? 
Quite the contrary: 

Only the most urgent need can justify 
wiretapping and other electronic surveil- 
lance, he said. Proponents of authorization 
have failed to make a case—much less meet 
the heavy burden of proof our values require. 
Where is the evidence that this is an efficient 
police technique? Might not more crime be 
prevented and detected by other uses of the 
Same manpower without the large scale, un- 
focussed intrusions on personal privacy that 
electronic surveillance involve? 


Far from seeking more authority to 
use these techniques, the Attorney Gen- 
eral testified in support of legislation to 
restrict it, not provide for it. 

Mr. President, if the physical invasion 
of homes in 1775 was enough to cause the 
Founding Fathers to prohibit unwar- 
ranted searches and seizures then, surely 
we are not ready now to surrender to the 
total invasion of our homes through the 
electronic spying authorized in this bill. 

I know that elaborate efforts are made 
to distinguish between a real wiretap, or 
bug, which requires someone to intrude 
upon private premises to install. That 
kind of inyasion is truly a search, requir- 
ing a warrant under conditions set forth 
in article 4. But electronic surveillance, 
whereby conversations can be picked up 
from scores of feet away, without any 
physical intrusion upon the premises in- 
volved, is a far more insidious invasion of 
privacy, and one which I do not believe 
should be tolerated at all. 

Least of all should the Congress be 
opening the door wide to the extensive 
use of eavesdropping devices without 
showing that they are vital to law en- 
forcement. The Attorney General denies 
that they are. Undoubtedly, they are an 
easy shortcut for many local agencies, 
and I surmise that this is the reason for 
the pending language in the legislation. 

At least, some people think they are a 
shortcut to law enforcement. Not all the 
testimony is to that effect. In fact, there 
is a good deal of opinion among law en- 
forcement agencies that a great deal of 
time is wasted on electronic surveillance 
that could be used to better advantage. 
CONSTITUTIONAL OBJECTIONS TO EAVESDROPPING 


Basically, I submit, all these proposals, 
as well as what is already authorized in 
Federal law, runs afoul of the fourth 
amendment restriction upon “unreason- 
able searches and seizures.” 

First, no request for a warrant to 
eavesdrop can truly specify in advance 
the “person or things to be seized” as 
stipulated in the fourth amendment. 

In some cases, there has been a show- 
ing that only the desired conversations 
were overheard and that when a party 
not connected with the case used the 
telephone being tapped; the officer did 
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not listen. But there are far more in- 
stances of eavesdropping overhearing 
conversations—and sometimes using or 
repeating them—having nothing to do 
with a matter under investigation. 

Electronic eavesdropping of any kind 
has rightly been called an electronic 
dragnet. I think this is borne out by the 
fact some proponents of it point to cases 
where information has been uncovered 
inadvertently that led to the solution of 
a case not connected in any way with 
the purpose of the surveillance. 

Second, I submit that the history of 
the fourth amendment searches and 
seizures has been that a valid search 
warrant requires the search to be con- 
ducted for articles involved in the com- 
mission of the crime, fruits of the crime, 
contraband, or item on which duties 
should have been paid. As pointed out by 
the American Civil Liberties Union, 
these requirements are reflected in rule 
41(b) of the Federal Rules of Criminal 
Procedure. 

Wiretap and surveillance measures, 
on the other hand, seek permission to 
search for evidentiary matter—pieces of 
evidence to assist in prosecution and 
conviction. In 1960, the Supreme Court 
held that “private papers desired by the 
Government merely for use as evidence 
may not be seized, no matter how law- 
ful the search that discovers them.” Abel 
against United States, 1960. 

That the electronic devices are used 
for obtaining “evidence” is unquestion- 
able, for the courts have so referred to 
it. 

I may say that I personally concur 
heartily with the view expressed by Jus- 
tice Brennan in 1963 that whether they 
use trespass or any other means of sur- 
veillance, all such devices should be 
considered under the conditions im- 
posed by the fourth amendment. I think 
they are subject, also, to the fifth 
amendment protection against self-in- 
crimination and the sixth amendment 
guarantee to right to counsel, depend- 
ing on the stage at which they are used. 
The use of secret eavesdropping in the 
law enforcement process cuts across 
not just one, but many of our personal 
freedoms. The Supreme Court has 
searcely begun to explore the ominous 
implications of electronic spying upon 
law enforcement and the personal liber- 
ties protected by the various amend- 
ments in the Bill of Rights. 

Suffice it to summarize my own view 
by saying I think the fourth amendment, 
as interpreted and applied to searches 
for articles, should at least be applied to 
searches for verbal evidence, conducted 
by these electronic devices. There is so 
much evidence as to the lack of selec- 
tivity in this kind of search thet it ought 
to be banned altogether under the fourth 
amendment. 

Yet we are confronted here with a 
cascade of wiretapping and eavesdrop- 
ping by county deputies, municipal 
police, as well as Federal agents, for 
crimes with penalties of as little as 1 year 
in jail and for 48 hours before a court 
order is so much as sought. 

The invasion of personal privacy this 
bill allows is the most shocking and 
damaging piece of legislation I can re- 
member being presented to the Senate. 
It goes further and is more threatening 
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to personal privacy than any other mere 
wiretap proposal I can recall, and I have 
fought them all here in the Senate. 

I hope that the Senate will recover 
its judgment and reject titles IZ and III 
of this bill. 


GUN CONTROL SECTIONS 


Still another title in the bill in which 
I think the Senate is walking on thin 
constitutional ice is that dealing with 
gun controls. I am one Member of the 
Senate who had no strong opinions on 
this matter, largely because the avail- 
ability of weapons to those who wanted 
them seems to be unaffected by banning 
mail-order sales, Yet I recognize that the 
purpose of the ban was to protect State 
and municipal laws that require regis- 
tration or prohibit the purchase of guns 
by certain people. 

Yet here, too, the Supreme Court has 
just recently ruled on gun registration 
in such a way that casts serious doubt 
upon these State and local registration 
laws. Its January decision in Hayes 
against United States, seems, at least, 
to make self-incrimination a defense 
against failure to register a gun, or pos- 
session of an unregistered gun. If so, 
then the State and local laws that the 
mail-order ban seeks to protect are 
rather meaningless. 

Unquestionably, there will have to be 
further litigation of State laws to deter- 
mine whether the Supreme Court did 
mean to strike down registration per se 
as a violation of the fifth amendment. 
But those of us who had assumed that 
because the Court did not find registra- 
tion a limitation upon the right to bear 
arms that, therefore, we were free to 
proceed in this area, now must reconsider 
the usefulness of banning mail-order 
sales. 

Certainly we can ban mail-order sales 
under the commerce clause. But the ques- 
tion of its effectiveness is something else. 
It appears to me that a ban on mail- 
order sales would soon affect no one but 
the legitimate purchaser, if the various 
State or municipal registration laws are 
successfully challenged in court. 

Here again, I think the effectiveness 
of legislation on mail order sale of guns 
is vastly overrated as a means of curtail- 
ing the use of guns in the commission 
of crimes. 

I speak respectfully, but as I have lis- 
tened to the discussion on the subject 
now for many months—and over the 
past several years—I have moved further 
and further away from gun-banning 
legislation. As of now, I would not vote 
for any of it. I believe that there.are too 
many legal questions which need to be 
cleared up. There is also the question 
of personal liberty involved here. 

We are rushing into a field of personal 
liberty protected by the Constitution 
where the rights of individuals to own 
weapons are still undefined by the courts. 
It is true that there are other types of 
local gun control laws that do not appear 
to be subject to the same challenges that 
registration is subject to. But are they 
sufficiently important to deny the mail 
order privilege to the citizens of many 
States that do not have any gun con- 
trols at all? 

I very much regret that title IV, title 
III, and title II have been brought into 
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the debate on what began as a clearly 
limited program of Federal assistance 
to State and local law-enforcement 
agencies. We are being asked in these 
titles to swim in a sea of murky law and 
much murkier effectiveness in combat- 
ing crime. I certainly shall not help 
make title IV worse by adding rifles and 
shotguns to it. 

In regard to this matter of personal 
liberty, there is no question about the 
fact that there are millions of Americans 
across this land who believe they have 
a personal right to own guns and that 
their ownership of guns should not be 
subject to surveillance by the Govern- 
ment. 

After all, there is a basic philosophy 
involyed here, too. Many do not share 
that philosophy; but, nevertheless, the 
feeling is that they have a right to own 
guns without the surveillance of the Goy- 
ernment for their own protection, for 
their own use, for lawful purposes. 

Mr. President, there is also a growing 
fear in this country as to what road we 
are heading down. There is a growing 
feeling that the Government should not 
dictate to them what weapons of self- 
protection they can possess. I am inclined 
to believe that there will be stronger con- 
fidence in a government on the part of 
these missions of people, if an attempt to 
invade this area of privacy and personal 
liberty is not made. 

We can be sure that Americans, as long 
as they remain Americans, will insist on 
the right to defend themselves against 
tyranny, whether it is tyranny sought to 
be practiced upon them by insurrection- 
ists, whether it is tyranny which is sought 
to be practiced upon them by a mob, or 
whether it is the tyranny of a govern- 
ment that has become tyrannical. 

I pray to my God that no American 
will ever live to see our Government be- 
come tyrannical. 

We all know the unanswerable tenet 
of Thomas Jefferson, one put into appli- 
cation which gave birth to our Republic; 
namely, the basic right of free men to 
revolt. Our Constitutional Fathers used 
their weapons to resist tyranny. 

I do not share the fear of many that 
they may need weapons to put down tyr- 
anny. But there is no answer to their 
right to follow a course of action in 
respect to their personal liberties to pos- 
sess weapons, and to put down tyranny if 
it should arise. 

Mr. President, this is the first of a se- 
ries of speeches that I shall probably 
make from time to time on this subject, 
because I do not know in all my years of 
service in the Senate of a bill that would 
undermine more the preservation and 
perpetuation of the liberties and free- 
doms of the American people. If these 
arbitrary powers are turned over to men 
and given the right to exercise what 
would amount to capricious and arbi- 
trary discretion, then, in my judgment, 
great damage will be done to the health 
of the body politic of this Republic. 

Furthermore, as I have stated in my 
speech, I think that the bill is honey- 
combed with unconstitutionality. There- 
fore, I consider it my duty to continue, 
from time to time, to make my record in 
opposition to the bill. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
merely rise to compliment the distin- 
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guished Senator from Oregon, most sin- 
cerely, upon the able presentation he 
has made of his viewpoint. I share with 
him what I know must be a measure of 
disappointment that he has presented 
his eloquent appeal for his position to 
empty seats, as I did yesterday when I 
tried to present the affirmative side of 
a bill and arguments in support of 
t. 

While I may agree with some conclu- 
sions the Senator reached, particularly 
when he referred to this measure as one 
of the most important measures that has 
been before this body in a long time, be- 
cause we agree as to what makes it im- 
portant, I truly believe that the real des- 
tiny with respect to whether or not we 
will have law and order and law enforce- 
ment in this country may well turn upon 
the disposition of this bill, and particu- 
larly some important aspects of it. 

For that reason, I observe that the dis- 
tinguished Senator said he expected to 
speak on the bill from time to time. I 
assume by that that we are to have 
lengthy debate. Since that is to be the 
course we must follow, I do not feel it 
incumbent upon me as manager of the 
bill to answer each speech which is made 
or to attempt to do so; but, in due course, 
as the debate proceeds, we will reply to 
some of the arguments made in opposi- 
tion to the provisions of the bill. 

Other Members of this body are the 
primary authors or sponsors of different 
sections or titles of the bill. Therefore, 
I suppose they will assume the primary 
burden of speaking in opposition to the 
arguments against them and in advo- 
cacy of the features of the bill which 
they have offered and are sponsoring. 

Mr. President, as I have said, from 
time to time we will answer attacks made 
on the bill, in an endeavor to demonstrate 
the urgency of its enactment and the 
necessity, at this critical period in Amer- 
ican history, in this time of crisis, for 
us to act, and to act affirmatively, to take 
positive action, to do something about it. 

Yes, there is a crisis; but, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the crisis did not arise by reason 
of the quality of law enforcement we had 
under the old interpretation of the Con- 
stitution, as the Constitution was inter- 
preted down to these late 5-to-4 deci- 
sions. We had better law and order; we 
had better observance up to that time. 
It is the liberalization of the meaning of 
the Constitution today that is giving en- 
couragement and a measure of protec- 
tion to the law violator. That is what we 
undertake to change by some of the pro- 
visions of the bill. We attempt to go back 
to the law and the Constitution as they 
were before the Court undertook to 
liberalize them to the point that today 
it is becoming almost a rule of the Court 
that it find some technicality to release 
back on society, habitual, confirmed, and 
confessed criminals. 

That is what we hope we may find the 
Congress has the power to curb. We may 
not succeed, but we are going to make 
the most sincere, dedicated, and consist- 
ent effort that our strength, intellect, and 
minds will permit us to make. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert in the Recorp at this 
point—and these deal with problems re- 
lated to crime in America today and 
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what is causing it—an article that ap- 
peared in today’s Washington Evening 
Star, by James J. Kilpatrick, entitled 
“Permissiveness Gone Mad in the Uni- 
versities,” and an editorial which ap- 
peared in today’s Philadelphia Inquirer, 
which is directly related to this problem, 
entitled “Fighting Crime and Injustice.” 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the RECORD, as follows: 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
May 2, 1968] 
PERMISSIVENESS GONE MAD IN THE 
UNIVERSITIES 


(By James J. Kilpatrick) 


New YorK.—The trustees of Columbia 
University were ten days late in calling in the 
cops. By their spineless unwillingness to act 
at the very outset of the insurrection, they 
made their own miserable contribution to 
the anarchy that is spreading a typhus con- 
tagion across American campuses this spring. 

The student revolutionaries should have 
been warned, then arrested, then expelled, 
at their first defiance of university rules. In- 
stead, the administration vacillated. It was 
willing to negotiate; it would treat with the 
invaders; it would suspend construction of 
a controversial gymnasium as a gesture of 
appeasement. This was foam-rubber firm- 
ness and no wonder the students hooted the 
trustees down. x 

What in the name of heaven has happened 
to our college and university administra- 
tions? The series of outrages began at Howard 
University in Washington on March 19, when 
student insurrectionists seized the admin- 
istration building and held it for five days. 

Thus inspired, students at Bowie State 
University in Maryland went on a similar 
rampage; they blocked driveways, seized the 
university switchboard, banned President 
Samuel L. Myers from the grounds, and 
began deliberately wasting water and elec- 
tricity. Someone had taught them, presum- 
ably, that this was free speech. 

The contagion spead to Virginia Union 
University in Richmond; to Virginia State 
College in Petersburg; on April 7 to Tuskegee 
Institute in Alabama, where students 
chained the doors of an administration 
bullding and kept trustees captive for 13 
hours, In other manifestations, student in- 
surrection hit Colgate, Western Michigan, 
the University of Georgia, Long Island Col- 
lege. 

At Barnard College in Manhattan, the ad- 
ministration groped abjectly with the prob- 
lem of young Linda LeClair, a student who 
had lied—lied brazenly and willfully—in or- 
der to deceive the college as to her place of 
residence. The case caused serious embarrass- 
ment to Barnard. Linda had to be punished; 
the college denied her access to the snack bar. 

Here and there, it is true, a few public offi- 
cials have reacted with firmness. Maryland’s 
Gov. Spiro Agnew closed Bowie State. The 
Tuskegee trustees moved decisively against 
offenders. Generally, the pattern has been a 
pattern of administrative surrender. It has 
been a pattern of permissiveness gone mad, 
of tolerance turned inside out. In the process, 
the whole meaning of a university has been 
lost. 

If a university fails to maintain conditions 
of free inquiry, it fails in its primary func- 
ton. But freedom demands order. It demands 
discipline. It demands a sense of hierarchy, in 
which the students are inferior to their mas- 
ters. What kind of free inquiry was possible 
at Columbia with the insurrectionists in 
charge? The zoo has been surrendered to the 
gibbons, the asylum yielded to the inmates. 
Students who wanted to pursue their educa- 
tion were effectively prevented from doing so. 
This was an exercise in healthy dissent? In 
free speech? In peaceable assembly and peti- 
tion? Nonsense. This was anarchy; it cranot 
be condoned. 
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An explanation may be sought, perhaps, in 
the perverted emphasis our society has placed 
upon “youth” and upon equality.“ In our 
fatuous exaltation of the immature, we have 
tended to destroy the meaning of maturity. 
The notion that students are somehow equal 
to professors has undermined the whole of 
the academic relationship. 

This is a case, if there ever were one, of 
“teaching bloody instructions, which, being 
taught, return to plague the inventor.” The 
college administrators who have condoned, 
capitulated, and made concessions to student 
insubordination have asked for the chains on 
their doors, The trustees’ decision to build 
this Columbia gym was not reached capri- 
ciously; it was the result of prolonged and 
serious deliberation. To suspend that decision 
in deference to the militants is to invite at- 
tack on other university policies. It is to de- 
stroy order and to abdicate responsibility. No 
institution, so governed, deserves to survive. 


[From the Philadelphia Enquirer, 
May 2, 1968] 


FIGHTING CRIME AND INJUSTICE 


Philadelphia Police Commissioner Frank 
Rizzo has made a strong case for State-wide 
riot control legislation, including restrictions 
on the storage and transportation of firearms 
and explosives, in testimony before the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee in Harrisburg. 

Even though Philadelphia has ordinances 
along this line already on the law books, they 
are of limited value if persons plotting trou- 
ble in the city can establish their arsenals of 
weapons in suburban counties, just outside 
the city limits, where they can be immedi- 
ately available when an occasion arises. 

Commissioner Rizzo reached the nub of 
the issue when he told the Judiciary Com- 
mittee: “We must have laws in order to en- 
force laws, and these are preventive. We are 
putting as much emphasis on prevention as 
on enforcement.” 

Senator Clarence D. Bell, the committee 
chairman, served the public interest in in- 
viting Mr. Rizzo to testify. As a legislator 
from Delaware county, Senator Bell is in a 
position to know first-hand the need for 
urban, suburban and rural cooperation on 
crime-prevention measures and should take 
the lead in pushing for enactment of the 
riot-control bills by the Legislature. 

By appropriate coincidence, Commissioner 
Rizzo is beginning his second quarter-cen- 
tury of service as a law-enforcement officer 
in Philadelphia and was honored at the Po- 
lice Athletic League's 20th anniversary dinner 
in this city a few hours after his testimony 
to the Senate committee in Harrisburg. 

In an address at the dinner he made a 
number of timely comments on the war 
against crime. 

Urging news media to expand their coy- 
erage of crime, instead of sharply curtailing 
such coverage as advocated in some quarters, 
Commissioner Rizzo emphasized the need for 
greater public awareness and concern about 
problems of lawlessness and disorder and 
violence. 

U.S. District Court Judge A. Leon Higgin- 
botham, Jr., also speaking at the PAL din- 
ner, warned of the need not only to combat 
crime but to remedy injustices. 

Wars against crime and injustice are in- 
separable. 

Philadelphia police, in the performance of 
their duty and in community service projects 
beyond the call of duty, as exemplified in the 
Police Athletic League, are doing law-en- 
forcement and crime-prevention work worthy 
of vigorous public support. They also de- 
serve cooperation from the Legislature 
through prompt enactment of bills such as 
those indorsed in the testimony of Commis- 
sioner Rizzo. 


PRIVILEGE OF THE FLOOR 
Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, at 


the request of the distinguished Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr], I ask 
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unanimous consent that the privilege of 
the floor be given to Mr. Barton Hertz- 
bach, of the staff of the Subcommittee 
on Improvement in Judicial Machinery, 
during consideration of S. 917. I make 
that request at the instance of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Pennsylvania. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


CONSERVATION OF OUR FISH 
AND GAME 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, on March 
21, 1968, I introduced a bill confirming 
the authority of the States to control, 
regulate, and manage fish and wildlife 
within their territorial boundaries. 

At this time I would like to explain its 
purpose. This proposed legislation would 
end the Federal-State dispute over the 
ownership of fish and wildlife on Fed- 
eral lands and, with certain exceptions, 
reaffirm the States’ ownership of these 
resident species. My bill restates the 
established law that Federal ownership 
of land does not carry with it Federal 
ownership of the resident species of fish 
and game on that land. 

Not in issue here and therefore ex- 
empted from the bill are first, hunting 
and fishing rights of Indians and Alaskan 
natives protected under treaty or Fed- 
eral statute; second, the authority of the 
Federal Government to control and reg- 
ulate fish and wildlife under treaty or 
on lands to which a State has ceded ex- 
clusive jurisdiction; or, third, the right 
of the Federal Government under article 
IV, section 3, clause 2 of the U.S. Con- 
stitution to protect its lands from dam- 
age by wildlife. Nor will my bill infringe 
upon existing Federal laws, such as the 
Rare and Endangered Species Act and 
the Bald Eagle Act, enacted for the pro- 
tection of certain species of wildlife. My 
bill in no way dilutes the authority of 
the Federal Government to restrict or 
prohibit hunting and fishing on its lands 
in the interest of public safety or pro- 
tection of its property. 

This bill does meet, however, a very 
specific issue. The Federal Government, 
through the Department of the Interior, 
is claiming ownership of all resident 
species of fish and wildlife found on Fed- 
eral lands. This assertion is without con- 
stitutional authority and defies the long 
precedent of the U.S. Supreme Court, 
other Federal and State court decisions 
which clearly establishes that resident 
species of fish and wildlife located with- 
in the boundaries of a State, whether on 
Federal, State, or private land, are owned 
by that respective State in trust for its 
citizens. The legal arguments are pre- 
sented in two briefs submitted by the 
International Association of Game, Fish, 
and Conservation Commissioners and the 
Solicitor of the Department of the In- 
terior, copies of which I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
following my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. FANNIN. Essentially, the Solici- 
tor argues that the Federal Government 
possesses unquestioned jurisdiction over 
resident fish and wildlife by virtue of the 
property and supremacy clauses of the 
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U.S. Constitution and that any Federal 
rules and regulations promulgated in 
exercise of this alleged jurisdiction are 
subject only to the test of reasonable- 
ness and appropriateness. The flaw in 
this analysis is the lack of constitutional 
authority to claim ownership of resident 
species of fish and game just because 
they happen to be located on Federal 
lands. It is elemental constitutional law 
that Federal authority over anything 
arises only from enumerated powers in 
the Constitution. And although from time 
to time the extent of those powers has 
been given elastic proportions by the 
U.S. Supreme Court, the property clause 
in the Constitution has never and can- 
not now be so stretched by a department 
of the Federal Government. 

It is true that the property clause does 
empower the Federal Government to con- 
trol, and in fact eradicate, wildlife when 
these species are damaging or destroy- 
ing Federal land. The U.S. Supreme 
Court so held in U.S. v. Hunt (278 US. 
96, (1928)). To that extent, but, I em- 
phasize, to that extent only, the Federal 
Government can exercise control over 
resident species of fish and wildlife. Pro- 
tection of Federal property is one thing 
but the claim of Federal ownership and 
control over all game just because they 
happen to be found on Federal lands is 
an entirely different question. 

The authority of the States in this 
field has been clearly defined through- 
out the years since initially spelled out 
by the U.S. Supreme Court in 1896. Geer 
v. Conn (161, U.S. 519). 

Congress did attempt to assume con- 
trol over migratory waterfowl early in 
this century but the statute was struck 
down by the Federal courts as an un- 
constitutional exercise of Federal power. 
U.S. v. Shauver (214 Fed. Rep. 154); and 
U.S. v. McCullagh (2211 Fed. Rep. 288). 
Only after consummation of a treaty be- 
tween the United States and Great Bri- 
tain was Congress empowered to so leg- 
islate, and a careful reading of Justice 
Holmes decision in the case of Missouri 
v. Holland (252 U.S. 416), which upheld 
this later Migratory Bird Treaty Act, 
evidences that absent the treaty the stat- 
ute would have lacked constitutional life. 

I do not wish, however, to leave the 
impression that this is merely a legal 
dispute. It is much more. For unless 
Congress acts to pass this bill, we will 
see the demise of many State wildlife 
conservation programs, the possible es- 
tablishment of a Federal hunting and 
fishing license, and the senseless frac- 
turing of uniform fish and game man- 
agement within the borders of each 
State. If the Interior’s position is per- 
mitted to stand, it is not hard to imag- 
ine what would happen, for example, 
in the State of Arizona, where over 70 
percent of our land is in some form of 
Federal ownership or control. The sound 
conservation practices of Arizona’s Game 
and Fish Department could well be evis- 
cerated and replaced by a myriad of dif- 
ferent hunting and fishing regulations 
issued by the Department of Agricul- 
ture, the National Park Service, the Bu- 
reau of Land Management, the Bureau 
of Sport Fisheries, the U.S. Air Force, 
the U.S. Army, or any other Federal de- 
partment, agency, or bureau encouraged 
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by Interior’s position to assume like 
powers. 

Mr. President, the wise management 
of fish and game, particularly within 
those States with large Federal land 
holdings, depends on cooperation, not 
competition, between the State and Fed- 
eral Governments. Over the years, the 
States, through their fine International 
Association of Game, Fish, and Conserva- 
tion Commissioners, have tried unsuc- 
cessfully to reach accord with the De- 
partment of the Interior. The obstacle 
has been the Solicitor’s opinion of 1964 
and the rigid insistence of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior on the validity of 
that wide-ranging opinion. 

Relying on that opinion, the Depart- 
ment of the Interior has now acted to 
enforce it. In December of last year, the 
Superintendent of Carlsbad National 
Park, N. Mex., initiated a program in 
the park to kill some 50 deer over a 
2-year period in order to study the con- 
tents of their stomachs. The Park Service 
admitted the deer were not posing a 
present threat to the park lands, and 
that the purpose of the killings was to 
gather information for future studies. 
The State of New Mexico requested that 
in accordance with New Mexico law all 
personnel involved in the killing of these 
deer acquire the necessary State permit. 
The Park Service refused, claiming that 
this was a Federal project on Federal 
lands and therefore not subject to State 
law. The State of New Mexico filed suit 
in Federal district court to enjoin the 
Park Service, who by then had killed 15 
deer in violation of State law. On March 
12, 1968, the court enjoined the defend- 
ants from further killing of deer for the 
purpose of conducting the research study. 

This decision, even if affirmed on ap- 
peal, however, cannot settle the overall 
dispute between the State and Federal 
Governments, for the trial judge decided 
the case on the narrow grounds of stat- 
utory construction, thereby avoiding the 
substantive question of constitutional 
authority. The text of the court’s opin- 
ion will follow my remarks. 

The proposed legislation I have intro- 
duced is in no way a criticism of those 
conservationists and wildlife biologists 
working for the Bureau of Sport Fish- 
eries and Wildlife. Their efforts within 
the proper limits of Federal responsibil- 
ity, particularly the preservation and 
propogation of endangered species and 
migratory waterfowl, mirror the dedica- 
tion of our contemporary wildlife con- 
servationists. 

But the actions of the National Park 
Service in New Mexico should leave little 
doubt about the consequences of per- 
mitting this dispute to continue. At 
stake here is an irreplaceable resource, 
threatened by administrative flexing of 
the Federal Government. The bill I have 
introduced will put an end to this con- 
troversy and permit the States to con- 
tinue their fine efforts toward uniform 
fish and game conservation. 

I urge the support of my colleagues 
for this bill. 

Mr. President, I express my thanks 
and appreciation to the distinguished 
Senator from South Carolina for per- 
mitting me to present this statement at 
this time. 
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EXHIBIT 1 
BRIEF oF THE LEGAL COMMITTEE, INTERNA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION OF GAME, FISH AND 
CONSERVATION COMMISSIONERS IN OPPOSI- 
TION TO MEMORANDUM OPINION No. 36672 
ISSUED BY SOLICITOR FOR THE DEPARTMENT 
OF THE INTERIOR 


Re: Authority of the Secretary of the Interior 
to manage and control resident species 
of wildlife which inhabit wildlife refuges, 
game ranges, wildlife ranges, and other 
Federally-owned property under the ad- 
ministration of the Secretary. 


1. STATEMENT OF QUESTION INVOLVED 


The Solicitor for the United States Depart- 
ment of the Interior has recently issued an 
opinion on the subject of “authority of the 
Secretary of Interior to manage and control 
resident species of wildlife which inhabit 
wildlife refuges, game ranges, wildlife ranges, 
and other Federally-owned property under 
the administration of the Secretary.” 

The specific question asked by the United 
States Fish and Wildlife Service is: 

“Does the Secretary of the Interior have the 
authority to promulgate regulations which 
control the hunting and fishing activities of 
the general public on land within the refuge 
system, when such regulations are more re- 
strictive than State fish and game laws?” 

This question, as submitted to the Solici- 
tor, grew out of the position taken by various 
State fish and game departments and the 
ad hoc committee of the International Asso- 
ciation of Game, Fish and Conservation Com- 
missioners. As set forth in the Solicitor’s 
opinion, this position is: 

“That the Secretary may issue only hunt- 
ing and fishing regulations for resident spe- 
cies of wildlife that incorporate completely 
State law, because all resident species of wild- 
life, other than migratory birds, are subject 
to the exclusive jurisdiction and control of 
the several States, and the States have some 
semblance of title to the resident species of 
wildlife.” 

The Solicitor affirmatively answered the 
specific question asked by the United States 
Fish and Wildlife Service, and concluded: 

“It is our conclusion that the Secretary 
has ample legal authority to make hunting 
and fishing regulations for particular areas 
within the National Wildlife Refuge System 
that prohibit activities authorized and per- 
mitted by State law. The regulation of the 
wildlife populations on Federally-owned land 
is an appropriate and necessary function of 
the Federal government when the regula- 
tions are designed to protect and conserve the 
wildlife as well as the land.” 

But the most ominous contention made by 
the Solicitor is to be found in the following 
all-inclusive statement (page 5) of his 
opinion: 

“From the foregoing authorities it is ap- 
parent that the United States constitution- 
ally empowered as it is, may gain a proprie- 
tary interest in land within a State and, in 
the exercise of this proprietary interest, has 
constitutional power to enact laws and regu- 
lations controlling and protecting that land, 
including the persons, inanimate articles of 
value, and resident species of wildlife situ- 
ated on such land, and that this authority is 
superior to that of a State.” 

It is the considered opinion of the legal 
committee of the International Association 
of Game, Fish and Conservation Commis- 
sioners that the Solicitor’s opinion is 
erroneous. 


Il. EFFECT OF SOLICITOR’S OPINION ON STATES’ 
CONSERVATION PROGRAMS 

If the opinion of the Solicitor prevails, the 
States will suffer serious consequences with 
respect to their conservation programs. A 
tabulation annexed hereto indicates the ex- 
tensive ownership of lands by the Federal 
government within the States. If the courts 
uphold the sweeping contention made in the 
Solicitor’s opinion, the States would lose 
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their regulatory power over resident game 
and fish on Federally-owned lands within 
their jurisdiction and also a considerable 
revenue derived from licenses since such li- 
censing power would be displaced by Federal 
licensing structure as a result. 


III. HISTORICAL DOCTRINE—STATE OWNERSHIP OF 
GAME AND FISH 


The historical doctrine of ownership of 
game and fish by the several States is still 
basically the law of the land, as decided in 
Geer v. Connecticut, 161 U.S. 519 (1896). 

It must be conceded in this day that what- 
ever doubts may have existed as to the own- 
ership of game and fish by the several States, 
that doubt was finally put at rest by the 
United States Supreme Court decision in the 
Geer case. The issue here was whether a 
statute passed by the Connecticut legislature 
prohibiting the transportation of game out- 
side State boundaries violated the Commerce 
Clause of the Constitution. The Supreme 
Court went to great lengths researching the 
law which had been extant in many coun- 
tries and through several centuries of his- 
tory. The conclusion was that the States had 
inherited from the Crown and Parliament of 
England all the rights, both of property and 
sovereignty, which were exercised in England 
over game and fish. 

In the majority opinion of Mr. Justice 
White, this transfer of sovereignty and 
proprietary right over game and fish is suc- 
cinctly stated: 

“Undoubtedly this attribute of govern- 
ment to control the taking of animals ferae 
naturae, which was thus recognized and 
enforced by the common law of England, was 
vested in the colonial governments, where 
not denied by their charters, or in conflict 
with grants of the royal prerogative. It is 
also certain that the power which the 
colonies thus possessed passed to the States 
with the separation from the mother coun- 
try, and remains in them at the present day, 
in so far as its exercise may be not incom- 
patible with, or restrained by the rights 
conveyed to the Federal government by the 
Constitution.” 

In discussing the issue involved, namely, 
whether a State violated the Commerce 
Clause in prohibiting the transportation of 
game outside its borders, Mr. Justice White 
made the following salient observations: 

“The foregoing analysis of the principles 
upon which alone rests the right of an in- 
dividual to acquire a qualified ownership in 
game, and the power of the State, deduced 
therefrom, to control such ownership for the 
common benefit, clearly demonstrates the 
validity of the statute of the State of Con- 
necticut here in controversy. The sole con- 
sequence of the provision forbidding the 
transportation of game, killed within the 
State, beyond the State, is to confine the use 
of such game to those who own it, the peo- 
ple of that State. The proposition that the 
State may not forbid carrying it beyond her 
limits involves, therefore, the contention 
that a State cannot allow its own people the 
enjoyment of the benefits of the property be- 
longing to them in common, without at the 
same time permitting the citizens of other 
States to participate in that which they do 
not own. It was said in the discussion at bar, 
although it be conceded that the State has an 
absolute right to control and regulate the 
killing of game as its judgment deems best in 
the interest of its people, inasmuch as the 
State has here chosen to allow the people 
within her borders to take game, to dispose 
of it, and thus cause it to become an object 
of State commerce, as a resulting necessity 
such property has become the subject of in- 
terstate commerce, and is hence controlled by 
the provisions of article 1, section 8, of the 
Constitution of the United States. But the 
errors. which this argument involves are 
manifest. It presupposes that where the kill- 
ing of game and its sale within the State is 
allowed, that it thereby becomes commerce 
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in the legal meaning of that word. In view of 
the authority of the State to affix conditions 
to the killing and sale of game, predicated is 
this power on the peculiar nature of such 
prepeity and its common ownership by all the 
citizens of the State, it may well be doubted 
whether commerce is created by an author- 
ity given by a State to reduce game within its 
borders to possession, provided such game be 
not taken, when killed without the jurisdic- 
tion of the State. The common ownership 
imports the right to keep the property, if 
the sovereign so chooses, always within its 
jurisdiction for every purpose. The qualifica- 
tion which forbids its removal from the State 
necessarily entered into and formed part of 
every transaction on the subject, and de- 
prived the mere sale or exchange of these 
articles of that element of freedom of con- 
tract and of full ownership which is an es- 
sential attribute of commerce. Passing, how- 
ever, as we do, the decision of this question, 
and granting that the dealing in game killed 
within the State, under the provision in ques- 
tion, created internal State commerce, it does 
not follow that such internal commerce be- 
came necessarily the subject-matter of in- 
terstate commerce, and therefore under the 
control of the Constitution of the United 
States. The distinction between internal and 
external commerce and interstate commerce 
is marked, and has always been recognized by 
this court.” 

That the United States government is not 
the owner of game and fish, despite its su- 
perior treaty-making power, was decided in 
Sickman v. United States (1950), 184 F 2d. 
616. In this case, plaintiff landowners located 
adjacent to a game preserve brought action 
under the Federal Tort Claims Act to recover 
damages to their crops claimed to have been 
destroyed by migratory waterfowl. The land- 
owners alleged that the United States by 
having wild geese in its possession and con- 
trol is responsible for any depredations which 
such geese may commit; and that the United 
States, when geese are in this country, is 
the owner of said geese, or is trustee for the 
high contracting parties to the treaties gov- 
erning these migratory birds, and by reason 
of said trust owes the duty to protect inno- 
cent persons from damage which they may 
cause. 

As to the ownership claim, the Court said: 

“In the oral argument before this court, 
plaintiffs’ counsel insisted that the United 
States government was the owner of the wild 
geese, at least while they were within the 
geographical confines of this nation. If coun- 
sel’s theory is correct, presumably as such 
geese passed the Canadian boundary on their 
northern flight, and the Rio Grande River if 
they flew that far south, their ownership 
passed then to the governments of Canada 
and Mexico respectively, Plaintiffs’ theory as 
to the ownership of migratory wild fowl 
which have not been reduced to possession is 
without merit and cannot be sustained. * * * 

“The United States, considered as a private 
person, did not have any ownership, control 
or possession of these wild geese which im- 
posed liability for their trespasses. * * *” 


IV. U.S. SUPREME COURT DECISIONS MODIFY- 
ING STATE OWNERSHIP DOCTRINE 


The doctrine of State ownership of game 
and fish has been only slightly modified by 
the United States Supreme Court in three 
cases. These are: 

(1) Missouri v. Holland, 252 U.S. 416 (64 
L. Ed. 641), held that the treaty-making 
power of the United States is supreme and 
thus the Migratory Bird Treaty and the Mi- 
gratory Bird Treaty Act passed pursuant 
thereto are the supreme laws of the land. 
Previously there had been an act of Con- 
gress regulating migratory birds which 
had been declared unconstitutional in United 
States v. Shauver, 214 Fed. 154, and United 
States v. McCullagh, 221 Fed. 288. This deci- 
sion was based on the concept that the States 
owned migratory birds and that they could 
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not be the subject of Congressional exercise 
of power. However, since the treaty-making 
power vested in the United States is part of 
the Supremacy Clause, the Supreme Court 
speaking through Justice Holmes held that a 
treaty on the subject of migratory birds su- 
pervenes all Federal and State constitutions 
and laws and creates rights superior to those 
previously exercised either by the States or 
their citizens. There is nothing in this deci- 
sion which otherwise negates the holding in 
the Geer case that the States are owners of 
resident game and fish. 

(2) Toomer v. Witsell, 334 U.S. 385, (92 
L. Ed. 1460), held that when a State permits 
and encourages fish to enter the stream of in- 
terstate commerce, it cannot discriminate by 
imposing licensing fees and taxes on non- 
residents greater than those imposed on 
residents. This case involved the constitu- 
tionality of South Carolina statutes govern- 
ing commercial shrimp fishing in the three- 
mile maritime belt off the coast of that State. 
The statutes in question permitted trans- 
portation of shrimp out of South Carolina 
but imposed a tax considerably higher than 
that paid by a resident of the State. They also 
imposed a fee on the shrimp boat—$25 if 
owned by a resident, and $2500 if owned by a 
non-resident. 

Chief Justice Vinson in distinguishing this 
situation from that in McCready v. Virginia, 
94 U.S. 391 (24 L. Ed. 248), pointed out that 
the McCready case related to a non-migra- 
tory fish species. It was also observed in the 
opinion that although the Geer case involved 
a statute prohibiting the transportation of 
game out of the State, these statutes of South 
Carolina not only permitted the shrimp to 
be placed in interstate commerce but even 
encouraged the citizens of South Carolina 
to do so. 

In applying the Commerce Clause the 
Court said (p. 402): 

“The whole ownership theory, in fact, is 
now generally regarded as but a fiction ex- 
pressive in legal shorthand of the importance 
to its people that a State have power to pre- 
serve and regulate the exploitation of an im- 
portant resource. And there is no necessary 
conflict between that vital policy considera- 
tion and the constitutional command ‘that 
the State exercise that power, like its other 
powers, so as not to discriminate without 
reason against citizens of other States.” 

Thus the fullest import of this decision is 
that even though a State may have plenary 
authority over its game and fish, it cannot 
avoid or circumvent the command of the 
Commerce Clause when it permits its game 
and fish to be placed in the stream of inter- 
state commerce. 

(3) Takahashi v. Fish and Game Com- 
mission, 334 U.S. 410, (92 L. Ed. 1478), held 
that a State could not discriminate in the 
granting of fishing licenses as between aliens 
and citizens since under the Federal Con- 
stitution the power to regulate the activities 
of aliens is vested in the Congress. 

Torao Takahashi, an alien of Japanese 
origin, was denied a license to engage in com- 
mercial fishing in the coastal waters of the 
State of California under a statute passed in 
1943 prohibiting the issuance of such licenses 
to aliens ineligible for United States citizen- 
ship. Japanese fell within that class. Having 
been denied a license, Takahashi filed an ac- 
tion in mandamus in the State court to com- 
pel the Commission to issue him a license. 
The Supreme Court of California, 30 Cal. 
(2d) 719, 185 P. (2d) 805, validated the stat- 
ute chiefly on the ground that California 
had a proprietary interest in the fish found 
in the three-mile belt and thus could bar 
aliens from participating in the taking of 
this species of State property. 

Justice Black, writing the majority opin- 
ion, referred to Truaz v. Raich, 239 U.S. 33, 
which involved the validity of an Arizona 
law militating against employers hiring alien 
employees. He stated: 

“This court, in upholding Raich’s conten- 
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tion that the Arizona law was invalid, de- 
clared that Raich, having been lawfully ad- 
mitted into the country under federal law, 
had a federal privilege to enter and abide 
in ‘any State in the Union’ and thereafter 
under the Fourteenth Amendment to enjoy 
the equal protection of the laws of the state 
in which he abided; that this privilege to 
enter in and abide in any state carried with 
it the ‘right to work for a living in the com- 
mon occupations of the community,’ a denial 
of which right would make of the Amend- 
ment ‘a barren form of words.’” 

The holding in this case of course must 
be limited to the issue involved, namely, 
whether a State can discriminate against an 
alien who apparently was making his liveli- 
hood from fishing in the waters of that 
State. The holding merely is to the effect that 
even though the State may have plenary au- 
thority over its resources such as game and 
fish, it cannot in the exercise of that author- 
ity deny aliens the same rights that it ac- 
cords to its citizens because under the Fed- 
eral Constitution the rights and immunities 
of aliens is a subject which has been vested 
in the Congress. 

This again in no way upset or militated 
against the basic doctrine that the States 
not only are the owners of but exercise 
plenary authority over game and fish located 
within their boundaries. 

Consequently, it is still the law of the 
land as can be garnered from decisions of 
both State and Federal courts that irrespec- 
tive of the ownership of the land itself, the 
States still possess the primary proprietary 
and sovereign power to regulate and con- 
trol the resident game and fish within their 
respective boundaries. 


V. ANALYSIS OF SOLICITOR’S OPINION 
A. Bases of Solicitor’s contention 


The Solicitor premises Federal power in 
the Congress to authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to make the limited hunting and 
fishing regulations here specified upon: 

1. Article IV, Sec. 3, clause 2 of the Fed- 
eral Constitution, which provides: 

“The Congress shall have the Power to dis- 
pose of and make all needful Rules and Reg- 
ulations respecting the Territory or other 
Property belonging to the United States 
„ „ „ „% 


2. The authority of the Federal govern- 
ment to acquire lands within a State by 
eminent domain for purposes within the 
ambit of its constitutional powers. 

3. Article VI, clause 2 of the Federal Con- 
stitution, which provides: 

“This Constitution, and the laws of the 
United States which shall be made in Pursu- 
ance thereof; and all Treaties made, or which 
shall be made, under the Authority of the 
United States, shall be the supreme Law 
of the Land:.“ 

4. The sovereign proprietary interest of the 
United States as a landowner. 

Based upon the cases cited, the Solicitor 
concludes: 

„it is apparent that the United 
States constitutionally empowered as it is, 
may gain a proprietary interest in land 
within a State and, in the exercise of this 
proprietary interest, has constitutional power 
to enact laws and regulations controlling 
and protecting that land, including * * * 
resident species of wildlife situated on such 
land, and that this authority is superior to 
that of a state.” 

B. Analysis of cases cited by Solicitor 

It is the purpose here to analyze critically 
the cases cited in the Solicitor’s opinion, as 
well as others, to test the validity of the 
Solicitor’s interpretation of the scope of Fed- 
eral power under Art. IV, Sec. 8, clause 2 of 
the Federal Constitution to include the reg- 
ulation by the United States of resident 
species of game upon Federally-owned lands. 

None of the cases cited expressly support 
the Solicitor’s broad conclusion. 
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1. Hunt v. United States, 278, U.S. 96 (1928) 

This case involves the killing of deer on 
the Grand Canyon National Game Preserve 
by the District Forester under the direction 
of the Secretary of Agriculture. It arose 
because officers of the State of Arizona 
threatened to arrest and prosecute any per- 
son attempting to kill or possess or trans- 
port such deer for violation of the game laws 
of Arizona. Three persons who had killed deer 
under the authority of the United States 
officials were arrested. The United States 
brought suit against the Governor and Game 
Warden of the State of Arizona to enjoin 
them from continuing or threatening such 
proceedings. From a lower court decree in 
favor of the United States, the Governor 
and Game Warden appealed to the United 
States Supreme Court. 

The Kaibab National Forest and the Grand 
Canyon National Game Preserve covered 
practically the same area in the State of 
Arizona. They were created by proclamations 
of the President under authority of Con- 


gress. 

The Supreme Court found that the evi- 
dence made clear that the deer had injured 
the lands in the reserves by overbrowsing 
upon and killing young trees, shrubs, bushes, 
and forage plants; that thousands of deer 
had died because of insufficient forage; and 
that the direction given by the Secretary of 
Agriculture to kill large numbers of the deer 
and ship the carcasses outside the reserve 
limits was necessary to protect from injury 
the lands of the United States within the 
reserve. The Court specifically mentioned 
the fact that observance of the State game 
laws “would have so restricted the number 
of deer to be killed as to render futile the 
attempt to protect the reserves.” (Emphasis 
supplied.) 

The Court said: 

“The direction given by the Secretary of 
Agriculture was within the authority con- 
ferred upon him by act of Congress. And the 
power of the United States to thus protect 
its lands and property does not admit of 
doubt (citing the Camfield case, the Utah 
Power and Light case, the McKelvey case 
and the Alford case), the game laws or any 
other statute of the state to the contrary 
notwithstanding.” 

The Supreme Court did not disturb or re- 
view a provision in the decree of the lower 
court that it “should not be construed to per- 
mit the licensing of hunters to kill deer with- 
in the reserve in violation of the state game 
laws.” The decree of the lower court was 
modified by requiring all carcasses of deer and 
parts shipped outside the boundaries of the 
reserves to be marked to show that the deer 
were killed under the authority of the 
United States officials within the limits of 
the reserves. 


2. Camfield v. United States, 167 U.S. 518 
(1897) 


Before analyzing the portion of the Solici- 
tor’s opinion which touches upon the con- 
stitutional powers of Congress to acquire, 
presumably without cession, the lands with- 
in the National Wildlife Refuge System for 
the various purposes of wildlife conservation, 
(1) we shall examine the early and often 
cited case of Camfield v. United States, 167 
U.S. 518 (1897), from which the Solicitor has 
quoted as follows: 

(1) The portion of the opinion referred to 
is that which reads: “There can be no doubt 
that the Federal Government may acquire 
lands within a State for purposes within the 
ambit of its constitutional powers, and that 
it may do so by virtue of the power of emi- 
nent domain. Fort Leavenworth R.R. v. Lowe, 
114 U.S. 525, 581 (1885). In the exercise of 
this power the United States has acquired 
land for many purposes, including wildlife 
refuges, game ranges, preserves, parks, and 
reservations, to name a few.” 

“The general Government doubtless has a 
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power over its own property analogous to the 
police power of the several States, and the 
extent to which it may go in the exercise of 
such power is measured by the exigencies of 
the particular case.” (Emphasis supplied.) 

This quotation, while accurate, is taken 
out of context and does not accurately re- 
flect the Court’s own words of limitation 
contained in that opinion. 

The Camfield case involved the construc- 
tion and application of an act of Congress 
to prevent unlawful occupancy of public 
lands by making unlawful all fencing of 
public lands by persons having no claim of 
title. Defendants had fenced their own alter- 
nate odd numbered sections of land so as to 
enclose 20,000 acres of public land. The 
United States proceeded under this act to 
compel defendants to remove their fences, 
With respect to public domain land, the 
Court there said: 

“While the lands in question are all within 
the state of Colorado, the Government has 
with respect to its own lands, the rights of an 
ordinary proprietor, to maintain its posses- 
sion and to prosecute trespassers. It may deal 
with such lands precisely as a private indi- 
vidual may deal with his farming property. 
It may sell or withhold from sale. It may 
grant them in aid of railways or other public 
enterprises. It may open them to preemption 
or homestead settlement but it would be 
recreant to its duties as a trustee for the 
people of the United States to permit any 
individual or private corporation to monopo- 
lize them for private gain, and thereby prac- 
tically drive intending settlers from the mar- 
ket. * * * (Emphasis supplied ) 

The Court there held the statute before it 
applicable to defendants’ lands, and said: 

“Considering the obvious purposes of this 
structure (fencing the specific odd numbered 
sections) and the necessities of preventing 
the inclosure of public lands, we think the 
fence is clearly a nuisance, and that it is 
within the constitutional power of Congress 
to order its abatement, notwithstanding such 
action may involve an entry upon the lands 
of a private individual. The government 
doubtless has a power over its own property 
analogous to the police power of the several 
States, and the extent it may go in the exer- 
cise of such power is measured by the exigen- 
cies of the particular case. If it be found nec- 
essary for the protection of the public, or of 
intending settlers, to forbid all inclosures of 
public lands, the government may do so, 
though the alternate sections of private lands 
are thereby rendered less available for pas- 
turage. * * * 

“While we do not undertake to say that 
Congress has the unlimited power to legis- 
late against nuisances within a state, which 
it would have within a territory, we do not 
think the admission of a territory as a state 
deprives it of the power of legislating for the 
protection of the public lands, though it may 
thereby involve the exercise of what is ordi- 
narily known as the police power, so long as 
such power is directed solely to its own pro- 
tection. A different rule would place the 
public domain of the United States com- 
pletely at the mercy of state legislation.” 
(Emphasis supplied.) 


8. Utah Power and Light Co. v. United States 
243 U.S. 389 (1917) 
The Solicitor quotes the following from the 
Utah Power and Light Co. case: 


“True, for many purposes a State has civil 
and criminal jurisdiction over lands within 
its limits belonging to the United States, but 
this jurisdiction does not extend to any mat- 
ter that is not consistent with full power in 
the United States to protect its lands, to 
control their use, and to prescribe in what 
manner others may acquire rights in them.” 
(Emphasis supplied.) 

From this quotation the Solicitor seems to 
read into that case a determination that the 
ownership of land by the United States car- 
ries with it plenary power “to control the 
use of its land.” There is the implication 
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that this power extends to establishing a 
refuge for game other than such as is the 
subject of treaty, (2) It is submitted that 
this case must be read within the framework 
of the facts and claims of the parties. 

(2) See U.S. Attorney General Opinion, 
Vol. XXIII, page 589 (Nov. 29, 1901) attached 
hereto. 

The Utah Power and Light Co. case in- 
volved suits brought by the United States to 
enjoin the continued occupancy and use, 
without permission, of certain lands in forest 
reservations in Utah as sites for works em- 
ployed in generating electric power. Almost 
all the lands in the reservation belonged to 
the United States and before reservation by 
executive order with the express sanction of 
Congress were public lands subject to dis- 
posal under the general land laws. 

The defendants (among them the Utah 
Power and Light Company) contended that 
their claims to the right to occupy such land 
must be tested by the laws of the State in 
which the lands were situated rather than by 
legislation of Congress. 

Defendants also claimed that some of the 
regulations promulgated by the Secretary of 
the Interior under the Congressional act em- 
powering the Secretary to make general reg- 
ulations to permit the use of rights of way 
through public lands, forest reservations and 
others go beyond what is appropriate for the 
protection of the inteerst of the United 
States and are unconstitutional, unauthor- 
ized and unreasonable. 

To this the Court said: 

“If any of the regulations go beyond what 
Congress can authorize, or beyond what is 
authorized, those regulations are void and 
may be disregarded; but not so of such as 
are thought merely to be illiberal, inequit- 
able, or not conducive to the best results.” 

It should be noted that the Court sup- 
ported only the position of the government 
that under Congressional authorization it 
had the constitutional power to protect 
government lands against trespass and in- 
jury. This is the right of every property 
owner whether public or private. There is no 
support in this case for the unfounded prop- 
osition in the Solicitor’s opinion that this 
holding accords to the United States gov- 
ernment rights in the game and fish on such 
lands—rights which belong to the States and 
cannot be taken away from them by mere 
ownership of lands even by the United States. 


4. United States v. Alford, 274 U.S. 264, 267 
(1927) 

The Solicitor has made the following state- 
ment, citing in support thereof the cases of 
United States v. Alford and Campfield v. 
United States, supra: 

“The authority of the proprietary interest 
is so substantial that it has been protected 
by holding enforceable Congressional statutes 
forbidding the acts on land adjoining Fed- 
erally-owned lands that might endanger the 
latter.” 

Although this statement may be true, 
nevertheless the Alford case fails to support 
the proposition that by mere ownership of 
lands with its concomitant right to protect 
such lands against injury, the government 
of the United States ipso facto become the 
regulatory owner of resident game and fish. 


5. Chalk v. United States, 114 F 2d 207 (4th 
Cir., 1940) 

The Solicitor’s opinion concludes with the 
following declaration: 

“The basic constitutional authority apper- 
taining to the proprietary interest in land 
owned by the United States has sustained 
the killing of game on Federally-owned land 
by Federal officials while acting within the 
scope of their authority, although acting in 
violation of the game laws of the State in 
which the land was located, Hunt v. United 
States, 278 U.S. 96 (1928); Chalk v. United 
States, 114 F 2d 207 (4th Cir., 1940). 

“From the foregoing authorities it is ap- 
parent that the United States constitution- 
ally empowered as it is, may gain a proprie- 
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tary interest land within a State and, in the 
exercise of this proprietary interest, has con- 
stitutional power to enact laws and regula- 
tions controlling and protecting that land, 
including the persons, inanimate articles of 
value, and resident species of wildlife situ- 
ated on such land, and that this authority is 
superior to that of a State.” 

We totally disagree with these broad and 
unqualified conclusions and we submit the 
cases cited do not support them. 

The Hunt case did not decide that there 
was Constitutional power under Art, IV to 
regulate and protect game as a part of the 
land in the exercise of Federal power to pro- 
tect the land and property thereon. 

The Chalk case planted decision on two 
grounds, namely, the protection of forest 
land itself from damage by an overabundance 
of game without sufficient pasturage and 
upon cession of the exclusive jurisdiction 
over wild game on the game preserve. 

The Chalk case was a suit brought by the 
United States against the Commissioner of 
Game and Inland Fisheries of North Caro- 
lina and State officials under his direction 
and supervision to enjoin and restrain them 
from enforcing state-wide game laws respect- 
ing game, birds and fish on lands of the 
United States known as Pisgah National 
Forest and the Pisgah National Game Pre- 
serve. 

The case arose out of a determination by 
the United States Secretary of Agriculture 
that the deer herd in the Game Preserve was 
damaging and injuring the land and forest 
and authorizing the diminishing of the herd 
by hunting and trapping under conditions as 
the Chief of the Forest Service might find 
necessary. 

On authority of Hunt v. United States, 
supra, the Court held that the United States 
had the undoubted right to protect its lands 
and property from severe damage. But the 
controlling issue upon which the Court 
planted its decision was that the land con- 
stituting the national forest had been ac- 
quired by the United States with the con- 
sent of the State of North Carolina; and that 
there had been a cession of exclusive juris- 
diction over the control of wildlife in the 
Pisgah Game Preserve by North Carolina to 
the United States under a 1915 act of the 
North Carolina legislature (3) which was 
accepted by subsequent amendments to the 
Weeks Act under which the game preserve 
was established within the boundaries of 
the National Forest. (4) 

(3) “An act to give the consent of the 
State of North Carolina to the making by 
the Congress of the United States, or under 
its authority, of all such rules and regula- 
tions as in the opinion of the Federal Gov- 
ernment may be needful in respect to game 
animals, game and non-game birds, and fish 
on lands, and in or on the waters thereon, 
acquired by the Federal Government in the 
western part of North Carolina for the con- 
servation of the navigability of navigable 
rivers.” 

(4) The amendment prohibited the taking 
of wildlife on such Preserves except under 
rules and regulations made by the Secretary 
of Agriculture, 

Concerning this power, the Court stated: 

“In addition to the inherent power of the 
Government to protect its property we have 
the power expressly ceded to the plaintiff 
by the State of North Carolina in the Act 
of 1915 * . In this Act the State ceded 
exclusive jurisdiction over the control of 
wildlife in the Pisgah Game Preserve to the 
Federal Government and such cession of 
jurisdiction for a limited purpose is ex- 
clusive as to that purpose, while not neces- 
sarily a cession of the right to legislate for 
all purposes.* * * 

“The State of North Carolina having 
granted to the plaintiff exclusive jurisdiction 
over the wild life in the Game Preserve, the 
State could not, by the passage of any Gen- 
eral Game Law, in any way affect the right 
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of the plaintiff under the cession.” (Empha- 
sis supplied.) 

Again we say that these decisions in no 
manner support the magisterial but tenuous 
propositions and conclusions of the Solicitor 
that the United States government as the 
result of mere ownership of lands thereby 
acquires regulatory power over resident game 
and fish to the exclusion of the State in 
which the lands are located. 


VI—BASIC FALLACY OF SOLICITOR’S OPINION 


Failure to recognize the rule governing 
determination of rights accruing to the 
United States out of ownership of property 
(not public domain land, but property ac- 
quired by purchase or condemnation) 

The fallacy of the Solicitor’s broad and 
sweeping conclusions stems from his failure 
to recognize the elementary premise that the 
United States, despite its awesome sover- 
eignty, in purchasing or acquiring lands in 
the several States secures only those muni- 
ments of title possessed by the owner in the 
role of seller. 

Concededly, under the law of every State 
the prior private owner did not own any 
rights in the game and fish found on such 
lands as against the State, or at most he had 
a very limited and qualified right in the 
game and fish. By purchasing or acquiring 
lands from such prior private owner, the 
United States did not and could not secure 
the proprietary and sovereign rights which 
the State possessed in the resident game and 
fish involved. 

That the United States government in 
acquiring land in the several States gets only 
such rights therein as are prescribed by 
State law is a proposition well supported by 
many court decisions. Among these decisions 
are the following: 

(1) United States v. Fallbrook Public 
Utility District, 165, F. Supp 806 (1958): In 
this case the United States sought to claim 
certain water rights arising out of govern- 
ment ownership of land in California by rea- 
son of its sovereign status in spite of its 
prior stipulation disclaiminig that for such 
reason it had “rights to a greater quantity of 
water than a person not a sovereign would 
have, standing in the position of the United 
States.” 

The District Court in ruling on a pre-trial 
motion refused to allow this claim and re- 
stricted the government's claim to that made 
stipulation, which the Court stated to be: 

“The rights to the use of water which the 
United States acquired when it purchased 
the Rancho Santa Margarita. Such rights are 
the same rights, no more and no less, than 
the Rancho had, and hence the United 
States acquired the same rights as any pri- 
vate party who might have purchased the 
Rancho.“ 

In the memorandum opinion, the Court 
said: 

“Finally, we believe that the stipulation 
accords with the law in the matter (1) as 
to the rights claimed by the United States 
and (2) that state law controls. The stipula- 
tion recognized well-established law—that 
when the United States contracts or acquires 
property within a state, the law of that state 
controls what rights in the United Sates arise 
therefrom. (United States v. Burinson, 1950, 
339 U.S. 87, 90, 70 S. Ct. 503, 94 L. Ed. 675; 
Reading Steel Casting Co. v. United States, 
1925, 268 U.S. 186, 188, 45 S. Ct. 469, 69 
L.Ed. 907; United States v. Fox, 1876, 94 U.S. 
$15, 320, 24 L.Ed. 192; United States v. Nebo 
Oil Co., 5 Cir., 1951, 190 F.2d 1003, 1010; 
United States v. Williams, 5 Cir., 1947, 164 
F.2d 989, 993; Los Angeles & Salt Lake R. Co. 
v. United States, 9 Cir., 1944, 140 F.2d 436, 437, 
certiorari denied 1944, 332 U.S. 757, 64 S. Ct. 
1264, 88 L.Ed. 1586; Werner v. United States 
D. S. C. D. Cal. 1950, 10 F.R.D. 245, 247. All that 
Mr. Veeder has done is to stipulate in ac- 
cordance with applicable law.” 

(2) United States v. Nebo Oil Co., 190 Fed. 
2d 1003 (1951): The doctrine that the law of 
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the State where United States property is 
located governs determination of specific 
property rights in such land was upheld in 
the case of United States v. Nebo Oil Co., 
supra. This was a suit brought by the United 
States for a declaratory judgment that it was 
the owner of minerals in 800 acres of land in 
Louisiana purchased for national forest sub- 
ject to the prior sale of minerals under the 
land under statutory prescription. The 
Louisiana State Supreme Court had held a 
subsequent Louisiana statute which made 
mineral rights in lands sold to the United 
States subject to reservation or prior sale of 
such rights imprescriptible applicable to sales 
made to the United States prior to the effec- 
tive date of the Act. This opinion was based 
upon a holding that, under Louisiana law, 
laws of prescription are retrospective in op- 
eration. The Federal Circuit Court of Appeals 
held it was bound by the State Court's inter- 
pretation of the subsequent statute. In dis- 
posing of the United States’ contention that 
the latter statute as construed was uncon- 
stitutional as disposing of property belonging 
to the United States in violation of Art. IV, 
Section 3, Cl. 2 of the United States Con- 
stitution, the Court held that under Louisi- 
ana law the United States acquired no vested 
interest in the minerals protected by the 
Constitution. 

(3) United States v. For (1876), 94 U.S. 
315, 320: In this case the Court held that a 
devise of land in New York to the United 
States was void under a New York statute of 
wills which provided that a devise of lands 
in that State could be made only to natural 
persons and to corporations created under 
the laws of the State which were authorized 
to take by devise. It also held that it was 
bound by the holding of the New York Court 
of Appeals construing the state statute. 

In arriving at its decision, the Court said: 

“The power of the State to regulate the 
tenure of real property within her limits, and 
the modes of its acquisition and transfer, and 
the rules of its descent, and the extent to 
which a testamentary disposition of it may 
be exercised by its owners, is undoubted. 
It is an established principle of law, every- 
where recognized arising from the necessity 
of the case, that the disposition of immov- 
able property, whether by deed, descent, or 
any other mode, is exclusively subject to the 
government within whose jurisdiction of the 
property is situated. McCormick v. Sullivan, 
10 Wheat. 202. The power of the State in this 
respect follows from her sovereignty within 
her limits, as to all matters over which juris- 
diction has not been expressly or by necessary 
implication transferred to the Federal gov- 
ernment. The title and modes of disposition 
of real property within the State whether 
inter vivos or testamentary, are not matters 
placed under the control of Federal author- 
ity. Such control would be foreign to the 
purposes for which the Federal Government 
was created, and would seriously embarrass 
the landed interests of the State.” 

The principle of United States v. Foz, 
supra, was reaffirmed in United States v. 
Burnison (1950), 339 U.S. 87. 

(4) United States v. Williams, 5 Cir. 
(1947), 164 Fed, 2d 989; and Los Angeles & 
Salt Lake R. Co. v. United States, 9 Cir. 
(1944), 140 Fed. 2d 436: State law controlled 
construction of the rights acquired by the 
United States as a purchaser at a judicial 
sale in United States v. Williams, supra; and 
in Los Angeles & Salt Lake R. Co. v. United 
States, supra, a deed conveying California 
land to the United States was interpreted by 
California law. 

(5) Werner v. United States, D.C. S. D. Cal. 
(1950), 10 F. R. D. 245: The Werner case in- 
volved a lease of land in California to the 
United States. The Court there said: 

“Validity of the lease and option to renew 
in controversy here and the rights of the 
parties derived therefrom are governed by 
the law of California where the land is situ- 
ated and the lease was made. (Citations) “. 
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(6) Reading Steel Casting Co. v. United 
States (1925), 286, U.S. 186: It is a basic legal 
doctrine that the rights of the United States 
in its property are determined by the same 
principles as govern conveyances between in- 
dividuals. Such was the holding in Reading 
Steel Casting Co. v. United States, supra. 
This case involved rights in chattels. The 
Court there said: 

“The contract is to be construed and rights 
of the parties are to be determined by the 
application of the same principle as if the 
contract were between individuals. Smoot’s 
Case, 15 Wall. 36, 47; Manufacturing Co. v. 
United States, 17 Wall. 592, 595; United 
States v. Smith, 94 U.S. 214, 217.” 

(7) United States v. Smith, 94 U.S. 214, 
217: The above doctrine was also delineated 
in United States v. Smith, supra, where the 
Court through Mr. Justice Waite said: 

* + + it was decided in Smoot’s Case, 15 
Wall. 546, that the principles which govern 
inquiries as to the conduct of individuals, in 
respect to contracts, are equally applicable 
where the United States is a party.” 

But the Solicitor attempts to overcome 
this hurdle by arrogating to the United 
States rights and powers beyond that of a 
mere individual land owner by stating: 

“These broad powers arise out of the 
proprietary interest of the United States to 
control the use of its land and they exceed 
the powers of an ordinary land owner in the 
respect that the interest is held by a sover- 
eign and carries with it enforcement powers, 
referred to as police powers.” 

It is clear that this statement of the Solici- 
tor is not supported by the cases, above cited 
and discussed. 


VII. REGULATION OF MIGRATORY SPECIES 


In United States v. Shauver, 214 Fed. 154, 
156, the proposition that the United States 
government had inherent sovereign powers 
over migratory birds was rejected by the 
courts. In this case the constitutionality of 
the Act of March 4, 1913, c. 145, 37 Stat. at 
L. 847, protecting migratory birds and game, 
was before the District Court of the Eastern 
District of Arkansas. It was there contended 
by the United States that the Congress 
possessed the power to regulate migratory 
birds and game as an “implied attribute of 
sovereignty in which the national govern- 
ment has concurrent jurisdiction with the 
States.” 

The court disposed of this contention as 
follows: 

“A similar argument was presented to the 
court in Kansas v. Colorado, 206 U.S., 46, 89, 27 
Sup. Ct. 655, 664 (51 L. Ed. 956), but held 
untenable, Mr. Justice Brewer, speaking for 
the court, disposed of it by saying: 

“But the proposition that there are legis- 
lative powers affecting the nation as a whole, 
which belong to, although not expressed in, 
the grant of powers, is in direct conflict with 
the doctrine that this is a government of 
enumerated powers. That this is such a gov- 
ernment clearly appears from the Constitu- 
tion, independently of the amendment, for 
otherwise there would be an instrument 
granting certain specified things made op- 
erative to grant other and distinct things. 
This natural construction of the original 
body of the Constitution is made absolutely 
certain by the tenth amendment. This 
amendment, which was seemingly adopted 
with prescience of just such a contention as 
the present, disclosed the wide-spread fear 
that the national government might, under 
the pressure of a supposed general welfare, 
attempt to exercise powers which had not 
been granted. With equal determination the 
framers intended that no such assumption 
should ever find justification in the organic 
act, and that, if in the future further powers 
seemed necessary, they should be granted by 
the people in the manner they had provided 
for amending that act. * * * Its principal 
purpose was not the distribution of power 
between the United States and the states, 
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but a reservation of the people of all powers 
not granted“ 

Apparently the soundness of this decision 
was accepted by the United States officials 
and it was succeeded by the negotiation of 
the Migratory Bird Treaty and adoption of 
the Migratory Bird Treaty Act, both sanc- 
tioned by the Supreme Court in Missouri v. 
Holland, supra. 

Consequently, the rights and powers ac- 
quired by the United States when it secures 
title to lands by purchase or condemnation 
cannot be tested by any nebulous or far- 
fetched assertion of inherent sovereignty. The 
true test is similar to that applicable to lands 
owned by a private owner, namely, the doing 
of those things or the taking of such action 
as may be necessary to preserve and protect 
the muniments of title which the govern- 
ment received from the former private owner. 
The extent of these muniments of title must 
be tested by the laws of the States in which 
the land is situated. Since game and fish are 
not part of the muniments of title, and since 
the United States does not have any inherent 
sovereignty over game and fish as such, this 
contention of the Solicitor must necessarily 
fall because it cannot be sustained by its 
own bootstraps. 


VIII. SCOPE OF FEDERAL POWER DEFINED 


The correct approach to the problem of the 
Federal government's power to regulate resi- 
dent species of wildlife on Federally-owned 
land in the National Wildlife Refuge Sys- 
tem is developed by the Court in United 
States v. 2,271.29 Acres, More or Less, of Land 
in LaCross, Trempeleau, Vernon and Grant 
Counties, Wis., et al., 31 F 2d 617 (1928). This 
was a condemnation proceeding for lands in 
the Upper Mississippi Wild Life and Fish 
Refuge, provided for by Act of Congress of 
June 7, 1924. The Attorney General of Wis- 
consin appeared and contended that the leg- 
islative consent involved in the case violated 
the State Constitution, He argued 

“+ * + the state holds and controls navi- 
gable waters in trust for its people, and may 
not delegate such trust to another sovereign- 
ty, and it is under similar nondelegable obli- 
gation to its people with respect to game ani- 
mals, fowl, and fish. 

“It is not to be denied that the national 
government may acquire lands necessary or 
convenient for the exercise of its powers, 
within any of the states, and that neither 
the consent of the states nor of individuals 
is necessary. Kohl v. United States, 91 U.S. 
367, 23 L. Ed. 449. 

The court found that no navigable waters 
were involved so that no question of unlaw- 
ful abdication of the State’s obligation to the 
people in that respect was considered. 

On the question of Federal power to regu- 
late game in connection with refuges estab- 
lished under the Migratory Bird Treaty Act, 
the court said: 

“But it is clear, also, that the right to 
regulate the taking and use of game and fish 
is, generally speaking, in the state as an at- 
tribute of its sovereignty, subject only to 
valid exercise of authority under the provi- 
sions of the Federal Constitution. Geer v. 
Connecticut, 161 U.S. 519, 16 S. Ct. 600, 40 
L, Ed. 793; Ward v. Racehorse, 163 U.S. 504, 
16 S. Ct. 1076, 41 L. Ed. 244; Kennedy v. 
Becker, 241 U.S. 556, 564, 36 S. Ct. 705, 60 
L. Ed. 1106; Carey v. South Dakota, 250 U.S. 
118, 120, 39 S. Ct. 403, 63 L. Ed. 886, 

“In so far as the ‘Refuge Act’ relates to 
migratory birds within the terms of the 
treaty with Great Britain (39 Stat. 1702) and 
the Migratory Bird Act (40 Stat. 755 (16 
USCA Sec. 703 et seq.) ), the state’s power to 
consent to the acquisition of land for the 
purpose of conserving migratory bird life 
is not open to question. The national gov- 
ernment’s power to regulate the taking and 
use of such birds was upheld in Missouri v. 
Holland, 252 U.S. 416, 40 S. Ct. 382, 64 L. Ed. 
641, 11 AL. R. 984, and there can exist in the 
State of Wisconsin no trust or obligation to 
its people requiring it to refuse consent that 
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the national government carry out the lat- 
ter's constitutional powers. On this branch 
of the case there remains only the ques- 
tion of the validity of the state’s consent re- 
lating to game animals, birds (other than 
migratory), and fish, 

“In this connection it may be well to 
note that the ‘Refuge’ Act contemplates no 
general regulation of the game and fish with- 
in the state but merely that the United 
States shall acquire and own a limited tract 
or tracts of land to be used as a refuge and 
breeding place for such game. Manifestly the 
purpose is conservation by an approved and 
effective method, providing a place of lim- 
ited area where such game may resort, 
thrive, and multiply, and to that end hunt- 
ers and fishermen may be excluded under 
regulations of the Secretaries of Agriculture 
and Commerce, and prosecuted by the fed- 
eral authorities in federal courts for viola- 
tion of such regulations. * * * 

“As I view the so-called ‘Refuge’ Act, it es- 
tablishes primarily a refuge for migratory 
birds. Congress apparently recognized the 
fact that, as a necessary and natural result of 
establishing such a refuge, nonmigratory 
birds, game generally, and insofar as the 
lands were overflowed, fish, would resort 
thereto and breed therein, so that inciden- 
tally the area would become a refuge for 
many kinds of game. Their increase in the 
area might or might not become inimical to 
the welfare of migratory birds. On the other 
hand, the pressure of some varieties of other 
game and fish, and ‘the conservation of 
aquatic plants, ete., will undoubtedly be of 
great value to the area as a refuge for migra- 
tory fowl. So it seems quite essential that as 
an incident to the maintenance of the refuge 
for migratory birds, those in charge have 
some power of regulation over the number 
and Kinds of other game present, and also, 
in order that the migratory birds may be se- 
cure in their refuge that hunters and fisher- 
men be at times excluded. Thus as an in- 
cident to the main purposes arises the neces- 
sity of regulation of game which ordinarily is 
subject to regulation by the state alone. 
United States v. Shauver (D.C.) 214 F. 154; 
U.S. v. McCullaugh (D.C.) 221 F. 288. This in- 
tent of Congress to give to the Secretaries of 
Agriculture and Commerce the right of reg- 
ulation of game other than migratory birds, 
as an incident merely to the main p } 
is clearly and definitely indicated by the 
phrases ‘to such intent’, as they are used in 
section 3 cf the act, * + + 

“What has been said goes far to solve the 
other questions raised by the challenge of 
the validity of the ‘Refuge’ Act as beyond the 
power of Congress. The power of Congress to 
establish a refuge for game, other than such 
as is the subject of treaty, may well be seri- 
ously doubted. See Missouri v. Holland, U.S. 
v. Shauver and U.S. v. McCullaugh, supra. 
It may be assumed that it has no such power. 
Nevertheless it may conserve migratory birds, 
and do what is reasonably necessary to carry 
out that power. 

“It has long been settled that Congress 
may select the means to carry out a federal 
function, without interference from the 
courts. Granting the power to establish a 
refuge for migratory birds, it follows that it 
is well within the power of Congress to au- 
thorize the Secretary of Agriculture to ac- 
quire lands within a state for that purpose, 
and to authorize the Secretaries of Agricul- 
ture and Commerce to make such regulations 
relating to wild life generally including non- 
migratory game and fish, as becomes reason- 
ably necessary to maintain a proper and 
efficient migratory bird refuge, and such 
other regulations as may attend the proprie- 
tary ownership of the area by the government 
under subsection 2, sec. 3, Art. 4 of the Con- 
stitution. Thus viewed, no lack of power in 
Congress to enact the ‘Refuge’ Act is per- 
ceived.” (Emphasis supplied.) 

Although the Solicitor recognizes the gen- 
eral power of the States to protect fish and 
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game within their territorial limits as an 
attribute of the States’ sovereignty, never- 
theless he infers that it is open to question 
whether the States’ sovereign power over 
hunting and fishing extends to any Fed- 
erally-owned land. This inference is not con- 
sistent with prior decisions of the Solicitor 
for the Department of the Interior, or the 
Attorney General of the United States, 

In an opinion by Attorney General John 
W. Griggs to the Secretary of State dated 
September 20, 1898 (Opinions of U.S. At- 
torney General, vol. 22, page 214 et seq.) per- 
taining to the power of the United States to 
enter into treaty stipulations with Great 
Br.tain for the regulation of the fisheries in 
waters of the United States and Canada along 
the international boundary, he said: 

“The regulation of fisheries in navigable 
waters within the territorial limits of the 
several States, in the absence of a Federal 
treaty, is a subject of State rather than of 
Federal jurisdiction. Congress has the par- 
amount right to regulate navigation in the 
navigable waters of the United States, but 
Congress has no authority, in the absence of 
treaty regulations, to pass laws to regulate or 
protect fisheries within the territorial juris- 
diction of the States. (McCready v. Virginia, 
94 U.S. 391; Lawton v. Steele, 152 U.S. 133.) 

In an opinion of the Department of the In- 
terior dated April 15, 1931 (Vol. 53, page 
349), on the applicability of State fish and 
game laws to lands alloted to Indians from 
the public domain it is said (page 361): 

“* * * and on the public domain ‘The 
power of all the States to regulate the killing 
of game within their borders will not be 
gainsaid." (Ward v. Race Horse, 163 U.S. 
504).” 

In another opinion of the Department of 
the Interior dated February 12, 1943 (Vol, 
58, page 331), the following was expressed 
relating to regulations of hunting and fish- 
ing on land ceded by the Shoshone and Arap- 
ahoe to the United States under treaty for 
disposition as provided by Congressional Act 
(33 Stat. 1016): 

“But it is still necessary to determine 
whether the United States had any interest 
in the ceded lands that the State was barred 
from exercising its police power over them. 
Although the tribal councils no longer could 
regulate hunting and fishing on the ceded 
lands, such a power, it might be argued, was 
vested in the Secretary of the Interior as con- 
servator of the public domain. 

“There is no doubt, however, that the State 
can enforce its conservation laws on public 
lands. The Federal Government, to be sure, 
if necessary to protect its interests in such 
lands, may disregard State conservation laws, 
but in the absence of an overriding Federal 
interest, they remain applicable. Although it 
has been held that, under authority con- 
ferred by statute, Federal administrative of- 
ficers could proceed to exterminate deer com- 
mitting depredations in a national forest de- 
spite inhibitions of State conservation laws, 
it is implicit in this decision that the State 
conservation laws would normally have gov- 
erned (Hunt v. United States, 278 U.S. 96). 
Federal jurisdiction over game in a national 
forest was based on an express cession of 
State jurisdiction in Chalk v. United States, 
114 F (2d) 207 (O. C. A. 4, 1940). As said by 
Mr. Justice Brandeis in Omaechevarria v. 
Idaho, 246 U.S. 343, 346: 

“t+ + * The police power of the State ex- 
tends over the federal public domain, at least 
when there is no legislation by Congress on 
the subject. 

“The crucial question in determining the 
applicability of State conservation laws to 
ceded Indian lands is whether the exercise of 
this jurisdiction will interfere with or em- 
barrass the Federal Government in the exe- 
cution of the purpose for which it holds the 
lands. Even if State jurisdiction over such 
lands be conceded, still it does not extend 
as the court said in the Utah Power and 
Light Co, v. United States, 243 U.S. 389, 404: 
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“= ++ to any matter that is not consistent 
with full power in the United States to pro- 
tect its lands, to control their use and to 
prescribe in what manner others may acquire 
rights in them.’ 

See also Fort Leavenworth R.R. Co. v. 
Lowe, 114 U.S. 525; Arlington Hotel Company 
v. Fant, 278 U.S. 439; Surplus Trading Com- 
pany v. Cook, 281 U.S. 647; James v. Dravo 
Contracting Co., 302 U.S. 134; Stewart & Co. 
v. Sadrakula, 309 U.S. 94.* * * 

“I fail to perceive, however, any overriding 
Federal interest which would justify regu- 
lation by the Secretary of Interior of hunting 
and fishing on the ceded lands.” 


Ix, CONCLUSIONS 


Therefore, in view of the well-established 
and historical concept that all fish and wild- 
life found within the territorial limits of the 
States are the property of the several States 
and thus subject to their primary and sover- 
eign control and regulation, various situa- 
tions and relationships have to be considered 
in determining what authority the Federal 
government may exercise over fish and wild- 
life found on Federally-owned lands. These 
are outlined below: 


1. Lands owned by the Federal government 
concerning which the State has made no 
cession of jurisdiction 
(a) The State can regulate resident species 

of game and require persons to secure State 

licenses in order to hunt on such lands. 

(b) Within the limits of Congressional au- 
thority, the Federal government through its 
duly authorized agency can prohibit hunting 
and impose restrictions on hunting which 
are more restrictive in their nature than 
those provided by State law. This it does in 
the exercise of its prerogatives and rights as 
a proprietor of the land it owns. 

(c) When it becomes necessary to protect 
Federally-owned property from injury or de- 
struction caused by depredations of resident 
species of wildlife, within the limits of Con- 
gressional authority the Federal agency in 
charge of such lands may reduce by its own 
agents the species involved. This the Federal 
government does as an ordinary proprietor of 
such lands for their protection against de- 
struction by wildlife. This authority is no 
different from the right exercised by a pri- 
vate land owner, although many State laws 
require that he secure a permit for the killing 
of such wildlife. 

(d) The Federal lands referrd to in the 
Solicitor’s opinion are designated as “wild- 
life refuges, game ranges, wildlife ranges and 
other Federally-owned property under the 
administration of the Secretary.” So long as 
there has been no cession of jurisdiction by 
the State to the Federal government with 
respect to any lands, it is of no importance 
what they are called or what uses the Federal 
government intends to make of them. 


2. Federal enclaves 


(a) In many States there exist areas known 
as Federal enclaves. These are areas contain- 
ing Federally-owned lands concerning which 
there has been an unconditional cession of 
jurisdiction to the United States govern- 
ment. By this act of cession the State has 
relinquished its authority and jurisdiction 
excepting as to such matters which it might 
have reserved in the cession of jurisdiction. 
In effect, the lands of such Federal enclaves 
revert to their status of Federal territory. 
Consequently, assuming that in such uncon- 
ditional cession of jurisdiction the State has 
not reserved the right to regulate and control 
hunting and fishing, the Federal government 
and not the State in such instance would 
have the authority to ate these activi- 
ties and the species of wildlife found upon 
such lands. 

(b) Federal enclaves of course do not en- 
compass the entire area of any State, and 
consequently the State can regulate and li- 
cense the possession and transportation of 
wildlife occurring within the territory over 
which it still has jurisdiction. Therefore any 
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person who either hunts or fishes on such en- 
claves nevertheless must comply with State 
laws regulating licensing, possession and 
transportation of game and fish taken in the 
enclave upon leaving the enclave and set- 
ting foot on the area under State jurisdic- 
tion. 


3. Principles applicable to fisheries 


The principles applicable to the fisheries 
and fishing are different from those ap- 
plicable to resident game, In some States 
the riparian owner is given title to the bot- 
tomland of such waters; but even in those 
States, such as in Michigan, the State has a 
paramount and perpetual trust in all of its 
waters for the maintenance and preservation 
of the fish life therein. Consequently, when- 
ever the Federal government purchases or 
condemns privately owned lands riparian to 
a body of water, it acquires only those rights 
which the private owner possesses. Therefore, 
whatever rights and authority States exer- 
cise over such waters and the bottom lands 
thereunder (except such rights as the Fed- 
eral government exercises under the Com- 
merce Clause), States may continue to exer- 
cise despite Federal ownership of such ri- 
parian lands. 

The result is that the Federal government, 
even though it owns riparian lands, has no 
authority to regulate or control in any way 
either the fishery or the right of fishing in 
waters under State jurisdiction. Of course, 
should the State make an unconditional ces- 
sion of jurisdiction to the Federal govern- 
ment of an area which includes lakes or 
rivers without reserving its authority over 
the fisheries, then the State has lost its au- 
thority to regulate or manage such fisheries. 

4. The effect of treaties on wildlife and fish 

A treaty negotiated under the treaty-mak- 
ing power of the United States becomes the 
supreme law of the land and all State or 
Federal laws become subordinate to the pro- 
visions of such a treaty. The Migratory Bird 
Treaty implemented by the Migratory Bird 
Treaty Act supervenes any State or Federal 
law. The government of the United States 
exercises the powers granted under the 
treaty, not as a land owner, but as a sover- 
eign. The provisions of a treaty vesting au- 
thority in the Federal government to regulate 
certain species of migratory wildlife super- 
sedes State authority and consequently any 
State laws in contravention of a treaty are 
null and void. 

At the present time there is no treaty 
vesting the Federal government with author- 
ity to regulate the fisheries found within the 
States of the United States. Thus it cannot 
regulate any of the fisheries, even those 
found within the Great Lakes. 

MEMORANDUM 36672 oF THE U.S. DEPART- 
MENT OF THE INTERIOR, OFFICE OF THE SO- 
Licrror, DECEMBER 1, 1964 

To: Assistant Secretary for Fish and Wild- 
life. 

From: Deputy Solicitor. 

Subject: Authority of the Secretary of the 
Interior to manage and control resident 
species of wildlife which inhabit wild- 
life refuges, game ranges, wildlife ranges, 
and other Federally-owned property un- 
der the administration of the Secretary. 

The Secretary of the Interior has promul- 
gated general regulations, contained in Title 
50 of the Code of Federal Regulations, and 
special regulations, published annually in 
the Federal Register, that control the hunt- 


The authority of the Secretary to pro- 
mulgate special hunting and fishing regula- 
tions for particular refuges, ranges, or areas 
has been delegated to the Regional Directors 
of the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wild- 
life. See 25 F.R. 8524, 4 AM 4.9C, Adminis- 
trative Manual of the Bureau of Sport Fish- 
erles and Wildlife, as amended by 28 F.R. 
12834. 
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ing and fishing activities of the general pub- 
lic upon those lands within the National 
Wildlife Refuge System (i.e, game ranges, 
wildlife ranges, wildlife refuges, and water- 
fowl production areas). These hunting and 
fishing regulations have taken one of two 
forms. Either the regulations incorporate by 
reference all the hunting and fishing laws of 
the States in which the refuge, range, or 
area is located, or the regulations expressly 
prohibit certain hunting and fishing activi- 
ties which are permitted by State law. For 
example, if the State law authorizes the kill- 
ing of two deer of either sex during a fixed 
season, the Secretary has either expressly 
adopted the State’s season and bag limit for 
a particular refuge or has authorized only 
the killing of one deer of the male sex dur- 
ing a time period which is less than the deer 
hunting season prescribed by the State. The 
latter type of regulation is specifically de- 
signed to be more restrictive than the State 
hunting and fishing laws. 

During the past several years Commis- 
sioners and Directors of the various State 
fish and game departments have questioned 
the authority of the Secretary to promulgate 
hunting and fishing regulations for lands 
within the National Wildlife Refuge System, 
when the regulations prohibit those activi- 
ties which the State fish and game laws per- 
mit. These State officials have argued that 
the Secretary of the Interior does not have 
the authority to manage and control resi- 
dent species of wildlife (ie., all species of 
fish and game), which inhabit Federally- 
owned land under the administration of the 
Secretary. These State fish and game depart- 
ments and the Ad Hoc Committee of the 
International Association of Fish and Game 
Commissioners, through conferences and cor- 
respondence with this Department, have 
maintained that the Secretary may issue only 
hunting and fishing regulations for resident 
species of wildlife that incorporate complete- 
ly State law, because all resident specie of 
wildlife, other than migratory birds, are sub- 
ject to the exclusive jurisdiction and control 
of the several States, and the States have 
some semblance of title to the resident 
species of wildlife. Accordingly, the U.S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service has raised the follow- 
ing question: Does the Secretary of the In- 
terior have the authority to promulgate reg- 
ulations which control the hunting and fish- 
ing activities of the general public on lands 
within the refuge system, when such regu- 
lations are more restrictive than State fish 
and game laws? 

In order to analyze and answer this ques- 
tion it is necessary to eliminate certain col- 
lateral issues. When the States have ceded 
exclusive jurisdiction over land to the Fed- 
eral Government, pursuant to Article I, Sec- 
tion 8 of the Federal Constitution and Sec- 
tion 355 of the Revised Statutes, as amend- 
ed, 40 U.S.C. § 255 (1958), there is no ques- 
tion, in our opinion, that State fish and 
game laws have no application to the Fed- 
erally-owned land. In those areas where there 
has been a cession of exclusive jurisdiction 
to the Federal Government, by definition, a 
State has no jurisdiction or control over the 
area. 

Similarly, we do not feel that it is neces- 
sary to give extensive analysis to the problem 
of the States controlling the hunting and 
fishing activities of the general public on 
nonfederally-owned land. There is no ques- 
tion that the States have control and juris- 
diction over the hunting and taking of resi- 
dent species of wildlife, provided that such 
hunting activity occurs only upon land 
which is not owned by the Federal Govern- 
ment. The general power of a State to protect 
fish and game has always been considered an 
attribute of the sovereign power of the State. 
This proposition is supported by a long line 
of precedents. Geer v. Connecticut, 161 US. 
519 (1896); Ward v. Race Horse, 163 U.S. 504 
(1896); LaCoste et al. v. Department of Con- 
servation of the State of Louisiana, 263 US. 
545, 552 (1925); Foster Packing Company v. 
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Haydel, 278 U.S. 1, 11 (1928); State v. McCoy, 
387 P. 2d 942 (1963). 

It is important to recognize that in all the 
above-cited cases the relationship involved 
was between a State and an individual, not 
between a State and the Federal Govern- 
ment. Therefore, when hunting activities 
occur on Federally-owned land, an entirely 
different analysis and approach is required, 
since the relationship would then involve a 
State and the Federal Government. 

There can be no doubt that the Federal 
Government may acquire lands within a 
State for purposes within the ambit of its 
constitutional powers, and that it may do so 
by virtue of the power of eminent domain. 
Fort Leavenworth R.R. v. Lowe, 114 U.S. 525, 
531 (1885). In the exercise of this power the 
United States has acquired land for many 
purposes, including wildlife refuges, game 
ranges, preserves, parks, and reservations, to 
name a few. Furthermore, the property 
clause of the Constitution, Article IV, Sec- 
tion 3, states, “The Congress shall have the 
Power to dispose of and make all needful 
Rules and Regulations respecting the Terri- 
tory or other Property belonging to the 
United States . (Emphasis added). Fi- 
nally, there is the supremacy clause of the 
Constitution, Article VI, which reads, This 
Constitution, and the laws of the United 
States which shall be made in Pursuance 
thereof; and all Treaties made, or which 
shall be made, under the Authority of the 
United States, shall be the supreme law of 
the land. .”. The powers contained in the 
property and supremacy clauses of the Con- 
stitution extend not only to the public do- 
main but also to property acquired by pur- 
chase or eminent domain. McKelvey v. 
United States, 260 U.S. 353 (1922); Utah 
Power and Light Company v. United States, 
243 U.S. 389 (1917). It is the exercise of this 
power under the property and supremacy 
clauses which is dispositive of the question 
of the authority of the Federal Government, 
acting through the Secretary of the Interior, 
to manage and control resident species of 
wildlife, on Federal lands under his jurisdic- 
tion, through regulations which prohibit 
what State law permits. 

The exercise of this constitutional author- 
ity to make rules and regulations for Fed- 
erally-owned lands has often been challenged, 
but just as often upheld by the Courts. “The 
States and the public have almost uniformly 
accepted this [Federal] legislation as con- 
trolling, and in instances where it has been 
questioned in this Court its validity has been 
upheld and its supremacy over State enact- 
ments sustained.” (Emphasis added). Utah 
Power and Light Company v. United States, 
supra, at 404, and cases cited therein. 

“The general Government doubtless has a 
power over its own property analogous to the 
police power of the several States, and the 
extent to which it may go in the exercise of 
such power is measured by the exigencies of 
the particular case.” Camfield v. United 
States, 167 U.S. 518, 525 (1897). 

These broad powers arise out of the pro- 
prietary interest of the United States to con- 
trol the use of its land, and they exceed the 
powers of an ordinary landowner in the re- 
spect that the interest is held by a Sovereign 
and carries with it enforcement powers, re~ 
ferred to as police powers. Utah Power and 
Light Company v. United States, supra, at 
405. 


Even the property interest of an ordinary 
landowner is protected to the extent that: 
“The State cannot, within constitutional 
limits, by the issuance of hunting licenses 
which purport to give a hunter the right to 
invade the private hunting grounds owned 
by another person, or by any other means, 
authorize one to enter another's premises, for 
the purpose of taking game, without the 
latter's permission.” 24 AM. Jur., Game and 
Game Laws, § 5. (See cases cited). 

A fortiori, the Sovereign’s proprietary in- 
terest includes that of an ordinary land- 
owner. It too may protect its holding and 
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forbid trespass and control people on the 
land whether they be hunting, fishing, or 
just visiting. In addition, articles of value 
on the land—timber, hay, water, resident 
game and wildiife—may also be protected by 
control over the land and persons on the 
land. True, for many purposes a State has 
civil and criminal jurisdiction over lands 
within its limits belonging to the United 
States, but this jurisdiction does not extend 
to any matter that is not consistent with 
full power in the United States to protect 
its lands, to control their use, and to pre- 
scribe in what manner others may acquire 
rights in them.” Utah Power and Light Com- 
pany v. United States, supra, at 404. 

The authority of the proprietary interest 
is so substantial that it has been protected 
by holding enforceable Congressional stat- 
utes forbidding acts on lands adjoining Fed- 
erally-owned lands that might endanger the 
latter. United States v. Alford, 274 U.S. 264, 
267 (1927); Camfield v. United States, supra. 

The basic constitutional authority apper- 
taining to the proprietary interest in land 
owned by the United States has sustained 
the killing of game on Federally-owned land 
by Federal officials while acting within the 
scope of their authority, although acting in 
violation of the game laws of the State in 
which the land was located. Hunt v. United 
States, 278 U.S. 96 (1928); Chalk v. United 
States, 114 F. 2d 207 (4th Cir., 1940). See 
also Arizona v. California, 283 U.S. 423 (1931) 
and Johnson v. Maryland, 254 U.S. 51, 56 
(1920) 

From the foregoing authorities it is ap- 
parent that the United States constitution- 
ally empowered as it is, may gain a proprie- 
tary interest in land within a State and, in 
the exercise of this proprietary interest, has 
constitutional power to enact laws and regu- 
lations controlling and protecting that land, 
including the persons, inanimate articles of 
value, and resident species of wildlife situ- 
ated on such land, and that this authority 
is superior to that of a State. 

This broad Federal power to regulate and 
manage resident species of wildlife on Fed- 
erally-owned land, which is derived from the 
Federal Constitution and the inherent powers 
of the Federal Government as a landowner, 
has been vested in the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior with respect to those land and water 
areas which comprise the National Wildlife 
Refuge System by the regulatory sections of 
the following legislation: 

Section 4 of the Act of September 28, 1962, 
76 Stat. 653, 654 (1962); 16 U.S.C. § 460k-3 
(Supp. V, 1959-63) . 

Section 4 of the Fish and Wildlife Coor- 
dination Act, 48 Stat. 401, 402 (1934), as 
amended, 16 U.S.C. §§ 661, 664 (1958). 

Section 10 of the Migratory Bird Conserva- 
tion Act, 45 Stat. 1222, 1224 (1929), as 
amended, 16 U.S.C. §§ 661, 664 (1958). 

Section 4 of the Duck Stamp Act, 48 Stat. 
pees al as amended, 16 U.S.C. § 718d(b) 

1958). 

Furthermore, this authority to regulate 
and manage resident species of wildlife, 
which has been delegated to the Secretary 
by the above legislation, has been supple- 
mented by specific legislation for the admin- 
istration of particular areas. Examples of the 
regulatory sections of this specific legisla- 
tion are as follows: 

Bear River Migratory Bird Refuge, Section 
5 of the Act of April 23, 1928, 45 Stat. 449, 
16 U.S.C. § 690d (1958). 

Lea Act Refuges, Section 3 of the Act of 
May 18, 1948, 62 Stat. 239, 16 U.S.C. § 695b 
(1958). 

National Key Deer Refuge, Section 1 of the 
Act of August 22, 1957, 71 Stat. 412, 16 U.S.C. 
§ 696 (1958). 

Upper Mississippi River Wildlife and Fish 
Refuge, Section 3 of the Act of June 7, 1924, 
43 Stat. 650, 16 U.S.C. § 723 (1958). 

We interpret the regulatory sections of 
these statutes as containing sufficient legal 
authority for the Secretary to make all ap- 
propriate rules and regulations which are 
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necessary for the effective administration of 
these lands within the National Wildlife 
Refuge System, including the authority to 
regulate such activities as public use, access, 
recreation, hunting and fishing, provided the 
regulations are (1) reasonable and appropri- 
ate (i.e, needful“); (2) not inconsistent 
with the statutory source of the regulatory 
authority; and (3) consistent with the pur- 
poses for which the area was placed under 
the administration of the Secretary. 

Concerning the restrictions that the reg- 
ulations must not be inconsistent with the 
statutory source of the regulatory power, it 
is to be noted that the language contained 
in the regulatory sections of these statutes 
(supra) is broad in both scope and intent. 
An examination of the regulatory sections 
will show that sweeping, general language 
was used by Congress to authorize the Sec- 
retary to make rules and regulations which 
are necessary for the effective administration 
of refuge areas. This statutory source of reg- 
ulatory authority is, in our opinon, suffi- 
ciently broad to permit the Secretary to pro- 
hibit all forms of public access, entry, and 
use of any portion of a refuge area. A for- 
tiori, the statutory source necessarily in- 
cludes the lesser power to permit the access 
and use of a refuge for limited purposes and 
upon such conditions as the Secretary may 
prescribe. 

“|... we think the sound construction of 
the Constitution must allow to the national 
legislature that discretion, with respect to 
the means by which the powers it confers 
are to be carried into execution, which will 
enable that body to perform the high duties 
assigned to it, in the manner most beneficial 
to the people. Let the end be legitimate, let 
it be within the scope of the Constitution, 
and all means which are appropriate, which 
are plainly adopted to that end, which are 
not prohibited, but consist with the letter 
and spirit of the constitution, are constitu- 
tional.” McCulloch v. Maryland, 4 U.S. (4 
Wheat.) 415, 431 (1819). 

Accordingly, the only meaningful legal 
issue to be discussed is whether the regula- 
tions governing fishing and hunting of resi- 
dent species of wildlife within a refuge area 
are reasonable and appropriate, as well as 
related to the purpose for which the refuge 
area was acquired or established. Although 
these issues are primarily questions of fact, 
a discussion of the principles involved is in 
order. 

Many areas within the National Wildlife 
Refuge System were acquired primarily for 
the protection and development of the migra- 
tory bird populations; however, some areas, 
such as the Desert Game Range, were estab- 
lished for the primary purpose of protecting 
an endangered species. It should also be 
noted that the Secretary, by law, is required 
to protect and manage resident species of 
wildlife which inhabit areas primarily ac- 
quired for migratory waterfowl. 48 Stat. 451 
(1934), as amended, 16 U.S.C. § 718d (1958). 
Regardless of the particular species of wild- 
life for which the refuge area was primarily 
acquired, the Secretary must use sound con- 
servation principles which are designed to 
prevent the overpopulation of wildlife, pre- 
vent the destruction of food supplies, and 
protect the general ecology, in administering 
all refuge areas. 

In addition, the Secretary is now required 
to manage all areas within the National Wild- 
life Refuge System in such a manner as to 
allow various forms of recreational activity, 
which includes hunting and fishing, that are 
not inconsistent with the purposes for which 
the area was established. 76 Stat. 653 (1962), 
16 U.S.C. § 460k (Supp. V. 1959-63). In man- 
aging areas within the refuge system, the 
Secretary must, out of necessity to preserve 
the area, control hunting and fishing pres- 
sures. Any regulation concerning hunting and 
fishing which has as its focal point sound 
conservation principles is not only reason- 
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able and proper but is also related to the 
purpose for which the area was acquired. To 
argue otherwise is to say that the Secretary 
is helpless to properly manage Federally- 
owned land and the public use of that land. 

Inevitably, out of any discussion concern- 
ing the control of resident species of wildlife 
it is not surprising to have the questions of 
title to wild animals raised by the States. 

With respect to game and wildlife gen- 
erally, the Supreme Court has said that the 
power to control lodged in the State is to be 
exercised as a trust. for the benefit of the 
people and not as a prerogative for the ad- 
vantage of the Government. Geer v. Con- 
necticut, supra; Foster Packing Company v. 
Haydel, supra; State v. Rodman, 58 Minn. 393 
(1894); Magner v. People, 97 Ill. 320 (1881); 
In Re Eberle, 98 Fed. 295 (1899). 

It is the law that he who claims title to 
game must first reduce it to possession. This 
proposition is supported by State court deci- 
sions too numerous to recite which enunciate 
that principle. These decisions extend from 
Pierson v. Post, 3 Caines 175 (New York, 
1805), to Koop v. United States, 296 F. 2d 53 
(8th Cir., 1961). 

“The statutes declaring the title to game 
and fish as being in the State speak only in 
aid of the State’s power of regulations; leav- 
ing the landowner’s interest what it is.” 
(Emphasis added). McKee v. Gratz, 260 U.S. 
127, 135 (1922). 

It is clear that the “ownership” of wild- 
life by a State is a trust interest, and not 
& possessory title. McKee v. Gratz, supra; Mis- 
souri v. Holland, 252 U.S. 416 (1920); Sick- 
man et al. v. United States, 184 F. 2d 616 
(7th Cir., 1950). Further, the Supreme Court 
states that as between a State and its in- 
habitants, the State may regulate the killing 
and sale of migratory birds, “but it does not 
follow that its authority is exclusive of para- 
mount powers. To put the claim of the State 
upon title is to lean upon a slender reed”. 
Missouri v. Holland, supra, at 434. This au- 
thority of the State to regulate the killing 
of wildlife is based upon a trust concept, not 
upon ownership of or title in the wild ani- 
mals. Under basic constitutional doctrine the 
trust or police power (l. e., regulatory jurisdic- 
tion) of a State yields to the exercise by the 
national government of its powers under the 
property clause of the constitution. 

In this memorandum we have attempted 
to set out the broad authority of the Federal 
Government, as a landowner, to make need- 
ful rules and regulations for the manage- 
ment of its property. We have set forth some 
of the more pertinent legislation which dele- 
gated this broad power to the Secretary of 
the Interior. It is our conclusion that the 
Secretary has ample legal authority to make 
hunting and fishing regulations for particu- 
lar areas within the National Wildlife Refuge 
System that prohibit activities authorized 
and permitted by State law. The regulation of 
the wildlife populations on Federally-owned 
land is an appropriate and necessary func- 
tion of the Federal Government when the 
regulations are designed to protect and con- 
serve the wildlife as well as the land. 

EDWARD WEINBERG, 
Deputy Solicitor. 


[No. 7373—Civil action in the US. District 
Court for the District of New Mexico] 
THE New Mexico STATE GAME COMMISSION, 
PLAINTIFF, v. STEWART L. UDALL, SECRETARY 
OF THE INTERIOR; STANLEY A. CAIN, As- 
SISTANT SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR; GEORGE 
Harrzoc, JR., DIRECTOR oF NATIONAL PARK 
Service; NEAL G. GUSE, SUPERINTENDENT OF 
CARLSBAD CAVERNS NATIONAL PARK; R. R. 
MABERY, CHIEF RANGER; AND ROBERT J. 
SCHUMERTH, NEAL R. BULLINGTON, WILLIAM 
J. WILSON, ROBERT M. TURNER, WALTER B. 
O'NEAL, WALTER H. Kirram, DERRICK C. 
COOKE, PARK RANGERS, DEFENDANTS 

OPINION 


This is a contest between the New Mexico 
State Game Commission and the Secretary 
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of the Interior and his delegates. Ostensibly, 
the issue presented concerns the Secretary's 
authority to order the destruction of wild- 
life in the Carlsbad Caverns National Park, 
in violation of New Mexico law, for the pur- 
pose of conducting a scientific research 
study. The broader issue presented relates to 
the role of the States in the activity of wild- 
life management. Because federal lands 
located in states other than New Mexico 
might be effected by the outcome of this 
dispute, a number of states have appeared 
as amicus curiae, 

Plaintiff has requested (1) a declaratory 
judgment pursuant to 28 U.S.C. § 2201, and 
(2) that the defendants be enjoined from 
killing any more wildlife on the park. De- 
fendants contend that they are acting within 
their authority, and that this is in reality 
a suit, without consent, against the United 
States. They have responded with a motion 
for summary judgment. 

The parties have filed herein a stipulation 
of the facts, and the case is being decided on 
its merits and not on the defendants’ motion 
for summary judgment. Both parties desire 
that the Court decide the case on the stipu- 
lation as though a trial had been held. 

When the parties signed and filed the stip- 
ulation of facts, the Court inquired whether 
the deer in question were to be killed to pre- 
vent injury to the park lands, or to permit a 
study to determine the likelihood of future 
depredation. The Court was informated that 
the Government did not intend to kill the 
deer because of present knowledge of depre- 
dation, but merely to gather information as 
the basis for a study. It has been stipulated 
that the State of New Mexico has offered to 
provide the defendants with state permits 
authorizing the killing of the deer, and that 
the defendants have refused the offer. 

As mentioned, defendants contend this is, 
in reality, an unconsented-to suit against the 
United States. In this regard, the Court is 
cognizant of the rule that an officer of the 
United States, such as the Secretary of the 
Interior, is immune to suit in his official 
capacity when the suit is, in effect, one 
against the United States. However, there 
exists an exception to the rule where there 
are allegations that the officer's actions ex- 
ceeded his statutory authority. Actions of an 
Official that exceed his authority are not ac- 
tions of the United States, and in such case, 
the doctrine of sovereign immunity does not 
apply. Malone v. Bowdoin, 369 U.S. 643; Pan 
American Petroleum Corp. v. Pierson, 234 F. 
2d 649 (10 Cir., 1960); Frost v. Garrison, 201 
F. Supp. 389 (D. Wyo., 1962). In the instant 
ease, plaintiff alleges that defendants are 
without authority to do the arts complained 
of, and the Court concludes that the doctrine 
of sovereign immunity does not preclude this 
action. 

In the alternative to the contention that 
the defendants have exceeded their author- 
ity, plaintiff alleges that any such authority 
found to exist is clearly unconstitutional. 
Should it be determined that defendants 
were acting within their statutory authority, 
and that a substantial question of constitu- 
tionality with respect to the statute, or 
statutes, challenged exists, the Court would 
initiate the convening of a three-judge panel 
to hear the matter. Ex parte Poresky, 290 
U.S. 30, and cases following. However, insofar 
as the problem is one of statutory construc- 
tion, and the constitutional question is not 
reached, the parties and the Court are in 
agreement that the case is not one appro- 
priate for adjudication by a three-judge 
court. 

The parties are apparently in agreement 
that the United States has not acquired 
exclusive jurisdiction over the Carlsbad 
Caverns National Park. If the Federal Gov- 
ernment possessed exclusive jurisdiction 
over this area, a different problem would be 
presented. See, for example, Chalk v. United 
States, 114 F. 2d 207 (4 Cir., 1940), Cert. 
denied, 312 U.S. 679. No evidence to the 
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contrary having been introduced, the Court 
concludes that the land in question was not 
acquired under circumstances which author- 
ize the United States to exercise exclusive 
jurisdiction, and that New Mexico has not 
ceded exclusive jurisdiction over the area to 
the Federal Government. From this conclu- 
sion, it follows that the authority of the 
Federal Government upon the Carlsbad Na- 
tional Park is not absolute. The question 
then remains whether Congress has provided 
the Secretary with the authority that he 
now asserts. If the asserted authority exists, 
State Law that is inconsistent therewith 
must fall. 

According to the law of the State of New 
Mexico, the State Game Commission is 
charged with the responsibility of managing, 
controlling, and of regulating the hunting of 
all resident species of wildlife within the 
state. The defendants are charged by federal 
law with the responsibility of managing and 
controlling federal lands in the state, in- 
cluding the area known as Carisbad Caverns 
National Park. 

In accordance with a program planned 
by the National Park Service, the defendants 
notified the New Mexico State Game Com- 
mission that they intended to issue federal 
permits to persons selected by them au- 
thorizing the killing of fifty deer in the 
Carlsbad Caverns National Park, The killing 
would take place out of the New Mexico deer 
hunting season, and the consent and coop- 
eration of the Game Commission would not 
be obtained. Thereafter, certain of the de- 
fendants were issued such permits by an- 
other of the defendants, and fifteen deer 
were killed. Pending a determination of their 
rights to continue, defendants have tempo- 
rarily abandoned the program. 

The parties’ stipulation includes facts al- 
ready recited, and makes reference to an af- 
fidavit filed in this case by the Director of 
the National Park Service in describing the 
program which is underway on Carlsbad 
Caverns National Park. The Director states 
that the federal officers are conducting 
studies concerning the “Dry Season Food 
Habits of Deer” within the Carlsbad Caverns 
National Park, and he concludes that— 

(T) hese research programs are absolutely 
necessary for proper management and ad- 
ministration of Carlsbad Caverns National 
Park in order to fulfill the responsibilities 
and obligations of the Secretary of the In- 
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the scenery, natural and historic objects, and 
wildlife of the park; and that this research 
project is required in order that reliable sci- 
entific information may be gathered and used 
as a basis for other decisions affecting the 
management and administration of the area 
for the purpose of preserving and protecting 
the park lands from injury or damage.” 

The responsibility of administering, pro- 
tecting, and developing Carlsbad Caverns Na- 
tional Park is placed with the National Park 
Service, subject to the provisions of Title 16, 
Sections 1 and 2-4 of the United States Code. 
16 U.S.C. § 407a. By the terms of Section 1 
of Title 16, the National Park Service is ob- 
ligated to implement the fundamental pur- 
pose of the national parks. This fundamental 
purpose is “to conserve the scenery and the 
natural and historic objects and the wildlife 
therein and to provide for the enjoyment of 
the same in such manner and by such means 
as will leave them unimpaired for the en- 
joyment of future generations.” 16 U.S.C. 
§ 1. The defendants assert they are conform- 
ing with this directive in conducting their 
present study. They rely for their authority, 
as well, upon Section 3 of Title 16, which 
authorizes the Secretary to “provide in his 
discretion for the destruction of such ani- 
mals and of such plant life as may be detri- 
mental to the use of any of said parks. 

Section 3 of Title 16 is clearly inapplicable 
in the present situation. No showing has been 
made that the deer involved are detrimental 
to the use of the park, and indeed, defendants 
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make no such claims, It is the opinion of the 
Court that the Secretary's authority under 
this section must be predicated upon such a 
finding. 

The question remains whether the board 
mandate contained in Section 1 includes 
the authority the defendants have asserted. 
The Court has concluded that this sec- 
tion does not include such authority. Read- 
ing Section 1 of Title 16 as broadly as de- 
fendants contend it should be read would 
render Section 3 unnecessary, as the author- 
ity to order the destruction of wildlife 
“as may be detrimental to the use” of na- 
tional parks would be provided without 
the specific authorization found in Section 
3. It seems to the Court an unreasonable 
conclusion that Congress authorized an 
activity in Section 3 that was already per- 
mitted by Section 1. The conclusion that 
Congress intended the Secretary’s authority 
to be proscribed by the conditions set forth 
in Section 3 seems the more logical to the 
Court. 

Defendants rely in part upon Hunt v. 
United States, 278 U.S. 96 (1928). It seems 
to the Court that the defendants’ reliance 
is misplaced, however, for that decision is 
distinguishable from the present case in 
more than one respect. In Hunt, the Su- 
preme Court permitted the destruction of 
deer on a national forest and game preserve 
by United States officials, noting (1) that 
the deer were in such excess numbers “that 
the forage is insufficient for their subsist- 
ence” and the deer “have greatly injured 
the lands in the reserves by over-browsing 
upon and killing valuable young trees, 
shrubs, bushes and forage plants,” and (2) 
observance with the game laws of the State 
“would have so restricted the number of 
deer to be killed as to render futile the 
attempt to protect the reserves.” 278 U.S. 
96, 99, 100. Neither of the recited factors 
is present in this case. No depredation is 
known to be occurring, and New Mexico has 
offered to cooperate with the Federal offi- 
cers. Clearly, Hunt does not authorize the 
killing of deer for the purpose of conduct- 
ing a study. No one doubts the Government's 
authority to protect its lands, and it seems 
to the Court that Hunt merely reaffirms 
that proposition, as does Section 3 of Title 
16, U.S.C. 

Section 53-3-23 of the New Mexico Statutes 
provides in pertinent part as follows: 

“The state director may issue permits to 
any person to... kill. game . at any 
time when satisfied that ‘such person desires 
the same exclusively . . for scientific .. . 
purposes.” 

The Court concludes that Sections 1 and 
2-4 of Title 16, U.S.C., do not authorize the 
destruction of wildlife upon the park for 
the purposes outlined in the Director’s affi- 
davit. The Court further concludes that en- 
forcement of Section 53-3-23. New Mexico 
Statutes Annotated, quoted above, will not 
interfere with the Secretary's task as defined 
in 16 U.S.C. § 1. For these reasons, defendants 
must comply with Section 53-3-23, N.M.S.A., 
if they intend to pursue this study further. 

This Court has jurisdiction to enjoin acts 
of officials which are unsupported by statu- 
tory authority. Leedom v. Kyne, 358 U.S. 
184; Frost v, Garrison (D. Wyo., 1962) 201 F. 
Supp. 389; Harper 1. Jones (10 Cir. 1952), 
195 F. 2d 705, and cases cited therein. Ac- 
cordingly, it is the opinion of the Court 
that the defendants should be restrained 
and enjoined from the further killing of 
wildlife within the boundaries of Carlsbad 
Caverns National Park for the purpose of 
conducting a research study, unless they 
first secure authority for their acts by com- 
pliance with State Law. 

This opinion shall constitute the Court's 
findings of fact and conclusions of law, as 
required by Rule 52(a) of the Federal Rules 
of Civil Procedure. 
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At Albuquerque, this 12th day of March, 
1968. 
H. VEARLE PAYNE, 
U.S. District Judge. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT FROM 
FRIDAY TO MONDAY 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate completes its business 
tomorrow, it stand in adjournment until 
12 noon on Monday next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


OMNIBUS CRIME CONTROL AND 
SAFE STREETS ACT OF 1967 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 917) to assist State and 
local governments in reducing the inci- 
dence of crime, to increase the effective- 
ness, fairness, and coordination of law 
enforcement and criminal justice systems 
at all levels of government, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
proposed legislation which we are dis- 
cussing is prompted by a growing crisis 
in America: The crisis of crime. Crime 
is no longer a distant problem which 
most of our citizens read about or see on 
television. Increasingly, crime affects the 
lives and habits of a growing number of 
the American people. This effect which 
crime has on society is twofold: First, 
the number of citizens actually victim- 
ized by crime is growing. 

I have newspaper articles from the 
Washington Post of yesterday and today. 
I would like to read these articles to the 
Senate: 

Soor Him,” YourHs Cry IN HoLDUP: A 
REPORTER'S FIRST-PERSON ACCOUNT 
(By Martin Weil) 

“How much?” I asked. 

He glared and put a silver-plated revolver 
against my stomach. 

“All of it,” he said, and his friends laughed. 

I was held up last night at Vermont Ave- 
nue and R Street nw., as I waited for a taxi 
to take me back to the office from an assign- 
ment. 

This is how it happened: 

I left the YMCA building on 12th Street 
between R and S Streets nw. about 9:25 p.m. 
and started looking for a cab. 

As I walked down the long, lonely block 
of Vermont Avenue beside a playground 
fence, I called to one or two taxis, but they 
were far off and occupied. 

I turned to see if any were coming from 
behind. There were no taxis, but there was 
a group of youths, sauntering down the block 
toward me. 

I kept 

The more I turned to look for the cab 
that wasn’t coming, the more they seemed 
to laugh and the faster they seemed to ap- 
proach. I wanted that cab to come. 

I stopped at Vermont and R. I was going 
to catch a cab right there. 

The youths reached the corner seconds 
after I did. 

The leader wore an orange windbreaker 
and a thin mustache. He was no more than 
16, and he seemed pleasant enough. 

“Got a match?” he asked. I didn't. Got a 
cigarette?” No luck. 

“Got any money?” 

I sighed. “How much?” 

Then the revolver was in my stomach. “All 
of it.” 

“All right,” I said, “All right,“ trying to 
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be agreeable. They didn't wait. One grabbed 
me around the neck from behind. I didn’t 
resist as he pulled me to the pavement. 

“Shoot him,” one youth called, giggling, 
as the leader stood over me with the gun. 
“Shoot him.” 

I didn’t know if he would or wouldn't. I 
was scared and I won't forget it. I lay very 
limp and let them pull the wallet containing 
about $45 out of my pocket and the watch 
off my wrist. Then, they ran down the street, 
laughing. 

Just across the street, a woman screamed 
“He’s being robbed!” Several people near her 
began laughing. 

After the youths ran away, I got up and 
began walking toward the office. I never did 
find a cab. 

LOOTED SHOP OWNER SLAIN IN GUN DUEL 
(By Alfred E. Lewis) 

A 59-year-old Washington liquor store 
owner, whose brother was killed in a liquor 
store holdup in 1964, was shot and killed in 
a holdup or looting yesterday afternoon. 

Benjamin Brown was shot fatally at about 
4:30 p.m., yesterday in Brown’s Service 
Liquor Store, 1100 9th st. nw. His older 
brother, Lewis Brown Sr., 72, owner of a 
liquor store at 1432 New Jersey ave. nW., was 
shot to death in a holdup on Oct. 29, 1964. 

Benjamin Brown, who lived at 1900 
Lyttonsville rd., Silver Spring, died in an am- 
bulance on the way to George Washington 
University Hospital shortly after the shooting 
yesterday. He had been shot once in the 
chest. 

His older brother was shot to death with a 
.45-calibre pistol wielded by a man who ter- 
rorized customers and escaped with $2400. 
The gunman was later tried, convicted and 
drew a life term in the slaying. 

In yesterday’s holdup, Police Insp. John 
Williams said witnesses told detectives that 
more than a dozen youths, ranging in age 
from 11 to 20, burst into Brown’s store short- 
ly before 4:30 p.m. 

Police gave this account: 

A man who seemed older than the others 
went directly to the cash register and began 
pounding the keys with his fist and demand- 
ing that someone open it for him. 

Brown, standing behind the short end of 
an L-shaped counter, drew a .38-caliber 
revolver from his pocket and as he did so the 
man at the register drew a gun from his pock- 
et and fired once, felling Brown. Brown got 
off two shots, police said, but it could not be 
determined if they hit anyone. 

All the intruders fied at the outset of the 
gunfire, police said, and Brown's bullets may 
have gone out the open door. Three others, 
all of Brown’s employes, were in the store at 
the time, but were uninjured. 

Williams said Brown's store was looted 
during the rioting April 5 by a gang who 
smashed all the windows and stripped the 
shelves of stock that had been only partially 
replaced. 

Brown had operated the store for about 25 
years, police said. He remained closed for 
several days after the looting, and friends 
said he was uncertain about resuming the 
business at the site. 

As far as could be determined, nothing was 
taken yesterday from the store, police said. 

The police lookout for the gunman de- 
scribed him as a Negro about 25 years old. He 
was wearing a black cap, a blue jacket and a 
yellow shirt. The lookout described him as 
armed and dangerous and said he may be 
wounded. It urged all doctors and hospitals 
to be on the alert for the suspect. 


Rowpy Group oF AREA YOUTHS SEVERELY 
Beat District or CoLUMBIA POLICEMAN 
(By Michael Drosnin) 


On Saturday night, Marshall E. Lohr, 37, 
a District of Columbia policeman attached 
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to the canine squad, was walking his police 
dog near his home in the Prince George’s 
community of West Lanham. 

He approached a group of teen-agers who 
had tried to crash a birthday party in his 
block, and, who, he said, were shouting ob- 
Scenities. Lohr told them to “tone down.” 

According to Lohr, the youths retorted, 
We know you're a cop and we know that’s 
@ police dog.” 

Lohr said he then took the dog back to 
his house because he “wasn’t looking for any 
trouble,” and returned to the group of teen- 
agers, repeating his request. 

“The next thing I knew,” said Lohr, “I 
was lying on the ground and a neighbor 
told me to hold still. Then the ambulance 
came.” 

Lohr was taken to Prince George’s Gen- 
eral Hospital where he was in satisfactory 
condition yesterday with a broken nose, a 
fractured jaw and a concussion. 

According to Prince George’s police, he 
was attacked by two of the teen-agers he 
had told to quiet down, a 16-year-old and 
a 17-year-old from nearby Woodlawn. Both 
have been charged with assault with intent 
to maim and have been released to their 
parents. 

The youths were arrested at Prince 
George’s Hospital where the 16-year-old, a 
6-footer who weighs 245 pounds, had gone 
to get a cut hand treated. 

Lohr’s wife, Elizabeth, was standing in the 
hospital hallway outside an emergency room 
where her husband lay unconscious. 

Two youths, she said, were sitting a short 
distance away laughing. Then one looked 
into the room where Lohr was awaiting 
treatment and said, “Oh boy, he's really 
hurt, isn’t he.” 

When Mrs. Lohr identified herself to the 
teen-agers she said they answered, “We're 
going to get your house next.” A few min- 
utes later Prince George’s police arrived and 
took the youths into custody, acting on in- 
formation supplied by neighbors. 

According to Sgt. Lohr’s Metropolitan Po- 
lice superiors, he was out of uniform and 
unarmed when he confronted a group of five 
youths near his home at 5405 76th ave. The 
group, four boys and one girl, ranged in 
age from 15 to 17. 

Lt. George Greggs of the Metropolitan 
police said that the youths told Lohr, “You 
wouldn't be so big without that dog,” and 
then called him a “nigger-lover.” 

Wanting to avoid trouble, Lohr according 
to Greggs, gave the dog to his wife who had 
come out to see what was happening. 

When he returned to the teen-agers, 
Greggs said that one of the youths hit Lohr 
and knocked him to the ground and then 
Kicked him while he was down. Neighbors 
said the girl screamed, “You’ve killed him.” 

As the youths ran back to their car, neigh- 
bors began to converge on the scene. The 
car; they said, sped away into a dead end 
street and then came back without its head- 
lights on toward Lohr, who was lying in the 
intersection. Several neighbors pulled Lohr 
onto the sidewalk as the car sped away, the 
youths shouting obscenities out of the 
windows. 

Lohr has served in the District Police De- 
partment for 14 years and has lived in the 
West Lanham neighborhood for seven. 
Neighbors describe him as “an easygoing 
guy who doesn't bother anyone.” 

One neighbor, John Moye, 5406 76th ave., 
said that Lohr walks his police dog through 
the area every night. He's like our security 
patrol,” said Moye. 

From his hospital bed Lohr commented to 
a reporter, “I made it through the war and 
got injured in the peace.” 

He was referring to the fact he came 
through the Washington riot without a 
scratch only to be attacked and beaten in 
front of his Prince George’s home in what 
his wife describes as a “quiet, quiet section 
of very nice families.” 
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Mr. President, as we can see, one does 
not have to resort to back issues of the 
papers to find the evidence of the serious 
presence of crime in our society. The 
current press provides an excellent 
chronicle of the violence which is becom- 
ing a tragic part of American life. 

That this violence is increasing can be 
seen in the crime reports of the FBI: 

During the period from 1960 through 1966, 
the number of criminal offenses per 100,000 
population increased 48 percent. 

During this same period, the rate of crimes 
of violence—that is, murder, forcible rape, 
robbery, and aggravated assault—went up 
37 percent. 

Crimes against property—which include 
burglary, larceny $50 and over, and automo- 
bile theft—went up 50 percent. 

For the first three months of 1967, crime 
increased 20 percent over the same period in 
1966. 


The second serious result of the growth 
of crime in America is the effect on the 
lives of all citizens, regardless of whether 
or not they have been victims of crime. 
Americans are having to learn to live 
with fear: Fear for their own personal 
safety, and that of their families; fear 
for the security of their possessions— 
their automobiles, the contents of their 
homes and of their pocketbooks. 

The lives and habits of our people are 
forced to be accommodated to this fear. 
Recent surveys have shown that an ever- 
growing number of Americans are mak- 
ing precautions against criminals a part 
of their daily lives. They stay off the 
streets at night. They keep firearms and 
watchdogs as protection against intrud- 
ers. They quit speaking to strangers and 
to young people in groups. They move to 
a new neighborhood, or wish that they 
could. They leave the cities in droves for 
temporary shelter because serious riots 
break out. 

Congress must act. Steps must be 
taken to reverse this trend. America must 
be made safe for Americans. 

The bill before us is the Omnibus 
Crime Control and Safe Streets Act. Its 
purpose is to help win the war on crime. 
This is a noble purpose. Congress cer- 
tainly shares that goal. But let us be 
sure that what we pass is effective legis- 
lation toward this goal of law and order. 
Let us enact a law which contains every 
strong, effective measure available to us. 
Let us enact a law that contains nothing 
which would be inconsistent with the 
quality of life we are seeking to preserve. 

Mr. President, a further warning is in 
order: This bill by itself will not make 
our streets safe. In fact, it will do little 
in this direction unless existing laws are 
properly enforced at all levels of govern- 
ment. The mayors of every city in Amer- 
ica need to stand firm and aggressively 
enforce the law; the sheriffs of every 
county need to pursue criminals vigor- 
ously and see that they are apprehended; 
every prosecuting attorney must act to 
see that indictments are followed by ef- 
fective prosecutions; every Governor 
needs to give his strong support to local 
law enforcement officials, needs to sup- 
ply the needed leadership in the war on 
crime. Those in the judicial branch 
must temper their concern for the ac- 
cused with a proper concern for the vic- 
tims and for society. 
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Everyone concerned with public safety 
and public order must work to restore 
respect for the law. For those who do 
not and will not respect the rights of 
others, the threat of swift punishment 
commensurate with their deeds should 
be made to serve as a deterrent to crimi- 
nal activity. 

The bill before the Senate contains 
four titles: 

Title I—Federal aid to State and local 
law enforcement agencies; 

Title II—Congressional action to re- 
store time-tested procedures in criminal 
law; 

Title I1I—Provision for court ordered 
electronic surveillance; 

Title IV—Regulation of interstate 
transportation and sale of firearms. 

These titles contain much that is good, 
that is needed, and that will be effective. 
However, in many respects this bill would 
be strengthened by adding provisions 
which are not included. In some cases, 
the bill would be made more effective by 
eliminating certain provisions. 

Mr. President, my basic views on title 
I are expressed in the report in which my 
distinguished colleagues, Senator DIRK- 
SEN, Senator Hruska, Senator Scorr, and 
myself presented our combined individ- 
ual views on three titles. Let me quote 
from the report beginning on page 226: 


Although we are in substantial agreement 
with many of the provisions of Title I which 
authorize federal assistance to state and 
local law enforcement agencies, we are not 
satisfied with the title as reported from the 
committee. We offered three major amend- 
ments to the measure in full committee 
which were narrowly defeated. The first 
amendment included the so-called block 
grants provisions similar to those of the 
House-passed bill. The second amendment 
would reinstate the provisions of the Senate 
subcommittee-approved bill in which the 
Law Enforcement Assistance Administration 
would be independent of the control of the 
Attorney General. Finally, we attempted to 
remove the provisions of the committee bill 
which provide for federal supplements to 
policemen's salaries. 

We will offer these amendments for con- 
sideration by the Senate. 

The overriding deficiency of the com- 
mittee ill is the failure to retain the so- 
called block grant provisions of the House- 
passed bill. We offered amendments to rein- 
state the block grant features in the full 
committee, but they were defeated by a 
one-vote margin. We will offer them again 
on the floor of the Senate. 

It is the purpose of these amendments to 
insure that federal assistance to state and 
local law enforcement does not bring with 
it federal domination and control nor pro- 
vide the machinery or potential for the 
establishment of a federal police force. 
Frankly, we fear that S. 917, without such 
provisions, could well become the vehicle 
for the imposition of federal guidelines, re- 
strictions and eventual domination. 

Our block grant amendments would re- 
vise Parts B and C of Title I, to adopt, with 
some changes, the provisions of Titles II and 
III of the bill as it was passed by the House 
of Representatives. The amendments provide 
that federal financial assistance to state and 
local law enforcement be channeled through 
“state planning agencies” created or desig- 
nated by the several states. These moneys 
would be allocated by the state authority to 
state and local enforcement activities. pur- 
suant to comprehensive plans which must be 
approved annually by the federal Law En- 
forcement Administration. Each state agency 
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would determine its own priorities for ex- 
penditures consistent with its comprehensive 
plan. 


Mr. President, the block grant concept 
is completely consistent with the princi- 
ples of our Federal Republic; it is very 
necessary if we are to maintain a work- 
able Federal-State partnership to fight 
crime and to restore domestic tranquility 
to this Nation. We do not need bureau- 
crats in Washington telling local law- 
enforcement officials what type of pro- 
grams are needed to enforce better local 
laws. One of the purposes of title I is 
to “encourage States and units of gen- 
eral local government to prepare and 
adopt comprehensive plans based upon 
their evaluation of State and local prob- 
lems of law enforcement.” 

I believe this purpose could best be ac- 
complished if the grants were made to 
the State planning agencies in order to 
insure a coordinated effort in each State. 
On page 228 of the report, we stated: 

The states are ready to assume their re- 
sponsibilities for action. In 1966 when limited 
federal funds were offered to the states to 
establish planning commissions to combat 
crime, 16 states established these commis- 
sions, and eight others have had applica- 
tions pending with the Justice Department 
for varying lengths of time. During the same 
18 month period, the Justice Department with 
the active cooperation of national organiza- 
tions representing cities and counties, only 
managed to approve a total of 11 grants to 
both cities and counties, plus eight grants 
for the District of Columbia, out of a poten- 
tial of over 18,000 cities and 3,000 counties. 
The published Justice Department facts show 
that the states more than other jurisdictions 
are assuming their responsibilities. In all, 
more than one-half of the states have al- 
ready received state planning grants. Several 
more have applications pending. 

Within the last month, 47 Governors meet- 
ing in Washington unanimously recom- 
mended that Congress push forward with 
these bills, but with due regard for required 
statewide planning and project coordination, 
including provisions for local officials to par- 
ticipate with the state officials in the devel- 
opment of these programs. The National As- 
sociation of Attorneys General recently 

a resolution in support of the Law 
Enforcement and Criminal Justice Act as 
amended and passed by the House, The 
unanimous judgment of these state officials 
plus a substantial majority of the members 
of the House of Representatives is that if 
creative federalism is to become workable 
federalism, then it must move away from 
direct project grants to local governments 
that would bypass state financial and tech- 
nical assistance related to the solution of 
the same problem. Seldom does the solution 
of a problem involve only one functional 
area; in most cases other functional elements 
are directly related. 


Another area of concern to me is the 
present provision establishing the three- 
man Law Enforcement Assistance Ad- 
ministration under the general authority 
of the Attorney General. To my way of 
thinking, it would be much better to have 
the administration as an autonomous 
unit so that the assistance program 
would be administered impartially and 
free from political pressure. I believe it is 
imperative that title I be amended to 
include the language which appeared in 
the subcommittee bill which provided: 

In the exercise of its functions, powers, and 
duties, the Administration shall be independ- 
ent of the Attorney General and other offices 
and officers of the Department of Justice. 
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We hear a lot of talk about not want- 
ing a national police force, but now is the 
time to legislate in a way to prevent the 
need for an ever-expanding Department 
of Justice. The Law Enforcement Assist- 
ance Administration should be made in- 
dependent of the direct supervision of 
the Attorney General. 

Mr. President, there is one more major 
area of concern in title I which I wish 
to discuss. I am disturbed about the 
ominous possibilities inherent in the use 
of Federal funds to supplement the sal- 
aries of State law-enforcement officers. 
I wish to read again from the individual 
views on page 230 of the report: 


The Administration's original proposal to 
Congress in early 1967 contained a feature 
allowing up to one-third of each federal 
grant to be utilized for compensation of law 
enforcement personnel. In the hearing rec- 
ord of both the House and Senate Judiciary 
Committees, this provision proved to be quite 
controversial. When the House Committee 
reported the bill, the provision for salary sup- 
port was deleted. Commenting on this action, 
the committee report on page 6 stated: 

“The committee deleted all authority to 
use grant funds authorized by the bill for 
the purpose of direct compensation to police 
and other law enforcement personnel other 
than for training programs or for the per- 
formance of innovative functions. Deletion 
of authority to use Federal funds for local 
law enforcement personnel compensation 
underscores the committee’s concern that 
responsibility for law enforcement not be 
shifted from State and local government 
level. It is anticipated that local governments, 
as the cost for research, innovative services, 
training, and new equipment developments 
are shared by the Federal Government in 
the programs authorized in the bill will 
be able to devote more of their local re- 
sources to the solution of personnel com- 
pensation problems. The committee rec- 
ognizes that adequate compensation for law 
enforcement personnel is one of the most 
vexing problems in the fight against crime.” 

We wholeheartedly subscribe to the House 
committee's view. There is indeed a grave 
concern that responsibility for law en- 
forcement not be shifted from the state 
and local levels. 

The Senate Criminal Laws Subcommittee 
also deleted a similar provision by an over- 
whelming vote, but subsequently a some- 
what modified salary provision was rein- 
stated. In modified form, up to one-third of 
each grant could be made available to pay 
one-half the cost of salary increases for law 
enforcement personnel. Even with this modi- 
fication, we must strongly oppose the provi- 
sion. This is not because we are indifferent 
to the low pay of the nation’s law enforce- 
ment officers. It is because we fear that he 
who pays the piper calls the tune” and that 
dependence upon the federal government for 
salaries could be an easy street to federal 
domination and control. 


Mr. President, we are all deeply con- 
cerned because in some areas of our 
country law officers are not adequately 
compensated for their dedicated service, 
but we also know that the other grants 
provided by this bill will bring relief to 
the heavy demands on municipal and 
county revenue, thus freeing some local 
funds for salary increases. I cannot em- 
phasize my opposition to.this provision 
enough; I certainly hope that it will be 
deleted. 

Mr. President, title IT of S. 917 is legis- 
lation which has been needed for some 
time. It would restore the test for ad- 
missibility of confessions in criminal 
cases to that time-tested and well-found- 
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ed standard of voluntariness. It would 
exclude from review by the Supreme 
Court the question of voluntariness of a 
confession when this aspect of the case 
has already been settled by the highest 
appellate court in the State. This provi- 
sion would set aside the inflexible and 
technical rules established in the Mal- 
lory—Mallory v. U.S., 354 U.S. 449— 
Escobedo—Escobedo v. Illinois, 378 U.S. 
478—and Miranda—Miranda v. Arizona, 
384 U.S. 436—decisions. I addressed my- 
self to this problem in my report to my 
constituents on April 1 of this year. In 
that report I said: 
CURBING THE COURT 


More and more citizens are asking what 
can be done to curb the Supreme Court. With 
every succeeding decision Monday,“ the 
Court relentlessly slashes away at questions 
of national policy—questions that ought to 
be decided by political machinery. The Court 
has made itself a nine-man legislature re- 
sponsible to no one. 

As early as 1803, the Supreme Court estab- 
lished its authority to declare an act of Con- 
gress unconstitutional; since then, the Court 
has reasserted this right at least 80 times. 
Congress has never seriously challenged the 
Court in any of these issues. 

The Supreme Court has a duty to declare 
a law unconstitutional, if the law actually 
conflicts with the plain meaning of the Con- 
stitution. However, the controlling factor in 
interpreting the Constitution should be the 
historical intent of the Framers, insofar as 
that intent may be discovered. The body of 
historical documents is adequate to set forth 
the intent of the Framers, both as to the 
Constitution and as to its Amendments—if 
the Supreme Court wished to discover that 
intent. 

But it appears that the Supreme Court is 
not interested in discovering what the Con- 
stitution meant to those who wrote it. The 
theory of the so-called “living Constitution’ 
holds that new facts and new situations can 
change the meaning of old words. Nothing is 
more absurd. The Constitution means today 
exactly what it meant in 1787, when it was 
written, or it means nothing at all. 

As the Supreme Court renders decision 
after decision that remakes America, the 
words of Thomas Jefferson are more signifi- 
cant, when he said: “There is no danger I 
apprehend so much as the consolidation of 
our government by the noiseless, and there- 
fore unalarming, instrumentality of the Su- 
preme Court.” 

The only power Congress has chosen to 
exert over the Court is the power of confirm- 
ing new justices, and that power has been 
exercised in the affirmative. The power of 
impeachment has been seldom used; within 
the overall Federal court system, only four 
judges have been impeached—and none 
from the Supreme Court. 

The Constitution provides another avenue 
of relief, which Congress could take by sim- 
ple legislation. Article III, Section 2 sets up 
the authority for Congress to limit the ju- 
risdiction of the Court in any field Congress 
wishes. In effect, Congress could easily say 
to the Court: Thou shalt not adjudicate in 
the fields we have designated. 


Mr. President, the decisions of the 
Supreme Court have been criticized ex- 
tensively in the past few years. Many of 
these attacks have come from members 
of the Court themselves. Justice Hugo 
Black recently said: 

I deeply fear for our constitutional system 
of government when life-appointed judges 
can strike down a law passed by Congress or 
a State legislature with no more justification 


than that the judges believe the law is un- 
reasonable.” 
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In a 1966 dissent, Justice Byron White 
said: 

The Court has not discovered or found the 
law in making today’s decision . . . what it 
has done is to make new law and new 
policy ... 


Justice John Harlan has described re- 
cent decisions as “nothing less than an 
exercise of the amending power by this 
Court.” 

Mr. President, there was an article in 
the July 1967 edition of Reader’s Digest 
which discussed the growing concern of 
the American people about the liberal 
trend of the Supreme Court. The writer 
began the story by saying: 

Fifty-two percent of the American people 
rate the Supreme Court's performance as 
“only fair” or “poor” according to a recent 
Louis Harris opinion poll. 


The article went on to note the power 
of Congress to regulate the appellate 
jurisdiction of the Court: 

Article III empowers Congress to make 
“exceptions and regulations” to the Court’s 
appellate jurisdiction. Thus the Constitution 
explicitly makes our elected legislators the 
supreme judges—by simple majority vote— 
of what types of cases the Court may decide. 
Says Herbert Wechsler, Columbia Law School 
professor and director of the American Law 
Institute, “The plan of the Constitution was 
quite simply that Congress would decide from 
time to time how far the federal judicial 
institution should be used. Congress has the 
power, by enactment of a statute, to strike 
at what it deems judicial excess.” 

Thus the judges are not the sole arbiters 
of the Constitution. The framers of the Con- 
stitution laid on Congress a duty to define 
the rights it provided, and to act as a counter- 
weight to the Court. 


The article concluded by stating: 

The founding fathers named Congress as 
the referee to guard the bounds beyond which 
the Justices should not go. The time has 
come for our elected representatives to blow 
the whistle. 


The time has come for our elected rep- 
resentatives to “blow the whistle.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article entitled “Is the 
Supreme Court Really Supreme?” be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, to 
my way of thinking, title II is one of 
the most important pieces of legislation 
to be presented to the 90th Congress. 
If we are to have respect for law and 
order and if our people are going to re- 
gain their confidence in our process of 
justice, then we need to change the in- 
flexible and technical rules established 
by the Miranda decision. This and other 
decisions of the Court have eroded the 
citizen’s respect for law and have dimin- 
ished the criminal’s fear of punishment. 
Both the courts and the correctional 
process are weakened when technicalities 
eee the conviction of admitted crim- 
inals. 

Mr. President, no one wants to see an 
innocent person convicted and no one 
wants to see a man beaten in order to 
obtain a confession, but these principles 
do not justify the decision of the Su- 
preme Court in the Miranda case. The 
constitutional requirement of “due proc- 
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ess” does not require that any confession 
is inadmissible which was not obtained 
by conforming to the Court’s highly tech- 
nical requirements. Society has an in- 
terest in the matter as well; and society 
has a very deep interest in a procedure 
which will arbitrarily free an admitted 
rapist to further prey on innocent vic- 
tims. This has been the case where the 
State has not carried an unrealistic bur- 
den placed upon it by a 5-to-4 majority 
of the Supreme Court far removed from 
the real question of voluntariness. 

The ill effects of the Miranda rule can 
be fully understood only by studying its 
unfortunate influence on the lower 
courts. I wish to read an editorial which 
appeared in the Greenville Piedmont, 
April 22, 1968, Greenville, S.C, This edi- 
torial points out the absurd travesties of 
justice resulting from this decision of the 
Supreme Court. The editorial is entitled 
“The Law Is a Ass.” 

According to the Tenth District Court of 
Appeals, it is not enough for police to ad- 
vise suspects of their right to an attorney. 

The case under consideration involved 
three persons arrested in Kansas on a charge 
of passing a counterfeit $20 bill. Arresting 
officers dutifully informed the three of their 
right to an attorney. 

But the appeals court threw out the state- 
ments the trio then made, on the grounds 
that their constitutional rights were not 
sufficiently guarded. They had made no 
specific denial that they wanted an attorney, 
the court pointed out. 

The federal district attorney for Colorado, 
whose office prosecuted the case, is sending 
out the word that law enforcement officers 
had better wring a clear yes“ or no“ from 
suspects hereafter on the matter of consult- 
ing an attorney. 

That doesn't solve the real problem, how- 
ever. How will the police persuade the sus- 
pect to say aye or nay, when he knows 
silence will wreck the whole case? 


Mr. President, I might pose another 
question. What if the policeman does 
manage to get a definite waiver from the 
defendant? What would prevent the 
Supreme Court from saying that the 
waiver was coerced? Would there be any 
way to know that the Court would not 
say that the defendant had waived his 
waiver? This is an intolerable situation 
which should be corrected and it should 
be corrected now by this Congress. I be- 
lieve the State courts can properly insure 
the defendant a fair trial on the ques- 
tion of voluntariness of a confession in 
line with the procedures set out in section 
701 of title II. 

I believe some of the comments by the 
distinguished chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Criminal Law and Procedures 
need to be repeated. I am reading from 
the Record of May 1 beginning at page 
S4751: 

I wish to say with respect to this bill, and 
these vital issues that we who are going to 
cast our votes on, are going to aline our- 
selves, either wittingly or unwittingly, either 
deliberately or unthoughtfully, on one side 
or the other—enforce the law, convict and 
punish the guilty, or support and sustain 
and perpetuate rules, so-called, that are not 
in the Constitution, that inure to the bene- 
fit of those who would destroy our society; 
who would rape the innocent womanhood of 
our country; who would murder the innocent 
citizen of our community; and who would 
rob and pillage and plunder. We are going to 
get on one side or the other. 
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Prior to the Miranda majority opinion the 
Court had consistently held, as so clearly 
demonstrated by Mr. Justice White in his 
dissent, that “It is not essential to the ad- 
missibility to of a confession that it should 
appear that the person was warned that what 
he said would be used against him, but on 
the contrary, if the confession was voluntary, 
it is sufficient though it appears that he was 
not so warned.” 


I would now like to discuss the need 
for the procedures called for in title III 
of S. 917. We have tolerated for too long 
the existence of organized crime and its 
preying on the citizens of our Nation 
and have permitted ineffective enforce- 
ment of the existing laws designed to 
combat organized crime. On page 225 of 
the report, which discusses the minority 
contributions to this bill, we read: 


The electronic surveillance title will pro- 
vide an essential tool to law enforcement of- 
ficials in waging all-out war against orga- 
nized crime. Yet, the right of privacy of our 
citizens will be carefully safeguarded by a 
scrupulous system of impartial court author- 
ized supervision. Such court supervision will 
monitor and control use of these techniques 
by law enforcement officials. A broad prohibi- 
tion is imposed on private use of electronic 
surveillance, particularly in domestic rela- 
tions and industrial espionage situations. 

Special emphasis on organized crime was 
essential because of the tragic lack of prog- 
ress made in recent years in bringing the 
kingpins of organized crime before the bar 
of justice. 


Those who are opposed to the discrim- 
inate use of electronic surveillance al- 
ways interpose the old scare argument 
that this type of law will allow wide- 
spread monitoring of private conversa- 
tions. This point is very appropriately 
discussed in the committee report on 
page 72: 

In his testimony before the subcommittee, 
District Attorney Frank Hogan referred to a 
study conducted by the New York Legisla- 
ture which . shows that the danger that 
law enforcement officials may listen in on 
conversations that do not concern some crim- 
inal enterprise is exceedingly remote. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Hogan, starting in 1955 a joint 
legislative committee conducted a 5-year 
study in the State of New York inquiring 
particularly into possible abuses by law en- 
forcement officers. In its report the com- 
mittee explicitly declared that no abuses 
whatever by any district attorney had been 
found in the use of the wiretapping privilege. 
Quite the contrary is true. The committee 
concluded that the system of legalized tele- 
phonic interception had worked well in New 
York for over 20 years, that it had popular 
approval, and that it enjoyed the overwhelm- 
ing support of New York's highest State ofi- 
cer, executive, legislative, and judicial. There 
was unanimous agreement that law enforce- 
ment in New York had used this investiga- 
tive weapon fairly, sparingly, and with the 
most selective discrimination. Law enforce- 
ment officers simply have too much to do to 
be listening in on conversations of law- 
abiding citizens. Available manpower just 
does not permit such abuse. It is idle to 
contend otherwise. 


The argument for the provisions of 
title III is succinctly stated in an edito- 
rial in the Evening Star of April 30, 1968. 
Contrary to the views of other papers 
and those who oppose police use of this 
effective tool, the editor stated it in a 
very clear-cut way: 

We think the sections dealing with the use 
of wiretaps and electronic listening devices 
should also become law. It simply is not 
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true to say or to suggest that these provisions 
would authorize the police to eavesdrop, for 
example, on bedroom conversations between 
husband and wife. This is absolute nonsense 
and the senators surely must know it, What 
is authorized is the use of these devices in 
the investigation of a few specified major 
crimes, murder, extortion, bribery, rape and 
robbery being among them. Installation of a 
wiretap or a bug would have to be authorized 
and supervised by a court, and could be used 
only for a limited period of time. 

If these devices are being used and are 
essential in national security cases, and the 
President and the Attorney General say they 
are, why should they not be used, subject to 
safeguards, in the case of other serious 
crimes? 


Mr. President, while I wholeheartedly 
agree with the broad outline of title III, 
I favor an amendment to eliminate the 
distinction in the kinds of cases in which 
electronic surveillance may be used and 
I will support an amendment which will 
eliminate from this title the provisions 
which now set Federal standards for 
State law enforcement. 

Title IV prohibits interstate mail-order 
sale of all firearms other than rifles and 
shotguns. It prohibits all sales of hand- 
guns to purchasers under 21 and to non- 
residents of the State. It requires all gun 
dealers to be licensed by the Federal 
Government and to keep records of the 
acquisition and disposition of their 
stock. 

The tempo of the demands for some 
type of gun legislation has been increas- 
ing this year. Rising crime rates have led 
to more heated argument about the need 
for gun control by the authorities, State 
or Federal. The debate today is whether 
the Federal Government should provide 
assistance for State laws on the subject, 
or set up substantive legislation of its 
own. 

I believe, as I have indicated many 
times in the past, that Congress has no 
authority to prevent people from buying 
and owning firearms. The second 
amendment to the Constitution provides 
that “the right of the people to keep and 
bear arms, shall not be infringed.” These 
prohibitions are directed against the Na- 
tional Government, but not against the 
States. The people of each State, there- 
fore, can regulate the sale of firearms 
1 8 running afoul of the Constitu- 

on. 

Most of the States have laws designed 
to prevent flrearms from being sold to 
juveniles, insane persons, and people 
with criminal records. The State laws 
vary in strictness and enforcement, ac- 
cording to the needs of each State. The 
New York law, for instance, requires that 
a person apply for and be granted a per- 
mit from the State as a prerequisite to 
purchasing or possessing a handgun. In 
most States, however, control over gun 
Sales is exercised by licensing the mer- 
chants who sell firearms, and by requir- 
ing the sellers to adhere to the law in 
order to keep their licenses. 

In recent years, State laws governing 
the sale of firearms have been increas- 
ingly circumvented by mail-order sales of 
weapons. Dealers in weapons located out- 
side State boundaries often do not com- 
ply with State laws restricting sales. 
Guns have been sold through the mail to 
children, persons of unsound mind, and 
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people with long criminal records. Some 
irresponsible mail-order merchants sell 
with impunity to anyone who has the 
price, since they do not have to obtain 
a license in the State where the purchaser 
lives, and are beyond the reach of crim- 
inal laws of the State to which the gun 
is shipped. 

The problem is easily solved without 
overstepping the safeguards of the sec- 
ond amendment. Congress has the power 
to regulate interstate commerce. There- 
fore, Congress can make it unlawful to 
ship firearms in interstate commerce un- 
less the sale is consistent with the law of 
the State to which the weapon is shipped. 

Congress should require the gun seller 
to obtain from the would-be purchaser a 
sworn statement that the buyer is not 
prevented by the law of his home State 
from purchasing the weapon. This 
should be coupled with a requirement 
that the seller, prior to shipping the 
weapon, send a copy of the sworn state- 
ment. by registered mail to the chief law 
enforcement officer of the area in which 
the would-be purchaser lives. Failure to 
comply would be a Federal criminal 
offense. 

Legislation of this type would protect 
the rights of the States anc the rights of 
the people, without working an undue 
hardship on seller or buyer. In most 
States, the people feel strongly that law- 
abiding, sane adults should be permitted 
to own firearms. If the National Govern- 
ment prohibited the sale of firearms, 
law-abiding citizens would not obtain 
firearms, but lawbreakers would. Crimi- 
nals do not hesitate to obtain firearms 
illegally. Moreover, they would know that 
a gun would provide them with a bigger 
advantage over a citizenry disarmed by 
law. 

Congress should enact legislation to 
support the laws which the people of 
each State have passed according to their 
varying requirements. 

I believe title IV should be amended to 
incorporate this approach, rather than 
following the overly restrictive provisions 
which it now contains. I shall cosponsor 
amendment No. 708 to be proposed by 
the distinguished Senator from Nebraska, 
Senator Hruska. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. THURMOND. I yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I wish to compli- 
ment the able and distinguished Senator 
from South Carolina for his able address 
with respect to the pending measure. I 
want to thank him, too, publicly and for 
the record for the valuable assistance 
that he gave and his labors on the sub- 
committee and the full Judiciary Com- 
mittee during the processing of this leg- 
islation. Without the able assistance of 
the able Senator and others of our col- 
leagues who serve with us on that com- 
mittee, and without their dedication and 
determination to try to do something 
about lawlessness in this country, there 
would be no bill on the floor of the Senate 
today. 

I may say to the Senator. as I am sure 
he well knows, that this bill is not per- 
fect. There are provisions in it that I 
would change or modify if I were per- 
mitted just to write a bill as I would 
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like to have it. I am sure that would be 
true of the distinguished Senator from 
South Carolina. But what we have suc- 
ceeded in doing is bringing to the floor 
of the Senate, not just a bill that makes a 
gesture towards strengthening law en- 
forcement, not just a bill that proposes 
to spend more money to try to eliminate 
this great evil, this menace, which is 
upon us, but we have actually brought a 
bill here that has some action in it, some 
power in it, some provisions that can be 
used to throw consternation into the 
hearts and minds of organized crime and 
of people who are bent on the pursuit of 
crime as a livelihood. 

Though it is imperfect, we have 
brought a bill here of some potency. We 
are giving the Senate of the United 
States an opportunity to work its will. 
We are inviting each of our colleagues 
to come here and participate and con- 
tribute and offer amendments and de- 
bate them, and help us get the strongest 
anticrime and the strongest safe streets 
legislation enacted that it is possible for 
the wisdom and the courage of this body 
to produce. 

i thank the Senator for yielding to me. 

Mr. THURMOND. I thank the Sena- 
tor for his kindness. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. THURMOND. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska. 

Mr. HRUSKA. I want to extend my 
commendations to the Senator from 
South Carolina for his contribution to 
this bill, both in the subcommittee and 
in the full committee, and now, at the 
outset of this historic debate, in the ef- 
fort to improve the administration of 
justice and the law enforcement process 
of this country. The Senator brings 
much wisdom to the field, and states it 
well and persuasively. 

It was with some interest that the 
Senator from Nebraska listened to the 
observations of the Senator from South 
Carolina with reference to title III, the 
so-called wiretapping and electronic 
surveillance bill, and to that portion of 
his remarks which related to the bill and 
the effort to prescribe for the States 
what they may and may not do in the 
field of wiretapping. 

It has certainly escaped the attention 
of the Senator from Nebraska that any 
such authority exists; that there is a su- 
pervisory power of the U.S. Congress 
over the actions of a State which is in 
fact derived directly from the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

Would the Senator from South Caro- 
lina be aware of any supervisory power 
that Congress has over the actions of 
the States in that connection? 

Mr. THURMOND. No, Mr. President; 
I know of none. 

Mr, HRUSKA. There is none that I 
know of. Is it true that if a State en- 
gaged in an effort to pass a wiretapping 
law, it might well create and fashion 
something that would be superior to a 
measure enacted by Congress? 

Mr. THURMOND. Yes; I wholeheart- 
edly agree with the Senator from Ne- 
braska, and I believe what he has said 
is absolutely correct. 

Mr. HRUSKA. If by chance or de- 
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sign there should be a violation of the 
Federal Constitution by State legisla- 
tures in this regard, that would be a 
problem for the Supreme Court to pass 
upon; is that not true? 

Mr, THURMOND. That is correct. 

Mr. HRUSKA. And who are we to pre- 
sume in advance to circumscribe legis- 
latively the areas within which the States 
must function, and which they must not 
exceed, with regard to State wiretapping 
legislation? It would be presumptuous 
on our part, would it not? 

Mr. THURMOND. That is absolutely 
correct, and I think the Senator has put 
his finger right on the problem and you 
have pointed out the reason for seeking 
an amendment to this provision. 

Mr. HRUSKA. I thank the Senator 
and again commend him for his con- 
tribution. 

Mr. THURMOND. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska. 

EXHIBIT 1 
IS THE SUPREME COURT REALLY SUPREME? 
(By Eugene H. Methvin) 


Recent controversial rulings by the High 
Bench raise anew the troubling issue: Who 
is the ultimate arbiter of the Constitution? 
Our founding fathers provided a foresighted 
answer. 

Fifty-two percent of the American people 
rate the Supreme Court’s performance as 
“only fair” or “poor,” according to a recent 
Louis Harris opinion poll. “The Justices are 
stretching the judicial process to try to 
translate their notion of an ideal society into 
reality,” says Prof. Philip B. Kurland, editor 
of the University of Chicago Law School's 
Supreme Court Review. From legal scholars 
to the man in the street, from Congress to 
the Justices themselves, this most revered of 
our governmental institutions is today draw- 
ing stinging criticism. 

Some of the most eloquent protests have 
come from within the Court itself. In 1962, 
when the Supreme Court invaded the polit- 
ical thicket of legislative reapportionment, 
the late Justice Felix Frankfurter denied that 
the Court had constitutional authority for its 
move. He accused his colleagues of “a mas- 
sive repudiation of the experience of our 
whole past.” 

In another case last year, Justice Byron 
R. White charged the Supreme Court with 
laying down specific rules that have “no 
significant support” in the history of the 
Constitution, 

Justice John M. Harlan has despairingly 
proclaimed that recent Court decisions 
amount “to nothing less than an exercise of 
the amending power by this Court.” 


DIRECTION ET DECISION 


Repeatedly in recent years the Court has 
claimed vast new powers to change by judi- 
cial decree the shape of our constitutional 
system. A narrow majority of “activist” Jus- 
tices, spear-headed by Chief Justice Earl War- 
ren and Justice William O. Douglas, has in- 
creasingly taken away from juries and legis- 
latures—the two authentic voices of the 
people—crucial decisions affecting the order 
and direction of American life. 

Consider the Court’s decisions in three 
vital areas: 

School Prayer. The Court has declared that 
reading the Bible or saying the Lord’s Prayer 
(or even a non-sectarian prayer) in volun- 
tary classroom religious exercises is uncon- 
stitutional. It has relied on the theory that 
the First Amendment (“Congress shall make 
no law respecting an establishment of reli- 
gion, or prohibiting the free exercise there- 
of”) somehow requires the Court to impose 
a wall of separation between religion and 
any sort of governmental activity. 
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This notion is “sheer invention,” say many 
distinguished law scholars, among them 
Dean Erwin Griswold of Harvard Law School. 
We have, Griswold says, “a spiritual and 
cultural tradition of which we ought not 
to be deprived by judges carrying into effect 
the logical implications of absolutist no- 
tions not expressed in the Constitution, and 
surely never contemplated by those who put 
the constitutional provisions into effect.” 

Reapportionment. In one stroke, in June 
1964, the Court rendered “unconstitutional” 
the legislatures of most of the 50 states. The 
action boldly asserted a judicial power never 
before claimed. It was based on the 14th 
Amendment. The dictum that “no state shall 
deny to any person the equal protection of 
the laws” means, said Chief Justice Warren, 
that states cannot adopt “Little Federal” 
plans, in which one house of the legislature 
is apportioned like the U.S. Senate, to ac- 
commodate other factors (historic, econom- 
ic or geographic) than population. The 
states must, instead, elect both houses on a 
“one man, one vote” basis. 

Justices Potter Stewart and Tom Clark 
objected sharply. They called the Court’s 
action “the fabrication of a constitutional 
mandate,” and said, “The Draconian pro- 
nouncement finds no support in the words 
of the Constitution, in any prior decision of 
this Court, or in the 175-year political his- 
tory of our Federal Union.” 

The quarrel arose because many state 
legislatures had failed to reapportion their 
districts as people moved from country to 
city and from city to suburbs. Other states, 
however, had reapportioned conscientious- 
ly—Colorado, for one. In 1962, Coloradans 
went to the polls to choose between two 
reapportionment plans, and voted 305,700 to 
172,725 in favor of a “Little Federal” plan 
which gave Colorado's lightly populated 
western mountains and eastern wheatlands 
a few more members in the state senate 
than their population warranted. A majority 
in every county, including urban Denver, 
supported this plan. 

Justices Clark and Stewart pleaded with 
the Court to avoid destroying such local 
initiative and decision. Under the “equal 
protection” clause, they said, federal courts 
might properly void any systems which pre- 
vent ultimate majority rule. “Beyond this 
there is nothing in the federal Constitution 
to prevent a state from choosing any elec- 
toral legislative structure it thinks best 
suited.” Colorado simply “sought to provide 
that no identifiable minority shall be com- 
pletely silenced or engulfed,” an aim that 
“fully comports with the letter and spirit of 
our constitutional traditions.” The Justices 
pleaded in vain. 

Criminal Procedures. Historically, the ad- 
ministration of criminal justice has been left 
to the states. The Constitution originally 
gave the federal government no authority 
whatever to intervene in ordinary criminal 
matters. However, the 14th Amendment for- 
bids states to deny a person “due process of 
law,” and the Court has now been using this 
language as reason to impose a new set of 
detailed, and controversial, rules of its own 
making on state law enforcement. 

In 1961, for example, five Justices asserted 
that “due process” requires a state judge to 
keep physical evidence from the jury if he 
finds any legal fault with the police search 
that obtained it. That overruled long-stand- 
ing Supreme Court decisions and nullified 
contrary rules in 26 states. Then, in 1964, five 
Justices prohibited the century-old practice 
in 15 states of letting the jury decide whether 
a confession has been coerced. Justice Clark 
protested: “Dependence on jury trials is the 
keystone of our system of criminal justice, 
and I regret that the Court lends its weight 
to the destruction of this great safeguard to 
our liberties.” 

In June 1966, Chief Justice Warren and 
four fellow Justices imposed on all states a 
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new rule, never before followed in any state: 
Judges must also keep a confession from the 
jury unless police can prove beyond doubt 
that they warned the suspect of his rights, 
and even furnished him a lawyer throughout 
interrogation if he wished. 

There is mounting evidence that the 
Court’s massive federalization of criminal 
justice has grievously crippled law enforce- 
ment. FBI statistics show that, since the 1961 
ruling, the rate at which police are solving 
reported crimes—a rate which had held 
steady for years—has dropped by almost ten 
percent. In New York City, after last year's 
ruling on interrogations, the proportion of 
unsolved murders increased by 40 percent. 
Indeed, the Supreme Court's rulings have 
compelled the freeing of many apprehended 
and confessed criminals. 

Last September, for example, a woman 
stood before Brooklyn Judge Michael Kern. 
She had confessed to taping her four-year- 
old son’s mouth and hands and beating him 
to death with a broomstick and a rubber 
hose. Nevertheless, because of the new 
Supreme Court ruling, her signed confession, 
the state’s only evidence, had to be thrown 
out. 

“Thank you, your honor,” the woman 
said. 

“Don’t thank me,” the judge replied icily. 
“Thank the United States Supreme Court. 
You killed the child and you ought to go to 
jail.” 

CONFLICTING PHILOSOPHIES 


These highly controversial decisions reflect 
a titanic clash of judicial philosophies in 
today’s Supreme Court. Justices Harlan, 
White and Stewart are currently the chief 
representatives of the philosophy of judicial 
restraint propounded by the great jurist Oli- 
ver Wendell Holmes: In a democratic 
society, judges who never face the discipline 
of the ballot box must defer to elected legis- 
lators in policy choices—and leave it to the 
voters to discipline the legislators at the 
polls if the legislators decisions are bad. A 
judge should declare a legislative act un- 
constitutional only when he is certain that 
reasonable men could not disagree. Other- 
wise, said Holmes, even though the legisla- 
tors have decided unwisely, a judge is 
obligated to say, “Damn em, let em do it!” 

On the other side in today’s Court, Chief 
Justice Warren, Justice Douglas and usually 
Justice Hugo L. Black represent the activist 
philosophy, or what is sometimes called “poli- 
tical jurisprudence,” This school holds that 
constitutional claims coming to the Supreme 
Court involve, primarily, conflicting values 
and interests. There may be no express law 
relevant to today's conditions. So, in weigh- 
ing conflicting interests, the Justices must 
impose their own “social preferences.” This 
philosophy sees the Justices as the modern 
interpreters of the values expressed in “our 
living Constitution.” 

Last year, for example, the Court outlawed 
Virginia’s poll tax—even though it had 
unanimously upheld a similar tax 29 years 
before. Even Justice Black denounced this 
change by judicial decree as “an attack on 
the concept of a written constitution which 
is to survive unless changed through the 
amendment process.” 

But do we want the Court to be such a 
lawgiving body? Carried very far, this philos- 
ophy would mean in effect abandoning our 
written Constitution. The High Bench would 
become not a court of law but a Grand Policy 
Council, a “Big Brother Club,” as one law 
professor irreverently dubbed the activists. 

From the first, men like Thomas Jefferson 
feared the federal judiciary as a dangerous, 
fundamentally anti-democratic power. Their 
fears have proved valid. For half a century 
(between 1890 and 1937), reactionary ac- 
tivists” on the Court virtually destroyed the 
nation’s legislative ability to cope with the 
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industrial revolution, to regulate wages and 
working conditions, child labor, utilities, 
railroads, labor-management wars. They 
nullified 52 acts of Congress and 228 state 
laws. Ultimately, in the “limited constitu- 
tional revolution” of 1937, President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, Congress and public pres- 
sure persuaded three activist Justices to re- 
tire or switch, thus allowing needed social 
legislation to stand. 

Today, the Court is again exhibiting judi- 
cial “activism’—only this time designed to 
impose radical change instead of a freeze. 
“When in the name of interpretation, the 
Court adds something to the Constitution 
that was deliberately excluded from it,” 
warns Justice Harlan, “the Court in reality 
substitutes its view of what should be so 
for the amending process.” 


TO GUARD THE GUARDIANS 


Who is the ultimate arbiter of our Consti- 
tution? Does the Constitution limit the Jus- 
tices as well as the legislators and the 
President? 

The founding fathers, understanding the 
tendency of all men to grasp ever more 
power, labored to subject every branch of 
government to checks and balances. They 
Specifically included the Supreme Court. To 
the ancient question; Who will guard these 
guardians?” they answered emphatically, 
“The people—through their elected repre- 
sentatives.” And, historically, we have as- 
serted that authority on many occasions, 

For example, one powerful check on the 
Court is the President’s power of appoint- 
ment. In 1870, President Ulysses S. Grant 
filled two vacancies. The votes of these new 
Justices made it possible to reverse a recent 
erucial decision, which declared that Con- 
gress had no power to issue paper money. 
Last June's crucial five-four decision on 
criminal confessions could not have been 
made had not President Johnson’s first ap- 
pointee, Justice Abe Fortas, promptly lined 
up with the activists. Since Justice Clark, a 
moderate, has recently retired, and since sev- 
eral Justices are over 65, Presidential ap- 
pointments may completely reshape the 
Court in the next few years. 

The Constitution also plainly specifies two 
major ways in which Congress can check the 
Court: 

The 14th Amendment—under which the 
Supreme Court has dictated state legislative 
apportionments and criminal procedures— 
specifically names Congress as the protector 
of the rights it creates. While Congress can- 
not reverse a Supreme Court decision in a 
specific case, it can write new remedies which 
the Court is then obligated to apply in re- 
solving such cases in the future. Last year, 
for examp-e, Chief Justice Warren specifically 
acknowledged that Congress may, by simple 
statute, write rules different from those that 
the Court handed down for police interroga- 
tions. 

Article III empowers Congress to make 
“exceptions and regulations” to the Court’s 
appellate jurisdiction. Thus the Constitu- 
tion explicitly makes our elected legislators 
the supreme judges—by simple majority 
vote—of what types of cases the Court may 
decide. Says Herbert Wechsler, Columbia Law 
School professor and director of the Ameri- 
can Law Institute, “The plan of the Consti- 
tution was quite simply that Congress would 
decide from time to time how far the fed- 
eral judicial institution should be used. Con- 
gress has the power, by enactment of a sta- 
tute, to strike at what it deems judicial ex- 
cess.” 

Thus the judges are not the sole arbiters of 
the Constitution. The framers of the Con- 
stitution laid on Congress a duty to define 
the rights it provided, and to act as a coun- 
terweight to the Court. 

“BEYOND THE BOUNDS” 


Though it has acted at other times—for 
example, in 1868, when it stripped the Court 
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of power to hear appeals in habeas corpus 
cases—Congress has failed so far to rein in 
the present Court. In 1964, the House did 
vote 218-175 to forbid the Court to interfere 
in state legislative apportionments. This 
simple majority vote was under Article III, 
sufficient. But in the Senate, an attempt 
was made to seek passage of the measure 
as a constitutional amendment, and it 
missed—by seven votes—the required two- 
thirds majority. An amendment to permit 
voluntary school prayer also failed by a 
narrow margin. Both goals might well have 
been accomplished, by a simple majority 
vote, under Article III and the 14th Amend- 
ment. 

Some scholars are convinced that the pres- 
ent Supreme Court would have declared any 
such effort unconstitutional. Others argue, 
however, that if the Court had gone to that 
extreme, Congress could then have retaliated 
by restricting the Court’s future jurisdic- 
tion in cases of the kind under Article III. 

In the absence of such an effort to check 
the Court, five Supreme Court Justices, in 
alliance with one third of either House or 
Senate, are—by “interpretation”—radically 
amending our Constitution. Yet amendment 
is supposed to require a two-thirds vote of 
Congress and ratification by three fourths of 
the state legislatures. 

The great liberal Justice Benjamin N. Car- 
dozo wrote: “Judges have, of course, the 
power, though not the right, to travel be- 
yond the bounds set to judicial innovation by 
precedent and custom. Nonetheless, by that 
abuse of power, they violate the law.” 

The founding fathers named Congress as 
the referee to guard the bounds beyond 
which the Justices should not go. The time 
has come for our elected representatives to 
blow the whistle. 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, as debate 
begins on the Omnibus Crime Control 
and Safe Streets Act of 1967, I have been 
questioned a number of times about the 
true public support for strong firearms 
legislation. 

Admittedly, the questions were in the 
transparent disguise so frequently used 
by the gun lobby to generate the impres- 
sion that public support is lacking for 
an honest Federal law that would at 
the least shut off the pipeline of firearms 
to criminals, both amateur and pro- 
fessional. 

Some flacks of the firearms interests 
innocently print items questioning the 
need and the support for a law tough 
enough to cut down on the easy pur- 
chase of firearms by those most likely 
to misuse them. 

Of course, some flacks lend themselves 
to this lobbying effort not so innocently. 

For the benefit of my colleagues, and 
so that the Recorp will be correct as we 
begin the debate on S. 917, the Omnibus 
Crime Control and Safe Streets Act of 
1967, I ask unanimous consent that the 
following newspaper editorials be printed 
in the RECORD. 

These expressions of public support 
are from newspapers large and small, 
east and west, north and south. They 
are from States referred to as “hunting” 
States, those States often thought of as 
opposing strong firearms laws. 

These expressions of public support ap- 
proach the need for better laws from a 
number of different views, all valid, and 
legitimate and all germaine to the abso- 
lute need for Congress to act now and 
produce a law that will help States, coun- 
ties, and cities enforce their own laws and 
ordinances by limiting the now vir- 
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tually unrestricted traffic in mail-order 
firearms. 

First, I should point out what the Ben- 
nington, Vt., Banner had to say last Sep- 
tember 8 when FBI Director J. Edgar 
Hoover asked for firearms legislation that 
would make his massive task a little 
easier. 

The Banner said: 


A reasonable statement, when you think 
about it. If Congress fails to act on the pres- 
ent firearms control bill, it is conceivable— 
just conceivable—that the nex: time around 
it will have second thoughts and insert Hoov- 
er’s registration suggestion too. 


Mr. President, I ask that the entire 
editorial be printed at this point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


From the Bennington (Vt.) Banner, 
Sept. 8, 1967] 


ULTIMATUM FROM THE FBI 


By almost anyone’s standards, FBI Direc- 
tor J. Edgar Hoover would be considered a 
traditionalist, an officeholder less interested 
in breaking new ground than in relying upon 
the tried-and-true. While the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation seeks to keep up with the 
most modern techniques of crime control, it 
does so within the legal framework estab- 
lished by Congress. It is rightly less inter- 
ested in promoting new laws than in enforc- 
ing existing ones. 

Hence it is of some importance that the 
FBI diretcor is today speaking out more 
strongly than ever in favor of the federal 
gun-control legislation stalled in Congress. 
The unequivocal tone of Hoover's latest mes- 
sage, in the September FBI bulletin, suggests 
that this is one congressional battle that the 
bureau will not let go by default. 

Director Hoover puts the FBI squarely be- 
hind the administration's much-worked-over 
measure designed to correct some of the 
salient weaknesses in present firearms con- 
trols. The bill would end mail-order gun 
sales to individuals (but not to stores); li- 
cense all firearms manufacturers and dealers; 
regulate over-the-counter sales of firearms 
and restrict the importation of military sur- 
plus guns. 

Declaring that the time for enacting these 
controls is now, Hoover writes: “Strong meas- 
ures must be taken, and promptly, to pro- 
tect the public.” 

As a policeman, and not a legislator, he 
leaves no room for political compromise on a 
bill that already has been modified and 
watered down endlessly. As a matter of fact, 
he would go a big step further than the ad- 
ministration proposes by requiring local 
registration of all weapons. 

As the FBI director told a congressional 
committee: “You have to get a license for 
your dog; you have to get a license to drive a 
car; you have to get a license to go into 
business ventures. I see no great problem to 
the individual in requiring all guns to be 
registered if the owner has nothing to hide 
and if he is a law-abiding citizen.” 

A reasonable statement, when you think 
about it. If Congress fails to act on the pres- 
ent firearms-control bill, it is conceivable— 
just conceivable—that the next time around 
it will have second thoughts and insert 
Hoover's registration suggestion too. 


Mr. DODD. Next, Mr. President, I 
would like my colleagues to consider what 
some small papers, papers closest to the 
people, feel about the proliferation of 
firearms in the home and in the hands 
of those who should really not have them. 

For example, consider the comment of 
the Portsmouth, N.H., Herald on Septem- 
ber 1, 1967: 
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No sensible person maintains that tight- 
ening up somewhat on the sale and 
possession of guns, notably banning the in- 
terstate mail order sales which now enable 
anyone at all to get his hands on a lethal 
weapon, would end incidents of the kind 
cited above. But such a law would tend to 
hamper the trigger-happy, and that’s emi- 
nently worth doing. 


Mr. President, I ask that the entire 
editorial of the Herald be printed at this 
point along with the equally strong views 
of the Middletown, Ohio, Journal and the 
Williston, N. Dak., Herald. 

In each case the comments are well 
thought out, sensitive, and reflect what 
is clearly the over-riding sentiment of the 
bulk of the American public. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Herald, 


Portsmouth (N.H.) 
Sept. 2, 1967] 


CURBING THE TRIGGER-HAPPY 


On one recent day, these incidents were 
in the news: 

In Pittsburgh, a nine-year-old boy asleep 
with three other boys in a back yard was 
killed by a bullet. Police said it apparently 
came from a rifle fired by a young man to 
“scare away” a neighbor’s dog. 

In Miami, a motorist described as having 
“a kind of half smile on his face” raced 
through the city shooting a pistol at random 
from his car. Four truck drivers, a construc- 
tion machine driver and an off-duty police- 
man were wounded. 

In North Hollywood, Calif., a 23-year-old 
mother reportedly playing a hide-and-seek 
prank at a neighbor’s home was shot and 
killed by a young man—a guest at the 
home—who picked up a loaded pistol from 
a nightstand and fired at what he thought 
was a prowler 

These incidents came on the heels of 
police seizure of an arsenal—scores of weap- 
ons ranging from a machete to an anti-tank 
gun—assembled by alleged members of right- 
wing organizations in New York. Not long 
before, there had been successive news stories 
about multiple killings with guns. 

It cannot rationally be argued that tighter 
control legislation would have prevented all 
or indeed any of these tragic incidents. But 
a good case can be made for the contention 
that, had guns not been so readily accessible, 
some of them might not have occurred. 

This is the rationale underlying the drive 
for stronger federal gun control law. No 
sensible person maintains that tightening 
up somewhat on sale and possession of guns, 
notably by banning interstate mail order 
sales which now enable anyone at all to get 
his hands on a lethal weapon, would end 
incidents of the kind cited above. But such a 
law would tend to hamper the trigger-happy, 
and that’s eminently worth doing. 


[From the Williston (N. Dak.) Herald, Apr. 
1, 1968] 
Guns To SPAWN Sorrow, TROUBLE 

A vague anxiety, compounded of fear of 
another long, hot summer of racial strife and 
the rising crime rate, has resulted in a 15 to 
20 per cent increase in gun sales across the 
country, according to a Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers survey. 

There is nothing new to this. The same 
phenomenon has been noted in every city 
after every riot. But never before have so 
many, ordinary, decent citizens, both white 
and Negro, been arming themselves in prep- 
aration for some sort of threat to their per- 
sonal safety and that of their families. 

Howeowners, housewives, businessmen, cab 
drivers, people who have never owned a gun 
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and don't know how to handle one, are buy- 
ing revolvers, pistols, rifles, shotguns and 
ammunition. Few states or municipalities 
have restrictions on sales or guns, and what 
laws exist are easily circumvented. 

There are several tragic aspects to this 
situation. 

Almost all the damage and loss of life in 
all of the riots has been suffered in the Negro 
areas of the cities. The few times that Negroes 
have “invaded” white neighborhoods, it has 
been in peaceful demonstrations, often met 
by abuse and violence or the threat of vio- 
lence on the part of whites. 

As for crime, this, too, is in great part a 
matter of Negro against Negro. The fact that 
law-abiding Negroes now feel they must arm 
themselves says more about the failure of 
the police to protect the ghetto dwellers 
from the criminals among them than it does 
about any plan to make war on the whites, 

Ironically, the kind of crime that poses the 
real danger to America—the big-time, syndi- 
cated crime that syphons off billions of dol- 
lars a year out of the pockets of everyone, 
that corrupts government—does not seem to 
frighten people at all. 

Even if all these guns are never used in a 
racial civil war—a prospect almost too ter- 
rible to contemplate—guns do have a way of 
going off. 

How many newspaper stories will we read 
in years to come of little children finding 
forgotten guns hidden away in drawers and 
closets, with the all-too-familiar conse- 
quences? 

How many people now buying guns will 
later have cause to regret that action for the 
rest of their lives? 

[From the Middletown, (Ohio) Journal 
Mar. 29, 1968] 


Gun DEATHS AT HOME 


The role of the gun in fatal hunting acci- 
dents is well known. So is the dominant 
part guns play as the weapon in homi- 
cides, Some may be surprised to learn, how- 
ever, that last year guns accounted for 1,600 
fatalities in American homes. That was an 
increase of seven per cent over the previous 
year. 

The figures come from the National Safety 
Council, which takes the occasion to offer 
some advice directed especially at parents. 
It is urged that greater efforts be made 
to keep firearms out of the hands of the un- 
trained and the immature, and that more 
emphasis be placed on teaching and prac- 
ticing gun safety. That is sound counsel in 
a society where scores of millions have guns 
in their homes. 

The wisdom of the National Safety Coun- 
cil’s advice on firearms is given further em- 
phasis by the fact that gun purchases are 
on the rise, partly in reaction to talk of 
more urban violence. Those who possess fire- 
arms must recognize that with ownership 
goes responsibility. If that principle were 
generally accepted, and acted on as it ought 
to be, the number of gun fatalities in the 
home might be reduced. 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, the editorial 
opinion of another group of publishers 
generally addresses itself more directly 
to the problem of actually getting legis- 
lation out of the clutches of the firearms 
lobby and into law. 

They are concerned about Congress 
dragging its feet while neighborhoods 
become shooting galleries. Their argu- 
ments are sensible, rational, and come 
from the heart of the American people. 

Let me briefly quote just some of the 
observations of the hometown press 
across the Nation. 

The Grand Junction, Colo., Sentinel 
began its editorial this way: 
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The gun lobby seems to have effectively 
killed any drive for reasonable firearms leg- 
islation in the near future. That success was 
gained in part by distorting the facts 


Now I don’t agree that this Congress 
will kill that legislation, that it will fail 
to pass title IV of the Omnibus Crime 
Control and Safe Streets Act of 1967 but 
that is the impression the lobbies try to 
create. But in creating it at the Sentinel 
their distortions came through loud and 
clear. 

The Chicago Daily News said: 

It is past time for Congress to heed the 
wishes of the nation’s majority and write 
meaningful new gun controls into the fed- 
eral code. 


The Dayton, 
said: 


Our point is that, as Congress recon- 
venes after Easter recess, the will of the 
American public should now be determined 
and acted upon. The high pressure tactics of 
the National Rifle Association have prevailed 
for too long. It is time to act firmly to bring 
under some kind of reasonable discipline the 
virtual anarchy regarding gun sales, ship- 
ment and registration. 


The San Diego, Calif., Union said: 


No legitimate sportsman should be vic- 
tim of tighter gun control. But if guns and 
known criminals can be kept apart, the hope 
for a reduction in violent crime is real. 


The Dayton, Ohio, News said: 


While Congressmen continue to spend 
much time and money to find out what 
legislation their constituents want, bills on 
firearms controls, overwhelmingly sought by 
the public are consistently denied... . This 
doesn't make sense . . Congress has balked. 
It has bowed to the gun lobbies, particularly 
the National Rifle Association which passes 
off America’s anti-firearm feeling as “hysteri- 
cal in nature”. ... How long will it take a 
people deeply concerned about crime in their 
midst to move to control the principal weap- 
on of the criminal: guns? 


And, there are others, Mr. President, 
many others. 

So that my colleagues better under- 
stand the mood of the public, the wishes 
of most—and I emphasize most—of the 
people back home, I ask these news items 
be spread on the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the news 
items were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Rochester (N.Y.) Democrat & 
Chronicle, Apr. 11, 1968] 


More Gun CONTROLS NEEDED 


It’s hard to understand the reluctance of 
the Senate to impose some controls on the 
sale of rifles and shotguns. The Judiciary 
Committee did add to the safe streets and 
crime control bill one amendment prohibit- 
ing the sale through the mails of pistols and 
other handguns. But it turned down an 
amendment to extend the same regulation 
to rifles and shotguns. 

No one supposes that even the most strin- 
gent firearms controls could eliminate all 
risk of assassination, murder, or other crimi- 
nal misuse of weapons. But surely it would 
reduce the risk. 

The right to bear arms ought to be accom- 
panied by obligation—the obligation of going 
through clearly-defined channels to purchase 
weapons. The virtually unregulated right to 
purchase rifles by mail is subject to too much 
abuse. As things stand now, too many peo- 
ple have too easy access to too many weapons. 
More restraints are badly needed. 


Ohio, Journal-Herald 
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[From the Asheville (N.C.) Citizen-Times, 
Apr. 9, 1968] 
Is LIMITED GUN CONTROL NEARING? 


After six years of periodic debate, the Sen- 
ate Sunialacy Committee has finally voted to 
ban the mail-order sale of hand-guns, 
though not rifles and shotguns. And, while 
that is a seeming inconsistency, it is clearly a 
sup to “sportsmen” groups who oppose any 

ontrol whatever. 

Se yecamably the solons reasoned that rifles 
and shotguns, because of their greater bulk, 
are less easy to conceal and are thus less like- 
ly to be sought by hoodlums, delinquents, 
and other potential killers. They discount 
the fact that such weapons are equally 
deadly. 

Even so, the move banning mail-order pis- 
tol sales must be welcomed as a small step 
forward. Such sales have reached alarming 
proportions and the evidence indicates that 
many of the mail-order buyers are people 
who could not qualify for the purchase of a 
gun in their own communities. 

The proposed ban is part of a comprehen- 
sive anti-crime bill that may not survive re- 
view by the full Senate once it clears the 
Judiciary Committee. But the mounting 
crime rate and events of recent days in many 
American cities, testify to the need. 

[From the Rhinebeck (N. .) Gazette, Aug. 
31, 1967] 
GUNS IN THE NEWS 

On one recent day, these incidents were 
in the news: 

In Pittsburgh, a nine-year-old boy asleep 
with three other boys in a back yard was 
killed by a bullet. Police said it apparently 
came from a rifle fired by a young man to 
“scare away“ a neighbor's dog. 

In Miami, a motorist described as having 
“a kind, of half smile on his face” raced 
through the city shooting a pistol at random 
from his car. Four truck drivers, a construc- 
tion machine driver and an off-duty police- 
man were wounded. 

In North Hollywood, Calif., a 23-year-ola 
mother reportedly playing a hide-and-seek 
prank at a neighbor's home was shot and 
killed by a young man—a guest at the home— 
who picked up a loaded pistol from a night- 
stand and fired at what he thought was a 
prowler. 

These incidents came on the heels of police 
seizure of an arsenal—scores of weapons 
ranging from a machete to an anti-tank 
gun—assembled by alleged members of right 
wing organizations in New York. Not long 
before, there had been successive news stories 
about multiple killings with guns. 

It cannot rationaliy be argued that tight- 
er firearms control legislation would have 
prevented all or indeed any of these tragic 
occurrences. But a good case can be made 
for the contention that, had guns not been 
so readily accessible, some of the incidents 
might not have occurred. 

This is the rationale underlying the drive 
for stronger federal gun control law. No 
sensible person maintains that tightening 
up somewhat on sale and possession of guns, 
notably by banning interstate mail order 
sales which now enable anyone at all to get 
his hands on a lethal weapon, would end 
incidents of the kind cited above. But such 
a law would tend to hamper the trigger- 
happy. 

[From the Dayton (Ohio) News, 
Apr. 16, 1968] 
How Lone UNTIL Gun CONTROLS? 

While congressmen continue to spend much 
time and money to find out what legislation 
their constituents want, bills on firearm con- 
trols, overwhelmingly sought by the public, 
are consistently denied. 

This doesn’t make sense. Not in the light 
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of the assassinations of President Kennedy 
and Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr: Not in the 
light of statistics that show that firearms ac- 
count for more than 6,000 murders, 10,000 
suicides and 2,500 accidental deaths a year. 

National surveys and polls show that Amer- 
icans definitely want tighter restrictions on 
gun ownerships. Most agree with President 
Johnson who earlier this year urged C 
to “stop the trade in mail order murder.” 

A Gallup poll last year showed that 70 
per cent of the people surveyed wanted 
stricter laws for handguns; 61 per cent 
wanted stricter laws for rifles and shotguns; 
75 per cent wanted to prohibit the mailing 
of guns; 85 per cent wanted handguns reg- 
istered. 

In the face of all this, Congress has balked. 
It has bowed to the gun lobbies, particularly 
the powerful National Rifle Association which 
passes off America’s antifirearm feeling as 
“hysterical in nature.” 

“How many summers,” asked the President, 
“will we leave law enforcement with the 
single alternative—return fire—to thousands 
of firearms in the hands of the lawless? ?: 
How long will it take a people deeply con- 
cerned about crime in their midst to move to 
control the principal weapon of the crimi- 
nal: guns?” 

Yes—how long? 


[From the San Diego (Calif.) Union, 
Apr. 13, 1968] 
GUNS AND THE CRIMINAL 


The need for more comprehensive gun 
control to combat violent crime becomes 
daily more apparent. The alarming increase 
of 22 per cent in assaults with guns last 
year brought the total of 53,000 cases. 

Statistics produced by Sen. Thomas J. 
Dodd, Democrat of Connecticut, as chairman 
of the subcommittee on juvenile crime, 
clearly indicate that more than two-thirds of 
all murders are committed by those with 
criminal records. Dodd seeks to withhold 
firearms from known criminals in an attempt 
to reduce the number of potential murder 
weapons. 

No legitimate sportsman should be victim 
of tighter gun control. But if guns and 
known criminals can be kept apart, the hope 
for a reduction in violent crime is real. 

For years the nation has been led to believe 
that most murders are committed on impulse, 
by those with an otherwise unblemished 
record. 

But research now shows that the bulk of 
murders are committed by criminals already 
known to the police. 

A survey of the District of Columbia shows 
that 80 per cent of the killers with guns 
had a prior criminal record, 60 per cent had 
been arrested previously for crimes of vio- 
lence, and in 81 per cent of the cases the 
murderer and victim were known to each 
other. There is certainly impulse, too, in 86 
per cent of cases—but a previous criminal 
record, also. 

National figures are expected to bear out 
the Washington survey. Clearly the case for 
greater firearm control for known criminals 
is overwhelming. The Dodd amendment 
should be supported. 


[From “he Dayton (Ohio) Journal Herald, 
Apr. 16, 1968] 
Curs THOSE Guns! 

Congressmen favoring adequate gun-con- 
trol legislation think that now there may be 
grounds for hope, 

For the first time in 30 years a congression- 
al committee has approved a p: limi- 
tation on the sale and shipment of weapons, 

Nevertheless, in view of the violence that 
so often and so consistently involves guns in 
our nation—they’re used in 60 per cent of all 
murders—we believe the Senate Judiciary 
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committee action comes far too late and 
would accomplish far too little. 

Under the amendment to the anticrime bill 
which the committee approved, only hand- 
guns would be placed under some restraint. 
Any fool could still send away for a rifle or 
shotgun. Further, there is no mention of reg- 
istering any weapon whatsoever. 

Sponsors believe that rifles and shotguns 
will be reinstated during senate floor action. 
We hope they’re right. We're not optimistic. 

Those opposed to federal legislation are 
notoriously impervious to any appeal for ra- 
tional, sane gun regulation. The assassina- 
tion of Fresident Kennedy made no impres- 
sion on them. It is at least reasonable to pre- 
sume that neither will the murder of Martin 
Luther King. 

They are a minority, nevertheless. As noted 
in this column last year, the Gallup Poll has 
found that 75 per cent of all those surveyed 
believe “a person should not be able to send 
away for a gun through the mail”; 73 per cent 
are for a law requiring the registration of 
shotguns and rifles; 85 per cent favor regis- 
tering handguns. 

Our point is that, as congress reconvenes 
after the Easter recess, the will of the Ameri- 
can public should now be determined and 
acted upon. The high-pressure tactics of the 
National Rifle Association (NRA) have pre- 
vailed far to long, It is time to act firmly to 
bring under some kind of reasonable disci- 
pline the virtual anarchy regarding gun sales, 
shipment and registration. 


From the Chicago (III.) News, Apr. 29, 
1968] 


Let’s SPIKE THE SHOTGUNS 


The Senate Judiciary Committee's refusal 
to ban mail-order sales of shotguns and 
rifles in a bill to tighten federal gun controls 
is a grave mistake. The evidence is clear that 
these weapons—no less lethal than the hand- 
guns covered by the measure—are being 
used more and more in street violence 
throughout the nation, And it is especially 
true here in Chicago, where young South 
Side hoodlums rely increasingly on shot- 
guns to impose their reign of terror. 

Chicago’s gun-registration ordinance and 
the state law requiring the registration of 
gun owners will place formidable obstacles 
in the way of juveniles seeking to purchase 
arms. But the illegitimate traffic in guns may 
increase as a consequence. A federal prohibi- 
tion of mail-order sales of gums of all de- 
scriptions is one way of slowing down this 
clandestine traffic. In the long run, only 
uniform state gun laws, reinforced by local 
ordinances and a stringent federal code, can 
cope effectively with the threat posed by the 
promiscuous flow of firearms. 

Since that day is far off, Americans as a 
whole are entitled to whatever protection 
Congress can devise now. Most gun owners 
are law-abiding citizens and two out of every 
three of them favor strict federal controls, ac- 
cording to the latest Harris Survey on the 
subject. The minority who oppose strict con- 
trols suffer under a miconception fostered 
by the National Rifle Assn. and other mem- 
bers of the gun lobby that regulations of any 
kind somehow deprives them of a constitu- 
tional right. 

What the Constitution says on this point 
is contained in Article II of the Bill of 
Rights: “A well-regulated militia, being nec- 
essary to the security of a free state, the right 
of the people to keep and bear arms shall not 
be infringed.” The right to bear arms is 
thus clearly spelled out only as it pertains 
to participation in a militia—the term then 
in use for what has today become the Na- 
tional Guard. The possession of arms under 
any other circumstances is a privilege—like 
driving an automobile—and it is subject to 
licensing and any other reasonable form of 
regulation that federal, state and local au- 
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thorities may prescribe in the public in- 
terest. 

It is past time for Congress to heed the 
wishes of the nation’s majority and write 
meaningful new gun controls into the fed- 
eral code. 

[From the Grand Junction (Colo.) 
Sentinel, Apr. 3, 1968] 
Firearms Laws 

The gun lobby seems to have effectively 
killed any drive for reasonable firearms legis- 
lation in the near future. That success was 
gained, in part, by distorting facts. 

One of the top arguments has been that 
“most murders are not committed by crimi- 
nals.” The argument has been backed by the 
statement that “Annual murder statistics 
show that more than half of the murders are 
commited on ‘impulse’ and the victim is a 
spouse, a member of the family or a friend.” 

The truth is that while most murders are 
“impulse” murders, the impulse comes, most 
frequently, to a criminal with a gun in his 
hand; a criminal who could not legally pos- 
sess a gun if we had any sort of effective leg- 
islation regulating sale of guns. 

The results of a study of 120 major cities 
now being tabulated by the Senate subcom- 
mittee studying the problem offer ample 
proof that the gun lobby has distorted facts. 

The study proves that most of those who 
commit murder with a gun had already been 
identified by prior criminal records as per- 
sons who should not have access to firearms. 
They were demonstrably people most likely 
to use a firearm in a crime. 

The “profile of a killer’ for Washington, 
D.C., for instance, shows that from statistics 
gathered, the typical murderer in that city: 

Is usually a man, 34 years old. He uses a 
handgun to kill his friend, his wife or his 
girl friend. He has been arrested previously 
six times, twice for serious crimes, including 
once for a crime of violence. The killing usu- 
ally occurs after a fight on Saturday night 
after the victim and the killer have been 
drinking. And the killer uses a foreign-made 
handgun available in a nearby store or 
through the mail for about $14. 

National statistics show that 80 per cent of 
all killers who used a gun had a prior crimi- 
nal record; 78 per cent of all murderers had 
criminal records; the gun killer had an aver- 
age of six prior arrests before his first mur- 
der, two for serious offenses; 60 per cent of 
gun killers had been arrested for a crime of 
violence before the murder indictment. 


Mr. DODD. And, Mr. President, one 
more comment if I may. There are those 
who are characterized, or who fancy 
themselves as spokesmen for rural Amer- 
ica. They argue, and slickly, that rural 
Americans would be “inconvenienced” 
by a stronger firearms law, that it would 
interfere with their “way of life.” 

Wittingly or otherwise, these self- 
styled spokesmen for rural America all 
too frequently sketch the farmer, the 
sportsman, the small-town resident as an 
unsophisticated boob who has neither 
knowledge, nor feeling, nor any sensitiv- 
ity toward the problems of the Nation as 
a whole, 

I do not agree. I never have and never 
will. 

The Columbia, Mo., Tribune, quoting 
the Prairie Farmer, said: 

Newspapers have suggested that rural peo- 
ple are the stumbling block in efforts to con- 
trol indiscriminate use of firearms. The gun 
mystique, it is said, thrives in open spaces. 
But the overpowering sentiment in rural 


areas for the unrestricted ownership and use 
of guns is a myth. At least that is the case 
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in Indiana and Illinois, according to a recent 
Prairie Farmer poll. 


Mr. President, I ask that the full text 
of the Prairie Farmer’s remarks be 
printed at this point. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Columbia (Mo,) Tribune, May 19, 
1967] 
Gun MYTH 

Prairie Farmer: Newspapers have suggested 
that rural people are the stumbling block 
in efforts to control indiscriminate use of 
firearms. The gun mystique, it is said thrives 
in the open spaces. 

But the overpowering sentiment in rural 
areas for the unrestricted ownership and use 
of guns is a myth. At least that is the case 
in Indiana and Illinois, according to a recent 
Prairie Farmer poll. 

In personal interviews farm people were 
asked “Do you feel that more stringent efforts 
should be made to control the possession and 
use of firearms by the public?” The consen- 
sus in both states was: Yes, 55 percent; No, 
32 percent; and Undecided, 13 percent. 

In the three years since the death of Presi- 
dent Kennedy more than 50,000 Americans— 
10 times the Vietnam toll—have been gunned 
down by misfits, criminals, and of course, 
ordinary people who became careless. Too 
many fire a too-easily-available gun in anger 
and live to regretit.... 

An angry, emotional group insists that any 
gun-control bill is a sinister plot and con- 
spiracy to deprive Americans of their consti- 
tutional right to bear arms. 

This is nonsense. Those of us who are 
concerned about the mounting death toll 
from shooting merely want guns kept out 
of reach of juveniles, drug addicts, convicted 
criminals, and the mentally unbalanced. 
There is no need to deprive hunters and those 
who have a legitimate reason. 

Rural areas are just as concerned about 
this problem as anyone else. They want ac- 
tion by Congress. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Spone in the chair). The clerk will call 
the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO. 708 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, my pro- 
posed amendment No. 708 to S. 917 is an 
amendment in the nature of a substi- 
tute for title IV of the pending bill. I ask 
unanimous consent that, when that 
amendment is reprinted, the names of 
the following Senators be added as co- 
sponsors: My colleague from Nebraska 
{Mr. Curtis], the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. Fannin], the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. Tower], and the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
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House had passed the joint resolution 
(S.J. Res. 131) to designate May 20, 1968, 
as “Charlotte, N.C., Day,” with an 
amendment, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

1 5 bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


REPEAL OF CERTAIN ACTS RELAT- 
ING TO CONTAINERS FOR FRUITS 
AND VEGETABLES, AND FOR 
OTHER PURPOSES 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I wish to read a statement on be- 
half of the distinguished junior Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Jorpan], as 
follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR JORDAN OF NORTH 

CaROLINA 

On October 20, 1967, the Senate passed S. 
2068, which would repeal the Standard Con- 
tainers Acts of 1916 and 1928 and, in addi- 
tion, certain acts relating to naval stores, 
wool, and exportation of tobacco plants and 
seed. 


On March 11, 1968, the House of Repre- 
sentatives passed H.R. 13058, which would 
repeal the Standard Containers Act of 1916 
and 1928, but would not affect the three 
other laws which would be repealed by S. 
2068. The two bills are identical in substance 
insofar as they relate to the Standard Con- 
tainers Acts, so that all of the substance of 
H.R. 13058 is contained in S. 2068 as that 
bill was passed by the Senate. 

H.R. 13058 was referred to the Committee 
on Commerce, while S. 2068 was considered 
and reported by the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, on behalf of the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Jorpan], I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Commerce be discharged from the 
further consideration of the bill (H.R. 
13058) to repeal certain acts relating to 
containers for fruits and vegetables, and 
for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the immediate con- 
sideration of H.R. 13058, and that it be 
amended by striking out all after the 
enacting clause and inserting in lieu 
thereof the text of S. 2068, as passed by 
the Senate on October 20, 1967. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The clerk will state the amendment. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

(a) The Act of August 31, 1916, entitled 
“An Act to fix standards for climax baskets 
for grapes and other fruits and vegetables, 
and to fix standards for baskets and other 
containers for small fruits, berries, and vege- 
tables, and for other purposes” (39 Stat. 673, 
as amended; 15 U.S.C. 251-256) ; 

(b) The Act of May 21, 1928, entitled “An 
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Act to fix standards for hampers, round 
stave baskets, and splint baskets for fruits 
and vegetables, and for other purposes” (45 
Stat. 685, as amended; 15 U.S.C. 257-2571); 

(c) The Act of June 5, 1940, entitled “An 
Act to prohibit the exportation of tobacco 
seed and plants, except for experimental pur- 
poses” (54 Stat. 231; 7 U.S.C. 516-517); 

(d) The Naval Stores Act approved March 
3, 1923 (42 Stat. 1435; 7 U.S.C. 91-99); 

(e) The Act of May 17, 1928, entitled “An 
Act to authorize the appropriation for use 
by the Secretary of Agriculture of certain 
funds for wool standards, and for other pur- 
poses” (45 Stat. 593; 7 U.S.C. 415b-415d). 

Sec. 2. Section 10(b)(3) of the Act of No- 
vember 3, 1966 (80 Stat. 1302; 15 U.S.C, 1459 
(b) (3)), is amended to read as follows: 

“(3) containers subject to the provisions 
of the Act of August 3, 1912 (37 Stat. 250, 
as amended; 15 U.S.C. 231-233), or the Act 
of March 4, 1915 (38 Stat, 1186, as amended; 
15 U.S.C. 234-236) .” 

Sec. 3. This Act shall become effective sixty 
days after the date of its enactment. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill (H.R. 13058) was read the 
third time and passed. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR MILLER 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on April 17, the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Iowa [Mr. MILLER] gave the 
keynote address at the annual meeting 
of the Iowa Hospital Association in Des 
Moines. 

Because of its timeliness, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the address be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS BY JACK MILLER, U.S. SENATOR 
From Iowa 

“The Iowa Hospital Association faces the 
future confident that it will continue to 
meet its goal of more effective and economi- 
cal patient care through an expanding pro- 
gram of professional services and assistance 
to its members.” 

That statement, as you are aware, appears 
in one of your Association's brochures. 

It is responsible and forward-looking. It 
recognizes that hospital patients need, and 
assures them they will receive, effective and 
economical professional services. At the same 
time, it refiects the number one problem 
facing your group today—the cost factor. In 
fact, this is a major problem of the entire 
health industry. 

Over $30 billion a year is being spent on 
health care in the United States—over a 
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half billion in Iowa alone. Such an expendi- 
ture amounts to 7 percent of the total 
amount spent on all personal needs. And 
these health care expenditures are growing 
at a far faster rate than our population 
growth rate. 

The health industry is plagued by short- 
ages of trained personnel, a lack of adequate 
facilities, and criticisms of the way it or- 
ganizes and furnishes health care. Whether 
these criticisms are deserved or not, they 
still exist in the minds of many people. 

But your most severe problem, and related 
in one way or another to the others, is sharply 
rising costs. 

The Executive and Legislative branches of 
the federal government, state and local 
governments, and the insurance industry 
share your concern over this problem. 

The concern reached the point where, in 
early March, the newly designated Secretary 
of Health, Education and Welfare, Wilbur 
Cohen, remarked that Congress will not 
stand indefinitely for rising costs under the 
Medicare and Medicaid programs, the two 
areas which apparently have generated the 
most concern of the Administration. Cohen 
said if a means isn’t found to control costs, 
Congress “probably will take a meat-ax ap- 
proach,” which could mean ceilings on doc- 
tors’ fees and daily hospital charges. 

The concern has reached such a point that 
the President, in his Health Message to the 
Congress last month, implied that more fed- 
eral involvement in your activities could well 
loom in the future. 

It would have been constructive if these 
statements had been coupled with recogni- 
tion of the fact that the “guns and butter 
economic philosophy has resulted in chronic 
budget deficits, worsening inflation, and ab- 
normally high interest rates without which 
the problem of cost control would be rela- 
tively minor. 

Although the key word in President John- 
son’s message appears to be “incentives,” the 
federal intervention threat is there none- 
theless. 

He proposed that federal aid formulas be 
revised to provide incentives to hospitals 
which voluntarily curtail waste and duplica- 
tion. He suggested that the same approach 
be applied to schools which do the best job 
of turning out graduates to meet the health 
Manpower shortage. And he expressed his 
policy that governmental powers be used to 
set a reasonable range of reimbursing drug 
costs in such federally supported programs 
as medicare, medicaid, and maternal-and- 
child health care. 

These are not new thoughts. They have 
been expressed before. Their feasibility will 
have to be evaluated on the basis of specific 
proposals rather than generalizations, Some 
way of providing high-quality health care 
more efficiently and at lower cost must be 
found, however, or the price tags resulting 
from the present spiral will surely exceed the 
reach of millions of citizens. Some of you 
may have seen the January 22 issue of U.S. 
News and World Report, which forecast a 
cost of $630 per day for a semi-private room 
in a hospital by the year 2,000 if inflation 
continues at the same pace as during the 
previous thirty years. 

The best way is for those in control of our 
federal government to put its financial house 
in order, but there is little—outside of a few 
speeches—in the present Washington atmos- 
phere to warrant confidence that this will 
be done. 

The two old stand-by methods of showing 
concern—let’s-study-it, and let’s-get-togeth- 
er-and-talk-about-it—are no longer accept- 
able to those affected. Their patience has 
worn thin and they are demanding action. 

The old methods are exemplified by the 
request of the President to former Secretary 
of Health, Education and Welfare John Gard- 
ner to study and submit a report on the 
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problem. This was in August 1966. The report 
was completed and made public at the end 
of February 1967. As a follow-on, HEW called 
a national conference last June, and the 
findings of the conference were released this 
month. But already its findings are outdated, 
although they give a perspective to the con- 
ditions which exist today. 

State insurance commissioners have had 
to face repeated requests from Blue Cross 
for rate increases to match rising costs, and 
many studies have been made at the State 
level in response to such requests. However, 
there has been no real alternative to allow- 
ing increases. 

The Congress has, of course, had to con- 
cern itself with the cost problem in provid- 
ing for the financing of the medicare and 
medicaid programs. Cost estimates for these 
programs have proved to be embarrassingly 
lower than the actual figures, necessitating 
a tax increase. 

While health costs generally have been 
rising rapidly, hospital costs have risen even 
faster. The problem is so severe that the 
American Hospital Association has begun a 
public information program to explain to 
the public the reasons for the increases. This 
is most appropriate, for public attention on 
rising health costs tends to center on the 
hospitals, which are becoming more and 
more the focal point for all health care. 

In the past three years, Congress, at the 
Administration's urging, has enacted nearly 
30 new health measures. In doing so, it has 
added to the growing cost and manpower 
problems of the health industry. 

In the last three years, the federal govern- 
ment’s budget for health care has increased 
from $6 billion to nearly $14 billion annu- 
ally, and this does not include the $2.5 
billion budgeted for the care of service per- 
sonnel and veterans. 

Its expenditures on medical care for the 
elderly and the poor have gone up from $1 
billion to nearly $8 billion. 

Expenditures have risen from $2 billion to 
nearly $3 billion annually for construction of 
new laboratories, hospitals and health clinics 
and the training of the men and women 
to work in them. 

Federal appropriations to prevent and con- 
trol disease have risen from $450 million to 
nearly $700 million annually. 

In the last three years, 19.5 million Ameri- 
cans 65 and over have been brought under 
medical care provisions of the federal laws. 

And 30 million children have benefitted 
from federal funding for protection against 
diphtheria, polio, and other diseases. 

Even though an additional 100,000 doctors, 
nurses, dentists, laboratory technicians and 
other health workers are being trained this 
year, the health industry still faces serious 
manpower shortages. 

More than 850 medical, dental and nursing 
schools have enlarged their facilities or im- 
proved their programs, but the health in- 
dustry still is confronted with the need for 
more. 

Apparently resigned to inflationary policies, 
the President in his health message estimated 
that between 1965 and 1975 the cost of health 
care will increase by nearly 140 percent. 

Average payments per person will double 
from $200 a year to $400 a year. 

Drug payments will rise by 65 percent. 

Dental bills will increase 100 percent. 

Doctors’ bills will climb 160 percent. 

Payments for general hospital services will 
jump 250 percent. 

The dimensions of the federal government 
involvement was clearly outlined by the 
President in that health message. 

“Health expenditures in the United States,” 
he said, “are now nearly $50 billion a year. 
The Federal Government pays $14 billion 
of that amount (with) $16 billion requested 
in fiscal 1969.” 

And he warned that “unless the cost spiral 
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is stopped, the Nation's health bill could 
reach a staggering $100 billion by 1975.” 

Nothing was said about the role of the 
federal government in promoting inflation 
which has brought on much of the cost 
spiral, and this seems to be the implication: 
Unless the health industry takes action on 
its own, the federal government will. 

A year ago, the U.S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare reported that hos- 
pital costs rose 16 percent in 1966 compared 
with an average seven percent increase for the 
five previous years. This, of course, was the 
year Medicare first went into effect. 

At the same time, the American Hospital 
Association forecast that hospital costs per 
patient day would increase by 18.6 percent 
in 1967. 

However, the increase was not as great as 
expected and total hospital cost per patient 
day in 1967 amounted to $58.06—an increase 
of 15.4 percent over 1966. 

A 174 percent increase in payroll costs, 
due to inclusion of hospital employees under 
federal wage laws, and higher salaries for 
nurses and other paramedical personnel were 
largely responsible, the American Hospital 
Association said 

Wages and salaries accounted for $36.30 of 
the $58.06 cost—up from $30.92 in 1966. 

The AHA said 5,812 community hospitals 
incurred inpatient and outpatient expenses 
of $12.6 billion last year, up $2.1 billion from 
the 1966 figure. 

The admission of patients 65 and over rose 
5 percent in the last six months of 1967 over 
the corresponding period of 1966. (Medicare 
went into effect in the last six months of 
1966.) 

Hospitals, on the average, now employ 264 
persons for each 100 patients, compared with 
a 148-100 ratio in 1946. 

The key figure in the complex and trou- 
bling problem of spiraling hospital care costs 
is personnel costs. And, in turn, these have 
been aggravated by substantial increases in 
the cost of living due to inflation com- 
pounded by federal legislation which failed 
to gear eligibility tor health care to availabil- 
ity of personnel and facilities. 

Doctors have experienced similar cost in- 
creases in their offices. The number of health 
workers for each physician in 1940 was five. 
Today it is 13 and will probably increase to 
17 by 1970. 

As medical technology advances and in- 
creases the quality of health care, more 
highly trained and highly paid personnel 
are required to bring that high quality of 
care to as many people as possible—both in 
the doctors’ offices and in the hospitals. 

And no one knows better than you the 
added costs of equipment needed to give 
patients the benefit of these advances in 
medical technology. 

The 16 percent increase in hospital costs 
in 1966, compared with an average of seven 
percent per year for the previous five years, 
accompanied the first major breakthrough 
in hospital employee salaries in 20 years. 

Hospital costs will probably continue to rise 
steeply for the next three to five years and 
then level off as hospital wages catch up to 
some degree to the wages paid in business 
and industry. The American Hospital As- 
sociation projects a 25 percent increase in 
the average salary over the next two years. 

Hospitals are what economists call “labor 
intensive” organizations. Two-thirds or more 
of their total costs are in payroll, and only 
one-third in materials, supplies and other 
expenses. 

In business and industry it is exactly the 
reverse. 

This results from two factors: One is that 
hospitals, unlike business and industry, re- 
quire personal service by employees to 
patients, 24 hours a day every day of the 
year. The second is that these personal serv- 
ices cannot usually be automated at a lower 
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cost, as so often is the case in manufacturing 
and mining industries, for example. 

Until recently, industry generally was able 
to absorb the effect of wage increases through 
increased productivity. Better hospital man- 
agen.ent can improve hospital efficiency, but 
the opportunity for you to achieve increased 
productivity is much more limited. 

What is on the federal horizon? 

President Johnson in his health message 
to Congress proposed expanded programs for 
maternal and infant care and training of 
doctors, nurses and other health professions. 
He also asked for legislation to authorize 
the Government to use methods of payment 
under medicare, medicaid and maternal and 
child-health programs that would encourage 
reductions in the cost of care and to estab- 
lish a “reasonable cost range” for reimburse- 
ment for drugs under these programs. 

The President listed five “major new goals” 
which he proposed to achieve through a 
combination of new legislative, administra- 
tive and volunteer efforts. The goals were: 
to reduce the “inexcusably high rate of in- 
fant mortality”; to meet the urgent need for 
more doctors, nurses and other health work- 
ers; to deal with the “soaring costs” of med- 
ical care and assure the most efficient use of 
health resources; to reduce the “shocking 
toll” of deaths from accidents; and to 
“launch a nationwide effort to improve the 
health of all Americans.” 

The President proposed seven legislative 
proposals which included: 

Asking Congress to authorize the Secre- 
tary of HEW to employ new methods of pay- 
ment under medicare, medicaid, and ma- 
ternal and child-health programs if they had 
been shown to be effective in maintaining 
quality of care while increasing efficiency 
and reducing costs. Under existing legisla- 
tion, reimbursements are made on a “rea- 
sonable cost” basis, and in 1967 costs rose at 
a much higher rate than anticipated by the 
Administration. The President directed the 
Secretary of HEW to begin testing immedi- 
ately a variety of proposed incentives to 
encourage hospitals and other providers of 
medical care to reduce their costs. Authority 
for experimenting with reimbursement for 
medical care under federal programs was 
contained in the 1967 Social Security Amend- 
ments Act. 

Asking Congress to give HEW the author- 
ity to establish a “reasonable cost range” to 
government reimbursement for drugs cur- 
rently provided under medicare, medicaid, 
and maternal and child-health programs. 
Under this proposal, physicians could pre- 
scribe more expensive drugs of the same 
quality and effectiveness (brand name drugs 
in most cases), but reimbursement would be 
limited to the cost range established by the 
Department. 

Asking Congress to extend five training 
and research programs that are due to ex- 
pire in June 1969. In a new proposal, he re- 
quested operating and project grants that 
would include incentives to medical schools 
and other health profession schools to ex- 
pand their enrollments and to reduce the 
length of their training. Another proposal 
would provide federal assistance for training 
of nurses, paramedical personnel, adminis- 
trators and public health workers. These 
programs have been embodied in an admin- 
istration bill introduced the day after the 
President’s message as the “Health Man- 
power Act of 1968.” 

Quite obviously the role of the federal gov- 
ernment in the health care field will con- 
tinue to grow. Certainly it has an obligation 
to the health professions which must care 
for the requirements generated by federal 
legislative programs. Certainly it has an obli- 
gation to many local communities faced with 
a shortage of doctors and hospital facilities 
caused by these programs. For example, more 
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appropriations for the Hill-Burton program 
would seem to rate a higher priority at this 
time than some of the other so-called “Great 
Society” programs. 

Above all, the federal government has an 
obligation to provide for adequate reimburse- 
ment to those called upon to extend service 
to patients covered by federal programs— 
especially Medicare and Medicaid. Just be- 
cause costs of these programs have gone up 
far beyond the Administration's estimates is 
no reason why our hospitals should be told 
to sacrifice their income to hold down the 
cost. And this is especially true when the 
federal government has directed hospitals to 
pay higher wages under its wage laws and 
is responsible for causing the inflation which 
has been wrecking your budgets. 

For this reason, I offered an amendment to 
the Social Security bill last fall, worked up 
in consultation with representatives of both 
your organization and the national, which 
would have allowed use of a “per diem” basis 
for reimbursement. It would have done away 
with the terribly complicated cost account- 
ing to which you have been subjected; and 
it would have had an incentive feature under 
a provision that “in determining a per diem 
basis for cost of services there shall be taken 
into account the per diem costs prevailing in 
a community for comparable quality and 
levels of services.” The Senate approved this 
amendment, but due to Administration pres- 
sure, it was taken out by the Conference 
Committee. The Administration’s position 
was that they wanted to have the statistical 
data on costs for an 18-month period (from 
July 1, 1966 through December 31, 1967) on 
the basis of which to reach a scientific de- 
termination on the present reimbursement 
formula’s shortcomings and needs for im- 
provement. They expect to have these data 
assembled by June or July, and you can be 
quite sure that my office will be following 
up to see what the findings are and what 
changes can be made. 

In conclusion, I would emphasize that al- 
though the increased role of the federal gov- 
ernment in the health care field has been 
dramatic, most of the burden of meeting 
the nation’s needs for health profession man- 
power and medical care facilities is going to 
be borne by the states, local communities, 
and non-governmental institutions and orga- 
nizations. This is in the tradition of our 
system of government, and I am most con- 
fident that the Iowa Hospital Association 
will carry its share of that burden ably and 
compassionately. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, if there be no further business 
to come before the Senate, I move, in ac- 
cordance with the previous order, that 
the Senate stand in adjournment until 
12 noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 
o’clock and 58 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until tomorrow, Friday, May 
3, 1968, at 12 noon. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 

Senate May 2, 1968: 
COUNCIL oF ECONOMIC ADVISERS 

Warren L. Smith, of Michigan, to be a 
member of the Council of Economic Advisers, 
vice James S. Duesenberry. 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 

WELFARE 
Alice M. Rivlin, of the District of Columbia, 


to be an Assistant Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, vice William Gorham. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


WILSHIRE BAR ASSOCIATION CELE- 
BRATES LAW DAY, U.S.A. 


HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 1, 1968 


Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, in connec- 
tion with today’s commemoration of Law 
Day, U.S.A., I would like to include in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Record a most interest- 
ing and thoughtful letter, with enclos- 
ures, which I have received from Adele I. 
Springer, chairman, Committee on In- 
ternational Law, Wilshire Bar Associa- 
tion of Los Angeles. 

Chairman Springer’s letter on the gen- 
eral subject of “World Peace Through 
Law” follows: 


INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
WOMEN LAWYERS, 
Los Angeles, Calif., April 12, 1968. 

Re Wilshire Bar Association of Los Angeles. 

Project Justitia. 
Hon. Epwarp R. Roysat, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN RoysBaL: As you are 
aware, President Johnson has issued a Proc- 
lamation for the observance of Law Day, 
U.S.A., May Ist, designated by Joint Resolu- 
tion of Congress in 1961 as the day for an- 
nual observance of Law Day. 

You will be interested to know that your 
constituent, the Wilshire Bar Association, 
composed of the lawyers and Judges in your 
Congressional District, have innovated a 
unique educational program on television 
and radio, preparatory to the commemoration 
of Law Day, in a series of broadcasts on “Law 
for Laymen”, with special emphasis on for- 
eign-language broadcasts. 

Judges and Lawyers of the Wilshire Bar, 
who speak a number of foreign languages, 
have been appearing on foreign-language 
television and radio programs, to inform 
people of foreign origin in the community, 
in their own language for better under- 
standing, on the meaning and significance of 
the role of Law and Justice in American life, 
and interpret legal matters vitally affecting 
their lives, and in expounding and advanc- 
ing the doctrines of Americanism. The pro- 
gramming has also scheduled English-lan- 
guage broadcasts for Law Day. Enclosed, for 
your information, are copies of several press 
clippings, listing many of the different 
broadcasts, indicating the extensive scope 
of the programming on the series of “Law for 
Laymen” for Law Day. 

Your attention is especially directed to the 
enclosed press clipping on one of the most 
important of the telecasts, on the subject 
of “World Peace Through Law“, which was 
broadcast in English and also on several of 
the foreign-language programs, and which 
is summarized in the clipping from the legal 
newspaper, the Los Angeles Daily Journal. 

You will note from the clipping that three 
proposals are made to put into action the 
goal of World Peace Through Law: (1) To 
establish a Law Laboratory for the formula- 
tion of a system of international law with 
& workable World Court and measures to 
enforce the decisions of the Court, where 
nations could sue each other, just as indi- 
viduals do, instead of warring on the battle- 
field; with full-scale mobilization of appro- 
priate resources and appropriation of neces- 
sary finances; (just as the marshaling of 
all necessary resources and establishment of 
the Space Agency succeeded in getting the 


space project off the ground); (2) Estab- 
lishment of a Cabinet-level Department of 
Peace, to balance the scales of the War De- 
partment; and (3) To call for an Inter- 
national Conference on “Conservation of 
Humankind,” to bring together government 
leaders on the ministerial and cabinet level 
who need to understand, and have the power 
to act on, the world’s conservation need of 
World Peace Through Law. 

The principle of World Peace Through 
Law has been universally acclaimed, not 
only by the Bench and Bar, but also by Pres- 
ident Johnson, and Heads of State from 
around the world. President Johnson has 
stated that “No lasting peace will be pos- 
sible until we have a world order based on, 
and regulated by, law.” A Memorandum is 
enclosed, for your information, quoting the 
Declarations made by Heads of State of 60 
nations, to the same effect. These could be 
the nucleus for such a world conference, to 
get the project off the ground. 

Thank you for your valued cooperation, 
and with our highest regard and esteem, I 
remain, with every best wish to you, 

Sincerely yours, 
ADELE I. SPRINGER, 
Chairman, Committee on Interna- 
tional Law. 


Law Day, U.S.A., 1968: A PROCLAMATION 
BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA 


On May 1, we will observe Law Day, 
U.S.A.—the day set aside each year by Con- 
gress in recognition of the fundamental im- 
portance of the rule of law in our nation. 

The law we recognize and respect is not 
the mere exercise of power. It is not just a 
device to enforce the status quo. Law is a 
process of continuous growth that allows the 
creation of new rights for all men through 
a deliberative, democratic process, It is a 
system that permits existing rights to be 
protected, injustices to be remedied, and 
disputes to be resolved, without recourse to 
self-defeating violence. 

That is the meaning of the theme of Law 
Day, 1968—“Only a lawful society can build 
a better society.” 

I commend all those members of the bar, 
the bench and the law enforcement system 
who work to improve the performance of this 
system—to make it more just, more effective, 
and more responsive to our people’s needs. 

America is grateful to them for their efforts 
to improve and extend legal services to the 
poor; to streamline the machinery of our 
courts; and to defend our society against 
crime and lawlessness. 

I call upon every citizen to assist these 
efforts in his own community. I deem it the 
duty of each man and women to honor the 
law, and to work within it and through it 
for civil order and social justice, 

Now, therefore, I, Lyndon B. Johnson, 
President of the United States of America, 
do hereby request the observance of Wednes- 
day, May 1, 1968 as Law Day in the United 
States of America. 

I commend the organized bar for fostering 
the annual observance of Law Day. I urge 
each citizen to join in that observance by 
making a personal commitment to obey the 
law; to respect the rights of others; to aid 
law-enforcement officers; to uphold the 
judgments of the courts. 

As requested by the Congress, I sug- 
gest that our people observe Law Day with 
appropriate ceremonies and observances, 
through public bodies and private organiza- 
tions, in school and other suitable places; 
and I call upon public officials to display the 
nation’s flag on public buildings on that 
day. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 


my hand this twelfth day of February, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and sixty- 
eight, and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the one hundred and 
ninety-second. 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

ABSTRACTS FROM DECLARATIONS BY LEADERS OF 

THE UNITED STATES FOR WORLD PEACE 

THROUGH Law. 


President Lyndon B. Johnson, 1967: “We 
are dedicated to the proposition that the rule 
of law is the only possible foundation for 
lasting peace.” 

Senator Hubert H. Humphrey, March 24, 
1959: “We cannot afford to leave a single 
stone unturned in our effort to develop the 
means . . I believe that a nation which is 
based on the principle of law and on the rule 
of law, rather than the rule of men, surely 
should take the lead in establishing an In- 
ternational Court of Justice with the power 
of law.” 

Earl Warren, Chief Justice, United States 
Supreme Court, 1954 and now: “The hope 
for a peaceful world is a world based on 
law.” 

Dwight D. Eisenhower, President of the 
United States, May 1, 1958: “The world no 
longer has a choice between force and law; 
if civilization is to survive, it must choose 
the rule of law.” 

Harry S. Truman, President of the United 
States, June 28, 1945: “When Kansas and 
Colorado have a quarrel over the water in 
the Arkansas River they don’t call out the 
National Guard in each state and go to war 
over it. They bring a suit in the Supreme 
Court of the United States and abide by the 
decision. There isn't a reason in the world 
why we cannot do that internationally.” 

Richard M. Nixon, Vice President of the 
United States, April 13, 1959: “More and 
more the leaders of the West have come to 
the conclusion that the rule of law must 
somehow be established to provide a way 
of settling disputes among nations as it does 
among individuals. The time has now come 
to take the initiative in the direction of 
establishment of the rule of law to replace 
the rule of force. If we rule out, as we have 
and should, the use of force or threats of 
force as a means of settling differences where 
negotiations reach an impasse, the sole al- 
ternative is the establishment of the rule of 
law in international affairs.” 

Adlai E. Stevenson, former Governor of 
Illinois: October 21, 1959: “Building peace 
is the most important job in the world to- 
day. It cannot be built by arms. It can only 
be built by law. The lawyers of the world are 
equipped to be, and must be, the architects 
of peace.” 

Harold Stassen, 1967: Not only must 
there be a recognition that violence is not 
the answer, there also needs to be an alter- 
native lawful answer.” 

Justice Warren of the U.S. Supreme Court, 
1967: “Every person has a personal stake in 
replacing a world ruled by force with a 
world ruled by law.” 

Director of the U.S. Information Agency, 
Leonard H. Marks, 1967: “Despite the factors 
of the nuclear age, man has never been closer 
to the attainment of world peace. For he has 
never before had the tools of world commu- 
nication at hand. Let us grasp those tools and 
let us use them.” 

President Lyndon B. Johnson: “A decent 
world ruled by just law is not a vain dream. 
It can be real. We seek to assure substance 
for the dream of a world that is ruled by law. 
We work for the day when world law alters 
the impulses of those who seek to impose 
their will on others by force.” 

Henry Cabot Lodge, U.S. Ambassador to the 
United Nations, October 18, 1959: “If all na- 
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tions lay down their arms, there must be in- 

stitutions to preserve international peace and 

security and promote the rule of law.” 
Bernard Baruch, quoting President Wilson: 

“He (President Wilson) knew that without 

such a reign of law civilization itself might 

crash in ruins in another outburst of lawless- 
ness. How true that prophecy was we well 
know.” 

ABSTRACTS FROM MESSAGES From HEADS OF 
Stare From 60 NATIONS SENT TO THE 
Woritp CONFERENCES ON WORLD PEACE 
THROUGH Law IN WHIcH HIGH COURT 
JUDGES AND LEGAL LEADERS PARTICIPATED 
From More THAN 100 COUNTRIES 


The messages were from Presidents, Kings 
and Prime Ministers, from the following 
countries: Australia, Austria, Cameroon, 
Canada, Chile, China (Taiwan), Cyprus, 
Congo, Dahomey, Denmark, Ecuador, Ethio- 
pia, Finland, Gambia, Germany, Ghana, 
Greece, Guatemala, Iceland, Indonesia, India, 
Iran, Ireland, Israel, Italy, Jamaica, Japan, 
Jordan, Kenya, Korea, Laos, Liberia, Libya, 
Malta, Mexico, Monaco, New Zealand, Niger, 
Nigeria, Norway, Pakistan, Philippines, Peru, 
Qatar, Senegal, Sikkim, Sudan, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Tanzania, Thailand, Trinidad 
and Tobago, Turkey, United Kingdom, Up- 
per Volta, Vatican, Venezuela, Viet Nam, 
Yugoslavia, Zambia; in addition to the USA 
and the United Nations. 

Typical quotes, especially from the crisis- 
laden countries, are as follows: 

Jordan, King Hussein 1: “All peoples of 
good will look forward with hopeful prayers 
to a successful outcome of your endeavours 
and a pledge to give every assistance for its 
acceptance as a regulator of orderly and 
sane behaviour in the relationships of na- 
tions, I pray to God that He may grant you 
the strength and the wisdom to carry out 
your lofty mission in order that, at long last, 
we may ensure world peace through law 
among all peoples of the Earth.” 

Israel, President Zalman Shazar: The 
blessing of the State and people of Israel 
and the ardent hope that your proceedings 
will go far towards providing the resolute 
leadership needed to move mankind step by 
step towards a world system of law and 
justice. Our generation faces a fateful choice 
between the path of continued acquiescence 
in conflict and the road of peace through 
law.“ 

Korea, President Park Chung Hee: I am 
also confident that world peace can be 
achieved and maintained through law. There- 
fore, your efforts to pursue world peace 
through the establishment of law rules and 
legal institutions deserve our wholehearted 
support and the people of the Republic of 
Korea and I are willing to lend every possible 
cooperation to this effect.” 

Vietnam, President Nguyen Van Thieu. “On 
a world scale only international cooperation 
based on the application of Law and the 
principles of justice can guarantee a long- 
lasting peace and provide peaceful and fair 
solutions to possible disputes.” 

Laos, Prime Minister Price Souvana Phou- 
ma: “I am convinced that your endeavor 
will be successful, because essentially the 
same concepts form the basis of all systems, 
namely the liberty and dignity of man. We 
can reach an understanding within the do- 
main of Law to build a world community 
founded on the rule of law.” 

Indonesia, Chairman People’s Congress, Dr. 
A. H. Nasution: “All international disputes 
should be settled in accordance with the 
principle of the Rule of Law.” 

Ethiopia, Emperor Haile Selassie: “It is, 
indeed, only through the application of an 
acceptable and accepted body of law that 
we can attain world peace.” 

Liberia, President William V. S. Tubman: 
“I therefore seize this opportunity to asso- 
ciate myself with your lofty objective of 
seeking World Peace Through the Rule of 
Law. I am very hopeful in finding a solution 
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through the Rule of Law by which lasting 
world peace can be achieved.” 

Malta, Prime Minister G. Borg Olivier: 
“Acceptance of the Rule of Law as the basic 
principle governing the relations between 
nations is the best guarantee for a lasting 
peace.” 

Finland, President Urho Kekkonen: “In 
furthering the creation of a legal system aim- 
ing at the safeguarding of world peace. No 
efforts should be spared.” 

[From the Los Angeles (Calif.) Daily 
Journal | 
Use or Tools or Law INSTEAD OF WEAPONS 
or War URGED BY WILSHIRE BAR ASSOCIA- 

TION SPEAKER IN LAw-Rapio TALK 

A far-reaching proposal to “Use the tools 
of law instead of the weapons of War”, for 
a possible solution of the Vietnam conflict, 
was advanced, in a telecast on the subject 
of World Peace Through Law, in the Wilshire 
Bar Association’s series of broadcasts on 
“Law for Laymen“, on the KHJ-TV Channel 
9 Tempo Program, Friday evening. 

Adele I. Springer, Past President of the 
National Association of Women Lawyers, 
speaking as Chairman of the Wilshire Bar 
Association’s Committee on International 
Law, pointed out, in the television dis- 
cussion: 

“The Rule of Law has long been recog- 
nized as mankind’s most practical hope for 
peace. World statesmen, for years, have been 
talking, and have written reams, about sub- 
stituting the “Rule of Law” for the “Rule of 
Force“. For more than a decade, the orga- 
nized Bar and laymen throughout the world, 
have commendably been holding discussions 
and programs to educate themselves, their 
colleagues and the public on the great poten- 
tial of law as an instrument of world peace. 

“Yet”, she pointed out further, although 
the principles of World Peace Through Law 
have now been acclaimed almost univer- 
sally, the dialogue still continues, instead of 
action. Peace cannot be brought about mere- 
ly by adopting Resolutions. Civilization can- 
not wait much longer for implementation 
of the Declarations to build a system of in- 
ternational law and a workable world court 
with measures to enforce the Judgments of 
the Court. 

“The Vietnamese crisis gives impetus for a 
breakthrough in world law parallel to those 
in the other sciences,” she urged. 

“If force is to be abolished from the con- 
duct of world affairs”, she asserted, “there 
obviously must be an alternative means by 
which conflicts can be resolved. There plainly 
is such an alternative—the Law. But it takes 
toil, money, marshalling of resources, and 
an all-out mobilization, to make the potency 
of Law mightier than armed force. 

“The time has come”, she insisted, “to 
marshall all forces to generate activity not 
only of the Bench and Bar, and also the 
public, but of all the agencies of Government 
and of the appropriate world councils, to 
achieve the goal of World Peace Through 
Law. 

“Whether a world law system can be estab- 
lished and developed fast enough and strong 
enough to resolve with timeliness the Viet- 
namese conflict and avoid nuclear holocaust”, 
she said, depends upon the support which 
the public is willing to give to the program 
for World Peace Through Law. 

She added, “If full mobilization of exper- 
tise, manpower, finances, scientific labora- 
tories, and aggregate physical, intellectual 
and other essential resources, were made 
available for unified organization, research 
and action, with top priority, such Project 
Justitia could be made to keep pace with 
other scientic advances of this technological 
era.“ 

On the outlook to mobilize the resources 
required for the purpose, she posed the 
question: 

“Of a total Federal budget for the year of 
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over $100 billion, cannot a relatively small 
amount be appropriated for the vital program 
of World Peace Through Law? In the light of 
the urgency and intensity with which it 
ought to be pursued, the importance of this 
project justifies and makes mandatory the 
dedication of considerable resources.“ 

In answer to the question whether it seems 
impossible of attainment, she queried: 

“In 1776 did it seem less impossible? This 
is a challenge to every thinking American. 
It will be difficult but not impossible. Why 
should it be less difficult to reach the moon 
by 1969 than it is to master the complexity 
of a world legal system and handle the data 
and research required? 

“The Bench and Bar of today, both local- 
ly and globally, can find the right answers, 
if given the tools with which to work. The 
development of World Peace Through Law is 
no more impossible or difficult of attainment 
than the recent dramatic achievements in 
other sciences. If at least a fair share of the 
enormous outlays for projects in space were 
made available to the project of World Peace 
Through Law, for a specific program of re- 
search and judicial machinery, great efforts 
could be made on a worldwide basis for a 
system of laws and courts capable of resolv- 
ing disputes between nations by peaceful 
means.” 

In answer to the question as to how one 
goes about building a working system of law 
in international affairs, Miss Springer 
pointed out: 

“In practical terms, we need only to look 
at any typical domestic legal system and we 
can see that there are three essentials: A 
body of rules, tribunals to apply those rules 
to particular cases, and compliance with the 
decisions when they are rendered. To build 
those three components, on a global basis, 
all-out mobilization is essential, just as it is 
for war.” 

She recommended that preparedness for a 
Judicial project of such immensity, demands 
the establishment of a scientific Law Labora- 
tory, adequately financed, fully-equipped, 
with a fully-manned, full-time, workbench, 
and a wide range program, with an all-out 
mobilization of manpower, enlisting legal 
scholars from the retired Judges and retired 
Law Professors, and including recruits from 
the behavioral and other sciences as well, 
and all other essential resources, with co- 
operative effort on the part of the Govern- 
ment, the universities, the sciences, and all 
other untapped sources, including both 
“generalists” as well as the “specialists.” 

When questioned about the existing 
United Nation’s International Court of Jus- 
tice, she pointed out: 

“Its ineffectiveness is due to lack of com- 
pulsory jurisdiction and uncertainty of the 
law applied; but, above all, it lacks enforce- 
ment measures. Laws that are unenforceable 
are nothing more than a mirage. 

She observed that: 

“New judicial structures must be devel- 
oped, the existing ones having been found 
inadequate. A new system of world courts 
must be created, with appropriate proce- 
dures protective of both the nations in- 
volved and of the rest of the world having 
a stake in the outcome. There is no other 
way to assure the survival of mankind in 
this nuclear age.” 

When questioned on the innumerable ob- 
stacles with which a project of such magni- 
tude would be faced in having to draw upon 
different legal systems in order to establish 
rules acceptable to all, she stated: 

“There is law and also rules of law. Law 
is universal, but the rules of law vary from 
time to time and place to place. In spite of 
the diversity of social, political and legal 
systems, there is a common fund of univer- 
Sally the same concepts from the basis of 
all systems. If we eliminate the ritualist ele- 
ments of certain legal systems, we are left 
with an area within which the most varied 
legal systems recognize certain common 
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principles. This is evidenced by the world- 
wide uniformity which has been achieved 
by Treaties in special fields of law.” 

She pointed out that World Peace Through 
Law is long overdue. Just as the Soviet's 
traumatic successful launching of the first 
artificial satellite triggered the space race, 
so should the current crisis in the Viet- 
namese conflict trigger the race for World 
Peace Through Law”, she urged. 

She recalled President Johnson’s declara- 
tion that “No lasting peace will be possible 
until we have a world order based on, and 
regulated by, law”. 

She urges upon the President: Appropri- 
ate a fraction of the billions that are now 
budgeted for so many less meritorious proj- 
ects’—so that the legal machinery can be 
established to make what was expressed to 
be a “dream come true.” 

She recalled also Chief Justice Warren’s 
words that “Every person has a personal 
stake in replacing a world ruled by force 
with a world ruled by law“; and emphasized: 

“In the final analysis, it is the people in 
every nation who must call for action by 
leaders and governments throughout the 
world, to erect a legal basis for the resolu- 
tion of disputes between nations as the most 
worthy and most practical means for settling 
conflicts and safeguarding against violent 
conflicts between nations”. 

In conclusion, Miss Springer made a three- 
point proposal, for: (1) Establishment of a 
scientific Law Laboratory, for coordination 
of the existing fragmentary activities, to re- 
search and formulate a workable system of 
law and courts to displace war in the settle- 
ment of international disputes; (2) Crea- 
tion of a Cabinet-level Department of Peace, 
to “balance the scales” of the War Depart- 
ment; and (3) Calling of an International 
Conference on “Conservation of Human- 
kind”, to bring together governmental lead- 
ers on the ministerial and cabinet level who 
need to understand, and have the power to 
act in, the world’s conservation need of 
World Peace Through Law. 

“The case for World Peace Through Law”, 
she concluded, “with civilization itself as a 
client, can and must be won, before the time 
limitations run out”. 


[From the Los Angeles (Calif.) Daily 
Journal, Mar. 8, 1968] 
Law Day Is WILSHIRE Bar’s Rapio THEME 

The Wilshire Bar Association’s newest in- 
novation of Law-Lay broadcasts, is a spe- 
cialty” series of television programs in the 
field of broadcasting specialization. 

The first scheduled special program, is on 
the subject of “The Role of Law in Modern 
Business“, by a panel of two judges and two 
lawyers, to be televised on the “Financial 
Station”, KWHY-TV, Channel 22, which spe- 
cializes in televising regularly the stock mar- 
ket and financial news to businessmen. 

The program, on business law for laymen, 
will include the Law-Day theme, to be tele- 
vised twice on May Ist, at 3 p.m. and 7 p.m., 
in a discussion of the role of laws, regula- 
tions, and rules of government and of gov- 
ernmental agencies, involved in American 
industry, with emphasis on the law of con- 
tracts in its relation to the free enterprise 
system. 

The panelists are: 

Wilshire Bar President Jerome Schwartz. 
Moderator; 

Adele I. Springer, chairman of the Wilshire 
Bar’s Committee on International Law, will 
discuss the international aspects of the sub- 
ject; 

Municipal Court Judge Elisabeth E. Zeig- 
ler, will discuss the Judicial role on the trial 
level; and 

Justice Clarke E. Stephens of the Court of 
Appeal, will discuss the Judicial Role on the 
appellate level. 

Additional telecasts on other channels, 
have been arranged, on additional “specialty 
programs”, on different subjects: 
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“The Intelligent Parent” Program, on 
KCOP-TV Channel 13, on Sunday noon, 
April 14th, will feature the subject of Juve- 
nile Delinquency, Youth Crime and Law En- 
forcement, by a panel of three: 

Wilshire Bar Past President Ezra E, Stern; 

Superior Court Judge Kathleen Parker; 
and 

Superior Judge Leopoldo G. Sanchez of the 
Juvenile Court. 

The Wilshire Bar has also innovated an 
early launching of Law Day, with a new 
series of television programs, in the English 
language, in addition to the Association's 
continuing foreign-language broadcasts: 

A pre Law Day weekly series of eleven 
half-hour telecasts on KHJ-TV, Channel 9, 
on the Tempo Program, has been scheduled, 
on Law for Laymen, under auspies of the 
Wilshire Bar, to be televised each Thursday, 
at 9:30 PM, up to and including Law Day, 
May Ist: 

Wilshire Bar President Jerome Schwartz 
opened this new KHJ-TV series with a tele- 
cast on the “Small Claims Court”; followed 
by a second telecast by Committee Member 
Herbert Cameron, Chairman of the Property 
Assessment Appeal Board, on “How to Lower 
Property Assessments”; and by a third tele- 
cast, by Committee Member Jay C. Foonberg, 
Attorney and CPA, on “How to Pay Less In- 
come Tax”, 

This new TV series includes the following 
additional weekly Speakers and their 
subjects: 

March 14th: Municipal Court Judge Irwin 
J. Nebron: “The Individual’s Right of Pri- 
vacy & Police Officer’s Right to Search”; 

March 21st: Robert M. Schreiber, Wilshire 
Bar President-Elect: “Fair Trial Free Press”; 

March 28th: Adele I. Springer, Wilshire 
Bar Committee Chairman: “World Peace 
Through Law”; 

April 4th: John S. Hunt, Wilshire Bar Past 
President: “Legal Problems of Artificial In- 
semination"; 

April 11th: Joseph D. McNeil, Wilshire Bar 
Past President: “What to do if Injured or 
Sued in an Automobile Accident or if ar- 
rested for a Traffic Violation”; 

April 18th: William F. McCreery, Wilshire 
Bar Board Member; President of Southern 
California Division of the Chicago Title & 
Insurance Company: “Legal Rights and Re- 
sponsibilities of Landlords & Tenants”; 

April 25th: Rob R. Schuyer, Wilshire Bar 
Treasurer: “Legal Tips on Installment 
Buying”; 

May 1st: Law Day: Judge-Lawyer Panel: 
Kenneth E. Lynch, Wilshire Bar Vice-Presi- 
dent; Former Chief Deputy Attorney-General 
of the State of California; Justice Macklin 
Fleming of the California District Court of 
Appeal “The Rule of Law as Contrasted with 
the Rule of Force under Communism.” 

Additional Law Day programs have been 
scheduled on other Channels: KTTV-TV, 
Channel 11, April 30th at 3:30 P.M.: Harold 
J. Delevie, Wilshire Bar Vice-President-Elect; 
on the Law Day theme, “Only a Lawful 
Society can Build a Better Society”; and 
KCOP-TV, Channel 13, at Noon: Joseph A. 
Zahradka, Wilshire Bar Past President, on 
Traffic Laws. 


[From the Los Angeles (Calif.) 
Daily Journal] 
WILSHIRE BAR NAMES FOREIGN LANGUAGE 
TELEVISION PROGRAMS 

Schedule of the Wilshire Bar Association’s 
weekly television series of Law—Lay for- 
eign—language programs, is announced by 
President Jerome Schwartz. 

The committee chairman, Adele I. Spring- 
er, reported on the expansion of the Wil- 
shire Bar’s unique educational broadcasts, 
which specialize in informing people of for- 
eign origin on legal matters vitally affecting 
their lives, and in expounding and advanc- 
ing the doctrines of Americanism, 

Committee Members and Judges currently 
scheduled, in their various fields of law, to 
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interpret law for laymen, in the respective 
foreign languages, include: 


SPANISH 


International Television Station KLXA-— 
TV, Channel 40; Saturday 10 AM Weekly: 

Jan. 13: Atty William G. Simon, Formerly 
FBI Regional Director: Crime and Law En- 
forcement”. 

Jan. 20: Superior Judge Leopoldo G, San- 
chez, Juvenile Court Judge: “Juvenile Law 
Enforcement and the Right to Counsel“. 

Jan, 27: Municipal Court Judge John A. 
Arguelles: “Your Small Claims Court”. 

Feb. 3: Municipal Court Judge Benjamin 
U. Vega, Member of Governor's Advisory 
Committee on Children and Youth: “Legal 
Role of Youth”. 

Feb. 10: Chief Deputy Public Defender 
Antonio Chavez: “Narcotics and Law En- 
forcement”. 

Feb. 17: Judge Herbert Cameron, Chair- 
man of Assessment Appeal Board: “How to 
Proceed to Lower Your Property Assess- 
ments“. 

Feb. 24: Atty Harry C. Donkers: Legal 
Problems of Americans Doing Business 
Abroad“. 

Mar. 2: Atty Anita Castellanos: Recent 
Changes in the Immigration Laws“. 

Mar. 9: Atty and CPA Jay C. Foonberg: 
“Income Tax Problems and Procedures: How 
to Pay Less Income Tax”. 

Mar. 23: Atty Donald E. Brown: “What 
You should Know about your Will and Es- 
tate Planning”. 

Mar. 30: Atty Joseph L. Ventress: “Ameri- 
can Lawyers’ Legal Aid Services”. 

Apr. 6: Superior Court Judge Alfred 
Peracca: “Judicial Role of Law Enforcement”. 

Apr. 13: Municipal Court Judge Philip M. 
Newman: “Mutual Respect for Law and 
Order”. 

Apr. 20: 
Symposium. 

Apr. 27: Panel Law Day Symposium. 

ITALIAN 


Radio Station KTYM-AM 1460; Saturdays 
9 AM: 

Jan. 20: Atty Joseph L. Ventress, Counsel 
to Italian Consulate: “The Legal Services & 
Economic Opportunity Program”. 

Jan, 27: Municipal Court Judge James Di 
Giuseppe, Traffic Court Judge: “The New 
Traffic Laws”. 

Feb. 3: Municipal Court Judge Mario 
Clinco: “Crime and Law Enforcement”. 

Feb. 10: Municipal Court Judge Joseph R. 
Grillo: “Highlights of the Municipal Court”. 

Feb. 17: Superior Court Judge Alfred P. 
Peracca: “Judicial Role in Law Enforcement”. 


GERMAN 


Radio Station KTYM-FM 103.9; 8. PM: 
“Deutsche Rundfunk”; (German Radio 
Broadcasting Company): 

Jan. 26: Municipal Court Judge Erich 
Auerbach: Individual's Right to Privacy 
and The Police Officer’s Right to Search”. 

Jan. 29: Atty Joseph Bernfeld: “Your 
Rights under the Bankruptcy Laws”. 

Feb. 2: Atty. Bernhard Frenznick Abbott: 
“What You should know about your Will and 
Estate Planning”. 

Feb. 5: Atty Eric N. Arnheim: “Recent 
Changes in the Immigration Laws”. 

Feb. 9: Atty Eric N. Arnhem: “How to Pro- 
tect your Inventions under the Patent Laws”. 

Feb. 12: Prof. Gert Hirschberg: “American 
Lawyers“ Legal Aid Services“. 

FRENCH 

Radio Station KPPC-AM 1240, KPPC-F'M, 
106.7, Saturday 1 PM. (Alliance Francaise 
of Los Angeles Program) : 

Jan. 20: Atty Harry C. Donkers: “Legal 
Problems of Americans Doing Business 
Abroad”. 

Jan. 27: Municipal Court Judge Joseph R. 
Grillo: “Highlights of the Municipal Court”. 

Feb. 3: Atty Joseph Bernfeld: “Your 
Rights Under the Bankruptcy Laws”. 

Feb. 10: Municipal Court Judge Erich 


Panel American Citizenship 
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Auerbach: Individual's Right to Privacy and 
the Police Officer's Right To Search”. 

Feb. 17: Atty Rob R. Schuyer: “American 
Lawyers’ Legal Aid Services”. 

Feb. 20: Appellate Judge Macklin Flem- 
ing, District Court of Appeal: “World Peace 
Through Law”. 

ARMENIAN 

Radio Station KTYM-AM, 1460, 10 AM 
Sunday: 

Jan. 21: Atty John K. Nazarian, President 
of Mechanic Lein Group: “Your Protection 
in Real Estate Transactions”. 

Jan. 28: Atty John K. Nazarian, Judge Ad- 
vocate Coordinator for Air Force Continental 
Air Command: “Legal Aid and Military 


Justice“. 
HUNGARIAN 
Radio Station KTYM-AM, 1460, 10 AM 
Saturday: 


Jan. 27: Atty Edward Flam: “American 
Lawyers’ Legal Aid Services”. 
DANISH 


Radio Station KTYM-FM, 103.9, 8 PM: 

Jan. 24: Atty Eric N. Arnhem: “Recent 
Changes in the Immigration Laws”. 

Jan. 25: Atty Eric N. Arnhem: “How to 
Protect Your Inventions Under the Patent 
Laws”. 

Feb. 12: Atty Eric N. Arnhem: “American 
Lawyers’ Legal Aid Services”. 

The series of programs on law for laymen 
will be continued not only on additional 
subjects of law but also in other foreign 
languages, on radio and television, under 
the auspices of the Wilshire Bar Association. 


SUNLAND-TUJUNGA BEAUTIFUL 


HON. ED REINECKE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 1, 1968 


Mr. REINECKE. Mr. Speaker, my State 
of California has enjoyed for some time 
now a reputation for an educational sys- 
tem of the highest caliber. I would like to 
bring to the attention of my colleagues 
one more illustration of the excellence of 
that system, an illustration which shows 
the meaningful harnessing of the abun- 
dant energy and budding talents of some 
of our young people. 

Working with the guidance of Princi- 
pal J. Cosby Stone, and agriculture 
teacher Ephraim Donitz, the students of 
Mount Gleason Junior High School of 
Sunland, Calif., have actively partici- 
pated for the second year in the Sunland- 
Tujunga Beautiful Contest. 

The overall program consists of public 
community, home, and building projects 
as well as “Mount Gleason Beautiful,” 
an effort by 22 homerooms to beautify the 
school and keep it clean. There are some 
600 students active in the school beautifi- 
cation project. 

The judging of the projects was held 
several days ago and an award assembly 
will be held on May 10. 

I am sure my colleagues will join with 
me in saluting these young people, who, 
notwithstanding the distribution of 
awards on May 10, are winners all, by 
virtue of their hard work and construc- 
tive efforts at a time when destruction 
and vandalism seem to be a more fre- 
quent activity of the young. 

Mr. Speaker, I include a news item 
from the Tujunga Record-Ledger which 
describes this commendable project: 
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Mount GLEASON JUNIOR HIGH Jorns SUN- 
LAND-TUJUNGA BEAUTIFICATION 


Mt. Gleason Junior High School has 
launched its second year of participation in 
the Sunland-Tujunga beautiful contest. The 
deadline for entering the competition is 
Feb. 29, and application blanks may be ob- 
tained from the Efraim Donitz, the school’s 
agriculture teacher. 

Categories for entrants include public 
community projects. Applications have al- 
ready been filed by Shepherd of the Hills 
Lutheran Church and the Christian Bible 
Church. Neighboring children on Tujunga 
Canyon Boulevard have selected an oak tree 
in the street as a project. Other churches in 
the community will also be participating. 

Home projects are a second category. Sixty 
Mt. Gleason students have already registered 
home beautification projects and the total 
number in this category is expected to reach 
99. 
Mt. Gleason beautiful is another project in 
which 22 school homerooms are competing 
in a contest to beautify the school and keep 
it clean. 

Building Project is the fourth item. The 
landscaping class and agriculture club are 
preparing a picnic area for the school in 
which different landscape construction sam- 
ples are demonstrated. The various projects 
will be available for the community to view 
during the evening of April 24, during the 
annual open house. 

A student committee is working with 
faculty members to coordinate the projects. 
Student members include John Forugno, 
president; Susan Enco, corresponding secre- 
tary; Dava Segal, secretary; Peggy Horlings, 
publicity; Vicky Stasik, treasurer. 

Working with the students are: J. Cosby 
Stone, principal; Mrs. Ann Buss, girls’ vice- 
principal; Efraim Donitz, agriculure teacher; 
and Mrs. Marie Wright, journalism teacher. 

The projects will be judged on April 27, 
by a panel of judges and an awards assembly 
will follow on May 10. 


THE 50TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
DECLARATION OF THE INDEPEND- 
ENCE OF BIELARUS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 1, 1968 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I in- 
sert into the Recorp the resolution unan- 
imously adopted by the Chicago Bielarus- 
ian-American Committee for the Ob- 
servance of the 50th anniversary of the 
Declaration of Independence of Bielarus 
and the address given by the chairman 
of the committee, Nick Zyznieuski, at the 
Sheraton-Blackstone Hotel, Chicago, on 
March 31, 1968. 

The people of Bielarus are one of the 
many non-Russian national groups sub- 
jugated by the Moscow dictatorship. 

The resolution and address follow: 
RESOLUTION OF THE CHICAGO BIELARUSIAN- 

AMERICAN COMMITTEE FOR THE OBSERVANCE 

OF THE 50TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE DECLARA- 

TION OF INDEPENDENCE OF BIELARUS 

Whereas, the people of Bielarus (Byelorus- 
sia), one of the first victims of the Russian 


Communist aggression, which last year 
marked fifty years of the existence of their 
imperialistic and colonial state, have been 
forcibly deprived of their national sover- 
eignty, their religious, political, cultural, and 
economic liberty, and are still subjected to 
inhuman policy of oppression, terror, mass 
deportation, Russification, economic slavery 
and colonial exploitation; and 
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Whereas, the Bielarusian people are 
strongly opposed to foreign domination and 
are determined to restore their freedom and 
sovereignty which they had rightly en- 
joyed for many centuries in the past; and 

Whereas, with the attention of the world 
focused on the new African and Asian na- 
tions which were liberated from colonialism 
with the aid of the United Nations and have 
joined the community of free and independ- 
ent states, the plight of the Bielarusian and 
other non-Russian nations enslaved in the 
U.S.S.R. have been neglected; and 

Whereas, the present government of the 
Bielarusian S.S.R. and its United Nations 
delegation, who are not democratically con- 
stituted representataives of the Bielarusian 
nation but only the executors of the will of 
the Russian colonial administration, will not 
and cannot, therefore, protect and defend 
the Bielarusian people: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That this Commemorative As- 
sembly of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
Declaration of Independence of Bielarus 
appeal to the President, the Secretary of 
State, and members of the Congress of the 
United States of America with the request 
to do everything possible that the liberation 
of Bielarus and other countries subjugated 
by Communist Russia be included in the 
program of the American foreign policy; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That the Government of the 
United States of America take appropriate 
steps through the United Nations and other 
channels to stop the Soviet Russia’s policy 
of colonialism in Eastern Europe and force 
the Russians to pull out their armed forces 
from non-Russian lands and to institute free 
elections in Bielarus under the supervision 
of the United Nations, as it was already pro- 
posed in the resolution in the Senate of the 
United States by the Senator from Illinois, 
Everett M. Dirksen, on January 22, 1965; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That we, Americans of Biela- 
rusian origin and descent, reaffirm our adher- 
ence to the American democratic principles 
of government and pledge our support to our 
President and our Congress in their firm 
stand against the Communist aggression in 
Vietnam and in their efforts to achieve a 
lasting peace in the world, with freedom and 
justice; and be it further 

Resolved, That we, Americans of Biela- 
rusian birth and ancestry, direct this reso- 
lution to both the Democratic and the 
Republican National Committees, requesting 
that freedom of Bielarus be also included 
in their political platforms this election year. 


Honorable guests, reverend fathers, ladies 
and gentlemen, as Chairman of the Chicago 
Bielarusian-American Committee for the Ob- 
servance of the Fiftieth Anniversary of the 
Declaration of Independence of Bielarus, I 
have the great honor and distinct personal 
privilege to formally open our commemora- 
tion of March 25, 1918, This I now do. The 
Chicago Bielarusian-American Observance of 
the Fiftieth Anniversary of the Declaration 
of Independence of Bielarus is now formally 
opened, 

This is altogether a happy and a sad anni- 
versary. It is a happy one because fifty years 
have come to a close after this historic event 
took place in the Bielarusian capital Miensk, 
and a sad one because in reality Bielarus has 
been deprived of independence and was one 
of the first victims of the Communist ag- 
gressions. And this is why, our compatriots 
in this country today understand and sup- 
port our President and the United States 
Government in the struggle waged on behalf 
of the people of South Vietnam. 

I do not think it will be fair for me to dis- 
cuss in detail our celebration today. We have 
our fine speakers here and I am sure they will 
acquaint you with facts, desires and aims of 
the Bielarusion people. I do, however, wish to 
make a few general remarks. 

First of all, I wish to extend our heartfelt 
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welcome and most sincere gratitude to all of 
you and especially to our distinguished 
guests and representative of other national- 
ities. We are so pleased to have such a large 
gathering. I do hope that you will long re- 
member today’s celebration. 

Secondly, it is interesting to note that our 
Independence Day falls in the same month as 
the official birthday of the City of Chicago, 
which on March 4, celebrated its 131th birth- 
day. We are so much indebted to this great 
metropolis; for most of us it has been our 
second home since we first came to the 
United States of America; here we live, work 
and pray. Chicago is truly our city also. We 
are indeed grateful to our great mayor, the 
Honorable Richard J. Daley, for many con- 
siderations shown on behalf of our people. 
Although other more important matters have 
prevented him from attending our celebra- 
tion, he has honored us with a proclamation, 
which will be read later, and we are very 
grateful for this and for his kindness and 
solicitude in our regard in the past. 

Thirdly, we would like to make note of the 
fact that our fiftieth anniversary coincides 
with the hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
of the State of Illinois. We salute this great 
State and wish it continued growth and 
prosperity. We salute also its great governor, 
the Honorable Otto Kerner, and thank him 
for issuing a special proclamation on this 
occasion, and for his kindness in our regard 
in the past, 

Finally, we bow in homage and reverence 
to our adopted country, the United States 
of America. Were it not for this great bastion 
of freedom and a haven of salvation, God 
alone knows where we would have been today. 
The world-famous Statue of Liberty, that 
great symbol of freedom and hope and op- 
portunity, welcomed us into this great coun- 
try, as it had welcomed hundreds of thou- 
sands of our brothers and sisters before us. 
Our hearts throbbed with inexpressible joy 
when we first noticed the Statue of Liberty; 
and it has been our source of inspiration and 
encouragement in our struggle for the real- 
ization of these same ideals in our own coun- 
try. And so, to this great land, to its found- 
ing fathers, and to its present leaders with 
President Lyndon B. Johnson at the head, 
we wish to offer our profound gratitude and 
appreciation. 

And so, my dear friends, in the spirits that 
animates this great country, this prosperous 
state, and this progressive city, let us begin 
our commemoration of the fiftieth Anniver- 
sary of the Declaration of Independence of 
Btelarus. May the great historical event of 
March 25, 1918, which we commemorate to- 
day, soon become a reality for our suffering 
and oppressed brothers and sisters in Biela- 
rus. May they soon enjoy also to the fullest 
the blessings of freedom and liberty that the 
act of March 25, 1918, solemnly proclaimed. 
May Almighty God hear our prayers and 
hasten that day! 


THE NATIONAL ECONOMY: A STATE- 
MENT BY THE AFL-CIO EXECU- 
TIVE COUNCIL 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 1, 1968 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the Nation’s unprecedented T- 
year economic advances is a notable ac- 
complishment. But, all of us, I am sure, 
realize that serious problems of unem- 
ployment, underemployment, and lag of 
buying power have persisted through- 
out this period and remain unsolved to- 
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day. Long ago, organized labor made its 
commitment to sacrifice, willingly, 
through even-handed restraints on all 
areas of the economy, to continue both 
social and economic progress in this 
country and honorable prosecution of 
the war in Vietnam. At its most recent 
meeting, the executive council of the 
AFL-CIO reaffirmed and defined that 
commitment. I think the council’s state- 
ment merits the attention of every 
citizen, and under unanimous consent, 
I place it at this point in the Recorp: 


STATEMENT BY THE AFL-CIO EXECUTIVE COUN- 
CIL ON THE NATIONAL ECONOMY, BAL HAR- 
BOUR, FLA., FEBRUARY 23, 1968 
The national economy's advance, which got 

underway in 1961, continues to add to em- 

ployment and incomes. The economic per- 

formance of the past seven years has been a 

most welcome improvement after the trend 

of rising unemployment and recurring reces- 

sions during most of the 1950s. Between 1966 

and 1967, for example, employment rose 114 

million. 

Desipte this record of achievement, the 
American economy remains some distance 
from full employment. Unemployment per- 
sists at much too high a level and in 1967 
there was no improvement in this important 
indicator of the American people’s economic 
well-being—3.8 percent of the labor force re- 
mained unemployed. 

The economic advance, thus far, has failed 
to provide enough job opportunities for a 
rapidly growing labor force in a period of 
radical technological change—particularly 
for the most disadvantaged job seekers among 
teenagers, Negroes and unskilled workers. 

Moreover, the benefits of the national econ- 
omy's much-improved performance in the 
1960s have not been shared equitably among 
the various groups in the population. A dis- 
proportionately great share has gone to busi- 
ness and upper-income families, even after 
accounting for last year’s small decline in 
profits. 

Although some business and government 
spokesmen attempt to blame rising unit labor 
costs for much of the increase in the price 
level, the record clearly shows that the price 
level has been rising in recent years, regard- 
less of what happened to labor costs per unit 
of production. Between 1960 and 1965, for ex- 
ample, when unit labor costs of manufactured 
goods fell 1% percent or more, wholesale 
prices of manufactured products rose 1.7 per- 
cent—boosting profit margins and increas- 
ing the business share of the fruits of the 
economy's progress And when workers sought 
to catch up with rising living costs and the 
gains of the economic advance in the past 
two years, business raised prices at a faster 
pace, to maintain enlarged profit margins. 

After a brief and slight decline from great 
heights, corporate profits are now booming 
again. As the Wall Street Journal of Feb- 
ruary 13, 1968 reports: “Business appears to 
be back on the comfortable track it wan- 
dered off for a year beginning in late 1966— 
the track that leads straight from one quar- 
terly profit record to another.” 

Between 1960 and 1967: 

Corporate profits, after payment of taxes, 
skyrocketed 77 percent. 

Dividend payments to stockholders soared 
70 percent, 

Weekly after-tax take-home pay of non- 
supervisory employees in private industry 
with three dependents increased only 25 per- 
cent—and in terms of buying power, less 
than 11 percent. Moreover, in two years be- 
tween December 1965 and December 1967, the 
buying power of these workers’ weekly take- 
home pay actually fell 1½ percent. 

Real compensation per hour of non- 
supervisory employees in private, non-farm 
industries increased only about 2½ percent 
a year in the 7 years 1960-1967. But the real 
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volume of production per manhour in the 
entire private economy rose at a yearly rate 
of 3.3 percent. 

The vast majority of wage and salary 
earners have not received a fair share of the 
fruits of the national economy's advance. A 
disproportionately large share has gone to 
business, to executive and managerial per- 
sonnel, to the self-employed such as doctors 
and similar groups, to capital gains from the 
sale of property. 

This unfair distribution of the benefits of 
the economy’s progress is clearly unjust to 
wage and salary earners, who are the vast 
majority of the population and the backbone 
of American society. It undermines the 
strength of consumer markets, the base of 
our economic system. And it helps to explain 
the slower-than-expected expansion of con- 
sumer sales in the past year, which seems to 
mystify so many business and government 
commentators on economic trends. In addi- 
tion, it widens the economic and social dis- 
tance between various groups in the nation. 

Moreover, the complex domestic problems 
that festered from neglect during most of the 
1950s remain unsolved despite the begin- 
nings of numerous federal government pro- 
grams to achieve solutions. Radical changes 
in technology, accompanied by rapid urban 
growth and changes in race relations, pull 
and tug at the fabric of our society. 

However, there are those who claim that 
the economic advance has gone too far and 
clamor for unemployment-breeding restric- 
tive policies. In 1966, the Federal Reserve pur- 
sued a very restrictive monetary policy, 
which pushed interest rates to their highest 
levels in 40 years, threw much-needed resi- 
dential construction into a deep recession 
along with such related industries as lumber 
and furniture, and contributed to the eco- 
nomic slow-down of the first half of 1967. 
There is danger that similar policies may be 
pursued in 1968, despite the fact that unem- 
ployment persists and industry is operating 
only about 85 percent of its productive ca- 
pacity. 

There are also those who clamor for a slash- 
ing of federal expenditures for such essential 
measures as federal aid for education, hous- 
ing, urban affairs, health-care, air and water 
pollution measures, anti-poverty and wel- 
fare—those who claim that America’s $800 
billion economy cannot afford public facili- 
ties and services in the midst of the Viet 
Nam war, 

1. We reiterate our conviction that the 
American economy has the resources to ex- 
tend and expand social advances at home, 
while meeting military requirements in Viet 
Nam. The cost of the war should not be 
absorbed by cutting back or freezing essen- 
tial federal programs for domestic progress. 
The great productive ability of the American 
economy can provide the foundation for both 
continued social progress at home and an 
honorable settlement of the war in Viet Nam. 

The expected sharp rise in the govern- 
ment's administrative budget deficit in fiscal 
years 1968 and 1969, due to military expendi- 
tures, can be reduced, without mounting 
pressures on interest rates and the avail- 
ability of money and credit. A temporary war 
surtax is needed to reduce the amount of 
money the government will have to borrow in 
the money market and to eliminate the 
threat to home-building and related indus- 
tries from tight money and higher interest 
rates. 

The needed temporary surtax should be 
based on ability to pay, including taxation of 
personal and corporate income that escapes 
taxation through major loopholes in the tax 
structure. The surcharge on corporations 
should be at least twice as great as on per- 
sonal income. The surcharge on personal in- 
come should be clearly set on the basis of 
ability to pay. Corporate and personal in- 
come, excluded from taxation by tax loop- 
holes, should be subjected to at least the 
same tax rate as the surcharge. 
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2. We insist that the top-priority objective 
of national economic policy should be to 
achieve and sustain full employment—jobs 
at decent wages, for all people who are able 
to work and desire employment. The demand 
for goods and services from consumers, gov- 
ernment and business must expand suffi- 
ciently to provide enough new job opportuni- 
ties for the unemployed, for the great num- 
bers of entrants into the labor force and for 
those displaced by spreading automation. 
The federal government’s tax, expenditure 
and monetary policies, in combination, 
should encourage the necessary expansion of 
demand to achieve and maintain full em- 
ployment. 

3. Adoption of a program to create one 
million public service jobs for the unem- 
ployed and seriously under-employed is es- 
sential—along the lines of the bill introduced 
by Congressman O'Hara of Michigan. Such a 
decisive measure to create jobs in socially 
useful work—to perform much needed serv- 
ices that would not otherwise be done in 
parks, playgrounds, hospitals and other pub- 
lic facilities—is urgently needed. 

4. Manpower training programs—including 
basic literacy education, personal guidance 
and health rehabilitation—are essential to 
aid the unemployed and under-employed to 
compete more effectively for available em- 
ployment. Although such programs do not 
create jobs, they can be of great benefit to 
the national economy, as well as the workers 
themselves, by upgrading the skills of the 
unemployed and unskilled. The recent em- 
phasis on government-financed business 
programs to train workers should not include 
wage subsidies or other payments to the em- 
ployer; beyond the extra cost of providing 
special training and supportive services for 
the hard-core unemployed, that are in addi- 
tion to his normal training costs. Even the 
best-planned training programs, however, can 
be of little avail, if they are not accompanied 
by government programs to create jobs and 
achieve full employment. 

5. The lag of real wages and salaries must 
be ended, A substantial rise in the buying 
power of wages, salaries and fringe benefits 
is needed to provide wage and salary earners 
with a fair share of economic progress and to 
strengthen consumer markets that are the 
foundation of the American economy. Only 
through an improved balance in the econ- 
omy—between wages, profits, dividends and 
other forms of income—can there be assur- 
ance of sustained economic growth to reach 
full employment and maintain it. 

Rising business profits should be based on 
an expanding sales volume—rather than on 
swollen profit margins at the expense of 
workers and consumers. 

We will continue to press for wage and 
salary increases to offset rising living costs 
and to advance buying power. We firmly be- 
lieve that wage and salary earners deserve to 
share equitably in the gains of the economy’s 
progress. The nation’s rapidly rising produc- 
tivity and great profitability of business 
make possible such improvements in wages, 
salaries and fringe benefits, within the con- 
text of a relatively stable price level. 

We repeat again, as we have in the past two 
years: If the President determines that there 
is a national emergency that warrants ex- 
traordinary stabilization measures—with 
even-handed restraints on all costs, prices, 
profits, dividends, rents, corporate executive 
compensation (salaries, bonuses and stock 
options), as well as employees’ wage and 
salaries—he will have the support of the 
AFL-CIO. But rigid application of a single 
“magic number“ based on one economic fac- 
tor alone, cannot be a workable or fair means 
of wage determination in a country of con- 
tinental size, with thousands of different 
markets, industries and occupations. We are 
prepared to sacrifice—as much as anyone 
else, for as long as anyone else—so long as 
there is equality of sacrifice. 
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“PAPER GOLD” SCHEME 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 1, 1968 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, now that 
the American’s gold cover has been re- 
leased, Congress will be asked to “OK” 
a scheme to add $2 billion a year to the 
world monetary reserves. 

We of the taxpayer herd are educated 
to accept gold as an antiquated object 
of value—that wallpaper is good enough 
for us. Yet the International Monetary 
Fund must have gold to back up its 
SDR’s—special drawing rights—affec- 
tionately called paper gold. Rather a 
double standard toward gold apprecia- 
tion. 

I include reports of April 30 for the 
Washington, D.C., Evening Star and 
Post, as follows: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
Apr. 30, 1968] 
JOHNSON SENDS “PAPER GOLD” PLEA TO HILL 
(By Lee M. Cohn) 

President Johnson asked Congress today 
to take the “historic step” of ratifying U.S. 
participation in the creation of a new form 
of international money—special drawing 
rights known popularly as “paper gold.“ 

Passage of the necessary legislation will be 
“a vote for a stronger world economy,” John- 
son said in a special message. 

The legislation specifically would author- 
ize Johnson to accept amendments to the 
charter of the International Monetary Fund 
to set up the system for creating special 
drawing rights, or SDRs. 

Treasury Secretary Henry H. Fowler is 
scheduled to testify for the legislation before 
the House Banking and Currency Committee 
tomorrow. On the Senate side, the legislation 
will go before the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. 

The legislation is believed to have strong 
bipartisan support. 

SDRs will be a new form of international 
monetary reserves, supplementing gold, dol- 
lars and other reserves in transactions 
among central banks. 

Reserves are used to settle balance of pay- 
ments deficits and to support the value of 
currencies in exchange markets. 

When the SDRs are created, they will be 
distributed according to member nations’ 
quotas in the IMF. The United States would 
receive about $250 million of each $1 billion 
created. 

EXCHANGE FOR CURRENCY 

SDRs will be exchanged for the currency 
of the country accepting them and this cur- 
rency in turn will be used to settle interna- 
tional accounts and support currency values. 

The SDR machinery will be established 
when the plan is ratified by 65 IMF members 
accounting for 80 percent of the IMF quotas. 

Once the machinery is set up, SDs will be 
created after consultation and approval by 
IMF members with 85 percent of the quotas. 

Sufficient ratifications are expected early 
next year, but it is not clear when SDRs will 
be cranked out. This depends largely on 
progress in reducing the U.S. balance of pay- 
ments deficit. 

Johnson said a strong dollar is essential 
to international financial stability, so the 
United States must deal swiftly with its 
budget and payments deficit. 


URGENCY STRESSED 


“Let me remind the Congress once again 
of the clear and critical need to pass the tax 
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bill—the best investment America can make 
to keep the dollar strong,” he said. 

Johnson said new international monetary 
reserves must be created because traditional 
reserves are not growing fast enough to keep 
pace with world trade and the flow of capital. 

If reserves are not expanded adequately, 
he warned, “strains and uncertainties in the 
international monetary system—and the 
limitations they create—could turn the clock 
backward to the dark days of restrictive 
economic policies, narrow interests, empty 
ports and idle men.” 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, 
Apr. 30, 1968] 


Concress To Br ASKED SOON To APPROVE 
New Money PLAN 


(By Frank C. Porter) 


Congress will be asked to approve legisla- 
tion for the creation of a new international 
money “in the very near future” and the 
“general presumption” is that the scheme 
would add about $2 billion a year to the 
world’s monetary reserves. 

This was the testimony of Treasury Under 
Secretary Frederick L. Deming given in exec- 
utive session of the House Subcommittee on 
International Finance and released over the 
weekend. 

The plan involves the creation of special 
drawing rights (SDRs) within the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund as reserve assets sup- 
plementing principally gold and the dollar. 

The plan the Congress—as well as the gov- 
ernments of other potential participants— 
will be asked to ratify would only set up the 
machinery. A further decision would be re- 
quired to implement it and actually create 
the SDRs. 

But Deming told the Subcommittee that 
implementation is much closer than anyone 
expected a year ago, when the proposal was 
considered a “contingency plan” to be trig- 
gered at some remote date when the demand 
for monetary reserves had vastly increased. 

Since then, however, British devaluation 
and the ensuing run on gold has changed the 
prospects. Last month’s Washington Agree- 
ment, in which the gold pool nations decided 
to hold the monetary stock of gold at its 
present level and quit supplying the private 
market, was premised on early creation of 
SDRs. 

President Johnson conferred yesterday 
with Congressional leaders on monetary 
matters. There was speculation that the 
prime subjects was SDRs and that early 
ratification of the plan, on which the IMF 
is now putting the final touches, will be 
asked, 

Deming was non-committal on suggestions 
by Subcommittee Chairman Henry S. Reuss 
(D-Wis.) for heading off a possible future 
run on the dollar. 

Reuss proposed that if foreigners insisted 
on converting a substantial portion of their 
$33 billion in claims against the remaining 
$10 billion in American gold, the United 
States should try to get as many govern- 
ments as possible to agree to pooling their 
gold and foreign exchange reserves in the 
IMF, against which the IMF would issue a 
new form of drawing rights. 

Failing this, the United States could sim- 
ply refuse to support the dollar by selling 
gold and resort to currency exchange oper- 
ations instead, Reuss said. 

Deming said Reuss’s proposals are worthy 
of study but stopped short of endorsing 
them. 

The creation of about $2 billion in SDRs 
a year would provide an annual growth rate 
of about 3 per cent in the world’s monetary 
reserves, the Under Secretary said. His was 
the firmest estimate yet of how much the 
Plan would add to reserves. Earlier, there 
had been numerous guesstimates of $1 bil- 
lion to $1.5 billion. 
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PRESERVATION OF NATURAL 
RESOURCES 


HON. JOHN V. TUNNEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 1, 1968 


Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to place in the Recorp an editorial 
from the New York Times entitled “To 
Save a Nation.” This editorial succinctly 
points out the tremendous job we as a 
Nation have before us in the field of con- 
servation. Our Nation’s future is depend- 
ent upon the conservation of our nat- 
ural resources and this task should be 
given the highest possible priority by the 
Congress and the administration. 

The editorial follows: 


To Save a NATION 


Man's technological capacity to alter his 
environment and his preference for speed, 
profits and convenience have placed his very 
existence in jeopardy. From the ravaged red- 
wood forests of California to the oil-befouled 
beaches of Puerto Rico, from the now threat- 
ened waters of Lake Baikal in Siberia to the 
choking, polluted air above New York and a 
hundred other major cities around the globe, 
humanity is threatened by the unintended 
consequences of its own ingenuity. 

The reckless, unheeding misuse of tech- 
nology and the refusal to respect ecological 
values may make earth an uninhabitable 
environment. As President Johnson observed 
in his message to Congress last week, con- 
servation’s concern now is not only for man’s 
enjoyment—but for man’s survival.” 

The issues are worldwide but, until the 
concern is also worldwide, each nation must 
act to save itself and try to conserve what it 
can of the human habitat. The United States, 
one of the most prodigal offenders, is also 
one of the leaders in the belated effort to 
bring technologies and resources into a hu- 
mane balance. That is what conservation is 
all about. 

No recent Administration has accomplished 
more for conservation than President John- 
son’s has over the past four years. In part, 
the President and Secretary of the Interior 
Udall have made good in a generation of 
agitation and education. They have also pro- 
vided strong leadership and some fresh ini- 
tiative on their own. 

The latest message is in the nature of an 
interim report, reviewing old problems and 
calling attention to some that are new. Its 
greatest merit is its comprehensiveness; it 
brings together many diverse but interrelated 
environmental issues. 

Three of Mr. Johnson’s recommendations 
are particularly promising. He proposes giv- 
ing the Secretary of the Interior authority 
to regulate the viciously destructive strip- 
mining industry. If the states do not devise 
adequate controls within two years—as 
Kentucky already has done—the Secretary 
could impose Federal standards. 

Similarly the President asks that the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education and Welfare be 
empowered to develop and enforce stand- 
ards covering chemical as well as biological 
contaminants of drinking water since a re- 
cent study indicates that nearly one-third 
of the nation’s public water systems may not 
be pure. 

And to combat the growing danger to the 
world’s oceans and beaches from tankers 
which spill oil, Mr. Johnson seeks to create 
an economic incentive for better manage- 
ment. Shipowners would be required by law 
to reimburse the Federal Government for the 
full cost of cleaning up oil pollution. 

The exciting ideas about long-range plan- 
ning set forth in last year’s report on the 
Potomac River Valley are carried forward in 
the President’s recommendation that Con- 
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gress declare the Potomac a “national river” 
and provide coordinated types of zoning in 
the valley. 

President Johnson submits seven areas for 
inclusion in the wilderness system and re- 
news his request for several valuable pieces 
of legislation, some of them long in the 
Congressional mill, to establish a network 
of scenic hiking trails, protect certain wild 
and scenic rivers, revive the highway beauti- 
fication program, replenish the Land and 
Water Conservation Fund and create nation- 
al parks in the redwoods and the North 
Cascades, 

If he properly understands his relationship 
to his environment and has the will and self- 
discipline to do so, man can be master, rather 
than victim of his own economic and tech- 
nological forces. The President’s message 
sets forth the minimum measure needed for 
what must be an unremitting effort. 


ONLY A LAWFUL SOCIETY CAN 
BUILD A BETTER SOCIETY 


HON. HERVEY G. MACHEN 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 1, 1968 


Mr. MACHEN. Mr. Speaker, Law Day, 
U.S.A., gives us an opportunity to look at 
our system again and reflect inwardly on 
what each of us as lawmakers and citi- 
zens can do to insure the abiding quali- 
ties of the American way of life—liberty 
and freedom. These eternal freedoms 
which most of us regard as commonplace 
and take for granted, were not always 
available, but were won at Runnymede 
and are embodied in the Magna Carta. 
The underpinnings of that great charter 
and of our own society, is that we are a 
nation ruled by laws and not men. The 
rule of law, what a tremendous impact 
it has had on the development of life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness in 
the framework of our lawful society. 
From no other basis could American life 
continue its sustained progress toward a 
better society. We need only examine the 
legislative enactments of the last 3 
years to realize the revolution that has 
taken place in American thinking in the 
efforts to achieve a better society for all 
citizens. Indeed, these achievements 
could only have been accomplished in a 
lawful society. 

Law and order must be the starting 
point to build a better society, for with- 
out this the great strides that still must 
be made in the years ahead in the social, 
economic, and political fields will never 
get off the ground. And education is the 
key that unlocks the door to a progres- 
sive society. With education, millions of 
Americans can be freed from the bonds 
of ignorance; our deprived citizenry can 
be taught to respect and appreciate law- 
fulness; .> achieve and be limited only by 
their capabilities and ambition within 
the framework of an orderly society. 

But I would interject a word of caution 
at this point. Does ones education and 
freedom allow him as a responsible citi- 
zen to publicly promote disobeyance of 
laws because they do not favor such 
laws? I submit i: does not, and I would 
further emphasize that this type of ac- 
tivity is lawbreaking as much as the re- 
cent rioting and looting in our Nation’s 
Capital was lawbreaking. It appears that 
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smaller, lesser crimes, generally precede 
greater crimes; when an individual has 
been allowed and is able to violate the 
limits set by law, he may later violate our 
most sacred rights. The rule of law 
applies at all levels of our society. 

The liberty and freedom which we 
today enjoy and which is so essential to 
progress must be a liberty connected 
with good order. Indeed, without this 
prerequisite to liberty, progress to a bet- 
ter society cannot exist at all. 


PROTEST AGAINST AN ABSURD 
ORDER 


HON. W. S. (BILL) STUCKEY 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 1, 1968 


Mr. STUCKEY. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
speak because I am upset, angry, and 
indignant. Georgia men are dying on the 
battlefield of Vietnam every day. These 
men are good soldiers. They realize the 
importance of following the regulations 
of our armed services and the orders of 
their commanding officers. 

However, Mr. Speaker, I have just 
learned that one of our men has refused 
to carry out an order. 

Because of the nature of this order, I 
cannot remain silent on the matter. I am 
obligated to bring this absurd action 
to light and call to the attention of my 
colleagues the order which this young 
man refused to carry out. 

The order, Mr. Speaker, was to remove 
from his wall above his bunk, the flag of 
his home State of Georgia. 

Allow me to read briefly, a part of 
this soldier’s letter to his mother. 

Deak Mama: Last week, a few days ago, 
because of the racial tension, an order came 
out to remove all flags—‘“Rebel Flags“ or any 
flag which contained the Confederate Sym- 
bol which as you know, our Georgia Flag is 
largely made up of. We were told to take 
down the Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi and 
Confederate flags—yet, the New York, Ohio, 
and others may still be displayed. 

I have always respected military authority 
and have always been one to do what I was 
told—regardiess, but this hit me with an 
emotion I have never experienced before and 
I have refused to do it. To let a New York 
Flag fiy when a Georgia Flag can’t. I doubted 
seriously the legality of them doing it. I re- 
fused to do it for my Commanding Officer, 
and I requested to go all the way to the Gen- 
eral. I was so furious I sat and wrote a letter 
to Governor Maddox explaining it and asking 
that something be done about it. The Com- 
manding Officer came in and said he wanted 
to talk to me before I wrote a letter to Gov- 
ernor Maddox and I said, I'm sorry sir, but 
I just mailed it.” 


I do not think I need to read further, 
Mr. Speaker. 

And, for what good reason was this or- 
der issued? 

The reason given was that since some 
people view the Confederate flag as a 
symbol of racism, all State flags which 
contained bars and stars must be re- 
moved. Mr. Speaker, this includes nearly 
every Southern State. The order was that 
especially all Georgia, Alabama, and 
Mississippi flags must come down imme- 
diately. Other flags from such States as 
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New York and Ohio were allowed to re- 
main displayed. 

Our fighting men, Mr. Speaker, obtain 
the flags from their home States and they 
put them over their bunks as a reminder 
of what they are fighting for and to show 
their pride in their home State. 

I am told that a young Negro soldier 
from the State of Alabama was told to 
take his State flag down. This young man 
asked his commanding officer who he was 
supposed to be prejudiced against? 

Mr. Speaker, enough is enough. I will 
not stand by and watch a Georgia boy 
ordered to remove the flag of his State— 
the symbol of his heritage from his 
wall—just as I am sure that my col- 
leagues from New York would not toler- 
ate such an unreasonable, bigoted, and 
unpatriotic order of their fighting men. 

I am sure, Mr. Speaker, that our gen- 
erals in Vietnam have great responsibili- 
ties in conducting this war. I am sure 
that they have a tremendous respon- 
sibility for their men, but, I am also 
sure that this responsibility, Mr. Speaker, 
does not extend to the point of trying to 
destroy a soldier’s faith, pride, and 
loyalty to his State. 

I want to know, Mr. Speaker, which 
general it is who believes it is his duty 
to tell a man that he cannot display the 
fiag of his State with pride and dignity. 

I have written to my constituent, Mr. 
Speaker, and I have told him to keep me 
informed as to the developments of this 
incident. 

I have written to the Department of 
Defense demanding—yes, I say demand- 
ing, Mr. Speaker—that this ridiculous 
and dangerous order be investigated. 

And I call on my colleagues here today 
to join me in protesting this order for 
the removal of State flags from the bunks 
of our fighting boys. 


ELECTORAL COLLEGE REFORM 


HON. CLARK MacGREGOR 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 1, 1968 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, peri- 
odically in this session of the 90th Con- 
gress I have expressed grave concern 
over the potential constitutional crisis 
relating to the electoral process as a re- 
sult of what might be a very close presi- 
dential election this year. 

I sincerely hope that my warnings will 
not come true, for if we are faced next 
January with a deadlock over the selec- 
tion of the President, the American 
people can quite clearly place the blame 
and responsibility for lack of corrective 
action squarely on the shoulders of Con- 
gress. 

The Los Angeles Times on April 22 
editorialized on this subject, and I am 
placing that editorial in the Recorp fol- 
lowing my brief remarks. I am also in- 
serting the February 22 editorial on the 
same subject from the Worthington, 
Minn., Daily Globe. 

It is unfortunate, Mr. Speaker, that 
those holding the power in this Congress 
are refusing to take action on this vital 
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subject in time to prevent what could be 
a crippling crisis next January. 

The articles follow: 

[From the Los Angeles Times, Apr. 22, 1968] 
PRESIDENTIAL VOTE REFORM 

George Wallace’s third-party candidacy 
has brought home to a lot of people the 
potential perils which are inherent in our 
present method of electing the President of 
the United States. 

Unfortunately, it is too late to do any- 
thing which will affect the conduct of this 
year’s election. But Congress should not use 
this as an excuse for inaction if we are to 
make appropriate amendment to the Con- 
stitution before the next election in 1972. 

A special commission of the American Bar 
Assn. did not overstate the case when it 
called the existing electoral college system 
“archaic, undemocratic, complex, ambigu- 
ous, indirect and dangerous.” 

Under the unit vote system now prevail- 
ing, all of a state’s electoral votes go to the 
candidate receiving the most popular votes 
in that state—even if the margin of victory 
is only one vote. 

This gives an unhealthy importance to 
special-interest voting blocs which, while 
perhaps representing small minorities of the 
electorate, can swing a close election under 
winner-takes-all rules. The system also en- 
courages fraudulent vote counts. 

Of much greater concern is the present 
constitutional provision that a candidate 
must receive half or more of all votes cast 
within the electoral college in order to be 
certified the winner. 

Otherwise the election of the President is 
thrown into the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives. 

Each state, in that event, has one vote. 
Thus, California’s 38 congressmen represent- 
ing 18-million people would have no more 
influence than Alaska’s solitary congressman 
representing 250,000 people. 

The House members would be under no 
legal obligation to vote for the candidate 
who got the most ballots in their state. 
And there is no barrier to ending up with 
a President and Vice President of different 
parties. 

If public opinion is inflamed by rioting in 
the ghettoes this summer, it is entirely pos- 
sible that Wallace will receive enough votes 
to throw the election into the House. 

Although he still would have no chance 
of becoming President himself, he might 
well be able to dictate the final result by 
throwing his support behind one of the two 
major candidates. 

As a price for this support, he might be 
able to extract conditions which the ma- 
jority of Americans would find objectionable. 

Such a situation is ludicrous, as well as 
being totally inconsistent with the “one man, 
one vote” principle laid down by the US. 
Supreme Court in regard to congressional 
elections. 

Sen. Birch Bayh (D-Ind.) and 19 cospon- 
sors are backing a proposed constitutional 
amendment which would eliminate the elec- 
toral college and substitute direct election 
by the voters. 

The measure is based on recommendations 
by the American Bar Assn., which also sug- 
gested that a run-off election be held if no 
candidate receives 40% or more of the pop- 
ular vote. This provision is aimed at dis- 
couraging the growth of splinter parties. 

Hearings have been held in the Senate, 
but there has been no action in the House. 
No more time should be lost. 


From the Worthington Daily Globe, Feb. 
22, 1968] 

MACGREGOR EFFORT DESERVES LOUD SUPPORT 

Former Alabar“a governor George Wallace 

is frank about the aim of his bid for the 

White House. Wallace sees (and acknowl- 

edges) that he cannot win an election out- 
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right but by taking advantage of the presi- 
dential election system he could dictate who 
the White House incumbent would be and 
could demand his own terms. 

The opportunity for Wallace stems from 
the electoral college created in the U.S. Con- 
stitution. Americans do not vote directly 
for presidential candidates; they vote for 
electors. In each state it is “winner take 
all.” The candidate with the majority of the 
popular votes gets all of the electoral votes. 
The candidate with the majority of the 
electoral votes takes the prize. It is pos- 
sible—it has happened—that the candidate 
with the majority of the popular votes may 
still lose the election. 

Wallace’s hope, which is not unfounded, 
is that he may carry six or eight states. 
With that accomplishment he could deny 
either of the major party candidates a ma- 
jority in the electoral college. The entire 
election then goes to the House of Repre- 
sentatives where each state is given one 
vote; a candidate must have 26 votes to win 
the presidency. 

This is Wallace’s hope for opportunity. To 
win the White House the major party nomi- 
nees would require the six or eight votes 
held by George Wallace. Before Wallace would 
give his votes he would exact a price (he 
labels it a covenant“). 

Minnesota Rep. Clark MacGregor has pres- 
ently launched a campaign to amend the 
Constitution and to eliminate the electoral 
college, thus guaranteeing the popular elec- 
tion of a president. The time for this action 
is short, but not too short. It could be ac- 
complished. Rep. MacGregor’s effort deserves 
wide support. Although it is instigated spe- 
cifically in response to the Wallace candidacy, 
MacGregor’s reform proposal has been dis- 
cussed, carefully studied, and widely-en- 
dorsed through several decades. 

Should MacGregor’s effort fail, there is yet 
another hope for reform in the amendment 
proposal of Rep. Jonathan Bingham (D-NY) 
which would provide for a run-off election 
between the two leading candidates in a 
presidential campaign. This proposal also has 
merit. 

If there is not quick and substantial pub- 
lic clamor to guarantee the success of one 
effort or the other, America may well face 
a governmental crisis without precedent 
under a system which allows a man who 
cannot win an election to dictate both the 
winner and the terms of the “covenant.” Or— 
if neither candidate will agree to terms— 
the nation may continue into this time of 
crisis with no president at all. 


DR. FREDERICK EBY, LATE 
FAMED TEXAS EDUCATOR 


HON. HENRY B. GONZALEZ 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 1, 1968 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, the late 
famed Texas educator Dr. Frederick Eby 
was in the tradition of J. Frank Dobie 
and Dr. Perry Webb, who contributed so 
much to the rich culture of Texas. 

Dr. Eby was a household word among 
educators as well as throughout the Na- 
tion. 

An inspired teacher, a seminal thinker, 
Dr. Eby’s loss is a hard blow. Yet, he has 
left his mark; and those he has inspired 
will carry on. 

Franklin Parker, professor of educa- 
tion at the University of Oklahoma of 
Texas has written an appropriate eulogy. 
I would like to share it with you and my 
colleagues: 
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Dr. FREDERICK Esy, 1874-1968: FAMED TEXAS 
EDUCATOR 


(By Franklin Parker) 


Death claimed famed Texas educator Dr. 
Frederick Eby at age 93 in an Austin hospital 
on February 10, 1968. Beginning in 1909 and 
for 48 years thereafter he was actively con- 
nected with the University of Texas as Pro- 
fessor and Chairman of the Department of 
History and Philosophy of Education. 

Dr. Eby was born October 26, 1874, in a 
rural community of Ontario, Canada, where 
he received his early education. He earned 
the B.A. degree from McMaster University in 
1895, and in 1921 he received an honorary 
LL.D. degree from that institution. He did 
graduate work at the University of Chicago 
under John Dewey and was impressed by the 
writings of G. Stanley Hall. He studied under 
Hall after the psychologist became President 
of Clark University in Worcester, Massachu- 
setts, where Eby took the Ph.D. degree in 
1900. He did post-doctoral study at the Uni- 
versity of Berlin from 1905 to 1906. 

Dr. Eby’s teaching was done at Morgan 
Park Academy, then part of the University of 
Chicago, 1897 to 1898; at Baylor University, 
Waco, Texas, 1900 to 1909; and finally at the 
University of Texas in Austin, from 1909 to 
his retirement in 1957. He directed the Uni- 
versity of Texas summer sessions from 1917 
to 1931 and was a visiting professor at the 
University of Tennessee in 1912, the Univer- 
sity of Washington in 1929, Ohio State Uni- 
versity in 1932, Southwestern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary in 1938, the University of 
Southern California in 1947, and Austin 
Presbyterian Seminary in 1947-48. 

Dr. Eby’s seven books include Christianity 
and Education, Standard Publishing Com- 
pany, 1914; Education in Texas: Source Ma- 
terials, the University of Texas Press, 1918; 
Early Protestant Educators, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1931; The Development of 
Modern Education, Prentice-Hall, 1934 edi- 
tion with Charles F. Arrowood; second edu- 
cation, 1952, translated into several langu- 
ages; The History and Philosophy of Edu- 
cation: Ancient and Medieval, Prentice-Hall, 
1940, with Charles F. Arrowood; Albert Henry 
Newman: The Church Historian, The Broad- 
man Press, 1946; and Reorganizing American 
Education for World Leadership, The Steck 
Company, 1958. 

He never published a systematic exposition 
of his philosophy, though he often described 
aspects of it in his classes, writings, and 
speeches. The uncompleted book on which 
he labored during his last years is believed 
to contain the sum of his long lifetime of 
thinking on education and man. At age 90 in 
a newspaper interview he said: 

“Mankind must either destroy itself or 
have a genuine set-to with its supreme prob- 
lems. The solution isn’t, of course, commu- 
nism, nor even our own system. The solution 
must come through New Testament Chris- 
tianity. We must become mature spiritu- 
ally. In this area lies our retardation.” 

Long interested in Immanuel Kant and 
Jean Jacques Rousseau, Dr. Eby studied 
their works intensively, seeking the origin 
of the altruistic emphasis which marked 
their philosophies. Both Kant and Rousseau, 
he said, stated that the supreme law in the 
universe is the moral law: “Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself.” Particularly inter- 
ested in Rousseau’s belief in the essential 
goodness in man, Dr. Eby sought to find out 
what had influenced Rousseau's thinking in 
this direction. He once said, “I had always 
been curious why Rousseau so desperately 
opposed rivalry among children.” He pointed 
out that Rousseau had raised this question: 
“If the man or woman is born good, how 
does he or she become bad?” Dr. Eby be- 
lieved that Rousseau found the answer in 
overcoming the instincts of rivalry and envy. 
“Here is the problem,” Dr. Eby once ex- 
plained, “how does the child make the tran- 
sition from a natural love of himself—self- 
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preservation—to recognition of the right of 
other persons?” To Dr. Eby this question 
was the supreme problem in education and 
one of its deepest enigmas. His studies led 
him to believe that Rousseau, as a young 
man fleeing Geneva and wandering as a 
migrant farm laborer among rural village 
people, had come in contact with the Wal- 
denses, a pre-Reformation religious group 
which re-emphasized the ethical teachings 
of Jesus.* Rousseau was impressed by the 
Waldenses’ simple faith, Dr. Eby believed, 
and gained from them the realization that 
altruism is learned when one can overcome 
envy, competitiveness, and greed. This in- 
sight which governed Rousseau in writing 
Emile, Dr. Eby believed, was absorbed by 
Immanuel Kant when he studied that book. 

How to achieve altruism and how to make 
it a key purpose of education increasingly 
became the focus of Dr. Eby’s lifetime of 
teaching, writing, and research. He traced 
this concept of altruism in the thinking of 
educational reformers back from Kant to 
Rousseau to the Waldenses and from them 
to the early Christians and to Jesus. He also 
traced the transmission of this insight for- 
ward from Kant and Rousseau to Pestalozzi 
to Froebel, and from them to modern edu- 
cators among whom he believed it has been 
largely neglected. 

Dr. Eby was led along the path of his think- 
ing on altruism in education by his own an- 
cestry, early life, educational experiences as a 
young man, and studies as a graduate stu- 
dent. He was raised in the Mennonite faith, 
whose Swiss Anabaptist origins had views 
similar to the Waldenses. His forebears mi- 
grated to Canada and he was born in the 
small village of Ebytown in Ontario, named 
after one of his early ancestors. As the village 
grew, its name was changed to Berlin and 
later to Kitchener. The sixth of seven chil- 
dren, Frederick developed early a nervous 
palsied motion in his right arm which stayed 
with him throughout life. His father, a 
physician and a jack-of-all trades, eventually 
gave up his medical practice. The family 
moved to Sebringville, where Frederick began 
elementary school. At about age 10 during a 
series of revival meetings Frederick and his 
entire family except for a brother were con- 
verted to the Baptist faith. This conversion 
came at some sacrifice because of the dis- 
approval of the tightly knit rural Mennonite 
group. 

At age 12, as was the custom, he took 
examinations to enter nearby Stratford In- 
stitute, but was delayed two years because 
he several times failed to pass the drawing 
part of the test. Later, thinking of college 
and preparing for a minister's career, he 
planned to attend the University of Toronto. 
His father, however, induced him to enter 
McMaster University as a more suitable place 
because of its religious atmosphere. At the 


*The Waldenses were an early persecuted 
pre-Reformation Protestant minority sect 
deriving their name and origin from Peter 
Waldo (died 1217), a merchant in Lyons, 
France, who adopted a life of apostolic pov- 
erty in 1173 and organized the Poor Men of 
Lyons to preach the Bible in the vernacular. 
Condemned by Pope Lucius III in 1184, the 
movement appeared in various parts of cen- 
tral Europe, particularly in northwest Italy 
along the Alpine mountains bordering 
France and Switzerland. Adopting an ascetic 
piety which rejected oaths and business ca- 
reers, the persecuted Waldenses were cham- 
pioned by John Calvin, Oliver Cromwell, and 
John Milton (whose sonnet, “Avenge, O Lord, 
Thy Slaughtered Saints,” was written fol- 
lowing a massacre of Waldenses in 1655). A 
revival of the movement by John Charles 
Beckwith (1827-1862) resulted in the pro- 
motion of schools, orphanages, and missions. 
Besides Europe, a few groups have appeared 
in the United States (Valdese, North Caro- 
lina, 1893), Argentina and Uruguay. 
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end of his first year at McMaster University, 
where he studied Latin and Greek, he con- 
tracted a throat infection, was operated on, 
and was told by this physician that he would 
not likely be able to become an effective pub- 
lic speaker. Courses under a Dr. Foster at 
McMaster University in psychology, logic, and 
particularly the history of philosophy broad- 
ened his intellectual outlook and induced 
him by his junior year to decide to become a 
teacher, 

Young Eby attended the Chicago Exposi- 
tion of 1893 and became aware of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, newly opened under 
Baptist auspices. Dr. Foster’s leaving Mc- 
Master for the University of Chicago coin- 
cided with his own enrollment there. During 
his lonely time away from home he fre- 
quently sought companionship with Dr. 
Foster’s family. He first took courses in Greek 
and a seminar on Johann Heinrich Pestalozzi. 
As a consequence of the seminar he became an 
admirer and long-time student of Pestalozzi’s 
educational ideas. He later said, “I finally 
digested the philosophy of Pestalozzi and one 
may put it down that that was probably the 
reason I spent so many years teaching and 
then, by accident, writing two volumes on the 
history of general education.” 

Eby studied under John Dewey and re- 
tained among his possessions one of the ten 
mimeographed lectures which Dewey dis- 
tributed to class members. Eby recalled what 
others have also affirmed about Dewey as an 
undramatic personality in the classroom: 
“He stood straight and spoke in a monotone.” 
Eby later came to view Dewey’s large influ- 
ence on American education as an unfortu- 
nate one. The years widened their views of 
life and education. Dewey was secular and 
pragmatic—realistically concerned with what 
could be seen, felt, heard, or touched. Eby 
was religious and a Christian idealist—dis- 
daining the substitution of materialism for 
ethical values. Eby often referred to a sen- 
tence by Dewey in Charles A. Beard's 
Whither Mankind? to this effect: “The ma- 
chine is the authentically embodied Logos of 
modern life, and the import of this fact is 
not diminished by any amount of dislike tu 
it.” Eby’s commentary was: “Dewey was the 
prophet of industrialism, automation and 
utilitarian pragmatism. To substitute instru- 
ments, however colossal and beneficial for 
the Savior was, to say the least, to exhibit an 
utterly bizarre sense of moral values.” 

Eby’s first part-time teaching post was at 
Morgan Park Academy, which served as a pre- 
paratory school for the University of Chicago. 
Reducing his university course load, he 
taught English, Latin, literature, mathemat- 
ics, and science. One pupil whom he tutored 
privately was young Archibald MacLeish, son 
of the president of «he Board of Trustees of 
the University of Chicago, later to become a 
noted poet and to serve as Librarian of Con- 
gress. 

Eby became increasingly interested in early 
Childhood education and the kindergarten 
(University of Chicago President William 
Rainey Harper once told him, “Kindergarten 
training would save a whole year of study 
in the life of a student”). Not finding the 
University of Chicago entirely suitable for 
this interest, Eby turned to the writings of 
psychologist G. Stanley Hall on this subject 
and determined to finish his degree at Clark 
University, Worcester, Massachusetts, where 
Hall was President. Eby increasingly admired 
Hall, learning from him not only in class 
lectures but also from Hall’s guest sermons 
at nearby churches. Eby studied the works 
of Friedrich Wilhelm Augustus Froebel, 
particularly The Education of Man (English 
translation, 1877), whom he recognized to be 
an original thinker, not merely a follower of 
Pestalozzi. Eby completed his Ph.D. disserta- 
tion on “The Reconstruction of the Kinder- 
garten“ in 1909. 

Dr. Eby's first post-doctoral position was a 
Professor of Philosophy and Education at 
Baylor University, the Baptist University in 
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Waco, Texas. This move was aided perhaps 
by the transfer to Baylor about that time of 
Professor Albert Henry Newman, professor 
of Church History at McMaster University. 
Eby had known and liked Professor New- 
man's daughter Elizabeth and during his 
days at McMaster had frequently walked 
home with her from church. When asked by 
the President of Baylor if he new Frederick 
Eby, Professor Newman said, “Why, yes, he 
is going to marry my daughter.” Baylor’s 
attractions were positive ones, and Eby de- 
clined the presidency of a woman's college at 
a higher salary. Toward the end of his first 
year at Baylor, he married Elizabeth New- 
man. He remained at Baylor until 1909, ex- 
cept to attend the University of Berlin, 
where he had a fellowship from 1905 to 1906. 
Then he accepted a position at the Univer- 
sity of Texas, where he remained active for 
48 years as Professor and Chairman of the 
Department of History and Philosophy of 
Education. 

Dr. Eby’s contributions include his in- 
fluence on thousands of students who studied 
under him, many of whom became educa- 
tional and religious leaders (including W. D. 
Bizzell, President of Texas A&M University 
and of the University of Oklahoma); his 
speeches and writings, particularly his popu- 
lar textbooks in History and Philosophy of 
Education; and his efforts in behalf of the 
junior college in Texas. He has often been 
called “Father of the Texas Junior College 
Movement.” In 1925-26, he did field research 
on junior colleges in states where their 
growth had been rapid. On his return he 
initiated a course in the Junior College, 
which he taught for fifteen years, preparing 
many educators who became faculty mem- 
bers, deans, presidents, and themselves 
founders of junior colleges. 

Although Dr. Eby retired as Professor 
Emeritus in 1957, he taught part-time in 
1957-58 in place of this writer, then newly 
employed by the University of Texas but 
granted leave to study education in south- 
central Africa. His name was long kept on 
the door of his former office in Sutton Hall, 
and he frequently came to the campus for 
his mail and enthusiastically greeted old 
colleagues and new friends. He even occa- 
sionally attended faculty parties and enjoyed 
clinking the ice in his soft drink glass. 
Former students and friends visiting him 
at home found him always working on the 
big book and eager to talk about his findings 
and insight. He and Mrs. Eby were pleased 
by the Frederick Eby Scholarship Fund 
established in the Department of History 
and Philosophy of Education and by the 
Frederick Eby Research Prize annually 
awarded to a bright graduate student. 

His 90th birthday on October 26, 1964, was 
a joyous occasion with a noon luncheon at 
the Forty Acres Club near the university 
campus. He was honored with a bound vol- 
ume of letters of appreciation from students, 
colleagues, and friends. He had around him 
that day almost all of his family, including 
10 grandchildren and two-score great grand- 
children. His final rest came on a Sunday, 
his favorite day, February 10, 1968. He had 
worked almost to the last of the big book, 
serving God by scholarship, seeking altruism 
as the key to education. 


THE PITTSBURGH PEACE AND 
FREEDOM CENTER 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 1, 1968 
Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 13, 1968, our colleague, the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr, Tracue] placed 
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in the Recorp a statement concerning 
alleged Communist infiltration of the 
peace movement of this country. He 
mentioned specifically Mr. Frank Gold- 
smith and the Peace and Freedom Cen- 
ter in Pittsburgh. During the course of 
that statement the impression was 
given—I am certain unintentiona'ly— 
that the Peace and Freedom Center in 
Pittsburgh was one of the organizations 
controlled or infiltrated by Communists. 

Mr. Walter Tillow of the Peace and 
Freedom Center has written to me pro- 
testing the inclusion of his group in Mr. 
Teracue’s statement. Although I do not 
know all of them, I would like to state 
that many of those listed on the letter- 
head of this group are personally known 
to me. I am quite certain that they are 
not Communists or Communist sym- 
pathizers. Their opposition to the policy 
we have followed in Vietnam is that of 
loyal Americans who disagree. There is 
always great danger of falling into the 
familiar trap of appearing to equate 
dissent with disloyalty. 


NASA’S REDUCING PAINS 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 1, 1968 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, the New York 
Times, in an editorial of April 22, dis- 
cussed the role of the space program and 
its place in our national priorities. The 
editorial presented a sober and sensible 
view of the pace at which the space pro- 
gram may be pursued and the effect of 
reducing its budget. I recommend this 
editorial to the attention of my col- 
leagues. 

The editorial follows: 

[From the New York Times, Apr. 22, 1968] 

NASA's REDUCING PAINS 


It is understandable that the present slim- 
ming down of the nation’s civilian space 
program is producing expressions of gloom 
from those affected, as well as problems of 
readjustment for communities and individ- 
uals involved. From a high of almost $6 bil- 
lion in fiscal 1966, National Aeronautics and 
Space Agency spending is likely to decline to 
about $4 billion in fiscal 1969, while employ- 
ment is falling from the 420,000 of 1966 to 
probably 250,000 next year. 

But this trend is natural, normal and de- 
sirable. From 1961 to 1967 NASA was en- 
gaged in a forced-draft program to provide 
this country with major space research ca- 
pabilities. Huge sums were spent to con- 
struct essential ground installations—no- 
tably at Cape Kennedy and at the Manned 
Space Center in Houston—and to finance a 
vast research and development program to 
build the extremely powerful rockets and 
similarly sophisticated hardware now being 
employed in the Apollo and other current 
projects. 

Now that the desired space research capa- 
bility has been created, it is merely good 
sense to shift some of the resources thus em- 
ployed to other and more urgent national 
needs. Individual scientists or engineers may 
regard space problems as more glamorous 
than such tasks as cleaning up the nation’s 
polluted air and water, providing high-speed 
land transportation, or working out faster 
and cheaper ways to build new housing to 
replace the noxious and overcrowded slums. 
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But can there be any doubt that these and 
related terrestrial needs are more important 
at this time than work on landing men on 
Mars? 

None of this means, of course, that the 
United States will or should abandon the 
effort to explore space and exploit space 
technology. The manned exploration of the 
moon, for example, will require decades, and 
will only begin—not end—when the first 
American or Soviet astronauts land there 
and return safely to earth. The needed 
equipment for a scientifically rewarding pro- 
gram of planetary exploration with un- 
manned satellites already exists or can be 
developed relatively cheaply as compared 
with the costs already incurred for Saturn 
5. The amounts being allocated to the De- 
fense Department’s Manned Orbiting Labora- 
tory are still increasing, and there is no 
need for a duplicative NASA project to build 
the same capability. 

For the time being, therefore, a trimmed- 
down space budget can accomplish much 
that is worth while, taking advantage of 
what has already been accomplished. Once 
men have reached the moon and the poten- 
tials of the moon for facilitating planetary 
and other exploration have been evaluated, 
there may be justification for renewed esca- 
lation of the space program. By that time, 
too, the Vietnam war may be over and there 
may be less of a pinch on Washington’s re- 
sources. But for the moment the new rela- 
tively svelte—though still very adequate— 
space program meets the nation’s needs quite 
generously, 


WILL THE STATE DEPARTMENT BE 
PROTECTED AT ANY PRICE? 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 1, 1968 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, the full 
magnitude of corruption, in- fighting, 
illegal, and unethical activities within 
the U.S. Department of State may never 
be fully known. Examples exist of secu- 
rity that is so lax that it might as well not 
exist; unethical personnel procedures; 
cliques which survive and perpetuate 
themselves at the expense of the best 
interests of the Natior and the legitimate 
functions of the Department; scandalous 
activities of high-level officers; lying, 
bugging, forging, forced resignations, 
and isolations; this list runs the gamut 
of intolerab’e conditions. 

I have frequently pointed out both 
methods used and the conditions deriv- 
ing from the apparently autonomous 
power group within the Department. 
Today I add one more item to the ugly 
picture. 

The May 1 issue of the Government 
Employees’ Exchange, which has con- 
sistently attem:ted to bring to light these 
conditions, contains a lengthy article de- 
tailing how a “secret electronics espion- 
age laboratory” within the Department 
has been used to monitor the conversa- 
tions not only of well-known and high'y 
placed officials but of members of the 
press. 

The Exchange article goes so far as to 
state that such well-known reporters as: 
James Reston, Endre Marton, John 
Hightower, Rowland Evans and Robert 
Novak, Mary McGrory, Richard Eder, 
John Finney, and Bernard Gwerzman are 
among some 85 members of the press 
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whose voices have been recorded and 
“profiled” at an expense to the taxpayers 
of $1.5 million or more. 

The problems within the Department 
of State cover many areas, not the least 
of which is the area of the rights and 
privileges of the individual. There are in- 
stances of gross, blatant denial of rights, 
of denial of the rights of privacy. But 
where are the voices of the defenders 
of individual libert‘es when the Depart- 
ment of State is implicated? The Nation 
is suffering from this double standard 
which evidently will not allow them to 
comment. Must the Department be pro- 
tected at any price? 

The Exchange has a long record of 
reliability and if these are the facts, a 
full-scale investigation could and should 
place them into a proper perspective. The 
article follows: 


Princ or Top Man FOLLOWED DISCLOSURE 
THAT 85 LINES WERE TAPPED 


A “secret electronics espionage laboratory,” 
located in the “suite of offices” formerly oc- 
cupied by Deputy Assistant Secretary of State 
for Security, John Reilly, and his electronics 
expert Elmer Dewey Hill, carried out “sys- 
tematic eavesdropping” on State Department 
officials and newspaper correspondents dur- 
ing the late Kennedy and early Johnson ad- 
ministrations, a former electronics specialist 
at the Central Intelligence Agency revealed 
to this newspaper on April 26. 


“BUGGING” ORDER 


The former CIA official asserted that he 
had been personally consulted for profession- 
al assistance by Elmer Dewey Hill at one stage 
of the buggings.“ 

The decision to institute the electronic 
eavesdropping at the State Department was 
taken at the White House following a series 
of “leaks” of information to James Reston of 
the New York Times and to Chalmers Roberts 
of the Washington Post the informant re- 
vealed. 

President Kennedy was especially irritated, 
he stated, because one of his own “planted 
leaks” to James Reston, which the New York 
Times disguised by giving it a foreign capi- 
tal dateline, was subsequently significantly 
modified through an “unauthorized leak” 
from a State Department informant. 

The President ordered that the State De- 
partment official be identified and removed, 
the source said. 


ELECTRONICS LAB 


This identification was successfully carried 
out, the source claimed through the use of 
the “electronics laboratory” built into the 
State Department when the new State De- 
partment addition was finished in 1960. 

According to the source, every telephone 
in the State Department Building can be 
“monitored by the simple device of crossing 
the panel wires located in strategic sectors 
of the building.” 


BALL AND ROSTOW 


The use of the “bugging room” by the 
Kennedy administration grew especially in- 
tensive after the so-called “Thanksgiving 
Day Massacre” of 1961 within the State De- 
partment, the source said. As a result of the 
massacre George Wildman Ball rose to be 
Under Secretary of State and Walt Whitman 
Rostow came over from the White House to 
become Assistant Secretary of State for 
Policy Plannirg. 

Previously, Mr. Rostow’s appointment to 
that position had been blocked by the re- 
fusal of Otto F. Otepka to give him a secu- 
ritv clearance without a “full field investi- 
gation," the source added. As Under Secre- 
tary of State, Mr. Ball assumed control of 
the “espionage room” in November 1961. He 
relinquished control of it to Nicholas de 
Belleville Katzenbach when the latter suc- 
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ceeded him as Under Secretary in 1966, the 
source alleged. 
MARTEL 


A few months after the 1961 “massacre,” 
a Soviet KGB Major located in the Soviet 
Embassy in Helsinki, Finland, defected to 
the United States. Known by various pseu- 
donyms, this defector was later introduced 
to the French authorities in 1962 as “Martel,” 
the main personality in the current Life 
Magazine articles involving Phillippe Thyraud 
de Vosjoli, the French liaison officer until 
1963 with the CIA, the source revealed. 

Other names used by the Soviet defector 
were Anatoli Michael Golyzin, Anatoli Dol- 
nytzin and Anatoli Klimov, the source added. 


FRENCH SPY 


Toward the end of 1962, Mr. Thyraud de 
Vosjoli informed his CIA contacts that the 
French had decided to establish an active 
espionage unit covering the United States. 
He also supplied CIA with a list of American 
newspapermen, as well as Officials in the 
Department of State, CIA and the Depart- 
ment of Defense whom, he thought, the 
French authorities might be able to exploit 
as contacts. 

Several of the State Department officials 
on this list were located in the Bureau of 
Intelligence Research, the source alleged. 

Mr. Ball authorized the “electronics room” 
to tap the phones of every person on the list, 
according to the source. 


ROGER HILSMAN 


Inadvertently, some conversations which 
Roger Hilsman, the Assistant Secretary of 
State in charge of the Bureau of Intelligence 
Research, had with officials in the White 
House, the CIA and the Defense Intelligence 
Agency were picked up on the tapes, the 
source said, 

Mr. Ball was considerably annoyed by some 
of Mr. Hilsman’s expressions and actions; 
he communicated this information to Secre- 
tary Rusk who, however, the source under- 
stands, decided not to communicate his res- 
ervations to President Kennedy. 


RESIGNATION 


After the assassination of President Ken- 
nedy, further conversations of Mr. Hilsman 
were monitored. In some of these, he spoke 
“Indiscreetly” about President Johnson, 
Shortly thereafter, Mr. Rusk indicated to Mr, 
Hilsman that his resignation would be appre- 
ciated, the source claimed. Mr. Hilsman “re- 
signed” suddenly in 1964, the source said. 

OTTO OTEPKs 


An “ironic and unanticipated outcome ot 
the monitoring” o? the Bureau of Intelligence 
Research was that the facilities of the elec- 
tronics room became overburdened during 
most of 1963. For this reason, when Mr. Reilly 
decided to have Otto F, Otepka’s telephone 
monitored, he had to obtain Mr. Ball's ap- 
proval to have it done outside the facilities 
of the central electronics room. Working with 
others, Elmer Dewey Hill placed a direct tap 
ineptly on Mr. Otepka's telephone and even- 
tually Mr, Otepka learned of the tapping and 
informed the Senate Internal Security Sub- 
committee. This was to result in the so-called 
“perjury” situation arising from testimony 
given by Mr, Reilly and Mr. Hill to the Sub- 
committee, the source revealed. 


PRESS “BUGGED” 

Besides State Department officials, other 
persons whose conversations have been taped 
and made into “voice profiles” since 1963 
included, according to the source, approxi- 
mately eighty-five journalists and newspaper 
correspondents. Among these were John 
Hightower and Endre Marton of the Asso- 
ciated Press; James Reston, Richard Eder, 
John Finney and others of the New York 
Times; Bernard Gwerzman and Mary Mc- 
Grory of the Washington Evening Star and 
Rowland Evans and Robert Novak, colum- 
nists for The Washington Post. 
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OVER $1,500,000 SPENT 


Because the cost of the machinery for the 
“voice profiles” was unusually expensive, the 
Security Office spent during fiscal year 1963 
Over $1,500,000, some of it on “loan” from 
other intelligence agencies, the source re- 
vealed. In the four-month period of March 
to June 1963 alone, the expenditures ex- 
ceeded $900,000, the source concluded. 


THE VATICAN AND ITS ROLE IN THE 
WORLD ORDER 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 1, 1968 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, a confer- 
ence on “The Vatican and Peace” was 
held at Boston College on March 27, 1968. 
Two speakers at the conference were the 
able and distinguished Eugene V. Rostow, 
Under Secretary of State for Political 
Affairs and the Very Reverend Arch- 
bishop H. E. Cardinale, Apostolic Dele- 
gate to the United Kingdom. Both gen- 
tlemen made timely contributions to the 
discussion on the contributions of the 
Vatican to world peace through diplo- 
macy. Mr. Rostow highlighted this role 
when he stated: 


* + * (the Church) has for centuries ex- 
erted a profound and incalculable spiritual 
and cultural influence in many parts of the 
world helping to shape men’s minds, and 
the motives which govern their actions, 


Because of the timeliness of these two 
statements, I place both in my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp: 


THE VATICAN AND Irs ROLE IN THE WORLD 
ORDER 
(By Eugene V. Rostow, Under Secretary of 
State for Political Affairs, address before 
a conference on “The Vatican and Peace,” 
Boston College, March 27, 1968) 


My subject today is the role of the Vatican 
in international politics. It is a fascinating 
subject. The activities of the Church touch 
almost every country and nearly every aspect 
of human life. The Vatican is not only the 
focal point of a vast spiritual and cultural 
community, and the visible symbol of a liv- 
ing system of ideas and values, but a govern- 
mental machine—a coordinating secretariat 
for a far-flung multi-national bureaucracy. 
Any discussion of the Church’s interna- 
tional role needs to consider both its spiritual 
and temporal dimensions. In both, the Vati- 
can plays an important role in international 
political life. 

In his primary role, the Pope is the spir- 
itual head of one great world religion, the 
Roman Catholic Church. Its 400 million com- 
municants regard him as the earthly vicar of 
Christ. His Church has for centuries exerted 
a profound and incalculable spiritual and 
cultural influence in many parts of the world 
helping to shape men’s minds, and the mo- 
tives which govern their actions. Our own 
Western culture is inextricably entwined 
with Catholicism. 

But the Pope is not only a spiritual, but a 
temporal leader—the head of a government, 
a cosmopolitan bureaucracy whose officials 
are spread throughout almost every country 
of the globe. The Pope’s government is sov- 
ereign” only in its tiny Vatican enclave. In- 
deed, in a modern nationalist sense, the 
Church hierarchy is not a government at all. 
The whole existence of such a multinational 
organization dates from an age that predates 
that narrow concept of national sovereignty 
which has so bemused our modern era. Per- 
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haps the day will come when the logic of 
interdependence will make such interna- 
tional bodies, limited in their functions but 
independent within them, an increasingly 
prominent part of the process of government 
in the world. 

At any rate, though the “sovereign” juris- 
diction of the Papal government is minuscule, 
its direct political influence elsewhere is con- 
siderable. It has, moreover, unrivalled sources 
of information. Through church universities, 
schools, monasteries, convents and other in- 
stitutions it deals directly with the most 
fundamental elements in the life of many 
communities. These activities, the protection 
of the clergy in their mission and the faith- 
ful in their education and worship involve 
the Church in highly practical diplomatic 
matters throughout the world. The Vatican 
maintains formal relations with over fifty 
governments and informal relations with 
many others, including our own. 

In these affairs, the Vatican has a well- 
deserved reputation for diplomatic expertise. 
It is, after all, the oldest continuing inter- 
national organization in the world today. It 
possesses a knowledge of foreign countries 
and their governments which cannot be 
matched, in many respects, by any national 
state. Moreover, the Vatican derives addi- 
tional diplomatic force from the general 
posture of benevolent neutrality which it is 
able to maintain successfully in many of 
the disputes which agitate the temporal 
states of the world. 

This neutrality is an important aspect of 
the Vatican’s diplomatic position and effec- 
tiveness. Modern popes do not lead crusades. 
Wherever possible, the Vatican has delib- 
erately sought to maintain its detachment 
from one side or another in a dispute. Such 
a course sometimes arouses criticism, but it 
does often allow the Vatican to play an im- 
portant role in conciliation. In many im- 
portant international disputes, the Vatican 
is to be found quietly working for a rational 
and peaceful settlement. 

This is hardly a new role. It goes back to 
the civilizing mission of the Church in the 
Middle Ages. In today’s world, feudal violence 
has been replaced by nationalist and ideo- 
logical violence, but the conciliating role of 
the Church continues. All through this war- 
like century, Popes have struggled to end 
the fighting and bring reason and charity 
to the affairs of the nations. 

In addition to this age-old function as 
peacemaker, the Papacy has in recent years 
pursued a number of specific policies de- 
signed to encourage a more favorable climate 
for the peaceful diplomatic settlement of 
disputes. Recent encyclicals have severely 
limited the old concept of a “just war.” Ac- 
cording to Pope John in Pacem in Terris: 
“It is hardly possible to imagine that in an 
atomic era, war could be used as an instru- 
ment of justice.” The Church has correspond- 
ingly became a vigorous and powerful ad- 
vocate of the U.N. and of international co- 
operation in other realms. Everyone remem- 
bers Pope Paul's dramatic address before the 
U.N. General Assembly. And the same strong 
support for “an effective world authority” 
continues in the recent encyclical Populorum 
Progressio. 

The urgent need for disarmament consti- 
tutes another important theme in recent 
Papal teachings. Again and again, Pope John 
argued that the balance of armaments could 
never be a secure basis for peace, that stabil- 
ity could come only from mutual trust. Pope 
Paul, in his dramatic visit to Bombay in 1964, 
appealed to the world to divert the immense 
resources now devoted to armaments to a 
great fund for relief of suffering around the 
globe. “Would that every nation,” he said, 
“contributed even a part of its expenditures 
for arms to a great world fund for the relief 
of the many problems of nutrition, clothing, 
shelter and medical care which affect so many 


people.” 
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In short, the Papacy has made itself a ma- 
jor spokesman of the universal yearning for 
peace. It has used its moral prestige to mo- 
bilize public opinion in behalf of peace, and 
its diplomatic apparatus to encourage con- 
ciliation. 

You will notice that what began as a dis- 
cussion of the discreet diplomatic role of the 
Vatican has quickly shifted to a discussion 
of the Pope's role as a leader of world public 
opinion. It is a shift which is both natural 
and inevitable. For the Church, although it 
is a highly skilled international bureaucracy 
with impressive resources, derives its influ- 
ence, above all, from the great ideas which 
it embodies, shapes and expresse:—ideas 
which affect public opinion throughout the 
world. 

In some quarters, it is fashionable to 
denigrate the role of ideas in history. Ideas, 
it is said are rationalizations for the love and 
hunger that genuinely rule human affairs. 
To argue this way is to misunderstand his- 
tory, indeed to misunderstand the nature of 
ideas. For the great ideas which are active 
forces in history are not simple logical prop- 
ositions, easily reduced to mathematical 
shorthand. Such ideas—that of equality and 
the principle of self-determination—carry a 
seemingly inexhaustible fund of meaning, 
much of which is emotional and aesthetic 
and which we often find difficult to bring into 
full consciousness, let alone to express——ex- 
cept perhaps symbolically. Love and hunger 
will doubtless always influence the human 
animal; but what men love and what they 
hunger for will always be determined by the 
ideas that shape their imaginations. 

These ideas, however elusive for some so- 
cial scientists, have nevertheless a profound 
and often decisive influence on the course of 
events. For any institution depends for its 
vitality and direction on the ideas that in- 
form it. Ideas give it its constitution“ —its 
character, purpose and influence in the out- 
side world. Without these informing ideas, 
the life sap of an institution disappears and 
the remaining structure stands condemned, 
waiting for some vital force to knock it down. 
This is true of all organizations with es- 
sentially moral purposes—political parties, 
universities, systems of law, nations. Above 
all, it is true of churches. 

Hence it is not surprising that the head of 
an institution with the immense spiritual 
vitality of the Roman Catholic Church 
should exert his greatest influence as a teach- 
er of the public conscience, as a mediator of 
the essential ideals which inform his Church. 
Thus the Pope, in today’s world, has become 
a powerful voice in the conscience of the 
West, reminding us all of the humane aspira- 
tions which dominate our civilization, and 
determine its direction. In our world, the 
Pope is the champion of the suffering and 
the discouraged, constantly reminding us of 
the immense load of misery that the great 
majority of men carry through their lives. 

In Bombay—as I noted—the Pope did more 
than appeal for disarmament. He asked that 
some of the funds now devoted to arms be 
diverted to the relief of human suffering. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that the Vatican 
is an active participant in the UNCTAD II, 
the Second United Nations Conference on 
Trade and Development, which is now in the 
process of terminating its deliberations in 
New Delhi. With its clergy serving in the 
remotest corners of even the smallest nations 
of the developing world, there are few in- 
stitutions today which are better informed 
of the needs, and sufferings, of so many of 
the world’s people than the Roman Catholic 
Church. This awareness was most eloquently 
put in Pope Paul’s encyclical Populorum 
Progressio or “On the Development of Peo- 
ples,” which was devoted to the question of 
human misery throughout the world. “Today 
the principal fact that we must all rec 
is that the social question has become world- 
wide,” The Pope stated. “Today the peoples 
in hunger are making a dramatic appeal to 
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the peoples blessed with abundance. The 
Church shudders at this cry of anguish and 
calls each one to give a loving response of 
charity to this brother’s cry for help.“ 

Nor was this only an abstract pronounce- 
ment. The encyclical continued with specific 
comments on growth and development, on 
land reform, on industrialization and the use 
of capital, on planning, on the role of youth, 
on technical assistance and on other concrete 
modes of action. 

In this recognition of the need for a stable 
world order, and for development as the 
necessary means of assuring this stability, 
the policy of the Vatican, and the foreign 
policy of the United States since the days 
of Point Four and the Marshall Plan, are one. 

One final point: great as is the role of the 
Pope in these matters, it represents, of course, 
only a fraction of the real influence of the 
Roman Catholic Church in shaping the mod- 
ern world. For the place of the Church in 
modern society greatly exceeds the influence 
that its head and clergy can bring to bear on 
specific international issues. For the Church 
is 4 living community, lay and ecclesiastical, 
dedicated to the moral and spiritual educa- 
tion of Catholics and indeed of modern West- 
ern society generally. The Roman Catholic 
Church has a special place in the education 
of the West. 

For it is one of the great transmitters and 
mediators of the whole moral and spiritual 
wealth of our past into the present-day 
world, a mission which transcends sectarian 
divisions and particular formal theological 
and moral beliefs, Throughout the cen- 
turies, the Church as an institution has 
absorbed and amalgamated all the great 
Western cultural traditions—that of the 
Jews of the Old Testament, the Greeks and 
the Romans, the Gothic civilization of the 
Middle Ages; the flowering of the Renais- 
sance and the stern vigor of Reformers 
within and without the Church. As a result, 
the Church today is a treasure-house for the 
insights and beauties of our whole Western 
past. But the Church’s teaching mission 
calls for not merely preserving the ideals and 
beauties of the past but vigorously trans- 
lating them into an idiom for the modern 
world. 

Like any great institution that has 
spanned centuries, the Catholic Church has 
had its moments of weakness. Yet with a 
vigor and capacity for renewal that must 
impress even the non-believer, the Church 
has always found within itself the resources 
to carry on its mission in a changing and 
often hostile world. 

I need hardly point out to you how much 
vitality has coursed through the Church in 
recent years. In a world where modernity 
has so often been synonymous with banality 
and barbarism, every man who loves our 
Western past cannot but rejoice in the re- 
newed vitality of the Catholic Church, and 
in the great effort that is being made, not 
in rejecting old truths, but in adapting 
them to the intellectual and moral condi- 
tion of the modern world. The Ecumenical 
task, so vital to the moral and cultural 
health of our civilization, is the great work 
of the Catholic Church in the modern 
world. Men of all faiths will profit from the 
process of renewal which is one of the 
dramas of our lifetime, and will be, I am 
sure, a powerful force both in the realm of 
ideas and in that of social action during the 
generations before us. 

If I may be allowed a personal note, as a 
historian, I have always found a majestic 
sanity in the Catholic tradition. The Catholic 
vision of reality is remarkably balanced. Like 
the Papacy itself, it is both intensely spiritual 
and impressively practical. It is a church 
that believes not only heaven, but also in 
hell. It has a vivid sense of both. It knows 
that there is evil in the world, as well as 
good. It has seldom neglected to give the 
Devil his due. 
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While the Church exhorts its children to 
act like angels, it knows that not many 
would do so, or do so for long. For the 
Church has never forgotten that we live in 
a fallen world, and that, while human insti- 
tutions cannot succeed in creating a good 
society without love and charity, neither 
can they function without law, justice and 
power. It accepts the great principle of ren- 
dering unto Caesar those things which are 
Caeser’s. Hence, Catholicism, which is such 
a powerful voice of conscience in today’s 
world, also continues to prepare men for 
fortitude in the face of adversity and cour- 
age in the face of evil. And it prepares them 
too for the burdens and responsibilities of 
citizenship, however heavy. 

This is a sane and measured balance much 
needed in our world of today, where we so 
often appear in fickle oscillation between 
blind hate and blind hope. Men of all faiths 
can only rejoice in the rejuvenated vigor of 
an institution whose settled wisdom we shall 
need in the trying years ahead—if we and 
our sister democracies are not to be led 
astray by prophets without truth and be- 
mused by promises without substance, 

THE CONTRIBUTION OF THE HoLy SEE TO 

WORLD PEACE IN THE AREAS OF DIPLOMACY, 

DEVELOPMENT AND ECUMENISM 


(By Archbishop H. E. Cardinale, Apostolic 
Delegate to Great Britain, Boston College 
“Vatican and Peace“ Conference, March 
27, 1968) 

When the organizers of this Conference 
invited me to speak, they were kind enough 
not to tle me down too closely to a particular 
theme, As a result they have been almost 
too openhanded in suggesting the general 
title: the contribution of the Holy See to 
world peace, Such a proposal brought to my 
mind that expansive moment in the life of 
a pastor who once Sunday announced that 
he would preach a sermon on “God, man 
and the universe". 

My brief in fact is nearly as comprehen- 
sive as his. But before embarking on the ar- 
duous adventure I desire to say this, too, by 
way of preamble. Though I may assume in 
your eyes a dual personality, that of an arch- 
bishop and of a papal representative, I am 
not speaking here in any official capacity. 
This, in reality, is an advantage, for it allows 
more ample scope for my approach to the 
topic while it spares the Holy See all blame 
for the deficiencies of my exposition. The 
views I shall express are however the result 
of my personal experience and reflection in 
my twenty seven years service of the Holy 
See. 

Apart from a few flashbacks here and 
there, I shall concentrate on the pontifi- 
cates of Pius XII, John XXIII and Paul VI, 
who have raised the Holy See to a point of 
influence which might have seemed unat- 
tainable thirty years ago. Their lives and 
activities in some way or another are part of 
the experience of most of us who are gath- 
ered here tonight, It would be rash to pre- 
sume to dispose of long years steeped with 
so much history in an hour’s time. Much 
therefore which should be said will remain 
unsaid. 

My theme then will be concerned with the 
work accomplished by the Holy See in the 
interests of world peace in three different 
areas of the international order: political, 
social-economic and religious. Such a divi- 
sion is based on the assumption that three 
main ways lead to the attainment and main- 
tenance of peace on earth: diplomacy, devel- 
opment and ecumenism. Diplomacy aims at 
persuading nations to live together and to 
collaborate for their own good and that of 
all mankind, Development purposes to con- 
vince those-who-have to assist those-who- 
have-not in reaching a stage of reasonable 
prosperity. Ecumenism strives to induce the 
Churches to overcome their differences in a 
spirit of charity and truth so as to fulfill 
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God's will in unity of faith and order. It is 
obvious that the achievement of such aims 
contributes to the establishment and preser- 
vation of peace in the world. And it is reas- 
suring to know that at a time when man- 
kind is undergoing such a testing crisis, the 
Holy See is exerting herself to the best of 
her ability to improve the state of world 
peace through tireless efforts in the areas of 
diplomacy, development and ecumenism. 


I. THE FIRST WAY TO PEACE LIES IN THE AREA 
OF DIPLOMACY 

This statement may sound like a shocker 
to those who conceive diplomacy as a craft 
which uses language and gestures to conceal 
one’s inner feelings, regards inaction as the 
safest course and when it does acts, ends up 
by complicating matters in an inextricable 
way. Such ideas, however, are completely out- 
dated, even if they are kept alive by the fre- 
quent injection of extraneous elements into 
the field of true diplomacy. The general aims 
of diplomacy, according to the International 
Diplomatic Conference of Vienna (1961), are 
the maintenance of international peace and 
security and the development of friendly re- 
lations between states through diplomatic 
representation and responsible negotiation. 
Diplomacy therefore tends ultimately to se- 
curing the reconciliation and unification of 
the world through the prosperous growth of 
individual states in the harmonious concert 
of nations, solidly held together by rational, 
humane and juridical relationships. 

Such a noble aim cannot fail to involve 
the attention of the Holy See and call for 
her collaboration. After the old relationship 
of Papacy and Empire was ruled out by the 
rise of nation-states, diplomacy became the 
accepted medium of communication between 
Church and state, and has proven itself a 
valid instrument in dealing with a fractioned 
world. Papal diplomacy commands great re- 
spect both because of its venerable age— 
it is the most ancient of all existing systems— 
and because of its success—in general—in 
safeguarding peace and developing collabo- 
ration between the ecclesiastical and politi- 
cal powers in the family of nations. 

The ultimate end of papal diplomacy— 
to be sure—transcends the temporal sphere. 
It aims at establishing the kingdom of God 
among men by safeguarding the practice of 
the faith where it already exists and extend- 
ing the knowledge of the faith where it is 
weak or absent. It has thus cut its own 
course quite independently from the well 
marked road of civil diplomacy. But because 
it agrees with that diplomacy in its broad- 
est outlines and essential function, it has 
left its imprint on it by orienting and 
strengthening it in the pursult of peaceful 
and brotherly relations, based on justice and 
charity as the prerequisites of international 
harmony and order. 

Indeed the attitude of the Church to that 
order has not always been the same. The 
early Christians had a clear understanding 
of their approach to the world, as is evi- 
denced in the traditional idea which St. 
Augustine illustrated in The City of God. 
This City with Christ, King of kings as its 
central figure, will not come completely into 
existence until history has run its course. 
The earthly city, comprising all mankind 
bound together by a fellowship based on their 
common nature, rejoices in the goods it pos- 
sesses; but because of the inadequacy of 
such goods to discharge all distress, this city 
is often divided against itself by litigation, 
quarrels and wars. Inasmuch as the two 
cities are commingled on earth, temporal 
peace, too, can be of great assistance to 
those who strive for the advent of eternal 
peace. The Church must therefore work also 
for the realization of temporal peace. 

This approach of the early Church to the 
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world gradually went into abeyance in the 
Middle Ages as temporal and spiritual au- 
thority slowly coalesced into one supreme 
theocratic power. The result of this merger 
was “the paradoxical spectacle of a society 
trying to organize itself politically on the 
basis of a spiritual framework which gives 
political life merely a relative value.“ The 
abolition of papal temporal power, pace art. 
76 of the Syllabus, did, after all, contribute 
in the greatest degree to the spiritual liberty 
and prosperity of the Church, for only then 
it became possible to redress the balance 
between the spiritual and the temporal. 
After 1870 in fact the Church, having rid 
herself of temporal concerns and ambitions, 
was able to develop a more independent and 
spiritual attitude to the problems of the 
international field. This was the dawn of the 
heyday of papal diplomacy, which was hence- 
forth enabled to dedicate all its efforts to the 
good of the Church and mankind. 

Papal diplomacy employs its efforts for 
peace not only in the specific area of po- 
litical relations with and between nations, 
but also in those of development and ecu- 
menism. Papal representatives abroad are 
charged in a special way with a mission of 
peace, which is at once political, social and 
religious. It is their duty to set in operation, 
in the Interests of peace the whole machinery 
of the Church in their respective areas, 
through the episcopal conferences, the clergy 
and the faithful. Here then is a body of some 
600 million Catholics in array willing to help 
the nations, the needy and the Churches to 
find that peace which must guide all man- 
kind to the achievement of its supreme 
destinies. 


Pope Benedict XV (1914-22) 


One of the main interests of the Church, 
and hence of papal diplomacy, is to bring 
nations together in peaceful coexistence and 
to help them solve their common problems. 
A vast corpus of papal statements has de- 
veloped in this direction from Benedict XV 
to our day. Until Benedict's time Christen- 
dom was still a political reality, with its heart 
in Europe. But its very foundations had 
been shaken, as the Pope wrote in his first 
encyclical letter Ad Beatissimi (Nov, 1, 1914), 
ever since it had ceased to observe the pre- 
cepts and practices of Christian wisdom 
which contained the peace and stability of 
institutions. Nevertheless his appeal for a 
general reconciliation was not based solely on 
superior Christian motives, but also on prac- 
tical necessity, for “nations are naturally 
drawn together by the need they have of one 
another and by the bond of mutual good will, 
which is strengthened today by the develop- 
ment of civilization and the marvelous in- 
crease of communication”, as he states in his 
encyclical Pacem Dei Munus (May 23, 1920). 
Here in a nutshell is the whole theme of 
Vatican II's Gaudium et Spes, inspired by 
the significant emphases and gradual ad- 
vances in thought and attitude found in the 
utterances of the popes of this century. 

Pope Pius XI (1922-39) 

Pius XI, confronted with the grave pub- 
lems of the reconstruction of a war-torn 
world, likewise insisted on the need to rec- 
ognize the basic unity of mankind even 
within the temporal sphere, where hatred, 
which was driving all towards destruction, 
was taking the place of “the great law of 
love and human brotherhood, that embraces 
and holds in a single family all nations and 
peoples with one Father who is in heaven”, 
as he remarks in his encyclical Caritate 
Christi Compulsi (May 30, 1932). It is in- 
teresting to note that the first use in curial 
style of the expression interdependence of 
all peoples appears in a letter sent by Pius 
XI's Secretary of State, Cardinal Pacelli, to 
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Pope Pius XII (1939-58) 


Pius XII dedicated his whole pontificate to 
the cause of peace. Yet we witness in our day 
the incredible paradox of charges levelled 
out against his policy on this very score. He 
himself answered his accusers when, aware of 
the “bitter calumnies” directed against his 
efforts, he said in his 1950 Christmas mes- 
sage: “Sift the troubled twelve years of Our 
Pontificate; weigh every word that Our Lips 
have uttered, every sentence Our pen has 
written: you will find in them only appeals 
for peace”. 

Today one would be less justified in re- 
peating the “bitter calumnies“ of the past. 
The Secretariat of State of His Holiness is 
now making fully available to all research- 
ers the acts and documents of the Holy See 
relating to the Second World War.“ The pub- 
lication of this systematic collection of war- 
time papers is a brave and unprecedented 
initiative which Pius XII himself had not 
anticipated because of “the circumstances of 
the times and the human passions”. 

Starting with his first broadcast (March 3, 
1939) Pius continually made exhortations to 
peace and supplemented them with ingeni- 
ous activities. The peace he asked for was 
“integral peace“: peace of conscience, peace 
among families, and peace among nations, 
based on mutual help and collaboration in 
the interests of the whole human family. 
We all remember the pathos of those high- 
ly dramatic words of his appeal for peace 
(August 24, 1939) which Lord Halifax de- 
scribed as moving and dignified: Nothing 
is lost by peace; everything may be lost by 
war". 

Before the war broke out, he made des- 
perate attempts to induce a settlement of 
the German-Polish differences, calling for 
moderation on each side, both directly and 
through his nuncios and delegates abroad 
and the diplomats accredited to the Holy 
See. After the invasion of Poland he con- 
tinued his efforts for peace, undaunted by 
the negative response of the German poli- 
tical authorities, who even rebuffed the nun- 
cio for asking them to inquire seriously into 
charges of S.S. cruelty to civiliams in oc- 
cupied territories. In his 1939 Christmas 
message he spoke of a series of deeds irrecon- 
ciliable either with natural law or with ele- 
mentary human feelings. In March 1940 he 
harried von Ribbentrop on German conduct 
in Poland and pressed, without success, for a 
permit to be granted to an apostolic envoy 
to yisit that country. The telegrams of sym- 
pathy and protest he sent off to Holland, 
Belgium and Luxembourg, when those coun- 
tries were invaded, were given the widest 
publicity at his own request. 

The first volume of Vatican documents 
contains abundant evidence of the intense 
efforts made by the Pope, his Secretariat of 
State and his diplomatic representatives in 
close co-operation with the British and 
French governments to prevent the outbreak 
of the war. Once the war had begun with 
the Blitzkrieg over Poland, Pius applied him- 
self with tireless energy to: (1) limiting 
the scale of the war, and bringing it to an 
immediate end; (2) attempting to relieve 
the victims; (3) counseling and encouraging 
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the bishops and their flocks in the countries 
at war. 

It is often repeated that Pius had to main- 
tain a sufficiently neutral attitude to be on 
treating terms with both sides if his hopes 
of being accepted as a mediator were to be 
realized. Thus an explanation is given for his 
alleged reluctance to speak out in strong 
terms against the Nazi government. It is 
quite certain that he had to observe a strict 
impartiality between the warring factions in 
order to use his influence for a possible 
negotiated settlement, But there is no trace 
of reluctance in the language he used in 
his first encyclical Summi Pontificatus 
(October 20, 1940), which the Nazis con- 
sidered directed exclusively against them- 
selves, and in countless other documents 
now made available. The well-informed Dr, 
Robert M. W. Kempner, formerly Deputy 
Chief U.S. Prosecutor at Nuremberg, states 
that “the archives of the Vatican, of the 
diocesan authorities and of Ribbentrop’s For- 
eign Ministry contain a whole series of pro- 
tests—direct and indirect, diplomatic and 
public, secret and open.“ Pius’s willingness 
to pass on to the British government pro- 
posals from a group of Hitler’s opponents 
enquiring what would be the Allied reaction 
to a new German government to be formed 
after Hitler’s overthrow are a clear sign of 
his determination to go as far as he could to 
bring peace to the world.’ 

Following consultation with Mr, Myron 
Taylor, President Roosevelt's personal rep- 
resentative to the Holy See, Pius wrote a let- 
ter to Mussolini begging him to spare his 
country from the devastations of war and 
limit its disastrous extension. The Duce re- 
plied blaming the Allies and declining to 
give any guarantee about Italian neutrality. 
Bravely facing up to him, the Pope made a 
public peace appeal to the Italian people, 
which provoked anger and threats on Mus- 
solini’s part. The Pope went so far as to visit 
the King of Italy at the Quirinal Royal Pal- 
ace, hoping to prevail upon him with coun- 
sels of peace (December 27, 1939). But it was 
all in vain. Italy entered into the war on 
June 10, 1940. 

Much has been said about the Pope's policy 
with regard to the persecution of the Jews 
by the Nazis. All one could say till now, by 
way of explanation, was that little notice 
had been taken of Pius’s temperamental] and 
prudential reasons suggesting one course of 
action in place of another. But now we have 
a much clearer view of the situation, The 
Vatican documents just published throw new 
light on this subject. It is to be lamented 
that historians have hitherto so little ex- 
ploited the wealth of information provided 
by this publication. Among other interesting 
documents which appear in the second vol- 
ume are the 124 personal letters sent out by 
the Pope to German bishops during the war, 
with clear reference to the atrocities which 
were being committed. Pius’s allusion to the 
new wave of Jewish deportations in his 1942 
Christmas message was quite obvious: he 
spoke of the hundreds of thousands of per- 
sons who had been killed or tortured 
through no fault of their own, but only be- 
cause of their race or nationality. The Pope 
later explained to the American Chargé 
d'Affaires, Mr. Harold Tittman, that he could 
not be more specific about the Nazis without 
also specifying the atrocities committed by 
the Bolsheviks, which their Western Allies 
presumably would dislike. Mr. Tittman him- 
self, who had thought the Pope’s words too 
vague, recognized that a more open con- 
demnation of the Nazi atrocities might have 
occasioned even more terrible consequences. 
Cardinal Sapieha, Archbishop of Cracow, 
who knew Nazi terror less than none, was 
horrified at the reactions which Pius’s public 
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condemnations of National Socialism could 
have provoked in Poland. “The saddest and 
most thought-provoking conclusion,” as Pin- 
chas E. Lapide sums up the situation in his 
recent book The Last Three Popes and the 
Jews “is that whilst the Catholic clergy of 
Holland protested more loudy, expressly and 
frequently against Jewish persecutions than 
the religious hierarchy of any other Nazi- 
occupied country, more Jews—some 110,000 
or 79 percent of the total—were deported 
from Holland to death camps than anywhere 
else in the West.” 7 

In his recent book While Siz Million Died 
Arthur D. Morse writes about what he calls 
“the long chain of apathy” and “acquies- 
cence” of the United States government with 
regard to the holocaust “in which Jews in 
their hundreds of thousands were being 
ground through the Nazi mills’.* He also 
refers to the “inactivity” and “indifference” 
of the British government. Undoubtedly 
these governments opined that great pru- 
dence was required in order to avoid re- 
prisals against the Jews. Even the Interna- 
tional Red Cross refrained from protest 
against the slaughter of the Jews because 
they “feared that their intervention would 
result in the suspension of their humani- 
tarian work, under the Geneva Convention, 
all over Europe“.“ 

Those who blame Pius XII for what he 
failed to do to save the Jews would do well 
to consider what the Pope actually did also 
through his personal representatives and 
other Church leaders in various countries. 
Mr. Lapide estimates that no fewer than 
860,000 Jews were saved by the interventions 
of papal representatives.” David Herstig 
reaches the same conclusion in his book Die 
Rettung. u Both recognize the moderating in- 
fluence of the papacy on the prevailing anti- 
semitism. In France Monsignor Valeri and all 
the Catholic hierarchy strongly protested 
against the 1941 antisemitic statute and or- 
ganized help for the persecuted Jews, In Italy 
Monsignor Borgongini-Duca received orders 
to talk “loudly and clearly” to the Fascist 
authorities in order to obtain maximal re- 
laxations of the racial laws. The Catholic 
clergy and faithful extended help and asylum 
to the Jews all over the country. In Slovakia 
Monsignor Burzio and the hierarchy strongly 
opposed the so-called Jewish Code of 1941. 

In Switzerland Monsignor Bernardini was 
a tireless contact between the Vatican and 
the International Jewish representatives, as- 
sisting a great number of Jews who had 
managed to escape persecution. In Turkey 
Monsignor Roncalli helped at least 20,000 
Jews to escape from Nazi-occupied territory, 
by issuing safe-conducts which enabled them 
to obtain permits from the Turkish govern- 
ment to move on to a more secure abode. In 
Bulgaria Monsignor Mazzoli’s interventions 
on behalf of the Jews, against King Boris's 
consent to their deportation in 1942, were 
crowned with success. In Hungary Monsignor 
Rotta intervened successfully against the in- 
human character of the anti-Jewish legisla- 
tion. In Rumania, which besides Germany 
itself was the only country where all the 
steps of the process of destruction of the 
Jews were implemented, Monsignor Cassulo’s 
energetic protest and action “in the name 
of the freedom of souls” secured not only 
discontinuance of the deportations but also 
the alleviation of the terrible sufferings of 
thousands. In Spain, in response to papal 
exhortations, the government, in spite of 
alignment with Nazi Germany, extended 
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asylum and assistance to the persecuted 
Jews. Spanish diplomats abroad were given 
full power to grant Spanish citizenship and 
protection to the descendants of the Sephardi 
Jews, who had been expelled from Spain 400 
years before. At the intervention of the 
Spanish diplomatic representatives, in France 
alone some 6,000 Jews were able to survive 
Nazi persecution, while many other thou- 
sands were pulled out of concentration 
camps in their country of residence. 

Time does not allow us to continue the 
long account of instances where papal rep- 
resentatives, in the name of Pius XII, acted 
in favor of the Jews in Holland, Belgium, 
Portugal, Greece, Latin America and in every 
other country where there was need to do so. 
In his book on Pius XII and the Third Reich, 
Saul Friedlander himself relates a conversa- 
tion which took place in Cairo in 1944 be- 
tween the chief rabbi Dr. Herzog and the 
papal delegate, Monsignor Hughes, at the 
end of which Dr. Herzog asked the Arch- 
bishop to convey to the Pope the thanks of 
the Jewish people, as well as the hope that 
he would continue his efforts in their behalf. 
He added that “the activities of the Cath- 
olic Church in favor of persecuted Jews en- 
hance the beacon-light of religion through- 
out the world... . “May God guide the Pope's 
steps.“ “Unfortunately, the Pope's infiu- 
ence was not sufficient to affect the fate of 
the Jews in Germany or Poland,” writes The 
Times Literary Supplement: “Yet the good 
will demonstrated in this situation was the 
foundation upon this a new era of Chris- 
tian-Jewish relations is now being built.” 13 

All through the war Pius sought to pre- 
vail upon the parties in conflict in order to 
hasten negotiations for a peaceful settle- 
ment of the hostilities. He gave himself and 
all that he could of his own possessions to re- 
lieve the countless and unspeakable miseries 
of the war and its aftermath. Apart from the 
moral and material relief dispensed at his in- 
structions all over the world, the Vatican 
Information Office, whose organization he 
himself had devised, sent out 1,180,000 mes- 
sages to prisoners of war of all kinds.“ As 
mankind prepared instruments of destruc- 
tion even more frightful than those of World 
War II, he condemned as immoral the A.B.C. 
(atomic, bacteriological and chemical) war 
which would bring in its wake such widely 
spread evil effects as were completely beyond 
human control and was therefore not per- 
missible on any account. (Cf. Addresses to 
Pontifical Academy of Science, Febraury 8, 
1948, and to Military Doctors, October 19, 
1953.) 

The last of his great Christmas messages 
(1957) ended with an invocation for peace 
“so good, so precious, so productive, so de- 
sirable and so desired, that every effort in 
its defense, even with grave sacrifice of legiti- 
mate individual ambitions, is well spent.” “A 
river of peace upon the world!"—for the 
realization of this wish, fervently cherished 
in his heart, he prayed and worked without 
respite. 


Pope John XXIII (1958-63) 


John XXIII continued and further devel- 
oped his predecessor's remarkable magis- 
terium and apostolate of peace. All his 
speeches and actions echo the human soul's 
anguished cry for peace, which he under- 
stood in the biblical sense of the Hebrew 
term “shalom”, with all its implications of 
wholeness and fulfillment, extolled by the 
Prophets as the highest blessing and consum- 
mation of life. His idea of peace was per- 
meated by the basic tenets of love and 
brotherhood, truth and justice. His whole 
pontificate can be identified with his great 
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encyclical Pacem in Terris. (April II, X 
1963). 

I shall not expand on this subject, since 
our hearts are filled with loving memories of 
this great herald of peace on earth and good 
will to all men. But there is one aspect I 
should like to stress. In his encyclical on 
peace, John sponsored a new approach to 
communist countries. He distinguished false 
and dangerous philosophical doctrines from 
the movements which have grown out of 
them. Thus while rejecting the official atheist 
philosophy of communism, he suggested that 
it was possible to co-operate even with peo- 
ple with whom we are in disagreement on the 
ultimate meaning of life, in seeking the solu- 
tion of international disputes which threat- 
en the peace of mankind, and buliding up a 
world society founded on justice and love. 
To some he seemed to be adopting a policy 
which was contradictory to Pius XII's views 
on co-existence and dialogue with the com- 
munists. It is true that Pius did not fail to 
condemn the communists and expose the 
perils of their doctrine and policy as they 
emerged from certain well defined circum- 
stances of outrageous behaviour. Nevertheless 
the attentive historian will discover in his 
attitude every care to avoid unnecessary ref- 
erence or censure. In reflections such as these 
John found substantial grounds for steer- 
ing papal policy towards a new course. 

Without deviating in any way from the 
necessary doctrinal intransigence, he lost no 
time in responding favorably to advances 
coming from the communist countries to es- 
tablish lines of communication. John yearned 
to alleviate the condition of Christian com- 
munities in those lands and to open a dia- 
logue for the common good of the whole 
world; so he yielded to the invitation. His 
policy bewildered both churchmen and 
statesmen alike, but the world was reassured 
when it witnessed the immediate success 
which crowned his efforts. Delegations from 
all the episcopates behind the “iron-curtain.” 
hitherto prevented from leaving their coun- 
tries, were permitted to attend the Second 
Vatican Council. Even Communist China was 
reported to have shown a good disposition to 
permit the Chinese hierarchy to take part in 
the Council; but circumstances did not allow 
a more direct approach and all hope was 
aborted. Khrushchev availed of every oppor- 
tunity to exchange friendly messages with 
John and proceeded to give signs of his good 
will. In January 1963 he released the Ukrain- 
ian Archbishop Slipyj, who had been in a 
Siberian prison since 1947. He declared him- 
self moved by the peace appeal launched by 
Pope John at the height of the Cuban crisis 
on October 25, 1962, which was resolved with 
the Soviet missile withdrawal from Cuba the 
following day. In February 1963 it was 
rumored that he was making approaches 
through various channels to sound out pos- 
sibilities of establishing diplomatic relations 
with the Holy See. He ordered the Soviet 
representative in Switzerland to vote in favor 
of the Balzan Peace Prize awarded to Pope 
John on March 1, 1963. He asked his son-in- 
law, Alexei Adzhubei and his daughter to 
convey his good wishes to the Pope, who re- 
ceived them in a private audience on March 
7, 1963. He sent the U.S.S.R. ambassador in 
Rome, Mr. Kozyrev, to represent him at the 
conferment of the Balzan prize which took 
place in St. Peter’s Basilica on May 10, 1963. 

Norman Cousins appropriately observed in 
his editorial in the Saturday Review of 
January 19, 1963, following his visit to Pope 
John, that in world affairs Pope John did 
not believe his role was to denounce or as- 
sail. It was rather to utilize the full moral 
power of the papacy in relieving tensions 
and in helping to create an atmosphere in 
which important and fundamental measures 
could be taken, that could lead to a just 
peace under law. He believed the cause of 
human survival was too important for bluster 
or bombast. Moreover, in the event of a 
crisis, as in the case of Cuba, Pope John 
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would have liked to speak from a position 
that would enable the Holy See to be as 
effective as possible in keeping that crisis 
from skidding into a nuclear disaster. 

Mr. Cousins found Pope John in full agree- 
ment when he remarked that “the question 
of war and peace in today’s world is no long- 
er mainly a political or national issue. Nu- 
clear war is primarily a spiritual and moral 
issue. Nuclear war smashes at the nature of 
man, and not just at man himself. That is, 
the effects of nuclear war are registered in 
the human germ plasm, deforming the basic 
unit of heredity, cheapening and disfiguring 
life for generations to come. Nuclear war is 
also directed against the vital balances of 
nature that make life possible. In this sense 
modern war is not just a war by nation 
against nation, or a war by man against man, 
but a war against God.” » 

On his death-bed, on that unforgettable 
Whit-Monday evening of 1963, Pope John 
offered the sacrifice of his life, as a victim 
on the altar, for the preservation of peace in 
the world. 


Pope Paul VI (1963- ) 


Pope Paul VI's ideas regarding the func- 
tion of papal diplomacy were well known 
before he assumed the supreme pontificate. 
Having worked in close association with great 
Popes of peace such as Benedict XV, Pius 
XI and Pius XII, he had witnessed from with- 
in and validly contributed to the efficacious- 
ness of the papal diplomatic system in estab- 
lishing and maintaining peace in the world. 
In his own definition, diplomacy is “the art 
of creating and maintaining international 
order, that is to say peace, not by means of 
force or the balancing of material interests, 
but by way of open and responsible settle- 
ments.” On the basis of such a definition 
diplomacy is “entirely appropriate to the 
Catholic Church, which strives to achieve 
true, peace in the world. Furthermore 
ecclesiastical diplomacy offers civil diplo- 
macy a model toward which it can look with 
assurance in its mission to reconcile and 
unify the world, not so much because of any 
technical proficiency that the Church might 
display or any success attending its efforts 
(for both of these elements may be lacking), 
as because of the ideal of universal brother- 
hood from which it takes its departure and 
toward which it tends.” Paul expressed these 
ideas as Substitute Secretary of State in the 
famous speech he made on papal diplomacy 
in 1951% He confirmed and further developed 
them in his allocution of January 8, 1968 to 
the Members of the Diplomatic Corps ac- 
credited to the Holy See. He could not share 
the pessimism of some who considered diplo- 
macy to have outlived its purpose and be- 
come a museum piece. If the normal diplo- 
matic channels were abandoned in trying to 
solve the terrible problems of our modern 
world those problems could become alto- 
gether insoluble, he remarked. Now that 
modern warfare has become capable of 
destroying the whole human race, who would 
dare prefer force to the peaceful means of 
negotiation? The horns of the dilemma are 
either total destruction or diplomacy. But 
“to despair of diplomacy would be to despair 
of man himself,” concluded the Pope, “for 
diplomacy is the art of creating among peo- 
ples humane and reasonable relations, 
animated by a high moral ideal, and aiming 
at establishing the rule of right, justice and 
peace in the international community.” 

In his first encyclical Ecclesiam Suam 
(August 6, 1964) Paul made it clear that 
one of his main aims would be the quest 
for peace, to which he intended not merely 
to devote a watchful and understanding in- 
terest, but also to entertain a most as- 
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siduous and efficacious concern. “This will 
be, of course, within the limits of our min- 
istry and utterly divorced from purely ter- 
poral interests and strictly political forms, 
but it will be eager to make its contribution 
in educating mankind to sentiments and 
ways of acting contrary to violent and deadly 
conflict, and in fostering rational and civil- 
ized agreements for peaceful relations be- 
tween nations”. In speaking to the Members 
of the Diplomatic Corps (January 8, 1966) 
he expanded even further on his intentions 
to work ceaselessly for peace in the world: 
“For our part”, he said, “we are ready to 
attempt all steps—even outside the generally 
accepted pastoral forms—everytime we be- 
lieve that the Church can usefully bring to 
world leaders the weight of her mortal au- 
thority for the maintenance and progress of 
a just peace among men and peoples.” 

Paul was quick to substantiate his desire 
to place the services of the Church at the 
disposal of the community of nations in its 
work for peace. On March 21, 1964 he ap- 
pointed a permanent observer of the Holy 
See to the United Nations Organization. This 
was the realization of a cherished dream of 
his, which went back to the days when he 
was Substitute Secretary of State. It repre- 
sented a great step forward in the policy 
of the Holy See. 

John Eppstein, then a British official of 
the League of Nations, recalls how in 1923 
he had written to Cardinal Gasparri, Secre- 
tary of State of His Holiness, suggesting that 
some consideration be given to the possibility 
of establishing formal relations between the 
League and the Holy See. The Secretary of 
State replied: The project can be accepted 
only in the sense that the Holy See would 
be at the disposal of the League for matters 
within its own competence: that is to say, 
the elucidation of questions of principle in 
morality and public international law; as- 
sistance to the League’s relief works, where 
its aid would be of value to suffering 
people.” 7 The reply echoed Benedict XV’s 
refusal to recognize the League of Nations, 
which in his opinion lacked the necessary 
foundations for ensuring a lasting peace. 
Pius XI, in turn, had avoided permanent 
association with the League because of pos- 
sible anticlerical reactions, originating es- 
pecially in the attitude of the Italian repre- 
sentatives who opposed papal influence in 
international affairs. Furthermore, much of 
the League’s activity belonged to the tem- 
poral order; it was hence considered outside 
the competence of the Holy See. Fascism per- 
petuated the official Italian opposition in 
art. 24 of the Lateran Treaty (February 11, 
1929) by exacting from the Holy See an en- 
gagement to the effect that: With regard 
to the sovereignty pertaining to it in the 
field of international relations, the Holy 
See declares that it wishes to remain and 
will remain extraneous to all temporal dis- 
putes between nations, and to international 
congresses for the settlement of such dis- 
putes unless the contending parties make a 
joint appeal to its mission of peace; never- 
theless, it reserves the right to exercise its 
moral and spiritual power in every case.” “ 
The concluding sentence was added at the 
demand of the Holy See, in order to guar- 
antee fundamental freedom of action in 
matters pertaining to her competence. 

Pius XII had shown deep interest in the 
United Nations Organization at its very out- 
set in 1945. “Undoubtedly the thought of a 
new peace organization is inspired by the 
most sincere and loyal good will,” he had de- 
clared. “The whole of mankind follows the 
progress of this noble enterprise with anx- 
ious interest” (June 2, 1945). Later, he ex- 
pressed the wish that: “the United Nations 
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become the full and faultless expression of 
this international solidarity for peace, eras- 
ing from its institutions and its status every 
vestige of its origin which was of necessity a 
solidarity of war” (Christmas message 1948). 
But as time went by he became less con- 
fident in the Organization. He voiced his 
anxiety in his 1956 Christmas message, when 
he observed among other things: “Although 
the United Nations’ condemnation of the 
grave violations of the rights of men and of 
entire nations is worthy of recognition, one 
may nevertheless wish that, in similar cases, 
the exercise of their rights, as members of 
this organization, be denied to states which 
refuse even the admission of observers thus 
showing that their concept of state sover- 
eignty threatens the very foundations of 
the United Nations.” 

The situation had improved under Pope 
John, and thus the way was paved for the 
establishing of an official contact between 
the United Nations Organizations and the 
Holy See. In his encyclical Pacem in Terris 
John had expressed the wish that the United 
Nations “should go from strength to strength, 
perfecting its constitution and its agencies 
to meet the extent and the grandeur of its 
tasks.” John even sent Cardinal Suenens to 
speak to the United States Committee for 
the United Nations and to present an auto- 
graphed copy of the encyclical to the Secre- 
tary General U Thant (May 13, 1963). 

Most significant was the call that U Thant 
made on Paul VI only two weeks after the 
latter’s coronation (July 11, 1963). 

The interest of the Holy See in the United 
Nations Organization is based on the con- 
vergence of their general aims. The aims of 
the United Nations are in fact: to maintain 
international peace and security, to develop 
friendly relations among nations and to 
promote international economic and social 
co-operation. For this reason, even in the 
absence of a permanent link with the Gen- 
eral Assembly, the Holy See has always main- 
tained indirect relations with the United 
Nations Organization through representa- 
tives, appointed on either a permanent or 
a temporary basis, to the various specialized 
intergovernmental organizations affiliated 
with it through the Economic and Social 
Council in New York and Geneva and to 
other bodies depending on the General 
Assembly. 

Paul spoke words of high praise and en- 
couragement to the General Assembly of the 
United Nations on the occasion of his visit 
(October 4, 1965), which he confirmed in 
his encyclical on the development of peoples 
Populorum Progressio (March 26, 1967). 

It was at the United Nations he launched 
his most pressing appeal for world peace with 
those incisive words: “No more war; war 
never again.” It would be impossible to recall 
here all the peace utterances made by him 
up to the present time in less than five years 
of supreme pontificate. They were summed up 
in the moving message he addressed to the 
world on December 8, 1967, when he asked for 
the observance of an annual “Day of Peace” 
on January Ist. Peace, the message said, is 
threatened by the danger of (1) selfishness in 
relations among nations; (2) violence deriv- 
ing from the desperation of oppressed popu- 
lations; (3) recourse to frightful weapons of 
extermination; (4) use of deterrent and 
murderous forces in place of negotiations 
founded on law, justice and equity. The Pope 
invoked a true peace, which springs forth 
from the Gospel, starts from within, is 
founded upon truth, justice, freedom and love 
and spreads abroad in a world-wide brother- 
hood of all men, originating in the one, sov- 
ereign, most lovable Fatherhood of God. 

In the same message Pope Paul distin- 
guished peace from pacifism. It is obvious 
that it is not his intention to condemn 
pacifism as such, but particular forms of 
pacifism, such as he describes, which en- 
courage citizens to shrink from their civic 
responsibilities through cowardice or lack 
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of due concern; masks a base and slothful 
concept of life; aims at drugging the enemy 
one must overcome and smothering in men’s 
minds the meaning of justice, of duty and 
sacrifice, and (as he has said in a speech to 
the press on January 29, 1966) ignores the 
rights and duties relating to the conflict in 
question and the negative consequences an 
unjust and unequitable solution may pro- 
duce. Paul was well aware of what Vatican 
II had declared with regard to conscientious 
objectors: “It seems right that laws make 
humane provisions for the case of those 
who for reasons of conscience refuse to bear 
arms, provided however they accept some 
other form of service to the human 
community”. 

Pope Paul has made the quest for world 
peace one of the central themes of his pon- 
tificate. One problem which has been weigh- 
ing constantly on his mind is that “typical, 
tragic and threatening war in Vietnam, at 
once ideological, civil and military” (Christ- 
mas message 1966). He had clearly foreseen 
the deadly extent of the destruction which 
would have resulted from the exacerbation 
of the conflict. The Vietnam Christmas cease- 
fire of 1965 was a consequence of Paul's ap- 
peal; but it was a limited success, for it was 
not extended to the New Year nor did it lead 
to a real truce and to a peace conference, as 
he had hoped. In a letter to the Vietnamese 
bishops dated February 15, 1966, he revealed 
that he was making efforts to bring about 
peace negotiations and to this effect had ap- 
proached the responsible political author- 
ities. He was referring to the personal mes- 
sages he had sent on January 1, 1966, to the 
heads of the State of North and South Viet- 
nam, U.S.S.R. and to the Chairman of the 
Chinese Communist Party. He renewed his 
appeal for a truce, suggesting that the con- 
flict could be settled by neutra] arbitration 
under United Nations sponsorship. In Octo- 
ber 1966 he sent Monsignor Pignedoli, then 
Apostolic Delegate in Canada, to preside over 
a special meeting of the Vietnamese Cath- 
olic hierarchy in Saigon. Through him he 
offered them his “unlimited collaboration 
for peace” and urged them to press upon 
the need for all to work in harmony if the 
war was to be ended and the so much de- 
sired political and social reforms were to 
be carried out. He kept entreating member- 
governments of the neutral International 
Control Commission, set up by the Geneva 
agreement in 1954, to do their best to bring 
the parties in conflict to a negotiated set- 
tlement of their differences. He is in frequent 
consultation with President Johnson and 
other statesmen on the Vietnam problem. 
It is worth noting that his action in inter- 
national affairs has encountered no public 
hostility, but is accepted rather as altogether 
normal in all parts of the world. Together 
with Vietnam is the Pope's worry and action 
to bring peace to Nigeria, devastated by civil 
war. His emissaries were the only visitors 
from abroad who are known to have visited 
Biafra as well as Lagos. To those who begin 
to grow weary of his repeated peace appeals 
he replies that the Pope must continue to. 
call the attention of the world to the great 
distress caused by the war; no one should 
accuse him of not having spoken clearly and 
loudly enough. As the London Times Rome 
correspondent, Peter Nichols, remarks in his 
recent book The Politics of the Vatican: “He 
wishes to show the Holy See fully function- 
ing in a crisis so that no one can say that 
more should, and could, be done“. 

It would be a grave omission to overlook 
the success achieved by Pope Paul in the in- 
terests of world peace with regard to relations 
with the communist nations, as is evidenced 
by (1) the exchange of good will messages 
with their leaders; (2) the gradual easing of 
the situation in Czechoslovakia following 
contacts with the Vatican since 1963 which 
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brought to the release from arrest of Mon- 
signor Beran, Archbishop of Prague, and 
other bishops and priests on October 3, 1963; 
(3) the partial agreement with Hungary in 
September 1964; (4) his meeting with the 
U.S.S.R. foreign minister, Andrei Gromyko, at 
the United Nations on October 4, 1965, and 
later at the Vatican on April 28, 1966; (5) the 
signing of the protocol between the Holy 
See and the Federal Democratic Republic of 
Yugoslavia on June 25, 1966 and the subse- 
quent visit of the Yugoslav prime minister 
Nika Spiljak to the Vatican on January 10, 
1968; (6) Monsignor Casaroli's visit to Poland 
on February 25, 1967, to study “realities of 
the Catholic Church there and the context 
in which the Polish Church is living”; (7) 
the visits to the Vatican of the chairman of 
the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
Soviet Union, Nikolai Podgorny, on January 
30, 1967, and the Rumanian premier Ion 
Gheorghe Maurer and his foreign minister 
Corneliu Manescu on January 24, 1968. 


II. THE SECOND WAY TO PEACE LIES IN THE 
AREA OF DEVELOPMENT 

The problem of development is to be seen as 
both an individual and a communal issue. As 
an individual issue its solution lies in the 
raising of the moral and material stand- 
ards of every man, by helping him to improve 
his condition on all levels. As a communal 
issue it is related not simply to a national 
but also to an international context. 

Before the First World War countries 
known as colonies were considered mainly 
as objects of exploitation. Little effort was 
exerted to elevate their standard of life while 
the prospect of an independent status was a 
long way off. Two world wars have brought 
peoples closer to one another. Countries 
which were not yet independent made a no- 
table contribution in manpower and natural 
resources to the triumph of justice and free- 
dom. All this called for gratitude, which 
was based on a deeper knowledge and appre- 
ciation of the true cultural values and po- 
tentialities of those ancient peoples. 

Since the end of World War II the indus- 
trial countries have become increasingly 
richer, to the point that one-quarter of the 
world’s population now owns more than three 
quarters of the world’s wealth. This means 
that three-quarters of mankind must live in 
appalling conditions of hunger, poverty, dis- 
ease and ignorance on less than one-quarter 
of the world’s wealth. The differences en- 
tailed by such an imbalance are severely di- 
visive, so much so that the poor countries 
are kept at a safe distance, and confined to 
a group which is well distinguished from the 
world of the privileged by the epithet of 
“Third” World. 

Now that mankind is more conscious of 
belonging to One World based on the same 
human dignity of all men, the striking in- 
equality which obtains in the distribution of 
wealth and of political power becomes an 
even greater obstacle to peace. The Church 
is more than ever aware of this state of af- 
fairs and of her duty to assist in remedying 
it. It has taken her some time to reach this 
awareness, but she has placed herself at last 
in the forefront of the war on moral and ma- 
terial want. Her consciousness was sparked 
by her deeper reflection on the dignity of 
the human being, the respect of his God- 
given rights and his position in the areas of 
labor and government. It then rose to the na- 
tional level, where she was striken by the al- 
most sudden discovery of the absence of 
social justice. Finally, in more recent years, 
her attention stretched out with balanced 
perspective to the international arena. Since 
then she has undertaken her great campaign 
directed at awakening the awareness of all 
men, as individuals and as national groups, 
to the problems of assistance and develop- 
ment of the world in need and at stimulat- 
ing them to responsible action in order to re- 
move the economic and social inequities of 
that portion of the human family. 
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Pope Leo XIII-Pope Pius XI 

When Leo XIII was elected pope in 1878, 
he found mankind faced with a social situa- 
tion which was without parallel in history. 
Relying solely upon the unchangeable prin- 
ciples drawn from right reason and divine 
revelation, the Pope wrote 12 great social 
encyclicals, which form the so-called “Leon- 
ine corpus”. In them he authoritatively pro- 
claimed the rights and mutual duties of the 
rich and the poor, of capital and labor. He 
described the part that was to be taken by 
the Church, state and all parties to improve 
the situation concerned. The most famous 
of these is the encyclical Rerum Novarum 
(May 15, 1891) on the conditions of workers, 
which was the answer of the Church at that 
time to Marx’s Das Kapital and to commu- 
nism and socialism. Since then the solution 
of the social question became one of the 
main interests and aims of the papacy. 
Pius XI restated Rerum Novarum in the 
shape of another encyclical Quadragesimo 
Anno on the former’s fortieth anniversary 
(May 15, 1931). Furthermore, the Pope stig- 
matized exaggerated nationalism as irrecon- 
cilable with the precepts of right and Chris- 
tian ethics, and stressed the need for an in- 
digenous clergy in the mission field. 


Pope Pius XII 


Pius XII marked the fiftieth anniversary 
of Rerum Novarum by a radio message to the 
world (June 1, 1941) in which he dealt with 
problems relating to the use of material 
goods, to labor and to the family, and in- 
vited all to co-operate in the future construc- 
tion of the new Christian social order. On 
many other occasions he stressed the dig- 
nity and claims of the worker especially the 
worker's right to partake in the organiza- 
tion of the economy on a footing of equality 
with the employers. He instituted the feast 
of St. Joseph the Workman (1955) in order 
to enhance the status of laborers. A partic- 
ular mark of his teaching was the care for 
a proper balance to be established between 
freedom and social security, the two essen- 
tial components of social justice. In his en- 
cyclical on the missions Evangelii Praecones 
(June 2, 1951) he urged the Church in the 
missions to adapt herself to local cultures, 
which colonial policies had frequently dis- 
dained but which contained values worthy 
of enhancement. He encouraged the growth 
of an indigenous clergy, promoted local 
priests to posts of high pastoral responsi- 
bility, and urged missionaries to pioneer 
work in the social field to improve the living 
conditions of their peoples. 


Pope John XXIII 


John XXIII marked a real thrust forward 
in the teaching of the Church in his en- 
cyclical Mater et Magistra (May 13, 1961), by 
tackling the whole social question in the 
present day context. His point of departure 
are not theological pre-suppositions but 
arguments of pure reason and scientific ex- 
perience which reach the same conclusions 
as the parallel affirmations of revelation, The 
encyclical was written to celebrate the 
seventieth anniversary of Rerum Novarum. 
Of this it is, in effect, a startling extension 
in its conception of human rights and of 
what is required for the full development of 
the human personality. 

It is John’s merit to have expanded the 
papal vision of development from the in- 
dividual, the family and the national scene 
to the international scene. This is another of 
his great contributions to world peace. His 
predecessors had dealt with political affairs 
on an international level but their specific 
concern for human problems of economic de- 
velopment was restricted to the national 
scene. John realized the importance of en- 
larging the process of social organization be- 
yond the limits of the state for the benefit 
of the whole world, and especially of the 
developing nations, for which a fully com- 
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petent and equipped world authority was 
to be encouraged, The poverty, wretchedness 
and hunger in which millions upon millions 
of human beings have to exist” were the con- 
cern of the Church no less than of the 
United Nations, whose aim it is to promote 
international and social co-operation. The 
Church therefore should give that organiza- 
tion her support so that it may become a 
real “center for harmonizing the actions of 
nations in the attainment of these common 
ends,” 

John thus solemnly pledged the Church 
to “collaborate on a world-wide scale in a 
selfless, many-sided direct plan in order to 
make available to the developing countries 
enough capital and sufficient competent 
technical manpower to set in motion and 
carry through a simultaneous program of 
economic development and social progress.” 
In his address to the 86 diplomatic missions 
which had come to the Vatican from the 
whole world, on the occasion of his eightieth 
birthday (October 12, 1962), he spoke of the 
moral force of Christianity, which is “a 
message of integral truth, justice and charity. 
On these foundations the Pope must devote 
himself to work in order to establish a true 
peace, destined to raise the peoples in the 
respect of their rights, promote agreements 
between states, put an end to strife between 
men of different origins and facilitate the 
provision of urgently needed aid for grad- 
ually developing nations and for their true 
welfare with the exclusion of any aim of 
domination” In Mater et Magistra he stated: 
“The nations which enjoy an abundance of 
goods should not ignore the grave internal 
difficulties of others, where hunger and want 
grind men down and deny them the enjoy- 
ment of even elementary human rights“ for 
“no possibility of a lasting peace exists while 
glaring international economic and social 
inequalities persist.” John stressed the idea 
of the interdependence of nations, which 
“are necessarily complementary and serve 
their own interests only to the extent that 
they serve at the same time the interests 
of all the others”. 

Pope John’s enlightened championship of 
the rights of developing countries, strongly 
restated in Pacem in Terris, won the atten- 
tion of the world. U Thant sent him a special 
message of appreciation for his endorsement 
of the work of the United Nations and his 
inspiring vision of its future role. John's 
teachings had a profound influence on the 
drawing up of Vatican II's pastoral constitu- 
tion on the Church in the Modern World, 
which borrows many of its themes from 
his encyclicals, especially with regards to the 
brotherhood and interdependence of all men, 
socialization and the principle of subsidi- 
arity. 

Pope Paul VI 

Paul VI reached the papal office steeped in 
the social doctrine of the Church. He himself 
had made a valuable contribution to that 
doctrine over his long years of service in a 
highly responsible position in the Holy See 
and as archbishop of one of the most impor- 
tant dioceses of Italy. His great advantage 
over his predecessors was to have undertaken 
two long journeys, one to Latin America in 
1960 and one to Africa in 1962. He thus came 
into direct contact with the acute problems 
pressing on those continents full of life and 
hope. Later, as pope, further journeys in 
1964 to both the Holy Land and to India en- 
abled him “to see and virtually touch the 
very serious difficulties besetting the peoples 
of long standing civilizations who are at grips 
with the problem of development”, He 
pleaded the cause of the developing coun- 
tries before the General Assembly of the 
United Nations in 1965. In his desire to carry 
out the wishes of the Vatican Council and 
give specific expression to the great cause of 
those nations, he set up a “Pontifical Com- 
mission for Justice and Peace” charged with 
“bringing to the whole world of God's Peo- 
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ple the full knowledge of the part expected 
of them at the present time, so as to further 
the progress of poorer peoples, to encourage 
social justice among nations, to offer to less 
developed nations the means whereby they 
can further their own progress”. It was 
against such a background that at Easter 
1967 he addressed to all men of good will a 
moving appeal for “concrete action towards 
man’s complete development and the devel- 
opment of all mankind”. 

A new chapter was thus added to the body 
of the Church’s doctrine on social matters. 
Populorum Progressio (March 28, 1967) obvi- 
ously restates familiar papal teachings on 
economic problems; but the imprint of Paul's 
personal genius appears not so much in the 
stronger emphases he places on them, as in 
the novelty of his penetrating analysis of 
mankind’s economic situation today, of the 
need for personal and communal develop- 
ment, The encyclical contains a general co- 
ordination of doctrine and policy relating to 
the role of Church, state and individual in 
promoting human and social development, 
and of efficacious means to reach that end in 
a spirit of international solidarity and broth- 
erly love. 

For Paul it is not just a matter of eliminat- 
ing hunger nor of reducing poverty, but a 
question of building a world where every 
man can live a fully human life, no matter 
what his race, religion or nationality. The 
peace of the world, he says, is threatened and 
the new name for peace is development. Peace 
cannot be limited to a mere absence of war, 
it is not merely the result of a precarious 
balance of forces, but it is something that is 
built up day after day, in the pursuit of an 
order intended by God, which implies a more 
perfect form of justice among men. The 
present situation must be faced with courage 
and the injustices linked with it must be 
fought against and overcome. Development 
demands bold transformations, innovations 
which go deep. The superfluous wealth of 
rich countries should be placed at the serv- 
ice of poor nations. A world fund should be 
established, financed from part of the money 
now spent on arms, to relieve the most 
destitute. The public authorities can check 
the demographic increase by diffusing appro- 
priate information and adopting suitable 
measures which do not go against the moral 
law or the rightful freedom of married 
couples. Catholics are encouraged to collab- 
orate with other Christians believers and all 
men of good will to relieve the sufferings 
of the developing world. 

The encyclical was received with a mixed 
welcome. Those who read it through without 
prejudice, admired it as a balanced and ap- 
propriately timed report and endorsed its 
suggestions (New York Times and The 
Times). Others read into it “the strident 
tone of an early twentieth-century Marxist 
polemic” (Time) or “the prejudices of various 
schools of thought” in its strictures on 
‘liberal capitalism” (II Globo), a “warmed- 
over Marxism” (Wall Street Journal), or even 
found in it “nothing really new except the 
tone” (L’Aurore). But the developing coun- 
tries hailed it as the Magna Carta of the 
poor. 

In writing his encyclical Paul VI was de- 
tached, free, sharply critical and above all 
constructive. “For nations,” he said, “as for 
individuals, greed is the most evident form of 
moral under-development.”’ He challenged all 
and sundry to unite and to work for the 
shaping of a happier world, based on brotherly 
relations. 

“Underdevelopment today represents an 
obstacle to the formation of solidarity be- 
tween nations on a Christian or a truly 
human level” rightly observes Francois 
Lepargneur O.P, “It is a sign of our failure 
to achieve this goal. We need only point to 
the fact that most of the developed nations 
have refused to contribute one per cent of 
their national revenue to the underdeveloped 
nations, and that the gap between rich and 
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poor nations is steadily widening’. No 
wonder the Holy Father employs such strong 
and unequivocal language in his encyclical! 

The Church has been doing her best to 
provide needy countries with direct and im- 
Mediate assistance in the way of trained 
manpower and financial aid. These countries 
are not insensitive to her care. Some 30 en- 
voys from Afro-Asian nations alone are ac- 
credited to the Holy See. In their struggle 
against underdevelopment everywhere and 
always, and especially in time of crisis they 
look to the Holy See as an ally, who is willing 
to protect and to help promote their national 
interests. The Holy See’s prompt and firm 
attitude has also influenced the World Coun- 
cil of Churches which in the meeting of 
their Fourth Assembly at Uppsala in Sweden 
next July is expected to dedicate a whole 
section to the study of the world economic 
and social development, very much on the 
lines of Populorum Progressio.” 


III. THE THIRD WAY TO PEACE LIES IN THE 
AREA OF ECUMENISM 


It is often repeated that the Catholic 
Church has been conspicuous in the past 
for her absence from the ecumenical scene. 
It may be hard to disprove such a statement, 
if we merely consider her reiterated refusal 
to take part in the various multi-Church 
ecumenical schemes. It would be unfair how- 
ever to maintain that the Catholic Church 
showed no interest in this problem, even 
though it had been in the forefront of 
international Christian activities for over 
fifty years before Vatican II brought the full 
Catholic weight to bear on ecumenism. 

The problem of Christian unity has in 
fact been the object of much Catholic ec- 
clesiological study from Vatican I to our 
times. Justice can be done to the Catholic 
Church only if her former attitude is con- 
sidered in relation to the attitudes of other 
Christians in the past. Non-Catholics ap- 
proach the problem of unity today in a man- 
ner which is substantially different from 
that of a time, when typical Protestant lib- 
eralism and pragmatism permeated and in- 
spired much of the thinking behind the 
ecumenical movement. As a result, the Cath- 
olic Church had become all the more cau- 
tious and entrenched in her view with re- 
gard to the movement. She could not over- 
look fundamental questions concerning 
Christian doctrine and the very structure 
of the Church for the sake of a union which 
was more in the nature of syncretism and 
confusion, She did however appreciate the 
evangelical aims which inspired the move- 
ment and showed her appreciation in co- 
operating with Protestants in various social 
activities of a charitable, moral or political 
character, such as “The Sword of the Spirit” 
in England during World War II, the “Chris- 
tian Community” group in India in 1940, 
Trade Unionism and other associations. In 
his encyclicals Caritate Christi (May 3, 1932) 
and Divini Redemptoris (March 19, 1937) 
Pius XI formally called for such co-operation 
in the face of spreading social evils and 
dangers. 

This co-operation paved the way toward a 
closer relationship which gradually brought 
the Church into the orbit of the ecumeni- 
cal movement. This movement, in the mean- 
time, had gone through a healthy process, 
thanks to which it had become more ac- 
ceptable from a Catholic viewpoint, espe- 
cially with regard to its renewed concept of 
the nature of the Church and the meaning 
of the sacramental life. Here we pause to 
pay a well-deserved tribute to the Orthodox 
members of the World Council of Churches 
who by their active participation have shown 
themselves to be vigilant guardians of the 
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traditional doctrine. Meanwhile Vatican II 
has brought the Catholic Church to recog- 
nize in other Churches the presence in vary- 
ing measures of most significant endowments 
which come from Christ and lead back to 
him. They derive their efficacy from the 
very fulness of grace and truth entrusted 
by Christ to the Catholic Church. Hence 
they constitute the basis of a communion 
which significantly, though still imperfectly, 
binds other Churches to her in Christ. The 
Catholic Church has also acquired a deeper 
realization of her own responsibility to be 
a more perfect embodiment of the divine- 
human society founded by Christ, and of the 
need to purify, widen and develop herself in 
such a way as to be able to embrace in 
unity, though not in uniformity, all those 
Christian Churches and Communities, 
which long for the restoration of unity ac- 
cording to the will of Christ. 

At this point one may ask what is the 
relevance of ecumenism to the question of 
world peace. The simple answer is that it is 
very great. “Ecumenism”, says Pope Paul, “is 
a good work for peace and unity“. The Angli- 
can-Catholic common declaration (March 24, 
1966) expresses the hope that “with progress 
toward unity may there be a strengthening 
of peace in the world”. Harmony and col- 
laboration of all men in a spirit of true 
brotherhood are in fact the prerequisites of 
world peace. Such peace cannot be fully 
secured unless it extends to the religious, as 
well as to the political, economic, social and 
intellectual fields. One need not expand on 
the horrors which have come—and alas! still 
come—to mankind because men have not 
learned to live at peace with one another 
even with regard to their religious differences. 
The ideal of Christianity, of course, is the 
“peace of Christ in the kingdom of Christ” 
established in the whole world. But the ad- 
vent of this kingdom is gradual and it can- 
not be accelerated by human weapons. It is 
necessary to find a basis on which peacefully 
to live and collaborate with that part of 
mankind which either reject Christ or the 
very concept of God as well as with those 
Christians who differ from us in their ac- 
ceptance and interpretation of the doctrine 
of Christ. The aim of the ecumenical move- 
ment, however, is to go far beyond that goal 
of peaceful coexistence, when Christians are 
concerned. It strives to recompose the organic 
unity of all the true followers of Christ, so 
that God's sanctifying will may be fulfilled 
and there may be a truer witness to Christ, 
their Saviour, who is the “Lord of peace” 
(2 Thes. 3:16). 

History is steeped with the atrocities of 
wars of religion, originating in the tensions 
which arise from the absence of appropriate 
communication, brotherly love, understand- 
ing and mutual tolerance between Christians. 
Had it been possible to produce documents 
such as the Constitution on the Church, the 
Decree on Ecumenism, the Declarations on 
Religious Freedom and On Relations with 
Non-Christians at the very beginning of the 
rebellion against the Catholic Church’s lead- 
ership, the situation today may be quite 
different in every field of individual, social 
and political relationships. 

Ecumenism inspires men to work together 
for the common good of all mankind. The 
bond which unites Christians is expressed 
more vividly in the common service of the 
world. In recognition of this, Catholics have 
been urged by recent Pontiffs and Vatican II 
to collaborate more and more with others in 
the diverse fields of human activity, at home 
and abroad and especially “in regions where 
a social and technical evolution is taking 
Place” such as the developing areas. Such 
co-operation among Christians is encouraged 
by the Decree on Ecumenism, in that it con- 
tributes to a just appreciation of the dignity 
of the human person, the advancement of 
humane social conditions, and the promotion 
of peace throughout the world (cf. art. 12 
and 14). 
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Popes Pius IX, Leo XIII, Pius X, Benedict XV, 
Pius XI 


Pius IX opened the series of important 
papal texts on the question of unity which 
he conceived exclusively in terms of return 
to the Catholic Church. This explained why 
the Orthodox Churches eventually turned 
down his invitation to the First Vatican 
Council. Leo XIII insisted on the need of 
acquiring a better knowledge of our separated 
brethren and did his best to promote unity 
with the Orthodox and the Anglicans. He set 
up the “Pontifical Commission for the 
Reconciliation of the Dissident Churches” 
(1895) and dedicated over thirty documents 
to the problem of unity. Great events fol- 
lowed under the pontificates of Benedict XV 
and Pius X: the conversion of Fr. Watson, 
founder of the Society of the Atonement, 
whose work was extended and enriched by 
Abbé Couturier, and the invitation, which 
was declined, to the meeting of the World 
Missionary Conferences at Edinburgh in 1910 
and the setting up of a Faith and Order Com- 
mittee. Pius XI recognized the need of a 
mutual discarding of prejudices. He directed 
his attention mainly to the Orthodox 
Churches and in 1938 rendered autonomous 
the Sacred Congregation for the Oriental 
Churches whose origins go back to Pius IX 
(1862). Pius XI is less known for the keen 
interest he showed in what was styled un- 
Officially as the “Anglican Uniat Movement” 
which had come up formally at Malines for 
the first time and was promoted later by 
Dr. Gordon George, whom he received in 
private audience in 1926. In reading the re- 
ports of their meeting, one is amazed at the 
deep insights their conversation contained 
into the developments of our present rela- 
tionship with the Anglicans.” 

Pope Pius XII 

Pius XII's personality and pontificate pre- 
pared the way for the tremendous break- 
through which was to come with Pope John 
XXIII. He spoke and acted for the achieve- 
ment of Christian unity, and received many 
leaders of different Churches. These visits 
were not publicized because the time was not 
considered ripe. For the same reason he had 
declined the presidency of the proposed 
“Christian Conference” consisting of Catho- 
lics, Protestants and Orthodox, for the de- 
fense of Christian values of the individual 
and mankind against totalitarianism, sug- 
gested by the Archbishop of Canterbury on 
March 20, 1939. In his great encyclicals Sum- 
mi Pontificatus (1939) and Mystici Corporis 
(1943) and in many other messages, he ad- 
dressed himself to all those “who are united 
with us in love for the person of Jesus Christ 
and faith in God.” His doctrine on baptism 
and on the spiritual nature of the Church, 
and his liturgical reforms were the beginning 
of a broader, deeper and simpler religious ex- 
perience. Anti-modernism was surmounted 
for the first time in Divino Affiante (1943) 
whereby he restored confidence to scholars 
and encouraged a more genuine return of 
theology to biblical studies. After the war, 
which had brought Christians of all al- 
legiances together, he mitigated the rigid 
rules imposed on Catholics in their contacts 
with other Christians. 

It was with his encouragement that var- 
ious ecumenical initiatives were started, such 
as the review Catholica by Father Grosche 
and the Una Sancta Movement by Father 
Metzer in Germany in 1939 and the Catholic 
Conference for Ecumenical Questions in Hol- 
land in 1952. A remarkable series of ecu- 
menical theologians came to the fore in the 
French Church, such as de Lubac, Congar, 
Bouyer, Ne'doncelle, Daniélou, Dumont. 
Ecumenical meetings were held at a high 
level, and Pius XII showed sympathy and 
interest in the results. Fr. Boyer founded the 
Associazione Unitas in Rome in 1945 and 
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subsequently opened the Foyer Unitas for 
non-Catholic pilgrims, who flocked in to re- 
ceive the Pope’s blessing. In 1948 Pius sent 
Fr. Boyer as observer to Amsterdam, where 
the World Council of Churches was brought 
into formal existence. Anglican Bishop 
Stephen Neill was surprised to find so strong 
an interest in the ecumenical movement 
among the Curia members when he visited 
Rome in 1949. 

There is no doubt that had Pope Pius XII 
been given the ecumenical opportunities 
which were to come in later years, his leader- 
ship in the quest for Christian unity would 
have been no less enlightened than that so 
happily provided by John XXIII and Paul 
VI. History will not fail to bring out the part 
he played in starting off the slow process of 
thaw and reform, a part which has been over- 
shadowed by the more charismatic personal- 
ity of his successor Pope John and the more 
systematic approach of Pope Paul. 


Pope John XXIII 


John XXIII’s entire priestly life was dedi- 
cated to the cause of Christian unity. He gave 
immediate expression to his abiding interest 
in his first public address (October 30, 1958) : 
“We open our ioving heart and extend our 
outstretched arms to all who are separated 
from the Apostolic See .. The road to unity 
is charity, so little observed on either side.” 
He repeated his appeal on numberless oc- 
caslons. The union of Christians was another 
of the great intentions for which he offered 
the sacrifice of his life on his death-bed. 

John brought the Catholic Church offici- 
ally into the ecumenical arena. The radiance 
of his evangelical humility, simplicity, and 
love transformed the whole ecumenical at- 
mosphere, as non-Catholics are the first to 
recognize. He taught Christians to look at 
one another as brothers anu not as a prey 
to be conquered, to respect the integrity of 
consciences and to lay more stress on what 
united them than on their differences. No 
one was to demand unconditional surrender, 
but all should desire to share each other's 
authentic Christian values, after scrutiniz- 
ing them together on the basis of the Gos- 
pel, in the unity of faith and order willed 
by Christ. 

It was a great privilege to work under 
Pope John and to witness his extraordinary 
fatherly love and care for all people, re- 
gardless of creed. He knew little about the 
dissident Christians of the West, but was 
humbly eager to learn. He established the 
Secretariat for Promoting Christian Unity 
on June 5, 1960, and in August o: the same 
year he sent observers to the meeting of the 
Central Committee of the World Council of 
Churches at St. Andrews. The following De- 
cember he received Dr. Fisher, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, in private audience. The broth- 
erly welcome he extended to his distin- 
guished Anglican visitor opened the way to 
an almost uninterrupted stream of visits 
from representatives of the separated 
Churches. My function as interpreter at 
meetings such as these was greatly reduced 
by the immediacy of John's approach 
through the universal language of love and 
good will. In John’s counterance and 
warmth Christians read the Gospel anew at 
its face-value and began to meet and love 
one another whatever their respective al- 
legiances. Non-Christians were moved, and 
desired to take part in this challenge of 
brotherly love, even though ecumenism is 
per se a family concern of Christiandom. 
Khrushchev himself was touched, and de- 
clared himself ready to grant whatever John 
would ask for! We have already mentioned 
the happy consequences following upon this 
attitude. The de-frosting policy of the 
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U.S.S.R. with regard to its relations with 
the Western world—the effects of which were 
witnessed in other “iron-curtain” coun- 
tries—was not a mere coincidence, but an 
event to which the symbolic opening of 
Vatican ecumenical windows by Pope John 
was not altogether extraneous. 
Pope Paul VI 

At the outset of his pontificate on June 30, 
1963, Paul VI declared his intention to fol- 
low in the footsteps of his predecessor “which 
contained so much hope and happy omen 
for the fulfillment of that ‘unum sint’ 
awaited so much by all and for which he 
offered his life’. “Christian unity” Paul 
said in his first Christmas message, is the 
“most solid and hopeful basis for unity be- 
tween men.” The visits made by him to 
various countries bore the twofold purpose 
of peace and unity, which are the theme 
of his numberless ecumenical speeches and 
messages. It would be wrong, however, to 
consider him as a mere imitator of his 
predecessor; like him he looks forward, but 
he also looks over John’s shoulder. He es- 
tablished the Secretariat for Non-Christians 
on May 19, 1964 and the Secretariat for Non- 
Believers on April 7, 1965. His many initia- 
tives bear witness to his inventiveness and 
tenacity, combined with the necessary pru- 
dence, as he ventures into unchartered ter- 
ritory where even his predecessor would 
have feared to tread. His meetings with reli- 
gious leaders, both Christian and non-Chris- 
tian, on their own ground and at the Vatican, 
display brotherly love, deep sincerity and 
immense courage. Undoubtedly his friend- 
ship with His All-Holiness the Ecumenical 
Patriarch, Archbishop Athenagoras, has 
strengthened the latter’s position. The 
warm reception he tendered to Dr. Ramsey, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, as his per- 
sonal guest in Rome, was heightened by his 
brotherly greeting: “Your steps do not re- 
sound in a strange house; they come to a 
home which you, for ever-valid reasons, can 
call your own.” The friendship which he 
hoped would henceforth inspire and guide 
relations between Catholics and Anglicans, 
and all the separated brethren, is bearing 
precious ecumenical fruit. Great indeed is 
“also the civil importance which this example 
of well-initiated concord, and this proposal 
of practical collaboration“, to use the Pope's 
own words, “can have for peace among the 
nations of the world.” 

An instance of such collaboration was 
given on March 20, 1963 when a call for peace 
was issued jointly, for the first time, by the 
Catholic Church and the World Council of 
Churches. The statement made an urgent 
plea to both sides of the Nigerian civil war 
to put an end to hostilities by concluding a 
lasting peace through honorable negotia- 
tions. It also requested (1) the African chiefs 
of state to contribute to the termination of 
the sad conflict by their counsel and medi- 
ation; (2) governments and international or- 
ganizations to deny external military assist- 
ance to both parties; and (3) international 
relief-agencies to co-operate in meeting the 
grave needs of the peoples, which will con- 
tinue long after armed hostilities have 
ceased. 

Paul VI, following John’s policy of no ex- 
plicit condemnation of communistic nations, 
has improved relations in both the ecclesias- 
tical and the political areas in those coun- 
tries. Dialogue was developed with the Rus- 
sian Orthodox Patriarchate and high-level 
meetings took place with other Churches, 
such as the Armenian, Coptic, Greek, Ru- 
manian and Serbian Patriarchates. 

About one hundred observers attended the 
closing session of the Second Vatican Coun- 
cil. Non-Catholic leaders from East and West 
poured into the Vatican to visit Paul VI: 
dissident Oriental Church leaders; Anglican 
bishops, clergy and faithful; Episcopalians; 
Methodists; Presbyterians; and countless 
others. They all seemed intent to soothe the 
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loneliness the Pope had expressed to the ob- 
servers as they took leave from Rome at the 
end of the Council when he said: “Your de- 
parture produces a solitude around Us un- 
known to Us before the Council, and which 
now saddens Us.” 

Thus the ecumenical peace based on recon- 
ciliation and renewal, declared and fostered 
by the papacy, extends all over the world. 
While creating an atmosphere of brotherly 
love and respect, which is basic to the har- 
monious relations and fruitful collaboration 
of the social body, and of all the human 
family, it offers new resources for a more 
concerted and effective impact upon the 
course of international affairs. 


CONCLUSION 


It is now time to come to a close, and the 
conclusion of a long talk must needs be 
short. It was my ambition in undertaking to 
write this essay to convey an adequate idea 
of the aims, usefulness and volume of the 
Church's activities in the international field. 
I should feel less guilty for taxing your 
endurance to the extreme limit if what has 
been said, has cast sufficient light, if need 
at all be, on the efforts of the Holy See to 
carry out her mission in the highest interests 
of world peace. 

“Peace is not an independent good, but a 
resultant and derivative that presupposes 
and calls for an antecedent good which is 
none other than order, justice, and harmony 
of things“ (Pope Paul's 1966 Christmas mes- 
sage). It is not built up only by means of 
politics. The Holy See is eager therefore, to 
partake in all those international activi- 
ties that, conformably to her mission, are 
conducive to bringing about the context in 
which true peace can spring and flourish. 
By the exercise of papal diplomacy she seeks 
to help states to regulate their mutual rela- 
tions by reason, justice and law, and not by 
force, deceit or fear. By contributing to the 
solution of social and economic inequities, 
she does her best to serve the world in need. 
By establishing a fruitful dialog in truth 
and love with all believers, she aspires to 
hasten the fulfillment of Christ's prayer “that 
they may become perfectly one” (Jn, 17:23). 
This is the spirit that animates the presence 
of the Holy See in the areas of diplomacy, 
development and ecumenism, as she strives 
to promote peace on earth with love, justice 
and freedom, working, as Pope Paul has en- 
joined, “for the good of the world, for its in- 
terests and for its salvation”, 


COUNTY SOLDIER, 20, KILLED IN 
VIETNAM BRIDGE ACTION 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 1, 1968 


Mr, LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
Sp4c. John E. Mulcahy, a fine young 
soldier from Maryland, was killed re- 
cently in Vietnam. I wish to commend 
his bravery and honor his memory by in- 
cluding the following article in the 
RECORD: 

COUNTY SOLDIER, 20, KILLED IN VIETNAM 

BRIDGE ACTION 

A 20-year-old Baltimore county soldier was 
killed in Vietnam Friday, the Department of 
Defense announced yesterday. 

He was Spec. 4 John E. Mulcahy, son of 
Mrs. Margaret J. Donahue and stepson of 
John Donahue, of 6 Terrace place. The dead 
soldier’s father, Louis Mulcahy, lives in Balti- 
more. 

LANSDOWNE GRADUATE 

Specialist Mulcahy was killed while de- 
fending a bridge, Mr. Donahue said yesterday. 
He said that no other details were provided. 
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Specialist Mulcahy was a graduate of Lans- 
downe High School and enlisted in the Army, 
in April, 1966. He had been in Vietnam since 
last Christmas. 

In his frequent letters, Mulcahy had said 
he was looking forward to coming home in 
December, Mr. Donahue said yesterday. 


THE DANGER OF COMMUNISM 


HON. JOHN T. MYERS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 1, 1968 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. Speaker, my constit- 
uent, Mr. Brian Bex, has requested that 
I call to the attention of my colleagues 
a report which he has written discussing 
the evolution of communism and its pres- 
ent danger to capitalism in America. 

Under unanimous consent I include 
Mr. Bex’s remarks in the RECORD as fol- 
lows: 


THE ONSLAUGHT OF COMMUNISM OR THE RE- 
BIRTH OF CAPITALISM 


So you say that you're against Communism? 

Let's never forget We can no more 
save our Republic from Communism merely 
by saying we are against Communism, than 
parents can save their children from polio by 
fervently being against polio. To conquer 
any disease requires intelligent study to iso- 
late the germ and discover the vaccine. As 
the number one killer in the world today, 
Communism is a disease which merits our 
urgent study. We must never forget that the 
defense of the cherished freedoms secured 
and handed down to us by our fathers is 
the responsibility of each American. Know- 
ledge of the enemy, alertness to the danger, 
and everyday pride in country are the foun- 
dations with which we can build an in- 
visible shield against the disease of col- 
lectivism. 

To understand any disease we must begin 
with a basic understanding of the type of 
germs which carry and produce that dis- 
ease. Where and what produced this disease 
we have labeled collectivism? The founders 
of modern Communism were Karl Marx and 
Friedrich Engels. Marx formulated the main 
tenets of Communism from the ideas of the 
German philosophers Hegel and Feuerbach. 
As Marx was purely a philosopher, he had 
little time for the facets of the work-a-day 
world, to the extent that his entire family 
practically starved. On the other hand, 
Friedrich Engels was the son of a wealthy 
man, thus enabling Marx to continue his 
writings, while he, Engels, supplied the group 
with necessities. 

Basic Communist philosophy is centered on 
the concept of Dialectical Materialism. The 
term dialectics means simply that everything 
in the universe, whether a blade of grass, a 
human being, or society itself, is constantly 
changing and, at the same time, is in con- 
flict. Materialism means that man is what he 
eats, that God does not exist, and that the 
world is composed of “living” matter. Hence, 
man is walking dust, without spark or image 
of his divine Creator. Communism is thus 
atheistic. 

Based on Dialectics and Materialism, Marx 
was able to establish his own theory of the 
origin of life. To do this he utilized three 
laws which he espoused as being the founda- 
tions for Dialectical Materialism: 

1. The law of opposites; i.e., that energy is 
in all matter for there is a constant struggle 
of the opposite forces within the matter cre- 
ating the energy. 

2. The law of negation; i.e., that before 
the death or negation of any matter, it re- 
creates itself in greater number. 
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3. The law of transformation; i.e., that 
nature’s different creations come about as a 
result of a leap in nature, which is caused 
by an accumulation of matter from which 
life emerges, 

The final segment of Marxian philosophy 
which we are today concerned with is the 
Communist concept of Historical Determin- 
ism. The major part of Historical Determin- 
ism is that the whole recorded history of 
the world is a story of class struggle. Marx 
explained this struggle by means of a spe- 
cial formula, commonly called the thesis- 
antithesis-synthesis dialectic. To understand 
this concept, we must divide the formula 
into its three distinct components. First, 
the Thesis; the class which is the dominant 
power in society, controlling the means of 
production, In terms of the class struggle, 
the capitalists or bourgeoisie are the Thesis. 
The Antithesis is the opposing class that 
arises which seeks to overthrow the first 
class. When concerning oneself with the 
class struggle, the Antithesis is composed for 
the workers or proletariat. The Synthesis is 
the new class that arises after a fight occurs, 
and which, according to Marx and Engels, in- 
corporates only the best of both old classes. 
The Communists believe that Communism is 
the final Synthesis. 

With this brief and basic understanding, 
one can see the Marxian view of history. 
Slavery was replaced by Feudalism. Feudal- 
ism was replaced by capitalism. And capi- 
talism will be overthrown by collectivism, 
which then turns to the final stage of hu- 
man society, that of communism. 

With this as background, one now possesses 
a very elementary understanding of the ori- 
gin of the germs of Communism. Let us now 
view the beginning of the infection, the be- 
ginning of the decay caused by these germs. 
To understand and view this picture, we 
need to go back in history only a half cen- 
tury. The Russian Revolution stemmed from 
the fact that the populous of Czarist Russia 
was unsatisfied and impoverished, while the 
aspects of feudalism still were present. This, 
combined with the extreme hardships result- 
ing from World War I, opened the doors to 
the germs of collectivism. 

Revolution broke out in March, 1917. At 
this time a militant hardcore socialist by 
the name of Alexander Kerensky gained con- 
trol. The Czar and his family were arrested, 
and all political exiles were permitted to re- 
turn to Russia. This, by the way, was to prove 
a fatal move on the part of Kerensky, for one 
such exile was Vladimir Ilyich Ulyanov. This 
man was to become known as the “action- 
man of Communism”, for this was Lenin. 
Shortly after his return, Lenin overtly indi- 
cated that he refused to cooperate with the 
Kerensky government, and armed with his 
Bolsheviks, he gained power in the second 
Russian Revolution, in October of 1917. The 
first official act c° the new people's choice” 
was to kill many of the people. Everyone 
who opposed the new regime was shot. Dur- 
ing the first three years of Lenin's reign, 
over 30,000 men, women, and children were 
liquidated, including the Czar and his fam- 
ily. Lenin set up the entire philosophy of 
Marx and the communists took control of 
the economic system, including property, 
industry, livestock, and the like. 

Because of this enactment of communist 
ideology, factory production dropped 87% 
of what it had been before the war. Agricul- 
ture production dropped 50%. Within a few 
years Lenin’s power structure was in trouble. 
He therefore instituted a portion of the 
“capitalistic” environment: he allowed the 
people of Russia to own several sticks of 
furniture, a dog, or a cow. Soon Lenin died; 
and, after a long and bloody struggle for 
power with Trotsky, Joseph Stalin became 
entrenched in Russia. This was 1930. Imme- 
diately thereafter Stalin enacted his first 
five year plan, revoking all the capitalistic 
tendencies which Lenin was forced to in- 
stall. Stalin confiscated all the property and 
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exterminated any who disagreed. One of Sta- 
lin’s henchmen, guilty of the extermination 
of some seven million persons, was none 
other than old soft-line Khrushchev. 

With communism again in trouble, some- 
thing happened in 1933 which enabled the 
collectivist menace to breathe again. This in 
turn allowed Stalin to remain in power and, 
subsequently, to conduct his infamous polit- 
ical purges from 1934 to 1938. Next came 
the Second World War. 

Until 1945, the collectivist disease had in- 
fected the bodies of some 175 million persons. 
These persons were spread out on the con- 
tinental Soviet Union, covering about 8.6 
million square miles of land. This was 1945. 
If we pause for a moment and recap: we find 
that the Communists had moved into power 
and complete control of a nation of 175 mil- 
lion persons in a period of some twenty-five 
years. Not bad for an idea in the minds of a 
few men. From 1918 until 1940 the Commu- 
nists took Byelorussia, 1918; N. Caucasus, 
1918; Armenia, 1920; Azerbaijan, 1920; Tur- 
kestan, 1920; Ukraine, 1920; Georgia, 1921; 
Estonia, 1940; Latvia, 1940; and Lithuania, 
1940. 

Now came the war, with Russia, the cancer 
of the world, on our side. So said the Wash- 
ingtonians. At the beginning of the Second 
World War, Soviet Russia held about 175 mil- 
lion persons under her control, or about 
seven percent of the world’s population. 
Since 1945 over 700 million persons have 
fallen to this disease. From seven percent to 
forty percent—from 8.6 million square miles 
of land to 18 million square miles; East Ger- 
many, 1945; Rumania, 1945; Albania, 1945; 
Yugoslavia, 1945; Bulgaria, 1945, N. Viet 
Nam, 1946; Poland, 1946; Hungary, 1947; 
Czechoslovakia, 1948; China, 1949; North 
Korea, 1951; Tibet, 1956; and Cuba, 1959. 

Ladies and gentlemen, the followers of 
Christianity, in the 2,000 years of its exist- 
ence, only number 34 billion, In fifty years, 
the Communist disease has conquered one 
billion persons. If for a moment one elimi- 
nates the uninhabitable parts of this earth, 
what is left to be free? What left to be free? 

At this point one may ask: How do they 
do it? The techniques of Communist take- 
overs vary from country to country, yet each 
is tailor made. 

The Case of Hungary: Hungary was a 
democratic country with an educated popu- 
lation and a ‘ood standard of living. Com- 
munists infiltrated the government and, with 
the aid of the Soviet Army, set up a provi- 
sional government under Soviet auspices. 
The Communists disregarded the Yalta 
agreement while the Red Army and occupa- 
tion authorities terrorized anti-communists 
in and outside the government. 

The Case of Poland: Poland was invaded in 
1939 by German troops on one side and So- 
viet troops on the other while Germany and 
Russia were still allies. Then when Germany 
turned on its former ally, the Communists 
quickly repudiated all prior agreements 
which they had made with the Germans and 
announced that they were the “good” friends 
of Poland. The resulting war found the 
Polish people crushed by the Germans while 
the Soviets stood by and watched. After the 
war, Russia moved in and Poland became 
Communist. 

The Case of Cuba: If we are interested in 
getting closer to home, how about moving 
one hour from Florida: Cuba, with a good 
standard of living; intelligent, educated, 
and highly religious countrymen. Yet it is 
today Communist. Cuba is a Communist 
outpost capable of striking, at any time, any 
citizen in the United States of America with 
a missile. 

Let us recap for a moment: 1917, the be- 
ginning; 1945, 175 million persons and 8.6 
million square miles; 1967, 1 billion persons 
and 18 million square miles. 

In fifty years the collectivist disease car- 
tier has grown until today one out of every 
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three human beings is a slave behind either 
the iron, bamboo, or sugar curtain. Is that 
a pleasant thought for the future you will 
give your children and their's? 

If we go back for a moment we can view 
the entire plan, as it was set down by Lenin— 
that is right, the blueprint for world domi- 
nation. You don’t think that a single philos- 
ophy could have conquered a billion persons 
in fifty years by mere chance. From the col- 
lected works of Lenin, Vol. 10, p. 172, comes 
the following quotation: “First we will take 
Eastern Europe, then the masses of Asia, 
then we will encircle the United States, 
which will be the last bastion of capitalism. 
We will not have to attack. It will fall like 
an overripe fruit into our hands,” It will 
fall like an overripe fruit into our hands. 

The modern-day version of this plan was 
laid in 1953 when Khrushchey and Mao Tse- 
tung outlined the precise steps by which this 
original plan was to be completed. Let us 
look at several of those steps, and, while 
doing so, ask yourself if they are being 
successful: 

1. Britain must be placated by being con- 
vinced that there is a possibility of settling 
the major issues between the East and West 
and that those countries can live in peace. 

2. The cold war must be kept cold; yet we 
must continue in spreading the U.S. forces 
throughout the world. 

3. Propaganda efforts must be continued; 
anti-communist forces must be smeared and 
made ineffective. 

4. Communism must be instilled into the 
West as being a mere progressive philoso- 
phy, another politcial party. The revolu- 
tionary aspects must be hidden, until the 
time comes. (Socialism) 

5. Internal security laws of the United 
States must be weakened, to allow a freer 
hand in the dissemination of propaganda. 


Ladies and gentlemen: 

The Communist hook is prepared and 
baited. The task is to get the suckers to 
nibble. The fisherman conceals his deadly 
hook in succulent bait. Similarly, the pro- 
ponents of communism seldom forthrightly 
proclaim the ends they seek to achieve. Their 
barbed reality is hidden behind the glowing 
promise. The communist line—a “promissory 
note“ —is fed out, and the naive nibble at 
the bait. Once hooked, the victim is played 
exhaustively before he is reeled in to be- 
come a cipher in a massive machine. Today 
that machine continues to crunch its ruth- 
less way forward over the death of individual 
freedom. 

How can the inexperienced recognize the 
hidden hoods of communism? This is not 
any easy question to answer. Perhaps the 
greatest danger lies in underestimating the 
patience of those who seek to sovietize the 
United States of America. The communist is 
sophisticated. You would reject the direct 
approach, and the communist knows it. And 
so, like the angler who throws chum over- 
board to draw fish, he scatters bait which 
he hopes will entice your mind and gradually 
attract it to the totalitarian hook. The plans 
of the communist are long-range; his pa- 
tience, infinite. He measures his advance not 
in days but in decades. He uses an endless 
variety of tactics which are designed to aug- 
ment communist influence and to divide, 
weaken and confuse anti-communist opposi- 
tion. He seeks to project communism as a 
progressive, enlightened, humanitarian phi- 
losophy which champions the poor and the 
oppressed .. For the reality of communism 
is not to be found in abstract theory. The 
reality is concealed by fraud, falsehood, 
blatant hypocrisy and unending deceit. 

Communism feeds on ignorance. It lives on 
lies. The element of deceit inherent in this 
evil philosophy dooms honor and dignity, 
destroys integrity, and subverts the very 
qualities which give the human creature the 
right to call himself a man. 

Reduced to its simplest form, the ideo- 
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logical warfare in which the whole of man- 
kind is currently involved is a struggle be- 
tween the spiritual and the material. For the 
illusory benefits to be doled out master-to- 
slave in a world of coercion known as com- 
munism, the individual is requested to re- 
linquish his birthright of freedom earned 
through centuries of struggle. 

Here, in our country, the conspirators seek 
to place a shameful slogan on American lips. 
Parroting “Better Red Than Dead,” they 
stive to promote fear and despair by means 
of which they hope to induce inertia and sub. 
mission. These incredible swindlers, seeking 
to impose a conform-or-die system of abso- 
lutism on mankind everywhere, are attempt- 
ing to direct hoodwinked Americans into 
doing their evil work for them. They hope to 
use American hands to sovietize—collecti- 
vize—the United States of America. 

Thus far we have determined what the 
germ is; we have isolated the problem. Now 
we must hurriedly find the correct vaccine. 
What is the cure—what is the necessary sav- 
ing vaccine? How shall we restore the Amer- 
ican Republic? 

America has been different from any other 
nation yet born on this earth. Here is why. 
The men and women who cut the pattern 
for Americans a century and 34's ago, held a 
deep conviction that men—all men—are 
born with qualities that give them a unique 
status, The simple fact of man’s being born 
a human being, they felt, marks him as the 
most important thing ever created—and en- 
titles him to a certain dignity and to self- 
respect. They believed that in this sense 
men are born equal and are endowed with 
certain God-given, not man given, rights— 
each being free to live, to be free, to build 
his life without the handicap of any inter- 
ference that can be avoided. 

These profound thinkers designed our gov- 
ernment on the basis of this conviction. as a 
new kind of government that would be 
operated by the people themselves. Jefferson 
said that this was to be a great experiment 
which would determine for all time whether 
or not “men may be trusted to govern them- 
selves without a master.“ He predicted 
future happiness for Americans “if we can 
prevent the government from wasting the 
labors of the people under the pretense of 
taking care of them.” 

This country was not built by men who 
relied on someone else to take care of them. 
It was built by men who relied on them- 
selves, who dared to shape their own lives, 
who had enough courage to blaze new trails 
and enough confidence in themselves to take 
the necessary risks. This self-reliance is our 
American legacy. It is the “secret” that 
makes Americans go. Some call it individual 
initiative; others, backbone. But whatever it 
is called, it is a precious ingredient in our 
national character—one which we must 
never lose. 

The time has come for us to re-establish 
the rights for which we stand—to reassert 
our inalienable rights to human dignity, self- 
reliance—to be again the kind of people who 
once made America great. And how shall we 
approach this problem? And will our answer 
be the needed vaccine for the rendering im- 
potent of the collectivist cancer? I think it 
shall. I think the answer lies in this: 

Today in America everyone is a negativist, 
i.e., one who is anti: anti-Communist, anti- 
Nazi, anti-Federal aid to education. Now, 
there is little wrong with being a negativist, 
except when it prevents the same from being 
constructive. You see, the first thing a person 
is going to ask you when he knows you are 
anti-something is: What are you for? What 
do you believe in? No fairer question could 
be presented. Now the problem arises due to 
the fact that those of the anti-grouping sel- 
dom can find the answer to this all-important 
question: What do you propose? This is the 
very problem. Not what a person is against, 
but what he is for; not anti, but pro; an 
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alternative, something better, not merely 
more of the same under a different label. 

I suggest that we become pro-free enter- 
prise, pro-capitalism, rather than anti- 
communism. Now, for the person who under- 
stands the systems in question, he will read- 
ily understand and realize that to be for one, 
you by definition must be against the other. 
To be a communist, you must be against 
capitalism; to be a capitalist, you must be 
against communism. Rather than talking 
about the evils of collectivism, speak on the 
benefits of capitalism, the advantages of liv- 
ing in a free enterprise, competitive society. 

You see, Americans in general regard the 
collectivist system, no matter what the ‘ism, 
as something alien and unrelated to Amer- 
ica, and in turn they would never join the 
Socialist or Communist Parties. Yet, they 
clamor loudly for every piece of socialistic 
legislation which is offered—so long as it is 
sugar-coated with an American label or 
wrapped in the American Flag. It seems to 
me that this must be very disheartening to 
sincere socialists to note the continuing im- 
potence of their party, while, at the same 
time, a pseudo-socialism in free enterprise 
wrappings has been able to command such a 
tremendous following from the rank and 
file. This is indeed a sad commentary on the 
political and economic ignorance of the 
American people. They dismiss socialism with 
a wave of the hand, and then line up in 
droves behind social security, socialized 
medicine, industry, housing, and education. 
They denounce collectivism, and yet inno- 
cently and ignorantly spout its doctrines day 
in and day out. The reason for this is so 
simple that we Americans often overlook it: 
we just do not understand our own system. 
We as Americans do not understand capital- 
ism, which just happens to be the only sys- 
tem yet devised by man which allows for 
human freedoms and justice in the same 
breath. 

There is little question that the collec- 
tivistic proposals seem logical, just, and hu- 
manitarian. They would like the idealistic 
answer for a muddled world’s prayer. In one 
breath, they denounce the slavery of totali- 
tarianism and the “crazy quilt of capital- 
ism”, and offer the Utopian “middle way”, 
which eliminates the liabilities and retains 
the assets of both collectivism and individ- 
ualism. They mix the oil of one with the 
water of the other and present their mixed 
formula as perfection. It is all very intoxi- 
cating and consoling—until one realizes that 
oil and water do not mix. When one arrives 
at this conclusion in the discussion, the 
proponent of such a heaven on earth begins 
to delete himself from the dialogue. 

The collectivist explains that the coalitions 
of socialists with communists in Europe as 
“a grim necessity at a critical moment”, yet 
this is but half a truth. They neglect to point 
out what a broad base of common ground 
exists between the two parties. Both believe 
in public ownership, and both are buddies 
in their hatred of capitalism, the system 
which makes it possible for them to delve 
into their diabolically ridiculous ideas. They 
both downgrade the profit motive and free 
enterprise. The socialist and the communist 
only differ in degree, and herein lies the 
greatest danger of socialism. Actually it is 
the economic philosophy of communism, And 
those of us who repudiate it do so for two 
very definite reasons: 

1. We believe that economic and political 
philosophies go hand in hand and are insep- 
arable. We believe it is no accident that “free 
enterprise” developed along with a free re- 
public, and that it is equally no accident that 
where a collectivist economy was installed, 
individual freedom was sacrificed. 

2. Despite the continued emphasis on in- 
creased production via collectivism, we can 
find no examples of such results in proof. 
All on paper, nothing in reality. Show me a 
socialized or even a half-socialized country 
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which has remotely approached our free en- 
terprise record of production and plenty. 
Show me a socialized or half-socialized coun- 
try which has produced a higher standard of 
living for workers than capitalistic America. 
Show me where socialism has produced 
cheaper cars, telephones, radios, movies, 
gadgets and comforts, and where they have 
been more widely distributed among the 
average people. Show me a collectivist so- 
ciety where 72% of the population have life- 
insurance policies and 49% have bank ac- 
counts. If you know a better, happier, more 
envied workers’ republic than we have right 
here in America, where is it? Please show us. 

To this the collectivist has no answer. And 
why? He knows that capitalism and free en- 
terprise have made it this way. This system, 
based on individual initiative and profit, has 
produced the best for the most. Socialists and 
communists make the same mistake: they 
place security ahead of freedom. America is 
the prime example of a nation which founded 
itself on the basic principle of individual 
freedom. Our Constitution bristles with 
limitations upon the government—and the 
result has been (exclusive of the last thirty 
years) a great measure of security for Ameri- 
cans than for all other nations. America of- 
fers unlimited rewards for initiative, enter- 
prise, and wisdom, and she must never guar- 
antee the same for laziness, incompetence or 
failure. This free way of life is a rugged, pain- 
ful business at times; but it has paid the 
biggest dividends on earth and is well worth 
every weary mile of it. 

You see, freedom appeals to man’s 
strengths; socialism and communism appeal 
to man’s weaknesses, Freedom teaches a man 
to stand independently on his own feet; the 
others teach him to lose himself in the pro- 
tective herd. 

The argument for capitalism is that Amer- 
ica has proved beyond any doubt that she 
has the best economic and political system 
yet devised. This is proven by her glorious 
record, not by some hypothetical blueprint 
that some over-educated-under-worked hu- 
manitarian visioned in a dream. America did 
not become the breadbasket, the factory, the 
bank, and the hope of the world by following 
the wrong systems or believing the wrong 
principles. Her solution is visible in every 
home, in every city, in every store, in this 
country. 

Americanism is capitalism and capitalism 
is the system based on the recognition of 
individual rights, including property rights, 
in which all property is privately owned. In 
the American-capitalist society, all human 
relationships are voluntary. Men are free to 
cooperate or not, to deal with one another 
or not, as their individual judgments, con- 
victions, and interests dictate. They have 
the right to agree, but more importantly 
they have the right to disagree. And this 
is the cardinal difference between capitalism 
and collectivism. 

In closing, it must be remembered that 
capitalism has never failed. At times some 
capitalists have not done justice to their 
system, but the system itself has never failed. 

This is our vaccine; this our cure; this is 
our future. We must educate ourselves to 
the responsibilities as well as to the benefits 
of capitalism, for this is the single method 
by which our glorious past may become our 
most sought after future. Capitalism, when 
compared with the same in the day of Marx, 
has made tremendous strides: yet when com- 
pared with the stars of tomorrow, it is an 
unknown ideal. A potential for the produc- 
tion for and by the most, of the best. Per- 
haps as a people we are not morally strong 
enough to be free. If that is the case, then 
we certainly shall lose our freedom, and it 
will not matter much which “ism” supplants 
the Americanism called Capitalism. But this 
will not prove that our free way of life was 
not the best way. It shall merely prove that 
we were not worthy of holding it. 

Hopefully—the beginning! 
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A BRIGHTER FUTURE FOR THE 
C. & O. CANAL 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 1, 1968 


Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, last Saturday, April 27, a record 
number of conservationists joined Jus- 
tice William O. Douglas and the officers 
and members of the C. & O. Canal Asso- 
ciation for the association’s 14th annual 
reunion hike along the towpath of the 
historic canal. At one point along the 
hike, which went this year from Wever- 
ton to Shepherdstown, officials counted 
843 participants, a real tribute to the 
growing fame of this occasion and the 
increasing popularity of the canal. 

I am very pleased that this year 
friends of the canal can report real 
progress in the long fight to restore this 
historic waterway and to develop its 
vast and varied recreational potential. 

First, the Department of the Interior 
has finally given more attention to the 
need for immediate development of ad- 
ditional facilities along the canal and 
engineering work to stabilize the many 
canal features which are suffering from 
over 40 years of neglect. The depart- 
mental budget this year, as cleared by 
the Bureau of the Budget and present- 
ed to the Congress, includes almost half 
a million dollars for construction and 
development projects on the canal. I 
trust that this request will be endorsed 
by the Appropriations Committee and 
by the Congress. 

Second, at the association’s annual 
banquet Saturday night, Mr. W. Dean 
McClanahan, general superintendent of 
the C. & O. Canal-Antietam National 
Park Service Group, announced that the 
nature conservancy has agreed to pur- 
chase small parcels of land needed for 
immediate canal development, and hold 
these properties until the Department 
of the Interior is authorized to acquire 
additional acreage for the canal. This 
generous offer, which will greatly accel- 
erate recreational improvements along 
the canal, is a real breakthrough, and I 
know that all of the canal’s advocates 
are grateful to the officers of the nature 
conservancy for their perception and in- 
terest in this national asset. 

To me, these advances reemphasize 
the need for immediate congressional ac- 
tion on H.R. 7201; the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Canal Development Act, now pend- 
ing in the House Interior Committee. As 
my good friend, Congressman GILBERT 
Gune, pointed out in his keynote address 
to the association banquet, intensive 
work on the canal, right now, is impera- 
tive to protect and preserve its fragile 
engineering features and its history. If 
we wait until larger, more expensive, and 
more controversial programs can be re- 
fined, authorized, and funded, we will run 
the risk of losing this vital part of our 
national heritage. 

I include in the Record at this point 
an excellent article by Mr. Aubrey 
Graves, outdoor editor of the Washing- 
ton Post, from the Post of Tuesday, April 
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30, summarizing the events of the 14th 
annual C. & O. Canal Association reunion. 
Ray or Hope SEEN FoR CANAL PARK 
(By Aubrey Graves) 

Outdoorsmen attending the banquet cli- 
maxing the 14th annual reunion hike of the 
C&O Canal Association were given “more 
than a ray of hope” that the historic water- 
way is about to be brought back to life. 

“We have finally awakened the Depart- 
ment of Interior, and a true park is emerg- 
ing,” declared W. Dean McClanahan, Super- 
intendent of the C&O Canal National Monu- 
ment. 

He reported that the appropriation bill for 
1969, now before Congress, contains $500,- 
000, to be used to restore deteriorating locks 
and aqueducts, to provide parking areas, 
campsites and other recreational facilities. 
“Interior”, he said “at long last had re- 
quested $1 million for this purpose, but the 
Bureau of the Budget had cut it in half.” 

Legislation to give the protection of Na- 
tional Park status to the federally owned 
strip of wilderness stretching from Wash- 
ington to Cumberland, Md., has been side- 
tracked by an Administration-sponsored bill 
to set up the Potomac National River. 

This comprehensive “package” deal cover- 
ing 67,000 acres would involve an expendi- 
ture of more than $77 million in the first 
five years alone. 

The pending Chesapeake and Ohio Canal 
National Historic Park development bill, 
sponsored by Rep. Charles McC. Mathias, Jr., 
Rep. Gilbert Gude and other congressmen, 
calls for the expenditure of $3 million during 
the first three years. 

Interior Secretary Stewart L. Udall, long a 
supporter of legislation to establish the C&O 
Canal National Park, has modified his posi- 
tion and wants to give priority to the Po- 
tomac National River bill, which would in- 
clude the canal property, but would rob it 
of its historical name and take away its 
identity. 

The C&O Canal Association strongly ob- 
jects to this. 

A record “army” of 843 persons joined last 
weekend's 14-mile reunion hike from Wever- 
ton to Shepherstown. Referring to them, 
Justice William O, Douglas, said: “I hope that 
figure of 843 will put an end to this pro- 
crastination. 

“The Potomac National River bill will in- 
volve perhaps $100 million and require years 
and years of effort to get it through Congress. 

“In another five or ten years, he added, “we 
will lose the C&O Canal, its aqueducts, and its 
lockhouses, as a matter of old age. We can’t 
wait on this pipe dream of a great Potomac 
National River. Let us have the canal prop- 
erty designated as a National Park and get 
on with its development.” 

Rep. Gude, guest speaker at the banquet, 
declared that “the two bills should go to- 
gether. But language in the Potomac National 
River measure would abolish the C&O Canal 
National Monument and throw away the 
name of C&O Canal National Park. 

“Because of its important history, the canal 
should have a separate entity and separate 
administration.” 

The national river bill would be “‘tremen- 
dously costly,” Gude added. “And with the 
costs of the Vietnam War, our welfare pro- 
grams and other projects being what they 
are, the comprehensive bill would not move 
rapidly in Congress. Secretary Udall himself 
has said that it is “highly improbable” that it 
will pass either this year or next.” 

“Let us do something now,” Gude urged. 
“History is fragile.” 

In a message read at the banquet, Mathias 
urged “a modest and concentrated invest- 
ment now to meet the needs of today and 
tomorrow. 

“Now is the time,” he said, “to build on 
what we already have in the Potomac Basin. 
The C&O Canal is the most logical place to 
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start, since it is already federally owned and 
attracts thousands of people every year.” 

A resolution proposed by Anthony Wayne 
Smith of the National Parks Association, as 
amended at the suggestion of Colin Ritter 
of the Interior Department stressed these 
points: 

That the Association reaffirm its position 
that the C&O Canal development act be 
passed at once, as a first step in the eventual 
realization of the full recreational potential 
of the Potomac River Valley. 

That the fresh water intake in the estuary 
of the Potomac, proposed by engineer Ellery 
Fosdick be constructed at once to solve Wash- 
ington's water problem in case of extreme 
drought or other emergency. 

That the Association again go on record 
as opposed to the construction of any Army 
Engineers type of dams on the Potomac River 
or its tributaries. 

In another resolution, the Association gave 
its Board of Directors authority to accept gifts 
of money to be turned over to the National 
Park Service to buy additional lands adjacent 
to present holdings in the C&O Canal area, 
if there are no legal difficulties involved. 

Officers for 1968-9 were elected as follows: 
President, George W. Kline; Vice president, 
Ralph Donnelly; Secretary, W. Douglas Lind- 
say, Jr.; Treasurer, Ken Rollins. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO THE 
IMMIGRATION AND NATIONALITY 
ACT OF 1965 


HON. MARGARET M. HECKLER 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 30, 1968 


Mrs. HECKLER of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, the disclosure that immigration 
from Ireland has been adversely affected 
by our new immigration law came as a 
real disappointment to me, and I was 
only too happy to introduce remedial 
legislation to do away with the inequities. 

Any law that practically shuts off im- 
migration from one of our ancestral na- 
tions is a shortsighted law. The contribu- 
tion of the Irish to modern-day America 
is almost legendary, and I believe that to 
choke off further immigration from the 
Emerald Isle would be to deprive the 
United States of some of her basic 
strength. 

Especially in New England are we 
aware of what the Irish have meant to 
America. Already there are third and 
fourth generation descendants of the 
great wave of Irish immigrants of the 
19th century living today in New Eng- 
land, and from their midst have come 
Senators, Congressman, Governors and, 
yes, even a great President. 

Frankly speaking, we in Massachusetts 
are completely opposed to any legislation 
that would reduce Irish immigration 
which would be the result if the current 
law stands. 

The governing law is the Immigration 
and Nationality Act of 1965, which was 
designed to remove inequities that had 
long existed in the U.S. immigration laws 
and policies. Basically, it abolished the 
longstanding national origins quota sys- 
tem by which the residents of certain 
favored nations were granted preference 
in admittance to the United States. 

Prospective immigrants from Portu- 
gal, as an example, benefited greatly 
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from the passage of the 1965 act. While 
I was not a Member of the Congress at 
that time, I would have voted for the 
law, had I been here. It is basically a 
good law, but should have been more 
carefully drafted to avoid just the situ- 
ation which has accurred in relation- 
ship to Ireland. 

Unfortunately, an unintentional re- 
sult of the 1965 act was an almost com- 
plete cessation of immigration from 
northern and western Europe. Ireland, 
with an annual quota of 17,756 persons, 
found herself sending fewer than 2,000 
to the United States in 1967. 

Mainly, this comparative trickle of 
newcomers from Ireland came about 
because the 1965 act, in declaring the 
national origins quotas to be unfair, re- 
quired that future immigration should 
be based on two principles: the reunit- 
ing of families and the attraction of im- 
migrants with needed skills. 

Albeit the 1965 act provides that no 
reductions in the old quota are to take 
place until July 1, 1968, prospective new 
arrivals must meet the other require- 
ments of the act. For example, they 
must have close relatives in the United 
States, or be able to meet exacting labor 
certification requirements. This socio- 
logical bias of the 1965 act favors 
immigrants from countries from which 
entire families wish to emigrate. When 
the 1965 act becomes fully effective 2 
months from now, immigration from the 
13 countries involved will decline even 
further. In addition to Ireland they in- 
clude Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Germany, 
Great Britain, Norway, Sweden, Austria, 
Denmark, Finland, France, the Nether- 
lands, and Switzerland. 

In the case of Ireland, the number of 
potential immigrants is especially af- 
fected because of the sociological na- 
ture of Irish immigration. The long- 
familiar vision of an entire family 
arriving from Ireland is now largely a 
nostalgic one. Clearly, the great wave of 
Irish immigration to America lies many 
years behind us. 

My bill amends the 1965 act to protect 
all nations. It would permit immigration 
from Ireland and the other 12 nations 
without returning to the old national 
quotas system. At the same time, it would 
in no way affect the liberalizing provi- 
sions of the 1965 act which made it 
easier for such people as the Portuguese 
to enter the United States. 

The bill provides that any nation, 
whose immigration has dropped below 
75 percent of its yearly average during 
the 10-year base period, 1956 to 1965, will 
be allotted additional places in excess of 
the worldwide quota to bring its total 
up to 75 percent of the base period aver- 
age annual immigration. In no case 
would it exceed 10,000. Nations which 
have gained under the provisions of the 
1965 act will not be affected. Only those 
nations for which historic patterns of 
immigration have declined sharply will 
benefit. 

Ireland, for example, used to send an 
average of about 7,000 immigrants. Un- 
der my bill, its floor would be 75 percent 
of that number or about 5,300. 

In short, the bill preserves the fair 
parts of the 1965 act while doing away 
with the unfair parts. The added num- 
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ber of immigrants would be relatively 
small and the United States will be the 
richer for permitting the sensible immi- 
gration of additional persons from those 
countries which have already contributed 
so much to her greatness. 


WHEN WILL THEY EVER LEARN? 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 1, 1968 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, as the 
Soviets celebrate May Day, 1968, the 
Philadelphia, Pa., Inquirer of May 1 car- 
ries this headline on page 1: “Graves at 
Hue Bare 1,000 Dead in Red Atrocity.” 

The Inquirer article begins by recount- 
ing the latest example of inhuman bru- 
tality committed by the North Viet- 
namese variety of communism: 

Enemy troops executed more than 1000 
persons, burying some alive and shooting or 
beheading others, while they occupied Hue 
in February, the U.S. Embassy confirmed 
Tuesday. 


The account further related: 

One Buddhist monk told investigators that 
almost nightly from a field behind the pa- 
goda he and other monks heard cries for 
mercy and shots. 


The Soviets can take part of the credit 
for this massacre for they trained Ho 
Chi Minh in Moscow in the 1920’s and 
are even now militarily aiding him in his 
program of butchery. Their inhuman 
philosophy, which dictates that any act 
is good which furthers the Communist 
cause, is the motivation behind Minh’s 
long struggle. It was in Moscow that 
Minh learned Lenin’s position on terror: 


We have never rejected terror on principle, 
nor can we do so. 


Testimony before committees of Con- 
gress have confirmed that the followers 
of Lenin faithfully followed the doctrine 
of terror in various parts of the world. 
The House Select Committee on Com- 
munist Aggression in 1954 produced a 
monumental work illustrating the inde- 
scribable horror visited upon innocent 
peoples in various countries. For instance, 
the committee received testimony on the 
Vinnitsia region of the Ukraine and 
what happened to inhabitants of that 
area: 

One of the most prolonged periods of terror 
and mass executions carried out by the Com- 
munists occurred in Ukraine in what is called 
the Vinnitsia region. An estimated 10,000 
persons were executed during 1937-38 in 
Vinnitsia and buried in 38 mass graves. This 
was only 1 of 19 similar episodes carried out 
during that period in various regions of 
Ukraine, according to witnesses. 


The above-mentioned committee held 
public hearings in the United States and 
Europe, taking the testimony of 335 per- 
sons, most of whom were eyewitnesses to 
Communist aggression against the en- 
slaved nations and peoples of central 
and eastern Europe. 

A report entitled, “Korean War Atroci- 
ties,” was issued by the Senate in 1954, 
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which described the brutality committed 
by Korean Communists against Koreans 
and American troops: 

During the ensuing 3 years of warfare, the 
Communist enemy committed a series of war 
crimes against American and United Nations 
personnel which constituted one of the most 
heinous and barbaric epochs of recorded 
history. 


The tragedy at Hue is but the latest 
chapter in a 50-year record of brutality 
by the followers of communism, whether 
the actual perpetrators are Vietnamese, 
Korean, or Soviet. 

I sincerely hope the American people 
will become aware of the danger to which 
all free nations are exposed from this 
common enemy. Moral responsibility and 
indignation demand that our clergy take 
a forthright stand against this threat; 
our educators make sure our students 
are receiving adequate training on this 
vital subject; our public officials, espe- 
cially those on the national scene, come 
to grips with this worldwide plague in- 
stead of ignoring the issue from year to 
year, as some of them do. 

The above-mentioned cases of Com- 
munist brutality are just a small sam- 
pling of information which is available 
on this subject. Volume upon volume 
from congressional and other sources 
have documented the nature of the en- 
emy and those leaders are morally dere- 
lict who chose to ignore it further. 

I place the enraging and depressing 
account of the tragedy at Hue in the Rec- 
orp at this point: 

Graves aT HUE Bare 1,000 DEAD IN RED 

ATROCITY 

Sargon, April 30—Enemy troops executed 
more than 1,000 persons, burying some alive 
and shooting or beheading others, while 
they occupied Hue in February, the U.S. 
Embassy confirmed Tuesday. 

Most of the victims were South Viet- 
namese, but they also included two French 
priests, three South Koreans and a Hong 
Kong Chinese who was a British subject, the 
embassy said. 

There have been piecemeal reports of the 
slaughter of civilians while the North Viet- 
namese and Vietcong occupied the old im- 
perial capital during the Tet offensive, but 
this was the first time any officials gave 
an over-all picture. 

An embassy spokesman said it took two 
months to compile the reports from allied 
sources and South Vietnamese police be- 
cause Officials wanted to be sure of accuracy. 

One South Vietnamese political warfare 
officer estimated that fully half the victims 
were buried alive. 

“Many had been shot, some beheaded,” 
said the embassy report. “A number of bodies 
showed signs of mutilation. Most were found 
with hands bound behind their backs. 

“Evidence also was discovered of victims 
having been clubbed unconscious prior to 
being buried alive.” 

TRAGEDY RECALLED 

One Buddhist monk told investigators that 
almost nightly from a field behind the pa- 
goda he and other monks heard cries for 
mercy and shots. 

In all, 18 mass graves were found in and 


around Hue, the embassy said. The largest 
grave, containing 201 bodies, was found near 
the imperial tombs. 

“Victims included Father Urbain, 52, and 
Father Guy, 48, French priests from the 
nearby Benedictine mission at Thien An,” 
the report said. 

“Father Urbain was bound hand and foot 
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and buried alive with 10 others. Father Guy 
was forced to kneel and shot through the 
head.” 

SOME BURIED ALIVE 


Another large grave was found at Gia Hoi 
high school. Almost 200 bodies were found 
there, and about half the victims apparently 
were buried alive, the embassy said. 

Twenty bodies in a grave outside Hue were 
reported to be those of civilians seized by 
enemy troops from their refuge in the Re- 
demotorist church at Hue Feb. 8 and taken 
on a death match. 

“They were interred alive, with hands 
bound,” the embassy said. “The victims in- 
cluded Tran Vien, one of five elected senators 
from Hue in the the National Assembly.” 

Other bodies were found “bound together 
in groups of 10 to 15, eyes open, with dirt 
or cloth in their mouths,” the report 
declared. 


LAW DAY, U.S.A., 1968 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 1, 1968 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
today is Law Day, U.S.A., and—as it has 
done in past years—the Daily Record 
newspaper of Baltimore, Md., is perform- 
ing a valuable public service by publish- 
ing a special Law Day edition. It is de- 
signed to give the widest possible cover- 
age to the Law Day theme, “Only a law- 
ful society can build a better society,” 
and to further the purposes of the ob- 
servance, which are to foster respect for 
the law, to increase public understanding 
of the place of law in American life, and 
to point up the contrast between freedom 
under law in this country and govern- 
mental tyranny under communism. 

I described my views on the need for 
a lawful society in an article prepared 
for the Daily Record's special Law Day 
issue, and I would like to insert it in the 
Recorp on this occasion: 

Law Day, U.S.A., 1968 

(By Representative CLARENCE D. LONG) 

“Only a lawful society can build a better 
society.” The Law Day USA theme this year 
affirms a truth that has been the foundation 
of this nation’s prosperity and orderly prog- 
ress since the days of Lexington and Concord 
and Valley Forge—only through the Rule of 
Law can society achieve its goals and its 
dreams. 

We have often heard the saying: Ours is 
a government of Law, not of men.” But what 
does that mean? 

It means that we, the people, have set up 
rules to guide our conduct and have agreed 
to abide by those rules. It means that every 
citizen, high or low, has an invisible fence— 
his Rights—around him, which no other citi- 
zen, or even the Government itself, can 
penetrate. 

But it also means that every citizen has an 
equal obligation to organize his life so that 
it does not conflict with the right of others 
under the Law. It means that if government 
by Law is to survive, the great majority of 
the people must aceept the rules and live 
under that Law. The Law is the same for all 
men—the Big Shot and the Little Guy—and 
all men must obey it. 

Without the Rule of Law there can be no 
liberty for the individual. Without respect 
for the Law—and a law-abiding citizenry— 
there can be no orderly society, As Montes- 
quieu well said, “The deterioration of gov- 
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ernment begins with the decay of the prin- 
ciples on which it was founded.” 

Thus, continuing—and strengthening— 
respect for the laws of the land becomes for 
each loyal American a matter of the survival 
of his individual liberty and way of life. 

Respect for the law demands an unques- 
tioning obedience to its mandates. Of course, 
our laws are not perfect. Of course, every citi- 
zen has the right to advocate changes in the 
laws, Of course, every citizen has the duty 
to try to secure improvements in the laws 
that will eliminate or ameliorate harshness 
and injustice—that will correct society’s 
problems, whether they be the crime rate, 
our children’s education, inflation, or jobs. 

But, as the American Bar Association as- 
serts, we cannot build by destroying; we can- 
not strengthen some freedoms by weakening 
others. In our communities, and in the na- 
tion, we can only advance through united 
action within the framework of law. 

One of the surest ways to bring about the 
downfall of the United States is to break 
down the traditional American respect for 
law and order. We may not like a particular 
law, but once it is promulgated, we have no 
choice. If we do not accept the Law, if we 
lack the self-discipline that respect for Law 
demands, then democracy will break down 
and there will be no alternative except dic- 
tatorship—rule by men instead of Law. 

People who burn and loot and destroy to 
express their dissatisfaction with certain 
laws are expressing disrespect for the Rule of 
Law. People who cheat on their income tax, 
crash traffic lights, evade health and safety 
regulations, are showing disrespect for the 
Rule of Law. All these people are under- 
mining the foundations on which society 
rests—the bases of their own freedom and 
liberty. 

The Rule of Law demands more than lip 
service. Unless on Law Day and every day, 
each one of us pledges to observe, protect and 
advance our system of Laws, and to transmit 
respect for Law to our children, then future 
generations who will pay the price of our 
failure will denounce and dishonor us. 

But we will not fail. This society has the 
strength, the resilience, and the moral fiber 
to retain its respect for the Rule of Law, to 
safeguard our legal heritage, and to preserve 
our individual liberties, while improving the 
lives of all of us. If we live up to our respon- 
sibilities, we will continue to live under free- 
dom. 


RETIREMENT OF MAJ. GEN. ROB- 
ERT H. CURTIN, DIRECTOR OF 
CIVIL ENGINEERING, U.S. AIR 
FORCE 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 1, 1968 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
marked the retirement of one of the 
most dedicated and responsible military 
Officers it has been my privilege to know 
or work with. Maj. Gen. Robert H. Cur- 
tin has been Director of Civil Engineer- 
ing for the Air Force since July 1963. In 
this important position he has been re- 
sponsible for the management of a real 
property plant valued in excess of $16.4 
billion scattered at 4,000 different loca- 
tions. He has supervised and programed, 
with outstanding success, the construc- 
tion of facilities ranging from exotic test, 
research, and ballistic missile projects 
to the more mundane but equally im- 
portant requirements of airfield pave- 
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ment, family housing, and the like. His 
tour of duty in this responsible position 
has seen the Air Force, under his lead- 
ership, respond to the challenge of 
Southeast Asia operations in manners 
which have not only been innovative but 
which have resulted in getting the job 
done in a reasonable and efficient man- 
ner. 

Subsequent to his selection as Direc- 
tor of Civil Engineering, General Curtin 
served in other positions in the Direc- 
torate and in Europe. Throughout these 
tours of duty he was known and admired 
by many Members of Congress, particu- 
larly by those of the Appropriations and 
Armed Services Committees. We have 
not only received briefings from him in 
the field, but for 9 consecutive years, 
fiscal years 1960 through 1968, he has 
presented the Air Force military con- 
struction program to the Congress. On 
all of these occasions, his testimony and 
actions have been marked by frankness, 
candor, and factual representations 
which have provided our committee with 
the information required to make proper 
decisions. 

Although Bob's loyalty to the Air 
Force and to the Defense Establishment 
was unquestioned, he did not allow this 
loyalty to enter into his testimony and/ 
or actions to be used to the detriment of 
other organizations in the Defense 
Establishment or to his responsibility as 
as American citizen and taxpayer. It ap- 
pears he has devoted 24 hours a day to 
his role as an Air Force civil engineer, 
dedicated to providing the necessary fa- 
cilities from which the Air Force can fly 
and meet its requirements and to con- 
tinue to operate, maintain and upgrade 
these facilities in the proper manner. 

Mr. Speaker, the Air Force Civil En- 
gineering organization has a motto, “Can 
Do—Will Do.” The true spirit and fulfill- 
ment of that motto is completely reflected 
in the dedication, enthusiasm, and pro- 
fessional ability which General Curtin 
brought to his role as an Air Force civil 
engineering officer and as Director of 
Civil Engineering, U.S. Air Force. 

I insert in the Recorp at this point, 
as a portion of my remarks, the official 
U.S. Air Force biography of General 
Curtin: 

BIOGRAPHY OF MAJ. GEN. ROBERT H. CURTIN 

Major General Robert H. Curtin is the Di- 
rector of Civil Engineering, Deputy Chief of 
Staff, Programs and Resources, Headquarters 
United States Air Force, Washington, D.C. He 
is responsible for the management and direc- 
tion of Air Force programs involving design, 
construction, maintenance, and operation of 
real property facilities. This includes the ac- 
quisition and disposal of real estate, provision 
of fire protection, base master planning, and 
the development of engineering standards 
and criteria. 

General Curtin was born in Winchendon, 
Massachusetts, on July 27, 1916, and attended 
grade and high schools there. Graduating 
from Murdock High School in 1934 he at- 
tended Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, New 
York, for one year and then received an ap- 
pointment to the U.S. Military Academy at 
West Point. 

In 1939 he was commissioned as a second 
lieutenant and assigned to the lith Engi- 
neering Regiment, Canal Zone. He returned 
to the United States in July 1943 for a brief 
assignment as Plans and Policy Officer and 
later Executive Officer, Headquarters 30th 
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Engineer Aviation Unit Training Center, 
MacDill Field, Florida. In June of the fol- 
lowing year General Curtin was assigned to 
the Engineering Division, Supreme Head- 
quarters Allied Expeditionary Forces, and 
later in the European Theater of Operations, 
he performed duties related to tactical and 
other airfield construction in Europe. This 
was followed in 1946-1947 by assignments 
with the European Aviation Engineering 
Command and as Air Engineer, United States 
Air Forces in Europe. 

Returning from Europe in May 1947, the 
general attended Harvard University where 
he obtained a master’s degree in civil engi- 
neering. His next transfer was to Wash- 
ington, D.C., with assignment in the Direc- 
torate of Installations, Headquarters U.S. 
Air Force, In 1952 he was made Deputy Di- 
rector of Installations for Engineering and 
Construction, and for his service during this 
period was awarded the Legion or Merit. 

Following his Pentagon tour, General Cur- 
tin attended the Air War College at Maxwell 
Air Force Base, Alabama, and in August 1954 
returned to England as Assistant Chief of 
Staff, Installations, Third Air Force. Return- 
ing to the United States in 1957, he attended 
the Industrial College of the Armed Forces 
at Ft. McNair, Washington, D.C. 

His next assignment, in June 1958, re- 
turned him to Air Force Headquarters as 
Deputy Director for Facilities Support, then 
as Deputy Director for Real Property, and 
following that, as Deputy Director for Civil 
Engineering Operations. In 1961 he was 
named Deputy Director for Construction and 
in July 1963 was appointed to his current po- 
sition as Director of Civil Engineering. 

In addition to the Legion of Merit, the 
general’s decorations include the Bronze Star 
Medal with one oak leaf cluster, the Air Force 
Commendation Medal, and foreign awards. 

The General is married to the former Jane 
Quinn of White Plains, N.Y. They have two 
children, Robert H., Jr. and Jane H. 


NUCLEAR ARMS CONTROL 


HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 1, 1968 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, last 
Monday the Senate passed an authoriza- 
tion for the Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment Agency of $17 milhon for fiscal 
years 1969 and 1970, with a limitation of 
$7 million over the 2-year period on out- 
side research projects. 

This authorization, if approved, would 
represent a substantial reduction from 
the $33 million authorization which the 
President had requested for the next 3 
fiscal years and which the House For- 
eign Affairs Committee had approved. 
This authorization also represents a sig- 
nificant reduction from the 2-year au- 
thorization of $20 million voted by the 
House of Representatives on March 6. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe the Senate ac- 
tion is unfortunate. After many years of 
effort, we are closer than we have ever 
been before to reaching agreement with- 
in the world community on a treaty to 
prevent the proliferation of nuclear 
weapons. The Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency, with authorizations 
and appropriations the size of a pinhead 
when compared to the skyscraper budg- 
ets devoted to military armaments, has 
played the principal role in bringing the 
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United States and the rest of the world 
to the point where our prayers for con- 
trolling the spiraling arms race may be 
realized. An excellent tribute to Bill Fos- 
ter’s dogged pursuit of this objective is 
contained in a feature article in the April 
23 Washington Evening Star. I include 
this article by George Sherman, cap- 
tioned “The U.S. Arms Negotiator and 
a Practical Treaty.” 

Of course, this is a time for pulling in 
our belts and for achieving significant 
economies in our budget, but these econ- 
omies should not be false economies. 
The relatively small taxpayers’ invest- 
ment in arms control could yield large 
dividends. Not only would the security 
of the world be improved by interna- 
tional arms control and reduction agree- 
ments, but such agreements could also 
result in cutting billions of dollars from 
our defense budget. Such programs 
should not be jeopardized, therefore, un- 
der the guise of economy. What the 
Agency asked for was an authorization 
average of $11 million per year for 3 
years. The cost of the war in Vietnam 
is over $68 million per day. 

President Johnson has called arms 
control “the most urgent business of our 
time.” Similarly, in an address before 
the United Nations General Assembly in 
1960, former President Eisenhower said 
armaments must be controlled “if 
civilization is to be assured of survival.” 

The Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency has been charged by Congress 
with the principal responsibility within 
our Government for this awesome task. 
I am sorry that the Senate made the cut 
it did. In this connection, the following 
editorial from the April 24 Washington 
Post is pertinent. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope the House con- 
ferees on this bill will insist on their 
position. I for one do not want it said of 
me that I failed to support peace for 
the sake of a crumb in our economic 
loaf—particularly when that crumb 
might well be the leaven to prevent the 
whole loaf from being incinerated. 

The articles follow: 

{From the Washington Post, Apr. 24, 1968] 
DISARMING DISARMAMENT 

Congress is shamelessly abusing the Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency. This might 
be understandable, although not excusable, 
if the Agency had palpably failed to produce 
results. But the shabby treatment is being 
accorded by legislators precisely at a moment 
of exceptional achievement by the Agency— 
just as the nonproliferation treaty is about to 
be signed. 

It is bad enough that Congress demeans 
the Agency and its purpose by refusing it per- 
manent status. It is worse when Congress re- 
fuses, as it just has, to grant a three-year 
authorization and instead keeps the Agency 
on a two-year, every-election-year leash. 

For a two-year budget, the Administration 
sought $22 million. The House slighted its 
Foreign Affairs Committee’s enlightened rec- 
ommendation and cut that to $20 million. 
The Senate last Monday allowed only $17 mil- 
lion. In a display of nitpicking, Senator Ful- 
bright decided the Agency’s research was not 
up to his standards and induced his fellow 
solons to limit research funds. His admirers 
might fairly have expected that, as an intel- 
lectual deeply concerned with peace, he would 
have understood the difficulties of exploring 
the Agency’s vital new fields. 

At this point, Congress can do little to lend 
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the problem of arms control and disarma- 
ment the respect and resources it deserves. Its 
conference committee, however, which meets 
this week to fix the Agency’s authorization, 
can at least accept the higher figure approved 
earlier by the House. 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 

Apr. 23, 1968] 
BULLDOG TENACITY Pays DivmeNDS—THE U.S. 
ARMS NEGOTIATOR AND A PRACTICAL TREATY 
(By George Sherman) 


He is either the respectable Republican 
businessman who has managed to keep arms 
control alive in a government obsessed with 
a war or he is only urbane camoufiage for 
the fraud which passes for an arms control 
policy. 

Both views exist in official Washington 
about William C. Foster, 71, chief disarma- 
ment negotiator for both Presidents Ken- 
nedy and Johnson and head of the Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency for the 
past seven years. 

Both views are partly correct. 

The latest godchild of Foster’s operation is 
the treaty banning the spread of nuclear 
weapons, which both the United States and 
the Soviet Union begin defending tomorrow 
before a special session of the United Nations 
General Assembly. 

The debate, which could be long and bitter, 
is a final hurdle for the biggest advance in 
practical Soviet-American cooperation since 
the July 1963 treaty prohibiting nuclear ex- 
plosions in the atmosphere. 

President Johnson considers this “NPT” 
(Non-Proliferation Treaty, in the jargon of 
disarmament) the greatest monument of his 
administration to arms control in the nuclear 
age. He is determined to get it ratified by the 
Senate this year. 

Yet Foster is not an aggressive visionary, 
not the softheaded disarmer” which hostile 
congressmen and military men considered 
his predecessor, Harold Stassen, 

Foster and his 237-member agency are 
dedicated to the practical—not to making 
high policy, but, in the words of a partisan, 
“to being a well-honed thorn in the side of 
the policymakers.” 

The complaint is that this thorn seldom, 
if ever, goes deep enough to draw blood in 
the Pentagon or State Department. 

Foster does not believe in rocking the es- 
tablishment with unorthodox schemes or 
provocative public prodding. 

To no one’s surprise, he lined up loyally 
behind Johnson in his decision to follow 
Soviet suit in limited deployment of the 
anti-ballistic missile (ABM) defense system, 
despite long and hot protests behind the 
scenes against opening a new and costly 
round in the nuclear arms race. 

Nevertheless, the treaty against the spread 
of nuclear weapons remains concrete proof 
that this addiction to the unspectacular does 
pay dividends. 

The final draft is the product of two years 
of exhausting, often petty, often dreary nego- 
tiations with the Russians. Western allies and 
non-aligned states at the 18-nation disarma- 
ment conference in Geneva. 

Even the harshest critics admit that the 
outcome is a tribute to the bulldog tenacity 
of Foster and his shop in working out an 
agreement. 

What worries many treaty advocates today 
is that the prolonged and highly complicated 
negotiations may now obscure the dramatic 
importance of what has been achieved. 

In the space of two years, the NPT has 
shifted from a stock propaganda maneuver 
in the cold war to a practical embodiment 
of a community of nuclear interests between 
the two competing superpowers. 

The list of ground-breaking “firsts” in the 
treaty is impressive: 

The Russians are braving the challenge of 
Communist China and publicly deepening 
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the breach in the Communist world despite 
the war in Vietnam. 

The Soviet Union and the United States 
have joined in a pledge to protect other na- 
tions against “nuclear blackmail” through 
coordinated action in the U.N. Security 
Council. 

A worldwide treaty has been negotiated 
which contains a mandatory international 
safeguards system. 

Through this safeguards system, ground 
rules for competition in the peaceful devel- 
opment of nuclear energy are laid out, and 
laid out so as to guarantee nondiscrimination 
between nuclear and non-nuclear states, 
maximum efficiency, and the beginning of 
control over polluting byproducts of nuclear 
plants. 

The two superpowers agree to take new 
steps toward their own nuclear disarmament. 
Although the steps are unspecified, all treaty 
signatories will be able to challenge and re- 
view them at a conference five years after 
treaty ratification. 

The biggest first remains the contractual 
containment of nuclear weapons to the pres- 
ent nuclear club. The danger of nuclear holo- 
caust through accident or design of an un- 
stable government is diminished. 

Although two of the existing five countries 
with nuclear weapons—France and Commu- 
nist China—will not sign the treaty, neither 
have shown any inclination to share its weap- 
ons or military know how. Nor will France 
or China be able to share, if all their poten- 
tial customers sign the treaty. 

The basic idea of the treaty is simple. Par- 
ticipating nuclear powers—the United States, 
Russia and Britain—agree not to transfer 
nuclear weapons or technical know how to 
non-nuclear states. The non-nuclear powers 
agree not to receive or make nuclear weapons 
for at least 25 years, the initial life of the 
treaty. 

“The NPT keeps nuclear weapons at a dan- 
gerous, but manageable level,” said one 
American advocate. “No one else could join 
the club. On this basis we and the Russians 
can try to manage a reduction of our own 
nuclear arsenals.” 

Translating this simple containment idea 
into a treaty of 11 specific articles, with an 
agreed preamble of intent, has required hard 
decisions on all sides. 

The United States has had to turn its back 
on controversial “co-ownership” schemes for 

of the American nuclear deterrent in- 
side the Atlantic alliance. But the Russians 
have had to accept the hard fact that no 
treaty will be allowed to disrupt American 
nuclear deployment and security commit- 
ments in Europe. 

And both the Russians and Americans have 
had to agree that the safeguards system to 
control plutonium from peaceful nuclear 
plants in West Europe will operate through 
the integrated West European atomic agency, 
European; as part of the larger, more amor- 
phous, International Atomic Energy Agency 
(IAEA) in Vienna. 

But the hardest decision, one still to be 
made in many cases, is up to the non-nuclear 
states. So-called “threshold powers,” those 
with the know-how and economic resources 
to manufacture nuclear weapons, must le- 
gally renounce them. Former Secretary of 
Defense Robert S. McNamara has estimated 
there are between seven and 10 nations 
which could make their own nuclear weap- 
ons over the next 10 years, led immediately 
by West Germany, Japan and India. 

West Germany and Japan, plus such other 
Western “could-be’s” as Canada and Italy, 
can rely on the nuclear shield of the 
United States rather than producing their 
own weapons. 

But India, facing Communist China in 
Asia, and other “neutrals” such as Sweden 
and Israel, must depend for their ultimate 
security on the vague Soviet-American pledge 
to work through the Security Council—veto 
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and all—to protect them against nuclear 
blackmail or outright aggression. 

In the General Assembly debate ahead, 
as in the months of negotiations past, these 
“threshold” states will mask their objections 
in various technical guises. But all of them 
ultimately must decide whether they can 
afford to sacrifice the status, power and 
security they might gain by manufacturing 
their own nuclear weapons. 

Up until 1966, this was not the question. 
In session after session of the General As. 
sembly, India and other non-aligned states 
ardently sponsored resolutions demanding 
that the nuclear powers stop the spread 
of nuclear weapons. But no serious negotia- 
tions had begun despite the hopeful begin- 
ning of the partial test ban. 

The big break came in October 1966, when 
Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko met 
in Washington with Johnson and Rusk. 

By then, the United States had quietly re- 
treated from the “hardware solution” for 
nuclear sharing in the Atlantic alliance, 
known as the MLF (multilateral nuclear 
force), substituting instead allied participa- 
tion in over-all nuclear strategy planning. 

After his talks, Gromyko told reporters 
that his government was convinced the way 
was open for negotiation of a non-prolifera- 
tion treaty. Foster and his Soviet counter- 
part, Alexei Roshchin, immediately opened 
private negotiations in New York. By the 
time the full disarmament conference re- 
convened in Geneva on Feb. 21, 1967, the two 
had reached agreement on the first two 
articles outlining the mutual obligations of 
nuclear and non-nuclear powers—the heart 
of the treaty. 

But the quick progress broke down over 
Article III, the safeguards article. The Amer- 
ican government had moved too far too fast. 
West Germany and other members of Eura- 
tom charged that the United States was pre- 
paring to sell out European economic and se- 
curity interests for the sake of quick agree- 
ment with the Russians. 

The Johnson administration was caught 
in the middle. Although it basically agreed 
with the Russians that IAEA should provide 
for inspections on non-nuclear territory, it 
could not side with the Russians in sabo- 
taging integrated Euratom, one of the few 
institutions uniting Europe. 

The argument became intensely bitter. It 
took a year of commuting between Washing- 
ton, Geneva, Paris and Brussels for Foster 
and his deputy, Adrian Fisher, to break it. 
American officials began to suspect that 
Article III had become the scapegoat for 
West German and other European unwill- 
ingness to forego the nuclear weapons option. 

A compromise was reached Jan. 18, essen- 
tially along lines proposed by the Swedes. 
In effect, the completed Article III brings 
Euratom and the inspection systems under 
the IAEA umbrella. 

The comprehensive Vienna system—al- 
ready woefully short of competent person- 
nel—is to verify inspections carried out by 
these local systems, much as auditors check 
the books supplied to them by member 
banks. 

On March 11, just four days before the 
General Assembly mandate ran out, the full 
conference agreed to send the final revised 
Soviet-American draft to New York for gen- 
eral debate. Just four days before that, on 
March 7, the two superpowers—together with 
Britain—made their final bid to soothe In- 
dian fears with a joint resolution affirming 
Security Council obligations to act against 
nuclear blackmail. 

The resolution represents no dramatic new 
commitment for either the Russians or Amer- 
icans. Their freedom of action remains intact. 
But the symbolism was lost on no one. The 
Soviet Union had made a gesture with the 
United States squarely aimed at Communist 
China. 

No one in the arms control establishment 
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here is quite sure where this “new realism” 
will next take Soviet-American cooperation— 
if any place. 

The most logical start would be a freeze on 
deployment of offensive and defensive missile 
systems on both sides. 

The Russians have agreed to discuss a 
freeze, but so far they have refused to name 
a time and place. Teams in the Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency, particularly in its 
Science and Technology Bureau, are working 
on schemes for a freeze without the intrusive 
inspection hated by the Russians. 

And again there is a split over how effective 
Foster and the agency will be in pushing these 
or any other substantive disarmament meas- 
ures with the Soviet Union. 

Partisans argue that the agency is finally 
coming into its own, Its advice is sought in 
the highest councils of government. Its rep- 
resentatives sit in on all major decisions over 
conventional arms sales around the world— 
after being ignored for years. 

With the treaty against the spread of nu- 
clear weapons, the agency has further proved 
it can mobilize State Department machinery 
for meaningful negotiations with the Rus- 
sians. 

Critics are more skeptical. They note that 
the NPT was really no political challenge. 
The core idea was obviously in tune with the 
security interests of both the United States 
and the Soviet Union. It certainly presented 
a minimum of controversy inside the Ameri- 
can government. 

The critics, some of them inside the agency, 
fear that it lacks the dynamics essential to 
the next crucial stage of negotiations. 

The structure of the agency is lopsided. 
Morale at the lower levels is a constant prob- 
lem. 

Of the $9 million budget in each of the 
past three years, over half has gone in par- 
celing out and monitoring contracts for re- 
search projects in outside organizations. 

To encourage more research inside the 
agency, the Senate yesterday voted for new 
authorizations of funds to restrict outside 
research to a total of $7 million for fiscal 
1969 and 1970—out of a total budget of $17 
million for the period. But critics doubt that 
this goes to the heart of the problem. 

About 100 of the 237-man staff are pro- 
fessional people—scientists, civil servants, 
lawyers, Of these, about 15 at the top are 
actually charged with developing arms-con- 
trol positions, digesting research and nego- 
tiating agreement. 

The rest are sprinkled throughout five bu- 
reaus, working on disarmament research 
which many feel is tailored to a never-never 
world. 

Many disillusioned younger scientists have 
left, feeling that their work has no contact 
with reality, that their superiors—many of 
them on assignment from the State Depart- 
ment and Pentagon—do not really believe in 
arms control. 

Apologists retort that belief and dedication 
are both relative. They admit that discon- 
tent and alienation exist in the agency. 
Arms control in the world of nuclear power 
politics is a frustrating business. 

They also admit that Foster is not as force- 
ful as he could be in using his explicit 
authority to go directly to the President over 
the heads of the power potentates in the 
government hierarchy. 

But they claim he is more, not less, ef- 
fective because of this restrain. He and his 
lieutenants have learned that disarmers are 
only as powerful as their ability to influence 
the policy-making bureaucracy. Without the 
support of the secretaries of state and de- 
fense—and Congress—they get nowhere, 
regardless of formal access to the President. 

Research, recommendations and day-to-day 
negotiations on arms control are their un- 
glamorous job, whether the outcome be an 
NPT or a revolutionary missiles freeze with 
the Soviet Union. 
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BOB GOALBY—THE MASTERS 
CHAMPION 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 1, 1968 


Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
as a sequel to my previous remarks on 
Bob Goalby, the new Masters Golf Tour- 
nament champion, I want to include the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch article of April 
21, recounting Bob Goalby’s career and 
the personal victory he gained for him- 
self as a result of his Masters’ win. 

It is a fine tribute to a great golfer and 
a great champion. It is a pleasure to 
have the opportunity to again tell my 
colleagues about Bob Goalby, the cham- 
pion. 


Under unanimous consent I include 
herewith the Post-Dispatch article: 


Bos GOALBY OUT OF THE ROUGH— BELLEVILLE: 
GOLFER WON MASTERS TOURNAMENT AFTER 
YEARS OF FRUSTRATION AND DEFEAT 

(By Bill Beck) 

This week in Las Vegas, Bob Goalby, a 
38-year-old golf professional from Belleville, 
had a brand new set of problems. 

There was almost no time to get ready 
for the prestigious Tournament of Cham- 
pions. Too many people were knocking at 
the door of his well-appointed suite in the 
Stardust Hotel. 

A representative of the tournament spon- 
sor dropped by to determine if Goalby had 
any objection to a proposal that Argentina's 
Roberto DeVicenzo be invited to play. 

The press secretary of the tournament 
stopped in and asked if Bob wished to have 
his press conference managed so that no 
unpleasant questions would pop up. 

A New York promoter called, hoping to 
sign him for a midseason television spec- 
tacular, 18 holes of golf at Firestone Coun- 
try Club, for viewing in prime time on a 
Thursday night. 

In each case, Goalby said, “no,” possibly 
regretting the necessity of turning down 
the $15,000 or $20,000 fee the New Yorker 
had offered. 

Belleville’s Goalby was living a brand new 
role. Only last Sunday, he had joined the 
select company of 32 Masters golf cham- 
pions with an impressive, come-from-behind 
victory at the Augusta National Golf Course. 
And, even though the triumph was flawed by 
a circumstance over which he had no con- 
trol, Goalby was determined to conduct 
himself as he thought a Masters champion 
should. 

Goalby had no objections to DeVicenzo 
competing at Las Vegas even though he was 
well aware of the nature of the invitation. 
The sponsor was seeking to capitalize on a 
national outpouring of sympathy for De- 
Vicenzo, much of it at Goalby’s expense. 

By signing an incorrect scorecard after 
the final round of the Masters, DeVicenzo 
had inadvertently increased his score from 
277 to 278. The 277 would have tied Goalby 
for the lead and forced a playoff the fol- 
lowing day. Thus, the sympathy. Thus, the 
flaw. 

While the T. of C. had always been limited 
to winners of United States tournaments, 
Goalby was quite willing to accept Roberto, 
the British Open champion. 

As for the press conferences, the Secretary 
wanted to stop any reference to the Masters 
mix-up. 

“They can ask me anything they want,” 
Goalby insisted. “There is no reason why 
they shouldn’t be interested in what hap- 
pened in Augusta.” 
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The New York offer was something else. 
The round would be advertised as a belated 
playoff for the Masters championship, De- 
Vicenzo vs. Goalby. The winner would get 
$20,000 and the loser $15,000. It would not, 
of course, change the official result at Au- 
gusta. DeVicenzo was willing. 

In Goalby's book this was a gimmick. If he 
took part, it would be a reflection on the way 
the Masters was conducted. It would be tacit 
agreement that Roberto somehow had been 
treated unjustly in Augusta. It was not the 
type of thing a Masters champion should do 
for any amount of money. 

And Bob's mind was racing ahead. In the 
moments after his Masters victory, he had 
said he would not take part in the British 
Open because of his desire to support tourna- 
ments here at home and because he had no 
taste for the flight over the Atlantic. 

But that was plain Bob Goalby talking. 
On sober reflection, Masters champion Goalby 
was close to another conclusion, Didn’t the 
Masters deserve to be represented in the 
British Open? Within a few days, Goalby is 
expected to announce that he will compete. 

Unlike Ken Venturi, whose genuine tears 
after victory in the 1964 United States Open 
dramatized the payoff of a lifetime struggle, 
Goalby has underplayed his accomplishment. 

He has made no reference to the black 
despair that descended on him after his ban- 
ner season of 1962 and all but choked him 
until he fought back and became the PGA’s 
comeback player of the year in 1967. He has 
never mentioned that the Masters title is the 
proof and vindication he has always struggled 
to achieve. 

Only his wife, Sarah, knows how close he 
came in 1965 to quitting the golf tour and 
accepting a club job. 

“I wanted to in one way, yet in another, 
I was afraid I would cheat the club that 
was kind enough to hire me,” Goalby re- 
members now. 

“I couldn’t really quit the tour while I 
was down,” he said. “If I did, I would al- 
ways be fighting myself, thinking about 
coming back.” 

So he struggled, a seething bundle of 
self-doubt. He was not the kind of fellow 
conditioned to struggle. As a youth grow- 
ing up, athletic accomplishments had been 
a dime a dozen. 

George and Helen Goalby, Bob’s parents, 
lived about a 3-wood shot from the club- 
house at St. Clair Country Club in Belleville. 

“I caddied there in 1911 for 15 cents for 
nine holes,” his father remembers. ‘Bob 
caddied there, too, when he was about 8. 
Then when he was 10, they let him pull 
weeds on the greens. But they never let 
him play. He’d sneak on the course about 
a half-hour before dark. Lots of times he'd 
come home and say, ‘Dad, they run me off 
again.“ In reprisal, Bob carved his initials 
on the steering wheel of a tractor still used 
at St. Clair. 

George Goalby, a bull of a man, drove a 
truck for Swift & Co. There was enough 
money for necessities for Bob and his sister, 
Shirley, but none for a country club mem- 
bership. Bob eventually worked himself into 
the regular summer greenskeeping crew, a 
job he held each summer he was in high 
school, but he had moved away from golf. 
He was more interested in other sports. 

As a football quarterback, Goalby threw 
20 touchdown passes his senior year of 1947 
but that isn’t what Belleville fans remem- 
ber most. In the big Thanksgiving Day game 
against East St. Louis, the 190-pound back 
returned a punt 40 yards for a touchdown 
in a 6-0 victory. 

“In basketball, I think I set a record by 
fouling out of 14 straight games. My coach, 
Frank Scott, would say, ‘Bob, you can’t help 
me sitting on the bench.’ But I had come 
straight from football and when somebody 
would take the basketball away from me, 
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I couldn't help it, I had to go get it back, ro 
matter how many whistles were blowing,” 
said Goalby. 

When he was finished, he had won 11 
letters in five sports and a football grant-in- 
aid at the University of Illinois. He had also 
established a reputation as an athletic per- 
fectionist unwilling to accept less than per- 
fect performance from himself. 

At Illinois, he was suddenly a small frog 
in a large puddle. 

“As I look back on it, I know now I was 
doing okay,” said Bob. “We had 72 freshmen 
but I made the squad of 33 they picked to 
scrimmage the varsity. Yet I felt lost.” 

George Goalby remembers it, too. 

“He'd come home and mope around. 
Seemed like he couldn't find his right place 
at the University.” 

Goalby quit and in the fall of 1948, he 
went to Southern Illinois University. Because 
of his transfer, he couldn't play football but 
he became a star on the baseball team. When 
spring football rolled around, Bob knew he 
was expected to turn out. He did for one week. 

Then, home for a weekend, he decided 
not to go back. Instead, he went to Ranken 
School of Mechanical Trades in St. Louis, 
determined to become an auto mechanic. In 
1951, he was drafted and wound up with the 
Fourth Infantry in Germany. 

Back home in 1953, he found the Univer- 
sity of Illinois on his doorstep with another 
scholarship. He took it and this time he easily 
worked into practice. But then, they remem- 
bered his varsity baseball at SIU and he was 
declared ineligible. 

At first, Goalby intended to hang on for 
the year necessary to regain his eligibility 
and then play football. But with time on 
his hands, he began to play golf in the 
afternoons after classes and found the game 
fascinating. 

After spring football in 1953, he quit 
school and took a job selling cars in Belle- 
ville. He also joined the St. Clair Country 
Club. Before long, he was winning area 
amateur tournaments. 

In 1955, he won the St. Louis district 
championship and in 1956, he was runner-up 
to Jim Frisina in the Illinois Amateur. In 
Florida, Bob won the Lakewood Invitational 
and, Jan. 1, 1957, Bob turned professional. 

But before tackling the tour, he had to 
put in a six-month apprenticeship as assist- 
ant pro at Darien, Conn, He joined the tour 
in January 1958 and it took him only four 
months to score his first victory. That was 
at the Greater Greensboro Open. In all he 
won $11,052 that first year and was named 
golf’s rookie-of-the-year. 

Goalby didn't win in 1959 but he climbed 
from thirty-first to eleventh on the official 
money list with $24,413. In 1960, he won 
the Doral Open at Miami and earned $24,998. 
In 1961 he won the Los Angeles and St. 
Petersburg Opens and a total of $30,918. 

At the St. Petersburg Open, he put him- 
self into the PGA record book with eight 
straight birdies, a mark that still stands. 

Bob expected at this point a certain 
amount of recognition. It wasn't forthcoming. 

Writers, aware of the record, were inclined 
to ignore it, contending that the course was 
a “rinkydink” layout, a sort of pitch-and- 
putt course. 

True, it was short. But it had been laid 
out by Walter Hagen and was one of the 
oldest courses used by the tour. Hagen, Gene 
Sarazen, Byron Nelson, Ben Hogan, Sam 
Snead and Arnold Palmer had all won tour- 
naments there and none had made eight 
straight birdies. 

This began for Goalby what was to de- 
velop into a running feud with certain seg- 
ments of the press. It broke out for real in 
the U.S. Open that year. Goalby, in a fine 
70-68 finish, thought he had the tournament 
won. Gene Littler came in later to beat him 
by one stroke. 

“This reporter asked me if I was surprised 
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to finish as high as second and I blew up,” 
Bob remembers. “I thought I had a pretty 
good record.” 

Bob has learned since that he should not 
expect every writer to know all the facts 
about him. He has since developed a reserve 
of patience which he draws on when needed. 

Goalby was better than ever in 1962, win- 
ning the Insurance City (Hartford) and Den- 
ver Opens and running his cash take to 
$46,240, fifth best on the money list. He also 
missed the PGA championship by one stroke. 

But he had not developed patience or hu- 
mility. 

Goalby was trying to change his game. He 
wanted perfection from tee to green. He con- 
sidered it somehow degrading to stray out 
of the fairway or save par from a trap. It 
irritated him to be called the finest sand 
player on the tour. 

The time would come when he would long 
to make some of the recovery shots that char- 
acterized his earlier game. 

Goalby, at 32, with five years of monk-like 
dedication to the game, had a more immedi- 
ate problem. He had fallen in love with Sarah 
Dillahan, a peaches and cream blond airline 
stewardess from Little Rock, Ark. And there 
is a twist to that story too. 

“Bob met another stewardess first,” Sarah 
remembered, “I practically stole him away 
from her. She was killed in a crash a couple 
of months ago. 

Sarah didn't really like athletes. 

“There was this boy in my senior class at 
Little Rock. All he did was play sports. I told 
him if he didn’t quit playing all those games 
and start studying, he’d turn out to be a 
tramp athlete,” she said. 

The young man in question is probably the 
only boy from that senior class whose annual 
wage compares somewhat with Goalby's. He 
is Brooks Robinson, star third baseman for 
the Baltimore Orioles. 

Bob and Sarah were married Dec. 22, 1962, 
and headed off on the Caribbean golf tour 
for a honeymoon. In February, Bob suffered 
a severe attack of food poisoning at Caracas, 
Venezuela. 

He was bedridden for a week and did not 
fully recover for two months. Once back on 
the golf tour, he appeared to have lost his 
touch. He dropped from fifth to forty-third 
on the money list, barely saving his position 
on the Ryder Cup team. 

Goalby won his matches with the British, 
but he didn’t halt his downward plunge in 
1964, sinking to sixty-second in earnings. He 
was only slightly better in 1965, when he 
climbed back to forty-third. 

“It wasn't the money,” said Bob. “Prize 
purses had grown so large that even down 
where I was, I was picking up $15,000 or 
$20,000 a year. But it was so frustrating. I 
was a good putter and a good iron player 
who couldn’t get off the tee.” 

It was a hard cross to bear for Goalby, who 
had been one of the longer drivers in the 
game. So, in a day when the golfing public 
worshiped the power of Arnold Palmer and 
Jack Nicklaus, Goalby discarded his driver 
for a 3-wood, swallowed his pride and began 
merely to attempt to keep the ball in play. 

It paid off. In 1966, he climbed back to 
fourteenth on the money list with $49,515. He 
also scored his first victory since 1962, even 
though it was a minor one. Bob won the 
Eastern Missouri PGA championship at Glen 
Echo in St. Louis. 

The tempestuous, proud Goalby who suf- 
fered through the lean years of 1963-1965 
and had battled reporters, galleries, and 
caddies, had learned a lesson. 

“Sam Snead told me how my temper was 
killing me. Tony Lema—the day before he 
was killed—told me how much it had helped 
him to try and enjoy the game, to live a 
little,” said Goalby. 

“In the last couple of years, I've been able 
to handle my temper. I'll never be a Julie 
Boros because I can never agree that it 
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doesn’t matter And I have to get a little fired 
up at myself to play well. But I'll never get 
like I was, either.” 

Goalby still pays the price for some of his 
outbursts. At the PGA last year, Goalby was 
in contention in the third round and strug- 
gling to save par on a difficult hole. A man 
in the gallery said audibly, “I hope the 
caddie killer takes a dozen.” 

Bob gave no sign that he heard. Instead 
he ran a nervous 13-foot putt along a ridge 
to save par. 

The man had read a story about how 
Goalby reprimanded his caddie in Hartford. 

“That was a bum rap,” said Bob. “The 
fellow who wrote it was just looking for some- 
thing. I had made a seven where I should 
have made four. I told my caddie to stay 
close to me. That was all.” 

Goalby has many friends among the cad- 
dies. Some whe caddied for him as teen-agers 
have grown up and become businessmen. 
They follow him faithfully. 

Last year, the new Goalby began by win- 
ning the San Diego Open and finished tenth 
on the money list with more than $77,000 
earned. But he still had not won the big one. 

This year, he was off to his poorest start 
ever and going into last week’s Masters, he 
wasn’t even among the top 100 money win- 
ners. 

“But I was working on my game. I was 
trying to reroute my swing. I really felt I 
was playing better than ever.” 

Now, Bob and Sarah Goalby have two 
sons, Kye, 4, and Kel, 1. They live in an at- 
tractive home on a St. Clair Country Club 
fairway. But that isn't where Sarah and the 
children were Sunday when Bob was winning 
his title. 

They were in Little Rock with her parents 
watching on television. 

“All I could do was cry,” said Sarah. “I 
kept asking Kye, ‘Do you know what your 
Daddy has done?’ He said, ‘Yeah, Daddy made 
an eagle.“ 

Over in Belleville, George and Helen Goalby 
watched, too, and it was nervous work. 

“Every few minutes,” said George, “I had 
to get up and mix myself a drink.” 


QUEST FOR EXCELLENCE 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 1, 1968 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, 
Charles Y. Lazarus, president of the 
F. & R. Lazarus Co. and of the American 
Retail Federation, and vice president of 
Federated Department Stores, Inc., is 
one of the country’s outstanding civic- 
minded businessmen. 

In a recent speech at Miami Beach, 
Fla., Mr. Lazarus called for a new kind 
of corporate statesmanship. His excel- 
lent analysis of the businessman’s re- 
sponsibilities and opportunities follows: 
QUEST FOR EXCELLENCE: A BUSINESSMAN’S 

RESPONSIBILITY 

Some of the best minds in America are 
now telling us that our nation today faces 
the most severe domestic crisis that we have 
confronted since the black hours of 1863. 

The newspapers report that we have set 
new records for violent crime in our streets. 

The scientists say that our air is too often 
unfit to breathe and our water unfit to drink. 

The sociologists report that too many of 
our people are crammed into quarters that 
self-respecting rats would not tolerate. 

Engineers say that Manhattan traffic now 
moves at an average rate of less than eight 
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miles per hour, and—as our Federal Chief 
of Transportation recently commented in 
jest—we can take comfort from the fact 
that it may be another two hundred years 
before the whole system comes to a grind- 
ing halt. 

Last summer, about 100 of our cities 
erupted in racial violence that left more 
than 100 dead, some 2,500 injured—plus 
property damage estimated at hundreds of 
millions of dollars. Events have already made 
it clear that we can look for nothing better 
in the summer months ahead. 

There is, of course, nothing new in this 
brief report on the “State of the Union”. I 
have repeated it only because it provides a 
backdrop, a kind of “mood music”, for the 
subject I want to discuss with you today. 

I come here with two convictions: 

My first conviction is that the urban crisis 
cannot be exaggerated. We are not faced 
with a minor and distracting ailment that 
can be cured with aspirin tablets and bed 
rest. We are dealing with a deep-seated 
malignancy that can be mastered only by 
daring and imaginative procedures that, very 
possibly, lie beyond the present frontiers of 
human knowledge. 

My second conviction is that no single 
group can cure this ailment by itself. This 
is a job for everybody—for business, for gov- 
ernment, for labor and for you in education, 
particularly business education. 

Let me make it clear that I am not so pre- 
sumptuous as to think that I know how to 
solve the urban problem. I appear here, not 
as an expert, but as a businessman who has 
become convinced that it is now in the public 
interest to rock the boat of apathy just as 
hard as we can rock it. 

Earlier this year, in my capacity as Pres- 
ident of the American Retail Federation, I 
told my colleagues in business how delin- 
quent I feel business has been in recognizing 
and facing up to our urban problem. 

Similarly, in conversations with a variety 
of Washington officials, I have wondered how 
our government can so casually assume that 
a rebellion can be quashed by a few million 
federal dollars doled out through federal 
agencies or channeled through what they, 
hopefully, call, “the private sector”. 

Today, I want to raise some questions 
about your field, education for business, not 
to tell you how to conduct your affairs, but, 
hopefully, to stimulate you to undertake the 
kind of painful self-examination that the 
emergency requires. 

It seems to me that most of us have for- 
gotten how we got into this mess in the first 
place. My experience qualifies me to testify 
only for business—but here the record seems 
clear. 

Look at business as it existed 50 to 75 
years ago. Then, business tended to be a per- 
sonal, family enterprise, dominated by great 
individual entrepreneurs—pioneering titans 
who were widely known and highly respected. 
Perhaps they did not understand modern 
public relations techniques. Maybe one of 
them did say “the public be damned”. But, 
they also had a clear comprehension of the 
intimate relationship between business and 
community, They were personally involved in 
local government. They built schools. They 
built roads and hospitals. They formed the 
Community Chest, the Boy Scouts, the 
YMCA. They spent time and money training 
their people how to create an environment 
in which both people and business could 
flourish. In fact, the cities we now call ob- 
solete are the cities they built generations 
ago. Just look at the date on the cornerstone 
of your City Hall or State House and you'll 
know what I mean. 

Over the years, our people multiplied, and 
their home towns grew in size. The personal 
family enterprises gave way to the inexorable 
demands of growth. Merger and acquisition 
gobbled them up. The concerned home-town 
owner—who felt that his destiny was pretty 
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much bounded by the city limits—was re- 
placed by the paid professional manager 
whose markets were national and whose per- 
sonal ambition was to get transferred to the 
home office where his ultimate goals could 
be achieved. In short, we have taken the 
permanence, the heart out of our cities, and 
we have replaced it with an antiseptic com- 
petence that cared about our communities 
on a merely temporary basis. We have merged 
the business sensitivity to local environment 
pretty much out of existence. 

Public relations replaced personal involve- 
ment. The corporate contributions program 
was substituted for the hard, sweaty toil of 
devoted people. Top management moved out 
of what, by now, were branch office cities and 
moved into the remote, impersonal sky- 
Scraper suites far from the madding crowd. 
While all this was going on, government also 
forsook Main Street, It moved to Washington 
and talked to the electorate on television 
instead of on street corners. 

It seems to me that you, in education, also 
took your cue from the new, impersonal so- 
ciety. Out of our business classrooms came a 
new kind of graduate—better educated, bet- 
ter trained in the traditional skills of man- 
agement, but almost totally insensitive to 
the need for deep, personal involvement in 
and understanding of community affairs and 
totally lacking in comprehension of the fact 
that the corporation can grow and prosper 
only so long as it creates an environment in 
which people grow and prosper as well, wher- 
ever it operates. If you doubt that statement, 
just ask yourself how a whole generation of 
corporate executives could drive their Cadil- 
lacs through the slums of America and not 
know that, one day, these ghetto-poor would 
rise to threaten both the corporate balance 
sheet and the whole fabric of American life. 

Now, obviously, I don’t want to charge you, 
as educators, with sole responsibility for 
what I regard as inexcusable national cal- 
lousness. But neither do I exonerate you. 
Here are three pieces of evidence that suggest 
that education may, unwittingly, have con- 
tributed to our current dilemma. 

As Exhibit A, consider first, the emphasis 
that our colleges and universities give to 
urban problems. 

I have made no national survey, but I did 
thumb through the faculty and staff direc- 
tory of Ohio State University, located in my 
home-town of Columbus. I count well over 
300 full-time people who represent agricul- 
tural interests—not including the multi- 
million dollar agricultural research and de- 
velopment center at nearby Wooster, Ohio. 
Agriculture is important. It may well require 
this kind of manpower. But, by contrast, I 
could find only twelve people who had even 
the remotest connection to urban problems. 
I suspect that this local sample would be 
borne out nationally. How could it be other- 
wise when our nation has; for years, spent 
far more of its dollars on corn and hogs than 
on the ills of its cities. 

As Exhibit B, I want to tell you about a 
survey of business school graduates that is 
being conducted by Dr. John F. Mee, Mead 
Jobnson Professor of Management at Indiana 
University. Dr. Mee will, ultimately publish 
a full report of his findings. Meantime, he 
has given me permission to release to you a 
few of his preliminary results. 

Briefly, what Dr. Mee is doing is to audit 
the attitudes of representative M.B.A.’s to- 
ward their understanding and participation— 
and their company’s understanding and par- 
ticipation—in community affairs. He is g-t- 
ting his answers in two ways. First, he is con- 
ducting a mail survey of young MB. Als who 
received their degrees within the last eight 
years and who now hold executive jobs in 
junior and middle management. The survey 
covers graduates of many of the well known 
business schools who are now working in all 
sections of the country, in cities small and 
large. 
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Dr. Mee buttressed this mail survey by a 
second step. A group of ten M.B.A.’s sub- 
mitted to an intensive taped interview con- 
ducted by a clinical psychologist. Again, the 
object was to determine what these young 
men now do in community affairs; what they 
think they ought to be doing; what their 
educations did or did not provide by way of 
preparing them for real life experience. 

Let me hit a few highlights, based on this 
research. Even these early results point up 
the need for both businessmen and business 
educators to take a new look at themselves. 

Dr. Mee finds that one out of three of 
these rising young executives participates in 
his community in no way whatsoever. 

Perhaps even more revealing is the kind 
of involvement by the two-thirds who say 
they do participate. The largest group is in- 
volved in raising money for United Appeal; 
the second largest group in University fund 
raising; the third largest group, in church 
fund raising. In fact, these three categories 
account for the only meaningful activity by 
the group as a whole. Far be it from me to 
deplore these worthy money-raising efforts, 
for I'm somewhat involved in these myself. 
But I ask this question: Is business really 
facing up to the urban problems when the 
best trained people in its employ either 
don’t participate in the community at all— 
or, at best, participate only on the fringe 
of the crisis area? 

The concern I express is, in fact, echoed 
by these young M.B.A.’s themselves. The Mee 
survey found that virtually all believed com- 
munity understanding and participation was 
of great importance to the business execu- 
tive. Almost universally, they felt that they, 
themselves, should be much more deeply 
involved than they are. 

That is the paradox. They aren’t doing 
what they know they ought to be doing. 


Dr. Mee comes up with some 
answers. 

Only three out of ten respondents felt that 
his company considered it “essential” for an 
executive to participate in community affairs. 

Equally important, the respondents report 
that only one out of six of their community 
activities was viewed as being very import- 
ant” to the corporation. 

Those answers suggest three things: 

1. That middle management people do 
what they think the boss wants done; 

2. That most of our big business enter- 
prises are ignoring most of the problems on 
the community front; 

8. That the training provided in business 
schools has placed little emphasis on the im- 
portance of community activity. If it had, 
the boss would be giving different instruc- 
tions to his people. 

The assertion is borne out by another of 
Dr. Mee's findings. Two-thirds of this M.B.A. 
group reported that they had received no 
training at all in graduate school that helped 
them participate effectively in the com- 
munity—or understand why they should 
participate. In case you feel that this is 
not a proper function of a graduate school 
because the subject is taught at a lower level, 
I can report that Dr. Mee also questioned 
undergraduates on this score. Even more of 
them—about three-quarters—said that they 
had had no instruction in their undergrad- 
uate careers that helped them in the field of 
community action. 

This testimony in Dr. Mee's survey is con- 
firmed by another piece of evidence assem- 
bled by my friend, Dr. W. Arthur Cullman, 
Director of Graduate Business Programs at 
Ohio State. Dr. Cullman has made a study of 
the graduate programs offered at 50 of our 
leading business schools. This is what he 
found: 

The 50 schools offered a total of 101 courses 
that had some bearing on the subject of 
business-community relations. 

Only 31 of these courses—less than one 
per school—were required. 
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Only fifty-two of the 101 courses paid 
major attention to the subject of community 
participation. 

Eight schools did not offer any course at 
all that touched the subject in any way, even 
minimally. 

That is the statistical evidence. Now, listen 
to the spontaneous comments of the par- 
ticipants in the Mee survey. These young men 
tell us two things, loud and clear: 

First, they tell us that they don’t like the 
way things are. They know what's going on. 
They want to be involved, but they’re 
hemmed in by strangling corporate attitudes 
and by lack of personal preparation. Here is 
one voice crying in the wilderness. Let me 
read what he said: 

“As I fly towards Washington, D.C., it seems 
particularly appropriate to complete this 
questionnaire. As an individual, I am very 
concerned about some of the major social 
and political issues confronting us as indi- 
viduals and as citizens. I have found, how- 
ever, that almost any attempt to deal with 
these issues ends in frustration, because I 
have no individual or institutional power base 
from which to operate. I am limited in both 
personal time and funds which I may com- 
mit. Furthermore, I am unable to commit 
corporation funds or infiuence. Consequently, 
I find myself expending 99% of my efforts on 
my professional responsibilities where I can 
influence all levels of management, from the 
president down to local plant managers, in 
my special area of expertise. Thus, I see the 
fruits of my efforts ripen into effective action. 
What other influence I may have and what 
other time and energy I may have, seems 
best devoted to my family and our individual 
relations within our local community. I do 
not like this state of affairs, but I see little 
other alternative at this stage in my life. I 
take this time to indicate my feelings to 
you, in case it is representative of others who 
may also be involved deeply in their profes- 
sional careers in middle management, yet 
who are dissatisfied with the way things are”. 

The second thing that these young men 
confirm is that their educations gave little 
emphasis to—and no preparation for— 
understanding of and participation in com- 
munity affairs. Again, listen to these M.B.A.’s 
talk: 

“When I was in school, there was never a 
discussion regarding social responsibility”. 

“I don't recall any allusion to the problem 
at all”. 

“T think it is something that cannot be 
avoided in any responsible curriculum 
If you are going to learn about business and 
the environment in which a corporation 
operates, you can’t help but try to absorb 
things about the society, for the society is 
the corporation’s environment”. 

What that last young man said was: 

“The Society is the Corporation’s Environ- 
ment”. 

Nothing could be more obvious. And yet, 
that single phrase has tied business in knots 
for two generations. For when we suggest 
that the corporation should do something 
constructive about that environment— 
should invest some of its time and some of 
its dollars in improving that environment— 
we run into a good deal of criticism from 
business itself. A lot of businessmen ear- 
nestly argue that profit is the only legiti- 
mate corporate goal. They see no connection 
between environment and profit. They de- 
scribe those of us who advocate community 
involvement as “bleeding hearts”. In fact, 
even the staunchest business advocates of 
social participation lamely describe their 
community activities as “enlightened self in- 
terest”. They seem to be half ashamed to 
admit that a big corporation cannot, by it- 
self, control its own destiny. None of us likes 
to tell his stockholders that profits depend 
on something more than how we run the 
business. In consequence, many of us pre- 
tend that our companies are little islands— 
safe from the winds of social and civil up- 
heaval. And yet, you and I know that no 
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corporation can earn a predictable profit in 
the years to come unless we meet the pres- 
ent rebellion with workable answers. And I 
don't mean answers acceptable only to the 
corporation, but answers that can be en- 
dorsed by the whole community. 

That fact seems obvious to me; neverthe- 
less, let me document it. I am a retailer in 
Columbus, Ohio. Fortunately, our town has 
a good business climate and environment. 
But I know that in other cities, many of my 
colleagues are not so fortunate. 

To put it bluntly, when riots occur, busi- 
ness comes to a shuddering halt. Customers 
stay home. Buses don't run. Employees can't 
get to work. Our physical plant is endan- 
gered. Police costs mount. Taxes go up. The 
impact of riot on the balance sheet can be 
enormous. Am I justified in trying to help 
Columbus do those things that will improve 
its business climate and environment? I 
think I am. 

But some will argue that riot is the ex- 
treme, the exception. Let us hope that it re- 
mains so. Even without community chaos, 
however, our profit statement is geared to the 
Columbus climate in a thousand ways. Take 
the case of the bright young man we want 
to recruit for our business. We bring him to 
Columbus to meet our people and see our 
store. He makes a judgment of us as employ- 
ers and as colleagues. But he also judges Co- 
lumbus as a place for his family to live—and 
that judgment rests on the quality of our 
schools and hospitals, the opportunities for 
jobs and recreation, the spirit of our com- 
munity. Question: What balance sheet value 
should we place on the impression that our 
community makes? 

Or take the case of the manufacturer who 
is seeking a new plant location. He weighs 
such physical factors as water, transporta- 
tion and convenience to his markets. But he 
also weighs the quality of our community 
life. Our store would like to see that manu- 
facturer come to Columbus—bringing, say, 
a thousand new jobs along with him, Those 
jobs could mean a thousand new customers 
for us. The decision, however, will rest, not 
on how good our store is, but on what that 
manufacturer thinks of Columbus as a place 
for his people to live and work. We don't con- 
trol the decision. But we do have to live with 
it—another unseen item on our corporate 
score card. 

And that brings me full circle in my argu- 
ment, I add up the problem this way: 

The crisis in our cities is real. It is here. 
It is not going to go away unaided. 

Business cannot solve the problem by it- 
self—nor can it ignore it. The evidence is 
clear that business cannot prosper apart 
from the communities in which it operates. 
We, and every other element of our society, 
have to stop being part of the problem and 
start becoming a part of the solution. 

To be part of the solution, we need more 
corporate top executives who understand the 
problem and who accept the size of the com- 
mitment that they, personally, must make 
to their communities, both to those where 
they live and to those where their corpora- 
tion operates. The boss can’t send a delegate. 
He, himself, must set the tone and do the 
job. 

We are making some progress in this regard, 
Executives who, a year ago, couldn’t be 
bothered about civil rights are, today, stand- 
ing up to be counted on such touchy sub- 
jects as jobs and housing. But not enough— 
and with nothing like the speed that is 
required. 

How do we accelerate this trend? That’s 
the question I bring to you who are training 
tomorrow's top executives. I do not presume 
to answer it. I can tell you what I would 
like to see. 

A friend of mine who is a college president 
has told me that it is far easier to move 
tombstones in a graveyard than it is to get 
educators to make a change in the curric- 
ulum. Nevertheless, I think business has no 
alternative now but to turn to you for help. 
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We need your scholarship in helping us 
define how business can work more effective- 
ly at the community level. We want to en- 
list your aid in teaching young executives 
what they need to know to provide commu- 
nity, as well as corporate leadership. And we 
want to challenge you to figure out how a 
corporation can best apply the traditional 
disciplines of the profit system to an ex- 
panded definition of what profitability really 
means today, both at the corporate national 
level and in every American community in 
which that corporation operates. Business 
needs help in new, ingenious and imagina- 
tive organizational techniques to place the 
responsibilities for local environment as high 
on the balance sheet as volume and profit, 
and it needs help in devising new techniques 
to measure the contribution of its local man- 
agement to that local environment. 

The major elements of our society—busi- 
ness, government and education—have all 
gotten so big and so impersonal that we have 
departed from the basic strengths that made 
America what it is today. We need to take the 
thrust of American life back to the individual 
in his local urban environment, where he lives 
where he does business, where he practices 
his chosen profession, where he teaches and 
where he participates in government. 

I'd like to see every one of you accept a 
personal responsibility—as an educator—for 
doing what you can to help America in this 
hour of crisis. The record is clear that too 
many of your graduates have little, if any, 
sense of the true relationship between busi- 
ness and the community in which it lives. 
Decide for yourself, Is it, or is it not, a 
proper function of your school to teach peo- 
ple not only the traditional skills of busi- 
ness, but the new skills of producing an 
environment in which local business—along 
with all the rest of urban America—can 
survive and prosper? 

Then, ask yourself this question: They say 
that a lot of our brightest youngsters are 
turning away from business careers. Could 
it be because business—and schools of busi- 
ness—have pretended that the corporation 
can largely ignore the major problems of 
American life? Are these youngsters pursu- 
ing other careers because they have been 
taught that a business career is an end in 
itself and not a means to an end and that 
business could care less about what happens 
to the nation and its people? Are they turn- 
ing their backs on us—and on you—because 
we haven't told them what a corporate execu- 
tive can really contribute to his city and 
country? You may have to do what you made 
business do years ago. We had to learn how 
to alter our jobs to fit the brighter people 
you sent us. You may need to figure out how 
you can fit education to the problems that 
our cities and our country presently face. 
You may have to rewrite some of your text- 
books and develop new teaching techniques 
so that tomorrow’s executives will have a 
clear understanding of the social and com- 
munity implications of our profit system; so 
that your students will have an even clearer 
understanding of the real nature of our 
urban problems and the businessman’s re- 
sponsibility to help solve them. 

All this, I should point out, sounds far 
more revolutionary than it really is. Every 
executive that I know would agree that the 
first duty of a corporate executive is to pro- 
tect the assets of the company—today and 
in the future. 

The simple fact is that those assets can no 
longer be protected by the traditional busi- 
ness disciplines alone. A new kind of cor- 
porate statesmanship is required. The new 
corporate statesman does not believe that it 
is his job to manipulate his community into 
meek acceptance of the corporation's private 
and selfish goals. Rather, he accepts his full 
share of responsibility, not only for the prod- 
ucts he markets, but for the schools we 
operate, the air we breathe, the water we 
drink, the government we support, the pic- 
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tures in our museums, the music in our con- 
cert halls, the health of our citizens, the 
peace and tranquility of our neighborhoods, 
the health and viability of our communities— 
in short, he accepts his share of responsibility 
for the environment in which he op- 
erates. And he brings to all these community 
needs the full weight of his company’s knowl- 
edge, experience and resources—knowing that 
tomorrow’s balance sheet cannot be separated 
from the quality of our community life. 

Yes—there was a clamoring in the streets 
last summer. It made a lot of people take a 
new look at themselves and what they’re 
doing. I was one of those That’s why I 
wanted to talk to you today. I think 
our country and all of the elements of the 
society that make up this great nation, have 
a big job to do. We need to train some new 
business statesmen. I'm hoping that you will 
help us do it. 


CADET DANIEL WORTH INGWERSEN 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 1, 1968 


Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, I was saddened by the news of 
the tragic death of a fine young man, 
Cadet Daniel Worth Ingwersen, as the 
result of an automobile accident in New 
York State on December 17, 1967. 

Cadet Ingwersen, the son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Harry E. Ingwersen of Rockville, 
Md., was one of my appointees to the 
U.S. Military Academy in 1964. During 
his 3 years at the Academy, he compiled 
an outstanding record in his academic 
work, in many activities, and in military 
service. During his second class year, he 
was selected as the outstanding squad 
leader in his company, and during his 
first-class summer he was cited for su- 
perior leadership ability for his per- 
formance as a training officer and pla- 
toon leader. His untimely death is a great 
loss to his friends and to the country 
which he was training to serve. 

I would like to extend my profound 
sympathies to Cadet Ingwersen’s family, 
and include in the Recor» in tribute to 
him the following announcement by Maj. 
Gen. D. V. Bennett, Superintendent of 
the U.S. Military Academy, and a eulogy 
from the Assembly, the magazine of the 
association of graduates of the Academy. 

The material follows: 

HEADQUARTERS, U.S. MILITARY ACADEMY, 

West Point, N.Y., December 18, 1967. 
ANNOUNCEMENT OF DEATH 
[General Orders No. 281] 

It is my solemn duty to announce the 
death of Cadet Daniel Worth Ingwersen, a 
member of the Class of 1968, United States 
Corps of Cadets, which occurred as a result 
of an automobile accident near Stony Point, 
New York, on 17 December 1967. 

The late Cadet Ingwersen, the only son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Harry E. Ingwersen, was born 
on 21 September 1944, in Middletown, Ohio. 
He graduated from Walter Johnson Senior 
High School in Rockville, Maryland. During 
High School he was very active in the Biology 
Club and received a National Merit Scholar- 
ship Letter of Commendation. Upon gradua- 
tion he attended the Citadel, Charleston, 
South Carolina, for two years, where he was 
a Dean's List student, and achieved the rank 
of Cadet Sergeant. 
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Cadet Ingwersen was appointed to the 
Military Academy by Congressman Charles 
Mathias of the Maryland 6th Congressional 
District in 1964. During his three years at 
the Military Academy he was an active par- 
ticipant in the Rocket Society, French Club, 
Military Affairs Club, Behavioral Science 
Club, Debate Council and Forum, and Stu- 
dent Council on United States Affairs. In 
addition to these activities he was President 
of the Audio Club and Sports Editor of the 
Howitzer. He competed in Intramural Ath- 
letics and was a member of the Brigade All 
Star Waterpolo Team. During Second Class 
Summer he was selected as the outstanding 
Squad Leader in 8th New Cadet Company, 
lst Detail. He served with Company C, Ist 
Battalion, 3rd Training Brigade, Fort Polk, 
Louisiana, as Training Officer and Platoon 
Leader during his First Class summer for 
which he was cited for superior leadership 
ability and performance of duty. During his 
three years at the United States Military 
Academy he had an outstanding academic 
record achieving Dean’s List honors, validat- 
ing ten courses, and being selected for In- 
dividual Engineering projects. Because of his 
outstanding ability he completed more elec- 
tive courses than normally required. This 
year he was selected to serve as Company 
Academic Sergeant and Platoon Leader. 

Throughout the three years at the United 
States Military Academy, Cadet Ingwersen 
displayed those qualities that identified him 
as an outstanding cadet. Unselfish and con- 
siderate of others he displayed enthusiasm 
and a sincere desire to assist. To all those 
who knew him he was a true friend. Cadet 
Ingwersen exhibited at all times the cher- 
ished ideals of the Corps. The United States 
Military Academy will always be proud to 
claim him as its own. 

I wish to extend to the parents and sister 
of the late Cadet Ingwersen the sincere and 
profound sympathy of all the officers, cadets, 
and other members of this command. His 
death will be mourned by all who have known 
him as a great loss to them personally and 
to the military profession. 

D. V. BENNETT, 
Major General, USA, Superintendent. 


[From Assembly magazine] 
DANIEL WORTH INGWERSEN 


Cadet Daniel Worth Ingwersen died 17 
December 1967 as a result of an automobile 
accident while returning to the United States 
Military Academy from Icave. His passing 
marks a deep personal loss to both his family 
and to his many friends in the Corps of 
Cadets. “The Old Man” as he was affection- 
ately called, brought a broad background 
with him to the Academy. 

Dan was born on 21 September 1944, in 
Middletown, Ohio. However, the subject of 
many of his conversations was his grade- 
school days in Australia. Returning to the 
United States he graduated from Walter 
Johnson Senior High School in Rockville, 
Maryland, where he was very active in the 
Biology Club and earned a National Merit 
Scholarship Letter of Commendation. Plebe 
year at West Point saw Dan far ahead of his 
classmates as a result of his two prior years 
at the Citadel, Charleston, South Carolina, 
where he was a Dean’s List student and held 
the rank of Cadet Sergeant. 

Dan's three years as a cadet brought out 
his finest qualities and were a tribute to 
Congressman Charles Mathias of Maryland 
who, recognizing this wonderful talent, ap- 
pointed him to the Military Academy in 1964. 
Here he was an active participant in the 
Rocket Society, French Club, Military Affairs 
Club, Behavioral Science Club, Debate Coun- 
cil and Forum, and the Student Conference 
on United States Affairs. In addition to these 
activities, Dan was President of the Audio 
Club and Sports Editor of the Howitzer. Al- 
ways a valuable member of any intramural 
team, he was selected to the Brigade all-star 
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waterpolo team. During his Second Class year 
while a member of the New Cadet Barracks 
Detail, Dan was chosen as the outstanding 
squad leader in his company. First Class 
summer he was assigned to Company C, Ist 
Battalion, 3rd Training Brigade, Fort Polk, 
Louisiana, as training officer and platoon 
leader and was cited for superior leadership 
ability and performance of duty. 

Academically Dan was an exception at the 
Academy. He maintained an outstanding 
record on the Dean’s List and validated ten 
courses. As a result he was able to complete 
far more elective courses and worked on 
several individual engineering projects. As a 
First Classman he served as academic ser- 
geant and platoon leader. 

While Dan was outstanding in cadet activi- 
ties, he was even more outstanding as a 
friend, Always interested in the other fellow 
he displayed consideration and enthusiasm 
in all that he did. His unselfishness and sin- 
cerity in assisting others endeared him to 
many and to all who knew him he was a true 
friend. It will always be a privilege for us 
to have been counted among his friends. 

A. L. D. 


CONSUMERS SHOULD GET GOVERN- 
MENT TEST RESULTS 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 1, 1968 


Mr. ROSENTHAL, Mr. Speaker, our 
own Federal agencies perform thorough 
and sophisticated product testing on a 
wide range of consumer goods. This test- 
ing should be widely hailed in Congress 
because it leads to better buying by Fed- 
eral agencies and, thus, better value for 
the taxpayer. 

If this is so, how much more improve- 
ment in the knowledge of American con- 
sumers would there be if this federally 
generated data were fully available to 
the general public? If the Government 
holds the information useful to the citi- 
zens we are here to represent, I can 
see no reason for withholding it. It seems 
completely obvious to me, for example, 
that the U.S. Bureau of Standards 
should report findings of safety hazards 
not only to interested Federal agencies, 
but to all Americans. 

I am very pleased to note that a grow- 
ing body of concerned consumers sup- 
ports this view. An editorial in the Janu- 
ary 24, 1968, St. Paul, Minn., Sunday 
Pioneer Press gives welcome and elo- 
quent support for making governmental- 
ly derived information available to con- 
sumers. The editorial follows: 

BUYERS SHOULD GET RESULTS OF U.S. SAFETY 
TESTS 

Federal testing laboratories make exhaus- 
tive checks on the quality and safety of in- 
numerable products bought by government 
agencies, but the general public has no ac- 
cess to the information thus developed. 

Since taxpayers put up more than $50 mil- 
lion a year for the testing services, should 
they as consumers be entitled to see the lab- 
oratory “score cards” which guide govern- 
ment purchasing agents in making their de- 
sions? 

Members of Congress, increasingly aware 
of voter interest in consumer problems from 
clean meats to safe autos, are opening up the 
government testing questions. A House sub- 
committee on government operations 
headed by Benjamin Rosenthal of New York 
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has been digging into the matter. Says Ros- 
enthal: The people paid for this research. 
They deserve the fullest benefits of its appli- 
cation.” 

There is much disagreement whether such 
@ policy could be put into effect without 
unfairness to some products. Government 
purchases often are for special uses under 
particular conditions. The testing for one 
purchase may not include all comparable 
products which are sold to the public. Such 
complications have resulted in the govern- 
ment keeping its test results for its own use 
exclusively. 

To some extent this policy of not an- 
nouncing invidious quality comparisons may 
be justified, Perhaps consumer organizations 
and their special magazines and reports are 
better suited for such activities. 

But there is one field where government 
testing results should by all means be made 
public property. This is where risks to human 
safety are shown to exist. For example, thou- 
sards of people have suffered severe burns, 
sometimes fatal, from inflammable fabrics 
used for clothing, draperies, bedding and 
other household purposes. Congress last year 
got around to passing new protective legisla- 
tion. 

What is not generally realized is that the 
U.S. Bureau of Standards, through its tests, 
had for years been aware of such fire dangers, 
but reported its findings only to government 
agencies which might be considering pur- 
chases, 

The government requires that various ap- 
pliances it buys meet rigid safety standards. 
It has found that some appliances are dan- 
gerous to use. This information has not been 
made public. 

Auto tires are another illustration. For 
many years the Bureau of Standards ran 
checks on tires bought by federal agencies to 
assure their safety, but it was only last No- 
vember that the Department of Transporta- 
tion finally got around to starting a program 
which it hopes will eventually assure the 
ordinary citizen of being able to know what 
qvality tire he gets when he makes his selec- 
tion. Yet substandard tires are a definite risk 
to life. 

The Rosenthal subcommittee is doing a 
worthwhile service by delving into the prob- 
lems of government product testing and pub- 
lic information on the results. Whatever its 
findings with regard to other aspects of the 
matter, it should support a policy of open in- 
formation for consumers wherever risks of 
death, injury or damage to health are found. 


CHARLES BELLIE: GALT MAN OF 
DECADE 


HON. ROBERT L. LEGGETT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 1, 1968 


Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, last week 
it was my pleasure to address the citizens 
of the city of Galt, Cailf., in my congres- 
sional district, on the occasion of their 
honoring their man of the year, Charlie 
Bellie. 

Charlie's life story is an introspect into 
the success of America. The work of this 
foreign-born Swiss in his adopted land 
with young farmers, in civic, business, 
and political endeavor is a story worth 
telling. Charlie was cited by resolution 
for his efforts of a lifetime for people 
by the California Legislature and Sacra- 
mento Board of Supervisors. A brief re- 
view of his accomplishments follows: 

Charlie Bellie, Galt city treasurer 
since 1946 when the city was formed, an- 
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nounced this week that he would not seek 
reelection. He cited health reasons for 
stepping down. 

Charlie has been one of Galt’s most 
active citizens. He was field representa- 
tive for the Pet Milk plant for 34 years 
and retired when the plant closed down 
several years ago. His territory extended 
as far north as Woodland and he drove 
as many as 2,000 miles a month meeting 
and helping dairymen. 

Born in Gronow, Switzerland, he at- 
tended grammar school, high school, and 
agricultural college in his native land. He 
worked his way through college by hold- 
ing jobs in Swiss hotels during the sum- 
mer months. 

Not long after finishing college, Bel- 
lie decided to come to the United States, 
landing in Eureka, Calif., where a sister 
had preceded him. He farmed in Hum- 
boldt County for several years while 
studying for his citizenship exams. They 
proved little difficulty for him, who in- 
cidentally speaks four languages: Eng- 
lish, Italian, French, and German. 

His next move was to Willows, in 
Glenn County, where he went to work 
for the Western Meat Co. He became 
foreman of the butter plant and began 
to take an interest in outside activities. 

Turning to politics in his adopted 
country, he joined the Democratic Party 
and later was a member of the county 
central committee. He was active in the 
Druid Lodge and was a district deputy 
of the Knights of Columbus. 

His company sold out to Swift & Co. 
and he joined the Golden State Dairy 
Co. as a field representative and sales- 
man serving the Orland area. 

While in Orland he met and married 
Ida Ambrosini. They were married on 
February 19, 1927. The couple have four 
daughters, Mrs. Dennis—Eleanor—Hill- 
yard who is active in the radio and TV 
field at Lake Tahoe. The Hillyards have 
three youngsters, Dennis, Richard, and 
Suzanne. Two daughters reside with their 
families in Sacramento. They are Mrs. 
John—Florence—Reamer, children Luke 
and Sally; and Mrs. Jim—Cecile—Phil- 
lips, children Terry, Jim, John, and 
Katherine. Mrs. Dennis—Linda—Delin- 
ger and her husband live in Freemont 
and they have two children, Bradley and 
Steven. 

I liked the field work but didn’t like the 
selling job— 


Bellie said— 

So, when I saw a chance to go to work for 
Sego as a full-time fieldman, I jumped at the 
opportunity. 


In September of 1937, Galt gained one 
of their most valuable citizens. 

Among his many accomplishments, in- 
cluding his tenur? as city treasurer, 
Charlie has been past president of the 
Galt Chamber of Commerce. During his 
presidency he chalked up such gains as 
the incorporation of the city of Galt, the 
establishment of the Galt branch of 
Farmers & Merchants Bank—he spent 
months proclaiming to Farmers & Mer- 
chants the need for a bank in Galt—the 
formation of the Galt Irrigation District. 
He was one of 10 organizers to form the 
district. “Water is still the agricultural 
man’s biggest problem” and with the 
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formation of the Folsom South Canal 
another vision of Charlie’s may be 
realized 


Signing the city charter in 1946 were 
Laurence Littleton, Albert Steiner, Fred 
Wing, August Pahl, and Glen McFarland 
as councilmen; Herb White was city clerk 
and Bellie, treasurer. Another chamber 
project headed by Charlie was the pres- 
sure to have a library and justice court 
for Galt. This was also accomplished. 

During the war he was chairman of 
the war drives, chairman and served as 
a member of the U.S. Citizens Defense 
Corps, was given citation for his work as 
an observer for the U.S. Army ir Forces 
ground corps. His chamber sent gift 
boxes to many local servicemen. 

He received many awards for his work 
in the Red Cross field, including his 20- 
year pin for outstanding service. 

Always active in the youth of the Galt 
area he worked with 4-H and FFA 
youths and started the first boys 4-H 
group in Galt. He was instrumental in 
the 4-H award in the annual Dairy Herd 
Improvement Association’s competition. 
He received one of 4—H’s highest awards, 
a diamond 4-H pin in appreciation for 
his work. He served on the Galt High 
School board of trustees for two terms 
and started the annual senior banquet 
night at the school. He formed the safety 
committee at the school also. 

He also served as judge for many 4-H 
and FFA projects. He served on the 52d 
Agricultural Fair Board, Sacramento 
County, and was a leader in attempting 
to get the grounds back into city hands 
for recreation after the fair moved. He 
was successful in getting board approval, 
but as residents in Galt well know the 
land is still in the fair board’s hands. 
Another chamber of commerce presi- 
dent, Herman LaVine, is now ramrodding 
the project, some 15 years later. 

In addition he is a past master of the 
Valley Oaks Grange, served on the dairy 
advisory board, was secretary of the 
Galt Gun Club, won the State Grange 
award for husbandry, past president of 
the farm bureau. 

His hobby is collecting labels from 
evaporated milk cans and has a fasci- 
nating book of labels from plants in all 
parts of the country and foreign lands. 
He has over 1,000 labels in his collection. 

One goal— 


He said— 


was the return of the fair property to the 
city with a recreation program and facilities 
for our youth. I hope I can see the day when 
this is accomplished, 


THE IMPORTANCE OF FAMILY 
FARMS 


HON. GEORGE McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 2, 1968 
Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, a 
woman in the Quincy Valley, in the State 


of Washington, has taken up her pen 
for the maintenance of family-type ag- 
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riculture and urged, among other things, 
the enactment of the bill introduced by 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. MET- 
cal I, S. 2613, to deny nonfarmers the 
privilege of using farm losses to offset 
city income in making out their income 
tax returns. 

Because what Mrs. Orissa Schulz has 
written for the Quincy Valley Post-Her- 
ald reflects a growing view in agriculture 
in many areas of the Nation, I ask unani- 
mous consent, that an article and the 
letter from Mrs. Schulz be printed in the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
and letter were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


Is THERE A PLACE FOR THE SMALL FARMER IN 
Topay’s ECONOMY? 


(Eprror’s Note.—The following article, 
written by Mrs. Orissa Schulz, attempts to 
outline the present and future problems of 
the small farmer and calls for action that 
farmers and businessmen should take to 
preserve the agricultural system that has 
helped to build America.) 

(By Orissa Schulz) 

Everyone in farming has been aware of 
the lack of positive interest or help to the 
small farmer by our Federal Government. 
No one seems to care until now the deepest 
poverty in the United States is in the rural 
areas, in some places even worse than the 
1930’s. And just because you are not classed 
as a “small farmer” does not mean that you 
will be exempt from the effects of this pov- 
erty. The price-cost squeeze can and will 
put you exactly where they are if something 
isn’t done soon. 

No business, and farming is a business, 
can receive less for what they sell and pay 
more for what they buy to produce what 
they sell, and survive. The complete apathy 
towards the farmers plight, and the belief 
that elimination of the small farmer and 
the takeover of corporation farming would 
be in the best interest of the consumer are 
threatening the very backbone of American 
agriculture. 

The Food and Fiber Commission reported 
last year that “the small farm is outdated 
and hopelessly lost in the backwash of the 
technological revolution” and implied “good 
riddance”. (Their classification of a “small 
farm“ would include many Basin farms.) 
They then called for policies to move about 
40% of the farmers to the cities as work- 
ers in industry by 1980. This Commission, 
oriented to strict economics rather than 
sociology, took a hard-boiled approach to all 
farm units with under $10,000 gross sales 
and said they must go. 

How can this attitude of encouraging mo- 
nopoly control of farm lands in this country 
be tolerated while we are financing a mas- 
sive Vietnam program which completely re- 
verses this trend of dividing large holdings 
into family operated units? Is the welfare 
of Vietnam farmers of more importance than 
our own? 

Our Government, strangely, does not seem 
to feel that our economy would benefit from 
the elimination of small business. They are 
offered many types of help to enable them to 
compete with the big concerns. The Small 
Business Administration has been one of the 
most effective of Government projects and is 
certainly worth-while. 

So the small farmer goes under. For most 
of them, farming is all they know. Some of 
them go to work on other larger farms but 
most of them pour into the cities at the rate 
of 600,000 a year. Unskilled in industry, they 
find themselves competing for jobs they are 
not qualified to hold. Statistics show that a 
very large percentage wind up on welfare. 

When decent hardworking people are 
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forced to leave their homes and resettle in 
the alien atmosphere of big cities, keep track 
of kids who are suddenly chore free, compete 
for jobs they aren’t trained for, finally tak- 
ing welfare to keep alive, the loss of personal 
dignity and the depression that follows is 
inevitable. They add their stress and strain 
to the powder keg of the cities. 

The privilege of work and earning a living 
cannot be taken away without a correspond- 
ing decline in morality. The growing demand 
for something for nothing the “me first” 
attitude, are all reflected in the spiraling 
crime rate. 

Belatedly (too late?) the consequences of 
the uncontrolled exodus to the cities are 
coming into focus, The Department of Agri- 
culture, the Rural Poverty Commission and 
the Farmers Home Administration have been 
the first to waken and now are beginning to 
move to combat this rapidly deteriorating 
situation. They have studied the reports, in- 
vestigations, probes and research on the riots 
in the cities last year and they now see that 
keeping small farmers on the farm will di- 
rectly affect the welfare roles, the overcrowd- 
ed cities and the crime rate. 

These Federal Departments are now pro- 
posing aid to small farmers in the form of 
loans to make operations more efficient and 
to enlarge those farms too small for com- 
mercial operation. They are urging changing 
rules of existing farm programs to include 
small farm operators (the 1.3 million com- 
mercial farms with under $10,000.00 gross 
sales receive less than 44 of the Government 
support payments, only a few large and cor- 
poration farms take the remaining 34). 
Further suggestions are special programs 
emphasizing credit, farm management and 
cooperatives in order to more efficiently com- 
pete in the market. The USDA has also 
issued a directive calling for any and all 
future facilities to be located in rural areas 
and is urging manufacturers to build new 
plants in farming areas. Both of these latter 
suggestions, if followed, will be of immeas- 
urable aid to overcrowded cities by cutting 
down the influx of unemployed, and to the 
small towns in providing employment to 
part time farmers, young people and wives 
of small farm operators. 

After the riots in the cities last summer 
there were all kinds of investigations, result- 
ing in the foregoing conclusions by one seg- 
ment of the Federal Government most 
closely interested in the farmer. 

However, you know as well as we, that in 
the Government the left hand doesn’t know 
what the right hand is doing so the follow- 
ing shouldn’t surprise you. 

The Federal Employment Security Depart- 
ment and the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare came out in January, 1968, 
at the National Labor Conference in New 
Orleans, La., as favoring the complete elim- 
ination of the small farmer and retraining 
them for city jobs. (You must realize the 
resulting increase of funds needed by these 
departments for all this free education.) At 
this meeting they reported that all Gov- 
ernment bureaus are geared for bigness and 
consolidation of small farms and to the re- 
training of these people to be “employees”. 
The labor unions are ecstatic at the very 
thought of all these new members and you 
can be sure they will use all the considerable 
power at their disposal to back these pro- 
grams 

Can you envision all the millions of dollars 
these Government bureaus and departments 
are spending, to come up with and fight 
for, such diametrically opposite programs? 
Using our own money to move us off our 
land! 

Do you know what will happen to just the 
Columbia Basin towns if 40 percent of our 
farmers were to be eliminated? Our retail in- 
stitutions would be in a bad way, since the 
larger the farm operation the less they spend 
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at home, and the more likely they are to 
buy at the source. They too feel the price- 
cost squeeze and if they can get it “whole- 
sale” they do. 

What is to be done by the ordinary citi- 
zen who sees the danger, is genuinely con- 
cerned and feels a desire to “do something.” 
First of all, read everything you can get your 
hands on, ask questions, talk it out with your 
friends, go to farm meetings, the Grange, the 
Farm Bureau, etc. Hear all sides and make up 
your own mind then write your legislators, 
both Federal and State. Make your voice 
heard in no uncertain terms. The city domi- 
nated Congress does not readily understand 
farm problems so it would be very helpful if 
you wrote your friends and asked them to 
write their Congressmen. 

You may feel as so many do these days, 
what good will that do, no one will pay the 
slightest attention to anything I have to say. 
Well, would you suggest that we make some 
signs, join the exhibitionists, pout and cry 
and stamp our feet and scream for our own 
way? It seems that if each one of us did his 
duty, to right what he thinks is wrong, tak- 
ing action in our democratic way through 
our legislators, only good could come of it. 
This responsibility rests on every one of us. 
We can’t sit back and let George do it, you've 
got to admit George has done a miserable 
job up till now and if you want something 
done well, do it yourself. This is an election 
year and your letters will count far more 
this year than next. Write, to Congress to 
the papers, to your friends. 

When you write mention this bit of in- 
formation that would mean a very great deal 
to all farmers. 

Among the family farm’s biggest handi- 
caps is the growing practice of corporations, 
hobby farmers, professional people, and 
business with too much taxable income 
buying farms and ranches at a loss and op- 
erating at a loss in order to use those losses 
as a write off on their income tax. This is 
deadly competition for the farmer who must 
pay his own losses and cannot pass them on 
to other taxpayers. (There’s one example 
here in the Basin where hay was sold under 
market price by a hobby farmer and the 
market stayed depressed for the rest of the 
year.) 

Senator Lee Metcalf of Montana has a bill 
before Congress, S. 2618, which has been 
referred to the Senate Finance Committee 
for study, which will remedy this situation. 
Metcalf’s bill would permit only those de- 
riving the major share of their income from 
agriculture to deduct farm expenses and 
losses from their income tax. The Internal 
Revenue reported a recent study that 
showed that out of 119 farm operations re- 
porting annual incomes of over $1 million, 
73 or two-thirds of them were running in 
the red, Just think of all that money pour- 
ing into the Treasury if those people had to 
pay their just income tax! And certainly 
those same people would make a greater 
effort to make their farm operations pay off 
by raising their prices instead of cutting our 
throats. Senator Metcalf’s bill should be 
passed as soon as possible. Business already 
has its lobbyists working hot against it so it 
behooves us to get cracking. Maybe it will 
stop some of those corporations moving into 
agriculture for the tax loopholes. Write and 


urge passage of bill S. 2613. 


OPEN LETTER TO OUR CONGRESSMEN AND THE 
GENERAL PUBLIC 


It is imperative that a long hard look 
be taken at the efficiency of corporation farm- 
ing, especially in the light of the govern- 
ment attitude towards big and small farm- 
ers as Outlined in my article printed in the 
Quincy Post Register of March 7, 1968. 

And since when has it been the prerogative 
of our federal government to actively favor 
one segment of the economy over another, 
bigness over the commercial family farm? 
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If this is the case, we can look forward to 
the elimination of the small Town, (cities 
are much more efficient) small schools 
(can't possibly offer a decent education, just 
look at what the big school has to offer, 
drugs, hippies, etc.), well, you get the idea. 

I believe that time will tell (if we have 
the time) that the loss of tax revenue to our 
government from corporations and hobby 
farming is beyond belief! The USDA reports 
that California, in 1965, had $896 million 
net farm profit (these figures got lots of pub- 
licity and its no wonder the consumer be- 
lieves the farmer is rollin’ in clover) but the 
Internal Revenue says that California farm- 
ers filed tax returns showing a $16 million 
farm loss. “Farmers” in the Los Angeles-Long 
Beach area alone claimed net farm losses of 
$41.8 million so there must have been a few 
genuine farmers out in the hinderlands that 
showed a profit to bring the net from the 
State down to $16 million. This is only one 
state! 

We are justified in questioning the “bigger 
the better” philosophy when two-thirds of 
the farm operations reporting over one mil- 
lion in income are operating in the red, “Look 
Ma, no tax.” 

We are not asking for handouts or “free” 
anything. We must have the right to better 
bargaining power and then with marketing 
agreements we can fight the processors who 
now refuse to recognize us. This is one of the 
first things that must be done in Congress! 

Then get the corporation and hobby farm- 
ers off our backs and let all that lovely green 
flow into the treasury where it belongs. We 
want Senator Metcalf’s bill S. 2613 passed, 
made law and enforced. 

It would be wonderful to see a bill passed 
in the peoples best interest rather than some 
peoples best interest. By people I mean the 
consumer, and there are lots more consumers 
than corporations, and it’s certain the major- 
ity would be benefited by Senator Metcalf's 
bill, 

They say the farmers trouble is the result 
of overproduction. Whose overproduction, my 
neighbor’s 20 acres of potatoes or the corpo- 
ration that recently bought up 91,000 acres 
in Oregon, put the whole thing under sprink- 
lers and planted potatoes? We are not trying 
to stop private enterprise, but we do want 
to stop this kind of enterprise when its used 
as a tax dodge. And so does the Internal 
Revenue. 

Have you written your letters to May, Jack- 
son and Magnuson yet? 

Orissa SCHULZ. 


SPECIAL ANALYSIS OF THE FED- 
ERAL BUDGET FOR THE 1969 
FISCAL YEAR 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1968 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, the “Spe- 
cial Analysis of the Federal Budget for 
the 1969 Fiscal Year,” which was recently 
published by the American Enterprise 
Institute for Public Policy Research is 
undoubtedly one of the most thorough 
studies of the budget that has ever been 
made. It contains a wealth of statistical 
data which those of us who are privi- 
leged to serve in this body can study with 
profit. 

The study reveals that total spending 
authority available to the executive 
branch during fiscal 1969 would ag- 
gregate $389 billion if Congress approves 
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President Johnson’s budget in toto. The 
institute explains its $389 billion figure 
for total budgetary authority in this 
way: 

This sum represents the total available 
authority for government agencies to incur 
obligations, and thus to generate activity 
in their own programs and in the economy. 
The budget estimates that $241 billion of 
its authority will actually be obligated by 
federal agencies in 1969. (The administra- 
tion mentions $195 billion but does not in- 
clude $46 Dillion available to the federal 
agencies mainly out of receipts from their 
enterprises.) 

Total 1969 authority is anticipated from 
three major sources: 

(1) $214.6 billion from congressional ap- 
propriations of new budget authority. 
Of this new budget authority, $141.9 billion 
requires current action by Congress, and 
$72.7 billion will become available without 
further action by Congress. 

(2) $33.4 billion from authority granted 
by Congress, outside of the appropriations 
process, to respend receipts from the pub- 
UG; 5-09 

(3) $140.6 billion from authority granted 
by Congress in previous years.. . . Of these 
balances, $78.8 billion resides in trust ac- 
counts, $61.8 billion is contained in non- 
trust accounts. 


Mr. Speaker, it is absolutely impera- 
tive that we make every possible effort 
to reduce the $241 billion which will 
otherwise actually be obligated by Fed- 
eral agencies during fiscal 1969. In order 
to make it easier for the Members of 
this body to find fertile fields for cutting, 
I have compiled a table which shows 
where over one-half of the $241 billion 
will go if the President’s budget is ap- 
proved as is. 

The table, which covers the fiscal years 
1967, 1968, and 1969, includes all activi- 
ties—except those pertaining to defense 
and veterans—where obligations in- 
curred will increase by at least $1 mil- 
lion per activity from fiscal 1968 to fiscal 
1969. While I am confident that savings 
could be effected in both the Department 
of Defense and the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, it is inevitable that there total 
obligations incurred will increase as long 
as we are fighting the war in Southeast 
Asia and new veterans are constantly be- 
ing added to the rolls. 

The following paragraphs from the 
AEI’s special analysis explain the term 
“obligations incurred”: 

Use OF OBLIGATIONS INCURRED TO MEASURE 
PROGRAM ACTIVITY AND ECONOMIC IMPACT 
It is generally acknowledged that expendi- 

tures (either checks issued or paid) do not 

provide a satisfactory measurement of the 
activities of government programs, or of their 
impact on the economy. For example, the 

President’s Commission on Budget Concepts 

found checks issued and check paid to be 

‘basically deficient as indicators of the time 

when expenditures are actually made.’.. . 

A statement in a recent Treasury Bulletin 

provides a useful definition of obligations in- 

curred, and points out their value as indi- 
cators of economic impact, 

“ ‘Obligations’ are the basis on which the 
use of funds is controlled in the Federal 


Government. They are recorded at the point 
at which the Government makes a firm com- 
mitment to acquire goods or services and are 
the first of the four key events—order, de- 
livery, payment, consumption—which char- 
acterize the acquisition and use of resources. 
In general, they consist of orders placed, con- 
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tracts awarded, services received, and similar 
transactions requiring the disbursement of 
money. 

“The obligational stage of Government 
transactions is a strategic point in gauging 
the impact of the Government’s operations 
on the national economy, since it frequently 
represents for business firms the Govern- 
ment commitment which stimulates busi- 
ness investment, including inventory pur- 
chases and employment of labor. Disburse- 
ments may not occur for months after the 
Government places its order but the order 
itself usually causes immediate pressure on 
the private economy.” 

In general, until an obligation has been in- 
curred, the government is not formally and 
finally committed to make an expenditure. 
Congress may rescind authority previously 
approved, or the executive may not utilize 
authority approved by Congress. Most au- 
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thority must be apportioned to the agencies 
by the President. who acts through the Bu- 
reau of the Budget. (Certain funds are not 
subject to apportionments; notably trust 
funds, interest on the public debt, and pay- 
ments of claims, judgments, refunds, and 
drawbacks.) The President may impound 
budget authority “to provide for contingen- 
cies or to effect savings.” For funds subject 
to apportionment, this constitutes authority 
to determine when—or whether—obligations 
authorized by Congress shall actually be in- 
curred. Obligations represent the last con- 
trol point for financial management, for 
once an obligation has been incurred, ex- 
penditures will follow. 


I am not at this time arguing the 
merits or demerits of the many programs 
that are included in my tabulation; let us 
suppose for the sake of argument that 
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they are all constitutional, meritorious, 
and in the public interest. It is my studied 
opinion, Mr. Speaker, that just about 
every governmental program can be car- 
ried out with less money and without a 
sacrifice of efficiency, in fact, some pro- 
grams might be conducted more success- 
fully with a smaller expenditure of tax- 
payers’ funds. 

It may well be that savings could be 
accomplished in the programs that I 
have not included, in which some cuts 
have already been made. Be that as it 
may, let us start somewhere to make 
meaningful reductions, The multitude of 
programs listed below is as good a place 
to begin as any. 

The table follows: 


BUDGET AUTHORITY AND OBLIGATIONS INCURRED IN THE FISCAL 1969 BUDGET 


[In thousands of dollars) 
Fiscal year— 
Program 
Actual 1967 Estimated 1968 Estimated 1969 
Fedecs! old-ege and survivors insurance trust rr 19, 885, 831 21, 616, 876 24, 697, 311 
Interest on the public debt. = „391, 14, 350, 000 „ 200, 
Federal intermediate credit banks. ~ 7,178,95 8, 555, 1 9.723, 745 
Contribution to the postal fund 444 M z 6, 022, 119 6, 695, 648 7, 161, 7: 
Reimbursement to Commodity Credit Corporation, National Wool Act. z 6, 086, 67: 6, 203, 609 6, 255, 
Federal-aid highways trust fund Z 3, 778, 22: 4,110, 045 4,781,045 
Federal hospital insurance trust fund Z 2, 598, 3, 468, 406 3,962,791 
Unemployment trust fund 2, 863, 567 3, 163, 152 3, 202, 250 
Export-Import Bank of Washington fund 2, 325, 940 2, 076, 114 2, 769, 932 
Federal disability insurance trust fund. 2,077, 342 2, 273, 551 2, 695, 807 
Bank for cooperatives_____-_..______- 1, 899, 314 2, 186, 2,477,944 
Civil service retirement and disability fund 2, 093, 585 2, 153, 337 2, 393, 565 
Operating expenses, Atomic Energy Commission.. £ 2,126, 2, 193, 677 2, 393, 267 
Economic 9 „ r Tee ee Pen Ss NA 1, 659, 505 1, 748, 500 2, 176, 500 
% œ̃ ꝛSj :. -S-5-=.~ <5 ol oe ES „„ 1, 186, 568 2, 092, 2, 118, 300 
Federal supplementary medical insurance trust fund: ꝛt««4«„%ĩ ĩq ++ 768, 703 1,627,470 1, 827, 563 
C Sos E A EE E E E E E edna ⁵ ⁵¼Ü! L E EAN 1, 437, 620 1, 421, 873 1, 493, 490 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 1954 program...................-.-.-.-..--------------.------------------------ „517. 1,175, 1, 448, 143 
Payment to trust funds for health insurance for the aged. 24, 1,279, 1, 360, 227 
Grants and other programs, Agency for International Development... 1, 297, 473 1, 176, 971 1, 280, 550 
Construction, general. Corps of Engineers, civil. 936, 171 978, 941 1.016, 452 
Higher educational activities. 1, 018, 629 876, 946 928, 599 
Development loans revolving fund, Agency for Interna 764, 624 612, 363 875, 275 
Federal Housing Administration fund, mortgage credit. 5, 177 402, 815 811.75 
Plant and capital equipment, Atomic Energy Commission. ............-.--.--.---------------------------------------+-----------+----- 292, 569 320, 259 728, 85: 
c é : 572.723 619, 781 663, 
Administrative operations, National Aeronautics and Space Administration__.-_-..-....----.-----------------4------------------------ „813 640. 648, 479 
e e ee ee r A se ILE E 561, 497 538,970 648, 113 
Model cities programs 8 Kn ĩᷣͤ VVV // T 750 74,750 647, 500 
Social services, administration, training, and demonstration projects 392, 928 539, 724 594, 800 
Rural housing insurance fund___...........-.---..------.-.------- š 452, 92! 559, 4! 585, 860 
Alliance for Progress, development loans. 3 383, 137 473,215 582, 165 
Annual contributions, renewal, and housing assistance 727, 255 520, 252 579, 665 
Business loans and investments 401, 212 469, 370 560, 
Compliance, Internal Revenue Service. 472,479 497, 2: 547, 551 
Employee health benefits fund, Civil Se 376, 537 454,577 537,995 
Tennessee Valley Authority fund. a 491,610 476,920 537, 590 
Salaries and expenses, National Science Foundation__ 25 465, 169 506, 3: 7, 600 
School assistance in federally affected areas as 444, 591 420, 162 442,074 
Manpower development and training activities.. T 391,520 , 207 13, 096 
College housing loans „ 2 314, 993 , 106 411, 484 
Reserve training, Coast Guard... . , 395 371, 867 391,610 
Grants for rehabilitation services and facilities -~ -- rete 259,720 312, 334 376, 490 
Employees’ life insurance fund, Civil Service Commission. 549, 555 226, 201 355, 831 
Civil supersonic aircraft development 189, 827 168, 000 340, 
Maternal and child health and welfare. 222, 558 235, 300 297, 
Hospital construction activities 276, 109 276, 252 294, 817 
Operating expenses, Public Buildin, 256, 463 270, 755 278, 763 
ental health research and services 215,776 246, 092 277,653 
Appalachian regional development programs * 40, 802 251, 474 277, 243 
Salaries and expenses, Agricultural Research Service 228, 425 44. 450 254, 67 
School lunch program... ._......--.---.---------------- „845 222, 202 248, 768 
Food stamp program_._........-------.---- e 116, 299 184,945 245, 000 
Construction grants for waste treatment Works a 133, 922 174, 442 242, 000 
Subscription to International Development Association 104, 000 , 000 40. 000 
Operation and maintenance, general, Corps of Engineers, ci 173, 027 204, 263 230, 700 
Health manpower education and utilization. ----------- 115, 534 175, 447 230, 586 
3 for special benefits for the aged 0 0 225,545 
Salaries and expenses, Federal Bureau of In 181, 831 194, 895 206, 695 
Education professions development activities. 149, 598 163, 850 215,913 
Administration of foreign affairs. - 190, 242 197, 147 05, 968 
Development facilities, Economic Development Admin stration- _-.--.----.------------.--------------------- K 198, 998 5, 03, 000 
Comprehensive health planning and services.. 5 = 117, 061 155, 325 00, 383 
Construction and rehabilitation, Bureau of Reclamation . 214, 887 , 668 94, 368 
[a are E ee 156, 925 140, 000 , 000 
172, 557 179, 267 , 563 
170, 408 181,714 187,707 
179, 730 s 179.767 
7,306 „167 171, 881 
te. 163, 552 165, 748 69, 735 
National Institute of General Medical Sciences. 145, 770 159, 046 165, 777 
2, 236 155, 851 5 


Salaries and expenses, U.S. Information Age nCä,-⸗gͤ2hhz‚⸗ ecCmrꝛv - kõ˖ E EAE OE 
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BUDGET AUTHORITY AND OBLIGATIONS INCURRED IN THE FISCAL 1969 BUDGET—Continued 
[In thousands of dollars} 


Fiscal year— 
Program — — — —ê— 
Actual 1967 Estimated 1968 Estimated 1969 
Higher education facilities loan fund_........ 222 ½—ẽ—!ʃ um 1 ö 202, 626 159, 330 162.818 
Education and welfare services, Bureau of Indian Affairs 2 118, 237 131,395 154, 723 
Construction of health educational facilities 8 131,524 135, 400 151, 458 
Land and water conservation, Bureau of Outdoor Recreation. 2 131, 201 138, 200 150, 000 
Panama Canal Company fund. f 133, 126 143,675 149, 308 
Expenses, Agricultural Stabilization and Conservation Service iz 134, 224 8 147, 188 
National Institute of Arthritis and Metabolic Diseases 2 132, 568 142, 344 146, 
State and community highway safety programs, liquidati „961 25, 000 140, 039 
Refunding Internal Revenue collections, interest. 120, 094 133, 900 136, 
Work incentive activities 0 40, 135, 
Community mental health resource report. ..___ 2 78, 260 100, 548 132, 
National Institute of Neurological Diseases and Blindness_ 2 112, 509 126, 552 131,195 
Consumer protective, marketing, and regulatory programs 8 83, 501 98, 031 5 
Salaries and expenses, Environmental Science Services Administration- 2 102, 057 107,140 119, 841 
Construction, Bonneville Power Administration— i 2 8 „446 110, 321 119, 396 
Contributions to international organizations... — waka Waylpubes Suiiwe nee aby inet wre can Bese yEee REUSE Eee 104, 126 109, 080 118, 628 
Air pollution — —.— abi 35, 814 71,311 117,733 
Conservation operations, Soil Conservation Service. ______ 111, 265 114, 893 116, 313 
Acquisition, construction, and improvements, Coast Guard.. i 103, 900 116, 030 
Facilities and equipment, Federal Aviation Administration. 83,653 110, 500 115, 500 
Surveys, investigations, and research, Geological Survey. 99, 598 107, 358 115, 448 
Peete Corp. 3 104, 525 107, 500 112, 800 
8 medical programs. 29, 256 53, 786 99, 822 
National Institute of Allergy and Infectious Diseases. a c AT 86, 705 93, 502 98, 562 
Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Customs . . . f T y ee aes 87,670 90, 109 98, 215 
Payments and expenses, cooperative extension work, Agriculture Department ee E S 92, 534 93, 488 97,629 
Housing for the elderly or handicapped fund...._.............-..-----.-- . V · L 78, 053 93, 362 97,520 
tndien: Netty ObUVINOS Qos 0s cans r „„ 5 2 76, 245 84, 988 96, 016 
Unemployment compensation for Federal employees and ex-servicemen n 444% 78, 234 89, 984 92,200 
Grants-in-aid for airports.................--.-------.---- = 61, 389 86, 331 88, 000 
General research and services, National Institutes of Health. 67,623 79, 335 87,500 
Salaries and expenses, Immigration and Naturalization Servic: 78, 505 , 704 86, 941 
Cropland adjustment program. 2 62, 000 84, 500 85, 700 
Educational improvement for th 37, 301 52, 650 85,225 
Open sj land poy 77 IRFAN 68, 944 77,500 85, 000 
Federal payments to District of Columb! 61, 394 73,499 83, 482 
Sugar Act program x „000 80, 000 82, 300 
Proposed legislation for control of crime. 0 30, 000 80, 000 
Federal ship mortgage insurance escrow fund_ Son > 16,792 48, 607 76, 799 
Permanent appropriations, Forest Servſce RA 3 é 68, 363 72,038 76, 572 
Operating expenses, Federal Supply Service ao 65, 302 71, 781 76, 534 
National Institute of Child Health and Human Developmen 64.418 68, 035 75, 394 
Payment to civil service retirement and disability fund 73,000 71, 000 72, 000 
Patient care and special health services 56, 067 65, 537 71,616 
Salaries and expenses, Food and Drug Administratio 60,902 65, 625 69, 801 
Loans to District of Columbia for capital outlay 21.450 x 68, 000 
Rehabilitation research and training 60, 263 63,913 67,925 
Internal Revenue collections for Puerto RæpWuWu. iets — 5 vo å i 59, 803 65, 000 67,000 
Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Ptisons we as SE r 60,698 63, 200 66,902 
Salaries and expenses, Selective Service System is 57,937 61. 63, 568 
Payments and expenses, Cooperative State Research Service. 2 58. 599 58, 62,179 
Assistance to refugees in the United States. 45, 594 53, 461 60, 274 
Community health services. 3 21.878 37, 594 59, 500 
Salaries and expenses, Farmers Home Administration 52, 336 57.641 59,132 
Industrial development loans and guarantees, Economic Development Ad 55, 634 , 000 58, 500 
Washington Metropolitan Area Transit Authority Federal contribution. 0 4.165 58.252 
Operation and maintenance, Bureau of Recla mation 45, 952 53; 57, 934 
Administering the public debt 53,773 55, 198 56, 987 
Rural housing direct loan account. 3 36, 369 , 229 55,690 
Urban planning grants Sone 33, 093 45,019 55, 000 
Resources management, Bureau of Indian Affairs 45, 118 351 53, 588 
Alien property fund, World War III. * 1,787 4, 057 + 53, 006 
%% ò / S · k anaa aAa a aaan 44, 569 000 51, 056 
Management and investigations of resources, Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife $ 38, 732 44,927 46, 354 
Salaries and expenses, Office of Educatiorrn n 33, 648 37,520 46, 100 
Urban and industrial heat 35, 249 41, 085 45,611 
Mutual educational and cultural exchange activities. 46, 463 43, 763 44, 862 
Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Accounts, Treasury 32,974 40, 42,999 
Patent Office. ae =. vax 36, 989 38, 810 42, 742 
3 z 42, 707 25, 763 42, 056 
General investigations, Corps of Engineers, civil — 575 38, 489 40,114 
Miscellaneous appropriations, Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife. 35, 918 37,133 39, 705 
Conservation and development of mineral resources... ....-....-.-- = 35, 047 36,915 39, 010 
Salaries and expenses, Civil Service Commission z 23,411 36, 306 39, 309 
Operating expenses, Panama Canal. 2 „283 36, 000 37, 869 
Salaries and expenses, St. Elizabeths Hospital ig 30, 860 34, 937 37, 064 
Research and technical services, National Bureau of Standards.. — 30, 768 32, 504 36, 839 
Salaries and expenses, renewal and housing assistance 29, 943 32, 493 36, 360 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands- ae 18, 858 25, 181 36, 350 
Grants for neighborhood facilities nea 8, 831 32, 000 35, 000 
Salaries and expenses, National Labor R s Boa 30, 360 32,095 35, 074 
Salaries and expenses, Manpower Administration = 31, 441 30, 483 34, 022 
Maintenance and rehabilitation of ysical facilities, National Park Service.. $ 27,649 30, 392 32,990 
Salaries and expenses, Howard Unlversit 25, 714 29,512 32, 457 
Teachers Corps 1, 306 13, 500 31.235 
Scientific activities overseas. Bas 5 9, 226 15, 000 30. 850 
Operating expenses, property management and disposal services ` z = 27, 008 28, 000 30, 500 
Traffic and high V. SEs 3 9,927 21, 034 30, 305 
0 0 30, 000 
24, 557 27, 837 29,779 
9, 29, 298 
20, 28, 000 
21,325 24, 504 27, 800 
1, 038 25, 833 27.780 
20, 646 25, 27, 432 
26,792 26, 220 27,358 
Salaries and expenses, Smithsonian Institution and National Gallery of Art. 2, 656 24, 3 27,130 
Management and ny 2 22,023 23,725 „014 
Salaries and expenses, Wage and Labor Standards 1 24, s 


e . ooo n pi a E ere a E a e T aA S 8, 241 16, 409 
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BUDGET AUTHORITY AND OBLIGATIONS INCURRED IN THE FISCAL 1969 BUDGET—Continued 


Un thousands of dollars] 
Fiscal year— 
Program — 
Actual 1967 Estimated 1968 Estimated 1969 

Assessment funds, Office of the Comptroller of the Currency. +n nnn a a m e enna neem an ennn n= 21,217 24,321 25,933 
Salaries and expenses, Foreign Agricultural Service = 24,316 24, 270 25, 532 
Construction of Indian health activities 13,319 17, 162 25, 136 
Juvenile delinquency and youth offenses ; 0 25, 000 
Salaries and expenses, genera! legal activities, Justice Department. 21, 786 23, 089 24, 852 
Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Labor Statistics . „ 22, 669 
Salaries and expenses, international activities, Commerce Department. 11,926 13, 814 22,075 
Salaries and expenses, National Foundation on the Arts and , 965 „ 22, 000 
Salaries and expenses, Internal Revenue Service 18, 817 19, 883 21,967 
Operations and administration, Economic Development Administratio: 15, 972 19, 084 21, 370 
Salaries and expenses, Federal Communications Commission 8 17, 852 19,174 21,271 
General expenses, Corps of Engineers, civil. SEES š 17,989 19,515 21,200 
Operation and maintenance, Bonneville Power Administration a 16, 669 18, 498 20, 600 
Acquisition and construction of radio facilities, U.S. Information Agency. a 6, 643 7,171 20, 555 
Urban research and technoſog tt 10, 000 20, 000 
: . ß SS 7, 103 7.500 20, 000 
Public hatte program, Office of the Secretary, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 4,000 20, 000 
Intergovernmental personnel assistance 20, 000 
Salaries and expenses, U.S. Secret Service. 15, 269 16, 984 19, 871 
Foreign language training and area p ms. 15,952 15,700 19,250 
Salaries and expenses, Bureau of the Mint... „ 494 17,743 19, 139 
Preparation for 19th Decennial Census... 3, 210 7,290 18, 484 
Salaries and expenses, Bureau of the Census_ 16, 360 17, 139 18, 250 
Environmental health sciences 12, 351 17,024 18, 099 
Radiological health. ..........--...-.------ , 603 15, 572 18,077 
General investigations, Bureau of Reclamation. 14, 960 16, 141 17,377 
1,818 , 900 17, 163 
RE Ra EERE 898 4, 100 16, 600 
14, 190 14, 660 16, 060 
— — 263 10, 528 15,997 
216 5, 967 15, 172 
10, 838 13, 800 15, 090 
496 8,972 15, 022 
, 964 9, 969 14, 976 
0 763 14, 237 

12, 336 12, 789 13, 

6 8, 557 11,050 13, 
a es nS 9, 440 11, 056 13, 674 

„ 4.987 6, 630 13, 
8,984 599 13, 087 
5 9.574 9, 180 13.041 
S 6, 909 11,130 12,717 
9,390 10, 764 12,177 
8, 521 7,127 12, 039 
9, 724 10, 221 12, 023 
8, 683 10, 487 12, 000 
FF 6, 063 4,718 11,911 
— E 7.884 9, 900 11,600 
2,032 7,016 11,335 
8 1.980 1, 400 11, 300 
„„!!! ˙ à̃ 8 ⅛ ¾ •1AJÄ—u.u. ] :. A 1,473 6,555 10, 994 

0 0 10, 
i a 4,743 7,073 10, 705 
Aee OEE I EA N ESAE 8,775 8, 984 10, 000 
5 0 0 10, 000 
3, 197 2, 988 9, 764 
216, 447 2 9, 502 
8, 943 8, 274 9, 501 
Transportation research.. 2,328 6, 674 9, 500 
Salaries and expenses, Office of the Comptroller, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 5,314 6, 722 9,144 
Research, development, test, and evaluation, Coast Guard__.........------.--------------- 1,500 1,500 9, 000 
ional management and services.. 4,001 5, 412 8,925 
Salaries and expenses, metropolitan development. 6, 264 6, 226 8,700 
Salaries and expenses, Office of the Solicitor and Office of the Secretary, Interior Department. 6, 489 7,274 8,530 
General administration, Department of Housing and Urban Development 4,014 4,107 8, 000 
Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Narcoticsz . TERR 6, 263 6, 680 7,685 
Research and training, special foreign currency program, Social and Rehabilitation Administration. 5, 598 5, 000 7,500 
Community development . lay Sore Department of ewer ang Urban Development 0 3, 000 7,000 
Community disposal operations fund, Federal Housing Administration.. 4,575 3,315 6,783 
Salaries and expenses, Smithsonian Institution and National Gallery of 2,768 1,997 6, 500 
Foreign investment guarantee fund 104 4,602 6, 434 
Rural housing for domestic farm labor- 2,678 3,965 5,700 
Trust fund, Bureau of . Department 9,322 3,969 5,450 
Fisheries loan fund, Bureau of Commercial Fisheries 3, 207 3, 801 5,222 
Buildings and facilities, St. Elizabeths Hospital 923 2, 441 5, 190 
Cooperative research or demonstration projects 2, 599 3,150 5, 000 
Cramizel: Memorial Histiwey: . E eae 0 3,000 5,000 
Urban information and technical assistance, Department of Housing and Urban Development 0 2. 200 5, 000 
Alaskan assistance, Federal Highway Administration 0 0 5, 000 
Economic development revolving fund, Economic Develop 706 2, 000 4, 800 
Salaries and expenses, U.S. Travel Service. 2,936 2,975 4,678 
Inter-American Cultural and Trade Center.. 157 1,250 4,600 
Solid-waste disposal, Bureau of Mines 3,639 2,200 4,576 
Low-income housing demonstration programs 1, 500 2,000 4, 496 
Salaries and expenses, foreign direct investment control 0 4,475 
Educational research and training, special foreign currency program. 1,725 213 4,000 
Salaries and expenses, Tariff Commission. -_._.........-..---.-------------- 552 3,754 3, 860 
English language 0 3. 100 
Prototype desalting plant- ooo a nasirin eaen ana maama m 0 2, 000 3, 000 
Grants to aid advance acquisition of land, metropolitan development... 28 1,972 3, 000 
Gifts and donations, trust fund, National Foundation on the Arts an 789 1,000 2, 000 
National Commission on Product Safety 0 83 1,917 
Construction of U.S. Secret Service training fi 0 0 1.000 
Preventing age discrimination in employment. 0 0 1, 000 
rr f EA RSS 0 0 1, 000 
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AN ILLNESS OF LAWLESSNESS 


HON. PAUL J. FANNIN 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 2, 1968 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, on April 
26, in St. Louis, Mo., the distinguished 
junior Senator from Texas [Mr, TOWER] 
delivered a thoughtful and significant 
speech entitled “An Illness of Lawless- 
ness.” Senator Tower pointed out, 
among other things, that it should be 
the function of our top Federal law en- 
forcement officers—such as the Attorney 
General—to support the law rather than 
to apologize for it. 

Because I believe that other Senators 
and a great many other Americans will 
find merit in Senator Tower’s remarks, 
I ask unanimous consent that his speech 
be printed in the Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

An ILLNESS OF LAWLESSNESS 


(Address by Senator JoHN G. Tower, of 
Texas) 


I want to make some comments today 
about the recent riots in our land. I want 
to comment, too, on some of the aftermath 
of those riots, on the mood of at least a 
portion of the American public, and on the 
reaction of some of our political leaders 
to the terrible and unbelievable scenes we 
have all witnessed in the past few weeks. 

The present Attorney General of the 
United States is a kind man, a decent man. 
But he is misplaced in his government 
service. 

I believe that if the Presidentinsists upon 
having Mr. Ramsey Clark as one of his 
Administrative officers, he should make Mr, 
Clark Secretary of HEW, or place him in 
charge of the Peace Corps, or the Poverty 
Program. 

He most surely should not be continued 
in supervision over the law enforcement 
officers of the Federal Government, or in any 
capacity in which his views are likely to have 
weight in the law enforcement community. 

I say this because I do not believe Mr. 
Clark is psychologically suited for the 
field of law enforcement. A law enforcement 
Official should be inclined to support the law, 
not apologize for it. A law enforcement official 
should be inclined to enforce the law with- 
out fear or favor. He should not view the law 
as having a double standard. He should not 
believe, for instance, that thieves, bandits, 
and murderers are to be hunted down and 
prosecuted if they operate singly, while 
thieves, bandits and murderers operating 
in groups are to be excused under the theory 
that proper enforcement of the law is apt to 
make the group angry and unruly. 

I must confess that my present attitude 
toward Mr. Clark is brought on by his com- 
ments to newsmen at the American Society 
of Newspaper Editors meeting in Washing- 
ton last week. 

This is not to say that previous positions 
and comments by the Attorney General have 
gone unnoticed by me. Were his reactions 
to the recent riots the only manifestations 
of a peculiar bent as far as the Attorney 
General is concerned, I would have nothing 
to say. But such is not the case. His posture 
on the entire subject of law and law en- 
forcement since he became Attorney General 
can be summed up in a single sentence: The 
present Attorney General is more concerned 
with the civil rights of law violators than he 
is the civil rights of law abiders. 
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The simple fact is that the law abiding 
citizen of our Republic is the forgotten man 
of this century. Let us take a look at that 
forgotten man; in the form of a small mer- 
chant, operating in any city of our nation. 

Let us draw a not untypical picture of a 
citizen who has saved enough money, or 
borrowed enough money, to set up a small 
shop where he can display his wares. This is 
apt to be a grocery store, or a service sta- 
tion, or any one of a number of general re- 
tail outlets. 

From the very beginning this citizen of 
our Republic is circumscribed and directed 
by various levels of his government. He must 
conform to certain government-imposed 
ordinances about fire hazards and sanita- 
tion. He himself can work as long and hard 
as his physical stamina will alloy‘. But if his 
business gets large enough to employ a 
helper he must pay that helper no less than 
the Government dictates, and the hours 
must be no longer than the government 
dictates. 

He must conform to other government-im- 
posed regulations in the conduct of his busi- 
ness. He must not defraud his customers. He 
must not falsely advertise his products. 

He must not discriminate in any way, 
shape, form or fashion in his hiring prac- 
tices, or in selling his wares. He must, in 
short, operate the way government tells him 
to operate or he must not operate at all. 

The citizen of whom we speak here accepts 
all these rules and regulations. Perhaps not 
happily, perhaps grudgingly, but nevertheless 
legally. In return he is allowed to pay a 
heavy tax burden to practically all levels of 
government. 

He pays a tax for schools even though he 
may not have children in school. He pays 
taxes for parks and recreational areas even 
though his own business may demand so 
much of his time that he never used a public 
park in his lifetime. He pays taxes that may 
sometimes go to subsidizing his competitors. 

All this he does because it is required of 
him by the laws, and he is a law-abiding 
citizen. 

And one last thing: He pays taxes for the 
financial upkeep of a system of law and order 
that is an absolute necessity if freedom is to 
prevail over anarchy, if the individual is to 
have any rights as opposed to the whims of 
the temporary mob. 

What then is our citizen's reward? 

The citizen finds out too late that the 
policeman who walks his beat has been 
ordered not to be too harsh on those who 
would rob him, or burn his store and thereby 
endanger his life as well as destroy his prop- 
erty. He finds the Attorney General of the 
United States taking issue with, and com- 
pletely undermining the authority of, local 
officials who have voiced their determination 
to see that law and order is upheld. 

Mr. Clark’s views can perhaps best be 
summed up by saying that he does not be- 
lieve in “using deadly force,” as he calls it, 
lest “the other side” return the favor. 

He says that he does not believe the use 
of force by police officers is permissible un- 
less the officer is protecting his own life or 
the life of others. 

While it would seem that a literal inter- 
pretation of the Attorney General’s admoni- 
tion might still allow police officers the right 
to use so-called “deadly force”, while pro- 
tecting the life of others, there can be no 
doubt that the general tone and tenor of 
Mr. Clark’s remarks, and of Mr. Clark's long- 
standing philosophy, is on the side of soft- 
ness rather than of firmness when it comes 
to enforcing our laws concerning looters, 
arsonists, and potential mass murderers. 

In this philosophy, Mr. Clark is joined by 
Father James Groppi of Milwaukee. I note 
by the New York Times that Father Groppi 
attempts to characterize this whole problem 
in the light of “a 12-year-old kid stealing a 
six-pack of beer”. 
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Father Groppi’s reaction is typical double- 
talk and double-think. The truth, of course, 
is that Washington was not burned by 12- 
year-old kids bent on stealing a six-pack of 
beer, and to imply that such was the case is 
simply doing a disservice to truth and con- 
sequently a disservice to the nation. 

The cities of our nation are being burned 
not by 12-year-olds, but by bandits, looters, 
and arsonists who are potential mass mur- 
derers, reacting to the agitation of the 
Stokely Carmichaels and H. Rap Browns of 
our society. The fact that youngsters be- 
come involved, or are used in the process, 
makes these crimes all the more sordid, and 
the instigators all the more guilty of heinous 
acts that ought to be punished, not con- 
doned. 

Mr. Clark has said that “the policeman is 
the most important man in the United States 
today. He will determine whether we can 
maintain social stability and order under law 
in these next few years while we rebuild the 
cities and ourselves”. 

In the next breath, however, the Attorney 
General proceeds to undermine the leader- 
ship of those local officials who have enun- 
ciated a strong stand on the enforcement of 
law and the maintenance of social stability. 

The net effect of Mr. Clark’s remarks is to 
cause confusion and doubt in the minds of 
thousands of law enforcement officers who 
are faced with the task of controlling ram- 
paging mobs of arsonists, looters, and poten- 
tial murderers. 

I would point out that a law-abiding citi- 
zen of our Republic is just as dead if he is 
burned to death in his store, or in his home, 
as he is if he is the victim of an assassin. I 
would say too that the loved ones of all our 
citizens are equally grieved when some die 
as the result of senseless violence. 

It has been said time and time again that 
in the field of foreign affairs it does this 
nation little good to possess massive mili- 
tary power if we lack the will to use that 
power in the defense of the Republic and for 
the security of our citizens. If the will is 
lacking, the military hardware might as well 
be lacking, for it serves no purpose other 
than a vehicle for the consumption of vast 
sums of tax dollars. 

By the same token it does us little good 
to have the means to protect the lives and 
property of our citizens if we lack the will 
to use those means. We might as well, under 
those circumstances, disarm and disband 
our police and turn our streets over to the 
tender mercy of arsonists and looters. 

Much has been said by many political 
leaders and political commentators about 
some kind of sickness abroad in our land 
that causes this unbelievable rioting and 
looting. 

And, the villain somehow turns out to be 
the decent, hardworking, law-abiding, Amer- 
ican citizen both black and white. 

Despite the fact that he gives up more 
than $30 billion annually in programs to aid 
the poor and underprivileged, the decent 
citizen is castigated as the creator of the 
ghettos, the cause of riots, the oppressor of 
the poor. He is expected, because of his 
manifold sins, and because of his “sickness”, 
to suffer in silence and to give up still more 
of the product of his labors, as ransom for 
his home, his business, his system of law 
and order. 

Otherwise, he is told, he can expect the 
torch. He is told everything, in short, ex- 
cept that he can expect the protection of 
his government in his hour of need. 

I will accept the fact that there is a sick- 
ness in our land. 

But the patient should not be identified 
as the law-abiding citizen of our Republic 
whether white or black. 

The patient should be properly identified 
as the fuzzy-brained, foggy-thinking politi- 
cal leaders and political opinion-makers who 
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persist in their efforts to blame every citizen 
of our Republic, except the murderer, of 
course, for murders. 

The sick patient should be properly iden- 
tified as the gullible citizen who pays heed 
only to quack doctors of the Great Society 
as those doctors prescribe remedies that do 
nothing but compound the ills of the pa- 
tient. 

Yes, there is a sickness in our land. There 
are, in fact, many sicknesses, 

There is that sickness of heart that is 
present in all law-abiding citizens when they 
see their cities, their homes, their businesses 
go up in smoke while looters and arsonists 
cavort for the benefit of television, 

There is a sickness of dismay among us all 
when we see smoke obscure our nation's cap- 
ital, when armed troops must be called upon 
for a show of force to control looters, know- 
ing full well that the troops and police are 
operating under orders of “restraint” lest 
they do harm to those who would destroy 
our nation. 

And there is, of course, that terrible sick- 
ness which comes when we see our chief law 
enforcement officer vacillate and quake in 
the face of mobs in our streets. 

Already the nation’s editorial writers are 
choosing sides and debating the wisdom of 
Mr. Clark’s philosophy in responding to those 
who would burn our cities. 

There are of course those who believe he is 
right. There are others, including myself, 
who believe he is wrong. 

I have even read some who proposed that 
we keep a sort of “box score“ on the cities 
that are burned under the Great Society's 
policy of restraint, as opposed to those that 
may be burned where local authorities have 
enunciated a get-tough policy with looters 
and arsonists in order that we may know 
how to approach their problem in future 
years. I think it is tragic that we must accept 
as a foregone conclusion the fact that our 
cities are going to be burned and looted, 
and that we must wait for a laboratory 
analysis of the burning before deciding what 
to do. 

The people of America are crying for lead- 
ership. 

They want a restoration of law and order 
in our land, 

They do not want to wait until November 
to see that order return. But I have not the 
slightest doubt that if the situation is not 
rectified by then, the people, in their wisdom, 
and in their disgust will rise up at the polls 
and set things aright. 


A WIDOW WONDERS 


HON. SAM STEIGER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1968 


Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, 
the questions posed by Mrs. Dennis D. 
King, formerly of Lakeside, Ariz., are 
pertinent ones and deserve a response 
from the Government worthy of the 
United States. 

The letter follows: 


MOUNTAIN VIEW, CALIF., 
April 17, 1968. 
Congressman SAM STEIGER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I appreciated the recent letter 
of condolence you wrote in regard to the 
death of my husband in Vietnam. 

My husband was deeply concerned about 
the war and often wrote home asking me to 
write my Congressman and try to influence 
my friends to write theirs. I always neglected 
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to do so. Now perhaps, though too late, I can 
carry out his wish. 

My husband was appalled at the lack of 
men and materials that were there for the job 
they were expected to do. He said there was 
no possible way to effectively deploy his men 
in even the smallest of operations because of 
how thin they had to spread themselves. He 
said that the size of patrols was frighteningly 
small, and consequently much more yulner- 
able to attack, This incidentally is how he 
died. 

I'm sure I know very little about all that 
is involved in the war, but it seems to me 
that the people in America would do better 
to start hearing a little more from Capitol Hill 
about the blood of young men who want 
peace as much as any person does, rather 
than just about the blood of Vietnamese citi- 
zens that is being shed. It seems that we 
should be a little more concerned about our 
own people and what is happening to them. 
How my husband wanted peace! But perhaps 
with the right kind of war, he and many 
like him would never have died. 

And while I mention “our own”—what is 
happening to the USS Pueblo? Can that just 
slowly slip from the news and minds of 
everyone until no one remembers or cares, 
except those handfuls of wives and mothers 
here who can only helplessly wait? 

If there were only something the ordinary 
citizen could do. 

My thanks again for your letter. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. Dennis D, KING. 


COST-EFFECTIVENESS STUDIES IN 
THE PENTAGON 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 2, 1968 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, Navy 
magazine for April 1968 contains an in- 
teresting article by Adm. H. G. Rickover 
on the cost-effectiveness analysts in the 
Pentagon. 

In testifying before the Joint Congres- 
sional Committee on Atomic Energy last 
February, Admiral Rickover defended 
the need for our military to have the 
best weapons available. He said, further, 
that the specialist studies now practiced 
in the Pentagon are heavily oriented 
toward one thing—dollar costs. Accord- 
ingly these studies overlook the value 
of human life and the fact that a slight 
edge in military effectiveness can often 
spell the difference between defeat and 
victory. 

Admiral Rickover warns that the stud- 
ies of the future effectiveness of our 
military forces are being conducted by 
inexperienced social scientists. He also 
adds that if we continue in this manner, 
we may suffer some unsuspected advance 
by the enemy that will be disastrous. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ADMIRAL RICKOVER’S WITHERING ANALYSIS OF 
PENTAGON CosT-EFFECTIVENESS ANALYSTS 
(Norkx.— Vice Admiral H. G. Rickover, the 

Navy’s top nuclear propulsion expert and 

“father of the atomic submarine”, long has 

taken a dim view of the lopsided role the 

systems analysts have played in major de- 
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fense decisions since 1961. In testifying be- 
fore the Joint Congressional Committee on 
Atomic Energy last February, the Admiral 
focused more sharply than ever on this 
matter. Navy—The Magazine of Sea Power 
believes that his outspoken—and, therefore, 
unique—observations should be shared with 
its readers.) 

In some of my remarks here today I may 
express views that are contrary to those of 
my superiors in the Navy and the Depart- 
ment of Defense. As you are aware, there are 
basic differences in our opinions. I must 
make it clear that I claim no superior wis- 
dom. Further, my superiors have responsi- 
bilities and problems that are different and 
more onerous than mine; these responsibil- 
ities and problems may require different 
solutions than I propose. I make no claim 
that my views are right and that theirs are 
wrong.... 

I disagree with the cost-effectiveness ana- 
lysts on the way we should go about decid- 
ing what weapon systems we should design 
and build. Their studies are oriented heavily 
toward one thing—dollar cost. Such things 
as the cost or value of human life do not 
enter their calculations. 

To suggest that specialist studies are 
capable not only to illuminate or to add to 
the facts, but to manipulate or overrule 
them, is to impart to history yet another of 
those superstitions from which it has been 
so painfully released in the past. If we have 
to choose between cost effectiveness and fact, 
we had better stick to fact. 

NEED FOR BEST WEAPONS 

If cost-effectiveness studies are to be the 
basis for decisions which can have a na- 
tional impact—such as important defense 
decisions—they must not be implemented 
on the basis of such studies alone. All re- 
sponsible parties must be freely heard. Also 
Congress must participate in the final deci- 
sion, for it is upon Congress as representa- 
tives of the people that the ultimate re- 
sponsibility rests. 

I only wish it were possible for older 
people such as myself to go to Viet Nam. I 
would be very, very happy to do so. I have 
lived my life. The young men we are sending 
to Viet Nam have not yet lived their lives. 
Also, we older people are the ones who made 
this war. 

But, as long as the young men have to 
fight the war, for us, I firmly believe we must 
give them the best weapons we can. 

We are faced with the naked fact that we 
are losing our foreign bases, our foreign oil 
supplies, that the Russians may soon domi- 
nate the seas, that they will soon have more 
nuclear-powered submarines than we, that 
their submarines will be superior in some re- 
spects to ours, and that our Navy striking 
forces will be greatly endangered by these 
nuclear submarines. 

While the Soviets are busy improving their 
nuclear submarines, we are busy making 
cost-effectiveness studies. A point that has 
never been made about the present system 
is the large amount of time it wastes of the 
few technical people left in the Navy De- 
partment in making studies and replying to 
the points made in studies. It has gotten so 
there is practically no time left for the 
senior technical people to do their technical 
work. You cannot expect good people to stay 
under circumstances where they are treated 
as messengers. 


QUALIFICATION OF ANALYSTS 


The Defense Establishment is so vast that 
it is impossible for any human being to make 
all of the decisions—which is what the De- 
partment of Defense appears to be doing. 
For this reason it must have a system op- 
erated by rules. There is no other possible 
way it could handle the job in the manner 
it does. It has hit on cost-effectiveness as 
the simple “rule” to solve problems. There- 
fore, decisions appear to be made by the rules 
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that are ground out by the cost-effectiveness 
analysts. It was never the intent of the De- 
fense Unification Act that a group of ana- 
lysts would, in effect, become the decision- 
making apparatus of our Defense Establish- 
ment. 

Leadtime for development of new items is 
now about 10 years. It used to be 5 to 6 years. 
This increase in leadtime is partly due to the 
greater complexity of weapons, but much of 
it is due to the procrastination and the large 
number of voluminous studies which must 
be made in the Department of Defense. It 
generally takes several years to get approval 
of an idea that is not generated within the 
inner circle itself. I am referring to tech- 
nical and scientific matters, not to military 
actions where there must, of course, be im- 
mediate obedience—and with no argument. 

The senior military people in the Depart- 
ment of Defense have been apponted to their 
position because, over a period of 30 years’ 
service or so, they have demonstrated by 
their records that they are the outstanding 
men in their profession—the outstanding 
officers among nearly 400,000 officers. Just 
what are the qualifications of the cost ana- 
lysts? Their experience? Their accomplish- 
ments? Their reputations? 

I do not protest the cost-effectiveness ana- 
lysts’ superior view of their competence. We 
are all allowed the enjoyment of our vanity. 
But they have gravely underestimated their 
task. 

The social scientists who are responsible 
for making the so-called cost-effectiveness 
studies have little or no scientific training 
or technical expertise; they know little about 
naval operations. Their claim to authority 
is based on their social science, which has 
yet to prove itself a true science. The evi- 
dence has to be forced into the preordained 
frame they have devised, and when it won't 
fit, it is ignored altogether. 

THE “GREY EMINENCES” 

The only record of accomplishment of 
these social scientists is reducing budgets. 
They are “grey eminences” who operate be- 
hind the scene. Have they ever had to evalu- 
ate the past decisions made by their meth- 
ods to see if they were right? Why don’t 
they lay their decisions on the line—open to 
public scrutiny? 

Nothing is permitted to escape the all- 
pervasive net of the theoretical system the 
cost-effectiveness planners have set up. 
Everything must be strained through that 
net, even though it is deformed in the proc- 
ess. Everything we design can be made 
faster, lighter, better, and cheaper if we 
but wholeheartedly accept the new religion 
and place full faith in its votaries. All of this 
in face of the fact that our ships are becom- 
ing slower, heavier and more expensive. 

In my opinion, we are unwise to put the 
fate of the United States into such inexperi- 
enced hands. Some day there will be the 
shock of recognition, the sudden, unsus- 
pected development which these studies have 
not taken into account or have found im- 
probable. If we keep on this way, in this 
fatal moment of history, we may find our- 
selves in the midst of one of their cost-effec- 
tiveness studies when all of a sudden we 
learn that our opponents have ships that are 
better and more numerous than ours 

The Department of Defense is constantly 
making the claim for civilian control. True, 
there is and must be civilian control there. 
But in its present form it is the most rigid 
and detailed form of control that has ever 
existed in this country. In any case, the con- 
trol of the civilian appointees in the Depart- 
ment of Defense should not exclude the over- 
riding civilian control by Congress, the 
civilian body which is elected by the people 
to represent them. 

* * * 

I think the issue here really is far deeper 
than whether you require the Department 
of Defense to build these two DLGN’s. Con- 
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gress made an express statement of its desire 
and intent. I believe the issue here really 
is—and I think it is time to face it—Does 
Congress any longer have anything to say 
about how the defense of this country is 
run? Apparently the Department of Defense 
is operating on the basis that you have abdi- 
cated that responsibility, that it is now right- 
fully theirs. 

I know of no other agency of the Govern- 
ment that treats Congress the way the De- 
partment of Defense has learned to treat it 
in the last few years. Therefore, you must 
make up your minds whether you are going 
to carry out the powers which inhere in the 
Congress from the Constitution or whether 
you are content to turn these powers over 
to the Defense Department. 

I recommend that Congress go ahead with 
the DLGN-37 and DLGN-38, sir. I think we 
should build DLGN’s until the DXGN is de- 
signed and we know more about its capa- 
bilities and costs. 

I have never been one to believe in post- 
poning construction of ships today waiting 
for the new designs of tomorrow. On that 
basis, you could justify never building any- 
thing. I think there is a fair chance that by 
the time the DXGN is designed, somebody 
in authority will find another excuse to hold 
up construction while the Navy develops a 
new missile system, or sonar, or something 
else. 

These two DLGN’s have already been de- 
layed a long time. Waiting until the new 
DXGN is designed will delay them another 
year or two at least. So I recommend you go 
ahead with them now. 


THE NAVY MUST HAVE SHIPS 


I want to emphasize one point though. 
The Navy must have ships. As I pointed out 
earlier, the only escort the Navy has gotten 
in the last six years of destroyer size or larger 
is the DLGN-36. If Congress, despite its con- 
stitutional powers, does not have the power 
and authority to get these two DLGN’s built, 
then I recommend Congress terminate the 
argument and just ratify what the Depart- 
ment of Defense does. As a citizen I hope our 
constitutional democracy has not yet reached 
this state. However, if it has, then we must 
all act in consonance with the actual situa- 
tion. 

To defend our Nation, the Navy must have 
warships. It is better to have conventional 
warships than no ships at all. It would even 
be better to power them with sails or oars 
than not have any. 


SOUTH AFRICA: A SOUND FOREIGN 
AID EXAMPLE 


HON. LOUIS C. WYMAN 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1968 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, on April 22 
I inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
figures relative to the total U.S. costs of 
foreign aid programs in the years since 
World War II. Included in the examples 
was $150 million to South Africa with an 
unfortunate implication in the enclosure 
that this was some kind of a gift—which 
it was not. As a matter of fact the aid ex- 
tended to South Africa was of the most 
productive and unobjectionable type— 
largely through the Export-Import Bank 
in the form of a loan, which has subse- 
quently largely been repaid. This is a dif- 
ferent kind of creature than direct give- 
away on a bilateral, nation-to-nation 
basis, to which I have long objected. 

It is made up of two types of credit. 
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The first was a credit of $1.3 million 
allowed for the purchase of overseas war 
surplus in 1947. That amount has long 
since been repaid in full. 

The balance of the amount; namely, 
$152.8 million, is made up of credits 
from the Export-Import Bank for the fol- 
lowing purposes: 

First. Credits of $146.7 million were 
granted in the early 1950’s by the Bank 
to a number of South African mining 
companies, and their electricity supplier, 
in connection with a uranium extrac- 
tion program which was developed at 
the urgent request of the United States 
and British Governments. 

Second. The South African Airways 
purchased several Boeing aircraft, repair 
equipment, and spare parts with further 
credits of $6.1 million granted by the 
Bank in 1960. 

The greater part of these loans has 
already been repaid, with interest, in an 
orderly and businesslike manner. By 
1966 about $167.9 million had been re- 
paid. This included over $31 million in 
interest and commission. Since then 
further repayments have been regularly 
made. 

It is also of interest that in 1967 Amer- 
ican exports to South Africa reached a 
figure of $426 million whereas U.S. im- 
ports from South Africa were $227 mil- 
lion, giving the United States a very fa- 
vorable balance of trade with this coun- 
try. Also, American investments in South 
Africa are valued at between $489 and 
$650 million at the present time, South 
Africa is one of about four countries in 
the whole world that has paid in full 
all of its war debts—a distinguished rec- 
ord in a world full of economic defaults. 

Mr. Speaker, would that the American 
record of foreign aid had more such cred- 
itable examples. 


STATE TECHNICAL SERVICES 
WITNESSES HEARD 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 2, 1968 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, the Com- 
mittee on Commerce this morning con- 
ducted a hearing on S. 3245, a bill to ex- 
tend the authorization for the State 
Technical Services Act of 1965 through 
fiscal years 1969 and 1970. 

As one who cosponsored and helped to 
draft the original State Technical Serv- 
ices Act, and as chairman of this morn- 
ing’s hearing, I was especially pleased 
to welcome among our witnesses Dr. H. 
LeRoy Marlow, of Pennsylvania State 
University, my Commonwealth’s desig- 
nated agency for the administration of 
this program. The committee was also 
privileged to receive the testimony of Dr. 
Arthur S. Adams on behalf of the Na- 
tional Association of State Universities 
and Land-Grant Colleges. 

Both of these men addressed them- 
selves, in part, to a central theme of the 
hearing which was to determine the ex- 
tent to which the State Technical Serv- 
ices Act is, or should be, funding business 
management and other programs not in- 
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volving the direct transfer of scientific 
and engineering information. Because S. 
3245 will soon be before the full Senate 
and because of the interest which I know 
there is in this matter, I ask unanimous 
consent that the statements of Dr. Mar- 
low and Dr. Adams be printed in the- 
RECORD. 7 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recor», as follows: 
STATEMENT OF Dr. H. LEROY MARLOW BEFORE 

SENATE COMMITTEE OF COMMERCE 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Com- 
mittee: I am H. LeRoy Marlow, Director of 
Penntap, the Pennsylvania Technical Assist- 
ance Program. I wish to thank the Commit- 
tee for the privilege of testifying on S. 3245, 
the bill which would extend the authorization 
of appropriations under the State Technical 


Services Act during fiscal years 1969 and 1970. - 


The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania was 
one of the first states to implement the State 
Technical Services Act of 1965. In June of 
that year, three months before the signing 
of the Act, the Governor of Pennsylvania 
named The Pennsylvania State University 


as the Designated Agency in the Common- 
- the needs of the other states. And further- 
more, there would not have been the coor- 


wealth. Overall responsibility for Penntap 
rests with the Continuing Education divi- 
sion of the University. 


Each year since the inception of the Act. 
Pennsylvania has conducted an active, state- 


wide program of technical assistance for its 
business and industry. Currently, our third 
consecutive STS annual program is operating, 
and our fourth-year (1969) program is being 
formulated. ` 

In addition to the accomplishments previ- 
ously reported to the Office of State Tech- 
nical Services, Penntap has been the stimulus 
for making possible the following “spin-offs”: 

1. Implementation of a research program 
at the Franklin Institute on treatment of 
metal-plating shop affluents. This research 
is being sponsored by the National Associa- 
tion of Metal Finishers, 

2. Initiation, at Bucknell University, of a 
seminar on warm air heating. Additional 
technical seminars for industry which will 
operate without Penntap financial support 
are planned. 

3. Expansion of “The Sound of Progress,” a 
radio broadcast program, to include the dis- 
semination of not only technical informa- 
tion, but also other data having economic 
impact. This project, conducted by The 
Pennsylvania State University is now operat- 
ing without Penntap funds. Two states, 
Delaware and New Jersey, have requested 
that “The Sound of Progress” program be 
expanded to include the tri-state area. Rep- 
resentatives of the three agencies are pur- 
suing this idea. 

4. Development, at Drexel Institute of 
Technology (one of the institutions partici- 
pating in the MAP Coupling Program), of a 
short course on “Design with Composite Ma- 
terials.” 

5. Development of preliminary plans for 
establishing a nationwide “Powder Metal- 
lurgy Technical Information Clearinghouse” 
at the Franklin Institute. This Clearinghouse 
would offer services expanded from the base 
program begun through Penntap. 

6. Coupling of faculty of six major Penn- 
Sylvania universities with top industrial 
scientists in a unique project to assist in 
answering industry’s technical problems. 
This rare combination of talent was made 
possible by the impetus provided by Penntap. 

Each year proposals are solicited from all 
qualified institutions in the Commonwealth. 
Then, an impartial Evaluation Panel reviews, 
evaluates, and suggests projects to be in- 
cluded in the annual programs. Finally, the 
approved annual program is co-sponsored by 
the United States and Pennsylvania Depart- 
ments of Commerce. 
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Initial evaluation indicates that Penntap 
is a promising venture with great potential. 
However, it is almost impossible to evaluate 
a program of this type in the same calendar 
year in which its activity is approved for 
funding. A few action projects in the program 
may give preliminary indications of success, 
but there must be an elapsed amount of 
time between the completion of a project and 
its true economic evaluation. Since Penntap 
is the sum of its individual projects, it can- 
not be evaluated accurately until its projects 
are measured. 

Moreover, since industrial application of 
technical information generally requires 
much time, thought should be given to de- 
laying the evaluation of projects. Perhaps 
even funding—up to, say, 5% of the total 
project budget—should be included in the 
initial project cost for this delayed evalua- 
tion. Thus, a more accurate evaluation would 
be made possible. 

The most important feature of Penntap is 
that it has provided for an effective, unified 
system of information transfer. The STS Act 
has stimulated an industrial assistance ven- 
ture that probably would never have other- 
wise happened. In all probability, there 
would have been no coordinated attack on 
the overall needs of this Commonwealth nor 


dination of competent teams of technical 
experts to “tackle” these needs. 

During the first two program years (1966 
and 1967), Penntap services were available 
without cost to the user. This allowed the 
small businessman with limited funds to 
use Penntap services. However, this also 
meant that only 3% of the Penntap budget 
came from non-governmental sources. Begin- 
ning with the 1968 Program, fees will be 
charged and industrial contributions sought. 
Therefore, in the future, such non-govern- 
ment funds will provide increasing amounts 


( of the Penntap budget. 


The current Penntap philosophy is use the 
federal and state tax dollars as “seed money.” 
The idea is for Penntap to initiate the proj- 
ects which, in turn, will become self-sup- 
porting as soon as possible. 

Please remember, gentlemen, this “seed 
money” idea does not mean that federal 
funds should be eliminated. It would be dis- 
astrous to the initiation of new projects to 
eliminate these federal funds. Penntap’s suc- 
cesses and the previously-mentioned “spin- 
offs” have resulted from federal support of 
the original projects. The successful “spin- 
off” program would probably continue if 
federal funds were eliminated, but the initia- 
tion of new projects, which would lead to 
other “spin-offs,” would not be possible. 

Also, it would be short-sighted to think 
that there will be a day when federal support 
of the program will be completely withdrawn. 
For example, the library information pro- 
grams offer an industrial service very similar 
to that given by the agricultural agent. While 
some industrial support for many of these 
programs will be forthcoming, I, personally, 
think it unrealistic to believe that such 
services will ever be entirely self-supporting. 
Information programs presently striving to 
be self-supporting through industrial con- 
tributions are finding it very difficult. 

Prior to the State Technical Services Act 
and Penntap, there were numerous scientific 
and technical activities within the Common- 
wealth, but none were on a statewide, co- 
ordinated basis. Many public and private 
institutions offered a full complement of 
services to business and industry. While 
these services and the technical expertise 
they represent have never been catalogued, 
they would be impressive if listed in a single 
volume. In addition, on- and off-campus 
short courses, workshops, seminars, etc., on 
subjects covering the entire technical spec- 
trum have been offered by The Pennsylvania 
State University, the University of Pitts- 
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burgh, and Temple University (to name a 
few), in their continuing education pro- 
grams. However, with all of these services, 
there was no unified, statewide information 
service of the nature that now exists under 
STS and Penntap. 

Gentlemen, if the State Technical Services 
Act is to reach the great potential which it 
has, consideration must be given to longer- 
range funding. This would give assurance to 
project personnel that the project, if success- 
ful, could continue for more than 12 months. 
It should be remembered that it is extremely 
difficult to hire a competent industrial li- 
brarian under the conditions of the present 
grant system. 

I do not have to tell you that technology 
is rapidly changing and becoming more com- 
plex. Penntap has only begun to scratch the 
surface, If Penntap—and the other STS pro- 
grams—are to reach their potential, more 
funds will be necessary. 

Also, the debate over the broadening of the 
Act to include the management sciences must 
be resolved. This will necessitate a definition 
of the real purpose of the Act. If dissemina- 
tion of technical information is the main 
purpose, then the area of management 
sciences should not be included. However, if 
the primary emphasis is to improve the 
economic base so that business, commerce, 
and industry can better assimilate technical 
knowledge, then management sciences must 
be included. If the management sciences are 
deemed necessary, the State Technical Serv- 
ices Act should be broadened rather than 
create a separate agency to administer these 
social sciences. 

We, in Pennsylvania, are currently pre- 
paring to submit our fourth annual pro- 
gram. This does not mean that we have three 
years of experience behind us. In reality, 
Penntap is only 21 months old as the first 
contracts with participating institutions were 
signed August 1, 1966. Allowing for the 
transition from “paper” projects to opera- 
tional ones, most of the first-year projects 
did not become functional until January, 
1967. This means that while we have had 
some measurable successes, evaluation of the 
total effort at this time is unrealistic and not 
truly indicative. 

It is interesting to note that, to date, Penn- 
tap has been able to direct 91.7% of all 
project dollars toward actual dissemination 
of technical information. Only 8.3% of the 
budget has been used for total administra- 
tion of the program. This administration 
figure includes the costs incurred by the Ad- 
visory Council and the Evaluation Panel, as 
well as such items as supervision, printing, 
travel, and coordination of the participating 
institutions, This figure does not include the 
cost of such services as accounting and con- 
tracting which have been donated by The 
Pennsylvania State University as the Desig- 
nated Agency. 

Gentlemen, I have only given you an over- 
view of Penntap and STS in Pennsylvania. 
A more detailed report has been prepared and 
I would like to request that this detailed 
report be included in the record. 

In conclusion, I want to emphasize that 
we, in Pennsylvania, believe the State Tech- 
nical Services Act is beginning to show suc- 
cess, can meet a real need, and has great 
potential. Moreover, if Penntap and its 
counterparts in the other states are to reach 
their potential, substantially more funds are 
necessary, Therefore, I strongly urge you to 
do as much as you can to make available 
the maximum amount of funds. These 
monies will assure the continuation of this 
service to business, commerce, and industry. 

(Note.—Dr. Marlow was asked subse- 
quently to clarify for the hearing record that 
those activities referred to in his state- 
ment as “spin-offs” were not presented as a 
direct part of Pennsylvania’s approved State 
Technical Services program. Dr. Marlow 
answered in the affirmative.) 
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TESTIMONY OF ARTHUR S. ADAMS IN BEHALF 
OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE 
UNIVERSITIES AND LAND-GRANT COLLEGES 
Mr. Chairman, my colleagues and I repre- 

sent the National Association of State Uni- 

versities and Land Grant Colleges. I am 

Arthur S. Adams, Consultant to the Presi- 

dent, University of New Hampshire and 

formerly President of the American Council 
on Education, and with me are Vice President 

C. Bryce Ratchford, University of Missouri; 

Vice President Robert N. Faiman, University 

of New Hampshire; and Christian K. 

Arnold, National Association of State Uni- 

versities and Land Grant Colleges. The As- 

sociation for which I speak today has a mem- 
bership of ninety-nine institutions which 
grant more than one-fourth of the bache- 
lor’s degrees, and award almost sixty percent 
of the doctoral degrees in the United States. 

But far more germane to this hearing is 
the role that these institutions have had and 
continue to have in providing broad educa- 
tional opportunities to the people generally 
through Extension Courses and the seminars, 
conferences and institutes included in the 
term Continuing Education. While many 
public and private institutions of higher ed- 
ucation have effective Extension or Con- 
tinuing Education programs, a major share 
of work in this field is performed by our in- 
stitutions. This could be expected since the 
mission of our institutions embraces resident 
instruction, research and Continuing Educa- 
tion. This three-fold mission was set forth at 
the outset in federal and state statutes and 
has been enthusiastically accepted and de- 
veloped by our faculties and administrations 
for over one hundred years. The Morrill 
(Land Grant) Act, which over a century ago 
prompted the founding of many of our in- 
stitutions, stated as part of its purpose “—In 
order to promote the liberal and practical 
education of the industrial classes in the 
several pursuits and professions of life,” and 
it is this practical education which has been 
a prime concern of our Extension and Con- 
tinuing Education programs. 

Two specific areas of educational concern 
were explicitly stated in the Morrill Act, i.e., 
“agriculture” and “mechanic arts.” 

In the field of agriculture, these institu- 
tions have been centers of innovation and 
scientific development which have contrib- 
uted dramatically to an increase of many fold 
in the nation’s productivity of food and 
fibre. These results are so impressive that the 
procedures by which they have been accom- 
plished merit a brief description, even at the 
risk of reciting the obvious. 

In summary, resident instruction provid- 
ed the educational opportunity to develop 
qualified research workers in the agricultural 
sciences. 

Then, through the activities of Agricul- 
tural Experiment Stations established at the 
Land Grant institutions, many of these re- 
search workers addressed themselves to the 
complex questions of improving both the 
quality and the yield of agricultural products. 

Finally, the Cooperative Agricultural Ex- 
tension program provided the workers, sup- 
ported by local, state and federal funds, who 
undertook to help the farmer to apply in his 
daily activities, the advances in knowledge 
and techniques resulting from the research 
done at the Experiment Stations. 

In the light of the fact that the original 
Morrill Act of 1862 specifically identified “the 
mechanic arts” as an area of concern parallel 
to that of agriculture, it is not surprising 
that there has been a long history of interest 
and activity at Land Grant institutions in 
today’s “mechanic arts,” i.e., engineering and 
technology. Until the enactment of the State 
Technical Services Act, this activity provided 
only limited opportunity to small business 
and manufacturing concerns for communica- 
tion and participation in new developments 
along the lines that the Cooperative Exten- 
sion Services had proved to be so effective in 
agriculture. 
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Most of our institutions have good to 
strong public service programs which usually 
take the form of continuing education 
courses and problem solving units. All of our 
institutions have programs with business and 
industry; but because of limited institution- 
al funds in many institutions, Extension 
work with businessmen and industrialists 
usually has had to be largely self-supporting, 
with the cost being paid by fees for the sery- 
ice. While the participants in these programs 
have undeniably benefited, they also have 
tended to come from those organizations 
which are large, progressive and prosperous. 
From the standpoint of society, this group of 
individuals needs Continuing Education less 
than a very large number of smaller business 
and manufacturing firms who generally have 
not participated because of a lack of money 
to do so. The existing programs are based on 
willingness and ability to pay for Continuing 
Education and have tended to curtail the 
contribution to greater productivity which 
the many smaller concerns might have made 
if they had had access to technical knowledge 
relevant to their needs. 

While a few universities have received sub- 
stantial support from state government for 
such extension work, this has almost invari- 
ably resulted from vigorous efforts by en- 
lightened and influential businessmen at the 
state level. These instances were used as illus- 
trations of what could be done in testimony 
which was presented when the act was first 
being considered by the Congress. The State 
Technical Services Act, new and funded at a 
low level, has already begun to help business 
and industry in many other states to achieve 
the same sort of results. 

A number of studies have been made on 
encouraging innovation and the utilization 
of new technological ideas, all of which show 
that the pattern of putting knowledge to 
work is the same in agriculture, business, 
manufacturing, education and all other 
fields. Generally there is a small percentage 
of decision making units which consciously 
seeks out new developments and finds ways 
to apply them to the improvement of cur- 
rent practices. But a very determined and 
conscious educational effort must be made to 
get the majority of the decision making units 
to become acquainted with new methods, 
ideas, and processes and to put them into 
operation. It is precisely through the service 
which the State Technical Services Act pro- 
vides that this effort can be made most ef- 
fectively. From the standpoint of the na- 
tional interest, reasons for the Act which 
were considered and endorsed by the Con- 
gress three years ago when first considered, 
are more cogent today for the simple reason 
that experience has proved them to be sound. 

State Technical Services programs have 
been in operation only two years and at a 
low level of funding, yet many useful results 
are already evident. Attached are selected 
examples from a few states of benefits which 
have accrued to business and industry and 
to the total economy. Many more such exam- 
ples could be supplied and it is evident that 
the cost benefit ratios are decidedly favor- 
able. However, since educational programs 
are essentially long-range in nature, even 
better results are to be expected in the years 
ahead. 

The program has brought about significant 
and beneficial changes within the univer- 
sities. A survey of our member institutions 
indicated that most of our members have 
enthusiastically accepted the commitment 
implied in the State Technical Services Act. 
Overall, the survey showed that: 

1. There has been a substantial increase 
in Continuing Education activities with 
business and industry. 

2. There has been much innovation ex- 
emplified by universities employing field 
service personnel for reaching the “hard to 
reach” and establishing central reference 
systems and information programs which 
provide new information through systems 
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which previously could not have been af- 
forded. 

3. There has been a heartening increase 
in cooperation between public institutions 
and private institutions. 

4. There has been increased productivity, 
communication and partnership between 
state governments and universities. As one 
notable result, the requirement of state or 
private matching funds has not proved to be 
a major problem. 

5. There has been the recognition by uni- 
versities that successful prosecution of this 
program requires a team of specialists repre- 
senting a number of disciplines. Universities 
have been able to mount such teams and 
report a valuable carry over of the team 
effort into other fields as well as back into 
the classrooms on campus. The program has 
resulted in increased capabilities and moti- 
vation of universities to assist business and 
industry much greater than one could rea- 
sonably expect from the investment of the 
modest amount of funds that have been 
available. 

One new development in the State Tech- 
nical Services p: which I believe de- 
serves special mention has taken place in 
New England. In this case, a regional ap- 
proach to State Technical Services has oc- 
curred similar to that which I understand 
was p when the Congress first con- 
sidered the legislation. With the support of 
the New England Governor's Conference, and 
after two years of dedicated effort by many 
individuals, the New England Technical 
Services Board has been organized and on 
February 27th of this year transmitted to 
the Department of Commerce its first Re- 
gional Program. As was stated by the Chair- 
man of the Board, Mr. Erskine N. White, Jr., 
Executive Vice President of Gorham, a re- 
cently acquired division of Textron, in his 
presentation to the Public Evaluation Com- 
mittee meeting in Wilkes-Barre, Pennsyl- 
vania, “Let us acknowledge that there were 
not only complications, but ready-made ob- 
stacles to the regional idea, We needed the 
positive direction—and later the support, the 
understanding and the patience—of our gov- 
ernors.” Yet the problems were solved and 
the obstacles were overcome with the result 
that the Regional Plan is in operation with 
financial support provided by specially ap- 
proved funds from each of six separate 
states. The necessity for such a complicated 
procedure for funding arises from the fact 
that, quoting Mr. White, “presently six sep- 
arate contracts are required to fund or com- 
mit for our regional effort. With the help of 
the State Technical Services office in Wash- 
ington—and with your help if legislative re- 
vision be required—we look to the time when 
the regional mechanism may itself be desig- 
nated and authorized to act on behalf of the 
region—perhaps initially as a seventh agency 
in the six state area, but with longer range 
though less precise vision, perhaps as the 
agency within the region.” 

The enthusiasm and sense of commitment 
to the regional idea by all of those who have 
been involved in this effort cannot be better 
expressed than did Mr. White when he said: 

“In conclusion may I say that we are 
proud of what we have achieved—not be- 
cause the dcllars of program generated, or 
even the economics of program-to-adminis- 
trative costs, are that impressive—not at all; 
in fact, given a quick glance they might even 
be cause for question. Rather, we feel—we 
are convinced—that for the purposes of the 
State Technical Services Act we have, out of 
our many hours of effort, and out of our 
many instances of frustration and even, in 
times past, conflict—out of all this we have 
come to believe unanimously that we have 
built new meaning into the Act itself and 
added a new order of magnitude to the effec- 
tiveness of our individual state programs. 
Far from being satisfied, however—or even 
tired—we feel we are just now at a begin- 
ning; we are convinced that given the oppor- 
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tunity to continue, State Technical Services 
in New England can and will show increas- 
ing and impressive results in practical re- 
gionalism.” 

Questions have been raised by a few as to 
why the universities should be involved in a 
program such as State Technical Services. 
Why should the activities not be conducted 
directly by a federal agency or by private 
associations? The clear answer is that univer- 
sities approach their clients with objectivity 
and with no material benefit to gain. Fur- 
ther, they know educational techniques and 
have resources in specialists in many profes- 
sional and academic fields, strong libraries, 
versatile computers, and well equipped lab- 
oratories. These can be drawn upon as needed 
for special assignments with a particular 
business or industry. It would be extremely 
costly, and certainly uneconomic, for any 
other agency to try to duplicate this reser- 
voir of capability. 

While our Association strongly favors the 
State Technical Services Act, we would urge 
amendments to the proposed extension. First, 
we feel that the Act should be extended for 
an indefinite period and at the very least 
for five years A long-range commitment is 
needed to enable universities to “tool up“ 
establish the basic staffing and program- 
ing—to perform the job at the level needed 
and to provide the consistent follow through 
which is essential to enduring effectiveness. 

Secondly, we would propose a funding au- 
thorization of: $18 million for Fiscal Year 
1969; $30 million for Fiscal Year 1970; $42 
million for Fiscal Year 1971 and succeeding 
years. 

These figures are not drawn out of the 
air; they are based upon careful and exten- 
sive study on what is needed to do the job 
and upon the rate at which capabilities can 
be developed. 

Also, at the time our Association testified 
on behalf of the State Technical Services 
Act three years ago, it was with strong con- 
viction that the act should provide not only 
for the dissemination of technological de- 
velopments but also should make possible 
similar programs dealing with the science 
of management. We believe the Act permits 
this interpretation, but in order to clarify 
the point, we would urge that the Congress, 
without amending the Act, would state its 
“sense” that the managerial sciences are in- 
cluded within the scope of the program, This 
is critical because it is management which 
must make the decisions which bring about 
the adoption of new technology and appli- 
cation of new technological developments. 
Therefore, it seems to us to be altogether 
logical that the program should be concerned 
as well with the processes of management 
as with the technology with which manage- 
ment has to deal. If the Congress, however, 
feels that clarification requires amendment 
to establish this end, we would support this 
action, 

Finally, and especially in view of the New 
England experience with a regional approach 
as cited above, we urge that the legislation 
be amended specifically to authorize in- 
creased and more direct funding for regional 
programs. This may be accomplished through 
additional special merit funding or through 
increased federal support of regional pro- 
grams with more than 50% matching as an 
incentive to regionalism, In any event, we 
recommend strongly that it may be made 
possible for regional arrangements to be 
funded directly, subject only to the ap- 
proval of the several state agencies partici- 
pating in the regional plan. 

We thank you for the privilege of ap- 
pearing before you today. We feel that the 
accomplishments and effects of the State 
Technical Services Act have been most en- 
couraging. We are ready and eager to con- 
tinue; we respectfully ask that you make 
it possible for us to do so. 
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PEOPLE WANT H.R. 11837 ENACTED 
TO END FDA’S EFFRONTERY 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1968 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 11837 
and 63 other identical cosponsored or 
sponsored bills before the House Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee 
are aimed at curbing the Food and Drug 
Administration’s power to regulate food 
supplements, including vitamins. 

The move springs from a proposed 
FDA food supplement regulation, pub- 
lished in the Federal Register on June 
18, 1966, to which users of food supple- 
ments throughout the Nation have 
strongly objected. Over the last few days, 
I have spread on these pages extracts 
from various letters I have received. For 
those who have any lingering doubts 
about the will of the American people 
to have freedom of choice in purchasing 
food supplements and vitamins through 
enactment of H.R. 11837, I have asked 
that the following additional extracts be 
here printed in the Recorp: 


May I congratulate you on your Bill H.R. 
11837 regarding the FDA’s proposed regula- 
tions regarding vitamin-mineral supple- 
ments. If they were to get a regulation 
through which would require a crepe warn- 
ing on a vitamin label, it surely would result 
in massive vitamin deficiencies throughout 
the United States. I certainly wonder some- 
times what those people must be thinking 
about when on one hand they are screaming 
about automobile safety, cigarette smoking, 
water pollution, air pollution, etc., and then 
they want to propose a regulation which 
would cut down on the nutritional vitality of 
the nation. 

Certainly it is the responsibility of the 
physician and the medical community to 
make the decision as to whether a vitamin 
supplement is required for the patient and 
not that of government. Paradoxically if the 
Food and Drug Administration were to get 
these regulations through, why then they 
would have to specify exactly what the per- 
son should eat in order that he would not 
need the vitamins which he may not need. To 
take it a step further, he would probably 
have to insist that all meats, vegetables, 
bread food and everything else be assayed to 
make sure that they have the proper amount 
of vitamins and minerals. 

Thank you so much for your efforts re H.R. 
11837, I am writing Chairman Staggers to- 
day, to urge him to schedule hearings at the 
earliest possible moment, without the re- 
port from FDA, if necessary, and in the hear- 
ings to ask FDA to explain why they have 
delayed so long (eight months). Please keep 
up the pressure. This delay on their part is 
pure effrontery to the Congress. To my mind 
FDA in the past, and certainly Dr. Goddard 
now, seem to consider themselves above the 
law and those who make the laws, Their ar- 
rogance is frightening. 

Dr. Goddard’s latest, the absolute prohibi- 
tion of the bioflavonoids, is against medical 
precedent. His panel cited only two sources 
to support their conclusion and even these 
two sources did not flatly assert that the 
bloflavonoids were ineffective, merely stat- 
ing that as a thereapeutic agent it was not 
conclusive. Is that reason to have a nontoxic 
vitamin agent absolutely banned? Your bill 
is now even more a must. 

While our Bills in Congress—H.R. 11837 
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and S. 2749 (which will redefine food sup- 
plements” and remove them from the defini- 
tion of drugs)—are awaiting consideration 
and (hopefully) passage, it seems that Dr. 
Goddard of the Federal Drug Administration, 
after researching 3000 drugs has recommend- 
ed the removal from the market of some 300 
and the first one he is banning is the bio- 
flavonoids and rutin, the heart of Vitamin 
C, which is not a drug at all but a food 
and one which has been found to have many 
wonderful and effective uses. This action is 
impossible to understand since these are 
some of the most important vitamin sub- 
stances of all time, according to many re- 
searchers and consumers. If there is any 
consideration for the health of the people of 
this nation, removing Vitamin C or the main 
substances of Vitamin C will leave a void 
that cannot be replaced. Probably more 
people take the Vitamin C products than 
any other one vitamin. We need urgent ac- 
tion on our bills! What can we do to protect 
our people so that they may continue to 
have the right to the use of food supple- 
ments if they so desire??? 

I am 70 years old and besides lifting 
weights and boxing I run 90 to 120 miles a 
week. In the past two months I have entered 
and completed four Marathons. A Mara- 
thon is 26 miles 385 yards long. I have run 
them all under the four hour limit. In 1968 
I will compete in every run 10 miles or longer 
scheduled in Southern California. How am 
I doing it? On ability to sleep, relax, correct 
thinking, proper nutrition, no smoking, no 
drinking and—by Dr. Goddard’s faulty 
thinking—‘“wasting” astronomical amounts 
of food supplements. But have I wasted my- 
self Rep. Hosmer? 

To convince your fellow Representatives 
and also the Senate of the correctness of 
your bill I suggest you schedule a 30 mile 
run between Dr. Goddard and me. But per- 
haps Dr. Goddard would prefer to run 15 
miles only and have Dr. Frederick Stare of 
Harvard's nutrition foundation finish for 
him, 


I am very grateful to you for introducing 
the bill, H.R. 11837, which will redefine “food 
supplements” in the Food and Drug Act, 
hopefully to end this harassment of our 
vitamin industry, health food stores, and 
give we users freedom to choose what vita- 
mins we feel are necessary for our well-be- 
ing without the indignity of having to 
secure a prescription from a physician, who 
would probably not know as much about the 
use of vitamins as we do, which is tanta- 
mount to forcing people to have a prescrip- 
tion to buy food. 


Although only sojourning in California I 
want to express my appreciation for your 
sponsoring of H.R. 11837. Must the govern- 
ment continue to interfere in our private 
lives? And this means a lot to we of the 
Senior citizen stripe. 

It is the right of Americans, in a free 
society, to purchase and consume food sup- 
plements at their own discretion. Thank you 
for taking the position—H.R. 11837. 

Since 1959 we have been experimenting 
with natural food supplements and vitamins 
in our work in preventive nutrition. I have 
used them myself with gratifying results of 
good health. I was especially alarmed over 
the FDA’s attempt to limit vitamin C sup- 
plements to 70 milligrams, the established 
minimum daily requirement. Why should 
anyone be limited to a minimum of what he 
needs? I have found that my need is from 
900 to 1200 milligrams of supplemental C 
daily to keep up with my rugged schedule. 

We refer to your efforts in introducing H.R. 
11837 which would blow the whistle on Dr. 
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Goddard’s efforts to load us Senior Citizens 
with doctor bills and restrict us to vitamins 
and minerals prescribed by a doctor. Such 
would increase our expenses . . Dr. God- 
dard advocates reducing the penalties for 
using marijuana, a dangerous thing for peo- 
ple to use. Yet he wishes to restrict our 
uses of vitamin and minerals, something that 
never ever harmed a person. But is a big help 
for us to keep out of doctors offices most of 
the time. 

I wish to congratulate you for introducing 
H.R. 11837 which is to amend the Federal 
Food Drug and Cosmetic Act to include a 
definition of “food supplements”. It is heart- 
ening to find one who stands for the pres- 
ervation of the human rights and liberties 
of Free American citizens. What we need are 
more men like yourself, who still believe in 
allowing free people to think and act for 
themselves and who will protect their rights 
to do so. 

I am not one of your constituents but 
wish to congratulate you on your bill H.R. 
11837. I firmly believe that all Americans 
should be free to use vitamin-mineral food 
supplements of their own choice, free from 
government interference. 

Chemical sprays are killing plant life. 
Killing fish life. Killing bird life, Killing 
four-footed animal life. Yet, Dr. Goddard 
tells me these same chemicals won't harm 
me. But natural vitamins will. And food sup- 
plements will. So he must dry up my . 
Is Congress going to let him? 


PROTECTION OF RECREATION RE- 
SOURCES FROM DESTRUCTION BY 
HIGHWAY CONSTRUCTION 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 2, 1968 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, several 
times I have complimented Montana con- 
servationists for backing a law aimed at 
protecting valuable recreation resources 
from destruction due to necessary high- 
way construction. 

Montana has one of the most effective 
laws in the United States. How it works 
was described in a feature article pub- 
lished in the Great Falls Tribune of April 
18, 1968. Believing this conservation leg- 
islation to be of general interest, I ask 
unanimous consent that the article, 
written by staff writer John Kuglin, be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

“Keep EM CROOKED,” Says STATE Boarp— 

An EYE FoR AN EYE AND A FISH FOR A 

FISH 


(By John Kuglin) 

Montana Crry.—Conservation history is 
being made here by the first “mile for a 
mile” application of Montana’s Stream Pres- 
ervation Law. 

The Montana Fish and Game Department 
is requiring the contractor to dig an equal 
footage of crookedness for every yard of 
Prickly Pear Creek eliminated by straight- 
ening for Interstate 15 construction. 

“You might say we’re asking an eye for 
an eye and a tooth for a tooth,” said John 
Peters. His job is enforcement of the stream 
law for the F & G Department. 

“If a creek is 4 miles long before road 
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work it must be 4 miles when the contractor 
is through,” Peters said. “It can’t be just 
34% miles. 

“The shorter the stream, the fewer the 
fish. You can’t cut off channels and elimi- 
nate holes by straightening and have the 
same fish production.” 

Arthur Whitney, chief of fisheries for the 
F & G Department, and Peters, agree that 
fishing won’t be as good in Prickly Pear after 
construction. But they also believe that ap- 
plication of the stream law will minimize 
destruction. 

“To be honest,” Peters said, “we know of 
no way you can completely rebuild a trout 
stream.” 


BRUSH REPLACEMENT | 


He said that Zook Brothers Construction 
Co. of Great Falls, the contractor, will also 
be required to replace brush and reseed bare 
banks with grass. 

“Brushy streams provide the best fishing,” 
Peters said, “even if you occasionally get your 
fiy or lure tangled.” 

Peters cites the Wolf Creek Canyon Inter- 
state 15 project as an example of how a 
stream can be ravaged by a highway. That 
project involved a creek with almost the 
same name as the one at Montana City— 
Little Prickly Pear. 

The Wolf Creek project was undertaken 
before the stream preservation law in 1963. 
Peters has calculated that 1.2 miles of Little 
Prickly Pear were “lost forever” when it was 
channeled to make road construction easier. 

Peters cited studies by two Montana State 
University graduate students on the entire 
Little Prickly Pear drainage. They showed 
that fish production in the interstate area is 
only a fifth of the poundage produced in 
brushy, undisturbed sections. Rock jetties 
were placed to form small pools in the 
straight channels, Peters said, but some of 
them later washed out. 


PHILIPSBURG SUIT 


The tough new “mile for a mile” policy 
resulted in a district court suit in Philips- 
burg last February. The F & G Department 
had asked that a “meander” be added to 
equal what would be lost from the Clark 
Fork River due to the Bearmouth east-west 
portion of Interstate 90. 

The logical place to add more river seemed 
on land owned by Morris Weaver. The land- 
owner brought suit against the department, 
questioning the necessity of taking land for 
stream construction. Weaver dropped his 
suit, Peters said, after the F & G Department 
explained what it was trying to do. 

Peters also travels throughout Montana 
to persuade contractors to reduce silting. “If 
the water is a muddy mess it will eliminate 
most fish reproduction, but it won’t kill 
them, Peters said. 

Silt was a problem on a portion of the 
Prickly Pear project. The contractor re- 
cently constructed a culvert and earth- 
filled crossing to keep equipment out of the 
creek. 

Peters spends most of his time trying to 
convince highway builders to locate away 
from streams. Powwows are conducted with 
Highway Department engineers before the 
right-of-way route is finalized. 

The F & G Department was successful in 
keeping the road away from the Madison 
River between the Raynold Pass Y and Moose 
Creek. A route away from the Bighole River 
was negotiated for Interstate 15 construction 
between Divide and Glen. 

CRAIG COMPROMISE 

In the Missouri River Canyon north of 
Craig, F & G attempted to keep Interstate 15 
out of the bottomland and away from the 
river. “This was a compromise, but we didn’t 
come out too bad,” Peters said. 

Engineers wanted to change the stream 
channel of Poindexter Slough to facilitate 
construction of the Interstate 15 project near 
Dillon. Instead, plans were changed for three 
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bridges over this Beaverhead River back- 
water. The bridges are only one-quarter mile 
apart. 

The first stream preservation law squeaked 
through the 1963 Legislature for a two-year 
trial period. It had heated opposition from 
irrigators and other factions. There was only 
one dissenting vote in each house when a 
tougher version was passed in 1965. 

Here is how the 1965 law works: 

Preliminary road project plans which could 
affect a stream or its tributaries must be 
submitted to the F & G Commission. The law 
only applies to state, county and city gov- 
ernment. 

Within 30 days after it gets the plans, the 
commission must notify the applicant if por- 
tions of the plans are objectionable and give 
recommendations. 

The applicant has 15 days to refuse to meet 
the recommendations. 

A district court judge will then appoint 
a three-man arbitration committee. The de- 
cision of the committee shall be binding. 

The act does not apply to the State Water 
Conservation Board, irrigation districts or 
any irrigation project. 

Even though the federal Bureau of Public 
Roads does not have to cooperate with the 
law, it has, Peters said. 

It’s a different story with the Army Corps 
of Engineers. 

In an issue of “Montana Outdoors,” an 
Official F & G Department publication, an 
attack was unleashed on the corps, entitled 
“Ravage the River.” 

The article was sprinkled with quotes on 
conservation by President Johnson and 
photos showing destruction of the Fisher 
River in northwestern Montana for reloca- 
tion of the Great Northern Railroad. 

“Since the corps is not an agency of state 
government the provisions of our stream 
preservation law do not apply to them,” the 
article said. “The intent of Montana’s citi- 
zens as reflected in their legislature is ap- 
parently of little or no concern to them.” 


WILLINGBORO, N.J., LEADS THE 
WAY IN EDUCATIONAL TV 


HON. WILLIAM T. CAHILL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1968 


Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Speaker, I was truly 
impressed on the occasion of a personal 
visit to the Willingboro Public School 
District, of Burlington County, recently 
for the purpose of participating in a 
closed-circuit television discussion with 
students in the social studies course of 
the John F. Kennedy High School. For 
approximately 30 minutes, we discussed 
in depth Vietnam—the involvement of 
the United States and possible solutions 
to this worldwide problem. The program 
was taped and will, of course, be shown 
to all of the students in this high school. 

Mr. Speaker, the Willingboro Public 
School District of Burlington County, 
N.J., has been conducting an ESEA title 
II project concerned with the use of in- 
structional television as an educational 
tool. With the initial receipt of funds the 
school district has installed a television 
production center in its high school and 
has employed a staff of production, cur- 
riculum, and consultant personnel. 

The project, which is authored and 
administered by Mr. John Rosser, is con- 
centrating its efforts on four areas—ele- 
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mentary school science, secondary school 
social studies, sex education for grades 
5 through 12, and in-service training of 
teachers. The prime objective in each of 
these areas is to demonstrate new and 
innovative ways of using closed-circuit 
television and as a means to improving a 
reinforcing instruction. 

During the second phase of the proj- 
ect, the school district plans to develop 
videotaped lessons at the preschool and 
adult education levels which will then be 
aired into the homes via the community 
television channel. The activities of all 
phases of the project are being coordi- 
nated and evaluated through the efforts 
of professional consultants, educators, 
television production personnel, and 
capable members of the community. 

The future of education will be 
strongly influenced by the use of tech- 
nology to include television. In order to 
prepare for the future it is extremely 
important that school districts such as 
Willingboro demonstrate and evaluate its 
effective use. 

I am personally satisfied after my visit 
to Willingboro, my discussions with Dr. 
Gabriel H. Reuben, superintendent of 
schools, and Mr. John Rosser, admin- 
istrative assistant in charge of research 
and development, that the use of televi- 
sion in education is in its infancy and 
will continue to play a greater and more 
effective role in the days ahead. 

I congratulate the Willingboro Public 
School District, of Burlington County, its 
elected and appointed officials, and the 
participating teachers and students on 
an outstanding performance in this im- 
portant and innovative educational pro- 
gram. 


AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 
HON. GEORGE McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 2, 1968 


Mr. McGOVERN. On February 1, Mr. 
President, I discussed in a Senate speech 
our lack of research and factual informa- 
tion on both the economic and the so- 
cial cost of consolidation of farms and 
the consequent migration of rural citi- 
zens to the overcrowded central cities of 
the United States. 

We are pouring a great deal of money 
into the search for ways to boost agri- 
cultural production, although we are 
struggling with surpluses, but very little 
into research on how to market our pres- 
ent production and maintain some sort 
of stability in agriculture. 

The Des Moines Register recently pub- 
lished an excellent editorial on the sub- 
ject of research on maintaining farm 
prices and income, and human adjust- 
ments to agricultural change. I ask 
unanimous consent that the editorial be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

POLITICS IN AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 

Iowa officers of the National Corn Growers 
Association and the president of the Iowa 
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Fertilizer and Chemical Association have 
complained that the federal government is 
allocating more money for cotton and cot- 
tonseed research than it is for research on 
corn and soybeans. They argue that the corn 
crop is much more important than cotton, in 
terms of its total value. They also point out 
that the soybean crop is worth more money 
than the cotton crop. 

It may be that the allocations of funds 
among various kinds of crop research are un- 
wise. But the value of crops is not necessarily 
a good index of where the research money 
ought to be spent. 

Money for research ought to be allocated 
on the basis of scientific judgment about the 
importance of the prospective knowledge to 
be gained. It is conceivable that larger funds 
are justified for research on cotton and cot- 
tonseed at the moment than for corn and 
soybeans. 

Allocations of research money should not 
be made on the basis of political pulling and 
hauling. The Iowans complained that the 
Southern congressmen who dominate the 
committees on agriculture in Congress are 
responsible for swinging a disproportionate 
share of the research money to cotton. So 
they want to apply political pressure to get 
more research money for corn and soybeans. 

The main problems of American farmers, 
including both cotton growers and corn 
growers, are not the problems of improving 
production technology. The biggest problems 
are those having to do with maintaining 
stable prices of farm products, high incomes 
for farmers and the human adjustments to 
agricultural change. 

We haven’t heard of any farm pressure 
groups urging the Department of Agriculture 
or the Land Grant universities to spend more 
research money on these problems. Instead, 
they quarrel about who can get the most 
money for speeding up the production of 
new farm technology, thereby increasing the 
surplus problem and making the human 
problems of farming more difficult to handle. 

We propose an allocation of research funds 
for a study of how to evaluate agricultural 
production research. 

What farm production research promises 
the greatest returns for the public as a 
whole? How will the benefits from the pro- 
posed research be shared as between con- 
sumers and farmers? Will the general public 
derive the major benefit, as in the case of 
most production-increasing technology, with 
the farmer paying the cost in the form of 
lower returns? How can the benefits and 
costs of agricultural production research be 
shared fairly? 

Farmers and farm organizations are short- 
sighted when they ask for more production 
research and never say a word about studies 
to show the consequences of that research 
on farmers’ incomes. They ought to insist 
on such studies first. 


ISSUES OF 1968 


HON. JOHN W. WYDLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1968 


Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
afternoon the Honorable GERALD R. FORD, 
minority leader of the U.S. House of Rep- 
resentatives, spoke before the 50th an- 
nual meeting of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. Mr. Forp 
spoke on the issues of 1968 and he was 
asked to give a partisan speech stating 
the position of the Republican Party on 
those issues which will be decisive in the 
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presidential election campaign this com- 
ing fall. Representing the Democratic 
Party was its newest contender for the 
top position, the Vice President of the 
United States HUBERT H. HUMPHREY. 

Mr. Fornp’s speech set forth the issues 
that face America in a dramatic and ef- 
fective fashion. It made clear that Amer- 
ica needs new leadership and pointed out 
most correctly that the unity the country 
needs cannot come from a divided Demo- 
cratic Party. I recommend the reading 
of this speech to all my colleagues. It 
follows: 

IssvUEs OF 1968 
(By Geran R. FORD) 

President Blount, Mr. Chairman, Ladies 
and Gentlemen: Thank you for your generous 
introduction. 

I'm always a little uncomfortable about 
being presented to a mixed audience as “the 
Minority Leader of the House.” 

All you ladies know who the minority 
leader of the house is—a husband! 

On the other hand, though, we husbands 
know very well who’s the real “Speaker of 
the House.” 

Since I’m simply a potential candidate for 
Congress from the Fifth District of Michigan 
and for Speaker of the next Republican 
House of Representatives, I'm honored to 
share this hour with the “next-to-newest” 
declared contender for the Presidency. 

I hope nobody else has entered or quit 
since I left my office 15 minutes ago. 

You know, the last time Vice President 
Humphrey and I were paired on a program 
I formerly assured him that I had no designs 
on his present job. Since then, it’s turned out 
that nobody has. 

I really welcome our distinguished Vice 
President’s decision to offer himself to the 
Democratic Party as the conservative’s only 
choice, the last-ditch defender of the Con- 
federate dollar, the life-long foe of Mc- 
Carthyism and the wholly involuntary cham- 
pion of the Johnson-Humphrey Administra- 
tion. 

You can’t help but admire a First Mate 
who stands on the burning deck after every- 
body from Captain to Cabin Boy has fled. 
If anyone can extract a campaign theme of 
“happiness and joy” from such circum- 
stances I cannot cast the first stone at him. 

Besides, Bobby already has. 

After all that’s happened on the political 
scene lately anyone who keeps on making 
predictions about the 1968 campaign is either 
a fool or a Washington columnist, or both. 
(No disrespect intended to Mr. Lloyd Jones!) 

But there is one sign that stands out like 
& sore thumbprint on everybody’s crystal ball 
—the American people are fed up and fear- 
ful, yes, they are anxious and angry, about the 
way things are going with their country. 

Like a gathering summer storm, a power- 
ful demand and determination for change is 
stirring all across our land. And it is far from 
certain where this pent-up force will strike, 
whether its consequences will be for good 
or evil. These are the times, as Tom Paine 
said, that try men’s souls—sometimes they 
summon patriots to action, and sometimes 
they raise demagogues to power. 

I am glad that you asked me to talk today 
about the issues of 1968. There is a very real 
danger in this era of instantaneous mass 
communications that the basic and funda- 
mental issues of our national life may get 
lost in the excitement of a rip-snorting, bare- 
knuckle, no-holds-barred personal fistfight 
for political power. Issues are important, and 
part of the trouble we are in today stems 
from the fact that they have been too long 
fuzzed up and glossed over. 

Your program over the past three days has 
been tremendously impressive. It is issue- 
oriented and action-oriented. I daresay the 
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brains and experience, the resources and the 
constructive energies represented in this 
room and by those who have participated in 
your previous pr could not be dupli- 
cated in any other capital city in the world 
today. 

Unfortunately, I must also say the recent 
scenes of anarchy and senseless destruction 
witnessed only a few blocks away from this 
hotel could not be duplicated to such a de- 
gree in any other world capital—except per- 
haps by the Red Guard outrages in Peiping. 

That is the magnitude of the gap between 
the vision of America we have always cher- 
ished and the way it really is in 1968. 

Issues in a political campaign are not made 
by politicians, 

There are no “Republican issues” and 
“Democratic issues.” There are only Ameri- 
can issues and they emerge from events. An 
issue arises when matters of public contro- 
versy are ripe for decision. Thus the issues 
of 1968 are not dull abstractions—they are 
demands for action. 

I believe there are at least four key issues 
of the 1968 campaign already evident. They 
are issues which affect every man, woman 
and child and perhaps unborn Americans 
as well. 

Possibly we can be grateful these unborn 
generations cannot vote, considering the way 
their unwed mothers and unwashed fathers 
have been behaving lately on our college 
campuses. 

Americans are going to ask what their 
next national leadership is going to do to 
protect their lives, the safety of their homes 
and their worldly goods, their security on 
the public streets and at work and worship 
and play. They are going to insist there be 
one standard of justice for all. They are going 
to ask whether the law will be enforced 
firmly and fairly for the protection of law- 
abiding citizens, or with a special tolerance 
for certain types of lawbreakers. They are 
going to expect from their future leaders an 
example of respect for law and decisive ac- 
tion to prevent trouble before it starts, Un- 
just laws can be changed by democratic proc- 
esses, but they cannot be defied. 

This is going to be a major issue of 1968, 
perhaps even larger than it already looms. 
I am a lawyer by profession as well as a 
lawmaker by inclination at the sufferance of 
my constituents. Thomas Jefferson, who was 
certainly no reactionary and whose manual 
still guides our legislative procedures in the 
Congress, once observed that the execution 
of the laws is more important than the 
making of them. What we need most to- 
day are not more laws, but perhaps better 
laws, and certainly better execution of the 
laws we have. I profoundly believe that law 
is the basis of civilized society. I believe 
that law exists to protect the weak, that it 
provides a minority with its only sure shield 
against the tyranny of the majority. What- 
ever the grievances of any individual or 
group, however much he may have been 
wronged, there is no safety for him or for 
any of us outside the law. 

The Republican record on the issue of 
law enforcement is a proper source of pride 
for me as our party leader in the House. 
The Democratic record is puzzling, to say 
the least. Republican initiatives greatly 
strengthened and improved the President's 
proposed Law Enforcement and Criminal 
Justice Act of 1967, notably by requiring 
that Federal funds be channeled through 
the States which under the Constitution 
have the primary role in police power. Al- 
though this Republican initiative and 
change won the support of 49 of the 50 Gov- 
ernors, the House bill has been allowed to 
languish in the Senate, despite Newark, de- 
spite Detroit, despite the second burning of 
Washington and the hundred other disturb- 
ances, because the Attorney General wants 
to dole out the money directly to city politi- 
cians. Similarly, the Republican-sponsored 
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Federal anti-riot bill, which passed the 
House overwhelmingly in 1966 and again in 
1967, was only recently enacted by the Sen- 
ate as part of the 1968 Civil Rights package. 

Crime and law enforcement is just one as- 
pect, of course, of the wide array of pressing 
problems facing our cities. It is small com- 
fort to observe that the big cities of Ameri- 
ca have long been the citadels of Demo- 
cratic political power. Whatever else, the 
Democrats have not solved the mushrooming 
problems of our metropolitan areas and 
their efforts have in fact multiplied our 
urban problems. 

As John W. Gardner commented short- 
ly before he resigned as Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. “There is bitter- 
ness and anger toward our institutions that 
wells up when high hopes turn sour. Cyni- 
cism concerning all leaders, all officials, all 
social institutions is continually fed and re- 
newed by the rage of people who expect too 
much and got too little.” 

The Democratic Party has been in power 
in the White House for 27 of the last 35 
years, for 29 of those years in Congress, for 
all but two years of the 20 I have served in 
the House. During those years the Demo- 
crats have poured billions upon billions of 
dollars of Federal money into programs sup- 
posedly designed to solve the very problems 
that are erupting into domestic violence to- 
day. If it is true nothing succeeds like suc- 
cess, what we are witnessing now is that 
nothing fails so spectacularly as failure. 

Daniel P. Moynihan, the former Assistant 
Secretary of Labor and a liberal who now 
heads the Harvard-MIT Joint Center for 
Urban Affairs, has stated frankly: “We must 
abandon the notion that the nation, espe- 
cially the cities of the nation, can be run 
from agencies in W: n.” 

This is precisely the Republican approach. 
Republicans propose—and in some recent 
legislative victories have actually succeeded— 
in decentralizing our attack on America’s 
complex problems which have defied the 
Federal bureaucracy for two generations. 

Republicans would redirect these costly 
and ineffective programs through block 
grants and revenue sharing that would fun- 
nel Federal funds to State and local govern- 
ments to meet local needs. 

The problems of each of our 50 States, of 
our thousands of cities and counties and 
other jurisdictions, are not identical, and no 
bureaucrat in Washington is competent to 
prescribe for all of them. The Republican 
block-grant approach has been successfully 
incorporated into the Federal Comprehensive 
Health Act, the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act, the Air Quality and Meat 
Inspection Acts of the last session and the 
previously-mentioned Law Enforcement As- 
sistance Act now hanging fire in the Senate. 

A Republican Administration and a Re- 
publican Congress would restore even more 
authority and leeway in problem solving to 
States and local governments, under a Re- 
publican administration, along with the nec- 
essary Federal funds. We would do this not 
because of a sterile ideological devotion to 
State’s Rights but simply because of experi- 
ence has proved the present way—massive 
Federal mismanagement from Washington— 
wastes time and money and doesn’t solve the 
problems. 

To move on to a third issue of 1968, related 
to crime and the crisis of our cities, and to 
some degree (though the evidence is conflict- 
ing) connected with racial disturbances, 
there is the problem of finding jobs for the 
hard-core unemployed. Here the Democrats 
look as always to the application of more 
Federal money filtered through more Federal 
programs, though recently there has been 
some Bobby-come-lately lip service to private 
industry programs. 

I don’t need to describe to this audience 
the successes of many local programs enlist- 
ing the resources of business and labor and 
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community leadership in training and 
matching men and jobs. Nor do I need to 
dwell on the shabby performance and shock- 
ing scandals that have plagued the over- 
publicized Poverty War approach of the 
Democrats. I need only say that the affir- 
mative Republican response to this issue 
would greatly expand private participation 
through tax incentives such as those in 
the Human Investment Act and other pro- 
posals. 

Next in our survey of the issues of 1968 
comes the one which perhaps should be 
placed first, because unless it can be re- 
solved successfully all the rest go by the 
boards 


I speak now of the urgent necessity of 
restoring, after seven years, some sem- 
blance of fiscal responsibility to our Fed- 
eral budget. We on the Republican side, as 
you know, have been to do some- 
thing about this for years. We’re still trying 
and won't give up. 

We have been rewarded for our concern 
by Presidential taunts of obstructionism 
and “wooden soldiers of the status quo.” 
What the great spenders never will acknowl- 
edge, and most people don’t realize, is that 
Democratic inflation since President Eisen- 
hower left office has clipped the Social Se- 
curity checks of every senior citizen, the 
pensions of every disabled veteran, the wel- 
fare benefits of every needy family and the 
savings and fixed incomes of every Ameri- 
can by nearly 20 cents out of every dollar, 

No wonder President Johnson himself de- 
scribed inflation as “the cruelest tax of all.” 
It is taken primarily from the pittances of 
the poor. But to this hour he persists in us- 
ing this cruel tax to pay for the heavy bur- 
dens of a major war in Vietnam without 
being willing to forgo the frills of spend- 
ing as usual on the domesic front. 

To be sure, the President now seeks a 
10% surtax on the Federal income tax. The 
prospect of at least another $20 billion def- 
icit this coming fiscal year has touched off 
a crisis of confidence that threatens the 
American dollar in world markets, and the 
Chairman of the Federal Reserve Board, Wil- 
liam McChesney Martin, recently curled the 
hair of every American over 50 by warning 
the American Society of Newspaper Editors 
that “the nation is in the midst of the worst 
financial crisis since 1931.” 

Mr. Martin said we “have been living in 
a fool’s paradise” and that continued failure 
to put our fiscal house in order might well 
lead “to uncontrollable inflation and eventual 
deflation or depression.” 

If what Mr. Martin and other administra- 
tion experts and leading economists say pub- 
licly and privately is even half correct, we 
cannot make partisan capital of our fiscal 
crisis—we must do something to correct it 
now. It is true the Democrats in 1932 de- 
liberately withheld their cooperation and let 
the worldwide financial panic worsen and the 
domestic depression deteriorate from No- 
vember to March until their Administration 
could be inaugurated; I cannot believe any 
Republican would advocate repaying this in 
kind today. 

But if President Johnson has really re- 
moved himself from partisan politics this 
year, if he really wants Republican support in 
the Congress for meaningful fiscal reforms, 
he must now lay it on the line to the Ameri- 
can people. 

The President will have my cooperation, 
and that of the Republican minority, when he 
tells the nation plainly that the time has 
come to pay the piper, that he wants real and 
substantial reductions in Federal spending 
and in future spending authority, that he 
will set realistic priorities for domestic pro- 
grams in the face of wartime demands, and 
that all this will go hand in hand with the 
tax increase he considers necessary. 

Unless we can work together, Democrats 
and Republicans, to head off the danger to 
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our dollar and our domestic economy with 
the President’s full public support, this too 
will be a major issue of 1968. If LBJ puts poli- 
tics first it could be the issue for the next 
35 years. 

I have come to the end of my catalog of 
issues without touching on Vietnam. There is 
a fine line which some of us who still believe 
in old-fashioned patriotism try to observe 
when our country is at war and more than 
half a million Americans are involved. 

I still find no fault with the counsel of the 
late General MacArthur that “anybody who 
commits the land power of the United States 
on the continent of Asia ought to have his 
head examined.” But we are there. I must 
also say that anyone who jeopardizes or de- 
lays the successful conclusion of that con- 
flict for a few long-haired votes ought to 
have not only his head but his heart ex- 
amined, 

Only the President as Commander in Chief 
ean conduct a war involving American lives 
and the record is clear that I have disagreed 
often with the way this war has been con- 
ducted. But our national objective now is 
to bring North Vietnam to the peace table. 
I will do nothing to disrupt it. 

Our total defense posture, the failures of 
the Johnson-Humphrey Administration to 
attend to long-range military needs or to 
meet such challenges as the capture of the 
Pueblo and the Soviet penetration of the 
Middle East, are and should be proper sub- 
jects for campaign discussion. But time for- 
bids it today. 

Personal safety, economic stability, na- 
tional security, new directions to solve the 
problems of the cities, create jobs and 
strengthen law enforcement, these are some 
of the issues that are stirring the winds of 
change in America. They are very important 
and fundamental issues and the difference 
between the two parties over them has been 
demonstrated in actions as well as words. 

I think Republicans refiect the feelings of 
the majority of the American people on these 
issues at this point in history. I do not be- 
lieve Americans will buy the silly idea that 
the changes they want can be ensured 
through a simple switch of names at the 
top of the Democratic ticket. I feel it in my 
bones that we are going to win a resounding 
mandate in November—not a Republican 
victory, but a victory for America. 

I was asked to make a partisan speech here 
today, as spokesman for my party, and I 
have. But partisanship has to stop some- 
where. 

The things that unite us as Americans are 
far more enduring than the things that di- 
vide us—even in an election year. 

As the campaign gets hotter, let’s all re- 
member to singe but never to burn. . that 
not just the hippies, but all of us, would 
lots rather make love than war... that 
both Democrats and Republicans are striving 
together to create a more perfect Union, with 
liberty and justice for all. 

Our unwritten compact of respect for the 
convictions of others and faith in the de- 
cency of others, allows Americans the luxury 
of rugged political competition. Let's all 
work to banish war from our shrinking 
world and hate from our expanding hearts— 
to make this whole planet as full of friend- 
ship and felicity as this room today. 

Thank you. 


WARSAW GHETTO UPRISING 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 2, 1968 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, both the 
Senate and the House of Representatives 
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adopted a concurrent resolution recog- 
nizing the 25th anniversary of the War- 
saw ghetto uprising. In doing this, the 
U.S. Congress has helped to immortalize 
the 40,000 heroic Jews in Poland who 
chose to fight and die for freedom, 
dignity, and honor rather than submit 
to the physical and spiritual humiliation 
of life in captivity and ultimate extermi- 
nation. 

In 1940 Nazi forces had crowded into 
a cramped ghetto in Warsaw nearly one- 
half million Jews from Warsaw and 
other sections of Poland. Inhuman liv- 
ing conditions and a starvation diet 
claimed the lives of some 85,000 people 
by 1942, and in that year over 300,000 
people were transferred from the ghetto 
to labor and extermination camps. By 
the next spring only 40,000 Jews were 
known to be in the Warsaw ghetto. 

Benn Friedman, in an article published 
in the Philadelphia Jewish Times, on 
April 18, 1968, wrote: 

It is April, 1943, on the First Seder of 
Passover, when the Jews of Warsaw, hemmed 
in, crowded, pushed and mauled behind a 
ten-foot brick wall, learn irrevocably all in 
the Ghetto are destined for the gas cham- 
bers. They had been told by their Nazi cap- 
tors that a selected number was “being sent 
only to labor camps” but secret messages tell 
the bloodied truth: All were to die, to solve 
the Jewish Problem. 


They would not be passive victims. 
With whatever weapons they made for 
themselves, or received through the 
Polish underground, the 40,000 waged a 
well-organized military attack against 
their captors on April 18. For nearly 4 
weeks they fought occupation forces and 
resisted all Nazi advances against the 
ghetto. 

The Nazis pummeled the ghetto and 
those within with machineguns, incen- 
diary bombs, heavy artillery, explosives, 
and tanks. 

By April 29, more than 5,000 Warsaw 
Jews had been killed in action, murdered 
in their houses, or found dead in the 
wreckage. Many of the dead were never 
found. After 5 weeks of unending bom- 
bardment the Warsaw ghetto was de- 
stroyed and the 20,000 Jews, weak and 
wounded, who escaped the flaming ruins, 
were shipped to camps outside Poland. 

The 40,000 did not fight for their lives. 
They knew that they were doomed, but 
they fought as soldiers, as free men and 
women, and provided a legacy of inspi- 
ration wherever freedom and the prog- 
ress of civilization are cherished. 


CONGRATULATIONS TO 
GRADUATES 


HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1968 

Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, each year 
as thousands of fine young men and 
women graduate from high school in 
the First District of Tennessee, it is my 
privilege to congratulate them on their 
achievement by letter and by sending 
them a copy of “The American’s Creed.” 
These young graduates will soon be 
accepting their places as responsible 
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citizens and leaders of our community 
and the Nation. This year, I am espe- 
cially proud to personally write each 
graduate, by way of an individual letter, 
and enclosing a copy of “The American’s 
Creed,” as follows: 


Dear (name of graduate): Please accept 
my sincere congratulations on your gradu- 
ation. 

I know this is a significant occasion . . 
one which you will always remember with 
pride. May your diploma be the key that 
opens the door to a wonderful future. 

As a memento of this achievement, I am 
enclosing the American’s creed which has a 
special message for all of us. I hope this 
creed will prove an inspiration and a guide 
as you start on a new journey in life. 

As your Congressman, if I can ever be 
helpful to you in any way, please feel free 
to get in touch with me. 

Best wishes for every success and all the 
good things that life can bring. 

Sincerely, 
JAMES H. QUILLEN, 
Member of Congress. 


THE AMERICAN’S CREED 
(By William Tyler Page) 

I believe in the United States of America 
as a government of the people, by the people, 
for the people; whose just powers are derived 
from the consent of the governed; a democ- 
racy in a Republic; a sovereign Nation of 
many sovereign States; a perfect Union, one 
and inseparable; established upon those prin- 
ciples of freedom, equality, justice and hu- 
manity for which American patriots sacri- 
ficed their lives and fortunes. 

I therefore believe it is my duty to my 
Country to love it; to support its constitu- 
tion; to obey its laws; to respect its flag; 
and to defend it against all enemies. 

Presented to (name of graduate) with con- 
gratulations upon High School graduation. 
May the future bring you success, happiness, 
and achievement in the highest ideals of 
American citizenship. 


I wanted to make this information 
available to my colleagues and to the 
readers of the REcorp, as my letters will 
be going out in the mail within the next 
few days. It is my desire, as First District 
Congressman of Tennessee, to be of all 
the help possible to the graduate, and in 
my letter I state: 

As your Congressman, if I can ever be help- 
ful to you in any way, please feel free to get 
in touch with me, 


THE NEW NIXON 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 2, 1968 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I am 
sure that Senators have noted the excel- 
lent reception accorded the appearance 
of former Vice President Richard Nixon 
before the American Society of Newspa- 
per Editors. From all published reports 
Mr. Nixon impressed this critical audi- 
ence with his knowledge and with the ob- 
vious ability his experience has given 
him. 

The editor of the Columbia Record, 
John A. Montgomery, of Columbia, S.C., 
was in Washington for Mr. Nixon’s ap- 
pearance and has written an excellent 
editorial which succinctly summarizes 
the positions taken by Mr. Nixon on the 
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issues of the day. Because of the wide 
interest in this speech and the very thor- 
ough treatment given it by the Columbia 
Record editorial, I believe this editorial 
deserves attention. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial, entitled “The New 
Nixon,” as published in the Columbia 
Record of April 24, 1968, be printed in 
the Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE New NIxon 

WASHINGTON.—As newspaper editors of 
America swarmed into the lobby of The 
Shoreham on the way to hear Gov. Nelson 
Rockefeller sound his opening call for a 
Republican draft, there was an air of antici- 
pation of a great event. They would hear 
a clarion summons to rally behind a charis- 
matic knight, the one man in the Presi- 
dential race who could cover any campaign 
millions the Kennedys laid on the line. 

But the New York Governor’s speech, 
which he read eloquently from a manuscript, 
was dull from the start. It was neither in- 
spired nor inspiring. The audience listened 
in silence. The self-pronounced non-candi- 
date who sought a public mandate made 
some good points, but the one that stood out 
was his assertion that if New York could 
spend 17 billion dollars for urban rehabili- 
tation, the country could spend 150. 

Nixon spoke the next day. There was little 
enthusiasm in the crowd for the two-time 
loser. But when the Eisenhower Vice Presi- 
dent stepped out before a microphone on a 
bare stage and began to speak without a 
note, he won his listeners from the start. 
They laughed at his humor, spontaneously 
applauded his statements of policy, and gave 
him a standing ovation at the finish. 

His performance began with an opening 
statement in which he said he hoped he 
would not fiunk debating this time. He noted 
that more hats had been thrown out of 
the ring than were thrown into it. He 
pointed out that excessive statements usually 
made the headlines, but that his efforts to 
bring the country back into order and bal- 
ance would be less sensational. 

Then he subjected himself to the probing 
of a panel of four veteran newspapermen 
who did not ask easy questions, in condensed 
form, the questions and answers went like 
this: 

Which comes first, order or progress? The 
budget or the poor? Peace abroad or at 
home? 

The answer to each was, “Both must come 
together.” The poor suffer most from infla- 
tionary results of budgetary irresponsibility. 
Without peace at home we cannot furnish 
leadership abroad. 

What plan do you have for ending the 
Vietnam war? 

I've been discussing the war 14 years. I’ve 
said for the last four years that our policy 
needs correction. We're not putting ade- 
quate emphasis on non-military phases. 
We're not using diplomatic leverage on the 
Soviets. We're not informing the American 
people. I share the view that it is a mistake 
to use power gradually rather than trau- 
matically. I will not say what we should do 
now because we are engaged in delicate 
negotiations and I’m not privy to secret in- 
formation. I don’t think Rusk should resign 
(as Secretary of State). I don’t think we 
should force a North-South Vietnam coali- 
tion. I don’t think the President should go 
anywhere Ho says. The United States should 
have a free hand to negotiate as honorable 
peace as is possible. 

Will you describe the New Nixon? 

He is older. He has acquired some more 
wisdom. (I was wrong in calling for Acheson 
to resign.) I have a better appearance. The 
teenagers Jump up and down for me too, 
you know. One of them congratulated me on 
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a picture of myself, saying, “It doesn’t look 
at all like you.” 

What do you think of the Federal Reserve 
Board chairman’s remark that this is the na- 
tion’s most severe financial crisis of his time? 

The American dollar will not be saved 
by keeping tourists and investments at 
home. That is killing the goose that lays the 
golden eggs. Nor is paper gold the answer. 
Unless the economy is healthy, you’re in 
trouble. Our difficulty is mismanagement in 
the U.S. government. Bankers believe that a 
government that consistently spends more 
than it takes in is a weak government. Rais- 
ing taxes is not a solution without a cut in 
the budget. 

How can we cut the budget? Who cuts it, 
Congress or the President? 

The President, as chief executive officer, 
has information that is available to nobody 
else. He must take the responsibility. He can 
best serve the nation by facing this issue. If 
he does, it will not make him popular with 
his contemporaries, but will raise his stature 
in history. Anything less than Presidential 
action will not do the job. 

What would the urban Negro gain from a 
Republican victory? 

Nothing I could say would get the majority 
of Negro votes. What we need now is not to 
overpromise, but to be candid in what we 
will do and do it. I would not say spend 
$200 million of your tax money. Nothing 
would be more harmful to the urban Negro 
than to raise his food and clothing prices. 
We stand for something for the good of him 
and all Americans. The urban Negro suffers 
most from violence. I do not go along with 
Mayor Daley, but I believe that arsonists are 
potential murderers, and looting is unarmed 
robbery and a potential for riots. We need 
stronger law enforcement procedures. Let’s 
stop crime. 

What would you do about government jobs, 
housing and welfare? 

They are not the answer. More important 
is dignity. Big government spending is not 
the solution. We need greater participation in 
and by private enterprise, for those in the 
ghettos to get into management. I favor 
tax credits for industries for the ghettos. I 
want to see Negroes have an opportunity to 
own their own businesses. It is inconsistent 
that New York has 300,000 unemployed 
Negroes, yet the New York Times last Sunday 
had 48 pages of help wanted ads. What the 
Negro needs is not promises, but that we 
produce. 

How do you expect to attract enough in- 
dependents and disenchanted Democrats to 
win? 

The GOP offers a united party and coali- 
tion. Each Democratic candidate represents 
a segment and subscriber of a policy that has 
led us astray. The Republican Party will pro- 
vide the basis for a new coalition to move 
the country forward. I hope the time has 
ended when people are swayed by promised 
billions. 

How do you assess the Democrats? 

McCarthy will get the intellectual vote. 
Humphrey will have Johnson support. Bobby 
will have the World Bank. I think McCarthy 
will make a good race in the Indiana and 
California primaries, but Bobby will win 
and engage Humphrey in the convention. 
The pros say that Humphrey will prevail. 
I never underestimate what Bobby can do. 
I think he will get the nomination. The 
strongest Democratic ticket would be Bobby 
and Humphrey, or vice versa. They are the 
only ones who could unite the party. 

Will you debate Bobby Kennedy with rel- 
ish? 

With relish? I'd debate him with every- 
thing I've got. I’m too stupid to run away. 
The 1960 debates served a useful purpose; 
they attracted more voters. I’ll debate, and 
I hope I'll do better. It takes only a little 
better to win. 

What effect will George Wallace have on 
both parties? 
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Wallace's strength today stands at 10 per- 
cent, or 8 million votes. Unless there is esca- 
lation in violence in the cities, he will get 
4 million votes in November, or twice as 
much as both “third” parties got when Tru- 
man won. Wallace will hurt the GOP in the 
South and could hurt the Democrats in the 
North and Midwest. The Republicans will 
win in the perimeter states of the South, 
including North Carolina. 

What do you say about the accusation that 
Eisenhower damns you with faint praise? 

His endorsement would be helpful. He be- 
lieves that withholding endorsement before 
the convention would be a coalescing ele- 
ment. 

Why do you refuse to criticize the Vietnam 
peace negotiations? 

I know how delicate international nego- 
tiations can be. I know that a speech by & 
major candidate or government official, or 
an editorial in a major newspaper can be 
disastrous. The one man who has the respon- 
sibility is President Lyndon Johnson, and 
I'll not interfere. J. A. M. 


“RHODESIA” BY A RHODESIAN 
AMERICAN 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1968 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, Mr. John 
G. Kinnear, of Salt Lake City, Utah— 
an American born in Africa—feels we are 
not receiving the truth about Rhodesia. 

In his recent speech he reminded all 
that “Rhodesia’s voice has yet to be 
heard in the courtroom of world opin- 
ion.” 

Mr. Kinnear speaks at every opportu- 
nity to awaken fellow Americans to the 
error of our foreign policies and the 
falsity of our controlled communications 
system. 

I include Mr. Kinnear's speech before 
the Westmoreland Republican Women at 
Portland, Oreg., October 1967, at this 
point: 

AMERICA, 1776—RHODESIA, 1965 
(Address given by John G. Kinnear before 
the Westmoreland Republican Women, 

Portland, Oreg., October 1967) 

It is an honor for me to appear before you 
today and unofficially represent Rhodesia, a 
little 290,000 square mile country some 11,000 
or more miles away. I feel strongly that what 
I have to say has profound bearing, not only 
on the future of Rhodesia, but on the future 
of the United States of America as well. 

As I proceed, I hope you will come to the 
strong realization that Rhodesia is no longer 
an isolated African episode but a problem 
that reaches right into the heart of America, 
becoming a catalyst of American opinion. It 
forces all who stand to be proud of being 
American, all who truly love individual free- 
dom to look back at the basic principles 
upon which this country was founded. 

Iam an African by birth but an American 
by adoption. I have great love for the truths 
I have learned on both continents. I have a 
genuine and unmeasurable love in my heart 
for individual freedom, the American Con- 
stitution and the teachings of America’s 
Founding Fathers. I have, too, a deep love for 
the Rhodesian people, white, black and 
Asiatic . . . this is only natural since I am 
an African by birth. If I accomplish nothing 
else today, I pray I may bridge many gaps of 
misunderstanding about my homeland and 
fortify within you a greater love for yours. 
If I am successful in bridging this gap, I 
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think you will find that there is much, much 
more that unites America with Rhodesia 
than divides her, At least, I am deeply grate- 
ful for the opportunity of showing a side of 
a story that has had little ight shone upon 
it ...a side of the story that all honest 
men will want to examine before they join in 
a chorus of Rhodesian condemnation. Seneca 
once said, “He who decides a case without 
hearing the other side, though he decide 
justly, cannot be considered just.” May I re- 
mind you, ladies and gentlemen, that Rho- 
desia’s voice has yet to be heard in the “court- 
room of world opinion’’—the United Nations. 
BRIEF HISTORY OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
RHODESIA 


To give you a fairly accurate view of Rho- 
desia as she is, I would need several hours 
in which to pursue an historical exploration. 
For our main purpose today I will gloss over 
many facts that are important to gaining 
a full understanding, but try to give you, at 
the same time, a brief history leading up to 
independence. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF RHODES’ PHILOSOPHY FOR 
RHODESIA 


The story of the white man in Rhodesia 
is, indeed, the story of Rhodesia’s founder, 
Cecil John Rhodes, a man of considerable 
vision ... a man about whom a great deal 
has been written both pro and con...a 
man who has left the world a great legacy 
in free enterprise history. Part of his wealth 
is still used to take the world’s finest minds 
to Oxford University theoretically to be edu- 
cated in those ideals which Rhodes himself 
held dear, 

Rhodes, too, had a dream of world peace. 
He believed strongly that the only way world 
peace could be established was to have the 
whole world fall under the cloak of the Brit- 
ish Empire and be advanced through law and 
order, Christianity and British justice. His 
aim to “paint the map of Africa red, British 
red, “was a part of this tremendous ambition. 
Rhodesia was colonized for this purpose. 

In 1890 ... only 77 years ago.. . when Port- 
land was already a thriving metropolis... 
the first 200 whites settled my home town, 
Rhodesia’s capital, Salisbury. Before their ar- 
rival, the wheel was unknown in that region. 
Within two years, a telegraph line linked 
Salisbury with South Africa and Salisbury’s 
first school was established. Within a decade, 
a network of railroads linked Salisbury with 
Beira on the east coast and South Africa to 
the south. 

Rhodes, a man who became one of the 
richest, if not the richest man of his time, 
spent his personal fortune in building his 
dream, Though his income from South 
Africa’s gold fields alone amounted to almost 
$1,000,000 a year (and his real fortune was 
made in diamonds), his banking account 
was overdrawn for about nine months of 
each year and he sometimes paid as much as 
$15,000 a year interest on his overdrafts. 

Rhodes’ dream was, in his own words, to 
found so great a power as hereafter to render 
wars impossible and promote the best in- 
terests of humanity. He died in 1901... 
just as Rhodesia was beginning its great 
mushrooming growth. At this time, Marx 
and Engels had already a well-established 
philosophy that was yet to challenge all 
Rhodes believed in. 

Rhodes’ dream for Rhodesia’s people was 
far from being a racist one. He said, “Equal 
rights for every civilized man south of the 
Zambezi. What is a civilized man? A man 
whether black or white who has sufficient 
education to write his name, has some prop- 
erty, or works; in short, is not a loafer.” 

At his funeral, he was eulogized by the 
Bishop of Mashonaland as a founder of 
cities, industries and nations. The Bishop 
said of him: “His statesmanship was founded 
upon three fundamental principles. He firm- 
ly believed in the imperial instinct, but the 
empire he desired to found must be based not 
on force, but on freedom—a freedom, too, 
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that was to be a liberty guarded by law and 
sanctioned and hallowed by religion. 

“Secondly, he was inspired by a marvelous 
sense of the solidarity of humanity. He lived 
and thought and worked and fought—aye, 
it may be said that he died—for the unity 
of all races in South Africa, and it was to be 
a unity based not on the mere abstract or 
sentimental equality of the philosopher or 
philanthropist, but on the higher, deeper 
and broader equality of rights, dependent on 
equality of responsibility. 

“Lastly, his mind was suffused and almost 
overborne by the thought of progress, and 
this progress was to be based not on the mere 
animal instinct of the man on the pavement, 
but on the equality of opportunity for all...” 

This basic philosophy of Rhodes has be- 
come the very cornerstone of Rhodesian 
thinking. It might be summarized concisely 
by saying that Rhodesians believe that the 
three R’s of democracy are; 1. Reality; 2. Re- 
sponsibility and then 3. Representation, Rho- 
desians believe in an evolution of the elector- 
ate under law and order and not a revolution 
of the electorate under chaos or communism. 

Every Prime Minister of Rhodesia, since 
the country received total self-government 
in 1923, has reiterated Rhodes’ basic phi- 
losophy, in one way or another. 

Sir Godfrey Huggins, a man who served 
seven consecutive terms in the office of 
Premier, put the aims of his party in these 
words: “The goal of the Federal Party, and 
the government it now provides is the 
economic and other advancement of the 
African up to the standard of the European, 
so that they can live side by side in security, 
and without fear. Our future hinges on eco- 
nomic development, which means that there 
must be full scope for the development by 
Europeans and their money, because they, 
at present, set the standards and provide 
the impulse for all development. Africans 
must be allowed to play their part to the 
fullest extent of their capabilities, and they 
must have opportunities to progress to the 
same civilized standards as the Europeans. 
But they should not be spoon fed. They 
must learn to stand on their own and earn 
the privileges of civilization. The future of 
multi-racial countries in Africa can only 
depend on solutions which have non-racial, 
and not racial, bases.” 

Sir Roy Welensky, a personal friend of 
mine, premier from 1956 to 1964, defined 
by Time magazine as a “shouting, sweating 
but engaging demagogue” (April 27, 1962), 
has claimed that Rhodesia is multi-racial 
democracy’s last hope in Africa. Welensky 
defined Rhodes’ philosophy as “partnership”. 
He said: “I believe that the success or fail- 
ure of our experiment in partnership will 
decide the fate of Africa, Partnership is a 
much-maligned word, but the concept, the 
policy, is both strong and realistic. I cannot 
accept the alternatives ... of a continent 
broken up into black and white states with 
legislative barriers between the races, or the 
equally impossible creed of ‘Africa for the 
Africans’ so beloved of what we regard in 
the Federation as the lunatic fringe. Both 
of these views is an admission of failure. I 
know the claptrap used by protagonists of 
both these views: ‘Do you want your daugh- 
ter to marry a black man?’ ‘Every white 
man is an exploiter of the black man and 
our only way to happiness is to drive the 
white man into the sea.’ I know how easy 
it is to get people to swallow these views.” 
All of this from a man branded in the press 
as a “white supremacist.” 

Mr. Ian D. Smith, the present premier of 
Rhodesia, has only emphasized again 
Rhodes’ basic philosophy for that country. 
When interviewed by Albert J. Meyers of 
U.S. News and World Report, November 8, 
1965, he was asked: “Mr. Prime Minister, 
do you think the white citizens of Rhodesia 
ever will be willing to live in a country 
governed by Africans?” He answered: “Yes, 
I do. They accepted this when they accepted 
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the 1961 Constitution—and of course even- 
tual African rule is inherent in that Con- 
stitution. Really, what the Rhodesian has al- 
ways said in the past is that, as long as the 
government is a civilized one, he is prepared 
to accept it... The principle of majority 
rule has been accepted and is enshrined in 
the present Constitution.” 

Smith, in defining the Rhodesian philos- 
ophy today, calls it “meritocracy.” He says: 
“The lesson we learned long ago .. Is that 
in an African context progress by merit can 
be the only guiding principle. . our mission 
is to create civilized conditions here on a 
non-racial basis so the time may come when 
we will not have to think of our government 
as a European or African one but as a Rho- 
desian one .. provided it is based on merit.” 
(Punch Magazine, January 26, 1966). 

Mr. Duncan Sandys, former Conservative 
Commonwealth Secretary, told the London 
Times: “I have met nobody in England or 
Rhodesia who does not accept that majority 
rule must come in due course. But we must 
be sure that the principle of ‘one man, one 
vote’ will not, as in Ghana of Nkrumah, be 
carried to the point where all is decided by 
the vote of one man. Everyone wants to see 
Rhodesia evolve with experience into a 
broadly-based democracy in which all races 
will play a part and not, as in the case of 
Nigeria, be torn asunder by rival ethnic 
groups seeking to impose their domination 
on one another.” London Times, October 20, 
1966). 

This, then, is the development of Rhodes’ 
philosophy: A civilized, prowestern, Chris- 
tain democracy of law and order; responsi- 
bility, equality, partnership, meritocracy, in- 
dividual freedom for all, It opposes mass con- 
formity, slavery, and subjugation of the weak 
and uneducated through either superstition 
or intimidation. It is firmly against chaos and 
communism and supports all moves to devel- 
op understanding and friendship. While 
Rhodesia, like America, has its lunatic fringe 
of extremists of both races, Rhodes’ dream 
lives on. The character assassination of the 
Rhodesian people in the world press is no 
substitute for truth and the poorest example 
of non-objectivity. None of us here is naive 
enough to believe the theory that Rhodesian 
whites, en masse, are a peculiar breed of peo- 
ple overcome by an overwhelming desire to 
keep the African in bondage. The truth is 
that the Rhodesian people are no worse or 
no better morally and mentally than any par- 
ticular people anywhere else in the world. 
There are good and bad among them in nor- 
mal proportions of human frailty. That they 
are bug-eyed fanatics, “white supremacists,” 
is a picture no intelligent person could pos- 
sibly accept . . no matter how many times 
the libelous label is repeated in the press. 

Mr. P. Enahoro, African Editor-in-Chief of 
the Lagos Times in Nigeria, after a visit to 
Rhodesia recently wrote: “I was disconcerted 
to find the country so free of social discrimi- 
nation and color bias, and the picture of 
Rhodesia as a grim police state is a massive 
fraud.” 

The truth is that Rhodesia currently has 
fourteen African representatives in parlia- 
ment, side-by-side with her white repre- 
sentatives. Most of them support Ian Smith. 
Rhodesia’s 600 tribal chiefs, to a man, sup- 
port the Smith government. In a statement 
by the Council of Chiefs, issued November 
2, 1966, it states clearly that the government 
of Rhodesia has their support and concludes: 
“We will stand firmly behind our Prime 
Minister in any steps which he decides to 
take.” This statement surely contradicts 
those who believe Rhodesia to be a Neo- 
Nazi-like state. 

In contrast to this, may I quote you from 
a letter written by a Nigerian to Mr. F. W. 
Corfield, British M.P. (Daily Telegraph, 
October 31, 1966). (Nigeria, you will remem- 
ber, was the British pearl of preparedness for 
self-government—the modern British pat- 
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tern for Africa.) “It is quite some time since 
we heard from you. We hope you are fine. 
As for us, we don’t know if we will survive 
tomorrow. What is happening to the country 
is beyond description. All I can say is that 
there is nothing truer than your distrust of 
an army regime. In all my life I have never 
experienced an army regime to know what 
it is like. Now I can tell you what it means. 
It means a regime where innocent children 
and women are slaughtered at the church 
gates, market places and in a house-to-house 
search for people of one ethnic group by 
another. It is a regime where the police are 
helpless when reports of the atrocities are 
taken to them. What is happening in Nigeria 
cannot be described and I still maintain that 
we were better off under the colonial power 
and I don’t care what people think of me 
when I say this. Do you think under British 
rule one tribe could slaughter other tribes 
by going to church to wait for them and 
mowing them down as they leave? When you 
talk to people about these atrocities, they 
tell you that all developing nations go 
through this. What a shallow excuse. 
If I were Mr. Smith, I would be more 
than ever determined to hang onto my in- 
dependence. It would be better to die in 
London as a laborer than come back to this 
hell on earth where I am more a foreigner 
than I was in London because I happen to 
come from one tribe by accident of birth. 
This is worse than the color discrimination 
between blacks and whites. How we wish 
we had no children now. The situation is 
grave and I wish we could get away from 
the country. Unfortunately, without money 
and with children, we cannot travel or move. 
Pray for us!” 

The story of terrorism in Africa is becom- 
ing almost daily reading fare . no word 
of alarm is heard in the United Nations or 
from our own State Department. Rhodesia, 
however, is condemned without a hearing. 
Even her request for a hearing went un- 
answered. Double standard follows double 
standard every step of the way in the 
Rhodesian crisis. 

In 1953, the Federation of two Rhodesias 
and Nyasaland was formed by the British 
government as a strong central state in the 
heart of Africa. Sir Roy Welensky became 
premier. A decade of British doubletalk 
finally was the cause of its dissolution as the 
British lost the will to govern and acceded 
to the new wave of “Nationalism” sweep- 
ing the continent. Despite Sir Roy's efforts 
to keep the Federation intact, the British 
government maneuvered the situation into 
the country’s breakup. He was sold out. Sir 
Roy commented thereafter: “There is little 
honor left in dealing with the British gov- 
ernment. I say that Britain is utterly reckless 
of the fate of the inhabitants of the present 
Federation.” 

Mr. Winston Field, Southern Rhodesia’s 
Prime Minister at the time of the Federa- 
tion's break-up, was given the same run- 
around when he asked for independence for 
his country when he knew that both North- 
ern Rhodesia (which became Zambia) and 
Nyasaland (which became Malawi) were 
gaining theirs. His request for “in writing, 
of an acceptable undertaking that Southern 
Rhodesia will receive its independence” con- 
currently with the secession of the two other 
territories, received the British reply: “Ac- 
cepted in principle” but nothing in writing 
came. Rhodesia, a country that had already 
been successfully governing itself for over 
forty years, underwent another siege of Brit- 
ish duplicity and double-talk. The other 
two countries, neither one of which had ever 
been self-governing, were given independ- 
ence. Rhodesia’s independence was delayed 
subject to a discussion of “the terms.” No 
discussion of terms was required for Zambia 
or Malawi where constitutions were hurriedly 
written up by the British government. With 
the election of the British Labor Govern- 
ment with its socialist views opposing 
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Rhodes’ philosophy, Rhodesia’s fate was 
sealed. On November 11, 1965, Rhodesia, 
tired of the political run-around, declared 
independence. 

Harold Wilson’s blockade of Beira... 
nothing more than U.N. sanctioned piracy 
. . + proved a fiasco. After vainly blockading 
Rhodesia for seven months, England was 
itself blockaded by its own seamen who went 
on strike. Wilson took “emergency powers” 
against this menace and accused commu- 
nists of instigating this attempt on the na- 
tion. Yet, in Rhodesia, he refused to allow 
any but the communist-trained National- 
ist” terrorists speak for “the people” and 
called “emergency powers” there proof that 
Rhodesia was a “police state.” 

Wilson’s stated purpose, “to bring Rho- 
desia to her knees,” was anxiously backed by 
American Socialists and Liberals. America’s 
Ambassador to the United Nations, Arthur 
Goldberg, dramatically appeared before the 
U.N. Security Council the day following Rho- 
desia’s declaration to announce the follow- 
ing hostile steps against the Smith govern- 
ment: 1. Recall of the U.S. Consul General; 
2. Immediate imposition of a comprehensive 
embargo; 3. A withholding of Rhodesian 
sugar importation; 4. Suspension of all ac- 
tion on Rhodesian application for loan cred- 
it; 5. Warnings to American investors about 
risks of capital investment in Rhodesia; 6. 
Discouragement of private travel to Rhodesia 
by American citizens, This violation of the 
Constitution of the United States and usur- 
pation of Congressional power by the State 
Department and the President is only a part 
of an American policy that has been called 
“a riddle inside an enigma inside a mys- 
tery.” With Constitutional power being giv- 
en to Congress to “regulate commerce with 
foreign nations,” the very constitutional law 
of this great land was violated in efforts to 
support socialist Britain and crush Rhodesia. 
Cocks must have crowed in the shade when 
America, a country that itself declared itself 
independent in the same “illegal” way, not 
followed but LED the United Nations in de- 
manding backing of socialist Britain’s block- 
ade of Rhodesia ... while Britain contin- 
ued, and continues, to trade with North Viet- 
nam and Cuba. Even more alarming than 
this should be the fact that after getting 
America to promote sanctions in the U.N., 
the British have resumed back door trade 
with Rhodesia! According to the Richmond 
News Leader, “The English have been de- 
livering oil (to Rhodesia) at a rate of 56 
tankers a year. Rhodesia’s Deputy Prime 
Minister, John Wrathall, recently announced 
that British companies are trading with Rho- 
desia with the ‘connivance of the British 
Board of Trade.’ Over $16 million in British 
exports went to Rhodesia in the first seven 
months of this year (1967) .” 

This will interest those Americans who 
witnessed President Lyndon B. Johnson sign 
Executive Order 11322 prohibiting American 
business from importing twelve key items 
from Rhodesia. This has eliminated an esti- 
mated $8,000,000 in Rhodesian imports. Vio- 
lators will be fined up to $10,000 and be 
given jail sentences of up to ten years. This 
Presidential edict prohibits imports of Rho- 
desian chrome by an American owned com- 
pany in Rhodesia (Foote Mineral Co.) and 
forces the United States to buy chrome from 
the Soviet Union at $5.00 a ton more. 
Rhodesia, to stay in business, must now sell 
chrome to Japan and Red China. 

This trade dilemma recently (October 
1967) prompted Senator Harry F. Byrd to pro- 
pose sanctions on North Vietnam on the basis 
that that country was a threat to interna- 
tional peace. The proposal passed the Senate 
75-15, but apparently the motion fell on 
deaf Executive and State Department ears. 
Nothing has come of it. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN ENIGMA 
At this point I want to draw an analogy 
that I feel is most striking and appropriate. I 
call it “American 1776—Rhodesia 1965.” The 
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temptation to draw this parallel is just too 
great. Rhodesia is going through all of the 
birth pangs that America went through in 
the 18th Century ... with Harold Wilson 
in the role of King George III . . . and with 
the additional disadvantage of having to face 
the rulings of what has been called “The 
Benighted Nations.” 

As I see it, the Boston Tea Party was no 
more or less an imposition of sanctions 
against the colonists on all but British 
goods... taxable, of course. The two Dec- 
larations of Independence are so remarkably 
close in spirit that they both should be the 
cause of support of every proud Ameri- 
can ...and you will note that in America 
in 1776 only about 1 in 20 white men had the 
franchise. The American Indian was, for 
obvious reasons, excluded from voting at that 
time. Their vote would have been for a grand 
scalping of all settlers! I should also point 
out here that it took over 140 years to gain 
universal franchise in the U.S. 

Then as now Britain has exploited the situ- 
tion to gain her ends. In the American Dec- 
laration we read a number of declaration 
clauses that return to haunt us today. One 
point raised was the. . . cutting off our 
trade with all parts of the world“ —in other 
words, sanctions. A second is: “Trying to in- 
troduce absolute rule into these colonies.” 
Nothing could be more absolute than the 
Nigeria and Ghana-like dictatorships of 
Africa today. Thirdly, “Altering fundamental- 
ly the forms of our government.” Attempts 
were made to alter the Rhodesian form of 
government prior to Rhodesian independence 
while discussing “the terms” of independ- 
ence. Fourthly, “He has excited domestic in- 
surrections amongst us, and has endeavoured 
to bring on the inhabitants of our frontiers, 
the merciless Indian savages, whose known 
rule of warfare is an undistinguished de- 
struction of all ages, sexes and conditions.” 
Today, the BBC facilities in Zambia aná 
Bechuanaland are used by terrorists tc 
broadcast to Rhodesian Africans inciting 
them to rise up against their “white su- 
premacist” government . Zambia-based 
communist guerillas make forays into Rho- 
desia. And fifthly, “A prince whose charac- 
teristic is thus marked by every act which 
may define a tyrant, is unfit to be the ruler 
of a free people.” This man, Wilson, whose 
pomposity and vanity is clear in his threat 
to bring Rhodesia to her knees, fits this cate- 
gory very nicely. 

To the great American document, the sign- 
ers pledged their lives, fortunes and sacred 
honor. Rhodesians have done no less. 

In a very profound book called Battle for 
Rhodesia, the author, Douglas Reed, bemoans 
the American course in Rhodesia today and 
concludes “During three lengthy sojourns in 
America I felt, even more tangibly, a sub- 
surface apprehension about the future. The 
cause of it, I thought, was incomprehension 
of today’s America. Americans have been 
taught that their original ideals and beliefs 
were wrong and they now have no clear sense 
of purpose because none is to be discerned.” 
America’s own flirtation with Socialist prin- 
ciples is robbing her youth of this direction. 

Ian Smith, in a speech on May 18, 1967, 
said, “Rhodesia wishes to follow your (Amer- 
ica’s) praiseworthy example. Indeed, we have 
done so to a certain extent already. We have 
spread Christian civilization across our 
country; we have tamed or are taming the 
wilderness. We, too, are now engaged in the 
task of producing a constitution to meet our 
particular needs. The constitution that will 
emerge. . will have been made in Rhode- 
sia, for Rhodesia, by Rhodesia.” The example 
Smith follows is of America 1776... not 


1968. This man could yet prove to be Africa’s 


Washington. He is about the same age as 
Washington when the struggle for American 
independence took place. He served in the 
Royal Air Force during World War II and 
was twice brought down, once behind enemy 
lines. He escaped to rejoin the allies and 
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serve out the war. Traces of plastic surgery 
are still to be seen on his face. Unlike the 
typical politician of today, when applauded, 
he actually shows signs of embarrassment. 
Douglas Reed says of him, “He is the kind 
of man of whom any other knows at once 
that his word is his bond.” 

Chief Nzimuni Masuka, Vice President of 
the Rhodesian Council of Chiefs represent- 
ing the black tribal people, says: “We like 
Smith. He is a real man; he speaks the truth 
and he keeps his word. He is a great leader.” 

California Assemblyman, E. Richard 
Barnes, visited with Smith last year (1967) 
and described him as. . . A man of quiet 
dignity, keen mind, deep conviction and 
complete dedication to the basic fundamen- 
tal of freedom with responsibility, justice 
and fair play for all.” 

When Ian Smith visited England, he was 
not allowed to appear on BBC, the British 
Broadcasting Network, but his name has 
been dragged through the mud by every 
facility at the BBC’s command. The Amer- 
ican press, with a number of admirably no- 
table exceptions, has followed in its cries of 
“Smith is a racist.” He is not allowed to de- 
fend himself against this slander and cur- 
rent efforts of students at the University 
of Virginia to have him come to America 
to speak have been totally unsuccessful. 


THE SCUTTLING OF THE MILTONIAN IDEAL 


While we are on the subject of press re- 
ports on Rhodesia, I will comment on this 
topic briefly. I was first aware of the tre- 
mendous journalistic bias in this country 
while working on my master’s degree at the 
University of Utah. For my thesis, I selected 
a study of the rioting in Rhodesia and Ny- 
asaland in four prominent American news- 
papers during a two-month period. To over- 
simplify my findings, I discovered that over 
40% of the material studied gave a most 
marked pro-Nationalist distortion and made 
flagrant use of various propaganda devices. 
Less than 4% of the material covered gave 
anything at all of the Rhodesian govern- 
ment's point of view. Since then, the use 
of labels such as “white supremacist”, 
“racist”, “Rhodesian rebels” and so on have 
become daily reading fare for all of us. All 
of this in a country that turns out journalists 
dedicated to the Miltonian ideal ... and ideal 
which states: “And though all the wind of 
doctrine were let loose to play upon the 
earth, so truth be in the field, we do injuri- 
ously by licensing and prohibiting to mis- 
doubt her strength. Let her and falsehood 
grapple; who ever knew truth put to the 
worse in a free and open encounter.” There 
is a need for a rededication of that old ideal 
among many of our journalists today! 


STATE DEPARTMENT PROPAGANDA 


Picking up the banner of press distortion 
or is it carrying the banner? . . is 
the State Department in America. A faceless 
body of people dedicated to the destruction 
of Rhodesia; forgetful of the American herit- 
age; and quite oblivious to the reports from 
its own Officers in Southern Africa. Congress- 
man J. Arthur Younger of California, in ad- 
dressing the House of Representatives, Feb- 
ruary 1, 1967, told of his own expense-paid 
visit to South Africa last December and 
Said: “I found only one employee of our 
government who was in sympathy with the 
action taken by the United States against 
Rhodesia. Further, I could find not one person 
in my travels who believed that the stability 
of Africa was involved in the Rhodesian affair, 
especially if the Rhodesian government was 
allowed to work out its own internal prob- 
lems unhampered by outside interference. In 
my travels in Africa I found no one who did 
not concur that the Rhodesian sanctions were 
just a first operation toward final action 
against South Africa.” 

Current State Department propaganda 
reveals an appalling lack of insight into 
Rhodesian history or thinking and what 
facts they do have seem to have been delib- 
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erately distorted. This is a somber accusa- 
tion that I am forced to make after corre- 
spondence with officials in this department 
over the past five years or more. 

State Department literature says: “The 
British government consider this act (inde- 
pendence) unconstitutional and illegal.” 
What hypocrisy from a body that itself has 
done a legal double take by urging the Presi- 
dent of the United States to usurp power 
from Congress and force sanction upon a 
friendly country! It further ignores com- 
pletely the fact that the same “Ill ” ac- 
tion was taken by this country just 192 
years ago! 

State Department material also says: “A 
small, stubborn and sadly mistaken minority 
has seized sole power in an effort to dominate 
the lives of the vast unwilling majority of 
the population of Southern Rhodesia.” I see 
no such enthusiasm from this arm of gov- 
ernment in preventing seizure of power by 
dictator after dictator in Nigeria, Ghana, and 
almost twenty other African countries which 
have decided minority rule . . . not to men- 
tion countries like Hungary, Czechoslovakia 
and Cuba. On the contrary, many of these 
countries get American foreign aid. 

State Department literature claims Smith 
“usurped power.” From whom? Rhodesia, 
unlike any African country to the north, 
has been self-governing since 1923. The Brit- 
ish government has never governed Rhodesia. 
The country was opened by Cecil John 
Rhodes under a Royal Charter. It has made 
greater economic and social strides than 
any country in Africa outside of South 
Africa . . without foreign aid. 

The State Department wants to restore 
“legitimate government.” What is this “legit- 
imate government?” Any Nationalist dictator 
who shows his head and gains power by 
whatever means is at his disposal now be- 
comes the accepted head of legitimate gov- 
ernment in Africa. The voice of the true 
representatives of the Rhodesian African 
people, the tribal chiefs, is rejected by the 
State Department ... they support Smith! 

This minority that “dominates” the ma- 
jority includes some 55,000 white and only 
500 or less black personal income tax payers. 
They carry the entire economic burden of the 
country including efforts, and admirable 
ones, to educate the 4,000,000 African people. 
This minority is essential for the country’s 
economic survival let alone responsible for 
the maintenance of Western standards, And 
what of the majority? ... the 4,000,000 Afri- 
cans you have read so much about? Half of 
them are children under 18! Some 500,000 of 
them are immigrants who have moved to 
Rhodesia for freedom and work. If Rhodesia 
is the dominated country the State Depart- 
ment says it is, why are they not flocking out 
to their own countries? There is no iron 
curtain around Rhodesia, The answer is obvi- 
ous ... they like Rhodesia; they like the 
looks of the future there; and they can see 
quite well what is happening in the so-called 
“free” lands they left. 

State Department literature says: “We will 
not live by a double standard.” They are 
living by a double standard when it comes 
to Rhodesia! And what is worse, they are 
living by a double standard when it comes 
to America! 


COMMUNISM AND AFRICA AND RHODESIA 

It is with no thanks to the State Depart- 
ment that communism has not made strides 
in Rhodesia. It is no secret that Africa is a 
part of a communist global strategy but what 
few have realized is that Rhodesia has 
stemmed the communist tide in Africa south 
of the Sahara. Ian Smith has openly declared 
that the purpose of Rhodesia is to promote 
Christianity and halt communism. “There is 
no doubt in my mind,” he has said, “that 
liberalism is being used as a cover by the 
communists to further their own political 
ideologies. Communism, as you know, is a 
creed which has tremendous appeal to the 
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‘have nots.’ The fact that those who are any- 
thing in this world have obtained what they 
have through their own initiative, enterprise, 
ability and skill—in other words, on merit— 
is quietly pushed out of the way.” 

Communism is made out to be a big buga- 
boo by many, but it is still a most real and 
dangerous threat in Africa. Zambia, Rho- 
desia’s neighbor is a base for Chinese and 
Cuban trained guerrillas who cross Rhodesia’s 
borders to infiltrate. Usually they are turned 
over to local authorities by those Rhodesian 
Africans whom the State Department says 
are suppressed“ by the “illegal regime.” 

When I first came to the United States in 
1953, communism was a mere word in my 
vocabulary. My ignorance of its aims were 
almost as bad as most Americans ignorance 
of Rhodesia. People I met on college campus, 
in fact, would ask me, where is Rhodesia? 
Or when I would tell them I was from 
Rhodesia, they would reply “Indonesia?” It 
wasn't until 1959, and Vice-President Nixon's 
visit to Northern African countries, that the 
American spotlight really fell on Africa. Till 
then, Americans’ knowledge of Africa was as 
dark as the “dark continent” itself. But by 
then, Africans were already being trained by 
communists for top posts in Africa’s newly 
emerging nations. 


THE CHARLES MIZENGELI CASE 


Years before official American interest in 
Africa was displayed, Africans were being 
trained in Russia as the revolutionaries of 
the future. One case in point was a Rho- 
desian, an African man I’m proud to call my 
brother; his name is Charles Mizengli. 
Charles, a junior high graduate from a Cath- 
ollie Mission school in Rhodesia became the 
first African trade union head in 1929 
the year before my birth. Later he went into 
business and achieved success as a restaurant 
owner and later yet a store owner in an Afri- 
can township. As early as 1951, Charles was 
invited to a labor conference in London, 
There he struck up friendship with commu- 
nist delegates—a friendship which led him 
on a clandestine journey through Europe 
and to a curious offer. In this newspaper 
report from the Sunday Mail I quote: “I 
quite like the communists and even remem- 
bered what followed; I cannot help looking 
back on the episode with pleasure,” he said. 
“I was very keen to learn and probably not 
very wise, and when they offered me a trip to 
East Berlin, I said ‘yes’. We went through 
Brussels and Prague to East Germany. They 
gave me V.I.P. treatment and a young woman 
guided me around East Berlin. On my last 
night they offered me a year’s intensive po- 
litical training in Russia. Then I was to 
return to Rhodesia, and, with whatever fi- 
nancial backing I required, was to lead an 
overthrow of the ‘Imperialists.’ I told my 
hosts in London I had gone to Paris to lobby 
U.N. delegates, so I had to get back. I told 
the communists I would think it over. I 
reached London and my passport showed I 
had never left in the first place. The com- 
munists were well o ized.” 

He thought it over and decided that com- 
munism was not the solution for Rhodesia, 
He was asked to lead a young people’s move- 
ment in Harare township ...and refused... 
His shop was therefore burned down by 
“African Nationalists” while he was visiting 
London for constitutional talks in 1960. “It’s 
all quiet now,” he said. Things may work 
out. I hope Mr. Smith gets independence 
under the 1961 Constitution and sticks to it. 
I suppose I don't need to carry my gun now, 
but I do just in case...” 

Ladies and gentlemen, if communism is 
no threat in Rhodesia, it isn’t thanks to the 
State Department or the British government. 

My own experience on returning from a 
visit to Rhodesia just four years ago bears 
putting in the record today. Having been 
gone from Rhodesia for eleven years, and 
having done a master’s thesis showing such 
distortion of fact, I resolved to return to 
Rhodesia and find some of the facts that 
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had obviously been missed. On my return 
these facts were printed in an article in 
the April 1965 issue of the University of 
Utah Alumnus magazine. To balance the 
score, the editor of the magazine asked an 
African student from Kenya to write an 
article, He entitled his “A New Ideology for 
Africa.” Mine was called “The Changing Face 
of Rhodesia.” I read his and was dumb- 
founded by a maze of beautiful language that 
communicated little to my mind. In one 
passage he quotes Karl Kautsky, “a noted 
German economist” as saying. “Cannot the 
present imperialist policies be supplanted by 
@ new ultra-imperialist policy, which will in- 
troduce the common exploitation of the world 
by internationally united finance in place 
of the mutual rivalries of national finance 
capital?” If any of you can interpret that 
jargon for me, I would be grateful. When 
I read it . as with the entire article 

. . I was, to say the least, lost. 

Later, I was given the opportunity to speak 
to a group called “Conservatives for Political 
Action” at the Little Theatre on campus. I 
addressed them along lines of this address 
today. Though dubbed as conservatives, the 
turnout was frightenly liberal. On the front 
row sat a bearded student wearing his “Get 
Out of Vietnam” button. There were some 
pretty hostile elements in the group before 
I even started talking. Among them was the 
author of the “A New Ideology for Africa” 
article. As I spoke, he would vigorously op- 
pose me among his senior associates (col- 
lege professors, I believe) seated next to 
him. I was not permitted to complete my 
address before the questioning period and 
was subject to several rude interruptions. 
When I came to a point where I commented 
that “the issue in Rhodesia was not the 
preservation of a particular pigmentation of 
skin but the preservation of western, Chris- 
tian civilization,” the African student lept 
to his feet and spat, “I don’t give a damn 
about that Christianity crap!“ I reeled, made 
the statement that Christianity was im- 
portant to me, at least, and somehow fin- 
ished the address. He claimed he was not 
a communist and since no one had raised 
the question, I thought, “Methinks the lady 
is protesting too much.” At the end of the 
discussion, I made it over to my Kenya 
friend to shake his hand. After several mo- 
ments of letting my hand stick out con- 
spicuously, he condescended to shake it. He 
then asked: “Did you write the article in 
the Alumnus magazine?” When I replied in 
the affirmative, he again spat back at me. 
“It was rubbish!” “Everyone is entitled to 
his own opinion,” I responded as calmly as 
I could, “It happened to be one side of a 
story that I feel must be viewed.” “Did 
you read mine?” he asked in a most arrogant 
tone. “Yes,” I replied, “and I had a hard 
time understanding it.” “That’s how I felt 
about yours!” he quickly retorted. “When will 
you whites give up,” he said, “Will you wait 
until there is bloodshed as in Kenya during 
the Mau Mau rebellion?” “We believe we 
have the solution for all races in Rhodesia, 
and if it is a matter of principle, we will 
fight for it,” I answered. With that we parted 
,.. good friends! 

As I returned to my office, I immediately 
dug out of my files the Alumnus magazine 
and re-read the African student’s article, It 
was full of expressions such as “bourgeois 
propagandists”, “bourgeois romanticist- 
theorists”, and religion is the opiate of the 
human mind reasoning. Christian mission- 
aries, according to the author, aided the 
capitalists in stripping the African of his 
culture and making him look toward Europe 
for eternal salvation. 

On contemplating the “noted German 
economist” Karl Kautsky my curiosity, was 
aroused to a point where I decided to pursue 
the matter further. I had taken the liberty 
of calling the editor of the magazine and 
asking him for bibliography so that I could 
read more of this very vague philosophy. I 
had been told that the student had been 
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asked for it but it was never fo A 
They had gone to press without it. “The 
whole article smells,” I told the editor. “I 
thought it quite pink,” he replied, “And 
I thought we would get some reaction from 
the student body or faculty ... but none 
came.” 

As I discussed the whole episode with a 
friend of mine, a corespondent for the New 
York Times, he vaguely recalled that Karl 
Kautsky was a Marxist. We went to our office 
set of Encyclopedia Britannica and read the 
folowing: “Kautsky, Karl (1854-1938) Ger- 
man Marxist and historian of Socialism, was 
born Oct. 16, 1854, at Prague. He was a 
friend and disciple of Marx, and after the 
death of Engels, universally regarded as the 
most important interpreter of Marx’s philos- 
ophy .. .” What tales of colonial suppression 
my Kenya friend must have had to spin to 
his college mates! It was, to put it mildly, 
a shock to me! All of this, of course, is no 
surprise to Portlanders who have just seen 
the case of Student-body President Uris 
brought to public light. And the State De- 
partment blithely salves the casual inquirer’s 
mind with the statement “There is at present 
no direct communist threat to Southern 
Rhodesia; we believe that the rebel regime, 
by seeking illegally to perpetrate minority 
rule will create conditions under which ex- 
tremism, including communist influence 
among anti-regime groups, is almost certain 
to increase!” No cries of alarm from the State 
Department when the Chinese infiltrate Tan- 
zania ...no word of protest when Belgian 
nuns are raped by the Congolese... but 
a cry for blood when a little country like 
Rhodesia takes the very same stand America 
took 191 years ago. And the State Depart- 
ment doesn’t believe in double standards! 

In conclusion, ladies and gentlemen, may 
I again reiterate that sanctions against 
Rhodesia are constitutionally illegal... 
more than that they are a defiance of the 
very principles this great land was founded 
upon. Rhodesia is no longer an isolated 
African episode it is America’s struggle 
being fought again in the 20th Century. It 
forces all true Americans to look back at 
basic principles and to rededicate themselves 
as did the Founding Fathers. Rhodesia is an 
outpost of America in the great battle for 
Christianity and freedom and against com- 
munism. 

THE SPIRIT OF LIBERTY 

The best way I can summarize for you the 
spirit of dedication we need to have in Amer- 
ica today is to refer back to my own Rho- 
desian past and catch for you a glimpse of 
the “Spirit of Rhodesia”. 

I was student body president of a school 
in Salisbury called Allan Wilson High. Allan 
Wilson was a pioneer, sent out with a party 
of men to locate the warring Matabele war- 
riors who had massacred settlers at a place 
called Bulawayo. On the banks of the Shan- 
gani River, he was ambushed by several 
thousand Matabele led by Chief Lobengula. 
Every last man died fighting. The Chief, im- 
pressed with their valor, said of them, “Ba- 
benga emadodeni madoda”.. . “They were 
men of men”. That became the motto of our 
school! Our school song best symbolizes the 
spirit of those pioneers . . . and indeed pio- 
neers of freedom everywhere. As I recite the 
words, I would that you draw on your own 
great American heritage as I draw on mine: 


“And those who stood upon Shangani’s banks 
Those gallant few with danger all around 
Who fought until the last brave fighter sank 
Beside his dying comrade on the ground. 
They call to us, ‘Hold on when hope has fied, 
‘Hold on with bleeding hands and blinded 


eyes, 
‘Hold on when all the things you love are 
dead 
‘When beaten to your knees, hold on and 
rise.“ 
Rise up again and in the battle din 
Hear still their call to you, Hold on and 
win’ 
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The listening granite hills take up the cry, 
“Take courage, bid all craven fears be gone, 
The spirit of brave men will never die, 
It lives again in you, brave hearts, hold 


on. 
May the spirit of the great Americans of 
the past . . the Jeffersons, Lincolns, Wash- 


ingtons live on .. may we rededicate our- 
selves to them. And in so doing, may we work 
toward a repeal of Rhodesian sanctions and 
for the building of a country of true freedom 
for the Rhodesian people, both black and 
white. May we return to sanity in foreign 
affairs, based on true American principles. 
Thank you. 


CONSUMER CREDIT AND THE POOR 
HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 2, 1968 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, re- 
cently the Subcommittee on Financial 
Institutions of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency held hearings on the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission report on con- 
sumer credit practices in the District of 
Columbia. Although the study was con- 
fined to the District of Columbia. I be- 
lieve it is fair to conclude that the situa- 
tion in the District is broadly representa- 
tive of conditions throughout the major 
cities of the United States. Certainly the 
problem of consumer credit and install- 
ment buying was listed by the Kerner 
Commission as one of the most significant 
problems faced by residents of the ghetto. 

I am hoping that these hearings will 
focus more attention on the special con- 
sumer problems of inner city residents. 
The FTC study shows that the poor pay 
more. In the District of Columbia they 
pay 60 percent more for identical 
merchandise. 

We as a nation must do better than 
this, I do not believe we can allow a 
situation to continue where poor and 
low-income families who can least afford 
it are paying 60 percent more than mid- 
dle- and upper-income families who live 
outside the ghetto. 

Mr. President, the President’s special 
assistant for consumer affairs, Miss Betty 
Furness, testified before our subcommit- 
tee and presented a concise and compre- 
hensive analysis of the FTC report. I 
ask unanimous consent that the testi- 
mony and the letter I received from Miss 
Furness expanding upon her remarks be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and testimony were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, April 19, 1968. 
Hon. WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Financial Insti- 
tutions, Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CHAIRMAN PROXMIRE: It is kindly 
requested that this letter be placed in the 
record as supplemental comments to my 
testimony on the national implications of 
the Federal Trade Commission Economic Re- 
port of March 1968 on Installment Credit and 
Retail Sales Practices of District of Colum- 
bia Retailers hereinafter referred to as the 
Report). 

The general purpose of the Report was 
„ „ to obtain a factual picture of the fi- 
nance charges, prices, margins and profits, 
legal actions taken in collecting delinquent 
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accounts, and the relationship between re- 
tailers and finance companies...” A specific 
purpose was to compare the practices and 
credit experiences of retailers of furniture 
and appliances who sell primarily to a low- 
income market with those who sell to a more 
general market. 

This office not only concurs with the con- 
clusions and recommendations of the Report 
(pp. 1-14), but regards it as a landmark con- 
tribution which can point the way to im- 
proving conditions in the innercity market- 
place. Thoughtful readers must be surely 
alarmed by the findings. Hopefully, it should 
generate remedial action in both government 
and private sectors. Recent disorders in the 
District of Columbia and in other cities 
across the nation give further validation to 
this concern. Viewed in conjunction with the 
recent report of the National Advisory Com- 
mission on Civil Disorders (NACCD), the 
corollary between the two studies is at once 
apparent. The NACCD report stated that 

. Significant grievances concerning unfair 
commercial practices affecting Negro con- 
sumers were found in 11 of the 20 cities 
studied . . The emerging prevalence of 
selective looting and damage to stores oper- 
ated by merchants who rioters apparently 
believed are charging exorbitant prices or 
selling inferior goods lends further support 
to the view of the part exploitation plays in 
fostering the frustrations that foment such 
disorders, The NACCD, while stating that 
there was a variance in the specific grievances 
from city to city, list discriminatory con- 
sumer and credit practices as one of the 12 
identified grievances in the patterns of dis- 
orders (NACCD: Sum-18). I suspect that 
these two reports confirm what many trial 
court judges, the National Legal Aid and 
Defender Association and all lawyers coun- 
seling and defending the poor have long 
known. 

For the District business community and, 
we believe, for all urban business everywhere, 
the Report indicates the immediate need for 
intensified voluntary action, including mean- 
ingful codes of ethics to correct objection- 
able practices and to provide alternatives for 
the low-income and Negro consumer. 

For educators, the Report points to the 
imperative need for intensified realistic con- 
sumer education geared to all levels of ac- 
ceptance and relatable to marketplace prob- 
lems of the innercity poor. 

For the legal profession, as well as the loc- 
al, state and Federal authorities, the Report 
points up sharply the need for increased 
neighborhood legal aid for the consumer 
poor. Part of the assistance should be chan- 
neled into a continuing study of the major 
consumer problems of the poor and the 
Negro, focusing on the improvement of laws, 
regulations and practices at all levels of gov- 
ernment and in the marketplace. We must 
achieve parity in the bargaining position of 
the consumer with the seller and credit ex- 
tender. 

Particularly, with reference to the state 
regulation of consumer credit, for the Na- 
tional Commissioners on Uniform State Laws, 
the American Bar Association, and the legis- 
latures of the states, the Report impels the 
conclusion that there is a need for the draft- 
ing and adoption of strong amendments to 
the pending uniform consumer credit draft 
code which should include, among other 
recommendations we have made, greater pro- 
tection for the consumer by equalizing the 
remedies allowed both creditor and debtor; 
deterrents for sharp practices in the form of 
adequate penalties; provision for stronger en- 
forcement powers and the institution of class 
suits by state administrators who will be 
charged with enforcing the code. My office 
and the National Legal Aid and Defender 
Association, as well as others, have urged 
these and other improvements to the Uniform 
Consumer Credit Code, 


The Report compels us to make another 
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companion recommendation concerning the 
need for the establishment of offices of con- 
sumer affairs within the offices of the States 
Attorneys General with branch offices where 
applicable, in the urban ghettos and else- 
where. It follows that there is need for the 
cities to do likewise. We know that many of 
the poor will not venture out of their neigh- 
borhoods. The City Hall is too far away in 
many instances. Some states and cities have 
taken these steps, others are so planning. All 
should act. 

And in acting, the statutory safeguards 
believed needed should concentrate on the 
three related elements of a consumer credit 
transaction: conduct of the potential credi- 
tor towards the consumer before the credit 
transaction becomes a contract; more effec- 
tive methods of protecting the consumer who 
becomes a party to a credit transaction; and, 
prevention of abuses in the rights of credi- 
tors and debtors after defauit on the obli- 
gation. 

As viewed by this office, there are now 
pending before the Congress certain signifi- 
cant legislative items that can be a big step 
towards correcting the evils noted in the Re- 
port. We have previously urged their enact- 
ment. These include, the House-passed ver- 
sion of S. 5, the “Consumer Credit Protec- 
tion Act”; S. 2589, the District of Columbia 
Retail Installment Sales Act; S. 2590, the 
District of Columbia Retail Installment Sales 
Finance Charges Act, and S. 2592, a bill to 
protect the enforcement of a security inter- 
est in real property in the District of Colum- 
bia except pursuant to a court order. Addi- 
tionally, this office again urges the passage of 
S. 3065, the Deceptive Sales Act of 1968 
broadening the injunctive powers of the 
Federal Trade Commission, and S. 1599, the 
Door-to-Door Sales Act which will provide a 
cooling-off period for the consumer. 

The recommendations urged above and also 
in the Report make it apparent that a va- 
riety of actions are needed to solve the prob- 
lem of credit for the poor. We would empha- 
size in addition to endorsing the complemen- 
tary steps proposed in the Report (p. 13), 
that consumer education is essential—to in- 
clude counseling services providing practice 
for consumers in comparison shopping. Con- 
sumer comprehension must be achieved to 
make full disclosure of credit terms truly 
effective. 

Wolf von Eckardt, in a moving article 
appearing in the Washington Post, Sunday, 
April 14, entitled, Mission 76: A Spanking 
New Capitol” raises the question as to 
whether or not it is going to be “business as 
usual” as we rebuild our Capitol. He also asks 
are we going to rebuild the “two Washing- 
tons?” I for one join in this hope that the 
city seize the challenge of this crisis and 
move with a steady purpose of mind to build 
“one city.” There are crucial and responsible 
roles in this task for all of us. I submit that 
any plan to physically rebuild the city into 
“livable and attractive” homes and commu- 
nities must include solution of the prob- 
lems so graphically portrayed in the Report. 

The opportunity to submit our views on 
these important matters is appreciated. 

Sincerely, 


BETTY FURNESS, 
Special Assistant to the President for 
Consumer Affairs. 


Miss Furness. I would like to report my 
feelings about the implications of the FTC 
Report. I think the report richly deserves the 
serious consideration you are giving it. Its 
findings are alarming. The situations it 
describes are critical. 

There is an economic illness that pervades 
our poor communities. It was born of the 
conditions of deprivation which created those 
communities. It is nurtured by that famous 
spiral of poverty: the poorer the neighbor- 
hood, the less the viable businesses want to 
move in. The fewer the businesses in a neigh- 
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borhood, the poorer the community grows— 
in spirit as well as in pocketbook, for 
eventually it ceases to be a real community. 

Installment credit is both the hero and 
the villain in the ghettos. The normal ave- 
nues of credit are not open to the very poor. 
The most desperate crawl to loan sharks. 
Others are forced to deal with high-rate 
lenders and finance companies, which often 
cloak sharp practices in the innocuous 
phrase, “Only so much a month.” The rest, 
the average citizens, deal with the install- 
ment plans of the ghetto merchants. This is 
generally the best break they can get. 

But when it is abused, installment credit 
is a dangerous and crippling weapon. 

There is plenty of evidence in the report 
to support the theory of this dual role. In- 
stallment credit accounts for 93 percent of 
the sales among low-income market mer- 
chants, not only 27 percent of the sales in 
the general market. So it is needed in the 
inner city. 

But when a poor man has to pay $220 for 
a television set that his more affluent neigh- 
bor can buy for $130 outside the ghetto, 
something is wrong with the system. 

Whether it be inflated price or interest, or 
a combination of both, when a poor man has 
to pay twice the amount for an item as does 
the richer resident of the middleclass neigh- 
borhood, something is wrong with the system. 

When a poor man is railroaded into sign- 
ing a contract that is guaranteed to bleed 
him dry, while the rich man can deal on 
really “easy credit terms,” something is very 
wrong with the system. 

The illness is easy enough to diagnose. In 
the District of Columbia, and in other cities 
around the Nation, the poor are paying more. 
Those who cannot afford a single luxury of 
life are being overcharged for the bare ne- 
cessities of life. 

The proof was right here in the streets two 
weeks ago. Reportedly, some of the stores 
that were burned and looted belonged to 
merchants who the people felt had treated 
them unfairly. 

The papers reported several sad, desperate 
efforts of the rioters—not to loot, but to de- 
stroy the credit records of the stores they 
burned. This was their final solution to op- 
pressive debt. 

As you know, it didn’t work. Stores that 
do 90 percent of their business on credit keep 
their records in a safe place. 

Determining the cause of—or assigning 
the blame for—this illness is not so easy. It 
is not a one-sided problem. 

The ghetto merchants are not entirely to 
blame. Their extra charges are often eaten 
up by extra merchandising expenses—for 
sales forces, for high insurance rates, for legal 
fees to collect bad debts, and for losses due 
to bad debts. 

The consumers certainly aren’t the vil- 
lains. A poor man is by no means necessarily 
a bad risk. The figures in the report prove 
this. And a default judgment by no means 
implies irresponsibility or malice. It can 
mean, simply, a lack of sophistication. If a 
man receives broken or worthless goods, and 
if he has neither the knowledge nor the 
money to go to court, his only recourse—as 
he sees it—is non-payment. 

The problem goes a lot deeper. The Kerner 
Commission report on civil disorders struck 
a strong note with this statement: 

“What white Americans have never fully 
understood—but what the Negro can never 
forget—is that white society is deeply impli- 
cated in the ghetto. White institutions 
created it, white institutions maintain it, 
and white society condones it.” 

So I think the first and most basic impli- 
cation of the Federal Trade Commission re- 
port is that we need a thorough reexamina- 
tion and reordering of attitudes by both the 
public and private sectors. 

We live in the most prosperous society in 
history, and yet somehow we have managed 
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to condone poverty, ignorance, and the eco- 
nomic exploitation of that ignorance in a 
large segment of our society. 

If I may, I would like to make a couple of 
general observations about what I think the 
FTC report suggests—implicitly or explicitly. 
Then I have a few specific recommendations. 

It is clear to me that the private sector has 
got to be encouraged to move into—not out 
of—the ghetto areas. It will have to be ready 
to take new risks—prudent risks, but new 
ones. Banks and other financiers will have 
to find new ways of establishing criteria for 
credit, ways geared to the poor community. 

For instance, most people in the poor com- 
munities wouldn’t come in off the streets to 
talk to a bank about a loan. Many don’t real- 
ly know what a loan means. Many more think 
the bank is out to steal from them. The banks 
will have to go to them, to become contribut- 
ing members of the community instead of 
faceless marble buildings “downtown” some- 
where. 

The Federal Government is already work- 
ing on ways to make insurance for home- 
owners and small businessmen easier and less 
expensive, and this is an important step. We 
have to move into areas of mortgage and per- 
sonal financing, too. 

If we can increase the number of healthy 
businesses in a ghetto area, we increase com- 
petition. And nothing lowers prices faster. 

There is a vital need for educators in the 
District and elsewhere to begin really effec- 
tive programs of consumer education. We 
must speak to the poor in their language 
about their problems—not in textbook 
rhetoric about economic theories. 

There has got to be a great and immediate 
increase in legal aid for consumers, We need 
more people to go into the communities and 
talk to the people on their doorsteps. We need 
new laws and new standards to equalize the 
relationship between seller and debtor. 

The report indicates several other impor- 
tant areas of action: 

There is a need for the Federal Trade Com- 
mission itself to broaden its program against 
deceptive practices. The President has used 
the term “creative federalism” to describe a 
good working relationship between the Fed- 
eral Government and the States. This is an 
area where we really can be creative. 

The American Bar Association and the 
state legislatures should work toward a 
stronger uniform consumer credit code—to 
find new ways to protect the honest debtor 
and punish sharp practices. 

The states and cities should develop ef- 
fective offices of consumer affairs. I think the 
individual states should continue to regulate 
consumer credit. But I also think that if 
the states prove unwilling or unable to pro- 
vide adequate protection for the consumer, 
then the Congress will have to step in. 

Right now the Congress could do a great 
deal for the American consumer by passing 
a strong Truth-in-Lending bill. The House- 
passed version of S. 5 is a good bill, a reason- 
able bill, and a fair bill. I hope it will be 
acted upon favorably by the Congress. 

There is other legislation pending which 
would help the District of Columbia be a 
leader in consumer protection. I strongly 
urge passage of the D.C. Retail Installment 
Sales Act and the D.C. Retail Installment 
Sales Finance Charges Act. 

The Door-to-Door Sales Act should also 
have high priority. Door-to-door salesmen 
prey on the low-income consumer with high- 
pressure tactics. Their tactics are cajolery 
and confusion. People are coaxed into mak- 
ing purchases which they can't afford and 
don’t want. There should be a cooling-off pe- 
riod for the bewildered consumer to consider 
what he has signed his name to. 

Finally, I think a consumer credit founda- 
tion or commission should be created by law. 
It should consider all steps of a credit trans- 
action. Is there any deception, such as false 
advertising, in the original sale? Are the 
terms of the contract overly burdensome? 
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How can we prevent abuses in a situation 
where a debtor has defaulted? 

The last item is particularly relevant. The 
FTC report indicates garnishment and re- 
possession proceedings are simply routine in 
the low-income market—one suit for every 
$2,600 in sales, as opposed to one suit for 
every $232,000 in sales in the general market. 

There will be no quick and easy answer to 
these problems. Certain injustices in our 
credit structure have become almost tradi- 
tional. And an injustice is much easier to per- 
petrate than to correct. 

But we must make a strong beginning now. 
How our cities develop during the next 30 
years will determine the quality of life for 
300 million Americans. 

This Nation long ago extended a promise 
to all its citizens—a promise of equality and 
justice and freedom. It is time that promise 
was fulfilled. 


SALUTE TO CARVER VOCATIONAL 
HIGH SCHOOL FOOTBALL TEAM 


HON. FLETCHER THOMPSON 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1968 


Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Speaker, each Member of this body has 
within his congressional district, I am 
confident, many high schools which have 
made unusually outstanding athletic 
achievements in the field of sports. 

It is my honor to have within my own 
district—the Fifth District of Georgia— 
the Carver Vocational High School, which 
serves a large part of the Atlanta com- 
munity, In recent years Carver High 
School has made rapid advances in high 
school football competition and has been 
one of the fiercest competitors in our 
entire State. 

In the 1967 football season, the Carver 
Vocational High School in competition 
against many larger institutions from 
other areas of Georgia brought high 
honor and recognition to their school 
and to our area by winning the position 
of runnerup in the 1967 AAA Georgia 
high school football competition. To the 
uninformed, this may not seem such a 
noteworthy accomplishment, but to us in 
Atlanta it is indeed a commendable 
achievement. This high school is located 
on the edge of one of our urban renewal 
areas and many of its students have 
grown up in an underprivileged section 
of the city where many of the problems 
of crowded urban areas exist. Yet, the 
members of the football squad of Carver 
Vocational High School have exhibited a 
will to win and a determination to prove 
their mettle that was unmatched by 
many, many other high schools through- 
out the State. 

My purpose in bringing this matter 
to the attention of the Members of this 
body today is to let you and the rest of 
the Nation know that we do have thou- 
sands of fine young men and women 
within our State, like the members of the 
Carver Vocational High School football 
squad and their coaches and staff, who 
believe in making their own mark in the 
world and winning recognition through 
their personal achievements instead of 
expecting to be given something for no 
effort at all. Therefore, it is for this pur- 
pose that I am inserting into the Recorp 
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the names of the members of the Carver 
Vocational High School football squad 
so that they may receive the well-earned 
respect and admiration of all the people 
of this Nation. The following are the 
names of the members of the football 
squad, the trainers and the staff: 

Football squad: Claude Williams, Cal- 
vin Edwards, Lonnie Riley, James Bailey, 
William Lucas, Anthony Woods, Charlie 
Terry, Johnny Moore, James Platt, Ru- 
dolph Carter, Johnny Yearby, Raymond 
Peterson, Adolphus Carmichael, Ken- 
neth Higgins, Charlie Thomas, James 
Floyd, Donald Person, Alvin Hill, Joe 
Martin, Dennis Hendley, James Williams, 
Carl Long, Mark Gresham, John Hugh- 
ley, Marvin Hartsfield, Apollo Pleas, 
Gary Cain, Larry Davis, Vincent Dennis, 
Willie Jackson, Ludie Jackson, Calvin 
Barber, Nathaniel Youngblood, Oscar 
Daniel, and Nathaniel Collins. 

Trainers: Richard Smith, Gary Norris, 
and Carey Taylor. 

Staff: C. L. Fisher, A.D., head coach; 
E. L. Boazman, backfield coach; W. E. 
Hunter, line coach; J. W. Chandler; C. 
C. Jones; and E. L. Proctor. 


“MADE IN THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA”: JET AIRCRAFT PUR- 
CHASES HERE STRENGTHEN THE 
ECONOMY 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 2, 1968 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, today 
two of our most prominent national 
problems are the creation of jobs in this 
country and the protection of the dollar 
by eliminating our chronic balance-of- 
payments deficit. 

Airline and aircraft manufacturing 
companies in particular have been lead- 
ers among American businesses fighting 
these two specific national problems. 
Their efforts have been marked by con- 
siderable progress. 

Along with many of my colleagues and 
constituents I have become concerned 
and have expressed that concern over 
certain recent developments which have 
threatened to inhibit progress in improv- 
ing both the job and balance-of-pay- 
ments pictures. In particular I refer to 
the recent decision of a major aircraft 
manufacturer to turn outside the coun- 
try for jet transport engines. 

More recently, on Thursday, April 25, 
United Air Lines announced its selection 
of the McDonnell-Douglas DC-10 trijet 
transport equipped with General Elec- 
tric engines for its next generation of 
airliners. The United decision, combined 
with American’s earlier order, has en- 
abled McDonnell-Douglas to proceed im- 
mediately with development and produc- 
tion of this advanced technology aircraft 
which will be powered by engines de- 
signed and manufactured by the General 
Electric Co.—engines made in America 
by Americans. 

This decision by these great companies 
will mean thousands of jobs in the 
United States. Also, it will mean that 
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engines and spares over the life of this 
program, valued in terms of billions of 
dollars, will be purchased in the United 
States instead of being imported at the 
expense of a further dollar drain. The 
result will be improvement—rather than 
deterioration—in our balance of pay- 
ments. 

Today I would like to acknowledge the 
achievements of these great companies, 
and salute their perseverance and deter- 
mination to contribute substantially to 
national efforts toward resolving two 
fundamental problems. 


SHORTAGE OF MEDICAL SERVICES 
IN RURAL AREAS 


HON. JOSEPH Y. RESNICK 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1968 


Mr. RESNICK. Mr. Speaker, we are all 
aware of the dire shortage of adequate 
medical services available for those 
Americans who live in rural areas. 

In my own State of New York, alone, 
the director of professional education has 
indicated that— 

Not less than 130 communities with popu- 
lations of more than 2,000 have no physicians 
at all. 


And the situation in other parts of the 
country is just as critical. 

For example, there are 15 counties in 
the State of Texas that do not have even 
one medical doctor, while Missouri has 
eight rural counties without a medical 
doctor. 

In other parts of the country, although 
there may be a physician located in the 
area, the doctor-patient ratio is so high 
that the physician cannot possibly pro- 
vide adequate assistance. For example, in 
the Yucca Valley Hospital in California, 
there are only 10 doctors in the entire 
high desert to serve 28,000 people. 

Great distances and the absence of 
adequate transportation facilities mean 
that the rural doctor serves fewer people 
in a given length of time than does his 
urban counterpart. It also means that 
permanent injuries and fatalities are 
much more prevalent in rural areas. 

Dr. William Haddon, the Director of 
the National Highway Safety Bureau, 
points out that the accident fatality rates 
in sparsely populated States such as New 
Mexico, Nevada, Wyoming, Montana, and 
South Dakota are three times the rates 
in urban States. 

The rural poor—and 43 percent of 
those in poverty live in rural America— 
suffer most of all. Both infant and ma- 
ternal mortality rates for migrant work- 
ers exceed the national average by ap- 
proximately 25 percent. In Appalachia, 
infant mortality is twice the national 
average and deaths from infectious dis- 
eases are some 33 percent higher than 
the national average. 

Older citizens, who comprise a sub- 
stantial portion of most rural communi- 
ties, although now covered by medicare, 
frequently cannot take advantage of 
these new benefits because of the lack 
of clinics and hospitals in rural areas 
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and because they cannot afford or secure 
transportation. 

Frequently this situation is not the 
fault of the local community. Many small 
towns are willing to provide clinics for a 
doctor, but the doctors, whose services 
are in demand all over the country, pre- 
fer urban areas where they will have 
more modern equipment, research facili- 
ties, the opportunity for specialization 
and the association of their colleagues, 
are reluctant to come to rural areas. 

The irony is that often, when a rural 
area finally is able to attract a physician, 
he is immediately drafted by the selec- 
tive service, and that rural area is, once 
again, left doctorless. 

We face a serious situation in Viet- 
nam and I support our effort wholeheart- 
edly, but I think we must also be aware 
that the doctor draft may leave already 
underserviced rural areas without any 
medical service whatsoever. 

Rural America has, for too long now, 
been given the short end of the stick. At 
present, 70 percent of the American peo- 
ple live on 1 percent of the land. The 
only way we are going to reverse this 
trend is to make rural America an easier 
place in which to live. Today, it is almost 
as though we penalize our citizens for liv- 
ing in rural areas. 

Therefore, I am today introducing the 
following resolution urging that the cur- 
rent policy of the selective service be re- 
vised to provide exemption from military 
service for those doctors serving in rural 
areas which suffer from a shortage of 
medical personnel. I urge all my col- 
leagues to join me in support of this vital 
measure. 

The resolution referred to follows: 

H. Res. 1156 
Resolution expressing the sense of Congress 
that medical doctors serving in rural areas 
should be provided with an appropriate 
exemption from military service 

Whereas residents of rural areas do not 
generally enjoy the same standards of medi- 
cal care that prevail in urban areas; and 

Whereas there exists in rural areas a real 
shortage of medical doctors; and 

Whereas medical doctors are today needed 
in such rural areas; and 

Whereas Selective Service regulations do 
not at the present time provide a specific 
exemption for medical doctors serving in 
rural areas; and 

Whereas the continued drafting of doctors 
serving rural areas will leave rural residents 
without adequate medical service, Therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the House 
of Representatives that the Director, Selec- 
tive Service System, should revise the current 
policy of the Selective Service System with 
respect to medical doctors serving in rural 
areas in order to provide an appropriate ex- 
emption from military service for such doc- 
tors. 


POLISH NATIONAL HOLIDAY 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 2, 1968 
Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, tomorrow, 


May 3, marks the proclamation of Pol- 
and’s Constitution of 1791 and the day 


May 2, 1968 
since has been observed as the national 
holiday of that country. 


Even though the present Soviet-im- 
posed Communist government of Poland 
has abolished the holiday there, people 
of Polish descent in the United States 
and throughout the free world preserve 
this noble legacy in reverence of the past 
and in hope of the future. 

Poland and the United States have 
strong ties which aline the history of our 
countries as far back as the Revolution- 
ary War. Thaddeus Kosciuszko, a young 
and stalwart Polish soldier, came to the 
United States and with remarkable bril- 
liance in military and engineering tactics 
helped American Revolutionary Forces 
gain the victory which resulted in the 
adoption of the Constitution of the 
United States 5 years later. 

Kosciuszko returned to Poland where 
he was to use the same genius in serving 
the cause of Polish independence. While 
the Constitution of Poland was adopted 
without disorder or revolution, Polish 
liberation was short lived. In 1794 Kos- 
ciuszko again led troops against foreign 
invaders, this time within his own coun- 
try. 

For almost two centuries Polish na- 
tionals have fought against suppression, 
yet each generation produced its heroes 
and each era its greatness. 

One hundred years after the signing 
of the Constitution of Poland, three 
young people, living unknown to each 
other in Communist-dominated Poland, 
were destined to bring honor to their na- 
tive land. In 1891, the three, a novelist, 
a young college girl, and a 10-year-old 
boy, entered new, exciting phases of their 
individual lives. 

The novelist, Polish patriot Henryk 
Sienkiewicz, had lived briefiy in the 
United States, but returned to his native 
Poland where by 1891 he was recognized 
as the writer who reflected the soul of 
the Polish nation. A few years later he 
published “Quo Vadis,” which won the 
Nobel Prize for Literature and drew world 
acclaim for him and his country. 

In 1891 Marie Sklodowska, a young 
Polish girl who with her family suffered 
many tribulations under Russian tyran- 
ny, realized the dream of her troubled 
youth when she entered the Sorbonne in 
Paris. She was graduated with honor in 
the fields of physics and mathematics 
and remained in Paris where a few years 
later she married a young professor and 
physicist named Pierre Curie. 

Madam Marie Sklodowska-Curie, in- 
strumental in the discovery of polonium 
and radium, received two Nobel Prizes 
for Physics and was the first woman pro- 
fessor of physics at the Sorbonne. She 
visited the United States in 1921 and 
again in 1929, both times honored by 
American women with gifts and funds 
which she used to continue her work. 

When the girl Marie was entering her 
first year at the Sorbonne, a 10-year-old 
boy, Wladyslaw Sikorski, was attending 
school with other Polish boys and girls 
in Hyzne, never aware that he was des- 
tined to become the famous General 
Sikorski, member of the front rank of 
outstanding military leaders and states- 
men of World War II. 

After the occupation of Poland in 1939, 
General Sikorski organized the Polish 
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Government-in-exile, reorganized the 
Polish Armed Forces as their command- 
er in chief, and as Poland’s Premier and 
Minister of War, and managed to trans- 
fer the bulk of all forces to Great Britain. 
Polish military forces were acclaimed 
throughout World War II for their heroic 
achievements. 

He also helped to organize the Polish 
home army which fought against Nazi 
occupation forces in their country as well 
as “Action Zegoda” which operated from 
London as the only official organized aid 
to Polish Jews during World War II. 

These are the Polish nationals who 
preserve the nature of their hardy nation 
and give truth to the words of their na- 
tional anthem, “Poland Is Not Lost,” 
which will be sung today throughout the 
free world in celebration of the Polish 
national holiday. 


DAY OF SOLIDARITY WITH THE 
UKRAINIAN PEOPLE—RESOLU- 
TION 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1968 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted, I insert into the 
Record an excellent resolution adopted 
by the Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America, Inc., Detroit-East and Ham- 
tramck branch, forwarded to me by the 
very able chairman of that fine group of 
Ukrainian Americans, Mr. Walter Tus- 
taniwsky. The resolution follows: 


Day or SOLIDARITY WITH THE UKRAINIAN 
PEOPLE—RESOLUTION 


Whereas: This year has been proclaimed 
by the General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions as “International Human Rights Year,” 
to mark the 20th anniversary of the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights; 

Whereas: The Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights is a direct reflection of the 
desires of all freedom-loving nations and 
among them the Ukrainian people enslaved 
by the Russian Communism; 

Whereas: The Soviet Russian Regime has 
brutally ignored the concepts of the Declara- 
tion of Human Rights regardless of the fact 
that it was the USSR, Ukrainian SSR, Bye- 
lorussian SSR and all its satellites who were 
co-signers of this document; 

Whereas: The Russian Communist Regime 
pretends to be the great defender of Human 
Rights but in practice is one of the most 
ruthless colonial powers that has im 
its totalitarian-communist rule on once free 
and independent nations; 

Whereas: These enslaved nations and 
especially those incorporated in the so-called 
“Union of Republics”, have lost its freedom 
and human rights and its cultural, material, 
and spiritual rights, are being destroyed by 
the occupational Russian Regime; 

Whereas: Moscow is using every method 
known to dictatorial systems such as: con- 
sistent purges, russification, doctrinal-educa- 
tional moves, falsification of cultural past 
and history, deportations to the forced labor 
camps, displacement of whole nations, and is 
conducting a conscious and planned geno- 
cide to eliminate national identity and to 
mom everyone into Soviet-Russian mono- 
lith; 

Whereas: Communist Russia, having mili- 
tarily defeated the Ukrainian National Re- 
public of 1918, has persistently trampled upon 
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the most basic rights of the Ukrainian peo- 
ple and, therefore, the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights; 

Therefore we: Americans of Ukrainian de- 
scent gathered here today, on the 27th day 
of April, 1968, in the city of Detroit, Michi- 
gan, accuse before the whole world, the gov- 
ernment of the USSR and in practice Soviet 
Russia, of the following crimes committed 
against the Ukrainian people: 

1. Having occupied the territory of the 
Ukraine with the help of the Red Army, 
Moscow imposed on its people a Quisling 
regime under the name of Ukrainian Soviet 
Socialist Republic; 

2. By invading and occupying the Ukraine, 
Moscow has broken the treaty it signed on 
December 17, 1917; 

3. Moscow has purposefully destroyed the 
Ukraine's democratically politically and social 
cadres and systems and imposed a totali- 
tarian one-party system—foreign to Ukrain- 
ians; 

4. Moscow destroyed the Ukrainian Ortho- 
dox Church and the Ukrainian Catholic 
Church and forcefully imposed on the 
Ukraine the extension of Russian Orthodoxy 
as means of spiritually destroying the non- 
Russian nations; 

5. Moscow, by creating an artificial famine 
in 1933, murdered close to seven million 
people—and since she murdered hundreds 
of thousands of intellectuals, peasants and 
workers, members of the Union of Liberation 
of Ukraine (SVU), Ukrainian Youth Asso- 
ciation (SSUM), Ukrainian Military Organi- 
zation (UVO), Organization of Ukrainian Na- 
tionalists (OUN), Ukrainian Insurgent Army 
(UPA), by means of massive firing squads 
and deportations to concentration camps; 

6. Moscow has assassinated in the free 
world the following Ukrainian leaders: 
Symon Petlura, 1926; Evhen Konowaletz, 
1938; Lev Rebet, 1957; and Stepan Bandera 
in 1959; 

7. Moscow is consistently persecuting the 
avant garde of the Ukrainian culture,—its 
writers, poets, composers, artists, by arrest- 
ing them, deporting them to forced labor 
camps, and committing them to insane 
asylums; 

8. Moscow conducts forceful russification 
of the Ukraine by covert and overt destruc- 
tion of the Ukrainian language, deportation 
of its youth to the “Virgin Lands”, and infu- 
sion of millions of Russians into the Ukrain- 
ian territory; 

9. Moscow exploits the Ukraine economi- 
cally by using the Ukraine’s natural re- 
sources and by exploiting its work force, de- 
struction of free enterprise, private owner- 
ship, and by forcefully imposing collectiviza- 
tion; 

10. Moscow unlawfully conducts trials and 
sentences, without respect to existing laws, 
the Ukraine’s intellectuals, for things that 
are definitely within the rights under the 
Soviet constitution; 

Due to evident policies of genocide against 
the Ukrainian people we participants of this 
manifestation in defence of the Ukrainian 
people and the Ukrainian nation, appeal to 
all freedom-loving nations to condemn the 
Communist-Russia’s continuous violation of 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
with respect to the Ukrainian people. 

We extend the following proposition to the 
General Assembly of the United Nations: 

1. Create a separate commission to look 
into the crimes of communist aggression 
against all Russian enslaved nations. 

2. Conduct free elections under the aus- 
pices of the United Nations in all Soviet 
Russian enslaved nations. 

3. Pass a resolution to ask the Soviet Rus- 
sian regime to recall all occupational forces, 
cadres of secret police from the territory 
presently occupied, releasing and returning 
all political prisoners so they can live the 
life of freedom in a democratically consti- 
tuted country. 

4. Acknowledge the fact that the USSR 
is presently the largest totalitarian empire 
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and that lasting world peace and respect of 
human rights can exist only when this co- 
lonial empire is no longer and the nations 
now enslaved achieve complete sovereignty 
and self-determination. 


THE ROLE OF THE SOVIET UNION 
AND RED CHINA IN VIETNAM 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 2, 1968 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
Orangeburg (S.C.) Times & Democrat of 
April 24, 1968, contains an article en- 
titled “Moscow, Peking Escape Blame in 
Vietnam War American Deaths,” written 
by David Lawrence. 

Mr. Lawrence states that it is becom- 
ing more and more apparent that the 
administration has made a mistake in 
not pinpointing the blame for escalation 
in Vietnam and the length of the war 
where it belongs—on the Soviet Union 
and Red China. These countries are sup- 
porting a war that would not last 10 
days if they withdrew their support. 

Unfortunately, the State Department 
has not been able to document and to 
explain to the American people the nu- 
merous incidents of Communist aggres- 
sion that have been thwarted by the use 
of America’s power. Nor can the State 
Department convince the American peo- 
ple of the importance of standing firm 
in our commitment to Vietnam. Worse 
still, the administration refuses to iden- 
tify, as Mr. Lawrence does, the vital role 
of the Soviet Union and Red China in 
the present conflict. 

Mr. President, I recommend this ex- 
cellent article to Senators and ask unan- 
imous consent that it be printed in the 
Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Moscow, PEKING ESCAPE BLAME IN VIETNAM 
War AMERICAN DEATHS 
(By David Lawrence) 

WasHINGTON, D.C.—It is more 
and more apparent that the biggest single 
reason why the administration has been un- 
able to deal effectively with the dissent at 
home on the Vietnam issue is directly related 
to inadequate presentation of the case to the 
American people. 

Although both Red China and the Soviet 
Union are actively engaged in helping the 
North Vietnamese to kill American soldiers, 
there have been no public accusations di- 
rected specifically to either Moscow or Pe- 
king. Proof that this places the administra- 
tion at a disadvantage came this very week, 
as carping critics in Congress insist that the 
United States should go anywhere—even into 
areas under Communist control—to talk 
about a truce in Vietnam. 

The United States government, on the 
other hand, feels that the meeting must be 
at a neutral place in order that its messages 
will not be intercepted or communications 
interfered with. There is no assurance of pro- 
tection except in a neutral country. 

President Johnson attempted, in one of his 
recent speeches, to clarify the reasons why 
the United States is in Vietnam. He said: 

“The price of isolationism—whether it is 
the old-fashioned kind of isolationism that 
is rooted in ignorance, or the new-fashioned 
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kind that grows from weariness and impa- 
tience—whatever its kind, isolationism ex- 
acts the highest price of all and, ultimately, 
as well learned, it is unpayable.” 

The President added that “we send our 
young men abroad because peace is threat- 
ened—in other lands tonight, and ultimately 
in our own.” He declared that the United 
States takes its stand “to give stability to a 
world where stability is needed desperately.” 

The President is convinced that America’s 
involvement in Vietnam will help to prevent 
a third world war. He believes that the sac- 
rifices made in Vietnam have been small in 
comparison with the cost that the people of 
the United States would have to pay if a 
world war ensues. 

Mr. Johnson has said these things again 
and again, but his remarks have been met 
with cynicism. Critics resort to abstract state- 
ments that a third world war is improbable. 
Unfortunately, the same comments were 
heard in Europe prior to World War II. 

The truth is the administration has not 
been getting its case across, and millions of 
people have come to believe that the Viet- 
nam conflict is none of America’s business. 
There is plenty of information available in- 
side the State Department about the series 
of Communist threats of aggression which 
have been made in Europe as well as Asia, 
and which have been thwarted only by the 
determination of America to use its power, 
if necessary, to prevent a major war. 

One thing is clear. While the resoluteness 
of the United States is being asserted from 
time to time through diplomatic channels, 
this is not being done publicly. 

There would be no war in Vietnam today 
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if Red China and the Soviet government 
withheld their military support from the 
Hanoi regime. Peace could be negotiated 
within a matter of weeks if there were good 
faith in Peking and Moscow and a desire to 
restore peace in the world. 

The American government’s reluctance to 
speak out openly about the part being played 
by Red China and Soviet government in the 
Vietnam war was noted this week as the 
question of selecting a neutral place for a 
truce conference became the subject of con- 
troversy. Even members of Congress did not 
seem acquainted with the American view- 
point when they said one place is “as good 
as another.” They didn’t realize that Amer- 
ica’s envoys could not negotiate with the 
North Vietnamese in a country to which 
representatives of the South Vietnam govern- 
ment would not have access. 

The real problem is whether the North 
Vietnamese want to start peace talks or are 
looking for an excuse to delay them. 


YOUR CONGRESSMAN, JOHN J. DUN- 
CAN WANTS YOUR OPINION 


HON. JOHN J. DUNCAN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1968 
Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, this week- 
end I am mailing the citizens of the Sec- 


LEGISLATIVE QUESTIONNAIRE 


May 2, 1968 


ond District of Tennessee a question- 
naire on major legislative subjects facing 
this Congress. This is an annual project 
for me, and I find it is well worth the time 
involved for I have a data processing 
company tabulate the answers. This 
questionnaire provides me with a basis 
for judging the sentiment of my con- 
stituents on these vital issues. Following 
is the legislative poll which is now being 
processed and will be in the mail shortly: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., Spring 1968. 

DEAR CITIZEN: Again it is a pleasure for me 
to ask your opinions on major issues that are 
pending before the Congress. Your views are 
extremely helpful to me as I cast my votes 
in the House of Representatives. I will be 
grateful to you for your answering these 
questions with “yes,” “no,” or “no opinion,” 
and hope you will return this to me as soon 
as possible. 

Each year there are thousands of bills 
brought before the Congress. It is difficult 
to choose questions for this poll, but I want 
you to feel free to write to me about any that 
I was unable to include. Or, if you feel that 
a “yes” or “no” answer is insufficient to cover 
any items on this questionnaire, I welcome 
a separate letter. 

Thank you very much for your interest, 
and please call on me any time I can be of 
assistance. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN J. Duncan, 
Member of Congress. 


His Hers 


1. Do you favor the 10 percent surcharge on income taxes that is now pending final action by the Congress? 


2. Do you favor U.S. trade with nations who are aiding North Vietnam? 


3. Would 


like that in Vietnam? 


4. Are you satisfied with the President's efforts to negotiate a peace in Vietnam? 


5. Would you like Communist China admitted to the United Nations? 


u favor a requirement for specific congressional approval before the President could commit U.S. forces in the future to an undeclared war 


pendent _ 


r IA NEO: a NERE A 


BICENTENNIAL OF FIRST LANDING 
OF HELLENES 


HON. JOHN W. WYDLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1968 


Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Speaker, on May 4 
the bicentennial celebration of the first 


landing of the Hellenes in the New 
World will take place at New Smyrna 
Beach, Fla. This is an historic occasion 
and, as a member of the Order of AHEPA, 
I believe it should be given due recogni- 
tion. Gov. Claude R. Kirk, of Florida, has 
proclaimed May 4 as New Smyrna Beach 
Bicentennial Day in honor of the plaque 
which will be dedicated by AHEPA. I am 
setting forth, for the benefit of my col- 


leagues in Congress, the announcement 
by Governor Kirk: 


FLORIDA GOVERNOR KK PRrOocLAIMSs May 4 
as New SMYRNA BEACH BICENTENNIAL 
Day—AHEPA DEDICATES PLAQUE 


TALLAHASSEE, Fua.—Governor Claude R. 
Kirk, Jr., of Florida has proclaimed Satur- 
day, May 4, as New Smyrna Beach Bicen- 
tennial Day, and has saluted the Order of 
AHEPA for its prominent role in the cele- 
bration of the first major landing of the 
Hellenes in the New World. 


May 2, 1968 


Governor Kirk signed the proclamation 
at the State Capitol here in the presence of 
Florida State Senator L. A. Skip“ Bafalis, 
@ member of the West Palm Beach Ahepa 
Chapter, who is of Hellenic descent. 

The Order of Ahepa, international Hellenic 
fraternal organization, will dedicate a plaque 
in honor of the Hellenes who were members 
of the New Smyrna Colony during cere- 
monies to be held in the city hall area of 
New Smyrna Beach, Fla., at 3:00 p.m. on 
Saturday, May 4. 

Ahepa Supreme President Andrew Fasseas 
of Chicago, III., will head the Ahepa delega- 
tion. Supreme Governor James S. Scofield 
of St. Petersburg, Fla., is chairman of the 
Ahepa National Committee for the bicen- 
tennial celebration. 

The New Smyrna Colony was founded in 
1768 by Dr. Andrew Turnbull. It was the 
largest single colonization ever attempted in 
America under British rule, outranking even 
Jamestown and Plymouth Rock. About 400 
of the 1,408 colonists who landed in New 
Smyrna in 1768 were Hellenes. 

Governor Kirk’s proclamation reads as 
follows: 

“Whereas, New Smyrna Beach, Fla., was 
founded 200 years ago by Dr. Andrew Turn- 
bull, a Scottish physician who brought to 
Florida the largest single colony ever at- 
tempted in America under British rule, 
outranking even Jamestown and Plymouth 
Rock, and 

“Whereas, more than 400 of the 1,403 col- 
onists who landed in New Smyrna Beach in 
1768 were Greeks, the first from that coun- 
try in the New World, and 

“Whereas, the American Hellenic Educa- 
tional Progressive Association, a national 
Greek society known as the Order of Ahepa, 
is joining with New Smyrna Beach in cele- 
brating its 200th anniversary by participat- 
ing in the observance and presenting a com- 
memorative plaque to the city, and 

“Whereas, the 200th anniversary observ- 
ance and presentation of the plaque are 
scheduled Saturday, May 4, 1968; 

“Now, therefore, I, Claude R. Kirk, Jr., by 
virtue of the authority vested in me as Gov- 
ernor of the State of Florida, salute the 
Order of Ahepa for participating in this 
noteworthy 200th anniversary and proclaim 
Saturday, May 4, 1968, as New Smyrna Beach 
Bicentennial Day in Florida, and urge all 
citizens to join in the observance.” 


ARTHUR J. GOLDBERG: A COU- 
RAGEOUS, DEDICATED PUBLIC 
SERVANT 


HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1968 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, with 
the departure of Arthur J. Goldberg as 
our Ambassador to the United Nations, 
America will lose one of its most skilled, 
most dedicated and, I believe, most un- 
derrated public servants. 

As a principal delegate to the 22d Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations last 
fall, I had the unique good fortune to 
observe firsthand and to work closely 
with Ambassador Goldberg. His ability, 
his capacity for work, and his selfless 
sense of fairness and restraint have few 
equals in my two decades of experience 
in public life. 

More than that, his reputation among 
the Ambassadors of the 123 nations of 
the world which are members of the 
United Nations was firmly established as 
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one of the most effective negotiators ever 
to represent this country. 

His great skill was as a behind-the- 
scenes negotiator. And, that, undoubt- 
edly, explains to a great extent his failure 
to achieve the widespread recognition 
and acclaim he so richly deserves. 

His innate sense of responsibility, re- 
straint and fairmindedness precluded 
him from capitalizing on the endless pos- 
sibilities for such acclaim, 

I had the opportunity of observing the 
Ambassador during the Cyprus and Mid- 
dle East crises. These were tense, de- 
manding times when chaos and disorder 
waited behind every wrong word or un- 
fortunate phrase. I remember one espe- 
cially critical weekend when the Ambas- 
sador worked virtually around the clock 
with little more than 2 hours sleep from 
Friday until Monday. 

He did not remove the causes of either 
of these crises. But I shudder to think 
what might have happened without the 
United Nations and men like Ambassador 
Goldberg—men who believe so deeply in 
its potential. 

Ambassador Goldberg summed up that 
belief most eloquently, I believe, in his 
address to the opening session of the U.N. 
General Assembly last September. He 
said: 

In serving the cause of a just and peace- 
ful world, we are not permitted the luxury of 
being easily discouraged. Indeed, the most 
forbidding obstacles are precisely those which 
should call forth our most persistent efforts. 
Nor should we look for any alternative to 
the United Nations, for there is none. Year in 
and year out, through all the difficulties that 
may arise, we must strive to be true, both in 
word and deed, to the permanent pledge of 
peace and justice which we, as members, 
have made to the United Nations and to one 
another. 


It was the challenge of forbidding ob- 
stacles that lured Ambassador Goldberg 
from the relative comfort and security 
of the U.S. Supreme Court. 

He had already built a career that 
would have satisfied lesser men, first in 
the labor movement, later in the Cab- 
inet, and finally, the dream of every 
lawyer, a seat on the Highest Court in the 
land. 

But when President Johnson needed a 
man of great prestige to replace the 
late Ambassador Adlai Stevenson, Mr. 
Goldberg set aside personal security to 
accept the new challenge with hope and 
enthusiasm. 

He did so without illusion and in full 
knowledge of the pitfalls that are built 
into such an undertaking. He hoped he 
could serve his country best by using 
his mediating skills to influence U.S. 
policy in Vietnam and, hopefully, play 
a role in ending the war. 

It was obvious to all of those associated 
with the Ambassador that his great hope 
and ambition was to play an important 
and meaningful role in resolving that 
tragic war. 

In explaining his resignation, Ambas- 
sador Goldberg said he hoped to further 
the cause of peace as a private citizen. 

If those words can be interpreted as 
an indication that his withdrawal from 
public life may be only temporary, then 
all Americans should be encouraged. 
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For while we are already deeply in- 
debted to Mr. Goldberg for a lifetime of 
public service, we are even more deeply 
in need of his unique abilities. 


ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT IN 
EXILE OF THE REPUBLIC OF 
POLAND 


— — 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 2, 1968 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
feverish anti-Israel and anti-United 
States propagands pouring forth from 
the Polish Communist government prop- 
aganda machine requires that a legiti- 
mate and proper voice of the Polish 
people exists in London in the Polish 
government in exile. Just last week in 
London, His Excellency August Zaleski, 
president in exile of the Republic of 
Poland, opened the 10th session of the 
council of the Republic of Poland, a 
body which functions as a parliament in 
exile. The text of President Zaleski’s in- 
augural address follows: 


ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE POLISH 
REPUBLIC IN EXILE 

News from the homeland demonstrates it 
is with ever greater dissatisfaction that the 
Polish nation endures the Communist re- 
gime which, with Russia's help, seized au- 
thority in Poland and still clings to it. In 
this, the regime is backed by the conviction 
that it will continue to govern Poland pro- 
vided it faithfully carries out the orders of 
the Kremlin. 

The recent demonstrations of the Polish 
students, however, provide irrefutable proof 
that the Polish nation not only comprehends 
the situation but also does not hesitate to 
express its dissatisfaction despite the severe 
repressions applied in Poland, as is usual in 
countries under a totalitarian regime. 

It should not be overlooked that in this 
respect there is a great difference between 
the Polish nation and the Russian. The Rus- 
sian nation has always been governed under 
an autocratic system whether in Tsarist times 
or after the revolution which abolished rule 
by the Tsars. The Polish nation, on the other 
hand, has for centuries past respected the 
principle of human freedom both regards 
religious convictions and political ones. 

Unfortunately, it must be stated that in 
present-day political life, ideals and moral 
matters are taken into account far less than 
ever before. 

After the First World War, efforts were 
made to base the new structure of Europe 
on the tenets of freedom and justice. The 
Treaty of Versailles was based on such prin- 
ciples. Several nations subjected by European 
Powers recovered their freedom and were 
enabled to set up their own independent en- 
titles of State. Enfeebled by internal revolu- 
tion, Russia could not prevent this and even 
had to agree to renounce her rule over the 
east-central European lands she had an- 
nexed in the past. 

After the Second World War, Russia not 
only re-annexed territories lost by her after 
the First World War but also subjected a 
number of independent countries which had 
never been held by her before. This created 
a situation which in practice turned out to 
be without issue. Russia does not want to 
give up her conquests whilst the countries 
of western civilization cannot agree to aban- 
don these territories to Russia without com- 
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promising themselves. That is why a treaty 
of peace cannot be signed. This state of af- 
fairs has already lasted for more than twenty 
years and nobody can tell if it will be possible 
to end it without recourse to war. 

Of course, there is the United Nations 
Organization, conceived for the amicable set- 
tlement of conflicts. But everyone knows that 
this organization is impotent where the so- 
called Great Powers are concerned. These can 
always refuse to submit to its resolutions. 

As matters now stand and until the pres- 
ent power structure changes, it is impossible 
to foretell how long this situation will last. 
This does not mean, however, that to hope 
for its end is vain. 

Dissatisfaction with the present status of 
international relations can be perceived in 
many countries of late. The great demonstra- 
tions held everywhere testify that people are 
not satisfied with the current state of the 
world, True, these demonstrations do not 
always indicate one and the same means for 
overcoming the difficulties that face human- 
ity. Some people even claim salvation will 
come with a return to fascism; but it would 
seem that these are relatively few in num- 
ber. 

Hence, the principal task of all those who 
seek to work on repair of the present situa- 
tion is to propagate the indubitable truth 
that international relations can be con- 
ducted with benefit to mankind only when 
based on respect for law and justice. And all 
those who desire to labour for the restoration 
of Poland’s independence should ceaselessly 
give reminders of this truth. 


WHAT CAN WE SAY? 


HON. LOUIS C. WYMAN 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1968 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, when con- 
stituents lose a son or a husband in war, 
what can we say to them? I often write 
a personal letter of sympathy to parents 
and wives in my district, not as a political 
gesture, but as an expression of heart- 
felt sympathy and commiseration. 

We in the Congress are proud of young 
Americans who fight for this Nation. We 
are deeply regretful in those tragic in- 
stances where they have paid the su- 
preme sacrifice. The Nation owes to them 
and to their survivors a debt of the high- 
est order, and it seems to me that it is in 
the least of common courtesy to take the 
time to extend sincere, personal regret 
and sympathy when these tragic events 
take place, 

That it is appreciated is evidenced by 
the recent reply of a father at Pease 
Air Force Base in New Hampshire. With 
his permission, I am including his letter 
at this point in the RECORD: 


APRIL 2, 1968. 


Hon. Lovis C. WYMAN, 
Congress of the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: Thank you for your very kind 
and considerate note of regret at the loss of 
son Guy. It is a comfort to know there are 
those who care and appreciate what our 
servicemen are contributing to preserve free- 
dom, not only for us but for our neighbors 
as well. It is a bitter price to pay but—and 
this may sound strange coming from a father, 
but I'm sincere in saying it—I much prefer 
this, difficult as it is to accept, than to have 
a live son here in the U. S. demonstrating 
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against our stand in Viet Nam. I'm sure Guy 
and our Father upstairs” concur in this. 

Whatever comfort can be derived from this 
tragic loss, I find in this: He was doing, as 
best he could, what he believed had to be 
done for the good of his country with the 
approval of his God. I hope one day, he can 
be as proud of me as I am of him. Again, my 
sincere thanks. 

LEE D. EIsENHART. 


EXPANDING EDUCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITY 


HON. JOSHUA EILBERG 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1968 


Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Speaker, most of us 
recognize that it is imperative for every 
qualified high school boy and girl to 
attain the highest degree of education 
of which he or she is capable. And yet 
college tuition and other expenses have 
never been as prohibitive as they are 
today. 

According to U.S. Office of Education 
estimates in 1960, tuition, room and 
board were $947 at public 4-year institu- 
tions of higher learning and $1,756 a year 
at nonpublic institutions. In the fall of 
1967, these costs had increased to $1,092 
and $2,230 at public and nonpublic in- 
stitutions, respectively. 

The plight of not only low-income 
families but middle-income families as 
well should be obvious from these statis- 
tics. The high costs of college place a 
nearly unbearable financial burden on 
these families. 

In 1965 the Congress acted to remedy 
the situation by incorporating into the 
Higher Education Act a substantial 
package of student financial aid. Title IV 
of the Higher Education Act expanded 
the college work-study program author- 
ized by the Economic Opportunity Act 
and intended to assist particularly 
students from low-income families. 

Under this program grants are made to 
institutions to pay the wages of students 
with part-time jobs in the colleges or 
other nonprofit institutions. Students 
work an average of 15 hours a week each 
semester. 

The Higher Education Act also initiated 
two new programs, Educational oppor- 
tunity grants of between $200 and $800 
may be made to students of exceptional 
need, and a guaranteed loan program 
now assures the greater availability of 
private credit on reasonable terms and 
covers part of the interest on such loans. 
The law authorizes the Commissioner of 
Education to make advances to estab- 
lish or strengthen State or private non- 
profit student loan insurance programs 
and for families with adjusted family in- 
comes of less than $15,000 a year the 
Federal Government pays all of the in- 
terest while the student is in school and 
3 percentage points thereafter. 

In addition to these programs the Na- 
tional Vocational Student Loan Insur- 
ance Act makes guaranteed loans avail- 
able for study in vocational and technical 
institutions and the National Defense 
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Education Act has been making direct 
loans to students for nearly 10 years. 

Mr. Speaker, there is no doubt that 
these programs have been extremely suc- 
cessful in expanding educational oppor- 
tunity. In the 1966-67 academic year, for 
example, approximately $58 million in 
Federal scholarship funds went to some 
134,000 students. And under the work- 
study program an estimated 184,000 
students earned an average total salary 
of nearly $700. 

Under the Higher Education and Na- 
tional Vocational Student Loan Insur- 
ance Acts of 1965 some 560,000 students 
are expected to borrow about $465 million 
this year. And the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act student loans are expected 
to benefit more than 376,000 students 
during this school year with a continuing 
70 percent going to students from families 
of $6,000 a year or less. 

These are certainly impressive statis- 
tics and they are one reason for my en- 
thusiastic support H.R. 16729, a bill to 
continue and expand the respective stu- 
dent aid programs. 

I also support H.R. 16729 because it 
is apparent that the assistance offered 
is vital and that the need far exceeds 
the supply. 

Peter Muirhead, Associate Commis- 
sioner of Education, testified earlier this 
year that although programs specifically 
aimed at needy students will reach about 
750,000 students, these programs would 
have to be expanded to reach 2 million 
in order to take in all who could use 
them. 

On April 26, last Friday, the Education 
and Labor Committee favorably reported 
H.R. 16729 to extend and amend certain 
student assistance programs and to pro- 
vide for the advance funding of such 
programs. I think that we must give this 
legislation our immediate consideration. 

The bill would continue NDEA student 
loan program, the educational opportu- 
nity grant program, the work-study pro- 
gram, and the vocational student loan 
insurance program, all through fiscal 
years 1969 and 1970. 

For many families the guaranteed loan 
program, more than any other extends 
the possibility of financing their college 
educations. Unfortunately, the program 
has been hampered by a tight-money 
market and the low maximum interest of 
6 percent has deterred many lending in- 
stitutions from participating in the 
program. 

H.R. 16729 would make the guaranteed 
loan program more attractive to lenders 
by increasing the maximum interest rate 
on student loans to 7 percent. Hopefully 
this will allow an even greater number of 
students to finance their educations by 
means of loans. 

Also toward this end are provisions of 
H.R. 16729 which would authorize $10 
million additional “seed money” for the 
reserve funds of State and nonprofit pri- 
vate student loan insurance programs 
and a 2-year continuation of direct Fed- 
eral loan insurance for students who do 
not have access to State or nonprofit 
private programs. 

The colleges and universities would 
have greater leeway in the use of student 
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assistance funds under H.R. 16729. They 
would be allowed to transfer any or all 
of their allotted educational opportunity 
grant funds to the work-study program. 

The bill would also authorize funds for 
what it calls adequate leadtime and for 
planning and evaluation in higher edu- 
cation student assistance programs, and 
would permit appropriations for the stu- 
dent aid programs to be made 1 year 
in advance of the time the money is 
made available. 

This would be invaluable in enabling 
colleges to anticipate the amount of Fed- 
eral student assistance which would be 
available to their students and to budget 
those funds efficiently. 

The need for immediate action on H.R. 
16729 is apparent and compelling. We 
cannot allow the spiraling costs of higher 
education to determine the accessibility 
of higher education. We cannot allow 
family income to dictate short-lived edu- 
cational careers for some of our most 
promising and capable young people. 
Therefore, I strongly endorse H.R. 16729 
and urge its immediate consideration. 


“DISASTERS” AND “DEADLY 
BLASTS” 


HON. WILLIAM D. HATHAWAY 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 2, 1968 


Mr. HATHAWAY. Mr. Speaker, earlier 
this month there were two brief para- 
graphs in the Washington (D.C.) Daily 
News, under the terse headlines: Dis- 
asters” and “Deadly Blasts.” The first 
told of two workmen who were killed in 
a Pennsylvania refinery explosion while 
the second told how seven persons were 
injured, one critically, in a chemical ex- 
plosion in a New Jersey refinery. 

Now, the experts tell us that deaths 
and injuries from industrial accidents 
such as these are frequently preventable 
if safe and proper standards are fol- 
lowed. 

This is precisely what is called for in 
the proposed Occupational Safety and 
Health Act of 1968, the establishment 
of reasonable health and safety stand- 
ards for workers in plants involved in 
interstate commerce. 

We know that deaths and injuries can 
be substantially reduced by observing 
sensible standards. This has been proven 
by the National Safety Council. In 1966, 
the injury frequency rate in manufac- 
turing by Safety Council members was 
5.1, and for nonmembers it was 17.5. 
Unfortunately, only some 5,600 business 
and industrial firms belong to the Safety 
Council, and they are the elite. 

The nonmembers are almost all in 
the smaller plants employing under 500 
people. They constitute 98 percent of all 
working establishments, employ two- 
thirds of the work force, and provide 
little or no health and safety services. 

So, it is abundantly clear that we need 
this occupational safety and health leg- 
islation. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
THE VIETNAM CASUALTY LIST 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1968 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, for 
some time I have been concerned about 
the casualty reports coming out of the 
Vietnam war. Almost every day, we get 
news on our TV and radio, or in our daily 
paper, about the deaths of our men in 
Vietnam. Too often the reports paint a 
picture that appears to me to be unnec- 
essarily 


Finally, however, an authoritative 
publication has placed the entire casu- 
alty story in proper perspective. 

In its March issue, the Journal of the 
Armed Forces gives a definitive report 
on the casualties in Vietnam and relates 
them to casualties in other wars. The 
story that emerges is one that every 
Member of Congress should be aware of. 
Things are not quite as black as they 
are sometimes made to appear. 

I would urge that all Members read 
the Journal of the Armed Forces article, 
which follows: 


THE CasuALTY List: DISTURBING BUT 
DISTORTED 


(By James Hessman and Louis Stockstill) 


Despite growing and disturbing casualty 
lists, members of the U.S. Armed Forces—in 
a very meaningful sense—have been winning 
their grim race with death on the Vietnam 
battlefield. 

No troops in U.S. history have benefited 
from such a high “save rate” as have those 
engaged in the Vietnam conflict. 

The heavy losses of the recent Tet offensive 
may temporarily have distorted or obscured 
the situation but the fact is that the war in 
Southeast Asia has been waged since its in- 
ception with a lower death rate and lower 
wounded rate than other wars in which the 
U.S. has been involved. 

Analysis of various official source docu- 
ments on Vietnam battle casualties reveals 
that: 

The U.S. combat death rate in Vietnam is 
less than half that of the Korean War. 

The wounded rate in Vietnam is lower than 
in Korea, and “markedly lower” than in 
WWII. 

The incidence of serious wounds (those 
causing “permanent residual effects”) also 
have been lower in Vietnam than in Korea. 

At the same time, the analysis discloses 
(1) that ground forces have suffered over 
90% of all U.S. battle deaths in Vietnam; 
(2) that, in aircraft accidents/incidents, 
non-combat deaths almost equal combat 
deaths. 

A compilation of casualty statistics (Table 
A, at end of article) disclose that the United 
States had suffered 20,096 combat deaths in 
Vietnam as of 16 March 1968, latest date for 
which data was available as the JOURNAL 
went to press. 

When the number of men who have died is 
combined with the number of men who have 
been injured or wounded in Vietnam, the 
total dead/injured/wounded column adds 
up to 142,113—or some 5,200 more than in 
Korea (Table B, at end of article). But in 
Korea there were 33,629 U.S. battle dead, 
13,533 more than in Vietnam. 

No comparison with the Korean War can 
be valid, however, unless the casualty rate is 
related to troop strength. Top U.S. strength 
in Korea was 358,735. At latest count there 
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were 509,000 U.S. military personnel in Viet- 
nam (333,000 Army; 34,000 Navy; 83,000 Ma- 
rine Corps; and 59,000 AF). This is 150,000 
more than in Korea. 

Thus, it readily can be seen that 13,000 
fewer men have died in Vietnam, despite a 
much higher troop deployment than in the 
earlier conflict, 

Even more meaningful, perhaps, is some 
of the information gleaned from statistical 
studies periodically conducted by the Office 
of the Army Surgeon General (OSG). These 
studies have computed the death rate per 
thousand men per year in the combat zone. 

The most recent study shows that, from 
July 1965 through January 1968, deaths in 
Vietnam from all combat causes (killed in 
action, died of wounds, died while captured, 
and declared dead from a missing status) 
“occurred at a rate of 19.2 per thousand aver- 
age troop strength per year.” This compares 
“to a rate of 43.2 for Korea and 51.9 for the 
[WWII] European Theater of Operations 
from June 1944 [D-Day] through May 1945.“ 

[In the United States in 1966 some 29,500 
Americans died in home accidents. In 1967 
more than 53,000 U.S. citizens died in traffic 
accidents (over 1,000 per week). Some 2,700 
additional Americans (more than 50 per 
week) were killed in firearms accidents. 
About 2,400,000 Americans suffered dis- 
abling injuries,” including 600,000 who suf- 
fered “permanent impairments.”—National 
Safety Council figures.] 

The wounded in Vietnam also have fared 
better than their predecessors who fought 
in earlier wars. 

Touching upon the save-rate, the OSG 
study comments that: “Of the wounded ad- 
mitted to medical treatment facilities, 2.3% 
have died of their wounds. This is slightly 
less than the 2.5% recorded for the Korean 
War, and markedly lower than the 4.5% for 
WWII.“ 

The medical save rate actually is more im- 
pressive than even these figures would indi- 
cate. Because of the greatly increased use oi 
helicopters for medical evacuation, a number 
of mortally wounded personnel—who would 
not survive in any case—now reach hospitals 
alive. Because they die after arrival at the 
medical facilities, they are counted against 
the medical save rate. As the OSG study 
notes, such personnel in earlier conflicts 
“would have died on the battlefield and been 
considered and counted among the ‘killed in 
action’.” 

Use of the medical evacuation helicopter is 
but one of the factors contributing to the 
high Vietnam save rate. Among other factors 
frequently cited are the qualitative improve- 
ment of hospitals (many, if not most, have 
modern surgical wards), the forward location 
of many permanent-installation medical fa- 
cilities, the greater availability of whole 
blood, increased use of protective armor, 
more and better survival gear, and improved 
and intensified air rescue activities. 

In addition, the types of weapons em- 
ployed by the enemy would seem to have 
some bearing on the dead/wounded ratio. 
Among combat deaths in Vietnam, the OSG 
study observes that, “much higher propor- 
tions are due to small arms fire, and to booby 
traps and mines than in Korea or in WWII, 
and much lower proportions are due to artil- 
lery and other explosive fragments than in 
these earlier conflicts. 

The study comments that among nonfatal 
wounds the proportion due to small arms 
fire, although not markedly different from 
WWII, is “somewhat lower than in Korea. 
The proportion due to booby traps and mines 
is considerably higher than in either of these 
past two wars, and the proportion due to 
explosive projectiles and fragments is slightly 
lower. Also, some 6% of the nonfatal wounds 
are due to punji stakes, which were not a 
factor in the earlier conflicts.” 
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Data compiled for the House Armed Sery- 
ices Committee by the Defense Intelligence 
Agency also adds significant shading to the 
overall picture. The DIA statistics show that, 
of 99,817 personnel injured in combat from 
January 1965 through December 1967, some 
48,565 (48.7%) were returned to duty with- 
out hospitalization. Of the 51,252 hospital- 
ized, 38,545 (75.2%) were returned to duty 
after a short day. Some 23,539 went back to 
in-theater duty, and 15,006 were sent else- 
where. 

In all, 87,110 (87.3%) of all wounded were 
returned to duty within 90 days after being 
wounded. 

Of the other 12,707 personnel: 3,400 (3.4% 
of the total number wounded) were dis- 
charged disabled; 1,585 (1.6% of the original 
total) died; 7,722 (7.7%) remained in the 
hospital—an estimated 50% of this latter 
group (3,861 personnel) were expected to be 
returned to duty, which would bring to 91.2% 
(90,971 personnel) the overall total of wound- 
ed returned to duty, and to 8.8% (8,846 per- 
sonnel) the number died, discharged dis- 
abled, or not expected to be able to return 
to active duty. 

The DIA report embraced all Services. The 
OSG study, which considered Army casual- 
ties only, took a different approach, com- 
puting the number of wounded per thousand 
per year. The study found that in the period 
July 1965-January 1968 in Vietnam, Army 
troops receiving nonfatal wounds were ad- 
mitted to medical treatment facilities at a 
rate of 82.8 per 1,000 average strength per 
year. In Korea this rate was 121.1 and in the 
WWII European Theater of Operations from 
D-Day to V-E Day it was 152. 

The Army study disclosed that, “if per- 
centage ratios of these surviving wounded to 
the total of battle deaths plus surviving 
wounded are computed, it is seen that some 
70.7% survived in WWII, 73.7% survived in 
the Korean War, and 81.2% have survived in 
Vietnam.” 

Not only have there been fewer actual 
deaths, as well as fewer deaths and fewer 
wounded per thousand in Vietnam than in 
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Korea or in WWII, but there also are indi- 
cations that the incidence of major wounds— 
of the type which leave permanent residual 
effects—also is somewhat lower in Vietnam 
than in previous conflicts: “Such indicators 
as are now available,” the OSG study notes, 
“seem to point towards marked improvement 
over previous experience.” 

As an example, the study cites the fact 
that “in Korea and in WWII the number 
of soldiers with major amputations resulting 
from wounds, who were admitted to amputa- 
tion centers in this country, represented 2 
to 214% of the total hospitalized wounded, 
Thus far, for Vietnam the corresponding pro- 
portion is about 1%. From January 1965 
through January 1968 the Army general hos- 
pitals in this country have reported that 306 
wounded patients have been admitted to 
their amputation services. From January 1965 
through January 1968, a total of 227 major 
amputee Army patients have been transferred 
to Veterans Administration hospitals. During 
this same period, the number of blind and 
deaf Army patients so transferred was 33.” 

The casualties have not been distributed 
evenly among the Services. As has always 
been true in all wars in which the U.S. has 
fought (Table B), the number of Army 
deaths (12,258) and of Army wounded (70,- 
818) exceed the dead and wounded totals 
of all other Services combined. The Army 
dead/wounded total represents 58.5% of 
all U.S. casualties for the entire war. 

The Marine Corps, with 51,904 casualties 
(6,684 dead and 45,220 wounded) has suf- 
fered 36.5% of all U.S. casualties. The Navy, 
with 4,822 casualties (656 dead, 4,166 wound- 
ed) has suffered 3.4% of the total U.S. casual- 
ties. The AF, with 2,311 casualties (498 dead, 
1,813 wounded) has suffered 1.6% of the to- 
tal 


With the Army and Marine Corps combined 
accounting for 95% of all casualties, it is 
not surprising that 93.3% of all deaths (18,- 
736 of 20,096) have occurred in ground action. 

Of the 1,360 aircraft-related combat deaths 
well over half (771) have occurred in heli- 
copter accidents or incidents, The remaining 
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589 results from accidents/incidents involv- 
ing fixed-wing aircraft. 

Statistics on the number of non-combat 
U.S. casualties in Vietnam (as disclosed in 
the weekly DoD summaries) show that, as of 
16 March, there have been 1,127 aircraft- 
related deaths (409 helicopter, 718 fixed- 
wing) of U.S. personnel in Vietnam which 
were “not the result of action by hostile 
forces.” In other words, almost as many air- 
craft-related deaths have occurred in non- 
combat situations as in combat situations. 

No truly objective picture of U.S. casual- 
ties in Vietnam would be complete, however, 
without comparative data concerning allied 
and enemy losses. DoD summaries reveal 
that, as of 16 March, the South Vietnamese 
Armed Forces had lost 56,888 personnel in 
combat since the beginning of the war, and 
other free world forces had lost 1,947. 

During the same time frame, according to 
Pentagon data, the Viet Cong and North 
Vietmamese combined had lost 314,460 men. 

And enemy losses, already large, have been 
soaring in recent weeks. 

From 1961 through 1966 the Viet Cong 
and North Vietnamese had suffered an esti- 
mated 161,041 combat deaths. The total for 
1966—first full year of large-scale U.S. par- 
ticipation—was 55,524. In 1967 the total 
climbed to 88,104. During the first 11 weeks 
of 1968 there have been 65,315 enemy com- 
bat deaths—a rate close to 6,000 per week 
(or over 300,000 per year, if the enemy could 
continue to absorb such losses). 

Of perhaps more significance than the ac- 
tual total of enemy dead is the ratio of allied 
dead to enemy dead—the so-called “kill 
ratio.” DoD statistics show that, from 1961 
through 1967, U.S. and allied forces combined 
lost 70,884 men in combat, and the Viet Cong 
and North Vietnamese had lost 249,145. 

In other words, about 314 enemy soldiers 
were killed for each allied soldier killed— 
such was the ratio at the beginning of 1968. 

During the first 11 weeks of this year 
8,097 U.S./allied deaths were recorded—this 
total compared with the 65,315 lost by the 
enemy, works out to an eight to one ratio. 


TABLE A.—U.S. BATTLE CASUALTIES IN VIETNAM (AS OF MAR. 16, 1968) 
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TABLE B.—OTHER WARS 
Casualties Casualties 
War Branch of Number War Branch of Number 
service serving Battle Other Wounds service serving Battle Other Wounds 
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1 Estimated. 


RESULTS OF FOURTH ANNUAL PUB- 
LIC OPINION SURVEY IN THE 
FOURTH CONGRESSIONAL DIS- 
TRICT OF MICHIGAN 


HON. EDWARD HUTCHINSON 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 2, 1968 


Mr. HUTCHINSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
results of my fourth annual public opin- 
ion survey in the Fourth Congressional 
District of Michigan have just been 
tabulated and I thought it would be 
helpful to other Members of the House if 
I shared with them this cross section of 
grassroots opinion. 

It occurred to me that my colleagues 
might find the tabulation of special in- 
terest since virtually all of those who 
responded did so after the President’s 
March 31 announcement that he was 
ordering a limitation on the bombing of 
North Vietnam as a first step toward ne- 
gotiations with Hanoi—and that he 
would not seek another term in office. 

Despite this, only 22.6 percent of those 
responding indicated approval of the 
President’s conduct of the war. In all 
three previous polls conducted in my 
district, similar questions have been 
asked. The President’s “score” this year 
was a substantial improvement over the 
4.3 percent who approved of his policies 
in 1967, but lower than in 1966 and 
1965 when his “vote of confidence” to- 
taled 33.1 percent and 24.8 percent, 
respectively. 

The number of those favoring an in- 
tensification of air attacks on North 
Vietnam increased substantially in the 
period between my 1967 and 1968 polls. 
This course was favored by only 21.6 
percent last year while exactly 50 per- 
cent approve this course today. 

At the opposite end of the public opin- 
ion spectrum, there also was an increase 
in the number of those who favor a com- 
plete halt to the bombing of North Viet- 
nam. Only 1.89 percent favored this op- 


tion in 1967 while this year’s poll showed 
22.9 percent in approval. 

In responding to questions on fiscal 
policy, residents of the Fourth District 
left little doubt as to where they stand. 
The proposed increase in income taxes is 
opposed by 63.3 percent. Virtually the 
same number—62.9 percent—feel that 
Federal spending on domestic programs 
should be reduced. 

The response to a question on how best 
to deal with the problems of crime and 
civil disorder may also be of special in- 
terest. Those favoring stricter law en- 
forcement numbered 33.3 percent. Only 
5.3 percent would approve special pro- 
grams to eliminate the basic causes of 
crime and unrest while the majority— 
52.7 percent—support a combination of 
stricter law enforcement and programs 
to eliminate root causes. In this regard, 
it should be pointed out that nearly half 
of the questionnaires were filled out and 
mailed to me before the most recent out- 
break of civil disorder in our cities. 

As a result of the growing debate over 
the concept of a guaranteed minimum 
income—sometimes referred to as the 
“negative income tax! -a question on 
this idea was included in this year’s sur- 
vey for the first time. 

Of those responding to the question 
“Do you favor a guaranteed minimum 
income for each householder as an alter- 
native to public welfare?” 62.4 percent 
said “No” and only 16.1 percent answered 
in the affirmative. 

A complete tabulation of the survey 
response—totaling more than 10,000— 
is as follows: 

COMPLETE SURVEY RESULTS 
[Expressed as percentage of total response] 

1. Do you approve of the President’s con- 

duct of the Vietnam war? 


Tes 


No -- 

Undecided 
2. In North Vietnam, do you favor (a) in- 

tensified U.S. air attacks, (b) a bombing halt, 


or (c) maintaining air attacks at the present 
level? 


(G ee 50. 0 
TS) ten cera v 22.9 
(O) 2o nnn w nn nnn een enon 8 15.5 
Werren T1: eae 11. 6 


3. Should the United States continue to 
trade with nations that are aiding North 
Vietnam? 


1 ee oe he ERRE E SANOO 10.5 
7e ̃ — ee — 75. 3 
vre oea Do | SS Se 5.7 


4, Do you believe the American people are 
receiving sufficient information from the 
Government on vital foreign and domestic 
issues to allow them to vote intelligently? 


pA. ctr — 16.3 
II ceackneacmentene anni 68. 0 
TTA 1 t 
5. Do you support the Administration's 
proposed increase in taxes? 
FFT... nese eee oes 23.1 
IND E E T EI E P 63. 3 
WNGSCGSE) -anean 5.4 


6. Do you believe that Federal spending on 
domestic programs should be reduced? 


oe es ees 62.9 
Da ae ey ee A nt 23.2 
Undecided <... . 5.1 


7. Should industries which install equip- 
ment to reduce air and water pollution be 
granted tax credits by the Federal Govern- 
ment to offset part of the expense? 


D OO EEr E E N A TREA 52. 1 
ee e 32. 1 
A TENaR SS asa ope per eam 6.6 


8. Do you favor returning a percentage of 
the tax money collected by the Federal Gov- 
ernment to State and local governments to 
be used as they see fit? 


2 ee te oe en —— 56.4 
1 Pep Oy Eee SS eS sa 26.8 
ope Pc fs ee ey ee eee a 7.9 


9. Do you favor an expanded Federal role 
in the control of air and water pollution? 


% ⁰ »A T 65.0 
NDO 19.1 
Undecided 4„%“⸗ 7. 2 


10. In dealing with rising crime and civil 
disorder, do you favor (a) stricter law en- 
forcement, (b) programs to eliminate basic 
causes of crime and unrest or (c) combina- 
tion of both? 


r ĩ A 33.3 
IBI Re a i Sia Se ve Fe | Al Se a eget 5.3 
%%% NS 52.7 
NO TODON E S aaia 8.7 


11. Do you favor a guaranteed minimum 
income for each householder as an alterna- 
tive to public welfare? 


TTT E 16.1 
1 ͤ — ͤ 2 — 62. 4 
een EOS ae ES se 12.7 


12. Do you favor ending Federal farm sub- 
sidies and controls? (Those participating 
in the survey were asked to respond to this 
question only if they were members of an 
operating farm family. The number of ques- 
tionnaires returned with this question an- 
swered represented 23.3% of the total re- 
sponse.) (Response to this question only ex- 
pressed as a percentage of those who elected 
to answer as “members of operating farm 
family”.) 


Er Ih nt ee on ee a eee 73.0 
a) AE SS SR A eee 21.0 
oo oe rr E S —— 6.0 


All questionnaires received as of Friday, 
April 26, were tabulated by electronic data 
processing equipment. 


MARYLANDERS, DO NOT LET HIS- 
TORY PASS YOU BY—YOUR VOTE 
ON MAY 14 COUNTS—VOTE FOR 
THE PROPOSED NEW CONSTITU- 
TION AND MOVE MARYLAND FOR- 
WARD 


HON. GILBERT GUDE 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1968 


Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, on May 14, 
Marylanders have a solemn obligation— 
but it is an obligation that is also a rare 
privilege. For on May 14 citizens of 
Maryland will vote on the approval or 
rejection of a new constitution proposed 
by the Maryland Constitutional Conven- 
tion of 1967. 

In the history of Maryland, there have 
been only three times when Marylanders 
have had an opportunity to vote on a 
basic charter of government to guide 
their future destinies. They now have 
the fourth opportunity on May 14—the 
first one that has presented itself in more 
than 100 years. So on May 14 Maryland- 
ers face a historic day of decision. Their 
vote on May 14 will probably be the most 
important vote they cast in their life- 
times. The constitutional convention of 
1967 was the fifth in Maryland history. 
It was the first since 1867. This constitu- 
tional convention of 1967 capped 40 years 
of effort to modernize and revitalize 
State government in Maryland. 

The convention of 1967 fashioned a 
document which is the envy of political 
leaders and political szientists in many 
other States. Throughout the Nation the 
proposed new constitution for Maryland 
has been hailed as a model for other 
States to follow. 

I am proud of my State of Maryland 
and of what has been accomplished by 
the constitutional convention so far. But 
everything that has been accomplished 
will be lost unless the citizens of Mary- 
land ratify the proposed new constitution 
on May 14. Every citizen’s vote is vital. I 
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hope that no citizen will neglect to vote 
and let history pass him by. The vote of 
every citizen counts. 

If the citizens take the few minutes 
that are necessary to go to the polls on 
May 14, I am confident the constitu- 
tion will be ratified. My concern is that 
not enough people realize the importance 
of their vote. At a time when we are a 
nation beset with contention and dissen- 
sion on about every front, we have a stir- 
ring example of a State where impres- 
sive unity exists on a fundamental is- 
sue—that of the structure of govern- 
ment. Virtually all political and civic 
leaders have endorsed the proposed con- 
stitution. Governor Agnew and the two 
living former Governors, Millard Tawes 
and Theodore McKeldin, support the 
proposed constitution. The two US. 
Senators support it. All Maryland Con- 
gressmen, with one exception, support 
it. The Federal Commission on Intergoy- 
ernmental Relations supports it. 

Leaders of the three major religious 
faiths, Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish, 
have endorsed the proposed new con- 
stitution. The bar association, the Jay- 
cees, chambers of commerce, the NAACP, 
the Urban League, leading women’s 
groups such as the League of Women 
Voters, the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, and the Women’s Civic 
League have endorsed the proposed new 
constitution. The proposed constitution is 
also endorsed by the following organiza- 
tions: Junior Bar Association of Balti- 
more City, Maryland Conference of So- 
cial Welfare, Maryland Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers, Maryland Council of 
Churches, Maryland State Teachers As- 
sociation, and the Young Womens Chris- 
tian Association of Baltimore. 

In my own district, the Montgomery 
County Council, the board of education, 
nearly all of the Montgomery County 
delegation to the Maryland General As- 
sembly, including all five of the State 
senators, have endorsed the proposed 
constitution. The Democratic and Re- 
publican State Central Committees have 
endorsed it. The county Parent Teachers 
Association and the county education 
association have also endorsed it, The 
list is long and far from complete. But 
it is clear, from all parts of the State 
and from people in all walks of life, that 
there is widespread support for the pro- 
posed new constitution. 

But I have heard people say: “The con- 
stitution will obviously be adopted, so 
there is no need for my going out to vote 
for it.” There is need. For it is clear that 
everyone who is opposed to it will go to 
the polls and vote against it. So if it is 
defeated, it will be defeated by the 
apathy of those who favor it. 

Endorsements from all over the State 
must be translated into votes. The un- 
precedented unity will, in the last anal- 
ysis, be measured by the number of citi- 
zens who take the trouble to move Mary- 
land forward by voting for the proposed 
constitution. I urge all Marylanders to 
vote. I urge all of them to vote for the 
proposed constitution on May 14. I be- 
lieve the proposed constitution will make 
it possible to revitalize our State govern- 
ment and give to the people of Maryland 
greater control over their own destiny. 
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The proposed new constitution brings 
government in Maryland substantially 
closer to the people. It pinpoints govern- 
mental responsibility. The people will 
know what government official is respon- 
sible for each particular action or failure 
to act. The legislative branch article, the 
executive branch article, the judicial 
branch article, the local government ar- 
ticle, and virtually every other para- 
graph of the document is permeated 
with this objective. 

The general assembly, the body that is 
the legislative representative of the peo- 
ple, is for the first time given control of 
its own destiny; that is, it is given au- 
thority after the adjournment of its 
regular session, to call itself back into 
special session, and not, as under the 
present constitution, have to rely on the 
Governor to call it into special session. 

Members of the senate and house of 
delegates will be elected from single- 
member districts. The people in partic- 
ular areas will have their own repre- 
sentative in Annapolis instead of being 
represented by one of a group elected 
from larger sections of the county. 

The executive power of the State under 
the proposed new document is for the 
most part vested in the Governor instead 
of being fragmented, as at present, 
among the Governor, the comptroller, 
the State treasurer, and the board of 
public works. Under the proposed con- 
stitution the Governor can rightfully be 
held responsible for acts and failures to 
act as the head of the executive branch, 
whereas under the existing constitution 
it is impossible in many cases-to pinpoint 
responsibility. 

While Montgomery County has a mod- 
ern lower court system with lawyers as 
judges, the lower court system in the rest 
of the State under the proposed new con- 
stitution must, as in Montgomery County, 
be staffed by lawyers. Thus the courts 
with which most of the people in the 
State have business will consider and de- 
cide their cases with a competence and 
freedom from political influence that 
does not exist today. 

The local government article brings 
government closer and makes it more re- 
sponsive to the people by making home 
rule in each county in the State manda- 
tory by January 6, 1971. At the same 
time it confines the general assembly to 
the consideration of legislation of state- 
wide concern only, prohibiting the gen- 
eral assembly from enacting local legis- 
lation. 

The declaration of rights guarantees 
the basic rights that our forefathers 
struggled to secure, and in addition pro- 
vides guarantees for five additional 
rights: 

First. The right to be free from dis- 
crimination by the State on account of 
race, creed, color, or national origin. This 
right is contained by implication in the 
present constitution but it is spelled out 
in specific terms in the proposed new 
one; 

Second. The right to be free from un- 
reasonable invasions of privacy, includ- 
ing wiretapping and bugging of private 
conversations, without the authority of 
a search warrant issued by a judge upon 
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probable cause and supported by oath or 
affirmation; 

Third. The right to be compensated for 
property that is damaged, but not taken, 
by the State to promote a public pur- 
pose; 

Fourth. The right—established in 
Maryland for the first time in its his- 
tory—to be free from being twice put 
in jeopardy for the same offense; 

Fifth. The right to fair and just treat- 
ment in State or local governmental in- 
vestigations. 

These are just some of the highlights 
of this excellent document. 

I have heard most, if not all, of the 
arguments against adoption of the pro- 
posed new constitution. Most of these 
arguments are based upon misunder- 
standings as to what the proposed new 
constitution does. The rest are based 
upon a philosophy of government that 
ceased to have any validity at least 50 
years ago. 

The proposed new constitution is a 
modern, forward-looking document. 
When adopted, it will make Maryland 
stand in the vanguard of the States, 
leading them forward to State govern- 
ments equipped to cope with modern- 
day problems, and able to be equal part- 
ners with the Federal Government in our 
federal system. 

On May 14, the vote of every citizen 
of Maryland is essential to move Mary- 
land forward. The vote of every Mary- 
lander will influence the result. Do not 
let history pass you by. Be a part of it. 


SGT. LAWRENCE E. OSBORNE, U.S. 
ARMY, KILLED IN VIETNAM 


HON. RICHARD L. OTTINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 2, 1968 


Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
sad duty to report that one of my con- 
stituents—Set. Lawrence E. Osborne, of 
Peekskill, N.Y., died in Vietnam early 
last month. 

I wish to commend the courage of this 
young man, and to honor his memory, 
by inserting herewith, for inclusion in 
the Recorp, the following article: 

[From the Peekskill (N.Y.) Evening Star, 
Apr. 9, 1968] 
P.H.S. Grap Vier CASUALTY L, OSBORNE 
SERVED IN WAR ZONES 

Sgt. Lawrence E. Osborne, 20, son of Mr. 
and Mrs, Raymond D. Osborne, of 956 Pauld- 
ing Street, died last week in Vietnam from 
battle injuries, according to word received 
this morning by his parents. 

A member of the 25th Infantry Division, 
Sgt. Osborne participated in some of the 
heaviest fighting of the war in the past few 
months. 

Sgt. Osborne was involved in “Operation 
Yellowstone” which started Dec. 8 in the 
jungle northwest of Saigon known as War 
Zone C. 

Search and destroy missions were con- 
ducted in the area with support from heli- 
copters, artillery, armor and mechanized 
units, attempting to cut off enemy units 
using the sector for a supply route and stor- 
age point for weapons and supplies. Sgt. Os- 
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borne was a fire direction center chief in 
Company B, 2nd Battalion, 12th Infantry. 
He recently was awarded a bronze star. 

Sgt. Osborne was graduated from Peek- 
skill High School in 1965. Before entering 
the service he was employed by IBM at 
Fishkill. He received basic training at Fort 
Gordon, Ga. and Fort Jackson, S. C., and had 
been in Vietnam for nearly a year. 

In addition to his parents, he is survived 
by a brother, Raymond, and a sister, Mrs. 
Charles Davis of Port Washington, L.I. 


ISRAELI INDEPENDENCE DAY 


HON. DANIEL E. BUTTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1968 


Mr. BUTTON. Mr. Speaker, May 2, 
1968, is a momentous occasion for the 
gallant people of Israel. It has been just 
20 years since the establishment of the 
State of Israel was proclaimed, and in 
those years, dominated by war, the Is- 
raelis have carved out a land of milk and 
honey from what is a barren desert. 

What makes Israel’s independence day 
especially significant to us is that, much 
like the United States, the Israeli society 
is a blend of European, Middle Eastern, 
and African cultures. Immigrants to the 
state have come from many areas and 
have brought their traditions and mores 
with them to mix into the melting pot 
that is Israel. Ten percent of the Israeli 
population of 2.7 million are Arab Chris- 
tians, Druzes, and Moslems; more than 
half of the Jewish population originated 
in North Africa and the Middle East. 
Added to these cultural communities are 
the Europeans, Americans, Latins, and 
Sabras. The result is a cosmopolitan fu- 
sion in which a rich diversity of back- 
grounds and of ordeal-tested strengths 
combine to shape the character of the 
Israeli citizen of today and tomorrow. 

Israel has not concentrated on the 
economic-political aspects of nation- 
building to the exclusion of the arts, 
higher education, or the sciences. The 
country can boast of a fine symphony 
orchestra, internationally recognized 
artists and sculptors, and Nobel Prize- 
winning authors. An annual interna- 
tional Bible contest and the quadrennial 
Maccabian Games provide arenas for 
competition in such divergent areas as 
Biblical scholarship and athletic prowess. 
There are more than 1,000 libraries and 
5,000 schools in Israel today, and there 
are seven major universities and 52 col- 
leges, nearly 200 Talmudical colleges, 
and many museums and institutes which 
specialize in study and discovery in sub- 
jects ranging from archeology to atomic 
energy. 

But what is perhaps most impressive 
and significant of all is that Israel, itself 
a developing nation, is engaged in a far- 
flung program of assistance to other de- 
veloping countries. Many of the countries 
of Africa, for example, owe their new 
hotels, shipping lines, manufacturing in- 
dustries, and agricultural advances to Is- 
raeli technical and manpower assistance. 
Believing that the gap in living stand- 
ards between prosperous and poor na- 
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tions is a danger to international stabil- 
ity and peace, Israel has sent hundreds 
of instructors, advisers, and survey mis- 
sions, as well as builders, to dozens of 
countries of Africa, Asia, and Latin 
America under the auspices of UN agen- 
cies or at the invitations of the govern- 
ments concerned. Thousands of trainees 
from about a hundred countries have re- 
ceived special training in Israel. Thus do 
the Israeli people, having found a meas- 
ure of peace and prosperity after many 
centuries of adversity, seek to share with 
other peoples in many lands the instru- 
ments and ways of peace. 


OCCUPATIONAL HEALTH AND 
SAFETY ACT OF 1968 


HON. MARVIN L. ESCH 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1968 


Mr. ESCH. Mr. Speaker, the Education 
and Labor Committee is now considering 
H.R. 14816, the Occupational Health and 
Safety Act of 1968. 

Testimony before the Select Subcom- 
mittee on Labor has revealed that a high 
degree of professional expertise in in- 
dustrial hygiene, medicine, and safety 
engineering is needed to develop teams 
for effective guidance to industry in occu- 
pational health and safety procedures. 
Industry itself has hired most of the 
available, well-trained people in these 
fields, with State and Federal Govern- 
ment employing the remainder. The pro- 
fessional specialty associations, who have 
testified before the subcommittee on this 
bill, consist of these same specialists. 
They are the men who serve on standards 
committees of the USA Standards Insti- 
tute, the Conference of Government In- 
dustrial Hygienists and the National 
Safety Council. They are limited in num- 
ber; their training is long, and the com- 
petition for their service is intense. No 
effective program of occupational safety 
and health can be mounted without using 
their competence and professional judg- 
ment. 

In government service, the largest 
component of these specialists is in State 
health and labor departments and in the 
U.S. Public Health Service. Any immedi- 
ate cadre of such men must be obtained 
by raids on existing manpower already 
employed elsewhere. Training programs 
can provide additional personnel of such 
quality only over a period of 5 years or 
more. 

I urge my fellow Congressmen, there- 
fore, to modify this bill to emphasize its 
training and research provisions and 
such Federal moneys as will make the 
States and the Public Health Service 
competitive in their ability to hire com- 
petent professionals at good salaries to 
supplement their present inadequate 
staffs. If we build on understaffed agen- 
cies already active in this field, we will 
best use Federal support, rather than 
trying to start from scratch with a Fed- 
eral agency that must recruit a whole 
new staff. For this reason, I support the 
matching grant. research, and training 
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aspects of this bill and hope you will 
reject the placement of total power for 
standard setting and enforcement in the 
Department of Labor. 


A CALL TO LAW AND ORDER 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1968 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Thurman Sensing, 
executive vice president of the Southern 
States Industrial Council, 1103-1111 
Stahlman Building, Nashville, Tenn., was 
the National Defense Luncheon speaker 
at the National Society, Daughters of the 
American Revolution at the Mayflower 
Hotel here in Washington, D.C., this 
April 15. 

Mr. Sensing’s speech was hard hitting 
and on target. It should be read by all 
Americans who believe in peace of mind 
by understanding what is going on today 
and why. 

I include the text of his speech: 

A CALL TO LAW AND ORDER 


(By Thurman Sensing, executive vice presi- 
dent, Southern States Industrial Council, 
Nashville, Tenn.) 

About three months ago, I gave Mrs. Gris- 
wold the choice of two subjects for my talk 
to you here today. One of these subjects was 
“A Call to Law and Order,” and this is the 
one she chose. 

It is rather ironic now that this subject 
should have been chosen for this setting 
three months ago because if any city in our 
whole nation has needed law and order, it 
has been Washington, D.C., the capital of the 
nation, during the past several days. During 
those days smoke caused by fires set by ar- 
sonists curled around the Washington Monu- 
ment, the dome of the nation’s Capitol, and 
settled like a pall over the White House. Peo- 
ple have been shot to death and stores have 
been looted right here in our Capital City—a 
shame and a disgrace for a people who call 
themselves law-abiding citizens. 

Naturally, this speech has been prepared 
for some time because I only returned from 
a five-weeks’ trip over the continent of South 
America a week ago, and knew that I wouldn’t 
have time to prepare a talk after I got back. 
Therefore, I am really going to make the 
speech in two parts—first, as I had it pre- 
pared for delivery before my trip to South 
America—everything I wrote then still ap- 
plies—and second, in view of the happenings 
during the past ten days. 

This is not a racial speech; this is not a 
political speech—it is a law and order speech. 
It is a forthright speech and I will not pull 
any punches, However, the people named 
and quoted are named and quoted not be- 
cause they are black or white, not because 
they are Republican or Democrat, but be- 
cause they said what they said and did what 
they did. 

We made a survey of all the Southern 
States Industrial Council members last fall, 
giving them a list of 22 national issues, and 
asked them to rate the issues in order of 
concern, Crime and lawlessness was named 
as the issue of paramount concern by a wide 
margin. 

People of great political influence in this 

country have permitted the concept of free- 

dom of speech” to be expanded to include 
subversion, intimidation, sedition, and in- 
citement to riot. They have condoned the 
distortion of “academic freedom” to encom- 
pass the adulteration of young minds with 
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Communist doctrine and the disintegration 
of a well disciplined educational system. They 
have allowed “freedom of assembly” to mush- 
room into disruption of peaceful activity, 
mob rule, riot and insurrection. 

Unless those in authority in the United 
States can be influenced to abandon this 
course—or unless they can be replaced by 
men who will—we cannot hope to restore in 
our nation the kind of domestic peace and 
order that have made our many generations 
proud to be Americans—living in a land of 
freedom, security, opportunity, and justice 
under law. 

The crisis we now face is the most serious, 
the most dangerous, in the history of our 
country. 

Remember, this was written three months 


ago. 

“We the people of the United States, in 
order to form a more perfect union, establish 
justice, insure domestic tranquility, provide 
for the common defense, promote the general 
welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty 
to ourselves and our posterity, do ordain and 
establish this Constitution for the United 
States for America.” 

This passage comes, as you will recognize, 
from the Preamble to the Constitution. The 
phrase I want to emphasize and dwell on for 
a while is “insure domestic tranquility.” As 
you know, in many cities and towns in this 
country in the last few years we have had 
anything but “domestic tranquility”; in fact, 
we have had anarchy of the rankest sort. This 
was especially true during the past summer— 
the “long, hot summer” we had been warned 
about. 

Actually it was a rather cool summer 
weatherwise, but it was certainly hot so far 
as domestic tranquility is concerned. The 
riots, arson, looting and murder that have 
occurred in many of our cities are a shame 
and a disgrace for a nation that calls itself 
civilized. 

Now then, I want to suggest how we could 
put an end to arson and looting, both of 
which are despicabie crimes. The solution is 
this: Issue orders to the police or the guards- 
men, as the case might be, to shoot arson- 
ists, looters and snipers on sight—and in- 
vestigate later. We have mollycoddled, we 
have pampered, we have excused law breakers 
entirely too much in this land of ours to 
maintain a law and order nation. 

This would not only stop the arson and 
looting—it would prevent it from happening 
in the first place. To give orders not to shoot 
under any circumstances for a period of time, 
as was done in some of our cities this 
summer, not only encourages law-breaking, 
it also betrays the trust of the mayor or the 
governor, as the case might be. 

Moreover, this is not a racial solution—it is 
& law and order solution, because law and 
order must be observed by everyone alike, 
both black and white, if we are to live in a 
civilized country. 

The present disregard for law and order 
has been abuilding for quite a number of 
years. Five causes have worked hand in hand 
to wreak havoc upon the fabric of America. 
The riot roots may be found, I think (1) in 
Communism (2) in false compassion (3) in 
civil disobedience (4) in court decisions and 
(5) in the criminal instinct that lies re- 
pressed in the heart of man. 

Communism, I believe, is the catalyst 
which has precipitated the present situation 
in this country. Anyone who has studied the 
details of the various riots that have taken 
place in the country must agree that they did 
not happen  spontaneously—they were 
planned. Communism thrives on agitation 
and revolution of all sorts, upon overthrow of 
the existing order. The Communists are 
calling the riots in our streets a “war of 
national liberation.” Communists are defi- 
nitely involved in the various civil rights 
organizations in the country at the present 
time. It is no coincidence that Stokely 
Carmichael, the despicable self-proclaimed 
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apostle of guerrilla warfare in the United 
States, turned up in Communist Havana at 
a meeting of the organization created by the 
Soviets and the Communist bloc countries 
to organize revolution in both the Americas. 

If People like Carmichael and Rap Brown, 
the present head of the Student Non-Violent 
Coordinating Committee, better known as 
SNCC, are very soon not tried for treason 
then we are going to be well on our way to 
forfeiting our right to call our country a 
law-abiding, patriotic nation. 

By the way, SNCC is certainly a badly 
named organization. Instead of being called 
the Student Non-Violent Coordinating Com- 
mittee, it should be called the Non-Student 
Violent Coordinating Committee. 

The second cause of riots is the false 
compassion that has been spewed out by 
our leaders in government, by some of the 
clergy, and others in positions of respon- 
sibility during the past few years. 

It was no less than President Johnson who 
used the civil rights marchers’ phrase, “We 
shall overcome,” several times in one of his 
speeches, and lent them his encouragement. 
Didn’t he know that this was the title of a 
song written for the civil rights marchers by 
Pete Seeger, a person who had been identified 
under oath as a Communist? When Seeger 
wrote “We shall overcome” it is not hard to 
imagine that what he meant was “We, the 
Communists, shall overcome.” 

It was no less than President Johnson 
who greeted an audience of students in the 
Summer of 1965 as “fellow revolutionaries” 
and told them: “I am proud to salute you as 
fellow revolutionaries. We must change 
I hope you will go out into the hinterland 
and arouse the masses, and blow the bugles, 
and tell them the hour has arrived, and their 
day is here.” Well, the bugles have sounded 
all right—in Newark, in Cambridge, Md., in 
East Harlem, in Detroit, in Milwaukee, and 
dozens of other cities—and the day is here. 

And speaking of encouragement, I wonder 
if Vice President Humphrey cares to recall 
his remarks in New Orleans in the summer 
of 1966 when he said that if he had to live 
in the slums “I think you’d have more 
trouble than you've had already, because I’ve 
got enough spark left in me to lead a mighty 
good revolt.“ Well, Mr. Humphrey’s services 
were not needed—there were plenty of other 
volunteers. 

And let me insert right here that it is not 
buildings that make slums, it is people who 
make slums. You can take the same people 
out of the slums and put them in well built 
high rise apartments and these apartments 
will soon become more filthy and more dan- 
gerous than the slums they left. That has 
been well demonstrated in New York City. 

And how about the carpet-bag Senator 
from New York—Senator Robert F. Kennedy 
when he said in the summer of 1965: “There 
is no point in telling Negroes to obey the 
law. To many Negroes the law is the enemy.” 

And back to President Johnson when he 
said in 1964: “We are going to try and take 
all of the money that we think is being un- 
necessarily spent and take it from the ‘haves’ 
and give it to the ‘have nots’ that need it 
so much.” What kind of expectations did 
he think that he was arousing? He can 
look about him and find the answer. 

Behind the criminal insurrection in Detroit 
and elsewhere are liberal counsels of ap- 
palling irresponsibility. The rioters, loot- 
ers and arsonists have been encouraged in 
recent years to believe that they were above 
the law. When disturbances took place in 
Southern communities, for example, hun- 
dreds of clerical carpet-baggers descended 
on these towns and cities to condemn the 
law enforcement authorities. Now the shoe 
is on the other foot and the home towns of 
the liberal clergy and liberal professors are 
engulfed in the smoke of armed rebellion 
against lawful government, and Southerners 
cannot be used as scapegoats. 

Looking back at the disastrous Detroit riot 
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Americans may properly, I think, be dis- 
mayed at President Johnson's highly politi- 
eal reaction to the disorders, Whereas the 
White House in the past has been quick to 
send federal troops into Southern states at 
the earliest opportunity, Mr. Johnson de- 
layed and delayed sending soldiers into strife- 
torn Detroit. The delays persisted despite 
pleas by Republican governor George Rom- 
ney of Michigan and the Democratic mayor 
of Detroit. 

When the troops finally were dispatched 
into the city (and they constituted only a 
fraction of the massive force President Ken- 
nedy used to overwhelm the small town of 
Oxford, Miss., in 1962) he employed a na- 
tionwide TV address to explain his extreme 
reluctance to employ federal troops. 

Under the circumstances this explanation 
seemed peculiar. If there ever was an Oc- 
casion for federal assistance, this was it. The 
troopers were requested by state and local 
authorities. The havoc being committed in 
Detroit was equal to what an external enemy 
of the United States might achieve in a 
massive bombing raid. 

Mr, Johnson ap tly was trying to get 
otf the hook with “civil rights” groups, but 
the vast majority of the American people 
are not political-minded “civil rights” activ- 
ists. They are people who expect the Presi- 
dent to assist the states in upholding law 
and order. 

In the aftermath of the rioting, Mr. John- 
son asked the country to pray for domestic 

e. He also appointed an investigative 
committee to inquire into the cause of the 
riots. 

Certain! rayer is in order as a proper 
avenue to rononetiiation. On the other hand, 
Americans cannot overlook the fact that the 
liberal clergy is partly to blame for the dis- 
orders now shaking this nation, In recent 
years hundreds of liberal priests, ministers 
and Rabbis have given their endorsement 
to civil disobedience and to protest move- 
ments which trampled on municipal and 
state laws. In Selma, Ala., there was an in- 
vaslon of clergymen from the North, One 
wonders: Where were these clerical voices of 
“conscience” when the rioting broke out in 
Detroit and other cities? How is it that 
Martin Luther King didn’t invade the streets 
of Detroit to call for non-violence? There is 
a distinct smell of hypocrisy in this situa- 
tion. 

As for the presidential Investigative Com- 
mittee, no doubt the members, according to 
their lights, will search for answers. It would 
be a mistake, however, to expect much of the 
Committee. For instance, I refer you to the 
Warren Commission, so-called, to investigate 
the death of President Kennedy. The mem- 
bers of this Investigative Committee share in 
general the social outlook which has pre- 
valled in places of power in the last genera- 
tion. That is to say, they believe that uplift- 
ing of backward people and the ending of 
public discipline problems can be solved by 
massive federal expenditures. Thus it would 
be very surprising if the Committee came up 
with anything but a recommendation for 
vast increases in government anti-poverty 
spending. 

President Johnson certainly has indicated 
his approach to the riot problem. He has 
spoken of the riots in Detroit, Newark and 
other cities in such a way as to employ these 
tragic situations as arguments for salvaging 
his Great Society programs. In other words, 
the American people have been listening to 
him hoping to hear a crystal clear demand 
for law and order, and instead they received 
a stone in the form of a political message 
for more big government spending in metro- 
politan centers. 

The ordinary citizen in the aftermath of a 
period of savagery and rampant looting, cer- 
tainly knows the score. It is likely that Presi- 
dent Johnson will feel the sting of a real 
law and order blacklash if he persists in 
trying to end street revolution by bowing to 
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the blackmail of Negro militants who try to 
pressure the country by using fire bombs and 
snipers’ bullets. 

The third cause of riots is the preaching 
of civil disobedience and so-called “non- 
violent” resistance against society. The 
preachers of civil disobedience have gone so 
far as to say that “society” owes the Negroes 
what might be called 400 years of back pay— 
and unfortunately many of the people be- 
lieve them. Actually their ancestors were sold 
into slavery in the beginning by their own 
chiefs at the time. One of the clear thinking, 
clear headed Negroes in this country went 
to Africa not long ago, and after comparing 
the Negroes of that continent with the 
Negroes in this country, came back and said: 
“Thank God, my ancestors were sold into 
slavery.” 

Unfortunately, not many of the Negro 
leaders have that attitude. Too many of 
them have told the Negroes: “Obey those 
laws you think are just; don’t obey those 
you think are unjust“ - thus advocating that 
each person decide for himself what is the 
law. Nothing could cause complete anarchy 
more quickly. 

The fourth cause of the riots has been the 
invidious court decisions that have disarmed 
law enforcement and made law the protector 
of wickedness. These well known court de- 
cisions have diminished the law itself. Since 
the federal Brown decision of 1954 the law 
has abandoned its impartial majesty and 
become a tool of favoritism and social distor- 
tion. 

After all, what can you expect from the 
courts when the President nominates a man 
for the court of last resort—the Supreme 
Court of the United States—not because he 
was the best man available, but because by 
doing so he could gain a lot of votes from 
a minority bloc in the next election. 

The fifth cause of riots which I should 
mention is no respector of race. It is the fact 
that perhaps criminal instincts lie hidden 
in the heart of man. All men must struggle 
with the grace of God to overcome their 
baser nature. Mob rule drowns the pangs 
of guilt and the objections of conscience, 
and makes an individual feel, erroneously of 
course, that he is not guilty of his acts. It 
is a warning that white mobs may yet be 
set against Negro mobs by the calculating 
manipulators abroad in the land. In fact, 
we saw some of this in Milwaukee last sum- 
mer. It may get worse, not only in Milwaukee 
but in many other places. 

We have heard and read much this past 
year about the “long, hot summer” ahead of 
us, indicating that it would be during that 
summer we would have riots and anarchy. 
No doubt we have many long, hot summers 
ahead of us. Governor Terry of Delaware told 
the Southern Governors Conference at Ashe- 
ville last fall that the troubles of 1967 are 
not “any at all compared with what we are 
going to have next year.” Governor Terry 
offered no solution except to say: “We must 
get ready for it, be prepared for it, stop it, 
or we are going to be taken over.” He referred 
to Black Power agitator Rap Brown’s threat 
of “the day of the atom bomb”—a state- 
ment which Terry said will be the “signal” 
when rioters “will come out with guns in 
every city across the nation,” and that, 
Terry said, “will be a sad day unless we do 
something about it.” He still didn’t suggest 
what to do. 

And so I go back to my opening statement 
that the mayors of the cities and the gov- 
ernors of the states should now issue proc- 
lamations loud and clear that the time has 
come to be firm, to be positive, in fact, to get 
tough. Unfortunately, this is the only lan- 
guage that law-breakers understand. They 
must proclaim that law and order must be 
preserved in this land by all people alike, 
that anyone caught using a Molotov cocktail 
or a sniper’s rifle or looting a store will be 
shot on sight. 

Law enforcement officers are finally begin- 
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ning to realize there is no other solution. 
The Chief of Police of Philadelphia issued 
such orders last fall; later the Chief of po- 
lice of Miami, shortly before Christmas, is- 
sued similar orders, saying: “When the loot- 
ing starts, then the shooting starts.” Since 
then at least two Associated Press stories out 
of Miami have related the tremendous drop 
in crime since that order was issued. Not a 
single Negro has been shot by a Miami po- 
liceman since then—but crimes of violence 
have shown a 70% drop. Surely, there is a 
lesson to be learned from this experience. 

The time has come for action. And by ac- 
tion I don’t mean rushing millions of dollars 
into riot-torn areas as a corrective measure— 
I mean swift, vigorous police action, expe- 
dited trials and convictions when supported 
by the facts. Detroit, for instance, had re- 
ceived $100 million since 1960 for urban re- 
newal, and $41 million in poverty funds. De- 
troit was a model city in those respects; yet 
there occurred the worst riot, the most peo- 
ple killed, the greatest property damage in 
any city in the land. 

Now we come to the second part of my 
speech, mainly centered, of course, on the 
burning, shooting and looting occasioned 
by the assassination of Martin Luther 
King Jr., on Thursday evening, April 4th. 
Law and order have been violated in more 
than 100 cities of this land during the past 
ten days, all of it triggered by King’s death. 

The man who killed Martin Luther King, 
Jr. committed a senseless, tragic crime. He 
violated law and order. He should be appre- 
hended if possible, and brought to trial for 
his crime. 

However, the country seems to have been 
caught up in an orgy of emotionalism since 
King’s death, and many people have said 
many things and have done many things 
that are not supported by facts and reason. 
It is not too much to say, in fact, that 
Martin Luther King Jr. brought this crime 
upon himself. He went around over this 
country for years proclaiming his belief in 
non-violence and yet nearly everywhere he 
appeared and spoke it resulted in violence. 
One of his basic beliefs was that people were 
morally obligated to obey only those laws 
they thought just. He said they were not 
morally obligated to obey the laws they 
considered unjust. As I mentioned earlier 
in my talk, putting these beliefs into prac- 
tice leads very quickly to complete anarchy. 

What Martin Luther King should have 
realized in adopting this philosophy is that 
it might work both ways; in other words, 
his assassin may very well have said to him- 
self, “I think Martin Luther King should be 
Killed. I realize there is a law against mur- 
der, but in this case, I think the law is un- 
just.” Anyway, we all know the result. 

As Congressman John M. Ashbrook of 
Ohio said in his speech to the House last 
October 4, in speaking of King: 

“While preaching non-violence, I believe 
the record clearly shows him to be an 
apostle of violence. While gaining major 
support from clergymen, I believe he has 
preached an expedient, totally materialistic 
line, which is the antithesis of religious 
teachings. He has openly associated with 
the most radical elements in our society. I 
believe he has done more for the Com- 
munist Party than any other person of this 
decade.” 

Mr. Ashbrook went on at length to sup- 
port these allegations and many others. He 
pointed out that King made a major speech 
on Vietnam just a year ago this month. 
He further said, “I believe that any think- 
ing American who will study his (King's) 
words must conclude as I have that he is 
disloyal to the United States. He maligned 
his country with lies and accusations that 
came straight from the Communist Party 
line. A strange statement, you say, Listen 
to what he said. He praised Ho Chi Minh as 
the only true leader of the Vietnamese peo- 
ple. He condemned the United States as the 
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‘greatest purveyor of violence in the world 
today’ and likened our nation to Hitler’s 
Germany. He... . threw out wild charges 
like the United States may have killed 1 
million children in Vietnam.. . He said 
we have no honorable intentions in Viet- 
nam and our minimal expectation is to oc- 
cupy it as an American colony. These are a 
few of the wild accusations of the Nobel 
Prize winner many people have been led 
to believe is a man of peace. 

Even the Washirgton Post could not stom- 
ach King’s blatant lies and propaganda. 
Roundly condemning King in an editorial 
headed “A Tragedy” the Post ended by say- 
ing: “Many who have listened to him with 
respect will never again accord him the same 
confidence. He has diminished his usefulness 
to his cause, to his country and to his peo- 
ple. And that is a great tragedy.” 

Early this year, following a meeting with 
Stokely Carmichael and other agitators in 
Washington, Martin Luther King promised 
that more American cities would go up in 
flames this summer unless—and this is where 
the blackmail comes in—unless the Congress 
does exactly the bidding of the Black Power 
movement, King was unable to put a precise 
pricetag upon this blackmail, but he said it 
would cost somewhere between ten and thirty 
billion dollars to do it—+to give every Negro 
in America a guaranteed income, a “good” 
home, and, of course, open housing.” Fail- 
ing to get all of this, he said, the Negroes of 
America plan to take to the streets this sum- 
mer in fifteen major cities and countless 
smaller ones. “Our nation,” King threatened, 
in—what does he call it?—his non-violent 
way, “will sink deeper and deeper into the 
tragic valley of chaos, and our cities will con- 
tinue to go up in flames.“ Stokely Carmichael, 
standing nearby, just grinned. 

Were these the words of a minister of the 
gospel, of a man of peace, a believer in non- 
violence? The answer has to be—no, they 
were not. 

Two years ago I made a two-months’ trip 
to Rhodesia, South Africa, South West Africa 
and Liberia. Now I have just returned from 
a five-weeks’ trip to South America, visiting 
eight countries including the Panama Canal 
Zone. The more I study the situation abroad 
and the more I study the situation in this 
country, the more convinced I am that we are 
overlooking the fundamental issues at hand 
in our emphasis on welfare measures; name- 
ly, that it is not the function of government 
to guarantee prosperity to everybody, provide 
our citizens with a guaranteed income, pro- 
vide them with government-subsidized hous- 
ing, etc. It is only the function of government 
to provide a favorable climate in which a 
citizen may prosper. Then it is up to the 
citizen himself to produce his own prosperity 
and provide for his own welfare. Anything 
that is given a citizen beyond this must be 
provided by charity, not by government. 

Applying this to our present-day situation, 
let me say t..at it is not the function of 
government to give a man a job or see that a 
job is given him simply in order to see that 
a minority group is represented on a pro rata 
basis, or represented at all, A man should be 
employed simply because of his ability, be- 
cause he is the best man for the job, and he 
should be paid accordingly. 

Let me also say at this point that one 
group of students in our public schools 
should never be bused across the city to 
assure proportionate representation of either 
race in our schools. Common sense and logic 
should prevail here, not a foolish ideology. 

Now, considering the events since April 
4th, let's pick up two or three loose ends. 

I mentioned Stokely Carmichael and Rap 
Brown earlier in my talk. Stokely Carmichael 
made some talks in Nashville before the 
students of the Negro universities in early 
April 1967. It was undoubtedly these talks 
that triggered the riots that shortly followed, 
the first Nashyille had had. Not too long 
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after that, Carmichael went to Cuba, then 
behind the Iron Curtain, and then to Hanoi, 
thus violating all passport rules as laid down 
by our State Department. However, the At- 
torney General of the United States did not 
see fit to take any action concerning him 
when he finally returned to this country. 
Since then he has conferred with civil rights 
leaders and been active in many ways—still 
nothing has been done. 

Rap Brown, who succeeded Carmichael as 
head of the SNCC, has been in jail for quite 
a while because he violated terms of the bail 
granted him by a federal judge in Richmond, 
Va., last September. He has been under ar- 
rest for this violation, and just the other day 
the federal Judge turned down his plea to 
release him in the interest of racial harmony. 
You will note his plea to be released was not 
based on the fact that he legally should be 
released, but in the interest of racial har- 
mony. To a defense attorney’s suggestion 
that “We may be fiddling while our cities are 
burning,” Judge Merhige made this signifi- 
cant and courageous reply: “Assuming the 
cities are burning, that makes it more im- 
portant that the law must be obeyed. I'm 
not going to be bullied by kooks on one side 
or the other.” 

The Justice Department is finally investi- 
gating Stokely Carmichael’s activities in re- 
cent days—something they should have done 
and should have acted upon months ago. 
At a news conference in Washington, 14 hours 
after the death of Martin Luther King, Car- 
michael said Negroes would “have to get 
guns” and take to the streets to “retaliate 
for the (King) execution.” Carmichael was 
on his way at the time to attend a court 
hearing in Richmond, Va., for Rap Brown on 
his bail appeal. He said further: 

“When White America killed Dr. King, it 
declared war on us. We have to retaliate for 
the execution of Dr. King. 

“Black people know that their way is not 
by intellectual discussions, They know that 
they have to get guns. Our retaliation won’t 
be in the court room but in the streets of 
America.” 

In other words, Carmichael denied com- 
pletely that the Negroes of this country are 
controlled by the rules of law and order. 
However, Attorney General Ramsey Clark 
had nothing further to say about him in his 
TV interview on April 8 other than that fed- 
eral investigators are checking his statements 
to see if “he may have violated ... any one 
of a number of statutes.” This seems to me 
to be a very weak statement, a very imma- 
ture approach to handling two of the most 
militant civil rights leaders in the country. 

Now concerning federal troops, when the 
rioters camped on his own doorstep, Presi- 
dent Johnson rather quickly got over his 
reluctance to use them, as was true in De- 
troit last summer. News reports are that more 
than 60,000 federal troops were called into 
service during the last several days, being 
mainly used in the cities of Washington, 
Chicago, Baltimore, and elsewhere in the 
North. Even so, in many cities for a period 
of time looting went uncontrolled, even on 
the main business street in Washington. It 
is too early yet to say whether the combined 
burning and looting and killing amounted 
to more than in the city of Detroit last sum- 
mer, but there is hardly any question but 
that it did. 

The assassination of Martin Luther King 
Jr. has been followed by an orgy of mob vio- 
lence unprecedented in this country’s history. 
The protest leader who espoused what he 
called a philosophy of “non-violence” left 
behind him a heritage of violence among his 
followers and admirers. As for flying flags at 
half-mast, as was done through Tuesday of 
last week, that, it seems to me, was very fit- 
ting—not for the reason given, but because 
the nation has been shamed by savage ram- 
paging such as good citizens never believed 
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they would see in this proud nation. The 
death of one Negro soldier in the American 
armed forces in Viet Nam is a thousand 
times more worthy of flags being flown at 
half-mast than was the death of Martin 
Luther King Jr. 

This heritage of violence is no doubt led 
by a relatively small percentage of the Negro 
people; in fact, joined in altogether by only a 
minority of the colored population, However, 
that only makes the situation more tragic, 
in that a small part might destroy the whole. 
What we must all realize in this land, both 
blacks and whites, is that we must observe 
all the rules of law and order if we are to 
continue to live under the kind of govern- 
ment left us by our forefathers. 

All people in this country must realize 
that this is a land of liberty, not a land of 
license; that this is a land where laws must 
be respected, not violated; that this is a land 
where each man is free to carve out his own 
destiny and choose his own future so long 
as he harms no one else in the process; that 
this is a land where a man's value is not 
determined by his race and his color, but by 
what he has contributed and is contributing 
toward making this a decent, law-abiding so- 
ciety in a free nation, 


LET US REAFFIRM OUR COMMIT- 
MENT TO POLISH SELF-DETERMI- 
NATION 


HON. THOMAS J. MESKILL 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1968 


Mr. MESKILL, Mr. Speaker, Poland, 
perhaps more than any other European 
nation has suffered from the unchecked 
territorial appetites of her larger, 
stronger neighbors. Yet down through 
these tragic centuries, for brief shining 
periods, she has emerged to provide a 
clean, clear breath of liberalism and 
hope throughout the continent, until 
once more, the kaisers and dictators to 
the West, the tsars and commisars to 
the East, refueled their war machines. 

Despite a historical climate that would 
crush the will and creative spirit of a 
less hearty people, her citizens have 
made great contributions to enrich the 
fabric of civilized life—Casimir Pulaski, 
who fought in our war of independence; 
Marie Sklodowska-Curie, whose discov- 
ery of radium 70 years ago opened new 
horizons in medicine; the brilliant 
pianist, Jan Paderewski; the great World 
War II hero, Gen. Wladyslaw Sikorski, 
whose life was ended under clouded cir- 
cumstances 25 years ago; and many, 
many more. 

On May 3, 1791, Poland proclaimed 
and adopted a Constitution that was a 
landmark of liberalism in 18th century 
Europe. On May 3, 1918, Poland emerged 
from the ashes of World War I a Repub- 
lic reborn, to thrive a brief bittersweet 
score of years. 

May 3, commemorating a long list of 
Polish national and individual triumphs 
and sorrows, is her greatest national 
holiday. 

But, Mr. Speaker, her Communist pup- 
pet government prohibits commemora- 
tion of this day. Only her expatriate sons 
and daughters, men and nations who re- 
spect her valiant fight for freedom, can 
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remember tomorrow. Let us, in tribute, 
reaffirm our commitment to the self- 
determination of this troubled land. 


THE FISH GENETICS LABORATORY 
AT BEULAH, WYO., A SOUND IN- 
VESTMENT IN RESOURCE CON- 
SERVATION 


HON. WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 2, 1968 


Mr. HARRISON, Mr. Speaker, civili- 
zation has its liabilities. Our Nation’s fish 
and wildlife resources are threatened by 
the erosion of the land, the pollution of 
the air, and the degradation of our 
waters, all of which are manifestations 
of man’s civilization and culture. 

One of the Nation’s most important 
facilities for assuring that our western 
streams and rivers will always abound 
with the finest trout fishing in the world 
despite civilization’s excesses is the Fish 
Genetics Laboratory near Beulah, Wyo. 

This laboratory, in the words of Norma 
Bernb who wrote an excellent article on 
the facility for the Casper, Wyo., Star 
Tribune, “breeds strains of fish that are 
better able to withstand the adversaries 
of an increasingly civilized world.” I will 
insert the article at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 

These superfish—trout which may 
someday be able to surmount any nat- 
ural onslaught, except the fisherman— 
will in time be immune to one of man’s 
most pernicious inventions, DDT. This 
chemical has been found in every area of 
our earth and many scientists feel it is 
slowly but diastrously upsetting the eco- 
logical balance of fish, wildlife, and 
plantlife. 

The Fish Genetics Laboratory which I 
have been pleased to support as Wyo- 
ming’s Congressman and as an Appro- 
priations Committee member is the first 
to be established for the purpose of de- 
veloping what might be called custom 
tailored trout able to survive under 
selected environmental conditions. Only 
19 such laboratories exist in the United 
States and clearly they merit the support 
of the Congress. 

Plans call for a $2.5 million construc- 
tion program of which $200,000 was ap- 
propriated in 1967. 

I am optimistic that funds will also 
be appropriated in 1969 to better insure 
that the Fish Genetics Laboratory will 
continue its research to give America a 
guarantee that trout and sport fishing 
will not eventually go the way of the pas- 
senger pigeon. 

The article referred to follows: 
BREEDING TROUT IMMUNE TO DDT Is ONE 
PROJECT FOR FISH HATCHERY 
(By Norma Bernd) 

“To breed super fish” could be a broad ex- 
planation of the ultimate goal of the Fish 
Genetics Laboratory located less than 20 
miles east of Sundance near Beulah, Wyo., 
where the waters of Sand Creek originate. 

Why super fish? 

“Sport fishing is big business” says Bruno 
von Limbach, Director of the Fish Genetics 
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Laboratory. Von Limbach who assumed di- 
rectorship of the lab in 1966 had been As- 
sistant Chief, Division of Fishery Research, 
Washington, D.C. The move to the lab was 
a “happy demotion” for von Limbach. The 
lab was a pet project. He stated “we believe 
that the program at this facility can do for 
sport fishing what selective breeding pro- 
grams can do and have done for producing 
superior kinds of domestic animals and vege- 
table crops.” 

The Fish Genetics Lab, one of 19 Federal 
laboratories in the United States in the fish- 
ery research division, is the first to be estab- 
lished for the purpose of applying principles 
and techniques established in other animal 
husbandries to the objective of developing 
strains of fish better adapted to the specific 
areas of management of sport fisheries. 

In 1963 the Federal Government purchased 
the 865 acres of land, a main lodge, garage, 
large barn and four cabins that was Ranch 
A, a lodge built in 1933-34 by Moe Annen- 
berg, Philadelphia publisher. One of the 
prime factors in the location of the lab was 
the excellent quality and quantity of water 
of constant temperature from two main 
springs—one running 300 gallons per minute 
and the other 4,000 gallons per minute. The 
huge, rustic log main lodge is used for offices 
and library. A biology-chemistry laboratory 
is housed in the lodge basement and the four 
small cabins have been remodeled into four 
adjoining residences. There are presently 
six residences on the property for employes 
and future plans call for three more. Em- 
ployes’ children attend school in Sundance. 

Dedicated in 1964 by Senator Gale McGee, 
the lab launched a research program in early 
1965 in a building that had been used as a 
fish hatchery by a former Ranch A owner. 
The then acting director, Bob Bridges and his 
staff had completed about a year’s work on 
this program when a major and unprece- 
dented flood occurred in the Sand Creek 
drainage on May 15. This devastating flood 
wiped out the studies in progress, and de- 
stroyed or severely damaged outdoor and en- 
closed fish rearing and testing facilities and 
water supply systems. Roads, bridges, and 
fences were extensively damaged and vast 
deposits of debris and silt littered the grounds 
after the flood had receded. Experimental lots 
of fish were killed, swept downstream or ren- 
dered useless by the wide spread mixing that 
occurred when the flood engulfed the holding 
facilities. 

The situation created by the flood neces- 
sitated revision of immediate program aims 
that were turned from selective breeding ac- 
tivities to a redesigned program that stressed 
the investigation of facilities, procedures, 
tests, and measurements and adapted them 
to use in the future selective breeding pro- 


gram. 

With the added boost of letters from the 
Sundance Commercial Club and other local 
organizations to the Wyoming Congressmen 
and Senators requesting the speedup of ap- 
propriations for the restoration of damages 
inflicted by the flood, the Fish Genetics Lab- 
oratory received a $220,000 supplemental ap- 
propriation during fiscal year 1966. These 
funds made the construction of the Research 
and Development No. 1 (R&D No, 1) build- 
ing possible. This building, completed in No- 
vember 1966, measuring 72’ x 156’ was 
equipped with 120 circular tanks. Visitors 
taking tours of the facilities are impressed 
by the constant noise of water, high hu- 
midity, the bright turquoise-blue color of the 
tanks, the smell of and the eye-burning sen- 
sations caused by formalin, a chemical used 
to control parasites in fish hatcheries, but 
used here to find the fishes’ tolerance of ex- 
posure to it. 

Extensive facilities are needed to imple- 
ment the proposed program of genetics re- 
search and selective breeding. Plans call for 
a $2,500 construction program. $200,000 con- 
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struction funds were appropriated in fiscal 
1967 and none in fiscal 1968. 

Efforts at the lab are concentrated on 
rainbow trout, a species that is most ex- 
tensively produced by hatcheries. The rain- 
bow is well adapted to reproduction and 
rearing under controlled conditions which 
makes this species ideally suited for selec- 
tive breeding. 

Six strains of rainbow trout maintained 
for lab studies are Sand Creek, New Zealand, 
Manchester, Wytheville, Donaldson and Arlee 
Albino which, von Limbach noted, excite 
an unwarranted amount of interest among 
people and were the subject of a news release 
last year. The lab’s strain of albino trout 
occurred from hatchery eggs and are kept for 
investigation of the genetics of albinism in 
rainbow trout. Curiously, the New Zealand 
strain of trout, a 19th century native of 
California was only recently reintroduced to 
the United States for research purposes. A 
wild strain was needed for experiments and 
in these days of hatchery-planted fishing 
waters, researchers found that they had to 
go to New Zealand to obtain “this wild 
fish“! —the same strain introduced in New 
Zealand from California many years ago. 

Some of the characteristics of the various 
“super fish” now being researched at the 
lab are high growth rate, a tolerance of 
crowded rearing tanks, a two-year matura- 
tion (it takes most fish three years to re- 
produce), a tolerance of exposure to DDT 
(a widely used pesticide that sometimes gets 
in streams and kills fish) and a tolerance of 
exposure to formalin. 

Sustaining the heritage of sport fishing 
despite the counter-pressures of expanding 
needs and deteriorating habitat is the chal- 
lenge of sport-fish conservation. The objec- 
tive of fishery research is to provide the 
knowledge by which this challenge can be 
met. How may the natural environment be 
managed to enhance the productivity of 
sport fishes? How can hatchery fish be pro- 
duced more efficiently and used more effec- 
tively? How can fish habitat be protected 
from the adverse effects of pest control? 
How can fish that are pests be controlled 
effectively? Fishery research will answer 
these questions. The Fish Genetics Labora- 
tory at Beulah seeks to provide their share 
of solutions by breeding strains of fish that 
are better able to withstand the adversities 
of an increasingly “civilized” world. 


PARATROOPERS SHARE FOOD 
WITH VILLAGERS 


HON. ODIN LANGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1968 


Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, the Amer- 
ican fighting forces in Vietnam have on 
occasion been accused of atrocities that 
have received widespread news coverage 
around the world. All too often the real 
spirit of the American fighting man, that 
of concern and compassion, is overlooked. 

A recent report in the Crookston, 
Minn. Times tells of one of the many 
acts of compassion by our boys in battle. 
This particular story concerns the men 
under Capt. Dennis K. Anderson, a com- 
mander of airborne infantrymen. Cap- 
tain Anderson’s family lives in Bemidji, 
Minn., and his parents reside in Crook- 
ston, Minn. 

I heartily recommend the article, 
which is reprinted at this point in the 
RECORD: 
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Crry Max's UNIT SHARES Foop WITH 
VILLAGERS 


Pau Bal, VierNaM.—Sharing some of their 
individual rations, paratroopers from the 
101st Airborne Division’s ist Brigade helped 
save local villagers from starvation north of 
here. 

Airborne Infantrymen from the 2nd Bn. 
(Abn), 502nd Inf. discovered the victims of 
the recent Communist offensive while con- 
ducting an operation. 

Capt. Dennis K. Anderson, C Co. com- 
mander, recognized the immediate need for 
food in the village while his paratroopers 
were conducting a search mission. He radioed 
for assistance from the brigade’s civil affairs 
(CA) office. 

Capt. Anderson is the son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Lloyd E. Anderson of Crookston, Capt. An- 
derson’s family lives at Bemidji. 

A CA team was dispatched to ascertain the 
exact needs of the people. Through an inter- 
preter they learned from the village chief 
there were more than 5,000 Vietnamese suf- 
fering from hunger and in need of medical 
attention. 

The team returned to their Phu Bai base 
camp to pick up supplies for the relief pro- 
gram. While gone, the C Co. paratroopers 
decided to do something to help. Under the 
guidance of Anderson, they shared food with 
the villagers. Each man gave from his own 
supplies. 

As the paratroopers were leaving and the 
CA team moved in, an impression had already 
been made. The Screaming Eagles will always 
be remembered by their new friends. 


SUPPORT OUR YOUTH COMMEMO- 
RATIVE POSTAGE STAMP ISSUED 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1968 


Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I should like to call the atten- 
tion of my colleagues to the 6-cent, Sup- 
port Our Youth, commemorative postage 
stamp which was issued yesterday in 
Chicago, Ill., during National Youth 
Week, sponsored by the Benevolent and 
Protective Order of Elks. This stamp will 
be available in Alexandria, Va., tomor- 
row, May 3, at an appropriate ceremony 
there. 

In observance of its centennial this 
year, the BPOE is extending its youth 
service program. One activity will be a 
massive job hunt in some 2,100 commu- 
nities to uncover summertime and part- 
time employment opportunities for young 
people. 

Another activity is the Elks Boys 
Camp, where needy or underprivileged 
children are furnished a 2-week stay and 
the necessary clothing to wear while 
there. 

The Alexandria, Va., Lodge also sup- 
ports a Little League baseball team in 
the city, and joins with other member 
organizations throughout the State of 
Virginia in sponsoring a scholarship and 
leadership program for youngsters who 
desire further education but cannot af- 
ford it though qualifying through school 
grades and other activities. 

The Support Our Youth stamp was de- 
signed by Edward Vebell of Westport, 
Conn., and depicts four young people 
against a red, white, and blue panel. 

Mr. Speaker, I know our colleagues 
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join me in congratulating BPOE on this 
occasion. 


THE VETERANS EMPLOYMENT AND 
RELOCATION ASSISTANCE ACT 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1968 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I am intro- 
ducing today in the House of Represent- 
atives, along with my colleague in the 
Senate, Senator Jacos Javits, the Vet- 
erans’ Employment and Relocation As- 
sistance Act. There are several important 
needs which this act seeks to fill, First 
and foremost, it is an effort to assist our 
returning veterans from Vietnam and 
elsewhere in filling the available civilian 
jobs, those which are economically sound 
and contain opportunities for advance- 
ment. As important parallel purposes, 
the act also seeks to augment our civilian 
economy by meeting the demand for 
skilled employees. There are more good 
jobs going begging than there are un- 
employed. The act will minimize the 
frustrations of those returning veterans 
who otherwise might return to high un- 
employment areas by providing assist- 
ance in locating where the jobs are. 

Furthermore, by matching the military 
training in civilian-related skills with 
private industry's demand for these 
skills, the bill will alleviate some of the 
dislocations and turn them into benefits 
for the individual veterans and the socie- 
ty as a whole. 


THE NEED 


According to the Department of De- 
fense estimates over 400,000 returning 
servicemen will need some type of help 
in 1968 in obtaining employment in 
civilian life. This number is approximate- 
ly one-half of the projected 813,000 men 
discharged in 1968. It is over 33,000 each 
month. Many will wish to complete their 
schooling, and perhaps take advantage 
of the GI Bill of Rights. Others may find 
job training or even local employment 
through the assistance of private employ- 
ment agencies or of the local U.S. Em- 
ployment Service Office. But there will 
remain a portion who might otherwise be 
returning to high unemployment areas, 
where training and jobs are less avail- 
able. 

Correspondingly, there are hundreds of 
thousands of jobs going begging in the 
private sector of our economy. This fact 
is often overlooked by those who focus 
their attention on the jobs that are elimi- 
nated rather than those that are created 
by technological advances. These new 
jobs generally require skilled workers and 
many of these could be men who had 
received their initial training while in 
the armed services. 

The need is easily recognizable. Indeed 
on April 24, 1968, this body passed House 
Concurrent Resolution 705 reported from 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service—which replaced House Joint 
Resolution 1052 requested by the Presi- 
dent in his message on veterans—among 
other things expressing the sense of the 
House that private industry and com- 
merce give preference in their hiring 
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practice to returning Vietnam veterans. 
The Congress should now go beyond the 
fine rhetoric of resolutions and seek ap- 
propriate and efficient ways to resolve the 
employment problems of many of our re- 
turning service men. 

UTILIZATION OF THE COMPARABILITY OF SKILLS 

RATIO 

Many of these returning veterans have 
skills acquired in the military which have 
counterparts in the civilian economy. In 
the service each man generally learns 
from one to three military occupation 
specialties—MOS—which could be any- 
thing from radio repairman to cook to 
rifleman. Most. all military occupational 
specialties have their civilian counter- 
parts. In the course of my studies on the 
feasibility of a voluntary system of mili- 
tary manpower procurement. I found 
that over 90 percent of the skills used by 
the military had their counterpart in the 
civilian economy. CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
volume, 113, part 7, page 9469. 

In the context of the proposal for a 
volunteer army, I urged that this high 
comparability ratio be used to its best 
advantage in that it showed we could de- 
velop a system of bringing manpower 
into the military services from the civil- 
ian economy through a variety of in- 
ducements and benefits designed to at- 
tract individuals with the particular 
skills needed. Today, facing the problem 
of finding jobs for returning veterans, 
we should explore the advantages of 
turning this high comparability ratio 
around to help those in transition from 
the military to the civilian sector of our 
society. 

THE AVAILABLE DATA ON COMPARABLE SKILLS 


Unfortunately, the figures on how 
many individuals released each month 
with a particular MOS are not available 
from the Defense Department. This in- 
cludes data on those veterans having a 
primary MOS less marketable in the 
civilian economy, such as rifleman, who 
may also have a relatively more market- 
able secondary or tertiary MOS, such as 
baker or electrician. 

It would be important to know this in 
order to evaluate the maximum bene- 
fits of the proposed Veterans Relocation 
Assistance Act and it is one of the pur- 
poses of the act to develop this and much 
additional data. During the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee hearings on April 27, 
1967, on the economic effect of Vietnam 
spending and military manpower alter- 
natives, Mr. Harold Wool, Procurement 
Policy and General Research—Manpow- 
er—of the Department of Defense, and I, 
engaged in a dialog on the functional 
value of a dictionary of occupational 
titles for the military similar to the one 
that exists for the civilian sector. Again 
in the context of procuring a volunteer 
army, I was interested in knowing 
whether the military had developed the 
nomenclature for the various skills that 
they need. Mr. Wool responded that each 
of the military services have a Military 
Occupational Specialties Manual with 
the equivalent civilian skill designated 
insofar as possible. Such a list was used, 
of course, not as a basis of recruitment 
as I was urging, but for the practice 
called “civilian by-pass.” This is a limit- 
ed but commendable practice whereby, 
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after induction or enlistment and basic 
training, a serviceman may be directly 
assigned an MOS based on his particu- 
lar civilian skill and avoid the expense 
and time of additional training in that 
area. 

A difficulty which was brought out in 
my dialog with Mr. Wool was that the 
equivalent civilian skill which the mili- 
tary was using was taken from the exist- 
ing version of the Labor Department’s 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles which 
was prepared in 1949. Under the Man- 
power Development and Training Act of 
1962 directions were given to the Labor 
Department to update the dictionary, but 
the revised edition did not become avail- 
able until early in 1965 and has not been 
revised since. Therefore, the extent and 
accuracy of any conversion from the 
military’s Military Occupational Special- 
ties Manual to the Labor Department’s 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles, is 
probably quite limited. Mr. Wool and I 
agreed at the time that updating both 
dictionaries and providing for direct con- 
vertability between them must be an 
ongoing task. 

The Veterans Employment and Relo- 
cation Assistance Act directs both the 
Labor Department and the military to 
give high priority to the task of identify- 
ing and correlating equivalent and com- 
parable skills in both the military and 
civilian sectors of our society. Such data 
will be useful both for devising a rational 
system of military manpower procure- 
ment as well as assist those in transition 
from the military to the civilian econ- 
omy. 

Military occupational specialties how- 
ever do not denote the only civilian job 
related training which a man may re- 
ceive while in the service. There are 
other sources of such training which may 
cut down still further the small num- 
ber of men released each month without 
any civilian related skill. For example, a 
significant number have already received 
training through former Defense Secre- 
tary McNamara’s “Project Transition,” 
established in 1967, which offers volun- 
tary training in vocational skills taught 
at onbase facilities by military, and 
private industry personnel, to servicemen 
with from 1 to 6 months service time 
remaining. 

An article by John I. Brooks, which 
appeared in the April 18, 1968, issue of 
the Reporter entitled “A Belated Job 
Program for Vietnam Veterans,” indi- 
cates that of the 4,674 servicemen coun- 
seled for the 1967 Project Transition 
pilot programs, 3,300 took no training 
whatever because the courses they de- 
sired were unavailable, but that 38 en- 
rolled in courses leading to eighth grade 
certificates, 408 in courses leading to high 
school certificates, 391 for academic 
courses beyond the high school level, and 
477 entered vocational training courses. 
There are many positive aspects to Proj- 
ect Transition, some of which can be 
supplemented by the Veterans Employ- 
ment and Relocation Assistance Act, as 
discussed subsequently. On the other 
hand there are some aspects of Project 
Transition which show the proclivity of 
Government agencies to foster institu- 
tionalized Government training pro- 
grams with little reliance on the private 
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sector, and which might well be replaced 
entirely rather than supplemented by a 
working veterans employment and re- 
location assistance program. Neverthe- 
less, Project Transition does show an 
awareness of the means at our command 
to provide vocational assistance, and 
when administered effectively results in 
fewer men discharged each month with- 
out any marketable civilian vocational 
skills. 
THE MECHANICS OF THE ACT 

The problem can essentially be broken 
into three parts: first, improving the as- 
similation of data on both the jobs avail- 
able in the private economy and the cor- 
responding skills needed to fill those jobs 
which can be taught in the military; 
second, nationwide matching of the jobs 
and skills voluntarily and efficiently on 
an overall and an individual basis; and 
third, providing financial assistance, 
where necessary, for a veteran to relocate 
to accept a job. If parts one and two are 
well administered it will be found there 
will be little call for part three action. 
COLLECTION OF JOBS AVAILABLE INFORMATION 


The first element, improving our in- 
formation on jobs and skills, is an im- 
portant feature of this bill and is a pro- 
posal for action that I have long ad- 
vocated. Information on jobs available in 
our economy, and the types of skills nec- 
essary to fill those jobs, is essential to any 
vocational job training or employment 
assistance program. The act would direct 
the nationwide collection of job vacancy 
statistics by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics of the Department of Labor. The 
Department of Labor would also be di- 
rected to update anc maintain current 
the Dictionary of Occupational Titles 
which are the nomenclature of these 
statistics and which is essential for 
meaningful conversion from the Military 
Occupational Specialties Manuals. The 
Joint Economic Committee, on which 
both Senator Javirs and I serve, held 
hearings in 1966 on the need for job 
vacancy statistics and the updating of 
the Dictionary of Occupational Titles, 
and the committee unanimously recom- 
mended that the task be immediately 
undertaken. Regrettably, the $2.5 mil- 
lion needed for this purpose has not yet 
been asked for by the administration. 
Yet the need still exists and more uses 
are continually being found for this in- 
formation, such as this act to assist re- 
turning veterans find meaningful em- 
ployment in our economy. 

Prior to the collection of comprehen- 
sive job vacancy statistics, the bill di- 
rects the utilization to the fullest extent 
possible of whatever jobs available in- 
formation is currently being collected. 
Two important sources are the data on 
job opportunities collected in each local- 
ity by local offices of the U.S. Employ- 
ment Service, and the surveys taken in 
each locality by the Department of La- 
bor pursuant to the Manpower Develop- 
ment and Training Act. Information on 
available jobs collected in this fashion, 
and through other appropriate sources, 
will be compiled on a nationwide basis— 
something not yet done—at a National 
Relocation Center, established under the 
act for this purpose. 

This nationwide pooling of informa- 
tion on available jobs will then be made 
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accessible under the provisions of the 
act to local U.S. Employment Service 
Offices advising returning veterans. Na- 
tionwide employment information will 
add an important new dimension to the 
assistance provided by the local USES 
office. Heretofore, the USES’s assistance 
has been limited to advising veterans on 
available jobs in that locality only, and 
that information has come to their at- 
tention primarily because the local em- 
ployer has voluntarily submitted a re- 
quest to them. Additional nationwide 
data will be particularly helpful to those 
veterans returning to high unemploy- 
ment areas, where there are no local 
jobs available, and where people need as- 
sistance most. The potential of this new 
dimension will, of course, be enhanced to 
its fullest only after comprehensive job 
vacancy statistics are substituted for the 
jobs statistics now available. 

COLLECTION OF SKILLS-AVAILABLE INFORMATION 


Additional data will also have to be 
compiled on skills-available coming from 
the military. The act requires that the 
Department of Defense compile monthly 
lists of the skills and home of record of 
each dischargee. The skills listed would 
be from the sources previously mentioned 
such as military occupational specialties 
correlated to the civilian Dictionary of 
Occupational Titles and other vocational 
training received through Project Tran- 
sition and other programs. Such data 
would be valuable in at least two ways. 
First, in its bulk form, the aggregate 
numbers of men released each month 
with a particular skill could be made 
public so that prospective employers 
could be made aware of what skilled 
manpower is soon to be available. This 
would be useful in soliciting correspond- 
ing jobs-available information from em- 
ployers, and in allowing them to formu- 
late any particular training programs 
based around various initial skills. Also 
available would be information on the 
extent and nature of training needed to 
qualify for each military occupational 
specialty. 

Another usage of such data would be 
to be certain that all such information 
is provided in specific form to the local 
office of the USES in the area in which 
the veteran makes his home of record. 
Such data would be useful in augmenting 
the President’s January Executive order 
requiring that the local offices actively 
seek out those returning veterans in like- 
ly need of assistance. 


THE MATCHING PROCESS 


The second phase of the act, the 
matching of skills, would expand to a 
potentially national scale the present 
USES practice of offering returning vet- 
erans assistance regarding only local job 
opportunities. It would also augment the 
practice of the Department of Defense, 
in cooperation with the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, of alerting each serviceman 
upon discharge of all veterans’ benefits 
programs by including additional infor- 
mation on nationwide jobs available for 
5 — veterans demanding his particular 
S b 
It is to be expected that most recent 
dischargees will desire to return to their 
families and friends, and have little im- 
mediate thought of what job they will 
seek during their first few weeks after 
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discharge. The Department of Defense 
estimates on the average that a period of 
5 to 6 weeks elapses between discharge 
and employment. Accordingly, it is rea- 
sonable to assume that most veterans 
will not take advantage of the Veterans 
Employment and Relocation Assistance 
from the point of discharge, but will visit 
their local USES offices a few weeks later. 
Upon this visit the matching process be- 
gins. The act requires the USES to direct 
the veteran requesting assistance to em- 
ployers in the local area first, as is the 
present practice. If no employment is 
available locally, the USES, using cur- 
rent information compiled from the Na- 
tional Relocation Center, must then di- 
rect the veteran to potential employers 
out of the immediate area, with due re- 
gard to minimizing the distances in- 
volved. Thus the possibilities for the vet- 
eran are greatly expanded, and his mo- 
bility is now extended to a potentially 
national scale under the act. This is most 
important to those men who 2 years pre- 
viously faced the choice of enlistment or 
the draft precisely because they may not 
have come from a background where they 
could attend college, or may have been 
impelled toward the service because there 
were no jobs available to them in their 
local area. 


MOBILITY ASSISTANCE 


Job mobility is the key, the heart of the 
act, and it is so for several reasons. First, 
it is clear today even the “new econo- 
mists” have tacitly admitted that the 
type of unemployment we are experienc- 
ing is not due to inadequate aggregate 
demand in the economy creating too few 
jobs and requiring great expenditures 
of Federal money. Rather, unemploy- 
ment today is structural and frictional; 
created by lack of training for the new 
jobs available, and the immobility of the 
labor force to reach many of them. This 
act is an effort to reduce the immobility 
for a limited, and particularly deserving 
segment of our population. 

Second, whatever training the veteran 
received in the service, one can reason- 
ably expect, was determined primarily on 
the needs of the military at a particular 
moment of time early in the veteran’s 
tour of duty. All too often choice of 
training was unavailable, and therefore 
frequently whatever training was re- 
ceived was not that which the veteran 
would have selected as a practical basis 
for employment in his home community 
based on his knowledge of the opportuni- 
ties there. Unless he is to lose whatever 
benefit he did receive, it may be necessary 
for him to relocate. 

Third, at this period of his life, the re- 
cently discharged veteran is at the peak 
of his own ability to relocate. He is more 
mobile than ever before, and may ever 
expect to be again. In fact, in addition 
to vocational training, the service has 
probably broadened his outlook and 
psychologically prepared him for new 
challenges and new environments. John 
Brooks, in his previously mentioned arti- 
cle in the Reporter, discusses a limita- 
tion of Project Transition and states: 

Mobility presents another difficulty, be- 
cause much of project transition’s success 
depends on a man’s willingness to go where 
the job is. The results of past government 
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experiments in shifting workers from areas 
of high unemployment to more promising 
places have been discouraging, but McKernan 
(Frank N. McKernan, Director, Project Tran- 
sition) believes that the returning veteran 
is at “a high point of mobility” in his life 
because of his recent separation from home 
and his travels in the service. 


The theory underlying Project Tran- 
sition is premised upon increased mobil- 
ity. The fear evoked by past govern- 
mental failures in experiments in shift- 
ing workers, expressed by Brooks, may be 
lessened by a program specifically di- 
rected to willing veterans who are pro- 
vided financial assistance, which they 
voluntarily applied for, as under the Vet- 
erans Relocation Assistance Act—an ex- 
cellent supplement for Project Transi- 
tion in this respect. 

A fourth reason mobility should be en- 
couraged through such a program as the 
Veterans Relocation Assistance Act is 
that it corresponds with the wishes of 
the residents of the inner cities as ex- 
pressed in the population trends. Last 
summer I prepared a paper for the Sub- 
committee on Urban Affairs of the Joint 
Economic Committee—ConGRESSIONAL 
Recorp April 9, 1968, pages 9357-9363— 
containing population statistics which 
show, contrary to common belief, the 
population of the central cities is falling. 
What is more important is that this 
phenomena is in accord with the wishes 
of the population because the historical 
reasons for the high rise city in America 
have disappeared, and with them the 
need and the desirability of the center 
city living. History shows us that two eco- 
nomic factors, the industrial power 
source and the labor supply, have molded 
and directed the growth of the high rise 
city in America. Coal, the source of power 
for mass production in the late 19th and 
early 20th centuries, could only be trans- 
ported easily to what were the centrally 
located areas accessible generally by 
water. Labor aggregated in these central 
areas to be close at hand to the source 
of production. Because land in these cen- 
tral locations was scarce, the result was 
the architectural movement upward, and 
the development of the high rise city. 
Since the 1920’s, however, electricity re- 
placed coal as the source of power, allow- 
ing industry to be located at much 
greater distances from the center city; 
and the automobile provided a similar 
mobility to the labor force. The high rise 
city began to die from that point, and 
statistics bear this out, as people and in- 
dustry freed from necessity began to fol- 
low their preferences toward decentral- 
ized living. 

Because of the legitimate concern for 
those who remain in the center city, 
many proposals have been advanced with 
the intent to restore it. Although ad- 
vanced in the name of progress, this is 
actually counterproductive. There is no 
more historical need, nor is there any 
great personal preference for highly cen- 
tralized urban living in our core city 
areas. Rather than bring industry back 
into the inner city, which is a proposal 
that has been recently advanced in many 
different varieties and with widely vary- 
ing price tags, we would be more pro- 
ductive in the long run if we open chan- 
nels which allow the inner city residents 
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to move out to where the jobs exist. This 
is mobility, and what is more it is in ac- 
cord with historical progress and the 
population’s desire. 

The method prescribed in the Veterans 
Employment and Relocation Assistance 
Act is to allow the prospective employee 
to receive reasonable expenses for an in- 
terview with a prospective employer se- 
lected from the information supplied by 
the National Relocation Center. If an of- 
fer of employment is made and accepted, 
the veteran would receive additional as- 
sistance to cover the costs of moving 
himself and his immediate family to the 
new location. Close supervision of the 
reasonableness of the expenses and the 
distances traversed would be expected of 
the local USES office; but flexibility and 
discretion is desirable in these cases. 

Because of the yalues of increasing a 
veteran’s job mobility, these expenses 
would seem worth taking. Such expenses 
are analogous to the expenses borne by 
the society under the Manpower Devel- 
opment and Training Act programs, or 
the proposed Employment Incentive Act 
in which Senator Percy and I advocate 
reimbursing an employer for the reason- 
able difference between the lower benefits 
derived by the employer from hiring and 
training an untrained and unproductive 
employee and the minimum wage re- 
quired to be paid to him. It is also analo- 
gous to the proposed Human Investment 
Act sponsored by over 160 Members of 
the House and the Senate, which recog- 
nizes that tax impediments should be re- 
moved from efforts to train and retrain 
workers. The Veterans Employment and 
Relocation Assistance Act, like those 
mentioned, and others in the area of edu- 
cation and training, is essentially an in- 
vestment. It is a capital investment in 
human beings, helping them get on their 
economic feet, which in the long run will 
pay important dividends to society as a 
whole. 


POLISH CONSTITUTION DAY 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1968 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, May 3 
is the traditional Independence Day of 
Poland, specifically commemorating the 
Polish Constitution of May 3, 1791. This 
year, the 177th observance of the adop- 
tion of the first democratic constitution 
in Europe, has special significance for 
the Polish people since they are in the 
throes of efforts to ease the oppression of 
the Soviet-maintained Warsaw govern- 
ment. 

Unfortunately, under the tyrannical 
domination of their Communist rulers, 
the brave people of Poland cannot speak 
out on this day as proudly and vigorous- 
ly as they wish. The Gomulka dictator- 
ship, which obviously is not representa- 
tive of the freedom-loving Polish people, 
forbids proper observance of the religious 
and historical events of which the Polish 
people are so rightly proud. However, 
Americans of Polish extraction and 
people of Polish origin scattered through- 
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out the world, as well as other freedom- 
loving people, join in this commemora- 
tion of the historie Constitution Day of 
Poland. 

We in the Congress must continue to 
show how strongly we support the desire 
of the Polish people for the restoration 
of freedom and a democratic government 
which truly represents them. 

We should also take note, Mr. Speaker, 
that the Polish Constitution of May 3, 
1791, was a forward-looking document 
emphasizing freedom for all people. The 
Polish people, unlike their present-day 
Communist oppressors, recognize the 
right of all peoples to self-determina- 
tion. 


HE WHO SAVES 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1968 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, Mem- 
bers are aware of the continuing anti- 
Semitic propaganda barrage from Com- 
munists in Moscow and Warsaw. 

This particular Communist propa- 
ganda involves substantial distortion of 
history. Americans of Polish descent are 
especially disturbed at the efforts of the 
Warsaw government to portray the Pol- 
ish people as being in agreement with 
Communist anti-Semitism. It is, there- 
fore, especially significant that I insert 
into the Record a commentary on a book 
by Col. Kazimierz Iranek-Osmecki tell- 
ing of the Polish efforts to save Jews 
during World War II: 


“He WHO Saves” 


(Motto: He who saves life . . saves as 
if it were the world”. (Polish efforts to save 
Jews during the Second World War.) Author: 
Colonel Kazimierz Iranek-Osmecki.) 

Lonpon, 1968.—In April, 1943, the Ger- 
mans had started final liquidation of Jew- 
ish people in the Warsaw Ghetto. The Jews 
offered an armed resistance known as “War- 
saw Ghetto Uprising”. There is now the 25th 
Anniversary of it. 

On every anniversary of the fighting in the 
Warsaw Ghetto all major Jewish groups pay 
homage to the heroes who laid down their 
lives in the struggle. The fighters in the 
Warsaw Ghetto have become a symbol of 
the fate of the Jews in the World War II. 
They were an inspiration to the troops fight- 
ing for the future of Israel in the campaign 
of 1948 and 1967; victorious campaigns 
which may serve as an example to the most 
efficient and brave armies. 

The hopeless fight in the Warsaw Ghetto 
will remain forever a symbol of the struggle 
for human dignity. It has also another sig- 
nificance. It was an act of protest to the 
whole world for having allowed the infliction 
on the Jews of unprecedented sufferings as 
well as irremediable biological and material 
losses. The protest was sealed in the West 
by the suicide of Szmul Zygielbojm. 

How much the Jews suffer? How high 
were their losses? 

Statistics attempt to put into figures the 
number of people massacred. If the actual 
figures of the victims approximate to the 
truth—there is no established norm or 
measure with which to calculate or give a 
true picture of the enormity of the suffer- 
ings inflicted on the Jews by the Germans. 
This cannot be assessed in figures, nor can 
human imagination encompass it. 
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Documents surviving from this period, 
books and memoirs describing the experi- 
ences of Jews, throw light on mere frag- 
ments, on the fate of a group, on an exter- 
mination camp, on individual bereavement. 
They cannot give a full picture of the suf- 
ferings, of their infinite variety of shades; 
the heart throbs; the agony of mothers help- 
lessly watching the death of their children; 
the tragic groans of hundreds of thousands 
dying of starvation, cold and ill-treatment; 
the experiences of millions of human beings 
suffocated in gas chambers. 

He who has not actually lived through 
this nightmare, or did not witness it, will 
never understand the depth and extent of 
horror facing those condemned to destruc- 
tion. For a very long time the West would 
not believe the information relayed from 
Poland. 

The extermination was taking place within 
sight of the Polish people; they were the di- 
rect witnesses of the horror, but by no means 
passive witnesses. 

This book is to give testimony of the be- 
havior of the Polish nation regarding the 
extermination of the Jewish people. It shows 
that, in addition to the spontaneous initia- 
tive of the Polish people, the Polish Under- 
ground State, although itself in the throes 
of a deadly struggle with the invader occupy- 
ing the country, created a special extensive 
organization to bring assistance to the Jews. 

The Illinois Division of the Polish Ameri- 
can Congress, in conjunction with publica- 
tion of this book is forming a supporting 
Committee in Illinois. The Committee is 
headed by Atty. A. A. Mazewski, President, 
Polish National Alliance; Hon. John C. Mar- 
cin, city clerk, city of Chicago; Hon. Judge 
Thad. V. Adesko of Chicago; Edward J. Der- 
winski, M.C., and Dr. Edward C. Rozanski, 
President, Polish American Congress, Illinois 
Division. Many outstanding members of Il- 
linois will be invited to join this project. 


POLISH CONSTITUTION DAY 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1968 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, the 
people of Poland adopted a Constitution 
of great historic importance on May 3, 
1791. This date became a national holi- 
day, marking the transformation of the 
nation into a modern state. 

The date also epitomized a critical 
time. In 1772, Russian, Prussia, and Aus- 
tria had taken away large sections of 
Polish territory. Facing possible annihi- 
lation, all forces in Poland united behind 
the new Constitution, which was greatly 
influenced by the liberal movements in 
America, England, and France. It was 
one of the most liberal and progressive 
acts of legislation in 18th-century 
Europe. 

This week, Poles living abroad and 
their descendants join in marking the 
traditions of this great document and 
what it means. Americans of Polish an- 
cestry keep faith in this legacy. The 
Polish-American Congress has noted that 
the date coincides this year with the 
20th anniversary of the death of Gen. 
Wladyslaw Sikorski, Poland’s wartime 
leader; with the 70th anniversary of the 
discovery of radium by Madame Sklo- 
dowska-Curie, and the 50th anniversary 
of the rebirth of the Polish Republic. 
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ANARCHY, U.S.A. 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 2, 1968 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, fantastic 
though it may seem, this great Republic 
is threatened with anarchy. In fact the 
threat has grown so far that the only sal- 
vation may be a military dictatorship. 
Anarchy and dictatorship represent two 
opposite extremes; the first, complete 
absence of government; the second, a 
totality of government. These two ex- 
tremes have faced many civilizations 
over the past 4,000 years. 

The Founding Fathers of this great 
Republic were well aware of this fact. 
They had done their homework, and they 
labored long and hard to produce a Re- 
public with checks and balances suffi- 
cient to prevent the usurpation of power 
either by anarchists or by dictators. I 
have always felt that the primary re- 
sponsibility of the Congress was to pre- 
serve this very delicate balance between 
these two extremes. 

Success marked our progress for the 
first 160 years of our existence. 

Over the past 35 years, there has been 
a steady downgrading of this concept of 
government. The dignity and ruggedness 
of the individual have become submerged 
in collectivism, group dynamics, mass 
psychosis, humanism, and biochemistry, 
culminating in group self-criticism. All 
of this is aimed at destroying the inde- 
pendence, the self-confidence and self- 
reliance of the individual, which have 
always constituted the solid foundation 
of liberty, justice, and good government. 

All of this was never more evident 
than the Pavlovian reaction of the Amer- 
ican people following the death of Mar- 
tin Luther King. 

These are the tools of communism, 
which produce a dialectical materialism, 
aimed at the complete subversion of a 
great people. The campus demonstra- 
tions, the defiance of law and order, and 
destruction of property, both public and 
private, are manifestations of this sick- 
ness now sweeping America. It is this 
sickness that is bringing the so-called 
poor people’s march on Washington, 
headed by Ralph Abernathy and his 
cabal of troublemakers. They intend to 
blackmail and blackjack the Congress 
into complete submission. Regretfully, 
too many featherlegged politicians are 
caving in on every side. People are too 
willing to believe that property rights 
should be taken without due process of 
law or just compensation, as provided in 
the fifth amendment to the Constitution. 

We in Washington are facing an inva- 
sion intended to overthrow the Govern- 
ment by force and violence. The doctrine 
of nonviolence is as phony as a $3 bill, 
and falls in the category of dialectical 
materialism. The instructions of Lenin 
were to proceed in a nonviolent manner, 
in such a way as to provoke extreme vio- 
lence, which would completely disrupt 
Government and society. 

The writings of Ralph Bunche, founder 
of the National Negro Congress, a Com- 
munist front, in Science and Society, a 
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Communist magazine, of which he was a 
contributing editor, laid out the complete 
blueprint for what is happening in 
America today. He contributed to this 
publication and added his name and 
prestige as a professor of Howard Uni- 
versity even after the Communists in 
their publication, the Communist, openly 
stated that Science and Society maga- 
zine had as its function “to help Marx- 
ward moving students and intellectuals 
to come closer to Marxism-Leninism” 
and “to bring Communist thought into 
academic circles.” Any American who 
does not recognize the fine hand of com- 
munism in this unhappy picture is sim- 
ply blind. 

In these 35 years there has been a 
building up of the tools of dictatorship, 
augmented by decisions of the Supreme 
Court, and by a series of Executive orders, 
which give the President the unconstitu- 
tional right to take control of communi- 
cations, transportation, public utilities, 
the labor force, in fact every facet of in- 
dustry and local government, so that a 
dictatorship can be created instantane- 
ously, and there is very little that can 
be done about it. In fact, after what you 
are going to go through, in the way of 
a long, hot summer of discontent, riots, 
murder, looting, and the destruction of 
property, you may well be conditioned to 
ask for dictatorship as a relief from 
anarchy. 

This is the choice that you, my fellow 
Americans, face in this year of our Lord, 
1968. 


LT. GEN. VICTOR H. KRULAK 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1968 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
for Copley newspapers, April 26, 1968: 


Perhaps the most accurate accolade that 
has been given Lt. Gen. Victor H. Krulak was 
by a fellow Marine who said: He is one of 
the most brilliant officers I ever have 
known... 

That was the evaluation of Gen. Krulak by 
the late Gen. Holland M. (“Howling Mad“) 
Smith, a great Marine legend in his own 
right. 

Because in many ways Gen. Krulak is 
synonymous with the activities of the Marine 
Corps. today, it is with dismay that the 
United States of America learns circum- 
stances have forced his retirement as 
Commander, Fleet Marine Forces Pacific, at 
the prime age of 55. 

The secret of Gen. Krulak’s genius is per- 
haps contained in his statement: “The 
harder I work, the luckier I get. 

An officer of towering intelligence and 
boundless energy, “Brute” Krulak gave the 
war in Vietnam his best, both in holding up 
morale on the civilian front and on the mili- 
tary front in prosecuting Marine Corps 
aspects of the war. 

He visited Vietnam on more than 50 oc- 
caslons and was perhaps closer to the war 
than any officer not actually stationed in 
Southeast Asia. Under his command the 
Marine Corps forces swelled to 80,000 and 
added measurably to the legend of the Corps. 

Taking Gen. Krulak from his command 
now seems as if the Nation is taking the 
engine from a locomotive that has reached 
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cruising speed. These are among the most 
perilous times for the United States and its 
allies in Vietnam—times that require the 
caliber of leadership exemplified by Gen. 
Krulak. The military battle in that troubled 
land has reached a climactic point. Commu- 
nists can be expected to begin last-ditch ef- 
forts to establish a favorable climate for 
negotiation. 

And, as the experience of Korea shows, 
should negotiations come the United States 
will need men in command who understand 
the strategies, and tactics of communists. 

Gen. Krulak has that experience. It has 
ranged from service in China, to a command 
as assistant chief of staff for the fleet Marine 
force during the Korean War, a command 
as counter insurgency specialist and his 
four years as Pacific commander of the Ma- 
rines. 

At the age of 55 Gen. Krulak is at the 
height of energy, intelligence and judgment. 
It is too early for the nation to lose the 
services of this man in this perilous time. 

Gen. Krulak has more than earned a rock- 
ing chair or a fishing pole. But it is not in 
the nature of this man to retire just as he 
is reaching stride. 

And it would be a travesty for the nation 
to lose him when it needs the services of 
Gen. Krulak so urgently in the months 
ahead. 


L. B. J.: AN APPRAISAL BY JIM 
BISHOP 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1968 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, the noted 
columnist and author, Jim Bishop, once 
spent 11 days beside President Johnson 
in preparation for a book he was writing 
entitled “A Day in the Life of Presi- 
dent Johnson.” Mr. Bishop has been ob- 
serving and writing about American 
Presidents for almost 40 years. His eval- 
uation of President Johnson, therefore, 
is worth listening to since it is not based 
— snap judgment of superficial knowl- 

e. 

In a recent column, Mr. Bishop 
summed up President Johnson in these 
words; 

He was the hardest-working and perhaps 
the most competent (President). 


The column goes on: 


The history books will show he enacted 
more progressive legislation in one year than 
any other President did in four. 


The column also gets into the human 
and personal side of President Johnson 
in a way that few writers have been able 
to do. For the benefit of those who may 
not have seen his column I insert it in the 
RECORD: 

[From the News American, Apr. 28, 1968] 
SAVE A LITTLE PITY FOR THE NEXT PRESIDENT 
(By Jim Bishop) 

The decision of Lyndon Johnson not to run 
for office ripples across the land like summer 
thunder. The sound fades awhile. Then it 
comes back. The people glance at the politi- 
cal skies and they are uneasy. 

They could always be sure of good old Lyn- 
don. He was the human punching bag. No 
matter what went wrong—a strike, a war, a 
protest march—he was the target. 

In time, most everyone took a shot at him. 
It wasn't fair to him to quit. Who are we 
going to blame? 
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People say: “You knew him. He trusted 
you. Didn’t you know?” I did not. 

The only time the President confided in me 
was in the 11 days he permitted me to re- 
main at his side at the White House and at 
the ranch in Texas. 

What I saw convinced me Lyndon Baines 
Johnson is the last of the professionals. The 
last. 


He didn’t trust me to like him. He trusted 
me not to slander him. I wrote a book about 
it called “A Day in the Life of President 
Johnson.” 

It was, I believe, an honest appraisal. I have 
been contemplating and writing about pres- 
idents for 38 years. He was the hardest-work- 
ing and perhaps the most competent. 

He wore the tough sun-squinted face of 

the hill-country Texan. The voice was half- 
southern, part western. The sophisticated 
writers called him a wheeler-dealer and he 
was. 
The history books will show he enacted 
more progressive legislation in one year than 
any other president did in four. This is not 
surmise. It’s fact. 

Every president I met or researched could 
work without his wife except this one. She 
has been his executive assistant since he was 
a freshman congressman. I don't mean a wife 
merely drawing a salary. 

Nor is she only a “steadying influence.” 
Lady Bird is the wise and cautious side of 
the President. 

Once, when we were talking at the White 
House, I said to him: “When you finish your 
second term, you will have served more time 
as president than anyone except Franklin D. 
Roosevelt.” 

He looked genuinely surprised. “Is that so?” 
he said, and he got a pencil and a piece of 
paper and began to work it out. 

It was a clue to a one-term commitment, 
but I didn't see it. If Johnson proposed to 
serve two, plus Kennedy’s 14- month legacy, 
he would have known the total would be 
nine years and two months, Johnson, like 
Truman, is a student of American history. 

On another sunny day, when we were 
touring the LBJ Ranch in a car, he began to 
speak of what the ranch means to him, I 
mean, the actual feel of the soil sifting 
through his fingers. 

We went to a small stone wall where there 
was an old oak with thick arteries 
the sky. He took his hat off. Then I saw the 
brown polished headstones, 

His kin are buried there. Most presidents 
presume they will be worth remembering with 
monuments in Washington. Not this one. 

That's my mother,” he said, pointing. “My 
father is next to her. See the space after my 
mother’s grave? That's where I will be buried 
because I’m the eldest.” 

It was as simple as that. In that matter of 
stepping out of the White House, I would 
guess Mrs. Johnson had something to do with 
it. 

No President of this land can be so august 
as to be insulated from criticism. But none 
should be asked to submit to contempt—and 
that’s what the editorial writers and car- 
toonists had to offer. 

I wonder why any man aspires to be presi- 
dent. 

The job is a killer. The pro steps down. Save 
& little pity for the next man to step up. 


THE “PUEBLO”: HOW LONG, MR. 
PRESIDENT? 


HON. WILLIAM J. SCHERLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1968 
Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, this is the 


101st day the U.S. S. Pueblo and her crew 
have been in North Korean hands. 
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CRIME IN WASHINGTON 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1968 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
in response to an inquiry, Mayor Wash- 
ington has informed me that there were 
243 bus driver holdups in the Capital in 
1967. Of this number, only 58 were solved. 

Thirty-eight individuals were charged 
with the holdups solved, but what hap- 
pened to those 38? 

Fourteen were juveniles, but only two 
were sentenced. 

One adult was sentenced to St. Eliz- 
abeths. 

One entered a plea of guilty in Febru- 
ary, but still has not been sentenced. 

One was found not guilty. 

One case was dismissed. 

Six cases have still not been resolved 
one way or the other. 

Twelve cases, according to Mayor 
Washington, were “not available.” What 
is meant by that is beyond comprehen- 
sion. Surely the District government 
does not mean they have lost 12 cases. 
Someone must know what happened to 
them. 

Mayor Washington also advises that 
the disposition of the 12 juvenile cases 
in which sentences were not imposed 
will not be disclosed by the Juvenile 
Court, even to the police department. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a sorry record for 
any city. The police were able to arrest 
38 people for bus holdups, but only three 
have been sentenced. Only one of those 
38 was found not guilty. What of the 
others? They are apparently free to rob 
another 200 or 300 bus drivers this year. 

The correspondence from Mayor 
Washington follows: 


Hon, PAUL G. ROGERS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN ROGERS: Receipt is ac- 
knowledged of your letter of March 8, 1968, 
requesting information relative to bus driver 
holdups, arrests of the criminals and the dis- 
position of the cases. 

In this connection, the following informa- 
tion is forwarded. 

During the year 1967, there were 243 bus 
driver holdups. 

Fifty-eight cases were closed. 

Thirty-five persons were arrested in these 
cases. Ten of those arrested were responsible 
for other bus driver holdups. Twenty defend- 
ants were responsible for one holdup. 

Fourteen of those arrested were juveniles 
and Juvenile Papers were filed in these cases. 

Two defendants were sentenced under the 
Federal Youth Correction Act. 

The present status of ten of the cases is 
as follows: 

One case was dismissed for want of pros- 
ecution. 

On one case a Nolle Prosequi was entered. 

One subject was committed to St. Eliza- 
beth’s Hospital for sixty days on February 26, 
1968. 

One defendant filed a motion to suppress 
on March 1, 1968. 

In one case the counsel vacated on Febru- 
ary 14, 1968 and new counsel entered on 
February 23, 1968. 

In another case, mew counsel entered on 
February 23, 1968. 


APRIL 26, 1968. 
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In one case, the defendant entered a guilty 
plea on February 19, 1968 and is awaiting 
sentence. 

One case ended with a verdict of Not 
Guilty. 

On March 1, 1968, a motion to suppress 
identification was filed in one case. 

On March 6, 1968, in another case, a copy 
of the Indictment was mailed to the de- 
fendant. 

The dispositions were not available in 
twelve cases. Further, Juvenile Court will not 
disclose dispositions on juvenile cases to 
anyone, including members of the Police De- 
partment. 

I wish to advise that numerous conferences 
have been held between officials of the D.C, 
Transit Company and the Metropolitan Po- 
lice Department concerning the problem of 
the holdup of bus drivers, and every effort is 
being made to alleviate this situation. 

I trust this information will be of assist- 
ance, 

Sincerely yours, 
WALTER E. WASHINGTON, 
Commissioner. 


O'HARA: DUTY, HONOR 


HON. EDWARD J. PATTEN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1968 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, it is indeed 
an honor for me to salute the distin- 
guished Congressman from Illinois, BAR- 
RATT O’Hara, upon his attainment of age 
86. One of the great pleasures I have had 
while serving in the U.S. Congress was to 
have had the personal friendship and 
guidance of my colleague BARRATT 
O’HarA. His interest and knowledge in 
foreign affairs is evidence of the noted 
statesman that he is. 

I believe that the gentleman from Ili- 
nois [Mr. O'Hara], in his outlook and 
analysis of the problems confronting 
America, is one of the most astute and 
best informed Members of Congress. His 
record and experience substantiates this 
fact. 

At this time, I would like to call to the 
attention of my colleagues in the House, 
an article that appeared in Roll Call, the 
newspaper of Capitol Hill, written by 
Mr. Allan C. Brownfeld. The article 
follows: 

O'Hara: Dury, Honor—At 86, LEGENDARY 
LAWMAKER Proves THAT AGE Is No BARRIER 
TO SERVICE 

(By Allan C. Brownfeld) 

When Ralph Waldo Emerson remarked 
that “We do not count a man's years until he 
has nothing else to count” he probably did 
not foresee a time when the battle cry of 
youth would be that “You can’t trust anyone 
over 30.” 

This cry, however, is not entirely new. 
Speaking of his first political office, Barrett 
O'Hara of Illinois noted that “When I was 
thirty years old, running for lieutenant gov- 
ernor my issue was this: Get the old men 
out, give youth a chance. I believed it sin- 
cerely.” Now O'Hara, who reached the age of 
86 last week and is the oldest member of 
the House, says that “I am equally sincere. 
It’s important to rely on experience.” 

And it is quite an experience which Bar- 
ratt O’Hara has had. Sitting in his office one 
gets the impression that history is a living 
thing, not something in dusty books in musty 
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libraries. Through a miraculous process, 
O'Hara has photographs of himself as a 
soldier in the Spanish-American War which 
look as if they were taken yesterday. He is, he 
proudly records, the only veteran of that war 
currently serving in the House. 

As the youngest lieutenant governor in the 
history of Nlinois he inaugurated the mini- 
mum wage concept of legislation. It came 
about as a result of investigations he started 
as to the low salaries paid to women and 
girls who were employed in the sweatshops 
of the city of Chicago and throughout the 
State. As a result of the disclosures of Bar- 
ratt O Hara's investigation, eight States im- 
mediately adopted minimum wage laws for 
women. His legislative leadership resulted in 
the first pension laws for policemen and fire- 
men in Chicago. 

But that was 1913. And now, 55 years 
later, O’Hara is 86. This fact is only impor- 
tant in the sense that it marks a lifetime 
of public service, one which has by no means 
come to an end. Frederick Brown Harris, 
chaplain of the United States Senate, re- 
cently wrote that “History and biography 
strongly suggest that the telltale figures the 
years ring up on the calendar register are 
not nearly as significant as those supplying 
the age tags seem to assume. What a man 
has done or what he is likely to do, what 
it is still in him to do, is not glimpsed in 
the numerals after his name. A given birth- 
day may be an epitaph or a prophecy.” 

Yet there are those in the modern world 
who believe that only the young are fit to 
lead, Editorial writers have congratulated 
those elder statesmen who have seen fit to 
retire, saying that youth is needed and that 
age and experience have little value. 

They forget such stories as that of Wil- 
liam Gladstone. When he reached 61, the 
English leader had the idea that he was 
going downhill physically. He was tired and 
wanted to escape from public responsibil- 
ities. He thought he was old. At this time 
his wife urged him to continue the good 
fight. There were evils still to be corrected, 
gains still to be won. She prevailed and he 
served until late in his 80s. Gladstone later 
said that “Had I even died at three score 
and ten, fully half my work would have re- 
mained undone.” 

When Senator Carl Hayden of Arizona 
reached his 90th birthday Everett Dirksen 
congratulated him with these words: “Now 
as I think back, I think of others, because 
you have accomplished so much particularly 
in the later years of life. So did Adenauer 
when he became Chancellor of Germany. So 
did Winston Churchill who became Prime 
Minister of his country. So did Theodore 
Green when he was a member of the Senate.” 

O'Hara speaks of age with a twinkle in 
his eye. He remarked that “Some men get 
worn out at 65 and want to retire and 
that’s fine.” Others who want to remain 
past 65 are not really able to do it. In that 
case, “the voters can retire them at the 
next election.” 

He charged that those who urge compul- 
sory retirement are adopting a philosophy 
which “doesn’t jibe with their theory of 
equal representation, The span of life is en- 
larged. A large segment of the population 
is over 65. If they were unrepresented we 
would need a new Boston Tea Party?” 

Two years ago Senator Joseph Clark intro- 
duced a measure which would permit a secret 
vote to select chairmen of congressional com- 
mittees whose incumbent leaders have 
reached 70. Clark, himself approaching 70, 
has thus far been unsuccessful. Opposition, 
though not vocal, has been widespread. Sena- 
tor Gale McGee stated that Age is a state of 
mind, not of years. We’ve many cases of 21 
year olds who are already ancient and 60 
year olds refreshingly young.” 

Barratt O’Hara did not begin his career 
in Congress until the time in life when most 
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men retire. Prior to this he was one of the 
outstanding lawyers in Chicago and was 
associated with the celebrated Clarence 
Darrow in many cases. He was a radio com- 
mentator for WCFL (AFL) Chicago, and was 
one of the founders of the American Legion 
in Illinois. 

In Congress he has served as chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Africa of the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee. Before his ap- 
pointment as a representative to the United 
Nations in 1965 he answered 2,702 roll calls 
out of a total of 2,704. This set a House record, 
and is considered by O’Hara as added proof 
of his vitality. 

Why the great urge by the young to dis- 
place the old? Rep. O’Hara thinks that there 
is one additional reason. He sums it up in one 
word: “Selfishness,” The young men want 
the positions held by the older men, and the 
fastest way they see of achieving this end is 
to compel the older men to retire. But the 
young men forget that they too will grow 
older. Then, he notes, the chicken may come 
home to roost. 

It is possible that the entire idea of classify- 
ing people by age began with the Bible which 
found it important that Methusaleh had 
reached the age of 969. Though his chief 
distinction lay precisely in the fact of his 
longevity, it appeared that there was little 
else of value or interest to report. 

No one need refer to Barratt O'Hara in this 
manner. Rep. Roman Pucinski spoke this 
way of O'Hara: “My own career in public 
life has been relatively brief, by comparison 
to the years Congressman O’Hara has served 
the people. And it is particularly gratifying 
to know that, in a world, which often scoffs 
at idealism, there are still those rare indi- 
viduals like Barratt O’Hara who can renew 
our faith in the future and our will to accept 
the problems thrust upon us by the times. 
Barratt O'Hara is ageless and of the ages.” 

Representing the Second District of Illinois 
for more than 20 years, O'Hara this year was 
denied the Democratic organization’s en- 
dorsement. The reason “Age.” Despite this 
fact, he is challenging the officially desig- 
nated candidate in the primary. He asks 
whether experience and long years of service 
are to count for nothing. And when men 
have nothing to criticize but his years, Bar- 
ratt O'Hara at 86 thinks this is some indica- 
tion of a job well done. 


HIGHER EDUCATION ACT IS ONLY 
A PARTIAL ANSWER 


HON. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1968 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, for many 
American families, paying for higher ed- 
ucation for family members imposes a 
severe financial burden. Frequently the 
potential burden is so great that it simply 
cannot be undertaken, and a college edu- 
cation becomes an unattainable dream. 

The loser, when this happens, is not 
just the child who is denied the promise 
of education; it is the entire Nation. The 
greatness of America is reduced when 
the potential of any of its citizens is 
limited by an education which is inade- 
quate to the requirements of today and 
tomorrow. 

In a very real sense, the money that 
is spent to provide a young man or 
woman with a college education is money 


spent on behalf of the Nation. It bene- 
fits all of us. 
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The various programs of financial as- 
sistance under the Higher Education Act 
have done much to relieve the financial 
burdens of higher education and, 
thereby, to help insure that no one with 
a capacity for higher education is denied 
that education for financial reasons. The 
1968 amendments to the Higher Edu- 
cation Act which extend and refine 
these programs promise to make these 
programs even more efficient and effec- 
tive. I have supported these assistance 
programs in the past, and I shall con- 
tinue to support them. 

I feel, however, that they are not the 
total answer—that not everything has 
been done that might be done to ease 
the financial burden on the American 
family that is fortunate enough to have 
youngsters who need, desire, and are 
capable of utilizing higher education. 

Most available scholarships—provided 
both by Government and other sources— 
go to the small group of the very bright- 
est students, and the small group of the 
financially poorest students. Loans make 
it possible for many youngsters to attend 
college, but they only postpone the finan- 
cial burdens involved. Furthermore, we 
must recognize that they add to the 
financial problems of young graduates 
trying to get started in life and of their 
parents, many of whom are just begin- 
ning to think seriously about retire- 
ment. 

In short, Mr. Speaker, the pattern of 
currently available Government and 
private assistance for higher education, 
valuable as that assistance is, tends to 
leave out a large number of students 
and parents—the students who are not 
quite bright enough to get the big schol- 
arships, and the parents who are neither 
rich enough not to have to worry about 
college costs or poor enough to permit 
their children to qualify for assistance 
predicated on need. The resulting situa- 
tion that we now face is that the costs 
of higher education weigh most heavily 
on the modest and middle-income fam- 
ilies. These people—blue-collar and 
white-collar wage earners and salaried 
employees—work hard for their money, 
and they pay the largest share of their 
income of any group in Federal income 
taxes. Often they must struggle to buy 
homes and pay their bills with what is 
left over. If one of those bills is for college 
expenses, it may well amount to $2,500 
or more a year for tuition, books, sup- 
plies, and other expenses. But that figure, 
$10,000 for each child who earns a bach- 
elor’s degree, is virtually out of the reach 
of a couple with two or three children and 
a yearly income of $10,000 to $15,000. 

Mr. Speaker, what the hard-pressed, 
moderate-income families need and de- 
serve is direct tax relief for the costs of 
higher education. We have talked about 
this concept for some years. Now is the 
time for action. Now we must decide 
whether we will treat expenses for educa- 
tion in the same way as expenses for 
health, moving, and other activities 
which, in our wisdom, we have deter- 
mined are deserving of some form of tax 
relief. 

Because I believe the time has come to 
take action, I am introducing today a bill 
for the modest-income family. It would 
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grant up to $400 per student per year in 
a direct tax credit for families earning 
up to $15,000 to adjusted gross annual 
income. A smaller credit, up to $200, 
would be available to families making 
$15,000 to $20,000. Those making more 
than $20,000 are not very likely to need 
this kind of help. 

The credit would be available in the 
first instance to the student who is pay- 
ing his own expenses in any post-sec- 
ondary school that is accredited or in the 
process of becoming accredited and that 
grants a recognized degree or whose 
courses are transferable for credit to- 
ward a recognized degree. Should he so 
desire, the student could pass these bene- 
fits on to his parents, his grandparents 
or some other member of his immediate 
family who is helping him continue his 
education. Or he could receive the tax 
credit himself if he is working his own 
way through school, The tax credit is 
limited to the student himself or a mem- 
ber of his immediate family to insure 
that it does not develop into another 
gaping tax loophole operating for the 
benefit of those who least need relief. 

Credits for tuition payments and re- 
quired fees, books, and supplies, would be 
computed as follows: 80 percent of all 
eligible expenses not exceeding $200, 30 
percent of eligible expenses exceeding 
$200 but not $500, and 15 percent of 
eligible expenses exceeding $500 but not 
$1,500. A taxpayer in the $15,000 to 
$20,000 range would compute his benefits 
on the basis of 40 percent, 15 percent, 
and 7½ percent. 

The relief, I emphasize, is in the form 
of a tax credit, reducing the taxpayer’s 
obligation to the Federal Government by 
the full amount of the credit. It is not a 
deduction. A credit benefits every recip- 
ient equally, while a deduction, on the 
other hand, would have a greater dollar 
value for a man paying taxes on an in- 
come of $15,000 than for one paying 
taxes on an income of $5,000. This would 
be just the opposite of what is needed. 

In no case under this legislation would 
an individual be entitled to a credit 
larger than his tax obligation to the Fed- 
eral Government, which would constitute 
a sort of backdoor negative income tax 
scheme. 

Although the student attending a rela- 
tively high-cost private school would be 
entitled to a larger credit in dollar terms, 
my bill would actually help the student 
at a public institution more, providing a 
credit for a considerably higher percent- 
age of his expenses, For example, a stu- 
dent spending $500 a year on tuition, 
books, and supplies would receive a tax 
credit totaling 50 percent of his expenses, 
while a student spending $1,500 a year 
would receive a credit of less than 27 
percent of his expenses. 

The cost of higher education has been 
increasing at a truly frightening rate. 
Median tuition in 1955 was about $140 
a year at public institutions and $440 at 
private ones. By 1965 these figures had 
climbed to $200 and $810, respectively. 
The Office of Education estimates that 
the average cost of a year of higher edu- 
cation in 1966-67 ranged from $1,102 for 
students attending community colleges 
to $3,360 for students attending “high 
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cost“ private colleges. By 1971 average 
tuition charges will reach more than $350 
a year at public institutions and $1,115 at 
private ones. 

One reason costs are rising at a rate 
of between 5 and 10 percent a year is 
rapidly increasing enrollments. The col- 
lege population which is expected to ex- 
pand another 50 percent by 1975, puts 
pressure on institutions to enlarge their 
facilities and faculties. This, in turn, 
means higher tuition charges. And the 
cost of education, like everything else, is 
rising for other reasons as well. 

The student or parent who is faced 
with these increasing costs is also sad- 
dled with higher and higher taxes. Right 
now, a single student working to put him- 
self through college pays $330; in Fed- 
eral income taxes if he earns $3,000, or 
$670 if he earns $5,000. A couple earning 
$7,500 a year, with two children in col- 
lege, pays the Federal Government $685 
in taxes. And there is every prospect that 
these figures will climb even higher in 
the near future, 

I have introduced this legislation to 
provide tax credit for individuals paying 
bills for higher education in conjunction 
with consideration by the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the 1968 amendments to 
the Higher Education Act because I feel 
these are companion measures. A pro- 
gram of tax credits for higher education 
will complement direct assistance already 
being provided for in the loans and 
grants under the Higher Education Act. 
It will ease the financial burden for stu- 
dents and parents who, for the most 
part, have not been helped by Higher 
Education Act programs. 

To insure full compatibility of the tax 
credit program with existing scholar- 
ship and higher education assistance 
programs, both Government and private, 
the legislation I am introducing provides 
that any financial assistance received by 
a student shall be deducted from the 
amount for which he can claim a tax 
credit. 

My legislation, Mr. Speaker, is a logical 
and important “next step” toward a 
more complete and equitable system of 
promoting higher education and limit- 
ing the financial burdens involved to 
what each individual and family can 
reasonably be expected to endure. 

I hope my colleagues in the Congress 
will give this measure careful considera- 
tion and agree with me that it represents 
the direction we need to take now to 
supplement and strengthen the strong 
programs of direct assistance to higher 
education we already have under the 
Higher Education Act. 


INDIAN CRISIS: FOOD OR 
ARMAMENTS? 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1968 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, while U.S. 
tax dollars are used in India to relieve 
that Government of the financial burden 
of providing food for its people—to pre- 
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vent Communist expansion—it is inter- 
esting to note the activities of the Indian 
Government. 

India has now purchased 100 Soviet 
SU-7 jet fighters and four or five sub- 
marines from Russia—and, in fact, is 
with Soviet aid building a Mig factory 
in India. 

Strange conduct for a country that 
cannot afford to feed its own people. 

Can this be a holdover of Ghandi’s 
nonviolence? 

I place news clippings and letters from 
the U.S. Department of State at this 
point in the RECORD: 


[From the Christian Science Monitor, 
Mar. 23, 1968] 


INDIA KEEPS MUM ON DEAL For SOVIET PLANES 
AND SUBS 


(By Ernest Weatherall) 


New DRLHT.—Indian officials are maintain- 
ing a stony silence about reports that they 
have received 100 planes and soon will get 
four or five submarines from the Soviet 
Union. 

The story that New Delhi would receive the 
planes originated in Washington, It reported 
that the Soviets were sending India SU-7 jet 
fighters, but there has never been any official 
confirmation of the story. 

The SU-7 is a single-seat ground-attack 
fighter, named after its Soviet designer, Pavel 
Osipouich Sukhoi. It is not a new plane. It 
was seen first in the Soviet Union on Avia- 
tion Day” in 1956. It was later observed in 
the Berlin area, and has been supplied by 
the Soviets to Poland and Czechoslovakia. 

There are several versions of the SU-7. 
The one the Russians may be sending or have 
already sent to India carries four Soviet air- 
to-air missiles, and is equipped with a 30mm. 
cannon. 

India no doubt would use the SU-7 for 
close air support, which is what it was de- 
signed for, and leave high-altitude fighting 
to the Russian-bulilt MIGs in its Air Force. 


BREAKDOWN DEBATABLE 


A plant built with Soviet aid in South 
India has just gone into the production of 
MIG fighters. There is a question, however, 
on how much of the jet fighter is actually 
being manufactured in India, and how 
much in the way of prefabricated material 
and turbine components is being received 
from the Soviet Union to be assembled. 

When Soviet Premier Alexei N. Kosygin 
was the guest of honor during the Republic 
Day parade, he not only saw MIG fighters 
and Soviet transports during the fiy-over 
but the first Russian-built SAM missile 
shown to the public. The latest components 
of the SAM were not in the parade since they 
are still classified. 

Most of the secrets of the SAMs were 
learned last June when the Israelis captured 
an Egyptian SAM base during the Middle 
East war. The Arabs had not fired a single 
missile nor had made any attempt to de- 
stroy the base before abandoning it. 

Western intelligence experts were able to 
learn what modifications had been made 
so that SAM missiles could operate in the 
heat of the desert and under other tropical 
conditions. 

During the Indo-Pakistan war in 1965, it 
is said here the Russian-built SAM missiles, 
which ringed India’s large cities, saved them 
from being bombed by the Pakistani Air 
Force. The Pakistanis were said to be so 
impressed with the Soviet assertion that the 
U-2 (which left on its overflight from a base 
in Pakistan) was shot down over the Soviet 
Union by a SAM missile, that they stayed 
clear of targets in India protected by them. 

COMPLAINTS AIRED 

As for the four or five submarines the 

Soviet Union is delivering to India, New Delhi 
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has never denied the report. What has not 
been released is whether India is paying hard 
currency for the subs or has made some deal 
with the Russians to allow their warships 
to use Indian bases. 

Recently the Soviet Navy Chief, Adm. 
Sergei Gorshkov, made a 10-day tour of India 
as a part of his effort to line up a worldwide 
system of ports of call and bases for his navy. 
He hoped to persuade India to allow Soviet 
warships to pick up fuel or make repairs in 
Indian ports. 

There is no doubt that since India’s fleet 
is too small to fill the vacuum in the Indian 
Ocean when Britain pulls out in a few years, 
the Russians will want to come in. 

India defends its turning to the Soviets for 
help in building up its armed forces, “After 
all.” one general said, “You (the United 
States) wouldn’t sell us any fighter planes 
or military equipment after the war with 
Pakistan, so we turned to the Soviet Union.” 

This is echoed by Pakistan, which perhaps 
has an even bigger complaint. After having 
geared their entire defense to the American 
hardware, they found, because of the Indo- 
Pakistan war, that the United States would 
not sell them any spare parts for their equip- 
ment. 

“Our American friends let us down,” said 
one Pakistani official, “but we found the 
Chinese were willing to help us. It is as sim- 
ple as that.” 

The first submarine ordered by India is 
expected to arrive from Russia by early 
spring. The Indian Navy’s frigate “Talwar” 
left early in February for the Baltic port of 
Riga to escort the sub back. To be called the 
“Kavari,” the sub is a conventional model 
and will have to be refueled by the “Talwar” 
during its journey. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
Apr. 11, 1968] 

More AID TO VIETNAMESE REDS PLEDGED BY 
Soviet UNION 


Moscow.—The Soviet Communist party 
pledged new aid to the Communists of Viet- 
nam today and called for ideological war- 
fare against Western attempt to undermine 
Red doctrine. 

The promise of aid indicated that new 
military and economic supplies will go to 
both North Vietnam and the Viet Cong. 

It said the aid will be given “in the name 
of earliest peace“! — the closest it came to 
endorsing talks between Hanoi and Washing- 
ton. 

Guidelines of Soviet policy were in a state- 
ment issued today after a 2-day session of 
the 360-member central committee of the 
Soviet Communist party, the nation's most 
powerful policy-making body. 

Informed sources said the session debated 
peace in Vietnam and the recent turmoil in 
Eastern Europe. The statement reflected 
little of that debate, beyond hints that the 
Kremlin blamed the liberalization in Czecho- 
slovakia and student unrest in Poland on 
“Western propaganda.” 

It demanded that Soviet organizations 
wage war on “bourgeois ideology” at home 
and warned of a stiff campaign against works 
of art that embody any “views alien to the 
Socialist ideology of the Soviet society.” 

AID PLEDGE GIVEN 

An official Kremlin statement last week 
had expressed approval of the initial Hanoi- 
Washington contacts. The central committee 
did not follow suit, but it is charged with 
planning long-term policy and may not have 
wished to deal with a situation so fluid as 
the peace talks. 

It did, however, promise “comprehensive 
ald. to the Democratic Republic of Viet- 
nam (and) to the people of Vietnam, in the 
name of repulsing the imperialist attack on 
the brotherly socialist country and in the 
name of earliest peace in Vietnam.” 

The Russians have never said that they 
have sent military aid to the Viet Cong. But 
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the phrase, “the people of Vietnam,” has 
often been applied by the Kremlin to the 
South Vietnamese Communists. 

The apparent reference to the events in 
Czechoslovakia and Poland came in accusa- 
tions that “anti-Communist propaganda is 
directed at weakening the unity of Socialist 
countries.” 

RESISTANCE DEMANDED 


It came down hard, however, on charges 
by Soviet intellectuals of injustices here. 

The statement demanded that Soviet citi- 
zens be trained to resist “any form of bour- 
geois influence.” 

A campaign will be waged, it said, “against 
attempts to pull views alien to the Socialist 
ideology of the Soviet society into individual 
works of literature, art, etc.”—a possible hint 
of tougher censorship to come. 


{From the Evening Star, Apr. 20, 1968] 
KOSYGIN IN PAKISTAN 


Soviet Premier Kosygin’s current visit to 
Pakistan constitutes an exacting test of his 
diplomatic skill. President Ayub, who is con- 
valescing from a serious pulmonary illness, 
has been brooding for some time—and so 
have many of his countrymen—over the 
Kremlin's very considerable armaments aid 
to India. 

The aid includes submarines, destroyer 
escorts, rocket weapons and no fewer than 100 
jet fighter-bombers. The Pakistanis hold that 
all this military hardware, despite Soviet as- 
surances to the contrary, is aimed at them. 
The Russians may assume that India is using 
it only for defense against Red China, but 
Ayub and his government emphatically argue 
that that is a mistaken view and that the 
Kremlin ought to take corrective action. 

What Ayub would like, according to reports 
from sources close to him, is a recognition by 
Kosygin that unless Pakistan receives com- 
parable help the balance of power between 
it and India may be dangerously upset. Ac- 
cordingly, if the Kremlin intends to keep on 
supplying the Indians with arms, it should 
make available countervailing equipment to 
the Pakistanis—either that or step up its 
relatively meager economic aid to enable 
Ayub's government to shop for weapons else- 
where. 

This is a viewpoint that Kosygin, the first 
Soviet Premier ever to visit Pakistan, must 
weigh with care. Ayub has had flirtations 
with Mao Tse-tung's China, which was his 
chief arms source during the 1965 war with 
India. If he cannot get such aid from Russia 
or America now, he may turn to Peking 
again, although the long-term effect of such 
a dalliance would be unpromising in the ex- 
treme for the Pakistanis—and for China’s 
other neighbors as well, not excepting the 
USSR. 

To be sure, the Dale Carnegies of the 
Kremlin have placed India high on the list 
of people to be influenced and friends to be 
won. The reason for this is that the Soviet 
command, with its burgeoning naval power 
in the Mediterranean and elsewhere, is anx- 
ious to be allowed to use Indian ports for 
refueling and repair purposes. After all, with 
the British withdrawing from that part of 
the world, who can blame the Russians for 
trying to move into the void? 

Given factors of this sort, Ayub may find 
Kosygin altogether cool to the idea of deal- 
ing evenhandedly with Pakistan and India. 


{From the Washington Post, Apr. 17, 1968] 


Kosyern Vistrs Pakistan TopDAY—ARMS AND 
Arp SEEN Torres 
(By Bernard D. Nossiter) 

RAWALPINDI, PAKISTAN, April 16.—Alexei 
Kosygin, the Soviet Premier, comes to Paki- 
stan Wednesday for the first time, a fresh re- 
minder of Russia's growing stake in the sub- 
continent, 

Arms, aid and influence are expected to 
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head the list of topics Kosygin will cover in 
his two days of talks here with Pakistan's 
strongman president, Ayub Khan. Kosygin 
will also see some sights and show his face 
for two more days in Lahore and Karachi be- 
fore flying back to Moscow on Sunday. 

His visit will give Pakistanis, or at least 
those with airport passes, their first chance 
to see Marshal Ayub in the flesh since he was 
stricken last in January. The President, who 
will be 61 next month, suffered an attack of 
pneumonia and several embolisms or clots 
on the lung. 

The state of his health has been the sub- 
ject of much speculation. Officials here say 
he is clearly on the mend and now works a 
few hours each day in his garden, Ayub’s 
well-being is intimately bound up with the 
fate of his country. He rules it as a more or 
less benevolent autocrat but, like many of 
his kind, has provided no plausible system 
of succession. 

Kosygin’s trip matches two that Ayub has 
made to Moscow since Pakistan withdrew 
from the cold war and decided to patch 
things up with Russia. Earlier this year, the 
Soviet Premier went to New Delhi and his 
latest voyage underscores Moscow’s ambition 
to keep a firm place in both of the subcon- 
tinent's camps. 

High on the Pakistan agenda, officials say, 
are the weapons Russia is selling to India. 
Ayub is likely to tell Kosygin that he is up- 
setting the military balance between the two 
bitter rivals. 

Pakistanis say the Russians are selling 
New Delhi about 150 SU-7 fighter bombers, 
an advanced model far better than anything 
Pakistan can buy from its principal arms 
supplier, China; several hundred air-to-air 
and ground-to-air missiles; five freighters or 
destroyer escorts and six submarines. 

Responsible officials here little expect that 
the Soviet Union will curb its arms sales to 
New Delhi, so they hope that Kosygin will 
sell to them, too. 

The arms complaints then become a useful 
talking point to extract more economic aid 
from the Russians. Here it is thought Kosygin 
will be helpful, Pakistanis like to say that 
the Soviet Union is now the second largest 
source of assistance, after the United States. 

Russia may be second, but it is a distant 
one. Moscow has promised $35 million a year 
for the current Pakistan five-year plan and 
has delivered well under that. The United 
States has been pouring in about $300 mil- 
lion a year into Pakistan's growing economy. 

Ayub is ritually compelled to ask Kosygin 
to use his influence in India to urge a settle- 
ment of the long dispute over Kashmir. The 
Russians, however, appear to regard this as 
incapable of solution, as does the United 
States. 

Apart from showing the flag, it is less clear 
what Kosygin wants from Ayub. It would 
surprise no one here if he talks of a role for 
the Soviet navy in the Persian Gulf and 
Arabian Sea, The Pakistanis are hinting that 
they would be cool to any such scheme. After 
the British leave these waters in 1971, Pak- 
istan would be perfectly happy to keep the 
region free of armed vessels. 

This first visit of a Soviet government lead- 
er to Pakistan completes the third leg of the 
triangular tightrope that Ayub says he wants 
to walk. He has received several Chinese 
leaders including Liu Shao-chi and Chou 
En-lal. Lyndon Johnson stopped here as Vice 
President and touched down in Karachi to 
see Ayub last winter. 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, AGENCY 
FOR INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT, 
Washington, D.C., April 12, 1968. 
Hon. JOHN R. Rarick, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. Rarick: In case you missed it, 
I’m forwarding a reprint of Look magazine’s 
March 19 article on India’s agricultural rev- 
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olution, It’s a very encouraging story. The 
article focuses on Tanjore District of Mad- 
ras State, one of India’s best rice-growing 
areas. But the same thing is happening all 
over India, outside the areas of the so-called 
“package” programs. Proportionate gains at 
least as great are being made in high yield- 
ing varieties of wheat, corn and other food 
grains. 

As you know, India has long been one 
of the countries where A.I.D. development 
assistance is concentrated. Among other 
things, A.I.D. loans have financed substan- 
tial fertilizer imports and the construction 
of fertilizer plants. A.I.D. assistance, together 
with that from other donors, has also en- 
couraged key changes in Indian agricultural 
policy. 

The $423 million AID. program proposed 
for fiscal year 1969 in India includes $220 
million in loans to finance continued imports 
of American fertilizer, pesticides and seeds, 
and a $15 million loan to build more fer- 
tilizer plant capacity in India itself. If India 
continues her excellent self-help progress and 
gets the outside support she needs, I think 
we can be optimistic about prospects for the 
future. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM S. GAUD. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, D.C., April 29, 1968. 
Hon. JOHN R. RARICK, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Rarick: Thank you for 
your letter of April 22 in which you asked 
about Indian arms purchases from the Soviet 
Union. 

The USSR provides military assistance to 
India on long-term credit terms at conces- 
sional interest rates (2-3%). Repayment is 
made in rupees. The Soviet Union uses these 
rupees to purchase such Indian goods as 
leather products. 

If I can be of further assistance to you, 
please let me know. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM B. MACOMBER, Jr., 
Assistant Secretary for Congressional 
Relations. 


ADDRESS BY HON. A. S. MIKE 
MONRONEY, U.S. SENATE, BEFORE 
THE 15TH ANNUAL MEETING OF 
THE POTEAU RIVER WATERSHED 
COUNCIL, WILBURTON, OKLA, 
APRIL 26, 1968 


HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 2, 1968 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, on April 26, 
1968, the 15th Annual Poteau River Wa- 
tershed Council met in Wilburton, Okla. 
This council, over 15 years ago, saw the 
coming trend in watershed development, 
and the great need for conservation of 
this most precious of man’s tools, and or- 
ganized to make use of the facilities at 
hand. The wisdom of such men as Dr. 
Loyd Church and Rev. John Evans in 
establishing and working to maintain 
such a vital, growing instrument has 
proved to be great and far reaching. 

One of the speakers at that occasion 
was Oklahoma’s distinguished senior 
Senator, A. S. MIKE Monroney. Senator 
Monroney has been for all his years in 
Congress a leading proponent of small 
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watershed and small dam development, 
and it was indeed fitting that he should 
make the principal address at that meet- 
ing. Senator Monroney has done an out- 
standing job of commemorating this an- 
niversary, paying due respects to the 
founders of the council, and pointing the 
way to greater achievements. 

Under unanimous consent I include 
his address at this point in the RECORD: 


Ladies and gentlemen, once again you have 
honored me with the privilege of your plat- 
form. 

I know of no more dedicated group than 
this—the Poteau River Watershed Council. 

Im proud to participate in your 15th an- 
nual meeting. Never once in a decade and a 
half have you wavered in your purpose. Never 
once have you been discouraged to the point 
of turning back. Never once have you lost 
sight of the goal you set for yourselves when 
realization of such a goal was merely a pos- 
sibility—not a probability. Never once have 
you faltered in your belief that the Poteau 
watershed was not contributing its fullest to 
the life of the people, and that it could and 
should be made to do so. 

You didn't lose sight of your dream—and 
you didn’t let others lose sight of it, either. 

Together you worked and hoped and 
worked some more. 

Today some of your dream has come true. 
Some of your hopes have been realized. 

But the big part of the job still lies ahead. 
You can’t—and I know you won’t—take a 
breather or rest on your laurels, I know you 
won't be satisfied until the whole job is 
done—until the Poteau watershed is a place 
where beauty of the countryside joins hands 
with utility; where floods are curbed and 
sedimentation is controlled; where prosperity 
through new industry reigns; where water is 
controlled and impounded for many pur- 
poses—industrial and municipal use, and 
recreation and fish and wildlife management. 

You have been pioneers in the truest sense 
of the word for you were talking about water- 
shed management and watershed protection 
a full year before the Congress authorized 
this sort of work in Public Law 566, the 
small watershed program. 

You were talking about over-all plans and 
studies of river basins before river basin sur- 
veys as now constituted had been initiated on 
a comprehensive, coordinated basis by fed- 
eral, state and local agencies concerned with 
water conservation and development. 

So may I, as a long-time supporter and 
friend and as a long-time admirer of your 
persistence, salute you for what you have 
done and for your tenacity in the face of 
what often seemed to be insurmountable 
obstacles. 

One of the fruits of your long labors is com- 
pletion of the Poteau River Basin Survey, 
which was undertaken at your specific re- 
quest and completed after five years of work 
by the Corps of Engineers, the Department 
of Agriculture, and state and local agencies. 

I'm sure you are familiar with the five 
major developments recommended in this re- 
port for the immediate future, so I shall not 
enumerate them. They are in the report for 
all to see and study, and I urge that you do 
80. 
The report makes it clear that the Poteau 
basin annually suffers losses from floods, ero- 
sion, flood-plain scour and nonfarm damages 
that add up to more than $1.3 million, The 
report further states that feasible measures 
Suggested by the study will reduce these 
annual damages by an estimated 88 percent. 

Among the recommended measures are five 
upstream watershed projects under P.L. 566. 
Three such projects were authorized for op- 
eration by the time the survey was underway, 
and a 4th has since been authorized. 

And you all know that the towns of Wal- 
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dron, Arkansas and Wilburton, our host 
town, are already getting their municipal 
water from watershed lakes. 

These are merely examples of the good 
that will come to the Poteau watershed 
when all the recommended measures have 
been installed, when truly the Poteau will 
be a “land of milk and honey.” 

Then—on that day—the perseverance and 
the vision and the hard work of men such 
as Rev. John Evans and Dr. Loyd Church 
will be evaluated for its true and lasting 
worth and inscribed on the tablets for future 
generations to see. 

So you are on your way, but the job is far 
from finished. Not only your own job here 
in the Poteau, but the job across the land 
in countless other watersheds that have yet 
to catch your vision and make a beginning; 
in the halls of Congress where we need more 
understanding and appreciation and support 
of this great work; in the Bureau of the 
Budget and the agencies of the Executive 
Branch where sometimes a penny wise and 
pound foolish attitude seems to prevail and 
where this work is not always recognized as 
an investment in the future but as an ex- 
penditure we can reduce. 

In this broader picture we need your help 
as you continue to help yourselves. 

You have been through the mill, as pio- 
neers, and you, as much as any other or- 
ganization in the land, know what the true 
and honest needs are—what is government's 
proper role, what the local people should 
do and what they should pay for. 

In short, you are wise in these matters 
and your leadership can be of great value 
as we try to evaluate the problems of a 
growing nation and the complexities of 
modern living in the face of international 
and domestic tensions and mounting needs. 

There are those who say that our natural 
resources are so vast that we can afford to 
forget them and concentrate on more im- 
portant things. 

I would ask, and I know what your answer 
would be: What is as important as the soil 
and the water and the plants and the air 
that are the very foundation of our great- 
ness as a people and as a nation? 

This complacency—this “why worry?” 
philosophy—if you take a look at history, 
led, to the downfall of ancient civilizations 
and cultures that in many ways were as 
advanced as we are today. When their na- 
tural resources were wasted away they too 
wasted away, and disappeared as a people. 

We do not actually face this danger—yet. 
But we do have among us—and far, far too 
many of them—those who believe that public 
interest and public support in preserving and 
protecting and developing our natural re- 
sources are unimportant when compared to 
social and technological progress. 

We are far too timid in our approach to 
resource development. We provide less than 
pennies for it while we provide dollars to 
many activities of highly debatable perma- 
nent value to the nation and to our people. 

Iam not one who says butter comes before 
guns, when guns are needed, but I am one 
who says that we can not ignore or delay 
or short-change programs that are essential 
to preservation of our land and water base. 

The small watershed program, for example, 
should be greatly expanded. It is moying far 
too slowly. Doubling its present rate would 
not be at all excessive, If we don’t get moving 
at an accelerated pace we may find our- 
selves in a situation of too little and too 
late. 

In that connection, at the moment we are 
not only moving too slowly—we are at a 
complete standstill because of a dispute be- 
tween the legislative and the executive 
branches concerning approval of small water- 
shed projects. 

The present controversy is not a partisan 
political quarrel. It is important that you 
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understand it and then let your wishes be 
known—to your legislative and executive 
representatives—for it must be resolved, and 
quickly. 

When P.L, 566 was enacted in 1954 it con- 
tained a provision that Congressional Com- 
mittees—Agriculture and Public Works— 
should give prior approval to work plans of 
certain watershed projects. 

This system worked satisfactorily until 
about a year ago when the Budget Bureau 
objected to it, held up some 50 projects for 
a few months, and finally released them at 
the same time proposing a change in P.L. 566 
that would provide for Congressional review 
of watershed work plans but not approval. 

The Congress has objected to this proposal, 
seni 5 the 3 the legislation proposed by 

e ecutive Branch has n 
introduced. ot even been 

e Executive Branch is standing pat on 
its proposal that the legislation it — re- 
8 be enacted 

mgress as a whole be taken on watershed 
projects, And it has served notice it will not 
fund any watershed Project approved by the 
committees under the existing procedure. 

That is why no new watershed projects are 
Urelß A agentes operations. And none 

until this im 

Thus the standstill. F 

© standstill will continue to be a s — 
still until the wishes of the people are 5 0 
known and clearly, And it should not be 
delayed. We are already far behind in our 
efforts to solve problems in our upstream 
Watersheds. It seems inexcusable to delay 
work that is ready to go. 

There is one problem we all face. 

Not only do we need to settle this current 
impasse and to accelerate the watershed pro- 
gram greatly. We need also to broaden the 
more 
more useful to the people. ee ore 

We need to broaden the watershed act in 
the manner proposed in S, 1423, of which 
I am proud to be a cosponsor. I testified for 
its approval before a Subcommittee of the 
tS gay ttee on Agriculture and Forestry of the 


This bill would correct three im 
perfections 
in the original act. It would speed up land 
treatment in watershed Projects by providing 
zor oe 25 -sharing agreements that 
enable is work to b 
ERS e dore on a 
It would remove the restriction on th 
of Federal funds other than P. L. 566 Water: 


shed program funds for land 
. , easements, or 


ment each other, and not be in competition. 


You folks in the U 
ares pper Poteau Watershed 


Oklahoma. 


The third provision of S. 1423 would ad 
Federal cost-sharing in watershed peices 
for water quality management, an authority 
that is already included in water resource 
programs of the Corps of Engineers and the 
Department of the Interior. It 18 unfair and 
unwise to deny this provision to upstream 
watershed projects for they can contribute 
greatly to water pollution control. 

I believe S. 1423 is worthy of your interest 
and support. If enacted, it would greatly 
strengthen the small watershed program and 
make it more useful. 

I believe another piece of pending legisla- 
tion deserves your consideration and sup- 
port. It also provides for broadening and 
making more effective our national program 
of soil and water conservation. 

The bill I refer to, on which Senate hear- 
ings are scheduled to be held shortly (House 
hearings have already been held) is S. 2040. 

Very briefiy, this legislation would make it 
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possible to attack three major sedimentation 
problems that have long been neglected and 
are still being neglected. 

Sediment pollution from our secondary 
roads and upstream streambanks and aban- 
doned strip mines is costing America nearly 
two billion dollars a year. Very little is being 
done to cope with the problem in these three 
areas because the job is too big for individ- 
uals or the local people and because Federal 
agencies, in this instance the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service, do not have authority to give 
more than token assistance. 

This legislation would provide for cost- 
sharing of erosion control measures, in addi- 
tion to technical assistance, on 2 million 
acres of abandoned strip mines that are pour- 
ing silt and acid runoff into our streams and 
reservoirs, on 425,000 miles of rura] roads 
and other secondary highways, and on some 
300,000 miles of streambanks. 

No matter how good a job we do in reduc- 
ing sedimentation from our rural lands and 
urban development areas we can never get 
the problem under control until we provide 
the means to move against roadside, stream- 
bank and abandoned surface mine erosion 
problems. 

This area, as is true of our entire resource 
development efforts, represents an invest- 
ment and not an expenditure. The estimates 
I have seen indicate that the losses we sus- 
tain now from these sediment sources add 
up, every six years, to the total estimated cost 
of taking corrective action. In other words, 
we pay the cost of stopping this waste every 
six years but we are getting nothing in re- 
turn for our money. That doesn’t make a lot 
of sense to me. 

So, along with S. 1423 I would suggest that 
you support S. 2040. These bills are sound. 
They will return benefits far exceeding their 
costs. But even if this were not true, they 
would still qualify solely on the basis that 
it is in the national interest to protect our 
land and water resources regardless of the 
cost! 

Now you good people of the Poteau know 
that I have been an active supporter of re- 
source conservation and development for 30 


years. 

I intend to keep on being an active sup- 
porter. I can’t think of anything more im- 
portant among my duties as a United States 
Senator. 

The small watershed program is a major 
part of the resource development effort, and 
I have followed it very closely. 

I need no one to tell me of its far-reaching 
and lasting benefits. I have seen them first- 
hand in my own state, and in Arkansas, too. 
And they are evident all across the country. 

Instead of creeping destruction that I once 
saw, flying at low levels in a small plane, 
the long-reaching angry arms of erosion and 
gullies are being turned back into productive 
lands and the barren red clay of our hard- 
pan soil is returning to productive use 
through adequate flood programs, soil re- 
building, and water-runoff control. 

I believe in this program, as you believe in 
it and have fought for it for the past 15 
years—even before there was any legislation 
at all to help you. 

I want others to see this program “like it 


is.” Only then will it move toward its 
potential. 

The potential benefits stagger the 
imagination. 


Based on the benefits and accomplish- 
ments of 817 watershed projects, some fan- 
tastic figures have been projected for the 
8,300 potential watershed projects estimated 
as the national need. 

Perhaps some of you have seen these pro- 
jections. Let me cite a few. Remember, these 
projections are based on all the needed work 
being done in 8,300 watershed projects. 

Example: The projected benefits for flood 
prevention are $8.8 billion in agricultural 
damage prevented and $4.8 billion in non- 
agricultural damage prevented. 
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Example: The projected benefits for land 
conservation and development are $7.4 
billion. 

Example: The projected benefits in in- 
creased income are $5.6 billion. 

These are just a few of the projections 
that are based on actual benefits from ac- 
complishments so far in the watershed 
program. 

They demonstrate beyond doubt that the 
Small watershed program has almost un- 
believable potential for America and all 
Americans, They demonstrate that we have 
barely scratched the surface of this potential, 
that we are moving far too slowly. They 
demonstrate that the watershed program 
doesn’t cost—it pays! 

The good people of Arkansas and Oklahoma 
have recognized the worth of the watershed 
program and have been in the vanguard since 
its beginning. They are among the leading 
States in the program, but even so you are 
moving ahead only about half as fast as you 
should be—this because national interest 
and support are not as realistic as they 
should be. 

I asked my good friend and yours—Hollis 
Williams of the Soil Conservation Service— 
for a rundown on watershed activities in 
Arkansas and Oklahoma. As usual, Hollis 
obliged. And I’m grateful to him for the fol- 
lowing summary, 

In Arkansas, the estimated total Federal 
cost of projects approved to date is $38,- 
759,000 and the total estimated Federal obli- 
gations to date are $19,146,000. 

In Oklahoma, the estimated total Federal 
cost of projects approved to date is $80,965,- 
000 and the estimated total Federal obliga- 
tions to date is $39,795,000. 

In Arkanasas, since the first P.L. 566 proj- 
ect was approved in August 1957, local spon- 
sors have guided 119 watershed projects to 
the application stage, 56 have gone on into 
planning and 35 have reached the operations 
stage. The figure 35 is about 12 percent of 
the State's estimated total need for water- 
shed projects. So you can see 88 percent of 
the jcb lies ahead. 

It may be of interest to note that Arkansas 
ranks third in the Nation in applications re- 
ceived, fourth in planning authorizations, 
and fifth in approvals for operations. 

Probably some of you know that the Soil 
Conservation Service has authorized an 
amendment to your plan for the Poteau River 
Watershed that will provide for a 960-acre 
recreational lake at an estimated cost of 
more than $1,500,000. Costs of the develop- 
ment will be shared by P.L. 566 funds, the 
U.S. Forest Service, and the Arkansas Fish 
and Game Commission. 

And some of you probably know about the 
recreational development in the Flat Creek 
project in Lawrence County. This develop- 
ment, and the one planned for the Poteau 
River, will provide 429,000 visitor-days of rec- 
reation to residents of surrounding areas. 

Oklahoma's first P.L. 566 watershed appli- 
cation was submitted in 1954. Since then, 
local sponsors have filed 109 applications for 
watershed projects. Of these, 59 have been 
authorized for planning and 44 have reached 
the operations stage. 

That is a brief rundown on watershed 
project progress in Arkansas and Oklahoma 

You have a right to be proud of the rec- 
ord. It is good. It is better than the rec- 
ord of most of the States. 

But this program in its totality ought to 
be moving ahead much, much faster. 

The dream you are making come true in 
the Poteau must be extended to all corners 
of the Nation. It must penetrate into the halls 
of the Congress, and into the Budget Bureau. 
It must filter also into the State Legislatures 
and the Governors’ mansions. 

What you have done and are doing here 
can serve as inspiration and guidance to 
others who have the same problems. 

Your work is already serving that purpose, 
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perhaps more so than you think. For exam- 
ple, I doubt if one could measure the national 
influence of the two fine articles about your 
work in the April issue of Soil Conservation 
Magazine. 

Share with others the dream that you have 
nurtured from vision to reality. It is a dream 
worth sharing because it exemplifies the no- 
bility of man’s highest purpose on this earth 
to leave a better land than he found. 


VIETNAM CEASE-FIRE 


HON. THOMAS M. REES 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1968 


Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, on April 9 
the citizens of Beverly Hills voted on an 
initiative measure calling for an imme- 
diate cease-fire and steps toward rapid 
deescalation of the war in Vietnam. I 
include in the Recor Beverly Hills City 
Ordinance No. 68-0-1310 setting forth 
the resolution. 

During the initiative campaign many 
community meetings were held and all 
facets of the Vietnam war were ration- 
ally discussed. 

The resolution follows: 

ORDINANCE No. 68-0-1310 


Ordinance of the city of Beverly Hills relating 
to United States’ involvement in Vietnam 
The people of the city of Beverly Hills do 

ordain as follows: 

“Whereas, the war in Vietnam continues 
to consume great numbers of American lives 
and acts as a continuing drain on our 
national wealth; and 

“Whereas, urgent problems within this 
nation, this state, and this city are being 
neglected as a result of the enormous ex- 
penditure of national resources for the war; 
and 

“Whereas, involvement in the war raises 
serious unanswered moral and legal ques- 
tions; and 

“Whereas, the end of the death and de- 
struction in Vietnam is nowhere in sight, 
and the present policy seems to hold only 
the prospect of an accelerating escalation and 
with it the danger of world conflict; 

“Resolved, that the city of Beverly Hills 
inform the President and Congress of the 
United States that the city favors an immedi- 
ate cease fire and steps toward rapid de- 
escalation of the war in Vietnam through 
negotiations with all parties to the conflict, 
specifically including the national liberation 
front. 

“The City Clerk shall forward copies of 
this ordinance to the President and Con- 
gress of the United States; and to Stephen 
Kandel, President of the Concerned Voters 
of Beverly Hills, 202 North Beverly Drive, 
Beverly Hills, California. 

“The City Clerk shall certify to the adop- 
tion of this ordinance, and shall cause a 
copy of this ordinance and his certification 
to be entered in the Book of Ordinances of 
this City. 

“This ordinance shall become effective 
and in full force and effect ten (10) days after 
its passage. 

“Adopted April 9, 1968. 

A. FREDRIC LEOPOLD, 
“Mayor of the City of Beverly Hills, 
Calif. 
“Attest: 
RICHARD B. PIATT, 
“City Clerk.” 
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SENATE—Friday, May 3, 1968 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock noon, and 
was called to order by the President pro 
tempore. 

Dr. Fred Calvert, society steward, 
Limavady Methodist Church, London- 
derry County, North Ireland, offered the 
following prayer: 


Almighty God, our gracious and loving 
Father, we ask Thy blessing upon this 
assembly today. We thank Thee for the 
power that this mighty Nation holds in 
the world. We thank Thee for its vitality, 
its youthful eagerness. 

We thank Thee for the rich heritage of 
its citizens, many of whose forefathers 
have come from my own land of Ireland, 
from the north and from the south. 

Today there is still war and distrust 
between nations. There is even distrust 
between the people that make up this 
great country. 

We pray God that the elected leaders 
will be so inspired and guided by the 
example of Thy love and especially by 
Thy humility that barriers will be 
broken down, that all men may be true 
brothers and live in harmony not only 
here in America but ultimately through- 
out the world, 

May the actions of each one present 
here today be as in the words of this 
verse: 


Forth in Thy Name, O Lord, I go 
My daily labours to pursue 
Thee, only Thee, resolved to know 
In all I think or speak or do.” 


Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of Thurs- 
day, May 2, 1968, be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed a bill (H.R. 15856) to au- 
thorize appropriations to the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration 
for research and development, construc- 
tion of facilities, and administrative op- 
erations, and for other purposes, in which 
it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (S. 2745) to provide for the 
observance of the centennial of the sign- 
ing of the 1868 Treaty of Peace between 
the Navajo Indian Tribe and the United 
States. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H.R. 15856) to authorize ap- 
propriations to the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration for research 


and development, construction of facili- 
ties, and administration operations, and 
for other purposes, was read twice by its 
title and referred to the Committee on 
Aeronautical and Space Sciences. 


LIMITATION ON STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that statements in 
relation to the transaction of routine 
morning business be limited to 3 min- 
utes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


EXTENSION OF AUTHORIZATION TO 
MAKE APPROPRIATIONS FOR AL- 
LOCATIONS AND GRANTS FOR 
THE COLLECTION AND PUBLICA- 
TION OF DOCUMENTARY SOURCES 
SIGNIFICANT TO THE HISTORY 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 1081, S. 2060. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 2060) 
to amend section 503(f) of the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services 
Act of 1949 to extend for a period of 10 
years the authorization to make appro- 
priations for allocations and grants for 
the collection and publication of docu- 
mentary sources significant to the his- 
tory of the United States. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on Government Operations, with an 
amendment, on page 1, at the beginning 
of line 6, strike out “fourteen” and in- 
sert “nine”; so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 508(f) of the Federal Property and Ad- 
ministrative Services Act of 1949, 63 Stat. 
877, as amended (44 U.S.C. 393), is amended 
by substituting the word “nine” for the 
word “four” in the phrase “for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1965, and each of the 
four succeeding fiscal years”. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp an excerpt from the report (No. 
1099), explaining the purposes of the 
bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The proposed legislation would extend for 
a 5-year period the existing authorization 
provided in Public Law 88-383 of July 28, 
1964 (44 U.S.C. 393(d)—(h)), which provides 


for a program of allocations to Federal agen- 
cies and grants to State and local agencies 
and to nonprofit organizations and institu- 
tions for the collecting, preserving, and pub- 
lishing of documentary sources significant 
to our Nation's history. 

BACKGROUND INFORMATION 

This program originated with the National 
Historical Publications Commission, estab- 
lished pursuant to section 503 of the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949, and was submitted to the Congress as 
part of the legislative recommendations of 
the General Services Administration in 1963. 

On March 11, 1964, hearings were held on 
the original legislation introduced by Sena- 
tor John L. McClellan, by request, by a spe- 
cial subcommittee of this committee under 
the chairmanship of Senator Claiborne Pell. 

That legislation, enacted as Public Law 
88-383, July 28, 1964, authorized the Admin- 
istrator of General Services, within the 
limits of appropriated and donated funds, to 
make allocations to Federal agencies, and 
grants to State and local agencies, to col- 
leges and universities, and to other non- 
profit organizations and institutions, for col- 
lecting, describing, preserving, compiling, 
and publishing documents which are basic 
to an understanding and appreciation of the 
history of the United States. 

The act requires the Administrator to seek 
the advice and recommendations of the Na- 
tional Historical Publications Commission 
prior to making any allocations or grants. 

Public Law 88-383 authorized a 5-year 
historical documents program with appro- 
priations not to exceed $500,000 for each 
fiscal year through June 30, 1969. 

Thus far $1,373,197 has been expended 
from appropriated funds and $4,805,064 from 
donated funds. a 

The General Services Administration ad 
vises that, in spite of the very considerable 
impetus which the Commission has given to 
documentary publications, a great backlog 
of worthy projects remain untouched. There- 
fore, GSA originally sought an extension of 
the program for another 10 years at the pres- 
ent level of authorized funding—as proposed 
in S. 2060 as introduced. This 10-year exten- 
sion was requested in this fourth year of 
the present 5-year program, because the 
Commission felt that it was handicapped in 
considering projects requiring long-term 
planning. After due consideration, however, 
the committee decided that a 5-year exten- 
sion would be adequate at this time and 
amended the bill accordingly. 

This proposed legislation is part of the 
legislative program of the General Services 
Administration. 


The title was amended, so as to read: 
“A bill to amend section 503(f) of the 
Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949 to extend for a 
period of five years the authorization to 
make appropriations for allocations and 
grants for the collection and publication 
of documentary sources significant to the 
history of the United States.” 


PRESIDENT RENEWS PLEA FOR 
TAX INCREASE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, at his 
press conference, President Johnson once 
again put before Congress and the Na- 
tion the urgent need for a tax increase 
immediately. 

At stake is the strength of our dollar, 
the state of our balance-of-payments 
deficit, and the health of our economy. 

For over 7 years this Nation has known 
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a sustained economic growth and pros- 
perity unparalleled in our history and 
undreamed of by other countries. But 
this phenomenal expansion was obtained 
only by prudent management and firm 
guidance from the President and from 
the Congress. 

Today much that we have built in the 
last 7 years is threatened by inflationary 
pressures which show no sign of abate- 
ment. Yet we have the economic tool to 
meet the fiscal challenge—a modest tax 
increase. 

Certainly no tax increase is ever wel- 
come, but it is often necessary. Certainly 
in an election year no legislator relishes 
voting for higher taxes, but we must act 
when the national interest is so vitally 
at stake. 

Labor leaders, business executives, 
leading economists—liberal and conserv- 
ative, Democratic or Republican—are 
nearly unanimous in their support of the 
President’s tax increase. 

Prudence in spending—yes. Delibera- 
tion—yes. But action—yes. 

We can afford to delay no longer. The 
eyes of the Nation and of the interna- 
tional monetary community are on the 
Congress. 

We must fulfill our responsibility as 
trustees of the public faith. Whether we 
have the courage to put our fiscal house 
in order will decide the fate of our econ- 
omy. We should, and I hope we would, 
work together with the President, act 
together, and act now. 

We cannot fail, for the price of failure 
is too high. 


SENATOR HARRIS: A MAN CON- 
CERNED ABOUT RESEARCH, POV- 
ERTY, INDIANS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
the April 26 issue of Science magazine 
is a most interesting article paying a 
well-deserved tribute to the distinguished 
junior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Harris], entitled “Senator Harris: A 
Man Concerned About Research, Pov- 
erty, Indians.” 

This is an excellent article by Bryce 
Nelson, whom many of us know. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle, which goes into great detail con- 
cerning the many qualifications and abil- 
ities of our distinguished colleague, be 
printed at this point in the Rxconp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SENATOR HARRIS: A MAN CONCERNED ABOUT 
RESEARCH, POVERTY, INDIANS 
(By Bryce Nelson) 

Oklahoma’s Fred Harris, 37, has been in the 
U.S. Senate for little more than 3 years, but 
already he has achieved a position of visibility 
and influence surpassing that of many of 
his more senior colleagues, The latest indi- 
cation of his political prominence is the 18 
April announcement that he would serve as 
one of the two leaders (the other is Senator 
Walter F. Mondale) for Hubert Humphrey's 
presidential campaign. It is apparent that 
Humphrey feels that Harris’ support is worth 
a lot to his candidacy and, in view of Harris’ 
vitality and shrewdness, Humphrey's judg- 
ment is correct. 

At the same time that Harris maintains his 
firm ties with the Johnson-Humphrey wing 
of the Democratic party, he remains on cor- 
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dial terms with the other Democratic candi- 
dates. Harris says he has “very close friend- 
ships” with the other two Democratic candi- 
dates—Senators Robert F. Kennedy and 
Eugene J. McCarthy—and that any of the 
three could help knit the country back to- 
gether again” if elected President. 

In recent weeks, Harris has been widely 
mentioned as a possible Democratic vice- 
presidential nominee, especially on a ticket 
led by Kennedy. Not only has Harris been 
close to Robert Kennedy in his views on do- 
mestic issues, but his very different social 
and geographical origins would nicely com- 
plement Kennedy’s. Also, in the case of either 
Kennedy or McCarthy, the choice of an Ad- 
ministration supporter such as Harris would 
be a welcome gesture of conciliation to that 
important portion of the Democratic party 
which will support Hubert Humphrey’s can- 
didacy. 

Like his mentor Humphrey, Harris has long 
seemed a man in a hurry. Married at 19, a 
father at 20, Harris was elected to the Okla- 
homa State Senate at 25, the minimum age 
for membership in that body. When he left 
the State Senate, after 8 years, he was still 
its youngest member. In the U.S. Senate 
today, Harris, at 37, is the second youngest 
member; only Edward M. Kennedy, 35, is 
younger. 

Mere accession to positions of political 
prominence does not guarantee political 
power. This is especially true in the U.S. Sen- 
ate, where it is assumed that the most junior 
members will be seen rather than heard, and 
where power is formally distributed in ac- 
cordance with length of service. Those who 
wish to achieve visibility early in their Sen- 
ate careers must studiously manufacture 
their opportunities. 

Fred Harris has been highly ingenious in 
manufacturing his opportunities. A prime 
example of this ingenuity was his creation 
of the subcommittee on government research 
during his first months in the Senate. After 
having requested assignment to the Govern- 
ment Operations Committee in 1965 as a way 
to learn about a wide range of federal activi- 
ties, Harris volunteered to do some of the 
committee’s oversight work on research. Har- 
ris noted that no Senate committee had gov- 
ernment-wide jurisdiction over government- 
sponsored scientific research. “I saw some gap 
there,” Harris commented in an interview 
with Science. He quickly moved to fill that 
gap by suggesting to the chairman of the 
Government Operations Committee that a 
special subcommittee on research be created. 
The chairman, John L. McClellan (D-Ark.), 
agreed. In Congress, the man who suggests 
the creation of a new committee or subcom- 
mittee often gets appointed its chairman, and 
so it was with Harris. 

It is hard for a freshman member of Con- 
gress to get any important publicity and 
consequent influence, but Harris has been 
able to get an appreciable amount of atten- 
tion through his research subcommittee, 
especially in scientific and academic circles. 
He has held hearings on a wide variety of 
research-related topics, including recent ses- 
sions on the moral and economic im- 
plications of human organ transplants and 
the implantation of artificial organs. He has 
attained special standing among social sci- 
entists for his hearings on, and sponsorship 
of, a bill to create a National Social Science 
Foundation. One advantage of such a Foun- 
dation, Harris argues, would be to “give the 
recognition, status, visibility and prestige the 
social sciences need.” Harris’ growing famil- 
larity with the social sciences helped prepare 
him for his role in the study of a great na- 
tional problem which recently brought him 
further attention. At the height of last July’s 
urban riots, Harris joined his friend Mondale 
in suggesting the establishment of a “Special 
Commission on Civil Strife.” Shortly after the 
proposal had been delivered to the White 
House, President Johnson phoned to say that 
such a body would be formed, that it would 
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be called the National Advisory Commission 
on Civil Disorders, and that Harris would be 
named one of its members. 

At the time this commission of 11 “mod- 
erates,” headed by Illinois governor Otto Ker- 
ner, was set up, there was much speculation 
that its report would be a bland document 
in which the views of the white “establish- 
ment” would be amply represented. Instead, 
the report turned out to be a forthright 
analysis of “white racism” and the ghettos 
it had helped produce. Although all members 
of the commission signed the document, Har- 
ris is generally credited with having been one 
of the members who was most forceful in 
developing a hard-hitting report. One man 
close to the commission states that Harris 
placed much emphasis, in the commission's 
deliberations, on the need to identify white 
racism as the sickness at the heart of the 
ills of American society. This same observer, 
who regards Harris as having been the most 
influential member of the commission, says 
that Harris also had a special role in the 
formulation of the recommendations on the 
welfare system and on jobs and job training. 

Harris was effective because he always did 
his homework, kept quiet while other peo- 
ple were talking, and came from a back- 
ground which lent credence to his remarks: 
“If Harris could come to feel so strongly 
about these urban problems, coming from a 
white rural area, then anyone could, other 
commission members concluded,” this source 
indicated. Harris was also reported to have 
had, because of his own economic back- 
ground, a special feeling for the plight of 
the urban poor. At one point in the com- 
mission’s discussion of the investigation of 
welfare recipients, Harris is reported to have 
exclaimed, “I've been poor and I can tell you 
that being poor is punishment enough!” 

Harris began life during the Depression, 
which hit the agricultural Great Plains with 
special severity. He was the son of a share- 
cropper who lived near the town of Walters, 
in southwestern Oklahoma. “I come out of 
as abject poverty as you can imagine.” he 
cheerfully recounts now, and says that he 
began working in the fields at the age of 5. 
A friend from Oklahoma recalls how the 
whole Harris family “contracted out” as 
wheat harvesters for many summers, follow- 
ing the harvests from Oklahoma north. Dur- 
ing high school Harris began work as a 
“printer’s devil,” and later he put in 35 hours 
a week as a printer at the university press 
while attending college and law school at the 
University of Oklahoma at Norman. 

Harris married LaDonna Crawford, who 
is half Comanche, a year after graduation 
from high school. Harris is said to speak 
Comanche with a fair degree of proficiency, 
and his wife says he can do the Indian war 
dances better than she can. While at Nor- 
man, Mrs. Harris worked full time to help 
support her husband's university studies. 

Majoring in political science, Harris was 
elected to Phi Beta Kappa in his junior year. 
In law school he led his class each year and 
was editor of the law review, working mean- 
while for the university press and serving as 
research assistant to the dean of the law 
school. Not long after graduating from law 
school in 1954, Harris established his own 
law firm in Lawton, a city of about 75,000 in 
southwestern Oklahoma, not far from his 
birthplace. Before being elected to the State 
Senate in 1956 he was defeated for the Okla- 
homa House of Representatives. “His rule 
has been, if you're defeated for one office, try 
for the next higher one,” one associate com- 
ments. 


1 The Commission report is now available 
for $2 from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. 20402. This version is 
larger with somewhat larger print than the 
paperback edition published by Bantam 
Books for $1.25. 
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In 1962 Harris lost a bid for the Democratic 
nomination for governor, but during the cam- 
paign he managed to visit every area in the 
state, and he made a surprisingly strong 
showing. This statewide exposure proved use- 
ful in 1964, when Harris defeated senatorial 
incumbent J. Howard Edmondson in the pri- 
mary and went on to polish off his popular 
Republican opponent, Oklahoma football 
coach Bud Wilkinson, in the general election, 
being elected to a special 2-year term. Harris 
was reelected to the Senate by a sizable mar- 
gin in 1966. 

Most of those who have watched Harris 
believe he has come along so fast primarily 
because he works so hard. However, he has 
other qualities which have helped him politi- 
cally—a lively sense of humor, a highly de- 
veloped ability to recall facts and ideas, and 
a disciplined and highly inquisitive mind. 

One associate recalls that he once men- 
tioned Aristotle in a conversation with Har- 
ris: “Tell me about Aristotle, he said, and 
then we were off on an exhausting hour's 
conversation about Aristotle.” After being 
appointed to the Senate Finance Committee, 
Harris invited several scholars to give him 
individual 2-hour tutorials on aspects of for- 
eign trade. 

From all accounts, Harris is a voracious 
and rapid reader. “I read Science, Scientific 
American, Foreign Affairs, and about any 
popular magazine you can think of. I even 
read the backs of cereal boxes,” he notes. 
Harris says he averages about three books 
a week, but only reads “about two novels 
a year.” 

If he is ever defeated for the Senate, 
Harris says, he would like to spend his time 
“writing and teaching.” He was, reportedly, 
pleased to have had his name suggested 
for the presidency of a state university in 
the Southwest. “I guess all politicians like 
to lecture,” he grinned, “We really are sort 
of teachers, at heart.” 

Harris is already writing his own books, 
He recently finished his “personal view” 
of his work on the Civil Disorders Commis- 
sion, which will be published in late May 
by Harper and Row. Staff members swear 
that he wrote the book himself on week- 
ends. He is also working on two books which 
emanate from his subcommittee hearings, 
one on “health, science, and society” and 
another on “disadvantage and deprivation.” 
He says that there are several other books 
he would like to write—one on five outstand- 

Senators, another on the American In- 
dian, a third on Latin America. 


SIMILARITY TO KERR 


In political ability and energy, Harris has 
often been compared to that one-time Sen- 
ate potentate from Oklahoma, the late Rob- 
ert Kerr, who brought his state much-needed 
federal largesse through power on the Pub- 
lic Works and Finance Committees. Harris 
originally served on Public Works; when ap- 
pointed to the influential Finance Com- 
mittee, he had to choose whether to give 
up Public Works or his seat on the Govern- 
ment Operations Committee, together with 
his chairmanship of the government re- 
search subcommittee. He overruled pressure 
from some of his Oklahoma supporters who 
wanted him to keep his seat on Public 
Works, and kept his seat on the Govern- 
ment Operations Committee. 

Harris says he likes his work on the gov- 
ernment research subcommittee, and that it 
has greatly enhanced the “rich education” 
which he says he has received “at the public 
expense.” He thinks that his subcommittee 
has had three main impacts in its 2 years of 
existence: 

“First, it has greatly increased attention to 
the social sciences within the federal govern- 
ment, and has resulted in additional funds. 

“Second, there has been a great change 
within the scientific establishment on the 
question of equitable distribution of R & D 
funds around the country. There haven't 
been many results, but there has been a 
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change in attitude. Now people recognize 
it as a problem. The spending of R & D funds 
has an educational impact and an economic 
one. I don’t believe in dismantling existing 
centers of excellence but, rather, in supple- 
menting them. 

“Third, more and more people are coming 
to believe in a goals-oriented health policy. 
They're coming to that position after being 
reassured that such a policy will not be 
implemented to the detriment of basic re- 
search. A lot of people are concerned that we 
aren't doing better in health. This change of 
attitude, however, hasn’t brought much 
change in results yet.” 

Recently, Harris has begun wondering 
whether it would not be better to have his 
government research subcommittee “phase 
out and die,” to be replaced by a joint House- 
Senate study committee on science and 
technology, somewhat along the lines of the 
Joint Economic Committee. Harris empha- 
sizes that he hasn't refined his thinking on 
these matters but has been asking himself, 
“Is there any way without sacrificing the 
values of our pluralistic scientific system, to 
bring more coherence into our scientific pol- 
icy? We don’t want the kind of scientific 
system the Soviet Union has, but we do need 
more planning, a more goals-oriented policy.” 

Even though Harris will be spending a por- 
tion of his time on research hearings in 
forthcoming months, it is apparent that his 
other activities, especially those on the Civil 
Disorders Commission, where he experi- 
enced at first hand the intense anger and 
hostility of an increasing portion of the 
residents of city ghettos, have had a much 
more profound effect on his recent thinking. 
“T feel very alarmed and depressed about con- 
ditions in this country,” the usually buoyant 
Harris says. “What really worries me is the 
fragmentation of this country into black and 
white, rich and poor, old and young.” 

Harris’ supporters don’t believe that his 
participation on the civil disorders commis- 
sion will do him any good politically at 
present in Oklahoma (which is more than 90 
percent white), but Harris thinks the con- 
clusions of the report have to be confronted 
whatever their immediate political conse- 
quences. “Racism is a fact of American life,” 
he said quietly; “it is an ugly fact but we 
have to see it to deal with it.” Even more im- 
pressive than Fred Harris’ other important 
attributes is his capacity to face the grim- 
mest aspects of our national life squarely 
while retaining the determination to do 
something to change that reality. 


POLISH NATIONAL HOLIDAY 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, May 3 is 
a Polish national holiday, and every- 
where citizens of Polish origin in many 
countries commemorate the Polish May 3 
Constitution Day. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the statement of the Polish 
American Congress, Inc., be printed in 
the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY THE POLISH AMERICAN CON- 
GRESS, INC. 

MAY 3—THE POLISH NATIONAL HOLIDAY 

On May 3rd Poles everywhere and citizens 
of Polish origin in many countries celebrate 
a Polish national holiday—the Polish Third 
of May Constitution Day. 

In the United States, wherever Americans 
of Polish descent live, in cities and towns 
from coast to coast, this holiday is observed 
with appropriate exercises throughout the 
month of May to pay tribute to the Polish 
nation and to remind fellow Americans that 
Poland was one of the first pioneers of lib- 
eralism in Europe. 

It was on May 3rd in 1791, barely two years 
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after the adoption of its Constitution by the 
United States in 1789, that Poland without 
a bloody revoluion or even without a disorder 
succeeded in reforming her public life and 
in eradicating her internal decline, But this 
great rebirth and assertion of democracy 
came to the Poles too late and did not fore- 
stall the third partition of Poland in 1795 by 
Russia, Prussia and Austria. 


POLAND PIONEERED LIBERALISM IN EUROPE 


The greatness of the May Third Polish Con- 
stitution consisted in the fact that it elim- 
inated with one stroke the most fundamental 
weaknesses of the Polish parliamentary and 
social system. The Poles raised this great mo- 
ment in their history to the forefront of their 
tradition rather than any one of their anni- 
versaries of glorious victories or heroic rev- 
olutions. 

We Americans who have been reared in the 
principle given us as a birthright by the 
founders of our great Republic, the principle 
of the sovereignty of the people in the state, 
which is the primary postulate in the 1791 
Polish Constitution, can see how this truism 
cut off the Poles and the Polish political 
tradition completely from both the Germans 
and the Russians, who have been reared in 
the principle of state, and not national, 
sovereignty. 

The light of liberalism coming from Poland 
was then, as it has been throughout the years 
that followed and even unto today, a threat 
to tyranny and absolutism in Russia and Ger- 
many. In 1795 Russian and Prussian soldiers 
were sent to Poland to partition and rape her. 
In 1939 Russian and Prussian soldiers met 
again on Polish soil, as the absolute totali- 
tarianism systems of nazism and commu- 
nism again felt the danger of true liberalism 
coming from Poland just as in 1791. 

In the Polish Third of May Constitution 
this liberalism was formulated in these 
words: 

“All power in civil society should be de- 
rived from the will of the people, its end and 
object being the preservation and integrity 
of the state, the civil liberty and the good 
order of society, on an equal scale and on a 
lasting foundation.” 

AMERICAN AND POLISH CONSTITUTIONS SIMI- 
LARLY INSPIRED 

The philosophy of government discernible 
throughout the Third of May Polish consti- 
tution leads one to believe that the American 
people and the Polish people had each drawn 
inspiration for their respective constitutions 
from the same source 

Meditation on the anniversary of May the 
Third deepens the faith and heightens the 
courage of every Pole and of every American 
of Polish origin. It reminds all Americans of 
Poland's destiny in the history of mankind, 
and prophesies the ultimate triumph of jus- 
tice, even though Poland once more has been 
deprived of her independence, sovereignty 
and her territory by one of our former allies, 
Soviet Russia, with the consent of other 
United Nations. 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, today 
marks the 177th anniversary of the proc- 
lamation and adoption of Poland's Con- 
stitution of 1791, one of the most liberal 
and progressive pieces of legislation of 
18th century Europe. 

That the Poles raised this great mo- 
ment in their history to the forefront of 
their tradition rather than any one of 
their anniversaries of glorious victories 
or heroic revolutions is indicative, I 
think, of the high value they place on 
the pursuit of democratic ideals. 

The Polish spirit of liberalism can be 
seen in the words of its May 3 Constitu- 
tion: 


All power in civil soclety should be de- 
rived from the will of the people, its end 
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and object being the preservation and in- 
tegrity of the state, the civil liberty and the 
good order of society, on an equal scale and 
on a lasting foundation. 


Unfortunately, the liberal spirit ex- 
pressed in this Polish Constitution pre- 
sented too great a threat to the forces 
of tyranny and absolutism. In 1795 Rus- 
sian and Prussian soldiers were sent to 
Poland to partition and rape her. Due 
to the valiant fighting of her volunteer 
armies, Poland regained her freedom in 
1918. But again in 1939 Russian and Ger- 
man soldiers met on Polish soil and ef- 
fected another partition of Poland, as 
the world was plunged into the holo- 
caust of World War II. Poland today still 
struggles under the yoke of her oppres- 
sors, and the spirit of liberalism is but a 
dream in the hearts of the oppressed. 

Mr. President, I join the 10 million 
Americans of Polish descent in reaffirm- 
ing America’s faith in the right of all 
people to determine the form of govern- 
ment under which they want to live. Let 
us hope that the time is near in which 
international justice will be meted out by 
mysterious forces of history and that 
the spirit of liberalism expressed in their 
May 3 Constitution will again become 
a living reality for the people of Poland. 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, Po- 
land’s Constitution of 1791 was adopted 
on May 3 of that year. Today Polish 
Americans celebrate May 3 as their na- 
tional holiday. 

Although the United States Constitu- 
tion and the Polish Constitution of 1791, 
both liberal and progressive for their 
day, erected the structure for national 
governments, the history of government 
under them has met with different for- 
tunes. 

The winds of change are being felt 
again in Poland. Thousands of Polish 
students are protesting against stringent 
Communist Party control of cultural af- 
fairs. In the past months, the Govern- 
ment has been forced to blame grow- 
ing student demonstrations on Zion- 
ists.” It now appears that the charges 
of “Zionist” provocation have been a 
part of an internal power struggle. 

Criticism of Polish leadership may re- 
sult in the same type of liberalization 
seen in recent months in Czechoslovakia 
and Rumania. The growing sense of na- 
tionalism and independence within the 
countries of Eastern Europe can bring 
the conditions for a freer, more en- 
lightened Poland. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, today, 
all Americans of Polish descent celebrate 
Polish Constitution Day, commemorat- 
ing the adoption of the Polish Constitu- 
tion of 1791. 

This historic document was written 
and published at a critical period. The 
continental powers had annexed large 
sectors of Polish territory when, to save 
the nation, all forces in Poland united 
to formulate a new constitution. 

Patterned after the U.S. Constitution, 
the Polish document was the first of its 
kind in Europe. A limited monarchy was 
established, class distinctions and privi- 
leges were removed, and religious free- 
dom was extended. 

Down through the years, the Polish 
Constitution of 1791 has remained a 
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cherished declaration of belief in human 
justice and free expression. 

Despite almost constant encroachment 
by hostile powers, Poland has a long and 
glorious history. It has outlasted the rule 
of ezarist, Hapsburg, and Prussian em- 
pires. I believe it will surmount the pres- 
ent barriers which stand in the way of 
realizing the basic human rights first 
enunciated in the 1791 Constitution. 

In its time, the Polish Constitution was 
probably considered radical and unten- 
able. But today, the document is honored 
all over the world as a landmark in the 
long march toward human freedom and 
justice. 

I am proud to join my colleagues in 
Congress to pay tribute to Americans of 
Polish heritage on this significant oc- 
casion. I have faith that, in the spirit of 
the 1791 Constitution, the Polish people 
in Europe will once again be masters of 
their own destiny. 


TRIBUTE TO A VALIANT PEOPLE 


Mr, PROXMIRE. Mr. President, this is 
a day of great significance for people of 
Polish origin everywhere. May 3 marks 
the proclamation and adoption of 
Poland’s Constitution of 1791, which was 
one of the most liberal and progressive 
documents of its kind in history. It was 
adopted barely 4 years after the United 
States, in 1787, had adopted its own Con- 
stitution. 

The philosophy of government in the 
3d of May Polish Constitution makes 
it evident that the American people and 
the Polish people had each drawn in- 
spiration for their respective Constitu- 
tions from the same enlightened sources. 

That fact no doubt had an influence 
on the fervor of President Roosevelt’s 
accolade to a brave Poland besieged by 
enemies on every side during World War 
II. He called this land “the inspiration 
of nations.” 

Sadly, the Communist dictatorship in 
Poland abolished May 3 as the national 
holiday of Poland. The celebration of this 
day is left to Poles living abroad and 
their descendants. 

The 1968 national holiday of the Polish 
people coincides with other significant 
events in Poland’s history. This year will 
be the 25th anniversary of the tragic 
death of Gen. Wladyslaw Sikorski, free 
Poland’s wartime leader and statesman; 
and the 50th anniversary of the rebirth 
of the Polish Republic after one and a 
half centuries of partition and foreign 
subjugation. In 1918, Poland regained her 
independence and freedom, due to the 
valiant fighting of her volunteer armies 
under Pilsudski and Haller, the efforts 
of Ignace Jan Paderewski, and the dip- 
lomatic skill of Roman Dmowski. 

Unfortunately, Poland did not enjoy 
her independence for long. Her tradi- 
tional enemies, Germany and Russia, 
had, within 20 years, effected another 
partition and plunged the world into 
World War II. 

The hope of all of us is that Poland will 
again return to the Western family of 
nations as a free, independent, and sov- 
ereign state. The Polish national anthem 
declares: “Poland is not lost.” We speak 
Dete today in an effort to keep that hope 
alive. 
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HUMAN RIGHTS AND A EUROPEAN 
SETTLEMENT 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, begin- 
ning April 22, through May 13, con- 
ferences on human rights are being held. 
“Human Rights and a European Settle- 
ment“ is the subject of a memorandum 
by the Assembly of Captive European 
Nations. I ask unanimous consent that 
this memorandum be printed in the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


EAST-CENTRAL EUROPE AND INTERNATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENTS—HUMAN RIGHTS AND A EU- 
ROPEAN SETTLEMENT 


(Memorandum by Assembly of Captive 
European Nations, Mar. 5, 1968) 


In these days of swift historic changes, the 
problem of Europe has become submerged by 
crises and complex issues in other parts of 
the world. It has, however, been the firm 
belief of the Assembly of Captive European 
Nations that a general relaxation of world 
tension is incumbent upon a Europe united 
in freedom, A Europe cleft in two would con- 
tinue to generate perennial strife and con- 
tention hardly conducive to achieving the 
over-all objective of binding Europe’s wounds 
and “making it whole again.” It is unlikely 
that workable long-range solutions to the 
world-wide conflicts can be found and imple- 
mented until the problem of Europe finds a 
satisfactory solution. 

Yet the quest for “normalizing” the situa- 
tion in Europe is confronted with a number 
of endemic problems, A Europe divided and 
composed, side by side, of legitimate govern- 
ments and of regimes ruling by force alone 
would know no lasting peace. Genuine sta- 
bility and respect for human rights can be 
achieved only when all the members of the 
European family of nations are represented 
by freely elected governments which deal 
with one another in mutual respect and not 
from fear. The situation in Europe would 
not be “normalized” by recognizing the 
Status quo. Such a move would defeat the 
very object of trying to foster a valid Euro- 
pean settlement and would inject into Euro- 
pean developments an element of permanent 
uncertainty. 

There are, however, currently available 
options, which could help stimulate change 
and lead to a Europe reflecting the basic 
needs and aspirations of all the People in 
the area. 

A key to a Europe based on respect for 
human rights is self-determination. One of 
the major forces shaping the events of our 
time, self-determination allows a people to 
decide under what type of domestic institu- 
tions they desire to live and what alliances 
they wish to enter into. A country free to 
shape its own destiny and exercising full na- 
tional sovereignty represents a component of 
stability on which a larger regional grouping 
can be built. Conversely, a nation deprived of 
its rights to charter its future and prisoner 
of an unpopular self-perpetuating system is a 
constant source of internal ferment and 
upheavals. 

In ACEN’s view, it is therefore deemed 
essential that an integrated Europe be built 
on and around the principle of self-determi- 
nation. As self-determination is an integral 
part of fundamental human rights, observ- 
ance of these rights would generate a climate 
in which the rule of law would take prece- 
dence to force and vested interests. 

The year 1968, proclaimed Human Rights 
Year by the United Nations as well as by 
the President of the United States, offers 
fresh opportunities for helping foster funda- 
mental human rights in East-Central Eu- 
rope and thus bring closer the day when the 
peoples of East-Central Europe will again sit 
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together as equals with the other nations 
of Europe. 


THE INTERNATIONAL YEAR FOR HUMAN RIGHTS 


The International Year for Human Rights 
opens up new vistas for a closer look at the 
pressing problem of fundamental human 
rights in East-Central Europe and for a 
timely initiative to make the implementa- 
tion of these rights an objective of Western 
policy. 

Key meetings on human rights scheduled 
for 1968 provide a ready forum for such an 
initiative by the West. There is the United 
Nations Conference on Human Rights, to be 
held April 22-May 13, in Teheran, Iran, fol- 
lowed later in the year by special meetings 
of the Council of Europe and other inter- 
national bodies. The United Nations calen- 
dar on observances of the Twentieth Anni- 
versary of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights also indicates heightened 
interest in a just and impartial application 
of the rights of man to people in all parts 
of the world. 

Any Western initiative in bringing the 
issue of human rights in East-Central Eu- 
rope to international attention would be 
amply justified on both moral and legal 
grounds. 

Under the United Nations Charter, all 
member states “pledge themselves to take 
joint and separate action“ to promote Uni- 
versal respect for, and observance of, human 
rights and fundamental freedoms for 
alls”? 

These fundamental human rights were 
systematically clarified in the Universal Dec- 
laration of Human Rights, adopted unani- 
mously by the U.N. General Assembly on 
December 10, 1948. By voting for the Dec- 
laration all member states in effect assumed 
collective and individual responsibility to 
help safeguard man’s inherent right to free- 
dom, dignity, and equal justice. 

That human rights and fundamental free- 
doms including the sovereign right of each 
nation to live under a system of govern- 
ment of its own choosing is succinctly set 
forth in Article 21 of the Universal Declara- 
tion, which says: 

(1) Everyone has the right to take part 
in the government of his country directly 
or through freely chosen representatives. 

(2) Everyone has the right of equal ac- 
cess to public service in his country. 

(3) The will of the people shall be the 
basis of the authority of government; this 
will shall be expressed in periodic and genu- 
ine elections which shall be by universal and 
equal suffrage and shall be held by secret 
vote or by equivalent free voting procedures. 

In the debates in the United Nations on 
the Covenants of Human Rights, the right 
to self-determination has often been called 
the foundation on which all other rights 
rest; if self-determination is denied, no other 
right is secure. 

Yet as 1968 ushers in the Twentieth Anni- 
versary of the Universal Declaration, sup- 
pression of free speech, free press, and free 
assembly reflects the continued contempt of 
the Communist regimes for the rights of 
East-Central Europe’s 100 million people. At 
the same time, recent developments in East- 
Central Europe indicate that the time is 
propitious for assisting the people in their 
quest for the restoration of their basic rights 
and freedoms. 

The Communist system is confronted with 
built-in problems and deep-seated strains. 
Czechoslovakia has recently become the scene 
of a vigorous vocal protest against the re- 
gime’s repressive policies. The struggle for lib- 
eralization reached e climatic moment at the 
stormy Fourth Congress of the Czechoslovak 
Writers’ Union held in Prague at the end of 
June, 1967. Some authors sharply con- 
demned the Party’s domestic and foreign 
policy, its interference in the internal af- 
fairs of the Union, curtailment of the free- 
dom of opinion, and strict censorship. Party 
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leadership responded with swift retaliatory 
measures. In Poland the growing opposition 
of the intellectuals to the regime has been 
brought into sharp focus in recent court 
trials of writers and university professors, 
and by mass students demonstrations against 
censorship of literary works. The Warsaw 
demonstration of February 5, 1968 resulted 
in 50 arrests. 

These and similar developments through- 
out the Communist orbit mirror the urgent 
need and rising demand for freedom of 
thought and expression, denied by the re- 
gimes to the intellectuals and other citizens 
alike. It is significant that although the in- 
tellectuals remain economically dependent 
on the regime’s favor and caprice, they dare 
question the official ideology. Moreover, they 
are furnishing the masses with a conscious- 
ness” of injustice—a crucial motivating force 
of change. 

The intellectuals in the captive countries 
must be made aware that their humanist 
protest is supported by the free world, It is 
therefore deemed essential that the plight 
of the intellectuals—who also speak for the 
peasants and the workers—be fully aired at 
meetings and conferences held in conjunc- 
tion with the International Year for Human 
Rights. 

The growing demand for economic expert- 
ness has given rise in East-Central Europe to 
social groups whose professional interests 
conflict with those of the Communist elite. 
Technological progress has often been known 
to undermine the socio-political position of 
the groups in power. Recent developments 
in East-Central Europe have shown that a 
regimented political system, such as the 
Communist state, is increasingly hard put 
to adjust itself to the demands of the dy- 
namics of change. Since the Communist 
state apparatus has failed to make substan- 
tive changes within its existing institutions, 
the new conditions attendant on economic 
expansion are placing severe strains on an 
apparatus evolved from a rigid ideological 
order. 

With the gradual departure of the “Old 
Guard” and the advent of a new generation 
of more pragmatic East-Central Europeans, 
the lever of Western economic superiority 
could be used more effectively than ever be- 
fore. In helping stimulate the trend toward 
change, however, it should be made clear 
that the intent and objective of Western 
policy is to provide assistance to the East- 
Central European peoples and not to the 
Communist regimes as such. 


APPEAL FOR WESTERN ACTION 


The fate of East-Central Europe, and its 
inevitable impact on European and interna- 
tional developments, is of vital interest to 
the free world, If the East-Central European 
peoples remain confident in the restoration 
of their fundamental human rights, they 
will continue pressing with renewed vigor 
for further change and liberalization. To help 
maintain their morale, it is essential to bring 
their plight to full-scale international atten- 
tion at appropriate world forums. 

For the past 14 years, the United Nations 
Human Rights Commission has addressed it- 
self to the task of preparing covenants that 
would transform the Universal Declaration 
into a binding convention and endow it with 
the proper machinery to ensure the imple- 
mentation and enforcement of human rights. 

In the absence of operative United Na- 
tions covenants, it is of special importance 
that the free world continue to exert its poli- 
tical and moral influence on behalf of the 
East-Central European peoples. 

The International Year for Human Rights 
provides a ready opportunity to raise the is- 
sue of the denial of self-determination and 
the violation of fundamental human rights 
of the 100 million people of East-Central Eu- 
rope. 

The Assembly of Captive European Nations 
therefore appeals to the free nations of the 
world: 
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(a) To raise the question of the imple- 
mentation of human rights in East-Central 
Europe at the United Nations Conference on 
Human Rights in Teheran, and at all meet- 
ings and commemorative assemblies held in 
conjunction with the observance of the 
Twentieth Anniversary of the Universal Dec- 
laration of Human Rights; 

(b) To use every opportunity to press the 
Soviet Union and the Communist regimes of 
East-Central Europe to restore to the peoples 
of these countries the full enjoyment of the 
rights and freedoms guaranteed in the Uni- 
versal Declaration; 

(c) To bring to world attention the urgent 
need for a responsible attitude by the free 
nations of the world designed to help bolster 
the morale of the East-Central European peo- 
ples and thus create a climate favorable to 
their quest for full national sovereignty and 
individual freedom and dignity; 

(d) To help foster a positive program 
aimed at the integration of a Europe com- 
posed of free sovereign nations, represented 
by freely elected governments responsible to 
the will of the people. 


THE 50TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 
OF BIELARUSSIA 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, as a 
matter of significance at this time. I 
ask unanimous consent that a resolution 
passed by the Chicago Bielarussian- 
American Committee for the Observance 
of the 50th Anniversary of the Declara- 
tion of Bielarussia be printed in the 
Record. The resolution speaks for itself 
and fits in with the comments above, 
dealing with human rights and self-de- 
termination and freedom for all nations 
and peoples behind the Iron Curtain. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Rxconb, as follows: 

RESOLUTION 


Whereas, the people of Bielarus (Byelorus- 
sia), one of the first victims of the Russian 
Communist aggression, which last year 
marked fifty years of the existence of their 
imperialistic and colonial state, have been 
forcibly deprived of their national sover- 
eignty, their religious, political, cultural, and 
economic liberty, and are still subjected to 
inhuman policy of oppression, terror, mass 
deportation, Russification, economic slavery 
and colonial exploitation; and 

Whereas, the Bielarussian people are 
strongly opposed to foreign domination and 
are determined to restore their freedom and 
sovereignty which they had rightly enjoyed 
for many centuries in the past; and 

Whereas, with the attention of the world 
focused on the new African and Asian na- 
tions which were liberated from colonialism 
with the aid of the United Nations and have 
joined the community of free and indepen- 
dent states, the plight of the Bielarussian and 
other non-Russian nations enslaved in the 
U.S.S.R. have been neglected; and 

Whereas, the present government of the 
Bielarussian S.S.R. and its United Nations 
delegation, who are not democratically con- 
stituted representatives of the Bielarussian 
nation but only the executors of the will of 
the Russian colonial administration, will not 
and cannot, therefore, protect and defend 
the Bielarussian people, therefore be it 

Resolved, that this Commemorative As- 
sembly of the fiftieth anniversary of the Dec- 
laration of Independence of Bielarus appeal 
to the President, the Secretary of State, and 
members of the Congress of the United 
States of America with the request to do 
everything possible that the liberation of 
Bielarus and other countries subjugated by 
Communist Russia be included in the pro- 
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gram of the American foreign policy; and be 
it further 

Resolved, that the Government of the 
United States of America take appropriate 
steps through the United Nations and other 
channels to stop the Soviet Russia’s policy 
of colonialism in Eastern Europe and force 
the Russians to pull out their armed forces 
from non-Russian lands and to institute free 
elections in Bielarus under the supervision 
of the United Nations, as it is was already 
proposed in the resolution in the Senate of 
the United States by the Senator from Illi- 
nois, Everett M. Dirksen, on January 22, 1965; 
and be it further 

Resolved, that we, Americans of Bielarus- 
sian origin and descent, reaffirm our adher- 
ence to the American democratic principles of 
government and pledge our support to our 
President and our Congress in their firm 
stand against the Communist aggression in 
Vietnam and in their efforts to achieve a 
lasting peace in the world, with freedom and 
justice; and be it further 

Resolved, that we, Americans of Bielarus- 
sian birth and ancestry, direct this resolu- 
tion to both the Democratic and the Repub- 
lican National Committees, requesting that 
freedom of Bielarus be also included in their 
political platform this election year. 

For the Assembly, 

Nick ZyYZNIEUSKI, 
Chairman. 
e 


NEW REGULATIONS AND ADDI- 
TIONAL LEGISLATION FOR AID 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, several weeks ago, during 
hearings before the Committee on For- 
eign Relations on the foreign aid author- 
ization bill, I called to the attention of 
AID Administrator William S. Gaud 
some examples of what certainly ap- 
peared to be wholly indefensible wastes 
of agency funds in the assistance pro- 
gram in the Dominican Republic. 

Specifically, I referred to a report that 
showed that the American taxpayer was 
paying for such reconstruction and de- 
velopment items as bubble gum, $2,831; 
outboard motors, $4,610.51; ladies elec- 
tric razors, $76.50; television sets, $12,- 
535; and what appeared to be a mam- 
moth cocktail party which included $3,- 
430.70 worth of sherry wine, and a total 
of $5,253.37 for cocktail glasses, salad 
sets, and so forth. 

Several of us on the committee ex- 
pressed the strong feeling that these 
items were not essential to the restora- 
tion of peace on that Caribbean island 
republic. 

Although we were assured at the time 
by Mr. Gaud that none of the aforemen- 
tioned items was on the authorized list 
and that claims had been filed and AID 
expected to be reimbursed for them, the 
Senator from South Dakota. IMr. 
Munprt] and I felt that preventive action 
rather than an attempt at reimburse- 
ment was to be preferred. 

I am pleased to advise the Senate to- 
day that AID has agreed to our sugges- 
tion and has proposed new regulations 
which will become effective May 13, 1968, 
under which the agency would screen 
commodity transactions before they are 
shipped or financed. Mr. Gaud has ad- 
vised me by letter that these regulations 
have been prepared and will be published 
in the Federal Register immediately. 

At the same time, I have been advised 
that AID is preparing legislation which 
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I recommended to effectively penalize 
suppliers who violate the new procedures 
as well as existing regulations. This leg- 
islation should be ready for introduction 
very shortly and it will be offered as an 
amendment to this year’s aid bill. 

I wish to congratulate Mr. Gaud and 
his staff for taking this prompt and, I 
hope, effective action to put an end to the 
abuses which had been cited at the com- 
mittee hearings. These new regulations 
and the additional legislation which is 
being prepared, while not representing a 
major overhaul of the AID program, cer- 
tainly should eliminate some of the 
waste which we know exists and at the 
same time show that the agency is not 
inflexible in dealing with problems re- 
garding administration which arise from 
time to time. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Gaud’s letter dated April 
30, 1968, along with a copy of the press 
release issued May 1, 1968, confirming 
this action be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, AGENCY FOR 
INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT, 
Washington, D.C., April 30, 1968. 
Hon. JOHN J. WILLIAMS, 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR WILLIAMS: In my last ap- 
pearance before the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee I informed the Committee that 
the Agency would revise its procedures to 
permit screening of commodity transactions 
before they were shipped or financed. We 
have now accomplished that and the enclosed 
material will be published in the Federal 
Register in the next day or so, The new pro- 
cedures will become effective on May 13. The 
press release which I am also enclosing ex- 
plains the procedures in some detail, 

We are now completing work on a statute, 
as suggested by you, that will effectively 
penalize suppliers who violate the new pro- 
cedures ae well as existing regulations. I will 
see that a copy of that statute gets to you 
this week. 

If you have any questions concerning the 
procedures or their implementation please 
do not hesitate to call me. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM S. GAUD. 
[News release, Agency for International De- 
velopment, May 1, 1968] 
AID SETS TIGHTER CONTROLS OVER COMMODITY 
PROCUREMENT 

New procedures were announced today by 
the Agency for International Development to 
tighten control over AID-financed commodity 
purchases by developing countries. 

The new controls will permit AID to screen 
proposed purchases before the goods are paid 
for or shipped from the United States. 

Administrator William S. Gaud ordered 
the new procedures to close loopholes which 
have occasionally allowed ineligible goods to 
be shipped to developing countries. 

Under existing controls, AID clearly speci- 
fies commodities that are eligible or ineligi- 
ble for AID financing. Whenever post audits 
disclose a transaction in an ineligible com- 
modity, the Agency has made it a practice to 
make a claim for the amount involved against 
the government of the recipient country. The 
purpose of the new procedures is to prevent 
improper transactions before they occur, 

The new controls were recommended by 
Senator Karl Mundt of South Dakota dur- 
ing hearings on the Foreign Assistance leg- 
islation before the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee in March. 
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The new screening procedures are pre- 
scribed in an amendment to AID Regulation 
1, the basic regulation on doing business with 
AID, The amendment, which will be pub- 
lished in the Federal Register, provides that 
the new controls will be applied effective 
May 13. 

AID financed the export of $1.35 billion in 
American commodities during fiscal year 
1967. 

Under the terms of the Foreign Assistance 
Act, goods supplied through the foreign aid 
program must be provided as far as possible 
by private enterprise using private channels 
of trade to the fullest extent. Thus, when 
AID agrees to finance American generators 
for a power project, for example, or such 
things as American fertilizer, replacement 
parts, equipment and raw materials for gen- 
eral economic growth, the goods actually 
move through private business channels. For- 
eign importers deal directly with private 
American exporters and suppliers. On presen- 
tation of proper bills of lading and other re- 
quired documents to one of more than 100 
U.S. banks which handle AID letters of 
credit, the banks pay the U.S. suppliers and 
exporters, drawing on the AID loan or grant 
funds for the project or program. 

The new procedure will require the filing 
by the supplier of a new form enabling AID 
to screen such proposed transactions before 
the supplier is paid and the goods shipped. 

In the new form, the supplier will certify 
that he has received an order from a certain 
importer for a commodity which he describes 
in detail and that the goods will be shipped 
as described in every respect unless he sub- 
mits a new statement. The supplier also will 
certify as to the new and first-quality con- 
dition of the commodity, and as to his cit- 
izenship and eligibility to participate in AID- 
financed transactions. The supplier will be 
paid only after the transaction is approved 
on the form itself by AID. 

Most AlD-financed commodity exports 
from the United States to developing coun- 
tries will be covered now or at any early date 
by the new procedures. 

In Vietnam, because of the size of the 
commercial import program and the war- 
time conditions prevailing, special controls 
were previously imposed by AID and will be 
continued, along with the Washington 
screening. 

The new advance screening procedure will 
require some 20 analysts who are being as- 
signed to the AID Controller’s office for this 
work, 


VIETNAM CEASE-FIRE POSSIBLY IN 
THE OFFERING 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
today all Americans have reason for 
happiness knowing that on May 10, only 
a week from today, talks will commence 
in Paris between representatives of the 
United States and representatives of 
North Vietnam seeking a cease-fire and 
an armistice in Vietnam and an end to 
the bloodletting which has already cost 
the United States more than 25,000 price- 
less lives of men killed in combat, more 
than 1,000 missing in combat, and some 
141,000 wounded in combat. This, in 
addition to those killed and maimed in 
what the Pentagon terms “accidents and 
incidents” and to those thousands af- 
flicted with malaria fever and various 
jungle diseases. All this in Vietnam, a 
little country less than half the size of 
some of our States and of no importance 
whatsoever to the defense of the United 
States, a country in Southeast Asia far 
from our sphere of influence. 

Mothers and fathers of teenage boys 
who would shortly be subject to the draft 
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may today truly say to each other “Our 
cup of joy runneth over.” We should not 
expect that this American war we have 
been waging in Vietnam will end sud- 
denly and immediately. Very definitely, I 
believe that these talks will continue over 
many weeks, perhaps for some months, 
but that the end result will be peace and 
the return home of approximately 600,- 
000 fine Americans who have to date sur- 
vived and are committed to combat in 
Southeast Asia. We should now without 
delay proceed toward disengagement and 
no longer expand or escalate our involve- 
ment. 

In looking at the meager report on 
the Senate bulletin board, my mind goes 
back to late 1963 and in particular when 
my President, Lyndon Johnson, appeared 
before the Congress in his state of the 
Union address early in 1964 and proposed 
that wonderful program for a war on 
poverty and to create a Great Society. 
I recall he said that under his leadership 
he proposed we would win against pov- 
erty, deprivation, and ignorance and give 
the underprivileged and those discrimi- 
nated against the opportunities they 
never had. He spoke of the uncrossed 
desert and the unclimbed ridge and of 
how we would go forward. We had high 
hopes not only for complete civil liber- 
ties and civil rights for all Americans 
but for a new life, a new opportunity, a 
job for every worker, a home for every 
family and for every man to come home 
to his family at night after a day's work 
with something for them to eat; and for 
youngsters regardless of race or the fi- 
nancial status of their families to be 
given every opportunity to achieve a 
higher education. 

Then came the crash. President John- 
son became subservient to Director 
Helms of the Central Intelligence 
Agency, to Gen. Maxwell Taylor, Ambas- 
sador Henry Cabot Lodge and to the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff of our Armed 
Forces yielding deference and devotion 
to them and following their urging and 
advice to wage war to achieve ultimate 
military victory instead of a diplomatic 
settlement. Then later came the bomb- 
ing of North Vietnam and the giving up 
of that unconditional war on poverty and 
the waging of an all-out war in this far- 
away, underdeveloped, backward little 
country as urged by the generals of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

In this time of joy I have a feeling in- 
side me of sadness over what President 
Johnson’s administration might have 
been and what he might have done by 
this time for the American people except 
for the destructive influence of that in- 
dustrial-military complex against which 
President Eisenhower warned in his fare- 
well statement to the American people. 
General Taylor, who is in my judgment 
the poorest Presidential adviser in the 
history of the Nation, is a prime repre- 
sentative of that military-industrial 
complex. 

My mind goes back to early January 
1964, and to listening to Presidential 
statements from the White House, read- 
ing Presidential messages and listening 
to President Johnson’s state of the Union 
address that January and believing that 
under his leadership in this country we 
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would give top priority to creating a 
Great Society. 

These high hopes that his statements 
created early in 1964 had to be given up 
with our escalating and expanding the 
fighting in Vietnam, later on in bombing 
North Vietnam and in blowing up into 
smoke $2.5 billion every month in our 
Vietnam involvement. In addition to 
these casualties, low-cost housing, Fed- 
eral aid to education, Government aid to 
rebuild ghettos and slums in our cities 
were all casualties also. They gave way 
to waging a war which is, of course, the 
most unpopular foreign war our country 
has ever fought. 

I have a feeling mingled with joy that 
the bloodletting will cease with the end- 
ing of the year. I do not think American 
people should expect a cease-fire to follow 
immediately within a few weeks of the 
talks. That is not the way the Asiatic 
mind operates, but I think Americans 
have reason to feel that there will be an 
end to the bloodletting soon. 

It is tragic that President Johnson, a 
very great man, could have achieved the 
goals he set out to achieve had he not 
been subservient to the military-indus- 
trial complex represented by these men 
and groups I have named. 

Had he done otherwise and carried out 
his goal of eliminating poverty in our 
Nation, of replacing our ghettos with 
decent homes and decent schools, of 
cleaning up our Nation’s polluted rivers, 
lakes, and streams, of eliminating the 
filth from the air we breathe, of giving 
hope to the hopeless and equal opportu- 
nity for all, instead of him retiring from 
the Presidency there would be a well- 
nigh irresistible demand that he run for 
reelection and our citizens next Novem- 
ber would have given him a vote of con- 
fidence even greater than that of 1964. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 20 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I thank 
the Chair. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON CHALLENGES 
CONGRESS ON TAX INCREASE 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, today, the President held a 
press conference and I wish to quote 
from the wire services some of his com- 
ments: 


President Johnson today challenged Con- 
gress to “bite the bullet” and pass a tax in- 
crease bill for the good of the nation. 

Johnson used blunt language to challenge 
Congress to “stand up like men and answer 
the roll call” in the current deadlock over 
cutting Federal expenditures and raising 
income taxes. 

“In my judgment we are courting danger 
by this continued procrastination,” the 
President said. 

He said it was his opinion that anything 
beyond a $4 billion reduction in actual Fed- 
eral spending would either be “a phony 
paper cut” or would do harm to needed Gov- 
ernment activities. 
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I depart here to say that there is no 
man who has served in the White House 
who is a better authority on the meaning 
of the word “phony” than the present 
occupant. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the remainder of the press re- 
lease be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


“I think that we have a long and dif- 
ficult road ahead,” he replied when asked 
what he thought were the prospects for 
approval of the tax Dill. 

He said the time had come to “bite the 
bullet and stand up and do what is needed 
for the country ... to pass a tax bill without 
any ands, ifs or buts.” 

He also said he was opposed to a package 
of spending cuts drafted by the House Appro- 
priations Committee. But he said he would 
“reluctantly” accept it if that was the only 
way to win congressional enactment of the 
long-stalled tax hike. 

He said the country could “absorb some 
reduction without wrecking our urban pro- 
gram” or other activities but he did not be- 
lieve that Congress would go beyond the 
figure he had mentioned. If they did, he said, 
he was ready as President to exercise his 
responsibility to approve or veto Congress’ 
work. 

The President said that not only did he 
oppose the spending cuts but that he thought 
his $186 billion budget for the fiscal year 
starting July 1, should be higher. He said 
additional needs of the military, such as the 
procurement of more helicopters required 
extra defense spending. 

Despite Johnson’s claim that the spend- 
ing cuts were too deep, he noted that they 
had yet to move Chairman Wilbur Mills, 
D-Ark., of the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee to throw his support behind the tax 
increase. 

He also said there were pressing problems 
in the cities and among the poor that Con- 
gress should deal with. 

Johnson, in his tone and his remarks, made 
it clear he was losing patience with Mills, 

Johnson said the administration “did not 
agree” with the plan drawn up by the Appro- 
priations Committee that would cut the $186 
billion spending program by $4 billion, re- 
duce new appropriations by $10 billion and 
retract $8 billion in previously appropriated 
but unspent funds. 

But he said that the administration de- 
cided “if that is the only way to get the 
Ways and Means Committee to take action. 
to get Mr. Mills to report out a tax bill” then 
he would accept the package. 

The President insisted that the lawmakers 
“do not hold up a tax bill” any longer while 
some “try blackmail’ to get over a personal 
view. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the Recorp should be clear as to 
just what the conflict is and why the 
tax bill has not been approved. The 
President refers to the fact that a $4 bil- 
lion reduction would be “either a phony 
paper cut or would do more harm to 
needed Government activities.” 

Let us see what kind of cut the Presi- 
dent is endorsing. I will quote from his 
own plan as recommended to the Appro- 
priations Committee and as approved by 
the Appropriations Committee, but first 
I ask unanimous consent that the res- 
olution of the Appropriations Committee 
of the House on May 1, 1968, as approved 
by the White House, be printed in the 
RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


COMMITTEE RESOLUTION 


Resolved, That it is the sense of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations that in view of the 
compelling need to maintain price stability, 
strengthen the domestic economy, and 
strengthen the dollar at home and abroad, 
the Legislative and Executive Branches of 
the Government, in the overall best interests 
of all the people of the nation, should pursue 
a two-pronged fiscal policy of saving every 
budget dollar that can safely be saved and 
securing every dollar of additional revenue 
that can reasonably be secured. The Com- 
mittee on Appropriations recommends the 
actions hereinafter set forth as necessary to 
assist in accomplishing these objectives. 

Sec. 2. The total of proposed appropria- 
tions and other new budget authority for the 
fiscal year 1969 should be reduced by not less 
than $10,000,000,000 below those estimated 
for that year in the budget for 1969, not 
counting the portion of actual appropriations 
and other new budget authority for such year 
that may exceed the budget estimates there- 
for for (1) special Vietnam costs, (2) trust 
funds, and (3) items (other than trust 
funds) included under the heading “rela- 
tively uncontrollable” in the table appear- 
ing on page 15 of the budget for 1969. In the 
event such total reduction is not effectuated 
through appropriation and other spending 
authority actions, the Executive Branch 
should take such further actions as will 
achieve not less than such total reduction, 
and such further amounts shall be rescinded. 

Sec. 3. Budget outlays (expenditures and 
net lending) during the fiscal year 1969 
should be reduced by not less than $4,000,- 
000,000 below those estimated for that year 
in the budget for 1969, not counting the 
portion of actual budget outlays for such 
year that may exceed the budget estimates 
thereof for (1) special Vietnam costs, (2) 
trust funds, and (3) items (other than trust 
funds) included under the heading “rela- 
tively uncontrollable” in the table appearing 
on page 15 of the budget for 1969. In the 
event such total reduction is not effectuated 
through actions by the legislative branch, 
the executive branch should take such fur- 
ther actions as will achieve not less than 
such total reduction. 

Sec. 4. The executive branch should 
cause a special study and analysis to be made 
of unobligated balances of appropriations 
and other budget authority available in the 
fiscal year 1969 which will remain available 
for use after June 30, 1969, and make a report 
thereon to the Congress in connection with 
the budget for 1970, including specific rec- 
ommendations for legislation to rescind not 
less than $8,000,000,000 of such unobligated 
balances. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. 
President, I quote section 3: 

Sec. 3, Budget outlays (expenditures and 
net lending) during the fiscal year 1969 
should be reduced by not less than $4,000,- 
000,000 below those estimated for that year 
in the Budget for 1969, not counting the 
portion of actual budget outlays for such 
year that may exceed the budget estimates 
thereof for (1) special Vietnam costs, (2) 
trust funds, and (3) items (other than 
trust funds) included under the heading 
“relatively uncontrollable” in the table ap- 
pearing on page 15 of the Budget for 1969.” 


Now let us turn to page 15 of the 
budget for 1969, to which he referred, 
and see just what the President is pro- 
posing to except from his so-called $4 
billion cut. In addition to the interest on 
the national debt, in addition to the 
trust funds over which he has no con- 
trol, and in addition to the special costs 


Mr. 
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for the Vietnam war which we all recog- 
nize must be accepted, the President sug- 
gests that we also make an exception of 
public assistance grants from any cuts. 
He asked for $5.7 billion, but if they 
decide to make it $10 billion they could 
do so under the exception. The price 
support programs for agriculture and 
other expenditures under CCC, which in- 
cludes Public Law 480, the food stamp 
plan, and many other programs too nu- 
merous to mention—all of these would 
be excepted from any cuts under the 
President’s proposal. 

Then, as if that were not enough, they 
have an item at the bottom, other— 
o-t-h-e-r—$2.8 billion. So far, I have 
been able to find no one in Congress or 
the executive branch who could give me 
a breakdown on that item. It covers a 
multitude of sins and could be raised to 
$5 billion or $10 billion and still not be 
in violation of the President's so-called 
cuts. 

I say again, when the President uses 
the word “phony” in talking about ex- 
penditure cuts he certainly knows what 
he is talking about. This suggestion 
classified as expenditure control as ap- 
proved by the White House is the most 
phony recommendation ever submitted 
to Congress in my opinion and is an in- 
sult to the intelligence of the American 
taxpayers. 

Why is it that some of us insist that 
spending cuts are to be written in the 
law before we approve a tax cut? Why 
do we insist and say we will not take the 
word of the executive branch? I want to 
refer briefly to some of the experience 
we have had in this connection. 

I go back to December 2, 1965, to be ex- 
act. The President’s press release from 
Texas is as follows. I quote from the New 
York Times of December 2, 1965: 
PRESIDENT Backs a Cur IN U.S. Joss—Ap- 

PROVES PLAN TO RETIRE 25,000 

President Johnson approved this afternoon 
a plan that could eliminate 25,000 Govern- 
ment jobs. 

The plan, contained in a memorandum 
from the Budget Bureau and released here, 
instructs the heads of Government depart- 
ments and agencies to reduce their employ- 
ment by 1 to 1.25 per cent by the end of the 
fiscal year 1966, which ends next June 30. 

Joseph Laitin, assistant White House press 
secretary, said the plan did not mean that 
present employes would be dismissed. It is 
designed, he said, to take advantage of 


stepped-up retirements from Government 
jobs. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire news article from 
which I have been quoting be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the New York Times, Dec. 2, 1965] 


PRESIDENT Backs A CuT IN U.S, Jops—Ap- 
PROVES PLAN TO RETIRE 25,000—SPENDS 
Quiet Day 
AUSTIN, TEX., December 1.—President 

Johnson approved this afternoon a plan that 

could eliminate 25,000 Government jobs. 
The plan, contained in a memorandum 

from the Budget Bureau and released here, 
instructs the heads of Government depart- 
ments and agencies to reduce their employ- 
ment by 1 to 1.25 per cent by the end of the 

fiscal year 1966, which ends next June 30. 

Joseph Laitin, assistant White House press 
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secretary, said the plan did not mean that 
present employes would be dismissed. It is 
designed, he said, to take advantage of 
stepped-up retirements from Government 
jobs. 

These retirements have been increasing 
because of a new law Offering certain induce- 
ments, including larger pensions, to employes 
who retire before the first of the year. 

“The vacancies thus created,” the memo- 
randum said, “present an opportunity to take 
new specific action to carry out the Presi- 
dent’s long-standing instructions to hold 
Federal employment at the minimum neces- 
sary to carry out Government operations ef- 
fectively.” 

The President spent a quiet day at his 
ranch studying reports and preparing for a 
meeting tomorrow with Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Orville L. Freeman and Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk. 

The main topic at the meeting is expected 
to be the world food situation and Mr. John- 
son's forthcoming talk with President Mo- 
hammed Ayub Khan of Pakistan. 

Mr. Rusk is expected to join Mr. Johnson 
and Defense Secretary Robert S. McNamara 
for a discussion of world problems this week- 
end or early next week. The White House an- 
nounced yesterday that this meeting would 
be held tomorrow or Friday. However, offi- 
cials explained today that administrative 
work at the Pentagon would keep Mr. Mc- 
Namara in Washington longer than ex- 
pected. 

The President also spoke by telephone with 
his special assistant for national security 
affairs, Mr. McGeorge Bundy. Mr. Laitin, in 
response to a question, said that the subject 
of Mr. Bundy’s future had not been discussed 
and that, to the best of his knowledge, the 
two men had never discussed it. Mr. Bundy 
has been offered a post as head of the Ford 
Foundation. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. What 
happened? Instead of reducing the 
Government payrolls by 25,000 em- 
ployees, instead of reducing Federal 
employment from 1 to 1% percent, dur- 
ing the 7 succeeding months he added 
190,325 employees to the Federal payroll. 

I ask unanimous consent that an item- 
ized breakdown of the increase in the 7 
succeeding months be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the itemiza- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Month 


Employment Increase 

December 1965 2, 550, 742 2,819 
January 1966. 2. 555, 572 4,830 
February 1966 580, 518 24, 946 
arch 1966 2,610, 780 30, 262 
April 1986 2,644, 153 33, 373 
May 19566. 2, 665, 160 21, 007 
June 1966. 2, 738, 248 73, 088 
W.... 190, 325 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, when the Director of the Budget 
was before the Finance Committee of 
the Senate I asked him to reconcile the 
promise of the President to cut 25,000 
Federal jobs in the remainder of the 
fiscal year with the resulting addition of 
190,000 jobs. He said it was very easy to 
explain. He said that not only did the 
President carry out the promise, he ac- 
tually did more. He explained that at the 
time the President made the statement 
that he was going to make the reduction 
of 25,000 in Federal employment he had 
in mind adding 225,000 employees, and 
he changed his mind and reduced the 
25,000 from the figure he was planning to 
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add. Actually, since he added only 190,- 
000 instead of the 225,000 he had in mind 
adding, this was called a reduction of 
35,000. 

Following that line of reasoning, why 
did the President not fix his mind on 
adding 1 million employees, and then I 
suppose he would have claimed a reduc- 
tion of 800,000. It is that kind of tactic 
that is going to bankrupt this country, 
and that is why we have this credibility 
gap. 

Another example: 

On the eve of the election in 1966 the 
President issued an Executive order, this 
time freezing employment at the July 1, 
1966, level. He said this reduction was 
going to be achieved by the nonreplace- 
ment of normal resignations and retirees. 
Again what happened? Instead of carry- 
ing out the President's order freezing em- 
ployment at the July 1, 1966, level, the 
administration actually added another 
179,868 employees to the public payroll; 
and they are still adding. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a breakdown of Federal em- 
ployees added in violation of the Presi- 
dent’s own Executive order of September 
20, 1966, be printed in the Recor» at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the break- 
down was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES ADDED TO THE FEDERAL PAYROLL, 

IN CONTRADICTION OF EXECUTIVE ORDER ISSUED 

SEPT. 20, 1966 


Month Employment Increase Decrease 


2,738, 047 
-- 2,788, 097 
— 2,805, 519 
- 2,773,724 

- 2,798,212 
2, 834, 940 

— 2,842,528 
- 2,848,249 
864, 626 
639 
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Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I cite these to show why some 
of us were not satisfied with the prom- 
ises of the executive branch to cut ex- 
penditures but were convinced we must 
have expenditure reduction written in 
the law, if we are going to have any real 
economy in this Government. 

I say that as one who for months has 
been advocating a tax increase. I think 
we do need a tax increase. Inflation is a 
real threat. As far back as August 1965 I 
said the economy was getting overheated, 
that we should slow down on some of our 
expenditures, and that we should in- 
crease taxes. Nothing was done. 

Last year, in January, the President 
sent a message to Congress and asked for 
a 6-percent surtax. I promptly endorsed 
that 6-percent increase because I thought 
it was absolutely essential. At the same 
time I suggested that we should exercise 
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greater control over expenditures. But 
instead of pursuing the 6-percent in- 
crease which the President had men- 
tioned in his message we find that just 
6 weeks later he had completely reversed 
his position and was before the Congress 
asking for a tax reduction through the 
restoration of the 7-percent investment 
credit. I was one of two Senators who 
opposed that tax reduction. I said I 
thought it was unwise and that we should 
be increasing taxes rather than reducing 
them. 

I suggested to the Secretary in Feb- 
ruary 1967, when he was testifying before 
the Finance Committee, that rather than 
be before our committee endorsing a tax 
reduction, he should be supporting a tax 
increase. He said at that time the ad- 
ministration had not made up its mind 
whether it wanted a tax increase. 

That is the reason why questions were 
asked if the President really wanted a 
tax increase. It is being questioned now. 

Realizing that there should be some 
action toward fiscal restraint, on June 
28 of last year I directed a letter to the 
Secretary appealing to him for the Presi- 
dent to send his tax message to the Con- 
gress in order that we could take action 
before Congress adjourned. Last July 14 
I received a reply from Secretary Fowler, 
at which time he said that as of that date 
they had not fully decided what would be 
the surcharge they really wanted. He 
stated: 

When the surcharge recommendation is 
made in definite form, the Congress will want 
to concentrate on the central issues of the 
size of the needed tax increase and the tim- 
ing. The needed rapid action could be lost 
in a protracted debate on substantive tax 
revision. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
correspondence be printed in the Recorp 
at this point in its entirety. 

There being no objection, the corre- 
spondence was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., June 28, 1967. 
Hon. Henry H. FOWLER, 
Secretary of the Treasury, Department of the 
Treasury, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear MR. Secrerary: According to re- 
cent press accounts the Administration is 
planning to submit to the Congress some- 
time before its adjournment a request for 
a broad tax increase. 

Before any tax increase is enacted many 
of us feel that certain recognized loopholes 
in our existing tax structure should be re- 
examined. I am therefore trusting that the 
Administration’s decision will be submitted 
to the Congress far enough in advance to 
give us adequate time to consider these re- 
visions along with your request for new 
taxes, 

Yours sincerely, 
JoHN J. WILLIAMS. 
THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, July 14, 1967. 
Hon. Joun J. WILLIAMS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR WILLIAMS: Your letter of 
June 28 suggests that some problems of loop- 
holes in the tax structure should be re- 
examined in connection with Congressional 
consideration of a tax surcharge. You indi- 
cate, therefore, that the President's Message 
on Tax Reform should be submitted to the 
Congress in time for consideration in con- 
nection with the surcharge. 

As you will realize, a number of factors 
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must be taken into account in settling on 
the timing of specific Presidential requests 
to the Congress. 

With regard to the relationship of tax re- 
vision to the surcharge, I would like to refer 
to the President’s Economic Message where 
he said, “This work of basic reform should 
proceed independently of the requirements 
for raising taxes or the opportunities for tax 
reduction.” When the surcharge recom- 
mendation is made in definite form, the Con- 
gress will want to concentrate on the central 
issues of the size of the needed tax increase 
and the timing. The needed rapid action 
could be lost in a protracted debate on sub- 
stantive tax revision. 

For this reason it seems desirable that tax 
reform and stabilizing tax rate adjustments 
be approached separately. 

Sincerely yours, 
HENRY H. FOWLER. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I point that out to show that 
as late as last July the administration 
still had not made up its mind on the 
need of a tax increase. In August 1967 
the President sent to Congress a proposal 
for a 10-percent tax increase, but he was 
unable to get any Member of the Con- 
gress of his own party to introduce the 
bill. I volunteered on numerous occasions 
that if no member of his own party re- 
spected the President’s office enough to 
introduce the bill in his behalf and if he 
would send it to my office I would intro- 
duce it, and under the standard proce- 
dure we could hold hearings on it. Noth- 
ing was done, In January I introduced a 
bill of my own which provided for an $8 
billion expenditure reduction plus a tax 
increase, and that was the bill enacted by 
the Senate. 

The final bill approved by the Senate 
was cosponsored by the Senator from 
Florida Mr. SMATHERS]. 

I wish to quote from the statement of 
Secretary Fowler before the Finance 
Committee when testifying on March 20 
on the need for the tax increase. The 
complete sentences appear on pages 9 
and 10 of the statement. I will read part 
of it: 

The United States economy—a mighty en- 
gine of production and distribution—is roar- 
ing down the road. 

But the ride is neither smooth nor safe. 
Rising inflationary pressures and & disturb- 
ing deterioration in our international balance 
of payments signal a clear and present dan- 
ger that the economy is overheating and 
running at an excessive rate of speed... . 

Accordingly, the driver is trying to brake 
the vehicle to a safe cruising speed. 


That is a good analogy, but when we 
consider any vehicle roaring down the 
road at an excessive rate of speed we 
know that a responsible driver does not 
put on his brakes without first taking 
his foot off the accelerator. The first 
thing any driver who is qualified to hold 
a license does is slow the vehicle down 
and then use brakes to bring the vehicle 
under control. This administration is 
trying to keep its foot on the accelerator 
of spending and at the same time put the 
brakes on with higher taxes. Doing that 
will destroy the country, just as a driver 
would destroy the vehicle. Using the 
analogy of the Secretary, any driver who 
was so irresponsible as to put his foot 
on the brakes while still holding his foot 
on the accelerator would lose his driver's 
license. 

I suggest that some in the executive 
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branch of this administration are go- 
ing to lose their licenses if they do not 
exercise more fiscal responsibility and 
restraint and help us get this tax bill 
passed. The bill of which the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS] and I are 
the authors is in the House of Repre- 
sentatives today in spite of, and not as 
a result of any cooperation or support 
we received from this administration. We 
passed that package through the U.S. 
Senate over the administration’s oppo- 
sition. 

As late as yesterday afternoon, in the 
conference, two Cabinet officers repre- 
senting the White House flatly stated 
they would not accept this bill if we in- 
sisted on keeping the $6 billion expendi- 
ture reductions written in the Senate bill 
and as it passed the Senate. They do not 
want and apparently will not accept the 
$6 billion expenditure reductions, and 
that point has been made clear by the 
President today. That is the controversy. 

If they are not going to accept it let 
us get on with the business and let the 
country know there will be no tax bill 
and no fiscal restraint. Our country is 
confronted with a serious and dangerous 
financial situation. A majority of the 
Senate recognizes that, and I appreciate 
the support we received from the other 
side of the aisle—we needed it—but I call 
the President’s attention to the fact that 
this expenditure reduction, tax increase 
bill passed the Senate with 31 out of 36 
potential Republican votes and that only 
22 out of 64 potential votes from the 
President’s own party voted to support 
the tax bill now in conference. 

I point that out to the President and 
suggest that if he wants to lecture some- 
body perhaps he had better lecture the 
members of his own party. If he really 
wants to see the situation corrected per- 
haps he had better tell the American 
people that they should vote the Re- 
publican ticket if they want fiscal re- 
sponsibility in this country because it is 
beginning to appear that the country is 
not likely to get it from his party. They 
talk enough. Nobody has ever said so 
much about fiscal restraint in this coun- 
try as the present President of the 
United States, nor has anyone ever done 
so little to carry out what he is promising. 

As the President said, it is time for 
both the Congress and the executive 
branch to put up or shut up. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Delaware is making a very 
interesting point in regard to the tax 
situation confronting this Nation, and 
how it affects its fiscal policy. 

I regret sincerely the statement made 
by the President in his press conference 
this morning in regard to action by Con- 
gress, and particularly in reference to 
the action that is now being considered 
by the House of Representatives and the 
Senate in conference on a tax bill. 

I think I can understand the Presi- 
dent’s frustration, but I do not believe 
that his remark was conducive to early 
action on what I contend is a badly 
needed tax bill. I think his comment in 
regard to Congress and, indirectly, the 
House Committee on Ways and Means 
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and its chairman was most unfortunate 
and unwise, because I sincerely believe 
our Nation needs not only a tax bill, but 
a reduction in Federal expenditures as 
well. 

I need not go to the defense of the 
chairman of the House Ways and Means 
Committee, nor of the committee itself; 
but I have served on both the House 
Committee on Ways and Means and the 
Senate Committee on Finance and I can 
state that that committee is under able 
leadership and its membership includes 
members of both parties that are highly 
qualified in the tax field. Its chairman, 
Representative WILBUR MILLS, has had 
30 years’ service in Congress. Most of 
that time he has spent on tax problems. 
I state here today that I think he is the 
most knowledgeable man in Congress on 
taxes, and probably the equal of anyone 
in the executive branch. I have worked 
with him personally. As the distinguished 
Senator from Delaware knows, when we 
go to conferences, there is no one who 
has a better knowledge of our tax prob- 
lems than WILBUR MILLs. 

So I regret sincerely the statement 
that was mace this morning at the press 
conference, because I do not think it is 
going to help, in a situation where we do 
need help. 

After all, the Congress of the United 
States has a responsibility. We are the 
elected officials and representatives of 
the people of this Nation, and we, too, 
are concerned about the fiscal problems. 
It is not only the executive branch that 
is concerned. We have been devoting 
ourselves to this problem for some time; 
and, with all due respect for the House 
Committee on Ways and Means, they 
sent us a bill with only two items in it, 
one involving extensions or changes in 
excise taxes on telephones and auto- 
mobiles. The Senate Finance Committee 
added several items including a 10-per- 
cent surtax and a reduction in expendi- 
tures. 

Those of us who have served on the 
House Committee on Ways and Means 
know that there is always a little feeling 
between the two bodies when the Senate 
adds items of a tax nature because the 
Constitution says that the House of Rep- 
resentatives shall originate taxes; when 
we go to conference, we hear about it 
every time. I am sorry now that we did 
not immediately accept the excise tax 
proposal from the House of Representa- 
tives and urge them to act immediately 
on increased taxes and expenditure re- 
ductions. In retrospect, I sincerely regret 
that course was not followed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Delaware has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I ask 
unanimous consent that I may have 5 
additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. All I want to add is 
this: We are trying to work the matter 
out. Congress has that responsibility. We 
realize our responsibility; and, with a 
little cooperation from the executive 
branch, as the distinguished Senator 
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from Delaware has so well stated, I think 
we can bring about a solution to these 
problems which are most pressing. Our 
fiscal situation is critical and we need the 
cooperation of the Executive, not 
lectures. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I thank 
the Senator. 

Mr. President, as I have said many 
times, I do not think Congress can point 
the finger at the President and say, 
“This is your responsibility.” The Presi- 
dent cannot spend a dime that has not 
first been approved and appropriated by 
Congress. 

So we do have the responsibility here 
not only for taxes but also as to any 
proposed increase or reduction in ex- 
penditures. 

But, on the other hand, the President, 
too, has a responsibility because the bills 
we pass cannot become law unless the 
President signs them, and he can veto 
these measures or help us in getting 
them enacted. 

Instead of vetoing these bills his only 
criticism has been that they did not 
authorize enough spending authority. 

It is this lack of cooperation from the 
White House that is creating the prob- 
lem we face now. I join the Senator from 
Kansas in paying respect to Congressman 
Mitts. I have never worked with a fairer 
nor more able Member of Congress than 
Representative Mitts, of Arkansas. 

It has been charged that the House 
of Representatives has been rejecting 
this measure because of the House pre- 
rogative to originate revenue measures. 
That is not true. The chairman of the 
Committee on Ways and Means made it 
very clear when we went into conference 
that that was not his viewpoint but that 
he would consider the measure on its 
merits. 

Mr. President, I feel that we just can- 
not afford to get into a snarl between the 
White House and the Congress and let 
this bill be defeated; it will take all of 
us working together to accomplish the 
necessary objective. I happen to feel that 
this situation is so serious that we have 
no choice except to act and act now. Only 
the other day the Government of the 
United States borrowed money for 18 
months to 7 years and paid 6 percent. 
That is the highest rate since 1920. Just 
a few days before that on a 100-percent 
Government-guaranteed obligation they 
paid as high as 6.45 percent interest for 
7-year bonds. 

Surely something has got to give in 
this country. We just cannot afford to 
keep drifting down the road of fiscal ir- 
responsibility—continuing to spend more 
and more money and at the same time 
failing to raise the tax. I do not think 
we can cut back spending enough to bring 
the budget under the necessary degree of 
control. I do not think we can afford to 
raise taxes enough to do so. But I think 
a combination of both, expenditure re- 
duction and increased taxes coupled to- 
gether, can certainly work, and I think 
if we can get that through we will have 
taken a major step toward bringing the 
situation under control. 

I call attention to the fact that it is 
estimated that we will close this year's 
fiscal business with a $20 billion deficit 
and that for the next fiscal year the 
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deficit will be $28 billion, assuming no 
action is taken either to raise taxes or 
cut spending. 

That is the reason I say that something 
must be done. Even if we take the ac- 
tion which has been recommended by 
the Senate it still will leave a deficit next 
year of around $9 to $10 billion. 

I believe the hour is late. Unless we 
can get some action on the tax bill now 
in conference I am afraid that any 
chance of a tax increase or fiscal re- 
straint in the form of expenditure re- 
duction during this congressional year 
will be foreclosed. This is the last 
chance; and I certainly hope that the 
President, instead of criticizing Con- 
gress, will back up his own promise 
when earlier this year he said he was 
willing to take a $6 or $8 billion ex- 
penditure reduction as a part of his tax 
bill. 

Several Senators addressed the chair. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
listened with much interest to what the 
distinguished senior Senator from Del- 
aware [Mr. WıLLIams] said and listened 
with equal interest to what the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Kansas 
Mr. Cartson] said about the President's 
suggestions in relation to a tax increase 
and expenditure cut. 

May I say at the very beginning that I 
have nothing but the highest respect for 
both Senators. They are more proficient 
in the field of finance and taxation than 
I am. However, I believe that in all fair- 
ness the other side should be heard and 
that the President’s position should be 
given some consideration, as well. 

I listened to the President at his press 
conference this morning. I watched him 
as he made his initial announcement, 
which pleased me very much because the 
ice jam was broken as a result. This is 
the first step among many that will be 
taken along the road of negotiations 
which will get underway on the 10th 
of this month at Paris. Hopefully, an 
honorable settlement of the Vietnamese 
conflict will result. 

I have the greatest respect and ad- 
miration also for the distinguished 
chairman of the House Ways and Means 
Committee, Representative MILLS, whom 
I have known for all the years I have 
been in Congress. But I think that the 
President, in effect, laid it on the line 
this morning as he pointed out that all 
the President can do is to propose and 
that it is up to Congress to dispose. 

For more than 2 years, to my personal 
knowledge, the President has been try- 
ing to get Congress to do something 
about the imposition of a surcharge tax 
applicable to those who earn an income 
of $5,000 a year or more—a tax on the 
income tax paid. 

The only place where any action has 
been taken in this area to date has been 
in the Senate and on the Senate floor. 
And there it was due to the initiative 
of the distinguished senior Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS] and the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Florida 
(Mr. SMATHERS]. 

The Senate did face up to its respon- 
sibility and did bite the bullet. There is 
nothing more that the Senate can do 
until something is done in the confer- 
ence, where, hopefully, some sort of 
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agreement and compromise, if need be, 
can take place or an alternative plan 
can be proposed to face up to the fiscal 
difficulties which face our country today. 

The President asked Congress to stand 
up. I think Congress has a responsibility, 
because, as he pointed out and as the 
distinguished senior Senator from Dela- 
ware confirmed, we do face a possible 
deficit of $20 billion this year if no action 
is taken, and a possible deficit of $28 
billion next year. 

With the condition in which the dollar 
finds itself, we just cannot go on much 
longer at the present rate. Something will 
have to be done. It is up to Congress and 
the President to work together to arrive 
at a solution which will bring about a tax 
increase on a surcharge basis, which will 
bring about a reduction in the budget re- 
quested by the President this year of up 
to $10 billion, and will also bring about 
either a $6 billion reduction in the field 
of expenditures, as the Senate agreed to, 
or a $4 billion reduction in the field of 
expenditures, as Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Fowler advocated, or something in 
between. 

The question was raised today as to the 
responsibility of the President to make 
the cuts. Why cannot both the President 
and Congress make the cuts? And why 
cannot Congress take the initiative to de- 
lineate where these cuts should take 
place? If anybody wants to raise the 
question as to where that can be done, 
I have some suggestions. 

I think, for example, of the U.S. troop 
and dependent commitment in Europe, 
where we have 600,000 military person- 
nel and dependents. This costs us, I un- 
derstand—and I got this figure only re- 
cently in the debate on the military au- 
thorization bill—something in excess of 
$2.5 billion a year. I think a sizable cut 
can be made there. 

Then, during the discussion on the 
same bill, we found that the research and 
development division of the Department 
of Defense had received a 10-percent in- 
crease in its budget over last year, and 
that the authorization allowed something 
very close to $8 billion in the field of re- 
search and development for that agency. 
That agency has thousands of contracts 
with individuals, corporations, and some 
companies set up only for the purpose, I 
understand, of carrying on business with 
the Defense Department. Eight billion 
dollars is entirely too much to spend for 
such items as population control and 
civic service projects in Korea; social 
service projects like Camelot in Latin 
America, which has been discontinued, 
and other similar items which have no 
business whatever in the Department of 
Defense. I would think that perhaps a $2 
billion cut there might be worth con- 
sideration. 

Certainly there is no need for us actu- 
ally to be the first ones on the moon. We 
have enough problems here on earth. 
Maybe some funds could be taken out of 
that program and applied to more im- 
mediate problems here at home. 

Then, of course, there is the sacred 
area of public works, which affects prac- 
tically every Senator. Certainly it affects 
me. I believe that reductions can be 
made in those expenditures. 

As to Vietnam, when and if deescala- 
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tion takes place, there is no reason why 
a reduction of funds, in time, cannot 
occur there—funds which will not affect 
the protection of the American soldiers 
who are there at this time, but funds 
which at an appropriate time could be 
diverted from that area. 

So there are certain suggestions which 
I think ought to be considered and on 
which I think Congress could assume the 
initiative. Certainly I would hope that 
we would get away from throwing the 
ball back to the President, trying to say 
that the responsibility is his, because the 
Senator from Delaware stated it exactly 
when he said that it is a dual respon- 
sibility, applicable both to Congress and 
the executive branch. Therefore, it is up 
to both the President and Congress to 
work together, to act, and to act now. 

In his candid remarks this morning, 
the President pointed out that the Senate 
already, in the only appropriation bill 
which it has considered this year, in- 
creased the amount, I believe, in the 
vicinity of $200 million. That refers to 
the supplemental appropriation bill, 
which likewise is in conference. 

If we are to raise these budget requests, 
I do not see how we can expect the Presi- 
dent to reduce what we advocate and 
approve at the other end of Pennsylvania 
Avenue. 

I do not believe that the President was 
too insistent. Since 1966, he has been 
asking Congress, almost getting down on 
his knees. 

I have attended many meetings at the 
White House when taxes, reductions in 
expenditures, and reductions of the 
budget were discussed. I must admit that 
the President, while he had the majority 
of the people there behind him in his 
views, did not receive the unanimous 
support which is vitally necessary if this 
program is to go into operation. 

What is needed is a little better co- 
operation between the executive and the 
legislative branches, to the end that 
something will be done. If something is 
not done, it will mean, in effect, that the 
American people will pay more in in- 
flated prices than they will in increased 
taxes. The inflationary process already is 
underway: four-tenths of 1 percent last 
month in the Consumer Price Index. In- 
dications are that if something is not 
done to bring this matter to a head, the 
index will go up still more. 

This is a choice which must be made. 
It is a choice which I hope the President 
and Congress together could work on co- 
operatively. It is a choice which calls not 
for the responsibility of one or the other, 
but the responsibility of both. 

I would join with the distinguished 
Senator from Delaware in advocating 
that we work together, act together, and 
act now, to increase taxes—not popular 
in an election year, but necessary—to 
bring about a decrease in the budget, and 
to bring about a limitation of expendi- 
tures somewhere along the lines advo- 
cated by the Senate in the measure which 
is now in conference. Not to do so will 
make it almost certain that we will have 
this year at least a $20 billion deficit and 
next year a deficit very considerably in 
excess of that. 

So the time to act is now. The Presi- 
dent laid it on the line this morning to 
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us and to the American people. I believe 
he was perfectly within his right. I do 
not believe he questioned the integrity of 
anyone, but was living up to his respon- 
sibility. Now it is up to Congress as a 
whole to live up to its responsibility. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, if I may have 1 minute, I 
wish to thank the Senator from Mon- 
tana for his remarks. I believe he has 
pointed out and reemphasized the point 
I have been trying to make—that the 
problem confronting the American peo- 
ple is serious. It is one that will not be 
resolved and should not be resolved by 
the Members of Congress on the basis of 
whether they are Republicans or Demo- 
crats but, rather, on the basis that we 
are Americans, trying to do what is right 
for our country. Furthermore, there is 
a dual responsibility between Congress 
and the Executive. We cannot repeat 
that too often. 

As an example of what I meant when 
I said that we need help from the Exec- 
utive, I call attention to the President's 
remarks this morning when he said the 
Senate had added approximately $185 
million to the supplemental appropria- 
tions over the amount requested in the 
budget. I was one of those who resisted 
that increase very strongly. I regret that 
we were not able to hold the line. But I 
call the President's attention to the fact 
that we lost the key vote on holding that 
line when the Vice President of the 
United States broke the tie to increase 
the spending beyond what the President 
had requested. 

Let the President tell the Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States—who, I as- 
sume, is his candidate for President— 
that he, too, has some responsibility when 
he breaks these ties. The Vice President 
is a part of this administration. They 
both have a responsibility. 

Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, may 
I say that I am equally as guilty as the 
Vice President, because I too voted for 
those increased expenditures. But may I 
say, also, that, as the President em- 
phasized this morning, he has adopted a 
hands-off policy in the campaign; and, 
frankly, I do not know who, if anyone, 
his candidate is. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I believe 
he will endorse one if and when he 
decides definitely that he is not running. 

Mr. ALLOTT, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for 10 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I wish to 
make a few remarks first with respect to 
the discussion that has just ensued, par- 
ticularly among the Senator from Dela- 
ware, the Senator from Kansas, and the 
Senator from Montana. 

One fact that I believe we should re- 
member is that the situation we face 
fiscally today is not a situation that has 
fallen on us in the last 30 days. It was 
apparent all last summer, and it was ap- 
parent all last fall. 

The President submits his budget to 
Congress every year, and Congress guides 
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its appropriations and its taxation in ac- 
cordance with that budget. Yet, I believe 
it is wise to remember, and for the people 
of the United States to understand, that 
when the President submitted his budget 
to us in January of 1967, the situation 
of inflation and money troubles was ac- 
celerating as fast as a steam engine going 
down a big hill, yet the President did 
absolutely nothing about it except ask for 
a tax increase. We sat through all of last 
year, and the only budget modifications 
we got from the President were constant 
requests for more money. 

It is all right to talk about Congress 
and the President working as a team. 
But on this particular team, on the execu- 
tive side, you have a very balky horse. 
Anybody who has ever tried to pull a 
team with a balky horse on one side 
knows that you are not able to pull very 
much of a load. 

Despite the fact that the President 
constantly increased his demands of 
Congress last year, Congress cut $5.8 bil- 
lion from the Federal budget. I called the 
attention of the Senate to this matter 
recently. I call it to the attention of the 
Senate again: In the last few years, Con- 
gress has reduced the President’s budget 
with significant amounts in all but 2 
years, and in those 2 years the amounts 
were relatively minor. So Congress has 
been the side of the team that has been 
pulling its weight, and the other side of 
the team has not. 

If the President were sincere about this 
matter, we would see some leadership in 
the field of cutting expenses. But he 
seems to be lost in a never-never land of 
reflective thought which is unable to cope 
with the problems at home or the prob- 
lems abroad, either, in any great degree. 


DEALING WITH RIOTERS AND 
LOOTERS 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, in this 
day, as one reads the newspapers and lis- 
tens to television and the radio, we often 
wonder if everyone in this world has not 
suddenly taken leave of his senses. 

When, for example, a man such as the 
Chief of Police of the District of Colum- 
bia says that he would resign his job be- 
fore he would give orders to shoot rioters 
and looters—— 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield for a correc- 
tion? I know he would want the record 
to be correct. 

Mr, ALLOTT. I yield. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. The Sen- 
ator refers to the Director of Public 
Safety, rather than to the Chief of 
Police. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I thank the Senator for 
the correction. 

When the Director of Public Safety 
made that statement, it shows that he 
has little knowledge of his job. 

Mr. President, riots always have been 
considered the most dangerous of crimes 
in the world, and that is why even the 
incitement to riot carries a heavy penalty 
in the District of Columbia Code; and it 
carries a pretty heavy penalty in the laws 
of most States. The reason for this, of 
course, is that when anyone starts a riot, 
he is potentially reflecting upon the 
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safety of individuals, with the probable 
chance that somewhere along the way 
one or more people will be killed. 

The saddest thing out of all the com- 
mentary we hear today is that everyone 
seems to have forgotten these poor, inno- 
cent people killed in the District of Co- 
lumbia. These were not the people who 
were out inciting the riot and leading the 
rioters, and these were not the people 
breaking windows and throwing in molo- 
tov cocktails, but these were poor, inno- 
cent people of the same color, at least for 
the most part, as the people who were 
leading the riots. The situation, as I see 
it, is that there seems to me very little 
commonsense. 

A few days ago a group of students at 
the University of Denver made some de- 
mands which were contrary to the con- 
stitution of their own student associa- 
tion. Then, some 40 of the students, in 
light of the examples that have been set 
by other universities in the country, un- 
dertook to have a sit-in in the offices of 
the university. i 

The chancellor of the university, Dr. 
Maurice B. Mitchell, has recently issued 
a news release of the background of the 
situation and he has also written a letter 
addressed to “Dear Friend of the Uni- 
versity of Denver.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that both of these items be printed 
in the Recor at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Cannon in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 


The items ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp are as follows: 


BACKGROUND FOR EDITORS 


A protest involving a relatively small num- 
ber of University of Denver students—self- 
titled as a group for “Student Independence 
Now” (SIN)—centers on their demands that 
a graduate student be permitted to run for 
election to the Student Senate April 30. 

They have presented their ultimatums 
to DU Chancellor Maurice B. Mitchell and 
threatened to hold a sit-in demonstration in 
his offices unless they are accepted. 

The constitution of the All-University 
Student Association has historically held 
that only undergraduate students were eli- 
gible to serve on the Student Senate. Earlier 
this year, the Senate passed an amendment 
opening election to graduate students. Their 
constitution requires that amendments be 
ratified by the Board of Trustees. Although 
the Senate failed to formally present its 
amendment to the Board of Trustees, the 
issue was brought up informally by the 
Board at a March 12 meeting. The Board 
indicated that it would not approve any 
change which expanded the membership of 
the Student Senate beyond the full-time 
undergraduate student body. 

In a series of events that followed, the 
Student Senate approved the inclusion of the 
name of a graduate student, John Walker, 
on a ballot for early April election. The 
Chancellor ordered Walker’s name removed 
as contrary to both the students’ own con- 
stitution and in the light of the fact that 
the Board had not formally acted on the 
amendment. The election was postponed 
after some 24 candidates withdrew in protest. 

The election was rescheduled by students 
for April 30 with a number of the candi- 
dates who originally withdrew having re- 
submitted their names. In the meantime, an 
opinion poll was held April 16 for the pur- 
pose of gaining student expression on the 
issue. A total of 950 of the 5600 undergradu- 
ates voted. The question favoring the right 
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of graduate students to hold office received 
450 votes to 405 votes in opposition. The 
executive committee of the Board subse- 
quently invited a student to attend one of 
its meetings and heard further discussion 
of the pros and cons of the problem. They 
agreed that the full Board would consider 
it further at its May 2ist meeting. The 
Board also appointed a new Student Affairs 
Committee to further study this and other 
student matters. 

The basis for present agitation by the 
“Student Independence Now” group centers 
on demands that action be taken before 
that meeting. 

Two students representatives of SIN, Pam 
Williams and Ruth Buechler, met with Chan- 
cellor Mitchell Thursday, April 25, and pre- 
sented him with two demands: 

1. Students have full control of their own 
electoral policy. Specifically, the AUSA elec- 
tion shall not be legitimate unless the name 
of John Walker, a graduate student, and the 
names of all other eligible graduate students 
who wish to run, appear on the ballot. 

2. There will be immediate implementation 
of all amendments to the AUSA Constitution 
which have been passed by the students, 
including the Student Bill of Rights and the 
reapportionment amendments to the Con- 
stitution which enfranchise graduate stu- 
dents in the AUSA, 

They warned that unless the two were 
accepted by noon, Friday, that a sit-in would 
be held in the Chancellor's office Tuesday, 
student election day. 

Chancellor Mitchell informed the pair that 
the pathway to proper negotiation of their 
wishes was through the Board at its meet- 
ing; that threats and intimidation would not 
be accepted and that any interference with 
the operations of his office would result in 
severe discipline to those involved. 

UNIVERSITY OF DENVER, 
COLORADO SEMINARY, 
Denver, Colo., April 30, 1968. 

DEAR FRIENDS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF DEN- 
ver: This letter is to inform you that this 
university has dismissed more than 40 stu- 
dents on this day. Their dismissal is the 
result of willful disobedience of the rules 
and regulations for orderly and proper con- 
duct, 

For several days now, a small group of 
students has made demands and issued 
threats to the administration of the uni- 
versity. Specifically, they have threatened to 
occupy the Chancellor's office and administra- 
tion buildings and to sit-in in other essen- 
tial university buildings and to disrupt uni- 
versity activities. 

The issues on which these protests are 
based are improper, illegal, and go against 
the orderly processes by which institutions 
can and should operate. This university will 
not be run by threats and intimidation. It 
will not respond to ultimatums from stu- 
dents, and it will not be intimidated by 
the pressures of groups who are dedicated to 
the disruption of institutions of higher 
learning or seek disorganization to the point 
where such institutions can be controlled by 
violence and run under constant threat of 
disruption. 

If you are interested, a simple explana- 
tion of the particular issues which precipi- 
tated today’s episode is attached. 

I write you in this way because you have 
been kind enough to provide support to 
this private and independent institution of 
higher learning. In accepting your support, 
we have pledged ourselves to the growth 
and development of this university as a place 
where fine young men and women can join 
with scholars and teachers in the dissemina- 
tion and expansion of human knowledge, It 
is our hope and always has been that the 
funds we have received can be used to pro- 
duce responsible and law-abiding citizens. 
It is because we do not intend to abandon 
this hope in the hysteria that seems to have 
permeated many of the nation’s campuses 
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that we have taken the position that the 
most extreme disciplinary action—absolute 
dismissal from the university—will be applied 
to those who interfere with its operation by 
engaging in sit-ins or other improper and 
disruptive actions. 

I make myself fully responsible for these 
decisions. In the simplest language in which 
I can put it, the time has come for society 
to take back control of its functions and 
its destiny, If we condone the abandonment 
of the rule of law in the university, we have 
no right to expect those who attend it and 
later move on into outside society to conduct 
themselves in any other manner. 

There is the assumption on the part of 
some disaffected students at the university 
that it is immoral for them to tolerate con- 
ditions not of their liking, and that they 
have some sort of moral obligation to en- 
gage in acts of defiance and violence. There 
is no way to prevent this, but there is every 
reason to hold those who engage in such 
practices fully responsible for the consequen- 
ces of their acts. To those who insist that 
improper activities are the only answer to 
their problems, I have replied that the deci- 
sion to engage in such activities carries with 
it the full responsibility to accept punish- 
ment; and punishment on this campus under 
these circumstances and for such acts is go- 
ing to be instant and sufficient to the cause. 

Iam happy to tell you that the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the members of the stu- 
dent body of this university appear to be 
in full support of the comments I have made 
above. They are humiliated and deeply dis- 
tressed by what they see happening on this 
campus today. A certain sympathy for severe 
punishment meted out to classmates is un- 
derstandable, but they have carefully avoided 
taking any overt action, and it is my hope 
that they will continue to do so. 

To understand the logistics of today’s sit- 
uation, I want to remind you that this uni- 
versity has an enrollment of about 8,000 
students. The group involved in violence and 
other improper activities appears to number 
substantially less than 100. It is the apparent 
intention of this small group to disrupt the 
activity of the institution and to take con- 
trol of the decisions that should be made 
by responsible members of the administra- 
tion, the faculty and the student body. 

It has been our privilege in the past to 
tell you about the many fine things that 
have been done by this university in its 
efforts to provide important leadership as a 
private institution of higher learning in the 
western part of the United States. It is my 
obligation, in my opinion, to tell you about 
episodes such as the one I have indicated 
above. 

I deeply regret the need to disfigure 
the image of the university by sum- 
marily dismissing large numbers of students, 
but there is not now and will not be in the 
future any alternative to this handling of 
this kind of situation. My hope is that we 
will not have occasion to make a report of 
this kind to you in the future, and that 
you will, in the meantime, recognize that in 
acting as we have done we have tried to dis- 
charge our obligation to the high principles 
which have always been characteristic of 
free and independent higher education. 

As I have undoubtedly said above, the 
time has come to make the stand, and we 
are doing it in the very beginning. We want 
no Columbia University or Berkeley or How- 
ard or Wilburforce situation on this campus, 
and we simply are not going to have it. 

I hope that you agree, and of course I want 
you to feel free at any time to give me the 
benefit of your comments and criticisms of 
this situation. 

Sincerely, 
Maurice B. MITCHELL, 
Chancellor. 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I wish to 


quote particularly two or three para- 
graphs from the letter in which Dr. 
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Mitchell sets out, first of all, that these 
students have violated their own consti- 
tution and that they have challenged the 
authority of the university, which is a 
private institution as distinguished from 
a publicly supported institution. 

Dr. Mitchell stated: 

It is because we do not intend to abandon 
this hope in the hysteria that seems to have 
permeated many of the nation’s campuses 
that we have taken the position that the 
most extreme disciplinary action—absolute 
dismissal from the university—will be ap- 
plied to those who interfere with its opera- 
tion by engaging in sit-ins or other improper 
and disruptive actions. 


He continued: 

I make myself fully responsible for these 
decisions. In the simplest language in which 
I can put it, the time has come for society 
to take back control of its functions and its 
destiny. If we condone the abandonment of 
the rule of law in the university, we have 
no right to expect those who attend it and 
later move on into outside society to con- 
duct themselves in any other manner. 


Then, I shall skip a few lines: 

To those who insist that improper activi- 
ties are the only answer to their problems, 
I have replied that the decision to engage 
in such activities carries with it the full re- 
sponsibility to accept punishment; and pun- 
ishment on this campus under these circum- 
stances and for such acts is going to be 
instant and sufficient to the cause. 


Dr. Mitchell continued: 

I am happy to tell you that the over- 
whelming majority of the members of the 
student body of this university appear to be 
in full support of the comments I have made, 
They are humiliated and deeply distressed 
by what they see happening on this campus 
today. 


He goes on to point out that only a 
very, very small percentage of the stu- 
dents participated in this matter. In the 
next-to-the-last paragraph he stated: 

As I have undoubtedly said above, the time 
has come to make the stand, and we are do- 
ing it in the very beginning. We want no Co- 
lumbia University or Berkeley or Howard or 
Wilberforce situation on this campus, and 
we simply are not going to have it. 


Mr. President, I commend to Senators 
the entire press release and the letter 
written by Dr. Mitchell because it states 
in such a simple and plain way what all 
of us ought to know: that it is the re- 
sponsibility of the adult population to 
provide universities and educational in- 
stitutions for our young people. 

This is not to say that the voice of the 
young person should be stilled or that it 
should not be listened to; however, the 
responsibility for the expansion and the 
improvement of these universities to take 
care of our ever-expanding population 
must lie with the adults of this country. 
I approve wholeheartedly of the very 
quick and sane steps taken by Dr. Mitch- 
ell and I hope and I wish that other pro- 
fessors and heads of universities in this 
country would have the same courage. 

Mr. President, I cannot help but add 
one further thought in connection with 
this matter. I, like all Americans, have 
been very proud of our universities, par- 
ticularly in comparison with the rest of 
the world. I have often, I suppose, in an 
unjustified and superior state, looked 
down my nose at some of the universities 
in Latin America and South America. 

In Latin America and South America 
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we have had the tradition for many, 
many years in many of their universities, 
older than ours, where students were in 
fact the university. In one university that 
I think of particularly in Caracas, Vene- 
zuela, the campus itself is out of bounds 
to the police of that city and the state. 

As I looked at the students in those 
countries taking over their universities 
by riots and destruction, I was con- 
stantly reminded that despite their age 
and the great intelligence of individuals 
in some of those universities, none of 
them had ever captured the greatness of 
dozens of our universities in this coun- 
try. 

If we are to turn over our universities 
to the beatniks, the long beards, and the 
frenetic thinking of these students, like 
those students who tore apart Columbia 
University, and those students who have 
performed at other universities and col- 
leges in this country, we, who have the 
responsibility for our educational system 
should be branded as cowards, and we 
will not have fulfilled the obligation we 
have, not only to the students in those 
universities now, but to those children 
and the children of those children who 
will come afterward. 

Mr. President, in this country we can- 
not accomplish anything except within 
the bounds of law and order. Those per- 
sons who espouse another way and who 
are being tolerated by officials in high 
places, in the long run, are only bringing 
themselves into a sad state of disrepair 
and perhaps eventual destruction, but 
they will destroy the very thing which 
most of us hope for, which is a world of 
expanding opportunities in the United 
States for every individual in it. 

I hope that out of all this freneticism 
which we see and read about as re- 
ported in the newspapers, on television 
and radio, and which exists all around 
us, there will be a few calm and sane 
voices who will speak like the still, small 
voice on the mountain with a sound of 
reason, but it cannot be done and never 
will be done in the area, in an attitude, or 
in a situation of disorder and law- 
lessness. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wish to commend the able and dis- 
tinguished Senator from Colorado on the 
statement he has made. He has called 
attention to a very disturbing phenom- 
enon of our times. 

I have noted in this morning’s Wash- 
ington Post an article entitled “Princeton 
Students Protest, Present Demands,” 
written by Aaron Latham. I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PRINCETON STUDENTS PROTEST, PRESENT 
DEMANDS 
(By Aaron Latham) 

PRINCETON, N.J, May 2—About 1100 
Princeton University students, inspired by 
the protest that continued to paralyze Co- 
lumbia University, marched on Nassau Hall 
this afternoon, 

Some student speakers demanded that 
Princeton’s trustees ultimately surrender to 
students and faculty the power to govern 
the University. 

University President Robert F. Goheen met 
the demonstrators on the steps of the build- 
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ing and later talked with student leaders for 
two hours in his office. 

In the meeting on the steps, Goheen lis- 
tened to demands of the Princeton chapter 
of students for a Democratic Society and 
agreed to meet an SDS demand that a steer- 
ing committee representing trustees, admin- 
istration, faculty and students should be 
set up. He said that this committee would 
conduct a fresh review of the decision-mak- 
ing processes of this University. 

SDS also demanded: 

Abolition of rules governing when girls 
can visit the rooms of Princeton students. 

Complete severance of ties with the In- 
stitutes for Defense Analyses, a defense re- 
search group operating at Princeton and 11 
other universities. 

A draft counseling program and readmis- 
sion of students who leave the University to 
avoid the draft. 

In the later meeting in his office, Goheen 
said the administration was willing to recon- 
sider its ties with the defense institute and 
would consider additional counseling. 

The march was not only a demonstration— 
in some ways it was a celebration of spring. 
Some students carried toy tommyguns, bon- 
gos, buzzers or rattles made from Coke cans. 

Many of the Princeton protesters had 
participated in the Columbia uprising. One 
told the crowd, “I bring you greetings from 
the liberated areas of Columbia University.” 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the first paragraph of the article 
reads: 

About 1100 Princeton University students, 
inspired by the protest that continued to 
paralyze Columbia University, marched on 
Nassau Hall this afternoon. 


Mr. President, this is the story of an- 
other university that has been inspired 
to protest by what has happened at Co- 
lumbia University. 

Thus, we see the domino theory at 
work in the spate of college and univer- 
sity demonstrations. What has been oc- 
curring all across the country is what I 
predicted some weeks ago when the offi- 
cials of Howard University, in the Na- 
tion’s Capital, capitulated to a group of 
students who took over the university 
administration building and occupied it. 

The problem is one primarily of disci- 
pline. Education, like so many other 
things in life, requires discipline. What 
we have been witnessing all across Amer- 
ica today is a breakdown of discipline 
resulting from the permissiveness which 
has increasingly afflicted our Nation 
within the past decade. 

Of course, students should have a right 
to a voice in their affairs. They should be 
given every opportunity that they will 
accept and can properly discharge under 
the supervision of duly constituted au- 
thority; but there must be respect for 
authority. 

The spineless response by so many 
college and university administrations to 
the challenge to their authority has been 
a factor in the encouragement of revolt, 
and will be a factor in encouraging fur- 
ther revolts. 

Colleges and universities, and, for that 
matter, free society itself, have not only 
the right but also the duty to enforce 
rules of conduct. 

The college and university system as 
we know it, and free society as we know 
it, will collapse unless there is a recrudes- 
cence of discipline and a restoration of 
respect for authority. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
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sent to have the following material 
printed in the RECORD: 

An article entitled “Columbia Students 
Win Concession,” written by Nicholas 
von Hoffman, and published in this 
morning’s Washington Post; 

An article entitled “Protest Is Staged 
in Marks as Marchers Head for District 
of Columbia,” written by Charles Con- 
coni, and published in today’s Evening 
Star; 

An editorial entitled “Instant Wel- 
fare,” published in today’s Evening Star; 

An editorial entitled “Abernathy and 
the March,” published in yesterday’s 
Washington Daily News; 

A letter to the editor, entitled “What 
Are Equal Rights?” apparently written 
by a Negro, and published in the Daily 
News of yesterday. I recommend its read- 
ing and commend it to the attention of 
all Senators. 

An article entitled “Burning, Break- 
ing Go On,” published in today’s Wash- 
ington Daily News; 

An article entitled Schools Obliga- 
tion in ‘March’ Studied,” written by John 
Matthews, and published in today’s 
Washington Evening Star; and another 
article entitled “District Lists 14 New 
Fires as Suspect”; 

An article entitled “March Starts in 
Memphis,” written by Robert C. May- 
nard, and published in today’s Washing- 
ton Post; 

An article entitled ‘Juveniles Harass- 
ing Merchants,” published in today’s 
Washington Post. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, May 3, 1968] 
COLUMBIA STUDENTS WIN CONCESSION 
(By Nicholas von Hoffman and Jesse W. 
Lewis, Jr.) 

New Tonk, N.Y., May 2—While Columbia 
University was looking for a way to govern 
itself, its Board of Trustees made a major 
concession today to end the University’s 
crisis. 

After an all-night meeting, the Board is- 
sued a statement at dawn saying it had ap- 
pointed a special committee to study and rec- 
ommend changes in the basic structure” of 
this school, which has been shut down for 10 
days in the biggest academic crisis since 
Berkeley. 

But prospects of peace on this Ivy League 
campus remained confused. With about 730 
persons arrested and more than 150 injured 
in battles with police in recent days, angry 
students and teachers showed little confi- 
dence for the committee of Board members. 

The most immediate hope for settlement 
of the conflict rested with another commit- 
tee made up principally of some of Colum- 
bia’s academic super-stars, including Nobel 
laureate Tolykarp Kusch and political scien- 
tist Alan Westin. This committee “is trying 
to re-create a university that everybody will 
attend,” one of its members said. 

To do this the faculty committee is pro- 
posing a mechanism for changing the Uni- 
versity statutes and a fact-finding commis- 
sion, headed by an outsider, to investigate 
Tuesday morning’s bloody encounter between 
the police and some 3000 students and fac- 
ulty. 

From every side of the quadrangle here 
have come accusations of police brutality, 
which are emphasized by the sight of people, 
young and old, walking around with heads 
bandaged. 

Mayor John V. Lindsay said today that 
while most policemen acted with great re- 
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straint, “some police officers from reports of 
independent persons in whom I have confi- 
dence, used excessive force.” He asked Police 
Commissioner Howard Leary for a prelimi- 
nary report by the weekend. 

The conduct of the police was further call- 
ed into question by a law school professor 
who said that university vice president David 
B. Truman had informed him and three other 
faculty members in a delegation from the 
law school that the police had violated their 
agreement with the administration when 
they ejected students sitting-in five buildings 
Tuesday morning. 

Professor Murton Bernstein quoted Tru- 
man as saying the police had promised that 
only students inside the buildings would be 
touched, What actually happened was that 
about 3000 young people who had been ob- 
serving were driven from the campus. 

The professor also said that Truman had 
informed the delegation that no plainclothes- 
men would be used and police would be in- 
structed not to use nightsticks. But plain- 
clothesmen and nightsticks were used. 

To get support for its proposals the com- 
mittee of super-stars is setting up a series of 
meetings with department heads, black stu- 
dents, the Student Council and the junior 
faculty, people under the ranks of assistant 
professor. There are two junior faculty mem- 
bers presently on the super-star committee 
but this is not enough representation for this 
large body of teachers who have been largely 
supporting the revolutionary students out of 
a sense of their own grievances against the 
way the University has been run. 

The faculty committee has also been in 
touch with members of the Board of Trustees 
and University President Grayson Kirk and 
Vice President David Truman. The president 
himself seems to be busy in private meetings 
but he hasn’t appeared publicly since an 
early morning press conference on Tuesday 
after the mass arrest. His office is guarded by 
police. 

“It must be understood that the faculty 
and administration don’t have control now— 
the students do,” said one undergraduate. 

If the central administration hasn't dis- 
appeared, it has been weakened. The deans of 
the University’s various schools have been 
told to make whatever arrangements they 
can make to get classes going again. In some 
cases, the deans have left it up to the indi- 
vidual teachers. And some classes have been 
held in professors’ homes. 

The vocational and professional schools, 
such as law and engineering, showed some 
sign of being able to get partially under way 
again. But in the Columbia College or the 
big School of General Studies (3500 students) 
strike sentiment is massive. 

The crisis has tended to force the issue on 
many long-term problems of running the 
University which did not figure in the origins 
of the dispute. The clash originally revolved 
around Columbia’s part in war research and 
its determination to build a gym for itself 
in a park that has been traditionally con- 
sidered a recreational area for the black 
population of adjacent Harlem. 

But today many of the students and junior 
faculty members were pressing their chair- 
man and senior professors for change. For 
example, the junior faculty and graduate 
students of the Sociology Department asked 
that they be cut in on the decision-making 
and the appointment of professors. 

“This Department has been run by an 
oligarchy of the older, more distinguished 
men who control the fellowships and re- 
search money,” remarked one assistant pro- 
fessor as he came out of the room where the 
insurgents were pressing their demands on 
the older men. 


[From the Washington Star] 
Protest Is STAGED IN MARKS AS MARCHERS 
HEAD FOR THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
- (By Charles Conconi) 
Marks, Miss.—Officials in this Delta town 
of 3,000, anxious to see the Poor People’s 
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Campaign hurried on its way to Washing- 
ton, are working to arrange camping facili- 
ties for a few days for marchers who came 
here yesterday. 

The demonstrators, who had originally 
planned to walk part way from Memphis, 
were not expected here so soon, So commu- 
nity officials were unprepared to provide 
electricity, water and toilet facilities for 
the more than 300 demonstrators who 
traveled the 70 miles from Memphis on eight 
chartered buses. 


TROOPERS DEFIED 


In Memphis, the marchers had attended 
emotional memorial services for their fallen 
leader, the Rev. Dr. Martin Luther King Jr., 
at the Lorraine Motel, where he was as- 
sassinated. The campaigners then had 
marched through some of the poorer sec- 
tions of Memphis on the start of their trip 
to Marks and then Washington. 

In defiance of the some 200 state troopers 
that have been sent into this town, the Rev. 
Ralph David Abernathy, who has assumed 
the leadership of the Southern Christian 
Leadership Conference staged a demonstra- 
tion just before dusk yesterday at the red 
brick, white-columned Quitman County 
Building here. 

Abernathy and some 1,000 demonstrators 
who had spent the day singing freedom 
songs, marching, riding and marching again 
in Marks, sat in the parking lot of the coun- 
ty building and sang songs to chide about 
100 troopers guarding the courthouse and of- 
fice building. 

Marks has taken on special significance 
for the SCLC organizers because Abernathy 
has said it is the last place he saw King cry 
over the poverty conditions here, the poor- 
est county in the nation. 

In Marks on Wednesday, seven SCLC staff 
workers were jailed and a group of students 
demonstrating at that facility was clubbed 
and chased away by the troopers. The work- 
ers are now on bond. 


SENATORS DERIDED 


Abernathy told his demonstrators at the 
rally in the parking lot that they had no 
water and toilet facilities at the camp site and 
that they would have to spend the night in 
private homes and in churches. Many later 
returned to Memphis for the night, it was 
reported. 

With many members of the crowd singing 
the chant that had been heard all day. Who's 
our leader, Aber-na-thy,” the civil rights 
leader joked about how he had driven the 
wagon drawn by two brown mules, Ada and 
Lully, for a short while in the march through 
Memphis. He said, “When I said ‘Gee,’ they 
would go to the right; when I said ‘Haw,’ 
they would go to the left. Some of those sena- 
tors up there are more stupid and stubborn 
than those mules.” 

During the trip from Memphis, a helicopter 
carrying newsmen covering the march was 
hit by a bullet as it circled over the demon- 
strators, according to United Press Interna- 
tional. 

The helicopter, carrying television camera- 
men Reggie Smith and Larry Pomeroy, was 
forced to land in the front yard of a home 
after it was struck by a .22-caliber bullet. 
No one was injured, authorities said. 


GATHER IN CHURCH 


Smith, who later returned to Memphis, 
said the bullet cracked through a landing 
skid of the six-place Huey helicopter. He said 
the shot did not affect the helicopter’s flight. 

When the Memphis buses first arrived here 
the demonstrators, joined by several hundred 
members of this community, crowded into an 
old clapboard church with a sagging floor. 
The sun filtered in through some gaps in the 
wall. 

In stifling 80-degree heat, Abernathy said 
he had not intended to come to this town so 
early with so many people but that the 
arrest of the SCLC organizers Wednesday 
proves that “Charlies will never learn the 
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lesson. Charley always makes the move- 
ments. We wouldn't have come if the people 
hadn’t been beaten.” 

SCLC had planned to walk the 70 miles 
through the flat monotonous Mississippi 
countryside from Memphis, arriving here to- 
morrow. Then they were to make plans for 
the two caravans of demonstrators who will 
leave here Tuesday for Washington in a mule- 
drawn train and in a freedom train. 

The freedom train will be the first caravan 
to arrive in Washington—on May 12. This 
group will build a tent and shack city, The 
New City of Hope,” possibly on parkland. 

Abernathy said of his reception in Marks, 
that it’s too bad officials in Mississippi 
weren't as smart as the Memphis police de- 
partment, “who did everything they could 
to get us out of town.” 

In Memphis, Abernathy was under intense 
police protection. When it came time for 
him to leave, several police cars escorted the 
seven Greyhound scenic cruisers to the state 
line in a high-speed caravan. 

The buses did not receive any escort as 
they started down the narrow Mississippi 
highways. Three patrol cars, however, were 
seen all along the way. At one point after 
the lead bus carrying Abernathy passed the 
state line, a trooper stopped the bus and in- 
formed the group that the bus did not have 
Mississippi state tags. 


TOLD TO STAY IN BUS 


Abernathy got out of the bus and said, 
That's just fine with us. We're going to get 
out of the bus and walk down your highway.” 

The state patrolman told Abernathy to 
get back on the bus and go on his way. 

An attitude of cooperation with the march 
is evident in this town. There is talk of set- 
ting up a press headquarters for out-of-town 
newsmen, often distrusted in the South 
when covering civil rights stories. 

One official, N. M. Gore, a Marks lawyer and 
a state representative, said the community 
believes the whole thing is distasteful but 
“if they're gonna come, we want it to be 
quiet and peaceful, and then we want them 
to go and leave.” 

By late in the evening, most of the people 
who had spent the long day demonstrating 
were exhausted, but promised to demonstrate 
more if they did not get their facilities, Gore 
said the county would put in water lines, 
electrical lines and set up toilets. 

In Memphis at the King memorial service, 
Abernathy set the mood of the campaign 
when he announced, “The days of weeping 
are ended. The day of the marching has 
come.” 

During the emotional ceremony on the 
balcony of Room 306, which will become a 
shrine to the slain Nobel Peace Prize winner, 
his widow, Mrs. Coretta King, stood on the 
spot where he had fallen from the sniper’s 
bullet and unveiled a marble memorial 
to his memory. 

He was assured by women of the city that 
they would keep fresh flowers on the balcony 
indefinitely. 


[From the Evening Star, May 3, 1968] 
INSTANT WELFARE 


The Supreme Court hearing the other day 
on a lower court ruling which struck down 
the District’s one-year residency requirement 
for welfare eligibility produced a warning 
that was disturbing, to say the least. Arguing 
for reversal, Assistant Corporation Counsel 
Richard W. Barton said the provisions of the 
lower court decision which now prevail might 
make the District of Columbia liable for pay- 
ment of welfare claims from thousands of 
participants in the forthcoming Poor Peo- 
ple’s Campaign here. 

At first blush the suggestion sounds absurd. 
For no such catastrophic drain on the Dis- 
trict’s limited supply of welfare dollars by 
visiting demonstrators was intended by any 
welfare statute passed by Congress. And of 
course no such drain should, under any cir- 
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cumstances, be countenanced by the city, 
Congress or the courts. 

Perhaps the issue will not even arise. We 
hope not. There has been no suggestion of 
any intent to file such claims by the orga- 
nizers of the Washington march, who have 
indicated that their plans would include ade- 
quate provison for the needs of the marchers 
during their stay here. 

The plain fact is, however, that no one at 
this point really knows very much about what 
turn the march will take, what its magnitude 
will be or how effective its advance plan- 
ning. In this sort of chaotic atmosphere 
Barton’s warning is neither frivolous nor in- 
consequential. It is being viewed by welfare 
officials with a good deal of concern, and its 
ramifications are being carefully examined by 
the city’s legal office, as well they should be. 

Judge Holtzoff, in a vigorous dissent sev- 
eral months ago to the three-judge ruling 
which set aside this city’s one-year resi- 
dency requirement for welfare, argued that 
the restriction was a reasonable safeguard 
against the likelihood that the Nation’s Capi- 
tal might become “a Mecca for migrants” 
from other areas. He also defended the pro- 
vision as “a legitimate legislative function” 
in which the courts had no business med- 
dling. The discussion before the Supreme 
Court the other day lends to these words a 
singularly prophetic ring. 

Indeed, the lifting of the residency require- 
ment already has had an impact greater than 
most of the experts predicted. Since the first 
of the year, the Welfare Department has re- 
ceived 324 applications from families living 
in the District less than a year. Eighty-four 
had been in the city less than two months. 
Currently, about 10 percent of the depart- 
ment’s monthly applications come from resi- 
dents who have been here less than a year. 

Despite the increased costs, perhaps an 
additional burden of these dimensions would 
not be unreasonable to bear under normal 
circumstances. The conditions prevailing in 
Washington today, however, are not normal, 
and the outlook for the weeks and the 
months ahead is as abnormal as one could 
possibly imagine. 

In terms of the march on Washington it 
is regrettable, in our opinion, that the lower- 
court ruling was not stayed until the resi- 
dency issue could be determined finally by 
the Supreme Court. Lacking that safeguard, 
the District’s obligation now is to take all 
possible steps to assure that the short supply 
of welfare dollars remains available for those 
bona fide residents of Washington who need 
help. 


[From the Washington Daily News] 
ABERNATHY AND THE MARCH 


The Rev. Ralph Abernathy and the small 
vanguard of the Poor People’s Campaign or- 
ganized by the late Dr. Martin Luther King 
Jr., wound up winners in their three days of 
meeting with Washington officialdom. 

It’s too bad they can’t quit while they are 
ahead. But the long-planned march to 
Washington by several thousand of the na- 
tion’s needy, already is under way and Mr. 
Abernathy, successor to Dr. King as head of 
the Southern Christian Leadership Confer- 
ence, seems determined that it continue. 

Mr. Abernathy and his advance party were 
received courteously, even warmly, by most 
Cabinet officers and Congressional leaders to 
whom they addressed their demands. Even 
those officials kept waiting for hours and 
tongue-lashed—sometimes for problems over 
which they had no jurisdiction—re- 
sponded civilly to their tardy visitors. 

The campaign leaders’ demands were fully 
heard, in both private and public. Many of 
their listeners readily endorsed the goals of 
more meaningful jobs, better housing, more 
liberal welfare benefits, more food for the 
hungry, Federal programs more responsive to 
need. In fact it would be a mean-spirited 
fellow who could not agree to these aims. 
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But the problem is not lack of compassion 
but of resources—both human and finan- 
cial—to cure all of a sudden the accumu- 
lated ills of centuries. Already Government is 
spending more and working harder to root 
out poverty and its causes than ever in our 
history. And the visit of Mr. Abernathy and 
his vanguard amply made the case for even 
greater effort. 

The main body of marchers of course, has 
every right to march and petition, as the 
Administration has made clear, But some of 
their leaders have threatened “militant” civil 
disobedience if Congress doesn’t snap to—a 
technique unlikely to win Congressional 
sympathy. Nor can the possibility that the 
lawless will use the march to foment vio- 
lence be dismissed. This would further de- 
plete the existing fund of goodwill here. 

If the marchers must march, they would 
best serve their cause by making their visit 
as brief, constructive and orderly as possible. 


{From the Washington Daily News] 
WHAT ARE EQUAL RIGHTS? 


In these trying times, it is almost im- 
possible to remain neutral and not become 
branded an “Uncle Tom” when asked to voice 
an opinion on civil rights. Black power is not 
in my vocabulary, but equal rights is. 

True, we Negroes have been denied our 
equal rights as set forth in the Constitution 
all of our lives, and there is no reason to 
become elated over a series of watered-down 
civil-rights bills passed by I-could-care-less“ 
Congressmen who seem to think they can 
hand out one equal right every three or four 
years at their pleasure and not as tho it was 
their sworn duty to insure each citizen that 
he will receive the full benefits of a demo- 
cratic government. 

This does not mean for us to expect some- 
thing for nothing. We demand the white 
man’s respect but how many of us really 
deserve it? 

It has been my experience a million times 
to go in stores where Negroes own the busi- 
ness, Man, it’s something else! Usually the 
prices are higher than those of the white 
man whom we always complain about. Clerks 
are generally indifferent and discourteous. 

Go in a Negro grocery store, check the 
prices, and look how dirty and unattractive 
it is. Courtesy? Forget it. Gas stations are 
really tough. “Whad d'ya want man?” Oh 
that cheap gas, huh?” Asking them to check 
under the hood or to wipe the windshield 
seems to be a Federal offense. 

In the stores downtown, if you want to get 
a dirty look, just interrupt a conversation 
between two Negro employes because you 
want service. A lot of Negroes will see you 
coming and go the other way. When it’s the 
only thing left to do, they may wait on you, 
but don't look for a smile. They actually seem 
to resent waiting on you because you are a 
Negro and they are doing you a favor to take 
your money. Yet the white clerks invariably 
walk up and ask you with a smile, “May I 
help you, sir?” or “Thank you, sir.” 

I can’t understand how so many Negroes 
who depend on the public for their liveli- 
hood can remain so hostile toward Negro cus- 
tomers and treat us like dogs. Yet, we holler, 
“Give us our dignity.” 

I admit that I have seen numerous cases 
in which I thought a policeman used poor 
judgment of unnecessary force on a Negro, 
but let some thug pull a knife or gun on 
someone on a bus or in the street, and how 
many irate Negro citizens will protest, try 
to help, go get help, write an auto tag num- 
ber down, or bear witness and offer to 
testify in court? Police arrive on the scene, 
start asking for witnesses, and unfortunately 
everyone was watching a flying saucer at the 
time, or had gone stone blind—temporarily. 

Yet we speak of pride in terms that would 
make one feel as though we should be able 
to walk on the waters, all of being real, live, 
beautiful, black Gods who can do no wrong. 
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Let’s take a real look at ourselves. We can 
command respect by being respectful of 
other’s rights. It’s that simple. 

NORMAN E. SHANKLIN. 


[From the Washington Daily News] 


TWELVE New Fires Last NIGHT: BURNING, 
BREAKING Go ON 


Arson and vandalism continued to plague 
the District last night. 

There were 14 “suspicious” fires between 5 
p.m. and early today but officials said all 14 
were in previously damaged buildings. 

A large number of the fires were in the 
H-st ne area, damaged heavily during the 
riots last month. 

Insp. John Kinney said last night was “one 
of the busiest” for firemen and police in 
terms of the number of fires reported since 
the riots, but said they believed only a hand- 
ful of persons was responsible, 

Since the April 4-6 disturbance, calls of 
suspected arson have been coming in at the 
rate of four to six a night, officials said. 

At one point last night, the police com- 
munications dispatcher radioed They're set- 
ting fire from buckets of gas alongside busi- 
ness places” in the area around Seventh 
and H streets ne. One fire in that area was 
in the rear of McBride’s department store. It 
was quickly extinguished. There was no indi- 
cation if gasoline was found there. One cof- 
fee can of gasoline, police said, was found a 
block away. 

Two Negro teen-agers were arrested for al- 
legedly siphoning gas out of a car near an- 
other truck containing empty containers, po- 
lice said. They were charged with auto tam- 
pering, one was charged with carrying a 
dangerous weapon. 

Earlier, police arrested a man and charged 
him with threatening to blow up a down- 
town hotel with a paper bag full of Molotov 
cocktails. First Precinct Lt. Gerard A. Murena 
said they arrested Calvin Vaughn, 37, colored, 
of no fixed address and charged him with pos- 
sessing “implements of crime” after he 
stepped into the lobby of the Parkside Hotel, 
1336 I-st nw, and asked the night clerk 
and a bellhop for a match. 

Meanwhile, downtown storekeepers have 
complained of increasing vandalism and 
threats by roving gangs. 

First Precinct Capt. John Dials said today 
he’s been receiving continuous phone calls 
complaining that the gangs—not all juve- 
niles—‘‘come into stores, help themselves to 
merchandise and tell the owners if they don’t 
like it, we'll be back,’ he said. 

Isolated cases of window smashing were re- 
ported again last night and there was loot- 
ing at the scene of at least one fire, a pre- 
viously-looted grocery store at 2757 15th-st 
nw, police said. 


[From the Washington Star, May 3, 1968] 
ScHOOLS’ OBLIGATION IN MARCH STUDIED 
(By John Mathews) 

District school officials are trying to deter- 
mine whether they have an obligation to 
provide schooling for children expected to 
arrive here later this month for the Poor 
People’s Campaign. 

Deputy Supt. Benjamin J. Henley said yes- 
terday he has asked Corporation Counsel 
Charles T. Duncan to rule whether children 
expected to live with parents and guardians 
in the planned temporary village for demon- 
strators will come under the District's com- 
pulsory education law. 

At this point, no one knows how many 
school-age children from 7 to 16 years old, 
will come to Washington. For this school 
term, which ends June 13, the District would 
not have a major problem. 

LOOK AHEAD 

But, school officials want to know whether 
children of demonstrators will be entitled to 
attend summer schools and what their status 
would be when schools resume next fall. 
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The 1925 Compulsory Education Act re- 
quires parents and guardians “residing per- 
manently or temporarily in the District of 
Columbia” to enroll their school age children 
in public schools while classes are in ses- 
sion. The law is satisfied if children attend 
private or parochial schools or are instructed 
privately in programs approved by the Dis- 
trict Board of Education. 

This latter provision also has raised the 
question of whether a “Freedom School” 
planned for the Poor People’s Campaign tem- 
porary village could be officially termed 
equivalent schooling. 

Charles W. Cheng, the Washington Teach- 
ers Union official who is directing the “Free- 
dom School” for the Southern Christian 
Leadership Conference, said yesterday there 
are no plans to seek accreditation from the 
school board. 

Cheng said the “Freedom School” will be 
a “revolutionary approach to education and 
not an attempt to help children to catch up 
or keep up with their school work.” 


SCHOOL’S PURPOSE 


A statement adopted this week by the 
steering committee of the school says: 

“In essence, it is the purpose of the Free- 
dom Schools to help the participants under- 
stand the American economic system and 
how it operates to keep them poor and op- 
pressed. . . We want children and adults 
to learn what the public school systems have 
so carefully and deliberately kept from them, 
namely, why they are poor. The core of the 
curriculum will be poverty and oppression 
and racism.” 

The curriculum will be flexible and respon- 
sive to the wishes of the people attending 
the school, who can range from preschool 
children to adults, Cheng said. 

“They may want to know how the system 
oppresses them, how do you establish a black 
co-op in Mississippi, how can Indians get 
back their land; how can an Appalachian 
get roads built or how to destroy the pater- 
nalistic welfare system,” he added. 


District Lists 14 New Fires as SUSPECT 


The rear of a Northeast Washington home 
was destroyed by fire and two stores were 
firebombed as incidents of suspected arson 
mounted in the District last night and early 
today. 

Fire officials listed 14 fires of suspicious 
origin, about double the number reported 
during the two previous nights. Damage was 
described as mostly minor and mostly in 
already-burned buildings. 

Police arrested two youths they said were 
caught siphoning gasoline from a parked car 
into soft drink bottles and pouring it into 
paint cans similar to some found at three of 
the fires. 

TAMPERING CHARGED 


Charged with tampering with an auto- 
mobile were Thomas Young Perkins, 18, of 
the 900 block of 8th St. NE, and Robert Earl 
Thomas, 19, of the 900 block of I St. NE. 
Perkins also was charged with carrying a 
dangerous weapon, a .22-caliber gas pellet 

n. 

In another incident, police arrested a 37- 
year-old man accused of threatening to burn 
down the Parkside Hotel, 1336 I St. NW, and 
charged him with possession of four Molotov 
cocktails. 

The man was arrested about 11:30 p.m. 
when he allegedly returned to the hotel to 
renew a threat made an hour earlier when 
he walked in carrying a brown bag and said 
he was going to burn it down. He fled when 
police were called, but police found a bag 
with three Molotov cocktails several doors 
away, and discovered a fourth beside the 
Franklin Park Hotel next door, they said. 

The night clerk called police again when 
the man returned and they arrested Calvin 
Vaughn, of no fixed address. He was charged 
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with making threats and possession of crimi- 
nal implements. 


HOME’S REAR DESTROYED 


Among the suspicious fires, Fire Inspector 
Herman E, Payne said a blaze at 1415 Mon- 
tello Ave. NE at about 11:30 p.m. destroyed 
the rear of the home and spread to an ad- 
joining residence before it could be brought 
under control. 

Witnesses said a group of youths fled the 
scene shortly after the fire started. None of 
the occupants of the home was injured. 

About the same time, a gallon jug of gaso- 
line was ignited in front of the boarded-up 
Standard Tire & Battery store at 928 H Street 
NE. Damage was limited to the temporary 
plywood facing of the store. 

About five hours earlier, a Molotov cocktail 
was hurled into the charred frame of a Pep 
Boys store at 1359 Girard St. NW which was 
fired during last month's rioting. Firemen 
quickly extinguished the fire. 


REPEAT ATTACK 


The Taper Discount store at 1134 7th St. 
NW was damaged by a fire that broke out 
about 7:30 p.m. and another, smaller blaze 
was reported five hours later at an adjoin- 
ing building. A rear second-floor room had 
been damaged by fire Tuesday, and the store 
was hit by suspected arsonists twice late last 
week. 

At 815 H St. NE, a small fire spread up the 
rear of the building and ignited the roof 
before firemen controlled it about 5:15 p.m. 
Fire officials said damage was slight. 

Fire officials said youths were suspected of 
starting a fire about 8 p.m. outside an aban- 
doned store at 2757 15th St. NW. Damage was 
limited to trash in the rear. 

About 10:30 p.m. suspected looters broke 
into Kojak’s Cut Rate Liquor Store at 1237 
Mt. Olivet Road NE and a fire began in the 
basement. Damage was limited to empty 
liquor boxes and a supply of matches in the 
boarded-up store. 


OTHER BLAZES 


A fire about 1:30 a.m. in a trash room at 
Johnny Boy Carry-Out, 120 15th St. SE., 
spread to the roof, causing several hundred 
dollars worth of damage, fire officials said. 

Other fires were reported at 1:26 a.m. at 
the People's store at 808 H St. NE; McBride's, 
700 H St. NE at 1:58 a.m.; a trash fire at 5th 
Street and Florida Avenue NW at 1:39 a.m.; 
and at 3:59 a.m. at 1120 7th St. N.W. 

Capt. John Dials, commander of the Ist 
Police Precinct, meanwhile reported that 
downtown businessmen have been making 
requests for increased police protection in 
the form of more policemen on foot patrols. 

Dials said, however, there are not sufficient 
men available for the foot patrol work. 

Vandals broke display windows in two F 
Street NW stores night before last. 

The front window of Stewart’s Men’s Shop, 
916 F St., was broken with four bricks ac- 
cording to a spokesman at the home, No 
merchandise was taken. 

The 10th and F Streets Woodward & 
Lothrop store also had a plate glass window 
broken. 


[From the Washington Post, May 3, 1968] 


MARCH STARTS IN MEMPHIS—1,500 IN COLUMN 
HONOR KING AT MEMORIAL RITE 
(By Robert C. Maynard) 

MEMPHIS, May 2—Led by a mule-drawn 
wagon, the Poor People’s Campaign began 
the march to Washington today along the 
dirty, gray streets of the slums of Memphis. 

The Rev. Ralph David Abernathy, wearing 
the Poor People’s uniform of blue-denim 
dungarees, led off a column of 1500 singing, 
chanting marchers from the Lorraine Motel 
after a memorial service on the second-floor 
balcony where the Rev. Dr. Martin Luther 
King Jr. fell mortally wounded by a hidden 
assassin’s bullet April 4. 
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The marchers walked nearly three miles 
under a blistering hot sun to the edge of the 
Negro slum section. There more than 300 
boarded buses for Marks, Miss., which lies in 
one of the Nation's poorest counties. 

As the caravan of eight Greyhound buses 
crossed the Mississippi state line, they were 
halted by the State Highway Patrol, who 
said the convoy could not continue because 
the Greyhound buses were not properly 
licensed. 

Mr. Abernathy then said that that would 
be fine with the Poor People’s Campaign, 
that they would leave the buses and march 
the remainder of the way, about 50 miles. 

The Mississippi Highway Patrol decided at 
that point to allow the procession to con- 
tinue on its way to Marks. 

Arriving in Marks about 4:30 p.m. (CDT) 
the Memphis contingent was met by hun- 
dreds of local residents who joined first in 
a rally in Eudora AME Zion Church and 
then in a march around the Quitman 
County Courthouse. 

Mayor Howard C. Langford estimated the 
crowd at the courthouse at 2000 persons. 

Marks, which Dr. King once referred to 
as a “dungeon of shame,” is a community 
of about 3000, more than half of whom are 
Negro. The median income for all persons in 
the County is $1500 annually, but the median 
income for Negroes in the city is a little 
more than $500 a year. 

At Marks, a Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem news crew reported that their helicopter 
was hit by someone firing a high-powered 
rifle as it hovered 600 feet above the court- 
house. There was no serious damage. 

From Marks, the first section of the march 
will wind deeper into the South, picking up 
poor people as it goes, before heading for 
Washington. Other marches will set out 
later from Boston, Chicago, Denver, Los 
Angeles and Edwards, Miss., reaching Wash- 
ington—like today’s march—around May 
12 or 13. 

The Poor People’s march began on the 
streets outside the Lorraine Motel. As the 
marchers moved down S. Main Street, they 
sang loudly and clearly “Oh, Freedom; Oh, 
Freedom” and “We Shall Not Be Moved.” 

From the young black militants of Mem- 
phis came shouts of “Soul Power, Soul Power, 
Ooh, Aah.” 

Along Texas Avenue, in the heart of the 
Negro slums, people stood in front of their 
gray shacks. 

In front of 1194 Texas ave., 76-year-old 
Lottie Brown was asked by a reporter if she 
knew why the people were marching by her 
house. 

“They are marching for us, for colored 
folk,” she answered. 

Across the street from the Brown house, 
Mr. Abernathy broke from the ranks of 
marchers and mounted two flights of out- 
side stairs to the front door of the home of 
Olivia Wright, 68, and her blind daughter, 
Wilma Spillers, 35, who said they live on 
less than $100 a month. 

“We're going to Washington for them,” 
he shouted to the crowd below. 

“Oh, Lord, Mr. Abernathy, I don’t even 
have clothes to go to church,” Mrs. Wright 
told him. 

Mr. Abernathy, who succeeded Dr. King as 
head of the Southern Christian Leadership 
Conference, finally gave up marching and 
climbed into the farm wagon that led the 
march, 

It was drawn by two mules named “Bullet” 
and “Ada,” owned by 72-year-old Mack 
Woods, a Memphis gardener who lost one 
arm while working on the railroad. 

At the edge of the slum section, the dem- 
onstrators boarded eight buses for the 72- 
mile trip to Marks. Seven advance SCLC or- 
ganizers were arrested there on Wednesday 
and released on bond today. 

The demonstrators gave up their plans to 
march the 72 miles to Marks and switched 
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to buses to give them more time to recruit 
in the Mississippi city. 

The start of the Poor People’s Campaign 
came after a moving memorial service to the 
memory of the man who conceived it to 
dramatize the plight of the Nation’s poor. 

Dressed in black crepe, Mrs. Martin Luther 
King Jr. helped unveil a 250-pound marble 
marker, which carries this inscription from 
Genesis 37:19-20: 

“They said One to Another, Behold, Here 
Cometh the Dreamer... Let Us Slay 
Him ... And We Shall See What Will Be- 
come of His Dreams.” 

Later, a bronze star will be placed in the 
cement at the spot where Dr. King fell. 

Nearly 3000 persons overflowed the motel 
courtyard, parking lot, and swimming pool 
area to attend the memorial service. 

Helmeted Memphis police ringed the area, 
some with carbines over their shoulders, 
Policemen were stationed on rooftops, includ- 
ing that of the rooming house across the 
street from the motel, where Dr. King’s 
assassin took aim. 

First came the singing and clapping of the 
old spirituals. Then came the old civil rights 
songs, but with a new stepped-up beat as if 
to mirror a new cadence of militancy in the 
nonviolent movement. 

“Which Side Are You On, Boy?” the crowd 
sang. Several times the people broke into a 
new chant: “Whose our leader? Abernathy, 
Abernathy.” 

When Mr. Abernathy came forward to 
speak on the balcony, the crowd hushed. 

With his Southern Baptist pulpit style, Mr. 
Abernathy led the people in responsive read- 


g. 
Then the Rev. A. D. King, the only brother 
of the slain civil rights leader, came forth 
and said just one sentence: 
“From this spot today, we march around 
the walls of America’s Jericho, and we march 
until the walls come tumbling down.” 


JUVENILES HARASSING MERCHANTS 


A number of Seventh Street merchants are 
complaining that their stores have been the 
victims of continued harassment from juve- 
niles during the last two months. 

They charge that groups of from 4 to 15 
boys and girls, usually between the ages of 
8 and 16, run into their stores, go behind 
display counters, pulling merchandise off the 
shelves, and then run out. 

Sometimes they get on buses and at other 
times continue their rampages up and down 
the streets, harassing other businesses, 

Stores in other sections of the city have 
been losing plate glass windows, late at night, 
to vandals, who often don’t take anything. 

Among stores that have reported window 
break-ins recently are the Whelan Drug 
Store, Connecticut and Rhode Island Ave- 
nues nw., Tuesday night and last night; 
Stewart Men's Clothes, 916 F. st. nw.; Wood- 
ward & Lothrop, 11th and F Streets nw., and 
Capitol Gift Shop, 1404 G st. nw. 

The vandals who broke the gift shop win- 
dow also took jewelry valued at $200, accord- 
ing to police. 

A group of downtown businessmen have 
visited Capt. John Dials, commander of the 
First Precinct, asking fer increased police 
protection for their concerns in the form of 
more policemen on foot patrols. 

Merchants interviewed in the 600 and 700 
blocks of 7th Street said the rampaging gangs 
usually come in the afternoon around 3 
o'clock. Seventh and F and 7th and G Streets 
are major bus-transfer points. 

Sometimes they go into the stores while 
waiting at the bus stops, and just stand 
around until they see the bus coming, then 
engage in vandalism and run out to the 
buses. 

“We don’t want to hurt them,” one mer- 
chant who asked that his name not be used 
said, “because they're usually so young. But 
something has to be done. I honestly don’t 
know what to do and we can’t honestly ex- 
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pect the police to give us complete protec- 
tion.” 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


LAW AND ORDER 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
it was not my privilege to hear all of the 
statement made by the distinguished 
junior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
Byrd] concerning the subject of law 
and order, but I would say, without hav- 
ing heard all of it, that I am confident I 
would agree with most, if not all, of it. 

The fact is, while he was making his 
statement, I was called from the Cham- 
ber to meet with some outstanding citi- 
zens of the State of California for a dis- 
cussion on a completely different matter. 
Let me say to the Senator from West 
Virginia that they went out of their way 
to express their admiration for the cour- 
age of the Senator from West Virginia 
in speaking in favor of law and order no 
matter who might or might not like it. 

I think, Mr. President, that it might 
be well to report briefly on the call of 
the Reverend Abernathy and his group 
to talk to the Senate leadership. It was 
not my privilege to be present, of course, 
when they talked with the leadership on 
the House side. 

The Reverend Abernathy, Mr. Andrew 
Young, and the other members of their 
party were polite and courteous. They ex- 
plained their attitude toward the poverty 
question and indicated they thought that 
more should be done about housing, and 
that more should be done to provide for 
the needy. No mention whatever was 
made of the negative income tax pro- 
posal which I thought might be discussed. 
There was some mention of the fact that 
Congress had passed a welfare freeze 
provision as part of the social security 
bill last year. I explained to the Reverend 
Abernathy and his group that we realized 
the problem involved in that the adminis- 
tration had not yet been able to imple- 
ment plans for day-care centers and 
work training programs as we had hoped 
would be the case, but that we had passed 
an amendment as a part of the revenue 
bill, which is in conference between the 
Senate and the House, which would re- 
peal the welfare freeze. The purpose of 
that amendment is to make sure that 
no hardship would be worked upon any- 
one. 

There was some discussion of the prob- 
lem of a mother with a dependent child 
being expected to work if she could work. 

I explained to Reverend Abernathy 
and his group that it is the highest form 
of charity to help people help themselves, 
to help themselves to be self-reliant, self- 
supporting, and highly regarded citizens 
of their community, rather than merely 
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to encourage them to be welfare clients 
for their entire lifetime and the lifetimes 
of their children. 

There was some misunderstanding 
about what the provision was. Reverend 
Abernathy and his group seemed to be of 
the impression that that provision would 
require a mother of infant children to 
work. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that I may have 
3 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. That was not 
what we provided in last year’s social se- 
curity amendments at all. As a matter of 
fact, the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Curtis] offered an amendment to the 
bill, when we voted it through, which 
clearly specified that no one was going 
to require that a mother leave an infant 
child in order to earn bread and milk for 
the family. Congressional and adminis- 
trative policy is that only in a situation 
where someone was available to look 
after the child and when that child 
would be properly cared for would a 
mother be expected to work. 

As a matter of fact, Louisiana has 
often been described as a welfare State 
because we have been so liberal with our 
welfare program; but in Louisiana we 
have always insisted that if a mother has 
a job available to her, she would have to 
take that job. We refer her to the job 
and the mother is expected to earn her 
own keep if someone is able to take care 
of the child. We have been criticized for 
being too liberal in our welfare program, 
but we have always had that provision. 
We have always expected people to help 
themselves. The program was to help 
those who were not able to help them- 
selves. 

There has been a considerable amount 
of misunderstanding of the views of the 
Senator from Louisiana in spite of the 
fact that I have done my best to make 
them clear, I want to make them clear 
again, I explained to the group that inso- 
far as they exercise their rights as citi- 
zens to petition Congress, they are to be 
applauded for coming to Washington 
and urging that more be done for the less 
fortunate and those they feel have been 
neglected. They will find much sympathy 
among us as long as they proceed in that 
fashion. But if they permit the group to 
get out of hand, if they permit it to turn 
to riots, as happened in Washington last 
month, or to the kind of lawlessness that 
occurred in Memphis, or to the kind of 
mischief that has occurred in other areas, 
they will not help their cause. They will 
not help the poor, because they will stir 
up a great amount of wrath among law- 
abiding citizens who believe in law and 
order, 

I raised a point—I regret Reverend 
Abernathy has not done anything about 
it—which I thought his group could ex- 
plain to us. In the State of Louisiana, in 
front of quite a number of homes, par- 
ticularly homes of Negro citizens, there 
is a black flag or a piece of black cloth 
or crepe. In most instances, the black 
flag is there because a person living in 
that home has been intimidated. Some- 
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one has called on the telephone and said, 
“Either you put a black flag in front of 
your home or we will burn down your 
home.” What is it for? It is supposed to 
imply that the house is in mourning for 
Rev. Martin Luther King. I would ap- 
plaud anyone expressing mourning or 
wearing a black armband or having a 
flag at half mast, anything that would 
express regret and mourning for some- 
one for whom they had had respect and 
admiration and love. That is proper. But 
when someone receives a call which says, 
“Now, either you put a black flag out 
there or we will burn your house down,” 
that is not respect; that is disrespect. 

I explained that to Reverend Aber- 
nathy, who said that Dr. Martin Luther 
King would never have approved of any- 
thing like that, and that he did not ap- 
prove of it. 

It just came to my attention that ladies 
whom I know have received this kind 
of threatening phone call, and some of 
them have been terrified. Across the 
street from my home there is an invalid 
man who has someone by to help him 
with his needs. That man must be helped 
to bed at night. This help goes home. 
That man was threatened and terrified, 
and for good reason. If they burned his 
house down, that man would be power- 
less to leave. He would be killed, just as 
people were killed in the riots in Wash- 
ington when someone threw a firebomb 
into a store and some fine Negro citizens 
were trapped there, unable to escape. 
That is lawlessness. That is intimidation. 
It hurts the cause that these people hope 
to promote. 

Reverend Abernathy told me he is 
against such behavior. I told him that, in 
my judgment, he should denounce it. 

Mr. McCLELLAN, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Reverend Aber- 
nathy tells the Senator he is against such 
things as that, and yet I heard him last 
night on television say, “We are coming 
to Washington, and the Reverend King 
said his policy was when he came here 
that he was going to shake Washington 
up.” He said, “Now we are going up there 
and we are going to turn it upside down 
and downside up.” 

Is that the expression of someone who 
wants peace and tranquillity? Is that the 
expression of someone who does not be- 
lieve in intimidation and force and vio- 
lence? Not in my book. 

If the Senator will yield a little fur- 
ther, I am saying to the Senator that 
the whole pattern of our social life today, 
political, economic and in almost every 
other way, is to get what you want by 
threats and intimidation and coercion, 
not by persuasion and reason and logic 
and due process, but “intimidate them 
and make them do it.” 

When I heard that last night on tele- 
vision, that signaled to me that there was 
not much credibility in the claim that 
“we do not want any violence and we do 
not believe in these gs.” 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have an ad- 
ditional 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I appreciate 
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what the Senator from Arkansas has 
said. I saw Reverend Abernathy on tele- 
vision a couple of weeks ago. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Did the Senator see 
him last night? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I did not see 
him last night, I regret to say, but I did 
hear Reverend Abernathy make a state- 
ment to a screaming crowd that he would 
lead a movement to Washington and 
that he would turn this place upside 
down and downside up. 

Then I saw Reverend Abernathy on the 
“Today” show a few days later. On the 
“Today” show he was as responsible, as 
gentlemanly, and as dignified as anyone 
could ask. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. When the Senator 
heard what he said before a crowd, he 
could not possibly conceive, could he, that 
it would have no impact in inflaming that 
crowd to come up here for the purpose 
he said, when he said it without any 
qualification? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The way it 
sounded before the crowd, someone could 
interpret it to mean “Let’s have a riot 
that will make the last riot look like 
play.” 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Then they say, “We 
do not mean riot.” As long as they put 
on demonstrations to incite people to 
civil disobedience and lawlessness, they 
will never convince me they do not be- 
lieve in violence. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. What the 
Senator says, of course, makes sense. 

When I saw the Reverend Abernathy 
on the “Today” program, I thought he 
spoke with admirable restraint. He said, 
“Well, now, just a minute”’—in a very 
dignified, quiet, conversational tone that 
would make one instinctively like the 
man—he said, “Now, just one moment.” 
He said, “I did say I propose to turn 
this Nation upside down; but I also said 
I wanted to turn it rightside up.” 

The way he explained it would tend to 
allay one’s fears. 

But now to say those same words in 
a different way or in a different context 
might mean something entirely differ- 
ent. And if those words are really meant 
to intimidate, I for one do not intend to 
be intimidated. However, if this Gov- 
ernment is going to back up a chief of 
police who says he will not shoot felons 
when they burn a place down, so be it. 
Let us just see what is really intended. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield, just for a 
correction? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I know 
the Senator wants the Recorp to be cor- 
rect. He referred to a statement which 
was made not by the Chief of Police, but 
by the Director of Public Safety. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Mur- 
phy, I believe the Senator was speaking 
of. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Yes. If this 
Government wants to support a position 
that will let someone burn down the very 
Capitol Building itself before force is 
employed to stop him. I will do what I 
can in my meager way to save the Capitol 
Building. It is, admittedly, difficult to pit 
a glass of water against a firebomb or a 
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half-gallon bottle of gasoline. But I will 
do what I can to try to save this beautiful 
old building. 

But if they want to burn it down, Mr. 
President, and if the Mayor of this city 
and the Director of Public Safety do not 
see fit to defend this Government with 
the proper degree of force, then, as I 
have said before, it is just too bad. I will 
then vote to move the Capital away from 
this Federal City to one of the sovereign 
States which has a Governor who has the 
courage to enforce the law. In Louisiana 
we have such a Governor. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. How can the Gov- 
ernor enforce the law, if the President 
takes the power away from him? I do 
not quite agree with the Senator. I think 
there should be the power in a govern- 
ment—and I know there is that power 
in this Government today—to protect it- 
self. This Government is not impotent 
from any lack of physical power or lack 
of legal power to protect itself. If there is 
any impotence, it is in the lack of cour- 
age and will to do it. We can, if we will, 
protect this Capital. 

Do you know what I think? I think the 
President of the United States should 
make the positive statement, and let it 
ring out across the land, for all to hear, 
that there will be no rioting in this city, 
and that they will not tear it up, upside 
down or downside up, and if they come 

ere with that purpose, they will meet 
with sufficient resistance to prevent it, or 
to quell it if it starts. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
that is the way it would be handled in 
Louisiana. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. That is how it ought 
to be handled anywhere in America, or 
anywhere under law and order. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I quite agree 
with the Senator. But much as I admire 
the Senator—and I know of no man in 
this body I admire more than the able 
senior Senator from Arkansas—I believe 
the Senator is somewhat in error when 
he says that a Governor of a State could 
not save this Capitol if it were located in 
his State. Our Governor would save it, 
anyway. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Is this not an aw- 
fully sad commentary on the state of 
affairs in this grand country of ours, 
when we find ourselves saying that if the 
Federal Government cannot do it, we 
have a Governor in Louisiana who can? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Yes, we have, 
and I am proud to say it. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I join the Senator; 
I, too, am proud of his Governor, if he 
has the power to save the capital. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. If we move 
the capital down there he will save it, 
Mr. President. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. If they burn it down, 
as the Senator says, Iam willing to move 
it somewhere where they can protect it. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I am proud 
to say that we have a good Governor 
in Louisiana, who knows how to handle 
things like that so that nobody gets hurt 
or shot. Police are employed to keep 
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law and order with whatever force is 
necessary. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. But that is police 
brutality. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. But it works. 
It is very effective. 

We had a parallel situation that hap- 
pened in Louisiana. Initially, it received 
a lot of publicity, and then its news value 
evaporated, because nobody got hurt, no- 
body was shot, and no houses were 
burned. 

What happened was that some people 
who had previously been getting a lot of 
publicity in Bogalusa, La., decided that 
the publicity value of their movement 
was being dissipated, so they decided to 
march on the capital at Baton Rouge. 

Unfortunately, they decided to march 
through an area where the Ku Klux 
Klan was the strongest; so the Governor 
called out his State police. When the 
marchers went through the area of the 
State where the Ku Klux Klan was the 
strongest, the State police had some dif- 
ficulty in keeping the Ku Klux Klan off 
the marchers, as a result of which the 
members of the Ku Klux Klan received 
enough injuries to cause them to give up 
any ideas they might have had of at- 
tacking the State policemen. 

Then the Governor made a television 
announcement to the marchers, saying: 

I want to tell you folks, it is perfectly all 
right for you to hold a demonstration on 
these Capitol steps, as long as you don’t do 
any mischief. As you know, my State police 
inflicted injuries to others in order to pros 
tect you during the course of your march, 
but I want you to know that those same 
guns that were turned against the Ku Klux 
Klan would have to be employed against 
any one of your people who tries to burn, 
shoot, or cut. I have instructed the police 
to shoot quick. 


Those were his words: “Shoot quick.” 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. And he 
added 

cee McCLELLAN. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. They did not have 
much of a riot, did they? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. There was no 
riot. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Because they un- 
derstood. They were told by somebody 
who meant what he said, and they un- 
derstood that language, and they did not 
do it. 

If they are told that about Washing- 
ton, D.C., by someone with the authority, 
in language they cannot misunderstand, 
and told by someone who means it, with 
the power of this Government at his dis- 
posal, it will not happen in the Nation’s 
Capital. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Senator 
is correct. And permit me to say further, 
Mr. President, that the Governor of 
Louisiana did not have to call out his 
National Guard. He had the Ku Klux 
Klan meeting on one side of town and 
the marchers meeting on the other side 
of town, each seeking to be inflamed 
against the other, and nothing happened. 

It can be done. It is just a matter 
of people having the wisdom and the 
courage to enforce the law. 
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Again I say that if these people want 
to come here and present their petition 
to Congress properly, they will receive 
every courtesy, every cooperation, and 
every kindness as far as I am concerned. 
They can sit there in the gallery and 
watch Congress and listen to Congress 
discuss their suggestions. 

I am sure that some Members of Con- 
gress will be willing to offer amendments 
to implement the suggestions of these 
people, whether those amendments are 
accepted or rejected. However, if those 
people do not have in mind obeying the 
law, but have in mind creating disorder 
and lawlessness, I think the time will 
have come—and the people will settle for 
no less, as far as who represent them 
are concerned—for Congress to show 
that it is not made up of people who will 
be intimidated. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
wholeheartedly agree. If they want to 
come and present their petitions with 
respect to their grievances, and if those 
petitions are presented by people who ob- 
serve the due processes of democracy in 
a free society, and some of the grievances 
are legitimate, I do not think that a Sen- 
ator, a Representative, or any person 
with any authority in Government will 
refuse to give them attention. I think 
we will all try to understand their prob- 
lems and try to help resolve them. 

What is happening in America today, 
however—and I have just heard this 
afternoon a very eloquent discussion by 
the distinguished Senator from Colorado 
about what is happening on university 
and college campuses today—instead of 
following the usual course of petition and 
peaceful persuasion in seeking remedies 
for grievances, the practice today is to 
do it by intimidation, threats, violence, 
and blackmail, and by subjecting people 
to humiliation, discomfort, pain, and 
suffering in order to get what people 
want. 

I do not believe in that practice. I do 
not believe our Government can survive 
if it is tolerated. I do not think that our 
society can survive if we continue to 
tolerate it. 

The time has come when we have to 
draw the line. We should hear their pleas 
and legislate to help them as far as we 
can. But I agree with the Senator. I do 
not think that any Senator should be 
intimidated. 

The people can come and sit in the 
galleries. They can come to our offices 
and present their cases. That is well and 
good. However, they say that they will 
come here, block traffic, sit down on the 
bridges, and disrupt the Government. 

The leader has said: 

We will go up there and stay there. And 
until we get what we want, there won’t be 
any more business attended to. 


That is a threat. That is intimidation. 
In my book that is an attempt at black- 
mail. I hope we will not yield to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that I may be 
permitted to continue for an additional 
2 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I agree with the distinguished Senator 
from Arkansas. If this group wants to 
present its arguments, its suggestions, 
and its petitions to Congress, as the 
chairman of one of the committees that 
would consider some of the legislation, 
I would be very glad to call the commit- 
tee together to hear them. 

I will see that they are courteously 
heard. Their conduct has been most 
courteous and polite thus far. 

If the people want to come here politely 
and properly to present their case as they 
did to the leaders of the Senate, we shall 
be happy to have them. 

If they really want, however, to resort 
to intimidation, as has been suggested, 
they would make a serious mistake by 
doing so and would be doing a grave in- 
justice to themselves and to those for 
whom they purport to speak. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate the following letters, which 
were referred as indicated: 


REPORT OF EXPORT-IMPORT BANK OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


A letter from the Secretary of the Export- 
Import Bank of the United States, reporting, 
pursuant to law, the amount of Export-Im- 
port Bank insurance and guarantees issued 
in February and March 1968 in connection 
with U.S. exports to Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Rumania, and Yugoslavia; to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 


REPORT ON NATIONAL ATMOSPHERIC SCIENCES 
PROGRAM 


A letter from the Director, Office of 
Science and Technology, transmitting for 
the information of the Congress, a report 
entitled “National Atmospheric Sciences 
Program—Fiscal Year 1969” prepared by the 
Interdepartmental Committee for Atmos- 
pheric Sciences of the Federal Council for 
Science and Technology (with an accompany- 
ing report); to the Committee on Commerce. 


REPORTS OF COMPTROLLER GENERAL 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on the audit of the Export-Im- 
port Bank of Washington, fiscal year 1967, 
dated May 1, 1968 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report of revised practices needed for 
acquiring control of sites for leased postal 
facilities, Post Office Department, dated 
May 1, 1968 (with an accompanying report) ; 
to the Committee on Government Operations. 

NATION'S PRIVATE PENSION SYSTEM 

A letter from the Secretary of Labor, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to pro- 
vide additional protection for the rights of 
participants in private pension plans, to 
establish minimum standards for vesting and 
funding of private pension plans, to provide 
an insurance program guaranteeing plan 
termination protection, and for other pur- 
poses (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 
The following report of a committee 
was submitted: 


By Mr. PELL, from the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, with an amendment: 
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H.R. 11308. An act to amend the National 
Foundation on the Arts and the Humanities 
Act of 1965 (Rept. No. 1103). 


EXECUTIVE REPORT OF A COM- 
MITTEE 


As in executive session, 
The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. LONG of Louisiana, from the Com- 
mittee on Finance: 

Wilbur J. Cohen, of Michigan, to be Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare; 

John R. Petty, of New York, to be an As- 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury; 

William M. Drennen, of West Virginia, to 
be a judge of the Tax Court of the United 
States; 

William M. Fay, of Pennsylvania, to be a 
judge of the Tax Court of the United States; 

C. Moxley Featherston, of Virginia, to be 
a judge of the Tax Court of the United States; 
and 

Charles R. Simpson, of Illinois, to be a 
judge of the Tax Court of the United States. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were in- 
troduced, read the first time, and, by 
unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 

By Mr. MILLER: 

S. 3428. A bill to provide for improved 
employee-management relations in the Fed- 
eral service, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. MILLER when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. - 

S. 3429. A bill to revise the boundaries of 
the Badlands National Monument in the 
State of South Dakota, to authorize ex- 
changes of land mutually beneficial to the 
Oglala Sioux Tribe and the United States, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Munpt when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

S. 3430. A bill to amend the Federal Avia- 
tion Act of 1958 in order to provide for cer- 
tain requirements with respect to the instal- 
lation of downed aircraft rescue transmitters 
on civil aircraft; to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

(See the remarks of Mr, MacGnuson when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. HOLLAND: 

S. 3431. A bill for the relief of Dr. Hector 
Humberto Tomas Haces Hernandez; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McGOVERN: 

S. 3432. A bill to amend the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act, as reenacted and amended 
by the Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act 
of 1937, as amended, and for other purposes; 

S. 3433. A bill to amend the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act, as reenacted and amended 
by the Agricultural Marketing Agreement 
of 1937, as amended, and for other purposes; 

S. 3434. A bill to amend the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act, as reenacted and amended 
by the Agricultural Marketing Agreement 
Act of 1937, as amended, and for other pur- 
poses; and 

S. 3435. A bill to amend the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act, as reenacted and amended 
by the Agricultural Marketing Agreement 
Act of 1937, as amended, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 
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By Mr. SPARKMAN (by request, for 
himself, Mr. Proxmire, and Mr. BEN- 
NETT) : 

S. 3436. A bill to provide for the appoint- 
ment of the Federal Savings and Loan In- 
surance Corporation as receiver, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

(See the remarks of Mr. BENNETT when 
Mr. SPARKMAN introduced the above bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. CHURCH (for himself, Mr. 
MCGOVERN, Mr. MANSFIELD, and Mr. 
METCALF) : 

S.J. Res. 168. A joint resolution to author- 
ize temporally funding of the Emergency 
Credit Revolving Fund; to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

(See the remarks of Mr. CourcH when he 
introduced the above joint resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 


S. 3428—INTRODUCTION OF BILL TO 
BE CITED AS THE “FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEE LABOR-MANAGEMENT 
ACT” 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce for appropriate reference, a bill 
entitled “The Federal Employee-Labor 
Management Act” and ask that the bill 
be printed in the Recorp. 

The bill I have introduced, to be cited 
as the “Federal Employee Labor-Man- 
agement Act,” is designed to provide for 
improved employee-management rela- 
tions in the Federal service. 

In its statement of policy, my bill 
points out that due to the conflict be- 
tween the right to strike on the part of 
employees and the public interest that 
governmental services not be inter- 
rupted, it is essential that Federal em- 
ployees be provided a prompt and fair 
method of settling their grievances. 

The statement of policy also provides 
that the right of employees of the Fed- 
eral Government and the officers or rep- 
resentatives of a union or organization 
of employees to present grievances with- 
out restraint, coercion, interference, in- 
timidation, or reprisal is recognized and 
encouraged; and violation of this right 
on the part of any administrative official 
is contrary to the public interest. 

Provision is made for the Secretary 
of Labor, with the approval of the Civil 
Service Commission, to promulgate rules 
and regulations to be followed by the 
executive agencies in developing and 
administering labor-management pro- 
grams. Also, the Department of Labor, 
with the approval of the Civil Service 
Commission, is to prepare standards of 
conduct for unions or organizations of 
Government employees and a code of 
fair labor practices in employee-man- 
agement relations in the Federal service 
with a view to securing uniform and ef- 
fective policies and procedures. 

The grievance procedure I have out- 
lined in my bill would provide for the 
services of the Federal Mediation and 
Conciliation Service; and if these were 
not fruitful, then a party to the con- 
troversy could invoke the services of a 
labor-management relations panel. This 
panel would consist of three members: 
one nominated by the union or organiza- 
tion of Government employees; or, if an 
aggrieved employee is not a member of 
such union or organization, then one 
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nominated by him; one member repre- 
senting the management level of the 
executive agency; and one member ap- 
pointed by the Civil Service Commission 
from outside the Federal Government 
who has experience in the labor-man- 
agement field and possesses a reputation 
for impartiality. 

The makeup of such a panel insures 
that the public will be represented, that 
the employee or union will be repre- 
sented, and that the management level of 
the agency will be represented. Also, 
the representation of both the em- 
ployee or union side and the man- 
agement side will be agency oriented, so 
that problems and conditions peculiar 
to the agency will be recognized and 
taken into consideration—a point that 
is frequently overlooked by proposals to 
establish an arbitration panel com- 
pletely divorced from any Federal agency. 

Appropriate exceptions are made in 
the case of Federal agencies having to 
do with intelligence, investigative, or 
security functions, and in the case of 
the office of the President. 

Mr. President, if legislation such as 
this is acted on favorably, I believe it 
would represent a great step forward—a 
long overdue step, I might add—toward 
improving the employee-management 
climate of our Federal Government. I 
hope that all interested people will sup- 
port its earliest consideration by the 
committee. 

THE PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 3428) to provide for im- 
proved employee-management relations 
in the Federal service, and for other pur- 
poses, introduced by Mr. MILLER, was 
received, read twice by its title, referred 
to the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, and ordered to be printed in 
the RECORD, as follows: 

S. 3428 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Federal Employee 
Labor-Management Act“. 

LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 

Sec. 2, (a) Chapter 71 of title 5, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subchapter: 

“SUBCHAPTER III—LABOR-MANAGEMENT 
RELATIONS 
“§ 7161. Policy 

“(a) Due to the conflict between the right 
to strike on the part of employees and the 
public interest that governmental services 
not be interrupted, it is essential that Fed- 
eral employees be provided a prompt and fair 
method of settling their grievances. 

“(b) The right of employees of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States and the officers 
or representatives of a union or organiza- 
tion of such employees to present grievances 
without restraint, coercion, interference, in- 
timidation, or reprisal is recognized and en- 
couraged. Violation of this right on the part 
of any administrative official is contrary to 
the public interest and shall be cause for ap- 
propriate disciplinary action on the part of 
the executive agency concerned. 


7162. Definitions 

“For the purposes of this subchapter— 

“(1) ‘grievance’ means a complaint by any 
employee in the executive branch of the Gov- 
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ernment of the United States against the 
management of an executive agency, concern- 
ing the effect, interpretation, application, 
claim of breach, or violation of any law, rule, 
or regulation governing conditions of employ- 
ment, which the head of an executive agency 
has the authority to correct; and 

“(2) ‘union or organization of Government 
employees’ means any national organization 
or its affiliates, made up in whole or in part of 
employees of the Government of the United 
States, in which the employees participate 
and pay dues, and which has as one of its 
basic and central purposes dealing with the 
management of an executive agency con- 
cerning conditions of employment, but shall 
not include any organization whose basic 
purpose is solely social, fraternal, or limited 
to a single special interest objective which is 
only incidentally related to conditions of 
employment; and shall not include any 
organization which, by ritualistic practice, 
constitutional or bylaws prescription, by 
tacit agreement among its members or other- 
wise, denies membership because of race, 
color, religion, national origin, preferential 
or nonpreferential civil service status, or 
any organization sponsored by a department, 
agency, activity, organization, or facility of 
the Government of the United States; and 

“(3) ‘conditions of employment’ shall in- 
clude, but not be limited to, working condi- 
tions, work schedules, work procedures, au- 
tomation, safety, transfers, job classifications 
and assignments, details, promotional pro- 
cedures, demotions, rates of pay, reassign- 
ments, reduction in force, hours of work, dis- 
ciplinary actions, and such other matters as 
may be specified by law, rule, or regulation. 
“§ 7163, Labor-management programs 

“(a) The Secretary of Labor, with the ap- 
proval of the Civil Service Commission, is 
authorized and directed to promulgate rules 
and regulations not inconsistent with the 
provisions of this subchapter to be followed 
by executive agencies in developing and ad- 
ministering labor-management programs. 

“(b) Upon a finding by the Commission 
that an executive agency has failed to de- 
velop an adequate labor-management pro- 
gram or has permitted administrative viola- 
tions of such program to occur, the Secretary 
of Labor shall, with the approval of the 
Commission, develop an adequate labor- 
management program and/or administer such 
a program in such agency until satisfactory 
evidence is produced by the agency that the 
deficiency has been eliminated. 

“§ 7164. Fair labor practices 

“The Department of Labor, with the ap- 
proval of the Civil Service Commission, shall 
prepare (1) standards of conduct for unions 
or organizations of Government employees, 
and (2) a code of fair labor practices in em- 
ployee-management relations in the Federal 
service appropriate to assist in securing the 
uniform and effective implementation of the 
policies, rights, and responsibilities described 
in this subchapter. 

“§ 7165. Grievance procedure 

“In the case of disputes resulting from un- 
resolved grievances, or from disagreement 
between a union or organization of Govern- 
ment employees and an Executive agency 
over the policies enumerated in section 7161 
(b) of this title, the following procedure 
shall be followed: 

“(1) Any party may invoke the services of 
the Federal Mediation and Conciliation Sery- 
ice which shall immediately assign one or 
more of its mediators to work with the parties 
using every effort to bring the parties to an 
agreement. 

“(2) If such efforts to bring about an ami- 
cable settlement through mediation and con- 
ciliation are unsuccessful, then a party to 
the controversy is authorized to invoke the 
services of a labor-management relations 
panel, hereinafter provided for. 

“(3)(A) The Civil Service Commission 
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shall appoint a labor-management relations 
panel for each dispute which has not been 
settled through mediation and conciliation. 
The panel shall consist of the following three 
members: 

“(i) one member nominated by the union 
or organization of Government employees 
representing the employee or employees in- 
volved in the grievance, or, if an employee is 
not a member of a union or organization of 
Government employees, one member nomi- 
nated by the employee; 

“(ii) one member representing the man- 
agement level of the Executive agency; and 

“(iii) one member who is not receiving 
compensation from the Govermment of the 
United States and who has experience in the 
labor-management field and possesses a repu- 
tation for impartiality. 

“(B) Each member of the panel who is ap- 
pointed from private life shall receive $100 
for each day (including travel time) during 
which he is engaged in the actual perform- 
ance of his duties as a member of the panel. 
A member of the panel who is an officer or 
employee of the Government of the United 
States shall receive no additional compensa- 
tion. All members of the panel shall be re- 
imbursed for travel, subsistence, and other 
necessary expenses incurred by them in the 
performance of such duties. 

“(4) After its services have been invoked, 
the panel shall assist the parties in arriving 
at a settlement through whatever voluntary 
methods and procedures it may consider to 
be appropriate. 

“(5) If the panel is unable to assist the 
parties to arrive at a settlement through 
other means, it shall promptly hold hearings 
at which both parties shall be given a full 
opportunity to present their case. 

“(6) After the hearings have concluded, 
the panel shall, as soon as possible, render its 
decision in writing on the matters in dis- 
pute. This decision shall be promptly served 
upon the parties to the proceeding and shall 
be final and binding upon all parties. 

“(7) Employees of the Government of the 
United States who participate on behalf of 
any party in any phase of the panel proceed- 
ing shall be free to do so without suffering 
any loss in pay. All such employees shall be 
free from restraint, coercion, interference, in- 
timidation, or reprisal for their participation. 
“§ 7166. Exemptions 

“(a) This subchapter shall not apply to— 

“(1) the Federal Bureau of Investigation; 

(2) the Central Intelligence Agency; 

“(3) The office of the President of the 
United States; or 

(4) an Executive agency, or to an office, 
bureau or entity within such agency, pri- 
marily performing intelligence, investigative, 
or security functions, if the head of the Ex- 
ecutive agency determines that the provi- 
sions of this sub-chapter cannot be applied 
in a manner consistent with national se- 
curity requirements and considerations. 

“(b) When the head of an Executive agency 
deems it necessary to the effective perform- 
ance of the agency’s duties, and subject to 
such conditions as he may prescribe, he may 
suspend any provision of this sub-chapter 
with respect to any agency installation or 
activity which is located outside of the 
United States.” 

(b) The analysis of chapter 71 of title 5, 
United States Code, immediately preceding 
section 7101, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following: 

“SUBCHAPTER III—LABOR-MANAGEMENT 
RELATIONS 
“Sec. 
“7161. 
“7162. 
7168. 
“7164. 
“7165. 
“7166, 


Policy. 

Definitions. 
Labor-Management programs. 
Fair labor practices. 
Grievance procedure. 
Exemptions.”. 
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S. 3429—INTRODUCTION OF BILL 
FOR INDIAN JUSTICE 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I am to- 
day introducing legislation which repre- 
sents the fruits of long and arduous ne- 
gotiations in resolving the competing 
claims for the use of excess Federal lands 
in the Pine Ridge Aerial Gunnery Range 
located in Shannon County, S. Dak. Some 
months ago the Defense Department de- 
clared 253,100 acres excess to its needs 
resulting in conflicting requests for the 
land. This bill provides for transfer of 
that land to the Secretary of the Interior. 

The history of the gunnery range goes 
back to 1942 when the Government ac- 
quired nece.sary land to establish an 
area for bombing and aerial gunnery 
training for personnel stationed at the 
Rapid City Air Force Base and other 
bases across the country. In a patriotic 
effort to assist the war effort during the 
early years of that war, individual In- 
dians, the Oglala Sioux Tribe, and other 
landowners agreed to facilitate transfer 
of the necessary land located on the Pine 
Ridge Indian Reservation to the Federal 
Government for that purpose. During 
negotiations Indian landowners were 
told that they could get their land back 
when the war was over and the land was 
not needed for the gunnery range. 

Following the Defense Department’s 
determination that it no longer needed 
the bulk of the land within the boun- 
daries of the gunnery range, the former 
Indian landowners, the Oglala Sioux 
Tribe, sought portions of the land in- 
volved. In addition, the Department of 
Interior wanted part of the excess gun- 
nery range lands for inclusion in a pro- 
posed enlargement of the Badlands Na- 
tional Monument which lies adjacent to 
the gunnery range and to the Indian 
reservation. Finally the Air Force was 
interested in affecting an exchange of 
raced for an area being leased from our 
tribe. 

This bill proposed by the Department 
of the Interior provides an adequate ac- 
commodation of these diverse interests. 
The moral obligation to the Indian land- 
owners would be discharged by giving 
them or their heirs the opportunity to 
reacquire their lands or substitute lands. 
The Badlands National Monument 
boundaries will be enlarged to include 
additional spectacularly scenic lands 
that should be a part of that area set 
aside for the enjoyment of the American 
public. The tribe will get any excess gun- 
nery range land not purchased by for- 
mer owners. 

The land transactions authorized by 
this bill will require no Federal appro- 
priation except for the cost incurred by 
the Park Service in acquiring easements 
for the Badlands Monument on approxi- 
mately 10,000 acres of land outside the 
gunnery range. These easements will be 
needed primarily for the construction of 
roads. The costs for the enlarged monu- 
ment area will reach approximately $9 
million over a 5-year period. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
may be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 
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The bill (S. 3429) to revise the bound- 
aries of the Badlands National Monu- 
ment in the State of South Dakota, to 
authorize exchanges of land mutually 
beneficial to the Oglala Sioux Tribe and 
the United States, and for other pur- 
poses, introduced by Mr. MUNDT, was 
received, read twice by its title, referred 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

S. 3429 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in 
order to include lands of outstanding scenic 
and scientific character in the Badlands Na- 
tional Monument, the boundaries of the 
monument are revised as generally depicted 
on the map entitled “Badlands National 
Monument“, numbered NM-BL—7021B, dated 
August 1967, which is on file and available 
for public inspection in the offices of the 
National Park Service, Department of the 
Interior. The Secretary of the Interior may 
make minor adjustments in the boundaries, 
but the total acreage in the monument may 
not exceed the acreage within the boundaries 
depicted on the map referred to herein. 
Lands within the boundaries of the monu- 
ment that are acquired by the United States 
shall be subject to the laws and regulations 
applicable to the monument. 

Sec. 2. (a) Subject to the provisions of 
subsection (b) hereof, the Secretary of the 
Interior may, within the boundaries of the 
monument, acquire lands and interests in 
lands by donation, purchase with donated or 
appropriate funds, or exchange, except that 
any lands or interests in lands owned by the 
State of South Dakota, a political subdivi- 
sion thereof, or the Oglala Sioux Tribe of 
South Dakota may be acquired only with the 
consent of owner. Notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, lands and interests in 
lands located within the monument under 
the administrative jurisdiction of any other 
Federal agency may be transferred to the 
administrative jurisdiction of the Secretary 
without a transfer of funds. 

(b) As to lands located within the bound- 
aries of the monument but outside the 
boundaries of the gunnery range referred to 
in section 3 hereof, the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior may acquire only rights-of-way and 
scenic easements, 

Sec. 3. Inasmuch as (A) most of the lands 
added to the Badlands National Monument 
by section 1 of this Act are inside the boun- 
daries of the Pine Ridge Sioux Indian Res- 
ervation, (B) such lands are also within 
a tract of land forty-three miles long and 
twelve and one-half miles wide which is in 
the northwestern part of such Indian res- 
ervation and has been used by the United 
States Air Force as a gunnery range since 
the early part of World War II, (C) the 
tribal lands within such gunnery range were 
leased by the Federal Government and the 
other lands within such gunnery range were 
purchased by the Federal Government from 
the individual owners (mostly Indians), (D) 
the Department of the Air Force has declared 
most of such gunnery range lands excess to 
its needs and such excess lands have been 
requested by the National Park Service un- 
der the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949, (E) the leased tribal 
lands and the excess lands within the en- 
larged Badlands National Monument are 
needed for the monument, (F) the other 
excess lands in such gunnery range should 
be restored to the former Indian owners of 
such lands, and (G) the tribe is unwilling 
to sell its tribal lands for inclusion in the 
national monument, but is willing to ex- 
change them or interests therein for the ex- 
cess gunnery range lands, which, insofar 
as the lands within the gunnery range for- 
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merly held by the tribe are concerned, should 
be returned to Indian ownership in any 
event, the Congress hereby finds that such 
exchange would be in the natiomal interest 
and authorizes the following actions: 

(a) All Federal lands and interests in 
lands within the Badlands Air Force gunnery 
range that are outside the boundaries of 
the monument and that heretofore or here- 
after are declared excess to the needs of the 
Department of the Air Force shall be trans- 
ferred to the administrative jurisdiction of 
the Secretary of the Interior without a trans- 
fer of funds. 

(b) Any former Indian owner of a tract 
of such land, whether title was held in trust 
or fee, may purchase such tract from the 
Secretary of the Interior under the follow- 
ing terms and conditions: 

(1) The purchase price shall be the total 
amount paid by the United States to ac- 
quire such tract and all interests therein, 
plus interest thereon from the date of ac- 
quisition at a rate determined by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury taking into consid- 
eration the average market yield of all out- 
standing marketable obligations of the 
United States at the time the tract was ac- 
quired by the United States, adjusted to 
the nearest one-eighth of 1 per centum. 

(2) Not less than $100 or 20 per centum of 
the purchase price, whichever is less, shall 
be paid at the time of purchase, and the 
balance shall be payable in not to exceed 
20 years with interest at a rate determined 
by the Secretary of the Treasury taking into 
account the current average market yield 
on outstanding marketable obligations of 
the United States with twenty years re- 
maining to date of maturity, adjusted to the 
nearest one-eighth of 1 per centum. 

(3) Title to the tract purchased shall be 
held in trust for the purchaser if it was held 
in trust status at the time the tract was ac- 
quired by the United States; otherwise, the 
title. to the tract purchased shall be con- 
veyed to the purchaser subject to a mortgage 
and such other security instruments as the 
Secretary deems appropriate. If a tract pur- 
chased under this subsection is offered for 
resale during the following ten-year period, 
the tribe must be given the first right to pur- 
chase it. 

(4) The unpaid balance of the purchase 
price shall be a lien against the land if the 
title is held in trust and against all rents, 
bonuses, and royalties received therefrom. 
In the event of default in the payment of 
any installment of the purchase price the 
Secretary may take such action to enforce 
the lien as he deems appropriate, including 
foreclosure and conveyance of the land to 
the Oglala Sioux Tribe. 

(5) An application to purchase the tract 
must be filed with the Secretary of the In- 
terior within one year from the date a no- 
tice is published in the Federal Register that 
the tract has been transferred to the jurisdic- 
tion of the Secretary. 

(6) No application may be filed by more 
than five of the former owners of an interest 
in the tract. If more than one such applica- 
tion is filed for a tract the applicants must 
agree on not more than five of the former 
owners who shall make the purchase, and 
failing such agreement all such applications 
for the tract shall be rejected by the Secre- 
tary. 


(7) “Former owner” means, for the pur- 
poses of subsection (b) of this section, each 
person from whom the United States ac- 
quired an interest in the tract, or if such 
person is deceased, his spouse, or if such 
spouse is deceased, his children. 

Sec. 4. (a) All Federal lands and interests 
in lands within the Badlands Air Force gun- 
nery range that are outside the boundaries 
of the movement, and that have been de- 
clared excess to the needs of the Department 
of the Air Force, and that are not purchased 
by former owners, under section 3(b), and 
all lands that have been acquired by the 
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United States under authority of title II of 
the National Industrial Recovery Act of June 
16, 1933 (48 Stat. 200), and subsequent relief 
Acts, situated within the Pine Ridge Indian 
Reservation, administrative jurisdiction over 
which has heretofore been transferred by the 
President from the Secretary of Agriculture 
to the Secretary of the Interior by Executive 
Order Numbered 7868, dated April 15, 1938, 
shall be subject to the following provisions 
of this section. 

(b) Any former Indian owner of land that 
is within the Badlands Air Force gunnery 
range and outside the boundaries of the 
monument and that has not been declared 
excess to the needs of the Department of the 
Air Force on the date of the enactment of 
this Act may, within the period specified in 
section 3(b)(5), elect (i) to purchase an 
available tract of land described in section 
4(a) of substantially the same value, or (ii) 
to purchase the tract formerly owned by 
him at such time as such tract is declared 
excess and transferred to the of 
the Interior as provided in section 3(a). 

(c) Any former Indian owner of a tract of 
land within the boundaries of the monument 
that was acquired by the United States for 
the Badlands Air Force gunnery range, and 
that is transferred to the Secretary of the In- 
terlor pursuant to section 2 of this Act, may, 
within the period specified in section 3(b) 
(5), elect (1) to acquire from the Secretary 
of the Interior a life estate in such tract at 
no cost, subject to restrictions on use that 
may be prescribed in regulations applicable 
to the monument, or (ii) to purchase an 
available tract of land described in section 
4(a) of substantially the same value. 

(d) Purchases under subsection (b) and 
clause (ii) of subsection (c) of this section 
shall be made on the terms provided in sec- 
tion 3(b). 

Sec. 5. (a) Title to all Federal lands and 
interests in lands within the boundaries of 
the Badlands Air Force gunnery range that 
are outside the boundaries of the monument, 
and that are transferred to the administra- 
tive jurisdiction of the Secretary of the In- 
terior as provided in section 3(a), including 
lands hereafter declared to be excess, and 
that are not selected under sections 3(b) or 4, 
and title to all lands within the boundaries 
of the monument that were acquired by the 
United States for the Badiands Air Force 
gunnery range, subject to any life estate con- 
veyed pursuant to section 4(c) and subject 
to restrictions on use that may be prescribed 
in regulations applicable to the monument, 
which regulations may include provisions for 
the protection of the black-footed ferret, 
may be conveyed to the Oglala Sioux Tribe in 
exchange (i) for the right of the United 
States to use all tribal land within the monu- 
ment for monument purposes, including the 
right to manage fish and wildlife and other 
resources and to construct visitor use and 
administrative facilities thereon, and (ii) for 
title to three thousand one hundred fifteen 
and sixty-three one-hundredths acres of land 
owned by the Oglala Sioux Tribe and located 
in the area of the Badlands Air Force gun- 
nery range which is not excess to the needs of 
the Department of the Air Force and which is 
encompassed in civil action numbered 859 
W.D. in the United States District Court for 
the District of South Dakota, if such ex- 
change is approved by the Oglala Sioux Tribal 
Council. The lands acquired under paragraph 
(ii) shall become a part of the Badlands Air 
Force gunnery range retained by the Depart- 
ment of the Air Force. The United States and 
the Oglala Sioux Tribe shall reserve all min- 
eral rights in the lands so conveyed. The right 
of the United States to use for monument 
purposes lands that were tribally owned prior 
to the date of this Act shall not impair the 
right of the Oglala Sioux Tribe to use such 
lands for grazing purposes and mineral de- 
velopment, including development for oil 
and gas. 

(b) The Oglala Sioux Tribal Council may 
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authorize the execution of the necessary in- 
struments to effect the exchange on behalf 
of the tribe, and the Secretary may execute 
the necessary instruments on behalf of the 
United States. 

(c) After the exchange is effected the title 
of the Oglala Sioux Tribe to the property 
acquired by the exchange shall be held in 
trust subject to the same restrictions and 
authorities that apply to other lands of the 
tribe that are held in trust. 

Src. 6. The Oglala Sioux Tribe may convey 
and the Secretary of the Interior may acquire 
not to exceed forty acres of tribally owned 
lands on the Pine Ridge Indian Reservation 
for the purpose of erecting thereon perma- 
nent facilities to be used to interpret the 
natural phenomena of the monument and 
the history of the Sioux Nation: Provided, 
That no such conveyance shall be made until 
sixty days after the terms thereof have been 
submitted to the Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committees of the House of Representatives 
and the Senate. 


S. 3430—INTRODUCTION OF BILL 
REQUIRING THE INSTALLATION 
OF DOWNED-AIRCRAFT RESCUE 
TRANSMITTERS 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to amend the Federal Aviation Act of 
1958 in order to provide for certain re- 
quirements with respect to the installa- 
tion of downed-aircraft rescue transmit- 
ters on civil aircraft. 

Mr. President, this legislation repre- 
sents an attempt to respond affirmatively 
and expeditiously to a serious defect in 
our air-safety program which now 
threatens the safety of increasingly large 
numbers of U.S. citizens. The problem to 
which I refer is the very serious one at- 
tending efforts to locate downed aircraft. 

There is at this time great urgent need 
for the Congress to give thoughtful at- 
tention to this matter of significant na- 
tional concern. More than 100,000 air- 
craft of all sizes and descriptions are 
traveling across the skies of this great 
Nation each day. Millions of people each 
year are crossing large bodies of water 
and rugged mountainous terrain so re- 
mote and treacherous that no human 
being could long survive there. As long as 
man has flown aircraft and become lost, 
we have relied on human sight and skill 
to find and rescue him. The present air 
search and rescue methods are costly, 
dangerous, and unreliable. Many of these 
searches have been successful, but hun- 
dreds of them have not, and many lives 
have been lost because of these failures. 

It is imperative, therefore, that action 
be taken. We must provide a means of ac- 
complishing an air search which incor- 
porates modern concepts. 

Perhaps one of the most costly and 
disappointing air search failures oc- 
curred in my own State of Washington. 
On May 17, 1965, a single-engine sea- 
plane carrying a talented and promis- 
ing young Seattle city councilman, Mr. 
Wing Luke, was lost. Also aboard the 
plane was Mr. Sidney Gerber, a very 
prominent member of the Seattle com- 
munity. The pilot’s last words by radio 
reported the plane’s position at an alti- 
tude of 5,000 feet over Lake Wenatchee. 
The plane was apparently about to begin 
crossing the rugged Cascade Mountains 
which separate eastern and western 
Washington. Weather at the time was 
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very poor, winds were in excess of 70 
miles per hour at 5,000 feet and snow 
was falling in many sections of the Cas- 
cade Mountain Range. When the air- 
craft did not arrive in Seattle on Sunday 
afternoon, the pilot’s wife requested the 
Washington State Aeronautics Commis- 
sion to initiate a search for the missing 
plane. For 14 consecutive days and 
nights, professional search and rescue 
leaders directed the efforts of thousands 
of volunteer searchers. Hundreds of civil 
and military aircraft flew a record num- 
ber of hours and exhausted all available 
State search and rescue funds. To rein- 
force the State’s effort, Federal military 
assistance was authorized and their par- 
ticipation alone accounted for the most 
extensive air search and rescue effort in 
the annals of Washington State avia- 
tion history. A flight of four U.S. Navy 
jet aircraft specially equipped for high 
altitude aerial photography was em- 
ployed. Their efforts provided over 9,000 
5- by 5-inch negatives of the northern 
Cascade range. Each negative was then 
individually evaluated by experts. It is 
estimated that the total cost of all par- 
ticipating local, State, and Federal forces 
totaled nearly $1 million. Despite all the 
expertise, all the effort, and all the cost 
expended in this search, the plane has 
never been found. There was no emer- 
gency transmitting equipment on board 
this plane. 

Compare the most recent successful 
air search in Washington State which 
was conducted on Sunday, March 17, of 
this year. A young student pilot was 
hopelessly lost following an emergency 
landing at an elevation of 4,000 feet in 
deep snow with subzero temperatures. 
One of the State’s search aircraft 
equipped with new very high frequency 
direction-finding equipment was direct- 
ed to the last known position of the 
downed aircraft. Within 30 minutes the 
search aircraft had positively established 
the location of the missing plane by 
homing in on a radio signal transmitted 
from the downed aircraft. It is of utmost 
importance to note that the people 
aboard the search aircraft established 
the location of the downed aircraft with- 
out actual visual contact. For the first 
time in the State of Washington a suc- 
cessful air search was completed solely 
through use of electronic equipment. 

I have referred only to examples from 
my own State of Washington. However, I 
hasten to add that no State in our Nation 
is without similar experiences. We are 
all aware of the recent tragedy in the 
State of California where an entire fam- 
ily managed to survive for more than 30 
days and yet perished because they were 
not visible from the air. Incidents of this 
kind have been recorded in many East- 
ern States as well. 

We tend to think of these disasters as 
occurring in areas remote from the popu- 
lation centers. Shockingly, however, 
there have been several incidents involv- 
ing downed aircraft near cities or short 
distances from airport runways which 
have remained undetected for several 
hours or even days. 

These tragedies cannot be allowed to 
continue unabated. Lives lost to those 
persons aboard unlocated aircraft is rea- 
son enough for the Federal Government 
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to take immediate action. But this is by 
no means the only factor involved. Those 
persons who take to aircraft in search 
of missing planes place their lives in 
some jeopardy. In addition, the high cost 
of utilizing large numbers of aircraft and 
large amounts of man-hours is reaching 
the point where it is prohibitive. How 
much better it would be if we could send 
out one plane in the certainty that that 
one aircraft could in most cases find the 
missing plane. 

At this point, I would refer those who 
are interested in more information on 
this subject to a speech delivered by the 
distinguished Senator from Colorado 
[Mr. Dominick] which was printed in 
the Extensions of Remarks of the April 
10, 1968, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. This ex- 
cellent address by Senator DOMINICK 
demonstrates clearly why he should be 
considered the leading congressional ad- 
vocate for the installation of locator 
beacons on aircraft. I share Senator 
Domitnicx’s view that the Federal Avia- 
tion Administration’s proposed rule on 
this matter does not go far enough and 
that in its present form it would likely 
be unenforceable. I commend Senator 
Dominick for the outstanding effort he 
has made in generating interest through- 
out the Nation in this problem. Like Sen- 
ator DOMINICK, I feel that it is vital that 
we expedite the installation of these lo- 
cator beacons, and it would appear that 
legislation introduced at this time will 
certainly aid that goal. 

The very nature of today’s modern, 
high-speed, long-range aircraft dictates 
that all of them must be equipped with a 
reliable downed-aircraft rescue trans- 
mitter. Adequate devices are now being 
manufactured, and mass production 
should reduce the prices substantially so 
as to put them within the means or all 
aircraft owners. 

Further, this device could transmit on 
a frequency of 121.5 megacycles, which 
is a long-established international dis- 
tress frequency. It is my understanding 
that all aircraft radios are equipped with 
this frequer cy. 

The bill which I introduce today is a 
simple one. It will insure that all aircraft 
used for air transportation and air com- 
merce will eventually be equipped with 
a downed aircraft rescue transmitter— 
DART. First of all, the bill would re- 
quire that all manufacturers install the 
downed aircraft rescue transmitter— 
DART—in all new aircraft constructed 6 
months after the date of the bill's en- 
actment. Second, the bill would require 
all existing aircraft for hire to have the 
device installed within 2 years after the 
date of passage. 

Third, all general aviation aircraft 
would be required to have the device in- 
stalled within 5 years after the date of 
enactment. 

I want to emphasize that I do not nec- 
essarily consider this legislative language 
to be inviolable. I intend to remain flexi- 
ble, hopeful that we will develop the best 
possible legislative course. 

Mr. President, the urgency of this prob- 
lem calls for early congressional atten- 
tion. Insofar as that is within my power 
to control, there will be prompt and, I 
hope, favorable consideration of this leg- 
islation. 

I want to take this opportunity to ex- 
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press my gratitude to Mr. Ronald Pretti, 
director of the Washington State Aero- 
nautics Commission, without whose en- 
couragement and counsel this effort 
would not have been possible. Mr. Pretti's 
firsthand knowledge of this subject and 
his eloquent expression of views has been 
invaluable. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be printed in the Recorp at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the REcorp. 

The bill (S. 3430) to amend the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958 in order to provide 
for certain requirements with respect to 
the installation of downed aircraft rescue 
transmitters on civil aircraft, introduced 
by Mr. MaGnuson, was received, read 
twice by its title, referred to the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations, and 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

S. 3430 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States o/ 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
601 of the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 is 
amended by inserting at the end thereof a 
new subsection as follows: 

“DOWNED AIRCRAFT RESCUE TRANSMITTERS 

“(d) Minimum standards pursuant to this 
section shall include a requirement that 
downed aircraft rescue transmitters shall be 
installed 

“(1) on any aircraft for use in air com- 
merce, the manufacture of which is com- 
pleted, or which is imported into the United 
States, after six months following the date 
of enactment of this subsection; 

“(2) on any aircraft used in air trans- 
5 he after two years following such date; 
an 

“(3) on any aircraft used in air commerce 
after five years following such date.” 


S. 3436—INTRODUCTION OF BILL TO 
PROVIDE FOR THE APPOINTMENT 
OF THE FEDERAL SAVINGS AND 
LOAN INSURANCE CORPORATION 
AS RECEIVER 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, by re- 
quest, I have joined as a cosponsor of 
S. 3436, introduced by the chairman of 
the Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee and joined by Senator PRoxMIRE, 
chairman of the subcommittee which 
would consider the bill. 

The bill has two purposes, The first, 
which I support fully, authorizes the 
Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation to make immediate payment 
to savers having shares in a savings and 
loan institution closed by State authori- 
ties. Generally, liquidation of such an in- 
stitution or, if possible, a merger with a 
strong institution requires an extended 
period of time. It presents a hardship on 
many savers if they are unable to with- 
draw or receive any funds during such a 
period. The second purpose of the bill is 
to provide for the appointment of the 
Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation as a receiver in any instance 
where it is required to use insurance 
funds of the Corporation to meet its lia- 
bility to the State institution’s savers. 

This bill has been proposed because of 
specific problems being faced by the Fed- 
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eral Home Loan Bank Board which 
would not occur if all State authorities 
were properly performing the responsi- 
bilities of their offices. 

The very fact that this legislation 
seems necessary is disturbing to me be- 
cause of my philosophy that the Federal 
Government should not have authority 
over State institutions and over State au- 
thorities except in cases where the States 
are clearly unwilling or unable to protect 
the rights of their citizens. 

Under present law, if a State authority 
finds it necessary to close a State char- 
tered institution insured by the Federal 
Savings and Loan Insurance Corpora- 
tion, the Corporation becomes liable to 
pay all shareholders the amount of their 
interest in the institution up to $15,000 
per account. 

When the State meets the require- 
ments for such payments, the Corpora- 
tion must pay the shareholders. At the 
same time, however, the Corporation has 
no authority to require that it be appoint- 
ed as the receiver and thus provide an 
opportunity for it to liquidate the insti- 
tution in such a manner as it deems 
would be in the interest of the insurance 
fund and the public. 

This can result in a situation in which 
the Corporation pays off the sharehold- 
ers—and I understand that only a very 
few of them have more than $15,000 in 
institution shares—but after making such 
payments from the insurance fund finds 
itself in the position of being unable to 
recoup and replenish its funds because 
either the court or the State authority, 
as the case may be, appoints a receiver 
who may use the appointment either for 
his own benefit to the disadvantage of 
the Corporation or may manage the as- 
sets of the defunct institution in a way 
so as to enrich his friends at the expense 
of the Corporation. 

The Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
feels that if it is to use insurance funds 
contributed by all segments of the sav- 
ings and loan industry, it has a responsi- 
bility to see that the assets of the insti- 
tution, whose shares required payment 
with insurance funds, are managed or 
liquidated in the public interest. There 
is certainly merit in this approach. 

On the other hand, it is also important 
to protect the autonomy of State gov- 
ernments and their authorities. Because 
of the large sums involved in this prob- 
lem, we must meet it squarely and de- 
velop a system which conforms with 
both of these ends to the maximum ex- 
tent feasible. 

I hope that we will have early hearings 
in our committee so that all points of 
view may be expressed and that we may, 
because of the urgency of the situation, 
approve acceptable legislation in this 
field as soon as possible. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 3436) to provide for the 
appointment of the Federal Savings and 
Loan Insurance Corporation as receiver, 
and for other purposes, introduced by Mr. 
SPARKMAN, for himself and others, by re- 
quest, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 
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SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 168— 
INTRODUCTION OF JOINT RESO- 
LUTION AUTHORIZING EMER- 
GENCY FUNDS NEEDED FOR 
FARMERS HOME ADMINISTRA- 
TION 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, emer- 
gency loans are made by the Farmers 
Home Administration in areas where 
natural disasters have caused farm 
production losses and a need for agricul- 
tural credit that cannot be met from 
regular sources. 

The purpose of the emergency loan 
program, established in 1949 as a stand- 
by source of credit, is to help farmers 
and ranchers in these areas continue 
their operations until they can return to 
their regular lenders. 

The loans are made out of an emer- 
gency credit revolving fund, which does 
not receive annual appropriations. Funds 
are loaned, collected, and loaned again 
to established farmers and ranchers who 
are unable to obtain financing from other 
sources, 

This year, because of unprecedented 
need for these loans across the country, 
the revolving fund’s cash assets were ex- 
hausted by the middle of March. The 
shortage has not been the result of loan 
losses; the loss rate since 1949 has been 
less than 2 percent. Instead, the need for 
more funds has been created by an ex- 
traordinary series of natural disasters. 

Hurricane Beulah, with accompanying 
floods and tornadoes, did extensive dam- 
age last year in 16 south Texas counties 
which had already experienced a pro- 
longed drought. Adverse weather condi- 
tions prevailed in 178 other Texas coun- 
ties last year. 

Freezing temperatures in early No- 
vember did extensive damage to the 1967 
cotton crops in 339 counties in Alabama, 
Arkansas, Georgia, Mississippi, Missouri, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Tennessee. Recent freezing conditions 
are expected to cause heavy losses to 
fruitgrowers in my own State of Idaho. 

Excessive moisture and freezing tem- 
peratures at harvest time resulted in 
large volumes of soft corn in four Mid- 
western States. Fifty-eight counties in 
Illinois, 76 counties in Indiana, 40 coun- 
ties in Iowa, and 53 counties in Ohio were 
affected. 

Excessive moisture and freezing tem- 
peratures in the early fall of 1967 dam- 
aged the quality of crops in New England, 
particularly in the potato area of Maine. 
Potato farmers in Idaho are still depend- 
ent on this loan program to recover from 
the effects of several disasterous freezes 
in our State. 

Heavy snowstorms hit Arizona and 
parts of New Mexico last December. The 
greatest damage was to breeding live- 
stock; 13 counties in Arizona and four 
counties in New Mexico were designated 
emergency areas. 

There are now 1,326 emergency loan 
counties in 39 States. These credit needs 
cannot be met unless additional cash 
is provided for the emergency credit re- 
volving fund. 

So, on behalf of myself, the distin- 
guished Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
McGovern], and the distinguished Sen- 
ators from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD and 
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Mr. METCALF], I introduce a resolution 
providing a means to meet this need. It 
would authorize and direct the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation to advance 
$30,000,000 to the fund for making emer- 
gency loans. The money is to be repaid 
to the Commodity Credit Corporation 
with interest. An identical resolution has 
already been favorably reported by the 
House Agriculture Committee. 

Mr. President, the enactment of this 
resolution, added to collections expected 
to be received during the remainder of 
this fiscal year, would provide adequate 
funds for meeting the demand for emer- 
gency loans. Some 7,000 farm families 
are in need of these loans. Unless this 
need can be filled, many of these families 
will not be able to continue farming. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The res- 
olution will be received and appropri- 
ately referred. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 168) to 
authorize temporary funding of the 
emergency credit revolving fund, in- 
troduced by Mr. Cuurcu, for himself and 
Mr. McGovern, was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR OF 
CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, on behalf of the senior Sena- 
tor from Washington [Mr. MAGNUSON] I 
ask unanimous consent that, at its next 
printing, the name of the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Cotton] be added 
as a cosponsor of the concurrent resolu- 
tion (S. Con. Res. 58) expressing the 
sense of Congress with respect to reduc- 
ing the balance-of-payments deficit by 
encouraging American industry and the 
American public to ship and travel on 
American ships. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


OMNIBUS CRIME CONTROL AND 
SAFE STREETS ACT OF 1967— 
AMENDMENTS 


AMENDMENT NOS. 710 AND 711 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia submitted 
two amendments, intended to be pro- 
posed by him, to the bill (S. 917) to 
assist State and local governments in 
reducing the incidence of crime, to in- 
crease the effectiveness, fairness, and 
coordination of law enforcement and 
criminal justice systems at all levels of 
government, and for other purposes, 
which were ordered to lie on the table 
and to be printed. 


AMENDMENT NO. 714 


Mr. BROOKE submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, to 
Senate bill 917, supra, which was ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed. 


AMENDMENT NO. 715 

Mr. DIRKSEN submitted amendments, 
intended to be proposed by him, to Sen- 
ate bill 917, supra, which were ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed. 

(See the remarks of Mr. DIRKSEN when 
he submitted the above amendments, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 
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HIGHER EDUCATION ACT OF 1968— 
AMENDMENTS 


AMENDMENT NO. 712 


UNIVERSAL POST-SECONDARY EDUCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITY 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
am today submitting an amendment to 
S. 3098, the Higher Education Act of 
1968, to direct the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to conduct a 
study of alternative plans of governmen- 
tal assistance to post-secondary educa- 
tion and to return to Congress with a plan 
or plans of implementation. 

With one exception the amendment is 
identical to one I submitted last Septem- 
ber 12 as an amendment to the Higher 
Education Act of 1967, S. 1126. In the 
earlier amendment as in this one, the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare is directed to establish a commission 
to advise and assist him with the study; 
the present amendment describes the 
composition of that commission, to wit: 
That it shall include but not be limited 
to individuals representative of voca- 
tional schools, business schools, junior 
colleges, 4-year private colleges, 4-year 
public colleges, and State universities. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp the full text of 
the amendment to S. 3098, the Higher 
Education Act of 1968. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received, printed, and 
appropriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the amendment will be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The amendment (No. 712) was 
referred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, as follows: 


AMENDMENT No. 712 


On page 80, after line 23, insert the 
following: 

“PART F—STATEMENT OF CONGRESSIONAL IN- 
TENT ON APPROPRIATE GOVERNMENTAL 
ASSISTANCE FOR UNIVERSAL EDUCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITY AT THE PostT-SECONDARY 
LEVEL; DIRECTIVE TO THE SECRETARY OF 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE To Sus- 
MIT A PLAN AND CONDUCT A STUDY 
“Sec. 491. It is the intent of Congress that 

universal educational opportunity at the 

post-secondary level be made available 
through appropriate governmental assistance. 

“SEC. 492 (a) The Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare shall within nine 
months of passage of this part into law 
submit to the Congress a plan, or alternative 
plans, for providing universal educational 
opportunity at the post-secondary level. A 
nine-member Commission, representative of 
the post-secondary educational community, 
including but not limited to individuals rep- 
resentative of vocational schools, business 
schools, junior colleges, four-year private 
colleges, four-year public colleges, and State 
universities, shall be established by the Sec- 
retary to assist him in developing such a 
plan or plans. It shall be the responsibility 
of the Commission to conduct a study of 
alternative plans for providing financial 
assistance to post-secondary education. Such 
plans shall include, but not be limited to: 

“(1) free universal educational oppor- 
tunity at the post-sceondary level made avail- 
able through outright grants to students or 
to institutions on behalf of every enrolled 
student; 

“(2) various systems of loans to students 
or to institutions on behalf of enrolled 
students; 

“(3) the use of the income tax such as 
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through credits or deductions, and work- 
study or cooperative education systems; 

“(4) existing programs of public and 
private financial assistance, including the 
cold war GI bill, and programs formerly in 
effect, including the World War II and Korean 
GI bills. 

“(b) The study to be made by the Com- 
mission shall include, but not be limited to, 
such factors as: 

“(1) the actual or projected cost effective- 
ness of alternative plans; 

“(2) the immediate and the longrun eco- 
nomic impact of alternative plans; 

(3) financial and social implications to 
individual students participating under al- 
ternative plans; 

“(4) institutional implications for post- 
secondary education or training facilities 
under alternative plans. 

(e) Members of the Commission who are 
not in the regular full-time employ of the 
United States shall, while attending meet- 
ings or conferences of the Commission or 
while otherwise engaged in the business of 
the Commission, be entitled to receive com- 
pensation at a rate fixed by the Secretary, 
but not exceeding $100 per diem (or, if 
higher, the rate specified at the time of such 
service for grade GS-18 in section 5332 of 
title 5, United States Code), including travel- 
time, and while so serving on the business of 
the Commission away from their homes or 
regular places of business they may be al- 
lowed travel expenses, including per diem in 
lieu of subsistence, as authorized by section 
5703 of title 5, United States Code, for per- 
sons employed intermittently in the Govern- 
ment service. 

(d) The Secretary is authorized to fur- 
nish to the Commission such technical as- 
sistance, and to make available to it such 
secretarial, clerical, and other assistance and 
such pertinent data available to him, as the 
Commission may require to carry out its 
functions. 

“Sec, 493, All other agencies of the Federal 
Government shall, to the maximum extent 
feasible, cooperate with the Secretary and 
the Commission toward the end of assisting 
them in fulfilling their functions established 
under this part ” 


AMENDMENT NO. 713 
ASSURANCE OF QUALITY IN GRADUATE PROGRAMS 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
S. 3098, the Higher Education Amend- 
ments of 1968, contains in title III a new 
“Part B—Improvement of Graduate 
Programs.” The purpose of this new part 
is to “strengthen and improve the quality 
of doctoral programs of graduate 
schools, and to increase the number of 
such quality programs.” 

Without a doubt, this is a much-needed 
addition to Federal legislation affecting 
higher education in America. But in the 
course of hearings and examination of 
the proposed legislation it struck me that 
that the actual language of the proposed 
new part B made no provision as to what 
percent of the money appropriated 
would be used for quality. I think all of 
us would agree that without controls of 
some sort the natural tendency of ad- 
ministrators, both at the university level 
and at the Office of Education level, is to 
use funds to expand existing programs 
rather than to use funds to explore new 
and exciting ideas. 

In short, if the Congress is truly in- 
terested in improving the quality of our 
graduate schools, Congress shall have to 
see to it that funds appropriated are 
spent for that purpose. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I am today 
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submitting an amendment to S. 3098 
which will provide that at least 25 per- 
cent of the funds appropriated pursuant 
to the new part, “Improvement of Grad- 
uate Programs,” be available only for 
making grants for “experimental, in- 
novative, or interdisciplinary projects or 
activities to strengthen the quality of 
doctoral programs of graduate schools.” 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp the full text of 
the amendments to S. 3098, the Higher 
Education Amendments of 1968. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received, printed, and 
appropriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the amendment will be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The amendment (No. 713) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, as follows: 

On page 13, line 24, strike out “Such grants 
may be used for projects or activities such” 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: “Not 
to exceed 75 per centum of the sums appro- 
priated pursuant to this section for each 
fiscal year may be used for such projects 
and activities”. 

On page 14, between lines 16 and 17, insert 
the following new sentence: The remaining 
sums shall be available only for making 
grants for experimental, innovative, or 
interdisciplinary projects or activities to 
strengthen the quality of doctoral programs 
of graduate schools.” 


PRESIDENT’S PRESS CONFERENCE: 
ANOTHER PREMIER PERFORM- 
ANCE 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the President’s press conference was 
truly another premier performance of 
national leadership—in the national in- 
terest. 

President Johnson eloquently ex- 
pressed his deep desire for peace and his 
willingness to sacrifice self for country. 

The President’s peace initiative of 
March 31 has borne its first fruit with the 
press conference announcement that 
Paris would be the meeting place for pre- 
liminary Vietnam talks. 

We must all heed the President’s warn- 
ing that the road to peace is fraught with 
hazards. Yet while false hopes of an im- 
mediate settlement are not justified, the 
United States has walked the first mile 
along the path to peace in Vietnam and 
Southeast Asia. 

The President again pleaded that in 
this election year we place country above 
self, unity above party, peace above 
politics. This plea must not go un- 
answered. 

We must match his self-sacrifice with 
united action to solve our urban and 
balance-of-payments problems. We must 
measure our words against their likely 
impact on peace negotiations. 

Most important, we must jo'n to- 
gether—Democrat and Republican, 
young and old, poor and rich—to forge 
a stronger America and a better world. 


THE SINGER CO. WILL PRESENT 
“HAWAII-HO” OVER NBC TELEVI- 
SION NETWORK MONDAY, MAY 27 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, we of 
Hawaii are keenly aware that a certain 
amount of water lies between our shores 
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and those of the mainland. For many 
years these waters, known colloquially as 
the Pacific Ocean, have made communi- 
cation between our shores somewhat dif- 
ficult. In the days of sail, the mainland 
hardly knew we existed. But things have 
improved considerably since then. The 
steamship, the telephone, radio, the air- 
plane—all have contributed in bringing 
our shores closer and closer together. 

In recent years the medium of televi- 
sion has reduced the Pacific to a mere 
droplet. Hawaii now is a State. We also 
are in a state—a state of change, of 
growth, of modern living, a state of mind 
which looks eagerly to the future while 
at the same time carefully preserving the 
charm and beauty of our incomparable 
islands. 

On the night of May 27, over the NBC 
Television Network, the very essence of 
this new Hawaii will unfold before the 
eyes of some 20 million or more main- 
landers through the magic medium of 
color television in an hour-long program 
called “Singer Presents Hawaii-Ho.” Its 
star will be Mr. Don Ho, a dynamic young 
entertainer whose popularity in our 
lovely islands has to be experienced to be 
believed. We will all be able to share that 
experience on the night of May 27. 

We of the great State of Hawaii are 
deeply proud of young Don Ho. We also 
are proud of the fact that a great Ameri- 
can manufacturing company, the Singer 
Co. has not only undertaken full spon- 
sorship of “Hawaii-Ho,” but has been 
actively involved in the concept and pro- 
duction of the show through the unceas- 
ing devotion of its young group vice 
president, Mr. Alfred di Scipio. 

We believe that Mr. Di Scipio is a 
Hawaiian at heart. He has dedicated both 
himself and his company to bringing to 
our American television screens the vi- 
brant, exciting pulse of today’s new 
Hawaii interwoven with the unchanging 
loveliness of our State’s oldest and most 
endearing traditions. 

Mr. President, I am happy to invite 
Senators, and through them the people 
of America, to spend a delightful hour 
with us in Hawaii on the night of May 
27 without having to move from the com- 
fort of their own living rooms. Our latch 
is open. Please be our honored guests. 


ASHLAND, WIS., BRANCH OF AMER- 
ICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVER- 
SITY WOMEN WORKS HARD FOR 
HUMAN RIGHTS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I re- 
cently received a letter from the Ashland, 
Wis, branch of the American Association 
of University Women, making clear their 
full pledge for the cause of human rights. 

The American Association of Univer- 
sity Women possesses a tremendous rec- 
ord of vitality in championing human 
rights and I am especially pleased that 
the Ashland branch, from my own State, 
has gone on record in support of the 
dignity of man. 

A short time earlier, I received similar 
words of support from the Connecticut 
division of the AAUW, underscoring their 
hard work for the fundamental human 
rights so essential to the worth of hu- 
mans. 
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The AAUW of Ashland, Wis., is to be 
particularly commended for their excel- 
lent patriotic efforts, not the least of 
which is dedicating themselves to a 
problem of international concern and 
responsibility. 

Iask unanimous consent that their fine 
letter be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

ASHLAND, WIS., 
April 19, 1968. 
Hon. WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Proxmire: The Ashland Branch 
of the American Association of University 
Women strongly supports the principles em- 
bodied in the Human Rights Conventions on 
the Political Rights of Women, the Abolition 
of Forced Labor, and the Prevention and 
Punishment of the Crime of Genocide. We 
also feel that the United States should co- 
operate fully with the countries of the United 
Nations and others as well in attempting 
to outlaw these gross infringements of Hu- 
man Rights on a global scale. 

Therefore, we urge you to do all in your 
power to bring these Conventions before the 
Senate for approval. 

Very truly yours, 
MARGARET GORR, 
Secretary. 


MODERNIZATION OF TRANSPORT 
LEGISLATION—ADDRESS BY F. A. 
MECHLING 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, con- 
structive ideas for the modernization of 
transport legislation are increasingly 
coming from highly useful seminars held 
at the Nation's major universities. A 
recent example is a paper delivered by 
Mr. F. A. Mechling, of Joliet, Ill., execu- 
tive vice president of the A. L. Mechling 
Barge Lines, at the Texas Transportation 
Institute of the Texas A. & M. College. 

Mr. Mechling suggests that new public 
interest yardsticks be developed to take 
into account technological improvements, 
efficiency in the use of the Nation’s 
transport resources and the preservation 
and improvement of healthy competition. 
I believe that Senators will be interested 
in reading Mr. Mechling’s paper, entitled 
“Unshackling New Transport Technol- 
ogies: Some Principles for Needed Legis- 
lative Change,” and ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

UNSHACKLING NEw TRANSPORT TECHNOLOGIES: 
SOME PRINCIPLES FOR NEEDED LEGISLATIVE 
CHANGE 

(Remarks of F. A. Michling, A, L. Mechling 
Barge Lines, Inc., at Texas Transportation 
Institute, Texas A. & M. College, College 
Station, Tex., March 28, 1968) 

There is always a lively interest in improv- 
ing and updating transport legislation. No 
other industry in the country is so intimately 
related to the efficient performance of the 
economy as a whole; no other industry can 
so quickly bring the nation’s productive ac- 
tivity to a halt. 

The need for modernization of legislation 
in transportation arises out of changing re- 
quirements of the economy, the pressures of 
technological advances and the drive for 
greater efficiency of operations. 

Because of the industry’s importance, the 
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Congress maintains a special role as guardian 
of the public interest in its legislative ca- 
pacity, with the ICC acting as its agent in 
the regulatory capacity. A healthy, expand- 
ing, innovating transportation industry is 
high on the list of essential public goals. 

Concepts of the public interest change 
from time to time as needs of the economy 
change. What kind of changes are needed 
today? 

I suggest that the most important forces 
leading to change are the following: 

Steadily rising costs of production and dis- 
tribution are observed throughout the econ- 
omy. It is therefore essential, as never be- 
fore, to promote maximum efficiency of per- 
formance of the transportation industry. 

The nation’s stake in improving its posi- 
tion in world markets, which means improv- 
ing the balance of payments, has never been 
as important as it is today. The efficient per- 
formance of the economy, particularuly of its 
transportation services, is essential in main- 
taining the competitive position of U.S. goods 
in world trade. 

The outlook for increasing demand for 
transportation services suggests a maximum 
strain on financial resources of the private 
companies making up the industry if the 
need is to be met. Heavy investments for ex- 
panded and improved facilities face every 
mode. 

The pressure of rising demand suggests 
that different segments of the industry may 
soon be adopting more liberal attitudes to- 
wards needed changes. Ten years ago, the 
total transportation pie appeared limited. 
Someone else's gain had to be at your ex- 
pense. Today, Alan S. Boyd, Secretary of 
Transportation warns us that we must be 
prepared to double the nation’s transport 
capacity by 1980. I think the inevitable im- 
plication of this statement is that if we spend 
too much of our time working at the tradi- 
tional activity of trying to trip each other 
up, many of us are likely to miss the main 
opportunities for profitable growth and im- 
provement. 

Inevitably, I believe, today’s economic 
pressures will lead to greater cooperation 
among modes rather than greater hostility. 
The economy just won’t be able to afford the 
inefficiencies resulting from old prejudices. 

When we consider modernizing transpor- 
tation legislation are there any general prin- 
ciples, beneficial alike to all modes, which 
might be helpful in applying as a measure to 
legislative changes? I suggest there may be 
three such measures. 

Legislation should be modernized where 
necessary to permit and encourage techno- 
logical improvement. One of the most effec- 
tive ways to contain the inexhorable upward 
march of labor and material costs is through 
the development of improved technology. 
Road blocks in the way of technological ad- 
vance should be swept away. 

Legislation should be modernized where 
necessary to permit and encourage the most 
efficient use of transport resources. A well- 
recognized difficulty is the relative reluctance 
of different modes to join together in co- 
ordinated services. New legislation may be 
necessary to make certain that the public 
interest in efficient use of transport resources 
prevails. 


Legislation preserving and improving 
healthy competition is of a major importance. 
Competition is a check to over-investment in 
transportation facilities, as well as a major 
stimulation to efficiency at all levels. 

Progress in legislative modernization is 
sometimes made in major strides involving 
the adjustment of the interests of large con- 
tending forces and the resolution of impor- 
tant issues of public policy. The Transporta- 
tion Acts of 1920, which introduced minimum 
rate regulation, of 1935, which regulated the 
motor carriers, of 1940, which regulated the 
water carriers, and of 1958, which amended 
the rule of rate making are in that category. 

Substantial progress toward moderniza- 
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tion can also be made in small steps. If the 
cooperation of different modes exists, these 
useful improvements can almost be non- 
controversial. On the other hand, a growl of 
displeasure from one of the major segments 
of the transportation industry, can stall an 
otherwise meritorious improvement. 

The Congress now has before it an inter- 
esting example of a needed modernization 
of the Interstate Commerce Act which is 
temporarily stalled for reasons having noth- 
ing to do with the merits of the proposal. 
It fits all the requirements of the measures 
of sound legislation listed above. It would 
encourage technological improvement lead- 
ing to lower costs. It would encourage the 
most efficient use of transportation resources. 
It would encourage healthy competition 
within a major segment of the industry. 

The various government departments 
which have reviewed and studied this pro- 
posal—Transportation, Justice and Agricul- 
ture—have enthusiastically endorsed it. The 
ICC identifies it primarily as a measure to 
improve competitive opportunities within 
the water carrier industry and is not op- 
posed. Virtually unanimous support has come 
from farm groups, the grain shipping groups, 
the coal and chemical industries, major man- 
ufacturing groups, such as the National In- 
dustrial Traffic League, the different port 
groups, and a variety of state economic and 
industrial development departments. 

Seldom have I seen so much enthusiastic 
support for a transportation legislative 
modernization. 

The proposal sailed through the Senate 
Commerce Committee last Fall, then began 
its course in the House Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee. The competitive 
impact of the proposal on other segments of 
the transportation industry is very minor. 
All seemed well, until suddenly, just before 
Christmas, one segment of transportation 
moved it to number one on its Christmas 
list of stop-priorities. Lobbyists by the dozen 
were sent out against it and the wheels of 
progress ground to a halt. 

I am referring, of course, to the barge line 
proposal to amend section 303(b) of the 
Interstate Commerce Act so that those com- 
modities which the Congress has seen fit to 
exempt from regulation may be handled 
more efficiently. The Bill, S. 1314 in the Sen- 
ate and H.R. 7610, in the House, has received 
the endorsement of the Senate Commerce 
Committee. It permits barge lines to con- 
tinue physically mixing regulated and un- 
regulated commodities in river tows, thus 
enabling them to utilize the new technology 
of the large and more powerful towboats 
now operating on the rivers. 

A modern tow now has a capacity for 
40,000 tons of freight instead of about 20,000 
tons, the capacity of a few years ago. 
Economies resulting from reductions in unit 
costs have already been passed on to the con- 
sumer in the form of rate reductions. The 
issue is of particular importance to the small 
shipper of a single barge load of steel, for 
example. Unless his single barge loads can be 
mixed with the high volume movements of 
grain and coal, he cannot enjoy the econ- 
omies of the new technology. Without the 
right to mix, the barge lines cannot accumu- 
late enough volume in a single tow to make 
full use of the higher powered tow boats. 

The public stake is clear. In a time of rising 
prices and freight rates, a new technology 
which has demonstrated its ability to hoid 
down costs and rates should be, and is, a 
public benefit. However, in the light of the 
experience before Christmas, we are advised 
to give up the struggle for this meritorious 
modernization. The huge railroad industry is 
against us, it is argued. We have no chance 
of beating its army of powerful lobbyists. If 
costs are artificially inflated by failure to 
pass the proposed legislation, why worry? 
“Raise the barge rates,” we are told; “every- 
body else is raising rates.” But we have more 
faith in the legislative process than that. One 
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of the few effective means of reducing costs 
and withstanding the pressures for increas- 
ing prices is through technological innova- 
tion, It seems wholly illogical to prevent the 
application of a proven technological im- 
provement, which is producing more eco- 
nomical service, at a time of rising prices and 
freight rates. 

How do the railroads explain their opposi- 
tion? In summary, they say they won’t call 
off their lobbyists until the Congress has 
given them minimum rate deregulation. 

The railroad strategy has been to stall a 
meritorious bill, very small in its impact 
except within the barge industry, until they 
can achieve a major and highly complicated 
shift in Congressional policy. They are saying 
in effect, don’t let’s pass on an ordinance 
against littering the highways, even though 
everyone is for it, until we have overhauled 
the entire penal code. 

The barge line dilemma is that we couldn't 
deliver this elephant of a change even if we 
wanted to do so. Rate deregulation has been 
around a long time as a legislative proposal 
and is highly controversial. Forces far beyond 
the control of the water carrier industry are 
involved. 

Let's stand back and try to see what would 
help the railroads accomplish their objective. 
It seems to us that the railroads have to face 
up to a major public policy issue involved in 
deregulation of rates. This is simply the 
problem of preserving healthy competition 
in an industry in which the economic power 
of different competitors varies so greatly. 

In industry generally, the job of preserv- 
ing healthy competition in the public in- 
terest has been given to the Federal Trade 
Commission and the Federal Courts. Jointly 
they enforce the anti-trust laws. In trans- 
portation, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has the job of guarding the public in- 
terest. The objectives of controlling preda- 
tory discrimination and below cost prices 
are common to both types of regulation. 

The deregulation debate is not over 
whether there should be a guardian of the 
public interest. Everyone concedes that there 
must be. The complicated problem is how 
the guardian is to work. The current pro- 
posal is to have transportation partially reg- 
ulated under the anti-trust laws and, at the 
same time, continue partly regulated under 
the Commission. Many people of good will 
genuinely doubt how practical and effective 
it would be to have the jurisdiction so di- 
vided. There is general agreement however on 
one thing; we would all have to have two sets 
of lawyers, an anti-trust set, and an ICC 
set. Whatever else it may be, the deregulation 
idea, if adopted, would be a boon to the legal 
profession. 

The basic economic issue at stake in pre- 
serving healthy competition between very 
large and very small enterprises is simple. Su- 
perior economic power is no proper test of 
comparative economic efficiency. A large en- 
terprise in any line of business can easily 
assert its superior economic power to destroy 
a small specialized competitor, by lowering 
rates below cost. Such reduction do not re- 
flect inherent advantage, but merely the abil- 
ity of the giant to absorb losses or abnormally 
low profits for certain segments of traffic. The 
public interest is defeated when the more 
efficient, but less powerful, competitor is 
overwhelmed by such practice. 

The railroads never have had a satisfactory 
answer to this concern. As the merger move- 
ment continues, and more and more super- 
railroads are formed, the need for an effective 
guardian of the public interest becomes more 
rather than less acute. The objective of pre- 
serving healthy competition without penal- 
izing superior efficiency and improperly pro- 
tecting inferior efficiency is a substantial 
public policy issue in any industry. At stake 
is not merely the survival of efficient com- 
petitors, but the benefits to the public which 
typically accompany healthy competition in 
any field. 
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Water carriers are not unalterably against 
railroad rate deregulation, provided healthy 
competition is assured and predatory rate- 
making is restrained. At a time when heavy 
capital investments are required for modern- 
ization, expansion, and improvement by all 
modes, they are against destructive rate wars. 
Indeed, they have been told that some voices 
within the railroad industry, particularly 
from small railroads, are being raised against 
deregulation because of concern over rate 
wars. I have even been told that it was sub- 
stantial railroad opposition, operating behind 
the scenes, that helped kill the last attempt 
at deregulation. 

It is difficult to know how this impasse 
is to be resolved. 

On the one hand, there is a very contro- 
versial question involving a major public 
policy issue of deregulation of bulk traffic by 
rail, 79% of the total according to the ICC. 
Powerful forces, far beyond the contro] of 
the water carriers, are opposed to it. At the 
same time powerful forces far beyond the 
control of the water carriers, are just as 
adamant that the public interest requires 
the continuation of the very exemptions of 
which the railroads complain. 

On the other hand, the water carriers have 
a small but genuinely meritorious measure, 
universally supported, which has demon- 
strated its ability to reduce costs for the 
consumer. The railroads are saying, the pub- 
lic can’t continue to enjoy the improvement 
until their very large and controversial 
change is argued and adopted. 

They may well be able to achieve this 
change in some modified form, but it can- 
not be achieved over night. Meanwhile the 
barge lines face a deadline. On July Ist, they 
will have to break up their large efficient 
tows and return to an obsolete technology. 

It seems to us possible that, aside from the 
elephant of a change represented by de- 
regulation, the railroads may well have need 
for modernizing legislation to take account 
of technological improvements similar to 
those achieved by the barge lines. If they 
have such equivalents, the water carriers 
would be delighted to help them obtain 
them. 

The pressure for a resolution of this im- 
passe should come from a renewed interest 
on the part of industry and agriculture. 
Those consumers who are benefiting from 
the new technology, and who testified so 
strongly in favor of it last year, must make 
clear that they don’t want to see artificially 
inflated cost increases imposed on water 
carriers, or, for that matter, on any other 
carrier. The game of holding up a needed 
improvement until all problems are solved 
simply stalls all progress. 

For railroads, and truck lines, no less than 
water carriers, there should be a green light 
for legislative proposals which permit the 
application of improved technology, which 
encourage the most efficient use of the na- 
tion’s transportation resources and which 
preserve and promote healthy competition. 


HELPING THE BLACK COMMUNITY 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, a few days 
ago the Newark Evening News published 
a column entitled Cocoa Background,” 
written by Joseph White. 

Mr. White outlines his response to that 
oft-asked question: “What can I do to 
help the black community?” 

His suggestions are eminently sensible 
and well within the power of any individ- 
ual who wishes to help to carry out. Be- 
cause I believe they will have wide ap- 
peal, I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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Cocoa BACKGROUND 
(By Joseph White) 

A question frequently asked by white peo- 
ple is: “What can I do to help the black 
community?” 

Suburban missionaries of goodwill, though 
well-intentioned, misplace their energies 
looking for a contribution to make in the 
ghetto when the greatest challenge lies at 
their own doorsteps. 

A few months ago, I was invited to par- 
ticipate in one of a series of weekly meetings 
between a group of black people and some 
white residents from a nearby town who 
wished to “do something to help the City of 
Newark.” 

The town that they are from is notorious 
for its prejudices. But over the years, I have 
heard a number of black people express a de- 
sire to live there. 

Yet, my latest information is that only two 
black families have been able to crash 
through the racial barriers to buying a home 
there. Also, there is evidence that black 
motorists, in particular, passing through this 
town are harassed and given traffic sum- 
monses if they exceed by two miles the 25 
mile speed limit. 

At the meeting I attended, many grandiose 
plans were advanced, none of which, I have 
since learned, ever reached fruition. This 
night, the consensus of the group was to 
begin clearing ground for a children's play 
area and to raise funds for recreational 
equipment. There is no question that this 
facility is badly needed in the area desig- 
nated, but the fact remains that the ground- 
work for progress should begin in their own 
town. For example, they could: 

Become emissaries of racial tolerance. This 
does not mean that they should assume the 
role of soap-box orators on the subject of 
human rights. It does mean, however, that 
they should challenge injustice whenever and 
wherever it raises its ugly head. If one does 
not wish to adopt this philosophy in the 
name of racial peace, then, for God’s sake, 
adopt it for the purpose of saving America. 

Pave the way for open housing. The federal 
government has said that a black family 
or black families may move into your block. 
If and when it happens, accept it as the law 
of the land and advise your neighbors to do 
so. 
Promote the idea of school integration. 
Recognize the need for black children to 
receive quality education and support any 
school board plan which proposes to bring 
this about. 

Inform children of the existence and the 
humanity of black people. The basis of racial 
chauvinism is the lack of education and ex- 
posure. Tell your children they do not live in 
this world alone and that America is a melt- 
ing pot in which no ethnic group is superior 
to another. 

Denounce conversational racism. A na- 
tional attitude of intolerance begins with 
dialogues in little pockets of the community. 
By speaking out against the exponents of 
racial hatred, you become a dynamic force 
in guiding America into the direction it 
should be taking at this time in our history. 

Crusade through the mail. Write letters 
opposing local and national incidents where 
a black person is being subjected to intoler- 
ance, injustice and inequities. 

The possible loss of community social stat- 
ure can be sidestepped if one limits such ad- 
vocacy to the small circle of his own friends 
and urges them to do likewise, the theory 
being that one can speak freely among his 
friends without fear of reprisal. If everybody 
who wants to help would start tomorrow at 
9 a.m., we would all be surprised at how soon 
the whole nation would get the message. 


THE CHANGING JOB MARKET IN 
THE CENTRAL CITY 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, on 
May 1, the New York Times published an 
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excellent article by Richard E. Mooney 
concerning the employment situation 
in New York City. I believe the trends 
reflected in New York City are broadly 
similar to the employment situation 
throughout the country. 

These trends are characterized by a 
rising imbalance between the demand 
for semiskilled and unskilled labor and 
the supply of such labor. In general 
terms, manufacturing and industrial em- 
ployment is moving out to the suburbs. 
At the same time, employment in the 
central city is gradually changing in 
character. Unskilled jobs are declining; 
highly skilled jobs in the professional, 
technical, and managerial area are in- 
creasing. Not many people in the ghetto 
are able to qualify in the changing job 
market in the central city. Because of 
the imbalance between jobs and people, 
unemployment has substantially in- 
creased in urban ghettos. At the same 
time, underemployment and the welfare 
payments have been on the rise. 

One of the most effective actions we 
can take to reduce tension in our central 
cities and to increase employment and 
production would be to disperse the ghet- 
to by encouraging low-income housing 
in surrounding areas so that low-income 
residents can move into areas where em- 
ployment opportunities exist. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CONFERENCE DISCUSSES NEED FOR MORE JOBS 
FOR UNSKILLED WORKERS HERE 
(By Richard E. Mooney) 

New York City was challenged yesterday to 
provide more jobs for its expanding mass of 
unskilled workers. 

At a day-long conference on the city’s 
economy, the recurrent theme was jobs. A 
businessman called for better basic training 
in the school system. A school official said 
employers must “baby” the unskilled to 
make them regular jobholders. A labor 
leader urged a Depression-style public-works 
program. 

The conference, sponsored by the New 
York City Council on Economic Education, 
was attended by almost 100 businessmen and 
representatives of labor, social work, the 
professions and government. It was held at 
the Carnegie International Center, adjacent 
to the United Nations. 

Herbert Bienstock, regional director of the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
reported “significant strengthening” in New 
York’s job growth in the last two years. But 
he said this improvement was not in the 
business sectors or in neighborhoods where 
this growth could readily absorb the un- 
skilled. 

WHITE-COLLAR JOBS LEAD 

“Unemployment rates are increasingly a 
poor measure of socioeconomic status,” Mr. 
Bienstock said, pointing out that the city’s 
welfare rolls have soared while its unemploy- 
ment has been dropping. But unemployment 
is still high among nonwhites—Negroes and 
Puerto Ricans—and large numbers of the 
nonwhites who are employed have only part- 
time work and relatively low pay, he said. 

Four of every five new jobs here are white- 
collar jobs, he said. The national pattern is 
half white-collar and half blue-collar—where 
the unskilled predominate. 

Mr. Bienstock noted that the big employ- 
ers—factories—tended to establish them- 
selves outside the city “at a considerable 
distance from the residence of those workers 
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with a very high incidence of unemployment 
and poverty.” 

In contrast, despite all the publicity about 
companies moving their headquarters out of 
the city, he reported a five-year increase in 
headquarters office jobs here. 

Gilbert W. Fitzhugh, chairman of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, noted 
that employment here had risen only 3 per 
cent in the last decade. Compared with 25 
per cent in the country at large. He said, 
“The fact must be faced that New York has 
not kept pace with the general expansion.” 


SCHOOLS CRITICIZED 


“If we are to continue New York as a thriv- 
ing community,” he said, “business must 
accept a large part of the responsibility for 
basic education and training, particularly 
for minority groups.” But, he added, “the 
city could properly expect more help from 
educators than it has been getting.” 

On this point, Nathan Brown, Executive 
Deputy Superintendent of Schools, replied 
that it was “useless to say that the city’s 
youth is insufficiently trained.” It is a fact 
of life, he asserted. 

“If we are really going to meet the needs 
of the cities,” he added, “the untrained are 
going to have to be ‘babied’ into regular 
employment.” 

Morris Iushewitz, secretary of the Central 
Labor Council of New York, dissented. “The 
piecemeal efforts that are being made will 
get nowhere” in reducing under-employment, 
he said, “and they may even aggravate the 
situation.“ What is lacking, he said, is a 
public-works program of the sort that was 
“most effective” in the nineteen-thirties. 


LAND SHORTAGE DISCUSSED 


Two business representatives and a city 
Official focused on the use of the available 
land in the city as a major element of the 
job problem and the economic problem in 
general. 

Paul J. Busse, executive director of the 
Economic Development Council, said that 
the primary reason for the city’s loss of fac- 
tory jobs has been “the sheer lack of land 
available for industrial expansion.” Urban 
renewal projects now being prepared would 
take 30 million square feet of land that is 
now zoned for commerce and industry, he 
said, 

G. G. Tegnell, executive vice president of 
the New York Chamber of Commerce, said 
that the city “must take a much more ag- 
gressive attitude to be a more hospitable 
place for mass production enterprises.” 

Richard Buford, executive director of the 
City Planning Commission, said that there 
were “dozens of examples” of small businesses 
being obliterated to make way for “good mid- 
dle-income housing.” 

“Not until recently did we realize that this 
was destroying the fabric of the city,” he 
said. He reported that the city was looking 
for ways in which housing and industry can 
“live together“ for example, apartments and 
Offices, and even factories sharing the same 
building, 


NOMINATION OF WILBUR J. COHEN 
TO BE SECRETARY OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, the 
‘Committee on Finance unanimously 
voted today to report favorably the 
nomination of Wilbur J. Cohen as Sec- 
ee of Health, Education, and Wel- 

are. 

Mr. Cohen appeared before the com- 
mittee and answered satisfactorily all the 
questions which members of the commit- 
tee directed to him. 

Mr. Cohen has worked with the Com- 
mittee on Finance in one capacity or an- 
other for nearly 34 years. He is well 
known to all the members of the com- 
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mittee as he is to many other Senators 
with whom he has worked over a long 
period of time. He is known as a man of 
ability and integrity. He is a man of rea- 
son and cooperation. He is widely re- 
spected for his intellectual and admin- 
istrative abilities. 

Wilbur Cohen was appointed Assist- 
ant Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare in January 1961 by President 
John F. Kennedy. I worked closely with 
Mr. Cohen when I was Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. I can 
vouch for his ability—he is an intel- 
lectual sparkplug. 

I can vouch that he is a man of integ- 
rity. He is fair and reasonable. He comes 
to each policy issue with a keen insight 
and an unusual capacity to evaluate the 
pros and cons of any complex contro- 
versial issue. 

Cohen's performance helped establish 
the Assistant Secretary as one of the most 
able administrators in Washington. The 
Medical World News said: 

Those who have worked with Cohen regard 
him as one of the most coolly efficient, prag- 
matic and persistent innovators Washing- 
ton has ever seen, They view him as a man 
committed to social justice, one who knows 
his way through the Capital’s jungle of poli- 
tics and bureaucracy. And they have an abid- 
ing respect for the breadth and precision 
of this technical and sociological experience. 


In recognition of his outstanding per- 
formance as Assistant Secretary, Presi- 
dent Johnson appointed Mr. Cohen Un- 
der Secretary to the Department on June 
1, 1965. Serving under John W. Gardner, 
Cohen was responsible for coordinating 
major policy issues between the legisla- 
tive and executive branches of Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Cohen deserves and has earned 
the confirmation of his nomination by 
the Senate. 

Mr. Cohen has worked with six Sec- 
retaries of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. He worked for three Republican 
Secretaries—Mrs. Hobby, Mr. Folsom, 
and Mr. Flemming. He worked for the 
last three Democratic Secretaries. All 
have commended him for his able, con- 
scientious, and faithful service. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record the statement by 
the senior Senator from Michigan sup- 
porting Mr. Cohen’s nomination. Senator 
Hart has known Mr. Cohen for 10 years 
from the time Mr. Cohen was a profes- 
sor at the University of Michigan. 

I also ask unanimous consent to in- 
clude in the Recorp the statement I 
made on March 27 when Mr. Cohen’s 
designation was announced. 

Mr. President, some State medical so- 
cieties have opposed Mr. Cohen’s nom- 
ination. It is understandable that they 
take this mistaken position because they 
do not know—as Senators here know— 
how hard Mr. Cohen has worked to pre- 
serve the free practice of medicine in 
the United States. 

I say unhesitatingly that Mr. Cohen 
has done more to stave off socialized 
medicine than any man in America. 
Many distinguished physicians know and 
understand this. The Arizona Medical 
Society has recently voted in favor of 
Mr. Cohen’s designation. I ask unan- 
imous consent that their action be in- 
cluded in the RECORD. 
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I also include two commendations from 
officials of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation: Dr. David B. Allman, past pres- 
ident of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, and Dr. Samuel R. Sherman, vice 
chairman of the American Medical As- 
sociation Council on Legislative Activ- 
ities. 

Also included is support from Dr. John 
Parks, president of the Association of 
American Medical Colleges and a letter 
from Dr. Amos N. Johnson, past pres- 
ident of the American Association of 
General Practice. 

Mr. Cohen’s outstanding competence 
has been recognized by the many awards 
that he has received. Among these are 
the following: Rockefeller Public Service 
Award, 1967; Bronfman Public Health 
Prize, American Public Health Associa- 
tion, 1967; Murray-Green Award, AFL- 
CIO, 1968; Distinguished Service Award, 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, 1956; Florina Lasker Award, 
1961; Award of the Association Physical 
Medicine, 1965; Terry Memorial Merit 
Award, American Public Welfare Asso- 
ciation, 1961; and Distinguished Service 
Award, Group Health Association, 1956. 

In 1961, Mr. Cohen received the cov- 
eted Bronfman Prize for Public Health 
Achievement which is awarded by the 
American Public Health Association. 
This group is made up of the most dis- 
tinguished men and women in medical 
and public health activities in the United 
States. The award to Mr. Cohen out- 
lined his distinguished service. I ask 
unanimous consent that his citation for 
the Bronfman Prize be printed in the 
REcorD. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NOMINATION OF WILBUR J. COHEN To BE SEC- 
RETARY Or HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 

Mr. Harr. Mr. President, the Washington 
Post, in an editorial noting the nomination 
of Wilbur J. Cohen as Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, predicted that the 
nomination would be widely applauded, 

I would like to contribute just a little to- 
ward the fulfillment of that prophecy. Wil- 
bur Cohen, a friend and a constituent, is a 
compassionate intellectual with remarkable 
administrative talent—a rare and valuable 
combination. 

Mr. Cohen—happily for the Nation, I 
think—has been active in the shaping of 
domestic programs for a great many years. 
He tackles problems with energy and intel- 
ligence. 

But in this city energy and intelligence 
alone are not enough to deliver great dis- 
tinction. The ingredient that Wilbur Cohen 
adds is joyous enthusiasm. I have never 
known a man on whose spirit middle age 
has left fewer scars. 

He will, I am sure, embark on his new 
duties with the same zest that has always 
characterized his career. A great many of 
us lament the resignation of John Gardner, 
a man of fine intellect and ability. 

But few men are better qualified to suc- 
ceed him than Wilbur Cohen. 

The Washington Star, in its edition of 
March 26, stated: 

“In our opinion, the department will be in 
good hands.” 

I agree and believe I reflect the feeling of 
all Senators. 


WILBUR J. COHEN 


Mr. Risicorr. Mr. President, the designa- 
tion of William J. Cohen as Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, by Presi- 
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dent Johnson is an excellent appointment. 
He highly deserves the Cabinet post for 
which he was selected. He brings outstand- 
ing talent, experience, and energy to his 
new position. 

I have known and worked with Wilbur 
Cohen for over 7 years. In fact, President 
Kennedy and I drafted him in 1961 to be As- 
sistant Secretary for Legislation when I was 
named Secretary of that Department. He was 
a professor at the University of Michigan 
campus where he had been teaching since 
1956. 

He was no newcomer to Government, hav- 
ing begun his career as a young man as re- 
search assistant to the Executive Director 
of President Roosevelt’s Cabinet Committee 
on Economic Security. That committee 
drafted the original Social Security Act in 
1934-35. Over the next 20 years he was 
closely associated with the development of 
every major piece of social security and wel- 
fare legislation which was enacted. 

Former Senator Paul Douglas once said: 

“A Social Security expert is a man with 
Wilbur Cohen's telephone number.” 

But Wilbur’s active mind and creative 
abilities could not be confined just to social 
security. As Assistant Secretary for Legis- 
lation, he became involved in the broad 
range of the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare legislative activities. No 
longer limited to social security and welfare, 
he turned his innovative talents and bound- 
less energy to the problems of education, 
poverty, mental health, water and air pollu- 
tion, health manpower, child health and 
rehabilitation, 

It was Cohen’s brilliant idea to channel 
Federal aid into low-income school districts 
that helped to break the 95-year deadlock 
over Federal aid to education and resulted 
in the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965. 

While he is well known as an architect of 
medicare, and deservedly so, many are not 
familiar with the leading role he has played 
in the development of important legislation 
in the field of mental health and mental re- 
tardation, such as the establishment of the 
National Institute of Child Health and Hu- 
man Development, in 1962; the Maternal and 
Child Health and Mental Retardation Plan- 
ning Amendments of 1963, the Mental Re- 
tardation Facilities, and the Community 
Mental Health Centers Construction Act of 
1963. 

After skillfully guiding the far-reaching so- 
cial legislation of 1965 through Congress, 
President Johnson elevated him to the post 
of Under Secretary. While assuming new ad- 
ministrative duties which involved the im- 
plementation of the vast new programs es- 
tablished in 1965, he continued to play, an 
influential role in the development of new 
legislation. 

He worked day and night on the Social Se- 
curity Amendments of 1967. And he helped to 
break the impasse on the amendments to the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act last 
year. He helped to develop the Child Health 
Act of 1967 and guided it successfully through 
Congress to its enactment. 

He has served the Nation in many capac- 
ities—as a legislative expert, an economist, 
an administrator, an intellectual, a teacher, 
and as an adviser to Senators and Presidents, 
Representatives, and Governors. He is, as 
Theodore White described, an “action intel- 
lectual.” 

Born in Milwaukee, Wis., in 1913, Mr. Cohen 
married Eloise Bittel, of Ingram, Tex., in 
1938. They have three sons, 

He graduated from the University of Wis- 
consin with a degree in economics in 1934 
and received the honorary degree of doctor 
of laws from his alma mater in 1966. He also 
holds honorary degrees from Adelphi and 
Yeshiva Universities. He is a fellow of Bran- 
deis University. 

He is the author of several books and many 
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articles on social security, health, welfare, 
and education and is the recipient of a num- 
ber of awards for distinguished service in 
health, education, and welfare. He is cur- 
rently a member of the Presidential Com- 
mission on Income Maintenance Programs. 

He is a modest man, a gentle man, and a 
kind man. He is probably one of the most 
highly respected and well-liked men in Wash- 
ington, one who in spite of all his years in 
the political arena has managed to keep his 
idealism and youthfulness, He has that old- 
fashioned strength of character. No task is 
too great for him to tackle, nor is he ever 
too busy or too far removed to give a friend 
or an employee a warm greeting and a 
friendly word of encouragement. 

The New York Times called him a trail- 
blazer in welfare. I ask unanimous consent 
that the editorial published in the Times 
on March 24, 1968, be printed in the RECORD. 
Mr. Cohen's trailblazing abilities are evident 
and will continue to be evident in the field 
of health and education as well. 

There being no objection, the editorial was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

“TRAILBLAZER IN WELFARE 


“The new Secretary of Health, Education 
and Welfare is an astonishing bundle of 
scholarship, dynamism, legislative knowhow 
and creativity. Wilbur J. Cohen, President 
Johnson’s choice to succeed John W. Gard- 
her, was a drafter of the Social Security Act 
more than thirty years ago. Yet he remains 
one of the most exuberant and innovative of 
all the army of career officials in Washington. 

“He is ideally equipped to carry forward 
the consolidation of the disjointed depart- 
ment, a task well begun by Mr. Gardner. 
Equally important, Mr. Cohen brings inex- 
haustible knowledge, coupled with freshness 
of vision and originality of mind, to the 
quest for roads out of the quagmire that now 
engulfs the public relief system.” 

Mr. Risicorr. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that editorials about Mr. 
Cohen’s appointment, published in the Wash- 
ington Post of March 24, 1968, the Washing- 
ton Evening Star of March 26, and the Balti- 
more Sun of March 26 be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


“HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE SECRETARY 


“Nomination of Wilbur J. Cohen as Secre- 
tary of the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare places in one of the most impor- 
tant Cabinet posts a man qualified by expert 
knowledge in the field, by skill as a legisla- 
tive adviser and by proficiency as an admin- 
istrator. 

“He was among the recruits of Government 
gathered in by President Kennedy’s remark- 
able talent hunt in 1961—a part of that class 
of distinguished governmental servants which 
included Robert McNamara, Dean Rusk, Wil- 
lard Wirtz, Walt W. Rostow, McGeorge 
Bundy. Unlike some of the “recruits,” of 
course, he had a long record of Government 
service before his years at the University of 
Michigan where the Kennedy Administration 
found him. 

“The British government with its career 
civil servants staffing the departments below 
the top level of its politicians heading them 
may have a happier solution to the problem 
of combining careerism and politics in 
administration, 

“There is no doubt that a government the 
Cabinet level of which was recruited wholly 
from subordinate ranks would suffer an in- 
ternal sclerosis eventually. The infusion, at 
the top, of outside talents, amateur enthusi- 
asm and political skill helps keep our mam- 
moth bureacuracy from succumbing to 
inbreeding. 

“In the case of the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, however, we have an 
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institution where experience and training 
and professional knowledge are at a premium. 
In Wilbur Cohen, the President has an ad- 
ministrator as well endowed with these quali- 
fications as any in the country. His long and 
close relations with Congress, in drafting 
most of the social legislation of our time, has 
given him some of the political feel that 
many other careerists might lack. 

“The nomination, for all these reasons, will 
be widely applauded wherever the problems 
of the Department are understood and 
appreciated.” 

“THE OLD PRO 

“The nomination of the veteran HEW 
careerist, Wilbur J. Cohen, to become the 
new Secretary of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare constitutes the first sharp break in a 
presidential pattern of recruiting big-name 
outsiders to head this vast, sprawling de- 
partment. There are several sound reasons, 
moreover, which might explain President 
Johnson's decision, beyond the considerable 
competence of the nominee himself. 

“On the latter point, Cohen is widely re- 
garded as the nation’s preeminent technical 
expert on social legislation. He had a hand in 
drafting the original Social Security Act of 
1935, and a very large role in the drive for 
enactment of the Medicare program three 
decades later. There are not many current 
programs in the fields of welfare, education 
and health, with a particular emphasis on 
welfare, which do not bear his imprint to 
some degree. 

“The sudden departure of John W. Gardner 
from HEW has had a shattering impact on 
that department, as the exodus of many of- 
ficials in recent weeks has made all to plain. 
On this score, too, the appointment of 
Gardner’s former deputy makes sense. The 
two men had a mutual respect for one an- 
other, and Gardner's programs of reorganiza- 
tion and reform of HEW reportedly reflected 
a lot of Cohen's own thinking. While one 
can never be certain about such things, it is 
logical to assume that the new secretary will 
continue to move in many of the directions 
already charted. This should help quiet, to 
a degree at least, the unrest. 

“In Congress, Cohen is respected as a 
pragmatist even among those who differ with 
his social views. Within the department, he 
has long been the top official best known to 
the most people, and perhaps the most re- 
spected, in HEW offices around the country 
as well as in Washington. This is a special 
strength just now, in view of the administra- 
tion’s push to improve federal-state local 
relationships in social programs. 

“Beyond these things, we suspect that the 
President welcomed the prospect of avoiding 
the sort of day-to-day surveillance of HEW 
which would have been required if an inex- 
perienced man were at the helm. In our opin- 
ion, the department will be in good hands.” 


“(From the Baltimore Sun, Mar. 26, 1968] 
“SECRETARY COHEN 


“President Johnson likes to keep it in the 
family, so to speak. Many of his appoint- 
ments to high political and governmental 
posts are familiar New Deal-Fair Deal-New 
Frontier veterans. Maybe too many. Fresh 
ideas and perspectives are more likely to be 
found in outsiders, and who can deny the 
need for fresh ideas in Washington today? 

“With or without this presidential reliance 
on the familiar, Wilbur J. Cohen, just pro- 
moted from Under Secretary to Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare, is a happy 
choice. He has been creatively involved with 
the Federal Government’s efforts in health 
and social welfare since 1934. Except for four 
years he was a full-time Federal employee in 
Washington, Among other things, he is con- 
sidered the ‘chief of staff’ in the effort to 
pass Medicare legislation. Last year he won 
a prestigious Rockefeller Public Service 
Award, which was richly deserved, as is his 
new appointment.” 
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THE ARIZONA MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION. INC., 
Scottsdale, Ariz., April 30, 1968. 
Hon. WILBUR J. COHEN, 
Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare, 
Washington, D.C. 

My DEAR SECRETARY COHEN: The House of 
Delegates of the Arizona Medical Association, 
Inc. in meeting held in Scottsdale, Arizona, 
April 27, 1968, received Resolution No. 14 in- 
troduced by its component Maricopa County 
Medical Society congratulating you on your 
appointment as Secretary to the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare pledging 
to you its support and cooperation in obtain- 
ing better health for the people of the United 
States. We thought you might like a copy of 
the Resolution which is enclosed, 

You will also find enclosed a copy of 
article appearing in the local Phoenix Ga- 
zette, April 28, 1968 referable to our action. 

Cordially, 
JOHN P. HEILEMAN, M.D., 
Secretary. 


RESOLUTION No. 14 
Resolution by House of Delegates, Arizona 
Medical Association, Inc., April 27, 1968 

Introduced by: Maricopa County Medical 
Society Delegation. 

Subject: Wilbur J. Cohen, appointment as 
Secretary of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. 

Resolved, that the Arizona State Medical 
Association congratulate The Honorable 
Wilbur J. Cohen on his appointment as Sec- 
retary of the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare, and pledge to him its sup- 
port and cooperation in obtaining better 
health for the people of the United States. 

Adopted, April 27, 1968. 


[From the Phoenix Gazette, Apr. 28, 1968] 
ARIZONA Doctors SUPPORT COHEN 


ScotTrspaLE.—The Arizona Medical Associa- 
tiion’s house of delegates today took a stand 
directly opposed to its California counterpart, 
by pledging support to Wilbur J. Cohen, 
nominated by President Johnson to be secre- 
tary of health, education and welfare. 

The California Medical Association has 
asked the Senate to withhold confirmation of 
Cohen, 

Today’s action by the Arizona group in the 
final day of its annual meeting in the Safari 
Hotel, extended congratulations to Cohen 
and promised support “in obtaining better 
health for the people of the United States.” 

Dr. Richard O. Flynn, Tempe, was named 
president-elect of the physician’s organiza- 
tion, Others elected were Dr. Fred H. Land- 
een, Tucson, vice president; Dr. John P. Heile- 
man, Phoenix, secretary, and Dr. Philip E. 
Dew, Tucson, treasurer. 


AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 
Brigantine, N.J., March 23, 1968. 
Hon, WILBUR J. COHEN, 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Secretary: The President of 
the United States is to be most sincerely 
congratulated upon his most excellent choice 
in naming you as Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

My sincere best wishes for a long, happy 
and successful administration. 

Very truly, 
Davip B. ALLMAN, M.D. 


APRIL 11, 1968. 
Hon. RUSSELL B. Lone, 
Chairman, Finance Committee, 
U.S. Senate: 

The Honorable Wilbur J. Cohen’s interest 
in the advancement of medical education and 
his ability to develop and administer health 
legislation, as well as his extensive experi- 
ence in higher education and social welfare, 
make him highly qualified to serve as Sec- 
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retary of Health, Education, and Welfare. As 
one of many deans deeply interested in 
health education and services, it is a real 
pleasure to recommend that the appointment 
of Wilbur J. Cohen be approved by the Sen- 
ate of the United States. 

JoHN PARKS, M.D., 

Dean, G.W.U. Medical Center; President, 
Association of American Medical Col- 
leges. 

AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 
Chicago, Ill., March 25, 1968. 
Hon. WILBUR COHEN, 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dran WILBUR: I was most pleased to hear 
of your appointment as Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. You deserve this, 
you have earned this, and you undoubtedly 
will serve with great distinction in this po- 
sition. 

The cordial and meaningful relationship 
which has developed between you and your 
staff and our Legislative Council in the past 
three years shall be enhanced by your new 
position and shall serve for the advancement 
of augmented future relationships. 

I am personally proud to know you and to 
have worked with you, and wish you the 
greatest success in your new position, 

Cordially, 
SAMUEL R. SHERMAN, M.D. 
GARLAND, N.C., 
March 23, 1968. 
Hon. WILBUR J. COHEN, 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: I want you to know 
how pleased I was when I learned yesterday 
of your appointment as Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. As you know, I am 
aware that you have done much of the think- 
ing and work in this area for years. So it is 
fitting and proper that you should advance 
to the position of Secretary. 

Before I leave today for two weeks in South 
America, I am communicating with my sev- 
eral friends in the Senate and House who 
made recommendations to the President in 
support of your appointment asking that 
they strongly support your approval as Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare by 
the Congress. 

Soon after I return from this trip I will be 
writing to you regarding some opinions 
which I have relative to upgrading the health 
care services for our American people. 

Again, congratulations and best wishes for 
a successful term of office. 

Kindest personal regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
Amos N, Jonson, M.D. 
WILBUR J. COHEN, UNDER SECRETARY OF 

HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, WASH- 

INGTON, D.C. 

Wilbur J. Cohen is among the select com- 
pany of truly great thinkers and innovators 
of our time. An economist, teacher, admin- 
istrator, and government official, he has had 
a greater influence on this nation’s current 
efforts in the broad field of human well-being 
than almost any other single individual. 

He is widely known as the father of the 
Medicare program. His thinking helped to 
shape it; his skill and knowledge of the leg- 
islative process helped to get it enacted. He 
is the nation’s outstanding autharity on the 
social security system, a system he helped to 
create 30 years ago. Much of his enormous 
energy and talent has been devoted over the 
years to broadening and improving the sys- 
tem, and to making it more responsive to the 
needs of the American people. 

Since 1961, he has served in the highest 
councils of the federal government. As As- 
sistant Secretary for Legislation in the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
he was the architect of much of the land- 
mark social legislation of this decade—in 
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child health and welfare, in mental health 
and mental retardation, in education, in re- 
habilitation, and in community health serv- 
ices. He has been instrumental in the devel- 
opment and training of professional man- 
power to carry out these programs. And he 
has consistently worked to strengthen the 
research base on which our progress rests. 

He was one of the first to foresee this na- 
tion's capacity to eliminate poverty, and 
championed a course of action which has 
since become public policy. 

In 1965, President Johnson named him 
Under Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. From this vantage point, he has 
promoted a concept which he has held 
throughout his career—the synthesis of all 
programs dealing with human well-being. In 
his view, health, income maintenance, edu- 
cation, and social services are inextricably 
linked. He has pressed for social progress on 
a broad front and in a coordinated manner. 

Mr, Cohen is a man of exceptional ability 
and varied interests. All of these interests 
converge on the well-being of the individual 
human being. Public health—and all of so- 
ciety—will be forever in his debt. 


SUPPORT FOR PRESIDENT JOHN- 
SON’S TAX PROPOSAL 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, today, 
President Johnson asked Congress to 
“bite the bullet” and pass a tax increase 
for the good of the country. 

I support him wholeheartedly. 

The President is absolutely right in 
challenging Congress to stand up and be 
counted on this vital matter that con- 
cerns the welfare and security of the 
American people. 

As the President reminded us, the 
country can absorb some reduction in ex- 
penditures without seriously endanger- 
ing important domestic programs. But 
we cannot act irresponsibly and demand 
that the administration wreck progress 
by adhering to irresponsible attempts to 
wipe out the programs our people need 
and want to have. 

We have pressing needs and problems. 
And we cannot abandon them in the 
name of fiscal prudence. For this ad- 
ministration has demonstrated its deter- 
mination and good faith in holding the 
line on unnecessary spending. 

The American people do not want to 
hear excuses from Congress. They de- 
mand prompt and responsible action on 
the tax bill. 

At stake in this matter is the continued 
health and vitality of the American 
economy. We cannot ignore our re- 
sponsibilities in this matter. Nor can we 
fall back upon political expendiency in 
an election year to avoid doing what is 
necessary and right. 

I urge Senators to support President 
Johnson and give him the bill he has 
been requesting for nearly 3 years. 


SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITIES OF 
AMERICAN BUSINESS 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, the 
University of Washington’s School of 
Business Administration celebrated its 
50th anniversary in 1967. At the 50th 
anniversary luncheon held on November 
10, Mr. W. J. Pennington, who is presi- 
dent of the Seattle Times, and has served 
on the visiting committee for the School 
of Business Administration of the Uni- 
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versity of Washington, delivered a timely 
and eloquent address. 

The central theme of Mr. Pennington’s 
address is the social responsibilities of 
American business. He notes that busi- 
ness has found its own best interests are 
served when it serves the public interest. 
Moreover, recent evidence seems to indi- 
cate that in certain instances industry 
may even be placing the public interest 
on a level above its self-interest. 

Corporations are becoming more and 
more directly involved with slum clear- 
ance projects, protection from air and 
water pollution, civil rights, job training 
for the unskilled, the prevention of crime, 
as well as with higher education and 
the arts. The increasing participation of 
industry in the task of resolving these 
pressing social problems is manifested 
in the improvement in the quality of life 
in our society. These improvements and 
further advancements did not and will 
not come overnight, but will be the result 
of steady and determined efforts sup- 
ported by American industry. 

Mr. President, the winter 1968 edition 
of the University of Washington Business 
Review has reprinted the text of Mr. Pen- 
nington’s address to the 50th anniversary 
luncheon of the University of Washing- 
ton's School of Business Administration, 
and I believe his thoughts deserve the 
close attention of Members of both 
Houses of Congress. Therefore, I ask 
unanimous consent to have the address 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BUSINESS RESPONSE TO SOCIAL CHANGE 
(By W. J. Pennington) 

First, let me congratulate the School of 
Business Administration on its fiftieth an- 
niversary. The School can take pride in the 
fact that it has made and is making very 
important contributions to our business com- 
munity by being responsive to the increasing 
challenges of a dynamic business society, I 
should also like to say that I have found my 
experiences the past five years on the Visiting 
Committee of the School to be both interest- 
ing and stimulating. Certainly, the quality of 
business education today is much superior to 
when I was in the School 26 years ago. 

In recent years, increasing attention has 
been paid to the social responsibilities of 
business, In the conduct of its affairs, no bus- 
iness and no executive would admit to being 
socially irresponsible. Yet vigorous, and oc- 
caslonally acrimonious, debate ensues on the 
subject of corporate social responsibilities. 
For example, support of higher education is 
currently hailed as an ideal instance of social 
responsibility. But some companies avoid it 
as if it were the black plague. They insist 
that a firm best serves the public interest 
when it best serves its own private interests 
or achieves effective service to consumers, 
adequate profits to stockholders, fair work- 
ing conditions for employees, and a scrupu- 
lous observance of the law. 

On the other hand, one finds evidence 
of a willingness to support not only higher 
education and the arts, but slum clearance 
projects, protection from air and water pol- 
lution, civil rights, job training for the un- 
skilled, and the prevention of crime. In most 
eases the justification is enlightened self- 
interest. 

There is growing evidence, however, that 
modern business is consciously placing public 
interest on a level with self-interest, and 
possibly above it. This development is ex- 
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plained by the fact that a business is really 
as much a social and political entity as an 
economic unit. Today I would like to discuss 
certain of the more pressing social problems 
of our time and the role and responsibility 
of our business community in dealing with 
these problems. 
EMPLOYMENT OF MINORITY RACES 


Three years ago, I had the privilege of 
serving as President of the Seattle Chamber 
of Commerce. During that year, we asked our 
Chamber members to sign Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity pledges and we established 
the Employment Opportunities Center and 
the Job Fair. I recall that a few of our mem- 
bers were reticent at that time about signing 
Equal Employment Opportunity pledges on 
the basis that many members of minority 
races simply were not properly qualified or 
that their existing employees would object to 
working with Negroes. 

A rapidly changing concept of business re- 
sponsibility is motivating our businessmen 
to be more receptive to hiring underqualified 
workers for “on-the-job” training programs. 
While “on-the-job” training programs may 
entail additional expense, they are less costly 
than the consequences of a riot. These pro- 
grams can also be measured in terms of pre- 
cise costs, while the costs of possible future 
riots are unknown. 

It is noteworthy that in early October of 
this year, government and business in this 
area joined hands in a massive, long-range 
program called “Jobs Now” to provide jobs 
for the disadvantaged—primarily Negroes 
living in the central area. Perhaps only one 
out of four of these employment efforts will 
ultimately result in a stable, sufficiently 
qualified employee. If the program is only 
25 percent successful, a significant number 
of people who are now part of the hard 
core unemployables could become gainfully 
occupied, 

Recently, I read “Violence in the City— 
An End or A Beginning?“, a report by the 
Governor's Commission on the Los Angeles 
riots. I also had the interesting experience 
of talking to John A. McCone, Chairman of 
the Governor’s Commission, concerning cer- 
tain of their findings and recommendations, 

The McCone report states: 

“No longer can the leaders of business dis- 
charge their responsibility by merely approv- 
ing a broadly worded executive order estab- 
lishing a policy of nondiscrimination and 
equality of opportunity as a basic directive 
to their managers and personnel depart- 
ments. They must insist that these policies 
are carried out. They must authorize the 
necessary facilities for employment and 
training properly designed to encourage the 
employment of Negroes rather than follow a 
course which all too often appears to place 
almost insurmountable hurdles in the path 
of a Negro seeking a job.” 

The McCone report further states that the 
three fundamental issues in the urban prob- 
lems of disadvantaged minorities are: em- 
ployment, education, and police-community 
relations, Mr. McCone and his associates have 
made a very intelligent and important con- 
tribution to the body of knowledge which 
exists on the causes of race riots. 

A few weeks ago, I heard W. P. Gullander, 
President of the National Association of 
Manufacturers and former Seattle resident, 
make an interesting proposal. He feels we 
should turn to private enterprise for leader- 
ship in training unskilled workers for jobs. 
He feels that if business is given a profit mo- 
tive or a tax incentive, it will result in the 
most economic and efficient solution of this 
dificult training program. Governor Evans 
and the U.S. Secretary of Labor, W. Willard 
Wirtz, have made similar proposals. Wirtz 
recently stated that “Overnight, the respon- 
sibility for hiring the hard-core unemployed 
has shifted from government to private in- 
dustry.” 
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COMBATING CRIME 


Crime rose 17 percent in the first six 
months of 1967! The prevention of crime 
should be the concern of all good citizens. 
As a former law enforcement officer and as 
a businessman, I have some very strong 
feelings as to the need to develop programs 
in our community to emphasize the impor- 
tance of respect for law and order and to 
restore the dignity of the law enforcement 
profession, Maintenance of law and order is 
a prerequisite to the enjoyment of freedom 
in our society. Law enforcement is a critical 
responsibility of government, and effective 
enforcement requires mutual respect and 
understanding between a law enforcement 
agency and the residents of the community 
which it serves. 

I think we are frequently overly concerned 
with the rights of criminals, or perhaps sus- 
pected criminals, and not enough concerned 
with the rights, safety and welfare of the 
average peaceful citizen. We should all ap- 
preciate the fact that it is still relatively 
safe for us to be on the streets of Seattle 
at night. This is not true in many of our 
metropolitan cities today. To preserve this 
Situation in Seattle in the face of ever in- 
creasing crime rates, we must be motivated 
to develop crime prevention programs. 

We frequently hear about the desirability 
of police review boards to review the actions 
of our police departments. I was pleased to 
see last year that the recently established 
police review board in New York was voted 
out by the citizens of New York. The Seattle 
Times, in a December 15, 1966, editorial, 
stated that establishment of a police review 
board would be a deterrent to effective law 
enforcement. This is still our opinion. Most 
progressive police departments, such as the 
one we have in Seattle, have constantly up- 
graded their skills and efficiencies and, cer- 
tainly, there is no need for a separate agen- 
cy to review their actions. There now exist 
all the safeguards in our city government 
which are necessary to protect the rights of 
citizens. 

As a matter of fact, with the recent limita- 
tions imposed by Supreme Court decisions 
in the areas of search and seizure, authority 
to arrest, and interrogation, it is becoming 
increasingly difficult for the police officer to 
discharge his responsibilities properly and 
to protect innocent citizens from the crimi- 
nal element. 

I think we should all be greatly concerned 
about acts of civil disobedience—some well 
meaning but misguided Americans not only 
support the doctrine of lawbreaking for a 
worthy end but also oppose penalties for 
violators. To carry out this philosophy to a 
logical conclusion would result in anarchy. 

No fair-minded person minimizes the right 
of dissent and of petition for redress of griev- 
ances. These are essential rights of a free peo- 
ple. On the other hand, rioting, looting, burn- 
ing, and killing are deliberate crimes spawned 
under the banner of civil disobedience. 

One of our major duties, individually and 
collectively, is to obey these laws. Those who 
Obey only the laws they choose and violate 
the ones they dislike are undermining the 
concepts of a democracy. 

On August 30, I heard Mr. Earl F. Morris, 
the current president of the American Bar 
Association, speak before our Seattle Rotary 
Club. He was genuinely alarmed by the in- 
crease in crime. He spoke of “The Challenge 
of Crime in A Free Society,” a February 1967, 
report issued by the President’s Commission 
on Law Enforcement. He also spoke of the 
efforts of the American Bar Association rela- 
tive to implementing the recommendations 
contained in this report. While there were 
many interesting facets to this report, he 
stressed that the prevention of crime is a 
task for concerned citizens. 

We hear much discussion as to whether 
the printing of crime news is good or bad. 
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Crime news does keep the crime rate down. 
The majority of Americans believe there 
would be more crime in this country if the 
press printed less about law enforcement and 
the courts. This opinion was brought out 
in a recent survey of public attitudes on 
fair trial and free press made by the Free- 
dom of Information Committee of the Asso- 
ciated Press Managing Editors Association. 

A Seattle police officer called me the other 
day concerning the articles by The Times 
and the Post-Intelligencer on the hippies. He 
stated that these articles have been very 
helpful in revealing to the public some of 
the physical dangers involved in taking drugs. 
He indicated that without this type of rev- 
elation, it is difficult for the public to under- 
stand the work of the police department. 
This is another example of public concern 
with social problems. 

In talking with a well informed law en- 
forcement officer the other day, I asked him: 
“What is the most important contribution 
the business community can make to arrest 
the growth of crime in the United States?” 
He recommended that our long-range efforts 
be devoted to: 

1) seeing that our citizens are properly 
educated; 

2) that they receive job opportunities con- 
sistent with their ability and academic back- 
ground; 

3) that suitable living conditions be pro- 
vided; and 

4) that the community stress the impor- 
tance of all citizens abiding by the law. 

A brief word or two about the very real 
dangers of organized crime. The FBI annual 
report dated October 24, 1967, has this to 
say about organized crime: 

Nourished by the billions of dollars which 
reportedly feed its coffers each year, orga- 
nized crime casts a sinister shadow across the 
face of our land. Amassing huge personal 
fortunes from their illicit enterprises, many 
racketeers of organized crime have sur- 
rounded themselves with the trappings of 
legitimate success and an aura of respecta- 
bility. With ill-gotten but economically 
powerful profits, they have shouldered their 
way into legitimate enterprises. Through 
bribery of public officials, they have ex- 
panded their influence and protected their 
hidden, sordid operations. 

“Entrepreneurs of vice, corruption and 
rackets prevail among the underworld group 
known as La Cosa Nostra. Concealed behind 
a variety of legitimate businesses and posi- 
tions, leaders of this criminal conspiracy 
direct a nationwide network which leeches 
astronomical sums from the public each year 
through gambling, narcotics, prostitution, 
extortion, loan-sharking and labor racketeer- 
ing. Powerful as their financial resources are, 
however, the strength of L. Cosa Nostra and 
its affiliated underworld empire lies in the 
ruthless brutality with which they discipline 
their own members and attempt to cow their 
opponents and victims.” 

Fortunately, Seattle has been a relatively 
“clean city” for the past many years. Let's 
see that it stays that way! 

A recent article in the Wall Street Journal 
indicated that the National Council of Crime 
and Delinquency, a nonprofit New York 
group, has formed an “emergency commit- 
tee” of some 700 business and professional 
men. Among other things, the group plans 
to alert businessmen to Mafia infiltration of 
legitimate enterprises. This committee was 
formed at the request of Attorney General 
Ramsey Clark, who notes that a Presidential 
commission has urged private citizens to 
muster their influence against crime. 

I have recommended to Price Sullivan, the 
current President of the Seattle Chamber of 
Commerce, that he host a meeting to which 
will be invited top law enforcement officers 
throughout the state, prosecutors, educators, 
and other individuals and organizations who 
might be able to contribute to a state-wide 
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discussion on the problem of crime. He has 
agreed to schedule such a meeting. Hope- 
fully, we might develop a plan of action from 
such a forum. 


OTHER URBAN PROBLEMS 


Our rapidly expanding area is confronted 
with many other serious urban problems, 
such as transportation, air and water pollu- 
tion, central city decay, the need for recrea- 
tional opportunity and open spaces, etc. To 
meet certain of these problems, Forward 
Thrust, a volunteer program, was activated 
to propose a comprehensive, practical plan 
for public capital improvements which we 
will need as our population doubles in the 
next two decades. 

The Times feels that the Forward Thrust 
program generally is desirable and its rec- 
ommended financing plan, totalling $820 
million, is within the community’s demon- 
strated ability to pay, as our economy ex- 
pands. The solution of these difficult urban 
problems is expensive. It will be more expen- 
sive if we do not launch a balanced attack 
on a wide front. 

Forward Thrust required vision. It started 
as a committee of 200 dedicated men and 
women whose common bond was, and is, a 
serious desire to see orderly growth. These 
people represent the broadest cross section 
of community life, and have already con- 
tributed more than 30,000 man-hours of 
service to the analysis of King County’s 
growth problems. We will need this type of 
imagination in our regional planning for the 
Pugetopolis of the future. 

At the annual meeting of the Seattle 
Chamber of Commerce in September, Dr. 
Odegaard very eloquently stressed the im- 
portance of new levels of planning and co- 
ordination based on imaginative intellectual 
capital from business, government, and uni- 
versities to produce a physical and social en- 
vironment for humane urban living. He made 
very effectively the point that our business 
community benefits from the presence of 
“think” industries which rely on intelligent, 
demanding employes who insist on good gov- 
ernment, a clean environment, recreational 
and cultural opportunities and good schools, 
colleges and universities. 

I have observed that there is increasing 
dialogue between professors and business 
managers of mutual interest to both. The 
support of the University’s Graduate School 
of Business by our most eminent business 
leaders suggests the high level of contribu- 
tion made by University personnel. 


SUMMARY 


1. Business must respond quickly to social 
problems and assume a leadership role. In 
certain instances, the government, through 
contractual relationships with business, has 
applied pressures and placed business in a 
defensive position with respect to employ- 
ment practices and community action pro- 
grams, I do feel that our Seattle business 
community has been reasonably alert to 
social problems, but we must show even 
greater leadership. 

The United States Chamber of Commerce 
has urged the nation’s businessmen to play a 
stronger role in solving social problems at the 
local level rather than increasing their de- 
pendence on Washington. The development 
of employment skills by minority races 
should receive a high priority. 

Suggestions made by the president of the 
National Association of Manufacturers, Sec- 
retary of Labor W. Willard Wirtz, and Gov- 
ernor Evans that a profit motive, or a tax 
incentive, would bring into play the ingenu- 
ity of private enterprise to solve certain 
urban problems, such as “on-the-job” train- 
ing and housing, should receive very serious 
consideration. It has been stated by these 
spokesmen that many of our social problems 
can be solved more efficiently and econom- 
ically through business leadership if proper 
incentives exist. 
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2. We must instill in all of our citizens the 
importance of respect for law and order and 
restore the dignity of the law enforcement 
profession, The alarming increase in our 
crime rate suggests that community pro- 
grams must be developed to cope with this 
serious problem. Like civil riots, organized 
crime can happen here. Organized crime can 
gain a foothold in a community which is not 
forever vigilant. 

3. Urban problems must be dealt with on 
a regional basis. Business, government, and 
education each must play their proper roles 
in the solution of these very difficult com- 
munity problems. Solutions are costly, but 
they will be more costly if they are not dealt 
with intelligently now. 


ILLEGAL FIREARMS 


Mr. DODD. Mr, President, an article on 
page 11 of yesterday’s New York Times 
caught my eye announcing the end of an 
amnesty period for Britons to turn in 
their illegal firearms. 

In England, it is illegal to possess a 
firearm without having obtained a license 
for it, and licenses are not casually come 
by. This British law applies to all fire- 
arms, including rifles and shotguns. 
Alvin Shuster, the author of this morn- 
ing’s New York Times article, points out 
that licenses are granted only for an- 
tique gun collections, for hunting, or for 
target shooting at authorized ranges. 
And of the 8 million people in the London 
area, only 15,584 have licenses for lethal 
weapons. 

It has never been my intention to go 
this far with our Federal law, for tradi- 
tions and conditions are far different in 
this country, particularly in the Midwest, 
than they are in England. Nevertheless, 
when considering stricter Federal fire- 
arms controls, it is important for us to 
be aware of the stricter gun laws which 
exist in almost every other country and 
the effect these laws have upon the gun 
crime rate of those countries. 

In 1963, for example, our records re- 
veal that the citizenry of the United 
States were subjected to 2.7 murders by 
gunfire for ever 100,000 population. The 
rate for Great Britain for that same 
year was only a fraction of that; to be 
exact, one fifty-fifth the annual rate in 
this country. 

The same situation is true in prac- 
tically every other civilized country of 
the world. For Sweden the 1963 figure 
was 0.11 murders by gunfire per 100,000 or 
roughtly one twenty-fifth our annual 
rate, The rate for the Netherlands in that 
year was one-nintieth the rate in this 
country, the rate for Japan one sixty-fifth 
the American rate—and so it goes all 
over the rest of the world. 

There is a very simple reason for this 
dramatic difference, The other nations 
to which I have referred have stringent 
laws governing the use and ownership of 
firearms, while our own laws in this area 
are so weak as to be meaningless. 

Mr. Shuster reports from London 
this morning: 

The British have never understood the 


wide-spread attachment of Americans for 
guns. 


Is it not about time that we enacted 
some sensible firearms controls in this 
country—controls which at least make 
it easier for our States to enforce their 
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own laws, and more difficult for criminals 

and juvenile delinquents and drug ad- 

dicts and other socially irresponsible 
elements to get their hands on guns? 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the complete text of Alvin 
Shuster’s article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BRITONS TURN IN ILLEGAL WEAPONS—WAR 
SOUVENIRS ARE AMONG ARMS YIELDED IN 
AMNESTY 

(By Alvin Shuster) 

LONDON, May 1.—An amnesty period for 
Britons to turn in their illegal firearms end- 
ed today with many attics emptied of World 
War I and World War II weapons. 

For three months Britons could go to their 
nearest police station with their weapons and 
turn them in without giving their names and 
without fear of prosecution. 

From attics and closets came Italian Beret- 
tas, German Lugers, British Lee Enflelds and 
Sten guns, plus some obscure weapons so old 
they defied identification. 

The police also received at least one 
woman’s “saloon” pistol, neatly packed in a 
gray evening bag, and a few guns concealed 
in canes. “Very lethal,” said a Scotland Yard 
man, 

AIR RIFLES GO, TOO 

Some parents took the opportunity to de- 
prive their children of air rifles, even though 
they are not illegal. 

“These parents obviously were looking for 
an excuse to take the weapons away after 
yielding at Christmastime,” a police official 
said. 

During the amnesty period, citizens sur- 
rendered more than 2,000 weapons and 74,000 
rounds of ammunition. Today alone, the 
police in London received 259 weapons and 
7,500 rounds of ammunition. 

Under British law, it is illegal to possess an 
unlicensed firearm. 

The police have never carried guns here 
and the guards on armored trucks handle mil. 
lions of dollars a day carrying only trun- 
cheons. Small businessmen or homeowners, 
though fearful of robbery attempts, may not 
obtain a license. 

The British have never understood the 
widespread attachment of Americans for 
guns. 

FEW CAN GET LICENSES 

About the only licenses granted are for 
antique gun collections, for hunting or for 
target shooting at authorized ranges. 

Of the eight million people in the London 
area, only 15,584 have licenses for lethal 
weapons. 

Until today, shotguns were not controlled, 
primarily because they are of a short range 
and difficult to conceal, But now licenses will 
be needed for them as well. The number of 
shotguns used in robberies in Britain rose 
from 107 in 1961 to about 500 last year. 

The penalty for having an illegal weapon 
is a fine of $480 or six months in prison, or 
both. 

“We had a similar amnesty a few years 
ago,” a police official said. “But of course we 
are not sure how many such weapons are still 
around. 

“We don't live in a dream world, though. 
We know criminals are not turning in any 
weapons. We just want to make things a 
little more difficult for them, There are a 
lot of attics and closets now where thieves 
won't be finding guns to use in more serious 
crimes.” 


THE MIDDLE EAST SITUATION 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, I invite 
attention to the fine statement made by 
leaders of the Republican Party this 
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morning concerning the critical Middle 
East situation. The statement, which 
commemorates the 20th anniversary of 
the independence of the State of Israel, 
criticizes strongly the administration’s 
lack of interest or concern for that part 
of the world. 

The Republican Party has repeatedly 
urged the administration to play a more 
constructive role in the Middle East. The 
Republican coordinating committee 
made recommendations to improve 
American policy shortly after the Arab- 
Israeli war in June 1967, and again in 
March 1968. 

Mr. President, I regret to say that our 
recommendations have to date been 
ignored by the administration. Perhaps 
worse, recommendations very similar in 
content to those made by Republicans 
have been made by experts within the 
administration and they too have been 
ignored. A long and scholarly report 
completed in September 1967 by a joint 
State-Defense Study Group under the 
chairmanship of former Ambassador 
Julius C. Holmes warned the administra- 
tion of a worsening situation in the 
Middle East and forecast an increase in 
Soviet efforts in that critical part of the 
world. The so-called Holmes report, 
which contains some very forthright and 
sensible recommendations, was sum- 
marily rejected by the administration 
reportedly because it was “too much of 
a cold war document.” 

I now call upon the President to make 
public the findings of the Holmes report 
and explain why the Holmes recom- 
mendations have been ignored. 

One of the key recommendations 
which Republicans have made repeated- 
ly concerns the need for a balance of 
armaments in the Middle East. We be- 
lieve that the United States should strive 
with other nations for agreed limitations 
on international arms shipments to the 
Middle East. However, in the absence of 
such an agreement the United States 
should supply arms to friendly nations 
in sufficient quantity to maintain the 
balance of power and to serve as a de- 
terrent to renewed warfare. 

In this regard, the Democratic admin- 
istration’s policy has so far centered on 
attempts to obtain Soviet cooperation in 
limiting armed shipments to the Middle 
East. The United States persisted in this 
policy even while the Soviets were osten- 
tatiously rearming their radical Arab 
clients. Although the Soviets have now 
replaced nearly all weapons lost by the 
Arabs in the June war—in some instances 
with improved equipment, the adminis- 
tration has refused to respond favorably 
to repeated requests by Israel for arms. 

When Premier Eshkol visited President 
Johnson last January, he pointed out 
that the Arabs have received supersonic 
SU-7 fighters from the Soviets which 
have better performance characteristics 
than the Mig-21. The Premier requested 
that the United States sell Israel fighter 
aircraft with comparable capabilities. 
However, the United States only agreed 
tc provide some additional A-4 Sky- 
hawks. The A-4 is subsonic and hardly a 
match for the supersonic SU-7. In fact, 
speakers from the State Department who 
have attempted to justify our Middle East 
policy in various areas of the country 
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have admitted that the A-4 is 150 miles 
an hour slower than the SU-7. 

Not only has this administration 
refused to sell Israel the type of aircraft 
she needs, but it has even attempted to 
make a profit on the sale of the subsonic 
A-4’s to Israel. Further details on this 
incredible transaction are contained in 
the Republican coordinating commit- 
tee’s statement on the Middle East which 
I will introduce into the Record at the 
end of my remarks. 

Mr. President, I urge the administra- 
tion to provide Israel with arms sufficient 
to maintain the balance of power and to 
serve as a deterrent to renewed warfare 
in the Middle East. In this connection, it 
is important to note that Israel has never 
suggested that the United States should 
become directly involved in her problems. 
As General Dayan has stated, Israel does 
not want a single American soldier to 
fight on her behalf. Israel is, in fact, only 
asking for the weapons she needs to pro- 
tect herself. Moreover, she is not asking 
for these weapons as a gift, she is ready 
and willing to pay for them. 

Only if freedom-loving nations every- 
where maintain their strength will ag- 
gression be deterred. Only if friendly na- 
tions are able and willing to do their fair 
share, will the burdens of maintaining 
the peace weigh less heavily upon the 
United States. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
Republican coordinating committee’s 
most recent statement entitled “Con- 
tinuing Crisis in the Middle East” be 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

CONTINUING CRISIS IN THE MIDDLE East 
(Adopted by the Republican Coordinating 

Committee, March 19, 1968, prepared under 

the direction of: Republican National 

Committee, Ray C. Bliss, Chairman, Wash- 

ington, D.C.) 

REPUBLICAN COORDINATING COMMITTEE 

Presiding Officer: Ray C. Bliss, Chairman, 
Republican National Committee. 

Former President: Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
300 Carlisle Street, Gettysburg, Pennsylvania. 

Former Presidential Nominees; Barry Gold- 
water (1964), Post Office Box 1601, Scottsdale, 
Arizona; Richard M. Nixon (1960), Nixon, 
Mudge, Rose, Guthrie, Alexander & Mitch- 
ell, 20 Broad Street, New York, New York; 
Thomas E. Dewey (1944 and 1948), 140 Broad- 
way, New York, New York; Alf M. Landon 
(1936), National Bank of Topeka Building, 
1001 Fillmore Street, Topeka, Kansas. 

Senate Leadership: Everett M. Dirksen, 
Minority Leader; Thomas H. Kuchel, Minor- 
ity Whip; Bourke B. Hickenlooper, Chairman, 
Republican Policy Committee; Margaret 
Chase Smith, Chairman, Republican Confer- 
ence; George Murphy, Chairman, National 
Republican Senatorial Committee; Milton R. 
Young, Secretary, Republican Conference; 
Hugh Scott, Vice Chairman, National Repub- 
lican Senatorial Committee. 

House Leadership; Gerald R. Ford, Minor- 
ity Leader; Leslie C. Arends, Minority Whip; 
Melvin R. Laird, Chairman, Republican Con- 
ference; John J. Rhodes, Chairman, Repub- 
lican Policy Committee; H. Allen Smith, 
Ranking Member of Rules Committee; Bob 
Wilson, Chairman, National Republican Con- 
gressional Committee; Charles E. Goodell, 
Chairman, Planning and Research Commit- 
tee; Richard H. Poff, Secretary, Republican 
Conference; William C. Cramer, Vice Chair- 
man, Republican Conference. 

Representatives of the Republican Gov- 
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ernors Association: John A. Love, Governor 
of the State of Colorado, Denver, Colorado; 
John A. Volpe, Governor of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, Boston, Massachu- 
setts; George W. Romney, Governor of the 
State of Michigan, Lansing, Michigan; Nel- 
son A, Rockefeller, Governor of the State of 
New York, Albany, New York; Raymond P. 
Shafer, Governor of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania; 
John H. Chafee, Governor of the State of 
Rhode Island, Providence, Rhode Island; Nils 
A. Boe, Governor of the State of South Da- 
kota, Pierre, South Dakota; Daniel J. Evans, 
Governor of the State of Washington, Olym- 
pia, Washington. 

Republican National Committee: Ray C. 
Bliss, Chairman, Republican National Com- 
mittee, 1625 Eye Street, Northwest, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006; Mrs. C. Wayland Brooks, 
Assistant Chairman, Republican National 
Committee, 1625 Eye Street, Northwest, 
Washington, D.C. 20006; Mrs. Collis P. Moore, 
Vice Chairman, Republican National Com- 
mittee, Box 225 Moro, Oregon 97039; Donald 
R. Ross, Vice Chairman, Republican National 
Committee, 1406 Kiewit Plaza, Farnam at 
36th Omaha, Nebraska 68131; Mrs. J. Willard 
Marriott, Vice Chairman, Republican Na- 
tional Committee, 4500 Garfield Street, 
Northwest, Washington, D.C. 20007; J. Drake 
Edens, Jr., Vice Chairman, Republican Na- 
tional Committee, Post Office Box 9385, Co- 
lumbia, South Carolina 29201. 

President of the Republican State Legis- 
lators Association: F. F. (Monte) Montgom- 
ery, Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
State of Oregon, Salem, Oregon. 

Robert L. L. McCormick, Staff Coordinator. 


MEMBERS OF THE REPUBLICAN COORDINATING 
COMMITTEE'S TASK FORCE ON THE CONDUCT 
OF FOREIGN RELATIONS 
Robert C. Hill, Chairman, United States 

Ambassador to Mexico, 1957-1961. 

David N. Rowe, Vice Chairman, Professor 
of Political Science, Yale University. 

Gordon Allott, United States Senator from 
Colorado. 

Robert Amory, Jr., Deputy Director, Central 
Intelligence Agency, 1952-1962. 

John B. Anderson, Member of Congress 
from Illinois. 

Tim M. Babcock, Governor of the State of 
Montana. 

Frances P. Bolton, Member of Congress 
from Ohio. 

Lucius D, Clay, General of the United 
States Army, Retired. 

Philip K. Crowe, United States Ambassa- 
dor to Union of South Africa, 1959-1961. 

Joseph S. Farland, United States Ambassa- 
dor to the Republic of Panama, 1960-1963. 

Paul Findley, Member of Congress from 
Tilinois. 

Peter H. B. Frelinghuysen, Member of Con- 
gress from New Jersey. 

Ernest S. Griffith, Dean, School of Inter- 
national Service, American University, 1958- 
1965. 

Mrs. Cecil M. Harden, Member of Congress 
from Indiana, 1949-1959; Republican Na- 
tional Committeewoman for Indiana. 

Joe Holt, Member of Congress from Cali- 
fornia, 1953-1959. 

Walter A. Judd, Member of Congress from 
Minnesota, 1943-1963. 

John D. Lodge, United States Ambassador 
to Spain, 1955-1961. 

Gerhart Niemeyer, Professor of Political 
Science, University of Notre Dame. 

Nicholas Nyaradi, Director of School of 
International Studies, Bradley University. 

Roderic L. O'Connor, Administrator, Bureau 
of Security and Consular Affairs, Department 
of State, 1957-1958. 

G. L. Ohrstrom, Jr., Investment Banker. 

William W. Scranton, Governor of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 1963-1967. 

Richard B. Sellars, Republican National 
Committeeman for New Jersey. 
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Robert Strausz-Hupé, Director, Foreign 
Policy Research Institute, University of 
Pennsylvania. 

John Hay Whitney, United States Am- 
bassador to Great Britain, 1956-61. 

Kent B. Crane, Secretary to the Task Force. 


I. INTRODUCTION 


The Middle East is of vital importance to 
the free world because of its strategic geog- 
raphy; because its vast oil resources consti- 
tute 60% of the world’s known reserve; be- 
cause of the political and economic poten- 
tial of its peoples, whose religions, science, 
art and culture have so enriched Western 
civilization; and because it has become a 
critical area of confrontation between pro- 
Western and pro-Communist forces, indeed 
between the USSR and the Warsaw Pact 
countries on the one hand and the United 
States and its allies on the other. It should 
be a key objective of American foreign policy 
to deny this area of great historic, economic, 
cultural and religious importance to direct 
or indirect Soviet Russian control; to co- 
operate with friendly Arab states in promot- 
ing their economic and social advancement 
and in preserving the independence of Israel; 
to maintain unobstructed use of its air, sea 
and land corridors vital to NATO communi- 
cations which link Asia, Europe and Africa; 
to assure continued free world access on 
acceptable terms to the Middle East’s petro- 
leum and other resources; and finally to 
support within our capabilities the desires 
of all of its peoples for peace and prosperity. 

Comprehension of the Middle Eastern 
problem requires viewing it as having two 
separate and distinct facets, both with long- 
term implications for the United States: 

First, the basic Arab-Israeli conflict which 
has resulted in three wars in the Middle East 
in less than 20 years; 

Second, the historic Russian drive, con- 
stant under Czars and Commissars alike, to 
obtain a controlling position in the Middle 
East. 

In the June 1967 Arab-Israeli War, the 
instigators of Middle Eastern instability— 
the Soviets and certain of their Arab clients— 
suffered a setback. The ensuing situation 
afforded the United States an excellent op- 
portunity to work energetically for a lasting 
peace. The Republican Coordinating Com- 
mittee immediately called upon President 
Johnson to do so. However, our recommenda- 
tions, as well as the advice and expressions 
of concern by Democratic Administration 
Officials, have been ignored. (See Appendix 
for details.) 

Failing constructive American action, the 
initiative quickly passed to the Communists. 
Moscow, whose prestige had suffered griev- 
ously as a result of the swift Israeli victory, 
succeeded in compounding and exploiting 
the general disarray and anti-American re- 
sentment engendered by the Arab defeat. 

While laying down a diplomatic smoke 
screen in the United Nations, and assuring 
the United States of its peaceful and reason- 
able attitude at the Glassboro summit meet- 
ing, the USSR spectacularly improved its 
military and political position in the Middle 
East: 

A. Following the Arab-Israeli War, the 
Soviets built their Mediterranean fleet up to 
a peak strength of 46 ships—five times the 
number they had deployed two years ago. 
This modern force typically includes one or 
two guided-missile cruisers, six to eight de- 
stroyers, six to eight submarines and as- 
sorted support and electronic intelligence 
ships. The first of Russia's helicopter car- 
riers which is now finishing her sea trials in 
the Black Sea is likely to join the Mediter- 
ranean Fleet soon. This addition will provide 
the Soviets with the capability of landing 
troops to support friendly governments. 

B. Russia is actively exploiting its new 
naval strength in the Middle East. In De- 
cember, 1967 the Soviets tried to slip two 
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submarines out of the Black Sea into the 
Mediterranean under water in contravention 
of Turkey’s requirement for advance notice 
of naval movements in the Dardanelles. Rou- 
tinely, many Russian surface ships and all 
their submarines enter the Mediterranean at 
night through the Straits of Gibraltar in 
order to delay and complicate U.S. moni- 
toring operations. Moreover, the Soviets have 
become more determined in tracking our 
ships and more aggressive in trying to break 
up our formations, They have increased the 
psychological impact of their naval presence 
by “showing the flag” on regular visits to 
Arab ports, and the continual rotation of 
Soviet men of war in Egyptian harbors has 
deterred possible Israeli action, for example, 
in the aftermath of the sinking of the de- 
stroyer Elath. 

C. Moscow's strategic designs on the globe's 
narrow chokewaters“ which are vital to 
international commerce, such as the Suez 
Canal, and on ports and bases which long 
have been in the exclusive domain of West- 
ern navies, are well demonstrated in the 
Middle East. Russian diplomats are working 
hard to improve relations with Turkey; and 
thanks to our equivocations over the Pueblo 
and other issues, the Turks are showing 
themselves more receptive to the advances 
of their traditional enemies. The Russians 
have already acquired the use of naval facili- 
ties in Syria and Egypt. They promptly rec- 
ognized newly-independent Malta in hopes 
of obtaining rights at the former British 
base at Valetta. It is likely that the Soviets 
will gain access to the present French naval 
base at Mers el-Kebir in Algeria after France 
withdraws. The former British base at Aden 
is a prize the Soviets have long coveted. In 
support of this objective the Soviets have 
sustained the Egyptians through an inde- 
cisive four year war in neighboring Yemen. 
When the Egyptians withdrew at the end 
of 1967, Soviet pilots were thrown into the 
battle to prevent the demise of the Yemeni 
revolutionary regime. 

D. Utilizing a massive air and sea lift, the 
Soviets have replaced nearly all the arms lost 
in the June war by the militant Arab states 
at a cost of more than $250 million. In some 
instances, particularly with respect to air- 
craft, the quality of the arms now in Arab 
hands has actually improved as a result of 
their defeat. The Russians have apparently 
extracted some concessions in return: the 
number of Soviet military advisors in Egypt 
has increased into the thousands; and Nasser, 
who has always dealt severely with local 
Communists even while accepting Soviet aid, 
quietly released more than 1000 Arab Com- 
munists from jail in January 1968. That the 
Soviets intend to re-equip the Arabs for an- 
other confrontation with Israel is conceded 
in the Soviet Minister of Finance’s announce- 
ment on 11 October 1967 of a special increase 
in the planned military budget for 1968. Ac- 
cording to Pravda he stated that the overt 
budget would for the first time include a pro- 
vision for arms to selected “national libera- 
tion movements,” and he singled out the 
Arab states as well as North Vietnam as 
proper recipients. 

E. The Soviets are taking advantage of the 
polarized situation created by the June war 
to court moderate Arab leaders never be- 
fore accessible to them. The Sudan has 
signed its first military aid agreement with 
the USSR. King Hussein of Jordan has been 
offered massive military aid. Although he has 
refused Soviet arms, he sent an economic 
mission to Moscow. 

F. Wrecking the Central Treaty Organiza- 
tion, built around the three strategic na- 
tions on the northern tier of the Middle 
East—Turkey, Iran and Pakistan—has al- 
ways been a key Soviet objective. Now all 
three governments have been offered, and 
accepted, Soviet aid. The Shah of Iran has 
even gone so far as to sign a $110 million 
arms agreement with Moscow. 
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G. The Russians obtained a concession on 
oil fields in southern Iraq. Since the Soviet 
Union is an exporter of petroleum products, 
it is apparent that Russia’s main interest in 
Middle Eastern oil is to achieve influence, or 
if possible control, over the petroleum supply 
upon which Western Europe is vitally de- 
pendent. 

In sum, the Soviets have increased their 
power in the Middle East at the very time 
when the United States was waiting, in vain, 
for a sign that the USSR would cooperate 
with America in trying to bring about a 
peaceful settlement in the area. Despite this 
obvious fact, the Secretary of Defense, testi- 
fying on America’s overall defense posture 
before the Senate Armed Services Commit- 
tee on February 1, 1968, dismissed increased 
Russian military activities in the Mediter- 
ranean as being “primarily diplomatic ges- 
tures.” The Secretary said, “The task of cre- 
ative statesmanship for the West will be 
to move Moscow further in directions that 
we can call constructive .. .” 

The Republican Party recommends the 
following proposals to meet the menacing 
situation in the Middle East: 


Il, REPUBLICAN RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. The United States should assume active 
and imaginative leadership in the interna- 
tional community and in the United Nations 
to secure a political settlement in the Middle 
East based on the following principles: 

a. An end to the state of belligerency be- 
tween the Arabs and Israel and recognition 
by all states in the area of Israel's right to 
live and prosper as an independent nation. 

Arab refusal to acknowledge permanent 
boundaries for Israel is an attitude hardly 
exceptional in the Middle East. 

Most Arab states and Israel have gained 
their independence only since World War II. 
Ever since, difficulties over new boundaries 
have consumed the region. Two “neutral 
zones” were created in the oil-rich Persian 
Gulf area to help separate the oil-producing 
countries of Kuwait, Iraq and Saudi Arabia. 
The frontiers between Saudi Arabia and the 
states on the southern periphery of the Ara- 
bian peninsula are still undemarcated, the 
strife afflicts the Yemen and South Arabia, 
as well as the disputed boundary areas of 
Somalia across the straits on the Horn of 
Africa. Algeria has provoked border clashes 
with two of its peaceable neighbors, Morocco 
and Tunisia. Morocco claims the entire coun- 
try of Mauritania and adjacent Spanish ter- 
ritories. Ethnic animosities, which remain 
unresolved and unabated, have lead to de- 
mands for the partition of the island of 
Cyprus and have, on several occasions, 
brought Greece and Turkey to the verge of 
war. For years the Kurds have been militantly 
agitating for an independent state which 
would comprise lands detached from Iraq, 
Iran, Turkey, and possibly Syria. 

Clearly, a stable Middle East awaits the 
permanent solution of all such boundary 
disputes, but most pressing of all is the 
Arab-Israeli dispute. These border problems 
can be best resolved by the parties directly 
concerned, if necessary employing the good 
offices of the United Nations or other third 
parties. Stability and peace require the 
parties to the Arab-Israeli conflict to agree 
upon permanent boundaries for Israel. Such 
territorial arrangements as are determined 
must provide security for all and permit the 
disengagement of opposing military forces. 
The United States should be prepared to join 
other powers in guaranteeing borders thus 
confirmed in order to ensure the permanency 
of the peace settlement. 

b. As an essential part of a permanent set- 
tlement in the Middle East, the United States 
should insist on, and aid in, the rehabilita- 
tion and resettlement of the more than one 
million Palestine Arab refugees who have 
been displaced over the past 20 years. 

From 1948 until the June 1967 war, $625 
million had been spent by the United Na- 
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tion’s Relief and Works Agency (UNRWA) 
to provide bare subsistence to the Palestine 
Arab refugees. The United States had vol- 
untarily contributed 3425 million, or more 
than two-thirds of the total. The USSR, the 
strident champion of the Arabs, has never 
contributed to this program. 

Instead of continuing to provide American 
tax dollars in such a routine, unassuming 
manner than even many Arabs are unaware 
of our major humanitarian effort, the United 
States should publicly challenge the Soviets 
to demonstrate the depth of their concern 
for the Arabs by providing aid to the 
refugees. 

Before there can be stability in the Middle 
East, a just and enduring solution of the 
refugee problem must be found. As the lead- 
ing contributor to refugee support, the 
United States is uniquely situated to press 
powerfully for the permanent resettlement 
of all Arab refugees. Israel, as well as the 
Arab states, can and must share substan- 
tially in this effort. 

c. The United States should join with other 
nations in pressing for international super- 
vision of the holy places within the City of 
Jersusalem, 

Circumstances must be created which will 
provide the best protection of, and access 
to, the holy places so that freedom of re- 
ligious worship in these places will be as- 
sured to peoples of all faiths. The holy 
places should not be the subject of political 
controversy. Their administration by a re- 
ligious council comprising all directly- 
affected faiths is one solution that should 
be most carefully weighed. 

d. The United States should continue to 
strive for international guarantees of inno- 
cent passage through international water- 
ways, including the Straits of Tiran and the 
Suez Canal. 

This guarantee would help to undergird 
the strategic and economic viability of Israel, 
as well as the Arab states, and would remove 
a major source of conflict in the Middle East. 

This recommendation reaffirms an ex- 
plicit Republican position clearly enunciated 
by President Eisenhower following the Arab- 
Israel war in 1956. 

2. The United States should propose a 
broad-scale development plan for all Middle 
Eastern states which agree to live peacefully 
with their neighbors. 

The Republican Party would not willingly 
see the rehabilitation of the Middle East 
become a political issue in the United States. 
Our country’s efforts to bring peace to that 
war-torn region should continue to be bipar- 
tisan. In this spirit we hope for vigorous Ad- 
ministration and widespread public support 
for the bold and imaginative Eisenhower 
Plan to bring water, work and food to the 
Middle East. 

This constructive proposal would provide 
huge atomic plants to desalt sea water, the 
first of which would produce as much fresh 
water as the entire Jordan River system. This 
in turn would irrigate desert lands to sup- 
port the Arab refugees and bring yearned 
for prosperity to both Arab and Israeli ter- 
ritories. 

While Republicans are not irrevocably wed- 
ded to the peaceful use of atomic energy for 
this purpose—perhaps natural gas which is 
plentiful in the area might be used as an 
alternative source of energy—we are dis- 
turbed with the summary rejection of the 
Eisenhower Plan by the Johnson Administra- 
tion. At Senate hearings in October on a Re- 
publican resolution supporting the Eisen- 
hower Plan, Administration officials doubted 
that nuclear desalinization plants could pro- 
duce fresh water economically. Yet, Israel 
has its own plans for a much smaller, atomic- 
powered desalinization plant. Republicans 
wonder whether bureaucrats in Washington 
or Israeli scientists, who have already made 
part of the Negev desert bloom, are best 
qualified to comment on the technical and 
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economic feasibility of a plan developed by 
President Eisenhower's former Atomic Ener- 
gy Commission chief. 

The Eisenhower Plan, if actively promoted 
by the United States and finally accepted by 
the current belligerents, could have a con- 
structive impact not only upon the economic, 
but also upon the social and political fabric 
of the area. The Plan is sufficiently far-reach- 
ing to encompass all Middle Eastern states, 
and all should be invited to adhere. However, 
even if some should decline, the Plan could 
be initiated pending their later cooperation. 
The construction of the first plant would re- 
quire the agreement of only a few countries, 
or Lebanon. Once the immense benefits of 
the vast increase in water supplies become 
evident for all to see, it would be difficult 
for any Middle Eastern leader to deny his 
people the opportunity to share in the pros- 
perity being created. 

8. The United States must fully recognize 
the implications of increasing Soviet activi- 
ties in the Middle East and North Africa, and 
75 alert, firm and resourceful in countering 
them. 

Russian aspirations in the Middle East 
have not varied for centuries. Their major 
aims have been to create vassal states on 
Russia’s southern periphery, and to obtain di- 
rect access to warm water ports and to the 
Mediterranean Sea and the Indian Ocean. 
The emergence of many new nations in the 
Middle East following World War II provided 
increased opportunities for advancing Soviet 
interests. The Soviets’ post-war efforts to ex- 
pand not only into Eastern Europe, but also 
into the Middle East, bespeak the importance 
which the Communists attach to the area. In 
1945-46, the Soviet army moved into north- 
ern Iran, but troops were finally withdrawn 
after the U.S. and the U.K. objected in the 
United Nations. In 1947, as in 1877-78, the 
Soviets attempted to gain dominance over 
the Turkish straits, and in 1946-47, they tried 
to overthrow the Greek government. The 
United States responded decisively with its 
Greek and Turkish aid programs. 

Following the death of Stalin, the Soviets, 
seeking to by-pass the Middle Eastern peo- 
ples with whom they share a common border, 
began cultivating Arabs further to the south. 
Since then, Soviet aid to the militant states 
in the Middle East has been dispensed on a 
massive scale. The U.A.R. alone has received 
about one-sixth of total Soviet economic aid. 
If economic aid to Algeria, Iraq, Syria, So- 
malia, and Yemen is added, the total becomes 
$1,824 billion or nearly one-fourth of total 
Soviet economic aid. Moreover, during 12 
years prior to the latest Arab-Israeli con- 
flict more than $2 billion in Soviet military 
aid has been extended to left-leaning Arab 
regimes. 

Although it was common last summer to 
portray the Arab defeat as a severe military 
and prestige setback for the USSR, Moscow 
has since skillfully exploited Washington’s 
preoccupation with Vietnam and strength- 
ened greatly its position in the Middle East. 

The Soviets have actively encouraged the 
polarization of the area, pitting Israel, sup- 
ported by the United States, against all Arab 
states, championed by the USSR. This po- 
larization makes even more difficult the 
peaceful resolution of the Arab-Israeli dis- 
pute. It also inhibits the United States from 
exercising influence with its moderate Arab 
friends. The situation is made doubly serious 
by Britain’s decision to withdraw its military 
forces from “East of Suez.” Britain’s aban- 
donment of its traditional stabilizing role 
in the Middle East will create a power 
vacuum, which unless filled by the United 
States, or preferably some multilateral non- 
Communist military capability, will further 
reduce America’s ability to deter Soviet ac- 
tions and preserve peace in the area. 

Finally, the growth of Soviet power in the 
Mediterranean must be viewed as a definite 
threat to the southern flank of NATO. 
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Admiral Charles D. Griffin, commander of 
NATO's southern forces, warned recently 
that, “While the Arab world is a rich prize 
in itself, Europe has been and remains the 
primary objective. A strong Soviet power 
position in the Mediterranean supported by 
a string of client states along its southern 
shore, would give the Russians not only con- 
trol of key resources essential to the Euro- 
pean economy, but positions from which to 
menace the flow of shipping on which that 
economy’s survival depends.” 

4. The United States, in furtherance of 
peace in the Middle East, should strive with 
other nations for agreed limitations on in- 
ternational arms shipments to the area; but 
failing such an agreement the United States 
should be prepared to supply arms to friend- 
ly nations sufficient to maintain the balance 
of power and to serve as a deterrent to re- 
newed open warfare. 

Limitation on the wasteful and destruc- 
tive arms race was temporarily achieved by 
the Tripartite Declaration of 1950 and the 
Eisenhower Doctrine of 1958. However, con- 
tinuing Soviet shipments of large amounts of 
sophisticated weapons to the militant Arab 
states have thwarted arms controls. Still, 
there should be unrelenting effort to obtain 
Soviet adherence to a workable system of 
arms control in the Middle East, particularly 
for the purpose of excluding nuclear weapons 
from the area. 

Yet, we should not allow our strong desire 
for a halt to the Middle East arms race to 
blind us to the legitimate needs of our 
friends in the area. The Soviets, seeking to 
recover some of their losses in prestige, began 
rearming the militant Arabs right after the 
June war by means of a dramatic and osten- 
tatious airlift. The lack of an American re- 
sponse not only allowed the Russians to re- 
establish their credibility in Arab eyes, but 
also placed our friends in jeopardy. Only re- 
cently has the Johnson Administration 
finally begun to realize the serious defense 
implications of the fact that the new equip- 
ment supplied to the militant Arabs is quali- 
tatively superior to that lost during the June 
war. The performance characteristics of the 
older Israeli equipment, particularly aircraft, 
simply cannot match the capabilities of the 
next generation of Soviet weapons provided 
to the Arabs. 

After the Soviets obtained more than a 
half year of lead time in resupplying the 
Arabs, President Johnson finally agreed at 
his January meeting with Premier Eshkol 
to provide Israel with more aircraft. However, 
America’s own reduced military capability 
has placed unfortunate limitations on the 
amount and type of help we are able to 
provide. 

Since 1960, when President Eisenhower left 
Office, the U.S. production of new military 
aircraft has not kept pace with developments 
either quantitatively or qualitatively. Amer- 
iea’s overall tactical fighter inventory of 
more than 5,000 planes in 1960 has in the 
interim been reduced by half. Moreover, dif- 
ficulties in supplying sufficient supersonic 
planes for America’s own needs persuaded 
the Administration to refuse an Israeli re- 
quest for supersonic F-4 Phantom fighters. 

Despite Israeli concern that only American 
F-4 Phantoms might match the new Soviet 
supersonic SU-7 now in Egyptian hands, the 
Johnson Administration was only able to 
supply Premier Eshkol with additional sub- 
sonic A-4 Skyhawks. Even supplying the older 
plane has created difficulties, particularly 
since the Democratic Administration slowed 
the process down by attempting to make a 
profit on the sale of Skyhawks to Israel. (See 
Appendix for details.) 

Republicans believe it is high time that 
we establish sensible priorities and restore 
order to our defense establishment—so that 
we not only will be better able to protect our- 
selves but also so that we can help our friends 
when they are in need! 
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5. Finally, the United States should make 
a determined effort to expose and isolate the 
militant troublemakers in the Middle East. 
We should support and encourage only non- 
aggressive, non-Communist leaders. 

Republicans oppose the continuation of 
past attempts to win over leftist or otherwise 
unfriendly leaders by giving large amounts 
of aid. We believe our aid should not reward 
our enemies and, in effect, punish our 
friends. 

Nasser has received more U.S. aid ($1,133.3 
million) than Israel ($1,104.5 million), and 
nearly double the aid given to any moderate 
Arab leader (Jordan under King Hussein, 
for example, has received $572.8 million)* 
By contrast, the average aid given to the 
U.A.R. during the Eisenhower years was $31.6 
million per year. The average yearly aid to 
Nasser rose sharply during Democratic Ad- 
ministrations to $172.1 million. 

Republicans have long opposed such aid 
to unfriendly nations. On January 26, 1965 
every House Republican voted to terminate 
all surplus food shipments to Nasser. 

III. CONCLUSIONS 

The Republican Party is deeply disturbed 
by the deteriorating situation in the Middle 
East and views with alarm the Johnson 
Administration’s tendency to minimize the 
obvious danger, both to the United States 
and to our friends in the area. 

It appears that the Administration de- 
sires to play down the seriousness of the 
Middle East crisis during this election year— 
much as it played down the importance of 
the Vietnam crisis during the last presiden- 
tial election year. The Republican Party is 
determined to put an end to this precarious 
policy. 


APPENDIX 


THE ADMINISTRATION LACKS A MIDDLE EAST 
Polier 


DEMOCRATIC INACTION PRIOR TO THE WAR 


Although Republicans reject categorically 
Arab and Soviet claims that the United States 
was militarily involved in the Middle Eastern 
conflict, either overtly or covertly, it is ap- 
parent that President Johnson's Adminis- 
tration cannot avoid all responsibility, or 
even some blame, for the events which have 
taken place. In fact, it appears that the 
Johnson Administration was so devoid of 
policy ideas on the Middle East that it could 
not have seriously affected the situation even 
if it had wanted to. 

The following points give some idea of 
how badly the White House misjudged the 
Middle Eastern situation: 

(1) For the crucial three months preced- 
ing the crisis there was no United States 
Ambassador to the Egyptian government. 
Moreover, the post of Assistant Secretary of 
State for Near Eastern and South Asian 
Affairs was vacant from October 19, 1966 to 
April 7, 1967, a period of nearly six months 
just preceding the crisis. 

(2) When the new American Ambassador 
to Cairo, Mr. Richard Nolte, arrived on May 
21, 1967 he was reported by the Baltimore 
Sun to have asked, “What crisis?” when 
questioned by a correspondent at the Cairo 
airport. The Sun comments that Mr. Nolte 
apparently was reflecting the State Depart- 
ment's thinking, and his bland remark 
showed how little Washington appreciated 
the gravity of the situation even at that late 
date. Unfortunately for the United States, 
Egypt’s appraisal of the crisis was less light 
hearted, for the new American Ambassador 


1 Analysis of these aid figures is a complex 
matter. The per capita figures are disparate— 
and the periods, types, and currency and 
payment requirements varied widely. Fig- 
ures, which are for the fiscal year ending 
prior to the June 1967 war, are the latest 
available from A.ID. 
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never had an opportunity to present his 
credentials before the war started and dip- 
lomatic relations were broken. 

(3) A resume of events during the previous 
spring which the Charge d’Affaires in Cairo 
had been reporting but which he claimed 
Washington has been ignoring is highly in- 
structive. Quotations are from the Baltimore 
Sun: 

“The real tip-off to Nasser’s intentions was 
a series of violently anti-American articles 
published in Cairo’s authoritative Al Ahram 
early in March at about the time (U.S.) Am- 
bassador Lucius Battle left without a suc- 
cessor being named. 

“Mohammed Heikal, editor of Al Ahram 
and a confidant of Nasser, reviewed United 
States-Egyptian relations from 1949 to date. 
The Heikal articles indicated Nasser was 
headed for and wanted a confrontation with 
Israel and the West.” 

“Nasser apparently tested U.S. intentions in 
early April by precipitating the incident 
which resulted in the removal of the U.S. 
AID mission from Taiz in Egyptian-controlled 
Yemen,” 

“The final clue to his (Nasser’s) intentions 
was his May 2 speech in which he charac- 
terized America as the enemy of Egypt.” 

Once the opposing sides had mobilized their 
troops, and even after hostilities had broken 
out, the actions of the Johnson Administra- 
tion indicated that our efforts were poorly 
coordinated. Although it was perfectly ob- 
vious from the nature of the policy state- 
ments and military preparations on both 
sides that war was imminent, the Adminis- 
tration floundered about with a makeshift 
attempt to organize maritime powers of the 
world into a group which might convince 
Nasser to back down from his Gulf of Aqaba 
blockade. 

Moreover, during the first days of the con- 
flict the Administration revealed its confu- 
sion by changing its stand on the war three 
times in one day. First, the State Department 
announced that the United States was neu- 
tral in thought, word and deed.” Second, a 
White House Press Secretary stated that this 
statement was “not a formal declation of 
neutrality.” Third and finally, Dean Rusk 
issued a clarification stating that by neu- 
tral” we meant that we were not going to be- 
come a belligerent, but this did not mean to 
imply that we were indifferent to the out- 
come of the war. 


DEMOCRATIC INACTION SINCE THE WAR 


By its actions subsequent to the war, the 
Administration has as much as admitted 
that it has no policy for the Middle East: a 
special committee was hastily established to 
study the Middle East, and Mr. McGeorge 
Bundy had to be recalled from private life 
to direct this group’s work. Since the special 
committee under Mr. Bundy has had very 
few meetings and since nothing has been 
heard publicly about its findings, we con- 
clude little progress is being made on de- 
veloping a sensible Middle Eastern policy for 
the United States. 

Republicans wish to underscore our long- 
established opinion that the government 
would do better to rely on the judgment of 
our professional diplomats, who are familiar 
with the area in question, than to organize 
a new committee every time a new crisis 
develops. 

Moreover, other indications tend to con- 
firm that the Johnson Administration is still 
indecisive about its Middle Eastern policy: 

(1) The cavalier manner in which the 
Democratic Administration handled the re- 
cent sale of aircraft to Israel indicates it is 
not greatly concerned over the critical situa- 
tion in the region. 

Following the agreement between Premier 
Eshkol and President Johnson, Israel im- 
mediately remitted the agreed upon sum to 
the Naval Air Systems Command (NASC). 
This is a U.S. Government contracting 
agency which was charged with obtaining a 
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contract from Douglas Aircraft Company, the 
manufacturer of the A-4 Skyhawk. 

Amazingly, the NASC spent considerable 
time trying to force Douglas to sell planes 
for resale to Israel at an especially low cost 
even though Israel had been charged pre- 
mium prices by the Administration. Douglas 
refused to be pressured by the government— 
partially because the government owes the 
company some $80 million in overdue prog- 
ress payments on current A-4 contracts. 
This is an industry-wide problem and all 
defense contractors are burdened with car- 
rying the costs of defense projects over un- 
predictable, and often long periods, because 
the Democratic Administration repeatedly 
has defaulted on contracts which require 
monthly or quarterly progress payments to 
aricraft and other heavy equipment manu- 
facturers. 

(2) As long ago as September 1967, a 
joint study group composed of Defense and 
State Department officials under the chair- 
manship of Ambassador Julius C. Holmes, 
former Ambassador to Iran, completed a re- 
port on the “Near East and North Africa.” 
This report, which comprises two large vol- 
umes including several annexes, defines U.S. 
and USSR interests and objectives in the 
Mediterranean area. The study reportedly 
highlights the vital importance of the Mid- 
dle East to the United States and our NATO 
Allies, warns of the growing Soviet threat, 
and makes recommendations for United 
States policy. Prophetically, the study group 
did not consider the Arab-Israeli War as a 
decisive setback for the Soviets, whose power 
they believed would continue to increase in 
the mediterranean. 

The Holmes Report is said to make rec- 
ommendations which the Johnson Admin- 
istration has largely ignored. These include: 

a. The United States should encourage 
Western Europe to assume greater respon- 
sibility in the Middle Eastern area. 

b. The United States should supplement 
its 6th Fleet with other NATO forces in order 
to offset the growing Soviet Mediterranean 
fleet. 

c. The United States should provide 
limited arms aid to Israel and moderate Arab 
states in order to match Soviet equipment 
and military advisors being provided for mili- 
tant Arab regimes. 

d. The United States should extend aid to 
moderate Arab leaders only and should with- 
hold aid from unfriendly Arab governments. 

e. The United States should encourage 
multi-national economic development on a 
regional basis in order to encourage coopera- 
tion between Arabs and Israelis, 

f. The United States should seek the co- 
operation of the USSR in attempting to pre- 
vent the introduction of nuclear weapons 
and missiles into the Middle East arms race. 

The Holmes Report, which couples a very 
detailed analysis of the area with thoughtful 
recommendations, has been rejected by the 
Administration. Reportedly, Under Secretary 
of State Nicholas Katzenbach dispensed with 
the Holmes Report at a Senior Interdepart- 
mental Group (SIG) meeting in September 
1967 with the comment that the report is 
“too much of a cold war document.” 

(3) Apparently since then no detailed 
studies of the Middle East problem have been 
completed, for in mid-February 1968, a De- 
partment of Defense memorandum finally or- 
dered the Pentagon’s “Think Tanks,” the 
Weapon Systems Evaluation Group (WSEG) 
and the Institute of Defense Analysis (IDA), 
to make a special study of the area. This 
study will reportedly analyze arms require- 
ments for Israel and moderate Arab states 
which are necessary to balance the massive 
influx of Soviet arms since the war. It is 
estimated that this study is likely to take 
from three to six months to complete. 

Republicans challenge President Johnson 
to make public the recommendations of the 
Holmes Report, which so far have been swept 
under the rug by the Administration. By sup- 
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pressing the findings of such a distinguished 
and competent group, the President merely 
adds to the credibility gap from which his 
Administration already suffers so acutely. 


THE 192D ANNIVERSARY OF INDE- 
PENDENCE OF RHODE ISLAND 
FROM GREAT BRITAIN 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, on May 4, 
Rhode Island will celebrate the 192d an- 
niversary of its independence from 
Britain. This action, taken 2 months be- 
fore the Declaration of Independence at 
Philadelphia, made Rhode Island the 
first sovereign State established by Euro- 
peans in the New World. In recognition 
of this event, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Record a piece by 
Leonard J. Panaggio, of the Rhode Is- 
land Development Council. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


RHODE ISLAND: THE NEw WORLD'S First FREE 
REPUBLIC 
(By Leonard J. Panaggio) 

Two months before the thirteen colonies 
declared their independence from Great 
Britain, the members of the General Assem- 
bly of the Colony of Rhode Island declared 
their colony independent from the mother 
country. This bold and brave historic action 
occurred on May 4, 1776, and created the 
first free republic in the New World. 

The Rhode Island Declaration of Independ- 
ence terminated a long series of incidents 
between Rhode Islanders and the Crown, This 
was evident from people who lived ta a colony 
which the persecuted Roger Williams had 
established in which full religious and civil 
liberty was guaranteed. The colony’s declara- 
tion was the climax of a series of acts against 
the mother country—acts of defiance! Rhode 
Islanders were never subjected to the author- 
ity of royal governors and the colony was 
the only one to enjoy a constitutional form 
of government in British America. 

While stirring speeches were being made 
by irate patriots in other colonies, Rhode 
Islanders, for several years before Lexington 
and Concord, had carried on a “war” with 
the British—and the colonists drew the first 
bloodshed. On July 9, 1764 sailors from the 
H.M.S. Squirrel and Newporters fought with 
each other, and, cutlasses, clubs and stones 
were swung with bruising effects. Before 
the day ended the Newporters had seized 
Fort George and succeeded in firing cannon 
shot which struck the British warship. Not 
many years later in 1769, the longboats of the 
sloop of war Liberty were burned by New- 
porters, Providence citizens destroyed British 
tea before the Revolution, and in 1772 the 
H.M.S. Gaspee, a British revenue vessel sta- 
tioned in Rhode Island, was burned to the 
water’s edge. This was accomplished by 
Providence merchants and sailors who rowed 
down from Providence in the middle of the 
night to what is now called Gaspee Point in 
Warwick, and set torches to the ship which 
had been decoyed into going aground while 
pursuing a Newport-Providence packet ves- 
sel. A few shots were fired as the Providence 
men approached the ship, and the British 
commanding officer was wounded. 

The original signed document of Rhode 
Island’s Declaration of Independence may be 
seen in the Archives Room, third floor, State 
House, Providence. 

Each year Rhode Island commemorates 
this milestone of American history during 
the month of May which is designated as 
Rhode Island Heritage month. 

Special ceremonies are held throughout 
the State, including a patriotic celebration 
at the General Nathanael Greene Homestead 
in the Anthony section of Coventry. This 
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house is affectionately known as the “Mount 
Vernon of the North”, as Greene was Wash- 
ington’s second-in-command, and his most 
trusted general. The statue of Admiral Esek 
Hopkins in Providence is decorated with ap- 
propriate military honor. Hopkins was first 
commander-in-chief of the Continental 
Navy. Several historic houses and buildings 
are open, including the Old State House, 
Providence, where the Rhode Island Declara- 
tion of Independence was signed, as is the 
beautiful Old Colony House in Newport, 
where Washington and the Count de Ro- 
chambeau of France conferred. In East 
Greenwich, the General James Mitchell Var- 
num house and the armory of the Independ- 
ent Company of Kentish Guards receive 
visitors. In the Wickford area visitors are 
welcome at “Smith’s Castle at Cocumscus- 
soc”, only house standing in which Roger 
Williams preached, and at the Old Narra- 
gansett Church, Nearby is the birthplace of 
Gilbert Stuart, foremost painter of portraits 
of George Washington. The Old Slater Mill in 
Pawtucket, where American industrial know- 
how was established in 1790, is open as well 
as historic shrines in Bristol, Coventry, Provi- 
dence, Newport, Westerly, South Kingstown 
and other towns. 


THE FOOD-FOR-WORK AMEND- 
MENT TO FOOD FOR PEACE 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, on April 
3 the Senate passed S. 2986, extending 
Public Law 480, the food-for-peace pro- 
gram. Presently the House has on its 
Union Calendar its parallel bill, H.R. 
16165, which was reported by the House 
Agriculture Committee on April 23. 

The House bill has in it an amendment 
which, if passed and carried to confer- 
ence, I would hope might receive the sup- 
port of Senate conferees. It is an initial 
step toward implementing the challeng- 
ing plan proposed by Robert G. Lewis in 
both House and Senate hearings, a plan 
with a very great potential effect of 
benefit both to hungry countries and to 
our own farmers. That is the food-for- 
work amendment. It is detailed in the 
statement of Senator McGovern and the 
supporting documents he presented as a 
part of the Extensions of Remarks on 
Tuesday, in nearly five pages and mate- 
rials. Rather than repeat extensively, I 
would refer all those interested in im- 
proving the production and use of food 
for the world’s needs to those pages, be- 
ginning at 11086. 

The House amendment would make a 
start by allowing the sale of local curren- 
cies, which we have in some instances 
far in excess of what we can spend local- 
ly, at a discount to private investors in 
the foreign country. These might be 
either U.S. or foreign contractors, 
who would then spend them for 
wages in the development of “works of 
public improvement.“ There is no ex- 
penditure of U.S. dollars involved and no 
adverse effect on balance of payments. 

I have said this would be a start, and 
I support it. As envisioned by Mr. Lewis, 
the full implementation of his plan would 
result in providing—even if the sale of 
Indian rupees, for example, netted only 
40 percent of face value in dollars— 
enough money to pay the difference in 
cost between withholding cropland from 
production, as at present, and exporting 
equivalent quantities of wheat or feed 
grains under Public Law 480. The world 
needs all American farmers can export, 
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and yet we do not export all we can. The 
reason lies in the economics. This pro- 
posal channels the economics of the farm 
surplus problem toward the economics of 
world shortage and hunger, and provides 
a means for bridging the gap. 

I regret that the Senate did not have 
the opportunity to vote on this sugges- 
tion, which Senator McGovern had in- 
tended to offer in committee. But if the 
amendment written in the House bill is 
retained in the final agreed law, we will 
have taken a step toward helping hungry 
people to secure jobs—food for work— 
by providing a new tool. It would provide 
a realization of some hard currency re- 
turn on additional sales of farm com- 
modities and hold forth the prospect of 
reducing net farm program costs. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is concluded. 


OMNIBUS CRIME CONTROL AND 
SAFE STREETS ACT OF 1967 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the unfin- 
ished business be laid before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 917) 
to assist State and local governments in 
reducing the incidence of crime, to in- 
crease the effectiveness, fairness, and 
coordination of law enforcement and 
criminal justice systems at all levels of 
government, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
resumed consideration of the bill. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, the 
pending business before the Senate is the 
Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets 
Act of 1967, which was reported by the 
Judiciary Committee of the U.S. Senate. 

I support three of the titles in the 
pending bill—title I, title III, and title 
Iv—which relate to law enforcement. 
However, contained in the bill to title II, 
which was adopted by the subcommit- 
tee, reported to the full committee, and 
only retained in the bill on an 8-to-8 
vote. In other words, one-half of the 
members of the Judiciary Committee 
voted against the inclusion of title II in 
the bill. 

I was one of those eight, Mr. President. 

Title II is a legislative proposal which 
is not, in my judgment, a law enforce- 
ment proposal. In addition, it threatens 
to undermine the basic constitutional 
system under which this country has 
grown and prospered since its founding. 

Title II contains several separate pro- 
visions. Considered separately, each of 
these provisions is, I believe, wholly un- 
wise and subject to the gravest constitu- 
tional doubts. Considered together, the 
provisions of title II rank among the 
most serious and extensive assaults upon 
the Supreme Court and the independence 
of the Federal judiciary in the history of 
our jurisprudence. 
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Briefly stated, the provisions of title 
IL would— 

Overrule the Supreme Court's decisions 
in Miranda against Arizona and Mallory 
against the United States. The effect 
would be to permit Federal criminal sus- 
pects to be questioned indefinitely be- 
fore they are presented to a committing 
magistrate and leave the States free to 
adopt any rule they desire with regard 
to the safeguards which are necessary to 
preserve the fundamental rights of the 
accused to remain silent under the his- 
toric fifth amendment. 

Overrule the Supreme Court's decision 
in Wade against the United States by 
leaving the States free to admit eyewit- 
ness testimony regardless of whether it 
was secured by even the grossest police 
misconduct. 

Permanently suspend the great writ. 
As a lawyer, I presume that the present 
occupant of the chair [Mr. Cannon] 
knows what the great writ is. It is a writ 
of habeas corpus. Title II would seek to 
suspend the great writ for those State 
prisoners for whom there is no other 
effective means to vindicate their rights 
under the Constitution of the United 
States. Think of that—the writ of habeas 
corpus, bought with the blood of count- 
less of our ancestors here and across the 
seas. 

Proponents of title II urge that it 
should be enacted to assist in the battle 
against crime. I challenge the assertion. 
Title II is an attack on the Federal judi- 
ciary and is not a law-enforcement meas- 
ure. If title II is enacted, the chaos which 
would surround law enforcement proce- 
dures would be devastating. Law enforce- 
ment in this country would be in a state 
of confusion for years to come while the 
constitutionality of title II's provisions 
were tested in the courts. Ultimately, vast 
numbers of arrests and convictions made 
in reliance on title II would be invalidat- 
ed by the courts. At this point, retrials 
will in many cases be impossible; wit- 
nesses will have died, memories faded. 
Convicted criminals will be turned out 
on the streets and it will be the Senate, 
not the courts who will be responsible. 

The enactment of title II will generate 
disrespect for the law. Many of the 
provisions in title II, if not all, are little 
more than an attempt to amend the 
Constitution by act of Congress. The 
illegality of such an act could not be 
clearer. Moreover, the abolition of the 
Supreme Court’s jurisdiction to review 
the voluntariness of confessions in State 
court proceedings can only generate 50 
different definitions of the term volun- 
tary. Consistency, whatever may be said 
against it as an abstract concept, is a 
virtue in the law. Nonuniformity in the 
application of fundamental Federal 
rights can only generate cynicism toward 
that belief which has been the bulwark 
of our liberty, the rule of law. Finally, 
the repeal of Federal habeas jurisdic- 
tion is, in effect, eliminating the only 
remedy available to many persons ille- 
gally incarcerated. Federal habeas is 
available to State prisoners only when 
there is no remedy in the State courts, 
or such remedy as may exist is clearly 
ineffective. Can one seriously defend the 
proposition that there can be a right 
without a remedy to enforce the right? 
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This is the argument which the pro- 
ponents of title II must make to over- 
come what clearly is their intent, an un- 
constitutional suspension of the great 
writ, the writ which was bought by the 
blood of our forefathers, the writ of 
habeas corpus. 

Title II should not be a partisan issue. 
It should not divide Republicans and 
Democrats. There is no “liberal” or 
“conservative” position on this issue. 
Some 30 years ago, in this Chamber, a 
similar assault was made on the inde- 
pendence and the power of the judiciary 
by the President of the United States. 
The father of the senior Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Byrp], together with my 
father, fought the President of the United 
States in his legislative effort to attack 
the judiciary then, almost 30 years ago, 
That assault was in the guise of the now 
infamous “Court-packing plan.” Millard 
Tydings, Harry Byrd, Walter George, and 
other great names, some of whom still 
sit in this Chamber, were among those 
who stood firm and defeated this attempt 
to distort our constitutional system. 

What were the circumstances sur- 
rounding that attempt, Mr. President? 
The circumstances were that the then 
administration and some of their leaders 
in Congress were not happy with some 
of the decisions rendered by the Supreme 
Court which upset certain administrative 
proposals in the early thirties. The Pres- 
ident of the United States and his leader- 
ship sought to change the Supreme Court 
by adding a number of members, so that 
the President would have a majority—in 
a sense, cutting out the delicate balance 
set up by our constitutional forefathers. 
Many people labeled that victory, when 
the court-packing plan was defeated, a 
“conservative” victory. It was not that. 
It was a victory for the strength and con- 
tinued viability of our basic institutions 
of government and the democratic sys- 
tem as we know it. 

It is just as necessary to defeat title II 
for the same reasons it was necessary to 
defeat the court-packing plan. This is 
neither a “liberal” battle nor a “conser- 
vative” battle. The defeat of title II will 
be a victory for our Constitution and a 
reaffirmation of our faith in the wisdom 
of the Founding Fathers. It will be a vic- 
tory for a government of law and reason 
and not emotion and passion of the time. 

Basically, two different approaches are 
embodied in title II. The first is a frontal 
substantive assault on Supreme Court 
decisions regarding constitutional rights 
and police interrogation in lineups, and 
a “side door” jurisdictional attack on the 
same decisions and on the great writ, the 
writ of habeas corpus. Each of these at- 
tacks is equally unwise and equally in- 
valid under our Constitution. Today I 
wish to discuss the frontal assault on the 
right to counsel and the frontal attack 
on the right against self-incrimination 
which is embodied in title II. Early next 
week, I will discuss at length the at- 
tempts to carve up the jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court to accomplish the same 
illegitimate purposes. These proposals, as 
I have indicated, are not the first time in 
our history that the Supreme Court of 
the United States has been under attack. 

Let me, first, for the Recorp, briefly 
discuss the history of some prior attacks 
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on the Court, to place title II in its proper 
perspective. 
EARLY ATTACKS UPON SUPREME COURT 


Fifty years ago, Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, one of the greatest figures in 
American jurisprudence, described the 
sort of attacks on the Supreme Court 
that were current in his day. He ob- 
served that the Supreme Court was a 
very quiet place, but that it was the 
quiet of the center of a storm. He de- 
seribed the attacks upon the Court as 
an expression of unrest in our society— 
a kind of vague wondering by the people 
whether law and order pay. Mr. Justice 
Holmes recognized that neither the Su- 
preme Court nor any other institution 
in our democracy could complain that it 
is called upon to justify the exercise of 
its power. He observed that he received 
many letters, not always anonymous, 
intimating that the Court and the Jus- 
tices were corrupt. He took these things 
philosophically, however, and attempted 
to dissect this hatred and distrust, in 
order to see whether behind them there 
may be a germ of truth in such inarticu- 
late criticisms. Much the same reaction is 
already apparent to current decisions of 
the Supreme Court. The public outcry 
at recent decisions in the area of crimi- 
nal law has made the Court aware—if it 
was not aware before—of the legitimate 
needs of law enforcement. One obvious 
example of the Court’s heightened sen- 
sitivity in this area is the series of recent 
decisions holding that the newly an- 
nounced constitutional rules in the area 
of police interrogations and lineups are 
not to be applied to pending cases, but 
only to future cases. In addition, only 
last month the Court refused to extend 
its Wade decision—that was a “line-up” 
decision—requiring the presence of 
counsel at police lineups, to photographic 
identifications by eyewitness. 

The same reaction has been taken by 
Justices of the Supreme Court through- 
out its history. They have lived always 
in the center of the storm. Efforts to 
curb the Court are as old as the Union 
itself. They are instigated from many 
sources: sometimes by local resentment, 
sometimes by sectional resistance, some- 
times by political or class interests and 
sometimes by a collision between the 
Court with the great social forces of the 
day. 

No member of the Supreme Court was 
ever subject to the great attack that was 
made upon that great Virginian who was 
Chief Justice when the decision in the 
case of Marbury against Madison was 
written. Mr. President (Mr. BYRD of Vir- 
ginia in the chair), you might be inter- 
ested that one of the things title II 
would do would be to seek to limit the 
scope of Marbury against Madison and 
Martin against Hunter's Lessee. 

In 1793 the Court held in Chisolm 
against Georgia that the State of Geor- 
gia could be sued on a contract in the 
Federal Courts. The outraged Georgia 
Legislature passed a bill declaring that 
any Federal marshal who tried to correct 
a judgment would be guilty of a felony 
and would be put to death, without bene- 
fit of clergy, by being hanged. 

In 1816 the Court held in Martin 
against Hunter’s Lessee that it had the 
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power to review the judgments of State 
courts on Federal constitutional issues. 
Chief Justice Roane, a State justice of 
Virginia, when he learned of the deci- 
sion, called it a “most monstrous and 
unexampled decision. It can only be ac- 
counted for by that love of power which 
history informs us infects and corrupts 
all who possess it, and from which even 
the eminent and upright judges are not 
exempt.” 

The South, however, had no monopoly 
on resistance in those days. During the 
era of the fugitive slave laws, Massa- 
chusetts legislated to disbar any lawyer 
appearing in court on behalf of a slave 
owner, and Wisconsin opposed the Su- 
preme Court over the return of fugitive 
slaves. From 1821 to 1882, at least 10 bills 
were introduced in Congress to deprive 
the Supreme Court of its appellate ju- 
risdiction in whole or in part. 

Mr. President, so we see the assault on 
the Court is not new by any means. 

Economic class interests have also 
been a major source of resistance to de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court. At the turn 
of the century, decisions in the field of 
labor, income taxes, and corporations 
alienated large and powerful groups in 
the Nation and provoked agitation for 
the popular recall of judges and of ju- 
dicial decisions. In the 1930's, as I have 
mentioned, the attacks on the Court in 
the era of the New Deal were as bitter 
as any in the history of our country. 

In the face of these continuing as- 
saults, how has the Supreme Court man- 
aged to survive? The great Virginian, 
Chief Justice Marshall once concluded: 

The Union has been preserved thus far by 
miracles. I do not think that they can con- 
tinue. 


A better reason underlying the Court’s 
survival and prestige, however, is the 
widespread public understanding of the 
Court in our American system of gov- 
ernment. The Constitution, it has been 
said, is like a work of art. It endures be- 
cause it is capable of responding to the 
concerns, the needs, and the aspirations 
of successive generations of Americans. 

Today the need for increased public 
understanding of the role of the Court is 
perhaps greater than ever before. The 
attacks on the Court come from a coali- 
tion of separate groups, and the interests 
supporting the Court are inarticulate and 
poorly organized. Today, there is section- 
al opposition arising from the segrega- 
tion cases. There is official opposition 
from law enforcement agencies in many 
States, arising from the decisions in 
criminal law. There is opposition from 
State and local political interests, arising 
from the reapportionment cases. 

The immediate challenge to the Fed- 
eral judiciary raised by title II of S. 917 
is an attack on the recent decisions of 
the Court in the area of criminal law. I 
submit that in this area, attacks on the 
Court are wholly unjustified, and that 
the opponents of the Court stand on 
shifting sands. 

It is highly appropriate that the Court 
should take 4 continuing interest in the 
area of criminal procedure and of the 
standards of decency and fairplay in 
our system of law enforcement and 
criminal justice. 
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In criminal prosecutions, and I speak 
as the former chief Federal law-enforce- 
ment officer of the State of Maryland 
for 3 years, evidence must be legally 
obtained, and defendants charged with 
criminal offenses must have the benefit 
of counsel at every stage of the proceed- 
ings against them, from police interroga- 
tion straight on through appellate 
review. 

It is true, of course, that many lawyers 
and judges, whether on the Supreme 
Court or off, do not agree with some of 
the major recent decisions of the Court 
in the area of criminal law. 

Had I been a Justice on the Supreme 
Court, I might not have agreed with all 
their decisions in the field of criminal 
law. Indeed, the Justices themselves did 
not all agree on all decisions in the field 
of criminal law. However, the fact re- 
mains that we are constitutionally orga- 
nized as a government. 

The Supreme Court is the sole agency 
endowed under the Constitution with 
final authority to interpret the meaning 
of that document. The Supreme Court is, 
in Prof. Paul Freund’s phrase, the um- 
pire of our Federal system. It is some- 
times said that attacks on the Supreme 
Court are to be expected, because nobody 
loves an umpire. Unlike an umpire, how- 
ever, the Court exposes not only the rea- 
sons for its decisions, but even the dis- 
agreements entering into the decisions. I 
urge the Members of the Senate to ex- 
amine the reasons given by the Supreme 
Court in its decisions. We must not and 
we cannot yield to emotional pressures 
and slogans placing arbitrary and undue 
emphasis on expediency and the needs 
of law enforcement. If we yield to such 
passions and emotions our whole consti- 
tutional system is in danger of being un- 
done. Always in the past, the Congress 
has had the wisdom to reject the sort of 
assault on the Supreme Court that title 
II represents. I urge you now to act in 
the best and continuing tradition of our 
ancestors and predecessors in this body, 
and to reject title II in its entirety. 
ORIGINS OF THE PRIVILEGE AGAINST SELF- 

INCRIMINATION 

When the late Mr. Justice Frankfurter, 
on the occasion of the Supreme Court's 
invalidation of confessions from three 
different States, commented, ‘‘Ours is an 
accusatorial as opposed to an inquisi- 
torial system,” he accurately described 
the end product of 800 years of growth 
in Anglo-American jurisprudence. Prior 
to A.D. 1100, the method for determin- 
ing issues of guilt or innocence were 
what civilized men today could only re- 
gard as repugnant. The early instru- 
ments of proof included trial by ordeal, 
trial by battle and trial by individual 
champion in combat. 

The eventual acceptance of the ac- 
cusatorial method in our system of juris- 
prudence owes much to Henry II, 1154- 
89). His adoption of the practice of the 
Frankish Kings of an earlier period, the 
inquiry among neighbors of the accused, 
very likely marks the beginning of the 
accusatorial method in Anglo-American 
jurisprudence, as opposed to the in- 
quisitorial method of other countries in 
those days. 

Initially, the inquiry of neighbors was 
nothing more than the summoning of 
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a group of responsible neighbors and, 
under oath, asking them to provide 
truthful answers to questions such as 
who owned certain tracts of land or what 
were the customs of the district. Henry 
II extended this institution beyond the 
resolution of these kinds of questions to 
include whether there had been any 
crimes committed. Under this method of 
inquiry it was the neighbors who pro- 
vided the facts and the neighbors who 
sat in judgment. Eventually this practice 
developed into what in modern days are 
grand and petit juries, in the great 
tradition of Anglo-Saxon jurisprudence. 
These latter institutions develop with 
appropriate safeguards to the right of 
the accused not to be convicted from his 
own mouth. 

Only a short time later and for histor- 
ical purposes almost concurently, the 
inquisitorial method was taking root. 
Although its antecedents may be traced 
to certain procedures used in Roman 
times, the inquisitorial method owes 
much to Pope Innocent the ITI. Innocent 
the III fashioned the inquisitorial tech- 
nique through a series of decretals be- 
ginning in 1198 or 1199 and perfected 
it in a decretal of the Fourth Lateran 
Council of 1215-16. Under these provi- 
sions, officials of the church could make 
persons appear before them and, under 
oath, tell the truth as to any matter 
about which he might be questioned. By 
and large the “safeguards” to the inquis- 
itorial method prescribed by Innocent 
the III were soon ignored. For example, 
originally he had provided that persons 
could be brought for official questioning 
only on the accusation or denounciation 
of a third party or on the basis of com- 
mon report—per famam—or notorious 
suspicion—per clamosam insinuationem. 
Distasteful as the inquisition may seem 
today, particularly now that its many 
abuses have come to light, it was in all 
probability an advance over the trial by 
compurgation which was little more than 
a farce by the early 1200’s. Rather than 
simply stand before the official and de- 
clare his innocence, coupled with an ap- 
peal to Almighty God, the new oath 
pledged the accused to answer truly and 
then was followed by a series of questions 
which probed his knowledge of the mat- 
ter in issue. This at least allowed the 
judge an opportunity to explore and 
probe the mind of the accused to learn 
what he might know. The inquisitorial 
method and the accusatory method rep- 
resented two quite different techniques 
for determining guilt. Under the accus- 
atorial method there was an insistence 
that the authorities establish the guilt of 
the accused from sources other than his 
own mouth. 

Of course, that is the basis of our 
Anglo-Saxon system of criminal juris- 
prudence. The inquisitorial method, or 
oath ex officio, as it became known, es- 
tablished guilt by questioning the suspect 
in private, in the dungeons of Spain, or 
wherever else the inquisition held forth. 
Its fatal weakness was that its proceed- 
ings, were conducted in secret. This led, 
inevitably, to the many abuses which 
later followed. 

To be sure the purification of the ac- 
cusatorial method did not come in Eng- 
land until much later. It seems to have 
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taken place about the same time that 
English colonials were migrating to New 
England, the Americas. Between 1629 and 
1640 the tyranny of Charles I and the 
zealous persecutions by Archbishop Laud 
of Canterbury made the conditions of 
the Puritans and Separatists unbearable. 
Many congregations of these people were 
sought out and destroyed throughout 
England. The ex officio oath which was 
utilized to regulate the most intimate 
details of men’s daily life, particularly 
as used by the Star Chamber, was the 
most hated instrument employed against 
these Puritans and Separatists. As early 
as 1604, when the canons of the Angli- 
can Church were drawn up, puritans had 
voiced a protest against the ex officio 
oath. In 1637, a series of events began 
which was to establish firmly the privi- 
lege in the common law of England. In 
that year, “Freeborn John” Lilburne was 
charged before the Star Chamber with 
importing heretical and seditious books. 
He refused to take the oath and answer 
truly. The Council of the Star Chamber 
condemned him to be whipped and pil- 
loried, for his “boldness in refusing to 
take a legal oath,” without which many 
offenses might go “undiscovered and un- 
punished.” 

Some of those arguments are familiar 


today. 

In 1638, the sentence was carried out. 
Lilburne was stubborn and would not 
yield. While he was in the pillory, he 
made a speech against the oath. Accord- 
ing to his own account he stated: 

Now this oath I refused as a sinful and 
unlawful oath: it being the High Commis- 
sion oath. .. It is an oath against the law 
of the land... . Again, it is absolutely against 
the law of God; for that law requires no 
man to accuse himself; but if any thing be 
laid to his charge, there must be two or three 
witnesses at least to prove it. It is also against 
the practice of Christ himself, who, in all his 
examinations before the high priest, would 
not accuse himself, but upon their demands, 
returned this answer, “Why ask you me? Go 
to them that heard me.” 


Iam sure that the distinguished Sena- 
tor from West Virginia [Mr. Byrp] will 
recall the chapter in the Gospel accord- 
ing to St. John relating to the time of 
the Last Supper, when Christ was con- 
fronted by Pontius Pilate, who attempted 
to have Christ implicate himself. Christ 
said, “Why ask ye Me? Go to them that 
heard Me.” 

Lilburne continued: 

Withal, this Oath is against the very law 
of nature; for nature is always a preserver of 
itself and not a destroyer: But if a man takes 
this wicked oath, he destroys and undoes 
himself, as daily experience doth witness. Nay, 
it is worse than the law of the heathen Ro- 
mans, as We may read, Acts XXV. 16. For 
when Paul stood before the pagan governors, 
and the Jews required judgment against him, 
the governor replied. “It is not the manner of 
the Romans to condemn any man before he 
and his accusers be brought face to face, to 
justify their accusation.” But for my part, if 
I had been proceeded against by a Bill, I 
would have answered and justified all that 
they could have proved against me. 


On hearing of his speech, the Star 
Chamber, which was still in session, or- 
dered John Lilburne gagged. 

Lilburne filed a petition with Parlia- 
ment and on May 4, 1641, the House of 
Commons voted that the sentence was 
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“illegal and against the liberty of the 
subject.” Subsequently the House of 
Lords concurred with this view, and it 
was ordered that Lilburne should be paid 
an indemnity of £3,000. Later that year 
the Star Chamber and the Court of High 
Commisison was abolished. The roots of 
the privilege were firmly planted. 

During Lilburne’s trial the rebellion 
against the oath ex officio had reached 
such magnitude that Charles I seemed 
to be wavering between despair and in- 
dignation. He demanded that these non- 
conformists be brought before the Star 
Chamber and be “enjoined to take their 
corporal oaths and by virtue thereof, to 
answer to such articles and interroga- 
tories as shall be there objected against 
them,” and if those accused refused to 
be sworn or, being sworn refused to an- 
swer they were to be declared by the 
Commission “pro confesso—held and had 
as confessed and convicted legally.” 

Although many of the victims of the 
oath ex officio had boarded ships and set 
sail for New England, many remained in 
England. Those who remained became 
zealous crusaders in Cromwell’s army 
and achieved a revolution. After the de- 
cisive battles were fought the army be- 
gan to insist that the principles for 
which it fought be secured for posterity. 
There was a demand for the complete 
abolishment of all ecclesiastical proceed- 
ings which required the despised oath 
and forced self-incrimination, and for 
complete abolition of forced testimony 
in all courts. 

Cromwell's army was not alone in seek- 
ing protection against forced testimony. 
The great body of English citizens known 
as the Levellers presented “The Humble 
Petition of Many Thousands” to Parlia- 
ment in 1647 demanding the enactment 
of revolutionary constitutional changes 
in accord with the principles advocated 
by Lilburn, Walwyn, and Overton. That 
petition contained 13 demands. The de- 
mand for the privilege against self-in- 
crimination read: 

Thirdly, that you permit no authority 
whatsoever to compell any person or persons, 
to answer to any questions against them- 
selves or nearest relations except in cases of 
private interest between party and party in 
a legall way, and to release such as suffer 
by imprisonment, or otherwise, for refusing 
to answer to such interrogatories. 


Although there are historical traces of 
the oath ex officio after the abolition of 
the Star Chamber, there were also many 
occasions upon which the privilege was 
recognized by English courts. 

The privilege was further secured in 
the trial of the 12 bishops, 1641; King 
Charles’ trial, 1649; the second trial of 
John Lilburne, 1649; the Scroop’s trial, 
1660; and the trial of Mead and Penn, 
1670. In the case of the 12 bishops, 
charged before the House of Lords with 
high treason, they were asked whether 
they had subscribed a certain document. 
They declined to answer. This is what 
they said in the decision: 

It was not charged in the impeachment; 


neither were they bound to accuse them- 
selves. 


Eight years later, in the trial of 


Charles I, one Holder on being asked 
to be sworn expressed the view that he 
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should not be required to testify against 
the king: 

The Commissioners finding him already a 
Prisoner, and perceiving that the Questions 
intended to be asked him, tended to accuse 
himself, thought fit to waive his examina- 
tion. 


In the same year Lilburne was placed 
on trial for high treason. This time he 
even refused to plead. Lord Keble re- 
sponded: 

You shall not be compelled. 


In 1660, at the trial of Adrian Scroop, 
one of the regicides, Lord Chief Baron 
Bridgeman said to him: 

Did you sit upon the Sentence day, that 
is the evidence, which was the 27th of 
January? You are not bound to answer me, 
but if you will not, we must prove it. 


The case of William Penn and William 
Mead demonstrated the dedication of 
the citizenry to the privilege. Penn, who 
later founded Pennsylvania, and Mead 
were indicted for preaching to a tumul- 
tuous assembly and disturbing the peace. 
Refusing to answer whether he was pres- 
ent at the meeting, Mead said: 

It is a maxim of your own law, “Nemo 
tenetur accusare seipsum,” which if it not 
be true Latin, I am sure it is true English, 
“That no man is bound to accuse himself.” 
And why dost thou offer to insnare me with 
such a question? 


The recorder answered: 


Sir, hold your tongue, I did not go about 
to insnare you. 


The jurors returned a verdict which 
stated that Penn and Mead were guilty 
of speaking but refused to find them 
guilty. Thereupon the court tried to 
browbeat the jurors into returning a 
verdict of guilty. The result of this out- 
rageous conduct by the court was that 
the jury returned a verdict of not guilty. 

It is true that prosecutors, as well 
as judges, continued intermittently to 
question those who refused to answer. 

But eventually this practice came to 
a complete halt with the death of Lord 
Chief Justice Holt in 1710. According to 
Lord Cambell, later Lord Chief Justice 
and Lord Chancellor: 

Holt persevered in what we call “the 
French system” of interrogating the pris- 
oner. 


No constitutional documents came out 
of the Puritan revolution, but it was 
clear by the time of the English Bill of 
Rights in 1689, that the privilege was so 
well established as to make its enact- 
ment unnecessary. McCauley, the Eng- 
lish historian, seemed nearest the truth 
when, citing Fortescue, he wrote: 

Torture was not mentioned in the Peti- 
tion of Right, or in any of the statutes 
framed by the Long Parliament. No member 
of the Convention of 1689 dreamed of pro- 
posing that the instrument which called the 
Prince and Princess of Orange to the throne 
should contain a declaration against the 
using of racks and thumbscrews for the pur- 
pose of forcing prisoners to accuse them- 
selves. Such a declaration would have been 
justly regarded as weakening rather than 
strengthening a rule which—had been 
proudly declared by the most illustrious 
sages of Westminster Hall to be a distin- 
guishing feature of the English jurispru- 
dence. 
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THE PRIVILEGE IN THE AMERICAN COLONIES 


It has been suggested by Wigmore, 
among others, that the Protestants who 
fought strongly for the establishment of 
the privilege in England somehow lost 
sight of its virtue in crossing the Atlantic 
and that it remained unrecognized in 
the Colonies until at least 1685. How- 
ever, I submit that history does not sup- 
port the position of Mr. Wigmore in his 
conclusion. 

The motives which forced the early 
New England colonists to flee their 
homeland worked to establish the privi- 
lege in the Colonies. Only the New Eng- 
land magistrates, who claimed authority 
from God, supported the oath ex officio 
in the Colonies. The colonists in an early 
attempt to secure adequate protection 
against the abhorrent practices of the 
Old World embodied the guarantee in 
the Body of Liberties, enacted in 1641. 
Liberty No. 45 provided: 

No man shall be forced by torture to con- 
fess any crime against himself nor any other 
unless it be in some capital case where he is 
first fullie convicted by clear and suffitient 
evidence to be guilty, after which if the cause 
be of that nature that it is very apparent 
there be other conspirators or confederates 
with him, then he may be tortured, yet not 
with such torture as be barbarous and 
inhumane. 


Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum, 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator withhold the sug- 
gestion for a moment? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I am delighted to with- 
draw the suggestion. 


DESIGNATION OF MAY 20, 1968, AS 
“CHARLOTTE, N.C., DAY” 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on behalf of the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Ervry], I ask that 
the Chair lay before the Senate a message 
from the House of Representatives on 
Senate Joint Resolution 131. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the joint 
resolution (S.J. Res. 131) to designate 
May 20, 1968, as “Charlotte, N.C., Day,” 
which was to strike out the preamble. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I move that the Senate con- 
cur in the House amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 


OMNIBUS CRIME CONTROL AND 
SAFE STREETS ACT OF 1967 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 917) to assist State and 
local governments in reducing the inci- 
dence of crime, to increase the effective- 
ness, fairness, and coordination of law 
enforcement and criminal justice systems 
at all levels of government, and for oth- 
er purposes. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I ask 
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unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield 10 
minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Brooke] with- 
out losing my right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Maryland? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I further ask unani- 
mous consent that the Senator’s remarks 
may appear in the Record at the con- 
clusion of my speech. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(Mr, BROOKE’S remarks appear fol- 
lowing the conclusion of Mr. TyprINcs’ 
speech.) 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, the 
privilege against self-incrimination is 
not a part of that privilege carried from 
the Old World to the new by our fore- 
bears. 

As I said, the colonists in New England 
early in the 17th century, in 1641, at- 
tempted to secure adequate protection 
against the abhorrent practices of the 
Old World. 

Liberty No. 45 in the Bodies of Liber- 
ties enacted in 1641 contains that first 
attempt, which I just related. 

Liberty No. 61 provides that— 

No person shall be bound to inform, pre- 
sent or reveale any private crime or offence, 
wherein there is no perill or danger to his 
plantation or any member thereof, when any 
necessarie tie of conscience bind him to 
secresie grounded upon the word of God, un- 
less it be the case of testimony lawfully 
required. 


The effect on criminal procedure in the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony was substan- 
tial. The records of the court of assist- 
ants—1630-92—indicate that in the 
earlier part of the period, before most of 
the persecuted Puritans arrived with 
consequent agitation for the privilege 
against self-incrimination, there were 
more confessions than there were after 
the Body of Liberties became effective 
law. There is additional evidence of the 
privilege’s early acceptance in the Origi- 
nal Thirteen Colonies. 

In 1641 Mr. Bellingham, then Deputy 
Governor of Massachusetts, propounded 
to Governor Bradford several questions 
regarding the power of magistrates to 
administer the oath ex officio. Governor 
Bradford referred the matter to three of 
his ministers. In the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony, the majority view was that in no 
circumstances could physical compulsion 
be used, and the unanimous opinion was 
that to give the oath was against both 
the laws of God and the laws of man. Mr. 
Chauncey, the lone dissenter, thought 
that torture might be appropriate “in 
matters of highest consequence, such as 
doe concerne ye saftie or ruine of state or 
countrie—especially when presumptions 
are stroange; but otherwise by no 
means.” 

That was the minority, however. 

It is quite apparent that even as early 
as 1641 the oath to answer truly was as 
unacceptable as the rack, the boot, and 
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the thumbscrew. Of course, the reference 
to the oath is the reference which I made 
to the early inquisition oath used by cer- 
tain churches in the early periods, in 
the 10th, 11th, 12th 13th, and 14th 
centuries. 

The privilege soon found its way to 
other colonies. When Roger Ludlow and 
others drafted the code for Connecticut 
in 1650, they based it largely on the Body 
of Liberties adopted in Massachusetts. 
But they added one refinement. 

Liberty 45, although prohibiting the 
oath generally, provided that after con- 
viction it could be used to learn the 
names of conspirators. The qualifying 
words were dropped in Connecticut, and 
it was provided: 

It is ordered by the authority of this court 
that no man shall be forced by torture to 
confess any crime against himself. 


The enactment of these various provi- 
sions did not guarantee the longevity of 
the privilege. There were numerous 
abuses. Perhaps the most flagrant of 
which we know were the infamous Salem 
witch trials of the 1690’s. It is important 
to note that no lawyer participated in 
those trials. Torture was used to obtain 
confessions from innocent girls as a mat- 
ter of course. The records of the extra- 
judicial inquiries, unfortunately, are 
reminiscent of some metropolitan police 
records of the 20th century as set forth 
in the Wickersham report on police law- 
lessness. To be sure, many of the accused 
tried, though vainly, in the Salem witch 
trials, to invoke the privilege; but every 
safeguard of human dignity was 
trampled under the demands of the mob. 

Perhaps the events most responsible 
for the permanence of the privilege 
against self-incrimination were the pro- 
ceedings of the prerogative courts of 
governor and council which were, in 
those days, the supreme colonial courts. 
Numerous proceedings were there insti- 
tuted to enforce the laws of trade in the 
Colonies. As the separate Colonies be- 
came royal provinces, the citizens began 
to lose all control over the administration 
of justice. An accused could be called 
before the royal governor and his coun- 
cil which, without foundation in law, 
sat as a court of inquiry. The proceedings 
were inquisitorial in nature. Those who 
invoked the privilege in such proceedings 
before this body were “severely handled, 
not only imprisoned for several weeks, 
but fined and bound to their good be- 
havior.” It was held that the Magna 
Carta and statutes protecting personal 
liberty had no application to New Eng- 
land. 

A very short time before our Colonies 
revolted against Great Britain, Gover- 
nor Dunmore, of the sovereign State of 
Virginia, was proceeding against those 
accused of forging paper currency and 
was making examinations in the grand 
inquisitorial manner. The Virginia House 
of Burgesses rose and protested against 
the conduct of the royal Governor. They 
advised the Governor by special resolu- 
tion that his practices were “different 
from the usual mode, it being regular 
that an examining court on criminals be 
held either in the county where the fact 
was committed, or the arrest made.” And 
they added: 
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The duty we owe our constituents obliges 
us to be as attentive to the safety of the 
innocent as we are desirous of punishing the 
guilty; and we apprehend that a doubtful 
construction and various execution of crimi- 
nal law does greatly endanger the safety of 
innocent men. 


The colonists’ objection to the Stamp 
Acts, the Towsend Acts, and other laws 
of trade and coercion just preceding the 
outbreak of the war is well known. Many 
of these acts provided for trial without 
jury in certain cases, and the colonists 
saw this extension of the vice admiralty 
jurisdiction to the Colonies as a sub- 
stantial evil. The trials before preroga- 
tive judges without juries were clearly 
perceived by our Founding Fathers as a 
threat to their rights as Englishmen. 
Among these rights was the right not to 
be hailed before an inquisitorial court 
for examination. Nowhere was the ob- 
jection greater than in the great Com- 
monwealth of Virginia. These attempts 
of the English Crown to enforce what 
were widely regarded as bad laws with- 
out the safeguards provided by the use 
of juries threatened to set asunder the 
old rights which had become well estab- 
lished both in England and the Colonies 
a century before. On the eve of the Revo- 
lution, it was still thought by some that 
the conflict might be avoided if England 
would consent to accord the Colonies a 
bill of rights similar to those enjoyed in 
England. When conflict became inevita- 
ble, the Colonies were quick to provide 
the essential protections for liberty. 

The first State to act, 22 days before 
the Declaration of Independence, was the 
Commonwealth of Virginia. By unani- 
mous vote they adopted George Mason’s 
draft of a Bills of Right. Section 8 pro- 
vided that— 

In all capital or criminal prosecutions, a 
man hath a right to demand the cause and 
nature of his accusation, to be confronted 
with the accusers and witnesses, to call for 
evidence in his favor, and to a speedy trial 
by an impartial jury of his vicintage, without 
whose unanimous consent he cannot be 
found guilty, nor can he be compelled to 
give evidence against himself. 


Pennsylvania, Vermont, and North 
Carolina soon adopted the Virginia draft. 
The Massachusetts committee, after 
some dispute, finally adopted this form: 


No subject shall be * * * compelled to ac- 
cuse or furnish evidence against himself. 


New Hampshire adopted the Massa- 
chusetts draft. Maryland drafted per- 
haps the weakest provisions, providing 
that “no man ought to be compelled to 
give evidence against himself,” but with 
a proviso for legislative modification in 
certain cases. 

When the Federal Constitution was 
being drafted and ratified, the conflict 
of interests, jurisdiction, and authority 
between the States and the Central Gov- 
ernment was regarded as somewhat 
analogous to the conflicts between the 
colonies and the crown. To some extent, 
the potential conflict was even greater 
because the Federal Government was not 
to be bound by the rules of common law. 
Patrick Henry gave expression to this 
concern in the Virginia debates in the 
House of Burgesses when he said: 

Congress may introduce the practice of the 
civil law [inquisition] in preference to that 
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of the common law. * * * They may intro- 
duce the practice * * * of torturing to extort 
confessions of the crime. * * * They will tell 
you * * * that they must have a criminal 
equity, and extort confessions by torture, in 
order to punish with still more relentless 
severity. 


Mr. President, I would like to have 
Patrick Henry with me on the floor of the 
Senate during the next 3 weeks, as we 
debate title II. 

These fears were put to rest in the Fed- 
eral Bill of Rights. The fifth amendment 
provides: 

No persons * * * shall be compelled in 
any criminal case to be a witness against him- 
self „ „„ © 


It is clear to all who are willing to ex- 
amine the history of this privilege both 
in England and America, that it lies at 
the heart of our accusatorial system of 
criminal procedure. The adoption of the 
fifth amendment was a recognition of the 
fundamental principle that no man 
should be forced by question and answer 
to convict himself out of his own mouth. 
The enshrinement of that salutory rule 
in our Federal Constitution was the re- 
sult of almost six centuries of conflict 
between the rights of the individual and 
the collective rights of the state, the 
crown, or the central government, The 
rightness of the principle had been con- 
firmed by the personal experience of 
those who fled the British Isles and those 
who lived in the colonies during the 
years immediately preceding the Ameri- 
can Revolution. Those who embraced the 
principle and enacted it as a part of the 
supreme law of the United States acted 
on the basis of personal knowledge. There 
can be no stronger testimony. 

THE FIFTH AMENDMENT IN THE COURTS 


The embodiment of the privilege 
against self-incrimination in the Federal 
Constitution did not end the develop- 
ment of the guarantee. Since the time 
of John Marshall, however, the Federal 
courts have given the guarantee a broad 
interpretation. In 1807, Chief Justice 
Marshall, sitting as a circuit justice in 
Virginia in the Aaron Burr case, stated 
that this right covered not only answers 
that would directly support a conviction 
but also those which would furnish a link 
in the chain of evidence needed to prose- 
cute. In Counselman against Hitchcock 
the Court applied the privilege to a grand 
jury proceeding, although the fifth 
amendment's guarantee by its terms 
relates only to criminal cases. The Court, 
speaking through Justice Blatchford, 
ruled that the provision “must have a 
broad construction in favor of the right 
which it was intended to secure.” In 
Empsak against United States and Quinn 
against United States it was held that 
the privilege also applied in proceedings 
before congressional committees. 

Parallel to much of this latter develop- 
ment of the privilege in Federal proceed- 
ings was its application to the States. 
The fifth amendment applies only to the 
Federal Government, but, after the Civil 
War, with the passage of the 14th amend- 
ment, the question arose whether the 
prescription that the States must observe 
standards of due process required that 
they extend the privilege to accused in 
State criminal proceedings. 
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The first important test came in Twi- 
ning against New Jersey. The year Twi- 
ning was decided the privilege against 
self-incrimination was a part of the law 
of virtually every State in the Union. 
It had been given constitutional status 
in every State except New Jersey and 
Iowa and even in those States it was 
considered to be applicable in State 
criminal proceedings. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
wish to commend the distinguished Sen- 
ator for the able and historic recitation 
he has given on criminal law and how it 
has developed. 

I was quite interested that the Senator 
quoted from Justice Holmes so approv- 
ingly. I agree with the Senator with 
respect to Justice Holmes being a great 
jurist, one whom I would like to see 
some of our Supreme Court Justices— 
many of them, most of them, all of 
them—emulate today. 

However, I wish to say to my distin- 
guished friend that what we propose to 
do to title II with respect to confessions 
is simply to restate the law of the land 
as Justice Holmes declared it to be when 
he served as a member of the Supreme 
Court. 

I hope my fine friend will ultimately 
be influenced by his great wisdom, and 
if he is so persuaded I shall know that 
we have one more vote to restore the 
Constitution, which has not changed, to 
the interpretation given to it by learned 
judges and by the Supreme Court for 
nearly 170 years. 

Mr. TYDINGS, Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished Senator for his kind 
and generous words. I believe that all 
Senators Know of the great affection and 
respect I hold for the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Arkansas. 

Over the next several weeks I shall 
enjoy greatly the opportunity of dis- 
cussing with him the various aspects of 
constitutional law on which we differ. I 
might say to the Senator that I am just 
warming up. 

Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, when a 
bill such as the Safe Streets and Crime 
Control Act is presented to the Senate 
for its consideration, it is inevitable that 
I find myself examining it from two dis- 
tinct points of view. One point of view 
is that of a U.S. Senator, elected by the 
people to pass upon significant questions 
of public policy guided by both the public 
interest and the limitations imposed by 
the Federal Constitution. The other 
point of view is that of a former attorney 
general of Massachusetts. In Massachu- 
setts, the attorney general is the chief 
law-enforcement officer of the Common- 
wealth. He has the ultimate responsi- 
bility and authority to insure that the 
criminal law is adequately enforced. 

During the 4 years in which I held 
that office, the Massachusetts Crime 
Commission was active. It was my re- 
sponsibility to present the information 
gathered by the crime commission to 
grand juries and then once indictments 
were returned, to prosecute the defend- 
ants. A significant part of my public life 
has been devoted to enforcement of the 
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criminal law. During those years, I would 
certainly have been sensitive to arbitrary 
restrictions imposed upon the activities 
and authority of law-enforcement offi- 
cials. I believe that I still possess some 
feeling for the subject. 

Obviously, the viewpoints represented 
by a U.S. Senator and a State attorney 
general may sometimes conflict. This is 
especially true in the area of law en- 
forcement, for while law enforcement is 
frequently the major focus of attention 
of the attorney general, it is only a single 
factor of the myriad of factors with 
which a Senator must be concerned. 

Yet my sentiments do not conflict to- 
day. All of my experience as a State at- 
torney general, as well as my brief 
experience as a U.S. Senator, convinces 
me that the provisions of title II, which 
is under discussion today, must be re- 
jected by this body. 

Title II of S. 917 covers a lot of ground. 
It relates to the admissibility of con- 
fessions; to the admissibility of eyewit- 
ness testimony; to the jurisdiction of the 
U.S. Supreme Court to review Federal 
constitutional questions arising in the 
State cases; and to the availability of 
the writ of habeas corpus. Yet, in all 
these areas, not a single provision ap- 
pears which does not offend the U.S. 
Constitution. Nor is there a single pro- 
vision which extends the kind of au- 
thority which law enforcement officials 
need to have or ought to have for the 
effective performance of their duties. 

Mr. President, I do not intend to take 
the time of the Senate to belabor the 
obvious with respect to the constitutional 
infirmities of this title. The attempt to 
guarantee the admissibility of confes- 
sions in Federal criminal cases solely on 
the basis of voluntariness“ flies squarely 
in the face of the decision of the U.S. 
Supreme Court in Miranda against State 
of Arizona. There is nothing confusing 
about the Miranda decision. The Court 
has established that the giving of certain 
warnings to a defendant is a constitu- 
tional requirement if his confession is to 
be admissible in evidence against him. 

In my opinion, the guidelines estab- 
lished by the Miranda decision are not 
only implicit in the fifth amendment’s 
guarantee against self-incrimination, but 
they are also obvious simply from the 
viewpoint of fairplay and good police 
practice. In arriving at its decision, the 
majority of the U.S. Supreme Court rec- 
ognized the fundamental proposition that 
an individual can be coerced as easily by 
psychological as by physical pressure. 
The atmosphere of the police station, the 
isolation from family and friends, the 
subjection to an interrogator intent upon 
extracting a confession, can at times 
compel response by a suspect even more 
easily than can traditional third-degree 
methods. A suspect who has confessed 
as a result of psychological or emotional 
pressure has been coerced by the police 
just as much as the suspect who tells a 
story in response to physical torture. 

There are two fundamental interests 
which I believe are served by these 
standards. First, the Court has acted to 
protect those who are unfamiliar with 
their constitutional rights. The Consti- 
tution should not apply solely to those 
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sufficiently educated to be familiar with 
its provisions. Its protection must be 
available to everyone. Second, the guar- 
antee of the presence of counsel during 
the interrogation process is not an at- 
tempt to defeat the legitimate purposes 
of law-enforcement officials. Rather, it 
is an attempt to neutralize the hostile 
atmosphere engendered by interrogation 
in a police station. It is a recognition 
that a subsequent jury trial complete 
with all procedures for protecting the 
rights of the defendant will be of little 
solace if the defendant has irretrievably 
incriminated himself prior to the com- 
mencement of such formal proceedings. 

The Miranda decision admittedly does 
not make life easier for the police. But 
in the long run the decision will result in 
improved law-enforcement procedures. 
Confessions which suspects have been 
“persuaded” to give are notoriously un- 
reliable. They do not provide the kind of 
material upon which Government offi- 
cials should seek to establish a person’s 
guilt or innocence. In addition, less reli- 
ance upon confessions will result in more 
reliance upon better investigative tech- 
niques. Conviction should result from 
evidence gathered independently by the 
government; its agents should not rely, 
to the extent that they have, upon build- 
ing their case on the confessions of the 
persons whom they seek to convict. It is 
interesting to note that in the Miranda 
case, and in the three cases which ac- 
companied it, a substantial amount of 
evidence with respect to the guilt of the 
defendants had already been obtained 
by investigators prior to the extraction 
of confessions. Had the police relied 
upon orthodox methods of investigation 
rather than upon confessions, it is highly 
likely that the defendants would ulti- 
mately have been convicted. 

Title II further provides that a con- 
fession shall not be inadmissible in evi- 
dence in a Federal court solely because 
of delay between the arrest and arraign- 
ment of the defendant. Again, we have 
the Senate attempting to overrule a de- 
cision of the U.S. Supreme Court, this 
time in the case of Mallory against 
United States. The Senate in fact con- 
sidered this question a short time ago 
in connection with the District of Colum- 
bia Crime Act, which authorized a maxi- 
mum 3-hour period for interrogation of 
a suspect after which the suspect could 
be either charged or released. Today, 
however, an effort is being made to au- 
thorize indefinite periods of interroga- 
tion between arrest and charge. 

It would appear that under the provi- 
sions of title II a suspect could be in- 
carcerated and questioned without ever 
being arraigned, tried, or released. The 
least that will happen is that prolonged 
periods of interrogation will be encour- 
aged, and that attempts to extract con- 
fessions by both physical and psycho- 
logical pressures will be invited. I think 
that the infirmity of such provisions un- 
der the fifth amendment is clear. The 
passage of this provision might well 
oblige the Supreme Court to go beyond 
even the requirements of Miranda in 
order to secure the rights of criminal 
defendants against official attempts to 
compel them to incriminate themselves. 
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The provision relating to eyewitness 
testimony conflicts with the decision of 
the U.S. Supreme Court in United States 
against Wade. The Court has held that a 
“lineup” is a sufficiently critical stage 
of the criminal process that a suspect is 
constitutionally entitled to the assistance 
of counsel at that point. 

Today the Senate considers a bill 
which would authorize the admission of 
evidence based upon the results of that 
lineup irrespective of the presence or ab- 
sence of counsel. Again, we are asked to 
move in a direction diametrically op- 
posite from that which the Nation's 
highest judicial body, the final arbiter of 
the meaning of the Federal Constitution, 
has charted in its decisions. 

I turn now to the provisions which re- 
late to the appellate jurisdiction of the 
U.S. Supreme Court. The objective of 
this section is to eliminate the right of 
the Supreme Court to review State court 
determinations relating to the admis- 
sibility of confessions and eyewitness 
testimony. In addition, the section would 
prohibit the Supreme Court from review- 
ing any determination by a Federal court 
that a confession was voluntarily given 
by a defendant. 

These provisions would, in one stroke, 
erase 150 years of American constitu- 
tional history. Article VI of the U.S. Con- 
stitution provides: 

This Constitution ... shall be the su- 


preme law of the land, and the judges in 
every state shall be bound thereby. 


Since the days of Chief Justice Mar- 
shall, the U.S. Supreme Court has been 
authorized, pursuant to article VI, ulti- 
mately to determine questions relating to 
the interpretation of the Federal Con- 
stitution. This has included jurisdiction 
to determine the constitutional validity 
of laws enacted by Congress. Passage of 
these provisions will do more than sim- 
ply conflict with the supremacy clause 
of the U.S. Constitution; it would do 
away with a cornerstone of our system 
of balanced powers of Government. 

Finally, title II attempts to impose re- 
strictions upon the use of the writ of 
habeas corpus. Passage of this provision 
will eliminate the writ as a method of 
testing the validity of State criminal con- 
victions. The sole remedy which would 
remain available to a defendant in a 
State criminal proceeding who seeks to 
raise a Federal issue would be that of 
appeal or certiorari to the U.S. Supreme 
Court, both of which procedures are 
wholly discretionary. 

The Constitution is crystal clear on the 
subject of the availability of the remedy 
of habeas corpus: 

The privilege of the Writ of Habeas Corpus 
shall not be suspended, unless when in Cases 


of Rebellion or Invasion the public Safety 
may require it. 


Obviously, title II is not addressed to 
periods of rebellion or invasion. It is an 
attempt to limit the use of the writ gen- 
erally, in clear contradiction of the in- 
tent and specific language of the consti- 
tutional provision which I have just re- 
cited. 

Mr. President, it is not enough simply 
to say that the provisions of title II are 
unconstitutional, and that eventually 
cases will reach the U.S. Supreme Court, 
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giving that tribunal an opportunity to re- 
store the constitutional balance, Years 
may pass between the enactment of this 
legislation and the rendering of final ju- 
dicial decisions upon all of its ramifica- 
tions. During that time, men who should 
constitutionally have been released will 
be convicted and imprisoned. The stand- 
ards which guide law enforcement offi- 
cials will be confused, And the U.S. Sen- 
ate will be the object of just public cen- 
sure for disregarding the basic principles 
contained in the fundamental charter of 
our Government. 

Mr. President, the provisions of title II 
represent more than unconstitutional in- 
fringements upon basic human rights 
and liberties; they are bad law from the 
viewpoint of law enforcement. 

Bad law enforcement practice seeks 
convictions out of the mouths of the ac- 
cused; good practice develops the case 
so that a conviction will not depend 
upon the extraction of a confession. 

Bad law enforcement practice depends 
upon the ignorance of the accused; good 
practice recognizes that convictions can 
be obtained consistent with the full un- 
derstanding by the defendant of all of 
his constitutional rights. The history of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
whose agents used the so-called Miranda 
warnings long before that decision was 
ever rendered, dramaticaily supports this. 

Bad law enforcement practice results 
from confusion with respect to the rights 
and the responsibilities of policeman 
and defendant; good practice depends 
upon an understanding of and sensitiv- 
ity to such rights and responsibilities. 
The attempt in title II to do away with 
the jurisdiction of the U.S. Supreme 
Court to pass upon fundamental ques- 
tions of Federal constitutional law will 
inevitably result in an unmanageable 
confusion of conflicting judicial decisions 
with respect to the basic law of this 
country. We would witness the intoler- 
able situation that guilt in Massachusetts 
might be innocence in New York. 

Mr. President, the Members of this 
body cannot, consistent with their oaths 
to support the Constitution of the United 
States, act affirmatively upon the provi- 
sions of this title. I wish to extend my 
thanks and appreciation to the Senator 
from Maryland for the efforts he is mak- 
ing to strip the Safe Streets and Crime 
Control Act of its undesirable features. 
I hope that the Senate will vote to strike 
all of title II from this bill. 


ADDITIONAL LEGAL SCHOLARS 
CONDEMN TITLE II OF CRIME 
BILL, S. 917 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr, President, on April 
19, I wrote to law schools across the 
country calling attention to the provi- 
sions of title II of the proposed omni- 
bus crime bill, S. 917, which is now pend- 
ing before the Senate. In my letter to 
the law schools, I asked for their views 
regarding the wisdom and the constitu- 
tionality of the provisions of title II. 

On Monday, April 29, I had printed in 
the Recorp replies which I had received 
from 26 law schools in all parts of the 
country. These letters appear at page 
10888 of the Recorp. On Wednesday, 
May 1, I had printed letters from an- 
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other two law schools. Those letters ap- 
pear at page 11234 of the RECORD. I have 
since received letters from an additional 
five law schools. Thus, to date, I have 
received letters from 33 law schools, 
signed by 164 legal scholars, including 
18 law school deans. All of the letters ex- 
press the unanimous opinion that title 
II should not be enacted. 

The law schools from which I have 
heard to date are the following: 

Boston College Law School, Brighton, 
Mass. 

University of California School of Law 
at Davis, Calif. 

University of California School of Law 
at Los Angeles, Calif. 

California Western University School 
of Law, San Diego, Calif. 

Chase College School of Law, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

University of Chicago School of Law, 
Chicago, Ill. 

University of Cincinnati College of 
Law, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Duke University School of Law, Dur- 
ham, N.C. 

Emory University School of Law, At- 
lanta, Ga. 

George Washington University Na- 
tional Law Center, Washington, D.C. 

Gonzaga University School of Law, 
Spokane, Wash. 

Harvard University Law School, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

University of Kansas School of Law, 
Lawrence, Kans. 

Loyola University School of Law, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

University of Maine School of Law, 
Portland, Maine. 

University of Maryland School of Law, 
Baltimore, Md. 

University of Michigan School of Law, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

University of Missouri School of Law, 
Columbia, Mo. 

University of Missouri School of Law, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

University of New Mexico School of 
Law, Albuquerque, N. Mex. 

University of North Dakota School of 
Law, Grand Forks, N. Dak. 

University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, N.C. 

Northeastern University School of Law, 
Boston, Mass. 

University of Oregon School of Law, 
Eugene, Oreg. 

University of Pennsylvania School of 
Law, Philadelphia, Pa. 

University of South Dakota School of 
Law, Vermillion, S. Dak. 

Southern University Law School, 
Baton Rouge, La. 

Stanford University School of Law, 
Stanford, Calif. 

University of Tennessee, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

University of Tulsa College of Law, 
Tulsa, Okla. 

University of Virginia School of Law, 
Charlottesville, Va. 

West Virginia University College of 
Law, Morgantown, W. Va. 

Yale University School of Law, New 
Haven, Conn. , 

I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
ditional letters which I have received 
from faculty members at the University 
of California at Los Angeles School of 
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Law, the George Washington University 
National Law Center, the Gonzaga Uni- 
versity School of Law, the University of 
Kansas School of Law, the Loyola Law 
School at Los Angeles, the University of 
Missouri at Kansas City School of Law, 
and the University of Oregon School of 
Law be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, Los 
ANGELES, 
Los Angeles, Calif., April 30, 1968. 
Hon. JOSEPH D. TYDINGs, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR TyDINGS: I have joined sey- 
eral of my colleagues in a letter dated 
April 26, 1968, opposing enactment of Title II 
of the Safe Streets Bill, S. 917. I would like 
to add an individual thought. 

In both Miranda v. Arizona and United 
States v. Wade, two recent decisions of the 
Supreme Court of the United States which 
the proposed bill would over-turn, that Court 
expressly indicated that its conclusions were 
militated by existing police investigatory pro- 
cedures. The Court invited Congress and the 
state legislatures to propose changes in those 
procedures which would obviate the need 
for its conclusions. 

I strongly urge your Committee and the 
Congress to consider alternatives to the exist- 
ing methods of investigation and interroga- 
tion, rather than merely to respond in a 
negative way to the decisions. 

Such systems could include a magisterial 
one, different kinds of safeguards such as 
filming and recording of investigatory pro- 
ceedings, or similar, or, indeed, markedly dif- 
ferent, ones. The point is that this approach, 
rather than the specific negative response, 
in both the long and short runs will prove 
more infinitely more productive. 


Sincerely yours, 
MURRAY L. SCHWARTZ. 


BETHESDA, MD., 
May 2, 1968. 
Senator JOSEPH TYDINGS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Undersigned faculty members of the Na- 
tional Law Center, George Washington Uni- 
versity, believe removal title II from pending 
crime control bill is of utmost importance. 
Legislative efforts to prevent Supreme Court 
from performing its role of constitutional 
adjudicator seriously jeopardizes basic sep- 
aration of powers principle. Elimination of 
Federal habeas corpus review removes vital 
safeguard against abuse of rights of indi- 
viduals, who have often secured more effec- 
tive representation and vindication of their 
rights in Federal than in State courts. 

Fully support your efforts to eliminate 
these provisions from S. 917. 

Richard C. Allen, Jerome A. Barron, 
James M. Brown, Monroe H. Freedman, 
J. Reid Hambrick, Roger S. Kuhn, 
Arthur Selwyn Miller, Donald P. 
Rotschild, Ralph C. Nash. 


GONZAGA UNIVERSITY, 
Spokane, Wash., April 30, 1968. 
Senator JOSEPH D. TyDINGs, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR TYDINGS: Thank you for your 
letter of April 18, 1968 concerning Senate 
Bill S 917. I agree with your conclusions 
concerning title II of this bill. In my opin- 
ion, much of the bill is of doubtful consti- 
tutionality in addition to being extremely 
unwise. It is, indeed, as you say, an extensive 
legislative assault on the Supreme Court. 
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I support you in your efforts to strike Title 
II from the bill. 
Sincerely, 
Leo J. O'BRIEN, 
Dean. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS, 
SCHOOL OF Law, 
April 29, 1968. 
Hon. JOSEPH D. TYDINGS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Committee on the Judiciary, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: I have your request for 
comments on Senate Bill No. 917, the so- 
called Omnibus Crime Control and Safe 
Streets Bill. I have reviewed that bill, and our 
expert on criminal law, Professor Paul E. Wil- 
son, has also reviewed it. Paul is co-editor 
of the American Criminal Law Quarterly, the 
periodical published by the Criminal Law 
Section of the American Bar Association. 
Paul is also on the Council of the Criminal 
Law Section of the American Bar Association. 
Both of us are of the same view. 

We strongly oppose enactment of Title II 
of that bill. Not only do we disagree vigor- 
ously with the policy expressed in the bill, 
but we consider the bill an affront to the 
Federal Judiciary. Insofar as it purports to 
repeal the Miranda and Wade decisions, it 
seems clear that the proposal is unconstitu- 
tional. We find it incredible that the Title 
could have been favorably reported by the 
Senate Judiciary Committee. As we see it, 
the proposal is one effectively to amend the 
constitution by legislation. The proposed 
limitations upon the Federal Judiciary and 
state post-conviction matters are to us in- 
tolerable. The history of the administration 
of criminal justice in this country makes it 
clear to us that the federal constitutional 
guarantees can be made effective in state 
prosecutions only when the federal courts 
have broad powers to grant post-conviction 
relief. As we see it, the principal objective 
of this proposal is to make possible the emas- 
culation of constitutional guarantees in 
criminal prosecutions, 

In short, we urge that the bill be defeated 
decisively. 

Sincerely, 
JAMES K. LOGAN, 
Dean. 
Law OFFICES, CHASE, ROTCHFORD, 
DRUKKER & Bocust, 
Los Angeles, Calif., April 29, 1968. 
Hon. JOSEPH D. TYDINGS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sir: I am a full time practicing lawyer in 
Los Angeles and a part time professor at 
Loyola Law School at Los Angeles. Dean 
Tevis of the law school has called my atten- 
tion to your letter of April 19 pertaining to 
the so-called Omnibus Crime Control and 
Safe Streets bill. I also have read the copy 
of the proposed bill enclosed with your letter. 

In my view, this bill would do immense 
damage to the present state of the law in 
those areas it would affect. The proposal to 
remove the appellate jurisdiction of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States is clearly 
unwarranted as is the attempt to abolish 
federal habeas corpus over all state criminal 
convictions. 

I can only strongly urge you to do every- 
thing within your power to fight this far- 
reaching and ill-considered legislation. 

Very truly yours, 
James J. MCCARTHY. 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI, 
AT Kansas CITY, 
Kansas City, Mo., April 30, 1968. 

Hon. JOSEPH D. TYDINGS, 
Committee on the Judiciary, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR TyDINGS: Dean Kelly has 
referred your letter of April 19 to me, as 
professor of constitutional law, for response. 
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I concur entirely with you that Title II 
should be stricken from the Crime Control 
Bill. In an effort to overcome the Wade, Mi- 
randa, and Mallory decisions, the proponents 
of the Title would jeopardize the whole con- 
stitutional system. The Supreme Court is the 
heart of the Constitution and judicial review 
is the essence of the Constitution. Any attack 
on the jurisdiction of the Court is necessarily 
an attack on the Constitution itself. The 
American people have accepted the thesis 
expounded by John Marshall in Marbury v. 
Madison that it is the peculiar function of 
the Supreme Court to interpret and apply the 
Constitution and they look to that tribunal 
as the ultimate guardian of their rights un- 
der the Constitution. To deprive the Court of 
jurisdiction to pass upon a claimed right is 
in effect to deny that claim. If the jurisdic- 
tion of the Court can be trimmed in one area 
to fit someone’s distaste for certain decisions 
of the Court, it can be adjusted for another's 
dislikes, with the end that the Court ceases 
to be the supreme court of the United States. 
Without judicial review the American Con- 
stitution would be essentially the same as 
the Stalin Constitution, a handsomely worded 
document lacking in reality. The best place 
to put a stop to an inroad on the jurisdiction 
of the Supreme Court is whenever an inroad 
is proposed. 

Title II's limitations on the jurisdiction of 
the Federal Courts are, I presume, being ra- 
tionalized as falling within the authority 
conferred upon Congress by Article III, sec. 2, 
to make “exceptions” and “regulations.” It 
is my firm conviction that this is not a con- 
ferral of a carte blanc upon Congress to enact 
any kind of legislation it sees fit affecting the 
jurisdiction of the Federal Courts but is 
rather a grant of a limited power to enact 
needful rules and regulations in keeping with 
the spirit of the Constitution. It is certainly 
not within the spirit of the Constitution to 
deprive an individual of his privilege against 
self-incrimination, his right to counsel, his 
right to be brought promptly before a mag- 
istrate, or any other right made secure by a 
decision of the Supreme Court, yet that is 
what Title II aims to do. The proposed 
amendment to 28 U.S.C., sec. 2256, is evi- 
dently designed to reduce to a negligible 
minimum Federal supervision over State 
Courts’ disposition of Federal rights since 
the Supreme Court obviously can perform 
only a minute portion of the task of review 
of State action. If Title II is enacted, the Due 
Process Clause of the Fourteenth Amendment 
will be for all intents and purposes repealed 
pro tanto and the discredited States’ rights 
doctrine of interposition will have won ac- 
creditation. 

Unless constitutional development from 
Marbury v. Madison to the present is some- 
how obliterated, Congress cannot say that 
Mallory, Miranda and Wade are not the law 
of the land. It is 165 years too late to replace 
judicial supremacy by congressional suprem- 
acy in the matter of interpreting the Con- 
stitution, 

Sincerely, 


JOHN ScuURLOCK, 
Professor of Law. 


UNIVERSITY OF OREGON, 
SCHOOL or Law, 
Eugene, Oreg., April 27, 1968. 
Senator JOSEPH D, TYDINGS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Committee on the Judiciary, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR TypINGS: Please add my 
name to those who support your efforts to 
have Title II of S. 917 stricken from the Crime 
Control bill. 

Sincerely, 
CHAPIN D. CLARK, 
Acting Dean. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HATFIELD in the chair). The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


MORE BAD NEWS ON THE M-16 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, on 
April 24, I announced, on the basis of a 
press report from United Press Interna- 
tional, that I had asked the Secretary 
of Defense to explain why it should cost 
$15 million to obtain 60,000 M-16 rifles 
from Harrington & Richardson Co. of 
Worcester, Mass., and $4 million more— 
or $19 million—to acquire the same 
number from General Motors Corp. of 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 

I have not yet received a reply to that 
inquiry, although interim responses have 
come from legislative liaison officials of 
the Defense Department and the Army, 
the latest dated April 30th. It was my 
understanding that I would receive a full 
reply in the near future. 

In the Washington Post yesterday 
morning, however, I noted that in a by- 
line article by Donald Rothberg of the 
Associated Press, “Army spokesmen” ex- 
plained the discrepancy by suggesting 
that there is a substantial difference in 
labor costs between Worcester and De- 
troit. 

I am pleased to have this information, 
Mr. President, although it has come by a 
rather circuitous route. Nevertheless, I 
do not find the explanation to be at all 
satisfactory. 

Needless to say, all Members of Con- 
gress believe that our men in Vietnam 
should be equipped with the finest weap- 
ons possible. This belief is well docu- 
mented by the investigations on the 
quality and workability of the M-16 by 
congressional committees. The hearings 
held by the Special Subcommittee on 
the M-16 Rifle Program of the House 
Armed Services Committee were espe- 
cially helpful. 

I am also encouraged by the purpose 
of the Army’s efforts to speed up pro- 
curement of this weapon—to equip the 
South Vietnamese troops so that they 
can assume a greater share of the burden 
of their own defense. 

These noble purposes do not, however, 
give reason for neglecting our responsi- 
bilities to assure that the taxpayer’s re- 
sources are used prudently. On the con- 
trary, the need to hold back Federal 
spending because of the budgetary crisis 
we are facing demands that we evaluate 
every agency’s procurement policies with 
special care. 

For these reasons I am greatly con- 
cerned about a number of recent events 
with respect to the M-16. 

Prior to the award of contracts to Har- 
rington & Richardson and General Mo- 
tors, Colt Industries, Inc., was the sole 
supplier of this weapon. In June of last 
year, the Defense Department paid Colt 
$4.5 million for the right to develop other 
sources—acquiring part of the proprie- 
tary rights that had been purchased 
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from Fairchild-Stratos and other com- 
panies in 1959 for only $325,000 plus £ 
promise of royalties. As I understand 
that deal, Colt also received a right to 
royalties on weapons that would be pro- 
duced by the new suppliers. It did not, 
of course, give up its right to continue 
producing the M-16. 

Along with the right to develop sec- 
ondary sources the Defense Department 
also purchased Colt’s relinquishment of 
potential sales of weapons to other free 
world nations for a stated period of time, 
giving our Government the exclusive 
right to operate in those markets. 

I have questioned the propriety of that 
arrangement in the past in terms of the 
markup Colt received. Recent develop- 
ments obviously broaden the scope of 
legitimate inquiry. 

I do not know what proportion of the 
$4.5 million was allocated to the right 
of the U.S. Government to serve as sole 
M-16 supplier to other free world na- 
tions. However, I am unable to perceive 
of any benefit gained by the Government 
from that part of the transaction. 

I have little sympathy for the concept 
of the United States serving as a com- 
mercial weapons supplier to other coun- 
tries. The debate over the Export-Im- 
port Bank authorization and the for- 
eign aid bills last year indicate that I 
am not alone in that attitude. 

But beyond this, since we are anxious 
to expand the supply of M-16 rifles in 
Vietnam, it seems unlikely that in the 
foreseeable future we will have a sur- 
plus to sell. On the other hand, if we 
are expecting a surplus, why should we 
go to the obviously great expense of 
buying proprietary rights and develop- 
ing new sources of production, at per 
unit outlays far in excess of the amounts 
paid to Colt on recent procurement con- 
tracts. 

From Colt’s point of view, the relin- 
quishment of the right to sell M-16’s 
abroad can be construed as an item 
of value only if they have productive 
capacity beyond what the Government 
can take and hence would be selling 
these weapons abroad if they did not 
sell the right to do so. This again raises 
the question of why we should pay Gen- 
eral Motors and Harrington and Rich- 
ardson $316 and $250 per rifle respec- 
tively for tooling up and production, 
when the average price to Colt on recent 
contracts has been only $104 per unit. 

When considering the cost to the Gov- 
ernment of the new contracts on the 
M-16 it seems to me that we must add 
the $4.5 million paid for the right to 
develop the new sources along with the 
costs of actual development and pro- 
curement. When that figure is included 
in the first year’s costs, it appears that 
we are laying out an average of $321.25 
apiece for these weapons under the new 
contracts—compared to $104, or less 
than one-third as much, to Colt. The 
Army will doubtless say that we should 
prorate the $4.5 million over the 2 years 
during which the contract will run, but 
that does not substantially improve the 
picture in any event. 

But there is more to be told. There 
were four potential new suppliers of 
the M-16 making it through the first 
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round of the negotiation, which was 
concerned primarily with technical abil- 
ity. If they were determined technically 
capable, the Army then began consider- 
ing price. 

General Motors, which so far as I 
know has never produced a rifle, was 
found to be capable of becoming 
technically able. 

It has come to my attention that a 
Maine firearms production firm, Mare- 
mont, was also among the suppliers 
reaching the price negotiations. The total 
number of M-16’s to be procured was 
240,000. 

General Motors asked for $56 million 
to produce the total number. Harring- 
ton and Richardson bid $42 million. As 
noted, these are the firms that were 
awarded the contracts. 

Maremont, however, put in a bid of 
only $36 million. That is fully $20 mil- 
lion less than General Motors and $6 mil- 
lion less than Harrington Richard- 
son. It figures out to a little over $168 per 
rifle, even when the cost of acquiring the 
proprietary rights, at rights, at $4.5 mil- 
lion, is added. 

I think we ought to know why that bill 
was rejected. 

I think we ought to know, too, why if 
Harrington Richardson was capable 
of producing all 240,000 rifles for $42 mil- 
lion—some $14 million less than Gen- 
eral Motors’ bid—they were not award- 
ed the entire contract. Why was it neces- 
sary to pay a premium to General Mo- 
tors if the Pentagon was satisfied enough 
with Harrington Richardson to award 
them half the contract? 

I think we should also have a better 
explanation of the difference between the 
GM price and the Harrington Rich- 
ardson price. I simply cannot see how 
labor costs could account for a difference 
of some $66 per rifle. 

In the press report yesterday morning, 
the Army spokesman who was quoted 
also suggested that we need not worry too 
much about these figures, in any event, 
because the contracts are subject to 
renegotiation if the costs are less than 
anticipated. 

I find that assurance to be of little 
comfort. In the first place, the Renego- 
tiation Board does not evaluate a cor- 
poration’s dealings with the Government 
on a contract-by-contract basis. As is the 
case generally, if the company has num- 
erous contracts with the Government, 
they are all lumped together in the an- 
nual report. Consequently, if the contrac- 
tor is making less than what might be 
deemed a reasonable profit on one deal, 
he can make substantially more than 
that on another without detection by the 
Renegotiation Board. 

Moreover, there is simply no way that 
the Board can determine with any de- 
gree of certainty how the overall price 
paid to a supplier compares with the 
savings that might have been achieved 
had the contract gone to another com- 
pany. The determination of whether the 
return is reasonable is based primarily 
on the costs and efficiency of the com- 
pany that receives the contract. In this 
instance it is unlikely that the costs 
anticipated by Maremont would have 
any bearing at all. 
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Consequently, it is important to know 
the extent of General Motors’ and Har- 
rington and Richardson’s dealings with 
Federal agencies whose contracts are 
covered by the Renegotiation Act before 
placing any reliance on the Board’s pow- 
er to detect excess profits. 

Mr. James Reston points out in to- 
day’s New York Times that the powers 
and guidelines of the Renegotiation 
Board have been greatly weakened in 
recent years, leaving a number of op- 
portunities for wartime profiteering. 

Beyond this, it is quite clear that the 
possibility of renegotiation cannot and 
never should be employed as an excuse 
for failure to exercise due diligence and 
good businesslike dealings in the proc- 
ess of negotiating and awarding con- 
tracts in the first place. I am appalled 
by the suggestion that the questions I 
have raised have little bearing because 
it will all come out in the wash at the 
end of the year. 

Mr. President, I have no doubt that 
the questions I am raising would be 
widely welcomed were they directed to 
the Office of Economic Opportunity, the 
Department of Agriculture, or virtually 
any other agency of the Government. I 
think it is time for a similar standard to 
be applied in the case of military pro- 
curement. 

Far from contributing to our security, 
wasteful defense expenditures under- 
mine our national strength. The funds 
that we do appropriate are less effective 
than they should be, and the dollars 
wasted are diverted from more pressing 
needs and contribute to the fiscal prob- 
lems that are seriously affecting our 
economic stability. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle in the Washington Post to which I 
have referred in these remarks be print- 
ed in the Recorp, together with a letter 
which I have addressed to Colonel Reid 
of the Army Legislative Relations Of- 
fice expanding on my earlier inquiry. 

I also ask unanimous consent that an 
article on the subject of war profiteering 
written by James Reston, and pub- 
lished in today’s New York Times be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
and letter were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, May 2, 1968] 
HIGH Prices PAID ror M-—16’s—ArMy SPENDING 
Ur To $316 EACH 
(By Donald M. Rothberg) 

The Army, suddenly under high-level pres- 
sure to increase sharply the flow of M-16 
rifles to South Vietnamese troops, is paying 
premium prices for the lightweight, rapid- 
firing weapon. 

Until April 12, Colt Industries Inc., was the 
only manufacturer of M—16s. Colt’s price has 
averaged $104 a rifle on recent contracts. 

It is costing the Army far more than that 
—up to $316 per rifle—to bring two more 
firms into production of M-16s. 

“We are paying a premium to get the quan- 
tity and quality we want,” an Army source 
said. 

The pressure to speed procurement of 
M-16s resulted from the decision, announced 
March 31 by President Johnson, to turn over 
more of the fighting to the South Viet- 
namese. 

The two new M-16 sources are Harrington 
& Richardson of Worcester, Mass., and Gen- 
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eral Motors’ Hydramatic Division at Ypsilanti, 
Mich. 

Each firm received a two-year contract 
calling for production of 60,000 rifles the first 
year and 180,000 the second. 

Harrington & Richardson will receive $15 
million the first year for a unit cost to the 
Government of $250 a rifle. The second year 
the firm will receive $27 million or $150 a 
rifle. 

Government costs under the contract 
awarded to General Motors are higher; $316 
a rifle the first year, $200 the second. 

The difference between the two contracts 
brought swift challenge from Sen. George 
S. McGovern (D-S.D.) who told the Senate 
the awards serve “as a painful question of 
the Pentagon’s ability to handle the tax- 
payers’ money wisely.” 

The Army responded by pointing to differ- 
ences in wage scales between Detroit and 
Worcester. Labor Department figures show 
the average manufacturing employe in De- 
troit in February, 1968, received $167.74 a 
week. The figure for Worcester was $118.89. 

GM and Harrington & Richardson were 
among four firms with which the Army ne- 
gotiated after it bought the manufacturing 
rights for $4.5 million from Colt. The prices 
include the expenses of tooling up to produce 
a new product. 

Army spokesmen stressed that both new 
contracts are ceiling prices subject to nego- 
tiation downward if the firms’ costs prove to 
be less than anticipated. 


U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., May 3, 1968. 

RAYMOND T. REID, 

Colonel, GS, Office, Chief of Legislative Liai- 
son, U.S. Department of the Army, Old 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear COLONEL RED: Thank you for your 
interim reply to my recent inquiry regarding 
the contracts for production of the M-16 rifle 
that have been awarded to Harrington & 
Richardson and General Motors’ Hydramatic 
Division. 

I note that although you indicated that a 
reply would be forthcoming in the “near fu- 
ture”, the Washington Post yesterday did 
carry a statement from “Army spokesmen” 
purporting to respond to my question. As I 
understand it, the difference in prices, 
amounting to some $66 per rifle the first 
year and $50 per rifle the second, is accounted 
for by the difference in wage scales between 
Detroit and Worcester, and that in any event 
the prices are subject to negotiation down- 
ward if the firms’ costs prove to be less than 
expected. 

This prompts me to ask some additional 
questions. First, as to labor costs, I would 
like to know what proportion of the total 
projected costs of both tooling up to produce 
the weapon and actual production are at- 
tributable to labor costs. 

Secondly, I note that the Army has nego- 
tiated with four firms since acquiring the 
right to develop additional sources of supply 
from Colt Industries for $4.5 million. It 
would be helpful to know in this respect (1) 
how the firms to be contacted were chosen 
and whether there was any solicitation be- 
yond these four companies, and (2) by how 
much the offers of the other two businesses 
exceeded those that were accepted. 

Third, since the per unit prices for the 
second year of production of $150 and $200 
still greatly exceed the $104 that Colt has 
been receiving on recent contracts. I am won- 
dering whether further reductions are con- 
templated in subsequent years, and whether 
it would have been possible to purchase ad- 
ditional rifles from Colt at a lesser overall 
cost, including in this analysis the price of 
the proprietary rights. 

Finally, with reference to renegotiation, 
the Renegotiation Board each year receives 
an annual report of the total of all sales, 
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costs and profits of contractors dealing with 
the agencies covered by the Act. Individual 
contracts are not considered separately, and 
each company is given the opportunity to 
offset any unreasonable profits against any 
of its losses or less rewarding contracts in 
deals with the government. Hence, it seems 
pertinent to ask whether the two corpora- 
tions receiving the awards in this instance 
have other contracts with the Department of 
Defense or other agencies covered by the Re- 
negotiation Act. 

I would very much appreciate your assist- 
ance in responding to these specific ques- 
tions. 

With every good wish, I am, 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE MCGOVERN. 


[From the New York Times, May 3, 1968] 
WASHINGTON: THE NEW WAR PROFITEERS 
(By James Reston) 

WASHINGTON, May 2.—Every war has pro- 
duced a new crop of “war profiteers,” and 
the Vietnam war is no exception. What is 
original now is that the arts of cheating 
the Government are improving and the tech- 
niques for exposing the profiteers are de- 
clining. 

The task of eliminating excessive profits 
on Government contracts and subcontracts 
is the responsibility of the Renegotiation 
Board, which was established by the Re- 
negotiation Act of 1951. It enabled the Gov- 
ernment to recover more than $800 million 
through renegotiated contracts in the Ko- 
rean War alone, but since than its authority 
and its personnel have been substantially 
reduced, 

HANDCUFFING THE COPS 

For example, in 1952 the board had about 
550 employes. Today it has about 180, though 
the level of defense procurement has in- 
creased from $25 billion to over $45 billion 
in the last few years. 

Also, more and more exemptions have been 
written into the Renegotiation Act since it 
first passed the Congress. Under the original 
act contracts of $250,000 and more were sub- 
ject to review by the board. This was 
amended in 1954 to exempt all contracts 
under $500,000, and in 1956 to exempt all 
contracts under $1 million. 

In addition, certain important categories 
of goods were withdrawn from the board’s 
supervision—for example, “durable produc- 
tive equipment,” meaning machinery and 
tools with a life of over five years; and also 
“standard commercial articles or services.” 
Similarly, certain agencies originally cov- 
ered were removed from the board’s super- 
vision, including the Department of Com- 
merce, the Bureau of Mines, the Coast Guard, 
and the Bureau of Reclamation. 

This issue is now coming to the fore for 
two reasons: It takes about a year and a 
half between the time contracts are awarded 
until the Renegotiation Board begins its re- 
view, So the vast Vietnam buildup of 1966 
and 1967 is just now coming under the 
board’s scrutiny, and the board’s tenure ends 
this summer. 


RICKOVER’S CHARGES 


The likelihood is that it will be extended 
for another two years, but it will come under 
attack as usual unless vigilant members of 
the executive, the Congress and the press 
watch the undercover battle going on here 
to weaken it further or even put it out of 
business. 

Vice Adm. H. G. Rickover, the Navy's self- 
appointed watchdog, recently told a subcom- 
mittee of the House Committee on Appro- 
priations that profits on defense contracts 
were running at the rate of about $4.5 billion 
a year. 

“In the past several years,” he said, I have 
seen profits on defense contracts go higher 
and higher. I have pointed out that the 
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weighted guidelines method of profit analysis 
adopted by the Department of Defense a 
few years ago resulted in higher profits for 
the same work—in some cases as much as 30 
per cent higher.” 

His charge is that lack of uniform stand- 
ards for letting contracts and lack of uni- 
form standards of accounting are costing 
“hundreds of millions of dollars each year,” 
and that even the present inadequate laws 
are not properly enforced by a Defense De- 
partment “too much influenced by an in- 
dustry viewpoint.” 

Representative Henry B. Gonzalez, Demo- 
crat of Texas, has introduced legislation to 
restore the original authority of the Renego- 
tiation Board, but despite the likelihood of a 
$20-billion budget deficit, and though the 
Government is now offering to pay 6 per cent 
interest on some Government securities—the 
highest since 1920—there is surprisingly lit- 
tle interest on Capitol Hill in the issue. 

PUBLIC APATHY 

Also, official secrecy makes investigation of 
war profits exceedingly difficult. The new 
freedom of information law covers Govern- 
ment contracts in theory, but efforts by The 
New York Times and others to get at the 
details have been turned aside on the ground 
that other laws protect the privacy of these 
contracts. 

The loopholes in the present law on re- 
negotiation are obvious. Industry can assign 
costs, Rickover asserts, “in almost any man- 
ner it chooses under loose Department of De- 
fense guidelines and “generally accepted ac- 
counting principles.” But despite all the cries 
about “inequality of sacrifice” in the Vietnam 
war, there has been less of an outcry about 
“profiteering” this time than in any recent 
American war. 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield briefly to me? 

Mr. McGOVERN. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. I am much impressed by 
the remarks of the distinguished Senator 
from South Dakota. I think he has called 
our attention to a very important mat- 
ter. The Senator from Mississippi was 
advised of some of these facts 2 days 
ago by the Senator from Maine [Mrs. 
SMITH], who is the ranking Republican 
member of the Preparedness Investiga- 
ting Subcommittee. As chairman of that 
subcommittee, I started inquiries into 
the question immediately. 

The Senator from South Dakota may 
rest assured that the matter will have 
prompt and full attention by one of the 
arms of this body. We shall keep the 
Senator advised as to what steps we take 
and what we find. 

I thank him again, as well as the Sen- 
ator from Maine, for bringing these mat- 
ters to our attention. I am not saying 
there has been any wrongdoing—we do 
not know—but the matter certainly re- 
quires an explanation, as the Senator 
has said. 

Mr. McGOVERN. I thank the Senator 
from Mississippi. I know he is an expert 
on these matters. It is reassuring to me 
to know that he and his committee are 
looking into them. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator. I 
am not an expert, but I am concerned. 


DAIRY LEGISLATION 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce four bills which are of great con- 
cern to dairy farmers and their coopera- 
tive associations. 
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Recently, testimony was presented to 
the Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry by the National Milk Pro- 
ducers Federation in which proposals 
were outlined intended to improve the 
economic position of dairy farmers. 

Dairy farmers have been plagued with 
low prices and rising costs for too long 
a period of time. Inasmuch as the dairy 
industry is one of the major segments of 
our agricultural community, it is in the 
Nation’s best economic interest that we 
enable our milk producers to participate 
on a fair basis in the prosperity of the 
Nation, and also to preserve a depend- 
able source of supply of milk and dairy 
products for American consumers. This 
means that the objective of parity prices 
for dairy farmers must be more vigor- 
ously and persistently pursued. 

The legislative proposals which I intro- 
duce today will play a part in enabling 
dairy farmers to achieve parity prices. 

BASE PLAN 


The first and most important of the 
legislative proposals provides for amend- 
ment of the Food and Agriculture Act of 
1965. Congress included authority in the 
original act to establish dairymen’s class 
I base plans in Federal milk marketing 
orders. Through these plans, dairy farm- 
ers were enabled to adjust milk produc- 
tion to the fluid milk requirements of 
the market. 

It is essential that the authority for 
these dairymen’s class I base plans be 
extended. Inasmuch as present adminis- 
trative procedures require at least a year 
in which to develop and finally imple- 
ment the proposal, it is most desirable 
that the authority have no termination 
date. 

The dairymen’s class I base plan, as 
implemented by the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, has resulted in requests 
for revision. My bill would correct some 
of these problems which have arisen. 

In the formation of bases, the bill au- 
thorizes the use of marketings of milk 
during a representative period of time, 
not limited to 1 year and not restricted 
to a single, specific period of time. It has 
proved to be inequitable to use a single 
period of time to establish a permanent 
history of marketings for a dairy farmer. 
This does not allow for adjustment of 
the allocations of the bases from time to 
time. Furthermore, this method does not 
allow for a farmer to participate in the 
market if he did not initially establish 
his history of marketings during the spe- 
cific representative period. 

The bill provides for establishing a 
base for a new producer and to make ad- 
justments to alleviate hardship and in- 
equity among producers which is not 
contingent on new market growth. Pres- 
ently, all market growth is set aside for 
allocation to new producers and for the 
alleviation of hardship and inequities. 
Market growth should be allocated 
among all producers on an equitable 
basis and more liberal authority should 
be provided for establishing bases for 
new producers. 

This legislative proposal would also al- 
low for making seasonal variations on 
prices to dairy farmers under Federal 
milk marketing orders so as to encour- 
age milk production which is more nearly 
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in balance with the needs of consumers. 
Milk production is generally higher in 
the spring and early summer months 
than at other times of the year. There- 
fore, it is desirable to adjust the prices 
to producers on a seasonal basis as a 
method of leveling milk production from 
month to month throughout the year. 
Generally, this legislative proposal 
would allow for dairy farmers to vote in 
a referendum on dairymen’s class I base 
plan on an individual basis. This pro- 
posal would, however, continue the pres- 
ent practice whereby representative vot- 
ing by cooperative associations on behalf 
of their members is permanent. 
ADVERTISING 


The second legislative proposal which 
I am introducing would allow dairy 
farmers to increase sales of milk and 
dairy products and to improve the image 
of the dairy industry through a volun- 
tary advertising, market research, and 
sales promotion program. There are 
presently some organizations established 
to carry on these activities, in many areas 
of the country, but there is a nearly com- 
plete lack of participation by dairy farm- 
ers. This bill would permit dairy farmers 
operating under a Federal milk market- 
ing order to use some of their own funds 
to promote the sale of their product pro- 
viding the program was first approved by 
two-thirds of the dairy farmers in the 
Federal order. This program would in 
no way add to Federal expenditures, but 
would utilize the Federal milk market- 
ing order system so dairy farmers can, if 
two-thirds desire, establish pool-fund 
deductions for marketing research and 
development projects, advertising, sales 
promotion and educational programs 
which would improve or promote the 
marketing and consumption of milk and 
dairy products. 

PRODUCER REVIEW 


The third legislative proposal I am in- 
troducing would provide dairy farmers 
with the same administrative remedy 
which is available to dairy processors. 
Under the Agricultural Marketing Agree- 
ment Act of 1937, handlers are entitled 
to seek administrative redress for legal 
complaints. Subsequent to an adminis- 
trative review by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, handlers are then privileged 
to seek redress in Federal courts. This 
procedure has not been accorded to 
producer complaints. The Federal milk 
marketing order program would function 
on a more smooth basis if this procedure 
for administrative review by the De- 
partment of Agriculture was extended 
to the complaints of producers and 
cooperative associations before such 
complaints were subject to review by the 
Federal courts. The handler review pro- 
cedure has worked well from the stand- 
point of the program operations and 
should, therefore, be made available to 
dairy farmers. 


COOPERATIVE REIMBURSEMENT 


The final legislative proposal author- 
izes the use of dairy farmers’ funds to re- 
imburse cooperative associations for 
services which the cooperatives perform 
in Federal milk marketing orders which 
benefit all producers, as well as handlers 
and consumers. Cooperative associations 
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marketing milk under Federal orders 
perform many services of benefit to pro- 
ducers, handlers, and consumers. Many 
cooperatives maintain milk plants to 
manufacture reserve supplies, and under 
the present system the cost of maintain- 
ing these milk plants is borne by the 
cooperative member producers alone, 
despite the fact that the benefit is real- 
ized by all producers supplying the 
market. 

Mr. President, for the sake of the Na- 
tion’s dairy farmers, I urge early action 
by the Senate on these measures. 

Mr. President, the testimony recently 
presented to the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry by the National 
Milk Producer’s Federation, containing 
proposals intended to improve the eco- 
nomic position of dairy farmers, provides 
the basis for much of the proposed legis- 
lation. I think it goes without saying 
that the dairy farmers represent not only 
an important part of our agricultural 
economy, but an important part of the 
economy of the Nation as a whole. So 
for the sake of the Nation’s dairy farm- 
ers, I urge early action by the Senate on 
these four measures, which I now in- 
troduce and send to the desk. I ask 
unanimous consent that the statement 
of the National Milk Producer’s Federa- 
tion before the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bills 
will be received and appropriatedly re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the state- 
ment will be printed. 

The statement is as follows: 

STATEMENT OF THE NATIONAL MILK PRODUCERS 
FEDERATION BEFORE COMMITTEE ON AGRICUL- 
TURE AND FORESTRY OF THE U.S. SENATE, 
APRIL 3, 1968 
The National Milk Producers Federation is 

a national farm commodity organization, in- 

corporated in 1916. It represents dairy farm- 

ers and cooperative associations marketing 
milk, on a cost basis, throughout the United 

States. The cooperative associations affiliated 

with the Federation have dairy farmer mem- 

bers in 49 states, and do business in all 50 

states of the Union. 

Some of the member cooperatives sell milk 
to dairy processing plants. A substantial part 
of the milk, however, is processed in farmer- 
owned plants and is marketed as fluid milk 
and dairy products. 

Dairy farmers are among the principal 
users of the cooperative form of marketing. 
The Congress, in numerous legislative enact- 
ments, has recognized the enormous con- 
tribution to American agriculture made by 
farmer marketing cooperatives, and it is the 
policy of the Congress to encourage their 
development and growth. 

We are pleased to have this opportunity 
of appearing before this Committee to dis- 
cuss proposals to improve the economic posi- 
tion of the dairy farmer. Dairymen have 
been plagued with low prices and rising costs 
for several years. They have benefited sub- 
stantially from the price support program, 
the Federal milk marketing order program 
and from other legislative enactments. How- 
ever, they have been faced with milk sup- 
plies, particularly butterfat, in excess of com- 
mercial market requirements. This imbalance 
between supply and demand has been aggra- 
vated, on one hand, by the pressure of im- 
ports from abroad, and, on the other, by a 
persistent decline in butterfat consumption 
in fluid milk and in butter, which together 
provide a market for 75 percent of total 
butterfat in milk sold by farmers, 

We will limit our testimony today to a few 
vital areas which we feel merit the support 
of this Committee and of the Congress. 
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1. THE DAIRY IMPORT ACT OF 1967—S. 612 


We urge your support in seeking passage 
of the Dairy Import Act of 1967. This bill, 
S. 612, was introduced early in 1967 and is 
sponsored by 59 Senators. Similar legislation 
has been introduced by 200 members of the 
House of Representatives. 

In our opinion, it was a direct result of 
support for this legislation by those sponsor- 
ing the bill in both Houses of Congress that 
led to a Presidential proclamation, effective 
July 1, 1967, limiting the flow of imports of 
some dairy products from abroad. These im- 
ports were largely made in evasion of quotas 
established by the Tariff Commission under 
Section 22 of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act. 

The Presidential proclamation, although 
helpful, did not bring imports under per- 
manent or effective control. Even now, addi- 
tional commodities are entering the United 
States. Commodities under quota may find 
entrance through modifications in container 
types or sizes. Imports of chocolate crumb, 
which is milk solids containing sugar, choco- 
late and perhaps other ingredients, are in- 
creasing. Evaporated milk, which is not 
subject to quotas but had been controlled by 
the Import Milk Act, can now be imported in 
unlimited quantities. 

Experience in controlling imports under 
Section 22 of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act proves conclusively that new legislation 
is badly needed. 

S. 612 would provide mandatory quotas on 
all dairy products imported. The quotas, in 
total, would equal the average of imports 
during the 5-year period, 1961 through 1965. 
The amount would be subject to upward 
or downward adjustment in response to 
changes in consumption within the United 
States. 

We should like to submit copies of our 
booklet entitled “Invasion By Evasion” 
for the convenience of the Committee. The 
booklet describes the need for new legisla- 
tion and contains a copy of S. 612. 


2. THE BUTTER PLANT PAYMENT PROGRAM 


We urge that this Committee support S. 
2527, a bill authorizing an additional method 
to maintain and enhance returns to dairy 
farmers, while making butter available to 
consumers at lower prices. The proposal is 
not intended to repeal, eliminate, or replace 
the CCC purchase method of price support 
for milk and butterfat. 

The bill, S. 2527, was introduced by Sen- 
ator Mondale, and is co-sponsored by Sen- 
ators McGovern, Mundt, McCarthy, Young of 
North Dakota, Burdick and Carlson. 

The mechanics of the program are rela- 
tively simple. It is designed to strengthen the 
market for dairy farmers, but, in effect, it 
is a consumer subsidy. Many are loathe to 
consider such a program on its merits on 
the basis that they do not approve of sub- 
sidies. But, it should be recognized that 
subsidies exists, not only in agriculture, but 
in many other lines of industry. 

When compared to the present purchase 
program for price support, the proposal 
would be more costly insofar as Government 
funds are concerned. The total public out- 


lays under the proposal, however, would be 


much more favorable. The public outlays 
include both the cost to the Government, 
which is paid in taxes and the amount of 
money spent in the market for dairy prod- 
ucts. When the proposal is viewed from that 
standpoint, the Butter Plant Payment Pro- 
gram would not be costly because consumers 
would have the benefit of lower butter prices. 

The Federation submits copies of our bro- 
chure entitled “A program for the Benefit of 
Consumers and Producers of Butter” for the 
convenience of the Committee. The brochure 
fully explains the proposal, including esti- 
mates of costs and estimates of gains to 
consumers. 

In a companion effort to reverse the trend 
toward lower butterfat consumption, in fluid 
milk, we are developing for consideration by 
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the Federation membership a modification of 
the pricing system under present law. If 
adopted, this pricing system could be made 
operative under present law. 

We are calling this matter to your atten- 
tion only to illustrate that dairy farmers 
are making efforts on their own behalf to im- 
prove the market without additional Govern- 
ment expense. If you desire it, we will gladly 
explain the pricing system; but we are not 
submitting it since it does not require legis- 
lation. 


3. AMENDMENTS TO THE AGRICULTURE MARKET- 
ING AGREEMENT ACT OF 1937 


The Federation has appended to this state- 
ment drafts of proposed amendments to the 
Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act of 
1937, as amended, for the following purposes: 

(a) Class I Base Plan—The authority for 
base plans as contained in the Food and 
Agriculture Act of 1965 will expire Decem- 
ber 31, 1969. The Food and Agriculture Act of 
1965, perhaps inadvertently, created some 
serious problems which should be corrected 
by further amendment to the Agricultural 
Marketing Agreement Act of 1937. The ex- 
tension of the authority is necessary and 
provides an opportunity to make appropriate 
revisions so that the law will be in harmony 
with the needs of the milk markets and de- 
sires of dairy farmers. 

The amendments to the Class I Base Plan 
which we propose, and the reasons therefore, 
are as follows: 

(i) The new authority should have no ter- 
mination date. A termination date of author- 
ity for provisions of Federal milk marketing 
orders is impractical. Present procedures, for 
practical purposes, require a year and some- 
times more to develop details for a proposal, 
hold public hearings, and otherwise abide by 
the administrative procedures necessary to 
make an order or a base plan effective. 

(1) Our proposal would authorize use of 
marketings of milk during a representative 
period not limited to one year and not re- 
stricted to a single period of time. 

The 1965 Act, as interpreted by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, requires the use of a 
single representative period of time to estab- 
lish a permanent history of marketings by a 
dairy farmer. 

If a farmer does not initially establish such 
history of marketings during the representa- 
tive period, he is destined to participate in 
the market as a new producer, unless he ob- 
tains a history of marketings by transfer or 
purchase from another dairy farmer. This 
type of provision is too rigid. 

(iii) The proposed amendment would au- 
thorize use of allocations of fluid milk uti- 
lization among dairy farmers on the basis of 
their respective histories of marketings, 
which allocations also would be subject to 
adjustment from time to time. 

The 1965 Act, as interpreted by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, allocates utilization 
among dairy farmers on the basis of their 
histories of marketings and for the same 
period of time as was used in establishing 
such histories of marketings. Under these 
conditions, all market growth each month is 
set aside for allocation to new producers 
(new dairy farmers) and for the alleviation 
of hardship and inequities among dairy 
farmers before any can accrue to the month 
by month benefit, if any, of established 
producers. Thus, for any given month, new 
producers or hardship producers can receive 
allocations and average prices which are 
higher than those obtainable by established 
producers. 

In fairness to dairy farmers who have sup- 
plied the market, their allocations should be 
at least as high, on the average, as alloca- 
tions to new producers or allocations made 
in the interest of equity among producers. 

(iv) The new authority should enable the 
Secretary of Agriculture to provide methods 
of establishing histories of marketings and 
allocations of utilization for new producers 
and to make adjustments to alleviate hard- 
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ship and inequity among producers, but these 
should not necessarily be contingent on mar- 
ket growth. 

(v) The new authority should not preclude 
reduction of histories of marketings for farm- 
ers who do not deliver their allocations of 
the fluid milk requirements of the market. If 
a farmer delivers less than his allocation of 
the fluid milk requirements of the market, 
his history of marketings should be subject 
to reduction if provided in the order, 

(vi) The new amendment should provide 
specific authorization for making seasonal 
variations in prices paid producers (dairy 
farmers) without regard to seasonal varia- 
tions in prices charged handlers for milk in 
each use classification. 

Cows instinctively produce more milk in 
the spring and early summer months than 
at other times of the year, but the require- 
ments of consumers for fluid milk do not vary 
from season to season. Dairy farmers can be 
encouraged to improve herd management in 
a manner to result in milk production more 
nearly in accordance with the needs of con- 
sumers. This encouragement can best be 
made through a price adjustment—increas- 
ing prices during the fall and winter months 
of the year and decreasing prices during the 
spring and early summer months. 

For other reasons, it is desirable to main- 
tain prices to handlers at the same level from 
month to month throughout the year. Under 
the proposed amendment, money would be 
accumulated during those months when milk 
production was at its highest level and dis- 
bursed as a means of increasing prices to 
farmers during months when milk is more 
urgently needed. Several of the orders now 
contain such plans under the incidental 
clause of the Act, and we wish to provide a 
more specific authorization for them. 

(vii) The new amendment should provide 
individual voting by dairy farmers on refer- 
enda on base plans which allocate fluid milk 
utilization among producers (dairy farmers), 
but representative voting by cooperative as- 
sociations on behalf of their members with 
respect to other base plans and on all other 
matters. 

(b) Advertising—For some years, dairy 
farmers and their cooperative associations 
have supported efforts to increase sales and 
improve the image of the dairy industry 
through organizations established for this 
purpose. These efforts have been financed for 
the most part through voluntary contribu- 
tions on the part of farmers. Nevertheless, 
in many areas of the country, there is a lack 
of participation, and particularly in some of 
the larger fluid milk markets. 

It was for the purpose of requiring par- 
ticipation among all farmers supplying a 
Federal milk order market, if approved by 
two-thirds of the producers in a referendum, 
that the Federation adopted a policy seeking 
amendment to the Agricultural Marketing 
Agreement Act of 1937 to authorize the use 
of producer funds for marketing research, 
advertising, sales promotion, and other pro- 
grams designed to improve or promote the 
consumption of milk and its products. 

We support legislation to give effect to our 
membership resolution concerning this mat- 
ter which is as follows: 

“The Federation will support amendments 
to the Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act 
to provide authorization to establish pool 
fund deductions for marketing research and 
development projects and advertising, sales 
promotion, educational and other programs 
designed to improve or promote the market- 
ing and consumption of milk and its prod- 
ucts. The monies so derived shall be expend- 
ed under direction of producer representa- 
tives of a market using this program. The 
order amendment providing for the program 
should be subject to separate approval of 
producers in the same manner as provided 
for the approval of marketing orders without 
jeopardizing other order provisions.” 

(c) Administrative Review Procedures for 


Producers—In Section 80 (15) (A) of the 
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Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act of 
1937, an administrative procedure within the 
USDA is established for handlers. Handlers 
are required to use this review procedure 
within the Department in challenging the ap- 
plication of an order provision as applied to 
them, or its legality, before they are privi- 
leged to seek redress in Federal Courts. This 
review procedure has worked well, both from 
the standpoint of the handlers’ complaints 
and from the standpoint of the program’s 
operations. The Department is afforded the 
opportunity of considering the merits of each 
complaint and, at the same time, to view it 
from the point of view of the effects on the 
program as a whole. When the appeals are 
made to the Federal Courts, the Courts are 
thus provided with a comprehensive analysis 
of the problem which greatly facilitates them 
in their work. 

Heretofore, no such procedure has been 
provided for producer complaints. The omis- 
sion has been on the grounds that producers 
were not regulated by Federal milk market- 
ing orders. As a matter of fact, producers 
are directly affected by the orders and, to 
some degree, are regulated. An example of 
producer regulation is the Base Plan. 

It is the view of the Federation that the 
Act should be amended authorizing a proce- 
dure for judicial review by the Department 
of Agriculture on complaints of producers 
and cooperative associations with respect to 
the application of order provisions to pro- 
ducers, or with respect to their legality, be- 
fore such complaints may be subject to review 
by the Federal Courts. 

(d) Reimbursement for Services Performed 
by Cooperative Associations—Cooperative as- 
sociations marketing milk under Federal or- 
ders perform many services which benefit all 
producers as well as handlers and consumers. 
Oftentimes, the cost of such services cannot 
be recovered in marketing milk. An example 
is the cost of balancing supplies among han- 
dlers and providing a market for milk which 
is in addition to the requirements of han- 
dlers. In some instances, cooperatives main- 
tain milk plants to manufacture the reserve 
supplies, and the cost of maintaining these 
plants is borne by member producers when 
the milk is diverted to the fluid milk market 
to supply the requirements of handlers and 
consumers. Consequently, the Federation 
recommends that the Agricultural Marketing 
Agreement Act of 1937 be amended to au- 
thorize the use of pool funds as provided 
by order provisions developed by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture through hearings, to 
reimburse cooperatives for services per- 
formed on behalf of all producers. 


4. IMPROVED COOPERATIVE BARGAINING 


Dairy cooperatives have a long and success- 
ful history of representing the interest of 
dairy farmers in price negotiations and in 
marketing activities. Consequently, it has an 
interest in legislative efforts directed toward 
improving the bargaining position of dairy 
farmers. 

The Federation believes that farmers need 
additional bargaining strength. Insofar as 
milk is concerned, though, such bargaining 
power should be achieved by strengthening 
cooperative marketing associations rather 
than through committees. The Federation be- 
lieves, therefore, that any bargaining for 
dairy farmers under the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Agreement Act of 1937, should be 
through producer-owned and controlled co- 
operative marketing associations. 

The Federation has reservations about pro- 
visions of S. 2973 and did not initiate the 
proposal. We do believe, if the Agricultural 
Marketing Agreement Act is amended to im- 
prove the bargaining position of farmers, the 
amendment should provide authorization for 
a qualified cooperative association of federa- 
tion of qualified cooperative associations rep- 
resenting more than half of the dairy farm- 
ers supplying the market, to be certified by 
the Secretary of Agriculture to represent and 
perform marketing services on behalf of all 
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dairy farmers supplying the market with 
milk. 

The cooperative association or federation 
of cooperatives would perform the services 
instead of the committees specified in the 
bill. This would include the bargaining for 
price and for other terms of sale. We would 
suggest that any qualified cooperative asso- 
ciations so certified be required to offer pro- 
portionate representation to other qualified 
cooperative associations or federations of 
qualified cooperative associations who desire 
to participate. 

It would be our position that the provi- 
sions of S. 2973 not be made applicable to 
milk and dairy products. Both Title I and 
Title II would make it extremely difficult for 
the cooperative associations to effectively 
market the milk on behalf of their members, 
and to represent their dairy farmer members 
in bargaining for price and other terms of 
sale, Also, Title I raises serious question as to 
the continued operation of the Federal milk 
marketing order program authorized by the 
Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act of 
1937 and of the price support program au- 
thorized by the Agricultural Act of 1949. 
Furthermore, the bill authorizes the use of 
marketing allotments. The Federation mem- 
bership opposes the use of marketing allot- 
ments but instead supports the use of base- 
excess plans under Federal milk marketing 
orders as already discussed. 

Title II of S. 2973 appears to be an alter- 
nate to Title I, rather than a supplement to 
it. It would seem that the two Titles would 
provide the mechanism for regulating the 
same commodities. 

From the viewpoint of dairymen and the 
dairy industry, the use of marketing orders 
has been highly successful, even though the 
Act should be amended to improve the effec- 
tiveness of the program. 

If Title II were enacted for the purpose of 
affording additional commodities the benefits 
of marketing orders, we would recommend 
that the provisions relating to milk not be 
changed, As mentioned, the Federation would 
oppose authority for marketing allotments 
as applied to milk. Also, it would oppose the 
use of elected committees, independent of 
the cooperatives already marketing the milk. 
The committee functions would seriously 
hamper cooperative operations and impede 
their success, Also, in the event the bargain- 
ing procedure is provided, we would need 
assurance that the procedure would not dis- 
place minimum prices established by the 
Secretary of Agriculture under present pro- 
cedures, 

It should be emphasized that efforts to 
enhance farm prices through improved bar- 
gaining on the part of dairy farmers, with or 
without marketing allotments, will be a fu- 
tile and misleading effort unless imports of 
the same commodities are strictly controlled. 
Methods of controlling imports, in our opin- 
ion, would be necessary under both Titles I 
and II of S. 2973. 

For many years, the National Milk Pro- 
ducers Federation has advocated legislation 
authorizing cooperative associations, singly 
or in groups, to bargain in good faith with 
handlers, singly or in groups, for prices and 
other terms of trade. Such authority would 
add bargaining strength to farmers, and 
should be authorized. 

5. PESTICIDES INDEMNITY PROGRAM 

An important item to dairy farmers is the 
indemnity payment program for pesticide 
residues in milk, A number of dairy farmers 
have had their milk barred from the market 
because it contained minute traces of pesti- 
cide residues, even though the use of these 
pesticides had been recommended by the 
Federal Government or were caused by fac- 
tors outside the control of the farmer, such 
as spray drift or contaminated purchased 
feed. The number of dairy farmers involved 
has been small and the expense to the Gov- 
ernment has not been significant. However, 
so long as a farmer can suffer extreme eco- 
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nomic loss after following procedures recom- 
mended by the Federal Government, it 
would be inequitable to discontinue the 
program. 


BASE PLANS 


A bill to amend the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act, as reenacted and amended by 
the Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act 
of 1937, as amended, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, as reenacted 
and amended by the Agricultural Market- 
ing Agreement Act of 1937, as amended, is 
further amended by striking in subparagraph 
(B) of subsection 8c(5) all that part of said 
subparagraph (B) which follows the comma 
at the end of clause (c) and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: 

“(d) a further adjustment, equitably to 
apportion the total value of the milk pur- 
chased by any handler, or by all handlers, 
among producers and associations of pro- 
ducers, on the basis of their marketings 
of milk during a representative period of time, 
which need not be limited to one year, and 
further adjustments to provide for the ac- 
cumulation and disbursement of a fund to 
encourage seasonal adjustments in the pro- 
duction of milk, and (e) a further adjust- 
ment, equitably to apportion the total value 
of the milk purchased by any handler, or by 
all handlers, among producers and associa- 
tions of producers, on the basis of their mar- 
ketings of milk during a representative peri- 
od of time, which need not be limited to 
one year and which may be either a fixed 
period of one or more years, or a moving 
average of one or more years, as provided in 
the order, and which basis may be adjusted, 
and readjusted from time to time, to reflect 
the utilization of producer milk by any han- 
dler or by all handlers in any use classifi- 
cation or classifications. In the event a pro- 
ducer holding a base allocated under this 
clause (e) shall reduce his marketings, such 
reduction shall not adversely affect his his- 
tory of production and marketing for the de- 
termination of future bases, or future ad- 
justments of bases, except that an order 
may provide that, if a producer reduces his 
marketings below his base allocation in any 
one or more use classifications designated 
in the order, the amount of any such re- 
duction shall be taken into account in de- 
termining future bases or future adjustments 
of bases. Bases allocated to producers under 
this clause (e) may be transferable under an 
order on such terms and conditions as may 
be prescribed in the order if the Secretary 
of Agriculture determines, in connection with 
such order, that transferability will be in 
the best interest of the public, existing pro- 
ducers, and prospective new producers. Pro- 
visions shall be made in the order for the 
allocation of bases under this clause (e) to 
new producers and for the alleviation of 
hardship and inequity among producers, and 
prescribing terms and conditions under which 
new producers may earn bases. Producers 
holding bases so allocated or earned shall 
thereafter participate pro rata in the mar- 
ket in the same manner as other producers. 
In the case of any producer who during any 
accounting period delivers a portion of his 
milk to persons not fully regulated by the 
order, provision may be made for reducing 
the allocation of, or payments to be received 
by, any such producer under this clause (e) 
to compensate for any marketings of milk 
to such other persons for such period or 
periods as necessary to insure equitable par- 
ticipation in marketings among all producers. 
Notwithstanding the provisions of section 
8c(12) and the last sentence of section 8c 
(19) of this Act, order provisions under this 
clause (e) shall not become effective in any 
marketing order unless separately approved 
by producers in a referendum in which each 
individual producer shall have one vote and 
may be terminated separately whenever the 
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Secretary makes a determination with re- 
spect to such provisions as is provided for 
the termination of an order in subparagraph 
8c(16)(B). Disapproval or termination of 
such order provisions shall not be considered 
disapproval of the order or of other terms of 
the order.” 

Sec. 2. Such Act is further amended (a) by 
adding to subsection 805) the following 
new paragraph: “(H) Marketing orders ap- 
plicable to milk and its products may be 
limited in application to milk used for man- 
ufacturing.”; and (b) by amending subsec- 
tion 8c(18) by adding after the words mar- 
keting area” wherever they occur the words 
“or, in the case of orders applying only to 
manufacturing milk, the production area”. 

Sec. 3. The legal status of producer han- 
dlers of milk under the provisions of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, as reenacted 
and amended by the Agricultural Marketing 
Agreement Act of 1937, as amended, shall be 
the same subsequent to the adoption of the 
amendments made by this Act as it was 
prior thereto. 

ADVERTISING 
A bill to amend the Agricultural Adjustment 

Act, as reenacted and amended by the Ag- 

ricultural Marketing Agreement Act of 

1937, as amended, and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act, as reenacted and 
amended by the Agricultural Marketing 
Agreement Act of 1937, as amended, is fur- 
ther amended, by adding at the end of sub- 
section 8c(5) the following new subpara- 
graph (I): 

“(I) Establishing or providing for the es- 
tablishment of marketing research and devel- 
opment programs, other research programs, 
and advertising (excluding brand advertis- 
ing), sales promotion, educational, and other 
similar programs, designed to improve or pro- 
mote the domestic marketing and consump- 
tion of milk and its products, to be financed 
by producers in a manner and at a rate speci- 
fied in the order, on all producer milk under 
the order. Producer contributions under this 
subparagraph may be deducted from funds 
due producers in computing total pool value 
or otherwise computing total funds due pro- 
ducers and such deductions shall be in addi- 
tion to the adjustments authorized by sub- 
paragraph (B) of subsection 8c(5). Provision 
may be made in the order to exempt, or allow 
suitable adjustments or credits in connection 
with, milk on which a mandatory checkoff 
for advertising or research is required under 
the authority of any State law. Such funds 
shall be paid to an agency organized by milk 
producers and producers’ cooperative asso- 
ciations in such form and with such methods 
of operation as shall be specified in the 
order, Such agency may expend such funds 
for any of the purposes authorized by this 
subparagraph and may designate, employ, 
and allocate funds to persons and organiza- 
tions engaged in such programs which meet 
the standards and qualifications specified in 
the order. All funds collected under this sub- 
paragraph shall be separately accounted for 
and shall be used only for the purposes for 
which they were collected, Programs author- 
ized by this subparagraph may be either 
local or national in scope, or both, as pro- 
vided in the order, but shall not be inter- 
national. Order provisions under this sub- 
paragraph shall not become effective in any 
marketing order unless such provisions are 
approved by producers separately from other 
order provisions, in the same manner pro- 
vided for the approval or marketing orders, 
and may be terminated separately whenever 
the Secretary makes a determination with re- 
spect to such provisions as is provided for 
the termination of an order in subsection 
8c(16)(B). Disapproval or termination of 
such order provisions shall not be considered 
disapproval of the order or of other terms 
of the order.” 
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ADMINISTRATIVE REVIEW FOR PRODUCERS 


A bill to amend the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act, as reenacted and amended by the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937, 
as amended, and for other purposes 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House 

of Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That subsec- 

tion (15) of section 8c of the Agricultural 

Adjustment Act, as reenacted and amended 

by the Agricultural Marketing Agreement 

Act of 1937, as amended, is amended to read 

as follows: 

(15) (A) Any handler subject to an order, 
and in the case of milk and its products 
any dairy farmer or cooperative association 
of dairy farmers affected by an order or any 
provision of an order, may file a written 
petition with the Secretary of Agriculture, 
stating that any such order or any provi- 
sion of any such order or any obligation 
imposed in connection therewith is not in 
accordance with law and praying for a modi- 
fication thereof or to be exempted therefrom. 
He shall thereupon be given an opportunity 
for a hearing upon such petition, in ac- 
cordance with regulations made by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, with the approval of the 
President. After such hearing, the Secretary 
shall make a ruling upon the prayer of such 
petition which shall be final, if in accord- 
ance with law. 

“(B) The District Courts of the United 
States in any district in which such dairy 
farmer, cooperative association or such han- 
dler is an inhabitant, or has his principal 
place of business, are vested with jurisdiction 
in equity to review such ruling, provided a 
bill in equity for that purpose is filed within 
twenty days from the date of the entry 
of such ruling. Service of process in such 
proceedings may be had upon the Secretary 
by delivering to him a copy of the bill of 
complaint. If the court determines that such 
ruling is not in accordance with law, it shall 
remand such proceedings to the Secretary 
with directions either (1) to make such 
ruling as the court shall determine to be 
in accordance with law, or (2) to take such 
further proceedings as, in its opinion, the 
law requires. The pendency of proceedings 
instituted pursuant to this subsection (15) 
shall not impede, hinder, or delay the United 
States or the Secretary of Agriculture from 
obtaining relief pursuant to section 8a(6) of 
this title. Any proceedings brought pursuant 
to section 8a(6) of this title (except where 
brought by way of counterclaim in pro- 
ceedings instituted pursuant to this sub- 
section (15) ) shall abate whenever a final de- 
cree has been rendered in proceedings be- 
tween the same parties, and covering the 
same subject matter, instituted pursuant 
to this subsection (15).” 


REIMBURSEMENT FOR MARKETWIDE SERVICES 


A bill to amend the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act, as reenacted and amended by the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937, 
as amended, and for other purposes 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That the 

Agricultural Adjustment Act, as reenacted 

and amended by the Agricultural Marketing 

Agreement Act of 1937, as amended, is fur- 

ther amended, by adding at the end of 

subsection 8c(5) the following new sub- 

paragraph (I): 

“(I) Establishing or providing for the 
establishment of programs to reimburse 
cooperative associations of producers, or 
federations thereof, for services performed on 
behalf of all producers and the market, in- 
cluding but not limited to the balancing 
of supplies in the market and the maintaining 
of plants for handling reserve and standby 
supplies of milk, to be financed by pro- 
ducers in a manner at a rate specified in the 
order, on all producer milk under the order. 
Producer funds for use under this sub- 
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paragraph may be deducted from funds due 
producers in computing total pool value or 
otherwise computing total funds due produc- 
ers and such deductions shall be in addi- 
tion to the adjustments authorized by sub- 
Paragraph (B) of subsection 8c(5).” 


OMNIBUS CRIME CONTROL AND 
SAFE STREETS ACT OF 1967 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 917) to assist State and 
local governments in reducing the in- 
cidence of crime, to increase the effec- 
tiveness, fairness, and coordination of 
law enforcement and criminal justice sys- 
tems at all levels of government, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I congratu- 
late the distinguished Senator from Ar- 
kansas on his comprehensive statement 
opening debate on S. 917, the proposed 
Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets 
Act. 

May 1 was Law Day, U.S.A., and I agree 
with the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hruska] that the occasion has never 
been more suitably and forcefully marked 
on the floor of the Senate. Law Day is 
set aside each year by Congress in recog- 
nition of the fundamental importance 
of the rule of law to our Nation. The 
theme of this year’s celebration is “Only 
a Lawful Society Can Build a Better 
Society.” 

The ceremonies conducted across the 
Nation yesterday emphasize that there 
can be no rule of law—no justice for all 
the people of this Nation—no progress— 
no social or economic improvement—un- 
less there is first and foremost a respect 
for the law. 

Yes, the commencement of debate on 
this vitally important legislation is 
timely. It focuses our attention and that 
of the entire country on the greatest 
danger besetting the rule of law across 
the Nation—the disrespect of law, and 
the all-too-frequent inability of our law 
enforcement agencies and our courts to 
bring the criminals among us to a swift 
and certain accounting for their crim- 
inal deeds. 

I thank the Senator from Arkansas for 
his very kind remarks concerning the 
several years of effort expended by me 
and by the other members of the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia to 
develop and obtain the passage and ap- 
proval of crime control legislation for 
the Nation’s Capital City. Those efforts 
spanned the 87th, 88th, 89th, and the first 
session of the 90th Congress, and, as the 
Senate knows, bore fruit with the ap- 
proval of a District of Columbia omnibus 
crime bill last December—Public Law 
90-226. 

The District Committee’s work on 
crime included an in-depth examination 
of the need for strengthening the crim- 
inal laws and procedures in criminal 
cases in the District of Columbia. The 
committee conducted some 23 days of 
hearings and received testimony from 
more than 100 witnesses. We developed 
an extensive record on the problems 
raised for law enforcement agencies and 
the courts by the so-called Mallory rule 
enunciated by the U.S. Supreme Court in 
1957. I am pleased to know that our 
spadework on this and other crime prob- 
lems have been helpful to the Senator 
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from Arkansas and the Committee on the 
Judiciary in their development of the 
present bill. I will have more to say on the 
subject of confessions and the Mallory 
rule later on in the debate. 

Mr. President, as the Senate moves 
ahead in its consideration of this legis- 
lation, more Americans are worried about 
being murdered, raped, yoked, or robbed 
than ever before in our history. As we 
consider the safe streets bill, the streets 
of the Nation are not safe. Major crime 
is at an alltime high. It increased 16 
percent in 1967 over the previous year. 
Robberies rose 27 percent, murder 12 per- 
cent, forcible rape 9 percent, aggravated 
assault 8 percent, auto theft 17 percent, 
burglary 16 percent, and larceny of $50 
or more 16 percent. 

Our people live in fear. The Nation is 
outraged and alarmed. The riots, dis- 
orders, and violence that too often mark 
our cities leads many to wonder indeed 
at the seeming inability of law-abiding 
America to protect itself. 

Yes, we enter this debate in a condi- 
tion of outrage. The vast majority of 
Americans are fed up with what seems 
to be a pampering and mollycoddling of 
lawbreakers. The law-abiding citizens of 
the Nation demand action here and now 
by all branches of their Government— 
legislative, executive, and judicial—and 
on all levels—Federal, State, and local— 
to suppress the crime in our midst by 
increasing the effectiveness of law en- 
forcement throughout the Nation. 

Our survival as a nation depends upon 
our ability to maintain effective law and 
order—especially in our rapidly expand- 
ing urban communities. Unless protection 
of the individual and his property can be 
assured, this will no longer be a nation 
under law. Unless the law is strong, and 
fairly and effectively enforced, we have 
no government worthy of the name— 
only chaos and anarchy. 

The bill now under consideration has 
been developed with a view to providing 
essential assistance to the overburdened, 
overworked law enforcement agencies 
throughout the Nation. It seeks to provide 
the wherewithal for the development of 
new and effective anticrime, law enforce- 
ment methods, and programs. 

As evidenced by the minority, indi- 
vidual, and additional views contained in 
the committee's report, the bill proposes 
controversial measures in relation to 
confessions, appellate review of lower 
court actions, wiretapping and electronic 
surveillance, the interception of com- 
munications, and the control of firearms. 

Each element of the bill must, of 
course, be thoroughly and exhaustively 
considered in the days ahead. 

I repeat: Our survival as a nation 
depends upon our ability to maintain 
effective law and order. Crime is a cancer 
that is eroding the quality of life in 
America. It is time to stop bemoaning 
the terror of it all. Now is the time to do 
something about it. 

For my part, I strongly believe that if 
we are to be responsive to the needs of 
the day, we must realistically consider 
whether the pendulum of equal justice 
under law has swung too far. It seems 
to me that in our zealous efforts to guard 
individual liberties, our homes, our 
streets, our businesses, and the very lives 
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of our people have been overexposed to 
violence and lawlessness. We face the 
delicate and coldly practical task of re- 
forming the law to take account of the 
practical problems of law enforcement; 
and of equipping the law to deal effec- 
tively not only with hoodlums and thrill 
thugs, but with the sophisticated crimi- 
nal who flouts society while the com- 
munity—in the person of the policeman 
and the judge—stands unable to move 
against him effectively because of un- 
realistic legal restrictions, and techni- 
calities. 

Again, I shall have more to say as our 
debate proceeds. 

Mr. President, I commend the distin- 
guished members of the Committee on 
the Judiciary for their long and diligent 
efforts in bringing forth this bill for the 
Senate’s consideration. I urge that we 
move ahead expeditiously. The vast 
majority of our people are demanding 
prompt action to restore safety to the 
streets and peace and order throughout 
their communities. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wish to take just a moment to 
congratulate the distinguished Senator 
from Nevada on his excellent speech. He 
is one of a few Senators who have been 
speaking out for a long time with regard 
to this very vital and important subject. 
He is not a Johnny-come-lately. He has 
shown an interest over the years in bet- 
ter police protection in the District of 
Columbia, and has from time to time 
assisted me and advised me in my efforts 
as chairman of the Appropriations Sub- 
committee on the District of Columbia 
to appropriate moneys for the Police De- 
partment here. 

He has always shown a strong interest 
in the Metropolitan Police Department. 
He has indicated not only his interest, 
but his strong support of adequate ap- 
propriations to fund the police budget of 
the District of Columbia. So he does not 
speak only today; he has spoken from 
time to time, and has been a leader in 
the fight to restore a respect for law and 
order, not only in the Nation’s Capital, 
but also throughout the country. 

The distinguished senior Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN], the day be- 
fore yesterday, paid recognition which 
was deserved to the efforts of the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. BIBLE], who helped 
to mold and develop the very construc- 
tive piece of legislation that is before 
the Senate today. I share the views that 
were expressed by the Senator from Ar- 
kansas, and simply wish to add my per- 
sonal tribute to the Senator from Ne- 
vada, who has worked diligently for the 
protection of our citizens, and who con- 
tinues not only to speak out, but also to 
give his time and his very great talents 
to the promotion of law and order. 

Mr. BIBLE. I thank the Senator from 
West Virginia. I appreciate the close 
working relationship that Senator BYRD 
and I have had in our work on affairs in 
this very difficult area. We have worked 
together; we have worked closely; and I 
think we have made some headway. 
Much more remains to be done, and cer- 
tainly will be done. 

I thank the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia, as I earlier have thanked the Sena- 
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tor from Arkansas, for the very kind 
things he has said about my efforts in 
this field in behalf of the District of 
Columbia. 

AMENDMENT NO. 715 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit an amendment to the pending bill, 
and make only this much explanation of 
it: When the bill was being considered 
by the House of Representatives, a pro- 
vision dealing with block grants was 
written in. That provision was removed 
by the Senate committee, and I propose 
by this amendment to have the item 
restored. 

The language in the amendment is 
substantially the same as the provision 
that the House voted on; and, at the 
proper time, I shall have the amendment 
called up for consideration in connection 
with the bill. I submit the amendment 
for printing under the rule, and at some 
subsequent time I shall bring it to the 
further attention of the Senate, because 
I anticipate that other Senators on both 
sides of the aisle will wish to join as 
cosponsors. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received and printed, 
and will lie on the table. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate go into executive session for ac- 
tion on nominations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The clerk will state the nominations. 


NOMINATIONS PLACED ON THE 
SECRETARY’S DESK 


The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to read sundry nominations in 
the Coast Guard which had been placed 
on the Secretary’s desk. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask that the nominations be con- 
sidered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations are consid- 
ered and confirmed en bloc. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
President be immediately notified of the 
confirmation of the nominations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate resume the consideration of legis- 
lative business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


OMNIBUS CRIME CONTROL AND 
SAFE STREETS ACT OF 1967 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 917) to assist State and 
local governments in reducing the in- 
cidence of crime, to increase the effec- 
tiveness, fairness, and coordination of 
law enforcement and criminal justice 
systems at all levels of government, and 
for other purposes. 
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AMENDMENT NO. 708 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that at the next 
printing of my amendment No. 708 to S. 
917, the names of the following Senators 
be added as cosponsors: The Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Youne], the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON], the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT], and 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. HATFIELD]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, in order 
to summarize and briefly characterize 
my position on the pending bill, S. 917, 
I make the following remarks: 

I agree with the funding and priority 
provisions of title I, Law Enforcement 
Assistance, with the exception of the 
section which allows use of Federal funds 
to supplement police salaries. I heartily 
disagree with the method by which the 
law-enforcement assistance funds would 
be administered. The committee proposes 
a direct grant-in-aid system. Block 
grants would be preferable. 

Title II, regarding rules of evidence 
in Federal courts and modified Federal 
court jurisdiction, is an attempt to deal 
positively with the problems of confes- 
sions, eyewitness testimony, and Federal 
habeas corpus proceedings as they have 
developed over the years. I supported 
these sections in committee and will sup- 
port them on the floor. 

The wiretapping and electronic sur- 
veillance provisions of title III are the 
product of combining the proposal of the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Mecr Er- 
LAN], S. 675, and my bill, S. 2050. Law- 
enforcement officials will have the use 
of an effective and prove crime-fighting 
tool. Impartial court supervision and 
other safeguards will carefully protect 
the rights of private citizens. With two 
exceptions, I support this title. I would 
broaden the list of Federal crimes in 
which this weapon could be used, and I 
urge that the provisions imposing Fed- 
eral controls on State use of wiretapping 
and electronic surveillance equipment be 
deleted. 

The question of gun-control legislation 
is covered in title IV. There is universal 
agreement that there is a need to 
strengthen existing Federal gun-control 
laws. From there on, I disagree with vir- 
tually everything in title IV. On April 29, 
I introduced amendment 708 in the na- 
ture of a substitute to title IV. The 
amendment and a sectional analysis is 
found at page 10858 of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp for that day. 

LAW-ENFORCEMENT ASSISTANCE 


The Committee on the Judiciary has 
reached substantial agreement on the 
need for law-enforcement assistance 
funds and on the areas to be funded. 
This legislation is an important step 
toward meeting the problems of State 
and local law enforcement and criminal 
justice agencies. 

I disagree with one area of funding: 
use of Federal funds to pay one-half of 
the increases in salary for law-enforce- 
ment officials. 

I also disagree very vigorously and fun- 
damentally with the method in which 
law-enforcement assistance funds will be 
administered. The committee recom- 
mends a system of direct grants-in-aid 
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and places the Law-Enforcement Assist- 
ance Administration under the super- 
vision of the Attorney General. The al- 
ternatives are a system of block grants 
and independent administration. 

These three issues raise the question 
of the proper role of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the area of criminal justice 
and crime fighting. Criminal law is pri- 
marily a State and local responsibility 
and the Law-Enforcement Assistance Act 
should leave the responsibility there. 

A system of block grants would meet 
the need to improve our law-enforcement 
capabilities and at the same time allow 
the States and local jurisdictions to meet 
their increasing responsibilities. 

State planning commissions would 
establish coordinated, comprehensive 
State plans. Priorities governing law-en- 
forcement agencies, and the systems of 
courts and corrections can best be set 
at the State level. Metropolitan develop- 
ments can be handled only at a higher 
level of government. 

Our proposal has built-in safeguards 
to allay the fears of some that city-State 
jealousies would prevent the cities from 
getting funds under a State commission 
system. Seventy-five percent of the ac- 
tion grant funds received by the State 
must go to local agencies if there is a 
local need. In addition, if the State fails 
to set up a planning authority within a 
reasonable time, the Law-Enforcement 
Assistance Administration is authorized 
to deal directly with local government 
organizations. 

The Attorney General is the chief law- 
enforcement officer of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. He is not the chief law-enforce- 
ment officer of the States and cities to 
which law-enforcement assistance funds 
are going. Therefore, unless we intend to 
vest ultimate control in the hands of this 
one man, the subcommittee language in- 
suring the independence of the adminis- 
tration in the exercise of its functions, 
powers, and duties, must be reinstated. 
ADMISSIBILITY OF CONFESSIONS, REVIEWABILITY 

OF CONFESSIONS IN STATE CASES, ADMISSI- 

BILITY IN EVIDENCE OF EYEWITNESS TESTI- 

MONY, AND PROCEDURES ON OBTAINING WRITS 

OF HABEAS CORPUS 

I do not intend to discuss the sections 
of title II in any detail. The distinguished 
chairman of the Criminal Laws Subcom- 
mittee [Mr. MCCLELLAN] has covered it 
in excellent fashion. In addition, my dis- 
tinguished colleague from North Carolina 
(Mr. Ervin] will undoubtedly explain the 
legal, constitutional, and practical fac- 
tors that dictate the committee position 
on these provisions. 

Title II bolsters the administration of 
criminal justice through changes in the 
law. As important as money, the frame- 
work within which our law officers, prose- 
cutors, and courts function can either aid 
or deter effective law enforcement. The 
effectiveness of law enforcement, in turn, 
will discourage or encourage crime. 

ELECTRONIC SURVEILLANCE 


The need to arm law-enforcement offi- 
cials with electronic devices has been 
clearly established in the area of na- 
tional security and organized crime. 

Supreme Court decisions approve elec- 
tronic surveillance upon compliance with 
certain specified constitutional require- 
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ments. Title III is in conformity with the 
requirements called for. 

I doubt that many people will question 
the need to employ such devices in the 
interest of national security. The defense 
of our Nation requires that we use what 
weapons we have. Obviously, crimes such 
as espionage, sabotage, and subversion, 
are difficult to trace. Witnesses are few 
and the perpetrators’ organization is 
tightly knit. Finally, the results of their 
activity can be disastrous. 

The Congress owes to the people of the 
United States a duty to see that every 
constitutional weapon in our arsenal is 
employed against organized crime and in 
defense of the national security. There 
is no excuse for refusing to wage all-out 
war in defense of our institutions and 
our people. 

FIREARMS CONTROL 

Title IV, like its predecessor, S. 1— 
amendment No. 90, is fundamentally ob- 
jectionable. The two instances in which 
coverages of long guns were eliminated 
from amendment No. 90 do not lessen its 
many objectionable features. 

There are more than 50 provisions of 
the bill—including several key regula- 
tory provisions—in which long guns are 
still included. 

Some of the major objections to title 
IV will not be discussed: 

First, the title prohibits some presently 
legitimate methods and avenues of com- 
merce in firearms. This is an objection- 
able and harmful approach for several 
basic reasons. It would be a precedent 
for leading to further elimination of ad- 
ditional legitimate sales channels. It 
confers a monopoly power in remaining 
avenues of commerce. It would sub- 
stantially prejudice the lawful owner and 
user because of increased cost incurred 
in buying new arms; and because in 
parts of America it would make purchase 
of guns difficult, and in some instances 
would prevent acquisition. 

Second. Another basic defect of the 
regulatory scheme in title IV and in the 
administration proposal is the fact that 
the remaining commercial firearms deal- 
ers would be subjected to severe Federal 
criminal sanctions without the ability 
to safeguard or protect themselves 
against liability. 

Under title IV all sales in technical 
violation of State law or city ordinance 
would become Federal offenses. This 
means imposition of duties and burdens 
on dealers far beyond reasonable com- 
mercial practice. 

In the new section 925(d) of title IV, 
severe restrictions are placed on the im- 
portation of firearms. In the case of de- 
structive devices, National Act weapons, 
and military surplus handguns, there are 
total prohibitions. In the case of mili- 
tary surplus long guns and other com- 
mercially manufactured firearms, they 
are importable only if they are generally 
recognized as “particularly suitable for 
or readily adaptable to sporting pur- 
poses.” 

For more than a decade, the New Eng- 
land firearms manufacturers have been 
engaged in various attempts to restrict 
or eliminate competition from foreign 
sources. In the past several years, how- 
ever, with imports of military surplus on 
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the decline and many of the manufac- 
turers obtaining firearms from foreign 
subsidiaries, interest by the industry in 
banning imports or restricting them has 
somewhat waned. However, since Presi- 
dent Kennedy was assassinated with a 
military surplus weapon, repeated at- 
tempts have been made to justify em- 
bargoes because this particular type of 
weapon was used in the commission of 
the heinous crime. 

Domestic gun-control legislation is no 
place to attempt to impose protectionist 
views on foreign trade policy. More im- 
portantly, the standard imposed for al- 
lowing imports would arm the Secretary 
of the Treasury with broad discretionary 
powers, but would be virtually meaning- 
less. 

PRINCIPAL PROVISIONS OF HRUSKA SUBSTITUTE 
FOR TITLE IV OF S. 917 


The major provisions of amendment 
No. 708 are: 


PART A—FEDERAL FIREARMS ACT AMENDMENTS 


First, no manufacturer or dealer may 
ship, in interstate commerce, any fire- 
arm—including rifle and shotgun—to any 
person in violation of applicable State 
law or published local ordinance. 

Second, no person may transport into 
his State of residence, any firearm—in- 
cluding rifle and shotgun—acquired by 
him outside the State, if the acquisition 
or possession of such firearm is un- 
lawful in the place of his residence. 

Third, no carrier may deliver any 
handgun to a person under 21 years of 
age or any rifle or shotgun to a person 
under 18. 

Fourth, the purchaser of a handgun 
through the mails, or over the counter 
if not in his own State, must submit an 
affidavit of eligibility to purchase to the 
seller. The dealer then sends a copy to 
the purchaser’s local law-enforcement 
agency. The seller then waits at least 
1 week from receipt of notice from 
the local law-enforcement agency before 
shipping the handgun to the purchaser. 
If objection to the sale is made by the 
law-enforcement agency on grounds that 
the proposed sale would violate appli- 
cable law, then the dealer must not make 
the sale. 

Fifth, requirements for obtaining a 
Federal firearms license are substantially 
strengthened and license fees increased. 

Sixth, the penalties for violation of the 
Federal Firearms Act are increased to 
maximums of 10 years and $10,000 fine, 
but convicted offenders are made eligible 
for parole as the Board of Parole may 
determine. 

PART B—NATIONAL FIREARMS ACT AMENDMENTS 


First, destructive devices such as 
rockets, bazookas, heavy field artillery, 
and the like are placed within the frame- 
work of the National Firearms Act of 
1934. This act now strictly regulates 
machineguns and sawed-off rifles and 
shotguns by Federal registration, and 
heavy transfer taxes—$200—of each sale 
or transfer are required. 

Second, the purchaser’s local police 
agency is notified of each sale or trans- 
fer of these weapons. 

Third, dealers cannot sell national act 
weapons to persons under 21. 

Fourth, it is a Federal crime for anyone 
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to bring a national act weapon into his 
State of residence in violation of State 
law. 

Fifth, the penalties for violation of the 
National Firearms Act are increased to 
maximum of 10 years and $10,000 fine, 

AMENDMENT NO. 708 IS A WORKABLE BILL 


The regulatory formula contained in 
amendment No. 708 is workable and 
capable of being enforced. Every gun 
dealer will know what requirements he 
must meet before a sale can be made. 

If a dealer sells a handgun through 
the mails or over the counter to an out- 
of-State resident, the buyer must submit 
a sworn statement to the dealer disclos- 
ing the material facts of the transaction. 
This statement carries heavy Federal 
penalties—tougher than for making a 
false statement on an income tax re- 
turn—if a false statement is made. The 
dealer must then send a copy of the 
statement to the buyer’s police chief for 
verification and must wait at least 7 
days after being notified that the chief 
has received or refused to accept the 
statement. If the dealer is notified by the 
police or knows of some reason why the 
sale is in violation of applicable State 
law or local ordinance, then it is a Fed- 
eral crime for him to complete the sale. 

This same procedure could be utilized 
by any Federal dealer for any sale of any 
firearm including rifles and shotguns if 
he wants. It would be a Federal crime 
for any person to make a false statement 
to any dealer in connection with the pur- 
chase of any firearm. If the dealer wants 
to require a sworn statement for all of 
his sales he can. 

Thus, the dealer can establish the bona 
fides of any proposed sale. The police 
are given timely notice of sales and can 
take whatever action is appropriate in 
accordance with State or local law. 

If a State wants to regulate firearms 
by requiring purchase permits, licenses, 
registration or whatever regulatory sys- 
tem it desires, it can. Amendment No. 
708 expressly provides that it is a Federal 
crime for any dealer or person to ship 
a gun—any gun—into a State in viola- 
tion of the law of that State. Thus, Fed- 
eral law effectively complements—not 
supplants——State law. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL MONDAY 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if there be no further business to 
come before the Senate, I move, in ac- 
cordance with the order of Thursday, 
May 2, 1968, that the Senate adjourn 
until 12 noon on Monday, next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 3 
o’clock and 52 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until Monday, May 6, 1968, at 
12 noon. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate May 3, 1968: 


In THE Coast GUARD 


The nominations beginning Roger L. Ken- 
nedy, to be lieutenant (junior grade), and 
ending Wayne Young, to be ensign, which 
nominations were received by the Senate and 
appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on 
April 10, 1968. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


LAW AND ORDER—TWIN PILLARS 
OF FREEDOM 


Hon. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, May 3, 1968 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp an editorial entitled Law and 
Order—Twin Pillars of Freedom,” pub- 
lished in the Illinois State Journal, 
Springfield, May 1, 1968. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LAW AND ORDER: TWIN PILLARS OF FREEDOM 


Every rational citizen of the United States 
of America values above all else his freedom. 
To be an American is to be a part of the 
“land of the free.“ 

Today we commemorate those twin pillars 
of freedom we call law and order. We remem- 
ber on National Law Day that without law 
there can be no order, and that current dis- 
respect and erosion of law are gnawing away 
at the very fabric of our society and its 
precious freedoms, 

By strange rulings of the Supreme Court 
and by legal filibuster which trades on tech- 
nicalities, the good of the many is often 
sacrificed to the protection of the few. The 
murderer's life is thus given far greater im- 
portance than his victim’s, and the looter 
given license over the property owner, 

Law is said to embody the moral sentiment 
of the people. Then it is vital to our future 
to expose the terrible challenge to this senti- 
ment. 

The moral sentiment of the people of this 
nation is to be law-abiding. But the free- 
dom of our people is sacrificed to the senti- 
ments of those who defy the law, and who 
are later backed by interpretations of legal 
definitions which blatantly are contrary to 
“moral sentiment of the people.” 

Unless laws are enforced there is no order. 
Unless those who transgress the customs and 
opinions of the majority are checked and 
punished, anarchy prevails. 

With anarchy there is no freedom, The 
law of chaos means every man for himself. 
With misery and unhappiness for all. The 
United States during this National Law Week 
can see the rise of anarchy in the handcuffs 
impeding our law enforcement. 

As the flagship of freedom this nation has 
a duty to the world and to itself to uphold 
every vistage of the law which has been so 
carefully woven into our constitutional sys- 
tem. 

We must fight the encroachment of tech- 
nicalities which makes fools of our laws, re- 
leases criminals and encourages crime. 

We must hasten the processes of law so 
that justice must be done and seen to be 
done quickly and effectively as a deterrent. 

Human compassion must ever play a part 
in the administration of our justice—but 
compassion for the wrongdoer must never 
supersede compassion for the victim. 

A century before this nation declared its 
independence the British historian and 
statesman Lord Clarendon said: “The law is 
the standard and the guardian of our lib- 
erty. To imagine liberty without a law is 
to imagine every man with a sword in his 
hand to destroy him who is weaker than 
himself. That would be no pleasant prospect 
to those who cry most for liberty." 

All of us who “cry most for liberty” have 
a duty to defend the law and seek order 
which it bestows. 
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GENERAL EDUCATION ASSISTANCE 
ACT OF 1968 


HON. ARNOLD OLSEN 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1968 


Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, I am intro- 
ducing a bill which has the short title of 
the “General Education Assistance Act 
of 1968.” This bill is identical to that in- 
troduced April 29, 1968, by the Honorable 
Wayne Morse, U.S. Senator from Ore- 
gon, who has so ably led the other body 
as chairman of the Senate Education 
Subcommittee. 

This bill provides that, beginning in 
fiscal year 1970 and extending through 
fiscal year 1974, there will be two types 
of Federal grants available to the States. 
The first of these will be computed on 
the simple formula of $100 per school- 
age child which, based on 1968 data, 
would total slightly over $5 billion if fully 
funded. The second grant, totaling about 
$750 million, would be based on an equal- 
ization formula designed to give a meas- 
urable degree of additional support per 
child to those States which have the low- 
est per capita personal-income factor. 
I request that a table listing the alloca- 
tions to each State and a copy of the 
bill be inserted in the Recor at the con- 
clusion of these remarks. 

The bill provides that 50 percent of a 
State’s allotment shall be used for im- 
proving teacher’s salaries. The other 50 
percent may be used for whatever educa- 
tional purpose the recipient State may 
deem best suited to its elementary and 
secondary education needs. 

This bill, which was designed by the 
National Education Association, 17,350 
members of which organization teach in 
my State of Montana, will achieve the 
objectives of strengthening American 
education by providing Federal financial 
support without Federal control. The de- 
termination of which programs can best 
meet a State’s educational needs can best 
be determined by the citizens who reside 
in that State. 

I am proud of my record of support 
for the great programs to strengthen 
American education which have been 
enacted by the 88th, 89th, and 90th Con- 
gresses. I intend to continue to support 
these laws and the appropriations nec- 
essary to implement them. I am aware, 
however, as is every Member of this 
body, that these laws have, by their cate- 
gorical nature, resulted in what many 
of our educators at the State and local 
level feel is undue Federal interference. I 
have heard much from my constituents 
and from my colleagues about guidelines. 
I believe a great deal of energy has been 
expended in trying to fit federally de- 
signed guidelines to unique State situa- 
tions. The result has been, in some 
States, that many programs which Con- 
gress enacted to improve the educational 
opportunity for children have been de- 
creased in effectiveness, though not in 
cost, by the inability of State education 


Officials to cope with the Federal guide- 
lines which are not appropriate to some 
of the States. A good deal of the Federal 
money for education in my State of Mon- 
tana has been used to add personnel to 
the State education department rather 
than to assist the local school systems. I 
am sure this is true in other States as 
well. 

There is only one restriction on funds 
provided for in my bill and that is that. 
50 percent of the Federal grant must be 
used for improving teachers’ salaries. 
The teachers of Montana, as good, if not 
better than those in any State in the 
Union in my opinion, are paid, on the 
average, $6,375 or $821 less than the na- 
tional average of $7,296. This picture is 
even more discouraging when one finds 
that 61 percent of them receive less than 
$6,500 per year. I am not speaking here 
of beginning salaries, but rather of aver- 
age salaries for teachers with several 
years of service. Compare this with the 
beginning salary for teachers in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia of $7,000—a measure 
I most enthusiastically support, by the 
way. 

Montana, like virtually every other 
State, simply does not have the financial 
resources from local property taxes or 
from State taxes to compete effectively 
for the teachers it will need in the future. 
I have watched many fine young men 
who were truly great teachers be forced 
out of the classroom because they simply 
cannot support their families on a teach- 
er’s salary. I know, as do we all, of many 
fine women teachers who have been the 
sole support of an invalid father or 
mother who, during 30 years of teaching, 
have been unable to save anything for 
their own retirement years beyond the 
amount provided in the teachers’ retire- 
ment program and social security. Many 
of them advise their younger colleagues 
to seek other careers than teaching—and 
who can blame them? 

Mr. Speaker, I am aware of the vast 
sums requested for research into new 
ways of educating people. I read, as do 
we all, of electronic marvels like talking 
typewriters, computerized instruction, 
and dozens of other intriguing mechani- 
cal wonders. But we delude ourselves if 
we believe that these machines can sub- 
stitute for the teacher. The human fac- 
tor is essential in the education process. 
We need thousands more teachers today 
to provide every child with the qualified, 
competent, stimulating teachers to which 
he is entitled. We will need even more 
skilled teachers in the future to utilize 
the electronic marvels which will help 
them teach better. We cannot hope to 
meet this need unless we provide sub- 
stantial Federal funds to assist local 
school boards to pay more adequate 
teachers’ salaries. 

I am well aware of the present fiscal 
situation which faces this Nation. We in 
the Congress are faced with the prospect 
of cutting appropriations and consider- 
ing a tax increase, unpleasant at any 
time, but especially in an election year. 
But this bill will not require an appro- 
priation for this fiscal year. It is my pur- 
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pose to present this bill at this time, 
hoping that hearings can be held, so that 
the legislation can be enacted and avail- 
able for implementation when the fiscal 
climate becomes more favorable. 

Like all of my colleagues, I hope that 
the war in Vietnam can be brought to an 
honorable conclusion soon. The resultant 
reduction in the tremendous drain on 
our national economy will make it pos- 
sible for us to devote our national re- 
sources to more constructive objectives. 
Certainly education must be among the 
first orders of business to which we ad- 
dress our energies. 

The items previously mentioned fol- 
low: 


STATE ALLOCATIONS UNDER $6,000,000,000 NEA PROGRAM 


___Equali- Total 
Basic zation Total amount 
State grant rant — per 
(millions) Gil (millions) child 
lions) 68-17 
years) 
1 2 3 4 5 
$96.1 $19.6 $115.7 $120, 40 
8.4 1.0 9.4 III. 
46. 3 7.6 53.9 116.41 
50.98 10.0 60.8 119.69 
487.0 52.9 539.9 110. 86 
54.0 7.5 61.5 113. 
73.0 7.4 80.4 110.14 
14.4 1.6 16.0 111.11 
18.4 1.9 20.3 110. 33 
149.4 24.4 170.8 114. 32 
122.4 21.6 144.0 117.65 
20.6 2.8 23.4 113.59 
20.0 3.5 23.5 117.50 
276.4 30.0 306.4 110. 85 
134.5 17.8 152.3 113.23 
72.5 10.0 82.5 113.79 
60.0 8.2 68.2 113.67 
84.5 15,4 99.9 118.22 
106.0 20.5 126.5 119.34 
26. 0 4.2 30.2 1186. 15 
99.0 12.3 111.3 112.42 
135.0 15.0 150.0 111.11 
238.0 30.9 268.9 112.98 
100. 5 14.6 115.1 114.53 
67.4 17.1 84.5 125.37 
118.0 15.7 133.7 113.31 
20.0 3.3 23.3 116. 50 
37.7 5.2 42.9 113.79 
11.5 1.3 12.8 III. 
17.8 2.4 20.0 113.64 
172.5 18.3 190.8 110. 61 
31.5 6.1 37.6 119.37 
432.5 43.6 476.1 110. 08 
134.4 24.7 159.1 118. 38 
18.0 3.2 21.2 117.78 
280.5 37.2 317.7 113.26 
60.9 9.4 70.3 115.44 
51.5 6.8 58.3 113.20 
289.0 36,4 325.4 112. 60 
22.2 2.7 24.9 112. 16 
73.8 16.1 89.7 121.88 
18.8 3.4 22.2 118. 09 
99.8 18.0 117.8 118.04 
294.4 47.6 342.0 1186. 17 
31.3 5.6 36.9 117. 
11.1 1.8 12.9 116.22 
118.3 18.0 136.3 115.22 
82.3 10.4 92,7 112,64 
46.5 8.5 55.0 118.28 
115.0 15.8 130.8 113.74 
8.9 1.3 10.2 114.61 
1.1 3 1.4 125.37 
2.6 7 3.3 125.37 
Puerto Rico. 90.7 22.9 113.6 125.37 
Virgin Islands. 1.3 3 18 
Trust territories. 3.3 8 4.1 125.37 
U.S. total 5, 257. 4 742.6 6. 000. 0 114. 12 
H. R. 16939 


A bill to provide Federal assistance to States 
for improving elementary and secondary 
teachers’ salaries, for meeting the urgent 
needs of elementary and secondary educa- 
tion, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “General Education 
Assistance Act of 1968”. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


BASIC GRANTS AUTHORIZED 


Sec. 2. (a) The Commissioner shall, in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of this Act, 
make basic grants to State educational 
agencies for increasing the salaries of teach- 
ers and meeting the urgent needs of State 
educational agencies and local educational 
agencies within such States for current ex- 
penditures. 

(b) For the purpose of making such grants 
there is hereby authorized to be appropriated 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1970, and 
for each of the four succeeding fiscal years 
an amount equal to $100 multiplied by the 
number of children, aged five to seventeen, 
inclusive, in all States. 


ALLOTMENTS FOR BASIC GRANTS 


Sec. 3. (a) From the sums appropriated 
pursuant to section 2(b) for each fiscal year 
the Commissioner shall allot to each State 
an amount which bears the same ratio to 
the total of such sums as the number of 
children aged five to seventeen, inclusive, 
in such States bears to the number of such 
children in all States. 

(b) The number of children aged five to 
seventeen, inclusive, and the total popula- 
tion of a State and of all the States shall 
be determined by the Commissioner on the 
basis of the most recent satisfactory data 
available to him. 


SUPPLEMENTAL EQUALIZATION GRANTS 


Sec. 4. (a) (1) There is hereby authorized 
to be appropriated for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1970, and for each of the four suc- 
ceeding fiscal years, $750,000,000 for the pur- 
pose of making supplemental equalization 
grants to State educational agencies under 
this section. Each State educational agency 
shall distribute such grant to local educa- 
tional agencies within such State to be used 
for the purposes set forth in section 5, and 
amounts so distributed shall be used by such 
agencies in accordance with the provisions 
governing the use of grants to such agencies 
under this Act, 

(2) From the sums appropriated pursuant 
to paragraph (1) of this subsection for any 
fiscal year the Commissioner shall allot not 
more than 3 per centum among the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, Guam, American 
Samoa, the Virgin Islands, and the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands according 
to their respective needs for assistance under 
this section. From the remainder of such 
sums the Commissioner shall allot to each 
State an amount which bears the same ratio 
to such remainder as the resource index of 
such State for such year bears to the total 
of the resource indexes of all States for such 
year. 

(b) For the purpose of this section— 

(1) the term “resource index of a State” 
for any fiscal year for which the computa- 
tion is made means the product of the num- 
ber of children, aged five to seventeen, in- 
clusive, in such State times the average al- 
lotment ratio of such State for such fiscal 
year; 

(2) the term “average allotment ratio of 
a State” for the fiscal year for which the 
computation is made means the average of 
the three annual allotment ratios for such 
State for each of the three most recent 
consecutive calendar years for which satis- 
factory data are available, as determined 
by the Commissioner, preceding such fiscal 
year; 

(3) the term “annual allotment ratio of a 
State” means the ratio which the personal 
income per child for all the States for one 
calendar year bears to the personal income 
per child for such State for such calendar 
year; 

(4) the term “personal income per child” 
for a State for any calendar year means the 
total personal income for such State in such 
calendar year divided by the number of chil- 
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dren, aged five to seventeen, inclusive, in 
such State in July of such calendar year; and 

(5) the average allotment ratio for the 
District of Columbia shall be no smaller than 
the average allotment ratio for that State 
which has the smallest average allotment 
ratio. 

(c) For the purpose of subsections (a) (2) 
and (b) of this section, the term State“ does 
not include the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico, Guam, American Samoa, the Virgin Is- 
lands, and the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands. 

USES OF FEDERAL GRANTS 


Sec. 5. The State educational agency shall 
use at least one-half of any grant or grants 
received under this Act, in accordance with 
applications approved under section 6, for 
payment to local educational agencies within 
such State to be used by such local agencies 
for increasing the salaries of teachers em- 
ployed by such local agencies, and for increas- 
ing the salaries of teachers employed by such 
State educational agency. The remainder of 
such grant may be used, in accordance with 
applications approved under section 6, for 
payment to local educational agencies 
within such State to meet the urgent needs 
of such local agencies for current expendi- 
tures, including expenditures for employing 
additional teachers and teacher aids, for sum- 
mer school and preschool programs, and for 
State educational agencies to meet the urgent 
needs of any such agency for current ex- 
penditures, including expenditures for sum- 
mer school and preschool programs. 


APPLICATIONS 


Sec. 6. (a) A grant or grants under this 
Act shall be made to a State educational 
agency upon application to the Commissioner 
at such time or times, in such manner, and 
containing or accompanied by such informa- 
tion as the Commissioner deems necessary. 
Such application shall— 

(1) provide that the use of the Federal 
funds received under this Act will be admin- 
istered by or under the supervision of the 
State educational agency; 

(2) provide assurance that such funds 
will be used in accordance with section 5, 
and prescribe criteria for achieving equitable 
distribution of such funds within such State 
and for identifying the urgent needs for cur- 
rent expenditures of such State agency and 
of local educational agencies within such 
State; 

(3) set forth policies and procedures which 
assure that Federal funds made available 
under this Act for any fiscal year (A) will not 
be commingled with State funds, and (B) will 
be so used as to supplement and, to the ex- 
tent practical, increase the level of funds 
that would, in the absence of such Federal 
funds, be available for the purposes described 
in section 5, and in no case supplant such 
funds; 

(4) provide assurances that, to the extent 
consistent with law, programs and services 
designed to meet urgent needs for current 
expenditures will be provided on an equitable 
base to children attending private elementary 
and secondary schools in the State which 
comply with the compulsory attendance laws 
of the State or are otherwise recognized by 
it through some procedure customarily used 
in the State; 

(5) provide for such fiscal control and 
fund accounting procedures as may be 
necessary to assure the proper disbursement 
of an accounting for Federal funds received 
under this Act, and such reporting pro- 
cedures, including an evaluation of the im- 
pact of Federal funds received under this Act, 
as the Commissioner may reasonably require; 
and 

(6) provide adequate procedures for afford- 
ing the local education agencies within such 
State reasonable notice and opportunity for 
hearing. 
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(b) The Commissioner shall approve an 
application which meets the requirements 
specified by subsection (a) of this section 
and shall not finally disapprove, in whole or 
in part, any application without first afford- 
ing the State educational agency submitting 
the application reasonable notice and op- 
portunity for a hearing. 


PAYMENTS 


Sec. 7. (a) From the amount allotted to 
each State pursuant to section 3 or pursuant 
to section 4, or both, the Commissioner shall 
pay to the State educational agency of such 
State which has an application approved 
under section 6 an amount equal to the 
amount needed for the purposes set forth in 
such application. 

(b) (1) The Commissioner is authorized to 
pay to each State amounts equal to the 
amounts expended by it for the proper and 
efficient performance of its duties under this 
Act, except that the total of such payments 
in any fiscal year shall not exceed— 

(A) 1 per centum of the total of the 
amount paid under this Act for that year to 
the State educational agency, or 

(B) $150,000, or $25,000 in the case of 
Puerto Rico, Guam, American Samoa, the 
Virgin Islands, or the Trust Territories of 
the Pacific Islands, whichever is greater. 

(2) There is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this subsection. 

(c) Payments under this Act may be made 
in installments and in advance or by way of 
reimbursement, with necessary adjustments 
on account of overpayments or underpay- 
ments. 

WITHHOLDING 

Src. 8. Whenever the Commissioner, after 
reasonable notice and opportunity for hear- 
ing to any State educational agency, finds 
that there has been a failure to comply sub- 
stantially with any provision set forth in 
the application of that State approved under 
section 6, the Commissioner shall notify the 
agency that further payments will not be 
made to the State under this Act (or, in his 
discretion, that the State educational agency 
shall not make further payments under this 
Act to specified local educational agencies 
whose actions caused or are involved in such 
failure) until he is satisfied that there is 
no longer any such failure to comply. Until 
he is so satisfied, no further payments shall 
be made to the State under this Act, or pay- 
ments by the State educational agency under 
this Act shall be limited to local educational 
agencies whose actions did not cause or were 
not involved in the failure, as the case may 
be. 

JUDICIAL REVIEW 


Sec. 9. (a)(1) If any State is dissatisfied 
with the Commissioner’s final action with 
respect to the approval of its application 
submitted under section 6 or with his final 
action under section 8, such State may, with- 
in sixty days after notice of such action, 
file with the United States court of appeals 
for the circuit in which such State is located 
a petition for review of that action. A copy 
of the petition shall be forthwith transmitted 
by the clerk of the court to the Commission- 
er. The Commissioner thereupon shall file 
in the court the record of the proceedings 
on which he based his action, as provided 
in section 2112 of title 28, United States 
Code. 

(2) The findings of fact by the Commis- 
sioner, if supported by substantial evidence, 
shall be conclusive; but the court, for good 
cause shown, may remand the case to the 
Commissioner to take further evidence, and 
the Commissioner may thereupon make new 
or modified findings of fact and may modify 
his previous action, and shall file in the court 
the record of the further proceedings. Such 
new or modified findings of fact shall like- 
wise be conclusive if supported by sub- 
stantial evidence. 
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(3) Upon the filing of such petition, the 
court shall have jurisdiction to affirm the 
action of the Commissioner or to set it aside, 
in whole or in part. The judgment of the 
court shall be subject to review by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States upon 
certiorari or certification as provided in sec- 
tion 1254 of title 28, United States Code. 

(b) (1) If any local educational agency is 
dissatisfied with the final action of the State 
educational agency with respect to any pay- 
ment to such local agency pursuant to this 
Act, such local agency may, within sixty days 
after such final action or notice thereof, 
whichever is later, file with the United States 
court of appeals for the circuit in which the 
State is located a petition for review of that 
action. A copy of the petition shall be forth- 
with transmitted by the clerk of the court 
to the State educational agency. The State 
educational agency thereupon shall file in 
the court the record of the proceedings on 
which the State educational agency based 
its action as provided in section 2112 of title 
28, United States Code. 

(2) The findings of fact by the State ed- 
ucational agency, if supported by substantial 
evidence shall be conclusive; but the court, 
for good cause shown, may remand the case 
to the State educational agency to take 
further evidence, and the State educational 
agency may thereupon make new or modi- 
fied findings of fact and may modify its 
previous action, and shall certify to the 
court the record of the further p h 

(3) The court shall have jurisdiction to 
afirm the action of the State educational 
agency or to set it aside, in whole or in 
part. The judgment of the court shall be 
subject to review by the Supreme Court of 
the United States upon certiorari or certifica- 
tion as provided in section 1254 of title 28, 
United States Code. 


PROHIBITIONS 


Sec. 10. (a) Nothing contained in this 
Act shall be construed to authorize any 
department, agency, officer, or employee of 
the United States to exercise any direction, 
supervision, or control over the curriculum, 
program of instruction, administration, or 
personnel of any educational institution or 
school system, or the selection of library re- 
sources by any educational institution or 
school system, or over the content of any 
material developed or published under any 

assisted pursuant to this Act. 

(b) Nothing contained in this Act shall 
be construed to authorize the making of any 
payment under this Act for religious worship 
or instruction, 

ADMINISTRATION 

Sec, 11. (a) The Commissioner may dele- 
gate any of his functions under this Act, 
except the making of regulations, to any 
Officer or employee of the Office of Educa- 
tion. 

(b) In administering the provisions of this 
Act, the Commissioner is authorized to utilize 
the services and facilities of any agency of 
the Federal Government and of any other 
public or nonprofit agency or institution in 
accordance with appropriate agreements, and 
to pay for such services either in advance 
or by way of reimbursement, as may be agreed 
upon. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec, 12. As used in this Act— 

(1) The term “Commissioner” means the 
Commissioner of Education. 

(2) The term “teacher” means any mem- 
ber of the instructional staff of a public ele- 
mentary or secondary school who is engaged 
in the teaching of students, as further defined 
by the State educational agency of each 
State. 

(3) The term “current expenditures” 
means expenditures for free public educa- 
tion, including expenditures for administra- 
tion, instruction, attendance and health serv- 
ices, community services, pupil transporta- 
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tion services, operation and maintenance of 
plant, fixed charges, food services and stu- 
dent body activities, but not including ex- 
penditures for capital outlay, and debt serv- 
ice. 

(4) The term “elementary school” means 
a day or residential school which provides 
elementary education, as determined under 
State law. 

(5) The term “free public education” 
means education which is provided at pub- 
lic expense, under public supervision and 
direction, and without tuition charge, and 
which is provided as elementary or secondary 
school education in the applicable State. 

(6) The term “local educational agency” 
means a public board of education or other 
public authority legally constituted within 
a State for either administrative control or 
direction of, or to perform a service function 
for, public elementary or secondary schools 
in a city, county, township, school district, 
or other political subdivision of a State, or 
such combination of school districts or coun- 
ties as are recognized in a State as an ad- 
ministrative agency for its public elementary 
or secondary schools. Such term also includes 
any other public institution or agency having 
administrative control and direction of a 
public elementary or secondary school. 

(7) The term “salaries” means the annual 
monetary compensation paid to teachers for 
services rendered in connection with their 
employment. 

(8) The term “secondary school” means 
a day or residential school which provides 
secondary education, as determined under 
State law. 

(9) The term “State” includes, in addition 
to the several States of the Union, the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, the District of 
Columbia, Guam, American Samoa, the Vir- 
gin Islands, and the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands. 

(10) The term “State educational agency” 
means the State board of education or other 
agency or officer primarily responsible for the 
State supervision of public elementary and 
secondary schools, or, if there is no such 
officer or agency, an officer or agency desig- 
nated by the Governor or by State law. 


MEDICAL ETHICS 


HON. WALTER F. MONDALE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, May 3, 1968 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, as I 
have stated on several previous occa- 
sions, the general response to my pro- 
posed Commission on Health Science and 
Society has been overwhelmingly favor- 
able. The support of deans of schools of 
medicine, law, theology, and others was 
echoed in the testimony of 19 of the 23 
witnesses before the Subcommittee on 
Government Research in recent hear- 
ings. Included in support were theolo- 
gians, lawyers, government officials, econ- 
omists, scientists, and physicians. While 
12 physicians and scientists supported 
the Commission, three physicians and 
one scientist opposed the Commission. 

A fascinating editorial published in 
Hospital Tribune discusses Senate Joint 
Resolution 145. It states in succinct form 
the need for public discussion of bio- 
medical advance: 

What cannot be denied is that the medical 
profession itself and associated groups have 
been dilatory and have failed to deal with 
the issues at hand. 
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I ask unanimous consent that this il- 
luminating and penetrating editorial en- 
titled “Medical Ethics and the Years 
Ahead,” be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Hospital Tribune, Apr. 22, 1968] 
MEDICAL ETHICS AND THE YEARS AHEAD 


The intense present-day concern about 
medical ethics is not solely an aftermath 
of the horrors of Nazi medical investigations, 
which came to light at the Nuremberg trials. 
It basically reflects, we believe, the extraor- 
dinary developments that have taken place 
in the biologic sciences. These parallel nuclear 
fission and fusion and the ethical dilemmas 
that were raised once atomic bombs become 
available. 

It is because so much more intervention 
in the processes of life is possible that the 
problems of medical ethics have become 
so acute and disturbing and defy our ordi- 
nary tenets of common human decency. In 
the past, one could rely on that alone and 
dispose of most problems with relative dis- 
patch. Now that is not enough, and the wis- 
dom of past experience is inadequate, simply 
because our past erperience the source of 
our mores and customs—mnever encountered 
any resembling the present. 

These italicized paragraphs and the title 
of this editorial first appeared in Medical 
Tribune in 1964. At the time, geneticist 
Bentley Glass, Sc.D., then at Johns Hopkins 
University, made the informed prediction 
that precursor cells of sperms and ova will 
be cultured in test tubes and that by the 
end of the century laboratory growth of the 
human embryo will be possible. Dr. Glass 
pointed out that the artificial growth of em- 
bryos will add a new dimension to ethics. 
“Is it murder to dispose of them when the 
study is done?” he asked. 

Dr. Glass urged the formation of an ad 
hoe group of leaders in such fields as medi- 
cine, genetics, philosophy, and religion, per- 
haps under the aegis of some organization 
like the National Academy of Sciences,” to 
begin contemplation of the ethics of the 
laboratory culture of the embryo. Our com- 
ment in the 1964 editorial was: “There is 
reason for such a group to discuss the prob- 
lems facing us now.” 

Yet, no committee like the one contem- 
plated by Dr. Glass was ever organized— 
whether to discuss the disposal of future 
created embros or “the problems facing us 
now.“ Recently Dr. Arthur Kornberg and Dr. 
Mehran Goulian at Stanford University re- 
ported the successful synthesis of a DNA 
that not only had the same chemical and 
physical properties as a natural DNA virus 
that they copied but possessed its infective 
qualities as well. At the very least this is the 
bedrock on which genetic engineering of the 
future will be built. And, very recently, Dr. 
Christian Barnard carried out a successful 
transplant—to date—of the human heart. 

It is true that the new Board of Medicine 
of the National Academy of Sciences about 
two months ago proposed a set of compre- 
hensive guidelines designed to ensure a 
cautious approach to the development of 
cardiac transplantation techniques. But, 
generally speaking, the basic and fundamen- 
tal problems of medical advances and their 
consequences have not been directly con- 
fronted by organized medicine. 

Predictably, Congress has stepped into the 
breach. 

The Senate Subcommittee on Government 
Research of the Committee on Government 
Operations has just held hearings on Senate 
Joint Resolution 145, better known as the 
Mondale bill, after the Senator who intro- 
duced it. The bill would create a National 
Commission on Health Science and Society 
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consisting of “fifteen members to be ap- 
pointed by the President from among repre- 
sentatives of medicine, law, science, theology, 
philosophy, ethics, health administration, 
and government.” It would serve for one year 
and undertake “a comprehensive investiga- 
tion and study of the legal, social, and ethical 
implications of medical research... .” 

It is of interest that the bill has had 
rather lukewarm support from physicians and 
scientists who testified before the subcom- 
mittee. Dr. Barnard did not feel that the 
subject of cardiac transplants even required 
consideration by a commission. It was his be- 
lief that transplant teams confronted “not 
one single new problem” different from those 
encountered in the course of any other 
routine surgical procedure. 

We are certain Dr. Barnard believes that to 
be true and has justifiable faith in the tenets 
of decent, ethical behavior of his entire team. 
But so far as the rest of society is concerned, 
a cardiac transplant is of a different order of 
magnitude when compared with the resec- 
tion of a breast, or a lung, or a stomach. It 
is qualitatively different from these proce- 
dures, and this judgment that a qualitative 
distinction exists should be accepted in good 

* 


Nobel Laureate Joshua Lederberg was con- 
cerned that the commission might attempt 
prematurely to come up with definitive an- 
swers. “I oppose its being charged with mak - 
ing substantive prescriptions, after one year's 
study, about the biological policy of the hu- 
man species,” he said. “A commission should 
be formed under the charge to make recom- 
mendations on procedure, on the best ways 
to educate the public and its political repre- 
sentatives on the impact of science, on how 
to reach informed decisions on biological pol- 
icy consistent with our democratic ideals. 
The commission’s own report might be the 
first step in this educational process by help- 
ing to air the most pressing questions and 
weigh their priority against the other chal- 
lenges to judgment, intellect, and social con- 
science.” 

Others expressed concern about a body ap- 
pointed by the Government to deal with the 
issues and also revealed a fear that this might 
lead to an inhibition of scientific advances. 
These hazards exist—but they surely can be 
circumvented by an alert community. 


GREEK GOVERNMENT SOLID AFTER 
1 YEAR IN POWER 


_—_—. 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1968 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
Greek Star of Chicago, Ill., is one of the 
leading publications serving the Greek- 
American community of our land and 
this publication very accurately refiects 
the sentiments of Greek-Americans. 
Therefore, I believe, it is especially sig- 
nificant that in the April 27 edition they 
reprinted a story filed in Athens by 
George Weller, foreign correspondent 
of the Chicago Daily News. 

For complete continuity and perspec- 
tive, I insert into the Recor the article 
by Mr. Weller and the introductory edi- 
torial in the Greek Star. 


What cannot be denied is that the medi- 
cal profession itself and associated groups 
have been dilatory and have failed to deal 
with the issues at hand. 
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GREEK GOVERNMENT SOLID AFTER ONE YEAR 
In POWER 


(Nore.—George Weller, the Chicago Daily 
News roving correspondent is in Athens. He 
filed the following report on the anniver- 
sary of the April 21, 1967 Revolution. Mr. 
Weller was never sympathetic to Greece in 
his dispatches in the past. However, today 
he finds some merits in the change brought 
to the Greek political life since the mili- 
tary coup. In this respect his report is in- 
dicative of the trend American journalism 
now follows in regards to Greece, perhaps 
as a result of the force of facts and the pow- 
er of figures related to recent progress in 
Greece, in all the segments of social and 
economic life.) 

(By George Weller) 

ATHENS.—The revolution of the Greek 
colonels is a year old Sunday. 

The leader of the colonels who have set up 
a neu regime here says. We have come to 
cleanse public life in this country for the 
people’s good. We shall do that at any cost, 
even if it brings our downfall.” 

That leader is George Papadopoulos, who 
gave up his military title and is now prime 
minister. His words have meaning because 
despite many mistakes, his military regime 
is more solidly in power than many are pre- 
pared to believe. 

The colonels have got rid of their only 
dynastic check. King Constantine, yet have 
kept him tethered in Italy waiting for them 
to whistle. 

Since this first anniversary of the colonels’ 
rise to power falls on the Greek Easter, the 
colonels—themselves ardent churchgoers— 
have postponed celebrations until April 28. 

The colonels come mostly from the Greek 
military academy's class of 1943, which 
learned its political realities in the field 
against the two wings of the Communist con- 
spiracy that tried to take over their country. 

The colonels have given their enemies 
minimal targets to shoot at. They do not offer 
Greece a father figure to hate, a code of 
beliefs to tear apart, a foreign policy to 
destroy, or any targets for venal outrage. 
They do, however, entrust key powers, like 
the command of tank forces, to relatives or 
classmates of the good old academy, year of 
1943. 

Around 3,000 to 4,000 government officials 
have been purged—leftists, royalists and 
shifties in the middle who could be fixed. 

In addition, 2,500 alleged Communist revo- 
lutionaries have been imprisoned on the 
Greek islands. 

Anti-junta Greek exiles charge widespread 
punishment for political crimes and torture 
of prisoners. The government denies the 
charges. 

Income taxation is being enforced, The 
colonels have learned to pat the bald head 
of business while going through its pockets. 

The colonels have given a new dignity to 
the neglected 53 per cent of the people who 
are farmers. In Salonika, Papadopoulos told 
the farmers: “You are not ignorant peasants. 
You are the clear heads and soul of the na- 
tion. Let instinct guide you away from any 
demagog.” 

The government also has wiped out about 
$150-million in farm debt. By comparison, 
the 1965 effort of George Papandreou to buy 
the farm vote with a $6,000,000 handout is 
stingy. 

But this is more than mere vote buying. 
Col. Nicholas Makarezos, the London-edu- 
cated economist who replaced Andrea Papan- 
dreou as Greece’s economic boss, has been 
hit by a nearly $200,000,000 wipe-off of loan 
capital from the European Economic Com- 
munity. He has responded with a program 
of increased absolute economic rule. 

The efforts of Greek exiles to wreck the 
economy by cutting off tourism are lost in 
the general slump of all Eastern Mediter- 
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ranean travel. Tourism has fallen from $132,- 
000,000 to $110 million, but the colonels have 
cut hotel prices 20 per cent this summer. 
They also have boosted shipping revenues 
from $154,000,000 to $183,000,000. 


LT. GEN. ROBERT E. CUSHMAN’S 
WARNING TO HIS TROOPS IN 
VIETNAM 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 3, 1968 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
April 26, 1968, issue of Sea Tiger, which 
is a weekly publication of III Marine 
Amphibious Force, contains a copy of a 
warning by the Marine general in com- 
mand of the I Corps to his men. 

Lt. Gen. Robert E. Cushman, US. 
Marine Corps, cited the recent public an- 
nouncement concerning discussion, and 
possible negotiations, with the North 
Vietnamese as reasons for unwarranted 
optimism. He warned his men that the 
enemy continues to kill and to wound, 
and that the men of I Corps are still 
involved in operations against a very 
active enemy. He added, moreover, that 
it was their mission to press the offen- 
sive relentlessly until the conflict is 
brought to an end. Meanwhile, he coun- 
seled all of his commanders to remind 
their troops at each opportunity of the 
necessity for continued tactical and per- 
sonal security. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that General Cushman’s warnings 
be printed in the Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the message 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GENERAL’S WARNING 

(Evrror’s Note.—Following is the text of 
Lt. Gen. Robert E. Cushman’s message to 
forces under his command in I Corps last 
week.) 

“During the past few weeks we have seen 
significant changes, not in ICTZ but in SVN. 
The enemy has been beaten badly in some 
areas, he has withdrawn from others; the 
Khe Sanh defenders have assumed the offen- 
sive. Concurrently, the President has sus- 
pended bombing north of the 20th parallel. 
Most significant has been some evidence of a 
desire of the North Vietnam Government to 
discuss the war. 

“I feel reasonably sure that, since the public 
announcements concerning discussions, an 
air of optimism prevails among our families 
at home. By now we are getting mail which 
might express their optimism. I have a feel- 
ing that with the talk of peace, some of us 
are also assuming an air of optimism and 
complacency which if continued can be de- 

to our mission, which has not 
changed. The enemy continues to kill or 
wound. Our troops are still involved in opera- 
tions against a very active enemy. In fact, we 
must press the offensive relentlessly during 
the good weather season. 

“I have noted in the past few days that we 
are taking casualties in areas where hereto- 
fore during repeated enemy contacts we suf- 
fered only a few casualties. These casualties 
could be the result of a tendency to relax, to 
get out of our holes and to remove our flak 
vests. It is when we get careless or overly 
confident that we get hurt, 

“I need not remind anyone that we are far 
from any peace in SVN. We cannot afford to 
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relax our vigilance one minute. It behooves 
commanders at all levels to counsel troops at 
each opportunity regarding the necessity for 
continued tactical and personal security.” 


AIR TRANSPORTATION AND THE 
OPEN MIND 


HON. DON H. CLAUSEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1968 


Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
recently I had the honor of sharing the 
speaker’s platform with one of aviation’s 
most knowledgeable and distinguished 
individuals, Najeeb E. Halaby, senior 
vice president, Pan American World Air- 
ways. The occasion was the aviation 
briefing for community colleges in Kan- 
sas City, Mo., where Mr. Halaby deliv- 
ered both an informative and illuminat- 
ing speech on air transportation and the 
necessity of keeping an open mind in the 
development of this great transportation 
system of the future. 

So far as I know, no other individual 
possesses the unique aviation back- 
ground this man does: lawyer, Navy 
pilot, production test pilot, Governor- 
Flight Safety Foundation, vice chair- 
man, White House Aviation Facilities 
Study Group, FAA Administrator, and 
presently senior vice president, Pan 
American Airways. 

With his background experience per- 
haps it was inevitable that “Jeeb” would 
eventually become associated with Pan 
Am, a corporation which, under the able 
guidance of Juan T. Trippe, chairman 
and chief executive officer, has always 
been a pioneer in the field of aviation. 
Here is a company which I have always 
admired for its imaginative and aggres- 
sive policies in the furtherance of inter- 
national aviation—policies badly needed 
today when we find ourselves retrench- 
ing in So many areas. 

I strongly recommend to the attention 
of my colleagues this excellent and suc- 
cinct discussion of aviation’s future in 
the area of transportation and include 
it as a part of the RECORD: 

AIR TRANSPORTATION AND THE OPEN MIND 
(By Najeeb E. Halaby, senior vice president, 
Pan American World Airways) 

“Nowhere does the surging dynamism of 
modern civilization manifest itself more 
dramatically than in the heady, burgeoning 
growth of air travel.” 

I open my remarks this morning with that 
quotation from a recent editorial in the 
Christian Science Monitor on air transpor- 
tation for several reasons. 

First, I think it gives us an acceptable base 
for our projections in this conference. It is 
a quintessential statement of air transpor- 
tation’s position in today’s society. Also, and 
equally important, it is an objective con- 
firmation of the industry’s own evaluation 
of its prospects. For the spokesmen for com- 
mercial aviation are so locked in to roseate 
projections and superlatives that what 
seems the simple arithmetic of progress to 
us must often sound like self-serving ex- 
aggeration to many outside the ‘ndustry. 
We are delighted when somebody else sees 
us as we see ourselves. 

Air transportation is today this country’s 
seventh largest and by far its fastest grow- 
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ing industry. During the next twelve years 
we anticipate that the business of transport- 
ing people by air will triple in size on a 
world-wide basis. The average of all statis- 
tical projections has the free world pas- 
senger airlift increasing from about 225 mil- 
lion passengers in 1967 to 768 million pas- 
sengers in 1980. This travel volume will pro- 
duce about 628 billion revenue passenger 
miles annually—and revenue passenger miles 
are the units by which we measure our size 
and our growth. This is equal to a 3,000-mile 
trip by air for every American. During this 
same period, the air cargo lift is projected to 
increase almost seven-fold, from some 6 bil- 
lion to about 41 billion ton miles. 

Will these great expectations be realized? 
I can’t guarantee it, but it is quite possible 
that they will be fulfilled. I do know that 
most traffic forecasts in the past have under- 
estimated the actual gains. And past per- 
formances have been achieved with a poten- 
tial passenger pool which has in a large 
part been either indifferent or antagonistic 
to travel by air—about 97% of the people of 
the world and 75% of the U.S. population. 

Now, as the generations shift their places 
on the stage, flying is becoming more of a 
convenience and necessity and less of an 
adventure. Within the next ten years, al- 
most half of this country’s population will 
be in the under-thirty group that has grown 
up with the age of air travel. This rising 
generation and their successors will consider 
the skies a part of their natural world. 

This same universal acceptance of air 
transportation will have a dramatic effect on 
the movement of things around the world. 
By shortening the pipeline between the 
manufacturer and his market, by moving the 
field and the factory to within a few hours 
of any consumer any place on earth, air 
freight will in a large measure eliminate the 
dead-area storage space, the warehouse and 
the costly, non-productive inventory system 
which has plagued trade and business for 
so long. It may well revolutionize the 
logistics of commerce. 

The prospective growth rates of air trans- 
portation are but one measure of its promise 
for the future. For in addition to the quanti- 
tative jump in air travel and cargo lift, there 
will be qualitative advances which will in 
many ways change the very character of 
man’s movement across and around the 
earth, 

I would like to comment briefly on these 
coming developments as I see them. I will 
limit myself to the vehicles involved in the 
probable order of their appearance during 
the next decade or so. This method will, I 
think, illuminate some of the problems in- 
volved and that, in turn, will bring us to the 
people who must solve these problems. 

For purposes of illustration I ask you to 
visualize a stack of about a dozen black 
checkers. I will take this stack and lay it 
horizontally before us. This row of black 
pieces represents the various types of jet 
aircraft in service today. 

At my left we have the twin-engine jets or 
prop-jets which service the medium-haul 
routes of anything from, say 100 to 1000 
miles. Then, moving to the right, we have 
the tri-jets which serve the slightly longer 
medium-haul trips up to 1500 miles and 
many of the more densely traveled shorter 
routes, 

Further to the right, we have the various 
four-engine jets which in general serve the 
longer routes of from 500 to 5,000 miles. And 
finally, at far right, we have a black check- 
erman which represents the so-called 
stretched jets which are now being in- 
troduced on some of the more heavily 
traveled long haul routes. 

These divisions by route length and plane 
type are of course, simply an approximation, 
for there is considerable intermixing of types 
over various routes—so that you may find 
yourself on a four-engine jet if you are 
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traveling between Washington and New 
York. 

Also, at the left end of the line we ought 
to have a black piece representing the busi- 
ness jets, which do a great deal of flying 
over the medium-length routes. And, per- 
haps, another black piece to indicate the 
small plane taxi and commuter services and 
the VSTOL aircraft—short take-off and land- 
ing planes and helicopters—which are now 
providing service on short-haul routes 
around certain urban hubs. These short haul 
aircraft are, however, but the first swallows 
of a coming summer. 

Now let's see what will be flying. For this 
we will use our red pieces. 

First, we'll take a red checker and add it 
to the right end of our line of black pleces. 
This is the 747 Superjet, which Pan Am 
will first introduce over its long haul, high 
density routes during the latter months of 
1969. The Superjet is the first of a new gen- 
eration of advanced technology aircraft. 
Though capable of carrying 490 passengers, 
its planned configuration will provide for 
365 travelers in two classes. The 747 will fly 
them faster, higher, more comfortably, more 
economically and with more safety and re- 
liability than any existing aircraft. It will 
be a great stride forward from every point 
of view. 

We will place our next red piece in about 
the middle of the black pieces, because it is 
a medium-haul aircraft. This is the so-called 
Airbus, a high-capacity, three-jet cousin of 
the Superjet. The Airbus, due in 1971, will 
fiy, like the Superjet, at just under the speed 
of sound, It will carry about 250 passengers 
and its direct operating costs, again like the 
Superjet, should be about one-fourth less per 
passenger mile than existing jet aircraft. 

Our third red piece goes on the long-haul 
end of the line. This is the Concorde super- 
sonic, which hopefully will enter commercial 
service during the summer of 1971. The Con- 
corde will carry about 120 passengers and 
will fly about twice the speed of sound. 

The next red piece is placed beside the 
Concorde on the long-haul end of our row. 
This will be the Boeing SST. The American 
supersonic should be flying commercially in 
1976 and it will carry about 300 passengers 
at 1780 miles per hour, which is almost three 
times the speed of sound at cruise altitudes, 
Engines-on to engines-off, this would put 
London about 2 hours and 50 minutes from 
New York. 

By 1975 we may be thinking seriously 
about hypersonic aircraft, which at eight 
times the speed of sound could make the trip 
between New York and San Francisco in less 
than an hour. The hypersonic plane is tech- 
nically feasible, but whether it is economic- 
ally valid depends in a large measure upon 
what we do at the other end of our trans- 
portation spectrum—the short-haul sector. 
‘The cost of getting to Europe in an hour 
could hardly be justified if it took you three 
hours to travel the few miles to and from the 
airports. 

An even more serious contender for our 
attention on the long-haul routes by 1980 
will probably be the nuclear powered air- 
plane. This would be a mass transportation 
vehicle which would weigh more than 500 
tons and carry a thousand or more passen- 
gers intercontinentally at subsonic speeds at 
substantially reduced fares. 

These red pieces, the long-haul planes to 
come, will be accompanied by sweeping 
changes in the operating environment of air 
transportation. Some of these advances are 
very close to operational status. Push-button 
navigation, in which a self-contained inertial 
guidance system guides the plane to its 
destination without any outside communica- 
tion or control will be introduced in our 
‘Superjets. 

Automated, all-weather landings have 
‘been made and will be standard procedure 
within the next few years. Devices for graph- 
deally indicating the position of a plane 
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on the airlanes and improved, identifying 
radar are available. Some airports are being 
prepared for the new generation of aircraft 
and in some areas the problem of airport 
access is at last receiving attention. 

This brings us to the other end of our row 
of black checkers—the relatively undeveloped 
area of short haul air transportation. This 
field includes airport access by air, city-cen- 
ter to city-center air links in such metropol- 
itan aglomerations as Boswash, Chipitts and 
Sansan and the middle-American nexus of 
cities of which Kansas City is a member and, 
perhaps, even, suburb-to-city commuting by 
helibuses. 

In many cases, the vehicles for such serv- 
ices are already in prototype form. Tech- 
nological improvements in helicopter design, 
now in the planning or hardware stage, are 
going to make this vehicle one of the most 
useful transportation machines ever devised. 
The rigid rotor, compound helicopter of the 
late 1970's could well carry up to 100 pas- 
sengers at speeds of several hundred miles 
per hours, plus vertical ascent and landing, 
at a cost comparable to our present surface 
bus and taxi fares. These helibuses could 
operate between city center terminals, air- 
ports, suburban developments and industrial 
parks. 

The short-landing-and-takeoff Stolplane or 
Metroplane, utilizing small stolports on the 
periphery of city centers, will provide alter- 
native service on routes up to several hun- 
dred miles. 

The mirror of the future is still cloudy 
in the area of short-haul air transportation. 
This is primarily because, in addition to the 
technological challenges now being faced, 
there are also economic and social problems 
to be solved. The new transportation 
machines will change the whole character of 
urban development. New approaches to prob- 
lems, new solutions and a new fabric of co- 
operation knitting together the citizen, the 
financial community, the local government 
and the transportation industry are de- 
manded. Modern urban living must be phased 
into the potential of the new machines and 
their supporting systems. 

We are talking about people, for people 
and not machines solve problems. 

The scheduled airlines in this country 
now have about 285,000 people on their pay- 
rolls. The employment growth rate is cur- 
rently running about 35,000 additional em- 
ployees a year. Within ten years, I would 
guess that this rate will have doubled. The 
aircraft manufacturing sector of the industry 
now has 838,000 workers, plus another 671,000 
employed on aerospace projects. 

Mr. Bakke will undoubtedly give you a 
more comprehensive evaluation of these em- 
ployment figures and their projections. The 
point I want to make is that there is now a 
considerable army of well over a million 
workers directly employed by the air trans- 
portation industry. If we included all the 
suppliers and subcontractors and the sup- 
porting services such as airports, air traffic 
control and the communications facilities 
involved, the economic significance of our 
airborne transportation system would be 
most impressive. 

If there is one basic characteristic that 
typifies the working environment of the air 
transportation industry it is the element of 
challenge. This is a pioneering working life 
and it will remain so for the foreseeable 
future. We're still writing the book on how 
to fly man through the air with the greatest 
of ease and I think you can judge from my 
sketch of the future that there are a number 
of exciting chapters to come. We're surfers 
riding a technological wave. 

One result of this pioneering aspect of 
commercial aviation is that the industry has 
built up what is probably the most talented 
and responsible working force on the Ameri- 
can scene. The human price of designing 
and building modern aircraft or running an 
airline is an unremitting demand for perfec- 
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tion over a whole spectrum of skills. And part 
of our reward is a sense of identification 
with one of man’s greatest adventures. When 
we look up into the sky, it is always our 
plane that we see and we are proud that in 
some way, small or large, we helped to get 
it there. 

There is one aspect of this climate of chal- 
lenge which I think should concern all of 
us interested in preparing the way for the 
men and women who are going to inherit 
and develop this great transportation system 
of the future. This is the importance of at- 
tracting the innovative individual, of en- 
couraging the freedom to question, of de- 
veloping the open mind. For the constructive 
sceptic is going to be the leader of tomor- 
row's mobility revolution. 

Air transportation, like any other develop- 
ing human activity, has either inherited or 
acquired a number of stereotypes on the way 
up. These cookie-cutter attitudes must be 
jettisoned. We have also, recently, nurtured 
some problems which are quite new to both 
society and the industry. Both the old and 
the new will yield to minds trained and ready 
to challenge the obvious, the apparently 
proven and the improbable. 

These problems fall into four general cate- 
gories—the technological, the operational, 
the organizational and the social. Some are 
more apparent than others. Some are subject 
to illusory solutions—we just think we know 
the answers. Many of them will still be there, 
bright and shining, to greet the next genera- 
tion of air transportation planners. 

Let me give you a few examples. In the 
technological field there is the question of 
the nature of the beast. Who said that an 
airplane had to look like a bird? Nature? 
But Nature never devised a jet engine, with 
the exception of a very rudimentary form in 
certain sea creatures. 

And again, why wheels? The wheel is an 
ingenious device, but its use on a 500 ton 
vehicle dropping out of the sky at several 
hundred miles per hour is surely not an ideal 
answer to the landing problem. In short, I 
am sure that wingless, wheelless lifting bodies 
for routine flight will be evolved in the com- 
ing years. 

In the operational category, some inquir- 
ing mind will wonder why travelers should 
be incommunicado during flight. We are de- 
vising the world’s most sophisticated com- 
munication system to control our planes in 
flight—why can't we use this to allow pas- 
sengers to keep in touch with the world they 
are traversing? 

And then we have the ticket, that inherit- 
ance from surface travel when a man in a 
green eyeshade wrote endlessly on a small slip 
of paper while you shifted from foot to foot. 
Why can't we declare ourselves passengers 
by pushing a button? 

In the organizational field, air transporta- 
tion must devise a system of total transporta- 
tion which carries the traveler from door to 
door. We must find a way to carry our cus- 
tomers across the gaps now inherent in inter- 
modal travel. We must question the old way, 
which forces a traveler to spend an hour cov- 
ering the first ten miles of his trip in order 
to reach a vehicle which will carry him 600 
miles during the second hour. Here, again, we 
must jettison outmoded patterns which were 
accepted as good enough for yesterday. 

Some of the greatest challenges in the field 
of air transportation lie in its relationship 
with its social environment. The vast impact 
air travel has on our public decision-making 
processes is just beginning to be felt. On a 
local government level, the airborne vehicles 
in our future will call for judgements, con- 
structive action and often public funding in 
such areas as airports, terminals, airport ac- 
cess facilities, noise and air pollution control 
and building short haul air transport systems 
de novo. 

Some idea of the scale to be expected in 
such short haul operations is suggested by 
J. T. Dyment, Air Canada’s Chief Engineer in 
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a recent American Aviation article. He has 
calculated that a city center terminal for 
VTOL aircraft in mid-town Manhattan would 
require 40 acres of floor area and handle five 
million passengers a year, with forty or more 
vertical landings and takeoffs per hour during 
peak travel periods. 

The problem of providing such facilities, 
of bringing our urban living and working 
patterns into phase with this new travel me- 
dium is part of the great overriding question 
which our successors, these young people we 
want to guide, must answer. It is, simply: 
How can air transportation best serve society? 

The answer will take imagination, the 
courage to question, the alertness of a new 
look and an open mind. The young person 
who can combine these qualities will have our 
transportation future in his hands. 


LET’S START A REVOLUTION 


HON. RICHARD D. McCARTHY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1968 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, in the 
sophisticated sixties, patriotism may 
seem somewhat corny to some people. 
But the American flag still holds a spe- 
cial place in the hearts of all Americans. 

The Courier Express in Bufalo, N.Y., 
has done an outstanding service to our 
community by offering flags for sale to 
fly on national holidays. This practice, 
which used to be widespread, has de- 
clined in recent years. The Courier Ex- 
press, by making this offer, enables 
Americans who still wish to fly the flag 
to do so. I believe inore newspapers 
throughout the country could follow the 
example set by the Courier Express and 
make this type of offer to their commu- 
nities. Then, we could visibly demon- 
strate the durability of our flag, our Na- 
tion, and our belief in the values that this 
Nation was founded on. The text of the 
oner made by the Courier Express fol- 

ows: 


Ler’s, START A REVOLUTION 


Let's all of us who love America start our 
own revolution . and as our substitute for 
marching and obstructing and lawless 
demonstrating let’s make our exhibition a 
phalanx of flags on every home in town on 
every national holiday. 

With these flags we say, “We love our coun- 
try.” It’s as simple as that. 

Fly Old Glory on your home on these great 
National holidays: Loyalty Day, May 1; Armed 
Forces Day, May 3; Memorial Day, May 30; 
Flag Day, June 14; Independence Day, July 4. 

We offer this fine home flag set as a pa- 
triotic public service. 

We believe every home in the eight coun- 
ties should fiy the flag on our national holi- 
days. We also believe more homes would fly 
the flag if more people knew where to get 
one. Failure to fly the flag, it has been found, 
is not due to any lack of patriotism on the 
part of Americans who love Old Glory as 
much today as Americans did when the Spirit 
of 76 was first born. Because of this we make 
this fine flag set available to you. We also 
include for the convience of those who can- 
not come in for flag sets, an order form which 
will bring a set to you by parcel cost, if you 
wish. Fly the flag on important national holi- 
days to come 

Mail or bring coupon to the Courier Ex- 
press. 

COURIER EXPRESS FLAG SET 

50 star United States Flag: $3.00, if picked 
up at the Courier-Express, Cost of flag $2.88— 
Erie County Sales Tax 12c. 
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3x5 Foot Fine Cotton Flag with Double 
Stitched Stripes, Canvas Heading and Brass 
Grommets. 

6-Foot, 2-Piece Staff, Cord Halyard. 

Golden Top Decoration. 

Heavy Cast 2-Way Permanent Metal Socket 
with 3 Mounting Screws, Mounting Instruc- 
tions. 

Flag History and Etiquette Folder in Full 
Color. 

Self-Storage, Heavy Corrugated Mailer Kit. 

Add 50c on mail orders for handling & 
postage. 

“FLAGS” 
Buffalo Courier-Express, 
785 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y.: 

Enclosed is O check U money order, 

Please send Flag Set (s) at $3.00 per set. 
For mail orders add 50c per kit for postage 
and handling. (Make Check or M.O. payable 
to Courier-Express) 

Name 


Cit: State Zip__--- 
Please allow 6 days for delivery. 


AMERICAN LEGION RESOLUTION ON 
THE U.S. S. “PUEBLO” 


HON. ED REINECKE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1968 


Mr. REINECKE. Mr. Speaker, 3 
months have now passed since the un- 
lawful seizure of the U.S.S. Pueblo by 
the North Korean Communists. The sur- 
viving 82 crew members remain in North 
Korean prisons with, undoubtedly, 
dwindling hopes of an early release. 
Numerous meetings have taken place be- 
tween American and North Korean offi- 
cials at Panmunjom, but these have been 
to no avail as the Communists continue 
to demand that the United States admit 
that the ship intruded into North Korean 
waters and apologize to the Pyongyang 
regime. 

With the passage of time, the press 
has given less and less attention to the 
plight of the Pueblo’s crew, but this un- 
doubtedly does not refiect the concern 
still held by millions of Americans. This 
concern was reflected recently in the res- 
olution adopted by the American Legion, 
Department of California, at the meeting 
of its executive committee on March 23- 
24. It calls on the U.S. Government to 
exert all possible pressure and take all 
steps necessary to obtain the freedom of 
the crew. 

There being no objection, I include this 
resolution in the RECORD: 

RESOLUTION: IMMEDIATE STEPS BE TAKEN BY 
U.S. GOVERNMENT To RESCUE “PUEBLO” AND 
Irs CREW 
Whereas, the U.S.S. Pueblo was seized on 

the high seas by the government of the Re- 

public of North Korea, and 

Whereas, this seizure constituted an act 
of piracy on the part of North Korea, and 

Whereas, it is now more than 60 days since 
North Korea confiscated the U.S.S. Pueblo 
and its crew of 82 men, and 

Whereas, the Administration at Washing- 
ton has been evasive and apathetic concern- 
ing its efforts in bringing about the release 
of said crew, and 

Whereas, each day that no word of the re- 
lease of said crew is forthcoming, the fam- 
ilies of said crew sustain continued anguish 
and great mental concern, and 

Whereas, we, in The American Legion feel 
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that the crew of the U.S.S. Pueblo should 
have the same high consideration that we 
received as members of the armed forces dur- 
ing World War I, World War II, the Korean 
War, and Viet Nam conflict, and 

Whereas, the Government of the United 
States of America has failed to lend aid to 
pilots who have been forced down in inter- 
national waters off the coasts of hostile 
countries. 

Now, therefore, be it resolved that the De- 
partment Executive Committee in regular 
meeting assembled in Modesto, California, on 
March 23-24, 1968, does hereby go on record 
as urging that the Government of the United 
States exert all pressure possible and take 
all steps necessary to obtain the freedom of 
the crew of the U.S.S. Pueblo and members 
of the armed forces who are disabled in in- 
ternational waters off the coasts of hostile 
country, and for the return of the U.S.S. 
Pueblo, and 

Be it further resolved that the Depart- 
ment Commander and Adjutant forward to 
the President of the United States a telegram 
on behalf of the Legionnaires of California 
urging him to take immediate action to ac- 
complish the foregoing, and 

Be it further resolved that copies of this 
resolution be forwarded by the Department 
Adjutant to all members of Congress and 
Senators from California. 

The above resolution was adopted by the 
American Legion, Department of California, 
in executive committee assembled in Mo- 
desto, California, March 23-24, 1968. 


POLAND'S CONSTITUTION DAY 
HON. GEORGE H. FALLON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1968 


Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, on May 3, 
1791, the nation of Poland, long held in 
the grip of fear from the threatening 
postures of its two neighbors, Prussia 
and Russia, proclaimed its Constitution 
after the reform-minded King Stanislas 
read to the Diet the new law of the land. 
Poland was one of the first of the Euro- 
pean nations to realize the blessings of 
the equality and liberty that sprang from 
the revolutions of France and the United 
States. The Poles were farsighted and 
knew that their nation should and would 
be a leader in the granting of freedom 
for the peoples of the world. Poland had 
long been subjected to the domination 
of stronger nations and therefore knew 
the value of liberty. 

But the new Constitution of Poland 
and the new vigor of the freedom-loving 
Polish people was shortlived. Authori- 
tarian rulers in Eastern Europe could 
not abide a democracy in their midst be- 
cause they feared that the ideas of liberty 
would spread to their own peoples and 
inspire demands for freedom. Russia was 
the first to move against Poland, fol- 
lowed by the Prussians and the Aus- 
trians, who divided the country of Poland 
among themselves and ended democracy 
in the land. The Constitution of 1791 was 
erased, but the remembrance of freedom 
could never be removed from the hearts 
of the Polish peoples. Poland and the 
free world await the day when once again 
the modern version of the Constitution 
will again be proclaimed and the Polish 
nation can number themselves among 
the free nations of the world. 


On the anniversary of Polish Constitu- 
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tion Day, we extend our congratulations 
to the friends of free Poland and reaffirm 
our conviction that democracy has not 
been permanently extinguished in that 
brave land. 


RESOLUTION BY METROPOLITAN 
AREA COUNCIL OF VETERANS’ OR- 
GANIZATIONS 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1968 


Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, when the so-called poor peo- 
ple’s march on Washington was sched- 
uled for early April, the Metropolitan 
Area Council of Veterans’ Organizations 
at their annual meeting on Friday, 
March 29, 1968, unanimously adopted the 
following resolution, which I commend 
to all who read this Recor for thought- 
ful consideration. The convictions ex- 
pressed by this patriotic group on March 
29 are even more appropriate today in 
light of the nationwide death and de- 
struction which followed the assassina- 
tion of Martin Luther King. The resolu- 
tion reads as follows: 

RESOLUTION 

Whereas, The Metropolitan Area Council 
of Veterans Organizations for the past twen- 
ty years, as the responsible spokesman for 
all veterans’ groups in the Washington 
Metropolitan Area, have steadfastly urged 
upon all citizens of the area, respect for law 
and order, and the Council re-states em- 
phatically that for every individual right and 
privilege our citizens enjoy, each citizen has 
a corresponding duty and responsibility to 
respect the rights of others in every situation, 
and 

Whereas, Never in the course of American 
history have “Marches on Washington” re- 
sulted in anything but public disorder, 
chaos, riot and in many cases bloodshed; 
most notable in such tragic overtones was 
that of the Bonus Marchers in the 1930's, 
and 

Whereas, As veterans who have served the 
Nation in time of National emergency and 
war, we fully realize the havoc and misery 
that violence and armed disorder brings upon 
the innocent citizens of any community, 
in any land, and 

Whereas, So-called “Peace Marches,” 
“Non-Violent Marches” and Civil Rights 
demonstrations have in the past caused vio- 
lent reactions, so that any positive results 
were far outweighed by adverse and retro- 
gressive results, and 

Whereas, Such a march would provide the 
desired vehicle and opportunity for ex- 
tremist and radical elements to accomplish 
their publicly announced desire of creating 
a riot in Washington far worse than those ex- 
perienced in Watts, Newark, Detroit, and 
other cities, and 

Whereas, The course of recent events raises 
a serious question in the minds of Council 
members as to the sound judgment, and 
what is worse, the sincerity and true intent 
of those leaders, whom the increasing trend 
toward violence and civil disorders, have 
raised to the forefront of the Civil Rights 
leadership, and 

Whereas, The accomplishments and real 
advances in the field of Civil Rights and in- 
dividual freedom, which have been recorded 
in the past ten years, have been greater and 
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have improved the individual lives of more 
citizens with honest grievances and just com- 
plaints than have been achieved in the pre- 
vious 100 years, due in part to the Federal 
Courts favorable decisions involving minor- 
ity group complaints, and 

Whereas, This real and lasting progress has 
been made within the framework of law and 
order, and (until recently) through due proc- 
ess and respect for the rights of others, the 
Council views the increasing resort to vio- 
lence, destruction of property, attempts to 
paralyze the machinery of Government at 
every level with alarm because no positive 
advance of the case of Civil Rights can result 
therefrom, and 

Whereas, The Metropolitan Area Council 
of Veterans Organizations recognize and ap- 
prove the right of all Americans to be heard 
in matters affecting them, we strongly urge 
recognition of the reciprocal rights of the 
citizens and residents of the Metropolitan 
Area of D.C., to enjoy their lives and to pur- 
sue their daily affairs, free from the threat 
of the disruption of local Government func- 
tions, transportation, education and medical 
services, and the destruction of their prop- 
erty and businesses, and 

Whereas, The United States of America is 
a Government based on laws and not of men, 
and provide time tested due progress for 
change without resort to mass protests or 
civil disobedience or violence which destroys 
all laws, 

Now, therefore, be it resolved, That the 
Metropolitan area Council of Veterans Or- 
ganizations strongly urges the cancellation 
of the proposed forthcoming “Poor People's 
March on Washington, and 

Be it further resolved, That since all ap- 
propriate elements of Government have an 
absolute duty to provide any and all neces- 
sary measures for the protection and secu- 
rity of all the citizens and residents of this 
area and to insure the continuity of the life 
and business of the area without deliberate 
and violent interruption, that it is the addi- 
tional urgent request of the Council that the 
President of the United States, the leaders of 
the United States Congress, responsible offi- 
cials of the District of Columbia and all duly 
constituted law enforcement agencies, to 
immediately take all necessary steps to pre- 
vent or deny authorization for any “Poor 
People’s March on Washington,” at anytime. 


Mr. Speaker, in spite of pleas from re- 
sponsible men of good will throughout 
our Nation, the SCLC seems determined 
to disrupt the Nation’s Capital with this 
demonstration. I welcome this opportu- 
nity to add one more plea against this 
misguided effort, and to again urge, as I 
have on many occasions in the past, that 
the responsible members of this admin- 
istration take immediate steps to stop 
it as it starts. 


THE 20TH ANNIVERSARY OF 
ISRAEL 


HON. RICHARD D. McCARTHY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1968 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, May 2, 
1968, marked the 20th anniversary of the 
establishment of the State of Israel. Dur- 
ing these difficult and momentous years, 
the Israel people carved a civilized, cul- 
tured, and progressive nation out of a 
barren desert. They have been forced to 
spend a gigantic amount of money on 
defense and military expenditures in 
order to defend their very right to exist. 
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Yet, the nation of Israel engaged in a 
farfiung program of assistance to other 
developing nations, especially Africa and 
Latin America. 

It has given refuge and homes to over 
1,250,000 refugees and immigrants, and 
has established and strengthened demo- 
cratic institutions to serve the causes of 
freedom and justice. 

This is a truly remarkable and miracu- 
lous record. On this occasion, I would 
like to extend my heartiest congratula- 
tions to the wonderful and brave people 
of Israel. They truly have a nation to be 
proud of. I wish them continued prog- 
ress, security, and peace. And may the 
next 20 years be filled with this same 
progress and promise for all its citizens. 


TWENTY YEARS AGO TODAY 


HON. ROBERT N. GIAIMO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 2, 1968 


Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, 20 years 
ago today the modern State of Israel 
came into existence. The Jewish patriots’ 
declaration of independence marked the 
official reestablishment of a proud and 
ancient people to their historic homeland 
and the opening of a place of refuge for 
millions of the homeless and the op- 
pressed. 

Mr. Speaker, the State of Israel now 
stands as an equal among nations and as 
a bulwark of parliamentary government 
and civil liberties in an area of the world 
where all too often the political pendu- 
lum swings from privileged sheikhs and 
monarchs to military or single-party dic- 
tatorship. 

I am pointing this out today, because 
all too often I think we envision the Is- 
rael position in the Middle East in terms 
of their material success. This is not to 
belittle the facts of their economic and 
technological achievements, nor can we 
ignore the admirable manner in which 
they have responded when they have 
been forced to defend themselves. But 
Israel’s greatest glory has come from a 
triumph of spirit. 

Our own Founding Fathers found in- 
spiration in the biblical account of the 
struggle of the ancient Hebrew people 
against the pharaoh’s tyranny, and a 
number of Jewish holidays have tradi- 
tionally been festivals of freedom. In 
fact, Benjamin Franklin submitted a de- 
sign for the first Great Seal of the United 
States in which the scene depicted was of 
the parting of the Red Sea during the 
exodus. It bore the inscription: ‘“Rebel- 
lion To Tyrants Is Obedience to God.” 

Israel lives up to that dictum, and in 
terms of sheer ideological affinity, Ameri- 
can idealism has no better friend in the 
Middle East, or in the world. The parlia- 
mentary system of government has flow- 
ered in the Israel sun, and the political 
rights of Arabs, indigenous Druze, and 
the rest of the population of the State 
have been respected. The people have 
prospered. 

Israel political success has even been 
so great as to be grudgingly recognized, 
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albeit informally in the Arab world. I 
remember the time a moderate Lebanese 
journalist said: 

Nasser contemplates a holy war ... with 
one-man, one-vote, the natural growth of 
the Arab population within Israel will make 
them an ever larger voting group. Holy war 
is irrelevant. 


By this statement he meant that the 
State of Israel is as much theirs as their 
fellow Israelis. Perhaps this more than 
any other fact extends the hope that 
Israel will continue to prevail, extending 
by example the benefits of its democ- 
racy to the Arab world. 

But the practical application of Israeli 
idealism is seen in foreign affairs as well. 
Aside from living up to its creative pur- 
pose as a refuge for all Jewish people who 
desire to come and settle, Israel has been 
a messenger of hope, freedom, and prog- 
ress in the underdeveloped world. 

Israel technicians, medical doctors, 
engineers, and defense experts have 
come as secular missionaries to the de- 
veloping world. Israel has sent some 500 
experts to countries in Latin America, 
Asia, and Africa, and nearly 9,000 young 
men have come from these areas on fel- 
lowships to study and share the bene- 
fits of Israeli progress. 

The achievements of the last two dec- 
ades have not come easily, nor have they 
been without their toll in pain. Three 
times this tiny but valiant State has 
faced overwhelming military odds to pre- 
serve its independence. Three times their 
margin of victory has widened. Three 
times the words of the prophet have been 
confirmed: “Let freedom be exalted in 
this land.” 

Let us stand today in full recognition 
of the simplicity and beauty of the 
20th anniversary of Israels state- 
hood. Let us remember that our firm 
commitment to her independence is 
predicated upon a mutually shared sense 
of justice. 

Let us never forget that our own United 
States is the spiritual product of the 
dedication to freedom and independence 
which motivates Israel today. 


POLAND: “WE ARE NOT LOST” 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1968 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, on 
May 3, millions of Americans of Polish 
descent will celebrate the 177th anni- 
versary of the Polish Constitution. 

There will be no open observance of 
the occasion in Poland, forbidden by 
decree of the Communist dictatorship 
which has tyrannized that nation since 
1947. There must be no public reminders 
that the Polish Constitution of 1791 was 
one of the most progressive legislative 
documents of 18th-century Europe, lay- 
ing the groundwork for great individual 
freedoms. 

Those of us who know the indomita- 
ble will of the Polish people know that 
the refrain of their magnificent national 
anthem, “We are not lost,” will be in 
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their hearts May 3. And free men 
throughout the world, particularly in the 
United States, where liberty is each citi- 
zen’s heritage, will join together in the 
prayerful hope that Poland soon will re- 
join the free world to which it properly 
and traditionally belongs. 

On this occasion, as on others when 
I have saluted the steadfast courage of 
the captive nations, I urge the House to 
act immediately on my resolutions, 
House Resolution 73, to create a Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations, and House 
Concurrent Resolution 724, which would 
bring the issue of the captive nations be- 
fore the United Nations. 

We must give more than lipservice to 
these brave people. We must let them 
know that they indeed are not lost. 


THE 177TH ANNIVERSARY OF POL- 
ISH CONSTITUTION DAY 


HON. FRANK ANNUNZIO 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1968 


Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, tomor- 
row, May 3, marks the 177th anniversary 
of Polish Constitution Day. It is indeed 
appropriate for us in the Congress of the 
United States, as Representatives of the 
people, to pause in recognition and com- 
memoration of this great event. 

The Polish Constitution, drafted in 
1791, is an outstanding document and 
stands today as one of the guiding lights 
of European democracy. Many of the 
principles of a free society that we in the 
West hold true today can be found em- 
bodied in this great proclamation. 

It still stands today, 177 years later, as 
a milestone in the struggle of mankind 
to establish representative and democrat- 
ic governments. The Polish Constitution 
upholds the sovereign power and will of 
the people, grants absolute religious 
toleration, and guarantees the full pro- 
tection of law and equal justice for all. 

Hundreds of thousands of Americans 
of Polish descent throughout the United 
States, over 30,000 of whom reside in my 
own Seventh Congressional District of 
Illinois, will pause to observe this signifi- 
cant occasion, for the Polish Constitution 
is a vital symbol of assurance that one 
day Poland will again achieve complete 
freedom and independence. My Polish- 
American colleagues in the Congress 
have contributed much toward sustain- 
ing the hope for a Poland free from Com- 
munist bondage, and I commend them 
for their dedication to this just cause as 
well as for the outstanding patriotic 
service they have rendered to America. 

It gives me great pleasure to join my 
distinguished Polish-American colleagues 
in the Congress, Honorable EDWARD J. 
DERWINSKI, of Illinois, Honorable JOHN 
D. DINGELL, of Michigan, Honorable 
THADDEUS J. DULSKI, of New York, Hon- 
orable Henry HELSTOSKI, of New Jersey, 
Honorable Joun C. KLUCZYNSKI, of Illi- 
nois, Honorable Lucien N. NEDZI, of 
Michigan, Honorable ALVIN E. O’Konsk1, 
of Wisconsin, Honorable Roman C. 
Pucinski, of Illinois, Honorable Dan 
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ROSTENKOWSKI, of Illinois, and Honor- 
able CLEMENT’ J. ZABLOCKI, of Wisconsin, 
in commemoration of Polish Constitution 
Day. 

Poland has given much to the cultural 
development of Europe and America, 
and as a measure of appreciation, I join 
my colleagues in saluting Poland’s pro- 
found contributions and in looking for- 
ward to the day when her people can 
once again live under the principles of 
freedom and democracy embodied in the 
original Polish Constitution. 


ISRAEL CELEBRATES 20TH ANNI- 
VERSARY AS DEMOCRATIC STATE 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1968 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
commemorate the 20th anniversary of 
the rebirth of the great democratic 
State of Israel. 

The past 20 years of hardship and 
development, of progress and setbacks, 
have seen Israel and her people grow to 
the present hardy state of 2.34 million 
which we know today. This has been 
nothing short of a miracle. 

Israel's geographic location alone 
would have been sufficient to deny any 
strong people the fruitful production of 
the land and have been a deterrent to 
any economic development. 

However, because of the perseverance 
of her people, her hardy population has 
seen her economy grow from a gross na- 
tional product of $240 million in 1952 to 
the present rate of $3.43 billion. The 
gross national product—the total of 
goods and services produced within the 
State—has grown at an astounding rate 
of 10 percent per year over the last dec- 
ade. This rate allows a per capita income 
of over $1,000 per year—or, roughly, the 
same rate enjoyed by those living in 
Italy, the Netherlands, and Austria. 
The State of Israel has had virtually no 
natural resources. Water has been trans- 
ported from the Sea of Galilee to the 
Negev. This irrigation program has in- 
creased arable acres from 75,000 in 1948 
to 712,000 today. 

It has not been money which has been 
the lifeblood of Israel and has sustained 
her people. The miracle which is Israel 
has been steadfastness of purpose. The 
spirit with which her people strove dur- 
ing these difficult years assured that 
the flicker of life, which has been the 
dream of all Jewish people throughout 
the world over the past 2,000 years, did 
rekindle a new light of democracy and 
freedom in the Holy Land. 

It is for this reason that so many peo- 
ple of the Jewish faith throughout the 
world have sought for so long to assist in 
the rebuilding of this land. It is the 
restoration of a homestead for many 
Jews who have been mistreated and 
cruelly cast aside by unfriendly nations 
during the past 2,000 years of Jewish 
history. 

This year, 1968, is of particular im- 
portance in the long chronology of these 
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valiant people. It is also a time of remem- 
brance of many thousands of people who 
perished so cruelly in the uprising of the 
Warsaw ghetto. It is also the time of re- 
membrance, as it has been for the many 
years, of those who perished in the 
horror of genocide during World War 
IL It is for these honored dead that Israel 
exists as a monument and a memorial. 

It is time now for all men of good will 
to seek to resolve the problems of the 
Middle East and recognize once and for 
all that Israel—though this State be 
young—is a sovereign State, is a State 
with a vibrant people who will and who 
must survive. 

I firmly believe that Israel is a state 
which wants desperately to have peace 
with its neighbors through just treaties. 
It is a nation of people who wish to see 
the cessation of terrorist activity against 
its border communities. It is a nation of 
people who desire deeply the right to be 
left alone in its internal affairs. It is a 
nation of people who wish to join in a 
true bond of friendship with a plan of 
regional economic development based 
upon sound, binding, and final peace 
treaties. 

On this 20th anniversary of the rebirth 
of the State of Israel, it is my sincere 
hope that headway can be made through 
negotiations toward a final peace. It is 
my hope that the peoples of the Middle 
East can set about the arduous task— 
which Israel has already begun—of mak- 
ing the land fertile and fruitful and de- 
veloping the peoples of each nation to 
their maximum potential for the benefit 
of peace and tranquillity in a land which 
has seen all too much hostility. Nothing 
would be more befitting the Holy Land. 

It is my hope, in this connection, that a 
reasonable policy be set forth, as soon as 
practical, by our country to assure that 
offensive weapons will no longer be 
shipped to those who wish to see Israel 
destroyed. It is folly to assume that any 
weapons which are shipped to such bel- 
ligerents will not be used against Israel 
and against the cause of peace in the 
Middle East. 

Israel presents to the world the essence 
of democracy. The ability of the people 
of this great country to have their 
wishes known through representation in 
the Parliament brings with it the benefit 
of debate and responsive executive gov- 
ernment. 

Israel has, indeed, been the showcase 
for democracy in the Middle East. My 
heartiest best wishes to the people and 
friends of Israel on the occasion of the 
celebration of the 20th anniversary of 
the State of Israel. 


THE “PUEBLO”: HOW LONG, 
MR. PRESIDENT? 


HON. WILLIAM J. SCHERLE 
OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 3, 1968 
Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, this is the 


102d day the U.S.S. Pueblo and her crew 
have been in North Korean hands. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
AN ATMOSPHERE FOR GROWTH 


HON. WENDELL WYATT 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1968 


Mr. WYATT. Mr. Speaker, Omark In- 
dustries, headquartered in Portland, 
Oreg., is a remarkable corporation. Its 
highly able administrators have continu- 
ally developed their company policies 
with a mind for human needs as well as 
sound business practices. 

The farsighted management of Omark 
has blazed a trail for other industries to 
follow in many areas. Policies and opera- 
tions based on the combination of human 
and industrial values have proven their 
worth through Omark’s success and 
amazing growth. 

I have previously inserted a speech by 
Omark’s president John Gray, in which 
he details the need for a corporate em- 
phasis on human values. Today I would 
like to present for my colleagues a speech 
by George W. Derum, group vice presi- 
dent of Omark Industries. Mr. Derum’s 
speech points up the importance of an 
industrial look to the future, and of de- 
veloping, in his words, a “growth atmos- 
phere” in an industry. Here, then, is Mr. 
Derum's excellent speech: 


How Does a Company DEVELOP a GROWTH 
ATMOSPHERE? 


An atmosphere conducive to growth in a 
business organization doesn’t just blow in 
on a favorable wind. Neither can it be de- 
creed by a written statement of policy or by 
& memorandum from the president. 

It is an atmosphere that must be carefully 
developed and continually nurtured. Once 
developed, it must be maintained against a 
number of natural enemies. But the rewards 
are easily worth the effort. 

How do you bring it to a company? 

Well first, I think you've got to keep the 
place air conditioned. That is, the company 
must not only be a comfortable place to 
work; it must also be a place where the stale 
air of status quo, subjectivity, insularity and 
conformity is constantly being dispelled. 
These are the natural enemies of growth. 

This air-conditioned company is much like 
the garden described by John Gardner in his 
Self-Renewal in which “some things are being 
born, other things are flourishing, still other 
things are dying. And the alert manager 
knows which ideas in his growing business 
garden are dying, which are flourishing, and 
which are ready to be born. 

The atmosphere of growth presupposes an 
attitude, or a set of attitudes. These attitudes 
are the same as those found in the better 
university. 

Among the most important of these is the 
attitude of top management toward individ- 
ual freedom. The executive must be given— 
and understand that he has been given—the 
intellectual freedom to unleash his imagina- 
tion so that it may work for the company in 
the laboratory, in the planning councils and 
in the market place. 

The freedom that is given is not, of course, 
license; it is not a freedom that permits 
either individuality or idiosyncrasy to sub- 
vert organizational purpose. It is a disci- 
plined freedom, or, if you will, a self-disci- 
plined freedom. The executive is given re- 
sponsibility and freedom to schedule and 
carry out his work within the limitations 
that are naturally imposed by organiza- 
tional purpose. 

The company run by edict handed down 
in a mailed fist is the exception today. But 
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there are still many that are hobbled by 
petty rules which modern management con- 
cepts have made outdated. No person capable 
of contributing to a company’s growth wants 
to work in a place where achievement is 
made imposible by rules that stifle creativity 
and tempt one to fight the organization 
rather than work for it. 

I read recently of an illustration which I 
think makes the point well. 

A mother and her young daughter were 
walking along a beach when the daughter, 
a teenager who obviously had been thinking 
of her current boyfriend, asked: “Mother, 
how can you make some one keep on liking 
you?” 

The mother paused and thought for a 
moment. Then she reached down and picked 
up two handfuls of dry sand and held the 
hands outstretched to her daughter. One 
hand she closed tightly into a fist, and the 
pressure forced the sand out in streams be- 
tween her fingers. The other she held open, 
the palm cupped upward, and the sand 
remained in the hand. 

“This is the way you hold people,” she 
said, “with an open hand.” 

I think that’s the way, too, that a com- 
pany holds the kind of men that can help 
it grow. 

So, a growth atmosphere requires a healthy 
respect for individual freedom. If you have 
that, then you have set a friendly stage for 
a number of other conditions necessary to the 
atmosphere of growth. 

The self-disciplined freedom, for instance, 
makes possible—or even easy—the constant 
readjustment to changing realities that is 
vital to growth. I don't have to remind you 
of what happens to a business that assumes 
a perpetuity of today’s markets, one that 
ignores changing consumer needs and desires. 

These changing realities often should be 
looked upon as new opportunities that must 
be grasped if one is to grow. To illustrate, 
I'd like to describe something that happened 
in our company, Omark; at Omark we like to 
believe that the atmosphere of growth in 
which we work is one of our most valuable 
assets. 

The most important part of our business 
from its beginning 20 years ago has been the 
manufacture and sale of cutting chain for 
chain saws. Luring this 20 years, the chain 
saw has replaced the axe and the hand saw 
as the basic tool of the lumberjack and the 
pulpwood cutter. We have seen the chain 
saw develop from a cumbersome machine of 
more than a hundred pounds to a handy 
tool of 13 pounds. Its use has become uni- 
versal in the woods and on the farm. 

It would have been tempting for us to 
have reasoned that trees would forever be 
harvested with chain saws that were con- 
stantly being improved and which used our 
Oregon brand of chain, And it might have 
been more comfortable for us if 10 years 
ago we could have brushed aside the first 
talk we heard about the possibility that 
someone would develop a mechanized tree 
harvester which someday would replace the 
chain saw in the woods. 

But we watched closely for several years 
the development of the mechanized har- 
vester and, in time, acquired a patent on one 
of these machines. Still later, Omark pur- 
chased a manufacturing company that could 
produce many of the machine’s components. 

We sold our first tree harvester earlier this 
month. Meanwhile, over the years, we were 
developing new markets for our cutting 
chain. So what might have been considered 
a threat to the major part of our business 
was instead turned into an opportunity. Had 
Omark not had the ability to readjust to 
changing reality, we would today be without 
a new product that surely will make sub- 
stantial contributions to company growth. 

Our machine, by the way, uses an Oregon 
chain to fell the tree and cut it into lengths. 

A growth atmosphere also needs an in- 
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quiring attitude. The inquiring attitude 
places a high premium on the truth—even 
the awful truth. A policy or course of action 
might seem possessed of all the logic when 
management first becomes committed to it. 
But time and changing circumstance might 
prove the logic faulty and might even show 
the commitment was foolish in the first place 
and should be abandoned. This can be diffi- 
cult because there are people involved who, 
with the pride we all possess, have turned 
out to be dead wrong. 

But if there is present that high premium 
on truth, the inquiring manager can say to 
himself, as Cromwell said to the Scottish 
church: “I beseech you .. think it pos- 
sible that you might be mistaken.” This does 
not mean, as Othello says, that we must fol- 
low each change of the moon with fresh 
suspicion. For that is not the inquiring mind 
in action, but the addled mind. 

The inquiring mind is, simply, the open 
mind. 

It keeps the door open to change, even 
bizarre change—or what might at first ap- 
pear to be bizarre change. If I might use 
another illustration from Omark, one of our 
bright young men in corporate development 
once asked himself if there might not be 
money to be made in the manufacture of 
horseshoes. After all, just as most of our 
products, it’s an expendable item with great 
resale capability. And we do have special 
skills in metallurgy. 

The first reaction to such a suggestion 
might be to ask the young man if he hadn’t 
heard of farm tractors. And whatever hap- 
pened to the buggywhip business? Didn't 
he know that almost 10 years ago the De- 
partment of Agriculture stopped keeping re- 
cords on the declining horse population? 

A bizarre idea, if there ever was one. 

But was it, now? 

He was given free rein to pursue his new 
inspiration, and you’d be surprised to know 
what his study finally showed. It was not an 
entirely unfeasible venture. In the affluent 
society, the growth in the number of sad- 
dle horses has been phenomenal. And horse- 
shoes, not difficult to market, have a good 
gross margin. 

To report to you that we did not go into 
the horseshoe business for a number of good 
reasons does not insult this young man’s 
idea at all. Lack of profit potential certainly 
was not one of the reasons. 

In a company operating in a growth atmos- 
phere, nobody has to say what the boss 
wants to hear, because there is present that 
spirit of freedom I mentioned earlier and 
the high premium placed on truth. I think 
this is very important, and if I had to choose 
between a “yes” man for a manager and 
one that questioned me at every turn, I be- 
lieve I would select the latter. 

At Omark, we value objectively and can- 
dor, although admittedly it’s sometimes 
hard to swallow. To help assure that we will 
get this, we have retained outside counsel in 
a number of areas. These counselors serve 
many other clients, and have everything to 
lose and nothing to gain by telling us just 
what we want to hear. 

If your company respects freedom, has the 
ability to change, welcomes the inquiring 
mind, and values candor, it will attract men 
to it who can and will think differently, men 
whose creativity will be reflected in the 
balance sheet. Without these elements, you 
will remain as the trim housekeeper of an 
existing order that always could do better 
with a purgative than with soap. 

Galileo had to fight the theories of physics 
and astronomy held by the established 
church, Mozart the established Italian school 
of music, and Pasteur the entrenched phy- 
sicians of his day. Today in too many com- 
panies, the man who thinks differently, whose 
rebel visions run counter to tradition, has to 
fight the corporate establishment—or get out. 
And many bright young men do just that. 
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When this happens, the company is the 
loser, and if there’s a winner, it’s the com- 
petition. The battles he must fight, if he 
stays, are against stifled communication, to- 
tal power concentrated at the top, protocol, 
Office parochialism, tradition, and the be- 
lief that job descriptions mean just what 
they say and no more. 

I'd like to give you an example of how the 
man who thinks differently can be of im- 
measurable value to an organization. 

One of the largest and purest deposits 
of salt on earth lies hundreds of feet below 
the marshes of southern Louisiana. The first 
attempts to tap this treasure were made in 
the nineteenth century, and were unsuccess- 
ful. Several hundred feet below the surface 
and directly above the salt was a stratum of 
soggy mud a couple of hundred feet thick. 
Each time engineers tried to sink a shaft, 
the sides caved in; it was like trying to dig 
a hole in molasses. There were intermittent 
attempts to reach the salt over a period of 
about 75 years. Then finally, a few years ago, 
a company with an abundance of original 
thinkers decided to put in a shaft and mine 
the rich dome of salt. 

They were successful where others had 
failed because of men who could think 
differently. These men licked the problem 
of the soggy stratum by running refrigera- 
tion pipes through the underground mud, 
freezing it so that it would not collapse, 
digging the shaft through the frozen mud 
and shoring up the walls before thawing 
began. 

That's what might be called “the power of 
different thinking.” 

There was a time when a growing business 
could be run by the seat of the pants, when 
little else than capital and a product or 
service was needed. Education was certainly 
not absolutely necessary to succeed in busi- 
ness. Indeed, the most successful, from the 
standpoint of profit, were the “robber bar- 
ons,” who generally never set foot on a 
campus unless it was to receive an honor in 
return for their largesse. 

But as the modern corporation developed, 
this began to change and more and more 
universities set about the task of educating 
men for careers in business. Now today, the 
business school is the training ground for 
the executives of tomorrow. 

But I wonder if the business school is 
turning out the complete man that tomor- 
row’s corporation will need. 

Galbraith has said that in the first 50 
years of this century, business was heavily 
oriented to production. He added that the 
second half of the twentieth century is 
seeing a shift to an environmental orienta- 
tion. This means that business will be con- 
cerning itself increasingly with such matters 
as, say, beauty and the cultural enrichment 
of life. 

Yet, even the best of the business schools 
do not prepare their students for this com- 
ing concern. A man can get a graduate 
degree in business who has never heard of 
Carlyle and who wouldn’t know a Cellini 
from a cello. 

A very bright and competent young MB. A. 
told me recently, with some regret, that, in 
picking up his two degrees, he had had the 
opportunity to take one elective course that 
was non-technical and non-business, and 
that this gave him a single undergraduate 
semester of Shakespeare. 

Should you think that I'm departing from 
my text, let me assure you that I am not. I 
am suggesting that one of perhaps the least 
obvious, but nevertheless necessary, elements 
of a growth atmosphere is the manager who 
is the complete man. And I think this will 
become more the case with the passage of 
time as business, in Galbraith’s words, be- 
comes more environment oriented. 

The complete man can be a graduate of a 
business or engineering school. But if he is, 
he was not made so on the campus. To be- 
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come the complete man, one must have had 
at least a modicum of exposure to, and ap- 
preciation of, the humanities. And if he’s 
the product of a business school, it’s likely 
that his exposure will have been voluntary. 

I am not suggesting that this appreciation 
is manifested by a thousand-dollar contribu- 
tion to the local symphony orchestra. You 
don't have to understand Bach to do this. 

Walter Guzzardi writes that “the study of 
humanities in the end is the study of hu- 
manity, the study of people [and] young ex- 
ecutives, technically educated or not, must 
cope constantly with people.” Then Guz- 
zardi goes on to quote Joseph Wilson of 
Xerox as saying: “Businessmen must be in- 
volved with the humanities ... the capacity 
to communicate, to persuade, to inspire are 
among the most important attributes a busi- 
nessman can have. I don’t know where you 
get that capacity except from the humani- 
ties. If profit alone were the objective, we 
could get that by shooting dice. But in ren- 
dering a service,” Wilson continues, “you 
inspire people with ideals, you articulate the 
effort so that it runs smoothly. You must 
have a sense of duty. I don’t know where 
you get that, either, if not from the humani- 
ties.” 

I believe Mr. Wilson is talking about the 
kind of man who is equally familiar with 
Disraeli, Dvorak, Dos Passos and Durocher. 

This executive who is the complete man 
understands the forces of the environment 
around him and the history behind him that 
have continuing influence upon his business. 
And with this understanding he is thus en- 
abled to deal effectively with these influ- 
ences. 

How well, for instance, is he prepared to 
cope with a labor negotiator if he does not 
understand the aspirations of the produc- 
tion worker and the middle class society in 
which he lives? If he doesn’t know history 
and politics, how well will he understand the 
increasing role of government in business— 
or business in government? 

So these, I believe, are the essential ingredi- 
ents of a growth atmosphere: Freedom, flex- 
ibility, objectivity, candor, the inquiring 
mind and an understanding of the environ- 
ment in which business operates. 

Few, if any businesses—even the best com- 
panies—possess all these attributes to the 
fullest degree. It is also likely that in the 
best of companies at any given time or in 
any given situation one or more of these 
elements will not be found at all. However, 
I believe that these are the generally per- 
vading attitudes of the company that oper- 
ates in a growth atmosphere. 

The companies that survive the continual 
stress and the daily challenge of the mid- 
century will be those that determine to de- 
velop and maintain their own growth at- 
mosphere. 

In today’s large corporations, most of the 
top executives are men in their late fifties or 
sixties. Their formative years were spent in a 
world in which the father was much more of 
an authoritarian figure than he is today, 
and in which the most common business or- 
ganization was the small company with its 
single “boss” invested with singular author- 
ity. Their society did indeed change, but the 
changes were more gradual, often more pre- 
dictable, and certainly less traumatic than 
the changes that continually assault today’s 
society. It is natural that this background of 
experience to a large extent colors their 
thinking today. 

On the other hand, the young executive 
now, and those the future will produce, were 
and will be molded by an altogether differ- 
ent experience and environment. The father 
has been dethroned and the Big Boss largely 
replaced by the professional team. Social 
and technological change is a part of his 
daily existence, and that change often has 
tremendous impact on his life and his busi- 
ness. 
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He no longer seeks the job that only offers 
financial reward. He is a man who sees the 
corporation as a vehicle for his own creative 
bent. He is a change maker, and he wants to 
improve the world about him as well as 
himself. 

This young executive is not going to bring 
his talents to an organization that offers him 
scant opportunity for creating, changing, 
improving. He will, instead, go to the com- 
pany that nurtures the growth atmosphere, 
where that air conditioner I mentioned earlier 
is constantly removing the stale air of status 
quo, subjectivity, insularity and conformity. 

Because that’s where the action is. 


HON. BOB RICH 


HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 30, 1968 


Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, I join 
with my colleagues in expressing my 
deep feeling of personal loss on the pass- 
ing of my dear friend and former col- 
league, Bob Rich. He was one of the 
first men that I came to know well after 
I came to Congress in 1949. It did not 
take long for me to learn that he was 
a great man and an outstanding Chris- 
tian gentleman. 

We were able to be together on the 
golf course quite frequently and, as our 
distinguished majority leader has stated, 
for one who was so frugal in the use of 
Federal funds, no one could have been 
more generous with his own personal 
funds. 

Certainly he never left anyone in 
doubt as to where he stood on issues. 
He demonstrated unusual political cour- 
age and he stood by his position regard- 
less of the consequences. 

I remember on one occasion that he 
was opposed to a certain bill and the late 
former Representative from New York, 
Vito Marcantonio, was also opposed to 
the bill, although for entirely different 
reasons. Mr. Marcantonio delivered a 
very strong speech against the bill, giv- 
ing reasons for his opposition that were 
completely foreign to Bob Rich’s line of 
thinking. 

The Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House next recognized the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania to speak 
in opposition to the bill. It was not an 
easy thing for him to follow Mr. Marcan- 
tonio and also speak against the bill, but 
I recall now how dignified he looked and 
the quiet that came over the Chamber as 
he walked down the center aisle to the 
well to address the House. You could just 
feel the respect that Members of all po- 
litical philosophies had for this great 
American, because they knew the cour- 
age it took for him to join with Mr. 
Marcantonio on any bill, and they hon- 
ored him for that courage. It was beside 
the point that the bill passed. The facts 
were that Bob Rich characteristically 
kept his conscience clear and let the 
membership know how he felt and why. 

I shall long cherish the memory of the 
wonderful times we had together. Wher- 
ever he went he seemed to radiate » 
great personal warmth and cheerful- 
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ness. We missed him in the Halls of 
Congress when he retired. No longer did 
we hear the resounding cry, “Where are 
you going to get the money?” And on the 
fairways of Burning Tree where we met 
so often, and where he returned to visit 
from time to time, we shall greatly miss 
his resounding cry, “Shelbyville is it.” 

My deepest sympathy goes to his won- 
derful wife and family in their great 
loss. 


TRISH IMMIGRATION PROBLEMS 
MUST BE RESOLVED 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 30, 1968 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, the prob- 
lem of the impact of the 1965 amend- 
ments to the Immigration Act is a very 
real one which urgently requires the 
close attention of the Congress. 

It is of utmost importance, in my 
humble judgment, that we join to amend 
and clarify the amendments to this act 
to eliminate certain injustices and dis- 
balances which have resulted to a num- 
ber of friendly foreign nations by the 
operation of this legislation. 

I am deeply concerned and greatly 
disturbed by the way the new immigra- 
tion laws are working out with respect 
to Ireland and some other nations, I ap- 
plaud the objectives of reuniting fam- 
ilies and attracting overseas immigrants 
with needed skills, who can contribute to 
our economy and national life. I have 
been fighting, too, for justice and equity 
in our immigration laws. 

I must admit, however, there are some 
very distressing developments resulting 
from the enactment of the new law. 

Ireland and practically every nation in 
northern Europe has had its quota cut. 

To be sure, that segment of the world 
has given us many outstanding, indus- 
trious, loyal, and faithful Americans, 
who have played a great part in war and 
peace throughout our history, in build- 
ing up our country, sustaining our na- 
tional integrity, strengthening our insti- 
tutions, and fighting to protect it. 

While the number of applicants from 
Ireland has declined in recent years, that 
alone is not a fair gage of the actual 
situation. 

There are reasons for this decrease 
which relate to the very language and 
provisions of the law itself, which make 
it very difficult, particularly for the peo- 
ple of Ireland, to come to this country. 

In very many instances, applicants are 
hard put to find employment and it is 
difficult, if not impossible, to comply with 
the technical provisions of the law de- 
lineating skills, relationships, and other 
requirements. 

There are inordinate delays and in- 
tricate redtape involved in processing 
applicants. 

The conclusion, as far as many coun- 
tries are concerned, is clear—the previ- 
ous law was far more acceptable than 
the present one, which is causing injus- 
tice, inequity, and great disappointment. 

Clearly, Ireland is an example of a 
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country better off under the old law than 
under the new one, and no one can dis- 
pute that fact. There are others too in 
that category. 

If you analyze the whole picture, 
whether intended or otherwise, the pres- 
ent laws distribute the admissions in 
such a way as to change and radically 
revise the character and type of immi- 
grants coming here, and materially and 
drastically alter the cultural patterns 
and delineations of the American society. 

Personally, I do not think this was the 
purpose and intent of the Congress. It 
certainly was not my purpose and intent 
when I supported the bill. 

To the contrary, I believe that Con- 
gress meant to outlaw discrimination 
against those countries, groups, and peo- 
ple who were not given a fair chance, in 
comparison with others, to emigrate to 
this country. 

It may be true that the law helped 
these people, and that is all to the good. 

It is also clear that the laws are hurt- 
ing and working injustices against those 
groups whose fellow countrymen, and 
their descendants, have, for generations 
now, made glorious contributions to our 
country and stand out in our leadership 
and national life. I want to compliment 
the people who joined with the able, dis- 
tinguished gentleman from New York 
Mr. Ryan] and my other distinguished 
colleagues, who recently heard the pres- 
entation of the case for the Irish immi- 
grants which was delivered by Mr. John 
P. Collins, the Very Reverend Donald M. 
O’Callaghan, and my esteemed constitu- 
ent, Mr. Walter O’Leary, the national 
president of the AOH, and my good 
friend, Mr. John J. Devlin, a prominent 
Massachusetts labor leader and public 
figure. 

At this hearing forceful testimony was 
presented in behalf of the Irish case, 
which is to be sure, the case of other 
nations similarly situated. 

Mr. Speaker, I am dismayed that leg- 
islation enacted by the Congress with 
the hope of betterment and the intent 
of rectifying injustices has resulted in 
inflicting greater injustices upon the cit- 
izens of a great nation like Ireland and 
the people of Irish blood and extraction, 
who have for many years labored so 
gloriously for this country and have 
fought its battles in war and peace. The 
blood of Irish-American patriots was 
spilled in every American war. 

Frankly, I believe the immigration law 
must be changed to root out every vestige 
and trace of discrimination against the 
Irish and other nations being denied ac- 
cess to the shores of this country and 
the blessings of America. 

I do not want to belabor the case for 

the Irish, because it speaks for itself. The 
Irish came here in the colonial, the revo- 
lutionary period, when this country was 
being ravaged and oppressed by ruthless 
forces of a great empire from across the 
seas. 
History records the fact that many of 
the soldiers in Washington’s army were 
of Irish blood, and they stood side by 
side with other Americans, fighting des- 
perately, spilling their blood, and giving 
their lives for the cause of freedom in 
our Revolutionary War. 
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Since that time, history is replete with 
Irish achievements and Irish contribu- 
tions in every field which improved and 
strengthened this country in a truly in- 
describable way. 

The pages of history are filled with the 
exploits, glories, sacrifices, and heroisms 
of the Irish and people of Irish blood. 

Americans are well aware of the con- 
tributions of the Irish, and no intelligent 
person can deny or minimize this. 

I say this in no spirit of braggadocio, 
but merely to recite the truth and facts. 

At the same time, I want to urge with 
all my heart that the Irish be given what 
they are entitled to receive—a fair 
chance and a fair shake from the Ameri- 
can Government to come to this country 
and to seek the opportunity to share the 
blessings of our Nation, on a parity with 
others, and that is being denied them un- 
der the current law. 

A number of bills have been prepared 
and submitted to amend the existing 
laws, so as to deal fairly with the Irish 
and other nations. 

In the aggregate, if all were adopted, 
the result would accord justice and 
equality to the Irish. On the other hand, 
this might well add to the current con- 
fusion and this is not necessary to my 
mind. 

I have given this matter careful con- 
sideration and effort for a period of 
time now. I believe that in the first in- 
stance Congress should have adequate 
time to carefully reconsider the law to 
make sure that mistakes heretofore 
made will not be repeated and com- 
pounded, and to eliminate current dis- 
criminations and injustices and accord 
to the Irish and others in a similar sit- 
uation, their fair share of the number 
of people being annually admitted to 
the United States. 

I think the provision that no quota be 
reduced before July 1968 should be ex- 
tended for at least 1 year, and perhaps 
2 more years. 

I think, Mr. Speaker, that this is a 
matter of utmost urgency and requires 
the immediate attention of the House. 

I urge that we move in a deliberative 
way to ameliorate and revise the im- 
migration laws, which are not work- 
ing well, to give the Irish, and others 
like them, their day in court, and accord 
to all peoples fair and equal justice. 

I am happy to commend and congrat- 
ulate all those very zealous, able, dedi- 
cated citizens who gave their time and 
energy to prepare and present their case 
early last month before a group of 
Members of the House. 

I trust, Mr. Speaker, that the great 
Judiciary Subcommittee, under the dis- 
tinguished and able gentleman from 
Ohio, our dear friend [Mr. FEIGHAN], 
will consider this matter as soon as 
possible. 

I think this is the least the Congress 
can do, not only for the Irish abroad, but 
for those in this country whose patriot- 
ism has never faltered. We should leave 
nothing undone that we can do to change 
the inadequate, unjust immigration laws 
n every way necessary to do justice to 
all. 

I want to make it clear that I do not 
question nor do I want to take away or 
decrease, the numbers assigned to the 
citizens of other nations. 
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In the past, and up to the present, I 
have worked most diligently and 
doggedly to assist practically every group 
in this country with its immigration 
problems, and it has been my high privi- 
lege and good fortune to have helped 
thousands and thousands of people of 
every rank, station, nationality, creed, 
and color to come to this country, which, 
historically has been a place of refuge 
from ruthless persecution and barbarous 
tyranny, and it is my purpose to continue 
in every way I can to assist these people. 

It is my hope that this great House 
will soon move to clarify and amend the 
immigration laws to do justice to all, 
especially the Irish who have suffered 
more than other nations from the mal- 
adjustments of this ill-considered law, 
and should be relieved now. 


APPOINTMENTS FROM MICHIGAN’S 
11TH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT 
TO U.S, SERVICE ACADEMIES 


HON. PHILIP E. RUPPE 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 2, 1968 


Mr. RUPPE. Mr. Speaker, I am espe- 
cially pleased to inform you that 13 
young men from Michigan’s llth Con- 
gressional District, which I have the 
honor of representing in the House of 
Representatives, have received appoint- 
ments to the U.S. service academies for 
the 1968 classes. 

My nominations are made on the com- 
petitive system. The 11th Congressional 
District had a total quota of six vacan- 
cies to fill at the Air Force, Military, and 
Naval Academies. Our young men 
did so well in the competition that when 
our llth District vacancies were filled, 
five additional youths were appointed 
under other quotas. In the statewide 
Michigan competition for 12 Merchant 
Marine Academy vacancies, two of our 
boys were appointed. 

Mr. Speaker, it is with pride that I 
announce the names of the young men 
from the 11th Congressional District ap- 
pointed to the U.S. service academies: 

AIR FORCE ACADEMY 


Eggan, Andrew Michael, son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Frederick Eggan, 800 Washing- 
ton Avenue, Alpena. 

Kolesar, Charles Martin, son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Bernard Kolesar, 123 South 
Curry Street, Ironwood. 

Morrison, David James, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Webster Morrison, Pickford. 

MERCHANT MARINE ACADEMY 


Hicks, Jeffrey A., son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Merlin Hicks, 842 East I Street, Iron 
Mountain. 

Jenkins, Barry H., son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Harold F. Jenkins, 1217 West Drive, 
Menominee. 

" MILITARY ACADEMY 

Gendron, Blake P., son of Lt. Col. and 
Mrs. A. J. Gendron, 319 Boyington, Iron 
River. 

Zwyghuizen, Donald P., son of the 
Reverend and Mrs. Hilbert Zwyghuizen, 
1114 College Avenue, Houghton. 
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NAVAL ACADEMY 


Christensen, Steven D., son of Mr. and 
Mrs. A. J. Christensen, 2100 18th Street, 
Menominee. 

Howlett, Charles L., son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles L. Howlett, 800 South Third, 
Alpena. 

Rice, Randall L., son of Mr. and Mrs. 
patty Rice, 716 Saratoga Street, Kings- 

ord. 

Soha, Walter M., son of Lt. Col. and 
Mrs. Walter M. Soha, Crystal Falls. 

Tellefsen, Thomas A., son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Theodore Tellefsen, Drummond 
Island. 

Wetterlin, Harold J., son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert C. Wetterlin, Post Office 
Box 52, Seney. 


. 


EXCERPTS FROM “THE VULNER- 
ABLE RUSSIANS” 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1968 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the greatest illusions of our period is the 
notion that the cold war is ending or has 
already come to an end. A careful anal- 
ysis of Moscow’s “peaceful coexistence” 
policy would show that actually this is 
the most dangerous phase of the cold 
war as concerns our national security. 
Behind the shield of “peaceful coexist- 
ence” Moscow has gained a “breather” 
for the resolution of its imperial prob- 
lems, political warfare penetrations into 
Western Europe, Asia, the Middle East, 
Africa, and Latin America, the further 
buildup of its war machine primarily for 
political warfare objectives, and the cul- 
tivation of numerous divisions and rifts 
among our own people on this terrain. 
Divide from within is an old Russian po- 
litical instrument. 

The new book on “The Vulnerable 
Russians” presents a formidable back- 
ground for an intuitive appreciation of 
Russian cold war methods and tech- 
niques. Its revealing chapters, for ex- 
ample, on “The Viennese Dance of the 
Cold War” and “The Voice of—Amer- 
ica?” show how pitiful our understand- 
ing has been of this old Russian institu- 
tion and how actually we have fallen 
into an inadvertent implementation of 
Moscow’s cold war efforts. Authored by 
Dr. Lev E. Dobriansky of Georgetown 
University, the book is lucidly written, 
well documented throughout, and star- 
tling in many respects. Its case-study 
perspectives on the cold war provide 
much food for thought. 

“The Vulnerable Russians” is now 
available at the Georgetown University 
Bookstore, White Gravenor, Georgetown 
University, Washington, D.C. However, 
some excerpts from the book will give 
the reader an indication of the novel 
nature of the work. 

The excerpts follow: 

THE VOICE oF—AMERICA? 

“The voice of the pigeon on the spit is not 

like the voice of the pigeon on the tree.” 
—WOLOFFs. 

Our third major piece of evidence on how 
not to cage the Russian Bear is provided by 
the Voice of America. I’m aware of the fact 
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that the United States Information Agency 
has been the whipping boy for many groups 
and individuals. Here, as elsewhere, it is not 
my intention to indulge in unwarranted and 
unconstructive criticism. My sole objective is 
to show how often we miss the boat that 
can transport us toward victory in the Cold 
War. In this case it is certain that most 
of our people have been unaware of the type 
of in-fighting which has been waged for us 
to catch that boat. Following Woloff’s wis- 
dom, we should prefer the pigeon on the tree 
than that on the spit. 
* * * * * 

Now for the story. In 1958 the USIA decided 
upon certain policy directions for the Voice, 
which caused many to raise the question in 
the above form. These directions have been 
dangerous, ill-advised and even a bit absurd. 
They haven’t been officially rescinded, and 
the possibility of their further execution per- 
sists. In effect, a truce on this matter has 
existed since the end of 1958. 

We don’t at all believe that the decisions 
arrived at by Mr. George V. Allen, who was 
then the director of USIA, and also by the 
Department of State, have been the results 
of any subversive “communist” or pro-Rus- 
sian influence operating within these areas. 
But we are convinced that they have been 
the products of a grave misunderstanding 
as to the nature of the mortal enemy and 
fixed aspirations of the captive nations, both 
within and outside the Soviet Union. It is 
little wonder that the modes of effective 
appeal to the subjugated non-Russian peo- 
ples in the USSR have been largely neglected 
by the USIA. 

* * * s . 
TOWARD AN EFFECTIVE POLICY 


The reason why we have lagged far behind 
Moscow in effective propaganda appeal and 
have committed blunder after blunder was 
intimated in 1958 by Vice President Nixon 
himself. He stated, in effect, that the way 
to combat Soviet Russian imperialism and 
colonialism is to revitalize the American 
Revolution, a thought we might seriously 
consider as we approach the 1976 American 
Revolution and Independence Bicentennial. 
He urged that we should be standing for, not 
against, the nationalist movements in foreign 
countries. 

. * * * > 

In marked degree, the policy of the USIA 
has worked to Moscow's advantage. The re- 
strictions it has placed on non-Russian lan- 
guage broadcasts to the USSR really conduce 
to Moscow's aims as was conveyed by 
Ehrushchey to Adlai Stevenson on the lat- 
ter’s visit to the Soviet Union. “Mr. Khru- 
shehev was saying,” Stevenson reported, “that 
whatever goes on in the Communist world 
is a family affair and doesn't concern out- 
siders, that Soviet suppresion of the upris- 
ing in Hungary in 1956 was not interference, 
and that Soviet pressure on Yugoslavia to 
conform to Moscow is not a case of meddling 
in another country’s affairs. But Khru- 
shchev also made it clear that what went on 
in the free world is a proper concern of the 
Soviet Union.” This is an old Russian stance 
on non-interference in its imperial affairs. 
Whether the USIA is aware of it or not, its 
restrictive actions have served these aims. 
These have been the same aims that Moscow 
has endeavored to realize through summit 
meetings. 

* . * * > 
THE ISSUE 


About the issue in background and detail, 
it must be emphasized that it has absolutely 
nothing to do with official talk and program- 
ming leading to “premature revolt” and the 
like. But it has to do with policy wisdom 
and propaganda efficacy. The Voice is not only 
a technical instrument for the transmission 
of factual information. It is also—or should 
be—a psycho-political weapon employed for 
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the prime purpose of influencing minds and 
hearts to the justice and political integrity 
of our side in the global struggle. Anyone 
listening to USIA spokesmen explain the 
purposes of the Voice often leaves with the 
distinct impression that the Voice is simply 
an innocuous medium, set up to inform the 
rest of the world about what Americans are 
doing in their everyday existence. This is 
about the best way to lose friends who have 
any human emotion or envy. 
* . . . „ 


There isn’t that ardor or fervor in the 
Agency that qualifies it to undertake those 
things implied by Nixon or by President 
Kennedy himself. Our leaders talk a great 
deal about the spirit of the American Revo- 
lution; but here, of all places, the spirit has 
been lacking, and the goal of defeating the 
enemy by word and thought is virtualy non- 
existent. Indeed, when in 1958, I discussed 
with Mr. Allen the problem of strengthening 
our USSR non-Russian broadcasts, he was 
more concerned about the unfavored prospect 
of splinterizing“ the Soviet Union than 
about anything else. A strange bias for the 
head of our ostensible propaganda agency, 
but nevertheless true. 


* * „ * J 


Doubtlessly, these changes would have 
some unfavorable effect on the Moslemic 
peoples, those who are not only in the USSR 
but also in Asia, Africa, and the Middle East. 
Their impact would be equally adverse on 
the other non-Russian nations which are 
held captive in the USSR. 

These changes, about which Secretary of 
State Dulles seemed to be unaware, have 
lacked justification. In fact, they have pos- 
sessed all the earmarks of the first step in a 
policy of psycho-political disengagement, as 
regards the entire Soviet Russian Empire. 
Today, the areas of the inner captives; with 
this success, tomorrow, the outer captives 
in Central Europe. It is noteworthy that 
after six months of private discussions on 
the subject, these changes were announced 
in July, 1958, immediately after Congress 
had made its appropriations to the USIA. 

* * * * > 

However, on close examination, these rea- 
sons for having eliminated the Uzbek pro- 
gram are weak, to say the least. This change 
is further evidence of our gross ineptitude 
in the propaganda field. The height of this 
ineptitude is revealed by the fact that while 
Moscow today enjoys tremendous radio fa- 
cilities in Tashkent to influence the free 
Moslem world to its ways of thinking, we 
are stripped of even a meager program in 
VOA aimed at the unfree Moslems in Cen- 
tral Asia. A New York Times editorial indi- 
cated in 1958 the absurdity of this change. 
Instead of displaying greater interest in the 
enslaved brethren of a free Moslem world, 
by this step we have chosen to ignore them. 

* * * „ * 


Let us now look at the USIA’s reasons for 
cutting down the Baltic and Ukrainian lan- 
guage programs, One highly informed legis- 
lator, the Honorable Edward J. Derwinski 
of Illinois, has pointed out, “Presently, the 
Voice of America beams only one hour of 
Ukrainian a day, which is a most imprac- 
tical policy, in view of the fact that the 
Ukrainians are the largest non-Russian na- 
tion held captive within the U.S.S.R.” In the 
past it was argued by USIA that such reduc- 
tions permit a more concentrated use of 
transmitters for the purpose of overcoming 
the heavy jamming of these programs. Since 
June, 1963, Moscow ceased jamming, but the 
cut-back in hours has remained. The sec- 
ond reason was that “the concentration of 
transmitters on particular programs neces- 
sarily decreases the number of programs 
which these transmitters can carry.” With 
no logical compunctions by USIA, the extra 
time, however, was devoted to English lan- 
guage programs beamed to the USSR and, 
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by way of a half-hour increase, to the Rus- 
sian language program. Significantly, both 
of these programs were not subjected by 
Moscow to heavy jamming. As in the pre- 
ceding case, these reductions have been 
equally unjustified and unwise for our 
interests. 
. * * + * 

Indeed, the time is long overdue for an- 
other intensive congressional review of the 
USIA and the VOA. Reasons for Moscow's de- 
jamming, the largely innocuous character of 
VOA broadcasts, the question of its propa- 
ganda status, its present uneconomical struc- 
ture and other points deserve another public 
airing. It is true that the Kremlinites have 
been complaining that the “poisonous seeds 
of bourgeois ideology are hitting us through 
various channels,” but it still is a question 
whether these complaints are genuine or are 
for outside consumption to have the politi- 
cally innocuous programs continued. 

* s * s * 

As in the Moslem case, there again has been 
much more evidence to show that we have 
considerably more to gain by concentrating 
on these Baltic, Ukrainian, and other non- 
Russian broadcasts to the USSR than on 
either the English or Russian language pro- 
grams, That is, unless our self-defeating goal 
is eventually to imitate the British Broad- 
casting Company and have these captive 
non-Russian nations in the USSR listen in 
the language of their captor. The unrescinded 
changes have pointed in this direction of 
psycho-political disengagement. While from 
Moscow, Ukrainians have been told to like 
the Russians, it now appears that from 
Washington they are being told to listen like 
Russians. 


* * * * * 
MINORITY LANGUAGES: FACT AND FICTION 


As the record conclusively shows, in USIA's 
view the languages of the Lithuanians, Lat- 
vians, Estonians, Ukrainians, Turkestanians 
are “minority languages” of “minority 
groups.” This, perhaps more than any other 
fact, explains these unthought changes. In- 
troductory studies by the Senate Judiciary 
Committee and the Select House Committee 
to Investigate Communist Aggression show 
that the non-Russian nations have striven 
desperately to preserve their distinctive lan- 

and other cultural identities against 
the Russification programs of Moscow, Ironi- 
cally enough, and regardless of its alleged 
reasons, the Voice abets, in effect, Moscow's 
Russification program by emphasizing com- 
munication in Russian to the subjugated 
non-Russian peoples. This seems to be the 
best way to alienate your natural friends and 
aid your enemy. 

Strange as it may seem at this late date, 
there is no Byelorussian desk in VOA, and 
the Byelorussian nation of close to 10 million, 
even an original charter member of the 
United Nations, receives no American atten- 
tion. The Moslem nations in the USSR are 
completely ignored by us, while Moscow 
strives to wipe out memories of great Moslem 
national heroes such as Sheikh Shamil, whom 
Karl Marx called a “great democrat” in the 
mid-1850's, and Moscow now paints as a 
“black reactionary, who was in the pay of 
foreign imperialists.” Also, on the curious 
VOA scale of proportioned time, some small 
countries of less than five million receive 
the same as or more broadcast time than 
does Ukraine with over 45 million people. 

* . > * . 

On the basis of these facts and more is it 
little wonder that we lag pitifully behind the 
Russians in the propaganda field? Dealing 
with this subject several years ago, Senator 
Paul H. Douglas stated: “On the occasion of 
meeting with Secretary Dulles, he expressed 
agreement with the proposals made in the 
memorandum, one of which was the 
strengthening and expansion of the foreign 
language broadcasts—particularly in the 
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non-Russian language programs—of the 
Voice of America’. . It is, therefore, shock- 
ing to learn that the ‘Voice of America’ is 
now engaged in a series of actions which do 
violence to one of the major proposals with 
which Secretary Dulles expressed his agree- 
ment.” What the Senator sought then hasn't 
been realized yet. General Eisenhower is only 
partly right when he says, “If we are going 
to win the cold war, we must spend whatever 
is necessary on this job (communications 
through the USIA)—a half billion or even 
a billion a year if it takes that much.” More 
money alone will only perpetuate basic struc- 
tural and functional defects in the Agency. 


THE ISSUE DIVIDING THE WORLD 


Really, in a complete sense, have we a 
Voice of America? President Kennedy voiced 
the conscience of America when on July 4, 
1962 he declared: “If there is a single issue 
that divides the world today, it is independ- 
ence—the independence of Berlin or Laos or 
Viet Nam—the longing for independence be- 
hind the Iron Curtain . . .” This longing for 
independence by the captive non-Russian 
nations in the USSR is treated by the USIA 
with reduced and ineffectual programs, omis- 
sions of the captive nations of Turkestan, 
Idel-Ural, Azerbaijan and White Ruthenia, 
taboos on the very use of the word “inde- 
pendence” in regard to Ukraine, Georgia and 
others, and wasteful discrimination of time 
and volume among VOA’s various desks, 

s * * * * 

Wordmanship can carry even more power 
than hydrogen bombs or superior economic 
performance. Words contain the explosive 
power of meaning for which men are willing 
to die. Propaganda, in contrast to mere in- 
formation, is essentially the articulated ar- 
ray of meaningful words, and it can influ- 
ence, affect, and alter men and situations in 
ways that other means are incapable of. 
Propaganda, not sputniks, lunicks or missiles, 
is Moscow’s chief powerful weapon. We 
haven't even begun to fashion ours, And in 
the main psycho-political context of today’s 
type of war we shall continue to suffer from 
this basic gap until we overcome our insu- 
lar disdain for propaganda and recognize its 
fundamental value in the Cold War. The 
power of words can silence guns and over- 
throw empires. 


COMMONSENSE SOLUTION TO 
POVERTY 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1968 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, in 11 
Southern States, primarily agrarian in 
economy, are to be found roughly one- 
half of all the black race in these United 
States—some 9 million Negroes. 

On the other hand, 13 Western States 
contain public lands on the average of 
two-thirds of their total acreage, owned 
by the Federal Government; that is, 99.8 
percent in Alaska, 29.4 percent in Wash- 
ington, 52.2 percent in Oregon, 64.5 per- 
cent in Idaho, 29.6 percent in Montana, 
48.2 percent in Wyoming, 67.3 percent 
in Utah, 36 percent in Colorado, 44.5 per- 
cent in California, 44.7 percent in Ari- 
zona, 34.3 percent in New Mexico. 

The Federal Congress, representing 
the American people, in a noble effort 
to abolish poverty by eliminating racial 
inadequacies and cultural inequities, has 
“awarded” billions of the peoples’ tax 
dollars to create Federal poverty pro- 
grams to order equality by law. 
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It so happens that the vast overwhelm- 
ing majority of our Federal Govern- 
ment’s “discovered poor” are black 
people who live in the 11 Southern States 
where the framework of the society, gov- 
ernment, and farms are controlled by 
white Americans. And whatever small 
amount of industry that exisis is unable 
to provide jobs for the inhabitants re- 
gardless of their diplomas or other quali- 
fications. This absence of industrial op- 
portunity, the hangover of some 100 
years’ business discrimination against 
the South following the war for Southern 
independence, and the high-handed 
methods of the central Government to 
force compliance is and will continue 
inflaming racial tensions—deep and un- 
derlying—no matter what gratifying re- 
ports of race peace may be furnished by 
salaried newsmen and pollsters. 

Why not a commonsense solution to 
the poverty problem—but a new fancy 
name for forced race mixing? In our 
prosperous country we have poor people, 
we have good open unsettled public lands, 
and we have millions of tax dollars set 
aside to compensate the poor. Why not 
combine the three to an advantage— 
all are already under the parental con- 
trol of the Federal Government anyway. 

Take the southern Negro off the farm- 
lands and free of the taxpayer's dole, 
relocate them on the Western lands with 
the opportunity to homestead and 
become owners of their own property 
provided they settle and utilize the same 
and then use our tax dollars to subsidize 
these new homeowners by using the pov- 
erty funds to finance homes, schools, 
cities, and industries to supply their own 
needs. With these impoverished people 
then being situated in small concen- 
trated areas, instead of being widely 
scattered, the Washington parental dad- 
dies could more readily supervise educa- 
tion and provide for their progress to be- 
come productive citizens. Likewise, such 
people would then be in a position to con- 
trol their own local government, to de- 
velop community and racial pride in ac- 
complishment and their contributions to 
society would be easily identified. 

Why not. If our national leaders are 
genuinely interested in helping the poor, 
mainly of one race, rather than using one 
group to agitate another racial group. 
One hundred years ago the American 
Indian was relocated on Federal lands 
and to this day is subsidized by the Fed- 
eral Government in education, training, 
grants, and privileges—all focused to de- 
velop the young Indian for the day when 
he can leave the protection of the reser- 
vation as a productive and responsible 
citizen in society. There has been no pro- 
gram to force the red man in competition 
with the white. 

In a few short paragraphs is a simple 
but foolproof, commonsense solution to 
a problem that has plagued our Nation 
and been a political football for a cen- 
tury. Why not solve it once and for good. 
Let us not just pass it on to our children. 
It could be tried under existing laws on 
a voluntary basis by merely using pub- 
licity and Government persuasion. And 
all could be happy. That is, all but some 
politicians, the profiteers and the agita- 
tors. But then, they are more interested 
in using the problem and not solving it. 
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That any solution to the exploited race 
problem has been reached under so-called 
forced social justice is a myth. 

An example of the “black backlash” is 
already revealed with the black mili- 
tants now preparing to file suit for a 
return to separate and equal schools. 

I include the Associated Press release 
of April 23 following my comments: 

[From the Lynchburg (Va.) News, 
Apr. 23, 1968] 
ATTORNEY KUNSTLER ADVOCATES SEPARATE- 
But-EquaL SCHOOLS 


New YorK.—William Kunstler, as white 
attorney who has represented black militant 
H. Rap Brown, said Monday the only prac- 
tical way to achieve equality education for 
Negroes is to revert to the separate-but- 
equal school formula. 

“Integration as a practical matter is im- 
possible,” Kunstler said, “so the way to 
achieve quality education for black children 
is to make the black schools as good as the 
white.” 

Speaking at a news conference, Kunstler 
described what he called “the peppering and 
salting of the schools with black and white 
kids,” the only end of which is integration, 
and not quality education for all. 

Kunstler said also that busing Negro chil- 
dren to quality schools in white neighbor- 
hoods achieves little and is impractical. 

He said he didn’t like the separate-but- 
equal formula but added, “integration makes 
little difference if the black kids are not get- 
ting an education.” 

Kunstler and Preston R. Wilcox, a former 
assistant professor in the Columbia Univer- 
sity School of Social Work and now active in 
the civil rights struggle announced that ma- 
terial was being gathered for possible law- 
suits against boards of education here, in 
Newark, N.J., and Philadelphia. 

Kunstler said public schools in these and 
other cities may be subject to legal action be- 
cause their current methods of operation are 
failing the children of the ghettos. 

The lawsuits, he said, still in the initial 
planning stages, would be based on a ruling 
in June by the U.S. District Court in Wash- 
ington, D.C., outlawing the track system in 
the schools there and labeling it discrimina- 
tory. 

The track system, as used in Washington 
public schools, is a form of ability grouping 
in which students are divided into separate, 
self contained curricula, or tracks, ranging 
from “basic” for the slow students to “hon- 
ors” for the gifted. 


Mr. Speaker, amen. 


FEDERAL EMPLOYEE ROBERT 
BATES OF CHILLUM, MD., IS NOT 
AGAINST THE WAR IN VIETNAM 


HON. HERVEY G. MACHEN 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 3, 1968 


Mr. MACHEN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
insert in the Recorp a letter from a 
constituent whose name was placed on 
the petition of Federal employees against 
the war in Vietnam. 

My constituent makes its unalterably 
clear that he is a Federal employee who 
is not against the war in Vietnam and 
does not want his name confused with 
an identical name listed in the petition 
which was inserted in the Recorp of 
April 3, 1968, on page 8934. 

The following is the letter: 
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CHILLUM, MD., 


May 1, 1968. 
Hon. Hervey G, MACHEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 
DEAR Mr. MAcHEN: My name, “Robert 


Bates”, was printed on April 1, 1968 in a full 
page advertisement in the Evening Star 
among 1672 other names of persons who were 
alleged to be Federal employees who signed 
the petition entitled “Federal Employees 
Against the War in Vietnam”. A copy of this 
petition and the names of the alleged signers 
were published in The Congressional Rec- 
ord on April 3, 1968 beginning on page 8934. 

The petition condemned the Government 
of the United States for defending South 
Vietnam, called for an end to the war, and 
called for the President to “end his reliance 
on military force” in defense of South Viet- 
nam, It reads to me as if it had been written 
in Moscow, Peking or Hanoi by psychological 
warfare and propaganda experts for use in 
the United States to create divisiveness and 
pressure on our Government to abandon 
South Vietnam to its invaders from the 
north. 

It appears to me that the intended effect 
of this petition is to assist the Communists 
in taking over South Vietnam. This is an 
act to which I most certainly would not wish 
to be a party. 

The names of the persons who are alleged 
to have signed the petition are printed in The 
Congressional Record without any further 
identification such as the addresses of the 
listed individuals. Although someone who has 
a name similar to mine may have signed the 
petition, I did not sign it. Had I signed it, I 
would consider myself to be a disgrace to 
myself, to the Civil Service Commission for 
which I work, and to my country, I am cer- 
tain that you recognize the personal em- 
barrassment to me that has resulted from the 
publication of my name in The Congres- 
sional Record without my authorization or 
approval as a signer of this petition. 

In order to keep people who know me from 
believing that I may have signed this peti- 
tion, I am requesting that you, as my Con- 
gressman, authorize that this letter be pub- 
lished in The Congressional Record to 
show that the “Robert Bates” listed as one 
of the petition signers is not the “Robert 
Bates” who resides at 5932 15th Avenue, 
Chillum (Hyattsville), Maryland, and who is 
an employee of the Civil Service Commission, 
and who formerly practiced law in Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT B. BATES. 


TEXAS A. & M. UNIVERSITY ANNUAL 
MUSTER 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 1, 1968 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr, Speaker, 
as I have each year in the past, I wish 
to insert the speech made at the annual 
muster of Texas A. & M. University Corps 
of Cadets held at College Station, Tex., 
on April 21, 1968. 

This year, the speaker was Marine 
Maj. Gen. Wood B. Kyle, class of 1936. 
General Kyle is presently commander of 
the 5th Marine Division at Camp Pendle- 
ton and formerly commander of the 3d 
Marine Division in Vietnam. General 
Kyle is one of a number of A. & M. grad- 
uates who hold the rank of general in 
the U.S. Marine Corps and who have 
eee themselves. in military 
service. 
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The address follows: 


REMARKS BY Mas. GEN. W. B. Kyte, U.S. 
MARINE Corps, ANNUAL MUSTER, TEXAS 
A. & M. UNIVERSITY, COLLEGE STATION, TEX., 
APRIL 21, 1968 
President Rudder, ladies and gentlemen, 

it has been several years since I was last 

privileged to visit Texas A. & M. Certainly 
this is not by choice since this great univer- 
sity has been a part of my life and my 
families’ life since before the turn of the 
century. My father graduated from Texas 
A. & M. in 1898. My uncle, E. J. Kyle, gradu- 
ated in 1900 and a few years later, after 
completing post-graduate work, returned 
here as a professor. Later, he was to serve 
this university (then college) as dean of 
agriculture for many years. As chairman of 
the athletic council he was principal fund 
raiser for the construction of Kyle Field, 
which was named for him. My brother grad- 
uated here in 1934, also numerous cousins 
have attended this university over the years. 

This is my 32nd muster since graduation in 
1936, Looking back over those years I count 
that ten of these musters have been outside 
of the United States—various countries of 
the pacific, southeast Asia and Europe. I 
mention this, not because it is important 
that I as an individual have spent these 
years overseas, but because it is typical of 
the life of many A&M men who have made 
the military service their career. And, in a 
broader sense, it is indicative of the national 
policy of our country over these years. 

Since the end of World War II, over twenty 
years ago, our country and our countrymen 
have worked, fought, bled and died to stem 
the spread of communism from its bases in 
Russia and China, to other areas of the free 
world, This has been the principal commit- 
ment of our Armed Forces over these years. 
It has led to the positioning of U.S. military 
forces in many parts of the world. It has 
involved us in two major wars, numerous 
minor actions such as Lebanon and Santa 
Domingo, and “show of force” and other 
operations that are too numerous to even 
mention. 

This has been the greatest campaign ever 
waged by any nation. Its scope has been so 
vast that only our country, the greatest 
country to ever exist on this earth, could 
have supported it over these many years. 
Only those who have lived through this 
period, and have been intimately associated 
with this effort, are fully aware of its impact 
on almost all the nations of our world. It 
will be many years before a complete history 
is possible—much of the information is still 
classified and will remain so for several years 
hence. On the whole, this has been a suc- 
cessful campaign. There have been reverses 
but they do not compare in importance to 
our successes. 

We are now engaged in the second great 
war of this protracted conflict that com- 
menced almost a quarter of a century ago. 
So much time has passed that many of our 
senior citizens have lost sight of the basic 
purpose of this campaign, the same pur- 
pose that led to our military presence in 
South Vietnam today. Many of you were not 
even born when we started this crusade. 

Secretary of State Rusk, when he accom- 
panied the President on his trip to Vietnam 
last year, told the assembled general offi- 
cers that our reason for being in Vietnam 
was simply to stop the spread of Communist 
control of all of Southeast Asia. It is just as 
simple as that and needs no embellishment. 

This is the same basic objective that our 
Nation has pursued for over twenty years. 
We have done the same in Europe, the Mid- 
dle East, Central and South America, the 
Carribean, and in Korea. The only difference 
is the place—now it is Southeast Asia and 
we have become involved in war with a 
determined enemy who will not give up. 

As the Vietnam war has dragged on, we 
find an increasing bitterness and opposition 
to our role, both within our own country 
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and by some of our lifelong friends abroad. 
Many of these dissenters are obviously ir- 
responsible people, but on the other hand 
there are intelligent, responsible citizens in 
positions of great trust and importance who 
bitterly oppose the U.S. involvement in Viet- 
nam. There are major segments of the na- 
tional news media who have abandoned 
their legitimate mission of reporting the 
news and now devote their major effort to 
discrediting our government, our military 
services, and our Chief Executive for our ac- 
tions in Vietnam. The dissention and bitter- 
ness in our country has grown to the point 
where it is the single greatest issue con- 
fronting our Government. I am sure that 
many of you, the same as I, are wondering 
just what is happening in our country. The 
answers are not readily apparent. 

But, if you accept the thesis that today 
we are fighting to stop the spread of com- 
munism, then you must remember that 
this global conflict started over twenty years 
ago. That is a long, long fight. It has cost 
us untold millions of dollars and the lives 
of thousands of our men, In its early days, 
the threat was more apparent since it in- 
volved Western Europe, an area close to us 
in many ways. At other times it was in our 
own hemisphere and this was too close to 
home for comfort. As the conflict spread to 
the remote areas of Asia, the reasons for our 
involvement became less clear and conse- 
quently received less support by our people. 
You probably recall that the war in Korea 
was most unpopular in this country. 

It appears that many of our people have 
now grown weary of this long conflict and 
are no longer willing to fight to contain 
communism. True, many of them honestly 
believe that it is no longer a threat to our 
security. Of course, everyone has a right to 
his own opinions, but the cry we hear most 
often is that this war is illegal and immoral, 
If that is true, then everything we have 
done since World War II to save the free 
world is also illegal and immoral. 

I would hate to be the one who told all 
the widows who have lost their husbands, 
all the mothers and fathers who lost their 
sons, all the children who lost their fathers 
that they died in vain while engaged in il- 
legal and immoral] acts. I would hate to think 
that the years I have spent away from my 
family on foreign shores, the days on the 
battlefield, have all been in vain. 

But, we will not settle this issue today and 
in fact not in the near future. People will 
believe what they believe and many will 
preach their beliefs. We will not stop them 
because that is the way of our great country. 
That is why the Pilgrims came to this land. 
I just hope that those who preach dissent 
will remember that the right to preach dis- 
sent does not exist under a Communist re- 
gime. I cannot believe that it is illegal and 
immoral to fight for the rights that we all 
enjoy. 

Texas A&M men have played a great role 
in this long campaign. It is difficult to gather 
accurate statistics; but, we do know that 
over the years A&M has provided more lead- 
ers for our Armed Forces than any other 
school, inclusive of the military academies. 

For instance: In World War II there were 
more graduates of Texas A&M serving as offi- 
cers in the U.S. Army than there were grad- 
uates from West Point. Remember that at 
this time the Air Force was a part of the 
Army. 

Since 1960, Texas A&M has produced more 
than 3,000 officers for active duty in the 
Armed Forces: 2,000 Army, 1,000 Air Force, 
40 Navy, and 80 Marines. We do not know 
for sure how many of these are serving cur- 
rently in Vietnam; But, it is probably about 
700, 

We can account for 80 graduates of Texas 
A&M who have reached the general officer or 
flag officer rank. I suspect there are more 
than that. 

Let me mention just a few of these. In 
1935, there were four graduates of Texas 
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A&M commissioned in the Marine Corps. De- 
spite the fact that there is less than 5% 
chance that a second lieutenant will reach 
general officer rank, three of these officers 
did it. Odell Conoley, known as “Dog Eye” 
Conoley here, reached the rank of brigadier 
general and retired a few years ago. Ray Mur- 
ray, member of the infantry here, is now a 
major general, Until recently, he served as 
the deputy commander of III MAF, the Ma- 
rine Corps Command in Vietnam. He was 
evacuated for illness about a month ago and 
is now well on the way to recovery. Bruno 
Hochmuth, member of the cavalry, reached 
the rank of major general. In March 1967 
he relieved me as commanding general of the 
3d Marine Division in Vietnam. Until recently 
this division’s area of responsibility was the 
two northern provinces of South Vietnam, 
including the DMZ. Bruno performed in his 
usual outstanding manner until on Novem- 
ber 14, 1967 when his helicopter was shot 
down just north of the city of Hue. He died 
in the crash. 

In 1936, again there were four graduates 
who entered the Marine Corps. This was my 
class and we were not quite as fortunate as 
1935. Hollis Mustain, member of the cavalry, 
was killed in action as a lieutenant colonel 
while commanding an infantry battalion on 
Iwo Jima. Ed Hamilton, member of the en- 
gineers, was seriously wounded in action on 
the Island of Bouganville in World War II. 
He was subsequently retired for physical dis- 
ability in the rank of lieutenant colonel, 
Ormond Simpson, member of the band (in- 
fantry) is now a major general commanding 
the Marine Corps Recruit Depot, Parris Is- 
land, S.C. I am the fourth member of that 
class. 

I do not know the officers of the other 
services so well, but let me mention a few: 
Those who reached the top rank (four stars) 
in the Army: General George H. Beverly, 
class of 1919; General Jerome J. Waters, class 
of 1913. 

In the U.S. Air Force: General O. P. Wey- 
land, class of 1923, retired after command- 
ing the tactical air command, U.S. Air Force; 
General Bernard A. Schriever, class of 1931, 
following a distinguished career in the devel- 
opment of missile systems of the nation’s 
space program, retired after commanding the 
Air Force system command. 

Needless to say, there are thousands of 
others who have left this great university to 
assume positions of leadership and responsi- 
bility in our armed forces and other agencies 
of our government. 

It would be impossible to even attempt an 
assessment of the value of this great institu- 
tion to our nation’s life. 

I do know that in my area (the military) 
the reputation of Texas A&M is known far 
and wide. Simply stated, it is the best—and 
you can be sure of that. 

It has been an honor and privilege for me 
to attend this university and to be invited 
back here today. 


WHO SPEAKS FOR YOUTH? 


HON. JACK BRINKLEY 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 2, 1968 


Mr. BRINKLEY. Mr. Speaker, it is 
both humbling and challenging to have 
the confidence of youth. 

The Brinkley Advice Club of Fort 
Valley, Ga., with a membership of 139 
young people, secure in the knowledge 
that their voices will be heard, speak up 
in championing our country's pursuit of 
excellence. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


The club functions as a medium for 
communication and exchange of ideas 
between the members’ Representative in 
Congress and youth with lofty ideals for 
themselves and for their Government. 
The members are full of logic and spirit 
and can aptly be termed practical ideal- 
ists. Theirs is a purity of purpose and 
nobility of resolve designed to attain tall 
hills of achievement within a free so- 
ciety—unrestricted, unhampered, unen- 
cumbered by the deadening narcotic of a 
government-guaranteed existence. 

They are, indeed, crusaders with cre- 
dentials and prophets with portfolios; 
and for them the past is prologue. 

District Chairman Steve Dugan talked 
with me this morning and reported the 
unanimous action of the board of direc- 
tors, expressing keen indignation over 
the order to personnel serving in the First 
Marine Air Wing in Vietnam to remove 
from display any flags which contained 
the Confederate Stars and Bars. Since 
the State flags of Georgia, Alabama, and 
Mississippi contain reproductions of the 
Confederate battle flag, these State flags 
were ordered removed. 

Mr. Speaker, I share the outrage ex- 
pressed by these young Georgians at this 
action affecting our State flag. As a re- 
sult of the club membership bringing 
this matter to my attention, I am today 
beginning an investigation to determine 
the source of such orders and the au- 
thority by which they were issued. 

Let us in America, Mr. Speaker, count 
our blessings, not the least of which is 
the involvement of youth who stand up 
and speak out in defense of basic prin- 
ciples and basic values. They are the 
brightness of our country and I am proud 
of the young people from the Third Dis- 
trict of Georgia. Iam proud of the homes 
from which they come because it is here 
that parental supervision and guidance 
shaped their belief in a free society— 
in respect for law, in obedience to au- 
thority, and in courageous conduct based 
upon conviction. 


RELIGIOUS LEADERS ENDORSE 
RIOT COMMISSION REPORT 


HON. HERBERT TENZER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 3, 1968 


Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, the report 
of the President’s National Advisory 
Commission on Civil Disorders has been 
the subject of much discussion on the 
floor of the House. Its findings and con- 
clusions have elicited many thousands of 
columns in newspapers and magazines 
throughout the country. 

Television and radio commentators 
haye spoken about the report, as have 
public officials. Some have criticized 
parts of the report and others have dis- 
cussed issues far afield, but by far, the 
commentary has been constructive. 

The Synogogue Council of America— 
representing the rabbinical and lay 
branches of Judaism in the United States, 
Orthodox, Conservative, and Reform— 
has endorsed the Kerner Commission 
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report and called for new programs of 
education and action to meet the chal- 
lenges which face our Nation at home. 
In the April 1968 edition of High- 
lights,” published by the Synogogue 
Council of America, the following article 
appears. I am placing the full text of 
the article in the Record at this point 
for the information of my colleagues: 


SCA ENDORSES KERNER REPORT; CALLS FOR 
New PROGRAM OF EDUCATION AND ACTION 


At a meeting of the Executive Committee 
on March 6th, the synagogue and rabbinic 
agencies comprising the Synagogue Council 
of America adopted unanimously a resolution 
endorsing the report of the President’s Na- 
tional Advisory Commission on Civil Disor- 
ders as a “modern-day prophetic warning to 
American society.” 

The statement identifies as “the most sig- 
nificant, if painful, conclusion” to emerge 
from the report the finding that “the poverty, 
degradation and hopelessness of Negro life in 
the ghetto and the ensuing frustration and 
violence are attributable primarily to massive 
white racism.” “We must face honestly the 
fact that the white majority must bear the 
burden of guilt for the explosive conditions 
that resulted in the rioting that ravaged our 
cities last summer,” the statement asserts. 

The Synagogue Council's declaration rec- 
ognizes that “riots and violence can not build 
a better society; they nourish repression, not 
justice. However, we can no longer speak of 
‘extremism’ and ‘violence’ without the ter- 
rible knowledge that their most destructive 
manifestation in American life is to be found 
in the violence we do to the lives, the hopes 
and the aspirations of our Negro citizens,” 
the statement declares. 

The resolution urges synagogues through- 
out the country to publicly express their sup- 
port of the commission’s far-reaching rec- 
ommendations, and to make known to con- 
gressmen their support of higher taxes, if 
necessary, to finance these crucial measures. 
The SCA and its agencies pledged themselves 
to “a continuing program of education and 
social action to remove whatever racism may 
exist in our communities.” 

Rabbi Rudin announced that he has ap- 
pointed a special commission that will de- 
velop suggested guidelines for education and 
action by SCA’s member agencies and their 
synagogues throughout the nation. These 
guidelines and supporting materials will be 
made available to synagogues in the days and 
weeks ahead. 

As part of this new program of education 
and social action, the Synagogue Council 
convened a special meeting of its National 
Advisory Council at the Harmonie Club in 
New York on March 12th. Mayor John V. 
Lindsay, Vice-Chairman of the President’s 
National Advisory Commission on Civil Dis- 
orders, addressed the Council on the respon- 
sibilities of the business community in the 
urban crisis. The meeting was hosted by 
National Advisory Council Chairman Jack A. 
Goldfarb, chairman of the board of Union 
Underwear and Fruit of the Loom. 

The newly-appointed SCA Commission on 
Urban Affairs will have several responsibili- 
ties: (1) to coordinate the Synagogue Coun- 
cil’s programs in the area of civil rights, 
poverty and social welfare as these relate to 
the urban crisis; (2) to guide the Synagogue 
Council’s participation in the Urban Coali- 
tion; (3) to coordinate the Synagogue Coun- 
eil's activities in these areas with other 
Jewish community relations agencies, and 
(4) wherever possible, to develop joint in- 
terreligious approaches with Protestant and 
Catholic agencies. 

Several significant steps have already been 
taken to assure a coordinated interreligious 
response to the challenges posed by the 
Kerner report. A three-faith coordinating 
committee, comprised of Dr. Charles N. 
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Spivey, Jr., National Council of Churches; 
Father John McCarthy, United States Cath- 
olic Conference, and Rabbi Henry Siegman, 
Synagogue Council of America was estab- 
lished by the three agencies. The committee 
is developing an interreligious handbook con- 
taining educational materials and program 
suggestions, entitled “Crisis in America: Hope 
Through Action,” to be distributed to 
churches and synagogues across the nation 
by no later than early May. 

An interreligious legislative task force in 
Washington, D.C., comprised of Rabbi Richard 
G. Hirsch of the UAHC's Religious Action 
Center for the Synagogue Council of America, 
The Rev. James Hamilton for the National 
Council of Churches and Msgr. Lawrence Cor- 
coran for the United States Catholic Confer- 
ence, will focus attention on the legislative 
issues now before Congress, and establish a 
system of priorities by which a response to 
pending legislative action in Congress can be 
secured from churches and synagogues. 

The Commission on Urban Affairs also 
plans to convene a conference of the social 
action commissions of the Council's constit- 
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uent agencies to devise ways by which the 
resources of local synagogues can be involved 
most effectively. National policy statements 
and program materials can have a construc- 
tive impact only if they are implemented on 
the local level. The conference will seek to 
develop models for effective local synagogue 
involvement. 


Mr. Speaker, the distinguished mayor 
of the city of New York, the Honorable 
John V. Lindsay, who served as Vice 
Chairman of the President’s Commission 
on Civil Disorders, recently met with 
members of the New York State congres- 
sional delegation. At that bipartisan 
meeting the mayor cited the following 
bills pending in Congress as particularly 
important to meeting the challenge of 
our riot potential cities. 

First. Repeal of the 1967 amendment 
to the Social Security Act which imposed 
a freeze on ADFC payments and cut back 
medicaid funding. 
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Second. Public and private sector em- 
ployment bills. 

Third. The Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment Act of 1968. 

Fourth. The $75 million supplemental 
appropriation. 

Fifth. The Senate version of the safe 
streets-crime control bill. 

Sixth, Extension of the Manpower De- 
velopment and Training Act. 

Seventh. Vocational education exten- 
sion and expansion. 

Eighth. The Juvenile Delinquency Pre- 
vention Act. 

Ninth. The Child Health Care Act. 

Tenth. Insurance for riot-affected 
areas. 

Mr. Speaker, civic, religious, and lay 
leaders throughout the Nation are ad- 
dressing themselves to the urgency of the 
urban crisis in America. Now is the time 
for Congress to establish the priorities 
necessary to meet that challenge. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Monday, May 6, 1968 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


On the lips of him who has under- 
standing wisdom is found.—Proverbs 
10: 13. 

O Thou whose strength sustains us in 
our labor and whose spirit supports us in 
our leisure, grant unto us the conscious- 
ness of Thy presence as we face this day 
that our work may not be a burden but a 
delight, our rest not be troubled by fear 
but filled with faith, and our lives not be 
haunted by the bitter acts of others but 
hallowed by the brighter attitudes of our 
own. 

Give us the faith that never falters, 
the hope that never fails, and the love 
which never falls by the way as we live 
through these troubled times. May our 
concern for our country help us to lift the 
fallen, strengthen the weak, and sustain 
the weary that we may hasten the dawn 
of a new day for our people and for all 
mankind 


In the Master's name we pray. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, May 2, 1968, was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Bradley, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed with amend- 
ments in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested, a bill of the House of 
the following title: 

H.R. 13058. An act to repeal certain acts 
relating to containers for fruits and vege- 
tables, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendments of the 
House to a joint resolution of the Senate 
of the following title: 


S.J. Res. 131. Joint resolution to designate 
May 20, 1968, as “Charlotte, N.C., Day.” 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed a bill of the following 
title, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. 2060. An act to amend section 503(f) of 
the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949 to extend for a period of 
5 years the authorization to make appro- 
priations for allocations and grants for the 
collection and publication of documentary 
sources significant to the history of the 
United States. 


The message also announced that the 
Presiding Officer of the Senate, pursuant 
to Public Law 115, 78th Congress, en- 
titled “An act to provide for the disposal 
of certain records of the U.S. Govern- 
ment,” appointed Mr. Monroney and Mr. 
CaRLSON members of the Joint Select 
Committee on the part of the Senate for 
the Disposition of Executive Papers re- 
ferred to in the report of the Archivist of 
the United States numbered 62-12. 


PERMISSION FOR SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND 
GROUNDS, COMMITTEE ON PUB- 
LIC WORKS, TO SIT DURING GEN- 
ERAL DEBATE TODAY 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcom- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds 
of the Committee on Public Works be 
permitted to sit during general debate 
today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I will ask the gentleman 
making the request if this request has 
been cleared with the minority members 
of the committee? 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield, the distinguished 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. CRAMER] 
has cleared it. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 


the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 
There was no objection. 


CONGRESS SHOULD FACE UP TOITS 
RESPONSIBILITIES 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, I strongly 
endorse the call by the President of the 
United States for action by this Con- 
gress to enact a tax increase promptly. 
The issue has been before us for many 
months; I believe that the press confer- 
ence held by the President last week was 
a vivid reminder of the need for immedi- 
ate action. 

The current Senate-House conference 
provides the vehicle for House action, 
and I believe that we need to employ 
this vehicle without further delay. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe the failure of 
the Congress to act on a tax increase is 
costing the citizens of the United States 
millions and millions of dollars in higher 
interest rates and in inflation, and this 
process is going to continue until we face 
up to our responsibilities here on the Hill. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON IS INDICT- 
ING HIS OWN DEMOCRAT-CON- 
TROLLED CONGRESS 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent o address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, President 
Johnson's intemperate castigation of the 
Congress at his press conference last 
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Friday cannot be other than an in- 
dictment of his own Democrat-controlled 
Congress for lack of political courage. 

While he would emulate President 
Truman’s “give em hell“ technique in 
trying to fix responsibility on the Con- 
gress for our grave fiscal crisis, unlike 
Truman he does not have a Republican 
Congress. In this 90th Congress the 
Democrats have a majority of 3 to 2 in 
the House and 2 to 1 in the Senate. 

Throughout this Democrat 90th Con- 
gress, both last session and this second 
session, the Republican minority has 
courageously sponsored and consistently 
supported as a team a series of amend- 
ments to authorization and appropria- 
tion bills for specific reductions in Presi- 
dent Johnson’s budget. In this deter- 
mined economy effort our Republican 
minority has received only opposition 
from the administration and the Demo- 
erat majority leadership. 

When President Johnson called both 
the House Republican and Democrat 
leadership to the White House on April 
3 we met with him and his advisers on 
fiscal and monetary affairs, we hoped 
that the President was then initiating 
a bipartisan program in a meaningful 
effort to put the country’s fiscal house 
in order. In vain we hoped that a pro- 
gram would be worked out on a biparti- 
san basis for decreasing expenditures and 
increasing taxes to such an extent neces- 
sary to place the country on a sound 
fiscal basis. 

Now is the time when the President 
himself should set aside all partisanship, 
stand up as President of all the people, 
and exercise the bold national leadership 
as befits the Office of President of the 
United States in meeting the grave fiscal 
and monetary crisis confronting the Na- 
tion. 

From what has transpired to the con- 
trary one might reasonably assume that 
President Johnson is reassessing his pre- 
vious announcement that he would not 
be a candidate for reelection. 


THE PRESIDENT HAS DEMANDED 
EVER MORE SPENDING 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, it was quite 
a spectacle last Friday to watch the 
Texas gift to the Presidency as he stood 
in the “bunkhouse” at the other end of 
Pennsylvania Avenue trying to crack his 
bullwhip and charging the cowhands in 
Congress with “blackmail.” 

He called on his “peons” in Congress to 
start bushwhacking the taxpayers im- 
mediately if not sooner, and then, if they 
wanted to round up a few stray dollars 
they should “stand up like men.” 

And if they “stand up like men,” and 
cut spending more than he thinks they 
should, “it will be a phony paper cut,” 
the “Presidente” said. 

Between cracks of the bullwhip, there 
was the warning to the congressional 
cowhands to “bite the bullet,” whatever 
that means. 
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Mr. Speaker, one fact the President 
conveniently chose to ignore during this 
outburst was the identity of the spend- 
thrift and squanderer who came up to 
this House year after year demanding 
ever more and more spending without 
any regard whatsoever to where it would 
surely lead us. 


PRESIDENT’S APPEAL FOR TAX 
INCREASE 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, some- 
times when a burr gets under a saddle it 
hurts. It is very obvious that some folks 
are feeling a burr under their saddle this 
morning because of the remarks that 
have just been made. 

Mr. Speaker, I personally think the 
President of the United States has been 
making a valiant effort, and I believe it 
has been a consistent effort, to get action 
by the Congress on the fiscal situation, 
and that his efforts to secure action with 
regard to a tax increase are efforts 
that are well known to all of us in the 
Congress. Most of us have been down to 
the White House if not two times at least 
once to hear the personal appeal of the 
President on this particular subject. 

It is always easy to pass the buck, and 
I think that is what we have been hear- 
ing this morning from some spokesmen 
from the other side. 

Personally, I think we are going to 
have to face up to the responsibility here 
in the Congress of the United States with 
regard to the budgetary situation and 
with regard to the fiscal situation. 

The President, while making some com- 
ments that have been somewhat abrasive 
with regard to the Congress, has none- 
theless been courageous and consistent 
in his clear-cut call for action by this 
body. 


FLYING PHYSICIANS GIVE AID 
IN AFRICA 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
today it was my pleasure to meet Dr. A. 
Michael Wood, medical director, the 
African Medical and Research Founda- 
tion, which is located in Nairobi, Kenya. 

Dr. Wood, a Tanzanian citizen, has 
distinguished himself in 10 years of serv- 
ice as medical director of this interna- 
tional, multiracial, privately supported 
foundation which he helped found. 

The African Medical and Research 
Foundation has established a Nairobi- 
based radio network linking more than 
75 private, government, and mission hos- 
pitals with the foundation’s flying doc- 
tor service. In addition, AMRF provides 
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a range of medical research and consult- 
ing services, and has been of assistance 
to other African governments in devel- 
oping self-help medical programs. 

The foundation is fortunate to have as 
a member of the board of directors the 
former great Senator from the State of 
Illinois, the Honorable Paul H. Douglas, 
and as executive vice president, the very 
able Ned W. Bandler, Jr. With men such 
as these, Dr. Wood, Senator Douglas, and 
Ned Bandler guiding the destiny of this 
organization, it cannot help but continue 
to succeed. 

In the present scarcity of physicians 
in the developing nations of Africa, the 
fiying physician always on the alert to 
answer sick calls even from spots most 
remote is indeed a godsend. 


WHO PUT THE BURR UNDER 
THE SADDLE? 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, the American 
people full well know that out West, 
where the gentleman from Oklahoma 
and I come from, no responsible horse- 
man ever puts a burr under a saddle— 
it is always inserted by a “trickster.” 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 


TAX SURCHARGE—COMMUNICA- 
TION FROM THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES (H. DOC. NO. 
305) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication from the 
President of the United States; which 
was read and referred to the Committee 
on Ways and Means and ordered to be 


printed: 
THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, D.C., May 4, 1968. 
Hon. JOHN W. MCCORMACK, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. SPEAKER: Time is fast running 
out on one of the most crucial legislative 
measures of the decade—the tax sur- 
charge. Further delay is a ticket to disas- 
ter. 

I have repeatedly urged passage of this 
vital revenue measure. It is modest— 
about a penny on the dollar earned. It 
is an American imperative, essential in 
its importance to the national interest: 

To help ward off inflation that will 
rob the pockets of the poor and el- 
derly and the millions of families 
living on fixed incomes. 

To support responsibly the needs of 
our sons and brothers in Vietnam 
who fight to defend us all. 

To safeguard our dollar, the guard- 
ian of our prosperity at home and 
the bulwark of the free world mon- 
etary system. 

The $186 billion budget I submitted in 
January was tight. It was tailored to fi- 
nance responsibly the urgent work we 
must pursue in our cities, to help the 
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poor and to protect our national secu- 
rity. 

The budget which was made up last 
year and the year before contemplated 
tax increases which the Congress has 
not enacted. But the President can only 
propose in matters of taxes and appro- 
priations. Under the constitution he can- 
not dispose. That is the duty and power 
and responsibility of the Congress. 

Now the Congress is indicating that 
reductions in the January budget will 
be necessary to secure passage of the tax 
bill. I do not recommend or urge such 
reductions—for the budget is already 
lean. 

But so crucial is the tax surcharge to 
the national interest that I would re- 
luctantly accept some reductions if they 
are realistic and reasonable. 

The House Appropriations Committee 
late last week approved a formula which 
included a $4 billion reduction in ex- 
penditures for fiscal 1969. 

To accept reductions any deeper than 
this in an already lean budget—designed 
to meet the urgent needs of our people 
at home and abroad—is unwise. 

As Secretary Fowler stated, the reduc- 
tion formula voted out by the House Ap- 
propriations Committee will be approved 
by me, although I know it will require 
great sacrifice. I think it would be a 
serious mistake to go beyond that for- 
mula. But above all, it is essential that 
the Congress act and act at once. 

I know that you will, as you have al- 
ways done throughout your career, place 
the interest of the Nation first and do 
all in your power to secure passage of 
the necessary tax legislation. I cannot 
too strongly urge immediate favorable 
action by the Congress on the vitally 
need tax increase. 

Sincerely, 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 


THE VIETNAM TALKS AND THE 
PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATES 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I think it is 
worthwhile that we take note of the 
fact that while the administration was 
trying to pick a neutral site to hold peace 
talks with North Vietnam, they were 
hampered and impeded by at least one of 
the candidates, and I understand two of 
the candidates for President, who were 
saying that we ought to accept any site, 
even a Communist nation. 

I would hope that these presidential 
candidates would have the interest of 
their country enough at heart that when 
the peace talks get started, they refrain 
from indicating that everything should 
be given away. I think Paris is a site that 
we can live with. It is not exactly a neu- 
tral site, but at least De Gaulle is neu- 
tral against us, not openly an advocate of 
destroying us militarily. I would hope 
that the two Senators who are running 
for President could just find some other 
reason to try to get the people to vote for 
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them without trying to run the peace 
talks as a corollary to their campaigns. 


REPRESENTATION FOR THE RESI- 
DENTS OF THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, certain presi- 
dential hopefuls who would like to fur- 
ther the cause of self-government for the 
District of Columbia should be here in 
Washington working on legislation to in- 
sure voting representation for the city, 
not making promises at the hustings. 
Work on this legislation is the first mean- 
ingful step toward insuring effective 
representation for the District citizenry. 

The District has had elected officials in 
the past and we have seen that these can 
be taken away. Congress can grant local 
self-government but Congress also has 
the power to remove it. This is why I 
have worked to implement voting repre- 
sentation in Congress as the first neces- 
sary step. This, once established, cannot 
be removed. It would insure a permanent 
voice for District residents in national 
and local affairs. 

There is no excuse for District citizens 
not having a voice in a Congress that de- 
cides national policy and has control over 
the city’s destiny. 

We must work for this. The House 
made a good beginning last year, and I 
am sure the Rules Committee will report 
out the bill this year. But the Senate still 
has a great deal to do. Action has not 
been taken even in committee. This is 
why I feel that any Senator who wants to 
further self-government in the District 
should be in town working on the voting 
representation bill. 


CONSENT CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER, This is Consent Cal- 
endar day. The Clerk will call the first 
bill on the Consent Calendar. 


AUTHORIZING THE USE OF FUNDS 
ARISING FROM A JUDGMENT IN 
FAVOR OF THE SPOKANE TRIBE 
OF INDIANS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 15271) 
to authorize the use of funds arising from 
a judgment in favor of the Spokane Tribe 
of Indians. 

The SPEAKER. I8 there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, and I shall not ob- 
ject, I simply want to say I have never 
been able to understand why—as in this 
case, in this bill—$670,000 of the $6,700,- 
000 is going to be paid out for at- 
torney fees. I have never been able 
to understand why it should cost the 
Indians 10 percent of what they get from 
the Government for legal counsel. I 
would hope that somehow or other some- 
time, the Indians could be paid what the 
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Government legally owes them without 
having to spend, as in this case, $670,000 
to get it. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, will my 
friend, the gentleman from Iowa, yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Colorado. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, of course, 
there are those of us who serve on the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs who feel at different times that 
some of the attorneys’ fees are somewhat 
out of line, but on the other hand, we 
must remember these are all contingent 
fees, and the Indian Claims Commission, 
sitting as a court, has the jurisdiction 
and authority and responsibility to fix 
these fees. It cannot be traced back to 
the Congress of the United States at all. 
It is just a regular legal action. 

Mr. GROSS. I will say to my friend, 
the gentleman from Colorado, it is my 
understanding there is supposed to be 
expertise on the Indian Claims Commis- 
sion, which ought to have some bearing 
upon the amount of money which is 
paid out to collect the money which 
the Government legally owes the In- 
dians. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Of course, my col- 
league is correct, but, on the other hand, 
many of these claims last over a long 
period of years, sometimes 15 or 20 
years. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

H.R. 15271 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
unexpended balance of funds on deposit in 
the Treasury of the United States to the 
credit of the Spokane Tribe of Indians that 
were appropriated by the Act of May 29, 1967 
(81 Stat. 30), to pay a judgment by the 
Indian Claims Commission in Docket 331 and 
331A, and interest thereon, less payment of 
attorneys’ fees and expenses, may be ad- 
vanced, expended, invested, or reinvested for 
any purpose that is authorized by the tribal 
governing body and approved by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. Any part of such funds 
that may be distributed to the members of 
the tribe shall not be subject to the Federal 
or State income tax. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


AUTHORIZING THE PURCHASE, 
SALE, AND EXCHANGE OF CER- 
TAIN LANDS ON THE SPOKANE 
INDIAN RESERVATION, WASH. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 3299) 
to authorize the purchase, sale, and 
exchange of certain lands on the Spo- 
kane Indian Reservation, and for other 
purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 3299 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United State of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That, (A) for the 
purpose of effecting consolidations of land 
situated within the Spokane Indian Reserva- 
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tion in the State of Washington into the 
ownership of the tribe and of indi- 
vidual tribal members and for the pur- 
pose of attaining and preserving an economic 
land base for Indian use, alleviating prob- 
lems of Indian heirship and assisting in the 
productive leasing, disposition, and other use 
of tribal lands, the Secretary of the Interior 
is authorized in his discretion to: 

(1) Purchase for the Spokane Tribe of In- 
dlans with any funds of such tribe and to 
otherwise acquire by gift, exchange, or relin- 
quishment any lands or interest in lands or 
improvements thereon within the Spokane 
Indian Reservation. 

(2) Sell or approve sales of any tribal trust 
lands, any interest therein or improvements 
thereon. 

(3) Exchange any tribal trust lands, in- 
cluding interests therein or improvements 
thereon, for any lands situated within such 
reservation, 

(4) Approve leases of tribal lands for pe- 
riods of time not exceeding thirty-five years 
with rights of renewal for an additional term 
of not to exceed thirty-five years. 

(B) Where lands are individual Indian 
trust lands held in multiple ownership, the 
Secretary is authorized to sell and exchange 
such lands to other Indians or to the Spokane 
Tribe only if the sale or exchange is author- 
ized in writing by owners of at least a major- 
ity interest in such lands; except that no 
greater percentage of approval of individual 
Indians shall be required under this Act than 
in any other statute of general application 
approved by Congress. 

(C) Title to lands, or any interests there- 
in, acquired pursuant to this Act by the 
Spokane Tribe or individual enrolled mem- 
bers thereof, shall be taken in the name of 
the United States of America in trust for 
the tribe or individual Indian, and shall be 
nontaxable as other tribal and allotted 
Indian trust lands of the Spokane Reserva- 
tion: Provided, however, That no greater 
acreage of nontrust lands, or nontrust in- 
terests in land, shall be acquired under this 
Act by the Spokane Tribe during any 
twelve-month period than the acreage of 
lands, or the interests in land, that passed 
in any manner from a nontaxable trust 
status to a taxable fee status within the 
boundaries of the Spokane Reservation in 
Stevens County, Washington, during the 
twelve-month period preceding acquisition 
by the tribe. 

(D) That any tribal land that may be 
sold pursuant to this Act may, with the 
approval of the Secretary of the Interior, 
be encumbered by a mortgage or deed of 
trust and shall be subject to foreclosure or 
sale pursuant to the terms of such a mort- 
gage or deed of trust in accordance with the 
laws of the State of Washington. The 
United States shall be an indispensable 
party to any such proceeding with the right 
of remoyal of the cause to the United States 
district court for the district in which the 
land is located, following the procedure in 
section 1446, title 28, United States Code: 
Provided, That the United States shall have 
the right to appeal from any order of re- 
mand in the case. 

(E) The acquisition and sale of lands for 
the Spokane Tribe pursuant to this Act 
shall be upon request of the business 
council of the Spokane Tribe, evidenced 
by a resolution adopted in accordance with 
the constitution and bylaws of the tribe, and 
shall be in accordance with a land purchase 
and consolidation plan approved by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, and except as it may 
otherwise be authorized or prescribed by the 
Secretary, shall be limited to lands situated 
within the boundary of the Spokane Reserva- 
tion. Such acquisition by the Spokane Tribe, 
or individual members thereof, may be 
achieved by exchange of lands with Indians 
or non-Indians as well as by outright pur- 
chase, with adjusting payments to approxi- 
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mate equal value. Moneys or credits re- 
ceived by the tribe in the sale of lands 
shall be used for the purchase of other 
lands, or for such other purpose as may be 
consistent with the land purchase and con- 
solidation program, approved by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

On page 1, line 3, after That,“, strike out 
“(A)” and insert “(a)”. 

On page 2, strike out all of paragraph (4) 
on lines 10, 11, and 12. 

On page 2, strike out all of lines 13 through 
20 and insert: 

“(b) The Secretary of the Interior is au- 
thorized to sell and exchange individual In- 
dian trust lands held in multiple ownership 
to the Spokane Tribe or to individual mem- 
bers thereof if the sale or exchange is au- 
thorized in writing by owners of at least a 
majority interest in such lands; except that 
no greater percentage of approval of indi- 
vidual Indians shall be required under this 
Act than in any other statute of general 
application approved by Congress.” 

On page 2, line 21, strike out “(C)” and 
insert “(c)”. 

On page 3 lines 1 through 9, strike out all 
of the proviso and insert: 

“Provided, however, That the value of non- 
trust lands, or nontrust interests in land, 
acquired under this Act by the Spokane 
Tribe during any twelve-month period shall 
not exceed the value of lands, or interests in 
land, that passed in any manner from a non- 
taxable trust status to a taxable fee status 
within the boundaries of the Spokane Reser- 
vation in Stevens County, Washington, dur- 
ing the twelve-month period preceding acqui- 
sition by the tribe.” 

On page 3, line 10, strike out “(D)” and 
insert “(d)”. 

On page 3, line 22, strike out “(E)” and 
insert “(e)”. 

On page 4, after line 14, insert: 

“(f) Section 1 of the Act of August 9, 
1955 (69 Stat. 539), as amended, is hereby 
further amended by inserting the words ‘the 
Spokane Reservation,’ after the words ‘the 
Fort Mojave Reservation,’.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


GRANTING MINERALS, INCLUDING 
OIL AND GAS, ON CERTAIN LANDS 
IN THE CROW INDIAN RESERVA- 
TION, MONT., TO CERTAIN IN- 
DIANS, AND FOR OTHER PUR- 
POSES 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1119) to 
grant minerals, including oil and gas, on 
certain lands in the Crow Indian Res- 
ervation, Mont., to certain Indians, and 
for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

S. 1119 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
6 of the Act of June 4, 1920 (41 Stat. 751), 
as amended by the Act of May 26, 1926 (44 
Stat. 658), as further amended by the Act 
of September 16, 1959 (73 Stat. 565), is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 6. (a) Any and all minerals, includ- 
ing oil and gas, on any of the lands to be 
allotted hereunder are reserved in perpetu- 
ity for the benefit of the members of the 
tribe in common and may, with the consent 
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of the tribal council be leased for mining 
purposes in accordance with the provisions 
of the Act of May 11, 1938 (52 Stat. 347; 25 
U.S.C. 386a-f), under such rules, regulations, 
and conditions as the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior may prescribe: Provided, That leases en- 
tered into pursuant to section 6 of the Act 
of June 4, 1920 (41 Stat. 751), as amended by 
the Act of May 26, 1926 (44 Stat. 658), may 
with the consent of the tribal council and 
under such rules, regulations, and conditions 
as the Secretary of the Interior may pre- 
scribe, as amended to change the terms there- 
of to ten years and as long thereafter as 
minerals are produced in paying quantities.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

On page 2, line 10, after “be” insert “re- 
negotiated and“. 


The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


GRANTING MINERALS, INCLUDING 
OIL, GAS, AND OTHER NATURAL 
DEPOSITS, ON CERTAIN LANDS IN 
THE NORTHERN CHEYENNE IN- 
DIAN RESERVATION, MONT., TO 
CERTAIN INDIANS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 5704) to 
grant minerals, including oil, gas, and 
other natural deposits, on certain lands 
in the Northern Cheyenne Indian Reser- 
vation, Mont., to certain Indians, and 
for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


H.R. 5704 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
3 of the Act of June 3, 1926 (44 Stat. 690), 
as amended by the Act of July 24, 1947 (61 
Stat. 418), and the Act of September 22, 
1961 (75 Stat. 586), is hereby amended to 
read as follows: 

“Sec. 3. (a) The coal or other minerals, 
including oil, gas, and other natural deposits, 
on said reservation are hereby reserved for 
the benefit of the tribe and may be leased 
with the consent of the Indian council for 
mining purposes in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Act of May 11, 1938 (52 Stat. 
347; 25 U.S.C. 396a-f), under such rules, 
regulations, and conditions as the Secretary 
of the Interior may prescribe: Provided, That 
at the expiration of fifty years from the date 
of the approval of this 1966 amendment of 
this Act, the coal or other minerals, including 
oil, gas, and other natural deposits, of said 
allotments shall become the property of the 
respective allottees or their heirs or devisees, 
subject to any outstanding leases, regardless 
of any prior conveyance by such allottee, 
heirs, or devisees of the land overlying such 
minerals, oil, gas, or other natural deposits 
and regardless of the form of reference in 
such conveyance, or lack of reference, to the 
minerals, oil, gas, or other natural deposits 
reserved by this Act. 

“(b) Title to the minerals so granted shall 
be held by the United States in trust for the 
Indian owners, except that if upon the ex- 
piration of said fifty years the entire Indian 
interest in the minerals within any allotment 
or parcel thereof is granted by this Act to a 
person or persons who at that time hold an 
unrestricted title to the lands overlying such 
minerals, oil, gas, or other natural deposits, 
then the Secretary of the Interior shall by 
fee patent transfer to such person or persons 
the unrestricted fee simple title to such min- 
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erals, oil, gas, or other natural deposits, 
which title shall vest in such person or per- 
sons as of the date of the patent. 

“(c) The unallotted lands of said tribe of 
Indians shall be held in common, subject to 
the control and management thereof as Con- 
gress may deem expedient for the benefit of 
said Indians.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

On page 1, line 9, after “reserved’’, insert 
“in perpetuity”. 

On page 2, line 4, after “may”, strike out 
“prescribe: and insert preseribe.“. 

On page 2, lines 4 through 14, strike out 
all of the proviso. 

On page 2, line 15, through page 3, line 2, 
strike out all of subsection (b). 

On page 3, line 3, reletter paragraph “(c)” 
to read “(b)”. 

On page 3, after line 6, add a new section 
as follows: 

“Sec. 2. Any allottee on the Northern Chey- 
enne Indian Reservation, or any heir or de- 
visee of an allottee, or the Northern Chey- 
enne Tribe, may commence in the United 
States District Court for the District of Mon- 
tana an action against the United States to 
determine whether the provisions of section 
3 of the Act of June 3, 1926, as amended, 
which provided that at the end of 50 years 
the minerals in allotted land shall become 
the property of the allottees or their heirs 
or devisees, gave the allottees a constitution- 
ally protected interest. The court shall have 
jurisdiction to hear and determine the ac- 
tion, and an appeal from its judgment may 
be taken as provided by law. If the court de- 
termines that the allottee has a right that 
may not be taken without just compensa- 
tion, the first section of this Act shall cease 
to have any force or effect, and the provisions 
of section 3 of the Act of June 3, 1926, as 
amended by the Acts of July 24, 1947, and 
September 21, 1961, shall thereupon be car- 
ried out as fully as-if section 3 had not been 
amended by this Act. 

“Any action pursuant to this section shall 
be commenced within two years from the 
date of this Act, and no court shall have 
jurisdiction to hear and determine an action 
for such purpose commenced thereafter.” 


The committee amendments were 


to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


AMENDING THE REPAYMENT CON- 
TRACT WITH THE FOSS RESER- 
VOIR MASTER CONSERVANCY DIS- 
TRICT, AND FOR OTHER PUR- 
POSES 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1946) to 
amend the repayment contract with the 
Foss Reservoir Master Conservancy Dis- 
trict, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object—and I shall not ob- 
ject—I just hope the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion will take note of the fact that some 
of the members of the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs of the House 
expect prompt action by that agency to 
see to it that the situation in this res- 
ervoir is cleared up, so that a proper re- 
payment contract may be entered into. 

The Bureau of Reclamation has testi- 
fied that they have been working toward 
developing a solution to this problem 
since first becoming aware of the prob- 
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lems associated with the poor quality 
of water available from the Foss Res- 
ervoir of the Washita River Basin 
project. Preliminary studies conducted 
by the Bureau of Reclamation should 
have revealed the salinity problems in the 
Foss Reservoir area. The Bureau of Rec- 
lamation has always had the authority 
to study water quality with regard to 
its salinity in reclamation projects. 

The Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs has justifiably concluded 
that the people of this area should not 
be required to pay for water which they 
cannot put to use. One of the methods 
of relieving this burden is to suspend the 
obligations of the repayment contract 
until usable water can be delivered and 
the committee emphasizes the urgency 
of performance by the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation on this situation. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask the 
gentleman in what congressional dis- 
trict is this reservoir and land located? 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I am sorry 
I cannot tell the gentleman. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I believe this is 
located in the area which is being con- 
tested at the present time by two of our 
esteemed colleagues, the gentlemen from 
Oklahoma [Mr. SMITH and Mr. STEED]. 
I believe they are both seeking nomina- 
tion at this time to represent the district 
in which this is located. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

S. 1946 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Interior is authorized to 
conduct feasibility studies in the areas serv- 
ing the Foss Reservoir Master Conservancy 
District to determine alternative water 
sources and the most practicable and feasible 
methods of alleviating the problems associ- 
ated with the poor quality and supply of 
water stored in Foss Reservoir, Washita River 
Basin project, Oklahoma. 

Sec. 2. In order to assist the Foss Reservoir 
Master Conservancy District in developing an 
adequate interim water supply, the Secretary 
of the Interior is authorized to relieve the 
District (1) of the obligation of making any 
further construction charge payments under 
its repayment contract with the United 
States, numbered 14-06-500-322, dated Feb- 
ruary 14, 1958, as amended, and (2) of any 
interest accrual on its total obligation, until 
initial delivery of water is made which the 
Secretary considers to be satisfactory for 
municipal and industrial use. The Secretary 
is also authorized (a) to refund to the Dis- 
trict the amount of $218,364.62, representing 
the amount already paid under such contract 
and to revise such contract by adding such 
amount to the obligation for future pay- 
ment, (b) to further revise such contract so 
that further payments on its construction 
charge obligation will be rescheduled in a 
manner satisfactory to the Secretary over a 
period not to exceed fifty years from the date 
of the aforementioned delivery of water, and 
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(c) to cancel any penalties which have ac- 
crued on any unpaid matured construction 
charge payments. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of the Interior may 
use any funds that are otherwise available 
to him to carry out this Act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


ACCEPTANCE OF GIFTS FOR THE 
BENEFIT OF INDIANS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 14672) 
to amend the act of February 14, 1931, 
relating to the acceptance of gifts for 
the benefit of Indians. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 14672 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Act 
of February 14, 1931 (46 Stat. 1106; 25 U.S.C. 
451), is amended to read as follows: “The 
Secretary of the Interior may accept dona- 
tions of funds or other property for the ad- 
vancement of the Indian race, and he may 
use the donated property in accordance with 
the terms of the donation in furtherance of 
any program authorized by other provision of 
law for the benefit of Indians.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

On page 1, strike out all of line 9 and in- 
sert the following in lieu thereof “provision 
of law for the benefit of Indians. An annual 
report shall be made to the Congress on do- 
nations received and allocations made from 
such donations. This report shall include ad- 
ministrative costs and other pertinent 
data.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, the purpose 
of this bill is to amend the act of 1931 
which requires that gifts and donations 
to the Indian Department must be used 
only for the benefit of an institution or 
an individual. The wording raises doubts 
about the acceptance and use of gifts for 
broader purposes. This bill rephrases and 
clarifies the existing law so that do- 
nations may be used for such purposes 
as research on special social adjustment 
problems of Indian families which would 
go to the benefit of a particular In- 
dian, providing it advances the welfare 
of the Indians as a whole. 

There is ample provision in the law for 
a strict accounting of the funds to be 
used either for the benefit of an in- 
dividual Indian, an Indian institution, 
or for research work. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


MAKING PERMANENT AUTHORITY 
TO GRANT SPECIAL 30-DAY LEAVE 
FOR MILITARY PERSONNEL WHO 
EXTEND TOURS OF DUTY IN HOS- 
TILE FIRE AREAS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 15348), 
to amend section 703(b) of title 10, 
United States Code, to make permanent 
the authority to grant a special 30-day 
period of leave for members of the uni- 
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formed services who voluntarily extend 
their tours of duty in hostile fire areas. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 15348 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress asesmbled, That section 
703 (b) of title 10, United States Code, is 
amended by striking out the last sentence. 


Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, this 
bill would merely make permanent the 
legislation passed in 1966 to provide 30 
days leave to men in hostile fire areas 
who voluntarily extend their tours of 
duty. As originally passed by the House 
in August 1966, the legislation would 
have been permanent in nature, but the 
Senate amended the bill by inserting an 
expiration date of June 30, 1968. 

The existing law authorizes a 30-day 
leave, in addition to travel time, and pro- 
vides transportation at Government ex- 
pense to the place of leave for the in- 
dividual serviceman who extends his 
tour for at least 6 months. The leave so 
granted is in addition to any other leave 
earned by the service member. The De- 
partment of Defense advises that over 
49,000 service personnel in Vietnam have 
taken advantage of the law since it was 
enacted in November 1966—Public Law 
89-735. 

General Westmoreland has stated: 

The popularity of this extension program 
is indicated by the fact that of all tour 
extensions of one-month or longer, 73 per- 
cent were under the provisions of Public 
Law 89-735. In view of the advantages and 
economies realized by continuity of service 
in Vietnam of area-oriented, trained, experi- 
enced and motivated personnel, [I] recom- 
mend permanent extension of the provisions 
of Public Law 89-735. 


Mr. Speaker, the Department of De- 
fense strongly urged favorable consider- 
ation of H.R. 15348. The bill was unani- 
mously approved by the Subcommittee 
and the Committee on Armed Services. 

I urge the House to support this leg- 
islation. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


AMENDING AND CLARIFYING THE 
REEMPLOYMENT RIGHTS OF IN- 
DIVIDUALS WHO PERFORM MILI- 
TARY SERVICE 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1093) 
to amend and clarify the reemployment 
provisions of the Universal Military 
Training and Service Act, and for other 
purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 1093 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 9 of the Universal Military Training and 
Service Act, as amended (50 U.S.C. App. 459), 
is amended as follows: 

(1) Amend section 9(c) by adding the 
following paragraph immediately after para- 
graph (2): 

“(3) Any person who holds a position de- 
scribed in paragraph (A) or (B) of subsection 
(b) shall not be denied retention in employ- 
ment or any promotion or other incident or 
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advantage of employment because of any 
obligation as a member of a reserve com- 
ponent of the Armed Forces of the United 
States.” 

(2) Amend section 9(d) by deleting the 
numeral “(1)” immediately following “sub- 
section (c).“ 

(3) Amend section 9g) (1) to read as fol- 
lows: “Any person who, after entering the 
employment to which he claims restoration, 
enlists in the Armed Forces of the United 
States (other than in a reserve component) 
shall be entitled upon release from service 
under honorable conditions to all the reem- 
ployment right and other benefits provided 
for by this section in the case of persons in- 
ducted under the provisions of this title, if 
the total of his service performed between 
June 24, 1948, and August 1, 1961, did not 
exceed four years, and the total of any serv- 
ice, additional or otherwise performed by him 
after August 1, 1961, does not exceed five 
years, provided that the service in excess of 
four years after August 1, 1961, is at the re- 
quest and for the convenience of the Federal 
Government (plus in each case any period of 
additional service imposed pursuant to law) .” 

(4) Amend section 9(g) (2) to read as fol- 
lows: “Any person who, after entering the 
employment to which he claims restoration 
enters upon active duty (other than for the 
purpose of determining his physical fitness 
and other than for training), whether or not 
voluntarily, in the Armed Forces of the 
United States or the Public Health Service in 
response to an order or call to active duty 
shall, upon his relief from active duty under 
honorable conditions, be entitled to all of 
the reemployment rights and benefits pro- 
vided by this section in the case of persons 
inducted under the provisions of this title, if 
the total of such active duty performed be- 
tween June 24, 1948, and August 1, 1961, did 
not exceed four years, and the total of any 
such active duty, additional or otherwise, per- 
formed after August 1, 1961, does not exceed 
five years, provided that the active duty per- 
formed in excess of four years after August 
1, 1961, is at the request and for the con- 
venience of the Federal Government (plus in 
each case any additional period in which he 
Was unable to obtain orders relieving him 
from active duty).” 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


On page 2 of the bill delete lines 4 and 5 in 
their entirety and substitute the following: 

“(2) Amend subsection 9(d) by insert- 
ing ‘, subsection (c) (3) immediately follow- 
ing the words ‘subsection (e) ().“ 

On page 2 of the bill beginning on line 21 
and extending through line 15 on page 3 of 
the bill delete subsection 4 in its entirety 
and substitute the following in lieu thereof: 

“(4) Amend subsection 9(g) (2) to read as 
follows: 

“'(2) (A) Any person who, after entering 
the employment to which he claims restora- 
tion enters upon active duty (other than for 
the purpose of determining his physical fit- 
ness and other than for training), whether 
or not voluntarily, in the Armed Forces of 
the United States or the Public Health 
Service in response to an order or call to ac- 
tive duty shall, upon his relief from active 
duty under honorable conditions, be entitled 
to all of the reemployment rights and bene- 
fits provided by this section in the case of 
persons inducted under the provision of this 
title, if the total of such active duty per- 
formed between June 24, 1948, and August 1, 
1961, did not exceed four years, and the total 
of any such active duty, additional or other- 
wise, performed after August 1, 1961, does not 
exceed four years (plus in each case any addi- 
tional period in which he was unable to ob- 
tain orders relieving him from active duty). 

„) Any member of a reserve component 
of the Armed Forces of the United States who 
voluntarily or involuntarily enters upon ac- 
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tive duty (other than for the purpose of de- 
termining his physical fitness and other than 
for training) for whose active duty is volun- 
tarily or involuntarily extended during a 
period when the President is authorized to 
order units of the Ready Reserve or members 
of a reserve component to active duty shall 
have the service limitation governing eligi- 
bility for reemployment rights under para- 
graph (2)(A) of this subsection extended 
by his period of such active duty, but not to 
exceed that period of active duty to which 
the President is authorized to order units 
of the Ready Reserve or members of a reserve 
component; Provided, That with respect to a 
member who voluntarily enters upon active 
duty or whose active duty is voluntarily ex- 
tended the provisions of this paragraph shall 
apply only when such additional active duty 
is at the request and for the convenience of 
the Federal Government.“ 

AMENDMENT TO COMMITTEE AMENDMENTS 

OFFERED BY MR. PRICE OF ILLINOIS 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I offer an amendment to the committee 
amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment to committee amendments 
offered by Mr. Price of Illinois: On page 4, 


line 16, delete the word “for” and substitute 
the word “or” in lieu thereof. 


The amendment to the committee 
amendments was agreed to. 

The committee amendments, as 
amended, were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


AUTHORIZING CANCELLATION OF 
INDEBTEDNESS OF MEMBERS AND 
FORMER MEMBERS OF THE 
ARMED FORCES AND NATIONAL 
GUARD 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2629) 
to amend titles 10, 14, and 32, United 
States Code, with respect to the remis- 
sion or cancellation of indebtedness of 
enlisted members of the Armed Forces 
and the National Guard of the United 
States. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I should like to in- 
quire as to whether this bill would 
change the limit of administrative 
settlement? 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield—no, it does not change 
anything. It merely gives permissive 
authority. 

Mr. GROSS. Does the gentleman have 
at hand the limit on an administrative 
settlement? 

Mr. HEBERT. $20,000. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

M Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
on. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 2629 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That title 
10, United States Code, is amended as fol- 
lows: 

(1) Chapter 165 is amended— 
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(A) by adding the following new section 
at the end thereof: 
“$2774. Remission of indebtedness of en- 
listed members 
“A debt owed to the United States or its 
instrumentalities by an enlisted member of 
an armed force (including an enlisted mem- 
ber or former enlisted member who has been 
retired or becomes entitled to retired or re- 
tained pay, or one who is a member of a Re- 
serve component, whether or not on active 
duty) may be remitted or canceled by the 
Secretary concerned if he considers it to be 
in the best interest of the United States. 
This authority applies only to debts incur- 
red by the member while he was on active 
duty or engaged in inactive duty training. 
It may be used to remit or cancel debts in- 
curred during service with another armed 
force or imposed by another armed force, 
but only with the concurrence of the Sec- 
retary having jurisdiction over that other 
armed force.“; and 
(B) by adding the following new item at 
the end of the analysis: 


“2771. Remission of indebtedness of en- 
listed members.” 
(2) Sections 4837(d), 6161, and 9837(d) 
are repealed. 
(3) The analysis of chapter 453 is 
amended by striking out the following item: 


“4837. Settlement of accounts; deductions 
from pay.” 
(4) The analysis of chapter 561 is 


amended by striking out the following item: 
“6161. Remission of indebtedness of en- 
listed members upon discharge.” 

(5) The analysis of chapter 953 is 
amended by striking out the following item: 

“9837. Settlement of accounts: deduc- 

tions.” 
Sec. 2. Chapter 13 of title 14, United States 

Code, is amended— 

(1) by repealing section 461(c); and 
(2) by striking out the following item in 
the analysis: 

“461. Pay and allowances; pay of officers in- 
debted to the United States; re- 
mission of indebtedness of enlisted 
members.” 

and inserting the following item in place 

thereof: 

“461. Pay and allowances; pay of officers in- 
debted to the United States.” 

Sec. 3. Chapter 7 of title 32, United States 

Code, is amended— 

(1) by adding the following new section 
at the end thereof: 


“$716. Remission of indebtedness of en- 
listed members 


“A debt owed to the United States or its 
instrumentalities by an enlisted member of 
the National Guard may be remitted or can- 
celed by the Secretary of the Army or the 
Secretary of the Air Force, as the case may 
be, if he considers it to be in the best interest 
of the United States. This authority applies 
only to debts incurred by the member while 
he was on active duty or engaged in train- 
ing authorized by this title. It may be used 
to remit or cancel debts incurred during 
service with another armed force or imposed 
by another armed force, but only with the 
concurrence of the Secretary having juris- 
diction over that other armed force.“; 

(2) by adding the following new item at 
the end of the analysis: 

“716. Remission of indebtedness of enlisted 
members.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike all after the enacting clause and 
substitute the following: 

“That title 10, United States Code, is 
amended as follows: 

“(1) Chapter 165 is amended— 

“(A) by adding the following new section 
at the end thereof: 
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2774. Remission of indebtedness of mem- 
bers or former members 

A debt owed to the United States or its 
instrumentalities by a member or former 
member of an armed force may be remitted 
or canceled by the Secretary concerned if he 
considers it to be in the best interest of 
the United States. This authority applies 
only to debts incurred by the member while 
he was on active duty or engaged in inactive 
duty training. It may be used to remit or 
cancel debts incurred during service with 
another armed force or imposed by another 
armed force, but only with the concurrence 
of the Secretary having jurisdiction over 
that other armed force. The Secretary con- 
cerned shall, within 90 days following the 
end of each fiscal year, submit a written re- 
port to the Congress on his exercise of the 
authority granted by this section. Such re- 
port shall indicate the frequency, total 
amount, and range of remissions and can- 
cellations for that year and such other in- 
formation as the Congress may from time to 
time request.’; and 

“(B) by adding the following new item at 
the end of the analysis: 

2774. Remission of indebtedness of mem- 
bers or former members.’ 

“(2) Chapter 453 is amended by repealing 
section 4837 and striking out the correspond- 
ing item in the analysis. 

“(3) Chapter 561 is amended by repealing 
section 6161 and striking out the correspond- 
ing item in the analysis. 

“(4) Chapter 953 is amended by repealing 
section 9837 and striking out the correspond- 
ing item in the analysis. 

“Sec. 2. Chapter 13 of title 14, United States 
Code, is amended by repealing section 461 
and striking out the corresponding item in 
the analysis. 

“Sec. 3. Chapter 7 of title 32, United States 
Code, is amended— 

“(1) By adding the following new section 
at the end thereof: 


“*§ 716. Remission of indebtedness of mem- 
bers or former members 

A debt owed to the United States or 
its instrumentalities by a member or former 
member of the National Guard may be remit- 
ted or canceled by the Secretary of the Army 
or the Secretary of the Air Force, as the 
case may be, if he considers it to be in the 
best interest of the United States. This au- 
thority applies only to debts incurred by 
the member while he was on active duty or 
engaged in training authorized by this title. 
It may be used to remit or cancel debts in- 
curred during service with another armed 
force or imposed by another armed force, 
but only with the concurrence of the Secre- 
tary having jurisdiction over that other 
armed force. The Secretary concerned shall, 
within 90 days following the end of each 
fiscal year, submit a written report to the 
Congress on his exercise of the authority 
granted by this section. Such report shall 
indicate the frequency, total amount, and 
range of remissions and cancellations for 
that year and such other information as 
the Congress may from time to time re- 
quest.“ 

(2) by adding the following new item 
at the end of the analysis: 


“716. Remission of indebtedness of mem- 
bers or former members.“ 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to amend titles 10, 14, and 32, 
United States Code, with respect to the 
remission or cancellation of indebtedness 
of members or former members of the 
armed forces and the National Guard.” 
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A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


PERMIT NATIONAL GUARD OFFI- 
CERS TO ACT AS INSPECTING 
OFFICERS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2632) 
to permit National Guard officers to act 
as inspecting officers under section 710 
(f) of title 32, United States Code. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 2632 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
T10(f) of title 32, United States Code, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(f) Instead of the procedure prescribed by 
subsections (b)—(d), property issued to the 
National Guard that becomes unserviceable 
through fair wear and tear in service may, 
under regulations to be prescribed by the 
Secretary concerned, be sold or otherwise dis- 
posed of after an inspection, and a finding of 
unserviceability because of that wear and 
tear, by a commissioned officer of the Regu- 
lar Army or Army National Guard, or the 
Regular Air Force, or the Air National Guard, 
as the case may be, designated by the Secre- 
tary. The State or territory, Puerto Rico, the 
Canal Zone, or the District of Columbia, 
whichever is concerned, is relieved of ac- 
countability for that property.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

On page 1, line 11, insert the word “dis- 
interested” before the word “commissioned”. 

On page 2, line 1, insert the word “the” 
before the word Army“, and the word “of” 
before the words “the Regular Air Force”. 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


REMOVING STATUTORY RESTRIC- 
TIONS ON GRADES OF DIRECTOR 
AND ASSISTANT DIRECTORS OF 
MARINE CORPS BAND 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 11466) 
to remove the restrictions on the grades 
of the director and assistant directors of 
the Marine Corps Band. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 11466 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That section 6222 
(d) of title 10, United States Code, is amend- 
ed by striking out the words “However, the 
grade of the director may not be higher than 
lieutenant colonel and the grades of the 
assistant directors may not be higher than 
captain.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 


time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


INCREASING NUMBER OF OFFICERS 
OF U.S. NAVY WHO MAY BE DES- 
IGNATED FOR SPECIAL DUTY 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 13050) 
to amend title 10, United States Code, 
to authorize an increase in the number 
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of officers of the Navy designated for 
engineering duty, aeronautical engineer- 
ing duty, and special duty. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I would like to in- 
quire whether this bill is for the pur- 
pose of increasing the number of lawyers 
and information officers. 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I am glad to yield to the 
chairman of the subcommittee. 

Mr. HEBERT. I will say “No,” in 
answer to the gentleman from Iowa. It 
does not increase the number of those 
officers at all but merely authorizes an 
increase in the number of special-duty 
officers authorized in other categories. 

Mr. GROSS. With no increase? 

Mr. HEBERT. With no increase in the 
overall number of officers. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follow: 

H.R. 13050 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That title 
10, United States Code, is amended as follows: 

(1) Section 5406 is amended by striking 
out 4h“ and inserting 5ch“ in place 
thereof. 

(2) Section 5407 is amended by striking 
out “2%” and inserting “3,5” in place 
thereof. 

(3) Section 5408 is amended by striking 
out “25” and inserting “6” in place thereof. 

(4) Section 5442(g) and 5447(g) are each 
amended by amending clauses (1), (2), and 
(3) to read as follows: 

“(1) Engineering duty—11 percent. 

“(2) Aeronautical engineering duty—7 
percent. 

“(3) Special duty—12 percent.“ 

(5) Section 5587(c) is amended by insert- 
ing the following sentences at the beginning 
thereof: “The types of engineering duty for 
which officers may be designated include 
ship engineering and ordnance engineering. 
The types of aeronautical engineering duty 
for which officers may be designated include 
aeronautical engineering and aviation main- 
tenance.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


TO INCREASE NUMBER OF CON- 
GRESSIONAL ALTERNATES AU- 
THORIZED TO BE NOMINATED 
FOR EACH VACANCY AT THE MIL- 
ITARY, NAVAL, AND AIR FORCE 
ACADEMIES 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 13593) 
to amend title 10, United States Code, to 
increase the number of congressional 
alternates authorized to be nominated 
for each vacancy at the Military, Naval, 
and Air Force Academies. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, may I ask why this 
legislation is necessary? 
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Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. HEBERT. This legislation is 
necessary because of the dwindling pool 
of available qualified alternates for the 
three military academies. Under the pres- 
ent system, each Member is allowed a 
principal and five alternates. This is the 
law already. This merely extends and 
widens the area from which these young 
men will be selected for the military 
academies. The recommendations come 
from the Board of Visitors of the Naval 
Academy, West Point, and the Air Force 
Academy. This merely broadens and 
widens the scope for their selectivity. It 
gives each Member four more chances 
to assist in the selection of young men 
who will make fine Navy, Army, and Air 
Force officers. 

Mr. GROSS. Is the gentleman saying 
that there is a serious diminution in the 
number of candidates for the military 
academies? 

Mr. HEBERT. Certainly. There is a 
very, very serious diminution of quali- 
fied candidates. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. Is it not also true, I will ask 
the distinguished chairman of the sub- 
committee of the Committee on Armed 
Services, that we have now or are in the 
process of having increases in accommo- 
dations at the academies, and this not 
only synchronizes the number of alter- 
nates for all academies but based on 
the House action and congressional ac- 
tion in the past, which has been signed 
into law, this is necessary? 

Mr. HEBERT. If the gentleman will 
yield further, it is quite necessary be- 
cause the academies have been increased 
in size. Now the backup is beginning to 
show the necessity for having more quali- 
fied candidates to be available for this 
extended or expanded number. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. Do I understand cor- 
rectly that sometimes Member A may 
have five qualified alternates, none of 
whom can be appointed to Member B’s 
list because Member B has no qualified 
candidates? Would this enable that 
eS di to add such alternates to his 

st? 

Mr. HEBERT. No. What this does is 
this: Under the law each Member has 
the right of appointing a principal and 
five alternates. He either submits these 
candidates by order of priority or else 
in open competition to be decided by 
the individual academy. After all of the 
principal vacancies have been satisfied, 
then under the law, 150 qualified alter- 
nate candidates are examined. There are 
more than that, but there are 150 quali- 
fied candidates from congressional 
sources that must be selected. There is 
still another appointment avenue. Those 
who are not selected in the first 150 
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then become eligible for appointment by 
the Secretary to bring the Academy up 
to strength. Under the existing law, 
which would be expanded by this legis- 
lation, one Member could have three or 
four individuals receive appointments to 
the Academy. 

Mr. ALBERT. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MINSHALL. I should like to ask 
the gentleman if this increases the total 
number of candidates, plebes or cadets, 
that one might have in the Military 
Academy at any one time. 

Mr. HEBERT. No; it does not increase 
the number. You still have five in each 
academy numerically. This is not a cal- 
endar appointment, as you well know. 
It does not affect the number in the 
academy, or the power of appointment 
or the power of handling the appoint- 
ment according to the individual’s 
desire. 

It merely broadens the extent of the 
pool in the area from which these young 
men can be selected as qualified alter- 
nates. 

Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield further, in other 
words, if a Member of Congress is en- 
titled to the appointment of five candi- 
dates to the Military Academy at one 
time under the present law he could hold 
back one or two or could make all of the 
appointments at one time? 

Mr. HEBERT. If he so desires. In other 
words, if he has five vacancies, he can fill 
them in 1 year. 

Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield further, how does 
this improve that situation if he is still 
allowed to have the same number at the 
Academy at any one time? 

Mr. HEBERT. This is in order to take 
care of the full capacity of the individual 
intake at each Academy, and it allows 
the level of entrance when it becomes 
downgraded or vacant and allows them 
to fill that vacancy. 

The gentleman from [Illinois (Mr. 
Price] calls my attention to this fact 
too, that these individuals are appointed 
under the system if the principal is not 
chargeable to the individual Congress- 
man as a principal. As a matter of fact 
it stretches it a way out so that one Mem- 
ber could have, in effect, 25 boys at any 
one time at anyone of the academies. Of 
course, this is not expected to occur, but 
we could have such a situation to exist. 
But, theoretically if the principal ap- 
pointee is not eligible the four boys be- 
hind that principal can also be admitted 
to the Academy. 

Mr. GROSS. Through other sources? 

Mr. HEBERT. Through the appoint- 
ment system and the competitive system. 
3 Mr. GROSS. But by a different Mem- 

er? 

Mr. HÉBERT. No; not charged to the 
individual Member of Congress. It adds 
on to. that, under the existing law, four 
more qualified alternates. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 13593 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tions 4342 (a), 6956 (a), and 9342(a) of title 
10, United States Code, are each amended 
by striking out “five” in the last sentence and 
inserting in place thereof “nine”. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike all after the enacting clause and 
insert the following in lieu thereof: 

“That sections 4342 (a) (last sentence), 
6954(a) (last sentence), 6956(a), and 9342 
(a) (last sentence) of title 10, United States 
Code, are each amended by striking out 
‘five’ and inserting in place thereof ‘nine’.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


AUTHORIZING ADDITIONAL MEDI- 
CAL CARE AND RELATED BENE- 
FITS FOR RESERVISTS AND MEM- 
BERS OF THE NATIONAL GUARD 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 14739) 
to amend titles 10 and 32, United States 
Code, to authorize additional medical 
and dental care and other related bene- 
fits for reservists and members of the 
National Guard, under certain condi- 
tions, and for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

H.R. 14739 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this Act 
may be cited as the “Reserve Forces Benefits 
Act”. 

Src. 2. Chapter 55 of title 10, United States 
Code, is amended as follows: 

(1) by adding the following new section at 

end: 


“§ 1088. Hospital benefits for nonregulars 

“(a) A member of the Army, Navy, Air 
Force, or Marine Corps (other than of the 
Regular Army, Regular Navy, Regular Air 
Force, or Regular Marine Corps) is entitled 
to the same hospital benefits as are provided 
by law or regulation for a member of the 
Regular Army, Regular Navy, Regular Air 
Force, or Regular Marine Corps, as the case 
may be, of corresponding grade and length 
of service whenever— 

“(1) he is called or ordered to active duty 
for a period of more than thirty days, and is 
disabled from disease while so employed; 

“(2) he is called or ordered to active duty 
for any period of time and is disabled from 
injury while so employed; 

“(3) he is ordered to perform inactive 
duty training and is disabled in line of duty 
from injury while so employed; or 

“(4) he is voluntarily participating in an 
aerial flight with proper authority while not 
on active duty, and is disabled in line of duty 
from injury while so employed. 

“(b) A member described in subsection 
(a) who is called or ordered to active duty 
for a period of thirty days or less; ordered 
to perform inactive duty training; or volun- 
tarily participating in an aerial flight with 
proper authority while not on active duty; 
and who contracts a disease or becomes ill 
under circumstances in which it is deter- 
mined, under regulations prescribed by the 
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Secretary concerned and approved by the 
Secretary of Defense, that the disease or ill- 
ness was incurred or aggravated, or probably 
incurred or aggravated, as an incident of the 
duty or training, is entitled— 

“(1) to the hospitalization and medical 
and surgical care appropriate for the treat- 
ment of his disease or illness, until his con- 
dition cannot be materially improved by fur- 
ther hospitalization or treatment; 

“(2) during the period of his hospitali- 
zation, but not for more than a total of six 
months after the end of his prescribed tour 
of duty or training, to the basic pay and al- 
lowances, whether in money or in kind, to 
which he would have been entitled if he had 
been on active duty for training for less than 
thirty days at that time; 

“(3)to subsistence during hospitalization 
when he is not entitled to basic pay and al- 
lowances under clause (2); and 

“(4) to travel and transportation allow- 
ances, or a monetary allowance under sec- 
tion 404(d) of title 37 in place thereof, for 
necessary travel incident to his hospitaliza- 
tion and medical and surgical care, and re- 
turn to his home when he is discharged 
from the hospital. 

“(c) In addition to the duties described in 
section 101 (22) of this title, the term ‘active 
duty’ as used in this section includes the 
period a member is traveling directly to or 
from the place at which he is to perform, 
or performed, any of those duties. In addi- 
tion to the duties described in section 101 
(31) of this title, the term ‘inactive-duty 
training’ as used in this section, with respect 
to injury, may include, under regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary concerned and 
approved by the Secretary of Defense— 

(1) the period a member is traveling di- 
rectly to or from the place at which he is 
to perform, or performed, any of those duties; 

“(2) a reasonable period after he reaches 
that place and before he begins to perform 
any of those duties; 

“(3) the period between two training 
periods that are scheduled for the same day, 
or consecutive days, during which day or 
days he is to perform any of those duties; 
and 

“(4) a reasonable period after he performs 
any of those duties and before he becomes 
covered by clause (1).” 

(2) by inserting the following new item in 
the analysis: 

“1088. Hospital benefits for non-Regulars.” 


Sec. 3. Sections 1204 and 1206 of title 10, 
United States Code, are each amended by in- 
serting the designation “(a)” before the 
word “Upon” and by adding the following 
new subsection at the end thereof: 

“(b) In addition to the duties described 
in section 101(31) of this title, the term 
‘inactive-duty training’ as used in this sec- 
tion may include, under regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary concerned and ap- 
proved by the Secretary of Defense— 

(1) the period a member is traveling 
directly to or from the place at which he is 
to perform, or performed, any of those duties; 

“(2) a reasonable period after he reaches 
that place and before he beings to perform 
any of those duties; 

“(3) the period between two training pe- 
riods that are scheduled for the same day, 
or consecutive days, during which day or 
days he is to perform any of those duties; 
and 

(4) a reasonable period after he performs 
any of those duties and before he becomes 
covered by clause (1).” 

Sec. 4. Section 1481 of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended as follows: 

(1) Clauses (2)(C) and (3)(C) of subsec- 
tion (a) are each amended by inserting “or 
as the result of injury incurred during that 
training” after “training”. 

(2) The following new subsection is added 
at the end: 

“(c) In addition to the duties described in 
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section 101(31) of this title, the term ‘in- 
active-duty training’ as used in this section 
may include, under regulations prescribed by 
the Secretary concerned and approved by the 
Secretary of Defense— 

“(1) the period a member is traveling di- 
rectly to or from the place at which he is to 
perform, or performed, any of those duties; 

“(2) a reasonable period after he reaches 
that place and before he begins to perform 
any of those duties; 

“(3) the period between two training pe- 
riods that are scheduled for the same day, or 
consecutive days, during which day or days 
he is to perform any of those duties; and 

“(4) a reasonable period after he performs 
any of those duties and before he becomes 
covered by clause (1).” 

Sec. 5. Sections 3686(2) and 8686 (2) of 
title 10, United States Code, are each 
amended by striking out 503-505“ and in- 
serting in place thereof 502-505“. 

Sec. 6. (a) Chapter 355 of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended by repealing sections 
3721 and 3722 and striking out the following 
items in the analysis: 


“3721. Members of Army, other than of Regu- 
lar Army. 

“3722. Members of C.M.T.C.; members of 
Army not covered by section 3721 of 
this title.” 


(b) Section 6148 of title 10, United States 
Code, is amended as follows: 

(1) by striking out “death gratuity, and 
hospital benefits” in subsections (a) and (b) 
and inserting in place thereof “and death 
gratuity”; and 

(2) by repealing subsections (c) and (d). 

(c) Chapter 855 of title 10, United States 
Code, is amended by repealing sections 872] 
and 8722 and striking out the following items 
in the analysis: 

“8721. Members of Air Force, other than of 
Regular Air Force. 


“8722. Members of C. A. T. O.; members of Air 
Force not covered by section 8721 of 
this title.” 

Src. 7. Chapter 3 of title 32, United States 
Code, is amended as follows: 

(1) by amending section 318 by striking 
out “hospital benefits, pensions,” and insert- 
ing in place thereof “pensions”; 

(2) by amending section 319 to read as 
follows: 

“$ 319. Hospital benefits 

„(a) A member of the National Guard is 
entitied to the same hospital benefits as are 
provided by law or regulation for a member 
of the Regular Army or the Regular Air 
Force, as the case may be, of corresponding 
grade and length of service, whenever 

“(1) he is called or ordered to orm 
training under sections 502-505 of this title 
for a period of more than thirty days, and 
is disabled from disease while so employed; 

“(2) he is called or ordered to perform 
training under sections 502-505 (other than 
section 502(a)(1)) of this title for any pe- 
riod of time and is disabled from injury 
while so employed; 

“(3) he is called or ordered to perform 
training under section 502(a) (1) of this title 
and is disabled in line of duty from injury 
while so employed; or 

“(4) he is voluntarily participating in an 
aerial flight with proper authority and is 
disabled in line of duty from injury while 
so employed. 

“(b) A member of the National Guard 
who while performing training under sec- 
tions 502-505 of this title; or while volun- 
tarily participating in an aerial flight with 
proper authority; contracts a disease or be- 
comes ill, under circumstances in which it is 
determined, under regulations prescribed by 
the Secretary concerned and approved by the 
Secretary of Defense, that the disease or ill- 
ness was incurred or aggravated, or probably 
incurred or aggravated, as an incident of 
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the duty or training to which ordered, is 
entitled— 

“(1) to the hospitalization and medical 
and surgical care appropriate for the treat- 
ment of his disease or illness until his con- 
dition cannot be materially improved by 
further hospitalization or treatment; 

“(2) during the period of his hospitaliza- 
tion, but not for more than a total of six 
months after the end of his prescribed tour 
of training, to the basic pay and allowances, 
whether in money or in kind, to which he 
would have been entitled if he had been on 
active duty for training for less than thirty 
days at that time; 

“(3) to subsistence during hospitalization 
when he is not entitled to basic pay and 
allowances under clause (2); and 

“(4) to travel and transportation allow- 
ances, or a monetary allowance under section 
404(d) of title 37 in place thereof, for neces- 
sary travel incident to his hospitalization 
and medical and surgical care, and return 
to his home when he is discharged from the 
hospital. 

„(e) As used in this section, the term 
‘training’, when it refers to full-time train- 
ing or other full-time duty under sections 
502-505 of this title, includes the period a 
member is traveling directly to or from the 
place at which he is to perform, or per- 
formed, that training. The term ‘training’, 
when it refers to inactive-duty training un- 
der section 502 of this title, with respect to 
injury, may include, under regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary concerned and ap- 
proved by the Secretary of Defense— 

“(1) the period a member is traveling di- 
rectly to or from the place at which he is to 
perform that training; 

“(2) a reasonable period after he reaches 
that place and before he begins to perform 
that training; 

“(3) the period between two training 
periods that are scheduled for the same day, 
or consecutive days, during which day or days 
he is to perform that training; and 

“(4) a reasonable period after he performs 
that training and before he becomes covered 
by clause (1).” 

(3) by amending the analysis by striking 
out the following item: 

“319, Compensation for disablement during 
training when not covered by section 
318 of this title.“ 

and inserting in place thereof the following 

item: 

“319. Hospital benefits.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

On page 1, after line 4 and before section 
2, insert the following new section: 

“Src. 2. Section 1076 of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended as follows: 

“(1) By amending subsection (a) to read 
as follows: 

“*(a) A dependent of a member of a uni- 
formed service who is on active duty for a 
period of more than 30 days is entitled, upon 
request, to the medical and dental care pre- 
scribed by section 1077 of this title in facili- 
ties of the uniformed services, subject to the 
availability of space and facilities and capa- 
bilities of the medical and dental staff.“. 

“(2) By adding a new subsection (b) as 
follows: 

„b) A dependent of a member of a 
uniformed service or of the National Guard 
who dies under the circumstances set forth 
in section 1475 or 1476 of this title or section 
321 of title 32, which entitle a survivor to 
the death benefit provided in section 1477 
of this title, is entitled, upon request, to the 
medical and dental care prescribed by sec- 
tion 1077 of this title in facilities of the uni- 
formed services, subject to the availability 
of space and facilities and capabilities of the 
medical and dental staff.’. 

(83) By redesignating present subsections 
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‘(b)’, ‘(c)’, and ‘(d)’, as ‘(c)’, (d)“, and ‘(e)’, 
respectively.” 

Renumber existing sections 2 through 7 
to read sections 3 through 8, respectively. 

On page 10, after the language of section 8 
of the bill, add the following new section: 

“Sec. 9. The amendments made by section 
2 of this Act shall be considered as having 
been in full force and effect as of December 
7, 1956. However, the United States shall not 
be liable for any claims which are based in 
whole or in part on benefits denied eligible 
beneficiaries prior to the enactment of this 
Act.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


AMENDING SECTION 1072(2) OF 
TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, 
TO INCLUDE A FOSTER CHILD 
WITHIN THE DEFINITION OF DE- 
PENDENT 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 15865) 
to amend section 1072(2) of title 10, 
United States Code, to include a foster 
child within the definition of dependent. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 15865 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
1072(2) of title 10, United States Code, is 
amended as follows: 

(1) By inserting , a foster child,” after 
“adopted child” in clause (E). 

(2) By adding the following new flush sen- 

tences at the end: 
“For the purpose of clause (E), a foster child 
is one who is, or was at the time of the mem- 
ber’s or former member's death, in fact de- 
pendent on him for over one-half of his sup- 
port, and residing in his household in a 
parent-child relationship. However, only 
that medical and dental care may be fur- 
nished to a foster child under this chapter 
which is not furnished by other non-Federal 
agencies,” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


CHANGING THE NAME OF THE 
ARMY MEDICAL SERVICE TO THE 
ARMY MEDICAL DEPARTMENT 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 15863) 
to amend title 10, United States Code, to 
change the name of the Army Medical 
Service to the Army Medical Depart- 
ment. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 15863 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That title 
10, United States Code, is amended by strik- 
ing the words “Army Medical Service” wher- 
ever they appear in sections 711a, 3064, 3067, 
3210, 3296, 3579, and 4624, and in the text of 
the catchlines and corresponding analyses to 
sections 3067 and 3579, and inserting the 
words “Army Medical Department” in place 
thereof. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
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time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


TRUTH IN NEGOTIATIONS ACT 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 10573) 
to provide authority to increase the ef- 
fectiveness of the Truth in Negotiations 
Act.” 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 10573 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That title 
10 of the United States Code is hereby 
amended as follows: 

Subsection 2306(f) is amended by adding 
the following paragraph: 

“For the purpose of evaluating the ac- 
curacy, completeness, and currency of cost 
or pricing data required to be submitted by 
this subsection, any authorized representa- 
tive of the head of the agency shall have the 
right, until the expiration of three years 
after final payment under the contract or 
subcontract, to examine all books, records, 
documents, and other data of the contractor 
or subcontractor related to the negotiation, 
pricing, or performance of the contract or 
subcontract.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

On page 1, line 10, after the word “agency” 
insert the words “who is an employee of the 
United States Government”. 


The committee amendment 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
extremely pleased that the House has 
passed my bill, H.R. 10573. If this action 
is sustained by the Senate, the taxpayers 
of America can mark this as a credit for 
economy in an era when the debit side of 
the national spending ledger is over- 
loaded. 

The amendments to the Truth in Ne- 
gotiations Act dealing with Pentagon 
procurement and contracting procedures 
could lead to the savings of billions of 
dollars. 

H.R. 10573 guarantees a full-fledged 
postaudit by the Department of Defense 
of all financial records of defense con- 
tractors and subcontractors to determine 
whether the Government is being over- 
charged. Minimal spot checking by the 
General Accounting Office has uncovered 
overpricing on defense contracts at the 
rate of about $13 billion a year. This fig- 
ure undoubtedly would be multiplied 
many times over if GAO had the vast 
army of auditors which the Pentagon 
possesses to institute postaudits. 

We are dealing with $77 billion of the 
taxpayers’ money for defense alone this 
year, probably more as the Vietnam sup- 
plementals are added. Now is the time to 
put some teeth into the Truth in Nego- 
tiations Act to make it workable, mean- 
ingful, and effective. 

As a member of the Subcommittee on 
Department of Defense Appropriations, I 
have been acutely aware of the need for 
this legislation for some time. I wish to 
offer my compliments and thanks to the 
great Committee on Armed Services for 
the magnificent job it performed in 
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recognizing the importance of the bill 
and for speeding it to the House floor. I 
particularly salute and thank the gentle- 
man from South Carolina [Mr. Rivers], 
whose place in history already is assured 
as one of the most brilliant and patriotic 
committee chairmen ever to serve in this 
House. 

And, I wish also to pay high tribute to 
the Plain Dealer, which under the dy- 
namic editorial leadership of Thomas 
Vail, has become a strong journalistic 
voice across the Nation. The investiga- 
tions and dramatization of loopholes and 
oversights in the Truth and Negotiations 
Act were the work of Sanford Watzman 
of the Plain Dealer, one of Washington’s 
finest correspondents. If this bill is en- 
acted into law, as I fervently hope it will 
be, the Plain Dealer and Mr. Watzman 
deserve a tremendous share of the credit. 
I feel confident that “Whitey” Watzman 
will work as industriously in his followup 
stories on the Senate action on this bill 
as I shall in urging our colleagues in that 
body to enact it into law. 


AMENDING SECTION 2306 OF TITLE 
10, UNITED STATES CODE, TO AU- 
THORIZE MULTIYEAR PROCURE- 
MENT IN CERTAIN CASES 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 15789) 
to amend section 2306 of title 10, United 
States Code, to authorize certain con- 
tracts for services and related supplies to 
extend beyond 1 year. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H. R. 15789 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
2306 of title 10, United States Code, is amend- 
ed by adding the following new subsection 
after subsection (f): 

“(g)(1) The head of an agency may enter 
into contracts for periods of not more than 
five years for the following types of services 
(and items of supply related to such services) 
to be performed outside the forty-eight con- 
tiguous States and the District of Columbia 
for which funds would otherwise be avail- 
able for obligation only within the fiscal 
year for which appropriated— 

“(A) operation, maintenance, and support 
of facilities and installations; 

“(B) maintenance or modification of air- 
craft, ships, vehicles, and other highly com- 
plex military equipment; 

“(C) specialized training necessitating 
high quality instructor skills (for example, 
pilot and other aircrew members; foreign 
language training); and 

“(D) base services (for example, ground 
maintenance; in-plane refueling; bus trans- 
portation; refuse collection and disposal) ; 
whenever he finds that: 

“(i) there will be a continuing require- 
‘ment for the services consonant with cur- 
rent plans for the proposed contract period; 

() the furnishing of such services will 
require a substantial initial investment in 
plant or equipment, or the incurrence of 
substantial contingent liabilities for the as- 
sembly, training, or transportation of a spe- 
-cialized work force; and 

“(iil) the use of such a contract will pro- 
mote the best interests of the United States 
by encouraging effective competition and pro- 
moting economies in operation. 

2) In entering into such contracts, the 
head of the agency shall be guided by the 
following principles: 

“(A) the portion of the cost of any plant 
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or equipment amortized as a cost of contract 
performance should not exceed the ratio be- 
tween the period of contract performance 
and the anticipated useful commercial life 
of such plant or equipment. Useful commer- 
cial life, for this purpose, means the commer- 
cial utility of the facilities rather than the 
physical life thereof, with due consideration 
given to such factors as location of facilities, 
specialized nature thereof, and obsolescence. 

“(B) consideration shall be given to the 
desirability of obtaining an option to renew 
the contract for a reasonable period not to 
exceed three years, at prices not to include 
charges for plant, equipment and other non- 
recurring costs, already amortized. 

“(C) consideration shall be given to the 
desirability of reserving in the agency the 
right, upon payment of the unamortized por- 
tion of the cost of the plant or equipment, 
to take title thereto under appropriate cir- 
cumstances. 

“(3) In the event funds are not made avail- 
able for the continuation of such a contract 
into a subsequent fiscal year, the contract 
shall be canceled or terminated, and the costs 
of cancellation or termination may be paid 
from: 

“(A) appropriations originally available 
for the performance of the contract con- 
cerned; 

(B) appropriations currently available for 
procurement of the type of services con- 
cerned, and not otherwise obligated; or 

“(C) funds appropriated for those pay- 
ments.” 

Sec. 2. Section 2310(b) of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended— 

(A) by inserting section 2306 (g) (1),” 
after the words section 2306 (c),“ after the 
first time those words appear; 

(B) by inserting after “(3)” the words 
“support the fin required by section 
2306(g) (1), (4)"5 

(C) by striking out “(4)” and inserting in 
place thereof “(5)”, and 

(D) by striking out “(5)” and inserting in 
place thereof “‘(6).” 

SEc. 3. Section 2311 of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out 
„under clauses (11)-(16) of section 2304(a) 
of this title” and by inserting in place there- 
of “(1) under clauses (11)-—(16) of section 
2304(a) of this title, and (2) authorizing 
contracts in excess of three years under sec- 
tion 2306(g) of this title.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


AUTHORIZING THE COMMANDANT 
OF THE US. ARMY COMMAND 
AND GENERAL STAFF COLLEGE 
TO AWARD THE DEGREE OF 
MASTER OF MILITARY ART AND 
SCIENCE 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 15231) 
to authorize the commandant of the U.S. 
Army Command and General Staff Col- 
lege to award the degree of master of 
military art and science. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, this bill has the lan- 
guage “no apparent increase in costs.” 
May we assume from that there will be 
no increase in costs, or is the “apparent” 
a coverup? 

Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. 
Speaker, would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, in answer to the inquiry by the 
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gentleman from Iowa, there will not be 
any increase in costs. 

Mr. GROSS. There will not be any 
increase in costs? 

Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. That 
is correct. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 15231 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That chap- 
ter 401 of title 10, United States Code, is 
amended— 

(1) by adding the following new section at 
the end thereof: 
“$4314. United States Army Command and 

General Staff College: degree 

“Under regulations prescribed by the Sec- 
retary of the Army, the Commandant of the 
United States Army Command and General 
Staff College may, upon recommendation by 
the faculty, confer the degree of master of 
military art and science upon graduates of 
the college who have fulfilled the require- 
ments for that degree.”; and 

(2) by adding the following new item at 
the end of the analysis: 
“4314. United States Army Command and 

General Staff College: degree.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


SAN GABRIEL WILDERNESS, ANGE- 
LES NATIONAL FOREST, CALIF. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 13514) 
to designate the San Gabriel Wilderness, 
Angeles National Forest, in the State of 
California. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that a similar Senate 
bill, S. 2531, be considered in lieu of the 
House bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the Senate bill, as follows: 

S. 2531 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in ac- 
cordance with subsection 3(b) of the Wilder- 
ness Act of September 3, 1964 (78 Stat. 891), 
the area classified as the Devil Canyon-Bear 
Canyon Primitive Area, with the proposed 
additions thereto and deletions therefrom, as 
generally depicted on a map entitled “San 
Gabriel Wilderness—Proposed”, dated March 
17, 1967, which is on file and available for 
public inspection in the office of the Chief, 
Forest Service, Department of Agriculture, 
is hereby designated as the San Gabriel Wil- 
derness within and as a part of the Angeles 
National Forest, comprising an area of ap- 
proximately thirty-six thousand acres. 

Sec. 2. As soon as practicable after this 
Act takes effect, the Secretary of Agriculture 
shall file a map and a legal description of 
the San Gabriel Wilderness with the Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committees of the United 
States Senate and the House of Representa- 
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tives and such description shall have the 
same force and effect as if included in this 
Act: Provided, however, That correction of 
clerical and typographical errors in such 
legal description and map may be made. 

Sec. 3. The San Gabriel Wilderness shall 
be administered by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture in accordance with the provisions of the 
Wilderness Act governing areas designated 
by that Act as wilderness areas, except that 
any reference in such provisions to the ef- 
fective date of the Wilderness Act shall be 
deemed to be a reference to the effective date 
of this Act. 

Sec. 4. The previous classification of the 
Devil Canyon-Bear Canyon Primitive Area is 
hereby abolished. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

A similar House bill (H.R. 13514) was 
laid on the table. 


MILITARY CORRECTIONAL 
FACILITIES 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 5783) 
to amend titles 10, 14, and 37, United 
States Code, to provide for confinement 
and treatment of offenders against the 
Uniform Code of Military Justice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, this bill also uses the 
phraseology no apparent increase in 
costs.” Can we assume that there will be 
no increase in costs? 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, would 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. BENNETT. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding, and I am happy to reply to 
the question asked by the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

The information before our subcom- 
mittee and before the full committee was 
that there would be no additional costs. 
This bill is merely to see to it that the 
procedures for parole and imprisonment 
are uniform in the three Armed Forces; 
presently they are not. There is no pro- 
vision for the same treatment of prison- 
ers in the Navy, for instance, or in the 
Coast Guard. 

Mr. GROSS. I am sure the gentleman 
from Florida understands that the gen- 
tleman from Iowa likes to see a bill 
which says there will be no increase in 
costs, or a bill that says there will be 
an increase in costs, and, in the latter 
case, then specifying why. 

Mr. BENNETT. I believe the position 
of the gentleman from Iowa is sound, 
and I hope our committee can in the fu- 
ture try to eliminate this phraseology 
which is indefinite or ambiguous. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman 
from Florida for his usual frank answer. 
and I withdraw my reservation of 
objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 5783 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That subtitle 
A of title 10, United States Code, is amended 
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by inserting the following new chapter after 
chapter 47: 


“Chapter 48.—MILITARY CORRECTIONAL Fa- 


CILITIES 
“Sec. 
“951. Establishment; organization; admin- 
istration. 
“952. Parole. 


“953. Remission or suspension of sentence; 
restoration to duty; reenlistment. 
“954. Voluntary extension; probation. 

“(a) The Secretaries concerned may pro- 
vide for the establishment of such military 
correctional facilities as are necessary for the 
confinement of offenders against chapter 47 
of this title. 

„b) The Secretary concerned shall 

“(1) designate an officer for each armed 
force under his jurisdiction to administer 
military correctional facilities established 
under this chapter; 

“(2) provide for the education, training, 
rehabilitation, and welfare of offenders con- 
fined in a military correctional facility of his 
department; and 

“(3) provide for the organization and 
equipping of offenders selected for training 
with a view to their honorable restoration to 
duty or possible reenlistment. 

“(c) There shall be an officer in command 
of each major military correctional facility. 
Under regulations to be prescribed by the 
Secretary concerned, the officer in command 
shall have custody and control of offenders 
confined within the facility which he com- 
mands, and shall usefully employ those of- 
fenders as he considers best for their health 
and reformation, with a view to their restor- 
ation to duty, enlistment for future service, 
or return to civilian life as useful citizens. 

“(d) There may be made or repaired at 
each military correctional facility such sup- 
plies for the armed forces or other agencies of 
the United States as can properly and eco- 
nomically be made or repaired as such 
facilities. 


“$ 952. Parole 

“The Secretary concerned may provide a 
system of parole for offenders who are con- 
fined in military correctional facilities and 
who were at the time of commission of their 
offenses subject to the authority of that 
Secretary. 

“$ 953. Remission or suspension of sentence; 
restoration to duty; reenlistment 

“For offenders who were at the time of 
commission of their offenses subject to his 
authority, and who merit such action, the 
Secretary concerned shall establish— 

“(1) a system for the remission or suspen- 
sion of the unexecuted part of the sentences 
of selected offenders; 

“(2) a system for the restoration to duty 
of such offenders who have had the unex- 
ecuted part of their sentences remitted or 
suspended and who have not been dis- 
charged; and 

“(3) a system for the enlistment of such 
offenders who have had the unexecuted part 
of their sentences remitted and who have 
been discharged. 

“$954. Voluntary extension; probation 

“The Secretary concerned may provide for 
persons who were subject to this authority 
at the time of commission of their offenses 
a system for retention of selected offenders 
beyond expiration of normal service obliga- 
tion in order to voluntarily serve a period of 
probation with a view to honorable restora- 
tion to duty.” 

Sec. 2. The analysis of subtitle A of title 
10, United States Code, and the analysis of 
part II of subtitle A thereof, are each 
amended by inserting the following new 
item: 

“48. Military Correctional Facilities... 951.” 

Sec. 3. The analysis of subtitle B of title 
10, United States Code, and the analysis of 
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part II of subtitle B thereof, are each 
amended by striking out the following item: 
“351. United States Disciplinary Bar- 

racks 3661.” 

Src. 4, The analysis of chapter 631 of title 
10, United States Code, is amended by 
striking out the following item: 

“7215. Naval prisons, prison farms, 
prisoners.” 

Sec. 5, The analysis of subtitle D of title 
10, United States Code, and the analysis of 
part II of subtitle D thereof, are each 
amended by striking out the following item: 
“851. United States Disciplinary Bar- 

racks 8662.” 

Sec. 6. The following parts of title 10, 
United States Code, are repealed: 

(1) Chapter 351. 

(2) Section 7215. 

(3) Chapter 851. 

Sec. 7. The analysis of chapter 13 of title 
14, United States Code, is amended by strik- 
ing out the following items: 
“509. Prisoners; allowances to; transporta- 

tion.” 
and inserting the following item in place 
thereof: 
“509. Persons discharged as result of court- 
martial; allowances to.” 

Src. 8. Section 509 of title 14, United States 
Code, is amended to read as follows: 

“$ 509. Persons discharged as result of court- 
martial; allowances to 

“The Secretary may furnish persons dis- 
charged pursuant to the sentence of a Coast 
Guard court-martial suitable civilian cloth- 
ing and a monetary allowance not to exceed 
$25 if the person discharged would not other- 
wise have suitable clothing or funds to meet 
immediate needs.” 

Sec. 9 The analysis of chapter 7 of title 37, 
United States Code, is amended by striking 
out the following item: 

“426. Prisoners in naval confinement facili- 
tles.“ 

Sec. 10. Section 426 of title 37, United 
States Code, is repealed. 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 5783 
would repeal the present diverse statu- 
tory basis for the operation of confine- 
ment of soldiers for the several depart- 
ments. 

In their place it would provide the 
statutory framework for uniform ad- 
ministration of military correctional fa- 
cilities and uniform treatment of per- 
sonnel of all departments confined pur- 
suant to the provisions of the Uniform 
Code of Military Justice. Such treatment 
will encompass the education, training, 
rehabilitation, and welfare of offenders; 
the remission or suspension of unexe- 
cuted parts of sentences and the restora- 
tion to active duty or reenlistment of 
selected offenders; and the parole of 
offenders. 

The provisions of titles 10, 14, and 37 
as they now apply to each of the Armed 
Forces are not compatible in content or 
terminology so as to insure or allow uni- 
formity in the treatment of offenders 
sentenced to confinement. For example, 
the Secretary of the Navy and the Secre- 
tary of Transportation, the latter in re- 
spect to the Coast Guard when it is not 
operating as a part of the Navy, do not 
have the authority presently granted the 
Secretary of the Army and the Secretary 
of the Air Force to establish a parole sys- 
tem for persons under their jurisdiction 
who are confined in a military correc- 
tional facility. 

There is also disparity among the 


and 
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services with respect to statutory au- 
thority for the restoration to duty of 
selected offenders. These disparate con- 
ditions are the result of separate and 
individual enactments pertaining to each 
of the Armed Forces over a period of 
years. The Uniform Code of Military 
Justice has placed all the Armed Forces 
on the same statutory basis in the ad- 
ministration of military justice. 

Enactment of H.R. 5783 will accom- 
plish the same desirable end with respect 
to the administration of military correc- 
tional facilities and the treatment of 
offenders. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


PLACING IN TRUST STATUS CER- 
TAIN LANDS ON THE WIND RIVER 
INDIAN RESERVATION IN WYO- 
MING 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 15225) 
to place in trust status certain lands on 
the Wind River Indian Reservation in 
Wyoming. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that a similar Senate 
bill, S. 528, be considered in lieu of the 
House bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the Senate bill, as follows: 

S. 528 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That all the 
right, title, and interest of the United States 
in and to the following described tracts of 
land and the improvements thereon on the 
Wind River Indian Reservation in Wyoming, 
shall hereafter be held by the United States 
in trust for the benefit of the Shoshone In- 
dian Tribe and the Arapahoe Indian Tribe 
of the Wind River Indian Reservation, 
Wyoming. 

Township 1 North, Range 1 East, Wind River 
Meridian, Wyoming 

Tract number 1, section 28, southwest 
quarter southwest quarter southeast quarter 
southwest quarter, 2.50 acres; 

Tract number 2, section 31, south half 
southeast quarter northeast quarter north- 
west quarter, 5.00 acres; 

Tract number 3, section 36, west half south- 
west quarter northwest quarter southwest 
quarter, southwest quarter northwest quar- 
ter northwest quarter southwest quarter, 7.50 
acres. Comprising a total of 15.00 acres. 

Src. 2. This conveyance is subject to all 
valid existing rights-of-way of record. 

Src, 3. The Indian Claims Commission is 
directed to determine in accordance with the 
provisions of section 2 of the Act of August 
13, 1946 (60 Stat. 1050), the extent to which 
the value of the title conveyed by this Act 
should or should not be set off against any 
claim against the United States determined 
by the Commission. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

A similar House bill (H.R. 15225) was 
laid on the table. 
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AMENDING THE ACT OF MARCH 1, 
1933 (47 STAT. 1418), ENTITLED 
“AN ACT TO PERMANENTLY SET 
ASIDE CERTAIN LANDS IN UTAH 
AS AN ADDITION TO THE NAVAJO 
INDIAN RESERVATION” 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 391) to 
amend the act of March 1, 1933 (47 Stat. 
1418), entitled “An act to permanently 
set aside certain lands in Utah as an ad- 
dition to the Navajo Indian Reservation, 
and for other purposes.” 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

S. 391 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 1 of the Act of March 1, 1933 (47 Stat. 
1418), is amended by deleting all of that part 
of the last proviso of said section 1 after the 
word “Utah” and inserting in lieu thereof: 
“for the health, education, and general well- 
fare of the Navajo Indians residing in San 
Juan County. Planning for such expendi- 
tures shall be done in cooperation with the 
appropriate departments, bureaus, commis- 
sions, divisions, and agencies of the United 
States, the State of Utah, the county of San 
Juan in Utah, and the Navajo Tribe, insofar 
as it is reasonably practicable, to accomplish 
the objects and purposes of this Act. Contri- 
bution may be made to projects and facilities 
within said area that are not exclusively for 
the benefits of the beneficiaries hereunder in 
proportion to the benefits to be received 
therefrom by said beneficiaries, as may be 
determined by the State of Utah through 
its duly authorized officers, commissions, or 
agencies. An annual report of its accounts, 
operations, and recommendations concern- 
ing the funds received hereunder shall be 
made by the State of Utah, through its duly 
authorized officers, commissions, or agencies, 
to the Secretary of the Interior and to the 
Area Director of the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
for the information of said beneficiaries.” 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


CONVEYING CERTAIN FEDERALLY 
OWNED LANDS TO THE CHEY- 
ENNE AND ARAPAHO TRIBES OF 
OKLAHOMA 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1173) to 
convey certain federally owned lands to 
the Cheyenne and Arapaho Tribes of 
Oklahoma. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


S. 1178 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, all 
right, title, and interest of the United States 
in and to the following described land, and 
improvements thereon, are hereby conveyed 
to the Cheyenne and Arapaho Tribes of 
Oklahoma: 

All of the northwest quarter section 18, 
township 12 north, range 16 west, Indian 
meridian, Custer County, State of Okla- 
homa, except approximately thirty-one and 
twenty-five-hundredths acres located in the 
easterly part of the east half northwest 
quarter described as follows: 

Beginning at a point 259 feet west of the 
northeast corner of the east half northwest 
quarter section 18, township 12 north, range 
16 west, thence west along the north section 
line of said section 18 for a distance of 426 
feet; thence south 1 degree 20 minutes west 
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for a distance of 1,487 feet; thence south 
88 degrees 20 minutes east for a distance of 
284 feet; thence south 0 degree 50 minutes 
west for a distance of 987.5 feet; thence 
south 42 degrees 54 minutes west for a dis- 
tance of 223.9 feet to the east-west quarter 
section line of said section 18; thence east 
along said quarter section line for a dis- 
tance of 570 feet to the southeast corner of 
said northwest quarter of section 18; thence 
north 0 degree 43 minutes east along the 
north-south quarter section line for a dis- 
tance of 2,315 feet; thence west for a dis- 
tance of 259 feet; thence north 0 degree 43 
minutes east for a distance of 325 feet to 
the point of beginning. 

Src. 2. The title of the tribes to the land 
conveyed pursuant to this Act shall be sub- 
ject to no exemption from taxation or re- 
striction on use, management, or disposition 
because of Indian ownership. 

Sec. 3. This conveyance is subject to ex- 
isting rights-of-way for waterlines, electric 
transmission lines, roads, and railroads. 

Sec, 4. The Indian Claims Commission is 
directed to determine, in accordance with 
the provisions of section 2 of the Act of 
August 13, 1946 (60 Stat. 1050), the extent 
to which the value of the title conveyed by 
this Act should or should not be set off 
against any claim against the United States 
determined by the Commission. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


SECURITY MEASURES FOR FINAN- 
CIAL INSTITUTIONS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 15345) 
to provide security measures for banks 
and other financial institutions. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I reserve 
the right to object. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. HALL] if 
he will reconsider. This is a very urgent 
bill, and people have been asking for it 
for many years. But only recently has 
the urgency of this been brought to our 
attention. 

During the last 4 years bank robberies 
have increased from 1,480 a year to over 
2,551 a year. 

The information is really startling as 
to what is happening in the field of bank 
robberies, of banks. This is a measure 
that has the unanimous support of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

We did not have a single person to 
urge a single objection to it either by 
mail, by telegram or otherwise. It is 
unanimous so far as we know and it is 
urgently needed. 

I sincerely hope the gentleman will 
permit it to become a law. 

Mr. HALL. I want the gentleman to 
understand that I have no basic objec- 
tion in view of his statement. But in his 
statement he himself has proved that it 
should be handled under suspension of 
the rules, where it is listed today on our 
calendar, and not under the unanimous- 
consent rule. This is the only point in 
asking unanimous consent that it be 
passed over. I do think that when it 
comes time for the gentleman to explain 
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his bill under the 20 minutes allotted un- 
der “Suspensions,” that he should give 
some indication other than what the 
members of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency think; namely, the ex- 
pense to the bankers themselves and 
whether or not they are in approval. 

Mr. PATMAN. The cost to the banks 
is not going to be great. They know what 
the cost would be and they are perfectly 
willing to go to the expense because this 
is an urgent matter. They need it and 
they need it now. As I say, the expense is 
not going to be great. 

The cost of a “package” of security de- 
vices suggested by the Department of 
Justice, including a camera, robbery 
alarm system, microphone and speaker 
system, and ADT would involve an initial 
installation cost of $2,115 and annual 
maintenance charges of $475. 

So the cost is not terrific. It is not a 
high cost and I do not think anybody is 
objecting to it. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. HALL]? 

There was no objection. 


REVISING THE BOUNDARIES OF 
THE BADLANDS NATIONAL MONU- 
MENT, S. DAK. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 9098) 
to revise the boundaries of the Badlands 
National Monument in the State of South 
Dakota, to authorize exchanges of land 
mutually beneficial to the Oglala Sioux 
Tribe and the United States, and for 
other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 9098 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That, in order to 
include lands of outstanding scenic and sci- 
entific character in the Badlands National 
Monument, the boundaries of the monu- 
ment are revised as generally depicted on the 
map entitled “Badlands National Monu- 
ment”, which is on file and available for 
public inspection in the offices of the Na- 
tional Park Service, Department of the In- 
terior. The Secretary of the Interior may 
make minor adjustments in the boundaries, 
but the total acreage in the monument may 
not exceed the acreage within the boundaries 
depicted on the map referred to herein. Lands 
within the boundaries of the monument that 
are acquired by the United States shall be 
subject to the laws and regulations applica- 
ble to the monument, 

Sec. 2. Within the boundaries of the monu- 
ment the Secretary of the Interior may ac- 
quire lands and interests in lands by dona- 
tion, purchase with donated or appropriated 
funds, or exchange, except that any lands or 
interests in land owned by she State of South 
Dakota, a political subdivision thereof, of the 
Oglala Sioux Tribe of South Dakota may be 
acquired only with the consent of owner. 
Notwithstanding any other provision of law, 
lands and interests in lands located within 
the monument under the administrative jur- 
isdiction of any other Federal agency may be 
transferred to the administrative jurisdiction 
of the Secretary without a transfer of funds. 

Sec. 3. Inasmuch as (A) most of the lands 
added to the Badlands National Monument 
by section 1 of this Act are inside the bound- 
aries of the Pine Ridge Sioux Indian Reserva- 
tion, (B) such lands are also within a tract of 
land forty-three miles long and twelve and 
one-half miles wide which is in the north- 
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western part of such Indian reservation and 
has been used by the United States Air Force 
as a gunnery range since the early part of 
World War II, (C) the tribal lands within 
such gunnery range were leased by the Fed- 
eral Government and the other lands within 
such gunnery range were purchased by the 
Federal Government from the individual 
owners (mostly Indians), (D) the Depart- 
ment of the Air Force has declared most of 
such gunnery range lands excess to its needs 
and such excess lands have been requested by 
the National Park Service under the Federal 
Property and Administrative Service Act of 
1949(E) the leased tribal lands and the excess 
lands within the enlarged Badlands National 
Monument are needed for the monument, 
(F) the other excess lands in such gunnery 
range should be restored to the former owners 
of such lands, and (G) the tribe is unwilling 
to sell its tribal lands for inclusion in the 
national monument, but is willing to ex- 
change them for the excess gunnery range 
lands, which, insofar as the lands within the 
gunnery range formerly held by the tribe are 
concerned, should be returned to Indian 
ownership in any event, the Congress hereby 
finds that such exchange would be in the 
national interest and authorizes the follow- 
ing actions: 

(a) All Federal lands and interests in 
lands within the Badlands Air Force gun- 
nery range that are outside the boundaries 
of the monument and that heretofore or 
hereafter are declared excess to the needs of 
the Department of the Air Force shall be 
transferred to the administrative jurisdic- 
tion of the Secretary of the Interior without 
a transfer of funds. 

(b) Any former owner of a tract of such 
land, whether title was held in trust or fee, 
may purchase such tract from the Secretary 
of the Interlor under the following terms 
and conditions: 

(1) The purchase price shall be the total 
amount paid by the United States to acquire 
such tract and all interests therein, plus 
interest thereon from the date of acquisition 
at a rate determined by the Secretary of the 
Treasury taking into consideration the aver- 
age market yield of all outstanding market- 
able obligations of the United States at the 
time the tract was acquired by the United 
States; adjusted to the nearest one-eighth 
of 1 per centum., 

(2) Not less than $100 or 20 per centum 
of the purchase price, whichever is less, shall 
be paid at the time of purchase, and the 
balance shall be payable in not to exceed 
twenty years with interest at a rate deter- 
mined by the Secretary of the Treasury 
taking into account the current average 
market yield on outstanding marketable 
obligations of the United States with twenty 
years remaining to date of maturity, ad- 
justed to the nearest one eighth of 1 per 
centum., 

(3) Title to the tract purchased shall be 
held in trust for the purchaser if it was held 
in trust status at the time the tract was 
acquired by the United States; otherwise, 
the title to the tract purchased shall be con- 
veyed to the purchaser subject to a mortgage 


and such other security instruments as the 


Secretary deems appropriate. 

(4) The unpaid balance of the purchase 
price shall be a lien against the land if the 
title is held in trust and all rents, bonuses, 
and royalties received therefrom. In the 
event of default in the payment of any in- 
stallment of the purchase price the Secre- 
tary may take such action to enforce the 
lien as he deems appropriate, including a 
sale of the land. 

(5) An application to purchase the tract 
must be filed with the Secretary of the In- 
terior within one year from the date a 
notice is published in the Federal 
that the tract has been transferred to the 
jurisdiction of the Secretary. 

(6) No application may be filed by more 
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than five of the former owners of an in- 
terest in the tract. If more than one such 
application is filed for a tract the applicants 
must agree on not more than five of the 
former owners who shall make the purchase 
and failing such agreement all such applica- 
tions for the tract shall be rejected by the 
Secretary. 

(7) Former owner means, for the pur- 
poses of subsection (b), each person from 
whom the United States acquired an inter- 
est in the tract, or if such person is deceased, 
his spouse, or if such spouse is deceased, 
his children, 

(c) All of such lands and interests in 
lands that are not purchased by former 
owners under subsection (b), or by other 
owners under section 4, may be exchanged 
by the Secretary for the tribal lands and in- 
terests in lands within the boundaries of 
the monument, if such exchange is ap- 
proved by the Oglala Sioux Tribal Council 
and if the appraised value of such lands is 
at least equal to the value of the tribal 
lands desired for monument purposes; ex- 
cept that, in the event the Oglala Sioux 
Tribal Council approves such exchange and 
the value of such land to be exchanged for 
the tribal land does not equal the value of 
the tribal lands needed by the Park Service 
for the monument extension, the Secretary 
of the Interior shall pay the Oglala Sioux 
Tribe a sum of money which equals the 
difference in value. 

(d) The Oglala Sioux Tribal Council may 
authorize the execution of the necessary in- 
struments to effect the exchange on behalf 
of the tribe, and the Secretary may execute 
the necessary instruments on behalf of the 
United States. 

(e) After the exchange is effected the 
title of the Oglala Sioux Tribe to the prop- 
erty acquired by the exchange shall be held 
in trust subject to the same restrictions and 
authorities that apply to other lands of the 
tribe that are held in trust. 

(f) Former owners of land which is within 
the Badlands Air Force gunnery range and 
outside the boundaries of the monument and 
which has not been declared excess by the 
Department of the Air Force on the date of 
the enactment of this Act may, at such time 
as such lands are declared excess and trans- 
ferred to the Secretary of the Interior as 
provided in section 3(a), purchase such land 
as provided in section 3(b) . 

Sec. 4. Any former owner of a tract of land 
within the boundaries of the monument that 
was acquired by the United States for the 
Badlands Air Force gunnery range, and that 
is transferred to the Secretary of the Interior 
pursuant to section 2 of this Act, may pur- 
chase from the Secretary of the Interior 
either a life estate in such tract or the en- 
tire estate in a tract of substantially the 
same value that is subject to purchase by 
the former owner thereof under section 3(b) 
but is not purchased by him. Such purchase 
shall be subject to the terms and conditions 
of section 3(b) except that the purchase 
price shall be an amount which the Secre- 
tary determines is fair and equitable under 
the circumstances. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert the following language: 

“That, in order to include lands of out- 
standing scenic and scientific character in 
the Badlands National Monument, the 
boundaries of the monument are revised as 
generally depicted on the map entitled Bad- 
lands National Monument’, numbered NM- 
BL-7021B, dated August 1967, which is on 
file and available for public inspection in the 
offices of the National Park Service, Depart- 
ment of the Interior. The Secretary of the 
Interior may make minor adjustments in the 
boundaries, but the total acreage in the 
monument may not exceed the acreage with- 
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in the boundaries depicted on the map re- 
ferred to herein. Lands within the boundaries 
of the monument that are acquired by the 
United States shall be subject to the laws and 
regulations applicable to the monument. 

“Sec. 2. (a) Subject to the provisions of 
subsection (b) hereof, the Secretary of the 
Interior may, within the boundaries of the 
monument, acquire lands and interests in 
lands by donation, purchase with donated or 
appropriated funds, or exchange, except that 
any lands or interests in lands owned by the 
State of South Dakota, a political subdivi- 
sion thereof, or the Oglala Sioux Tribe of 
South Dakota may be acquired only with the 
consent of owner. Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, lands and interests in lands 
located within the monument under the ad- 
ministrative jurisdiction of any other Fed- 
eral agency may be transferred to the admin- 
istrative jurisdiction of the Secretary with- 
out a transfer of funds. 

“(b) As to lands located within the 
boundaries of the monument but outside the 
boundaries of the gunnery range referred to 
in section 3 hereof, the Secretary of the In- 
terior may acquire only rights-of-way and 
scenic easements. 

“Sec. 3. Inasmuch as (A) most of the lands 
added to the Badlands National Monument 
by section 1 of this Act are inside the bound- 
aries of the Pine Ridge Sioux Indian Reserva- 
tion, (B) such lands are also within a tract 
of land 43 miles long and 12½ miles wide 
which is in the northwestern part of such 
Indian reservation and has been used by the 
United States Air Force as a gunnery range 
since the early part of World War II, (C) the 
tribal lands within such gunnery range were 
leased by the Federal Government and the 
other lands within such gunnery range were 
purchased by the Federal Government from 
the individual owners (mostly Indians), (D) 
the Department of the Air Force has declared 
most of such gunnery range lands excess to 
its needs and such excess lands have been re- 
quested by the National Park Service under 
the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949, (E) the leased tribal 
lands and the excess lands within the en- 
larged Badlands National Monument are 
needed for the monument, (F) the other ex- 
cess lands in such gunnery range should be 
restored to the former Indian owners of such 
lands, and (G) the tribe is unwilling to sell 
its tribal lands for inclusion in the national 
monument, but is willing to exchange them 
or interests therein for the excess gunnery 
Tange lands, which, insofar as the lands 
within the gunnery range formerly held by 
the tribe are concerned, should be returned 
to Indian ownership in any event, the Con- 
gress hereby finds that such exchange would 
be in the national interest and authorizes 
the following actions: 

“(a) All Federal lands and interests in 
lands within the Badlands Air Force gunnery 
range that are outside the boundaries of the 
monument and that heretofore or hereafter 
are declared excess to the needs of the De- 
partment of the Air Force shall be transferred 
to the administrative jurisdiction of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior without a transfer of 
funds. 

“(b) Any former Indian owner of a tract 
of such land, whether title was held in trust 
or fee, may purchase such tract from the 
Secretary of the Interior under the following 
terms and conditions: 

61) The purchase price shall be the total 
amount paid by the United States to acquire 
such tract and all interests therein, plus 
interest thereon from the date of acquisition 
at a rate determined by the Secretary of the 
Treasury taking into consideration the aver- 
age market yield of all outstanding market- 
able obligations of the United States at the 
time the tract was acquired by the United 
States, adjusted to the nearest one-eighth 
of 1 per centum. 

“(2) Not less than $100 or 20 per centum 
of the purchase price, whichever is less, shall 
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be paid at the time of purchase, and the 
balance shall be payable in not to exceed 20 
years with interest at a rate determined by 
the Secretary of the Treasury taking into 
account the current average market yield on 
outstanding marketable obligations of the 
United States with 20 years remaining to date 
of maturity, adjusted to the nearest one- 
eighth of 1 per centum. 

“(3) Title to the tract purchased shall be 
held in trust for the purchaser if it was held 
in trust status at the time the tract was ac- 
quired by the United States; otherwise, the 
title to the tract purchased shall be conveyed 
to the purchaser subject to a mortgage and 
such other security instruments as the Se- 
curity deems appropriate. If a tract pur- 
chased under this subsection is offered for 
resale during the following 10-year period, 
the tribe must be given the first right to 
purchase it. 

“(4) The unpaid balance of the purchase 
price shall be a lien against the land if the 
title is held in trust and against all rents, 
bonuses, and royalties received therefrom. 
In the event of default in the payment of 
any installment of the purchase price the 
Secretary may take such action to enforce 
the lien as he deems appropriate, including 
foreclosure and conveyance of the land to 
the Oglala Tribe. 

“(5) An application to purchase the tract 
must be filed with the Secretary of the In- 
terior within one year from the date a notice 
is published in the Federal Register that the 
tract has been transferred to the jurisdiction 
of the Secretary. 

“(6) No application may be filed by more 

than five of the former owners of an interest 
in the tract. If more than one such appli- 
cation is filed for a tract the applicants must 
agree on not more than five of the former 
owners who shall make the purchase, and 
failing such agreement all such applications 
for the tract shall be rejected by the Secre- 
tary. 
“(7) ‘Former owner’ means, for the pur- 
poses of subsection (b) of this section, each 
person from whom the United States ac- 
quired an interest in the tract, or if such 
person is deceased, his spouse, or if such 
spouse is deceased, his children. 

“Sec. 4. (a) All Federal lands and inter- 
ests in lands within the Badlands Air Force 
gunnery range that are outside the bound- 
aries of the monument, and that have been 
declared excess to the needs of the Depart- 
ment of the Air Force, and that are not pur- 
chased by former owners under section 3(b), 
and all lands that have been acquired by the 
United States under authority of title II of 
the National Industrial Recovery Act of June 
16, 1933 (48 Stat. 200), and subsequent relief 
Acts, situated within the Pine Ridge Indian 
Reservation, administrative jurisdiction over 
which has heretofore been transferred by the 
President from the Secretary of Agriculture 
to the Secretary of the Interior by Executive 
Order No. 7868, dated April 15, 1938, shall 
be subject to the following provisions of this 
section. 

“(b) Any former Indian owner of land 
that is within the Badlands Air Force gun- 
nery range and outside the boundaries of 
the monument and that has not been de- 
clared excess to the needs of the Depart- 
ment of the Air Force on the date of the en- 
actment of this Act may, within the period 
specified in section 3(b) (5), elect (i) to pur- 
chase an available tract of land described in 
section 4(a) of substantially the same value, 
or (ii) to purchase the tract formerly owned 
by him at such time as such tract is declared 
excess and transferred to the Secretary of the 
Interior as provided in section 3(a). 

“(c) Any former Indian owner of a tract 
of land within the boundaries of the monu- 
ment that was acquired by the United States 
for the Badlands Air Force gunnery range, 
and that is transferred to the Secretary of 
the Interior pursuant to section 2 of this Act, 
may within the period specified in section 
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3(b) (5), elect (i) to acquire from the Secre- 
tary of the Interior a life estate in such tract 
at no cost, subject to restrictions on use 
that may be prescribed in regulations ap- 
plicable to the monument, or (ii) to purchase 
an available tract of land described in section 
4(a) of substantially the same value. 

“(d) Purchases under subsection (b) and 
clause (ii) of subsection (c) of this section 
shall be made on the terms provided in sec- 
tion 3(b). 

“Sec. 5. (a) Title to all Federal lands and 
interests in lands within the boundaries of 
the Badlands Air Force gunery range that 
are outside the boundaries of the monument, 
and that are transferred to the administra- 
tive jurisdiction of the Secretary of the In- 
terior as provided in section 3(a), including 
lands hereafter declared to be excess, and 
that are not selected under sections 3(b) or 4, 
and title to all lands within the boundaries of 
the monument that were acquired by the 
United States for the Badlands Air Force 
gunnery range, subject to any life estate 
conveyed pursuant to section 4(c) and sub- 
ject to restrictions on use that may be 
prescribed in regulations applicable to 
the monument, which regulations may 
include provisions for the protection of 
the blackfooted ferret, may be conveyed 
to the Oglala Sioux Tribe in exchange 
(i) for the right of the United States to 
use all tribal lands within the monument 
for monument purposes, including the right 
to manage fish and wildlife and other re- 
sources and to construct visitor use and ad- 
ministrative facilities thereon, and (ii) for 
title to 3,115.63 acres of land owned by the 
Oglala Sioux Tribe and located in the area of 
the Badlands Air Force gunnery range which 
is not excess to the needs of the Department 
of the Air Force and which is encompassed 
in Civil Action No. 859W.D. in the United 
States District Court for the District of 
South Dakota, if such exchange is approved 
by the Oglala Sioux Tribal Council. The lands 
acquired under paragraph (ii) shall become 
a part of the Badlands Air Force gunnery 
range retained by the Department of the Air 
Force. The United States and the Oglala 
Sioux Tribe shall reserve all mineral rights in 
the lands so conveyed. The right of the 
United States to use for monument purposes 
lands that were tribally owned prior to the 
date of this Act shall not impair the right of 
the Oglala Sioux Tribe to use such lands for 
grazing purposes and mineral development, 
including development for oil and gas. 

“(b) The Oglala Sioux Tribal Council may 
authorize the execution of the nec in- 
struments to effect the exchange on behalf of 
the tribe, and the Secretary may execute the 
necessary instruments on behalf of the 
United States. 

“(c) After the exchange is effected the title 
of the Oglala Sioux Tribe to the property 
acquired by the exchange shall be held in 
trust subject to the same restrictions and 
authorities that apply to other lands of the 
tribe that are held in trust. 

“Sec. 6. The Oglala Sioux Tribe may convey 
and the Secretary of the Interior may acquire 
not to exceed 40 acres of tribally owned lands 
on the Pine Ridge Indian Reservation for the 
purpose of erecting thereon permanent facil- 
ities to be used to interpret the natural 
phenomena of the monument and the his- 
tory of the Sioux Nation: Provided, That no 
such conveyance shall be made until 60 days 
after the terms thereof have been submitted 
to the Interior and Insular Affairs Commit- 


tees of the House of Representatives and the 
Senate.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
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unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, the facts 
relating to H.R. 9098 began in 1941 when, 
during World War II, the Air Force was 
in desperate need of a sizable piece of 
land close to one of their big airbases, 
which could be used for gunnery range 
purposes. An unorganized county of the 
northern part of the Pine Ridge Reserva- 
tion was taken over by the War Depart- 
ment. It was 43 miles long and 1244 miles 
wide. 

Nearly all the land involved was In- 
dian land—either allotted, or tribal. Title 
was taken to the allotted land and to the 
non-Indian land, but the Air Force used 
the tribal land under condemnation of 
lease. Title to the non-Indian land was 
taken by condemnation and settlement. 

Since the entire area was on the Pine 
Ridge Indian Reservation, the Indians 
were persuaded to sell their land as a 
matter of patriotism and cooperation in 
the war. The prices they received were 
very low, averaging about $2.85 an acre. 
Those Indian families who made their 
homes on the gunnery range area were 
required to leave their homes and their 
crops under very desperate circum- 
stances, but they were told time and 
time again, both in public meetings and 
privately, that when the war was over, 
and the Government no longer needed 
their property, they would be able to get 
it back. 

The Air Force has within the past 2 
years surplused the bulk of the gunnery 
range area. The Park Service filed on it 
for the purpose of extending the Bad- 
lands National Monument which adjoins 
this gunnery range area on the north. 
The Badlands which extend down across 
the gunnery range are of especially high 
quality. 

The Forest Service has some interest 
in this area because of scattered pieces 
of land purchased under the Bankhead- 
Jones Farm Tenancy Act. 

When the land was surplused the 
original Indian owners asked that they 
be permitted to purchase their land back 
at the price the Government paid them 
back in 1940 and 1941, together with a 
reasonable interest rate, and carrying 
charge from that date until the date of 
repurchase. The purpose of H.R. 9098 is 
to provide all of these benefits to these 
various agencies and original Indian 
owners. 

The bill provides for the enlargement 
of the boundaries of the Badlands Na- 
tional Monument, It provides that the 
original owners, or their heirs, may re- 
purchase the land at the original price, 
plus the reasonable interest rate and 
carrying charge, and that the land, which 
is not redeemed, which will lie outside of 
the National Monument extension, will 
be exchanged to the tribal organization 
for the use of the tribal land located 
within the extended monument area. On 
those tribal lands the tribe will retain 
title but will give the United States full 
use rights to use such tribal land for 
monument purposes and, by the same 
token, the tribal use will be restricted so 
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it will make no use that is incompatible 
with monument purposes. 

The tribe will also convey in fee 3,000 
acres of land located within the area re- 
served by the Air Force for a portion of 
its activities in the northeastern part of 
the surplused gunnery range area. 

It should be pointed out that the In- 
dians to elect to repurchase their lands 
can do so on the installment plan, by 
making a down payment of 20 percent of 
the value of the land, or $100, which- 
ever is less, and the balance to be paid 
over a 20-year period. It is the intention 
that the annual lease will probably pay 
the installments. 

This bill provides special treatment to 
the Indian people who were formerly res- 
idents of the gunnery range area and 
former owners of land. It does so not 
only because these people were promised 
that they could have their land back 
when the Air Force had no further need 
for it, but because the Federal Govern- 
ment with one hand was guardian over 
all the property of these Indian people 
and with the other hand dealing with 
them for the purchase of their land. In 
a number of instances it was apparently 
necessary for the superintendent to sign 
for and in behalf of some of the Indian 
owners who were away from the reserva- 
tion and could not be located. In other 
instances, it is apparent that represent- 
atives of the Indian Department called 
the owners together, told them of the 
great immediate necessity for taking title 
and for vacating their homes. The whole 
experience was “a trail of tears” for those 
living within this gunnery range area 
and almost as bad for those who were 
allotted but who did not personally live 
on the land. 

The tribal organization, the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, the Park Service, the For- 
est Service, and the individual Indians 
have, after a great deal of negotiations, 
agreed to the terms and conditions of 
H.R. 9098. 

I want to express my appreciation to 
Chairman Hatey, the Indian Affairs Sub- 
committee chairman, to Chairman 
ASPINALL, the full Interior Committee 
chairman, and to my colleagues on the 
committee who have spent long hours in 
helping to solve the differences of the 
various departments and individuals 
down through the years that this prob- 
lem has been before the Congress. 

Thank you. 


GRANTING THE CONSENT OF CON- 
GRESS TO CERTAIN ADDITIONAL 
POWERS CONFERRED UPON THE 
KANSAS CITY AREA TRANSPOR- 
TATION AUTHORITY 


The Clerk called the joint resolution 
(H.J. Res. 1111) granting the consent of 
Congress to certain additional powers 
conferred upon the Kansas City Area 
Transportation Authority by the States 
of Kansas and Missouri. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the joint 
resolution? 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, in reading the report 
from the committee on this bill I notice 
that there is no reference, or agency re- 
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port, which would indicate whether it 
has the approval of the executive branch. 

Time and again we on the objectors 
committee have had occasion to com- 
plain because the committees do not 
print the reports from the various de- 
partments on each piece of legislation. 
It would be very helpful, as it would be 
in this case, had they done so. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PELLY. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. There is no de- 
partmental report on this resolution 
since no department of the Federal 
Government has an interest in it. 

This resolution is merely a sense-of- 
Congress resolution as to the pact which 
the Congress consented to last year, to 
the modifications in the State compact 
between the States of Kansas and Mis- 
souri. 

The Federal Government has no in- 
terest in it, excepting Congress, and we 
do only to the extent that we have re- 
served the right to consent to its modi- 
fication. 

Mr. PELLY. I thank the gentleman for 
that information. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. PELLY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. I appreciate the gentleman 
yielding. I would like to ask a question 
as to whether, in the opinion of the 
gentlemen on the Committee on the 
Judiciary, such a bi-State compact does 
take out of the surveillance and over- 
sight and, indeed, control of either of the 
two States any such question as to 
whether utilities might strike or wheth- 
er they would be empowered to collec- 
tively bargain with labor representatives 
in the event that either one of the States 
had a law precluding that? 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, if 
the gentleman will yield, of course, the 
Committee on the Judiciary did not go 
into that question because it would be 
a matter of the conflict of laws between 
the two States to be resolved judicially 
should the matter come up—and not by 
the House Judiciary Committee. So 
long as the two States have agreed in 
principle on the power of the authority 
that they want to amend it in relation to 
the appointment of employees, collective 
bargaining, and provisions for retirement 
or pension benefits, we concurred in the 
further consent to those changes. If there 
is any other question involved, it would 
have to be resolved, in my opinion, judi- 
cially and not by the Congress. 

Mr. HALL. I appreciate the gentle- 
man’s remarks, Mr. Speaker. What I am 
really trying to find out is if congression- 
al approval of a bi-State compact would 
elevate it over and above the question of 
individual State laws pertaining to util- 
ities making bargaining agreements if 
they render public service. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. I can only haz- 
ard the opinion that a compact between 
the two States, approved by Congress, de- 
pending on the facts in a given case 
could be superior to the utility law of 
a State. 

Mr. HALL. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. PELLY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Here again in this resolu- 
tion we have the words “at no apparent 
cost to the Federal Government.” Can 
the gentleman say that this means there 
will be no cost to the Federal Govern- 
ment? 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. If the gentle- 
man will yield, I can say there will be 
absolutely no cost to the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman 
for the “absolutely no cost”. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the joint 
resolution? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the joint resolution, as follows: 

H.J. Res. 1111 


Whereas the Congress in consenting to the 
compact between Kansas and Missouri creat- 
ing the Kansas City Area Transportation Au- 
thority and the Kansas City Area Transporta- 
tion District in Public Law 599, Eighty-ninth 
Congress, approved September 21, 1966, pro- 
vided that no power or powers shall be exer- 
cised by the Kansas City Area Transportation 
Authority under that certain portion of arti- 
cle III of such compact which reads: 

“11. To perform all other necessary and 
incidental functions; and to exercise such 
additional powers as shall be conferred on it 
by the Legislature of either State concurred 
in by the Legislature of the other and by 
Act of Congress.” 
unless and until such power or powers shall 
have been conferred upon the Kansas City 
Area Transportation Authority by the legis- 
lature of one of the States to the compact 
and concurred in by the legislature of the 
other and shall have been consented to by 
the Congress; and 

Whereas the States of Kansas and Missouri 
have enacted legislation conferring certain 
additional powers on said Kansas City Area 
Transportation Authority by Senate bill 
numbered 399 of the Kansas Legislature, 
session of 1967, and Senate bill numbered 
266 of the Seventy-fourth General Assembly 
of the State of Missouri, as follows: 

“SECTION 1, In further effectuation of that 
certain compact between the states of Kansas 
and Missouri heretofore made and entered 
into on December 28, 1965, the Kansas City 
Area Transportation Authority of the Kansas 
City Area Transportation District, created by 
and under the aforesaid compact, is au- 
thorized to exercise the following powers in 
addition to those heretofore expressly au- 
thorized by the aforesaid compact: 

“(1) To make all appointments and em- 
ploy all its officers, agents and employees, 
determine their qualifications and duties and 
fix their compensation, 

“(2) To deal with and enter into written 
contracts with the employees of the Au- 
thority through accredited representatives 
of such employees or representatives of any 
labor organization authorized to act for such 
employees, concerning wages, salaries, hours, 
working conditions, pension or retirement 
provisions, and insurance benefits. 

“(3) To provide for the retirement and 
pensioning of its officers and employees and 
the widows and children of the deceased 
officers and employees, and to provide for 
paying benefits upon disability or death of 
its officers and employees and to make pay- 
ments from its funds to provide for said 
retirements, pensions, and death or disability 
benefits.” 

Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the Congress 
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hereby consents to the additional powers 
conferred on the Kansas City Area Transpor- 
tation Authority by Senate bill numbered 
399 of the Kansas Legislature, session of 
1967, and Senate bill numbered 266 of the 
Seventy-fourth General Assembly of the 
State of Missouri. 

Sec. 2. The right is hereby reserved to the 
Congress or any committee thereof to re- 
quire the disclosure and furnishing of such 
information by the authority as they may 
deem appropriate and to have access to all 
books, records, and papers of the authority. 

Sec. 3. The right to alter, amend, or repeal 
this joint resolution is expressly reserved. 


The joint resolution was ordered to 
be engrossed and read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed, and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


FARM CREDIT ADMINISTRATION 
AMENDMENTS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 16674) 
to amend the Federal Farm Loan Act 
and the Farm Credit Act of 1933, as 
amended, to improve the capitalization of 
Federal intermediate credit banks and 
production credit associations, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington? 

There was no objection. 


GOLDEN SPIKE CENTENNIAL 
MEDALS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1909) to 
provide for the striking of medals in 
commemoration of the 100th anniver- 
sary of the completion of the first trans- 
continental railroad. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, and I shall not object, 
I am surprised that we have a bill before 
us in any way referring with approval to 
gold or a golden spike. Such action seems 
to me so improbable after the action of 
the House not so long ago in throwing 
out gold as a backing for currency in this 
country, after describing it as a barbar- 
ous metal, filthy gold, and all that sort 
of thing. I am indeed surprised that the 
House would now give recognition to a 
golden spike, of all things, in view of 
those recent statements. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I am glad to yield to my 
friend from Colorado. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Does the gentleman 
know whether there will be any silver 
used in the commemoration medals? 

Mr. GROSS. I would have no idea. 
But this bill refers to gold, and it really 
flabbergasts me that there would be this 
approving recognition after the action of 
the House not so long ago. 

But I presume that anything that we 
can do to get some Members of the House 
back to a recognition that there is some- 
thing decent about gold is all to the good. 
Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I will not object 
to this bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 

read the bill, as follows: 
S. 1909 

Be it enacted by the Senate and the House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That in 
commemoration of the one hundredth anni- 
versary of the driving of the golden spike at 
Promontory, Box Elder County, Utah, on May 
10, 1869, signifying the meeting of the Union 
Pacific Railroad and the Central Pacific 
Railroad upon completion of the first trans- 
continental railroad, the Secretary of the 
Treasury is authorized and directed to strike 
and furnish to the National Golden Spike 
Society, Box Elder County, Utah, not more 
than five hundred thousand medals with 
suitable emblems, devices, and inscriptions 
to be determined by the Utah Golden Spike 
Centennial Commission subject to the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of the Treasury. The 
medals shall be made and delivered at such 
times as may be required by the National 
Golden Spike Society in quantities of not 
less than two thousand, but no medals shall 
be made after December 31, 1969. The medals 
shall be considered as national medals within 
the meaning of section 3551 of the Revised 
Statutes (31 U.S.C. 368). 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury shall 
cause such medals to be struck and furnished 
at not less than the estimated cost of manu- 
facture, including labor, materials, dies, use 
of machinery, and overhead expenses, and 
security, satisfactory to the Director of the 
Mint, shall be furnished to indemnify the 
United States for full payment of such costs. 

Sec. 3. The medals authorized to be issued 
pursuant to this Act shall be of such size 
or sizes and of such metals as shall be de- 
termined by the Secretary of the Treasury in 
consultation with the Utah Golden Spike 
Centennial Commission. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

On page 2, lines 1 and 2, strike “National 
Golden Spike Society, Box Elder County, 
Utah” and insert “Golden Spike Centennial 
Celebration Commission, Washington, D..“. 

On page 2, lines 4 and 5, and page 3, lines 1 
and 2, strike “Utah Golden Spike Centennial 
Commission” and insert “Golden Spike Cen- 
tennial Celebration Commission”. 

On page 2, line 7, strike “National Golden 
Spike Society” and insert “Golden Spike Cen- 
tennial Celebration Commission“. 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs, SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, this is 
a completely noncontroversial piece of 
legislation. It is a bill to authorize the 
mint to produce national medals com- 
memorating the 100th anniversary of 
the Golden Spike ceremonies at Promon- 
tory in Utah in 1869 marking the comple- 
tion of the first transcontinental rail- 
road in the United States. 

The House Committee on Banking and 
Currency, and my subcommittee, which 
has jurisdiction over such legislation, 
have always been pleased to recommend 
legislation of this kind, at the request 
of Members of Congress on behalf of 
nonprofit organizations, to strike na- 
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tional medals which can be sold for fund- 
raising purposes in connection with 
worthwhile observances of significant 
events in our Nation’s history. 

These medals are always produced 
without any cost whatsoever to the tax- 
payers. All the costs of manufacturing 
the medals, including the estimated cost 
of the use of machinery, labor, overhead 
expenses, et cetera, are figured into the 
price which the nonprofit organization 
must pay for the medals. 

In this particular instance, a Federal 
agency established by Congress, the Gol- 
den Spike Centennial Celebration Com- 
mission, which includes in its member- 
ship four Members of the U.S. House of 
Representatives, four Members of the 
U.S. Senate, and five public members 
appointed by the President, will be the 
contracting agent in arranging for the 
production and distribution of the med- 
als. The bill, as it passed the Senate last 
year, would have permitted a Utah 
agency to handle the medals, but since 
then, Public Law 90-70 was enacted es- 
tablishing the Federal Commission. Our 
colleague, the gentleman from California 
(Mr. Moss], is particularly interested in 
this bill because much of the initiative 
and the financing of the transcontinental 
railroad a hundred years ago originated 
in his congressional] district. The author 
of the bill in the Senate was the Senator 
from Utah, Senator Moss, who has given 
his full approval of the changes made 
in the legislation in the House at the 
request of Congressman Moss. So I think 
this can now be called the Moss-Moss 
bill. 

Our committee received no objections 
to this legislation. It is, as I said, com- 
pletely noncontroversial. 


WALT DISNEY COMMEMORATIVE 
MEDALS 


The Clerk called the joint resolution 
(H.J. Res. 1234) to provide for the issu- 
ance of a gold medal to the widow of the 
late Walt Disney and for the issuance of 
bronze medals to the California Institute 
of the Arts in recognition of the distin- 
guished public service and the outstand- 
ing contributions of Walt Disney to the 
United States and to the world. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the joint resolution, as follows: 

H.J. RES. 1234 


Whereas Walt Disney’s life personified the 
American dream and his rags-to-riches story 
demonstrated that the United States of 
America remains the land of opportunity; 
and 

Whereas Walt Disney, “the most signifi- 
cant figure in graphic arts since Leonardo,” 
pioneered motion picture cartoons, produced 
spectacular feature films, and created fasci- 
nating nature studies bringing joy and pleas- 
ure to children of all ages; and 

Whereas Walt Disney developed one of the 
wonders of the modern world, Disneyland, a 
fabulous park where happiness reigns and 
where one can relive the Nation’s past as 
well as step into the future; and 

Whereas Walt Disney was a great humani- 
tarian, a “teacher of human compassion and 
kindness,” a master entrepreneur, a great 
conservationist; and 

Whereas Walt Disney’s masterful touch 
contributed so significantly to the success of 
exhibits of the United States, including those 
at the New York and Brussels World’s Fairs; 
and 
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Whereas Walt Disney, always an outstand- 
ing patriot, during World War II devoted 95 
per centum of the production of his studios 
to the armed services; and 

Whereas Walt Disney’s vision and work 
with the Coordinator of Inter-American Af- 
fairs did so much to create international 
friendship and mutual understanding with 
our neighbors in Latin America; and 

Whereas Walt Disney received an unprece- 
dented number of Academy Awards, citations, 
and honors from governments the world over, 
industry, civic groups, and universities, which 
when listed total nearly a thousand; and 

Whereas Walt Disney’s greatest gifts to 
mankind were laughter, his steadfast faith in 
future generations, and his belief that good 
will ultimately triumph over evil; and 

Whereas Walt Disney’s interest in young 
America is evidenced by his founding of the 
California Institute of the Arts, a college- 
level school of the creative and performing 
arts, which he regarded as his most important 
contribution to posterity: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That, in recognition 
of the distinguished public service and out- 
standing contributions to the United States 
and to the world, the President of the United 
States is authorized to present in the name 
of the people of the United States and in 
the name of the Congress to the widow of 
the late Walt Disney a gold medal, with suit- 
able emblems, devices, and inscriptions to be 
determined by Walt Disney Productions with 
the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
The Secretary shall cause such a medal to be 
struck and furnished to the President: Pro- 
vided, That the California Institute of the 
Arts agrees to pay, under terms considered 
necessary by the Secretary to protect the 
interests of the United States, all costs in- 
curred in the striking of such medal. 

Sec. 2. (a) The Secretary of the Treasury 
shall strike and furnish to the California 
Institute of the Arts not more than one hun- 
dred thousand duplicate copies of such medal 
in bronze. The medals shall be considered as 
national medals within the meaning of sec- 
tion 3551 of the Revised Statutes (31 U.S.C. 
368). 

(b) The medals provided for in this section 
shall be made and delivered at such times as 
may be required by the California Institute 
of the Arts in quantities of not less than two 
thousand, The Secretary of the Treasury shall 
cause such medals to be struck and furnished 
at not less than the estimated cost of manu- 
facture, including labor, materials, dies, use 
of machinery, and overhead expenses, and 
security satisfactory to the Director of the 
Mint shall be furnished to indemnify the 
United States for full payment of such costs. 


The joint resolution was ordered to be 
read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, I am pleased 
to support House Joint Resolution 1234, 
a resolution providing for the issuance 
of a gold medal to the widow of the late 
Walt Disney, and for the issuance of 
bronze medals to the California Institute 
of the Arts in recognition of the distin- 
guished public service and outstanding 
contributions of Walt Disney to the 
United States and to the world. 

I am particularly pleased for this res- 
olution is very similar to one I intro- 
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duced on February 9, 1967—House Joint 
Resolution 287—3 months before any 
resolution honoring Walt Disney was in- 
3 in either the House or the Sen- 
ate. 

This idea for a commemorative medal 
for Walt Disney was conceived in early 
1963—over 5 years ago—when a con- 
stituent, Mrs. Ellen Boyd of Meade, 
Kans., contacted me suggesting appro- 
priate action honoring Walt Disney. It 
is gratifying to see this nearing accom- 
plishment. 

His work is respected for its whole- 
someness, its quality, and its uplifting 
optimism. 

Kansans loved Walt Disney—as did all 
Americans—for his work in entertain- 
ment, prevention of cruelty to animals, 
conservation, and patriotism. 

I urge the Congress today to approve 
House Joint Resolution 1234. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
this bill, as it now stands, is noncon- 
troversial, but in case there are any mis- 
understandings about it, I want to clear 
them up. I can see where it might be pos- 
sible that there would be some misunder- 
standings since the legislation calls for 
the striking of a gold medal. A similar 
bill which passed the Senate last year 
authorized the appropriation of $3,000 to 
pay the cost of such a gold medal for 
presentation by the President of the 
United States to the widow of the late 
Walt Disney. The bill now before us does 
not authorize the appropriation of any 
Federal funds for the gold medal or the 
bronze duplicates. 

The sponsoring organization, the Cali- 
fornia Institute of the Arts, founded by 
Walt Disney for college-level instruction 
in the arts, would be obligated under the 
House bill to provide the funds for the 
manufacture of all of the medals, includ- 
ing the gold medal. 

As the committee report points out, 
there is precedent for commemora- 
tive medals authorized by Congress to be 
manufactured not only in bronze but 
also, to some limited extent, in precious 
metals. In this instance, we are permit- 
ting the use of gold for only a single 
medal and bronze is specified for all of 
the others. 

The Members of the House will re- 
member that no bills have been passed 
in this body for at least 5 years to strike 
gold medals honoring any individual. 
This policy was adopted in my subcom- 
mittee following the establishment by 
President John F. Kennedy of the Presi- 
dential Medal of Freedom, a gold medal 
award to outstanding individuals which 
costs the Government only $50 each in- 
stead of the $3,000 cost of an individual 
gold medal designed to memorialize an 
individual. However, when we have au- 
thorized the striking of commemorative 
medals for nonprofit organizations, the 
Secretary of the Treasury has usually 
been authorized to decide which mate- 
rials may be used in them, and occa- 
sionally gold or silver or platinum have 
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been used for a few copies of these 
medals. 

I might say that several Members of 
Congress have introduced legislation to 
authorize the striking of commemorative 
half dollars in honor of the late Rev- 
erend Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. Con- 
gress has not authorized any commemo- 
rative coin issues for many years, and I 
seriously doubt if any such legislation 
will be approved this year. However, I 
have suggested that a commemorative 
medal honoring Dr. King could un- 
doubtedly be approved in my subcom- 
mittee and in the full committee and 
by the Congress. It might very well be 
the kind of a bill which we are con- 
sidering now to honor Walt Disney. In 
other words, the sponsoring organiza- 
tion could arrange to have the medals 
struck by the mint for the purpose of 
raising funds for memorializing Dr. King 
through a scholarship program or some- 
thing of that kind, and could arrange to 
have a gold copy struck for presentation 
by the President to the widow of Dr. 


I mention that today because I read 
in the newspapers in the last few days 
that Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 
Robert Wallace told a numismatic group 
in New York that Congress should honor 
Dr. King through the issuance of a gold 
medal rather than through the minting 
of a commemorative coin. 

The Members may be interested in a 
letter which I wrote to the gentlewoman 
from Ohio [Mrs. Botton] on this mat- 
ter last week. That letter is as follows: 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., April 30, 1968. 
Hon. Frances P. BOLTON, 
Member of Congress, 
Rayburn House Office Building. 

Deak COLLEAGUE: Chairman Wright Pat- 
man of the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency has referred to me your letter of April 
22 containing an article in The Cleveland 
Press written by Mr, Julius Weiss, Stamp 
and Coin Writer, urging enactment by Con- 
gress of legislation to strike a commemora- 
tive coin honoring the late Dr. Martin Luther 
King, Jr. Such legislation would come with- 
in the jurisdiction of this Subcommittee. 

It is true, as Mr. Weiss points out in his 
column and in his letter to you, that Con- 
gress has not authorized any new commemo- 
rative coins for many years. The practice of 
issuing such coins was virtually ended in 
1989 after a great many such coins issues 
had been authorized. An exception was made 
by Congress in the case of the coin honoring 
Booker T. Washington, and the law author- 
izing this coin was later changed to permit 
the striking of a new design which honored 
both Booker T. Washington and George 
Washington Carver. The proceeds of the 
sale of these commemorative coins were to 
go to restoration of the birthplace of Booker 
T. Washington, but as I recall—and this 
happened quite a while ago—most of the 
funds which were raised apparently went to 
individuals rather than to the purposes set 
out in the legislation. 

Subsequently, no further authorizations 
were made for commemorative coins. Instead 
a policy was adopted, which has been fol- 
lowed for many years now, of authorizing the 
issuance of commemorative national medals. 
Just last week, the Committee on Banking 
and Currency approved a bill to strike a na- 
tional medal honoring the late Walt Disney. 

I understand Senator Hugh Scott of Penn- 
sylvania has introduced a bill in the Senate 
to authorize the striking of a 50-cent coin 
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honoring Dr. King. I assume that similar bills 
will be introduced by other Members of Con- 
gress. If a commemorative medal were to be 
proposed, I can assure you there would be no 
problem whatsoever in getting the legislation 
approved but, of course, commemorative 
medals do not have the same collector value 
in the coin market that commemorative 
coins have enjoyed. I might say that the 
question of authorizing future issues of com- 
memorative coins is one of the matters which 
has been assigned to the Joint Commission on 
Coinage authorized by the Coinage Act of 
1965, and I would certainly welcome a review 
by that Commission of the policy which has 
been in effect since 1954 opposing the issu- 
ance of commemorative coins. 
Sincerely yours, 
Leonor K. SULLIVAN, 
Chairman. 


The SPEAKER. This concludes the 
call of the Consent Calendar. 


INQUIRY ABOUT CALL OF THE 
CONSENT CALENDAR 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, included on 
the Consent Calendar today was Calen- 
dar No. 183, House Joint Resolution 1224, 
and also Calendar No. 184, House Joint 
Resolution 1227. Have these been re- 
moved from the Consent Calendar or 
was there an oversight? 

The SPEAKER. Calendar No. 183, 
House Joint Resolution 1224, will be 
coming up. The Chair understands that 
was not eligible today, and it is coming 
up tomorrow by unanimous consent, as 
was announced last Thursday by the 
majority leader. 

On the other inquiry, Calendar No. 
184, House Joint Resolution 1227, that is 
not eligible today. The Chair has no 
knowledge of any proposed action on 
that at the present time. 

Mr. HALL. The gentleman from Mis- 
souri thanks the Chair. 


APPOINTMENT OF CONFEREES ON 
H.R. 12639, REMOVING CERTAIN 
LIMITATIONS ON OCEAN CRUISES 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H.R. 12639) 
to remove certain limitations on ocean 
cruises, with Senate amendments there- 
to, disagree to the Senate amendments, 
and request a conference with the 
Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? The Chair hears none, and 
appoints the following conferees: 
Messrs. GARMATZ, DOWNING, MURPHY of 
New York, MAILLIARD, and PELLY. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, on 
April 1, April 4, and April 29, 1968, when 
it was necessary for me to be out of town, 
seven rolleall votes developed. Had I 
been present, I would have voted as indi- 
cated below: 

On rollcall No. 77, “nay.” 

On rollcall No. 78, yea.“ 

On rollcall No. 79, “nay.” 

On rolicall No. 86, “yea.” 

On rollcall No. 87, “yea.” 

On rollcall No. 88, “yea.” 

On rollcall No. 107, “yea.” 
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AMENDING SECTION 376(a) OF 
TITLE 28, UNITED STATES CODE 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, I 
move to suspend the rules and pass the 
bill (H.R. 9391) to amend section 376(a) 
of title 28, United States Code, as 
amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 9391 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
section 376(a) of title 28, United States Code, 
is amended to read as follows: 

“Any judge of the United States may by 
written election filed with the Director of the 
Administrative Office of the United States 
Courts within six months after the date on 
which he takes office or within six months 
after he marries bring himself within the 
purview of this section.” 

(b) For the purpose of the amendment 
made by subsection (a), a judge who is in 
Office on the date of enactment of this Act 
shall be deemed to have taken office on that 
date. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
make the point of order that a quorum . 
is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 114] 
Adair Feighan Matsunaga 
Andrews, Ala. Fino Miler, Calif. 
Ashley Fisher Moore 
Ashmore Frelinghuysen Morton, Md. 
Baring Galifianakis Nelsen 
Barrett Gardner Nichols 
Bevill Gibbons O'Konski 
Blackburn Green, Oreg. Olsen 
Bolling Green, Pa. Pepper 
Brademas Gurney Pickle 
Brasco Hagan Pirnie 
Bray Haley Podell 
Brock Halleck Pollock 
Brown, Calif. Hansen, Idaho Resnick 
Brown, Ohio Hansen, Wash. Reuss 
Burke, Fla Heckler, Mass. Rivers 
Button Herlong rs, Fla. 
Carey Holland Roudebush 
Casey Hull 
Celler Jacobs Selden 
Collier Jones, N.C. Sisk 
Conyers Kazen Springer 
Corman Kelly teed 
Cunningham Kuykendall Stephens 
Davis, Ga. Long, La. Stubblefield 
Dawson Lukens Teague, Calif. 
Dellenback McCloskey Teague, Tex 
Derwinski McMillan Tunney 
Diggs Macdonald, Vigorito 
Dowdy Mass. Willis 
Eckhardt Madden Wyatt 
Edwards, Ala. Martin Young 
Esch Mathias, Calif. 
Farbstein Mathias, Md. 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 330 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


AMENDING SECTION 376(a) OF 
TITLE 28, UNITED STATES CODE 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, I demand a 
second. 
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The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
KASTENMEIER]. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Speaker, the purpose of this bill 
is simply to amend the Federal judicial 
survivors annuity act to permit a Federal 
judge who is not married at the time he 
takes office and does not marry until 
after the expiration of the 6-month 
period in which he must elect to partici- 
pate in the judicial survivors annuity 
system an opportunity to join that sys- 
tem. 

The committee’s amendment is a tech- 
nical one. Under existing law the Federal 
judge has only one opportunity to bring 
himself into the annuity system. He must 
make his election 6 months after he 
takes office. His decision to participate 
or remain outside the system is irrevoc- 
able. 

However, a judge with no wife or de- 
pendent children has no incentive to join 
the system. On the other hand, if he 
fails to join within 6 months after tak- 
ing office and subsequently marries, he 
is unable to get the protection of the 
annuity for his family. The measure be- 
fore the House would correct this unde- 
sirable situation. 

Mr. Speaker, I would also say that all 
judges who have not elected to partici- 
pate in the system would be given 6 
months in which to do so. Judges who 
are hereafter appointed would be given 
an opportunity to participate within 6 
months after taking office or 6 months 
after marrying. That is the simple 
effect of the bill before the House today, 
and I hope for favorable action on it. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. I yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Federal judges as individ- 
uals are automatically blanketed into the 
retirement system, are they not? 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. They are, in- 
deed, and this measure does not affect 
them as individuals in any way. 

Mr. GROSS. They pay nothing toward 
their personal retirement, is that not 
correct? 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. Under this pro- 
gram they pay for it. This is an annuity 
system, and under the annuity system 
they contribute 3 percent per month. 

Mr. GROSS. Three percent per month. 
This bill merely gives them the oppor- 
tunity to select a survivor annuity at 
some later time? 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. Those who are 
unmarried at the time they enter the 
system, and later marry, this measure 
gives them an additional opportunity. 

Mr. GROSS. A judge could not do this 
after he retires? 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. He could not. 

Mr. GROSS. Having in mind the age 
disparity of at least one on the Supreme 
Court in a married status—this bill 
would have no effect upon whether a 
gee married an 18-year-old girl, would 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. No; this would 
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have no effect at all on Justices of the 
Supreme Court. Section 376 applies to 
judges of the United States—that is, of 
the circuit court of appeals and the dis- 
trict courts only. 

Mr. GROSS. So a circuit court judge 
or a district court judge could be 65 years 
of age or 70 and marry an 18-year-old 
girl, and he could still elect survivor 
benefits, is that correct? 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. He could; yes. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, I yield myself 
such time as I may consume. 

As the distinguished chairman of the 
subcommittee which had this legislation 
in charge has already fully explained, 
when a Federal judge assumes the office 
to which he is appointed, he has a pe- 
riod of 6 months in which to make a de- 
cision concerning the Judicial Survivors 
Annuity Act. If he is married, very likely 
he will elect to participate and contrib- 
ute the required 3 percent of his salary 
in order to give his survivor upon his 
death appropriate security. On the other 
hand, if when he assumes office he is 
unmarried, he may very well postpone 
the decision, and if he postpones it be- 
yond a 6-month period following his oath 
of office, he has postponed it too long 
under the present law. 

The simple effect of this legislation is 
to give the unmarried judge who enters 
upon his office and allows the 6-month 
period to expire, and who thereafter 
takes unto himself a wife, the opportu- 
nity to make a new election to include 
her under the survivors annuity pro- 
gram. 

It has to do principally with 38 judges 
who now do not participate, but only 
seven of those 38 are unmarried, and 
only two of the seven have indicated they 
desire to participate. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the speedy adoption 
of the resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion of the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin that the House suspend the rules and 
pass the bill, H.R. 9391, as amended. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof), 
the rules were suspended and the bill, 
as amended, was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


ENACTING OF THE INTERSTATE 
AGREEMENT ON DETAINERS INTO 
LAW 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, I 
move to suspend the rules and pass the 
bill (H.R. 15421) to enact the Interstate 
Agreement on Detainers into law, as 
amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be is enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Interstate Agree- 
ment on Detainers Act”. 

Src. 2. The Interstate Agreement on De- 
tainers is hereby enacted into law and en- 
tered by the United States on its own behalf 
and on behalf of the District of Columbia 
with all jurisdictions legally joining in sub- 
stantially the following form: 

“The contracting States solemnly agree 
that: 
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“ARTICLE I 


“The party States find that charges out- 
standing against a prisoner, detainers based 
on untried indictments, informations, or 
complaints and difficulties in securing 
speedy trial of persons already incarcerated 
in other jurisdictions, produce uncertainties 
which obstruct programs of prisoner treat- 
ment and rehabilitation. Accordingly, it is 
the policy of the party States and the pur- 
pose of this agreement to encourage the 
expeditious and orderly disposition of such 
charges and determination of the proper 
status of any and all detainers based on un- 
tried indictments, informations, or com- 
plaints. The party States also find that pro- 
ceedings with reference to such charges and 
detainers, when emanating from another 
jurisdiction, cannot properly be had in the 
absence of cooperative procedures. It is the 
further purpose of this agreement to provide 
such cooperative procedures. 


“ARTICLE II 


“As used in this agreement: 

“(a) ‘State’ shall mean a State of the 
United States; the United States of Amer- 
ica; a territory or possession of the United 
States; the District of Columbia; the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico. 

“(b) ‘Sending State’ shall mean a State 
in which a prisoner is incarcerated at the 
time that he initiates a request for final dis- 
position pursuant to article III hereof or at 
the time that a request for custody or avail- 
ability is initiated pursuant to article IV 
hereof. 

“(c) ‘Receiving State’ shall mean the 
State in which trial is to be had on an in- 
dictment, information, or complaint pur- 
suant to article III or article IV hereof. 


“ARTICLE III 


(a) Whenever a person has entered upon 
a term of imprisonment in a penal or cor- 
rectional institution of a party State, and 
whenever during the continuance of the 
term of imprisonment there is pending in 
any other party State any untried indict- 
ment, information, or complaint on the basis 
of which a detainer has been lodged against 
the prisoner, he shall be brought to trial 
within one hundred and eighty days after 
he shall have caused to be delivered to the 
prosecuting officer and the appropriate court 
of the prosecuting officer's jurisdiction writ- 
ten notice of the place of his imprisonment 
and his request for a final disposition to be 
made of the indictment, information, or 
complaint: Provided, That, for good cause 
shown in open court, the prisoner or his 
counsel being present, the court having 
jurisdiction of the matter may grant any 
necessary or reasonable continuance. The re- 
quest of the prisoner shall be accompanied 
by a certificate of the appropriate official 
having custody of the prisoner, stating the 
term of commitment under which the pris- 
oner is being held, the time already served, 
the time remaining to be served on the sen- 
tence, the amount of good time earned, the 
time of parole eligibility of the prisoner, 
and any decisions of the State parole agency 
relating to the prisoner. 

“(b) The written notice and request for 
final disposition referred to in h (a) 
hereof shall be given or sent by the prisoner 
to the warden, commissioner of corrections, 
or other official having custody of him, who 
shall promptly forward it together with the 
certificate to the appropriate prosecuting 
official and court by registered or certified 
mail, return receipt requested. 

“(c) The warden, commissioner of cor- 
rections, or other official having custody of 
the prisoner shall promptly inform him of 
the source and contents of any detainer 
lodged against him and shall also inform him 
of his right to make a request for final dis- 
position of the indictment, information, or 
complaint on which the detainer is based. 

“(d) Any request for final disposition 
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made by a prisoner pursuant to paragraph 
(a) hereof shall operate as a request for final 
disposition of all untried indictments, in- 
formations, or complaints on the basis of 
which detainers have been lodged against 
the prisoner from the State to whose pros- 
ecuting official the request for final disposi- 
tion is specifically directed. The warden, 
commissioner of corrections, or other official 
having custody of the prisoner shall forth- 
with notify all appropriate prosecuting of- 
ficers and courts in the several jurisdictions 
within the State to which the prisoner’s re- 
quest for final disposition is being sent of 
the proceeding being initiated by the pris- 
oner. Any notification sent pursuant to this 
paragraph shall be accompanied by copies 
of the prisoner’s written notice, request, and 
the certificate. If trial is not had on any 
indictment, information, or complaint con- 
templated hereby prior to the return of the 
prisoner to the original place of imprison- 
ment, such indictment, information, or com- 
plaint shall not be of any further force or 
effect, and the court shall enter an order dis- 
missing the same with prejudice. 

“(e) Any request for final disposition 
made by a prisoner pursuant to pargaraph 
(a) hereof shall also be deemed to be a 
waiver of extradition with respect to any 
charge or proceeding contemplated thereby 
or included therein by reason of paragraph 
{d) hereof, and a waiver of extradition to the 
receiving State to serve any sentence there 
imposed upon him, after completion of his 
term of imprisonment in the sending State. 
The request for final disposition shall also 
constitute a consent by the prisoner to the 
production of his body in any court where 
his presence may be required in order to ef- 
fectuate the purposes of this agreement and 
a further consent voluntarily to be returned 
to the original place of imprisonment in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of this agree- 
ment. Nothing in this paragraph shall pre- 
vent the imposition of a concurrent sentence 
if otherwise permitted by law. 

“(f) Escape from custody by the prisoner 
subsequent to his execution of the request 
for final disposition referred to in paragraph 
(a) hereof shall void the request. 

“ARTICLE IV 

“(a) The appropriate officer of the juris- 
diction in which an untried indictment, in- 
formation, or complaint is pending shall be 
entitled to have a prisoner against whom he 
has lodged a detainer and who is serving a 
term of imprisonment in any party State 
made available in accordance with article 
V(a) hereof upon presentation of a written 
request for temporary custody or availability 
to the appropriate authorities of the State 
in which the prisoner is incarcerated: Pro- 
vided, That the court having jurisdiction of 
such indictment, information, or complaint 
Shall have duly approved, recorded, and 
transmitted the request: And provided fur- 
ther, That there shall be a period of thirty 
days after receipt by the appropriate author- 
ities before the request be honored, within 
which period the Governor of the sending 
State may disapprove the request for tem- 
porary custody or availability, either upon 
his own motion or upon motion of the 
prisoner. 

“(b) Upon receipt of the officer’s written 
request as provided in paragraph (a) hereof, 
the appropriate authorities having the pris- 
oner in custody shall furnish the officer with 
a certificate stating the term of commitment 
under which the prisoner is being held, the 
time already served, the time remaining to be 
served on the sentence, the amount of good 
time earned, the time of parole eligibiilty of 
the prisoner, and any decisions of the State 
parole agency relating to the prisoner. Said 
authorities simultaneously shall furnish all 
other officers and appropriate courts in the 
receiving State who has lodged detainers 
against the prisoner with similar certifi- 
cates and with notices informing them of the 
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request for custody or availability and of 
the reasons therefor. 

“(c) In respect of any proceeding made 
possible by this article, trial shall be com- 
menced within one hundred and twenty days 
of the arrival of the prisoner in the receiving 
State, but for good cause shown in open 
court, the prisoner or his counsel being pres- 
ent, the court having jurisdiction of the 
matter may grant any necessary or reason- 
able continuance. 

“(d) Nothing contained in this article 
shall be construed to deprive any prisoner of 
any right which he may have to contest the 
legality of his delivery as provided in para- 
graph (a) hereof, but such delivery may not 
be opposed or denied on the ground that the 
executive authority of the sending State has 
not affirmatively consented to or ordered such 
delivery. 

“(e) If trial is not had on an indictment, 
information, or complaint contemplated 
hereby prior to the prisoner’s being returned 
to the original place of imprisonment pur- 
suant to article V(e) hereof, such indictment, 
information, or complaint shall not be of any 
further force or effect, and the court shall 
enter an order dismissing the same with 
prejudice. 

“ARTICLE V 


“(a) In response to a request made under 
article III or article IV hereof, the appropri- 
ate authority in a sending State shall offer to 
deliver temporary custody of such prisoner 
to the appropriate authority in the State 
where such indictment, information, or com- 
plaint is pending against such person in 
order that speedy and efficient prosecution 
may be had. If the request for final disposi- 
tion is made by the prisoner, the offer of 
temporary custody shall accompany the 
written notice provided for in article III of 
this agreement, In the case of a Federal pris- 
oner, the appropriate authority in the receiv- 
ing State shall be entitled to temporary cus- 
tody as provided by this agreement or to the 
prisoner’s presence in Federal custody at the 
place of trial, whichever custodial arrange- 
ment may be approved by the custodian. 

“(b) The officer or other representative of 
a State accepting an offer of temporary cus- 
tody shall present the following upon de- 
mand: 

“(1) Proper identification and evidence of 
his authority to act for the State into whose 
temporary custody the prisoner is to be 
given. 

“(2) A duly certified copy of the indict- 
ment, information, or complaint on the basis 
of which the detainer has been lodged and 
on the basis of which the request for tem- 
porary custody of the prisoner has been 
made. 

“(c) If the appropriate authority shall re- 
fuse or fail to accept temporary custody of 
said person, or in the event that an action on 
the indictment, information, or complaint 
on the basis of which the detainer has been 
lodged is not brought to trial within the 
period provided in article III or article IV 
hereof, the appropriate court of the jurisdic- 
tion where the indictment, information, or 
complaint has been pending shall enter an 
order dismissing the same with prejudice, 
and any detainer based thereon shall cease 
to be of any force or effect. 

“(d) The temporary custody referred to in 
this agreement shall be only for the purpose 
of permitting prosecution on the charge or 
charges contained in one or more untried 
indictments, informations, or complaints 
which form the basis of the detainer or de- 
tainers or for prosecution on any other 
charge or charges arising out of the same 
transaction, Except for his attendance at 
court and while being transported to or 
from any place at which his presence may be 
required, the prisoner shall be held in a suit- 
able jail or other facility regularly used for 
persons awaiting prosecution. 

“(e) At the earliest practicable time con- 
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sonant with the purposes of this agreement, 
the prisoner shall be returned to the sending 
State. 

() During the continuance of temporary 
custody or while the prisoner is otherwise 
being made available for trial as required by 
this agreement, time being served on the 
sentence shall continue to run but good time 
shall be earned by the prisoner only if, and 
to the extent that, the law and practice of 
the jurisdiction which imposed the sentence 
may allow. 

“(g) For all purposes other than that for 
which temporary custody as provided in this 
agreement is exercised, the prisoner shall be 
deemed to remain in the custody of and sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of the sending State 
and any escape from temporary custody may 
be dealt with in the same manner as an 
escape from the original place of imprison- 
ment or in any other manner permitted 
by law. 

“(h) From the time that a party State 
receives custody of a prisoner pursuant to 
this agreement until such prisoner is re- 
turned to the territory and custody of the 
sending State, the State in which the one or 
more untried indictments, informations, or 
complaints are pending or in which trial is 
being had shall be responsible for the pris- 
oner and shall also pay all costs of transport- 
ing, caring for, keeping, and returning the 
prisoner. The provisions of this ph 
shall govern unless the States concerned shall 
have entered into a supplementary ugree- 
ment providing for a different allocation of 
costs and responsibilities as between or 
among themselves. Nothing herein contained 
shall be construed to alter or affect any in- 
ternal relationship among the departments, 
agencies, and officers of and in the govern- 
ment of a party State, or between a party 
State and its subdivisions, as to the payment 
of costs, or responsibilities therefor. 


“ARTICLE VI 


“(a) In determining the duration and ex- 
piration dates of the time periods provided in 
articles III and IV of this agreement, the 
running of said time periods shall be tolled 
whenever and for as long as the prisoner is 
unable to stand trial, as determined by the 
court having jurisdiction of the matter. 

“(b) No provision of this agreement, and 
no remedy made available by this agreement, 
shall apply to any person who is adjudged to 
be mentally ill. 

“ARTICLE VIL 


“Each State party to this agreement shall 
designate an officer who, acting jointly with 
like officers of other party States, shall pro- 
mulgate rules and regulations to carry out 
more effectively the terms and provisions of 
this agreement, and who shall provide, 
within and without the State, information 
necessary to the effective operation of this 
agreement. 

“ARTICLE VIII 

“This agreement shall enter into full force 
and effect as to a party State when such 
State has enacted the same into law. A State 
party to this agreement may withdraw here- 
from by enacting a statute repealing the 
same. However, the withdrawal of any State 
shall not affect the status of any proceedings 
already initiated by inmates or by State offi- 
cers at the time such withdrawal takes effect, 
nor shall it affect their rights in respect 


thereof. 
“ARTICLE IX 


“This agreement shall be liberally con- 
strued so as to effectuate its purposes. The 
provisions of this agreement shall be sever- 
able and if any phrase, clause, sentence, or 
provision of this agreement is declared to be 
contrary to the constitution of any party 
State or of the United States or the applica- 
bility thereof to any government, agency, 
person or circumstance is held invalid, the 
validity of the remainder of this agreement 
and the applicability thereof to any govern- 
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ment, agency, person, or circumstance shall 
not be affected thereby. If this agreement 
shall be held contrary to the constitution of 
any State party hereto, the agreement shall 
remain in full force and effect as to the 
remaining States and in full force and effect 
as to the State affected as to all severable 
matters.” 

Sec. 3. The term “Governor” as used in the 
agreement on detainers shall mean with re- 
spect to the United States, the Attorney 
General, and with respect to the District of 
Columbia, the Commissioner of the District 
of Columbia. 

Sec. 4, The term “appropriate court” as 
used in the agreement on detainers shall 
mean with respect to the United States, the 
courts of the United States, and with re- 
spect to the District of Columbia, the courts 
of the District of Columbia, in which in- 
dictments, informations, or complaints, for 
which disposition is sought, are pending. 

Sec. 5. All courts, departments, agencies, 
officers, and employees of the United States 
and of the District of Columbia are hereby 
directed to enforce the agreement on de- 
tainers and to cooperate with one another 
and with all party States in enforcing the 
agreement and effectuating its purpose. 

Sec. 6. For the United States, the Attor- 
ney General, and for the District of Colum- 
bia, the Commissioner of the District of 
Columbia, shall establish such regulations, 
prescribe such forms, issue such instructions, 
and perform such other acts as he deems 
necessary for carrying out the provisions of 
this Act. 

Sec. 7. The right to alter, amend, or repeal 
this Act is expressly reserved. 

Sec. 8. This Act shall take effect on the 
ninetieth day after the date of its enact- 
ment. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, I demand a 
second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may consume. 

This measure was introduced at the 
request of the Attorney General. Its en- 
actment, as amended to include the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, is strongly favored by 
the government of the District. The 
amended bill was ordered reported by the 
Judiciary Committee without dissent. 

The purpose of the legislation is to 
enact into law—and to enter into on be- 
half of the United States and the District 
of Columbia—an existing interstate com- 
pact, already adhered to by 20 States, 
called the Interstate Agreement on 
Detainers. 

By enactment of this bill as amended 
the United States and the District of 
Columbia would become parties to the 
agreement and would undertake its re- 
ciprocal obligations vis-a-vis each of the 
other parties. Participation by the Unit- 
ed States and the District of Columbia 
is contemplated by article La) of the 
existing agreement which defines the 
term “State” to include them both—page 
2—if they enact it into law—article VIII, 
page 12. 

For the purpose of this legislation a 
detainer is a notification filed with the 
institution in which a prisoner is serving 
a sentence, advising that he is wanted to 
stand trial on pending criminal charges 
in another jurisdiction. 

In the absence of the Agreement on 
Detainers, a prisoner does not have any 
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way of initiating proceedings to clear 
a detainer filed against him. 

It is also true that in the absence of 
the Agreement on Detainers prosecuting 
Officials must resort to special contracts 
between the Governors of the States in- 
volved in order to secure an out-of-State 
prisoner for trial prior to expiration of 
his sentence. 

The Agreement on Detainers alleviates 
both these situations. It makes the clear- 
ing of detainers possible before the ex- 
piration of sentence at the instance of 
a prisoner—article III, page 3—and also 
at the instance of a prosecutor—article 
IV, page 6. 

NEED FOR THE LEGISLATION 


The Bureau of Prison advises that a 
prisoner who has a detainer lodged 
against him is seriously disadvantaged. 
He is in custody and cannot seek wit- 
nesses or preserve his defense. He must 
often be kept in close custody and is 
ineligible for desirable work assignments. 
Thus he may lose interest in institu- 
tional opportunities because he cannot 
tell when, if ever, he will be in a posi- 
tion to use the skills he is developing. 
The agreement offers a prisoner the op- 
portunity to secure a greater degree of 
certainty as to his future and enables 
prison authorities to provide better plans 
for his treatment. 

On the other hand, the agreement also 
provides a method for prosecutors to 
secure prisoners serving sentences in 
other jurisdictions for trial, before the 
passage of time has dulled the mem- 
ory or made witnesses unavailable. 

Participation by the District of Colum- 
bia is necessary in order to make the 
agreement applicable to the clearing 
of detainers against State prisoners 
where the detainers are based on alleged 
violations of municipal regulations, ordi- 
nances, or acts of Congress applicable 
solely within the District. 

HOW THE AGREEMENT ON DETAINERS WORKS 


Let me summarize the effect of enact- 
ment of the legislation. Federal and Dis- 
trict of Columbia prison authorities 
would be required to inform prisoners of 
detainers which have been lodged against 
them. Prisoners could then request trial 
on such pending charges. Any request 
would be transmitted through the warden 
to the proper official in the other juris- 
diction, who would then have 180 days 
in which to bring the prisoner to trial. 
The prosecutor could obtain temporary 
custody of the prisoner and take him to 
the place of the trial. In the case of a 
Federal prisoner, the prosecutor would 
be entitled to temporary custody or to 
the prisoner’s presence in Federal cus- 
tody, whichever arrangement was ap- 
proved by the custodian. The State 
whose prosecutor requests trial would be 
responsible for costs of transporting and 
returning the prisoner—article V, pages 
10, 11. Upon completion of the trial the 
prisoner would be returned to the insti- 
tution in which he was imprisoned. If 
convicted, any sentence imposed would 
be served in the second jurisdiction fol- 
lowing completion of the original sen- 
tence. If the prisoner were not brought 
to trial within the 180-day limit, the 
charges would be dismissed with preju- 
dice. The time limit could be extended 
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for good cause shown in open court with 
the prisoner or his counsel present. 

When, on the other hand, the proceed- 
ings are initiated by a prosecutor the re- 
quest for custody would be made to ap- 
propriate officials in the jurisdiction in 
which the prisoner is being held. Unless 
the request is disapproved by the Gov- 
ernment within 30 days, temporary cus- 
tody would be given the prosecutor for 
the purpose of transferring the prisoner 
and holding trial. In this case trial must 
be commenced within 120 days of the 
time the prisoner arrives in the jurisdic- 
tion seeking him, unless the time is ex- 
tended for good cause—article IV(c), 
page 7. 

The agreement does not apply to per- 
sons adjudged to be mentally ill—article 
VI(b), page 11. 

IMPACT AND COST 


The committee is advised that approx- 
imately 15 percent of Federal prisoners, 
or about 3,000 persons, have detainers 
lodged against them and that approxi- 
mately 130 inmates of District of Colum- 
bia institutions are subject to detainers. 
Since the Federal and District of Colum- 
bia prison population constitutes a little 
more than 5 percent of the national 
prison population, the cost of the legisla- 
tion to the Federal Government would 
be comparatively small inasmuch as costs 
are to be borne by the jurisdiction in 
which the charges are pending. There are 
approximately 110,000 prisoners in cus- 
tody in the institutions of States which 
are at present participants in the agree- 
ment. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge prompt enactment 
of H.R. 15421 as amended. 

A list of States party to the agreement 
follows: 

STATES PARTY TO THE AGREEMENT ON 
DETAINERS 

California, Connecticut, Hawaii, Iowa, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Montana, Nebraska, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, Utah, 
Vermont, Washington. 


Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, I yield myself 
such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, the interest of all con- 
cerned requires the prompt disposition 
of criminal charges. Insofar as the ac- 
cused is concerned, justice delayed is jus- 
tice denied. 

Insofar as society is concerned, society 
must have its rights vindicated promptly 
if the charges are valid. Under the pres- 
ent system it is impossible to get prompt 
disposition of criminal charges which 
are the basis for criminal detainment. 
For that reason alone, this legislation 
is justified. 

Second, Mr. Speaker, in the interest of 
rehabilitation, this legislation is justified. 
So long as there is a criminal charge out- 
standing—and perhaps more than one 
criminal charge—and there has been no 
resolution of that charge, the uncer- 
tainty militates against the interest of 
the accused in pursuing rehabilitating 
programs. 

So, Mr. Speaker, for those two impor- 
tant reasons I urge prompt action on the 
legislation. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
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(Mr. KaSTENMEIER] that the House sus- 
pend the rules and pass the bill, H.R. 
15421, as amended. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the bill, 
as amended, was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PROVIDING COST-OF-LIVING AL- 
LOWANCES FOR JUDICIAL EM- 
PLOYEES 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, I 
move to suspend the rules and pass 
the bill (H.R. 13016) to provide cost-of- 
living allowances for judicial employees 
stationed outside the continental United 
States or in Alaska or Hawaii, and for 
other purposes, as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

HR. 13016 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Director of the Administrative Office of the 
United States Courts is authorized under 
regulations to be prescribed by him to estab- 
lish cost-of-living allowances for judicial em- 
ployees stationed outside the continental 
United States or in Alaska. Such allowances 
shall be based on living costs substantially 
higher than in the District of Columbia but 
shall not exceed in any instance 25 per cen- 
tum of the rate of basic compensation of 
any such employee. The regulations pre- 
scribed by the Director shall establish the 
rates of the allowances to be paid under this 
section and the areas, groups of positions, 
and classes of persons to which such rates 
shall apply. 

Sec. 2. Section 753(e) of title 28, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new matter: “The 
Judicial Conference is authorized under reg- 
ulations to be prescribed by it to establish 
cost-of-living allowances for reporters sta- 
tioned outside the continental United States 
or in Alaska. Such allowances shall be paid 
in addition to the authorized salary and 
shall be based on living costs substantially 
higher than in the District of Columbia but 
shall not exceed in any instance 25 per cen- 
tum of the rate of basic compensation of any 
such employee. The regulations prescribed by 
the Judicial Conference shall establish the 
rates of the allowances to be paid under this 
section and the area in which rates shall 
apply.” 

Sec. 3. The cost-of-living allowances 
granted to law clerks and secretaries of 
judges pursuant to this Act shall be paid in 
addition to the salaries fixed by the Director 
of the Administrative Office of the United 
States Courts and shall not be subject to the 
limitations on the aggregate salaries paid to 
secretaries and law clerks appointed by one 
judge that are contained in annual judiciary 
appropriation acts. 

Sec. 4. Section 912(2) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to cost-of- 
living allowances) is amended by redesig- 
nating subsection (2), after the term cost- 
of-living allowances”, as subsection (2) (A), 
and by inserting after subsection (2) (A) 
the following new subsection: 

“(B) In the case of judicial employees of 
the United States stationed outside the con- 
tinental United States (other than Alaska), 
amounts received as cost-of-living allow- 
ances in accordance with regulations pre- 
scribed by the Director of the Administrative 
Office of the United States Courts, or in the 
case of court reporters, in accordance with 
regulations of the Judicial Conference of the 
United States.” 
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Sec. 5. This Act shall take effect on the 
first day of the first pay period beginning 
more than thirty days after the date of 
enactment of this Act. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, I demand a 
second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may consume, 

This measure was introduced at the 
request of the Administrative Office of 
the U.S. Courts. Its sole purpose is to af- 
ford judicial employees who are stationed 
outside the continental United States or 
in Alaska the same cost-of-living allow- 
ances and the same tax treatment there- 
for as are afforded employees of the 
executive branch. 

These allowances are based on living 
costs found to be substantially higher 
than in the District of Columbia, but not 
in excess of 25 percent of basic com- 
pensation (5 U.S.C. 5951). 

The most recent annual determination 
of the Civil Service Commission with re- 
spect to cost-of-living differentials af- 
fecting executive branch employees em- 
ployed outside the continental United 


States or in Alaska is as follows: 

Percent 
District of Columbia................... 100 
%% ˙ Ab 125 
777777. TTT 115 
%% 105 
Win ian 8 105 
Canal Zone (fixed by Army) „ 115 
Gr . 125 


Section 1 of the amended measure au- 
thorizes similar cost-of-living allowances 
for employees of the judicial branch; 
and sections 2 and 3 provide that such al- 
lowances shall be in addition to au- 
thorized salaries for reporters and shall 
not be subject to certain limitations on 
the aggregate of salaries paid to secre- 
taries and law clerks. 

The Internal Revenue Code (26 U.S.C. 
912(2)) provides that cost-of-living al- 
lowances payable to executive branch 
employees stationed outside the conti- 
nental United States or in Alaska shall 
be excluded from gross income. Section 
4 of the amended bill provides the same 
tax treatment for cost-of-living allow- 
ances to judicial employees. 

cost 


The Administrative Office has advised 
the committee that the legislation would 
affect 84 employees broken down into the 
following categories: 


Seoretarſes 
Law clerks 
Court crier-law cler 
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The Administrative Office estimates 
that the additional amount necessary to 
provide cost-of-living allowances will be 
less than $30,000 per annum. 

The Treasury Department, although 
opposing the tax aspects of the legisla- 
tion, suggested a modification of lan- 
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guage—which the committee has adopt- 
ed—in the event the existing exemption 
is to be extended to judicial employees. 

The committee’s amendments are 
technical in nature. 

I urge prompt enactment of this legis- 
lation. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. I yield to the 
gentleman from Missouri, 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, would the 
gentleman advise us as to whether that 
$30,000 per annum is for each of those 
employees or whether it is the total cost 
for the estimated 84 employees? 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. That, Mr. 
Speaker, is the total cost for all 84 em- 
ployees. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further, I would cer- 
tainly say that is, on the face of it, a 
reasonable amount, if in the interest of 
equity and justice we are merely doing 
the same for these employees of the 
judiciary as we have done for employ- 
ees of the executive branch. 

A few weeks ago we passed additional 
per diem allowances for members com- 
ing under civil service, and only this 
day we passed by unanimous consent, 
on the Consent Calendar, the same, I 
believe, for military employees, who 
also are a branch of the executive 
branch of Government 

But a question arises, in view of the 
name calling between the Chief of the 
executive branch and the leadership of 
the Congress as to whether this is the 
time, no matter how equitable and just 
this might be, for us to be increasing 
spending, inasmuch as there is no emer- 
gency involved, nor will there be a great 
loss of employees of the judiciary if we 
do this. 

I think it is just a question of timing. 
I would raise that point, if the gentle- 
man will comment. I do appreciate his 
yielding to me. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. Yes. If I may 
respond to the gentleman from Missouri, 
I would say that the committee felt the 
time is now. This inequity has been in 
existence for some time, and it should 
not be a matter of whether or not we 
penalize these employees as distinguish- 
ing them from the executive branch of 
the Government, but whether or not the 
appropriate committee of the Congress 
could look into whether or not 84 em- 
ployees are necessary overseas. If 84 
employees in the judicial branch are 
necessary overseas, then individually 
they should be treated reasonably and 
equitably, as this legislation provides. 

May I also say to the other point that 
the gentleman from Missouri made about 
the amount of $30,000 involved, of course 
he understands that the cost-of-living 
ceiling for many years for many of these 
employees is not 25 percent higher, but 
in some instances 5 or 10 percent higher 
than the District of Columbia. There- 
fore, all of these employees will not be 
getting 25 percent. 

Mr. HALL. I appreciate the gentle- 
man’s statement. I am simply trying to 
point out that the sum total of all of 
these increases we are making, no mat- 
ter how inequitable and just they may be, 
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gives the lie to any question of austerity 
or belt-tightening or saving of ex- 
penses during this particular fiscal year. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. I yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. BOW. I wonder if the gentleman 
can tell us—and let us speak of Hawaii 
or Puerto Rico, where I understand this 
will apply—the comparative Federal sal- 
aries with local court salaries. In other 
words, I believe now the Federal sal- 
aries are higher than they are in local 
courts and for people doing exactly the 
same kind of work. Does not this give an 
additional increase to Federal employ- 
ees over local employees and therefore 
cause difficulty? 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. May I say to the 
gentleman that there is a maximum 15 
percent permissible. This is not a manda- 
tory requirement that the administrator 
of the courts must make this payment if 
he finds, as the gentleman suggested, that 
these are out of relation to the local em- 
ployees or if he makes other determina- 
tions which lead him not to grant the 
15 percent. That is in his discretion. 
However, I would point out that the 
limitation in Hawaii is 15 percent more 
as an overseas differential and in Puerto 
Rico it is but 5 percent more than the 
basic compensation. 

Mr. BOW. If the gentleman will yield 
further, I know in the appropriation 
hearings in this area we have found 
many times that the local Puerto Rican 
employees get less money for doing exact- 
ly the same thing as those in the Federal 
court might be doing. There is a differen- 
tial already existing between the natives 
of Puerto Rico doing exactly the same 
thing as someone else is doing. I wonder 
if this does not cause difficulty with the 
local courts and the local people. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. If I may respond 
to the gentleman, I do not really feel that 
it will cause us any greater difficulty with 
the local courts other than the fact that 
Executive Department employees have 
the same prerogative in these various 
areas and constitute a much greater 
number. 

Mr. BOW. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. Is this 25 percent an al- 
lowance on which they pay taxes, or is it 
tax exempt? 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. In response to 
the gentleman, as in the case of the ex- 
ecutive branch overseas differential cost- 
of-living compensation, it is tax exempt. 

Mr. GROSS. In the case of judicial em- 
ployees this bill would make their allow- 
ance tax exempt? 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. It would be tax 
exempt, as is the case with the execu- 
tive department employees. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, I yield myself 
such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I shall be very brief. The 
simple point it seems to me is that this 
inequity dictates the enactment of this 
legislation. It would simply give to those 
few employees of the judicial branch of 
the Federal Government, some 84 in 
number, the cost-of-living allowances, 
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the same tax treatment of that allow- 
ance, as employees of the executive 
branch elsewhere enjoy today when they 
are serving abroad. 

Mr. Speaker, I can appreciate the 
need for austerity and the need for bud- 
getary considerations. I compliment 
those who have raised this question, but 
this is not in that context. 

Mr. Speaker, I say that this is a 
matter of human injustice with refer- 
ence to these particular employees, an 
injustice which ought to be corrected in 
our responsible passage of legislation. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, I 
have no further requests for time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
ROSTENKOWSKI). The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin that the House suspend the rules 
and pass the bill H.R. 13016, as 
amended. 

The question was taken. 

Mr. CLANCY. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evi- 
dently a quorum is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
one and the Clerk will call the 
roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 206, nays 132, not voting 95, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 115] 
YEAS—206 

Adams Edwards, La Kyros 
Addabbo Eilberg Landrum 
Albert Evans, Colo. Leggett 
Anderson, il. Fallon Long, Md 
Annunzio Fascell McClory 
Arends Flood McClure 
Aspinall Ford, McCulloch 
Ayres William D. McDade 
Bates Fraser McDonald, 
Battin Friedel Mich. 
Belcher Fulton, Pa. McFall 
Bell Fulton, Tenn. MacGregor 
Bennett Fuqua Machen 
Betts Gallagher Mayne 
Biester Garmatz Meeds 
Bingham Giaimo Meskill 
Blanton Gilbert Minish 
Blatnik Gonzalez Mink 
Boggs Gray Mize 
Boland Griffiths Monagan 
Bolton Gubser Moorhead 
Brinkley Gude Morgan 
Brooks Hamilton Morris, N. Mex 
Broomfield Hanley Morse, Mass. 
Brotzman Hanna Mosher 
Broyhill,N.C. Hardy 
Broyhill, Va. Harsha M „II. 
Burke, Mass. Harvey Murphy, N.Y. 
Burton, Calif. Hathaway Natcher 
Byrne, Pa. Hawkins Nedzi 
Byrnes, Wis. Hays Nix 
Cahill Hechler, W. Va. O'Hara, Ill 
Carter el: O'Hara, Mich 
Celler Hicks O'Neill, Mass. 
Clancy Holifield Patten 
Cohelan Horton Pelly 
Conable Hosmer Perkins 
Corbett Howard Philbin 
Cramer Hungate Pickle 
Culver Hutchinson Poff 
Daddario Ichord Price, Til 
Daniels Irwin Quie 
de la Garza Joelson Railsback 
Delaney Johnson, Calif. Randall 
Denney Johnson, Pa. Rees 
Dent Jones, Ala. Reid, N.Y. 
Dingell Karsten Rhodes, Ariz 
Donohue Karth Rhodes, Pa 
Dow Kastenmeier Rodino 
Downing Kee Rogers, Colo. 
Dulski King, Calif Ronan 
Duncan Kluczynski Rooney, N.Y. 
Dwyer Kornegay Rooney, Pa. 
Edmondson Kupferman Rosenthal 
Edwards, Calif. Kyl Rostenkowski 


Roth Stanton Whalen 
Roybal Steiger, Wis. White 
Ryan Stratton Whitener 
St. Onge Sullivan Widnall 
Schadeberg Tenzer Wiggins 
Scheuer Thompson, N.J. Wilson, 
Schneebeli Thomson, Wis. Charles H 
Schweiker Tiernan Wolf 
Schwengel Udall Wright 
Shriver Ullman Wylie 
Smith, Iowa Van Deerlin Wyman 
Smith, N.Y. Vanik Yates 
Smith, Okla. Waldie Young 
Staford Walker Zablocki 
Staggers Watts 
NAYS—132 
Abbitt Grover Quillen 
Anderson, Hall Rarick 
Tenn Hammer- Reid, III 
Andrews, schmidt Reifel 
N. n Reinecke 
Ashbrook Hébert Riegle 
Berry Heckler, Mass. Roberts 
Bevill Henderson Robison 
Bow Herlong Rumsfeld 
Brown, Mich. Hunt Ruppe 
Buchanan Jarman daman 
Burleson Jonas Satterfield 
Burton, Utah Jones, Mo St Germain 
ush eith Saylor 
5 apo N.Y Scherle 
lerberg eppe Scott 
Chamberlain Laird Shipley 
ark Langen Sikes 
Clausen, tta Skubitz 
Don H. Lennon Smith, Calif. 
Clawson, Del Lipscomb Snyder 
Cleveland Lloyd Steed 
Colmer Long, La. Steiger, Ariz. 
Conte McCarthy Stuckey 
Cowger McEwen Taft 
Mahon Talcott 
Davis, Wis. Marsh Taylor 
Devine May Teague, Calif. 
Dickinson Michel Thompson, Ga. 
Dole Miller, Ohio Tuck 
Dorn Mills Utt 
Erlenborn Minshall Vander Jagt 
Eshleman Montgomery Waggonner 
Everett Myers Wampler 
Evins, Tenn O'Neal, Ga. Watkins 
Find) Ottinger Watson 
Flynt Passman Whalley 
Foley Patman Whitten 
Ford, Gerald R. Pettis Williams, Pa 
Fountain Pike Wilson, Bob 
Gathings Poage inn 
Gettys Pool Wydler 
Gooding Pryor Si Zac 
or wach 
Griffin Pucinski 
Gross Purcell 
NOT VOTING—95 
Abernethy Farbstein Martin 
air Feighan Mathias, Calif. 
Andrews, Ala. Fino Mathias, Md. 
Ashley Fisher Matsunaga 
Ashmore Frelinghuysen Miller, Calif. 
Baring re 
Barrett Gardner Morton 
Blackburn Gibbons Nelsen 
Bolling Green, Oreg Nichols 
Brademas Green, Pa. O’Konski 
Brasco Gurney Olsen 
Bray Hagan Pepper 
Brock Haley Pirnie 
Brown, Calif. Halleck Podell 
Brown, Ohio Halpern Pollock 
Burke, Fla. Hansen, Idaho Resnick 
Button Hansen, Wash. Reuss 
Carey Holland Rivers 
Casey Hull Rogers, Fla. 
Collier Jacobs Roudebush 
Conyers Jones, N.C. ush 
rman Kazen Selden 
Kelly Sisk 
Davis, Ga. Slack 
Dawson Kuykendall Springer 
Dellenback Lukens Stephens 
Derwinski McCloskey Stubblefield 
Diggs McMillan Teague, Tex, 
Dowdy Macdonald, Tunne: 
Eckhardt è Vigorito 
Edwards, Ala. Madden Willis 
Esch Mailiiard Wyatt 


So (two-thirds not having voted in 
favor thereof) the motion was rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 


On this vote: 
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Mr. Kirwan and Mr. Feighan for, with Mr. 
Blackburn against. 

Mr. Brasco and Mr. Podell for, with Mr. 
Collier against. 

Mr. Miller of California and Mr. Matsunaga 
for, with Mr. Button against. 

Mr. Reuss and Mr. Holland for, with Mr. 
Fino against. 

Mr. Farbstein and Mr. Barrett for, with Mr. 
Martin against. 

Mr. Carey and Mrs. Kelly for, with Mr. 
Stephens against. 

Mr. Pollock and Mr. Halpern for, with Mr, 
Hagan against. 

Mr. Mathias of Maryland and Mr. Freling- 
huysen for, with Mr. Abernethy against. 

Mr. Macdonald of Massachusetts and Mr. 
Madden for, with Mr. Andrews of Alabama 
against. 

Mr. Conyers and Mr. Dawson for, with Mr. 
Morton t. 

Mr. Brown of California and Mr. Green of 
Pennsylvania for, with Mr. Ashmore against. 

Mr. Sisk and Mr. Diggs for, with Mr. Der- 
winski against. 

Mr. Pepper and Mr. Olsen for, with Mr. 
Edwards of Alabama against. 

Mr. Resnick and Mrs. Hansen of Washing- 
ton for, with Mr. Mathias of California 


t. 
Mr, Ashley and Mr. Brademas for, with Mr. 
Roudebush against. 


Until further notice: 


Mr. Hull with Mr. Adair. 

Mr. Baring with Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Jones of North Carolina with Mr. 

McCloskey. 

Mr. Casey with Mr. Brown of Ohio. 
Mr. McMillan with Mr. Pirnie. 

Mr. Dowdy with Mr. O’Konski. 

Mr. Nichols with Mr. Moore. 

Mr, Fisher with Mr. Springer. 

Mr. Davis of Georgia with Mr. Gurney. 
Mr. Corman with Mr. Cunningham. 
Mr. Jacobs with Mr. Brock, 

Mr. Teague of Texas with Mr. Nelsen. 
Mr. Tunney with Mr. Mailliard. 

Mr. Vigorito with Mr. Kuykendall. 

Mr. Willis with Mr. Lukens. 

Mr. Roush with Mr. Burke of Florida. 
Mr, Selden with Mr. Gardner. 

Mr. Rivers with Mr. Halleck. 

Mr, Galifianakis with Mr. Wyatt. 

Mr. Gibbons with Mr. Hansen of Idaho. 
Mr. Haley with Mr. Esch. 

Mrs. Green of Oregon with Mr. Slack. 

5 Mr. Rogers of Florida with Mr. Stubble- 

eld. 

Mr. Eckhardt with Mr. Kazen. 


Messrs. CABELL, DEVINE, MIN- 
SHALL, CONTE, and FOLEY changed 
their votes from “yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 
ee motion to reconsider was laid on the 

e. 


REREFERRAL OF H.R. 16898, TO 
PROVIDE COMPENSATION FOR 
FIREMEN NOT EMPLOYED BY THE 
UNITED STATES KILLED OR 
INJURED IN THE PERFORMANCE 
OF DUTY DURING A CIVIL DIS- 
ORDER 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill (H.R. 
16898) to provide compensation for fire- 
men, not employed by the United States, 
killed or injured in the performance of 
duty during a civil disorder, and for 
other purposes, be rereferred to the 
House Committee on the Judiciary. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
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the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 
There was no objection. 


KERR MEMORIAL ARBORETUM 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill (H.R. 
15822) to authorize the Secretary of 
Agriculture to establish the Robert S. 
Kerr Memorial Arboretum and Nature 
Center in the Ouachita National Forest 
in Oklahoma, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 15822 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That in 
order to preserve, develop, and make avail- 
able to this and future generations the op- 
portunity to advance themselves morally, 
intellectually, and spiritually by learning 
about nature and to promote, demonstrate, 
and stimulate interest in and knowledge of 
the management of forest lands under prin- 
ciples of multiplie use and sustained yield 
and the development and progress of man- 
agement of forest lands in America, the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture is hereby authorized to 
establish the Robert S. Kerr Memorial Arbo- 
retum and Nature Center in the Ouachita 
National Forest. As soon as possible after 
this Act takes effect, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture shall publish notice of the designa- 
tion thereof in the Federal Register, together 
with an appropriate legal description of the 
property. A map showing the location of the 
designated arboretum and center shall be 
on file and available for public inspection in 
the office of the Chief, Forest Service, De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Sec. 2. The area designated as the Robert 
S. Kerr Memorial Arboretum and Nature 
Center shall be administered, protected, and 
developed within and as a part of the 
Ouachita National Forest by the Secretary 
of Agriculture in accordance with the laws, 
rules, and regulations applicable to national 
forests in such manner as in his judgment 
will best provide for the purposes of this Act 
and to provide for such management, utiliza- 
tion, and disposal of the natural resources 
as in his judgment will promote or is com- 
patible with and does not significantly im- 
pair the purposes for which the Robert S, 
Kerr Memorial Arboretum and Nature Center 
is established. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of Agriculture is 
hereby authorized to cooperate with and re- 
ceive the cooperation of public and private 
agencies and organizations and individuals 
in the development, administration, and 
operation of the Robert S. Kerr Memorial 
Arboretum and Nature Center, The Secretary 
of Agriculture is authorized to accept con- 
tributions and gifts to be used to further 
the purposes of this Act. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a bill to authorize 
the Department of Agriculture to estab- 
lish the Robert S. Kerr Memorial Arbo- 
retum and Nature Center in the Ouachita 
National Forest in Oklahoma. 

Mr. Speaker, there is not any question 
but what the Forest Service presently has 
the right to establish and to build such 
a center and that they can use Forest 
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Service funds originating from the forest 
revenues with which to do so. 

The question that does arise is twofold 
in nature. 

First, there is the feeling among many 
of us who feel, and who have felt as I do, 
that Senator Kerr was one of the great- 
est Americans of his time and an Ameri- 
can deserving of every recognition that 
we could extend to him, certainly in the 
field of conservation of our natural re- 
sources where he contributed so much 
and, second, that we would like to have 
congressional recognition of a monument 
in his honor rather than simply having 
it established by administrative means, 
as could be done under existing law. 

It will not change anything, except 
that it will evidence the fact that this 
Congress has recognized the great con- 
tributions which were made by the dis- 
tinguished former Senator from Okla- 
homa and, second, we need to have a 
clear-cut method whereby individuals 
may make contributions for this specific 


urpose. 

At the present time, strange as it may 
seem, there is apparently no law which 
authorizes contributions—no general 
law—for specific purposes to the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that we 
probably ought to have general laws on 
the subject authorizing anybody who 
wants to to give of their funds to 
promote any undertaking authorized by 
this Congress, but apparently we do not 
have such. We do have language in the 
Wilderness Act of 1964 authorizing 
specific contributions for that purpose, 
but there is apparently no general au- 
thorization for this purpose, and this bill 
would provide the specific authority 
needed to enable the friends and admir- 
ers of the late Senator Kerr and those 
who are particularly interested in con- 
servation of our natural resources to 
make specific contributions to develop 
this specific project. 

Without this legislation the Forest 
Service can establish an arboretum, they 
can name it, and they can use funds de- 
rived from the sale of timber in that 
Ouachita Forest only to develop and to 
run such a nature center, but they can- 
not get the local and national contribu- 
tions that they could otherwise get. That 
is all this bill attempts to do—is to see 
first that we give recognition to the great 
work that Senator Kerr has done, and 
secondly that we allow individuals who 
want to to contribute for that specific 
purpose. It does not authorize any ap- 
propriation, it does not provide any 
funds, it does not change any of the ex- 
isting laws other than to let us accept 
contributions. 

I do not know where we are going to 
find anybody who is going to say that 
the United States ought not to allow 
somebody to contribute their own funds 
to promote this worthy project. 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 


Mr. POAGE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I thank the gen- 
tleman for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I merely wanted to bring 
to the attention of the Members the fact 
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that already today in the Consent Calen- 
dar we passed a bill, H.R. 14672, which 
provided for authority for the Secretary 
of the Interior to accept gifts for the 
benefit of the Indians and for Indian 
programs. So, already today the House 
has put its sanction, by unanimous vote, 
upon this principle of permitting gifts to 
be accepted which might have a worth- 
while purpose. 

Mr. POAGE. I thank the gentleman. 

I would say to the Members that prob- 
ably the Committee on Agriculture made 
a mistake in not asking to have this put 
on the Consent Calendar instead of on 
the suspension calendar, but I believe 
that the membership should have the 
opportunity to understand just what is 
involved here. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I appreciate 
the chairman of the Committee on Agri- 
culture, the gentleman from Texas, yield- 
ing to me. As to the most recent state- 
ment I believe we all know that former 
Senator Bob Kerr was not an Indian; but 
the gentleman from Texas has said so 
much about this enabling legislation to 
receive funds and gifts out of the dedica- 
tion of peoples’ hearts, and out of their 
generosity, to forward the purposes of an 
arboretum and botany in general, that 
I wonder if the distinguished chairman 
would have any information, a to 
whether the million and a half dollars 
that is written into the bill for the 
establishment of the arboretum or, in- 
deed, the $150,000 annually that is writ- 
ten into the bill for maintaining same, 
might be taken “off of the back” of the 
taxpayers by such gifts from donors? 

I believe it would help the passage of 
the bill if a statement could be made, at 
this particular time in the history of our 
economy. In other words, if it were not 
expected that we would have to further 
tax the taxpayers, so that the very 
principle which the distinguished chair- 
man from Teaxs is discussing; namely, 
that of receiving gifts or funds from in- 
dividuals, or maybe even from the family 
after which the arboretum is to be named, 
would result in the supplying of the 
funds needed, instead of by the tax- 
payers? 

Does the gentleman have information 
on that general subject? 

Mr. POAGE. Of course, that is the basic 
purpose of the bill and it is hoped that 
at least a substantial part, if not all, of 
the cost of this arboretum, both the con- 
struction and maintenance costs, will be 
cared for by private contributions. That 
cannot be done at the present time. 

You can make a contribution—all 
right—but it would go into the general 
revenue and does not do much good 
for this specific purpose. Very few peo- 
ple are going to be foolish enough to do 
that sort of thing. 

I do want to call the gentleman’s 
attention to the fact that he is slightly 
in error—there is no such figure writ- 
ten into the bill. That is merely an esti- 
mate in the report as to the planned 
cost of the construction and operation. 
There is absolutely no authorization in 
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the bill for the expenditure of public 
funds. This leaves the law just as it is. 
The law presently allows the Forest 
Service to spend public funds and we do 
not add to, nor do we subtract from the 
existing authorization. There is no new 
authorization for the expenditure of 
funds. 

Mr. HALL. I appreciate the correc- 
tion. 

As I understand then, it would come 
in under the regular Department of Agri- 
culture appropriation under the U.S. 
Forest Service insofar as the funds for 
this arboretum are concerned. 

But would the gentleman advise the 
Members, for the legislative record, in- 
sofar as the report is concerned, which 
does have these original estimates of 
cost and original cost of annual main- 
tenance, whether such gifts given by 
donors would be within those figures in 
the report and deducted therefrom. 

Mr. POAGE. They would. I think it is 
quite reasonable to assume that if we 
have a million dollars in contributions, 
and if we would spend $1,500,000—that 
would reduce the sum total that the Gov- 
ernment would be called upon by two- 
thirds. 

Mr. HALL. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas [Mr. HAMMER- 
SCHMIDT]. 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. Speaker, 
I er in support of the pending bill, H.R. 
15822. 

Mr. Speaker, the Robert S. Kerr Me- 
morial Arboretum and Nature Center 
would be a major facility along the 55- 
mile Talimena Scenic Drive between 
Mena, Ark., and Talihina, Okla. 

It would be an educational focal point 
for perhaps 40,000 schoolchildren a 
year—expected to visit the drive, and 
take advantage of opportunities to study 
the plants, animals, birds, fish—the 
natural environment of this beautiful 
area. 

The drive and some of its facilities— 
historical sites, campgrounds, observa- 
tion sites, hiking trails—will be com- 
pleted late this fall. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of visits are expected each year 
hereafter—an obvious stimulus to the 
economy of southwest Oklahoma and 
western Arkansas, particularly the ter- 
minus cities of Mena and Talihina. I do 
support the Kerr Arboretum and Nature 
Center as a major attraction of the 
Talimena Scenic Drive. It will enhance 
the 55-mile scenic highway, and increase 
the value of this recreation and nature 
complex which is unique to our part of 
the country. 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, the pur- 
pose of this bill is to encourage private 
contributions and private support for 
this arboretum. 

I believe that we should give encour- 
agement to any group of people who are 
willing to put their money into this kind 
of a project and thereby relieve the tax- 
payers of putting up money that will 
otherwise have to be spent. 

So, Mr. Speaker, I am in complete sup- 
port of the bill and I hope it will be 
passed. 

Mr, EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
proud to be a cosponsor of this bill to au- 
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thorize establishment of the Robert S. 
Kerr Memorial Arboretum in the 
Ouachita National Forest in Oklahoma. 

No memorial could be more fitting for 
Oklahoma's great champion of conserva- 
tion of “land, wood, and water.” 

The arboretum to be established by 
authority of this measure will not only 
provide a new scenic wonder in our na- 
tional forest, but will also provide both a 
laboratory and a classroom for students 
of the earth sciences from all over the 
world. 

I hope and trust the bill will be over- 
whelmingly approved. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of the bill now before the House. 
The proposed Robert S. Kerr Memorial 
Arboretum and Nature Center would be 
an installation of major importance 
within the recreational complex being 
developed in the Ouachita National For- 
est in Oklahoma and Arkansas. This 
forest is located in eastern Oklahoma 
and western Arkansas and contains some 
of the most beautiful scenery to be found 
anywhere in the country. 

Access to this area in the Ouachita 
Mountains has been provided by con- 
struction within the Ouachita National 
Forest of the 55-mile-long Talimena 
Scenic Drive, a “skyline drive” running 
from Talihina, Okla., to Mena, Ark. It 
is a forest recreation highway authorized 
and constructed to further the develop- 
ment of the full potential of the public 
lands comprising the Ouachita National 
Forest, to help satisfy the increasing de- 
mands for a better understanding of 
nature and to provide additional oppor- 
tunities for outdoor recreation. 

The Talimena Scenic Drive is the cen- 
tral area being developed within the 
Ouachita National Forest. It will include 
such items as historical sites, natural 
areas, campgrounds, picnic areas, obser- 
vation sites, and hiking trails. However, 
there are no existing nature centers lo- 
cated in mid-America, and many of us 
have felt, and feel strongly, that the 
Ouachita National Forest and the Tali- 
mena Scenic Drive is an ideal location 
for an arboretum and nature center to 
display the more than 100 varieties of 
native American trees and shrubs which 
abound in the area. 

Those of us who knew and worked 
with him, and I know I am joined in this 
by thousands of Oklahomans who knew 
and loved him, feel that such an arbore- 
tum and nature center would be a fitting 
and proper memorial for Oklahoma’s 
late Senator, Robert S. Kerr. Bob Kerr 
was born near what was then Ada, In- 
dian territory, in September 1896, in a log 
cabin. From those humble beginnings, he 
rose to be one of Oklahoma’s outstanding 
private citizens and chairman of the 
board of one of its mightiest industrial 
corporations. He served as Governor of 
Oklahoma from January 1943 to Janu- 
ary 1947. He was elected to the U.S. Sen- 
ate in 1948 and served continuously in 
por body until his death on January 1, 

Throughout his life, both as a private 
citizen and as a public servant, Bob Kerr 
was a forceful and effective advocate for 
conservation of all our natural resources. 
He was the leader in conserving and de- 
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veloping eastern Oklahoma’s great water 
resources and in constructing the Arkan- 
sas River project, which will aid in devel- 
oping other natural resources in the 
heartland of America. He wrote a famous 
book entitled “Land, Wood and Water,” 
in which he spoke eloquently of the im- 
portance of preserving and protecting 
the great heritage of our natural re- 
sources. 

The arboretum and nature center pro- 
posed in the bill before the House today 
would be a fitting and lasting memorial 
to this great man. It is proposed to con- 
struct it in LeFlore County, near where 
he had his home during the last years of 
his life. It would be a great outdoor lab- 
oratory that would be open to both 
scholars and the casual visitor. Bob Kerr 
believed that we should develop our nat- 
ural resources for the benefit and enjoy- 
ment of all, and the center proposed in 
this bill would do just that—it would pro- 
vide a beautiful, planned setting for visi- 
tors to view the wonders of nature. 

In addition, it is estimated there will be 
substantial social and economic benefits 
from a center of this kind. It is estimated 
that over 40,000 school-age children will 
use the facilities as an educational center 
each year; that yearly visits will total 
about 350,000; and that visitor dollars 
added to the local economy will amount 
to more than $2.5 million annually. 

A suitable site has been selected for the 
arboretum and nature center located on 
a 350-acre tract of national forest land 
adjacent to the Talimena Scenic Drive, 
just east of U.S. Highway 259 in LeFlore 
County, Okla. The Government already 
owns all of this land. 

The total development plan required 
includes the building complex—which in- 
volves an office, amphitheater, classroom, 
display area, maintenance work center, 
and so forth—trails, roads, parking areas, 
landscaping, planting of native vegeta- 
tion, and demonstration areas, exhibits, 
a 30-acre lake, and picnic facilities. There 
will be hiking trails and drivethroughs 
for automobiles. A special feature of it 
will be a trail planned and designed to 
accommodate physically handicapped 
persons. 

Since introducing this bill, I have been 
contacted by a number of Oklahomans 
expressing support for it. Mr. R. G. 
“Dick” Miller, a noted Oklahoma colum- 
nist and conservationist has written me 
of his support for this bill. He has indi- 
cated that many people in our State are 
enthused about the project. He said the 
arboretum should be a finished product 
within a few years and he has pledged 
his support to the project. I include his 
letter at this point in my remarks: 

THE DAILY OKLAHOMAN-OKLAHOMA 
CITY TIMES, 
Oklahoma City, Okla., April 6, 1968. 
Hon. CARL ALBERT, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CARL: I am glad you asked me to put 
in a word for the arboretum to be established 
in the Ouachita National Forest in eastern 
Oklahoma. I have been well acquainted with 
this project since it first became a dream of 
the late Senator Robert S. Kerr. I have been 
over the grounds with him. I took a picture 
of the site several years ago. 

This beautiful view of natural timber is 
one of the most beautiful that I have seen in 
Oklahoma in my forty-eight years of roaming 
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the beauty spots of this state, and now 
through the cooperation of the state of Okla- 
homa, the national Congress and the people 
who live in southeastern Oklahoma, the area 
all around the arboretum site has been 
blessed with modern highways, north-south 
and east-west. Before Senator Kerr's arbore- 
tum dream was put in motion there wasn’t 
much interest of our people focused on that 
southeast corner of our state, but, since these 
roads have been built and the forest service, 
the game management people, the bird 
watchers and the rock enthusiasts have be- 
come enthused about the project. By all 
means it should be a finished product in the 
next few years. 

This site is already blessed by a paved 
highway across two of the major mountains 
in that area—the Winding Stair and the 
Rich. This road serves fifty-five miles of the 
most scenic timber and hilly country in this 
part of the United States, and it will grow 
in popularity if the arboretum ever becomes 
a reality, but the whole project needs to be 
topped off by this arboretum which is blessed 
by about eighty different kinds of trees and 
shrubs without borrowing any from the 
neighbors. 

I make four or five trips down to these 
mountain and timber sites every year just for 
my own pleasure. I have taken as many as 
thirty-two busloads of people from the west 
side of Oklahoma to see the trees and hills on 
the east side several times in the last thirty 
years. These tours have become a popular 
event and certainly they would continue 
when the arboretum is ready for viewing. 

I stand ready to join you in any effort in 
which I may be helpful to bring this project 
to a happy consummation. 

Sincerely yours, 
R. G. MILLER. 


Mr. Donald E. Stauffer, director of the 
Oklahoma Department of Agriculture, 
Forestry Division, has said: 


With the great need for preserving natural 
areas for this and future generations it is 
my sincere belief that this project would 
be of great benefit for many thousands each 
year. The fact that additional trees, shrubs, 
fiowers and grasses would be continually 
added would increase its value and attract 
people back time after time. 


I include Mr. Stauffer’s entire letter 
at this point in the RECORD: 


STATE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Oklahoma City, Okla., March 15, 1968. 
CARL ALBERT, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. ALBERT; I am writing in regard 
to the proposed Robert S. Kerr Memorial Ar- 
boretum and Nature Center to be located in 
eastern Oklahoma. 

This area, of some 350 acres, lying between 
Rich Mountain and Winding Stair Mountain 
and next to the new Talimena Scenic Drive 
is ideal for such a project. There are already 
some 65 species of trees native to the area. 
This part of the United States has needed 
this type of a facility for many years. It would 
serve students, nature lovers, and those who 
just enjoy being out-of-doors, from many 
states. The area would be readily accessible 
from north-south and east-west highways. 

There would be foot trails, roads, and 
trails for the handicapped, also picnic and 
rest facilities. 

With the great need for preserving natural 
areas for this and future generations it is 
my sincere belief that this project would be 
of great benefit for many thousands each 
year. The fact that additional trees, shrubs, 
flowers and grasses would be continually 
added would increase its value and attract 
people back time after time. 

I sincerely hope that this project can be 
given top priority this year. The facility will 
attract a considerable number of tourists 
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and help greatly in improving the economic 
condition of a large area. 
Very truly yours, 
DONALD E. STAUFFER, Director. 


I have a letter from Dr. John E. 
Thomas, professor and head of the De- 
partment of Botany and Plant Pathology 
at Oklahoma State University, in which 
he says: 

The Kerr Arboretum and Nature Center 
would be a valuable addition to our overall 
natural science teaching programs at al) 
stages of education. 


Under the unanimous-consent request, 
I include his entire letter at this point: 


OKLAHOMA STATE UNIVERSITY, 
Stillwater, Okla., March 14, 1968. 
Hon. CARL ALBERT, 
House of Representatives 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. ALBERT: As a citizen of Oklahoma 
as well as a biological scientist I should like 
to urge your support for the measures to 
develop the Talimena Parkway and the Kerr 
Arboretum. 

The Kerr Arboretum and Nature Center 
would be a valuable addition to our overall 
natural science teaching programs at all 
stages of education. I can visualize classes 
from secondary schools as well as colleges 
using these as valuable learning tools. As a 
botanist the diversified flora of eastern Okla- 
homa has always fascinated me and this 
Arboretum would permit many people to 
actually become acquainted with this flora. 
We here at the University would hope to be- 
come involved in the planning and develop- 
ing of this Arboretum if it becomes a reality. 

Aside from the direct educational value 
this drive and Arboretum would be of great 
interest to all citizens who just like to be 
out-of-doors. 

Again I would request that you strongly 
support this enterprise as I feel that it will 
be an extremely valuable public asset. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN E. THOMAS, 
Professor and Head. 


Dr. Charles J. Mankin, director of the 
Oklahoma Geological Survey, has said 
that the Ouachita Mountains are criti- 
cally important to the study of the geo- 
logic history of North America and some 
of the fundamental problems of geology 
in general. He has pointed out that the 
area is frequently visited by geologists 
from all parts of the world and that the 
center would provide a focal point for 
visitors and students of the earth sci- 
ences in their studies of this area. The 
establishment of the arboretum is 
strongly supported by the Oklahoma 
Geological Survey and the School of 
Geology and Geophysics at the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma. 

I include Dr, Mankin’s letter at this 
point in my remarks: 

THE UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA, 
Norman, Okla., March 15, 1968. 
Hon, CARL ALBERT, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. ALBERT: The pending legislation 
concerning the establishment of an arbore- 
tum and nature center in the Ouachita 
Mountains of southwestern Oklahoma is of 
particular importance to those interested in 
the earth and botanical sciences. Because of 
my interest in the earth sciences, I will 
confine my remarks to that aspect. 

The Ouachita Mountains of southeastern 
Oklahoma and western Arkansas are an ex- 
posed portion of a mountain range that once 
extended an estimated distance of 1,300 miles 
from northern Mexico to Alabama. The ex- 
tent of this range ranks it among the major 
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geologic structures of the world. Geologic 
events have led to the erosion and burial of 
this structure so that today only about 275 
miles of its length can be seen at the sur- 
face. Almost all of this exposure is in the 
Ouachita Mountains, of which about 100 
miles is in Oklahoma. The Ouachitas are 
therefore critically important to the study of 
the geologic history of North America and 
some of the fundamental problems of geol- 
ogy in general. The area is frequently visited 
by geologists from all parts of the world; 
its structural features are similar to the Alps 
and Carpathians, and, for this reason, are of 
particular interest to European scientists. A 
display of geologic and physiographic maps 
and cross sections at this center would pro- 
vide a focal point for visitors and students 
of the earth sciences in their studies of this 
area, 

Some of the formations exposed in the 
Ouachita Mountains contain abundant fossil 
plants. Specimens collected from these for- 
mations are contained in natural history 
museums throughout the world. Numerous 
paleobotanists have studied these fossil 
plants and their work has brought about a 
better understanding of the geologic history 
of the Midcontinent region of the United 
States. Exhibits of these fossil plants would 
materially add to the importance of this 
center. 

To sum up the importance of this project, 
I wish to point out the value of this center 
to students in the earth sciences. Colleges 
and universities located within the State of 
Oklahoma and in neighboring states could 
make valuable use of such a center as a focal 
point for field trips and independent study 
programs. For example, the School of Geol- 
ogy and Geophysics at the University of 
Oklahoma would be able to make extensive 
use of this facility in its undergraduate and 
graduate programs. I know that the alumni 
of this department (more than forty-four 
hundred geologists) would immediately rec- 
ognize the importance of this project and 
would strongly support its approval. 

I hope this information will prove helpful 
in obtaining support for the passage of the 
bill to establish the arboretum and nature 
center. The School of Geology and Geophys- 
ics and the Oklahoma Geological Survey 
strongly support the idea and are ready to 
assist in its development. Please feel free 
to call on me for whatever additional as- 
sistance I may be able to provide. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES J. MANKIN, 
Director. 


Prof. J. Lamar Teate, Department of 
Forestry, Oklahoma State University, has 
said that the establishment of the ar- 
boretum will be of significant value to 
the people at large and in particular to 
institutions of higher learning in Okla- 
homa. 

Dr. Teate’s letter is included in full at 
this point: 

OKLAHOMA STATE UNIVERSITY, 
Stillwater, Okla., March 15, 1968. 
Hon. CARL ALBERT, 
Capitol Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: I am writing this let- 
ter to urge your support for the establish- 
ment and maintenance of the Robert S. Kerr 
Memorial Arboretum on the Ouachita Na- 
tional Forest here in Oklahoma. Since I teach 
dendrology in the Department of Forestry 
at O. S. U., I am particularly interested in this 
project. I believe the people of Oklahoma 
have only recently recognized the value of 
the Ouachita National Forest to our state. 
The establishment of the arboretum will, in 
my opinion, be of significant value to the 
people at large and in particular to the in- 
stitution of higher learning here in Okla- 
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homa. I encourage you to support this 
measure. 
J. LAMAR TEATE, 
Assistant Professor. 


Dr. Edward E. Sturgeon, head of the 
Department of Forestry, Oklahoma State 
University, has indicated a strong inter- 
est in this proposal. He pointed out in his 
letter to me the importance of having 
an aggregation of materials in the ar- 
boretum. He indicated that he believed 
that it would provide an “attraction 
which many people would drive miles to 
see.” 

His entire letter is included at this 
point: 

OKLAHOMA STATE UNIVERSITY, 
Stillwater, Okla., March 27, 1968. 
Congressman CARL ALBERT, 
Capitol Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN ALBERT: I wish to write 
to support the Kerr Arboretum to be estab- 
lished on the Talimena Parkway. I believe 
this arboretum would serve the people of 
Oklahoma and surrounding states with edu- 
cational and recreational values. 

Such an arboretum would be a focal point 
for tourism, and its location on the Talimena 
Parkway would provide an attraction which 
many people would drive many miles to see. 
I believe that today people are more and 
more concerned with the educational values 
of recreation and especially tourism. With 
botanical, zoological, and geological items 
of interest in the arboretum, there will be an 
aggregation of materials of interest to many 
people. 

I trust that many people will rally to the 
support of this excellent proposal. 

Sincerely yours, 
EDWARD E. STURGEON, 
Head, Department of Forestry. 


Mr. Wendell Bever, director of the 
Oklahoma Department of Wildlife Con- 
servation, has expressed his support for 
this project and he has been most help- 
ful in preparing and obtaining informa- 
tion on the many forms of wildlife which 
abound in the area. 

I am particularly appreciative of the 
efforts of Dr. Bryan P. Glass, of the 
Museum of Natural and Cultural His- 
tory, Oklahoma State University, who 
has prepared a list of over 150 mammals, 
reptiles, and amphibians which might 
be found in the arboretum area, and of 
Dr. George M. Sutton, research profes- 
sor of zoology at the University of Okla- 
homa, who has compiled a list of 227 
species of birds which would be expected 
to inhabit the arboretum. Dr. Sutton has 
stated that the arboretum has a tremen- 
dous potential from the standpoint of 
wildlife conservation and study. 

At this point in the Recorp, I include 
letters from Mr. Bever and the lists com- 
piled by Dr. Glass and Dr. Sutton: 

DEPARTMENT OF 
WILDLIFE CONSERVATION, 
Oklahoma City, Okla., March 27, 1968. 
Hon. CARL ALBERT, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN ALBERT: A prelimi- 
nary list of wildlife species occurring on the 
proposed site of the Robert S. Kerr Memorial 
Arboretum and Nature Center is enclosed. 

I have invited the Oklahoma Academy of 
Science to review this project in hopes of 
pointing out unique or rare experiences that 
the people might expect to enjoy at this 
facility. 

The enclosed list includes birds and mam- 
mals that are common to rare. 
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Ordinarily the following species would be 
most common and available to the people: 
Beaver, deer, rabbit, squirrel, turkey and a 
variety of small birds. 

Sincerely, 
WENDELL BEVER, 
Director. 
WILDLIFE SPECIES OCCURRING ON THE PRO- 
POSED SITE OF THE ROBERT S. KERR AR- 
BORETUM 


Animals: Armadillo, Bear, Beaver, Bob- 
cat, Coon, Deer, Fox (Red and Grey), Mink, 
Muskrat, Opossum, Rabbit, Skunk, Squirrel 
(Red and Grey), and Wolf. 

Birds: Crows, Blackbirds, Bluebirds, Cardi- 
nals, Chickadees, Dove, Ducks, Flycatchers, 
Geese, Hawks, Hummingbirds, Meadowlarks, 
Mockingbirds, Blue Jays, Orioles, Owls, Quail, 


Roadrunners, Robins, Starlings, Thrush, 
Turkey, Sparrows, Swallows, Vultures, 
Warblers, Woodcocks, Woodpeckers, and 
Wrens. 


DEPARTMENT OF WILDLIFE 
CONSERVATION, 
Oklahoma City, Okla., April 8, 1968. 
Hon. CARL ALBERT, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN ALBERT: Dr. George 
Sutton, Research Professor, Zoology, at Okla- 
homa University has furnished a provisional 
checklist of birds of LeFlore County, Okla- 
homa. Dr. Sutton went to great lengths to 
provide this, and I trust that it and the at- 
tached comments will be helpful in your ef- 
forts to obtain the proposed legislation for 
the Robert S. Kerr Arboretum and Nature 
Center. 

Sincerely, 
WENDELL BEVER, 
Director. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA, 
Norman, Okla., April 3, 1968. 
WENDELL BEVER, 
Director, Department of Wildlife Conserva- 
tion, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Dear Mr. Bever: Working up this list of 
Le Flore County birds has taken a good deal 
of time, and I am not sure that it is what 
Representative Carl Albert really needs; but 
I want him to realize that the Arboretum 
has a really tremendous potential from the 
standpoint of wildlife conservation and 
study. 

If the virtually extinct Ivory-billed Wood- 
pecker ever returns to Oklahoma it will re- 
turn to the sort of habitat the Arboretum 
might well furnish. 

If you have questions concerning this list, 
do not hesitate to ask them. 

Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE M. SUTTON, 
Research Professor of Zoology. 
PROVISIONAL CHECK-LIST OF BIRDS OF 
LE FLORE COUNTY, OKLA, 

1. Pied-billed Grebe. TV. 

2. Great Blue Heron, PR; not known to 
breed in Le Flore County. 

3. Green Heron. TV and SR. 

4. Little Blue Heron. TV; 

Le Flore County near Spiro. 

5. Common Egret. TV; has nested in Le 
Flore County near Spiro. 

6. Snowy Egret. TV; has nested in Le Flore 
County near Spiro. 

7. Black-crowned Night Heron. Probably 
SR, but no actual record for Le Flore County. 

8. Yellow-crowned Night Heron. TV and 
SR. 


9. American Bittern. TV. 

10. Canada Goose. TV. 

11. Mallard. TV and possible SR, but no 
nesting record for Le Flore County. 

12. Gadwall. TV. 

13. Pintail. TV. 

14. Green-winged Teal. TV. 


has nested in 
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15. Bluewinged Teal. TV. 

16. Shoveler. TV. 

17. American Widgeon or Baldpate. TV. 

18. Wood Duck. SR. 

19. Redhead. TV. 

20. Ring-necked Duck. TV. 

21. Canvasback. TV. 

22. Lesser Scaup. TV. 

23. Common Goldeneye. TV. 

24. Bufflehead. TV. 

25. Ruddy Duck. TV. 

26. Turkey Vulture. SR. 

27. Black Vulture. PR. 

28. Sharp-shinned Hawk. TV and WR. 

29. Cooper’s Hawk. PR. 

80. Red-tailed Hawk, PR. 

31. Harlan’s Hawk. WR. 

$2. Bobwhite, PR. 

33. Broad-winged Hawk. SR. 

$4, Rough-legged Hawk. WR. 

35. Golden Eagle, Rare WR. 

36. Bald Eagle. Rare TV and WR. 

37. Marsh Hawk. TV and WR. 

38. Osprey or Fish Hawk. TV. 

39. Peregrine Falcon. Rare TV. 

40. Pigeon Hawk. Uncommon TV. 

41. Sparrow Hawk. PR. 

42. Bobwhite. PK. 

43. Wild Turkey. Formerly common PR; 
recent introductions have been largely un- 
successful because of poaching. 

44, King Rail. Local SR. 

45. Sora. TV. 

46. American Coot. TV and WR. 

47. Semipalmated Plover. TV. 

48. Killdeer. PR. 

49. American Woodcock. Rare and local SR; 


50, Common Snipe. TV. 

51. Upland Plover. TV. 

52. Spotted Sandpiper. TV. 

53. Solitary Sandpiper. TV. 

54. Greater Yellowlegs. TV. 

55. Lesser Yellowlegs. TV. 

56. Pectoral Sandpiper. TV. 

57. White-rumped Sandpiper. TV (spring). 

58. Baird’s Sandpiper. TV. 

59. Least Sandpiper. TV; occasional WR. 

60. Long-billed Dowitcher. TV. 

61. Stilt Sandpiper. TV. 

62. Semipalmated Sandpiper. TV. 

63. Western Sandpiper. TV. 

64. Wilson’s Phalarope. TV. 

65. Ring-billed Gull. TV and WR. 

66. Franklin's Gull, TV. 

67. Forster’s Tern. TV. 

68. Black Tern, TV. 

69. Mourning Dove. PR, but uncommon 
and local in winter. 

70. Yellow-billed Cuckoo. SR. 

71. Black-billed Cuckoo, TV. 

72. Roadrunner. PR, but extremely local. 

73. Barn Owl. Probably PR, but no actual 
record for LeFlore County. 

74. Screech Owl, PR. 

75. Great Horned Owl. PR. 

76. Barred Owl. PR. 

77. Long-eared Owl. Probably PR, but no 
actual record for LeFlore County and no 
July, August, or September record for Okla- 
homa. 

78. Short-eared Owl. WR. 

79. Chuck-will’s-widow. SR. 

80. Whip-poor-will. Rare SR. 

81. Common Nighthawk. SR and TV. 

82. Chimney Swift. Local SR; nests almost 
wholly in towns. 

83. Ruby-throated Hummingbird. SR. 

84. Belted Kingfisher. SR; winters if 
streams are open. 

85. Yellow-shafted Flicker. TV and WR; 
rare SR. 

86. Red-shafted Flicker. WR. 

87. Pileated Woodpecker. PR; fairly com- 
mon in some areas. 

88. Red-bellied Woodpecker. PR, abundant 
in winter. 

89. Red-headed Woodpecker. PR, 
abundant in winter. 

90. Yellow-bellied Sapsucker. TV and WR. 


locally 
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91. Hairy Woodpecker. PR. 

92. Downy Woodpecker. PR. 

93. Red-cockaded Woodpecker. Rare PR in 
pinelands of southeastern Oklahoma. 

94. Eastern Kingbird, TV and SR. 

95. Scissor-tailed Flycatcher. Rare SR 
along highway shoulders and in very open 
woodland. 

96. Great Crested Flycatcher. SR. 

97, Eastern Phoebe. SR. 

98. Acadian Flycatcher, SR. 

99. Traill’s Flycatcher. TV. 

100. Least Flycatcher. TV. 

101. Eastern Wood Pewee. SR. 

102. Olive-sided Flycatcher. TV. 

103. Horned Lark. PR in treeless areas; 
there may be no area open enough for species 
in Arboretum. 

. Tree Swallow. TV. 

. Bank Swallow. TV. 

. Rough-winged Swallow. SR. 
Barn Swallow. SR. 

. Cliff Swallow. TV; local SR. 
. Purple Martin. SR. 

. Blue Jay. PR. 

. Common Crow. PR. 

112. Fish Crow. To be looked for along 
water courses especially near heronries; SR. 

113. Carolina Chickadee. PR. 

114. Tufted Titmouse. PR. 

115. White-breasted Nuthatch. PR. 

116, Redbreasted Nuthatch. WR and TV. 

117. Brown-headed Nuthatch. Local PR in 
pinelands of southeastern Oklahoma 

118. Brown Creeper. WR and TV. 

119. House Wren. TV; possible SR, but 
rare as a nesting bird in central and south- 
ern Oklahoma. 

120. Winter Wren. WR. 

121. Bewick’s Wren. PR. 

122. Carolina Wren. PR. 

123. Long-billed Marsh Wren Local TV and 
WR in cattails, sedges, and rank grass. 

124. Short-billed Marsh Wren. TV. 

125. Mockingbird. PR. 

126. Catbird. TV and probably rare SR. 


127. Brown Thrasher. SR, occasional in 
winter. 

128. Robin. PR, but rare and local in sum- 
mer. 

129. Wood Thrush. SR. 

130. Hermit Thrush. TV and WR. 

131. Swainson’s Thrush. TV. 

132. Gray-cheeked Thrush. TV. 

133. Veery. TV. 

134. Eastern Bluebird. PR; scattered pairs 


in summer; local flocks in winter. 

135. Blue-gray Gnatcatcher. SR. 

136. Golden-crowned Kinglet. WR. 

137. Ruby-crowned Kinglet. TV and WR, 

138. Water Pipit. TV. 

139. Cedar Waxwing Irregular TV and WR, 
sometimes abundant. 

140. Loggerhead Shrike. PR. 

141. Starling. PR (introduced) 

142. White-eyed Vireo. SR. 

143. Bell’s Vireo. Local SR along forest 
edge, not in woods. 

144. Yellow-throated Vireo. TV and SR. 

145. Solitary Vireo. TV. 

146. Red-eyed Vireo. TV and SR. 

147. Philadelphia Vireo. TV. 

148. Warbling Vireo. TV and local SR in 
parks and open woodland. 

149. Black-and-white Warbler. TV and SR. 

150. Protnonotary Warbler. Local SR in 
wooded swamps. 

151. Swainson’s Warbler. SR, but rare and 
local; no actual record for LeFlore County. 

152. Worm-eating Warbler. Rare SR in 
heavy woods. 

153. Golden-winged Warbler. TV. 

154. Blue-winged Warbler. TV and prob- 
ably SR. 

155. Tennessee Warbler. TV. 

156. Orange-crowned Warbler. TV; occa- 
sional in winter. 

157. Nashville Warbler. TV. 

158. Parula Warbler. SR. 

159. Yellow Warbler. TV; probably local 
SR. 
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160. Magnolia Warbler. Uncommon TV, 

161. Myrtle Warbler. WR and TV. 

162. Black-throated Green Warbler. TV. 

163. Cerulean Warbler. SR. 

164. Blackburian Warbler. Uncommon TV. 

165. Yellow-throated Warbler. SR in ma- 
ture woodland, 

166. Chestnut-sided Warbler. Uncommon 
TV. 

167. Bay-breasted Warbler. Rare TV. 

168. Blackpoll Warbler. TV, fairly regular 
and common in spring; very few fall records 
for state. 

169. Pine Warbler. PR in pinelands. 

. Prairie Warbler. SR. 

. Ovenbird. TV and uncommon SR. 

. Northern Waterthrush. TV. 
Louisiana Waterthrusk. SR. 

. Kentucky Warbler. SR. 

. Mourning Warbler. TV. 

. Yellowthroat. SR but local, in marshy 


. Yellow-breasted Chat. SR. 
Hooded Warbler. SR. 

179. Wilson's Warbler. TV. 

. Canada Warbler. Uncommon TV. 
. American Redstart. TV; local SR. 
. House Sparrow. PR (introduced). 
. Bobolink. TV. 

184, Eastern Meadowlark. SR; also common 
in winter, but populations shift. 

185. Red-winged Blackbird. TV and SR; 
sometimes abundant in winter at roosts. 

. Orchard Oriole. SR in open woods. 
Baltimore Oriole. SR. 

Rusty Blackbird. TV and WR. 

. Brewer's Blackbird. TV and WR. 

. Boat-tailed Grackle. Local SR. 
Common Grackle. TV and SR. 

192. Brown-headed Cowbird. TV and SR; 

sometimes winters. 

. Scarlet Tanager. TV and SR. 

. Summer Tanager, SR. 

Cardinal. PR. 

. Rose-breasted Grosbeak. TV. 

. Blue Grosbeak. SR. 

Indigo Bunting. TV and SR. 

. Painted Bunting. SR. 

. Dickcissel. TV and SR. 

Purple Finch. TV and WR. 

. Pine Siskin. TV and WR. 

. American Goldfinch. WR chiefly; local 
SR; much commoner in winter than in sum- 
mer. 

204. Red Crossbill. Irregular winter visitor. 

205. White-winged Crossbill. Irregular win- 
ter visitor. 

206. Eastern Towhee. WR. 

207. Spotted Towhee. WR. 

208. Savannah Sparrow. TV and WR. 

209. Grasshopper Sparrow. TV and local 
SR in wide treeless areas. 

210. Le Conte’s Sparrow. TV and WR. 

211. Vesper Sparrow. TV. 

212. Lark Sparrow, TV and SR. 

213. Rufous-crowned Sparrow. PR; local 
in rocky places; probably inhabits LeFlore 
County. 

214. Bachman’s Sparrow. Rare and local 
SR. 

215. Slate-colored Junco. TV and WR. 

216. Oregon Junco. Uncommon WR. 

217. Pink-sided Junco. Uncommon WR. 

218. Chipping Sparrow. TV and SR. 

219. Clay-colored Sparrow. TV. 

220. Field Sparrow. TV and SR; occasional 
in winter. 

. Harris's Sparrow. TV and WR. 

. White-crowned Sparrow. TV and WR. 
. White-throated Sparrow. TV and WR. 
. For Sparrow. TV and WR. 

. Lincoln’s Sparrow. TV and WR. 
Swamp Sparrow. TV and WR. 

227. Song Sparrow. TV and WR. 

Species in italic are represented by LeFlore 
County specimen(s) at OU Bird Range. 

PR=Permanent Resident. 

SR = Summer Resident. 

WR = Winter Resident. 

TVS Transient Visitor. 
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IMPORTANT COMMENTS: 


1. The Wild Turkey should inhabit wooded 
parts of LeFlore County. I may be wrong in 
blaming poachers for the species’ rarity to- 
day. Certainly poachers get many turkeys in 
some parts of southeastern Oklahoma. Tur- 
keys are literally abundant in some parts of 
Oklahoma today. 

2. The Pileated Woodpecker is, I believe, 
becoming commoner in eastern Oklahoma, At 
least it is holding its own well. 

3. The Red-cockaded Woodpecker and 
Brownheaded Nuthatch live only where there 
are mature pines, but they occasionally feed 
in other trees. 

4. The Scissor-tailed Flycatcher breeds 
chiefly along open highway shoulders in 
southeastern Oklahoma, It is not a woodland 
bird. 

5. The Western Meadowlark (Sturnella 
neglecta), which has not, so far as I know, 
been listed for LeFlore County, should occur 
in winter, for it is common in open grass- 
land throughout most of Oklahoma at that 
season, 

DEPARTMENT OF 
WILDLIFE CONSERVATION, 
Oklahoma City, Okla., April 18, 1968. 
Hon. CARL ALBERT, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN ALBERT: It is a pleasure 
to forward a checklist of mammals, reptiles 
and amphibians prepared by Dr. Bryan P, 
Glass of the Museum of Natural and Cultural 
History, Oklahoma State University. This list 
was prepared for the site of the proposed 
Robert S. Kerr Arboretum and Nature Center. 

We trust that this will be helpful in your 
efforts to obtain the Center for Oklahoma. 
Please let us know when we can be of further 
help. 

Sincerely, 
WENDELL BEVER, 
Director. 
List OF MAMMALS, REPTILES, AND AMPHIBIANS 
OF LEFLORE COUNTY, OKLA. 


AMPHIBIA (SALAMANDERS) 


Red river mudpuppy—Necturus maculosus 
louisianensis. 

Western lesser siren—Siren intermedia net- 
tingi. 
Spotted salamander — Ambystoma mac- 
ulatum. 

Small-mouthed salamander — Ambystoma 
texanum. 

Marbled salamander—Ambystoma opacum, 

Eastern tiger salamander — Ambystoma 
tigrinum tigrinum. 

Central dusky salamander—Desmognathus 
fuscus brimleyorum. 

Red-backed salamander—Plethodon cine- 
reus serratus. 

Slimy salamander—Plethodon glutinosus 
glutinosus. 

Rich mountain salamander—Plethodon 
ouachitae. 

Many-ribbed salamander—Eurycea multi- 
plicata multiplicata. 

Central newt — Diemyctylus viridescens 
louisianensis. 

FROGS 

Hurter's spadefoot—Scaphiopus hurtei. 

Dwarf American toad—Bufo americanus 
charlesmithi. 

Fowlers or east Texas toad—ufo woodhousei 
fowleri x velatus (probably intergrades) . 

Northern spring peeper — Hyla crucifer 
crucifer. 

Eastern gray treefrog — Hyla versicolor 
versicolor. 

Blanchard’s cricket frog—aAcris crepitans 
blanchardi. 

Western chorus frog—Pseudacris triseriata 
feriarum. 

Eastern narrow-mouthed toad — Gastro- 
phryne carolinensis. 

Bullfrog—Rana catesbeiana. 

Green frog—Rana clamitans melanota. 
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Rio Grande leopard frog—Rana pipiens 
berlandieri. 
Southern crawfish frog — Rana areolata 
areolata. 
REPTILIA (TURTLES) 


Common snapper—Chelydra serpentina, 

Alligator snapper — Macroclemys tem- 
mincki. 

Stinkpot—Sternothaerus odoratus. 

Razorbacked muskturtle — Sternothaerus 
carinatus (?). 

Eastern mud turtle—Kinosternon subrub- 
rum hippocrepis. 

Ornate box turtle—Terrapene ornata. 

Three-toed box turtle—Terrapene carolina 


triunguis. 

Ouachita map turtle—Graptemys pseudo- 
geographica ouachitensis. 

Red-eared turtle — Pseudemys scripta 
elegans. 

Missouri slider—Pseudemys floridana hoyl. 

Western chicken turtle — Deirochelys 


reticularia miaria (?). 
Smooth softshell—Trionyx muticus. 
Western softshell—Trionyx spinifer hart- 
wegi (?). 
Texas softshell—Trionyx spinifer asper. 
LIZARDS 


Green anole, American chamaeleon—Anolis 
carolinensis (2). 

Eastern collared lizard—Crotaphytus col- 
laris. 

Northern fence lizard—Sceloporus undu- 
latus hyacinthinus. 

Texas horned lizard—Phrynosoma cornu- 
tum. 

Ground skink—Lygosoma laterale, 

Five-lined skink—Eumeces fasciatus. 

Broad-headed skink—Eumeces laticeps. 

Coal skink—Eumeces anthracinus. 
race-runner—Cnemidophorus 


SNAKES 


Diamond-backed water 
rhombifiera. 

Blotched water snake—Natrix erythro- 
gaster transversa. 

Midland water snake—Natrix sipedon 
pleuralis. 

Graham's water snake—Natrix grahami. 

Midland brown snake—Storeria deka: 
wrightorum. 

Northern redbellied snake—Storeria occi- 
pitomaculata oecipitomaculata. 

Red-sided garter snake—Thamnophis sir- 
talis parietalis. 

Western ribbon snake—Thamnophis sauri- 
tus proximus. 

Rough earth snake—Haldea striatula. 

Western earth snake—Haldea valeriae ele- 


snake—Natrix 


gans. 
Eastern hognose snake—Heterodon platy- 
08. 


Western ringneck snake—Diadophis punc- 
tatus arnyi. 

Western worm snake—Carphophis amoe- 
nus vermis. 

Southern black racer—Coluber constrictor 
priapus. 

Eastern coachwhip—Maticophis flagellum 
flagellum. 

Rough green snake—Opheodrys aestivus. 

Black rat snake—Elaphe obsoleta obsoleta. 

Scarlet snake—Cemophora coccinea. 

Red milksnake—Lampropeltis trangulum 
doliata. 

Speckled kingsnake—Lampropeltis getulus 
holbrooki, 
Prairie 

gaster. 

Northern flat-headed snake—Tantilla graci- 
lis hallowelli. 

Northern copperhead—Agkistrodon con- 
tortrix mokeson (probably intergrades in the 
vicinity) . 

Southern copperhead—Agkistrodon con- 
tortrix contortrix (probably integrades in 
the vicinity). 


kingsnake—Lampropeltis calli- 
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Western cottonmouth—Agkistrodon pis- 
civorous leucostoma. 

Western pigmy rattler—Sistrurus miliarius 
streckerl. 

Western diamondback rattler—Crotalus 
atrox. 

Canebrake rattler—Crotalus horridus atri- 
caudatus. 

MAMMALIA 

Virginia opossum—Didelphis marsupialis. 

Gray shrew—Notiosorex crawfordi(?). 

Shorttailed shrew—Blarina brevicauda, 

Least shrew—Cryptotis parva. 

Eastern mole—Scalopus aquaticus. 

Little brown myotis—Myotis lucifugus (?). 

Indiana myotis—Myotis sodalis (?). 

Small-footed myotis—Myotis leibi (?). 

Silverhaired bat—Lasiurus noctivagans. 

Eastern pipistrel—Pipistrellus subflavus. 

Big brown bat—Eptesicus fuscus. 

Red bat—Lasiurus borealis. 

Hoary bat—Lasiurus cinereus. 

Seminole bat—Lasiurus seminolus (?). 

Evening bat—Nycticeius humeralis. 

Eastern bigeared bat—Plecotus rafinesquei. 

Raccoon—Procyon lotor. 

Longtalled weasel—Mustela frenata. 

Mink—Mustela vison. 

Spotted skunk—Spilogale putorius. 

Striped skunk—Mephitis mephitis. 

Coyote—Canis latrans. 

Red wolf—Canis niger (?) (Persistence in 

Oklahoma doubtful). 

Red fox—Vulpes vulpes. 

Gray fox—Urocyon cinereorgenteus. 

Bobcat—Lynx rufus. 

Gray squirrel—Sciurus carolinensis. 

Fox squirrel—Sciurus niger. 

Southern flying squirrel—Glaucomys vol- 
ans. 

Woodchuck—Marmota monax (?). 
Eastern chipmunk—Tamias striatus. 
Plains pocket gopher—Geomys bursarius 

(?) 

Beaver—Castor canadensis. 

Eastern harvest mouse—Reithrodontomys 
humulis. 

Fulvous harvest mouse—Reithrodontomys 
fulvescens. 

Deer mouse—Peromyscus maniculatus, 

White-footed mouse—Peromyscus leuco- 
pus. 

Cotton mouse—Peromyscus gossypinus (?). 

Brush mouse—Peromyscus boylei. 

Golden mouse—Peromyscus nuttalli. 

Cotton rat—Sigmodon hispidus. 

Rice rat—Oryzomys palustris (?). 

Eastern woodrat—Neotoma floridana. 

Pine vole—Microtus pinetorum. 

Muskrat—Ondatra zibethicus (?). 

Norway rat—Rattus norvegicus. 

House mouse—Mus musculus. 

Eastern cottontail—Sylvilagus floridanus. 

Swamp rabbit—Sylvilagus aquaticus. 

Blacktailed jackrabbit—Lepus californi- 
cus (?). 

Whitetailed deer—Odocoileus virginianus. 

Nine-banded armadillo—Dasypus novei- 
cinctus (?). 


Mr. Speaker, I believe the Memorial 
Arboretum and Nature Center proposed 
by H.R. 15822 will be of great benefit not 
only to the people of Oklahoma and Ar- 
kansas but to the people of the entire 
Nation. It will provide a setting in which 
visitors from across the country, and in- 
deed from throughout the world, can 
view in a planned and designed and na- 
tural setting the many varieties of flora 
abundant in mid-America and in the 
Ouachita National Forest. As one of my 
correspondents who has written me about 
this bill has said: 

It would serve students, nature lovers, and 


those who just enjoy being out of doors, 
from many states. 


Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
the bill. 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion of the gentleman from Texas that 
the House suspend the rules and pass the 
bill H.R. 15822. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended and the bill was 

d 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have permission to extend their re- 
marks in the Recorp prior to the passage 
of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


SECURITY MEASURES FOR FINAN- 
CIAL INSTITUTIONS 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill (H.R. 
15345) to provide security measures for 
banks and other financial institutions, as 
amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 15345 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Bank Protection Act 
of 1968”, 

Sec. 2. As used in this Act the term “Fed- 
eral supervisory agency” means— 

(1) The Comptroller of the Currency with 
respect to national banks and district banks, 

(2) The Board of Governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System with respect to Federal 
Reserve banks and State banks which are 
members of the Federal Reserve System, 

(3) The Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration with respect to State banks which 
are not members of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem but the deposits of which are insured by 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, 
and 

(4) The Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
with respect to Federal savings and loan asso- 
ciations, and institutions the accounts of 
which are insured by the Federal Savings and 
Loan Insurance Corporation. 

Sec. 3. (a) Within six months from the 
date of this Act, each Federal supervisory 
agency shall promulgate rules establishing 
minimum standards with which each bank 
or savings and loan association must comply 
with respect to the installation, maintenance, 
and operation of security devices and pro- 
cedures, reasonable in cost, to discourage 
robberies, burglaries, and larcenies and to 
assist in the identification and apprehension 
of persons who commit such acts. 

(b) The rules shall establish the time 
limits within which banks and savings and 
loan associations shall comply with the 
standards and shall require the submission 
of periodic reports with respect to the instal- 
lation, maintenance, and operation of se- 
curity devices and procedures. 

Sec. 4. The Federal supervisory agencies 
shall consult with 

(1) insurers furnishing insurance pro- 
tection against losses resulting from rob- 
beries, burglaries, and larcenies committed 
against financial institutions referred to in 
section 2, and 

(2) State agencies having supervisory or 
regulatory responsibilities with respect to 
such insurers 

to determine the feasibility and desirability 
of premium rate differentials based on the 
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installation, maintenance, and operation of 
security devices and procedures. The Federal 
supervisory agencies shall report to the Con- 
gress the results of their consultations pur- 
suant to this section not later than two years 
after the date of enactment of this Act. 

Sec. 5. A bank or savings and loan associa- 
tion which violates a rule promulgated pur- 
suant to this Act shall be subject to a civil 
penalty which shall not exceed $100 for each 
day of the violation. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
demand a second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Texas is recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, robberies 
of banks have increased 154 percent over 
the level of 1960, according to the De- 
partment of Justice. Between 1963 and 
1967, violations of the Federal bank rob- 
bery statute rose from 1,548 to an all- 
time high of 2,551, an increase of more 
than 60 percent in just 4 years. The 6- 
month period ending in February, 1968 
shows a 13.5-percent increase over the 
same 6-month period 1 year ago. In 1966 
and 1967 bank robberies have increased 
at a faster rate than other types of rob- 
beries. 

Total financial losses due to violations 
of the Federal bank robbery statute in 
1967 were reported as approximately $15 
million. During that same year, 23 per- 
sons were killed as a result of crimes 
against banks, while an additional 61 
persons were injured. 

There are nearly 40,000 offices of 
financial institutions either chartered or 
insured under the laws of the United 
States which would be affected by this 
legislation. Of this total, about 30,000 
offices are operated by nearly 14,000 in- 
sured commercial and savings banks. In- 
sured savings and loan associations num- 
ber about 5,000 with about 3,000 addi- 
tional branch offices. 

The Federal bank robbery statute, in 
brief, makes punishable all robberies, 
burglaries, and larcenies committed 
against such institutions. Violations of 
the statute are investigated by the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation, and their 
increasing number is causing an undue 
strain upon the financial and manpower 
resources of the Bureau. 

The growth of the suburbs and sub- 
urban shopping centers in recent years 
may be a contributing factor to the dra- 
matic increase in external crimes against 
financial institutions. These institutions 
have sought to follow their customers to 
the suburbs by establishing suburban 
branch offices. Testimony before your 
committee indicated that branch offices 
have less police protection and are more 
accessible for purposes of “casing,” as 
well as for accomplishing getaways. De- 
sign of branch offices often places more 
emphasis upon convenience than secu- 
rity. But more to the point of this leg- 
islation is that an FBI survey reveals 
that, of the 2,551 institutions victimized 
during 1967, only 374 were equipped with 
cameras, 18 had microphones and speak- 
ers, and 142 employed guards. About one- 
half of the total number of institutions 
robbed or burglarized had no type of 
alarm system at all. 
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For more than 30 years the FBI has 
been emphasizing the need for protective 
equipment in training programs, litera- 
ture, and in direct contact with individ- 
ual banks. Trade associations and local 
law-enforcement groups constantly alert 
bankers to the dangers of external 
crimes. However, while it is clear that 
security devices help deter and solve 
crimes against banks, management too 
often views security measures with an 
attitude of indifference. 

For all these reasons, your committee 
uanimously agreed that Federal legisla- 
tion requiring the use of protective de- 
vices by financial institutions be enacted. 

H.R. 15345 directs the Federal super- 
visory agencies—the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board, the Federal Reserve Board, 
the Comptroller of the Currency, and the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion—to promulgate within 6 months 
from the date of enactment rules estab- 
lishing minimum standards with which 
each institution must comply with re- 
spect to the installation, maintenance 
and operation of security devices and 
procedures, reasonable in cost, to dis- 
courage external crimes, and to assist in 
the identification and apprehension of 
persons committing such acts. 

After expiration of the period of time 
within which institutions must comply 
with the rules, violations shall be punish- 
able by a civil penalty not exceeding $100 
for each day of the violations. 

The supervisory agencies are directed 
to consult with companies which offer in- 
surance against external crime against 
banks, and State insurance supervisors, 
to determine the feasibility of premium 
rate differentials based on compliance 
with the security requirements of this 
legislation, and to report back to the 
Congress within 2 years after enactment. 
The agencies are urged also to avail 
themselves of the expertise of the De- 
partment of Justice and the FBI in for- 
mulating effective standards. 

We expect the supervisory agencies, in 
exercising their rulemaking responsibil- 
ities under this act, to seek to establish 
uniform, minimum requirements as to 
security devices, taking into account size, 
location, and types of institutions. There 
appears to be a substantial distinction 
between burglary and robbery, partic- 
ularly insofar as dangers to life and limb 
are concerned, as well as with respect to 
the types of security devices more ap- 
propriate for protection against the two 
different types of crime. In this connec- 
tion, the Justice Department witness, As- 
sistant Attorney General Vinson, testi- 
fied that savings and loan associations 
appear more vulnerable to robberies 
than to burglaries, but normally retain 
less cash on hand for daily transactions 
than do banks, 

The cost of a package“ of security de- 
vices suggested by the Department of 
Justice, including a camera, robbery 
alarm system, microphone and speaker 
system, and ADT would involve an 
initial installation cost of $2,115 and 
annual maintenance charges of $475. 

Enactment of this legislation should 
not be taken to imply that the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board and the Bureau 
of the Comptroller of the Currency do 
not already possess under existing 
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statutes broad rulemaking authority with 
respect to institutions under their respec- 
tive supervision. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, what is the 
agency that issues the regulations? There 
are four listed in the bill—the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, the Federal Re- 
serve Board, the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation, and the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board. Which one of these 
agencies has the mandatory power to 
compel banks to put in this equipment? 
Or is it some other agency? 

Mr. PATMAN. The responsible agency 
would have the power. The FDIC, I pre- 
sume, would have the power over those 
banks that are State banks and not mem- 
bers of the Federal Reserve System, and 
the Federal Reserve System would have 
charge of the installations or have re- 
sponsibility over the banks members of 
the Federal Reserve System. Of course, 
the Comptroller of the Currency has to 
do with the national banks. 

Mr. GROSS. In effect, if not in fact, 
this is mandatory, is it not? 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes; it is mandatory, 
but flexible in that the regulations are 
not effective immediately. 

Mr. GROSS. What flexibility? Is it 6 
months’ flexibility or a year, or what? 

Mr. PATMAN. It is 6 months. 

Mr. GROSS. Six months. Then what 
is the next step? Is Congress going to be 
called upon to pass legislation requiring 
others to install equipment of this kind? 
Other businesses or industries? 

Mr. PATMAN. It is not contemplated. 
These robberies involve financial institu- 
tions which carry a large amount of cash 
on hand, and the banks and savings and 
loans are the principal ones that are 
robbed. 

Mr. GROSS. A pretty good job has 
been done of looting and robbing in the 
District of Columbia lately of drugstores, 
clothing and liquor stores, and so on. 
Is Congress going to be called upon to 
compel the owners of those businesses, 
as well as others, such as department 
stores, to install equipment of this kind? 

Mr. PATMAN. It is not contemplated 
at all. A lot of the taxicabs and buses 
are robbed, but they are not financial in- 
stitutions, and this legislation could not 
be extended to them. But, if it is neces- 
sary, I hope consideration is given to it, 
because all of us, I am sure, are against 
robberies. 

Mr. GROSS. Of course we are, but 
here we are getting into another field 
of Federal compulsion, this time involv- 
ing thousands of financial institutions. 

Mr. PATMAN. May I suggest to the 
gentleman, all these banks and savings 
and loans to be covered under this bill 
are insured by the Federal Government. 

We have a special interest here. 

Mr. GROSS. Is this bill for the benefit 
of the insurers? 

Mr. PATMAN. It is really to stop rob- 
beries and larcenies and things like that 
for protection of the institutions and 
depositors. The thrust is more in law 
enforcement than in any other direction. 

Mr. GROSS. Nationwide, as I read the 
report, there has been a 154-percent in- 
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crease in bank robberies since 1960. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. PATMAN. That is the information 
we have; yes. 

Mr. GROSS. Is that not a pretty sad 
commentary upon the New Frontier and 
the Great Society? 

Mr. PATMAN. It is a bad situation, 
regardless of what it is called. 

Mr. GROSS. I would think that would 
be a real sad and sordid commentary on 
the so-called progress under the New 
Frontier and the Great Society. 

Mr. PATMAN. If one looks at it from 
that standpoint only, $15 million was in- 
volved in the robberies, but I do not fol- 
low your logic in attempting to blame it 
on this or the previous administration. 

Mr. GROSS. Why the necessity for 
this bill, if the gentleman minimizes $15 
million? 

Mr. PATMAN. I only mention that to 
show that the main thrust is law and 
order, to stop these robberies. 

Mr. GROSS. Of course, we have police 
departments for that purpose, and the 
FBI, and any number of law-enforce- 
ment agencies, sheriffs, and so on and so 
forth. 

Mr. PATMAN. All those you mention 
support this bill. 

I hope the gentleman will support the 
bill. It is a good bill. 

Mr. GROSS. I am disappointed to hear 
the lack of progress by the Great So- 
ciety since 1960. 

Mr. PATMAN. If the gentleman wishes 
to state it that way he, of course, can. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. MICHEL. What statistics were 
provided to come up with this figure of 
roughly $2,000-plus to provide this se- 
curity equipment for a financial institu- 
tion? I am advised by several institutions 
of a larger size, I guess, in my own dis- 
trict, that it would be at least five times 
or more that amount to provide this 
equipment. 

Mr. PATMAN. We had as our witness 
before the committee Fred M. Vinson, 
Jr., Assistant Attorney General. You 
may recall his father served in this body 
for a long time. He had a very long career 
here. He was one of the greatest men I 
ever knew, incidentally. 

Mr. Vinson testified: 

1. A leading manufacturer advertises a 
35mm sequence camera for an initial cost of 
$1175. A yearly maintenance and service con- 
tract may be purchased for about $90. 

2. The same manufacturer advertises a 
robbery alarm system which sounds in police 
stations, at a cost of $785. A service contract 
is available for $97 per year. This alarm can 
be triggered manually or automatically. 

3. A microphone and speaker system can 
be installed for less than $100 with no addi- 
tional charges. 

4. An A.D.T. alarm system which is con- 
nected to a switchboard in a private protec- 
tive agency, can be installed at a cost of $55 
per button and a monthly rental charge 
of $24. 

5. In addition to these devices, there are a 
number of measures for which a precise cost 
cannot be given, such as bait money, door 
locks, rails on top of counters, bullet-proof 
glass around tellers’ cages, and uniformed 
guards. 

We cannot say which of these devices, or 
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combination of devices, the agencies will pre- 
scribe as mandatory for differing types of fi- 
nancial institutions. As I indicated in my 
testimony, it is possible that the agencies will 
choose a format for their regulations other 
than a “package” requirement. However, we 
think that the foregoing figures will give the 
Committee some idea of the costs which will 
be involved when the legislation is imple- 
mented. If, for example, a supervisory agency 
should prescribe a minimum package con- 
taining all the devices listed in items 1 to 4, 
the initial installation cost would be $2115 
and annual maintenance charges would be 
$211. (The Department subsequently in- 
formed the committee that the $211 annual 
maintenance charge for the suggested “pack- 
age” is incorrect and that the actual cost 
would be $475.) 


Mr. MICHEL. That obviously has to be 
a minimum package. With a larger insti- 
tution, with a number of tellers and slots, 
it is certainly not going to be possible to 
cover the entire institution with one 
camera. It will require a multiple com- 
plex, which will run into considerably 
more money than that. 

The report states there were losses 
sustained of $3.7 million from robberies 
in 1966. If we take the 40,000 financial 
institutions and multiply by the mini- 
mum of $2,000, the result is an expendi- 
ture foisted upon financial institutions of 
a minimum of $80 million, or something 
like that. I do not know that it is neces- 


sary. 

Mr. PATMAN. This is a nonrecurring 
expenditure. 

Mr, MICHEL. I know it is nonrecur- 
ring, but it is a big bundle initially. 

Mr. PATMAN. The banks want to do 
it, as do other financial institutions. We 
did not have a single word in protest 
against this bill. 

Mr. MICHEL. It is a kind of hard thing 
to argue against. As a matter of fact, you 
put yourself in the position here, even 
raising the question, that you are in fa- 
of robbers and burglars pilfering the 


Mr. PATMAN. No. I do not think any- 
one should have that assumption be- 
cause they raise a question. It is the duty 
of a Member of Congress to raise ques- 
tions. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield to me? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. What is bait money? 

Mr. PATMAN. That is marked money. 
Usually it is bills that are marked and 
that can be traced. 

Mr, DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. DEN- 
NEY]. 

Mr. DENNEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DENNEY. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of H.R. 15345. f, 

At one time, a few years ago, I was 
engaged in the operation of a small bank 
in a small community. We had the trust 
and the confidence of the people but had 
absolutely no protection of any kind. 
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I recognize that this will require some 
expenditure of funds. It is true, if you are 
in the banking business and you have a 
license to bank other people’s money and 
handle it, you also have a responsibil- 
ity, those who are in this banking busi- 
ness, to see to it that they do protect 
the money of the people. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I support this 
bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I now include in the 
Recor a letter from Byron Dunn, bank 
consultant of Lincoln, Nebr. 

The letter is as follows: 

LINCOLN, NEBR., 
April 9, 1968. 
To Nebraska Senators and Congressmen: 

The President saw fit, I am sure at the re- 
quest of the F.B.I., to ask for a law forcing 
banks to take protection against burglary 
and robbery. There has been such an increase 
during the last two or three years not only 
burglary and robbery but deaths of law en- 
forcement officers and bankers that I also feel 
that this law probably would be a good thing 
if everybody turns in and gets the job done. 
The law is No. H.R. 15345. Will you help get 
it passed? 

After World War I we had so much burg- 
lary and robbery that after World War II we 
got a law passed authorizing the Secretary 
of the Treasury to authorize us to take rec- 
ordak pictures of money to keep in our tellers 
cages and vaults. I secured this from Acting 
Secretary of the Treasury, H. Dexter White, 
and it has been in force ever since. We got 
a lot of publicity on it for long years and now 
it has dropped off and crime has stepped up. 
It is one of the simple things if we can get 
it publized. 

I am sending a letter to all of our Nebraska 
banks and I am also getting from the F.B.I. 
free pamphlets to send to them to get a lot 
Of ideas of what to do to protect themselves 
from burglary and robbery. 

Thanks for looking up this Bill and giving 
it a push. 

Yours very truly, 
Byron Dunn. 


Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Kyu]. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, I think we have 
another example today of how ridiculous 
we are getting in our riding off in all di- 
rections. Here is a bill which would force 
banks to do something which somebody 
says they all know they ought to do and 
which they can do. Now we are going to 
have some standards created and we will 
apply force. 

We have been talking about costs, and 
the chairman of the committee listed at 
least three different departments or 
agencies that would have something to 
do with supervising, inspecting, or in- 
vestigating this program. When we talk 
about the costs of this proposition, we 
should also talk about the cost of hiring 
the investigators for each of the bureaus 
going out to look over these financial in- 
stitutions that are under their jurisdic- 
tion. 

Here is where we get a little ridiculous. 
We want to force these financial institu- 
tions to put in devices to keep people 
from violating the law. On the other 
hand, here in the Nation’s Capital we 
have police and troops stand by with or- 
ders not to arrest anyone, even though 
people may steal mililons of dollars 
worth of goods. The law-enforcement 
agencies and the Government and the 
Congress apparently say to these people, 
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“As long as you are rioting you have a 
license to steal and we will not do any- 
thing about it.” 

I think maybe we are working in the 
wrong direction. We also have a bill 
pending before us which carries out that 
same philosophy I just expressed and 
says to the insurance companies, “Now, 
we are not going to arrest these looters 
who are stealing and who are burglars 
and robbers because we might stimulate 
some kind of incident.” This philosophy 
puts the insurance companies on the 
spot. So the Federal Government will 
help the insurance companies to pay the 
bills if riots and looting get out of hand. 

I do not know what kind of consistency 
this demonstrates. 

We are told that we have an interest 
in these financial institutions because 
the Government guarantees loans and so 
on. However, it is about time we realized 
that the Government, and every single 
citizen of the United States, has a stake 
in this rioting, looting, and burning that 
go on every day and which has gone on 
here in the District of Columbia almost 
every day since the so-called riots were 
terminated. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
PaTMAN] says that the main point is law 
enforcement. I am glad to hear this from 
someone and I wish someone would con- 
vey this statement to the Attorney Gen- 
eral, Mr. Big in the business of law 
enforcement, according to the press. 

It seems to me that, instead of spend- 
ing our time and our effort in trying to 
figure out some way in which to help 
insurance companies to pay for damages, 
and in making certain burglar alarms 
mandatory in financial institutions, we 
might better spend our time telling 
someone to do a better job of enforcing 
the law, and in developing legislation 
which will force the courts to develop 
some kind of deterrence to crime. Right 
now, we give every break or preference 
in the world to the person who commits 
these crimes, and, if there is any protec- 
tion left over for the individual citizen, 
he may, under certain trying circum- 
stances, be afforded that protection. 

Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
conditions of our society which the dis- 
tinguished gentleman has described re- 
veal the very need for the enactment 
of this legislation—the fact that we live 
in a time when crime is rampant and at 
a time when the incidence of burglarly, 
robbery, and larceny has increased over 
one hundredfold in 8 years prompts im- 
mediate action. This is a very sad com- 
mentary in my opinion upon our law-en- 
forcement process. Law enforcement has 
failed in many respects. However, with 
reference to these particular institutions, 
they are regulated by the Government 
and it has been clearly shown that inso- 
far as law enforcement is concerned we 
ought to do everything we possibly can 
at this time to assist in that effort. 

Mr. KYL. The gentleman makes a 
logical case. However, if the Congress 
passes this legislation and the President 
signs it into law, we will have a proposal 
with the Federal Government backing 
the insurance policy which is in effect 
during a riot. It also puts the Federal 
Government in the business of guaran- 
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teeing restitution to institutions which 
are essentially private operations, then 
you have a situation whereby the Federal 
Government will be rendering assistance 
of this kind to every retail and service 
establishment in the country. So, we do 
have these needs and you could extend 
the same kind of assistance to such Fed- 
eral institutions as the SBA or to the 
poverty program wherein the Federal 
Government is directly involved. 

I wonder if we are not at the point 
that the Federal Government is going to 
establish the standards for safety but if 
a riot comes along and a man comes out 
of a place of business with an armload 
of goods, whether or not the law will be 
enforced and an arrest made. 

Mr. DEL CLAWSON. The gentleman 
is touching on one of the sensitive areas 
as far as the Federal Government is con- 
cerned. However, the banks and savings 
and loan companies are different from a 
supermarket or some other type of retail 
business. Although private enterprise, we 
still have a different situation because 
of the regulatory agencies that super- 
vise their activities. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEL CLAWSON. I yield to the 
gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. PATMAN. I never heard of this 
“no arrest” policy expression as used by 
the gentleman from Iowa, although I 
have heard it talked about and I wish 
the gentleman would explain it. 

Mr. KYL. If the gentleman from Texas 
wishes to hear the orders which went 
out over the police radio to the various 
units in the city on the night that the 
riot started in the District of Columbia, 
I am sure I can obtain the information 
from the proper authorities in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Mr. PATMAN. If the gentleman will 
yield further, since the gentleman from 
Iowa has said he can get the informa- 
tion and back it up, I think he ought 
to get it and document it and make 
available this source which authorizes it. 

Mr. KYL. If the gentleman desires 
anything further in connection with this 
allegation, the order came from the 
Commissioner of Public Safety of the 
District of Columbia. 

Mr. PATMAN. I hope you put it in 
the Recorp. I did not bring it up before 
the gentleman brought it up. I hope he 
documents it fully in the RECORD. 

Mr. KYL. Is the gentleman question- 
ing that the statement is correct? I can 
obtain the definite information for the 
gentleman. 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes; I do. I do not think 
anyone in any high position issued any 
such “no arrest” policy. 

Mr. KYL, I would be glad to furnish 
it to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. PATMAN. Well, I think the gen- 
tleman from Iowa ought to provide that 
information for the RECORD. 

Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, to 
get back to the point which I want to 
make with reference to the installation 
of these devices and security systems, 
of the 2,551 institutions victimized dur- 
ing 1967, only 374 were equipped with 
cameras, 18 had microphone and speak- 
ers, and 142 employed guards. About 
one-half of the total number of insti- 
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tutions robbed or burglarized had no 
type of alarm system at all. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe the security 
measures which are being sought by this 
legislation will be beneficial not only to 
the depositors in these banks but the 
banking institutions will benefit also. 

It is in the public interest, in my 
opinion, that this legislation be enacted. 

Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEL CLAWSON. I yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. HANNA. I thank the gentleman for 
yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, just so there will be no 
confusion about the application of the 
jurisdiction of these regulations, am I not 
correct that any legislation that we pass 
that involves banks must follow a pat- 
tern of three different regulatory agen- 
cies in that the Federal Reserve can only 
have jurisdiction over those banks which 
are in the Federal Reserve System; is 
that correct? 

Mr. DEL CLAWSON. That is the way 
I understand it. 

Mr. HANNA. Those who are not in it, 
either interstate banks or national 
banks—and if they are national banks, 
and not in the Federal Reserve System, 
they would then be under the Comp- 
troller General, since all national banks 
are under the Comptroller General? 

Mr. DEL CLAWSON. That is correct. 

Mr. HANNA. Is that correct? 

Mr. DEL CLAWSON. I believe that is 
correct. 

Mr. HANNA. And those that would be 
otherwise, and not under the Federal 
Reserve System or the Comptroller Gen- 
eral would then have to fall under the 
residual jurisdiction of the FDIC, which 
has jurisdiction for all banks that have 
their deposits insured? 

Mr. DEL CLAWSON. That is correct. 
However, I am reminded that I believe 
the gentleman was referring to the 
Comptroller of the Currency, which is 
where the authority would be. 

Mr. HANNA. Yes, I meant to say the 
Comptroller of the Currency. 

Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, would 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, DEL CLAWSON. I yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. SCHERLE. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

On page 2 of the report, the gentleman 
just mentioned a moment ago that there 
were 2,551 institutions victimized in 
1966 and that only 374 of them were 
equipped with cameras, 18 had micro- 
phones, and speakers, and 142 employed 
guards. 

Can the gentleman tell me how effec- 
tive these were in the apprehension of 
these criminals? 

Mr. DEL CLAWSON. I do not know 
how effective these devices were in the 
apprehension of the criminals. Whether 
or not the hearings actually revealed 
this fact, I do not know. However, we 
have testimony to the effect that these 
institutions usually are—to use the ex- 
pression—‘“cased”’ before the robbery or 
the burglary takes place, and that many 
of these institutions that have made use 
of such equipment have not been victim- 
ized apparently because they have been 
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so equipped. This would then indicate 
the benefit of such equipment insofar as 
security of the institutions is concerned. 

Mr. SCHERLE. If that is the case, 
would it not be more than appropriate 
that the banks themselves would install 
this equipment on their own without we 
here in the Congress legislating and 
forcing them to secure the equipment 
themselves? There are some such insti- 
tutions that apparently feel that these 
items are necessary. 

Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Many of the in- 
stitutions have them. And in further re- 
sponse to the question of the gentleman, 
the very fact that we have cases where 
they have been victimized and then have 
gone ahead on their own is an indication 
of the feeling of the institution for the 
necessity of these security devices. How- 
ever, the institutions have experienced a 
tremendous growth in the suburbs of 
most of our areas, and many times these 
branch institutions have been con- 
structed more for the convenience of 
their customers and to retain the patron- 
age than for security. 

Mr. SCHERLE. I can appreciate what 
the gentleman says, but I would add 
further that if many of the banks have 
already done this, then why are we here 
today legislating for the rest of them? 

Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Not enough of 
them have actually included this kind of 
equipment in their protective measures, 
and in their safety features. 

Mr. SCHERLE. But for their own in- 
terests, would it not be appropriate that 
they would then do so? 

Mr. DEL CLAWSON. It is more than 
just for their own interests. We have 
human life involved. A number of people 
have lost their lives in the wake of these 
crimes. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, would the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEL CLAWSON. I yield to the 
gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. PATMAN. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

I would add that it is all tax deductible 
as an expense and certainly in the in- 
terest of the institution itself. 

Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. DEL CLAWSON. I yield further to 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, it goes 
back to my initial question as to the 
banks, many of whom have already 
equipped themselves and have done so on 
their own, and I ask is it necessary for 
us to legislate in the Halls of Con- 
gress for something that they themselves 
feel is appropriate? 

Mr. PATMAN. I agree with what the 
gentleman from California [Mr. DEL 
CLawson] said. Some of them have 
but not enough. 

This legislation is to establish guide- 
lines for all financial institutions. It is 
more than just asking to put in equip- 
ment in one certain bank. It is to estab- 
lish guidelines for all of them. 

Mr. SCHERLE. In other words, it is to 
establish guidelines and we are going to 
tell each and every bank what type and 
what sort of equipment they should 
have? 

Mr. PATMAN. We do not tell them 
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what sort of equipment they should 
have. That is something they will have 
to do themselves. 

This is suggesting ample equipment, 
and is offered as a package for that 
purpose. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEL CLAWSON. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. MICHEL. The statistics that you 
have in your report are interesting and I 
am somewhat curious to know, since ob- 
viously someone has put together some 
statistics about these 40,000 financial 
institutions, how many of them are cur- 
rently able to have the minimum stand- 
ards already installed in their institu- 
tions. Are any figures available on that 
score? 

Mr. DEL CLAWSON. I frankly do not 
know and I yield to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. PATMAN] to answer that. 

Mr. PATMAN. We have asked for that. 

For more than 30 years the FBI has 
been emphasizing the need for protective 
equipment in training programs, litera- 
ture, and in direct contact with indi- 
vidual banks. 

Trade associations and local law en- 
forcement groups constantly alert bank- 
ers to the dangers of external crimes. 
However, while it is clear that security 
devices help to deter and solve crimes 
against banks, management too often 
views security measures with an attitude 
of indifference. 

For these reasons, we feel this legisla- 
tion is necessary. 

Mr. MICHEL. The gentleman has re- 
ferred to the FBI. Did the FBI testify 
before your committee on this particular 
legislation? 

Mr. PATMAN. The FBI did not testify 
as such. But, of course, the FBI is a part 
of the Department of Justice and the 
Department of Justice did testify and 
the statistics of the FBI have been in- 
serted in the hearings on the bill. 

Mr. DEL CLAWSON. We asked for in- 
formation as to the number of financial 
institutions that comply with some kind 
of minimum standards even though not 
yet set up by regulation. The information 
was not immediately available to us and 
that is the reason we do not have the 
statistics now. 

Mr. PATMAN. That is right, the in- 
formation was not immediately avail- 
able. 

Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Jonas]. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, did the com- 
mittee develop any information indicat- 
ing what the regulatory agencies have 
undertaken in this field? 

Mr. PATMAN. They have not under- 
taken so far as I know, except that the 
FBI for 30 years has been screaming its 
head off that the financial institutions 
do something about it. 

Mr. JONAS. Let me ask the gentleman 
another question. 

Instead of imposing this mandatorily 
as a requirement, which is going to cost 
the financial institutions of this coun- 
try, according to the information given 
to us by the gentleman from Illinois, $80 
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million, why do you not first undertake 
to see what can be done by persuasion 
and by recommendation on the part of 
the bank examiners and other people who 
have supervisory jurisdiction over these 
institutions? 

Mr. PATMAN. We have considered 
that, I will say to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from North Carolina [Mr. Jonas]. 
There is an air of indifference on the 
part of the financial institutions and they 
just have not felt as if there is an ex- 
treme need for it—just like people will 
not. prepare against a hurricane until it 
is too close and too late. They often wait 
too long to prepare. 

But I will state to the gentleman that 
I do not believe that there is a bank in 
America that is opposed to this. None 
of the banks are on record as being op- 
posed to it. 

Mr. JONAS. How many of them favor 
this mandatory requirement? 

Mr. PATMAN. The American Bank- 
ers Association represents all of the 
banks, or practically all of them—they 
represent about 99 percent of them and 
they testified in favor of the bill. 

Mr. JONAS. It seems to me that this 
is another example of people here in 
Washington assuming that we have more 
brains than the people out in the coun- 


I cannot imagine a board of directors 
of a financial institution, particularly if 
the matter is called to the attention of 
the board of that institution in a writ- 
ten report of the examiner indicating 
the need for the installation of security 
measures, ignoring that recommenda- 
tion. 

I do not believe you will find one bank 
in a thousand that would ignore such a 
recommendation. I believe it would be 
far preferable to give these institutions 
an opportunity to adopt measures on a 
voluntary basis instead of the Federal 
Government forcing them to do it. In- 
stead of being known as the bank pro- 
tection bill, I think this bill ought to be 
cited as a bill for the relief of manu- 
facturers of security devices. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. JONAS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. This appears to be one of 
the few fields into which the Federal 
bureaucracy has not stepped up to this 
point with regulations and compulsions. 
I just cannot understand the statements 
of alleged indifference on the part of the 
bankers, and I do not believe that they 
are indifferent to their own security. 

Mr. JONAS. Particularly I do not think 
they would be indifferent if the matter 
were called to their attention in a formal, 
written report which is made from time 
to time when a bank is examined by a 
bank examiner. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONAS. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. PATMAN. I have a case that I be- 
lieve will answer the gentleman’s ques- 
tion. A Nebraska banker recently advised 
the FBI—and the FBI had been after 
them for 30 years—— 

Mr. JONAS. You say the FBI had been 
after them for 30 years? 
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Mr. PATMAN. They have been advo- 
cating these security measures for 30 
years. 

Mr. JONAS. I did not know that the 
FBI was engaged in the business of 
examining banks. 

Mr. PATMAN. Stopping crime, bank 
robberies in particular. Let me read this. 
I will not interject anything else: 

Nevertheless, a Nebraska banker recently 
advised the FBI that he would not pay to 
keep a light bulb burning at night over his 
vault because he was insured. A Kansas 
banker said that he had considered the in- 
stallation of a “listening device” inside the 
vault, but that the cost of $70 was “prohibi- 
tive.” The following night his bank was bur- 
glarized and damage to the bank and prop- 
erty was estimated at $7,000. 


Mr. JONAS. Well, he was paying in- 
surance premiums for such protection. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, HR. 
15345, the bill to provide security meas- 
ures for banks and other financial insti- 
tutions, has my support. Five years ago, 
when the Legal and Monetary Affairs 
Subcommittee of the House Committee 
on Government Operations was reestab- 
lished, one of its first studies concerned 
itself with the ever-increasing rise in 
bank robberies, burglaries, and larcenies. 

The operations of the Federal agencies 
that supervise banks and savings and 
loan associations are within the oversight 
jurisdiction of the Legal and Monetary 
Affairs Subcommittee, of which I am 
chairman. Our study probed into what 
those agencies were doing to meet the 
bank crimes problem, and what action, 
if any, they should take to attempt to 
lessen such crimes. The results of the 
subcommittee’s findings are contained in 
the report entitled “Crimes Against 
Banking Institutions,” House Report No. 
1147, 88th Congress, second session. 

As was noted by the administration in 
presenting its Bank Protection Act leg- 
islative proposal, our committee report 
made the recommendation, among oth- 
ers, that the agencies, that is, the Federal 
Reserve System, the Comptroller of the 
Currency, the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation, and the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board, by rule or regulation, should 
establish specific guidelines for the pre- 
vention of external and internal crimes 
against banking institutions, consistent 
with the requirements of the several 
kinds and sizes of banking institutions 
and the public interest. Numerous other 
recommendations were made. 

The Nation’s experience in the 4 years 
since issuance of that report has con- 
firmed the need for the Federal bank 
supervisory agencies to take the lead in 
prescribing standards of bank security 
against external crimes. However, these 
agencies in general have issued no rules 
or regulations requiring even basic secu- 
rity measures for the prevention of bank 
robberies, burglaries, or larcenies. At 
times, some of the agencies have ex- 
pressed doubt that they have the au- 
thority to impose such requirements 
without the passage of authorizing legis- 
lation. 

H.R. 15345 would give them such au- 
thority and would require them to de- 
velop and prescribe standards for the 
installation of such safety devices and 
procedures as are necessary to discour- 
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age robberies, burglaries, and larcenies, 
and to assist in the identification and 
apprehension of persons who commit 
such crimes. Because of my deep interest 
in the bank crimes problem and because 
I believe the proposed legislation is nec- 
essary, I give it my full support. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, it seems 
as though every time we pick up a news- 
paper, there is a story about some per- 
son whose luck is down, walking into the 
nearest bank and passing a note to the 
teller that says: “This is a holdup. 
Put the money in this paper bag.” 

It is becoming commonplace for bank 
robberies to be committed not only by 
hardened gunmen, but by rank amateurs 
as well. Not long ago here in the Wash- 
ington area, there was a little old lady 
who went into banks carrying a small 
bottle of what she said was nitroglycer- 
ine. She would place it very gingerly on 
the counter before announcing that she 
would knock it off unless they handed 
over the cash. Of course, it was water, 
but that was not discovered until sev- 
eral banks had been victimized. 

Yet, the offense is no less serious be- 
cause the criminal is a little old lady in 
tennis shoes, and not a professional 
desperado. The money is still gone, there 
is still a criminal to catch, someone must 
still make good the loss, and each suc- 
cess just encourages more attempts. 

Now there are some fundamental steps 
we can take not only to help put a stop 
to these amateur escapades, but to put a 
real crimp in the operations of armed, 
hard-core robbers, and burglars. For this 
reason, I fully support H.R. 15345, The 
Bank Protection Act of 1968, which is 
identical to my own bill, H.R. 16517, and 
which would direct Federal supervisory 
banking agencies to require all financial 
institutions under their jurisdiction to 
comply with minimum security stand- 
ards. 

The alarming increase in bank hold- 
ups and burglaries can be attributed 
partly to the same factors that have led 
to an overall rise in crime throughout 
the United States. There are, however, 
several factors that have directly con- 
tributed to the increase in the number of 
bank offenses. The past decade has wit- 
nessed a sharp rise of suburban commu- 
nities with a corresponding increase in 
small branch banks to serve these areas. 
The very nature of the location of these 
banks leaves them more susceptible to 
robberies and burglaries. We have, in 
addition, seen a tendency in bank archi- 
tecture that places more value on com- 
fort and convenience than on safety. 
Concomitant with these trends, we find 
a serious deficiency of protective equip- 
ment in a great number of our banking 
institutions. 

Statistics show that nearly half of the 
2,551 banks robbed or burglarized in 1967 
had no type of alarm or protective sys- 
tem whatsoever. Many others undoubt- 
edly have only the most rudimentary 
protection. 

The legislation which I have proposed 
is aimed at rectifying this situation. Ob- 
viously, we cannot expect to eliminate all 
crimes against financial institutions, but 
we can significantly decrease their fre- 
quency if we make them more difficult 
to commit. 
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Legislation is the only effective means 
to insure that financial institutions will 
install security and protective devices— 
devices that will combat not only the 
staggering monetary losses that have 
been suffered, but also the accompany- 
ing threat to human life. 

In 1967, bank robberies occurred at the 
alarming rate of seven per day. That 
year, losses of more than $15 million were 
suffered as a result of offenses under the 
Federal bank robbery statute. In addi- 
tion, 23 persons were killed and 61 in- 
jured. These figures include bank em- 
ployees, police officers, bank guards, and 
innocent customers. 

Studies have established and con- 
firmed that the use of security devices 
not only aids in the capture of robbers 
and burglars, but also, and more im- 
portant, these same devices serve to pre- 
vent assaults upon financial institutions. 
In the past, financial institutions have 
generally not taken sufficient advantage 
of the new safeguards and security meas- 
ures, nor have any Federal agencies re- 
quired that they do so. It is time that 
they did; the legislation that I have pro- 
posed insures that they will. I urge you 
to support this bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Rooney of New York). The time of the 
gentleman from California [Mr. DEL 
Ciawson] has expired. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
further requests for time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ques- 
tion is on the motion of the gentleman 
from Texas that the House suspend the 
rules and pass the bill H.R. 15345, as 
amended. 

The question was taken. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, I object to the 
vote on the ground that a quorum is not 
present and make the point of order that 
a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evident- 
ly a quorum is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 235, nays 98, answered 


“present” 3, not voting 97, as follows: 
[Roll No, 116] 
YEAS—235 

Edwards, La. 
Addabbo Byrne, Pa. Eilberg 
Albert Cabell Erlenborn 
Anderson, Ill. Carter Eshleman 
Annunzio Clark Evans, Colo. 
Arends Clausen, Fallon 
Aspinall Don H. Fascell 
Bates Clawson, Del Findley 
Bell Cleveland Flood 
Bennett Cohelan Foley 
Betts Colmer Ford, Gerald R. 
Bevill Conable Ford, 
Biester Corbett William D. 
Bingham Cramer Fountain 
Blanton Culver Fraser 
Blatnik Daddario Friedel 

8 Daniels Fulton, Pa. 
Boland de la Garza Fulton, Tenn 
Bolton Delaney Fuqua 
Bow Denney Galifianakis 
Brademas Dent Gallagher 
Brooks Dingell Garmatz 
Broomfield Dole Gathings 
Brotzman Donohue Gettys 
Brown, Mich. Dorn Giaimo 
Broyhill, N.C. Dow Gilbert 
Buchanan Dulski Gonzalez 
Burke, Mass. Duncan Gray 
Burleson Dwyer Griffin 
n, Edmondson Griffiths 

Burton, Utah Edwards, Calif. Gubser 
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Gude McEwen Roth 
Halpern McFall Roybal 
Hamilton Machen Ryan 
Hammer- Mahon St Germain 
schmidt Mailliard St. Onge 
Hanley May Sandman 
Hanna Meeds Saylor 
Hansen, Wash. Mills Scheuer 
Harvey Minish Schneebeli 
Hathaway Mink Schweiker 
Hawkins Monagan Schwengel 
Hechler, W. Va. Moorhead Scott 
Heckler, Mass. Morgan Shipley 
Helstoski Morris, N. Mex. Sikes 
Henderson Moss Sisk 
Herlong y, II. Slack 
Holifield Murphy, N.Y. Smith, Calif. 
Horton Natcher Smith, Iowa 
Hosmer Nedzi Smith, Okla. 
Hungate Nix Stafford 
Ichord O'Hara, III Staggers 
Irwin O'Neal, Ga Stanton 
Jarman O'Neill, Mass. Stratton 
Joelson Ottinger Sullivan 
Johnson, Calif. Patman Talcott 
Johnson, Pa. Patten Taylor 
Jones, N.C. Perkins Teague, Tex. 
Karsten Pettis Tenzer 
Karth Philbin Thompson, N.J 
Kastenmeier Pickle Tiernan 
Kee Pike Udall 
Keith Price, Ill Utt 
King, Calif. Pryor Van Deerlin 
Kluczynski Pucinski Vanik 
Kornegay Quie Watts 
Kupferman Randall Whalen 
Rees Whalley 
Landrum Reid, N.Y White 
Latta Rhodes, Pa Widnall 
Leggett Riegle Williams, Pa. 
Lennon Roberts Wilson, 
Lipscomb Robison Charles 
Lloyd o Wolff 
Long, Md. Rogers, Colo. Wright 
McCarthy Ronan Wydler 
McCulloch Rooney, N.Y Wylie 
McDade Rooney, Pa. Yates 
McDonald, Rosen Young 
Mich. Rostenkowski Zablocki 
NAYS—98 
Abbitt Hicks Reifel 
Abernethy Hunt Rhodes, Ariz. 
Andrews, Hutchinson Rumsfeld 
N. Dak. Jonas Ruppe 
Ashbrook Jones, Mo Satterfield 
Baring King, N.Y. Schadeberg 
Battin Kleppe Scherle 
Belcher Kyl Shriver 
Berry Laird Skubitz 
Brinkley Langen Smith, N.Y. 
Broyhill, Va Long, La. Snyder 
Byrnes, Wis. McClory Steiger, Ariz. 
Cahill McClure Steiger, Wis 
Cederberg MacGregor Stuckey 
Chamberlain Marsh Taft 
Clancy Mayne Teague, Calif 
Conte Meskill Thompson, Ga 
Cowger Michel Thomson, Wis. 
Miller, Ohio Tuck 
Davis, Wis Mize Vander Jagt 
Devine Montgomery Waggonner 
Dickinson Morse, Mass. Waldie 
Downing Mosher Walker 
Everett Myers Wampler 
Flynt Passman Watkins 
Goodling Poage Watson 
Gross Poff Whitener 
Grover Pool Whitten 
Hall Price, Tex. Wiggins 
Hardy Purcell Winn 
Harrison Railsback Wyman 
Rarick Zion 
Hébert Reid, III Zwach 
ANSWERED “PRESENT"—3 
Evins, Tenn. Pelly Quillen 
NOT VOTING—97 
Adair Burke, Fla. Eckhardt 
Anderson, Button Edwards, Ala. 
Tenn. Carey Esch 
Andrews, Ala. Casey Farbstein 
Ashley Celler Feighan 
Ashmore Collier Fino 
Ayres Conyers Fisher 
Barrett Corman Frelinghuysen 
Blackburn Cunnin Gardner 
Bolling Davis, Ga Gibbons 
Brasco Dawson Goodell 
Bray Dellenback Green, Oreg. 
Brock Derwinski Green, Pa. 
Brown, Calif. Diggs Gurney 
Brown, Ohio Dowdy Hagan 


Haley Madden Reinecke 
Halleck Martin Resnick 
Hansen, Idaho Mathias, Calif. Reuss 
Hays Mathias,Md. Rivers 
Holland Matsunaga Rogers, Fla. 
Howard Miller, Calif. Roudebush 
Hull Minshall Roush 
Jacobs Moore Selden 
Jones, Ala. Morton Springer 
Nelsen 

Kelly Nichols Stephens 
Kirwan O’Hara, Mich. Stubblefield 
Kuykendall O’Konski Tunney 
Lukens Olsen Ullman 
McCloskey Pepper Vigorito 
Me Pirnie Willis 
Macdonald, Podell Wilson, Bob 

Mass. Pollock Wyatt 

So (two-thirds having voted in favor 


thereof) the rules were suspended and 
the bill, as amended, was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. Kirwan with Mr. Adair. 

Mr. Feighan with Mr. Collier. 

Mr. Madden with Mr. Edwards of Alabama. 

Mr. Andrews of Alabama with Mr. 
Blackburn. 

Mr. Ashmore with Mr. Fino. 

Mr. Barrett with Mr. Dellenback. 

Mr. Green of Pennsylvania with Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Brasco with Mr. Frelinghuysen. 

Mr. Miller of California with Mr. Derwinski. 

Mr. Nichols with Mr. Esch. 

Mr. Davis of Georgia with Mr. Brock. 

Mr. Dowdy with Mr. Gardner. 

Mr. Podell with Mr. Cunningham. 

Mr. Rivers with Mr. Halleck. 

Mr. Holland with Mr. Brown of Ohio. 

Mr. Ullman with Mr, Hansen of Idaho. 

Mr. Jones of Alabama with Mr. Gardner. 

Mr. Stephens with Mr. Kuykendall. 

Mr. Macdonald of Massachusetts with Mr. 
Burke of Florida. 

Mr. Brown of California with Mr. Lukens, 

Mr. Corman with Mr. McCloskey. 

Mr. Rogers of Florida with Mr. Gurney. 

Mr. Matsunaga with Mr. Morton, 

Mr. Carey with Mr. Button. 

Mr. Fisher with Mr. Mathias of California. 

Mr. Stubblefield with Mr. Nelsen. 

Mr. Gibbons with Mr. O’Konski. 

Mr. Olsen with Mr. Mathias of Maryland. 

Mrs. Kelly with Mr. Pirnie. 

Mr. Selden with Mr. Moore. 

Mr. Hull with Mr. Pollock. 

Mr. Tunney with Mr. Roudebush. 

Mr. Hagan with Mr. Morton. 

Mr. Reuss with Mr. Springer. 

Mr. Willis with Mr. Wyatt. 

Mr. Farbstein with Mr. Ayres. 

Mr. Anderson of Tennessee with Mr. Bob 
Wilson. 

Mr. Casey with Mr. Reinecke. 

Mr. McMillan with Mr. Pepper. 

Mr. Diggs with Mr. Dawson. 

Mrs. Green of Oregon with Mr. Conyers. 

Mr. Celler with Mr. Ashley. 

Mr. O’Hare of Michigan with Mr. Resnick, 

Mr. Hays with Mr. Roush. 

Mr. Steed with Mr. Howard. 

Mr. Vigorito with Mr. Haley. 

Mr. Eckhardt with Mr. Kazen. 

Mr. Jacobs with Mr. Minshall. 


Mr. DICKINSON changed his vote 
from “yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

GENERAL LEAVE 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days to extend 
their remarks and include therein re- 
lated extraneous matter on the bill just 
passed. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
There was no objection. 


VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 
AMENDMENTS OF 1968 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House suspend the rules and 
pass the bill (H.R. 16819) to amend the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Act to extend 
the authorization of grants to States for 
rehabilitation services, to broaden the 
scope of goods and services available un- 
der that act for the handicapped, and for 
other purposes, as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 16819 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Vocational Re- 
habilitation Amendments of 1968”. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 2. (a) Section 1(b)(1) of the Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Act is amended by 
striking out “and” and by inserting before 
the period at the end thereof the following: 
, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1971, 
the sum of $700,000,000, and for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1972, the sum of 
$800,000,000”. 

(b) Section 1(b) (2) of such Act is amend- 
ed by striking out “and” and by inserting be- 
fore the period at the end thereof the follow- 
ing: “, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1969, the sum of $3,200,000, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1970, the sum of $6,000,000, 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1971, the 
sum of $10,000,000, and for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1972, the sum of $15,000,000". 

(c) Section 1(b)(3) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “and” where it ap- 
pears after 8104, 000, 000,“, and by inserting 
before the period at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing: “, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1969, the sum of $80,000,000, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1970, the sum of $115,- 
000,000, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1971, the sum of $140,000,000, and for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1972, the sum of 
$165,000,000”. 

(d) Section 1(b)(4) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “1969” and insert- 
ing “1973”. 

MINIMUM ALLOTMENTS TO STATES 


Sec. 3. Section 2(a) of the Vocational Re- 
habilitation Act is amended by inserting at 
the end thereof the following: “The allot- 
ment to any State (other than the Virgin 
Islands, Puerto Rico, and Guam) for any fis- 
cal year under the preceding two sentences 
which is less than $1,000,000 shall be in- 
creased to that amount, the total of the in- 
creases thereby required being derived by 
proportionately reducing the allotments of 
each of the remaining such States under the 
preceding two sentences, but with such ad- 
justments as may be necessary to prevent the 
allotment of any of such remaining States 
from being thereby reduced to less than that 
amount.” 


LIMITATION ON USE OF FUNDS FOR 
CONSTRUCTION 


Sec, 4, Section 2(b) of the Vocational Re- 
habilitation Act is amended by inserting 
after “for such year” the first time it ap- 
pears the following: “and such payments 
shall not be made in an amount which would 
result in a violation of the provisions of the 
State plan required by section 5(a) (14)”. 
PRIVATE CONTRIBUTIONS FOR CONSTRUCTION OR 

ESTABLISHMENT OF FACILITIES 

Sec. 5. Section 2 of the Vocational Re- 
habilitation Act is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new subsection: 
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(e) For the purpose of determining the 
amount of payments to States for carrying 
out this section and section 3 with respect 
to expenditures under a State plan approved 
under section 5, State funds shall, subject 
to such limitations and conditions as may 
be prescribed in regulations of the Secretary, 
include contributions of funds made by any 
private agency, organization, or individual 
to a State to assist in meeting the costs 
of construction or establishment of a public 
or other nonprofit rehabilitation facility, 
which would be regarded as State funds ex- 
cept for the condition, imposed by the con- 
tributor, limiting use of such funds to con- 
struction or establishment of such facility.” 


ALLOTMENTS TO STATES FOR THE INNOVATION 
OF VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION SERVICES 


Sec. 6. Effective with respect to fiscal years 
ending after June 30, 1969, section 3 of the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Act is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsection: 

“(d) Whenever the Secretary determines 
that the amount allotted to a State or States 
under subsection (a)(1) of this section for 
any fiscal year is not sufficient for such State 
to carry out the purposes of this section 
in such State and that such State will be able 
to use additional amount during such year, 
he shall increase such State’s allotment to 
the extent that he deems necessary. The 
amount of such increase shall be derived 
by reducing the allotments proportionately 
of such other States as he may select, giving 
due regard to each of such other States’ 
needs in carrying out the purposes of this 
section.“ 


PROJECTS WITH INDUSTRY; TECHNICAL AMEND- 
MENTS OF SECTION 4 


Sec. 7. (a) The first sentence of section 
4(a) of the Vocational Rehabilitation Act is 
amended by inserting “(1)” after “Secretary 
shall” and striking out “(1)” after “grants”, 
and by amending clause (2) thereof to read 
as follows: (2) (A) make grants to States 
and public and other nonprofit organizations 
and agencies for paying part of the cost of 
planning, preparing for, and initiating spe- 
cial programs to expand vocational rehabili- 
tation services in those States where, in the 
judgment of the Secretary, such action holds 
promise of yielding a substantial increase in 
the number of persons vocationally rehabili- 
tated, and sums appropriated for grants un- 
der this clause shall remain available for 
such grants through the close of June 30, 
1974, (B) make contracts or jointly financed 
cooperative arrangements with employers 
and organizations for the establishment of 
projects designed to prepare handicapped in- 
dividuals for gainful employment in the 
competitive labor market under which han- 
dicapped individuals are provided training 
and employment in a realistic work setting 
and such other services (determined in ac- 
cordance with regulations of the Secretary) 
as may be necessary for such individuals to 
continue to engage in such employment, (C) 
make grants to State vocational rehabilita- 
tion agencies and other public and private 
nonprofit agencies to enable them to develop 
new programs to recruit and train indi- 
viduals for new career opportunities in order 
to provide appropriate manpower in pro- 
grams serving handicapped individuals and 
to upgrade or expand those services and (D) 
make grants to vocational rehabilitation 
agencies and other public and private non- 
profit agencies to enable them to develop new 
pro; to recruit and train handicapped 
individuals to provide them with new career 
opportunities in the fields of rehabilitation, 
health, welfare, public safety and law en- 
forcement, and other appropriate public serv- 
ice employment.” 

(b) Section 4 of such Act is amended by 
striking out subsection (b) and redesignat- 
ing subsections (c) and (d) as (b) and (c), 
respectively. 
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(c) So much of section 1(b)(3) of such 
Act as precedes “there is authorized” is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(3) For the purpose of (A) making grants 
under section 4(a)(1) for research, demon- 
strations, training, and traineeships; (B) 
making grants under clause (2)(A) of sec- 
tion 4(a) for planning, preparing for, and 
initiating special programs to expand State 
vocational rehabilitation services; (C) mak- 
ing contracts and jointly financed coopera- 
tive arrangements under clause (2) (B) of 
section 4(a) for projects for providing jobs 
to handicapped individuals; and (D) making 
grants under clauses (2) (C) and (D) of 
section 4(a) to develop new programs to re. 
cruit and train individuals for new career 
opportunities.“ 

(d) Section 4(c) of such Act (as so re- 
designated by subsection (b)) is amended by 
striking out “section 5 of the Administrative 
Expenses Act of 1946 (5 U.S.C. 73b-2) and 
inserting in lieu thereof “section 5703 of title 
5, United States Code,”. 

STATE PLAN REQUIREMENTS 

Sec. 8. (a) Section 5(a)(1)(A) of the Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation Act is amended by 
inserting “(i)” after “except that” and by 

before the semicolon at the end 
thereof the following: , and (ii) the Secre- 
tary, upon the request of an agency so desig- 
nated, may authorize such agency to share 
funding and administrative responsibility 
with another agency of the State in order to 
permit such agencies to carry out a joint 
project to provide services to handicapped 
individuals, and may waiye compliance with 
respect to vocational rehabilitation services 
furnished under such joint projects with the 
requirement of section 50a) (3) that the plan 
pate effect in all political subdivisions of the 

te”. 

(b) Section 5(a) (7) of such Act is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(7) provide that evaluation of rehabilita- 
tion potential, counseling and guidance, per- 
sonal and vocational adjustment, training, 
maintenance, physical restoration, and place- 
ment and followup services will be provided 
under the plan;”. 

(c) Section 50a) (9) of such Act is amend- 
ed by striking out “Bureau of Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “Social Security Administration”. 

(d) Section 5(a) of such Act is further 
amended by striking out “and” at the end 
of paragraph (11), by striking out the period 
at the end of paragraph (12) and inserting 
a semicolon, and by adding at the end there- 
of the following: 

(13) provide for continuing statewide 
studies of the needs of handicapped indi- 
viduals and how these may be most effec- 
tively met; and 

(14) provide that where such State plan 
includes provisions for the construction of 
rehabilitation facilities— 

“(A) the Federal share of the cost of con- 
struction thereof for a fiscal year will not 
exceed an amount equal to 10 per centum of 
the State’s allotment for such year, 

“(B) the provisions of subsections (b) (1), 
(2), and (4), and (e) of section 12 shall be 
applicable to such construction and such 
provisions shall be deemed to apply to such 
construction, and 

“(C) there shall be compliance with regu- 
lations of the Secretary designed to assure 
that no State will reduce its efforts in pro- 
viding other vocational rehabilitation services 
because its plan includes such provisions for 
construction.” 

EVALUATION OF VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 
PROGRAM 

Sec. 9. Section 7 of the Vocational Reha- 
bilitation Act is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new subsection: 

“(e) For any fiscal year ending after 
June 30, 1968, such portion of the appropria- 
tions for grants under section ł as the Sec- 
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retary may determine, but not exceeding 
1 per centum thereof or $1,000,000, which 
ever is the lesser, shall be available for evalu- 
ation by the Secretary (directly or by grants 
or contracts) of the programs authorized by 
this Act.” 

REVISION OF DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 10. (a) Subsection (a) of section 11 
of the Rehabilitation Act is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(a)(1) The term ‘vocational rehabilita- 
tion services’ means the following services: 

“(A) evaluation, including diagnostic and 
related services, incidental to the determina- 
tion of eligibility for and the nature and 
scope of services to be provided; 

“(B) counseling, guidance, and placement 
services for handicapped individuals, includ- 
ing followup services to assist such indi- 
viduals to maintain their employment; 

“(C) training services for handicapped in- 
dividuals, which shall include personal and 
vocational adjustment, books, and other 
training materials; 

“(D) reader services for the blind and 
interpreter services for the deaf; and 

“(E) recruitment and training services for 
handicapped individuals to provide them 
with new employment opportunities in the 
fields of rehabilitation, health, welfare, pub- 
lic safety, and law enforcement, and other 
appropriate service employment. 

“(2) Such term also includes, after full 
consideration of eligibility for any similar 
benefit by way of pension, compensation, and 
insurance, the following services and goods 
provided to, or for the benefit of, a handi- 
capped individual: 

“(A) physical restoration services, includ- 
ing, but not limited to, (i) corrective surgery 
or therapeutic treatment necessary to cor- 
rect or substantially modify a physical or 
mental condition which is stable or slowly 
progressive and constitutes a substantial bar- 
rier to employment, but is of such nature 
that such correction or modification may 
reasonably be expected to eliminate or sub- 
stantially reduce the handicap within a rea- 
sonable length of time, (ii) necessary hos- 
pitalization in connection with surgery or 
treatment, (iil) prosthetic and orthotic de- 
vices; 

“(B) maintenance, not exceeding the esti- 
mated cost of subsistence, during rehabilita- 
tion; 

“(C) occupational licenses, tools, equip- 
ment, and initial stocks and supplies; 

“(D) in the case of any type of small 
business operated by the severely handi- 
capped the operation of which can be im- 
proved by management services and super- 
vision provided by the State agency, the pro- 
vision of such services and supervision, alone 
or together with the acquisition by the State 
agency of vending stands or other equipment 
and initial stocks and supplies; 

“(E) the construction or establishment of 
public or other nonprofit rehabilitation fa- 
cilities and the provision of other facilities 
and services which promise to contribute 
substantially to the rehabilitation of a group 
of individuals but which are not related 
directly to the rehabilitation plan of any one 
handicapped individual; 

“(F) transportation in connection with 
the rendering of any other vocational 
rehabilitation service; 

“(G) any other goods and services neces- 
sary to render a handicapped individual 
employable; 

“(H) services to the families of handi- 
capped individuals when such services will 
contribute substantially to the rehabilita- 
tion of such individuals.” 

(b) Subsection (c) of section 11 such Act 
is amended to read as follows: 

“(c) The term ‘rehabilitation facility’ 
means a facility which is operated for the 
primary purpose of providing vocational re- 
habilitation services to, or gainful employ- 
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ment for, handicapped individuals, or for 
providing evaluation and work adjustment 
services for disadvantaged individuals, and 
which provides singly or in combination one 
or more of the following services for handi- 
capped individuals: (1) Comprehensive re- 
habilitation services which shall include, 
under one management, medical, psychologi- 
cal, social, and vocational services, (2) test- 
ing, fitting, or training in the use of pros- 
thetic and orthotic devices, (3) prevoca- 
tional conditioning or recreational therapy, 
(4) physical and occupational therapy, (5) 
speech and hearing pathology, (6) psycho- 
logical and social services, (7) evaluation, 
(8) personal and work adjustment, (9) voca- 
tional training (in combination with other 
rehabilitation services), (10) evaluation or 
control of special disabilities, and (11) ex- 
tended employment for the severely handi- 
capped who cannot be readily absorbed in 
the competitive labor market; but all medical 
and related health services must be pre- 
scribed by, or under the formal supervision 
of, persons licensed to practice medicine or 
surgery in the State.” 

(c) Subsection (d) of section 11 of such 
Act is repealed. 

(d) Subsection (e) of section 11 of such 
Act is amended by striking out “or a work- 
shop” and “and a workshop, respectively,” 
and by striking out “101(6) of the Internal 
Revenue Code“ and inserting in lieu thereof 
“501(c) (3) of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954. 

(e) Subsection (f) of section 11 of such 
Act is amended to read as follows: 

“(f) Establishment of a rehabilitation fa- 
cility means (1) the expansion, remodeling, 
or alteration of existing buildings necessary 
to adapt thein to rehabilitation facility pur- 
poses or to increase their effectiveness for 
such purposes (subject, however, to such 
limitations as the Secretary may, by regula- 
tion, prescribe in order to prevent impair- 
ment of the objectives of, or duplication of, 
other Federal laws providing Federal assist- 
ance in the construction of such facilities), 
(2) initial equipment of such buildings and 
of buildings constructed with payments made 
under section 2, and (3) the initial staffing 
thereof (for a period not to exceed four 
years and three months) .” 

(f) Subsection (1) of section 11 of such 
Act is amended by inserting before the pe- 
riod at the end thereof the following: “for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1969, and 80 
per centum for each succeeding fiscal year; 
except that with respect to payments pur- 
suant to section 2(b) to any State which 
are used to meet the costs of construction 
of rehabilitation facilities (as provided in 
section 11(a) (8) (2) (E)) in such State, the 
Federal share shall be, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1969, and for each subse- 
quent fiscal year, the percentage determined 
in accordance with the provisions of section 
12(c) applicable with respect to that State”. 

(g) Subsection (g) of section 11 of such 
Act is amended by inserting before the pe- 
riod the following: ; and, for purposes of 
sections 4, 7, 12, and 13 only of this Act, 
American Samoa and the Trust Territory of 
the Pacific Islands, and for such purposes the 
appropriate State agency designated as pro- 
vided in section 50a) (1) shall be the Gover- 
nor of American Samoa or the High Commis- 
sioner of the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands, as the case may be”. 

(h) (1) Section 11(h) (2) of the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Act is amended by striking 
out “August 31” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“September 30“, and by striking out: 
Provided” and all that follows down through 
“1957”. 

(2) Section 11(h)(3) of such Act is re- 
pealed. 

(3) Section 11(h) (4) of such Act is redes- 
ignated section 11(h)(3) and is amended 
by striking out “and subsection (1) “. 

(1) Section 11(j) of the Vocational Re- 
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habilitation Act is amended by adding at the 
end thereof before the period the following: 
“by October 1 of the year preceding the fiscal 
year for which funds are appropriated pursu- 
ant to authorization provided for in section 
1 

(j) Section 11 of such Act is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: 

“(1) Except where used in sections 12 and 
17, the term ‘construction’ means the con- 
struction of new buildings and the acquisi- 
tion of existing buildings, and the term ‘cost 
of construction’ includes architects’ fees and 
acquisition of land in connection with con- 
struction, but does not include the cost of 
off-site improvements.” 


REHABILITATION FACILITIES CONSTRUCTION AND 
STAFFING 


Sec. 11. (a)(1) The center heading of sec- 
tion 12 of the Vocational Rehabilitation Act 
is amended to read as follows: 


“GRANTS FOR CONSTRUCTION AND STAFFING OF 
REHABILITATION FACILITIES” 


(2) Section 12 of such Act is amended (A) 
by striking out “workshop or” and “work- 
shops and” wherever such terms appear, (B) 
by striking out “, as the case may be” at the 
end of subsection (b) (1), and (C) by striking 
out “workshop” where it appears in paragraph 
(3) of the last subsection and inserting in 
lieu thereof “rehabilitation facility which is 
primarily a workshop”. 

(b) Subsection (1) of section 12 of such Act 
is amended (1) by inserting after “June 30, 
1968” the following: “$10,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1969, $20,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1970, $30,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1971, and 
$40,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1972“, and (2) by striking out 1970“ 
and inserting in lieu thereof 1974“. 


REHABILITATION FACILITIES IMPROVEMENT 


Sec. 12. (a) The center heading of section 
13 of the Vocational Rehabilitation Act is 
amended to read “REHABILITATION FACILITY 
IMPROVEMENT”. 

(b) Subsection (a) of such section is 
amended by striking out “workshops and” in 
paragraph (1), and by striking out “work- 
shops or” both times it appears in paragraph 
(3). 

(e) Subsection (b) of such section is 
amended by striking out Workshop“ where 
it appears in the center heading and insert- 
ing “Rehabilitation Facility”, and by amend- 
ing paragraph (1) thereof to read as follows: 

wat ed fa The Secretary is authorized to 

make grants to public or other nonprofit re- 
habilitation facilities to pay part of the cost 
of projects to analyze, improve and increase 
their professional services to the handicapped, 
their business management, or any part of 
their operations affecting their capacity to 
provide employment and services for the 
handicapped.” 

(d) Subsection (c) of such section is 
amended (1) by striking ‘Workshops’ 
where it appears in the center heading and 
inserting “Rehabilitation Facility’, (2) by 
striking out “workshops” in paragraph (1) 
and inserting “rehabilitation facilities”, and 
(3) by striking out “section 5 of the Ad- 
ministrative Expense Act of 1946 (5 U.S.C. 
73b-2)” and inserting in lieu thereof “sec- 
tion 5703 of title 5, United States Code.”, 

(e) Subsection (d) of such section is 
amended by inserting after “subsection (a)“ 
in paragraph (2) the following: “for a re- 
habilitation facility which is a workshop”, 
and by striking out in paragraph (4) “sec- 
tion 5 of the Administrative Expense Act of 
1946 (5 U.S.C. 73b-2)” and inserting in lieu 
So “section 5703 of title 5, United States 

e”. 

(f) Subsection (e) of such section is 
amended by striking out “workshop or“. 

(g) Subsection (f) of such section is 
amended by striking out “and subsection 
(b)” and inserting in lieu thereof “, sub- 
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section (b), and subsection (e)“, and by 
inserting after “June 30, 1968” the follow- 
ing: “$10,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30; 1969, $20,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1970, $30,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1971, and $40,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1972”, 


VOCATIONAL EVALUATION AND WORK 
ADJUSTMENT 


Sec. 13. The Vocational Rehabilitation Act 
is amended (1) by striking out sections 15 
and 16, (2) by redesignating sections 17, 18, 
and 19 as sections 16, 17, and 18, respectively, 
and (3) by inserting after section 14 the fol- 
lowing new section: 


“VOCATIONAL EVALUATION AND WORK ADJUST- 
MENT PROGRAM 

“Sec. 15. (a) (1) For each fiscal year each 
State shall be entitled to an allotment of an 
amount bearing the same ratio to the amount 
authorized to be appropriated by paragraph 
(2) of this subsection for meeting the costs 
described in paragraph (3) of this subsection, 
as the product of (A) the population of 
the State, and (B) its allotment percentage 
(as defined in section 11(h)) bears to the 
sum of the corresponding products for all the 
States. The allotment to any State under the 
preceding sentence for any fiscal year which 
is less than $50,000 (or such amount as may 
be specified as a minimum allotment in the 
Act appropriating sums for such year) shall 
be increased to that amount, the total of 
the increases thereby required being derived 
by proportionately reducing the allotments 
to each of the remaining States under the 
preceding sentence, but with such adjust- 
ments as may be necessary to prevent the 
allotment of any of such remaining States 
from being thereby reduced to less than that 
amount. 

“(2) There is authorized to be appropriated 
for carrying out this section $50,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1969, $75,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1970, $100,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1971, and for each succeeding fiscal 
year only such sums may be appropriated as 
the Congress may hereafter authorize by law. 

“(3) The Secretary shall pay to each State 
an amount equal to 90 per centum of the 
cost of evaluation and work adjustment serv- 
ices furnished to disadvantaged persons un- 
der a plan of such State approved under 
subsection (d), including the cost of any 
evaluation and work adjustment services 
furnished by the designated State vocational 
rehabilitation agency or agencies for other 
agencies providing services to disadvantaged 
individuals under another evaluation pro- 
gram of the State, except that the total of 
such payments to such State for such fiscal 
year may not exceed its allotment under 
paragraph (1) for such year. The cost of 
evaluation and work adjustment services 
shall not include any amounts paid by an- 
other public or private agency for the pro- 
vision of evaluation or work adjustment 
services. 

“(4) ‘Evaluation and work adjustment 
services’ include, as appropriate in each case, 
such services as— 

“(A) a preliminary diagnostic study to 
determine that the individual is disadvan- 
taged, has an employment handicap, and 
that services are needed; 

“(B) a thorough diagnostic study consist- 
ing of a comprehensive evaluation of per- 
tinent medical, psychological, vocational, 
educational, cultural, social, and environ- 
mental factors which bear on the individual’s 
handicap to employment and rehabilitation 
potential including, to the degree needed, an 
evaluation of the individual’s personality, in- 
telligence level, educational achievements, 
work experience, vocational aptitudes and 
interests, personal and social adjustments, 
employment opportunities, and other per- 
tinent data helpful in determining the na- 
ture and scope of services needed; 
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“(C) services to appraise the individual’s 
patterns of work behavior and ability to 
acquire occupational skills, and to develop 
work attitudes, work habits, work tolerance, 
and social and behavior patterns suitable 
for successful job performance, including the 
utilization of work, simulated or real, to 
assess and develop the individual's capacities 
to perform adequately in a work environ- 
ment; 

“(D) any other goods or services provided 
to a disadvantaged individual, determined 
(in accordance with regulations of the Sec- 
retary) to be necessary for, and which are 
provided for the purpose of, ascertaining the 
nature of the handicap to employment and 
whether it may reasonably be expected the 
individual can benefit from vocational reha- 
bilitation services or other services available 
to disadvantaged individuals; 

“(E) outreach, referral, and advocacy; and 

“(F) the administration of these evalua- 
tion and work adjustment services. 


As used in this section, the term ‘disadvan- 
taged individuals’ means (i) handicapped in- 
dividuals as defined in section 11(b) of this 
Act, (il) individuals disadvantaged by rea- 
son of their youth or advanced age, low edu- 
cational attainments, ethnic or cultural fac- 
tors, prison or delinquency records, or other 
conditions which constitute a barrier to em- 
ployment, and (iii) other members of their 
families when the provision of vocational re- 
habilitation services to family members is 
necessary for the rehabilitation of an individ- 
ual described in clause (i) or (ii). 

“(b) No payment may be made from an 
allotment under this section with respect to 
any cost with respect to which any payment 
is made under any other section of this Act. 

“(c) The Secretary shall approve a State 
evaluation and work adjustment plan which: 

“(1) Designates as the State evaluation 
and work adjustment agency the same agen- 
cy designated under section 5(a) of this Act 
(other than the State blind commission or 
other agency providing assistance or services 
to the adult blind). 

“(2) Provides for financial participation by 
the State, which may include non-Federal 
funds donated to the State. 

(3) Shows the plan, policies, and methods 
to be followed in providing services under the 
State evaluation and work adjustment plan 
and in its administration and supervision, 
and, in case evaluation and work adjustment 
services cannot be provided all disadvantaged 
individuals who apply for such services, 
shows the order to be followed in selecting 
those to whom evaluation and work adjust- 
ment services will be provided. 

“(4) Provides such methods of administra- 
tion, other than methods relating to the 
establishment and maintenance of personnel 
standards, as are found by the Secretary to 
be necessary for the proper and efficient ad- 
ministration of the plan. 

“(5) Contains provisions relating to the 
establishment and maintenance of personnel 
standards and the establishment and mainte- 
nance of minimum standards governing the 
facilities and personnel utilized in the pro- 
vision of evaluation and work adjustment 
services consistent with the provisions of 
the State plan for vocational rehabilitation 
services. 

(6) Provides that evaluation and work 
adjustment services will be provided without 
regard to whether or not the disadvantaged 
individual is in financial need, except to the 
extent provided for under paragraph (3). 

“(7) Provides that the State agency will 
make such reports, in such form and con- 
taining such information, as the Secretary 
may from time to time reasonably require to 
carry out his functions under this section, 
and comply with such provisions as he may 
from time to time find necessary to assure 
the correctness and verification of such re- 
ports. 

“(8) Provides for cooperation by the State 
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agency with other public and private agen- 
cies concerned with disadvantaged individu- 
als and joint undertakings to further the 
effectiveness of evaluation and work adjust- 
ment services for such individuals. 

„d) The Secretary shall discontinue pay- 
ments under this section in the same manner 
and on the same basis as he is required by 
section 5(c) to discontinue payments under 
sections 2 and 3, and judicial review of such 
action shall be had in the same manner as 
is provided in section 5(d) for similar action 
taken by him under section 5(c). 

“(e) Payments under this section may be 
made (after necessary adjustments on ac- 
count of previously made overpayments or 
underpayments) in advance or by way of re- 
imbursement, and in such installment and 
on such conditions, as the Secretary may 
determine.” 

PRESIDENT'S COMMITTEE ON EMPLOYMENT OF 
THE HANDICAPPED 

Sec. 14. The joint resolution entitled 
“Joint resolution authorizing an appropria- 
tion for the work of the President's Commit- 
tee on National Employ the Physically Handi- 
capped Week”, approved July 11, 1949, as 
amended (63 Stat. 409), is amended (1) by 
striking out the word “physically” wherever 
it appears, and (2) by striking out “not to 
exceed the sum of $500,000” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “such sums as may be required”. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Speaker, I 
demand a second. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, a second will be considered as 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman from Kentucky [Mr. PERKINS] 
will be recognized for 20 minutes and the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Rer] 
will be recognized for 20 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. PERKINS]. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, the ef- 
fective provision of vocational rehabili- 
tation services to the disabled of this Na- 
tion is of deep interest to every Member 
of the House. Since coming to Congress, 
I have had a continuing interest in this 
program. 

I remember when the United Mine 
Workers welfare and retirement fund 
began its program for the rehabilitation 
of disabled coal miners. I am told that 
there were more disabled miners in my 
congressional district than any other in 
this country. This program not only re- 
habilitated many of the Nation’s most 
severely disabled people, but greatly in- 
fluenced rehabilitation everywhere by 
demonstrating that the most severely 
handicapped people could actually 
achieve rehabilitation. 

The development of a strong and ef- 
fective Federal-State program of re- 
habilitation services coincides with the 
tenure of Mary Switzer, first, for 17 years 
as Commissioner of the Vocational Re- 
habilitation Administration, and pres- 
ently as Administrator of the Social and 
Rehabilitation Services Agency. 

During this period, the Congress has 
on numerous occasions overwhelmingly 
approved legislation to strengthen and 
expand rehabilitation programs. Our en- 
thusiastic and, on frequent occasion 
unanimous, approval of legislation in this 
area is largely due to Miss Switzer’s effi- 
cient administration of programs. In the 
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past, the Congress has responded rather 
generously in the confidence that Miss 
Switzer would implement congressional 
decisions in a manner which fully reflects 
congressional intent and in a manner 
which effectively reaches and serves the 
disabled and handicapped people of the 
Nation. 

Miss Switzer has been ably assisted 
in the task of administering the voca- 
tional rehabilitation program by Mr. 
Joseph Hunt, who is presently Commis- 
sioner of the Rehabilitation Services 
Administration. On behalf of the com- 
mittee, I wish to extend appreciation to 
both Miss Switzer and Mr. Hunt for 
their helpful cooperation in connection 
with H.R. 16819. 

As I have mentioned, the vocational 
rehabilitation program is essentially a 
Federal-State program. I doubt if one 
can find a better example of a successful 
Federal-State cooperative effort than the 
vocational rehabilitation program. 

I have had the opportunity to become 
familiar with the work of the Kentucky 
State Vocational Rehabilitation Agency, 
headed by Mr. Ben Coffman, and with 
the work of many of the rehabilitation 
centers and workshops in the State. I 
have been impressed by the dedication 
of rehabilitation people to the restora- 
tion of the handicapped and with the 
aggressive and progressive approach that 
they are making to help handicapped 
people achieve an equality of oppor- 
tunity. 

I am proud of the results that have 
been attained by the Kentucky State 
Vocational Rehabilitation Agency; 4,810 
handicapped people were rehabilitated 
in Kentucky in fiscal year 1967. Ken- 
tucky, in fact, rates sixth in the Nation 
in the numbers of handicapped individ- 
uals rehabilitated for 100,000 population. 
On the other hand, it is distressing to me 
to realize that Kentucky has a very high 
relative rate of disability, so far as this 
can be ascertained. I know that the 
needs in my own district are very great. 

I have been impressed with the way 
the State vocational rehabilitation agen- 
cy in Kentucky works with other orga- 
nizations on joint activity programs. 
Among the cooperative programs under- 
way in Kentucky are those with the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky Medical Center, the 
Department of Mental Health, the Ken- 
tucky Department of Child Welfare, the 
correctional institutions, and with nu- 
merous school systems. Through these 
cooperative arrangements, rehabilitation 
is being introduced into the institutions 
of the State, and very wholesome re- 
sults are being accomplished. It is this 
outgoing spirit on the part of the voca- 
tional rehabilitation agency that offers 
so much promise that it can make an 
increasingly important contribution to 
the total efforts of our society to bring 
about an equality of opportunity among 
its citizens. Cooperation and coordina- 
tion must be key words in the future. 

A major share of the credit for this 
legislation should be given to the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey [Mr. DANIELS], 
chairman of the Select Education Sub- 
committee. His prompt and efficient 
handling of the bill has made it possible 
to report in less than 6 weeks after its in- 
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troduction. It has been a pleasure to 
work with him and other members of 
the subcommittee in developing H.R. 
16819. It is truly a bipartisan measure, 
reported unanimously by both subcom- 
mittee and full committee. 

The chairman of the subcommittee 
will provide the House with a detailed 
explanation of the bill. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to describe only a few of its 
major provisions. 

Under the bill appropriation authority 
for section 2, the basic grant-in-aid pro- 
gram for the States, is extended through 
1972 with $700 million authorized for fis- 
cal year 1971 and $800 million for fiscal 
year 1972. Under existing legislation, 
$500 million is authorized for fiscal year 
1969 and $600 million for fiscal year 1970 
to carry out the section 2 program. 

The program of grants to the States 
for innovation of vocational rehabilita- 
tion services carried on under section 3 
is extended with authorizations of $3,- 
200,000 for fiscal year 1969, $6 million for 
fiscal year 1970, $10 million for fiscal year 
1971, and $15 million for fiscal year 1972. 
The section 4 program for special proj- 
ects is also extended through fiscal year 
1972, with an authorization of $80 million 
in fiscal year 1969, $115 million in fiscal 
year 1970, $140 million in fiscal year 1971, 
and $165 million in fiscal year 1972. The 
section 12 program providing funds for 
the construction, equipping, and staffing 
of rehabilitation facilities is extended 
through fiscal year 1972, as is the sec- 
tion 13 program providing for the im- 
provement of rehabilitation facilities. 

A minimum allotment of $1 million to 
States under section 2 and reallotment 
of funds to the States for innovation of 
vocational rehabilitation services are 
provided. 

Authority for grants to provide new 
career opportunities for handicapped in- 
dividuals is proposed. 

The definition of rehabilitation serv- 
ices is broadened and updated to include 
followup services, services to families, 
new construction, and new employment 
opportunities for the handicapped. 

Very importantly, the Federal share 
of the Federal-State program is in- 
creased from the current 75 to 80 per- 
cent. 

A new program of providing for voca- 
tional evaluation and work adjustment 
is proposed, to serve not only handi- 
capped individuals as now defined, but 
other individuals disadvantaged by rea- 
son of either advanced age or other con- 
ditions which constitute a barrier to em- 
ployment. 

Under the bill certain rehabilitation 
services will be extended for the first 
time to handicapped persons in Amer- 
ican Samoa and the trust territories. 

Finally, States will be permitted to use 
10 percent of their section 2 money for 
new construction of rehabilitation facil- 
ities. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, because it 
expresses so well my own feelings, I want 
to quote a paragraph from the testimony 
of Dr. Morris Brand, medical director of 
the Sidney Hillman Health Center of 
New York City, taken from the testimony 
he presented to the committee during its 
hearings on the rehabilitation legisla- 
tion. 
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In spite of great progress in legislation, 
rehabilitation techniques, and public aware- 
ness and support, the major portion of a 
dificult job of rehabilitating the handi- 
capped still remains. Individuals who in 
earlier years would have had brief life ex- 
pectancies are now living into old age with 
chronic disabling and handicapping condi- 
tions. New hazards and changing technology 
are also contributing to the increase in the 
instance of disability. While rehabilitation 
programs are expanded in hopes of restoring 
the handicapped to useful employment, med- 
ical science is expanding the number of 
handicapped by prolonging human life, and 
changing technology is adding new barriers 
to their employment. 


Mr. Speaker, enactment of H.R. 16819 
will not only continue but greatly 
strengthen our national effort to elim- 
inate barriers to the employment of 
handicapped and disabled Americans. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PERKINS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. It is true, I would ask the 
distinguished Chairman, that we are in- 
creasing the authorization $100 million 
per year for the next 3 years, or through 
the end of the fiscal year 1972? 

Mr. PERKINS. For section 2, the pro- 
gram of basic grants to the States, there 
is a $100,000,000 increase proposed for 
fiscal year 1971; that is, $100,000,000 
more than the $600,000,000 presently 
authorized for fiscal year 1970. For fiscal 
year 1972, an additional $100,000,000 is 
authorized so that in fiscal year 1972 
$800,000,000 is authorized for section 2. 
The bill proposes for fiscal year 1969 an 
authorization of $153,200,000 in new au- 
thority. When added to the $500,000,000 
already authorized, the total authoriza- 
tion for programs carried on under the 
act in fiscal year 1969 is $653,200,000. For 
fiscal year 1970, $236,000,000 in new au- 
thority is proposed. For fiscal year 1970, 
$600,000,000 is already authorized so that 
there is a total authorization for fiscal 
year 1970 of $836,000,000, 

For fiscal year 1971, the bill proposes a 
total authorization of $1,010,000,000 and 
for fiscal year 1972, $1,060,000,000. The 
legislation therefore provides for over $2 
billion in authorizations. However, I wish 
to point out that the $2 billion would be 
expended over a 4-year period. 

Mr. HALL. Mr Speaker, I appreciate 
the gentleman’s candor. I have read the 
report. I speak as one who has not only 
been in favor of this bill since I have been 
in the Congress during the past 8 years, 
but also during the previous 9⁄2 years 
when I served as medical referee for one 
of the district rehabilitation centers. I 
wonder if the distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on Education and Labor 
could explain: First, why we authorize 
roughly 35 percent more than is budgeted 
or appropriated for each year; and sec- 
ond, why he feels an additional $100 mil- 
lion a year needs to be authorized in a 
time of economy and austerity? 

Mr. PERKINS. I think the distin- 
guished gentleman will agree with me 
that we are presently not spending 
enough in the field of vocational 
rehabilitation. 

I know in my area much more needs to 
be done. We do not have adequate 
rehabilitation facilities. We took the ad- 
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vice of the best experts in the country in 
establishing authorization figures in the 
bill. 

For the current year $500 million is 
already authorized for section 2. We 
established that figure a couple of years 
ago. But there is only $345 million in the 
budget for section 2 of the act. 

The increasing authorization will as- 
sure an orderly development of the pro- 
gram and a steady increase in the num- 
ber of individuals served and rehabili- 
tated. Since States do not appropriate 
enough money to match all of the Federal 
money allotted to them under this sec- 
tion, the actual appropriation, as is the 
case this year, will be considerably less 
than the total sum authorized. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I appreciate 
the distinguished chairman’s reply and 
explanation. I agree this is one of our 
Federal programs that has worked hand- 
in-glove with the various States of the 
Union. 

I take it from the gentleman’s answer 
that much of the additional funding is 
for brick and mortar in addition to re- 
habilitation services. 

Mr. PERKINS. Funds are provided 
under section 12 for the construction of 
rehabilitation facilities. In fiscal year 
1970, $20 million is authorized, in fiscal 
year 1971, $30 million, and in fiscal year 
1972, $40 million would be authorized. 
Also under amendments proposed in this 
legislation, a State may use some of its 
section 2 money, no more than 10 per- 
cent, for construction of new rehabilita- 
tion facilities. I should point out also 
that the vocational evaluation and work 
adjustment program accounts for a con- 
siderable amount of the increase in au- 
thorizations. In fiscal year 1970, $75 mil- 
lion is proposed for the program, and in 
fiscal year 1971, $100 million. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the 
distinguished gentleman from New Jer- 
sey [Mr. DANIELS], the author of the bill. 

Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, I urge all 
the Members of this House to support 
H.R. 16819, the Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Amendments of 1968. 

Twenty-four members of the House 
Education and Labor Committee joined 
me in the introduction of H.R. 16819. I 
have had splendid support from all the 
members of the committee. I am particu- 
larly thankful for the help and coopera- 
tion of our chairman, Mr. PERKINS. I 
also wish to express my thanks for the 
cooperation and assistance of the rank- 
ing minority member of the Select Sub- 
committee on Education, Mr. REID of 
New York, Congressman STEIGER of Wis- 
consin, a member of the subcommittee, 
and Congressman SCHEUER of New York. 

The bill was reported unanimously by 
both the Select Subcommittee on Educa- 
tion and by the full committee. 

It is with great satisfaction that I 
present the bill to this House, for I feel it 
is one of the most constructive measures 
that will be considered this session. 

The State-Federal program of reha- 
bilitation already has a fine history of ac- 
complishment. The number of rehabilita- 
tions for the 1968 fiscal year is expected 
to exceed 200,000. Former Secretary 
Gardner is the authority for the state- 
ment that for every $1,000 spent on the 
vocational rehabilitation of disabled peo- 
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ple there is a resulting increase of $35,000 
in the lifetime earnings of the reha- 
bilitated individual. It is most significant 
that the 154,000 persons rehabilitated in 
1966, the last year for which we have 
complete records, will result in $5.2 bil- 
lion in additional lifetime earnings, and 
that the total cost of rehabilitation of 
these individuals was less than 3 percent 
of this amount. What rehabilitation serv- 
ices have meant in terms of human 
values is impossible for us to calculate. 

Four days of hearings were conducted 
by the Select Education Subcommittee. 
The witnesses included representatives of 
all the national organizations most di- 
rectly concerned with rehabilitation and 
closely related matters and many indi- 
viduals who testified on the basis of their 
personal knowledge of the values of voca- 
tional rehabilitation and of the needs of 
handicapped people. 

For the last 48 years, the union of State 
and Federal effort has meant the differ- 
ence between despair and success for 
vast numbers of our Americans who are 
handicapped. 

The bill would extend appropriation 
authority for the basic grant-in-aid pro- 
gram, for innovation project and other 
special project grants, and for grants to 
rehabilitation facilities through fiscal 
year 1972. This extension is necessary to 
allow orderly planning on the State and 
local level. 

Greater flexibility is given to States in 
a new provision to allow new construc- 
tion of facilities from section 2, general 
program support funds. Under present 
law, such funds may be used only for ex- 
pansion and alteration of existing build- 
ings. A limitation of 10 percent of a 
State’s allotment is placed on new con- 
struction, and a “maintenance of effort” 
provision is included to assure that other 
services are not diminished. Standards 
for construction, as well as matching 
rates will be consistent with those pro- 
vided under section 12 of the act, grants 
to rehabilitation facilities and workshops. 

The Laird amendment, now existing 
in appropriation language, is made part 
of the act and authorizes the use of vol- 
untary funds for construction and ex- 
pansion of a public or nonprofit rehabili- 
tation facility. 

The definition of “rehabilitation serv- 
ices” has been broadened to include, first, 
follow-up services to maintain handi- 
capped people in employment; second, 
services to family members when such 
services contribute substantially to the 
rehabilitation of the handicapped indi- 
vidual; third, other facilities, equipment, 
and servees which contribute to the re- 
habilitation of a group of individuals but 
which are not related directly to the re- 
habilitation plan of any one identified 
handicapped person; fourth, new con- 
struction—previously mentioned—and 
fifth, services to develop new career op- 
portunities for handicapped people in ap- 
propriate service employment such as 
health, welfare, rehabilitation, and law 
enforcement. 

Another provision waives the sole 
agency and statewideness requirements. 
This would allow vocational rehabilita- 
tion agencies greater flexibility to share 
funding and administrative responsibil- 
ity with other agencies. This authority 
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will make it easier to work with welfare 
agencies, manpower agencies, and others 
to develop projects for handicapped 
people for whom they share responsi- 
bility or can jointly contribute to effec- 
tive program operations. 

A new State plan requirement is the 
carrying on of comprehensive statewide 
planning as a part of the regular State 
vocational rehabilitation program, 

H.R. 16819 increases the Federal 
matching rate from 75 percent to 80 
percent, effective fiscal year 1970, for the 
basic grant-in-aid program under sec- 
tion 2. This change in the Federal share 
is made in order to become more consist- 
ent with related programs and to aid in 
expanding the program. Authority is 
given also to reallot the amounts dis- 
tributed to States for innovation project 
grants under section 3 on the basis of 
heed and program performance. 

Two new special projects are initiated. 
One will authorize contracts with busi- 
ness, industry, and commerce to place 
handicapped persons in competitive work 
situations. This is an extension of the 
workshop principle. The other program 
provides for new career opportunities in 
order to provide appropriate personnel in 
programs serving the handicapped, and 
also to provide new career opportunities 
for handicapped people in the govern- 
mental and other fields of public service 
such as rehabilitation, health, welfare, 
public safety, and law enforcement. 

Provision is made to permit the use of 
up to $1 million of sections 2, 3, and 4 
appropriations for evaluation of the vo- 
cation rehabilitation programs. 

One of the most important provisions 
of this legislation is a new program of 
vocational evaluation and work adjust- 
ment services to handicapped and other 
disadvantaged individuals. This will al- 
low the deployment of the important 
evaluation process to groups beyond the 
present definition of physical or mental 
handicap. Rehabilitation facilities will be 
used extensively. The unique vocational 
rehabilitation resources can be, through 
this new authority, joined more effec- 
tively with other agencies in cooperative 
programs. The evaluation process will lay 
the groundwork for regular rehabilita- 
tion services to those found eligible, and 
provide vital diagnostic and vocational 
guidance information to other disadvan- 
taged persons so that they may better 
improve themselves and receive services 
by referral to other appropriate agencies 
and community resources. 

The terms “rehabilitation facilities and 
workshops” are redefined into the one 
inclusive term, “rehabilitation facilities.” 
Initial staffing assistance is extended to 
cover 4 years and 3 months in place of 
the present limitation of 1 year, and is 
extended to all rehabilitation facilities, 
as well as to new construction. 

The programs under sections 4, 7, 12, 
and 13 of the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Act are extended to trust territories and 
American Samoa. Provision is made to 
provide a minimum allotment of $1 mil- 
lion for each State under the section 2 
allotment provision. Finally, the bill re- 
moves the present limitation on appro- 
priation authorization for the work of 
the President's Committee on Employ- 
ment of the Handicapped. 
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Mr. Speaker, we have designed this bill 
to improve a humanitarian and econom- 
ically sound program. The provisions 
provide for more flexibility; they lend 
themselves to increased efforts against 
poverty, toward multiagency cooperative 
operations. They generally serve to ex- 
pand services to handicapped people. 
Staff development, program development, 
and job development are each built in, 
as well as provisions for increasing the 
base of facilities resources. 

I feel confident that this legislation 
will make a tremendous contribution to 
the Nation’s welfare. I trust that this 
body will join me in support of this 
proposal. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself such time as I may 
consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in strong support 
of H.R. 16819, the Vocational Rehabili- 
tation Amendments of 1968. 

This is a bipartisan bill enjoying the 
support of some 25 Members on both 
sides of the aisle. 

I would particularly like to thank the 
chairman of the subcommittee, the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey [Mr. DANIELS], 
for his diligence and thoughtfulness both 
in the hearings and the introduction and 
reporting of the bill. The gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. STEIGER] has played a 
valuable role throughout and has been 
helpful in the development of amend- 
ments. The same can be said for the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. ScHERLE]. 

Also, Mr. Speaker, I should like to call 
the attention of the House to the initia- 
tive of the gentleman from Alaska [Mr. 
Pot.ock] in drafting an amendment that 
provides for minimum allotments for 
small States such as Alaska, Delaware, 
Wyoming, and Nevada. 

The legislation also contains an 
amendment by the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Latrp] which in the past has 
been a part of the appropriations lan- 
guage and now has been incorporated in 
this bill. This allows the use of voluntary 
funds for construction as well as for the 
establishment of rehabilitation facilities. 

Lastly, I think it is important to note 
and to register here today the very able 
leadership that Mary Switzer as the Ad- 
ministrator has given this vital and all- 
important program as the Administrator 
of the Social and Rehabilitation Service 
of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 

I concur in the remarks of our chair- 
man with regard to the main details of 
the bill and will not try to elaborate 
thereon. 

Mr. Speaker, the funds authorized and 
the programs extended and enlarged in 
this bill can help some of the 3.7 million 
handicapped Americans to lead produc- 
tive, useful lives in their communities. 
Too often handicapped persons feel they 
are considered second-class citizens while 
in fact the personal qualities of courage, 
determination, and perseverance that 
they have developed in the course of 
living with their handicap can be of 
inestimable value both to private and 
public organizations. Given a chance, 
handicapped Americans can be some of 
our most sensitive, thoughtful, and hard- 
working citizens. 

The funds provided for in this legis- 
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lation and, through them, the programs 
established by the States for basic sup- 
port, special projects, workshop and re- 
habilitation facilities, construction and 
improvement are necessary steps toward 
this end. 

In the fiscal year 1967 over 183,000 dis- 
abled persons were restored to more pro- 
ductive lives, about 12.5 percent more 
than in the preceding year. In this fiscal 
year it is estimated that more than 200,- 
000 handicapped Americans will be re- 
habilitated. In addition—and I would 
call the attention of the Members of the 
House particularly to this—this year’s 
amendment adds a new section entitled 
“Vocational Evaluation and Work Ad- 
justment,” which will extend certain of 
the existing programs to individuals who 
are “disadvantaged by reason of age, low 
educational attainment, ethnic or cul- 
tural factors, prison or delinquency rec- 
ords, or other conditions which constitute 
a barrier to employment.” 

Now, more than ever before, in the 
light of the Riot Commission report, it is 
essential that vocational rehabilitation 
services, while continuing to focus prin- 
cipally on the physically handicapped, 
also become involved in assisting handi- 
capped ghetto dwellers and the rural 
poor. 

In a letter of April 23, Miss Switzler 
wrote to me that the ghetto and the 
rural poor “should be able to look to the 
rehabilitation program as one of the re- 
sources available to them and ready to 
serve whenever possible. This includes 
the full range of vocational rehabilita- 
tion services to disabled ghetto and im- 
poverished rural people, and evaluation 
and work adjustment services to all such 
persons.” 

Mr. Speaker, I should like to clarify 
one point concerning the need for in- 
creased authorizations especially under 
section 2—grants to the States—of the 
bill. Allotments are made to the States 
based on the authorizations, thus ena- 
bling the States to know several years in 
advance of their budget and planning 
cycles the approximate funds they can 
count on for the next 2 years. “With- 
out the indications by the Congress of 
the value of the vocational rehabilitation 
program,” Adrian Levy, assistant com- 
missioner for vocational rehabilitation of 
the State of New York, has written, “and 
its intent to strengthen and support re- 
habilitation efforts for the reasonable fu- 
ture, as represented by the legislative au- 
thorizations, we in the State cannot make 
realistic plans for the next few years and 
it will be more difficult to obtain neces- 
sary and desirable State support for im- 
proved programs.” 

The authorizations in the bill are in 
the amount of $700 million for fiscal year 
1971 and $800 million for fiscal year 1972. 
Miss Switzer has said that to fail to 
increase the authorizations to these 
levels—from $400 million in fiscal year 
1968, $500 million in fiscal year 1969 and 
$600 million in fiscal year 1970—‘would 
be most disturbing to the States and, I 
feel, would bring about a leveling off of 
support just as the States are gaining 
momentum and establishing goals and 
plans to make vocational rehabilitation 
services available to all handicapped in- 
dividuals. This could be tragic, indeed.” 
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The bill makes a number of technical 
amendments and I would like to high- 
light a few that I believe are of especial 
importance to the future of vocational 
rehabilitation programs. These include: 
First, authority to use up to 10 percent 
of a State’s allotment under section 2 
for construction of rehabilitation facili- 
ties and workshops, as well as for ex- 
pansion as is presently allowed; second, 
authority for the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to enter into 
contracts with business and industry to 
place handicapped persons for training 
on an individual basis; and third, a re- 
definition of certain terms including 
broadening of the meaning of followup 
services and extension of family services. 

This bill, I believe, represents a dis- 
tinct service in the national interest and 
I hope it will enjoy broad support here 
on the floor of the House by all the 
Members of Congress in order to help 
the 3.7 million physically handicapped 
people in the United States. 

Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REID of New York. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
congratulate my distinguished colleague, 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
REID], and to congratulate all for the 
fine bipartisan support which has been 
exhibited on behalf of this bill. I wish 
particularly to thank my colleague and 
to congratulate my colleague, the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey, chairman of 
the subcommittee, for the tremendous 
leadership and hard work and the thor- 
ough mastery of this subject that he has 
shown throughout the consideration of 
this legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, under suspension of the 
rules, I rise to support H.R. 16819, the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Amendments 
of 1968. 

This bill provides for a modest and 
reasonable expansion of vocational re- 
habilitation. It is modest in terms of 
the proven contribution of this program 
over the years and the recently increas- 
ing recognition of its good work. 

All available information tells us that 
the vocational rehabilitation program 
has not yet reached its optimum size, and 
we all know that its philosophy and pro- 
cedures are applicable to broad target 
groups of people in need. I see good 
principles reflected in every aspect of the 
program, 

The heart of rehabilitation is its focus 
on the individual. Here we have a dy- 
namic and innovative program which 
never disregards the basic tradition of 
the central position of the individual 
client and the protection of his dignity. 
It is a model for State-Federal partner- 
ship based upon a history of successful 
cooperative efforts. 

The total rehabilitation movement in 
this country is more than a public pro- 
gram. It is a system of efficiently operat- 
ing alliances of public and voluntary or- 
ganizations. 

In making these statements, I am 
aware, of course, that there is room for 
improvement. Our State rehabilitation 
agencies are totally behind rehabilita- 
tion, and they, too, know that we are only 
at the beginning of the road to our goal. 
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The 1968 amendments will help us on 
the way. 

The provision in H.R. 16819 for an 
increase in the Federal share to 80 per- 
cent will serve to expand the general 
program and help to narrow the backlog 
of people needing services. Coupled with 
the waiver of statewideness, and the 
provision for evaluation of all disadvan- 
taged persons, the new financing will 
foster additional coordinated projects 
and programs with other agencies. Re- 
habilitation is a valued partner of any 
effort in helping people to help them- 
selves. All of us are vitally interested in 
coordinated application of Government 
and voluntary programs. Just about 
every Governor has established a coordi- 
nation or planning office. H.R. 16819 will 
give both Federal and State administra- 
tors a broader and more flexible voca- 
tional rehabilitation program. 

The provisions for recruiting, train- 
ing, and establishing career ladders for 
handicapped and other disadvantaged 
people, as well as for nondisadvantaged 
new employees, is very important to the 
mission of vocational rehabilitation, and 
is a significant expansion of the new 
careers program, which I have spon- 
sored for several years in a wide variety 
of legislative programs. Good adminis- 
tration requires staff development and 
full attention to personnel need: at all 
levels of training and professional 
achievement. Encouragement and em- 
phasis is given to the use of indigenous 
aides. These provisions to develop jobs 
in the human services, and to develop 
urgently needed support staff in our re- 
habilitation programs, mesh neatly with 
other new authorities and extension of 
services. Rehabilitation programs will 
become more available to mayors, county 
governments, and the State governments 
in mounting programs against poverty 
in urban and rural areas. 

Our committee is aware of the exten- 
sive and comprehensive planning going 
on at the State and local level involving 
wide citizen participation; and we are 
aware of studies and planning going on 
in the administration, and br compe- 
tent national advisory committees, and 
even studies made for other Government 
agencies. 

The bill we have designed is a signifi- 
cant step toward some of the recommen- 
dations that have emerged and will come 
out of these careful studies. When we 
discuss the issues in rehabilitation in 
committee, when we read similar conclu- 
sions in published reports; and when we 
hear it from Hawaii, Utah, Pennsylvania, 
and Maine, then we know there must be 
broad consensus in various areas as a 
result of common accumulated experi- 
ence in this field. 

The new authority in H.R. 16819 for 
special projects with business, industry, 
and commerce is highly significant and 
timely as the private sector continues to 
increase its involvement and share re- 
sponsibilities in community affairs. 

Mr. Speaker, not only will H.R. 16819 
make a major and balanced advance in 
the humanitarian program of vocational 
rehabilitation, it will also prove to be a 
solid and prudent investment in our 
human resources, an investment which 
guarantees a profitable return to society 
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at large. I urge my colleagues to join me 
in support of this bill. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. PUCINSKI]. 

Mr. PUCINSKEI. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of this legislation and I wish to 
congratulate the chairman of the full 
committee, the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Perkins], and the chairman 
of the subcommittee, the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. DANIELS], for 
bringing this piece of legislation to us. 

I would like to emphasize what the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. REID] 
pointed out, and that is this: This bill is 
landmark legislation. It addresses itself 
to one of the biggest problems of this 
country, the paradox of having available 
jobs on the one hand, and on the other 
hand not having people with which to fill 
these jobs. 

Mr. Speaker, this legislation will pro- 
vide educational benefits, instruction, 
and assistance to people who are not 
only physically handicapped, but indi- 
viduals disadvantaged by reason of 
school dropout, advanced age, low edu- 
cational attainment, ethnic or cultural 
factors, prison or delinquency records, or 
other conditions which constitute a bar- 
rier to employment. 

Mr. Speaker, we have been reading 
about the poor people’s march that is 
now working its way toward Washing- 
ton. I believe it is important to point out 
to these marchers that this legislation 
pending before us anticipates some of 
the pleas that will be made by them 
when they arrive here, and to further 
point out that there is a great deal of 
similar legislation in the pipeline which 
will help meet many of their problems. 

It is my opinion that efforts are being 
made by Congress to meet the problems 
described by the poor people’s march. 
Congress recognizes the problem these 
people complain about, and will exhibit 
to them that this Congress is now work- 
ing in every field of social endeavor to 
improve the lot of these people and im- 
press upon them that our goal is to give 
every American an opportunity to get 
gainful employment. 

Mr. Speaker, I am proud to be a co- 
sponsor of this legislation, because, in 
my opinion, it will do more to get people 
into the mainstream of the American 
economy of this country than, perhaps, 
any other piece of legislation which has 
been pending before us. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. ScHERLE]. 

Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to join with my colleagues in 
sponsoring the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Amendments of 1968. 

The goal of our society is to assist each 
American to advance as far as his ability 
will allow. The goal of our society is to 
help people to help themselves; to pro- 
vide them with dignity and an oppor- 
tunity to become self-sufficient. 

The vocational rehabilitation program 
does this by providing those with mental 
or physical disabilities, job skills which 
can make each a productive member of 
our society. 

The Vocational Rehabilitation Act rep- 
resents an important landmark in the 
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history of Federal-State cooperation. 
Our dedication to helping people help 
themselves began in 1920 when President 
Woodrow Wilson signed the Smith-Fess 
Act into law. 

That first law in this area limited serv- 
ices provided to a physically or mentally 
disabled person to counseling, job train- 
ing, the provision of artificial limbs, and 
job placement. 

With World War II came a major step 
forward with the amendments of 1943 
to the Vocational Rehabilitation Act 
which provided medical, surgical and 
other physical restoration services for 
the mentally ill. 

Legislation was enacted in 1965 to be- 
gin the job of carrying out the recom- 
mendations of the President’s Commis- 
sion on Health, Disease, Cancer, and 
Stroke. The concept of this act is con- 
sistent with the finest American tradi- 
tions. Its results have been heartening. 
In fiscal 1967, for example, more than 
173,000 disabled persons were restored 
to productive lives as a result of assist- 
ance under this act. This represented a 
gain of 1.25 percent over the previous 
year. 

The legislation of 1968 moves our con- 
cern for the disabled forward to an even 
greater degree. It provides for an evalu- 
ation of the program as it exists and 
broadens and updates the definition of 
rehabilitation services to include, first, 
follow-up services; second, services 
which promise to contribute to the re- 
Habilitation of a group of individuals; 
third, service to families; fourth, new 
construction; and, fifth, new employ- 
ment opportunities for the handicapped. 

This legislation increases the Federal 
share in Federal-State programs to 80 
percent, and removes the present limita- 
tion on the amount authorized to be ap- 
propriated for the work of the President’s 
Committee on Employment of the Handi- 
capped. 

Society has not forgotten those who 
desire to be self-supporting citizens but 
who need assistance to accomplish this 
end. This legislation is a commitment to 
provide such help. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
further requests for time. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, I am proud 
to be a cosponsor of this bill. The voca- 
tional rehabilitation program is the most 
successful antipoverty effort supported by 
our Federal Government. This year alone, 
nearly 175,000 disabled persons will be 
ne and returned to productive 

ves. 

The economic gain to our society from 
this program pays for its costs many 
times over, but the benefit in social and 
humane terms is beyond calculation. 
Every individual who is rescued from de- 
spair and restored to a useful role in our 
economy represents a victory for funda- 
mental concepts in our society—individu- 
al dignity and personal responsibility. It 
is easy for most of us to speak of “the 
dignity of work,” but the handicapped 
person who is helped to earn a living 
knows more than any of us the meaning 
of that phrase. 3 

We are nearing the 50th anniversary 
of the Federal-State cooperative effort in 
vocational rehabilitation, which began 
in 1920. It is a model of effective social 
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legislation and of sound Federal-State 
relations. Its administration in recent 
years under the able direction of Miss 
Mary Switzer has been a fine demonstra- 
tion of constructive Federal action, and 
incidentally, a very good argument for 
the participation of women in the high- 
est councils of government. We in the 
Congress have come to rely upon Miss 
Switzer for guidance in expanding and 
extending rehabilitation services, and to 
have complete confidence in her advice. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to thank the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Rem] 
for his work in bringing this bill to the 
floor, and to congratulate particularly 
the gentleman from Wisconsin, [Mr. 
STEIGER] for his hard work on this legis- 
lation. As a freshman Member of the 
House, he has demonstrated a capacity 
for legislative detail, and an intelligence 
and diligence that are placing a con- 
structive imprint upon legislation of 
great importance to the national wel- 
fare. 

I urge enactment of this bill, H.R. 
16819, which will further increase the 
effectiveness of the vocational rehabili- 
tation program. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. STEIGER]. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise in support of H.R. 16819, 
a bill to amend the Vocational Rehabili- 
tation Act. I am pleased to be a co- 
sponsor of this legislation, which has 
emerged from the Select Subcommit- 
tee on Education, and I want to pay trib- 
ute to the gentleman from New Jersey 
[Mr. DaxrzLs] for the outstanding lead- 
ership he has shown in helping to bring 
to the House today, legislation which will 
enhance the entire range of rehabilita- 
tion services throughout this country. Be- 
cause my colleagues have aptly described 
the principal concepts of this bill, em- 
phasizing its vital meaning, I will direct 
my remarks to specific provisions. 

LAIRD AMENDMENT 


Innovation and upgrading of the pro- 
gram are the prime characteristics of 
this legislation. The committee has at- 
tempted to incorporate into it provisions 
which contribute to the ability of those 
working in vocational rehabilitation to 
better serve our citizens. In this regard, 
this bill before us recognizes the leader- 
ship and foresight of my colleague, the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. LAIRD], 
by including in it the Laird amendment. 
My colleague has long been cognizant of 
the great work being done by private 
agencies in the field of rehabilitation, as 
well as the great need to provide funds 
to develop facilities which assist the 
handicapped. 

In fiscal year 1965, the first Laird 
amendment appeared in Public Law 88- 
605, and permitted for the first time Fed- 
eral matching, under sections 2 and 3 of 
the Vocational Rehabilitation Act, of ex- 
penditures for the establishment of re- 
habilitation facilities and workshops 
where the State funds are derived from 
private contributions conditioned upon 
use for a specified rehabilitation facility 
or workshop. Prior to the Laird amend- 
ment, earmarking by the contributor for 
use in establishment of a specific facil- 
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ity precluded Federal matching. This 
amendment provided a new source of 
State funds and a new means of provid- 
ing Federal aid to private nonprofit facil- 
ities and workshops. 

The establishment of facilities involved 
with the Laird amendment included ex- 
pansion, remodeling, or alteration of ex- 
isting buildings, and acquisition of initial 
equipment to adapt such buildings to re- 
habilitation facility or workshop pur- 
poses or to increase their effectiveness 
for such purposes. In the case of rehabili- 
tation facilities, establishment also in- 
cluded initial staffing. 

In fiscal year 1966, the Laird amend- 
ment was revised in Public Law 89-156 
to set a ceiling of $5 million on the ag- 
gregate of allocations to the States from 
their allotments under section 2 of the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Act for paying 
the Federal share of expenditures for es- 
tablishment of workshops or rehabilita- 
tion facilities where State funds used for 
such expenditures were derived from pri- 
vate contributions conditioned on use for 
a specified workshop or facility. 

In fiscal year 1967, a Laird amendment 
appeared in Public Law 89-787 identical 
to the provisions found in the 1966 ap- 
propriations act. 

In fiscal year 1968, the Laird amend- 
ment was expanded to allow VRA to raise 
the ceiling on allocations for Laird proj- 
ects from $5 million to $10 million. The 
dollar ceiling did not apply to expendi- 
tures under section 2 of the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Act for facility establish- 
ment when the State share was derived 
from public funds or from private con- 
tributions which were not earmarked for 
a particular facility. Nor did the ceiling 
apply to facility establishment projects 
under section 3 of that act, regardless of 
the source used for the State share. 

This year in this bill, H.R. 16819, once 
again the Laird amendment appears, but 
this time his thinking, which has become 
an integral part of the entire rehabilita- 
tion program, has been incorporated into 
the Vocational Rehabilitation Act itself, 
and provides that contributions of funds 
made by private agencies, organizations, 
or individuals to a State may be used to 
assist not only in the cost of establish- 
ment, but, for the first time, in the cost 
of construction, as well. 

Because of the efforts of Mr. Lamb, the 
entire spectrum of vocational rehabilita- 
tion has been enriched. 

WOOD COUNTY PROJECT 


Within the last four decades, the out- 
standing characteristic of vocational re- 
habilitation in the United States has 
been the development of new techniques 
and methods which have brought about 
more complete services for the handi- 
capped. With the goal of making every 
handicapped individual a contributing 
and productive member of society, liter- 
ally hundreds of approaches have been 
tried, some proving to be practical while 
many have been discarded. But the 
search goes on. Although this legislation 
expands the scope and responsibility of 
the Rehabilitation Service Administra- 
tion, it is significant to note that RSA, as 
well as individuals and organizations 
working in this field throughout the 
United States are prepared and willing 
to accept the added responsibility be- 
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cause of the planning and experimenta- 
tion that has been done. All too often, it 
seems that ideas are born, money appro- 
priated, and agencies formed before 
problems and their solutions are ade- 
quately thought out, with the net result 
of wasted effort and wasted human re- 
sources. Fortunately, the stability of the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Service is such 
that, through the testing of ideas, new 
solutions and avenues have been and are 
continuously being developed, and their 
value proven before they are put into 
expanded use. 

This legislation before you broadens 
the definition of handicapped and ex- 
pands vocational rehabilitation beyond 
the traditional areas. For example, it al- 
lows for followup services designed to 
keep a rehabilitated individual on the 
job. Heretofore, there has been no for- 
mal provision for this service as DVR 
usually closed a client’s case “within rea- 
sonable time after placement.” The defi- 
nition of handicapped has been ex- 
panded to include other individuals 
disadvantaged by reasons of youth or 
advanced age, low education attainment, 
ethnic or cultural factors, prison or de- 
linquency records, or other conditions 
which constitute a barrier to employ- 
ment. As E. B. Whitten, executive direc- 
tor of the National Rehabilitation Asso- 
ciation, pointed out in testimony before 
our subcommittee: 

The vocational rehabilitation agencies have 
long recognized the fact that a thorough 
evaluation of the nature and extent of one’s 
disability and his potential for rehabilitation, 
including employment, is the necessary 
foundation for a sound plan for the indi- 
vidual's rehabilitation. This lesson has been 
learned by hard and sometimes costly ex- 
perience. This process is just as necessary, 
sometimes more necessary, for those whose 
disabilities stem from environmental factors 
as it is for those whose disabilities stem 
principally from physical or mental impair- 
ments. Yet an analysis of existing programs 
aimed at the training and employment of 
disadvantaged people will reveal that this 
ingredient, as a regular agency procedure is 

in all such programs except voca- 
tional rehabilitation. 

The vocational rehabilitation agency, with 
long and successful experience in providing 
comprehensive evaluation services to tts cli- 
ents, is the best equipped by working philos- 
ophy and experience to provide this kind 
of service. The agency’s function should be 
of service. The agency’s function should 
be expended to authorize it to make work 
evaluation and such work adjustment serv- 
ices available to the clientele of other com- 
munity agencies who share responsibility for 
serving disadvantaged people. It is antici- 
pated that the services will be of particular 
value to public welfare agencies, state em- 
ployment services, community action pro- 
grams of the Office of Economic Opportun- 
ity, and to a multitude of voluntary or- 
ganizations with similar objectives, some of 
which are attempting to provide such serv- 
ices now. Many other agencies will use the 
services. 


A report to the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare pursuant to con- 
tract No. HEW-OS-67-61, from Green- 
leigh Associates, Inc., New York, N.Y., 
indicated: 

Vocational rehabilitation is a special kind 
of program in at least two respects. First, 
it is essentially directed to the physically 
and mentally handicapped, although it 
shares the concern which all the training 
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programs have for the economically and 
socially disadvantaged. In fact, many of 
VRA’s physically and mentally handicapped 
clients are also economically and socially 
disadvantaged. Vocational rehabilitation was 
undoubtedly assisting the “disadvantaged” 
long before its administrative regulations 
were changed in 1965 to extend eligibility to 
the culturally handicapped (I. e., persons 
whose deviant social behavior results from 
vocational, educational, cultural, social, 
environmental or other factors). 


To illustrate Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion’s ongoing efforts in research and 
the extent to which they are prepared to 
incorporate the new dimensions of this 
act into everyday practice, I would like 
to point to research presently being con- 
ducted in the State of Wisconsin called 
the Wood County project. Wood County 
was chosen as an experimental base be- 
cause it is considered to be representa- 
tive of the average county in the State 
of Wisconsin. It has an income level that 
falls within the median statewide range, 
it is partially urban, partially rural, and 
has a population characteristic of a 
typical county in the State—60,000. 

Vocational Rehabilitation is prepared 
to expand its services to include indi- 
viduals other than those with whom they 
have traditionally worked, that is indi- 
viduals who have disabilities which can 
be medically determined. The Wood 
County project has, since its inception, 
worked with, in addition to handicapped 
individuals, those who are educationally 
and culturally deprived. Approximately 
40 percent of the populations served are 
from categories other than those that 
are considered to be “medically dis- 
abled.” As Commissioner Joseph Hunt, 
of the RSA, said in testimony before our 
subcommittee on March 28 of this year: 

I want to stress to you our hope and ex- 
pectation that this set of legislative pro- 
posals should make it possible for all handi- 
capped people to obtain maximum voca- 
tional evaluation and work adjustment serv- 
ices, within the full range of vocational re- 
habilitation services that will enable them 
to function at their maximum potential. 
Similarly, Mr. Chairman, we are convinced 
that the vocational rehabilitation programs 
will continue to make an important contri- 
bution to the overall program of adjustment 
training and placement of other disadvan- 
taged people for whom the Congress and the 
Nation have expressed such deep concern. 

Under the brilliant leadership of Miss 
Switzer who is now responsible for the re- 
direction of many programs for disadvan- 
taged children, youth, older people and dis- 
abled, we are finding new ways to associate 
the resources and the experience of the voca- 
tional rehabilitation programs with those of 
other programs to help rehabilitate increas- 
ingly greater numbers of disadvantaged peo- 
ple who need help that will produce for them 
new horizons of hope and attainment. 


Without establishing new facilities and 
working in existing workshops in the 
county, the Wood County project has 
used the combination of existing facil- 
ities, a concentrated caseload for each 
project counselor, an extensive public in- 
formation program, new training and 
extensive followthrough techniques to 
achieve a high degree of success and set 
an example which could become the pro- 
totype for expanded rehabilitation serv- 
ices in the future. 

The figures presented in testimony by 
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Mr. Adrian Towne, Wisconsin vocational 
rehabilitation director, not only indicates 
that rehabilitation is prepared to accept 
the new challenges of this legislation, but 
may also have some answers for solving 
some of our other manpower problems. 
The tables which are included as a part 
of my remarks, describe the accomplish- 
ments. 

First. In its first year of operation, 
1965, the average number of cases served 
per 100,000 population in the United 
States was 227. The Wisconsin average 
was slightly higher with 278, and the 
Wood County project at the end of the 
year was 393. In 1966, while the U.S. av- 
erage was 254 and the Wisconsin average 
334, the Wood County average jumped to 
767. In the third year, the discrepancy is 
still greater, as the Wood County project 
served 1,197 individuals, compared to the 
U.S. average of 287. This year they expect 
to serve 1,136, as compared to the esti- 
mated national average of 327. 

Second. The average per capita ex- 
penditure in 1965 was 69 cents nationally 
and approximately the same in Wiscon- 
sin at 80 cents, while the Wood County 
project spent $1.73. In 1966, the U.S. av- 
erage—$1.09—and the Wisconsin aver- 
age—$1.20—rose slightly where the Wood 
County average jumped to $5.30. In 1967, 
the national and State averages rose to 
$1.53 and $2.08, respectively, while the 
Wood County cost rose to $6.40. The proj- 
ect, now in its fourth year, has a plan 
whereby they will now begin to phase 
down their costs in the fourth and fifth 
years, and by the end of the fifth year be 
at approximately the same level in ex- 
penditures as the rest of the State. Con- 
sequently, the Wood County costs have 
dropped to $3.12 in 1968. 

Third. Possibly the most revealing fig- 
ures of all are those on the average cost 
of rehabilitating an individual. The pro- 
gram is not yet finalized, but it is inter- 
esting to note that at the end of the 
first year, when they were engaged in 
extensive case finding, few clients had 
completed the rehabilitation programs, 
their figures indicate an average cost 
per rehabilitant with a national average 
of $1,089. In other words, it cost three 
times as much to conduct this operation 
during the first year. In the second year, 
the Wood County average dropped to 
$2,009, while the national average rose 
to $1,325. In the third year, when they 
were in full operation, while the average 
cost in the United States rose to $1,750 
per case, the Wood County cost droppea 
to $1,895 per case. This year, the esti- 
mated figures are that the national aver- 
age will be $1,915, while the Wood County 
average will be down to $1,666. 

The most significant aspect of the 
Wood County project is, in addition to 
paving the way for the incorporation of 
new legislative provisions in H.R. 16819, 
the fact that some welfare recipients 
have been removed from the local relief 
rolls. To illustrate this success, in a letter 
written to Congressman Larrp recently, 
the welfare director of Wood County 
stated: 

As far as the relief load in Wood County 
is concerned, it has been more than cut in 
half since the inception of the project. Just 
prior to the beginning of the project, the re- 
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lief load totalled 145 cases. On May 1, 1967, 
it totaled only 59 cases. I believe very much 
that considerable credit must be given to 
this project for this reduction and while I 
have not always been in agreement (with this 
program), I would be the first to admit that 
an expanded rehabilitation program would 
ultimately prove beneficial to the taxpayers. 


Tables referred to are as follows: 
CASES SERVED PER 100,000 POPULATION 


1965 1966 1967 1968 
United States 227 254 287 1327 
Wisconsin 278 413 1786 
Wood County 393 767 1,197 1, 136 
1 Estimate. 


PER CAPITA EXPENDITURE BASED ON REGULAR PROGRAM 
SEC. 2 CASE SERVICE EXPENDITURES AND CASE SERVICE 
EXPENDITURES FOR WOOD COUNTY 


1965 1966 1967 1968 

1.09 1.53 12.00 

1.20 2.08 12.11 

5.30 6.42 13.12 

1 Estimate, 
AVERAGE COST PER REHABILITANT 

1965 1966 1967 1968 

- 1,089 1,325 1,750 11,915 

- . 944 1,050 1,402 11,428 

- 3,000 2,009 895 1666 


1 Estimate, 


1965 1966 1967 1968 
70 78 87 1100 

lll 148 1171 
58 264 717 1468 


1 Estimate, 


SMALL STATE AMENDMENT 


Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, this legislation recognizes that 
special problems unique to certain States 
exist, and, to assist those States in their 
efforts to increase efficiency, expand re- 
habilitation operations and to extend 
services to a greater portion of their 
citizens, a base of $1 million has been set 
under title II to help achieve these goals. 

Through this increased funding, it is 
our hope that more rehabilitation facili- 
ties will be made available, training re- 
sources expanded, services to individ- 
uals in remote areas enlarged, and that 
their ability to obtain and retain com- 
petent personnel will be improved. 

I would like to commend the illumi- 
nating testimony of the distinguished 
and able gentleman from Alaska [Mr. 
PolLLOck] for focusing the attention of 
the subcommittee on the situations exist- 
ing in our sparsely populated States. 

Congressman Porrock brought to the 
committee, on his behalf and that of the 
gentleman from Nevada [Mr. BARING], 
the gentleman from Delaware IMr. 
RorH], and the gentleman from Wyo- 
ming (Mr. Harrison], the unique needs 
that exist in each of these States and 
their suggestion for handling the prob- 
lem embodied in the bill, H.R. 16178. I 
was pleased to offer the amendment 
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which is included in H.R. 16819, which 
sets a minimum of $1 million for all 
States. 

Had the committee not taken this ac- 
tion, these States would have only re- 
ceived Federal allotments in fiscal year 
1969 as follows: Alaska, $438,921; Ne- 
vada, $577,883; Delaware, $745,448; and 
Wyoming, $817,883. 

With the inclusion of the million-dol- 
lar base in this legislation, allocations to 
other States will have to be revised; how- 
ever, they will be minute by comparison 
to the benefits to be derived by the four 
States involved. An example of how the 
other States will be affected by this 
change is the fact that the State of Ne- 
braska’s Federal allotment will only be 
reduced by $10,000; another, South Da- 
kota's, by only $7,000. 

NEW CAREERS 

The committee recognizes that the de- 
velopment and expansion of the size and 
scope of rehabilitation services will re- 
quire new forms and types of manpower, 
and will necessitate the creation and im- 
plementation of new training and utili- 
zation procedures. In addition, we are 
aware of the great demands presently 
being made upon professional rehabili- 
tation workers, as well as the need for 
additional supportive personnel. 

This legislation has addressed itself 
to both situations by inclusion of provi- 
sions whereby funds will be made avail- 
able to allow agencies working with the 
handicapped to fill their manpower needs. 

The intent is quite clear, however, that 
it is not our desire to merely meet agency 
manpower needs but to promote job de- 
velopment which offers new career op- 
portunities and the promise of advance- 
ment. Grants will be allotted on the 
basis of the degree to which the new po- 
sitions enhance an agency’s capacity to 
improve its services and the employee’s 
potential for upward mobility. Hopefully, 
in meeting this challenge, individuals will 
be brought into the field of rehabilitation 
who might never have had the thought 
of or the opportunity to do so, but who 
have the capacity to make a significant 
contribution. I can envision housewives, 
the unemployed, the handicapped them- 
selves, and even the hard-core unem- 
ployed being mobilized and becoming a 
new and as yet untapped resource. 

Is vocational rehabilitation ready to 
accept this challenge? Previously I de- 
scribed the outstanding research pro- 
gram being conducted in Wood County, 
Wis. However, efforts to find new avenues 
for evaluation, training, and placement 
of the handicapped, the disadvantaged, 
and the hard-core unemployed have by 
no means been limited to Wood County. 
National organizations such as the As- 
sociation of Rehabilitation Centers, Inc., 
with 230-member centers located in 42 
States, Puerto Rico, and Canada, have 
for the past 2 years conducted a pilot 
training program in which the experi- 
ence and expertise of its member-agen- 
cies have been directed toward the de- 
velopment of methods and the actual 
training and placement of hard-core un- 
employed individuals to fill supportive 
personnel positions. Recipients of this 
training are recruited from the ranks 
of disadvantaged and are either unem- 
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ployed or underemployed individuals. 
Training is at two levels: First, patient 
contact aide, such as physical therapy 
aide, counselor aide, social work aide, 
recreation aide, and so forth; and, sec- 
ond, institutional aide such as food serv- 
ice worker, maintenance helper, and so 
forth. Training programs have ranged 
in length from 6 weeks to 26 weeks, and 
all trainees have been employed by the 
training facilities at the Federal mini- 
mum wage. 

As you can see, vocational rehabilita- 
tion is a field which not only recognizes 
needs and problems, but is prepared to 
meet the challenge and the mandate 
given them through this act. 

STATEWIDE PLANNING 


This legislation has included provision 
for continuing statewide planning to in- 
sure that state vocational rehabilitation 
agencies will have the authority and flex- 
ibility to review and revise their direc- 
tions and activities as needed. 

Mr. Adrian Levy, chairman, public 
policy committee, council of State Ad- 
ministrators of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion, stated in testimony before the com- 
mittee: 

It would be unreal to ignore the rapidity 
and depth of social changes occuring in our 
time, What is planned now for next year may 
very well turn out to be inadequate by that 
time. While we require flexibility in our ap- 
proaches if we are to meet future needs, we 
also require factual data upon which to base 
changes in our approach. The “one-shot” 
development of a “plan” will be of little value 
and constant review and current plan re- 
vision is a necessity. 


I would, however, encourage the States 
and Rehabilitation Services Administra- 
tion to go beyond merely developing 
plans and ideas, but strive to find ve- 
hicles which will make possible the effi- 
cient implementation of the results of 
their planning efforts. For example: find- 
ing techniques for feeding material into 
the State legislative process; outline 
methods for sustaining the grassroots 
interests that might be generated during 
planning; consider new approaches to 
State agency staffing development, such 
as a unit combining planning, research, 
and community coordination; and, 
to develop methods and techniques for 
involving the educational and business 
communities in the final rehabilitation 
process to bring about a better under- 
standing of goals, aims, and purposes. 
Most important, consideration should be 
given to the establishment of model plans 
and programs through the grant author- 
ity by the RSA which can be viewed and 
shared by other States, so that through 
an interchange of ideas all programs 
throughout the country can ultimately 
benefit and grow. 


EVALUATION 


In conclusion, I must make reference 
to the legislation which provides funds 
for the periodic evaluation of rehabilita- 
tion programs. In my judgment, this is 
a most vital area, for it is only through 
critical self-evaluation that strengths 
and weaknesses are determined and 
programs improved. Evaluation is 
necessary for Congress to appropriately 
carry out its overview function, but it is 
as important that Vocational Rehabilita- 
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tion look at itself and continue to grow. 
This is not to imply that evaluation to- 
day is not adequately being conducted, 
or that the Secretary’s office is not carry- 
ing out its functions; rather it is intend- 
ed that the available funds be utilized on 
the National, State, or local levels, where- 
ever they can best serve to bring about 
more understanding of the entire re- 
habilitation process and ultimately im- 
prove the opportunities for all served by 
this program to become productive mem- 
bers of society. 

I urge the passage of this bill, H.R. 
16819, by an overwhelming vote. 

Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today in support of H.R. 16819, the Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation Amendments of 
1968. This bill extends the Vocational 
Rehabilitation program through fiscal 
year 1972 and broadens the scope of 
services to the handicapped. 

Vocational rehabilitation has been a 
highly successful program and certainly 
one that is sorely needed. Operated by 
the States with Federal assistance the 
services provided have resulted in huge 
increases in the lifetime earnings of re- 
habilitated persons. By increasing the 
earning power of these individuals so- 
ciety naturally beneftts by turning de- 
pendents into productive citizens. Per- 
haps more important is the improvement 
in the individual lives that cannot be 
measured in terms of dollars. 

H.R. 16819 contains a provision that 
will materially assist a small group of 
States in their efforts to provide proper 
rehabilitation services. The formula for 
distribution of funds under section 2(a) 
of the act has unfortunately not pro- 
vided sufficient funding to small States. 
These States have not been able to es- 
tablish a proper program of rehabilita- 
tion services. This is corrected in the 
committee bill by the establishment of a 
$1 million minimum allocation under 
section 2(a). This minimum will allow 
these small States to build the type of 
program intended by Congress. It is a 
welcome addition to the law for my own 
State of Alaska and those other States 
ore allocations fall below the proper 
evel. 

Mr. Speaker, I wholeheartedly endorse 
H.R. 16819 and urge its overwhelming 
passage. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Wyoming? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, the pas- 
sage of H.R. 16819, the Vocational Re- 
habilitation Amendments of 1968, will 
mean much to this splendid cause in all 
of our States, but particularly to those 
States affected directly by the language 
of a bill I have cosponsored to increase 
certain minimum payments. 

Introduced by my respected colleague, 
the Congressman from Alaska [Mr, POL- 
Lock], the bill was incorporated into the 
measure the House will pass today. 

The bill before us establishes a one 
million dollar minimum allocation under 
section 2(a) which means that the voca- 
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tional rehabilitation program in Wyo- 
ming would receive that amount in fiscal 
1969, rather than the lesser amount of 
some $694,000 which was our allocation 
for fiscal 1968. 

This language is recognition of the 
fact that all States, regardless of their 
populations have certain minimum 
charges associated with the creation and 
administration of an effective vocational 
rehabilitation program. These costs are 
no less substantial for Wyoming, Alaska, 
Delaware, or Nevada, than for California 
or New York. 

I commend the Education and Labor 
Committee for incorporating this lan- 
guage into H.R. 16819, and my colleague, 
the gentleman from Alaska [Mr. PoL- 
Lock], for drafting the bill which is the 
basis for this amendment. 

Our smaller States and their people in 
need of vocational rehabilitation as- 
sistance have been well served by this ac- 
tion. 

Mrs. MINK. Mr. Speaker, as a cospon- 
sor of H.R. 16819, the Vocational Re- 
habilitation Amendments of 1968 which 
were reported unanimously by the House 
Education and Labor Committee, I am 
very pleased to recommend this bill to 
the House. 

I am sure that most Members are fully 
aware of the excellent work which has 
been carried out for so many years by the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion—recently renamed the Rehabilita- 
tion Services Administration’—under 
the leadership and direction of Miss 
Mary E. Switzer. This agency is now be- 
ing directed by Mr. Joseph Hunt, a man 
long devoted to the work of rehabilita- 
tion. This arm of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare has set 
an example which all Government agen- 
cies should try to achieve. The Rehabili- 
tation Services Administration has made 
its mission one of giving handicapped 
men and women the necessary tools by 
which they can take a more useful place 
in life. 

This Federal-State program has prov- 
en itself over and over again to be the 
best example of what can be accom- 
plished when a program is developed and 
directed properly. The Rehabilitation 
Services Administration is constantly 
striving to give men and women the 
means of self-respect and 
thereby add dignity to their lives. 

This past year, over 173,000 men and 
women were rehabilitated. Today these 
people are in the mainstream of life. 
They are working in every part of the 
country, in practically every type of oc- 
cupation that is found in today’s labor 
force. More than this, however, the re- 
habilitation program has proven that op- 
portunity and fulfillment can be made 
real for large numbers of people who 
face very serious problems. By July 1 of 
this year, the Rehabilitation Services Ad- 
ministration expects to announce the 
rehabilitation of over 200,000 persons in 
fiscal year 1968. This is indeed a great 
accomplishment. 

I would like to address myself to sev- 
eral provisions of this bill before you to- 
day. H.R. 16819 extends through fiscal 
year 1972 the appropriation authoriza- 
tion for the rehabilitation program. 
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This provision allows rehabilitation 
agencies to continue their operations in 
an orderly fashion. Many of the provi- 
sions for the rehabilitation program are 
due to expire June 30 of chis year. 
H.R. 16819 also extends the authority for 
grants for rehabilitation facilities as re- 
defined to include centers, workshops, 
and other facilities. It extends the au- 
thority for innovative projects with spe- 
cial provision for a redistribution of 
funds in order to make maximum use of 
the funds appropriated for this modest 
program. In addition, it extends the au- 
thority for grants for special projects, 
including research and training. Exten- 
sion of this grant authority will give rec- 
ognition to the accomplishment of the 
program. 

An amendment to the Vocational Re- 
habilitation Act contained in H.R. 16819 
which is of special interest and delight to 
me deals with the trust territories which 
I feel have been neglected for so long. 
H.R. 16819 extends a specific program 
under the Vocational Rehabilitation Act 
to American Samoa and the trust terri- 
tories. This will allow research to be 
made and techniques developed to meet 
the needs of these people. Facilities may 
be constructed in the trust territories and 
personnel may be trained to serve the 
people. This is a much needed amend- 
ment. I trust that it will demonstrate 
what can be done for the people of the 
trust territories, and encourage other 
programs to follow into that area. 

Special words of commendation must 
be noted for the excellent leadership 
that this measure has been given by 
the chairman of this Subcommittee on 
Education, the Honorable Dominick 
DANIELS. I know that the entire Commit- 
tee on Education joins me in expressing 
our deepest and highest esteem to him 
for his efforts to bring this new and im- 
proved program to the House for our 
consideration today. 

I encourage Congress to act favorably 
on this bill for I know that each mem- 
ber of this body is committed to improv- 
ing the lives of the Nation’s disabled. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, we have be- 
fore us today a bill that would continue 
and increase this Nation’s commitment 
to vocational rehabilitation—surely one 
of the most worthy endeavors of the 
Federal Government. I am pleased to 
stand in support of H.R. 16819. In so do- 
ing I wish to commend the very able 
leadership provided on this legislation 
by the distinguished chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Education, Congress- 
man Dominick DANIELS, As it is widely 
known, Congressman DANIELS is one of 
the principal architects of this Nation’s 
outstanding rehabilitation program, and 
it is through his continued creative over- 
view that this program has shown a ca- 
pacity to adjust to the rehabilitation 
needs of the people. 

There are several major provisions of 
H.R. 16819 that are of special interest 
to me. First, there is a provision increas- 
ing and extending the authorization of 
funds for the vocational rehabilitation 
program. Mr. Speaker, disability presents 
a formidable problem in our society to- 
day. In our hearings on this bill, the very 
capable and distinguished Mary E. Swit- 
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zer, Administrator of the newly organized 
Social and Rehabilitation Service and 
also the capable and devoted servant of 
the handicapped, Joseph Hunt, Commis- 
sioner of the Rehabilitation Services Ad- 
ministration, stated the problem very 
clearly for us. They pointed out that we 
still have close to 4 million disabled peo- 
ple who need vocational rehabilitation 
services if they are to become employ- 
able. About 500,000 new cases are added 
each year to this number. Against this 
need, the Federal-State program re- 
habilitated 173,000 disabled people into 
useful work last year. Thus we can see 
that the challenge before us is great if we 
are to reach and restore those who need 
help. 

The challenge, Mr. Speaker, is to close 
a gap between the 173,000 rehabilitated 
and the 500,000 requiring rehabilitation. 
This legislation will make strides in that 
direction. 

Since the vocational rehabilitation pro- 
gram began under President Woodrow 
Wilson in 1920, more than 2 million 
handicapped individuals have received 
services and have been rehabilitated to 
activity and useful work. It is estimated 
that every Federal dollar invested in re- 
habilitation yields a return of $5 in in- 
come taxes paid by persons rehabilitated. 

Second, H.R. 16819 would provide for 
the use of section 2 funds for new con- 
struction purposes. The need for facili- 
ties is great and must be met if we ever 
expect to provide the services needed 
to the great number of handicapped in- 
dividuals. With this need in mind, how- 
ever, we place a limitation of 10 percent 
of the State’s allotment which can be 
used for construction purposes and re- 
quire that the level of services now pro- 
vided will not be diminished. 

Third, Mr. Speaker, I am most im- 
pressed by the provision of this bill which 
requires the State to continue in its 
statewide planning program designed to 
provide services needed for handicapped 
people. In 1965, we approved a special 
3-year statewide planning authority. 
These grants have given the citizens of 
the States the opportunity to plan the 
steps that must be taken within both 
governmental and voluntary agency pro- 
grams in order to have comprehensive 
rehabilitation services available to all 
handicapped individuals by 1975. Every 
State agency is encouraged by this new 
amendment in the bill to incorporate this 
plan as a vital part of its ongoing pro- 
gram. Many agencies have already pro- 
gramed for such planning personnel. 
However, emphasis on continuous avail- 
ability and assessment is imperative if 
all States are to make the ever changing 
needs of the handicapped citizen. This 
is not a request for any special funding 
but would be a program area that would 
be supported under the regular grant 
program. 

Mr. Speaker, the vocational rehabilita- 
tion program has come a long way since 
its beginning in 1920 to help the dis- 
abled of the country to achieve as Mary 
E. Switzer so appropriately phrases it, 
“the dignity that comes from work, and 
the self-respect that comes from per- 
sonal independence.” Likewise, the Sub- 
committee on Education under the lead- 
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ership of the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey has come a long way to keep the re- 
habilitation effort attuned to the needs 
of the people of this society. 

I urge passage of H.R. 16819. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, I am pleased 
to express my unqualified support of H.R. 
16819, the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Amendments of 1968. 

Since 1920, when Congress passed the 
first Vocational Rehabilitation Act, more 
than 2 million handicapped people have 
been rehabilitated for jobs under this 
public program. 

Rehabilitation of the disabled—those 
either physically or mentally handi- 
capped—is carried out through a large 
variety of public and voluntary programs, 
but the national point of focus for the 
public program is the Vocational Re- 
habilitation Administration. I believe 
that with the support and encourage- 
ment of the House Education and Labor 
Committee—and the subcommittee 
chaired by the Honorable Dominick 
DanreEts in particular—they have done an 
outstanding job in carrying out the pur- 
poses of the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Act, but the increasing demand for serv- 
ices for the handicapped makes it im- 
perative that we broaden and expand 
this program—and extend some provi- 
sions in the existing program—to permit 
the Vocational Rehabilitation Adminis- 
tration and the States to meet this 
growing demand. 

This program reaches the most dis- 
advantaged of our people. We not only 
need to give these individuals the dig- 
nity that comes from work, and the 
self-respect that comes from personal in- 
dependence, but we need them in our la- 
bor force. 

It is particularly heartening to me 
that we in this country no longer accept 
the idea that a serious physical handicap 
means a life of dependence and useless- 
ness. A few years ago, the great majority 
of individuals with severe physical hand- 
icaps were condemned to lives of de- 
pendence. 

Today, through an inspired combina- 
tion of education, health services and 
care, job training, and sheer human 
devotion, hundreds of thousands of such 
lives are being rebuilt—making it possi- 
ble for these individuals to become pro- 
ductive members of our society. 

This program is of particular impor- 
tance to our veterans, whose service to 
their country has left them with physical 
handicaps. Increased program growth in 
vocational rehabilitation, and increased 
demand for its services, has always fol- 
lowed a major war or conflict. We must 
not fail in our obligation to our returning 
servicemen, who are in need of such re- 
habitation services to prepare them for 
return to civilian lives, 

Nor can we fail to meet the needs of 
our children—and our adults—who are 
mentally retarded. Many of our children 
today are being educated and prepared 
to live useful lives in the various pro- 
grams under existing legislation. 

But much remains to be done, and it 
is my belief that the bill we are consider- 
ing today will provide another significant 
step forward in advancing the cause of 
our Nation’s disabled people. 
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I am proud to note that my State of 
Montana has been among the forefront 
of those States who have made substan- 
tial progress in expanding and improving 
vocational rehabilitation programs for 
their citizens 

In the past several years, Montana 
has steadily increased the State’s com- 
mitment in matching funds for voca- 
tional rehabilitation programs, and will 
continue to do so through the life of this 
legislation, so that by 1972 we will have 
doubled the State’s matching funds—25 
percent—which will in turn double the 
Federal commitment—75 percent. 

Under section 3 of the act, which pro- 
vides for grants to the States for develop- 
ing new and innovative methods of train- 
ing the handicapped—particularly the 
severely disabled—Montana is one of 
only five States who have used its full 
allotment for this purpose for the past 
4 fiscal years. This program—a 5-year 
program to encourage the States to up- 
date and find new and improved meth- 
ods of training for the handicapped— 
provides 90 percent Federal matching 
grants for the first 3 years and 75 percent 
for the additional two. 

Also of importance in this legislation 
is the provision that beginning in 1970, 
the States will receive $4 in Federal 
money for every State dollar, rather than 
the present $3 for every State dollar. 
This will be of great importance in help- 
ing Montana and other States to con- 
tinue to expand their vocational re- 
habilitation programs to meet the ever- 
increasing demand for such services. 

To me, one of the compelling reasons 
for supporting this program is the in- 
crease in the earnings of those people re- 
habilitated, which in turn not only 
benefits the individual but all of us. As an 
example of this, I would like to call the 
attention of my colleagues to the follow- 
ing portion of a summary of the VRA ex- 
ploratory cost-benefits analysis, which 
the Department completed last year: 
SUMMARY OF THE VRA EXPLORATORY COST- 

BENEFITS ANALYSIS 

One of the most impressive ways in which 
VR services benefit disabled persons is in the 
increase in earnings of these persons. A re- 
cent VRA study estimated this increase over 
the working lifetimes of 200,000 persons 
whose cases were closed during FY 1966 by 
State VR agencies. It was found that every 
dollar expended on these 200,000 disabled 
persons will produce a lifetime increase in 
earnings and value of work activity of $35. 
This is exclusive of other economic benefits 
of VR services such as reduction in public 
assistance payments and in cost of support in 
tax-supported public institutions. Indirect 
and intangible benefits were mentioned in 
the study but no effort was made to assign 
dollar value to them. Thus, only a single eco- 
nomic benefit was the focal point of the 
study—increased earnings. 


Mr. Speaker, it is my hope that all of my 
colleagues will join me in giving whole- 
hearted support to this legislation, not 
only today but in the future. It is a pro- 
gram that I believe ultimately benefits us 
all. 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I most 
earnestly hope the House will speedily 
and overwhelmingly approve this meas- 
ure before us, H.R. 16819, which is de- 
signed to strengthen the existing pro- 
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grams operating under the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Act and expand the scope 
of rehabilitation services within the com- 
munities and States. 

In essence, vocational rehabilitation is 
a combination of services provided to a 
physically or mentally disabled person in 
order to prepare him for employment 
and productive useful living. 

Since the inception of our Federal- 
State program of vocational rehabilita- 
tion, over 2 million handicapped persons 
have been guided and helped to a point 
of productive activity. Our most recent 
statistics show that in the fiscal year 
of 1967, over 170,000 disabled Americans 
were restored to more productive living. 

This whole program is certainly a 
worthwhile national endeavor, and the 
bill before us is designed to strengthen 
the present Federal-State programs and 
authorize three major additions which 
would set up special programs to let the 
Federal Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare make contracts with 
business, industry, and commerce to 
place handicapped persons in competi- 
tive employment; provide new career 
opportunities for the handicapped; and 
provide work adjustment services to dis- 
abled as well as handicapped people. 

In brief, Mr. Speaker, this measure is 
a realistic effort, founded on past, valued 
experience, to marshal all the resources 
of Federal and State governments, in 
cooperation with business, industry, and 
commerce, to help handicapped Ameri- 
cans to achieve productive living and 
fully participate in the personal, social, 
and economic activities of their com- 
munity. There is no question about the 
need for these programs; there is no 
question that the programs have been 
unusually effective in their operation; 
and there is no question that the re- 
sults prove that the program has been 
a sound investment for the country. 
Therefore, I again urge that this bill 
be adopted without extended delay. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, I rise in sup- 
port of the amendments to the Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Act which are be- 
fore us today. This year marks the 48th 
anniversary of the original Vocational 
Rehabilitation Act. That original act 
has been amended and improved many 
times, so that as a result, over 2 million 
handicapped Americans have been re- 
habilitated over the life of the program. 
In recent years, the scope of the program 
has been expanded to more nearly meet 
the tremendous need. In fiscal year 1967, 
over 173,000 disabled persons were as- 
sisted. In the current fiscal year, it is 
expected that over 200,000 handicapped 
persons will be rehabilitated. 

Although the act has been successful, 
much remains to be done. The number 
of disabled without help is shocking. 
Among all Americans, the cost for par- 
ents of training and educating their 
mentally or physically retarded children 
is staggering. It is a burden that cannot 
be borne by single families. For that rea- 
son, I have introduced legislation which 
has been referred to the Ways and 
Means Committee which provides a tax 
credit for the parents of physically or 
mentally retarded children up to $600 for 
the costs incurred in providing for spe- 
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cial education and training. However, 
without the programs provided for by 
the Vocational Rehabilitation Adminis- 
tration, private attempts at training and 
education would be totally inadequate. 

Improved rehabilitation programs will 
mean improved service to the handi- 
capped, and more Americans restored to 
a productive life in a dynamic economy 
which needs their contribution. 

The heart of the amendments before 
us lies in section 2(a), which authorizes 
a 2-year extension of appropriations for 
grants to the States for vocational re- 
habilitation services. At the present time 
the Federal Government bears 75 per- 
cent of the cost of these programs, but 
an amendment we are considering today 
increases the Federal share to 80 per- 
cent. In light of the heavy tax burden 
of the States, it is only proper that we 
should do this. But the States should 
remember that because of increased ex- 
penditures on the Federal level, the ac- 
tual amount of money that the State 
should be prepared to contribute will 
increase. 

Under this legislation, with the 80 per- 
cent-20 percent matching formula, Ohio 
would receive, in the fiscal year 1971 
appropriations, a Federal grant of $16,- 
355,848, toward which the State would 
have to make available as its participat- 
ing share, $4,088,962. For fiscal year 1972, 
the Federal grant would be increased to 
$18,809,224, while the State’s matching 
participation would be $4,702,306. 

It is extremely important that Ohio 
and all of the States be prepared to meet 
their participating share under the Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Amendments of 
1968. Preparations for this participation 
must be made now in order to make full 
use of the Federal grants available under 
these amendments of 1968. With the 
States and Federal Government working 
together, vocational training could be 
extended to mentally retarded persons 
who are capable of training for useful 
employment. This is extremely im- 
portant to the mentally retarded who 
can be made useful and productive mem- 
bers of our society. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of the 
bill before us as another step toward 
adequate care for the handicapped—care 
which restores the handicapped to a use- 
ful role in our society. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
favor of H.R. 16819, the Vocational Re- 
habilitation Amendments of 1968. 

The purpose of this legislation is to 
extend certain provisions of the Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Act and to make 
certain improvements in the services 
provided for the rehabilitation of handi- 
capped and other disadvantaged in- 
dividuals. 

I am particularly pleased that in ex- 
tending the authority and authorization 
until 1972 for section 2 funds, that the 
Committee on Education and Labor rec- 
ommended that the minimum allotments 
of $1 million be provided to the States 
and that these grants can be used in the 
future for construction of rehabilitation 
facilities and workshops, as well as for 
„ or alteration of existing build- 


This bill win also provide for reallot- 
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ment of funds to States for innovation of 
vocational rehabilitation services; pro- 
vide for projects with industry to train 
handicapped individuals for gainful em- 
ployment; provide grants for manpower 
programs to agencies serving handi- 
capped individuals; and provide grants 
for new career opportunities for handi- 
capped individuals. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members de- 
siring to do so may be permitted to ex- 
tend their remarks at this point in the 
Recorp, and further, Mr. Speaker, that 
all Members may have 5 legislative days 
in which to extend their remarks on the 
pending legislation. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Rooney of New York). Is there objec- 
tion to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert at this point 
in the Recorp charts which will show the 
authorizations and appropriations under 
the Rehabilitation Act for the years 1967, 
1968, and 1969, and also the proposed au- 
thorizations for the years 1970, 1971 and 
1972. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

The chart referred to follows: 


VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION ACT, AS AMENDED—AUTHORIZATIONS AND APPROPRIATIONS 
[In thousands of dollars] 


Section 


Title 


Basic support... 
Innovation 


wn 


Domestic suppo! 
Citizens advisory group. 


12 CORSE. <0. nbn tecas chandutaasacasahernace 
13 Workshop improvement.. 


Improvement. 
16 Correctional rehabilitation 


17 National center for deaf-blind youths and adults. 
18 Services for migratory agricultural workers. 


Training E E eee 


1967 1968 1969 
Authori- Appro- Authori- Appro- Authori- Appro- 
zation priation zation priation zation _priation 
236,000 400,000 287,000 500,000 345,900 
3, 000 9, 000 3.200 3.200 3.200 
67,974 117. 000 68, 412 80. 000 75, 306 


Authorizations and ap ropriations of existing 


vocational rehabilitation 


1 Legislation expires in 1968. 
; — specific amount listed in the authorization. 
hla pee . in H.R. 16819 for new program. 
‘ Authorized by Public 99. 
5 New authorizations A . R. 16819. 


PROPOSED AUTHORIZATIONS 
{In thousands of dollars] 


2 Basic support 
: Nant ect 2 

pecial projects 
: Construction 


1 Proposed authorization in H.R. 16819 for new program. 
2 New authorizations per H.R. 16819. 
3 Authorized by Public Law 90-99, 


Total authorization fiscal years 1969-72, $2,459,200,000. 


Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Speaker, I 
have no further requests for time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ques- 
tion is on the motion of the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. Perxrns] that the 


1970 1971 1972 
EALE PEETA E E o 600, 000 700, 000 800, 000 
6, 000 10, 000 15, 000 
115, 000 140, 000 165, 000 
20, 000 , 000 40, 000 
20, 000 30, 000 40, 000 
1 1, 000 910,000 1, 060, 000 
175,000 1100, 000 
21, 060, 000 


836,000 *1, 010, 000 
3600, 000 


House suspend the rules and pass the bill 
H.R. 16819, as amended. 

The question was taken. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I object to the vote on the ground that 
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a quorum is not present and make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evidently 
a quorum is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 335, nays 0, not voting 98, as 


follows: 
[Roll No. 117] 
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YEAS—335 

Abbitt Eilberg Latta 
Abernethy Erlenborn Leggett 
Adams Eshleman Lennon 
Addabbo Evans, Colo. Lipscomb 
Albert Everett Lloyd 
Anderson, Ill. Evins, Tenn. Long, La. 
Anderson, Fallon Long, Md. 

Tenn Fascell McCarthy 
Andrews, Findley McClory 

N. Dak. Flood McClure 
Annunzio Flynt McCulloch 
Arends Foley McDade 
Ashbrook Ford, Gerald R. McDonald, 
Aspinall ‘ord, Mich. 
Baring William D. McEwen 
Bates Fountain McFall 
Battin Fraser MacGregor 
Belcher Friedel Machen 
Bell Fulton, Pa Mahon 
Bennett Fulton, Tenn. Mailliard 
Berry Fuqua Marsh 
Betts Galifianakis May 
Biester Gallagher Mayne 
Bingham Garmatz Meeds 
Blackburn Gathings Meskill 
Blanton Gettys Michel 
Blatnik Giaimo Miller, Ohio 
Boggs Gilbert lis 
Boland Gonzalez Minish 
Bolton Goodling Mink 
Bow Gray Mize 
Brademas Griffin Monagan 
Brinkley Gross Montgomery 
Brooks Grover Moorhead 
Broomfield Gubser Morgan 
Brotzman Gude Morris, N. Mex, 
Brown, Mich. Hall Morse, Mass. 
Broyhill, N.C. Halpern Mosher 
Broyhill, Va. Hamiiton Moss 
Buchanan Hammer- Murphy, Ill. 
Burke, Mass. schmidt Murphy, N.Y. 
Burleson Hanley Myers 
Burton, Calif. Hanna Natcher 
Burton, Utah Hansen, Wash, Nedzi 
Bush Harrison Nix 
Button Harsha O'Hara, Ill. 
Byrne, Pa. Harvey O'Neal, Ga. 
Byrnes, Wis. Hathaway O'Neill, Mass. 
Cabell Hawkins Ottinger 
Cahill Hays Passman 
Carter Hébert Patman 
Cederberg Hechler, W. Va. Patten 
Chamberlain Heckler, Mass. Pelly 
Clancy Helstoski Perkins 
Clark Henderson Pettis 
Clausen, Herlong Philbin 

Don H. Hicks Pickle 
Clawson, Del Holifield Pike 
Cleveland Horton Poage 
Cohelan Hosmer Poff 
Colmer Howard Pool 
Conable Hungate Price, Til 
Conte Hunt Price. Tex 
Corbett Hutchinson Pryor 
Cowger Ichord Pucinski 
Cramer Irwin Purcell 
Culver Jarman Quie 
Curtis Joelson Quillen 
Daddario Johnson, Calif. Railsback 
Daniels Johnson, Pa. Randall 
Davis, Wis. Jonas Rarick 
de la Garza Jones, N.C. Rees 
Delaney Karth Reid, III 
Denney Kastenmeier Reid, N.Y. 
Dent Kee Reifel 
Devine Keith Reinecke 
Dickinson King, Calif. Rhodes, Ariz. 

le King, N.Y. Rhodes, Pa. 
Donohue Kleppe Riegle 
Dorn Kluczynski Roberts 
Dow Kupferman Robison 
Downing Kyl Rodino 
Dulski Kyros Rogers, Colo. 
Duncan Laird Ronan 
Dwyer Landrum Rooney, N.Y. 
Edmondson Langen Rooney, Pa. 


Rosenthal Snyder Waldie 
Rostenkowski Stafford Walker 
Roth Staggers Wampler 
Roybal Stanton Watkins 
Rumsfeld Steed Watson 
Ruppe Steiger, Ariz. Watts 
Ryan Steiger, Wis. Whalen 
St Germain Stratton Whalley 
St. Onge Stuckey White 
Sandman Sullivan Whitener 
Satterfield Whitten 
Saylor Talcott Widnall 
Schadeberg Taylor Wiggins 
Scherle Teague, Calif. Williams, Pa. 
Scheuer Teague, Tex. Wilson, Bob 
Schneebeli Tenzer Wilson, 
Schweiker Thompson, Ga. Charles H 
Schwengel Thompson, N.J. Winn 
Scott Thomson, Wis. Wolff 
Shipley Tiernan Wright 
Shriver Tuck Wydler 
Sikes Udall Wylie 
Sisk Uliman Wyman 
Skubitz Utt Yates 
Smith, Calif. Van Deerlin Young 
Smith. Iowa Vander Jagt Zablocki 
Smith, N.Y. Vanik Zion 
Smith, Okla. Waggonner Zwach 
NAYS—O 

NOT VOTING—98 
Adair Farbstein Madden 
Andrews, Ala. Feighan Martin 
Ashley Fino Mathias, Calif. 
Ashmore Fisher Mathias, Md. 
Ayres Frelinghuysen Matsunaga 
Barrett Gardner Milier, Calif. 
Bevill Gibbons Minshall 
Bolling Goodell Moore 
Brasco Green, Oreg. Morton 
Bray Green, Pa. Nelsen 
Brock Griffiths Nichols 
Brown, Calif. Gurney O'Hara, Mich. 
Brown, Ohio Hagan O'Konski 
Burke, Fla Haley Olsen 
Carey Halleck Pepper 
Casey Hansen,Idaho Pirnie 
Celler Hardy Podell 
Collier Holland Pollock 
Conyers Hull Resnick 
Corman Jacobs Reuss 
Cunningham Jones, Ala. Rivers 
Davis, Ga. Jones, Mo. Rogers, Fla. 
Dawson Karsten Roudebush 
Dellen back Kazen Roush 
Derwinski Kelly Selden 
Diggs Kirwan Slack 
Dingell Kornegay Springer 
Dowdy Kuykendall Stephens 
Eckhardt Lukens Stubblefield 
Edwards, Ala. McCloskey Tunney 
Edwards, Calif. McMillan Vigorito 
Edwards, La. Macdonald, Willis 
Esch Mass. Wyatt 


So (two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof) the rules were suspended and 
the bill, as amended, was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. Kirwan with Mr. Adair. 

Mr. Feighan with Mr. Collier. 

Mr. Madden with Mr. Edwards of Alabama, 

Mr. Andrews of Alabama with Mr. Bevill. 

Mr. Ashmore with Mr. Fino. 

Mr. Barrett with Mr. Dellenback. 

Mr. Green of Pennsylvania with Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Brasco with Mr. Frelinghuysen. 

Mr. Miller of California with Mr. Der- 
winski, 

Nichols with Mr. Esch. 

Davis of Georgia with Mr. Brock. 
Dowdy with Mr. Gardner. 

Podell with Mr. Cunningham. 

Rivers with Mr. Halleck. 

Holland with Mr. Brown of Ohio. 
Ashley with Mr. Hansen of Idaho. 
Jones of Alabama with Mr. Minshall. 
Stephens with Mr. Kuykendall. 
Macdonald of Massachusetts with Mr. 
Burke of Florida. 

Brown of California with Mr. Lukens. 
Corman with Mr. McCloskey. 

Rogers of Florida with Mr. Gurney. 
Matsunaga with Mr. Martin. 

Carey with Mr. Ayres. 

Fisher with Mr. Mathias of California. 


55855558755 


5585585 
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Mr. Stubblefield with Mr. Nelsen. 

Mr. Gibbons with Mr. O’Konski. 

Mr. Olsen with Mr. Mathias of Maryland. 
Mrs. Kelly with Mr. Pirnie. 

Mr. Selden with Mr. Moore, 

Mr. Hull with Mr. Pollock. 

Mr. Tunney with Mr. Roudebush. 

Mr. Hagan with Mr. Morton. 

Mr. Reuss with Mr. Springer. 

Mr. Willis with Mr. Wyatt. 

Mr. Farbstein with Mr. Goodell. 

Mr, Celler with Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Resnick with Mr. Conyers. 

Mr. Casey with Mr. Jacobs. 

Mr. Edwards of Louisiana with Mr. Karsten. 
Mr. Dawson with Mrs. Green of Oregon. 
Mr. Kazen with Mr. Pepper. 

Mr. Edwards of California with Mr. Diggs. 
Mr. O’Hara of Michigan with Mr. Slack. 
Mr. Dingell with Mr. Eckhardt. 

Mrs. Griffiths with Mr. Roush. 

Mr. Haley with Mr. Vigorito. 

Mr, Kornegay with Mr. McMillan. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

5 motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


INCREASING PER DIEM ALLOWANCE 
FOR MEMBERS OF UNIFORMED 
SERVICES 


Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
move to suspend the rules and pass the 
bill (H.R. 10897) to amend section 404 
(d) of title 37, United States Code, by in- 
creasing the maximum rates of per diem 
allowance and reimbursement author- 
ized, under certain circumstances, to 
meet the actual expenses of travel. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 10897 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
404(d) of title 37, United States Code, is 
amended by striking out “$16” and “$30”, 
respectively, and inserting in place thereof 
“$20” and “$35”. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Rooney of New York). Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I demand a 
second. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, a second will be considered as 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 10897 is a com- 
panion bill to H.R. 13738 which increases 
the maximum per diem rates for civilian 
employees of the Government. As you 
know, that bill passed the House on 
April 23 by a vote of 289 to 65. 

The bill before us would increase the 
maximum per diem allowance for travel 
within the contiguous 48 States and the 
District of Columbia for members of the 
uniformed services from $16 to $20 and 
would increase the maximum allowance 
for reimbursement on an actual ex- 
penses basis for such travel from $30 to 
$35 per day. 

The increase is supported by a study 
conducted by the Bureau of the Budget 
of travel experiences covering personnel 
of 18 Federal agencies including the De- 
partment of Defense. 

The Department of Defense recom- 
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mended enactment of the bill. The bill 
was unanimously reported by the Armed 
Services Committee. 

I ask the House to approve this legis- 
lation to equalize per diem rates for mili- 
tary and civilian employees of the 
Government. 

Mr. HALL, Mr. Speaker, on the 23d of 
last month, as the distinguished chair- 
man of the Subcommittee No. 3 of the 
Committee on Armed Services has just 
stated, this House approved, by a sub- 
stantial vote, an increase in the per diem 
allowance in reimbursements authorized 
to meet actual expenses for official travel 
performed by a civilian employee of the 
Government. This was in the executive 
branch. 

The Bureau of the Budget study, cited 
during consideration of that legislation, 
and which was just referred to by my 
colleague from Illinois [Mr. Price], also 
applies to the Department of Defense, 
and the men in the uniformed services 
of our country. What is fair for one group 
of Government employees should apply 
to all. Our servicemen should not be 
treated differently, or receive lesser 
benefits than those not in the service. 

I am one of the first Members of this 
body to recognize the deplorable fiscal 
position our Government is now in, and 
rapidly getting worse. However, I can- 
not in good conscience ask our military 
personnel to make further sacrifices if 
their civilian counterparts are not denied 
the benefits recently incorporated in H.R. 
13738. 

Mr. Speaker, therefore, I support the 
bill under consideration, H.R. 10897, and 
ask for its favorable consideration by the 
House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ques- 
tion is on the motion of the gentleman 
from Illinois that the House suspend the 
rules and pass the bill H.R. 10897. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the bill was 
passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


BILL TO SAVE INVALUABLE NATU- 
RAL AND HISTORICAL RESOURCES 


Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute, to revise and extend 
my remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I am introducing today a bill to grant 
authority to State legislatures to estab- 
lish local highway review commissions 
for the purpose of assessing the effect of 
proposed Federal-aid highways upon 
parklands, historic sites, wildlife sanc- 
tuaries, and the like. My bill would re- 
quire the prior approval of a commission 
in any case where a proposed highway 
system would pass through or is con- 
tiguous with an area over which it has 
jurisdiction. Disapproval by a commis- 
sion may be overruled only by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior. 

I have spoken a number of times on 
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this floor in support of conservation 
measures and have expressed my con- 
cern over the shocking disregard for our 
scenery, wildlife, natural resources, and 
historic communities and landmarks 
that has been shown in the past by some 
corporations, government agencies, and 
roadbuilders. 

Once a forest or a preserve is de- 
stroyed or desecrated by a highway it 
is ruined forever. As the New York 
Times has observed, certain parts of our 
country might be aptly described as 
“wall-to-wall concrete.” As our civiliza- 
tion spreads out further from the urban 
centers of our Nation, less and less area 
remains wild and unspoiled. 

The bill I am proposing today would 
permit State legislatures, in their discre- 
tion, to create an administrative unit 
to review proposed highway routes. This 
review would be in addition to that pres- 
ently required under the Federal High- 
way Act to be conducted by State high- 
way commissions. 

My bill prescribes that a State com- 
mission shall be staffed entirely by per- 
sons with recognized expertise in the 
areas of conservation of natural re- 
sources and wildlife and preservation of 
historic sites, communities, and land- 
marks. 

Approval of a proposed highway may 
only be granted or denied after provision 
has been made for appropriate public 
hearings. 

The bill leaves the precise jurisdic- 
tional base for each commission up to 
the State legislature in that it may cover 
a single county or a group of counties. In 
some instances, it may be the judgment 
of the legislature that a single State 
commission is sufficient. 

While I certainly recognize the need 
for an adequate and effective highway 
program, this bill is an attempt to create 
a decisionmaking authority which would 
balance the interests of the conserva- 
tionists against those of the roadbuild- 
ers. If we are to take significant steps to 
save from destruction what remains of 
our invaluable natural and historical re- 
sources, I urge Members to give this bill 
careful consideration. 


SCIENTIFIC, MEDICAL, AND HU- 
MANE TREATMENT OF ALCOHOL- 
ISM 


Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, the 
miraculous work of the medical profes- 
sion in bringing the dread disease of 
tuberculosis into almost complete con- 
trol is a praiseworthy subject in itself. 
But, in north Louisiana there is a plan 
underway that effectively couples this 
miraculous work with the medical pro- 
fession’s effort to bring that same kind 
of understanding and treatment to still 
another disease, alcoholism. This com- 
bination is worthy of comment. 

Alcoholism is unquestionably one of 
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the most serious health problems facing 
the Nation today. It may even be the No. 
1 problem, just as tuberculosis was once 
high up on that list. The story of what 
has been done and what is planned for 
the future in the struggle against alco- 
holism is inspiringly told in a series of 
two editorials which recently appeared 
in the Shreveport Times. I hope every 
Member will take a few minutes today 
and read these two items, to the end that 
we, ourselves, can do an even better job 
in the future in assisting efforts such as 
this. The two editorials follow: 


NEED TREATMENT CENTER HERE; ALCOHOLISM 
Now RATED ABOVE CANCER AS NATIONAL 
HEALTH PROBLEM 


The Caddo-Bossier Council on Alcoholism 
(a United Fund member) and other groups 
are trying to get the state to convert an un- 
used building on the Pines Sanatorium 
grounds into a North Louisiana treatment 
center for alcoholism, now rated above can- 
cer as a national health problem. The need 
is obvious and urgent. Yet some who should 
be pushing the plan the hardest seem to drag 
their feet. The final decision is up to the 
Legislature. 

Alcoholism is recognized in federal law 
and in numerous federal and state court 
rulings as a disease, incurable medically as 
of now, but from which there can be recovery 
and a return to complete functioning as a 
member of society. 

The Council estimates that there are 
38,000 victims of alcoholism in North Loui- 
siana, including 16,000 in the local area. 
Fifteen per cent of the latter are women. 
The total includes Protestant Ministers, 
Catholic Priests, members of bench and bar, 
physicians and surgeons, fathers and sons, 
mothers and daughters, rich and poor, mem- 
bers of every profession or vocation—many 
of them now non-drinkers but still afflicted 
with the disease of alcoholism because of 
the certainty of a vicious return of it if they 
so much as take a drink. 

Yet there is no State facility in North Loui- 
siana for treatment of alcoholics, although 
there are a number in South Louisiana. The 
federal government spends $3 billion a 
year on public health, including $609 mil- 
lion a year on research into mental health, 
heart diseases (rated as the two top 
national health problems) and cancer, rated 
No. 4, but it spends little or nothing on al- 
coholism, which is rated as No. 3. 

Some 33 per cent of all Shreveport police 
arrests are for offenses involving use of al- 
cohol—a costly police function, indeed. Na- 
tional figures show 95 per cent of all alcohol 
arrest cases are of persons afflicted with al- 
coholism as a disease. 

(Weekend intozication or steady drinking 
do not necessarily make a person an alco- 
holic in the sense of sickness. An alcoholic 
is one whose physiological makeup is such 
that alcohol completely destroys his will 
power. It can bring death, insanity and var- 
ious other diseases. Even if the alcoholic has 
abstained for 10 or 20 years, he or she can- 
not take a mere drink or two without losing 
self control through reactivation of the dor- 
mant sickness.) 

Alcoholism costs local industry $3,000,000 
a year because of 4,000 alcoholics in the 117,- 
000 work force. The national cost is $2 bil- 
lion a year. The Times presents below the 
first of two editorials on alcoholism, cur- 
rent court rulings on it, and the need for 
action against it. The data used has been 
gathered periodically for over a year. For as- 
sistance, we are deeply indebted to attorneys 
in Texas, Louisiana and Washington, D.C.; 
to the Caddo-Bossier Council; to dozens of 
local alcoholics—drinking and non-drinking, 
including those of wealth and high social 
position as well as those of the skid row type; 
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and above all to Alcoholics Anonymous, & 
fellowship that, locally and nationwide, has 
returned literally thousands of drunks, some 
from insane asylums, to respected places in 
society. 

TERMED A DISEASE IN THE YEAR 1804 


Alcoholism last year was moved into third 
place—above cancer—by the American Med- 
ical Association (AMA) in its list of the 
nation’s most important health problems. 
Mental health comes first, heart diseases 
second, cancer fourth. 

The AMA also long ago designated alcohol- 
ism as a sickness—a disease, and not merely 
a matter of character or will power, for the 
first thing that alcoholism does is destroy 
all will power. The World Health Organiza- 
tion gives it the same designation. So does 
the National Council on Alcoholism. 

The federal Congress in 1947—21 years 
ago—proclaimed alcoholism to be a sickness 
in a federal law passed affecting arrests for 
drunkenness in the District of Columbia. 
Congressman Edward Hébert of Orleans 
Parish was a leader in gaining passage of 
this law. The AMA gave it full support, A 
treatise written by a Doctor Trotter in 1804 
is cited in current federal court decisions 
holding alcoholism a disease. Senator Jacob 
Javits of New York is seeking new congres- 
sional action against the disease. 

The Fourth, Sixth, Seventh and District 
of Columbia federal Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals—courts which are outranked only by 
the U.S. Supreme Court—all have in one 
way or another proclaimed or accepted alco- 
holism as a sickness and held that its vic- 
tims cannot be criminally punished for acts 
caused by it. 

A federal District Court in New York State 
held last September that alcoholism is a 
disability and qualified for disability insur- 
ance benefits under the Social Security Act. 

All of the court decisions referred to above, 
and literally scores of others, have come in 
very recent years, mostly in 1966-67. 

In addition, federal court decisions hold 
that drinking by an alcoholic is not volun- 
tary, but an involuntary symptom of the 
disease over which the alcoholic has no 
control, 

Thus, these decisions hold that an alco- 
holic is not responsible for his drinking or 
for acts resulting from it; that he can be 
committed to a treatment center by a 
court—in the manner of a narcotics addict 
or a mentally deranged person—but he can- 
not be punished for a crime resulting from 
his alcoholism. The decisions apply only to 
the geographical areas covered by jurisdic- 
tion of the court concerned. 

The U.S. Supreme Court now has before 
it a case for hearing, probably next fall, that 
may bring a landmark ruling on alcoholism 
comparable to its landmark Robinson ruling 
on narcotics addicts, thus upholding the 
numerous lower federal court alcoholism 
rulings. 

If the Supreme Court does apply Robinson 
to alcoholism, all courts will have to make 
the same application and treatment centers 
will be needed throughout the nation. 

The two most noted federal Circuit Court 
of Appeals rulings on alcoholism are those 
known as Easter and Driver. 

In Easter in 1966, the District of Columbia 
federal Circuit Court of Appeals held unani- 
mously that by common law definition con- 
duct cannot be criminal unless it is volun- 
tary and that an alcoholic’s act, under in- 
fluence of his sickness, is not voluntary and 
is not committed with knowledge of what is 
being done. 

In Driver, in 1966, the federal Fourth Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals concurred in the 
Easter decision but carried it on to a ruling 
that criminal punishment for an act caused 
by sickness, including alcoholism, would 
violate provisions of the Eighth Amendment 
to the federal Constitution against cruel and 
inhuman punishment, and the Fourteenth 
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Amendment provision for equal protection of 
the laws for all citizens. 

In 1869 the New Hampshire Supreme Court, 
in Pike vs. State, a murder case, held that if 
the defendant could prove that alcoholism 
was a disease and that the murder was the 
result of his alcoholism, he could not be 
held criminally responsible. 

The case now before the U.S. Supreme 
Court is sponsored in part by the American 
Medical Association, the American Civil Lib- 
erties Union and other groups. It is the case 
of Leroy Powell vs, the State of Texas, on 
appeal from the Travis County (Texas) Court 
No. 1. 

Many legal experts who have been involved 
in various federal Appeals Court cases on 
alcoholism believe that in the Powell case 
the Supreme Court will follow its ruling in 
Robinson, in which the Supreme Court said 
(370 US at 666) : 

“It is unlikely that any State at this mo- 
ment in history would attempt to make it a 
criminal offense for a person to be mentally 
ill, or a leper, or to be afflicted with a venereal 
disease. A State might determine that the 
general health and welfare require that the 
victims of these and other human afflictions 
be dealt with by compulsory treatment, in- 
volving quarantine, confinement, or seques- 
tration. But, in the light of contemporary 
human knowledge, a law which made a crim- 
inal offense of such a disease would doubt- 
less be universally thought to be an inflic- 
tion of cruel and unusual punishment in vio- 
lation of the Eighth and Fourteenth Amend- 
ments. See Francis V. Resweber, 329 U.S. 
459.” 

None of the above means that a person 
who is drunk in public, or a drunk who vio- 
lates a criminal law, cannot be removed 
from the streets by the police. It does not 
mean that a spree or weekend or convention 
drinker—or drunk—necessarily is an alco- 
holic afflicted with the sickness of alco- 
holism, But final Supreme Court designation 
of alcoholism as a sickness would mean that 
where an arrested alcoholic is brought before 
a judge, the constitutional and common law 
provisions against cruel and inhuman pun- 
ishment, and concerning criminal action 
without knowledge by the perpetrator be- 
cause of disease, would apply. 

Alcoholism, as of now, is incurable. There 
can be recovery from it in the sense of last- 
ing—lifetime—sobriety, But the moment an 
alcoholic starts to drink again, he is gone, 
There are many cases of persons who have 
remained sober for 5, 10 or 20 years and thus 
become convinced that they could drink 
“socially” or “as a gentleman” (or “as a 
lady”) only to find that once they took a few 
gulps the disease had seized them again in 
all of its virtually unbreakable horror and 
strength. 

Yet there has been nationwide abdication 
by the public, by government at all levels, 
and by health organizations and agencies of 
their responsibility to face and fight alcohol- 
ism as a disease in the same manner that 
tuberculosis and polio were conquered, and 
mental health, heart ailments and cancer 
now are being attacked. All have national 
drives for funds as well as hundreds of mil- 
lions of federal tax money for research. All 
are accepted as diseases having certain de- 
structive effects on the community and on 
humanity. 

Alcoholism largely is ignored. 

Certainly the local effort to create an al- 
coholic treatment center here for all of North 
Louisiana should succeed, 

The Confederate Memorial Board has of- 
fered the Pines building to use as an alcoholic 
center but with the stipulation that it can 
reclaim the building on a year’s notice. This 
provides an uncertainty as to future opera- 
tion. Perhaps because of this, the State Hos- 
pital Board has not included money for 
operating costs in its budget. The Shreveport 
Medical Society, giving full endorsement to 
the need for an Alcoholic Center, seems con- 
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cerned about the location. Those close to 
the LSU Shreveport Medical School wonder 
if the Center should be tied into the school— 
why, no one explains. 

In the meantime, alcoholism brings death 
and insanity, destroys families, hampers in- 
dustry and both local and national economy 
generally, places lifetime trauma on inno- 
cent children, breeds other diseases and 
wrecks lives and careers generally. 

It's time for all of our state and local 
health agencies to act unitedly; for the com- 
munity itself to move; for all of our state 
Legislators to get on the ball, 


LOUISIANA PARISHES, POPULATION, AND ESTIMATED 
CALLY BE SERVED BY UNIT LOCATED AT PIRES Shak 
TARIUM, SHREVEPORT f 


Estimated 
Parish Population number of 
alcoholics 
17, 897 465 
65, 459 3,140 
248, 707 11, 860 
167, 878 7,890 
, 688 250 
20, 571 530 
„309 684 
16,237 422 
„237 448 
13,935 330 
31,075 807 
„889 985 
„505 1,000 
114, 676 5, 160 
, 866 282 
26, 879 699 
20, 123 404 
19, 298 400 
21, 046 540 
43, 512 1,130 
15, 538 
16, 579 
2999, 904 38, 259 
State of prem Bee a geek SS 3,719,519 112, 000 


Source: Population, Editor & Publisher Market Survey, 1967. 


ALCOHOLISM IN INDUSTRY 


Number 
Employees in national work force 80, 000, 000 
Employees in Caddo-Bossier work force. 117. 225 
Alcoholics in national work force (314%; , 800, 000 
Alcoholics in Caddo-Bossier work force 4, 103 

DOLLAR COST TO INDUSTRY 

mount 
C $2, 000, 000, 000 
Cad Böer nb 3, 000, 000 


Note: Reasons—1, Aontan a loss of fringe benefits; 
3. loss of trained manpower; 4. . inefficiency; 5. accidents, 


NORTH La, CENTER N NEEDED To TREAT 
ALCOHOLISM AS A DISEASE 


A diabetic cannot live without insulin. An 
alcoholic cannot live with alcohol. Dia- 
betes and alcoholism both are sicknesses. 
Neither is curable but there can be recovery 
from each and the living of life as a normal 
and helpful member of society. 

But the diabetic must have insulin; and 
the alcoholic must never touch alcohol, or 
the full deluge of horror and tragedy of his 
affliction will come crashing down on him. 

Neither one can be damned as responsible 
for his disease. 

Of course, diabetes affects only the individ- 
ual victim. The drinking alcoholic usually 
wrecks himself, his home, his children, may 
become insane or commit suicide. He costs 
local and national industry billions of dollars 
a year, and is a menace to society. He can 
become a non-drinker—for life—but he still 
is an alcoholic because his sickness recurs 
if he tries to drink again. 

Non-drinking alcoholics have learned these 
things so well that at times one may hear 
someone—man or woman, young or old— 
say at a social event where liquor is served: 

“Do not urge me to drink. I am an alco- 
holic. If I drink, I die.” 


ALCOHOLIC DRINKING IS NOT VOLUNTARY 


Four federal Circuit Courts of Appeal and 
innumerable lower federal and state courts 
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have held in the past few years that alcohol- 
ism is a disease; that drinking by an alco- 
holic is not voluntary, but involuntary as a 
symptom of the disease and is not the dis- 
ease itself; that since alcoholism destroys all 
willpower and self-control, accepted princi- 
ples of long standing common law prevent 
punishing the alcoholic criminally for actions 
he does not know he is committing; and that, 
to treat him in court as a criminal, and to 
inflict criminal punishment, would violate 
the Eighth Amendment to the federal con- 
stitution forbidding cruel and inhuman pun- 
ishment, and the 14th Amendment require- 
ment for equal protection of the laws. 

These decisions now apply only within 
geographical jurisdiction of the courts mak- 
ing them. The U.S. Supreme Court will de- 
cide soon whether the principles it set down 
as to narcotic addicts—known as the Robin- 
son case—apply also to alcoholism, as held 
by four of its federal lower Circuit Courts of 
Appeal. A Supreme Court ruling would apply 
everywhere. 

A narcotics addict cannot be punished 
criminally for his addiction, or for criminal 
acts committed under its influence, because 
it is a sickness which has destroyed his 
knowledge of his acts. Neither Robinson nor 
a comparable ruling by the Supreme Court 
on alcoholism, could prevent an alcoholic 
or a narcotics addict from court commitment 
and confinement under treatment; nor would 
either apply to steady drinkers or occasional 
drunks who drink voluntarily and can quit 
voluntarily as they wish. They are not alco- 
holics in the sickness sense. 

The most successful steps thus far by law 
enforcement authorities in connection with 
alcoholics is the Detoxification Center, 
started in St. Louis a few years ago (with a 
somewhat comparable plan being tried in 
Boston and elsewhere). In St. Louis, drunks 
in a public place are taken into custody by 
police but they are not taken to a police 
station cell or put in jail by a judge. On 
arrest, they are taken by the arresting officer 
straight to the Detoxification Center, 

There they undergo a course of treatment 
to get them on their feet, clear their minds, 
enable them to regain physical strength. 
They are told of the best methods to avoid 
alcohol and they learn that they have a dis- 
ease which cannot be cured, but from which 
they can recover and return to normalcy in 
everything but taking a drink; that resump- 
tion of drinking, no matter how much they 
try to limit the quantity, could be fatal. 

The St. Louis Center is in primitive stages 
as yet, because there has been so little re- 
search into alcoholism; so much public 
treatment of the sick alcoholic solely as “a 
d. drunk” and “a d. lush,” instead of 
as a sick person who is part of the nation’s 
third most important health problem. 

But, 40 per cent of drunks taken by police 
to the St. Louis Detoxification Center are 
never arrested again in St. Louis for public 
drunkenness. If the percentage seems small 
because it is a minority figure, it still prob- 
ably is a percentage which no private in- 
stitution can approach in handling alco- 
holics, 

It is as a step in this direction that the 
Caddo-Bossier Council on Alcoholism, is 
seeking to have an unused building on the 
Pines grounds converted by the State into a 
treatment center for North Louisiana alco- 
holics, of which there are 38,000, with 16,000 
in the local area, the figures covering both 
drinking and non-drinking alcoholics. 

These alcoholics include—or have includ- 
ed in recent years—priests, ministers, gov- 
ernment officials, doctors, lawyers, judges 
and people of virtually all vocations; also 
the very rich and those ranking high social- 
ly, as well as pitiful drunks showing up in po- 
lice court every Monday morning. Local area 
alcholics in the area work force cost local 
industry $3,000,000 a year. 
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CATHOLICS MOVE TO HELP PRIESTS 


Catholics have recognized the presence and 
danger of alcoholism among their priesthood 
and buying the big and magnificent home 
and estate in Michigan of a deceased news- 
paper publisher and converting it into a 
retreat—and treatment center—for alcoholic 
priests, Catholic priests administer the re- 
treat; Catholic laymen purchased the grounds 
and home and pay off any deficits in opera- 
tion. Some Protestant faiths have moved 4 
bit in the same direction, but not far 
enough. 

The Confederate Memorial Board has made 
the Pines surplus building available, but 
has kept the availability subject to cancella- 
tion on a year’s notice. The real hitch is that 
the State Hospital Board has not included the 
cost of operation in its budget and public 
welfare and public health groups are not 
pushing as they should; nor are local medi- 
cal groups; nor are some Legislators. 

Operational costs per year for the Pines 
Center are estimated at from something over 
$200,000 a year to around $350,000; sums 
often exceeded in past State budgets for such 
things as dressing up parish fairs, building 
bridges across little more than creeks, etc. 

Alcoholics Anonymous (AA), since its for- 
mation several decades ago with a noted 
physician—a seemingly destroyed alcoholic— 
as a co-founder, has opened doors to a return 
to useful life of thousands of alcoholics from 
skid row and even insane asylums to million- 
aire homes, from the realms of genius intel- 
lectuals to the illiterate, from literally every 
walk of life. 

But AA's scope is limited by its very nature. 
It neither supports nor opposes any “cause.” 
It has no payrolls, accepts no gifts other than 
the nickel, the quarter or the dollar (often 
nothing) its members may drop in a basket 
at a meeting. It is not evangelical and con- 
ducts no crusades. It functions on one prin- 
ciple: “If you want to get drunk, that’s your 
business. If you want to stay sober, that's our 
business.” It imposes no “p: offers no 
“treatment.” It is a fellowship, functioning 
in both the most literal and the broadest 
meanings of that word, and also in the most 
limited. 


ROCKEFELLER WOULD HAVE HELPED AA 


Some years ago the late John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., learning of AA's work, gave a 
luncheon for some 400 friends, all wealthy, 
some multi-millionaires. Only AA alcoholics 
were speakers. Some were non-drinking alco- 
holics for years, some with the flush of the 
last drunk not yet fully erased from their 
faces. So impressed were the guests, that mil- 
lions of dollars probably could have been 
raised right there. But AA stuck to its prin- 
ciple: money only from members—the dimes, 
quarters or dollars. Big financing would have 
destroyed its foundation by creating payrolls 
and fights to get on them; by fomenting 
organizational politics; by ending the so- 
valuable anonymity. 

Within AA are the Alanons—wives of alco- 
holics. Many stand by their alcoholic hus- 
bands to a bitter end. Many gain the reward 
of a recovered home—a family. Many leave 
their husbands. No one who understands the 
horrors and tragedies alcoholism can create 
would blame them. 

But, too often, one noted recovered alco- 
holic once wrote, wives of alcoholics come to 
think of themselves as martyrs and refuse to 
extend a helping hand to an alcoholic hus- 
band who has made a tremendous recovery 
from his sickness; thus needlessly adding new 
trauma and new emotional destruction to 
their children. The same thing can be said of 
husbands with alcoholic wives. 

If alcoholism is to be licked as a local or 
nationwide menace, it must first be recog- 
nized as a sickness; not merely judicially, but 
by legislative action and by the public. 

The police can act only under laws pro- 
vided by government for their activities. 
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They cannot be expected to block a now in- 
curable sickness by sweeping the streets clean 
of drunks every weekend—taking the poor to 
jail and the rich to their homes. 

Public prosecutors are charged with seeing 
that justice—not necessarily conviction—is 
done in court. But a prosecutor cannot be re- 
sponsible for treatment of the sick. 

A judge can convict or free a drunk—as of 
now in most places he can impose criminal 
punishment for conduct held by high federal 
courts to be not subject to criminal punish- 
ment. But he cannot create a place of com- 
mitment for assistance to the alcoholic or be 
responsible for eficient maintenance of such 
places when created. 

The problem is one of Public Health, which 
means that it is the problem of the Governor, 
the Legislature, and all organizations con- 
cerned with public health, whether for profit 
or charity or as a governmental operation; 
and for the community itself. 

Whether North Louisiana has an Alcoholic 
Treatment Center, as proposed on the 
grounds of the Pines or elsewhere, rests, in 
the end, with all of these; not with court de- 
cisions. 

It’s somebody’s move and action is needed 
right now. 


THE U.S. CAPITOL AND ITS 
PRESIDING OFFICERS 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include an article. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, in the 
March 1968, Federal Bar News is con- 
tained a very fine article entitled, “The 
US. Capitol and Its Presiding Officers,” 
by Cyril F. Brickfield. 

The article describes the duties and 
the strength of our great Speaker and 
Vice President. The article is as follows: 


THE U.S. CAPITOL AND ITS PRESIDING 
OFFICERS 


(By Cyril F. Brickfield) 


The Federal Bar, representing as it does the 
Federal lawyer past and present, salutes the 
legislative heads on Capitol Hill. Pictured on 
the cover is an unusual photograph of the 
East Front of the United States Capitol 
Building taken from Independence Avenue. 
This Building houses the Senate and the 
House of Representatives chambers, The $20 
million-32 foot extension to the East Front 
was completed in 1961 just in time for tha 
Inauguration of President John F. Kennedy. 
The statue on the top of the dome is freedom. 

Presiding over the legislative houses are 
two distinguished Americans. The Vice Pres- 
ident of the United States, Hubert H. Hum- 
phrey and the Speaker of the House, John 
W. McCormack. These legislative leaders not 
only have fascinating backgrounds in gov- 
ernment to highlight but both have special 
messages for FBA members, 


VICE PRESIDENT HUMPHREY 


Hubert H. Humphrey came to Washington 
in 1949 as a Senator from Minnesota, He was 
re-elected to the Senate in 1954 and again 
in 1960, During his years in the Senate the 
Vice President distinguished himself as a 
prolific originator of legislation, an outspoken 
and effective debater and an astute parlia- 
mentary leader. He is perhaps best known as 
the pioneering Senate architect of the Lim- 
ited Nuclear Test Ban Treaty. He was elected 
Vice President in November 1964, as the run- 
ning mate of President Lyndon B. Johnson. 

The first bill Mr. Humphrey introduced in 
the Senate in 1949, was a proposal sixteen 
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years ahead of its time: to establish medical 
insurance for the aged through Social Secu- 
rity. This bill was typical of the main course 
of his legislative record. That record con- 
stantly was in the direction of greater fed- 
eral action in helping the less privileged seg- 
ments of American society. 

The Vice President has a quick intelligence 
and has the reputation for being able to 
grasp facts relating to taxation, defense and 
other complicated legislation the way some 
men know batting averages. 

The Constitution prescribes only one duty 
for a Vice President. He presides over the 
Senate and he casts a vote in case of a tie. 
But President Johnson has assigned Vice 
President Humphrey numerous added tasks. 
Among the most important are: helping to 
push legislation in Congress, co-ordinating 
civil rights activities in federal agencies, 
chairing the National Aeronautics and Space 
Council and doing liaison work with mayors. 

SPEAKER M’CORMACK 

John W. McCormack is the forty-fifth 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. He 
was elected Speaker at the opening of the 
second session of the eighty-seventh Con- 
gress, on January 10, 1962. He succeeded “Mr. 
Speaker”—Sam Rayburn of Texas. Noted for 
his diligence as a legislator, his barbed wit in 
floor debate and his influence among liberal 
and conservative Democrats alike, Mr. Mc- 
Cormack is a powerful Speaker. He has long 
been recognized as one of the Great Progres- 
sives of the country. 

The Speaker of the House wields enormous 
influence in determining the course of gov- 
ernment policy, both as presiding officer over 
the members of the House of Representa- 
tives, and as the President’s chief advocate 
in Congress. For the Speaker can entertain 
or refuse to entertain any motion at his 
own discretion and he can refuse recognition 
to members trying to speak on the floor 
of the House. All legislative enactments must 
bear his signature. 
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At the age of 21, Speaker McCormack was 
practising law in Boston, after reading for 
the law and studying at night. There, he 
developed a reputation as a trial lawyer. He 
was elected to the Congress in 1928 and re- 
elected ever since. In the House he became 
known as a workhorse who taught himself 
to be an expert on tax matters, for example. 
He still is. His phenorhenal knowledge of 
proposed legislation comes about partly be- 
cause his day ends late at night when he 
lays aside a great stack of reports and com- 
munications he carried home to study and 
absorb, 

Basically Speaker McCormack is a modest 
and humble man. He rarely talks about what 
he has done or is doing. Yet the fact of the 
matter is that his long and dedicated serv- 
ice in the Congress has involved considera- 
tion of thousands of bills, many of which 
bear his indelible opinions and imprints. 
Characteristically, Speaker McCormack has 
been content to accord to the Chairman of 
important House committees the duties to 
issue important statements or take the spot- 
light. He is second in line of succession to 
the President, after the Vice President, if 
death causes a Presidential vacancy. It is a 
privilege for the Federal Bar to pay tribute 
to Speaker McCormack. 


MONDAY HOLIDAY BILL 


Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, the Mon- 
day holiday bill, H.R. 15951, is scheduled 


for debate tomorrow, May 7. H.R. 15951 
provides for the observance of three na- 
tional holidays on Mondays: Washing- 
ton’s birthday—third Monday in Febru- 
ary, Memorial Day—last Monday in May, 
and Veterans Day—fourth Monday in 
October. In addition, this bill provides 
for a new national holiday, Columbus 
Day, to be observed on the second Mon- 
day in October. 

To further acquaint my colleagues with 
the popularity which this legislation en- 
joys, I have requested the Legislative 
Reference Service of the Library of Con- 
gress to prepare a compilation of all of 
the polls taken in connection with Mon- 
day holiday legislation. Also, Ihave asked 
LRS to prepare a statistical analysis com- 
paring the holiday traffic fatalities on 
1-day, 2-day, 3-day, and 4-day holidays 
for the past 10 years. As an appendix 
to the latter document is an earlier holi- 
day traffic accident study prepared by 
the U.S. Department of Commerce as 
part of a report entitled “The Federal 
Role in Highway Safety”—86th Congress, 
first session, House Document No. 93. 

I believe that the findings of these 
studies will bear out the conclusions, 
first, that Monday holiday legislation has 
immense support from the general pub- 
lic—as well as business, labor, and gov- 
ernment groups; and, second, 3-day holi- 
day periods represent much less of a fa- 
tality risk to the motorist than 1-day 
midweek holidays. 

Mr. Speaker, I include the above-men- 
tioned reports and documents, in addi- 
tion to a question-and-answer sheet on 
H.R. 15951 prepared by my staff, in the 
Record at this point: 


LIST OF ORGANIZATIONS POLLED REGARDING MONDAY HOLIDAY LEGISLATION—RESULTS OF PRIVATELY CONDUCTED POLLS 


Organization 


%% ↄ AAA ↄ » ⅛ TPTA 2 
Manufacturers Association of Delaware County, Paꝶꝶa· -00nn 1annannnnnnnnMMnMMnMMM 
Tri-State Industrial Association Inc. (Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Ohio). ꝰ : ꝛ 7 
Management Council of Southwestern Connecticut, Inc._..--..- 


U.S. Chamber of Commerce 


Employees Association of El Paso, Tex...............----.------------------------------- 
San Diego (Calif.) Employees Association, Ino „„ 


Western Carolina Industries, Inc., Asheville, N. C 
Associated Industries of Cleveland, Ohio 
Capital Associated Industries, Inc...............-.-.----.--- 


New York State Council of Retail Merchants, Inc 
National Association of Internal Revenue Employees 


Empire State Chamber of Commerce, Albany, N. V 


RESULTS OF PRIVATELY CONDUCTED POLLS AMONG INDIVIDUALS 


Poll conducted by— 


Democrat and Chronicle, Rochester, N. V/ 


Asen nr.. r E 


Answer 


Number of 
companies 


Number of 
employees 


Percent of 
companies 


Percent of 
employees 


Answer Numerical Percentage 
responses responses 


285 


3.0 
7.0 
76.8 
23.2 
83.3 
16.7 
92. 3 
7.7 


Yes.. 
N 


Source: U.S. Congress—House, Committee on the Judiciary, Subcommittee No. 4, hearings, Aug. 16, 17, 1967, p. 17. 


Poll conducted by— 


1900 Baltimore, Md. (between 7:30 and 11 p.m., July 11, 


New Readers Press, Syracuse, N.Y.............----.----.--- 
Youngstown (Ohio) Vindicator. 
Harris Survey (Jan. 1, 1968) 


Answer Numerical Percentage 


responses responses 
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In addition to results listed above, several 
State Chambers of Commerce have conducted 
informal polls of their member organizations. 
The results have been as follows: 

The South Carolina Chamber of Com- 
merce reported a 2 to 1 margin of support 
for the measure. (July, 1967) 

The Maine Chamber of Commerce reported 
a 20 to 1 margin of support. (August 8, 
1967). 

The Kansas Chamber of Commerce re- 
ported that their poll showed 78 percent in 
favor of the proposal. 

The Hawaii Chamber of Commerce poll in- 
dicated a 94.8 percent support for the Mon- 
day holiday bill. 

Source: Mr. Hilton Davis, Group Manager, 
National Economic Development Group, 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 

MARSHA WICE, 
Government and 
General Research Division. 


THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
Washington, D.C., April 19, 1968. 
To The Honorable ROBERT MCCLORY 
Attention William Sasselman 
From Economics Division 
Subject: Statistical analysis of holiday acci- 
dents 


We are happy to send you the enclosed 
table which appears in "Accident Facts,” a 
publication of the National Safety Council. 
These are the only five holidays for which 
statistics are collected, The number in pa- 
rentheses indicates the number of days in 
the holiday period. Therefore, the (1) would 
show a midweek holiday, a (3) is either a 
Monday or Friday week-end, etc. 

From the enclosed table we have prepared 
an analysis, using the total death figures 
from the years 1957 to 1966, by taking the 
average number killed on one-day holidays, 
2-day holidays, 3-day holidays, and 4-day 
holidays and finding the average number of 
deaths per day. As a result of this, we found 
that on the Fourth of July, Christmas and 
New Year holidays, more people died per day 
on a one-day holiday than on a three-day 
holiday. Labor day, of course, is always a 
three-day holiday, but it is significant that 
the average number of deaths per day for 
that holiday is lower than the averages for 
most of the other one-day holidays. The only 
holiday which differs statistically is Memorial 
Day, which shows less deaths per day for a 
one-day holiday than on three-day holidays. 
The number in parentheses on the left indi- 
cates the number of times the particular 
one-day holidays or two-day holidays, etc. 
occurred in the ten-year period, 


Years 1957-67 
Average deaths 


Memorial Day per day 
(2) one-day holiday 157.5 
(1) two-day holiday 222.5 
(5) three-day holiday 195. 6 
(2) four-day holiday 164.4 

Fourth of July 
(1) one-day holiday 225.0 
(1) two-day holiday 197.5 
(5) three-day holiday 218.3 
(3) four-day holiday 155. 4 

Labor Day 
(10) three-day holiday 218. 6 

Christmas 
(2) one-day holiday 347.5 
(0) two-day holiday (*) 
(6) three-day holiday 253.6 
(2) four-day holiday 193.0 

New Year 
(2) one-day holiday 272.5 
(0) two-day holiday (*) 
(6) three-day holiday 188. 8 
(2) four-day holiday 119.3 


Mary ANN PORSCHE, 
Reference Librarian. 


Not applicable. 
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MOTOR-VEHICLE DEATHS ON MAJOR HOLIDAYS 


4 Memorial Day Fourth of July 
ear See 
Immediate Total immediate Total 
deaths deaths deaths deaths 
228 (3 305 255 (3 340 
204 (3 270 296 (3 395 
253 (3 335 296 (3 395 
347 (4 435 491 (4 615 
81 (l 125 105 (1 160 
363 (3 485 366 (3 490 
241 (2 345 261 (2 375 
362 (3 485 348 (3 465 
368 (3 490 407 (3 540 
109 (1 170 137 (1 210 
94 (1 145 426 (4 535 
371 (3 495 370 (3 495 
310 (2 445 276 (2 395 
367 (3 490 442 (3 590 
462 (4 580 509 (4 635 
109 (1 170 145 (1 225 
525 (4 655 556 (4 695 
431 (3 575 510 (3 680 
490 (3 655 557 (3 740 
542 (3 720 577 (3 770 


May 6, 1968 
Labor Day Christmas New Year 

Immediate Total Immediate Total Immediate Total 
deaths deaths deaths deaths deaths deaths 
293 (3 390 179 (1 275 110 (1 170 
293 (3 390 277 (2 395 207 (2 295 
410 (3 545 413 (3 550 269 (3 860 
389 (3 620 545 (3 725 304 (3 405 
46l (3 615 535 (4 670 375 (4 470 
432 (3 675 556 (4 695 407 (4 510 
405 (3 540 523 (3 695 317 (3 420 
364 (3 485 392 (2 560 296 (2 425 
438 (3 585 609 (3 810 364 (3 485 
435 (3 580 706 (4 885 409 (4 510 
445 (3 595 224 1 345 160 (1 245 
420 (3 560 594 (4 740 377 (4 470 
438 (3 585 493 (3 655 374 (3 500 
45 (3 555 488 (3 650 338 (3 450 
386 (3 515 523 (3 700 337 (3 450 
501 (3 670 645 (4 805 388 (4 485 
561 (3 750 226 (1 350 193 (1 300 
535 (3 715 596 (3 800 474 (3 630 
574 (3 765 720 (3 960 562 (3 750 
636 (3 850 600 (3 800 468 (3 620 


Source: Accident Facts, 1967.“ ‘‘Immediate"’ deaths, press associations; total“ deaths, NSC estimates. 


Note: “Immediate” deaths include on 


those which occured by midnight of the last day of the holiday period. Total“ deaths 
include immediate deaths plus an estimate of delayed deaths—those which 


occur within 12 months after the day of accident (they 


are charged back to the day of the accident). Figures in parentheses show number of full days in each holiday period. Deaths are for 


these days plus the last 6 hours of the preceding day. 


THE FEDERAL ROLE IN HIGHWAY SAFETY 


(Letter from the Secretary of Commerce 
transmitting the report on the investiga- 
tion and study made to determine what 
action can be taken by the Federal Gov- 
ernment to promote the public welfare 
by increasing highway safety in the United 
States, pursuant to section 117 of the Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway Act of 1965, and under 
the general authority of section 307 of 
title 23 of the United States Code, entitled 
Highways“) 

ACCIDENT RATES DURING HOLIDAY PERIODS 


Much public concern has been expressed 
for the increase in the number of traffic 
deaths during major holiday periods. It seems 
to have been generally accepted that more 
driving and less cautious driving typifies 
those periods. Driving is obviously more for 
social purposes than normally. Everyone is 
familiar with the programs of public educa- 
tion and pleas for safer driving that are made 
before and during major national holidays. 
The prediction of the number of imminent 
deaths, and the reporting of these predic- 
tions, seem to be the major theme. 

Lack of comparative knowledge 

Emphasis is often placed upon selected 
accident causes or prevention techniques, 
sometimes to the neglect of a steadier, more 
poised program of safety promotion. Some 
proposals have called for special holiday 
speed limits. The practical value of hit-and- 
run safety measures, or of overall campaigns, 
for that matter, has always been difficult to 
prove. One indication, of course, was found 
in the widespread S-D Day (Safe Driving 
Day) promotion in December 1954, which was 
intensively supported but quite uncon- 
vincing in its results. In few instances have 


holiday death totals been related to the 
exposure in terms of miles driven, so the 
relative seriousness of the problem has never 
had real measurement. 


Holiday and nonholiday danger ratings 


Using traffic data available from State 
highway department records, the Bureau of 
Public Roads, with the cooperation of the 
National Safety Council, made a special 
analysis of holiday fatalities in 1955-57. 
Death totals were compiled by the National 
Safety Council and national estimates of the 
vehicle-miles of travel were prepared by the 
Bureau of Public Roads, using traffic flow 
data regularly received from a sample of 
counter stations in urban and rural areas 
throughout the country. Nationwide, these 
were totaled for the official holiday period 
and for a comparable nonholiday period, us- 
ing the same days of the week and hours of 
the day at a time either preceding or follow- 
ing the holiday by not more than a month, 
The fatality rate (deaths per 100 million ve- 
hicle-miles of travel) was then calculated 
for each holiday and for the comparable non- 
holiday period, The results are shown in table 
15. 


In addition to the effects of holidays, per 
se, and of variation among holidays, their 
duration is also worth considering, since 
some are 1-day, midweek holidays while 
others are 3- or 4-day weekends. Since the 
National Safety Council starts its record at 
6 p.m. on the evening preceding the holiday, 
the holiday time periods appear in the table 
as 30, 78, or 102 hours. 

For quick review of the information, “dan- 
ger ratings,” representing the holiday death 
rate divided by the nonholiday death rate, 
were calculated and are shown in table 16. 
In this table the duration of each holiday 
is shown in days. 


TABLE 15.—3-YEAR COMPARISON OF DEATHS PER 100 MILLION VEHICLE-MILES, HOLIDAY VERSUS 
COMPARABLE NONHOLIDAY PERIODS 


ee — — 


K Number of 
Period Year hours 
included 
Memorial Day 1955 78 
956 30 
1957 30 
ORR 8 cantina ekshenviaaaat he ooes 3 1955 78 
1956 30 
1957 102 
S A E E 1955 78 
1956 78 
: 1957 78 
oe. ˙ A ee 1955 78 
1956 102 
1957 30 
Footnotes at end of table. 


Number of deaths Rates 1 
Holiday Nonholiday Holiday Nonholiday 

490 441 7.95 7.81 
170 107 7.52 5.24 
145 123 5.91 5.92 
540 441 8.67 7.46 
210 119 9.47 5.25 
535 548 6.30 6.43 
585 490 9.31 8.17 
580 486 8.84 7.86 
595 478 9.26 7.58 
810 484 15. 83 9.82 
885 548 12.59 8.27 
345 125 18. 64 6. 55 
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TABLE 15—3-YEAR COMPARISON OF DEATHS PER 100 MILLION VEHICLE-MILES, HOLIDAY VERSUS 
COMPARABLE NONHOLIDAY PERIODS—Continued 


Number of 
Period Year jours 
included 
N 155 78 
1956 102 
1957 30 
Me 1955 390 
1956 342 
1957 270 
30-hour period g—ꝛůw—ů 


78-hour period. 
102-hour period 


e ® 


1 Number of deaths per 100,000,000 vehicle-miles of travel. 
2? All years. 


TABLE 16.—DANGER RATINGS! OF HOLIDAY PERIODS AS MEASURED BY FATALITY RATES 


Holiday period 

is 1957 
Memorial r 1.00 (1 
51 98 (4 
Labor Day 1.22 (3 
Christmas. 2.85 (1 
New Year's. 2.35 (1 

T 1. 30 


Number of deaths Rates! 
Holiday Nonholiday Holiday Nonholiday 
485 484 9. 86 9.69 
510 548 7. 86 8.27 
245 125 15, 47 6.59 

Totals by year 
2,910 2,340 10, 13 8.52 
2.355 1, 808 9.59 7.61 
1,865 1,399 8.97 6.76 
Totals by length of period 
1,115 599 10.76 5. 88 
4, 085 3, 304 9. 80 8.27 
1,930 1,644 8.77 7. 55 
Grand total 
35 7, 130 5, 547 9. 63 7. 71 
Danger rating 1 
1956 1955 Average 
1.44 (1 1.02 (3) 1.08 
1.80 (1 1.16 (3) 1.18 
1,12 (3 1.14 (3 1.16 
1.53 (4 1.61 0 1.70 
95 (4 1. 02 (3 1,12 
1.26 1.19 1.25 


1 Death rate (fatalities per 100 million vehicle-miles of travel) of holiday period divided by death rate of comparable nonholiday 
period. Parenthetical numbers indicate whether holiday was 1 day in midweek of a 3- or 4-day weekend. 


Death rate 25 percent higher on average 

holiday 

In general, holiday travel has a danger rat- 
ing of 1.25; that is, the risk of a fatality in a 
given amount of holiday driving is about 25 
percent greater than in other similar periods. 
However, this is largely the effect of Christ- 
mas holidays, which averaged 70 percent 
above the corresponding nonholiday experi- 
ence. 

On the basis of duration, the 1-day, mid- 
week holidays were the most potent pro- 
ducers of accidents with an average danger 
rating of 1.83, as compared with 1.18 for 3- 
day holiday weekends and 1.16 for 4-day holi- 
day weekends. 

The danger rating for the New Lear's holi- 
day is relatively low. This may be due, at least 
in part, to the lesser aggregate mileage driven 
on New Year's holidays, which was about 1 
percent less than in comparable nonholiday 
periods, while during all other holidays travel 
ranged from 2 to 11 percent higher. It could 
also be the sobering effect following the typi- 
cally severe experience at Christmas. 

Though average annual holiday death rates 
have declined in the 3 years studied, the 
death rates of comparable nonholiday periods 
declined even faster. As a consequence, the 
danger rating of holidays, on the average, 
has increased from 1955 to 1957. However, 
this may have limited significance since all 
1955 holidays were of 3-day duration while 
1956 had two and 1957 had three of the more 
hazardous 1-day, midweek holidays. 

Whether the holiday-accident experience 
would have been greater without the usual 
intensive safety efforts cannot be determined, 
of course. Whether the results of these efforts 
can be seen at the particular times of their 
application is probably of less importance, 
however, than is the fact that the holiday 
periods are sufficiently more hazardous to 
warrant the use of every practical means and 
opportunity to hammer on the broad theme 
of safe driving, which seems bound to have 
beneficial long-range effects. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS REGARDING H.R. 
15951, THE MONDAY HOLIDAY BILL 


Q. Which national holidays will be ob- 
served on Monday under this bill? 

A. Under the provisions of H.R. 15951, three 
of our present national holidays will be so 
observed: Washington’s Birthday (third 
Monday in February), Memorial Day (last 
Monday in May), and Veterans Day (fourth 
Monday in October. In addition, H.R. 15951 
provides for a new national holiday, Colum- 
bus Day, to be observed on the second Mon- 
day in October. 

Q. What are the benefits of the Monday 
Holiday Bill? 

A. Three-day holidays offer greater oppor- 
tunities for families—especially those whose 
members may be widely separated—to get to- 
gether. Such periods would provide increased 
chances for travel away from home to the 
historical sites and other places of interest 
connected with our traditional holidays, and 
would allow more time to prepare for appro- 
priate commemorations of our American 
heritage. 

Also, the three-day span of leisure time, 
resulting from the observance of certain holi- 
days on Monday, would allow our citizens 
greater participation in their hobbies as well 
as in educational and cultural activities. Fi- 
nally, Monday holidays would improve com- 
mercial and industrial production by mini- 
mizing midweek holiday interruptions of 
production schedules and reducing employee 
absenteeism before and after midweek holi- 
days. 

Q. Who supports Monday holidays? 

A. Business, labor, government and—most 
important of all—the general public. Sub- 
committee hearings on Monday holidays 
clearly indicate that this legislation is re- 
sponsive to the needs and desires of a great 
majority of the population. In support of the 
Monday holidays, testimony came from such 
important business groups as the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, the Na- 
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tional Association of Travel Organizations 
and the National Retail Federation. Strong 
support for Monday holidays was similarly 
expressed by such labor organizations as The 
American Federation of Government Em- 
ployees, the Government Employees Council 
of the AFL-CIO, the International Amalga- 
mated Transit Union, the International 
Union of Electrical, Radio, and Machine 
Workers, and the National Association of Let- 
ter Carriers. Likewise, testimony favoring 
Monday holiday legislation was given by rep- 
resentatives of the Department of Commerce, 
Department of Labor, the Bureau of the 
Budget and the Civil Service Commission. 

Q. Who will be affected by the new Monday 
holiday legislation? 

A. Strictly speaking, Federal employees 
and the District of Columbia. However, the 
states have traditionally adopted the Federal 
holiday schedule in enacting state holidays. 

Q. Have any states already enacted Monday 
holiday legislation? 

A. Yes. The State of Massachusetts earlier 
this year enacted a bill providing for the 
observance of Washington’s Birthday, Me- 
morial Day and Patriot’s Day (a special state 
holiday) on Mondays. With the exception of 
Patriot’s Day, Massachusetts’ legislation con- 
forms to the pattern which would be estab- 
lished by H.R. 15951 regarding the observance 
of Washington's Birthday and Memorial Day. 
It should be noted also that Monday holiday 
legislation is pending in at least nine other 
state legislatures. Therefore, it is important 
that the Congress act soon to establish a 
Monday holiday schedule which can serve as 
a guide for the states, If Congressional action 
is delayed, there is a risk that the states 
would act independently in the establish- 
ment of Monday holidays thus possibly dif- 
fusing the observance of Monday holidays 
over the entire calendar. 

Q. Do most of the states already observe 
Columbus Day as a state holiday? 

A. Yes. 34 of the 50 states observe Colum- 
bus Day or a similar state holiday such as 
Discovery Day or Landing Day. 

Q. Will the observance of the new Colum- 
bus Day holiday represent any cost to the 
Federal Government in terms of lost man- 
hours or the payment of premium wages? 

A. No, The very substantial economic say- 
ings expected to be realized from the sched- 
uling of three present national holidays on 
Mondays will more than offset this expense. 
Experience shows that when a Federal holi- 
day falls on any weekday other than Mon- 
day or Friday, employee absenteeism rises 
sharply on the days preceding or following 
such a holiday. While no government statis- 
tics are available on this subject, figures sup- 
plied to the Library of Congress by the Com- 
merce and Industry Association of New York 
with respect to the private sector bear this 
out. As stated in the LRS study: “Memorial 
Day and the Fourth of July fall on Thurs- 
days this year. As a result, of the 60 com- 
panies in New York which the Commerce and 
Industry Association of New York polled, 
40% of these companies said they were clos- 
ing operations on the following Fridays as 
well as the holiday itself. Another 5% were 
just maintaining skeleton staffs. The reason 
for this is that so many employees would be 
absent on these Fridays, due to the holiday, 
that it would not pay them to try and oper- 
ate. Similarly, of the same 60 companies, 
52% of them closed on the Mondays preced- 
ing these same two holidays last year when 
they fell on Tuesdays, for the same reasons.” 

Of course, the cost of Columbus Day to 
the states will not be particularly signifi- 
cant as 34 states already observe this holiday. 
Therefore, state and local governmental 
units, schools, banks and businesses would 
be unaffected economically by the new holi- 
day schedule. As the remaining 16 states are 
primarily agricultural, representing less than 
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25% of the population, the industrial im- 
pact of a new holiday would be minimal. 

Q. Are three-day holidays more unsafe for 
motorists than one-day midweek holidays? 

A. No. There is a popular misunderstand- 
ing. Actually, a U.S. Department of Com- 
merce report, using data provided by state 
highway departments, and Bureau of Public 
Roads, conclusively showed that: “On the 
basis of duration, the one-day, midweek holi- 
days were the most potent producers of acci- 
dents, with an average danger rating (holiday 
death rate divided by nonholiday death rate) 
of 1.83, as compared with 1.18 for 3-day holi- 
day weekends and 1.16 for 4-day holiday 
weekends.” (The Federal Role in Highway 
Safety, 86th Congress, Ist Session, H. Doc. 
No. 93.) 

A more recent report, prepared by the Leg- 
islative Reference Service—using traffic death 
figures for the years 1957-1966—compared 
the number of traffic fatalities over 1-day, 2- 
day, 3-day, and 4-day holidays for five major 
holidays. This report concluded: “on the 
Fourth of July, Christmas and New Year's 
holidays, more people died per day on a 1- 
day holiday than on a 3-day holiday, Labor 
Day, of course, is always a 3-day holiday, but 
it is significant that the average number of 
deaths per day for that holiday is lower than 
the average for most of the other 1-day holi- 
days.” 

iso, as 3-day holidays become more prev- 
alent, Americans may have less inclination 
to travel during such periods, thereby re- 
ducing the average number of persons who 
would take to the highways during any given 
holiday and lessening traffic fatalities. 

Q. When will the new holiday schedule go 
into effect? 

A. The effective date of H.R. 15951 is post- 
poned until January 1, 1971 to permit state 
legislatures to adopt the Federal schedule. 
This delay will also enable calendar manu- 
facturers, schools, businesses, labor, club and 
other organizations to adjust their schedules 
to reflect the new Monday holiday observ- 
ances, 


STATE OF NEW YORK SETS EXAM- 
PLE TO AID COLLEGE STUDENTS 
OBTAIN LOANS 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, with the 
continuing increases in the interest rates 
and also college costs, our college stu- 
dents throughout the Nation are en- 
countering financial problems in the pur- 
suit of their higher education. At this 
time, I would like to call to the attention 
of my colleagues in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the lead which the State of 
New York has taken in providing college 
loan assistance to these students. I hope 
other States will duplicate the fine 
record which New York has attained in 
this area. 

The following ad appeared in the New 
York Daily News setting forth the ad- 
vantages available to a resident of New 
York State in obtaining a State-assisted 
college loan at 3 percent interest: 

[From the New York Daily News, May 6, 
1968] 


Hers’s Money, GO TO COLLEGE 
$1000 for your freshman year. 
$1000 for your sophomore year. 
$1250 for your junior year. 
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$1500 for your senior year. 

Is there anyone who's been accepted by a 
college, but isn’t going because of money? 

Will $4750 make a difference? 

Bankers Trust will lend you up to that 
amount, to help you become a Bachelor of 
Something. 

If you want to be a Master, of course, 
$4750 won't be enough. So we'll lend you 
another $1500 for each year of graduate work, 
as long as it leads to a degree. 

We'll lend you up to a maximum of $7500. 

You don't pay us back until after you 
graduate. Then, you get up to 10 years to 
pay it off. 

The interest doesn’t start until after you 
graduate either. And it’s only 3% (any other 
kind of loan would cost about twice that). 

Bankers Trust is making these loans in co- 
operation with the New York Higher Educa- 
tion Assistance Corporation. 

The loans are for those ready to start 
college now, those already attending, and 
those who only go part time. 

The prerequisites: you must be a U.S. citi- 
zen and a resident of New York State. And 
your parents must meet the financial quali- 
fications. Come into any Bankers Trust 
branch for an application. 

Want to go to college? 

You'll find a banker at Bankers Trust. 


RALPH ABERNATHY—PREACHER 
OR PERVERT 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, ever since 
Ralph Abernathy assumed control of 
the rich man’s “poor people’s march” to 
occupy Washington, most southerners 
who know about Abernathy have shud- 
dered at the deceit and national prestige 
buildup given Abernathy as a leader. 

We have kept our peace—knowing 
that any comment would not receive fair 
consideration—in all probability dis- 
counted as “racism.” 

But the news establishment, knowing 
the facts, continued to be silent until 
the Montgomery Advertiser on May 2, 
1968, spoke out. 

In a lead editorial captioned, “The 
Leader of the Great Crusade,” the 
Montgomery Advertiser slashed into 
Abernathy’s reputation by calling him, 
“an unpolished and disreputable clod” 
and politely, I assure you, rehashed the 
sex scandal involving Abernathy and a 
15-year-old female member of Aber- 
nathy’s church. 

I have a complete transcript of the 
testimony of the exploited girl given at 
the jury trial of her husband—who was 
acquitted by a jury of chasing and strik- 
ing at Abernathy with a hatchet. 

The testimony of the youthful victim, 
Vivian McCoy Davis, uncontradicted by 
Abernathy, is so filthy and perverted 
that I cannot—in good conscience— 
place it in the Recorp for our colleagues’ 
examination. 

I will, however, make her testimony 
available on request to my colleagues, 
or it can be obtained from the Herald, 
407 Butler Street, Anderson, S.C_—South 
Carolina’s oldest Negro newspaper—by 
asking for a copy of their June 19, 1964, 
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edition which contained a full account 
of the sordid background of Ralph Aber- 
nathy including the testimony. 

I can only add that Abernathy ap- 
parently has little control over himself— 
he couldn’t have control of the threat- 
ened booby trap merging on Washington 
under the banner of a poor people’s 
march. But he can be used to exploit 
poor people. 

Mr. Speaker, I place the May 2 edito- 
rial from the Montgomery Advertiser in 
the Recor at this point: 


THE LEADER OF THE GREAT CRUSADE 


It is preposterous but unfortunately true 
commentary on the recent history of the 
most powerful country on earth that it is 
now receiving ultimatums from the likes of 
Ralph D. Abernathy. 

Abernathy succeeded to the late Dr. King’s 
mantle in the Southern Christian Leadership 
Conference by virtue of an association dat- 
ing from the Montgomery bus boycott. 

King was at least glib and adroit in the 
guile by which he managed to flummox an 
alarming number of Americans. But Aber- 
nathy is an unpolished and disreputable clod 
best remembered here for what may have 
been a record dash from his church office 
on the night of Aug. 29, 1958. 

Panic-stricken and screaming, he was 
pursued by an irate, hatchet-wielding hus- 
band who had accused him of having a rela- 
tionship with his wife more suited to the 
pages of Krafft-Ebing’s Psychopathia Serualis 
than a family newspaper. 

The wife of his assailant told a Montgomery 
Circuit Court jury in November 1958 that 
she had submitted to unnatural sex acts 
with the Reverend before her marriage, be- 
ginning at the age of 15, and that “he never 
stopped chasing me” even after her marriage 
to Edward Davis. She had been a member of 
Abernathy's church. 

On the day Davis accosted Abernathy in 
his office, armed with pistol and hatchet, 
Abernathy had called her, Mrs. Davis testified. 

The jury deliberated only 10 minutes, 
obviously invoking the unwritten law, be- 
fore acquitting Davis of attempting to do in 
the preacher. 

Yet, basking in the reflected glory of King, 
Abernathy emerged from the revolting case 
unscathed in the eyes of SCLC, 

In 1960, he was signally honored by Prime 
Minister Kwame Nkrumah, the subsequently 
deposed dictator of Ghana, by being invited 
to Accra for a “Conference on Non-Violence 
and Positive Action for the Security of 
Africa.” 

This was heady stuff for a man who, but 
for his color and the accident of time and 
place, would never have been heard from. 
But he was to go on to loftier things, despite 
his unsavory background, finally being ele- 
vated to King’s throne after the tragedy in 
Memphis. 

Monday he led the vanguard of a move- 
ment which is trying to intimidate Congress 
not only into massive redistribution of the 
wealth to the poor (along with the shiftless), 
but into changing foreign policy. Vietnam is 
only one item of the agenda of the amor- 
phous mass which may number in the tens 
of thousands (hundreds of thousands, some 
say) who will attempt to immobilize Wash- 
ington by late May. 

In their initial protest Monday, the Aber- 
nathy-led extortionists denounced U.S. diplo- 
matic and business ties with Portugal and 
South Africa. The United States must not 
be encumbered, the formal statement said, 
“with the support in any way of racist 
societies abroad.” 

Although Abernathy keeps mouthing the 
old line about non-violence, this is once again 
semantic camouflage for the threat of vio- 
lence unless Washington—the President and 
Congress—knuckles under to every demand. 
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Today, the first of the poor people's cara- 
vans, as the march leaders describe them, is 
scheduled to set out from Memphis toward 
Washington via Marks, Miss. Next week, 
others are to start from other locations, in 
the Midwest, South, North and West. 

The first contingents of what is designed 
to be a seige of Washington are due to arrive 
May 12, with the escalation of forces reach- 
ing peak strength for an indeterminate 
camp-in by May 30. According to the time- 
table, “major demonstrations” are to begin 
May 20. 

By June, Abernathy’s invading horde has 
it figured, there will be shantytowns all over 
Washington and the work of government 
should be paralyzed—unless: 

The government meets all demands, in- 

“cluding massive new federal programs and 
handouts, a guaranteed income for everyone, 
liberalization of welfare programs and regu- 
lations, and such changes in foreign policy 
as the blackmailers may demand. 

Terror is not the appropriate reaction in 
Washington: righteous anger is, accompa- 
nied by massive force. Unless authorities 
have the courage to turn back this invasion, 
by whatever force is necessary, and refuse to 
be intimidated, the words of Senator Robert 
C. Byrd, West Virginia Democrat, will prove 
prophetic: 

“I am greatly concerned for my coun- 
try. . I feel that we can see ample evi- 
dence of destruction of our nation from 
within.” 

It would all be sickening enough if the 
leadership were other than Ralph Abernathy, 
an unprincipled and unspeakable bum with- 
out any redeeming qualities whatever; a 
demagogue worse than Stokely Carmichael 
if only because he’s so stupid; a degenerate 
unfit to lead the smallest rural church, much 
less pose as the representative of America’s 
unfortunate poor. 


WILBUR MILLS HONORED BY 
CLEMSON UNIVERSITY 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, WILBUR 
MILLS, our esteemed and beloved col- 
league from Arkansas, was honored by 
Clemson University in my congressional 
district on Saturday, May 4. 

When Clemson University honored our 
distinguished colleague, WILBUR MILLS, 
Clemson was in turn honored. As chair- 
man of the great Committee on Ways and 
Means for more than 10 years, WILBUR 
Mitts has exercised a great and bene- 
ficial influence on this Nation, and indeed 
on the entire free world. His wise counsel 
and superb leadership in international 
trade, taxation, social security, and fiscal 
responsibility has profoundly influenced 
the destiny of this Nation and the course 
of freedom in the Western World. 

WILBUR MILLS was awarded an honor- 
ary doctor of laws degree by Clemson 
University for his statesmanship and 
leadership in preserving the economy of 
our country and for his forthright stand 
for fiscal responsibility. 

Mr. Speaker, it was fitting and proper 
that our great colleague be honored at 
Clemson University, named for Thomas 
G. Clemson, son-in-law of John C. Cal- 
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houn, and the first Superintendent of the 
Department of Agriculture. Clemson Uni- 
versity is on the old plantation of the 
immortal John C. Calhoun, one of the 
five greatest Senators of all time. 

Mr. MILts, while in the Calhoun man- 
sion—one of the best kept shrines in 
America—was presented a gavel and 
pounding block made from a tree grown 
on the Calhoun mansion grounds by Dr. 
Wright Bryan, Clemson vice president 
and former editor of the Atlanta Journal 
and the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

The lovely and charming Mrs. Mills 
accompanied her distinguished husband 
to the Clemson campus. His excellency, 
the Honorable Robert E. McNair, Gov- 
ernor of South Carolina, and our own be- 
loved and great colleague, the gentleman 
from South Carolina, MENDEL RIVERS, 
chairman of the Committee on Armed 
Services, were present for this, one of 
the most momentous occasions in the his- 
tory of my congressional district and in- 
deed the State of South Carolina. The 
dynamic and able president of Clemson 
University, Dr. Robert C. Edwards, pre- 
sented this coveted honorary degree to 
Chairman Mitts on behalf of the board 
of trustees and the faculty. 

Mr. Speaker, the chairman of the 
Clemson board of trustees is a friend of 
yours, the Honorable Edgar Brown, of 
South Carolina, who sat beside William 
Jennings Bryan at the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention in New York in 1924 
and who for 40 years, as State senator 
and as chairman of the senate finance 
committee, has provided for South Caro- 
lina fiscal responsibility. Mr. Speaker, 
another lifetime member of the Clemson 
board is the Honorable James F. Byrnes, 
who served with honor in this House and 
the Senate and was perhaps best known 
for his distinguished service as Secretary 
of State and as “Assistant President” 
under the wartime administration of 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt, 

Mr. Speaker, I commend Clemson Uni- 
versity for honoring, on its graduation 
day, this great and good American who 
today is providing that leadership so 
essential to the future of young America. 


EXPLANATION OF GENERAL PAIR 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, on Wednesday, May 1, 1968, I 
left Washington by plane at 5 o’clock 
p.m. to go to West Liberty, W. Va., to 
make the keynote speech at the West 
Liberty State College students’ mock 
national political convention. 

After I left the floor on that date the 
bill, H.R. 16913, making appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture and 
related agencies for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1969, was passed. 

I was paired generally with the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. GALI- 
FIANAKIS] on final passage of that bill. 
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Mr. Speaker, if I had been present, I 
would have voted “nay.” 


PROTEST AGAINST AN ABSURD 
ORDER 


Mr. STUCKEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Record and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, STUCKEY. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
speak because I am upset, angry, and 
indignant. Georgia men are dying on the 
battlefield of Vietnam every day. These 
men are good soldiers. They realize the 
importance of following the regulations 
of our armed services and the orders of 
their commanding officers. 

However, Mr. Speaker, I have just 
learned that one of our men has refused 
to carry out an order. 

Because of the nature of this order, I 
cannot remain silent on the matter. I am 
obligated to bring this absurd action to 
light and call to the attention of my 
colleagues the order which this young 
man refused to carry out. 

The order, Mr. Speaker, was to remove 
from his wall above his bunk, the flag of 
his home State of Georgia. 

Allow me to read briefly, a part of this 
soldier’s letter to his mother. 

Deak Mama: Last week, a few days ago, 
because of the racial tension, an order came 
out to remove all flags Rebel Flags” or any 
flag which contained the Confederate Sym- 
bol which as you know, our Georgia Flag is 
largely made up of. We were told to take 
down the Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi and 
Confederate flags—yet, the New York, Ohio, 
and others may still be displayed. 

I have always respected military authority 
and have always been one to do what I was 
told—regardless, but this hit me with an 
emotion I have never experienced before and 
I have refused to do it. To let a New York 
Flag fly when a Georgia Flag can't. I doubted 
seriously the legality of them doing it. I re- 
fused to do it for my Commanding Officer, 
and I requested to go all the way to the Gen- 
eral. I was so furious I sat and wrote a letter 
to Governor Maddox explaining it and asking 
that something be done about it. The Com- 
manding Officer came in and said he wanted 
to talk to me before I wrote a letter to Gov- 


ernor Maddox and I said, “I’m sorry sir, but 
I just mailed it.” 


I do not think I need to read further, 
Mr. Speaker. 

And, for what good reason was this or- 
der issued? 

The reason given was that since some 
people view the Confederate flag as a 
symbol of racism, all State flags which 
contained bars and stars must be re- 
moved. Mr. Speaker, this includes nearly 
every Southern State. The order was that 
especially all Georgia, Alabama, and 
Mississippi flags must come down imme- 
diately. Other flags from such States as 
New York and Ohio were allowed to re- 
main displayed. 

Our fighting men, Mr. Speaker, obtain 
the flags from their home States and they 
put them over their bunks as a reminder 
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of what they are fighting for and to show 
their pride in their home State. 

I am told that a young Negro soldier 
from the State of Alabama was told to 
take his State flag down. This young man 
asked his commanding officer who he was 
supposed to be prejudiced against? 

Mr. Speaker, enough is enough. I will 
not stand by and watch a Georgia boy 
ordered to remove the flag of his State— 
the symbol of his heritage from his 
wall—just as I am sure that my col- 
leagues from New York would not toler- 
ate such an unreasonable, bigoted, and 
unpatriotic order of their fighting men. 

I am sure, Mr. Speaker, that our gen- 
erals in Vietnam have great responsibili- 
ties in conducting this war. I am sure 
that they have a tremendous respon- 
sibility for their men, but, I am also 
sure that this responsibility, Mr. Speaker, 
does not extend to the point of trying to 
destroy a soldier’s faith, pride, and 
loyalty to his State. 

I want to know, Mr. Speaker, which 
general it is who believes it is his duty 
to tell a man that he cannot display the 
flag of his State with pride and dignity. 

I have written to my constituent, Mr. 
Speaker, and I have told him to keep me 
informed as to the developments of this 
incident. 

I have written to the Department of 
Defense demanding—yes, I say demand- 
ing, Mr. Speaker—that this ridiculous 
and dangerous order be investigated. 

And I call on my colleagues here today 
to join me in protesting this order for 
the removal of State flags from the bunks 
of our fighting boys. 


TEACHER CORPS 


Mrs. MINK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recor and include ex- 
traneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. MINK. Mr. Speaker, in its short, 
2-year existence, the Teacher Corps has 
made pioneering advances in aiding edu- 
cationally deprived areas. I urge con- 
tinued support of this outstanding pro- 
gram. 

The recent disturbances in the cities 
have again emphasized the need for a 
national effort to improve education in 
the areas where the need is greatest. 
The “Report of the National Advisory 
Commission on Civil Disorders” has de- 
clared that “the Teacher Corps is a 
sound instrument for such an effort.” 

The No. 1 need of education in the 
poverty areas is motivated and trained 
teachers. The Teacher Corps has demon- 
strated it can supply these desperately 
needed people. 

In Hawaii there are five Teacher Corps 
teams composed of 26 teacher interns 
and five team leaders. Not only are the 
teams reaching slow learners in the ele- 
mentary and secondary grades but they 
are also working with school dropouts 
and getting involved in community proj- 
ects. These dedicated interns, who re- 
ceive relatively little compensation for 
their work, have done an outstanding job 
in the short time they have been in 
Hawaii. 
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The Teacher Corps is a national effort 
to improve educational opportunities for 
children from low-income families, It re- 
cruits able college graduates to teach in 
poverty area schools. At present there 
are more than 1,800 such interns teaching 
in 29 States, Puerto Rico, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Teacher interns re- 
ceive $75 a week plus $15 for each de- 
pendent. While teaching and working on 
community projects the intern attends 
a nearby university and studies toward 
his master’s degree and teaching certif- 
icates. In Hawaii the Teacher Corps 
works in conjunction with the Univer- 
sity of Hawaii and the Hawaii State De- 
partment of Education. 

As we know one of the reasons that 
children fall behind in school is the in- 
ability to read properly. The teacher in- 
terns teach the slow learners new ways 
to read. They also concentrate on the en- 
richment of the whole child with field 
trips which better relate education to the 
world outside the classroom. 

Some Corps programs in Hawaii de- 
serve special note. One of the Teacher 
Corps teams is giving primary consid- 
eration to teaching dropouts. This class 
now consists of 48 pupils and the corps- 
men have developed very good relations 
with these students. One intern is living 
in a low-rent housing project where he 
has developed recreational programs for 
the tenants. One girl intern was recent- 
ly named to the Council of Social Agen- 
cies, an organization that, up to the time 
she joined, did not have a representa- 
tive from the educational community of 
the area she serves. 

The Teacher Corps in Hawaii is also 
using teaching materials that are more 
related to the world in which their pu- 
pils are living. This, of course, makes 
learning more enjoyable and interesting 
for the slow learner. The constructive use 
of the daily newspaper, with a discussion 
of the many subjects it contains, gives 
the pupils a broader look at the world 
around them. 

In a praiseworthy notice in the Hono- 
lulu Star Bulletin for October 25, 1967, 
that newspaper said: 

The idea for the Teacher Corps is but- 
tressed by records—the records of young- 
sters who drop out of school, the records of 
police and courts, the records of generation 
after generation who retain a place on wel- 
fare and seldom move far from that niche. 


The Corps is funded 90 percent by the 
Federal Government. However, the con- 
trol of the programs, is in the hands of 
the local school district. The members are 
employees of the school system where 
they work. The school’s authorities de- 
cide whether a member will be hired, 
fired, or reassigned. 

Currently the appropriations for the 
Teacher Corps for fiscal 1969 is before the 
Congress. On the basis of the marvelous 
work of this program in Hawaii and 
across the Nation, I will support the pro- 
gram and urge my colleagues to do like- 
wise. I support the full administration re- 
quest of $31.2 million for 1,500 corpsmen 
this summer. 


DEPARTMENT OF CONSUMER 
AFFAIRS 


Mrs. MINK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
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this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. MINK. Mr. Speaker, I wish to add 
my wholehearted support for legislation 
introduced today by the Honorable 
BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL, of New York to 
create a Department of Consumer Affairs 
within the executive branch of the Goy- 
ernment which I have joined in as a co- 
sponsor. It is most fitting that the 90th 
Congress which has become known as 
the “consumer Congress” should take 
the initiative to organize this system of 
safeguards for the general benefit of the 
consumers, 

I believe the statistics maintained and 
published by the Federal Government 
explain fully the extent of consumer 
activities. Total retail sales for the 
United States for the month of March 
1968 amounted to $26,943,000,000. The 
Bureau of Census, which maintains these 
statistics, reports that total sales for the 
country for 1967 amounted to a stagger- 
ing $313,503,000,000, which is roughly 40 
percent of the country’s gross national 
product. And retail sales have been in- 
creasing each year at the rate of 4 to 
7 percent. Easily, it can be seen that this 
is one of the areas of activity within 
which there is a potential for greater 
consumer safeguards. 

The historic theory of “the consumer 
beware” has come under unusual pres- 
sures with the development of innovative 
advertising and sales techniques. 

I wish to extend my congratulations to 
Miss Betty Furness, the Special Assist- 
ant to the President for Consumer 
Affairs, and to her predecessor, Mrs. 
Esther Peterson, who have made great 
strides in familiarizing the housewives 
and consumers on the pitfalls of hasty 
and ill-considered purchases. I believe 
they may share most of the credit for 
promoting legislation which has resulted 
in the Truth in Packaging and Labeling 
Act, the Truth in Lending Act and the 
Meat Inspection Act. 

However, their authority in this vast 
area of spending is greatly restricted to 
an advisory role and it is still on a part- 
time basis carried out by advisory com- 
mittees. I am informed that there are 
now 33 separate Federal departments 
and agencies which have a responsibility 
for protecting the consumer in various 
manners. It is a rare occasion when all 
33 are represented in an organized 
fashion. 

The legislation introduced today will 
charge the Department of Consumer Af- 
fairs with these responsibilities: 

First. To protect and promote the in- 
terests of the people of the United States 
as consumers of goods and services; 

Second. To present the consumer view- 
point before Federal departments and 
agencies in the formulation of policies of 
the Federal Government; 

Third. To represent the interests of 
consumers of the United States in pro- 
ceedings before courts and regulatory 
agencies; and 

Fourth. To assemble, evaluate and 
disseminate information helpful to con- 
sumers. 

The Department would also receive, 
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evaluate and take appropriate action 
with respect to complaints concerning 
commercial and trade practices detri- 
mental to the interests of consumers. 

A semiautonomous unit of National 
Consumer Information Foundation 
would be established within the Depart- 
ment and would administer a voluntary 
program under which manufacturers 
would submit their products for test- 
ing against specified performance char- 
acteristics. The comparative results of 
these tests would be indicated on infor- 
mation tags affixed to the product in 
order that the consumer might be better 
able to judge the relative merits of com- 
peting products. 

An Office of Consumers Safety will con- 
duct a continuing study of the safety of 
household products and shall identify 
and publish information concerning 
these products determinec to present 
an unreasonable hazard to the health 
and safety of the consuming public. 

Finally, an Institute for Consumer Re- 
search would be established to test 
products for the Consumer Information 
Foundation and make recommendations 
to other agencies of the Government as 
to the need for consumer research of 
various kinds. 

I am pleased to say that my own State 
of Hawaii has already moved forward in 
this field to protect its consumers with 
the establishment of an Office of the 
Consumer Protector. Earlier this year, 
Governor Burns appointed Mr. Walter 
W. Harris to this post and a general in- 
formation campaign has already been 
launched to apprise the consumer of 
ways to improve his buying techniques. 

I urge the passage of this legislation 
as urgently needed and hope that early 
hearings can be held so that the im- 
mense public interest on this matter 
can be used as the basis for its favorable 
consideration by this Congress. 


TALKING POINTS ON THE TAX 
INCREASE 


Mr, ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack] 
may revise and extend his remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I en- 
close for the information of my col- 
leagues a “Memorandum for the Presi- 
dent” dated May 2, 1968, from the Chair- 
man of the Council of Economic Advisers 
on the subject “Talking Points on the 
Tax Increase.” This memorandum con- 
tains valuable information which should 
be of deep concern to all Members of both 
branches of the Congress and to the peo- 
ple of our country. 

THE CHAIRMAN OF THE 
CoUNCIL OF ECONOMIC ADVISERS, 
Washington, May 2, 1968. 
MEMORANDUM FOR THE PRESIDENT 


Subject: Talking Points on the Tax Increase. 
Through Lloyd Hackler, you requested an 
updated checklist on the benefits to the Na- 
tion from enactment of the tax surcharge. 
1. The tax bill will bring the present hec- 
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tic pace of economic advance down to a rea- 
sonable and safe speed. 

The record GNP increase of $20 billion in 
the first quarter—a 10% annual rate—is 
clearly unsustainable. 

The huge Federal Budget deficit is fueling 
the excessive advance; the tax bill would 
take our foot off the gas. With reckless driv- 
ing we take unnecessary risks of a crash. 

2. The tax bill will insure the strength of 
our record prosperity, now in its 87th month. 
Good fiscal management contributed greatly 
to the tremendous progress of the 1960's, and 
poor fiscal management would jeopardize the 
gains. 

In the past 7 years, the growth in our real 
GNP (corrected for price increases) has been 
nearly $250 billion, as much as the total out- 
put of the Nation as recently as 1938. 

The real income (after taxes) of the aver- 
age American has increased 31%, as much as 
in the preceding 19 years combined. 

3. The tax bill will curb inflation and start 
us on the road back to price stability. 

Our Nation's spending is spilling over into 
higher prices because we are trying to buy 
more than even our immensely productive 
economy can produce. 

Our present 4% rate of inflation is unac- 
ceptable. Inflation is the cruelest tax, throw- 
ing the burden on the weak and the poor. 

For those who cannot defend themselves 
against inflation, a 4% price increase is far 
more costly than the penny-on-a-dollar tax 
surcharge. 

Once an inflationary spiral gets going, 
Congress can’t repeal it. But a tar increase 
can be taken off the books as soon as it is 
no longer necessary. 

4, The tax bill will halt the dangerous 
tightening of money. 

For the first time in nearly 50 years, the 
Treasury has to pay 6% to borrow, because 
of the huge deficit. 

Mortgage rates are approaching 7% on the 
average, and are running way above that in 
many areas. For the average homebuyer, an 
extra percentage point of mortgage inter- 
est costs more than the surcharge—well over 
$100 a year for many years. 

Money is beginning to get scarce as well 
as expensive. Homebuilders should not be 
forced to suffer a repeat performance of 
1966. 

5. The tax bill will bring our budgetary 
deficit down to a safe size. 

In a prosperous economy, there is simply 
no excuse for two $20 billion deficits back 
to back. 

Our war effort can and should be financed 
responsibly. 

6. The tax bill will promote recovery in 
our world trade position. 

A significant part of the Nation’s excess 
spending is slopping over into added im- 
ports. 

In March, our trade performance deterio- 
rated to a record low, running in the red by 
$158 million. Last year, we were $344 million 
a month in the black, and that wasn’t good 
enough. 

7. The tax bill will generally strengthen 
our balance of payments and international 
position. 

“Demonstrating that we are managing our 
economy soundly will strengthen world con- 
fidence in the dollar. 

The SDR agreement and the Washington 
gold accord showed the power of interna- 
tional cooperation. We have to meet our 
responsibilities to maintain that excellent 
spirit. 

8. The enactment of the tax bill will be a 
convincing success for the democratic proc- 
ess. 

It will show that our ability to promote 
prosperity works both ways: to apply the 
brakes—when needed—as well as the gas. 

We can prove we are willing and able to 
take unpleasant—bdut essential—medicine, 
even in an election year. 
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9. In comparison with all these benefits, 
the tax increase imposes relatively small 
costs. 

It will take away only an average of a 
a limited time. It will leave Americans $13 
billion ahead on their tax bills, compared to 
the rates that were in effect in 1963. 

It is so important that the Administra- 
tion is willing to cut deeply into an already 
stringent Budget in order to produce a 
broadly-based, nonpartisan compromise. 

ARTHUR M. OKUN. 


THE 100TH ANNIVERSARY OF 
MILLERS FALLS CO. 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the body of the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, last week 
marks the 100th anniversary of the Mil- 
lers Falls Co., one of the most distin- 
guished manufacturing organizations in 
western Massachusetts. 

Ever since primitive man discovered 
that he could provide food for his fam- 
ily, clothe and shelter them and protect 
himself from his enemies by striking one 
rock against another to make tools, tools 
have become among his most important 
possessions. Indeed, successive eras in 
history have come to be characterized as 
the age of stone, the bronze age, the iron 
age, the age of steel. 

This week, Millers Falls Co. of Green- 
field, Mass., moves into its second cen- 
tury of unsurpassed craftsmanship in 
the design and production of hand and 
power tools and saw blades. Since 1868 
this internationally known tool company 
and its skillful men and women from 
northwestern Massachusetts have pro- 
duced the tools which have gone into the 
opening of the West, the laying of thou- 
sands of miles of railway tracks, the 
building of great and small ships, the 
construction of canals, bridges and high- 
ways, the building of homes and giant 
skyscrapers, the fabrication of farm 
equipment, automobiles, aircraft and 
space vehicles and, in fact, everything 
conceived by the minds of man and made 
by his hands, including, today, computer- 
ized equipment, 

I daresay every man in this Congress 
who is familiar with tools would find 
many with the trademark of Millers Falls 
were he to reexamine his own tool chest. 

Later this year Millers Falls will cele- 
brate its centennial appropriately in 
Greenfield. While in discussion with Mr. 
Otis E. Brown, the company president, 
I was pleased to learn that they are not 
content to rest on past achievements and 
that work throughout the year will con- 
centrate on long- and short-term plan- 
ning for future accomplishment. 

Mr. Brown said to me: 

Our second century concerns us most. The 
double insulation of electric power tools, in 
which our Company is the American pioneer, 
dominates Company thinking. 

Although we are now marketing more 
than 100 of these safer, more convenient 
power tools, we are, in fact, converting our 
entire tool production to double insulation 
now that the National Electrical Code ap- 
proves them for industrial maintenance and 
construction use as well as for the home 
workshop. At the same time we continue to 
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expand and improve upon our hand tool and 
saw blade lines which now number more 
than 4000 distinctive products. The past and 
present experience have provided us with 
the tool technology which now is utilized to 
produce the tools for today and tomorrow. 


According to Vincent C. Giffen, vice 
president of marketing: 

In particular, the market for double in- 
sulated shock-proof tools is expanding at a 
phenomenal rate. We would not have deter- 
mined to convert all our power tool produc- 
tion to double insulation had it not been 
for the overwhelming response from the 
public for both these industrial and home 
workshop tools. We concede with the Na- 
tional Electrical Code that conventional 
power tools are safe when properly grounded, 
but that phrase. “when properly grounded”, 
is the intangible which has inspired us and 
is influencing our entire industry to con- 
centrate on these safer, more convenient 
tools. 


Despite management’s attention to 
what lies ahead, the company does not 
treat lightly the years of experience 
which have produced today’s advance- 
ments in tool technology, nor the people 
who, generation after generation, have 
left their mark on this peculiarly dis- 
tinctive company as strongly as if they 
had imprinted their own initials, as well 
as the company name, on the tools they 
conceived and made. 

I know by name many of the men and 
women working in this company, as well 
as many who have now retired. They are 
a particular breed, proud of their own 
skills and jealous of the quality reputa- 
tion of their product. 

Recently I have seen with my own eyes 
some of the old catalog files, bills of pur- 
chase and sale, letters of patent, photos 
of long gone employees and early build- 
ings, documents and old tools made a 
century ago, and other memorablia 
which is accumulating as the local cele- 
bration nears. 

As the old tools reappear, it is absorb- 
ing to see how cleverly they were crafted 
to specific use, how they built beauty as 
well as functional utility into these tools. 
Most I have seen could be used today. 
It is interesting to compare them to to- 
day’s tools and to see how one model 
evolved from another to that whereas 
the principle may remain the same, con- 
stant improvement and new ideas have 
developed many of them from simple 
handtools to highly complex electric 
tools capable of swiftly performing com- 
plicated tasks. 

It is interesting to me to learn how 
Millers Falls came into being. Two young 
men, Levi J. Gunn and Charles Amidon, 
coworkers in a now forgotten tool com- 
pany decided one day to establish their 
own tool firm. 

They did, and with their own hands 
they built a small factory. With what 
little capital they had they started mak- 
ing tools and wooden clothes wringers. 
Perhaps you may have seen one of their 
clothes wringers in some museum de- 
voted to Americana. They comprise one 
large and three smaller corrugated rolls 
set into a frame fitted with springs and 
a handle. As a woman turned the handle 
and put her clothes through, wringer 
water was squeezed from the garment; 
@ vast improvement over wringing 
clothes by hand or pounding them on a 
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rock. Today such clothes wringers are 
collectors’ items rarely found and com- 
manding prices far higher than when 
Gunn and Amidon sold them, 

It was not until 1865, however, that the 
pair really got their start. That year one 
William Barber, of Windsor, Vt., came 
into their little factory with an improved 
brace he had invented but could not pro- 
duce alone in production quantities. Up 
to that time braces had wooden frames 
and were cumbersome affairs. But Bar- 
ber’s brace had a malleable iron handle 
which permitted a wider sweep than was 
possible with the wooden brace, and 
hence permitted faster drilling. Today’s 
swift, variable speed electric drills and 
power screwdrivers trace their origin to 
this same Barber’s brace. At first the new 
brace caught on slowly but when some- 
one at Millers Falls developed a ratchet, 
Barber’s brace became the most widely 
used brace drill in the world. When pat- 
ents expired other manufacturers began 
to make and sell Barber's brace, and it 
still is to be found in widespread use. 

Two disastrous fires all but wiped out 
the new company before 1868. In that 
year another Yankee, Henry L. Pratt, a 
prosperous and far-seeing lumberman 
with impressive capital, came to the aid 
of Gunn and Amidon. He had located a 
factory site on the swift-moving Millers 
River near Greenfield. There he built a 
handtool factory and incorporated the 
business under the name, Millers Falls 
Manufacturing Co. With his partners 
firmly established in the production end 
of the business and with many lines 
added to production, Pratt opened a sales 
office in New York City. Growth there- 
after was rapid. 

Today the old millrace and some of 
the first buildings are to be seen at Mil- 
lers Falls though production there, as in 
the Greenfield plant, is carried on in 
vastly expanded buildings and on the 
most modern of production lines. 

A study of old patent rights acquired 
by Pratt, mostly from other inventors in 
western Massachusetts, reveal a keen, 
judicious, and big thinking mind. 

In 1869 E. P. Stoughton joined Pratt 
in New York, ultimately to succeed him 
as president. In 1872 Millers Falls effected 
a merger with Backus Vise Co., and the 
company name was changed to its pres- 
ent form, Millers Falls Co. That same 
year George E. Rogers, a manufacturer 
of all-metal miter boxes, joined the com- 
pany as secretary and merged his com- 
pany with Millers Falls. Later, Rogers 
became general manager and vastly ex- 
panded production. 

The 1872 catalog attests the growing 
number of lines of the young company. 
Many of the tools made then no longer 
are produced because the crafts and in- 
dustries which employed them no longer 
exist. But it is rather astonishing to find 
listed away back there many other tools 
still in common and indispensable use 
throughout the civilized world. 

Hardware Dealers magazine for 1915 
credits Millers Falls Co., with “always 
having been prolific with original de- 
signs; many new tools have been the re- 
sult of its pioneering.” That same pub- 
lication goes on to say: 

Until brought out by Millers Falls Com- 
pany, no one had conceived the hand drill. 
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Now (1915) Millers Falls makes 28 distinct 
styles. Breast drills were originally crude af- 
fairs without chucks, but the Millers Falls 
Company at once added a chuck. 

The Langdon mitre box is known through- 
out the world. Before Millers Falls brought 
it out there were no commercial mitre boxes 
in existence. So on through the long list, in 
part comprising the modern hand hacksaw 
frame, bench drills, pocket tool holders, ex- 
tension bit stocks, drill brace bits, jointer 
gauges, etc. The Millers Falls Company has 
exercised original thought and has been the 
father to a great number of tools now con- 
sidered indispensible in the mechanics’ kit. 


For earlier than 1892 Pratt had built a 
worldwide export business which is con- 
tinued today. The history of the company 
is also replete with mergers which usually 
followed near collapse of small factories 
in New England started on insufficient 
capital. The most important of these was 
the acquisition of Goodell-Pratt Co., of 
Greenfield in 1931. With many similar 
lines, the joining of these two companies 
brought together their experienced em- 
ployees and provided extensive factory 
space in Greenfield, on which Millers 
Falls has since expanded. Some other ac- 
quisitions brought into the company the 
Coffin & Leighton tempered steel rules, 
Laigne micrometers, C. F. Richardson 
tempered iron levels and Stratton 
wooden levels, Ducharmes & Co. ham- 
mer-forged screwdrivers, awls, punches, 
and small tools. 

As important as new factories and the 
acquisition of new tool lines were the 
experienced personnel who accompanied 
each new transaction. 

New impetus to the entire tool industry 
came with the introduction of the first 
power tools in the early 1920's. Millers 
Falls began development work on its first 
power drill in 1926 and thereafter fol- 
lowed it with a succession of power tools 
including electric screwdrivers, sanders, 
polishers, and grinders. The field proved 
highly competitive and competition 
brought continuous improvement as one 
company strove to outdo another. A Mil- 
lers Falls development in this era was 
the pistol grip for portable electric hand- 
tools, an innovation followed by all other 
companies. 

These first electric power tools had 
little insulation. Today’s conventional 
grounded tool with its third wire con- 
nected to the inside of the metal case 
was a development of the early 1940’s. It > 
provided functional insulation. At first 
the third wire was left dangling and was 
intended to be connected to a ground 
through a water pipe or by other means. 
Ultimately this wire was incorporated 
into the plug and the three-prong plug, 
which had to be used with a three-plug 
outlet or with an adapter, came into 
being. This grounded tool then came into 
common manufacture and was approved 
by the National Electrical Code, an ap- 
proval it retains. Until Millers Falls 
brought out the first fully insulated drill 
in 1961, the grounded tool was the pre- 
ferred electric power tool throughout 
the United States. It is now rapidly being 
overtaken by double insulation. 

What is generally hailed as the most 
important safety breakthrough in the 
power tool industry in 30 years occurred 
when Millers Falls became America’s pi- 
oneer in the production of double in- 
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sulated tools in 1961. In that year, follow- 
ing a trend long dominant in Europe, the 
company perfected an electric power drill 
so completely insulated that it required 
only a two-prong plug to protect the user 
from possible electric shock. 

Millers Falls Co. was enthused over 
the potential for the fully insulated tool. 
It had been in use in Sweden for more 
than two decades without reported shock 
accident and thereafter had been 
adopted in country after country in 
Europe. Millers Falls spent $3 million to 
install a streamlined production unit and 
in face of some industry resistance began 
the manufacture and sale of the new and 
improved power tools in quantity and in 
various models. 

In essence, a double insulated electric 
power tool is one in which actual protec- 
tion to the user against electric shock is 
built into the tool by the manufacturer. 

The insulation system comprises func- 
tional and protective insulation, with the 
two insulations physically separated and 
so arranged that they are not similarly 
subjected to the same degree of deterio- 
rating influences. 

Development of such a tool was revo- 
lutionary in the United States. Under- 
writers Laboratories, Inc., which reviews 
and approves electrical devices, wrote 
rigid specifications for their manufacture 
which exceed those posted for conven- 
tionally grounded tools. Thus, in addi- 
tion to providing improved protection to 
users, the double insulated tools, because 
they had to meet these exacting stand- 
ards, became improved and superior 
power tools. 

Underwriters Laboratories’ approval of 
double insulated tools resulted in part 
from that national testing group’s recog- 
nition that fully 75 percent of all users 
of conventional grounded type tools re- 
moved the third prong to use them with 
two-pronged outlets, which are the most 
common in this country. This nullified 
pin one safety feature built into these 
tools. 

Holland’s experience contributed to 
favorable reaction to the new tools in 
highly sophisticated electrical circles. 
Over a 5-year period in Holland there 
were no deaths or accidents from elec- 
tric shock while using double insulated 
power tools, whereas conventional power 
tools still in use were responsible for 
nearly 100 electric shock accidents in 
that small country. 

In 1967 the National Electrical Code, 
the national body for the approval of 
electrical equipment, approved the use of 
the double insulated tools for industrial 
maintenance and construction work, 
having 3 years earlier approved them for 
home workshop use. This decision proved 
a decisive factor in establishing the new 
tools on a par with grounded tools and 
started a trend now being followed by 
other manufacturers. 

While it is perhaps too early to predict 
definitely that double insulated tools 
will entirely replace conventional power 
tools, it is generally conceded that Mil- 
lers Falls pioneering has given such a 
movement decided impetus in a needed 
direction. 

With several years start on other tool- 
makers in double insulation, and with its 
handtool and saw blade lines continu- 
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ing to grow, Millers Falls enters its sec- 
ond century with prospects for a long 
term of increased prosperity both for the 
company and for the many fine men and 
women it employs. 


BUST UNVEILED TO LATE COL, 
MONROE JOHNSON 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, the late Col. 
J. Monroe Johnson, was honored this 
morning in appropriate ceremonies at 
the Interstate Commerce Commission by 
the Association of Interstate Commerce 
Practitioners. 

South Carolina is proud of the dis- 
tinguished career of Colonel Johnson. He 
was truly one of the great Americans of 
our time, devoting more than 50 years 
of his life to our country in the military 
service and in positions of great public 
trust. Colonel Johnson was twice Chair- 
man of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

A superb bronze bust by the famous 
sculptor, Felix W. deWeldon, was un- 
veiled in the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. Mr. Speaker, the distinguished 
and honorable William T. Faricy, who 
for 10 years served as president of the 
American Association of Railroads, made 
the dedicatory address. I commend to 
the attention of our colleagues and the 
American people Mr. Faricy's splendid 
address: 

REMARKS OF WILLIAM T. Faricy, aT DEDICA- 
TION OF Bust OF Cot. J. MONROE JOHNSON 
AT INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, MAY 
6, 1968 
The Roster of members, past and present, 

of this oldest and most respected of the regu- 
latory agencies contains the names of many 
distinguished Americans. An effort to name 
even some of those who have brought dis- 
tinction to its work and added luster to its 
escutcheon would risk the injustice of in- 
advertent omission. The list is long and is 
inscribed in characters of such brilliance 
and durability as to constitute a shining 
and enduring record. 

But we can agree today that in all this 
long history of the Commission, now extend- 
ing over 80 years, no name stands out greater 
than that of the man whose bust we dedi- 
cate today. J. Monroe Johnson commenced 
his service on this Commission in 1940 and 
continued it through the year 1955 and twice 
served as its Chairman. The mighty Colonel, 
as many of us who knew him often referred 
to him, was really a great American. Engi- 
neer, soldier, statesman, administrator of 
exceptional capacity, he served his country 
well and faithfully. 

Monroe Johnson was a most able executive. 
As head of the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion in World War II, he had the vision and 
foresight to avoid the mistakes which had 
led to Government operation of the railroads 
in World War I. He knew that each of the 
forms of transportation was well organized on 
a National scale—the trucks through the 
American Trucking Associations; the buses 
through the National Association of Motor 
Bus Operators; the pipelines through the 
Association of Oil Pipelines; the inland 
waterway carriers through the American 
Waterways Operators; the airlines through 
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the Air Transport Association; the railroads 
through the Association of American Rail- 
roads and the American Shortline Railway 
Association and all transport through the 
Transportation Association of America, Colo- 
nel Johnson knew also that the shipping and 
receiving public were well organized through 
the National Industrial Traffic League and 
the National Association of Shippers Advisory 
Boards. He realized that agricultural trans- 
portation was capably organized through 
the farm organizations. Although as head 
of the Office of Defense Transportation he 
was not responsible for air transport, he rec- 
ognized the importance of this growing arm 
of transportation and coordinated his efforts 
with those responsible in that fleld. In sur- 
face transportation, Monroe Johnson pre- 
ferred to work through and with the existing 
transportation organizations. Believing in the 
sound principle of delegating authority and 
holding responsible those to whom authority 
was delegated, and being unafraid either to 
praise and reward the efficient or to fire and 
punish the inefficient, he coordinated the 
efforts of America’s forms of transport and 
its users so well that at the end of the great- 
est war in history, it could truly be said that 
nowhere in all the world was the military 
might of America lessened or the striking 
power of its armed forces diminished by any 
failure of transportation here at home. 

His brethren of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission knew his essential kindness and 
his innate courtesy, On occasion, he could be 
gruff and even impatient. But he had a pas- 
sion for justice and believed that justice 
delayed could be justice denied. Like most 
great executives, he believed in deciding 
things quickly without being afraid to be 
wrong once in a while. Probably many of 
you have heard him remark, as I have, that 
perfection was an attribute that the Al- 
mighty reserved to Himself when He created 
man. 

A trait of Monroe Johnson's that stood out 
was an intense patriotism. I recall one time 
being on a speaking program with him out 
in the Midwest. His talk preceded mine and 
he got up to speak immediately after the 
playing and singing of our National Anthem. 
Almost as the echoes of the last line of the 
“Star Spangled Banner” were fading, he took 
his text “land of the free and home of the 
brave.” He went on to say that this country 
would say the land of the free so long as it 
remained the home of the brave, and no 
longer. I wonder what he would have said 
and thought of today’s draft-card burners. 

Always a vigorous advocate of a Cabinet 
Department of Transportation headed by a 
Secretary of Transportation, Col. Johnson's 
voice was one of the most prominent raised 
in behalf of the affirmative of what was once 
regarded as a highly controversial question. 
While the Colonel did not live to see the 
Department of Transportation come to its 
present efficient reality, he would have been 
delighted to see how well it is working out 
and how the fears of those who once op- 
posed the idea have been proven groundless. 

Monroe Johnson believed in our two-party 
political system, and was a life-long Demo- 
crat who would argue at the drop of the hat 
with anyone who ever criticized his party. 
President Truman held him in high esteem 
and the President’s door was always open to 
him, whether on official business or a friendly 
social call from this friend he called 
“Steamboat”. 

It is my high privilege today to dedicate 
this statue. In presenting it to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, I dedicate it 
to the members of the Commission, present 
and future, in the hope and in the confident 
belief that your labors and theirs will con- 
tribute to the welfare of America with the 
same nobility of purpose that characterized 
this great American—J. Monroe Johnson. 


Mr. Speaker, Col. J. Monroe Johnson 
was born in Marion, S.C., on May 5, 1878, 
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in the congressional district of our be- 
loved colleague, Jon McMILLAN. The 
following is a very brief biography of 
Colonel Johnson as it appeared on the 
program: 

J. MONROE JOHNSON: 1878-1964 


J. Monroe Johnson was a soldier, a civil 
engineer and a public official. His place in 
history rests upon the sound philosophy 
which characterized his every action, and 
upon his valor and dedication, But his place 
in the hearts of those who knew him well— 
those who were his colleagues at work and his 
companions at play—rests on more than this. 
A quick, blunt man, he was also a thoughtful 
man, a man of great compassion—filled with 
kindness and love for his fellow man. He was 
a happy man who generated happiness for 
others. He lived by the doctrine that every 
man should be his brother's keeper. 

He served in the Spanish-American War 
and recruited a company of military en- 
gineers for service on the Mexican Border in 
1916. In World War I, he served in the heroic 
Rainbow Division and won promotion to 
Colonel on the field of battle during the First 
Argonne Offensive. Later, he served with dis- 
tinction as Assistant Secretary of Commerce, 
as Commissioner of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission of which he was twice Chairman, 
and as Director of the Office of Defense 
Transportation. He won the Medal for Merit 
and numerous other honors over the years. 
He was a great man who achieved his greatest 
ambition—to be a just man. 

In a nation essentially provincial in spirit 
he took a national view of the public ques- 
tions of his time, and by his service to his 
country and to his fellow man, he made 
America a happier, more prosperous nation. 
He contributed to a better life for all 
mankind. 


GOOD DEEDS OF DU SABLE HIGH 
SCHOOL STUDENTS 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OHARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
during the days following the death of 
Dr. Martin Luther King, the news media 
starred the damage done by young peo- 
ple. I am, therefore, calling attention to 
the good work students at Du Sable High 
School did in the spirit of Dr. King. 

I am extending my remarks to include 
a story from News-Clarion of Friday, 
May 3, 1968: 

Dv SABLE UPPER GRADE CENTER STUDENTS HELP 
Rror VICTIMS 

Throughout the turbulent days that fol- 
lowed the death of Dr. Martin Luther King, 
Jr. students at the DuSable Upper Grade 
Center honored his memory and furthered his 
dream by helping their fellow citizens who 
were in need. 

Sponsored by the Student Council a drive 
to collect non-perishable food was initiated. 
Through the concerted efforts of the entire 
school, staff and student body, more than 
six large cardboard boxes of food was 
gathered and delivered to the Salvation Army 
for distribution. The school staff gave money 
for the purchase of bread and milk. 

Memorial observances for Dr. King were 
held at DuSable Upper Grade Center on 
April 5, 1968. At an assembly, attended by 
Student Council Representatives, the Revy- 
erend Johnson, Pastor of Greater St. John 
Baptist Church spoke. Johnny Williams, 
President of the student council also spoke 
and he instructed the representatives to con- 
duct similar services in their division rooms. 
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Essays describing the observances and the 
significance of Dr. King in the lives of indi- 
vidual students were written. 

A STUDENT WRITES 

At this morning’s meeting, Rev. Johnson, 
the pastor of Greater St. John Baptist 
Church, gave a talk on his feelings toward 
the late Rev. Dr, Martin Luther King Jr. 
and his civil rights movement. Rev. Johnson 
knew the King family very well. He stayed 
in the King’s home for some time while Dr. 
King was growing up. 

He stated that Dr. King would want us to 
follow in his footsteps and carry on his ideas 
by means of nonviolence. That is, we should 
get as much education as we can and help 
to get equal rights for all Negroes through 
nonviolence. 

As a young man, Dr. King began thinking 
about how the Negroes were being treated 
and decided to work to get civil rights laws 
passed so that everyone would get equal op- 
portunities, “for we all are of the same world 
and under God we are all equal.” 

I think that we as young people, can stay 
in school get a good education, and help to 
promote Dr. King's idea of nonviolence. 

LAUREN BROWN. 

P.S—Rev. William Johnson gave a swell 
speech, but I didn’t realize that he knew 
Martin Luther King’s father. He said it was 
30 years ago when he asked Martin’s father 
if Martin was going to preach. He said, “I 
don’t know”. But all those marches have been 
for the good purpose of helping Negroes in 
gaining opportunity, freedom, and world wide 
peace. Dr, King did a lot before he died. He 
knew he was going to die. In 1964 he won 
the Nobel Peace Prize. He was the youngest 
man ever to receive the prize. What he has 
done for us has been a great honor for the 
people, the nation, and the world. 


BETTER TRAINING OF FOREIGN 
SERVICE OFFICERS 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
next October begins the 50th anniversary 
year of the school of foreign service at 
Georgetown University. For almost half 
a century this institution has produced 
men and women who have distinguished 
themselves in the fields of diplomacy and 
trade. Presently, the school’s administra- 
tion and faculty are conducting an inten- 
sive study on the curriculum best suited 
for preparing graduates for careers in 
international affairs. Dr. Walter I. Giles, 
a professor of government in the school 
of foreign service for more than 20 years, 
has written a thoughtful article arguing 
that a broadly based liberal arts cur- 
riculum is superior to any narrow voca- 
tional training or area studies program 
in equipping the members of our foreign 
service to cope with the problems of our 
world. 

By unanimous consent I am extending 
my remarks to include excerpts from an 
article in the April 28, 1968, issue of the 
Hoya, by Dr. Walter I. Giles, associate 
professor of government and secretary 
to the late Father Edmund A. Walsh, 
founder of the school of foreign service: 
CHANGES IN THE CURRICULUM OF THE FOREIGN 
SERVICE SCHOOL DURING THE Last 25 YEARS 

(By Walter I. Giles, Ph.D.) 

In the decade that has passed since the 

death of Father Edmund A. Walsh, S.J., the 
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School of Foreign Service, which he founded 
in 1919, and directed for almost 35 years, has 
become a subject of increasing concern 
in the Georgetown academic community. The 
condition of the school, and its future devel- 
opment, are topics of frequent discussion 
among students, faculty, and alumni. Cen- 
tral to their discussions is the question of 
the School's identity. 

It is contended that this institution is los- 
ing its identity both as a school and as a 
Foreign Service School. If this is true, George- 
town will have lost one of its most prestigious 
resources. When we reflect on the national 
and international fame achieved by the 
School under Father Walsh, and appraise the 
recognition still accorded to Georgetown Uni- 
versity as a consequence of this past pre- 
eminence, even the slightest possibility that 
the School of Foreign Service is in a state of 
erosion should be a mater of grave concern 
to all friends of this University. 

Edmund Walsh's direction of the School 
ended in late 1952 following a paralytic stroke 
from which he never recovered, Nineteen 
fifty-two, therefore, marked the end of a 
long and eventful era in the history of the 
School—the end of the Walsh era. That year 
also marked the acceleration of a policy 
which has brought radical changes in the 
nature and operation of the Foreign Service 
School: the policy of University integration. 
For three decades, prior to integration, the 
School functioned as an autonomous and 
independent institution within the Univer- 
sity system. But after 1952, it was th y 
integrated into the University. I submit that 
it is the consequence of some 15 years of 
integration which has raised the identity 
question today. When we examine the impact 
of integration on the nature and functioning 
of the School, we can better understand why 
its identity is now being seriously questioned. 


TRUE IDENTITY 


But first, what is this School's proper 
identity? To this question, one can, and 
does, receive an extraordinary variety of 
opinions hypothesizing some particular 
framework for this celebrated institution. 
Identity approached as a semantic exercise 
makes possible a rationalization of any given 
state of affairs, or any potential development. 
Thus, to take an extreme example, I recall 
a former official of the University expressing 
his opinion that regardless of what might 
happen to the School in the years after 
Walsh, Georgetown “will always keep the 
name ‘School of Foreign Service’.” To him, 
as to some others, the School’s identity would 
be satisfactorily retained simply as long as 
this illustrious name was preserved. Indeed, 
about the only consensus concerning the 
School that I have found is precisely this: 
the name should be preserved for public rela- 
tions values, if for no other. 

* * . . * 
THE WALSH ERA 


It is probably too early to perceive the 
full consequences of integration on the na- 
tional reputation of the School. We do know 
that under Father Walsh this School achieved 
an extraordinary professional reputation 
within a short period of time. It was the 
genius of this man to possess the remarkable 
ability to be in advance of his times; to be 
able to transform imaginative proposals into 
working realities. At a period when few 
educators could scarcely visualize the idea of 
a School of Foreign Service, or even the con- 
cept of a foreign service education, Edmund 
Walsh has already achieved such an insti- 
tution, based on such a concept. 

* * 


— . * 


The legacy of the School’s reputation under 
Walsh has been rich indeed, for its fame 
continues to attract unusually talented and 
promising undergraduates to the George- 
town campus, despite the meagerness of 
financial assistance which can be offered 
them, 

* . * . * 
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Turning to our description of the School 
then and now, the major changes to be ob- 
served are those affecting curriculum, faculty, 
administrative relationships with the inte- 
grated departments, allocation of academic 
resources amon; the University’s various di- 
visions, the administrative structure of the 
School, and, generally, the scope of its author- 
ity to develop and implement its own pro- 
grams, 

It must be remembered that under Fr. 
Walsh, the School functioned within the Uni- 
versity as an independent and autonomous 
unit, so autonomous indeed that this status 
engendered resentment and opposition—as 
well as envy—within other quarters on the 
campus. Separate financing and budgetary 
discretion, distinctive and independent cur- 
ricula, its own faculty and administration, 
control of its admissions and standards re- 
quirements—even plans for its own build- 
ing—these were some of the major features 
of the former School of Foreign Service. What 
these features added up to was this: the 
School had full authority to develop and ex- 
ecute its own academic and educational pro- 
grams, And it did. 


A UNIQUE SCHOOL 


Two distince and separate undergraduate 
schools were then a part of the University, the 
liberal arts College of Arts and Sciences, and 
the professionally oriented School of For- 
eign Service. While these two institutions ex- 
isted alongside each other for a number of 
years, they and their student bodies were 
independent entities. 


* * . * * 


To the School just described, integration 
has brought many changes. First, it has 
affected its curriculum, moving it away from 
its professional and special character, and 
giving it instead a pronounced liberal orien- 
tation. Under Walsh, the curriculum for the 
entire four (or five) years was considerably 
different from the liberal arts curriculum 
then prevailing in the College, as the later 
curriculum involved the social sciences. 

> * * * * 

But now, as a consequence of 15 years of 
integration there is a striking similarity be- 
tween the programs of Foreign Service stu- 
dents and those students in the College who 
are majoring in the social sciences. Homog- 
enization of a substantial part of the 
curricula of the two schools has taken place 
in those fields in which they are most 
congruous. This process has been gradual and 
almost imperceptible, but the newcomer on 
the campus, be he student, professor, or 
administrator, need only examine the 
catalogues of the School of Foreign Service 
and the College, then and now, to see the 
cumulative impact of integration on the 
curriculum of the “professional” school. First, 
he will note that the course requirements in 
the freshman and sophomore years of the 
School of Foreign Service have become quite 
similar to those of the College for the same 
years. Secondly, he will observe that what 
remains of the School’s former distinct and 
specialized programs is now concentrated 
largely in two years of course offerings, given 
chiefly in the third and fourth years. 

Because of this development some ob- 
servers believe that the Foreign Service 
curriculum has become essentially what can 
pass for an ordinary international relations 
major in a liberal arts college. Most liberal 
arts majors, at least those in the social 
sciences, are established on the basis of aca- 
demic programs carried out by the student in 
his junior and senior years. And today’s for- 
eign service “major” at Georgetown results 
largely from course requirements completed 
in those two years. Only a few distinctly For- 
eign Service School courses—long established 
in its curriculum—have somehow managed 
to survive in the freshman and sophomore 
years. 

* . » . * 
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To some people the development just de- 
scribed is a desirable one. They believe, quite 
sincerely, that “Foreign Service” should be 
structured merely as a two year program 
(third and fourth year), with all undergrad- 
uates matriculating in the College of Arts 
and Sciences for their freshman and sopho- 
more years. Only at the end of the sopho- 
more year would those students desiring For- 
eign Service move into that School for what 
would then be a two year curriculum. 
Whether such a “School” would retain even 
any administrative identity is not clear. Such 
a development would probably transform the 
Foreign Service School into essentially a de- 
partment of the University, oriented academ- 
ically and administratively to the College and 
the Graduate schools, as are most of the 
University departments today. The School 
would then be a “department” although it 
would function under the name “School of 
Foreign Service.” Whatever the merits of 
such a program, that is certainly not the 
Foreign Service School of Edmund Walsh. 

Curriculum changes under integration 
were also accompanied by a significant 
change in the status of the faculty teaching 
in the School of Foreign Service, and by 
changes in the attitudes of that faculty to 
the School itself. Now that Foreign Service 
no longer has a faculty of its own, its courses 
are taught by professors who belong to a 
particular department. Especially important 
are the three social science departments of 
History, Government, and Economics, for they 
provide the major part of the instruction 
comprising the Foreign Service curriculum. 
Professors from these integrated depart- 
ments usually teach in two, sometimes, three 
divisions of the University. 


The experience of the writer, whose teach- 
ing in the School of Foreign Service has been 
first as a member of that School’s own fac- 
ulty, and subsequently as a member of an 
integrated departmental faculty, convinces 
him beyond question that the organization 
of the faculty today, by which professors re- 
late entirely to their departments and to 
their special disciplines, rather than to a par- 
ticular school and its educational programs, 
has contributed enormously to the identity 
problem of the Foreign Service School. Under 
the prevailing departmental system, the 
School is merely one of the divisions of the 
University where a professor happens to be 
assigned to teach a course. 


+ * * * * 


It is likely too that he possesses an aca- 
demic background and a professional ex- 
perience which is almost wholly cut from 
the liberal arts tradition. Thus, a voluntary 
professional identification with something 
so out of the mainstream of American liberal 
arts education as a “foreign service school” 
is not easily come by. Indeed, a few profes- 
sors on this campus have gone so far as to 
manifest outright hostility towards the 
School and its students. To those professors 
the School is, as they have put it in their 
own words, “the foreign school.” 


* * * * * 


Although integration means an indirect 
and distant departmental relationship to the 
School, its academic program, its students, 
and its administration, yet, paradoxically, 
the department chairmen have exerted an 
increasing influence in determining the na- 
ture and functioning of this institution. 
Their mission is to “service” the teaching 
needs of the School, but their departments 
remain, in function, tradition, and in at- 
titude, predominantly liberal in orientation. 
For the departments the important programs 
are those which they administer themselves 
in the College and in the Graduate School. 
And although these same departments are 
responsible for offering and staffing courses 
in the School of Foreign Service—and the 
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social science departments of this Univer- 
sity teach more students in the School of 
Foreign Service and the Business School than 
they do in the College—their relationship to 
the Walsh Area schools and student bodies 
is one that is both indirect and professional- 
ly disinterested. 


AFFECTS COMPS 


In such a context it is not surprising, for 
example, to find so much dissatisfaction 
nowadays within the senior class of the 
School of Foreign Service concerning the 
administration of the oral comprehensive 
examinations. Frequently the three instruc- 
tors comprising a “foreign service” compre- 
hensive board view their own roles as that 
of departmental representatives (not as a 
Foreign Service faculty) charged with the 
mission of giving a comprehensive examina- 
tion in their department’s own field (be it 
history, government, or economics), and to 
do so, of course, within the allowed ten 
minutes. In effect, the Forejgn Service stu- 
dent is asked to pass three distinct “com- 
prehensive” examinations, not simply one 
as is required of liberal arts majors. More- 
over, these three examinations are to be 
completed within thirty minutes, such time 
to include the answering of even capricious 
and asinine questions which do emanate 
occasionally from some of the departmental 
representatives assigned to these boards. This 
is a formidable requirement, indeed, and 
one can only marvel that the rate of failures 
has not been more devastating than it has. 

* * . * $ 


The fact that the primary concerns and 
professional interests of our departmental 
chairmen center in the College and the 
Graduate School has undoubtedly contrib- 
uted to the dificult relationships which have 
often existed between the School of Foreign 
Service and the University departments dur- 
ing the years of integration. These adminis- 
trative relationships, normally complicated, 
frequently frustrating, have sometimes bor- 
dered almost on a state of guerrilla warfare. 

POST-WALSH ATROCITIES 

That organizational problems such as these 
exert a pernicious effect on the educational 
mission of an institution such as the School 
of Foreign Service can be readily appreci- 
ated. For without the willing collaboration 
of the departments, and their faculties, the 
School, in the post-integration structure of 
today, can accomplish little. Regretably, 
such collaboration has been all too lacking 
throughout the period of integration, and 
the consequences of that situation have been 
disastrous in the functioning of the School. 
Looking back since 1952, and examining 
the allocation of academic resources between 
the School and the College in the subject 
areas of common concern, a number of un- 
fortunate practices are seen to have existed. 
In such crucial matters as course offerings, 
size of classes, quality of instruction, educa- 
tional and administrative services rendered 
to students, it is impossible to ignore the fact 
that the School of Foreign Service has so 
often been the stepchild of the integrated 
departments, and the integrated University. 

* * * + * 

And lost sight of during the same period 
was the extraordinary opportunity which the 
School of Foreign Service offered the Univer- 
sity: the ability to further the established 
national preeminence of this School in its 
special field of education by drawing on, and 
putting to its developmental needs, the 
greater resources possessed by the integrated 
University. As other educational institutions 
began to initiate and promote vigorously 
various programs of international studies 
and training for public and private service, 
Georgetown Foreign Service, the pioneer and 
long acknowledged leader in this fleld - but 
now facing strong competition—lumbered 
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from year to year with no significant pro- 
grammatic developments of note. 
* . — * * 

The failure of integration to establish a 
viable organizational basis for the School is, 
I believe, inherently an institutional one. Of 
course personalities do aggravate institu- 
tional difficulties, and undoubtedly personal 
factors have contributed their share to the 
burdens of this School. 


* * * * * 


Rather than accept this explanation, I 
think the truth of the matter lies in the 
character of the School’s organizational 
structure under integration: It is intrinsi- 
cally weak. 


* . * * * 


The purpose of this review has been to 
bring into focus some of the major factors 
contributing to the identity crisis of the 
School of Foreign Service. It might be well, in 
closing, to remind the skeptics—those who 
would deny the,existence of such a problem 
at all—that the situation we are discussing 
has been with us for a number of years, and 
that, in a sense, this School has been living 
on borrowed time—the legacy of the reputa- 
tion of the School as it was developed and 
left by its founder, Father Walsh. 


MSACSS WARNING 


Consider, for example, the highly respected 
and informed opinion of the Middle States 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools whose dicta can hardly be brushed 
aside as irrelevant to the present situation. 
When the Middle States submitted its 1961 
evaluation report on the University, as a part 
of its accrediting process, it raised numerous 
questions concerning the status of the For- 
eign Service School within the University, 
and the course of its future development. 
While duly acknowledging the long and 
proud tradition which had earned the School 
a national and international reputation, the 
Middle States report went on to question 
whether the School or Foreign Service was, 
any longer, really a school at all. It pointed 
out that it now lacked so many elements 
which normally constitute a school—ele- 
ments which effectively give identity to an 
educational institution. 

* x +% * * 


But that was 1961. We are now in 1968. 
Have the intervening years brought that ren- 
aissance which the critics in 1961 deemed 
essential if this very special school were to 
regain its former prestige? 

To that question, the reader may draw his 
own conclusion. 


THE REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT 
ON THE SURTAX PROBLEM 


Mr. REINECKE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REINECKE. Mr. Speaker, this last 
weekend the President castigated the 
Congress for not passing the surtax that 
he requested this year. It would appear to 
me that the people of our country should 
be told that there is another side to this 
story. The truth is that it has been Presi- 
dent Johnson’s reckless spending policies 
that generated the economic crisis; it is 
moveover the creditability gap generated 
by the President that has virtually de- 
stroyed the confidence in the U.S. dollar 
in the eyes of the world—and it is this 
same creditability gap that has caused 
the awareness on the part of our own 
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citizens that we have no national leader- 
ship in the White House. These are the 
reasons for the crisis, not that the Con- 
gress has failed to act. We, the Congress, 
simply doubt what we are told by the 
administration. 

We cannot in good conscience soak the 
taxpayer with higher taxes unless and 
until we have positive assurances that 
spending will be reduced by a significant 
amount. The President has told us he is 
economizing, but in the same day he 
describes new Federal programs calling 
for new spending programs. 

The Congress just cannot accept these 
windblown promises—we want legislative 
assurance of a reduction in expenditures. 

The Congress is to some degree at fault 
for passing many of these spending pro- 
grams, but let us not overlook the fact 
that President Johnson has been at the 
helm—of Congress, too—during the past 
4 years. Arms have been twisted as never 
before until the Great Society began to 
take shape. And, now that shape is a 
gloomy gray mass. Mr. Speaker, no one, 
not even the President likes to claim it. 

This economic crisis is purely and hon- 
estly the making of President Johnson, 
and he cannot place the blame on the 
Congress. 


REMARKS OF VICE PRESIDENT 
HUBERT HUMPHREY AT POLISH 
CONSTITUTION DAY CELEBRA- 
TION, CHICAGO, ILL., MAY 5, 1968 


Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
whenever Vice President HUBERT H. 
Humpurey finds time to visit my con- 
gressional district in Chicago, it is always 
a bright and sunny day. Yesterday was 
no exception when he delivered a most 
inspiring, thought-provoking speech in 
the cause of freedom. Accompanied by 
Chicago’s Mayor Richard J. Daley and 
Illinois’ Governor, Sam Shapiro, Mr. 
HumMPHREY addressed a throng of 150,000 
who gathered to commemorate the 177th 
anniversary of the Polish Third of May 
Constitution Day. 

As a long-time friend of oppressed 
people seeking their own way of life, Mr. 
HumpuHrey stressed the need for unity 
and strength in support of freedom and 
justice in the world. At this point in the 
Recorp, I would like to include Mr. 
HumpuHrEY’s speech delivered in Chicago 
yesterday: 

REMARKS OF VICE PRESIDENT HUBERT HUM- 


PHREY AT POLISH CONSTITUTION Day CELE- 
BRATION, CHICAGO, ILL., May 5, 1968 


The order of this day—like the business of 
this century—is freedom. 

It is unfinished business—every place in 
the world. 

Here in this country and abroad—in 
Washington and in Warsaw and in Chicago— 
freedom faces different enemies, meets dif- 
ferent problems, makes different gains. 

But at home and abroad, the convulsive, 
turbulent processes of freedom are at work— 
processes that are never quiet, never still, 
never satisfied. No people have ever gained 
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freedom—or held it—without torment, diffi- 
culty and ferment, from the earliest days of 
recorded history. That is why we meet here 
today. 

On the 177th anniversary of Poland's dec- 
laration of freedom; but freedom is still to 
be won in Poland. 

In the 192nd year of America’s declaration 
for freedom; but freedom is still America’s 
unfinished business. 

World War II unleashed great forces of 
liberation in the twentieth century, even as, 
paradoxically, it fastened a new type of tyr- 
anny upon vast numbers of people in too 
many nations. 

But even in those nations the seeds of 
emancipation are beginning at long last to 
sprout. 

In Eastern Europe the monolith of com- 
munism has been fractured. People are de- 
manding—and getting—emancipation from 
rigid, inflexible state control. 

Today the emancipation of Eastern Europe 
continues—and so does the American revolu- 
tion. 

“Freedom Now“ and “We Shall Overcome” 
are common cries all over the world. 

Freedom and peace are the universalities 
of humanity's purpose and meaning. And as 
distance disappears these stars draw closer. 

The world gets too small to hide a tyr- 

anny. 
There was a time when what happened in 
Krakow hardly reached Warsaw. Later, what 
happened in Warsaw hardly reached Paris. 
Today, what happens in Stare Miasto reaches 
all the way to Humboldt Park. 

In both places the dream is the same— 
for freedom doesn't lead ever to satisfaction. 
It is an eternal stairway of the human aspira- 
tion. 

And if America stands at the moment on 
a higher landing of that stairway than Poland 
does, the Polish-American stands on both— 
and in both cases pushes upward. 

You and those who came with you, and be- 
fore, brought the lively creative qualities of 
the Polish people and blended them into the 
New World: 

A love of country—and made it love of this 
country, too, 

A blunt dislike for special privilege, and a 
complete commitment to equal opportunity 
for every man and woman. 

A little haunting sadness that things are 
never perfect—and an optimism that they 
can be better if you work hard enough. 

America needed that spirit when your 
fathers and mothers came. 

America needs it now. 

You above all know that when we talk of 
“bridge building” we mean bridges among 
people—bridges built of human understand- 
ing so that they will carry the business of 
nations, 

We can be justly proud of the work of the 
Polish National Alliance between the people 
of Poland and the people of the United 
States. 

We can be proud of the American Research 
Hospital for Children in Krakow—and some 
of us here, Congressmen, officials, and private 
citizens—and I—are just a little extra proud 
of that. 

Today we celebrate a Constitution of free- 
dom—landmark in liberty’s history, and an 
eternal benchmark for its future. 

Today and everyday we learn a little more 
about what it takes to make freedom real— 
now—here—in Poland—every place in the 
world, 


“Freedom Now” is not just a call for racial 
equality. It is a call for universal justice, and 
you can say it in any language. 

The same drive to freedom is going on 
throughout the world—and America must 
continue to lead that drive. 

Your fathers came here because in America 
there was opportunity. They believed a man 
should leave his home and try a new life 
where there was a chance that it would be a 
better life. 
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And they found it, Polish Americans have 
played their full part in every aspect of na- 
tional life—from the hardest kind of work in 
the fields and factories to the highest levels 
of professional, intellectual, cultural and 
political achievement. 

Now we believe that the same broad scope 
oy opportunity should be open to people of 
every nation—that every homeland should 
be a land of opportunity. Our nation is com- 
mitted to that goal. 

You shouldn’t have to cross the ocean to 
find a better life—and you shouldn't even 
have to cross the street. 

Opportunity—a chance to be the best you 
can become—has become a home-town af- 
fair. No man ought to have to leave his fam- 
ily to find opportunity—above all, not in 
America. No Americans ought to understand 
that more clearly than Polish Americans 
separated from families overseas. 

Early in the life of this nation, some Amer- 
icams were made free because Thaddeus 
Kosciusko willed his American property for 
that purpose. 

Other Americans can have real opportunity 
now—not next year but now—because Polish 
Americans will refuse to see justice denied to 
any American. 

There are people here today whose fathers 
brought the first new light of freedom to the 
people of Eastern Europe. 

There are others here today whose fathers 
or brothers or sons have fought and died for 
freedom, serving their country in the New 
World, 

What Polish Americans have done for 
themselves in America—what they have done 
for America—makes this nation more be- 
lievable everywhere, and gives people every- 
where more faith in themselves. 

This is your tradition. It is mine. It is ours. 
We will go on building it—together—Polish- 
Americans and every-other-kind-of-Ameri- 
can-there-is-or-ever-will-be. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows to: 

Mr. Corman for legislative week, May 
6 through 9, on account of official busi- 
ness, Civil Disorders Commission. 

Mr. NELSEN (at the request of Mr. GER- 
ALD R. Forp) for today, May 6, on ac- 
count of personal emergency. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM (at the request of Mr. 
GeraLp R. Forp) for week of May 6 on 
account of illness in family. 

Mr. Burke of Florida (at the request of 
Mr. GERALD R. Ford) for May 6 and 7, 
1968, on account of official business. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA (at the request of Mrs. 
Minx) for today on account of official 
business. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Murpuy of New York (at the re- 
quest of Mr. TIERNAN) for 30 minutes on 
May 9, and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 
to: 
Mr. EpmMonpson and to include extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr. Dorn and to include extraneous 
matter. 
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Mr. O'Hara of Illinois and to include 
related matter. 

Mr. Berry prior to passage of H.R. 
1467 on Consent Calendar today. 

Mr. MINSHALL, to extend his remarks 
immediately after passage of H.R. 10573. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER to revise and extend 
his remarks on bills considered under 
suspension of the rules. 

Mr. ALBERT to extend his remarks prior 
to the passage of H.R. 15822 and to 
include certain reports, letters, and data. 

Mr. Ayres (at the request of Mr. 
STEIGER of Wisconsin) immediately pre- 
ceding the remarks of Mr. STEIGER of 
Wisconsin on the Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Amendments of 1968. 

Mr. Pollock (at the request of Mr. 
STEIGER of Wisconsin) immediately fol- 
lowing the remarks of Mr. STEIGER of 
Wisconsin on the Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Amendments of 1968. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin and to in- 
clude extraneous matter and tables on 
the Vocational Rehabilitation Amend- 
ments of 1968. 

Mr. Price of Illinois, to extend his re- 
marks on the bill H.R. 15348, on the 
Consent Calendar. 

Mr. Boxanp, to extend his remarks fol- 
lowing the passage of H.R. 10573 on the 
Consent Calendar, following the remarks 
of Mr. MINSHALL. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Winn) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. Gusser in three instances. 

Mr. McEwen in three instances. 

Mr. QUILLEN in four instances. 

Mr. Zwacu in two instances. 

Mr. Scorr. 

Mr. BROCK. 

Mr. AsHBROOK in two instances. 

Mr. SCHERLE. 

Mr. Harvey. 

Mr. WINN. 

Mr. HARSHA. 

Mr. RuMSFELD in two instances. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN in two instances. 

Mr. Cowcer. 

Mr. GUDE. 

Mr. Morse of Massachusetts in two in- 
stances. 

MY. PETTIS. 

Mr. MINSHALL. 

Mr. HORTON. 

Mr. SMITH of Oklahoma. 


Mr. Curtis in two instances. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. TrerNAN) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. CHARLES H. Witson in three in- 
stances. 

Mr. Rooney of Pennsylvania. 

Pool. 

. Lonc of Maryland. 

FRASER in three instances. 

r. DANIELS. 

. BRINKLEY. 

. PURCELL. 

KARTE. 

. ADAMS. 

. SATTERFIELD in two instances. 
. THompson of New Jersey in two 
instances. 

Mr. O’Hara of Michigan. 

Mr. Moss in two instances. 
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Mr. GonzaLez in three instances. 

Mr. Raricx in five instances. 

Mr. GALLAGHER in two instances. 

Mr. GILBERT. 

Mr. St GERMAIN. 

Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts in two 


Mr. Nix. 

Mr. St. Once in two instances. 

Mr. Robs of Pennsylvania in two 
instances. 

Mr. Boran in two instances. 

Mr. Rooney of New York. 

Mr. Dawson. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s 
table and, under the rule, referred as 
follows: 

S. 2060. An act to amend section 503 (f) 
of the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949 to extend for a period 
of 5 years the authorization to make appro- 
priations for allocations and grants for the 
collection and publication of documentary 
sources significant to the history of the 
United States, to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations; and 

S. 2269. An act to amend the act of August 
27, 1954, relative to the unlawful seizure of 
fishing vessels of the United States by for- 
eign countries, to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The Speaker announced his signature 
to an enrolled joint resolution of the 
Senate of the following title: 


S.J. Res. 131. Joint resolution to designate 
May 20, 1968, as “Charlotte, N.C., Day”. 


BILL PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval, a bill 
of the House of the following title: 

H.R. 10477. To amend chapter 37 of title 
88 of the United States Code with respect 
to the veterans’ home loan program, to 
amend the National Housing Act with re- 
spect to interest rates on insured mortgages, 
and for other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. TIERNAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 4 o’clock and 55 minutes p.m.), 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Tuesday, May 7, 1968, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1814. A communication from the President 
of the United States transmitting a recom- 
mendation urging immediate action by the 
Congress on the tax increase (H. Doc. No, 
305); to the Committee on Ways and Means 
and ordered to be printed. 

1815. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
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port of examination of financial statements 
of the St. Lawrence Seaway Development Cor- 
poration for calendar year 1966, pursuant to 
the provisions of 31 U.S.C. 841 (H. Doc. No. 
806); to the Committee on Government Op- 
erations and ordered to be printed. 

1816. A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting a report 
of revised practices needed for acquiring con- 
trol of sites for leased postal facilities, Post 
Office Department: to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

1817. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on the review of activities of the Job 
Corps Men’s Center, Tongue Point, Oreg., of- 
fice of Economic Opportunity; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, pursu- 
ant to the order of the House of May 2, 
1968, the following bill was reported on 
May 3, 1968: 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee: Committee on 
Appropriations. H.R. 17023. A bill making 
appropriations for sundry independent ex- 
ecutive bureaus, boards, commissions, cor- 
porations, agencies, offices, and the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1969, and 
for other purposes (Rept. No. 1348). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 


[Submitted May 6, 1968] 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. PATMAN: Committee on Banking and 
Currency. H.R. 16911. A bill to provide for 
U.S. participation in the facility based on 
special drawing rights in the International 
Monetary Fund, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 1349). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. NIX: Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. H.R. 15387. A bill to amend title 
39, United States Code, to provide for dis- 
ciplinary action against employees in the 
postal field service who assault other em- 
ployees in such service in the performance 
of official duties, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 1350). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. WILLIS: Committee on Un-American 
Activities. Report entitled “Guerrilla War- 
fare Advocates in the United States” (Rept. 
No. 1351). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, pursuant 
to the order of the House of May 2, 1968, 
the following bill was introduced on May 
3, 1968: 

By Mr. EVINS of Tennessee: 

H.R. 17023. A bill making appropriations 
for sundry independent executive bureaus, 
boards, commissions, corporations, agencies, 
Offices, and the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1969, and for other purposes. 

[Submitted May 6, 1968 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H.R. 17024. A bill to repeal section 1727 of 
title 18, United States Code, so as to permit 
prosecution of postal employees for failure 
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to remit postage due collections, under the 
postal embezzlement statute, section 1711 of 
title 18, United States Code; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. EDMONDSON: 

H.R. 17025. A bill to designate lock and dam 
No. 17 on the Verdigris River, Okla., as the 
Chouteau lock and dam; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

By Mr. EDWARDS of California: 

H.R. 17026. A bill to authorize the coinage 
of 50-cent pieces in recognition of the out- 
standing services of the Reverend Dr. Martin 
Luther King, Jr., to the cause of the individ- 
ual rights and the equality of men; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. FEIGHAN: 

H.R. 17027. A bill to amend the National 
Housing Act to provide for a national pro- 
gram to improve the availability of necessary 
insurance protection for residential and busi- 
ness properties against fire, crime, and other 
perils, through the cooperative efforts of the 
Federal and State Governments and the pri- 
vate property insurance industry, to provide 
rehabilitation assistance for low-income 
property owners whose properties do not meet 
reasonable underwriting standards, to au- 
thorize Federal reinsurance with appropriate 
loss sharing by the States against insurance 
losses resulting from riots and other civil 
commotion, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. GOODELL: 

H.R. 17028. A bill to more effectively pro- 
hibit discrimination in employment because 
of race, color, religion, sex, or national origin, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Mr. HORTON: 

H.R. 17029. A bill to establish the calendar 
year as the fiscal year of the U.S. Govern- 
ment; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

By Mr. HOWARD: 

H.R. 17030. A bill to amend the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MILLER of Ohio: 

H. R. 17031. A bill to establish the Country- 
side Development Commission to study the 
economic problems of rural America; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MOORHEAD: 

H.R. 17032. A bill to increase the funds au- 
thorized for existing programs to build low- 
and moderate-income housing, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. REID of New York: 

H.R. 17033. A bill to amend chapter 1 
(Federal-aid highways) of title 23, United 
States Code, as amended, to establish local 
highway planning review commissions to 
consider conservation problems in connec- 
tion with the construction of federally aided 
highways; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. SCHERLE: 

H.R. 17034. A bill to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to remove persons from Federal 
employment who engage in unlawful acts 
connected with civil disorders, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Post Office. 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. THOMSON of Wisconsin: 

H.R. 17035. A bill to encourage the growth 
of international trade on a fair and equitable 
basis; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. VANDER JAGT: 

H.R. 17036. A bill to repeal the authority 
for the current wheat and feed grain pro- 
grams and to authorize programs that will 
permit the market system to work more ef- 
fectively for wheat and feed grains, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: 

H.R. 17037. A bill to guarantee that every 
employee of the Federal Government shall 
have the right to refrain from union activ- 
ity; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 
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H.R. 17038. A bill to encourage the growth 
of international trade on a fair and equitable 
basis; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. EDWARDS of Louisiana: 

H.R. 17039. A bill limiting the use for dem- 
onstration purposes of any federally owned 
property in the District of Columbia, requir- 
ing the posting of a bond, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. WALKER: 

H.R. 17040. A bill to exclude the 19 Pueblos 
of New Mexico from title II of Public Law 
90-284 (H.R. 2516); to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. WATTS: 

H.R. 17041. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide for the 
carryover of previously taxed income to 
transferees of stock of an electing small busi- 
ness corporation; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. BENNETT: 

H.R. 17042. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code to provide for the re- 
imbursement of certain expenses incurred by 
individuals to honor the memory of members 
of the Armed Forces missing in action or who 
died while in service and whose remains can- 
not be recovered; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. DENT: 

H.R. 17043. A bill to encourage the growth 
of international trade on a fair and equitable 
basis; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN: 

H.R. 17044. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to provide employment and re- 
location assistance for veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs, 

By Mr. KYL (for himself and Mr. 
CURTIS) : 

H.R. 17045. A bill to provide for an in- 
vestigation and study of future water needs 
of the Missouri River Basin; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

By Mr. PERKINS (for himself, Mr. 
Dent, Mr. DANIELS, Mr. WILLIAM D. 
Forp, Mr. HATHAWAY, Mrs. MINK, and 
Mr. Burton of California). 

H.R. 17046. A bill to provide additional pro- 
tection for the rights of participants in pri- 
vate pension plans, to establish minimum 
standards for vesting and funding of private 
pension plans, to provide an insurance pro- 
gram guaranteeing plan termination protec- 
tion, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. SCHWENGEL: 

H.R. 17047. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Commerce to conduct research and 
development programs to increase knowledge 
of tornadoes, squall lines, and other severe 
local storms, to develop methods for detecting 
storms for prediction and advance warning, 
and to provide for the establishment of a 
National Severe Storms Service; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. WHALLEY (for himself and 
Mr. DENT) : 

H.R. 17048. A bill to encourage the growth 
of international trade on a fair and equitable 
basis; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: 

H.J. Res. 1260. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, extending the right to vote to 
citizens 18 years of age or older; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H.J. Res. 1261. Joint resolution to com- 
memorate the 100th anniversary of the estab- 
lishment of Yellowstone National Park by 
providing for the National Park Centennial, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FASCELL: 

H.J. Res. 1262. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the Secretary of Transportation to con- 
duct a comprehensive study and investiga- 
tion of the existing compensation system for 
motor vehicle accident losses, and for other 
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purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 
By Mr. GRAY: 

H.J. Res. 1263. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to proclaim May 5, 1968, as 
“Chaplains’ Sunday”; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROBISON: 

H. Con. Res. 775. Concurrent resolution es- 
tablishing the Joint Select Committee on 
Observance of the 50th Anniversary of Arm- 
istice Day; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. FRIEDEL: 

H. Res. 1159. Resolution providing addi- 
tlonal compensation for services performed 
by certain employees in the House Publica- 
tions Distribution Service; to the Committee 
on House Administration. 

By Mr, DAWSON: 

H. Res. 1160. Resolution providing for the 
expenses of conducting studies and investi- 
gations authorized by rule XI(8) incurred 
by the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions; to the Committee on House Adminis- 
tration. 

By Mr. RIVERS: 

H. Res. 1161. Resolution authorizing the 

printing of the report entitled “Civilian Ad- 

Panel on Military Manpower Procure- 
ment”; to the Committee on House Admin- 
istration, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANNUNZIO: 

H.R. 17049. A bill for the relief of Paolo 
DelleGrazie, Antonia DelleGrazie, Paolo Del- 
leGrazie, Jr., Francesco DelleGrazie, and 
Roseanna DelleGrazie; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 17050. A bill for the relief of Antonio 
Moretti: to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. BARRETT: 

H. R. 17051. A bill for the relief of Domen- 
ico Sbraccia; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. BRASCO: 

H.R. 17052. A bill for the relief of Rosalia 
Mannino; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R.17053. A bill for the relief of Ignazio 
Santangelo; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts: 

H. R. 17054. A bill for the relief of Jose 
Mendoza Lalined; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BURTON of California: 

H.R. 17055. A bill for the relief of Fortun- 
ato C. Rana; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. EDWARDS of California: 

H.R. 17056. A bill for the relief of Richard 
W. Hoffman; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. FARBSTEIN: 

H.R. 17057. A bill for the relief of Dr. Ruth 
E. Lavarias; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R. 17058. A bill for the relief of Pedro 
Lobato; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 17059. A bill for the relief of Wong 
Poon Ming; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. FINO: 

H.R. 17060. A bill for the relief of Tullio 
Luigi Beillardini; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 17061. A bill for the relief of Antonio 
Regalbuto, his wife, Maria Regalbuto, and 
their son, Domenico Regalbuto; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HARVEY: 

H.R. 17062. A bill for the relief of Antonio 
Randazzo and his wife, Bartola Peraino Ran- 
dazzo; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOWARD: 

H.R. 17063. A bill for the relief of Ronald 

D. Hyers; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. KING of New York: 

H.R. 17064. A bill for the relief of Gennaro 
Guerriero; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. KUPFERMAN: 

H.R. 17065. A bill for the relief of Dong 

Joon Cho; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MCCORMACK: 

H.R. 17066. A bill for the relief of Irving 
M, Sobin Co., Inc., and/or Irving M. Sobin 
Chemical Co., Inc.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MAHON: 

H.R. 17067. A bill for the relief of Eugene 
L. Monagin; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


By Mr. MINISH: 

H.R. 17068. A bill for the relief of Lok Sui 

Fong; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. O'HARA of Illinois: 

H.R. 17069. A bill for the relief of Antonio 

Caputo; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. OLSEN: 

H.R. 17070. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Ba- 
silisa F. Gomez; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 17071, A bill for the relief of Daniel 
Assi Kasid; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 17072. A bill for the relief of Antonio 
Malheiro Ferreira da Silva; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. REES: 

H.R. 17073. A bill for the relief of Nouritza 
Chilingerian Mgrditchian and Jessica Mgr- 
ditchian; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. VANDER JAGT: 

H.R. 17074. A bill for the relief of Edward 

Regan; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. WHALEN: 

H.R. 17075. A bill for the relief of Dr, Ro- 
drigo L. Jaballas, and his wife, Dr. Elvira 
Rosca-Jaballas; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


SENATE—Monday, May 6, 1968 


The Senate met at 12 noon, and was 
called to order by the President pro 
tempore. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


God and Father of mankind who opens 
the gates of the morning, send us forth 
with powers of mind and body to front 
the duties and responsibilities of another 
day. 

In these days, thrilling with the loveli- 
ness of spring, we thank Thee for every 
sacrament of beauty as we bend in won- 
der by bushes aflame with Thee. May the 
glory of the earth be but a parable of 
the things that are excellent, blooming 
in our risen lives. We bow for the 
strengthening benediction of our morn- 
ing prayer. 

We turn to Thee, driven by our tension 
for the present, anxiety about the future, 
deep concern about ourselves, our Na- 
tion, and our world. Heal the divisions 
which shorten the arm of our national 
might as we stand at this crossroads of 
history. Make us tall enough for these 
testing days. 

We ask it in the dear Redeemer’s 
name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 


the Journal of the proceedings of Friday, 
May 3, 1968, be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


WAIVER OF CALL OF THE 
CALENDAR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the call of the 
1 under rule VIII, be dispensed 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


LIMITATION ON STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that statements in 
relation to the transaction of routine 
morning business be limited to 3 min- 


utes. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar 
Nos. 1083 and 1084. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


MIGRANT HEALTH SERVICES 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2688) to extend and otherwise 
amend certain expiring provisions of the 
Public Health Service Act for migrant 
health services, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare with an amendment on page 
1, line 7, after the word “thereof” strike 
out “not to exceed $9,000,000 for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1968, $13,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1969, 
$15,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1970, and $20,000,000 for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1971, and such 
amounts as may be necessary for each of 
the two succeeding fiscal years”. and, in 
lieu thereof, insert “not to exceed $9,000,- 
000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1968, $9,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1969, $15,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1970, and $20,000,- 
000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1971”; so as to make the bill read: 

S. 2688 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 310 of the Public Health Service Act 
is amended by striking out “not to exceed 
$7,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1966, $8,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1967, and $9,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1968,” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “not to exceed $9,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1968, $9,000,000 
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for the fiscal ending June 30, 1969, $15,000,- 
000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1970, 
and $20,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1971.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp and excerpt from the report 
(No. 1101), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EXPLANATION OF BILL 


The committee unanimously approved the 
pill, S. 2688, as amended, to extend the exist- 
ing migrant health program authorized by 
the Public Health Service Act, as amended. 
The bill extends the program for 3 years 
beyond June 30, 1968, and authorizes appro- 
priations not to exceed $9, $15, and $20 mil- 
lion for fiscal years 1969, 1970, and 1971, 
respectively. 

The migrant health program currently has 
established, on-going projects serving mi- 
grant families in 36 States and Puerto Rico. 
Participating States and the Federal grant to 
each in 1967 will be found at page 3 of this 
report. The local contribution to this effort 
constitutes 40 percent of total project oper- 
ating costs, even though the act does not 
require any specific proportion of local effort. 

Established in 1962, and administered by 
the Surgeon General of the US. Public 
Health Service, the program operates on & 
grant-in-aid basis to provide financial as- 
sistance to States and local communities for 
essential health services of migratory farm- 
workers and their families. In addition to 
States and local communities, the Surgeon 
General may also make grants to nonprofit 
agencies, institutions and organizations for 
paying part of the cost of migrant health 
services. 


HISTORY OF MIGRANT HEALTH PROGRAM 
Legislative 


In 1962 Public Law 87-692 established the 
Migrant Health Act for a 3-year period. The 
program, included under title III of the Pub- 
lic Health Service Act, provided health serv- 
ices for the migrant farmworker and his 
family dependents. Appropriation authoriza- 
tions were not to exceed $3 million in each of 
the 3 fiscal years. 

The success of the program, and the con- 
tinuing need, led to enactment of Public 
Law 89-109 in 1965, which extended for 3 
additional years the Migrant Health Act. The 
scope of the authorized health services was 
modified to include short-term hospitaliza- 
tion, and funding authorizations were set at 
$7, $8, and $9 million for fiscal years 1966, 
1967, and 1968, respectively. 

The legislation, S. 2688, continues the pro- 
gram for 3 years beyond June 30, 1968. 

Background 

Five years ago, health neglect was the rule 
among the 1 million men, women, and chil- 
dren caught up in the yearly stream of mi- 
gration that fills the need to harvest our 
Nation’s crops. The neglect was on the part of 
the migrant himself, and on the part of the 
communities deriving economic benefit from 
his labor. The unique problems of migrants 
were only rarely met by State and local 
health programs, The migrants’ poverty and 
mobility generally kept them apart from pri- 
vate medical services in rural communities. 

The Migrant Health Act was signed into 
law in September 1962, bringing hope that 
communities could begin providing migrant 
workers and their families the conventional 
health care most American families have long 
enjoyed and taken for granted. 
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From the very beginning of the program, 
and continuing to the present, the applica- 
tion requests for funds have far exceeded 
the amount of available assistance. Despite 
this difficulty, energetic, conscientious ad- 
ministration of the program has had the 
result of reaching the maximum number of 
migrant farm families relative to the avail- 
able resources. 

By the spring of 1963, 42 applications had 
been approved and grants awarded to pay 
part of the cost of health services for migrant 
farm families. The number of operating 
projects increased to 94 by January 1967. By 
January 1, 1968, 115 public or private non- 
profit community organizations were using 
migrant health grants to help provide medi- 
cal, dental, nursing, hospital, health educa- 
tion, sanitation, and other health services to 
seasonal migrants. Hundreds of State and 
local citizens and civic organizations have 
added resources of their own to the grant 
funds made available by the Public Health 
Service, 

In many communities, the provision of 
eyeglasses to migrant children has been a 
contribution of local community service or- 
ganizations. While this local effort should 
certainly be encouraged to the extent pos- 
sible, it has been necessary for many com- 
munities to use migrant health grant funds 
to assure that such services are made avail- 
able to the migrants. 

State and local health departments, for the 
most part, have received and managed the 
mirant health grants. There has also been 
commendable and noteworthy participation, 
as sponsors and directors, by nonprofit pri- 
vate groups such as local migrant councils, 
local governing bodies, hospitals, county 
medical societies, and schools of medicine. 

One or more migrant health projects op- 
erate in 36 States and Puerto Rico. Some of 
these projects, because of local needs, are 
multicounty in scope. Projects providing per- 
sonal health care reach about two-fifths 
(285) of the 726 counties thus far identified 
as migrant work or home base areas. Sanita- 
tion advice and assistance is offered in all of 
these 285 counties, as well as in an additional 
155 counties not providing personal health 
care. 

The number of migrants being served by 
the program has Increased more than three- 
fold since its inception in 1962. Fewer than 
100,000 migrants had ready access to health 
services at some time during the crop season 
during the first year of the program. This 
number has now increased to a current esti- 
mate of 310,000 migrants. Thus, the Nation 
has progressed about one-third of the way 
toward honoring its obligation to provide 
adequate health services to the migrant 
population of 1 million or more men, women, 
and children. 

The following table shows the States par- 
ticipating in the migrant health program 
and the amount of Federal grants to each for 
1967: 
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Allocations to States for migrant health 
services 

1967 


appropriation 
$7, 200, 000 


In each fiscal year since the program 
started, the entire amount available for 
grants has been awarded. Contributions to 
projects from other sources have had a value 
of nearly $10 million—40 percent of total 
project costs. These contributions include the 
value of contributed services, equipment, fa- 
cilities and other items essential to project 
operation. 


HEALTH SERVICES ASSISTED BY MIGRANT HEALTH GRANTS 
DISTRIBUTION OF GRANT DOLLARS BY TYPE OF SERVICE 


1963-67 
Grant Distribution 
funds 
Fiscal year available Personal Sanitation 
and healthcare services 
awarded (percent) (percent) 
$750, 000 91 9 
1, 500, 000 91 
2, 500, 000 90 10 
3, 000, 000 90 10 
7, 200, 000 90 10 
4, 950, 000 90 10 


HEALTH SERVICES OFFERED BY GRANT-ASSISTED MIGRANT HEALTH PROJECTS DURING 1966 AND 1967; ESTIMATED 
PROJECTIONS FOR 1968 


Dental visits 
Hospital patient days 
Nursing visits to camps, et 
Sanitary inspections and followup visits 
Yppropriation: 
Health service support 
Consultation and pro; 


gram tools 


1966 1967 1968 estimate 
1, 000, 000 1, 000, 000 
300, 000 310, 000 
726 726 
280 285 
150 155 
215, 000 216, 000 
= i 24, 000 9 
. 1,500 „ 
=e 100, 000 125, 000 125, 000 
Sa p , 000 126, 000 
$3,000,000 $7, 200, 000 $7,200, 000 
AER EIS $500, $800, 00; 


1 Health education is potentially a part of every service. Data are not separately reported. 
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THE NEED FOR EXTENDING THE PROGRAM 


This extension legislation has evolved from 
public hearings and research conducted by 
the Subcommittee on Migratory Labor. Dur- 
ing the hearings on the bill, the subcom- 
mittee received testimony from physicians 
and local administrators having daily 
working experience with the program. 
In addition, the subcommittee visited migra- 
tory work camps and health projects to make 
on-the-spot observations. Numerous inter- 
views and consultations were held with mi- 
grant families, growers, Federal, State, and 
local health personnel, and others with first- 
hand knowledge of the serious health prob- 
lems confronting our migratory farm 
families. 

The President’s National Advisory Com- 
mission on Rural Poverty has also conducted 
a careful study of and made recommenda- 
tions on the problems to which this legis- 
lation is directed. In its report the President’s 
Rural Poverty Commission stated that no- 
where in the United States is the need for 
health service so acute, and nowhere is it so 
inadequate” as with the low-income citizens 
in rural America. 

“We have failed miserably to protect the 
health of low-income people in rural areas. 
The health service they got is not only in- 
adequate in extent but seriously deficient 
in quality. It is badly organized, underfi- 
nanced, rarely related to the needs of the 
individual or the family. Such health service 
as there is too often is discriminatory in 
terms of race and income and heedless of 
the dignity of the individual.” 

The Commission noted that the migrant 
health projects “have improved the health 
care of many migrant families,” but pointed 
out that “the program's impact, relative to 
the problem, is still extremely inadequate.” 

The Commission expressly recommended 
“That the Migrant Health Act be renewed 
in 1968 with sufficient funds to expand the 
program in terms of geographic coverage and 
services offered.” 

The need for expanding geographic cov- 
erage is quite clear, for, if migrants are to 
have continuity of health care and protec- 
tion, they must have access to health care in 
every county where they live and work tem- 
porarily. Because geographic coverage by 
project services is still far from complete, 
a total of 700,000 migrants had no access to 
personal health care provided through proj- 
ects in 1967. The remainder had ready access 
to personal health services for only part of 
the year. 

Only two out of five counties with mi- 
grants (285 out of 726) offered grant- assisted 
personal health care geared to the special 
needs of migrants during 1967. Only six out 
of 10 counties with migrants (440 out of 
726) offered protection of their living and 
working environment through sanitation ad- 
vice with grant assistance. 

Lack of continuity of health care will re- 
main a problem as long as many commu- 
nities have no place to which a migrant can 
turn and expect to find needed health care. 

The need for increased services is shown 
by the following comparative data that re- 
veal the very low per capita expenditure for 
health care of migrants. The average per 
capita health care expenditure in 1967 for 
our 1 million migrant population was $12 
(both Federal and local effort). This com- 
pares with an average per capita health care 
expenditure for Indians of 8170.15 and for 
the total population of $200. 

The average per capita health care expend- 
iture for 125,000 migrants actually served 
in the six States of California, Florida, Mich- 
igan, New York, Oregon, and Texas was $36, 
compared with average per capita health care 
expenditure for Indians actually served in 
1967 of $340.30. 

National per capita personal health ex- 
penditures are nearly 20 times the per capita 
expenditures for migrants through grant- 
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assisted projects. Although some health care 
is purchased by migrants or provided by 
communities where no grant-assisted project 
exists, project experience indicates that such 
care is minimal. As an example, among 459 
persons surveyed by a midwestern project, 
only one out of four had ever visited a den- 
tist. Yet nearly all showed need for dental 
care. Twenty percent needed emergency 
dental care. 

Even with the improvements in their mor- 
tality rates in recent years, migrants still lag 
far behind the national average. Their in- 
fant mortality in 1964 was at the level of the 
United States as a whole in 1949. Their ma- 
ternal mortality rate was the same as the 
national average a decade ago. 

The accident mortality rate for migrants 
in 1964 was nearly three times the U.S. rate. 
It was 60 percent greater than the U.S. rate 
30 years ago. Lesser disparities are shown in 
the mortality rates for tuberculosis and other 
infectious diseases and for influenza and 
pneumonia. The differences are still great, 
however, Migrants’ 1964 mortality from tu- 
berculosis and other infectious diseases was 
2½ times the national rate, approximating 
the national average a dozen years ago. Their 
mortality from influenza and pneumonia 
was more than twice the national rate, and 
slightly in excess of the U.S. rate for 1940. 

To gain health status comparable to the 
national average, migrants must be able to 
obtain health care at least at the levels 
achieved by the general population. Medical 
and dental vists by migrants present in proj- 
ect areas for part of 1967 averaged far below 
the national average. Furthermore, the acute 
needs of migrants in project areas suggest 
that they obtained relatively little care else- 
where. 

Comprehensive health service planning 
provided through recently enacted Public 
Law 749 shows promise for making improved 
health care accessible to all citizens. At pres- 
ent, however, many State governments are 
still in the process of designating planning 
agencies and making them operative. After 
these initial steps, these planning agencies 
must have ample time to work through the 
multitude of details requisite to establishing 
a sound framework for new statewide sys- 
tems of health care. 

As the programs for the general population 
develop, they can be broadened to include 
services to migrants. It is unrealistic, how- 
ever, to assume that the complexities of pro- 
viding migrant health services can immedi- 
ately be woven into this new fabric. At the 
present time, there is little evidence of the 
readiness or, in many cases, the capacity of 
local communities and States to take full 
responsibility for health needs of migrants 
and other low-income seasonal farmworkers. 

Until a coherent and concrete pattern 
emerges for health care of all, migrant health 
needs should continue to be met by a 
strengthened separate program that has had 
such a sound and successful beginning. 

The continued existence of State resi- 
dency barriers constitutes another compel- 
ling reason for extending the migrant health 
program. While some progress in eliminating 
these barriers has been made, migrants are 
still excluded from many State health pro- 
grams which have residence requirements 
that are impossible for migrants to meet. 

In the enactment of title 19, medicaid 
program, the Congress expressly prohibited 
durational residency requirements so that 
assistance would be availabe to any resident 
within a State. Despite this effort by the 
Congress, the residence barriers still remain 
in many States. Some States, for example, 
have formulated standards based on the in- 
dividual’s intent to become a resident, and 
obviously the migrant cannot meet this 
standard except in his home base State. The 
migrant is also precluded in those States 
which limit medicaid to recipients of old- 
age assistance, aid to the blind, aid to families 
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with dependent children, and aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled, for these 
programs usually require 1 year of residence 
for eligibility. And, in some other States, the 
medicaid program is not yet in existence. 

It would be unrealistic to anticipate quick 
or easy solutions in the removal of these 
numerous and complex residency barriers. 
It is, therefore, essential to extend the mi- 
grant health program, which contains no 
residency requirements, for at least the 3 
years recommended by the committee's bill. 
Future review of the residency problem will 
bear importantly on the questions of wheth- 
er the States are capable of including 
migrants in their general health programs 
or whether Federal participation should be 
continued. 

CONCLUSION 


The committee’s recommended bill is based 
on the belief that national leadership and 
assistance are necessary if migrant workers 
and their children are to share the conven- 
tional health services generally available to 
other U.S. citizens. In addition to moral 
and humanitarian considerations, our econ- 
omy cannot tolerate conditions which leave 
workers too sick or too disabled to do a 
full day’s work. And we cannot allow migrant 
children to risk lifelong handicaps because 
routine, inexpensive preventive and remedial 
care is not readily available. 


COMMITTEE AMENDMENTS 


The bill, S. 2688, as introduced provided 
for a 5-year extension with appropriation 
authorizations of $13 million, $15 million, 
and $20 million for the fiscal years end- 
ing June 30, 1969, 1970, and 1971, respec- 
tively, and such amounts as may be necessary 
for each of the two succeeding fiscal years. 
The committee amendment deleted the fore- 
going and provided in lieu thereof a 3-year 
extension with appropriation authorizations 
of $9 million, $15 million, and $20 million 
for the fiscal years ending June 30, 1969, 
1970, and 1971, respectively. 


WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON 
AGING 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
joint resolution (S.J. Res. 117) to call a 
White House Conference on Aging in 
1970, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
with amendments on page 2, line 4, after 
the word “in” strike out “January”; on 
page 3, line 6, after the word “and” strike 
out “agencies” and insert “agencies in- 
cluding the assignment of personnel“; on 
page 4, line 4, after the word “Aging,” 
insert “and in evaluating and conclud- 
ing within one year subsequent to the 
White House Conference, the work of 
the State with respect to the National 
and State conferences and related activi- 
ties,”; in line 9, after the word “than” 
strike out ‘$25,000;” and insert “$35,- 
000;” after line 15, insert: 

(c) In any State in which there is a State 

y established or designated as pro- 
vided in section 303 of the Older Americans 
Act of 1965, such State agency shall be 
given an appropriate opportunity to partici- 
pate in the activities in the State under 
this section. 


On page 5, line 21, after the word “of” 
insert “not more than twenty-one”; in 
line 22, after the word “members” insert 
“one of whom the Secretary shall desig- 
nate as Chairman,”; on page 6, line 1, 
after the word “committees,” insert “who 
are not officers or employees of the 
United States,’’; in line 5, after the word 
“exceeding” strike out “$50” and insert 
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“$100”; in line 17, after the word 
“Samoa,” strike out “and”; in the same 
line after the word “Virgin” strike out 
“Islands.” and insert “Islands, and the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands.“; 
and after line 19, strike out: 


Sec. 6. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as Congress deter- 
mines to be necessary for the administration 
of this joint resolution. 


And, in lieu thereof, insert: 


Sec. 6. To carry out this Act, there are 
authorized to be appropriated $2,641,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1969, of which 
$1,960,000 shall remain available until ex- 
pended; and $681,000 each for the fiscal 
years ending June 30, 1970, and June 30, 
1971. 


So as to make the joint resolution read: 
S. J. Res. 117 

Whereas the primary responsibility for 
meeting the challenge and problems of aging 
is that of the States and communities, all 
levels of government are involved and must 
necessarily share responsibility; and it is 
therefore the policy of the Congress that the 
Federal Government shall work jointly with 
the States and their citizens, to develop rec- 
ommendations and plans for action, consist- 
ent with the objectives of this joint resolu- 
tion, which will serve the purposes of— 

(1) assuring middle-aged and older per- 
sons equal opportunity with others to engage 
in gainful employment which they are 
capable of performing; and 

(2) enabling retired persons to enjoy in- 
comes sufficient for health and for participa- 
tion in family and community life as self- 
respecting citizens; and 

(3) providing housing suited to the needs 
of older persons and at prices they can afford 
to pay; and 

(4) assisting middle-aged and older per- 
sons to make the preparation, develop skills 
and interests, and find social contacts which 
will make the gift of added years of life a 
period of reward and satisfaction; and 

(5) stepping up research designed to 
relieve old age of its burdens of sickness, 
mental breakdown, and social ostracism; and 

Whereas it is essential that in all pro- 
grams developed for the aging, emphasis 
should be upon the right and obligation of 
older persons to free choice and self-help 
in planning their own futures: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
President of the United States is authorized 
to call a White House Conference on Aging 
in 1970 in order to develop recommendations 
for further research and action in the fleld 
of aging, which will further the policies set 
forth in the preamble of this joint resolu- 
tion, shall be planned and conducted under 
the direction of the Secretary who shall have 
the cooperation and assistance of such other 
Federal departments and agencies, including 
the assignment of personnel, as may be 
appropriate. 

(a) For the purpose of arriving at facts 
and recommendations concerning the utiliza- 
tion of skills, experience, and energies and 
the improvement of the conditions of our 
older people, the conference shall bring to- 
gether representatives of Federal, State, and 
local governments, professional and lay peo- 
ple who are working in the field of aging, and 
of the general public including older persons 
themselves. 

(b) A final report of the White House 
Conference on Aging shall be submitted 
to the President not later than ninety days 
following the date on which the conference 
is called and the findings and recommenda- 
tions included therein shall be immediately 
made available to the public. 
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GRANTS 


Sec. 2. (a) There is hereby authorized to 
be paid to each State which shall submit an 
application for funds for the exclusive use 
in planning and conducting a State confer- 
ence on aging prior to and for the purpose 
of developing facts and recommendations 
and preparing a report of the findings for 
presentation to the White House Conference 
on Aging, in defraying costs incident to the 
State’s delegates attending the White House 
Conference on Aging, and in evaluating and 
concluding, within one year subsequent to 
the White House Conference, the work of the 
State with respect to the National and State 
conferences and related activities, a sum to 
be determined by the Secretary, but not less 
than $5,000 nor more than $35,000; such 
sums to be paid only from funds specifically 
appropriatec for this purpose. 

(b) Payment shall be made by the Secre- 
tary to an officer designated by the Gover- 
nor of the State to receive such payment 
and to assume responsibility for organizing 
and conducting the State conference. 

(c) In any State in which there is a State 
agency established or designated as provided 
in section 303 of the Older Americans Act of 
1965, such State agency shall be given an 
appropriate opportunity to participate in the 
activities in the State under this section. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Sec. 3. In administering this joint resolu- 
tion, the Secretary shall— 

(a) request the cooperation and assistance 
of such other Federal departments and agen- 
cies as may be appropriate in carrying out 
the provisions of this joint resolution; 

(b) render all reasonable assistance to the 
States in enabling them to organize and con- 
duct conferences on aging prior to the White 
House Conference on Aging; 

(c) prepare and make available back- 
ground materials for the use of delegates to 
the White House Conference as he may deem 
necessary and shall prepare and distribute 
such report or reports of the Conference as 
may be indicated; and 

(d) in carrying out the provisions of this 
joint resolution, engage such additional 
personnel as may be necessary without re- 
gard to the provisions of title 5, United States 
Code, governing appointments in the com- 
petitive civil service, and without regard to 
chapter 57 and subchapter 111 of chapter 53 
of such title relating to classification and 
General Schedule pay rates. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEES 


Sec. 4, The Secretary is authorized and 
directed to establish an Advisory Committee 
to the White House Conference on Aging 
composed of not more than twenty-one pro- 
fessional and public members, one of whom 
the Secretary shall designate as Chairman, 
and, as necessary, to establish technical ad- 
visory committees to advise and assist in 
planning and conducting the Conference. Ap- 
pointed members of such committees, who 
are not officers or employees of the United 
States, while attending conferences or meet- 
ings of their committees or otherwise serving 
at the request of the Secretary, shall be en- 
titled to receive compensation at a rate to be 
fixed by the Secretary but not exceeding $100 
per diem, including traveltime, and while 
away from their homes or regular places of 
business they may be allowed travel expenses, 
including per diem in lieu of subsistence, as 
authorized under section 5703 of title 5 of the 
United States Code for persons in the Gov- 
ernment service employed intermittently. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 5. For the purposes of this point 
resolution— 

(1) the term “Secretary” means the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare; and 

(2) the term “State” includes the District 
of Columbia, Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, 
Guam, American Samoa, the Virgin Islands, 
and the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. 
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AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 6. To carry out this Act, there are au- 
thorized to be appropriated $2,641,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1969, of which 
$1,960,000 shall remain available until ex- 
pended; and $681,000 each for the fiscal years 
ending June 30, 1970, and June 30, 1971. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, was read 
the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Record an excerpt from the report (No. 
1102), explaining the purposes of the 
bill 


There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SUMMARY 


The resolution declares that it is the sense 
of the Congress that the President of the 
United States call a White House Conference 
on Aging in 1970 in order to make recom- 
mendations for further action and research 
in aging and related flelds. 

Specifically, the resolution— 

Directs the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare to plan and conduct the Con- 
ference with the cooperation and assistance 
of other appropriate Federal departments 
and agencies. 

Requests that the Conference bring togeth- 
er representatives of Federal, State, and local 
governments; professional and lay people 
working in programs and projects related to 
aging; and the general public, including older 
persons themselves. 

Provides that a final report of the Confer- 
ence be submitted to the President not later 
than 90 days following the date on which the 
Conference is called and the report shall be 
immediately made available to the public. 

Authorizes no less than $5,000 nor more 
than $35,000 to States submitting applica- 
tions by an officer designated by the Gov- 
ernor of the State. Such funds will be used 
for planning and conducting of State con- 
ferences on aging, developing facts and rec. 
ommendations, preparing State reports of 
findings, defraying State delegates’ costs, and 
performing followup activity. State agencies 
established or designated in section 303 of 
the Older Americans Act of 1965 shall be 
given an appropriate opportunity to partici- 
pate in the State activities. 

Directs the Secretary of Health, Educa. 
tion, and Welfare to request the cooperation 
and assistance of other appropriate Federal 
departments and agencies, render assistance 
to the States, prepare and make available to 
the White House Conference delegates appro- 
priate materials and reports, and engage 
necessary additional personnel. 

Authorizes and directs the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to establish 
an advisory committee to the White House 
Conference on Aging of not more than 21 
members, from whom he shall designate a 
chairman, In addition, technical advisory 
committees shall be established to advise and 
assist in planning and conducting the Con- 
ference, 

Authorizes $2,641,000 for grants and ad- 
ministrative expenses for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1969, and $681,000 each for the 
fiscal years ending June 30, 1970, and June 
30, 1971, the amount authorized for “State” 
grants is to remain available until expended. 


BACKGROUND 

Americans now 65 or older number about 
19 million, or more than twice as many as 
50 years ago and almost 3 million more than 
a decade ago. As President Johnson said in 
his 1967 message on aid for the aged, the 
65-plus population is equal to the combined 
population of 20 States; one out of every 10 
citizens of our Nation is in this age group. 
For the future, the prospect is for continued 
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increases: 20 million by 1970, 21.2 million 5 
years after, and 25 million by 1985. Thus, 
the projections call for the older population 
to increase by almost 50 percent between 
1960 and 1985. By the turn of the century, 
the total is expected to reach 30 million. 

Problems relating to aging, of course, are 
not limited to those persons who have passed 
their 65th birthdays. Employment opportu- 
nities, for example, are quite often scarce 
for workers past age 50 or even 45, Much 
chronic illness begins before age 60. Retire- 
ment at ages earlier than is now common ap- 
pears to be on the increase and is already 
intensifying problems related to retirement 
income. In 1968 the number of persons 50 
years and older is increasing at the rate of 
2,000 a day, or approximately three-quarters 
of a million persons per year. Those who 
reach age 50 in the sixties and who become 
“senior citizens” in the seventies are likely 
to demand more services, more adequate in- 
come, better health resources, and a more 
satisfying role in society than is now the 
case. 

To help shape national policy, to prepare 
adequately for economic and social changes 
that can be expected as more Americans 
cope with problems or develop new oppor- 
tunities related to aging, and to make ac- 
curate projections of future need, a White 
House Conference on Aging in 1970—draw- 
ing from the recommendations and delibera- 
tions resulting from preparatory conferences 
in the States—is essential. Further, such a 
conference is needed to assure that future 
national conferences will be held at roughly 
10-year intervals, continuing a trend for 
which there are already two precedents. 


CONFERENCES OF 1950 AND 1961 


Significant progress followed in the wake 
of two earlier conferences. One, called by 
the Federal Security Administrator at the 
direction of President Truman in August 
1950, helped to generate a rising awareness 
of the intensifying problems of older people 
and of the magnitude of the effort that 
would be required to meet them. The Con- 
ference brought together 816 participants 
from all parts of the country and dealt with 
11 broad subject-matter items. 

The late John Fogarty, a U.S. Representa- 
tive from Rhode Island, introduced legis- 
lation in 1958 for the White House Confer- 
ence finally conducted in January 1961. 
Forty-eight of the States and territories ap- 
plied for and were granted funds, and 
73,000 persons participated in at least 256 
regional meetings and approximately 670 
county or community meetings. In all, more 
than 103,000 citizens took an active part in 
preliminary conferences. For the White 
House Conference itself, more than 3,324 per- 
sons registered to consider 20 subject-mat- 
ter areas. The Conference resulted in over 
600 recommendations and, in the opinion of 
witnesses who testified on Senate Joint Res- 
olution 117? contributed to major legisla- 
tive achievements in the years since 1961. 
William Bechill, Commissioner of the U.S. 
Administration on Aging, gave the follow- 
ing appraisal of progress made within recent 
years: 


1 Senator Harrison A. Williams, chairman 
of the U.S. Senate Special Committee on 
Aging and chief sponsor of S.J. Res. 117, sub- 
mitted to this committee summaries of testi- 
mony taken from sociologists, economists, 
and others who predict far-reaching changes 
in the composition and expectations of the 
aged and aging population of this Nation 
within the next few decades. : 

*Hearings were conducted by the Special 
Subcommittee on Aging (Senator Edward M. 
Kennedy, chairman) of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare on Mar. 5 
and 6, 1968. Excerpts given on the following 
pages of this report are taken from the tran- 
script of that hearing and from statements 
submitted for the record. 
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“DEVELOPMENTS SINCE 1961 


“It is widely recognized that the White 
House Conference on Aging of 1961 was an 
important milestone. Developments in the 
field of aging have been measured from its 
recommendations. 

“It is a particular tribute to this last 
Conference that its recommendations were 
so sweeping and so visionary that many are 
still pertinent today. 

“The report of the White House Confer- 
ence on Aging of 1961 included over 600 
recommendations ranging from needed ac- 
tion to upgrade the position of older peo- 
ple in our society to needed further studies 
by various levels of government by vol- 
untary organizations, by professions and oc- 
cupations, by churches, labor, and industry, 
and by private citizens, including older 
people themselves.” 

As the need for another conference is con- 
sidered, it would be well to consider some of 
the significant legislative advances that have 
taken place since 1961. 

For example: 

After a historical struggle of several years, 
a dignified system of health insurance for 
older people has been established with the 
passage of medicare. 

Through amendments made in 1961, 1965, 
and 1967, social security benefits have been 
substantially increased and expanded to cover 
many more older people. 

By unanimous vote of the Congress, the 
Older Americans Act, which created the Ad- 
ministration on Aging, has stimulated a 
nationwide effort by States and local com- 
munities in developing new and expanded 
opportunities and services for older people in 
their home communities, 

Through a series of amendments made to 
the National Housing Act in recent years, a 
serious national effort has been launched 
to increase the quality and the quantity of 
appropriate housing for older people. 

Major health legislation such as the Can- 
cer, Heart Disease, and Stroke Act, the Com- 
munity Mental Health Centers Act, and the 
new partnership for health legislation now 
provides a better framework than existed be- 
fore to encourage the orderly development of 
community health facilities and services for 
all people, including older people. 

To help meet the health needs of all peo- 
ple living in or near a condition of poverty 
and financial dependency, a single category 
of medical assistance has been established 
under the title XIX provisions of the Social 
Security Act. 

The Age Discrimination in Employment 
Act of 1967 and the Manpower Development 
and Training Amendments of 1966 lay the 
basis for improving the employment oppor- 
tunities available to middle-aged and older 
workers. 

Amendments to the Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Act in 1965 and 1967 have been en- 
acted to assist in the rehabilitation and re- 
turn to work of additional thousands of 
handicapped individuals, including older 
handicapped persons. 

Legislation related to improvements in 
such fields as higher education, adult edu- 
cation, vocational education, and library serv- 
ices can bring increased opportunities for 
both a more objective understanding of ag- 
ing as a universal phenomenon in our so- 
ciety and new opportunities for the enrich- 
ment of meaningful activities for older peo- 
ple. 

And, under the Economic Opportunity Act, 
a clear mandate is present for the full par- 
ticipation of older people and for the de- 
velopment of various programs and services 
that would benefit the older poor. 

These pieces of major social legislation— 
many of which are national milestones—il- 
lustrate a depth of national commitment and 
national purpose that few would have con- 
ceived possible just a decade ago. They have 
launched a time of progress without prece- 
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dent in our national history in Federal, 
State, and local programs for older people. 

Achievements of similar magnitude could 
be expected in the 1970's if a White House 
conference provided national visibility to new 
needs that have arisen since 1961. Only with 
adequate preparation, however, could a 1970 
conference be expected to be productive. Mr. 
William Fitch, who was staff director for the 
1961 conference, testified on the need for a 
“sense of urgency” in order to provide ade- 
quate preconference planning time: 

“It is true that it would not be neces- 
sary to create an entirely new structure at 
the Federal and State levels to administer 
such a program, but experience has docu- 
mented the advantages of allowing sufficient 
time for a grassroots buildup toward the 
State and National Conferences. 

“At best, there are certain timelags that 
must be taken into consideration. Assuming 
there could be an accelerated processing of 
appropriations to the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to augment the staff 
for planning the White House Conference on 
Aging, 11 months elapsed before the first 
grant was made to a State; 19 months before 
the first State conference on aging was held 
for the White House conference; and the last 
State conference on aging was held just 3 
months before the national conference, 
scarcely allowing time for its report and rec- 
ommendation to be received and incorpo- 
rated into the background papers for the 
national conference. 

“Knowing the kind of factfinding that 
must precede a conference of this magnitude 
and the publications that need to be updated 
to provide the best tools for the States and 
communities in their preconference activi- 
ties, a supplementary appropriation should 
be requested at once to permit the prepara- 
tion and distribution of such material. 

“The ‘Guide for State Surveys on Aging,’ 
The Handbook of National Organizations,’ 
‘The Selected References on Aging: An An- 
notated Bibliography,’ are but a few of the 
first documents that were basic in the plan- 
ning of the first White House Conference on 
Aging and would be equally helpful in pre- 
paring for the conference in 1970.“ 

Dr. Margaret Mead, anthropologist and 
representative of the Oliver Wendell Holmes 
Association, asked for the kind of confer- 
ence with “enough money for adequate prep- 
aration” and “a really adequate followup.” 
She also gave her estimate of significant 
changes that have occurred since 1960 and 
others that could be expected in the next 
decade: 

“+ * + I would like to see this Conference 
not only evaluate how far we have come 
since our previous Conference on the Aging, 
and not only evaluate programs of medical 
aid, housing, income maintenance, consumer 
education, but do two other things: To look 
much more sharply at the differences that 
each decade is going to bring in the char- 
acter of older people that we are going to 
have to deal with, because perhaps every 5 
years and certainly every 10 now we deal 
with people who have much better health, 
are much more alert. The difference between 
the generation that uses television construc- 
tively to participate in the country and the 
world, and the generation that had only 
radio and the generation that didn’t even 
have radio, and very often didn’t read news- 
papers, is very great. 

“Also, we need to discriminate between the 
grandparent generation and the great- 
grandparent generation when they are the 
same age, as we don’t do at present. We treat 
great-grandparents and grandparents by 
chronological age only.” 


OLD AND NEW ISSUES FOR DISCUSSION 
After reporting on progress made since 
1961, Commissioner Bechill said that many 
key areas of concern remain, among them, 
“the complex problem of income support 
during retirement,” further improvement of 
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the medical and health care services avail- 
able to the older population, “meaningful 
activity” in retirement, deficiencies in “the 
spectrum of housing and living arrangements 
needed by older people.” inadequacies in di- 
rect services for older people, and shortages in 
trained personnel needed in aging and related 
fields. Mr. Bechill’s comments on inadequate 
retirement income were amplified by Miss 
Genevieve Blatt, Assistant Director for Older 
Persons Program in the Office of Economic 
Opportunity. She asked for “special con- 
sideration to the question of poverty among 
older men and women,” and for the Confer- 
ence to study “ways and means for develop- 
ing and coordinating all available resources 
in aid of the older poor.” (Approximately 6 
million persons 65 years or older are listed as 
living below official poverty levels.) 

Representatives of national organizations 
and individuals discussed many of the points 
made by Commissioner Bechill and Miss 
Blatt, and offered additional matters for 
consideration. 


NEW PRESSURES ON RETIREMENT INCOME 


Dr, Juanita Kreps, professor of economics 
at Duke University, argued that current 
thinking about retirement quite often fails 
to regard it as “a life stage that is new in na- 
ture, significant in length, and extremely ex- 
pensive to finance, if decent retirement levels 
of living are to be maintained.” She added: 

“* * * We have therefore been unable 
to turn our attention to the problem of how 
man supports himself during the decades of 
retirement. And having not yet considered 
the question of income in this broader per- 
spective, there have been far too few attempts 
to grapple with the basic questions: What 
level support do we intend for old age? Is 
there some minimum (such as Mollie Or- 
shansky’s poverty or low-income level) 
which we are prepared to guarantee to all 
aged persons, regardless of previous earn- 
ings? If so, what sources of financing should 
be utilized? Is it time to move into at least 
partial financing from general revenues? 
Once the minimum level is set and financing 
agreed to, how can these minimums be kept 
in step with earnings, so that a decade hence 
the difference is not again of its present mag- 
nitude? Specifically, what arrangements can 
be made for according some of the gains of 
economic growth to retirees as well as to 
persons currently at work? 

“By reexamining the question of income 
in old age in the near future. It may be pos- 
sible to focus attention on the fact that 
it is not just the income level guaranteed at 
the time of retirement that is important; 
what happens thereafter to that income in 
real terms, and what happens to the incomes 
of other persons, are crucial considerations.” 

Practically every other witness described 
insufficient income as the major unresolved 
problem affecting the elderly. Mrs, Geneva 
Mathiasen, executive director of the National 
Council on the Aging, reported that at recent 
NCOA regional conferences, the top priority 
selected at each meeting was for more ade- 
quate income for the elderly, using social 
security as the primary mechanism. 


ADDITIONAL HEALTH NEEDS 


Medicare and medicaid were widely praised, 
but several calls were made for additions 
to coverage. John Edelman, president of the 
National Council of Senior Citizens, saw a 
clear need for “preventive health care as 
opposed to treatment of specific ailments 
after they occur.” Other witnesses asked for 
the White House Conference to consider 
shortages in home health services, rehabilita- 
tion resources for the elderly, and, as ex- 
pressed by a representative of the Blue Cross 
Association, “the broad question of the 
status of nursing homes and their function 
as social as well as medical institutions.” 
The American Psychiatric Association noted 
à definite improvement in the care of the 
aged mentally ill but added, “* * * too often 
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such care is fragmented and discontinuous.” 
John T. James, executive secretary for the 
Catholic Conference of Services for the 
Aging, listed the following needs in long- 
term health care institutions: “Better facili- 
ties, more beds, a quality health care pro- 
gram, but most of all, more qualified per- 
sonnel at all levels to provide the kind of 
care our old folks need so badly.” 


HOUSING AND SOCIAL SERVICES 


A concise summary of major problems 
related to current housing policies was of- 
fered by Mrs. Eone Harger, director of the 
New Jersey Division of Aging: 

“There are several forces which are placing 
demands upon the area of housing: (1) The 
supply of housing for older persons which 
will not meet the need (FHA mortgaging 
and Government funding is geared toward 
suburban single-family and urban renewal- 
type apartment housing); and (2) the par- 
ticular needs of the elderly are not being 
met. As mentioned above, the type of housing 
needed for the older population is not being 
built. The entire area of retirement villages, 
homes for the aged and congregate living 
must be examined. Analysis must be made 
of the entire spectrum of services needed 
for this particular type of housing.” 

The American Public Welfare Association 
suggested that the Conference “might seek 
to establish a model or models for the pro- 
vision of all needed services to the aged 
(economic, health, use of unused time, coun- 
seling etc.), on the local level in urban and 
rural areas.” The association added: 

“The attempts to meet these needs sep- 
arately have resulted in a series of independ- 
ent and often uncoordinated efforts as they 
converge on the local level.” 

Other witnesses foresaw a need for many 
additional services, and, like Commissioner 
Bechill, warned about shortages of trained 
personnel. 


ATTITUDES AND USE OF TIME 


Again and again, witnesses questioned cur- 
rent attitudes toward aging and to the in- 
stitution of retirement itself. They urged 
that the White House Conference pay ade- 
quate attention to issues that will become 
more and more important as more Americans 
retire earlier and spend more in retirement 
than is now the case. Dr. F. J. L. Blasingame, 
of the American Medical Association, said, 
for example: 

“Retirement—especially by the calendar— 
with its multiple physical, emotional, social, 
and financial ramifications, is perhaps the 
one problem which sets our older age group 
apart as unique. I am convinced that it is a 
prime factor in the physical and mental de- 
terioration of many older individuals. It ob- 
viously is productive of economic problems 
for those who have not prepared for this 
period of life. And its effect in isolating the 
older individual socially has yet to be fully 
appreciated. 


* * = hd + 


“I recognize that the retirement issue is 
one of the most complex facing our country, 
with medical, sociological, psychological, eco- 
nomic, and political questions which defy a 
simple solution. But I am also convinced 
that the problems involved in changing our 
current retirement policies are far less than 
the problems which will result if we retain 
them. I do not believe we can simultaneously 
continue to lengthen the lifespan, postpone 
entry into the work force, and lower retire- 
ment age without seriously compromising 
the economic and social vitality of this 
country.“ 

Similar arguments were made by a repre- 
sentative of Orthodox Jewish Congregations 
of America, who said that a “pervading sense 
of uselessness and concomitant isolation“ 
among many older Americans “is the major 
problem in this area, exceeded possibly only 
by the problem of actual poverty at the end 
of the years of earning power.” A White 
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House conference would serve a good purpose, 
said other statements, if it would consider 
such matters as opportunities for retirees to 
give community service, opening of greater 
educational opportunity before and after re- 
tirement, and more experimentation with 
senior centers. Kiwanis International also 
suggested that at least one workshop be 
devoted during the 1970 White House Con- 
ference to the usefulness of voluntary men's 
and women’s service organizations in estab- 
lishing new programs for the elderly on the 
local level, The Lutheran Laymen’s League 
also discussed ways “of utilizing the talents 
and skills of the aged.” 


JOB OPFORTUNITIES 


A new law to ban discrimination in em- 
ployment because of age was widely praised, 
but the need for greater flexibility in present 
work arrangements was also discussed. Dr. 
Mead foresaw the time when a person may 
have as many as four or five jobs in a work 
lifetime, causing a need “to take time off to 
be educated.” She added: 

“+ + + this time, of course, should be cred- 
ited against pensions and benefits of all sorts, 
because it is a benefit to society—then what 
we call retirement now will cease to be the 
Kind of catastrophic and traumatic event 
that it is today. It will be a shift from one 
kind of activity to another, especially if we 
establish adequate transfer plans for pen- 
sions and other benefits. While we are still 
working for pension plans within trade 
unions, for instance, or working for better 
social security coverage, we also ought to 
consider that a large proportion of our popu- 
lation who have leadership qualities that 
would make them particularly valuable in 
feeding back their experience into the soci- 
ety, are prisoners of pension plans. New ar- 
rangements are badly needed for transfer of 
personnel from industry, the academic world, 
government and international and national 
services, if we are going to liberate people to 
move and to change and get the habit of 
changing, so that they won't go into this dead 
end of retirement that they go into now.” 


RURAL NEEDS 


Representatives of the National Farmers 
Union, the National Rural Electric Coopera- 
tive, the National Grange, and the National 
Association of Counties urged that the pro- 
posed White House Conference give adequate 
attention to such rural problems as poor 
communication and transportation, inade- 
quate welfare and health facilities, and per- 
vasive poverty among “these forgotten and 
silent people.” 


SUGGESTIONS FROM STATE AGENCIES 
Thirty-seven agencies on aging * endorsed 
Senate Joint Resolution 117 and gave a wide 
variety of suggestions on matters that should 
be discussed at a White House Conference on 


State units on aging endorsing S.J. Res. 
117: 

1. State of Alabama Commission on Aging. 

2. State of Alaska, Department of Health 
and Welfare. 

3. State of Arkansas, Office on Aging. 

4. State of California, Commission on 
Aging. 

5. State of Colorado, Commission on Aging. 

6. State of Connecticut, Commissioner on 
Services for Elderly Persons. 

7. State of Delaware, Commission for the 
Aging. 

8. Government of the District of Columbia, 
Department of Public Welfare. 

9. State of Georgia, Commission on Aging. 

10. Government of Guam, department of 
public health and welfare. 

11. State of Hawaii, Commission on Aging. 

12. State of Illinois, Department of Public 
Aid. 

13. State of Iowa, Commission on the Aging. 

14. State of Kansas, Department of Social 
Welfare. 
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Aging. Mrs. Harger, who is also president of 
the National Association of State Units on 
Aging, commented on the significance of the 
responses: 

“A striking factor apparent in endorse- 
ments by individual State offices on aging is 
that the reasons for wanting a White House 
conference, while having many similarities, 
also show wide differences. The diversity re- 
flects in part the experience and background 
of those who are working in the field of aging, 
and suggests the value a national conference 
might have in formulating an understand- 
ing of mutually shared national goals. It un- 
derlines the need for those who are adminis- 
tering aging programs to understand aging 
from a broad perspective so that long-range 
objectives will not be lost in immediate ad- 
ministrative efforts. There is no better way to 
take stock of what we have done since the 
1961 White House Conference on Aging than 
to throw a national spotlight on the subject 
10 years later—a time pattern that accounts 
for much of the progress made in matters 
relating to children, In the press of trying to 
carry out day-to-day responsibilities, it is 
difficult for those working in the field of 
aging to have perspective on how well what 
has been done stacks up against what was 
recommended should be done. A national 
conference on aging is essential before mak- 
ing decisions on next steps.” 

Additional calls for a reassessment were 
expressed in other statements. Dr. Robert 
Morris, professor of social planning at 
Brandeis University, said, for example: 

“e * $ Ten years is a brief time to 
achieve the larger objectives of that earlier 
meeting but the recommendations constitute 
a baseline against which 10 years of progress 
can be measured. Such stock taking would 
certainly want to take into account the dy- 
namic nature of our population. The enact- 
ment of programs themselves is not suffi- 


15. State of Louisiana, Commission on the 
Aging. 

16. State of Maine, Department of Health 
and Welfare. 

17. State of Maryland, Commission on the 
Aging. 

18. State of Michigan, Department of So- 
cial Services. 

19. State of Minnesota, Governor's Citizens 
Council on Aging. 

20. State of Missouri, Department of Com- 
munity Affairs. 

21. State of Montana, Commission on Ag- 
ing. 

22. State of Nebraska, Advisory Committee 
on Aging. 

23. State of Nevada, Department of Health, 
Welfare, and Rehabilitation. 

24. State of New Jersey, Department of 
Community Affairs. 

25. State of New York, Office for the Aging. 

26. State of North Carolina, Governor’s 
Coordinating Council on Aging. 

27. State of Oklahoma, Department of Pub- 
lic Welfare. 

28. State of Oregon, Governor’s Commit- 
tee on Aging. 

29. Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, De- 
partment of Public Welfare, Office of the Ag- 
ing. 

80. State of South Carolina, Interagency 
Council on Aging. 

31. State of Tennessee, 
Aging. 

32. State of Utah, Council on Aging. 

33. Government of the Virgin Islands, In- 
sular Department of Social Welfare. 

34. Commonwealth of Virgina, Commission 
on the Aging. 

85. State of Washington, Department of 
Public Assistance. 

36. State of West Virginia, Commission on 
Aging. 

37. State of Wisconsin, 
Aging. 


Commission on 


Commission on 
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cient, but soundings can be taken about the 
extent to which these programs have reached 
older persons, the extent to which the wishes 
and desires of older persons have changed, 
and the extent to which the changed char- 
acter of American communities modifies the 
thinking of 1961.” 

Several of the calls for reexamination were 
related to a reorganization plan imple- 
mented in August 1967 by the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. Under 
that plan, the Administration on Aging, 
established under provisions of the Older 
Americans Act of 1965, became one of five 
units in an entirely new agency—the Social 
and Rehabilitation Service. Often during the 
hearings on Senate Joint Resolution 117, 
witnesses said the reorganization raises seri- 
ous questions about Federal policy related 
to older Americans, and they urged full dis- 
cussion of the reorganization at the White 
House Conference and at preparatory State 
meetings. Typical of the commentary is this 
excerpt from a statement of Dr. Ewald Busse, 
president of the Gerontological Society: 

“I also want to take this opportunity to 
express my reservations regarding the re- 
organization plan that places the Adminis- 
tration on Aging within the Social and 
Rehabilitation Service of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. My concern 
does not rest with the competency of the 
leadership, as I hold in high regard the Ad- 
ministrator for the Social and Rehabilitation 
Service and the Commissioner at the head of 
the Administration on Aging. Since my con- 
cerns do not primarily rest with the question 
of leadership, it is evident that I am con- 
cerned with the structured system. In my 
opinion the Administration on Aging has 
lost much of its distinct visibility as well as 
its advantageous position so that it could 
influence the wide variety of governmental 
agencies, departments, and private organiza- 
tions that are concerned with the aging and 
the aged. The need to occupy an advan- 
tageous position with strength and inde- 
pendence of action is particularly important 
in the field of gerontology. I believe that all 
of us are becoming very well acquainted with 
the problems of individual prejudice and 
group biases, and we recognize how often 
such largely unconsciously determined il- 
logical patterns of thinking and behavior 
affect the health and welfare of all of our 
citizens, It is my belief that the elderly and 
their representatives are constantly con- 
fronted with prejudicial barriers. The field 
requires not only well-intentioned leader- 
ship but responsibility and strength so that 
it can educate and favorably influence indi- 
viduals and organizations.” 


The preamble was agreed to. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“Joint resolution to provide that it be 
the sense of Congress that a White House 
Conference on Aging be called by the 
President of the United States in 1970 to 
be planned and conducted by the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
to assist the States in conducting similar 
conferences on aging prior to the White 
House Conference on Aging, and for re- 
lated purposes.” 


PEACE NEGOTIATIONS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
meetings which are soon to open in Paris 
will seek, necessarily, in the first instance 
a basis for continuing contact. There is 
no assurance at this point that there 
exists even a preliminary basis for the 
negotiation of a settlement. The task of 
finding out is one of great delicacy and 
difficulty. 

The Americans who have been en- 
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trusted by the President with this re- 
sponsibility should have every support 
and encouragement from the Senate and 
the rest of the Nation. The Senate, of 
course, has a deep concern with what 
transpires in Paris. I am confident that 
the President would keep and would 
want the executive department con- 
cerned to keep the Senate continuously 
informed through the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

The best hope for effective negotia- 
tions, at this point, however, seems to 
me to lie in permitting the regular ne- 
gotiators to proceed in Paris with as 
much privacy and discretion as possible. 
That will not be possible if there is a 
steady flow of official, semiofficial, or un- 
official visitors at their elbow. The prob- 
lem with which they ought to be con- 
cerned is not international propaganda 
and certainly not domestic politics. The 
sole problem is the achievement of peace. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER an- 
nounced that on today, May 6, 1968, 
the President pro tempore signed the 
enrolled bill (H.R. 10477) to amend 
chapter 37 of title 38 of the United 
States Code with respect to the vet- 
erans home loan program, to amend 
the National Housing Act with respect 
to interest rates on insured mortgages, 
and for other purposes, which had pre- 
viously been signed by the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the PRESIDING OFFICER: 

A petition, signed by John R. August, and 
sundry other citizens of Bellaire, Tex., 
remonstrating against aid, in any form, di- 
rectly or indirectly, to our Communist ene- 
mies; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

A resolution adopted by the City Council 
of Bayonne, N.J., remonstrating against the 
enactment of legislation to liberalize truck 
size and weight limits on interstate high- 
ways; to the Committee on Public Works. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. YOUNG of Ohio: 

S. 3437. A bill to amend the Military Selec- 
tive Service Act of 1967 so as to reduce from 
24 months to 18 months the period of time 
persons inducted into the Armed Forces 
under such act may be required to serve; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Youne of Ohio 
when he introduced the above bill, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr, SCOTT: 

S. 3438. A bill for the relief of Efraim Tur- 
ban and his wife, Rachel Turban; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MUNDT: 

S. 3439. A bill to provide for an investiga- 
tion and study of future water needs of the 
Missouri River Basin; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Munpr when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 
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By Mr. HOLLAND: 

S. 3440. A bill for the relief of Dr. Pedro 
Carduy Brito (Pedro S. Sarduy); and 

S. 3441. A bill for the relief of Dr. Fermin 
Ferro; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT (by request) : 

S. 3442. A bill to amend the Foreign Service 
Buildings Act, 1926, to authorize additional 
appropriations; to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. FULBRIGHT when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 


S. 3437—-DRAFT SHOULD BE 
REDUCED TO 18 MONTHS 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
while there remains a continuing need 
for conscription to meet our military 
manpower requirements, the need for a 
24-month term of service no longer 
exists, if indeed it ever did. 

Iam hopeful that in time we shall end 
military conscription and establish a 
professional volunteer army. Certainly, 
more serious consideration should be 
given to studying the possibility of do- 
ing so as soon a possible. 

Until then our Nation must require 
that young men serve in our Armed 
Forces, particularly at a time when ad- 
ministration leaders in Washington 
adopt a policy that we have a mandate 
from Almighty God to police the entire 
world. 

The present tour of duty of men in our 
Armed Forces in Vietnam is 1 year. Even 
assuming that a young man were given 
6 months of training before being sent 
into that or any other combat area, it is 
obvious that he could fulfill his obliga- 
tion to his country in a period of 18 
months, and then be returned to civilian 
life. Certainly, those in charge of person- 
nel assignments for various branches of 
our Armed Forces could fulfill all their 
manpower requirements with an 18- 
month tour of duty for draftees. In my 
considered judgment, it is unfair and 
unnecessary to require these young men 
to serve for 2 years. Why disrupt the 
lives, education, and careers of our 
youngsters for any longer period of time 
than is necessary? 

Furthermore, in each of the next sev- 
eral years, nearly 1,900,000 young men 
will attain the age of 19. In 1970, that 
number will probably exceed 2 million. 
Of this number, under current stand- 
ards, 3 of 10 will probably be disqualified 
for physical reasons, or deferred for rea- 
sons of hardship or unfitness. Therefore, 
approximately 1,300,000 19-year-olds will 
be qualified and available for service in 
our Armed Forces each year. 

According to Thomas D. Morris, for- 
mer Assistant Secretary of Defense in 
Charge of Manpower, in a typical post- 
Vietnam year—which we all hope will 
be very soon—it is estimated that 110,- 
000 inductees will be required annually. 
These men would be selected from the 
residual pool of draftees available, exclu- 
sive of those who had already volun- 
teered. That pool would consist of ap- 
proximately 730,000 young men. Thus, it 
would be necessary to draft only one of 
seven of the 19-year-olds remaining 
available for induction each year. 

If shortening the tour of duty to 18 
months should conceivably result in a 
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need for more young men, they could be 
drawn from the additional hundreds of 
thousands of available men who other- 
wise would be exempted. 

Furthermore, it is unfair to continue to 
draft young American boys for a 2-year 
period when our allies, Great Britain and 
Canada have no draft laws, no conscrip- 
tion whatsoever. New Zealand provides 
conscription for a period of 12 months 
only. Belgium conscripts for 12 to 15 
months; Italy 15 months only. France 
conscripts her young men for 16 months; 
West Germany for 18 months; and the 
Netherlands provides conscription for 
a period of 18 months. In South Viet- 
nam, although a civil war has been 
raging for years, the Saigon mili- 
tary junta has not drafted young men of 
18 and 19. There has been no general 
mobilization. Those older men who have 
been ordered into service have been able 
to buy exemption from the draft upon 
payment of from $685 to $800, dependent 
upon the greed of the provincial leaders 
and of the Saigon military junta leaders. 

I wish to emphasize that we are send- 
ing thousands of men, some of them 
draftees, to protect these nations, some 
of which have no draft laws whatever. 

Mr. President, in view of these facts I 
introduce today for appropriate refer- 
ence a bill to amend the Military Selec- 
tive Service Act of 1967 to reduce from 
24 months to 18 months the period of 
time persons inducted into the Armed 
Forces may be required to serve. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 3437) to amend the Mili- 
tary Selective Service Act of 1967 so as to 
reduce from 24 months to 18 months 
the period of time persons inducted into 
the Armed Forces under such act may be 
required to serve, introduced by Mr. 
Younc of Ohio, was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, my 
bill would remove at least one of the 
gross inequities in our present Selective 
Service System which under the admin- 
istration of General Hershey has become 
a repugnant mess. Our military draft 
system could be considered a wart on the 
face of our civilization or a stone under 
the instep of progress in the United 
States. Apart from his maladministra- 
tion of the system and General Hershey's 
attempts to use the draft to suppress 
freedom of speech, the law itself has 
many defects. 

The proposal introduced by the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Kennepy] instituting a 
random selection by lottery, the induc- 
tion of the youngest first, administrative 
reorganization of the Selective Service 
System, mandatory national standards 
for classification and elimination of oc- 
cupational deferments except where the 
President may determine them justified 
in the national interest, and the pro- 
posal to reform the Selective Service 
System recently introduced by the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Harr] should very definitely 
receive priority for consideration by the 
Congress this year. 

While I strongly support these pro- 
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posals, I believe that they do not go far 
enough in that they do not shorten the 
outmoded 24-month service requirement 
for draftees. 

We in Congress should review the Se- 
lective Service System very thoroughly, 
and before next June 30 enact into law 
a greatly improved Selective Service Act. 

No draft law will please everybody, but 
it is surely high time that we enact into 
law a selective service system designed 
to meet the realities of 1968 and not a 
world war that ended in 1945. 


S. 3439—INTRODUCTION OF BILL 
DEALING WITH MISSOURI RIVER 
BASIN WATER NEEDS 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce today for appropriate reference 
legislation to provide for an investiga- 
tion and study of future water needs of 
the Missouri River Basin. Similar legis- 
lation is being introduced in the House 
of Representatives by Congressman KYL, 
of Iowa. 

This step has been taken to assure that 
the water needs of the upper Great Plains 
area, as well as the downstream States, 
will be protected in the event a contem- 
plated plan to divert Missouri River 
water to Southwest Texas or some other 
distant area should ever materialize. 

The possibility of such a diversion was 
suggested last December in a report is- 
sued by R. W. Beck and Associates, a pri- 
vate consulting engineering firm. The 
report deals with a plan to divert an 
average 13 million acre-feet of water an- 
nually from the Missouri River below 
Fort Randall Dam at about elevation 
1,250 feet and lift it through a series of 
reservoirs and canals some 200 miles up 
the Niobrara River to about elevation 
4,050, just north of Alliance, Nebr. From 
there the water would flow by gravity 
through a 940-mile canal south through 
western Nebraska, eastern Colorado, 
along the Kansas border, and across the 
Oklahoma Panhandle into Texas, west of 
Amarillo. 

Their report said such a plan could be 
justified. Legislation to direct a study of 
the feasibility of diverting water from 
the Missouri River to other areas has 
been introduced. 

Mr. President, I very seriously question 
whether this plan is feasible. It may be 
possible since in this day and age of en- 
gineering miracles almost anything is 
possible. The estimated cost of between 
$3 and $344 billion is a staggering large 
sum but on the other hand, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I can recognize the desire of the 
arid regions to obtain water for 
irrigation. 

What disturbs me most of all is the 
fact that the plan presupposes there is 
a surplus of water in the Missouri River 
Basin. There is substantial evidence that 
this is not so and that the Beck plan 
would be taking needed water from the 
upper Great Plains area in an effort to 
irrigate the Southwest, in other words, 
robbing Peter to pay Paul. 

In the first place, the plan is based on 
the availability of 13 million acre-feet 
of water at the proposed diversion point, 
which as I mentioned is just downstream 
from South Dakota’s Fort Randall Dam. 
In arriving at this conclusion, R. W. Beck 
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and Associates used the runoff records 
on the Missouri River at Sioux City, 
Iowa, which is 120 miles downstream 
from the point of diversion. These rec- 
ords show that the annual runoff, for 
the period 1898 to 1962, is 24 million 
acre-feet. By utilizing the Corps of En- 
gineers estimate that by the year 2020 
upstream depletion would reduce this to 
16 million acre-feet annually and by es- 
timating that 3,000 acre-feet would be 
sufficient to meet future requirements 
downstream for such necessary uses as 
slack-water navigation, the Beck Associ- 
ates reached the 13 million figure. 

Crucial to this total, of course, is the 
24 million acre-feet starting point. This 
figure is questionable. The gaging station 
at Yankton, S. Dak., discloses a far dif- 
ferent story. This gaging point, I might 
add, is three times closer to the diversion 
point than the gaging station used by 
the Beck Associates in their study. It is 
approximately 40 miles away, and its rec- 
ords are more up to date. These records, 
based on the annual average from 1931 
to 1962 only, indicate that the average 
runoff is nowhere near the 24-million 
figure but rather is 17.8 million. 

This becomes of crucial importance 
because when applying the Corps of En- 
gineers formula to this run-off average, 
we wind up with a total of 7.5 million 
acre-feet available for diversion. This is 
about half that originally estimated and 
while it still may be excess water, it casts 
grave doubts upon the justifiability of 
the Beck plan, which in my estimation, 
is weak and debatable from the diversion 
point on, but which becomes even more 
so with these figures. 

Mr. President, along this same line of 
either misinformation or false assump- 
tions, I would like to add these figures. 
The Beck report indicates there is a 
“potential gross head of approximately 
40 feet at the proposed diversion dam, 
which would be located between Gavins 
Point Reservoir and Fort Randall Dams.” 
As a matter of fact, Mr. President, this 
is not possible. The Bureau of Reclama- 
tion advises that the top of the joint-use 
pool at Gavins Point is elevation 1,208, 
whereas minimum water surface at Fort 
Randall is elevation 1,233, a difference of 
only 25 feet. A 40-foot diversion dam di- 
verting at elevation 1,250 at the location 
proposed also would interfere with the 
operation of Fort Randall powerplant. 

Mr. President, there are other aspects 
of the report that are questionable, par- 
ticularly as it relates to estimated seep- 
age and evaporation losses, but I would 
like to turn now to what I consider to be 
the shortsightedness of the Beck plan. 

The estimates of future upstream de- 
pletions are projected only until the year 
2020. This may sound like a long time 
in the future, but it is only a little over 
50 years away. Tremendous changes are 
forecast for the upper Great Plains and 
it is highly probable that the demands 
for water will exceed the estimation of 
the Corps of Engineers, if not before 
2020, certainly afterwards. 

The upstream States have a great 
stake in the Missouri River. South Da- 
kota, in particular, has made a substan- 
tial sacrifice in the development of the 
Missouri River Basin project. We agreed 
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to inundate and remove from tax rolls in 
South Dakota over one-half million acres 
of productive agriculture land along the 
Missouri River. We did so because we 
were willing to bet our future on the po- 
tential inherent in harnessing and con- 
trolling that river. We believed we could 
make it work for us while at the same 
time provide needed flood control, navi- 
gation, and water quality control benefits 
to many residents down the stream along 
the Missouri and Mississippi Rivers. 

These sacrifices were not made for im- 
mediate benefits, but rather for antici- 
pated ones. We were looking to the year 
2020 and beyond. It is my belief, there- 
fore, that any plan to divert this water 
should provide for upstream depletion at 
a date much farther in the future than 
the year 2020 to protect the rights of the 
users in the basin of origin. Once we lose 
it, we cannot get it back. 

Mr. President, before closing, I would 
like to return to what could be expected 
downstream if this water were to be di- 
verted. The Beck plan assumes that 
slack-water navigation can be developed 
below Sioux City as a completely 
separate, economically viable develop- 
ment, This is debatable. In fact, it would 
appear that it is not. 

Navigation is essential for Missouri 
River Basin development. We must have 
both options available to us, although 
it would appear open-river navigation 
would be superior to slack-water naviga- 
tion because of the time and expense that 
would be involved in passing barges 
through the many locks. What disturbs 
me is the fact that if this water were 
diverted, we would not have enough left 
for open-water navigation and there is 
no assurance that slack-water navigation 
would be available to fill the gap. 

A detailed study would be necessary to 
verify the accuracy of the assumption re- 
garding the feasibility of slack-water 
navigation, but it appears to me that 
since navigation on the Missouri is an 
established use, it cannot be expected to 
absorb the expense of construction of ad- 
ditional works just to provide the same 
or highly inferior navigation use. 

Navigation is becoming more and 
more important to the upstream States 
and we cannot allow this opportunity to 
be jeopardized by diversion of our water. 
The upper Midwest must not remain a 
port of potentiality rather than one of 
productivity. The day of viewing the 
Great Plains as the landlocked servant 
of the affluent seaboard States is a day of 
the past. 

Mr. President, we have sought our 
place in the sun, we have worked for our 
moment of glory, we have sacrificed in 
land and opportunity for this chance and 
we shall not see it pass to others. Before 
taking any diversionary action, the water 
needs of the Missouri River Basin should 
be fully protected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 3439) to provide for an in- 
vestigation and study of future water 
needs of the Missouri River Basin, intro- 
duced by Mr. Mur, was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Public Works. 
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S. 3442—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
TO AMEND THE FOREIGN SERVICE 
BUILDINGS ACT OF 1926 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, by 
request, I introduce for appropriate ref- 
erence a bill to amend the Foreign Serv- 
ice Buildings Act of 1926 to authorize 
additional appropriations. 

The proposed bill has been requested 
by the Assistant Secretary of State for 
Congressional Relations and I am intro- 
ducing it in order that there may be a 
specific bill to which Members of the 
Senate and the public may direct their 
attention and comments. 

I reserve my right to support or op- 
pose this bill, as well as any suggested 
amendments to it, when the matter is 
considered by the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

I ask unanimous consent that a letter 
from the Assistant Secretary of State to 
the Vice President, dated April 29, 1968, 
in regard to the proposed legislation, be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the letter 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3442) to amend the For- 
eign Service Buildings Act, 1926, to au- 
thorize additional appropriations, intro- 
duced by Mr. FULBRIGHT, by request, was 
received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

The letter, presented by Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT, is as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, D.C., April 29, 1968. 
Hon. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR, VICE PRESIDENT: The Department 
of State encloses, and recommends for your 
consideration, proposed legislation to amend 
the Foreign Service Building Act, 1926 (22 
U.S.C. 292-301) to permit the continued 
operation of the Buildings Program in fiscal 
years 1970 and 1971. 

The Foreign Service Buildings Act was last 
amended by Public Law 89-636, enacted Oc- 
tober 10, 1966. That act authorized appro- 
priations not to exceed $29,810,000 for 
acquisition, design and construction of capi- 
tal projects required abroad for diplomatic, 
consular and other activities of the United 
States operating in foreign countries, and 
not to exceed $25,350,000 for operating ex- 
penses in fiscal years 1968 and 1969. Ample 
authorization remains for capital projects, 
but authorization is required for operating 
expenses for fiscal years 1970 and 1971. 

Under the Foreign Service Buildings Act, 
the Department of State has acquired office 
buildings, residences and staff housing hav- 
ing a value considerably in excess of their 
cost of about $267,500,000. The requested au- 
thorization to seek appropriations would pro- 
vide $13,500,000 in fiscal year 1970 and $14,- 
300,000 in fiscal year 1971 to operate, main- 
tain and administer the properties. These 
costs include minor improvements to exist- 
ing properties, recurring payments on long- 
term leases of buildings, the maintenance, 
operation and repair of buildings, furnishings 
for both new acquisitions and existing prop- 
erties, the costs of supervision of construc- 
tion projects, and the administration of the 
program. 

The Department of State has been in- 
formed by the Bureau of the Budget that 
there is no objection to this proposal from 
the standpoint of the Administration’s pro- 
gram. 
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A letter similar in content is being sent 
to the Speaker of the House. 
Sincerely, 
WILLIAM B. Macomber, Jr., 
Assistant Secretary of State for Congres- 
sional Relations. 


OMNIBUS CRIME CONTROL AND 
SAFE STREETS ACT OF 1967— 
AMENDMENTS 


AMENDMENTS NOS. 716 THROUGH 737 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
on behalf of myself and the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Hart] I submit 22 amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by us, 
jointly, to Senate bill 917. I ask unani- 
mous consent that they be printed and 
lie on the table. 

I have brief explanations for the more 
complex and important amendments, 
and I ask unanimous consent to have the 
text of all the amendments, and the ex- 
planations printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments will be received, printed, 
and will lie on the table; and, without 
objection, the amendments and explana- 
tions will be printed in the RECORD. 

The amendments and explanations are 
as follows: 

AMENDMENT 716 

Strike all of title III and substitute S. 928 

in lieu thereof. 


AMENDMENT 717 


Section 801 of S. 917, title III, is amended 
as follows: To insert a new paragraph (a) 
“The Constitution of the United States guar- 
antees to all individuals a basic right of 
privacy. Accordingly, the Congress endorses 
the requirement that what an individual 
seeks to preserve as private is to be protected, 
even in an area accessible to the public. The 
Congress supports the view that wherever a 
man may be, he is entitled to know that he 
will remain free from unreasonable searches 
and seizures," and accordingly paragraphs 
(a), (b), (c), amd (d) are re-designated 
paragraphs (b), (c), (d), and (e) respec- 
tively. 

EXPLANATION 


This amendment would confirm in the leg- 
islation a constitutionally protected right to 

rivacy. 

The attitude of the Congress on this im- 
portant point should not be left to chance. 
We should go on record as affirming the con- 
clusion of the Supreme Court on this point. 


AMENDMENT 718 


Subparagraph (5) (a) (ii) of section 2510, 
title III, is amended as follows: To strike all 
of the language on lines 20, 21, and 22 on 
page 51 following the word “business” on 
line 20 on page 51, and to insert after the 
word “business” a period. 


EXPLANATION 


Until the present bill, Congress has never 
seriously considered extending wiretapping 
and eavesdropping to state and local authori- 
ties. It has been the view in the past, and it is 
my current view, that if we must have legal- 
eet tapping and bugging, it should at least 

limited to Federal investigators, This 
eared would accomplish this purpose, 


AMENDMENT 719 


Section 2516 of title III is amended as 
follows: By striking all of paragraph (2) 
thereof; 

Paragraph (7) of section 2510, title III, is 
amended as follows: By striking all of the 
language on lines 8 and 9 of page 52 immedi- 
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ately following the word States“ on line 8 
of page 52 and ending with the comma im- 
mediately preceding the word “who” on line 
9 of page 52; 

Paragraph (9) of section 2510, title III. 
is amended as follows: By changing the semi- 
colon following the word “appeals” on line 
21 of page 52 to a period; and by striking the 
word “and” at the end of line 21 of page 
52; and by striking all of lines 22 through 25, 
inclusive, of page 52. 

Paragraph (2)(b) of section 2512, title ITI, 
is amended as follows: By striking the words 
“a State” and the comma which follows the 
word “State” on line 19 of page 58, and by 
striking all of the language on lines 21 and 
22 of page 58 beginning after the words 
“United States” on line 21 of page 58 and 
ending immediately preceding the word “to” 
on line 22 of page 58, including the striking 
of the comma immediately following the 
“thereof” on line 22 of page 58. 


AMENDMENT 720 


Paragraph (11) of section 2510, title II, 
is amended as follows: To insert after the 
word “to” and before the word “any” on line 
6 on page 53 the words “or who was the sub- 
ject of”. 


AMENDMENT 721 


Subparagraph (2) (a) of section 2511, title 
III, is amended as follows: To delete all of 
the language on lines 11 through 16, inclu- 
sive, on page 55, following the word “service” 
on line 11 of page 55. 


AMENDMENT 722 


Subparagraph (2)(a) of section 2511, title 
III, is amended as follows: To strike all of the 
language following the word “service” on 
line 11 on page 55 through and including the 
word “communication” on line 13 on page 55. 


AMENDMENT 723 


Subparagraph (2)(b) of section 2511, title 
III, is amended as follows: To insert after 
the word “obtained” on line 24 of page 55, 
the language “for the purpose of enforcing 
this chapter, or other related statutes.” 


AMENDMENT 724 


Paragraph (3) of section 2511, title III, is 
amended as follows: By striking lines 13 
through 19, inclusive, of page 56, beginning 
after the word “activities” on line 13 of 
page 56, and ending with the word “Govern- 
ment” on line 19 of page 56. 


AMENDMENT 725 


Paragraph (3) of section 2511, title III, 
is amended as follows: To insert after the 
word “may” on line 21 on page 56 and before 
the word “be” on line 21 of page 56 the 
word “not” and to strike all of the language 
on lines 22, 23, and 24 on page 56 follow- 
iog the word “proceeding” on line 22 on page 

EXPLANATION 


Under Section 2511 of the bill, the Presi- 
dent is permitted to order tapping and bug- 
ging without court order and the evidence 
so gathered is admissible in court. 

No President has ever sought such power 
and it should not be granted. 

If we must have “legalized” wiretapping 
and bugging, introduction into evidence of 
material so gathered should be limited to 
that gathered under a court order. 


AMENDMENT 726 


Title III is amended as follows: By striking 
all of section 2516 and substituting in lieu 
thereof the following language: “The Attor- 
ney General may authorize an application to 
a Federal judge of competent jurisdiction for, 
and such judge may grant in conformity with 
section 2518 of this chapter an order author- 
izing or approving the interception of wire 
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or oral communications by the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation when such intercep- 
tion may provide or has provided evidence 
of a violation of the following sections of 
Title 18, United States Code: section 201 
(bribery of public officials and witnesses), 
section 224 (bribery in sporting contests), 
section 1084 (transmission of wagering infor- 
mation), section 1603 (influencing or injur- 
ing an officer, juror, or witness generally), 
section 1510 (obstruction of criminal investi- 
gations), section 1751 (Presidential assassina- 
tions, kidnapping, and assault), section 1951 
(interference with commerce by threats or 
violence, section 1952 (interstate and foreign 
travel or transportation in aid of racketeer- 
ing enterprises), section 1954 (offer, accept- 
ance, or solicitation to influence operations 
of employee benefit plan), or sections 2313 
and 2314 (interstate transportation of stolen 
property), or any offense which involves mur- 
der, kidnapping, robbery, or extortion, or any 
conspiracy to commit any of the foregoing 
offenses.” 
EXPLANATION 


The present proposal would permit all fed- 
eral law enforcement agencies to tap and bug 
in cases of Title 18 offenses. We do not have 
any accurate count on how many federal 
agencies are so authorized but it is my view 
that if we must have “legalized” tapping and 
bugging, it should be restricted to the FBI 
which is highly centralized and disciplined 
and not made available to such agencies as 
the Internal Revenue Service who have lit- 
erally gone wild in the field of electronics 
eavesdropping in the past, as our extensive 
hearings have conclusively shown. 


AMENDMENT 727 


Section 2517, title III, is amended by add- 
ing a new paragraph (b) as follows: Under 
no circumstances whatsoever shall any per- 
son knowingly prepare or possess any written 
report or make any oral report to any other 
person which contains any information what- 
soever obtained through the interception of 
wire or oral communications pursuant to this 
title or in violation thereof without identify- 
ing or disclosing that such information was 
so obtained”. 


AMENDMENT 728 

Subparagraph (1) (b) of section 2518, title 
III. is amended as follows: To delete the 
comma after the word “been” on line 19 on 
page 66 and to insert in lieu thereof the word 
or“ and to strike all of the language on line 
20 on page 66 preceding subparagraph (li); 

Subparagraph (3) (a) of section 2518, title 
III, is amended as follows: To delete the 
comma after the word “committing” on line 
10 on page 68 and insert in lieu thereof the 
word “or” and to strike all of the language on 
lines 10 and 11 on page 68 following the word 
“committee” on line 10 on page 68 and im- 
mediately preceding the article “a” on line 11 
on page 68; and 

Subparagraph (3) (d) of section 2519, title 
III, is amended as follows: To strike the 
comma after the word “used” on line 21 on 
page 68 and to strike all of the language on 
lines 21 and 22 on page 68 following the word 
“used” on line 21 on page 68 to and inclusive 
of the word “used” on line 22 on page 68 in- 


cluding the comma following the deleted 
word “used” on line 22 of page 68. 


AMENDMENT No. 728 
EXPLANATION 

Sections 2518 and 2519 of the proposed 
legislation would permit tapping and bugging 
not only concerning a long list of crimes 
which have been or are being committed but 
also which “are about to be committed”. 

This loophole would permit unlimited 
snooping which has never been seriously 
considered in the past. It too provides a 
truck-size loophole for the gathering of so- 
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called criminal intelligence. It would end 
privacy forever. 

My amendment would limit court orders to 
crimes which have been or are being 
committed. 


AMENDMENT 729 


Paragraph (5) of section 2518, title ITI, 
is amended as follows: To strike the word 
“thirty” on line 22 of page 69, on line 4 
of page 70, and on line 10 of page 70, and 
to substitute in lieu thereof the word 
“fifteen.” 


AMENDMENT 730 


Paragraph (7) of section 2518, title III, is 
amended as follows: To insert after the word 
“application” on line 19 of page 71 the words 
“or upon any person whose communications 
were intercepted or upon any person who 
was the subject of such intercepted com- 
munications”. 


AMENDMENT 731 


Section 2518 of title III is amended as 
follows: By striking all of paragraph (7) 
thereof. 

EXPLANATION 


As the bill came out of the Judiciary 
Committee, there is a provision for wire- 
tapping and eavesdropping for a 48-hour 
period without court order. 

This is a loophole large enough to drive 
a truck through: any policeman... Fed- 
eral, state, or local . caught eavesdrop- 
ping without a court order will say “Oh, it 
was an emergency. I was going down and get 
a court order tomorrow”. 

If this provision is left in the bill, it will 
mean that policemen will regularly tap 
without a court order and will go down and 
get a court order only after the tap pro- 
duces something “good”. Otherwise, they 
forget it. If, by chance they are caught, they 
in effect have immunity from prosecution. 

AMENDMENT 732 

Subparagraph (8)(d) of section 2518, title 
III, is amended as follows: To strike the 
word “ninety” on line 24 of page 72 and to 
insert in lieu thereof the word “thirty”. 


AMENDMENT 733 


Subparagraph (8) (a) of section 2518, title 
III, is amended as follows: Between lines 12 
and 13 of page 73 add the following: “After 
the service of the inventory such person 
may make a motion before such judge and 
the judge may order disclosed the applica- 
tions and orders and may make available 
to such person or his counsel for inspection 
such portions of the intercepted communi- 
cations as the judge determines to be in 
the interest of justice.” 


AMENDMENT 734 
Subparagraph (8)(d) of section 2518, title 
III, is amended as follows: By striking lines 
13, 14, and 15 on page 73. 


EXPLANATION 


As the legislation now reads, judges would 
be given power to postpone indefinitely no- 
tice to the subject of an interception. 

Judges should not be granted such un- 
limited power. It will only encourage promis- 
cuous wiretapping and eavesdropping and is 
an unwarranted invasion of privacy. 

My proposed amendment would result in 
notice being given to the subject of the wire- 
tap or eavesdrop within a period of 90 days 
after the tap or eavesdrop has been termi- 
nated. 


AMENDMENT 735 
Subparagraph (10) (a) of Section 2518, Title 
III, is amended as follows: To strike the 
word “or” at the end of line 12 on page 74; 
to change the period to a semicolon at the 
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end of line 14 on page 74 and to add there- 
after the word or“; and to add the follow- 
ing new subparagraph (iv) to read as follows: 
“that he was not the subject of such applica- 
tion, authorization, or extension thereof.” 


AMENDMENT 736 
Section 2520, title III, is amended as fol- 
lows: To insert after the word “chapter” on 
line 9 of page 78 the following language: 
“or who is the subject of a wire or oral com- 
munication intercepted, disclosed, or used in 
violation of this chapter.” 


AMENDMENT 737 


To amend title II of S.917 as follows: 
“By striking the same.” 


AMENDMENT NO. 738 


Mr. TYDINGS submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, 
to the bill (S. 917) to assist State and 
local governments in reducing the inci- 
dence of crime, to increase the effective- 
ness, fairness, and coordination of law 
enforcement and criminal justice sys- 
tems at all levels of government, and 
for other purposes, which was ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for 10 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. NEL- 
son in the chair). Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 


DEMOCRACY ON TRIAL 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, as the 
Senate considers the crime control bill, 
the Nation's Capital, faced with the task 
of rebuilding what was destroyed during 
the recent riots, is bracing itself for the 
impending poor peoples march. 

I am gravely concerned about the new 
era that seems to be dawning in Ameri- 
can politics—an era of violence and rule 
by demonstration. I feel the situation 
is so grave that Americans stand a very 
real chance of losing their individual 
voice in their government. In essence, 
democracy is on trial. 

We are guilty of taking the democratic 
process for granted. Each and every citi- 
zen accepts as natural his right to ex- 
press his views in an atmosphere of 
calm and reason. Citizens of the United 
States accept as fact the guarantee of 
protection under law and, with that pro- 
tection, the guarantee of the right of 
dissent. Mr. President, we must realize 
that the guarantee on democracy in our 
country is only as good as we make it. 

Last October, after the violent Viet- 
nam demonstration at the Pentagon, I 
expressed grave concern over this new 
and extremely dangerous era threaten- 
ing our country—an era of government 
by demonstration which threatened to 
escalate to government by violence. 

At that time, in a Kansas speech, I 
called for all our citizens to repudiate 
demonstrations that destroy law and 
order and mutual respect between fellow 
Americans. I am sad to say that it now 
appears that the era of government by 
violence is a grim reality. 

Since the tragic event in Memphis, a 
chain reaction of violence has spread 
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throughout our country; violence that 
has had widespread repercussions 
throughout our Nation. Alarmed citi- 
zens across our country have seen armed 
troops in full battle dress patrolling our 
Nation’s Capital and in the streets of 
their communities. Block after block of 
our cities now lie in ruin. Destitute fam- 
ilies face ruin and rubble. Businessmen 
have given up trying to make private 
enterprise work in the ghetto. 

The same violence has now spread like 
a disease to infect every problem area in 
our society, violence has now even be- 
come a condoned means of action in our 
academic halls of learning. 

It is imperative that we pull back and 
objectively examine this deplorable sit- 
uation. We must use our reason and not 
our emotions in attempting to solve our 
problems. 

Many of our citizens and, unfortu- 
nately, some of our Nation’s leaders 
openly predict more violence and even 
condone it, stating we will ultimately ex- 
perience full-scale war, race against 
race, generation against generation. 

The same people say that by nature 
man has inherent traits of savagery. 
Pointing to our Nation's history, they 
maintain that violence and the United 
States have had parallel growth. They 
cite the American revolution, the perse- 
cution of various immigrant minorities, 
the Civil War, the bloody days of the 
Reconstruction, and the violence of the 
early American labor movement as ex- 
amples that we must use naked physical 
force as a cure for our problems. 

As one militant put it, “violence is as 
American as cherry pie.” 

I cannot accept such pessimism. The 
end does not justify the means. What 
reason is this that says we must tear 
down in order to build, to destroy in 
order to save? There is another way, an- 
other side to our national history. 

We are still the same people who self- 
lessly turned from wars not of our own 
making and twice poured resources into 
defeated nations to feed, clothe, and 
rebuild. 

We are still the same Nation that will- 
ingly accepted the responsibility for giv- 
ing leadership to the world fight against 
hunger, malnutrition, and disease. 

We are still the same Nation that has 
made our agriculture abundance avail- 
able to starving people throughout the 
world. 

We are still the same Nation whose 
dream of freedom attracted millions of 
men and women from all over the world 
and for the first time gave them hope 
that life in the promised land could be, 
and was, a personal reality. 

I will not accept the thesis that this 
wonderful Nation must turn to violence 
and even fratricide as a way of solving 
our differences. We have, in the past, 
acted as reasonable and compassionate 
human beings. I am confident we can do 
so in the future. 

During the coming weeks our Nation’s 
Capital will be the scene of a demon- 
stration carefully planned to orderly 
protest the very real plight of the poor 
across the Nation. I am convinced that 
this is the real purpose of this march. 
However, I am gravely concerned that 
those militants who openly court violence 
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and those who condone this conduct 
will do a great disservice to the cause of 
this responsible dissenting group. 

Actions which violate the law or lead 
to violence completely overshadow the 
avowed purpose or objective of the dem- 
onstrations and prevent the group from 
making any meaningful contribution. 

I would like to join many of my col- 
leagues in the Senate in expressing the 
sincere hope that those who seek to pro- 
test and demonstrate will do so in an 
orderly, democratic, and responsible way. 

I am confident the United States can 
solve its current domestic problems, 
but, I also know this cannot be done by 
violence. Only in an environment of 
calm, reason, law, and order can we 
achieve racial equality through the com- 
passionate development of a better un- 
derstanding among all of our citizens 
for their fellow man. 

Only in the calm and reasoned atmos- 
phere of law and order can we learn to 
understand the desires, the fears, and 
the frustrations of all of our citizens. 
Racial equality has never come about 
through violence and has never been 
achieved suddenly or overnight. 

Real progress will come only when 
each citizen is treated by others with 
the respect and dignity due each as a 
human being. This cannot be legislated. 
It can only be accomplished by the action 
of individual citizens. 

There are, however, major tasks which 
can and must be faced by Government. 
It is Government's responsibility to pro- 
vide equal opportunity under law. 

Enormous Federal spending programs 
will not win the hearts and minds of our 
disadvantaged citizens—these programs 
cannot provide the answer to opportu- 
nity, and self-pride. We must curb our 
natural American impatience and get to 
the job of finding workable answers to 
the serious and pressing problems facing 
our Nation today. 

Congress and our Nation’s leaders 
have welcomed and will continue to 
welcome ideas, suggestions, discussions, 
and the cooperation which will help 
answer our most difficult problems. Mili- 
tant demonstrations and open violence 
will not bring equal opportunity, they 
will not bring peace, and they will not 
bring mutual respect. They will only 
increase tensions and could tear apart 
the fibers that hold our society together. 

During this election year, when we all 
use and express our faith in the demo- 
cratic process, let us repudiate demon- 
strations and violence that destroy law 
and order and mutual respect between 
fellow Americans. Let us end this era of 
government by violence. Freedom and 
equality walk hand in hand with reason, 
respect, and responsibility. Let us join 
our hands in this mutual effort. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, I 
congratulate the distinguished senior 
Senator from Kansas for the magnifi- 
cent address he just made. I associate 
myself with his views. I consider that he 
has made such an important statement 
today that I hope it will be read by many 
thousands of Americans. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I ex- 
press my sincere thanks to the distin- 
seh Senator from Ohio for his kind 
words. 
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MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States submitting nomi- 
nations were communicated to the Sen- 
ate by Mr. Geisler, one of his secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate messages from the President 
of the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE— 
ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
joint resolution (S.J. Res. 131) to desig- 
nate May 20, 1968, as “Charlotte, N.C., 
Day.” 


MEXICO—FROM THE PAST, NEW 
PRIDE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
Christian Science Monitor of Saturday, 
May 4, 1968, published an article entitled 
“From the Past, New Pride,” which has 
to do with the United Mexican States. 
The subheadline states: 


As Mexico prepares for the Olympics, it 
also remembers its past. Fast-growing knowl- 
edge of the great Indian civilizations inspires 
its national progress today. Thanks to 
archaeologists, Mexicans are taking new pride 
in their heritage. 


The Indian roots of the Mexicans run 
deeply into prehistory. The article states: 


They first appeared in signs of human hab- 
itation near Mexico City about 24,000 years 
ago, the oldest reliable date for man’s pres- 
ence in the Americas. They trace an increas- 
ingly known pattern of cultural evolution 
after 10,000 B.C. In this, men slowly turned 
from hunting and food gathering and began 
to take up farming by about 5000 B.C. And, 
beginning some time before 1000 B.C., they 
developed a sophisticated, urbanized life. 


The article quotes Dr. Jose L. Lorenzo, 
Chief of the Department of Prehistory of 
the National Institute of Anthropology 
and History—INAH, as follows: 


We can't study the remote past as some- 
thing exotic, unrelated to today. Our history 
is already there 24,000 years ago. In a real 
sense, we were there then. We can’t divorce 
our past from our present and, to some ex- 
tent, our future. 


The article states: 


By the time the Spanish arrived, several 
civilizations had come and gone, The Aztecs, 
Mayas and other sophisticated Indians who 
amazed the conquistadores stood on the 
shoulders of giants. 

The Spanish found people still living in 
the stone age. They knew the principle of the 
wheel but apparently made no practical use 
of it. Their lives were regulated in detail by 
religious ceremony. 

Yet, among them, these varied Indian peo- 
ples had a refined mathematics that included 
& notation comparable to the decimal system. 
Their astronomers could accurately forecast 
planetary positions and eclipses. Some of 
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their calendars tracked the years more ex- 
actly than do our own. 

More than this, they developed efficient 
political and administrative systems for run- 
ning full-fledged nation-states. In some 
cases, they managed irrigation agriculture. 
International trade bustled. And some of 
them had market places rivaling those of 
Europe. 

While they lacked some of the trappings of 
16th-century European technology, archae- 
ologists now realize that their achievements 
were mighty. 


Many of the ancient tribes from which 
the present population of Mexico comes 
were far ahead of their European con- 
temporaries of the same time. The 
Mayas, for example, who lived in the 
southern part of Mexico, had developed 
a religion which, in many respects, was 
quite comparable to Catholicism. For ex- 
ample, they believed in penance, bap- 
tism, and in after life. Other attributes 
are similarly parallel. 

They were also proficient in the fields 
of mathematics and medicine. It is an 
unusual and very interesting observation 
that in the field of medicine, specifically, 
they were in many respects ahead of the 
Spaniards who came into their country 
at that time. 

The Mexicans have a highly developed 
civilization and culture. I honor them for 
going back into the past and building 
on it. They have made many contribu- 
tions to the culture and science of this 
hemisphere and the world. 

It is well worth knowing that over the 
entrance to the great anthropological 
museum, which is probably one of the 
finest in the world—and certainly one of 
the most beautiful buildings in the 
world—there is displayed a twofold in- 
vitation. One says: 

Mexican, think of yourself in the mirror 
of this grand earth. 


It adds: 


Foreigner, contemplate here the unity of 
human destiny. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this most interesting and out- 
standing article, written by Robert C. 
Cowen and published in the Christian 
Science Monitor of May 4, 1968, be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Mexico: FROM THE Past, NEw PRIDE 


(Nork.—As Mexico prepares for the Olym- 
pics, it also remembers its past. Fast-growing 
knowledge of the great Indian civilizations 
inspires its national progress today. Thanks 
to archaeologists, Mexicans are taking new 
pride in their heritage.) 


(By Robert C. Cowen) 


Mexico City.—Juan Gonzáles Acevedo 
takes his archaeology seriously. As a taxi 
driver-guide, he’s never turned over prehis- 
toric soil. Yet, like millions of his fellow 
Mexicans, the archaeologist’s spade touches 
his life deeply, for it helps him build a sense 
of national identity. 

He came out with it spontaneously while 
driving back from a visit to the Valley of 
Mexico’s oldest city, Teotihuacán (teh-oh- 
tee-wah-kahn). 

“It makes me feel proud,” he said. “I’m 
not Indian. I'm not Spanish. One time, when 
people called you Indian, it made a Mexican 
feel downgraded. It was like an insult. We 
did not remember the great Indian civiliza- 
tions here. 
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“Now I am proud to have drops of Indian 
blood. I guess I am proud to have drops of 
Spanish blood, too. It’s the archaeology, the 
National Museum of Anthropology [where 
Mexico's Indian heritage unfolds in stunning 
displays] that makes us aware of the great 
Indian civilizations. Now, I guess, 99 percent 
of the people are proud to have Indian 
blood.“ 

Juan Gonzales's Indian roots run deeply 
into prehistory. They first appeared in signs 
of human habitation near Mexico City about 
24,000 years ago, the oldest reliable date for 
man’s presence in the Americas. They trace 
an increasingly known pattern of cultural 
evolution after 10,000 B.C. In this, men 
slowly turned from hunting and food gather- 
ing and began to take up farming by about 
5000 B.C. And, beginning sometime before 
1000 B.C., they developed a sophisticated, 
urbanized life. 

RELATING PAST AND PRESENT 


Dr. José L. Lorenzo, chief of the Depart- 
ment of Prehistory of the National Institute 
of Anthropology and History (INAH), ex- 
plains the relevance of Indian greatness to 
modern Mexico this way: 

“We can't study the remote past as some- 
thing exotic, unrelated to today,” he says. 
“Our history is already there 24,000 years ago. 
In a real sense, we were there then. We can't 
divorce our past from our present and, to 
some extent, our future. 

“We can’t speak, as do some Europeans, 
saying ‘Our very roots are where we are!’ We 
are a mixed country. The European part of 
our heritage is well known. But, for the 
other part, we have to look to archaeology. 
So in Mexican archaeology, we are building 
up our history before the time of recorded 
history.” 

As they fill in this unwritten history, 
archaeologists gain respect for their Indian 
predecessors. They now know that the rise 
of great civilizations began sometime before 
1000 B.C., earlier than supposed only a few 
years ago. 

During the first millennium B.C., religious 
centers with pyramids and stone buildings 
and some true cities appeared. There were, 
for example, the Mayan Dzibilchaltun (dzee- 
beel-chal-tune) and Teotihuacán built near 
Mexico City’s location by no one knows 
whom. Centers such as these were true, living 
cities with populations running to tens of 
thousands. 

SPAIN ARRIVED LATE 


By the time the Spanish arrived, several 
civilizations had come and gone. The Aztecs, 
Mayas and other sophisticated Indians who 
amazed the conquistadores stood on the 
shoulders of giants. 

The Spanish found people still living in the 
stone age. They knew the principle of the 
wheel but apparently made no practical use 
of it. Their lives were regulated in detail 
by religious ceremony. 

Yet, among them, these varied Indian peo- 
ples had a refined mathematics that included 
a notation comparable to the decimal sys- 
tem. Their astronomers could accurately fore- 
cast planetary positions and eclipses. Some 
of their calendars tracked the years more 
exactly than do our own. 

More than this, they developed efficient 
political and administrative systems for run- 
ning full-fledged nation-states. In some 
cases, they managed irrigation agriculture. 
International trade bustled. And some of 
them had market places rivaling those of 
Europe, 

While they lacked some of the trappings 
of 16th-century European technology, ar- 
chaeologists now realize that their achieve- 
ments were mighty. 

“We have new concepts,” says INAH di- 
rector Dr. Ignacio Bernal. “We have a much 
better understanding of the real nature of 
Indian society. We have more understanding 
of its political, economic, and religious struc- 
ture. 
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“It has become much clearer how this is 
related to ceremonialism. Ceremony was 
something ingrained in Indian thought. It 
was how things were done, how things were 
thought about. Cities were divided ceremo- 
nially. For these people, the whole world was 
ceremony. The whole man was ceremony.” 

Yet, while the rites and prerogatives of the 
gods set the style, this did not prevent the 
Indians from thinking and acting like citi- 
zens and Officials of a true state. 

Take warfare, for example. Experts had 
thought of this mainly as a religious mat- 
ter, often waged to get captives for sacrifice 
to different gods. But, explains Dr. Bernal, 
“conquest for these people was undertaken 
for economic and political reasons. This 
doesn’t mean it wasn’t also undertaken for 
religious purposes. It was the god that con- 
quered. But the results were quite practical.” 

He adds that “the whole structure of 
thinking on Mexican archaeology has 
changed in the past few years. It is wrong 
to think in terms of simple societies based 
on family ties and not to consider it to be 
a true state situation. 


MANY QUESTIONS STILL UNTOUCHED 


“Many areas of the picture are still hazy. 
What role did western Mexico play? And 
northern Mexico was not involved. It was 
quite primitive, 

“But, in central, eastern, and southern 
Mexico over the two or three thousand years 
before Cortés, there were major states. We 
think of no less than seven or eight major 
states, plus many more smaller ones.” 

To look at it another way, by Corés’s time, 
Indian civilizations had reached a stage com- 
parable to that of Near Eastern civilizations 
a couple of thousand years earlier. No one 
really knows why there was this lag. Some 
experts suggest it might be due to factors 
as basic as food. 

American archaelogist Prof. John Paddock 
of the Museo Frissell de Arte Zapoteca in 
Mitla, Oaxaca notes, “The first plants appear 
to have been domesticated here around 7000 
B.C., about the same time as plants were 
domesticated elsewhere. But, in the old world, 
men started with wheat and barley, grains 
that could provide a carbohydrate base for 
large populations. 

“Here, they started with plants such as 
squash that are nice but that couldn't pro- 
vide that kind of carbohydrate base. Corn was 
domesticated 2,000 years later. Perhaps this 
held back urbanization by 2,000 years.” 

If this were indeed true, it would be little 
wonder that the ancients considered corn 
a divine gift. However, archaeologists gener- 
ally shy away from such simple explanations 
for major cultural development. Perhaps 
corn did play this crucial role in starting the 
development of civilization. Yet Dr. Lorenzo 
warns, “This can be said with reservations. 
But you must pay attention to other factors. 

“For example, we are in the tropics. The 
Mideast is at higher latitudes. The ecological 
situation is different. Maybe there is some- 
thing to such a theory. But we don't have 
enough information to know.” 

Whatever the determining factors, Mexican 
civilization was on an upward curve of devel- 
opment comparable to that of neareastern 
cultures 2,000 years earlier. One can only 
wonder how far and how fast it would have 
gone if the Spanish had not cut it down 
in midflight. 


ACHIEVEMENT RECOGNIZED 


Certainly Mexicans can, and do, regard the 
Indian achievement as a strong part of the 
heritage with which they now face the world. 
There’s no chauvinism in this. “Mexican 
archaeology is part of mankind's history,” 
says Dr. Lorenzo, “So in this worldwide re- 
search into man and his development, we 
are part of it.” 

This spirit permeates the National Mu- 
seum of Anthropology, Mexico’s showcase 
for archaeology and Indian culture. During 
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the Olympic Games to be held in the fall of 
1968 it will be embodied in an exhibit of 
archaeological treasures from countries tak- 
ing part. 

“Our central philosophy is teaching and 
maintaining a reservoir of ancient cultural 
production,” explains museum director Dr. 
Arturo Romano. “The service of teaching is 
for all people of the world—black, yellow, 
white, brown, even green.” 

Over its entrance, the museum displays a 
twofold invitation. “Mexican,” it says, “think 
of yourself in the mirror of this grandeur. 
. . Foreigner,“ it adds, “contemplate here 
the unity of human destiny.” 

Mexicans hope that visitors to their coun- 
try and especially to the Olympic Games 
this fall will find time to share this challenge. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 15 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


DRAFT LAW REVISION 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
have joined with Senator Hart and oth- 
ers in cosponsorship of S. 3394, legisla- 
tion to improve the system under which 
we select men for military service. I con- 
gratulate Senator Hart for this effort to 
more equitably spread the burden of the 
draft. 

The question of maintaining man- 
power for an effective defense system 
necessarily must consider a great deal 
more than the amassing of men to march 
into battles. National security and na- 
tional defense are not just military con- 
cepts, and strictly military objectives 
need to be balanced carefully with other 
national needs and aspirations. 

Fundamer.tally, no democracy can af- 
ford to lose sight of the fact that any 
system of conscription is, after all, 
a limitation of individual freedom and 
choice. At best, a draft law is a necessity 
to be temporarily tolerated by a free peo- 
ple. It is a mechanism set up to meet a 
need—as the need changes, the mecha- 
nism must change; and if the need disap- 
pears, the mechanism should disappear. 

I do not consider any draft system 
short of total mobilization to be equi- 
table, but if conscription is necessary, a 
draft law must be drawn to select men 
in the fairest, most equitable way pos- 
sible. 

At this moment we are engaged in an 
ever-deepening conflict that has inter- 
rupted the domestic pursuits of over 
3 million young Americans and put 
more than half a million of them at a 
time 12,000 lonel; miles away to fight 
in the swamps, the deltas, the hamlets, 
and the cities of Vietnam. 

While a great many of these are volun- 
teers, a sizable percentage find them- 
selves there involuntarily—that is, they 
were drafted. Draftees are about 16.5 
percent of our total military manpower 
around the world, but draftees are 42 
percent of our Army strength in South 
Vietnam. A more significant figure, and 
a more tragic figure, is that draftees are 
41 percent of Army fatalities in South 
Vietnam. 

Our military manpower commitment 
in Vietnam is reported to stand at over 
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510,000. Our involvement is expected to 
reach the present ceiling of 549,500 
American soldiers during the next few 
months. And the figure may go even 
higher under our present policy of steady 
escalation. Already there has been a re- 
serve callup of about 24,500 men, 10,000 
to be sent to Vietnam. And in February 
testimony before a House appropriations 
subcommittee, Selective Service Director 
Lewis B. Hershey admitted that, “if the 
war does not get over,” the 1969 draft 
call would be up to 100,000 more men 
than the 240,000 men for which the Pen- 
tagon already has budgeted. 

As the war in Southeast Asia expands 
and more and more of our youth are 
drafted, it is unavoidable that more and 
more of those draftees will wind up as 
war casualties. Official fatality figures 
released through the Public Affairs Office 
of the Department of Defense clearly 
document this tragic aspect of our ex- 
panding involvement in Vietnam. During 
calendar year 1965, American lives lost 
in Vietnam battles totaled 1,365; in 1966, 
that total surged to 5,008; last year, 
America lost 9,378 boys in this expand- 
ing war; and from January 1 through 
April 27 of this year—less than 4 
months—6,009 American boys have died 
in Vietnam. At this tragic rate, more than 
18,000 Americans could die in that bloody 
war this year—double the number of 
American lives lost there last year. 

Any system that sends young men in- 
voluntarily into this battle—many of 
them sent to die—must be as fair and 
equitable a system as reasonable and con- 
cerned men possibly can draw it. 

In late February, I joined with Sena- 
tor Epwarp KENNEDY of Massachusetts 
and six other colleagues, including Sena- 
tor Hart, in the sponsorship of S. 3052, a 
comprehensive bill to revise the draft 
law. This legislation contemplates a 
thorough overhaul of the present system. 
While our bill does not pretend to pro- 
vide an end-all or perfect solution, I be- 
lieve it can serve as a meaningful basis 
for a public dialog that I hope will lead 
to the most equitable system possible. 

Senator Hart’s bill, S. 3394, on the oth- 
er hand, considers one specific and very 
important aspect of draft law reform. 
Indeed, reversal of the order of induc- 
tion to draft the youngest first, coupled 
with the implementation of a system of 
random selection, is the very heart of 
draft reform. Passage of S. 3394, then, 
would go a long way toward develop- 
ment of a more equitable Selective Serv- 
ice System. 

The revisions contemplated in this bill 
are especially significant because of the 
devastating impact that the present law 
as now being administered promises to 
have on our Nation’s graduate schools. 
Under the present law, most graduate 
students will lose their deferments in 
June and no more will be issued except 
in medical, dental, and allied fields. 

Many people have pointed to these 
deferments as inequitable and elitist, 
since they imply that those able to af- 
ford college and then graduate school 
have effectively escaped the draft, while 
those less affluent must serve. There is 
some truth to this under the present law. 
I oppose a deferment becoming an ex- 
emption. 
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The answer, however, is not simply 
to draft all graduate students this June. 
Yet that is what the existing law pro- 
poses. By cutting all graduate defer- 
ments and drafting the oldest men first, 
our graduate schools soon will be com- 
posed only of women, draft rejects, and 
veterans. 

At the conclusion of this academic year, 
in June. about 226,000 physically quali- 
fied college graduates will be available 
for the draft. The draft call for the fiscal 
year beginning July 1 is 240,000, but if 
the war continues, as pointed out earlier, 
General Hershey estimates the overall 
calls will have to be increased about 100,- 
000 for the next year. 

It must be presumed then that almost 
all of this pool of college graduates will 
be drafted. The Scientific Manpower 
Commission reported in March their 
findings that present draft rules will cut 
back by 70 percent the number of college 
men entering graduate school next fall. 

During the Civil War, President Jef- 
ferson Davis of the Confederacy pro- 
tested the enlisting of all southern boys 
then in school. He called them the “seed 
corn,” and said that if the policy of en- 
listing all these boys were carried for- 
ward, there could be no future for the 
South. 

The same is true today. If we take all 
of our bright youth from their graduate 
studies and thrust them into the Army, 
we will have done little to strengthen our 
military prowess, but much to weaken 
our intellectual prowess. This is an il- 
logical and unproductive use of our great- 
est human resource—the educated mind. 
It is a waste no country can afford. 

In my own State, graduate schools and 
graduate students alike are gravely con- 
cerned about their futures under the 
present law. I offer the following com- 
ment of Mr. J. M. Moudy, chancellor of 
Texas Christian University at Fort 
Worth as typical of the many that I have 
received from educators in Texas. 

He writes me as follows: 

The effect on our graduate school enroll- 
ments will be staggering. In turn, the staffing 
of research projects (many of them defense 
oriented) and the teaching of undergradu- 
ates will be materially hampered, because 
graduate students are the largest single com- 
ponent in the staffs of our research projects, 
and in many institutions they teach many if 


not most of the lower-level undergraduate 
courses. 


A letter to me from Stephen Wallace, 
a senior German major at Rice Univer- 
sity at Houston expresses some of the 
frustrations that students feel under the 
present law: 


I am genuinely concerned about the real 
commitment of the government to educa- 
tion at this time. On one hand, millions of 
dollars are appropriated for programs like 
Fulbright, National Defense Education Act, 
and the National Science Foundation to pro- 
vide fellowships for graduate students, but 
on the other hand, present Selective Service 
regulations prevent very many students from 
participating in these programs. The result 
is that very many students must interrupt 
their highly specialized education at a time 
when interruption will harm not only their 
personal careers but also their possible con- 
tribution to society as teachers and re- 
searchers. 
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I stress again, Mr. President, that no 
one suggests that graduate students per 
se as a class should be exempted from 
the draft. To the contrary, they should 
face the chance of selection as equitably 
as those who do not pursue graduate 
study. But at the same time, it is absurd 
suddenly to raid the graduate schools 
and drag onto the battlefield all of our 
best minds, and, along with them, the 
brightest hope for our future. Dean 
Claude Albritton of the Graduate School 
of Humanities and Sciences at Southern 
Methodist University at Dallas wrote to 
me of the need for this balance: 

In calling these matters to your attention, 
I am not arguing that graduate students 
should be considered as some leisured class, 
free to stroll the paths of Academia while 
others fight and die for their country. On 
the other hand, I feel that graduate students 
must be kept at the hard work of acquiring 
the multitude of scholarly, scientific and 
professional proficiencies which we must have 
if the quality of our society is not to de- 
teriorate. 


Clearly we must develop a fairer meth- 
od of selection—one that does not totally 
deplete our graduate schools, and one 
that does not totally alienate our gradu- 
ate students. 

Under the provisions of the bill intro- 
duced last Friday there would be struck 
a reasonable balance between our edu- 
cational and defense needs. By creating 
a “prime selection” group of 19-year- 
olds, deferred registrants whose defer- 
ments cease, and registrants between 20 
and 26 who are not now deferred and 
have not been called, graduate students 
would be exposed to the draft equitably, 
but there would be no wholesale drafting 
from graduate schools. 

The bill presents to us the opportunity 
to reform our Selective Service System 
so that it more equitably selects from 
our society, and more ably serves our 
society. I am pleased to cosponsor this 
legislation with Senator Harr, and to 
lend to S. 3394 my full support. 

Mr. President, I have received from 
Texas a great deal of correspondence in 
favor of selective service revision. I 
think that this correspondence is im- 
portant as an indication of the problems 
that our citizens face under the present 
draft law. As documentation of the need 
in my State for reform of our draft sys- 
tem, I have selected the following seven 
letters and telegrams as representative 
of the many I have received: letter from 
Chancellor J. M. Moudy of Texas Chris- 
tian University, dated January 17, 1968; 
letter from Dean Claude Albritton of 
the Graduate School of Humanities and 
Science, Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity, dated January 17, 1968; telegram 
from Dean J. C. Williams of the Gradu- 
ate School, Baylor University, dated 
February 26, 1968; letter from Wayne 
C. Hall, academic vice president and 
dean of the Graduate College, Texas 
A. & M. University, dated February 28, 
1968; letter from Dean Fred D. Rigby of 
the Graduate School, Texas Technolog- 
ical College, dated March 1, 1968; letter 
from Mr. Stephen Wallace, student at 
Rice University, dated April 11, 1968; 
and, letter from Mr. and Mrs. Jaromin 
B. Becan, Sr., parents of a University of 
Dallas student, dated April 23, 1968. 
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I ask unanimous consent that these 
letters and telegrams be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the letters 
and telegrams were ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 


Texas CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITY, 
Fort Worth, Tez., January 17, 1968. 
Hon. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR YARBOROUGH: It is hard 
to believe that the Administration and Con- 
gress and Selective Service will really imple- 
ment the scheduled changes in the national 
draft. 

Are you aware that these changes will 
drastically deplete the student bodies of the 
U.S. graduate schools? To implement a 
change producing such drastic consequences 
so quickly, is surely not in the best interest 
of the nation. The effect on our graduate 
school enrollments will be staggering. In 
turn, the staffing of research projects (many 
of them defense oriented) and the teaching 
of undergraduates will be materially ham- 
pered, because graduate students are the 
largest single component in the staffs of our 
research projects, and in many institutions 
they teach many if not most of the lower- 
level undergraduate courses. 

Perhaps this result was not foreseen. I am 
sure there was no intention of crippling our 
nation’s graduate education and research 
programs, (Indeed, it is ironic that the 
Administration and the Congress, after hav- 
ing done so much for graduate education 
through NDEA programs, now inaugurates 
or permits a program which will undercut 
the momentum which graduate education 
has attained in this country.) Intended or 
not, this will be the effect of the scheduled 
draft changes which will call for automatic 
deferment of all undergraduates and the 
drafting of oldest eligible and qualified 
registrants first. True, graduate students en- 
rolled in the health and medical sciences 
will not be drafted, but there is nothing in 
our national situation which requires that 
we acknowledge the necessity for maintain- 
ing momentum in this field but not in other 
fields. It is hard to believe that the conse- 
quences of these changes have been ade- 
quately calculated. 

Every educational organization we are a 
part of has repeatedly called to your atten- 
tion the likely effects of these Selective Serv- 
ice changes. We remain baffled as to the lack 
of response. Your priority attention to this 
matter is earnestly requested. 

Cordially yours, 
J. M. Movupy, 
Chancellor. 


SOUTHERN METHODIST UNIVERSITY, 
Dallas, Tex., January 17, 1968. 
Hon. RALPH YARBOROUGH, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My DEAR SENATOR YARBOROUGH: No doubt 
you are well aware of the growing concern 
among graduate deans regarding the predict- 
ably adverse effects of current Selective Serv- 
ice procedures upon advanced training and 
research in American universities. As dean of 
Southern Methodist University’s Graduate 
School of Humanities and Sciences, I should 
like to explain how the indiscriminate draft- 
ing of the oldest of eligible and qualified 
registrants would affect our operations. 

During the past several years SMU has de- 
veloped doctoral programs in Statistics, 
Mechanical Engineering, Electrical Engineer- 
ing, Geological Sciences, Economics, Anthro- 
pology, and Religion. An additional program 
in Physics is scheduled to begin next year. 
During the past five years our population of 
graduate students has more than doubled, 
and now stands at 434 in Humanities and 
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Sciences and 941 in Engineering. By de- 
veloping these programs of advanced studies 
we are attempting to remedy a deficiency in 
educational opportunity which has long 
been felt in our community and which is ex- 
plieitly stated in Mayor Jonsson's “Goals for 
Dallas.” 

Under the policies of Selective Service 
which now seem likely to prevail, it seems 
certain that we cannot maintain our present 
momentum in expanding and improving ad- 
vanced programs of training for a populous 
area in which such programs are badly 
needed. Indeed, we must face up to the 
possibility that some of the programs already 
begun may have to be suspended. I hardly 
know how to proceed in awarding the new 
fellowships which we have been granted for 
the next academic year. 

Drafting of large numbers of graduate 
students would also have an adverse effect on 
research and on undergraduate instruction. 
Graduate students gain much of their train- 
ing either as assistants to professors who are 
working on research projects or as teaching 
assistants in the undergraduate college. With 
increasing numbers of freshmen clamoring 
for admission, we shall be hard pressed to 
find graduate students who can provide part- 
time instruction in laboratories and discus- 
sion sections. 

In calling these matters to your attention, 
I am not arguing that graduate students 
should be considered as some leisured class, 
free to stroll the paths of Academia while 
others fight and die for their country. On the 
other hand I feel that graduate students 
must be kept at the hard work of acquiring 
the multitude of scholarly, scientific and pro- 
fessional proficiencies which we must have if 
the quality of our society is not to deteriorate. 

I hope, therefore, that graduate defer- 
ments will not be ended—or, if they must be, 
that some random selection system similar 
to that proposed by the American Council 
on Education will be adopted. 

Sincerely yours, 
CLAUDE ALBRITTON, 
Dean. 


BAYLOR UNIVERSITY, 
Waco, Tez., February 26, 1968. 
Senator RALPH YARBOROUGH, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR YARBOROUGH: May I respect- 
fully suggest that you give serious thought 
to the written recommendation made to you 
regarding the draft by the Council of Gradu- 
ate Schools. Our graduate schools will be 
seriously hurt if present draft rules are fol- 
lowed, The most serious damage, however, 
will be to our Nation's educational system in 
the years to come. Your support in this mat- 
ter will be appreciated. 

Sincerely, 
J. C. WILLIAMS, Ph.D., 
Graduate Dean. 


Texas A. & M. UNIVERSITY, 
College Station, Tez., February 28, 1968. 
Hon. RALPH YARBOROUGH, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My DEAR SENATOR YARBOROUGH: I am writ- 
ing to express my deep concern about the 
effect that the Military Service Act of 1967 
will have on the graduate program at Texas 
A. & M. University as well as other univer- 
sities and colleges in the U.S.A. We have made 
a study at Texas A. & M. University to deter- 
mine what effect the Act will have on our 
Fall, 1968 graduate enrollment. The estimates 
resulting from this study indicate a poten- 
tial maximum 40% reduction in first- and 
second-year graduate students if all subject 
to military service are actually drafted. A 
reduction of this magnitude, for even a sin- 
gle year, portends immediate disruptions in 
existing teaching and research programs, Ex- 
tension of the law beyond a year will create 
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even greater problems for university pro- 
grams that depend heavily on graduate stu- 
dent man power, 

In order to ameliorate the situation facing 
Texas A. & M. University and all other uni- 
versities and colleges with graduate programs, 
I strongly endorse the proposal by the Ameri- 
can Council of Education and the Council of 
Graduate Schools. If the Congress of the 
United States would amend the Military Se- 
lective Service Act of 1967 to conform with 
this proposal, existing teaching and research 
programs could, for the most part, continue 
to function in a reasonably normal manner. 
This or a similar proposal would also reduce 
the hiatus of trained man power which will 
otherwise be serious for many years to come 
in all elements of our technologically orient- 
ed society. 

Please don’t misunderstand, I am not ask- 
ing for blanket deferments of young men 
that are needed in the service of their coun- 
try. Rather I am asking that the Congress 
consider enacting a proposal that I think is 
entirely feasible, and which would permit 
educational institutions under the circum- 
stances to continue to function at the great- 
est possible level of efficiency and productiv- 
ity and in the best interests of the nation. 


Sincerely yours, 
WAYNE C. HALL, 
Vice President and Dean. 


TEXAS TECHNOLOGICAL COLLEGE, 
Lubbock, Tez., March 1, 1968. 
Senator RALPH W. YARBOROUGH, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR YARBOROUGH: Since efforts 
are being made by some to get the congress 
to modify the law covering Selective Service, 
I write to indicate some of the problems 
Texas Tech faces under present provisions 
as they affect graduate Students. 

We do not have a good estimate of how 
much graduate student enrollment will drop 
next fall but the national scale guess of 
forty (40) percent, if applicable, would com- 
bine with an otherwise expectable growth 
of ten (10) to twelve (12) percent to suggest 
a drop near thirty (30) percent. This will be 
damaging in itself but a more serious fea- 
ture arises with regard to quality. The op- 
portunities for admission to prestige schools 
will presumably be better than they have 
been recently, bleeding off many of the better 
students who might otherwise come here. As 
you know, we are striving for excellence by 
every means at hand; one thing we need 
very badly is more good graduate students. 
They help attract good faculty, make it 
easier to do good research and in the longer 
run will build our reputation. Thus a severe 
blow is in store for us. We do not contem- 
plate lowering standards of admission to our 
graduate degree programs but we had 
planned on raising them another step soon 
and this action will certainly have to be de- 
layed, probably not less than two years. 

Texas Tech—like other universities—relies 
rather heavily on graduate students for the 
teaching of lower division undergraduate 
courses. Given appropriate supervision the 
quality of such teaching is excellent and the 
experience is a most valuable component of 
the student teaching assistant’s advanced 
training, whether or not he ultimately goes 
into college teaching as a profession. The 
pool from which we draw teaching assistants 
will now be reduced to a point where selec- 
tion of marginal prospects will be a very 
strong temptation. The alternative of hiring 
additional faculty is costly—in the face of 
Slight chance of the needed additional re- 
sources—and is, itself, inhibited by the dis- 
continuation of occupational deferments. 

The effect on research will be quantita- 
tively smaller here than at older, better 
established universities because our research 
program is not as well developed. However, 
here again we are making our best efforts to 
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enhance our competence and reputation for 
research and the pool from which we may 
select graduate research assistants will be 
reduced—more severely than in the case of 
teaching assistants, since a less common 
talent is required and the market for that 
talent is going to be very good. 

In all, though we do not know what will 
happen to us, none of the prospects look at 
all attractive. Although it is not my intent 
to urge any particular action, except in the 
general terms of elimination of the discrim- 
ination against graduate students inherent 
in the present situation, I shall conclude by 
listing in order of seeming feasibility some 
desirable steps. 

(a) Protection of a graduate student al- 
ready enrolled from being pulled out in 
mid-semester. 

(b) Abandonment of the “oldest first” se- 
lection principle as applied to eligible young 
men. 

(c) Conversion to a random choice de- 
vice; the “meet local needs” principle, well 
served by the existing system, is actively un- 
fair to graduate students whose action do- 
main is not at all on a “home town” scale. 

(d) Installation of a truly uniform na- 
tional service plan which takes every physi- 
cally and mentally qualified individual, male 
and female, at a suitable age, assigning him 
or her to a type of service appropriate to 
needs and abilities. (Obviously, this is not 
feasible in short run, but fairness cannot be 
even approached without it, in my view, so I 
include it anyway.) 

In closing I remark that a suggestion I 
have heard that deferment of graduate stu- 
dents discriminates against young men whose 
parents cannot afford to send them to col- 
lege (graduate school, presumably) does not 
fit the facts regarding our graduate students. 
They are on their own, by and large, not 
supported by parents! To be sure, they would 
not be graduate students if they had not 
been through undergraduate college but it 
does not seem just that their ambition to 
becomes still better qualified citizens should 
turn into a disadvantage. 

Sincerely yours, 
Prep D. RIGBY, Dean. 


NacocpocHeEs, TEX., 
April 11, 1968. 
Senator RALPH YARBOROUGH, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR YARBOROUGH: I am a senior 
German major at Rice University in Houston, 
Texas. I intend to get a Ph. D. in general 
linguistics and teach at the university level. 

Last week I was informed that I have won 
a Fulbright Fellowship to study at the Uni- 
versity of Marburg in Germany next year; 
and five of the six American graduate 
schools I applied to have offered me com- 
plete fellowships (tuition plus maintenance 
stipend) funded either by the National De- 
fense Education Act Title IV money or by 
National Science Foundation money. 

This week, however, I had an interview 
with my draft board and was informed that 
present Selective Service regulations, as de- 
termined by the Congress and the Presi- 
dent, would not allow me under any circum- 
stances to be deferred either to accept the 
Fulbright (which I would prefer) or to go to 
graduate school at all next year. So I have 
been forced to decline the Fulbright, and 
I will be unable to use any of the other 
graduate fellowship awards, since I will be 
almost certainly inducted into the service 
this summer. My only recourse is to re- 
apply for all of these after I leave the serv- 
ice, since none of them have automatic post- 
ponement in case of required military serv- 
ice 


I am genuinely concerned about the real 
commitment of the government to educa- 
tion at this time. On one hand, millions 
of dollars are appropriated for programs like 
Fulbright, National Defense Education Act, 
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and the National Science Foundation to pro- 
vide fellowships for graduate students, but 
on the other hand, present Selective Service 
regulations prevent very many students from 
participating in these programs. The result 
is that very many students must interrupt 
their highly specialized education at a time 
when interruption will harm not only their 
personal careers but also their possible con- 
tribution to society as teachers and research- 
ers. Also, much of the government money 
made available for fellowships will not be put 
to the best use, since many of the most qual- 
ified students will be unable to stay in 
school because of the draft. 

I sincerely hope that you will take this 
letter into consideration when considering 
future education and Selective Service leg- 
islation. 

Very truly yours, 
STEPHEN WALLACE. 
Fort WORTH, TEX., 
April 23, 1968. 

DEAR SENATOR RALPH YARBOROUGH: Next 
month our son Jaromin Joseph Jr. will re- 
ceive a Bachelor of Arts degree in mathe- 
matics from the University of Dallas. He has 
received Honorable Mention from the Na- 
tional Science Foundation. He is in “Who’s 
Who in American Colleges and Universities” 
for 1967 and 1968, and has been named a 
Woodrow Wilson Foundation Designate. 

As you know the Woodrow Wilson Desig- 
nates are students who have been recom- 
mended by the faculty of their university and 
have been interviewed by members of the 
Woodrow Wilson Foundation committee and 
found worthy to further their education. 
Only 1000 students have been so designated 
in the United States and Canada. 

Of the many offers our son has received 
he has accepted an offer of Assistanceship 
from Tulane University of New Orleans, 
Louisiana. He plans to pursue a career in 
college teaching which is certainly needed 
in our country right now. His draft defer- 
ment is up June Ist. 

We, as his parents, would like to know 
why these worthy students cannot be auto- 
matically deferred from draft to further their 
studies for the good of this country and what 
you could do about these 1000 good minds. 

Respectfully yours, 
Mr. and Mrs, JAROMIN B. BECAN, Sr. 


STUDENT DEMONSTRATIONS AT 
THE UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


Mr. SPONG. Mr. President, Dr. Edgar 
F. Shannon, president of the University 
of Virginia, issued a timely statement 
last week in which he set forth the regu- 
lations of that institution regarding stu- 
dent demonstrations. 

The keystone provision of these rules 
specifies that students of the university 
may dramatize opinions and buttress 
their arguments by public display so long 
as the participants do not interfere with 
the rights of others in the pursuit of 
their education. 

The University of Virginia, founded by 
Thomas Jefferson, is well known for its 
honor system and its respect for student 
freedom. Dr. Shannon emphasized the 
responsibilities that accompany these 
long-standing traditions. 

2 Jefferson once said about his univer- 
ty: 

This institution will be based on the illim- 
itable freedom of the human mind. For here 
we are not afraid to follow truth wherever it 


may lead, nor to tolerate any error so long 
as reason is left free to combat it. 


Mr. President, in light of recent dis- 
ruptions on other campuses I commend 
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his statement to the Members of the Sen- 
ate and ask unanimous consent that it 
be included in the Recor, together with 
an editorial entitled “The University of 
Virginia Points the Way,” published in 
the Richmond Times-Dispatch. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and the editorial were ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


(Eprror’s Nore.—The statement that fol- 
lows was issued by Dr. Edgar F. Shannon 
Jr., president of the University of Virginia, 
following a meeting with student leaders, 
The statement appeared in yesterday's issue 
of the Cavalier Daily, the student news- 
paper.) 

Recent disorderly demonstrations have 
disrupted the academic work of many univer- 
sities and colleges, resulting in hardships to 
both students and faculty, For example, 
many graduate and professional students at 
Columbia University may be prevented from 
completing their thesis and other require- 
ments to qualify for the degree upon which 
next year’s job may depend. This is what 
happens when libraries and laboratories are 
closed during a critical period of the year and 
comprehensive and oral examinations have 
to be cancelled. These are some of the 
tragedies that tend to go unnoticed. 

At the University of Virginia the rights 
of minorities, majorities and individuals are 
equally respected. This includes the right to 
dramatize opinions and buttress arguments 
by public display—so long as the partici- 
pants do not interfere with the rights of 
others. Picketing and other demonstrations 
have been regulated here for some years un- 
der requirements adopted and enforced by 
Student Council. 

In view of the tragic and wasteful excesses 
elsewhere, I invite attention to the rules and 
regulations of the Student Council and the 
Board of Visitors governing conduct. 


ON DEMONSTRATIONS 


Demonstrations and picketing by student 
groups are under the jurisdiction of the Stu- 
dent Council and must conform to Council 
rules and regulations, which provide 

(a) Notice of a demonstration must be 
filed with the Student Council office 96 hours 
in advance. 

(b) Only organizations recognized by the 
Student Council may sponsor demonstra- 
tions on the University Grounds. 

(c) Picketing is not permitted inside 
buildings. 

(d) Outside picketing must not be carried 
on so as to interfere with entrance traffic 
or the normal flow of pedestrian and vehicu- 
lar traffic. 

(e) Precise boundaries and number of 
those picketing will be set by agreement 
among the Student Council, Department of 
Security, the organizations involved, and 
those in charge of any building specifically 
involved. 

(f) Lack of substantial compliance with 
these rules and regulations or failure to 
register will result in a reconsideration of 
recognition by Student Council for non- 
complying organizations. 

It also seems appropriate to emphasize 
the rules of conduct for students set forth 
in University of Virginia catalogues as fol- 
lows: 

“CONDUCT 

“Students of the University are expected 
to conduct themselves as ladies and gentle- 
men, both within the University and else- 
where. For student conduct which is out- 
side the jurisdiction of the Honor Commit- 
tee but which tends to discredit or injure 
the University, the president is authorized 
by the Board of Visitors to impose such pen- 
alty as he may deem appropriate, including 
expulsion from the University. This author- 
ity has been delegated by the president to 
the Student Judiciary Committee, subject 
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to review by the president or his delegated 
representative. When the penalty for bad 
conduct is expulsion, the student may ap- 
peal the decision to the Board of Visitors. 

“Any student found guilty of participat- 
ing in or inciting a riot or an unauthorized 
or disorderly assembly is subject to suspen- 
sion.” 

To prevent misunderstanding, I add the 
following clarification: 

(1) When an assembly of students not 
authorized by the Student Council has been 
requested to disband by the president or 
other officer of the Student Council, or by a 
dean, department head or other administra- 
tive officer, students refusing to comply will 
be subject to immediate suspension. 

(2) In the event that an assembly appears 
to be a demonstration related to grievances, 
those present should be advised that orderly 
procedures for the hearing of grievances are 
available and must be adhered to. Univer- 
sity Officials will not negotiate with such 
groups under conditions of duress, such as 
unauthorized occupation of University 
property. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA POINTS THE WAY 


The admirable statement from Presi- 
dent Edgar F. Shannon of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, published in full on this 
page, brings a breath of fresh air into the 
fetid atmosphere of spineless permissiveness 
that has engulfed so many college and uni- 
versity campuses. Dr, Shannon has set 
an example that should be widely followed. 

Students refusing to disband at the re- 
quest of University of Virginia or Student 
Council officials “will be subject to immedi- 
ate suspension,” he says. Furthermore, “uni- 
versity officials will not negotiate with... 
[demonstrating] groups under conditions of 
duress, such as unauthorized occupation of 
university property.” 

The foregoing admits of no misinterpreta- 
tion, If any small minority of agitators tries 
to take over the institution at Charlottes- 
ville, in defiance of regulations, it will soon 
find itself out on its ear. That is precisely 
as it should be, and President Shan- 
non is to be highly complimented for show- 
ing the way to the nation on this issue, 

Of course, there are many institutional 
heads who are keeping their hands on the 
helm without fanfare, and whose campuses 
have been altogether quiet. They are to be 
commended. But the University of Virginia 
president has stepped out and publicly enun- 
ciated firm plans for the orderly adjudica- 
tion of student grievances. His example 
should be widely followed, 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD obtained the floor. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may suggest 
the absence of a quorum without losing 
my right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for 10 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


TAX INCREASE AND BUDGET 
REDUCTION PROPOSALS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
Friday last, at the conclusion of the out- 
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standing and candid press conference 
held by the President of the United 
States, I had some remarks to make on 
his performance, which I thought was 
superb, and his frankness, which I 
thought was necessary if not mandatory 
in view of the financial situation which 
confronts this country today. 

During the course of those remarks, I 
indicated my support for a 10-percent 
surcharge on income tax payments of 
those receiving $5,000 a year or more, for 
a sizable reduction below the budget re- 
quests of the President submitted to 
Congress in January of this year, and 
also for a very sizable reduction in ex- 
penditures, because of the difficulties 
which confront this Nation at this time. 

Anticipating that some would ask, 
“Where will you make the cuts?” I stated 
that cuts could be made in the research 
and development programs directed by 
the Department of Defense. These pro- 
grams have been authorized to receive 
close to $8 billion for the next fiscal 
year—a 10-percent increase over last 
year’s budget—and I selected the Re- 
search and Development Division of the 
Department of Defense because of the 
thousands of existing contracts it has 
with individuals, companies, schools, 
corporations, and the like, covering a 
variety of projects and studies—costing, 
in some instances, millions of dollars— 
many of which could be done away with 
entirely, or transferred to other depart 
ments instead. 

Then, of course, I anticipated that for- 
eign aid would be cut further this year 
below the request, and I indicated that 
I felt it was far more important, speak- 
ing of the space program, to take care of 
people who live on this planet, rather 
than to continue exerting superhuman 
energies costing huge amounts of money 
to try to be first on the moon. 

I also mentioned—and this would af- 
fect every Member of Congress—the mat- 
ter of reduction in public works, and the 
possibility of a sharp reduction in the 
number of U.S. troops and dependents in 
Western Europe. The troops and depend- 
ents number something on the order of 
600,000 today, and the cost of keeping 
them there, as I understand it, is in ex- 
cess of $2.5 billion a year. 

I mentioned the possibility of bringing 
about a reduction in defense expendi- 
tures in relation to Vietnam, without in 
any way taking away the security and 
the protection of our troops over there, 
if and when deescalation takes place. 

I think we ought to keep in mind that 
another possibility would be the reinsti- 
tution of the luxury taxes which were 
taken off by Congress just a few years 
ago; and certainly, in that area, it would 
appear to me that payments could be 
made to help bring about a reorienta- 
tion of the financial structure which con- 
fronts this country today. 

For some time I have been asking that 
serious consideration be given to the 
reinstitution of Regulation W, which 
concerns consumer credit buying, which, 
if my memory is correct, now exceeds 
$115 billion annually. 

Also, we should consider the possibility 
of introducing price and wage controls 
to bring about stability in those areas. 

Mr. President, this morning I received 
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a letter from the President of the United 
States, as follows: 

DEAR MIKE: I appreciate so much your 
attitude on the necessity for taking action 
on the tax surcharge at the earliest possible 
moment. 

We have talked about the importance of 
this matter before. 

I wanted you to have a late memorandum 
from the Council of Economic Advisers which 
I thought quite good. It prompted my dis- 
cussing again with the leadership and appro- 
priate committees the need for passage of 
the tax surcharge, which is of such vital 
importance to the national interest. 

I know that you will do all you can to 
help us get a realistic measure passed at the 
earliest possible date. 

Sincerely, 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 


Mr. President, I should like to read to 
the Senate a memorandum prepared for 
the President by Mr. Arthur M. Okun, 
the Chairman of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, under date of May 2, 
1968. The memorandum concerns the tax 
bill, referring to the surcharge tax which 
the President has requested time and 
time again for more than 2 years to my 
personal knowledge. 

The memorandum reads: 
MEMORANDUM FOR THE PRESIDENT FROM THE 

CHARMAN OF THE COUNCIL OF ECONOMIC 

ADVISERS, MAY 2, 1968 

1. The tax bill will bring the present hectic 
pace of economic advance down to a reason- 
able and safe speed. 

The record GNP increase of $20 billion in 
the first quarter—a 10% annual rate—is 
clearly unsustainable. 

The huge Federal Budget deficit is fueling 
the excessive advance; the tax bill would 
take our foot off the gas. With reckless driv- 
ing we take unnecessary risks of a crash. 

2. The tax bill will insure the strength of 
our record prosperity, now in its 87th month. 
Good fiscal management contributed greatly 
to the tremendous progress of the 1960’s, and 
poor fiscal management would jeopardize the 
gains. 

In the past 7 years, the growth in our real 
GNP (corrected for price increases) has been 
nearly $250 billion, as much as the total 
output of the Nation as recently as 1938. 

The real income (after taxes) of the aver- 
age American has increased 31%, as much as 
in the preceding 19 years combined. 

3. The tax bill will curb inflation and start 
us on the road back to price stability. 

Our Nation's spending is spilling over into 
higher prices because we are trying to buy 
more than even our immensely productive 
economy can produce. 

Our present 4% rate of inflation is unac- 
ceptable. Inflation is the cruelest tax, throw- 
ing the burden on the weak and the poor. 

For those who cannot defend themselves 
against inflation, a 4% price increase is far 
more costly than the penny-on-a-dollar tax 
surcharge. 

Once an inflationary spiral gets going, Con- 
gress can’t repeal it. But a tar increase can 
be taken off the books as soon as it is no 
longer necessary. 

4. The tax bill will halt the dangerous 
tightening of money. 

For the first time in nearly 50 years, the 
Treasury has to pay 6% to borrow, because of 
the huge deficit. 

Mortgage rates are approaching 7% on the 
average, and are running way above that in 
many areas. For the average homebuyer, an 
extra percentage point of mortgage interest 
costs more than the surcharge—well over 
$100 a year for many years. 

Money is beginning to ger scarce as well 
as expensive. Homebuilders should not be 
forced to suffer a repeat performance of 1966. 
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5. The tax bill will bring our budgetary 
deficit down to a safe size. 

In a prosperous economy, there is simply 
no excuse for two $20 billion deficits back to 
back. 

Our war effort can and should be financed 
responsibly. 

6. The tax bill will promote recovery in our 
world trade position. 

A significant part of the Nation’s excess 
spending is slopping over into added imports. 

In March, our trade performance deteri- 
orated to a record low, running in the red by 
$158 million. Last year, we were $344 million 
a month in the black, and that wasn't good 
enough. 

7. The tax bill will generally strengthen our 
balance of payments and international posi- 
tion 


Demonstrating that we are managing our 
economy soundly will strengthen world con- 
fidence in the dollar. 

The SDR agreement and the Washington 
gold accord showed the power of interna- 
tional cooperation. We have to meet our re- 
sponsibilities to maintain that excellent 
spirit. > 

8. The enactment of the tax bill will be 
a convincing success for the democratic 
process. 

It will show that our ability to promote 
prosperity works both ways: to apply the 
brakes—when needed—as well as the gas. 

We can prove we are willing and able to 
take unpleasant—but essential—medicine, 
even in an election year. 

9. In comparison with all these benefits, 
the tax increase imposes relatively small 
costs. 

It will take away only an average of a 
penny on a dollar of income and only for 
a limited time. It will leave Americans $13 
billion ahead on their tax bills, compared to 
the rates that were in effect in 1963. 

It is so important that the Administration 
is willing to cut deeply into an already strin- 
gent Budget in order to produce a broadly- 
based, nonpartisan compromise. 

ARTHUR M. OKUN. 


Mr. President, I hope that the Con- 
gress as a whole will face up to its re- 
sponsibility, as the President has faced 
his, and that the necessary measures will 
be taken to reduce expenditures, to re- 
duce the budget request, and to pass a 
surcharge on the income taxes of those 
whose incomes amount to $5,000 a year 
or more. In this way, those with the least 
income will not be affected. 

The time is long overdue for talk. The 
time is now here for action. 

I repeat that I hope we will all, in 
both Houses, face up to our responsibil- 
ity. I am happy to note that in that re- 
spect the Senate has, of its own accord, 
done what it considered necessary to face 
up to the crisis which confronts our Na- 
tion today. 


STUPIDITY OR CORRUPTION 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
whether this is due to stupidity or corrup- 
tion, I do not know, but last January 
while in Vietnam and Laos, I encoun- 
tered many hundreds of AID civilian offi- 
cials. They were all over the place, enjoy- 
ing salaries and allowances such as 
$25,000 a year for field coordinator and 
higher salaries and allowances in other 
high-sounding positions. 

I learned that some high AID official 
ordered 10,000 blacksmith anvils pur- 
chased at taxpayers’ expense and then 
shipped to Vietnam. These anvils 
reached Saigon in 1965 and are now in 
storage in a Saigon warehouse. A top AID 
official said: 
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No one knows what they’re for or can give 
a reason for this shipment. Don't blame me. 


Also a huge quantity of winter fiying 
suits purchased with AID funds which, of 
course, come from our taxpayers’ money, 
were shipped to Saigon and are now in 
storage in warehouses there. I hesitated 
to make further inquiry fearing AID offi- 
cials had also purchased and stored mink 
coats for displaced persons and refugees. 

Since the successful Viet Cong Tet of- 
fensive and destruction due to house-to- 
house fighting, AID officials are now 
seeking a congressional appropriation of 
$1 billion in economic aid for Vietnam. 
This should be defeated. Also, very 
definitely, some AID officials should be 
dismissed, in fact prosecuted, for corrup- 
tion in buying and shipping those anvils 
and winter flying suits. Our appropria- 
tion for these overpaid and unneeded 
officials should be drastically cut. Or, 
should we be thankful they did not also 
ship to Vietnam, with an average tem- 
perature in the low 80's, heating pads, gas 
furnaces, and expensive fur coats? 

Mr. President, I hope that when the 
appropriation for AID comes before the 
Senate for debate and vote my colleagues 
will bear in mind some of these actions 
on the part of AID officials in Laos and 
Vietnam. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
IntyreE in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 


VIETNAM AND THE DOMINO 
THEORY 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, re- 
cently, Mr. Donald Zagoria, one of the 
most eminent authorities in this coun- 
try on Asian affairs, wrote a most per- 
ceptive and persuasive article which 
was published in the New York Times 
magazine section, on the so-called 
domino theory which many people have 
used to try to justify our involvement 
in the Vietnamese war. 

Mr. Zagoria explains the theory very 
well and makes a real contribution to 
the clarification of our understanding 
of this most complicated subject. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


WHO’S Arnam oF THE DOMINO THEORY? 
(By Donald S. Zagoria) * 

For almost two decades, American policy 
in Asia has had as its central focus the con- 
tainment of Communism. Our military and 
economic aid programs, our choices of allies, 


1 Donald S. Zagoria is director of the Re- 
search Institute on Modern Asia at the City 
University of New York/Hunter College and 
author of “Vietnam Triangle: Moscow, Pe- 
king, Hanoi,” published late last year. 
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our priorities, and our present commitment 
to oppose Communism in Vietnam are all di- 
rectly related to this central goal of contain- 
ing the expansion of Communist power. One 
basic premise consistently advanced to justi- 
fy that policy has been the so-called “dom- 
ino theory.” Although this “theory” has re- 
cently again been given national prominence 
by the Johnson Administration in rationaliz- 
ing our involvement in Vietnam, it was first 
enunciated by President Eisenhower and has 
been a touchstone of our Asian policy ever 
since the Korean war. 

The new American peace offensive in Viet- 
nam, and President Johnson's dramatic de- 
cision not to run for reelection, make par- 
ticularly urgent an examination of the prem- 
ises on which the domino theory has been 
based, particularly how, or if, it relates to 
Vietnam. For while the prospects for a ne- 
gotiated settlement of the war depend in part 
on Hanoi, they also depend on what kind of a 
settlement we are prepared to accept in Viet- 
nam and this in turn depends on how big 
we believe the stakes are. If, for example, we 
believe that a settlement far short of Ameri- 
can expectations will jeopardize the security 
of many other Asian nations, and even our 
own, this will dictate one course of action at 
the peace table. If, on the other hand, we be- 
lieve that such a settlement will have little 
impact on the security of other Asian nations 
or our own, a different course of action at the 
peace table woud be indicated. 

The domino theory can, of course, be stated 
in terms with which almost any student of 
international politics would agree. It is obvi- 
ous, for example, that what happens in one 
part of the modern world has reverberations 
in other parts. It is equally obvious that if 
the United States does not honor its com- 
mitments,” there will be adverse reactions 
among our friends and allies. But this begs 
the important question of how we interpret 
and meet the variety of “commitments” we 
have. In short, there are some aspects of the 
domino theory even as stated by the Admin- 
istration with which I would agree. But what 
this article takes issue with is the more ex- 
treme, and unfortunately the more common, 
interpretation of the domino theory put for- 
ward by some Administration spokesmen. 

That domino theory can be broken down 
into three propositions, each of which de- 
serves separate examination. First, China 
seeks to dominate Asia, and a settlement in 
Vietnam short of the American Administra- 
tion’s expectations will greatly facilitate the 
achievement of that and other Chinese goals; 
second, such a settlement will weaken the 
confidence of our non-Communist allies in 
American determination to defend them; 
third, such a settlement will greatly increase 
the likelihood of other Communist-led “wars 
of liberation.” 

Before taking up the first proposition, it 
is necessary to examine briefly China’s goals 
in Asia and the world and to determine how 
a compromise settlement in Vietnam is likely 
to affect those goals. I believe China’s for- 
eign-policy objectives are basically three: 
getting back Taiwan; having friendly neutral 
nations on its periphery, free of both Ameri- 
ean and Soviet influence and following 
China’s lead in foreign policy, and establish- 
ing China among the great powers. In the 
long, long run, China wants friendly and 
Communist regimes on her border. 

It is hard to see how any likely outcome in 
Vietnam will affect Taiwan or will speed up 
China's long and difficult effort to become a 
great power. For reasons I shall come to, I 
do not think an advance for Communism 
in Vietnam is likely to be duplicated else- 
where in Asia. So far as the second Chinese 
objective is concerned, it seems likely that 
both the United States and the Soviet Union 
will—much to China’s dismay—play promi- 
nent roles in the Vietnam settlement, and in 
Southeast Asia after the settlement is 
achieved. Russia’s influence in North Viet- 
nam has been rising steadily over the past 
year or two at the expense of China’s, and 
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it seems likely that any future government 
of South Vietnam, even if it is eventually 
dominated by Communists, will want Ameri- 
can help in rebuilding the country. 

Neither a Communist government in North 
Vietnam nor a left-leaning coalition in South 
Vietnam is likely to throw itself into the 
arms of China unless it is permitted no alter- 
natives. One of the major purposes of the 
United States in any Vietnam negotiations 
should in fact be to turn those negotiations 
into a larger settlement for Southeast Asia— 
a settlement to be guaranteed by a number 
of major powers, including France and the 
Soviet Union. Not only would such a settle- 
ment not represent a victory for China, it 
would represent a drastic setback for Mao’s 
efforts to eliminate Russian and American 
influence from Asia. 

It is, in fact, obvious that Mao is deeply 
worried about the possibilities of such a set- 
tlement. This is why he has accused the Rus- 
sians of working hand in glove with the 
United States in Vietnam and has consistent- 
ly taken a much tougher line on the terms 
for negotiations than Hanoi itself has. 

Nothing would suit the Maoists more than 
an indefinite continuation of the Vietnamese 
war, which debilitates the United States with- 
out much cost to China and threatens to 
undermine the Soviet-American détente. I 
do not believe that any likely negotiated 
settlement in Vietnam is going to constitute 
a victory for Peking, and the best indication 
of that is Peking’s consistent and vehement 
opposition to negotiations. Indeed, it seems 
quite likely that Hanoi’s offer to meet with 
American representatives was not known in 
advance by the Chinese. It was certainly not 
met by any enthusiasm. 

Beyond this, however, is the fact that 
China’s power in Asia is dependent much 
more on factors other than what happens in 
Vietnam. These factors include: (1) China’s 
ability to develop into a modern industrial 
power in the near future; (2) her capacity 
to influence by nonmilitary means either the 
internal or external policies of Asian coun- 
tries; (3) her opportunities to exploit inter- 
state rivalries in Asia; (4) the extent of 
countervailing power in Asia; (5) the suc- 
cess China has in exploiting its nuclear 
weapons capacity. 

On the question of China’s ability to de- 
velop into a modern industrial power, the 
fact is that Peking is still very far from that 
goal. Mao Tse-tung has said that it may take 
a hundred years of struggle before China be- 
comes a modern industrial power. The 
Chinese economy has been growing at an 
average rate of 3 per cent per year, a rate 
that is far from spectacular and not much 
higher than India’s. The Cultural Revolution 
has currently further weakened China’s 
economy and national capabilities in all 
spheres and it may well take a decade or 
more for China to resume its march toward 
industrialization and national unity. The 
chances are, then, that whatever happens 
in Vietnam, China will remain an under- 
developed country for the foreseeable future. 

This fact of life could force a turning 
inward on the part of the post-Mao Chinese 
leadership in order to deal with the critical 
and burning problem of industrializing 
China. There is evidence to suggest that the 
“revisionist” opposition to Mao wants to at- 
tach greater priority to modernizing China’s 
economy than to frittering away China’s re- 
sources in external adventures. 

Next, China's capacity to influence policies 
of other countries by nonmilitary means has 
considerably lessened in recent years. This 
has come about not as a result of Vietnam, 
but because of a dogmatic Chinese approach 
to the outside world. The Chinese approach 
has failed for two reasons. One is that China 
found it impossible to carry water on both 
shoulders—that is, to woo underdeveloped 
countries while supporting anti-Government 
oppositions in the same countries. The other 
is that China failed in its effort to isolate 
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the Third World from both the United States 
and Russia. 

Most of the underdeveloped countries, 
while they are suspicious of both super- 
powers, are nevertheless unwilling to cut all 
economic and political ties with them as 
the Chinese have suggested they do, The re- 
sult has been not the isolation of Russia 
and the United States, but the isolation of 
China. At the moment, China has diplomatic 
relations with some 40 countries but it has 
diplomatic representatives left only in about 
five. Nothing that happens in Vietnam will 
enable China to recover from this isolation 
without a radical change in Chinese foreign 
policy. 

Although China has from time to time 
employed or threatened force to achieve some 
of her goals, the use of force has been con- 
fined almost completely to areas which were 
traditionally part of China, such as Tibet 
and the offshore islands, or, in cases such 
as the Korean War, where China felt her 
own security to be threatened. The use of 
force against India was brief and limited and 
was not meant to annex large portions of 
Indian territory but to force Indian con- 
cessions in disputed territory. China has not 
used force to support revolutionaries abroad 
and has made it clear to them that they can 
come to power only through their own ef- 
forts. 

To discuss the third factor relevant to 
China's power in Asia—China’s ability to 
intervene successfully in interstate rival- 
ries—is to recall that China's greatest gains 
in Asia in the past have been achieved not by 
supporting revolutionaries, but by support- 
ing one Asian power against another in local 
disputes. The friends it has picked up in 
Asia from time to time—Indonesia, Pakistan, 
Cambodia—were all gained in this manner. 
China supported Indonesia against Malaysia, 
Pakistan against India and Cambodia 
against Thailand and South Vietnam. But in 
none of these instances have the Chinese 
been able to convert friends into permanent 
allies, If China scores future successes in 
Asia, it will likely be by the same method of 
exploiting such rivalries among the smaller 
Asian states rather than by supporting revo- 
lutionary movements inside these countries. 

What of the extent of countervailing power 
in Asia, the fourth factor related to Chinese 
power? Of course, China’s capacity to influ- 
ence other Asian nations could greatly in- 
crease if there were no countervailing power 
at all in the area. But the United States is 
sure to retain a presence in Asia, whatever 
the outcome in Vietnam, even if that pres- 
ence is more restricted than it is now. 

Moreover, so long as Moscow and Peking re- 
main divided, a Soviet presence in Asia is 
likely and even desirable. Witness the con- 
structive role played by the Russians in try- 
ing to bring Pakistan and India together at 
Tashkent—a move aimed against the expan- 
sion of Chinese influence in southern Asia. 
Witness, too, the most significant upshot of 
the nuclear test-ban treaty—that Russia and 
the U.S. are prepared to act in concert to pre- 
vent and to punish aggression by other nu- 
clear powers such as China against nonnu- 
clear powers. Many of the smaller Asian pow- 
ers look toward Russia as a counterweight to 
China. Finally, no one should overlook the 
growing political and economic role of Japan 
in Southeast Asia and its meaning for stabil- 
ity in the area. In sum, China’s power in Asia 
hinges far more on such factors than on 
what happens in Vietnam. 

The fifth factor is China's ability to ex- 
ploit its nuclear weapons capability. This 
problem is likely to become acute, however, 
only after China has acquired the capacity to 
attack the United States with an intercon- 
tinental delivery system, a development that 
could lead to a crisis of confidence similar 
to the one we have faced in Europe in recent 
years. India, for example, may then begin to 
wonder if the United States will risk a Chi- 
nese attack on Boston for the sake of protect- 
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ing Assam. But China will not have such an 
intercontinental capability until the nine- 
teen-eighties. China is the only Asian na- 
tion with a nuclear capability, but this has 
not been enough to prevent a drastic decline 
in Chinese influence throughout Asia in 
recent years. 

Finally much will depend on the outlook 
and strategy of the post-Mao leadership. We 
can be optimistic in this regard because the 
principal opposition leaders who command 
considerable support in the party and army 
have indicated a deep disillusionment with 
Mao's foreign policy, a desire to reduce ten- 
sions with both the Soviet Union and the 
U.S., and a desire to cut back on support to 
foreign revolutionaries. An imaginative 
American policy in Asia would seek to use 
the Vietnam settlement as the beginning of 
a detente with China. Even if such a detente 
cannot be achieved so long as Mao rules in 
China, it would be wise to begin making the 
kind of overtures that could be seized on by 
a post-Mao leadership. One thing is certain. 
Our relationship with China will have a 
much greater impact on Asia, and the world, 
than the outcome in Vietnam. 

The second proposition subsumed under 
the domino theory is that a Vietnam settle- 
ment short of present U.S. goals will weaken 
the confidence of our Asian allies in Amer- 
ican determination to defend them. In the 
early nineteen-sixties, the American will was 
in doubt in many parts of Asia. But after an 
investment in Vietnam of 500,000 troops and 
more than $20-billion a year, what is in 
doubt now is not the American will but the 
American ability to shore up governments 
that do not have the support of their own 
people. The governments and people of Asia 
are aware that what is wrong in South Viet- 
nam is the failure of South Vietnamese 
leadership, not of American resolve. The 
major lesson to be learned from South Viet- 
nam is that the United States cannot inject 
its own power to fill a political vacuum 
caused by the inadequacies of an Asian elite. 

Moreover, now that we are so heavily in- 
volved in Vietnam, if we do not simply pack 
our bags and leave, deserting the South Viet- 
namese who fight with us, but stay to work 
out the best possible terms of a settlement, 
we will make crystal-clear to all Asians that 
if South Vietnam eventually goes Communist 
it was not because of American vacillation. 
Most non-Communist Asian leaders do not 
fear an accommodation in Vietnam that 
could eventually bring Communists to power 
there so much as they fear that from the 
one extreme of total involvement we will 
then shift to complete withdrawal from the 
area. 

This attitude was reflected in a recent 
statement by Philippine President Marcos, 
who said that a settlement in Vietnam that 
“was not peace at any price or a complete 
surrender to the Communists would not af- 
fect the Philippines too much.” Marcos went 
on to say that this would be of concern only 
if it signaled the start of a gradual U.S. with- 
drawal from Asia. 

This legitimate fear of American overreac- 
tion to a Vietnam settlement is the price we 
pay for a policy and a rhetoric based on 
dominoes, If we talk and act as if a Com- 
munist victory in South Vietnam is the be- 
ginning of a surge that will force us back to 
Hawaii, we can hardly blame President Mar- 
cos for fearing that we contemplate with- 
drawing to Hawaii. Those who speak of 
dominoes are responsible for generating 
these fears by posing the issues of American 
foreign policy unrealistically in terms of total 
commitment or total withdrawal. If we stop 
talking of dominoes and rather begin calmly 
to reassure our Asian allies that we intend to 
remain in Asia—whatever the outcome in 
Vietnam—we can allay Asian concerns. 

The third and most mischievous part of 
the domino theory holds that the outcome 
in Vietnam will determine future Commu- 
nist strategy all over Asia. Of course, Com- 
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munist parties throughout Asia will watch 
developments in Vietnam closely and will 
draw certain lessons from them. But the out- 
come in Vietnam will not be decisive in de- 
termining the future strategy of Asian Com- 
munist parties. 

Several Asian Communist parties, like the 
Thai and Burmese, are already pursuing 
guerrilla tactics without great success. On the 
other hand, in India the Communists con- 
tinue to contest elections with considerable 
success in certain states. It seems likely that 
in each of these cases past local experience 
will determine future strategy much more 
than the outcome in Vietnam. 

In the former days of monolithic Com- 
munism, the entire Communist movement 
changed its strategy in accordance with the 
winds blowing out of Moscow. But in the 
present period of pluralistic Communism, 
each party is free to follow a strategy tailored 
to its own local needs and conditions. The 
Communist movements are now aware, if 
they once were not, that tactics which have 
worked in Vietnam as a result of Vietnamese 
conditions may not necessarily work in their 
own countries where conditions differ. 

Thus, Communist strategy in Asian coun- 
tries is now geared largely to local conditions 
and opportunities. The Huks, for example, 
are making a comeback in the rural areas 
of central Luzon not because of what hap- 
pens in Vietnam but because of the failure 
of the Philippine Government to solve the 
problems of tenancy and rural indebtedness 
that have long plagued this area. In Thai- 
land the Communists seek to capitalize on 
long-standing grievances of non-Thai minor- 
ities. And in India the Vietnam situation does 
not affect Communist efforts to exploit the 
failures of the Indian Government to make 
satisfactory progress toward modernization. 

Our tendency in the past to look upon 
Communism as a monolithic conspiracy has 
unhappily left its imprint on our percep- 
tions. We have not as a nation yet drawn 
the proper conclusion as to why a Commu- 
nist-led movement has succeeded in Viet- 
nam, and we continue to equate sub- 
stantially different situations in our pursuit 
of a global containment policy. 

Conditions in Vietnam are not duplicated 
anywhere else in Asia. Only in Vietnam was 
a Communist movement able to take charge 
of a national independence movement at the 
end of World War II. Many of the areas now 
controlled by the Vietcong in South Viet- 
nam were controlled by the Vietminh as early 
as 1944 during the struggle against the Jap- 
anese. The Vietminh gained dominance 
over other parts of the countryside during 
the struggle against the French. As a result, 
many of the South Vietnamese, even those 
who oppose Communism, still regard Ho Chi 
Minh as a national hero. Nowhere else in 
Asia does a local Communist leader have the 
prestige that Ho Chi Minh has as a national 
hero, as a result of this unique historical rec- 
ord. Accordingly, in Vietnam, Communism 
had a considerable advantage because the 
Communists upheld the nationalist banner. 
Wherever Communism runs into conflict 
with, or attempts to oppose, nationalism, it 
loses. 

Even with this advantage, however, the 
Communists in South Vietnam were a weak 
and divided force until the late nineteen- 
fifties, when President Diem and his 
brother-in-law proceeded to alienate every 
important segment of Vietnamese society 
by their rigidly authoritarian policies. It was 
this peculiar combination of circumstances 
that provided the Vietcong with the oppor- 
tunity they turned to such advantage. 

There are two other, equally compelling 
facts about the nature of Asian Communism 
which are not widely appreciated and which 
do not fit the domino theory and have no 
relevance to it. These concern the social con- 
tent of Communism and its appeal. 

In many places in Asia where Communism 
is relatively strong, it is found in the fertile 
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delta or low-lying coastal areas, heavily over- 
populated, with labor-intensive crops such as 
rice or sugar, and large numbers of share- 
croppers, landless laborers and absentee 
landlords. This description would fit central 
Luzon where the Huks are strongest, south- 
central China where the Chinese Commu- 
nists got started in the twenties and thirties, 
the Irrawaddy River delta where the Bur- 
mese Communists are strongest, central and 
east Java where the Indonesian Communists 
were once so powerful, and the coastal plains 
of India in which the Indian Communists re- 
ceive their largest vote. Asian Communism, 
and Communism in many underdeveloped 
areas, is thus often a movement of the poor 
peasants, the landless and the exploited 
sharecroppers against their overlords and the 
urban governments which protect them, 
Without this social base, the intellectuals 
who lead the Communist parties would be 
politically insignificant. 

To this can be added the fact that Asian 
Communism is frequently an outgrowth of 
the legitimate grievances of minority ethnic 
or religious communities who have never 
been assimilated into the countries to which 
they have migrated. 

In all Asian countries then, the chances 
of Communist successes are related much 
more to local conditions than to the out- 
come of the war in Vietnam, or any other 
similar external conflict. Moreover, in all 
of Asia outside Vietnam, Communism is 
weak, 

Let us glance briefly at the situation of 
some of the Communist parties in Southeast 
Asia in order to exemplify these points. Thai- 
land is a good place to begin because it is 
commonly argued that a Communist suc- 
cess in South Vietnam will inevitably lead 
to a similar success in Thailand. The fact is 
that the soil for Marxism has always been 
poor in Thailand for reasons stemming large- 
ly from the fact that Thailand is the only 
country in Southeast Asia to have escaped 
Western colonialism. 

One result of this is that Thailand has not 
produced a frustrated, unemployed educated 
class that typically leads Communist move- 
ments in underdeveloped countries. An 
equally important factor attributable in part 
to the absence of Western colonialism and in 
part to an abundance of land is that there 
are no serious problems of pressure on the 
land, peasant indebtedness and landlord- 
tenant conflicts that have elsewhere turned 
the peasants to the Communists, Thai Com- 
munism, in short, lacks both a head and a 
body. There is no deeply dissatisfied intellec- 
tual class to lead a Communist movement 
and there is no uprooted peasantry for it 
to lead. 

The importance of these factors is star- 
tlingly highlighted when one considers that 
there are numerous social grievances of vari- 
ous minority groups that lend themselves to 
manipulation by local Communists—an eth- 
nic minority in the northeast that in some 
respects is closer to the neighboring Lao 
than to the central Thai and resents the 
neglect of the central Government; some 
40,000 Vietnamese refugees in northeast 
Thailand who fied there during the war 
between the Vietminh and the French and 
have been treated as second-class citizens 
ever since; some 250,000 tribesmen in the 
strategic areas of north Thailand bordering 
China who have had little contact with the 
Thai Government; a sizable Chinese popu- 
lation concentrated in urban areas; and 
finally a Moslem Malay minority in the south 
near the Malayan border. With this local 
potential, and after many years of agitation 
and organization, the Thai Communists have 
been able to mobilize no more than 1,000 or 
1,500 hard-core insurgents in northeast 
Thailand, many of them Thai of Vietnamese 
origin. (This compares with about 30,000 
hard-core Vietcong by 1959.) 

Thus, while Thai Communism is a prob- 
lem, it has not succeeded in becoming a 
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national political force of any consequence. 
Whether it grows and prospers will depend 
largely on the Thal Government's policies 
toward its minorities. A top-heavy American 
presence in Thailand could also provide an 
opportunity for Thai Communists to mo- 
bilize a variety of forces who see the United 
States as the new colonial power in Asia. 

In Burma, two rival underground Commu- 
nist parties (the Red Flags and the White 
Flags) have been trying to set the stage for 
an all-out “war of liberation” for almost 20 
years. Despite the fact that the Chinese 
Communists have recently come out publicly 
in their favor, the Burmese Communists are 
now at their lowest ebb in a decade. 

The failure of the Burmese Communists 
can be attributed to a double inadequacy; 
they have been able neither to identify them- 
selves with Burmese nationalism nor to unite 
the various minority groups which have been 
in open revolt against the central Govern- 
ment for many years. The more unsuccessful 
they have been, the more they have dog- 
matically resorted to terror and violence, 
further alienating themselves from the main- 
stream of Burmese politics. In early January 
the Burmese Army cleared over 294 square 
miles of a Communist delta stronghold and 
captured nine top Communist leaders. 

Thus, in spite of open support by Peking 
and a flagging American effort in Vietnam, 
the Burmese Communists are on the edge 
of disaster because they have been unable to 
capture the loyalty of any large segment of 
the Burmese population. It seems rather un- 
likely that even a Communist victory in 
Vietnam would pump life into a confused and 
divided Communist effort. What would be 
more likely to pump life into it is a break- 
down of the Burmese Government or a radi- 
cal change in Communist strategy that 
would involve abandoning the guerrilla war 
and turning legal. From recent accounts, this 
seems to be the conclusion reached by many 
Burmese Communists who are now on the 
verge of an open break with Peking and a 
surrender to the Ne Win regime. 

In Cambodia, as in Thailand, the local 
Communists have had little success in mo- 
bilizing the dominant ethnic group—namely 
the Cambodians, who make up 85 per cent 
of the population—and have concentrated 
on three minority groups: some 400,000 Chi- 
nese, approximately the same number of 
Vietnamese, and about 40,000 tribesmen in 
the remote eastern and western mountains. 

Neither the Chinese nor the Vietnamese 
have ever been successfully assimilated into 
Cambodian society even after several genera- 
tions of residence. A vicious cycle of suspi- 
cion and fear prevents such assimilation. As 
elsewhere in Southeast Asia, the Chinese 
have influential positions in the economy; 
they monopolize such fields as imports, pri- 
vate banking, rice milling, money-lending, 
as well as the distribution of consumer and 
industrial goods. Their dominant economic 
position has reinforced the hostility of the 
average Cambodian toward them and this 
in turn encourages Chinese hostility toward 
Cambodians. The Vietnamese, like the Chi- 
nese, have also maintained themselves as a 
separate community and this is reinforced 
by deep historical antagonism between Cam- 
bodia and Vietnam. 

The result is that both Communist China 
and North Vietnam have a potential fifth 
column in the heart of Cambodia. When 
Chinese-Cambodian relations were good, 
up to a year or so ago, the Chinese Commu- 
nists took pains not to use the Chinese 
community for purposes of instigating 
trouble against the Cambodian Government. 
In the past year, however, they have evi- 
dently encouraged dissidence and by May, 
1967, Prince Sihanouk publicly accused 
Chinese Communist followers in Cambodia 
of carrying out Maoist propaganda in Chi- 
nese schools. Later that year, Sihanouk an- 
nounced a ban on the Cambodian-Chinese 
friendship association, dismissed two cabi- 
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net ministers for having become “servants 
of China” and took measures against the 
importation of films and publications from 
China. The Chinese Communists, presum- 
ably aware they had gone too far, back- 
tracked after Sihanouk threatened to recall 
his ambassador, and offered additional aid 
to the Cambodian Army. 

We see here that well-directed local ef- 
forts to cope with local Communist pressures 
are quite effective in halting the progress 
of Communist forces and need not depend 
on American military power holding up one 
piece of a presumed domino line. And this 
is all the more true when such an anti- 
Communist effort by a viable local regime 
can be adequately supported by available 
international, political and economic means, 
not by unilateral American action. 

The potential for subversion of Cambodia 
by its Chinese and Vietnamese minorities is 
there but is largely undermined by existing 
local conditions. First and foremost, to the 
extent that Communism in Cambodia is 
identified with foreigners—Chinese and Viet- 
namese—it constitutes an alien force un- 
able to sink roots among the Cambodian 
majority. Excessive identification with local 
Chinese was precisely what defeated the 
Communist-led insurrection in Malaya in 
the fifties. Second, Prince Sihanouk has been 
-minently successful in fostering a sense of 
national identity that has been lacking in 
South Vietnam. Third, most of the Chinese 
and Vietnamese are concentrated primarily 
in and around the capital city of Pnompenh 
and cannot therefore provide a rural revolu- 
tionary base for guerrilla warfare, Fourth, 
only a very small minority of the Chinese 
and Vietnamese communities engage in sub- 
versive activities in any case. Bankers, mer- 
chants and businessmen of Chinese or Viet- 
namese origin, while full of natural pride 
for their homelands, nonetheless * * * with 
local governments and are aware what their 
fate would be under a Communist govern- 
ment, Finally, there are many measures that 
the Cambodian Government has taken to 
reduce the grievances of its minority com- 
munities. 

The situation in Laos, on the other hand, 
does seem more closely related to the out- 
come in Vietnam, because large portions of 
Laos are already controlled by the Laotian 
Communists, backed up by the North Viet- 
namese. This includes much of the territory 
on the border with North and South Viet- 
nam. The real question in Laos, assuming an 
eventual Communist victory in South Viet- 
nam, which would be a risk of any realistic 
settlement, would be whether the present 
Government could retain its hold on the 
western part of Laos along the Mekong River 
border with Thailand. Some guarantee for 
the security of the non-Communist portion 
of Laos ought to be one of our firmest de- 
mands at the conference table. 

In Malaya and Sarawak, the potential for 
Communist subversion is also confined largely 
to the Chinese community, particularly the 
youth imbued with a sense of Chinese iden- 
tity which feeds on discrimination by the 
Malay majority. (Malaya has about 314-mil- 
lion Malays and Indonesians compared with 
214-million Chinese, and Sarawak has 230,000 
Chinese as against 130,000 Malays and Indo- 
nesians. The Indonesian immigrants, unlike 
the Chinese, have been readily assimilated.) 
The Malayan Communist party has been pre- 
dominantly Chinese in membership ever since 
the late twenties and early thirties when it 
began to organize Chinese workers in Singa- 
pore and the Malay States. In Sarawak, the 
Communists are recruited largely from the 
Chinese community and have sought over the 
years to infiltrate the largely Chinese Sara- 
wak United Peoples party, the biggest and 
most important party in Sarawak. 

After its defeat by the British during the 
1948-60 socalled Malayan Emergency, the 
Malayan Communist party has in recent 
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years attempted a comeback, but it has an 
estimated nucleus of only about 500 guer- 
rillas. The two main appeals of the party 
are to anti-Americanism and to Chinese 
chauvinism, which it whips up by campaign- 
ing against the use of Malay as Chinese 
schools. 

One limit on the potential for Communism 
in Malaysia has already been mentioned— 
the almost exclusive appeal to the Chinese 
community inhibits the development of a 
broad front including Malays, tribals and 
Indonesians. A second limitation has recently 
arisen as a result of the change of Govern- 
ment in Indonesia. During the Sukarno days, 
Communists on the Sarawak side of the In- 
donesian border were free to cross over to 
Indonesia where they were were trained— 
along with Indonesian guerrillas—to reinfil- 
trate Sarawak. Sukarno’s purpose was to un- 
dermine the Malaysian Federation and he 
was prepared to cooperate with the Com- 
munists to achieve this goal. 

The new Indonesian military dictatorship 
under General Suharto has restored normal 
relations with Malaysia and agreed to set up 
a joint security command to curb the Com- 
munists on both sides of the Sarawak-Indo- 
nesian border. Meanwhile, on Malaysia’s 
northern border with Thailand, there are co- 
operative Malayan-Thai efforts to clear out 
the remnants of the Malayan Communists 
who operate on both sides of that border. 

Looking farther away from mainland 
Southeast Asia, the Indonesian Communists, 
once the most powerful nonruling party in 
the world, were decimated by the Indonesian 
Army in the course of the brief but bloody 
civil war set loose in 1965, which may have 
accounted for more than a half-million 
deaths. The speed of their recovery on land- 
starved Java will probably vary directly with 
the capacity of the new military dictator- 
ship to solve Indonesia’s desperate economic 
situation. 

It should be added that the turn by the 
army against the Indonesian Communists 
and their protector, former President Su- 
karno, had little if anything to do with our 
presence in Vietnam. It was triggered by an 
abortive coup against the army leaders which 
apparently had the support of both Sukarno 
and the Communists. It is hard to imagine 
that Generals Nasution and Suharto looked 
toward Vietnam to determine whether or not 
they should resist an attempt by local Com- 
munists, in conjunction with Sukarno, to 
assassinate all top army leaders and to 
subordinate the role of the army in the 
Indonesian Government to that of the Com- 
munists and Sukarno. The Indonesian mili- 
tary leaders were long concerned both that 
Sukarno was giving too much power to local 
Communists and that he was moving much 
too close to China in foreign policy. 

It was such local considerations, not Viet- 
nam, that provided the background for de- 
velopments there that led to the decimation 
of the Indonesian Communists, and to the 
subsequent turn away from China. This is in 
fact a development that runs completely 
contrary to the domino theory because our 
presence in Indonesia has been almost non- 
existent for several years. It is easy to un- 
derstand why the domino theorists have 
argued that what happened in Indonesia 
could not have taken place if we were not 
in Vietnam. But the facts simply do not bear 
out that contention. 

In the Philippines, as in Indonesia, Com- 
munism has long been based not on any 
ethnic minority but on land-hungry, debt- 
ridden peasants exploited by usurious money- 
lenders and landlords. Seventy per cent of 
farm operators in the six Communist- 
dominated, central Luzon provinces are land- 
less tenants, almost twice the national 
average. Most of these tenant-operated farms 
are smaller than five acres. This vast rice 
zone has been a center of Communist 
strength since the thirities, and the Huks 
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administered large areas of it during the 
Japanese occupation. 

In sum, the potential for Communist sub- 
version in Southeast Asia arises largely from 
two distinct social tensions: the grievances 
of minority communities alienated from, and 
often maltreated by, the prevailing majority 
people, and the classic grievances of tenants 
and laborers in certain parts of the country- 
side. The potential for a Communist ex- 
plosion in Asia is greatest when rural protests 
is deep and widespread and is fused with 
nationalist fervor—as happened in China and 
Vietnam—or with the grievances of a par- 
ticular community, as happened in Malaya 
and the Telengana part of India in 1948. This 
fusion is especially powerful when it is ac- 
companied or followed by the loss of legi- 
timacy of an ineffective ruling class—as in 
Diem’s South Vietnam. 

At the moment, there are no areas in Asia 
where local Communists are in a position 
to fuse such elemetal grievances. Without 
doing so, they can retain the potential for 
subversion and mischief-making, but they 
cannot start a revolution. For all the Maoist 
insistence on the need for a second front 
linked to Vietnam, none has been started. 
This has not been for lack of effort on the 
part of the Maoists and their allies, but for 
lack of proper conditions. As some Com- 
munists have long since learned, revolutions 
cannot be exported. 

This is not to argue that revolutions—in 
some cases, led by the Communists—may 
not take place in Asia over the coming 
decade. There are obvious danger spots in 
the Philippines, India and other countries, 
but such revolutions, when and if they come, 
will not arise Phoenixlike from the ashes 
of the Vietnam war. 

Indeed, it is quite possible that Asian revo- 
lutionaries will reject the Vietnamese model 
as inappropriate for them, just as many 
Latin-American Communists have rejected 
the Cuban model on the grounds that the 
factors which contributed to Castro’s vic- 
tory—particularly the complete demoraliza- 
tion of Batista’s army, including the officer 
corps—are not present elsewhere. 

The domino theory—like any ideological 
formulation—is as seductive in its simplic- 
ity and comprehensiveness as the Maoist 
view of the world. Indeed it is ironic 
that its principal defenders are in Peking 
and Washington. But the fact is that, al- 
though the domino theory may have had 
some relevance to a world in which Com- 
munism was monolithic, it is no longer even 
remotely a satisfactory guide to American 
policy. 

If the domino theory does not hold true, 
then we can confront the possibility that 
South Vietnam may eventually fall to the 
Communists without directly threatening 
the security of the rest of Asia. This aware- 
ness can clarify our negotiating position. It 
increases our leverage with Saigon. It also 
increases our flexibility; that is, in the event 
that negotiations break down, we are not 
automatically forced into a return to escala- 
tion. It enables us to consider without ex- 
cessive fear the possibility of a coalition gov- 
ernment in the South. This awareness 
should also provide guidelines for a long- 
term approach to Asia that de-emphasizes 
unilateral American military action and 
looks toward reconciliation with China—a 
goal which could be facilitated by a settle- 
ment in Vietnam. 

Naturally, in any negotiations we must 
strive for the best terms possible. I am not 
arguing that South Vietnam is necessarily 
or inevitably lost to Communism. Rejection 
of the domino theory and its implications 
merely points to minimum negotiating terms. 
These cannot, of course, be signaled in ad- 
vance. But there is a danger that we will not 
have clarified in our own minds prior to the 
negotiations exactly what outcome in South 
Vietnam we are prepared to live with. There 
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is also the danger that, having run large 
military risks in seeking a settlement, we 
may not be prepared to take necessary po- 
litical risks in the same cause. 

My own view is that negotiations could 
begin with a step that does not require the 
approval of either Saigon or the N.L.F.— 
namely a reciprocal, phased disengagement 
of North Vietnamese and American troops 
from South Vietnam. Such a reciprocal dis- 
engagement would be in accord with the 
Honolulu declaration, which specified that 
the United States would begin to withdraw 
from South Vietnam as North Vietnam with- 
drew and the level of violence in the South 
subsided. 

Such a process of disengagement could go 
on for a year or two. In the interim, there 
would be a cooling-off period in the South 
during which the Saigon Government would 
be forced to face up to its predicament. In 
this period we should not make the mistake 
we made during the Marshall mission to 
China in 1946 when we supported Chiang 
Kai-shek to the exclusion of other groups 
in the Kuomintang and the army who were 
prepared to seek a reconciliation with, not to 
be absorbed by, the Communists. The phase- 
out on our side should be sufficiently gradual 
so as to deter the N.L.F. from launching any 
military offensives against the cities or any 
coups during the cooling-off period. 

In this interim period, and perhaps after 
the first steps in disengagement had been 
taken, if there is sufficient mutual confidence, 
we might begin talking both about elec- 
tions in which the NLF. would participate 
and about gradual steps toward reunification 
of North and South, in accordance with the 
Geneva Agreement of 1954. Both of these 
processes could be supervised by a strength- 
ened International Control Commission in 
conjunction with the United Nations. 

Such a plan would require willingness on 
our part—as on theirs—to take the risk 
that there are forces in South Vietnam now 
which could compete politically with the 
N.L.F. if given a few years of relative calm. 
If the non-Communist political forces prove 
as weak as many assume them to be, know- 
ing that this is their last chance, then the 
war has already been lost. If, on the other 
hand, these political forces retain some 
vitality, they must be centered in a broad- 
based Government that can lay claim to 
wider support. The choice is not between a 
military and a civilian government. It is be- 
tween military and civilian leaders unwilling 
or unable to face up to the necessity of com- 
peting politically with the N.L.F. and those 
who are. 

At the worst, South Vietnam could fall 
under Communist rule after a few years. 
More hopefully, it could become another 
Cambodia, with a government friendly to, 
but not dominated by, the Communists. As 
this article has suggested, neither prospect 
need be a catastrophe. The real dangers we 
face—particularly at home, but also abroad— 
are great enough; we do not need to mag- 
nify them by conjuring up an illusory chain 
of dominoes. 


ADMIRAL RICKOVER WARNS ON 
MILITARY-INDUSTRIAL GRIP— 
HIGH PRICES PAID FOR M-16 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an article by Frank C. 
Porter, published in the Washington Post 
of May 2, 1968, about the testimony of 
Admiral Rickover. Admiral Rickover, as 
we all know, is one of the most dis- 
tinguished military men in our Govern- 
ment, and his thoughts are always worth 
our attention. He is wise and thoughtful 
in his presentation of one of the most 
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troublesome problems that confront our 
country. 

Together with that article, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an article by Donald M. 
Rothberg about the M-16 rifle. 

These two articles illustrate well one 
of the principal reasons for the serious 
financial condition of our country today. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 


[From the Washington Post, May 2, 1968] 


RICKOVER WARNS ON MIUILITARY-INDUSTRIAL 
Grip 


(By Frank C. Porter) 


Vice Adm. Hyman G. Rickover has warned 
Congress against the emergence of a “fourth 
branch of Government’—a partnership of 
Federal bureaucrats and giant corporations 
“with men exerting power without political 
responsibility.” 

Rickover’s warning came during biting tes- 
timony before a closed session of the House 
Banking and Currency Committee April 11. 
The testimony has just been made public. 

He mocked former Defense Secretary 
Robert S. McNamara’s much-publicized cost- 
reduction program, said he found the Com- 
merce Department “about as useful as a 
lighthouse without a light” in his dealings 
with it, and charged that Government figures 
mask the huge, padded profits of defense 
contractors. 

Time and time again the father of the 
nuclear submarine charged that the Defense 
Department’s industry-oriented philosophy, 
its lack of “in-house capability,” and the ab- 
sence of standardized accounting procedures 
are permitting Uncle Sam to subsidize the 
civilian business of defense contractors and 
costing American taxpayers untold billions of 
dollars. 

His concern for the power wielded by the 
partnership of the defense establishment and 
big corporations is not new. Former President 
Eisenhower warned the Nation about the 
“military-industrial complex” on his retire- 
ment from office and numerous others have 
expressed alarm since. 

But such a warning from an active leader 
in the defense establishment itself is unique. 

The Committee is considering a two-year 
extension of the Defense Production Act of 
1950. Rickover, director of nuclear propul- 
sion for the Navy, took notice of his differ- 
ences with his superiors in the Navy and 
Defense Department but asserted that “I 
claim no superior wisdom.” 

Rickover disputed Department of Defense 
figures showing that profit margins for sup- 
pliers had gone down from 6 per cent in 1956 
to 3 per cent in 1962. 

He supplied General Accounting Office 
tables indicating that profits as a percentage 
of cost on DOD contracts averaged 7.7 per 
cent in 1959-63 and rose 26 per cent to 9.7 
per cent in 1966. 

Department laxity, he said, permits con- 
tractors to charge off overhead costs appli- 
cable to their civilian production to defense 
work. Sometimes even profits are entered as 
costs, he added. 

“By averaging high- and low-profit defense 
work, a company can overcharge the Gov- 
ernment on orders where competition is 
limited, so that he is able to reduce his prices 
on more competitive product lines,” the Ad- 
miral explained. In this way he has a better 
chance to receive orders that provide engi- 
neering or production experience that might 
have commercial application.” 

If indeed the Defense Department is sav- 
ing $4 billion a year through its cost-reduc- 
tion program, as it claims, Rickover contin- 
ued, it surely can’t be attributed to lower 
profits. 

“From the fanfare used by the Department 
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of Defense to acclaim its cost-reduction pro- 
gram over the past several years,” he cracked, 
“it would appear that their ‘savings’ have 
been limited only by their verbal facility.” 

There are enough laws on the books to in- 
sure a proper performance by DOD sup- 
pliers, he said, but industry will not police 
itself. 

“You do not put a skulk of foxes to guard 
the chickens in the barnyard. The many 
examples of overcharging, violations of the 
Anti-trust Act, collusion—all show that in- 
dustry will not police itself.” 

As for monopolistic practices, Rickover 
said, “the antitrust law appears to have be- 
come a ‘motherhood’ slogan. It is like the 
pious Christian who doffs his hat respect- 
fully every time he passes a church, but en- 
ters only once a year.” 

His own criticism of DOD procurement is 
met with a “Mother knows best” attitude 
from the Department, Rickover told the 
Committee. 

“These people have ceased to be capable 
of self-criticism. In this area, their great 
power, as contrasted with their small actions, 
is as if Prometheus had become manager 
of a match factory.” 


[From the Washington Post, May 2, 1968] 


ARMY SPENDING UP To $316 EacH—HIGH PRICES 
PAID For M-16s 


(By Donald M. Rothberg) 


The Army, suddenly under high-level 
pressure to increase sharply the flow of M-6 
rifles to South Vietnamese troops, is paying 
premium prices for the lightweight, rapid- 
firing weapon. 

Until April 12, Colt Industries Inc., was 
the only manufacturer of M-16s. Colt's price 
has averaged $104 a rifle on recent con- 
tracts. 

It is costing the Army far more than that— 
up to $316 per rifle—to bring two more firms 
into production of M-16s. 

“We are paying a premium to get the 
quantity and quality we want,” an Army 
source said. 

The pressure to speed procurement of 
M-16s resulted from the decision, announced 
March 31 by President Johnson to turn over 
more of the fighting to the South Viet- 
namese. 

The two new M-16 sources are Harring- 
ton & Richardson of Worcester, Mass., and 
General Motors’ Hydramatic Division at 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 

Each firm received a two-year contract 
calling for production of 60,000 rifles the 
first year and 180,000 the second. 

Harrington & Richardson will receive $15 
million the first year for a unit cost to the 
Government of $250 a rifle. The second year 
ma firm will receive $27 million or $150 a 

e. 

Government costs under the contract 
awarded to General Motors are higher: $316 
a rifle the first year, $200 the second. 

The difference between the two contracts 
brought swift challenge from Sen, George S. 
McGovern (D-S.D.) who told the Senate 
the awards serve “as a painful question of 
the Pentagon’s ability to handle the tax- 
payer’s money wisely.” 

The Army responded by pointing to dif- 
ferences in wage scales between Detroit and 
Worcester, Labor Department figures show 
the average manufacturing employe in De- 
troit in February, 1968, received $167.74 a 
week. The figure for Worcester was $118.89. 

GM and Harrington & Richardson were 
among the four firms with which the Army 
negotiated after it bought the manufacturing 
rights for $4.5 million from Colt. The prices 
include the expenses of tooling up to pro- 
duce a new product. 

Army spokesmen stressed that both new 
contracts are ceiling prices subject to nego- 
tiation downward if the firms’ costs prove 
to be less than anticipated. 
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LE MONDE ON THE WAR IN 
VIETNAM 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, there 
came to my notice recently an article in 
the Paris Journal, Le Monde, on the war 
in Vietnam. In order that various sources 
of news may be available to my col- 
leagues in the Senate, I ask unanimous 
consent to have this article printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From Le Monde (The World), Feb. 29, 1968] 


LETTER From SAIGON: Wan Has CHANGED ITS 
Face 


French translation] 


Since an entry visa had been refused to our 
special envoy in Southeast Asia, Jacques 
Decornoy, “Le Monde” for the time being does 
not have a representative in Saigon; there- 
fore, one will read with greater interest the 
letter which we have received from one of 
our readers residing in that city. 

“SAIGON, February.—One certainly does not 
know here in Saigon how the international 
press reports on the present events. But cen- 
sorship and the recent expulsion of a French 
correspondent make one feel uncertain about 
the objectivity of information which, in ad- 
dition, is doubtless fragmentary. Some facts, 
however, can meanwhile be better brought 
into prominence: they concern the attitude 
of the Americans, the methods, the repression 
and the feelings of the people. 

“The Americans were caught by surprise. 
They, of course, expected something to hap- 
pen here and there, as for instance, local 
incidents; but never did they expect an offen- 
sive of such a scale. And so much more, as 
they were not the principal objective of the 
fightings. 

“A GENERAL WITHDRAWAL TO THE MILITARY 

BASES 


In every Vietnamese city rumors periodi- 
cally go around telling the people that the 
Vietcong are about to take the city. What- 
ever the purpose of these rumors may be— 
to spread fear or poison the atmosphere— 
they almost always prove to be false. If a 
city is taken, its occupation does not last 
long. This time, however, the happenings 
mixed with the noise of the traditional Tet 
firecrackers were of an altogether unex- 
pected force. How did the Americans react? 
They reacted by a general withdrawal to their 
military bases. The American installations 
are very numerous and often gigantic. Their 
protection requires vast employment; they 
offer relative security which is only disturbed 
by regular rocket shellings whose destructive 
power is rather limited in proportion to the 
large spaces that serve as their targets. Gen- 
erally, the liberation army is only harassing 
the Americans as, without doubt, it is not 
in a position to concentrate huge forces 
which are necessary for a general attack. 
Khe Sanh can serve here as an example, 

“In the cities, the Americans have thus 
withdrawn to their fortified positions. They 
left to the others the task of ‘mopping up’ 
the cities. Da-Nang’s protection has thus 
been entrusted to the Vietnamese army 
which does not seem to be happy about it. 
The city of Nha-Trang and others have al- 
ready been ‘mopped up’ by the Koreans. In 
Cholon and Gia-Dinh, the Vietnamese do 
the ground fighting. The Americans, with the 
exception of some armored columns, engage 
their planes and armored helicopters. They 
only fought in the streets when they were 
forced to, as for example, in Hué where they 
were nearly overwhelmed. 


“THE FLOOD OF IRON AND FIRE 


“The French know all to well about colonial 
repression but here the particular stamp of 
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the American war in Vietnam makes itself 
felt. If a district or a city block is found 
sheltering a few combatants of the FNL, a 
flood of iron and fire will come down and 
last for hours. Cannons, mortars, heavy ma- 
chine guns (firing six thousand rounds per 
minute) and bombs dropped from planes will 
soon completely level the area. The encircle- 
ment is always brief. In most cases, no warn- 
ing is given to the population. It is fair to say 
that evacuation orders are not always heard. 
Thus, Nam-O, a small village of refugees, 
located a few kilometers from Da-Nang, was 
encircled two days after Tet and its popula- 
tion summoned to evacuate it after a meeting 
of the Front had been held there. Nobody 
left, perhaps for fear of arbitrary imprison- 
ments and lootings by the soldiers. During 
the night, U.S. planes bombed it with rockets 
and napalm. On the following morning, three 
hundred dead could be placed along the road. 
A demonstration was about to start in front 
of Da-Nang’s city hall but the police arrived 
and fired their weapons. Whoever spoke of 
this village? And who will speak of the 
others? 

“Nam-O is just one of the hundreds of 
other localities, villages and city districts. 
These three hundred dead civilians, including 
women and children, were entered into the 
official statistics of Vietcong killed. Thus, one 
arrives at the official number of 30,000 to 
35,000 Vietcong killed in ten days. We can 
safely say that in this number the proportion 
of FNL combatants varies between 10% and 
15% because, generally, they do not wait for 
the end of the bombardments to disengage or 
withdraw to their fortified and camouflaged 
positions. The victory bulletins do not con- 
ceal too well the frightful massacre of a 
population that sometimes could be charged 
with complicity but who in almost all cases 
is without arms. And this is so much more 
serious as repression is ineffective. In Sai- 
gon, at least, the forces of the Front stay; the 
arms are hidden; the combatants submerge 
in the population. At present, they replenish 
their ammunition supplies. 


“THE FEAR 


“Where in this situation are the feelings 
of the people? They are dominated without 
doubt by fear—the fear of U.S, bombard- 
ments. For the first time in their lives, many 
city dwellers have seen these famous Viet- 
cong (because they have been living confined 
to the cities). They found them to be young, 
polite and honest—something that has be- 
come rather rare in this country—and also 
well armed. The fact that the Vietnamese are 
in a position to win such a wide selection of 
war materiel is something that impresses 
the general public a lot. Thus, there exists a 
very clear contrast between the comport- 
ment of the Vietcong and the government 
forces who bomb haphazardly and the shock 
troops who can loot so easily. The majority 
of the troops are made up of humble and a 
little thievish soldiers who try not to get 
involved in bloody affairs unless they are 
forced to by their officers. Nothing official is 
known here about mutinies and desertions 
but Radio Hanoi gives the places, the data 
and the units. Those willing to verify the 
information would soon get into the worst of 
troubles. 

“Without doubt, many people have not 
got a clear grasp of the purpose of the 
Tet offensive. With the exception of Hue, the 
Front has not clearly taken control of the 
administration. Here, people do not know 
anything at all about negotiations. But 
everybody vaguely understands that the war 
has changed its face. Large urban areas in 
turn have got involved in the war. Not so 
much on account of the presence of the 
Front but more on account of the blind 
furor of the repressions. Many people have 
lost something by destruction or fire. The 
escalation may also be another reason. A 
new anti-Americanism is developing; it does 
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not resemble the old one which, ironical and 
disdainful, was that of the small and big 
war profiteers; this one is more an anti- 
Americanism of the country population 
which touches the national fibre. 

E. B” 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
11 A.M. TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that when 
the Senate completes its business today, 
it stand in adjournment until 11 o'clock 
tomorrow morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF SEN- 
ATOR RANDOLPH, TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that upon 
completion of the prayer and the dispo- 
sition of the Journal on tomorrow, the 
senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
RANDOLPH] be recognized for not to ex- 
ceed 30 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


TAX EXEMPTION OF CERTAIN 
REVENUE BONDS 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, the con- 
ference committee considering the excise 
tax extension bill will meet again to- 
morrow, and one of the matters it is con- 
sidering is vital to the industrial develop- 
ment of our Nation and the provision of 
additional jobs for the future. 

I wish to take this opportunity to call 
to the attention of the Members of Con- 
gress and particularly the conferees the 
seriousness of problems that have come 
3 in this regard since the Senate 

You will recall that the Senate at first 
adopted a Finance Committee amend- 
ment which I had offered in committee 
and later adopted an amendment by Sen- 
ator RIBICOFF, of Connecticut, which was 
much more far reaching. 

My amendment was prompted by the 
Treasury Department’s announcement 
that by regulation or administrative fiat 
Treasury had decided to eliminate the 
tax exemption on revenue bonds issued 
by State and local units of government to 
finance the construction of job-creating 
industrial development facilities for pri- 
vate industry. My amendment simply 
would have prevented Treasury from do- 
ing this until Congress could consider all 
of the facts and take whatever action 
was warranted by legislation. I told the 
Senate that I felt Congress alone had the 
power to take action in this field, because 
by enacting the 1954 Internal Revenue 
Code the Congress had adopted, by law, 
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the tax exemption which had applied to 
bonds of this type since their issuance 
for industrial development purposes be- 
gan in the 1930’s. 

The Ribicoff amendment attempted to 
legislate in the field by identifying the 
types of bonds on which the exemption 
would be eliminated and by setting a Jan- 
uary 1, 1969, effective date for wiping out 
the exemption. 

Mr. President, I do not think that the 
interests supporting the elimination of 
the tax exemption either by administra- 
tive decree of the Treasury Department 
or by enactment of the Ribicoff amend- 
ment know the full effect of either pro- 
posed action. To adopt either of those 
proposed actions could thwart the fi- 
nancing of future public needs, such as 
air and water pollution abatement, as 
well as job-creating needs of States and 
municipalities to solve their economic 
problems. 

Let me mention just a few items. 

Industrial revenue bonds are not rated. 
They provide private financing that was 
not previously available, This is evident 
from a perusual of the way the issuance 
of these bonds has worked in my own 
State of Nebraska. Many of the bonds 
are sold to buyers right at home, in the 
community where the industrial plants 
they are financing are built. 

The market for these bonds is not the 
normal bond investors’ market. Local 
pride and support are factors. For a med- 
ical center and hospital being construct- 
ed in Alabama, for example, 44 local doc- 
tors have pledged their personal assets 
to support the bonds issued for the proj- 
ect. It would be difficult to sell these 
bonds on the open market if the interest 
rate were lowered by three-fourths of a 
percent to 1 percent by reason of the re- 
moval of the tax exemption. The risk 
simply would be too high in some cases 
except for persons who know the commu- 
nity, or who are directly involved in see- 
ing the industrial development project 
succeed economically. 

Opponents of the tax exemption for 
industrial development bonds claim 
these bonds are increasing the interest 
rates for governmental general obliga- 
tion bonds. I do not quite see the basis 
for this claim. As of December 31, 1967, 
Moody’s triple-A municipal bonds were 
selling at only 4.15 percent interest and 
Moody’s triple-A corporates were at 6.25 
percent. Moody’s long-term treasury 
bonds were selling at 5.36 percent in- 
terest. 

All that my amendment proposes to 
do is allow the Congress to hold hearings 
and proceed through the normal legisla- 
tive processes in considering the case for 
and against tax exemption of revenue 
bonds. When I offered it, I was somewhat 
suprised at the buzz saw of opposition 
which came immediately from some of 
the larger industrial States. I could well 
understand that they might be concerned 
about the “have not” States pirating 
some of their industries to new locations 
in other parts of the country. But I could 
not understand, and I still cannot under- 
stand, why these same opponents of my 
amendment came forth and supported 
Senator RIBICOFF’s amendment. 

It appears to me that the Ribicoff 
amendment, like the Treasury Depart- 
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ment’s regulation, would eliminate the 
tax exemption for bonds of the general 
obligation type as well as the revenue 
type that are issued for certain types of 
school buildings, college dormitories, 
public hospitals, stadiums, airports, 
transportation facilities, parking facili- 
ties, and pollution control facilities. The 
definition given for industrial develop- 
ment bonds in both the Ribicoff amend- 
ment and the Treasury Department reg- 
ulation states that the exemption would 
be denied for bonds issued to provide any 
facilities which are subject to allowance 
for depreciation. In addition, the facili- 
ties must be operated by the govern- 
mental authority issuing the bonds in 
order to qualify for tax exemption. This 
definition would include general obliga- 
tions as well as revenue bonds. 

I am advised that the State of Illinois 
is considering legislation which would set 
up a revenue bond financing plan de- 
veloped by Goodbody & Co., for air, water, 
and solid waste pollution control systems. 
This is called a “total environmental 
control approach.” It would make facili- 
ties available for existing industrial 
plants that need additional equipment 
to control pollution, for example. Local 
governmental units would buy this equip- 
ment and lease it to manufacturing firms. 

This is a local and State self-help 
method of combating pollution. Cities 
in some instances want to build plants 
for converting solid waste into byprod- 
ucts, but they want to lease these facili- 
ties to private companies which have the 
management and technical experience to 
operate them. 

Under a revenue bond financing plan 
developed by Eastman Dillon-Union Se- 
curities and the city of Omaha, Nebr., 
one of the worst solid waste disposal 
problems in the United States will be 
solved. A collecting sewer will gather 
waste from 20 packinghouses and chan- 
nel it through a treatment plant where 
fats and paunch manure are recovered, 
and processed into products which can 
be sold. The $6 million dollar bond issue 
will be paid off in 30 years. 

These methods of coming to grips 
with our pollution abatement problems 
would be penalized by elimination of the 
tax exemption on revenue bonds issued to 
procure or construct the facilities, and 
provide them to private industry on a 
long-term lease basis. 

If State and local government units are 
to be dissuaded from moving to meet 
State and local problems with State and 
local solutions, what about the Federal 
Government? Can it do a better job, or 
an equal job, of helping to solve these 
State and local problems? Through a tax 
exemption? Or through loans and grants 
of Federal tax funds? 

To answer these questions, I would call 
to your attention one of the programs of 
the Commerce Department’s Economic 
Development Administration. The EDA, 
as it is known, has made limited pur- 
chases of selected industrial bond issues, 
purchasing the tax exempt bonds at par 
value in each instance. In Fayette Coun- 
ty, Tenn., for example, bids were re- 
quested for a $3,900,000 industrial rev- 
enue bond issue for the construction of 
facilities for Tennessee Foods, Inc. The 
EDA guaranteed to purchase at par plus 
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accrued interest at 45g percent any ma- 
turities of these bonds for which no other 
bid complying with the terms of the of- 
ficial notice of sale was received at any 
equally favorable net interest. 

In other words, EDA said: “We will 
buy the bonds if you can’t sell them at an 
interest rate of 45, percent or less.” Tax 
exempt? To the EDA, the answer is yes, 
either now or under the Ribicoff amend- 
ment or the Treasury regulation in the 
future. The Federal Government does not 
pay tax on its own bonds. 

For those who may be interested in 
this method of tax-exempt financing of 
industrial development projects, the EDA 
has made similar purchases or offers to 
purchase bonds in the amount of $343,000 
for the town of Oakman, Ala., to build 
facilities for manufacturing truck mix- 
ers, at 4.25 percent interest; $6,875,000 
for the industrial development board of 
Cordova, Ala., to build a lumber plant, 
4.61 percent interest; $2 million for Hot 
Spring County to build an aluminum foil 
rolling mill at Malvern, Ark., at 4.25 in- 
terest; and $9,500,000 for Morehead 
City, N.C., to build a facility for the North 
Carolina State Port Authority at 3.75 per- 
cent interest. 

I am told these are only a small sample 
of EDA’s participation in the 1967 in- 
dustrial development bond market. The 
total expenditures of EDA for this type 
of activity tell still another story of sig- 
nificance to the Congress. With an ex- 
penditure of $383 million in tax funds the 
EDA created or helped create a total of 
22,000 jobs. The State of Tennessee alone 
created 61,000 jobs, nearly three times as 
many as the EDA, with $201 million in 
capital obtained through industrial rev- 
enue bond financing. 

Iam not criticizing the EDA effort, Mr. 
President, but I am saying that if it is 
good for EDA and the Commerce Depart- 
ment to help certain States, cities, and 
counties build industrial facilities, cer- 
tainly it should be good for States, cities, 
and counties to have some method or 
degree of tax exemption for industrial 
revenue financing of similar facilities to 
serve their economic needs. 

A number of other Federal agencies 
also make funds available to create jobs 
and employment in areas where they are 
needed to put idle people to work or 
raise income levels. The Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity, the Labor Depart- 
ment, the Agriculture Department, the 
Small Business Administration, the De- 
fense Department, and the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration 
are among agencies that have worked 
singly or cooperatively toward this end. 
Are we going to force States and county 
and local governments to turn more and 
more to the Federal Government for in- 
dustrial development help? 

What about the claim that a tax ex- 
emption on industrial revenue bonds dis- 
criminates unfairly against other types 
of bonds? I would like to call your atten- 
tion for just a moment to corporate 
bonds. Are you aware that $13.2 billion 
in corporate bonds issued last year—dur- 
ing calendar 1967—were purchased by 
nonprofit firms or organizations which 
pay no Federal taxes on the interest from 
those bonds? And, further, that the 
amount of these bonds which went into 
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nontaxable channels represented 17.6 
percent of the $17 billion in corporate 
bonds issued during 1967? I submit that 
the $142 billion in tax-exempt industrial 
development bonds issued during 1967 
looks rather small by comparison. But 
the Treasury Department is moving 
against the States and cities, not 
against tax-exempt foundations, unions, 
union trust funds, and the like. 

What about the other types of indus- 
trial aid financing provided by the sev- 
eral States and their local governmental 
units? New York has a State authority, 
established by the legislature, known as 
the New York Job Development Author- 
ity, which has the power to issue various 
types of bonds and notes and to make 
loans to local development corporations. 
Would the revenue bonds issued by this 
State agency be exempt from Federal 
tax? Under both the Ribicoff amend- 
ment and the Treasury Department reg- 
ulation, the bonds would appear to be 
taxable if used in any way to construct 
or provide facilities for private business 
to operate. What about the negotiable 
debenture certificates issued by the 
Alaska State Loan Authority? And the 
bonds issued by the Business Develop- 
ment Corporation of Michigan, the in- 
dustrial development districts of Minne- 
sota, the industrial development financ- 
ing authority of North Carolina, and the 
Connecticut Industrial Building Com- 
mission? 

States and their local governmental 
subdivisions should be encouraged, not 
discouraged, to attack problems of eco- 
nomic stagnation and underemployment. 
The few abuses of the use of industrial 
development bonds should be corrected. 
These involve chiefly piracy, which I 
mentioned before, and excessive amounts 
or sizes of bond issues by large corpora- 
tions that can afford to put in plants on 
their own financing through private 
sources. These abuses do not warrant 
across-the-board elimination of the tax 
exemption on industrial revenue bond 
financing. We know for a fact that the 
Federal Government, no matter how 
hard it tries, simply does not have enough 
money to finance all the public improve- 
ments and economy stimulating indus- 
trial development for all levels of govern- 
ment. The Federa] Government has not 
even been able to uphold its promises to 
provide jobs for the disadvantaged or the 
poor. 

Let us not kill the goose that lays the 
golden egg—the local self-help initiative 
by communities to build themselves and 
strengthen themselves economically. This 
self-help approach is much sounder than 
pumping billions of Federal tax dollars 
into rural and urban antipoverty pro- 
grams. It involves the local people and 
their money in State and local industrial 
development. It requires a minimum of 
Federal assistance. 

Let us not move so quickly that we 
wipe out by administrative fiat or by law 
the principal method of self-help for the 
have-not States. For the States with four 
or five different financing devices, in- 
cluding the authority to spend tax funds 
for building new industrial plants, the 
loss of industrial revenue bond financing 
would not be as large as for States that 
rely heavily on revenue bonds. Let us not 
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set back the have-not States and force 
them to run faster and faster to catch 
up. Let us not discriminate against cer- 
tain States which already suffer from de- 
clining or lagging population growth 
while the big industrial areas suffer from 
overexpansion and all the related street, 
sewer, water, pollution, health, and other 
problems. 

And above all, the States should have 
their say before the law is written. Pull 
hearings should be held. It is only fair. 
It makes sense. An important principle 
is involved—the power to tax is the power 
to destroy and it is vested solely in the 
elected representatives of the people 
through the legislative branch. This 
principle embodied in the Curtis amend- 
ment which is now pending in conference 
must be upheld for the protection of all 
the States and all the people. 


REPRESENTATIVE ZABLOCKI’S EX- 
CELLENT ANALYSIS OF U.S. POLI- 
CIES AND EASTERN EUROPE 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, a 
most perceptive analysis of the United 
States and its relationship with Eastern 
Europe was graphically presented by my 
distinguished colleague from Wisconsin, 
CLEMENT J. ZaBLOCKI, of Milwaukee, at 
the George Washington University 
American Assembly Conference in the 
United States and Eastern Europe held 
May 2 at Arlie House, Warrenton, Va. 

Speaking to scholars and specialists 
on the subject “U.S. Relations With 
Eastern Europe: An Overview,” the dis- 
tinguished Wisconsin Representative, 
whose own interest in Eastern Europe is 
well established, traced the inconsistent 
path this country has traveled in its 
policy toward Eastern Europe. He em- 
phasized that it failed to demonstrate a 
forward-looking perspective which has 
worked to the ultimate disadvantage of 
the United States. 

A prime example Representative Za- 
BLOCKI cited was the inability of Amer- 
ica to respond to recent developments 
in Czechoslovakia. Failure to vote for the 
passage of the East-West trade bill 2 
years ago could have served to alleviate 
such lack of response, Mr. ZABLOCKI 
reported. 

His frank summation of the situation 
deserves the attention of the Senate. I 
ask unanimous consent that the full text 
of his remarks be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S. RELATIONS WITH EASTERN EUROPE: AN 
OVERVIEW 

(Remarks of Hon. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI, at 

the George Washington University—Amer- 

ican Assembly conference on the United 

States and Eastern Europe—Warrenton, 

Va., May 2, 1968) 

I approach the subject assigned to me this 
evening—“United States Relations with 
Eastern Europe: An Overview’—with mixed 
—_ of impatience and some frustra- 

on, 

I say this because too often during the past 
twenty-five years, United States relations 
with that area have been the product of atti- 
tudes steeped in emotional rather than logical 
considerations. 

Our governmental policies directed at 
Eastern Europe have ebbed and flowed—but 
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seldom along perimeters based on a realistic 
appraisal of the basic factors which have 
operated on the world scene. 

As a result, the United States had dif- 
ficulties staying on course, and accomplished 
less than was possible in advancing our 
legitimate national objectives in an area 
which remains vital to the formula for a 
durable peace in Europe. 

To some, this characterization of our past 
national performance may appear too critical. 
I personally do not believe so, As a matter of 
fact, I would go so far as to say that the 
lack of a consistent, forward-looking policy 
toward Eastern Europe has worked to the 
disadvantage of the U.S. It has done so 
not only in our relations with the countries 
of that area, but also in other sectors of 
foreign policy. 

The lack of a forward-looking policy has 
strained our relations with our allies in the 
West; it has tended to exascerbate the di- 
visions and other problems of the European 
continent; and it has delayed the process of 
evoluntionary change which, at long last, is 
beginning to transform the Communist- 
organized societies of the world east of the 
Elbe. 

I should note at this point that both the 
Executive Branch and the Congress share 
responsibility for the uninspiring record and 
condition of U.S. foreign policy toward East- 
ern Europe. For seldom during the past 20 
years have these two branches of our Govern- 
ment been in agreement on any major under- 
taking which could influence our relations 
with Eastern Europe in a positive rather than 
a negative manner. 

In the final analysis, of course, the entire 
blame does not rest there. Both the Congress 
and the Administration—today as in the 
past—are the product of a political system 
which makes the American people the final 
arbiter of our national conduct. In the light 
of history, this is the best political system 
yet devised by man. 

At times, it operates like some marvelous 
computer: restraining human impatience 
with wisdom, tempering the rash impulses of 
the extremists with the weight of the ideo- 
logical moderates. It is, in short, a political 
system which allows us to constantly move 
forward and adapt our institutions to the 
changing human environment. 

At other times, however, the system 
falters—particularly when aroused public 
sentiment on a given subject tends to ob- 
scure reason and logic and to become the 
primary factor in the shaping of govern- 
mental policies. 

In some respects, this has been the expe- 
rience of United States policy toward Eastern 
Europe. 

Over the last twenty-five years, that policy 
has been more responsive to public senti- 
ment in the United States than to the re- 
quirements of our long-term national in- 
terest. 

There are, of course, many reasons why 
emotional considerations have played such 
a large part in this area of our foreign pol- 
icy—the sacrifices of the great war; the bit- 
ter disappointments of the post-war order; 
the raising of the Iron Curtain; the despotic 
excesses of the Stalinist period; the shock of 
Communist aggression in Korea; the tragic 
and futile bid for freedom in Hungary; and, 
currently, the war in Vietnam. 

Each of these events—and many concur- 
rent developments—have had a direct impact 
on public opinion in the United States. 

The public opinion, in turn, by interacting 
upon the Congress and the Executive Branch, 
has continued to restrict the framework 
with which United States policy toward 
Eastern Europe could operate, thus rendering 
it increasingly feeble and ineffective. 

It is relatively easy, of course, to be a 
Monday morning quarterback. Yet the im- 
pulse to look back and to be able to say “I 
would have done it this way,” is not neces- 
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sarily merely self-serving. It can help us to 
avoid the mistakes of the past. 

This will be the sole object of my remarks 
today. 

As most of us are aware, the problems of 
U.S. foreign policy toward Eastern Europe 
date back to the post-World War II period. 

Eastern Europe, at that time, was of mar- 
ginal concern to the United States. It is true, 
of course, that we had many ethnic, family 
and sentimental ties with that area. As the 
national interest was conceived in those days, 
however, Eastern Europe was not of direct 
and immediate concern. The United States 
had no major economic interests in the re- 
gion and its political and strategic impor- 
tance was largely unrecognized. Having 
helped deliver Eastern Europe from Nazi oc- 
cupation and believing that we had pro- 
vided for free elections through the Yalta 
Agreement, we virtually handed Eastern Eu- 
rope over to the “tender mercies” of the 
Soviet Union and turned to the job of 
demobilizing. 

It wasn't until later, when the coup in 
Czechoslovakia marked the fall of all of 
Eastern Europe under the control of Com- 
munist regimes responsive to Moscow’s di- 
rection, that we had some second thoughts 
about that part of the world. 

At that point, and in a fashion that was to 
become almost a habit in our dealings with 
Eastern Europe, we over-reacted. By progres- 
sive degrees the United States clamped down 
on trade and other relations with the East. 
We also prevailed on our allies to do likewise. 

The Battle Act was a milestone in U.S. 
policy to isolate the Soviet bloc from all 
significant economic intercourse with the 
west. In enacting this policy, the U.S. helped 
to make the Iron Curtain virtually impreg- 
nable. 

Simultaneously, the public reaction in the 
United States gave birth to the great Cam- 
paign of Liberation“ —a campaign primarily 
notable for the flood of impassioned oratory 
which it produced. 

In response to that public sentiment, the 
Congress went so far at one point as to pro- 
vide for the establishment and training of 
“liberation cadres.” The ostensible purpose 
of these cadres was to effectuate the downfall 
of the Communist regimes of Eastern Europe 
and to restore the pre-war order. 

In time, of course, the “Spirit of Geneva” 
of 1955, and the United States reaction to the 
Hungarian Revolution of 1956, took the 
steam from the “Campaign of Liberation.” 
What these developments signaled was one 
of many slow turning points in our relations 
with Eastern Europe. 

Nevertheless, the authority to create a mil- 
itary force composed of refugees and escapees 
from Eastern Europe—backed by a 100 mil- 
lion dollar authorization—remained in our 
statute books until the 1961 revision of our 
foreign assistance legislation. 

The next decade—the decade which began 
toward the end of the 1950’s—witnessed a 
continuing, and increasingly frustrating, 
tug of war between the Executive Branch and 
the Congress in the area of foreign policy 
directed at Eastern Europe. 

I am certain that the events of those re- 
cent years are still fairly vivid in our mem- 
ories—and for that reason I shall not dwell 
upon them. 

However, I would like to sketch briefly the 
outlines of the course which our country 
pursued during this period. I do so in the 
hope that continuing refiection on the past 
may help us to avoid the same pitfalls and 
rigidities of policy in the future. 

For all practical purposes, the year 1956 
evidenced the beginning of tacit, though 
perhaps limited, acceptance by the U.S. of 
the status quo in Eastern f 

I say “limited” because while it was now 
becoming clear that the U.S. was not about 
to use force to change the existing order in 
Eastern Europe, neither had we written off 
that area to permanent Soviet domination., 
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There were some people in the Executive 
Branch, and some in the Congress, who be- 
lieved that short of using force, the United 
States could act effectively to reduce Soviet 
hegemony over Eastern Europe and to rees- 
tablish a modicum of U.S. presence and influ- 
ence in that area. 

They felt that through a gradual and selec- 
tive expansion of peaceful contacts—travel, 
exchanges, and trade in non-strategic mater- 
ials—the United States could encourage those 
elements in Eastern Europe which worked 
for internal liberalization and for the rees- 
tablishment of contacts with the West. 

Evolution in that direction, they argued, 
could limit the usefulness of Eastern Europe 
as the forward staging area for possible Sovi- 
et military aggression against the West and, 
in time, contribute to the settlement of 
problems arising out of the division of Eu- 
rope. 

These views prevailed in 1957 when, after 
seven months of agonizing reappraisal, the 
United States Government moved to extend 
Poland a limited line of credit through the 
Export-Import Bank. We also acted to supply 
that country with badly needed agricuitural 
commodities. 

Many of us have wondered since what 
would have happened if the United States 
had responded more promptly to Poland's 
“Spring in October.” 

It is possible that through a more timely 
and effective intervention, Poland’s heavy 
economic dependence on the Soviet Union 
could have been reduced, some of Poland’s 
economic problems ameliorated, her Western 
orientation strengthened and many of the 
subsequent difficulties in our bilateral rela- 
tions avoided. 

In 1960, Poland became a beneficiary of 
the “most-favored-nation” tariff treatment. 
Although Poland was only a marginal trading 
partner of the United States she needed hard 
currency earnings to repay her steeply-rising 
dollar obligations to our country. However, 
the new policy of differentiating between 
Poland and the rest of the Warsaw Pact 
countries soon began to encounter stiffen- 
ing resistance. 

The Congress, responding to the pressure 
of public opinion, was digging in its heels. 

I should digress here for a moment to re- 
call that Yugoslavia, having turned away 
from Moscow in 1948, had been receiving 
both economic and military assistance from 
the United States throughout most of the 
post-war period. Yet, opposition to this as- 
sistance—particularly its military compo- 
nents—was growing in the United States. In 
1957, for example, when news of President 
Tito’s desire to visit the U.S. became known, 
public relations was so vehement that the 
visit was cancelled. Again in 1960, while at- 
tending the U.N. General Assembly meeting, 
Tito’s private meeting in New York with 
President Eisenhower was marred by public 
demonstrations outside their hotel. 

In 1962, legislation ordering the with- 
drawal of the “most favored nation“ tariff 
treatment from Yugoslavia and Poland, and 
Section 620(f) of the Foreign Assistance Act, 
denying assistance to Communist countries, 
were approved by substantial majorities in 
the Congress. 

A compromise in the wording of these 
statutory provisions, and subsequent action 
by the Congress in 1963 on the recommenda- 
tions of the House Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee, served to lessen the impact of these en- 
actments on both Poland and Yugoslavia, But 
the signal was clear: the Congress was not 
ready to follow the lead of the Executive 
Branch in “Building Bridges” by authorizing 
any bold, new initiatives toward Eastern 
Europe. 

This divergence between the two branches 
of our Government became even more pro- 
nounced during the past five years. While 
the Executive Branch set about the task of 
building bridges to the East, while different 
commissions and private groups endorsed 
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this course, while changes of significant pro- 
portions were taking place in several Eastern 
European countries, while trade and other 
relations between Eastern and Western Eu- 
rope rose sharply in volume—while all of 
these developments were taking place, the 
Congress continued to enact additional re- 
strictions on United States relations with 
that part of the world. 

Prohibitions on U.S. did were followed by 
restrictions on the PL 480 program and, even 
more recently, on the activities of the 
Export-Import Bank. 

In sum, the Executive Branch and the 
Congress have been moving in opposite di- 
rections—the one favoring a more positive 
policy toward those selected countries of 
Eastern Europe in which signs of internal 
liberalization and return to a Western orien- 
tation were beginning to appear; the other 
opposing any interchange with that entire 
area. 

Obviously, in recent years the war in Viet- 
nam has played an important part in these 
developments. 

Distressed over the toll in American lives 
that the war entailed—concerned over the 
increasingly heavy pressures on our national 
economy—the Congress determined it could 
not remain indifferent to the acts of other 
nations furnishing assistance to North 
Vietnam. 

Beginning in 1965, the inevitable became 
a reality: step by step, the Congress began 
to put pressure on our allies and simultane- 
ously tightened the restrictions on peaceful 
economic transactions with the countries of 
Eastern Europe. 

By the end of 1967, any aid to North 
Vietnam—even token assistance furnished at 
Moscow’s insistence—disqualified the sup- 
plier from any meaningful, peaceful trans- 
actions with the United States. 

Where does this leave us in our relations 
with Eastern Europe? 

In attempting to answer this question, I 
think that we ought to begin by looking at 
the conditions which prevail in that area and 
which are quite different from the circum- 
stances that applied when our policies of 
restrictiveness and non-intercourse were 
originally conceived. 

I think that it is obvious to most of us 
that the passage of time, and various other 
influences, have brought profound changes 
in the systems imposed on the peoples of 
Eastern Europe during the post-war decade. 

In Yugoslavia, the pace of evolutionary 
change, experienced under a single national 
Communist regime, is reflected in various 
ways: in a general internal liberalization; a 
virtual freedom of travel; the large measure 
of autonomy enjoyed by the constituent re- 
publics; the volun sharing of authority 
with local groups by the national Commu- 
nist Party; the extensive relations with the 
West; and the joint ventures with Western 
capital .nd Western firms. 

In Hungary, the period of intense repres- 
sion which followed in the wake of the Hun- 
garian Revolution has been succeeded by a 
movement toward a “national reconcilia- 
tion.” Coupled with that reconciliation has 
been widespread political amnesty, resumed 
contacts with emigre groups in the West, 
growing trade with Western Europe and 
other evidences of internal liberalization. 

In Rumania, the break with the past—and 
with Moscow—has been most apparent in 
the field of international relations. There is 
little doubt that since 1962, Rumania has 
been moving in the direction of an inde- 
pendent national foreign policy. Concur- 
rently, her leaders’ public insistence on the 
independence and equality of all national 
Communist Parties has also been a source 
of keen discomfort for the Soviet leadership. 
It appears, however, that internal develop- 
ments in that country have not kept pace 
with Rumania’s strides in asserting her na- 
tional identity in the realm of foreign affairs. 

In Poland, much to the disappointment of 
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many observers in the West, the promises of 
the “Spring in October” seem to have been 
all but forgotten. The bold plans of Poland's 
economic planners, the promising writings 
of her young sons and daughters, the new 
art of her painters and sculptors—none of 
these are allowed to flourish. The recent acts 
of repression directed against Polish writers, 
students, and, most recently, the small num- 
ber of Jews who still remain in Poland, fill 
all of us with dismay—and repugnance. 

In some parts of Eastern Europe—in Bul- 
garia, East Germany, and Albania and in the 
Soviet-controlled Baltic States of Latvia, 
Lithuania, and Estonia—there is little evi- 
dence of evolution toward moderation and 
liberalization. Judging from all informed 
and impartial reports, the life of their peo- 
ples is no less dismal and constrained than 
it was five or ten years ago. 

It is in Czechoslovakia, of course, where 
some of the potentially more far-reaching 
changes are taking place today. In recent 
months, the reins of authority have passed 
to a new generation of leaders—Communist, 
yes, but also Czechs and Slovaks, conscious 
of their national heritage. These new lead- 
ers are apparently also determined to part 
with the oppressive ways of the past. In 
addition, they appear more capable of real- 
izing, at least in part, the burning aspira- 
tions of the Czechoslovak people for free- 
dom and a better life. 

This, then, is Eastern Europe today: an 
area of 100 million people, endowed with 
substantial human and natural resources, 
changing, evolving, moving in varying de- 
grees in the direction of new social, eco- 
nomic, and political organization. Eastern 
Europe today is an area in ferment. It is an 
area whose people have been suppressed too 
long. But it is also an area whose people are 
reaching to the West, anxious to resume 
many old relationships and to fashion new 
productive ties. 

How is the United States going to respond 
to these developments in Eastern Europe? 

For my part, I find in the Executive 
Branch of our Government both the predis- 
position and the ability to respond to the 
challenge of evolution in Eastern Europe. 
The manner and impact of that response 
I believe can advance the legitimate long- 
range interests of the United States. It can 
do so by encouraging the pace of change in 
those countries through increased peaceful 
contacts, increased peaceful trade, and other 
methods. 

I find similar disposition in parts of our 
private community—among some of our busi- 
nessmen and labor leaders, newsmen and 
academic specialists, as well as among some 
civic and voluntary organizations. 

Unfortunately, however, that same dis- 
position does not seem to prevail among our 
national legislators. 

In the Congress, by and large, the rigor- 
ous and conflicting attitudes of the past 
remain. Generated by misunderstanding and 
misinformation and supported by the force 
of public opinion, these attitudes are re- 
flected in laws and policies that restrict our 
government’s ability to respond, in a posi- 
tive way, to positive developments in East- 
ern 5 
This presents a problem. For looking to 
the task immediately at hand—for exam- 
ple—how will the United States respond 
meaningfully to the changes taking place in 
Czechoslovakia? 

Is the United States going to move the 
way it did when Yugoslavia embarked upon 
a non-aligned course? 

Is our Government going to agonize for 
months and finally decide upon half-meas- 
ures the way it did when Poland came upon 
a turning point in 1956? 

Or will we simply continue moving in the 
direction of increasing isolation from an im- 
portant part of the European continent with 
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which our national fortunes—for better and 
for worse—have been intimately connected 
since the dawn of our independence? 

I firmly believe that the foreign policy of 
the United States must have as its goal the 
advancement of our legitimate national in- 
terests—security as well as economic. 

I further believe that we do our country 
no service by proscribing peaceful inter- 
course with one-half of Europe—an area 
which is both strategically and politically 
important to the future of peace in the 
world. 

Stemming from those two convictions is 
my urgent hope that our future policy to- 
ward Eastern Europe will be intelligent and 
realistic. In order to do so that policy will 
have to differentiate between the countries 
of that area and promote desirable changes 
within them. It must also expand our peace- 
ful contacts, and strive to bring them back 
to the family of free and independent na- 
tions. 

Above all, I feel that our policy toward 
Eastern Europe should stand on its own, 
responding to the requirements of our na- 
tional interests. 

There is a fire burning in Asia, but the 
smoke must not cloud our eyes to the 
changes which are occurring in both East- 
ern and Western Europe. Long after the 
conflict in Southeast Asia has ended, Europe 
will continue as a central concern of our 
foreign policy. 

I realize that it is difficult in a time 
of great upheavals, when the patience, the 
determination and the resources of our na- 
tion are being severely tested, to concentrate 
on the requirements of our national security 
and material progress ten and twenty years 
into the future. 

Yet this is precisely what we must strive 
to do if our nation is going to meet the chal- 
lenge of these troubled times, fulfill its 
commitment to the cause of freedom, and 
witness the dawn of a better era. 

The road to that goal may be long and 
tortuous. It will certainly demand the best 
that each and every one of us can produce. 
I am confident, however, that we are equal 
to the tasks which history is imposing upon 
us. 
I know that you—as specialists in this 
field and leaders of public opinion—ap- 
proach the assignment of this conference 
with one eye to the future. This, I am con- 
vinced, is the only rational and effective way 
of dealing with many of our present—and 
future—problems. 

I am confident that your deliberations will 
result in some guidelines toward that end. 


ADDRESS BY CHARLES F. LUCE, 
CHAIRMAN, CONSOLIDATED EDI- 
SON CO. OF NEW YORK, INC. 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, Charles 
F. Luce, chairman of the board of Con- 
solidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc., 
addressed the All Engineers Dinner of 
the American Power Conference in Chi- 
cago, April 24, 1968. 

On behalf of the Senator from New 
York [Mr. KENNEDY], I ask unanimous 
consent that Mr. Luce’s statement be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

UTILITY RESPONSIBILITY: A NEw CONCEPT 
(Remarks of Charles F. Luce, chairman of 

the board, Consolidated Edison Co. of New 

York, Inc., before the all engineers dinner, 

American Power Conference, Chicago, Ill., 

April 24, 1968) 

About a year ago when I was serving as 
Under Secretary of the Department of the 
Interior, I concluded a speech to the Federal 
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Bar Association by observing that: “The 
electric industry (in my judgment) will be 
measured as much by its effect upon the 
quality of our environment as by its ability 
to provide economical and reliable energy. I 
am optimistic enough to believe that, which- 
ever yardstick is applied, it will measure 
up.” 

My viewpoint then was that of an official 
in a federal department which has important 
legal responsibilities to protect the natural 
environment of America. Today, as chief ex- 
ecutive of an electric utility which serves a 
large city, I bring a somewhat different 
viewpoint to the problem of utility respon- 
sibility for protection of the environment. 
Happily I don’t have to eat last year’s dec- 
laration of optimism. Working within the 
electric industry as I have for the past nine 
months, I find its leaders are keenly aware 
of their responsibility to build and operate 
facilities that, insofar as practicable, will 
protect and even improve the natural en- 
vironment. I find, also, a growing awareness 
oi responsibility to protect and improve not 
just the natural environment but the social 
and economic environment of the communi- 
ties served by the utilities. This latter con- 
cern, in the end, may prove to be the more 
significant to our industry’s—and our na- 
tion’s—future. 

The classic statement of public utility re- 
sponsibility is that a public utility has the 
duty to provide adequate service to all ap- 
plicants at reasonable prices and without 
discrimination. For public utilities which 
supply electric energy this is an enormous 
responsibility. Not only must the utility sup- 
ply today’s needs of its customers for electric 
energy, it must forecast what those needs 
will be decades into the future, and make in- 
vestment commitments of large sums of cap- 
ital based upon the forecasts. If construc- 
tion costs or interest rates are high, the 
utility cannot wait for more favorable con- 
ditions before it makes these investment 
commitments. Nor, perforce, can any utility 
decide, as some industrial corporations have 
decided, to move its operation to another 
part of the country where investment oppor- 
tunity seems better. A public utility is joined 
in perpetual wedlock, for better and for 
worse, to the community it serves. 

As large as this traditional responsibility 
may be, today a new and even larger concept 
of utility responsibility is emerging. It is not 
a substitute for, but a logical extension of, 
the traditional responsibility. It says that, as 
public utilities, we must not only provide 
good service to all upon just terms, but we 
must do so with due regard for protecting— 
even improving—the environment. And it 
extends not only to concern for the natural 
environment—clean air, pure water, the nat- 
ural landscape, quietude—but also for the 
social and economic environment of the 
communities we serve. It has become very 
important to utilities whether Negroes and 
Puerto Ricans have decent jobs and housing 
and education and recreation. It has become 
important not just because it is morally 
right but because as public utilities we have 
an interest in the social and economic well- 
being of all the people we serve. They are our 
customers. If the social and economic vital- 
ity of our cities wanes, our investors, em- 
ployees, and consumers are directly and 
adversely affected. 

The new concept of public utility re- 
sponsibility is not easily applied. For ex- 
ample, should a utility spend $140 million 
to put 25 miles of transmission lines un- 
derground when they can be placed overhead 
for $12 million? If so, who should pay the 
added costs: the people who live in the areas 
where the lines are to be buried and thus 
benefit directly? All the customers, through 
rates? Taxpayers? Which taxpayers: local, 
state or federal? Suppose a utility operates 
in a market with an adequate supply of 
skilled labor. Should it nevertheless expend 
money to train members of underprivileged 
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groups to raise their levels of opportunity? 
Should ratepayers or taxpayers bear the cost 
of the training program? Should a utility 
spend $2 million extra to make a generating 
station better looking, and perhaps build a 
playground next door to it? How deeply 
should it get into public recreation? Is not 
its primary duty to provide plentiful low- 
cost energy? 

There is a natural temptation, I think, to 
go overboard for protection of the environ- 
ment. To be for natural beauty and social 
justice is like being for motherhood and 
the flag. But we must remember, as electric 
public utilities, that the basic job entrusted 
to us by society is the provision of plentiful, 
reliable, economic electric energy. We can- 
not perform that job without some impact 
on the environment. It is not our option to 
decline to serve new electric loads, which 
is the only way that we could altogether 
preserve what remains of the nation’s natural 
environment. If we build a nuclear plant 
we will discharge unnatural heat into the 
waters or into the air. If we build a pumped 
storage project, we will create an unnatural 
reservoir in the hills. If we install jet engines 
in the cities to meet peak electric loads we 
will create unnatural noise and air pollution. 

But as electric utilities we are not alone 
in changing nature. Does a well designed 
electric transmission liz e damage the natural 
landscape any more than a bridge or a super- 
highway? Can society afford to place all 
transmission lines underground any more 
than to replace all bridges and superhigh- 
ways with tunnels? Are the architectural 
achievements of man always necessarily in- 
ferior to the natural landscape? These broad 
questions, I think, can be answered quite 
easily. But in particular cases, there are very 
hard questions which can be resolved only 
by exercising that exclusive quality we call 
good judgment. 

In the past, engineers, who comprise most 
of the technical competence of a modern 
electric utility, have not been specially 
trained by our colleges to make this type of 
decision, although modern curricula of pro- 
gressive engineering schools are beginning to 
offer this new perspective. Traditionally, en- 
gineering discipline has measured function, 
economy, strength, and safety—but not 
aesthetics or social utility. There is a great 
challenge to our engineering schools—and I 
know they will meet it—to add these new 
dimensions to the training of their graduates. 

What disciplines do train a utility execu- 
tive to apply the new concepts of public util- 
ity responsibility? Surely, engineering must 
be the starting point, and the teachings of 
economics and accounting also are impor- 
tant. But architects and doctors and chem- 
ists and ecologists must be consulted, too; 
and when utilities address themselves to so- 
cial and community problems, they must 
consult educators, political scientists, sociol- 
ogists and psychologists. There is another 
discipline I must not neglect to mention: the 
law. Perhaps the lawyer, schooled to assemble 
and organize relevant facts to apply logic, 
and to deal with contentious situations, is 
as well equipped as any professional man 
to grapple with the management decisions 
of a modern utility. At any rate, this point 
of view has found some acceptance among 
my brothers at the bar! 

I do not mean to suggest that courts, 
which are staffed by lawyers, will have an 
easy time enforcing the new concept of util- 
ity responsibility. In general, I doubt that its 
enforcement will lie in the courts, nor even 
primarily in administrative bodies. It in- 
volves daily questions of judgment and of 
taste that the principles of stare decisis and 
the procedural delays of due process are ill- 
equipped to deal with. But there is a tribunal 
in which the new concept will be enforced. 
It is, indeed, the ultimate judge of the worth 
of all economic and social institutions. I 
refer, of course, to public opinion. If our in- 
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dustry is to keep the public respect and 
esteem it has earned—upon which our privi- 
lege to serve the public ultimately rests— 
we have no choice but to apply a broad con- 
cept of public utility responsibility. 

How to finance the new concept of utility 
responsibility is another hard question. Util- 
ities are not eleemosynary institutions. All 
costs of service must be reflected in our 
rates, or charged to the Company’s stock- 
holders as corporate gifts. Investors are en- 
titled to earn a fair return on the investment 
of their savings. If a particular utility does 
not offer investors a reasonable return, they 
will place their savings with another com- 
pany which does. This is a consideration that 
every utility manager, confronted by the 
tremendous need for new capital to finance 
expansion, is constantly aware of. 

Thus far I have spoken only in general 
terms of the new concept of utility responsi- 
bility. Specifically, what does it mean? Let me 
illustrate, for a few minutes, by examples of 
how we are seeking to apply it in New York 
City and Westchester County. I hasten to 
say that we make no claims at the Edison 
Company to greater accomplishment in this 
area than many other electric utilities which 
serve large cities. 

Looking first at concern for protecting the 
natural environment, the biggest concern in 
New York City is clean air. Con Edison is 
by no means the worst air polluter. Motor 
vehicles, which emit more than 50 percent of 
the total load of air pollutants, must be 
awarded that dubious distinction. Incinera- 
tors of apartment houses, office buildings, in- 
dustries, and the municipal sanitation de- 
partment put more than twice as much par- 
ticulate matter into New Lork's air as the 
Edison Company. The furnaces of New York 
buildings which burn high sulfur residual 
oil put as much sulfur dioxide in the air as 
all of our plants. In 1967 our plants contrib- 
uted less than half of the sulfur dioxide in 
New York City’s air and about 15 percent of 
the particulates. Overall we are responsible 
for not more than 12 percent of the total 
air pollution in the city. But our customers, 
who daily see our tall, gaily painted smoke- 
stacks, quite naturally give us credit for 
causing a much bigger share of the problem. 

Our ultimate goal is to eliminate every Con 
Edison smokestack in town, and to reduce to 
zero our contribution of air pollution. Our 
long-range solution to the problem is nuclear 
energy and, hopefully, pumped storage. By 
1980 we expect to generate 75 percent of our 
electricity in nuclear plants, compared to 
only 4 percent today. 

We also have shorter-range solutions to our 
part of New York City’s air pollution prob- 
lem. Soon we will have spent $150 million 
on air pollution control devices, including 
precipitators that remove 99 percent of the 
ash from the stacks of our coal burning 
plants. Since last November all the fuel oil 
we burn has contained only 1 percent sulfur, 
and starting next month all the coal we 
burn will have 1 percent or less sulfur, In 
1968 we will reduce our stack emissions of 
sulfur dioxide and particulate matter by 
roughly one-third. We also are seeking a 
change in oil import regulations comparable 
to that in effect on the Wheat Coast, which 
would enable us to buy, economically, oil 
with as little as 5/10ths, or even 3/10ths, of 
one percent sulfur content. We have offered 
to assist the City to build efficient, central 
incinerators which would burn refuse with- 
out air pollution, and produce by-product 
steam we would purchase to supply steam 
customers. 

As we attempt to solve the air pollution 
problem through nucelar power plants, we 
must face up to another kind of pollution— 
thermal discharges—which may prove even 
harder and more expensive to control than 
air pollution. The most efficient nuclear 
plants discharge about two-thirds of their 
total energy as low grade heat. Even the most 
efficient coal-burning electric plants dis- 
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charge about 50 percent of their energy in 
this manner. This waste heat must be dis- 
sipated either into the atmosphere by cool- 
ing towers, or into a natural body of cool 
water. Cooling towers are typically tall and 
ugly, and frequently emit a plume of steam. 
They are also expensive. If the waste heat 
is dissipated into a natural body of water, it 
may adversely affect the aquatic fish and 
plant life. The best solution would be to find 
a use for the waste heat, but since it is low 
grade this is not easy. The next best solution, 
we think, is to build the nuclear plants on 
large bodies of water capable of absorbing 
the heat discharge without damage to the 
ecology. In our case, tidewater locations are 
the best possibilities. All of the British com- 
mercial nuclear plants, I understand, have 
been located on tidewater. 

By no means does the foregoing constitute 
a complete catalogue of the Edison Com- 
pany's concerns for the natural environment. 
To improve the city's appearance, we are 
removing all of our old gas storage tanks, 
renovating the exteriors of generating sta- 
tions, placing all distribution lines in new 
subdivisions underground. To make the city 
less noisy, we are procuring new and quieter 
equipment to break the city pavement, and 
installing transformers which produce a 
minimum hum. In suburban Westchester 
County, we have announced that we will not 
seek new rights of way for transmission lines, 
After we have used existing rights of way to 
the maximum extent, additional high volt- 
age lines will be placed underground. 

Our concern for the social and economic 
environment of our service area thus far has 
been expressed mainly in employment 
policies, Thirty percent of our new employees 
last year were Negreos and Puerto Ricans. 
Some 12 percent of our total work force now 
come from these minority groups. About 1014 
percent of our skilled craftsmen come from 
these groups, as do 8.5 percent of our white 
collar employees, In cooperation with Local 
1-2, Utility Workers of America, we have a 
new job training program for high school 
dropouts, and a new part-time employment 
program for high juniors and seniors in dan- 
ger of dropping out because of economic 
pressures. Both programs can lead to perma- 
nent employment with us. 

In addition to these employment and 
training programs designed to get at the root 
cause of urban and racial problems, we par- 
ticipate in short-range programs designed to 
ease the more immediate pressures. We have 
developed a vacant lot near a generating 
plant into two baseball diamonds and a foot- 
ball field. This year, perhaps through the 
Urban Coalition, we will make a financial 
contribution to support summer programs 
devised by the City of New York. These in- 
clude youth councils, play streets, sprinkler 
caps, night lighting of playfields, street 
movies, bookmobiles, bus trips to outlying 
recreation areas, and the like. 

We are heavily involved with the New York 
Yankees and the New York Mets baseball 
teams in a special baseball-community rela- 
tions program growing out of our partial 
sponsorship this year of Yankee and Met 
telecasts. The two teams are giving the City 
about 800,000 free baseball tickets for dis- 
tribution to underprivileged youngsters. For 
the Yankee games, Con Edison is providing 
free score cards with scoring instructions, 
and a former major league baseball star to sit 
with the youngsters to answer questions and 
discuss strategy both before and during the 
games. We also will sponsor baseball clinics, 
and baseball leagues and Yankee player visits 
to schools. Con Edison and the Yankees will 
give, jointly, several college scholarships. We 
are working on similar but not necessarily 
identical programs with the Mets in an effort 
to help cool off the summer. 

There is much more that we can do, and 
hope to do, to help solve our city’s problems. 
I hope we can cooperate more closely with 
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the public schools to make their vocational 
educational programs more effective. I hope, 
too, that we can take an active role in hous- 
ing programs, especially the remodeling and 
upgrading of older housing within the city. I 
cannot forbear mentioning, either, another 
way in which we contribute to the city’s 
social and economic betterment: we pay 8 
percent of all the real estate taxes collected 
by New York City. 

My remarks have been limited to utility 
responsibility for protecting the environ- 
ment. In closing, however I should point out 
that throughout the business community, of 
which electric utilities are only a part, there 
is being articulated a new sense of environ- 
mental responsibility. Business must, of 
course, not lose sight of the need for profits. 
They are the savings, which, when rein- 
vested, enable our economy to expand. The 
most efficient economies in the world, and 
those which distribute their benefits among 
the people most widely and equitably, are 
organized on the profit principle. But within 
the framework of this profit system there is 
unquestionably a quickening of concern for 
the impact of business decisions on the en- 
vironment that can only auger well for the 
future of our land, and our form of society. 
That, however, is another story for another 
time. 


“SNOOPERITIS” IN AMERICAN 
BUSINESS 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
one of Big Brother’s most powerful tools 
is snooping. Whether snooping is con- 
ducted by Government agencies or by 
private companies, the net result is the 
furtherance of a police-state psychology. 

We all know that corporate and indus- 
trial snooping is now being conducted on 
a grand scale. An interesting sidelight of 
this is the fact that many of the snoopers 
in business are ex-FBI agents who are 
hired by companies to spy on their own 
employees or on other companies. 

Mr. E. A. “Bill” Butler, writing in the 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat, suggests that 
many of these ex-FBI agents are 
“lemons” that were booted out of the Bu- 
reau. Nevertheless, because of the pres- 
tige of the Bureau, these ex-agents are 
able to sell themselves to companies sim- 
ply because they at one time or another 
worked for the elite FBI. To help remedy 
this situation, Mr. Butler recommends 
that the FBI give all departing agents a 
certificate similar to an honorable dis- 
charge. Any company hiring such ex- 
agents should routinely request to see 
this document. 

This is certainly an interesting sug- 
gestion and one which the Bureau may 
wish to adopt. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Butler’s article be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

“SNOOPERITIS” INVADES SOME BUSINESSES 

(By E. A. “Bill” Butler) 

“I got a man in the Justice Department, 
can get me anything I want. Man in Albany, 
too, Attorney General's office, get me any- 
thing. New York Police Department, credit 
bureaus, you name it. Can reach in, nobody 
knows a thing—” 

The man was drunk. I don’t know whether 
he was a habitual drunk. Maybe he just had 
an especially liquid lunch with a client. But 
his judgment was so poor, he called me up 
when he got back to his office, and tried 
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once more to sell me his services. Three 
things in his long harangue especially dis- 
turbed me. 

He named a half dozen top U.S. companies 
who retained his services. 

He billed himself as an ex-FBI man. 

Every one of the things he boasted he 
could do for me was illegal. 

In my travels around the nation I have 
noticed in a haphazard way the astonishing 
number of ex-FBI men who have been hired 
by corporations to take charge of what is 
often called “internal security.” In these 
days of high-powered, high-level corporate 
spying, and widespread thievery among em- 
ployes, it may be lamentably necessary to 
create such jobs. But there are several po- 
tential dangers which ought to be frankly 
discussed. 

First, there has been a definite tendency 
to accept the self-billed “ex-FBI man” as a 
bona fide reproduction of J. Edgar Hoover 
himself. No one admires the FBI more than 
I do. But even Mr. Hoover must be willing 
to admit that like every elite organization, 
they find after a time they have hired a cer- 
tain number of lemons, and they quietly 
weed them out. I was a Marine during World 
War II and I believe that the Corps trains 
better fighting men than any other organi- 
zation in the world. (Okay, okay, you Army 
guys, I'll admit you won a couple of battles 
without us.) But I know that the Marine 
Corps issues a certain percentage of dis- 
honorable discharges each year. The trouble 
with the FBI is, in its anxiety to maintain 
its unblemished image, it quietly separates 
its foul balls, without even a hint of expla- 
nation why. 

This enables the bad actors to go right out 
and compete with the good guys, men who 
have imbibed the Bureau’s high ethical and 
administrative standards. This in turn leads 
to the second, equally alarming phenome- 
non: the tendency for companies to use 
these security people to “get something” on 
their own executives, 

I know of some companies where top 
executives, even the president of the com- 
pany, are afraid to talk frankly on their own 
telephones. Imagine what this does to a 
man's loyalty, not to mention his effective- 
ness. 

Sometimes the motive is simply company 
politics. Sometimes it is the machinations 
of the security man himself, who is out 
to build a little empire, often in cahoots 
with another ambitious executive. Whatever 
the motive, once snooperitis infects a com- 
pany, it can balloon into a situation that 
approaches police state psychology. 

Several things can and should be done 
to prevent the spread of this plague. The 
FBI ought to give a certificate, approximat- 
ing an honorable discharge, on separating 
from the Bureau, and employers ought to 
routinely ask for such a document. The pos- 
sibility of snooperitis, and the use of secu- 
rity procedures should be discussed frankly 
and openly at the highest levels of every 
company where they are in use, The security 
director should report, not merely to one 
man but to a committee, personally and 
and carefully selected by the chief executive 
officer. 

It would be one of the great ironies of 
history, if American business succumbed to 
totalitarian techniques from within, while 
bravely fiying the flag of free enterprise on 
its masthead. 


INTERNATIONAL HUMAN RIGHTS, 
A LIVE AND VITAL ISSUE 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
United Organizations of Women from 
Central and Eastern Europe, composed 
of 12 separate groups, issued a short 
time ago a concise memorandum list- 
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ing 29 violations of human rights of 
more than 150 million men and women 
in Central and Eastern Europe. 

This carefully documented paper was 
prepared for study by participants at 
the International Conference on Human 
Rights which concludes this week at 
Teheran, Iran. 

In the interests of humanity, I do 
genuinely hope the memorandum serves 
as a graphic reminder to the conferees 
that freedom-loving nations must dili- 
gently strive toward protecting the right 
of people everywhere to live without fear 
of national, religious, or racial discrimi- 
nation. 

I also hope that the Senate will per- 
ceive the same obligation to move 
quickly to condemn violations of man’s 
inherent dignity and vote for the ratifi- 
cation of the Human Rights Conven- 
tions on Forced Labor, Genocide, Free- 
dom of Association, and the Political 
Rights of Women. 

It is important for the Senators to 
examine this concise document; there- 
fore, I ask unanimous consent that it 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor», as follows: 

[From the United Organizations of Women 
From Central and Eastern Europe] 
MEMORANDUM TO GOVERNMENT REPRESENTA- 

TIVES ATTENDING THE INTERNATIONAL CON- 

FERENCE ON HUMAN RIGHTS IN TEHERAN, 

Tran, APRIL 22 To May 13, 1968 

The General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions adopted and proclaimed the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights on December 
10, 1948, “as a common standard on achieve- 
ment for all peoples and nations.” Now, 
twenty years later, in the International Year 
for Human Rights, we women, organized into 
associations listed below, enjoying freedom 
of speech and belief and freedom from fear 
and want which were proclaimed as funda- 
mental human rights essential to the dignity 
and worth of human persons, are mindful 
of the plight of more than 150 million men 
and women in Central and Eastern Europe 
whose human rights are violated in great or 
greater measure. 

We present this Memorandum to you as & 
participant in the International Conference 
on Human Rights to be held in Teheran 
April 22 to May 13, 1968, to call your atten- 
tion to the following violations, article by 
article, of the Universal Declaration of Hu- 
man Rights. 

Article 1. Equality in dignity and rights 
are denied to non-Communists in the Com- 
munist countries on the basis of social origin 
and birth in some, on national origin in 
others. 

Article 2. The rights and freedoms which 
everyone is to be entitled to in the Declara- 
tion are denied on the basis of language, 
religion, political or other opinions, national 
or social origin, property, birth or other 
status. 

Article 3. Everyone does not have the right 
to liberty and security of person. 

Article 4. Forced labor, which is virtual 
slavery and servitude, exists. In all countries 
under the Soviet regime, women are forced 
to do work detrimental to their health and 
well-being. 

Article 5. Torture, cruel, inhuman or de- 
grading treatment and punishment are ap- 
plied to achieve totalitarian conformity. 

Article 6. Everyone is not recognized as a 
person before the law. 

Articles 7 and 8. Judges are not bound by 
the laws the constitutions set forth, but by 
ordinances and decrees of the administra- 
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tion and by the peoples“ democratic order” 
which are determined by the Communist 
Party, according to its requirements at any 
given period. There is no effective recourse 
for acts violating the fundamental rights of 
the citizen to equal protection of the law. 

Articles 9 and 10. Millions of people have 
been subjected to arbitrary arrests, deten- 
tion or deportation, deprived of equality to 
a fair and public hearing by an independent 
and impartial tribune, before being sen- 
tenced. 

Article 11. Those under arbitrary arrest are 

presumed guilty before a secret or monstre 
trial. 
Article 12. The right to privacy, in family, 
home or in correspondence, is constantly vio- 
lated and no law exists to give protection 
against such interference. 

Articles 13 and 14. The right to freedom 
of movement and residence within the 
borders of each state and the right to leave 
any country, including their own, are denied 
the citizzens. The right to ask asylum from 
persecution is considered a crime or treason. 

Article 15. Nationality rights have been 
revoked for criticism or opposition to Com- 
munist injustices. Soviet citizenship was im- 
posed en masse upon people of occupied 
countries without their consent. 

Article 17. Properties were confiscated with- 
out remuneration, and where there was re- 
sistance to relinquishment of property, ar- 
rests, mass deportations and even deaths re- 
sulted. 

Articles 18 and 19. Freedom of thought, 
conscience and religion, opinion and expres- 
sion, as is the right to seek and receive in- 
formation and ideas through mass media 
from non-Communist countries, are pro- 
hibited. 

Article 20. While the constitution seem- 
ingly guarantees the right of assembly, in 
reality no organization may exist, no assem- 
bly held, unless sanctioned and controlled 
by the regime. 

Article 21. The will of the people is not the 
basis of the authority of the government. 
Everyone is compelled to vote in these coun- 
tries. But they can only vote yes for the Com- 
munist-selected single list of candidates. 
They cannot vote no, nor can names be writ- 
ten into the ballots. 

Article 22. Social security is meted out very 
discriminately. 

Article 23. Free choice of employment and 
just and favorable conditions of work are 
limited to a small privileged class. Factory 
and agricultural workers lack even primitive 
sanitary facilities; trade unions, instead of 
protecting workers’ interests, serve the in- 
terests of the Employer State. 

Article 26. Discrimination in education is 
the rule. Education is aimed not to promote 
understanding, tolerance and friendship 
among all nations, or racial or religious 
groups, but rather to teach them hatred for 
all except those in the Communist sphere. 

Article 27. There are restrictions on the 
right to participate in the cultural life of the 
community. The restrictions demand con- 
forming to Party directives. Writers have 
been persecuted and sentenced to long terms 
in jail and forced labor camps because they 
demanded rights guaranteed in their consti- 
tutions or because of free expression of opin- 
ion and independent thinking. 

Article 29. The free and ful] development 
of individual personality is restricted because 
of the duties imposed by the community. 

Having listed the violations of these human 
rights, it behooves us to call attention to 
the fact that, although the General Assembly 
adopted a resolution in 1952 entitled “The 
Right of Peoples and Nations to Self-deter- 
mination,” this fundamental right, which is 
a prerequisite to the full enjoyment of all 
human rights, has been denied to the peoples 
under Soviet rule. 

Human rights could be greatly advanced 
during this Human Rights Year if Member 
States of the United Nations would carry out 
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the moral obligations that the Declaration 
imposes and ratify and implement the Cov- 
enants and other Human Rights Conventions 
adopted by the United Nations. 

On October 26, 1966, the General Assembly 
of the United Nations called for the urgent 
consideration of ways and means of improv- 
ing the capacity of the United Nations to 
put an end to violations of human rights 
wherever they occur. 

We request most earnestly that the viola- 
tions briefly listed above in countries of Cen- 
tral and Eastern Europe be considered among 
those to be stopped in other areas of the 
world. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Baltic Women's Council; Byelorussian 
American Women’s Association; Coun- 
cil of European Women in Exile, repre- 
senting women from Albania, Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, Estonia, Hungary, Lat- 
via, Lithuania, Poland, Romania, and 
Yugoslavia; Federated Estonian Wom- 
en's Clubs; Federation of Lithuanian 
Women’s Clubs; Georgian National 
Alliance; Latvian Women’s Association 
in New York; Nationa] Council of 
Romanian Women, New York; National 
Council of Women of Free Czecho- 
slovakia; Women for Freedom, Inc.; 
World Federation of Ukrainian 
Women's Organizations, representing 
Ukrainian women’s organizations in 
Argentina, Australia, Austria, Belgium, 
Brazil, Canada, France, Germany, 
Great Britain, Venezuela and the 
United States; World Union of Lith- 
uanian Catholic Women’s Organiza- 
tions. 


VIETNAM PEACE NEGOTIATIONS 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, with Amer- 
ican and North Vietnamese negotiators 
readying to confront each other face to 
face in Paris within a few days, it seems 
to me that all Americans, no matter what 
their views on the war in Vietnam might 
be, would do well to heed the advice of- 
fered Sunday in the Casper Star-Tribune 
of Casper, Wyo., and “mute their voices” 
in a display of wisdom and patriotism. 

As the editor of the Star-Tribune has 
written, these Paris negotiations will be 
delicate, indeed, and our negotiators 
should not have to engage in talks with 
a drumbeat of propaganda from home 
undercutting their position. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Star-Tribune’s editorial be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HOPES FOR PEACE 

The acceptance of Paris as the site for 
preliminary talks toward peace negotiations 
speaks for itself. It carries a substance of 
hope, which must be accompanied by prac- 
tical recognition of the fact that these talks 
could fail. 

It would be too pessimistic to assume that 
the results will be negative. It has been a 
long road to get Hanoi to this stage of con- 
versation. It will be a long road yet before 
any meaningful results can be achieved, The 
optimism must be based on the fact that 
North Vietnam is willing to talk at all. 

Paris was carefully left out of official United 
States suggestions of possible cities in which 
talks might be held. This was by design, be- 
cause if Washington had suggested it, Hanoi 
would have been obligated to reject it. This 
is an example of the peculiar ways of diplo- 
macy, and such diplomacy is made doubly 
difficult when there is a confrontation of the 
occidental and oriental minds. 

Meanwhile, there will be the usual domes- 
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tic resistance activities to continuation of 
the war. At a time when the government has 
delicate negotiations in the balance, it would 
be the part of wisdom and patriotism for 
these resisters to mute their voices. They 
represent a small but loud minority and they 
receive more attention both at home and 
abroad than their numbers deserve. 

The fact that many of them are sincere 
and conscientious need not be challenged. 
The greater fact remains that their demon- 
strations tend to weaken the U.S. negotiat- 
ing position. They will claim some credit for 
the peace moves which have been made. Un- 
doubtedly they have had some influence, 
but to accept their argument would be to 
pull completely out of Vietnam, out of this 
“immoral and illegal war,” and to leave a 
vacuum in Southeast Asia. 

Having been committed, the United States 
cannot follow any such international philos- 
ophy. American negotiators will have to be 
tough-minded, just as tough-minded as the 
men active in the battlefields. Otherwise, 
our efforts will have been lost and the sacri- 
fices will have counted for nothing. Our 
future pledges would not be worth the paper 
and ink required to record them. 


FDA’S WAR ON VITAMINS 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
Mr. James J. Kilpatrick, whose column is 
published in the Washington Evening 
Star, is one of the Nation’s most persist- 
ent critics of bureaucratic abuse and the 
Big Brother syndrome. 

The Star of April 18 contained an arti- 
cle by Mr. Kilpatrick in which he severely 
criticized the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration’s proposed food supplement regu- 
lations. 

Mr. Kilpatrick has been in and out of 
Washington, covering the national scene 
as a working newspaperman, for more 
than 27 years. I recall reading a speech 
he delivered in March 1967 in which he 
concluded: 


Of all the regulatory agencies that I have 
yet seen, none manifests the federal “arro- 
gance of power” more persistently, in my 
view, or more maddeningly than the Food 
and Drug Administration under Dr. Goddard. 


I ask unanimous consent that Mr. Kil- 
patrick’s article be printed in the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Dr. GODDARD'S WAR AN EFFRONTERY 
(By James J. Kilpatrick) 

Dr. James L. Goddard, commissioner of 
food and drugs, is back in the saddle again. 
He has announced a new assault upon an 
old target: vitamin supplements. He wants to 
impose his own judgment (and the judgment 
of his resident experts) upon a free society. 
Out of his way! Hearings begin on May 21. 

This long-delayed war upon vitamins will 
be Superdoc’s second major campaign of the 
year. Back in January, he began assailing the 
“efficacy” of certain old-line products: He 
pronounced a whole group of drugs, known 
as the bioflavonoids, to be ineffective for man 
in any condition. Whereupon he set in motion 
the legal machinery to get them off the 
market. 

In making his declaration as to the bio- 
flavonoids, Dr. Goddard chose to ignore the 
testimony of reputable physicians, writing 
in reputable medical journals, that these 
citrus derivatives are indeed effective for 
some men in some conditions. Consensus is 
the magic word, these days; and the con- 
sensus of Superdoc’s advisory committee was 
that these particular drugs were no damn 
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good. He proposes to give their opinion the 
force and effect of law. 

He would exercise the same olympian 
power in the pending case. Dr. Goddard pro- 
poses to require the manufacturer of dietary 
supplements to print the following two-sen- 
tence statement upon every label: 

“Vitamins and minerals are supplied in 
abundant amounts by commonly available 
foods. Except for persons with special medical 
needs, there is no scientific basis for recom- 
mending routine use of dietary supplements.” 

Consider, if you please, the sheer effron- 
tery of this remarkable rescript. The Food 
and Drug Administration does not contend 
that the familiar vitamin and mineral sup- 
plements, the one-a-day tablets, are in any 
way dangerous for human consumption. You 
could eat these things a bag at a time, like 
popcorn, and suffer nothing more severe than 
a mild disorder south of the navel. 

No, indeed. The element of danger is no 
part of the picture. Once again, it is a mat- 
ter of Dr. Goddard’s undertaking to assert, 
by edict, what he regards as good for man- 
kind—or in this case, what he regards as a 
waste of money. Thus he proposes his scho - 
marmy notice, which, considering the limita- 
tions of a label on a bottle, is more than a 
notice; it is more like a long essay or a short 
book. 

The first of the two sentences is doubt- 
less a statement of truth, but it is one of 
those provisional, general truths with no par- 
ticular meaning. Yes, vitamins are supplied 
in abundant amounts by commonly available 
foods; but supply is one thing and consump- 
tion quite another. To say that milk, liver, 
orange juice and leafy vegetables are com- 
monly available is not to say much to per- 
sons unable regularly to avail themselves 
of these items in sufficient amounts. 

The second of the two sentences is one 
of those wiggling ambiguities beloved of 
loophole lawyers and timid teachers. Ex- 
cept for persons with special medical needs.” 
Does this include the teen-ager who regularly 
skips breakfast and makes his lunch on 
candy bar and Coke? Or does this embrace 
only persons whose metabolic deficiencies 
are capable of specific diagnosis? 

The larger trouble with the second sen- 
tence is that evidence is beginning to accu- 
mulate that the statement simply is not true. 
A study by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, for example, indicates that large ele- 
ments of the American population are in fact 
receiving less iron, calcium, scorbie acid 
and Vitamin A than the National Research 
Council believes is desirable. Committee 
studies by the American Medical Associa- 
tion and the American Academy of Pediatrics 
tend to support this view. 

From the standpoint of political principle, 
however, it makes no difference whether Dr. 
Goddard is dealing in the hemi-demi-semi 
truth, or whether some “scientific basis” 
supports the proposed statement. In the ab- 
sence of a demonstrable, clear and present 
danger to the public health, a federal agency 
has no business ordering people around or 
imposing dubious opinions by bureaucratic 
decree. 

Is it a waste of money for a man to take 
& vitamin tablet every morning? Dr. Goddard 
says it is. But suppose a man or woman 
feels better, or thinks he feels better, because 
of this daily routine: Why should he be of- 
fically discouraged by a sort of mandatory 
letter to the editor printed on the label of a 
jar? 

If Superdoc wants voluntarily to propound 
his own theories and throw his own cold 
water, well and good. But when he exercises 
his power to impose needless and nitpicking 
compulsions upon the makers of honest and 
harmless products, he abuses his office. 

Coercive edicts are supplied in abundant 
amounts through commonly enforced regu- 
lations. Except for situations of special ur- 
gency, there is no rational basis for taking 
more of the people’s liberty away. 
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THE NATIONAL FOUNDATION ON 
THE ARTS AND HUMANITIES 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, on Friday 
the Labor and Public Welfare Commit- 
tee reported H.R. 11308, extending the 
life of the National Foundation on the 
Arts and Humanities. As a representa- 
tive of the U.S. Senate on the Board of 
the John F. Kennedy Center for the Per- 
forming Arts, as well as out of deep per- 
sonal conviction, I wish to congratulate 
the committee. 

I do so fully aware of the necessity 
for austerity in Federal spending. I have 
consistently supported a $6 billion ex- 
pense reduction coupled with a 10-per- 
cent surtax. But fiscal responsibility or 
even austerity do not explain the 50- 
percent cut in authorizations for the 
Foundation that was passed by the House 
of Representatives. No other program has 
been immobilized by this kind of drastic 
withdrawal of congressional support. 
The Senate committee has recommended 
restoration of those costs. They have my 
full support in this effort. 

I believe our Nation has a responsi- 
bility to encourage the arts and human- 
ities. The judgment of history is passed 
not upon a nation’s nuclear superiority 
or even upon its gross national product, 
but upon the quality of its life. Art 
should be an integral part of our lives, 
not a stepchild in a nation more con- 
cerned with goods than with grace, with 
power than with poetry. 

While the people and governments of 
other nations have dedicated extensive 
resources and enthusiasm to the encour- 
agement of the arts and have benefited 
greatly from the investment, the United 
States has consistently consigned the 
arts to the bottom rung on its ladder of 
priorities. The Federal Government has 
contributed very little to the development 
of the arts and this year seems ready to 
announce with dramatic self-righteous- 
ness that it will decrease that small con- 
tribution by half. 

We will pay the price for this neglect. 

We have no national theater, no train- 
ing grounds from which actors of wide 
versatility can emerge to take their 
places in the theater of the world. 

Our young singers have been forced 
for many years to seek employment with 
opera companies in Italy and Ger- 
many—companies of high reputation 
whose entire operations are subsidized 
by their Governments. 

A generation of American poets, un- 
able to find American publishers was 
forced to turn to Britain and other coun- 
tries for their first appearance in print. 

How many young Americans, whose 
natural talents and abilities could have 
led them into long and productive lives 
in the arts, have been forced to turn to 
other professions by the economic pres- 
sures of our society? 

How many hundreds of potentially ac- 
complished singers have grown discour- 
aged and dropped from the ranks of 
those studying opera because they could 
not afford the risks of foreign bookings 
or study? 

How many potential poets have we lost 
to the ranks of business and industry be- 
cause our publishing houses cannot 
afford to publish poetry? 

And, how do these losses—in talent 
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and in inspiration—affect our lives as 
a people, and our purpose as a nation? 

The effect, I think, is great. We need 
our dreamers, we need those who create 
beauty, we need those men and women 
who confront the reality of our lives, and 
tell us the truth as we see it. 

And no one of us—not the scientist, 
not the statesman or politician—seeks 
the meaning of life around him more 
directly, more relentlessly—or more per- 
sonally—than our artists. 

Henry James described “art” as an 
“act of life”: 

It is art that makes life, makes interest, 
makes importance, for our consideration and 
application of these things, and I know of 
no substitute whatever for the force and 
beauty of its process, 


The work of a great artist can make 
us see. It can give man the reflective 
calm, the inspired reason to change his 
life, and the lives of others, for the better. 

The desire in America to participate 
in and appreciate the arts is a strong and 
enduring force, especially now in the 
1960's. 

Our museums, housing some of the 
greatest collections in the world, are 
overflowing with visitors. The American 
Association of Museums reports that 
there were 120 million visits to the 3,500 
galleries in 1955. There are now 5,000 
museums in the country—and the total 
number of visits will pass the 300 million 
mark for the third successive year. 

Obviously, the demand for use of mu- 
seum facilities has grown enormously— 
more than doubling in the past 12 years. 

To provide for these ever-increasing 
numbers of visitors museum directors 
search in vain for trained personnel, for 
adequate exhibition space and for in- 
structors to staff classes in the visual 
arts. 

But the key point is simply that the 
demand does exist—not only for museum 
exhibits, but also for literature, for music 
for theater and for dance. And the de- 
mand is increasing. 

This year there are 623 recognized 
opera companies in this country, rang- 
ing in scope from the completely profes- 
sional Metropolitan Opera to the com- 
munity companies which must scrape to- 
gether all of their resources to mount one 
major production each year. Twelve 
years ago, there were only 452 such or- 
ganizations in the United States. 

The number of symphony orchestras 
has doubled in the last 12 years. My 
mother, now in her mid-70’s has played 
the violin in symphony orchestras ever 
since I can remember. I have seen the 
role that music has played in her own 
self-expression and the way she has been 
able to enrich the lives of others with 26. 

In 1955 there were only six resident 
professional theaters in the United 
States. Today there are 50. 

In Just 9 years the number of dance 
companies in America has grown from 78 
to 400. 

In all of the performing arts there has 
been a growing demand during the past 
decade. An estimated 37 million Ameri- 
cans attended professional performances 
during 1963 and another 100 million 
purchased tickets to semiprofessional 
and amateur performances throughout 
the Nation during that same year. 
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During the past 2 years, studies of the 
economic problems of the performing 
arts, conducted for the Rockefeller Bros. 
Fund and the 20th-Century Fund, have 
done much to clarify the steps we must 
take if we wish to encourage the arts 
and artists in our country. The two re- 
ports offer conclusive evidence that mas- 
sive new support must be found for 
music, the theater, and the dance. 

Almost without exception, the price of 
admission to such a performance is in- 
sufficient to cover the cost of produc- 
tion—the prorated cost, per person, for 
providing that one performance on that 
one night. 

The search for a solution to these 
problems leads to some highly oversim- 
plified reasoning. The answer, I have 
often heard, is simply to raise the price 
of tickets to cover the total cost of a per- 
formance. 

It should be obvious that such in- 
creases would put the performing arts 
totally beyond the reach of an important 
part of their present audience. The re- 
sult would be an elite theater or opera, 
an exclusive symphony orchestra from 
which many middle-income and all low- 
income families, young people, and 
students would be barred. 

Quite clearly raising ticket prices is 
not the answer. 

My own feeling is that the best answer 
lies in a combination effort between the 
private and public sectors of our 
economy. 

The National Foundation on the Arts 
and Humanities has been such an effort. 
Since its formation in 1965, the Founda- 
tion has proved itself to be innovative 
and productive. Despite the fact that 
their funds have been severely limited, 
the two endowments which make up the 
Foundation have judiciously initiated 
new programs of great benefit to indi- 
vidual artists and humanists, to per- 
forming arts and organizations—and 
through them to our entire country. 

I am pleased to see that there is 
mounting support for the arts within the 
American business community, a new 
realization of the role the arts must play 
in a balanced society. To a great degree 
that awareness can be traced to the ac- 
tion of the Congress in 1965 in creating 
the National Foundation on the Arts and 
Humanities. 

Early in 1967, David Rockefeller sug- 
gested, before the National Industrial 
Conference Board’s 50th anniversary 
meeting, that steps should be taken to 
establish a Business Committee for the 
Arts. That speech set the wheels in mo- 
tion. Slightly more than a year later, the 
committee was formed and “in business.” 

The committee’s board consists of 
hardheaded, realistic, and practical men, 
a Who's Who of U.S. business and fi- 
nance. The chairman is former Treasury 
Secretary C. Douglas Dillon. Some other 
members are: Roger Blough, chairman 
of the United States Steel Corp.; 
Katharine Graham, president of the 
Washington Post Co.; Devereux Josephs, 
director of the New York Life Insurance 
Co.; Gavin MacBain, chairman, Bristol- 
Myers Co.; H. Bruce Palmer, president 
of the National Industrial Conference 
Board; and the initiator of the concept, 
David Rockefeller, the president of the 
Chase Manhattan Bank. 
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At the inaugural session of the new 
Business Committee for the Arts, David 
Rockefeller made these comments: 


We are this evening starting a new effort to 
interest the business community in their 
responsibility for the arts. The business com- 
munity does have a responsibility for making 
profits and doing a good job in building the 
economy as well as supporting many other 
worthy causes. But the arts, too, are in need 
of support, and they must be supported by 
business, 

Projects involving the arts are not just a 
kind of fluffy periphery of American. life. 
They are essential to the root problems that 
face our country today. We have, at the pres- 
ent time, the most serious crisis in our cities 
that we have ever faced. We are asking Con- 
gress and the people to make sacrifices to 
deal with these basic, serious urban prob- 
lems. But I wonder if the problems of the 
arts are separate from those. I believe that 
unless we can give the people who live in 
our ghettos, who are the under-privileged of 
our rich country, a hope to be able to enjoy 
the better things in life and not just the 
bare necessities—unless we can convince 
them that they, too, can share in beauty 
and creativity, are we really going to satisfy 
their wants? 

We have whetted their desires and their 
aspirations. We have shown them that our 
country can create a way of life that is better 
than the lowest level of subsistence, 

What this Committee is seeking to do is 
therefore not something that can be given 
third, or fourth, or fifth priority, either to 
ourselves or to our companies or to the coun- 
try. It is of vital importance now. If we, as a 
committee, can contribute to bringing about 
in this country a renaissance of beauty and 
creativity and greatness in culture, we will 
have made a significant contribution to our 
country and toward solving the problems 
that seem in one sense so remote from the 
arts and, in another, so close to them. 

This is our challenge and our respon- 
sibility. 


As someone deeply committed to the 
goals and objectives of enlightened Amer- 
ican business management, I find the 
formation of the Business Committee for 
the Arts reassuring. 

Although business and industry initi- 
ally concentrated their drive for social 
change on the physical environment of 
the community, it is inevitable that this 
drive should be turned now toward the 
expansion of the human mind and the 
creation of an environment in which 
man’s spirit, as well as his body may 
flourish. 

This same challenge and responsibility 
faces the Congress. The encouragement 
of the arts and artists must not be ig- 
nored when we draw up our list of na- 
tional priorities. 

The modest budget request of the Na- 
tional Foundation on the Arts and Hu- 
manities is an investment in understand- 
ing the spirit of man, and encouragement 
to that spirit to grow and express itself. 
It is the quality of that expression that 
measures the quality of our way of life. 
The commitment the Foundation is ask- 
ing the Congress to make is not a com- 
mitment made in the name of luxury but 
5 ois name of excellence and of neces- 


THE ROLE OF PRIVATE SECTOR IN 
ATTACKING RACIAL AND SOCIAL 
PROBLEMS 


Mr. CASE. The important role that 
the private sector can play in attacking 
today’s urgent racial and social prob- 
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lems has been pointed out many times in 
recent weeks. And there is heartening 
evidence of growing interest and activity 
on the part of business and civic leaders 
in various aspects of the problem, in par- 
ticular, housing, education, and employ- 
ment. 

Two recent speeches, one by Richard 
B. Scudder, publisher of the Newark 
News, and the other by Charles F. Laza- 
rus, president of the American Retail 
Federation, make clear the need for 
community commitment to the achieve- 
ment of equality of opportunity for all 
our citizens. This commitment is not 
only a moral imperative, it is an eco- 
nomic and social imperative if our so- 
ciety is to survive. 

I ask unanimous consent that extracts 
from Mr. Scudder’s address to the 
alumni of Montclair Academy and re- 
marks by Mr. Lazarus to the American 
Association of Collegiate Schools of Bus- 
iness be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Newark (N.J.) News, 
Apr. 21, 1968] 
THE NEGRO’S PLIGHT: EDUCATION KEY TO 
EMANCIPATION 

(Nore.—Before the alumhi of Montclair 
Academy, Richard B. Scudder, publisher of 
the News, on Friday discussed the racial or- 
deal of America. He found inferior education 
to be the severest impediment to Negro prog- 
rees, that it has not kept pace with legis- 
lated advances, but believed there was en- 
couraging promise in the pioneering role 
business has assumed to enlarge the field of 
Negro opportunity. Extracts from Mr. Scud- 
der’s speech follow: ) 

We alumni of Montclair Academy will be 
joined in a month or so by 46 new graduates 
who will mostly go on to college and to that 
concept of success which features a house in 
the suburbs and two cars. 

At the same time, thousands attending 
high schools within a few miles will also 
complete their educations. They, however, 
will not go to college for the most part be- 
cause they are not educated. They will not 
go on to a hcuse in the suburbs because no 
such house will be within their means, and 
they will nct have two cars because they 
won't be qualified for the kind of job that 
buys them. 

It should not surprise you that I am speak- 
ing of Newark’s schools. The graduates of 
these schools, most of whom are Negro, aver- 
age two years or more behind the national 
norm in reading—the basic skill. 

While Newark's situation is bad, it is by 
no means the only school system in New 
Jersey, or in the nation, which has these 
problems. Hundreds of ghetto schools will 
continue turning out uneducated graduates 
until you and people like you say “stop.” / 

To be sure, there has been progress. It is 
easy for anyone who has been concerned 
and involved to feel proud of the advances 
that have been made. Maybe the happy fact 
that there has been progress has deluded us, 


and in so doing helped to make the report of 
the President’s Commission on Civil Dis- 


orders as shocking as it was, in its charge of 
white racism. However, the progress that has 
been made has been mostly legal progress. 
RELUCTANT PROGRESS 

The Civil Rights Act of 1964 was progress. 
Access to public accommodations was 
speeded, hospitals were desegregated and Ne- 
groes began to enter colleges. The Voting 
Rights Act of 1965 was progress. And this 
month has seen passage of a Federal Housing 
Law. Each law, incidentally, was passed by a 
reluctant Congress only under the pressure of 
public outrage.... 
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Unhappily, legal progress and real prog- 
ress—social progress—have not proved to be 
the same thing. New Jersey has had the 
strongest Open Housing Law in the nation 
since 1947, but what of open housing in our 
State? Actually, the law has accomplished 
little. ... 

On all fronts the condition of the Negro 
remains desperate. His income is 40 per cent 
less than that of the average white’s His 
chance of a white-collar job is one in five as 
against one in two for the average white. 
The likelihood that he will be totally unem- 
ployed is twice that of his white counterpart. 
His life expectancy is materially shorter. 
Equally important, the condition of his life 
has deprived him of things of the spirit... . 


EDUCATION THE KEY 


Education, of course, is the key to it all. 
Or the first key. In Newark, in the third grade 
in 1966, the reading median was 1.9; the na- 
tional norm was 3.2. For grade six it was 4.0 
and the national 6.2. For grade seven, 5.1 
against 7.2 The gap widens as the student 
moves up in grades.... 

Why is the situation in Newark so bad? 
It is bad because 30 per cent of Newark’s 
mew pupils every year come from the rural 
schools of the South, and are grossly unpre- 
pared It is bad because 28 per cent of the 
present pupils transfer every year. It is bad 
because there is a shortage of 10,000 places 
in the Newark schools. ... 


STATE AND FEDERAL HELP 


According to “Report for Action,” Gov. 
Hughes’ Select Commission on Civil Disor- 
der, “the reading and IQ medians for Newark 
show that well over half of the secondary 
students are or will be functionally illiterate 
at the end of high school if the trend con- 
tinues.“ 

What chance is there that the trend will 
not continue? Is there a chance that help 
will come from the state or from the federal 
government? It cannot come from Newark. 

Newark has reached the limit of its bonded 
indebtedness. It has had to cancel plans for 
$51 million in new schools. Its tax rate is 
virtually confiscatory, and as more and more 
underprivileged flock to it, it progressively 
loses its ability to pay. 

The problem can be solved only by the 
state or by the federal government, and there 
is justice in this. Why should Newark pay 
for the deficiencies of a southern education? 
Is this not truly a federal problem? 

I am a member of the governor’s special 
commission to study the capital needs of 
New Jersey, and this commission will recom- 
mend substantial money for secondary edu- 
cation primarily for use in areas such as 
Newark. This money and other funds for 
other needs will be voted on in November. 
What chance is there that such a bond issue 
prin be passed? What will you do about 

It seems to me that we must insist that 
every child, black or white, gifted or un- 
gifted, be given all of the education neces- 
sary to develop his full potential. Only when 
this is done will we have started to repair 
America, Only then can we feel the pride 
we ought to feel in our free democratic 
institutions. 

AREAS OF HOPE 


Having said all this, it is necessary also 
to say there are areas of hope. 

The ghetto resident has acquired a power- 
ful ally in business. 

The Bell Telephone System has under way 
a plan to give training and create jobs for 
thousands of formerly “unemployable” resi- 
dents. Of these, 500 jobs will be in New Jer- 
sey facilities. In fact, Western Electric, 
which has been for years in the forefront 
of the movement, only last month opened 
a new plant in Central Avenue, which will 
train and employ 180 persons in another 
month. It is also planning to open another 
Plant nearby to employ another 70. 
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Many businesses and industries are work- 
ing together in training and employment 
programs through the Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Business and Industrial Coordi- 
nating Committee, the T.E.A.M. program, the 
Urban League and others. Such employers 
as Public Service, Bamberger’s RCA, Mutual 
Benefit, Hoffmann LaRoche, the city’s banks 
and many smaller einployers are contribut- 
ing executive time, money and equipment to 
training in clerical, mechanical, technical 
skilis and basic knowledge of machines or 
electricity. 


HOW NEWARK ESCAPED 


One BICC program called SEED used busi- 
ness funds and equipment to train 610 un- 
employed in various skills and place them in 
jobs in less than a year. It hopes soon to 
open a machine-shop center for 500 men 
and a clerical-skills center for 500 women at 
a cost of about $2 million. 

Perhaps this explains why, after the mur- 
der of Dr. King, major trouble in Newark 
was forestalled by a true community effort. 
Not only were the mayor, clergymen, educa- 
tors and ghetto residents in the streets urg- 
ing modernization, but hundreds of black 
teen-agers, organized and led by members 
of their own community, joined their elders 
in this mission. 

Maybe this gives reason to hope that we 
are entering a new era in which cooperation 
may replace recrimination, and we will at 
last make a real effort to correct the terrible 
inequities of our cities. 

QUEST FOR EXCELLENCE: A BUSINESSMAN’S 

RESPONSIBILITY 


(By Charles Y. Lazarus, president, the F. & 
R. Lazarus Co., American Retail Federation, 
vice president, Federated Department 
Stores, Inc., to the American Association 
of Collegiate Schools of Business, Council 
of Professional Education of Business, 
commerce honorary fraternity, Miami 
Beach, Fla., April 20, 1968) 


Some of the best minds in America are now 
telling us that our nation today faces the 
most severe domestic crisis that we have con- 
fronted since the black hours of 1863. 

The newspapers report that we have set 
new records for violent crime in our streets. 

The scientists say that our air is too often 
unfit to breathe and our water unfit to drink. 

The sociologists report that too many of 
our people are crammed into quarters that 
self-respecting rats would not tolerate. 

Engineers say that Manhattan traffic now 
moves at an average rate of less than eight 
miles per hour, and—as our Federal Chief of 
Transportation recently commented in jest— 
we can take comfort from the fact that it may 
be another two hundred years before the 
whole system comes to a grinding halt. 

Last summer, about 100 of our cities 
erupted in racial violence that left more 
than 100 dead, some 2,500 injured—plus 
property damage estimated at hundreds of 
millions of dollars. Events have already made 
it clear that we can look for nothing better 
in the summer months ahead. 

There is, of course, nothing new in this 
brief report on the “State of the Union”. I 
have repeated it only because it provides a 
backdrop, a kind of “mood music”, for the 
subject I want to discuss with you today. 

I come here with two convictions: 

My first conviction is that the urban crisis 
cannot be exaggerated. We are not faced with 
a minor and distracting ailment that can 
be cured with aspirin tablets anc bed rest. 
We are dealing with a deep-seated malig- 
nancy that can be mastered only by daring 
and imaginative procedures that, very pos- 
sibly, lie beyond the present frontiers of 
human knowledge. 

My second conviction is that no single 
group can cure this ailment by itself. This 
is a job for everybody—for business, for gov- 
ernment, for labor and for you in education, 
particularly business education. 
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Let me make it clear that I am not so 
presumptuous as to think that I know how 
to solve the urban problem. I appear here, 
not as an expert, but as a businessman who 
has become convinced that it is now in the 
public interest to rock the boat of apathy 
just as hard as we can rock it. 

Earlier this year, in my capacity as Presi- 
dent of the American Retail Federation, I 
told my colleagues in business how delin- 
quent I feel business has been in recogniz- 
ing and facing up to our urban problem. 

Similarly, in conversations with a variety 
of Washington officials, I have wondered 
how our government can so casually assume 
that a rebellion can be quashed by a few 
million federal dollars doled out through 
federal agencies or channeled through what 
they, hopefully, call, “the private sector”. 

Today, I want to raise some questions 
about your field, education for business, not 
to tell you how to conduct your affairs, but, 
hopefully, to stimulate you to undertake the 
kind of painful self-examination that the 
emergency requires. 

It seems to me that most of us have for- 
gotten how we got into this mess in the first 
place. My experience qualifies me to testify 
only for business—but here the record seems 
clear. 

Look at business as it existed 50 to 75 
years ago. Then, business tended to be a per- 
sonal, family enterprise, dominated by great 
individual entrepreneurs—pioneering titans 
who were widely known and highly respected. 
Perhaps they did not understand modern 
public relations techniques, Maybe one of 
them did say “the public be damned”. But, 
they also had a clear comprehension of the 
intimate relationship between business and 
community. They were personally involved 
in local government. They built schools. They 
built roads and hospitals. They formed the 
Community Chest, the Boy Scouts, the 
YMCA, They spent time and money training 
their people how to create an environment 
in which both people and business could 
flourish. In fact, the cities we now call ob- 
solete are the cities they built generations 
ago. Just look at the date on the cornerstone 
of your City Hall or State House and you'll 
know what I mean. 

Over the years, our people multiplied, and 
their home towns grew in size. The personal 
family enterprises gave way to the inexorable 
demands of growth. Merger and acquisition 
gobbled them up. The concerned home-town 
owner—who felt that his destiny was pretty 
much bounded by the city limits—was 
replaced by the paid professional manager 
whose markets were national and whose per- 
sonal ambition was to get transferred to the 
home office where his ultimate goals could 
be achieved. In short, we have taken the 
permanence, the heart of our cities, and we 
have replaced it with an antiseptic com- 
petence that cared about our communities 
on a merely temporary basis. We have merged 
the business sensitivity to local environment 
pretty much out of existence. 

Public relations replaced personal involve- 
ment. The corporate contributions program 
was substituted for the hard, sweaty toil of 
devoted people. Top management moved 
out of what, by now, were branch office cities 
and moved into the remote, impersonal sky- 
scraper suites far from the maddening crowd. 
While all this was going on, government also 
forsook Main Street. It moved to Washington 
and talked to the electorate on television in- 
stead of on street corners. 

It seems to me that you, in education, also 
took your cue from the new, impersonal so- 
ciety. Out of our business classrooms came a 
new kind of graduate—better educated, bet- 
ter trained in the traditional skills of man- 
agement, but almost totally insensitive to 
the need for deep, personal involvement in 
and understanding of community affairs and 
totally lacking in comprehension of the fact 
that the corporation can grow and prosper 
only so long as it creates an environment in 
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which people grow and prosper as well, wher- 
ever it operates. If you doubt that statement, 
just ask yourself how a whole generation of 
corporate executives could drive their Cadil- 
lacs through the slums of America and not 
know that, one day, these ghetto-poor would 
rise to threaten both the corporate balance 
sheet and the whole fabric of American life. 

Now, obviously, I don’t want to charge you, 
as educators, with sole responsibility for what 
I regard as inexcusable national callousness. 
But neither do I exonerate you. Here are three 
pieces of evidence that suggest that educa- 
tion may, unwittingly, have comtributed to 
our current dilemma. 

As Exhibit A, consider, first, the emphasis 
that our colleges and universities give to ur- 
ban problems. 

I have made no national survey, but I did 
thumb through the faculty and staff direc- 
tory of Ohio State University, located in my 
home-town of Columbus. I count well over 
300 full-time people who represent agricul- 
tural interests—not including the multi- 
million dollar agricultural research and de- 
velopment center at nearby Wooster, Ohio. 
Agriculture is important. It may well re- 
quire this kind of manpower. But, by con- 
trast, I could find only twelve people who had 
even the remotest connection to urban prob- 
lems. I suspect that this local sample would 
be borne out nationally. How could it be 
otherwise when our nation has, for years, 
spent far more of its dollars on corn and hogs 
than on the ills of its cities. 

As Exhibit B, I want to tell you about a 
survey of business school graduates that is 
being conducted by Dr. John F. Mee, Mead 
Johnson Professor of Management at In- 
diana University. Dr. Mee will, ultimately 
publish a full report of his findings. Mean- 
time, he has given me permission to release 
to you a few of his preliminary results. 

Briefly, what Dr. Mee is doing is to audit 
the attitudes of representative M.B.A.’s 
toward their understanding and participa- 
tion—and their company’s understanding 
and participation—in community affairs. He 
is getting his answers in two ways. First, he 
is conducting a mail survey of young M.B.A.’s 
who received their degrees within the last 
eight years and who now hold executive jobs 
in junior and middle management. The sur- 
vey covers graduates of many of the well 
known business schools who are now working 
in all sections of the country, in cities small 
and large. 

Dr. Mee buttressed this mail survey by a 
second step. A group of ten M.B.A.’s submit- 
ted to an intensive taped interview con- 
ducted by a clinical psychologist. Again, the 
object was to determine what these young 
men now do in community affairs; what they 
think they ought to be doing; what their 
educations did or did not provide by way of 
preparing them for real life experience. 

Let me hit a few highlights, based on this 
research. Even these early results point up 
the need for both businessmen and business 
educators to take a new look at themselves. 

Dr. Mee finds that one out of three of 
these rising young executives participates in 
his community in no way whatsoever. 

Perhaps even more revealing is the kind 
of involvement by the two-thirds who say 
they do participate. The largest group is in- 
volved in raising money for United Appeal; 
the second largest group in University fund 
raising; the third largest group, in church 
fund raising. In fact, these three categories 
account for the only meaningful activity by 
the group as a whole. Far be it from me to 
deplore these worthy money-raising efforts, 
for I'm somewhat involved in these myself. 
But I ask this question: Is business really 
facing up to the urban problems when the 
best trained people in its employ either don’t 
participate in the community at all—or, at 
best, participate only on the fringe of the 
crisis area? 

The concern I express is, in fact, echoed 
by these young M.B.A,’s themselves. The Mee 
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survey found that virtually all believed com- 
munity understanding and participation was 
of great importance to the business execu- 
tive. Almost universally, they felt that they, 
themselves, should be much more deeply 
involved than they are. 

That is the paradox. They aren’t doing 
what they know they ought to be doing. 
Why? Again, Dr. Mee comes up with some 
answers. 

Only three out of ten respondents felt that 
his company considered it “essential” for an 
executive to participate in community affairs. 

Equally important, the respondents report 
that only one out of six of their community 
activities was viewed as being “very impor- 
tant” to the corporation. 

Those answers suggest three things: 

1. That middle management people do 
what they think the boss wants done; 

2. That most of our big business enter- 
prises are ignoring most of the problems on 
the community front; 

3. That the training provided in business 
schools has placed little emphasis on the 
importance of community activity. If it had, 
the boss would be giving different instruc- 
tions to his people. 

The assertion is borne out by another of 
Dr. Mee's findings. Two-thirds of this M.B.A. 
group reported that they had received no 
training at all in graduate school that helped 
them participate effectively in the commu- 
nity—or understand why they should partici- 
pate. In case you feel that this is not a proper 
function of a graduate school because the 
subject is taught at a lower level, I can report 
that Dr. Mee also questioned undergraduates 
on this score. Even more of them—about 
three-quarters—said that they had had no 
instruction in their undergraduate careers 
that helped them in the field of community 
action, 

This testimony in Dr. Mee’s survey is con- 
firmed by another piece of evidence assem- 
bled by my friend, Dr. W. Arthur Cullman, 
Director of Graduate Business Programs at 
Ohio State. Dr. Cullman has made a study of 
the graduate programs offered at 50 of our 
leading business schools. This is what he 
found: 

The 50 schools offered a total of 101 courses 
that had some bearing on the subject of 
business-community relations. 

Only 31 of these courses—less than one per 
school—were required. 

Only fifty-two of the 101 courses paid 
major attention to the subject of community 
participation. 

Eight schools did not offer any course at 
all that touched the subject in any way, even 
minimally. 

That is the statistical evidence, Now, listen 
to the spontaneous comments of the partici- 
pants in the Mee survey. These young men 
tell us two things, loud and clear: 

First, they tell us that they don’t like the 
way things are. They know what's going on. 
They want to be involved, but they’re 
hemmed in by strangling corporate attitudes 
and by lack of personal preparation. Here is 
one voice crying in the wilderness. Let me 
read what he said: 

“As I fly towards Washington, D.C., it 
seems particularly appropriate to complete 
this questionnaire. As an individual, I am 
very concerned about some of the major so- 
cial and political issues confronting us as 
individuals and as citizens. I have found, 
however, that almost any attempt to deal 
with these issues ends in frustration, be- 
cause I have no individual or institutional 
power base from which to operate. I am 
limited in both personal time and funds 
which I may commit. Furthermore, I am un- 
able to commit corporation funds or in- 
fluence. Consequently, I find myself expend- 
ing 99% of my efforts on my professional re- 
sponsibilities where I can infiuence all levels 
of management, from the president down to 
local plant managers, in my special area of 
expertise. Thus, I see the fruits of my efforts 
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ripen into effective action. What other in- 
fluence I may have and what other time and 
energy I may have, seems best devoted to 
my family and our individual relations 
within our local community. I do not like 
this state of affairs, but I see little other 
alternative at this stage in my life. I take 
this time to indicate my feelings to you, in 
case it is representative of others who may 
also be involved deeply in their professional 
careers in middle management, yet who are 
dissatisfied with the ways things are.” 

The second thing that these young men 
confirm is that their educations gave little 
emphasis to—and no preparation for—un- 
derstanding of and participation in commu- 
nity affairs. Again, listen to these M.B.A.’s 
talk: 

“When I was in school, there was never a 
discussion regarding social responsibil- 
ityn e e s 

“I don’t recall any allusion to the problem 
etal”: *.¢ + 

“I think it is something that cannot be 
avoided in any responsible curriculum . 
If you are going to learn about business and 
the environment in which a corporation op- 
erates, you can’t help but try to absorb 
things about the society, for the society 
is the corporation's environment.” 

What that last young man said was: “The 
Society is the Corporation's Environment.” 

Nothing could be more obvious. And yet, 
that single phrase has tied business in knots 
for two generations. For when we suggest 
that the corporation should do something 
constructive about that environment— 
should invest some of its time and some of 
its dollars in improving that environment— 
we run into a good deal of criticism from 
business itself. A lot of businessmen earn- 
estly argue that profit is the only legitimate 
corporate goal. They see no connection be- 
tween environment and profit. They de- 
scribe those of us who advocate community 
involvement as “bleeding hearts”. In fact, 
even the staunchest business advocates of 
social participation lamely describe their 
community activities as “enlightened self 
interest”. They seem to be half ashamed to 
admit that a big corporation cannot, by 
itself, control its own destiny. None of us 
likes to tell his stockholders that profits de- 
pend on something more than how we run 
the business. In consequence, many of us 
pretend that our companies are little is- 
lands—safe from the winds of social and 
civil upheaval. And yet, you and I know 
that no corporation can earn a predictable 
profit in the years to come unless we meet 
the present rebellion with workable answers. 
And I don’t mean answers acceptable only 
to the corporation, but answers that can 
be endorsed by the whole community. 

That fact seems obvious to me; neverthe- 
less, let me document it. I am a retailer in 
Columbus, Ohio. Fortunately, our town has 
a good business climate and environment. 
But I know that in other cities, many of 
my colleagues are not so fortunate. 

To put it bluntly, when riots occur, busi- 
ness comes to a shuddering halt. Customers 
stay home. Buses don't run. Employees can't 
get to work. Our physical plant is endan- 
gered. Police costs mount. Taxes go up. The 
impact of riot on the balance sheet can be 
enormous. Am I justified in trying to help Co- 
lumbus do those things that will improve 
its business climate and environment? I 
think I am. 

But some will argue that riot is the ex- 
treme, the exception. Let us hope that it. 
remains so. Even without community chaos, 
however, our profit statement is geared to- 
the Columbus climate in a thousand ways. 
Take the case of the bright young man we 
want to recruit for our business. We bring 
him to Columbus to meet our people and 
see our store. He makes a judgment of us as 
employers and as colleagues. But he also 
judges Columbus as a place for his family to 
live—and that judgment rests on the qual- 
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ity of our schools and hospitals, the oppor- 
tunities for jobs and recreation, the spirit 
of our community. Question: What balance 
sheet value should we place on the impres- 
sion that our community makes? 

Or take the case of the manufacturer who 
is seeking a new plant location. He weighs 
such physical factors as water, transporta- 
tion and convenience to his markets. But he 
also weighs the quality of our community 
life. Our store would like to see that manu- 
facturer come to Columbus—bringing, say, a 
thousand new jobs along with him. Those 
jobs could mean a thousand new customers 
for us. The decision, however, will rest, not on 
how good our store is, but on what that 
manufacturer thinks of Columbus as a place 
for his people to live and work. We don't 
control the decision. But we do have to live 
with it—another unseen item on our corpo- 
rate score card. 

And that brings me full circle in my argu- 
ment. I add up the problem this way: 

The crisis in our cities is real. It is here. 
It is not going to go away unaided. 

Business cannot solve the problem by it- 
self—nor can it ignore it. The evidence is 
clear that business cannot prosper apart 
from the communities in which it operates. 
We, and every other element of our society, 
have to stop being part of the problem and 
start becoming a part of the solution. 

To be part of the solution, we need more 
corporate top executives who understand the 
problem and who accept the size of the 
commitment that they, personally, must 
make to their communities, both to those 
where they live and to those where their 
corporation operates. The boss can’t send 
a delegate. He, himself, must set the tone 
and do the job, 

We are making some progress in this re- 
gard. Executives who, a year ago, couldn't 
be bothered about civil rights are, today, 
standing up to be counted on such touchy 
subjects as jobs and housing. But not 
enough—and with nothing like the speed 
that is required. 

How do we accelerate this trend? That's 
the question I bring to you who are training 
tomorrow's top executives. I do not presume 
to answer it. I can tell you what I would like 
to see. 

A friend of mine who is a college president 
has told me that it is far easier to move tomb 
stones in a graveyard than it is to get edu- 
cators to make a change in the curriculum. 
Nevertheless, I think business has no alterna- 
tive now but to turn to you for help. We 
need your scholarship in helping us define 
how business can work more effectively at 
the community level. We want to enlist your 
aid in teaching young executives what they 
need to know to provide community, as well 
as corporate leadership. And we want to chal- 
lenge you to figure out how a corporation 
can best apply the traditional disciplines of 
the profit system to an expanded definition 
of what profitability really means today, both 
at the corporate national level and in every 
American community in which that corpo- 
ration operates. Business needs help in new, 
ingenious and imaginative organizational 
techniques to place the responsibilties for 
local environment as high on the balance 
sheet as volume and profit, and it needs help 
in devising new techniques to measure the 
contribution of its local management to that 
local environment. 

The major elements of our society—busi- 
ness, government and education—have all 
gotten £? big and so impersonal that we have 
departed from the basic strengths that made 
America what it is today. We need to take the 
thrust of American life back to the individ- 
ual in his local urban environment, where he 
lives, where he does business, where he prac- 
tices his chosen profession, where he teaches 
and where he participates in government. 

I'd like to see every one of you accept a 
personal responsibility—as an educator—for 
doing what you can to help America in this 
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hour of crisis. The record is clear that too 
many of your graduates have little, if any, 
sense of the true relationship between busi- 
ness and the community in which it lives. 
Decide for yourself. Is it, or is it not, a proper 
function of your school to teach people not 
only the traditional skills of business, but 
the new skills of producing an environment 
in which local business—along with all the 
rest of urban America—can survive and 
prosper? 

Then, ask yourself this question: They say 
that a lot of our brighest youngsters are 
turning away from business careers. Could 
it be because business—and schools of busi- 
ness—have pretended that the corporation 
can largely ignore the major problems of 
American life? Are these youngsters pursuing 
other careers because they have been taught 
that a business career is an end in itself and 
not a means to an end and that business 
could care less about what happens to the 
nation and its people? Are they turning their 
backs on us—and on you—because we 
haven't told them what a corporate execu- 
tive can really contribute to his city and 
country? You may have to do what you made 
business do years ago. We had to learn how 
to alter our jobs to fit the brighter people 
you sent us, You may need to figure out how 
you can fit education to the problems that 
our cities and our country presently face. 
You may have to rewrite some of your text- 
books and develop new teaching techniques 
so that tomorrow's executives will have a 
clear understanding of the social and com- 
munity implications of our profit system; so 
that your students will have an even clearer 
understanding of the real nature of our ur- 
ban problems and the businessman’s respon- 
sibility to help solve them. 

All this, I should point out, sounds far 
more revolutionary than it really is. Every 
executive that I know would agree that the 
first duty of a corporate executive is to pro- 
tect the assets of the company—today and 
in the future. 

The simple fact is that those assets can 
no longer be protected by the traditional 
business disciplines alone. A new kind of 
corporate statesmanship is required, The 
new corporate statesman does not believe 
that it is his job to manipulate his com- 
munity into meek acceptance of the corpora- 
tion's private and selfish goals. Rather, he 
accepts his full share of responsibility, not 
only for the products he markets, but for 
the schools we operate, the air we breathe, 
the water we drink, the government we sup- 
port, the pictures in our museums, the music 
in our concert halls, the health of our citi- 
zens, the peace and tranquility of our neigh- 
borhoods, the health and viability of our 
communities—in short, he accepts his share 
of responsibility for the environment in 
which he operates. And he brings to all these 
community needs the full weight of his 
company’s knowledge, experience and re- 
sources—knowing that tomorrow's balance 
sheet cannot be separated from the quality 
of our community life. 

Yes—there was a clamoring in the streets 
last summer. It made a lot of people take a 
new look at themselves and what they’re 
doing. I was one of those. That’s why I want- 
ed to talk to you today. I think our country 
and all of the elements of the society that 
make up this great nation, have a big job to 
do. We need to train some new business 
statesmen, I'm hoping that you will help 
us do it. 


TRANSCRIPT OF TV INTERVIEW 
WITH SENATOR ROBERT C. BYRD 
OF WEST VIRGINIA 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a transcript of 
questions which were asked of me during 
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a TV interview filmed on May 1, 1968, 
together with my answers thereto. 

There being no objection, the tran- 
script was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp as follows: 


TEXT OF SENATOR BYRD’S TELEVISION 
INTERVIEW, May 1, 1968 

Question. Senator Byrd, the Reverend 
Ralph Abernathy and other leaders of the 
Poor People's March have been in Washington 
this past week in advance of their forth- 
coming campaign. What is your reaction? 

Answer: Well, I think some of the state- 
ments were arrogant, demanding and offen- 
sive. But I see nothing wrong with Mr. Aber- 
nathy’s coming to Washington to present his 
viewpoint concerning the poor to the various 
Government officials. Every citizen has a 
constitutional right to petition the Govern- 
ment. Mr. Abernathy has this right. But as to 
the poor, many of us have been interested in 
programs for the poor a long time before we 
ever heard of Mr, Abernathy. For example, it 
was my Food Stamp bill which passed the 
Congress last year to extend and to expand 
the Food Stamp Program for the poor. And, 
the Federal Government is already spending 
billions of dollars annually on programs for 
the poor and there is a limit to what the 
Federal Government can do. For example, 
we have many, many demands upon the tax 
dollar. And our tax rates are already high, and 
any new programs are going to cost money 
and that money will have to be paid for by 
the taxpayer. So, Mr. Abernathy’s visit to 
Washington was one thing, but I do not 
subscribe to threats and intimidation of the 
Congress. And I do not believe that the Con- 
gress should act under duress. And, I 
thoroughly object to the March on Washing- 
ton and the demonstrations which are a part 
of Mr, Abernathy's program and which are 
yet to occur. And, I think that our Govern- 
ment was very weak-kneed, in not having 
made the effort to prevent these from taking 
place. 

Question, Did Mr, Abernathy ask to see 
you? 

Answer. He did not. 

Question, If he should ask, would you see 
him? 

Answer. Well, I would make an effort to 
work an appointment into my schedule. 

Question. Senator Byrd, what is your view 
on the recent number of college campus 
demonstrations? 

Answer. Weil, what has been occurring 
all over the country, is just what I pre- 
dicted would occur a few weeks ago, when 
Howard University officials, here in Washing- 
ton, capitulated to the demands of a group 
of students who took over the administra- 
tion building and occupied it. This is pri- 
marily a disciplinary problem. Education, 
like so many things in life, requires disci- 
pline. What we have been witnessing, 
throughout America in recent weeks and 
months, has been a breakdown of discipline 
resulting from the excessive permissiveness 
which has increasingly afflicted this country 
in the past decade. And, I believe that the 
spineless response of college administrations, 
to the challenges to their authority, has been 
encouragement to these revolts and will 
encourage more. Of course students have a 
right to a voice in their affairs, and they 
should be given ever, responsibility which 
they will accept and which they can prop- 
erly discharge, under the supervision of 
duly constituted authority. But there must 
be a respect for authority. And the col- 
leges and the universities, as well as society 
itself, have not only the right but the duty 
to enforce rules of conduct. And, unless col- 
leges and universities and our free society 
do enforce discipline and return to a respect 
for authority, then our free society, as we 
know it, and the college and administration 
system, as we know it, are going to collapse. 

Question. There has been a great deal of 
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difficulty in getting the Vietnam peace talks 
underway, Senator Byrd, what are your views 
on it? 
Answer. I recognize the disadvantages 
that would confront our leaders if they were 
forced to meet in an unfriendly country, 
where communications are not secure. I 
know, however, that our Government has 
stated, repeatedly, that it will go anywhere, 
at any time, and speak with anyone who 
can talk with authority. I believe our Presi- 
dent is sincerely making an effort to do this. 
It is my understanding that there are ex- 
changes of views presently going on between 
Hanoi and the United States Government 
and I certainly hope that preliminary talks 
will occur. I believe tha: a site will be agreed 
upon. I think that it is important that we 
meet. It is important that we explore all 
the possibilities for peace. The important 
thing, the vital thing, as I see it, is that 
the talks not break down before they have 


begun. 


LAW DAY 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, May 1 is celebrated throughout 
the United States every year as law day. 

Two fine law day addresses were 
given last Wednesday by Judge Thorn- 
ton G. Berry, Jr., a member of the West 
Virginia Supreme Court of Appeals, and 
Judge Robert E. Maxwell, Chief Judge 
for the Northern District, Federal Dis- 
trict Court. 

Judge Berry spoke to members of the 
Randolph County Bar Association in 
Elkins, W. Va., and said: 

The law is everyone’s business and every- 
one’s protector. It is an integral part of our 
social, economic, and governmental struc- 
ture. 


He cautioned lawyers to respect their 
profession, saying: 

The practice of law is more than an eco- 
nomic livelihood. It is a sacred duty. If we 
personally do not respect and follow the laws, 
if we do not respect and support the judici- 
ary, if we do not encourage the best among 
us to become judges, if we do not protect 
and advocate our client’s case regardless of 
how much we may personally dislike it or 
him, then we dishonor ourselves and our 
profession, 


Judge Maxwell spoke in Bluefield, 
W. Va., to a luncheon meeting of attor- 
neys. He stated that “orderly protest” is 
a basic and necessary American right, 
but “we cannot—indeed we will not— 
permit mob rule to supplant rule by law. 
Orderly protest lies at the bedrock of 
our democratic institutions. Mob rule, 
violence, burning, and looting, on the 
other hand are the impermissible ex- 
tremes, the first reckless steps in the 
downward plunge into the darkness of 
anarchy, jungle laws, and nothingness.” 

I ask unanimous consent that accounts 
from the Elkins, W. Va., Inter-Mountain 
and the Clarksburg, W. Va., Exponent 
concerning these speeches be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
entitled “Law Is Everyone's Protector’ ” 
and “Judge Maxwell Scores Mob Rule in 
Law Day Address” were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


JUDGE BERRY TELLS ELKINS AUDIENCE LAW 
Is EVERYONE’S PROTECTOR 
“The law is everyone's business and every- 
one’s protector. It is an integral part of our 
social, economic and governmental struc- 
ture.” 
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Those were the words of Thornton G. 
Berry, Jr., presiding judge of the Supreme 
Court of Appeals, who spoke to members of 
the Randolph County Bar Association and 
their guests at the Law Day observance held 
Wednesday at Benedum Hall on the Davis 
and Elkins College campus. 

“Some men fail to see the basic role of 
law in our society because of the restraints 
that specific laws lay upon their activities,” 
Judge Berry stated. “No system of govern- 
ment known to man is free from errors of 
judgment in the law making process. There 
is need for constant vigilance against the 
enactment of unwise laws and for the modi- 
fication of other laws that do not serve the 
general welfare 

Judge Berry said that despite the super- 
abundance of laws, there is a need for more 
law—“‘not necessarily the passage of a greater 
number of bills through Congress. .. rather 
... the application of law to new situations 
and the more effective use of judicial meth- 
ods to settle disputes of various kinds.” 

Judge Berry stated that “we should revive 
and develop the ancient spirit of righteous 
indignation. The citizen who knows of public 
wrongdoing and remains silent through in- 
difference or cowardice is as reprehensible as 
the wrongdoer.” 

The program began with a welcome by 
Charles Potter, president of the student 
council at Davis and Elkins College. The 
Rev. Douglas Oldenburg, pastor of the Davis 
Memorial Presbyterian Church, gave the in- 
vocation and Sandra Lowe, a D&E student, 
read President Johnson’s Law Day procla- 
mation. 

Jack R. Nuzum, president of the Randolph 
County Bar Association installed Dr. Dorothy 
F. Roberts as an honorary member of the 
association, Dr. Roberts is a member of the 
history and political science department at 
the college. 

Judge Stanley Bosworth of the Randolph 
County Circuit Court introduced Judge 
Berry. 

Before the D&E program began, Elkins 
High School took part in first-in-history 
statewide hookup of schools via telephone 
for a “Law Day USA” observance complete 
with Gov. Hulett C. Smith, the majority and 
minority leaders of both houses of the West 
Virginia Legislature and judicial leaders 
speaking from “tuned-in” schools ranging 
alphabetically from Beckley through Elkins 
to Wheeling. 

Though the technique had never before 
been used, several things could be expected 
of the experimental program: the acoustics 
would be imperfect; the battery of leaders 
would speak too long from their posts at 
the speaking ends of telephones around the 
state; and many of the things they said 
would be too “pat’—partly because the 
leaders didn’t know any more than the 
students did what to expect of the new tech- 
nique and partly because delivering an ad- 
dress into a telephone receiver isn’t exactly 
a stimulating experience. 

Nevertheless, the precedent-setting experi- 
ence—in Elkins, in the auditorium of the 
high school—has opened a new avenue of 
communication to the state, and in fact 
parts of several of the addresses were very 
much to the point: the Conversation with 
Youth on Law Day” was a success, 

Elkins Lawyer Keith Cunningham served 
as “Law Day” program chairman. 

“Law Day is Not a ‘Lawyers’ Day... but 
an occasion for honoring the place of law 
in American Life“, Supreme Court Judge 
Thornton G. Berry, Jr. told an Elkins 
audience Wednesday. 

Then he directed this brief message to the 
legal profession: “The practice of law is more 
than an economic livelihood, It is a sacred 
duty. If we personally do not respect and 
follow the laws; if we do not respect and 
support the judiciary; if we do not encour- 
age the best among us to become judges; if 
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we do not protect and advocate our client's 
case regardiess of how much we may per- 
sonally dislike it or him, then we dishonor 
ourselves and our profession . . 

We are the means by which our laws and 
judiciary function . . we must accept that 
fulfilling our duties may at times be un- 
popular, No lawyer worthy of his profession 
should ever let personal considerations or 
public popularity or sentiment discourage or 
prevent him from doing his duty to his client 
or his duty to our system of law... no 
lawyer acting in good conscience can refuse 
a man or a cause because it may injure the 


lawyer’s income, popularity or infu- 
ence...” 
Jack R. Nuzum, president of the 


Randolph County Bar Association, presided 
for the “Law Day USA” ceremonies at Davis 
and Elkins College and Elkins High School. 
Miss Barbara Snedegar, president of the 
Student Council at Elkins High School, 
responded for the Elkins school when Gov. 
Hulett C. Smith took a roll call of high 
schools participating in the 15-city “Law Day 
USA” telephone hookup. 


JUDGE MAXWELL Scores Mos RULE IN 
Law Day ADDRESS 


BLUEFIELD.—U.S, Judge Robert E. Maxwell, 
addressing himself to the citizen protest 
which is sweeping America, made a case here 
Wednesday for “orderly protest” as a basic 
and necessary right in the American system 
of government. 

Speaking to a Law Day audience of lawyers 
at a noon luncheon, he said, There is noth- 
ing in the entire system of American juris- 
prudence which denies an individual the free 
exercise of his conscience and the right to 
advocate his own beliefs.” 

But he took a very positive position against 
violent and disorderly protest, saying: 

“We cannot—indeed, we will not—permit 
mob rule to supplant rule by law. Orderly 
protest lies at the bedrock of our democratic 
institutions. Mob rule, violence, burning and 
looting, on the other hand, are the imper- 
missible extremes, the first reckless steps in 
the downward plunge into the darkness of 
anarchy, jungle law, and nothingness.” 

Judge Maxwell, a resident of Elkins and 
Chief Judge for the Northern District Fed- 
eral Court, noted that dissent is as Amer- 
ican as the Bill of Rights which provides 
legal pattern for its expression. “It is,” he 
said, “a tradition in America to insure that 
points of view at odds with prevailing doc- 
trine will not be rejected or suppressed.” 

Judge Maxwell spoke earlier at the high 
school here as one of approximately 20 lead- 
ing West Virginians on a statewide telephone 
hookup, which commemorated the tenth an- 
nual Law Day USA. There he explained the 
federal court organization and commented: 

“A very special note of urgency is as- 
signed to the life of every student in the 
United States on this Law Day. The impres- 
sive heritage of the occasion is your sum- 
mons to responsible citizenship.” 

Judge Maxwell, in his later speech to the 
lawyers, said it is recognized in America that 
organized societies are not expected to be 
above criticism. He went on: 

“We know that power wielded justly today 
may be wielded corruptly tomorrow. We 
know that from the ranks of the critics 
come cranks and troublemakers, but from 
the same ranks come the saviors and in- 
novators.“ 

He opined that there is nothing funda- 
mentally wrong with the American system 
of government or its purpose. “The pieces 
and parts which brought us to our present 
eminence in the world are still in place.” 

He said that although some American 
citizens have become disillusioned with their 
American institutions, and have begun to 
protest in a variety of ways, they will find, 
if they will look beyond themselves, that 
never has Congress or the courts “devoted 
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more of their attention to the constitutional 
guarantees of the individual than they do 
today.” 

Judge Maxwell concluded: 

“As citizens of a free society, enjoying 
the highest order of individual liberty ever 
known to man, it is timely for us to believe 
that we have had enough of adjustment 
and conformity, of easy options and the 
least common denominator. 

“We need to see ‘life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness’ in such terms as are his- 
torically proven by voting on election day, 
by serving on juries without protest, by 
keeping ourselves informed on the issues of 
the day, and by speaking out for the good 
and against the evils that surround us.” 


AN OUTSTANDING WEST VIRGINIAN 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, West Virginia lost an outstanding 
citizen last week in the death of Charles 
E. Hodges of Charleston, a fact which at 
least three daily papers in my State have 
taken note of in editorials. 

Mr. Hodges was an editor, a former 
president of the State senate, a cham- 
ber of commerce managing director in 
the State’s capital, and a long-time 
leader in many efforts which have con- 
tributed to the growth and development 
of West Virginia University in his home- 
town of Morgantown. 

Charles Hodges was a dynamic in- 
fluence for good in West Virginia, a man 
who brought boundless energy and great 
talents to many fields of endeavor, a fact 
to which the three newspapers and their 
editorials allude. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torials from the Dominion News of Mor- 
gantown, the Fairmont Times of Fair- 
mont, and the Martinsburg Journal of 
Martinsburg, all of Friday, May 3, be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Morgantown (W. Va.) Dominion 
News, May 3, 1968] 
CHARLES E, HODGES—WEST VIRGINIA 

West Virginia lost one of its most bril- 
liant and useful citizens in the death of 
Charles E. Hodges at the age of 75. 

West Virginia University, Morgantown, 
Charleston and the state as a whole were 
served with high distinction by this native 
son of the Mountain State. 

Only a few days before his death he wrote 
his friend, Richard (Dyke) Raese, accepting 
with the enthusiasm characteristic of him, 
an invitation to write as often as he pleased 
“anything he wishes” for the Sunday Do- 
minion-Post. He said he would be in to see 
us on May 9 as he was planning to come 
from Charleston for the University com- 
mencement activities. 

Mr. Hodges was the son of Dr. Thomas E. 
Hodges, a physics professor at the University 
and later its president. He was graduated 
from the University High School here and 
was a Phi Beta Kappa scholar at the Uni- 
versity. 

He rose to captain in the USEF in World 
War I and then returned to Morgantown, 
a community he loved and served in various 
capacities as a resident and after he moved 
to Charleston. 

He was editor of The New Dominion and 
became its owner and publisher, always sup- 
porting constructive projects for this area 
in a forthright, but never carping manner. 

As a State Senator from this district, he 
served this area and the state as a leader 
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for progress. He was president of the Sen- 
ate in 1934-38. 

The University and its welfare in every as- 
pect occupied Mr. Hodges talents and untir- 
ing efforts. 

He has served as president of the Alumni 
Association; as a member of the Board of 
Governors; as president of the Board of Gov- 
ernors; was a member of the Trust Commit- 
tee of the Alumni Association’s Loyalty Per- 
manent Endowment Fund since it was 
started in 1937; he was president of the WVU 
Foundation, Inc. at the time of his death 
Wednesday. He was a past president of the 
Emeritus Club. 

Our state needs more dedicated and loyal 
citizens like Charles E. Hodges. 

Our state, our University, our community 
and our capital city, which he served as man- 
aging director of the Chamber of Commerce, 
all benefitted from “Charley” Hodges's ef- 
forts, his drive and his faith in the future. 

The old-timers at this, his former news- 
paper, and those who knew him as an affec- 
tionate critic, are saddened by his passing. 

Charles E. Hodges set an inspiring example 
for young West Virginians willing to devote 
their talents and efforts for their home state. 

[From the Fairmont (W. Va.) Times, 
May 3, 1968] 
CHARLES EDWARD HODGES 


Few men in the history of West Virginia 
pursued with such intensity so many varied 
interests as Charles Edward Hodges, whose 
death at the age of 75 occurred in Charleston, 
Wednesday. He was an editor, a liberal poli- 
tician, a Chamber of Commerce executive 
and an all-around good citizen. 

But whatever other activities occupied his 
attention, his first love was West Virginia 
University, which he served in almost every 
capacity. At the time of his death he was 
president of the West Virginia University 
Foundation and chairman of the trustees for 
the Alumni Association’s Loyalty Permanent 
Endowment Fund. 

He had served as president of the Univer- 
sity Board of Governors as well as the alumni 
association and not long ago was honored 
with the Vandalia, highest non-academic 
award in the gift of the University. 

He almost literally grew up on the campus, 
where his distinguished father, the late Dr. 
Thomas Edward Hodges, served as president. 
Although of small structure, he played foot- 
ball and continued active in the game as an 
official for a quarter-century. 

In this part of the country, Charlie Hodges 
is best remembered as the editor and pub- 
lisher of the old New Dominion in Morgan- 
town. A crusading liberal, he took on the 
vested interests almost single-handedly and 
continued to show his independence as a 
member of the State Senate from the dis- 
trict which includes Marion County. 

When he sold the newspaper and became 
managing director of the Charleston Cham- 
ber of Commerce, many felt he had done an 
ideological fiipflop. In truth, Hodges was just 
as much of a crusader as ever, although in 
some instances the thrust of his efforts was 
directed along other lines. 

If there was one characteristic of Charlie 
Hodges that stood out over all others, it was 
his boundless energy. In his youth he ac- 
quired a nickname based on his habit of 
doing everything at top speed and many of 
his other friends continued to use it in pri- 
vate conversation. 

Throughout his life, he was an indefatiga- 
ble letter-writer. He kept in close touch with 
what was going on everywhere in the state, 
and he was quick to spot an error of fact. 
This newspaper received many lengthy com- 
munications from him on a wide range of 
subjects, all of which were illuminating in 
content and fascinating in composition. 

Although he failed in his only quest for 
high political office, the governorship in 1932 
he left a mark on all of West Virginia and 
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on its University in particular. State jour- 
nalism lost one of its finest editors when he 
sold his newspaper, and it was the irony of 
fate that death took him when he was seri- 
ously considering still another career as a 
state capital commentator. 

The good Lord didn’t make many like 
Charlie Hodges and he’s going to be sorely 
missed. 


[From the Martinsburg (W. Va.) Journal, 
May 3, 1968] 
CHARLES E. HODGES 


West Virginia has lost one of its truly out- 
standing citizens in the death of Charles E, 
Hodges. 

He was probably not well known to most in 
our Eastern Panhandle territory although he 
made many, many valuable contributions to 
the betterment of West Virginia. 

A man of many talents, he was, at various 
times in his life, a newspaper editor and 
publisher, a leading Democratic political fig- 
ure and executive director of the Charleston 
Chamber of Commerce. He was also a most 
loyal and active alumnus of West Virginia 
University, the institution his father once 
headed as president. The WVU Board of Gov- 
ernors recently named a building on the 
campus in honor of Dr. Thomas E, Hodges 
and his son, Charles E. Hodges. 

Although he had many honors during his 
lifetime, including service as president of the 
West Virginia State Senate, he will un- 
doubtedly be best remembered for his en- 
thusiastic leadership and promotion of 
everything that was beneficial to his state, 
Just recently, we received a letter from him 
urging support of the proposed $300-million 
road bond issue which is to come to a vote 
of the people this Fall. 

The type of leadership and loyalty provided 
by Charles E. Hodges is the kind which is 
sorely needed today in West Virginia. We 
deeply regret his passing from the scene, not 
only because he was a friend but because he 
was a great gentleman, 


PROMPT CRACKDOWN NEEDED TO 
RESTRAIN MALCONTENTS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Huntington, W. Va., Advertiser 
published a fine editorial last week about 
the twin dangers of exhibitionists who 
are trying to destroy our institutions of 
higher learning and, ultimately, our so- 
ciety. 

The editorial stated that some students 
seem to be wasting not only their own 
time, but the time of others, at colleges 
where, “in the name of freedom they 
have been allowed to discredit their in- 
stitutions, to encourage trouble that dis- 
rupts the work of serious students and 
even to give aid and comfort to the en- 
emy in the Vietnam war.” 

The editorial urged that the Govern- 
ment react firmly to the danger of black 
power militants because “allowing them 
to continue to run at large while preach- 
ing anarchy and Communist propaganda 
encourages others to follow them and 
increases the danger of more violence.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the Ad- 
vertiser editorial be printed in the Rec- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PROMPT CRACKDOWN NEEDED To RESTRAIN 

MALCONTENTS 

In these days of scientific advancement 
and technological revolution, educators and 
employment agencies are emphasizing the 
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need of specialized training for obtaining and 
holding jobs. 

Thousands of additional students have re- 
sponded to the need by entering colleges and 
universities, and the government has allo- 
cated large sums for aid to open the doors 
of higher education to more and more young 
people of limited means. 

Increased enrollments naturally bring in 
more dissidents and malcontents who com- 
plicate the problems of discipline and disrupt 
the orderly processes of education. 

But the number of disturbances and dem- 
onstrations at the institutions of higher 
learning raises the question of whether a 
great many of the students are not wasting 
their time and interfering with the education 
of others. 

The attitude of a great many of those re- 
sponsible for the trouble indicates that no 
amount of training would make them ac- 
ceptable employes in any line of work. 

It indicates rather that if given an assign- 
ment to a job, they would refuse to do the 
work, would organize a strike or a sit-in and 
try to take over the management of the 
business. 

This is not conducive to employment or to 
the success of any corporation that opens its 
payroll to such people. 

The first requirement of any free nation is 
that its people exercise self-discipline, This 
too is the first objective of an education. 

Certainly any employe who does not con- 
trol himself is not qualified to assume a posi- 
tion that will open the way for his giving 
orders to others. 

How much students have been influenced 
in their obstreperousness by the spirit of the 
times that have affected many nations it is 
impossible to say. 

But it is probable that they have been in- 
cited by extremists and militants of various 
hues and purposes from pinks to Reds and 
the Carmichaels of the black power school. 

A considerable number of the trouble- 
makers are members of the faculties paid to 
teach but dedicated to their irresistible urge 
to stir revolt, encourage anarchy and create 
chaos. 

In one important university after another 
such exhibitionist malcontents have popped 
up to attract attention and preen themselves 
in the glare of notoriety. 

In the name of freedom they have been al- 
lowed to discredit their institutions, to en- 
courage trouble that disrupts the work of 
serious students and even to give aid and 
comfort to the enemy in the Vietnam war. 

For the preservation of free institutions 
that these people demoralize they should be 
sent packing to jobs as attendants at mental 
hospitals, where they would feel more at 
home, or to training in the proper functions 
of a teacher. 

And meanwhile government officials should 
strike hard at the increasing coterie of an- 
archists striving frantically to displace the 
responsible civil rights leaders. 

The exhibitionists parading under the um- 
brella of black power are embarrassing not 
only the government and the officials who 
have done more for colored people but the 
respectable people of their own race. 

Allowing them to continue to run at large 
while preaching anarchy and Communist 
propaganda encourages others to follow 
them and increases the danger of more 
violence. 

The government should strongly reassert 
its authority before these anarchists stir 
trouble that will require serious bloodshed 
to stop. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, is there further morning business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is concluded. 
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OMNIBUS CRIME CONTROL AND 
SAFE STREETS ACT OF 1967 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
the unfinished business, Calendar No. 
1080. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The BILL CLERK. A bill (S. 917) to assist 
State and local governments in reducing 
the incidence of crime, to increase the 
effectiveness, fairness, and coordination 
of law enforcement and criminal justice 
systems at all levels of government, and 
for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from West Virginia? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
resumed the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. METCALF). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that, not- 
withstanding rule VIII, I be permitted to 
speak not to exceed 20 minutes on a sub- 
ject not germane to the pending business. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 


STOP THE VIOLENCE 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I call attention to the leading edi- 
torial, “Stop the Violence,” which ap- 
peared in the Washington Post of yester- 
day, Sunday, May 5, 1968. 

That editorial refers to a situation 
which confronts our Nation’s Capital, 
and it is a situation which is both fright- 
ening and disgraceful. I am taking the 
liberty to quote certain extracts from the 
editorial, an editorial which constitutes 
a true but sad commentary upon the 
present state of law and order in the seat 
of the Government of the United States. 

More than 50 incendiary fires have been 
reported in the last six weeks; windows, many 
of them just installed replacements, are 
being broken every night. Merchants tell of 
incidents in which their stores have been 
vandalized by gangs. Others say they have 
been threatened. Those merchants who say 
they are not bothered usually go on to ex- 
plain that this is because everyone knows 
they are heavily armed and are ready to shoot 
intruders. * * + + 

The merchants and the citizens who in- 
habit the devastated areas [referring to the 


areas hit by the recent riots] are afraid and, 
in many instances, belleve they are not re- 
ceiving the protection the city owes to 
then. ¢ 

The policy of restraint adopted by the po- 
lice when they were outnumbered at the out- 
set of last month’s rioting was sound. But it 
was also certain to produce bad side effects. 
One is reflected in the fears of the merchants 
that if their property went unprotected dur- 
ing the early stages of the riot it will still be 
unprotected. Another, and more serious, 
effect seems to be an attitude among some 
young toughs that if they got away with 
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looting and burning under riot conditions 
they ought to be able to get away with it 
now. Respect for law and for property, if 
once diminished, is sometimes hard to re- 
establish. But it must be re-established. Dis- 
regard for the law must now be squelched, 
vigorously and promptly. 


I spoke last year, Mr. President, con- 
cerning the riots which plagued numer- 
ous cities throughout the country, and I 
urged that a firmer attitude upon the 
part of the Federal Government be 
shown toward rioters and criminals. I 
have, again and again, stated in speeches 
on the Senate floor that the first duty 
of government is to uphold and enforce 
the law, that government has a right 
to survive, and that whatever force is 
necessary should be used to preserve or- 
der throughout the land. 

During the civil disorder which struck 
our Nation’s Capital last month, I was 
constantly in touch with officials of the 
government of the District of Columbia. 
I also talked with aides at the White 
House a number of times and with offi- 
cials of the Justice Department. In my 
conversations with these various officials, 
I urged that Federal troops be brought 
in as quickly as possible and that they 
not be stationed in the city merely to 
put on a “show” o? force, but that they 
be given orders to shoot felons, if neces- 
sary, in order to restore and maintain 
order and enforce the law. 

White House aides will be able to pro- 
duce records of my calls, during which 
I insisted that the President be informed 
of my contacts and that a record be 
made of my having urged the use of firm 
force and whatever force was necessary 
to put down violence and restore order. 

I, of course, did not advocate that chil- 
dren be shot, nor would I; nor would I 
ever urge even that adult felons be shot, 
except, first, in order to prevent their 
escape after all other means had been 
exhausted; second, to protect the lives 
and property of other people and to re- 
store and maintain order, and, third, only 
after the public had been warned that 
such extreme measures would be taken 
if necessary. 

Mr. President, I also urged publicly 
that a military presence be retained in 
this city, possibly throughout the sum- 
mer, especially in view of the forthcom- 
ing “poor people’s campaign.” I did not 
suggest that the full complement of 15,- 
000 troops be kept stationed on the streets 
of the city, but I did urge that a number 
of armed troops be retained in the riot- 
torn areas and some other parts of the 
city. The troops were, however, removed. 

I have repeatedly called attention to 
the shocking and disgraceful crimes that 
are annually increasing in this city, and 
I have urged that vacancies on the Fed- 
eral courts—and especially on the U.S. 
Supreme Court—be filled with individ- 
uals who will interpret the Federal Con- 
stitution, as amended, in accordance with 
the letter and spirit of that document 
rather than with individuals who render 
legal decisions on the basis of little more 
than sociological concepts. For it cannot 
be gainsaid that the U.S. Supreme Court, 
as presently constituted, has not only 
attempted to preempt the functions of 
the legislative branch, but it has also 
preempted the rights of the people in its 
successful attempts to amend the Con- 
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stitution of the United States—a prerog- 
ative which rests only with the people 
by virtue of the fifth article of the Con- 
stitution. The U.S. Supreme Court and 
the Circuit Court of Appeals for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia are topheavy with 
“activist” judges, whose decisions have, 
in some instances, straitjacketed the po- 
lice and tipped the balance in favor of 
the criminal and against the law-abiding 
citizen. 

In connection with the so-called poor 
people’s campaign, I have repeatedly 
urged that the Attorney General of the 
United States, as the Nation's chief law- 
enforcement officer, at least put forth the 
effort to seek an injunction to prevent 
the march and the campaign of demon- 
strations, as reportedly planned. Appar- 
ently no effort has been made or will be 
made to seek such an injunction, as I 
have seen no evidence thereof. I have 
also urged that every effort be made by 
Government officials, in their conversa- 
tions with leaders of the march, to at- 
tempt to dissuade those march leaders 
from going through with their announced 
plans. In this regard, I do not contend 
that the constitutional rights of citizens 
to petition their Government should be 
negated, violated, or denied. I have no 
objection to a mere march by 3,000 peo- 
ple in the Nation’s Capital, if that march 
is orderly and not overly prolonged, and 
if the Government is petitioned in a rea- 
sonable and orderly manner. Thousands 
of people come to the Nation’s Capital 
annually to participate in parades, to 
lobby the Members of Congress, and to 
petition the Government, I am strongly 
opposed, however, to a campaign of sus- 
tained demonstrations conducted by 
thousands of people converging upon the 
Nation’s Capital from all points of the 
compass, staging a camp-in“ with its 
hazards to the health not only of the 
demonstrators, but, more importantly, to 
that of the metropolitan area residents, 
and creating a “clear and present dan- 
ger” to the peace and welfare and good 
order of the community. It is this “clear 
and present danger” that I have hoped 
might be avoided through the injunctive 
process. 

It is now apparent that the march will 
take place. It is also apparent—at least I 
have seen no evidence to the contrary— 
that the Federal Government will make 
no effort to enjoin or prevent the setting 
up of a “shantytown” within the bound- 
aries of the National Capital. If we are 
to accept, at face value, some of the 
statements which have been reportedly 
made by leaders of the march, the Na- 
tion’s Capital, to say the least, is con- 
fronted with troublesome prospects dur- 
ing the weeks ahead. 

I have referred to the forthcoming 
campaign of sustained demonstrations— 
and the concomitant prospect of massive 
acts of civil disobedience—because there 
is every justification for apprehension 
that they will serve to compound the 
fearsome problem of crime and violence 
in this city. So, I believe that any con- 
sideration of the current deterioration of 
respect for law and order in the Nation’s 
Capital must, of necessity, include the so- 
called poor people’s campaign as a factor 
which will compound the problem of law 
enforcement during the summer. 
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The horrifying situation which con- 
fronts the merchants and citizens of this 
city is forcefully stated by the editorial, 
to which I have already referred, which 
was published in the Sunday Washington 
Post. I can say to Senators that there 
is not one iota of understatement in the 
editorial. I know that many of the law- 
abiding merchants and citizens of the 
Nation’s Capital live in constant fear— 
and I mean fear—not only that their 
properties may be destroyed and the say- 
ings of years of hard work be wiped out, 
but also, and even more importantly, 
that their lives and the lives of their 
loved ones may be taken. In speaking of 
this fear, merchants—and I mean men— 
have cried, literally cried, as they have 
told me, in recent days, of their plight. 

I know that the police who patrol the 
streets of this city are unable, under the 
present circumstances, to enforce the law 
as it should be enforced, because they do 
not feel that they have the backing of top 
Government officials and of the courts. 
I know that the morale of the police and 
law-abiding citizens in this community is 
at an alltime low. I know that the re- 
straint which was shown not only by the 
Metropolitan Police but also by Federal 
troops during the recent costly riots has 
emboldened the criminal element and 
has shaken, to its foundations, the confi- 
dence of law-abiding citizens in their 
Government. Law-abiding citizens are no 
longer assured that their Government 
will act to protect their lives and their 
properties in this city. Schoolchildren and 
other tourists are being kept away from 
the city in increasing numbers during 
this summer, because of fear. I know this. 
I can document it. Law-abiding and re- 
spectable Negro citizens in this city live 
in fear, as do white citizens—I know this. 
Busdrivers are subjected to constant 
harassment, and they are assaulted and 
robbed nightly, and they live in constant 
fear for their lives. Women cower in fear 
behind locked doors; men and women, old 
and young, are afraid to venture out on 
the streets at night, and, in some areas in 
the city, even in broad daylight; and 
women are criminally attacked, raped, if 
you please—and old age is no protec- 
tion—on elevators and in Government 
buildings—in fact, there are few places 
in this city, the Capital City of the United 
States, where women ar. absolutely safe. 
Women are raped in the Nation’s Capital 
with seeming impunity. The rapist vir- 
tually has a license to repeat his crime 
at will. 

The city is a paradise for animalistic 
hoodlums. Mr. President, if one does not 
believe it, just drive a few blocks from 
the Capitol in almost any direction and 
see the young hoodlums gathered on the 
street corners and in front of business 
shock to the top officials in Government, 
establishments. All of this may come as a 
Mr. President, but I know it to be true. 

I intend to document what I have said 
about the fear which is gripping the 
merchants of this city. I am going to 
document it at length and I am going to 
take considerable time within a few days 
in doing just that. 

I, therefore, respectfully urge that 
adequate steps be taken now by Mayor 
Walter Washington to restore order and 
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a respect for law in the Nation’s Capital 
City. I urge that the Justice Department 
take action against Stokely Carmichael 
and other revolutionists who incite to 
riot. I urge, most respectfully, that the 
President of the United States take a 
firm stand against those who intimidate 
peace-loving citizens and who commit 
crimes against persons and property. 
There is no reason to temporize with 
criminals, and there is no excuse what- 
soever to be offered for those who engage 
in the commission of crime as a profes- 
sion. It is time that we stop making ex- 
cuses for the criminals who are riding 
roughshod over other people who, by 
virtue of hard work, sweat, and effort, 
have managed to acquire a little property 
and make ends meet. The excuses of un- 
employment and poverty have become 
hackneyed and they have never been 
truly relevant—no individual can claim 
poverty as a reason for the commission 
of rape or murder. And the foulmouthed 
hoodlums who gather on the street cor- 
ners of Washington, who toss molotov 
cocktails inside business establishments, 
and who cry “Burn, baby, burn” and 
“Get Whitey,” are not the victims of 
unemployment—many of them do not 
intend to work, they do not want to work, 
and they will not work. 

Finally, I urge that Mayor Washing- 
ton, and the President of the United 
States, take action to assure that Fed- 
eral troops be returned to the streets of 
the Nation’s Capital now. I do not sug- 
gest a need, at the moment, for great 
numbers of troops. But I do suggest that 
a number of troops—with guns loaded— 
be placed now in the high-crime and 
riot-torn areas of this city, and that the 
thousands—I do not say hundreds, I say 
thousands—of defiant and profane 
young militant hoodlums, who roam the 
streets, be put on notice that, in the 
words of the Post editorial, disrespect 
for the law will be “squelched vigor- 
ously and promptly.” I also urge that 
the leaders of the poor people’s cam- 
paign be warned by top officials in the 
executive branch that the Federal Gov- 
ernment intends to use whatever force 
is necessary to maintain order and pre- 
vent violence in the Capital City and 
that lawbreakers, whether they are par- 
ticipants in the march or whether they 
are leaders of the march or persons un- 
associated in any way with the march, 
will be dealt with promptly, firmly, and 
forcefully. 

Mr. President, I cannct hide the con- 
cern which I have for my country at 
this time. I cannot avoid the definite 
impression that a revolution is taking 
place in this land and, although there 
have been beneficent and benevolent 
revolutions in the history of mankind, 
I fear that there are sinister aspects to 
the current turbulence which portend 
events that could shake the foundations 
of this Republic and destroy liberty 
under law. 

The wave of student takeovers of col- 
leges and universities, the endless 
marches and demonstrations and acts 
of mass civil disobedience, the threat- 
ening demands by those who advocate 
expanded welfarism, the increasing 
trend toward intimidation of legislators 
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and Government officials, the rapid 
growth of permissiveness which is de- 
stroying spiritual and moral concepts 
and values, and the horrifying trend to- 
ward lawlessness and violence—all these 
are ominous signs that our country faces 
destruction from within. There must be 
a rebirth of respect for law, for consti- 
tutional processes, for public order, and 
for personal responsibility if this Nation 
is to survive. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from West Virginia yield? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I am 
happy to yield to the Senator from 
Nevada. 

Mr. BIBLE. I have not heard all the 
distinguished Senator’s remarks, but I 
did hear most of them, and I want to 
commend him for the fervor, the cour- 
age, and the exactness with which he is 
working on this very, very important 
message—important not only to those 
who live in Washington, D.C., and sur- 
rounding areas but also to the entire 
country. 

Over the past several years I have been 
saying that, in my judgment, crime and 
lawlessness are the No. 1 problem this 
country faces domestically. Unfortu- 
nately, the hoodlum and the criminal is 
no respector of cities or States. He goes 
from one end of the country to the other. 
No single area is safe from crime. When 
the women and children of our country 
are no longer safe to walk the streets 
then, indeed, we had better make a close 
and careful inspection of what the dis- 
tinguished Senator from West Virginia 
terms a potential revolution in America 
which could possibly be the worst we 
have ever had. 

I have three sons, all of college age, 
and all whom have done very well in 
school. One has finished school on the 
east coast, and another will finish on 
the west coast very soon. They are all 
studying in fine institutions of higher 
learning. But we begin to wonder if even 
our colleges and universities are safe 
from lawlessness. There is foment on the 
campuses on both coasts and across the 
Nation. Right now, in my own State, at 
Nevada Southern University there is 
somewhat the same kind of unrest and 
foment. 

Thus, there are truly many difficult 
problems facing America. None will be 
solved until we achieve complete restora- 
tion of law and order. We cannot permit 
lawlessness to prevail, as the distin- 
guished Senator from West Virginia has 
outlined so ably. This battle against law- 
lessness has been a crusade in which I 
have been actively involved for many 
years. I am certainly going to continue 
that crusade, because it has to be our 
Nation's first priority. It has to be No. 1 
on the list of things that must be done 
to help the overwhelming majority of the 
American people who demand and de- 
serve safety and security under law. 

The distinguished Senator from West 
Virginia has sounded a stern warning. 
I particularly agree with his statement 
regarding Stokely Carmichael. It is 
amazing to me that this man can say 
and do the things he has and apparently 
remain immune from the processes of 
the law. I think it is a dangerous situa- 
tion. I have publicly called on the 
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Attorney General to prosecute the 
Carmichaels and Rap Browns and their 
ilk under our laws—including recently 
enacted antiriot provisions in my Dis- 
trict of Columbia crime bill—that forbid 
incitement to riot. 

I hope that the distinguished Senator 
from West Virginia will continue to 
sound the alarm, as he has, and that all 
Senators will work carefully together on 
the very fine bill now pending before the 
Senate, shepherded by the very distin- 
guished Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
MCCLELLAN]. 

I cannot say that I agree with every 
single paragraph, or every single crossed 
“t” and dotted “i” in the bill, but it is a 
big bill, and a strong bill. It is a much- 
needed bill. I hope that it will move for- 
ward rather quickly toward adoption. I 
trust it will not be subject to any undue 
delay but that every Senator will get an 
opportunity to express his opinions on it. 

Again, I salute the Senator from West 
Virginia for sounding the alert on this 
problem. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I thank 
the able Senator from Nevada for his 
kind and appropriate remarks. I con- 
gratulate him on his leadership in this 
field. I deeply appreciate his statement 
today. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield to 
the distinguished Senator from Arkan- 


sas. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
wish to associate myself with the re- 
marks of the distinguished Senator from 
West Virginia. I wholeheartedly subscribe 
to everything he has said with respect to 
law enforcement and the need for action. 

There is, unfortunately, a tragically 
passive attitude—a passive, if not indif- 
ferent—and I hope it is not an indiffer- 
ent attitude—on the part of some law- 
enforcement officials of our land. They 
seem to be in a dream. They assume that 
what is taking place is a bad dream and 
that it will all just go away. 

It is not a dream. It is a reality. 
Threats are repeated daily—every day— 
by the radical elements of the country of 
what they are going to do to this Govern- 
ment, the demands they are going to 
make, and what the results will be if their 
demands are not promptly adhered to. 

I had prepared, and intended to make, 
some remarks today along the same lines 
as the Senator from West Virginia has 
discussed. I shall postpone those remarks 
until tomorrow, because I anticipate re- 
ceiving some additional information, 
but—as long as the announcement has 
been made—tomorrow, as soon as the 
morning hour is completed, and the ear- 
liest time thereafter as I can appro- 
priately get recognition, I intend to dis- 
cuss, along the same lines the Senator 
from West Virginia has discussed the 
impending poor people’s march to 
Washington. 

At that time I shall release a copy of 
the transcript of the conference held on 
April 25 by members of the Permanent 
Investigations Subcommittee with the 
Attorney General, the Secretary of the 
Interior, Mayor Washington, the Under 
Secretary of the Defense Department, 
and also a representative of the welfare 
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program in the District of Columbia. We 
interrogated them to ascertain what is 
being done and what plans are being 
made for this upcoming march on Wash- 
ington. I shall discuss that matter tomor- 
row and release the report. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the REC- 

ORD & press release I issued today 

dealing with the subject. 

There being no objection, the press 
release was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

SENATE PERMANENT SUBCOMMITTEE ON INVES- 
TIGATIONS, COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT 
OPERATIONS 
Senator John L. McClellan (D., Ark.), 

Chairman of the Senate Permanent Subcom- 

mittee on Investigations, announced today 

that the Subcommittee will make public on 

Tuesday, May 7, the heretofore confidential 

transcript of a conference held on Thursday, 

April 25, 1968, between members of the Sub- 

committee and high-ranking officials of the 


Federal and District of Columbia Govern- 
ments. 

The principal subjects of discussion during 
the conference, which was attended by the 
Attorney General, the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, and the Mayor of Washington, among 
others, were the plans and preparations of 
the government agencies to preserve peace 
and maintain law and order in the District 
of Columbia during the so-called Poor Peo- 
ple’s March” which is now en route to the 
city. 

Senator McClellan also said that he will 
make a statement on the floor of the Senate 
shortly after the conclusion of routine morn- 
ing business on Tuesday, May 7. His remarks 
will relate to the probability that the 
marchers will assemble in the city of Wash- 
ington under conditions which are calcu- 
lated to lead to civil disorders and violence. 

Copies of the transcript of the conference 
and Senator McClellan's floor remarks will be 
released to the press when the remarks are 
delivered on the floor of the Senate. 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I also 
intend to tell the Senate tomorrow some 
of the information that the subcommit- 
tee has with respect to concrete plans 
being made to turn the march to Wash- 
ington into a riot. I have information of 
discussions that are being held by groups, 
the leaders of whom intend to join the 
march, as to what they plan to do, how 
those elements and members of those 
organizations intend to take over, and 
how they intend to engage in rioting and 
violence. I shall give that information 
tomorrow. I think I shall have additional 
information that I can disclose tomorrow. 

At the very outset of the march that 
is coming to Washington, apparently the 
very first act when they get here will 
be to violate the law. They have not 
asked for a permit either to march or 
to occupy Government property and 
build a shantytown on it. Apparently, 
from the news today, they do not intend 
to ask for such a permit. So the very 
first act they intend to carry out will be 
a violation of the law. That is one act 
that our officials already know about, but 
I do not expect anything to be done 
about it. 

Despite all the statements of Car- 
michael, despite all the attitudes he has 
exhibited and the actions he has taken, 
nothing has been done. Nothing is being 
planned to be done, so far as I know. 

Why can we not have law enforce- 
ment in America? What is wrong? Why 
the timidity? Why are our officials not 
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aggressively doing something, instead of 
sitting back and hoping that this ugly 
thing will not happen? 

Mr. President, I commend the Senator 
from West Virginia. I say to him 
and to other Senators that this is the 
hour of decision in the Senate. We are 
approaching it. Either we are going to 
have the courage to vote for law enforce- 
ment, to vote to bring the scales of jus- 
tice into balance, to vote for equal pro- 
tection of society against the criminal, 
or we are going to vote to ratify and 
confirm the present-day trend of pro- 
tecting an individual at whatever cost 
there may be to society—of protecting 
an individual who has openly and vol- 
untarily confessed to a heinous crime. 
Yet we propose to liberate him unless 
some technical warning has been given 
that is wholly unnecessary in 90 percent 
of the cases. These people know they 
have violated the law. They also know 
that what they say can be used against 
them. Yet by the attitude and deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court, we have 
put ourselves in a position where they 
must be shielded and protected. They 
cannot even be asked a question without 
getting them a lawyer who must be pres- 
ent at their side. 

Somebody has said, “You are turning 
the clock back.” Let me say to Senators 
that I want the clock turned back. I 
want it turned back to law enforcement. 
I want the clock turned back to where 
society has equal justice under the law 
of the land. I want the clock turned back 
to the day when women could walk the 
streets in safety. I want the clock turned 
back to the time when women were not 
raped—and they are, as the Senator has 
said, being raped today almost at will, 
with impunity. 

I received a letter from a 71-year-old 
woman. The Senator from West Virginia 
has said that age makes no difference. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. No dif- 
ference. 

Mr. McCLELLAN, This woman, who 
lives in Washington, D.C., told me what 
a horrible experience she had, She iden- 
tified the person. They went to court. 
He was immediately acquitted. 

That is law enforcement in Washing- 
ton today. I am telling Senators that 
unless such incidents are checked, unless 
these trends are reversed, law and order 
in America will perish. 

Senators speak of revolution. What 
will be the result of it? It will not be 
a benevolent revolution that will take 
place in this country. Who will take 
charge? I will tell the Senate tomorrow 
who will take charge. Those whom I shall 
name are going to take charge of the 
march on Washington before it is over. 

Mr. President, the hour is here. I hope 
the Senate will not procrastinate. I hope 
it will measure up. I hope that Senators 
will have the courage to say we are going 
to turn the clock back to the day when 
we had safe streets, to the day when we 
had law enforcement, to the day when 
our wives, sisters, and mothers could feel 
safe from the rapist. I want to turn the 
clock back to that day. I want to turn 
the clock back to the time when there 
was equal justice in this land as between 
the law-abiding citizen and the hard- 
ened and confessed professional crimi- 
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nal. The time will not wait, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I thank the able Senator from 
Arkansas. I shall look forward with great 
interest to his statement tomorrow. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield to 
the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I commend the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia for his state- 
ment. It is timely, able, and truthful. 

The Senator from Florida has spoken 
several times about the need for firm 
action here on the part of Washington 
officials, meaning both those in the Dis- 
trict and those in the National Govern- 
ment. 

The Senator from Florida has been 
three times in direct touch with the 
White House and has written at some 
length to the President, but as yet has 
had no reply to that letter. 

I have a copy of the letter available, 
and I may put it in the Recorp at a later 
date. 

The sum and substance of it is that I 
made it very clear to the President that 
I think it is his duty to see that law and 
order do prevail here in the District of 
Columbia, and that the Nation be saved 
from the spectacle that we can foresee 
if the plans of these marchers be carried 
out. 

This morning the Washington Post 
published an article entitled “Spokes- 
man Says March Will Use U.S. Prop- 
erty.” I ask unanimous consent that that 
article be printed in the Record at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SPOKESMAN Says Marcu WIL. USE U.S. 
PROPERTY 
(By Bernadette Carey) 

An Official of the Poor People’s Campaign 
said yesterday that the coming massive dem- 
onstration, including the building of a 
shanty town, will definitely use Federal 
property. 

He said Campaign organizers met with 
Federal officials last week and informed them 
that the group would not seek a permit but 
would go ahead with the use of Federal prop- 
erty, leaving the next move to Government 
Officials. 

Yesterday, a small group of Campaign staff 
workers toured several possible camp-sites in 
the area around the Mall. 

The tour began in the West Mall, directly 
in front of the Smithsonian Institution’s 
main building. 

From there it went to the area west of 
the Washington Monument, directly across 
from the White House Ellipse, and finally to 
West Potomac Park. 

The staff workers said they were particu- 
larly interested in West Potomac Park be- 
cause wiring and sewer lines from the build- 
ings put there during World War II and now 
removed might still be present. 

Bernard Lafayette, national coordinator 
for the Campaign, said the group is no longer 
considering any campsite for its shanty town 
and tent cities that is not within easy walk- 
ing distance of the Federal-agency complex 
and the Capitol. 

Lafayette also noted that the campaign’s 
petition “for redress of grievances was, is, 
and will be nonviolent. Our energies will be 
dedicated . . toward fulfillment of historic 
promises. We intend to remain until they are 
redeemed.” 
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Meanwhile, in Hopewell, Va., the chairman 
of the Virginia State Unit of the Southern 
Christian Leadership Conference disclosed 
his plans for participation in the Poor Peo- 
ple’s Campaign. 

The Rev. Curtis W. Harris said trains and 
busloads of marchers will arrive in Danville 
Saturday to spend the night and will move 
into Washington the following day. 


Mr. HOLLAND. That article carries 
the byline of Bernadette Carey, who is 
stated to be a Washington Post staff 
writer. Though she must have the name 
of the person who gave her this infor- 
mation, what she says is: 

An official of the Poor People’s Campaign 
said yesterday that the coming massive dem- 
onstration, including the building of a shan- 
ty town, will definitely use Federal property. 

He said Campaign organizers met with Fed- 
eral officials last week and informed them 
that the group would not seek a permit but 
would go ahead with the use of Federal 
property, leaving the next move to Govern- 
ment officials. 


Then the article goes on to state at 
length how a staff group of the march 
inspected possible sites available in the 
area of Washington, particularly loca- 
tions close to the White House, the Wash- 
ington Monument, the Lincoln Memo- 
rial, and the Jefferson Memorial, looking 
for the site which they preferred upon 
which to locate their shantytown or their 
tent city, or whatever it might be without 
permit being granted. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from West Virginia 
has the floor. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that my 
time under the waiver of rule VIII be ex- 
tended 20 minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield to 
the Senator from Arkansas for the pur- 
pose of his responding to the Senator 
from Florida. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. That is what I re- 
ferred to a moment ago when I said that 
according to the leadership’s plans, the 
first act when they get to the Nation’s 
Capital will be to violate the law—to go 
on Federal property and camp on it with- 
out even asking for a permit. 

The Federal officers know it, and they 
are not taking any action. I can state to 
the Senator they are taking no action, up 
to this hour, to prevent it. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, if that 
be true, I am distressed, indeed, because 
I think it involves the good faith and 
willingness of the President to lead, the 
willingness of District officials to lead 
and be counted, and, I think, what 
is a great deal more, the confidence of 
the people of this Nation in the environ- 
ment that prevail here in the Nation’s 
Capital. 

Mr. President, when this last trouble 
came on, there was present here in the 
District of Columbia, from my own home- 
town, a small and peaceful town in Flor- 
ida named Bartow, a band of 110 stu- 
dents from our high school, who had 
come here to participate in the Cherry 
Blossom Festival. They had to hole up 
in a local hotel. and remain there until 
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the main part of the fires and troubles 
was over, and then to catch buses and be 
carried out of here as if they were flee- 
ing from a city that was about to be 
destroyed by invading Boche, if I may 
use a word I got used to during World 
War I. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from West Virginia 
has the floor. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I merely wish to say that I can 
recount the same experience with re- 
gard to West Virginia school bands that 
were in the Capital at that time. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I have a grandson 
who came here with the Columbia Mili- 
tary School band, and was subjected to 
the same conditions that the Senator has 
referred to with respect to the band from 
his town. He came here to march in the 
parade, but he was not able to get out of 
the hotel at that time. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. It seems the experi- 
ence was a general one. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I am glad to yield to the 
Senator from South Carolina for the 
purpose of his responding to the Sen- 
ator from Florida. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
merely wish to state that a high school 
band from Dillon, S.C., was up here, and 
they were trying to rush around; they 
had been given orders that if they were 
going to leave Washington during the 
next several days, they had better get 
out right away. The children were just 
completely dumbfounded to see, in the 
Capital of their Nation, the lack of con- 
trol here, and the lack of assurance that 
there would be preservation of law and 
order. 

I do not know of anything that has 
affected high school children as that sit- 
uation did. It seems to me that we just 
cannot permit a situation to exist here 
where it will be impressed upon the peo- 
ple of the Nation and the people of the 
world that either we do not believe in 
law and order or we have an administra- 
tion in power that does not have the 
courage to maintain law and order. I do 
hope the administration will take the 
steps necessary to assure that we will 
have law and order, if these people are 
determined to come here anyway. 

I thank the Senator. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator 
from South Carolina for his able com- 
ment. 

Mr. President, to continue, there was a 
group of youngsters also from my home- 
town, comprising most of the student 
seniors of the senior high school, who 
were on their way through here, plan- 
ning just to stop here over a day and 
then go on to New York. Though the riot 
was in progress, they came here anyway. 
They were not able to do the sightseeing 
they had hoped to do—that is, in the 
District. They were able to visit Mount 
Vernon; and they were able to visit Ar- 
lington. They did have some security in 
the Commonwealth of Virginia, and I 
glory in that fact. But when they came to 
Washington that day they were to spend 
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here, they spent a large part of it in my 
office, in the Old Senate Office Building. 

I wish I could picture to the Senate the 
appearance of those youngsters looking 
out of my window, looking westward 
across the city, and seeing some of the 
smoke still rising from fires that had 
been set on Seventh Street and 14th 
Street, which were still throwing up 
smoke. They could not believe it. They 
just did not believe that a situation such 
as that could prevail in their Capital. 

Mr. President, the wires were busy at 
my apartment that night, at my office 
that day, in my office the next day after 
the youngsters had gone away from here 
to go to New York—where, I am happy 
to say, they were better protected and 
were able to go through with their tour— 
asking, “Why is it that this kind of situa- 
tion can obtain in the Capital of our great 
Nation?” 

Mr. President, it is a terrible thing for 
the thousands of youngsters throughout 
this Nation who came here to see the 
cherry blossom parade, and to partici- 
pate in the festival, to go away from their 
Nation’s Capital with such a scar in their 
memories as they must have, after hav- 
ing seen this terrible breakdown of any 
semblance of law and order. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. For many of them, 
it was their first visit. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Arkansas has just stated 
a fact, that for many of them it was their 
first visit. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. And their first im- 
pression. 

Mr. HOLLAND. For many of the 
youngsters from my hometown, it was 
their first visit. 

Mr. President, if there is anything 
wise, if there is anything constructive, if 
there is anything tolerable about 
such a situation, I cannot see it, 
because it would have been so 
easy to have had a better semblance 
of law and order. I have been shocked 
to see, in the press, the statements of the 
Director of Public Safety—I think his 
name is Patrick Murphy; one would give 
credit for much more courage to a man 
with that name—in connection with 
what he said about the abject absence of 
law enforcement that he and others, in- 
cluding the White House, I am afraid, 
also had forced upon the police officers, 
the National Guardsmen, and the sol- 
diers of the Regular Army and Marines 
who were brought here, they thought, to 
preserve law and order. 

And we know the story, of course. The 
pity of it is that that story went out 
over the airwaves by TV, and people saw 
soldiers standing there watching abjectly 
as a place of business was broken into, 
as looters went in there and came out 
with suits of clothing or with arms piled 
high with bottles of liquor. And no effort 
was made either to arrest them or stop 
them from doing that sort of thing. 

Mr. President, the thing I am trying to 
say is that I support completely the posi- 
tion taken by the Senator from West 
Virginia, the Senator from Arkansas, the 
Senator from South Carolina, and the 
Senator from Nevada, and many other 
Senators. I did not happen to be present 
in the Chamber when the Senator from 
Nevada was speaking. 
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Ihave been Governor of my State. We 
had nothing of that kind, even when 
there were threats of violence and racial 
breakdown during World War II when we 
had large units of Negro troops and large 
units of white troops training in our 
State, and there were some threatening 
situations. 

We never allowed it to come to a 
troublesome situation. And neither 
would it be allowed to come to a trouble- 
some situation here if there was any will- 
ingness to stand up and be counted on the 
part of officers who have been chosen by 
our people to govern the District of 
Columbia. 

Mr. President, to me it is a disgraceful 
situation. It is a situation which I do 
not like to see. 

The Senator from West Virginia has 
had printed in the Recor a lead editorial 
from the Washington Post of yesterday. 
The most promising sign I have seen 
up to now is the fact that at last the 
Washington Post, which was a party to 
all of this disorder that took place here 
by reason of everything it said, the abys- 
mal weakness it showed, and the attitude 
it has displayed throughout, yesterday 
showed some understanding of what we 
are up against. 

Today again the Washington Post has 
printed another editorial. I refer to the 
lead editorial of today’s Washington Post 
entitled “A Need for Accommodation.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have that editorial printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A NEED FOR ACCOMMODATION 

It is the obvious object of the Poor People's 
Campaign to register in the National Capital 
the anguish of the poor and the oppressed in 
a way that will impress the Government with 
the need for appropriate measures to remove 
discrimination and diminish want. 

The first phase of the campaign was car- 
ried out in an orderly and peaceful way. It 
may be argued that the officials and legisla- 
tors who heard the petition of the poor were 
already aware of the problems. But aware- 
ness is not always the same as action and the 
Government has been the object of lobbies 
seeking less worthy action and using less 
acceptable methods. 

The next steps of the campaign are less 
conventional. It is not at all accurate to 
compare the camp-in of several thousand 
people now with the march which Dr. King 
led to Washington. There is a vastly different 
climate in the country. And a different group 
of marchers and campers is involved. More- 
over, the tension that exists in the Nation 
and in Washington heightens the risk of 
assembling large groups of people in condi- 
tions where the maintenance of order is 
difficult and provision for sanitation almost 
impossible. 

The fast and most immediate problem for 
the march leaders and the authorities is 
some kind of agreement on quarters and 
campsites and utilities. The leaders wish to 
make a visual impact on the Government 
and the community; to make their presence 
felt; their cry of anguish heard. The authori- 
ties have a duty to facilitate their orderly 
petitioning; but they have a duty also to 
protect the health and safety of the visitors, 
and the health and safety of the community. 

There is an element of conflict between the 
ordinary object of the authorities to main- 
tain an environment in which residents of 
this community can live and work and in 
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which the Government can safely operate 
and the object of the march and camp-in, 
which is to impress the city and the coun- 
try with their presence—to the point of in- 
conveniencing others. 

There must be some accommodation be- 
tween these positions. Vast throngs cannot 
be placed in parks and playgrounds where 
they will be a menace to themselves and to 
the city’s many residents—many of whom are 
quite as poor and quite as deserving of the 
solicitude of Government as the visitors. At 
the same time, the march must be allowed, 
even at some inconvenience, to make its 
impression. 

This is the task to which authorities must 
address themselves at once, if both visitors 
and their hosts are not to be involved in 
joint calamity. If disorder or disease comes 
with the marchers, it may be assumed that 
the consequences will be visited upon us all 
with a fine impartiality. The leaders of the 
march and their followers, and the cause 
delay and renewed resistance. The com- 
munity, in addition to bearing immediate 
physical discomforts, will suffer the social dis- 
asters of heightened racial tension and hos- 
tility. By the same token, the community and 
the Nation will suffer in other ways, fully 
as serious, if the marchers are not permitted 
to assemble and petition their Government. 


Mr. HOLLAND. When the Washington 
Post begins to get scared, it is time for 
us all to be a little grateful, because it 
may be that the message is getting 
through to people who have been entirely 
too ultraliberal and too lax and too 
socialistic in their ideas relating to this 
whole matter. 

I am not going to read much of the 
editorial, because it has already been 
printed in the RECORD. 

The editorial mentions what happened 
in the earlier stages when the first group 
of people was here. It then goes on to 
say: 

The next steps of the campaign are less 
conventional. It is not at all accurate to com- 
pare the camp-in of several thousand people 
now with the march which Dr. King led to 
Washington, There is a vastly different cli- 
mate in the country. 


Why that different climate? It is be- 
cause of the laxness of law enforcement 
and the weakness of people who have 
been charged with authority and their 
unwillingness to stand up and be counted 
and the lack of obedience and observance 
of the law and of decency and the treat- 
ment of one great group of people toward 
another. 

Mr. President, I continue to read from 
the editorial: 

And a different group of marchers and 
campers is involved. Moreover, the tension 
that exists in the Nation and in Washington 
heightens the risk of assembling large groups 
of people in conditions where the mainte- 
nance of order is difficult and provision for 
sanitation almost impossible. 


Mr. President, I have not prepared an 
address. I do not intend to go into the 
matter in great detail at this time. How- 
ever, I cannot understand why the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, who has jurisdiction 
of these park plots, has not said publicly 
days ago, “We will not permit you to 
camp in on these plots.” He knows it 
is the right thing to do. I cannot under- 
72250 75 why the President has not said 

t. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
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ident, I yield to the Senator from Arkan- 
sas. 
Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
think the reason that the Secretary of 
the Interior has not said that is because 
he has not been permitted to say it. To- 
morrow, when I file the report, I think 
it will be pretty obvious that if he were 
permitted to exercise his judgment, the 
people would not camp promiscuously on 
Federal property. I do not know whether 
they would camp on Federal property, 
but I am confident they would not camp 
on the Mall or in the other areas where 
they have said they will camp. 

I say that in justice to the Secretary 
of the Interior who has made a statement 
to us in confidence which I will release 
in full tomorrow at noon. It was to be a 
policy decision and not his decision. And 
that policy, as I take it, the questions and 
answers will show, comes from above 
and beyond him. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I hope 
that the Senator from Arkar.sas is cor- 
rect. I would like to think that he is 
right with reference to the Secretary of 
the Interior. I would like to think that 
he is right also with reference to the 
Attorney General. But I have not seen 
any indication of firmness there, on the 
part of either. 

Mr. President, I have already men- 
tioned the Director of Public Safety, Mr. 
Patrick Murphy, in the District of Co- 
lumbia. I have not seen any semblance 
of firmness or courage there. I have not 
seen any willingness on the part of any 
responsible official to stand up and be 
counted in this matter. 

Mr. President, I want to make it plain 
that I have talked with some dozens of 
very fine colored people here in the Dis- 
of Columbia. These people, as well as 
many thousands of other such people, 
are probably worse frightened than any- 
body else, because their homes and in- 
vestments are in the areas where there 
has been trouble heretofore. 

These people are terribly troubled. 
They are terribly intimidated. They are 
terribly fearful of what is ahead. They 
are good people. They are making their 
own living. They are working. They know 
what it is to work. They are not like these 
hoodlums who do not want to work and 
who have made the trouble and are ap- 
parently prepared to make it again. 

These are working people, both men 
and women. They are people who work 
at the Capitol, people who work at the 
hotel where I live. They are taxicab 
drivers and other people whom I have 
just happened to meet. 

These people are very fearful. If a 
person felt that he was in danger in his 
own apartment or home, he should real- 
ize that these other people have greater 
reason to be troubled. They were at home 
with their shutters down and the doors 
locked. Their homes are in the very area 
or close to the area where the trouble oc- 
curred. They are in a much more vul- 
nerable position than any of us. 

Let us not for a moment think that 
the hoodlum element is a majority ele- 
ment, because it is not. However, it is a 
terrible element. It is an element that 
has to be stopped, and I hope that it 
will be as a result of the remarks that 
have been made on the Senate floor. 
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Mr. President, I have had a conference 
with a group of city merchants who are 
fearful for the investment of their life- 
time savings. Most of these people were 
not touched by the first outbreak of vio- 
lence. One of them had been hit, but 
only slightly. They do not know what to 
expect or what is ahead. They cannot 
get insurance. They are in terrible and 
dire distress, and the thing they cannot 
understand and the thing that I do not 
understand is why the authorities do not 
furnish some degree of protection and 
security which, of course, they can fur- 
8 if they only have the willpower to 

0 so. 

That is the question. Have they got 
the willpower? Have they got the deter- 
mination? They were willing to do it 
when the Pentagon was threatened, and 
they did it splendidly, and I praised them 
from this floor. 

Mr. President, the matter of defending 
our Capital City and the people who live 
here and the businesses which are here 
and the millions of dollars which are 
invested here is an important and a 
proper and a necessary function of law 
and law enforcement, and I hope to see 
it done. If it is not done, I am not going 
to say anything at this time about the 
political repercussions, which will be ter- 
rific, but I am going to say something 
about the business repercussions. 

Washington can just forget about its 
millions of tourist visitors, if such a situ- 
ation as this is allowed to go ahead to 
what looks like its logical conclusion 
right now. That is, of course, what wor- 
ries the merchants, what worries the 
people who are honestly working here 
and who have their homes and their fam- 
ilies here. That need not worry us so 
badly, except for the shame we feel for 
our country. Imagine, with the thousands 
of foreign guests we have in Washing- 
ton, in the embassies, in the missions, 
and so forth, to have them know and 
see that our country stands for such a 
situation. Mr. President, it is a shameful 
thing, a horrible shameful thing, and it 
is hopelessly weak. 

I am just giving warning now that 
repercussions of the most terrific sort 
will follow any abandonment of this city 
and this District to the kind of violence 
which seems now to threaten and to the 
invasion of this rabble horde of people 
who propose to come and set up what 
they call their shantytown on the Mall 
or over where the old buildings used 
to be, or in any other public places around 
Washington. 

Mr. President, our authorities just 
cannot let that happen; and if they do, 
I hope that the Senate and the House 
will make it as clear as crystal—as I 
believe it is—that not one jot or tittle of 
change of opinion on the part of a Sena- 
tor or a Representative will result when 
it comes to the passage of legislation. To 
the contrary, I would feel less inclined to 
pass legislation of the kind they are 
demanding, if such a situation as this 
is permitted to happen. 

Mr. President, I do not know what 
people are thinking about. Have the 
American people or the American offi- 
cials lost their guts, just lost their will- 
ingness to stand up and fight against 
what is so clearly sapping the strength, 
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the reputation, the standing, and the 
character of our Nation? That is what we 
are permitting. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. The 
American people have not lost their guts. 
Their leaders have lost their guts. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am afraid that is 
the case. I am afraid that means there 
are more of our people who have done 
so than we seem to feel here. 

So far as Iam concerned—and I speak 
only for that relatively small part of our 
country—six million Floridians—whom 
I happen to represent as one of the Sena- 
tors from Florida—I wish to point out 
that the great majority of the people 
of the State of Florida do not subscribe 
to any such doings as we saw before and 
as are threatening now. 

And another thing: They will not per- 
mit their children to come here. On the 
days when the safety patrols have come 
here, normally in the past we have had 
three extra trains from Florida—one 
from the Miami area, one from the 
Jacksonville area, and one from the 
Tampa-St. Petersburg area—besides 
numerous others coming in buses or in 
cars. We have had thousands and thou- 
sands of them on that single occasion. 

Does anyone think I would let any of 
my children come here under a situation 
such as that? Does anyone think any- 
body looking at the picture, who has 
proper concern for his children and his 
grandchildren, will permit it? 

This is an impasse which we have to 
meet, and that is the point of my re- 
marks, 

I am happy that the Senator from 
West Virginia and the other distin- 
guished Senators who have taken part in 
this discusion have made clear just how 
deep their feeling is and how terrible a 
course they feel our country is apt to 
take under this situation now hanging 
over us. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I thank 
the able Senator from Florida [Mr. 
HOLLAND]. 

I now yield to the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Wyoming [Mr. HANSEN]. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished Senator from West 
Virginia. 

I come from a different part of the 
country than do the distinguished Sena- 
tors who have just spoken on this matter. 
I do not believe I could add one idea to 
the thoughts that have been expressed 
thus far, but I thought it might be help- 
ful to point out, as one who comes from 
another part of the country with a some- 
what different background, some of the 
concerns that have been expressed in 
letters and phone calls and personal 
visits that I have had in the last several 
weeks. 

Some time ago, when the President of 
the United States was called upon by a 
group of students, one of the group asked 
him if he thought this would be another 
long, hot summer.. The President said 
essentially this: “Yes; we will have a 
long, hot summer this summer; and we 
will likely have several bad summers be- 
fore the deficiencies of centuries are 
erased.” 
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Those may not be his exact words, but 
I believe that is essentially the idea that 
he set forth to those students in response 
to a direct question. 

I was disappointed that the President 
had not taken advantage of that oppor- 
tunity to declare his determination to do 
all in his power to maintain law and 
order. This he did not do. 

We have heard a great deal said about 
police brutality. It is my firm feeling and 
conviction that our black Americans are 
no different from our white Americans 
or our red Americans or our brown 
Americans. We have two and a half times 
as many Indians as Negroes in the State 
of Wyoming. We have greater poverty 
on the Indian reservation in Wyoming 
than there is in any town within the 
State of Wyoming, insofar as any other 
minority group is concerned. It may be 
that some of our people will be partici- 
pants in this march. I do not know. I am 
told that some Indians will be present. 
Whether any will come from Wyoming, I 
do not know. 

But I believe that all our people, re- 
gardless of the color of their skin, re- 
gardless of their background, regardless 
of their ethnic origin or their religion, are 
essentially the same. I believe they re- 
spect the qualities that we admire in 
people of any color. I believe the evi- 
dences of morality are respected equally 
as much by black Americans as by red 
Americans and as by white Americans. 

I suggest that the American Negro is 
far more concerned and disturbed today 
over the lack of adequate police protec- 
tion than he is disturbed about police 
brutality. I have talked with a number of 
colored people in the city of Washington 
and it is my feeling that what has al- 
ready been said is manifestly and 
abundantly true—that the people who 
live in greatest dread and fear today are 
those who have been too long denied the 
adequate police protection. Because of 
that, they are fearful about what might 
happen. 

I have talked with women who must 
take taxicabs to their homes every night 
because they live in parts of the city 
which are inadequately lighted and are 
not sufficiently patrolled by the police. 
They are not secure in their persons, 
their lives, or their property. 

It is a crying shame that in America 
today there is the problem of alleged 
police brutality but, also, the far more 
tragic instances when policemen are not 
available when they are most needed. As 
a consequence, lives are lost, bodies 
crippled or maimed, women raped, and 
widespread destruction of property, not 
because of police brutality, but because 
not enough policemen were available to 
render the service to which all Americans 
are entitled. 

I am concerned about law and order. I 
suspect that if there is a single group of 
people in America who are the most con- 
cerned about law and order and who 
have a greater stake than anyone else, 
it is the people who comprise the minor- 
ity group. If there is anarchy, if there 
is a complete breakdown of law and or- 
der, setting the black man against the 
white man or the red man, what chance 
would a race have which is outnumbered 
9 to 1 by another race? 
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Can a member of a minority group 
hope that within that sort of confronta- 
tion he may expect to bring about the 
order and tranquillity which are so nec- 
essary for the fulfillment of his aspira- 
tions? I do not think so. 

The black American and the red Amer- 
ican have a great stake in America. They 
have a great stake in law and order, be- 
cause their chance to become equal in all 
respects with every other citizen will be 
entirely dependent upon law and order. 

I recognize that the poor people are 
just as much entitled as are any other 
group of people to be heard. No one can 
deny to any citizen or group of citizens 
the right, peacefully, to petition their 
government and their legislative bodies 
for redress of things that they believe 
are wrong. Yet, the very nature of the 
protest and some of the threats that I 
have read about in the newspapers, 
threats that seem to be talked about more 
and more by the leaders, suggests to me 
that they do not intend to stop with a 
peaceful presentation of their petitions— 
and I am not talking about all of the 
leaders—but running throughout the 
whole theme of the people’s march seems 
to be the idea that if certain things are 
not quickly accomplished, if certain goals 
are not speedily achieved, and if certain 
ends cannot be rapidly gained, other 
steps likely will take place, and the legis- 
lative processes of our government will be 
stopped—stopped by the physical pres- 
ence of persons who will say “We will stay 
here to do whatever we must do in order 
to obstruct the legislative processes of 
government until we have achieved our 
demands.” 

Actually, this would be a complete 
breakdown in our system. It does violence 
to the concept of legislative government. 
That is not the way ends are gained 
legislatively. 

I suggest that a more proper applica- 
tion of the persuasion that seemingly 
would be brought to bear on the Con- 
gress should be applied throughout the 
435 congressional districts of this coun- 
try so as to bring about the election of 
legislators who will be responsible to the 
reasonable needs and demands of the 
people. I suggest that is the way we 
should approach the reforms that are 
contended for by those who now seek to 
bring about their will and who seek to 
impress their will upon Congress by 
marching on Washington. 

I would also point out that not only in 
Wyoming but also throughout each of 
the 50 States I know an overwhelming 
majority of people are not happy about 
the plight of the American Negro today. 
They recognize he is and has been denied 
all too often and for all too long equal 
opportunity to the fruits of our society. 
This overwhelming majority of Ameri- 
cans, I believe, wants to do something 
about it. I know the people of Wyoming 
want to do something about it. However, 
I suggest again they will not be encour- 
aged to urge that the proper legislative 
action be taken to get serious considera- 
tion to reasonable demands within the 
format of a movement which seeks to 
impose its demands for redress by force 
upon legislators of this country, rather 
than by persuasion, 

Violence can never hope to achieve 
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what a great many people would like to 
have achieved, and because of that I 
think those who talk about trying to 
bring about by direct application of force 
or pressure, ends that otherwise cannot 
be achieved, do violence to the over- 
whelming majority of Americans who 
really and sincerely want, in their hearts, 
to do something to enrich the lives and 
the future of all of our citizens. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wish to express my gratitude to 
all Senators who have participated in 
this discussion. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp the 
editorial entitled “Stop the Violence,” 
which was published in the Washington 
Post on Sunday, May 5, 1968; the edi- 
torial entitled “A Need for Accommoda- 
tion,’ which was published in the Wash- 
ington Post of today, May 6, 1968; an 
article entitled “Bullet in Back by Bandit 
Kills Unresisting Grocer,” published in 
the Washington Post on Saturday, May 
4, 1968; an article entitled ‘Shantytown’ 
Plan Holds Dangers, Johnson Says” 
which was published in the Washington 
Post of May 4, 1968; an article entitled 
Store Owner Shoots Two In College 
Park Incident” which was published in 
the Washington Evening Star of Satur- 
day, May 4, 1968; an article entitled 
“Drugstore Hit by Fire for Third Time,” 
which was published in the Washington 
Post of today May 6, 1968; an article en- 
titled “Four Transit Drivers Held Up 
Overnight” which was published in to- 
day’s Washington Post; an article en- 
titled “Pay, Riots Put Transit in Red” 
which was published in the Washington 
Post of April 30, 1968; an article entitled 
“District's Welfare Policies Must Change, 
Hill Warned” which was published in the 
Washington Post of May 4, 1968; an arti- 
cle entitled Marchers Tell of Plans for 
Food, Health Care” which was published 
in the Washington Post of May 5, 1968; 
an article entitled Marchers Moving On 
To Selma” which was published in the 
Washington Evening Star of today May 
6, 1968; an article entitled “Marchers’ 
Demands Will Get Short Shrift on Hill” 
which was published in the Washington 
Daily News of today, May 6, 1968; an ar- 
ticle entitled “Mrs. King To Lead Moth- 
ers’ March” which was published in the 
Washington Post of May 5, 1968; an arti- 
cle entitled Treasury Aid Favors Medal 
To Honor King” which was published in 
the Washington Evening Star of May 4, 
1968; an article entitled “Riot Areas Get 
Extra Police” which was published in the 
Washington Evening Star of May 4, 
1968; an article entitled “Poor Mass At 
Mississippi Town To Start District of 
Columbia March Today” which was pub- 
lished in the Washington Post of May 6, 
1968; an article entitled “Spokesman 
Says March Will Use U.S. Property” 
which was published in the Washington 
Post of May 6, 1968; an article en- 
titled “Were With Lou, Students 
Wire Columbia Rebels,“ which was 
published in the Washington Post of 
May 4, 1968; an article entitled “Students 
Seize Two Northwestern University Of- 
fices,” published in the Washington Post 
cf Mar 4, 1968; an article entitled Uni- 
versity of Virginia Warns On Disorders. 
published in the Washington Post of 
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May 4, 1968; an article entitled “Powell 

Set To March With Poor,” published in 

the Washingtcn Post on May 6, 1968. 
There being no objection, the articles 

were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 

as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, May 5, 1968] 

STOP THE VIOLENCE 


The District of Columbia is now being 
plagued with the aftermath of the recent 
riot which made a bad crime situation even 
worse, The stories coming out of the shat- 
tered areas paint a discouraging picture. 
More than 50 incendiary fires have been re- 
ported in the last six weeks; windows, many 
of them just-installed replacements, are be- 
ing broken every night; merchants tell of 
incidents in which their stores have been 
vandalized by gangs. Others say they have 
been threatened. Those merchants who say 
they are not bothered usually go on to ex- 
plain that this is because everyone knows 
they are heavily armed and are ready to shoot 
intruders. 

Even if some of the stories are exagger- 
ated—the police cannot verify many of them 
because merchants have not officially re- 
ported them—the city has a serious problem. 
The merchants and the citizens who inhabit 
the devastated areas are afraid and, in many 
instances, believe they are not receiving the 
protection the city owes to them. It may be 
that the increased police patrols announced 
Friday night by Director of Public Safety 
Murphy will meet the problem. They ought 
to increase the ability of the police to catch 
some actual vandals, to deter others, and 
thus to diminish the fears of the residents. 

Some of the problem undoubtedly arises 
as a carryover from the riot. The policy of 
restraint adopted by the police when they 
were outnumbered at the outset of last 
month's rioting was sound. But it was also 
certain to produce bad side-effects. One is 
reflected in the fears of the merchants that 
if their property went unprotected during 
the early stages of the riot it will still be 
unprotected. Another, and more serious, ef- 
fect seems to be an attitude among some 
young toughs that if they got away with 
looting and burning under riot conditions 
they ought to be able to get away with it 
now. Respect for law and for property if once 
diminished is sometimes hard to re-establish. 
But it must be re-established. Disrespect for 
the law must now be squelched, vigorously 
and promptly. 

The burden of stopping this violence rests 
on the whole community, not on the police 
alone, for it was on behalf of the whole com- 
munity that the police made the choice that 
life was more valuable than property during 
the riot. Stopping the violence requires that 
businessmen abandon their reluctance to re- 
port incidents of intimidation and violence. 
It requires that parents find out what their 
children are doing. It requires that com- 
munity leaders preach the gospel of respect 
for the law. 

Above all, however, the situation requires 
that the Government make it absolutely clear 
that this violence will not be tolerated. If 
the augmented patrols now being put into 
operation cannot do the job, other steps will 
have to be taken to strengthen the forces of 
law and order. 


[From the Washington Post, May 6, 1968] 
A NEED FOR ACCOMMODATION 


It is the obvious object of the Poor People's 
Campaign to register in the National Capital 
the anguish of the poor and the oppressed in 
a way that will impress the Government with 
the need for appropriate measures to remove 
discrimination and diminish want. 

The first phase of the campaign was carried 
out in an orderly and peaceful way. It may be 
argued that the officials and legislators who 
heard the petition of the poor were already 
aware of the problems. But awareness is not 
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always the same as action and the Govern- 
ment has been the object of lobbies seeking 
less worthy action and using less acceptable 
methods. 

The next steps of the campaign are less 
conventional. It is not at all accurate to com- 
pare the camp-in of several thousand people 
now with the march which Dr. King led to 
Washington. There is a vastly different cli- 
mate in the country. And a different group of 
marchers and campers is involved. Moreover, 
the tension that exists in the Nation and in 
Washington heightens the risk of assembling 
large groups of people in conditions where 
the maintenance of order is difficult and 
provision for sanitation almost impossible. 

The first and most immediate problem for 
the march leaders and the authorities is 
some kind of agreement on quarters and 
campsites and utilities. The leaders wish to 
make a visual impact on the Government 
and the community; to make their presence 
felt; their cry of anguish heard. The authori- 
ties have a duty to facilitate their orderly 
petitioning; but they have a duty also to 
protect the health and safety of the visitors, 
and the health and safety of the community. 

There is an element of conflict between the 
ordinary object of the authorities to main- 
tain an environment in which residents of 
this community can live and work and in 
which the Government can safely operate and 
the object of the march and camp-in, which 
is to impress the city and the country with 
their presence—to the point of inconvenienc- 
ing others. 

There must be some accommodation be- 
tween these positions, Vast throngs cannot 
be placed in parks and playgrounds where 
they will be a menace to themselves and to 
the city’s many residents—many of whom 
are quite as poor and quite as deserving of 
the solicitude of Government as the visitors. 
At the same time, the march must be allowed, 
even at some inconvenience, to make its 
impression. 

This is the task to which authorities must 
address themselves at once, if both visitors 
and their hosts are not to be involved in 
joint calamity. If disorder or disease comes 
with the marchers, it may be assumed that 
the consequences will be visited upon us all 
with a fine impartiality. The leaders of the 
march and their followers, and the cause 
they support, will suffer discredit and invite 
delay and renewed resistance. The commu- 
nity, in addition to bearing immediate physi- 
cal discomforts, will suffer the social disas- 
ters of heightened racial tension and hos- 
tility. By the same token, the community 
and the Nation will suffer in other ways, 
fully as serious, if the marchers are not per- 
mitted to assemble and petition their Gov- 
ernment. 

[From the Washington Post, May 4, 1968] 
BULLET IN BACK By BANDIT KILLS UNRESISTING 
GROCER 
(By Jack White, Jr.) 

When the holdup man told him to open 
the safe, Emory Wade did not resist. He knelt 
down, and after dialing the combination, 
turned his head slightly to the left. 

Then the gunman fired a single shot. It hit 
Wade in the back and killed him. 

Wade, 40, manager of the A&P grocery at 
821 Southern ave., Oxon Hill, was following 
company orders not to risk his life when he 
was killed yesterday morning. 

District police arrested three suspects, one 
a half-hour after the shooting and the other 
two several hours later. All were charged 
with murder and armed robbery. 

Prince Georges Detective Captain Joseph 
Hill gave the following account of yester- 
day's shooting: 

About a dozen employes and customers 
were in the store about 9:30 a.m. when two 
men with drawn pistols entered. 

One of the holdup men ordered the em- 
ployes and customers to the rear of the store 
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while the second man went into the man- 
ager’s office and confronted Wade and assist- 
ant manager William C. Chaney, 42. 

The bandit told Chaney to stand still and 
ordered Wade to open the safe. Wade knelt 
in front of the safe and opened it. Then he 
was killed. 

After emptying several money trays into a 
bag, the two holdup men rifled two cash reg- 
isters and fled. Police said they took about 
$5000. 

A couple on a shopping trip saw the men 
get into a black car driven by a third man. 
The couple followed the getaway car until 
they got its license number, which they gave 
to Washington police. 

After talking with the owner of the get- 
away car, police arrested Frederick D, John- 
son, 24, of 4281 6th st., se. No money was 
found, police said. 

Two other suspects were arrested about 7 
p.m. They were identified as Franklin Delano 
Clark, 27, of 828 Barnaby st, se., and Willie B. 
Whitmire, 29, of 916 Varney st. se. 

Wade is survived by his wife and three 
children. The family lives at 422 Longview 
dr., Woodbridge, Va. 


[From the Washington Post, May 4, 1968] 


“SHANTYTOWN” PLAN HOLDS DANGERS, 
JOHNSON SAYS 
(By Willard Clopton, Jr.) 

The plan for a poor people’s “shantytown” 
in Washington “contains many inherent 
dangers,” President Johnson said yesterday. 

He told a news conference: 

“Every person participating and every per- 
son in the Capital should be aware of the 
possibilities of serious consequences flowing 
from the assemblage of large numbers over 
any protracted period of time in the seat 
of government, when there is much work 
to be done and very little time to do it.” 

The leaders of the Poor People’s Campaign 
intend to bring at least 3000 and perhaps 
as many as 10,000 demonstrators to Wash- 
ington, starting May 12. The plan is for 
them to stage a mammoth “camp-in” here 
until Congress acts to eliminate poverty. 

The President stressed that Americans 
“must always have a right, and we hope 
the opportunity, to present to their govern- 
ment their viewpoints, as long as that is 
done lawfully and properly.” 

“We hope,” he continued, “that the pres- 
entation made will be nonviolent, although 
we are well aware that no single individual 
can give assurances that they can control 
a situation like this.” He added that “ex- 
tensive preparations” have been made to 
dea! with any disorder. 

Concern about possible danger also was 
reflected yesterday in Congress and among 
officials of the Washington area’s suburban 
governments. 

It was announced that a House Public 
Works subcommittee will meet Monday 
morning to consider a stack of bills and 
resolutions drawn up to help forestall any 
disturbances. 

Twenty-six bills, sponsored by a total of 
70 House members, have been introduced. 
In general, they would forbid overnight 
camping on Federal land and require the 
posting of bonds to cover any damages to 
Government property resulting from dem- 
onstrations. 

The suburban leaders met for nearly two 
hours with Assistant Attorney General Fred 
M. Vinson Jr. to discuss regional coopera- 
tion during civil disturbances. 

One topic dealt with precautions to be 
taken when caravans of the protest marchers 
pass through the suburbs on their way to 
Washington. 

The meeting was called “generally fruitful” 
by William W. Greenhalgh, president of the 
Montgomery County Council. 

One result, he said, was a general agree- 
ment on imposing area-wide restrictions, 
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such as curfews or curbs on sale of liquor or 
firearms, during any future disturbances. 

Other participants included Chairman 
Gladys Spellman of the Prince George’s 
County Commissioners, Chairman Frederick 
Babson of the Fairfax County Supervisors, 
Arlington County Manager Bert W. Johnson, 
Alexandria Mayor Charles E. Beatley, Jr., and 
Sen. Daniel B. Brewster (D-Md.). 

In another action, the Rev. Channing E. 
Phillips urged the District to drop its ap- 
peal of a court ruling that did away with the 
city’s one-year residency requirement for 
welfare applicants. 

Mr. Phillips, a candidate for District Demo- 
cratic National Committeeman, noted that 
the requirement would block the camp-in 
participants from obtaining relief payments 
while they are here. 

The appeal action, he said, seeks to deny 
“the right of survival to poor people who 
wish to assemble here to petition their just 
grievances,” 


[From the Washington Star, May 4, 1968] 


STORE OWNER SHOOTS Two IN COLLEGE PARK 
INCIDENT 


The owner of a College Park carry-out store 
last night shot and wounded two youths he 
said were threatening him with a pipe and a 
hammer, Prince Georges county police re- 
ported. 

The youths were in a crowd of about 25 
young people on a parking lot outside the 
Hollywood Carry Out, 9901 Rhode Island Ave., 
the owner told police. 

The two wounded youths were admitted to 
Leland Memorial Hospital, Riverdale, where 
their conditions today were listed as fair. 
One was shot in the chest and groin, and the 
other in the abdomen, police reported. Nei- 
ther was charged. 

Police said the owner also was not charged 
on the grounds he evidently acted in self- 
defense. 

An employe of the store identified him as 
John Baxter, 37. 

ENTRY ON PREVIOUS NIGHT 

The store had been broken into the night 
before, police said. 

According to police, Baxter gave this ac- 
count of last night’s incident: 

About 11:40 p.m., one of the youths in the 
crowd broke out the windows in a telephone 
booth next to the shop. When the owner went 
outside, a youth holding a pipe over his head 
came at him, and the owner fired a warning 
shot. 

The youth continued to approach, and the 
owner fired two shots from about eight feet, 
wounding him. 

When a second youth attacked with a 
hammer, and the owner fired one wounding 
shot. 

Moments later, all of the youths fled, leav- 
ing the pipe and hammer behind. 

Police did not reveal the names of the 
youths because, they said, both were juve- 
niles. A hospital spokesman said, however, 
that although one is 17 years old, the other 
is 20. 

The law classifies persons 17 and younger 
as juveniles. Qualified police spokesmen were 
unavailable for comment. 


[From the Washington Post, May 6, 1968] 
Four TRANSIT Drivers HELD Up OVERNIGHT 


Four D.C. Transit bus drivers were robbed 
Saturday night and yesterday morning, 
police said. They listed these incidents: 

About 9 p.m., at Benning Road and H 
Street se., three men boarded Thomas Bil- 
chard's bus. Two were armed and demanded 
money. He gave them $79 and they fled on 
foot. 

About 9:30 p.m., at 51st and Grant Streets 
ne., two men, one armed, entered Jesse 
Royster’s bus. He gave them an undeter- 
mined amount of money and his wallet. 
They backed off the bus and told him to get 
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going. As he drove off, they fired three shots 
that hit two windows and a tire. 

About 10:15 p.m. at 50th Street and Cen- 
tral Avenue ne., two men armed with hand- 
guns entered Starr Harris“ bus. A third man 
stood outside the door pointing a rifle at 
Harris. He gave the bandits $43, his wrist- 
watch and 200 tokens. 

About 3 a.m., at 2d and E Streets nw., a 
man got on William T. Morris’ bus, pulled a 
gun, took Morris’ wristwatch, $17.50, and 50 
tokens and then ran up an alley. 


DRUG Store Hit BY FRE For THIRD TIME 


A Peoples Drug Store that had been burned 
during last month’s riot and at least once 
since then went up in flames again yesterday. 

The blaze began about 4:03 a.m. in the 
first floor of the store at Georgia and New 
Hampshire Avenues nw. 

The fire marshal’s office said the store had 
been boarded up and when the first firemen 
arrived, the plywood covering the east show 
window blew out. Inside, they found a big 
ball of flame. 

The fire consumed all traces of its cause, 
the first marshal’s office said. It added that 
damage was heavy. 

[From the Washington Post, Apr. 30, 1968] 
New FARE RISE POSSIBLE: Pay, Riots Pur 
TRANSIT IN RED 
(By Jack Eisen) 

A large cost-of-living wage increase just 
granted to its drivers and revenue losses re- 
sulting from this month's rioting have wiped 
out most of D.C. Transit System's expected 
profits for the year, industry sources said 
yesterday. 

The report is another harbinger of a possi- 
ble early request for a new fare increase 
added to the one, now being challenged in 
the courts, that was granted in January. 

O. Roy Chalk, D.C. Transit’s president, said 
yesterday that the company is “in a very dif- 
ficult situation.” But he refused to forecast 
what moves he will make. 

The Metropolitan Area Transit Commis- 
sion, in approving the January fare increase, 
estimated the company would earn a profit 
of $767,057 after expenses and interest pay- 
ments. The pay raise and riot-caused revenue 
losses probably will trim this by more than 
$500,000, industry sources said. 

The profit estimate did not take into ac- 
count an additional 4 cents hourly cost-of- 
living increase that went into effect Sunday. 
It will cost an estimated $240,000 additional 
between now and next January, even without 
further cost-of-living increases. 

This increase stemmed from the latest 
spurt in the Federal Government’s consumer 
price index, announced Friday. The labor 
contract signed in October, 1966, between 
D.C. Transit and the Amalgamated Transit 
Union provided for fixed increases up until 
this past weekend, when it once again be- 
came tied to the consumer price index. 

The Transit Commission’s fare decision 
anticipated a wage increase of 1114 cents an 
hour starting this week. The actual increase 
was 15 cents. Each penny costs the company 
$60,000 a year in wages. 

Also on the horizon are negotiations for 
a new labor contract that will go into effect 
at the end of October. 

Patronage figures for the riot period filed 
by D.C. Transit with the Transit Commission 
indicated that it lost about $100,000 in reve- 
nue compared with the same period last 
year. 

Even more significant, Chalk said, was the 
loss of charter and sightseeing-business dur- 
ing the Cherry Blossom Festival, which was 
canceled. 

D.C. Transit expected $2.2 million in such 
revenue this year. Industry sources said the 
company may lose as much as $250,000 of 
this, although some may be recovered. 

One indication of D.C. Transit’s possible 
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future moves came when it failed at last Fri- 
day's deadline to appeal the extent of Janu- 
ary’s fare rise, which it had branded as in- 
adequate. Single fares went up two cents to 
cash payers and tokens were raised from 
four for 98 cents to four for $1. 


[From the Washington Post, May 4, 1968] 


DIstTRIct’s WELFARE POLICIES Must CHANGE, 
Hitt WARNED 


(By Elsie Carper) 


A Senate subcommittee was told yester- 
day there will be “picketing and sit-ins” un- 
less Congress changes the welfare policies of 
the city to meet the “basic human needs” of 
the poor. 

Etta Horn, chairman of the Citywide Wel- 
fare Rights Organization, testifying before 
the Senate Appropriations Subcommittee on 
the District, declared, We are telling you 
to move over or we will move over you!” 

Mrs. Horn had prepared her testimony with 
the expectation that the Subcommittee 
chairman, Sen. Robert C. Byrd (D-W. Va.) 
would be presiding. But Byrd had left the 
hearing room and turned the chair over to 
Sen. William Proxmire (D-Wis.). 

After expressing her disappointment that 
Byrd was absent, Mrs. Horn read her state- 
ment referring to Byrd as “Masser Byrd.” 

“I am here today to serve notice on you 
and the city of Washington that your planta- 
tion-boss days are over,” she declared. 
“Washihgton’s welfare recipients and poor 
people are not going to bow their heads any 
longer to the inhuman system placed upon 
us by racist politicians who use welfare as a 
political football and keep people in slavery 
and fear.” 

Later, another speaker, Donald Crone, first 
vice president of the Federation of Citizens 
Associations, apologized to Proxmire for the 
tone of Mrs. Horn's statement. 

Proxmire replied: “Witnesses should be 
free to make their case with whatever vigor 
they desire . . . I wish that is all we had to 
worry about.” 

Mrs. Horn said that the standards of pub- 
lic assistance in the city “are so low that the 
program starves people.” Among specific 
changes that she “demanded” were an in- 
crease in food and rent allowances for wel- 
fare recipients, a full medicaid plan and an 
end to the man-in-the-house rule, 

Other speakers also asked for a change in 
welfare standards to reflect higher living 
costs. Other speakers urged the subcom- 
mittee to take action blocking the proposed 
changes in public school boundaries for jun- 
ior and senior high schools to equalize en- 
rollments. The hearing was on the city’s 
$609 million budget for the fiscal year be- 
ginning July 1. 

Two speakers, John Zolyak of the Federa- 
tion of Business Associations, Inc., and 
Crone, representing the Federation of Citi- 
zens Associations, warned that the fiscal solv- 
ency of the city is threatened by a growing 
tendency on the part of city officials to keep 
the budget in balance by borrowing funds 
from the Federal Treasury. 

Zolyak said that the proposal to borrow 
$94.5 million during the coming fiscal year 
would constitute 18.3 per cent of the gen- 
eral-fund revenues and would be half again 
the amount that was borrowed last year and 
three times the average annual loan over 
the past ten years. 

Crone said that rising taxes in the city are 
driving residents and business to the sub- 
urbs. Proxmire produced a study showing 
that among the Nation’s 21 largest cities, 
Washington ranked 17th, 15th, 14th and 9th 
in various categories. 

On the question of welfare payments, Mrs. 
Wayne Coy, chairman of the D.C. Public 
Welfare Advisory Council, submitted the re- 
sults of a new survey based on a sampling of 
housing for welfare recipients. 
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It showed that 65 per cent of families with 
children living in housing declared substand- 
ard by the Department of Licenses and In- 
spections are paying 35 per cent more than 
the welfare rental allowance. The remain- 
ing 35 per cent, who live in housing that 
meets the standards, must pay an average 
of 61 per cent more than the allowance. The 
top allowable rent payment is now $62.15 a 
month, Mrs. Coy testified. 


[From the Washington Post, May 5, 1968] 


MARCHERS TELL OF PLANS FOR Food, HEALTH 
CARE 
(By Martin Weil) 

Spokesmen for the Poor People’s Campaign 
still weren’t saying yesterday where its 
marchers planned to camp here, and Gov- 
ernment Officials weren’t saying what they 
planned to do when the marchers arrive. 

But more information was released on 
some of the logistical details of the cam- 
paign, including what the marchers will eat, 
and how they will get medical care, once 
they begin arriving May 13. 

The Rev. Bernard Lafayette, a Southern 
Christian Leadership Conference official and 
a march spokesman here, said possible camp 
sites for the marchers are still being con- 
sidered and he is not in a position to say 
yet” which they will be. But he said they will 
all be “in some proximity of the Federal 
Tri le.“ 

He reiterated the marchers’ intention to 
build and live in “shanty towns” on the 
Mall, the only one of the prospective camp 
sites named thus far. 

Prefabricated houses in which the march- 
ers will live while on the Mall are being as- 
sembled at Xaverian College here, he said. 
By next weekend, he added, housing for 
about 1000 people should be ready. 

Because of an increasing number of 
marchers, Lafayette said, three or four differ- 
ent camp sites may be needed. 

Neither city nor Federal Government of- 
ficials disclosed how they were planning to 
receive the marchers. 

“Somebody must be thinking about it,” 
said Dean St. Dennis, Justice Department 
spokesman, but, he added, “I don’t know 
that there’s a committee.” 

Julian Dugas, the District Government's 
Director of Licenses and Inspections and a 
principal aide of Mayor Walter E. Washing- 
ton said: “I don’t believe anybody’s dealing 
with the Poor People’s March . I guess 
they don’t feel any need to talk to us.” 

He said that “they say they have their 
own capacity to take care of their own 
needs.” He said that the marchers are 
“Just a group of citizens; we can absorb a 
tremendous number.” 

Alice Arshack, food coordinator for the 
campaign, said some of the food had already 
been stored in a warehouse at an undis- 
closed location, but that more is needed. 

She said breakfasts and lunches would be 
prepared in large kitchens away from the 
site, then taken to the sites and served there, 
cafeteria style. 

The kitchens of two Washington parochial 
schools will be used to cook the food, she 
said. More kitchens, as well as more volun- 
teer cooks and helpers, are being sought. 

A sample dinner menu includes chicken on 
a pot pie base or served over biscuits; salad, 
bread and margarine, fig bars and coffee, tea 
or milk. 

Mary Holman, a spokesman for the Medi- 
cal Committee for Human Rights, which is 
providing health services, said her commit- 
tee had plans and resources for sanitation 
and sewage handling at any site the march- 
ers select. 

One, and possibly two mobile health 
clinics have been provided by the D.C. 
Health Department, she said, and Children’s 
Hospital and D.C. General Hospital have 
been opened to the marchers. 
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[From the Washington Evening Star, 
May 6, 1968] 
MARCHERS MOVING ON TO SELMA 
(By Charles Conconi) 


Epwarps, Miss.—The Rev. Ralph David 
Abernathy today led the Southern caravan 
of the Poor People’s Campaign from Edwards 
toward a reunion with places made famous 
in earlier civil rights campaigns, 

The first scheduled stop for Abernathy and 
approximately 150 demonstrators riding the 
buses with him will be Selma, 197 miles away 
in Abernathy's home state of Alabama. 

It was there in 1965 that the late Dr. Mar- 
tin Luther King Jr. and Abernathy directed 
the demonstrations and led the march across 
the Edmond Pettus Bridge that brought the 
passage of a voting rights bill. 

Abernathy, who has assumed leadership of 
the Southern Christian Conference since 
King’s slaying, said he would ask the cam- 
paigners to leave the buses for a symbolic 
walk across the span where he once faced 
Sheriff Jim Clark. Abernathy will speak at a 
mass meeting in Selma tonight. 

“You know Selma,” he shouted at a rally 
here last night. “That's where we got the 
voting rights bill.” 

Speaking on the campus of a defunct jun- 
ior college near here, Abernathy related how 
he and King faced troops at that bridge, 
ignored an injunction against their march 
and finally walked across the bridge with 
thousands of persons of all faiths and races 
behind them. 

“We gonna stop in Selma and I will be 
there,” he promised, adding that the buses 
might stop also in Marion, Miss., to honor 
the memory of Jimmy Lee Jackson, “the first 
casualty of the movement.” 

Jackson was a 26-year-old Negro laborer 
killed by gunfire during the 1965 demonstra- 
tions at Selma. 


RETURNING TO MARKS 


From Selma, Abernathy will then leave the 
carayan to return to Marks, Miss., the Delta 
town where Poor People’s Campaigners came 
first after the King memorial services last 
week in Memphis. He will send the Marks 
group on its way tomorrow to build a tent. 
and shack city in Washington after its train 
arrives there in about 6 days. 

Tomorrow night, Abernathy plans to again 
meet the Southern caravan as it makes a sec- 
ond stop at Montgomery, on its 14-day trip. 
There Abernathy and King conducted the 
bus boycott in 1955, when both men were 
ministers there. 

A mule-drawn caravan, which was also to 
leave Marks tomorrow, has been postponed 
until Thursday to give SCLC time to have 
mules shipped to the Quitman County seat. 
The mules are expected to bring some 100 
demonstrators riding in farm wagons on a 
25-plus-day trip to the Nation’s Capital. 

Looking rested after spending two days in 
Atlanta, Abernathy faced some 300 persons 
crowded into the small dreary auditorium 
of the former college here and said he was 
anxious to get to Washington to build “The 
New City of Hope” for the campaign’s 
camp-in. 

“We don’t know where we are gonna build 
it. There is a lot of land up there. . when 
I get there I am gonna walk around and 
pick a spot and then I’m gonna pick up 
the hammer and the nail and drive the first 
nail and I am gonna go to jail first... if 
they stop us, another wave (of demonstra- 
tors) will come. . and another... and 
another.” 

NO BAIL PLANNED 

There will be no bail for anyone arrested 
during the campaign, he added. 

To fill the ranks of his short march today 
from this campus, Abernathy asked the 
schoolchildren in the audience to stay out 
of school today. Children have not attended 
classes in Marks since the demonstrators 
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arrived there Thursday and a group of 
county teachers have said they will keep the 
Negro schools closed until Abernathy leads 
the demonstrators out of the state. 

“I guarantee you...I can teach you 
more history in one day than you can learn 
in school,” he said, with the students in the 
crowd cheering wildly. 

The walk from the campus to buses wait- 
ing at the outskirts of Edwards is less than 
two miles. This small community located 
midway between Vicksburg and Jackson, the 
state capital, was chosen simply because it 
was close to Jackson. 


JACKSON MARCH CANCELED 


Since the Selma and Montgomery rallies 
were added to the zig-zag route of the 
Southern caravan, Abernathy canceled a 
planned march into Jackson. 

Laughing at last night’s rally about the 
criticism he received last week for being 
hours late for appointments with Cabinet 
officers in Washington, Abernathy admitted 
that his actions were probably unprece- 
dented. But he snapped “we’ve been wait- 
ing for 350 years. Why can’t Mr. (Dean) 
Rusk wait three or four hours?” 

He declared at the rally that he was not 
going to suggest or write any specific legis- 
lation to help the poor. “I am gonna raise 
the questions and they got to write them 
to my satisfaction.” 


VIRGINIA STOPOVERS 


In Virginia, campaign leaders announced 
that trains and busloads of marchers will 
arrive in Danville Saturday to spend the 
night and recruit more marchers before 
moving on to Washington on Sunday. 

On May 17, the Southern caravan will 
arrive in Norfolk, leaders said, to spend the 
night and pick up people. 

The caravan will leave for Richmond on 
May 18, with a stopover in Waverly. 

In Meridian, Miss., yesterday, Roy Wilkins, 
national director of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People, told 
a meeting he hopes the marchers in the 
campaign can be controlled. 


[From the Washington Daily News, May 6, 
1968] 


ROUND-UP OF PROSPECTS: MARCHERS’ DEMANDS 
WILL GET SHORT SHRIFT ON HILL 


(By William Steif) 


Although President Johnson professes sym- 
pathy with the objectives of the Poor People’s 
Campaign led by the Rev. Ralph D. Aber- 
nathy, a survey of congressmen today showed 
it was unlikely many of the group’s demands 
would be met. 

There was no way of estimating total cost 
of the demands made here at meetings with 
Cabinet officials last week. But at his news 
conference Friday Mr. Johnson estimated 
Great Society legislation awaiting congres- 
sional action would cost $80 billion if en- 
acted. The marchers’ demands would be even 
more expensive. 

Three reasons are given by sources here for 
likely inaction on the marchers’ demands and 
and only partial action on Administration 
requests: 

The U.S. can’t afford multi-billion-dollar 
programs when the dollar’s soundness is 
under attack around the world. 

Many of the demands would require 
revolutionary changes in Federal, state and 
local relationships, with the Federal Gov- 
ernment taking over programs now begun 
and run locally. 

The demands tend to create white back- 
lash, which translates into political prob- 
lems for many congressmen. 

Some on Capitol Hill believe this session 
may wind up with a net loss for the poor be- 
cause of the pressure now mounting to re- 
scind earlier money authorizations. But the 
prevailing opinion is that modest gains will 
be made—and that many of these would 
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have been made without the poor people's 
campaign. 

Here is a breakdown of the marchers’ de- 
mands and likely responses: 

Demand—A minimum of one million Gov- 
ernment-financed jobs this year and another 
million in the next four years, plus massive 
hiring by private industry. 

Response—Liberals like Sens. Joseph S. 
Clark (D., Pa.) and Jacob K. Javits (R., 
N.Y.) could push a big employment bill, 
such as Sen, Clark is sponsoring, through the 
Senate by mid-July. House action would be 
unlikely, however, and even if the House 
went along, appropriations committees 
wouldn't grant more than token funds. Ad- 
ministration is pushing a plan for private 
industry to hire and train 500,000 hard-core 
jobless through fiscal 1970. 

Demand—Five year plan to build “thous- 
ands” of low-income housing units, exact 
number unspecified. Also sought: More home 
ownership, more model cities money, more 
rent supplements, one of excess Federal lands 
for poor, expanded relocation program, guar- 
anteed jobs for poor on model cities and 
low-income construction, Federal grants only 
to communities which provide a “fair share” 
of low-income housing for the poor. 

Response—Senate committee has cut five- 
year Administration bill to three-year, $5.2 
billion program aimed at building 1.8 million 
units. This may satisfy poor marchers and 
Senate passage could come late this month 
or in early June. But House will pare meas- 
ure down further. Congress will meet some 
demands, but won't change relocation pro- 
gram and won’t earmark Federal funds for 
only those communities willing to accept a 
“fair share” of the poor. 

Likely fate of housing proposals was in- 
dicated Priday by the House Appropriations 
Committee. It whittled $190 million from 
Mr. Johnson's request for $1.4 billion to ex- 
pand housing programs in fiscal 1969. 

Typical was a cut of $8 million in subsi- 
dies for new units of low-rent public hous- 
ing. The $75 million remaining after the cut 
would add 75,000 new units to the nation’s 
supply instead of the 85,000 Mr. Johnson 
contemplated. More drastic was the commit- 
tee’s cut of rent supplements: The President 
asked $65 million and the committee allot- 
ted $25 million, reducing the number of 
new units possible from 72,000 to 26,000. 

Demand—Declaration of a national food 
emergency among poor, and special Federal 
feeding programs in 256 “hunger” counties 
recently named by a special citizens panel. 
Also sought: Free food stamps for poorest 
people, recognition of special dietary needs 
of pregnant women, children, sick and aged, 
and expansion of school lunch program. 

Response—Agriculture Department could 
declare emergencies and carry out feeding 
with funds drawn from tariff collections 
under old law, but it won’t. Department fears 
wrath of conservative congressional com- 
mittees. Office of Economic Opportunity has 
small feeding program, faces appropriations 
trouble. Bigger school lunch program is only 
likely move—Congress last week passed bill 
extending it to day-care centers and camps. 

Demand—Repeal of Federal limit on wel- 
fare contributions and of law forcing some 
welfare mothers to take training and jobs. 

Response—Congress will delay welfare 
freeze one year, to July 1, 1969. 

Demand—“Forceful” carrying out of 1364 
Civil Rights Act and Fair Housing Law Mr. 
Johnson signed last month. 

Response—Enforcement staff at Health, 
Education and Welfare Department is look- 
ing for “short-cuts” to school, hospital and 
welfare desegregation. Housing and Urban 
Development Department is preparing to en- 
force Fair Housing Law. 


[From the Washington Post, May 5, 1968] 
Mrs. Kinc To LEAD MoTHERS’ MARCH 


Mrs. Martin Luther King Jr. will lead a 
mass march here next Sunday, Mother's Day, 
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on behalf of welfare mothers seeking larger 
payments and the repeal of what they call 
repressive welfare laws. 

The Washington welfare march and a rally 
are planned to top off a day of similar dem- 
onstrations in about 50 cities, under the spon- 
sorship of the National Welfare Rights Or- 
ganization. 

The march is scheduled to begin at 3:30 
p.m. at the John F. Kennedy playground at 
7th and P Streets nw., in the heart of a riot- 
damaged area. It will proceed to Cardozo High 
School, where Mrs. King and welfare rights 
leaders will speak. 

Along the way, the march organizers hope 
to stop the procession at the Congressional 
Club, 2001 New Hampshire ave. nw., for a 
meeting with Congressmen's wives. 

The welfare organization said it has asked 
Mrs. Wilbur D. Mills, wife of the Arkansas 
Representative and chairman of the club’s 
hospitality committee, to arrange the meet- 
ing. 

Mrs, Mills said yesterday the request would 
have to go to the Club’s board of directors. 
She had no comment, 

The welfare organization has its national 
headquarters here, at the Poverty/Rights Ac- 
tion Center, 1762 Corcoran st. nw. 

Earlier next Sunday, the organization plans 
to send about 100 speakers, a majority of 
them welfare recipients from the District 
and other cities, to area churches to explain 
briefly the goals of the march. 

The two major demands, the organization 
said, are a guaranteed annual income of at 
least $4000 for each American family and the 
repeal of welfare provisions in the 1967 Social 
Security amendments. 

The two provisions under heaviest attack 
from the welfare rights group are a freeze 
in the Federal share of aid to families with 
dependent children payments and a manda- 
tory work and job training program for relief 
recipients. 

The group will not request a parade permit 
for the May 12 march because “it is not the 
policy of the campaign to apply for permits,” 
a spokesman said. He said the group antici- 
pates no difficulty in carrying out the march 
plans. 


[From the Washington Star, May 4, 1968] 


Go TO DISTRICT or COLUMBIA, GET ON WELFARE 
IMMEDIATELY, POOR ARE TOLD 
(By Charles Conconi) 

Marks, Miss.—The top organizer for the 
Poor People’s Campaign here told a rally last 
night that campaigners can go to Washing- 
ton one night and be on welfare the next day. 

The Rev. James Bevel spoke to about 500 
youths, gathered in a weed-thick campsite, 
about the same subject argued before the 
Supreme Court in Washington this week. 
District lawyers said that if the high tribunal 
allows a ruling to stand which knocked out 
Washington's one-year welfare residency re- 
quirement, the city would be deluged with 
welfare demands by participants in the Poor 
People’s Campaign. 

Bevel shouted “We gonna go to Washing- 
ton and demonstrate, get on welfare, and go 
to jail.” The rally was held in front of one 
of four circus-type tents erected here for 
marchers to Washington. 


NOW RECRUITING 

Organizers for the campaign were getting 
down to the real business today of recruit- 
ing people from this Delta town and the 
region around to join the movement to 
Washington Tuesday. 

By then the SCLC and the nearly 300 
marchers who came Thursday from Memphis 
rope to increase greatly the number of dem- 
onstrators who will leave the Quitman 
County seat for Washington, some by free- 
dom train and some in mule-drawn wagons. 

“Sock soul ... sock soul... the youths 
shouted happily at last night’s rally, using 
the new slogan that a group of militant 
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Memphis teen-agers have brought to the 
movement. 

Bevel, who had been introduced as the 
“prophet” by SCLC fieldworker J. T, Johnson, 
spoke in the language every kid could under- 
stand and complained that no institution in 
America respects the Negro. 


SLEEP IN CHURCHES 


He told the youths that if they wanted 
to be men and women they must first love 
themselves. “Jesus is not coming to Marks 
to deliver anyone,” he shouted. “If you get 
out of your mess it is because you love 
yourself.” 

The demonstrators did not use the camp- 
site for sleeping after the rally because they 
were without blankets, so they spent the 
night in churches and in private homes. 

Mayor Howard Langford of Marks met for 
nearly an hour yesterday with Bevel. Both 
came from the meeting praising each other. 


AGREED ON GOALS 


Bevel said they had talked about poverty 
and added, “We can't assume that people 
are our enemies because they are a different 
color or speak with a different accent. 

“He agreed with our (campaign) goals,” 
Bevel said. There was no discussion, he added, 
of the techniques SCLC uses to accomplish 
its goals. 

The part-time mayor, who once owned the 
town's only movie theater before television 
put it out of business, said he felt more 
officials should meet with these people. 

“Rev. Bevel doesn’t want violence. He 
stressed it, stressed it and stressed it,” the 
mayor added 

Meanwhile, United Press International re- 
ported that Quitman County Sheriff L. V. 
Harrison late yesterday arrested Thomas L. 
Davis, 51, of Marks, on a charge of firing a 
rifle at a helicopter rented by television crews 
covering the march from Memphis to Marks 
on Thursday. The bullet hit a landing skid, 
but injured no one. 

Although yesterday had been a day of 
harmony and cooperation between SCLC 
workers and the city government, which ar- 
ranged water, electricity and sanitary facili- 
ties for the campsite, the night rally broke 
up when word circulated among the cam- 
paigners that several young white men who 
were drinking were congregating on down- 
town street corners a few blocks from the 
Negro area. 

On the small town’s main street stood 
about 15 white men in small clusters. Two 
men sitting in one of the pickup trucks seen 
so often in this area with rifle racks in the 
back windows, sat drinking from paper cups 
and glaring at a white newsman who passed 
after leaving the rally. 


‘TREASURY AIDE Favors MEDAL To Honor KING 


A top Treasury official suggested today the 
striking of a gold medal and bronze copies 
in memory of Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. 

Robert A. Wallace, assistant secretary of 
the Treasury, said a gold medal could be 
ordered by Congress to be presented by the 
President to King’s widow. 

Bronze copies, Wallace said, could be 
struck and made available at cost to the 
Rev. Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. Fund at 
Morehouse College in Atlanta for resale to 
the public. 

Wallace said he prefers this approach to a 
commemorative coin which would result in 
uncertainties in the coinage system. Com- 
memorative coins have not been issued in 
many years. 


[From the Washington Post, May 6, 1968] 
Poor Mass at Mississippr Town To START 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA MARCH TODAY 
(By Robert C. Maynard) 


Epwarps, Miss., May 5.—Nearly 200 young 
Mississippians, after a rally that was more 
like a Baptist revival meeting, prepared late 
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tonight to begin a caravan to Washington 
Monday as the Southern contingent of the 
Poor People’s Campaign. 

The caravan, which will pass through such 
previous civil rights battlegrounds as Selma, 
Montgomery and Birmingham, Ala., is due to 
arrive in Washington May 19, 

Meanwhile in Marks, Miss., the first con- 
tingent of the Poor People’s Campaign is 
preparing to board a “freedom train,” which 
might turn out to be buses, for the trip 
north to Washington by way of such Tennes- 
see cities as Knoxville, Nashville and Mem- 
phis. The group in Marks will be joined by 
others in those cities before arriving Sunday 
in the Nation’s capital. 

Other contingents will start out this week 
from the West Coast, from Chicago and from 
Boston, All of them will be picking up addi- 
tional marchers as they travel toward Wash- 
ington. 

About 1000 persons have registered for the 
Marks leg of the march but officials may cut 
the number to 300 to keep it from getting 
unwieldy. 

At the rally here today, Fannie Lou Hamer 
of Ruleville, Miss., said she believed that the 
Rev. Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. died as a 
result of a conspiracy among whites. 

“I am mad,” Mrs. Hamer told the rally 
at the Mississippi Delta Ministry. “The bill 
that was passed after Dr. King was killed 
said that if I live until 1972 I can move into 
the white man’s neighborhood. But I can't 
find $16 to pay the rent where I live right 
now.” 

The Rev. Ralph D. Abernathy, successor 
to Dr. King as president of the Southern 
Christian Leadership Conference, organizer 
of the Poor People’s Campaign, said in a 
press conference earlier in Jackson, Miss., 
that there is a chance that Negro teachers in 
segregated school districts in the South may 
go on strike in support of the campaign. 

Mr, Abernathy told the rally “I’m not 
going to write any bills. That’s the job we 
pay (Sen. James O.) Eastland $32,000 a year 
for. But T'I tell you what—he better write 
it to my satisfaction. When I get to Washing- 
ton, I’m going to make Eastland my secre- 
tary.” 

Mr. Abernathy appeared at the press con- 
ference with most of the 127 striking Marks 
Negro school teachers, who said they would 
not return to their jobs until the campaign 
has been launched from Marks, 

Mr. Abernathy, who said SCLC is “not 
necessarily” encouraging the closing of 
schools as a way of showing support for 
the Poor People's Campaign, said nonethe- 
less he understands “this may be repeated 
elsewhere.” 

He also said that SCLC is having difficulty 
keeping participation in the march down to 
a Manageable number. 

The Rev. Andrew J. Young, a top SCLC 
Official, said that the organization would pre- 
fer a small, tightly knit demonstration of 
2000 to 3000 to one of a large and possibly 
unwieldy size. 

Asked if the campaign intended to have 
all of its participants apply for public welfare 
in Washington, Mr. Young said there is no 
such policy in SCLC at this time. He said 
that SCLC cites such possible welfare appli- 
cations as a means of dramatizing the need 
for a national welfare policy or a guaranteed 
annual income. 

Mr. Young told reporters that the Poor 
People’s Campaign could have its focus 
changed from Washington to any other city 
or town in the Nation. 

He said that the campaign intends to “get 
a confrontation with the establishment on 
the question of poverty and we'll take it any- 
where” to get such a confrontation. He 
added: “We almost did it in Memphis.” 

He explained that if the garbage strike, 
which Dr. King was assisting when he was 
slain in Memphis April 4, had not been set- 
tled on the day that it was settled, SCLC was 
prepared to make Memphis and the garbage 
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strike the symbolic battle of all poor people 
in America. 


[From the Washington Post, May 6, 1968) 


SPOKESMAN Says March Wur Use U.S. 
PROPERTY 
(By Bernadette Carey) 

An official of the Poor People’s Campaign 
said yesterday that the coming massive dem- 
onstration, including the building of a shanty 
town, will definitely use Federal property. 

He said Campaign organizers met with 
Federal Officials last week and informed them 
that the group would not seek a permit but 
would go ahead with the use of Federal prop- 
erty, leaving the next move to Government 
officials, 

Yesterday, a small group of Campaign staff 
workers toured several possible campsites in 
the area around the Mall. 

The tour began in the West Mall, directly 
in front of the Smithsonian Institution's 
main building 

From there it went to the area west of the 
Washington Monument, directly across from 
the White House Ellipse, and finally to West 
Potomac Park. 

The staff workers said they were particu- 
larly interested in West Potomac Park be- 
cause wiring and sewer lines from the 
buildings put there during World War II and 
now removed might still be present. 

Bernard Lafayette, national coordinator for 
the Campaign, said the group is no longer 
considering any campsite for its shanty town 
and tent cities that is not within easy 
walking distance of the Federal-agency 
complex and the Capitol. 

Lafayette also noted that the campaign’s 
petition “for redress of grievances was, is, and 
will be nonviolent. Our energies will be 
dedicated . . toward fulfillment of historic 
promises. We intend to remain until they 
are redeemed.” 

Meanwhile, in Hopewell, Va., the chairman 
of the Virginia State Unit of the Southern 
Christian Leadership Conference disclosed 
his plans for participation in the Poor Peo- 
ple’s Campaign. 

The Rev. Curtis W. Harris said trains and 
busloads of marchers will arrive in Danville 
Saturday to spend the night and will move 
into Washington the following day. 


[From the Washington Post, May 4, 1968] 
“GENERATION WAR” THREATENED: WE'RE WITH 
You, STUDENTS WIRE COLUMBIA REBELS 


(By Nicholas Von Hoffman and 
Jesse W. Lewis, Jr.) 


New York, N.Y., May 3.—On the 11th day 
of crisis, the struggle at Columbia University 
threatened today to turn into a wider war 
across the generation gap. 

Inside strike headquarters on this campus, 
where not a book has been cracked for days, 
they were getting telegrams of encourage- 
ment from students at Berkeley, the Uni- 
versities of Montreal, Georgia and Wash- 
ington. 

There were other wires from Bertrand Rus- 
sell, SANE, Reed College and a group from 
Northwestern University that said: 

“This telegram is being sent from the Office 
of the Dean of Students. This office is being 
held by a group of white students in an act 
of support for the Afro-American Student 
Union who are currenty occupying the finan- 
cial affairs building. The intention of both 
student groups is to hold these buildings 
until the request of black students are satis- 
factorily resolved.” 

At Columbia itself there was little evidence 
that issues were close to being resolved. 
Thousands of students met in hundreds of 
meetings and caucuses while the youth cul- 
ture intensified its domination of the place 
with an afternoon concert on the quadrangle 
by the Grateful Dead, the Haight-Ashbury’s 
most beloved acid rock band. 
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The University Administration and Board 
of Trustees are relying on a committee of 
renowned professors to come up with a set of 
proposals that will get people back in the 
classrooms. 

These academic superstars are suggesting 
the creation of a fact-finding commission to 
look into Tuesday morning's bloody expulsion 
of sit-inners from occupied buildings by the 
New York police. They are also at work trying 
to figure out a mechanism to rewrite the 
charter under which the University operates 
to make it more democratic. 

However, the superstar committee may dis- 
solve into a milky nebulous cluster unless it 
meets the striking students demand of com- 
plete amnesty as a precondition to negotia- 
tion. 

English Prof. Lionel Trilling said Colum- 
bia’s lay board of trustees is prepared to bow 
to student militants to a degree and “to re- 
linquish authority.” 

Trilling, who has actively sought to end 
the dispute said of the trustees, “They are 
willing to consider the delegation, or the 
sharing, of authority, so far as it is good for 
the University.” 

The University has consented to the crea- 
tion of a _ student-faculty-administration 
commission to mete out punishment but 
seems unwilling to go any further. One Co- 
lumbia oficial said anonymously he hoped 
the strike would peter out by Monday so 
that the school could sneak back into opera- 
tion. 

Exactly what the University is up to is 
hard to tell. President Grayson Kirk hasn't 
made a public appearance since he talked to 
newsmen Tuesday. 

His vice president and provost, David D. 
Truman, did appear on an educational tele- 
vision station for nearly two hours this morn- 
ing where he was interviewed by students of 
the Columbia School of Journalism. 

He said the police had exceeded their in- 
struction by using plainclothesmen and by 
clearing out spectators rather than just the 
student revolutionaries, in what is now called 
around here “the Big Bust” of Tuesday 
morning, 

“The use of police force is a shocking 
thing for people who are not used to it and 
our plans went awry,” said the provost. But 
without attempting to say no mistakes were 
made by us, it was not the University which 
introduced violence on this campus, It was 
the leaders of the Student for a Democratic 
Society (SDS) who wanted a confrontation.” 

The older people’s line here seems to be 
that the University was had by a group of 
tough, experienced revolutionaries. 

But a march of about 500 persons to 
Harlem and back to the campus tonight was 
uneventiful. Even the rally that followed the 
march was tame compared with previous 
events. 

STUDENTS SEIZE Two NORTHWESTERN 
UNIVERSITY OFFICES 

EVANSTON, ILL., May 3.—Negro students 
took over an administration office at North- 
western University today, demanding courses 
in Negro history and additional scholarships. 

A group of white students, acting in sym- 
pathy, then invaded the office of the dean 
of students three blocks away. They said they 
would remain there as long as the Negroes 
continued their holdout. 

The sit-ins were led by a group called 
For Members Only (FMO), which claims to 
represent Northwestern’s 120 Negro students. 

James Turner, a spokesman for FMO, said 
the students would stay until the university 
promised to “provide living units for those 
black students who want to live together,” 
and courses in Negro literature, history and 
art with ultimate decision on the teachers 
of such courses in the hands of the students, 
and creation of a black student union. 

Turner said the Negroes’ complaints also 
included the lack of soul food“ in the uni- 
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versity cafeteria such as chitterlings and col- 
lard greens. 

Later he said his reference to chitlins and 
greens was “intended to be humorous” and 
accused the press of “making a mockery” of 
Negro students’ concerns. 

“This is what happens when we, the black 
people, try to talk to the country about the 
things that concern us,” he said. “The black 
students are not dealing with the issue of 
eating pigs’ guts.” 

After the late afternoon faculty meeting, 
Dean of Students Roland J. Hinz said, 
“Everyone was sympathetic to the view of 
the black students.” 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA WARNS ON DISORDERS 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA., May 3.—A stern 
warning was issued today to students of the 
University of Virginia, threatening “im- 
mediate suspension” to those who ignore an 
order to disband unauthorized assemblies. 

The warning came from University Presi- 
dent Edgar F. Shannan Jr. in a statement 
printed in the Cavalier Daily, the student 
newspaper. 

“At the University of Virginia, the rights 
of minorities, majorities and individuals are 
equally respected,” the statement said. “This 
includes the right to dramatize opinions and 
buttress arguments by public display so long 
as the participants do not interfere with the 
rights of others.” 

The statement cited “recent demonstra- 
tions” and specifically the incidents at 
Columbia University, which “have disrupted 
the academic worl: . .. resulting in hard- 
ships to both students and faculty. 

“University officials will not negotiate with 
such groups under conditions of duress such 
as unauthorized occupation of University 
property,” the statement said. 

A University spokesman denied that the 
statement was related to any indication of 
a planned demonstration. 

Only one student group, the Martin Luther 
King Chaper of the Human Rights Council, 
has indicated any plans for organized dissent. 


[From the Washington Post, May 6, 1968] 
POWELL Ser To MARCH WITH Poor 
(By William N. Curry) 


New York, N.Y.. May 5—The Rev. Adam 
Clayton Powell came home to Harlem today 
and told his people he would join the Poor 
People’s March on Washington. 

Preaching for an hour to an audience that 
filled his Abyssinian Baptist Church, the 
former Congressman said black men must 
“put on the armor of action” and act by 
participating in demonstrations and marches 
such as the Poor People’s. Then in an aside, 
he added, “I'll be marching in that march.” 

Mr, Powell said later he would telephone 
the march leader, the Rev. Ralph Abernathy, 
to make arrangements for joining the march. 

Charles 37X Kenyatta, Harlem’s number 
one Mau-Mau, said he would join Mr. Powell 
at the march, Kenyatta sat in the pulpit as 
Mr. Powell talked. 

A group of students from Columbia Uni- 
versity lobbied at the press conference for a 
meeting with Mr. Powell. He pledged his time 
and health in their battle against the Co- 
lumbia administration. 

Mr. Powell picked up the theme he used 
here in late March during his last trip to 
Harlem. He spoke of a revolution of the 
young against the establishment,” and said: 
“There isn’t anybody that can control what 
is going to happen in the United States this 
summer.” 

He re-emphasized that he foresees a youth 
revolution, not a black one, and cited recent 
disorders in the United States and Germany 
as examples. 

Mr. Powell told newsmen he would return 
to New York in two weeks to continue his 
campaign for re-election in November. 
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Riot Areas GET EXTRA POLICE—ACTION BY 
MURPHY FOLLOWS COMPLAINTS 


(By Paul Delaney) 


The District's public safety director an- 
nounced last night increased police patrols 
in areas of the city where arson has con- 
tinued since last month’s disorders. 

Patrick V. Murphy said the added police 
patrols are being made in “selected areas” 
with the approval of Mayor Walter E. Wash- 
ington. In some of these areas, especially 
Tth Street NW, businessmen also have com- 
plained of looting and harassment by gangs 
of youths. 

Murphy said that more foot patrolmen and 
motor patrols are being assigned to these 
streets. He said police officers are being sta- 
tioned inside some commercial firms and at 
other points, “with particular attention to 
be given those types of establishments where 
incidents have occurred. In some instances 
these officers would be in uniform and in 
other cases they would be in plain clothes.” 

Police officials earlier in the week ordered 
additional patrols activated within the spe- 
cial operations division. Murphy said the 
added patrols will continue to be on duty 
for the time being. 

Murphy said that 57 fires have been re- 
ported since April 15, “which is above nor- 
mal.” He said the special arson investigations 
squad, set up during the riots, has continued 
its investigations of suspected arson cases 
and that 20 persons have been charged with 
various offenses related to arson incidents. 

Murphy also advises businessmen to file 
complaints with police in cases of threats or 
extortion attempts. He said few such cases 
have been reported to police. 

“Businessmen are urged to report promptly 
to police precincts or headquarters whenever 
they are the subject of any threat, and are 
further urged to provide the necessary coop- 
eration,” Murphy said. 

The safety director explained that a period 
of turbulence usually follows a major riot. 

“Police officials are aware that civil dis- 
orders are usually followed by a period of 
several weeks in which there is a height- 
ened incidence of purposefully set fires,” 
Murphy declared. 

“The current increase in such incendiary 
fires in the District is in line with the post- 
disturbance in other cities where such dis- 
turbances have occurred. Many of these fires 
involved buildings that had previously been 
burned. They occurred primarily in areas 
that had been affected by the disturbance. 

“The Metropolitan Police Department asks 
for the support of all residents and business- 
men to help maintain law and order through 
their cooperation and prompt reporting of 
all incidents.” 

“The actions of the police department are 
being taken after full consultation with 
Mayor Walter E. Washington,” Murphy said. 
“The mayor has reviewed these steps to 
strengthen law enforcement during this in- 
terim and fully endorses the actions being 
taken.” 

Earlier yesterday Murphy said police and 
prosecutors are making every effort to bring 
rioting charges against those already charged 
with looting in the disturbances last month. 

“In conjunction with the U.S. attorney’s 
office, we have fashioned a plan for bringing 
the appropriate charge relating to riot activ- 
ity in every case where sufficient evidence 
exists,” Murphy said. 

Under a provision of the city’s new omni- 
bus crime bill, adopted by Congress earlier 
this year, either rioting or inciting to riot 
charges will be brought in appropriate cases 
“against persons already charged with loot- 
ing,” he said. 

The congressional provision, Murphy said, 
has “proven to be most important.” He noted 
that Police Chief John B. Layton has issued 
special orders covering the processing of 
these cases. 
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Murphy spoke at a promotional ceremony 
for 30 officials of the D.C. police department. 
Praising the department for its conduct dur- 
ing the rioting, he said its members “have 
proven themselves to be one of the finest and 
best disciplined police departments in the 
country.” 

He noted that in prosecuting, “we are dedi- 
cated to using to the fullest extent” the 
antirioting law. 

“It is our determination to use the law to 
the fullest extent—and this determination is 
irrefutable evidence of our resolve that law- 
lessness will not be tolerated,” Murphy said. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed, without amendment, the fol- 
lowing bills of the Senate: 

S. 391. An act to amend the act of March 1. 
1933 (47 Stat, 1418), entitled “An act to 
permanently set aside certain lands in Utah 
as an addition to the Navajo Indian Reserva- 
tion, and for other purposes”; 

S. 528. An act to place in trust status cer- 
tain lands on the Wind River Indian Res- 
ervation in Wyoming; 

S. 1173. An act to convey certain federally 
owned lands to the Cheyenne and Arapaho 
Tribes of Oklahoma; 

S.1946. An act to amend the repayment 
contract with the Foss Reservoir Master 
Conservancy District, and for other pur- 
poses; and 

S. 2531. An act to designate the San Ga- 
briel Wilderness, Angeles National Forest, 
in the State of California. 


The message also announced that the 
House has disagreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 12639) to 
remove certain limitations on ocean 
cruises; asked a conference with the Sen- 
ate on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and that Mr. GARMATZ, 
Mr. Downtnec, Mr. Murpuy of New York, 
Mr. MAILLIARD, and Mr. PELLY were ap- 
pointed managers on the part of the 
House at the conference. 


OMNIBUS CRIME CONTROL AND 
SAFE STREETS ACT OF 1967 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 917) to assist State and 
local governments in reducing the inci- 
dence of crime, to increase the effective- 
ness, fairness, and coordination of law 
enforcement and criminal justice sys- 
tems at all levels of government, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, last 
Friday I spoke at some length on the 
historical development of the right 
against self-incrimination in Anglo- 
American jurisprudence. The purpose of 
this historical review was not academic. 
It was to place in perspective the far- 
reaching implications of the provisions of 
title II of S. 917, which is now pending 
before the Senate. 

I strongly believe that the adoption 
of title II would do nothing in the war 
against crime, nothing to assist law- 
enforcement officers; and I strongly be- 
lieve that adoption of title II would be- 
gin the unraveling of the precious lib- 
erties which our ancestors fought and 
died for. The abolition of the writ of 
habeas corpus for Federal review of 
State criminal cases; the arbitrary carv- 
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ing of the appellate jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court, with the clear motive of 
overruling specific court decisions such 
as Marbury against Madison and Martin 
against Hunter’s Lessee; the blatant at- 
tempt to amend the Constitution by a 
simple legislative enactment—all of these 
provisions are fundamentally incon- 
sistent with the roots of our tradition of 
respect for individual liberty, and reli- 
ance on an independent judiciary to pro- 
tect our liberties. 

Mr. President, because the provisions 
of title II fly in the face of the Constitu- 
tion, I believe that its approval by the 
Congress would gravely harm law en- 
forcement. 

Particularly in these times of wide- 
spread lawlessness, I believe the Senate 
must demonstrate to the American peo- 
ple that we are a nation of laws and that, 
if changes are needed in the Constitu- 
tion—the fundamental law of the land 
these changes will be made only through 
the clearly accepted amending proce- 
dures set out in the Constitution, not 
simply by flouting that great document, 
the Constitution, as title II would do. 

Today I shall discuss those specific 
provisions of title II which are intended 
directly to overrule the Supreme Court 
decisions in the Miranda and Mallory 
cases, Tomorrow I intend to focus on the 
attempt, in other provisions of title II, 
to accomplish the same result by depriv- 
ing the Supreme Court and the lower 
Federal courts of any jurisdiction to 
consider these questions. 

It is important to recognize that the 
Supreme Court decisions regarding con- 
stitutional rights of suspects under po- 
lice interrogation did not spring into the 
minds of the Justices of the Court over- 
night. They were, quite the contrary, the 
product of long experience—both in the 
development of the right against self- 
incrimination as I discussed it last Fri- 
day and then in a shocking series of 
cases from State courts, in which the 
highest court of particular States ad- 
mitted confessions on the ground that 
these were obtained “voluntarily.” The 
experience of these cases indicated con- 
clusively—and indicates today—that 
both Federal court review of State cases 
admitting confessions is a vital neces- 
sity and that the vague “voluntariness” 
standard proposed by title II is unwork- 
able and inadequate effectively to pro- 
tect the rights of citizens. 

The first case which came to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, in 
which the due-process clause was used to 
strike down a confession which was evi- 
dently sufficiently voluntary to meet 
State court interpretations of the privi- 
lege was Brown against Mississippi in 
1935. Of course, if title II were to be 
adopted today, the Supreme Court could 
not review a case with the same facts as 
Brown against Mississippi. In that case, 
aside from the confessions, there was no 
evidence sufficient to even warrant sub- 
mission of the case to the jury. In the 
case of Brown against Mississippi, there 
was no dispute as to the facts surround- 
ing the defendant’s confessions. Indeed, 
Supreme Court Justice Charles Evans 
Hughes took the following summary of 
the facts directly from the dissenting 
opinion of the Supreme Court of the 
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State of Mississippi and I am going to 
read it into the RECORD: 


The crime with which these defendants, 
all ignorant Negroes, are charged was dis- 
covered about one o'clock p.m. on Friday, 
March 30, 1934. On that night one Dial, a 
deputy sheriff, accompanied by others, came 
to the home of Ellington, one of the defend- 
ants, and requested him to accompany them 
to the house of the deceased, and there a 
number of white men were gathered, who 
began to accuse the defendant of the crime. 
Upon his denial they seized him, and with 
the participation of the deputy they hanged 
him by a rope to the limb of a tree, and 
having let him down, they hung him again, 
and when he was let down the second time, 
and he still protested his innocence, he was 
tied to a tree and whipped, and still declining 
to accede to the demands that he confess, he 
was finally released and he returned with 
some difficulty to his home, suffering intense 
pain and agony. The record of the testimony 
shows that the signs of the rope on his neck 
were plainly visible during the so-called 
trial. A day or two thereafter the said deputy, 
accompanied by another, returned to the 
home of the said defendant and arrested him, 
and departed with the prisoner towards the 
jail in an adjoining county, but went by a 
route which led into the State of Alabama; 
and while on the way, in that State, the 
deputy stopped and again severely whipped 
the defendant, declaring that he would con- 
tinue the whipping until he confessed, and 
the defendant then agreed to confess to such 
a statement as the deputy would dictate, and 
a so, after which he was delivered to 

The other two defendants, Ed Brown and 
Henry Shields, were also arrested and taken 
to the same jail. On Sunday night, April 1, 
1934, the same deputy, accompanied by a 
number of white men, one of whom was also 
an Officer, and by the jailer, came to the jail, 
and the two last named defendants were 
made to strip and they were laid over chairs 
and their backs were cut to pieces with a 
leather strap with buckles on it, and they 
were likewise made by the said deputy defi- 
nitely to understand that the whipping 
would be continued unless and until they 
confessed, and not only confessed, but con- 
fessed in every matter of detail as demanded 
by those present; and in this manner the 
defendants confessed the crime, and as the 
whippings progressed and were repeated, they 
changed or adjusted their confession in all 
particulars of detail so as to conform to the 
demands of their torturers. When the confes- 
sions had been obtained in the exact form 
and contents as desired by the mob, they left 
with the parting admonition and warning 
that, if the defendants changed their story 
at any time in any respect from that last 
stated, the perpetrators of the outrage would 
administer the same or equally effective 
treatment. 

Further details of the brutal treatment to 
which these helpless prisoners were sub- 
jected need not be pursued, It is sufficient 
to say that in pertinent respects the tran- 
script reads more like pages torn from some 
medieval account, than a record made with- 
in the confines of a modern civilization 
which aspires to an enlightened constitu- 
tional government. 

All this having been accomplished, on the 
next day, that is, on Monday, April 2, when 
the defendants had been given time to re- 
cuperate somewhat from the tortures to 
which they had been subjected, the two 
sheriffs, one of the county where the crime 
was committed, and the other of the county 
of the jail in which the prisoners were con- 
fined, came to the jail, accompanied by eight 
other persons, some of them deputies, there 
to hear the free and voluntary confession of 
these miserable and abject defendants. The 
sheriff of the county of the crime admitted 
that he had heard of the whipping, but 
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averred that he had no personal knowledge 
of it. He admitted that one of the defend- 
ants, when brought before him to confess, 
was limping and did not sit down, and that 
this particular defendant then and there 
stated that he had been strapped so severely 
that he could not sit down, and as already 
stated, the signs of the rope on the neck of 
another of the defendants were plainly visi- 
ble to all. Nevertheless the solemn farce of 
hearing the free and voluntary confessions 
was gone through with, and these two sherifis 
and one other person then present were the 
three witnesses used in court to establish 
the so-called confessions, which were re- 
ceived by the court and admitted in evidence 
over the objections of the defendants duly 
entered of record as each of the said three 
witnesses delivered their alleged testimony. 
There was thus enough before the court 
when these confessions were first offered to 
make known to the court that they were 
not, beyond ail reasonable doubt, free and 
voluntary; and the failure of the court then 
to exclude the confessions is sufficient to 
reverse the judgment, under every rule of 
procedure that has heretofore been pre- 
scribed, and hence it was not necessary sub- 
sequently to renew the objections by motion 
or otherwise. 

The spurious confessions having been ob- 
tained—and the farce last mentioned havy- 
ing been gone through with on Monday, 
April 2d—the court, then in session, on the 
following day, Tuesday, April 3, 1934, ordered 
the grand jury to reassemble on the succeed- 
ing day, April 4, 1934, at nine o’clock, and 
on the morning of the day last mentioned 
the grand jury returned an indictment 
against the defendants for murder. Late that 
afternoon the defendants were brought from 
the jail in the adjoining county and ar- 
raigned, when one or more of them offered 
to plead guilty, which the court declined to 
accept, and, upon inquiry whether they had 
or desired counsel, they stated that they 
had none, and did not suppose that counsel 
could be of any assistance to them. The 
court thereupon appointed counsel, and set 
the case for trial for the following morning 
at nine o'clock, and the defendants were 
returned to the jail in the adjoining county 
about thirty miles away. 

The defendants were brought to the court- 
house of the county on the following morn- 
ing, April 5th, and the so-called trial was 
opened, and was concluded on the next day, 
April 6, 1934, and resulted in a pretended 
conviction with death sentences. The evi- 
dence upon which the conviction was ob- 
tained was the so-called confessions. Without 
this evidence a preemptory instruction to 
find for the defendants would have been 
inescapable. The defendants were put on the 
stand, and by their testimony the facts and 
the details thereof as to the manner by 
which the confessions were extorted from 
them were fully developed, and it is further 
disclosed by the record that the same deputy, 
Dial, under whose guiding hand and active 
participation the tortures to coerce the con- 
fessions were administered, was actively in 
the performance of the supposed duties of a 
court deputy in the courthouse and in the 
presence of the prisoners during what is 
denominated, in complimentary terms, the 
trial of these defendants. This deputy was 
put on the stand by the state in rebuttal, and 
admitted the whippings. It is interesting to 
note that in his testimony with reference to 
the whipping of the defendant Ellington, 
and in response to the inquiry as to how 
severely he was whipped, the deputy stated, 
“Not too much for a Negro; not as much as I 
would have done if it were left to me.” Two 
others who had participated in these whip- 
pings were introduced and admitted it—not 
a single witness was introduced who denied 
it. The facts are not only undisputed, they 
are admitted, and admitted to have been done 
by Officers of the state, in conjunction with 
other participants, and all this was definitely 
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well known to everybody connected with the 
trial, and during the trial, including the 
state's prosecuting attorney and the trial 
judge presiding. 


The facts of this case speak with un- 
matched eloquence against the enact- 
ment of title II. It is true that many of 
the subsequent cases brought to the 
Court did not involve such atrocious offi- 
cial conduct, although accusations of 
similar conduct were made. In reviewing 
the voluntariness of State court confes- 
sions, the Supreme Court has always lim- 
ited itself to considering the undisputed 
facts on the record—that is, the facts 
about which there is no conflict in the 
testimony. Accordingly, ever since the 
Brown decision, State prosecutors have 
made certain there was testimony deny- 
ing the use of torture. Because the ques- 
tioning in these cases was always con- 
ducted in private, without the presence 
of any friend, attorney, or relative of the 
accused, there was an inevitable conflict 
in the testimony. It was this problem that 
the guidelines laid down by the Court in 
Miranda and Mallory were adopted to 
cure. They were designed as procedural 
safeguards to prevent the kind of ques- 
tioning that occurred in Brown against 
Mississippi. After hearing the facts of the 
Brown case, it is incumbent upon every 
Member of this distinguished body to 
search his conscience before abolishing 
those minimal safeguards established by 
the Supreme Court in Miranda. 

In 1942 the Supreme Court heard n- 
other case coming from the highest court 
of a State. 

In Ward against Texas, law-enforce- 
ment officers, acting contrary to State 
law, arrested the defendant, an ignorant 
Negro, for murder without a warrant. 
The undisputed evidence shows that the 
signing of the confession was preceded 
by the following events: 

The defendant was arrested on June 
25, a Sunday, and was taken, along with 
several other Negroes, to the courthouse 
for questioning. During the examina- 
tion he was slapped by a constable. Hav- 
ing no justification for holding defend- 
ant, the county attorney, at the re- 
quest of Judge Caldwell, defendant’s em- 
ployer, released him and allowed him 
to return home. Thereafter, on Sunday 
and Monday, he wac questioned several 
times by officers and reasserted his in- 
nocence. According to the county at- 
torney, there was no evidence on Tues- 
day night to justify the arrest of pe- 
titioner. Nevertheless, that night, de- 
fendant was called outside from a church 
party he was attending, handcuffed, and 
taken into custody by the sheriff of an 
adjoining county. The sheriff was not 
accompanied by any officer of the county 
in which the crime was committed or 
defendant resided. He took defendant 
and another Negro in his car and drove 
them out of the city to Hart’s Creek, 
where he had arranged to meet Consta- 
ble Redfearn, of Titus County, defend- 
ant’s residence. The officers then trans- 
ported defendant and the other Negro 
to an adjoining county, then to Pitts- 
burgh in Camp County, and then to Gil- 
mer in Upshur County, where defendant 
spent the night in jail. On Wednesday 
night he was taken back to jail in Pitts- 
burgh. Constable Redfearn visited him 
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from time to time, and on Thursday 
morning took him to Tyler in Smith 
County, where Redfearn placed him in 
the custody of two highway patrolmen, 
advising them of the details of the 
crime. 

About 30 minutes later, the patrolmen 
carried petitioner to Athens, in Hender- 
son County, and turned him over to 
Sheriff Sweeten. Athens is 110 miles from 
Mount Pleasant. During this time, de- 
fendant was questioned continuously. 
After Sheriff Sweeten had talked to de- 
fendant, he signed a confession before 
the county attorney. All the officers in- 
volved asserted that defendant had not 
been mistreated, with the exception of 
the slap by Redfearn. The defendant 
contended that he was beaten, whipped, 
and burned by Sheriff Sweeten just be- 
fore the confession was made. Of the 
several officers who examined defendant’s 
body for bruises or burns, only the 
sheriff of Titus County corroborated de- 
fendant's testimony. He testified that 
when the defendant was returned to 
the Gilmer jail, several days after his 
“confession” : 

I saw some marks on his neck and shoulders 
and arms that appeared to be cigarette stub 
burns. Yes, sir, they were fresh. There were 
several of them on his body. 


On this evidence, the Texas court of 
criminal appeals in its final opinion de- 
cided that there was a conflict of evidence 
with respect to the beating, whipping, 
and burning of the defendant and that 
the issue of admissibility had been 
properly submitted to the jury with ap- 
propriate instructions. Accordingly, de- 
fendant’s conviction was affirmed. 

This case illustrates quite well the 
importance of immediate arraignment of 
accused persons so that they can be ad- 
vised of their rights and the importance 
of having counsel present at the ques- 
tioning of the accused. Under title II be- 
fore us the standard for determining 
whether defendant’s confession is ad- 
missible is whether it is voluntary. Does 
the defendant have any reasonable op- 
portunity of establishing the involuntari- 
ness if he has no attorney or other wit- 
ness present during these periods of ques- 
tioning? Of course not. Title II in effect 
says: “Not only do we overrule the 
Supreme Court of the United States in 
the case just cited; the sole test shall be 
the voluntariness of the confession, but 
the defendant shall not be allowed to call 
any witnesses to testify against his 
inquisitors.” 

Another similar case was Ashcraft 
against Tennessee, which also went to 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 
Several weeks after the murder of his 
wife, defendant Ashcraft was arrested 
and accused of being an accessory before 
the fact. The undisputed evidence in the 
case was that— 

The officers took him to an office or room 
on the northwest corner of the Shelby County 
jail. It appears that the officers placed Ash- 
craft at a table in this room . . with a light 
over his head and began to quiz him. They 
questioned him in relays until the following 
Monday morning, around nine-thirty or ten 
o'clock. It appears that Ashcraft from Satur- 
day evening at seven o'clock until Monday 
morning at approximately nine-thirty never 
left the homicide room on the fifth floor— 
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During this period he was given no 
rest— 

One officer did say that he gave the suspect 
a single five minutes respite, but except for 
this five minutes the procedure consisted of 
one continuous stream of questions. 


The man was questioned for 36 hours 
with only one 5-minute break. Again, 
there was a conflict in the testimony as 
to whether the defendant was threatened 
or abused. This procedure was in viola- 
tion of Tennessee law. If officials are this 
willing to violate the laws of their own 
State, is there any doubt that in the ab- 
sence of Supreme Court review they will 
show an equal disdain for Federal 
rights? Certainly, this and other cases 
demonstrate that the State courts can- 
not be uniformly relied upon to vindicate 
fundamental Federal rights. 

The inadequacy of State “voluntary” 
tests is further illustrated by Harris 
against South Carolina, a case which also 
went to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

Mr. President, all of these cases in- 
volved facts where, while the highest 
court of the State involved said that the 
confessions were voluntary, the undis- 
puted facts before the Court showed that 
they were obviously not. The defendants 
were coerced, they were beaten, they were 
tortured; and, of course, title II would 
prevent the review of such court decisions 
by the U.S. Supreme Court. 

In Harris against South Carolina, de- 
cided in 1949, the defendant, suspected 
of murder in South Carolina, was ar- 
rested on Friday in Tennessee and taken 
to South Carolina on Monday. The South 
Carolina sheriff had obtained a warrant 
for his arrest for the theft of a pistol, but 
the warrant was not read to him nor was 
he otherwise informed of the charge 
against him. On Monday night the ques- 
tioning began in earnest. At least five of- 
ficers worked in relays, relieving each 
other from time to time to permit respite 
from the stifling heat of the small cubi- 
cle in which the interrogation was con- 
ducted. Throughout the evening the pe- 
titioner denied he had killed the de- 
ceased. On Tuesday the question began 
again at 1:30 in the afternoon and con- 
tinued until past 1 the following morning. 
On Wednesday afternoon the chief of the 
State constabulary, with half a dozen 
of his men, questioned the defendant for 
about an hour, and the local authorities 
carried on the interrogation for 3% hours 
longer. 

Later that evening, the sheriff advised 
the defendant, an illiterate Negro, that 
he would arrest defendant’s mother on a 
charge of possessing stolen property. 
The defendant pleaded that his mother 
not be involved and thereupon stated the 
substance of what appears in the con- 
fession. 

During this period defendant was de- 
nied access to counsel, family, or friends, 
and was not informed of his constitu- 
tional rights. The jury had been in- 
structed that without the confession 
there was no evidence to support the 
charge and that they should consider the 
confession only if they found it was vol- 
untary. The jury returned a verdict of 
guilty. The Supreme Court of South Car- 
olina, after making a conscientious ef- 
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fort to measure the circumstances sur- 
rounding the confession concluded: 
The confession was not . . . tainted. 


Accordingly, they refused to find it had 
been the result of coercion and thus 
involuntary. 

This case, perhaps more than any 
other, illustrates that the repeal of the 
Supreme Court’s jurisdiction over confes- 
sions in State court proceedings can only 
result in chaos. There will be 50 different 
State definitions, Mr. President, of what 
constitutes the definition of the term 
“voluntary”; and no court could provide 
any guidelines which would bind any 
other court. 

Such gross inconsistency in the appli- 
cation of Federal constitutional rights 
can only breed disrespect for the law, 
the courts, and our entire system of 
government. 

I am sure the Supreme Court thought 
long and hard, in 1935, when Brown 
against Mississippi was heard. But can 
there be any doubt that they should have 
reviewed that case? Those poor defend- 
ants, tortured, beaten, hung from a tree 
twice, before they confessed, and then 
tried the next day, with a mob around 
the courthouse? Mr. President, if we 
adopt title II, and set aside the basic 
constitutional law, or attempt to do so, 
by statute, we disregard the wisdom of 
the decisions of the Supreme Court 
handed down decade after decade. Such 
action by the Congress can only generate 
cynicism among the people, invite law- 
lessness, and make a mockery of the 
“rule of law” in America. 

Numerous additional cases could be 
cited: see for example, Watts against 
Indiana, another case decided in 1949, 
where defendant was held for 5 days, 
the first 2 of which were spent in 
solitary confinement cell known as the 
hole and interrogated by relays of six to 
eight officers. The Indiana Supreme 
Court affirmed petitioners conviction 
notwithstanding the illegality of his de- 
tention under Indiana law. The Supreme 
Court, on the basis of the undisputed 
facts, found the confession to be invol- 
untary. In Turner against Pennsylvania, 
in 1949—incidentally, Mr. President, all 
these cases were cases which went to the 
Supreme Court of the United States, 
where the Supreme Court found, under 
the facts as I have related them, obvi- 
ous abuse of the “voluntary” standard— 
the same type of abuse, by coerced con- 
fessions, that existed during the Inquisi- 
tion in the 11th and 12th centuries; and 
in each case the Supreme Court was 
able to overturn the conviction. 

Now, by title II, we seek to turn back 
the clock and go back to the system our 
forefathers fought for centuries, to pre- 
vent the fore'ng of confessions and the 
conviction of individuals on coerced 
evidence. 

In the Turner case, the defendant was 
held for 5 days without the aid of coun- 
sel, friends, or advice as to his constitu- 
tional rights. The district attorney can- 
didly admitted that a hearing before a 
magistrate was withheld until interroga- 
tion had produced a confession. Defend- 
ant was questioned for 5 days and finally 
“confessed.” The judge left the question 
of voluntariness to the jury, which re- 
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turned a verdict of guilty and recom- 
mended the death sentence. Although 
the procedure was illegal under Penn- 
sylvania law, the Pennsylvania Supreme 
Court affirmed. The U.S. Supreme Court, 
on the basis of undisputed facts, held the 
confession was involuntary and reversed. 

They could not have done that if title 
II were on the books, Mr. President. That 
man would have been executed. 

In Lynum against Illinois, in 1963, the 
defendant was convicted of unlawful 
possession and sale of marihuana after 
being “set up” by the police. The police 
Officers threatened that if she did not 
cooperate she would be deprived of State 
financial aid for her dependent children, 
and her children would be taken from 
her and she would never see them again. 
Moreover, the police convinced her that 
if she cooperated she might be let off 
very lightly. She “confessed.” Her con- 
viction was sustained by the Illinois Su- 
preme Court. The U.S. Supreme Court 
reversed. In Blackburn against Alabama, 
in 1960, the defendant had been dis- 
charged from the Armed Forces during 
World War II because of a permanent 
mental disability. During an unauthor- 
ized absence from the veterans hospital, 
where he had been classified as 100 per- 
cent incompetent, he was arrested on a 
charge of robbery. After 8 or 9 hours of 
sustained interrogation in a small room, 
at times filled with police officers, he 
signed a confession written for him by 
the deputy sheriff. Shortly thereafter he 
was found insane and committed to a 
State mental hospital. Four years later 
he was declared mentally competent to 
stand trial. With the use of his earlier 
confession he was convicted. On the basis 
of the undisputed facts the U.S. Supreme 
Court found that there was the strongest 
probability that defendant was insane at 
the time he signed the confession. Ac- 
cordingly, the Court reversed the con- 
viction. 

In the 25 years that followed the de- 
cision of Brown against Mississippi the 
Supreme Court set aside State court con- 
victions on coerced confession grounds 
on 22 occasions involving 26 defendants. 
Although this number seems small it 
seems certain that there were a good 
many more that never reached the Court 
for a variety of reasons. Nor is there any 
likelihood that the large number of cases 
where suspects who were brutally ques- 
tioned, but never confessed and accord- 
ingly whose cases never went to trial, 
will ever be found in the law reports. 
That third-degree practices were com- 
mon is confirmed by the extensive factual 
studies undertaken in the 1930's, includ- 
ing the famous Wickersham report to 
Congress by a Presidential Commission. 
Moreover, the most recent study indi- 
cates that there is still much evidence 
that— 

Some policemen still resort to physical 
force to obtain confessions. (1961 Comm’n on 
Civil Rights Rep., Justice, pt. 5, 17.) 


As recently as 1964 a shocking case 
that never found its way into the law 
reports was brought to light in New York. 
A young Negro was arrested. After in- 
cessant questioning—including leading 
questions by the police to provide the ac- 
cused with details of the crime—the 
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young man confessed to two notoriously 
brutal murders and a rape. The accused 
was arraigned for trial. It seems cer- 
tain he would have been convicted. He 
was saved only by the fortuitous arrest 
of the guilty party. The true perpetrator 
of these dastardly crimes had been ar- 
rested in connection with other crimes, 
but was immediately linked to the double 
murder and rape. In short, the police had 
extracted by their methods of secret in- 
terrogation a wholly false confession. 

That is what we are talking about. We 
are talking about the constitutional safe- 
guards to protect against tortured con- 
fessions. We are talking about the same 
rights that were fought for by our fore- 
bears in Great Britain and during the 
founding days of our own Republic. We 
are talking about the development of our 
own constitutional law. 

Without the safeguards prescribed by 
the Supreme Court in Miranda against 
Arizona, we can never be sure that im- 
proper methods of interrogation are not 
being used. We can never be sure that 
the innocent are not being abused and 
in some cases convicted. All this would 
be tossed aside by the proponents of title 
II. Will the Senate allow it? I strongly 
hope that the Senate does not permit it. 


THE ATTEMPT TO REPEAL MIRANDA AND MALLORY 


What I have just related to you is the 
background against which the Miranda 
case was decided. I do not think the 
strongest proponent of title II can dis- 
pute that it is the law of the land that 
a man should not unwillingly be con- 
victed out of his own mouth. The Su- 
preme Court, for 30 years tried to pro- 
tect this ancient and sacred right of An- 
glo-American jurisprudence by the rule 
that confessions must be voluntary. 
Their experience with the voluntariness 
test was totally unsatisfactory. When the 
accused is taken into custody, held in- 
communicado for long periods of time 
without the benefit of counsel, and with- 
out being permitted to see his family or 
friends, it is virtually impossible for him 
to establish police abuse or that there 
has been a tortured confession. It is also 
virtually impossible for him to establish 
whether he was advised of his consti- 
tutional rights. 

The rules of procedure set down in 
Miranda were designed to meet this 
need. Exclusion of the confession was the 
only remedy available to the Court. The 
Miranda case requires— 

The defendant must be advised that 
he has a right to remain silent and that 
anything he says may be used against 
him. 

The defendant must be advised that 
he has the right to consult with a lawyer 
and to have the lawyer present during 
his interrogation. 

The defendant must be advised that if 
he cannot afford a lawyer, a lawyer will 
be appointed for him by the court. 

No civilized man can seriously suggest 
that anything less than these procedural 
requirements is adequate to protect what 
I presume we all acknowledge to be the 
longstanding constitutional rights of the 
accused. On the basis of the experience 
of the Supreme Court with the much 
more flexible voluntary standard, no rea- 
sonable man can seriously suggest that 
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the repeal of the Supreme Court’s juris- 
diction to review the admissibility of a 
confession in State court proceedings is 
anything less than an open invitation 
to the State court judges to ignore the 
Miranda safeguards. ] 

It will be intrepreted as such. We know 
that if title II is adopted, each State 
court can do what it will on the issue of 
voluntariness. I hope that no State su- 
preme court will come to the same con- 
clusions as the State courts did in Brown 
against Mississippi or any of the other 
cases I have just enumerated. However, 
we have no assurance that they will not 
do so. 

Certainly we have had only 22 cases 
that have actually reached the Supreme 
Court for review. However, we know that 
when a State high court realizes that it 
can be reviewed, the attention it accords 
to the constitutional rights of an indi- 
vidual will be much more exact. 

When we remove this protection from 
the individual, we trample on the con- 
stitutional rights which are basic to this 
Nation. I think that if we do so, with no 
public hearings on title II, no opportu- 
nity for the lawyers or law professors of 
the Nation to be heard in public on the 
matter, we will be in serious error. 

With regard to Federal proceedings, 
there is a similar attempt to repeal Mi- 
randa and Mallory and to limit jurisdic- 
tional review. The provisions of section 
3501 of title II is an attempt to destroy 
the important safeguards erected in the 
Miranda and Mallory decisions. By mak- 
ing voluntariness the sole test, title II 
can only lead to chaos and confusion and 
place a huge additional burden on the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
Voluntariness was the sole test in Brown 
against Mississippi. According to the 
provisions of subsections (a) and (b) of 
section 3501, the procedure in Federal 
courts will be as follows: 

A preliminary determination of volun- 
tariness of confession will be made by 
the trial judge, outside the presence of 
the jury. 

In making his preliminary determina- 
tion the trial judge will be required to 
consider all the circumstances surround- 
ing the confession, including the follow- 
ing specified factors, none of which is to 
be conclusive on the issue of voluntari- 
ness: 

First. Delay between arrest and ar- 
raignment. The delay could be 2 months, 
and it would not be conclusive as to 
voluntariness. 

Second. Whether defendant knew the 
nature of the offense. 

Third. Whether the defendant was 
aware or advised of his right to silence 
or that anything he said might be used 
against him. 

Fourth. Whether the defendant was 
advised of his right to counsel. 

Fifth. Whether the defendant had the 
assistance of counsel during the inter- 
rogation. 

If the trial judge makes a preliminary 
determination that a confession was 
voluntary, he must admit the confession 
in evidence. The jury may then hear the 
relevant evidence on the issue of volun- 
tariness and determine the weight to be 
accorded the confession. 

The greatest sin of these provisions is 
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that they are worthless to protect the 
rignts of the accused. They are a cruel 
hoax aimed at creating the illusion of a 
constitutional right, without providing 
the right. At best they provide substance 
to that right only in the unusual case 
when a policeman present during inter- 
rogation of the accused decides to testify 
against his fellow officers. Without the 
presence of an attorney or other friend, 
the accused has no realistic opportunity 
to rebut exculpatory police testimony. 

Moreover, the title II test is a great 
disservice to the police. The law enforce- 
ment officer today is called upon to do 
many things. 

But, under title II, he will always be 
uncertain what he may do and may not 
do. The legality of his conduct will de- 
pend on what some unknown judge and 
jury may eventually decide. Finally, the 
failure to provide clear and easy to follow 
procedures for proper police conduct will 
multiply the opportunities for unfair and 
unfounded charges of illegal police con- 
duct and unfair and unfounded charges 
of police brutality. 

The Supreme Court made it quite clear 
in its Miranda opinion that its holding 
was firmly grounded in the Constitution. 
In both the briefs and oral arguments, 
the Court was expressly requested to 
withhold decision until legislative bodies 
acted upon the issue. The Court replied: 

Congress and the States are free to develop 
their own safeguards for the privilege, so long 
as they are fully as effective as those de- 
scribed [in the Court’s holding] in inform- 
ing accused persons of their right of silence 
and in aftording a continuous opportunity 
to exercise it In any event, however, the 
issues presented are of constitutional dimen- 
sions and must be determined by the courts. 
The admissibility of a statement in the face 
of a claim that it was obtained in violation 
of the defendant’s constitutional rights is 
an issue the resolution of which has long 
since been undertaken by this Court. 
Judicial solution to problems of constitu- 
tional dimension have evolved decade by dec- 
ade. As courts have been presented with the 
need to enfcrce constitutional rights, they 
have found means of doing so. That was our 
responsibility when Escobedo was before us 
and it is our responsibility today. Where 
rights secured by the Constitution are in- 
volved, there can be no rule making or leg- 
islation which would abrogate them, (Italic 
added.) 384 U.S., at 490-491. 


The Court’s invitation in Miranda for 
legislatures to adopt “other fully effective 
means” to protect suspects in the free 
exercise of their constitutional rights 
cannot be used as a justification for the 
provisions now found in title IL. As just 
stated, the provisions of title II dilute 
so substantially the safeguards for these 
rights as to constitute an abridgment of 
the right. The means provided in title IT 
are manifestly less effective than the 
safeguards prescribed in Miranda. 
MIRANDA AND MALLORY IMPOSE NO UNDUE BUR- 

DEN ON EFFECTIVE LAW ENFORCEMENT 

Certainly, all men would agree that a 
good many more people would be con- 
victed of crimes if, every time a crime 
was committed, the sole function of the 
police was to go upon the street, grab 
the first man who came along, and 
prompt him to confess. But convictions 
alone are not what we seek, we seek 
only to convict the guilty. Long ago, our 
Founding Fathers enshrined in the Bill of 
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Rights the ancient maxim, Nemo tenetur 
seipsum accusar?. In the words, as we 
subscribe, of the fifth amendment, no 
person “shall be compelled in any crim- 
inal case to be a witness against himself.” 
This principle lies at the very heart of 
the Anglo-American accusatory system 
of criminal justice. It represents our be- 
lief that individual dignity and individual 
freedom are important in our system. It 
represents à belief that the State must 
produce evidence against an individual 
by its own independent labors, rather 
than by the cruel, though simple—very 
simple—expedient of compelling it from 
his own mouth. As Sir James Fitzjames 
Stephen commented almost a century 
ago: 

There is a great deal of laziness in it. It is 
far pleasanter to sit comfortably in the shade 
rubbing red pepper in the poor devil’s eyes 
than to go about in the sun hunting up evi- 
dence. 


Forty years ago, Justice Brandeis 
forcefully answered the recurrent argu- 
ment that the needs of law enforcement 
outweigh the rights of the individual. In 
Olmstead against United States, he said: 

Decency, security and liberty alike demand 
that government officials shall be subjected 
to the same rules of conduct that are com- 
mands to the citizen. In a government of 
laws, existence of the government will be 
imperiled if it fails to observe the law 
scrupulously. Our Government is the potent, 
the omnipresent teacher. For good or for ill, 
it teaches the whole people by its example. 
Crime is contagious. If the Government be- 
comes a lawbreaker, it breeds contempt for 
law; it invites every man to become a law 
unto himself; it invites anarchy. To declare 
that in the administration of the criminal 
law the end justifies the means... would 
bring terrible retribution. Against that 
pernicious doctrine this Court should reso- 
lutely set its face.” 277 U.S. 438, 485 (1928) 
(dissenting opinion). 


This decision was written by Justice 
Brandeis the same year the present oc- 
cupant of the chair [Mr. Spone] and I 
were born, and it is still the law of the 
land. 

That the protections provided by the 
Miranda case will not hamper law en- 
forcement is amply demonstrated by the 
fact that these protections are already 
made available to criminal suspects by 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 
Over the years the FBI has compiled an 
exemplary record of effective law en- 
forcement while advising any suspect or 
arrested person, at the outset of an inter- 
view, that he is not required to make 
a statement, that any statement may be 
used against him in court, that he may 
secure the services of an attorney of his 
choice and, more recently, that he has a 
right to free counsel if he is unable to 
pay. In 1952, J. Edgar Hoover, Director 
of the FBI, stated: 

Law enforcement, however, in defeating 
the criminal must maintain inviolate the 
historic liberties of the individual. To turn 
back the criminal, yet, by so doing, destroy 
the dignity of the individual would be a 
hollow victory. 

We can have the Constitution, the best 
laws in the land, and the most honest re- 
views by courts—but unless the law enforce- 
ment profession is steeped in the democratic 
tradition, maintains the highest ethics, and 
makes its work a career of honor, civil liber- 
ties will continually—and without end—be 
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violated. . . . The best protection of civil 
liberties is an alert, intelligent and honest 
law enforcement agency. There can be no 
alternative. 


Mr. Hoover continued: 

Special Agents are taught that any suspect 
or arrested person, at the outset of an inter- 
view, must be advised that he is not required 
to make a statement and that any statement 
given can be used against him in court. 
Moreover, the individual must be informed 
that, if he desires, he may obtain the serv- 
ices of an attorney of his own choice. 


Similar to FBI practices are those of 
the Armed Forces. The Uniform Code of 
Military Justice has long provided that 
no suspect may be interrogated without 
first being warned of his right of silence 
and that any statement may be used 
against him. Denial of the right to con- 
sult counsel during interrogation has also 
been prohibited by military tribunals. 
Surely the rights we make available to 
our Armed Forces should be equally 
available to the citizen of the United 
States. 

We need not rely on speculation on the 
impact of the Miranda decision on ef- 
fective law enforcement. There are two 
studies publicly available today and a 
third one, soon to be published in the 
Michigan Law Review, which assess the 
impact of Miranda on polce practices 
and effectiveness in three separate parts 
of the Nation. One study was done at 
the Yale Law School, the second at Pitts- 
burgh University Law School, and the 
third here in Washington at the George- 
town Law Center. Each of these studies 
approached the problem from a different 
perspective and each came to identical 
conclusions. All three agree that Miranda 
has changed almost nothing and that 
police are not really hampered in their 
activities by this decision. 

Besides their conclusion, these three 
studies have other things in common. 
Each was done at a leading respected 
law school and under the direction of 
faculty members or legal scholars. Each 
was extensive and relied heavily on ob- 
servation, interviews, and police records. 
Time, effort, and care went into these 
studies. Their conclusions are the best 
evidence available. 

By far the largest and most exten- 
sive of these early scholarly studies is 
the one done at Yale. The researchers 
took the city of New Haven as their sub- 
ject and arranged to be present at each 
and every interrogation that took place 
over a period of 3 months—a total of 118 
questionings were observed. The conclu- 
sions reached can be expressed simply: 
nothing much has changed in New 
Haven since Miranda; interrogations 
play a limited role, in solving crimes; 
and, the Miranda warnings provide no 
real obstacle to successful interrogation. 

Mr. President, I might add that when 
I served as U.S. attorney for the district 
of Maryland for a period of 3 years all 
law enforcement agencies under my di- 
rection, which included the Secret Serv- 
ice, the Bureau of Narcotics, the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, Treasury 
agents, postal inspectors, and others, al- 
ways advised defendants that they were 
not required to make a statement and 
that any statement they made could be 
used against them. The warning did not 
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inhibit or limit our successful prosecu- 
tion or the enforcement of law. 

One of the most striking facts brought 
out in this study is the relatively small 
part interrogations play in successful 
criminal convictions. 

The proponents of title II always stress 
the necessity for interrogation as a 
weapon in the police arsenal. One would 
think that many crimes are solved pri- 
marily through such successful interro- 
gation. The Yale study discovered that 
87 percent of the interrogations they ob- 
served were unnecessary, usually because 
sufficient independent evidence already 
existed that would insure conviction. 
When I say “unnecessary,” I am saying 
unnecessary for use as evidence in a 
criminal trial. Again, I should point out 
that the observers saw only those cases 
where the police undertook an interroga- 
tion of the suspect. In many cases crimes 
are solved and suspects arrested without 
any interrogation being required. Yet 
where the police did interrogate, the ob- 
servers concluded that the questioning 
was not necessary in almost nine out of 
10 cases. How can one say that the Mi- 
randa warnings, even if they do as 
charged, encourage suspects to remain 
silent, are a rea] hindrance to the police 
when so often independent evidence ex- 
ists that can insure conviction? 

Now what about the effect of these 
Miranda warnings? Miranda requires 
the police to warn a suspect prior to 
questioning of his right to remain silent, 
that what he does say can be used against 
him, of his right to counsel and to court- 
appointed counsel if he is indigent. The 
proponents of title II would have us be- 
lieve that when the police give these 
warnings the result is that suspects shut 
up tighter than clams and never talk— 
which, by the way, is their absolute con- 
stitutional right. 

Well what does happen? What are the 
facts? First of all the Yale researchers 
found a good deal of reluctance on the 
part of the New Haven police to give the 
warnings, but this could be explained by 
the fact that the study was run just after 
Miranda and the police may have been 
unaware of the requirements of the de- 
cision. In fact as time went by the num- 
ber and quality of the warnings did 
increase. 

When warnings were given, the Yale 
report concluded that they did not re- 
duce the amount of talking. When they 
compared a group who received no warn- 
ings at all with a group who received 
some of the required warnings they found 
this strange result of the unwarned 
group, one-third made a statement of 
some sort. Of the warned group, more 
than one-half of the suspects made a 
statement. This is psychological. 

At the very least one can say that 
giving the warnings in New Haven was 
no deterrence to police interrogation. 
Again, I can state from my experience 
as the chief Federal law-enforcement of- 
ficer in the State of Maryland for 3 years, 
that the giving of warnings for Federal 
law-enforcement agencies in Maryland 
was never a deterrent to the giving of 
statements by suspects or those accused, 
or in solving crimes. Certainly, the in- 
cidence of talking did not fall as more 
warnings were given, which is the result 
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that could be expected if Miranda’s re- 
quirements hindered successful police 
interrogation. 

The study also reported the subjective 
opinions of the observers as to when the 
warnings seemed to have an effect on 
the suspects. A discernible effect was 
found to exist in only 10 percent of the 
cases and in a good number of these in- 
criminating statements resulted anyway. 

The sponsors of title II would have 
us deprive suspects of the knowledge of 
their constitutional rights to help the 
police obtain successful interrogations. 
Results such as those I have outlined in 
the Yale study make the price to be paid 
for this limited interrogation success ex- 
orbitant to say the least, and might even 
result in fewer successful interrogations. 

Before I go on to relate the findings of 
the Pittsburgh and Georgetown studies 
I think a word is in order about a second 
Yale report, one they called a postscript 
to their main study. 

Aiter the Pentagon demonstration last 
fall several FBI men arrived on the Yale 
campus to interrogate faculty and stu- 
dents, primarily at the divinity school, in 
an investigation of possible violations of 
Federal law. Some 21 persons were in- 
terrogated. Later these 21 were inter- 
viewed by the Yale Law School faculty. 

All 21 of these suspects were intelli- 
gent, well-read individuals, almost every- 
one with at least one college degree. 
These men were found to be completely 
unaware of the significance of their 
rights even after the FBI agents gave 
them the exact Miranda warnings. 

This postscript at Yale clearly indi- 
cates that the dangers allegedly inherent 
in the giving of the Miranda warnings 
are overrated. Even when a full warning 
is given it is still inadequate to assure 
an informed decision by an educated man 
as to whether to speak or to remain si- 
lent. Only when lawyers sit down with 
the suspect and carefully and clearly ex- 
plain not only the person's constitutional 
rights but also their significance in terms 
of a later trial, does the exercise of such 
rights become meaningful. 

Again, I repeat, no one, least of all 
the courts, advocates counsel to advise a 
suspect at all interrogations unless he re- 
quests it, but without that the Miranda 
warnings themselves seem to be of little 
hindrance to police interrogation. Title II 
would have us think otherwise. 

The study done at Pittsburgh Univer- 
sity Law School differed from the Yale 
survey in method but not in conclusion. 
Instead of relying on observations of ac- 
tual police interrogations, the Pittsburgh 
researchers relied on Pittsburgh Police 
Bureau case files and made comparisons 
between results achieved before Miranda 
and those achieved after Miranda. The 
basic conclusion reached was that 
Miranda has not impaired the police to 
any significant extent. 

The first finding made in Pittsburgh 
seems on the surface to support the views 
of the proponents of title II. The rate at 
which confessions are being obtained 
after Miranda went down by 17 percent 
when compared to the period just prior 
to the decision. Thus, unl ke the Yale re- 
searchers, the Pittsburgh people did find 
that Miranda resulted in a decline in 
confession rate. 
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However, such a decline is not the key 
issue. Remember that the Yale people 
found interrogations to be unnecessary 
in 87 percent of the cases where it was 
undertaken. The really key question is 
whether there has been a related decline 
in conviction and crime clearance rates. 
These were the questions asked in the 
Pittsburgh study. 

If confessions are required to gain con- 
victions, then a decline in confession rate 
should forecast decline in conviction rate. 
This was not the case in Pittsburgh. 
While confession rate fell 17 percent in 
the period after Miranda, conviction rate 
remained constant. 

Another finding of the Pittsburgh re- 
searchers concerned the necessity for 
confessions to hold suspects when they 
are brought before a court. They found 
74 individual cases where suspects re- 
fused to talk. Yet when these same 74 
suspects were taken before the court suf- 
ficient evidence was present for the court 
to hold 73 of them—all but one, Thus 
Pittsburgh’s survey supports the Yale 
finding that confessions play a very lim- 
ited role in crime solution. The sole 
thrust of title II is to the contrary and 
once again the evidence refutes that view. 

The Pittsburgh research suspected that 
if confession rate falls but conviction 
rate does not, then perhaps the cases are 
being lost at the grand jury level. In 
other words is there a corresponding drop 
in indictments to match the loss of con- 
fessions? They found that the grand jury 
refused to indict in a little over 2 per- 
cent more cases after Miranda than be- 
fore. So while indictments did drop, the 
drop was quite small and does not, in 
my opinion, justify enactment of legis- 
lation that curtails rights guaranteed 
under the Constitution even if such leg- 
islation were to be constitutional. 

The Pittsburgh survey also looked in- 
to crime clearance rate. A case in Pitts- 
burgh is deemed cleared once the police 
apprehend those they deem responsible 
for the crime whether or not they are 
even convicted. Proponents of legislation 
like title II often contend that confes- 
sions are needed to clear othe: crimes. 
The figures in Pittsburgh with its 17 per- 
cent decline in confessions refute that 
contention. When the period after Mi- 
randa is compared with the period before 
Miranda, there is hardly any difference 
in the clearance rate. 

An effort was also made in Pittsburgh 
to study what effect Miranda had on 
court backlog. If Miranda has a limit- 
ing effect, the number of cases cleared 
by guilty pleas should decrease and thus 
court backiog should rise. The percentage 
of guilty pleas rose over 5 percent after 
Miranda. If there was a limiting effect 
due to Miranda that rate should have 
declined, not increased. 

So once more a sober and extensive 
study refutes the position taken by the 
supporters of title II. While confession 
rate did fall in Pittsburgh, the other in- 
dicators of Miranda’s effect—conviction 
rate, indictment rate, clearance rate and 
court backlog—all of them show either 
no corresponding effect or a very limited 
effect at most. 

The third and final study I wish to 
bring to the Senate’s attention is one 
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done here in Washington by the George- 
town University Law Center. They affirm 
once again that little has changed, this 
time in the Nation’s Capital, since 
Miranda became law. 

The Georgetown project had a totally 
different method of exploration than 
either Yale or Pittsburgh, but the results 
again are similar. This project examined 
the records of a year-long project run 
by the Junior Bar Association and the 
United Planning Organization to pro- 
vide legal representation for suspects at 
the precinct stationhouses. Thus this 
study concerned itself mostly with 
Miranda’s effect on the functions and role 
of defense counsel as well as on the de- 
fendant’s understanding of his con- 
stitutional rights. The survey covered the 
records of over 1,000 telephone requests 
for attorneys as well as interviews with 
several hundred attorneys and defend- 
ants. 

During the full year of the project 
over 15,000 persons were arrested in the 
District of Columbia, yet only 7 percent 
of them requested the assistance of coun- 
sel even though it was available 7 days 
a week and 24 hours a day. It would seem 
that even if a defendant receives warn- 
ings he remains somewhat unlikely to 
seek the aid of counsel even when it is 
most accessible to him. 

The rate at which statements were 
given to the police remained fairly con- 
stant for both the period before Miranda 
and after Miranda. Thus once again 
there is doubt cast on whether Miranda 
hinders the police in obtaining state- 
ments from suspects. 

Georgetown reported that 41 percent 
of those who understood their right to 
Silence did not, in fact, remain silent. 
Most of these suspects gave reasons like 
distrust of police-provided attorneys or 
preoccupation with matters like making 
bond or contacting their families for 
making statements. 

I have gone on at length about these 
three studies because I think they show 
that much of the rationale behind title 
II is nothing but myth. Here are in depth 
studies by respected law schools that 
cover three separate cities of varying size 
and crime rates and problems. Yet for 
each city the finding is the same, noth- 
ing much has changed since Miranda. 

These studies also point up the crucial 
defect in many of the reports and studies 
relied on by the proponents of title II. 
It is just not enough to gage Miranda’s 
impact on law enforcement by the single 
measure of the incidence of statements 
obtained. The real impact can only be 
determined by examining the effect on 
conviction rates, indictments, and crime 
clearance. The only studies that have 
gone into those elements are unanimous 
in their findings that the much bally- 
hooed detrimental impact of Miranda is 
nothing more than a myth. It is a myth 
that has gone on unexposed far too long. 

The myth is such that the Senate now 
debates a bill to roll back Supreme Court 
decisions in order to remedy these mythi- 
cal problems. 

I submit that the myth is not that 
Miranda hinders law enforcement, it has 
been shown not to have that effect. 
Rather the myth is that the police need 
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confessions to solve crimes. The studies 
I have related here today expose that 
myth. Far more often than not confes- 
sions are used to nail down already 
solved cases; they are rarely needed. Even 
when needed, Miranda warnings hardly 
have acted as effective deterrents. 

Indeed, Miranda itself and its three 
companion cases present graphic exam- 
ples of the exaggeration of the “need” 
for confessions. In each case, law en- 
forcement officers had developed sub- 
stantial other evidence against the de- 
fendants before conducting the interro- 
gations held invalid by the Supreme 
Court. Thus, Miranda, Vignera, and 
Westover had been identified by eye- 
witnesses. Marked bills from the robbed 
bank had been found in Westover's car. 
Articles stolen from several robbery vic- 
tims had been found in Stewart’s home. 

The exaggeration of the “need” for 
confessions is further illustrated by the 
subsequent history of the four Miranda 
defendants. Miranda himself was con- 
victed in Arizona in February 1967 on 
the same two counts of kidnapping and 
rape with which he was originally 
charged, and received the same sentence 
of concurrent terms of 20 to 30 years on 
each count, without the illegal confes- 
sion. Vignera pleaded guilty in New York 
to an indictment charging a lesser rob- 
bery offense, and was sentenced to a 
prison term of 7½ to 10 years. Westover 
was convicted in February 1967 on the 
same two counts of bank robbery, and 
received the same sentence of consecu- 
tive 15-year prison terms on each count. 
Stewart has not yet been retried on the 
original charges of robbery and murder, 
for which he had been previously con- 
victed and sentenced to death. However, a 
motion to suppress evidence in the case 
was denied in November 1967; after sev- 
eral continuances the trial has been set 
for this month. 

Thus, there is no evidence in the four 
Miranda cases that the decision of the 
Supreme Court has fostered less effec- 
tive law enforcement. Nor is there any 
justification for the many extreme state- 
ments suggesting that all admissions will 
be excluded. See for example: O’T'oole v. 
Scarfati, 386 F. 2d 168 (1st Cir. 1967), 
statement to prosecutor by city official 
given chance to explain deficiencies held 
admissible; United States v. Adler, 380 F. 
2d 917 (2d Cir. 1967), volunteered state- 
ments to FBI agent examining books of 
suspect’s corporation held admissible; 
United States v. Gibson (4th Cir.)—our 
circuit—March 1, 1968, discussion of 
stolen car by defendant after State po- 
lice officer asked him to step outside held 
admissible; Yates v. United States, 384 
F. 2d 586 (5th Cir. 1968), statements 
made to hotel manager holding suspect 
in conversation pending arrival of FBI 
held admissible; United States v. Agy, 
375 F. 2d 94 (6th Cir. 1967), incriminat- 
ing reply to question asked by alcohol tax 
agent held admissible; United States v. 
Holmes, 387 F. 2d 781 (7th Cir. 1968), 
statement to Selective Service clerk held 
admissible; Frohmann v. United States, 
380 F. 2d 832 (8th Cir. 1967), statement 
to internal revenue agent making crimi- 
nal investigation held admissible; Wil- 
liams v. United States, 381 F. 2d 20 (9th 
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Cir. 1967), false statements to border- 
crossing guards held admissible; Mares 
v. United States, 383 F. 2d 811 (10th Cir. 
1967), statement to FBI by suspect free 
to leave held admissible; Allen v. United 
States (D.C. Cir.) January 25, 1968, 
statement made during detention after 
failure to produce auto registration held 
admissible. 

The evidence that Miranda and Mal- 
lory have not and will not have any sig- 
nificant adverse impact on effective law 
enforcement is absolutely overwhelming. 
To be sure, there may be some arguments 
to support the view that prolonged, se- 
cret, incommunicado interrogation may 
make the policeman’s job easier. But the 
balance between the right of the individ- 
ual to remain silent and the collective 
right of the State was struck long ago 
with the adoption of the fifth and 14th 
amendments to the U.S. Constitution. 
The embodiment of these rights in our 
fundamental law was the result of sev- 
eral hundred years experience with the 
inquisitorial approach to criminal juris- 
prudence. The Senate ought not cast the 
Constitution aside. 

EYEWITNESS TESTIMONY—THE REPEAL OF WADE 


For the same reasons enumerated in 
my earlier discussion of confessions, the 
provisions of title II overruling United 
States against Wade and its progeny is 
unconstitutional. Section 3503 is in di- 
rect conflict with the decisions in United 
States against Wade, Gilbert against 
California, and Stovall against Denno. 
In Wade and Gilbert, the Supreme Court 
held that a pretrial lineup at which a 
defendant is exhibited to an identifying 
witness is a critical stage of a criminal 
prosecution and the accused must be ac- 
corded due process of law; to insure this 
result he is entitled to the presence and 
assistance of counsel. The presence of 
counsel during lineups was found to be a 
safeguard necessary to insure that the 
accused was accorded due process of law 
as required by the fifth and 14th amend- 
ments to the U.S. Constitution. 

In Stovall, the Court held that, even 
though the Wade decisions was not to 
be applied retroactively, lineups in pend- 
ing cases must meet due process require- 
ments. Decisions like Stovall indicate, 
contrary to the suggestions of the pro- 
ponents of title II, that the Supreme 
Court is in fact highly sensitive to the 
problems and needs of law enforcement. 

Title II, by providing that eyewitness 
testimony shall be admissible regardless 
of the underlying circumstances, if en- 
acted, will put the U.S. Senate on record 
for the proposition that the criminally 
accused are not entitled to due process of 
law during a lineup. Let me examine, 
very briefly, the gravity of this position. 

In the Wade decision itself, the Su- 
preme Court discussed at length the 
grave potential for prejudice and mis- 
carriage of justice inherent in lineup 
procedures. Eyewitnesses to crimes are 
notoriously subject to mistaken identifi- 
cations. Frequently, their opportunity 
for observation at the time of the crime 
was insubstantial. At the lineup, they 
are highly susceptible to suggestion, 
whether intentional or not, based on the 
manner in which the prosecutors or 
police present the suspect for identifica- 
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tion. Where the victim himself is the wit- 
ness, the hazard to objective identifica- 
tion is even further increased, because of 
the turbulent and possibly vengeful emo- 
tional attitude of the witness. 

One expert authority quoted by the 
Supreme Court has given graphic ex- 
amples of cases in which grossly unfair 
lineups were conducted. 

In a Canadian case... the defendant had 
been picked out of a line-up of six men, of 
which he was the only Oriental. In other 
cases, a blackhaired suspect was placed in a 
group of light-haired persons, tall suspects 
have been made to stand with short non- 
suspects, and in a case where the perpetrator 
of a crime was known to be a youth, a sus- 
pect under twenty was placed in a line-up 
with five other persons, all of whom were 
over forty. 


Once an eyewitness has picked a sus- 
pect from a lineup, the witness easily be- 
comes totally committed to the identifi- 
cation and at trial is frequently unable to 
distinguish between the supposed iden- 
tification relating to the crime and the 
identification at the lineup. It is very 
unlikely that once having made an iden- 
tification in an unfair lineup he will go 
back on his word. The Supreme Court 
did not believe that civilized men nor a 
civilized nation could condone such un- 
fair tactics by its officials. Accordingly, 
to provide a modicum of protection for 
the accused during this stage of the crim- 
inal proceeding, it required that the ac- 
cused have the assistance of counsel. 

There is no basis for suggesting that 
Wade is likely to place an undue burden 
on effective law enforcement. The Court 
suggested a variety of procedures which 
could convtniently be used by law-en- 
forcement officers to assure fair and im- 
partial lineups. It also suggested appro- 
priate alternative procedures that could 
be used in cirewmstances where the pres- 
ence of the suspect’s counsel at a lineup 
was likely to cause prejudicial delay or 
obstruction of police procedures. 

The Wade opinion offers workable 
guidelines for achieving a reasonable ac- 
commodation between the needs of law 
enforcement and the constitutional 
rights of the accused. So far as I am 
aware, no study has yet been made of the 
impact of Wade on law enforcement. Cer- 
tainly, there is no empirical evidence that 
the Wade decision has hampered law en- 
forcement. Again I wish to emphasize the 
view that before the Senate tosses aside 
the fundamental rights of the accused, it 
should act on some rational basis. A 
general dissatisfaction with the Supreme 
Court is no basis for striking out blindly. 

Our own abhorrence of the riots and 
crimes in the streets is no reason for 
striking out blindly. In these circum- 
stances, I submit, the repeal of Wade by 
act of Congress, just as repeal of Mi- 
randa, would not only be unconstitu- 
tional, but unwise and highly premature, 
and would add nothing to effective law 
enforcement in our Nation today. 

ADDITIONAL LEGAL SCHOLARS CONDEMN TITLE 
It OF CRIME BILL, S. 917 

Mr. President, on April 19, I wrote to 
law schools across the country calling 
attention to the provisions of title II of 
the proposed omnibus crime bill, S. 917, 
which is now pending before the Senate. 
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In my letter, I asked for views regarding 
the wisdom and the constitutionality of 
the provisions of title II. 

To date, I have received responses from 
38 law schools, signed by 206 legal schol- 
ars, including 21 law school deans. All of 
these letters express the opinion that title 
II should not be enacted into law. 

I have previously read into the Recorp 
letters from 33 law schools. These letters 
appear in the Recorps of Monday, April 
29, at page 10888; Wednesday, May 1, at 
page 11234; and Friday, May 3, at page 
11746. Today, I wish to read into the 
ReEcorD additional letters I have received. 

To date, law schools from which I have 
heard are the following: 

Boston College Law School, Brighton, 
Mass. 

University of California School of Law 
at Davis, Calif. 

University of California School of Law 
at Los Angeles, Calif. 

California Western University School 
of Law, San Diego, Calif. 

Chase College School of Law, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

University of Chicago School of Law, 
Chicago, Ill. 

University of Cincinnati College of 
Law, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Duke University School of Law, Dur- 
ham, N.C. 

Emory University School of Law, At- 
lanta, Ga. 

George Washington University Na- 
tional Law Center, Washington, D.C. 

Georgetown University Law Center, 
Washington, D.C. 

Gonzaga University School of Law, 
Spokane, Wash. 

Harvard University Law School, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Indiana University School of Law, 
Bloomington, Ind. 

University of Kansas School of Law, 
Lawrence, Kans. 4 

Loyola University School of Law, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

University of Maine School of Law, 
Portland, Maine. 

University of Maryland School of Law, 
Baltimore, Md. 

University of Michigan School of Law, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

University of Missouri School of Law, 
Columbia, Mo. 

University of Missouri School of Law, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

University of New Mexico School of 
Law, Albuquerque, N. Mex. 

University of North Dakota School of 
Law, Grand Forks, N. Dak. 

University of North Carolina School of 
Law, Chapel Hill, N.C. 

Northeastern University School of 
Law, Boston, Mass. 

University of Oklahoma College of 
Lew, Norman, Okla. 

University of Oregon School of Law, 
Eugene, Oreg. 

University of Pennsylvania School of 
Law, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rutgers, The State University, School 
of Law, Camden, N.J. 

University of South Dakota School of 
Law, Vermillion, S. Dak. 

Southern University Law School, 
Baton Rouge, La. 

Stanford University School of Law, 
Stanford, Calif. 
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University of Tennessee School of Law, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

University of Tulsa College of Law, 
Tulsa, Okla. 

University of Utah College of Law, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

University of Virginia School of Law, 
Charlottesville, Va. 

West Virginia University College of 
Law, Morgantown, W. Va. 

Yale University School of Law, New 
Haven, Conn. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
ditional letters which I have received 
from faculty members at the Georgetown 
University Law Center, Indiana Univer- 
sity School of Law, University of Maine 
School of Law, University of Oklahoma 
College of Law, Rutgers, the State Uni- 
versity, School of Law, University of 
Utah College of Law, and Yale Law 
School, be inserted at this point in the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


GEORGETOWN 
UNIVERSITY LAW CENTER, 
Washington, D.C., May 3, 1968. 
Hon. JOSEPH D. TYDINGS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Committee on the Judiciary, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR TyDINGS: We write for the 
purpose of urging the defeat of Title II of 
the so-called Omnibus Crime Control and 
Safe Streets bill. Our position with respect to 
this legislation is well stated by Professor A. 
Kenneth Pye of the Duke University School 
of Law in his letter of April 26, addressed to 
you. 

We stress that those portions of Title II, 
(Section 3501 and 3503) which would abro- 
gate the Supreme Court’s interpretations of 
the Fifth and Sixth Amendments in the 
Miranda, Wade, and Gilbert decisions are 
plainly unconstitutional. As Professor Pye 
points out, the supremacy of the Supreme 
Court as final arbiter of the meaning of the 
Constitution cannot be doubted. By attempt- 
ing to abolish these decisions, the Congress 
flouts the balance of powers which is the 
heart of our constitutional government. 

Proponents of Title II may point to the 
language of Miranda and Wade suggesting 
that Congress and the States are at liberty 
to develop workable safeguards for imple- 
menting the Fifth and Sixth Amendment 
rights of an accused during custodial inter- 
rogation and pretrial lineups. The fallacy in 
this argument is that Sections 3501 and 3503 
completely fail to provide even minimal safe- 
guards. The conclusion is inescapable that 
these provisions contemplate derogation and 
abrogation, rather than implementation, of 
the decisions. In Miranda, Mr. Chief Justice 
Warren observed: “Where rights secured by 
the Constitution are involved, there can be 
no rule making or legislation which would 
abrogate them.” 

The other provisions of Title II overturn- 
ing the NeNabb-Mallory Doctrine and divest- 
ing lower federal courts of jurisdiction to 
entertain collateral attacks on State court 
criminal judgments are both constitution- 
ally suspect and unwise. It is regrettable that 
the pendecy of this bi'l before the Judiciary 
Committee received so little publicity, and 
that interested persons have not had time 
to develop the kinds of analysis so sorely 
needed for reasonable congressional con- 
sideration of legislation of such vast and 
unprecedented implications. We believe, for 
example, that available empirical data will 
not demonstrate that the Mallory rule has 
significantly impeded legitimate law enforce- 
ment activity in the federal system. We also 
believe that the availability of federal habeas 
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corpus to state prisoners is an indispensable 
bulwark against procedural arbitrariness and 
injustice in the States. 

In short, we believe that enactment of 
Title II would seriously jeopardize the rights 
of all accused, state and federal, guilty and 
innocent, and would represent a retreat to 
principles of law enforcement and criminal 
procedure long since discredited and con- 
sidered repugnant to the concept of equal 
justice in a civilized society. 

Very truly yours, 
ADDISON M. BOWMAN, 
Associate Professor of Law (Criminal 
Justice). 
SAMUEL DASH, 
Professor of Law (Criminal Justice). 
JOHN G. MURPHY, Jr., 
Associate Professor of Law (Co-Direc- 
tor, Legal Internship Program), 
JOHN R. SCHMERTZ, 
Associate Professor of Law (Pro- 
cedure and Evidence). 
JosePH M. SNEE, SJ. 
Professor of Law (Constitutional Law). 


THE UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA, 
Norman, Okla., May 1, 1968. 
Hon. JosePH D. TYDINGS, 
U.S. Senate, Committee on the Judiciary, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Typines: In response to 
your letter I inquired of my colleagues with 
respect to their views regarding the wisdom 
of the proposed legislation. 

Two members of the faculty took the po- 
sition that the faculty as a whole should ex- 
press no opinion until each member had 
the opportunity to study the problem care- 
fully. 

The overwhelming majority of the faculty 
expressed the view that we as the faculty 
should express agreement with the views 
which you stated. Two members of the fac- 
ulty who expressed agreement with your 
views did, however, disagree on the habeas 
corpus point involved in 5 902 (a) and ob- 
served that they could not see why the Court 
cannot adequately review questions after 
presentation to the state courts. 

In summary, it is fair to say that twelve 
members of the faculty and I substantially 
agree with the views which you expressed 
in your letter. 

Your truly, 
EUGENE Kuntz, Dean. 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY, 
SCHOOL OF Law, 
Bloomington, Ind., May 2, 1968. 
Senator JosEPH D. TYDINGS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Committee on the Judiciary, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR TyDINGS: I have delayed a 
response to your letter of April 19th about 
Title II of S. 917 until I had had an op- 
portunity to consult with some of my col- 
leagues. As you might have expected, out of 
these discussions emerges the clear view 
that Title II contains provisions that are 
certainly unwise and in some aspects un- 
constitutional. 

We believe the policies reflected in the 
Miranda, Mallory, and Wade decisions are 
sound. To the extent that the safeguards 
imposed by these decisions render more dif- 
ficult the procuring of convictions, we feel 
this is a legitimate price to pay for the pres- 
ervation of fundamental decencies in the 
administration of criminal justice. If the 
Congress wishes to eliminate safeguards 
which the Supreme Court has determined to 
be constitutional rights, we believe that 
formal amending processes should be in- 
voked. Aside from this procedure, it might 
be appropriate for the Congress to conduct 
extensive fact-finding hearings to determine 
the actual impact on police operations and 
criminal prosecutions of the decisions in 
Miranda, Mallory and Wade. The findings of 
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such an investigation might assist the 
Supreme Court, if at a later time it is dis- 
posed to reconsider its holdings in the rel- 
evant cases. To attempt constitutional re- 
vision by statute, as seems to be the effort of 
Title II of S. 917, invites an unfortunate con- 
frontation of the legislative and judicial 
powers that cannot fail to undermine respect 
for the Supreme Court and possibly for the 
Congress as well, 

We are aware of the difficult constitu- 
tional questions involved in the assertion 
of legislative power to restrict the review 
jurisdiction of the Federal courts and to 
abolish Federal habeas corpus jurisdiction 
over state criminal convictions. It is diffi- 
cult to believe, however, that Congressional 
control over the jurisdiction of the Federal 
courts may be exercised so extensively as 
to prevent effective assertion and imple- 
mentation of rights guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution of the United States. That such a 
risk is implicit in the elimination of Federal 
review of state determinations of voluntar- 
iness is well illustrated by such recent deci- 
sions as Beecher v. Alabama, 88 S. Ct. 189, 
and Brooks v. Florida, 88 S. Ct. 541. 

We would strongly support your efforts 
within the Judiciary Committee and the 
Senate itself to assure the elimination of 
Title II of S. 917. 

Your sincerely, 
Witt1aM B. Harvey, Dean. 


UNIVERSITY OF Marne, 
ScHOOL oF Law, 
Portland, Maine, May 2, 1968. 
Hon, JosEPH D, TYDINGS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Committee on the Judiciary, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR TypINGs: I have just had 
an opportunity to read Title II of S. 917, the 
Crime Control and Safe Streets bill. 

The attack on mandatory fair procedures 
as a prerequisite to admissibility of confes- 
sions is extremely disturbing. The procedural 
rules which proposed sections 3501 and 3502 
are apparently designed to reverse are per- 
haps the only way of assuring fair treatment 
for criminal defendants. In particular, it 
would seem that the right to counsel (or a 
knowing and fully voluntary waiver of that 
right) is not only an essential protection 
for the poor and uneducated, but is probably 
constitutionally required: 

Since wealthy and educated persons know 
of their right to remain silent until con- 
sulting with counsel, a lack of warning to 
the poor and uneducated constitutes a de- 
nial of equal protection; and 

It seems realistically true that the consti- 
tutional right to counsel extends back to the 
interrogation stage of criminal proceedings. 

However, I am most distressed by proposed 
section 2256, which would seek to abolish 
federal habeas corpus jurisdiction in state 
criminal cases. 

The privilege of the writ of habeas corpus 
is enshrined in the Constitution, and stems 
from the Magna Charta. The Writ is gen- 
erally regarded as the greatest protection of 
individual rights existing in Anglo-American 
law. 

If the Congress were to purport to say that 
citizens of the United States cannot have a 
United States court determine the question 
of whether they were imprisoned in violation 
of the United States Constitution, it is not 
certain that individual rights would suffer 
greatly; no doubt the Supreme Court would 
grant certiorari more freely, at the expense 
of other types of cases. But by an attack 
upon habeas corpus, the Congress would 
bring itself into disrepute. 

I hope that the Committee rejects these 
backward-looking proposals. 

Very truly yours, 
Davm J. HALPERIN, 
Associate Professor of Law. 
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RUTGERS UNIVERSITY, 
SCHOOL or Law, 
Camden, N.J., April 29, 1968. 
Senator JOSEPH D. TYDINGS, 
U.S. Senate, Committee on the Judiciary, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR TypIınGs: I am writing in 
reply to your letter of April 19th. Like you, 
I am distressed by those provisions of Title 
II of S. 917, the Omnibus Crime Control and 
Safe Streets Bill, which purport to overturn 
the Miranda, Wade and Mallory decisions, 
remove federal appellate jurisdiction to re- 
view state court decisions admitting confes- 
sions, remove federal appelate jurisdiction to 
review both state and federal cases admitting 
eyewitness identification testimony, and abol- 
ish federal habeas corpus jurisdiction over 
state criminal convictions. 

While I think that all these features of 
the bill are unwise and that many of them 
present the most serious constitutional prob- 
lems, and consequently hope that all of them 
will be stricken from the bill, I am partic- 
ularly distressed over those provisions which 
limit the jurisdiction of the federal courts. 
Most questionable, in my opinion, are those 
provisions of Section 3501 which would re- 
Move appellate jurisdiction from the Su- 
preme Court and the United States Court 
of Appeals to review state decisions admit- 
ting confessions and both federal and state 
decisions admitting eyewitness identification 
testimony. The point is not whether Congress 
has power to limit the appellate jurisdiction 
of the Supreme Court. This is uncertain. See 
Hart, The Power of Congress to Limit the 
Jurisdiction of the Federal Courts: An Ex- 
ercise in Dialectic, 66 Harv. L. Rev. 1362, 1365 
(1953); Ratner, Congressional Power over the 
Appellate Jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, 
109 U. Pa. L. Rev. 157 (1960). The point is 
that this is changing the referee in order 
to obtain a referee who may be more favor- 
able to the views of those doing the chang- 
ing. Even if constitutionally permissible, this 
is inconsistent with the framework of the 
amending process of article V of the Consti- 
tution. It bears the marks of an attempt to 
circumvent the amending process. I am op- 
posed to efforts to change the game by 
changing its rules or its referee no matter 
from whom they originate. 

In addition, the provision depriving the 
Supreme Court of jurisdiction to review state 
court decisions admitting confessions and 
the provision depriving the Supreme Court of 
jurisdiction to review both state court and 
federal court cases admitting eyewitness 
identification testimony will, if a federal trial 
court or a state court, respectively, should 
declare unconstitutional the substantive 
provisions of the act dealing with the con- 
fession or eyewitness identification problems, 
lead to a lack of uniformity in the decisions 
of the various courts—state and federal—as 
to whether the provision in question is con- 
stitutional. This is regretable. There should 
be but a single ultimate arbitor of constitu- 
tional questions. The Constitution should 
mean the same thing in all the states and in 
all federal judicial districts. 

Moreover, the effect of these jurisdictional 
provisions insofar as they apply to review of 
state court determinations would be to pro- 
vide the person convicted in a state court of 
even one opportunity to have a federal claim 
adjudicated in a federal court. A person con- 
victed in a state court is entitled to a deter- 
mination of a federal claim by a federal court 
just as he is entitled to a determination of his 
state claims in a state court. While cases in- 
volving review of convictions by state courts 
usually involve state claims, they may also 
involve federal claims. State law is supreme 
with respect to the generality of criminal law 
within a state, but federal law is supreme 
with respect to the federal claims presented 
by a state criminal case. Under the Constitu- 
tion, conflict between the state law and a 
valid claim under the federal Constitution 
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must be resolved by the state law giving way 
to the federal claim. A federal court does not 
review questions of state law when it reviews 
a claim of a person convicted in a state court 
except to determine whether the state law is 
constitutional. That federal courts do re- 
view questions of state law to this extent is 
entirely proper. The Government whose law 
is supreme in a particular area, here the 
federal government, should have authority to 
adjudicate that supremacy. Otherwise, courts 
of the other government, here the state 
government, who may possibly be less recep- 
tive or sympathetic to the claim of supremacy, 
here the federal claim, would, in violation 
of the spirit of the Supremacy clause, be able 
to frustrate these claims. 

This is not so say that state courts are 
in fact unreceptive or unsympathetic to fed- 
eral claims but only that there is a greater 
likelihood that, being institutions of another 
sovereign, they may be less receptive or sym- 
pathetic to these claims than federal courts. 

In short, these provisions could undermine 
the federal supremacy for which the Consti- 
tution provides when state law conflicts with 
it. Just because a case involves the criminal 
law of a state—which, if of course, authorita- 
tive when it does not conflict with the Con- 
stitution—does not mean that it does not 
contain a federal claim also. Under our sys- 
tem of government, the federal claim, in 
cases of conflict, controls, and federal courts 
may be more certain guarantors of the vindi- 
cation of federal rights than state courts. 

I have a similar objection to section 902(a) 
of the Act. This provision abolishes the 
remedy of a state prisoner to seek relief 
from a state criminal conviction by writ of 
habeas corpus issued by a Federal court. In 
so doing, It would effectively preclude any 
federal determination of federal claims in 
state criminal proceedings in all but a few 
of these cases, because the great number of 
these cases are reviewable by the Supreme 
Court on direct review of the judgment of 
conviction or of a judgment of a state court 
rejecting an attempt to collaterally attack 
the judgment of conviction only by discre- 
tionary writ of certiorari, and the pressure 
of work on the Court will make it impossible 
for certiorari to be granted in more than a 
tiny fraction of these cases 

Very truly yours, 
MICHAEL P. ROSENTHAL, 
Associate Professor of Law. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF UTAH, 
COLLEGE OF LAW, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, May 1, 1968. 
Hon. JosEPH D. TYDINGS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Types: I very much appre- 
ciate your letter of April 19, 1968, calling the 
attention of our faculty to the provisions of 
Title II of Senate Bill 917. Our faculty has 
responded to your letter by urging the elimi- 
nation of Title II from the bill. A statement 
signed by every member of the law faculty 
is enclosed. 

Sincerely yours, 
SAMUEL D. THURMAN, Dean. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF UTAH, 
COLLEGE OF Law, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, April 30, 1968. 
As members of the Legal Profession devot- 
ing our professional efforts to the communi- 
cation of the American legal tradition to our 
students, we are shocked and dismayed that 
the Senate Judiciary Committee should have 
favorably reported Title II of Senate Bill 917. 
This blunderbuss bill attempts to deal 
with the crime problem by repressive meas- 
ures inconsistent with the American system 
of law and the constitutional concern for 
individual liberty. We believe that the bill 
would seriously curtail the developing legal 
doctrines designed to protect and preserve 
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individual liberty and personal human dig- 
nity. In our increasingly complex society, it 
is vital that neither the legal doctrines de- 
signed to protect and augment the personal 
rights and personal dignity of the individual 
nor the traditional processes of judicial re- 
view to secure those rights should be under- 
cut by short-sighted federal legislation. As 
conservatives, we challenge the appropriate- 
ness of a legislative proposal designed to cur- 
tail judicial review of actions by govern- 
mental officials, As liberals, we question the 
wisdom of a proposal which would have the 
effect of giving arbitrary discretion to the 
police and to state courts as a means of deal- 
ing with so complex a problem as that of the 
increase in crime. As citizens, we are dis- 
mayed at the destructive impact upon our 
federal polity, and its system of checks and 
balances, of this proposal to insulate state 
court decisions in criminal matters from ef- 
fective federal judicial review, thereby en- 
couraging non-uniformity in and discrimina- 
tory application of constitutional rights of 
the individual. 

This repressive proposal, designed as a 
measure for crime control, would in our 
opinion, ultimately have the effect of render- 
ing law enforcement less effective. History 
shows that a free society must depend for 
effective crime prevention on the coopera- 
tion and support of its people. Such support 
and cooperation ultimately rests upon the 
moral persuasivness of the law and the jus- 
tice with which the law is administred. In 
the words of Justice Brandeis, “If the gov- 
ernment becomes a lawbreaker, it breeds con- 
tempt for law; it invites every man to be- 
come a law unto himeelf; it invites anarchy.” 
This proposal to curtail judicial review of law 
enforcement measures can only be seen as an 
invitation to law enforcement agencies to 
bend and break the statutory law as well as 
the fundamental law of the land, the Consti- 
tution itself. 

In these troubled times, when we have seen 
riots in our cities and commotions in our 
Streets, Congress must not suggest that the 
police are above the law by measures de- 
signed to weaken judicial review of law en- 
forcement practices. To do so would vindicate 
the claims of extremists who use false cries 
of police brutality as a justification for and 
an incitement to unlawful action. Since 
effective law enforcement and crime preven- 
tion ultimately depend on the support of 
all segments of the population, Congress 
should do nothing to weaken that support. 
Title II of this bill would do so. 

The proposal to reverse the recent Su- 
preme Court rulings on confessions is subject 
to more specific criticism. Congress should be 
aware that numerous studies in many parts 
of the nation conducted after the Miranda 
decision show that the Miranda rule has not 
operated to inhibit effective law enforcement. 
On the contrary, the detailed and specific 
rules of Miranda make for more effective law 
enforcement and fewer instances in which 
guilty men escape justice than the vague 
and uncertain standards of the “totality-of- 
the-circumstances” test of voluntariness 
which the bill proposes to substitute for the 
Miranda rule. 

The great virtue of Miranda is its clarity. 
Law enforcement officers know in advance 
what they may do and what they may not do 
in questioning a suspect. If they fail to ob- 
tain a confession because the suspect asserts 
his constitutional right to remain silent, the 
officers may pursue other investigative ave- 
nues while the clues are fresh. Conversely, 
the uncertainty of the voluntariness standard 
means that the officers lack a clear guide to 
what is permissible. In the absence of guid- 
ance it is understandable that officers will 
often guess wrong and go too far. When they 
do so, the only remedy available would be a 
later judicial ruling that the confession is 
inadmissible. Such rulings will usually come 
when it is too late to pursue other investi- 
gative paths with the result that guilty men 
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will often escape conviction. Thus, it can be 
said that the clarity and certainty of the 
Miranda rule will lead to greater assurance 
that the guilty will be convicted, and to fewer 
miscarriages of justice, than would a return 
to the uncertainties of the voluntariness test 
revived in S. 917. 

The proposal to eliminate the jurisdiction 
of the United States Supreme Court to re- 
view state rulings in criminal cases, admit- 
ting confessions into evidence, flies in the face 
of more than 30 years of constitutional his- 
tory. Since Brown v. Mississippi, 297 U.S. 278, 
in which chief Justice Charles Evans Hughes 
declared a state-approved conviction ob- 
tained by torture to be “revolting to the 
sense of justice’ and a “clear denial” of due 
process of law, the Court has repeatedly been 
called upon to consider the constitutional 
admissibility of incriminating statements at- 
tributed to defendants in cases affirmed by 
the highest state courts. While today, these 
cases include few instances of physical tor- 
ture and sadistic violence, we do not believe 
that our precious liberties as Americans 
would be served by a bill which would pre- 
clude the Supreme Court from providing a 
remedy in these situations. Yet section 3502 
would have such effect. 

The Supreme Court’s role in state and fed- 
eral confession cases has brought uniformity 
of approach and consistency of doctrine into 
this difficult aspect of criminal law enforce- 
ment; elimination of jurisdiction to review 
such questions would undoubtedly promote 
inconsistency, confusion, uncertainty, and 
caprice as the courts of the several states, 
lacking in a national perspective and with- 
out the check and balance of Supreme Court 
review, go their several independent ways. 
The ideal of “equal justice under law” would 
thus be impaired, for lack of uniformity and 
consistency in the administration of justice 
is widely regarded as characteristic of a “gov- 
ernment of men,” not of a “government of 
law.” 

Perhaps nowhere in Title II is its essential 
clumsiness and total disregard of constitu- 
tional principles more clearly demonstrated 
than in section 3503. This section would pro- 
hibit the exclusion of testimony that a wit- 
ness saw an accused commit or participate in 
a crime. The provision is apparently aimed 
at the Supreme Court’s recent rulings in 
United States v. Wade, Gilbert v. California, 
and Stovall v. Denno. These decisions at- 
tempted to fashion controls to deal with 
risks inherent in lineup identifications. The 
cases were a response to a continuing prob- 
lem, the danger that identification testi- 
mony, however honest, may often be mis- 
taken. Numerous legal commentators and 
judges, including Justice Frankfurter, Dean 
Wigmore, Judge Jerome Frank, Professor 
Borchard, and Doctor Glanville Williams, 
among others, have pointed out that such 
erroneous identifications are a major cause 
of convictions of innocent persons. We as- 
sume that nobody, including the proponents 
of section 3503, would seriously contend that 
crime control can or should be achieved by 
the conviction of innocent persons. Yet their 
proposal is an attempt to nullify the Su- 
preme Court’s efforts to assure that only the 
guilty are convicted by requirements making 
identification testimony more trustworthy. 

Section 3503 is also a graphic demonstra- 
tion, by its clumsiness and over-breadth, of 
the lack of insight and perspective with 
which Title II was prepared. While section 
3503 was, it seems, chiefly aimed at the line- 
up cases, it succeeds in hitting many other 
targets involving entirely different problems 
and constitutional principles. The section 
would in large measure repeal the rules of 
Weeks v. United States and Mapp v. Ohio 
insofar as they exclude testimony obtained 
from an illegal search and seizure. The sec- 
tion would legalize “police state” practices 
by permitting the illegal searcher to testify 
to what he found in all cases where the pos- 
session of the items found was a crime. In 
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addition, the section would in large measure 
eliminate the fruit-of-the-poisonous-tree 
rule as applied in both state and federal 
courts, Its unqualified language would re- 
quire admission of eyewitness testimony 
without regard for other circumstances 
which, under present law, may limit admis- 
sibility in the interest of competency, pro- 
bativeness, fairness, and public policy; and 
it would eliminate the principal practical 
sanction against violation of the constitu- 
tional right of personal privacy. We believe 
that section 3503 is not the kind of legisla- 
tion that law-abiding and law-respecting 
persons expect or deserve from the Senate. 
Moreover, this section, in and of itself, dem- 
onstrates the lack of careful consideration 
which generally characterizes Title II as 
drafted. 

The proposal to eliminate the habeas 
corpus jurisdiction of the federal courts to 
review state court decisions claimed to vio- 
late federal constitutional rights will lead 
to an excerbation of tensions between state 
and federal courts. If enacted, this provision 
will mean that an increased proportion of 
state court decisions will undoubtedly be 
brought to and considered by the United 
States Supreme Court. Thus, instead of the 
litigation taking place in the states before 
federal district court judges who are mem- 
bers of the state bar and familiar with state 
legal practices and traditions, such litigation 
will take place 11 Washington. The disad- 
vantage to the states, the litigants, and the 
federal courts under this proposal seems ob- 
vious; the inability of the Supreme Court, 
with its already heavy workload, to give 
adequate protection to constitutional rights 
is deplorable. 

Finally, we urge that you consider the 
proposals embodied in S. 917 from an histori- 
cal perspective. The finest traditions of the 
Senate suggest that posterity will not look 
kindly on this ill-considered attempt to cur- 
tail and restrict the legal remedies of in- 
dividuals seeking redress for violations of 
their constitutional liberties. While no doubt 
these legal remedies are sought by guilty 
and innocent alike, history teaches that the 
rights of all, guilty and innocent alike, are 
inseparable, The American tradition of pre- 
sumed innocence until there has been a 
final determination of guilt, made in accord- 
ance with law, emphasizes the truth that 
the rights of the innocent are diminished 
by measures designed to restrict thorough 
judicial consideration of the claims of those 
who are believed to be, but in fact may not 
be, guilty. 

We urge you to look beyond the problems 
of the immediate present and to weigh the 
part that the federal courts have played in 
developing the legal rules and restraints 
on governmental power. Individual rights 
of the citizen, developed over centuries of 
historical conflict, are far too precious to be 
sacrificed to temporary political expediency. 
We urge the Senate to stand firmly for a 
continuation of equal justice according to 
law. We urge you to vote for the elimination 
of Title II from Senate Bill 917. 

Sincerely, 

Robert W. Swenson, Lionel H. Frankel, 
Robert L. Schmid, John F. Flynn, Wal- 
lace R. Bennett, Arvoban Alsty, A. C. 
Emery, Ronald W. Boyce, Jerry R. An- 
dersen, Samuel D. Thurman, I. Daniel 
Stewart, Richard L. Young, Richard I. 
Howe, William J. Lockhart, Edwin 
Brown Firmerge, E. Wayne Thode, Den- 
ny I. Ingram, Jr., 

Members of the Faculty. 


YALE Law SCHOOL, 
New Haven, Conn., May 1, 1968. 
Hon. JOSEPH D. TYDINGS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear SENATOR TYDINGS: Approval by the 
Senate Judiciary Committee of Title II of 
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S. 917 (The Safe Streets and Crime Control 
Act) prompts this letter. Enactment and 
implementation of Title II would undermine 
many major advances that have only recently 
begun to be made in the administration of 
criminal justice. 

The major components of Title II are of 
doubtful constitutionality. The Title in its 
entirety constitutes a threat to the integrity 
and soundness of our criminal process, and 
places in jeopardy many hard won procedural 
rights. Guided by the wisdom of the gener- 
alization once proffered by Jerome Hall that 
the substantive criminal law should be de- 
signed for criminals and that its procedure 
be designed for honest people we urge that 
Title II be stricken from the bill. 

Sections 3501(a) and 3501(b) which make 
a narrowly and arbitrarily conceived volun- 
tariness” the sole criterion for the admis- 
sibility of a confession in evidence in a 
Federal court are in conflict with the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court in Miranda, 384 
U.S. 436. There the Court established the 
following specific essentials of voluntariness 
as constitutional requirements for the ad- 
missibility in evidence of confessions: 

A suspect must be warned that he has a 
right to remain silent and that anything 
he says may be used against him. 

A suspect must be warned that he has a 
right to consult with a lawyer and to have 
the lawyer with him during interrogation. 

A suspect must be warned that if he can- 
not afford a lawyer, a lawyer will be ap- 
pointed for him. 

These Miranda requisites are designed to 
safeguard the right against self-incrimina- 
tion under the Fifth Amendment. As Chief 
Justice Warren emphasized in Miranda, the 
FBI practice then being followed was sub- 
stantially consistent with the decision. To 
abandon the Miranda guides can only serve 
to encourage those abuses of authority fre- 
quently carried out in the name of law en- 
forcement. And equally disheartening, en- 
actment is likely to set us on another course 
of litigation at a time when the police after 
some 30 years of litigation following Brown 
v. Mississippi, 297 U.S. 798, have been pro- 
vided with reasonably clear guide lines to 
which they can respond. (See Interrogations 
In New Haven: The Impact of Miranda, 76 
Yale L. J 1519 (1967). 

Section 3501(c) provides, contrary to the 
Court’s decision in Mallory, 354 U.S. 449, that 
a confession shall not be inadmissible in evi- 
dence in a Federal court solely because of 
delay between the arrest and arraignment of 
the defendant. Section 3501(c) is bound to 
increase prolonged and indefinite incarcera- 
tion and interrogation of suspects, without 
opportunity to consult with friends, family 
or counsel. Not only does this section under- 
cut the purpose of the Court’s exercise of 
its supervisory power in Mallory but it is 
likely to trigger police practices of doubtful 
constitutionality. 

And there are serious doubts about the 
constitutionality of Sections 3502 and 3503. 
Section 3503 so far as it relates to eyewitness 
testimony undercuts the Court’s decision in 
Wade, 388 U.S. 218, which gives body and 
meaning to the right to counsel at crucial 
early stages of the criminal process. Both 
Sections 3502 and 3503 prohibit Federal re- 
view of decisions by State courts, even 
though the State court has squarely passed 
upon a Federal claim. The Supreme Court 
has had ultimate authority under the Con- 
stitution to resolve conflicting interpreta- 
tions of Federal law and to pass on the con- 
stitutionality of legislation enacted by Con- 
gress. To deny this authority to the Supreme 
Court is to nullify the Supremacy Clause 
and destroy the role of the Supreme Court 
in our constitutional system. Sections 3502 
and 3503 are thus far more serious attacks 
on the Supreme Court than the Court-pack- 
ing plan of the 1930's. To abolish Supreme 
Court review would create chaos in the in- 
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terpretation of important issues of Federal 
law, since the 50 State Courts and 94 Fed- 
eral district courts would become the final 
arbiters of the meaning of the Constitution 
and laws of the United States in very impor- 
tant areas of the administration of criminal 
justice. 

Finally, Section 2256 abolishes the habeas 
corpus jurisdiction of Federal courts over 
State criminal convictions. The sole Federal 
review of a Federal claim by a State prisoner 
would be limited to appeal or certiorari. The 
Constitution prohibits the suspension of the 
writ of habeas corpus except in cases of re- 
bellion or invasion. Since the remedies of 
appeal and certiorari are almost entirely dis- 
cretionary in the Supreme Court, they can- 
not adequately protect Federal constitu- 
tional rights. Many State prisoners would 
thus be denied even one full and fair hear- 
ing in a Federal court on their constitutional 
claim. Sole reliance on State court judges 
to protect Federal constitutional rights can 
not protect these rights. 

For these reasons, and without expressing 
our views on other provisions of S. 917, we 
urge that every effort be made to defeat 
Title II of S. 917. 

Your laudable efforts on behalf of im- 
proving the administration of justice encour- 
ages us to convey these views to you. 

Respectfully yours, 
JOSEPH GOLDSTEIN, 
Justus S. Hotchkiss Professor of Law. 
ABRAHAM S. GOLDSTEIN, 
William Nelson Cromwell Professor of Law. 
STEVEN B. DUKE, 
Professor of law. 
JOHN GRIFFITHS, 
Assistant Professor of Law. 


Yate Law SCHOOL, 
New Haven, Conn., May 2, 1968. 
Hon. JOSEPH D. TYDINGs, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR TyDINGS: I have just had 
word from my colleague, Alexander M. Bickel, 
Chancellor Kent Professor of Law and Legal 
History, that he wishes to be associated with 
the letter that I sent to you yesterday, May 1, 
concerning Title II. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH GOLDSTEIN, 
Justus S. Hotchkiss Professor of Law. 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I yield 
the floor. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
think the distinguished Senator from 
Maryland is in error when he makes a 
broadside statement that the committee 
heard no evidence with respect to title 
II, but that is what he said. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I stated 
that there were no public hearings on 
title II as reported by the committee, in 
which law professors, students, or crim- 
inologists, had an opportunity to testify. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I want to answer 
that statement by saying that, with re- 
spect to the bill originally introduced by 
me on confessions, in dealing with the 
Mallory case, which was S. 674, public 
hearings were held on it. Every Member 
of the Senate was invited to testify. They 
were held at some length. We had testi- 
mony from the State of Maryland. 

I wish to remind the Senator that if 
he will simply look at page 619 of the 
hearings, he will find the statement of 
the Honorable Charles E. Moylan, Jr., 
State’s attorney for the city of Balti- 
more, Md. 

He testified at some length regarding 
S. 674. He made the statement that, as 
between that bill and the one I had in- 
troduced on wiretapping, although he 
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supported the wiretapping bill, he re- 
garded this bill as the most important. 

He told of the experience he had in 
that period. He testified on April 20, 
1967. As I recall, the Miranda decision 
was handed down June 13, 1966. If my 
good friend thinks it has had no bad ef- 
fect in his State, I would refer him to 
this testimony in the record, which is 
evidence on the confessions title of the 
bill, and particularly the Miranda case. 

Mr. Moylan stated: 

I am here in really three capacities. Along 
with Mr. Cahn, of Nassau County, I am here 
as a representative from and a member of 
the Board of Directors of the National Dis- 
trict Attorneys Association. 

I am also here in a second capacity as the 
president of the Maryland State’s Attorney’s 
Association. In Maryland we call it States 
attorney instead of district attorney. 

And, finally, Iam here in my own most di- 
rect capacity as the State’s attorney for 
the city of Baltimore, a city of 950,000 peo- 
ple in which occurs 65 percent of the crime 
in the State of Maryland. 

I am here, Senator, to testify with re- 
spect to both Senate bills 674 and 675. I 
share the feeling that I thought you, Mr. 
Chairman, indicated by implication a few 
moments ago, that if I had to establish a 
priority in importance between the two bills, 
as important as I think S. 675 is with respect 
to wiretapping. I think that S. 674 with re- 
spect to confessions is even more pressing on 
law enforcement today. 


He goes on and makes considerable 
comment about it, and tells of the experi- 
ence in 72 cases in that brief period of 
time, very important cases, which had to 
be dismissed or verdicts of acquittal di- 
rected by the court, because of the Mi- 
randa decision. He submits a list of them 
and talks about some of the most vital 
and critical ones. 

I simply say, for the benefit of anyone 
who reads the Recorp and is interested 
in getting the complete facts, that for the 
State of Maryland there is the strongest 
evidence I know of that could possibly 
be obtained from him who has the re- 
sponsibility and duty to prosecute. 

I submit his statement for the Recorp 
and ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at 
this point, so both sides of the question 
from the State of Maryland may be 
available to him who reads the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF CHARLES E. MOYLAN, JR. 
State’s ATTORNEY FOR THE CITY OF BALTI- 
MORE, Mp. 

Mr. Moyrtan. Senators, my name is Charles 
E. Moylan, Jr., and I am here in really three 
capacities. Along with Mr. Cahn of Nassau 
County, I am here as a representative from 
and a member of the Board of Directors of 
the National District Attorney's Association. 

I am also here in a second capacity as the 
president of the Maryland State’s Attorney 
Association. In Maryland we call it States 
attorney instead of district attorney. 

And finally, I am here in my own most di- 
rect capacity as the State’s attorney for the 
city of Baltimore, a city of 950,000 people in 
which occurs 65 percent of the crime in the 
State of Maryland. 

I am here, Senator, to testfy with respect 
to both Senate bills 674 and 675. I share the 
feeling that I thought you, Mr. Chairman, 
indicated by implication a few moments ago, 
that if I had to establish a priority in im- 
portance between the two bills, as important 
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as I think S. 675 is with respect to wiretap- 
ping, I think that S. 674 with respect to con- 
fessions is even more pressing on law en- 
forcement today, 

And first of all, I believe you have already 
received from the Chicago office of the Na- 
tional District Attorney's Association the 
copy of the resolution with respect to 
Miranda v. Arizona. It was adopted on March 
18 in Los Angeles at the midwinter meeting. 
I happened to be the author of that resolu- 
tion. The effect was that we recommended to 
the Senate, and indeed to the entire Congress, 
the passage of legislation such as Senate bill 
674, not simply for the salutary effect that it 
would have upon Federal law enforcement 
itself, but because we also feel that it is a very 
valuable and very articulate expression of 
what we, the National District Attorney's As- 
sociation, feels is the national consensus of 
feeling on just what fundamental fairness is. 

Senator MCCLELLAN. I am going to direct 
that this resolution be placed in the record 
at this point. 

(The resolution referred to follows:) 


“RESOLUTION 


“Where the Miranda vs. Arizona case intro- 
duced new principles of law dealing with the 
use of confessions and admissions in the 
prosecution of criminal cases, 

“Whereas for many years the law of our 
nation had applied a test of voluntariness 
to the admissibility of admissions and confes- 
sions, and 

“Whereas these new principles enunciated 
in Miranda vs. Arizona are very restrictive 
and have had serious impact on the prosecu- 
tion of criminal cases and on law enforcement 
throughout the nation, and 

“Whereas, Legislation is needed to restore 
the voluntary test in the federal and state 
court, and 

“Whereas, such legislation is in the best 
interest of the law-abiding citizens and re- 
flects the national consensus on what con- 
stitutes fundamental fairness as envisioned 
by the due process clause of the Fourteenth 
Amendment and would, therefore, benefi- 
cially affect state actions. 

“Therefore be it resolved that the National 
District Attorneys Association at its Mid- 
winter Meeting in Los Angeles, California, 
on March 16, 1967, unanimously urges ap- 
propriate legislation to accomplish the pur- 
pose herein stated.” 

Mr. Moyan. I might point out one of the 
reasons that the national district attorneys 
felt that 674 was so important to us was 
because, even though it directly deals only 
with the Federal law enforcement problem, 
it very definitely has a profound effect upon 
law enforcement in all of the States. Be- 
cause of the rationale behind the hopefully 
temporary five-man majority of the Su- 
preme Court in so revolutionary a fashion 
changing the law since 1961—with Mapp v. 
Ohio with respect to the fourth amendment 
in 1961 overruling Wolf v. Colorado in 1942; 
on the sixth amendment right to counsel 
Gideon v. Wainwright in 1963 directly over- 
ruling Betts v. Brady in 1946; with the self- 
incrimination case of Malloy v. Hogan in 
1964 directly overruling the time-honored 
case of Twining v. New Jersey in 1908—that 
the rationale employed by the Court in 
changing these time-honored decisions is 
that of Mr. Justice Frankfurter; that the 
due-process clause of the 14th amendment 
is a flexible concept, and, indeed, can change 
as the national consensus of ideas and ideals 
change on what is fundamental fairness. I 
think that an expression in enacting this 
law by the Congress of the United States 
would speak to the Court very loudly as to 
just what the national consensus is on fun- 
damental fairness. Even though the direct 
impact of the bill would be simply on the 
Federal law enforcement function, it would 
have to have profound bearing on the 
Court’s thinking as to what those minimal 
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constitutional standards are which should 
apply to the States. I think it might well 
lead to a rethinking of Miranda v. Arizona 
and Escobedo v. Illinois, and a return to the 
voluntariness standard that preceded these 
recent decisions. 

The effect I see, the detrimental effect— 
and I might say, Senators, I believe sin- 
cerely it is a devastating effect—on local 
law enforcement of Miranda v. Arizona. I 
can speak only of my own jurisdiction. I 
know that several months ago I had my own 
staff of 33 survey the important felony cases 
that they had lost in the courts of Balti- 
more City, the criminal courts of Baltimore 
City, where we had a confession that clearly, 
under the old voluntariness standard, could 
have been admitted, and would probably 
have led to conviction, but where, not being 
able to offer that confession into evidence, 
the case was lost, and the man, whom we 
feel was guilty, walked free. 

We found, in very conservative estimate, 
72 cases out of a survey of roughly 500. It is 
a limited number that we can survey, be- 
cause we are simply speculating when we 
talk about the effect of Miranda, since the 
only time when we really had the police tak- 
ing the confession, and suddenly we could 
not use it in court, was in the transition pe- 
riod, where the case, the interrogation 
started shortly before Miranda and the case 
came up for trial after Miranda, in June of 
1966. 

Senator McCLEeLLAN. What has happened 
to those 72 cases? 

Mr, Moyruan, There have been adjudica- 
tions of not guilty, Senator, rape cases, mur- 
der cases, the entire gamut. 

Senator MCCLELLAN. Were they actually 
tried, or did they have to be dismissed? 

Mr. Moytan. Most were tried. A large 
number were tried. And, the State lost by 
directed verdict. In a number of them we 
had so little to go on without the confes- 
sion that we were forced to enter a “nolle 
prosses,” or “stet,” was we called it in Mary- 
land, in the case, and another the State 
dropped the case, or we attempted with some 
flimsy vestigial piece of evidence to take it 
to the court, and it was thrown out of court. 

Senator McCLELLAN. Whereas you feel rea- 
sonably confident that had the use of the 
confession been available to you the result 
might have been quite different? 

Mr. Moyan. Very definitely, I think we 
would have obtained convictions, these were 
all felonies, many of them were murder cases 
and rape cases, and the estimate was a very 
conservative estimate, I am confident that 
it affected many hundreds of cases in this 
period. But, the individual assistants search- 
ing their recollections for cases they recalled 
would recall the more serious rape and mur- 
der cases to mind. 

I will give, if I might, three illustrations, 
because I think they are illustrative of the 
problem, 

Senator McCOLELLAN. Let me ask you this, 
and then you can give your illustrations. 

What you have just testified to conveys 
the information that of the number of cases 
you surveyed, some 70 self-confessed mur- 
derers, rapists, and people who have com- 
mitted other serious crimes are now loose on 
society by reason of the Miranda decision. 

Mr. Moran. Yes, Senator, 72 in the city 
of Baltimore alone in a period of several 
months. 

Senator McOLELLAN. I mean, just in your 
jurisdiction? 

Mr. MoxvLax. That is correct, Senator. 

Senator McCLELLAN. You are confident 
from your experience, and from the evidence 
you have, and the nature of the confessions, 
that most of them or all of them would have 
been convicted? 

Mr. Moytan. I am, Senator. And I am go- 
ing to give one example that typifies many of 
these, and I think really illustrates the point. 

Senator MCCLELLAN. Very well. 
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Mr. MoxLAx. An individual by the name 
of George McChan was convicted. As an as- 
sistant in Baltimore City I convicted him 
myself in 1963 of a series of shotgun rob- 
beries. He was sentenced to 40 years in the 
penitentiary. Two years later, by virtue of 
one of the fourth amendment Mapp v. Ohio 
considerations, he was granted a new trial. 

He came back a second time in the courts 
of Baltimore, was convicted a second time, 
and again sentenced to 40 years in the peni- 
tentiary. 

That second conviction was affirmed by 
the Maryland Court of Appeals. It was within 
the 90-day period in which he might have 
applied for certiorari to the Supreme Court 
of the United States when another Maryland 
decision applying a first amendment free- 
dom-from-religion case to Maryland threw 
out all of our earlier cases not yet final, 
where a grand jury had been required, or a 
petit jury, before applying for service, to in- 
dicate whether they did or did not believe 
in God. 

But at any rate, the individual who had 
been twice convicted was sent back for a 
third trial. And at the third trial, though 
the evidence was clear in the first two, Mir- 
anda v. Arizona had intervened before our 
third trial of McChan, Without the confes- 
sions, which met the old voluntariness test, 
we had nothing with which to convict him. 
He was found not guilty. 

He was released on a Friday night. And 
by Tuesday night, 72 hours later, one person 
was shot in Baltimore City and another in- 
dividual was shot and killed in the course 
of an armed robbery of a tavern at 1 o'clock 
in the morning and McChan is the man—I 
have to say allegedly guilty, because he has 
not yet been tried formally—who has been 
indicted for that murder, 72 hours after 
being released on a third trial where the 
evidence under Miranda was not admissible 
in a third trial, whereas it had been clearly 
admissible and led to convictions in the first 
two trials. 

Senator MCCLELLAN. You could give other 
examples; could you not? 

Mr. Moytan. Very definitely. 

The David Jenkins case is before us. He 
was sentenced to death for first-degree mur- 
der, a horrible robbery-murder, hacking a 
man to death with a meat cleaver. He got a 
new trial on technical grounds. And on the 
next trial we were not able to use a confession 
against him. But through a compromise we 
were able to get a plea of second-degree mur- 
der. And he is serving 18 years. 

Senator McCLELLAN. What did he get the 
first time? 

Mr. Moran. A death sentence. And if we 
had not been lucky enough to get the com- 
promise the second time around he probably 
would be walking free today. 

Rather than going into Senate bill 675— 
I know the committee has to adjourn—TI will 
just summarize my feelings on S. 674, con- 
fessions. 

We have seen in Baltimore and through- 
out Maryland the virtual elimination of the 
confession. We very occasionally—we used 
to get it in 20 to 25 percent of our cases, 
and now we are getting it in 2 percent of our 
cases. The confession as a law-enforcement 
instrument has been virtually eliminated. 
And I think this is ironic, But one thing the 
Federal courts do not take into account, they 
say you don’t have to use the search and 
seizure of physical good, you don’t have to 
use the confession, that law enforcement 
should become more sophisticated and should 
apply the technological sciences such as do 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, the 
Internal Revenue Service, Scotland Yard, or 
what have you. And what I think the Federal 
courts have failed to grasp is that in the 
cases they deal with involving the FBI and 
the Treasury Department they are dealing 
with ongoing crimes, where there is a coun- 
terfeit ring, or a Mafia, or a Communist 
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Party, or a Ku Klux Elan, where it is going 
to continue, and you may be able to employ 
the long-range Scotland Yard-FBI techniques 
of penetration and surveillance over a period 
of weeks or months. And yet to pick cities 
such as Baltimore, dealing with tens of 
thousands of spontaneous crimes, burglaries, 
rapes, yokings, where a man walks up a 
street and the crime is over in 5 minutes, 
and then he is gone, and there is not avail- 
able, even if we could afford the price, the 
metropolitan police departments the tech- 
niques that are available to an FBI or a 
Scotland Yard. And without the confession 
we are handicapped to an extent that is 
absolutely frustratinng law enforcement. 

Senator McCLELLAN. Have you failed to 
secure indictments of prosecutions for crimes 
that have occurred since the Miranda deci- 
sion, simply because the decision handicaps 
your policeman in trying to pursue an in- 
quiry and interrogation to elicit information 
that would be useful in the trial of the case? 

Mr. MoxLAx. I know, Senator, that we have 
failed even to take cases to grand juries in 
many, many cases. It is a large volume of 
cases. It is impossible to give a precise 
estimate. It is purely speculative in this 
area, because once the police do not obtain 
the confession, the case goes no further, and 
as a result there is no way to record the 
number of cases quantitatively in which we 
are frustrated. But it represents many, many 
percentage points. Iam confident that 15 to 
20 percent of those cases that would have 
gone to the grant jury pre-Miranda are not 
even reaching that stage today. 

Senator McCLELLAN. You wrote me as 
chairman of the committee on the 7th of 
March this year citing a number of cases. Do 
you have any objection to your letter being 
made a part of your testimony? 

Mr. Moytan. None whatever, Senator. 

Senator MCCLELLAN. It may be printed in 
the record. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 


“STATE ATTORNEY OF BALTIMORE CITY, 
“Baltimore, Md., March 7, 1967. 


“Re effects of Miranda ruling on criminal 
prosecutions in the city of Baltimore. 

Hon. JOHN L. MCCLELLAN, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Criminal Laws 
and Procedures, Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, U.S. Senate, Senate Office Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

“DEAR SENATOR MCCLELLAN: I am writing 
in response to your letter of November 21, 
1966, requesting information on the effect 
which the Supreme Court decision in the case 
of Miranda v. Arizona has had on criminal 
prosecutions in the City of Baltimore. 

“The information I am about to give to 
you is, at best, a rough approximation and 
is only partial in nature. The State’s Attor- 
ney’s Office of Baltimore City handles only 
those criminal prosecutions serious enough 
to be tried at the Circuit Court level, which, 
in Baltimore, is known as the Supreme Bench 
of Baltimore City. Literally, tens of thou- 
sands of minor offenses are tried daily in our 
nine Municipal Courts, which, in many juris- 
dictions, would be referred to as Magistrates’ 
Courts, Prosecutors do not participate regu- 
larly in those trials. Although the Maryland 
distinction between felony and misdemeanor 
is extremely confused, those cases heard by 
our higher Circuit level Courts would be the 
cases which, in most states, would be classed 
as felonies, and those cases heard by our 
Municipal Court would be classified in most 
states as misdemeanors. 

“A second factor which makes this esti- 
mate, at best, an approximation is that we 
have not kept any running statistics on the 
effect which Miranda v. Arizona has had on 
our cases. After receiving your letter, I re- 
quested my Executive Assistant State’s At- 
torney to survey all members of the staff and 
to take from each of these Assistant State’s 
Attorneys his recollection as to what, if any, 
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cases had been affected by Miranda. As each 
of approximately thirty men looked back 
over well over one hundred cases per man 
over the past six months, it follows that 
though the more significant cases may have 
stuck in memory, the details of the more 
minor cases may have dimmed into oblivion. 
I must also point out that since the early 
fall of 1966, at least four regular trial Assist- 
ants have left this office. They were not in- 
cluded in our informal survey, and they al- 
most certainly had some cases which were 
affected by Miranda. 

“The very best recollection, however, of 
our existing staff of Assistant State’s Attor- 
neys would indicate that at least 72 indict- 
ments have been adversely affected by 
Miranda. 64 of those indictments are now 
closed, with the State either entering a stet 
or a nolle prosequi in the case because of 
insufficient evidence with a confession ren- 
dered inadmissible by Miranda or a verdict 
of not guilty being entered against the State 
with the inadmissibility of a confession being 
a very significant factor in that verdict. 8 
other indictments are still open, but the As- 
sistant State’s Attorney assigned to the case 
has indicated to me that because of Miranda 
there is no hope whatsoever of the State 
winning the case. 

“I must point out that there are many 
more cases which unquestionably will be 
affected but of which no Assistant as yet 
has knowledge. With the backlog of 3,200 
cases awaiting trial and most of which will 
arise in a routine assignment rather than 
being already assigned to an Assistant State’s 
Attorney as a special case, it is inevitable 
that Miranda will be a factor in many of 
these cases. 

“I will give a very brief résumé of some of 
the significant cases adversely affected by 
Miranda: 


“PETERSON ET AL, ROBBERY SERIES 


“The State was forced to enter Nolle 
Prosequi's against four defendants—Ronald 
Peterson, Willie C. Robinson, Nimrod Davis, 
Jr., and Joseph Johnson—who were involved 
in ten separate indictments. These various 
indictments charged eight robberies, four 
burglaries, ten larcenies, and one mayhem 
against a large number of victims, The crimes 
covered a time period that ranged from Jan- 
uary 28, 1965, through December 27, 1965, 
and involved property in a total amount of 
$12,200. Confessions had been given to the 
police in all of these cases, but without the 
confessions being admissible, there was no 
other evidence legally sufficient to hold any 
of the defendants. 


“GEORGE MC CHAN 


“The George McChan case is particularly 
significant. McChan was initially convicted 
in 1963 for a series of shotgun robberies and 
was sentenced to 40 years in the Maryland 
Penitentiary. Because of a search and seizure 
question growing out of the Supreme Court 
decision of Fahey v. Connecticut, the Court 
of Appeals of Maryland reversed McChan’s 
convictions and sent him back for retrial. In 
1965, he was retried and reconvicted and 
again sentenced to 40 years. While his second 
appeal was pending, the Maryland Court of 
Appeals announced its decision in the case 
of Schowgurow v. State which threw out our 
Grand Jury system for First Amendment rea- 
sons and entitled everyone whose conviction 
had begun under an old Grand Jury indict- 
ment but which was not yet final to come 
back and obtain a new trial under a new in- 
dictment. McChan, whose second appeal was 
then pending, took advantage of this situa- 
tion; and when he was brought before the 
lower court for what would have been his 
third trial for a series of armed robberies, the 
State was forced to enter a Nolle Prosequi, be- 
cause the decision of Miranda v. Arizona had 
intervened and prevented the use of a con- 
fession against him at the third trial which 
had been indispensable to the earlier two con- 
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victions, McChan remained in the peniten- 
tiary temporarily, however, because of his 
alleged involvement in a riot at the peniten- 
tiary in the summer of 1966. He was ulti- 
mately acquitted of the riot charges and was 
released, He was re-arrested within four 
days of that release and charged with robbery 
and murder, which charges are currently 
pending. 
“Edwards murder case 

“On October 11, 1966, an Assistant State’s 
Attorney had to enter a Nolle Prosequi 
against one John Edwards who was charged 
with the murder on March 5, 1966, of one 
Arthur Bowman. The reason for the Nolle 
Prosequi was that a statement which was 
clearly inadmissible under Miranda was the 
only substantial evidence against the de- 
fendant. 

“Ritter murder case 

“On October 4, 1966, an Assistant State’s 
Attorney had to enter a Stet in the murder 
indictment against Ritter, because the con- 
fession, clearly inadmissible under Miranda, 
was the only substantial evidence against the 
defendant. 

“Cooper robbery and burglary case 

“On November 7, 1966, one Robert Wayne 
Cooper, who was charged with robbery and 
burglary, was acquitted in the opinion of the 
Assistant State’s Attorney who handled the 
ease, because the confession, which was the 
only significant evidence against the de- 
fendant, was, under Miranda, ruled inad- 
missible. 

“Aldridge burglary series 

“In this case, the State was forced to enter 
a Nolle Prosequi against three defendants for 
a series of 16 burglaries, because a confes- 
sion was inadmissible under Miranda. s 

“Hamilton burglaries 

“In this case tried on January 26, 1967, a 
motion to suppress a confession under Mi- 
randa was granted. This led to verdicts of not 
guilty in six burglary indictments. 


“Hopkins burglary case 


“On January 24, 1967, verdicts of not guilty 
were entered in three burglary indictments 
against the defendant, because a confession 
was ruled inadmissible under Miranda. 

“Gantt murder case 

“On August 6, 1966, the defendant, was 
found not guilty of murder after his con- 
fession was ruled inadmissible under Mi- 
randa. 

“Maddox murder case 

“In this case, a defendant, on January 16, 
1967, was found guilty of murder in the 
second degree. A statement was ruled in- 
admissible under Miranda. The Assistant 
State’s Attorney who tried the case feels that 
had the statement been admitted the verdict 
would have been for first-degree rather than 
second-degree murder. 

“Robinson arson case 


“On October 11, 1966, the State entered a 
Nolle Prosequi in the arson indictment 
against the defendant, because without the 
confession, clearly inadmissible under Miran- 
da, there was not sufficient evidence to 
prosecute. 

“PREDICTIONS AS TO TWO OTHER MURDER CASES 

“Because these two cases are still pending, 
I hesitate to release the names of the de- 
fendants or the indictment numbers. In one 
of these, however, a conviction for first-de- 
gree murder and armed robbery was obtained 
in 1964, and the death penalty was handed 
down. Under the Schowgurow ruling, already 
mentioned, the case, which had already been 
affirmed by the Maryland Court of Appeals 
but for which the time for applying for cer- 
tiorari to the Supreme Court was still run- 
ning, was remanded for a new indictment and 
new trial. It is our considered judgment that 
without the confession, which would appear 
to be inadmissible under Miranda, the 
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chances of reconvicting this defendant are 
less than fifty-fifty. In a second case involv- 
ing murder and rape, not yet tried for the 
first time, it is the firm feeling of the Assist- 
ant State’s Attorney assigned to that case 
that if the confession under Miranda is ruled 
out, there will be no alternative to a verdict 
of not guilty. 

“I hope this brief summary of a few of 
the cases in Baltimore City which were af- 
fected by the Miranda decision will be of 
some help to your committee. The area is 
certainly worthy of further study. 

“Very truly yours, 
“CHARLES E. MOYLAN, Jr., 
“State’s Attorney.” 

Mr. MorLAN. I cite 20 or 25 cases that may 
have failed as a result of Miranda. 

Senator McCLELLAN. You don't mean that 
the cases you list in the letter constitute all 
the cases? 

Mr. Moylan. By no means. Those are the 
more outrageous examples that come imme- 
diately to mind, that more graphically il- 
lustrate the point. 

Senator MCCLELLAN. What impact would 
you say that this has upon crime, the in- 
crease in crime? Has this caused frustration 
because of the shackling of what has hereto- 
fore been legitimate and constitutional tech- 
niques? 

Mr. Moran. I think first, we know there is 
a significant quantitative effect on the crime 
rate itself, because of the type of persons we 
are dealing with in crimes such as robbery 
and burglary, the statistics show us are re- 
eidivists and even after serving a 20-year 
sentence go out and repeat, and if I found 
not guilty, as opposed to serving their 10-year 
sentence, the possibility of their repeating 
crimes again in a much shorter period of 
time is obviously enhanced. 

We know that there has been a quantita- 
tive increase in time. But I don’t think this 
is all the detrimental effect. We feel—and 
this is a palpable thing, you can reach and 
touch it—that in dealing with your police 
departments, your law enforcement officials, 
there is this feeling of incredible frustration 
as to whose side the courts are on; are they 
with the criminal or are they with us? And 
it is almost impossible to rationalize to the 
man on the beat when it appears that sud- 
denly it is he himself who is being attacked 
in judicial decisions rather than the crimi- 
nal, as to why he cannot use those techniques 
that he has been using for years that he 
thinks meet the demands of fairness and 
which accord with just the commonsense 
approach of any citizen. 

And I think the third and perhaps the 
detrimental effect has been on the public 
itself. The public is certainly looking upon 
the judiciary, the law enforcement, the legal 
procedures, and indeed the government, as 
being somehow off on some philosopher's 
cloud, in some other world, and not tuned in 
to the reality of law enforcement. There is 
no way that the individual citizen who knows 
that a person—and feels that a person has 
committed a crime—-when he sees that per- 
son acquitted on a purely technical ground 
of very recent origin, that member of the 
public looks upon all of us with a jaundiced 
eye. 

Senator MCCLELLAN. Do you feel that this 
has some impact upon the morale of the 
policeman? 

Mr. Moytan. Very definitely. 

Senator McCLeLLan. Not that they don't 
want to do their duty, but to the extent 
that they are frustrated in knowing how to 
do their duty without making themselves 
vulnerable to judicial criticism. 

Mr. MorLAN. I think that very definitely is 
true, Senator. There is a great deal of truth 
to the current axiom that we are demanding 
that the policeman make the split decision 
at 3 o’clock in the morning in some alley 
that the courts may debate for the follow- 
ing 5 years, and even at the end of 5 years 
debate is split by a 5 to 4 vote. 
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Senator McCLELLaNn. You expect the police- 
man on that beat, under circumstances sur- 
rounded with danger, to act, as you say, on 
the spur of the moment, in a split decision. 
But then if he makes a wrong decision, why 
the case invloved may go to the Supreme 
Court. And there, after months of delibera- 
tion, they also make a split decision but 
instead of in a split second, they deliberate 
for months and make a split decision. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. MoyLan. That is very definitely the 
feeling of our policemen. 

Senator MCCLELLAN. So that it is frustrat- 
ing. Now, I would like for you, if you will, to 
supplement what you have testified to on 
this issue by giving us, if you can, if a 
survey has been made, or if you can make 
one, how many of the 72 have since been 
arrested and charged with crime. 

I don’t know whether any of them have 
been convicted or not in the short time. But 
you mentioned one that is back in the throes 
of the law, and there may be some others. 
If it is not too much trouble, just take 
this 72 as kind of a criterion as to what is 
happening throughout the country. I don’t 
know that it would be exactly representative 
but it gives us some indication of the impact 
these decisions have on crime and the in- 
crease in crime. If these people who are re- 
leased are committing crime again or are 
back in prison, they obviously wouldn't be 
committing these crimes today. Therefore to 
that extent the rate of crime would be de- 
creased. And to the extent that they do 
commit crime again, to that extent the rate 
of crime is increasing, isn’t that correct? 

Mr. Moytan. I can have that checked into. 
And I am sure it would be a significant figure 
even over a 9-month period. 

Senator McCLe.ian. I would like for you to 
submit that for the record, if you will. 

Go ahead. 

Mr. MoyLan. I know that the time of the 
committee is short. So very briefly, in all three 
capacities, again I simply indicate my sup- 
port of Senate bill 675, the wiretapping bill. 

Senator MCCLELLAN. You heard Mr. Cahn: 
testify, did you not? 

Mr. MoxLAN. Yes. 

Senator McCLELLAN. You may go ahead. 

Mr. Moytan. Maryland is one of the roughly 
half a dozen States around the country, 
along with Oregon and New York, that does 
have a limited wiretap or electronic surveil- 
lance now available to us. I don’t think that 
we or the others use it quantitatively to the 
extent that New York does. But we do have 
available to us the right, if the State’s 
attorney himself applies to a judge and takes 
in sworn witnesses and makes out an applica- 
tion for the court order, with all of the 
probable cause that normally goes into an 
application for a search and seizure order, if 
he can point out that this is the only reason- 
ably accessible means by which we can 
ascertain the crime, in those circumstances, 
and pointing out a very definite phone with 
a very definite purpose in mind, he can obtain 
a court order. 

In Maryland we have found that despite 
the fact that the Maryland law permits us to 
do this the lack of a Federal law such as 
Senate bill 675 has operated effectively to 
frustrate us. The Baltimore Metropolitan 
Police Department does not have wiretap 
operators. Even when we are operating with 
the court’s permission, we or any other law- 
enforcement officer must depend upon the 
cooperation of the local telephone company. 
Our experience with the Chesapeake & 
Potomac Telephone Co. in Maryland is that 
they will not honor the local judge’s order 
for fear that they would be violating the law 
of Congress and would get themselves into 
trouble with the Federal Communciations 
Commission. So even though we can obtain 
the court order, we cannot utilize that order, 
because without the cooperation of the tele- 
phone company there is no effective way with 
personnel available that we can place a 
wiretap. 
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As an indication that it does not lead to 
any great quantitative abuse in the two and 
a half years that I have been State's attorney, 
and the year and a half before that deputy 
State’s attorney, in the 4-year period we have 
in Baltimore City had cause to utilize either 
an order for a wiretap or an electronic sur- 
veillance, the eavesdropping device, only on 
six occasions, but in four of those occasions 
it has very definitely led to convictions that 
would not otherwise have been obtained with- 
out it. 

Senator McCLELLAN. In what area of crime? 

Mr. Moyan. It does not, as in Senator 
Kennedy’s question, get to the massive cartel 
of organized crime. In one it dealt with some 
members of the State legislature who were 
also attempting to shake down a defendant in 
a Baltimore City courtroom by promising to 
get a witness out of town so that he would 
not testify against that defendant for the 
sum of something in the neighborhood of 
$5,000. 

Senator MCCLELLAN. That involved corrup- 
tion of officials? 

Mr. Moytan, Corruption of officials. 

We obtained convictions against both, and 
would not have but for the wiretap which we 
had in that particular case. 

In another case an individual from New 
Jersey had come into Maryland representing 
one of the black-market pharmaceutical 
houses, and was distributing the ampheta- 
mines and barbiturates, the pep pills and 
goofballs to teenagers all over the north 
Baltimore area. We obtained an electronics 
eavesdrop order in that particular case, and 
obtained a conviction against them, and 
actually recovered contraband which he had 
which was in the neighborhood of 200,000 
of pep pills and amphetamine. 

Senator MCCLELLAN. That number of pills, 
or that number of dollars? 

Mr. MoyLAN. That number of pills. And in 
this and several other areas we find that the 
lack of the real ability to utilize our Mary- 
land law because the phone company is fear- 
ful of the congressional law prevents us 
from really getting into the organized crime 
area. 

Senator McCLELLAN, You say it is a useful 
tool, though, and needed? 

Mr. MOYLAN. It is a useful tool, very defi- 
nitely needed. 

The frustrating thing when we deal with 
the lottery industry and with the bookmak- 
ing is that we get the small operator on the 
street where the policeman can make direct 
surveillance and can observe the operation. 
But we can never trace it to the man higher 
up, to Mr. Big, the banker, and higher up, 
with techniques such as this. We find that 
in the bookmaking area, at least, in the 
Baltimore area today the telephone is used 
almost exclusively. A bettor may call in 
from a phone in Baltimore City, but will not 
even call the bookie in the city, he will call 
to an adjoining county. The money might be 
delivered that afternoon to Anne Arundel 
County. So that one simple placing of a bet 
may involve three different jurisdictions. 
And without the ability to find out what is 
going on on the phone we are virtually pow- 
erless. And today we are seeing in the book- 
making area, at least, a device that I am 
sure this committee is familiar with by the 
name of a cheesebox. I don’t want to re- 
tread old ground if the committee is familiar 
with this. 

Senator MCCLELLAN, Just briefly. 

Mr. Moytan. The cheesebox is a device—we 
will find a bookie coming into Baltimore, 
renting a room in a low-rental area of town, 
an empty room, and calling the telephone 
company and saying, “I am going to be in 
town for a period of months, I am a sales- 
man, and I want to rent two phones.” 

The phone company will come and install 
two telephones right here in this room on the 
floor. He says his furniture is coming a week 
later, 

He will then take a cheesebox, a rather 
simple electronic device—it took a genius to 
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come up with it, and it only costs $16 to re- 
produce. 

He disconnects the two phones and con- 
nects them with each other through this 
cheesebox. Then he can lock the door and 
leave that apartment and never come back. 
He could never be found on the scene of the 
crime. He will continue to pay his phone bill 
by money order or cash, and he will pay the 
rental of that room by money order or by 
cash, and he will never return to that vacant 
room. But between 11 and 1 o'clock every 
morning he will, from California, 3,000 miles 
away, or from: a public phone both 100 yards 
away, or his home, or any other place, shifting 
around, call in to the one phone, and it will 
activate it. And all the people wishing to 
place the bets have the number of the second 
phone. So they during that 2-hour period can 
keep calling in to the second phone. There is 
no recording made or no record in the phone 
company by which they could check this 
phone being used. It is transferred over im- 
mediately, it comes in one phone and goes out 
the second back to this man either a hundred 
yards away or 3,000 miles away. And there is 
no way that the phone records, even if they 
could be subpenaed, would show any record 
of this conversation. 

Senator MCCLELLAN. The only way that you 
could catch that kind of an operation is by 
wiretapping? 

Mr. Morvran. We would have to get into the 
wires themselves. The people can go and 
break into the room, and all they will find is 
an empty room with two phones sitting on 
the floor with a $16 box sitting halfway in 
between. 

Senator MCCLELLAN, Is that the device fre- 
quently used? 

Mr. Mortan We are finding it more and 
more in the area. The phone people tell us 
that some of the sophisticated devices that 
are being used in this area today are incred- 
ible. This was the primitive early model, like 
the Hiroshima bomb. 

Senator MCCLELLAN. There are more so- 
phisticated ones now? 

Mr. Morra There are blue boxes and 
black boxes that can be carried in an ordi- 
nary businessman’s attaché case that can 
enable you to pick up your phone in Balti- 
more, and if you want to call somebody in 
Las Vegas and pay off big money, you don’t 
call Las Vegas, because there would be a 
record of that, you call Washington, D.C., in- 
formation, and you get six of the digits out, 
and just before the last digit comes out a 
high frequency beep goes into this phone, 
and it suddenly hooks you into the Washing- 
ton system, and you start dialing again, and 
call Los Angeles. And the record of that is 
that it was Washington information that 
called Los Angeles rather than a particular 
phone in Baltimore. 

The technological sophistication of these 
people today—you could repeat the process, 
your phone call from Baltimore to Los An- 
geles could go by way of Miami to Los An- 
geles, to Portiand, Oreg.—there is no limit to 
the number of different systems you can 
connect into. 

Senator MCCLELLAN. What kind of surveil- 
lance, aside from the wiretap electronic de- 
vice, could possibly detect and discover that 
sort of an operation? 

Mr. Moyrtan. Unless there were a penetra- 
tion agent, which takes literally years, who 
worked himself up into the criminal orga- 
nization, short of that there would be no 
way to detect anything like this. 

Senator McCLELLAN. You can't always do 
that; can you? 

Mr. Moyan. And you cannot always do 
that. And frequently those penetration 
agents end up themselves 

Senator McOCLELLAN. And that risks the life 
of the man who penetrates; doesn't it? 

Mr. Moyian. Very definitely. And local 
police departments just don’t have the per- 
sonnel available for that FBI-Scotland Yard- 
CIA type of penetration effort. 
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I think that if I could sum it up, the frus- 
trating thing is that the court on the one 
hand is telling us to abandon the time- 
honored devices—now, under Mapp v. Ohio 
you apply an exclusionary rule and don't use 
the physical evidence which you have used 
in the past, and now under Miranda you get 
rid of confessions—but when they are telling 
us that on the one hand, they are saying, use 
instead more sophisticated scientific tech- 
niques. And yet when we listen to an admoni- 
tion on the one hand and turn around and 
attempt to use a more sophisticated tech- 
nological technique, we find that we are 
absolutely frustrated by not being permitted 
to go into this area either. 

Senator MCCLELLAN. They tell you to use 
them and they deny you the use of them. 

Mr. MoyLan. That really is the case. It is 
a case of damned if you do and damned if 
you don't. We cannot use the old method or 
the only available alternative which we are 
aware of. 

Senator MCCLELLAN. Any questions, Sena- 
tor Ervin? 

Senator Ervin. When the Government, 
whether it be the State or Federal Govern- 
ment, prosecutes a man for crime, the prose- 
cution has to prove two things beyond a rea- 
sonable doubt; does it not? First, that a 
crime has actually been committed; second, 
that the accused is the person who com- 
mitted the crime? 

Mr. Moy.an. That used to be all we had to 
prove. 

Senator Ervin. That was the fundamental 
law prior to some of these legal jungles we 
have wandered into lately? 

Mr. MoxLAN. Yes, Senator. 

Senator Ervin. Now, a confession, eyen 
voluntarily made, is not admissible under 
the law to establish the fact that a crime has 
actually been committed? 

Mr. Moy tan. Basically that is true. We have 
to prove the corpus delicti, the fact that the 
crime is committed. We may use a confession 
to help, but we have got to have some in- 
dependent corroborating evidence. We essen- 
tially do that without a confession. 

Senator Ervin. In other words, a prosecu- 
tion would totally fail if there were not in- 
dependent evidence of the corpus delicti 
itself? 

Mr. MoyLan. That is correct. 

Senator Ervin. So as a practical matter, a 
voluntary confession is ordinarily used as a 
method of identifying the perpetrator of the 
crime rather than showing the crime itself? 

Mr. MorLAN. Very definitely. 

Senator Ervin. Now, is it not true that in 
many cases the confession was a decisive fac- 
tor which convinced the jury of the guilt 
of the accused? 

Mr. Moyian. In many, many cases. And 
particularly do we find this true in those 
crimes where there simply is not an eyewit- 
ness to the murders, to the rapes, particu- 
larly if the rape victim died or was not able 
to identify the assailant in the dark, or the 
confession was the single decisive factor in 
establishing the identity of the assailant. 

Senator Ervin. And is it not true, especially 
in urban centers, that in a high percentage 
of crimes the crime was committed under 
circumstances where the victim does not have 
a reasonable opportunity to identify the per- 
petrator of the crime? 

Mr. MoxLax. Absolutely. The yokings, the 
rapes, all of these were at night. And we are 
finding more and more even in armed rob- 
beries the use of the stocking mask, the 
mask over the face, to frustrate eyewitness 
identification. 

Senator Ervin. So for that reason it is 
highly important to the enforcement of the 
law that a voluntary confession should be 
admissible to establish the identification of 
the perpetrator of a crime which has been 
established by independent evidence? 

Mr. MorLAN. Very definitely, in these areas, 
at least. If we were talking about embezzle- 
ment, larceny, to just confessions, the lack 
of them wouldn’t hurt us very much. 
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But when you are talking about murder, 
rape, robbery, burglary, the typical felon is 
violent, those are the areas where we are de- 
pendent upon the confession. 

Senator Ervin. And it handicaps you in a 
most crucial aspect of law enforcement; that 
is, identifying the perpetrator of a crime es- 
tablished by independent evidence? 

Mr. Moyan. Very definitely. 

Senator Ervin. Now, can you imagine, 
either from the standpoint of theory or from 
the standpoint of practicality, any more con- 
vincing evidence of the guilt of a party than 
his voluntary confession that he committed 
the crime with which he stands charged? 

Mr. MorLaN. The most convincing of all. 
That is why the juries are convinced by it. 
And juries always have that lingering doubt 
if they do not give that confession. 

Senator Ervin. Now, as a matter of fact, 
except in cases of what you might—you 
might call repeated and hardened criminals, 
the average man talks about the things he is 
thinking about. And where he has committed 
a crime he thinks about the crime, and it 
is very natural for him to talk about it, isn't 
it? 

Mr. Moyan. It comes out. 

Senator Ervin. So from the standpoint of 
rehabilitation of those who violate the law, 
a confession is a desirable thing, in that you 
can’t do much to rehabilitate a man unless 
he is willing to confess that he has been 
wrong, can you? 

Mr. MoxLAN. Absolutely. I think a man 
who beats the rap is not one who is anxious 
for rehabilitation. He is simply enforced in 
his belief that crime does pay. 

Senator Ervin. Now, if I recall correctly, 
the Uniform Crime Report for 1965 states in 
substance that of those persons who are sen- 
tenced for crime, for serious offenses, 46 per- 
cent of them repeat their crime or some 
similar crime within 2 years of their release 
from serving a former sentence. What has 
your experience been in prosecuting criminals 
in Maryland in respect to crimes of this type? 

Mr. MoYLAN. I know subjectively from my 
own personal prosecution of roughly 4,000 
cases, and the experience of our office, and 
indeed in talking to the warden of the State 
penitentiary, that probably our recidivist rate 
runs even a little bit worse than the national 
rate. 

By the time we get a 28- or 30- or 32-year- 
old burglar, robber, we find that he has been 
in six or eight penal institutions dating all 
the way back to the time when he was 16 or 
17 years old. We find a terrible rate of 
recidivism. 

Senator Ervin. I would like to ask you a 
few questions to educate laymen as to exactly 
what is involved in a random case. Is it not 
the case, as general rule of law, that an appel- 
late court can make its decision in a case on 
appeal on the basis of the record made in the 
trial court? 

Mr. MorLAN. Yes. 

Senator Ervin. Now, I will ask you, if the 
record in the trial court doesn’t indicate that 
the Miranda case this man Miranda was 
charged with kidnapping and criminal as- 
sault on a woman? 

Mr, Morvan. Yes; in Arizona. 

Senator Ervin. And he was arrested by the 
officer, and detained in custody, and no co- 
ercion was practiced upon him, and there 
was no inducement held out to him to con- 
fess, and no third degree methods were em- 
ployed. And then after a lapse of 1, 2, or 3 
hours he voluntarily told the police who had 
him in custody that he had committed these 
crimes. And he was convicted of those crimes, 
wasn't he? 

Mr. MOYLAN. Yes. 

Senator Ervin. And that is the record on 
which the case was tried in the courts of 
Arizona? 

Mr. MoxLAx. And affirmed in Arizona. 

Senator Ervin. And then it came here to 
the Supreme Court. And the majority opin- 
ion, instead of dealing with the facts, or mak- 
ing their decisions based on the facts in the 
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Miranda case, contains page after page of 
quotations from the citations of various per- 
sons who were not witnesses in the court of 
Arizona and who were not subject to cross- 
examination either. 

Mr. MorLAN. Going all the way back to the 
Magna Carta, I believe, Senator. 

Senator Ervin. You don’t have to comment 
on this, but when I read that I came to the 
conclusion that the majority thought that 
perhaps society didn’t need too much pro- 
tection from criminals, but that criminals 
needed protection from law enforcement 
officers. 

So the decision of the majority was based, 
as far as facts were concerned, not on the 
facts adduced in the trial court in Arizona, 
but on the writings of persons who were not 
witnesses in Arizona, and whose qualifica- 
tions were not revealed, and who were not 
subjected to cross-examination. 

Mr. Moyan. That is right. And I believe 
the justices themselves, at least in the three- 
man majority, occasionally used the phrase 
“policing the police” instead of judging the 
individual case on its merits, but seizing the 
occasion, rather, to propound the general 
formula for law enforcement all over the 
country. 

Senator Ervin. Chief Justice Marshall said 
that when a court undertook to interpret 
the Constitution it should do it on the basis 
that the people who drafted and ratified the 
Constitution meant what they said. Is that 
not a good rule for interpretation? 

Mr. Moyrtan. I think an excellent rule. 

Senator Ervin. Now, is it not the function 
of the Court to interpret the Constitution 
for the purpose of ascertaining what the 
Constitution means and give an effective 

Mr. Moyan. I think so, within limits. I 
might differ just a little bit there. But I 
don't differ with the major thrust of your 
argument, What the Court is doing in this 
whole revolution since 1961 is bringing into 
the due process clause of the 14th amend- 
ment various provisions of the first 10 
amendments which prior thereto had limited 
only the Federal Government. And the rea- 
son it is doing it, and reversing some of its 
old decisions, is because they hold, as I think 
is best expressed by Mr. Justice Frankfurter 
some years ago, that the due process clause 
is an elastic clause, and can change with 
changing times, that in this enlightened 
society, we might do something contrary to 
fundamental fairness while this would not 
have been so regarded back in 1850 or 1789. 
However, even though I think they have that 
right to be flexible, at least judicial restraint 
is called for, that the States ought to be out 
in front of the Supreme Court rather than 
the Supreme Court in front of the States, 
that they are propounding simply those min- 
imal standards, not setting up an ideal that 
they hope law enforcement will aspire to 100 
years from now, but setting up simply the 
minimal standards. And this is the reason 
I think they have misread the national con- 
sensus on fundamental fairness, And I think 
that is why Senate bill 674 has a profound 
importance far beyond what it would do di- 
rectly for the Federal law enforcement sys- 
tem, because it is the most effective Gallup 
poll or Harris poll of what the national con- 
census is in this area. 

Senator Ervin. Of course, there are dif- 
ferences of opinion among the bar now. But 
I think that anyone who reads the original 
Constitution with the provision for amend- 
ment will have to come to the conclusion 
that James Madison and others who drew 
that instrument thought that the meaning 
could not be changed except by an amend- 
ment made in the manner prescribed by arti- 
cle 5. They didn’t intend to vest the judges 
with constitutional amending capacity or 
lawmaking capacity. 

But the due-process clause might be de- 
scribed legally as a clause that is general 
in its terms, as contrasted with such specific 
things as some other provisions of the Bill 
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of Rights, such as the self incrimination 
clause of the fifth amendment. 

Now, has it not always been a rule of con- 
struction of documents and laws and the 
Constitution that where you have a general 
clause and a specific clause, that the one 
which is entitled to be given the superior 
power is the specific clause rather than the 
general? 

Mr. Moy.an. Very definitely, that is good 
common law statutory interpretation. 

Senator Ervin. Now, the Miranda case at- 
tempts to justify the new requirements laid 
down in that case by what we ordinarily call 
the self-incrimination clause of the fifth 
amendment, does it not? 

Mr. MoyLan. Yes. 

Senator Ervin. Aren’t these the words of 
the self-incrimination clause of the fifth 
amendment: “No person shall be compelled 
to be a witness against himself in any 
criminal case”? 

Mr. MoxLAx. Those are the precise words. 

Senator Ervin. Now, those words became a 
part of the Constitution in 1791. And I would 
ask you, from the time they became a part 
of the Constitution in 1791 down to the 13th 
day of June 1966 when the Miranda decision 
was handed down, was it not held that they 
had no possible application to voluntary con- 
fessions? 

Mr. Moytan. None whatsoever, 

It simply meant that a man is not required 
to take the witness stand at the trial. And 
that is the reason that, even beginning in 
1937, when a more conservative court began 
to overrule certain confession cases, it uti- 
lized not the self-incrimination clause, but 
just the more general due process clause of 
the 14th amendment. 

Senator Ervin. In other words, they held 
that under the due process clause a voluntary 
confession was admissible, and an involun- 
tary confession was not admissible; and until 
the Miranda case they held that a person 
charged with a crime could not even invoke 
the self-incrimination provision of the fifth 
amendment as a basis for excluding his con- 
fession, 

Mr. MoyLaN. That is correct. 

Senator Ervin. The question was decided 
in the first instance, was it not, by the trial 
judge who heard the evidence and saw the 
witnesses and was best able to decide whether 
the confession was prima facie voluntary or 
not? 

Mr. MOYLAN. The trial judge in Phoenix 
held that it was not involuntary. The Arizona 
Court of Appeals, Arizona’s highest court, 
affirmed his decision. And then it was for the 
first time at the Supreme Court level that 
the fifth amendment was brought into the 
discussion. 

Senator Ervin. Now, you have undoubtedly 
had many cases prior to the Miranda case 
in which objection was offered to evidence 
upon the ground that it was involuntary and 
therefore inadmissible under the due-process 
clause or a comparable provision of the State 
constitution. That is the question which is 
a question of fact in the first instance by the 
trial judge, is it not? 

Mr. MOYLAN. Yes. 

Senator Ervin. I would like to ask you, it 
is not a difficult decision in the great major- 
ity of cases for the judge to make, is it? 

Mr. Moytan. Certainly they have made it 
in all cases. Sometimes it is more involved 
than others. But basically with all of the 
guidelines that the Supreme Court gave us 
in 1937 through 1965, trial judges and jurists 
did make that decision, the totality of cir- 
mumstances, weighing all of the factors, they 
finally decided whether John Jones’ confes- 
sion was voluntary or was not voluntary. 

Senator Ervin. You needn’t comment on 
this, but in my opinion, the judge who is not 
competent and can’t be safely trusted to 
make the decision after seeing the witnesses 
and hearing the testimony as to whether the 
confession is voluntary or not cannot be 
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safely trusted to make any other decisions as 
a judge. And that would apply to every other 
function that he has to fulfill as a judge. I 
have to pass on voluntary confessions many 
times as a judge. And as a result I would say 
they are not very difficult one way or the 
other. Some of them, as you say, are more 
complicated than others. But most of the 
time it is a rather simple question. 

Mr. MoxLax. Rather simple, jeneraily. 

Senator Ervin. Now, if you give the words 
of the Constitution which I quoted, the self- 
incrimination clause, literal meaning, they 
can’t possibly have any other reference what- 
ever to a voluntary confession, can they, in 
the first place, because they only apply to 
compelled testimony, and a voluntary con- 
fession is voluntarily made? 

Mr. Moyan. Les, it would not be com- 
pelled. 

Senator Ervin. And in the second place, as 
you observed a while ago, they cannot apply 
to a confession made by a person in the cus- 
tody of an arresting officer because he is not 
a witness in that capacity, is he? 

Mr. MorLaN. It would never apply to ante- 
cedent to the actual courtroom appearance 
in its original meaning. 

Senator Ervin. It would only require a 
witness to testify under the rule of court, 
something of that kind? 

Mr. Moytan. Very definitely. 

Senator Ervin. And in the third case it 
cannot apply, because a conversation be- 
tween an arresting officer and a suspect is not 
testimony in any case of this kind? In other 
words, the third reason that it cannot pos- 
sibly apply according to the English language 
is because it can only apply where it is a 
judicial decision? 

Mr. Moyan. Very definitely. 

Senator Ervin. So it is really difficult to 
me—you needn't comment on this—I am in- 
capable of comprehending how any man who 
believes in attributing to simple words their 
plain and obvious meaning could even reach 
the conclusion that the self-incrimination 
clause has any possible application to a vol- 
untary confession, 

I won't ask you to comment on that. 

Mr. Moytan. I know it troubles most 
lawyers. 

Senator Ervin. I just can’t follow the men- 
tal process of understanding how anyone 
who believes the Constitution ought to be 
interpreted according to what it says can 
reach the conclusion, 

Now, doesn’t the Court itself recognize 
that it was changing the meaning of the 
Constitution because the majority opinion 
refers in several instances to the require- 
ments we enumerate today? 

Mr. Moyan. Yes. And that is the reason 
it did not make it retroactive. 

Senator Ervin. By making it appear as 
part of their own confession—I will say ac- 
cording to their own confession—they were 
making a new law on that basis? 

Mr. MovLax. And they acknowledged as 
much. 

Senator Ervin. That knowledge existed 
among them at that time. 

And I will ask you, whether the very next 
week they were not confronted by the ques- 
tion in Johnson v. New Jersey, whether they 
would make these new requirements which 
they said were justified by a provision of 
the Constitution that had been there for 175 
years applicable to cases which arose before 
the Miranda case? 

Mr. Moran. They were confronted with it. 

Senator Ervin. And they held in the John- 
son case that it would not be retroactive? 

Mr. MOYLAN. Because they acknowledged 
that the case had been relying upon their 
earlier pronouncements. 

Senator Ervin. So thereby they rule that 
the confession as it has been for 175 years 
under the Constitution had changed its 
meaning on the 13th day of June 1966. 

Now, can you think of any rules that 
could be better drawn to prevent anybody 
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from ever making a voluntary confession 
than the requirements laid down in the 
Miranda case? 

Mr. MorzAx. The four rules laid down there 
are intended to cover the waterfront. The 
whole purpose is to keep the defendant from 
confessing. 

Senator Ervin. And under the rule in the 
Miranda case if you had a very highly edu- 
cated dean of a law school in the United 
States who was arrested for speeding, and he 
made a confession without being warned of 
these constitutional rights, it wouldn't be 
admissible evidence? 

Mr. MoxLax. It wouldn't be admissible 
under Miranda. 

Senator Ervin. What percentage of crimi- 
nals charged with serious crimes do you 
think there is who do not already know that 
they don’t have to say anything, and who do 
not already know that anything that they 
say can be used against them, and who do 
not already know that they have a right to 
a lawyer? 

Mr. Moytan. The bulk of them, if they 
are over 21 years of age and have been in 
court before, know their rights. And under 
the old rule that the bill would return to, this 
is one of the factors that you would look at. 
Perhaps not warning a man who is 17 who 
has never been in trouble, would render a 
confession involuntary. But if it is the 30- 
year-old repeated offender, then it is deemed 
that he is courtwise enough to know his 
rights. And that is why I think the old stand- 
ard was an immeasurably superior one to the 
one we have today. 

Senator Ervin. So under Miranda, as a 
practical matter, courts are compelled to 
dismiss cases in which serious crimes are 
charged because in many of those cases a 
police officer doesn’t tell the accused some- 
thing which the accused already knows? 

Mr. Moytan. Absolutely. There is no dis- 
cretion left. The rule is absolute under 
Miranda. 

Senator Ervin. And the tragedy, is it not, 
is that this decision tilts the scales of justice 
in favor of the criminals against society and 
the victims of crime, overlooking the fact 
that society and the victims of crime are 
just as much entitled to justice as the ac- 
cused? 

Mr. Moran. Very definitely, Senator. 

Senator Ervin. Thank you. 

Senator MCCLELLAN. Thank you very much. 

If I had time I would ask a few more ques- 
tions. But time is short. 

We appreciate your appearance very much. 
The material that we asked you to supply, 
please do so at your convenience. And any- 
thing you want to add to your statement you 
may do so in a supplemental statement which 
we will place in the record. 

Mr. Mortan. Thank you. 

Senator MCCLELLAN. The committee will 
stand in recess until 2 o'clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12:40 p.m., a recess was 
taken until 2 p.m. this same day.) 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, for the 
Recorp, when the Miranda case was 
handed down, there were a number of 
cases, not only in Maryland but in other 
jurisdictions, in which evidence was ob- 
tained by confessions which did not meet 
the Miranda decision. These were so- 
called pipeline cases—that is, cases ac- 
tually in process at the time. In those 
cases that were actually in the pipeline, 
the prosecutor either had to get addi- 
tional evidence or, if he could not and 
his evidence rested solely on confessions 
in those cases which were not within the 
standards of Miranda, he had to dismiss 
them and start over again. 

However, those were the cases in the 
pipeline. My point is that I do not think 
Mr. Moylan, or anyone else, has had an 
opportunity to testify on title II in its 
entirety, as reported to the Senate. 
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It is my feeling, Mr. President, that 
these constitutional safeguards are so 
important that they deserve the widest 
scrutiny and the widest study, and should 
not be acted upon hastily, with the 
thought that they are going to be im- 
mediately a great factor in law enforce- 
ment in the United States, because in my 
judgment, they will only create confu- 
sion, and ultimately will be overturned 
by the Supreme Court again; but in the 
meantime, during a long period of time, 
we will have bewilderment, uncertainty, 
and confusion over the issue of constitu- 
tional rights. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record at this point an 
excerpt from my individual views, found 
on pages 152 and 153 of the committee 
report. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the report (No. 1097) was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


One specter raised by the proponents of 
title II that is easily put to rest is the sug- 
gestion that Miranda and like decisions are 
daily releasing vicious, and confessed crim- 
inals upon the public streets. This suggestion 
stems from the brief and unfortunate period 
immediately following the Miranda decision. 
In Johnson v. New Jersey, 384 U.S. 719 (1966), 
decided 1 week after Miranda, the Supreme 
Court held that the rules approved in 
Miranda, would apply to all defendants tried 
after June 13, 1966, the date of the Miranda 
decision. Thus, in a number of cases await- 
ing trial at that time, seemingly voluntary 
confessions obtained prior to the date of 
Miranda were inadmissible in evidence, and 
some cases involved heinous crimes were dis- 
missed, amid great publicity. That situation 
was temporary, however, and is no longer a 
serious problem. So long as the procedures of 
Miranda are followed, any truly voluntary 
confession can still be made and will still 
be admissible in evidence. As the studies of 
the impact of Miranda suggest, most of the 
confessions lost in the wake of Miranda could 
today be saved. 

Yet another specter raised by the commit- 
tee majority must also be laid to rest. The 
suggestion is made that the harmful effect 
of Miranda will be compounded as the lower 
Federal courts expand its doctrine and ex- 
tend its interpretation. Nearly 2 years of 
judicial experience under Miranda in the Fed- 
eral courts of appeals have proved this sug- 
gestion false. The trend of cases to date 
shows a strong reluctance by the Federal 
courts to apply the requirements of Miranda 
except in obvious instances of formal cus- 
todial interrogation, If anything, the defini- 
tion of custodial interrogation in Miranda 
as “questioning initiated by law enforcement 
Officers after a person has been taken into 
custody or otherwise deprived of his freedom 
in any significant way” is receiving a highly 
restrictive interpretation. See, for example, 
O’Toole v. Scarfati, 386 F. 2d 168 (ist Cir. 
1967) (statement to prosecutor by city of- 
ficial given chance to explain deficiencies 
held admissible); United States v. Adler, 380 
F. 2d 917 (2nd Cir, 1967) (volunteered state- 
ments to FBI agent examining books of sus- 
pect’s corporation held admissible); United 
States v. Gibson, 4th Cir. (March 1, 1968) 
(discussion of stolen car by defendant after 
State police officer asked him to step outside 
held admissible); Yates v. United States, 384 
F. 2d 586 (5th Cir. 1968) (statements made to 
hotel manager holding suspect in conversa- 
tion pending arrival of FBI held admissible); 
United States v. Agy, 374 F. 2d 94 (6th Cir. 
1967) (incriminating reply to question asked 
by alcohol tax agent held admissible); United 
States v. Holmes, 387 F. 2d 781 (7th Cir 1968) 
(statement to selective service clerk held ad- 
missible); Frohmann v. United States, 380 
F. 2d 332 (8th Cir. 1967) (statement to in- 
ternal revenue agent making criminal in- 
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vestigation held admissible); Williams v. 
United States, 381 F. 2d 20 (9th Cir. 1967) 
(false statements to border-crossing 

held admissible); Mares v. United States, 383 
F. 2d 811 (10th Cir. 1967) (statement to FBI 
by suspect free to leave held admissible); 
Allen v. United States, D.C. Cir. (January 25, 
1968) (Statement made during detention 
after failure to produce auto registrtaion held 
admissible). 


SENATOR CARL HAYDEN 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, a great 
American, a brilliant Senator, a pillar of 
this body, the living tradition of the Sen- 
ate, CARL HAYDEN, has today announced 
his intention to retire after 58 years of 
service in Congress to his State and our 
Nation. 

CARL HAYDEN has represented his State 
in Congress since its admission to the 
Union. He has served in the Senate for 
41 years. We will all miss his wisdom, and 
his friendship. I know I reflect the views 
of all Senators when I wish Senator 
HAYDEN Godspeed. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

ane bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 11 AM. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr, Pres- 
ident, if there be no further business 
to come before the Senate, I move, in 
accordance with the previous order, that 
the Senate stand in adjournment until 
11 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 
o’clock and 44 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until tomorrow, Tuesday, 
May 7, 1968, at 11 a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate May 6, 1968: 
SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE COMMISSION 


Manuel Frederick Cohen, of Maryland, to 
be a member of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission for the term of 5 years expiring 
June 5, 1973 (reappointment). 

MISSISSIPPI RIVER COMMISSION 

Roy T. Sessums, of Louisiana, to be a mem- 
ber of the Mississippi River Commission, for 
a term of 9 years, vice DeWitt L. Pyburn, 

Maj. Gen. Clarence C. Haug, U.S, Army, to 
be a member of the Mississippi River Com- 
mission, under the provisions of section 2 of 
an act of Congress approved June 28, 1879 
(21 Stat. 37) (33 U.S.C. 642), vice Brig. Gen. 
William T. Bradley, reassigned. 


POSTMASTERS 


The following-named persons to be post- 

masters: 
CALIFORNIA 

Robert P. Graves, Hollister, Calif., in place 
of D. F. Cox, retired. 

Megan M. Mery, Inverness, Calif., in place 
of M. L. Mery, Jr., retired. 

John F. Fahy, San Anselmo, Calif., in place 
of M. A. Dos Reis, Jr., retired. 

Mary D. Souza, Snelling, Calif., in place of 
M. M. Hale, retired. 
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DELAWARE 
Margaret C, Kates, Felton, Del., in place of 
R. E. Hughes, retired. 
ILLINOIS 
William D. Holland, Warren, Ill., in place 
of V. C. McGinnis, retired. 
INDIANA 
Erskine L. Crosby, Ramsey, Ind., in place 
of R. E. Pinaire, retired. 
IOWA 
Millard E. Anderson, Creston, 
place of W. G. Strunce, retired. 
Thomas J. Schluttenhofer, Rutland, Iowa, 
in place of E. J. Bradley, transferred. 
KANSAS 
Leroy V. Carroll, Bonner Springs, Kans., in 
place of Jane Waters, retired. 
Lawrence Morrow, Gridley, Kans., in place 
of D. G. Worrell, transferred. 
Elmer W. Schamahorn, Lindsborg, Kans., in 
place of M. H. Christian, transferred. 
KENTUCKY 
W. Preston Bugg, Bandana, Ky., in place 
of T. C. Morton, retired. 
Mildred Y. Cleek, Walton, Ky., in place 
of D. H. Vest, retired. 
MARYLAND 
Thomas C. Hayden, La Plata, Md., in place 
of J. W. Scott, transferred. 
MICHIGAN 
Clement J. Cassette, Mohawk, Mich., in 
place of J. F. Jackson, retired. 
Truman R. Horton, Oxford, Mich., in place 
of I. J. Awrey, retired. 
Melvin C. Muehlenbeck, Saginaw, Mich., 
in place of W. A. Munroe, retired. 
Clifford L. Turcotte, Stambaugh, Mich., in 
place of J. J. Corbett, deceased. 
MISSISSIPPI 
Edith M. Payne, Lauderdale, Miss., in place 
of R. E. Payne, deceased. 
NEBRASKA 
Boyd M. Alexander, Ansley, Nebr., in place 
of H. M. Knapp, retired. 
NEW JERSEY 
James DeBiase, Passaic, N.J., in place of 
D. M. McArdle, retired. 
NEW YORK 
Evan O. Williams, Bridgewater, N.Y., in 
place of B. L. Stevens, retired. 
Frances M. Grems, Westernville, N.Y., in 
place of B. C. Thomas, retired. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Joy R. Wingate, Edneyville, N.C., in place 
of J. W. Nesbitt, retired. 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Roland J. Nelson, Churchs Ferry, N. Dak., 
in place of A. M. Sorlie, retired. 
OREGON 


Maxine E. Spitznass, Powers, Oreg., A. L. 
Lane, declined. 


Iowa, in 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Lydia E. Harris, Valencia, Pa., R. W. Kramer, 
deceased. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
J. William Douglas, Columbia, S.C., W. O. 
Callahan, deceased. 
Robert E. Batten, Wedgefield, S.C., P. M. 
Dwight, retired. 
TEXAS 
John B. Stevenson, Johnson City, Tex., 
Stella Gliddon, retired. 
WASHINGTON 
Ray J. Balcom, Vancouver, Wash., O. L. 
Hanson, retired. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Nellie A. Wylie, Gap Mills, W. Va., S. A. 
Patton, retired. 
IN THE Navy 
To be vice admiral 
Having designated Rear Adm. John V. 
Smith, U.S. Navy, for commands and other 


duties determined by the President to be 
within the contemplation of title 10, United 
States Code, section 5231, I nominate him 
for appointment to the grade of vice admiral 
while so serving. 


IN THE MARINE CORPS 
To be lieutenant general 


Having designated, in accordance with the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, sec- 
tion 5232, Maj. Gen. William J. Van Ryzin, 
U.S. Marine Corps, for commands and other 
duties determined by the President to be 
within the contemplation of said section. I 
nominate him for appointment to the grade 
of lieutenant general while so serving. 

IN THE Navy 

The following-named midshipmen (Naval 
Academy) to be permanent ensigns in the 
line or staff corps of the Navy, subject to 
qualifications therefor as provided by law: 


David E. Adams, Jr. 
Loran M. Adams 
John C. Adamson 
Richard T. Ahern 
Terry J. Allen 
Lindsey D. Alley 
John H. Almy II 
Robert B. Amidon 
Edwin D. Ammerman 
John F. Anderson, Jr. 
Stephen G. Anderson 
William B. Anderson 
Stephen M. Arcana 
Stephen M. Arlett 
Robert J. Arneson 
Thomas E. Arnold 
Terrence G. Atkins 
Garwood W. Bacon 
James P. Bahringer 
Michael E. Ball 
Charles L. Bambenek 
Lewis M. Barasha, Jr. 
Leland R. Barber 
Paul R. Bartlett 
James F. Barwick 
Felix J. Bassi 
William V. Bast 
Raymond E. Baum, Jr. 
Ronald B. Bauman 
Frederick B. Bayer 
Scott A. Beck 

John J. Becker, Jr. 
Winfield A. Becker, Jr. 
Robert W. Beckwith 
Darvin E. Beedle, II 
Dewey E. Beliech, Jr. 
John F. Bell 

Richard W. Bennett 
Sigval M. Berg, Jr. 
Jon C. Bergner 
Ronald C. Berning 
Thomas H. Berns 
Carl T. Berry, Jr. 
George R. Bieger 
August J. Billones 
George R. Bishop, Jr. 
Peter B. Bishop 
Harold D. Black 
Dennis C. Blair 
Frank “J” Blake 
James A. Bogert 
William T. R. Bogle 
Harry G. Boggs, II 
James W. Bohlig 
Douglas M. Bomarito 
Richard R. Borowiec 
John R. Bowden 
John C. Bowers 
Michael T. Boyce 
William S. Boykin, Jr. 
Harold G. Boylan, Jr. 
James C. Bradford 
Johnny A. Bramblett 
David R. Brandon 
George L. Breeden, IT 
James K. Brengle 
Roy L. Brennon, Jr. 
Gilbert J. Brickler, Jr. 
Frank R. Brletich 
John R. Brooke 
James M. Brown 


Richard M, Brown, III 
Robert E. Brown 
Roger C. Brown 
Richard A. Buchanan 
Peter W. Bulkeley 
Alois J. Burda, III 
Gary C. Burger 
Benjamin F. Burgess, 
III 
John S. Burks 
Richard F. Burns, Jr. 
Barry V. Burrow 
Douglas L. Busby 
William R. Butler, Jr. 
Harry O. Buzhardt, Jr. 
Richard H. Buzzell 
Michael J. Cahill 
Wiliam J. Cannon 
Harold F. Carpenter 
Ronald F. Carpenter 
James C. Carroll 
Michael J. Carron 
Lynn Carter IT 
John B. Cartwright 
John J. Catania 
William D. Center 
Allan B. Chaloupka 
Robert A. Chester 
Christopher I. 
Chisholm 
John H. Church 
James S. Clark 
Philip S. Clark, Jr. 
William S. Clark, Jr. 
Gordon A. Clefton 
Clyde H. Climer 
Richard S. Clover, III 
Michael L. Coats 
William W. Cobb, Jr. 
Philip G. Coffey 
Jay M. Cohen 
Chris H. Cohlmeyer 
Thomas A. Colbourn 
Frederick B. Cole 
Richard L. Coleman 
Julian R. Coles 
William T. Collins, Jr. 
Thomas A. Comer 
Philip P. Condron 
Raymond P. Conrad 
Joseph V. Conway, Jr. 
James A. Cook 
Jeffrey A. Cook 
Ronald E. Cook 
James B. H. 
Cookinham 
John C. Cooley 
Robert O. Corey, Jr. 
Howard A. Corr 
John P. Cosgrove 
Allan J. Costlow 
Michael C. Crabtree 
Clark P. Crapps 
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POLISH NATIONAL HOLIDAY 
HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1968 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, on May 3, 
Americans of Polish origin—and, in fact, 
Poles everywhere—celebrate a national 
holiday. This is the Polish Third of May 
Constitution Day. 

Ever since President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt paid tribute to Poland as the 
inspiration of nations during World 
War II, this country has annually marked 
this day as one to honor the proclama- 
tion and adoption of Poland’s Constitu- 
tion of 1791. 

In the First Congressional District of 
Massachusetts there are many residents 
of Polish origin, as there are all across 
America, May 3 is their day to pay 
tribute to the Polish nation and to re- 
mind themselves and their fellow Ameri- 
cans that Poland was one of the first 
pioneers of liberalism in Europe. 

The importance of the May 3 Polish 
Constitution lies in the fact that it elimi- 
nated in one strike of the pen the funda- 
mental weaknesses of the Polish parlia- 
mentary and social systems. It accom- 
plished great social change without a 
revolution, without a war, and the Polish 
people have placed this date at the head 
of their days of national celebration. 
This in itself is a tribute to the Polish 
love of freedom and their faith in a bet- 
ter and brighter future. 

The philosophy of government which 
may be seen throughout the Polish Con- 
stitution of 1791 is not unlike our own, 
and it is easy to believe that the Ameri- 
can and Polish people have drawn in- 
spiration for their respective constitu- 
tions from the same source. 

Celebration of this anniversary deep- 
ens the faith of every Pole. It reminds 
them of their great heritage and their 
destiny in the history of mankind. 

In Poland itself the heavy yoke of 
Communist oppression has removed 
many Polish traditions, and observance 
of this day is forbidden. 

So it remains for Poles living in the 
free world—and with them Americans of 
free spirit—to keep the faith with this 
noble legacy that speaks with so clear 
a voice of the moral strength, civic virtue, 
and wisdom of their forefathers. 

This year the anniversary date also 
marks the 25th year since the tragic 


death of General Sikorski, free Poland’s 
wartime leader and statesman; and the 
70th year since the discovery of radium 
by Madam Curie, a proud daughter of 
Poland and one of history’s greatest 
scientists. 

The dark clouds that hang over the 
Polish horizon cannot remain forever. 
This great country is destined to rise 
again—just as she did at the end of the 
last World War. 

A line in the Polish national anthem 
that goes, “Poland is not lost” is the 
source of inspiration and courage until 
that day comes. 

In the meantime, Poles and Americans 
must believe that the time is coming 
in which international justice will come 
and Poland will return again to the fam- 
ily of nations as a free, independent, and 
sovereign state. 

On May 3, I had the privilege of being 
honored with an Appreciation Night by 
the St. Kazimier’s Society of Turners 
Falls, Mass., a Polish-American organi- 
zation from my congressional district. 
I include a copy of my remarks to them 
at this point in the RECORD: 

POLISH NATIONAL HOLIDAY 

I want to tell you how pleased I am to be 
here and how proud I am to be honored by 
you with this “Appreciation Night.” 

It is a special pleasure for me to be with 
you tonight on this May, the third, which 
celebrates the 177th anniversary of the adopt- 
ing and proclamation of Poland’s historic 
Constitution. 

The Constitution, adopted in 1791, has 
come to be known as one of the most liberal 
and progressive pieces of legislation adopted 
in its times. Although the communist gov- 
ernment in Poland abolished May 3rd as 
the national holiday of Poland, it is truly 
fitting that people of Polish descent all over 
the world continue to celebrate this day as 
the true national holiday of their homeland. 

This year of 1968 also brings to mind other 
significant events in the history of Poland. 
It is the 25th anniversary of the tragic death 
of General Sikorski, free Poland’s wartime 
leader and statesman. It is the 70th anni- 
versary of the discovery of radium by Ma- 
dame Curie—one of history's greatest scien- 
tists. 

It is also the 50th anniversary of the re- 
birth of the Polish Republic which took place 
in 1918 after so many years of partition and 
foreign control. 

Free people throughout the world look for- 
ward to that day when we will again see 
such a rebirth. Free people throughout the 
world anxiously await the day when Poland 
once more will be a free, an independent 
and a sovereign state. 

The existence and the activities of your 
organization and similar organizations in this 


country and abroad do much to perpetuate 
the spirit and the faith and the hope which 
are so important for the future of Poland. 

The activities of Americans of Polish 
descent in this country are a source of great 
pride for our nation and a reflection of the 
true greatness that is presently shackled by 
communist domination and control of Po- 
land. 

Polish Americans in this country have 
come to be particularly known for their ded- 
ication, their scrupulous integrity and their 
great capacity for hard work and sustained 
effort. 

I have thus found it especially rewarding 
to have been able to sponsor many private 
bills in the House of Representatives in the 
past ten years which have helped reunite 
long-separated members of Polish families. 

I also took great pleasure in assisting in 
making funds available to build the Ameri- 
can Research Hospital for Children which 
stands today in Krakow, Poland. 

As the ranking Republican member of the 
Foreign Operations Appropriations Subcom- 
mititee, I strongly urged and backed our 
committee action and the subsequent House 
action to provide funds for this most worthy 
project and I was very proud to attend the 
dedication of the hospital in Krakow in 1965 
as a member of the United States Govern- 
ment delegation. 

A plaque in the main hospital building 
reads, “Erected by the American people to 
promote the welfare and health of the chil- 
dren of Poland and dedicated to the endur- 
ing friendship between the peoples of the 
United States and Poland.” 

Your people have known generations of 
oppression in your beloved homeland. But 
the resolve, the strength, the patriotism and 
the dedication of the Polish people has al- 
ways stood face to face and shoulder to 
shoulder in opposition to such oppression 
and to imposed domination. These character- 
istics have brought victory for the people of 
Poland in the past. They will do so again in 
the future. 

These characteristics have also been su- 
perbly demonstrated in our land where 
Americans of Polish descent starting from 
the days of the great Revolutionary hero 
Pulaski have fought valiantly and often 
given their lives in the defense of freedom 
and in the service of this nation. From the 
time of the revolution to today’s troubled 
times, the Polish American traditions have 
been carried forward with courage, with 
honor and with love of this country and its 
political institutions. 

In World War II alone, it is estimated 
that some 900,000 to 1,000,000 Americans of 
Polish descent saw active duty in our Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, and Air Force. Some 
Polish American families had as many as 
eleven sons on active duty at the same time 
during those days. Polish Americans have 
fought in the Revolutionary War, the Civil 
War, the Spanish American War, both World 
Wars, the Korean War and today in Viet- 
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nam. Their heroism and their record of cour- 
age and valor is one of the finest aspects of 
the long record of accomplishments of Po- 
lish people in America, 

In 1870 there were some 50,000 Poles and 
ten Polish parishes in the United States. By 
1875 there were 200,000 Poles and fifty par- 
ishes. By 1889 there were 800,000 Poles in 132 
churches. Today there are more than 1000 
churches in this country with Polish parish- 
ioners. 

The city of Chicago with a population of 
over half a million Poles is today the second 
largest Polish city in the world, Warsaw, of 
course, being first. 

In the year 1870 Polish immigration to the 
United States increased remarkably, due 
mainly to the desperately depressed economic 
conditions of the homeland. This immigra- 
tion continued at an accelerating rate for 
almost the next fifty years. Polish national 
consciousness came to life anew in the United 
States. The Polish people had for centuries 
been deprived of participation in the na- 
tional life of their native country, and for a 
century and a half had been subjected to the 
political domination of foreign hostile gov- 
ernments. 

Many Poles emigrated to the United States 
from the sections of Austria, Germany, and 
Russia that had formed the Kingdom of 
Poland more than a century earlier. Thus the 
immigrants who for economic reasons ven- 
tured beyond the ocean to the supposed land 
of plenty knew little of Poland as an inde- 
pendent country. But the Poles who came to 
the United States soon gained a stronger 
ethnic consciousness than they had known 
in their small villages, and after meeting 
others from the land of departure they de- 
veloped new passions and aspirations for 
their Polish homeland. 

During the early stages of the mass im- 
migration, mutual help was exercised sporad- 
ically on a case-by-case basis by collections 
taken up for the benefit of an individual or 
family in need, Since the burden fell on the 
more settled and prosperous members of the 
community, they were particularly anxious 
to substitute a regular system of life and 
health insurance for this unsystematic vol- 
untary assistance. The first Polish mutual aid 
society established in the United States was 
that of Saint Stanislaus Kostka in Chicago 
in 1864, In time, the Mutual Aid Society be- 
came partly a social club that arranged 
dances, picnics, musical and sports affairs, 
and lectures. Naturally, at these parties and 
events, the Polish language and Polish cus- 
toms were very much in evidence. Gradually 
the Mutual aid societies assumed other func- 
tions. They became the center of information 
for newcomers, visitors, and travelers. They 
acted as representatives of the Polish-Ameri- 
can community in its relations with Ameri- 
can institutions. 

Eventually the leaders of the mutual aid 
societies, desiring more recognition, prestige, 
and security for Polish-Americans, adopted 
as one of their objectives the establishment 
of Polish parishes with Polish priests. They 
realized that the success of this effort would 
assure the permanence and social solidarity 
of Polish American communities. The parish 
organization would not only provide better 
social cooperation, but would also stimulate 
interest in new fields of social activity, such 
as stores, banks, travel agencies, theaters 
and social centers. 

The parish became the center of social 
and cultural activities. The tendency toward 
concentration grew stronger; at the turn of 
the century, for example, two Polish parishes 
alone were larger than many dioceses. In 
1899, St. Stanislaus Kostka Parish of Chi- 
cago had a membership of over 50,000 pa- 
risioners, and the Buffalo Parish of St. 
Stanislaus Bishop and Martyr numbered 
30,000 parishioners. The parish church in 
America took on the form of a Poland in 
miniature. With the establishment of the 
parish, new institutions, especially the paro- 
chial school, came into being. The purpose 
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of the parochial school was not only to im- 
part Christian education but to acquaint 
the child with his or her own Polish her- 
itage. 

Thus, it is clear that there has always 
been a strong Polish pride, a strong attach- 
ment to family life, and a tradition of mu- 
tual help in the Polish-American communi- 
ties of the United States. 

Your St. Kazimier’s Society is part of that 
tradition. 

It is a great tradition. It serves Polish- 
Americans faithfully and with great distinc- 
tion. It serves the ultimate goal of a free 
and independent Poland equally well. 

This is why I am especially happy to be 
with all of you tonight and especially proud 
to be the recipient of this Appreciation 
Night, an honor I would like to assure you 
that I will long remember. 

Thank you very much. 


TEN DAYS IN APRIL 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 6, 1968 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, in 
the past month I have noticed a sense 
of alarm and a strong awareness of im- 
pending crisis in speech after speech de- 
livered on the Senate floor. Senators of 
all political persuasions from both sides 
of the aisle seem to have had their con- 
fidence in the permanency of our con- 
stitutional Republic shaken by the series 
of shattering events which have occurred 
in recent weeks in our cities. 

An excellent and perceptive column on 
this subject was published in the Na- 
tional Review of May 7, 1968. The col- 
umn, entitled “Ten Days in April,” was 
written by Frank S. Meyer. Mr. Meyer 
discusses the seriousness of the domestic 
and foreign crises, their relationship to 
each other, and their possible signifi- 
cance. His words are strong words, but 
the times call for nothing less. I hope 
he is wrong, but I am afraid he is right. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the column be printed in the 
Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PRINCIPLES AND HERESIES: 10 Days In APRIL 
(By Frank S. Meyer) 

The ten days from the night President 
Johnson ran up the white flag of surrender in 
Vietnam to the afternoon Martin Luther 
King was buried will, I believe, one day im- 
press the historian as the most fateful point 
in American history since Fort Sumter was 
fired upon 107 years ago. 

I may be wrong, I may be “over-reacting,” 
as a colleague of mine recently accused me 
of doing. Events may not move as fast as 
I believe they will. The Communists may 
make impossible the modicum of face-saving 
that Johnson is bound to insist upon in his 
surrender, and the war may be renewed, per- 
haps this time at a level capable of achiev- 
ing our objectives. The fever of the Negro 
insurrection may die down, and the Negro 
middle classes, under the leadership of men 
like Roy Wilkins, may prevail over the 
nihilist spirit that presently rides high. 

But these are unlikely eventualities. It is 
far more likely that the first days of April 
have ushered in a massive crisis, internal and 
external, in the history of the United States— 
a crisis which could bring all the inherent 
pathologies generated by decades of liberal- 
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ism to cataclysmic resolution. We are living, 
I fear, through a climactic movement of that 
liberal drive to civilization suicide that 
James Burnham has analyzed. 

At such a time, I thought the editorial 
discussion in the last issue of National Re- 
view (April 23) lamentably lacking in urgen- 
cy and—in spite of excellent reportage and 
considerable acute analysis—remiss in failing 
to show the depth of the two crises and their 
common origin in liberal relativism and liber- 
al nihilism. For both crises reflect relativist 
disdain for the values of Western civilization 
and nihilism towards any order, national or 
international, even an order that makes free- 
dom possible. They are, in fact a single crisis 
of moral purpose and civilizational esprit. 

The domestic crisis most clearly reflects 
the breakdown of moral authority. What has 
been happening in the streets of our cities 
the last few years is not in any primary sense 
the result of Negro economic and social con- 
ditions. Indeed, imsurrectionary violence 
would seem to have burst forth just when 
those conditions are rapidly improving. Nor 
will massive panicky expenditures or con- 
stitutional emasculations like the open hous- 
ing provisions of the Civil Rights Act of 1968 
touch the cause of disorder. Such ransom 
paid to the blackmail of violence is actually 
more likely to increase than diminish the 
virulence of the attack on American society. 

The tired formulas of liberalism will be no 
more effective when they are escalated than 
they have been in the past. The Civil Rights 
Act of 1968 will have little effect on the social 
situation, but it will immensely increase 
Washington’s power over the individual 
citizen. Programs like that of the Kerner 
Commission or Rockefeller's $150-billion 
plan would only mean a massive prolifera- 
tion of bureaucracy and a crushing increase 
in the already crushing burden of taxation 
borne by the producing majority of the pop- 
ulation (and let us not forget that there are 
millions of Negroes in that producing 
majority). 

The cause and the solution of our crisis 
are not to be found in such economic and 
social nostrums. Our poor are better off than 
any in the world, far better off than any in 
past history. Every official voice, govern- 
mental and private, has been raised to do 
what exhortation can do to lower social 
barriers—support which other minority 
groups, from the Irish to the Jews to the 
Italians, never had as they worked their way 
forward. 

The cause is not social and economic, but 
moral. It is not by chance that at this point 
we face the lawless explosions not only from 
our cities, but from our universities. We are 
reaping the harvest of two generations of 
contempt for the constitutional tradition of 
law and ordered freedom. The consumma- 
tion of a decade of rapidly mounting crime 
was the spectacle, telecast the country over, 
of arson and looting going unchecked while 
troops and police stood by. This was not local 
or accidental; as the New York Times has 
revealed, it was a national policy conceived 
on the highest level of government. 

But the moral duty of citizens to govern- 
ment depends upon the social compact by 
which government guarantees the protec- 
tion of the citizens and their property 
against outlaws, in return for which the 
citizens surrender their right to use force 
in their own defense. Once the compact is 
broken, that right reverts to all citizens, and 
the outcome can only be Hobbes’ anarchic 
“war of all against all.” 

Our external crisis, like our internal crisis, 
proceeds from the corrosion of national 
morale. The prosecution of the war in 
Vietnam has been vitiated from the be- 
ginning by the internal decay of our attitude 
to world Communism, by our refusal to face 
the reality of an enduring challenge to our 
existence and the existence of our civiliza- 
tion. The war in Vietnam was a partial rally 
from our base and irresponsible retreat be- 
fore Communism. Surrender in Vietnam will 
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lead to renewed retreat and appeasement 
on an unprecedented scale—unless the 
country in its agony finds new leadership 
and a new morale. 

Here and here alone lies the solution to 
the American crisis at home and abroad. 
It may be objected that this is an ideal 
answer, that it will not occur in time, that 
more immediate and practical steps are 
necessary. But the fact is that there are no 
such steps. Only national renewal of lead- 
ership and moral authority will meet the 
crisis. And historically it has happened time 
and again that solutions which seemed dis- 
tant and improbable have emerged with 
startling rapidity from the crucible of crisis. 


AMERICA AND THE MORALITY 
GAP 


HON. W. E. (BILL) BROCK 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1968 


Mr. BROCK. Mr. Speaker, on April 12 
of this year, Mr. George Champion, 
chairman of the Chase Manhattan 
Bank, delivered a speech which touched 
on the deepest problem facing America 
today—the erosion of responsibility and 
the decline of moral values. 

As Mr. Champion points out, the dol- 
lar is not the only American institution 
which has steadily declined in strength 
and value in the recent past. Just as 
dangerous has been the weakening of 
America’s traditional sense of moral and 
ethical values. 

Because of the importance of this sub- 
ject, and the timeliness of Mr. Cham- 
pion’s remarks, I insert then in the 
RECORD: 

Our MORAL DEFICIT 
(Address by George Champion, Chairman 
of the Board, the Chase Manhattan Bank, 
at 11th Annual Good Friday Breakfast 
for Business and Professional Men, Los 

Angeles, April 12, 1968) 

It is an edifying experience, indeed, to 
participate in one of your impressive Good 
Friday breakfast meetings. 

Si Fluor tells me that when these meet- 

began back in 1958, there was some 
doubt as to whether business and profes- 
sional men could be persuaded to attend a 
religious event, especially at such an early 
hour, That there are so many of you on 
hand this morning, however, would seem to 
refute any suggestion that businessmen as a 
group are either lost souls or lazy ones! 

Being here under the auspices of the 
YMCA is particularly meaningful to me be- 
cause I still cherish memories of my days 
as president of a Hi-Y Club in San Diego. I 
thought at the time it was the most exalted 
office, anybody could hold—more important 
by far, than Chairman of the Chase 
Manhattan Bank! 

Besides, it entitled you to a place of honor 
each month at a 15-cent bean dinner! 

At that time, we used to consider your 
community a flourishing little suburb of 
San Diego! 

However, we could see, even then, that you 
were destined for bigger and better things! 

The last time I spoke here in Los Angeles 
was nine years ago last January. On that 
occasion, I warned of the danger of a serious 
balance-of-payments deficit. Since most 
bankers and businessmen were far more con- 
cerned then with the “dollar shortage,” the 
audience regarded me as a well-disposed but 
not very well-organized fellow, titling at 
economic windmills. 
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This morning I'd like to talk about another 
kind of deficit—one that may seem as re- 
mote a threat now as the balance-of-pay- 
ments did in 1959. Yet my own conviction is 
that it is not only more serious for the longer 
run, but also one of the root causes of the 
eocnomic and social problems that beset us 
today. 

I refer to what columnist James Reston 
has described as our “moral deficit.” Though 
he was writing primarily of the inequities of 
the Vietnam War, the phrase has far wider 
application. Just as the payments deficit 
measures the gap between what we spend 
abroad and what we collect from other coun- 
tries, so the moral deficit represents the gap 
between the highest standards of ethical 
conduct and our often disappointing per- 
formance as a nation. 

We don’t have to look beyond the front 
page to find examples of this deepening moral 
deficit. We see it reflected in stories of city 
streets that are unsafe to walk at night; parks 
that cannot be enjoyed because of the con- 
stant threat of muggers; a soaring crime rate 
that costs us $20 billion a year and translates 
into one major crime committed every eight 
seconds. 

We see this moral deficit reflected in 
flagrant violations of free speech and the 
freedom of movement of our government offi- 
cials. We see it in a minority of our college 
students who find it fashionable to be 
“against” everything and “for” nothing in 
the way of a positive program. We see it in 
the rioting, looting and bloodshed that tore 
our cities apart last summer. 

Perhaps most appallingly, we see it in the 
case of an articulate symbol of non-violence 
struck down in an instant of violence that 
many fear may portend our longest and 
hottest summer. 

Even in high places we see distressing 
signs of the moral deficit. Within the recent 
past, both the United States Senate and the 
House of Representatives have been con- 
fronted with ethical issues involving a mem- 
ber of each body. A recent Gallup Poll re- 
ported that six out of ten people believe that 
unethical conduct by Congressmen is fair- 
ly common.” 

Nor has business been free from serious 
violations of ethics and laws. Too often the 
government has had to move in to put a stop 
to serious transgressions. Kickbacks and 
confiict-of-interest situations have become 
too frequent occurrences, while embezzle- 
ment and other crimes in business have 
reached an all-time high. 

The moral deficit also extends to broader 
issues in our society—the existence of poverty 
amid prosperity, of the lowest national un- 
employment rate in many years alongside the 
highest Negro teen-age rate, of the befouling 
of our environment to the point that the air 
is scarcely fit to breathe or the water to 
drink. 

In my view, this deficit is also a con- 
tributing cause of the monetary malaise 
from which we suffer today because it has 
eroded the sound economic attitudes 
on which our country was built. Such con- 
cepts as “an honest day’s work for an honest 
day’s pay” are ridiculed as hopelessly out- 
moded. The “straight and narrow” path to 
achievement is scorned for the short-cut 
and the dodge. The dole has become standard 
operating procedure for millions of Ameri- 
cans under welfare programs that sustain 
life but kill hope. 

Given the growing acceptance of these 
attitudes, is it any wonder that we find 
shoddy workmanship, wage settlements that 
exceed productivity gains, spiraling infia- 
tion, persistent deficits in the national 
budget and the international payments ac- 
count, and a crisis of confidence in the 
dollar? 

The American dollar, like the British 
pound, has come under pressure because, 
as The Times of London put it, “in the 
last analysis, economics is a matter of human 
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nature and not of formulas; no country can 
be saved if its people will not save them- 
selves.” 

Evangelist Billy Graham has tellingly 
summed up the decline of individual respon- 
sibility in this way: 

The word “sinner” has been all but de- 
leted from our vocabulary. The drunkard 
is no longer looked upon as a wayward, selfish 
man; having failed to adjust to society, he 
is an alcoholic and a sick person, The crimi- 
nal is no longer a law-breaker looked upon 
with contempt by society; rather he is a 
psychopath in need of treatment. The juve- 
nile delinquent is no longer looked upon as 
an incorrigible; he is just an unfortunate 
child, the victim of circumstances. And 80 
it goes; no one is to blame for his sins. 

In light of these observations, I cannot 
help thinking back to my boyhood when the 
cashier of a local bank was convicted of em- 
bezzling $7,000. His deed would scarcely have 
arched an eyebrow in many quarters today. 
But at that time, public condemnation was 
so severe that the man’s son and daughter 
were forced to drop out of college and his 
wife moved out of town to escape the shame. 

I am, of course, not advocating a return 
to such social ostracism. But we have got to 
be less tolerant of the transgressor. A gen- 
eral toning up of our moral posture and our 
sense of individual responsibility is an ab- 
solute must. 

Government’s response to the problem, 
characteristically, has been that “there 
oughta be a law... .” In the first session of 
this Congress, more than 20,000 bills and res- 
olutions were introduced, 20 per cent more 
than in the first session of the previous 
Congress. The same approach has been in 
evidence on the state and local levels. 

The objective seems to be to hold together 
our fractured moral structure by wrapping 
it in endless layers of new laws—a kind of 
LSD trip by legislation. Yet it should be clear 
by now, even to the busy lawmakers, that 
the great lesson to be learned from our at- 
tempts to legislate morality is that it can’t 
be done. For morality must come from the 
heart and the conscience of each individual. 
The great minds of the past 2,000 years have 
never been able to improve upon the Ten 
Commandments as the basis of man's rela- 
tionship with his fellow men. 

The business community's responses to the 
problem has been ambivalent. At its best, 
it has shown an impressive willingness to 
face up, with candor and courage, to the task 
of helping to solve America’s social problems 
outside of government. Here in the Los 
Angeles area, you have scores of heartening 
examples of what can be done when a corpo- 
ration resolutely sets its mind to grappling 
with such issues as hard-core unemployment, 
job training, education, social welfare and 
good government. 

Regrettably, though, there are still some 
businessmen who seem more intent on find- 
ing an excuse for evasion than an oppor- 
tunity for experimentation. 

“Leave it to government,” they say in one 
breath. And, in the next, “Government is 
getting its hands into everything!” 

We can’t have it both ways. Either we must 
bear the costs of social projects or the con- 
sequences of evading them. 

Some businessmen seek endlessly for elab- 
orate rationale to justify the social role 
of the corporation. 

Business, they say, should participate in 
the war on poverty because this will help 
build markets for the future; or because 
slums are siphoning off more and more busi- 
ness profits in the form of higher taxes; or 
because the alternative may be riot-ruined 
cities. 

Isn’t it time somebody stood up and said: 
Business should participate because it’s the 
right thing to do—the humanitarian, the 
moral, the Christian-like thing to do. 

This, after all, is the essence of personal 
responsibility. 
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Too often, I'm afraid, we are tempted to 
take the easy way out as Pilate did. You'll 
recall the passage in St. Matthew’s account: 

When Pilate saw that he could prevail 
nothing, but rather a tumult was made, he 
took water and washed his hands before the 
multitude, saying: “I am innocent of the 
blood of this just person; see ye to it.” 

I would venture to say that history will 
judge us no less harshly if we attempt to 
wash our hands of the problems confronting 
our cities and our nation today. Despite the 
cynicism and apathy so widespread in some 
areas, we are essentially still our brother's 
keeper. The fact that many of us have for- 
gotten this, or that—remembering it—we 
have not been doing a very good job, does 
not justify writing off so basic a principle 
of human conduct. 

How, then, can we as business and profes- 
sional men give expression to our sense of 
personal responsibility? 

First, through commitment to the things 
we believe in. This is a word—commitment— 
that has been kidnapped by students of the 
New Left and spirited off to the college 
campuses. It’s about time we got it back, 
and treated it with greater respect. 

Commitment is the opposite of compla- 
cency. It implies the dedication of free, ra- 
tional, responsible individuals to a good 
cause, 

Today we have crime because we, as indi- 
viduals and as a whole, tolerate crime 
through complacency. We have waste in gov- 
ernment, inadequate public schools and 
labor union irresponsibility for the same 
reason. We have riots and dope parties and 
dishonesty in business because you and I and 
all of us put up with them. 

Keeping a free society free, strong, and 
vital is no job for aimless or listless men. It 
calls for an understanding of the basic fact 
that freedom and responsibility are in- 
separable, and for a firm commitment to act 
responsibly to preserve our freedom. As 
Abraham Lincoln put it: “Determine that 
the thing can and shall be done, and then 
we shall find the way.” 

Second, we can demonstrate our sense of 
personal responsibility through direct in- 
volvement—through speaking out and work- 
ing for the things we believe in. 

I hear surprisingly few voices raised these 
days in opposition to trends that pose grave 
threats to economic freedom. Indeed, there 
has been an almost total absence of con- 
structive critical comment from the busi- 
ness community with regard to these devel- 
opments. Many businessmen seem afraid to 
take a stand on public issues—afraid of what 
stockholders may say, afraid of what busi- 
ness colleagues may think, afraid of what 
may happen to defense contracts.. 

The inevitable result is that public opin- 
ion is increasingly being shaped by the 
columnists, commentators, professors and 
government officials, while corporate leaders 
confine their views to the privacy of the 
executive dining room. 

Too often when executives are invited to 
Washington or the state capital or city hall 
to take on responsible assignments, they sud- 
denly become indispensable men whose com- 
panies simply can't get along without them. 
Unwittingly, perhaps, they play right into 
the hands of critics who contend that what 
happens to the company is more important 
to the average businessman than what hap- 
pens to the country. 

This is hardly the time to be timid in word 
or deed. If we have men afraid to stand 
up to government when they believe it is 
wrong—or unwilling to cooperate when they 
believe it is right—then we have the strong- 
est indictment of “Big Government” that 
could ever be imagined. When that happens, 
economic freedom will be on its way out. 

If we truly believe in a free society, then 
we must prove ourselves worthy of one. Each 
of us must resolve to do a better job, be a 
better citizen, live a better life. Each of 
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us must take seriously the commitment to 
things we believe in and the determination 
to get involved in things that really count. 

We sometimes hear it said that our coun- 
try’s days of greatness are behind us. That 
we're over the hill. That we've lost the hop 
on our fast ball, 

I don’t believe that for a minute—and I'm 
sure you don't either, 

If you have had occasion to travel abroad, 
as I have in recent months, you know that 
countries overseas are looking to us more 
eagerly than ever for leadership and exam- 
ple. They expect more of us than in the past, 
precisely because they recognize that our 
capabilities are so great and our potential 
for good so enormous. 

The pride that an American traveler feels 
abroad is reinforced when he tours his own 
country. Certainly there are lawbreakers, 
cheaters, dope addicts and hippies. But these 
represent only a tiny minority of our citi- 
zens, It’s a mistake to let the fraction of one 
per cent who burn their draft cards obscure 
the patriotism and dedication of hundreds 
of thousands of young men who are defend- 
ing freedom in Vietnam and elsewhere 
around the globe. 

The overwhelming majority of our people 
are doing what they can to make this great 
country of ours a better place to live. If 
more of us in the business community exert 
constructive leadership, through word and 
deed, it won’t take long to turn around the 
dangerous trends that we deplore. 

It is well to remind ourselves—not alone on 
this solemn day but on every day of the 
year—that business is not an end in itself 
but only the means to an end. That end is 
the happiness and fulfillment of the people. 
Unless industrial progress serves to widen 
opportunities for the attainment of these 
goals within the framework of a free society, 
then it is an empty achievement. 

This is the ultimate reality about busi- 
ness, a reality that encompasses a deep and 
abiding sense of spiritual values. This is the 
reason that in any business we must look 
beyond the strictly financial figures to the 
broader moral balance sheet. 

If enough of us do this, we can help our 
country overcome the moral deficit and, in 
so doing, take a long stride toward eliminat- 
ing problems like the budget deficit and the 
payments deficit as well. 


EDUCATION COMMISSION OF THE 
STATES 


HON. MARK HATFIELD 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 6, 1968 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. Presidént, one of 
the significant developments of recent 
years in the field of education was the 
formation in June 1966, of the Education 
Commission of the States. Established by 
interstate compact, the Commission’s 
membership now includes 40 States. I 
take pride in the fact that I was privi- 
leged as Governor of Oregon to play an 
active role in the organization of this 
important new force in American educa- 
tion. It holds great promise for the fu- 
ture. It seeks to focus the combined 
judgment of Governors, legislators, and 
educators on the critical educational 
problems of our time. 

The April 1968 issue of Compact, the 
Commission’s monthly magazine, is de- 
voted entirely to urban education. More 
than a dozen articles and features deal 
authoritatively with the difficult and 
complex aspects of this problem. 
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Four of the articles, I believe, warrant 
special attention. One is an article on 
the Portland experience in improving the 
quality of education for disadvantaged 
youth, written by Malcolm C. Bauer, as- 
sociate editor of the Portland Oregonian 
and correspondent for the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor and for the London Econo- 
mist. Mr. Bauer is a trustee of Mills and 
Reed Colleges and it was my privilege to 
appoint him as a representative of Ore- 
gon on the Education Commission of the 
States. 

The second article is by Gov. Otto Ker- 
ner, of Illinois. It summarizes the recom- 
mendation for urban education of the 
Advisory Commission on Civil Disorders 
which Governor Kerner headed. 

Carl B. Stokes, mayor of Cleveland, is 
the author of the third article. It out- 
lines the urgent need for close working 
relationships between “city hall” and the 
“board of education.“ 

The fourth article is by William G. 
Colman, Executive Director of the Ad- 
visory Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations. It emphasizes the serious fis- 
cal disparities between the central city 
and its suburbs that underline much of 
today’s urban crisis. 

I commend these four articles to all 
Members of Congress and readers of the 
Recorp. I ask unanimous consent that 
they be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

INTEGRATION OR BETTER GHETTO SCHOOLS; THE 
PORTLAND EXPERIENCE 
(By Malcolm C. Bauer) 


(Norre.—Associate editor of The Oregonian, 
Mr. Bauer is Oregon correspondent for the 
Christian Science Monitor and Northwest 
correspondent for the London Economist. 
He is a member of the Boards of Trustees 
of both Mills and Reed Colleges and is an 
ECS Commissioner.) 

There may be as many answers to the 
question, “integration or better ghetto 
schools?” as there are cities in the United 
States. For there are innumerable possible 
combinations of the alternatives—racial bal- 
ancing in the classroom, on the one hand, 
and compensatory education, on the other. 

One mixture of the two that has passed 
the test of approval of the neighborhoods di- 
rectly involved is the Model School Program 
in Portland, Oregon. Parents have demon- 
strated at the ballot box their liking for the 
program—now in its third year—involving 
both an enrichment of education in the 
schools of Portland’s most economically de- 
pressed areas, both white and Negro, and a 
free enrollment policy encouraging a wider 
distribution of Negro youngsters through- 
out the school system. 


THE COMMITTEE ON RACE AND EDUCATION 


More than four years ago, the Portland 
School Board appointed a Committee on 
Race and Education. Headed by Circuit 
Court Judge Herbert M. Schwab, the Com- 
mittee of 43, including prominent indus- 
trial, professional, and social service leaders 
(Oregon’s Governor Tom McCall was a mem- 
ber), was charged with seeking answers to 
the following question: 

“1. Does the Portland school district, to 
any extent, deprive the children of one race 
of education opportunities equal to those 
of other races? If so, what corrective steps 
should be taken? 

“2. What might be done to improve 
achievements of students in culturally de- 
prived areas of the city in meeting the edu- 
cational objectives of this school system? 

“3. What might the school system do 
through its educational processes to elim- 
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inate unreasoned prejudices in the minds of 
children of one race against persons of an- 
other race?” 

Late in 1964, the Committee concluded that 
there was, indeed, discrimination in educa- 
tion detrimental to children living in cul- 
turally deprived neighborhoods both white 
and Negro; and it recommended, among other 
things: 

(1) The creation of a Model School Pro- 
gram embracing elementary schools in North 
and Northeast Portland, including schools 
of predominantly Negro enrollment in what 
some call Portland’s Ghetto, Albina, “to 
bring intensive educational efforts to bear” 
on the pupils in these schools, whatever 
their race;” 

(2) Transfer of pupils from these schools 
to other Portland schools, either by adminis- 
trative decision or by parents’ initiative, such 
transfers to be based on the best interests 
of the individual students involved; 

(3) An intensive effort by the school ad- 
ministration to obtain and maintain a closer 
relationship between the schools of the 
Model School Program and the communities 
they serve; and 

(4) A program through the schools of the 
entire community aimed at the elimination 
of prejudice based on race. 

The Portland School Board promptly 
adopted the basic recommendations of the 
Committee on Race and Education, The 
Model School Program and other features of 
the recomemndations had their first test in 
the 1965-66 school year—financed, in part, 
by a grant of $1.5 million in federal funds. 

There was some opposition to the Commit- 
tee’s recomemndations and their adoption by 
the School Board. Some civil rights spokes- 
men, both white and Negro, protested that 
the Committee’s report did not give enough 
attention to integration of the races; i.e. in 
reducing the heavy concentration of Negro 
pupils in schools of the Albina district, with 
more than 90 per cent Negro enrollment in a 
few instances. 

But these protests have disappeared as 
the Model School Program and other prod- 
ucts of the Committee’s report have been 
developed. At the end of the second year of 
operation—in the spring of 1967—the Pro- 
gram received the accolade of ballot box 
approval in the neighborhoods directly served 
by the nine elementary Model Schools, most 
of them with heavy Negro enrollment. Al- 
though voters in the city as a whole twice 
that spring rejected special property tax levy 
measures, based in part on needs for the 
Model School Program, a strong point of 
support for the measures was in Model School 
neighborhoods. These same neighborhoods 
had regularly been unfriendly to school tax 
levy measures prior to introduction of the 
Model Schools. 

OPEN ENROLLMENT: BUSING TOO 

Portland’s Negro population is small com- 
pared to that of most U.S. cities—something 
over five per cent of the whole. But the pro- 
portion of Negro enrollment in the schools is 
higher—about 5,000 out of 54,000 in the ele- 
mentary schools. Over half of Portland's 
Negro youngsters are in the nine Model 
Schools, whose total enrollment in this third 
year of the program is about 5,800. The rest 
are distributed throughout the city school 
system. The open enrollment program, com- 
bined with the school administration's sys- 
tem of individual transfers of pupils to 
schools with enrollment vacancies outside 
the Model School area, has accelerated 
integration. 

Two years ago, 35 or almost one-third of 
Portland's 112 school buildings were without 
Negro pupils. This year, only 11 or less than 
one-tenth are without any Negro children. 

The Portland school system provides trans- 
portation for about 400 Negro youngsters 
from their homes in the Model School area to 
schools elsewhere in the city and its suburbs. 
In addition, about 200 Negro pupils are per- 
mitted, through the open enrollment policy, 
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to attend schools outside their neighbor- 
hood, with parents paying the cost of trans- 
portation. Nearly all of those bused from one 
location to another are Negroes, although 
the transfer also includes a few white 
children. 

Thus, about 600 of Portland’s 5,000 Negro 
children of elementary school age are bused 
to schools in predominantly white neighbor- 
hoods, and other hundreds live in integrated 
neighborhoods. 

There is skepticism about the worth of 

such busing programs. Oregon’s U.S. Rep. 
Edith Green, a former school teacher and 
among the House of Representatives leaders 
in school legislation, said recently: “I be- 
lieve it is insulting to think that a Negro 
can’t learn unless sitting beside a white 
child.” 
But Dr. Harold Kleiner, who has been di- 
rector of the Model School Program here 
from its beginning, has a different view on 
this point. “I think those Portland young- 
sters who have been transported to other 
schools have made good progress,” he said, 
“and have had an opportunity for a different 
kind of experience helpful to developing 
human relations, understanding and new at- 
titudes. Our program (of transfers and 
busing) is going successfully because it has 
been predominantly on a voluntary basis. 
We have not taken classes of students whole- 
sale and moved them.” 

Every indication is that the system of 
transfers is working. Negro children have 
been uniformly welcomed in schools in pre- 
dominantly white residential neighborhoods. 
Some teachers and parents there have pointed 
to the advantages to white student bodies in 
having day-to-day contact with even a few 
Negro children and thus an experience in in- 
terracial understanding. The minor part of 
the Portland program that calls for integra- 
tion-by-bus appears to be going well, but 
it is on a small scale, 
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What, then, of the 3,000 or so Negro young- 
sters and almost that many underprivileged 
white children of the nine Model Schools, 
many of them in schools still heavily Negro 
in enrollment? It is to their needs that the 
efforts of the Model School program under 
Dr. Kleiner have been particularly directed. 

I sat with Dr. Kleiner one afternoon re- 
cently in his office in a small newly-erected 
building in the heart of Albina as he ex- 
plained with enthusiasm the concept and 
practice of teaching students of limited back- 
ground and motivation. The school plays a 
much more important part in the develop- 
ment of children of culturally-barren back- 
ground than in that of other children, he 
said. “Some children do not have the stimu- 
lation at home or in their neighborhood to 
develop their potential. For them, the teacher 
is the only hope. This does not mean that 
such a child is less intelligent or less able 
potentially. Teachers must be trained to 
teach each child with an understanding of 
his particular needs.“ 

Dr. Kleiner believes that his Model School 
teaching staff has caught the spirit of the 
challenge in their unorthodox classroom 
work. He does not think this is due to the 
“premium” pay the Portland School Board 
recently approved for teachers in the Model 
School Program—$500 above regular scale 
for teachers with three years’ service or less, 
$1,000 above scale for teachers with four 
years’ service or more. He says that this is 
welcome as an expression of the serious 
interest and pride the school administra- 
tion is taking in the Model School Program, 
but, he adds, it does not account for the 
elevation of professional esprit he has 
noted in the teaching corps, as the Model 
School Program evaluated its work. Teach- 
ers, he has found, have grown more willing 
to consult specialists in such fields as read- 
ing and to adopt new techniques. 

It is possible in this, the third year of the 
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program, to identify positively the improve- 
ment in the performance of some children 
in the program, Dr. Kleiner said. “There is 
evidence,” he said, “that the performance of 
pupils in the primary grades (one, two, and 
three) is considerably better“ than in the 
years before the concentrated effort of the 
Model School Program. 

In the Model Schools the emphasis is on 
individual instruction in all the subjects of 
the elementary program. Each pupil receives 
all the individual assistance possible in 
overcoming any difficulties he may have in 
understanding a subject. To this end, class 
sizes are small, some with as few as ten 
youngsters, most with about 20 pupils, as 
compared to about 30 in the classroom of 
other Portland schools. 

The Model Schools encourage teachers to 
plan excursions to points of interest in the 
city on a scale larger than practiced in most 
schools, The Committee on Race and Educa- 
tion found that many children in the Model 
Schools area had not been more than a few 
blocks from home in all their lives. 

The classroom is related to the homes 
around the school by community service of- 
ficers operating out of each school. It is the 
purpose of the community service officer to 
develop neighborhood activities to make the 
life of the school a part of the life of the 
community. He organizes functions at the 
school and in the community to encourage 
interest in the school and what it is trying 
to do on the part of parents and other adults 
in the neighborhood. 

There is at least one such officer at each 
of the nine Model Schools. There are also 
some assistant community service officers. It 
is Dr. Kleiner's objective to have from four 
to six such aides for each school. These, he 
said, would extend the school’s ability to 
maintain close contact with the people of 
its community. Such aides would speak the 
language of the people of the neighborhood. 

There is, of course, a catch. This and all 
other operations of the tailored-for-the-pupil 
Model School Program cost money. Port- 
land's Model Schools are now spending about 
$275 per pupil more than the average an- 
nual per-pupil cost of about $600 elsewhere 
in the city’s school system. But Dr. Kleiner 
believes they should spend many hundreds 
of dollars more—if they can get them, He 
points out that public schools in Oregon 
spend as much as $2,400 per pupil in schools 
for crippled children, and $1,600 per pupil 
for the deaf. The child handicapped by a 
limited cultural background or by prejudice 
against his race also deserves a more costly 
education, he says. 

“By themselves the schools, however will- 
ing cannot break down residential restric- 
tions, nor guarantee jobs, nor eliminate prej- 
udice, nor abolish poverty, nor conquer 
apathy and delinquency,” Judge Schwab's 
Committee on Race and Education said on 
submitting its report to the Portland School 
Board more than three years ago. “It is nev- 
ertheless likely,” it said, “that the schools 
can be the single most important agency of 
social change both with t to handi- 
caps arising from cultural or economic dep- 
rivation and with respect to problems of 
racial isolation.” 

After almost three years of experience with 
the policies and programs recommended by 
the Committee, Portland schools are proving 
at least a measure of this potential. Their 
answer to the question, “integration or better 
ghetto schools?” is: a pinch of integration 
and better, better and even better ghetto 
schools. 

THE CURRENT CRISIS IN URBAN EDUCATION 

(By Otto Kerner) 

(Nork.— Much of Illinois Governor Kerner’s 
article grows out of his experience as chair- 
man of the President's National Advisory 
Commission on Civil Disorders. The eleven- 
member Commission, created in July 1967 
after the Newark and Detroit riots, released 
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its report in early March. A summary of its 
recommendations for urban education fol- 
lows Governor Kerner’s statement.) 

One of the problems of living in a complex 
society is that every component is affected 
by and, in turn, affects many other com- 
ponents, So is it with education. The crisis 
in urban education is part of a bigger crisis, 
the megalopolis crisis. Total solution for the 
educational component cannot be achieved 
until the principal ills of the megalopolis 
have been met—the geographic strait-jacket 
on Negro housing, deterioration of city 
Neighborhoods, the increasing discrepancy 
between the metropolitan tax base and the 
need for inner-city services, the consequent 
rising urban budgetary deficiencies, trans- 
portation problems, and the growing loss of 
job opportunities open to ghetto dwellers. 

Should we then throw up our hands and, 
as some people have suggested, declare the 
urban educational crisis insoluble, unman- 
ageable until these other evils have been 
eradicated? Assuredly not. Partial solution 
of urban educational problems is possible 
despite the continuance of overall urban 
problems. Such a solution in itself will ma- 
terially assist alleviation of other metropoli- 
tan ills, 

Better education of the disadvantaged 
means their greater effectiveness in job-find- 
ing—and smaller welfare rolls; a better edu- 
cated and higher skilled inner-city work force 
means less incentive for industry to move out 
of the city. We will need, however, to remem- 
ber at all times the multi-faceted nature of 
the problem, both as a goad and as a sober 
reminder. Within a crisis-ridden, urban 
framework, educational progress is slow and 
painful; the more this framework can be 
strengthened, the faster the educational 
breakthrough. 

Where do we start? 


ESTABLISH GOALS AND DETERMINE ROADBLOCKS 


I suggest the first order of the day is to 
determine goals and priorities in urban ed- 
ucation. Fortunately, the task is not as diffi- 
cult as it would have been three or four 
years ago. At the time the civil rights ideol- 
ogy was pressing on educational questions, 
causing considerable confusion as to real 
goals. Since then, a number of facts have 
emerged. One major one came out of that 
monumental report of the U.S. Office of Ed- 
ucation, “Equality of Educational Opportu- 
nity.” The authors founds that racial bal- 
ance within schools was one of the few fac- 
tors that materially aided improvement. 
Thus, since low achievement of disadvan- 
taged children is the most pressing problem 
of urban schools, desegregation is becoming 
as much an educational tool as a civil rights 
principle. 

A second fact to emerge is that “deseg- 
regation” and “quality schooling” are not 
interchangeable terms; the first does not as- 
sure the second, 

I believe a consensus is being reached on 
educational goals, that from now on the 
highest priority should be given to develop- 
ment of high-quality, high-accomplishment 
educational systems in the cities. This goal 
is not only worthy of our best and united 
efforts but one that will require them! 

The second step will have to be a candid 
assessment of each city’s successes and fail- 
ures in meeting urban educational problems. 
The purpose must be to improve educational 
strategy. 

In general, our failures are painfully ob- 
vious. One is the high drop-out rate: almost 
one-third of the city children who start high 
school never finish. Another is the lower 
achievement levels of deprived Negro chil- 
dren than white children of the same age. 
The successes have been less obtrusive but 
no less real: the rise in teacher qualifications, 
the increasing enrichment of curricula, the 
greater attention to pupils with special skills 
and special problems, the decrease in class 
size, etc. Some attempts to establish causa- 
tion for both successes and failures undoubt- 
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edly has to be made. But I would hope that 
none of us would fall into the easy error of 
ascribing the educational failures to the ed- 
ucators and the educational successes to the 
critics. 

Let me now outline a few of the strategies 
I think we should follow in pursuing our 
overall goal. 


DEVELOP FLEXIBILITY OF APPROACH 


Although there is a great deal of recent and 
on-going study of educational techniques, it 
is clear that there is not now a given formula 
for educational success. Instead, we have a 
series of open-ended probabilities, such as 
“better teachers make for better students” 
(but what is a “better” teacher?); or “inte- 
grated classes raise the accomplishment 
levels of Negro pupils” (but how much in- 
tegration?) : and so forth. 

Lacking sure-fire guidelines, it becomes 
necessary for all those concerned with educa- 
tion to abandon rigid doctrinaire approaches 
in favor of innovative and pragmatic ones. 
Perhaps we need to use the approach of the 
medical researchers, the attempts by experi- 
mentation to find cures for diseases whose 
basic causation has not yet been determined. 
I have been particularly struck with the dan- 
gers of a too-ready acceptance of various ex- 
planations for non-achievement of Negro 
pupils. 

Several acute observers of the educational 
scene have recently suggested that the high 
rate of absenteeism among male Negro youth 
may be due not to lack of motivation, as is 
commonly supposed, but simply to boredom. 
These youngsters find the normal classroom 
atmosphere and techniques pallid and unin- 
teresting in comparison with the excitement 
of the streets, The solution may lie, there- 
fore, not in attempting to develop a motiva- 
tion which may well be there but latent, but 
instead in attempting to arouse interest. 
Reading skills could be developed from books 
on jujitsu instead of standard readers; arith- 
metic skills might be built on solutions of 
simulated problems of the quartermaster 
and ordnance departments of the army. 

In a number of school districts and com- 
munities just this kind of approach has 
been adopted, However, if all educators are 
expected to develop and carry out such tech- 
niques, the purpose of such experimentation 
must be well understood and approved by 
the community in general and by the press in 
particular. Experiments that prove unsuc- 
cessful cannot be utilized as the basis for 
horror articles by professional critics of the 
educational establishment. The job of de- 
fusing irresponsible criticism is one which 
the entire community must undertake, par- 
ticularly influential laymen whose disinter- 
est is patent. 


UTILIZE OUTSIDE RESOURCES 


I suspect it would be difficult to find an 
educational principle more widely accepted— 
or more honored in the breach—than the 
need to use outside resources. The reasons for 
this condition are not hard to find. It is one 
thing to sit down and write glowingly of the 
vast opportunities for firsthand learning ex- 
perience that outside institutions—business, 
governmental agencies, cultural organiza- 
tions—can offer. It is quite another matter 
to carry out this mandate, to develop the 
relationships which make it possible, and to 
initiate and complete the lengthy and diffi- 
cult arrangements necessary to such educa- 
tional enrichment. Weary school administra- 
tors, reading such admonitions to enlarge 
their work load, must often wish they could 
change places with their armchair quarter- 
backs. 

Nevertheless, fully acknowledging how 
difficult it is to establish such arrangements, 
we are still left with the necessity of doing 
this. Perhaps the very reasons such arrange- 
ments are difficult to establish—the growth 
in complexity of our culture and the acceler- 
ation of the rate of change throughout soci- 
ety—make it more imperative than ever that 
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children gain as much knowledge as possible 
of these complexities and of these changes. 

Let me suggest, as a partial solution, the 
delegation of such activity to outside sources 
themselves, leaving only the coordinating 
function to the educational administrators. 
Thus, the local chapter of the League of 
Women Voters might be called upon to ar- 
range for visits of school children to various 
governmental agencies; local and state cham- 
bers of commerce might be invited to sched- 
ule visits to factories and businesses; con- 
servation groups might be tapped to sponsor 
unusual field trips. The range of such experi- 
ence is limited only by the resources of the 
community itself and the imagination (and 
time) of the school superintendent. 


NEED FOR FEDERAL FUNDS 


To write meaningfully of urban educa- 
tion without mentioning money is a con- 
dition which I hope one day can be achieved. 
But not yet. There is no question in my mind 
that the urban schools (and the rural ones) 
need more money. The question is from 
what source and how much. I have grave 
doubts that much more assistance can be 
obtained from the cities themselves or the 
states; most of them have already tapped 
available sources of revenue up to the 
danger point. This leaves only the federal 
government as the final resort. 

The question of how much more money 
will be an even more difficult one to solve 
since educational need must be matched 
against the myraid other demands on the 
federal purse. The people of the country will 
themselves have to decide whether they are 
willing to pay higher taxes to obtain high- 
quality education. My own feeling is that 
they would make that affirmative decision 
providing they are assured that educational 
monies will be wisely spent. School admin- 
istrators throughout the country must there- 
fore take immediate steps to provide such 
assurances. Once this is done, the rest of 
us can assume our share of the burden to 
assure the United States the kind of edu- 
cation needed to provide full and complete 
opportunities for all its people. 

REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT'S COMMISSION ON 
Oxvtl. DISORDERS: EDUCATION 


(Summary of the recommendations for edu- 
cation made by the President’s Commis- 
sion on Civil Disorders) 


Education in a democratic society must 
equip children to develop their potential 
and to participate fully in American life. 
For the community at large, the schools 
have discharged this responsibility well. But 
for many minorities, and particularly for the 
children of the ghetto, the schools have 
failed to provide the educational experience 
which could overcome the effects of dis- 
crimination and deprivation. 

This failure is one of the persistent sources 
of grievance and resentment within the 
Negro community. The hostility of Negro 
parents and students toward the school sys- 
tem is generating increasing confilct and 
causing disruption within many city school 
districts. 

But the most dramatic evidence of the 
relationship between educational practices 
and civil disorders lies in the high incidence 
of riot participation by ghetto youth who 
have not completed high school. The bleak 
record of public education for ghetto chil- 
dren is growing worse. In the critical skills— 
verbal and reading ability—Negro students 
are falling farther behind whites with each 
year of school completed. The high unem- 
ployment and underemployment rate for 
Negro youth is evidence, in part, of the grow- 
ing educational crisis. 

INTEGRATION HELD ESSENTIAL 

We support integration as the priority 
education strategy; it is essential to the 
future of American society. In this last sum- 
mer’s disorders we have seen the conse- 
quences of racial isolation at all levels, and of 
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attitudes toward race, on both sides, pro- 
duced by three centuries of myth, ignorance 
and bias, It is indispensable that opportuni- 
ties for interaction between the races be 
expanded. 

We recognize that the growing dominance 
of city school district populations by dis- 
advantaged minorities will not soon be ar- 
rested. No matter how great the effort toward 
desegregation, many children of the ghetto 
will not, within their school careers, attend 
integated schools. 

If existing disadvantages are not to be 
perpetuated, we must drastically improve 
the quality of ghetto education. Equality of 
results with all-white schools must be the 
goal. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

To implement these strategies, the Com- 
mission recommends: 

Sharply increased efforts to eliminate de 
facto segregation in our schools through sub- 
stantial federal aid to school systems seek- 
ing to desegregate either within the system 
or in cooperation with neighboring school 
systems, 

Elimination of racial discrimination in 
Northern as well as Southern schools by 
vigorous application of Title VI of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1961. 

Extension of quality early childhood edu- 
cation to every disadvantaged child in the 
country. 

Efforts to improve dramatically schools 
serving disadvantaged children through sub- 
stantial federal funding of year-round quality 
compensatory education programs, improved 
teaching, and expanded experimentation and 
research, 

Elimination of illiteracy through greater 
federal support for adults basic education. 

Enlarged opportunities for parent and 
community participation in the public 
schools. 

Reoriented vocational education empha- 
sizing work-experience training and the in- 
volvement of business and industry. 

Expanded opportunities for higher educa- 
tion through increased federal assistance to 
disadvantaged students. 

Revision of state aid formulas to assure 
more per student aid to districts having a 
high proportion of disadvantaged school-age 
children. 


THE ROLE OF Crry HALL IN IMPROVING URBAN 
EDUCATION 
(By Carl B. Stokes) 
(Note.—Mr. Stokes has been Mayor of 
Cleveland since November, 1967. Previously, 


he was for five years a member of the Ohio 
House of Representatives.) 


The two blocks that separate City Hall 
and the Board of Education headquarters in 
Cleveland for decades have been as broad 
as the sea, and the islands of cooperation 
have been so few that it will take bold urban 
navigators to venture forth now. But venture 
forth we must, if we are to deal effectively 
with the difficult social and economic prob- 
lems that confront Ohio’s largest city. 

Ohio has a long tradition of separation of 
school and city. In a fashion characteristic 
of all but the largest communities through- 
out the United States, the School Board in 
Cleveland is elected by the voters. School 
bond issues are voted by the citizens. The 
School Board’s budget has long since ex- 
ceeded the maximum taxation which it can 
impose without voter approval, and as a re- 
sult its operating expenditures are in prac- 
tice also approved by the voters. The budget 
is larger than that of the city ad- 
ministration. 

As mayor, I have no legal responsibility for 
education in Cleveland. Because of this sep- 
aration of powers and responsibilities, the 
tendency has been for City Hall and the 
School Board to nod politely when they 
chanced to meet and then continue to pur- 
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sue their own course, each hopeful that it 
could make the more compelling appeal to 
the same voters for necessary funds. 

The city built playgrounds and the Board 
of Education built school buildings with 
little thought of joint use. The doctors and 
dentists employed by the school system 
scarcely knew the City Health Department. 
Social workers in the city’s employ—before 
the county assumed most welfare func- 
tions—had only a distant acquaintance with 
the principals and teachers of the schools in 
the areas in which they worked. 

School guards and recreation workers 
almost alone have maintained the few scat- 
tered islands of cooperation. The city’s De- 
partment of Public Safety hires the guards 
who protect public and parochial school chil- 
dren at street intersections as they walk to 
and from school. The city’s Recreation Divi- 
sion and the School Board for many years 
have conducted a joint recreation program 
in the summer time, in which counselors 
paid by the city and counselors paid by the 
schools work harmoniously in programs con- 
ducted alike on school playgrounds and city 
parks and playfields. 


THE COMPLEX CHALLENGE OF SCHOOL NEEDS 


The need for planning and working to- 
gether in many more spheres of responsi- 
bility and concern now seems obvious. Ur- 
ban problems are complex, and as Cleve- 
land’s able superintendent of schools, Dr. 
Paul W. Briggs, has said, “Education will 
not solve all of Cleveland’s problems, but 
none of them will be solved without 
education.” 

A few years ago when one studied the 
staggering unemployment rates in Cleve- 
land’s core and learned that many of those 
who were unemployed were nearly unem- 
ployable because their educational levels 
were so low, the inclination was to attribute 
the problem to the heavy in-migration from 
other parts of the country. Then evidence 
mounted that many of the undereducated 
and unemployed young people were second 
generation Clevelanders, the sons and 
daughters of families who had moved to 
Cleveland during World War II and who had 
received their education—or had failed to 
receive it—right in Cleveland. 

Once the right questions were asked, one 
answer to them was clear: There was no 
single cause; instead, a compex skein of 
factors contributed to educational failure 
and both the schools and the city have re- 
sponsibilities to accept and challenges to 
meet. 

Some of the factors clearly challenged— 
and continue to challenge—the school sys- 
tem primarily: too few teachers, too little 
vocational education, inadequate and out- 
moded schools, too little remedial assistance, 
a curriculum too often lacking in relevancy, 
segregation. 

Others factors just as clearly challenged— 
and continue to challenge—City Hall and 
other levels of government: inadequate 
health services, dilapidated and overcrowded 
housing, inadequate and expensive public 
transportation, job discrimination, poor po- 
lice-community relations, ghetto despair and 
frustration. 

In Cleveland, both the schools and City 
Hall are now moving ahead. The schools have 
forged steadily ahead since Superintendent 
Briggs assumed office in August 1965. Bond 
issues totaling $111 million have financed or 
will finance new high schools, junior high 
schools and elementary schools, many of 
them replacing obsolete structures in the 
heart of the inner city. Through increases in 
operating millages, teachers’ salaries have 
been raised and the teacher-pupil ratio has 
improved. A score of new programs, ranging 
from special reading instruction to free 
breakfasts for inner-city elementary chil- 
dren, are reversing the downhill trend of 
education in Cleveland. 
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CITY HALL’S ROLE 


On the City Hall side, we are moving, too. 
Since taking office as mayor last November, 
we have put together a vigorous, imaginative 
administration, the first major changes in 
Cleveland's municipal government in 24 
years. Numerous structural changes have 
been made in an effort to organize a govern- 
ment to deal successfully with today’s prob- 
lems. We know the direction we must go— 
and we are on our way. Cleveland schools will 
benefit. 

Let me outline some of the ways City Hall 
can help to improve urban education. 

The first is by improving health care, par- 
ticularly in the inner city. An ill child, like 
a hungry child, is at a great disadvantage. 
Nutritional and medical deficiencies which 
impede physical growth surely affect learn- 
ing capacity adversely as well. An unwanted 
child is often not a loved child, and a child 
unloved at home does not learn easily at 
school, lacking the encouragement, the mo- 
tivation to achieve. The City of Cleveland is 
building multi-purpose health centers on 
both the East Side and West Side which will 
provide a broad range of services to children 
as well as adults. 

Any successes we are able to achieve in the 
housing field will also aid the schools. 
Children who sleep four to a bed and live 
in a family of eight crowded into one or two 
rooms obviously are likely to achieve less in 
school because they lack both sleep and op- 
portunity for study. Children growing up in 
slum neighborhoods are conditioned to hope- 
lessness, not achievement, and in too many 
instances are predestined for the welfare 
rolls, not the gainful employment that will 
enable them to be self-sustaining, productive 
members of society. 

The Cleveland Metropolitan Housing Au- 
thority, the public housing agency, has been 
strengthened by the appointment of two men 
of vision, understanding and imagination 
to the five-member board. For 10 years or 
more, public housing has lagged in Cleve- 
land. An insufficient number of new units 
has been built, and CMHA has failed to take 
advantage of all of the available techniques: 
rehabilitation, turn-key housing and so forth. 
The various non-profit corporations which 
have been formed under religious, private 
and union auspices to engage in housing 
rehabilitation are now finding maximum co- 
operation from the city administration. Each 
move to improve existing housing or to add 
to the supply of decent dwelling units will 
help the schools. 

The control of crime is a third area in 
which City Hall improves urban education. 
When students fear violence on their way 
to and from school, when volunteers are 
afraid to visit school buildings, when teach- 
ers are frightened by the prospect of assign- 
ment to an inner-city school, education ob- 
viously suffers. Two hundred forty additional 
policemen have already been placed on the 
street and, gratifyingly, major crimes have 
taken a statistical dip. Police-community 
relations are showing signs of improvement 
as a result of insistence on strict but fair 
law enforcement. 

City Hall also helps the schools by pro- 
moting employment opportunitties in the 
community. Nothing is more discouraging 
to a student than the knowledge that stu- 
dents who have preceded him and have com- 
pleted a course of study nevertheless are 
unemployed. Job opportunities have the 
highest priority in Cleveland's new municipal 
administration, and we were glad to pro- 
vide full cooperation to the Board of Educa- 
tion when the school system embarked on a 
pioneering job-training program for drop- 
outs, conducted in an inner-city factory 
donated to the school system by the General 
Electric Co. 

In this same area of interest and concern, 
we have moved to establish a Department 
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of Human and Industrial Resources in city 
government. The aim is two-fold: to pro- 
vide manpower training and development 
services, including the coordination of 
some 20 existing federal, county and pri- 
vate programs, and, secondly, to seek to at- 
tract new job-providing industry as well as 
to induce existing businesses and industries 
to remain and expand by working with them 
on land acquisition problems, zoning require- 
ments, traffic planning, police and fire pro- 
tection and so forth. As an employer itself, 
City Hall is putting its own house in order 
and is becoming a place of equal opportunity, 
as it has urged private industry to become. 

Health care, better housing, improved 
police protection and job opportunities—all 
of these are day-by-day concerns of City 
Hall. Progress in any or all of them is bound 
to have a substantive, positive impact on 
urban education. It is also worthwhile to dis- 
cuss something less tangible but equally or 
surpassingly significant toward which a 
mayor and his administration hopefully can 
exert a beneficial influence: improvement in 
the quality of urban life 

Life—for young and old alike—can be rich 
and varied in a city with Cleveland’s heritage 
and resources, and richness and variety can 
be made available to all without regard to 
family income levels. City neighborhoods 
should have community centers, open late 
afternoons, evening and weekends for recrea- 
tion, serious study and the enjoyment of arts, 
games and handicrafts. Institutions like the 
universities, Art Museum, National Science 
Museum, the Zoo, the Cleveland Aquarium 
and others can extend and enlarge their 
programs, using their skilled staffs and facil- 
ities to help make the central city a place in 
which people live because they want to, not 
because they have to. 

Toward this goal, City Hall can prove de- 
termined, innovative and resourceful leader- 
ship. A city which has an image of progressive 
change, of dedicated and enlightened leader- 
ship, is a city in which the schools will be 
helped and flourish and in which children 
will grow to be proud, self-sustaining, con- 
tributing citizens. 


THE NEED FOR PARTNERSHIP: THE FISCAL VISE 


The municipal administration and the 
Board of Education must work in partner- 
ship if Cleveland is to become the model 
city that I envision. City Hall also needs ef- 
fective, constructive partnerships with the 
federal government, the state government 
and the county government, as well as with 
all elements of the private sector—business, 
labor and the professions, but none is more 
needed than that with the schools. 

Financial problems should be apparent to 
much of what I have outlined. Saving them 
for last may suggest how all-pervasive they 
are, Under Ohio law, I have no responsibility 
for the financial problems of the Cleveland 
school system, and the Board of Education 
has no responsibility for the onerous finan- 
cial problems of the city. In fact, however, 
our financial problems are inseparable. We 
depend primarily on the same tax base. Be- 
tween us, we have imposed property tax rates 
as high or higher than the average in the 
surrounding suburbs. Because of central city 
circumstances, however, it is an increasingly 
difficult task to have these same tax rates 
yield services adequate to the scope and in- 
tensity of the problems. 

Per pupil expenditures in Cleveland schools 
are about $100 less per child than in the 
surrounding suburban communities. Ob- 
viously the per pupil expenditure in Cleve- 
land should be higher than in the suburbs 
because many Oleveland pupils are disad- 
vantaged, being deprived of the medical at- 
tention, the books and magazines, the travel 
and social and cultural mobility to which 
suburban youngsters generally fall heir. 

On the municipal government side, crime 
rates are higher in the central city and betray 
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the need for more policemen, The housing is 
older, requiring more building code inspec- 
tors. Traffic congestion is more acute, air pol- 
lution more obnoxious, and so on. 

Thus, Cleveland, like many large cities, is 
caught in a fiscal vise. A concentration of 
low-income families requiring expensive serv- 
ices is one jaw of the vise; a continuing flight 
of middle- and upper-income families and 
of industry, retail stores, offices and apart- 
ment houses to the suburbs is the other jaw. 

State legislatures do not recognize that the 
vise is steadily and painfully closing. There is 
no state aid to compensate for the heavy costs 
of police protection in an inner city. In Ohio 
there is no state money for middle- or low- 
income housing. The action of the Ohio Gen- 
eral Assembly this last year in providing $100 
for compensatory education for each child 
supported by ADC (Aid to Dependent Chil- 
dren) is laudable, but it is only the first step 
in a direction in which we must move stead- 
ily and rapidly. Ohio still provides far more 
financial assistance to suburban school sys- 
tems, taken as a whole, than it gives the 
Cleveland schools. 

The Ohio legislature, in which I served for 
five years, still operates under the mistaken 
assumption that Cleveland is wealthy because 
it is the largest city in the state. This notion 
still prevailing, only a nickel is returned to 
Cleveland industry for every dime in taxa- 
tion that Cleveland citizens and Cleveland 
industry and commerce send to Columbus, 
the state capital. 

In the struggle for fair treatment from the 
state legislature. Cleveland City Hall and the 
Cleveland Board of Education must be the 
firmest of allies. 

THE STATES AND URBAN CRISIS: THE FISCAL 
DISPARITIES 


(By William G. Colman) 


(Note.—Mr. Colman is Executive Director 
of the Advisory Commission on Intergov- 
ernmental Relations, Washington, D.C. Fol- 
lowing are excerpts from an address he gave 
to the 1967 Annual Conference of the Gov- 
ernmental Research Association in Boston, 
Massachusetts in September 1967.) 

The states stand today at a fork in the 
road—a turning point in the American fed- 
eral system of government that has prevailed 
in this country since the Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1787. In one direction lies a new 
measure of responsibility and dedication by 
state governments to try to cope and to cope 
successfully with the numerous, grave prob- 
lems confronting Americans everywhere, es- 
pecially in the great urban centers. Signs 
along this road also point to constitutional 
revision, administrative modernization, state 
legislative face-lifting, more services, more 
functions, more state taxes to provide funds 
to local governments and to equalize the 
great and growing gaps between the haves 
and have-nots in the large metropolitan 
areas. 

In another direction lies state abdication 
and surrender of a truly meaningful role in 
the federal system. States taking this road 
will be concerned primarily with keeping 
taxes low, getting new industry in and keep- 
ing the poor out. States taking this road will 
be so occupied with things like protesting 
federal encroachment and clamoring about 
states’ rights that they will have little time 
for states’ responsibilities. They will have 
even less time for the problems of local gov- 
ernment, especially the cities. 

Yet, the future of our states depends in 
large degree upon the health and vitality of 
our cities. It is good economics, good govern- 
ment, and good politics on the part of gov- 
ernors, state legislators, and other state offi- 
cials, to recognize and deal effectively with 
the needs of the urban areas. Some states 
have already demonstrated their willingness 
and ability to move on this front. Others are 
beginning to stir. Still others need to read 
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the road signs and reconsider the route they 
are taking. 


IMPROVING FISCAL BALANCE IN METROPOLITAN 
AREAS 


The Advisory Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations for several months has been 
giving concentrated attention to the financ- 
ing of metropolitan services, within the con- 
text of a comprehensive study entitled Fiscal 
Balance American Federal System. 

The Commission’s detailed analysis of the 
socio-economic and fiscal disparities between 
the metropolitan central cities and their 
surrounding suburban communities reveals 
that— 

There is, with few exceptions, a concen- 
tration of “high fiscal cost” citizens in the 
central city, and there is every reason to be- 
lieve this concentration will increase in the 
future. For example, 27 percent of Mary- 
land's population is located in Baltimore, 
yet 72 percent of the state’s Aid to Families 
with Dependent Children (AFDC) expendi- 
tures are in that city. And Boston, with 14 
percent of Massachusetts’ population, ac- 
counts for 40 percent of that state's AFDC 
expenditure. 

The paradox of poverty in the midst of 
plenty emerges most patently in the central 
cities of the large metropolitan areas—and 
most especially in the older central cities of 
the industrial Northeast and Midwest. 

The cost of governmental services is illus- 
trated by the level of noneducational ex- 
penditures in the large central cities. Cen- 
tral city governments have been given 
greater local governmental responsibilities 
than their suburban counterparts, even 
within a particular state. The 37 largest cen- 
tral cities had a noneducational (municipal) 
outlay of $232 per capita in 1965—$100 
greater than their suburban counterparts. 

Central city educational expenditures have 
fallen relative to their outside central city 
counterparts, not only on a per capita basis, 
but for the first time they are significantly 
lower on a per pupil basis as well. In 1957 
the per pupil expenditures in the 37 metro- 
politan areas favored the central city slight- 
ly—$312 to $303 for the suburban jurisdic- 
tions. By 1965 the suburban jurisdictions had 
forged far ahead, spending $574 compared to 
$440 for the central cities. And yet the cen- 
tral city school districts must carry a dis- 
proportionately heavy share of the educa- 
tional burden—an increasing number of 
“high cost” underprivileged children. Chil- 
dren who need education the most are re- 
ceiving the least. 

The resulting overall picture shows an ex- 
panding noneducational burden in the cen- 
tral city and a short fall in the levels of 
educational expenditures in the same cities. 

A clear disparity in tax burden is evident 
between central city and outside central city. 
Local taxes in the central cities are 7.6 per- 
cent of income; outside the central cities only 
4.9 percent of income. Higher central city 
taxes are reinforcing the other factors push- 
ing upper income families and business firms 
out of the central city into suburbia. 

The picture revealed in the Commission's 
studies is stark in its implications for the 
future economic and social bases of our cities 
and our society. 

The disparity between fiscal needs and re- 
sources is strikingly illustrated by the fact 
that the 230 Standard Metropolitan Statisti- 
cal Areas in the United States account for: 
65 percent of the population; 75 percent of 
federal personal income tax collections; 70 
percent of taxable assessed education; 80 per- 
cent of bank checking accounts. 

But these same areas contain most of the 
nation’s poverty, crime and delinquency, and 
civil disorder, 


To be published by the Advisory Com- 
mission on Intergovernmental Relations in 
the spring of 1968. 
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It is impossible simply to apply the re- 
sources within these areas to the problems 
at hand, because state constitutions and 
statutes have spawned a system of Balkaniza- 
tion of local government in urban areas. It 
has become necessary to ship increasing 
amounts of money to Washington and back 
in order to get it moved acress a local gov- 
ernment boundary. 

The conclusion from all this is clear: state, 
local, and federal legislative actions are re- 
quired to bring fiscal needs and resources of 
our urban governments into better balance. 


PRIORITY NEEDS OF EDUCATION 


Let me touch further on a critical area that 
demands priority attention from both state 
and local governments—education. 

It is generally agreed that the economic 
and social well being of the individual is 
shaped largely by the level of his educational 
attainment. Because the intensity of this di- 
rect relationship increases commensurately 
with the growing complexity of our society, 
it is critically important to insure that state 
financial aid is geared to equalizing educa- 
tional opportunity by bringing fiscal capa- 
bilities and needs into close alignment. But— 
and here is a most shocking fact—the net 
effect of state aid in many states is to give 
greater relative help to the suburbs than to 
the central city school districts. 

It is well recognized and documented that 
the per pupil cost of providing adequate“ 
education to children in slum areas is con- 
siderably higher than the cost of providing an 
equally “adequate” education to children 
coming from middle or higher income fam- 
ilies. The reasons for the higher costs are 
many: (a) need for smaller classes in order 
to give more personalized attention; (b) 
need for more remedial classes; and (c) de- 
Sirability of keeping schools open in the 
evenings, on weekends, and in the summers 
to provide both “catch up” and enrichment 
instruction. In short, the school must pro- 
vide additional attention to compensate par- 
tially for serious inadequacies in the home 
environment. 

While many state aid formulas recognize 
differences in the fiscal capacity of school 
districts (usually measured by assessed val- 
uation of property) and tax effort (usually 
measured by the effective property tax rate), 
hardly any states take into account the third 
part of the equation—namely the higher cost 
of educating the poorer child. 

In draft legislation to carry out a thorough- 
going re-evaluation of state educational aid 
formulas in order to reduce educational dis- 
parities between central cities and suburban 
jurisdictions, the Advisory Commission has 
suggested that states require as a precondi- 
tion for state aid the “basic” school tax rate 
to be applied against all property through- 
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out the metropolitan area.“ Proceeds and 
excesses of a designated amount per pupil 
would be redistributed among the poorer dis- 
tricts within the metropolitan area, each 
school district being free to impose a supple- 
mental rate. 

THE FUTURE OF THE FEDERAL SYSTEM 

There are important, feasible steps that 
can be taken to ameliorate metropolitan dis- 
parities. Much of this should involve state 
rather than federal legislation because the 
form and structure of local government is 
regulated by the state. The federal govern- 
ment, through conditions attached to grants- 
in-aid, can affect local government structure 
and policy. The state path to fiscal and struc- 
tural reform is much more clear and direct. 

As far as state and local revenue systems 
are concerned, one of the first orders of busi- 
ness, of course, is to straighten out the prop- 
erty tax situation. By all odds, this $25 bil- 
lion revenue producer stands out as the “sick 
giant” of our domestic revenue system—a fis- 
cal pathology that can be traced to indi- 
vidual and group property taxpayer over- 
burden, Second, the concentration of poverty 
is the single most disturbing factor under- 
mining a balance in our intergovernmental 
fiscal system by causing the most serious 
type of financial over-loads. 

Public assistance trends provide a fairly ac- 
curate picture of poverty concentrations, and 
there appears to be high correlation between 
concentrated poverty and tax overburden. 
Data gathered by the Commission point to 
the fact that central city residents are clearly 
overburdened by local taxes when compared 
to their suburban brethren. 

In theory, metropolitan-wide tax levies 
could produce the needed revenue to com- 
pensate the central city for extraordinary ex- 
penditure demands imposed by poverty. But 
as a practical solution, this areawide taxpay- 
ing approach has political roadblocks since 
suburbanites, as a general rule, show little 
predisposition to accept plans for coming to 
the fiscal aid of the central city. Thus, if ad- 
ditional help is to come, it must come from 
either the state capital or from Washington, 
or both, 

One recommendation gaining support is 
that the federal government assume exclu- 
sive financial responsibility for public welfare 
programs—both categorical assistamce and 
general welfare. This is based on the assump- 
tion that the income redistribution function 
of government should be assigned wholly to 


Advisory Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations, 1967 and 1968 Legislative 
Programs, “Fiscal Measures for Equalizing 
Educational Opportunities for Economically 
and Socially Deprived Children.” See Com- 
pact, vol. 2, No. 1, February 1968, p. 7. 
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the national government because its juris- 
dictional reach is universal. 

A policy calling for greater state tax effort 
in most states and a greater local tax effort 
in some states can be justified on the 
grounds that states, and many localities, 
have considerable untapped potential. Our 
estimates are that the total potential existing 
in the three major tax areas—personal in- 
come, general sales, and property tax—ap- 
proximates $20 billion annually. If tapped 
fully, these potentials would increase state- 
local tax revenues by 35 percent. But let’s 
take another look at this figure. 

Assuming the possible, though unlikely, 
event that the states should tap the full 
potential of over $20 billion additional an- 
nual revenue, would this insure a balance 
in our fiscal system? Obviously not. One 
cannot average the added potential of some 
states with the deficits in others when ex- 
penditure needs are measured against avail- 
able fiscal resources. A surplus in Scarsdale 
is of no help in New York City. A full tax 
effort by South Carolina and Arkansas up to 
the level of the “top ten” still does not give 
those states the resources necessary to equal- 
ize adequately the costs of education be- 
tween well-to-do children and poverty chil- 
dren. 

We assume then that the superior fiscal 
resources of the national government must 
be deployed in some new fashion so as to 
help states and localities attain a higher de- 
gree of budgetary adequacy and flexibility. 
There are two basic approaches that may be 
taken: 

(1) a federal policy designed to strengthen 
state and local tax systems either by means 
of tax credits against federal personal in- 
come tax liability, or 

(2) a federal policy transferring federal 
tax dollars to states (and localities) with 
few or no conditions attached—the so-called 
Heller Plan, Since our concern is primarily 
with the states, an exposition of these fed- 
eral fiscal alternatives is beyond our perimeter 
of attention here. 

It is obvious that a great many actions, 
many of them politically hazardous, need 
to be taken by the state governments to 
ease the desperate situation in the nation’s 
cities. 

The states indeed are at a fork in the road, 
One road—the road of cynicism, neglect and 
business as usual—leads surely to the demise 
of the American federal system because a 
federal system cannot exist without strong 
and responsive state government. 

The other road leads to what can be a 
“New Frontier” for state government and 
the American federal system. The challenge 
is great; the problems are manifold; but the 
opportunities along this New Frontier are 
unlimited. 


PER CAPITA TOTAL LOCAL TAXES, CENTRAL CITY (CC) AND OUTSIDE CENTRAL CITY (OCC) AREAS, 37 LARGEST STANDARD METROPOLITAN STATISTICAL AREAS, 1957 AND 1964-65 


1957 1964-65 
Area Area 
SMSA CC occ SMSA CC occ 
Los Angeles-Long Beach, Cali $126 3155 $102 $207 $227 $194 | Paterson-Clifton-Passaic, N.J... 
San Bernardino-Riverside-Ontario, Calif... 98 141 81 188 203 181 | Buffalo, N. V. 
San Diego, Cali 86 93 76 149 151 146 | New —— a Yo- 
San Francisco-Oakland, Calif... 124 140 111 224 248 217 | Rochester, N. V. 
104 131 68 166 192 143 Cincinnati, Ohio-ky; Ind. 
124 185 75 184 291 129 | Cleveland, Oni. 
107 132 94 143 169 131 | Columbus. Ohio- 
66 78 47 lll 131 84 Dayton, Ob 
68 98 44 107 128 89 id, Oreg.-Was' 
123 138 99 166 203 123 Philadelphia, aNd. 
97 106 68 158 155 168 | Pittsburgh, Pa 
78 92 59 97 113 79 | Providence, R.I. 
56 62 38 71 84 47 | Dallas, Tex... 
87 105 62 123 143 102 | Houston, Tex 
127 161 116 179 223 167 | San Antonio, Tex 
trol Mich 111 127 95 154 171 141 | Seattle, Wash... 
Minneapolis-St. Paul, Minn. 98 115 75 162 172 152 | Milwaukee, Wis. 
Kansas City, Mo.-Kans 85 105 69 132 135 131 | Unweighted average. 
St. Louis, io.Il 84 98 75 128 167 110 | Weighted average 
c E ache 146 178 139 220 273 205 


1 Data not available. 


1957 1964-65 
SMSA CC occ SMSA CC occ 

$116 8118 $116 3183 $177 $185 
114 116 112 176 170 179 
164 167 153 262 279 221 
„ 121 122 119 179 181 180 
3 101 137 65 139 190 108 
ME E 103 106 98 161 151 169 
78 80 72 120 113 138 
81 126 52 138 180 116 
99 135 66 149 189 119 
94 115 74 135 147 126 
r 82 113 68 123 164 110 
84 105 73 118 160 103 
78 101 43 105 122 77 
85 84 70 118 114 132 

51 54 26 63 9 @) 
66 81 48 122 28 116 
118 126 104 167 193 122 
99 119 81 152 173 137 
TN a 113 132 94 174 200 152 


Source: Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental Relations. Compiled from various reports 
of the Governments Division, U.S. Bureau of the Census. 
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PER CAPITA AND PER PUPIL CURRENT EXPENDITURE FOR LOCAL SCHOOLS, CENTRAL CITY (CC) AND OUTSIDE CENTRAL CITY (OCC) AREAS, 37 LARGEST STANDARD 
METROPOLITAN STATISTICAL AREAS, 1964-65 


Per capita Per pupil Per capita Per pupil 
Area —— -— — Area ——́ä—ö—ꝗ — — 
SMSA cc occ SMSA cc occ SMSA cc occ SMSA cc occ 


Los Angeles-Long Beach, Calif. $118 $94 3134 3558 $424 $654 | Newark, NI. eanan $106 $96 $109 $595 $515 $619 
San Bernardino- — — Calit... 123 14 115 578 598 631 Paterson-Clifton-Passaic, NJ 95 76 557 9 
San i) a 107 89 129 549 485 621 | Buffalo, N.Y.. 125 74 157 694 507 777 
San Francisco-Oakland 127 79 158 701 565 758 | New York, N.Y. 121 181 790 728 889 
Denver, Colo. EES E 95 124 471 493 457 | Rochester, N.Y. 138 104 172 7 700 885 
Wash i a 107 90 117 545 508 562 | Cincinnati-Ohio- 79 79 472 4 494 
Miami, = 94 94 94 503 503 503 | Cleveland, Ohio. 94 81 105 528 433 609 
2 67 67 67 362 362 362 | Columbus, Onio 82 70 115 410 550 
Atlanta, Ga $ 86 69 100 378 342 403 | Dayton, Ohio 101 1 102 431 431 432 
Chicago, I. x 86 67 109 508 433 578 | Portland, Oreg.- 115 92 133 543 444 616 
Indianapolis, Ind z 106 79 176 471 407 579 | Philadelphia. 63 108 586 477 656 
Louisville, Ky,-Ind_ 73 71 45 97 416 350 455 ittsburgh, fa 100 521 419 
New Orleans, La z 57 50 71 310 369 | Providence, R.I.. 70 64 72 430 4 427 
. Md 2 85 81 90 407 452 Dallas, Tex 73 93 422 7 
ass. j 84 493 490 499 | Houston, Tex. 6 164 430 31 
2 108 81 129 509 454 539 | San Antonio, Tex- (0) (0) 310 0 059 
i 108 80 135 564 527 587 | Seattle, Wash 119 74 1 527 76 556 
x 91 59 117 494 425 531 | Milwaukee, Wis — 85 66 116 485 421 568 
2 68 88 532 411 594 ' Unweighted average 97 82 113 514 449 574 
1 Data not available. of the Governments Division, U.S. one of the Census and from the Office of Education, Depart- 


Source: Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental Relations. Compiled from various reports ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 


SUMMARY OF FISCAL DISPARITIES INSIDE AND OUTSIDE CENTRAL CITY, 37 LARGEST STANDARD METROPOLITAN STATISTICAL AREAS, 1964-65 


37 largest SMSA’s 
Remainder of Nation 


Item In central city Outside central city 
Weighted average Unweighted average Weighted average Unweighted average Weighted average 

Per capita total (direct) general expenditures__........-...-.-.---..-- $332 $304 $278 $265 $203 
Per capita educational expenditures ER 99 99 146 141 107 

Per pupil current 3 us 92, 2 — 0 2 si () 
Per capita (direct) general noneduca 290 178 152 137 ine 
88 78 80 78 76 
340 301 268 253 212 
2,607 2. 482 2,723 2,552 1,789 

1—Data not available. Source: Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental Relations. 


EDUCATIONAL EXPENDITURE AS A PERCENT OF TOTAL GENERAL EXPENDITURES INSIDE (CC) AND OUTSIDE (OCC) CENTRAL CITY, 37 LARGEST STANDARD METROPOLITAN STATISTICAL 
AREAS, 1957 AND 1964-5 


Area —— — —̃ Area 

ce occ cc occ cc occ cc oce 
Los Angeles-Long Beach, Calif. 36.7 45.8 341 47.6 | Paterson-Clifton-Passaic, NJ 36.1 51.6 27.7 52.2 
San Bernardino-Riverside-Ontario, Calif 49.7 41.7 47.5 46.5 | Buffalo, N.Y.. 2.9 47.1 28.4 51.3 
37.7 47.6 36.2 46.4 | New York, N.Y. 24.5 53.8 25.3 55.2 
29.1 48.7 26.3 47.8 | Rochester, N.Y.. 26.5 46.9 35.5 56.4 
Denver, Colo. 34.1 503 34.8 64.7 | Cincinnati, Ohio-Ky.-Ind 32.9 47.0 42.1 47.9 
Washington, D. 20.9 64.1 21.8 58.1 | Cleveland, ee eS = 27.3 44.0 33.3 49.8 
3 ue 2 Be e “ot ge ge Ss 

~ eT) ia ATSOA . . f A ayton, —— . É 
Hia % 1 Bie E ga meee 34.8 53.0 24.8 51.9 | Portland, Ores L Wasn 36.9 61.1 42.8 62.9 
ica; gO, 8 23.8 60.6 28.7 59.9 Philadelphia 2.-N. J 3 52.2 30.7 60.7 
indianai — Ind... 34.8 70.1 43.5 76.0 | Pittsburgh, Pa. 21.8. 50.0 27.9 55.6 
Louivile, Wi Ind. 38.3 62.3 43.6 62.6 | Providence, R.I 37.9. 60.0 39.2 59.9 
New Orleans, La 28.2 32.5 288 33.9 | Dallas, Tex_ 35.3 59.3 36.7 56.3 
Baltimore, Md. 29.6 50.0 30.8 55.6 | Houston, Te 41.9 67.4 39.5 73.1 

Boston, Mass 187 37.4 19.8 41.7 | San Antonio, T: 42.5 83.7 Q Q 
Detroit, Mich... 30.1 57.0 343 53.3 „Wash. 32.8 61.3 2 5 
Minneapolis-St. 29.7 51.1 28.0 57.5 | Milwaukee, Ws 22.3 40.5 28.4 39. 6 
nsas Ci 33.9 49.1 33.0 57.3 Unweighted average 31.0 51.3 32.6 53.2 
St. Louis, Nio.-IIl . 30.9 57.3 29.9 D 225 -s— 2 a -.s ® (0) 29.9 52.5 

.. SS a — 31.3 486 27.6 48.2 

1 Data not available. Source: Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental Relations. Complied from various reports 
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DR. FISCHER SEATED WITH church in which he served as pastor, but voted friends I extend my sympathy to 
MINISTRY GREAT newcomers to the community as well. his widow and at the same time express 
His was one of the warm, friendly smiles my great admiration for the manner in 

that greeted you on arrival and caused which he lived his life. 


HON. JAMES HARVEY you to believe, “This is the kind of city Edward W. Miller, columnist in the 

OF MICHIGAN = which I want to live and bring up MY Saginaw News, has well expressed the 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES amily. _ feelings the community held for Dr. 
Monday, May 6, 1968 Gite oes Lae eee 92 Fischer. Mr. Miller's article follows: 


Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, when I strength to the members of his church Da. Frschan SEATED WirH MINISTRY GREAT 
first came to Saginaw, Mich., in April and to all of his friends. He gave gen- Death last week seated Dr. Henry W. 
1949, one of the first persons I met was erously of his time throughout a life- Fischer, 9, prong. ae e great 
Dr. Henry W. Fischer, pastor of the time of service in Saginaw. rr 
First Presbyterian Church of Saginaw. Now that his voice has been stilled by terian Church. He was as lofty an inspira- 
Dr. Fischer put great effort into wel- death, he will be greatly missed in that tional figure to his parishioners as its spire. 
coming newcomers not only to the community. With his many other de- He retired in 1956, then served as supply 
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pastor and interim minister for the Saginaw 
Presbytery. 

Dr. Fischer radiated a wise benevolence. 
His sense of humor went right along with 
his prayer book. At the pulpit he could talk 
to his congregation in the manner of a 
father to his family—and so he seemed sin- 
cerely to regard them all. 

His sermons invariably were delivered 
with a style not unlike thoughtful conver- 
sation, without froth or frenzy. 

The admiration and respect felt for him 
in Saginaw went far beyond his own church 
and particular religious faith. 

He had a special talent for getting the 
message of faith through to young people 
and in palatable, un-preachy fashion. What 
he told them, or the way he counseled them, 
nearly always stayed with them. For many 
years he delivered the baccalaureate to Ar- 
thur Hill High School graduating classes. 

A former president of the Saginaw County 
Council of Churches and the Saginaw Min- 
isterial Association, he also served on Sagi- 
naw's Censorship Advisory Board. 

He had been president of the Presbyterian 
Corporation at the University of Michigan 
and a trustee at Alma College, where he re- 
ceived an honorary Doctor of Divinity de- 
gree in 1924. 

It was a chill, rain-dismal day in Decem- 
ber, 1920, when Dr. Fischer arrived in Sagi- 
naw with his wife to assume the pastorate 
at First Presbyterian Church. He used to 
recall with a chuckle that his first impres- 
sion of Saginaw on that sullen winter after- 
noon was that he would linger here only 
about two years. But he remained most of 
his life as one of Saginaw's most dedicated 
and loyal citizens, apart from his glistening 
clerical career. 

Under his leadership and organizational 
talent, First Presbyterian Church thrived. It 
grew from 400 familes when he came here 
to more than 1,150 when he retired in 1956. 
A splendid new addition was dedicated near 
the close of his pastorate in 1954. 

The long life of Dr. Fischer was as elo- 
quent in deed and ardor for humanity as 
the finest of the many fine words he be- 
stowed from the pulpit, in a hospital sick 
room, during the glowing joy of a baptism, 
in the soaring bliss of a marriage, or to 
make a funeral service seem less final. 


PRAISE FOR THE SMALL BUSI- 
NESS ADMINISTRATION 


HON. WALTER F. MONDALE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 6, 1968 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, to- 
day I wish to speak in praise of the 
Small Business Administration, a small 
agency in our Federal Government. 

SBA may be small in numbers, Mr. 
President; it is not small in action. 

Over the 15 years of this Agency’s 
existence it has provided help to more 
than 117,000 borrowers. Through the 
funds that have been disbursed in loans 
by SBA and participating banks, falter- 
ing small businesses have achieved suc- 
cess and have created thousands of new 
jobs. SBA has provided management 
training and counseling and the assist- 
ance of retired businessmen volunteers 
through the SCORE program. Many, 
many disadvantaged people who have 
the ability to run a business now get a 
chance to be their own bosses through 
the economic opportunity loan pro- 
gram, 
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This program is a vital one. I know 
that the borrowers under the plan will 
agree. 

Do Senators know what it means to 
hope for a chance to build a business 
and watch the hope die for lack of an 
opportunity? 

SBA is in the business of turning hope 
into reality. The story of one of my con- 
stituents, A. C. Brown, of Minneapolis, 
is a good one to illustrate my point. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Brown's story, as it was published in the 
Twin City Observer and the Minneapolis 
Spokesman, be printed in the RECORD so 
that Senators may share the sense of 
accomplishment that A. C. Brown and 
the Small Business Administration feel. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ord, as follows: 


[From the Minneapolis (Minn.) Twin City 
Observer, Apr, 25, 1968] 


SBA MAKES LOANS 


Of 30 Small Business Admin. loans ap- 
proved in March in Minnesota and western 
Wisconsin, four were to Minneapolis Negro 
businesses under the Economic Opportunity 
Loans. 

Nate Battle of Nate’s Shell Service, Emer- 
son and Plymouth Ave. N.; Mrs. Ruth Lewis, 
of New Deal Cleaners, 1512 E. Franklin, Mrs. 
Curry, of Curry's Coin Laundromat, Chicago 
and Lake Ave., and Korner Grocery, 38th and 
3rd, are recipients of $121,000 in loans. 

All 30 recipients anticipate 125 new jobs 
will be added as a result of the new loans, 
many of which are being used for expansion 
purposes. 

The Economic Opportunity loans provide 
business loans and management assistance 
for low income persons living in poverty, and 
for persons lacking equal opportunity who 
are above the poverty level but who cannot 
qualify for SMA’s regular loan program, In 
this way SBA is helping to create business 
opportunities for people who have the abil- 
ity but not the chance to be successful busi- 
nessmen. 

One such similar case is that of Mr. A. C. 
Brown, born and raised in Little Rock, 
Arkansas. During World War II, with only a 
ninth grade education he worked at an arse- 
nal and served in the army until he was 18. 

But Brown, realizing the need for a high 
school diploma for employment, returned to 
graduate and under the GI Bill of Rights, 
trained as an automotive mechanic at Dun- 
bar Junior College in Little Rock. 

In 1950 Brown came to Minnesota, married 
and had six children, went to Dunwoody In- 
stitute to become a transmission expert. After 
training through General Motors United 
Delco School, he started the A. C. Brown 
Service Garage Co. on 27th St., but was re- 
quired to move two years later due to an ur- 
ban renewal project. 

Through the help of the Small Business 
Administration, Brown received a loan of 
$15,000 to purchase a garage at 3101 E. 25th 
St. His sons, Charles and Anthony, have 
helped their father in his now successful 
business. 

“Without the loan from SBA, I could not 
have purchased the business I now own,” he 
remarked. “Working with the people at SBA 
in handling my loan application could not 
have been better.” 

[From the Minneapolis (Minn.) Spokesman, 

Apr. 25, 1968] 

TECHNICAL ABILITY HELPED GARAGE OWNER: 
SBA LOAN HELPS ENTERPRISING MAN 
Buy AUTO SERVICE GARAGE 
A Twin City man who is a firm believer in 

the Small Business Administration's loan 

program is making good progress with the 
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business which he purchased through a SBA 
loan. 

A. C. Brown the individual in question 
was born and raised in Little Rock, Arkan- 
sas and attended the Wrightsville Elemen- 
tary and High School through the ninth 
grade. At that time the country was involved 
in World War II, and there was a need for 
men to fill jobs. As a result, Mr. Brown 
moved to Pine Bluff where he worked in the 
arsenal until he was inducted into military 
service at age 18. He served in the U.S. 
Army in which most of the time was spent 
in the Philippines. After almost three years 
of service, he was honorably discharged in 
May, 1946. 

He recognized that employment oppor- 
tunities were not going to be too great 
without his high school diploma, so he re- 
turned and graduated from high school. In 
addition, under the GI Bill of Rights, he re- 
ceived three years of automotive mechanic 
training at the Dunbar Junior College in 
Little Rock. This training also included 
other subjects such as Math, English, and 
History. While going to school, he worked 
for several small garages in the community. 

In 1959 Mr. Brown came to Minnesota 
where he has resided since. He is married 
and a father of six children. When he first 
came to Minnesota, he went to work at one 
of the packing houses in South St. Paul. To 
further his education, he went to Dun- 
woody Institute in Minneapolis and became 
a transmission expert. He has received ex- 
tensive training through the General Motors 
United Delco School and received his di- 
ploma in 1965. With all of his training and 
experience, Mr. Brown is one of the top 
automobile transmission experts in the Twin 
Cities. 

In 1963 he started the A. C. Brown Serv- 
ice Garage Co. on E. 26th St.; and about two 
years later, he was notified he had to move 
because of an urban renewal project, About 
this time, he got in touch with the Small 
Business Administration where he told the 
people at SBA his problems and his need 
for finding a new location. 

After searching for sometime, he found 
a service garage at 3101 East 25th Street in 
Minneapolis that was for sale. He then ap- 
plied for a SBA business loan which was 
approved in the amount of $15,000 making 
it possible for Mr. Brown to buy the station 
and, in addition, to provide some working 
capital. 

Because of his technical ability, the busi- 
ness has been successful ever since. Both of 
his sons, Charles and Anthony, are very 
mechanically inclined and spend many 
hours when they are not in school helping 
their father, Mr. Brown stated, without the 
loan from SBA, I could not have purchased 
the business which I now own.” He men- 
tioned, “working with the people at SBA 
and the smooth way they handled my loan 
application could not have been better.” 

Mr. Brown lives at 916 Marshall Av., in St. 
Paul and is an active member serving as 
deacon at the Pilgrim Baptist Church in 
St. Paul. Arthur L. Whitaker is pastor of 
the church. 


FISCAL RESPONSIBILITY AND THE 
URBAN CRISIS 


HON. WILLIAM 0. COWGER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1968 


Mr. COWGER. Mr. Speaker, you must 
be interested, as I am, in the complete 
lack of governmental fiscal responsibility 
in Washington. On the evening of Janu- 
ary 17, 1968, President Johnson appeared 
before a joint session of Congress to pre- 
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sent his state of the Union message. He 
spent the major portion of his address in 
an attempt to justify another deficit 
budget and an appeal for increased taxes. 
He presented his case for a 10-percent 
surtax by saying that with this addi- 
tional income his budget would only 
show an $8 billion deficit. Without this 
new tax, the President predicted a $20 
billion loss and runaway inflation. Quite 
honestly, I question the accuracy of both 
of these figures. 

Last year, the President predicted a $9 
billion deficit, later changed it to $11 bil- 
lion, and we ended up with almost a $25 
billion loss. I have received a good many 
letters from some of our leading busi- 
nessmen urging me to support the Presi- 
dent’s 10-percent tax increase. I can an- 
ticipate no circumstance that would 
allow me to vote increased Federal taxes 
at this particular time. The President 
has not been honest with you, nor with 
Congress, in his fiscal planning. I have 
been in almost every large Government 
office building in Washington and can 
tell you that we have at least 20 percent 
more employees than we need. Without 
reducing services, I think that you could 
walk down the line of desks in any of 
these office buildings and tell every fifth 
person that they can pick up their sick 
leave and their annual leave and are free 
to go out and find one of those big paying 
jobs in private business. I found in city 
hall that when you fire some people for 
inefficiency, those who remained worked 
harder and did a better job. 

The advocates of the Great Society 
believe in what they refer to as “creative 
federalism.” This simply is a theory that 
the White House can direct all of the 
Great Society programs with efficiency 
and dispatch. You and I know that this 
simply is not true. The cost of managing 
these tremendous Federal programs from 
Washington has been a national dis- 
grace. I have always believed in the 
decentralization of those institutions 
providing services to the people. I fur- 
ther subscribe to the competence of priv- 
ate enterprise as a partner with govern- 
ment in problem solving. Through the 
techniques of tax credits and other re- 
imbursement devices, the private sector 
can provide more employment and bet- 
ter housing for less money. The “Great 
Society” has faltered and the residents 
of the ghettos across America have been 
disenchanted with promises that have 
never produced performance. 

TASK FORCE HEARINGS 


As chairman of our Congressional 
Task Force on Urban Affairs, I have ar- 
ranged a series of hearings over the past 
several weeks in an effort to analyze 
urban problems and determine priorities 
for their solutions. The first to appear 
before us was a group of New York in- 
vestment bankers who spoke in favor of 
establishing a domestic development 
bank to promote the cooperation of busi- 
ness and government in creating business 
and jobs in ghetto communities. Mr. Pat- 
rick Healy, executive director of the Na- 
tional League of Cities, in his appear- 
ance before our task force, urged closer 
cooperation between local, State and 
Federal Governments and a broader tax- 
sharing base to ease the heavy burden 
of municipal governments to provide 
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adequate services without an adequate 
source of income. 

Mr. Bobby Mitchell, Washington Red- 
skins football star, told the task force 
of the working organization cf athletes 
who go out into the ghetto areas assist- 
ing and counseling businessmen on the 
operation and improvement of their 
businesses, and also assist in finding em- 
ployment for the undertrained. Mayor 
John Lindsay of New York City appeared 
before us and endorsed the report of the 
President’s Commission on Civil Dis- 
orders, urging further study of its sug- 
gestions and action toward its goals. He 
also endorsed the human renewal fund 
concept, coupled with a cut in Govern- 
ment spending. 

One of the most important projects on 
which the task force is presently working 
is to develop a permanent Standing Com- 
mittee of Congress for Urban Affairs— 
one which could work permanently and 
constantly to solve the problems of urban 
America as they arise. 

CIVIL RIGHTS BILL OF 1968 


The U.S. House of Representatives 
passed the 1968 civil rights bill by a vote 
of 250 to 161. Some of the highlights of 
the bill are as follows: The bill would 
make it a Federal crime to interfere with 
anyone trying to exercise his civil rights; 
make it a crime to cross State lines with 
intent to and then actually to incite a 
riot; make it a crime to make, transport 
or instruct in the use of firearms for use 
in a riot; and extend the Bill of Rights 
to Indian reservations. 

The bill provides no financial help, but 
gives legal protection to Negroes to live 
where they want to if they can afford it. 
Next January 1, all multiunit housing 
and real estate developments would be 
covered. A year later all other housing 
would be covered with the following ex- 
ceptions: A single-family owner-occu- 
pied house would be exempt provided the 
owner sold or rented the property him- 
self, without the aid of a real estate 
broker and did not advertise in a dis- 
criminatory manner. The national real 
estate interests fought and lost a fierce 
battle to permit the homeowner to in- 
struct his broker to discriminate. 

An owner-occupied building of up 
to four family units where rooms or 
apartments are sold or rented would be 
exempt. And an owner of up to three 
single-family houses, even though not 
occupying the property, could sell one 
in any 24-month period without being 
subject to the act provided he did not 
use a broker. 

I have been advised by the U.S. Justice 
Department that the Louisville ordi- 
nance concerning open housing and the 
recently adopted Kentucky State law 
concerning this subject, would take 
precedence before the new Federal law 
would prevail. In other words, local and 
State civil rights legislation prevails over 
Federal laws. I voted for the passage of 
this legislation. 


THE BATTLE OF KHESANH 

Our troops at Khesanh have won a 
tremendous victory, even though the 
newspaper reporters and columnists, who 
picture themselves as military strategists, 
predicted. defeat in the same manner as 
the French suffered at Dienbienphu. 
According to General Westmoreland, at 
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Khesanh 220 of our men were killed, 
while the enemy sustained 15,000 casual- 
ties. This victory was attained primarily 
because of the bombing carried out by 
our Navy and Air Force pilots, which 
points out once again that air power can- 
not win a war, but it is extremely impor- 
tant for winning battles. 
BATTLE FOR WATCHDOG SUBCOMMITTEE 


I have joined with my 14 Republican 
colleagues on the House Government 
Operations Committee opposing the abol- 
ishment of our Subcommittee on Foreign 
Operations and Government Informa- 
tion. Recently the committee chairman, 
WILLIAM L. Dawson, of Chicago, ruled to 
discontinue this very worthwhile and im- 
portant watchdog subcommittee in the 
House of Representatives. Last year this 
subcommittee saved the taxpayers over 
$300 million but made the Johnson ad- 
ministration unhappy when they issued 
a critical report on Vietnam land reform. 
Incidentally the subcommittee’s chair- 
man is JOHN Moss, a Democrat from 
California. We are hopeful that our 81- 
year-old chairman, Mr. Dawson, will 
bring this fight to a full vote of the com- 
mittee. It appears that some of the 
Democrats will join with us in overruling 
the chairman’s decision. 

EASTER RECESS 


I was pleased to be able to spend 10 
days in Louisville during the congression- 
al Easter recess. At that time I had an 
opportunity to speak on six different oc- 
casions before business, civic, and service 
organizations and enjoyed very much the 
close contact with so many of my con- 
stituents. I would like to remind you 
again that I stand ready to assist any 
of you at any time. 


URBAN EDUCATION 


HON. CHARLES H. PERCY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 6, 1968 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, the Re- 
publican coordinating committee re- 
cently issued a report from their study 
group on urban education. Under the 
able leadership of Congressman ALBERT 
Quie, the study group has outlined a set 
of basic policies and priorities based on 
the conviction that “The urban crisis in 
America will never be resolved until the 
quality of education for all children at- 
tains a level commensurate with the de- 
mands of life in our complex urban so- 
ciety and offers the opportunity for the 
fulfillment of the potential abilities of 
all children.” 

I am especially pleased that the study 
group has pointed to preschool education 
as the first of our educational priorities. 
The Headstart program has dramatically 
demonstrated that the barriers outside 
the classroom that contribute to the wid- 
ening gap between the disadvantaged 
child and his contemporaries can be over- 
come. But Headstart is reaching only a 
percentage of our children. The oppor- 
tunity of preschool education must be 
available to all children at the earliest 
possible age if they are to be able to take 
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full advantage of their years in elemen- 
tary and secondary school. 

I commend this excellent statement to 
my colleagues and ask that the report be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

URBAN EDUCATION: PROBLEMS AND PRIORITIES 


(Adopted by the Republican Coordinating 
Committee, March 18, 1968; presented by 
the study group on urban education) 


“,.. I am convinced we are allowing social 
dynamite to accumulate in our large cities,” 
wrote Dr. James B. Conant in 1961 in his 
assessment of the quality of education in 
major urban centers, Events in the past 
seven years have forcefully demonstrated 
the accuracy of his judgment, but America 
has not yet been moved to deal in a deter- 
mined and resourceful manner with the 
troubled conditions of urban education 
These are the facts: 

Children from low-income families in 
metropolitan areas, especially among minori- 
ty groups, begin their schooling with a 
handicap. For example, on standardized 
achievement tests given to first graders in 
metropolitan areas, minority group children 
on the average scored about 15 percent be- 
low other children. 

Urban school programs do not compen- 
sate for this handicap. Based on achieve- 
ment tests the average minority group child 
in metropolitan areas is roughly the equiv- 
alent of two grades behind the others at 
grade six; three grades behind at grade nine; 
and four grades behind at grade twelve. 

In our fifteen largest cities roughly 60 
percent of the tenth grade students from 
poverty neighborhoods drop out before 
finishing high school; unemployment and 
delinquency rates among these dropouts are 
many times greater than the national 
average. 

Our big city schools generally spend only 
about two-thirds as much per pupil as do 
the schools in adjacent suburbs. 

These figures reveal an educational deficit 
of vast proportions in American cities today, 
with millions of children tragically ill- 
equipped to participate meaningfully in 
modern urban society. The picture contrasts 
sharply with the traditional American ideal 
of offering excellence and equality of educa- 
tional opportunity to all children. 

We believe that the challenge of eliminat- 
ing the educational deficit in the cities must 
be elevated to a position of high national 
priority: first, for the welfare of education- 
ally disadvantaged children, whose lives do 
not attain fulfillment; and second, for the 
welfare of society that needs the undeveloped 
talent possessed by these children and needs 
the order and stability which have been 
jarred by civil disorders, The urban crisis in 
America will never be resolved until the 
quality of education for all children, regard- 
less of social or economic background, at- 
tains a level commensurate with the de- 
mands of life in our complex urban society 
and offers the opportunity for the fulfill- 
ment of the potential abilities of all children. 

A REAFFIRMATION OF GOALS 
At the outset, we wish to reaffirm our 


belief in the guiding principles of excellence 
and equal opportunity in education. In 


1This paper addresses primarily the prob- 
lems of elementary and secondary education 
in urban areas, and does not include an 
analysis of the problems pertaining to higher 
education. Recommendations concerning ed- 
ucation in rural areas are contained in “Re- 
vitalizing Rural America,” issued by the 
Republican Coordinating Committee in July, 
1967. 
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straight-forward terms, an excellent educa- 
tion is one which fully serves the needs of 
the individual and the needs of society. For 
the individual this means an education 
which challenges the individual and fosters 
the development of a strong self-image, a 
spirit of independence and motivation, a 
continuing thirst for learning and re-educa- 
tion, and which prepares him to be an active 
and productive member of society. Society, 
in turn, derives its strength from the con- 
tributions of its individual members. Excel- 
lence in education, therefore, promotes an 
effective and enduring democracy, a strong 
and expanding economy, and a stable and 
progressive social order. 

Equality of educational opportunity im- 
plies a condition in which: (1) the education 
program presents no barriers within the 
school to the full development of the capabil- 
ities of the individual student; and (2) ed- 
ucation programs effectively compensate for 
barriers which may exist outside the school. 
Equal educational opportunity is a key in- 
gredient of individual fulfillment and up- 
ward mobility, values which have always oc- 
cupied a special place in the hierarchy of 
American beliefs. 

Throughout our history, the American peo- 
ple have stressed the importance of educa- 
tion, and have devoted great resources and 
energy to the education enterprise. But we 
have never rested on past accomplishments. 
At a number of points in the development of 
the nation, our people have effected basic 
and necessary changes in the educational sys- 
tem in response to new changes. 

The challenge of today and for the 1970's 
is to raise the quality of education for mil- 
lions of children in the cities to a new stand- 
ard of excellence and equal opportunity never 
before envisioned. By accepting these goals, 
and with the determined support of the 
American people through their public and 
private institutions, we are confident that 
this challenge can be met. 


THE UNIQUE PROBLEMS OF URBAN EDUCATION 


There are a number of aspects of the pres- 
ent conditions in the cities which illuminate 
the unique nature of urban education prob- 
lems, and establish a framework for making 
various proposals. 

The first is the increasingly high concen- 
tration of families from disadvantaged social 
and economic backgrounds in large portions 
of the central cities. This increase is attribut- 
able to the migration of these families to the 
cities, largely from the rural areas, due to 
economic dislocations in agriculture, and the 
expected job opportunities, and hoped for 
social betterment in urban centers. Typically 
these families lack adequate education and 
training. Their children grow to school age 
with poorly developed skills, and without 
benefit of the cultural and motivating ex- 
periences which middle and upper income 
families often impart to their children. Con- 
sequently, large numbers of these children 
start school with an education handicap that 
slows their rate of progress, and creates spe- 
cial problems for the school system. 

The central portion of many cities is often 
characterized by high mobility rates, 
crowded and substandard housing, unem- 
ployment, socially disruptive welfare regula- 
tions, and by racial tensions. These condi- 
tions frequently result in the breakdown of 
the social structure and intergroup com- 
munication. Many times these factors develop 
homes with children who tend to be uncer- 
tain, frustrated, withdrawn, and even hostile 
as they attempt to deal with the program 
presented by existing schools. Even stable 
homes are handicapped in efforts to guide 
their children. Crowded living conditions 
and inadequate recreation facilities make it 
almost impossible for children to overcome 
such conditions and to develop constructive 
social and educational attitudes and habits. 

This sense of alienation has another di- 
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mension, With the high turnover of resi- 
dency in the inner-city, and with teachers 
and schools staff frequently living elsewhere, 
teachers and parents find themselves strang- 
ers to one another, and school-community 
relations are strained. Both parents and 
teachers in turn feel isolated from the highly 
centralized city-wide education agency, 
which in most cases determines education 
policy, and makes detailed decisions on school 
practices and problems with minimum con- 
sultation or participation on the part of 
either group. 

While their problems of education mount, 
most cities find their capacity to finance 
needed improvements sorely strained. The 
departure of industry and middle in- 
come families to the suburbs, and their 
replacement by low income residents, has 
left the cities with an array of social prob- 
lems whose costs are rapidly increasing, but 
without the tax resources to pay for them. 
For instance, between 1930 and 1960 the av- 
erage per pupil expenditure for education in 
fourteen of the nation’s largest cities rose by 
331 percent, while the per capita value of 
taxable property rose by an average of only 
97 percent, indicating that the tax base of 
the cities has not kept pace with the demands 
of education. Also, non-school governmental 
expenditures tend to account for about 60 
percent of property tax receipts in large cit- 
ies, but take less than 50 percent in small 
towns and rural communities, The fiscal 
Squeeze on the cities has resulted in an in- 
creased need for State and Federal aid, yet 
even such problems as overcrowding and de- 
teriorating school buildings remain unsolved. 

The large city school system is often the 
center of a hostile public attack, one that 
it is ill-equipped to withstand due to limited 
resources, For instance, the neighborhood 
group that demands the replacement of an 
antiquated building, destructive to both pu- 
pil and teacher morale, leaves little defense 
for the school authorities who know too well 
the validity of the proposal. 

A final aspect of the urban education prob- 
lem is that society today, and particularly 
urban society, places heavier demands on 
the school system than ever before. The 
complex, challenging, and turbulent nature 
of urban society, and indeed of the entire 
world, requires to an unprecedented degree 
a citizenry of great ability and character 
and one which manifests an understanding 
awareness of the problems and attitudes of 
all mankind, Education plays a pivotal role 
in broadening the horizons of young people, 
and in preparing them to assume the respon- 
sibilities of modern living. 

Also, our technological economy, centered 
in urban areas, has an increasing need for 
the highly educated and the well trained, and 
less and less place for the semi-literate, the 
unskilled, and the dropout. An unemployed 
person faces greater hardships in urban 
areas, where living costs are high, and where 
extended family relationships are lacking to 
provide temporary shelter to those out of 
work, 

In short, the stakes of success or failure 
in urban schools today are higher than in 
times past, and higher than in many rural 
areas. The schools, therefore, will be required 
to assume an increased responsibility for 
matching the attitudes and aptitudes of the 
urban population to the needs of a dynamic 
and challenging modern world. 

ESTABLISHING PRIORITIES 

Efforts to overcome the enormous educa- 
tional deficit in the cities must proceed 
within the framework of well-ordered pri- 
orities. Too often scarce resources have been 
spread thinly among a proliferation of pro- 
grams, with the result that major improve- 
ments in any single program are hardly dis- 
cernible. We believe that an especially high 
priority should be attached to five major 
problem areas in urban education, as follows: 

1. Early childhood education. 
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2. Community-school relations. 

3. The quality of teaching and adminis- 
tration. 

4. Transition from school to the world of 
work, 

5, Inter-cultural education. 


1. Early childhood education 


Early childhood education programs 
should, as a matter of priority and urgency, 
be expanded to include all 5 and 4-year olds, 
and perhaps 3-year olds, from impoverished 
neighborhoods who could benefit from this 
experience. For a child who comes to school 
lacking the home experiences and reinforce- 
ments which make for successful schooling, 
we believe that it is imperative for the edu- 
cation system to prevent or offset these de- 
ficiencies with special programs at the ear- 
liest possible age. Compensatory efforts to 
prepare children to reap the full benefits of 
regular schooling are central to our con- 
cept of equal educational opportunity. 

A disadvantaged early childhood has nu- 
merous dimensions beyond the inability to 
score well on standardized achievement 
tests. Low test scores may be a manifesta- 
tion, not only of poor language training and 
learning experiences, but also of health and 
diet deficiencies, unstable home situations, 
and other factors. The nature and extent of 
these problems, which may begin at birth, 
vary greatly from one child to the next. We 
believe that the task of preparing these chil- 
dren to be able to utilize opportunities and 
to function effectively in society must be 
viewed in the most comprehensive terms to 
include not only schooling, but also atten- 
tion and assistance related to these other 
human needs. 

Early childhood education programs, 
therefore, must have a strong interagency 
orientation, and must be concerned with the 
whole child and his environment. This re- 
quires a flexible program of cooperation and 
consultation among teachers, health officers, 
and social welfare workers with the school 
providing common facilities and performing 
a central coordinating function. 


2. Community-school relations 


One of the more disturbing aspects of ur- 
ban education today is the prevailing sense 
of mistrust and alienation among students, 
teachers, and parents. In part this is caused 
by differences of background and attitude 
which even under the very best conditfons, 
would make effective communication difi- 
cult. However, we believe that the prob- 
lem is aggravated by the highly centralized 
nature and lack of flexibility of most big 
city school systems, which tends to exclude 
parents and teachers from the decision proc- 
ess on many problems on which their 
knowledge and understanding is crucial. 
This over-centralization minimizes the op- 
portunities for interaction between the 
school system, the parents, and the com- 
munity. 

The specific solution to this problem 
should properly vary from city to city ac- 
cording to the needs of the local situation. 
However, we feel that recent proposals for 
school decentralization in a number of the 
larger cities are worthy of serious attention 
and consideration by others as possible 
guides for action. 

The decentralized, community school con- 
cept offers numerous potential benefits. By 
bringing citizens into the decision-making 
process at the community level, a cooperative 
partnership of professional educators and 
parents could be formed, Such a partnership 
would be in marked contrast to the lack 
of understanding and communication now 
frequently existing between these groups, as 
a result of the monopoly of detailed decision- 
making often exercised by the city board of 
education and by the professionals who staff 
the central education agency. Also, delega- 
tion of many operating responsibilities to 
the community level would relieve the city- 
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wide superintendent and board members of 
many time-consuming tasks, This arrange- 
ment would permit these leaders to devote 
needed attention and energy to broad pol- 
icy formulation, creative planning, and the 
strengthening of education standards. 

The concepts of increased local commu- 
nity control and responsibility, and the full 
participation of the individual citizen in de- 
cisions affecting his family’s welfare, are 
basic precepts of the Republican Party, De- 
centralization in many aspects of school 
operations in urban areas would be the ap- 
plication of these traditional principles to 
a contemporary problem, By enabling parents 
and teachers to work together toward a com- 
mon goal—the welfare and education of the 
child—decentralization could help build an 
enduring sense of community now so often 
missing in the cities today. 

3. The quality of teaching and administration 

The teacher is a fundamental and crucial 
link between the educational system and the 
child, A child is under the influence of his 
teachers for a continuous period of five hours 
or more per day, 180 days or more per year. 
This is less than one-third of his waking 
hours, but it is a longer and more sustained 
exposure than to almost any other adult in- 
fluence in his daily environment, including, 
in many cases, his parents. It is apparent 
that success or failure of an education sys- 
tem will depend most vitally upon the qual- 
ity of teaching. Yet in urban areas today, 
because of numerous difficulties, the qual- 
ity of teaching and the pupil-teacher rela- 
tionship frequently do not meet the needs 
of the disadvantaged child. 

One pressing need is to provide teachers 
and school administrators, many of whom 
come from middle income and small com- 
munity origins, with a broader knowledge 
of the special problems and backgrounds of 
children who live in congested, lower in- 
come sections of large cities. Universities and 
colleges need to modify and strengthen pro- 
grams of preparation and retraining for 
teachers and administrators, by offering a 
richer mixture of academic courses and fleld 
experience covering a broad range of social 
sciences. Opportunities for full-time gradu- 
ate study, as well as part-time research and 
training programs, should encourage teachers 
and administrators to expand their knowl- 
edge and preception of the urban child and 
of the influences on his growth, development, 
and learning. 

In addition to the study of formal aca- 
demic subjects, the teacher’s awareness of 
the child’s background and culture should 
be extended through greater direct contact 
with the community. City school systems 
have their effectiveness impaired because 
many teachers live a long distance from 
their schools; thus their contact with pupils 
outside the class and with parents is mini- 
mal. Consideration should be given to spe- 
cial incentives, designed in conjunction with 
other urban policies, to encourage more 
teachers to live and participate in the com- 
munity where they teach. Also, opportuni- 
ties for wider contact and communication 
between teachers and the community would 
be enhanced under the school decentraliza- 
tion concept. Changes of these types are 
needed to build a strong sense of identity 
between teacher and child. 

Teachers in urban schools today often en- 
counter numerous difficulties, such as over- 
crowding, heavy teaching loads, disciplinary 
problems, and inadequate pay which hamper 
their effectiveness and undermine their 
morale. Under these conditions, and in the 
face of competition from suburban schools, 
it is a major challenge to attract and re- 
tain a high quality and experienced teaching 
staff in central city schools. Far too often it 
is the young and inexperienced teachers who 
are given the most difficult assignments. 

As a basic principle, we believe that teach- 
ers must be accorded the professional status, 
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pay, and perquisites commensurate with the 
challenge of the assignment and with the 
benefits which society realizes when this as- 
signment is successfully discharged. In order 
to attract and retain more intellectually 
gifted and highly motivated individuals to 
teach in city schools, benefits will have to 
approach those offered in other professions, 

To relieve the heavy load on the profes- 
sional teacher, greater use should be made 
of teaching assistants recruited whenever 
possible from the immediate community. Per- 
sonnel of this type could relieve the teacher 
of the burden of many tasks which are im- 
portant to classroom and school operations, 
but do not require the preparation of a pro- 
fessional teacher. They could also serve as 
another communication link between 
teacher and community. 

Computerized instruction programs and 
other electronic teaching devices have the 
potential to offer the child certain types of 
learning experiences on an individual basis, 
while permitting the teacher to devote addi- 
tional time to those parts of the curriculum 
that demand the human touch. These new 
educational tools should be given increased 
attention. 


4. Transition from school to the world of 
work 


High unemployment rates among city 
youths, which run as high as 25-30 percent 
for Negro teen-agers, are a stark indication 
of a failure of our society to provide a work- 
able transition between the secondary 
schools and the job market or education be- 
yond high school. Youth, the community, 
and the economy all suffer because of this 
situation, since the unemployed youth are 
neither in gainful jobs nor continuing their 
education. Responsibility must be shared 
jointly by the schools, by business and labor 
groups, and by the entire community, and 
new patterns of cooperation and interaction 
between public and private institutions need 
to be devised. The goal must be a flexible 
system of schooling, training, and part-time 
work experience which each year will enable 
millions of young people, with varying abil- 
ities, inclinations, and talents, to make 
either an effective transition from full-time 
schooling to full-time productive employ- 
ment or help provide the incentive for fur- 
ther schooling. 

The schools, for their part, must take im- 
mediate steps to reorient existing occupa- 
tional preparation programs, which are 
greatly in need of modernization to match 
the current demands of the job market. Ac- 
cording to the latest figures, the number of 
students in Federally aided vocational edu- 
cation programs engaged in an agricultural 
or home economics curriculum is more than 
seven times the number in technical and 
industrial pursuits. This imbalance must be 
corrected, and new types of training pro- 
grams should be introduced to meet the 
needs of an increasingly technological and 
service-oriented economy. 

Elementary and secondary school students 
need to have their sights raised in accord 
with their potential, and to identify them- 
selves with the diverse occupational possibil- 
ities open to them and with the preparation 
programs required. Guidance and counseling 
programs for students require strengthening 
for those who are planning to enter the job 
market directly from school and for those 
who should be encouraged to continue their 
schooling. The schools should make greater 
efforts to avail themselves of the assistance of 
business, labor, and other occupational groups 
whose representatives could most accurately 
help students learn the nature of various 
jobs, the opportunities for placement, and 
the requirements for entry and success. 

An increasing number of jobs in our econ- 
omy require training and education beyond 
that available in most secondary schools, yet 
do not demand a full college or professional 
degree. To meet this expanded demand for 
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skilled technicians and semi-professional 
personnel, and to offer the high school grad- 
uate a choice other than ending his formal 
education or pursuing a four year college 
program, we urge the expansion and 
strengthening of two year technical insti- 
tutes and community college programs lo- 
cated near the students’ homes. 

For their part, business and labor unions 
need to recognize the critical need to train 
and employ youths, and must adjust their 
hiring and membership practices to accom- 
plish this objective Company hiring regula- 
tions and aptitude tests administered to job 
applicants often set arbitrarily high educa- 
tion standards for unskilled and clerical po- 
sitions, thereby automatically excluding 
many who could perform adequately in these 
jobs. Restrictions of this type should be re- 
examined and modified, for business and 
labor must accept the principle that just as 
all youth have a place in the school, so at a 
certain age, all must have a place in the 
world of work. 

Business and industry can play a more 
active and innovative role in matching their 
employment requirements to the needs of 
city youth. A number of companies have set 
outstanding examples of cooperative action 
by “adopting” a particular high school in a 
low-income section of a city, and working 
closely with school personnel to prepare stu- 
dents for gainful jobs with the firm. 

One of the deficiencies of current efforts is 
the fragmentation of responsibility and lack 
of communication among schools, business, 
labor and other government agencies in the 
training and employment of young people. 
We believe as a general principle that the 
schools should assume much of the principal 
coordinating responsibility for placing stu- 
dents who are not college bound in gainful 
employment. 

In order for the schools to fulfill this role, 
new administrative procedures and machin- 
ery and new methods of communication 
among those involved will be required. This 
might involve establishing local community 
employment councils composed of educators, 
businessmen and labor leaders; allowing the 
schools to exercise greater influence in the 
planning and administration of government 
programs of job training assistance to in- 
dustry; and developing local data systems 
that will enable rapid correlation and ex- 
change of information on job training pro- 
grams, trainees, and employment opportu- 
nities. 

By pin-pointing to the schools greater 
responsibility for a successful transition to 
the world of work, educators would be en- 
couraged to review critically existing pro- 
grams, to attempt to identify potential em- 
ployment handicaps at the earliest possible 
age, and to work more closely with business 
and labor. 

5. Inter-cultural education 


We firmly believe in the positive value 
of inter-cultural and inter-racial educa- 
tional experiences for all children. Integrated 
schools expand the knowledge and under- 
standing of the child, increase his awareness 
of others, and provide lessons of tolerance 
and fairness that are important assets to the 
individual and to society. Such experiences 
help young people understand that those 
who differ in racial, national, ethnic, re- 
ligious, and social backgrounds have much 
in common in abilities, interests, and re- 
actions. Such experiences also help young 
people to learn to appreciate the value of 
diversity among peoples. These attitudes 
help to strengthen the foundation of equal 


2 This recommendation and others related 
to job opportunities for youth are contained 
in “Full and Equal Employment Opportuni- 
ties” issued by the Republican Coordinating 
Committee in December, 1967. 
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rights, democracy, and international under- 
standing, and to equip young Americans to 
work effectively with others in a multi-cul- 
tural and multi-racial nation and world. 

In working toward these goals, a require- 
ment is to provide conditions of living, in- 
cluding high quality city education programs, 
which will stem the migration of whites to 
the suburbs and attract suburbanites back to 
the city. Education policies alone cannot 
achieve this objective; equally important are 
policies in regard to housing, urban renewal, 
employment, and public transportation. How- 
ever, city schools of exceptionally high 
quality could be a key factor in stemming the 
flight to the suburbs and in bringing about 
greater integration in education. 

ADEQUATE SCHOOL BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT 


The priority needs expressed in the previ- 
ous section will be impossible to meet with- 
out adequate school facilities. The typical 
school building in central sections of the 
large cities is seriously overcrowded and 
physically dilapidated; these conditions are 
the result of age, neglect, or obsolescence. 
High population densities often place on the 
school building a pupil load far beyond the 
original design capacity; double or even triple 
sessions are not uncommon in some cities. 

Physical surroundings of this type are det- 
rimental to the quality of education, and to 
the quality of life in the neighborhood. They 
erode the morale and sap the creativity of 
both teachers and students, and affect ad- 
versely the attitude of the community toward 
the school. The existence of unsound and un- 
sightly school facilities is tangible testimony 
to many years of neglect, and to the educa- 
tional deficit that has accumulated in the 
large cities. 

We recommend that steps be taken to em- 
bark on a construction program to provide 
new and expanded school facilities in the 
cities, equivalent to the modern and spacious 
plant frequently found in suburban school 
districts. Such a program would begin to re- 
verse the spiral of deterioration in city school 
facilities, would promote a sense of com- 
munity pride, and would be of lasting benefit 
to urban education. In view of ever-rising 
construction costs, these efforts should pro- 
ceed without delay. 


THE ROLES OF FEDERAL, STATE, AND LOCAL 
GOVERNMENTS 


Today all three levels of government in 
our Federal system share importantly in the 
responsibility for educating children. In the 
1950's and early 1960’s the issue was whether 
the Federal government would become in- 
volved to any significant degree in the sup- 
port of elementary and secondary education. 
That question has been answered—in the af- 
firmative; Federal support for 1967 was esti- 
mated at $2.4 billion. Since this is less than 
10 percent of total outlays for elementary 
and secondary education, and inasmuch as 
local governments and many States simply do 
not have adequate revenue sources, we ex- 
pect that Federal support will grow in the 
year ahead. 

The issue of the 1970’s is what the dis- 
tinctive roles of each level of government 
should be in the total education enterprise. 
This question has not yet been answered. 

Our views on this issue can be summarized 
by saying that education is a Federal con- 
cern, a State responsibility, and a local func- 
tion. All three must bear a portion of the 
cost of developing the total education sys- 
tem. The Federal government with its supe- 
rior revenue raising powers should provide 
increased financial support. The main thrust 
of Federal support should be aimed at rais- 
ing the overall expenditure for education to 
adequate levels, and at equalizing the ability 
of the various States to support education. 
Federal funds should be channeled to the 
States in a manner that will encourage great- 
er support efforts on their part. 
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State government must bear the basic 
legal responsibility for education, set stand- 
ards for attendance, teacher certification, 
curriculum, and per pupil expenditures, and 
develop comprehensive long-range plans. Lo- 
cal school systems should always perform 
the functions of instruction, including teach- 
er selection and school administration, and 
retain the principal responsibility for pro- 
gram development. 

Within this framework we feel that Federal 
aid programs for elementary and secondary 
education, which currently number over 30, 
should be combined into a smaller, more 
manageable number of grant categories, in 
order to provide larger amounts of aid to 
problems of the highest priority. 

Federal support should, as a general rule, 
not only be channeled through the States, 
but it should be made available in a steady 
and predictable manner, based on objective 
formulas, so that States and communities 
can plan with confidence, and can avoid dis- 
ruptive starts and stops in vital programs. 
As a condition of providing support, the Fed- 
eral government should establish broad plan- 
ning requirements for the State departments 
of education and should set general ground 
rules for the planning process. For example, 
the Federal government might require that 
the planning process provide full opportunity 
for all interested parties to participate, in- 
cluding officials of non-public and city school 
systems. Also, the Federal government 
should encourage the States to extend their 
efforts to improve education, by giving the 
greatest flexibility in expenditure of Federal 
funds to those States which increase most 
their investment in education. 

Local school systems should be responsible 
for developing specific projects and programs 
in applying for assistance. They should be 
permitted maximum discretion and flexibil- 
ity in the selection and administration of 
these programs, consistent with State plans 
and broad Federal policies. 

We envision a strengthened role for State 
departments of education in developing 
comprehensive State-wide urban education 
plans, and in administering Federal assist- 
ance. Some State education departments have 
not in the past responded adequately to the 
needs of urban areas, and may not be fully 
equipped to handle these increased responsi- 
biljties. We view this as a problem to be over- 
come, but not as a rationale for failing to try 
to strengthen them. The 50 States should per- 
form an intermediate planning and review 
function between thousands of local school 
districts and the Federal government, and 
should equip themselves to provide leader- 
ship and maximum assistance for the solu- 
tion of metropolitan school problems. 

THE ROLE OF NON-PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

Non-public elementary and secondary 
schools constitutes an important element of 
the total education system of the nation. 
Today about one out of seven children at- 
tends a non-public school nationwide; how- 
ever, in many large cities as many as 25 per- 
cent or more attend parochial schools. The 
existence of these schools permits parents 
to exercise a degree of freedom of choice in 
the education of their children. 

In recent years many non-public schools 
have encountered serious financial difficul- 
ties; per pupil costs have risen sharply and 
government assistance to non-public school 
children traditionally has been very limited. 
Overcrowding in these schools is very com- 
mon, and in some instances schools have 
been closed. 

The Republican Coordinating Committee 
previously pointed out in its statement en- 
titled, “The Restoration of Federalism in 
America,” issued in December, 1967, that if 
financial aid goes only to public institutions, 
the existing balance could be shifted strongly 
toward public education. The Committee in- 
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dicated that this could effectively be remedied 
in part by the granting of Federal income 
tax credits for tuition and certain other ex- 
penses in education. Financial aid programs 
such as this must be carefully designed, 
along with other needed education programs, 
to include significant assistance to young 
people from families with the greatest fi- 
nancial need. 

In response to the financial difficulties of 
non-public schools, Federal, and in some 
cases, State support has been provided for 
such indirect purposes as pupil transporta- 
tion, books, school lunches, shared time pro- 
grams, teacher training, and compensatory 
education. At the local level, there are many 
excellent examples in the country of highly 
successful programs of cooperation between 
public and non-public school systems which 
are worthy of attention. 

The educational goals of excellence and 
equality of opportunity in urban schools, 
to which we subscribe, apply uniformly to 
all American children regardless of whether 
they attend public or non-public schools. 
For this reason Federal government aid to 
education should be distributed on the basis 
of fair and equitable treatment of all school 
children. 

We urge the States to present plans that 
would include distribution of such Federal 
ald to non-public school children, and that 
provide for the participation of nonpublic 
school representatives in the planning proc- 
ess, but where State conditions prevent use 
of funds for non-public school children, 
there shall be a public agency designated to 
administer Federal funds. 

In making these provisions, it is important 
that programs devised for non-public school 
children meet the same minimum standards 
of quality and nondiscrimination required 
of public schools. Moreover, in recognizing 
the need for support for non-public school 
children, we must never lose sight of the 
goal of maintaining the strongest possible 
public school system, 


CONCLUSION 


This paper outlines a set of policies and 
priorities which we believe must become the 
basis for a most determined and compre- 
hensive attack on the grave problems of 
urban education. There is no escaping the 
fact that to overcome the enormous edu- 
cational deficit confronting the cities of 
this nation, an equally vast commitment 
of educational resources—funds, facilities, 
personnel, and leadership—must be sum- 
moned at all levels of government and in 
the society as a whole. 

Under present economic conditions this 
will call for a searching re-examination of 
priorities in the allocation of resources, and 
an unrelenting effort to increase the effi- 
ciency of school operations by means of im- 
proved management. One method of ac- 
complishing this objective is through re- 
search efforts aimed at finding more effective 
methods of education, followed by the devo- 
tion of adequate resources to demonstrate 
and encourage the adoption of research find- 
ings that will increase educational quality 
and productivity. 

Increased outlays for education should 
properly be viewed as an investment in the 
future. Though many of the benefits of edu- 
cation are qualitative and not subject even 
to rough measurement, the direct economic 
benefits alone are undoubtedly sufficient to 
justify the cost. A concentration of ex- 
penditures on the upgrading of urban edu- 
cation will result in increased lifetime 
earnings for individuals, and will reduce the 
costs of welfare, unemployment, delinquency 
and crime that bear so heavily on the cities 
today. 

We believe that the pay-off in these terms 
alone, to say nothing of the advantages of 
greater individual dignity and fulfillment 
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and social stability, makes a vast com- 
mitment to urban education an investment 
the nation can ill afford not to undertake. 


REDWOOD NATIONAL PARK 


HON. JAMES G. O'HARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1968 


Mr. OHARA of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, as the sponsor of legislation to create 
a Redwood National Park in northern 
California, I am gratified that the House 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs is aggressively pursuing hearings on 
this matter. 

The committee held field hearings on 
the Redwood National Park proposal last 
month, and has scheduled 2 days of 
hearings this month—May 16 and 17— 
in Washington. 

While Michigan may be far removed 
from the site of these magnificent trees, 
there is no lack of interest among my 
constituents. 

Similarly, there is great interest in the 
preservation of the North Cascades of 
Washington State. 

As one constituent, Malcolm Goodwin 
of Utica, Mich., wrote me: 

My wife and I have traveled in the Pacific 
Northwest and feel strongly about the neces- 
sity of saving as much land as possible in 
that area for our future generations to enjoy. 
I am afraid that excessive logging, roads 
and commercialism will destroy the natural 
beauty of these areas. 


And another constituent pleaded 
eloquently: 

In this age of man-made miracles, please 
make safe our country’s own miracles of 
nature. 


Recently, the Utica Daily Sentinel, a 
newspaper published in my district, 
printed an editorial which I think ex- 
pressed the interest of residents of Michi- 
gan’s 12th Congressional District in the 
redwoods of California and the north 
Cascades of Washington. 

Said the Sentinel: 

Somewhere in this great stream of progress, 
someone has to take time to set aside some 
of our natural resources. A blend of the old 
and the new must be maintained. Enough 
must remain to remind future generations of 
their heritage. 


Mr. Speaker, I am proud to be a spon- 
sor of legislation to create a Redwood 
National Park. 

I include the editorial, “Save the Red- 
woods,” in the Recorp, as follows: 

SAVE THE REDWOODS 

The House Interior Committee is currently 
considering legislation to create national 
parks in California and Washington. Under 
advisement are proposals to raise both the 
Redwoods area, in California, and the North 
Cascades area, in Washington, to the status 
of national parks. 

Although the proposed park areas are far 
removed, geographically, from the Sterling- 
Shelby-Utica area, we do have an interest 
in them: 

1) They are part of our national heritage; 

2) U.S. Representative James G. O’Hara, 
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(D-Utica), is a member of the committee 
reviewing the proposals. 

At stake is the vanishing beauty of 
“natural” America, 

Probably few of us realized the Redwoods 
area, not to be confused with the Sequoia 
National Park area, was not a part of the 
national park arrangement, until legislation 
was presented. 

Here is one of the last vestiges of natural 
beauty and greatness in our country. The 
giant Redwoods are renowned and many a 
family has spent a vacation touring the area 
of these sturdy titans. 

The loss of virgin Redwoods would be a 
loss to all. If taken away, not in our genera- 
tion—nor several to come—would people be 
able to view the virgin beauties. 

The North Cascades, in the state of Wash- 
ington, is a wilderness of unparalleled 
beauty. It captures the imagination and pro- 
vokes a gasp of untamed grandeur. Truly, 
here lies the “great land” that once spread 
across our plains and over our mountains. 

Logging and mining interests, in pursuit 
of their endeavors, seek to use this vast area. 

The expansion of our land is a great and 
promising challenge and one would be naive 
to think that this expansion will stop. But, 
somewhere in this great stream of progress, 
someone has to take time to set aside some 
of our natural resources, A blend of the old 
and the new must be maintained. Enough 
must remain to remind future generations 
of their heritage. 

If you would like to see these areas put 
into park sites you can write Congressman 
O'Hara. 

Letter concerning the Redwoods should 
be received by April 30 and before May 8, 
for the North Cascades. 


THE KENTUCKY DERBY AND THE 
PRIDE OF KENTUCKIANS 


HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 6, 1968 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, the late 
Irvin S. Cobb was once asked to de- 
scribe the Kentucky Derby and he re- 
plied: 

Describe the Kentucky Derby? If I could 
do that, I'd have a larynx of spun silver and 
the tongue of an anointed angel. 


Now that the 94th running of the 
Derby of last Saturday is a memory of 
the past, I am often reminded of an 
article entitled “Love O’ Homeland,” 
written in 1926 by the late Damon Run- 
yan. The article seems to me to capture 
the spirit of the Derby and the pride of 
Kentuckians in their State. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
article, which is reprinted each year at 
this time in the Kentucky Irish Ameri- 
can, be included in the Extensions of Re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Love O“ HOMELAND—DAMON RUNYON’S 


Famous PIECE ON 1926 DerBy STILL A 

CLASSIC 

A strange regret came over me when 
Bubbling Over, the Kentucky horse, won the 
Kentucky Derby at Churchill Downs, and I 
stood witness to the most tremendous dis- 
play of human enthusiasm I have ever 
witnessed. 
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I saw silvery haired old ladies, their faces 
bright and shining, fairly shivering with joy. 
I saw old men, with weather-beaten faces, 
leaning forward breathlessly, eyes glowing 
fiercely, and lips moving. I saw exultant- 
looking citizens standing with fists hard 
lifted to the sky as if trying to drive them 
through some unseen opposition overhead. I 
hear their voices booming. 

I saw beautiful girls, flushed, disheveled 
with excitement and nervous agitation, 
their delicate fingers clutching, their voices 
shrilling. 

I saw young men fairly jumping up and 
down in an excess of joy, yelling hoarse 
shouts. I heard the cries of little children. 

And seeing this, and hearing this, I thought 
to myself, standing there: “Old boy, it must 
be a wonderful thing to be a Kentuckian at 
this moment!” 

And that was the moment of my regret, 
and my regret was over not being born and 
raised down there in Kentucky, that I might 
feel in my heart the joy of these people and 
be a party to their enthusiasm. 

I got my little thrill just from the spectacle 
of the race, to be sure. I always get some 
thrill out of these things. But it didn't 
exactly stir my soul. It didn’t reach down 
into the very depths, as it did with these peo- 
ple, and bring out in one sudden blast of 
emotion that amounted to a fury that very 
wonderful emotion—Love O’ Homeland! 

I tell you I envied those Kentuckians! 

I felt quite alien, and very much of an 
outsider as their common joy swept them to- 
gether in one glittering phalanx of pride, 
and they seemed to face the rest of us, stand- 

ing there a bit silent, and bewildered— 
seemed to face us with an air of triumphant 
arrogance, as much to say: 

“Why you poor fish!” 

But I didn’t feel any tinge of resentment. 
I merely felt regret. I regretted I hadn't even 
bet on the Bradley stable to win the Derby, 
that I might have at least a sort of non- 
resident share in the Kentucky enthusiasm. 

Now then, you may say a horse race is a 
mighty little thing to produce all this fuss. 

If you say that, you do not understand, 
and not understanding it is useless to argue 
with you. 

There was in that outburst, not only Ken- 
tucky’s joy over a Kentucky victory in a 
horse race, but Kentucky’s defiance to these 
who had planned to steal one little mite of 
Kentucky’s prestige, whether represented by 
men or horses. 

Behind it was the same general sentiment 
that rallies Kentuckians to arms against a 
foe. That Kentucky crowd didn’t see only 
the Kentucky horses, Bubbling Over and 
Bagenbaggage galloping there in front of 
the colors of the East. It saw the glory of 
Kentucky spread before alien eyes like a 
banner in the sky. 

I say to you here that I love every blade in 
the Blue Grass because of the loyalty of 
Kentuckians to Kentucky; because of their 
pride of race. I despise the man who speaks 
disparagingly of his home town, or his home 
State—the professional non-homer, which 
has become a familiar type in some parts 
of the land, although I rather doubt that he 
exists in Kentucky. 

My neat, but gaudy made-in-Baltimore 
straw hat is lifted once more to Kentucky 
in something more than the casual gesture. 

I have said before in this column that the 
Kentucky Derby is the greatest of all the 
American sports spectacles, but I was never 
before fortunate enough to see it as a real 
Kentucky victory, with Kentucky horses run- 
ning one-two. 

Iam inclined to think that the demonstra- 
tion over Bubbling Over—they refer to him 
in Kentucky as “Bubblin’,” and over Bagen- 
baggage, too, was “tops” as the boys say in 
fervor, and in reflecting something more 
real, more genuine in feeling than mere de- 
light in winning a bet. 
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It’s a great State, Kentucky. They're great 
people, Kentuckians, 

And they’ve got great horses down there, 
too. 


Damon Runron—1926. 


POLISH CONSTITUTION DAY, 
MAY 3, 1791 


HON. JAMES A. BYRNE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1968 


Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, May 3 will mark the 177th 
anniversary of the proclamation of the 
Polish Constitution and the inaugura- 
tion of an orderly and stable govern- 
ment in Poland. 

In 1791, the people of Poland embraced 
political philosophies which men of the 
free world continue to hold most dear, 
including belief in government by the 
consent of the governed, and belief that 
an essential function of any government 
is to preserve for its citizens their in- 
dividual rights and human dignity. The 
Polish people created a constitution 
which championed respect for law, the 
sanctity of all persons and property, and 
political rights for all citizens. More, 
the 1791 Polish Constitution set ideals 
for social and economic reform, thus 
affording the possibility of a new sound 
and progressive national life, for the bet- 
terment of all Polish citizens. In choos- 
ing this form of government, the people 
provided themselves with constitutional 
rule in substitute for earlier systems 
which had deprived many of their in- 
herent right to life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of their individual aspirations. Their 
inspired body of legislation earned for 
the people of Poland an honorable dis- 
tinction as pioneers of constitutional 
government in Europe. 

One year later, the armies of Cather- 
ine of Russia invaded Poland and seized 
control of the Government, forcing the 
abrogation of the Constitution and ulti- 
mately bringing about the extinction of 
Poland as an independent state. Today, 
the Polish people are victims of Soviet 
Communist imposed rule, and the demo- 
cratic traditions for which their great 
Constitution stood have been stified by 
an alien power. 

Yet, today, we do not honor a defunct 
document which appeared briefly and 
then was lost to history. Today we honor 
the spirit of a people, who put into 
that body of legislation their ideals and 
beliefs in freedom, in humanity, and in 
equality for all mankind. We honor a 
people who today continue to live by the 
principles revered by their ancestors, 
principles which inspire them to strike 
out against the oppression of their Soviet 
masters. 

On Polish Constitution Day, we of the 
United States reaffirm our wholehearted 
support for the Polish people in their 
struggle for democracy and self-deter- 
mination, and we share with them their 
hope that Polish freedom will be re- 
stored and their rightful aspirations 
realized in the future. 
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TOWARD A MORE LAWFUL AND 
BETTER SOCIETY IS THEME OF 
MEANINGFUL LAW DAY ADDRESS 
BY FEDERAL JUDGE ROBERT E. 
MAXWELL IN WEST VIRGINIA 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 6, 1968 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, news 
dispatches from Bluefield, W. Va., May 1, 
reported that U.S. Judge Robert E. Max- 
well, speaking of the citizen protest in 
America, made a case there for orderly 
protest as a basic and necessary right in 
the American system of government. 
But the news accounts also emphasized 
that the chief judge of the U.S. Court for 
the Northern District of West Virginia 
took a very positive position against vio- 
lent and disorderly protest, having said: 

We cannot—indeed, we will not—permit 
mob rule to supplant rule by law. Orderly 
protest lies at the bedrock of our democratic 
institutions. Mob rule, violence, burning, 
and looting, on the other hand, are the im- 
permissible extremes, the first reckless steps 
in the downward plunge into the darkness of 
anarchy, jungle law, and nothingness. 


Judge Maxwell spoke in the morning 
during Law Day observances at a Blue- 
field high school as one of several lead- 
ing West Virginians on a statewide tele- 
phone hookup to high schools throughout 
the State. Then he delivered the Law 
Day, U.S.A. address at a luncheon of 
lawyers, court officials, and law-enforce- 
ment officers in Bluefield. 

Mr. President, because I believe that 
Judge Maxwell’s address makes a sig- 
nificant and thought-provoking contri- 
bution to the theme and, in fact, to the 
essentiality that only a lawful society 
can build a better society, I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
RECORD. 

These being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


TOWARD A MORE LAWFUL AND BETTER SOCIETY 


(A Law Day, U.S.A. address delivered May 1, 
1968, at Bluefield, W. Va., by Judge Robert 
E. Maxwell, of Elkins, W. Va.) 


Almost every day we hear critics of every 
stripe say that we as Americans have lost our 
devotion to America’s ideals. They say that 
the individual American has put aside his 
faith, his hope, his conviction, his devotion 
and his vitality. They say he is a spoiled, de- 
manding, overfed, selfish creature who cares 
only for his own comforts and diversions. 

I ask that you join with me in not sub- 
scribing to this viewpoint. I only recognize 
the fact that something is wrong. At a period 
in history when for survival we need all of 
our sense of purpose, and to be totally in 
command of our capacity for sustained effort, 
we appear to be in danger of losing our 
bearings. 

We need only to reflect upon the tragedies 
of Dallas and Memphis; to examine the re- 
ports from Watts, Detroit, Washington and 
Baltimore; to review the protests at Berkeley 
and Howard and more lately at Columbia; 
or to read the larger headlines in our news- 
papers, to recognize and to understand that 
our system of self-government is on trial. 
When we read or hear of such catastrophic 
events we are reminded of Doctor Albert 
Schweitzer and his comments shortly be- 
fore his death, where he described this as 
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the most dangerous time in history, and in 
support of his observations said, Hereto- 
fore nature has controlled man in the last 
analysis, but now man has learned to con- 
trol the elemental forces of nature before 
he has learned to control himself.” 

Our problems have become so complex that 
it is not easy for the individuai to see pre- 
cisely what he can do about them, although 
most individuals realize that while they can- 
not do everything, they can do something. 
The tasks that faced the frontiersman of the 
seventeen hundreds—though harsh, demand- 
ing and dangerous—were nevertheless ob- 
vious. Each man knew his obligation; each 
man recognized his place in the order of 
everyday existence. What can the average 
man of today do about poverty, be it in the 
ghetto or in rural America, or about problems 
of civil rights, or crime in the streets, the 
population explosion, the gold drain, or the 
policies of containment in lands which until 
recently were thought to be far-away places? 
There are, to be sure, solutions to all of these 
problems, but they are not immediately self- 
evident. The individual American, busy mak- 
ing a living, raising his family, and partici- 
pating in community and civic activities, 
does not hear one clear and vibrant call to 
action, 

On this tenth annual Law Day USA we 
are asked to consider the theme, “Only a 
lawful society can build a better society,” 
and, we are asked to offer suggestions for the 
effective and quick deliverance from the 
common problems that concern, perplex and 
confound us, as we look out on all sides of 
our daily existence. This is a large order. 

On this occasion there is indeed serious 
uneasiness in the nation, and now is the 
time for some serious thinking. None of us 
is totally satisfied with the way things are 
going. When we look at the statistics on 
crime, and find that we spend twice as much 
for tobacco, and three times as much for liq- 
uor, as we do on the entire system of criminal 
justice, is there any doubt that we need a 
reordering of priorities? 

Crime is certainly one of our more critical 
problems. The current Uniform Crime Re- 
ports reveal that serious crime in the United 
States increased eleven percent in 1966 over 
1965, and that it was among the very young 
that criminality was pronounced. Youngsters 
under eighteen accounted for one-fifth of all 
non-traffic arrests and those under twenty- 
four years accounted for half of all the ar- 
rests for such major crimes as homicide, rape 
and robbery. 

But the foregoing figures are only a frac- 
tion of the true cost of illegality in America. 
There is organized crime, which skims away 
approximately fifteen billion dollars annually 
from our gross national product. There are 
silent and sinister dealings in the more ur- 
bane parts of our society, where manners and 
social position take precedence over morals 
and human conscience. The looter is no less 
guilty of wrongdoing than the racketeer with 
his high-paid legal counsel, or the corporate 
board chairman who employs the wiles of 
larceny to obtain water rights from an un- 
suspecting public. Style is the name of the 
game, but regardless of where it occurs, dis- 
obedience of law is the great destroyer of 
our democratic institutions, and every such 
act of disobedience of law carries all of us a 
step nearer to the loss of our individual lib- 
erties. 

Because over half of the United States pop- 
ulation soon will be under twenty-five years, 
and sixty percent of serious crime is com- 
mitted by those eighteen years and under, it 
is appropriate that we as attorneys address 
ourselves primarily to this problem. Young 
people who are marginal in society must be 
regarded not only in relation to society as a 
whole but also in relation to the social pat- 
terns of their local communities. It is some- 
times over-generalized that the young who 
are marginal in school are also marginal in 
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their communities. This may very well be the 
case. 

But equally important is the fact that the 
society which produces the conformist and 
the conventional middle class youngster, also 
produces the non-conformist, the deviant, 
the delinquent. So whether we like it or not, 
we must look to ourselves for the cause, as 
well as the solution, of the crime problem 
in our midst. Many of the problems relating 
to these out-of-step young people stem from 
the failure of the public to know and appre- 
ciate the new dimensions and ramifications 
of community life. Traditional law enforce- 
ment measures will not repress and contain 
them. As Joseph D. Lohman, dean of the 
School of Criminology, University of Cali- 
fornia, said, “An effective law enforcement 
function must be familiar with and equal to 
its target.” The ultimate answer is to look 
upon crime and violence, not just as prob- 
lems of law enforcement, but as problems in 
education, family organization, employment 
opportunity and housing. These are the struc- 
tures which incubate deviance and, in the 
end, delinquency, crime and violence, 

In our democratic system, the power to 
make and implement the law lies with the 
majority, and it is therefore, with the ma- 
jority that we must find, and then apply, 
the remedies to the problems that today con- 
front us. The young have frequently demon- 
strated that they view the law, not as their 
own making, and, as a result, they have been 
sharpest in their protest against the insti- 
tutions we consider inviolate. 

There is an explanation of some validity 
for this situation. With the trend toward 
urbanization and metropolitan patterns of 
life, there have been created an enormous 
mobility and fluidity in America. This has 
given rise to a sense of detachment and irre- 
sponsibility on the part of many individuals, 
and the whole system of law enforcement 
has been brought under stress. In the bore- 
dom, the dullness, the despair and despond- 
ency of this society, the individual seemingly 
counts for little, and all too many of our 
young people, believing they are nameless, 
faceless statistics in the mob, have become 
ready customers for the excitement which 
will help them find a release from their 
chronic frustrations. 

Never in American history has there been a 
situation of such profound and sudden up- 
heaval as we find today. The whole of human 
society has been caught up in it, and the 
young, in their confusion, are seeking a new 
set of standards for an established way of life, 
which to them, and in light of their inex- 
perience, seems to lack substance and 
meaning. 

It goes without saying that what they are 
seeing is only the thin and superficial crust 
of a condition, but it is one which, through 
our mass circulation media, we show to the 
world. This is the face of a family as a high 
consumption unit, with minimal social links 
and responsibilities. Our contemporary exist- 
ence is many things to many people, but per- 
haps as attorneys we should characterize it as 
the compounding of life into the split-level 
syndrome, where membership in the coun- 
try club, the second car, the color television 
set, take precedence over everything else, 
including self-discipline, sacrifice, and thrift, 
which in essence have been the foundation 
stones of our society in these United States. 

No doubt many of our less privileged want 
and mean to get a lot more of the substance 
of life. This is not all they want. They have to 
look hard to find the balancing picture of 
America’s wider horizon, and to learn that 
high private consumption is not our ultimate 
aim in life, nor our answer to all evils and 
disorders in a time of violent social change. 

The contrast between the private affluence 
which we have just discussed, and the public 
squalor in which our less fortunate live, is 
more than many of our youth can tolerate, 
and in their exuberance and enthusiasm 
they have mounted a rebellion of different 
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shades and styles. As attorneys, we do not 
condemn this search for social justice. As at- 
torneys, however, we do condemn that part 
of this age of excitement which does vio- 
lence to the rule of law. 

We must never lose sight of the fact that 
protest is as American as the Bill of Rights 
and the Declaration of Independence. There 
is nothing in the entire system of American 
jurisprudence which denies an individual the 
free exercise of his conscience and the right 
to advocate his own beliefs, We are, in other 
words, tolerant of differences among men and 
respectful of schools of thought which op- 
pose our own. We cannot—indeed, we will 
not—permit mob rule to supplant rule by 
law. Orderly protest lies at the bedrock of 
our democratic institutions. Mob rule, vio- 
lence, burning and looting, on the other hand, 
are the impermissible extremes, the first reck- 
less steps in the downward plunge into the 
darkness of anarchy, jungle law and nothing- 
ness. 

Perhaps some of us have lost sight of the 
fact that when one element in a pluralistic 
system becomes very powerful in relation to 
the others, the pluralism of the system it- 
self is in danger. Even with the best cf in- 
tentions, the dominant element is likely to 
squeeze out the other elements or render 
them impotent. 

ng this as a truism, we have de- 
vised a variety of ways to protect the dis- 
senter. The litany of personal liberties, con- 
tained in the Bill of Rights, is a part of the 
system, and so are Robert's Rules of Order, 
the grievance procedures and the commonly 
held view that we should hear both sides of 
an argument. In short, it is a tradition in 
America to insure that points of view at odds 
with prevailing doctrine will not be rejected 
or suppressed. 

John W. Gardner said on this subject that 
dissent and protest are the grist of our polit- 
ical philosophy. 

We do not expect organized societies to 
be above criticism, nor do we trust the men 
who run them to be adequately self-critical. 
We believe that even those aspects of a so- 
ciety that are healthy today may deteriorate 
tomorrow. We believe the power wielded 
justly today may be wielded corruptly to- 
morrow. We know that from the ranks of the 
critics come cranks and troublemakers, but 
from the same ranks come the saviors and 
innovators. 

Some tolerance of dissent has character- 
ized many human societies and organizations 
down through the ages. But the deliberate 
and systematic attempt to make life livable 
for the dissenter is a product of the Ameri- 
can political system alone, and this is why 
as attorneys, and more importantly as citi- 
zens, we must guard it jealously. 

There is nothing fundamentally wrong 
with our system of government or its pur- 
pose. The pieces and parts which brought 
us to our present eminence in the world are 
still in place. It is simply that all too many 
of us have lost sight of the American ideal, 
which endows each man with inalienable 
rights and permits him to pursue life, liberty 
and happiness to the outer limits of those 
rights. He may feel disillusioned and set 
apart from society, but if he will look be- 
yond himself he will find that never in his- 
tory has a legislative body such as our Con- 
gress or a judicial system such as our courts 
devoted more of their attention to the con- 
stitutional guarantees of the individual 
than they do today. 

I believe that we have confused the free 
with the free and easy. As Adlai Stevenson 
once said, if freedom had been the happy, 
civil, relaxed state of ordinary humanity, 
man would have everywhere been free. Do 
not let us make any mistake about this, 
and let us not, even to the slightest degree, 
misunderstand. The natural government of 
man is servitude. Tyranny is the normal pat- 
tern of government. It is only by intense 
thought, by great effort, by burning ideal- 
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ism, by strong religious conviction, and by 
unlimited sacrifice, that freedom has pre- 
vailed in any system of government. 

He who offers this thing that we call free- 
dom as the soft option is a deceiver or is him- 
self deceived. He who sells liberty cheap or 
offers it as a by-product of this or that eco- 
nomic system, is but a fool. It puts consent 
and personal initiative ahead of command 
and obedience. By relying upon the devotion 
and initiative of ordinary citizens, liberty 
gives up the harsh disciplines that underpin 
all of the tyrannies which down through the 
centuries have stunted the stature of man. 

As citizens of a free society, enjoying the 
highest order of individual liberty ever known 
to man, it is timely for us to believe that 
we have had enough of adjustment and con- 
formity, of easy options and the least com- 
mon denominator. We need to see the 
“pursuit of happiness” in such terms as are 
historically proven by voting on election day, 
by serving on juries without protest, by 
keeping ourselves informed of the issues of 
the day, and speaking out for the good and 
against the evil that surrounds us. We have 
a role to play, everyone of us, if we are to 
build a lawful and better society in America. 
Goethe sketched that role for us when he 
said, “What you have inherited from your 
fathers, earn over again for yourselves or it 
will not be yours.” 


MORE BLESSED TO GIVE THAN TO 
RECEIVE 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1968 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, the ravings 
of the so-called welfare recipients front 
is a disservice to those many aged and in- 
firm citizens who are thankful for the 
charity and help they receive but would 
never think of telling a Senate subcom- 
mittee, “We are telling you to move over 
or we will move you over.” 

Since some religious sounding organi- 
zations think enough of “instant welfare 
payments” to litigate the matter per- 
haps Congress should see how much of 
the welfare budget these “tax free” bod- 
ies will contribute, or better, should be 
taxed for. 

Mr. Speaker, I include the welfare de- 
mands over the past 2 days here in the 
Nation’s Capital following my remarks: 
[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 

May 4, 1968] 
Go TO DISTRICT oF COLUMBIA, GET ON WEL- 
FARE IMMEDIATELY, Poor ARE TOLD 
(By Charles Conconi) 

Marks, Miss.—The top organizer for the 
Poor People's Campaign here told a rally 
last night that campaigners can go to Wash- 
ington one night and be on welfare the next 
day. 

The Rev. James Bevel spoke to about 500 
youths, gathered in a weed-thick campsite, 
about the same subject argued before the 
Supreme Court in Washington this week. 
District lawyers said that if the high tribunal 
allows a ruling to stand which knocked out 
Washington's one-year welfare residency re- 
quirement, the city would be deluged with 
welfare demands by participants in the Poor 
People’s Campaign. 

Bevel shouted “We gonna go to Wash- 
ington and demonstrate, get on welfare, and 
go to jail.” The rally was held in front of 
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one of four circus-type tents erected here 
for marchers to Washington. 


NOW RECRUITING 


Organizers for the campaign were getting 
down to the real business today of recruiting 
people from this Delta town and the region 
around to join the movement to Wash- 
ington Tuesday. 

By then the SCLC and the nearly 300 
marchers who came Thursday from Memphis 
hope to increase greatly the number of 
demonstrators who will leave the Quitman 
County seat for Washington, some by free- 
dom train and some in mule-drawn wagons. 

“Sock soul... sock soul...” the youths 
shouted happily at last night's rally, using 
the new slogan that a group of militant 
Memphis teen-agers have brought to the 
movement. 

Bevel, who had been introduced as the 
“prophet” by SCLC fieldworker J. T. Johnson, 
spoke in the language every kid could under- 
staud and compuiained that no institution in 
America respects the Negro. 

He told the youths that if they wanted 
to be men and women they must first love 
themselves. “Jesus is not coming to Marks 
to deliver anyone,” he shouted. “If you get 
out of your mess it is because you love your- 
self.” 

PLANTATION Days Over, Group TELLS 

CONGRESS 


(By Ronald Sarro) 


The chairman of the District’s Welfare 
Rights Alliance told Congress and the Dis- 
trict Government yesterday that “your 
plantation boss days are over.” 

Mrs, Etta Horn, outspoken alliance chair- 
man, warned the Senate D.C. Appropriations 
subcommittee: We are telling you to move 
over or we will move over you.” 

Mrs. Horn also served notice that the al- 
liance would meet with Mayor Walter E. 
Washington on Monday to determine “if he is 
for the people or just another Uncle Tom 
on your plantation.” 

She said the alliance demands adequate 
welfare payments to meet 1968 food and rent 
prices and other payments amounting to 100 
percent of this year’s cost of living. 

Mrs. Horn’s position was supported in 
earlier testimony by Mrs. Wayne Coy, chair- 
man of the D.C, Public Welfare Advisory 
Council, who criticized the city government's 
proposal to bring welfare payments to 70 
percent of the cost of living, compared to 
a requirement that they be at 100 percent. 

CITIES SURVEY OF COSTS 

Mrs. Coy disclosed that the council has 
just completed a survey of seven census 
tracts which showed that 65 percent of the 
aid-to-dependent-children recipients sur- 
veyed live in substandard housing, but pay 
35 percent more than they are allowed for 
rent under welfare. 

The subcommittee also heard testimony 
from Donald R. Crone, vice president of the 
D.C, Federation of Citizens Associations, op- 
posing any increased appropriations to sup- 
port “the endless growth of welfare” and 
urging that youths be required to pay cash 
for recreation facilities. 


CRITICAL OF SIZE 


Crone was critical of the fact that some 
35,000 to 40,000 persons receive welfare and 
that about 4,000 persons are engaged in city 
government welfare work. Crone noted that 
this number of workers “exceeds the number 
of police (authorized strength, 3,100). 

Crone and John Zolyak, an official of the 
Washington Federation of Business Associa- 
tions, Inc., complained about proposed in- 
creases in taxes and federal borrowing, con- 
tending businessmen and residents could not 
stand added increases. 

But Sen. William Proxmire, D-Wis., acting 
chairman, told the two that the city has 
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problems that will require substantial fund- 
ing and that “if we neglect welfare, we are 
likely going to have all kinds of problems.” 

Reading from a report, Proxmire noted 
that in 1967, District residents and business- 
men had a relatively small tax burden com- 
pared to 21 major U.S. cities. 

Among these 21, the District taxpayer bur- 
den ranked 17th among families with $5,000 
incomes; 15th among families with $7,500 
incomes; 14th among families with $10,000 
and 9th among families with $15,000 Prox- 
mire said. 


[From the Evening Star, Washington, D.C., 
May 2, 1968] 
HicH Court TOLD MARCHERS COULD DRAIN 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA WELFARE 


(By John Fialka) 


The District government has warned the 
Supreme Court that the city may have to 
provide support for thousands of participants 
in the Poor People’s Campaign if the city’s 
one-year residency requirement for welfare 
is struck down. 

Asst. Corporation Counsel Richard W. Bar- 
ton yesterday told the court the demonstra- 
tors would qualify for welfare under the 
terms of the decision of the three-judge Dis- 
trict Court panel that called the residency 
requirement unconstitutional. 

Barton said that because the demonstra- 
tors will be physically present in the city 
with an intention to remain indefinitely they 
can apply to the Welfare Department for 
support, 

“That would open the drain and pull the 
plug out of the fiscal bathtub and then there 
would be no money for the program for the 
rest of the year,” said Barton. 

District welfare officials, meanwhile, were 
urged today to help feed the demonstrators 
by tapping a never-used source of federal 
funds. 

Ralph D. Fertig, a candidate for national 
convention delegate on the pro-Kennedy 
slate in Tuesday’s District Democratic pri- 
mary, called on District Welfare Director 
Winifred G. Thompson to “take immediate 
action” to obtain the food assistance, 

He explained that the Economic Opportu- 
nity Act, as amended last December, provides 
a $25 million fund to be used in cases where 
local welfare directors certify that persons 
in their jurisdictions are not adequately fed. 

Fertig is a social work consultant and 
former executive director of the Washington 
Welfare Association and Southeast House. 


TWO STATES IN APPEAL 


The Supreme Court heard the District's 
defense of its law yesterday along with ap- 
peals from Pennsylvania and Connecticut, 
where lower courts have struck down similar 
residency requirements. 

Peter S. Smith, attorney for the Neighbor- 
hood Legal Services in Washington, said the 
facts do not support the “gut feeling that one 
has that people are running around the 
country seeking welfare assistance.” 

Arguing on behalf of four women who 
challenged the D.C. rule, Smith argued that 
it violates a poor person’s right to travel 
and other basic rights guaranteed by the 
14th Amendment's clause requiring equal 
protection under the law. 

District officials said they experienced no 
deluge of welfare applicants after they 
stopped enforcing the requirement last De- 
cember, in the aftermath of the District 
Court panel’s decision. 

Several of the justices, including Justice 
Thurgood Marshall, closely questioned Bar- 
ton and attorneys defending the state laws. 
Marshall referred twice to laws which “fence 
out the poor.” 

Forty-six states have residency require- 
ments on at least one category of welfare aid. 
Washington has one-year requirements on all 
categories. 
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CITES BASIS FOR RULES 


Barton said that arguments supporting the 
constitutionality of the rules rest on the 
need “to protect the public fisc (treasury),” 
the need for government to prevent a chance 
for fraudulent applications, and on the ad- 
ministrative convenience of being able to 
predict how many applicants there will be in 
a given period, 

If a jurisdiction has reasonable grounds for 
the rule, he added, courts should not scruti- 
nize it too closely. 

Francis J. MacGregor, assistant attorney 
general of Connecticut, argued that a Su- 
preme Court ruling ending the residency 
statutes would immediately force states 
which have relatively high welfare payments 
to reduce them. 

“There will be a rush by the states to see 
who can reach the lowest common 
denominator,” he said. 

William C. Sennett, attorney general of 
Pennsylvania, said his state’s law was differ- 
ent from Washington’s because it provided 
for immediate medical care and aid to de- 
pendent children, and thus did not auto- 
matically penalize travelers. 

Pennsylvania, he said, would have to he 
protected from any substantial inflow of the 
indigent. 

“Are you afraid of a march on Harrisburg?” 
quipped Justice Marshall. 


GROUPS ATTACK RULE 


Also yesterday the National Conference of 
Catholic Charities joined other religious and 
charitable organizations in filing briefs with 
the Supreme Court attacking the residence 
requirements. 

The Catholic Charities position, issued in 
Washington, declares that the 5th and 14th 
Amendments to the Constitution are violated 
by rulings on residence as a prerequisite for 
federal aid to families with dependent chil- 
dren, 

The statement also holds that denial of 
such relief imposes an unconstitutional 
restriction on the freedom to travel. 

Other agencies filing similar briefs with 
the Supreme Court include the American 
Jewish Congress, the Council of Jewish Fed- 
erations and Welfare Funds Inc., the Nation- 
al Council of Churches, the Scholarship, Edu- 
cation and Defense Fund for Social Equality 
Inc., and the National Board of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association, 


CARMICHAEL, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA AIDES 
TALK—VOLUNTEERS GEAR FOR MARCH 
(By Paul Hathaway) 

Two of Mayor Walter E. Washington's top 
aides met with black power militant Stokely 
Carmichael on Wednesday night in what was 
described as an informal discussion of mutual 
interest. 

Sources confirmed yesterday that Car- 
michael met with Corporation Counsel Char- 
les T. Duncan and Julian R, Dugas, director 
of city licenses and inspections, and the 
mayor’s chief troubleshocter. 

The session, lasting about three hours, was 
held at Duncan's home. Sources said it was 
the first “dialogue” between high officials of 
the city government and Carmichael since 
he established residence in the District last 
year. 

The sources said the discussion covered 
Carmichael’s activities, the aims of the new 
city government, the coming Poor People’s 
Campaign and urban problems in general. 

The principals involved had no comment. 

Meanwhile, the 1,800-member Washington 
Chapter of the National Association of So- 
cial Workers set up shop yesterday to throw 
its full weight behind the Poor People’s Cam- 
paign. 

More than 400 professional and lay volun- 
teers met at the Mount Bethel Baptist 
Church in two separate meetings, one to lay 
plans to operate centers for children and the 
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elderly in the campaign, and the other to dis- 
cuss the most effective method of explain- 
ing to the community the meaning of the 
campaign. 

The meeting, which broke up into work- 
shops, also discussed plans for supporting a 
Mothers’ Day march through Washington's 
ghettos next Sunday. 

The Rev. Jefferson Rogers, president of the 
Washington office of the Southern Christian 
Leadership Conference, which will sponsor 
the campaign, told those meeting on care for 
the children and the elderly that the cam- 
paign will be “a confrontation where we will 
try to create a language of the gut for all 
people to understand, a language that will 
say to all America that this trouble must be 
dealt with in something other than words.” 

Fay Zigmund, coordinator of the direct 
services part of the campaign for NASW, said 
that a Social Services Committee would set 
up a day care center which would operate on 
a 24-hour-a-day basis. 

She said that the children’s accommoda- 
tions will be set up to handle 50 children 
originally, but that it can be expanded if 
more come. 

She said accommodations also would be 
established for elderly persons who are un- 
able to participate in demonstrations every 
day. 

All direct services, said Miss Zigmund, will 
be located in the “City of Hope,” the shanty- 
town which the demonstrators will build 
somewhere in the Washington area. 

The committee also will maintain a per- 
sonal counseling service for the demon- 
strators, said Miss Zigmund. 


WILL ADDRESS GROUPS 


Mrs. Sanjuan W. Barnes, coordinator of 
the educational resources section, said teams 
of social workers will be formed to speak be- 
fore churches, social agencies, civic groups 
and schools on the campaign issues. 

“We will try to explain the whole cycle of 
poverty and why the success of the campaign 
has meaning even to the middle-class com- 
munity,” she said. 

“We feel the public has to understand 
what the campaign is about.” 

The issues the social workers will discuss 
are education, employment, housing and in- 
come maintenance. 

Charles Cheng, president of the Washing- 
ton Teachers Union, told the meeting that 
Freedom Schools would be established for 
the demonstrators. 

“We are hoping to conduct revolutionary 
schools where they will not just hear what 
they hear in a regular school but more about 
what democracy can mean,” said Cheng. 


MOTHERS’ MARCH 


Mrs. Catherine Jermany, of the National 
Welfare Rights Organization, urged the social 
workers at the meeting to give their full sup- 
port to the Mothers’ March, which will be 
led by the widow of Dr. Martin Luther King 
Jr. 

“We feel that welfare in its present form is 
a fraud against the recipients and the entire 
tax-paying public,” said Mrs. Jermany. 


[From the Evening Star (Washington, D.C.) 
May 3, 1968] 

HUMPHREY PROCLAIMS HIMSELF a Sou. 
BROTHER” 
PHILADELPHIA.—Vice President Hubert H. 
Humphrey, proclaiming himself a “soul 
brother” in the brotherhood of man, has 
called for a “new and complete national 

commitment to human rights.” 

The vice president, seeking the Democratic 
presidential nomination, yesterday told 
wildly cheering delegates to the 38th quad- 
rennial session of the African Methodist 
Episcopal church that he would work “to 
meet, and to meet now, the hard, tough 
problems two centuries of the indecent 
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denial of human equality in this country has 
created.” 

Saying human rights and peace are the 
“central issues of our times,” Humphrey was 
interrupted 40 times by applause from the 
5,000 persons in the new Spectrum sports 
stadium. 

oN TO OHIO TODAY 

Humphrey takes his campaign today to 
Kent, Ohio, his first appearance in that state, 
where he will speak at Kent State University. 
Tonight he speaks at a Jackson-Jefferson day 
dinner near Akron. 

Humphrey did not cancel his Ohio trip 
despite his wife Muriel’s illness, but he did 
delay his appearance here last night. 

He said it was “high time for the great 
working majority of Americans who do be- 
lieve deeply in each other . . . to say so and 
to let our voices be heard above those who 
teach divisions, who preach despair and 
destruction, and who prophesy chaos and 
catastrophe.” 

He recalled that he led the fight for a civil 
rights plank in the 1948 Democratic party 
platform and said that 20 years later “we 
know we haven't done our job well—but 
most of us are trying mighty hard now to 
do it right.” 

RESPECT OF NEIGHBORS 


“We have civil rights today—that the 
courts will protect,” he said, “but so much 
less can even yet be said of human rights— 
which depend on the respect of neighbors 
and are real only in terms of the self-respect 
of the individual. 

“T count this, along with peace, the cen- 
tral issue of our times. I expect, in the 
months ahead, to contribute the best that is 
in me to the formulation—through democ- 
racy's essential process—of a new and com- 
plete national commitment to human rights, 
to meet, and to meet now, the hard, tough 
problems two centuries of the indecent 
denial of human equality in this country has 
created.” 

QUALIFICATIONS ON RIOTERS 


The vice president said, however, that 
meeting the rights problems also means 
“dealing squarely and effectively with those 
who defeat their own cause by violence and 
riots and civil disorders—for they undermine 
the determined efforts of those of us who are 
trying hardest to make equal rights into 
equal results.” 

[From the Evening Star, Washington, D.C., 
May 1, 1968] 
Poor MARCH AIDE Is HELD AS DESERTER 


BaLtrmore.—The Rev. James W. Webb II, 
a field secretary for the Southern Christian 
Leadership Conference who came to Balti- 
more to organize the Poor People’s Campaign, 
faces military charges of being a Marine Corps 
deserter. 

Edwin R. Tully, agent in charge of the 
Baltimore FBI office, said Webb was arrested 
by two agents at the Baltimore SCLC head- 
quarters. Military police took him to Ft. 
Meade, Md., for confinement, 

Tully said Webb was listed as a deserter 
from Camp Lejeune, N.C., on Sept. 17, 1967. 

Tully said Webb’s name was on a circular 
issued to all FBI bureaus. 

Webb had arrived in Baltimore about a 
month ago to help organize the area for the 
Poor People’s Campaign. 

A volunteer worker at the local SCLC office 
said Webb's mission was to involve Baltimor- 
eans in the March and to ready Baltimore 
as a staging area for demonstrators arriving 


from northwestern cities. 
The volunteer worker said Webb, who has 


been with the civil rights group since 1962, 
is one of two field secretaries on its staff. 

Webb, a Negro, is reportedly an ordained 
minister but his religion was not immediately 
determined. Tully said Webb gave his age as 
19. 
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[From the Evening Star, Washington, D.C., 
May 5, 1968] 
PRIDE WORKER CHARGED IN LIQUOR STORE 
SLAYING 

A 29-year-old man identified by police as 
a Pride, Inc., worker was arrested last night 
and charged with the fatal shooting on Tues- 
day of a Northwest Washington liquor store 
owner, 

Ernest M. Greely, who lives in the 300 block 
of T Street NW, was arrested at his home 
about 7 p.m. by homicide squad detectives. 
Police said he offered no resistance. 

He was arrested under a U.S. commission- 
er's warrant charging him with first degree 
murder in the shooting late Tuesday after- 
noon of Benjamin Brown, 58, owner of the 
Service Liquor Store at 1100 9th St. NW. 

Brown, who had reopened his business sev- 
eral days earlier, after it was looted during 
the rioting last month, was killed by a single 
shot. The gunman had burst into the store 
with a group of about 15 people. 

Witnesses told police the crowd, mostly 
youths, first ordered soft drinks and then 
began grabbing bottles from the store's 
shelves, 

Suddenly, one man reached over the cash 
register and began banging its keys in an 
attempt to open it. When Brown ordered him 
to move away, the man drew a gun, witnesses 
said. 

Seeing the gun, Brown reached for the pis- 
tol he kept under the counter. He was shot 
in the chest as he grasped the pistol. Brown 
got off two wild shots. 

The slain liquor store owner, who lived at 
1900 Lyttonsville Road, Silver Spring, had 
waited about three weeks after the riot be- 
fore reopening his store, and then had only 
partially restocked it. 


LOOTERS STRIPPED STORE 


Looters had broken all the windows in the 
store and left only a few bottles of cheap 
wine. Friends said Brown, who had run the 
store for more than 25 years, had not decided 
whether to keep it open permanently. 

His elder brother, Louis, died in 1964 after 
being shot by a gunman in the liquor store 
he operated at 1432 New Jersey Ave, NW, 
about a half mile from Benjamin Brown's 
store. The gunman was later convicted of 
murder, 

Greely was being held last night without 
bond in the central cellblock at police head- 
quarters. 

A Pride official confirmed that Greely 
worked for the pioneering work-training pro- 
gram for youth. 

He said a check was being made of Greely’s 
work record to see “if he was on the job dur- 
ing the time and day in question.” 


FREEDOM OF CHOICE 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 6, 1968 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
people of South Carolina are now under- 
going a campaign of harassment aimed 
at the disruption of the public school sys- 
tem in our State. Community after com- 
munity has been informed by the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare that the freedom of choice attend- 
ance plans are not acceptable. 

The goal of HEW in these cases is not 
the furtherance of quality education, but 
racial integration, above all other con- 
siderations. 

The State newspaper, of Columbia, 
S.C., sums up the problem succinctly in 
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an editorial entitled “Freedom of 
Choice,” published on April 25, 1968: 

In short, the mutual acceptance of partial 
integration by both the white folk and the 
black folk of a community is not acceptable 
to HEW. Freedom of choice is permissible only 
when the choice leads directly to the full- 
scale mixing that obsesses the Washington 
bureaucracy now guiding the destinies of all 
Americans. 


I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Extensions of Re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


FREEDOM OF CHOICE 


It is about time for South Carolinians, for 
Southerners, for Americans to realize that the 
dictatorial Democrats of the Johnson admin- 
istration are determined to impose THEIR 
version of integration upon the whole na- 
tion—regardless of the wishes of white peo- 
ple or black people. 

The latest and most flagrant proof of that 
attitude is immediately at hand, The Colum- 
bia city school system, which has made a 
continuing and conscientious effort to com- 
ply with federal laws on desegregation, is 
faced with a withholding of federal funds be- 
cause the pace of integration doesn't satisfy 
Peter Libassi, the ranking race-mixed of the 
Department of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare. 

Mind you, the schools are NOT in defiance 
of any legislation enacted by the Congress. 
The schools are NOT in violation of any op- 
erating federal court decree. It is simply 
that the bureaucratic despots of HEW are 
not satisfied with the degree of race-mixing 
being accomplished through the freedom of 
choice pattern which DOES comply with 
the law. 

To Libassi and his coercive cohorts of HEW, 
education is not the primary goal of Ameri- 
can schools, The single over-riding aim of 
HEW under the Johnson administration is 
integration of the races. Time and again, 
Officials at HEW have admitted publicly that 
the wishes of school patrons and school pu- 
pils are of no consequence whatever unless 
the cause of complete integration is fur- 
thered. 

In short, the mutual acceptance of partial 
integration by both the white folk and the 
black folk of a community is not acceptable 
to HEW. Freedom of choice is permissible 
only when the choice leads directly to the 
full-scale mixing that obsesses the Wash- 
ington bureaucracy now guiding the destinies 
of all Americans. 

Under these circumstances, the term “free- 
dom of choice” is a fraud and a farce. There 
is no freedom where only one choice is avail- 
able. And where there is no freedom, tyranny 
reigns—as is rapidly coming to be the case 
in the public school systems of America. 

The American people, bound down by 
bureaucratic regulations and hounded by 
bureaucratic interpretations of the law, have 
only one real freedom of choice—that of the 
ballot. 

Come November, Americans will have their 
chance to decide matters, to determine 
whether Washington will continue to con- 
trol the affairs of their schools and their 
children. 

If they want more of the same sort of 
dictation, all they need do is to perpetuate 
the Democratic Party in power. The prospect 
of Hubert Humphrey or Bobby Kennedy or 
Eugene McCarthy as President of the United 
States gives promise of more socialistic regi- 
mentation, more centralization, more bu- 
reaucratic meddling from Washington. 

While there is still freedom to vote, Ameri- 
cans had better take advantage of that 
remaining liberty and sweep the despots out 
of Washington—NOW! 
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USING SCIENTIFIC METHODS TO 
PUT “FIRST THINGS FIRST” 


HON. JERRY L. PETTIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 6, 1968 


Mr. PETTIS. Mr. Speaker, on Friday, 
April 26 I had the privilege of attending 
a conference for government and busi- 
ness leaders in my own Congressional 
District, the 33d, which pointed out the 
progress made by the San Bernardino 
area’s united community services prior- 
ities project. The project, which began 
almost 2 years ago, was a pioneering ef- 
fort to develop short- and long-range 
planning to cope with the social and eco- 
nomic problems in a nine-community 
area with a population of approximately 
256,000. The study was spearheaded by 
the Planning Division of United Com- 
munity Service, UCS, an area fund- 
raising and planning agency serving the 
nine communities of San Bernardino, 
Colton, Rialto, Bloomington, Crest For- 
est, Crestline, Grand Terrace, Loma 
Linda, and Highland, Calif. 

TRW Systems Group, a principal con- 
tractor in the U.S. missile and space 
program, designed a resource manage- 
ment systems technique for the project. 
The services of three TRW professionals 
with backgrounds in sociology, econom- 
ics, and systems management were do- 
nated to conceive, plan, and assist in the 
implementation of this year-long project 
to identify, develop, and prioritize pro- 
grams to resolve the area’s social prob- 
lem. Over 400 volunteers, representing 
all ethnic, socioeconomic, and organiza- 
tion segments of the community, con- 
tributed 10,000 man-hours to the pri- 
orities project. 

This is the first time that the systems 
approach has been applied in a program 
to meet total community needs. The San 
Bernardino area’s united community 
services priorities project is rapidly be- 
coming a national model and is proving 
that the orderly and sophisticated meth- 
ods of the space age are a vast improve- 
ment over the vague guesses, vested 
interests, and excessive emotion that 
control so many attempts at community 
social planning. 

Indicative of the success of the project 
is the contribution of $29,000 by local 
businessmen to continue consultation 
services from TRW as the project moves 
into the implementation stage. 

Under the leadership of a San Ber- 
nardino attorney, Robert V. Fullerton, 
who serves as volunteer chairman of the 
united community services planning 
division, and four subcommittee chair- 
men, Ann Ivey, Ernest Martin, John 
Wing, and John Hawley, four urgent 
community problems were identified. 
Programs for their resolution are now 
being refined and implemented with the 
aid of systems technology. 

May I call your attention to the fact 
that this project can serve as an example 
to the rest of the Nation of the kind of 
social planning that can be handled 
most effectively at the local level and 
that depends primarily on resources from 
the private sector for its success. All 
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persons involved in the San Bernardino 
area’s united community services prior- 
ities project are to be complimented for 
pioneering in the development of an 
orderly, local, and workable system for 
community social planning. 


LOCK AND DAM NAME SHOULD 
HONOR PIONEER RIVER MEN 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1968 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
State of Oklahoma, which it is my privi- 
lege to represent in this body, is a rela- 
tively new State, but it has a long and 
fascinating history. 

Today, I am joining the Legislature of 
the State of Oklahoma and many of the 
State’s leading citizens in asking the 
Congress to take note of one of the high 
points of the early history of that part 
of the United States which is now Okla- 
homa. 

I am introducing a bill which would 
name lock and dam No. 17 on the Verdi- 
gris River in Oklahoma the Chouteau 
lock and dam. I have here Enrolled 
House Concurrent Resolution 586 of the 
Oklahoma State Legislature, which re- 
quests this name change, and I would 
like to have this resolution appear in the 
Recor. In my office I have a great many 
letters and resolutions from civil orga- 
nizations, and they are unanimously in 
favor of this name change. 

Lock and dam No. 17 on the Verdigris 
is under construction, and is part of the 
great Arkansas River navigation project. 
In the early 1800's, Maj. Jean Pierre 
Chouteau and his son, Col. Auguste P. 
Chouteau, came into this part of what is 
now Oklahoma and constructed a com- 
plete shipyard at the falls of the Verdi- 
gris near the site of lock and dam No. 17. 
At this shipyard they built large keel 
boats used to transport hides and pro- 
duce down the Verdigris and Arkansas 
Rivers into the Mississippi, and on to the 
booming New Orleans market. 

In 1970, the Arkansas-Verdigris Water- 
way will be open to commercial naviga- 
tion again for the first time in nearly 100 
years. It seems only fitting that one of 
the great structures which will make this 
navigation possible should be dedicated 
to the memory of the two men who first 
saw and used the shipping potential of 
these rivers. 

ENROLLED HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
586 

(A concurrent resolution memorializing 

members of the Oklahoma congressional 
delegation to the Congress of the United 
States to introduce legislation which will 
result in an official designation of a certain 
lock and dam on the Verdigris River under 
construction near Okay, as part of the Ar- 
kansas River navigation project, as “Chou- 
teau Lock and Dam”; and directing dis- 
tribution) 

Whereas, the Arkansas River Navigation 
Project that is presently being constructed 
by the Tulsa District Corps of the U.S. Engi- 
neers for the purpose of barge navigation of 
the Verdigris, Arkansas and Mississippi Riv- 
ers, and which operation will require the con- 
struction of a number of locks and dams; and 
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Whereas, it requires legislation by Congress 
to rename a lock and dam, and Lock and 
Dam No. 17, four miles northwest of Okay on 
the Verdigris River in Wagoner County, has 
not yet been so designated by Congress; and 

Whereas, Col. Auguste P. Chouteau built 
a complete shipyard at the falls of the Verdi- 
gris River near the location of this lock and 
dam and for the construction of large Keel 
boats to transport hides and produce down 
the Virdigris, Arkansas and Mississippi Rivers 
to the New Orleans market that reached max- 
imum shipment early in 1824; and 

Whereas, the Corps of Engineers has writ- 
ten a letter stating that they have no objec- 
tion to such designation by Congress and feel 
that in considering the known history of the 
area that the name “Chouteau Lock and 
Dam” be an appropriate name. 

Now, therefore, be it resolved by the House 
of Representatives of the second session of 
the thirty-first Oklahoma Legislature, the 
Senate concurring therein: 

Section 1. That members of the Oklahoma 
Congressional Delegation introduce legisla- 
tion in the Congress of the United States 
Officially designating Lock and Dam No. 17, 
now under construction on the Verdigris 
River as a part of the Arkansas River Naviga- 
tion Project, as “Chouteau Lock and Dam” 
to honor the family who visioned the feasi- 
bility of navigation of these streams for 
commercial purposes and brought it to frui- 
tion. 

Section 2. That duly authenticated copies 
of this Resolution, after consideration and 
enrollment, shall be prepared for and sent 
to C. E. Chouteau, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, 
and other known descendants of Jean Pierre 
Chouteau and Col. Auguste P. Chouteau. 

Adopted by the House of Representatives 
the 11th day of April, 1968. 

Rex PRIVETT, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Adopted by the Senate the 17th day of 
April, 1968. 

ANTHONY M. Massap, 
Acting President of the Senate, 


STATE OF ISRAEL CELEBRATES 
20TH ANNIVERSARY 


HON. FRANK J. BRASCO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1968 


Mr. BRASCO. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
join my colleagues and freedom-loving 
people the world over in saying “mazel- 
tov,” congratulations to the people of Is- 
rael on the anniversary of their inde- 
pendence. 

In the 20 short years of her existence 
as a free state, Israel has become a model 
of stability, prosperity, and progress. 
Against seemingly insurmountable odds, 
and in the face of constant danger from 
hostile neighbors, Israel has not been 
deterred from the course she charted 20 
years ago, when in her Declaration of 
Statehood she stated: 


It (Israel) will foster the development of 
the country for the benefit of all inhabitants; 
it will be based on freedom, justice, and 
peace as envisaged by the prophets of Israel; 
it will insure complete equality of social and 
political rights to all its inhabitants irre- 
spective of religion, race, or sex; it will guar- 
antee freedom of religion, conscience, lan- 
guage, education and culture; it will safe- 
guard the holy places of all religions; and 
it will be faithful to the principles of the 
Charter of the United Nations. 
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History has recorded the fulfillment of 
these ideals. Israel’s achievements in so- 
cial, economic, and political areas have 
been lauded worldwide with deep ad- 
miration, not only for the accomplish- 
ments in themselves, but for the faith, 
courage, and perseverance which made 
them possible. 

Sterile wasteland has been transformed 
into fertile farming acreage; and eco- 
nomic potential has been further realized 
to the extent that for several years now, 
Israel has been lending technical assist- 
ance to less advanced countries. Mili- 
tarily, she has developed and maintained 
a large and efficient armed force, the 
might and strength of which could well 
be unparalleled for a state the size of 
Israel. 

Mr. Speaker, the history of this demo- 
cratic state, in an area where democracy 
is the exception rather than the rule, 
has been truly remarkable, and on this 
occasion, we wish her a future of con- 
tinued growth and productivity, while 
saluting her adherence to the ideals 
which have made her development so 
admirable and awe inspiring. 


QUESTIONNAIRE RESULTS 


HON. JOE R. POOL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1968 


Mr. POOL, Mr. Speaker, this spring, in 
a postal patron mailing, I sent out a leg- 
islative questionnaire to my Congres- 
sional District 3 of Texas. The results 
from the 19,220 returns have now been 
tabulated. I believe that the answers ob- 
tained in this opinion poll will be of in- 
terest to the Members of Congress, and 
I am therefore submitting the tabulation 
for their information: 

[Answers in percent] 

1. Do you feel your views might be better 
represented if you had an opportunity to vote 
for candidates from a third major political 


party? 
Be RE NE ey A poo E sek ee ae peepee ee 48. 1 
CCFPF—F—T—T—T—T— sce oe 51.9 


2. Do you believe the President should use 
all the force necessary to curtail the predicted 
summer riots? 


3. Do you believe Congress should pass a 
tax bill if the administration does not give 
evidence of substantial cuts in federal give- 
away programs? 
oe AAA pe ert meter 21.1 


4. Do you believe France should be re- 
quired to pay its World War I indebtedness 
to the United States? 


Yes 


4.4 
5. Do you think persons advising young 
men to avoid the draft illegally should be 
prosecuted? 
... E $e lie cs as <a dc 


6. Do you believe the U.S. should trade 
with communist countries in order to im- 
prove our balance of payments deficit? 


Sio porria n aa a eres ae eR 
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DO NOT LIVE IN TERROR 


HON. JAMES V. SMITH 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 6, 1968 


Mr. SMITH of Oklahoma. Mr. Speak- 
er, in these days of severe testing of our 
society in many respects, it is good to 
know that those in positions of influ- 
ence are speaking out in a worthwhile 
manner. 

Ross W. Dye, minister of the 16th and 
Decatur Church of Christ, Washington, 
D.C., has spoken in a most direct and ef- 
fective way in their church bulletin, the 
Capital Letter, which is published weekly. 

At this point I insert his recent article 
on “Civil Disobedience,” for the consid- 
eration of all who are deeply concerned 
about effective means of maintaining law 
and order and self-respect: 

Cru. DISOBEDIENCE 
(By Ross W. Dye) 

During the last dozen years millions of 
Americans have been conditioned to law- 
lessness, which is another word for civil dis- 
obedience. When exhortations to disobey the 
law began to be heard from the pulpits, in 
the streets, in the universities, and from 
such national figures as Adlai Stevenson; I 
often said that this would lead to wholesale 
lawlessness. Unfortunately nearly all of the 
voices raised against it at its inception were, 
like mine, only local in influence and heard 
by few. It appeared to me then, as it does 
now, that when you counsel and condone 
calculated civil disobedience you release a 
torrent of evils that will become a flood 
threatening to destroy all order and ulti- 
mately visiting its most severe penalties 
upon the very people who were supposed to 
find the protection of law to exercise rights 
by flouting law. 

I believed at the beginning of the era of 
civil disobedience that violence was inher- 
ently bound up with it, and I have found 
no reason to change my mind. Erwin N. 
Griswald, Solicitor General of the United 
States and former dean of Harvard law school, 
said recently as quoted in US. News & 
World Report, “Intellectual and practical 
consequence of civil disobedience is the 
‘legitimation of violence’ of which we have 
seen too much.” I have an idea that more 
people are beginning to recognize this, but 
it is unfortunate that the hour is so late. I 
fail to see how you can have anything but 
anarchy when every man makes his own 
rules as he goes. Every man’s rights are in 
jeopardy when any man is at large who has 
no respect for law, for law alone can enable 
one to be secure in the exercise of any right. 

Civil disobedience runs counter to the 
examples and precepts of the New Testa- 
ment. The only freedom which the apostles 
ever considered above the law is freedom of 
religion. They never engaged in disrupting 
traffic or any phase of public affairs and life. 
They never advocated civil disobedience or 
led masses or individuals in violation of any 
law except orders from officials who sought 
to stop the preaching of the gospel. 

The example I recommend is not Gandhi, 
the high priest of lawlessness, but Jesus 
Christ whose life was taken by evil rulers 
while he forbade his disciples to resist them. 
The New Testament abounds in passages 
which forbid civil disobedience, and no 
preacher can do his duty without respect- 
ing them. I cite I Peter 2:13 as typical of 
the New Testament posture on this subject, 
and I fail to see how it can be misunder- 
stood. It says, “Submit yourselves to every 
ordinance of man for the Lord’s sake.” This 
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therefore is my position on civil disobedi- 
ence, and always has been. 

With the so called poor people’s march 
beginning and in light of the recent dis- 
order in Washington, I feel compelled to not 
only state the foregoing position on civil dis- 
obedience, but to issue a word of admoni- 
tion to our members and friends on related 
matters as well. 

First of all, Christians must not allow the 
tension between the races to alienate us from 
each other along racial lines, Black and white 
Christians in Washington must continue to 
love one another. Both black and white must 
divest themselves of racialism and bigotry. 
There is no place for the Ku Klux Klan or 
its counterpart, black racialism. 

Secondly, both races must obey the law. 
White people must not be permitted to cir- 
cumvent the law by exploiting black people, 
and black people must not be permitted to 
resort to arson and looting. All laws must be 
impartially enforced. 

Thirdly, white people and black people 
alike must repudiate the doctrine of mass 
guilt. To lay the murder of a black man or 
all of the ills of racialism at the door of the 
whole white race is as wrong as charging the 
whole black race with arson. To do this is to 
stir up more hate and resentment when we 
need cool heads. 

Fourthly, we must all work for a better 
society where there is truly “liberty and jus- 
tice for all.” But the place to change laws 
and redress wrongs is not in the streets but 
in the courts and at the polls. The way to 
do it is not civil disobedience but through 
education and persuasion. As Christians and 
as citizens we ought to do our civic duty. We 
as citizens have many avenues open to us to 
work for the improvement of society in gen- 
eral. At the same time we must distinguish 
between the role of the church as a force for 
morality and righteousness and the function 
of the political arena as the realm where 
political policy is shaped. Our job is to 
preach the gospel and change hearts and 
lives. This in turn will produce citizens who 
will support just and equitable laws. In the 
final analysis therefore the real need is faith- 
ful preaching of the word, not mere social 
action. Social action of the right sort will 
then ultimately come and come orderly and 
lawfully. 

Fifthly, I would urge our members to not 
live in fear. Prudence is one thing, but fear 
is destructive, Let us not be afraid to come 
to church services at night or any other time. 
Reasonable caution ought to be taken, but 
let us come to services as we always have 
this spring and summer. We must not live 
in terror, for this is not to live at all. 

Finally, pray for our city and nation, and 
be sure you are in a frame of mind to really 
pray. 


POLISH CONSTITUTION DAY 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1968 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
it is an honor for me to join my col- 
leagues in commemorating the 177th 
anniversary of Polish Constitution Day. 

In an attempt to replace their medi- 
eval system of government with a mod- 
ern constitutional monarchy and a parli- 
amentary form of government, Poland, 
on May 3, 1791, proclaimed its Constitu- 
tion. It is interesting to note that this 
occurred only 2 years after the adoption 
of our Constitution in America. 

But Poland, the strength and determi- 
nation of its people notwithstanding, 
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was less fortunate than the United States 
in terms of geography and history. Cath- 
erine the Great of Russia moved the 
Russian armies against Poland in April 
of 1792 primarily for reasons of imperial 
power. However, another motivation was 
to destroy the Polish Constitution, which 
was based on such “revolutionary” prem- 
ises as, and I quote: “All power in civil 
society should be derived from the will 
of the people.” 

In spite of an incredible effort of will 
and determination to stay the Russian 
armies; in spite of winning three ma- 
jor battles; in spite of 3 desperate 
months of fighting—the conflict termi- 
nated with a Polish defeat. The Consti- 
tution was abolished, Catherine of Russia 
ruled the conquered Poles through a con- 
federation, and Poland was partitioned, 
losing its eastern provinces to Russia and 
the area known as Great Poland to 
Prussia. 

We therefore commemorate today an 
event of tremendous significance in the 
history of democracy and freedom, an 
event involving a proud people with 
whom we have felt a close affinity for 
centuries. The people of Poland, again 
due to historical and geographical cir- 
cumstances and the stark shadows of 
Soviet power, have been unable to reas- 
sert the fundamental principles of free- 
dom so proudly proclaimed in 1791. 

But we Americans, in our commemora- 
tion of Polish Constitution Day, hope and 
pray for that time when the light of 
justice will shine over Poland, instead of 
the darkness of oppression. On this day 
then, we celebrate the momentous and 
still inspirational occasion of the Polish 
Constitution which was proclaimed on 
May 3, 1791, and salute a great people. 

Men and women of Polish birth or de- 
scent have contributed mightily to the 
growth and the glory of our own United 
States. I am happy and I am privileged 
to number among my constituents in the 
Second District of Illinois many Polish- 
Americans whose friendship has been to 
me a fortress of strength in the many 
2 I have been privileged to serve 

em. 


TENTH DISTRICT QUESTIONNAIRE 
RESULTS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1968 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, early in 
January I mailed a questionnaire across 
my entire congressional district and re- 
ceived 25,969 replies—an overwhelming 
return. A great many of the question- 
naires were returned prior to the Tet 
offensive in South Vietnam, and all of 
them were returned prior to the assas- 
sination of Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., 
and the recent riots in Washington and 
other cities. Admittedly, some opinions 
may have changed as a result of these 
events, but I am sure the questionnaire 
results are an accurate reflection of 10th 
District opinion early in the year 1968. 
It follows: 
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[In percent] 


CONS MRAP 


ee 
S 


3 Increased 
b) Continued at current level 
c) Cut back 


11. If a cease-fire and peace negotiations in Vietnam are not secured in the near future, which milit: 


b 


d 


9 Unilaterally withdraw U.S. forces 
e 


c) Stop bombing and seek negotiations 
d) A ponpes program of milita 
(e) Military 


(f) Continued military pressure to 


ISRAEL'S 20TH ANNIVERSARY 


HON. JACOB H. GILBERT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1968 


Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, I join my 
colleagues in the Congress in extending 
congratulations to the people of Israel 
on her 20th anniversary. This is not a 
long time for this ancient nation—first 
known as Canaan and later as Pales- 
tine—but her very survival and her rec- 
ord of tremendous achievements make 
the rest of the world pause for marvel. 
Surrounded by hostile neighbors, she has 
fought to stay alive, and not only has she 
survived but Israel has extended the 
cause of freedom by her example and 
shown the world what a courageous and 
determined people can achieve. 

The events of a year ago when Israel 
overpowered superior forces bent on her 
annihilation, heightened world aware- 
ness of her problems and the remarkable 
quality of her progress in spite of these 
problems. 

Israel is the most free and most demo- 
cratic country in the Middle East. It is 
the most hospitable to refugees around 
the world. It has proved itself to be the 
most generous, the most self-reliant, the 
most modern in technology, education, 
medicine, and outlook. 

Unlike her neighbors, Israel does not 
peddle hate; she offers help. She con- 
tinues to assist and inspire undeveloped 
nations in their quest for self-sufficiency. 
Israel has established a parliamentary 
democracy with basic freedoms as exer- 
cised in the United States. She has as- 
sured that all religious denominations 
are free to worship in their own way. 
She has more than doubled cultivated 
areas to over 860,000 acres, increased ir- 
rigated areas fivefold, tripled its imports, 
and multiplied its exports more than 20 
times. 

Mr. Speaker, Israel’s first two decades 
are eloquent testimony to the virtues of 
a way of life in which we as a nation 
believe. We in the United States can be 
proud of the support we have given 


Withdraw forces to small coastal enclaves in South Vietnam and assume a defensive stance 
c) Hold territory we presently control, stop bombing the north and make no further offensive efforts in the south... 
Increase our military commitment to the extent required to clear all of South Vietnam from Communist control 
Invade North Vietnam with combined ground, naval, and air action 
12. In your 1 weg which diplomatic approach stands the best chance of bringing peace in Vietnam? 
a) Turn the matter over to the United Nations... 3 
b) Reconvene the Geneva Conference and agree to abide by its determinatio 
disengagement with an ofler to partici 
deescalation followe by massive social and economic aid to 
orce negotiations 


Israel. We have had a worthy relation- 
ship and our country must make sure 
this relationship continues into the 
future. 


POLISH CONSTITUTION DAY 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 2, 1968 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise on this occasion to com- 
memorate and pay tribute to the 
thousands of citizens of Polish heritage 
as they celebrate May 3, a national holi- 
day of Poland. This day marks the proc- 
lamation and adoption of Poland’s Con- 
stitution of 1791, one of the most liberal 
and progressive pieces of legislation of 
18th century Europe. 

I also would like to call attention to 
two other significant events in Poland’s 
history. This year is the 25th anniversary 
of the tragic death of Gen. Wladyslaw 
Sikorski, free Poland’s wartime leader 
and statesman: the 70th anniversary of 
the discovery of radium by Madame 
Sklodowska-Curie, recognized as one of 
the greatest scientists of all times. 

Poland, now dominated by a totali- 
tarian government bent on the destruc- 
tion of Polish cultural traditions, has 
abolished May 3 as the national holiday 
of Poland. Polish people everywhere but 
Poland now observe this day. 

I call particular attention to the thous- 
ands of Americans of Polish ancestry in 
my Sixth Congressional District, proud 
of their heritage who have kept and will 
keep faith with this noble legacy that 
speaks of the moral strength and great 
civic virtue and wisdom of their fore- 
fathers. 

“Poland, divided and ruled many ways 
over the years, is not lost“, states the 
Polish national anthem. Poles every- 
where in the world believe that the time 
is coming when Poland will again return 
to the Western family of nations as a 
free, independent, and sovereign nation. 


Yes No Undecided 
28.2 62.4 9.4 
11.9 81.7 6.4 
13.7 78.7 7.6 
24.1 66. 4 9.5 
27.9 63.8 8.3 
37.5 16.5 46.0 
25.9 57.8 16.3 
55.7 30.1 14.2 
50.5 39. 4 10.1 
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THE ROLE OF THE FBI IN CIVIL 
DISORDERS 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1968 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, riots in 
the cities of America and other criminal 
acts have occasionally been followed by 
charges that the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation failed to perform this or that 
duty. The charges included failure to ac- 
cept responsibility and accepting too 
much responsibility. This type of charge 
should be quickly clarified both in rela- 
tion to past events and with respect to 
any future occurrence in which the role 
of the FBI might be mentioned. 

In the May issue of the FBI Law En- 
forcement Bulletin, Director J. Edgar 
Hoover discusses this role. He concludes 
that: 

If the FBI has been consistent in any one 
commitment cver the years, it is in its aware- 
ness of the exacting limitations within which 
it must operate. We have meticulously 
avoided infringement on responsibilities be- 
longing to local and state authorities. By the 
same token, we have always met our obliga- 
tions regardless of criticisms and attacks 
from special interest groups, whoever they 
are. 


I hope that this short statement by the 
Director will have wide dissemination so 
that future unwarranted criticisms can 
be met with the facts. “Message from the 
Director” follows: 


MESSAGE FROM THE DIRECTOR 


When riots occur and there is a breakdown 
of law and order, emotions and prejudices 
often overwhelm judgment and sound rea- 
soning. We have seen this occur in the recent 
past in many of our major cities. In such 
instances, most people agree the restoration 
of law and order is, and should be, the para- 
mount issue. Disagreement sometimes arises 
over how this can best be achieved and by 
whom. 

In any circumstance where passions are 
aroused and prompt decisions are necessary, 
it helps materially if the lines of responsi- 
bility are clearly drawn and understood, This 
is particularly true in riots, racial turmoil, 
and disturbances where arson, murder, loot- 
ing, and wanton destruction occur, 
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Apparently, the role of the FBI in civil dis- 
orders is not fully known to all citizens, and 
therefore it is frequently misunderstood. 
Some highly vocal groups insist that the FBI 
is obligated to step in and usurp the power 
of local law enforcement and “police” the 
areas where, in their opinion, a breakdown of 
law and order has occurred. The FBI has no 
lawful authority or jurisdiction to take this 
action and certainly does not seek such na- 
tional police power. In those instances when 
we refuse to exceed our authority, some ex- 
tremists in these groups have accused the 
FBI of racism. Many times it is determined 
that these bigots are the same agitators and 
exploiters who provoked the disorder in the 
first place. On the other hand, some individ- 
uals insist that the FBI in performing its 
duties exceeds its authority and encroaches 
on the authority belonging to State and local 
enforcement agencies. In both instances, 
emotions and expediency override rationality. 

The FBI's responsibilities are clearly de- 
fined and limited by Federal statutes and 
Presidential directives. This Bureau has no 
jurisdiction to protect persons or property 
or to police and control riotous conditions. 
These are obligations of local and State 
police agencies. Basically, the FBI's role in 
civil disorders is the development and dis- 
semination of intelligence information, at 
the same time being alert to any specific 
violations of Federal laws over which it has 
investigative jurisdiction. In the field of 
civil rights, this Bureau functions solely as 
a fact-gathering and fact-reporting agency. 
The information and evidence gathered are 
furnished to the Attorney General for prose- 
cutive consideration. For years the FBI has 
offered to local law enforcement agencies 
every possible cooperative service in the fields 
of civil disorders and civil rights. During 
the 1950's, for example, the FBI conducted 
almost 600 civil rights police schools, and 
since the early 1960's, this Bureau has in- 
structed almost 80,000 law enforcement of- 
ficers in the various functional aspects of 
mob and riot control. 

If the FBI has been consistent in any 
one commitment over the years, it is in its 
awareness of the exacting limitations within 
which it must operate. We have meticulously 
avoided infringement on responsibilities be- 
longing to local and State authorities. By 
the same token, we have always met our 
obligations regardless of criticisms and at- 
tacks from special interest groups, whoever 
they are. 

Diversionary tactics by lawbreakers are 
as old as crime itself. Those bent on civil 
disobedience, riotous rebellion, and racial 
strife make good use of the technique. Time 
after time, with wild, unfounded charges, 
they have, in the minds of some people, suc- 
cessfully made law enforcement and estab- 
lished authority the scapegoats while di- 
verting the critical public eye from their 
unlawful conduct. We can expect these 
groups and individuals to continue these 
disruptive practices. During the coming 
months, if riots occur, unwarranted criti- 
cisms will again be directed against the 
FBI and other enforcement agencies by those 
who are eager to mislead the public and to 
negate effective police cooperation by mis- 
representing the facts. The public should 
remember that persons who defy the law 
frequently find it expedient to disparage 
agencies charged with enforcing it. 


INVASION OF PRIVACY 
HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1968 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, at the 
conclusion of 3 days of hearings before 
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my Special Subcommittee on Invasion of 
Privacy, the Associated Credit Bureaus 
of America agreed to sponsor a series of 
industrywide meetings on the protection 
of privacy. Certain disturbing procedures 
were brought to light during the hear- 
ings and the credit industry resolved to 
discuss alternatives and to report back to 
my subcommittee this summer. The 
credit industry showed a commendable 
willingness to admit that problems exist 
and to soberly and responsibly search for 
answers. 

The first steps have now been taken, 
Iam pleased to introduce into the RECORD 
at this point a report on a preliminary 
meeting held in Chicago last week. It 
is my hope that these promising begin- 
nings will be followed with constructive 
and workable corrective measures, thus 
assuring that information given for the 
purpose of receiving the privilege of 
credit will not be abused. 

The report follows: 


Cuicaco, ILL. — Guidelines for the protec- 
tion of consumer privacy in credit reporting 
will be developed by a consumer credit in- 
dustry advisory committee as the result of 
a two-day meeting sponsored here by the 
Associated Credit Bureaus of America, Inc. 

Participating in the meeting were 42 repre- 
sentatives of nine consumer credit trade 
associations, leading national credit granters, 
major credit card companies and finance 
industry representatives. 

The advisory committee will be named 
within 30 days, it was reported by John L. 
Spafford, of Houston, ACBofA executive vice 
president who was chairman of the meeting. 

A thorough re-evaluation of consumer 
Protection of Privacy practices by local credit 
bureaus and the relationships of these prac- 
tices to credit granters was concluded at the 
meeting Tuesday (4.30.68). 

“The purpose of this entire project is to 
give the consumer the benefits of the use 
of credit in our economy and still protect 
his privacy,” Spafford said. 

The advisory committee will continue the 
study of protection of consumer privacy by 
credit reporting firms and communicate the 
findings to the consumer credit and credit 
reporting industries. 

“The credit reporting industry and credit 
granters it serves must place themselves in 
focus with society today,” Spafford added. 
“We have recognized during these meetings 
that changes must be made... some of 
which may affect the credit bureau relation- 
ship with credit granters.” 

“Our objective is to re-evaluate the con- 
sumer credit industry and Protection of 
Privacy as they relate to the consumer, to 
the credit granter and to the credit bureau,” 
Spafford stated. 

The credit reporting practices that were 
studied by 42 leading credit granter execu- 
tives and credit bureau officials included: 

1. Disclosure of credit histories to con- 
sumers by credit bureaus. 

2. Various credit bureau services and the 
customers they serve. 

8. Credit bureau file content. 

4. Procedures followed in retaining in- 
formation in credit bureau files. 

“We hope to have a crystallized viewpoint 
on these subjects by the consumer credit 
industry as well as the credit reporting indus- 
try within 60 days,” Spafford pointed out. 

“Each official who attended this and other 
meetings ACBofA has conducted on Protec- 
tion of Privacy will report back to his trade 
association or credit granting firm the think- 
ing and concepts that have been discussed,” 
Spafford added. 

“We hope to develop out of these meetings 
specific guidelines for credit bureaus, credit 
granters and legislative groups which are 
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concerned with these highly sensitive areas,” 
Spafford said. 

ACBofA, which organized and conducted 
the meeting, is an international trade asso- 
ciation consisting of more than 2100 local 
credit bureaus with headquarters in Houston, 

Among the groups represented at the Chi- 
cago meeting were the National Retail Mer- 
chants Association; American Bankers Asso- 
ciation; National Foundation for Consumer 
Credit; National Consumer Finance Associa- 
tion; International Consumer Credit Asso- 
ciation; American Petroleum Credit Associa- 
tion; Bank Administration Institute; and 
Robert Morris Associates. 


MAY 10: RUMANIA’S INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1968 


Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, on May 10, Rumanians and 
those of Rumanian descent who are able 
to live and believe freely will celebrate 
Rumania’s Independence Day. Those, 
however, who still live in the Rumanian 
nation, now under foreign and oppressive 
rule, will not be able to officially and 
openly commemorate this traditional 
national holiday. They will do so in their 
hearts, nevertheless, for this day is a 
symbol of the struggle through which 
they first gained freedom and independ- 
ence, of the founding of their kingdom, 
and now it is especially the symbol of the 
hope and courage to believe that freedom 
will again be theirs. 

As in the past, I speak out strongly in 
support of the right of all nations and 
peoples to live in freedom and in peace, 
and I call to the attention of my col- 
leagues, as requested by the Rumanian 
National Committee, the moving history 
of this people. The material follows: 


THE 10TH oF May: RuMANIA’s INDEPENDENCE 
Day 


The Tenth of May is the national holiday 
of the Rumanian people, celebrating three 
great events of its history. 

On May 10, 1866, Charles, Prince of Hohen- 
zollern-Sigmaringen, a scion of the Southern 
and Catholic branch of the Prussian royal 
family, was proclaimed in Bucharest Prince 
of Rumania, and thus founded the Rumanian 
dynasty. It was the successful outcome of the 
nation’s long struggle to acquire the right of 
electing as its sovereign a member of one of 
the Western non- neighbouring reigning 
families in order to put an end to the strifes 
and rivalries among native candidates to the 
throne. This ardent wish, though Officially 
expressed as far back as 1857 by the Molda- 
vian and Wallachian Assemblies—the “Ad- 
hoc Divans“ —convened as a result of the 
Paris Treaty of 1856, was nevertheless opposed 
by the Russian and Austrian empires, equally 
disquieted by the growth in power and pres- 
tige of the young bordering nation they both 
secretly hoped to absorb some day. It was due 
to unrelenting efforts made and wise steps 
taken by Rumanian patriots, and also to the 
constant diplomatic assistance of Napoleon 
III, Emperor of the French (to whom Prince 
Charles was related through the Beauharnais 
and Murat families) that all political ob- 
stacles were gradually removed and what was 
to be the prosperous and glorious reign of 
Charles I could be inaugurated on May 10, 
1866. 
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Eleven years later, on May 10, 1877, during 
the turmoil of the Russo-Turkish War, the 
Principality of Rumania, until then nominal- 
ly a vassal of the Sultan, proclaimed her in- 
dependence by severing the old and outdated 
bonds that linked her with the Ottoman Em- 
pire. This independence had to be fought out 
on the battlefields south of the Danube, 
where the young Rumanian Army, as an ally 
of Russia, played a noteworthy part in the 
defeat of the Turkish forces. The Congress of 
Berlin of 1878 confirmed Rumania’s inde- 
pendence and conferred Europe's official rec- 
ognition, a bright page in the country’s dreary 
history though marred unfortunately by the 
loss of Bessarabia, cynically wrenched by 
Ozar Alexander II and his government from 
the ally who helped them obtain victory over 
the Turks. 

Another four years elapsed after the Ru- 
manian people had proclaimed their inde- 
pendence and a further step was taken as 
they decided to raise their country to the 
rank of a kingdom. On May 10, 1881, Charles I 
was crowned, by the will of his people, King 
of Rumania. A prosperous era, which lasted 
over six decades, opened on that day for the 
nation. Its apex was attained when national 
unity within the historic boundaries was 
reached after World War I. The socially pro- 
gressive country had now become a factor of 
peace and equilibrium in the South-East of 
Europe. 

During all those years and up to the pres- 
ent time, Rumanians have cherished and 
revered the Tenth of May as their national 
holiday, the anniversary of happy and glori- 
ous events in their history, in which achieve- 
ments of Monarchy and people were inter- 
woven. It remains the symbol of their per- 
manency and perseverance through woes and 
hardships to reach the ultimate end of free- 
dom and well being. 

The ruthless foreign rule which now op- 
presses the Rumanian nation has not been 
able to uproot the people’s attachment to the 
traditional celebration of the 10th of May. 
In order to try and alter at least its signifi- 
cance, Official celebrations were shifted from 
the 10th to the 9th of May, anniversary of 
the Soviet victory. But, though flags are now 
hoisted on May 9th, Rumanians in their cap- 
tive homeland celebrate in their hearts the 
following day, awaiting with faith and cour- 
age the dawn of new times, when freedom 
shall be restored to them. 


MONITORING PHONE CONVERSA- 
TIONS AT THE STATE DEPARTMENT 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1968 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, on Fri- 
day of last week, May 3, George W. Ball 
appeared before the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee to give testimony con- 
cerning his proposed appointment as 
representative of the United States to 
the United Nations with the rank and 
status of Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary, and the representative 
of the United States in the Security 
Council of the United Nations. Mr. Ball 
was asked if there was a facility at the 
State Department which can be used and 
is used to monitor and record conversa- 
tions unbeknownst to the telephone par- 
ticipants. Mr. Ball responded: 

I certainly would have been aware of it 
had there been such a room, had there been 
such a device and there was none. There is 
none, 
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It is my understanding that Mr. Ball’s 
statement concerning the existence of 
me facility will be challenged in the near 

uture. 


DO WE HAVE AN ATTORNEY 
GENERAL? 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1968 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
a Negro mother told me recently that 
during the open rioting, burning, and 
looting last month, her teenaged chil- 
dren watched another Negro carrying 
merchandise out of a vandalized store. 
As he ran, with arms loaded, he dropped 
some of his loot. A policeman, standing 
nearby, stooped and picked up the 
stolen goods the thief had dropped and 
handed it back to him. This mother was 
incensed, because the example of the 
policeman aiding the thief taught her 
children that crime was acceptable if 
committed under the guise of so-called 
civil rights. 

Our teenaged generation, growing up 
by our present standards of creeping 
lawlessness, obviously advocated by our 
Attorney General and Department of 
Justice, will certainly treat any attempt 
at maintaining law and order with con- 
tempt. 

Last month’s burning of the city of 
Washington, during which time the 
above episode occurred, only points up 
more vividly that in recent years we have 
witnessed a deterioration of our moral 
structure which has reached new depths; 
we have witnessed the takover of higher 
educational institutions by outside hood- 
lums and radical professors and stu- 
dents; we have witnessed the burning of 
our cities—the looting of our busi- 
nesses—and crime running rampant in 
our streets, from purse-snatching to 
murder, with very little effort being 
made to halt or convict the criminals. 

With our Attorney General tying the 
hands of our regular law enforcement 
agencies by refusing to act on these 
crimes presently being committed, and 
the Supreme Court freeing those already 
convicted, it was only a matter of time 
until protection agencies would spring 
up. 

I do not question the legitimacy of 
such agencies one way or another at the 
present time. However, again, it will be 
only a matter of time before the muscle 
men and troublemakers start taking over 
the legitimate agencies and starting their 
own protective insurance schemes, now 
that law and order has deteriorated to 
such a level that only the criminal ele- 
ment is guaranteed protection by our 
law enforcement officers and courts. 

As proof of what is happening to 
America, I submit an ad from the Wash- 
ington Post that I saw 2 days running 
during the week of April 28, 1968: 

Boarding-Up of Houses & Businesses, Van- 
dalized or Vacant. We Protect What is Left. 
Emergency services radio dispatched. 737- 
4477—Any time. 
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POLISH CONSTITUTION DAY 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1968 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I am hon- 
ored beyond measure once again to par- 
ticipate in the observance of Poland’s 
great national day, which for many 
years we have fittingly recognized in the 
House. 

First, I want to state that I am greatly 
privileged and honored today to include 
in the ReEcorD, as part of my remarks, 
the magnificent statement of His Excel- 
lency, August Zaleski, President of the 
Polish Republic. I am deeply impressed, 
as I am sure every Member of the House, 
who has had the opportunity to read it 
will be, by the fine, strong, inspiring 
sentiments on freedom that have been 
expressed by the very distinguished Pres- 
ident in behalf of the great Polish cause 
he so admirably exemplifies. 

More than ever this year, when there 
is so much instability, war, and violence 
in the world, it is necessary that we again 
speak our minds in behalf of the Polish 
people, who with sustained courage, seek 
freedom and self-determination for their 
land. 

This Nation and Government have 
long upheld the cause of Poland, and at 
this time it is well for us to refresh and 
renew our firm commitment to the aims, 
aspirations, and dedication of Poland to 
the principles of freedom and to the 
early return of their institutions they 
prize so dearly. 

Once again let it be known, not only 
to the struggling Polish people, but to all 
peoples in the world, who cherish and 
seek freedom, that this great Nation, 
born in freedom and dedicated to its 
perpetuation, will ever seek to render 
every measure of support and assistance 
to their sacred cause. 

The bonds between Poland and this 
country go back to our early days as a 
Nation when gallant Polish leaders and 
great Polish heroes rallied to our cause 
of liberty and freedom and gave us in- 
valuable aid. 

The blood of Polish patriots drenches 
the soil of many lands where Polish sons 
have fought and died in the defense of 
freedom. Many of our own fellow citi- 
zens and neighbors of Polish blood have 
given their lives and made the supreme 
sacrifice in the defense of our country 
and human liberty. 

I hail and salute the Polish people and 
their leaders on this day of celebration 
and resolution and wish for them, from 
the bottom of my heart, the early release 
from totalitarian rule and return to the 
ranks of the free nations of the world. 

May their dreams for freedom, under- 
standing, brotherhood and peace soon be 
realized. May our own great Nation al- 
ways stand loyally and helpfully with 
them. The statement follows: 

MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE REPUBLIC 

OF POLAND TO THE POLISH NATION, ON THE 


OCCASION OF THE POLISH NATIONAL Day, 
May 3, 1968 


His Excellency August Zaleski, legitimate 
President of the Polish Republic, addressed 
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the following message to the Polish nation 
on the occasion of Poland’s National Day 
this year: 

“Having by long experience come to know 
the ingrained defects of our government, as 
the preamble to the Reform Constitution of 
1791 commences, and perceiving the great 
danger facing the Polish Commonwealth, the 
Polish nation realized i+ should, as Adam 
Mickiewicz—Poland’s great national poet and 
patriot—expressed it, ‘put an end to the 
ever greater inactivity of the gentry in de- 
cline by strengthening the central authority 
on the one hand; and, on the other hand, 
by extending civic rights to all classes of the 
community, to regain independence and the 
country’s lost position in Europe by placing 
freedom in Poland upon a firm basis.’ 

“This was the universal desire. The whole 
nation, headed by the King of Poland, was 
in accord with this with but very few ex- 
ceptions. The Four-Year Seym immediately 
began its labours, aided by the participation 
of many politicians and political writers who 
had published numerous works on the polit- 
ical structure of several countries which 
could serve as examples to follow, with France 
and England pre-eminent in this respect. 
Thus, in the Polish Reform Constitution of 
3rd May 1791 we perceive the influence of the 
constitutions of both these countries, at that 
time the only ones in Europe with really 
democratic systems. 

“Unfortunately, the Constitution of 3rd 
May 1791 could never be implemented. Fear- 
ing the consequences that this great reform 
might produce by reviving the strength of 
Poland, Russia and Prussia immediately in- 
vaded the country and carried out the sec- 
ond partition of the Polish Commonwealth. 

“None the less, that Constitution remains 
for all time not only evidence of Poland’s 
struggle for freedom but also of her ties with 
western civilization. 

“Invariably wishing Poland well, Pope Pius 
XI chose the anniversary of this Constitu- 
tion, so dear to all Poles, as the Day of the 
Holy Mother of God—Queen of the Polish 
Crown, thus giving yet another proof of 
the indissoluble ties that join the Polish 
Republic with the Faith of Christ. 

“AUGUST ZALESKI.” 


SWISS DEBATE BUGGING AND A 
BUG GIVES PROOF 


HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 6, 1968 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, the 
creative and crafty Swiss have recently 
given those of us in America a valuable 
lesson in effective ways to control the use 
of electronic eavesdropping equipment. 

In order to continue an open society 
in America, our citizens must be able to 
feel secure in their privacy. If we casu- 
ally permit a suffocating sense of sur- 
veillance to blanket the free exchange 
of communications we may do something 
very basic to the American society. For 
let us be very clear about exactly whose 
privacy it is that is being invaded. It can 
be the criminal’s, the man under sus- 
picion for crimes, but it can just as easily 
be yours or mine. 

Mr. Speaker, this Swiss example is 
highly informative and I am pleased to 
insert a report from the New York Times 
of May 4, 1968, into the Recor at this 
point: 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Swiss DEBATE BUGGING AND A BUG Gives PROOF 

Geneva, May 3.—A special committee of 
the Swiss National Assembly unanimously 
approved today a Government bill outlaw- 
ing “mini-spy” gadgets after hearing a tape 
recording of the committee’s supposedly se- 
cret discussion. 

The discussion had been relayed by a tiny 
radio transmitter hidden in a chandelier of 
the committee room to a receiver in a car 
parked outside a Government building in 
Bern, the Swiss capital. 

Donat Cadruvi, the committee chairman, 
explained that he had had the recording 
made to show the effectiveness of the tran- 
sistorized eavesdropper and that he would 
have the tape destroyed immediately. 


DUNDALK NAVY CORPSMAN DIES AT 
OUTPOST IN KHESANH 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1968 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
HN Charles B. Boynton, Jr., a fine young 
soldier from Baltimore, was killed re- 
cently in Vietnam. I wish to commend 
his bravery and to honor his memory 
by including the following article in the 
RECORD: 


DUNDALK Navy CORPSMAN DIES AT OUTPOST 
IN KHESANH 


A United States Navy corpsman from Dun- 
dalk, who served at the Khe Sanh Marine 
garrison in South Vietnam during the long 
Communist siege earlier this year, was killed 
in action at the outpost April 16, the Defense 
Department reported yesterday. 

The dead serviceman was identified as 
Charles B. Boynton, Jr., 20, a third class petty 
officer and the son of Mr. and Mrs. Charles B; 
Boynton, of 49 Kinship road, Dundalk. 


ASSIGNED JANUARY 22 


His death occurred less than two weeks 
after 20,000 United States troops broke 
through the North Vietnamese Army’s force 
which had encircled the 7,000-man American 
and South Vietnamese detachment at Khe 
Sanh. 

Petty Officer Boynton, who arrived in 
Vietnam last November, was assigned to Khe 
Sanh January 22 and served there as a bat- 
tlefield medic during the worst days of the 
three-month Communist siege. 

His last letter to his parents—dated the 
day of his death—said he was serving on Hill 
689, one of the most hotly contested pieces 
of ground during the bitter fighting that 
raged just below the buffer zone separating 
North and South Vietnam. 


FEW DETAILS 


Mrs. Boynton said her son gave the family 
few details of his assignment as a Navy hos- 
pitalman. 

“He just said it was tough going. He said 
to keep praying. He never complained. I 
guess he didn’t want to worry us,” Mrs. 
Boynton said. 

She added that she thought her son would 
be “safe” in the Khe Sanh area because of 
his survival there during the battles preced- 
ing the lifting of the Communist siege. 

PLAYED TRUMPET 


Petty Officer Boynton was graduated in 
June, 1965, from Dundalk High School, where 
he played trumpet in the school band and 
orchestra. 

An amateur performer, he played in the 
Baltimore Colt’s marching band and played, 
sang and did comedy routines before civic 
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and church audiences in the Dundalk area, 
He also played in the drum and bugle corps 
of Dundalk Post No. 38 of the American 
Legion. 

He enlisted in the Navy in June, 1966, 
and was assigned to the Great Lakes (III.) 
Naval Training Station. He then underwent 
additional training as a battlefield corpsman 
and served for about six months at the 
United States Naval Hospital in Annapolis 
before going to Vietnam. 


SURVIVORS LISTED 


Petty Officer Boynton was a member of the 
Abbott Memorial Presbyterian Church, Bank 
street and Highland avenue, and was active 
in its choirs and youth groups. 

Besides his parents, he is survived by two 
sisters, Janice I. Boynton, 24, and Charlotte 
B. Boynton, 22, both teachers in the Balti- 
more county school system, and a brother, 
Nelson P. Boynton, 12. 

Also surviving are his paternal grand- 
mother, Mrs. Augusta Boynton, of Rochester, 
N.Y., and his maternal grandmother, Mrs. 
Martha Groff, of Baltimore. 


WHAT IS HAPPENING TO OUR 
COUNTRY 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1968 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, on 
May 2, I was privileged to address a 
luncheon gathering in recognition of the 
80 years of service of the Salvation Army 
to my hometown of Lansing, Mich. 

Because of the many and varied prob- 
lems confronting our Nation today, I di- 
rected my remarks to the question which 
all of us hear so frequently, “What is 
happening to our country?” 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include my address to the 
Salvation Army: 


WHAT Is HAPPENING TO OUR COUNTRY 


I am honored indeed with your invitation 
to share this occasion, It permits me to ex- 
press ... for myself and also on behalf of 
our community the great measure of respect 
and gratitude all true Americans feel for 
those who are carrying on the work and the 
ideals of the Salvation Army. How fortunate 
we are. How fortunate all Americans are to 
have had such a humanitarian organization. 

Eighty years is a long time. 

It is also a short time. 

It is a long time in the life span of an in- 
dividual. 

It is a very short time in the life of so- 
ciety. 

Think back, for a moment, to eighty years 
ago when the Salvation Army first began 
serving the community of Lansing. 

The State Capitol building was still new. 

Lansing’s population was just over 10,000. 

Michigan Agricultural College had but 312 
students. 

Topics of conversation were the Haymarket 
riot at Chicago; the first electric street rail- 
way that had just been placed in operation; 
and the finanical panic in New York. Presi- 
dent James A. Garfield had been shot shortly 
before. There still was a land frontier in 
America. The wild west was actually real— 
not just on TV! 

Much has happened in eighty years. 

During these decades the Salvation Army 
has grown with this and other communities. 
We are proud of this growth. We hope we 
have each done our part to help make this 
possible. But as we meet today to award 
Lansing’s Service Ribbons to these good sol- 
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diers, we cannot only look to the past—We 
must look to the future. 

As I thought of my message to you, I could 
not help but speculate on the demands that 
our tomorrows will thrust upon the Salva- 
tion Army. We know they are ready to march 
as service calls. They have proven that. But 
as one who shares in a small measure the 
responsibility of government I asked my- 
self, are we keeping faith with the 
dedicated soldiers of this Army? Is govern- 
ment at all levels, local, state, national, doing 
its full part to cope with the social problems 
of our times? 

As I asked myself the questions, and as I 
reflected on the scourge of war that plagues 
us, the riot scorched cities of the land, rising 
crime ... and the resistance to authority 
everywhere, I had an uneasy feeling about 
the adequacy of our effort. 

What has come over the structure of our 
society as we have known it these past few 
years to cause such violence to the basic 
fabric of community life? What is happen- 
ing to our country? 

Crime is rampant. The situation seems to 
be getting worse rather than better. The 
FBI tells us that since 1960 major crimes 
have increased 88% while the population 
has increased 10%. 

We know that sureness of punishment is a 
strong deterrent to crime. Yet today less 
than 21% of the reported crimes result in 
arrest, and only 6% lead to conviction. The 
criminal has a 94% chance of “beating the 
rap” every time he strikes. 

If this seems remote, let me tell you that 
when I was privileged to serve as the 
Prosecuting Attorney of Ingham County the 
office had 5 assistants and 3 secretaries. To- 
day, just 12 years later, this same office has 
11 assistant prosecuting attorneys and 8 
secretaries. This clearly shows that our own 
community is not exempt from the national 
trend. 

Our courts have become so consumed with 
the rights of the accused that we are fre- 
quently asked who is looking after the rights 
of the law abiding citizen. 

We have daily reports on the growing use 
of drugs and the sordid tales relating to this 
abuse. 

Our mails have become so choked with 
lurid pornographic materials that the Con- 
gress had to pass legislation to stem its 
flow. 

There are many alarming indicators of a 
growing disintegration of the family unit, 
the core of our society. 

Draft dodging has almost become re- 
spectable and we have those who take pub- 
lic pride in counselling our youth on how to 
avoid service to their country. 

We have demonstrations for everything. 
The teachers are learning the art fast and 
its not unusual to see clerical garb in the 
photographs of protest movements. If enough 
people can get together and gang up to get 
their way the end seems to justify the means 
employed. Just this week, we had a march 
on Washington demanding among many 
other things that the government provide a 
guaranteed annual wage. 

People are expecting more and more from 
Uncle Sam, apparently under the premise 
that everything from the government is free. 
No one seems to realize that the only funds 
the Treasury has are exacted from you, our 
citizens, 

It wasn’t too many years ago that I would 
see a picture in the newspapers of rioters 
battling with police in some foreign coun- 
try and think to myself how glad I was that 
I didn’t live in that kind of unstable, chaotic 
society. I associated such scenes with some- 
thing foreign to the American concept— 
prided myself on the thought that in this 
country we had the orderly, established 
machinery to effect necessary change—in 
truth, to make freedom work for the ad- 
vancement of mankind. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


I prided myself too, on the fact that we 
had the rights of criticism and dissent— 
and that dissent was expressed not in rock- 
throwing and window-breaking but at the 
ballot box. Times have changed. Riots have 
swept the land. They have almost become ac- 
cepted as a way of life. 

It is tragic when the process of dissent 
becomes so volatile that the travel plans of 
a President of the United States are kept 
secret until the last possible moment for 
fear of demonstrations that could lead to 
violence. It is tragic when our Secretary of 
State has to sneak through the alleys and 
into back doors of our hotels when he dis- 
cusses the great issues that bear on the peace 
of the world. 

Yes, things have changed. We see students 
disrupting university life and resorting to 
force and violence, taking over the president’s 
office, holding university officials captive to 
impose acceptance of their demands and 
insisting that policies be revised by mob de- 
cree. We read of these and similar activities 
occurring daily—all in total disregard of the 
fact that our educational institutions have 
been established to provide the education, 
Our taxpayers have built and support many 
of these institutions. I can remember when 
students were glad to go to school, were 
willing to conform and knew if they didn’t, 
that they would be expelled. But today we 
find them not only taking over, but demand- 
ing immunity from disciplinary action. 

It was a shock to see Army units patroling 
the streets of our nation’s Capitol—soldiers 
with rifles stationed at street corners—a gov- 
ernment-imposed curfew in the District of 
Columbia—windows smashed within a few 
blocks of the White House—and dense smoke 
drifting by the window of my Rayburn Bldg. 
office across from the Capitol. 

And while basic, underlying reasons in 
terms of frustrated human aspiration and 
lack of opportunity, can be identified and 
steps taken to correct them, I wonder if 
there isn't another cause which reaches to a 
fundamental moral and spiritual problem. 

Will Durant, the historian, once wrote: 

“A great civilization is not conquered from 
without until it has destroyed itself from 
within. The essential causes of Rome’s de- 
cline lay in her people, her morals, her class 
struggle, her failing trade, her bureaucratic 
despotism, her stifling taxes, her consum- 
ing wars. The political causes of decay were 
rooted on one fact—that increasing despot- 
ism destroyed the citizen’s civic sense and 
dried up statesmanship at its source.” 

We Americans always have been a rest- 
less people. We have never been too content 
with things as they are. We are always try- 
ing to do the job better—to build a better 
mousetrap. 

One of the great things about our people 
is the energy which has been applied to 
constructive pursuits. We have always 
thought big and acted big. 

Coupled with all this has been a respect 
for fundamental values and morals—a re- 
spect for institutions which had been tested 
and retested and found to be the best that 
man could devise to successfully govern 
himself. 

Today our land is torn with a lack of re- 
spect for our fundamental institutions—a 
lack of respect for law and order and a lack 
of respect for the rights of others. 

I am not here to say that all our institu- 
tions are perfect. Certainly they are not. 
This I well realize, but one of the features 
of our system is that our individual rela- 
tionships to our institutions are constantly 
challenged and redefined and this is done 
in an orderly way and for the common 

I don’t know how we can better define our 
national purpose than in the words of the 
Preamble to the Federal Constitution: 

“We the People of the United States, in 
order to form a more perfect union, estab- 
lish justice, insure domestic tranquility, 
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provide for the common defense, promote 
the general welfare and secure the blessing 
of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do 
ordain and establish this Constitution for 
the United States of America.” 

As we carry out this purpose, we must do 
so with respect for the orderly processes of 
society. We cannot impinge on the rights of 
others. Dissent can and must be expressed 
in other ways than by tearing down our 
structure. 

We must restore and maintain respect for 
the basic institutions of our society. 

We have no greater problem today than 
that of maintaining law and order through- 
out the country. This we must have, for 
when it is lost we shall soon have anarchy. 

But also, law and order and the institu- 
tions built on this foundation must give 
expression to the aspirations of the individ- 
uals who live with them. 

No one should be excluded from the main- 
stream of American life. 

I think we are making great strides to- 
ward realizing this goal, but it will be 
achieved only if every citizen will undertake 
his full share of responsibility to make our 
great system work and be guided by the 
Golden Rule in his dealings with his fellow 
countrymen. 

This is a pretty grim picture, you may say. 
Yes, it is grim! Our work is cut out for us if 
we are to get this country back on the track 
and rolling toward the progress and great- 
ness that can be ours. But I'm really not 
despondent about this. We have been chal- 
lenged many times before and we've always 
made out. As a matter of fact, sometimes it 
2 a crisis to bring out the best that's 

us. 

With our energy. our yankee ingenuity and 
our resources I have faith that together we 
can solve any national problem if we only 
determine to do so and make the necessary 
commitment to the cause. 

I caution however, that there will be no 
easy or quick solution. We are a nation in 
trouble. Our illness has not struck us sud- 
denly but has been building up for years, 
and it’s going to take a long while for us to 
get well, 

The very first thing that we must do is to 
restore law and order throughout the coun- 
try. Until this is done we cannot turn our 
full energies to treating the causes of our 
disease. 

We must realize fully the importance of 
our security and support our police. Not just 
with a bumper sticker but with our words 
and deeds. We must tell our policemen when 
we have the opportunity—and if we don’t 
have the opportunity we should find one— 
that we're backing them and that we ap- 
preciate their efforts. Speaking for myself, I 
don’t go for these loose charges of police 
brutality. As your Prosecuting Attorney I've 
worked with all our law enforcement officials 
at all levels. They're good people, trying hard 
to do their job. I have observed their patience 
under the most aggravated provocation and 
to their credit, I have never yet had a case of 
police brutality called to my attention. This 
is not to say that this could not be so else- 
where or perhaps even here, but I say that 
this is a weak, overworked alibi for those who 
refuse to obey the law, But speaking of bru- 
tality, I think riots can be brutal and re- 
gretfully it may sometimes be necessary to 
use brute force against brute force to restore 
order. We simply cannot surrender to 
violence. 

Just as we must back our police we must 
take an interest in our courts and insure that 
justice is meted out fairly and equally under 
the law. The police have their job to do and 
so do the courts. The punishment for crime 
must be made certain. 

With law and order restored we can then 
turn our full energies to the task of curing 
the conditions that have spawned our 
troubles. 
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The long range answers to our many prob- 
lems rest in education. This is nothing that 
can be accomplished with passing an appro- 
priation bill no more than you can get a 
super-sonic airplane by just appropriating 
money. It must be built. 

Likewise we must undertake to build 
greater capabilities for our citizens who want 
a fuller life in our society. This is not just 
@ one-way street and it will require lots of 
work on both sides. 

Our economy is one that pays off on abil- 
ity and we must make a greater effort for all 
to have the opportunity to acquire skills 
and talents that can be used, I put educa- 
tion at the top of the priority list for only 
through it will we be able to avoid perhaps 
even greater problems in the years ahead. 

We need a greater sense of priorities in 
Federal education aid, and more effective- 
ness in its use. For example, we need a great- 
er effort to concentrate Federal funds on 
those school districts and attendance areas 
most in need of special programs for poor 
children. Under the existing Act, the aid is 
widely dispersed among about 90 percent of 
the school districts of the country, which 
means that less is available where it is most 
needed. 

Again, in terms of priorities, we should be 
paying far more attention to assuring high- 
quality vocational education for all our 
youth. A recent study of vocational educa- 
tion shows that, five out of every six chil- 
dren now in school will not complete col- 
lege, yet only one in five of our young peo- 
ple have any vocational training in high 
school, and probably not more than one in 
ten is prepared for employment upon grad- 
uation from high school. Needless to say, 
the 700,000 school dropouts this year are even 
less equipped to find and hold a job, Ex- 
perience has proven that good vocational edu- 
cation programs vastly reduce school drop- 
outs and failures, as well as provide the se- 
curity of a job with a future. 

Greater educational opportunities, of 
course, are inseparably entwined with em- 
ployment and job opportunities, retraining 
and apprenticeship programs. In these areas 
I feel that we should turn to the business 
sector of our economy and enlist its help 
by offering tax incentives to encourage, em- 
ploy, train, or retrain and upgrade the work- 
ing skills of individuals. The successes of 
Federal bureaucrats in this area have cer- 
tainly been less than spectacular and I have 
enough faith in our free private enterprise 
system to know that it can do a better job if 
given the chance. 

Speaking of employment opportunities I 
must take just a minute to pay tribute to our 
Mayor of Lansing and our city officials, the 
Chamber of Commerce, and the major em- 
ployers of this area for the job they are do- 
ing to upgrade the employment of our peo- 
ple. I am satisfied that practically every 
job opening in Lansing is available to any- 
one that has the skill and talent to claim 
it. I’ve met with the people that have been 
working with the program and I know of 
their sincere concern, They are to be com- 
mended, for it is hard work such as this 
that is going to help restore the balance to 
our social order, 

I am satisfied that together we can meet 
the challenge we face. We must remember 
that while those who riot have given us a 
traumatic jolting, the great bulk of our peo- 
ple are law-abiding citizens and want no part 
of this tearing up of our country. When we 
read of college protests, we must remember 
that probably 99% of our students are 
going about their normal acade-.ic pursuits. 
It is the protestor and the “kook” that gets 
his name in the paper. Every day thousands 
of people cross the Brooklyn Bridge and you 
never hear a thing about it, but let one de- 
mented misfit jump off and it’s on the front 
page. I suggest that it’s time that those wno 
labor to build should get “equal time”, 
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or as much time and attention for their 
efforts as those who are full time agita- 
tors bent on tearing down and destroying 
what we have. Let’s accentuate the positive 
and eliminate the negative just a bit more. 

Finally, let us remember that if we are 
to continue to possess the unalienable rights 
of “life, liberty and the pursuit of hap- 
piness” spelled out so eloquently in our 
Declaration of Independence, we must as- 
sume the duties that go with them—the cor- 
relary duties of protecting the system under 
which we claim these rights. If we are to have 
privileges we, as citizens, must accept the 
responsibilities that go with them. 

In the summer and fall months ahead 
let us each be mindful of the liberty and 
freedom we have in this great land. We are 
at the fork in the road as a nation with 
many of our problems and the course we 
select to travel will be made by our citizens 
this fall. Because of the turbulence of the 
times, this is a solemn obligation that takes 
on even greater meaning. 

America was built and has been sustained 
by men of vision; by men who endured and 
prevailed over hardship and adversity; by 
men possessed of lasting values and deter- 
mined self-discipline. 

These men provided the moral leadership 
which enabled a small confederation of 
thirteen separate States to assume a posi- 
tion of world leadership—to grow into a 
Nation abundant in resource and mighty in 
promise, a Nation of moral integrity and 
practical fortitude. If we are to preserve this 
legacy for our posterity, we must preserve 
the moral leadership and fundamental prin- 
ciples that gave us our greatness. This task 
must be undertaken by each one, acting in- 
dividually. Our collective strength will make 
our liberty secure! 

Let us all make a renewed and greater 
effort to obey the admonition of our Lord, 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself” 
and each take upon himself the commit- 
ment of the Salvation Army to restore dig- 
nity and purpose among all of our people. 


AID ASSISTANCE IN PANAMA 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1968 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, the im- 
portant work which our Agency for 
International Development is doing in 
Latin America is strickingly indicated by 
an article on the cooperative movement 
in Panama by Mr. George W. Wester- 
man in the March 23, 1968, issue of the 
Panama Tribune. I think this splendid 
article will be of interest to my colleagues 
and I wish to insert it at this point in 
the RECORD: 

COOPERATIVES: “HOPE IN MANY SEEMINGLY 
DESPERATE SITUATIONS” 
(By George W. Westerman) 

The cooperative movement in Panama has 
throughout its brief history been favored 
with motivated and dedicated people, “With 
vision and determination,” reports Darwin 
Bremer, AID cooperative specialist, “these 
people are pressing for approval of legislation 
to get a legal framework within which the 


cooperate movement can continue to grow 
and develop.” 

Approximately 20,000 people in Panama are 
now members of cooperatives. Most of them 
have had to learn the hard way how to op- 
erate a cooperative by substituting home and 
group study and by paying close attention to 
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their leaders as a substitute for lack of 
formal education. i 

In reviewing this situation Bremer said: 
“Cooperatives have brought hope to many a 
seemingly desperate situation. Most of the 
members have had their spirits lifted. Most 
feel life is worthwhile after all as a result 
of the benefits received from participation in 
their cooperative. 

“So far the benefits are mostly intangi- 
bles—a better understanding of how business 
operates, respect for differing opinions, a 
respect for majority control, the responsi- 
bility of having a vote in policy decision mak- 
ing, experiencing dissappointments resulting 
from their own bad decisions, some educa- 
tion, at least along vocational lines and 
frequently much more far-reaching.” 

In addition there have been some direct 
economic benefits in practically every case. 
Sometimes these benefits were in the form of 
lower costs or improved prices or less strin- 
gent conditions in a production contract, 
but these were all in addition to any operat- 
ing savings that were made. 

The Cooperative League of the U.S.A. 
established 65 years ago has long ago ex- 
tended the hand of friendship and help to 
its neighbors. The Organization of the Co- 
operatives of the Americas and the Interna- 
tional Cooperative Alliance with headquar- 
ters in London are both designed to improve, 
develop and strengthen cooperatives. No 
doubt the friendship developed between 
Panamanian cooperative leaders and those of 
cooperative organizations throughout the 
world has been yielding handsome dividends. 

The first introductions to cooperativism by 
the Panamanian community were gained in 
the year prior to 1954. Previous to that year 
attempts were made at forming cooperatives 
on the Isthmus of Panama and, to a cer- 
tain degree, they existed. However, these were 
North American credit unions in the Canal 
Zone which happened to have Panamanians 
as members. As such they had little impact 
on the cooperative movement in Panama 
itself. 

During this period all attempts at form- 
ing cooperatives in Panama proper ended in 
failure. The absence of enabling legislation, 
Bremer said, was one of the principal causes 
of the failures. 

An important event of this period was the 
arrival in 1939 of German expatriate profes- 
sors at the University of Panama. Some of 
these professors gave classes in cooperatives 
to students who later became leaders in the 
movement. One of the most outstanding of 
these students was Ofelia Hooper. Miss 
Hooper has since distinguished herself in 
this field and still continues as an employee 
of the Department of Cooperatives at the 
Ministry of Agriculture, Commerce and 
Industry. 

Under Article 229 of the 1946 Constitution 
it becomes a duty of the State to promote 
and supervise producers’ and consumers’ co- 
operatives, and for these purposes it shall 
seek to establish such enterprises as are 
necessary. This provision has served and is 
serving as the basic cooperative legislation. 

It was during these initial years of the 
cooperative movement that Panama made the 
first contacts with the Cooperative League of 
the United States, Bremer said. 

In September, 1954 the first Law of Co- 
operatives was approved and the basis for a 
systematic cooperative action in Panama was 
introduced, According to Miss Hooper this 
cooperative law was the effort of many 
Panamanian and foreign assistants who 
brought to Panama knowledge from many 
discipines. 

One of the main participants in this ef- 
fort was the late Porfirio Gomez, a Pana- 
manian graduate of the National Institute 
who studied in Chile, once headed the 
OIRSA in El Salvador, and later became 
chief of Panama’s Agrarian Reform. Under 
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this law there has been established a Na- 
tional Council as the highest body in the co- 
operative movement, whose function it is 
to develop, guide and fiscalize. 

The members assigned to the Council, how- 
ever, have no right to intervene in the ad- 
ministrative policy of any cooperative. Each 
cooperative, treated as a public entity, en- 
joys full autonomy so long as it complies 
with the stipulations and statutes of the law. 

As an adjunct to this first law there was 
created a Section on Education in Coopera- 
tives within the Agricultural Extension Serv- 
ice of the Ministry of Agriculture, Commerce 
and Industry. Until 1963 this section relied on 
the services of Miss Hooper, who was sup- 
ported by Mrs. Luzmila B. de Ceballos and 
Mrs. Rosa de Correa. 

The establishment and development of co- 
operatives during this period was due largely 
to the unselfish labor of the Education Sec- 
tion, which did not limit its work to educa- 
tion within cooperatives, but also to devel- 
oping them. They helped in a large measure, 
but not exclusively, because from the outset 
persons and institutions in other private, 
Official, national and international areas ac- 
tively participated in the development of co- 
operatives in Panama. 

One of the participating institutions dur- 
ing this period from 1954 to 1963 was the 
Catholic Church. Bremer said that clerics 
in Panama were instrumental in spreading 
the idea of cooperation in the Provinces of 
Panama, Colon, Los Santos, Herrera, Vera- 
guas, Chiriqui and Bocas del Toro. 

The support and dedicated participation of 
some members of the clergy, he added, were 
factors of great help in that they gave re- 
spectability to the cooperative idea. The In- 
stitute of Economic Development also helped 
in fostering the first cooperatives by furnish- 
ing audit services and financing. Technical 
aid supplied by Point Four in the forma- 
tive years assisted in the organizing of sav- 
ings, agricultural, consumer, fishing, hous- 
ing, electrical and juvenile cooperatives. 

The most successful cooperatives during 
these years were those dealing with credit 
and savings. The credit unions progressed at 
a rapid rate as there was a vital need by the 
Panamanian community for such a service. 
First because the Section for Education in 
the Cooperatives considered this type of co- 
operative the easiest to organize and admin- 
ister, and second because it could serve as a 
base for cooperative development in other 
fields. 

In December, 1961 efforts of organizing 
credit unions reached a peak with the found- 
ing of the Panama Credit Union Federation. 
The general purpose of the Federation is to 
organize, support and defend the affillated 
credit unions, 

Another milestone in the growth of the 
cooperative movement occurred in March, 
1963 with the signing of the Agrarian Code 
with its attendant Title VIII covering co- 
operatives. This new law restructured slightly 
the National Council of Cooperatives to be 
comprised of a delegate each from the Agrari- 
an Reform, Institute of Economic Develop- 
ment, Agrarian Publications, and Cooperative 
Department. 

Members assigned to the National Coun- 
cil are restricted from intervening in admin- 
istrative matters of any cooperative, which 
enjoys full autonomy as long as it complies 
with described laws and regulations. 

The Council meets intermittently without 
remuneration, 

Under the new law the Section of Educa- 
tion in Cooperatives was absorbed into the 
Department of Cooperatives with greater 
responsibilities and functions as reflected by 
Article 341 which states: “The aspects of 
education, development, organization, tech- 
nical assistance and orientation of coopera- 
tives, as well as aspects of fiscalization and 
guidance will be the responsibility of the 
Department of Cooperatives of the Ministry 
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of Agriculture, Commerce and Industry. This 
department will have the necessary means 
and will be given an expense account which 
will be relative to the size and growth of 
the cooperative movement in the country.” 

At present the Department of Cooperatives 
has seven offices—one central office which 
services the cities of Panama and Colon; the 
other six offices are located in the interior 
where they serve the communities of Car- 
rasquilla, Capira, Penonome, Chitre, Santiago 
and David. All of these offices are located with 
MACI. 

The Department of Cooperatives has and 
continues to be plagued with a scarcity of 
material and human resources. In fact, the 
entire movement has been encumbered by 
problems in administration, expertise and 
financing. But in spite of limitations much 
has been done and much will continue to be 
done. The cooperative movement is a story 
of people concerned about their future, will- 
ing to act together in helping each other to 
effect change and overcome limitations. 

Take for example the five men in Boquete 
who in 1957 began weekly meetings to discuss 
problems of unavailability of farm supplies 
in the area. There was Alvero Soto, a Span- 
iard, who had seen cooperatives at work in 
Europe. He urged his friends to organize a 
cooperative. 

Fred Ava brought more ideas and informa- 
tion from the German cooperative movement. 
He was enthusiastic about the opportunities 
a cooperative would open. 

These two individuals drew an increasingly 
larger number of people to their weekly dis- 
cussions, At first it was difficult to convince 
others of the validity of the cooperative idea; 
but after a year a group of 21 founders 
emerged from the meetings. On July 19, 1958 
they met to sign the Charter and apply for 
legalization papers. 

Acquiring the necessary finances for coop- 
erative operations, making satisfactory sup- 
ply connections, and learning to administer 
the program were the early problems of the 
cooperative organizers. 

Operations started in a small rented room 
utilized as an office and sales room. Thatcher 
Lamustus served as first manager and as 
secretary of the Board of Directors, This 
Panamanian received his advanced educa- 
tion in the United States and has since 
studied the cooperative movement exten- 
sively both in the U.S. and in Europe, 

George F. Jenner, a cooperative specialist 
with the Institute of Economic Development 
from the International Cooperation Admin- 
istration (ICA) served as the first advisor to 
the Boquete set-up. 

From 1958 to 1961 the cooperative operated 
in its first rented quarters. Gradually the 
membership grew from 22 to 85 members and 
sales volume increased from $22,400 to 
$42,000. 

In 1963 the cooperative opened a branch in 
Cerro Punta to serve members with farm 
supplies. Sales volume of $33,000 the first 
year grew to $87,500 with net earnings of 
$5,300 in 1967 in rented quarters. 

Later in the year the Board of Directors es- 
tablished a policy of on-the-job training for 
managers and directors of other cooperatives. 
A scholarship was also set up to help needy 
individuals. 

In 1966 a $27,000 building was erected and 
a complete line of petroleum products added. 
Gulf Petroleum loaned the cooperative $27,- 
000 for 15 years to finance this construction. 
Presently a farm supply and petroleum dis- 
tribution center is being built in Cerro Punta 
by the cooperative; this expansion is also be- 
ing financed by Gulf Petroleum. 

Bremer said the cooperative has received 
no grants or financial assistance of any kind 
other than the straight commercial dealings 
with bankers and suppliers. Yet, through co- 
operative effort, it has attained an improved 
situation for its members as well as the com- 
munity. Sales have reached $300,000 per year 
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and patrons’ savings are approximately 10¢ 
on the dollar. 

In April, 1965 a group of 39 fishermen 
gathered in a meeting place in Chorrillo, a 
West Side ghetto district, to learn how to or- 
ganize and operate a cooperative, hoping that 
through collective effort greater individual 
profits could be realized. 

Twice weekly the group met under the 
leadership of cooperative specialist Lili de 
Marcos. They finally received their Coopera- 
tive Charter in December. There were 65 
members when the Cooperative Pescadores 
del Chorrillo R.L. was formed and they have 
continued their study meetings on a once a 
week basis. 

The Pescadores operate 14 fishing boats. 
Two of these boats fish in the Montijo area 
where a business relationship has been estab- 
lished with the Cooperative de Pescadores de 
San Jose de Montijo, R.L. The former buys 
certain types of fish for the market in Pana- 
ma and delivers other types of Montijo for 
market in the interior. 

The Chorrillo Cooperative has begun con- 
struction of a retail fish market on its prop- 
erty in the Bay of Panama about ½ mile 
from the Bridge of the Americas on the 
Poets Avenue. This facility is under construc- 
tion with $5,000 capital furnished by AID 
while MACI undertook to provide technical 
assistance in administration and operation 
until the cooperative becomes self-adminis- 
trating. 

Many other stories could be told of other 
cooperatives formed for credit availability, 
consumer goods, agricultural pursuits or 
housing, which prompted Bremer to remark: 
“wherever men with common needs realize 
the strength they have in mutual-aid, they 
take the important step of organized co- 
operation for economic improvement.” 

Credit unions, of which there are 112 now 
legally constituted, are the most common 
type of cooperatives in Panama and the only 
type at present which have formed a federa- 
tion. After credit unions the most nu- 
merous cooperatives are those centering on 
the consumer which number about 28. 
Twenty-six of these are stores on banana 
farms in the District of Baru in the Chiriqui 
Province, having a total volume of $114 mil- 
lion in the sales annually. 

These cooperatives are now discussing the 
formation of a federation or of forming a 
centralized cooperative in order to operate 
more efficiently by centralizing purchasing 
and management, thus substantially reduc- 
ing food prices, 

At present agricultural cooperatives have 
the greatest volume of business but great ex- 
pansion is required in this field to meet the 
needs of farmers for marketing and farm sup- 
plies. A federation is being established of the 
agricultural cooperatives now operating. Fi- 
nancing, however, presents an acute problem, 
especially with these agricultural coopera- 
tives which need large amount of capital for 
inventory, equipment and facilities. 

While Bremer admits these cooperatives 
must modernize their operating techniques 
he said their limited resources also had to be 
overcome. 

Much technical assistance, management 
development and financing can solidify this 
type of cooperative and permit the small 
fisherman to count on a brighter future. 

The recently formed Foundation of Hous- 
ing Cooperatives of Panama has provided a 
strong impact on this type of activity. The 
foundation is a non-profit organization 
formed for the purpose of promoting, financ- 
ing, and managing housing cooperatives. Its 
5-man board was recently housed in a new 
office with Roberto Reyna as the Director 
General. 

Reyna is a civil engineer who studied at 
the University of Panama and at the Univer- 
sity of California. He was Executive Secretary 
of the Public Sanitation Commission, Vice 
Minister of Labor and Public Health, and 
most recently Manager of the Panamanian 
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Construction Chamber. He specialized in 
sanitary engineering at the University of 
California. 

The Foundation’s Charter was granted in 
November, 1967. Its work plan is to build 
1.300 urban homes in a price range from 
$2,500 to $6,500 and 1,000 rural homes in a 
price bracket of from $300 to $1,000. 

The Foundation is financed by loans of 
$3,500,000 from AID and $1,000,000 from In- 
stitute of Housing (IVU). The IVU loan is in- 
tended to cover the cost of acquiring land 
and for developing a site for construction. 
Initial operating costs will be met from a 
$40,000 AID grant. 

In addition a Federation of Housing Co- 
operatives is now being formed. It will repre- 
sent the individual Cooperatives on the 
Board of Directors of the Foundation and in 
business and government circles. Charter 
members are the Cooperativa de Vivienda 
Istmefia, Cooperativa Vivienda Sindicada, and 
Cooperativa Madre Cecilia and its main func- 
tions will be member education, public rela- 
tions and organizational work. 

Bremer said that the cooperative move- 
ment of Panama is in the development proc- 
ess, as exemplified by pressure extended by 
the cooperatives to adopt a new legal code, 
to remedy certain inconsistencies encoun- 
tered in the process of development. 

“The new legal code is designed to remove 
artificial restrictions and barriers which pre- 
vent the growth and development of coopera- 
tives as a vital part of the voluntary free en- 
terprise system. 

“In addition, the proposed code will pro- 
vide protection for cooperative members by 
requiring annual audits and by setting forth 
minimum standards to be incorporated in 
each cooperative’s by-laws.” 

Bremer who has now been in Panama with 
the AID Mission for the past 15 months, said 
the Panama cooperative movement is learn- 
ing to appreciate the value of bookkeeping 
and records as management tools. 

He is sure that “economic success is im- 
minent for cooperatives in Panama, if weak- 
nesses in management and bookkeeping, 
which have begun to be strengthened, con- 
tinue to be improved.” 

A few weeks ago ten Panamanian students 
of the Inter-American Co-operative Institute 
here left for the United States for a course in 
cooperative principles, organizational tech- 
nique, administration and group dynamics. 
They and other students of similar courses 
under the Alliance for Progress program are 
being prepared to provide the managerial and 
organizational skills needed by cooperatives 
in Latin America. 

Plans for the future include establishing 
a pilot rural electrification cooperative in Los 
Santos Province which will serve more than 
10,000 users of electricity. IRHE is generating 
the electrical energy at La Yeguada and will 
deliver to the cooperative which will build 
the lines and distribute the power through- 
out the province. 

At least two different types of financing 
institutions for cooperatives are being dis- 
cussed by cooperative leaders. Action is ex- 
pected in this area because financing is such 
a critically important factor. 

Members of Canal Zone labor union Local 
900 and their leaders are moving ahead with 
a fund-raising drive to establish a large 
supermarket in Panama City which would be 
open to the public. Their effort is based on a 
feasibility study which was completed last 
October. 

Cooperative leaders are projecting realistic 
plans for management development, per- 
sonnel training and leadership development 
to place the cooperative movement on a 
sound operating basis. 

One highly placed government official, on 
reviewing the over-all cooperative concept in 
Panama, observed: 

“Just as individuals have found strength 
in cooperation and union, so too the cooper- 
atives must now unite into federations and 
ultimately into a confederation, in a true co- 
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operative manner of mutual assistance with 
strength in numbers,” 


POVERTY IN AMERICA: THE MYTH 
AND THE REALITY 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 6, 1968 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, there has 
grown up in America in the past decade 
a great body of literature on the subject 
of poverty, its nature and extent. These 
writings were launched by a genuine 
concern for the relative poor in our so- 
ciety, but the high winds of political 
bombast have carried them far out to sea 
and have broken them off from their 
factual moorings. Severed from fact, and 
freed from its restrictions, these writings 
remain afloat, and create great hazards 
to shipping. 

Prof. John B. Parrish, of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, has provided me with a 
copy of a very interesting speech which 
he delivered at the Schmidt Academic 
Center, DePaul University, Chicago, Ill., 
on February 21, 1968. The general public 
became aware of Professor Parrish’s 
scholarship in this area last year when 
U.S. News & World Report in its Sep- 
tember 4, 1967, issue printed a question- 
and-answer interview. I placed this ma- 
terial in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol- 
ume 113, part 20, page 26434. 

In this recent speech, entitled “Pov- 
erty in America: The Myth and the Real- 
ity,” Professor Parrish traces the devel- 
opment of this growth of poverty litera- 
ture which in itself is a most interesting 
phenomenon. Professor Parrish, how- 
ever, goes on to discuss the separation of 
the fact from the fiction in this litera- 
ture which is of significant value to those 
interested in securely anchoring our so- 
cial programs to the comparative poor in 
our society. Professor Parrish seeks to 
identify those who do need help and ac- 
centuates the positive role of our eco- 
nomic system in this effort. He concludes 
I strongly endorse: 

In pursuing the task of eliminating the 
remaining poverty in our midst, we should 
all constantly remind ourselves of the urgent 
necessity for study, research and questioning, 
to the end, that we may distinguish between 
fact and fiction, and between the poverty 
myth and the reality. 


Professor Parrish’s entire speech fol- 
lows: 


POVERTY IN AMERICA: THE MYTH AND THE 
REALITY 


(By John B. Parrish, professor of economics, 
Department of Economics, College of Com- 
merce and Business Administration, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, for presentation at the 
Behavioral and Social Sciences Division, 
DePaul University, Schmitt Academic Cen- 
ter, Chicago, Ill., February 21, 1968) 

The nature and extent of poverty in the 
US. is a very large subject. It is a many sided 
subject. It is said to wear many faces. 

It is a provocative subject. Why should 
some families be left in abject poverty when 
sO many others enjoy unprecedented afflu- 
ence? 

It is a controversial subject. The war on 
poverty is a central part of the present fed- 
eral administration’s domestic policies. The 
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differences within and between the major 
political parties over this issue are many and 
deep. 

It is a confusing subject. It is often diffi- 
cult to separate myth from reality, fact from 
fiction, claims from polemics. 

Poverty is a “hot” subject. It contains 
many racial overtones that give it a sen- 
sitivity greater than many other public is- 
sues. Emotions can run very high on the re- 
lationship of poverty to such activities as 
civil rights, public welfare aid, school busing, 
income maintenance programs. 

Poverty is an interdisciplinary subject. It 
is anchored in economics but is clearly in- 
terrelated to all the social sciences—to 
sociology, social psychology, political science, 
education, anthropology, history, and in- 
creasingly to management. 

One hour is a very short time in which to 
discuss such a large and multisided subject. 
Of necessity, and at the risk of obvious 
over-simplification, I shall limit discussion 
to some aspects of a few basic questions. 
These are: 

I, What are the principal claims made to- 
day about the nature and extent of poverty 
in the U.S.? 

II. What is the truth about these poverty 
claims? 

III. Are nonwhites being left behind in 
poverty while the rest of the population be- 
comes ever more affluent? 

IV. What about ghetto poverty? Is it get- 
ting worse? 


V. Where do we go from here with poverty 
policy? 


I, WHAT ARE THE MAJOR POVERTY CLAIMS? 


The poverty literature in this country has 
become so large in recent years no one can 
hope to read it all, let alone analyze it. 

But there has emerged from this litera- 
ture a few ideas which seem to dominate the 
subject and which appear to have major im- 
pact on public thinking. Let me make note 
of just three. 


A. The claim of “slow up” 
poverty 

One of the principal claims about the 
status of poverty is that of “slow up” in the 
economy's ability to reduce poverty further. 
The best known exponent of this thesis is 
John Kenneth Galbraith who articulated this 
theory in his best selling, nonfiction volume 
published in 1958, The Affluent Society. Gal- 
braith extolled the great early progress of our 
pluralistic economic system in reducing 
poverty. But this was all before 1950. In the 
1950's he said something serious and mysteri- 
ous happened. The rate of decline in poverty 
seemed to decelerate. The essence of this 
“slow up” thesis may be found in the follow- 
ing quotation: 

“In the mid-fifties .. . the hard core of 
the very poor was declining but not with 
great rapidity . it is our misfortune that 
when inequality declined as an issue, the 
slate was not left clean. A residual and in 
some ways rather more hopeless problem 
remained.” (Pp. 324 and 329, italics added.) 

Now if this is true—the consequences are 
serious indeed. They are in fact rather ter- 
rifying. It suggests that those who were in 
poverty in 1958 were likely to stay that way 
while the rest of the country enjoyed ever 
more affluence. One can vision a society 
broken into two parts: the permanent poor, 
the permanent well off, separated by some 
impenetrable barrier imposed by cruel fate of 
history. 

What evidence did Professor Galbraith 
provide in support this disturbing thesis. 
None. Absolutely none. The reader is ex- 
pected to be sufficiently impressed with Pro- 
fessor Galbraith’s prestigious Harvard cre- 
dentials and his Cambridge address and to 
accept this provocative thesis on faith. And 
in truth, a large part of the American reading 
public did just that—and incidentally help- 
ing Professor Galbraith into affluence him- 
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self. It is reported that this best selling non- 
fiction book brought Mr. Galbraith nearly a 
quarter of a million dollars. This he denies, 
however, and says he is much closer to pov- 
erty than that—the royalties were only 
around $125,000. In any case, the book had 
great impact on public thinking. 

B. The claim that poverty is “massive” 

The “slow-up” claim started others to 
write on this subject. In 1962, Michael Har- 
rington wrote a book called The Other Amer- 
ica. It was published as a paperback so even 
the poor could buy it. They did. So did the 
affluent. It became another best seller. In it 
Mr. Harrington said that Galbraith was un- 
doubtedly right but that if anything he had 
underestimated the size and the plight of 
the poverty population. The Harrington 
thesis can be illustrated by the following 
quotation: 

“The other America, the America of pov- 
erty, is hidden today in a way that it never 
was before. Its millions are socially invisible 
. . . 40,000,000 or 50,000,000 people, have re- 
mained in poverty in spite of increasing pro- 
ductivity and the creation of a welfare state.“ 
(pp. 3 and 12) 

Now the poverty claims began to build. 
The economy had lost its ability to further 
reduce poverty. The poverty population was 
massive—40 to 50 millions. These millions 
were hidden away. And they were “hopelessly 
trapped”. 

What evidence did Mr. Harrington offer 
in support of this extended thesis. None. 
None, whatever. 

At this point a few indivdiuals raised some 
questions about claims advanced with no 
supporting evidence. 

But the poverty claims were now widely 
accepted. Apparently, they must be true. And, 
shortly, statistical evidence was offered to 
prove conclusively and without question, 
that the poverty claims were correct. 

The November 1964 issue of The Quarterly 
Journal of Economics carrier an article en- 
titled: “Trickling Down: The Relationship 
Between Economic Growth and the Extent 
of Poverty Among American Families” writ- 
ten by W. H. Locke Anderson, a former staff 
member of the Council of Economic Advisers. 

Using correlation coefficients and Pearl's 
curves Dr. Anderson demonstrated beyond a 
shadow of doubt that there was indeed abun- 
dant statistical support for the poverty thesis 
so forcefully presented in literary style by 
Messrs. Galbraith and Harrington. Dr. An- 
derson concluded: “. . . the elimination of 
poverty through trickling down is likely to 
be slower and more uncertain in the future, 
than in the past.“ 1 


C., The claim that poverty is “invisible” 


About this time the poverty literature 
exploded. A very substantial proportion of 
the nation’s academic social scientists 
jumped on the poverty bandwagon. Most are 
still there. 

A relatively unknown author, Dwight 
McDonald, achieved sudden and dazzling 
recognition, including Presidential praise, for 
an article, “Our Invisible Poor" in the affluent 
New Yorker magazine. The poverty popula- 
tion, he said, was new, distinctive and mas- 
sive, yet, somehow we can’t see it. 

Herman Miller published Rich Man, Poor 
Man. Ben H. Bagdikian wrote, with great 
journalistic skill, another best selling paper- 
back, this one entitled, In the Midst of 
Plenty. 

Library shelves began to bulge with poverty 
books. In fact, so many have been issued to 
date, many bear the same identical title. 
Publishers simply ran out of poverty titles. 

It is fair to say, nearly all of these volumes, 
repeated and built on the Galbraith-Harring- 
ton thesis, noted above. 


1The Quarterly Journal of Economics. Vol. 
LXXVIII, No. 4, November 1964, p. 512. 
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I. WHAT IS THE TRUTH ABOUT THESE POVERTY 
CLAIMS? 


Is the U.S, really filled with poverty? 

Has the economy’s ability to reduce poverty 
suddenly “slowed up”? 

Is the size of the poverty population really 
massive? 

Have the poor since the mid 1950’s been 
“hopelessly trapped”? 

Has the “trickling down” process all but 
ceased? 

What is the truth? 


Measuring the extent of poverty: Two 
different yardsticks 


There are two principal ways of measuring 
poverty, or its converse, well-being. One is 
with income statistics. A second is with sta- 
tistics on the consumption of selected con- 
sumer goods and services. Each yardstick has 
certain advantages and each has certain limi- 
tations. Both are very useful. 


The poverty story as told by income 

statistics 

Let me turn first to the poverty story as 
revealed by family income statistics. 

In 1947, the first postwar year for which 
we have adequate data, the percent of U.S. 
families falling below the arbitrary $3,000 
annual family income poverty yardstick was 
28.9 percent. By the time the poverty claims 
were first made by Galbraith in 1958 the per- 
cent had fallen to 21 percent. By the time 
Anderson proved Galbraith's slowing up 
thesis correct for 1960, the percent had fallen 
to 20. And by 1966 the latest year for which 
we have data, the percent had fallen to 14. 

What about the “slowing up” thesis? There 
is no basis for it, whatever. There has never 
been any basis for it except possibly in the 
case of erratic short term year to year fluc- 
tuations. 

Lets look at the mysterious “slowing up” 
process a little more closely, When the pov- 
erty claims were first made, in 1955 to 1958, 
the decline of families in poverty was from 
22.8 percent to 21, a decline of 1.8 percentage 
points or about 8 percent. 

In the latest period, 1963-1966, the percent 
of families in poverty declined from 17.5 per- 
cent to 14.8, This is 3.2 percentage points or 
18 percent. The decline in poverty has not 
stopped. It hasn't slowed up. The truth is, 
it has accelerated. 

A more sophisticated yardstick for meas- 
uring poverty was developed by the Social 
Security Administration of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare, in 
1965. This new poverty index takes into con- 
sideration not only family income, but in- 
come needs depending on family size, type of 
family head, age of family head, farm-non- 
farm location. The variable index ranged in 
1966 from a low of $1,110 for a one member 
farm family, female head, to $5,430 for a non- 
farm family of seven or more members with a 
male head. 

Data are available to apply this variable 
index with constant dollars since 1959. And 
what does it reveal? It reveals that poverty 
in the U.S. has continued to decline steadily 
since 1959 reaching an all time low of 15 per- 
cent in 1966. 

This still means that 29,000,000 Americans 
are classified as in poverty. And that of course 
is 29,000,000 too many. But let's keep per- 
spective. This is still the smallest propor- 
tionate total number so classified in any 
country, anytime, anywhere and it continues 
to decline. 

Actually there are a number of groups in 
that poverty class who probably don’t belong 
there. For example married college students 
living independently are apt to fall in this 
category. Are they hopelessly trapped? I 
doubt it, American college students have a 
rate of access to higher education greater 
than ever known in history. Apprentices 
learning a trade are classified in poverty. 
Are they trapped in poverty? No, they are in 
preaffluent training, they are postponing 
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earnings for a while, to learn a skill, con- 
fidently looking forward to the highest real 
Wages craftsmen have ever earned. A man 
who retires takes a sharp cut in income and 
may well fall into the poverty class measured 
by income. But if he has a $20,000 home full 
of furnishings, as refrigerators, washing 
machines, TV sets, an automobile, all paid for, 
is he really in poverty? No, he enjoys more 
years of retirement at a higher level of liv- 
ing than people in his age bracket have ever 
known, He would like it to be even higher. 
But its the highest achieved by any society 
thus far. 

Is the poverty population really massive? 
No, it is not. Measured by income statistics it 
is not 35, 40, 50 or 70 millions but probably 
closer to 25 millions and declining. 


The poverty story as told with consumption 
statistics 

The second major yardstick with which to 
measure well being, is the consumption of 
goods and services. Can it be said that 
America is divided into two classes—a class 
of affluence enjoying all the prerequisites of 
abundance, and the other a poverty class ex- 
cluded from these consumption items by 
mysterious barriers of location, race, or age, 
or other inhibiting factors? 

What is the truth? 

The truth is not difficult to find—if one 
cares to take the time to gather evidence 
before coming to conclusions. 

Let me trace briefly the record of diffusion 
for a few typical consumption items. 

Electric refrigerators: In 1930 only about 
7 percent of U.S. families owned an automatic 
refrigerator. It was a luxury item. Only the 
very wealthy could afford this appliance. In 
1940 the percent had risen to 44. By 1950 it 
had climbed to 80. And by 1960, just two 
years after Galbraith’s poverty thesis, it 
reached 99 percent. And that includes the 
ghettoes. Who has been hopelessly excluded? 

Automatic cooking equipment: What about 
automatic cooking equipment? Are 30, 50 
millions of Americans unable to prepare 
proper meals because they lack adequate 
cooking equipment? The record shows that in 
1910 only about 20 percent of all U.S. families 
had automatic cooking equipment. The 
record shows a steady rise in this percent with 
few interruptions for the next half century 
until in 1965 the percent reached 99. 

Television: And what about the “culture 
of poverty” in which millions of poverty 
families are shut out from communication 
with the rest of the population. Now tele- 
vision provides instant access to entertain- 
ment, current news, symphony concerts, lec- 
tures, etc, Has a huge poverty class been 
shut out from this communication? In 1950 
only 12 percent of U. S. families had TV sets. 
This jumped to 88 percent in 1960 and is 
currently around 96 percent. The trickling 
down has not only continued, it has acceler- 
ated. Almost no one has been excluded. 

Automobiles: The purchase and mainte- 
nance of an automobile is a much bigger 
item than refrigerators and TV sets. One 
would not expect families in acute depriva- 
tion to spend money on cars. Yet the record 
of the diffusion of automobiles is a remark- 
able story in itself. In 1910 only about 5 per- 
cent of US. families owned an automobile. 
By 1930 this had risen spectacularly to 68 
percent. After a decline in the Great Depres- 
sion of the 1930’s the percent recovered to 
60 in 1950, reached 77 percent in 1960 and is 
now just under 80 percent. In the active age 
group of families, with heads 34 to 44 years 
of age, the percent in 1966 reached 87.5 or 
just a little under 90 percent. Where are the 
“invisible” Americans? 


How can so many poor continue to buy so 
much with so little? 

How is it possible that such a large seg- 
ment of the population classified in poverty 
with income statistics, can buy so many 
goods? 
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Let me put the matter somewhat differ- 
ently. How can it be that those persons clas- 
sified as the very bottom of the income scale, 
far, far below $3,000, can buy so much with 
presumably so litte? 

That America’s poor, classified as such by 
income statistics, actually enjoy many of the 
perquisites of affluence can be illustrated 
very easily. 

Let's take the case of telephones. Now a 
telephone is a very convenient consumer 
service. But it is not an absolute necessity. 
You can’t eat it, or wear it, or drive it. 

In 1966 the U.S. Bureau of Census made a 
special study of households enjoying tele- 
phone services. In so doing the Bureau made 
a very interesting discovery. Over half of all 
households with less than $3,000 annual in- 
come had telephones. Most surprising of all, 
among those household units at the very 
bottom of the income scale, 1. e., with incomes 
under $500 a year—and you can't get much 
poorer than that—nearly 60 percent had 
telephones. 

Now why should households, presumably 
the most deprived, most isolated, most dis- 
advantaged, most impoverished and hungry 
people, order telephone service? 

This suggests does it not that income sta- 
tistic are a very useful measure of well-being 
but that they have many limitations. Stand- 
ing alone they may be quite misleading. The 
below $500 households, clearly had other 
sources of income or support and their eco- 
nomic status was evidently much higher 
than revealed by income data alone. Without 
full knowledge of this other support we see 
only a partial picture. 

Let me illustrate in a somewhat different 
way the limitations of income statistics. 

In a study in 1967 the U.S. Bureau of 
Census surveyed the kinds of goods pur- 
chased by low income families. For purposes 
of comparison let us adopt the $3,000 annual 
income as the poverty level. What did the 
poverty families buy? Of particular interest 
to me were the young poverty people, those 
under 25 years of age and earning less than 
$3,000 annually. What did they buy? 

Well, 5 percent purchased a new automo- 
bile. But 49 percent purchased a second hand 
automobile. Over half of the young poverty 
population of the U.S. bought cars in a sin- 
gle year. Were they really hopelessly trapped 
in poverty? In addition, 27 percent purchased 
refrigerators and 54 percent purchased tele- 
vision sets. America’s youth in poverty were 
able to buy more consumer goods in a sin- 
gle year, than the adult affluent classes in 
European countries over many years, not to 
mention the rest of the world. 

It is obvious is it not, that young families, 
just starting out, perhaps living in only a 
room or two, are indeed beginning careers 
with low incomes. But their ability to buy is 
relatively high and may reasonably be ex- 
pected to increase with time. Cross section 
analysis of well being can be misleading, it 
can easily overstate poverty. Well being is 
a longititudinal process. And incidentally 
the low income families of this country have 
access to the world’s largest second hand 
market for consumer goods. This market en- 
ables them to stretch dollars far beyond dol- 
lar purchases in the first hand market. As 
noted above, 49 percent of the young poor 
purchased used automobiles—at one half or 
one third the price of a new car. 

Ill, ARE NONWHITES BEING LEFT BEHIND 
IN POVERTY? 


Are nonwhites, particularly Negroes, being 
left behind in poverty while the rest of the 
population enjoys ever more affluence? 

Much of the poverty literature in America 
today says yes.“ 

Writing in The Great Leap, in 1966 John 
Brooks says: “Economically, the progress 
of Negroes relative to whites seems to have 
peaked in the early 1950's, and then, in a 
particularly bitter paradox, turned down- 
ward... between 1952 and 1963 the median 
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income of Negro families nationally in rela- 
tion to white ones was reduced from 57 per- 
cent to 53 percent. (p. 296). 

The anthropologist Thomas Gladwin in 
his 1867 book Poverty U.S.A. writes with ref- 
erence to the Negro: “... there is very little 
evidence that the poor are really getting any 
richer, that families bedeviled by poverty are 
becoming any more stable, or that the power 
for reform has moved away from its tradi- 
tional locus in the white middle-class estab- 
lishment.” (p. 174) 

These views on the economic plight of 
nonwhites could be extended almost with- 
out limit. 


Is there really a statistical case for pessimism 
about Negro progress? 


Is it possible to find statistical support for 
the view that the Negro is being left be- 
hind? 

Yes, it is. Many comparisons can be made 
which make it appear that nonwhites have 
made little or no relative progress. Let me 
refer to a few such comparisons, 


Nonwhite income relative to white 


In 1957 nonwhite median family income in 
the U.S. was 54 percent of white. Six years 
later in 1963 it was only 53 percent. This 
means no relative progress and in fact a 
relative decline. And this 53 percent of 1963 
was exactly the same as in 1948, a decade 
and a half earlier. No evidence of catching 
up here. 


Proportion of all poverty families who are 
nonwhite 

Consider the proportion of white vs. non- 
white families in poverty. Using the $3,000 
yardstick as the poverty measure, one finds 
that in 1947, nonwhites constituted 18.6 per- 
cent of all poverty families. By 1964, non- 
whites made up 21 percent of poverty fam- 
ilies. Little evidence of relative progress in 
these statistics. 

Finally, one might consider the incidence 
of poverty. In 1966 only 10 percent of all 
white families were classified as in poverty 
using the Social Security administration’s 
variable poverty index. But for nonwhites the 
percent was 41. In other words the chances 
of being in poverty in 1966 were four times 
greater for nonwhite families than for white. 
That hardly seems to come within the con- 
cepts of equality or social justice. 

Before one presses the panic button about 
these statistics however, one should stop and 
take a second, careful, look. 


A second long look at the nonwhite income 
statistics 

It is important to take a little longer view 
of white, nonwhite income ratios than cited 
above. By adding a few years at either end 
of the comparison span one comes out with 
quite a different story. 

Suppose we take the comparison back to 
1939. In that year nonwhite males, a substan- 
tial proportion in Southern agriculture, 
earned only 41 percent as much as white 
males. Now come forward to 1966. By 1966 
this earlier 41 percent had risen to nearly 60 
percent. Still a marked differential, but also 
very substantial progress in closing the gap. 
In other words, whether or not nonwhites 
are actually catching up depends entirely on 
the S keri selected to begin and end the com- 


But ga about the fact that nonwhites 
now comprise a bigger proportion of the pov- 
erty population today, than 17 years ago? The 
answer is to be found in the fact that Amer- 
ican families, both white and nonwhite, have 
been escaping from poverty at an unprece- 
dented rate—the envy of the rest of the 
world—it means merely that the rate of es- 
cape of the whites has been a little faster, 
not much, but a little faster, than that of 
nonwhites, but both are leaving poverty. 

In absolute terms the income progress of 
nonwhites has been spectacular and impres- 
sive. In 1947 annual nonwhite median in- 
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come was $1,614. In 1966 it was $4,628—an 
increase of $3,014 per year and probably the 
largest gain in family income for any ethnic 
group in the world, during this period, ex- 
cept for one group, American whites. 

A third look at the nonwhite statistics 


Before leaving this subject it might be 
well to take still another look, a third look, if 
you will, at the statistics on the occupational 
and income progress of nonwhites. 

We said above, that whereas only 10 per- 
cent of white families were in poverty in 
1966, about 40 percent of nonwhites were so 
classified. Isn’t this a rather gloomy prospect 
for the latter? I submit that it is not, There 
are many signs of very remarkable income 
progress among Negroes in America. 

Let’s go back to 1950. At that time it is 
estimated that the Negro middle class in 
America was almost nonexistent. Using $6,000 
per year and up, as evidence of middle class 
status, only about 2 percent of all Negroes 
were middle class. In 1966 there were 1,800,- 
000 nonwhite families with annual incomes 
over $6,000. Assuming 4.35 persons per fam- 
ily, this means that 7,830,000 persons were 
in the nonwhite middle class in 1966. This 
represents 37.7 percent of all nonwhite fam- 
ilies and about 33.2 percent of the total non- 
white population of the United States in 
1966. 

From 2 percent to 33 percent in just 15 
years represents one of the greatest “forward 
leaps” of any ethnic group in the history of 
this or any other country, This is a 17-fold 
“upward bound” with few if any parallels. 

Is this progress likely to continue? Is this 
Negro middle class likely to get larger and 
larger relative to total nonwhite population 
and relative to whites? 

The answer is, judging from recent occupa- 
tional trends, “yes.” 

From 1960 to 1966 Negroes in America made 
more rapid white collar, occupational prog- 
ress than whites. 

Let me illustrate this briefly. 

In professional, technical and managerial 
jobs, nonwhite employment, 1960 to 1966 rose 
13 percent. The rise for whites was only 11 
percent. 

In clerical employment nonwhite employ- 
ment rose a very sharp 50 percent. The rise 
for whites was 13 percent. 

In sales jobs, nonwhite employment rose 
a sharp 48 percent. The rise for whites was 
19 percent. 

And among craftsmen, nonwhite employ- 
ment rose 45 percent, White employment in- 
creased only 10 percent. 

Interestingly enough, Negroes have often 
complained of being compressed into the 
least skilled jobs, as domestic service. Em- 
ployment among nonwhites in private house- 
holds fell 7 percent during 1960 to 1966. 
But for whites, domestic employment rose 
10 percent. 


The lag of some nonwhites 


Are all nonwhites participating in this 
rapidly and s ar movement into the 
affluent middle class? Unfortunately the an- 
swer to this is “no”. 

It is self-evident that many nonwhite fam- 
ilies, as well as white, are being left be- 
hind in poverty and the question again is: 
If many are getting out of poverty—why 
not all? 

This question is too large and involved to 
deal with properly in this discussion. But 
it is appropriate here to make note of at 
least several reasons why some Negroes are 
not keeping up with other Negroes or rela- 
tive to whites in Upward Bound. 

For one, the average age of Negro families 
is much lower than for white. In 1966 the 
median age of whites in the central cities 
was 32. The median age for Negroes was 22. 
Other things being equal, this lower aver- 
age age makes for lower average earnings. 
Unfortunately this age gap depressant has 
widened steadily since 1950. 
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Secondly, the Negro families are handi- 
capped by larger average size. In 1966 the 
average size of white families with male 
head was 3.7 persons, for nonwhites, it was 
4.5. To put the matter somewhat differently: 
in 1966 the dependency ratio (children under 
age 18 per 1,000 adult males) for whites was 
1,406.2 For Negroes it was 2,216. Other things 
being equal, this heavy burden of depend- 
ency places a much larger percentage of 
Negroes in poverty than white, using the 
variable poverty index. This dependency 
ratio gap has widened with time. 

Third, the Negro families are handicapped 
by a larger percent headed by females. Cur- 
rently the percent of Negro families headed 
by a woman is 25, for whites it is only 9. 
Other things being equal this difference 
alone holds Negro median income far below 
white. And unfortunately again, this non- 
white depressant has risen steadily over time. 

The importance of these three sociological 
factors in holding back more rapid closure 
of the white-nonwhite income gap can hardly 
be overemphasized. 

It is not self evident that if they could 
be removed, there would be a sudden and 
dramatic upsurge in economic status of 
Negro families, relative to white, It would 
permit almost all of the Negro families now 
held back in poverty to join with the more 
favored Negroes in the successful race out of 
poverty and into affluence. 

On the other hand, until these three are 
removed, then equal employment opportu- 
nity, civil rights, full employment can have 
only limited influence in accelerating the de- 
cline of poverty. Time does not permit dis- 
cussion of the controversial Daniel Moyni- 
han report and the equally controversial 
reply by Lee Rainwater and William L. Yancy. 
But the issues need much more study in aca- 
demic circles than they have received. The 
economy has done its job. I'm afraid our 
community agencies haven’t done as well. 


IV. WHAT ABOUT GHETTO POVERTY: IS IT NOT 
GETTING WORSE—AND IF IT IS, WHY? 


What about ghetto poverty? Isn't it getting 
worse? 

It seems appropriate to break this very 
large question into a number of smaller and 
more specific questions, And in so doing it is 
important to note that there are many, many 
difficult problems in defining and measuring 
so called ghetto areas. 

Is poverty primarily or almost exclusively 
an inner city ghetto problem? By no means. 
Poverty is found widespread in many sub- 
urban areas and there are probably more 
persons in poverty in isolated rural areas than 
in inner cities. It is true however, that the 
incidence of poverty is much greater in the 
central cities. In 1960 about 18 percent of all 
families in central cities were classified as in 
poverty. In the suburban areas only about 10 
percent were so classified. 

Are a majority of families living in areas 
designated as “poverty ghetto areas”, actu- 
ally in poverty? No, they are not. A recent 
study made by the U.S. Bureau of Census for 
the Office of Economic Opportunity revealed 
that of 18 million nonwhite families living 
in such areas, only about 30 percent had in- 
comes below the poverty level. 

Is poverty increasing in the inner city areas 
of the nation’s big metropolitan areas? Tak- 
ing the inner cities as a whole, the answer 
is “no”, 

At least it was still declining in 1964 the 
latest year for which we have adequate de- 
tailed data. In 1959 about 18 percent of cen- 
tral city families were classified as in poverty. 
In 1964 only about 15 percent. 

Is poverty increasing in some selected areas 
within inner cities? Yes. There is no doubt 
about this. And this is a matter of great 


Daniel P. Moynihan, “The Crises in Wel- 
fare,” The Public Interest, No. 10, Winter 
1968, p. 26. 
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concern. Special census surveys since 1960 
reveal ghetto areas with declining income, 
in selected inner city areas, especially those 
with high concentration of nonwhites. 


Why should poverty be getting worse in 
selected inner city areas? 

Why should poverty be getting worse in 
selected inner city areas? The evidence is 
probably inadequate to provide a full an- 
swer to this question. But there is much evi- 
dence to suggest there is considerable irony 
in the explanation. The decline in some 
areas is due to the very fact of rapid eco- 
nomic progress in others, 

Let me illustrate this point from the 
penetrating analysis of changes in the south 
Los Angeles area prepared by Professor Low- 
ell E. Gallaway.’ This area includes the 
Watts area, sight of the tragic riots of sey- 
eral years ago. He found that in the five 
years preceding 1965 there had been a strong 
exodus of population out of the area, But it 
had been a very selective exodus of both 
white and nonwhites. There was a marked 
decline in labor force participation rates 
of males who remained. With this decline in 
participation, came declining average fam- 
ily income. This decline in income would 
have been even greater had it not been 
for increased welfare payments, This 
brought in turn deterioration in family 
organization and a rise in families headed 
by women. 

In essence what Professor Gallaway is say- 
ing is, not all nonwhites originally involved 
in this area are worse off. True some are 
worse off, but in part, at least, this is be- 
cause others have become much better off 
and have moved out. This same sharp con- 
trast is found in many other cities.‘ 

Related to reshuffling of population within 
metropolitan areas is another question. Why 
have we had such a heavy postwar migration 
into the metropolitan areas in the first place? 
Once again there is much irony in the an- 
swer. It has not been because of the failure 
of the economy but because of its success. 
The rapid and probably accelerating forward 
strides in agricultural technology have re- 
leased, or if you prefer, displaced, millions 
of families in low productivity marginal farm 
areas. The resulting problems of human ad- 
justment, of confusion, frustration, bitter- 
ness have been all too real and involve too 
many people. We need to deal with them 
more effectively. But at the same time one 
should keep the cause in proper perspective. 
It has been technical advance, not failure. 

V. NEXT STEPS IN POVERTY POLICY 

What are the logical next steps in poverty 
policy? 

Perhaps this large question needs to be 
broken down into more specific questions. 

Who constitutes the remaining hard-core 
poverty population? What can public policy 
do to help these people, help themselves out 
of poverty? 

Who Constitute the Hard Core Poor? 

As indicated earlier the people who still 
remain in poverty in America today, other 
than the aged and the Ul, are those suffer- 
ing the consequences of broken homes and 
excessive child bearing which tends to be- 
come self ating. The evidence on this 
point is devastating and overwhelming. 

About two-thirds of the nearly 5 million 
people, three-fourths of them children, are 
on public welfare aid because of family 
breakdown. Fathers are absent due to divorce, 
separation, desertion, or simply never mar- 
ried the mother. 


Urban Decay and the Labor Market,” 
The Quarterly Review of Economics and Busi- 
ness, Vol. 7, No. 4, Winter, 1967, pp. 7-16. 

t See e.g., U.S. Bureau of Census, Current 
Population Reports, Technical Studies, Series 
P23-No. 20, Changes in Economic Level in 
Nine Neighborhoods in Cleveland: 1960 to 
1965, September 22, 1966. 
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The actual size of this group is larger 
than indicated above because many states 
have stringent eligibilty restrictions. It has 
been estimated that probably at least 7 mil- 
lion, perhaps, 8 million, need to be on wel- 
fare aid. 

This group constitutes a very large seg- 
ment of the total poverty population. 

Let me put these statistics in another way. 

Using the Social Security Administration's 
variable poverty index we may note a total 
poverty population in 1966 of a little under 
30,000,000. 

Out of this 30,000,000, about 15,000,000 were 
children. 

Of these 15,000,000 about one-half were in 
large families with three or more children. 

It is the high and excessive fertility rate 
and the high incidence of broken homes 
which explains how so many nonwhite 
families fail to move up out of poverty along 
with other nonwhites. 

Here again the statistics are sharply re- 
velatory. 

Among young families with children under 
18 and at home, the decline in poverty fami- 
lies 1959-1966 was a very encouraging -34 
percent for white families. 

But, it was a discouraging 7 percent among 
nonwhite families. 

This tells the story of the poverty drag. 
Not the whole story. But a good part of it. 

It explains much of the reason how so 
many white families and why a substantial 
group of nonwhite families have been able 
to move up out of poverty and into the 
middle income ranges, while at the same time 
some families seem unable to get out of 
poverty. 

Can public policy help these remaining poor? 

Can public policy help these remaining 
poor out of poverty? 

If I had attempted to answer this question 
10 years ago I would have been forced to say 
“no”. “Very little”. 

Seven years ago the answer would still 
have been “no”, 

Five years ago it would have been no“. 

Even three years ago it would have been 
“no”, 

Why this negativism? Because as recently 
as three years ago there were six major bar- 
riers shutting out an effective public policy 
approach to poverty. These six barriers war- 
rant brief discussion. 

1. Legal barriers: The federal and state 
courts of the United States for nearly a cen- 
tury imposed unsurmountable obstacles be- 
fore public agencies, in discussing effective 
and responsible family planning with poverty 
people, These legal barriers ended in 1965, 

2. Church barriers: Also for centurles many 
leading church denominations imposed re- 
straints on both public and private agencies 
in this area. Since the aggiornamento of Pope 
John XXIII's remarkable ecumenical move- 
ment these constraints have been basically 
modified. 

3. Location barriers: There has been much 
public dismay at the postwar migration to 
the cities of so many families from low edu- 
cation areas. ee long as such a substan- 


in 

there was no possible way of reaching them. 
They can be reached by central health agen- 
cies in our inner cities, today. 

4. Congressional barrier: For decades the 
Congress of the United States was unwilling 
to face up to the consequences of its own 
welfare policies. On January 2, 1968, just 50 
days ago, the President signed Public Law 
90-248—one of the truly revolutionary social 
documents of our time. For the first time, it 
authorizes and provides modest funds for, 
family planning among the poor. 

5, Medical technology barriers: Until very 
recently there were no simple, safe, effective, 
inexpensive methods for family planning. 
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Only the educated, high income families had 


access to such means. This medical tech- 
nology barrier exists no more. 

6. Sociological barriers: Many knowledge- 
able social scientists only a few years ago 
expressed reasonable doubts about the desire 
of poor families in the urban ghettoes, to 
help themselves out of poverty through child 
planning. Extensive research and clinical 
demonstration projects, now provide a cer- 
tain answer. They are interested, they will. 
Society is not dealing with animals. It is 
dealing with people who want help. They 
want it desperately. And they will use it 
effectively. 

With these six formidable barriers now 
down, one can confidently hope that federal, 
state, local agencies in the welfare field will 
combine resources to provide multi-health 
services to the remaining poor. And if this 
is done, one can look forward not to a “slow 
up” in poverty reduction but a genuine 
“speed up” instead. 

Your generation can realistically look for- 
ward to the virtual end of poverty in Ameri- 
ca—not thru politically oriented anti-poverty 
programs, after the fact, but through preven- 
tive programs that will help all groups, white 
and nonwhite, help themselves out of 
poverty. 

In summary— 

The U.S. is not really filled with poverty. 

Poverty in America has declined steadily 
over the years. It is at an all time low. 

There is no evidence of any “slow up” in 
poverty reduction, 

Poverty is not massive. Measured by in- 
come statistics only about 15 percent of the 
population still remains in poverty. Measured 
by consumer goods and services, probably less 
than five percent should be classified in pov- 
erty. No group should be designated as “hope- 
lessly trapped”. 

. The Negro in America is not being left be- 
hind in poverty. In fact the rate of his move- 
ment into the middle class in recent years 
has been more rapid than that of whites. 

The outlook for those remaining today in 
poverty has never been better. The six great 
barriers which in the past made much of 
hard core poverty, self-perpetuating and un- 
approachable, these have all come down in 
the last 36 months. 

With hard work and application, every 
community should begin in 1968, certainly a 
turning point year, to reach its hard core 
poverty population as never before—and help 
them to help themselves out of poverty, 
which is, after all, the American tradition. 

Do we need to be concerned about this re- 
maining problem of poverty? Yes, very much 
so 


But let’s not forget, that although we still 
have a considerable distance to go, we have 
also come a very long, long way out of the 
poverty past. We should be able to go a long 
way into the affluent future. 

In pursuing the task of eliminating the 
remaining poverty in our midst, we should all 
constantly remind ourselves of the urgent 
necessity for study, research and question- 
ing, to the end, that we may distinguish 
between fact and fiction, and between the 
poverty myth and the reality. 


THE “PUEBLO”—HOW LONG, 
MR. PRESIDENT? 


HON. WILLIAM J. SCHERLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1968 


Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, this is the 
105th day the U.S.S. Pueblo and her crew 
have been in North Korean hands. 
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POLISH NATIONAL HOLIDAY 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1968 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, this year 
marks the 15th anniversary of the re- 
establishment of the Polish Republic 
after a century and a half of partition 
and alien occupation. In addition, it is 
the 25th anniversary of the untimely 
death of Poland’s great wartime leader 
and statesman, Gen. Wladyslaw Sikorski, 
and the 70th anniversary of the discov- 
ery of radium by the world-renowned 
Polish-born scientist, Madam Sklodow- 
ska-Curie. 

The importance to science of Madam 
Curie’s brilliant and pioneering research 
hardly needs restating in these times 
when atomic physics has become such an 
essential factor in the lives of all man- 
kind. Although General Sikorski is not 
as well known, his achievements in the 
military and political life of Poland were 
nevertheless equally inspired. 

During the period 1918 through 1920, 
Sikorski’s leadership was largely respon- 
sible for saving Poland from the insatia- 
ble lust for conquest of the Bolshevik 
armies. General Sikorski became Prime 
Minister and Minister of Interior in Dec- 
cember 1922. He successfully applied his 
firm leadership, political insights, and 
resolute judgment, and brought peace 
and stability to the troubled nation. It 
was also under his premiership that the 
port of Gdynia was planned and con- 
structed as one of the most modern in 
Europe, and one of the most economi- 
cally important on the Baltic Sea. 

After the ruthless invasion of his be- 
loved native land by the totalitarian 
armies of Germany and Russia, Sikorski 
devoted all of his energy and intelligence 
to the organization of the Polish under- 
ground and the formation of the Polish 
fighting forces in exile. Tragically for 
the free world, General Sikorski did not 
live to see his foresighted programs reach 
completion. On July 4, 1943, he was 
killed in an airplane crash at Gibraltar 
under circumstances which are still 
cloaked in mystery. 

May 3 commemorates the proclama- 
tion and adoption of Poland’s Constitu- 
tion of 1791, which is a landmark of 
liberal and enlightened legislation of the 
18th century. In discussing the adoption 
of this progressive document, Historian 
Robert Lord has made the following ob- 
servation: 

The wonder is rather that they at last 
adopted a plan of constitutional reform 
which contained so happy a blend of liberal- 
ism and conservatism, which ran so contrary 
to many of their instincts and prejudices, 
and which contained so many things of a 
kind which it is not easy or popular for 
statesmen to propose. Adherents as they were 
of the French principles,” they still refused 
to apply them in blind doctrinaire fashion. 
Aristocrats, they demanded heavy sacrifices 
from their own class, while championing, as 
far as was prudent, the interests of the other 
classes. Republicans by inheritance and edu- 
cation, they made the central point in their 
program ‘the establishment of strong royal 
power. In an age marked by its passion for 
“freedom” and hatred of “despots,” they un- 
dertook a reform quite opposite in character 
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to the one then proceeding in France—a 
monarchical revolution. To a nation extraor- 
dinarily attached to its “liberties,” they 
preached “national existence first, and liber- 
ties afterwards.” 


Mr. Speaker, while the Soviet-imposed 
Communist dictatorship in Poland has 
abolished May 3 as the national holiday 
of Poland it can never destroy the prin- 
ciples for which this date stands. The 
freedom-loving spirit of the Polish people 
both in their homeland and throughout 
the world is unquenchable and we may 
be certain that the day is not far off when 
Poland will again be a sovereign and in- 
dependent nation. Let us therefore join 
with the millions of citizens of Polish 
descent in this country, who together 
with their forebearers have contributed 
so much to our national greatness, in 
honoring the cause of Polish liberty. In 
so doing we will demonstrate to the citi- 
zens of Poland that we eagerly await 
their inevitable return to the company 
of free nations. 


AMERICAN COUNSEL OF VOLUN- 
TARY AGENCIES FOR FOREIGN 
SERVICE, INC., ENDORSES CIVIL 
DEVELOPMENT 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1968 


Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I was most appreciative to re- 
ceive from the American Council of Vol- 
untary Agencies for Foreign Service, Inc., 
a strong endorsement of the concept of 
civic development; that is, the emphasis 
on popular, voluntary participation in 
human and national development in 
countries which receive U.S. foreign as- 
sistance. 

This principle, which is embodied in 
the Foreign Assistance Act as title IX, is 
a vital one in our efforts to utilize U.S. 
assistance to developing nations most ef- 
fectively and to obtain the best results. 
It would involve not only the efforts of 
the Federal Government, but also would 
give local government and the private 
sector—both private enterprise, and 
voluntary private and civil organiza- 
tions—the opportunity to exercise their 
talents which have proved so valuable in 
other areas. It would also encourage the 
same type of whole-scale involvement by 
the recipient nations. 

The enthusiasm and support of Mr. 
Radway, chairman of the title IX task 
force of the American Council of Volun- 
tary Agencies for Foreign Service, Inc., 
is indeed heartening and very much ap- 
preciated, and I am bringing it to the at- 
tention of my colleagues for their most 
careful attention: 

AMERICAN COUNCIL OF VOLUNTARY, 
AGENCIES FOR FOREIGN SERVICE, 
INC., 
New York, N. F., April 15, 1968. 
Hon, F. BRADFORD MORSE, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. Morse: It is our understanding 
that you were one of the sixty Congressmen 
who recently reaffirmed support of the con- 
cept of Title IX in U.S. Foreign Assistance 
legislation. 


We write to let you know that the 55 or- 
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ganizations list à on the reverse of this 
sheet, members of the American Council of 
Voluntary Agencies for Foreign Service, Inc., 
and other non-governmental organiza- 
tions consulting together on Title IX, ap- 
preciate and commend Congressional concern 
for the emphasis placed on popular participa- 
tion in human and national development. 

For upwards of a quarter of a century, and 
in some instances longer, these organizations 
have conducted their programs abroad with 
the goals of the present Title IX as one of the 
prime factors. It is the conviction of these 
organizations that Title IX constitutes an 
important breakthrough in foreign assisance 
legislation whereby popular, voluntary par- 
ticipation in the development process will be 
encouraged and fostered. 

At the present time, the organizations 
listed on the reverse of this sheet have sev- 
eral thousand personnel overseas operating 
in over 100 countries, In addition, these agen- 
cies have a vast network of contacts in these 
countries with private, semi-private, local 
and central government agencies. These 
countries are of many types, but invariably 
the emphasis has been upon the develop- 
ment of strong counterpart relations which 
will build toward self-sufficiency and com- 
petence on the part of the host country. Thus 
our agencies provide a tremendous resource 
in concert with our government in carrying 
out Congressional concern about popular 
participation. 

The agencies, through a special Task Force, 
have been in consultation with AID authori- 
ties and some groundwork has been laid for 
cooperation between government and the 
voluntary agencies. More can and should be 
done. and it is the agencies’ hope that these 
beginnings will flower into much fuller 
relationships. 

Properly developed, cooperation between 
the government and the voluntary agencies 
could provide the flexibility so necessary to 
implement most of the provisions of Title 
IX. In addition, the expertise and experience, 
as well as the non-official character of the 
voluntary agencies, are of inestimable value 
in promoting the kind of understanding 
between the recipient and the donor that 
will build for development and for better re- 
lationships. 

Just as the United States has grown 
through the free efforts of individuals and 
numerous associations, so we believe that 
our foreign assistance should endeavor to 
provide the foundation for popular partici- 
pation in the affairs of the community and 
the country. We urge your continued sup- 
port of this concept. 

Respectfully yours, 
WILSON O. Rapway, 
Chairman, Title IX Task Force. 


MEMBER AGENCIES 


American Bapist Relief. 

American Council for Judaism Philan- 
thropic Fund, Inc. 

American Friends Service Committee, Inc. 

American Fund for Czechosolvak Refugees, 
Inc, 

American Jewish Joint Distribution Com- 
mittee, Inc. 

American Leprosy Missions, Inc. 

American Middle East Rehabilitation, Inc. 

American National Committee to Aid 
Homeless Armenians (ANCHA). 

American ORT Federation, Inc. 

American Relief for Poland, Inc. 

Assemblies of God—Foreign Service Com- 
mittee, General Council of the. 

Brethren Service Commission. 

CARE, Inc. (Cooperative for American Re- 
lief Everywhere) . 

Catholic Relief Services—United States 
Catholic Conference, Inc. 

Church World Service Department, Divi- 
sion of Overseas Ministries, National Coun- 
cil of the Churches of Christ in the USA. 

Community Development Foundation, Inc. 
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Co-ordinated Hungarian Relief, Inc. 

Hadassah, The Women’s Zionist Organiza- 
tion of America, Inc.; Hadassah Medical Re- 
lief Association, Inc. 

Heifer Project, Inc. 

International Rescue Committee, Inc. 

International Social Service, American 
Branch, Inc. 

Iran Foundation, Inc. 

Laubach Literacy, Inc. 

Lutheran Immigration Service—National 
Lutheran Council and The Lutheran 
Church—Missouri Synod. 

Lutheran World Relief, Inc. 

Mennonite Central Committee, Inc. 

Mizrachi Women’s Organization of Amer- 
ica, Inc. 

Near East Foundation. 

Polish American Immigration and Relief 
Committee, Inc. 

Salvation Army, The 

Save the Children Federation, Inc. 

Seventh-Day Adventist Welfare Service, 
Inc. 

Tolstoy Foundation, Inc. 

Unitarian Universalist Service Committee, 
Inc. 
United Friends of Needy and Displaced 
People of Yugoslavia, Inc. 

United Hias Service, Inc. 

United Lithuanian Relief Fund of America, 
Inc. 

United Seamen's Service, Inc. 

United States Catholic Conference, Inc., 
Department of Immigration. 

United Ukrainian American Relief Com- 
mittee, Inc. 

World Neighbors, Inc. 

World Relief Commission, Inc. 

World University Service. 

Young Women’s Christian Association of 
the U.S.A., National Board, International 
Division. 


OTHER NONGOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS 


ACCION International. 

American Institute for Free Labor Devel- 
opment. 

Association for International Development. 

Cooperative League of the U.S.A. 

International Cooperative Development As- 
sociation. 

International Educational Development. 

Maryknoll Fathers. 

National Federation of Settlements and 
Neighborhood Centers. 

National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation. 

Overseas Education Fund. 

Pan American Development Foundation. 


THE AMERICAN’S CREED 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1968 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, this is an 
important time in the lives of thousands 
of young Americans as they are gradu- 
ated from high schools all over the 
Nation. 

It is a thrilling time not only for these 
youngsters, but it is a thrilling time for 
us older people as well as we see them 
take their first steps in the problems of 
life. 

In their homelife and their school life, 
they have learned the value of living in a 
great society such as they were privileged 
to be born into here in America. 

Many Members of Congress have been 
honored to be able to mail to these young 
people a copy of The American’s Creed” 
which reads as follows: 
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THE AMERICAN’S CREED 
(By William Tyler Page) 

I believe in the United States of America as 
a government of the people, by the people, for 
the people; whose just powers are derived 
from the consent of the governed; a de- 
mocracy in a Republic; a sovereign Nation of 
many sovereign States; a perfect Union, one 
and inseparable; established upon those 
principles of freedom, equality, justice and 
humanity for which American patriots sac- 
rificed their lives and fortunes. 

I therefore believe it is my duty to my 
Country to love it; to support its Constitu- 
tion; to obey its laws; to respect its flag; and 
to defend it against all enemies. 


In these days when a very small 
minority is disrupting the purposes of a 
great Nation, I feel that any step we may 
take to help them balance their patriotic 
life is a step in the right direction. 


POLISH CONSTITUTION DAY 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1968 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, during 
a mammoth observance of Polish Con- 
stitution Day in Chicago yesterday, one 
of the most inspiring speeches was deliv- 
ered by Mr. Aloysius A. Mazewski, pres- 
ident of the Polish National Alliance, 
sponsor of the day’s tribute. 

Mr. Mazewski was recently elected 
president of the Polish National Alliance 
and in this brief interval of his leader- 
ship, has brought an inspiring dimension 
of understanding and determination to 
Americans of Polish descent in their con- 
tinuing struggle for human dignity. 

Mr. Mazewski and his vice president, 
Mrs. Irene Wallace, who was chairman 
of yesterday’s huge tribute to the Polish 
Constitution, deserve the highest com- 
mendation of all Americans for keeping 
alive in this country that spirit which 
has made America so great and so free. 

Yesterday’s tribute to the Polish Con- 
stitution in Humboldt Park demon- 
strated how a new generation of Ameri- 
cans of Polish descent are determined to 
at once keep alive the rich traditions of 
their Polish forefathers and at the same 
time bring to the United States a new 
dimension of leadership in support of 
those institutions of freedom which have 
made this Nation the symbol of hope for 
people throughout the world. 

I am proud today to include in the 
Recorp the remarks of President Ma- 
zewski and to point out that I am, indeed, 
very happy to include him among the 
constituents of the 11th Congressional 
District, which I represent in Illinois. 

Mr. Mazewski’s thoughtful speech fol- 
lows: 

Remarks OF ALOYSIUS A. MAZEWSKI, PRESI- 
DENT OF THE POLISH NATIONAL ALLIANCE, 
DELIVERED AT THE MAY 3 CONSTITUTION 
OBSERVANCE IN HUMBOLDT PARK, CHICAGO, 
on Sunpay, May 5, 1968 
Today, when we solemnly commemorate 

an event bright with promise in the history 

of Poland, disturbing voices are reaching us 
from our ancestral home. Despite unparal- 
leled sacrifices that the Polish nation made 
in many struggles for its own freedom and 
for the freedom of other peoples, the prom- 
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ise of May 8rd Constitution has not been 
fulfilled; and its bold vision of freedom, 
independence and social justice remains 
clouded by the atavistic forces of communist 


y. 

The self-appointed spokesman of this tyr- 
anny, one Wladyslaw Gomulka, unwittingly 
revealed communist weaknesses, fears and 
confusion, when, on May ist, he made a wild 
statement about American Polonia. In a fran- 
tic effort to misdirect the attention of the 
Poles from the abrasive protests of intellec- 
tual communities in Poland, and from the 
reprecussion stemming from the communist- 
directed attacks against the Jews as well as 
from anti-Zionist purges within the red 
party, Mr. Gomulka cried out that not in 
Poland but in the United States is discrim- 
ination rampant. In his marauding words, 
the discrimination in our country is directed 
against Americans of Polish origin. 

The very assemblage on this platform gives 
this lie an eloquent answer. We can point 
with pride to thousands of Polish-Americans 
who attained positions of trust and influence 
in all walks of like in our pluralist, free and 
open society. This, unfortunately, is not the 
case in Poland, where only communist and 
faceless opportunists are admitted to the 
seats of power and affluence. 

Gomulka’s outburst, however, does not 
change by one iota our deep concern for the 
future of Poland—in true freedom and full 
independence. 

His concern about Americans of Polish 
origin is unwanted and not needed, in addi- 
tion to being wildly irresponsible. We are 
solving our problems and advancing in the 
American way of life highly satisfactorily. 
If Gomulka and his Soviet-dominated co- 
horts granted the Polish people one tenth 
of the freedom and opportunities we all en- 
joy in America, it would tremendously ad- 
vance Polish populace from the brink of 
poverty and along the road to at least partial 
freedom from communist oppression. 

The time has arrived for the West and espe- 
cially for the United States to bring its policy 
of vacillation to an end, and help Poland 
in a meaningful way. 

There is one vitally important act through 
which the West, under United States’ leader- 
ship, can further the cause of Poland's free- 
dom and security and bring the dream con- 
ceived in the May 3rd Constitution one im- 
portant step further toward reality. 

The final and irrevocable recognition of 
the Polish-German boundary along the Odra- 
Nysa rivers would constitute such an act of 
international wisdom and enlightened diplo- 
macy. 

The Poles have waited in silent suffering 
for such an act since the Potsdam agreement 
of 1945. But their staying power is not in- 
exhaustible. Despairing of the indifference 
of the West, the Poles may weaken their 
psychological resistance against communism, 
and sadly conclude that only the Soviet 
Union can provide an insincere guarantee of 
their territorial integrity—at an extremely 
exorbitant price in economic exploitation 
and political domination. 

There is no longer any valid reason for 
postponing the recognition of the Odra-Nysa 
line by the United States. The time of diplo- 
matic sophistries and high sounding, yet 
Meaningless, rhetorics about some peace 
conference in the indefinite future belongs 
to the past. 

West European countries and even signif- 
icant segments of West German public 
opinion are re-appraising this problem within 
the context of current realities; and there is 
a growing agreement among them that by the 
facts of history, geographic congruency, and 
the needs of the population, Poland is fully 
entitled to her western provinces. 

Therefore, it is proper and fitting that 
from this observation, from this time and 
place, we set forth an urgent appeal to the 
United States Government to recognize the 
Odra-Nysa boundary. 
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A BRAVE GREEK PUBLISHER 
SPEAKS OUT 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 6, 1968 


Mr. FRASER, Mr. Speaker, on April 
21, the first anniversary of the military 
coup in Greece, the Minneapolis Tribune 
carried an interview with Mrs. Helen 
Viachos, the courageous woman pub- 
lisher who refused to submit to the cen- 
sorship of the military regime. The arti- 
cle follows: 

GREEK PUBLISHER BLAMES NATO For JUNTA 
(By Al McConagha) 

LONDON, ENGLAND.—One year ago today 
Mrs. Helen Vlachos“ husband woke her, say- 
ing that tanks and armored cars were Movy- 
ing through Athens and “it looks like a coup 
of some kind 

They had rushed then in their small auto 
through the early morning darkness to the 
Offices of the newspapers published by Mrs. 
Vlachos to get their first reports of “The 
Night of the Colonels.” 

The Vlachos newspapers never reached the 
streets that morning and, as the world now 
knows, Mrs. Viachos’ refusal to submit to 
press censorship was one of the few signal 
acts in defiance of the regime. 

Later, she was put under house arrest. But 
last December, her well-known white hair 
blackened with dye, she escaped to London 
where she lives now in a small Belgravia 
apartment. 

There is still a good bit of the dye in her 
hair as she sits in a living room littered with 
dictating and writing apparatus, evidence of 
her continuing labors for a free Greece. 

“I don’t consider myself in exile,” she 
said. 

“I consider that I don’t like Greece any- 
more. After all, there are 8 million Greeks in 
Greece and 5 million Greeks out of Greece. 

“Of that 5 million I am one. There is no 
reason for me to go back at all to print two 
more newspapers full of propaganda. It 
would only be a question of making money, 
and what is the use of making money to 
live under that kind of regime?” 

“I'm not a fanatic. I didn't want to start 
this kind of thing,” she said. 

“I am not a fighting female. I am simply 
a publisher. 

“What I would write on this first anniver- 
sary is that we have seen these men for a year 
now. They are ignorant people. They are no 
good. They haven’t been able to do anything 
but put a little order into the bureaucracy. 

“It is not my impression, but my knowledge 
that the strength of the colonels is only a 
military one. I don’t believe for a moment 
that they have the people with them. 

“There is a small minority that at this 
moment is probably rather happy—only the 
industrialists, the ship owners, the tourists. 

“Not tourism but tourists, because they are 
well cared for and because Greece is emptier 
than it was. And there is also that part of 
the people that always goes with power wher- 
ever power is.” 

She said that the regime which gave armed 
Communist uprising as its reason for being 
has failed to produce evidence of any armed 
Communists. 

Its rationale now—ending government cor- 
ruption—is absurd on the face of it, Mrs. 
Viaches said, because the overthrown govern- 
ment had been in office only three weeks and 
it was a right-wing one, embracing some of 
the best elements of the Conservative party. 

This brings the 56-year-old publisher to 
her theme: that the junta survives “entirely 
because of NATO power—NATO money, 
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NATO weaponry, NATO jam in the morning, 
NATO suits—NATO everything you see. 

“This is extraordinary. I think it never 
happened before that a dictatorship has no 
arms of its own, no force, doesn’t represent 
any part of public opinion. 

“It is neither left, center nor right. It is 
against Canellopoulos (leader of the Right), 
is against Papandreou (left-wing leader), is 
against the Communists, is against the right, 
is against the king, is against me, is against 
everybody, I mean everybody. 

“They managed the coup like a holdup. 
They did it very well—very efficiently, very 
quickly. But from then on, they have just 
hung on by using the NATO-equipped army. 
Without it, the junta is lost within 24 hours.” 

That NATO or any of the nations which 
make up this organization might be reluc- 
tant to intervene in a matter so obviously 
internal to Greece is something Mrs. Viachos 
dismisses as simply unjust. 

“At this moment, NATO is protecting the 
junta. This is something that hasn’t been 
sufficiently underlined and everybody is ra- 
ther frightened to say it. 

“NATO is something we put our signa- 
ture on when we were free and which was to 
keep us free. I suggest NATO and other in- 
ternational organizations, like the Council of 
Europe or the Council of Human Rights, 
should make the Greek government keep its 
promises to the people, namely freedom of 
the press and elections. 

“The regime should be obliged to do what 
it has promised by telling them, ‘We are not 
going to give you arms any more unless you 
do.’ 


“If they persist, they should be consid- 
ered as an enemy and not as an ally. These 
people are using a NATO army as though 
it was their own police force. 

“If the colonels are helped by international 
organizations as they are helped now, they 
will stay forever, I have no hope unless it is 
international pressure.” 


POLISH CONSTITUTION 


HON. GERALD R. FORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1968 


Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
May 3, marks the proclamation and 
adoption of Poland’s Constitution of 
1791, one of the most liberal and progres- 
sive pieces of legislation to come out of 
the 18th century. I think it appropriate 
that we take note of this significant 
occassion. 

The Polish people have manifested a 
deep love of freedom throughout their 
long history. Today, unfortunately, they 
are still crushed beneath the heel of the 
Soviet oppressors. The government which 
has been imposed upon them is of the 
most dispicable kind—fostering policies, 
such as anti-Semitism, which have been 
rejected by rational men. However, I do 
not fear that the Soviet oppressors will be 
able to conquer the indominable spirit of 
the Polish people. Throughout their long 
history, the Polish people have been sub- 
jugated by many foreign powers, but 
they have always risen to fight again. 

Even today, with all the armed might 
that the Soviet Union can muster, they 
cannot cap the well of Polish freedom 
which continues to bubble. Let us not for- 
get the Polish struggles of the past; let us 
not forget that the present government is 
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one which has been imposed upon the 
Polish people by the Soviet imperialists; 
but let us encourage the people of Poland 
who would like, once again, to be the 
masters of their own ship. For too long 
they have suffered under the yoke of 
Communist oppression, 

May the time not be too distant when 
all the people in Poland are free, when 
the government represents the people, 
and when they can take their rightful 
place among a free society of nations. 


SCOTLAND, MD.—REBIRTH OF A 
TOWN 


HON. GILBERT GUDE 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1968 


Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, recently I 
witnessed a most stirring event. I was 
fortunate enough to be present at the 
rebirth of a town. 

Scotland, Md., a Negro community in 
my district, is over 100 years old. Its 
homes were worn out and many devel- 
opers wanted the land for new suburban 
housing. However, the residents of Scot- 
land wanted to stay. 

Thanks to the combined efforts of 
many people, they will stay. On April 21, 
1968, ground was broken for 100 new 
townhouses to replace the present sub- 
standard housing. In his speech at the 
groundbreaking, Secretary Robert C. 
Weaver of the U.S. Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development spoke of the 
efforts that revived this community. He 
stated: 

Scotland is an example of how people and 
institutions deemed incompatible only a few 
years ago, can work together to solve the 
problems of the community. Many people 
were involved—people with black skins and 
people with white skins—and many institu- 
tions: the national government, a nationwide 
insurance company, the people of the com- 
munity itself. In a special way, they have 
overcome they have set an example in which 
we can all take great pride. 


I would like to share with my col- 
leagues the entire text of the Secretary's 
remarks at this occasion and with per- 
mission I place them at this point in the 
RECORD: 

Every year I attend a few ceremonies of 
this kind. I enjoy them because they sym- 
bolize victory. It means that we have filled 
out all the forms—usually in triplicate— 
raised the money, held all the meetings, 
finished the planning, and now something is 
going to happen. And that something is 
tangible and solid—a place to live. This is 
what the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development is all about. It is what all the 
hard work by the President and his Ad- 
ministration and by the Congress is all about, 

Congressman Gude in his letter inviting me 
to this ceremony mentioned the many pro- 
grams of my Department which were used in 
this community effort. I would like to point 
out that it is only through the efforts of 
elected officials such as Congressman Gude 
that we have these programs at all. 

This is a day when we are all busy congrat- 
ulating one another and ourselves about this 
victory. And as a matter of fact, we all 
deserve it, because this is a very special cere- 
mony for a very special project. 
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This is because Scotland had something 
special about it from the beginning. It is an 
old community, with families who have been 
here for many generations. It has a beautiful 
setting. The houses were worn out, but the 
people who lived here very properly wanted 
to stay. 

I would like to note that there are a good 
many situations like this in urbanizing and 
rural areas throughout the country. 

But too often the community is engulfed 
by suburban growth and the people who live 
there move away and the community is lost. 

But the people of Scotland did not give up. 
They did not give in to the wave of urbaniza- 
tion which was moving in upon them. They 
decided to save their community, and that is 
perhaps the most important lesson to be 
learned here today. I have said this many 
times, but I never meant it more sincerely. 
People can prevail. They do not have to be 
swallowed up by anything, and they need not 
be the victims of what we refer to as the 
urbanizing process. 

As you all know, this development started 
as an experimental program in self-help, low- 
cost housing. It was funded under one of our 
demonstration grants. 

There were problems, of course. It is in the 
nature of any experiment—and we at HUD 
are no exception—that mistakes will be made 
in testing a new concept. That is the reason 
for the existence of our so-called demonstra- 
tion programs, to try new ideas, to make mis- 
takes and correct them, and to come out with 
answers which can then be used in other 
places. 

Scotland was also unusual in the number 
and variety of people involved in it, and in 
the variety of programs that finally were 
brought into this one effort. 

Citizen groups in this area were intensely 
inyolved, of course. Local government was 
interested and sympathetic to what the peo- 
ple of Scotland wanted. Please note that I 
stress the word “sympathetic.” This is al- 
ways a major factor in projects of this kind, 
the active and constructive efforts of local 
government, 

The Federal Government became involved, 
and before we were finished, we had brought 
@ number of our programs into Scotland— 
the demonstration grant, which I have men- 
tioned; below-market-interest-rate financing 
by FHA; both home ownership and rental 
programs under FHA, and the rent supple- 
mental program. 

Private industry made its important im- 
pact, under the rent supplement program, 
and the insurance industry’s billion dollar 
fund for the elimination of bad housing. 
This was one of the first projects to be 
funded under that program, in this case by 
the Prudential Insurance Company. 

An important element was professional 
assistance. When Scotland saw itself in trou- 
ble, it went outside for advice and used that 
advice. 

A private institution of great stature be- 
came a sponsor, The Council of Churches of 
Greater Washington, under the leadership of 
Dr. Warren, is sponsor of the below-market- 
interest-rate program. This was an essential 
factor in making this program a success. 

Many people were involved—people with 
black skins and people with white skins. 
And so were many institutions. The national 
government and a nation-wide insurance 
company were two of the partners. Local 
government and a number of interested and 
involved individuals were others. They co- 
operated to bring a workable solution to the 
problem of a community. Scotland Commu- 
nity is an example of how a number of 
people and institutions—many of them in- 
compatible only a few years ago—can involve 
themselves in the problems of a community 
and work together to solve those problems, 

But I would like to repeat what I said at 
the beginning. The people of the community 
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itself were the major factor. They saw a 
problem and they studied it. They refused 
to give in to the pressures of suburban 
growth. They helped themselves, and they 
asked others to assist. They used their own 
resources, but they also made intelligent use 
of outside help. 

The fact that we are here today to turn 
a symbolic shovelful of earth is proof that 
they prevailed. In a special way, in their 
own special case—they have overcome, and 
it is an example in which we can all take 
great pride. 


RECORD OF GREEK REGIME 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1968 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
strategic role of Greece in NATO and 
the historic freedom of the Greek and 
American people should motivate us to 
maintain an objective concern over de- 
velopments in Greece. Therefore, I in- 
sert into the Recor a letter to the editor 
of the New York Times published on 
April 27, 1968, under the title “Record of 
Greek Regime” by George D. Vrano- 
poulos, Consul General of Greece: 

RECORD OF GREEK REGIME 


(By George D. Vranopoulos, Consul General 
of Greece) 

As a representative of Greece I resent the 
continuing one-sided, prejudiced appraisal of 
my Government by the New York Times. 

You have insisted on implying that Greece 
is a fascist state. You have encouraged the 
opinion in the United States that its Gov- 
ernment is oppressive. You have suggested 
that the Greek economy is collapsing. 

You have urged an embargo on military 
aid despite the fact that your own com- 
manders describe Greece as “America’s best 
ally in the Mediterranean.” You have warned 
American businessmen not to invest in 
Greece despite the fact that the Greek- 
American community has given overwhelm- 
ing support to the Greek Government. You 
have given credence to Amnesty Interna- 
tional charges of torture when those charges 
have been publicly discredited. 

You have chosen to ignore the April 11 
remarks in Commons by British Labor M.P, 
Francis Noel-Baker, who actually partici- 
pated in phases of the Amnesty investiga- 
tion and felt compelled to tell his colleagues 
that the investigation was prejudiced and its 
finding could not be accepted. 

You have chosen to ignore completely a 
year of unparalleled social-economic reform 
in Greece. 

You have not bothered to report a recent 
Government decree that lifted $250 million 
of debts from the backs of almost 650,000 
Greek farm families. 

You have even chosen to ignore the recent 
announcement in New York of Greece's ef- 
forts to help the United States in its balance- 
of-payments crisis. In gratitude to the Amer- 
ican people for their unselfish assistance to 
my country, my Government is depositing in 
American banks one of every $5 spent in 
Greece. That money will stay in American 
banks for up to fiye years to help America 
balance her accounts. And we hope it will 
serve as an example to other free nations who 
owe so much to America’s generous citizens. 

Again I must say I resent your one-sided 
presentation, Think what you like about 
Greece, but at least give her friends in Amer- 
ica all sides of her story. 
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OGDENSBURG, N.Y., CELEBRATES 
ITS CENTENNIAL YEAR 


HON. ROBERT C. McEWEN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1968 


Mr. MCEWEN. Mr. Speaker, on April 
27, 1968, my hometown of Ogdensburg, 
N.Y., observed its 100th anniversary of 
being incorporated as a city. Many were 
in attendance to participate in formal 
ceremonies marking this auspicious occa- 
sion. 

The history of Ogdensburg has been 
most interesting since Father Francois 
Picquet in 1749 settled Fort La Presenta- 
tion at the confiuence of the Oswegatchie 
and St. Lawrence Rivers. Father Picquet 
came to establish a mission for the con- 
version of the Iroquois, a fortification 
against the English and a post for the 
French fur trade. Today, Ogdensburg, a 
city of 16,000 and the only city on the 
American side of the St. Lawrence River, 
is noted for its friendly atmosphere. 

Fondly called the “Maple City,” its 
streets are lined with gracious maples and 
elms. Ogdensburg is blessed with out- 
standing churches and a citizenry whose 
spirit of Christianity is evident in its 
civic endeavors. It is the see of the diocese 
of Ogdensburg which was established in 
1872 by Pope Pius IX. Fine schools, well- 
managed businesses and industries, and 
a dedicated and skilled labor force meld 
together in this small city to make it one 
of America’s best places in which to live. 

Ogdensburg has quick access to the 
friendly provinces of Quebec and Ontar- 
io. The city is the first and last U.S. port 
for ships entering and leaving the St. 
Lawrence Seaway—the gateway to Amer- 
ica’s heartland. 

Ogdensburg is fortunately surrounded 
by unlimited recreational areas which 
adds to the good life enjoyed by the citi- 
zens and visitors. 

It was my pleasure to be in Ogdens- 
burg to help observe the centennial, and 
participate in a wonderful parade and 
fitting ceremonies. 

In honor of the centennial observance 
of Ogdensburg, named after Samuel Og- 
den, who purchased the town in 1792, I 
am placing in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
at this point a brief history of Ogdens- 
burg by Selwyn B. Walter, a writer in the 
Government and General Research Di- 
vision of the Library of Congress: 

A BREF History OF OGDENSBURG, N.Y. 

The first white settlement on the site 
of Ogdensburg appears to have been made 
in 1749 when the Abbé Francois Picquet 
established Fort La Presentation at the con- 
fluence of the Oswegatchie and the St. Law- 
rence Rivers. His purpose was to establish 
a mission for the conversion of the Iroquois, 
a fortification against the English, and a 
post for the French fur trade. The Indians 
settled there in large numbers in spite of 
Father Picquet’s rules against drunkenness 
and polygamy, and by 1751 three hundred 
and ninety-six families were living there. 

During the French and Indian Wars, In- 
dians from La Presentation contributed to 
Braddock’s defeat and furnished parties to 
engage in other attacks and raids. Following 
the fall of Quebec the fort was occupied by 
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British troops, and the name of the fort 
and the settlement was changed to Oswegat- 
chie. An extensive lumber business was car- 
ried on in the vicinity during the British 
occupation and the surrounding territory 
was denuded of its most valuable timber. 

The post was of little importance during 
the Revolution, Only one attempt to take 
the fort is known to have been made by the 
American forces. This expedition was dis- 
patched from Fort Schuyler in 1779 but re- 
turned without having effected its purpose. 

Title to the post and the surrounding ter- 
ritory passed to the United States by the 
Treaty of Paris in 1783, but the British con- 
tinued to occupy Oswegatchie until June 1, 
1796, under the pretext of protecting their 
fur trade, 

The townsite was purchased by Samuel 
Ogden on May 3, 1792, and settlement was 
begun by his agent, Nathan Ford, who ar- 
rived in 1796. A store was opened in the 
sergeants’ room of the barracks. By 1798 a 
saw mill and a grist mill had been completed. 
The settlement was renamed Ogdensburg for 
the proprietor. In 1802. St. Lawrence County 
was established and Ogdensburg became the 
county seat. 

During the War of 1812, Ogdensburg was 
the scene of numerous alarms and of two 
British raids but little blood was shed and 
the property damage was small. 

On April 5, 1817, Ogdensburg was incor- 
porated as a village, and President Monroe, 
on a tour through the Northern States, vis- 
ited the village on August 1 and 2 of the 
same year. 

Destructive fires in 1839 and 1852 resulted 
in extensive property damage, but, in spite 
of this loss, the years from 1837 to 1861 were 
years of growth and development. 

When the Civil War broke out Ogdensburg 
was quick to answer the call of the Union. 
Captain Nevin's company, known as Com- 
pany A of the Sixteenth New York Volun- 
teer Infantry, was the first unit from north- 
ern New York to leave for Albany, and it 
reached Washington on June 29, 1861. As 
the war progressed other companies were 
recruited in Ogdensburg. The Spanish- 
American War, World Wars I and II and 
later conflicts have found the people of Og- 
densburg ready to serve their country. 

Waterways and Indian trails proved in- 
adequate as means of transportation and the 
building of roads was undertaken at an early 
date. Among the first of these was the “Black 
Lake Road.” The Ogdensburg Turnpike Com- 
pany, organized in 1812, built a plank road 
from Wilna to Ogdensburg, by way of Rossie. 
The era of steamboat navigation on the lakes 
was inaugurated in 1817 when the Ontario 
made a trip from Lewiston to Ogdensburg. 
Work was begun on the Northern Railroad in 
1848, and the first train passed over the en- 
tire length and arrived in Ogdensburg on 
September 20, 1850. Other railroads reached 
Ogdensburg in 1862 and 1878, 

The people of Ogdensburg were not slow 
in making provision for the education of 
their children. It appears that a school was in 
operation at least as early as 1809, with 
Richard Hubbard as the teacher. About 1817 
a plain two-story school building was built 
at the corner of Greene and Crescent Streets. 
The first academy in Ogdensburg, a private 
one, was established about 1830, and the 
Ogdensburg Free Academy was opened in 
1881 with an enrollment of two hundred. As 
the years passed, better and larger school 
buildings were erected and this progress is 
still being maintained. 

Ogdensburg was incorporated as a city on 
April 27, 1868, and for almost a century it 
has continued a steady growth and develop- 
ment. Water and sewer systems were intro- 
duced, streets were improved, parks were es- 
tablished, gas and electric plants were built, 
and telephone service was provided. Its lo- 
cation has made it an important port of 
entry. 
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CONGRESSMAN HORTON URGES 
THAT FEDERAL GOVERNMENT'S 
FISCAL YEAR BE CHANGED TO 
CONFORM WITH CALENDAR YEAR 


HON. FRANK HORTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1968 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, each year 
recently some Federal departments and 
agencies have suffered an intolerable 
fiscal squeeze because proper considera- 
tion of budget requests takes more than 
the 5 or 6 months which separate the 
submission of the President’s budget and 
the beginning the fiscal year on the 1st of 
July. 

This results in embarrassment to the 
Congress, since it is widely reported that 
appropriations bills not passed by the 
beginning of the fiscal year are unduly 
delayed. Thoughtful people are thankful 
that we in the Congress do not rush 
through consideration of spending bills, 
but the impression is nevertheless 
created that, somehow, Congress is slow 
and delinquent in taking care of the Na- 
tion’s finances. 

A more important consideration is the 
fact that the administrative departments 
which do not have their appropriations 
by the 1st of July must live on month-to- 
month continuation or supplemental 
legislation until the final appropriation 
bills are passed. Furthermore, Federal 
employees are occasionally faced with 
partial-pay or payless paydays because of 
the delay of regular appropriations bills. 

This unfortunate situation hampers 
departmental operation since it delays 
the initiation of new programs or changes 
in existing programs, Such programs are 
the creatures of Congress, so the delays 
frustrate ideas which we in Congress have 
decided should be put into effect for the 
benefit of the Nation. 

There are two important considera 
tions, Mr. Speaker. : 

First, it is vitally important that the 
Congress devote sufficient time to ap- 
propriation requests to insure that 
enough money is allocated for programs, 
but no more money than is necessary. 
Given the complex society in which we 
live today, and the many demands upon 
our resources, the consideration of re- 
quests for funds is one of our most solemn 
duties. Experience has shown by now, 
Mr. Speaker, that the traditional time 
between the submission of the President’s 
budget request in early January, and 
July 1, is not sufficient to allow ade- 
quate study of the priorities of requests, 
their essentiality and their ramifications. 

The second consideration concerns the 
importance of providing administrative 
departments with their appropriations in 
such a manner that their programs can 
continue 12 months a year, without hav- 
ing to put them in limbo for 2, 3, or 4 
months a year while they exist on con- 
tinuing appropriations at the level of the 
previous year. 

Two of the alternatives to the present 
situation, inadequate consideration of 
appropriation requests, or delays in pro- 
grams are not acceptable. 
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But there is a sensible solution, Mr. 
Speaker. 

In a bill I am submitting today, I pro- 
pose that the fiscal year be changed to 
coincide with the calendar year. Under 
my plan, the President would continue to 
submit his budget request at the begin- 
ning of the calendar year. But it would 
propose spending plans for his depart- 
ments beginning the following January 1. 

Thus, Congress would have a full year 
to evaluate the detailed and complex 
components of the requested budget. 

Experience has shown, Mr. Speaker, 
that this is a realistic amount of time to 
allow for such an evaluation. As the Fed- 
eral budget creeps ever higher year after 
year, it has become more important that 
we husband our resources, making cer- 
tain that each dollar is spent wisely. And 
while we cherish frugality, the increasing 
demands of a growing urban society do 
require new and revised programs of im- 
mense scope. The time it takes Congress 
to give its final stamp of approval is the 
time necessary to determine how much 
must be spent, and how our goals can be 
achieved with optimum cost. With the 
budget well above $100 billion a year, we 
dare not be reckless or hasty in our 
deliberations. 

It might be objected that by alining 
the fiscal year with the calendar year, 
we would increase the margin for error 
in budget forecasts since, necessarily, 6 
months would be added to the time be- 
tween departmental estimates and the 
beginning of the fiscal year. Under the 
present arrangement, this would mean 
that the time during which the adminis- 
tration could appraise the adequacy of 
appropriations by reference to actual 
operations would be reduced from about 
a half year to nothing. 

This would be a serious objection, Mr. 
Speaker, if there were no alternative. 
But there is an alternative which would 
not only overcome that objection, but 
also draw Congress more closely in the 
budgetmaking process. 

I refer to my proposal for the estab- 
lishment of a Commission on Public 
Management. 

This Commission would be specifically 
charged with applying the systems-man- 
agement approach of large business firms 
to the functions of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

This continuing examination of Gov- 
ernment departments by the Commis- 
sion on Public Management would pro- 
vide Congress with current, reliable data 
on which to base such legislative judg- 
ments as whether to continue, increase, 
decrease or change directions of Federal 
programs, and determine program ef- 
fectiveness and priority. 

Having such up-to-date information 
available during hearings on budget re- 
quests would involve Congress to a 
greater and very desirable extent in the 
budgetmaking process. 

Since, during the authorization and 
appropriations hearings, the operations 
of particular departments would be un- 
der continuous scrutiny, my plan would 
extend the budgetmaking process up to 
the time of final votes by Congress. 

It would, thus, be entirely practical to 
change the beginning of the fiscal year 
to the 1st of January. 
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In summary, Mr. Speaker, by making 
that change in the fiscal year, and by 
establishing a Commission on Public 
Management: 

First, Congress would have adequate 
time to consider appropriations; 

Second, that consideration would be 
more effective with the addition of the 
information provided by the Commis- 
sion on Public Management. 

Third, departments and agencies would 
not have to spend part of each fiscal year 
wondering how much money they would 
finally receive for their operations. With 
a surer basis for financial planning, they 
could more effectively administer their 
programs. 

Fourth, Federal employees would not 
be subjected to partial pay or payless 
payday pending a stopgap legislation by 
Congress. 

The Government of the United States 
is so vast, Mr. Speaker, that the best 
management tools are required to ensure 
optimum operation. My proposals would 
provide two very necessary tools. 


VICE PRESIDENT HUMPHREY ENUN- 
CIATES NATIONAL POLICY: AMER- 
ICA IS NOT GOING TO PERMIT 
ISRAEL TO STAND DEFENSELESS 
AGAINST ANY WHO WOULD DE- 
STROY HER 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1968 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, last 
night in Chicago more than 15,000 people 
had the profound privilege of hearing 
Vice President HUBERT H. HUMPHREY join 
in the tribute to the 20th anniversary of 
Israel’s independence. 

Time and again the Vice President’s 
remarks were interrupted with thunder- 
ous applause by the highly dedicated au- 
dience in Chicago’s International Am- 
phitheater. 

But the greatest enthusiasm came 
from these dedicated Americans when 
the Vice President said: 

America is not going to permit Israel to 
stand defenseless against any who would 
destroy her. 


Here, Mr. Speaker, was a clear and un- 
equivocal enunciation of American policy 
as expressed by the Vice President of the 
United States. 

His bold and determined words should 
echo throughout the whole of the Near 
East—let every one of Israel's warring 
neighbors who would dare destroy this 
tiny citadel of human dignity and free- 
dom hear Vice President HumpHrey’s 
sound statement loud and clear. 

Let the warring neighbors of Israel 
fully realize once and for all that Amer- 
ica is not going to permit Israel to stand 
defenseless against any who would de- 
stroy her. 

What the Vice President attempted to 
do in Chicago last night, is to make it 
crystal clear—not only to those in the 
Middle East—but to the Soviet Union it- 
self that aggression against Israel will 
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not and cannot be tolerated by the 
United States, for the survival of a free 
Israel in the Near East lies in the highest 
interest of the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, Vice President Hum- 
PHREY’S courageous speech marking the 
20th anniversary of Israel's independence 
follows. I hope it will be read carefully by 
those who continue to stir the troubled 
water of the Near East in the hope that 
somewhere America’s determination will 
falter and they will be able to carry out 
their historic design to destroy Israel. 

Mr. Humpurey spoke for the entire 
Nation last night in Chicago. 

Let there be no miscalculation by Is- 
rael’s enemies that she stands alone in 
her valiant struggle to preserve her sov- 
ereignty. 

Mr. HUMPHREY’s speech follows: 


REMARKS OF VICE PRESIDENT HUBERT H. HUM- 
PHREY, 20TH ANNIVERSARY OF ISRAEL CELE- 
BRATION, CHICAGO, ILL., May 5, 1968 
I salute, with you, the first State in history 

that was 3500 years old on its 20th birthday. 

What we recognize tonight is the timeless 
tradition of mankind’s ceaseless search—no 
matter what the odds or how long and hard 
the course—for freedom of the human 
spirit and for the dignity—and the mean- 
ing—of man. 

We recognize, beyond that, the greatest 
feat of human invention—under divine in- 
spiration and encouragement—of the 20th or 
perhaps any other century: the miracle of 
Israel 


It is commonplace to recognize the era 
we live in as a time of scientific miracles— 
of lasers and masers, of atomic power and 
space-ships, of heart transplants and the 
creation of the molecule of synthetic life in 
the laboratory. 

It is harder to realize that this is equally 
the era of social and political change and 
achievement equal to the magnitude of tech- 
nological advance. 

Israel is the evidence that man as citizen— 
no less than man as scientist—can invent 
his future. 

From the ghastly ashes of a continent gone 
crazy, a new nation grew up in the Middle 
East that has shown mankind that a small 
nation can—in a moment of time—become 
a great nation, an independent nation, a cre- 
ative nation, and a strong nation—no matter 
what the obstacles! 

And the way that was allowed was free- 
dom—not the way of tyranny that takes 
shortcuts across the quicksand of false prom- 
ise—but the harder, yet firmer, course of 
freedom. 

One other thing: the miracle of Israel is 
not the less, but the greater, for its being the 
story of how free men and women all over 
the world—and especially here in America 
united in their efforts—and sharing the re- 
sponsibility—to bring a land and a people 
back to life. Americans—and free men and 
women everywhere—stand taller tonight for 
having taken even a little part in the miracle 
of Israel. 

And we can all be proud that the United 
States, with public involvement and public 
resources. . with personal involvement and 
private resources, has supported the great 
nation building enterprises of many peoples 
in his post-war period. 

Does the miracle of Israel stand alone? 
Or is it perhaps in part a more dramatic re- 
flection of changes which are also taking 
place even here in America? 

We Americans tend to ignore history. We 
drive ahead at a tremendous pace and sel- 
dom bother to look back at the road behind. 

This has some advantages—we don't waste 
a lot of time and energy arguing about dead 


issues. 
But it also limits our capacity to understand 
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how far we have traveled, how fast and the 
extent to which our society has—under our 
unseeing eyes—been fundamentally trans- 
formed. 

A quarter of a century ago—at just about 
the time of Israel’s reincarnation—America 

almost as suddenly as the strongest 
power in the world. 

Our achievement has been in the exercise 
of this incredible power with both effective- 
ness and restraint. 

This has meant accepting the positive obli- 
gations of power by building the shattered 
societies of Western Europe. 

It has meant accepting the negative but 
equally necessary burden of utilizing mili- 
tary power to contain communist aggression. 

It has meant the recognition that this 
power carries no mandate to play world po- 
liceman, to throw our weight around the 
world in risky adventurism, or to organize 
international life in our own image. And we 
have not done so. 

Nor have we sponsored “wars of libera- 
tion” or guerrilla movements in infringe- 
ment of the sovereignty of others. 

We have sailed, as President Johnson once 
said, in uncharted waters. The advent of 
the nuclear age made all the old maps 
obsolete. 

Living in a world where decisions must 
be made before history is written—I think 
we can say that the United States since 
World War II. has exercised its power with re- 
straint and responsibility ... has shown a 
commitment to responsibility with an unself- 
ish spirit that defines description as “global- 
istic meddling” or “neo-colonialism” ... 
and at the same time has been prepared to 
utilize its great power to prevent the rise 
of new 

In short, we seek peace—not as an ab- 
straction, but as an enforceable reality. 

The course has not been easy—or cer- 
tain. It is far from easy or certain today. 

We are now entered on the course toward 
peace in Southeast Asia—a course which 
will surely be long and difficult. 

Nor will peace in the Middle East—a last- 
ing peace—come easily. 

The five principles on which a durable 
peace in the Middle East can be built are 
still the same, we believe, as when they were 
stated by President Johnson last June 19. 

Such a peace could be the hope not just 
of one nation in the Middle East but of all. 
It would make the difference between peo- 
ple progressing in confidence. and nations 
draining their strength in the ever-present 
fear of war. 

If the peace is won, the bonds you buy 
today will turn out to be not simply bonds 
for Israel, but bonds for the Middle East. 
Iam sure that everyone here would prefer to 
have it that way. 

Perhaps the greatest contribution we can 
make to peace in the Middle East would be to 
reach agreement with the Soviet Union 
to curtail the arms race there. 

If the Soviet Union—which has been 
willing to discuss curtailment of the global 
arms race—would give equal priority to slow- 
ing the conventional arms race in the Mid- 
dle East, it would earn the gratitude of all 
mankind. 

Meanwhile, however, because of what we 
all so deeply believe, let this be clear: 

America is not going to permit Israel to 
stand defenseless against any who would 
destroy her. 

For reason must prevail over force. Ac- 
ceptance of nationhood must prevail over 
prejudice, 

As President Johnson indicated in the 
communique issued in January following his 
meeting with Prime Minister Eshkol, the 
United States will “keep Israel’s military de- 
fense capability under active and sym- 
pathetic examination and review in the light 
of all relevant factors including the ship- 
ment of military equipment by others to the 
area.” 
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Israel represents freedom, 

Israel represents modern nation building. 

Israel represents a part of our spiritual and 
cultural heritage which Americans will never 
sacrifice. 

I believe that the whole course of post-war 
history proves that man can invent the 
future. 

Indeed we are inventing the future—of 
man’s relationship not alone to nature but, 
even more important, to himself—each with 
every other. 

All of us in this amphitheatre tonight can 
look back on those twenty years in the lives 
of two nations—one new, the other new to 
unparalleled power in the world—with 
infinite pride, 

That pride is leavened with the humility 
that must be in our answer to what Adlai 
Stevenson meant by the call to greatness. 

We know that the charge upon greatness is 
responsibility. 

Yet no person here tonight would have it 
any other way—or choose any other time 
to live in. 


REMARKS BY CHIEF JUDGE PAUL P. 
RAO OF THE U.S. CUSTOMS COURT 
AT THE ANNUAL COMMUNION 
BREAKFAST OF THE NEW YORK 
POST OFFICE HOLY NAME 
SOCIETY 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1968 


Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, a week ago yesterday, April 28, 
1968, the New York Post Office Holy 
Name Society attended their annual 
Communion Mass at St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral in New York City and a breakfast 
which followed at the Waldorf-Astoria. 
On this occasion, the officers and mem- 
bers of the New York Post Office Holy 
Name Society were addressed by the dis- 
tinguished chief judge of the U.S. Cus- 
toms Court, the Honorable Paul P. Rao. 

Under the permission heretofore 
granted me by unanimous consent of the 
House, I include the text of the remarks 
made by Chief Judge Rao on that 
occasion: 


My fellow Americans and Federal Em- 
ployees: It is with deep appreciation that I 
accepted Father Shelley’s invitation to ad- 
dress you here this morning. The duties of 
my office prevent me from accepting all the 
speaking invitations I receive but I felt, for 
a number of reasons, that this occasion was 
one when several powerful considerations 
made it impossible for me to refuse, First 
there is the high regard I have for your 
organization and the fine work that has been 
done by Father Shelley. I know that he has 
shown an outstanding ability in his pastoral 
guidance of Federal employees and has been 
a source of strength and inspiration to them. 
His work with Federal employees is a fine 
addition to his service as pastor of St. 
Michael’s Church, It is hard to refuse the 
requests of a man who does so much work 
so well, And hard to plead the duties of my 
office to a man who is just as busy as I am. 

The second reason I am anxious to speak 
to you arises from my feeling that too little 
attention is being paid and too little appre- 
ciation expressed for those of our public 
servants who perform their tasks with a min- 
imum of fanfare and in a steady, regular 
and uncomplaining manner. I can think of 
a number of recent occurrences which could 
have played havoc with the orderly work of 
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the Post Office. There was the unparalleled 
disruption caused by the garbage strike in 
New York, causing our streets to overflow 
with refuse. I think also of the devastating 
fire at the Morgan Annex and the mysterious 
explosions of packages in past months. Owing 
to your dedication and loyal service, none of 
these occurrences has interferred with the 
flow of the mail. 

I like to think of the work of the post 
office in terms more personal than mere 
statistics. What comes to my mind is the 
comfort given to our soldiers fighting in 
Viet Nam when they receive letters from 
home and the corresponding happiness of 
their families here when they receive word of 
their heroes, that they are in good health 
and in good spirits. This is the reality the 
work of the post office has for me and this 
is the reason I wish to speak to you today. 

We are in a time when the ordinary values 
of our society are being seriously attacked, 
particularly the commitment this nation has 
made to defend the people of South Vietnam 
against communist aggression. 

I know that nothing has occupied the at- 
tention of this nation more for the last 
month than the astonishing announcement 
made by our President Lyndon B. Johnson 
that he will not seek a second elective term 
as president. This self-sacrificing gesture on 
his part is an unprecedented example of the 
placing of the national interest ahead of both 
personal and political expedience. Like so 
many Federal servants, the President has no 
doubt suffered the discouragement of en- 
during intolerable burdens without receiv- 
ing the sympathy and understanding of the 
people. In a way it may be that the people 
of this country have failed to provide the 
President with the popular support and en- 
couragement which he so richly deserves. I 
can only hope that the prospect of losing the 
invaluable guidance of this great man will 
make the American people realize just how 
right his policies have been both in the do- 
mestic and foreign fleld. We must. be aware 
that although we are in the process of seek- 
ing negotiations for peace we are also fight- 
ing a war and must conduct ourselves ac- 
cordingly. 

I wish to speak on the matters of Vietnam, 
the rule of law and order and our respon- 
sibilities. I speak not as chief judge of the 
United States Customs Court but as an 
American citizen—as one who volunteered to 
serve this country at the age of 18, like mil- 
lions of other unheralded youths who were 
proud to wear the uniform of the United 
States Navy, like millions of others who 
were willing to die for this country, like mil- 
lions of other good, true Americans who 
would never dream of advising someone not 
to serve in the defense of this country, As a 
person who came out of World War I dis- 
abled as a result of my experiences in France, 
Italy, Africa and the Atlantic I am appalled 
at the deterioration that has taken place in 
the moral fiber of some of the youth of our 
country. I see young men flauntingly burn- 
ing their draft cards and being given exces- 
sive publicity by the mass media. Little pub- 
licity is given to the fact that many times 
these sensation seekers are really burning 
duplicates of their draft cards. When the 
F.B.I. or other law enforcement agencies in- 
quire as to whether these people have their 
draft cards they still have the originals in- 
dicating that they did not turn in their 
cards or destroy them. I see other people, of 
a station in our society which ought to in- 
dicate the attainment of a more mature 
wisdom, counseling young people to avoid the 
draft and encouraging the withholding of 
tax payments and supporting violent and ex- 
cessive demonstrations against the war. 

I see the demonstrators themselves, a wild 
and unruly group, shouting down represent- 
atives of the government, throwing bricks 
and bottles, setting buildings afire, harassing 
and taunting policemen and denying to 
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others the elementary freedoms they purport 
to espouse. They claim that this country— 
the fountainhead of democracy in the mod- 
ern world, is the oppressor in Vietnam 
and the television, radio and newspapers echo 
and spread their propaganda throughout this 
land. I see agitators and rabble rousers fore- 
casting a cataclysmic upheaval in the form 
of riots in the streets and bloody conflict in 
the cities of this land, who preach violence as 
the means of attaining success and security 
in this country. 

This is a time of trial for the temper of 
the American people and we will either em- 
erge from it with renewed strength and re- 
vitalized confidence in the soundness of 
American democracy or we will fall prey to 
the lethargy and dissolution of ideals which 
hastened the end of other great civilizations, 
and we will be unable to withstand the pres- 
sures of totalitarianism. 

I would like to share with you my reac- 
tions to both these problems; the prospect of 
increasing disturbances and crime in our 
streets and the rise of unpatriotic opposition 
to the war in Vietnam. 

It is my belief that obedience to the law 
is an unalterable condition of the American 
way of life. Those people who have achieved 
success in this country have done so within 
the legal framework or respect for the rights 
and privileges of others and what they have 
achieved they have achieved without regard 
to.race, creed or color. They have sacrificed 
and concentrated their energies and they 
have gained the rewards which this country 
holds in store for those who respect its laws. 
On the other hand; the fruits of a democratic 
way of life cannot be obtained by violence 
No group, whatever its ethnic background or 
skin color, has a right to break our laws. 

An understanding of the meaning of our 
democracy and the responsibility it entails 18 
also at the center of the question of the war 
in Vietnam. That war is not an event taking 
place too far from our homes. We cannot 
close our eyes to the fact that in this modern 
age only hours or minutes measure the real 
distances between countries. If we allow the 
Communists to take over South Vietnam 
their insatiable appetite for expansion will 
lead them further and further. Just as the 
Russian Communists entered the vacuum in 
Europe so will the Chinese Communists at- 
tempt to spread their insidious doctrines 
through the weak and unprotected lands of 
Southeast Asia. What is ultimately at stake 
in Vietnam is the safety of our children and 
their children and the safety of the American 
people for generations to come. 

Our involvement in Vietnam is not a 
hasty or recent development. It is the out- 
growth of the policies of three American 
Presidents, President Eisenhower, President 
Kennedy and President Lyndon B. Johnson, 
Thus I am amazed when I read about student 
demonstrations, anti-Vietnam war protests 
and anti-United States protests. What kind 
of Americans are these? Where is their self- 
respect? Where is their patriotism? To give 
comfort and aid to the enemy by sending 
money, food, clothing and medicine and to 
give the Communists the impression that we 
are ready to get out of Vietnam is as close to 
treason as I can conceive. 

Surely our boys in whatever Armed Serv- 
ice they may be, appreciate the meaning of 
patriotism and the significance of duty, 
honor, country. They do not receive the pub- 
licity and exposure given to the beatniks, the 
Vietniks, the hippies, the shirkers, the draft 
dodgers, the card burners and the rabble 
rousers. Instead they perform their duties 
in silence and sacrifice, much as do the work- 
ers of the postal service. 

Therefore we must ask ourselves what can 
be done to let our boys all over the world 
know that we appreciate what they are do- 
ing. What can be done to make the people 
who serve the American Government, wheth- 
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er in war or peace, conscious of the fact that 
the majority of the American people are 
grateful for their efforts and value their 
heroic sacrifices? 

Let us first see to it that these un-American 
rabble rousers are dealt with firmly and sure- 
ly by all law enforcement agencies, and by 
the Executive, legislative and judicial 
branches of our Government. Let us demand 
of the mass media that they feature and em- 
phasize the activities of true Americans. Let 
us write to our boys in Vietnam and let them 
know that the few whose lack of patriotism 
is flaunted in the papers do not express the 
sentiment of the American people. 

Let us join with our neighbors, let us take 
an active role in community affairs which 
serve to instill and reinforce the sense of 
uniqueness and purpose of American democ- 
racy. Let us support this great country, 
which is tolerant and good enough to give 
the dissenters the right to subvert our free- 
doms and insult our President and First 
Lady. Let us stand behind our great Presi- 
dent Lyndon Baines Johnson, who is provid- 
ing us with strong and wise leadership in this 
time of crisis. Let us hope and pray that he 
will find the strength to guide this country 
through these perilous times, and that he 
who succeeds to that awesome office will 
possess the wisdom, and the courage, and 
the vigor to wear the mantle of leadership in 
the tradition of his noble predecessor. Above 
all in this turbulent period which lies ahead 
let us fortify ourselves with the true spirit of 
American democracy as expressed in the im- 
mortal words of Stephen Decatur, which I 
paraphrase. May our country always be in the 
right, but our country, right or wrong. 


TRUTH-IN-NEGOTIATIONS AMEND- 
MENT WILL LEAD TO DOLLAR 
SAVINGS IN DEFENSE CONTRACTS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1968 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, investiga- 
tions by the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee and the General Accounting Of- 
fice have uncovered cases of overpricing 
on defense contracts and the need for 
postaward audits by the Government to 
detect the lack of disclosure by con- 
tractor and subcontractors of significant 
cost or pricing data available to the con- 
tractor prior to the award. 

The bill before the House today, H.R. 
10573, an amendment to the Truth in 
Negotiations Act—Public Law 87-653; 10 
United States Code 2306(f)—would pro- 
vide authority to increase the effective- 
ness of this act by enabling the Secre- 
tary of Defense to evaluate the accuracy, 
compicteness, and currency of cost or 
pricing date submitted by contractors 
or subcontractors in support of negotia- 
tions as required under provisions of 
the Truth in Negotiations Act. 

Mr. Speaker, this legislation is neces- 
sary and essential if the Defense De- 
partment is to have effective access to 
records required to permit verification 
that the contractor actually provided to 
the Government that data required un- 
der the Truth in Negotiations Act. 

Passage of this bill by the House to- 
day will further strengthen the bargain- 
ing position of Government agents at 
the negotiation table with defense con- 
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tractors, resulting in savings of millions 
of dollars for the taxpayers. 


H.R. 16593, TO AMEND THE 1965 IM- 
MIGRATION ACT 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1968 


Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, the bill that we have been asked 
to consider will redefine and stabilize the 
immigrant patterns of the United States. 
The Honorable WILIA F. Ryan’s bill, 
H.R. 16593, amends the 1965 Immigra- 
tion Act so as to allow for a new im- 
migrant pattern to emerge while simul- 
taneously stabilizing the old pattern. 

The 1965 Immigration Law, Public 
Law 89-236, abolishes the country quota 
system upon which the previous im- 
migration law was based. All those ap- 
plying for visas to this country compete 
on a first-come, first-served basis as 
they qualify for the following seven cate- 
gories. The total number of immigrants 
admitted in 1 year cannot exceed 170,000, 
The categories are: First 20 percent of 
the total is reserved for unmarried sons 
and daughters of U.S. citizens; two, 20 
percent for spouses and unmarried sons 
and daughters of lawful permanent resi- 
dent aliens; three, 10 percent for mem- 
bers of the professions and arts and 
sciences; four, 10 percent of the total is 
reserved for married sons and daughters 
of US. citizens; five, 24 percent for 
brothers and sisters of U.S. citizens; six, 
10 percent for skilled and unskilled labor 
when a shortage exists in the United 
States; ani seven, 6 percent for refugees. 
When a person applies for a visa under 
the sixth category, he must himself prove 
that he is skilled and that his skills are 
needed. All of the members of the im- 
mediate family of U.S. citizens, in other 
words, children, spouses, and parents, 
take precedence over the seven cate- 
gories. 

It is clear that the intention of the 
1965 Immigration Act was to refocus 
qualifications’ for entrance into the 
United States from those of country to 
those of relative or work status. On the 
surface, the 1965 Immigration Act cate- 
gories seem to perpetuate the old pat- 
tern while introducing new blood in the 
form of professionals, artists, scientist, 
and skilled and unskilled laborers. Un- 
fortunately, this is not always the case. 
The 1965 Immigration Act does not 
cover those families who are now sec- 
ond, third, and fourth generation Amer- 
icans; in other words, the bulk of the 
former immigrant population now living 
in this country. It must be remembered 
that it was the fathers and grandfathers 
of these men and women who helped 
turn this Nation from an uncultivated 
frontier into a cultured and civilized 
society. 

To illustrate my point, let us take the 
case of Irish immigration for example. 
Irish immigration will certainly decline 
as a result of the new law and for sev- 
eral reasons. First, the biggest period in 
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Irish immigration came in the latter 
half of the 19th century and the earlier 
part of this century. There would be few 
unmarried sons and daughters of Irish 
immigrants left in Ireland who would 
be available to come to this country. The 
same would be true of other relatives 
listed in the seven categories. Second, 
the third category, for members of the 
professions and the arts and sciences 
does not affect Irish immigration at all. 
During 1-year periods under the old 
quota system, only 1 percent of those 
from Ireland qualified as members of 
the professions or arts and sciences. 
Third, those seeking visas from Ireland 
would not qualify as refugees and, 
fourth, the labor for which they would 
be qualified is not under great demand 
in the United States. 

The projected figures of the 10 coun- 
tries who will have the most immigrants 
in 1969 as a result of the 1965 act are: 


i ta pora Sa pe ae i Rae areal Bln hy 20, 000 
7 20, 000 
%% eanw A S 19, 600 
T. ˙ AAA cheer ev ates aa en hs raaa 19, 000 
% AA eld ce ba pon len 13, 000 
MR ec ⁵K eae 6, 000 
ES TERRES TE SO | PORN ee I REE 5, 000 
0 wii instead ETEA 5, 000 
eee darea eee 8, 000 

eee eee eee 2,900 


All the other nations in the world, 
based upon these State Department fig- 
ures will be able to send 56,500. 

These figures clearly demonstrate that 
a new sociological pattern will prevail in 
the next decades, and while it is benefi- 
cial to have a shift in the immigrant pat- 
terns, it is also detrimental to the now- 
established American society to abandon 
the old patterns altogether. 

Congressman Ryan’s bill, H.R. 16593, is 
@ valuable compromise. His bill states 
that under the new law, no nation may 
lose more than 75 percent of the number 
of immigrants that were actually ad- 
mitted into this country under the coun- 
try quota system. The number of immi- 
grants actually admitted is determined 
by the annual average of those who have 
been admitted over the past decade. And, 
so as to limit the total number of immi- 
grants, no nation may send more than 
10,000. In practice, this provision would 
affect only those nations which stand to 
be substantially hurt by the 1965 amend- 
ments. It would result at most in the 
entry of an additional 20,000 to 30,000 
immigrants above the present statutory 
ceiling of 170,000. Yet, this would per- 
petuate the present sociological makeup 
of our Nation while allowing for in- 
creased immigration from those nations 
whose citizens did not have the opportu- 
nity to obtain visas to this country under 
the old country quota system. 


KARTH PRAISES POLAND'S 
COURAGE 


HON. JOSEPH E. KARTH 
OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1968 


Mr. KARTH. Mr. Speaker, on May 3 
citizens of Polish origin celebrate a na- 
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tional holiday—the 3d of May Constitu- 
tion Day. On this day freedom-loving 
people around the world join in remem- 
brance of brave Polish nationals who for 
almost two centuries have fought against 
suppression. 

We recall that barely 2 years after 
adoption of the U.S. Constitution in 1789, 
Poland pioneered freedom and liberalism 
in Europe by adopting a Constitution of 
her own. This great achievement was at- 
tained without bloody revolution, and it 
is appropriate that we remember that 
this early European assertion of dem- 
ocracy was made in Poland. 

Yet in 1795 and again in 1939, foreign 
troops overran Poland and partitioned a 
free nation. Today Soviet-imposed dic- 
tatorship is bent upon destruction of 
Polish traditions and moral strength. 

Mr. Speaker, in spite of the setbacks 
suffered by Poland, I believe that some- 
day international justice will prevail and 
a free Poland will emerge. This new 
Poland shall in the end keep alive the 
generations of heroes and the traditions 
of greatness that have been a part of her 
historic past. 


THE FEDERAL PAYROLL AND PAY 
RAISES 


HON. CHARLES H. WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1968 


Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. Mr. 
Speaker, it seems that every time the 
Federal budget is examined, some hue 
and cry is raised over Federal jobs: 
their number and cost. Many of those 
who would gun down our Nation’s fiscal 
ills take first aim at the Federal payroll, 
reasoning all the while that the Federal 
budget’s most heinous excess is its sup- 
port of 2.9 million U.S. Government jobs. 

At first glance, it may appear that 
Federal employees do comprise a dispro- 
portionate percentage of the Nation’s 
work force: 37.1 per each 1,000 civilian 
employees. While Federal employment 
has increased over the past few years, 
few people realize that these figures are 
well below the all-time highs. For exam- 
ple, in 1952—17 years ago—there were 
41.4 Federal employees for every 1,000 
civilian workers. 

And, although Federal employment has 
risen 38 percent in the last 21 years, State 
and local government employment has 
jumped nearly 150 percent. In the light 
of these figures, charges that the Federal 
Government has outpaced the population 
in growth is clearly a gross distortion of 
the facts. 

Compared with the increasing de- 
mands made upon our Federal Govern- 
ment—consider the countless details nec- 
essary to administer the medicare and 
poverty programs, to cite just a few of 
the new programs established these past 
several years—the increase in Federal 
employment is commendably restrained. 

While I favor economy in Government 
whenever feasible, I cannot condone 
economy for its own sake. To wit: the 
controversy over the scheduled July pay 
raise for Federal employees. Some legis- 
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lators have suggested that, in the inter- 
ests of a balanced economy, this pay raise 
should be either cutback or delayed. This 
proposal is outrageous; for, although I 
feel we should strive toward a balanced 
economy, we must also have a realistic 
one. 

With the rising cost of living and the 
increased demands upon our Federal 
employees, it is only right and fair that 
these public servants receive pay on a 
scale equal to that received by their 
counterparts in private industry. The 
very foundation of our Government de- 
pends upon our dedicated and efficient 
Federal workers. To deny them their 
due—pay comparable to that of indus- 
try—is only to do a great disservice to 
our Nation. 


CHANCE TO REDUCE SPENDING 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1968 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Mr. Speaker, for 
several years the economic welfare of the 
country has gone from bad to worse. 
Inaction is clearly no cure. Where and 
by whom will Government spending be 
cut? 

The Jackson Citizen Patriot, of Jack- 
son, Mich., in its lead editorial of Mon- 
day, April 22, 1968, offers some very ap- 
propriate observations about what ac- 
tions the President could and should be 
taking. Since the President used the oc- 
casion of his press conference this past 
Friday to direct some of his remarks to 
the Congress, I commend the editorial to 
the attention of my colleagues: 

L. B. J. Has A CHANCE TO REDUCE SPENDING 

As a lame duck President by his own 
choice, Lyndon B. Johnson has an almost 
unique opportunity to save the nation from 
the financial quagmire into which it may be 
sinking. 

That the fiscal situation is serious is be- 
yond argument. The balance of payments 
situation is not improving. The dollar is on 
shaky ground. Worst of all, a federal deficit 
of unbelievable proportions is in the works. 

Fiscal officers of the federal government, as 
well as private financial experts, have been 
issuing solemn warnings that the adoption 
of the federal income tax surcharge and re- 
ductions in spending are essential. 

Little has been done to meet the emer- 
gency because both Congress and the White 
House have been leaving the politically un- 
popular remedies to the other branch of gov- 
ernment. For all practical purposes, the in- 
come tax increase may be dead for this ses-, 
sion. Congress had shown little stomach for 
cutting expenditures for programs which 
affect the home districts and states of the 
members. 

The President can do nothing about the 
tax increase other than urge Congress to 
adopt it and send his best pleaders to Capitol 
Hill to make a case for it. 

He can, however, urge reductions in appro- 
priations and use his powers as the chief 
executive to bring about heavy cuts in federal 
spending. 

He can order department heads and as- 
sorted bureaucrats in his administration to 
hold up spending of funds, lay off surplus 
workers and to delay launching of new pro- 
grams or cutting back of old ones. 
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Both Mr. Johnson and his predecessors in 
the White House have established precedents 
for using the executive power to reduce 


spending. 

They and their Cabinet officers have re- 
fused to spend funds authorized by Con- 
gress for projects which the Administration 
considers either unwise or unnecessary. On 
rare occasions the Congress has chosen to 
order, by law, that funds be spent for a 
specific purpose. Generally speaking, how- 
ever, the Administration has great latitude 
in determining how much of any given ap- 
propriation shall be spent. 

Such an austerity program instituted by 
the executive branch admittedly would take 
a lot of doing. Bureaucrats generally are in- 
doctrinated in the theory that they must 
spend every dime made available to them, 
plus whatever additional amount they be- 
lieve they can spend and induce Congress to 
cover with a supplemental appropriation. 

Tough orders would have to be issued from 
the White House and the President would 
have to be prepared to accept the inevitable 
wave of criticism from the bureaucrats, from 
Congress and from the special interests which 
would scream when their pet projects were 
hit in an economy wave. 

The point is that Mr. Johnson, having 
declared himself out of the presidential race 
in 1968, has nothing to lose by ordering strict 
economy. No one can threaten to throw him 
out of an office which he is leaving on his 
own. 

Moreover, the majority of the people would 
be pleased to see him crack down on useless 
spending. 

They have seen innumerable examples of 
federal programs which promote waste and 
duplication; which have goals which may be 
worthy but certainly are not necessary at a 
time when the nation is in the midst of a 
fiscal crisis which could threaten its very 
integrity. 

The people are coming to realize that the 
danger is real and have been hoping for 
someone who will have the political courage 
to take steps to protect them. 

At this moment only the President appears 
to be in a position to do so. 


CONGRESSMAN GILBERT CALLS FOR 
ACTION ON H.R. 14499—THE MORE 
EFFECTIVE SCHOOLS BILL 


HON. JACOB H. GILBERT 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1968 


Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, in the 
company of several of my distinguished 
colleagues, I have introduced H.R. 14499, 
the More Effective Schools Act. In these 
moments of national crisis, it is essential 
not only that we seek to avert the next 
outbreak of disorder but that we see the 
problem in perspective and try to resolve 
the long-range causes of these out- 
breaks. I am convinced that no long- 
range cause has contributed more to the 
grevious condition of the American poor, 
and particularly the American Negro, 
than appalling deficiencies in our educa- 
tional system. Throughout our history, 
we Americans have always had great 
faith in education and, in one generation 
after another, that faith has been re- 
deemed. But, historically, we have short- 
changed many of our citizens, chiefly our 
Negroes and our rural poor, and now, as 
education deteriorates throughout our 
cities, we are in the process of short- 
changing even more of our citizens. As a 
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nation, we know now that in so doing, we 
are really shortchanging ourselves, for 
from our sowing we reap crime, addic- 
tion, staggering welfare burdens, riots 
and, most painful of all, wasted human 
lives. We cannot afford to let that con- 
tinue. 

The bill my colleagues and I have in- 
troduced was conceived by the United 
Federation of Teachers, a group as 
knowledgeable as it is well motivated. 
These teachers, face to face every day 
with the problem of American children, 
know what must be done. They know it 
cannot be done cheaply. But they also 
know each year that the essential deci- 
sions are deferred means a year that can 
never be recovered. 

The programs spelled out by the bill 
call for the following: 

Improved utilization of educational 
personnel, designed to achieve a lower 
and more effective per-student ratio of 
teachers, counselors, aides and other ed- 
ucational personnel. 

Training and development programs 
designed to enable teachers and other 
educational personnel to continuously 
improve their training and educational 
capabilities while carrying out their re- 
sponsibilities in the schools. 

Comprehensive educational programs 
designed to meet the particular educa- 
tional needs of children from low-income 
families, including the development and 
implementation of new curriculum and 
instructional methods, materials and 
equipment. 

Constructive and remodeling programs 
to assure adequate physical facilities. 

Procedures for maximum feasible par- 
ticipation of parents of children served 
by these schools and the effective use of 
their services. 

Mr. Speaker, I implore my colleagues 
on the Committee on Education and 
Labor to give serious attention to this 
bill and to give that attention during the 
current year. The well-being of our 
country demands this legislation. I do 
not think I exaggerate when I say that 
no piece of legislation could possibly be 
more important than that which affects 
the schooling of our young people. I com- 
mend this bill to my colleagues and I 
hope we will soon have the opportunity 
on this floor to enact this bill into law. 

Mr. Speaker, with permission I insert 
in the Recor the full text of H.R. 14499: 

H.R. 14499 
A bill to assist local educational agencies to 
carry out programs for more effective 
schools where there are high concentra- 
tions of children from low-income families, 
and for other purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SHORT TITLE 

SEcTION 1. This Act may be cited as the 

“More Effective Schools Act”. 
FINDINGS AND PURPOSE 


Sec. 2. (a) The Congress finds that chil- 
dren attending schools in areas where there 
are high concentrations of children from 
low-income families are deprived of educa- 
tional advantages made available to children 
in more affluent areas; that existing Federal 
aid for children from low-income families 
is designed to provide special educational 
services which are essentially remedial and 
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noncurricular in nature, and that there is 
an urgent need for Federal support for pro- 
grams which make basic and comprehensive 
improvements in the regular school pro- 
grams. The Congress further finds that this 
Nation can no longer afford to delay a na- 
tional commitment to more effective schools 
for children in low-income families, 

(b) It is therefore the purpose of this Act 
to assist local educational agencies to carry 
out programs for more effective schools serv- 
ing areas where there are high concentrations 
of children from low-income families. 


PROGRAMS FOR MORE EFFECTIVE SCHOOLS 


Sec. 3. Local educational agencies (as 
defined in section 303 (6) (B) of Public Law 
874, Eighty-first Congress) shall be eligible 
for grants from the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion (hereafter referred to in this Act as the 
Commissioner“) for planning and imple- 
menting intensive programs for more effec- 
tive schools in areas where there are high 
concentrations of children from low-income 
families through— 

(a) improved utilization of educational 
personnel designed to achieve a lower and 
more effective per-student ratio of teachers, 
counselors, aides, and other educational 
personnel; 

(b) training and development programs 
designed to enable teachers and other educa- 
tional personnel to continuously improve 
their training and educational capabilities 
while carrying out their responsibilties in the 
schools; 

(c) comprehensive educational 
designed to meet the particular educational 
needs of children from low-income families 
including the development and implementa- 
tion of new curriculum and instructional 
methods, materials, and equipment; 

(d) construction and remodeling programs 
to assure adequate physical facilities; and 

(e) procedures for the maximum feasible 
participation of parents of children served 
by these schools and the effective use of their 
services, 

For purposes of this Act, children from 
low-income families’ means children 
counted under section 208(a)(2) of title I 
of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965 for the purpose of determining 
the amount of basic grants made under sec- 
tion 203 of such title. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR FEDERAL ASSISTANCE 


Sec. 4. The Commissioner shall make 
grants under section 3 to local educational 
agencies for programs for more effective 
schools only if he determines that— 

(a) the local educational agency has a 
workable program of a comprehensive nature 
for using financial resources from all sources 
for more effective schools for children from 
low-income families; 

(b) schools serving areas where there are 
high concentrations of children from low-in- 
come families will not receive less in ex- 
penditures per pupil from State and local 
sources than other schools administered by 
the local educational agency; 

(c) each program for a more effective 
school will be of such size, scope, quality, 
and design as to assure a substantial effect 
in meeting the educational needs of children 
from low-income families; and 

(d) any construction or remodeling proj- 
ects financed under this Act will follow the 
prevailing wage and labor standards require- 
ments of section 209 of title I of the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act of 1965. 


AUTHORIZATION AND APPORTIONMENT OF 
APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec. 5. (a) For the purposes of carrying out 
the provisions of this Act, there is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated the sum of 
$1,000,000,000 for the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1968; and for each subsequent fiscal 
year the same sum increased by annual in- 
crements of $500,000,000 until and including 
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the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1975, and 
for the fiscal years beginning on July 1 in 
1976 and 1977 the sum of $5,000,000,000. 
Sums appropriated under this subsection are 
authorized to remain available until ex- 
pended, or until June 30, 1978, whichever 
first occurs. Any unappropriated portion of 
the amount authorized to be appropriated 
for any such fiscal year may be appropriated 
in any subsequent fiscal year during the 
period beginning July 1, 1969, and ending 
June 30, 1978, in addition to the amount 
otherwise authorized to be appropriated for 
such subsequent fiscal year. 

(b) Sums appropriated to implement the 
purposes of this Act for any fiscal year shall 
be apportioned by the Commissioner among 
the States in proportion to the number of 
children from low-income families within 
each State. Sums apportioned for any partic- 
ular State beyond that needed for grants 
to eligible applicants shall be reapportioned 
to other States on the same basis. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF ANIMAL 
AGRICULTURE 


HON. GRAHAM PURCELL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 6, 1968 


Mr. PURCELL. Mr. Speaker, recently, 
the 18th annual conference of the Na- 
tional Institute of Animal Agriculture 
met. 

This outstanding organization has 
done a great deal to further the cause 
of animal agriculture, a fact recognized 
by many great Americans. I recently was 
made aware of a telegram sent to Dr. 
Hilton M. Briggs of the institute by Vice 
President Humpxrey, which certainly 
indicates the esteem our Vice President 
feels for this industry, as well as his 
acute knowledge of the problems those 
in animal agriculture must be prepared 
to deal with. 

Accordingly, I feel the Vice President’s 
message deserves the attention of a 
wider audience, and would like to call my 
colleagues’ attention to the following: 
Dr. HILTON M. BRIGGS, 

National Institute of Animal Agriculture, 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind.: 

I regret I am unable to join you at your 
banquet this evening during your 18th an- 
nual conference. The theme of the confer- 
ence, “Animal Agriculture—Action and Re- 
action,” is both exciting and forward looking. 
The action and reaction to animal agricul- 
ture has been and will continue to be the 
keystone to a sound and lasting food and 
fiber policy. 

You who represent farmers, processors, 
distributors and educators in the field of 
agriculture have been doing your part to 
meet the challenge of increased population 
and increased affluence. 

Animal agriculture is big business in the 
United States. Cash receipts from the sale 
of livestock and livestock products during 
1967 were 24 billion dollars. They made up 
57 percent of all farm cash receipts. 

During the past 20 years tremendous 
strides haye been made in animal agriculture. 
Beef consumption has risen 51 perecnt. Poul- 
try production has more than doubled. And 
this has all come about in the face of a 
farm population which has declined 57 per- 
cent during these past 20 years. 

Iam confident that your deliberations will 
continue to produce sound and progressive 
ideas, including constructive ideas to im- 
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prove all phases of agriculture. I especially 
hope that you will give particular attention 
to the need for bargaining power among 
those who produce the animals and grains 
that become the products which we enjoy 
in such abundance in this Nation. 

Freedom and production have been the 
hallmark of American husbandry. Govern- 
ment has, can and should continue to be 
a help to all segments of agriculture but a 
hindrance to none. 

Please extend my warm best wishes to my 
many friends attending this important 
conference. 

Sincerely, 
HUBERT H. HUMPHREY. 


POLISH CONSTITUTION DAY 
HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1968 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day afternoon more than 200,000 people 
in Chicago had the profound privilege of 
hearing Vice President HUBERT H. HUM- 
PHREY address a tribute to the 177th an- 
niversary of Poland’s Constitution. 

Mr. Humpurey delivered an address 
which was as profound in its wisdom as 
was the very constitution adopted by the 
Poles 177 years ago. Both the Polish 
Constitution and Mr. HuMPHREY’s speech 
boldly put into proper perspective man’s 
eternal struggle for freedom and human 
dignity. 

Vice President HUMPHREY reached the 
height of the world’s great philosophers 
when he stated that the unfinished busi- 
ness of the world is to restore freedom to 
all of the people, regardless of their race, 
their religion, their nationality, or their 
political beliefs. 

The Vice President’s speech belongs 
among the historic papers of this Nation, 
and I am sure that I reflect the enthu- 
siasm of the more than 200,000 people 
who attended the stirring tribute to the 
Polish constitution in Humboldt Park 
when I include Mr. Humpurey’s entire 
speech in the RECORD. 

The Polish National Alliance did all of 
America a great service yesterday by ar- 
ranging this tribute and inviting the Vice 
President as its principal speaker. 

Mr. Humpurey’s address follows: 
REMARKS OF VICE PRESIDENT HUBERT H. HUM- 

PHREY AT POLISH CONSTITUTION Day CELE- 

BRATION, CHICAGO, ILL., May 5, 1968 

The order of this day—like the business of 
this century—is freedom. 

It is unfinished business—every place in 
the world. 

Here in this country and abroad—in Wash- 
ington and in Warsaw and in Chicago—free- 
dom faces different enemies, meets different 
problems, makes different gains. 

But at home and abroad, the convulsive, 
turbulent processes of freedom are at work 
processes that are never quiet, never still, 
never satisfied. No people have ever gained 
freedom-—or held it—without torment, dim- 
culty and ferment, from the earliest days of 
5 history. That is why we meet here 

On the 177th Anniversary of Poland’s Dec- 
laration of Freedom; but freedom is still to 
be won in Poland. 

In the 192nd year of America’s Declaration 
for Freedom; but freedom is still America’s 
unfinished business, 
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World War II unleashed great forces of 
liberation in the Twentieth Century, even as, 
paradoxically, it fastened a new type of 
tyranny upon vast numbers of people in too 
many nations. 

But even in those nations, the seeds of 
emancipation are beginning at long last to 
sprout. 

In Eastern Europe the monolith of commu- 
nism has been fractured. People are demand- 
ing—and getting—emancipation from rigid, 
inflexible state control. 

Today, the emancipation of Eastern Europe 
continues—and so does the American Revolu- 
tion. 

“Freedom now” and “we shall overcome” 
are common cries all over the world. 

Freedom and peace are the universalities of 
humanity's purpose and meaning. And as dis- 
tance disappears, these stars draw closer. 

The world gets too small to hide a tyranny. 

There was a time when what happened in 
Krakow hardly reached Warsaw. Later, what 
happened in Warsaw hardly reached Paris. 
Today, what happens in Stare Miasto reaches 
all the way to Humboldt Park. 

In both places the dream is the same—for 
freedom doesn’t lead ever to satisfaction. It 
is an eternal stairway of the human aspira- 
tion. 

And if America stands at the moment on 
a higher landing of that stairway than Po- 
land does, the Polish American stands on 
both—and in both cases pushes upward. 

You and those who came with you, and 
before, brought the lively creative qualities 
of the Polish people and blended them into 
the new world: 

A love of country—and made it love of this 
country, too, 

A blunt dislike for special privilege, and a 
complete commitment to equal opportunity 
for every man and woman. 

A little haunting sadness that things are 
never perfect—and an optimism that they 
can be better if you work hard enough. 

America needed that spirit when your fa- 
thers and mothers came. 

America needs it now. 

You above all know that when we talk of 
“bridge building” me mean bridges among 
people—bridges built of human understand- 
ing so that they will carry the business of 
nations, 

We can be justly proud of the work of the 
Polish National Alliance between the people 
of Poland and the people of the United States. 

We can be proud of the American Research 
Hospital for children in Krakow—some of us 
here, Congressmen, officials and private citi- 
zens—and I—are just a little extra proud 
of that. 

Today, we celebrate a Constitution of Free- 
dom—a landmark in liberty’s history, and an 
eternal benchmark for its future. 

Today, and every day we learn a little more 
about what it takes to make freedom real 
now—here—in Poland—every place in the 
world. 

“Freedom now” is not just a call for racial 
equality. It is a call for universal justice, 
and you can say it in any language. 

The same drive to freedom is going on 
throughout the world—and America must 
continue to lead that drive. 

Your fathers came here because in Amer- 
ica there was opportunity. They believed a 
man should leave his home and try a new 
life where there was a chance that it would 
be a better life. 

And they found it, Polish Americans have 
played their full part in every aspect of na- 
tional life—from the hardest kind of work 
in the fields and factories to the highest 
levels of professional, intellectual, cultural 
and political achievement. 

Now we believe that the same broad scope 
of opportunity should be open to people of 
every nation—that every homeland. should 
be a land of opportunity. Our nation is com- 
mitted to that goal. 
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You shouldn't have to cross the ocean to 
find a better life—and you shouldn’t even 
have to cross the street. 

Opportunity—a chance to be the best you 
can become—has become a home-town affair. 
No man ought to have to leave his family to 
find opportunity—above all, not in America. 
No Americans ought to understand that more 
clearly than Polish-Americans separated from 
families overseas. 

Early in the life of this nation, some Amer- 
icans were made free because Thaddeus Kos- 
cluszko willed his American property for that 
purpose, 

Early in the life of this nation, some Amer- 
icans were made free. 

Other Americans can have real opportu- 
nity now—not next year but now—because 
Polish-Americans will refuse to see justice 
denied to any American. 

There are people here today whose fathers 
brought the first new light of freedom to 
the people of Eastern Europe. 

There are others here today whose fathers 
or brothers or sons have fought and died for 
freedom, serving their country in the New 
World. 

What Polish-Americans have done for 
themselves in America—what they have done 
for America—makes this nation more be- 
lievable everywhere, and gives people every- 
where more faith in themselves. 

This is your tradition. It is mine, It is ours. 
We will go on building it—together—Polish- 
Americans and every other kind of American 
there is or ever will be. 


POLISH CONSTITUTION DAY 
HON. SIDNEY R. YATES 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1968 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, 191 years 
ago today the people of Poland adopted 
a constitution which was one of the most 
liberal and progressive documents to 
come out of 18th century Europe. The 
liberalism of this document was, how- 
ever, no more than a reflection of the 
liberal and creative spirit of the Polish 
people. 

The Constitution of 1791 shares a com- 
mon philosophy of government with the 
Constitution of our own country, drafted 
2 years previously. However, the Polish 
Constitution of May 3 emerged under 
far more adverse conditions; for Poland 
in 1791 was a country under direct threat 
from external foes. Not only was the 
freedom of its people under attack, but 
the continued existence of Poland as a 
nation was as well. 

The patriotic and farsighted men who 
drafted this document saw it as a poten- 
tial weapon against their external foes, 
but one more powerful than the most po- 
tent cannon or gun. Through the ex- 
pression of the spirit of the Polish peo- 
ple, they hoped to strengthen them and 
thus put Poland in a better position to 
resist the country’s foes. 

The Constitution that resulted from 
their efforts gave Poland a government 
of limited monarchy, with a responsible 
cabinet type of ministry. Many old fea- 
tures of the governmental machinery 
were discarded, and nearly all class dis- 
tinctions were abolished. Personal privi- 
leges formerly enjoyed by the few were 
made available to all townsmen, and the 
peasantry were placed under the protec- 
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tion of the law. Freedom of conscience 
was guaranteed, and provisions were 
made for the periodic revision of the 
Constitution. This Constitution was a 
pioneering instrument and as such was 
meant to usher in a new era for the Pol- 
ish people. 

This enlightened document came to 
Poland without a bloody revolution or 
even a single disorder and succeeded 
in reforming her public life and in eradi- 
cating her internal decline. But this 
great rebirth and assertion of democracy 
came to the Poles too late to forestall 
the third partition of Poland in 1795 
by Russian, Prussia, and Austria. 

On the observance of Polish Constitu- 
tion Day I am happy to be able to add 
my voice to the salute to the Americans 
of Polish ancestry. 


THE MIDWEST WATER RESOURCE 
STUDIES, AND PROPOSED REAL- 
LOCATION PROJECTS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1968 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, on March 
11, 1968, my able colleague from Iowa, 
Representative JoHN KYL, and I, issued a 
statement expressing the growing con- 
cern in the Midwest over future chal- 
lenges to the water resources of that re- 
gion from other more arid regions of the 
Nation. Water is an invaluable resource, 
and once lost it cannot be expected to be 
easily recovered. We in the Midwest have 
fortunately been blessed with sufficient 
supply, and consequently the need for 
scientists and engineers from our region 
to assess our needs and project them into 
the future was less pressing. However, 
because of the challenge to the Midwest 
water supply, we are called upon today to 
undertake this long-range assessment 
and our purpose is, and will continue to 
be, to insure that adequate information 
on future Midwest water needs is avail- 
able, and where necessary additional 
study undertaken. 

We intend to insure that adequate 
study is undertaken on the subject of 
Missouri and Midwest water needs in 
two ways. First, we intend to collect and 
make public the various studies currently 
authorized to explore the competing 
water resource needs of the Midwest and 
other regions. Some studies have been 
completed, others are in process, still 
others may be found to be necessary. 
Therefore, second, Congressman KYL and 
I are cosponsoring a bill today which 
would require that the Secretary of the 
Army, acting through the Corps of Engi- 
neers, and in conjunction with all other 
interested agencies and departments, 
make a full and complete investigation 
of the future water needs of the Missouri 
River Basin. To avoid redundancy, and 
waste of Government funds, the bill spe- 
cifically directs the Corps of Engineers 
to utilize and correlate the several studies 
currently in progress as mentioned in 
these remarks and others which may be 
appropriate. 
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Particular attention has been given to 
the proposal advanced by the R. W. Beck 
& Associates, engineering firm of Denver, 
Colo., which would divert 9 to 16 million 
acre-feet of water per year from the Mis- 
souri River below Fort Randall. The 
water so diverted would be carried by 
dams, reversible turbines, and pumps 
along a 940-mile canal through Nebraska, 
eastern Colorado, western Kansas and 
Oklahoma, to western Texas and New 
Mexico. 

This project would undoubtedly be of 
some benefit to the Southwest, but its 
detrimental effects on Iowa, Missouri, 
and other Midwestern States had not 
been fully explored and made public. 
Certain preliminary studies have been 
undertaken, both on this project in par- 
ticular, and on the needs of the Midwest- 
ern region in general, which should be 
noted for the record and publicly 
evaluated. 

The Bureau of Reclamation of the De- 
partment of the Interior jointly with the 
U.S. Army Corps of Engineers has been 
conducting a preliminary study of the 
Mississippi River to west Texas and west 
New Mexico water import plans. Al- 
though this study does not name the 
Missouri River which would be affected 
greatly by the R. W. Beck proposal, the 
study necessarily encompasses it as an 
essential tributary of the Missouri- 
Mississippi system. Two years ago Con- 
gress appropriated $1,700,000 to the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation, and 1 year ago an 
additional $2,400,000 for the U.S. Army 
Corps of Engineers was appropriated for 
the purposes of this study. We have con- 
tacted the Bureau of Reclamation for a 
status report on the study and were ad- 
vised that a preliminary report is ex- 
pected in the near future. This report will 
also be made a matter of public record 
at that time. 

In addition, the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion did provide a copy of a letter to Mr. 
W. E. Trommershausen of R. W. Beck & 
Associates containing the Bureau’s re- 
quested comments on the Beck plan, This 
letter is inserted in the Recorp at the 
conclusion of these remarks. 

We have also contacted Mr. Henry P. 
Caulfield, Jr., Executive Director of the 
Water Resources Council. Under the 
Water Resources Planning Act of 1965 
(79 Stat. 244; 42 U.S.C. 1962a) the Water 
Resources Council is charged with the 
responsibility of making a continuing 
study of the adequacy of the supplies of 
water necessary to meet the requirements 
in each water resource region in the 
United States, the relation of regional 
river basin plans to the requirements of 
the Nation, the adequacy of the coordi- 
nation of the administrative and statu- 
tory water resource policies, and to es- 
tablish comprehensive plans and policies 
for the approval of the President and his 
transmittal to the Congress. By our let- 
ter we intended to call the impending 
water resource battle to the attention of 
the Council, and ascertain what study of 
a comprehensive nature may be planned 
by them, or hopefully already under- 
taken. Again, when received, this in- 
formation will be made a matter of pub- 
lic record. 

We would also like to express our great 
appreciation to the chancellor, the direc- 
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tor of the Water Resources Research 
Center, and the chairman of the depart- 
ment of civil engineering, of the Univer- 
sity of Missouri at Rolla, for their offer of 
the assistance of the fine personnel and 
facilities of that university for any fur- 
ther study which might be necessary. 

The Bureau of Reclamation’s com- 
ments on the feasibility and cost of the 
R. W. Beck proposal follows: 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF RECLAMATION, 
Washington, D.C., April 4, 1968. 
Hon. THOMAS B. CURTIS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. Curtis: In your letter of March 
25, 1968, you asked for information on a 
study we are making in cooperation with the 
Mississippi River Commission of the Corps 
of Engineers of a proposal to divert water 
from the Mississippi River into the High 
Plains of Texas and New Mexico. 

Very little work had been done on this 
diversion proposal prior to the time we 
started our studies a little over a year ago. 

Our effort thus far has been concentrated 
on a preliminary evaluation of the various 
alternative routes for the diversion system, 
The preliminary studies will provide a basis 
for selection of the more promising routes 
for more detailed study. We expect to receive 
a report from our field office in the near fu- 
ture on the results of the preliminary studies, 
After the report has been reviewed, we will 
be glad to furnish you a copy for your infor- 
mation. 

In regard to the proposal recently advanced 
by R. W. Beck and Associates for a diversion 
from the Missouri River, we were asked by 
the authors to comment on the plan. Trans- 
mitted herewith is a copy of our letter to 
R. W. Beck and Associates which contains 
our comments. 

Sincerely yours, 
FLOYD E. DOMINY, 
Commissioner. 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF RECLAMATION, 
Washington, D.C., March 21, 1968. 
Mr. W. E. TROMMERSHAUSEN, 
R. W. Beck & Associates, 
Western Federal Savings Building, 
Denver, Colo. 

Dran Mr, TROMMERSHAUSEN: As promised 
in our letter of December 8, 1967, we have 
reviewed the Beck Plan as presented in the 
report entitled “A New Water Resource Plan 
for the Great Plains,’ which was forwarded 
for our review with your letter of December 
4, 1967. We appreciate being given the op- 
portunity of doing so and wish to commend 
you for developing this conceptual plan as 
a public service to stimulate some far- 
sighted thinking on the Nation’s water sup- 
ply problems. 

Since the Beck Plan is of a conceptual 
nature and we have not made any specific 
studies of this diversion proposal, our com- 
ments must, of necessity, be general in 
nature. 

The report deals with a plan to divert an 
average 13,000,000 acre-feet of water an- 
nually from the Missouri River below Ft. 
Randall Dam at about elevation 1250 feet 
and lift it through a series of reservoirs and 
canals some 200 miles up the Niobrara River 
to about elevation 4050, just north of Al- 
liance, Nebraska. From there the water 
would flow by gravity through a 940-mile 
canal south through western Nebraska, 
eastern Colorado, along the Kansas border, 
and across the Oklahoma Panhandle into 
Texas, west of Amarillo. 

One of the most critical elements of the 
Beck Plan is the assumption that slack- 
water navigation can be developed below 
Sioux City as a completely separate, eco- 
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nomically viable development. The Corps of 
Engineers is more qualified to comment on 
this aspect but, as pointed out in the report, 
the Corps considered a slack-water plan in 
its 1938 report on the Missouri River (H.D. No. 
238, 73d Congress). Based on a series of low 
dams and locks and a channel with naviga- 
tion depths of 8 to 9 feet, the cost was esti- 
mated to be $343,255,000 on the basis of 1932 
prices. The Corps concluded that open-river 
navigation would provide the same benefits 
at much less cost and so proceeded with the 
open-river plan. In 1957, in joint hearings 
on “Missouri Basin Water Problems” before 
the Committees on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs and on Public Works of the Senate, the 
Corps indicated that, at then current prices, 
the cost of the slack-water navigation plan 
would be three times as much, which would 
amount to more than one billion dollars. 

A detailed study would be necessary to 
verify the accuracy of the assumption re- 
garding the feasibility of slack-water naviga- 
tion, but it appears to us that since naviga- 
tion on the Missouri is an established use, it 
cannot be expected to absorb the expense of 
construction of additional works just to pro- 
vide the same navigation use. In fact, it 
would appear that the resulting slack-water 
navigation would be inferior to open-water 
navigation because of the time and expense 
that would be involved in passing barges 
through the many locks. We therefore believe 
the major portion of the cost of the slack- 
water navigation project would have to be 
absorbed as an integral part of the cost of the 
proposed diversion plan. Moreover, with the 
reduced flows in the Missouri River contem- 
plated in the Beck Plan, we suspect that it 
might be necessary to extend the slack-water 
navigation system down the Mississippi some 
distance from the mouth of the Missourl. 

In regard to developing power in connec- 
tion with the slack-water plan, the Corps in- 
dicated in the 1957 hearings that power was 
not included in its 1933 plan because of the 
low head of the dams and acknowledged that 
power would have to be considered if the 
slack-water proposal were to be restudied. It 
was suggested that if the slack-water naviga- 
tion plan were revised to include fewer dams 
with higher heads and power installations, 
power production could pay the cost of that 
project. However, it also was pointed out that 
the reduction of flood hazards by construc- 
tion of upstream storage and stabilization of 
river banks since 1933 had encouraged im- 
provements of flood-plain properties and in- 
tensified use of flood-plain lands; thus, the 
right-of-way costs for high head dams would 
be very great. This would be an even greater 
problem today. The prospects appear even 
less favorable when it is considered that un- 
der the Beck Plan most of the water would 
be diverted from the river upstream and 
would not be available to produce power in 
the new plants. 

Another very critical aspect of the Beck 
Plan is the amount of water available in the 
Missouri River at the proposed diversion 
point. The analysis in the report is based on 
runoff records on the Missouri River at Sioux 
City, Iowa, which is 120 miles downstream 
from the point of diversion. It is stated that 
the average annual runoff there is 24,000,000 
acre-feet for the period 1898 to 1962, but the 
Corps of Engineers estimates that by 2020 up- 
stream depletions would reduce this to 16,- 
000,000 acre-feet annually. It is further 
estimated in the report that 3,000,000 acre- 
feet would be sufficient to meet future re- 
quirements on the Missouri River down- 
stream from the proposed diversion for slack- 
water navigation, municipal and industrial 
uses, and stream sanitation. Thus, 13,000,- 
000 would be available for diversion. 

There is a gaging station at Yankton, 
South Dakota, much closer to the point of 
diversion. It is 6.1 miles downstream from 
Gavins Point Dam and approximately 40 
miles downstream from the proposed point of 
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diversion. It has available records dating 
back to October 1930. The average yearly dis- 
charge of the Missouri River at Yankton dur- 
ing the period of record, 1931-1962, is 17,800,- 
000 acre-feet. We believe the runoff at Yank- 
ton during the more current period of record 
is more appropriate as a base for estimating 
divertible supply. The difference between 
average discharge over the periods of record 
for the two stations is approximately 5,500,- 
000 acre-feet. This would mean that if the 
water supply for the plan were derived from 
the average runoff at Yankton for its period 
of record, the water supply available for 
diversion should be reduced to 7,500,000 
acre-feet (13,000,000-5,500,000) . 

In regard to future upstream depletions 
estimated in the report, we and the other 
Federal agencies and the concerned States 
are engaged in a comprehensive survey of the 
Missouri River Basin which should shed more 
light on depletions expected in the year 2020. 
However, such a long-range plan as this 
should provide for upstream depletions at a 
date much farther in the future than the 
year 2020 to protect the rights of the users 
in the basin of origin. This would probably 
result in a further reduction of water avail- 
able for diversion. Also, there is a question 
as to the adequacy of the 3,000,000 acre-feet 
of flow in the Missouri River below Sioux 
City. Considering modern requirements for 
stream pollution and other water uses, it 
possibly would be necessary to maintain con- 
siderably larger flows in that reach of the 
river. 

It is stated in the report that of the 
13,000,000 acre-feet of water available for 
diversion (using the record at Sioux City), 
2,800,000 acre-feet should be deducted be- 
cause of scheduling problems, seepage, and 
evaporation losses in the reservoirs on the 
Niobrara, in the canal, and in the participat- 
ing project, leaving a net of 10,200,000 acre- 
feet per year to supply the needs of irrigators 
and for other uses during average runoff con- 
ditions. We believe these estimates of losses 
are optimistic. It appears that losses and 
evaporation on the canal alone might 
amount to about 1,000,000 acre-feet per year. 
Diversion losses and evaporation and seep- 
age losses from the large reservoirs on the 
Niobrara River and the terminal storage res- 
ervoirs would probably be much higher but, 
of course, cannot be estimated without fur- 
ther data on the plan. For instance, the 
Niobrara River rises in the Sand Hills of 
western Nebraska; thus, there might be a 
question concerning the tightness of res- 
ervoirs constructed in these areas, and water 
lost by reservoir seepage might be very sub- 
stantial. 

The report takes a most optimistic outlook 
on the amount of potentially irrigable land 
that could be irrigated within the area tra- 
versed by the proposed canal. There is a pos- 
sibility, however, even assuming there is 
13,000,000 acre-feet of water in the Missouri 
River available for diversion, that Nebraska 
and Kansas may have sufficient lands, per- 
haps even within the Missouri River Basin, 
suitable for irrigation to use this entire 
water supply. If this irrigation were feasible, 
there would be no justification for extending 
the system to Texas, or the additional pump- 
ing required to serye lands in Colorado out- 
side of the Missouri River Basin. Further, 
studies that have been made of the water re- 
quirements of the High Plains area of east- 
ern New Mexico and west Texas indicate there 
will be an annual need for 19,000,000 acre- 
feet of import water by the year 2020. Even 
if the full amount of the diversion were 
committed to the High Plains area, it would 
fall far short of meeting the projected re- 
quirements of that area and additional im- 
ports would be necessary. There certainly 
would be no justification for extending the 
Beck Plan into the Pecos River Basin. 

The report recognizes that regulatory stor- 
age will be needed along the system to pro- 
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vide holdover storage capacity and meet the 
seasonal needs for irrigation. It suggests, 
however, that such storage could be de- 
veloped as part of the participating project 
and the cost estimate for the diversion pro- 
posal does not include any allowance for 
those participating projects. In view of the 
large annual variations in the flows of the 
Missouri River and the need for operation of 
the main canal as nearly as practicable at full 
capacity on a year-round basis in the interest 
of efficiency and economy, a large amount of 
regulatory storage capacity would be required 
at strategic locations along the canal. We be- 
lieve this storage capacity should be con- 
sidered as part of the diversion plan, and that 
the costs, which would be quite substantial, 
should be included in the estimate. 

The report also recognizes that a very sig- 
nificant item of cost will be the pumping 
power required to lift the water some 2,800 
feet up the Niobrara River. The report indi- 
cates that this would require 4,000 mw of 
pumping capacity and an annual energy re- 
quirement of 35 billion kilowatt-hours. This 
latter figure is derived by using 10,200 acre- 
feet (13,000,000 acre-feet of diversion less 
2,800,000 of system losses), 80 percent plant 
efficiency and no allowance for friction head. 
Assuming a 70 percent plant efficiency (which 
we believe would be more appropriate) and 
using the gross 13,000,000 acre-feet but no 
allowance for friction head, our cursory com- 
putations indicate an annual energy require- 
ment of 53,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours. This 
is roughly 9 to 10 times the estimated average 
annual output of the Missouri River main- 
stem hydrosystem by the year 2020. Possibly 
the efficiency can be improved to as much as 
80 percent, but water lost in transit also has 
to be pumped, and friction head power re- 
quirements would be a significant amount. 
Even if the water is pumped around the clock 
most of the year, we believe the power de- 
mand would be about 6,000 mw. Since re- 
versible pump turbines are suggested for 
possible peaking power operations, the re- 
quired power for pumping could exceed 
12,000 mw. 

We note that the costs shown on the report 
do not include any assigned costs from the 
Missouri River main-stem storage reservoirs. 
To utilize the average flow available, the up- 
stream reservoirs would have to control the 
flow of the Missouri so that the flow at the 
diversion point would approach the average 
as near as practicable. To analyze such a 
change from the present mode of operation 
would require a complete, coordinated hydro- 
power operation study of the main-stem 
reservoir system to fully assess the effect on 
existing and planned functions of the Mis- 
souri River Basin Project. Depending upon 
the results of the operation study (which 
would cover irrigation, flood control, naviga- 
tion and power as a minimum), a revised 
cost allocation study of the main-stem reser- 
voir system would be needed to properly as- 
sign storage costs against the Beck Plan. 
These studies would also be necessary to fully 
assess the effect of the plan on the presently 
authorized functions and on future develop- 
ment plans. 

The report indicates there is a “potential 
gross head of approximately 40 feet at the 
proposed diversion dam which would be 
located between Gavins Point Reservoir and 
Fort Randall Dam.” This is not possible be- 
cause the top of the joint-use pool at Gavins 
Point of elevation 1209, where as minimum 
water surface at Ft. Randall is elevation 1233, 
a difference of only 25 feet. A 40-foot diver- 
sion dam diverting at elevation 1250 at the 
location proposed also would interfere with 
the operations of Ft. Randell Powerplant. 

Financial feasibility is not discussed in the 
report. Because of the scope and complexity 
of the plan and in view of the large number 
of States, cities, and local entities involved, 
implementation of that plan would have to 
be as a Federal development. If done under 
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Reclamation law, all costs assigned to irriga- 
tion would be fully reimbursable. On the 
basis of our experience in the Great Plains 
area, however, the irrigators on participating 
projects in the Missouri Basin in Colorado, 
Kansas, and Nebraska, where a general crop- 
livestock economy prevails, lack sufficient 
payment capacity to repay very much of the 
construction costs in addition to the annual 
operation, maintenance, and replacement 
costs. As a matter of fact, in most instances 
the irrigators cannot pay any significant 
amount of the costs of construction other 
than those costs for distribution and drainage 
systems, thus leaving nearly all of the costs 
of storage and conveyance for repayment by 
surplus power revenues. Since the costs of the 
irrigation distribution and drainage systems 
are not included in the estimates presented 
in the report, the prospective irrigators, after 
constructing their own distribution works, 
would have practically no capacity to repay 
any appreciable amount of the costs of the 
main diversion and conveyance system. A 
large subsidy would be required from some 
source. 

As you no doubt are aware, the Congress 
has authorized us and the Corps of Engineers 
to investigate the feasibility of diverting 
water from the Mississippi River System into 
the High Plains area of New Mexico, Texas, 
and Oklahoma. That area has been assigned 
a priority because its highly developed ir- 
rigated agriculture is based on ground-water 
pumping. Ground-water levels have been 
declining steadily and large imports will be 
a necessity in the near future just to main- 
tain the existing economy. In formulating 
our planning program, we took into con- 
sideration the possibility of a diversion from 
the Missouri River. Because there is insuf- 
ficient water in the Missouri River to meet 
the foreseeable needs of the High Plains area, 
however, our studies have been directed pri- 
marily toward diversions from the Lower Mis- 
sissippi River where, with regulatory storage 
in the diversion plan, we believe there is 
ample water. We hope to complete a recon- 
naissance report on our studies by the end of 
fiscal year 1972. This investigation should 
give us valuable experience in the planning 
and design of large-scale, interstate diver- 
sion projects and permit us to make a more 
meaningful and constructive appraisal of 
the Beck Plan. 

In conclusion, we appreciate the opportu- 
nity to review your proposal, and we want to 
thank you for your interest in the Nation’s 
serious water supply problems. 

We have received requests from Congress- 
men Thomas B. Curtis, Frank E. Evans, and 
E. S. Johnny Walker for our appraisal of the 
Beck Plan so we are forwarding a copy of this 
letter to them for their information. 

Sincerely yours, 
G. G, STAMM, 
Acting Commissioner. 


JOURNALISM AT ITS BEST 


HON. ROBERT N. C. NIX 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1968 


Mr. NIX. Mr. Speaker, civil service 
columnist, Jerry Kluttz, on Saturday, 


May 4, wrote a column on my position 
in regard to the antiriot amendment 
which was tacked on to the postal pay- 
roll bill, a bookkeeping measure. This 
column was one which I appreciate very 
much. 

I have come to know Jerry Kluttz and 
his work during my service on the com- 
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mittee. He is highly informed and a fair 
writer. But what I like best about Mr. 
Kluttz is his followthrough on news 
stories. 

A previous column had named me as 
the author of a riot bill. Mr. Kluttz 
found out that I was not only not the 
author of the bill but the author of an 
administrative bill to which the antiriot 
amendment was added, and was, in fact, 
opposed to the antiriot amendment. 

That is the best kind of journalism. 
Jerry is a thorough reporter. He is a good 
reporter, and I like to think of him as a 
friend. He sets a high standard in the 
Washington press corps, which includes 
the finest newsmen in the country. I 
would like to thank Jerry, his partner 
Mike Causey, and the Washington Post 
for their coverage of our hearings and 
the work of the Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee. 

I submit an example of Mr. Kluttz’ 
work, a Federal diary column dated May 
4, 1968: 

THE FEDERAL DIARY 
(By Jerry Kluttz) 

Protest: Rep. Robert Nix (D-Pa.) yesterday 
denounced the antiriot bill as approved by 
the House Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee as a hasty, panicky and incredible 
action.” 

The only Negro member of the Committee 
is embarrassed because his name appears on 
the measure to deny Federal or District jobs 
for five years to persons convicted in connec- 
tion with riots. 

Nix said his colleagues acted without 
giving the proposal adequate study. He sug- 
gested any punishment of rioters be left to 
the courts. He thought the denial of Govern- 
ment employment for five years was too 
severe a penalty for a misdemeanor that 
could carry only a $25 fine in a court. 

Nix’s name appears on the legislation be- 
cause of what his office says is “a peculiar 
legislative situation.” The bill he introduced 
was a routine measure sought by the Post 
Office Department. 

The full Committee used it in its closed 
session Thursday to superimpose the anti- 
riot language to it, and announced the Com- 
mittee was unanimous for it. 

Nix had accompanied Vice President 
Hubert H. Humphrey to his home city of 
Philadelphia, and he did not attend the meet- 
ing of the full Committee. He took out after 
his colleagues when he returned here and 
found out what had happened to his bill. 


CAMPAIGN AGAINST “DEAD” BILL, 
H.R. 5710 


HON. DOMINICK V. DANIELS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1968 


Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, for more 
than a year I have been deluged with 
letters urging me to oppose H.R. 5710, 
the original administration draft social 
security bill which was later superseded 


by H.R. 12080. 

The letterwriters all appear to be in- 
spired by a single source, an unsigned 
fiyer alleging that this bill, which will 
transfer social security funds into wel- 
fare programs. The flyer also goes on to 
say that the bill—which never was re- 
ported out of committee—has been ap- 
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proved by the House and is pending in 
the Senate. 

Mr. Speaker, I have written letters to 
the editors of the daily newspapers in my 
district. Almost all of the newspapers in 
the 14th District of New Jersey, dailies 
and weeklies, have had stories debunking 
this bizarre campaign against a provi- 
sion which never existed in H.R. 5710. 

The very able chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee, our good friend, 
Witsur Mis, sent me a letter, a copy 
of which is inserted at the conclusion of 
my remarks, setting out in chapter and 
verse the facts behind the Social Secu- 
rity Act. I have forwarded copies of his 
letter to hundreds of constituents. Yet, 
the letters keep coming. 

In the New York Times of Sunday, 
May 5, 1968, there is a most interesting 
article by John D. Morris on this strange 
campaign, which I think all Members 
who are receiving letters on H.R. 5710 
ought to read. 

I include Mr. Morris’ article in the 
Recorp, following Mr. MILLS’ letter. 

Mr. MILLs' letter follows: 

Dear Mr. DANIELS: This is in reply to your 
recent inquiry concerning an article which 
appeared in one of your local papers relating 
to H.R. 5710 and stating that this legislation 
would provide a “need test” for the payment 
of social security benefits.” 

As you know, H.R. 5710, which was intro- 
duced early in 1967, contained the Admin- 
istration’s proposed amendments to the So- 
cial Security Act. Hearings were held on this 
legislation last March and April. Subse- 
quently, however, the Committee on Ways 
and Means reported out a clean bill, H.R. 
12080, which was approved on February 2, 
1968, as Public Law 90-248, the “Social Se- 
curity Amendments of 1967”. Consequently, 
the original Administration bill H.R. 5710, 
can now be considered as a dead bill since it 
was superseded by the bill that was enacted 
into law. 

Let me assure you that the allegations you 
have received are a complete misrepresenta- 
tion of the provisions of the bill. There is no 
provision in H.R. 12080 nor was there any 
provision in H.R. 5710, which would have the 
effects described in the article. Taxes will 
still be collected and benefits will still be 
based on wages earned in covered employ- 
ment, and workers will be entitled to these 
benefits as a “matter of right”. In other 
words, H.R. 12080 (P.L. 90-248), instead of 
reversing, preserves the concept of a wage- 
related system. 

As a complement to the Social Security 
Insurance System, as you know, we do have 
the public assistance programs which the 
Federal Government helps the states main- 
tain under a matching formula, under which 
both Federal and state funds are used to 
make public assistance payments. This sys- 
tem has always been and will continue to be 
based on a needs test under H.R. 12080. 

I think it is obvious that no administra- 
tion would propose nor would Congress enact 
any such proposal as the one described by 
the article to which you refer. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILBUR D, MILLS, 
Chairman. 

[From the New York Times, May 5, 1968] 
CIRCULAR ATTACKS BILL ON BENEFITS—FALSE 

ACCUSATION OF SOCIAL SECURITY DEATH 

FOUGHT 

(By John D. Morris) 

WASHINGTON, May 4.—For nearly a year, 
members of Congress have been trying to 
convince disturbed. constituents that there 
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is no truth in an anonymous circular attack- 
ing House Bill 6710. 

The circular, contending that the bill would 
destroy the Social Security Act, first began 
showing up last May on the bulletin boards 
of factories and offices around the country. 

It prompted a heavy flow of postcards, let- 
ters, telegrams and telephone calls to Rep- 
resentatives and Senators from worried con- 
stituents. Despite the combined efforts of 
legislators and the Social Security Adminis- 
tration to refute the charge, many Congres- 
sional offices are still receiving such com- 
munications, 

The one-page circular points out, truth- 
fully, that Social Security retirement bene- 
fits are fixed by law and that the Social 
Security Administration “has no discre- 
tionary powers to alter the amount.” How- 
ever, it adds: 

“There is a bill before Congress that would 
destroy the Social Security Act and chan- 
nel the money you have paid, and will in 
the future, into welfare programs with the 
administrator empowered to determine what 
retirement benefit, if any, you would re- 
ceive, based on his determination of your 
need, 

“If, in his opinion, you did not need it, 
he could reduce the amount or deny you 
entirely.” 

The circular says “only a flood of mail from 
all over the country will stop this outright 
steal.” It suggests “letters and cards written 
in longhand, signed with your name and 
address,” as the most effective. 

It then gives the names of Representatives 
and Senators from the state in which each 
circular is distributed. 

Actually, House Bill 5710 was the original 
version of the Johnson Administration’s bill 
for an across-the-board increase in Old Age, 
Survivors and Disability benefits and various 
other changes in the Social Security Act. 

The measure was revised extensively by the 
House Ways and Means Committee, which 
even changed its number to 12080. Neither 
the original version nor the final text signed 
by President Johnson last Jan. 2 called for 
alteration of the law’s basic principles, as 
charged by the anonymous circular. 

Under the final version, as under House 
Bill 5710, a worker’s right to benefits and the 
amount of his benefits continue to be based 
on his record of work under Social Security. 
Benefits are still paid as a matter of earned 
right without any test of need. 

At one point last June, so many inquiries 
were received from other members of Con- 
gress by Representative Wilbur D. Mills of 
Arkansas, chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee, that he drafted a form letter to 
assure prompt replies. 

In it, he characterized charges in the cir- 
cular as “a complete misrepresentation” of 
the bill’s provisions, 

“I think it is obvious,” he added, “that no 
Administration would propose nor would the 
Congress enact any such proposal.” 


ONE POWER MIGHTIER THAN THE 
ATOM—TVEE INCITEMENT TO RIOT 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 6, 1968 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent, I wish to insert the Eco- 
nomic Council Letter for May 1, 1968 in 
the Extensions of Remarks in the 
Recor. I feel that this report should be 
brought to the attention of all Members 
of Congress. 
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ONE POWER MIGHTIER THAN THE AT 
TVEE INCITEMENT TO RIOT 

What’s in a name? Well, a very great deal. 
Especially if you are seeking a name for the 
race riots of early April, 1968. From where we 
sit, we incline toward them “The 
TVEE Race Riots of April, 1968.” (At the 
time of writing, April 26 is still ahead.) 

Some tell us they should be called “The 
Democrat-Communist Race Riots.” Others 
say that if you want to be realistic, they 
should be called “The Kennedy-Johnson 
Race Riots.” Others object that the foregoing 
leave out the big money which financed the 
hell-raising behind the scenes—like Bobby, 
Reuther, the Ford Foundation, the Field 
Foundation, the rich neurotics of New York, 
Pittsburgh, and Chicago, et al. 

Anyway, we have never seen TV, radio, 
and the press go to such extremes to incite 
people to riot, to foment hate and envy, and 
to promote looting and burning. Few tricks 
were missed by most of these outfits to 
inflame passions and undermine law and 
order. From a responsibility standpoint, it 
Was mostly on the level of the mental age 
of 12. When will the press grow up? We 
don't know. It has made no progress in the 
past generation. 

It's too bad that those whose property was 
destroyed can’t sue CBS, NBC, and ABC, as 
well as some of the radio outfits, slanted 
newspapers, and neurotic commentators and 
columnists. Perhaps a new legal doctrine 
can be conjured up by neurotic lawyers from 
Harvard that will make it possible. If so, we 
think it could be called “The MA-12 Riot 
Doctrine.” 

A TRIAL RUN? 


Another basic question follows close upon 
that of name. Did the number one power 
structure play its ace of spades? Without 
suggesting that they shot King or Kennedy, 
it remains true that an assassination was 
used to set up a martyr and for mass intim- 
idation. The whole thing had the charac- 
teristics of a trial run. It was as though all 
TV and radio networks and a large part of 
the press were plugged in to the same nau- 
seating repetition of the same hate- and 
envy-fomenting lies. Obviously, there was 
no intent to reveal or demonstrate monop- 
Olistic control from a central point, but 
what more could be done to flaunt it in 
the face of every citizen? 

Martin Luther King is reported to have 
once told a newsman that the mass media 
were responsible for the success of the mili- 
tant Negroes; that H. Rap Brown and Stoke- 
ly Carmichael would not have had any fol- 
lowing without TV. On TV recently, another 
national leader of the Negroes said that TV 
and the press were inciting the Negroes. He 
pointed out that, at many press conferences, 
there would be something like “a few Ne- 
groes and an enormous number of white 
press representatives.” Almost every TV, 
radio, columnist, commentator, Political 
prostitute, minority racketeer, liberal, sob 
sister, neurotic, et al., was wired to the same 
propaganda coaxial line at the same time, 
following the assassination, It was a terrific 
and an unprecedented snow job. The real 
aim was to produce a mass guilt complex. It 
looked very professional. If you know which 
outfit ran it from behind the scences, please 
let us know. We have not yet been able to 
find out. 

Just think of the implications for the fu- 
ture of such a brazen demonstration. One 
is that the number one power structure now 
thinks it has such complete discipline in 
the thought-control system that it can sim- 
plify the process of extending its domina- 
tion of the country by means of the next 
national election. All it has to do is to stam- 
pede mass opinion again. The behind-the 
scenes boys will not have to put out several 
hundred million dollars for the pros in or- 
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der to manipulate the political parties. It 
would be an automated election—sub- 
liminal projection on one frequency, over 
the heads of the politicos, to heat up the 
prejudices of the half-educated product of 
degenerative education. 

Only a few politicians will be needed. 
These few will serve like puppets on strings. 
Will there be unemployment relief for poli- 
ticians? A lot of them will be out of the 
gravy. And the people—all conformists, sub- 
jectively conditioned à la Pavlov—just ro- 
bots. 

CIVIL RIOTS 

Coupled with TVEE incitement on a na- 
tion-wide scale, of course, were the riots 
themselves. No matter what the intent may 
have been, the whole thing served as a 
trial run. These TVEE race riots were pulled 
off in more than 125 cities. It was as though 
a button had been pushed in New York. The 
riots could not have been spontaneous. They 
did not just happen. They had to be caused 
from a central place. They also had to be 
prepared. It took two or three years for the 
preparations. We were warned repeatedly 
that a well-organized program to train loot- 
ers and burners had been developed and 
carried out in Cuba. It called for provok- 
ing guerrilla warfare in the streets of our 
cities. Its inspiration and financing are re- 
ported to have come from both Moscow and 
China, as well as from New York, Bobby, 
Reuther, et al. 

According to press reports, there has been 
a fairly free flow of trainees between the 
United States and Cuba, in preparation for 
what ultimately happened and is yet to hap- 
pen, This free flow was possible, because of 
betrayal and sabotage of the interests of the 
country by the State Department, According 
to the press reports, allowance was made so 
that these characters (the trainees for civil 
riots) could come into the United States or 
back into the U.S.A. in some other guise, a 
certain number could be admitted daily, 
weekly, or monthly along with refugees from 
Castroism. How many members of this privi- 
leged wrecking crew were admitted without 
question and perhaps with no records taken? 
Were they carefully planted in cities 
throughout the United States? Did they 
touch things off on signal from New York? 
Who phones to Carmichael in Washington 
from New York and Cuba and tells him what 
to do next? Why were the warnings of such 
possibilities, which haye been given repeat- 
edly, ignored almost everywhere? Why didn't 
any one in authority want to listen? 


A WARNING FROM ABROAD 


Observers at a distance sometimes know 
more about what is in the works than those 
immediately on the scene, Repeatedly, that 
very excellent Intelligence Digest, published 
in London, has warned about what was go- 
ing to happen by way of civil insurrection 
within the United States. For over a year it 
has been issuing warnings such as the one 
early this year, as follows: 

“We forecast that the worst of the racial 
strife in America is still to come. Contrary 
to official reports we say that it is wholly 
organized from a secret Government Depart- 
ment in Moscow and the intention is utterly 
to undermine the whole American economy 
and split American society into hostile fac- 
tions.” 

“LIFE BEFORE PROPERTY” 

What had the effect of an open invitation 
to looting and burning spread over the coun- 
try from the Department of Justice, It was 
the life-before-property doctrine with which 
the Department has been spraying local po- 
lice for months, Could it be a part of the 
plan above referred to—run from a depart- 
ment in Moscow? It looked like the product 
of neurotic lawyers of the Harvard persua- 
sion. As usual, it was a slick job of rationaliz- 
ing soft-headed tactics to give the appear- 
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ance of opposing something, while having the 
effect of inducing and inciting it. 

The headline on an article describing this 
Department of Justice line, in the Sunday 
New York Times (April 14), fell just a little 
bit short of an insult to intelligence, It read: 
“Restraint in Riot Control Result of Long 
Planning.” It then presented several columns 
about the way in which “the Federal Gov- 
ernment had evolved a new and ‘humani- 
tarian’ plan for the control of disorders with 
minimum violence. The new concept, planned 
in secrecy and great detail for rioting 
expected later this summer, places life above 
property in the suppression of looting and 
burning and thus accepts property loss to 
avoid killing.” (Italics ours.) 

“Restraint in Riot Control,” my eye! U.S. 
News & World Report for April 22, starts its 
story on “Law and Order in the Nation’s 
Capitol,” as follows: 

“Firemen, guarded by police and Army 
troops, worked around the clock to combat 
the 711 fires set by the rioters. ... 

“The hastily mobilized 15,000 regular 
troops and National Guardsmen were told to 
keep their rifles unloaded. Often in the early 
hours, outnumbered police simply stood by— 
under orders—watching the arson and pil- 


lage. 

“As violence simmered down, Washington 
residents and visitors were shocked by the 
extent of the damage. Property loss was 
estimated at $15 million. Fatalities number 
seven—two of them Negroes, burned to death 
in buildings set afire by the mobs.” 

According to returns: 

125 cities in 29 States and D.C. were hit. 

At least 39 persons killed. 

More than 3,500 injured. 

More than 20,000 arrested. 

More than 2,600 fires set. 

More than $100 million in property losses. 

More than 68,000 troops used. 

During a day in Washington a week later 
we picked up a few items, as follows: 

At the outset, the police were ordered not 
to interfere with the looting and burning. 

It was more than 17 hours after the hell- 
raising started before the authorities took 
even half-hearted action against it. 

There was one Negro couple, 10-year 
residents in their block, who said they were 
warned 10 hours in advance that their place 
was to be burned. They couldn't believe it. 
Then four hours in advance, police came 
around and warned them. They then de- 
cided they had better do something. They 
took a few things and went off. When they 
returned after the battle, sure enough, their 
block as well as their residence had been 
burned. 

For some time there had been carefully 
leaked rumors that the Moscow plan was to 
put this show on in Washington to give the 
world another demonstration of communist 
power. Of course, there had to be plenty of 
hugger-muggery in the Palace Guard to stage 
such use by the enemy of the White House, 
State, Justice, Treasury, and other dens of 
degeneration. 

THE KERNER KUTTERS 

The President’s Commission on Civil Dis- 
orders is another ominous feature in the 
picture. It made a big contribution toward 
the looting, wrecking, and burning. It seemed 
to be keyed to “A Racial Program for the 
20th Century” which, according to a report 
in the Congressional Record, was put forward 
in 1912 by a communist theoretician named 
Israel Cohen. In it, the following paragraph 
appeared: 

“We must realize that our Party’s most 
powerful weapon is racial tension. By pound- 
ing into the consciousness of the dark races 
that for centuries they have been oppressed 
by the Whites, we can mold them to the 
program of the Communist Party. The terms 
‘colonialism’ and ‘imperialism’ must be fea- 
tured in our propaganda. In America we will 
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aim for a subtle victory. While inflaming the 
Negro minority against the Whites, we will 
endeavour to instill in the Whites a guilt 
complex for their exploitation of the Negroes. 
We will aid the Negroes to rise to prominence 
in every walk of life, in the professions and 
in the world of sports and entertainment. 
With this prestige, the Negroes will be able 
to intermarry with the Whites and begin a 
process which will deliver America to our 
cause,” 

Of course, the Kerner Report (written by 
Ginsburg) makes another important contri- 
bution toward the Kennedy program to get 
rid of nationalism in the United States. It 
provides the venal TV, radio, and press with 
plenty of incendiary raw material which 
serves well the line of the “Government De- 
partment in Moscow” and the doctrine of 
Israel Cohen. 

For anyone to allow his name to be signed 
to such a report, with such brazen 
of its roots and true nature, represents a re- 
volting betrayal of trust. To encourage Ne- 
groes toward limitless aspirations and the be- 
lief that these might be realized overnight, 
represents cruel and vicious sabotage. For po- 
litical prostitutes to put on the travesty of 
passing laws which really are hollow and 
empty, is an insult to every minority as well 
as to the majority. To encourage the belief 
that there is any short cut to an improved 
status for ten or fifteen million people, has 
the effect of collaboration with communism. 

WORLD GOVERNMENT UBER ALLES 

Although the foregoing ought to be suffi- 
cient for the moment, many ask whether such 
hocus-pocus does not have a larger signifi- 
cance, What about it in relation to the 
broader framework of what is happening 
around the globe? 

What Abraham Lincoln is reported to have 
said at Springfield, Illinois, January 16, 1858, 
may be helpful in relating the moment and 
the United States to global chaos. It follows: 


PRECONCERT 


“We cannot absolutely know that all of 
these exact adaptations are the result of pre- 
concert. But when we see a lot of framed tim- 
bers, different portions of which we know 
have been gotten out at different times and 
places by different workmen—Stephen, 
Franklin, Roger and James, for instance,— 
and we see these timbers joined together, 
and see they exactly make the frame of a 
house or mill all the tenons and mortises 
exactly fitting, and all the lengths and pro- 
portions of the different pieces exactly 
adapted to their respective places, and not a 
piece too many or too few, not omitting even 
scaffolding—or, if a single piece be lacking, 
we see the place in the frame exactly fitted 
and prepared yet to bring such a piece in—in 
such a case we find it impossible not to be- 
lieve that Stephen and Franklin and Roger 
and James all understood one another from 
the beginning, and all worked upon a com- 
mon plan or draft drawn up before the first 
blow was struck.” 

Obviously, a limited few are running the 
world. What is happening is according to 
plan. For present purposes, let us call this 
group the World Government Gang. If we go 
back to about 1916, when their racket was 
launched, we can see that the primary pur- 
pose has been to get rid of nationalism in 
every country. Only by getting nationalism 
out of the way is it possible to set up the 
kind of structure they want for World Gov- 
ernment. 

A good job of getting rid of nationalism 
Was put over on most countries in the world. 
First they got rid of the Russian Empire. 
Advance agents had been at work on it for 
many years. Millions and millions were 
poured out from New York to do it. Then 
the German Empire, The French Empire was 
liquidated and, after several reincarnations, 
it now wobbles along as another receivership. 
The satellites of Russia were put through 
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the wringer, one by one, and are now just 
receiverships. China ultimately was degen- 
erated and disintegrated. India was converted 
into a jelly-like mess of chaos, Africa was 
torn asunder and headed back toward canni- 
balism. Latin America was filled with can- 
cer, country after country, and remains but 
another conglomeration of receiverships. And 
so it has gone on in country after country, 
and especially since 1933. Quite a wrecking 
job on any basis, Not too difficult if you can 
control the currency of fifty or more na- 
tions. 

However, in carrying out their global wreck- 
ing program, there was one case where they 
ran into difficulties which caused great de- 
lay. It was the United States. Things did 
not go well for the wreckers in this country. 
Something had to be done about it. Evi- 
dently something was done. 

It appears to have accelerated with the 
advent of the Kennedys. According to various 
reports, arrangements were made, between 
the time Mayor Daley is said to have stolen 
the election for Kennedy and Kennedy’s in- 
stallation in office, to accelerate what be- 
came a program for undermining and de- 
generating nationalism in the United States 
from within. Whether it be called the Demo- 
orat's Program for U.S. Surrender to Soviet 
Communism or the Kennedy Program for 
U.S. Surrender to Soviet Communism, makes 
little difference. 

All you have to do is to make an item-by- 
item list of the measures taken. Together 
they constitute a comprehensive plan to 
undermine and degenerate the United States 
from within. We have reported them often. 

Recently, in connection with his disavowal 
of intent to run again for President, Johnson 
is quoted by Drew Pearson as having said to 
his cabinet: 

“I regarded this a Kennedy-Johnson 
pardnership. I lived up to my share of the ob- 
ligation. I kept on all his people. I acted as 
if John F. Kennedy was sitting here watch- 
ing us, and I think that if he is looking 
down on us, he would say that I carried out 
every one of his programs and did pretty 
well until Bobby broke it up.” 


YOU MIGHT— 


With the Supreme court at least 90 per- 
cent under the control of the denationalizers, 
the Executive Branch about 80 percent, and 
the Congress about 60 percent, you will have 
to do something extraordinary. 

We think there is still enough strength 
in the House to hold the balance of power, 
if the necessary leadership is given. 

A nucleus of governors ought to be orga- 
nized to put together a plan to protect their 
respective States from a take-over by the de- 
nationalizers, using the Federal Government. 

Individuals should wake up and the 
opportunities all around to get rid of the 
robot senators and congressmen who have 
been voting right along to dismantle the 
United States from within. There should be 
a big housecleaning in November. 

It is still necessary to administer a strong 
cathartic in the form of a $25-50 billion cut 
in government expenditures, A tax increase 
now would have the same effect as pouring 
gasoline on raging flames of inflation. It 
would denationalize, all right! 

Something has to be done about TV and 
the MA-12 boys who run it. They are hell 
bent for suicide. The bellwether seems to be 
CBS 


If “the United States faces its worst finan- 
cial crisis since 1931,” note that the crazy 
spenders who caused it are still running the 
show. They are defying you, as well as com- 
mon sense. 

THE DRIFT 

The present drift is in the direction of 
what may be called a peace settlement in 
Viet Nam, which really might put through 
what is yet needed for a U.S. surrender to 
Soviet Communism. Of course, it would have 
to be camouflaged to look like victory. 
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The drift also is toward the few remaining 
steps necessary to put the Congress to sleep 
or on the shelf as an innocuous and ineffec- 
tual menagerie from a bygone day. It prob- 
ably would still cost about $400,000 a year per 
senator, and $225,000 a year per congressman, 
but, surrounded by a swarm of retainers, 
they would be comfortable and have to do 
little other than to shovel fog now and then. 

The TV stampede of next October prob- 
ably would do the rest. Who knows? We 
might wind up with Lyndon again, but not 
as President. Could it be as Commissar or 
maybe Chairman? 


POLISH CONSTITUTION 
COMMEMORATED 


HON. JOSEPH G. MINISH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1968 


Mr, MINISH. Mr. Speaker, today we 
commemorate a great event in the his- 
tory of Europe. One hundred and sev- 
enty-seven years ago, May 3, 1791, Po- 
land adopted a constitution which clearly 
defined the rights of citizens and forcibly 
portrayed the principles of freedom and 
justice. 

The Polish Constitution of 1791 was a 
remarkable document in that it took the 
then unprecedented step of establishing 
a limited monarchy and a constitutional 
democracy in Eastern Europe. The pow- 
ers of the King were sharply curtailed, 
and he was to share his executive author- 
ity with a council. The nobility lost many 
of its privileges and its ranks were 
opened to the townsmen. The peasants’ 
relations with their landlords were reg- 
ulated by law, and they were not to be 
subjected to any arbitrary abuse of 
power. Religious freedom was estab- 
lished. The governmental machinery 
was liberalized and Poland was charac- 
terized as a progressive and democratic 
nation. This was a distinct step forward, 
and a pioneering one in Eastern Eu- 
rope—in no other country were there 
any such sweeping reforms, 

Tragically, within a few years of the 
adoption of this superb constitution, the 
Polish people were to suffer the loss of 
their freedom and liberty—their home- 
land was brutally carved up by Russia, 
Austria, and Prussia, and disappeared 
from the map until the end of World 
War I. 

But, even the tragedy which befell 
Poland subsequent to the worldwide ac- 
claim given its Constitution, could not 
obliterate the contents and the spirit of 
that noble document. Through the gen- 
erations, Polish leaders with the love of 
freedom and the welfare of their people 
in their hearts have gone to the Constitu- 
tion of 1791 for guidance and for inspira- 
tion. Today, ours is also the challenge to 
help perpetuate the memory of the Polish 
Constitution and those brave Poles who 
have lived by and worked for its high 
ideals. 

The history of the Polish people of our 
own country provides numerous ex- 
amples of the traits which gave inspira- 
tion to the Constitution of 1791. Polish 
Generals Pulaski and Kosciusko fought 
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valiantly beside George Washington in 
the Revolutionary War. They set an 
illustrious example which has been fol- 
lowed by Polish-Americans in every ma- 
jor confrontation the United States has 
engaged in up to the present day. In 
every community where there are Polish- 
Americans their splendid influence has 
been felt: in civic responsibilitiy, in com- 
munity development and leadership, and 
in the rich cultural heritage of Polish 
songs and dances. 

In Poland itself, the tragedy has not 
yet ended. After a brief interwar period 
of freedom, Poland was invaded first by 
the Nazis and then by the Soviets. The 
Poles fought valiantly for the allied 
cause, but as we know, victory did not 
result in a renewal of freedom. Poland 
was transformed into a satellite of Rus- 
sian communism where liberty has been 
brutally repressed by a police state. Yet 
through all the repression, the spirit of 
freedom has continued to live in Poland. 
The Poznan uprising of 1956 and the 
recent signs of uneasiness are proof posi- 
tive that the Polish people are willing to 
suffer hardship and even death to express 
adhorence of their brutal captivity. 

I commend the Polish people and en- 
courage them in the hope that they may 
soon secure the ideals represented in the 
Constitution of 1791. 


LAKEWOOD, OHIO, HIGH SCHOOL 
IN LIMELIGHT 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1968 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, we are 
tremendously proud of Lakewood High 
School this week. Our senior and junior 
a cappella choirs both captured “supe- 
rior” ratings in the State finals of the 
Ohio music education choral competi- 
tions in Lancaster, Ohio, and kudos go 
not only to the fine young singers but to 
their directors, B. Neil Davis, supervisor 
of vocal music in Lakewood schools, who 
directed the senior choir, and Miss Ulah 
Gilmore, director of the junior choir. In 
addition, three Lakewood seniors have 
just been awarded National Merit Schol- 
arships. As the enclosed editorial from 
the Lakewood Ledger points out, Dr. 
Kimball L. Howes, principal of Lakewood 
High, has good reason to be pleased with 
the splendid record his school is mak- 
ing 


The editorial follows: 


[From the Lakewood (Ohio) Ledger, May 2, 
1968] 
LAKEWOOD HIGH In LIMELIGHT 

Dr. Kimball L. Howes, principal of Lake- 
wood High School, was rejoicing exceedingly 
this week. In fact, he was grinning like the 
proverbial Cheshire cat. 

And he should, what with all the recog- 
nition being currently accorded LHS 
students. 

When a schoolmaster’s senior A Cappella 
choir wins top rating in state choral com- 
petition, that’s cause to be elated. And when 
his junior choir duplicates the feat he has 
grounds for going into orbit. 
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That's exactly what happened last Satur- 
day in the Ohio Music Education Association 
Choral contest held in Lancaster, Ohio. 

Lakewood High was the only double winner. 
School authorities said they cannot re- 
member a school’s junior and senior choirs 
receiving “superior” ratings in the same state 
finals 


The Lakewood Choirs took the cake” and 
the frosting was provided by news that three 
Lakewood seniors, Tiina Allik, Ted Berry and 
Jeffrey Gall, have been awarded National 
Merit Scholarships. How do you like that? We 
congratulate the three distinguished scholars, 
every member of both choirs and their 
directors. 

And we join with Principal Howes in 
feeling mighty happy about all the good 
news. 


HUMAN RIGHTS DECLARATION BY 
MINNESOTA UKRAINIANS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1968 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Ukrainian-Americans of the Twin Cities, 
at a protest meeting April 28 in Minne- 
apolis, adopted a declaration defending 
the human rights of the citizens of the 
Ukraine. Copies of the declaration were 
sent to the U.S. delegation to the United 
Nations and to the International Con- 
ference on Human Rights in Teheran. 
The document states: 

Despite all declarations, human rights 
have meaning only if they are available 
equally to every man regardless of his nation- 
ality or citizenship. 


The declaration urges the U.N. Inter- 
national Human Rights Conference to 
“institute an immediate investigation of 
the violation of human rights by the 
Soviet Government in Ukraine.” 

And the document concludes by ap- 
pealing to the United Nations to prevail 
upon the Soviet Union, a signer of the 
U.N. Human Rights Declaration, “to ad- 
here to its principles and rectify the 
gross injustice committed against the 
Ukrainian people in violation of the 
United Nations Declaration of Human 
Rights.” 

Following is the full Minnesota state- 
ment: 

We, Americans of Ukrainian descent, as- 
sembled in Minneapolis, Minnesota on April 
28, 1968, declare the following: 

(1) This year, in which the entire world 
is observing the 20th anniversary of the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights, 
which has been proclaimed by the United 
Nations General Assembly as “International 
Human Rights Year,” and which is to be 
devoted to the realization of decisions and 
enactments regarding human rights,—we 
raise our voices in the defense of those 
fundamental human rights of Ukrainians 
which have been trampled upon by the 
Soviet Russian regime, as well as in the 
defense of the Ukrainian nation, enslaved 
by Soviet Russia and subjected by it to a 
process of systematic destruction. 

(2) The so-called Ukrainian Soviet Social- 
ist Republic, in theory an independent state 
with a separate government, is in reality a 
mere colony of Russia which rules Ukraine 
with an iron hand, without a genuine con- 
sent of the governed. Ukraine is rigidly sub- 
ordinated to the central government in Mos- 
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cow; all Ukrainian ministries are controlled 
by the Moscow government, The bulk of the 
industrial and agricultural production of 
Ukraine is destined to other parts of the 
Soviet Union or for export, to compete with 
the United States and the free world; 
Ukraine receives little in return. 

(3) Despite provisions in both the Soviet 
and Ukrainian Constitutions for a free 
exercise of religion,” Communist Russian 
persecution of all churches in Ukraine is 
unmatched in ruthlessness in the history of 
mankind. In 1930 Moscow destroyed the 
Ukrainian Autocephalous Orthodox Church 
by executing over 30 archbishops and bish- 
ops and imprisoning over 20,000 priests and 
monks. In 1945-46 the Moscow government 
destroyed the Ukrainian Catholic Church in 
Western Ukraine by imprisoning its 11 bish- 
ops and over 2,000 priests, monks and nuns, 
Furthermore, Moscow persistently harasses 
and persecutes other religious groups in 
Ukraine: Jews, Baptists, Lutherans, Seventh 
Day Adventists and Moslems. It deprives 
over one million Ukrainian Jews of their 
traditional religion by closing synagogues 
and terrorizing worshippers. 

(4) The Communist Russian regime is 
guilty of outright genocide in Ukraine, In 
the periodic man-made famines which rav- 
aged Ukraine in 1922, 1932-33 and 1946-47 
no fewer than 7,000,000 Ukrainians perished 
from starvation. The 1932-33 famine was or- 
ganized and sustained by the Kremlin as a 
means to force Ukrainian farmers into col- 
lective farms. By systematic deportations as 
punishment for “crimes” several million 
Ukrainians have perished in the wilderness 
of Siberia. 

(5) The Soviet Russian government, fol- 
lowing in the footsteps of its predecessors, 
the Russian Czars, relentlessly pursues a 
policy of cultural russification aimed at the 
creation of « “soviet man” who in essence is 
a Russian. Thus, the Moscow government is 
progressively curtailing the use of the 
Ukrainian language. Most schools in Ukraine 
are russified, including the eight universities 
at which most subjects are taught in Rus- 
sian. Moscow has established a network of 
Russian schools in Ukraine, while at the same 
time it denies the right to set up Ukrainian 
schools to some 8-9 million Ukrainians living 
in the Russian FSSR. 

(6) In the last few years some voices of 
protest against this state of affairs have 
begun to be heard in Ukraine, long before the 
arrest of a few Russian intellectuals such as 
Yuli M. Daniel and Andrei Sinyavsky. These 
are the voices of writers, poets, journalists, 
professors, students and other intellectuals, 
all young people reared under the Soviet sys- 
tem and without any connections with 
Ukrainians in the western world. The Mos- 
cow government has reacted with its typical 
ruthlessness and is at this very time engaged 
in wholesale arrests and trials of these young 
Ukrainian intellectuals. They are being tried 
and given severe sentences for such crimes as 
“anti-Soviet nationalist writings,” glorifica- 
tion of the Ukrainian past, distribution of 
books by pre-revolutionary Ukranian au- 
thors now banned in Ukraine, and secret cir- 
culation of speeches of Western leaders. 
Since 1965 many intellectuals have been sen- 
tenced to long prison terms on such charges, 
among them: Vyacheslav Chornoyil, a jour- 
nalist; Mykhayle Horyn, a literary critic; Ivan 
Kandyba, a writer; Lev Lukyanenko, a law- 
yer; Svyatoslav Karavansky, a poet and liter- 
ary translator; Stepan Vyrun; Opanas Zaly- 
vakha, an artist-painter, and about 200 
others. One of the well-known prisoners is 
Yuriy Schukhevych, who was arrested in 1948 
at the age of 15 and is spending his 20th 
year in the Soviet Russian jails. His crime: 
being the son of a prominent Ukrainian un- 
derground leader who was killed by the 
Soviets in 1950. 

(7) In reality, these young intellectuals 
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demanded and are demanding recognition 
and respect for the Ukrainian language and 
culture in Ukraine. As stated by Ivan Kan- 
dyba, one of the imprisoned, they have come 
to the conclusion that “for the normal de- 
velopment of the Ukrainian nation and its 
statehood, Ukraine should secede from the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, accord- 
ing to Article 14 and Article 17 of the Con- 
stitutions of the Ukrainian Soviet Socialist 
Republic and of the Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics, respectively, and should be- 
come an absolutely independent and sover- 
eign state.” 

In this International Human Rights Year, 
we, the Ukrainians of Minnesota, call the 
attention of enlightened public opinion to 
the cruel persecution of these Ukrainian in- 
tellectuals for demanding for Ukraine the 
very human rights proclaimed in the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights. Despite 
all declarations, human rights have meaning 
only if they are available equally to every 
man regardless of his nationality or citizen- 
ship. 

We express our solidarity with the stand 
of the brave Ukrainian intellectuals in de- 
fense of human rights in Ukraine, and call 
on all fellow Minnesotans and fellow Amer- 
icans who believe in human rights to join 
us in this solidarity. 

In addition, we strongly urge the United 
Nations International Human Rights Con- 
ference to institute an immediate investi- 
gation of the violation of human rights by 
the Soviet government in Ukraine. We also 
appeal to the United Nations to prevail upon 
the Soviet Union, as a signatory to the 
United Nations Human Rights Declaration, 
to adhere to its principles and rectify the 
gross injustice committed against the 
Ukrainian people in violation of the United 
Nations Declaration of Human Rights. 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA POINTS 
THE WAY 


HON. DAVID E. SATTERFIELD III 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1968 


Mr. SATTERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
deplorable events in recent weeks in col- 
leges and universities across the Nation 
are of grave concern to us all. Encourage- 
ment given the revolutionaries by some 
faculty members and the spineless re- 
sponse to crisis by some administrators 
is, to say the least, distressing. 

I was delighted to read on Saturday 
that Dr. Edgar P. Shannon, Jr., president 
of the University of Virginia, in true Jef- 
fersonian tradition, stepped into the void 
created by events last week at Columbia 
University to make it abundantly clear 
that similar conduct by students will not 
be tolerated in Charlottesville. I salute 
Dr. Shannon for his courage and his 
forthright remarks and urge each Mem- 
ber to read his statement, together with 
an editorial from the May 4 Richmond 
Times Dispatch, commenting on it, set 
out below: 

UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA PRESIDENT’S 
STATEMENT ON DEMONSTRATIONS 

Recent disorderly demonstrations have dis- 
rupted the academic work of many univer- 
sities and colleges, resulting in hardships to 
both students and faculty. For example, 
many graduate and professional students at 
Columbia University may be prevented from 
completing their theses and other require- 
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ments to qualify for the degree upon which 
next year’s job may depend. This is what 
happens when libraries and laboratories are 
closed during a critical period of the year 
and comprehensive and oral examinations 
have to be cancelled. These are some of the 
tragedies that tend to go unnoticed. 

At the University of Virginia the rights of 
minorities, majorities and individuals are 
equally respected. This includes the right to 
dramatize opinions and buttress arguments 
by public display—so long as the partici- 
pants do not interfere with the rights of 
others. Picketing and other demonstrations 
have been regulated here for some years 
under requirements adopted and enforced 
by Student Council. 

In view of the tragic and wasteful excesses 
elsewhere, I invite attention to the rules and 
regulations of the Student Council and the 
Board of Visitors governing conduct. 


ON DEMONSTRATIONS 


Demonstrations and picketing by student 
groups are under the jurisdiction of the Stu- 
dent Council and must conform to Council 
rules and regulations, which provide 

(a) Notice of a demonstration must be filed 
with the Student Council office 96 hours in 
advance. 

(b) Only organizations recognized by the 
Student Council may sponsor demonstra- 
tions on the University Grounds. 

(c) Picketing is not permitted inside 
buildings. 

(d) Outside picketing must not be carried 
on so as to interfere with entrance traffic 
or the normal flow of pedestrian and vehicu- 
lar traffic, 

(e) Precise boundaries and number of 
those picketing will be set by agreement 
among the Student Council, Department of 
Security, the organizations involved, and 
those in charge of any building specifically 
involved. 

(f) Lack of substantial compliance with 
these rules and regulations or failure to regis- 
ter will result in a reconsideration of recog- 
nition by Student Council for noncomplying 
organizations. 

It also seems appropriate to emphasize the 
rules of conduct for students set forth in 
University of Virginia catalogues as follows: 


CONDUCT 


Students of the University are expected to 
conduct themselves as ladies and gentlemen, 
both within the University and elsewhere. 
For student conduct which is outside the 
jurisdiction of the Honor Committee but 
which tends to discredit or injure the Univer. 
sity, the president is authorized by the Board 
of Visitors to impose such penalty as he may 
deem appropriate, including explusion from 
the University. This authority has been dele- 
gated by the president to the Student Judi- 
ciary Committee, subject to review by the 
president or his delegated representative. 
When the penalty for bad conduct is ex- 
pulsion, the student may appeal the decision 
to the Board of Visitors. 

Any student found guilty of participating 
in or inciting a riot or an unauthorized or 
disorderly assembly is subject to suspension. 

To prevent misunderstanding, I add the 
following clarification: 

(1) When an assembly of students not 
authorized by the Student Council has been 
requested to disband by the president or 
other officer of the Student Council, or by a 
dean, department head or other administra- 
tive officer, students refusing to comply will 
be subject to immediate suspension. 

(2) In the event that an assembly appears 
to be a demonstration related to grievances, 
those present should be advised that orderly 
procedures for the hearing of grievances are 
available and must be adhered to. University 
Officials will not negotiate with such groups 
under conditions of duress, such as un- 
authorized occupation of University property. 
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‘THE UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA POINTS THE WAY 


The sdmirable statement from President 
Edgar F. Shannon of the University of Vir- 
ginia, published in full on this page, brings 
a breath of fresh air into the fetid atmosphere 
of spineless permissiveness that has engulfed 
so many college and university campuses. Dr. 
Shannon has set an example that should be 
widely followed. 

Students refusing to disband at the re- 
quest of University of Virginia or Student 
Council officials “will be subject to imme- 
diate suspension,” he says. Furthermore, 
“university officials will not negotiate 
with ... [demonstrating] groups under con- 
ditions of duress, such as unauthorized occu- 
pation of university property.” 

The foregoing admits of no misinterpreta- 
tion. If any small minority of agitators tries 
to take over the institution at Charlottes- 
ville, in defiance of regulations, it will soon 
find itself out on its ear. That is precisely as 
it should be, and President Shannon is to be 
highly complimented for showing the way to 
the nation on this issue, 

Of course, there are many institutional 
heads who are keeping their hands on the 
helm without fanfare, and whose campuses 
have been altogether quiet. They are to be 
commended. But the University of Virginia 
president has stepped out and publicly enun- 
clated firm plans for the orderly adjudication 
of student grievances. His example should be 
widely followed. 


BOSTON HERALD TRAVELER AP- 
PLAUDS PRESIDENT JOHNSON’S 
SELECTION OF UNITED NATIONS 
AMBASSADOR 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1968 


Mr. O’NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, President Johnson’s appoint- 
ment of George Ball as Ambassador to 
the United Nations is, as the Boston Her- 
ald Traveler puts it, “assurance that the 
United States will continue to be repre- 
sented by a veteran and distinguished 
diplomatic spokesman.” 

This appointment caps a remarkable 
public career for George Ball. His service 
to his Nation spans three decades—and 
four Presidents. 

His assistance to the Allied cause dur- 
ing World War II earned him the French 
Legion of Merit and the American Medal 
for Freedom. His service to America dur- 
ing time of peace has won him the ad- 
miration of his countrymen. 

From 1961 to 1966 he was Under Sec- 
retary of State for Economic Affairs, and 
Alternate Governor of the International 
Monetary Fund, the Internationa] Bank 
for Reconstruction, and the Inter-Amer- 
ican Development Bank. 

Ball succeeds one of the most brilliant 
and dedicated men in American public 
life—Arthur Goldberg. Ambassador 
Goldberg has represented America’s 
cause before the council of nations with 
great ability for 3 arduous years. His 
voice was always raised in the cause of 
peace and justice. He leaves behind him 
a shining legacy. 

George Ball will find, as has Arthur 
Goldberg, that the work of the United 
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Nations is, as the Herald Traveler notes, 
“demanding and at times frustrating.” 

However, the President and the Nation 
have no doubt that George W. Ball will 
rise to the challenge he will face as 
America seeks to build a better world. 

I insert into the Recorp the Boston 
Herald Traveler editorial praising the 
President’s selection: 


{From the Boston Herald Traveler, Apr. 26, 
1968] 


A New MAN AT THE UN. 


The resignation of United Nations Am- 
bassador Arthur Goldberg removes from the 
top ranks of government one of the nation’s 
most talented and versatile public servants. 

Mr. Goldberg’s statement at a hurriedly 
called news conference yesterday that he was 
resigning as head of the U.S. mission to the 
U.N. because he thinks he can best serve the 
cause of peace in Vietnam in private life was 
a rather cryptic explanation of his decision, 
however. 

Nonetheless, whatever Mr. Goldberg’s as- 
sessment of the prospect of peace with or 
without his continued service in the U.N., 
his service there has been a fine capstone to 
his remarkable public career under Presi- 
dents Kennedy and Johnson. As Secretary of 
Labor, as a justice of the U.S. Supreme Court 
and finally as the United States representa- 
tive at the U.N., Mr. Goldberg served ably 
and faithfully 

President Johnson’s announcement that 
Mr. Goldberg will be succeeded by George 
Ball, former Undersecretary of State and fre- 
quent White House consultant, is assurance 
that the United States will continue to be 
represented by a veteran and distinguished 
diplomatic spokesman. 

Although Mr, Ball is not expected to take 
over Ambassador Goldberg's role until the 
current session of the U.N. General Assem- 
bly ends about the first of June, he may still 
be expected to grapple with such momentous 
issues as the nuclear non-proliferation treaty, 
peacemaking in the explosive Middle: East, 
and the UN. 's attitude and actions toward 
the white supremacists governments. of 
Southern Africa. 

As Arthur Goldberg knows and as George 
Ball will discover, the role of U.S. ambassador 
to the U.N. is demanding and at times frus- 
trating. But it is also an important role and 
it is vital to enlist men equal to its chal- 
lenges. 


A SALUTE TO POLAND “THE 
INSPIRATION OF NATIONS” 


HON. HERVEY G. MACHEN 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1968 


Mr. MACHEN. Mr. Speaker, May 3 
marks a significant event in the struggle 
for liberty and freedom throughout the 
world. On that day in 1791 one of the 
most liberal and progressive constitutions 
of 18th-century Europe was proclaimed 
and adopted. I refer, of course, to the 
Polish Constitution of 1791 which still 
stands today 177 years later as an out- 
standing document and as one of the 
guiding lights of European democracy. 

Throughout the month of May appro- 
priate exercises are being held in the 
United States wherever. Americans of 
Polish decent live to pay tribute to the 
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Polish Nation and to remind fellow Amer- 
icans that Poland was one of the first 
pioneers of liberalism in Europe. 

The Soviet-imposed Communist dicta- 
torship in Poland, bent on the destruc- 
tion of Polish cultural traditions, abol- 
ished May 3 as the national holiday of 
Poland. The observance of this great day 
of Polish renaissance is left to the Poles 
living abroad and to their descendants. 

Americans of Polish ancestry have kept 
and will keep faith with this noble legacy 
that speaks of the moral strength and 
great civic virtue and wisdom of their 
forefathers. 

The 1968 national holiday of the Polish 
people who never accepted Communist 
tenets, coincides with other significant 
events in Poland’s history. 

This year will be the 25th anniversary 
of the tragic death of Gen. Wladyslaw 
Sikorski, free Poland’s wartime leader 
and statesman; the 70th anniversary of 
the discovery of radium by Madame 
Sklodowska-Curie, the eminent daugh- 
ter of Poland and one of the great scien- 
tists of all times. 

Perhaps the most important is the 50th 
anniversary of the rebirth of the Polish 
Republic after one and a half centuries 
of partition and foreign subjugation. 

In 1918 Poland regained her independ- 
ence and freedom, due to valiant fighting 
of her volunteer armies under Pilsudski 
and Haller, and due to patriotic sacrifices 
of Ignace Jan Paderewski and the diplo- 
matic skill of Roman Dmowski. 

This rebirth of completely free and 
independent Poland happened in con- 
tradiction to prevailing, at that time, 
currents in international affairs. The 
diplomatic misconceptions about the Po- 
lish cause at that time were dispelled by 
our great President Woodrow Wilson who 
in his 13th point of the general peace 
preliminaries insisted on a free and in- 
dependent Poland with an access to the 
Baltic. 

Poland did not enjoy her freedom and 
independence for long. Within 20 years 
her traditional enemies, Germany and 
Russia, effected another partition and 
plunged the world into the holocaust of 
World War II. 

The point that sustained the Polish 
faith in a better future is this: what has 
happened 50 years ago when Poland rose 
from the ashes, is bound to happen again. 
“Poland is not lost,” states the Polish 
national anthem. The Poles everywhere 
in the world believe that the time is com- 
ing in which international justice will 
be meted out by mysterious forces of his- 
tory, and Poland again will return to the 
Western family of nations as a free, inde- 
pendent, and sovereign state. 

Poland has given much to the cultural 
development of America and we in this 
country should join with our fellow Po- 
lish-Americans to strengthen that faith 
and keep the hope of the Polish nation 
alive. I share the hope that soon the 
Polish people can once again live under 
the principles of freedom and democracy 
embodied in the May 3 Polish Constitu- 
tion. Poland certainly earned the acco- 
lade “The Inspiration of Nations” which 
was paid this valiant nation by President 
Roosevelt. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
REDWOOD NATIONAL PARK 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1968 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
gratification that I take note of the con- 
cern expressed by our younger genera- 
tion regarding conservation of the nat- 
ural beauties of this great land of ours. 
There are beauties which are unique to 
each area of this country and in Cali- 
fornia we take pride in our majestic red- 
wood trees. The Congress will, I am sure, 
soon authorize a Redwood National Park 
to preserve the great stands of redwoods 
for present and future generations. 

I am pleased to include with these com- 
ments letters I have received from some 
very thoughtful young people, who have 
a keen and vested interest in this project: 

PALO ALTO, CALIF., 
April 16, 1968. 


Hon, CHARLES GUBSER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

HONORABLE Sır; I urge you to carry out 
the 72,000 acre plan of Redwoods. They are 
a beauty to our world. If you cut all the 
trees down, then our children and grandchil- 
dren will never see the beauty of them, 

In one part of the world there is a big 
forest, very cool and shady, It is very quiet 
and you can go there and think your 
thoughts without anyone disturbing you. 
There is a twisting gravel road that goes on 
forever. The trees are as high as the sky. 

I request that, this letter be made part 
of the permanent hearing record, 

BETSY INGRAM. 
Palo ALTO, CALIF., 
April 16, 1968. 
Hon. CHARLES GUBSER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

HONORABLE SR: I would like the 72,000 acre 
plan because if the lumber company cuts 
down more trees pretty soon there will be no 
more redwoods left and then the future 
citizens, your children, your grand children 
and your great granchildren may never see 
one of natures fairy tales come true, the red- 
woods. All I ask of you and of all the peo- 
ple of the nation is “Get out there and 
fight!” 

I request that this letter be made part 
of the permanent hearing record. 

DARRAGH LAWRENCE. 
PALO ALTO, CALIF.; 
April 16, 1968. 
Hon. CHARLES GUBSER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

HONORABLE Sm: I would like to have the 
72,000 acre plan of Redwoods because I like 
Redwoods very much. They are nice trees. 

I request that this letter be made part of 
the permanent hearing record. 

CHRISTOPHER POOLE. 
Pato ALTO, CALIF., 
April 16, 1968. 
CHARLES GUBSER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

HONORABLE Sir: I don’t think that the 
Lumber Companies have the right to cut 
down the Redwoods, I am saying this because 
the Redwoods are of virgin land. 

The one real thing the Lumber Companies 
are forgetting about is the future. Well, they 
do think about their future. Their future is 
their money, They are not thinking about 
how horrible it would be to have no Red- 
woods around, I mean virgin Redwoods, 
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All that I'm saying is what I said in the 
first sentence of this letter. I request the 
72,000 acre plan of Redwoods, 

I request that this letter be made part of 
the permanent hearing record, 

Jim MATHRUSSE. 
Pato ALTO, CALIF. 
April 16, 1968. 
Hon. CHARLES GUBSER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

HONORABLE Sir: I would like to tell you 
about how I feel about the 72,000 acre plan 
of Redwoods. I think that we shouldn’t cut 
down those beautiful trees, as a matter of 
fact I don’t see how anybody would want to 
cut them down. I want to save them because 
they add beauty to the world. When the lum- 
berman cut down the trees they are only 
doing it for money, and maybe really they 
want to save those trees but are afraid to 
say it. 

I request that this letter be made part of 
the permanent hearing record. 

Thank you, 
AMY MEYER. 
Pato ALTO, CALIF., 
April 16, 1968. 
Hon. CHARLES GUBSER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

HoNoRABLE Sm: I would like to tell you 
what I think about the 72,000 acre plan of 
Redwoods, I think the Redwood trees should 
not be cut down. The lumbermen shouldn't 
cut down the beauty of the world. The trees 
are one of the few things that make the 
world beautiful. Another thing the lumber- 
men cut the trees down for money. They 
don’t think of children when they grow. 

I request that this letter be made part of 
the permanent hearing record. 

DIANE NELSON. 
PALO ALTO, CALIr,, 
$ April 16, 1968. 
Hon. CHARLES GUBSER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

HONORABLE Sir: I think you should try to 
make sure that we get the 72,000 acre plan 
of Redwoods made into a National Park. 

Why? As you may know, Redwoods are be- 
coming scarce and yet lumbermen are still 
chopping them down and pretty soon there 
won't be any trees left. 

Sincerely, 
BARBARA PAYNE. 

P.S.—I request that this letter be made 
part of the permanent hearing record. 

Thank you. 

Pato ALTO, CAauLir., 
April 16, 1968. 
Hon. CHARLES GUBSER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

HONORABLE Sm: I would like for you to 
save the 72,000 acre plan of Redwoods, 

I would like you to save it because I like 
the beauty of the Redwoods and the fun 
to hike, play and camp there. 

I request that this letter be made part 
of the permanent hearing record. 

VLADIMIR PIZARER. 
PALO ALTO, CALIF., 
April 16, 1968. 
CHARLES GUBSER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

HONORABLE Sm: I wish that we could have 
the 72,000 acres of land for a park, In the fu- 
ture there will be no trees for animals, beauty 
and protection from the sun. We have very 
few redwoods left and if we win we will win 
beauty. 

I request that this letter be made part of 
the permanent hearing record. 

Yours truly, 
STEVE SHAVER. 
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PALO ALTO, CALIF., 
April 16, 1968. 
Hon. CHARLES GUBSER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

HONORABLE Sm: I am pleased to know that 
you may be able to carry out your plan of the 
72,000 acre Redwood National Park. I know 
that that is a beautiful area for a park. If 
we who love parks, can gain this wonderful 
area, I hope to see it very much. 

I request that this letter be made part of 
the permanent hearing record. 

Thank you, 
STEVE SICOTTE. 


Pato ALTO, CALIF., 
April 16, 1968. 
Hon. CHARLES GUBSER, 
House of Representatives 
Washington, D.C. 

HONORABLE Sim: I would like to have the 
72,000 acres of Redwoods to be saved so it can 
be a National Park. I am sure that it will bea 
beautiful park. 

I request that this letter to be part of the 
permanent hearing record. 

Sincerely, 
DRESDEN STOCK. 


PALO ALTO, CALIF., 
April 16, 1968. 
Hon. CHARLES GUBSER, 
House of Representatives 
Washington, D.C. 

HONORABLE Sm: Please make the 72,000 acre 
plan of Redwoods into a national park. I feel 
that we do not have enough Redwood Parks. 
The Redwoods are very beautiful and should 
be preserved. If we cut down trees our grand- 
children will not know of the beauty of the 
Redwoods. 

I request that this letter be made part of 
the permanent hearing record. 

Yours sincerely, 
CHUCK ULRICH. 
PALO ALTO, CALIF., 
April 4, 1968. 
Hon. WAYNE ASPINALL, 
Chairman, House Committee on Interior and 
Insular Afairs, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. ASPINALL: Last month our class 
went to Butano State Park and planted red- 
wood trees. I like planting trees because I 
want people to be able to enjoy them. I 
hope that when I grow up there will red- 
woods that I can enjoy. 

Please make my letter part of the perma- 
nent hearing record. 

Very sincerely yours, 
CHRIS GRANT. 


COUNCIL LEADS CALIFORNIA 
COURT REFORMS 


HON. CHARLES H. WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1968 


Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. Mr. 
Speaker, the Christian Science Monitor 
of April 24 carried an article by Howard 
James, “Council Leads California Court 
Reforms.” By means of a State-by-State 
survey of what is being done in the area 
of court reform, Mr. James examined 
the California judicial system and did 
not find it wanting. With the permission 
of the House, I commend this excellent 
article to your attention: 

Mazor CHANGES IN 1950—CouncIiL LEADS 
CALIFORNIA COURT REFORMS 
(By Howard James) 

SACRAMENTO, CAaLIF.—Few states have court 

systems better than California’s, although 
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this is not to imply that all of the state's 
court problems have been solved. 

Since governors have had a free hand in 
appointing judges to fill vacancies and a 
large percentage of California’s judges reach 
the bench in this manner, political pay-offs 
have taken place. New, higher standards of 
performance, are finally being established. 

With California’s population inflation and 
recent United States Supreme Court deci- 
sions, court business is ballooning. Appeals 
are up 100 percent over seven years ago. 

Yet California's court system is better than 
most. This is, at least in part, because inter- 
est in court reform came early. 


REFORM VOTED IN 1950 


A Judicial Council with strong supervisory 
powers was established in 1926. Lacking staff 
and with lagging public and legislative in- 
terest, officials admit the council did not 
have much impact until the 1940's. Then 
things began to change. 

In 1950 California accomplished what most 
states are still only talking about—a simpli- 
fied court structure. In this, eight different 
kinds of lower courts located in some 800 
independent districts were wiped out. 

The present system is quite simple. It com- 
prises a 7-member Supreme Court: 39 inter- 
mediate appellate court judges (officials are 
asking for 5 more to cope with the increas- 
ing load); 392 judges in the superior court 
(the court of general trial jurisdiction); 305 
municipal judges; and 254 justice courts— 
with laymen as well as lawyers sitting on the 
justice-court bench, 

Each year the number of justice courts 
dwindles as the population grows, They are 
limited to the rural areas. At the same time, 
county boards of supervisors can merge old 
court districts—establishing higher-level mu- 
nicipal courts, 

Judicial pay should go up 20 percent this 
year. Salaries are automatically raised every 
four years, with the increase tied to a federal 
inflation formula. (This could be blocked or 
reduced by the Legislature, however.) 

The chief justice of the Supreme Court is 
presently paid $34,000, and his associates get 
$32,000. High-court salaries are topped only 
by five states, Intermediate appellate court 
judges get $30,000; superior-court judges 
$25,000; municipal judges $%23,000—more 
than trial judges in 41 other states. Justice- 
court judges are paid locally and salaries 
vary. 

APPOINTMENT SYSTEM SCANNED 

The Legislature is considering a new 
method of selecting judges, At present can- 
didates for the appellate courts are selected 
by the governor, and their names are then 
presented to a special commission for ap- 
proval. 

It is proposed that when vacancies occur, 
judges be nominated by a commission and 
then selected by the governor. Trial judges 
would continue to run for office in nonpar- 
tisan elections, 

This would be a watered-down version of 
the merit plan advocated by the American 
Judicature Society and American Bar Asso- 
ciation, Under the merit plan, Judges run on 
their record without opposition. It should 
be noted, however, that incumbent judges 
often do not have opponents in California 
elections anyway. 

To make sure minor-court judges know 
something of the law, a serious problem in 
most states, the Judicial Council gives spe- 
cial qualifying examinations to candidates— 
something other states might well copy until 
lower courts are upgraded. 

Judges at all levels also attend regularly 
scheduled training sessions—probably the 
best state program in the nation. 

Last August the California College of Trial 
Judges opened at the Earl Warren Legal Cen- 
ter at the University of California, Berkeley. 
For two weeks 80 judges who took the bench 
after January, 1965, attended sessions on the 
law and basic court procedures. The course 
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is similar to that taught by the recently 
established and highly respected National 
College of State Trial Judges, now headquar- 
tered at Reno, Nev. 

California also is a leader in keeping judges 
informed, not only with the excellent an- 
nual report at the Judicial Council, but 
through regular newsletters. 

If New Jersey has shown state court sys- 
tems how to supervise or administer a court 
system, and Missouri has pioneered in select- 
ing judges, California’s greatest contribution 
to court reform must be it’s removal system. 
The plan is being studied in more than half 
the 50 states, and 10 have already adopted 
it, or are expected to. 


COMPLAINTS INVESTIGATED 


Jack E. Frankel, executive secretary of the 
California Commission on Judicial Qualifica- 
tions, says the plan was established by con- 
stitutional amendment in 1960, when it was 
decided that other forms of discipline and 
removal were “ineffective.” 

The commission examines, and when it 
deems warranted, investigates complaints 
against judges. There are five grounds which 
can lead to action: (1) willful misconduct 
in office, (2) willful and persistent failure to 
perform duties, (3) habitual intemperance, 
(4) conduct prejudicial to the administra- 
tion of justice that brings the judicial office 
into disrepute, and (5) disability seriously 
interfering with the performance of duties 
which is, or is likely to become, of a perma- 
nent character. 

Complaints are confidential—protecting 
judges against irresponsible charges. If the 
commission feels there may be substance to 
a complaint—whether from a citizen, law- 
yer, or another judge—it notifies the judge 
in question that the matter is before the 
commission. At this point a judge, if he has 
been doing something wrong, may choose to 
retire or resign—ending the proceedings. 

“There have been an average of five or six 
such departures in the course of an investi- 
gation, per year,” Mr. Frankel says. 
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He adds that “besides providing a fair and 
effective method for removal and retirement 
of judges where cause exists,” there are 
other benefits. 

The existence of the commission is a de- 
terrent to errant behavior. It fosters a high 
level of performance and a realistic assess- 
ment of capability. 

Violations of ethics and derelictions not 
warranting removal can be dealt with. 

Irresponsible and baseless accusations 
against judges can be disposed of quickly 
and impartially. 

In November, 1966, additional changes in 
the state constitution were made, largely 
the “deletion of much obsolete and unnec- 
essary language” in the judicial article, ac- 
cording to the 1967 report of the Judicial 
Council. 

The list of California innovations and ac- 
complishments is a long one—the longest 
in the nation. Yet hundreds of court officials 
in other states seem unaware of these 
achievements. 


THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT 
OPERATIONS 


HON. WILLIAM L. DAWSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 6, 1968 


Mr. DAWSON. Mr. Speaker, the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations faces 
a fiscal crisis. On March 13, 1968, our ap- 
propriation was cut to $550,000, far less 
than we requested and far less than we 
spent last year. 
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At the time of the cut, we were in- 
formed that it was made because of the 
action or inaction of three of our sub- 
committees. At the same time, we were 
told that we might receive some addi- 
tional funds later but that they would 
have to be fully justified. 

At our normal expenditure rate, the 
$550,000 will be exhausted in a few 
months. Consequently, I held several dis- 
cussions with senior members of the com- 
mittee to see if we could find an approach 
which would meet the criticisms made of 
certain subcommittees and at the same 
time enable the committee to obtain 
enough money to maintain a high and 
effective level of activity for the rest of 
the 90th Congress. 

A plan was developed which I ap- 
proved. As chairman, it was my responsi- 
bility to decide what steps to take. 

Iam sure you know that I have always 
tried my best to be fair with all members 
of the committee. The plan reflected my 
desire to be as fair as I possibly could be 
under the circumstances. Subjects were 
redistributed so that subcommittee 
chairmen could pursue subjects in which 
I knew they had an interest. Only the 
most junior of our regular subcommittee 
chairmen was initially left without a 
post, and subsequently I found and of- 
fered him an opportunity to pursue the 
subjects on which he had been working. 

Contrary to some misrepresentations 
which have been made and to some mis- 
understandings which may have arisen, 
I received no pressure and, in fact, no 
communication at all from the adminis- 
tration on this subject. Nor was any mo- 
tive involved other than putting the com- 
mittee into shape to meet its financial 
emergency. 

If the committee does not receive the 
funds it needs to operate for the balance 
of the Congress without changes, steps 
along the lines I have suggested, or per- 
haps even more drastic ones, will have 
to be taken depending upon the amount 
of money we do have available. 

Last Saturday, however, I was advised 
that many of our committee members 
feel very strongly, on the basis of cer- 
tain discussions they have had, that the 
Committee on House Administration and 
the House itself will now appropriate the 
funds we need to finish the year without 
changing our committee structure. This 
reflects the efforts that have been made 
to improve the performance of the sub- 
committees involved. 

Since our basic problem has been a 
lack of funds, I believe that it is in order 
to make a final effort to obtain those 
funds. Consequently, I have introduced a 
House resolution requesting an additional 
$250,000 for the conduct of the commit- 
tee’s activities. This is the amount we 
need to continue without substantial 
changes in our structure. We shall, of 
course, keep a tight control on funds and 
we may be able to return some of that 
amount to the Treasury unused at the 
end of the year. 

I have also asked the Committee on 
House Administration to act promptly on 
the resolution since it would be very im- 
prudent to continue our present level of 
expenditures beyond May 31 on the basis 
of funds now available. 
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In closing, I want to express my deepest 
appreciation to those Members who have 
assisted me and who have devoted much 
time and effort in seeking a constructive 
solution of our difficulties and I want 
to thank the many other Members who 
have supported that effort. I am sure the 
committee can proceed in a spirit of har- 
mony whatever may be the outcome of 
our request. 


BEST OF BARGAINS 
HON. JOHN M. ZWACH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1968 


Mr. ZWACH. Mr. Speaker, last week 
Congress passed an appropriations bill 
that was properly labelled as the “biggest 
bargain” that this Congress will see. 

The appropriations bill was for the 
funding of the Department of Agricul- 
ture and its many activities, including 
the farm program. The amount of this 
appropriation was for $5.5 billion, or 20 
percent less than 1968. Over 60 percent 
of this total goes primarily to nonfarmers 
through such worthy programs as school 
lunch, school milk, Public Law 480, food 
stamp, and meat and poultry inspection. 
In addition, there are other programs 
that benefit the public indirectly, such as 
plant, insect, and disease research. The 
consumer benefits from each new tech- 
nological advance which results in in- 
creased crop yields or greater efficiency 
in production by farmers. 

I noted a great deficiency in title III of 
this bill, regarding the funding of farm 
credit agencies. With ever higher costs 
for larger machinery, higher costs of in- 
puts, higher labor, interest and tax costs, 
along with the rising values of farm land, 
there is a corresponding need for greater 
loan funds, I am disturbed by the fact 
that the Bureau of the Budget has frozen 
a portion of the funds that Congress has 
authorized for this purpose, The amount 
requested for the FHA in this budget will 
again be far short of the needs. 

Only 40 percent of this appropriations 
bill goes for the farm support program. 
Citizens today expect and get the 
world’s largest food variety in the great- 
est abundance and at the lowest cost of 
any place in the world. 

A farmer today, through his labor 
and efficiency, produces sufficient food 
and fiber for 40 additional people. His 
investment per farm employee is over 
$41,000, while the average farm invest- 
ment today is over $73,000, Agriculture, 
while being our largest single industry, 
and employing 23 times as many people 
as the oil and coal industries combined, 
is in a real economic squeeze. A person 
living on the farm has only two-thirds of 
the average per capita income of his 
urban cousins, and the farming indus- 
try is receiving only 73 percent of their 
fair share of the Nation's economy. 

Despite all this, the Agriculture De- 
partment did take a 20 percent cut in 
their budget request in light of the 
serious fiscal position that our country 
is experiencing. That is why I believe 
that this bill is the “best of bargains.” 
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AFTERMATH OF THE AFTERMATH 


HON. GARNER E. SHRIVER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1968 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orn, I include the following article writ- 
ten by Stuart Awbrey, editor of the 
Hutchinson, Kans., News for his column 
“The View From Here.” Mr. Awbrey’s 
comments are worthy of our attention 
at this critical period in our Nation’s 
history: 

APTERMATH OF THE AFTERMATH 

The day we arrived in Washington, D.O., 14 
building fires broke out, 12 of them at- 
tributed to arsonists. 

The day we left New York City, students 
were barricaded in Columbia University, 
partly in protest against two school pro- 
grams, partly just in protest. 

The two episodes are related, casually if 
not causally, as links in our volatile age. It 
was some comfort, but not much, to leave 
them. It was no comfort at all to return 
home and find our own town in a mood of, 
if not tension, then at least uneasiness. 

And, apparently for the sorriest of reasons. 
Ignorance and fear, fed by rumor, malice and 
prejudice. 

What is the source of our greatest im- 
mediate national concern? 

You may find it in the Negro rioters loose 
in the streets, or in students rebelling openly 
against reasonable authority. I find it in a 
much different place, among our “respon- 
sible” citizens, in the serious danger of over- 
reacting against reaction, in the aftermath 
of the aftermath, 

The man who scares me is not the pathetic 
Negro, on a rampage in his own slum. The 
man who scares me is a Mayor Daley, de- 
manding an arsonist be shot on sight, with 
no trial, no judgment. 

The ones who trouble me most are not 
students trying to overturn The Establish- 
ment, but the senators such as Stennis of 
Mississippi, demanding peace marchers be 
hounded from the streets, or Long of 
Louisiana, threatening “censure” for any sen- 
ator “knuckling under to their demands.” 

The forces of rebellion and riot and open 
crime and mass violence are terrible indeed. 

But they can be controlled, reduced, and 
eventually resolved if we only had a genuine 
revival of community spirit. 

The forces of hate and rage and repres- 
sion are something else again, These forces 
are not bred in the slums and ghettos, but in 
the rich suburbs, in the country clubs, in the 
beer taverns and barber shops, in homes 
where people are eager to use “crime in the 
streets” as a rallying cry against those they 
have always feared or scorned—particularly 
those they think will threaten thelr own 
comfort or smugness. 

These are the business executives who 
cheered fanatically as George Wallace de- 
livered a speech as demagogic as the voice 
of Adolf Hitler. 

These are the 10,000 customers who can- 
celed their charge accounts when a New York 
department store executive went on record 
in favor of open housing and equal oppor- 
tunity. 

This is the Navy captain, head of the re- 
serve officers association, declaring that the 
U.S. should “banish” dissenters against the 
Vietnam war. 

These are the bowlers in a Des Moines alley 
who cheered when the manager interrupted 
their game to announce the murder of Mar- 
tin Luther King. 

The real aftermath of that murder, and of 
the whole movement toward the social 
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changes necessary to bring social justice, may 
well prove not to be arson and looting and 
riots. 

The real aftermath will be what goes on in 
our own hearts and consciences, and passions. 

We are dangerously near the turn of the 
tide toward facism, if not in a political sense 
then in our inward thoughts. The sort of 
facism that brooks no dissent, permits no 
trial, harbors no understanding. 

We are near that point where, in Walter 
Lippmann’s metaphor, “a whole nation would 
welcome chains to keep its hands from trem- 
bling.” Only in this instance, the manacles 
would go on those who dare oppose the status 
quo, 

When that happens, when intolerance 
really rules, kiss your own freedoms good- 
bye. And don’t ask how you lost them. 


THE 21ST ANNIVERSARY OF VOICE 
OF DEMOCRACY 


HON. THEODORE R. KUPFERMAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1968 


Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, 1968 
marks the 21st anniversary of the Voice 
of Democracy, a program sponsored by 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States, its Ladies Auxiliary and 
cooperating National and State Associa- 
tions of Broadcasters. 

Heyman Rothman, a friend and con- 
stituent, who became the first VFW All- 
American Department Commander out 
of New York State, has been New York 
State chairman of this fine program for 
12 years. His work with American youth 
through the Voice of Democracy program 
has made a distinct contribution to the 
development and enrichment of our na- 
tion’s citizenry. 

The Voice of Democracy program is de- 
signed to give high school students the 
opportunity to voice their opinions on 
patriotic themes and to convey them via 
the broadcasting media to all America. 
The program is open to all 10th, 11th, 
and 12th grade students in public, paro- 
chial and private schools in the United 
States its possessions and to children of 
military and civilian personnel serving 
with the Armed Forces overseas. 

The program is not confined to any 
specific doctrine but, rather, it is designed 
to give expression to the aims and goals 
of American youth without emphasis on 
conventional views. This year’s theme 
is entitled Freedom's Challenge,“ and 
the participants are asked to speak about 
freedom and positive Americanism and 
not against other ideologies. 

I recently had the privilege of meeting 
with the New York State winners of the 
program as well as the many individuals 
who have contributed to the program's 
success. Among them are New York 
County Surrogate S. Samuel Di Falco, 
Civil Court Judge Louis I. Kaplan, and 
NBC moderator Ben Grauer, all of whom 
are residents of my congressional district. 
I also met with the prominent judges 
who serve on the program’s panel: State 
Commander John R. Ray, New York 
County Commissioner Frank Gigante, 
and my colleague and friend Congress- 
man SEYMouR HALPERN. 
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In light of the many problems our 
country now faces both here and abroad, 
the Voice of Democracy program must be 
commended for its efforts to stimulate 
and encourage American youth in its 
understanding and expression of freedom 
today. 

I know that my colleagues will want to 
join me in celebration of the 21st an- 
niversary of this fine program. 


THE MISUSE OF THE U.S. MAIL 


HON. FERNAND J. ST GERMAIN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 6, 1968 


Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, all of 
us are cognizant of the splendid per- 
formance of the Post Office and are most 
grateful for the services provided by this 
highly esteemed Department. 

This Department has experienced a 
most extraordinary history, gaining 
world renown and admiration in the 
process of its highly respected develop- 
ment, and we should do whatever we can 
to preserve its well-being. 

We should do whatever we can to elim- 
inate any misuse of our mailing system 
which, much to my dismay, does exist in 
various forms. 

There are those who use our postal 
service as a means of disseminating pro- 
vocative and pornographic literature that 
can particularly prove harmful to our 
youth. 

There are those who use the US. mail 
as a means of distributing products that 
are unsolicited and that can and do prove 
harmful if placed in the wrong hands— 
such as razor blades and medicines that 
are so dangerous to our children. 

And there are those who use the U.S. 
mail for deceptive business solicitations. 

I have addressed this body on the first 
two aforementioned abuses. Today I wish 
to call the attention of my colleagues to 
a resolution passed by the General As- 
sembly of the State of Rhode Island per- 
taining to the use of the U.S. mail for 
deceptive business soliciatations. 

I insert this resolution into the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STATE or RHODE ISLAND AND PROVIDENCE 
PLANTATIONS, IN GENERAL ASSEMBLY, JANU- 
ary Session, A.D. 1968 

(H. 1402, resolution memorializing Congress 
with respect to the use of the U.S. mails 
for deceptive business solicitations) 
Resolved, That the members of Congress 

be and they are hereby y re- 

quested to enact legislation to prohibit per- 
sons from using the United States mail for 


apn purpose of deceptive business solicita- 
ons. 

Resolved, That the secretary of state be 
and he is hereby authorized to transmit duly 
certified copies of this resolution to the sena- 
tors and representatives from Rhode Island 
in the congress of the United States. 

I, August P. La France, Secretary of State 
of the State of Rhode Island and Proyi- 
dence Plantations, hereby certify that the 
aforegoing is a true copy of resolution 
(H. 1402), entitled “Resolution memorializ- 
ing Congress with respect to the use of the 
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U.S. mail for deceptive business solicitations, 
taken from the records in this office and 
compared with the original resolution (H. 
1402) passed by the General Assembly at the 
January Session, A.D. 1968 and became ef- 
fective April 27, 1968, and now remaining on 
file and of record in this office. 

In Testimony Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and affixed the seal of the State 
of Rhode Island, this twenty-ninth day of 
April, A.D. 1968. 

Aucvsr P. La FRANCE, 
Secretary of State. 


HOOSIER NEWSMAN'S TRIBUTE TO 
CONGRESSMAN CHARLES HALLECK 


HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1968 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the tribute, paid to 
Congressman CHARLES A. HALLECK at a 
recent dinner here in Washington, spon- 
sored by Indiana’s chambers of com- 
merce. 

Mr. Ben Cole, the respected and capa- 
ble Washington correspondent for the 
Indianapolis Star, honored the dean of 
the Indiana Congressmen, who will re- 
tire this year, with a tribute laced with 
Hoosier humor and warmth. 

I think my colleagues in the Congress 
might enjoy this light reading in honor 
of our distinguished colleague, CHARLES 
HALLECK, whose long and eventful career 
will enable him to take a place among 
those several personalities who have 
brightened and warmed the Hoosier her- 
itage. The tribute follows: 


REMARKS BY BEN COLE, WASHINGTON COR- 
RESPONDENT OF THE INDIANAPOLIS STAR AT 
THE INDIANA CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE 
CONGRESSIONAL NITE DINNER IN THE PRESI- 
DENTIAL ROOM OF THE STATLER-HILTON 
HOTEL, WASHINGTON, D.C., MONDAY NIGHT, 
APRIL 29, 1968 


John Barnett thought I ought to be a little 
entertaining and a little sentimental tonight, 
seeing this is kind of a celebration for Charlie 
Halleck. But, except for my wife, I can’t 
think of anybody who thinks I’m very enter- 
taining when I’m sentimental. 

I’ve been a Charlie Halleck watcher for a 
long, long time. I used to stand in the wings 
with Blanche waiting for Charlie to finish a 
speech so I could have the lone copy of his 
text. He usually didn’t follow the script, but 
that didn’t make too much difference. I re- 
ported it anyway. 

When I got to Washington, Charlie was 
nice to me. He didn’t give me many scoops, 
you understand. Old Dan Kidney got those. 
But he was pleasant, and I must say Charlie 
never ducked a reporter and he would answer 
the questions on the record. 

I have a collection of memories of Charlie. 

Winning the Congress for the GOP in 1946. 

Losing it again after Harry Truman kicked 
the 80th Congress all the way from Yonkers 
to Walla Wall in 1948. 

Charlie helping get the Marshall Plan 
through Congress, It sounds so orthodox to- 
day. But remember we Hoosiers hadn't even 
recognized New York City. 

Saving Indiana from its open-record wel- 
fare law. That was a little trouble we news- 
papermen cooked up for him. 

Leading the GOP-Dixiecrat majority 
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against the Administration in Harry Tru- 
man’s day. 

Leading the GOP-regular Democratic ma- 
jority against the Dixlecrats in Dwight Eisen- 
hower’s administration. 

Ducking Puerto Rican bullets in the House 
Chamber. 

Treating the Indiana Republican delega- 
tion to duck in his Capitol hideaway he 
called the “Clinic.” They all swore they never 
found a single bird-shot in the duck. 

Being Indiana's favorite son in 1948. I’ll 
bet he can give Roger Branigin some solid 
counsel on that vice presidency bit. 

Having Cale Holder slam the door in his 
face when he wanted to be a national con- 
vention delegate in 1952. 

Nominating Wilkie; nominating Ike; run- 
ning the convention that nominated Nixon; 
seconding Barry Goldwater—boy, Charlie, 
that was a good one! 

And all the time, I reckon, Charlie was 
aiming at being Speaker of the House one 
day, but the day never came. 

The Republicans gave his leadership post 
to Jerry Ford. I think some of them would 
give it back now, Charlie, if they could. 

But Lyndon Johnson never forgot him. 
Remember the first thing Lyndon did after 
he got to be President? Had Charlie over to 
his house—he wasn’t even in the White House 
yet—for some of that thick bacon that Char- 
lie likes. 

I suppose President Johnson is a little bit 
like me, I’m a Charlie Halleck Democrat. Of 
course, I haven’t been able to afford any of 
that thick bacon, prices and taxes being 
what they are. And you saw just part of the 
Federal payroll here tonight. 

I know the reason why Charlie has friends 
on both sides of the aisle. He has always 
played the game by the rules. He has ob- 
served the white lines of the political skir- 
mish. I've heard him blister the Democrats 
on the floor and watched them afterward go 
over and shake his hand. Above all, he has 
been a patriot first and a partisan second. 

You know, you can tell a whole lot more 
about a man’s patriotism by the way he ob- 
serves a traffic sign than by the ostentatious 
way he wraps himself in the flag on the 
Fourth of July. I'd call Charlie a 365-day-a- 
year man. 

And he’s got a good kid, too. Young Chuck 
Halleck is the most prominent General Ses- 
sions Judge Washington, D.C., has ever had. 
He has the startling notion that poor peo- 
ple’s courts are supposed to be places of jus- 
tice. And he insists on following the law. On 
a few occasions, this has resulted in Chuck’s 
turning the defendants loose and putting 
their lawyers in jail. It makes great stuff 
for the newspapers. And I’m told on high 
authority that when President Johnson reads 
about it in the papers, he says, “That's my 
boy.” 

Charlie and Blanche will be going back to 
Rensselaer at the end of the year. They will 
take a lot of affection from this place with 
them. 

Why, by the time Charlie gets out of 
Congress, sO many parties will have been 
held for him that there won’t be a healthy 
liver left in the capital. 

The Press Club's having a shin-dig for him. 
The friends of Charlie Halleck are having a 
clam-bake. There are receptions and cocktail 
parties and banquets. Any you name it. 

I think the list of organizations starts with 
the Student Non-Violent Coordinating Com- 
mittee’s Charlie Halleck Chapter down to 
the Brotherhood of Duck Baiters and Dune 
Hoppers. 

He isn't a Congressman anymore. He's a 
drinking man’s excuse. 

All Hoosiers—Democrats and Republicans 
alike—are proud of Charlie Halleck, He has 
served his country, his state, and his party 
well. Those of us who toil here in Washing- 
ton shall miss him. 

Thank you, Charlie, for being a wonderful 
Hoosier. And thank you, ladies and gentle- 
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men, for the fine humor in which you have 
accepted this small effort of mine. 


MARCH MISTAKE 
HON. WILLIAM H. HARSHA 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1968 


Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Speaker, this is a 
most crucial time in the history of our 
country and our serious attention and 
consideration should be focused on the 
march that is presently in force and due 
to arrive in Washington this week. I am 
personally gravely concerned and feel 
sure that all Members of Congress like- 
wise are mindful of the events to take 
place in this month. 

I want to call upon the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the District of Columbia 
government to prohibit the march on 
Washington this month. 

The leaders of the march have pub- 
licly declared they would have the “most 
militant nonviolent demonstration” yet 
promoted to secure their demands. It is 
obvious that a demonstration cannot be 
the “most militant” and yet be non- 
violent.” 

Such a demonstration is an open in- 
vitation for extremists and anarchists to 
destroy public and private property and 
to incite riots. The District of Columbia 
just survived a $20 million riot, staged by 
the people the like of whom will be en- 
gaged in the pending demonstration. 

In addition, there will be thousands of 
law-abiding visitors including school- 
children visiting the Nation’s Capital. 
They will be placed in jeopardy and pos- 
sibly sustain bodily harm if this demon- 
stration should get out of hand. Por this 
reason alone, it should be prohibited. 

The Capitol Grounds and surrounding 
buildings and parkways belong to all the 
people of the United States and are not 
to be maintained for a select few. They 
should not be permitted to encamp there- 
on or obstruct or interfere with govern- 
mental operations in any way. The public 
interest demands that these grounds, 
buildings, and parkways remain open to 
all the public. 

Last year when a few thousand pro- 
testors marched on the Pentagon Build- 
ing damages and expenses were in excess 
of $1 million and no effort has been made 
to recover from the sponsors of that dem- 
onstration the damages and costs. Who 
is going to pay for the damages and the 
costs of trying to maintain law and order 
on this march—to say nothing of the 
many other incidental expenses con- 
nected with this one? 

At the very least, a bond to indemnify 
the United States from any and all dam- 
ages and costs incident to the demonstra- 
tion should be required of the sponsors. 

Americans have a new awareness of 
the poor and all responsible citizens seek 
real solutions but threats of violence, de- 
struction of property, and intimidation 
only repulse those who are endeavoring 
to find the solutions. The answers to their 
problems lies not in violence, arson, and 
destruction of property. Continued civil 
disobedience and disregard for law and 
order cannot be tolerated any longer. 
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ON LAW AND LIBERTY 


HON. WILLIAM LLOYD SCOTT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 6, 1968 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, the weekly 
column, “Spires of the Spirit,” by Dr. 
Frederick Brown Harris, Chaplain, U.S. 
Senate, yesterday was on law and lib- 
erty. This is a very thought-provoking 
and timely article by the Chaplain of the 
other body, and I feel all of our Members 
should have the benefit of Dr. Harris’ 
views. Certainly I commend it to you 
as follows: 

On Law AND LISERTY 
(By Dr. Frederick Brown Harris) 


In the midst of his great ministry, one of 
the most outstanding preachers of the 20th 
century made a significant discovery and 
confession. The nation was then passing 
through what was being called by responsible 
citizens “an orgy of lawlessness,” This na- 
tionally known preacher, who was listened 
to eagerly by great crowds, in examining his 
own message said: “I could not recall ever 
having preached a sermon on obedience; I 
could not recall ever having heard a sermon 
on obedience. I have searched volume after 
volume of modern addresses and sermons and 
I have not run upon any that dealt with re- 
spect for and obedience to authority. There 
was plenty on freedom, on the emancipation 
of the individual, on the outgrowing of old 
restraints, but few, if any, upon the necessity 
and glory of being mastered by what right- 
fully masters us.” 

Immediately after having been made con- 
scious of that gap in the message to his gen- 
eration, this prophet of God stood in the 
pulpit which was his throne, and preached a 
sermon on obedience. 

Certainly now, years later, the pulpits of 
the land need to thunder the same message. 
One does not have to be an alarmist or a 
pessimist to declare that one of the ominous 
symptoms in this decade of destiny is that 
authority has broken down in the nation, the 
state, the university, the family, and the 
individual. 

In the movies and television, upon which 
the eyes of millions are glued for hours every 
day, obedience to law is taken lightly. The 
representatives of the law are habitually at 
a disadvantage on the silver screen. The 
judge, the detective, the policeman usually 
comes off badly in the plot. Those who are 
thus entertained are regaled with the story 
of attractive murderers, high-minded robbers, 
and noble crooks. Even in cases of heinous- 
ness involving law we witness often a verita- 
ble debauch of public sentimentality express- 
ing itself in specious explanation of why a 
criminal does what he does. It is all a silly 
exaltation of crime. 

In May, by presidential decree, the nation 
observes “Law Day.” In such an emphasis 
there is lifted before the gaze of all our peo- 
ple the fundamental conception on which all 
else in a democracy rests. “Law Day” flood- 
lights the vital truth engraved on the facade 
of the noble edifice of the United States Su- 
preme Court Equal Justice Under Law”— 
and of that sentence inscribed over the por- 
tals of the courthouse in Worcester, Mass.— 
“Obedience to Law Is Liberty.” 

Democracy is the faith that laws should be 
made and enforced not by an all-powerful 
monarch or by a dictator whose rule is 
tyranny, but by the whole body of “We, the 
people,” and that laws thus made should be 
gladly obeyed by all the people. 

Any willful violation of law thus enacted is 
a blow at liberty itself. In just laws there 18 
registered the conscience of God-fearing 


people. 
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Much is being said and written these 
perilous days about freedom and emancipa- 
tion from compulsion. More, much more, 
needs to be said about discipline and law. 
The demand “Don’t fence me in” must be 
interpreted, if life is to be worthwhile and 
reach its highest possibilities, in the light of 
the larger truth mirrored in a great hymn— 
“Make Me a Captive, Lord, and Then I Shall 
Be Free.” Says a United States senator, as 
with deep anxiety he sees what so many of 
his contemporaries are doing with their 
boasted “liberty”: “Unless discipline and 
obedience can be brought back to America 
we are on our way to the junk heap.” 

There is no way by which the democratic 
experiment can be saved if mad insistence 
on individual freedom to do as one pleases 
crowds out sober recognition of social prob- 
lems. 

Often we hear of a “Back to God Move- 
ment.” It is true that we need to get back to 
a conception of a God who is not, as some 
moderns have pictured Him, very amiable, 
even maternal, but to a God who stands for 
moral order—God who is all love, but also 
all law! 

Too often we have confined our ideas of the 
Christ who revealed such a God as the “gen- 
tie Jesus.” We think of the Man of Galilee 
only in terms of pity and compassion and 
kindness. But in these qualities we do not 
really touch the fundamental thing in His 
character. It was the thing that sent Him to 
the cross Thy will be done, as in heaven so 
on earth’—“Not my will, but Thine be 
done”—“Whosoever shall do the will of God, 
the same is my brother, my sister, my 
mother.” 

To follow that Christ means to heed the 
injunction— Confirm thy soul in self-con- 
trol, thy liberty in law!” 


COMMUNITY LEADERSHIP 


HON. JACK BRINKLEY 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 6, 1968 


Mr. BRINKLEY. Mr. Speaker, this past 
Friday I received a copy of a letter from 
Mr. Max R. McGlamry, the president of 
the Columbus Lions Club, to the com- 
manding general of Fort Benning, Ga., 
which illustrates the quality of friend- 
ship and cooperation between the Fort 
Benning and Columbus communities. 

To know Maj. Gen. John M. Wright, 
Jr., is to admire and respect him for 
his devotion and dedication to the in- 
fantrymen, to the Army, and to his coun- 
try. To borrow apt descriptions once used 
by a colleague from Texas, Jack Wright 
is “a man of character and courage, in- 
tellect and initiative, innate integrity— 
as friendly as a big St. Bernard puppy, as 
genuine as a 14-karat diamond, as down 
to earth as the soles of your shoes, and 
as decent as a clean white shirt on Sun- 

y.” 

Also, to know Max McGlamry is to 
admire and respect him. He is a lawyer’s 
lawyer and past president of the Colum- 
bus Lawyers’ Club. His leadership of the 
Columbus Lions Club reflects credit upon 
the excellent membership, the worthy 
projects of which are nationally known. 
From the softball diamond to the bar 
of our highest Court, Max is a gentle- 
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man and a man — both terms fit him like 
a well-tailored garment.” 
The letter follows: 


COLUMBUS Lions CLUB, 
Columbus, Ga., May 1, 1968. 
Mas, GEN. JOHN M. WRIGHT, Jr. 
Commanding General, 
Fort Benning, Ga. 

Dear GENERAL WRIGHT: On behalf of the 
members of the Columbus Lions Club, and 
their wives, children, and many other guests 
who attended, I wish to express our apprecia- 
tion for the very fine hospitality extended by 
you and your military representatives during 
our annual visit last evening to Fort Benning. 

The very large attendance from our Club 
and the very fine program presented to those 
attending speak highly of the planning and 
attention to detail of Colonel Houston W. 
Blackledge, your Provost Marshal and our 
Chairman for this event. In addition, we wish 
to thank Colonel Samuel C. Smith, Com- 
mander, Third Brigade, one of your military 
representatives to our Club, for arranging the 
buffet and the entertainment at Victory 
Lodge. Please also convey our thanks to 
Colonel Edwards of the Airborne Department 
for that tremendous Ranger demonstration. 

As a matter of public relations the visit 
could not have been more successful for I 
heard nothing but excellent comments from 
all regarding the programmed activities. My 
wife was especially complimentary of the 
courtesies extended to her by both you and 
charming wife Helene and especially re- 
quested me to so inform you. 

The evening was further enlightened by 
the presence of your Chief of Staff Colonel 
Hugh Cunningham and his delightful wife 
Barbara, and we would appreciate it if you 
would convey our regards to them. 

All in all, Tuesday evening, April 30, 1968, 
was one of the highlights of this year for 
the Columbus Lions Club, Because I was so 
well pleased personally with last evening’s 
events I am taking the liberty of sending a 
copy of this letter to my good friend, Con- 
gressman Jack Brinkley, who so ably repre- 
sents the Third District, so that he will be 
informed of the excellent manner in which 
you are furthering the good community re- 
lationship that exists between Columbus and 
Fort Benning. 

Sincerely, 


Max R. MCGLAMRY, 
President, Columbus Lions Club. 


PUBLIC COMES FIRST 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 6, 1968 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing editorials from the April 30 issue of 
the Sacramento Union and the May 3 is- 
sue of the Washington Post clearly re- 
iterate the obligation of our Nation’s 
railroads to operate within the scope of 
the public interest. 

Railroads are engaged in a systematic 
campaign to kill passenger service by 
making this mode of travel less com- 
fortable and less convenient, and then 
by claiming their passenger service is 
losing more revenue than they would be 
forced to absorb. 

The editorials, in challenging the rail- 
roads’ public-be-damned scheme, are ex- 
cellent statements of what should be the 
proper relationship of a public utility to 
public interest: 
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[From the Sacramento Union] 


PUBLIC COMES First: ONE-WAY TRACKAGE: 
NOT FOR RAILROADS 

Public interest! Two simple words with & 
wealth of meaning. As one of the economic 
and political philosophies by which this na- 
tion is guided, it can never be taken lightly. 

Abuse of public interest comes, at times, 
from both publie and private sectors. Gov- 
ernment is quite capable of deciding that 
government is the public and that by sat- 
isfying itself true public needs are met. 
Generations of patriots have shed blood to 
set such situations right. 

And in the private sector there are those 
who believe that What's good for General 
Bullmoose is good for the nation.” Such 
philosophers do not last long in public 
market places. 

It was in the public interest that the gov- 
ernment of the United States last century 
cooperated with the private sector in con- 
structing the great railroads that link this 
nation—the railroads that played such a 
great part in moving the American civiliza- 
tion farther and farther west. The govern- 
ment cooperated by giving liberal franchises 
and grants to the railroads, realizing that 
the people of this nation needed a com- 
prehensive package of freight, mail, and pas- 
senger service. 

Today two major railroads, Western Paci- 
fic and Southern Pacific, wish to modify 
“public interest” and exclude from the orig- 
inal comprehensive package all passenger 
service from the Bay Area through Sacra- 
mento to Utah. This would eliminate the 
famed “City of San Francisco” and the 
“California Zephyr.” 

In the latest hearing before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in Salt Lake City, the 
railroads were well armed with arguments, 
as they were in earlier hearings in California 
and Nevada. But the arguments carry less 
and less weight each time they are used. 

The railroads’ bookkeepers have been able 
to allocate costs to show they have been 
losing money on passenger operations. 

That is easy to believe! The two railroads 
in question have been trying for some time 
to get out of the passenger business. The 
California Public Utilities Commission con- 
tends that the railroads have a subtle cam- 
paign to drive patrons away from their tick- 
et offices. Former passengers of the South- 
ern Pacific service from Southern Califor- 
nia to the Capital city could add to this 
story. Judging by the almost miscue ad- 
vertising and promotion budgets which 
most railroads use to encourage passenger 
traffic, they most certainly are not 
to capture their share of the travel market. 
If the railroads are applying the same brains 
and ingenuity to not making money as they 
are to making money, the results were prob- 
ably quite fast. 

Any businessman can segmentize his op- 
eration and produce some phase that is not 
in the black. The bookkeepers required to 
collect taxes for the government withhold- 
ing plan do not return a profit, though they 
are extremely valuable to the company, its 
employes and the government. They help 
serve the public interest. 

The PUC has also contended that the rail- 
roads have separated their mail cargo from 
passenger trains to show higher operating 
losses. That would be an effective ploy if it 
is their wish to show a loss. Returning mail 
cargo to passenger trains and actively pro- 
moting such trains would also be a good 
way to put the books back in balance. 

Overall, the railroads are not in a difficult 
financial position by any means. They have 
not shown that it is unfeasible for them to 
operate a comprehensive public service even 
though a portion of it might not be profit- 
able. 

Public regulatory agencies must not allow 
the railroads to kill passenger service or to 
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slight the public interest. More appropri- 
ately, they might direct the railroads to 
study the growing use of truly modern 
passenger service offered in many other 
countries of the world today. 
[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, 
May 3, 1968] 
WORKING ON THE RAILROADS 

The idea that the passenger-carrying rail- 
road train can be saved from joining the 
stage-coach as an extinct mode of transpor- 
tation is one that pops up from time to time 
in the minds of optimists. And the last place 
one would expect to find such an optimist, 
except inside a railroad company, is inside 
the Interstate Commerce Commission which 
has peacefully watched the decline and fall 
of railway passenger service. Yet, hearing 
examiner John S. Messer has had the gall to 
fling down the gauntlet before the 11 Com- 
missioners. In a remarkable set of recom- 
mendations, he has told the ICC that it has 
the power to arrest the disintegration of pas- 
senger service and he has suggested several 
ways in which it ought to exercise that 
power. 

The assumptions that underlie Mr. Mes- 
ser’s audacious proposals are that there is 
a future for the railroads in passenger traffic 
beyond commuter service and that the de- 
cline in passenger traffic on railroads has now 
reached an absolute bottom. After pointing 
out all the things that have been done to 
discourage people from traveling by train, 
Mr. Messer concludes: 

“With the facilities and service what they 
are today, it is reasonable to conclude that 
the level of patronage on the Nation's rail- 
roads has reached bedrock. Only the desper- 
ate and obstinate remain. Further decline in 
passengers can only be brought about by 
further train discontinuances. There are 
many ex-patrons who would joyfully return 
to an efficient passenger service.” 

These conclusions, of course, are totally at 
war with the conclusions reached by the rail- 
roads. Almost all of them see no future in 
hauling passengers except for commuters 
and, possibly, in the Northeast corridor from 
Washington through New York to Boston. 

To reverse the downward spiral of fewer 
passengers, lower-quality service, fewer pas- 
sengers, still lesser service, Mr. Messer recom- 
mends that the ICC assert jurisdiction to 
establish minimum standards for passenger 
trains, Such standards would include things 
like meal service, sleeping-cars, speed, air- 
conditioning, and cleanliness. To pay for 
this, he suggests that the railroads be au- 
thorized to sell their stations to cities or 
counties, who would operate them and lease 
back ticket office space; if a city or county 
did not agree to this, he would authorize the 
railroad to cancel its stop there, Beyond this, 
Mr. Messer recommends that states re-exam- 
ine their taxing policies towards railroads 
(which are generally assessed at a percentage 
far higher than that applied to other prop- 
erty), that the railway labor unions re-exam- 
ine their contracts (which, in the case before 
him, meant that a fireman and an engineer 
got a day and a half’s pay for a run sched- 
uled at 3 hours and 16 minutes), that Federal 
tax relief be given to railroads that, under 
better bookkeeping operations, still incur 
losses in passenger services, and that the ICC 
get into the business of creating a National 
Rail Passenger System. 

The scope of the challenge such recom- 
mendations encompass may either scare to 
death whatever spark of life remains in the 
ICC or arouse it from its comatose slumber 
of many decades duration, Either result 
would be a public service since something 
drastic needs to be done about the Nation’s 
railway system. If the ICC rises to the chal- 
lenge, much litigation would follow since its 
authority to do what Mr. Messer recom- 
mends is not clear. But that would be a start 
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and the Nation needs to start somewhere if 
passenger trains are not to go the way of the 
stage-coach. 


BETTER FARM INCOME 


HON. JOHN M. ZWACH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1968 


Mr. ZWACH. Mr. Speaker, with the 
great interest in improving farm income 
among the farm people, I am inserting 
a news release from an executive of the 
National Council of Cooperatives, speak- 
ing on this issue. 

I insert this news article not as an en- 
dorsement but only for the additional in- 
formation that it contains, and because 
the National Council does have a wide 
membership of present cooperatives in 
the United States. 

Mr. Naden specifically points to the 
greater usage of the present coopera- 
tives under the authority of the Capper- 
Volstead Act, and for the continuation 
of some of the present farm programs. 

The news release follows: 


Farmers can break the barriers to better 
income if they'll fully mobilize the market- 
ing power machinery they already possess. 

So says the leader of a farm business group 
whose members represent more than half 
the nation’s growers. 

Kenneth D. Naden, Executive Vice Presi- 
dent of the National Council of Farmer Co- 
operatives, said farmers received legal au- 
thority for effective group action in 1922, 
with the passage of the Capper-Volstead Act. 

“That authority spawned a system of 
farmer-owned businesses that have grown to 
a size where today they can exert real eco- 
nomic punch, Yet the potential for broader 
marketing power remains largely untapped. 

“Were farmers to resolve once and for all 
to make use of their cooperatives—for both 
marketing and supplies—they wouldn’t need 
to be begging Congress for any major new 
bargaining authority. 

“The promise of prosperity for farmers 
through price setting power alone is an il- 
lusion, The reality is that only through skill- 
ful marketing and control of his product 
from farm to store shelf, can the farmer 
improve his income and retain the power of 
decision making. 

“Farmer-owned cooperatives provide the 
machinery for exercising this option. Some 
government help—in the form of marketing 
orders were needed—will still be required. 
And until farmers unite and take full com- 
mand, the additional aids such as price sup- 
ports and acreage diversion must be retained. 

“But group action as practiced by operat- 
ing cooperatives, rather than collective bar- 
gaining on the labor union model, offers the 
best long-run choice for farmers. 

“Three choices are open to those concerned 
with agriculture’s place in our economic pat- 
tern, and two of them are totally unaccept- 
able both to farmers and consumers. Com- 
plete government control as a public utility 
is one. Domination by investor-owned corpo- 
rations is another. Neither would serve the 
best interests of the nation. 

“The third—and only logical choice—is for 
farmers themselves to maintain control of 
production and exercise more influence in 
the marketing and distribution of their 
products. They can do this through group 
action. A cooperative is the proven mecha- 
nism for doing it, 

“Pure bargaining for price—even with the 
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sanction of law—will yield limited results. 
Marketing orders approved by farmers and 
administered by the Federal Government 
add a little horsepower. 

“But real market power can be assured 
only though integration of the basic steps 
of production and marketing, yielding profit 
to the farmer all along the way. The operat- 
ing cooperative offers the way. 

“In poll after poll, farmers have indicated 
they want market power and they want to 
preserve the pattern of independently-owned 
farms. 

“In current onal hearings, wit- 
nesses have testified and lawmakers have 
declared that through cooperatives, farm- 
ers already have the potential for substantial 
market power. All they need do is to use it. 

“To do this, farmers will have to relin- 
quish a bit of independence. There is no 
question about that. They'll have to sign 
tight and binding contracts with their co- 
operative, committing themselves 100 per- 
cent to group action. A contract guarantees 
the marketer a source of supply and the 
producer a home for his products. Contract 
farming is rapidly replacing the old sys- 
tem anyway. It’s only a question of who will 
write the terms, 

“Today, farmers sell only about one-fourth 
of their products through cooperatives. Were 
they to double that figure, they would begin 
to exert real market influence. Through their 
cooperative they could control supplies mar- 
keted, promote new uses for their products, 
find new markets at home and abroad and 
influence public policy toward food pro- 
duction, 

“The decisive role in the future of agri- 
culture seems destined to fall to coopera- 
tives. They are well equipped to handle 
it, if their members will let them and if 
their leaders are equal to the challenge. 

“Cooperatives are not restrained by parti- 
san politics. Neither are they confined by 
the philosophy of any one farm organization, 
commodity interest or geographic limit. 
For half a century they have demonstrated 
a high regard for the public interest. 

“If cooperatives are not moving aggressively 
enough, it is time for farmers to insist that 
they do. 

“If public policies are not permitting co- 
operatives to grow rapidly, it is time for co- 
op leaders to insist that they do. 

“If elected officials are not encouraging 
the growth of cooperatives, it is time for 
voters to insist that they do. 

“Clearly, the public interest will not be 
served by letting food production fall into 
the hands of a few giant corporations, Nei- 
ther will the public interest be served by 
submitting to total Federal control of food 
production. 

“There is a middle way, and that is to keep 
farming in the hands of individual farm 
operators and let them exercise control 
through the mechanism of a cooperative. 
It is high time we get on with it.” 


POLISH CONSTITUTION DAY— 
MAY 3, 1968 


HON. DANIEL D. ROSTENKOWSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 2, 1968 


Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
today we commemorate one of the high 
points in man’s struggle for freedom, 
democracy, and justice; 177 years ago, 
Poland adopted its Constitution of 1791. 
That document proclaimed for all men 
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to know that the Poles believed that 
authority flowed from the individual will 
of man to the properly designated au- 
thority of man’s collective will. That 
document stated: 

All power in civil society should be derived 
from the will of the people, its end and ob- 
ject being the preservation and integrity of 
the state, the civil liberty and the good order 
of society, on an equal scale and on a lasting 
foundation. 


From the inception of this declaration, 
the forces of tyranny sought to liquidate 
Poland and the Polish philosophy from 
the face of the earth, Germany, Russia, 
and Austria partitioned Poland and free- 
dom was no more in east central Europe 
for 150 years. 

The Polish Constitution was patterned 
after the American revolutionary spirit. 
Its provisions for placing the peasants 
under the protection of the law, for 
abolishing completely their serfdom, and 
for providing freedom of worship proved 
to be too dangerous to Poland’s neigh- 
bors who held human dignity in con- 
tempt. It was for this reason that they 
could not tolerate her existence. 

But her spirit refused to die and in- 
deed, it never will. She survived and she 
also preserved her individuality. 

Poland has written a glorious series of 
achievements. She has manned the field 
of battle with dignity and courage, her 
great universities flourished in the face 
of adversity, her churches have been an 
inspiration to the rest of the Christian 
world, and she has given richly of herself 
in her contributions to art, literature, and 
music. Poland and the Polish people com- 
bine the happy combination of strength, 
courage, happiness, industry, religion, 
and technical genius. 

During the oppressive years, many of 
the cultural and political leaders were 
forced to flee their homeland and took 
refuge in America. Kosciuszko and Pu- 
laski were timely arrivals to America, 
where their influence, enthusiasm, and 
zeal played an important part in the at- 
tainments of freedom for this country. 

Poland has more than contributed its 
share of fine writers and musicians to 
the western arts. Nobel Prize winner 
Henryk Sienkiewicz, whose “The Tril- 
ogy” immortalized the wars of 17th cen- 
tury Poland and Jozef Korzeniowski, 
who is better known to English readers 
as the great Joseph Conrad, the author 
of “Lord Jim” and “Victory,” are just 
two of the great Polish authors who have 
enriched western literature. One of 
Poland’s contributions to the field of 
music is Ignacy Jan Paderewski, an in- 
ternationally acclaimed pianist and also 
Poland’s first Prime Minister when Po- 
land was reunified after World War I. 
Another is the great Chopin whose im- 
mortality is assured. 

It is difficult to sketch the full history 
of the gallant Poles in a few short para- 
graphs, but what we hail today is the 
still living principles upon which her 
foundation was laid, human freedom, 
human dignity and honor. The people 
of Poland are not free today, but as we 
make this tribute of her 177th anniver- 
sary, we are as confident as freemen 
have ever been that one day, in God’s 
good time, Poland will stand once more 
among the free nations of the world. 
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FOUNDER OF $1.3 BILLION FMC 
CORP. REACHES 90 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1968 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, entwined 
in a fascinating story of American free 
enterprise and a successful business or- 
ganization—FMC Corp., with headquar- 
ters in my district—is the story of a 
man, Mr. John D. Crummey. 

During my 16 years in public life, I 
have admired Mr. Crummey’s ability as a 
businessman, respected his philanthropic 
and deeply religious participation in 
American life, and benefited from his 
sound thinking and advice. 

Recently Mr. Crummey celebrated his 
90th birthday and an excellent feature 
article was written by Mr. Leland 
Joachim and published in the San Jose 
Mercury News of March 17. 

Because the story could only be pos- 
sible under a governmental system based 
upon free thinking, free enterprise, and 
a respect for hard work—because it is 
typically American—I think it would be 
interesting to readers of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp. The article follows: 


FOUNDER OF $1.3 BILLION FMC Corp. 
REACHES 90 


(By Leland Joachim) 


Too bad John Bean can’t be at “Johnny” 
Crummey’s party. 

John Bean was a fellow who liked to have 
his family around him, 

One daughter was already in Los Gatos 
with her father when Addie Bean married 
David C. Crummey. 

And if John hadn’t wanted Addie near him 
too, there might never have been an FMC 
Corp. in San Jose. 

On back-to-back birthday parties today 
and tomorrow attended by a total of 600 per- 
sons to celebrate the 90th birthday of John 
D. Crummey, the founder of FMC. 

But John Bean kept urging Addie and her 
family (John D.'s father, John D. himself, 
who was 10, a sister and two brothers) to 
join him. 

They finally succumbed to his blandish- 
ments pulling up roots in 1888 to start a 
new life in California. 

John Bean came to Los Gatos in 1884 and 
bought 10 acres of land on which he grew 
fruit. 

He had made his living in Michigan as an 
inventor. (One of his patents for a windmill 
pump has been used in almost every such 
pump in the world.) So it was like him to 
figure out a way to beat the “San Jose scale.” 

The San Jose scale came from China on 
trees imported by James Lick, who owned 
fiour mills and other property and was the 
donor of Lick observatory on Mt. Hamilton. 

The scale spread from San Jose to threaten 
every fruit growing region in the state. 

Orchardists used hand spray guns to fight 
it, but it spread faster than they could 
knock it out. Bean invented a pump with 
continuous pressure and began making them 
for his neighbors in 1884. 

How FMC Corp., with 22 divisions, two 
subsidiaries and a half interest in two other 
companies, grew out of John Bean's tinker- 
ing was told by Crummey in a recent inter- 
view. 

But first he had to show the trophies of 
dozens of world tours be; in 1931, and 
take his visitor upstairs to see “my bicycle.” 

Not the original two-wheeler on which 
Crummey set out to build FMC Corp., but an 
exercycle on which Crummey demonstrated 
how he rides five miles each morning. 
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Crummey shows the results. His eye is 
sharp, his step quick. There’s no spare flesh 
on his frame. 

But his long Irish face showed a little 
puzzlement at all the questions. 

“Lots of people get to be 90,” Crummey 
said to the reporter. 

Sure, but lots of people don’t found a 
corporation which did a $1.3 billion business 
last year. 

Lots of people don’t photograph game 
animals in Africa from a helicopter. 

Or serve their church, city, county and 
nation half so energetically as John D. 
Crummey. 

It all began modestly. 

When the family came to Los Gatos to 
join John Bean, Crummey’s father started 
a small factory in a garage to build the 
pumps. 

John D. went to school, graduating in 
1897 with the second class to leave Los Gatos 
High School. He attended Stanford Univer- 
sity two years, “batching” and ri a bi- 
cycle 26 miles home on alternate weekends to 
put in a few hours work for food money. 

When he left Stanford he went to work for 
a cousin who had a bicycle business at 
Second and San Fernando Streets. 

He learned the business, meanwhile earn- 
ing $3 for a 60-hour week. When the cousin 
opened a Sacramento store in 1899, Crum- 
mey operated it. He came home in 1901 at 
the request of his father and went to work 
in the family business. 

While living in Sacramento Crummey 
married Vivan Gelatt, and they lived in Los 
Gatos. 

John Bean meanwhile went to work to 
invent a new and better spray pump. 

One day he excitedly telephoned his grand- 
— at the factory. “Johnny, I’ve got it,” he 

What he had was his “magic hand spray 
pump,” a big improvement over his first 
pump. 

John D. Crummey in the next few months 
expressed the machines to every fruit grow- 
ing district in California. The youth went 
right behind, extolling the virtues of John 
Bean’s magic pump. 

His method was to check his bicycle on 
the train, and since there were no telephones 
in the country, to ride into the orchards and 
persuade the growers to drive in and see the 
pump. 

“When I got home my father shocked me. 
He said ‘Son you've sold more pumps in four 
months than I have in 10 years. Then he told 
me we didn’t have the working capital to fill 
the orders.” 


The younger Crummey suggested incorpo- 
rating. 


The company was incorporated May 24, 
1904, and Crummey’s daughter, Faith, was 
born in the barn-house April 22, “so she and 
on company got started about the same 

e.” 

Between 1904 and 1907 Crummey can- 
vassed Oregon, Washington, Idaho and Ar- 
kansas, taking orders and starting spray 
pump agencies. : 

In the meantime the factory had been 
moved to Julian Street in San Jose, Down 
the street was Anderson-Barngrover, man- 
ufacturers of canning and dried fruit proc- 
essing machinery. 
pray Pump Co. was doing a business 
of a little over $2 million a year in 1928 when 
8 decided to put the stock on the 
mar 


“We put it on at $23 and it went to $27, the 
first day,” Crummey said, 

“I got to thinking that if we could com- 
bine with Anderson-Barngrover, it would 
double.” 

He met Frank Burrell, general manager and 
owner of —— — 

It was Saturday, but Crummey called his 
son-in-law, banker Paul Davies, and by 10 
p.m. the two firms were merged. 

Within a week the new corporation had ac- 
quired Sprague-Sells Corp. in Hoopeston, Ill., 
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a vegetable packing machine manufacturer. 
Crummey proposed that the name be changed 
to Food Machinery Corp. 

Davies came to the company as treasurer 
and it embarked on a broad, planned pro- 
gram of diversification, branching into many 
other fields besides food machinery and 
pumps and spray equipment. 

From 1929 to World War II there were 
many mergers. 

During World War II the company en- 
tered deeply into defense operations. Its 
chief product was the LVT, the “Water Buf- 
falo” the Marines used throughout the 
Pacific. 

In later years, with the acquisition of 
chemical manufacturers, the name became 
Food Machinery and Chemical Corp. 

“When we t American Viscose, (in 
1963) it didn’t fit into the name,” so we 
changed it to FMC Corp., Crummey said. 

Crummey drives to “the factory” for an 
hour or so almost every day to “keep track 
of what's going on.” 

He said: “I’m still on the board of di- 
rectors. They limited it to 72 years old for 
directors and made me the exception be- 
cause I founded the company. I was to stay 
on as long as I could walk, 

“There aren't many who reach 90 and 
have my health. It’s exercise that does it. 
Exercise and never overweight. Those are the 
two things that keep you healthy, those and 
keeping happy and busy. 

“I work eight hours a day, and when my 
wife is enjoying television or doing some- 
thing else in the evening I go in and work 
then.” 

Crummey said he spends the time on let- 
ters to family friends and acquaintances he 
has made around the world in a series of long 
journeys. He also writes many letters by hand. 
Some time is spent working on investments. 

Crummey has always busied himself with 
more than business. 

But when he first came to San Jose, he felt 
Rotary was only for downtown merchants, 
a “you scratch my back and I'll scratch 
yours,” sort of association. 

Crummey returned from a trip one day 
and noticed that attractive street signs, the 
city’s first, had been installed. He discovered 
Rotary was responsible, and he joined. That 
was 50 years ago. He’s been a Mason two 
years longer. 

Crummey once was a prominent member 
of the United States Chamber of Commerce, 

He followed his father as a trustee of Col- 
lege of Pacific, now University of Pacific, and 
was followed in turn by Mrs. Paul Davies 
and Paul Davies Jr., both of whom are on 
the board now. 

But Crummey is prouder of his service to 
the YMCA and Boy Scouts. 

The YMCA had lost its building when 
Crummey moved to San Jose in 1906, Crum- 
mey became a director and with two other 
men started a building campaign. The suc- 
cessful drive in 1911 was the first building 
campaign in the city. The YMCA for 50 
years occupied the four-story building at 
Third and Santa Clara streets. 

Crummey was a “Y” director for 48 years, 
then was made honorary president for life. 
His grandson, Stan Chinchen, almost as ac- 
tive and well-known in San Jose today as his 
grandfather was in earlier years, is a YMCA 
leader. 

After a Rotary Club meeting one day 
Crummey and others decided the city needed 
the Boy Scouts. They employed the first 
scout executive and formed a trusteeship 
which in ensuing years raised much money. 

During these years Crummey started a 
movement for religious released time from 
schools. This work led into formation of the 
Santa Clara County Council of Churches. 

“The other best thing I ever did for this 
county was when I came home from a trip 
and found they’d defeated, 7 to 1, the bonds 
for dams for water,” Crummey recalled. 

A campaign started by Crummey as chair- 
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man of the water committee of the Chamber 
of Commerce was carried on for two years. 
When a second vote was held, the bonds car- 
ried by about 7 to 1. 

Crummey wasn't through. He negotiated 
with the federal government for a grant to 
help build the dams, one of several times 
he served as an emissary in Washington. 

In 1931 after major surgery his doctor 
urged an ocean voyage as an alternative to 
a rather shorter journey in a hearse, so 
Crummey and his wife embarked in the Dol- 
lar Lines’ new President Hoover. 

He found himself enjoying a deck chair 
beside Mrs, Stanley Dollar, wife of the owner 
of the shipline, and she arranged for the 
Crummeys to fly from Manila to 
and embark in another ship for a voyage 
around the world. 

“We were gone three months on that trip, 
with two weeks in Europe and two in Eng- 
land on business. I got to feeling fine.” 

A series of safaris which started in 1947 
resulted in the formation in June of 1949 
of African Films, Inc. Among the incorpora- 
tors were Crummey, Roy Butcher of Butcher 
Electric Co., and Dean Witter, the San Fran- 
cisco stockbroker. 

Crummey and his friends had been getting 
good pictures on their trips, but had talked 
about how much more efficient it would be to 
use & helicopter, both to shoot pictures from 
the air and to get to out-of-the-way herds. 
They chose the Congo, both for its animals 
and pygmy population. 

They had to go to Belgium to get permis- 
sion. It happened that the “president” of one 
of FMC Corporation’s factories, located in 
Belgium, had been a Belgian cabinet member. 

The new company got its pictures. Few 
were ever sold, though many were shown on 
television’s “I Seek Adventure,” 

Crummey is proud that he has “been on 
three safaries and never shot an animal,” 

Crummey’s family is important to him too. 
He has 14 grandchildren and 14 great-grand- 
children. He was married 50 years to his first 
wife, for whom the Vivan Chapel in First 
Methodist Church is named. 

After her death in 1950, he married Mrs. 
Caroline Hughes Harban who had been a 
family friend for many years. 

In 1960 he took 26 members of his family 
to Europe. 

“Despite our great diversity of interest, we 
have a great love for one another and like 
to do things together,” he explained at the 
time. Two other family trips followed. 

Maybe tomorrow’s birthday party at San 
Jose Country Club is the family’s attempt to 
in some way pay him back for the tours, in- 
cluding a Hawaiian journey and a cruise 
among the Greek Islands. 

The lad on the bicycle was brash. The 
tycoon is modest. 

He gives Davies, who ran the company after 
1940, credit for conceiving the plans which 
built it into one of the 75 largest firms in the 
United States. 

Crummey said Davies conceived the plans 
for absorbing other companies and expand- 
ing into 33 states and 13 foreign countries. 

“He became the brains of the business,” 
said Crummey. “I think he’s one of the great- 
est businessmen in the United States. 

“I never would have had a billion dollar 
business,” he said. “I would have settled for 
much less.“ 


THE BELLS OF DEATH RING ONCE 
MORE 


HON. BROCK ADAMS 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1968 


Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following: 
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Tue BELLS OF DEATH RING ONCE MORE 
(By Leo Lipp) 
Ring! Ring, you silver bells! 
Let the echoes be heard afar today, 
Across the oceans in foreign lands 
And in our homes in the U.S.A. 


Ring, ring loud, you bells of death! Let each 
stroke 

Pierce through the hearts of men today. 

A life was extinguished like an altar candle, 

Of a courageous, noble man in the U.S.A. 


Martin Luther King fell martyr for a cause, 
They feared his tongue and feared his pen. 
A bigot through his rifie sent the bullet 
Which killed instantly that saintly man. 


Grieving hearts and feet are marching 

On city and country streets today, 

Carrying banners with large inscriptions: 

Justice for all: Justice must come in the 
U.S.A. 


Ring you bells! and tell the world that 
The assassin killed the man but not the 
desire 
To bring equality to all Negro people— 
His 1 5 will gain momentum like a prairie 
A 


Martin Luther King, in life you walked with 


ty, 
Like a saintly man, with courage and grace, 
On the road of life you fell a martyr 
For your fellow men—your footsteps to free- 
dom we embrace. 


You left us a heritage, the road to freedom. 

In peace we shall march through days and 
nights 

Carrying the torch which will light the way 

To human dignity and to human rights. 


With streaming tears and bleeding hearts 

In silence are marching men, women, and 
children too, 

On city streets and country roads in wonder, 

What next will the bigots do? 


Ring! Ring louder, you silver bells! 

Awake mankind who slumber in pain, 

To keep on marching until the goal is 
reached— 

That the martyr's efforts will not be in vain. 


VIETNAM: AN INFORMED VIEW 


HON. CHARLES H. WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1968 


Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. Mr. 
Speaker, in early March, Mr. Edwin W. 
Dean, Jr., publisher of the Daily News, 
a very fine newspaper serving the peo- 
ple of Inglewood, Calif., wrote a series 
of articles analyzing the war in Vietnam. 
Since Mr. Dean served as an Army offi- 
cer in Vietnam, he is in an excellent 
position to comment on the unique mili- 
tary problems of our involvement there. 

Believing that the Members of the 
House will find these articles of great 
interest, I include them in the RECORD 
today and on subsequent days: 

VIETNAM 
(By Ed Dean) 
VC AMBUSH AND DEFEAT U.S. FORCE 

Ambush and defeat are two words which 
are never used by the military in Vietnam. 
Nevertheless, ambushes do occur and result 
in defeat. 

This is the story of an ambush and the 
Lec eee e 

In mid-October of 1967, several battalions 
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of the United States ist Infantry Division 
were operating West of Highway 13, 35 miles 
from Saigon. Highway 13 runs North from 
Saigon to the Cambodian border. Loc Ninh, 
with its Special Forces camp, is the last 
town on the highway before it passes into 
Cambodia. 

Because Highway 13 is the main artery for 
traffic North from Saigon many battles have 
been fought on or near it. For the past year 
it has been relatively secure, with civilian 
traffic moving over it daily. Military traffic 
has had to proceed by convoy over most of 
its length, however. 

The operation this story is concerned with 
was planned to destroy a Vietcong regiment 
which had taken up a position West of the 
highway. In this position the Vietcong posed 
a threat to traffic on the highway. 

Several battalions were put into the area 
where the Vietcong regiment was believed 
to be and began search and destroy opera- 
tions. Bases, or night defensive positions 
(NDP), were established by each battalion 
and from these they proceeded to search the 
surrounding jungle for the enemy. 

Each base included a clear area large enough 
for helicopters to land for resupply and sup- 
port. Bases also were set up for artillery to 
provide fire support for the infantry 
battalions. 

Contact with the Vietcong started almost 
at once. Although contact was relatively con- 
stant, with fire fights most days, no pitched 
battles were fought. The U.S. forces were un- 
able to maneuver the enemy into a position 
where he was forced to fight. 

VC opposition also prevented the US. 
forces from covering all of the areas they 
wanted to search. B-52 strikes were used to 
help the infantry by destroying Vietcong base 
camps, killing his troops, and forcing him 
to move. 

Each B-52 strike was followed by an aerial 
reconnaissance of the strike area to find out 
how much damage had been done to the VC. 
Two small scout helicopters flew over the 
area at tree-top level protected by two hell- 
copter gunships, mounting rockets and ma- 
chine guns, flying above them. 

The reports of the helicopters were sup- 
plemented whenever possible by a follow 
up search of the area by ground troops. A 
ground follow up may discover weapons, 
bodies, ammunition, supplies, and documents 
containing valuable intelligence data which 
are in underground bunkers and tunnels and 
are not visible from the air. 

If the area hit by B-52 strike does contain 
these things the Vietcong will often oppose 
the ground follow up in an effort to mini- 
mize the damage done by the bombing at- 
tack. Thus, if the VC fight to prevent a 
ground follow up it may indicate it is worth 
considerable effort to get into the area. 

After one of the B-52 strikes during this 
operation the enemy did fight to prevent a 
ground follow up into the target area. The 
U.S. force cutting its way through the jungle 
to the target area was attacked by the Viet- 
cong. The fight caused enough delay to pre- 
vent our troops from reaching their objective 
and returning to their night defensive posi- 
tion before darkness. 

Current policy is against leaving our units 
in position in the jungle overnight. They 
spend the nights in clearings where they can 
be resupplied and have clear fields of fire for 
their weapons. Consequently, after the fire 
fight with the VC delayed them our troops 
were ordered back to their base for the night. 

It was decided to attempt to reach the 
bomb strike area again the following day. 
And at this point the first mistake was made. 
The order was sent by radio in the clear. In 
other words, no code was used for the mes- 
sage and if the Vietcong were listening they 
got the message. 

Next morning two companies, about 175 
men, with the battalion command group left 
the night defensive position for the target 
area. Because they had to move fast, they 
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marched in column, a point element of a 
few men in front to give warning and scout 
the way. In the main body, the two companies 
marched one behind the other, with the bat- 
talion command group in between them. 

Each company marched in two lines of 
men, walking side by side. This type of for- 
mation gives fast movement with good con- 
trol, but very little fire power to the front. 
No soldiers were stationed on the sides of the 
column to give warning, since this slows 
the march down. This formation, dictated by 
the demand for speed, was mistake number 
two. 

A new route of march, different from the 
one used the previous day, had been planned. 
However, the need for speed forced the new 
route to be, as nearly as possible, a straight 
line between the night defensive position 
and the B-52 strike area. 

The Vietcong had anticipated all this and 
they were ready and waiting. They placed a 
force, of probably two battalions, in a line 
parallel to the direct route of march to the 
target area. This line was located far enough 
to the North of the probable U.S. route that 
there was little chance of it being bypassed. 

To locate the American force, the VC put 
a line of scouts at right angles to their main 
force, and stretched this line far enough that 
it was sure to intercept the U.S. unit. These 
scouts were well hidden in the jungle in a 
series of small ambush positions. 

The battle started when the scouts at the 
head of the U.S. column ran into one of the 
Vietcong scout positions. Fire was exchanged 
and the VC scouts and main ambush force 
began moving in on the Americans. As the 
enemy moved in closer fighting became gen- 
eral up and down the column. 

It was obvious by this time that major 
opposition had been encountered. The stand- 
ard tactic in this situation is to withdraw far 
enough to allow the use of extensive artillery 
and air strikes against the Vietcong. To break 
contact and achieve this it is necessary to 
lay down a heavy base of fire to hold the 
enemy away while the withdrawal is being 
made. 


The Vietcong always attempt to stay in 
close contact with our troops to prevent 
the use of air and artillery against them. 

The decision in this battle was to with- 
draw the leading company through the rear 
one. This is standard procedure; the rear 
company provides covering fire while the 
leading company withdraws through it, Here, 
however, in a formation with poor fire power 
to the front, the leading company blocked 
the fire of the rear company. 

Because there was an insufficient volume 
of fire to hold back the VC they closely 
followed the leading company as it pulled 
back. As they bent their line to do this a 
tremendous amount of fire was directed at 
the battalion command group and it was 
destroyed. The battalion commander, Lt. Col. 
Terry de la Mesa Allen, son of the general 
who commanded the ist Infantry Division 
during the first part of World War II, was 
Killed along with the battalion Sergeant- 
Major. 

With the battalion command group gone 
there was no longer any central control on 
our side and the situation deteriorated 
rapidly. The Vietcong pressed on with a 
counter-sweep which overran most of our 
two companies. Fighting broke down into 
small groups of five or six men, back to 
back surrounded by VC. These small groups 
were quickly destroyed as the enemy drove 
the scattered remnants of two companies 
back into the night defensive position. 

Reorganization and reinforcement in the 
night defensive position held that position 
through the night. The following day a 
force was sent out to recover our bodies. 
The toll was 55 dead and 66 wounded. The 
Vietcong lost 103 men, according to reports, 
most of them to the small groups of sur- 
rounded soldiers who had fought to the last 
and to the heavy artillery and air strikes put 
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into the battlefield after the return to the 
base. 


Mistakes were the cause of this defeat. Two 
have been mentioned, the radio message sent 
in the clear and the formation used in an 
attempt to move as quickly as possible. Re- 
sponsibility for both of these errors rests 
with the division level command, as does 
that for the third mistake. The third mistake 
was sending too small a force into an area 
known to hold a major enemy unit. 

One of the aims in war of any commander 
should be to achieve local superiority at the 
crucial point of action. This means simply 
to have more men and firepower at the de- 
cisive point than the enemy has there. The 
two company force sent out on this mission 
had the capability of achieving local superi- 
ority over no more than one Vietcong com- 
pany. It was ambushed and defeated by, 
probably, no less than six VC companies. 


AIR Force Was Nor PREPARED FoR VN 


“Turn us loose and weill win this war in 
Vietnam for you,” says the Air Force. Expe- 
rience indicates they would not, even if they 
were “turned loose,” unless nuclear weapons 
were used, 

In World War II enemy production was 
greater at the end of the war than at the 
beginning, in spite of the most massive air 
bombing attacks in history. During the Ko- 
rean War almost total air superiority did not 
prevent the Communists from moving on the 
ground. And in Vietnam, with total control of 
the air in the South and only token opposi- 
tion in the North, the Viet Cong have con- 
tinued to receive supplies and maintain large 
forces in the field. 

Air power has its place, but it also has its 
limitations. It can destroy and disrupt the 
enemy's communications, industries, and 
troops. It can restrict the enemy’s possible 
courses of action, and make their accomplish- 
ment very difficult. But it cannot stop him 
completely or prevent him from quickly re- 
building or replacing those things he vitally 
needs. Air power can make the enemy’s job 
much more difficult, but it cannot make it 
impossible. 

According to the United States Air Force 
Fact Sheet, “the U.S. Air Force in Southeast 
Asia,” March 1967, the enemy is using 
“300,000 workers to repair or bypass damaged 
transportation routes. As a result of this ex- 
penditure of labor, road cuts or destroyed 
bridges are made passable in a few days or 
sometimes overnight.” 

The booklet, which seems more interested 
in selling the Air Force than in presenting 
the facts, also says it “takes airpower to: 

“Find and engage the enemy beyond the 
range of ground penetration.” This is also 
done by Army artillery and armed helicopters 
and by infantry lifted to the area in helicop- 
ters. 

“Move ground troops up to the battle area.” 
Air lifts by the Air Force are conducted with 
fixed wing transports which require an im- 
proved runway of some sort to land and take- 
off. Runways of this sort are only located at 
established, defended Army posts, where they 
can be protected. Army helicopters carry the 
troops who are moved by air into battle. 

“Soften up landing areas.” Artillery and 
Army armed helicopters are also used during 
these “preps” for air assaults. The final sup- 
pressive fire while the troops are being landed 
is furnished by the helicopter gunships. 

“Strike the biggest, fastest and most telling 
blows against the Viet Cong.” The biggest, 
yes, nothing matches the tremendous quan- 
tity of explosives the Air Force is able to put 
on a target. The fastest, no, Army artillery is 
always on target long before the fighter- 
bombers. Artillery usually gets on target 
within five minutes, a good reaction time 
for the Air Force is three times that long 
and it more often takes about six times as 
long. The most telling blows, only in part, 
because there are the big battles. Airpower 
Is only one of the elements, along with ar- 
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tillery and gunships, supporting the soldiers 
on the ground. 

“Supply food, weapons, equipment and am- 
munition in a land of heavy jungle, soggy 
rice fields and few usable roads.” A great 
deal of supply is done by truck convoys and 
all battlefield supply is by Army helicopters. 

“Evacuate the dead and wounded.” Battle- 
field evacuation is performed by Army heli- 
copters, the famous Dust-offs“ who have 
been richly and deservedly praised for their 
courage and daring. 

“Airpower has even denied the enemy the 
shelter of darkness and bad weather.” Ob- 
viously Viet Cong troop units move about 
quite freely and hide their precise locations 
very well. Even in good weather and bright 
sunlight the jungles provide excellent con- 
cealment. This problem has not been solved 
by airpower or anything else and is one of 
the key factors of the war. 

“Daily air strikes throughout South Viet- 
nam have denied the insurgents the initia- 
tive. The enemy no longer can mass for sus- 
tained attacks, and the sanctuary he once 
knew in the darkened jungles is a thing of the 
past.” The Communists can still take the 
initiative, and, in this fall of 1967, all the ma- 
jor fighting is a result of their doing so. The 
Demilitarized Zone in the north, Dak To in 
the central highlands, and Los Ninh north 
of Saigon have been the major fighting dur- 
ing this period, all as a result of Communist 
initiative. 

Our inability to deny the enemy the sanc- 
tuary of the jungle has enabled him to re- 
pair his losses there and return to battle 
on the offensive and with the initiative. This 
failure to penetrate the jungles has pre- 
vented us from totally destroying the enemy 
and fully exploiting his defeats. 

“Frequently, additional targets of opportu- 
nity are uncovered by the airborne FAC's 
(Forward Air Controllers) from their light, 
unarmed spotter planes. South Vietnam is 
divided into 214 sub-areas, and each of these 
sectors becomes a FAC’s backyard. He flies 
over the entire area each day and checks out 
any suspicious changes or unusual move- 
ment to uncover enemy activity.” 

The FAC’s are doing a fine job, and are 
among the most gallant flyers in Vietnam. 
Flying low and slow, Army style, they find 
many targets and destroy them by calling 
air strikes. Targets of opportunity are all they 
do find, however. With all their flying, they 
develop very little intelligence information 
because they have not been trained by the 
Air Force to do it. 

“Little things mean a lot” in intelligence 
work. Small bits of information fit together 
like the pieces of a puzzle to give a picture 
of the enemy and his intentions. If some of 
the pieces are missing the picture is not com- 
plete. Many of the bits of information do not 
warrant an attack and the FACs have not 
been trained to recognize their importance 
and report them. 

In one division Tactical Area of Interest 
(TAOI) a single Army intelligence officer, 
flying only a part of each day, gathered far 
more intelligence information than the 13 
FACs flying in the same area. 

“Field commanders have never had faster 
intelligence information from beyond the 
range of ground operations. The Viet Cong 
and their allies are undoubtedly the most 
‘watched’ enemy we have ever fought.” 

This is true, but it is the Army that is do- 
ing it. Army air supplies the same type of 
intelligence for field commanders as the Air 
Force. The only difference is that the Army 
delivers it faster, days faster, than the Air 
Force. One Army division in Vietnam sur- 
veyed this situation during October 1967. 
It found that all of the requests submitted 
to the Air Force during the period checked 
had either been delivered late or the Air 
Force had asked to have the deadline for 
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delivery extended. Some of the extended 
deadlines had even been missed. 

“There are 154 landing strips throughout 
South Vietnam. Most flights involving land- 
ing on short, hastily-constructed fields and 
unloading under threat of attack.” The Air 
Force is not too concerned about the condi- 
tion of these short, hastily-constructed” 
air strips apparently. They were paving the 
parking lot of their officers club at Tan Son 
Nhut Air Base in Saigon during the first 
week of November 1966, while many of the 
runways north of there needed surface im- 
provements and had not been lengthened to 
accommodate four-engined C-130 aircraft. 

With great courage Air Force pilots and 
crews have flown many resupply missions 
into bases under attack. However, all these 
bases are always “under threat of attack” as 
is every installation in Vietnam. 

The Air Force, in its zeal to sell its alr- 
power, ignores the existence of Army avia- 
tion and the efficiency of Army artillery. No 
single military service can win the war with- 
out the help of the others. Army helicopters 
have been the most important weapon in 
Vietnam, supplying the flexibility and speed 
necessary to achieve success in this kind of 
fighting. And the Army is the service that 
would be best able to handle all of the fight- 
ing by itself. But it needs and wants the 
help of the other services to strike the hard- 
est possible blows at the enemy. 

All the services are making valuable con- 
tributions and none should be deprecated 
or overplayed at the expense of the others. 
With its excellent public relations organiza- 
tion, and great enthusiasm for airpower, the 
Air Force is the most prone to this failing. 

The Air Force was unprepared for the war 
in Vietnam. Lacking proper aircraft and short 
of pilots it has been forced to improvise, Im- 
provision has been only partially successful 
and for some of the problems no real solu- 
tion is in sight. 

Tactical air support is a major mission of 
the Air Force in Vietnam. This consists of 
delivering explosives and gunfire against 
enemy ground targets, generally in support 
of friendly ground troops. 

The ideal airplane for this type of mis- 
sion is simple, strong, stable, carries a heavy 
bomb load, and can “loiter” over a potential 
target area for several hours until it is need- 
ed. The Air Force has no such aircraft and 
does not seem to be doing anything to de- 
velop one. 

Instead it is using very complex jets which 
are expensive to build, difficult to maintain, 
and have a very short time on target before 
they must return to base for fuel. The jets, 
which do carry a heavy bomb load, were de- 
signed for another, more conventional, type 
of war They have far more performance than 
is needed, for operations in South Vietnam, 
and have few of the other required attributes. 

Very complex airplanes make it necessary 
to have very long training periods for pilots 
and ground crewmen, slowing the expansion 
which is always needed in wartime. Aircraft 
complexity also increases the time needed to 
maintain the planes reducing the aircraft 
availability rate, and reducing the number 
of bombers that can be used to fly missions, 

Most of the complicated nature of the jets 
is due to their high performance. Flying and 
fighting at very high speeds creates problems 
which are not encountered with slower 
planes. The areas of pilot comfort, aircraft 
control and navigation, and ordnance de- 
livery generate problems which can only be 
solved with increased complexity. 

The very fast jets use a great deal of fuel 
and so have very little “loiter” capability. 
This reduces the flexibility and increases the 
response time of air support in Vietnam. 
Since the planes cannot remain over their 
target areas very long, it is hard to have con- 
stant air cover. And because they are not 
there ready to go to work it takes more time 
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to get bombs on a target. In a war of am- 
bushes and small unit fighting minutes are 
vital because many actions are short and 
sharp. 

In North Vietnam the Air Force is finding 
the type of war it had prepared to fight. And, 
as might be expected, the high performance 
jets are doing well. Losses are low for the 
number of sorties flown because of the tre- 
mendous capabilities of pilots and planes. 
The large investment in the expensive planes 
is proving its worth. 

However, in this Northern arena, the Air 
Force is hampered by targeting restrictions 
and the prohibition on the use of any sort of 
nuclear weapons. Life is cheap to the Com- 
munists, and they deliberately locate military 
targets in civilian areas hoping our humanity 
and fear of “world opinion” will prevent us 
from destroying them. While the Viet Cong 
slaughter civilians in South Vietnam in acts 
of pure political terrorism, often in deliber- 
ately horrible ways, our enemies and “friends” 
around the world stay quiet. But when we 
injure civilians accidentally in destroying 
military targets their cries of outrage are 
loud and long. 

The prohibition against the use of nuclear 
weapons in this war does not lessen the de- 
struction in the north. It does cost us losses 
in pilots and planes, Nuclear Weapons, like 
conventional explosives, come in all sizes to 
accomplish all sort of jobs. The tendency to 
think of them as only city destroying, mass 
destruction weapons is wrong. 

The advantage of nuclear weapons is they 
pack more punch per pound. This means the 
aircraft have a better chance of surviving be- 
cause they are more lightly loaded and fewer 
runs over the target are required. With clean 
“nukes” having little or no radioactive fallout 
the net effect would be much the same as 
with regular bombs. 

Present air war policy for North Vietnam 
will only limit the Communist effort and 
make it more expensive. It also makes it ex- 
pensive for us, in terms of cost and losses in 
men and planes. A less restrictive policy 
would result in a more economical and effec- 
tive effort. 

In-country airlift is another major mission 
of the Air Force. Carrying men and supplies 
by air is a major logistical resource in Viet- 
nam. Because of the danger on the roads and 
the need to mount clearing operations and 
run convoys, the day to day business of 
supply is carried on by aircraft. 

All bases have a runway for airplanes and 
all but the smallest units are based on a 
helicopter landing zone in the field. Hell- 
copter cargo is hauled by the Army and the 
Air Force flys the transport airplanes, 

However, when the war started the Air 
Force did not have a light transport with a 
short field takeoff and landing (STOL) ca- 
pability in its aircraft inventory. The Army 
did have one, fortunately. Disturbed by the 
lack of Air Force interest in this field the 
Army had filled the gap that existed. 

This plane, the CV-2 Caribou, was invaiu- 
able in the early phase of the war when run- 
ways were short and unimproved. During 
the past year, most runways have been 
lengthened and improved to take the large 
four-engined C-130 Hercules transport, 
which now hauls more in-country cargo 
than any other type. On January 1, 1967 the 
Army turned its Caribous over to the Air 
Force, after training crews to fly them. 

The figures for airlift in Vietnam are 
amazing. During a typical month enough 
supplies are carried to fill 5,000 railroad 
freight cars, more than 150,000 troops are 
also carried. One of the big differences be- 
tween our war and the French effort is in 
the scale of our air capability. We haul more 
cargo by air in a day than the French could 
in weeks. We deliver more explosives from 
the air on an average day than the French 
did during the entire 58 day battle of Dien 
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Bien Phu, not counting our B-52 heavy 
bombers. 

Air Force reconnaissance airplanes were 
designed to provide the information needed 
to move corps and armies, as were the sys- 
tems and organization which supports them. 
It has proved very inappropriate to Vietnam, 
most fighting is by battalions, brigades, or 
divisions. 

It takes too much time to process the data 
gathered by the AF for it to be of much use 
at the command levels where the fighting is 
being controlled, In addition, the response 
to requests for support from those levels are 
not being met quickly enough. The need for 
intelligence for fighting commands is being 
met by Army aviation units which are able 
to move quickly enough to do the job. The 
Air Force has largely been relegated to fur- 
nishing information to the Never-Never“ 
land of Field Force (Corps) and Army head- 
quarters. 

Since their airplanes are not right for the 
job, it is difficult for the ground troops to 
make the coordination for Air Force recon 
flights. The jets have trouble getting on tar- 
get on time, seldom arriving as scheduled. 
When they do arrive they want artillery 
fires stopped and the area cleared for their 
mission at once. This is not possible because 
of the amount of coordination which must 
be done. As a result, many missions are 
scrubbed, in spite of the best efforts of all 
concerned. 

The fast recon jets lack maneuverability 
and the AF asks to have artillery fires with- 
held from the large areas they need to make 
their approaches and turns. This restricts the 
freedom of action of ground commanders 
to a great extent and endangers troops on the 
ground, who can get fire only if in contact 
with the enemy. 

Like the fighter-bombers, the recon jets 
have more performance than they need to 
operate in South Vietnam and it hinders 
their ability to do the job. The speed and lack 
of maneuverability of these planes also 
creates a safety problem in crowded skies. 

Moving 1,000 miles an hour faster than 
many of the other aircraft in use and making 
sweeping turns, miles wide, they increase the 
danger of mid-air collisions. Racing from 
the South China Sea clear across the country 
to the border in six minutes or less, they are 
almost impossible to control from the ground. 
With the sky so often filled with clouds, it 
is a credit to the skill of all the pilots flying 
there that there are so few mid-air crashes. 

In South Vietnam, slower simpler airplanes 
could do a better job on many Air Force 
missions. Nothing, as yet, is being done to 
get them, and probably nothing ever will 
be done. 

NAPALM BURNS 


Napalm burns. It kills people. It leaves 
bodies black, charred caricatures of human 
form. It is horrible. So is war. 

Bodies blown to pieces by explosives or 
ripped to shreds by bullets are horrible too. 
So are the disembowelled bodies left by Viet 
Cong terrorists, or the civilians they have 
crucified or beheaded. So are the bodies of 
our wounded the VC have executed, shooting 
them in the forehead and blowing off the 
backs of their skulls and splattering their 
brains onto the ground. 

Burning to death is a terrible way to die. So 
is any other way caused by violence. A popu- 
lar misconception seems to be that we are the 
only force using weapons which kill by fire. 
This is not true. 

The Viet Cong use shaped charge rockets, 
similar to our “Bazooka” or the German 
“Panzerfaust” of World War II, against us. 
Shaped charge weapons use a chemical reac- 
tion to produce a jet of searing, metal-burn- 
ing flame. They also use large, fire producing 
mines, and, on occasion, flaming “Molotov 
cocktails” against our vehicles. 

All of these produced seared, flame-black- 
ened corpses which compare with anything 
done by napalm. The complaint against 
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napalm, as against so many other things by 
our critcis in this war, seems to be not that 
we do it but that we do it so much better 
than the enemy. 

Napalm is efficient. It is far more efficient 
than any of the flame producing weapons the 
VC have available. And, because of its nature, 
napalm has certain advantages for us which 
no other weapon currently being used can 
give us. It creates very real problems for the 
Viet Cong and this is why they are working 
so hard to have its use ended. 

Napalm is basically jellied gasoline, which 
is dropped from the air and explodes into a 
huge ball of fire. Its big advantage is that 
it flows, like a liquid, around trees and into 
holes in the ground. This means things which 
provide cover from conventional explosives 
give no protection against napalm. 

In a war famous for jungle, bunkers, and 
tunnels the reason for VC concern over na- 
palm is obvious. Men being shelled in the 
jungle can lie down behind a tree trunk and 
be relatively safe. Or they can get into a 
defilade behind a natural bunker of the 
ground, or into a shell hole, or a bunker, 
or a tunnel. But napalm will follow them. 

If napalm is not used we either miss some 
of the VC we might have killed or must send 
in infantry to root them out, if possible. 
Either alternative is less efficient and more 
costly. Viet Cong not killed today are avail- 
able to fight and kill our troops tomorrow. 
Our soldiers who are killed, when use of a 
more efficient method would have spared 
them, are gone forever. 

Critics who argue the use of napalm is in- 
humane are arguing, by implication, there is 
such a thing as a humane war. Anyone who 
has ever had any experience of war knows 
that is nonsense. It is a sort of an adaptation 
of the line of thought, espoused by the Com- 
munists, that there are “just” and “unjust” 
wars. A “just” war for the Communists is one 
which pleases them and furthers their ends, 
regardless of other considerations. 

Wars are fought in “righteous” support of 
some moral principle, for selfish gain, or 
by accident, as diplomacy breaks down and 
nations blunder into conflict. All wars are 
brutal and none are “just” for the dead. The 
way to fight a war is to win it, quickly and 
efficiently. We aren’t being quick enough in 
Vietnam, but napalm adds to our efficiency. 


TWENTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF 
ISRAEL INDEPENDENCE 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1968 


Mr. PUCINSKEI. Mr. Speaker, last night 
in Chicago during a moving tribute to the 
20th anniversary of Israel independence, 
held in the International Amphitheater 
and attended by more than 15,000 Chi- 
cagoans, Israel Consul General Avraham 
Avidar delivered a most penetrating trib- 
ute to this tiny nation. 

I include in the Recorp today the text 
of his remarks, because I think it is im- 
portant that we here in Congress keep in 
proper perspective the full significance 
of a free and sovereign Israel. I have said 
many times that the plight of Israel is 
not a sentimental journey of concern 
only to the Jewish people; the survival of 
a free and sovereign Israel lies in the 
highest interest of the United States and 
all of the American people. 

Consul General Avidar’s remarks fol- 
low: 
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IsRAEL’S 20TH ANNIVERSARY 


Israel's first 2 decades is the story of chal- 
lenges seemingly unsurmountable and 
achievements undreamed of. 

Here is a people which established demo- 
cratic institutions in a wilderness of ab- 
solutism, brought in 2,000,000 of their kins- 
men out of misery and anguish, created out 
of divergent elements, a new civilization in 
the image of its past; built new development 
towns, harbors and hundreds of agricultural 
settlements; made the arts and letters 
flourish; played an honorable part in explor- 
ing the vistas of the new age. 

Here is a State truly alive with creativity. 
And all this was accomplished in face of 
extreme adversity. 

20 years of our existence are years of 
threats, of intimidation, of boycott, of terror 
and belligerence, of 3 wars. 

Only eleven months ago, Arab armies— 
united, equipped to their teeth, and sup- 
ported by a great power—threw an iron 
noose around the neck of Israel, confident 
that the hour of the final solution had 
struck, 

From the memories of our tormented past, 
from the insatiable thirst for life and free- 
dom, the people of Israel forged in June their 
determination to resist—so with their backs 
to the sea, they wrote a new chapter in the 
annals of freedom. Within 6 days the com- 
bined Arab armies were in shambles and our 
forces stood, and stand till this very day, on 
the banks of the Suez, along the entire Jor- 
dan, on the Heights of the Golan. Jerusalem, 
the eternal city, became again, reunited— 
one city. 

Friends—This was a year of great happiness 
mingled with deep sadness and bereavement. 
More than a thousand fresh graves have been 
added to the already existing long rows in 
our cemeteries. If there is at all a consola- 
tion for their deaths, it is, that their sacrifice 
was not in vain, for it is the firm resolve of 
our people and government never to return 
to the territorial insecurity and vulnerability 
from which we emerged in June—and there 
can be no withdrawal from any of our present 
positions, unless there will be a withdrawal 
by our neighbours to a position of peace. 

There is nothing we desire more than peace, 
for we did not go to Israel to shed blood, but 
to work and build. 

Whilst our neighbours continue till this 
very hour to proclaim: No negotiations, No 
recognition, No peace, Israel’s hand is 
stretched out to our neighbours calling—For 
negotiations, For mutual recognition, For 
cooperation and an honourable peace. The 
issue between Israel and its neighbours is 
not the right of Israel to hold a parade in 
Jerusalem or Tel Aviv. This is for the Govern- 
ment of Israel to decide. The basic source 
of conflict to which the international com- 
munity ought to address itself is the obdurate 
refusal of the Arab Nations to accept and 
recognize the very existence of Israel. The 
immediate problem is terrorism coming from 
without in violation of cease fire agreements. 

The true choice of enlightened public 
opinion is between those who want to talk 
peace and are working for peace, and those 
who daily practice belligerency and prepare 
for yet another war. The choice is between 
those who need arms to defend themselves 
and those who acquire arms with the de- 
clared purpose of obliterating a State and 
annihilating a people. 

On issues like these, there should be no 
silence and no neutrality. 

Friends, We cannot yet see the cherished 
peace, but we must not lose the vision of 
peace. It too will come. In the meantime, one 
thing must be made clear, very clear. The 
State of Israel was established by the col- 
lective will of the Jewish People, by the 
sweat and toil of its pioneers, and as long as 
the Jewish People will stand behind Israel— 
Israel will continue to exist and prosper— 
with or without Arab consent. 

From the agonies and trials of the past 
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year, the people of Israel emerged strength- 
ened and more united than ever. From the 
anxieties and concern of May and June, there 
sprung a personal dedication in every Jew to 
the cause of Israel. Never were we more one 
people than since June last year. 

And finally: I wish to express on behalf 
of the people of Israel and its government 
our deepest gratitude to a staunch and most 
outstanding dedicated friend of the State of 
Israel, for truly honoring him by participat- 
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ing in this celebration. I refer, of course, to 
the distinguished Vice President of the 
U.S.A., Mr. Hubert H. Humphrey. Eight days 
ago the Vice President spoke with great con- 
viction about the dreams and hopes of 
America. 

We Jews had a dream for 2,000 years—A 
Jewish State. This dream became in our life- 
time a living reality. 

The people of Israel have now a hope— 
Peace. It will not be handed to us on a silver 
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platter—but—If the Jewish people, if the 
free world, If people of the stature of the 
Vice President, will continue to support the 
State of Israel, then our hope for peace will 
see fulfillment. 

So I call on you assembled here to stand 
together with Israel, and the third decade 
of Israel's independence will surpass in glory 
and achievements the first 2 decades behind 
us. 

Thank you! 


SENATE—Tuesday, May 7, 1968 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a.m., and 
was called to order by Hon. GEORGE 
McGovern, a Senator from the State 
of South Dakota. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O God, our Father, who desirest truth 
in the inward parts, help us in this 
opening moment of a new day’s council, 
to draw near to Thee in tranquillity, ku- 
mility, and sincerity. 

Again in Thy mercy we kneel at this 
altar of Thy grace with the sure confi- 
dence of Thy servant of old, as he poured 
out his soul, declaring “At noon, I will 
pray and call aloud and the Lord shall 
hear my voice.” 

To Thee we lift our hearts, bringing 
nothing but our need and the adoration 
of our contrite spirits. 

By a vision of Thy eternal kingdom 
whose sun never sets, give us the inner 
strength to serve the present age— 


To be true to all truth the world denies, 
Not tongue-tied by its gilded lies, 

Not always right in all men’s eyes, 

But faithful to the light within. 


For Thine is the kingdom, and the 
power, and the glory. Amen. 


DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The legislative clerk read the follow- 

ing letter: 
U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., May 7, 1968. 
To the Senate: 

Being temporarily absent from the Sen- 
ate, I appoint Hon. George McGovern, a 
Senator from the State of South Dakota, to 
perform the duties of the Chair during my 
absence. 

CARL HAYDEN, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. McGOVERN thereupon took the 
chair as Acting President pro tempore. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of Mon- 
day, May 6, 1968, be dispensed with. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


AMENDMENT OF THE NATIONAL 
FOUNDATION ON THE ARTS AND 
HUMANITIES ACT OF 1965 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, not- 
withstanding the previous order, I ask 


unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar No. 
1085, H.R. 11308. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be stated by title. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A 
bill (H.R. 11308) to amend the National 
Foundation on the Arts and the Humani- 
ties Act of 1965. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare with an 
amendment to strike out all after the en- 
acting clause and insert: 

That— 

SecTION 1. Section 3(f) of the National 
Foundation on the Arts and the Humanities 
Act of 1965 is amended to read as follows: 

“(f) The term ‘workshop’ means an ac- 
tivity the primary purpose of which is to 
encourage the artistic development or en- 
joyment of amateur, student, or other non- 
professional participants, or to promote 
scholarship and teaching among the 
participants.” 

Sec. 2. Section 5(c) and section 5(f) of 
the National Foundation on the Arts and 
the Humanities Act of 1965 are amended to 
read as follows: 

“(c) The Chairman, with the advice of the 
Federal Council on the Arts and the Hu- 
manities and the National Council on the 
Arts, is authorized to establish and carry out 
a program of contracts with, or grants-in- 
aid to, groups or, in appropriate cases, in- 
dividuals engaged in or concerned with the 
arts, for the purpose of enabling them to pro- 
vide or support in the United States— 

“(1) productions which have substantial 
artistic and cultural significance, giving 
emphasis to American creativity and the 
maintenance and encouragement of profes- 
sional excellence; 

“(2) productions, meeting professional 
standards or standards of authenticity, ir- 
respective of origin, which are of significant 
merit and which, without such assistance, 
would otherwise be unavailable to our citi- 
zens in many areas of the country; 

“(3) projects that will encourage and 
assist artists and enable them to achieve 
standards of professional excellence; 

“(4) workshops that will encourage and 
develop the appreciation and enjoyment of 
the arts by our citizens; 

“(5) other relevant projects, including 
surveys, research, and planning in the arts. 

“(f) The total amount of any grant to 
any group pursuant to subsection (c) of 
this section shall not exceed 50 per centum 
of the total cost of such project or produc- 
tion, except that not more than 20 per cen- 
tum of the funds allotted by the National 
Endowment for the Arts for the purposes of 
subsection (c) for any fiscal year may be 
available for grants and contracts in that 
fiscal year without regard to such limita- 
tion.” 


Sec. 3. Section 5(h)(3) and section 5(h) 
(5) of the National Foundation on the Arts 
and the Humanities Act of 1965 are amended 
to read as follows: 

“(3) Funds appropriated to carry out the 
purpose of this section 5(h) for any fiscal 
year shall be equally allotted among the 
States. 

(5) All amounts allotted under paragraph 
(3) for a fiscal year which are not granted 
to a State during such year shall be avail- 
able at the end of such year to the National 
Endowment for the Arts for the purpose of 
carrying out section 5(c).” 

Sec. 4. Section 6(b) and section 8(f) of 
the National Foundation on the Arts and 
the Humanities Act of 1965 are amended to 
read as follows: 

b) The National Council on the Arts 
shall, in addition to performing any of the 
duties and responsibilities prescribed by the 
National Arts and Cultural Development Act 
of 1964, (1) advise the Chairman with re- 
spect to policies, programs, and procedures 
for carrying out his functions, duties, or 
responsibilities pursuant to the provisions 
of this Act, and (2) review applications for 
financial assistance made under this Act and 
make recommendations thereon to the 
Chairman. The Chairman shall not approve 
or disapprove any such application until 
he has received the recommendation of the 
Council on such application unless the 
Council fails to make a recommendation 
thereon within a reasonable time. In the 
case of any application involving $5,000 or 
less, the Chairman may approve or disap- 
prove such request, if such action is taken 
pursuant to the terms of a delegation of au- 
thority from the Council to the Chairman, 
and provided that each such action by the 
Chairman shall be reviewed by the Council. 

„(H) The Council shall (1) advise the 
Chairman with respect to policies, programs, 
and procedures for carrying out his func- 
tions, and (2) shall review applications for 
financial support and make recommenda- 
tions thereon to the Chairman. The Chair- 
man shall not approve or disapprove any 
such application until he has received the 
recommendation of the Council on such ap- 
plication unless the Council fails to make a 
recommendation thereon within a reasonable 
time. In the case of any application involving 
$5,000 or less, the Chairman may approve or 
disapprove such request, if such action is 
taken pursuant to the terms of a delegation 
of authority from the Council to the Chair- 
man, and provided that each such action by 
the Chairman shall be reviewed by the 
Council.” 

Sec. 5. Section 10 of the National Founda- 
tion on the Arts and the Humanities Act of 
1965 is amended by: 

(a) repealing paragraphs (2) and (3) of 
subsection (a) and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: 

“(2) in the discretion of the Chairman 
of an Endowment, after receiving the rec- 
ommendation of the National Council of 
that Endowment, to receive money and other 
property donated, bequeathed, or devised to 
that Endowment with or without a condi- 
tion or restriction, including a condition that 
the Chairman use other funds of that En- 
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dowment for the purposes of the gift; and to 
use, sell, or otherwise dispose of such prop- 
erty for the purpose of carrying out sections 
5(c) and 7(c) and the functions transferred 
by section 6(a) of this Act;” 

(b) redesignating subsections “(4)”, “(5)”, 
“(6)”, “(7) 55 and (8) ” as subsections (3) , 
“(4)”, “(5)”, “(6)”, and (7) 25 

(e) amending the text following subsec- 
tion (a) (8) to read as follows: 

“In any case in which any money or other 
property is donated, bequeathed, or devised 
to the Foundation (A) without designation 
of the Endowment for the benefit of which 
such property is intended, and (B) without 
condition or restriction other than that it be 
used for the purposes of the Foundation, such 
property shall be deemed to have been do- 
nated, bequeathed, or devised in equal shares 
to each Endowment and each Chairman of 
an Endowment shall have authority to re- 
ceive such property. In any case in which 
any money or other is donated, be- 
queathed, or devised to the Foundation with 
a condition or restriction, such property shall 
be deemed to have been donated, bequeathed, 
or devised to that Endowment whose func- 
tion it is to carry out the purpose or purposes 
described or referred to by the terms of such 
condition or restriction, and each Chairman 
of an Endowment shall have authority to 
receive such property. For the purposes of 
the preceding sentence, if one or more of 
the purposes of such a condition or restric- 
tion is covered by the functions of both En- 
dowments, or if some of the purposes of such 
a condition or restriction are covered by the 
functions of one Endowment and other of 
the purposes of such a condition or restric- 
tion are covered by the functions of the other 
Endowment, the Federal Council on the Arts 
and the Humanities shall determine an 
equitable manner for distribution between 
each of the Endowments of the property so 
donated, bequeathed, or devised. For the pur- 
poses of the income tax, gift tax, and estate 
tax laws of the United States, any money or 
other property donated, bequeathed, or de- 
vised to the Foundation or one of its En- 
dowments and received by the Chairman of 
an Endowment pursuant to authority derived 
under this subsection shall be deemed to 
have been donated, bequeathed, or devised to 
or for the use of the United States.” 

Sec, 6. Section 11 of the National Founda- 
tion on the Arts and the Humanities Act of 
1965 is amended by: 

(a) repealing subsections (a), (b), (c), and 
(d) and substituting therefor the following: 

“(a) For the purpose of carrying out sec- 
tion 5(c) and the functions transferred by 
section 6(a) of this Act, there is hereby au- 
thorized to be appropriated to the National 
Endowment for the Arts $6,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1969, and $6,500,- 
000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1970; 
for the purpose of carrying out section 7(c) 
of this Act there is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the National Endowment for 
the Humanities $8,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1969, and $9,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1970. In addition, 
there is hereby authorized to be appropriated 
to the National Endowment for the Arts for 
the purposes of section 5(h) the sum of $2,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1969, and $2,500,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1970. Sums appropriated under 
the authority of this subsection shall remain 
available until expended. For each subse- 
quent fiscal year such sums may be appro- 
priated as the Congress may hereafter au- 
thorize by law to carry out the provisions of 
this subsection. 

“(b) In addition to the sums authorized 
by subsection (a), there is authorized to be 
appropriated to each Endowment an amount 
equal to the total of amounts received by 
that Endowment under section 10(a)(2) of 
this Act, except that the amount appropri- 
ated to each Endowment under this subsec- 
tion may not exceed $3,250,000 for the fiscal 
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year ending June 30, 1969, and $3,500,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1970. Amounts 
appropriated to an Endowment under this 
subsection shall remain available until ex- 
pended. For each subsequent fiscal year such 
sums may be appropriated as the Congress 
may hereafter authorize by law to carry out 
the provisions of this subsection. 

“(c) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated such sums as may be necessary to ad- 
minister the provisions of this Act.” 

(b) redesignating subsection “(e)” as sub- 
section “(d)”. 

Sec. 7. Section 3(a) and section 3(b) of 
the National Foundation on the Arts and 
the Humanities Act of 1965 are amended to 
read as follows: 

“(a) The term ‘humanities’ includes, but 
is not limited to, the study of the following: 
language, both modern and classical; lin- 
guistics; literature; history; jurisprudence; 
philosophy; archeology; the history, criticism, 
theory, and practice of the arts; those aspects 
of the social sciences which have humanistic 
content and employ humanistic methods; 
and the study and application of the human- 
ities to the human environment. 

“(b) The term ‘the arts’ includes, but is 
not limited to, music (instrumental and 
vocal), dance, drama, folk art, creative writ- 
ing, architecture and allied fields, painting, 
sculpture, photography, graphic and craft 
arts, industrial design, costume and fashion 
design, motion pictures, television, radio, 
tape and sound recording, the arts related 
to the presentation, performance, execution, 
and exhibition of such major art forms, and 
the study and application of the arts to the 
human environment.” 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, it gave me 
great pleasure to report to the Senate 
H.R. 11308, a bill to amend the National 
Foundation on the Arts and the Human- 
ities Act of 1965. 

The National Foundation on the Arts 
and Humanities Act of 1965—Public 
Law 89-209—created the National Foun- 
dation on the Arts and the Humanities, 
composed of two separate but closely co- 
operating entities, the National Endow- 
ment for the Arts and the National En- 
dowment for the Humanities. The act 
was signed by President Johnson on 
September 29, 1965. The appropriation 
authority of that act which expires June 
30, 1968, authorized definite or direct ap- 
propriations for both endowments total- 
ing $10,000,000 in fiscal year 1966 and 
totaling $12,750,000 for fiscal years 1967 
and 1968. In addition, the act authorized 
appropriated funds to match private 
gifts in the amount of $7,250,000 for each 
of the 3 years and “such sums as may be 
necessary for purposes of administering 
the Foundation.” Thus, total appropria- 
tion authority contained under the act 
was $17,250,000 plus administration for 
fiscal year 1966 and $20,000,000 plus ad- 
ministrative costs for both fiscal years 
1967 and 1968. 

With the authorizing legislation due 
to expire on June 30 of the year, the 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare considered amendments which 
would extend the life of Public Law 
89-209. The results of that study are 
contained in the bill before you. 

H.R. 11308 contains technical amend- 
ments, minor amendments, and an in- 
crease in the appropriation authoriza- 
tion. The minor amendments would: 

First. Permit both endowments to re- 
ceive private gifts, restricted as to pur- 
pose, which could be matched by ap- 
propriated funds; 
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Second. Allow the Chairman of each 
endowment to act on grant requests of 
$5,000 or less without receiving recom- 
mendations from each endowment’s ad- 
visory council; and 

Third, Provide for the study and appli- 
cation of the arts and humanities to hu- 
man environment. 

In regard to restricted gifts, each en- 
dowment is presently empowered to re- 
ceive unrestricted gifts which may be 
matched up to a specific limit by ap- 
propriated funds. Private givers, how- 
ever, seldom give gifts on an unrestricted 
basis The amendments contained in 
H.R. 11308 specify that the gifts must 
be given for the purpose of each endow- 
ment identified in the act and must re- 
ceive the prior recommendation of the 
National Council on the Arts or the Na- 
tional Council on the Humanities. In 
regard to the Chairman’s authority, the 
present act requires that the National 
Council on the Arts and the National 
Council on the Humanities must for- 
ward a recommendation to the chairman 
of each endowment before a grant is 
made or rejected. The process has turned 
out to be unwieldy, given the large num- 
ber of grants submitted to each endow- 
ment. The amendment would allow the 
chairman of each endowment to deal 
directly with smaller grants, subject to 
subsequent review by their advisory 
councils. 

H.R. 11308 authorizes appropriations 
totaling $22.5 million in fiscal year 1969 
and $25 million in fiscal year 1970. The 
increase is based on the belief that the 
National Foundation on the Arts and 
the Humanities has performed excel- 
lently in its initial 3-year experimental 
and demonstration period which has 
proven the needs in both the fields of 
arts and the humanities and validated 
the programs each endowment has es- 
tablished. The authorization contained 
in H.R. 11308 would allow the endow- 
ments to convert experimental and dem- 
onstration programs into sustained ef- 
fective programs to meet the needs in 
their fields. 

The bill authorizes for fiscal year 1969 
definite appropriations of $6 million to 
the National Endowment for the Arts 
to conduct national programs plus $2 
million to conduct the State arts coun- 
cils program. It also appropriates $8 
million to the National Endowment for 
the Humanities to fund their national 
as well as newly formulated regional and 
local programs. In addition, there is au- 
thorized to be appropriated a total of $6.5 
million to match private gifts received 
by the endowments. For fiscal year 
1970 these figures rise to an authorization 
for the National Endowment for the Arts 
programs of $6.5 million plus $2.5 million 
to conduct State arts councils programs 
and a total of $9 million to the National 
Endowment for the Humanities to con- 
duct their programs. There is authorized 
to be appropriated $7 million to match 
private gifts during fiscal year 1970. 

I ask unanimous consent that certain 
explanatory sections of Senate Report 
No. 1103 be printed in the Recor» at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp. 
as follows: 
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PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The National Foundation on the Arts and 
the Humanities Act of 1965 (Public Law 89- 
209) was the enabling legislation which au- 
thorized the establishment of the National 
Endown.ent for the Arts and the National 
Endowment for the Humanities. As enacted, 
Public Law 89-209 provided funding authori- 
zation for the 3 fiscal years 1966, 1967, and 
1968. The reported bill, H.R. 11308, provides 
for further funding of programs under the 
National Foundation on the Arts and the Hu- 
manities Act of 1965 through fiscal 1970, and 
makes certain other changes of a technical 
nature. 


BACKGROUND OF THE LEGISLATION 


Enactment of the National Foundation on 
the Arts and the Humanities Act of 1965 was 
looked upon as the evolutionary product of 
many proposals and extended efforts to se- 
cure Federal recognition of and assistance to 
those cultural and intellectual values which 
are the hallmark of a mature nation. Public 
and private groups had long spoken of the 
need for Federal involvement in support of 
both the arts and the humanities. The formal 
establishment of two Federally funded En- 
dowments, whose central mission was support 
of the arts and humanities throughout the 
United States, was widely commended. Con- 
gressional action thus recognized the unique 
value of the arts and the humanities to the 
Nation, and what is perhaps more important, 
funds were made available to support that 
recognition. 

Due to the landmark nature of the origi- 
nal legislation, it was deemed proper that the 
initial activities growing from it would be 
looked upon as a type of pilot project. Ac- 
cordingly, step increases in funding over the 
life of the bill were not authorized; funding 
was kept on the same level for the 3 fiscal 
years of 1966, 1967, and 1968. 

During this initial 3-year period of opera- 
tion, the National Endowment for the Arts 
and the National Endowment for the Hu- 
manities—the operative agencies for the Na- 
tional Foundation on the Arts and the Hu- 
manities—experimented with various meth- 
ods of mounting a truly national program in 
the arts and the humanities. In addition, 
each Endowment gradually entered broader 
areas of program activity. In the process of 
developing effective programs, ways to im- 
prove the enabling legislation came to light. 
Therefore, with the 3-year authorization 
coming to a close, and with knowledge of the 
desirability of continuing and extending 
Federal support for the arts and the human- 
ities through the established Endowments, 
an administration proposal was transmitted 
to the Senate and was duly introduced for 
consideration. 


COMMITTEE CONSIDERATION OF THE BILL 


In the 1965 consideration of the legislation 
which led to enactment of Public Law 89- 
209, joint hearings were held by the Senate 
Special Subcommittee on Arts and Human- 
ities and the House Special Subcommittee on 
Labor. Both the Senate and House subcom- 
mittees noted that joint hearings prevented 
duplication of effort, Therefore, upon intro- 
duction of the administration's bills, S. 2061 
and H.R. 11308, to amend the National 
Foundation on the Arts and the Humanities 
Act of 1965, joint hearings were conducted on 
July 12 and 13, 1967, by these same subcom- 
mittees. Thereafter, the Senate Special Sub- 
committee on Arts and Humanities held 2 
days of hearings on August 15 and 16, 1967. 

Witnesses at the joint hearings were en- 
thusiastic about the achievements of the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Arts and the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Humanities dur- 
ing the past 3 years. Discussion then turned 
to the present status of the arts and humani- 
ties in our country, and the need for in- 
creased Federal support. There was general 
agreement among the witnesses that, during 
their first years of operation, each Endow- 
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ment had fully carried out its mandate as 
set forth by the Congress. It was also noted 
that the present efforts, while admirable, do 
not begin to meet the need for Federal sup- 
port of the arts and humanities, 

In the area of the humanities, the extent of 
the need can be seen in the quantity of ap- 
plications received by the National Endow- 
ment for the Humanities. Applications to- 
taling $56.8 million were received in fiscal 
1967, but the total sum available for pro- 
gram expenditures was $4.5 million. The same 
pattern is present in fiscal 1968: the Endow- 
ment expects to receive $90 million in ap- 
plications during the fiscal year with less 
than $5 million available for program ex- 
penditures. Many projects with a high po- 
tential for return to the public have been 
rejected for lack of funds. 

A most striking feature of witnesses’ testi- 
mony regarding the humanities was the dis- 
parity between Federal underwriting of the 
sciences, which is at a level of $16 billion, 
and the total budget of the National Endow- 
ment for the Humanities for fiscal 1968, 
which totaled less than $5 million, or one 
three-hundredths of 1 percent. This empha- 
sis on one branch of knowledge has a de- 
pressing effect on the number and quality 
of those students who choose academic pro- 
fessions in the humanities. 

Also of great interest to the committee 
was the support given for an enlarged pro- 
gram in the humanities by representatives of 
the business community; recognition was 
given to the fact that a competent manager is 
one who can take the human dimensions of 
management decisions into consideration. 
The witnesses emphasized the future value of 
the programs of the National Endowment for 
the Humanities, asserting that: knowledge of 
the humanities is vital if we are to have citi- 
zens capable of the informed judgments 
which a democracy demands and who are able 
to deal with the ever-growing problems of 
our civilization—for example, urban growth 
and technological change. 

Witnesses speaking to the needs in the 
arts spoke mainly of funds. In nearly all 
artistic fields there is a great lack of neces- 
sary funding. This fact was clearly brought 
out in the discussion on the performing arts. 
In 1964 it was estimated that in all the per- 
forming arts (theater, symphony, and the 
like) there was an income gap of approxi- 
mately $20 to $23 million; the projected gap 
between income and expenses for 1975 could 
be as high as $61 million. This income defi- 
ciency in the performing arts is representa- 
tive of the problem in the other areas of the 
arts. An increased need for overall support of 
the arts was testified to, especially in light 
of the growing national interest in the arts, 
stemming from the increased amount of 
available leisure time. This interest refiects 
itself in a larger audience, which presents 
greater opportunity but is a heavy economic 
burden on museums, schools, and other or- 
ganizations in the arts. The committee again 
noted with interest the support voiced by 
representatives of the business community, 
who spoke of the relationship between busi- 
ness and the arts—a relationship which 
brings benefits to both sides. But again the 
need for funds was spoken of as the over- 
riding issue. 

When hearings were first held on the de- 
sirability of establishing a National Founda- 
tion on the Arts and the Humanities, the 
fear was expressed that Federal support 
would bring about Federal control. Testi- 
mony at the joint hearing indicated that 
neither Endowment was open to criticism on 
this point. 

The major purpose of the National Foun- 
dation on the Arts and the Humanities Act 
is defined by the public law as helping “to 
* * * sustain a climate * * * encouraging 
freedom of thought, imagination, and in- 
quiry. * * *” And provision was made in 
the original legislation and retained in the 
present legislation stating: 
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“In the administration of this Act no de- 
partment, agency, officer or employee of the 
United States shall exercise any direction, 
supervision, or control over the policy deter- 
mination, personnel, or curriculum, or the 
administration or operation of any school or 
other non-Federal agency, institution, or- 
ganization, or association.” 

By helping sustain that climate of free- 
dom and by meticulously refraining from 
any interference, the Arts Endowment and 
the Humanities Endowment have, by their 
actions over the past 3 years, reassured even 
those who were skeptical in 1965 when the 
National Foundation on the Arts and the 
Humanities Act was being initially consid- 
ered. 

During the 2 days of hearings conducted 
by the Senate special subcommittee, the ad- 
ministration’s witnesses, the Chairman of 
each Endowment, were heard. The hearing 
record contains much prepared testimony 
and backup material which detailed the 
future plans of each Endowment. The need 
for programs in new areas as well as the 
continuation and expansion of present pro- 
grams was documented, and the level of 
funding necessary to accomplish these ends 
was studied in detail. 

One matter which received attention was 
the awards made by the National Endowment 
for the Arts to visual artists (painters and 
sculptors). Testimony was received which 
indicated that there was concern over the 
predominant number of awards which were 
made to abstract as opposed to representa- 
tional artists. The committee reserved its 
judgment on this point of artist discretion, 
and noted that any legislative decision or 
recommendation would bring about the very 
type of Federal control which was counseled 
against by the Congress and witnesses, when 
the bill was first studied. The Endowment 
stated that awards to visual artists are not 
made with regard to any particular school 
or style of painting but are made only on 
the basis of the merits of individual artists 
as determined by panels of independent ex- 
perts, whose names will be available to the 
public. The Endowment took note of the 
committee’s concern and reassured it that 
merit would continue to be the sole con- 
sideration in making such awards. 

Subsequent to the hearings, the Senate 
Special Subcommittee on Arts and Humani- 
ties met in executive session to consider S. 
2061. After noting the general vitality of the 
Endowments and the desirability of con- 
tinuation of the program, discussion was 
held on the following matters and various 
amendments were considered. 

The committee has noted with approval 
the accomplishments of the State arts agen- 
cies authorized by the National Foundation 
on the Arts and the Humanities Act of 1965, 
and urges the National Endowment for the 
Humanities to initiate programs which will 
achieve similar goals. The “public programs” 
described in the hearings document “Pro- 
grams of the National Endowment for the 
Humanities, Present and Planned“ look in 
that direction, and the committee urges that 
these public programs be developed in a 
manner which will extend Federal assistance 
as broadly as possible. 

The committee also noted favorably the 
efforts being made to broaden audience sup- 
port of the performing arts and suggests 
consideration of parallel efforts in the area 
of the visual arts, Increased public attend- 
ance at showings of paintings, for example, 
would serve to bring to wider public atten- 
tion the works of individual artists, thus 
affording an opportunity to broaden the base 
of public support. 

The committee found some indication of a 
geographical imbalance in the distribution 
of grants to foster and develop artistic en- 
deavors. Recognizing that there necessarily 
is a concentration of artistic talent in such 
national art centers as New York City, the 
committee nonetheless strongly encourages 
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the National Endowment for the Arts to 
make a special effort to find and promote the 
artistic talent in those areas, such as the 
Southeastern, Southwestern, and Western 
United States, where there are singular cul- 
tures with inherent artistic values. 

The inclusion of the science of ekistics“ 
within the definition of “arts” and “humani- 
ties” was considered. “Ekistics” has been de- 
fined by its founder, Constantinos Doxlades, 
the noted city planner, as the science of hu- 
man settlement. It aims to treat the prob- 
lems of human environment utilizing many 
disciplines working together through the use 
of modern systems analysis. While noting 
with favor the work of Doxiades and the 
value of the ekistical approach, for the time 
being, the committee felt that adding the 
phrase “and the study and application of the 
larts / humanities] to the human environ- 
ment” to the definition of arts and humani- 
ties would accomplish the end desired. 


COMMITTEE AMENDMENTS 


The committee ordered reported H.R. 11308 
after substituting the text of S. 2061, 
amended as follows: 

As originally introduced, section 4 of S. 
2061 amended sections 6(b) and 8(f) of Pub- 
lic Law 89-209 by providing that the Chair- 
man of each Endowment could approve grant 
applications if the Council of that Endow- 
ment had not made a recommendation 
within a reasonable time or had waived the 
requirement of approval below a specific 
amount with enunciated policy terms. An 
amendment to S. 2061 was accepted which 
made certain the terms under which the 
Chairman of each Endowment could approve 
or disapprove a grant application. 

As originally introduced, section 6 of S. 
2061 amended section 11(6a) and 11(b) of 
Public Law 89-209 by providing an open- 
ended authorization of funds for an un- 
limited number of years. An amendment to 
S. 2061 was accepted with set specific fund- 
ing authorizations for a 2-year period. 

A new section 7 to S. 2061 was accepted 
which modified the definitions of “the arts” 
and “the humanities” contained in sections 
3(a) and 3(b) of Public Law 89-209. 

In addition, various minor technical 
amendments were made in the bill S. 2061. 


MAJOR PROVISIONS OF THE AMENDED BILL 
Section 1 


Section 1 of H.R. 11308 amends section 3(f) 
of Public Law 89-209 by broadening the defi- 
nition of the term “workshop.” Section 3(f) 
as presently written limits the definition of 
“workshop” to those conducted in the arts. 
The amended section 3(f) will allow for 
workshops in the humanities as well as in 
the arts, thereby utilizing this tool for the 
dissemination of academic knowledge. 


Section 2 


Section 2 of H.R. 11308 amends section 
5(c) of Public Law 89-209 by providing the 
National Endowment for the Arts with au- 
thority to support, through contracts, proj- 
ects for which the present grant-in-aid pro- 
cedure is not feasible. In this connection, 
contracts could be made with groups and in- 
dividuals to conduct programs and projects 
for which matching funds are not available, 
as in the case of a study to be made or a new 

tion to foster. Therefore section 5(f) 
of Public Law 89-209 is also amended to allow 
the Endowment to utilize up to 20 percent 
of its general program 5(c) money on a non- 
matching basis, without requiring that the 
applicant demonstrate its unsuccessful at- 
tempts to raise an equal amount of matching 
funds as is presently required by the act. 


Section 3 


Section 3 of H.R. 11308 amends section 
5(h)(3) and section 5(h)(5) of Public Law 
89-209 by providing that funds allotted. but 
not granted, to the State arts councils would 
be made available to fund general program 
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activities of the National Endowment for 
the Arts under section 5(c) of the public 
law. As presently written, 5 (h) (5) provides 
that allotted but ungranted State arts coun- 
cil funds are available to carry out general 
program activities only to the extent that 
the value of gifts received by the Endowment 
pursuant to section 10(a)(2) exceeds those 
funds appropriated under section 11(b). 


Section 4 


Section 4 of H.R. 11308 amends section 
6(b) and section 8(f) of Public Law 29-209 
by granting to the Chairman of each Endow- 
ment the authority to approve or disapprove 
an application for a grant, without indi- 
vidual action by the Endowment Council at 
one of its meetings if (1) the grant appli- 
cation is for $5,000 or less; (2) the Council 
has delegated such authority to the Chair- 
man; and (3) each such action by the Chair- 
man is reviewed by the Council. 

While the committee agrees that this new 
procedure is necessary to allow a more effec- 
tive administrative disposition of applica- 
tions for grants, it does not understand that 
the Council will abrogate its function to 
make recommendations on grants. 


Section 5 


Section 5 of H.R, 11308 amends section 10 
of Public Law 89-209 to permit that funds 
appropriated pursuant to section 11(b), 
which are to be used for matching purposes, 
may be used to match either restricted or 
unrestricted donations. While the matching 
gift program has been successful (since the 
passage of the act $2.5 rnillion has been do- 
nated), it is felt that more funds could 
be attracted to each Endowment if the donor 
could specify the area in which his gift is to 
be utilized. However, before such restricted 
gifts are accepted, the Endowment Council 
must make a recommendation on the gift and 
the Endowment Chairman must approve the 
matching of the gift. 


Section 6 


Section 6 of H.R. 11308 amends section 11 
of Public Law 89-209 to authorize the ap- 
propriation for the National Endowment for 
the Arts of $6 million for genera: programs 
for fiscal year 1969 and $6.5 million or fiscal 
year 1970. In addition, $2 million is au- 
thorized to be appropriated to the National 
Endowment for the Arts for fiscal 1969 for 
State arts programs and $2.5 million is au- 
thorized to be appropriated for fiscal 1970 
for State arts programs; for fiscal 1969 $8 
million is authorized to be appropriated to 
the National Endowment for the Humanities 
for general program purposes, and $9 million 
is authorized to be appropriated for fiscal 
1970. 

There is further authorized to be appropri- 
ated to each Endowment up to $3.25 million 
for fiscal 1969 and up to $3.5 million for fiscal 
1970 for the matching of gifts pursuant to 
section 10(a)(2) of Public Law 89-209. 

Authorization is also made for the ap- 
propriation of funds necessary for adminis- 
trative expenses. 

Section 7 


Section 7 of H.R. 11308 amends section 
3(a) and section 3(b) of Public Law 89-209, 
the sections setting forth the definitions of 
“the arts” and “the humanities,” by pro- 
viding that the terms “and the study and 
application of the [humanities/arts] to the 
human environment” be added. This addition 
to the definitions was engendered by the 
committee’s recognition of the science of 
“ekistics” which seeks to relate all disci- 
plines to the betterment of the human en- 
vironment, and the pertinency which such 
involvement of the arts and humanities 
would have to social problems. 


SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS 
Section 1 


Section 3(f) of Public Law 89-209 is 
amended by defining a “workshop” as an 
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activity which as one of its enumerated 
purposes is to promote scholarship and 
teaching. 
Section 2 

Section 5(c) of Public Law 89-209 is 
amended to authorize the National Endow- 
ment for the Arts to contract with groups, or 
in appropriate cases, individuals for the pur- 
pose of enabling them to provide and/or sup- 
port productions and programs in the arts. 

Section 5(f) of Public Law 89-209 is 
amended to provide that a group may be 
granted nonmatching funds under this sec- 
tion’s discretionary powers without meeting 
the present requirement that it supply evi- 
dence that it has attempted unsuccessfully 
to secure an amount of funds equal to the 
grant applied for. 


Section 3 


Section 5(h)(3) of Public Law 89-209 is 
amended to conform with changes made in 
section 6 of H.R. 11308. 

Section 5(h)(5) of Public Law 89-209 is 
amended to provide that any allotment to a 
State under 5(h)(3) not utilized by that 
State shall be available at the end of the 
fiscal year for the purpose of carrying out 
the general programs of the Endowment for 
the Arts. 

Section 4 


Sections 6(b) and 8(f) of Public Law 89- 
209 are amended to provide that in the case 
of an application of $5,000 or less, the Chair- 
man of each Endowment may approve or dis- 
approve the application if the action is taken 
pursuant to the terms of a delegation of 
authority from the Endowment Council to 
the Chairman, and provided that each such 
action is reviewed by the Endowment Council. 


Section 5 


Section 10 (a) (2) of Public Law 89-209 is 
amended to provide that, in his discretion, 
the Chairman of an Endowment, after re- 
ceiving the recommendation of the Council 
of that Endowment, is authorized to receive 
money and other property donated, be- 
queathed, or devised to that Endowment with 
or without a condition or restriction, includ- 
ing a condition that the Chairman use other 
funds of that Endowment for the purposes of 
the gift; and to use, sell, or other wise dis- 
pose of such property for the purpose of 
carrying out sections 5(c) and 7(c) and the 
functions transferred by section 6(a) of the 
act. 

Section 6 


Section 11(a) of Public Law 89-209 is 
amended to provide that for the purpose of 
carrying out section 5(c) and the functions 
transferred by section 6(a), there is author- 
ized to be appropriated to the National En- 
dowment for the Arts $6 million for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1969, and $6.5 million 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1970. For 
the purpose of carrying out section 7(c) 
there is authorized to be appropriated to the 
National Endowment for the Humanities $8 
million for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1969, and $9 million for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1970. There is also authorized 
to be appropriated to the National Endow- 
ment for the Arts for the purposes of section 
5(h) $2 million for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1969, and $2.5 million for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1970. Sums appropriated 
under the authority of this section remain 
available until expended. 

Section 11(b) is amended to authorize the 
appropriation to each Endowment up to $3.25 
million for fiscal 1969 and $3.5 million for 
fiscal 1970 for the purposes of carrying out 
section 10(a)(2) of Public Law 89-209. 

Section 11(c) authorizes the appropriation 
of such sums as may be necessary to admin- 
ister the provisions of Public Law 89-209. 


Section 7 


Sections 3(a) and 3(b) of Public Law 89- 
209 are amended to include within the defi- 
nitions of the arts and the humanities the 
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phrase “and the study and application of the 
|humanities/arts} to the human environ- 
ment.” In section 3(a) the reference to “lan- 
guage, both modern and classic” is amended 
to read “language, both modern and 
classical.” 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, the foregoing 
rather technical discussion of H.R. 11308 
is further supplemented by the informa- 
tion contained in the hearing record 
lying before you. However, I believe it is 
imperative than we understand that this 
measure is more that a matter of tech- 
nical jargon or dollars and cents. Enact- 
ment of Public Law 89-209 signaled a 
recognition by the Congress that the 
United States was possessed of a great 
wealth of esthetic and scholarly talent, 
and that it was incumbent upon the 
Government to foster the growth of such 
a national asset. All too often our Nation 
had been spoken of as a bastion of anti- 
intellectualism. Establishment of the 
National Foundation on the Arts and the 
Humanities put the lie to that statement. 

During their 3 years of operation, the 
National Endowment for the Arts, under 
the chairmanship of Roger Stevens, and 
the National Endowment for the Hu- 
manities, under the chairmanship of 
Barnaby C. Keeney, have conducted pro- 
grams which have not only been success- 
ful, but have also demonstrated that 
there is a broad support for cultural ac- 
tivities throughout the country. For ex- 
ample, under the act there is a provision 
for the support, on a matching basis, of 
State arts councils. Upon enactment in 
1965, there were in essence three opera- 
tive councils; today there is one in every 
State, Guam, the Virgin Islands, and 
Puerto Rico. 

Under the act there is also a provision 
for the matching of Federal funds upon 
receipt of private, donated funds. To 
date approximately $2.5 million has been 
donated by the public to the Endow- 
ments under this provision. What is even 
more interesting is the so-called fallout 
which was engendered by the enactment 
of Public Law 89-209. It has been esti- 
mated by the Washington International 
Arts Letter that since passage, over 350 
private foundations have made grants 
of over $10,000 in areas covered by the 
act foundations which had not been pre- 
viously involved in those areas. The let- 
ter also stated that 3,000 other founda- 
tions have given grants amounting to less 
than $10,000 and who stated that their 
grants were a direct result of the pas- 
sage of Public Law 89-209. 

One could go on and on about the 
grants made, the people affected, proj- 
ects started, children given a new learn- 
ing experience. However, these are all 
detailed in the record before you. And our 
task today is not discussion of what has 
gone before, but what is to be done in 
the future. Are we to allow this start to 
be wasted, or shall the Senate reaffirm its 
belief in the value of ideas, acknowledge 
that esthetic and academic ability are 
one of our greatest national resources, 
ones which we shall continue to support 
and nurture? 

In truth, the foregoing projects have 
been of a pilot nature—seed money, if 
you will. A firm foundation has been laid. 
The Senate must now decide on the ad- 
visability of continuing these programs 
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in the face of attacks stemming from 
those who would call for all-out economy. 
I submit that this Nation can and well- 
nigh must find funds to support those 
areas of human endeavor which are 
called cultural. 

I am reminded of the action taken by 
the British Government during the 
height of the Battle of Britain. When 
the very life of the country was being 
threatened, the British Government pro- 
vided more money for cultural purposes 
than had ever been appropriated pre- 
viously. Surely our Nation can match 
that record. 

The United States today has an annual 
per capita expenditure for the arts of 4 
cents. Germany spends four times as 
much, France five times our sum, Spain 
and Greece 10 times, Great Britain 15 
times as much on a per capita basis. 
Compared to our 4 cents, just across the 
border, Canada spends 80 cents per citi- 
zen, while the Netherlands spends $4— 
need I say more? In fact, the provisions 
of H.R. 11308 as amended are niggardly 
in comparison. 

As H.R. 11308 was introduced, the au- 
thorization figure was open ended. The 
committee found that the needs for 
funds in both the arts and humanities 
was unlimited. For example, testimony 
indicated that the National Endowment 
for the Humanities could effectively util- 
ize approximately $200 million during 
the next 3 years, while the Endowment 
for the Arts could use at least $140 mil- 
lion each year. Initially generous in its 
recommendations for funding, the com- 
mittee recognized the need for economy, 
given today’s hard dollar-and-cents 
facts. Therefore, we bring before you to- 
day a bill which in effect raises the pres- 
ent authorization by $2.5 million for 
fiscal year 1969 and $5 million for fiscal 
year 1970. To my mind this is a modest 
increase, but one which does denote Sen- 
ate recognition of the value of the pro- 
gram and a faith in its continuing 
enlargement. 

Mr. President, in closing I should like 
to express my thanks to Senator LISTER 
HILL, chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare, whose ad- 
vice and support has been so helpful. 
Also, a special note of appreciation to the 
senior Senator from New York, Senator 
Javits, without whose wise counsel and 
active interest, in a close bipartisan spirit 
of cooperation, this bill would not be be- 
fore us today. Also, I owe an equal debt of 
thanks to the members of the Special 
Senate Subcommittee on the Arts and the 
Humanities: Senators YARBOROUGH, WIL- 
LIAMS of New Jersey, KENNEDY of Massa- 
chusetts, and MURPHY. 

Lastly, appreciation is due Senator 
Dominick of the full Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee and to Senators 
GRUENING and TypiIncs, whose interest 
and support added greatly to the bill. 

It is my hope that the full Senate will 
recognize the merits of H.R. 11308 and 
support the unanimous committee report 
before it. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the bill be- 
fore the Senate to amend the National 
Foundation on the Arts and the Humani- 
ties Act, continuing the act for 2 years, 
is an affirmation by Congress of the con- 
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fidence in the program initiated in 1965 
by the 89th Congress, a law passed 16 
years after I entered the first bill for a 
national arts establishment in 1949, 
when a Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

A particular point of interest is the 
success shown by the Arts Endowment 
in its program of support for State arts 
agencies which supplements the national 
program of the endowment. I had the 
honor to sponsor this amendment, and it 
has worked very well. State program now 
includes all 50 States, the District of 
Columbia, Guam, Puerto Rico, and the 
Virgin Islands. Most of the State agen- 
cles about 90 percent of them—have 
been established since enactment of the 
act in 1965. Indicative of the potential 
of this State-aid program is the fact that 
the States will be more than doubling 
their project activities this year over 
1967. 

With the expanded funding contained 
in H.R. 11308, it will be possible for the 
States to develop interstate or inter- 
regional programs so that the cultural 
resources and facilities of one State could 
be shared by others on a mutually agree- 
able basis. Already groups of States in 
the Rocky Mountain and New England 
areas are making such plans. 

The committee has noted the accom- 
plishments of the State arts agencies and 
now urges the National Endowment for 
the Humanities to initiate programs 
which will achieve similar goals. 

We have also noted with favor the ef- 
forts being made to broaden audience 
support of the performing arts and sug- 
gest consideration of parallel efforts in 
the area of the visual arts. Increased 
public attendance at showings of paint- 
ings, sculpture, and similar arts, for ex- 
ample, would serve to bring to wider pub- 
lic attention the works of individual 
artists, thus affording an opportunity to 
broaden the base of public support. 

Mr. President, passage of the measure 
at this time will demonstrate that even 
during this hour of international strife 
and internal stress, we are sensitive to 
the cultural needs of our Nation and our 
people for this time and times to come. 
We do not thrive by bread alone. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, our 
knowledge of the humanities and the 
arts is sparse. 

Worse, we continue to underfund both 
even as we overfund the machinery of 
war which makes mockery of our quest 
for peace. 

The amendments we consider today to 
the National Foundation on the Arts and 
the Humanities Act of 1965—Public Law 
89-209—provide for the further funding 
of the programs under the act and make 
certain changes of a technical nature. 

As the principal sponsor of the bill to 
provide for the establishment of the Na- 
tional Humanities Foundation in the 
Senate last Congress, I expressed on nu- 
merous occasions my concern with the 
depressed state of the humanities. The 
humanities encompass the branches of 
learning concerned with human thought 
and relations. If we underfund the hu- 
manities, if we financially starve the arts, 
we dehumanize society. A society such as 
ours which pours billions into the ad- 
vancement of sciences can afford to 
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spend a modest sum for the advance- 
ment of the arts and the humanities. 

The Senate’s version of H.R. 11308 
amends the act to authorize the appro- 
priation for the National Endowment for 
the Arts of $6 million for general pro- 
grams for fiscal year 1969 and $6.5 mil- 
lion for fiscal year 1970. In addition, $2 
million is authorized to be appropriated 
to the National Endowment for the Arts 
for fiscal 1969 for State arts programs 
and $2.5 million is authorized to be ap- 
propriated for fiscal 1970 for State arts 
programs. The National Endowment for 
the Humanities would be authorized to 
receive $8 million for general program 
purposes in 1969 and $9 million for fis- 
cal 1970. 

Each endowment would be authorized 
to receive up to $3.25 million for fiscal 
year 1969 and up to $3.5 million for fis- 
cal 1970 for the matching of gifts pur- 
suant to section 10(a) (2) of Public Law 
89-209. 

I support the amendments made by 
the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare. They improve the existing law, and 
they will strengthen the programs of 
both endowments. 

Much credit is due two of our col- 
leagues, the able and industrious Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. PELL] and the 
hard-working Senator from New York 
{Mr. Javrrs] who have never lost sight 
of the need to improve the arts and the 
humanities. They know that in wisdom 
and the development of wisdom lies the 
strength of America. They would, I be- 
lieve, agree that the humanities provide 
the nourishment for decision. 

America is rich in land and natural 
resources. A materially affluent country, 
it has mastered the techniques and lan- 
guage of production, distribution, and 
general consumer satisfaction. We are a 
nation of achievers, of problem solvers; 
we are quick to understand and meet the 
demands of production and material 
want that our society creates. We are not 
always so quick to understand the deeper 
needs of our society, the needs that can- 
not be met overnight, the needs that 
make the difference between a society 
which merely exists and a society which 
understands itself and lives life with 
grace, principle, meaning, and com- 
passion. 

This latter kind of society is the ob- 
jective of the National Foundation on 
the Arts and the Humanities. 

Until now, the programs of the Arts 
Endowment and the Humanities Endow- 
ment, the two operating divisions of the 
Foundation, have been largely shaped 
by the fact that the agency is young and 
its budget small; programs have been 
both tentative and exploratory, with an 
emphasis on the experimental. 

But as to one point, I can speak with 
firsthand knowledge. These exploratory 
efforts—if the approximately $100,000 
in grants and fellowships provided to 
Alaskan artists, scholars, teachers, stu- 
dents, and members of the public are 
any indication—have acted as cultural 
catalysts, helping Americans in every 
part of the country to develop their 
talents and better understand their past. 

By the end of fiscal 1968 Alaska’s State 
arts council will have received approxi- 
mately $80,000 from the Foundation. 
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And a modest grant—$9,580—to Alaska 
Methodist University in Anchorage is 
helping to bring Alaska’s rich history to 
the attention of Alaskans and Americans 
everywhere. The grant supported a con- 
ference which drew together 11 scholars 
from throughout the country, for the 
most part people who have written books 
about Alaska, and 40 elementary and 
secondary school teachers from Alaska. 
It stimulated teaching interest in Alas- 
kan history which is too often neglected 
in the majority of history textbooks now 
in use, and revitalized interest in histori- 
cal sources which are rapidly disappear- 
ing. It demonstrates the value of the 
Foundation. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to add my support to the pro- 
posed extension of the National Founda- 
tion on the Arts and Humanities. 

Although I am convinced that nearly 
all of the work done by the two En- 
dowments has been of great value to 
America’s future, the State of Wiscon- 
sin has been extremely fortunate in one 
respect. In addition to the programs as- 
sisted by the National Endowment for 
the Arts in our urban areas, the resi- 
dents of five Wisconsin communities 
have benefited directly from a unique 
experiment designed to encourage the 
arts in rural areas. 

Under the expert and imaginative 
leadership of Dr. Robert Gard of the 
University of Wisconsin Extension Serv- 
ice, the Wisconsin Idea Theatre program 
has created great new interest in the 
arts in Portage, Waupun, Spring Green, 
Rhinelander, and the Adams-Friend- 
ship section of our State. It is my hope, 
and the hope of the people of Wisconsin, 
that this experimental, pilot program 
may be continued during the coming fis- 
cal year. That would mark the third 
year of the project. 

The value of this program—and, in- 
evitably, of the great effect this small 
Federal program can have in all areas 
of our country—is evident. I urge the 
Senate to approve the measure now be- 
fore us. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment in the nature of a substitute. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
ee and the bill to be read a third 

e. 

The bill was read the third time, and 

passed. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Senate 
completes its business today, it stand in 
adjournment until 12 noon tomorrow. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(This order was later changed to pro- 
vide for the Senate to convene at 11 a.m. 
tomorrow.) 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed the bill (S. 1119) to grant 
minerals, including oil and gas, on cer- 
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tain lands in the Crow Indian Reserva- 
tion, Mont., to certain Indians, and for 
other purposes, with an amendment, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills and 
joint resolutions, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate: 


H.R. 1093. An act to amend and clarify the 
reemployment provisions of the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 2629. An act to amend titles 10, 14, 
and 32, United States Code, with respect to 
the remission or cancellation of indebtedness 
of members or former members of the Armed 
Forces and the National Guard; 

H.R. 2632. An act to permit National Guard 
officers to act as inspecting officers under 
section 710(f) of title 32, United States Code; 

H.R. 3299. An act to authorize the purchase, 
sale, and exchange of certain lands on the 
Spokane Indian Reservation, and for other 
purposes; 

H.R. 5704. An act to grant minerals, in- 
cluding oil, gas, and other natural deposits, 
on certain lands in the Northern Cheyenne 
Indian Reservation, Mont., to certain Indians, 
and for other purposes; 

H.R. 9098. An act to revise the boundaries 
of the Badlands National Monument in the 
State of South Dakota, to authorize exchanges 
of land mutually beneficial to the Oglala 
Sioux Tribe and the United States, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 9391. An act to amend section 376(a) 
of title 28, United States Code; 

H.R. 10573. An act to provide authority to 
increase the effectiveness of the Truth in 
Negotiations Act; 

H.R. 10897. An act to amend section 404(d) 
of title 37, United States Code, by increasing 
the maximum rates of per diem allowance 
and reimburesment authorized, under cer- 
tain circumstances, to meet the actual ex- 
penses of travel; 

H.R. 11466. An act to remove the restric- 
tions on the grades of the director and assist- 
ant directors of the Marine Corps Band; 

H.R. 13050. An act to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to authorize an increase in the 
numbers of officers of the Navy designated 
for engineering duty, aeronautical engineer- 
ing duty, and special duty; 

H.R. 13593. An act to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to increase the number of con- 
gressional alternates authorized to be nomi- 
nated for each vacancy at the Military, Naval, 
and Air Air Force Academies; 

H.R. 14672. An act to amend the act of 
February 14, 1931, relating to the acceptance 
of gifts for the benefit of Indians; 

H.R. 15231. An act to authorize the Com- 
mandant of the U.S. Army Command and 
General Staff College to award the degree of 
master of military art and science; 

H.R. 15271. An act to authorize the use of 
funds arising from a Judgment in favor of the 
Spokane Tribe of Indians; 

H.R. 15348. An act to amend section 703 
(b) of title 10, United States Code, to make 
permanent the authority to grant a special 
30-day period of leave for members of the 
uniformed services who voluntarily extend 
their tours of duty in hostile fire areas; 

H.R. 15421. An act to enact the Interstate 
Agreement on Detainers into law; 

H.R. 15789. An act to amend section 2306 
of title 10, United States Code, to authorize 
certain contracts for services and related 
supplies to extend beyond 1 year; 

H. R. 15863. An act to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to change the name of the 
Army Medical Service to the Army Medical 
Department; 

H.R. 15865. An act to amend section 
1072(2) of title 10, United States Code, to 
include a foster child within the definition of 
dependent; 
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H.R. 16819. An act to amend the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Act to extend the authoriza- 
tion of grants to States for rehabilitation 
services, to broaden the scope of goods and 
services available under that act for the 
handicapped, and for other purposes; 

H.J. Res. 1111. Joint resolution granting 
the consent of Congress to certain additional 
powers conferred upon the Kansas City Area 
Transportation Authority by the States of 
Kansas and Missouri; and 

H.J. Res. 1234. Joint resolution to provide 
for the issuance of a gold medal to the 
widow of the late Walt Disney and for the 
issuance of bronze medals to the California 
Institute of the Arts in recognition of the 
distinguished public service and the out- 
standing contributions of Walt Disney to the 
United States and to the world. 


HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tion were severally read twice by their 
titles and referred, as indicated: 


H.R. 1093. An act to amend and clarify 
the reemployment provisions of the Uni- 
versal Military Training and Service Act, and 
for other purposes; 

H.R. 2629, An act to amend titles 10, 14, 
and 32, United States Code, with respect to 
the remission or cancellation of indebted- 
ness of members or former members of the 
Armed Forces and the National Guard; 

H.R. 2632. An act to permit National Guard 
officers to act as inspecting officers under 
section 710(f) of title 32, United States Code; 

H.R. 10573. An act to provide authority to 
increase the effectiveness of the Truth in 
Negotiations Act; 

H.R. 10897. An act to amend section 404 
(d) of title 37, United States Code, by in- 
creasing the maximum rates of per diem al- 
lowance and reimbursement authorized, un- 
der certain circumstances, to meet the actual 
expenses of travel; 

H.R. 11466. An act to remove the restric- 
tions on the grades of the director and as- 
sistant directors of the Marine Corps Band; 

H.R. 13050. An act to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to authorize an increase in the 
numbers of officers of the Navy designated for 
engineering duty, aeronautical engineering 
duty, and special duty; 

H.R. 13593. An act to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to increase the number of con- 
gressional alternates authorized to be 
nominated for each vacancy at the Military, 
Naval, and Air Force Academies; 

H.R. 15231. An act to authorize the Com- 
mandant of the U.S. Army Command and 
General Staff College to award the degree of 
master of military art and science; 

H.R. 15348. An act to amend section 703 
(b) of title 10, United States Code, to make 
permanent the authority to grant a special 
30-day period of leave for members of the 
uniformed services who voluntarily extend 
their tours of duty in hostile fire areas; 

H.R. 15789. An act to amend section 2306 
of title 10, United States Code, to authorize 
certain contracts for services and related 
supplies to extend beyond 1 year; 

H.R. 15863. An act to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to change the name of the 
Army Medical Service to the Army Medical 
Department; and 

H.R. 15865. An act to amend section 1072 
(2) of title 10, United States Code, to include 
a foster child within the definition of de- 
pendent; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

H.R.3299. An act to authorize the pur- 
chase, sale, and exchange of certain lands on 
the Spokane Indian Reservation, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 5704. An act to grant minerals, in- 
cluding oil, gas, and other natural deposits. 
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on certain lands in the Northern Cheyenne 
Indian Reservation, Mont., to certain Indians, 
and for other purposes; 

H.R. 9098. An act to revise the boundaries 
of the Badlands National Monument in the 
State of South Dakota, to authorize exchanges 
of land mutually beneficial to the Oglala 
Sioux Tribe and the United States, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 14672. An act to amend the act of 
February 14, 1931, relating to the acceptance 
of gifts for the benefit of Indians; and 

H.R. 15271. An act to authorize the use of 
funds arising from a judgment in favor of 
the Spokane Tribe of Indians; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 9391. An act to amend section 376(a) 
of title 28, United States Code; 

H.R, 15421. An act to enact the Interstate 
Agreement on Detainers into law; and 

H.J. Res. 1111. Joint resolution granting 
the consent of Congress to certain additional 
powers conferred upon the Kansas City Area 
Transportation Authority by the States of 
Kansas and Missouri; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 16819. An act to amend the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Act to extend the authoriza- 
tion of grants to States for rehabilitation 
services, to broaden the scope of goods and 
services available under that act for the 
handicapped, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk proceed- 
ed to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Under the previous order, the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] is 
recognized for not to exceed 30 minutes. 


AMERICA’S FUTURE IN AIR TRANS- 
PORTATION DEPENDS ON REAL- 
ISTIC AND PROMPT ACTION TO 
PROVIDE AN EXPANDED AIRPORT 
PROGRAM 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, ap- 
proximately 23 years ago it was my 
privilege to have introduced in the House 
of Representatives the first Federal-aid- 
to-airport measure. It was one of the 
foundations on which our Federal air- 
port program was established in 1946. In 
the ensuing years, aviation has grown 
steadily—I should say dramatically— 
and with vigorous rapidity. The fact is 
that aviation progress has outgrown the 
facilities which are essential to support 
it, in some instances on the runways and 
in many cases at the airport terminal 
areas and access road areas leading to 
the terminals. 

Further, Mr. President, the reality of 
the situation is that the Government of 
the United States has permitted the pro- 
gram of support for aviation facilities 
to be outdated and to be haphazardly fi- 
nanced. 

I regret that the authorization for ex- 
penditures and appropriations under the 
Federal Airport Act of 1946, as amended, 
will expire as early as at the end of fiscal 
year 1970. But the presently authorized 
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program is as antiquated and inadequate 
as we could possibly imagine, consider- 
ing the mobility of our people and prod- 
ucts on wheels and wings. But the pres- 
ently authorized program is an in- 
adequate one. We would not shed a tear 
over the demise of this program as it now 
exists were it not for the hard fact that 
the executive and legislative branches of 
the Federal Government and the prin- 
cipal facets of the aviation movement 
have been slow, perhaps dangerously 
slow, in developing a modern replace- 
ment program and in bringing to enact- 
ment the necessary legislation to place 
it in meaningful motion. 

The date for this need is paramount. 
When I think of the expiration of the 
existing authorizations on June 30, 1970, 
and when I think in terms of the time 
and effort required for airways and air- 
port planning and development, Mr. 
President, that is not a distant date. This 
is especially so in this time of anxiety. 
There is indeed the need to move for- 
ward in the vital areas of improving and 
extending our runway systems. And cer- 
tainly it is necessary to provide facili- 
ties for terminals to handle the cargo 
and passengers from planes that move 
up to the airport loading ramps and 
gates and to take care of the literally 
thousands and thousands of persons who 
come by access roads into the terminals. 

At this point in my remarks, Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp the Federal Avia- 
tion Administration comparison of pres- 
ent aviation activities with forecasts of 
those for 1979—the FAA release of 
March 29, 1968. 

There being no objection, the FAA 
release was ordered printed in the Rxo- 
ORD, as follows: 

FAA FORECASTS HUGE AVIATION INCREASE BY 
1979 

A doubling, tripling, and even quadrupling 
of major indicators of aviation activity in the 
United States by 1979 are forecast by the 
Federal Aviation Administration in its latest 
multiyear projections released today. 

Airline passengers will more than triple, 
from 126 million in fiscal year 1967 to 444 
million in 1979. Revenue passenger miles 
flown by the airlines will nearly quadruple, 
from 86 Dillion in 1967 to 342 billion in 1979. 
The airline fleet will increase from 2,272 air- 
craft to 3,860. 

General aviation (non-airline) flying will 
show similar increases. The general aviation 
fleet will almost double from 104,706 aircraft 
as of January 1, 1967, to 203,000 at the be- 
ginning of 1979. General aviation flying hours 
will increase from 21.9 million hours to 40.5 
million. 

Use of jet fuel and aviation gasoline in the 
United States will more than triple, increas- 
ing from a total of 5,403 million gallons in 
1967 to 17,700 million gallons in 1979. Jet 
fuel consumption will increase from 4,697 
million gallons to 16,890. Use of aviation gaso- 
line will increase from 706 million gallons 
to 810. 

Civil aircraft production will more than 
double from 15,171 aircraft in 1967 to 32,480 
in 1979. Airline transport production will de- 
crease from 372 to 280 aircraft, while general 
aviation aircraft production will increase 
from 14,799 aircraft to 32,200 by 1979. Air- 
craft engine production will increase from 
20,812 units to 46,300 in the same time pe- 
riod. 

Landings and takeoffs at airports with FAA 
air traffic control towers are expected to more 
than triple, increasing from 48 million in fis- 
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cal 1967 to 167 million in 1979. Part of the 
huge gain will stem from increased airline 
and general aviation flying and part from 
installation of more airport traffic control 
towers. Currently there are 311 control tow- 
ers in operation. 

Total flights under Instrument Flight Rules 
(IFR) will increase from 5.8 million in 1967 
to 18.7 million in 1979. 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, in just 
one of our major airport facilities, the 
John F. Kennedy International Airport 
in the metropolitan area of New York, 
41,000 persons are employed. These per- 
sons are not the arriving and departing 
passengers. I speak of those who work at 
this one facility in our country. There- 
fore, we do know the very bigness of the 
matter I am discussing this morning. 
Action on a meaningful plan for insur- 
-ing the continued maintenance of an 
adequate national airport system should 
be taken this year. It should not be post- 
poned. Action needs to be taken in 1968. 
Frankly, it would be disastrous from the 
standpoint of safety and the necessary 
facilities for the mobility of people if 
we were to postpone this program, which 
has a genuine urgency about it. There is 
a vital need to have this effort delineated 
as early as possible, even though it might 
not be made effective until July 1, 1970. 
Mr. President, it was Tennyson who 
poetically expressed some 125 years ago: 
For I dipt into the future, far as human 
eye could see, 

Saw the Vision of the world, and all the 
wonder that would be; 

Saw the heavens fill with commerce, argo- 
sies of magic sails, 

Pilots of the purple twilight dropping down 
with costly bales; 

Heard the heavens fill with shouting, and 
there rain'd a ghastly dew 

From the nations’ airy navies grappling in 
the central blue. 


A poet, a visionary, saw what was to 
happen in the world from the standpoint 
of traffic, not only from the movement of 
people but also with respect to the move- 
ment of huge cargoes of products. This 
was the picture he painted in words of 
dramatic poetry more than a century 
ago. Those words come back to haunt us 
today because here we are apparently 
unable to move forward with this pro- 
gram which has not only an economic 
benefit in time of peace, but also a bul- 
wark of support for America in time of 
crisis which may affect our economy and 
all of our people. 

We cannot permit our airways and air- 
port systems needs to be bypassed in a 
wave of indiscriminate budget-cutting 
and fund-withholding. 

I know it is difficult to select where 
cuts would come. I understand that. It is 
not that I am advocating a continuation 
of a high plateau of expenditures at all 
levels of government and in all programs 
and projects, but I am attempting very 
realistically this morning to point out 
the validity of a program to develop the 
airways and airport systems of the 
United States—and that it should be 
done now. 

I think it would be false economy, be- 
cause we would be endangering too many 
lives and too much valuable property, if 
we failed to provide a viable program and 
if we neglected to provide aviation self- 
development financing. 
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On January 23, 1968, the Aviation Sub- 
committee of the Senate Committee on 
Commerce issued a forthright and 
thought-provoking interim report fol- 
lowing a series of hearings on the na- 
tional airport system. We were encour- 
aged to hope and believe that action 
would quicken in the executive branch 
and in the several facets of aviation to 
help that subcommittee reach final con- 
clusions. Today, however, it still needs 
to have before it specific legislative pro- 
posals on this complicated high-priority 
problem. 

Those elements which should help in- 
clude not only commercial aviation cov- 
ering the flights operated on schedule, 
but the important general aviation, pri- 
vate and corporate planes, which fly in 
this country. All are involved in the com- 
plications which we properly refer to as 
the airport crisis. 

Mr. President, I believe we should look 
anew at the tentative conclusions of the 
Aviation Subcommittee which is headed 
so capably by the senior Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney]. He is one 
of our best informed authorities on avi- 
ation and I recognize him as especially 
knowledgeable when we come to discuss- 
ing the matter of facilities for our air- 
ways and airports. He and his subcom- 
mittee associates have issued a meaning- 
ful interim report. I hope they will be 
able to follow through by having specific 
legislation under study within a few 
days, and that they will finalize their 
conclusions and give strong guidance to 
the Committee on Commerce and to the 
Senate. 

This report of the Subcommittee on 
Aviation had meaning to it. I certainly 
hope that the members of that subcom- 
mittee will be able to follow through by 
providing us with specific legislation. I 
hope there is now enough information 
and that there will be action so that a 
proposal soon can be presented to the 
Senate. I am not being critical of the 
subcommittee or the full committee. I 
commend them. But I think they should 
finalize their conclusions. Both the 
chairman of the subcommittee and the 
chairman of the full Committee on Com- 
merce, the able senior Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson] are capa- 
ble of giving us strong leadership on this 
vital issue. 

We can come to grips, and it is neces- 
sary to come to grips, with this impor- 
tant subject. 

The first of the Aviation Subcommit- 
tee conclusions, also in the form of a 
recommendation which I support, is this: 

1. The Federal Government has a respon- 
sibility to assist State and local govern- 
ments in the planning, construction, develop- 
ment, and improvement of the Nation’s air- 
ports. This should take the form of financial 
assistance to the communities. The national 
airport system must include not only ade- 
quate airports to serve the commercial air- 
lines and their passengers, but adequate and 
separate airports and runways for general 
aviation aircraft in metropolitan areas where 
congestion is a serious problem. These gen- 
eral aviation airports must have the same 
operational capabilities for all-weather fiy- 
ing as exist at air carrier airports. 


There are two general aviation air- 
ports in the United States, one in Florida 
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and one in California, where there is 
more aviation activity than there is in 
any of the so-called commercial air- 
ports, except O'Hare in Chicago. General 
aviation, as I have indicated, is a rapidly 
growing part of the aviation industry. In 
calendar 1967, Opa-locka Airport in the 
Miami, Fla., area had total operations of 
634,799—more than 625,000 of general 
aviation character. Only O'Hare Airport 
had more total operations in 1967—an 
aggregate of 643,787, dominated by com- 
mercial passenger and freight handling, 
but including extensive noncommercial 
activities, too. The Van Nuys Airport in 
California had 496,564 total operations in 
1967, overwhelmingly general aviation. 

Mr. President, an assumption of re- 
sponsibility by the Federal Government 
to assist State and local governments in 
the planning, construction, development, 
and improvement of the Nation’s air- 
ports carries with it—I underscore—fis- 
cal obligations. In this respect, the Avia- 
tion Subcommittee has given us cogent 
recommendations in its conclusions 
which are Nos. 2 and 3, as follows: 

2. The Federal share of airport develop- 
ment costs should come from revenues gen- 
erated by the imposition of user fees on 
commercial aviation and general aviation 
of the type and nature discussed in this 
report. Some contribution should be made 
from general tax funds for military use of 
civil airports. 

8. An airport trust fund should be estab- 
lished into which the revenues derived from 
the user fees would be deposited. The funds 
would be used to provide Federal assist- 
ance for a program similar to the existing 
Federal grants-in-aid program under the 
Federal Airport Act. The amount of the Fed- 
eral contribution should be at least 50 per- 
cent of the cost of eligible projects. The 
financing of terminal area development must 
be investigated further. Consideration should 
be given to the feasibility of direct or guar- 
anteed loans as a supplement to any grants- 
in-aid program established and funded out 
of an airport trust fund. 


I can understand the complex prob- 
lems in connection with the air terminals 
and access to air terminals, the aprons, 
the concessions, and the development, 
really, of housing, motels and hotels, and 
the merchandising that goes on today in 
our airports, all of which are very com- 
plex. 

Mr. President, I am a believer in the 
validity, the appropriateness, and the 
usefulness of the highway trust fund, 
the sources of which are highway user 
taxes. I know there are objections to 
trust funds of this nature within some 
elements of the executive branch and by 
some Members of Congress. They are not 
enthusiastic about this approach. But 
I believe there are many supporters of 
trust funds for such specific facets of the 
transportation program as highways and 
airway and airport systems. 

I repeat: transportation, the mobility 
of our people to move on wheels and 
wings, has brought about a dynamic 
change and has strengthened the econ- 
omy of the country, especially in the past 
few years. 

It is my judgment that the general 
revenue of the U.S. Treasury should be 
the source for a minimum of the fund- 
ing required to assist in the development 
and maintenance of the national air- 
ports and national airways systems. The 
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time is now, as the subcommittee con- 
cludes, for the imposition of user fees 
on commercial aviation and general avi- 
ation to generate revenues for the Fed- 
eral share of airport development costs. 
And the subcommittee further concludes 
that an airport development trust fund 
should be established into which the 
revenues derived from the user fees 
would be deposited. 

That certainly would have the sup- 
port, I think, of all the scheduled air- 
lines in the United States. 

I join Chairman Monroney in com- 
mendation of the Air Transport Associ- 
ation of America, and in urging all other 
segments of the aviation industry to 
come into general support of these con- 
structive proposals. I believe it is im- 
perative that the executive establish- 
ment come forward with legislative rec- 
ommendations without further delay. 

I want to say, however, that I think, 
sometimes, we are derelict on Capitol 
Hill in not authoring more legislation 
here. I point out to the distinguished 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. MILLER], who is 
now in the Chamber, that we look down- 
town, as it were, for the departments 
and agencies to come up with propos- 
als—although I recognize that the ex- 
ecutive branch has that responsibility. 

So I believe the responsibility is here 
and it is now. I made the observation 
about Congress assuming a greater re- 
sponsibility in the proposing of legisla- 
tion—in the writing of legislation. It is 
very important. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Iowa. 

Mr. MILLER. Let me say to the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia that he well 
knows I thoroughly agree with his point 
that the Congress should not just sit 
here and wait for proposals to come up 
from the other end of Pennsylvania 
Avenue. This is, of course, one of our 
functions. But if Congress, which is the 
body of the Federal Government which 
is closest to the people, is to reflect the 
will of the people, it would certainly be 
derelict in its duty if it did not, itself, 
propose legislation as well. Of course, 
that can be done within the broad 
guidelines of the policy of the adminis- 
tration, so that we could be reasonably 
assured of success as far as approval by 
the executive branch is concerned. 

I think the Senator himself has of- 
fered many proposals of his own, which 
have been adopted by the Congress, and 
approved by the President. That is in the 
finest traditions of the legislative branch 
of the Government. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. The Senator is cor- 
rect. As chairman of the Public Works 
Committee, I have introduced bills that 
have been referred to our committee 
which have emanated from downtown, 
even though I was not in favor of such 
bills as a whole. 

Referring further to the colloquy with 
the Senator from Iowa, we do not neces- 
sarily have to accept an executive 
branch proposal in the form of a bill 
submitted, but we can work our will, oft- 
times, in improving the legislation with- 
in the framework of the proposal. I 
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think that is what my colleague is 
speaking of at this moment. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER. The Public Works Com- 
mittee, of which the Senator from West 
Virginia is the very able chairman, is per- 
haps the best example of the type of com- 
mittee which will handle programs ini- 
tiated by Congress, as opposed to pro- 
posals initiated by the executive branch. 
Where else can the reason for public 
works projects better be generated than 
out of the knowledge of the people in the 
districts and the States represented and 
reflected, in turn, by their Members here 
in Congress and, in turn, by the Public 
Works Committee? 

I want the Senator to know he is on 
very sound ground as far as the Senator 
from Iowa is concerned. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I thank the Senator. 
I believe there is a need for an airport 
development trust fund, and I think it 
can be established, as the Aviation Sub- 
committee has recommended, in a way 
that would develop out of revenues de- 
rived from aviation user fees. These funds 
would be deposited for the airways and 
airport system improvement program. 

Of course, some classes of user fees— 
those which do not contravene the in- 
terstate commerce clause of the Consti- 
tution of the United States—are part of 
the income structure of most airports 
and probably will so remain. I would 
have preferred reserving most user tax 
sources for the State and local entities 
which operate and maintain airports. 
But the probability of constitutional in- 
hibitions against State and local levies 
of this nature indicate that Federal pre- 
emption of this field of revenue to sus- 
tain a trust fund loan and grant-in-aid 
program would be more meaningful and 
useful. 

But, Federal preemption of this field 
of taxation, including the 5-percent 
ticket tax already imposed on airline pas- 
sengers and the fuel tax levied on gen- 
eral aviation fuel, would diminish the 
State and local categories of income or 
potential income to plan, construct, de- 
velop, and improve airports. So, the Fed- 
eral share of the costs of these activities 
would necessarily be higher under the 
trust fund arrangement than has here- 
tofore been the case under the grant-in- 
aid program authorized by the Federal 
Airport Act. This would be proper un- 
der a trust fund plan with the Federal 
Government preempting the major 
revenue sources. And, by reason of the 
nature of the airport problem as we see 
it in metropolitan sections of the coun- 
try, I believe that there must be more 
Federal financial help for airport termi- 
nal area development than is available 
today. 

Chairman Monroney of the Aviation 
Subcommittee has appropriately had 
printed in the Record an address which 
Stuart G. Tipton, president of the Air 
Transport Association, delivered April 
24, 1968, in Cleveland, Ohio. 

In referring to Mr. Tipton’s speech to 
the Cleveland Traffic Club, Chairman 
Monroney said that what we need are 
practical and constructive proposals 
from Government and from the avia- 
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tion industry so that we may initiate a 
new national program to finance airport 
construction. I agree. He applauded the 
ATA executive for outlining in the Cleve- 
land speech a new proposal for airport 
financing that has the support of the 
scheduled airlines. 

I, too, extend commendation to ATA 
and I join Chairman Monroney in urg- 
ing the other segments of the aviation 
industry also to espouse constructive 
proposals. And I believe it is imperative 
that the executive establishment come 
forward with legislative recommenda- 
tions without any further delay. Congress 
must work its will on the several pro- 
posals it hopefully will have before it— 
including one already introduced by the 
distinguished senior Senator from New 
York [Mr. Javits]. Congress should not 
too long delay its responsibility. 

My concept of the best way to modern- 
ize and make meaningful the Federal 
participation in a program for airport ex- 
pansion so urgently needed would be a 
combination of the Aviation Subcom- 
mittee’s January 23, 1968, recommenda- 
tions and those which ATA President 
Tipton espoused for the airline industry. 
I feel that the ATA proposal may need 
some supplementation, and perhaps some 
alteration and clarification. The princi- 
ple of its plan has merit as spelled out in 
these paragraphs from Mr. Tipton’s 
speech: 

The airline industry has come up with a 
proposal that it feels will fill the demand for 
the capital bulge the airport expansion pro- 
gram so sorely needs. It calls for the estab- 
lishment by the Congress of an Airport De- 
velopment Trust Fund, similar to the present 
Highway Trust Fund. It would be set up 
within the Treasury of the United States 
and would be administered by the Secretary 
of Transportation. 

The (Airport Development) Trust Fund 
would be maintained from the proceeds of a 
2 percent tax on airline passengers within 
the United States. For passengers departing 
the United States to foreign points there 
would be a flat fee of $2 per trip... . 

Eligible projects—for which financing 
would be provided—include the construction, 
alteration, and improvement of airfield fa- 
cilities. The financial assistance would take 
the form of paying up to 75 percent of the 
debt service costs of airport bond issues. It 
would also provide for short term loans for 
planning, land acquisition and for the start 
of a construction on urgently needed proj- 
ects pending approval of a long term program 
of financial aid. 


Mr. President, how much time do I 
have remaining? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator’s time has just ex- 
pired. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, if 
agreeable to the leadership, I ask unani- 
mous consent to continue—and I shall 
not make a second request—for an addi- 
tional 5 minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? The Chair hears 
none, and the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia is recognized for 5 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. No doubt there are 
alternatives worthy of careful consider- 
ation, including some said to be under 
evaluation in the executive branch, 
which would emphasize guaranteed loans 
and direct loans, with a minimum of 
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utilization of the grant-in-aid procedure. 
Although my preference is for the air- 
port development trust fund recom- 
mended by the airlines industry through 
the ATA, and the user tax system in- 
cluded in the tentative conclusions of the 
Senate Aviation Subcommittee, I hope 
the executive branch will send its recom- 
mendations to the Congress with dis- 
patch. I reemphasize: All alternatives to 
be suggested by qualified and authorita- 
tive public and private sources should be 
presented in legislative form as promptly 
as possible and then should be consid- 
ered by the appropriate committees of 
both Houses of the Congress with the 
sense of urgency that this high-priority 
problem reflects. 
CONCLUSIONS 


Having introduced the original Federal 
airport legislative proposal does not pre- 
vent me from observing that we are in 
a new era. Hence, it will be my purpose 
to introduce or cosponsor within a few 
days a measure to give legislative status 
to proposals, such as were recommended 
in broad outline form by the Aviation 
Subcommittee and more specifically by 
the Air Transport Association, to estab- 
lish an airport development trust fund, 
the revenue basis of which would be air- 
port user fees or taxes. 

Since I believe to do so is imperative, 
I will urge that the new Federal program 
for airports and airways—to replace the 
present grant-in-aid program which ex- 
pires June 30, 1970—be authorized over 
a 5-year period or longer, if adminis- 
tration and funding are brought under 
a trust fund system relatively similar to 
the highway trust fund. 

The present system of authorizing 
Federal aid to airport appropriations 
and expenditures for 3-year period, but 
appropriating from general revenue on 
an annual basis only, makes it most difi- 
cult for airport owners and managers to 
prepare comprehensive plans and appli- 
cations for Federal aid predicated on 
valid financing arrangements. The ex- 
isting system for programing Federal 
aid to airports annually creates a hodge- 
podge, forces many applicant State and 
local units of government or airport au- 
thorities to overindulge in hypotheca- 
tion, in that applicants must presume 
funds will be available in future years 
for which authorizations might not be 
in force and for which appropriations 
have not been made. And it frequently 
prompts Federal administrators, in es- 
sence, to make informal commitments of 
future year funds without having any 
legal authority to do so. The fact is that 
not one in a hundred airport projects 
can be programed and completed with- 
in the year for which appropriations are 
made. I call it to the attention of my 
fellow Senators that to presuppose and 
to commit funds not yet appropriated 
for future years is to indulge in extra- 
legal, if not illegal action. 

The hit-and-miss basis must stop. I 
think that the planning and financing 
must go forward under a new program. 
Aviation safety will be enhanced by the 
preciseness of our airway controls and 
the availability of adequate ground fa- 
cilities. Why should Congress continue 
to authorize and appropriate on the 
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present basis and force applicants and 
administrators alike to indulge in much 
hypothecation in the planning and fi- 
nancing of airport projects? 

I repeat, the present hodge-podge sys- 
tem should not be continued. Why 
should it be perpetuated when the air- 
port situation in the United States is 
truly a critical one? 

Why continue to overcommit and over- 
work the Treasury general revenue 
budget, through which we have been fi- 
nancing the Federal-aid-to-airports pro- 
gram, when aviation can move forward 
better through the fashioning of a trust 
fund built up and sustained by aviation 
use taxes? 

I believe the trust fund system would 
be capable of being managed in a much 
less inflationary way than is the annual 
resort to the Treasury general fund for 
grants-in-aid on a basis which does little 
more than scratch the surface of meeting 
the gigantic needs with respect to essen- 
Ha airway controls and airport facili- 
ties. 

I believe financing and administering 
airport development and modernization 
through a trust fund system can bring 
order out of chaos in State and local 
preparation of applications for grants- 
in-aid or loans and can remove most of 
the hypothecation from applicants’ 
funding programs for airport projects. 

I believe, Mr. President, that there is 
a crisis, and that it could grow into 
tragedy unless there is a determination 
to move promptly and aggressively to find 
the answers and give them legal form 
through action by the Congress. The 
challenge to act is here on Capitol Hill. 
We have a responsibility and we must 
meet it now in the interest of the people 
and for the Nation’s progress. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD obtained the floor. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may suggest 
the absence of a quorum without losing 
my right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


THE RETIREMENT OF SENATOR 
CARL HAYDEN 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that upon the com- 
pletion of my statement, the distin- 
guished minority leader [Mr. DIRKSEN] 
be recognized, and that thereafter the 
next speaker be the distinguished senior 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. PAs- 
TORE]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President— 

There is a time of war, and a time of peace, 
a time to keep, and a time to cast away, a 
time to weep, and a time to laugh, a time 
to stand, and a time to step aside. 
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With these words, the senior Senator 
from Arizona, our beloved President pro 
tempore, yesterday signaled the end of 
an era for the U.S. Senate. CARL HAYDEN 
announced that he has decided to retire 
from office at the close of his term this 
year. 

In a typically selfless manner, this 
humble, compassionate, and kind leader 
has announced the termination of his 
record of 56 years in Congress. Serving 
Arizona continuously since February 19, 
1912, the date of its admission as a State 
of the Union, Cart. HAYDEN has an un- 
matched career marked by milestones of 
accomplishment for Arizona, the West, 
and the Nation. 

In an editorial published on November 
26, 1911, the Arizona Gazette made a 
remarkably accurate prediction: 

Carl Hayden will make the best Congress- 
man that Arizona will ever send to Washing- 
ton. A man of sterling character, sound con- 
victions and dominating personality, Hayden 
will make himself known in the halls of 
Congress. He will accomplish a vast amount 
of good for Arizona. Hayden is a born fighter 
and he will not allow the interest of the new 
state to be overlooked. 

Hayden is young in years and in full per- 
fection of sturdy manhood. He is a native 
son of Arizona, His father was an Arizona 
pioneer. Pulsating through Hayden's blood is 
the innate love for his mother state, that 
ranks second only to the holy tie that binds 
between offspring and parent. 

Hayden has tramped over Arizona from 
the Grand Canyon to the tropic land of Santa 
Cruz. To Hayden, there is not a spot in all 
the state that does not teem with a thousand 
pregnant possibilities. He knows the mineral 
wealth; the timber wealth. He knows the 
ranges over which browse the lazy herds of 
sheep and cattle. Hayden knows the needs of 
every county and knows them well. 


That editor could not have known how 
unerring his prophecy was nearly 57 
years ago. 

Dams and reservoirs, great highways, 
power lines, airports, and Federal irri- 
gation projects nurturing thousands of 
acres of fertile land blooming in the 
desert. These are but a small part of his 
legacy to Arizona. 

His sponsorship of legislation authoriz- 
ing the Farmers Home Administration, 
the GI bill of rights after World War TI, 
the Colorado River storage project, and 
the amendment to the Constitution ex- 
tending the right of suffrage to women— 
these measures and hundreds more at- 
test to his leadership. An adviser to 10 
Presidents, he has left his mark on con- 
temporary American history. 

Most of us are aware of the early advice 
CARL. HAybDEN received from the then 
Representative from Maryland, Fred 
Talbott, who told him: 

There are two kinds of Congressmen, show 
horses and work horses. If you want to get 
your name in the paper, be a show horse. 


If you want to gain the respect of your col- 
leagues, keep quiet and be a work horse. 


Senator HAYDEN has never been a 
“show horse” and has never failed to be a 
“workhorse.” As chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations since 1955, CARL 
Hayven has constantly set the pace for 
the other members of his committee. In 
addition to his many other responsibil- 
ities, Senator HAYDEN is chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Interior and Reclama- 
tion Appropriations. He is a member of 
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every subcommitee and follows its activ- 
ities closely in order to assure the re- 
porting of appropriations bills as 
promptly as possible after their arrival 
from the House of Representatives. 

For many years, he has commenced 
hearings on his Department of the In- 
terior Appropriations bill long before the 
bill arrived from the House. Last year, 
and again this year, Senator HAYDEN 
began and completed his hearings prior 
to those of any other subcommittee on 
appropriations. 

I am informed that the Committee on 
Appropriations is further ahead this 
year on its hearing schedule than it has 
been for many, many years. In addition 
to completing hearings on the Depart- 
ment of the Interior bill, hearings have 
also been completed on the Department 
of Agriculture bill. Further, hearings are 
in progress on the Defense; District of 
Columbia; independent offices; Labor 
and Health, Education, and Welfare; 
military construction; public works; and 
Treasury, and Post Office bills; and hear- 
ings are virtually complete on the legis- 
lative appropriations bill. So at this early 
date in May, so far as hearings are con- 
cerned, the Committee on Appropria- 
tions is in excellent position. I attribute 
this great progress to the able leadership 
of its chairman, CARL HAYDEN, and to the 
distinguished subcommittee chairmen 
who serve under him. 

The late Senator Bob Kerr, of Okla- 
homa, once said of CARL HAYDEN: 

The distinguished Senator from Arizona 
has been intimately associated with the law 
for more than sixty years. He has gained 
eminence in enforcing the law, renown in 
creating the law, and respect for lending a 
rare brand of dignity to both functions. He 
is this nation’s greatest legislator statisti- 
cally, historically, numerically, factually, and 
emphatically. 


The Senate Chamber will not seem the 
same in January without the presence 
of CARL HAYDEN. 

It is a source of great pride for me 
be able to say that I have served under 
the guidance, wisdom, friendship, and 
quiet leadership of this great American, 
the senior Senator from Arizona, CARL 
HaypeN. Truly a Senator’s Senator, he 
has now volunteered to pass the gavel 
of his important office to another genera- 
tion. It is an act of courage and humil- 
ity, fully in keeping with the traditions 
of this remarkable man. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, when 
the distinguished CARL HAYDEN leaves the 
Senate and has a chance to enjoy a little 
rest and respite from his long labors, I 
hope he will contact somebody who is 
very facile with words and let himself 
be interrogated concerning his lifetime 
in order to develop a story for the en- 
richment of posterity. I think that a good 
interrogator who can set it down could 
record a story of Cart Hayven’s life that 
could well be dramatized and match 
anything that “Bonanza” ever cooked 
up. And that is the reason I say it. 

In October, CARL will be 91. That is 
just a young man, 91 years of age, as 
things go in this day and age. 

Back in 1904, CARL HAYDEN got himself 
elected, first as treasurer, and later as 
sheriff of his county. 

I do not know what the population of 
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Arizona or Maricopa County or the little 
town of Tempe, where Cart was born, 
might have been. However, I am pretty 
sure it was rather sparsely populated. 
They finally had enough people, how- 
ever, to get the State into the Union. 

And 1904 was 64 years ago. I would 
have to ask my esteemed friend, the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Hansen], 
but I presume the West was a little wild 
and woolly at that time. And I presume 
that people still went around with six- 
shooters. Certainly, the sheriff must have 
done so. 

That was in the days before we tried 
to have gun control, and they were great 
days. 

CARL had to be quick on the draw. For 
as long as I have known him, he has 
been quick on the draw. I serve on the 
Appropriations Committee, and I know 
what imagination and verve he showed 
in his capacity as chairman of the 
committee. 

Arizona finally became a State, and it 
was entitled to a Representative in the 
House of Representatives. So the then 
sheriff became a candidate and was 
elected to Congress. I have an idea that 
sometimes he must have traveled 100 
miles either in a buggy or on horseback 
to wherever as many as five voters got 
together. I have campaigned in that 
country some in the last 25 years. I know 
what one has to do to get to some of 
these places. It was not easy going, I 
can tell you. 

When Cart HayDEN came to Congress 
in 1912—and he was elected to the House 
of Representatives six or seven times— 
there were some great personalities in 
the House. Old Cotton Tom Heflin from 
Alabama was there, and he made quite 
a mark on the pages of history. 

Joe Knowland was there. He was Bill 
Knowland’s father, the same Bill Knowl- 
and who became minority leader of the 
Senate. 

John Q. Tilson, from Connecticut, one 
of the most scholarly persons I have ever 
known—and he was a great parliamen- 
tarian in his own right—was in the 
House. 

From my own State, we had Martin 
Madden, who was chairman of the Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

That was at the time when old Uncle 
Joe Cannon, of Danville, was the 
Speaker. He was constantly referred to 
as the czar of the House of Representa- 
tives, because it would appear that he 
and Martin Madden and Nick Long- 
worth walked around with all the legis- 
lation in their pockets, and they brought 
it out when they were in a mood to do so. 
They really ran that body with a high 
hand. 

From Iowa we had Gil Haugen who 
later teamed up with Senator McNary to 
write the celebrated McNary-Haugen 
bill. McNary later became a candidate for 
Vice President. 

From Kentucky, they had Ollie James 
in the House. He was the eloquent Ken- 
tuckian who nominated Woodrow Wil- 
son, and what a great speech that was. 

They had Joe Fordney, of Michigan. 
There was not a tariff or a tax measure 
of any kind with which Joe Fordney was 
not identified. 
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From Minnesota they had Charlie 
Lindbergh. Everybody knows, of course, 
that his very distinguished son was the 
first one to fly the Atlantic Ocean in a 
single-engine plane. 

From Mississippi, they had Pat Har- 
rison who was, I think, one of the great- 
est tax men that ever came to Congress, 
and certainly one of the sweetest men 
I ever knew. I used to come over to see 
him, and I wondered how he could afford 
to spend so much time and be so gracious 
to a freshman Representative. 

From North Carolina, they had Claude 
Kitchin and Ed Pou. Ed became the 
Democratic leader in the House. 

From Ohio, there was Nick Longworth. 

From Tennessee, there was Cordell 
Hull, who served in the House, later came 
to the Senate, and still later, became 
Secretary of State under Franklin 
Roosevelt. 

From Virginia, there was Carter Glass, 
father and author of the Federal Reserve 
System. They tell me that Carter Glass 
served in the House for 13 years before 
ever making a speech. 

From Wyoming, they had Frank Mon- 
dell. I knew Frank Mondell, and, believe 
me, he was a legislator and a leader in 
his own right. 

Those were the associates of our dis- 
tinguished colleague Cart HAYDEN when 
he served in the House, starting in Feb- 
ruary of 1912. 

Ambition moved in Cart’s soul, and he 
thought he ought to serve his great area 
of the country in the U.S. Senate. So, he 
came to the 70th Congress as a Senator, 
I think, as I look at the record, he is 
now completing his seventh term. 

It is interesting that old Cotton Tom 
Heflin of Alabama also moved from the 
House to the Senate at that time. 

Mr. President, from Alabama we also 
had Senator Hugo Black, who is now 81 
and is still writing vigorous opinions on 
the Supreme Court. 

From Arizona, we had Senator Henry 
Fountain Ashurst, one of the greatest 
classical scholars I ever knew, and one of 
the most eloquent people from whose 
lips words ever fell. And what a gracious 
gentleman he really was. 

From California, we had in the Senate 
Hiram Johnson. 

From Georgia, we had Walter George. 

I must confess and say that I once said 
to Walter George that I thought he had 
the finest logical mind in the Senate. He 
said to me: 

Let me correct you. Not me. That enco- 
mium would belong to Josiah Bailey. 


Bailey was really a scholar, and he was 
a publisher and an editor, I think, of the 
Baptist Herald. If that is not correct, 
may my soul not be in jeopardy. 

From Indiana, we had Jim Watson, If 
there was ever a facile, political person- 
ality to serve in the House, serve in the 
Senate, and serve in a leadership ca- 
pacity, and who was one of the greatest 
raconteurs that I ever encountered, it was 
Jim Watson. 

From Kansas, Charlie Curtis, who later 
became Vice President. 

From Kentucky, Alben Barkley. 

From Maryland, Millard Tydings. It 
was a long time before I knew that Mil- 
lard Tydings was a winner of the Dis- 
tinguished Service Cross. He had an 
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agile mind. Now another distinguished 
Tydings graces this body. 

Vandenberg, from Michigan, was here. 

And Jim Reed, probably the greatest 
expert in invective and ridicule and 
sarcasm who was ever endowed with a 
tongue. And how he could excoriate and 
skin an opponent. I learned to know his 
widow quite well, and she always turned 
out for a meeting in Kansas City when- 
ever I was invited down there. 

From New Hampshire, George Moses. 
He was a great coiner of phrases. He 
was the one who coined the phrase about 
those he did not like by saying, “They 
are sons of the wild jackass.” 

From Oregon, Charlie McNary; and 
from Utah, Reed Smoot. 

Senator BENNETT, I had a visit with 
Reed Smoot, and I should have taken his 
advice; because I deplored the fact that 
we were moving higher and higher and 
higher into expenditure brackets. He 
said: 

Young man, let me tell you something. 
This country will never recede from the 
higher to the lower plateau in spending. 
And as it stays there and moves forward and 
upward, it means that more and more values 
will attach to things. 


I should have taken his advice and 
taken the few kopeks I had and invested 
them, maybe in Washington real estate. 
I did not do it, much to my dismay. 

(At this point, Senator HAYDEN en- 
tered the Chamber.) 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Well, I am glad you 
showed up, CARL. [Laughter.] I have 
been waiting for you. I was just telling 
them what a distinguished lot of people 
were in the House of Representatives 
when you came to the 62d Congress. 

You will remember Tom Heflin, Joe 
Knowland—that was Bill Knowland’s 
father—John Tilson; Gil Haugen, of 
Iowa; Martin Madden and Jim Mann, 
of Illinois. Jim Mann was one of the 
greatest Parliamentarians who ever 
came to Congress. 

And Henry T. Rainey—he always wore 
one of those Windsor bow ties, and 
finally he became Speaker. He was my 
congressional neighbor. 

Then, Ollie James, from Kentucky. 
You remember that he nominated 
Woodrow Wilson. 

And Joe Fordney. I could tell you a 
few stories about Joe Fordney; because 
when he did not like somebody, or a con- 
stituent came to sass him, Joe told them 
off in language they could understand. 

Then, Lindbergh’s father was in the 
House when you were there. And Pat 
Harrison; Claude Kitchin; Ed Pou, 
whom you will remember; Nick Long- 
worth; Cordell Hull; Carter Glass; 
Frank Mondell, of Wyoming, a great 
leader. 

So you came over here in 1927. That 
was the 70th Congress, when you came 
to the Senate. Tom Heflin moved over 
here with you. Henry Ashurst was here; 
so were Hiram Johnson and Walter 
George; and Borah, who was born in my 
State. Actually, I preached his funeral 
sermon at the place where he was born, 
at the request of Mary Borah. 

Jim Watson, of Indiana; Charlie Cur- 
tis; Barkley; Millard Tydings; Vanden- 
berg; Jim Reed; George Moses. Do you 
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remember when George said, “They are 
just a lot of sons of the wild jackass”? 
That went all over the world. 

Then, Charlie McNary was here, and 
Reed Smoot and Carter Glass and Claude 
Swanson, Swanson became Secretary of 
the Navy. 

And, finally, Robert Marion La Follette 
whose likeness now graces one of the 
ovals out in the Reception Room. 

Believe me, you served in distinguished 
company in the House and in the Senate. 

I think of all the things that have beset 
the Nation in your lifetime. I started, be- 
fore you came in, by saying that when 
you get a little rest, I want you to call 
in some good, facile writer, let him sit 
down with you for awhile and ask you 
questions, and you give him responsive 
answers. Then let him do a book, and it 
will be one of the most fascinating books 
that posterity will ever enjoy and the 
contemporary generation will enjoy. And 
if you do not do it, I will write it my- 
self. [Laughter.] 

So you are going to be only 91 in Oc- 
tober. Who was it said that life begins 
at 90? Oh, I hope you will enjoy those 
days, and I hope the days of your life 
and the days of your years will be many, 
as the Scripture records. So bless you, 
and may the Lord keep you. I can say 
that to you. I have known you ever since 
I came here, and I have been here a little 
while. 

So go back and put on those six-shoot- 
ers from the days when you were a 
sheriff, and go out there and just shoot 
up in the air, and that will be a fitting 
tribute to the gun control bill. 
[Laughter.] You did not have any gun 
control in those days, but I will bet you 
went out and tamed them with eloquence 
and persuasion and the sheer force of 
your personality. 

You are a great guy, and I use that 
term reverently in my book. 

CARL, it has been a privilege to be 
your friend, and God bless you. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Thank you. [Applause.] 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, after 
that very touching, very personal, and 
very intimate and friendly accolade given 
to our distinguished senior Senator by 
the very distinguished Senator from Il- 
linois, I have a feeling that about every- 
thing we may say from here on in will 
be anticlimactic. I have never seen a dis- 
play of more heartwarming feeling in all 
the years I have been in the U.S. Sen- 
ate. I wish to congratulate the minority 
leader for having paid that tribute to 
our distinguished senior Senator from 
Arizona. 

For my part, Mr. President, I wish to 
say that today an era is ending in the 
Senate, as so many of our colleagues 
make known their decisions to return to 
the States of their origin and take their 
old places as good neighbors—as private 
citizens laying aside the mantle of pub- 
lic servant. 

Now the dean of us all, “Mr. Senior” 
himself, Senator HAYDEN, has chosen to 
“call it a day” and to return in the sun- 
set of that day to the Arizona he has 
served so long and so well. 

A man of action rather than words— 
with a giant's strength in his silences— 
one of the few personal speeches CARL 
HAYDEN made on the floor of the Sen- 
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ate was in response to a greeting from 
Vice President HUMPHREY. It was a wel- 
come back to the Senator from Ari- 
zona who had been ill and absent. 
Senator HaypDEN’s speech was short: 
Mr. President, I have been around this 
Chamber since March 4, 1927, which is quite 
a little while ago. I came to the House of 
Representatives when Arizona was admitted 
to the Union in 1912 and served there 15 
years. I have served in the Senate since then. 
Really, this place looks familiar to me. 


So spoke CARL HAYDEN. 

Speaking for myself, in these 18 years 
the Senate has grown familiar to me, 
too; but one of the first and one of the 
finest to make me feel at home here was 
CARL HAYDEN. 

This has been the manner of the man, 
a great statesman who was first a fine 
gentleman and, most of all, a friend to 
the novice. 

CARL HAYDEN was a sterling help to the 
newcomer, to promote his prestige back 
home, to make him feel effective, and a 
real Senator. 

This was help from a position of the 
highest importance and greatest power, 
a post to which his fellow Senators gladly 
promoted him, a position which in my 
time, as it is expressed, stood only two 
heartbeats away from the Presidency of 
the United States. 

Without CARL Haypen the Senate will 
seem less familiar to us, and there will be 
a lonely place in the family as our hand 
slips away from its grip on history in the 
making. 

What a history his life covers. CARL 
HAYDEN was born in an Arizona of some 
40,000 white settlers. He returns to a 
State of a million and a half energetic 
Americans. He returns to a State whose 
natural beauties have been enhanced by 
his senatorial concern—as he made the 
desert to bloom—beauties that so at- 
tract the visitor that tourism is the third 
largest industry of the Grand Canyon 
State. 

Last Friday, I flew to Independence, 
Mo., with President Johnson to greet an- 
other former Senator, and former Presi- 
dent Harry Truman. 

CaRL HAYDEN could have told me some- 
thing about Independence. In 1845, his 
father left it with an ox team on his way 
to the Arizona frontier. There CARL was 
to be born at Hayden’s Ferry 90 years 
ago—to become student, sheriff, Repre- 
sentative, Senator, familiar of great 
men, friend of the little man. 

Of him President Johnson has said: 

I know of no more effective servant in 
public life than CARL HAYDEN. 


That is the accolade of a leader to a 
leader. 

I shall borrow the President’s ac- 
colade—to repeat it today—and again on 
that final day in these Halls when we 
shall say to the Senator from Arizona 
“Hail—and farewell.” 

I conclude by saying, CARL, I hope you 
will follow the suggestion made to you 
by the Senator from Illinois. I think that 
this century has provided the most dy- 
namic era in the history of our great 
country. You have lived it, you have 
worked it, you have developed it, and you 
fashioned it with your two great, hu- 
man hands. You have been personally 
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close to 10 Presidents. You have been a 
powerful force in the Senate for two score 
years—and your influence will endure. 

I remember that when I first came 
here, a man—who was a distinguished 
Senator at the time—said to me: 

If I had a problem tomorrow and I wanted 
to discuss it with a man who would give 
proper judgment, direction, and advice, I 
would go to CARL HAYDEN. 


I never forgot that. 

To what the distinguished majority 
leader and the distinguished minority 
leader have said, I can only add my sin- 
cere prayer—May the Lord bless you 
and may He give you many, many more 
years of good health and happiness. As 
you leave us, you leave a vacuum here. 
We will remember you for your good 
works, but most of all we will remember 
you because of the great man and the 
good friend you are. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, after the 
eloquent tributes which have been paid 
the distinguished Senator from Arizona 
by the majority leader, the minority 
leader, and the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land, I feel it would be rather presump- 
tuous and undoubtedly futile on my part 
to attempt to add to the sentiments 
which have been expressed. I simply en- 
dorse them. After all, the distinguished 
Senator from Arizona himself did not 
achieve his most enviable record through 
the exercise of oratory, but rather 
through his adherence to duty and his 
knowledge of what is good for a State and 
a government. 

He has established a record of service 
to his State and to his Government 
which will probably never be equaled in 
the history of our Nation. 

In whatever he chooses to do from 
now on, I wish him well. If he can pos- 
sibly find, at last, some time to go fish- 
ing, I hope they are biting well. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, my first 
acquaintance with Senator HAYDEN came 
in early 1961, when, as a freshman Sen- 
ator, one of my committee assignments 
was to the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration. I was assigned to the Sub- 
committee on Printing, of which he was 
the chairman, and during the 2 years 
I served on that subcommittee, Senator 
HayDEN was most cordial and con- 
siderate of me. He set the policy which 
has characterized the attitude of the 
senior Members of the Senate—one of 
understanding, helpfulness, and friend- 
liness to the younger Members. It is a 
policy which often is lost on students of 
the Senate, but never on its Members. 

I have found that Senators generally 
prefer to be on a first-name basis with 
their colleagues. But I have never quite 
been able to bring myself to calling the 
Senator from Arizona by any other name 
than “Senator.” His distinguished record 
of service in Congress has set him above 
and apart from all other Members of 
this great legislative body. He has been 
and is an inspiration to all who have 
served with him. Long and faithful serv- 
ice to the people of his home State, 
blended with a deep appreciation of the 
needs of the people of all of the other 
States, has been his trademark. From his 
position as chairman of the Committee 
on Appropriations, that appreciation has 
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been translated into action which will 
have a lasting imprint on Arizona and 
all the other 49 States. 

As he takes his leave from Capitol 
Hill, which has been his frontier since 
1912, let it be said that Iowa joins with 
all the other States in thanking him for 
his unparalleled service and in wishing 
him a most deserved retirement, filled 
with the happiness and peace of mind 
that come with the knowledge that our 
history is better because of him. 

Many years ago he shot a “possible” 
score at the Camp Peary, Ohio, National 
Rifle Matches. Very few persons have 
matched that achievement. But only one 
has done the “impossible” in Congress— 
Senator Cart HAYDEN, of Arizona. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, the saga of 
Cari HAYDEN illustrates the youth of our 
country, the drama of our country, the 
rapid progress of our country, and the 
strength and good fortune of our coun- 
try. 

One whose parents traveled to the wild 
frontier in a covered wagon, one who 
carried a six-shooter as a sheriff, keeping 
peace on the frontier, and one who still 
serves and has served the longest in his- 
tory in the Senate, that being the same 
person, surely dramatically illustrates 
how young, how rapidly, and how great- 
ly America has grown. 

To us who hope to have some years of 
service in this body, the voluntary re- 
tirement of Senator HAYDEN is an exam- 
ple of a wise decision taken at the right 
time. Relatively few men in the history 
of this body have been able to exercise 
that particular judgment. A few years 
ago, the late Senator Green recognized, 
as Senator Haypen has recognized, a 
time to step aside, as Senator HayDEN so 
eloquently described yesterday. Others, 
too, have reached a similar decision. 

This is life, Mr. President, but most 
human beings have some difficulty ac- 
cepting life in its fullest terms. Thus, in 
his service, devoted, dedicated, gentle, 
genteel, wise, and courageous, Senator 
Haypen has set an example for all of us 
to emulate in our public service. In the 
closing of his career, he has still mani- 
fested those qualities which provide us 
with another example. 

For Cari HAYDEN, the man whom all of 
us love, this is a day of triumph, and yet 
it is a day of personal drama. But wheth- 
er it is in everyday life or whether it is 
upon a dramatic occasion for the coun- 
try, or for himself, he has always been, as 
he is at this moment, CARL HAYDEN, a 
tall man. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, at this time, 
we are filled with mixed emotions. I 
shall not extend my remarks unduly for 
even such a pleasant ceremony as this, 
as it must be especially to the person who 
is the object of our esteem. I just wish to 
express, as a Member of this body and 
a member of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, my deepest thanks and affec- 
tion to the Senator from Arizona on his 
retirement. 

I join all Senators in the full realiza- 
tion of what he has meant to this body, 
to all of us as individuals as well as 
Senators. 

The Senate will not be the same with- 
out him, except so far as—and this is 
saying a good deal—the memory of his 
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presence and his good works will remain 
with us. 

We wish him the very best and ap- 
preciate so very deeply what he means 
to all of us. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. With the in- 
dulgence of the Senate, the Chair wishes 
to salute a very great man, a gentleman, 
a patriot, a gifted and dedicated legis- 
lator, an American statesman, and a 
very dear friend. 

There will never be another CARL 
HAYDEN. 

America is the better for him. 

All of us who have been associated with 
him are better men because of our fel- 
lowship with him. 

We shall miss you, Senator, but we 
shall always be with you in heart and 
spirit and be the better because we knew 
you. 


APPOINTMENTS BY THE VICE 
PRESIDENT 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair, 
pursuant to the provisions of Public Law 
816, 80th Congress, appoints the Sena- 
tor from Arizona [Mr. Fannin] to the 
Board of Visitors to the US. Naval 
Academy, in lieu of the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Baker], resigned. 

The Chair, under the provisions of 
Public Law 90-259, appoints the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Magnuson] and 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Cotton] to the National Commission on 
Fire Prevention and Control. 


THE RETIREMENT OF SENATOR 
CARL HAYDEN 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, I share the feeling of sadness 
of every Member of the Senate at the 
announcement by our beloved colleague, 
Senator CARL HAYDEN, that he will be 
retiring. 

Senator Haypen’s record as a legislator 
is unexcelled in the annals of the United 
States. He will have served in Congress 
56 years, which is longer than any other 
person has served. Even before this serv- 
ice in Congress he held public office in 
his beloved State of Arizona. 

Not only has CARL HAYDEN served long- 
er than any other Member of Congress, 
but he has served honorably and ably. 
I believe it can be stated without fear of 
successful contradiction that no Member 
of Congress in my time has more effec- 
tively served his State and Nation. 

More than any other one person, he was 
responsible for bringing reclamation not 
only to Arizona but to all of the arid areas 
of the West. It was this vision, foresight, 
and hard work on his part on behalf of 
reclamation that made possible the great 
empire in the Western States. Perhaps 
more than any other one thing, reclama- 
tion and other uses of water made op- 
portunities possible for untold millions 
of people. 

While serving his own State of Arizona 
superbly, Senator HAYDEN has been one 
of the most effective Members of Con- 
gress in making possible the phenomenal 
growth and power and influence of the 
United States during his 56 years in 
Congress. 
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CARL HaypEN never knew what it was 
to be selfish. He helped to make this a 
better Nation for everyone. Senator Hay- 
DEN has established a unique place in 
history for all the years to come. Every 
Member of the Senate has a special warm 
spot in his heart for this truly remark- 
able person. 

The very fact that CARL HAYDEN has 
served for 56 years in this body itself 
proves that he has some unusual and 
outstanding qualities. To enumerate all 
of them would be impossible, but among 
his greatest virtues, I believe, are his 
complete honesty, his keen mind, and 
his great devotion to his work. No one 
has been a more faithful servant to his 
State and country than CARL HAYDEN. 

As the ranking Republican member of 
the Committee on Appropriations, of 
which Cart HAYDEN is chairman, I can- 
not help having a feeling of sadness, even 
though I realize that he richly deserves 
a rest from these arduous duties. 

Cart HAYDEN has been a close and per- 
sonal friend of mine and has helped me 
many times. He has gone out of his way 
continuously to help me and work with 
me in my capacity as the ranking Re- 
publican on this committee. No one could 
possibly miss CARL HAYDEN more than I 
will. I wish him many more years of good 
health and happiness. The U.S. Senate 
will not be the same without him. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I join 
all Senators—all 99—in wishing a happy 
retirement to one of the most beloved 
men I have ever known, one who has 
served the Senate in constructive effort 
through so many years—56 of them—in 
the building of this great country, in- 
cluding Oklahoma. 

I want to wish him all happiness and 
joy—good fishing, good hunting, and the 
good comradeship of the grateful people 
of his State for turning desert into gar- 
den land, and for bringing about so many 
fantastic Federal advances and reforms 
that would take all afternoon to 
enumerate. 

His gentle, kindly hand of leadership 
has brought this country from a West of 
pioneer days and an East of rather primi- 
tive civic development to the great 
dynamic age we see today, with America 
the hope and the leader of the world in 
everything from space to oceanography. 

It is a great experience in life to have 
realized 56 years of service to his country 
as has CARL HAYDEN. He began his public 
service when I was only 2 years old. Yet I 
am the senior Senator from the State of 
Oklahoma. 

CARL HaypEN came to Congress when 
his State was just born and my State was 
only 5 years old. We see the results in 
both States of his service; water devel- 
opment programs, irrigation, the growth 
of agriculture, and the other spectacular 
improvements which have come to 
fruition under his gentle, guiding hand. 

Few people remember that he was the 
pioneer and the originator of the Federal 
highway system—he advocated it so 
many, many years ago. It was the Hay- 
den Act. Had it not been for his foresight, 
the millions upon millions of automobiles 
that speed back and forth across the 
country and into the myriad communi- 
ties of the Nation, and the highway sys- 
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tem that now knits us together as a co- 
hesive nation, would not exist. 

What is so impressive about CARL HAY- 
DEN is that he has remained 91 years 
young. People think of senior Members 
of the Senate as being preservers of the 
status quo. One of the most upsetting 
things to the status quo of the Senate 
was the LaFollette Act of 1946, which I 
had the pleasure to cosponsor; yet here 
was a man, already with advanced se- 
niority in the Senate, and of advancing 
age, who gave great help in the passage 
of the Reorganization Act of 1946, an 
act which revolutionized the rules of the 
Senate and made us a more efficient body 
to meet the changing times that we faced 
after World War II. 

Again, in 1968, he again joined in the 
act to modernize and again update sena- 
torial procedures. In this he showed true 
progressivism, not reactionaryism, not 
the attitude of “Well, we have the best of 
all worlds.” He wants to make it the best 
of all worlds, instead of merely proclaim- 
ing the past as being sacred. 

As a freshman Senator, I have en- 
joyed his friendship and help. I believe 
everyone who has come to the Senate 
has enjoyed it, because the senior Mem- 
ber was the friend of the beginner. Often, 
if the beginner sought his advice, in his 
gentle way he would give him the best 
advice to be found in this body. 

I was given a tough job, to serve on 
the Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion, and was made chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Elections. On my entrance 
into the Senate, I had the task of in- 
vestigating the McCarthy participation— 
and I want to emphasize that I refer to 
Joe McCarthy—in the smear campaign 
against Senator Millard Tydings. Sena- 
tor HayDEN was my counsel, my adviser, 
my father confessor, in helping to guide 
me through the greatest thicket of briars 
that a man ever had to go through on his 
initiation into this body. For that reason 
I say he has always been the friend of 
the young beginner, although his great 
seniority entitled him to association with 
all the seniors. 

Mr. President, America has been built 
with the affirmative vote and the leader- 
ship of CARL HAYDEN through these 56 
years, and I know of no man in American 
history who can look back over a record 
of progressivism, constructive legislation, 
and participation in bringing it about 
more than can the distinguished senior 
Senator from Arizona, the senior Mem- 
ber of this body. 

In his senior position as chairman of 
the Committee on Appropriations, he 
helped to build America by his courage 
in promoting appropriations for tasks 
that the timid doubted but that a man of 
courage knew were needed and which de- 
veloped to be true needs of the United 
States. 

So as we face the future with greater 
and greater hope, with greater horizons, 
we appreciate the man who took us by 
the hand and helped to lead us to that 
broad view which he brought to Con- 
gress in 1912 and to the Senate in 1926. 

CARL, you will always be here in 
memory, and we hope you will be here 
in person whenever occasion brings you 
to the East. 
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Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, all of 
us of the Senate will miss the gentle 
Arizonan, who has long been our friend 
and tutor. 

The announced retirement of Senator 
CARL Hayven will bring to an end one of 
the most distinguished legislative careers 
in our Nation’s history. 

He has been my neighbor on the first 
floor of the Old Senate Office Building 
since I moved into suite 137 in 1959. He 
has occupied the same suite next door 
since 1928, when Senator William Borah 
of Idaho was in suite 137. Since 1959, 
I have enjoyed and benefited from this 
close physical relationship to the Sena- 
tor from Arizona. I have been privileged 
that he has often stopped by unan- 
nounced to discuss legislation before the 
Senate. His depth of experience and his 
native good sense have been invaluable 
aids to me. 

He is a friendly man, warm in spirit, 
and with a sense of fairplay that dates 
back to his pioneering youth in the Ter- 
ritory of Arizona. He will leave the Gov- 
ernment with much more than he found 
when he came to the House of Repre- 
sentatives in 1912. That was the year 
in which I was born. The Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney] has men- 
tioned that he is the senior Senator from 
Oklahoma and has served 30 years. I 
have served 28 years in Congress, and I 
am still the junior Senator from my 
State, but proud that I was born in the 
year CARL HaypENn came to the Congress. 
In fact, he came here before I was born 
in May of 1912. 

As a young Congressman, Cart HAY- 
DEN sponsored the amendment on wom- 
en’s suffrage that won him a lifetime of 
gratitude from the women of this coun- 
try. This good will was evident as recent- 
ly as in the early 1960’s, when he en- 
listed the aid of the League of Women 
Voters in a successful campaign against 
the liberty amendment. CARL HAYDEN and 
these devoted women helpers defeated 
this legislation in State legislatures 
around the country. 

We of the West, whose States have 
developed economically through bring- 
ing water to dry lands, must thank Sen- 
ator HAYDEN for his 1922 legislation that 
paved the way for reclamation projects 
to sell surplus electric power. This put 
these projects on sound economic foot- 
ing, and permitted huge arid wastelands 
including my own Columbia Basin in the 
State of Washington, to turn green and 
productive. 

All of the Nation is grateful for his 
bill establishing the magnificent Grand 
Canyon National Park and for his 1931 
Hayden-Cartwright bill that proved the 
beginning of our Interstate Highway 
System. 

As chairman of the Senate Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee, I was 
honored that he elected to come to my 
committee as a new member in 1963 so 
that we might work together in securing 
Senate approval of his beloved central 
Arizona project only last August. 

As the head of the powerful Senate 
Appropriations Committee, he was ever 
conscious of his trust in handling hun- 
dreds of billions of dollars in American 
taxpayers’ funds. Yet, he moved boldly 
where Federal money was required to 
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meet the health, education, and eco- 
nomic requirements of his country. 

Fifty-six years is a long time for any 
one man to contribute to the wealth and 
happiness of his country. Arizona has 
been particularly privileged to enjoy his 
leadership since the State earned state- 
hood, But all of the Nation can be thank- 
ful, and we of the Senate are especially 
blessed, that we have known Senator 
CARL HAYDEN. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, our be- 
loved colleague, the distinguished senior 
Senator from Arizona, CARL HAYDEN has 
indeed left his mark on the United 
States of America. Quite apart from his 
unique service in Congress, and espe- 
cially in the Senate, his place in history 
is assured. 

He has not sought headlines, although 
many of them have resulted from his 
public service. 

He has not spoken volumes in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, but it is filled 
with his legislative accomplishments. 

He certainly has not labored hard just 
to make an impression; yet he has the 
entire Nation’s respect and our people 
are all his friends. 

The likes of Senator HAYDEN are hard 
to find in the history of the Senate. His 
membership in the Senate will be hard 
ever to duplicate again, in more ways 
than one. 

Senator Haypen is a remarkable 
human being, mostly because he is a 
remarkably human being. 

I join other Senators in extending 
every good wish to Cart HAYDEN and in 
hoping for every possible happiness for 
him in his retirement. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, this is a 
very special privilege to me. I feel deeply 
gratified this day, when highly deserved 
recognition is being given to my long- 
time, dear friend, CARL HAYDEN. 

It has been my rare privilege to serve 
during the past 34 years as the junior 
to the senior Senator from Arizona, who 
is, as we all know, also the senior Sena- 
tor of the U.S. Senate and the beloved 
and respected President pro tempore. 
Also, I had the good fortune to be closely 
associated with him when I served as 
Governor of our great State of Arizona. 
During these years, and before, I have 
observed his always cheerful and en- 
dearing attitude toward all who worked 
or were otherwise associated with him— 
a friendly smile and good word for all 
with whom he came in contact. 

His brilliant career of public service 
spanned about a decade before the be- 
ginning of the State of Arizona as the 
48th State of our Union, he having 
served as treasurer of the county of his 
birth and later as sheriff of the same 
county. 

Senator Cart HAYDEN has established 
many records in public life with his in- 
tegrity, diligence, and dedication. These 
priceless qualities have endeared him to 
all in Arizona, where he is loved and 
esteemed by all who know him. Our 
State of Arizona and the Nation have 
tremendously benefited by his accom- 
plishments through his years of public 
service. All America joins in paying trib- 
ute to this great man, 

He will certainly be missed, and I am 
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sure I speak for the other members of 
the Arizona delegation, past and present, 
who join with me in every good wish for a 
well-earned, active retirement for Sena- 
tor Haypen. He has proved, and will con- 
tinue to prove, the truth of Ovid’s words: 
Alternate rest and labor long endure. 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, a great 
deal could be said—in fact a large history 
book could be written—about the attain- 
ments and accomplishments of our 
friend from Arizona; but I want to men- 
tion two personal experiences I have had 
with him that exemplify his personal 
traits. 

When I first came to the Senate, some- 
one pointed to the Senator from Arizona 
and said, “That Senator over there can 
get a bill passed here more easily than 
anyone else.” 

Naturally, I asked why. I was told, 
Well, everyone likes him, but that is not 
the real reason. Everyone trusts him, and 
everyone respects him. And further, he 
is excellent in debate.” 

Well, after I had been around a few 
months, anyway, and I had not observed 
that last trait, I thought perhaps I had 
not understood the explanation exactly, 
so I examined my friend further, and he 
said, “Well, he will get up and state the 
purpose of the bill, and sit down.” He 
said, “He won’t give you anything to at- 
tack. He won’t leave any vulnerable 
points.” 

After a good many years in the Sen- 
ate, I have found out that that is cer- 
tainly correct. Everyone loves him, re- 
spects him, and trusts him, and he is ex- 
cellent in debate. 

But I want to give another testimonial. 
I was fortunate enough, when I came to 
the Senate, to be assigned to the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration. 
Senator HaypEN was made the chairman 
a short time later. In fact, the only as- 
signments I got, or that any other new 
Senator got, mostly, were on the Rules 
Committee and the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

I would urge Senator HAYDEN to help 
me to get better committee assignments. 
That went on for a year, 2 years, and 
over into the third year. I remember tell- 
ing him one day, “I don’t have enough 
to do.“ 

Finally, with a chuckle and a smile, 
and a twinkle in his eye, he said, “Yes, 
but a man must first learn how to be 
a Senator.” 

That has represented an important 
part of his philosophy; and I believe he 
is correct in it. When a man comes here, 
he first has to learn the feel of the Sen- 
ate and how to be a Senator. If he is con- 
tent to do that and to work hard, I be- 
lieve he is off to a better start. That was 
CARL HaypEn’s advice to me, and I am 
grateful to him on this day for teaching 
me that patience. I believe that we ought 
to turn more to that direction of con- 
centrating first on just how to be a Sen- 
ator—get the fundamentals and grasp 
some of the meaning of legislation that 
is already on the books and of that which 
is coming up. 

So I am grateful for having had the 
privilege of serving with him on the Rules 
Committee and later on the Committee 
on Appropriations. I think that the coun- 
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sel, advice, and guidance he has given 
over the years to new Senators, as they 
have come here, has been one of the most 
valuable things, among many very fine 
things, that he has accomplished. I 
thank him as well as salute him, and 
wish him good luck. 

Mr. CANNON, Mr. President, it is in- 
deed a privilege and a pleasure to join 
in the tribute to my good friend and col- 
league, Senator CARL HAYDEN. I first be- 
came acquainted with CARL HAYDEN long 
before coming to the Senate a decade ago 
as a freshman Member. He had already 
made his mark in the history of this leg- 
islative body and would continue to do 
so for many succeeding years. During 
my first term, a friendship developed be- 
tween us that has continued to grow 
through these many years. Serving with 
him on the Rules Committee I had the 
benefit of his wisdom, his knowledge, and 
his help and assistance. As a fellow West- 
ern Senator, he shared with me his love 
and appreciation for the vast frontier 
and men and women who shaped its 
destiny. 

Indeed, a part of Nevada’s history was 
entwined with that of Arizona. My home, 
in Clark County, in southern Nevada, was 
once a part of Arizona Territory, before it 
was conveyed to Nevada in 1867. My 
appreciation for the fine State of Ari- 
zona was nurtured through my college 
years at Arizona State, and later at 
the University of Arizona, after CARL 
HAYDEN became that State’s distin- 
guished Senator. 

I was greatly flattered and deeply hon- 
ored when he attended and spoke at a 
testimonial dinner for me, in my behalf, 
in my hometown in 1963. 

Now CARL. HAYDEN will retire from pub- 
lice life, and the country will be sadder 
for his decision. What a singularly re- 
markable record Senator HAYDEN has 
achieved, He has given over half a cen- 
tury of service to his fine State, which he 
has represented with great ability and 
distinction ever since it was admitted to 
the Union. He has been a credit to the 
Nation, to the West, to Arizona, and to 
Congress longer than any other man in 

ry. 

We, his colleagues, can only hope to 
aspire to a small part of the greatness he 
has achieved. Our thoughts and best 
wishes go with Senator Cart HAYDEN. On 
behalf of myself and of the citizens of 
the State of Nevada, whom I represent, 
in part, I say, “We salute you.” 

Mr, MUNDT. Mr. President, a little 
earlier the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Gore], in alluding to the distinguished 
statesman to whom we all pay tribute 
this morning, stated that early in his 
career CARL HAYDEN developed for him- 
self a national reputation as a sharp- 
shooter, while serving as sheriff of Mari- 
copa County in Arizona. 

I think it is interesting and significant 
that a man who started his career with 
a national reputation as a sharpshooter 
should now retire from public service 
with national reputation as a square- 
shooter; because certainly no Member 
of the Senate more definitely merits men- 
tion of his reputation in terms of being 
a squareshooter than does the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Arizona. 

In our American vernacular, the word 
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“sharp” carries a variety of meanings. 
Beyond alluding to the fact that as a 
sharpshooter, with a rifle and a hand- 
gun one develops a reputation for accu- 
rate marksmanship, we also hear a per- 
son alluded to as being pretty sharp in 
terms of having an astute capacity for 
good judgment, for maintaining a sense 
of propriety, for having well qualified 
himself for the particular job which he 
undertakes to carry out. 

I think we can also say therefore that 
no Senator in the history of our country 
better deserves a reputation as a sharp 
Senator than Cart Haypen. He was al- 
ways on target. We could depend upon 
him to fight for his convictions—and 
he has many of them. In contest, I have 
often seen him, as a conferee between the 
Senate and the House of Representatives 
in behalf of our Appropriations Com- 
mittee, demonstrate a tenacity and a 
toughness in behalf of a position which 
he felt was right—tough as the raw- 
hide for which his State is famous, tena- 
cious, sharp, determined, and, above all, 
persuasive. 

Mr. President, many fine things have 
been said about Cart HAYDEN, and I 
share the words of all Senators in pay- 
ing respect to him. But I point out simply 
that all of us should be aware today that 
we are participating in a genuinely his- 
toric occasion. 

No other Senators before us have ever 
sat together in the Senate Chamber to 
pay tribute to a man who is terminating 
56 years of service in Congress. And I 
think it is highly unlikely that any Sena- 
tors following us will ever again assemble 
for an occasion when they can pay trib- 
ute to a man who has served for 56 years 
in the National Congress. So those of 
us who belong to the current generation 
of Senators, presently permitted to sit 
in the Chamber, and those in the gallery 
permitted to watch or listen today to 
these ceremonies, are participating in 
an unprecedented, historic occasion, one 
which it is unlikely will ever be repeated 
in the history of the land. 

So we see history in the making as 
we pay tribute to a man who has made 
so much history in his career. Coming 
as he does from the West, he came here 
without any prejudice which would im- 
pede his judgment. In the West, we 
have the happy faculty of not probing 
too deeply or prying too hard into a 
person’s background when he moves into 
our community. We are glad to have 
people come to our area. We do not en- 
gage in a great inquisitorial questionnaire 
about their ancestors, their parents, or 
how closely they were related to some- 
body who may or may not have come 
over on the Mayflower. 

We welcome people with an open hand. 
That has been Cart Haypen’s charac- 
teristic as a Senator. I have watched him 
long and closely as I have served with 
him on the Committee on Appropriations 
and for the many years that I have been 
privileged to serve with him on the par- 
ticular subcommittee he heads, the Sub- 
committee on Department of the Interior 
Appropriations, on which I am the rank- 
ing minority member, where for days at 
a time just the two of us have engaged, 
together with our staffs and advisers, in 
marking up the Department of Interior 
bill. 
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I have never seen CARL HAYDEN do a 
mean or a little thing. I have never seen 
him try to determine how much money 
should be allocated to a project because 
of some personal friendship he might 
have had for another Member of the 
Senate or because some Senator had 
temporarily been unkind to him. He does 
not engage in that kind of small activity. 

I think I can honestly say that in the 
many years I have served with him on 
the Committee on Appropriations, I have 
yet to see him cast a vote on a strictly 
partisan line. One cannot say that for 
many committees, because we are all 
partisans, and properly so. However, in 
the allocation of the people’s money for 
the people’s programs, CARL HAYDEN has 
never played politics and has never 
played from the standpoint of personal 
privilege. He has worked with the team 
on the Appropriations Committee to do 
those wonderful things which he has 
helped accomplish for the welfare of 
our entire land. 

So those characteristics are among the 
many which have kept him here for more 
than half a century, which have made 
him a friend of every Senator, and which 
make us feel sad as he leaves, although 
we are glad that he can retire after 56 
years of service with a great reputation, 
and live on to enjoy it and to return 
from time to time to counsel us, and to 
know that every Senator’s door is open 
to him, because he is a friend of us all. 

So, Cart, good luck. We expect to be 
seeing a lot of you in your retirement, 
and we expect to continue to heed your 
counsel as you appear before us as an 
individual lobbyist for the United States 
of America. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Young of Ohio in the chair). The Sena- 
tor from Arkansas is recognized. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
most heartily join in every fervent senti- 
ment of admiration, affection, and ap- 
preciation expressed on the floor of the 
Senate today by my colleagues who have 
preceded me in eulogy to our great friend, 
one of America’s great men, CARL HAY- 
DEN. 

My personal esteem for him has been 
great and constant. There has never been 
a moment since coming to the Senate 
that I was not fully and consciously 
aware that he was a Senator who was 
unusual, a man of sterling qualities, a 
Senator who had a most persuasive way 
about him and was destined to influence 
anyone on any course of right that he 
espoused. I have never known him to 
espouse any other kind of cause. 

Where some of us undertake to per- 
suade by oratory and argument, Senator 
HAYDEN has always persuaded by simple 
explanation of the differences between 
that which was good and that which was 
bad in a measure that we had under con- 
sideration. 

I am not speaking merely from ran- 
dom experience. I became a member of 
the Committee on Appropriations some 
19 years ago. At that time Senator Mc- 
Kellar of Tennessee was chairman of 
the committee, and Senator HAYDEN was 
the ranking Democratic member of the 
committee. 

Soon after I became a member of the 
committee, Senator McKellar was retired 
and Senator HAYDEN became the chair- 
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man, I have worked with him and, more 
appropriately said, have worked under 
his counsel and guidance all of these 
years in which we have deliberated, la- 
bored, and made decisions with respect 
to huge appropriations for the varied and 
multitudinous functions of our Govern- 
ment. 

I will not undertake to repeat what 
has already been said about the mar- 
velous record of this unusual legislator. I 
could go on at great length about that. 
However, I can sum it up, I think, by say- 
ing that his people, his State, his Govern- 
ment, his country, and especially his col- 
leagues have greatly benefited from the 
tremendous service that he has rendered 
here. I know that I have benefited, and 
we can see evidence all over the country 
of the judgment end the wisdom and the 
judicious decisions that have been made 
by the Appropriations Committee under 
his leadership and as a result of the 
work of legislative committees. 

I was in the Appropriations Commit- 
tee with him awhile ago and we remi- 
nisced a bit about our work together. 

I could go on at great length, but I 
think I will conclude shortly. During the 
years of our delightful association and 
labors together, I do not remember how 
it happened, but I developed a habit of 
addressing him most affectionately as 
chief. Wherever I saw him, I always 
greeted him: “Chief, how are you to- 
day?” or some other such remark. And 
yesterday, at the reception—I was not 
able to be there at the beginning—when 
we had the opportunity, after the cere- 
mony, to go up and shake hands with 
him and say some kind word, I spon- 
taneously greeted him as “Chief.” I said 
to him then, with the full depth of sin- 
cerity that I possess, “Chief, there will 
never be another Cart Haypen in the 
Senate.” That is the way I feel about it, 
and I know that is the way all our col- 
leagues feel about it. 

I will not take more time now. I know 
that Senator Haypen knows the affec- 
tion I have for him. I simply join with 
other Members of the Senate at this 
moment in wishing him in his retire- 
ment many, many years of joy, of con- 
tentment, and an ever-increasing meas- 
ure of genuine happiness. 


OMNIBUS CRIME CONTROL AND 
SAFE STREETS ACT OF 1967 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Byr of Virginia in the chair). The hour 
of 1 o’clock having arrived, the Chair 
lays before the Senate the unfinished 
business, which will be stated by title. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A 
bill (S. 917) to assist State and local 
governments in reducing the incidence 
of crime, to increase the effectiveness, 
fairness, and coordination of law en- 
forcement and for other purposes. 


THE RETIREMENT OF SENATOR 
CARL HAYDEN 


Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, I deem it a great privilege and 
an honor to join in the remarks of my 
colleagues who have so eloquently and 
so fervently paid tribute to Senator CARL 
HAYDEN. 
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Most of the Senators who have spoken 
thus far have been in the Senate much 
longer than I. Monday marked my 10th 
anniversary in the Senate. That is a 
relatively short time, compared with the 
56 years that Senator HAYDEN has been 
in Congress. 

In the 10 years that I have been in the 
Senate, no man has achieved greater 
affection and greater admiration for 
Senator HAYDEN than I have. I have had 
the rare privilege and pleasure of serving 
on the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration with Senator HAYDEN. He was a 
member of that committee when I be- 
came a member. I learned a great deal 
from him. He was kind and patient, and 
he guided me in answering the questions 
I asked in order to learn. 

Later, when I became chairman of the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, 
he helped me in every way he could. Un- 
questionably, his help was invaluable. 

Senator Haypen’s devotion to duty has 
not been excelled by any other Member 
of this body. Tomorrow morning, at 10 
o’clock, the Rules Committee will meet, 
and Senator HaybDEN will be in his chair. 
He always is present, unless he cannot 
get there for some reason. If for some 
reason he cannot be present, he will let 
me know ahead of time. Certainly no 
Member of the Senate has more to do 
than has Senator Haypen. But so long 
as he is a member of any committee, he 
will be there and will share the work, the 
counsel, and the guidance, which he is 
so ably equipped to do. 

Mr. President, Washington has come 
to be regarded as a city of monuments. 
And this is true. Every tourist guide- 
book is filled with descriptions and loca- 
tions of the buildings and statues which 
stand as lasting memorials to the Na- 
tion's great and its greatness. 

It is quite fitting and proper that those 
men and women and events should be 
so honored. 

But these structures are only of marble 
and granite. 

Today we have in our midst a monu- 
ment in the flesh, in the person of Sen- 
ator CARL HAYDEN, a man who stands tall 
as a living memorial to the best tradi- 
tions of his country and to the system of 
government which has made it literally 
the leader of the world. 

This morning’s newspapers, in report- 
ing his retirement announcement, spoke 
of Senator HAYDEN as “Mr. Seniority.” 
I prefer—and I believe many others will 
share the view—to think of him as “Mr. 
Senate,” because it is difficult to remem- 
ber a time when he was not a Member 
of this body. 

CARL HAYDEN, as we all know, has de- 
voted 56 years—well over half of a long 
and distinguished life—to the Nation’s 
business, and in the process he has es- 
tablished a mark never before achieved 
and unlikely ever again to be equaled. 

His achievements are noteworthy not 
because of years alone, but also because 
of the character, ability, and dedication 
which he wove into them. 

I have had the rare privilege of shar- 
ing the last 10 years of that time in the 
Senate with this gentle giant of a man, 
working closely with him on legislative 
matters and, in more recent years, on 
the issues before the Committee on Rules 
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and Administration. I have come to know 
him and love him, as we all have, as a 
gentleman and a devoted servant of his 
State and his country. 

I share with every Senator a sense of 
loss and regret that this relationship 
must now so soon come to an end, but I 
think I speak for every Member of the 
Senate when I say that each of us is 
better for having known and served with 
this monumental man. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, no one 
will ever match the record of CARL 
HAYDEN. Of no other man will it again 
be said: “He served his State in Congress 
ever since statehood.” 

It has often been remarked that the 
Senate is the citadel of the small States 
of our Union. This is the truth. Here in 
Washington, it is to the Senate that a 
State like Arizona must look for the pro- 
tection of her vital interests. The people 
of Arizona wisely reposed their faith, 
over more than half a century, in the 
man we honor today—the dean of the 
Senate. In return, he has served them 
with unprecedented effectiveness. Much 
of Arizona’s present prosperity, her 
stretching fertile farmlands, her bur- 
geoning new industry, stem from CARL 
HAYDEN’s singular accomplishments on 
behalf of Arizona in the Senate of the 
United States. 

So I feel privileged today to join in 
the tributes being given to this extraor- 
dinary life of public service, to a senior 
statesman, to a great builder of the West, 
and to a friend who has always treated 
me with gentleness and consideration, I 
add my salute to the Senator’s Senator, 
Cart HAYDEN of Arizona. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, many, 
many words have been spoken, quite 
justly and properly, about our beloved 
dean, I have served under him as chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropriations 
and in other capacities in the Senate, and 
to me he is the Senate’s time capsule. He 
contains within himself literally the elixir 
of our experience and of our spirit. And 
he has maintained what only one other 
Member of this body, Theodore Francis 
Green, whom I served with and know 
about, has maintained—an ever-green 
springtime, in terms of his attitude. 

There is no more benign human being 
than Cart HaypeEn, and all of the philos- 
ophy and all of the rightness which 
comes with the beauty of years has been 
experienced in his spirit. It has been truly 
said that no man, notwithstanding his 
wonderfully ripe years, takes his duties 
more seriously. 

I subscribe to everything that Senators 
have said, and incorporate it by refer- 
ence in my own remarks. But, also, I 
subscribe to one other hope: He is a man 
who enjoys life, and therefore he should 
live life. We can only hope and pray that 
as he has now laid down these heavy 
duties, he may enjoy in the fullness and 
richness of his life all the pleasures which 
he has himself created, and for which we 
join his family and loved ones in being 
ever grateful. 

CARL, Godspeed. You will always be 
with us. You cannot leave any more. We 
see in you, all the best of men. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, it 
is a distinct privilege for me to pay 
tribute to one of the true, all-time greats 
of the entire Southwest, the beloved and 
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highly distinguished senior Senator from 
Arizona, CaRL HAYDEN. 

Indeed, this grand gentleman is the 
senior Senator of the United States, hav- 
ing served with distinction in Congress 
for 56 productive years with every Pres- 
ident since William Howard Taft. 

As a young lawyer, I went to El Paso, 
Tex., in the fall of 1927. At that time, 
the name of CARL HAYDEN was on the lips 
of every lawyer, politician, and govern- 
ment official in El Paso. He was engaged 
in a filibuster in the Senate to protect 
the water rights of Arizona. Every water 
rights lawyer in the West honored him. 
As Justice Holmes of the Supreme Court 
Said: 

Out in the West, where water is scarce, 
water is gold; it is a treasure. 


When Senator HAYDEN, as a Member of 
the Senate, saved water rights, he won 
the esteem and honor of everyone in that 
vast section of the western country. 

CARL Haypen’s life and career reach 
back to the bold days of prestatehood 
Arizona including service as high sheriff 
of Maricopa County. In my country they 
call it high sheriff, and I know that they 
did in Arizona. Cart Haypen’s staunch 
character and unassuming manner are 
steeped in ethnic and bred of the tradi- 
tion of that great frontier. 

He was born at Hayden’s Ferry, which 
was named after his father, in the Ter- 
ritory of Arizona in 1877. His father was 
Charles Trumball Hayden. 

CARL HAYDEN was not only from the 
frontier; he grew up as a part of the 
last frontier, Cochise and Geronimo were 
leading their bands of Apaches against 
the ranchers of Arizona while CARL HAY- 
DEN was a boy. He grew up in an environ- 
ment that knew danger in each dusty 
mile, and that environment built into 
men calm courage, a complete loyalty for 
friends, and neighbors, an unquestion- 
able determination to survive and build, 
and a high sense of duty and honor. 

In his long service in Congress, CARL 
HAYDEN has exemplified all of these qual- 
ities of the last true frontier, so much 
so that in 1967 the Potomac Corral of 
Westerners voted him the “Westerner of 
the Century.” He is the only man who 
has ever been so honored. That honor 
added to his other honors, including 
“Distinguished Alumnus” of Stanford, 
his university. 

It is not only that he served long, but 
also that he has served well and ably. He 
has served in positions of great leader- 
ship. In my State, just as in all the 
Southwestern States, CARL HAYDEN is 
honored daily by farmers and ranchers 
who appreciate his untiring legislative 
efforts to bring precious water—liquid 
gold—to their drought-parched lands. 
Mr. President, in my State a rancher 
drilled for water and struck oil. In dis- 
gust he sold out and moved to another 
county. Water is treasured more than oil 
in that country. 

This great egalitarian was the sponsor, 
nearly a half century ago, of the 19th 
amendment to our Constitution—the 
woman’s suffrage amendment. His efforts 
in conservation are legend. His was the 
bill that created the Grand Canyon Na- 
tional Park, which has given so much 
inspiration, lift of spirit, and pleasure to 
so many Americans. In transportation 
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needs, conservation needs, mining prob- 

lems, Indian affairs, and many other 

fields of legislative endeavor, CARL 

HaypeN stands first. It is little exaggera- 

tion to say that this man’s mark can be 

found on virtually every major law of 
the last 50 years. I do not believe any 
other man can serve long enough in the 

Senate to have placed on the books a 

record such as CARL HAYDEN has made 

in conservation, water, mining, and In- 
dian affairs. 

It has been my special privilege dur- 
ing the 89th Congress and this Congress 
to serve under Senator Haypen on the 
Committee on Appropriations. His capa- 
ble leadership and his personal kind- 
nesses have been a great inspiration and 
a great help to me, and I shall always 
appreciate his work there to serve the 
interest of the people of our Nation. 

Mr. President, I will count among my 
fondest remembrances of the Senate the 
pleasure and privilege of having served 
with my fellow Southwesterner, Senator 
CARL HAYDEN. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp the 
statement which Senator CARL HAYDEN 
made at the reception yesterday in the 
Senate Office Building, where he spoke 
with many Members of the Senate pres- 
ent; a biographical sketch of awards and 
honors that have come to him; a state- 
ment of congressional service highlights, 
which indicates authorship of legisla- 
tion and studies he caused to be made; 
and a statement by President Lyndon 
B. Johnson, who was present last eve- 
ning in honor of this great Senator. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR CARL HAYDEN, Room 
1202, New SENATE OFFICE BUILDING, May 
6, 1968 
For over a half century I have been asso- 

ciated with the Congress and the time has 

come when I should relate some of my ex- 
periences and then state what I hope to see 
accomplished at the election next November. 

As a Major in the National Guard of Ari- 
zona, I was at the National Rifle Matches at 
Camp Perry, Ohio, in the summer of 1911, 
when I read in a newspaper that President 
Taft had said that if the Territory of Ari- 
zona would adopt a Constitution, it could 
become a State. Not long afterwards, I re- 
turned home and announced that I would be 
a candidate for Representative in Congress. 

With the support of only one weekly news- 
paper, I defeated two very able Democrats for 
the nomination and in December, 1911, I won 
the election. 

When looking for votes, I met an old pros- 
pector leading his burro and handed him my 
card. He looked up at me and said, I've 
never seen you before—you may be a scoun- 
drel, but you had an honest father so I will 
vote for you once.” 

On February 12, 1912, when Arizona be- 
came a State, I resigned as the Sheriff of 
Maricopa County and turned the office over 
to Jefferson Davis Adams, my Chief Deputy, 
who rendered good service as Sheriff in after 
years. 

With Mrs. Hayden, I left Phoenix on the 
railroad train for Maricopa and Washington. 
At Tucson, Andrew P. Martin joined up to 
become my very efficient secretary. It took us 
four days to get to Washington via New Or- 
leans. We arrived on Saturday, and on Mon- 
Gay, February 19, 1912, I took the oath as 
the first Congressman from Arizona. 

I first addressed the House of Representa- 
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tives in behalf of an appropriation to fight 
forest fires. There had been a bad fire near 
Flagstaff, Arizona. When I sat down, it was 
beside Fred C. Talbott of Maryland, who was 
a soldier in the Confederate Army during the 
Civil War. He said to me, “You just had to 
talk. Every word that you said was taken 
down by that reporter, it will be printed in 
the Congressional Record, and you can never 
get it out.” He then said, “There are two kinds 
of Congressmen—show horses and work 
horses. If you want to get your name in the 
newspapers, be a show horse. But if you want 
to gain the respect of your colleagues keep 
quiet, be a work horse, and speak only when 
you have the facts.” I have followed his ad- 
vice during my eight terms of service in the 
House of Representatives and my seven con- 
secutive terms in the Senate. 

Among the other things that fifty-six 
years in the House and Senate have taught 
me, is that contemporary events need con- 
temporary men. Time actually makes spe- 
Cialists of us all. When a house is built, 
there is a moment for the foundation, an- 
other for the walls, the roof and so on. 

Arizona’s foundation includes fast high- 
ways, adequate electric power, and abun- 
dant water, and these foundations have been 
laid. It is time now for a new building crew 
to report, so I have decided to retire from 
Office at the close of my term this year. 

If you still care about how I think you 
can join me in urging Roy Elson to run for 
the Senate in my place. Roy has been at my 
side since 1952, and I have strongly urged 
him to make the race. He knows the legis- 
lative process . . he knows how to get 
things done, and he knows what it means 
to represent people. 

He grew up in Tucson, worked his way 
through the University of Arizona and 
joined my staff right out of college. He has 
spent almost his entire adult working life 
working on nothing but Arizona problems. 
So he knows Arizona, too. 

The Congress, you know, is not just a de- 
bating society. It is not just a place to make 
speeches and expound political theory. It is 
a place to work. Elect Roy Elson and the 
work will go on. 

I would now like to tell the people of Ari- 
zona how deeply grateful I am for a life- 
time of rewarding service. You have elected 
me to represent you for over a half-century 
in the Congress. You have given me the op- 
portunity to serve with ten Presidents; take 
a front row seat at the most important 
events in mankind’s greatest century; and 
to vote on and help fashion the legislation 
that helped build a state and nation. 

To my Senatorial and Congressional col- 
leagues here today, may I say it has been 
my privilege and honor to serve with you 
and work with you in this great legislative 
body. I deeply appreciate your cooperation 
of the past and assure you I will cooperate 
with you in the remaining months of my 
term. 

To my friends and supporters, I can only 
say, “Thank you.” Your trust in me and 
your help is the highest tribute a man can 
have. To the memory of friends no longer 
with us, I can only say that “I remember“ 
in the fullest of my heart. 

Well, the Old Testament has said it best, 
so I will use it in modified form to close: 
there is a time of war, and a time of peace, 
a time to keep, and a time to cast away, a 
time to weep, and a time to laugh, a time 
to stand, and a time to step aside. 

I thank you. 


Senator Cart HAYDEN, DEMOCRAT, ARIZONA, 
May 1, 1968 
Birthdate: October 2, 1877. 
Birth place: Hayden’s Ferry (Tempe), Ter- 
ritory of Arizona. 
Father: Charles Trumbull Hayden, native 
of and educated in Connecticut; teacher in 
Kentucky and Indiana; merchant at Inde- 
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pendence, Missouri; trader along Santa Fe 
Trail; merchant and later judge at Tucson, 
Arizona; founder of fiour mill and merchan- 
dising business at Hayden’s Ferry on the Salt 
River near Phoenix, Arizona; city official and 
founder of Arizona Territorial Normal School 
in Tempe. 

Mother: Sally Calvert Davis, native of and 
educated in Arkansas; teacher in California. 

Wife: Nan Downing, daughter of Major 
and Mrs. Patrick Henry Downing of Wilming- 
ton, California. Married February 15, 1908 at 
San Bernardino, California. Mrs, Hayden 
passed away in 1961. 

Education: Tempe public schools; grad- 
uate Arizona Territorial Normal School in 
1896; attended Stanford University from 
1896 to 1900. 

Business: Operated flour milling business 
in Tempe from 1900 to 1904. 

Political: Delegate to Democratic National 
Convention and Chairman of the Arizona 
Delegation at St. Louis in 1904; elected to 
Tempe Town Council in 1902; elected Treas- 
urer of Maricopa County in 1904; elected 
Sheriff of Maricopa County in 1906 and served 
until he was elected to Congress. Upon ad- 
mission of Arizona as the 48th state 
into the Union, elected to the U.S. House of 
Representatives for the Sixty-Second and 
seven succeeding Congresses, serving from 
February 19, 1912 to March 3, 1927. Elected 
to the United States Senate in 1926 for the 
term commencing March 4, 1927; re-elected 
in 1932, 1938, 1944, 1950, 1956 and again in 
1962 for the term ending January 2, 1969. 

Senatorial committees: Chairman, Senate 
Committee on Appropriations 1957 to pres- 
ent; Chairman, Joint Committee on Printing, 
1949-52 and 1955 to present; Rules Commit- 
tee, Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

President Pro Tempore of the United 
States Senate, 1957 to present. 

Honors: Honorary Doctor of Laws, Univer- 
sity of Arizona, 1948; Honorary Doctor of 
Laws, Arizona State University, 1959; Distin- 
guished Alumnus Award, Stanford University, 
1967. 

Military: Captain and Major, National 
Guard of Arizona, 1904-1912; commissioned 
Major in the Infantry, National Army of the 
United States during World War I. 

CONGRESSIONAL CAREER HIGHLIGHTS 

In 1912 introduced first bill as a Congress- 
man which authorized construction of a rail- 
road to Ft. Huachuca, Arizona, an historic 
frontier cavalry post and today U.S. Army 
Headquarters of the Strategic Communica- 
tions Command (STRATCOM) and site of an 
electronics test facility for the Army Proving 
Ground. 

In 1919 sponsor of amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States extending the 
right of suffrage for women. (Senator Hay- 
den was author of the language which stip- 
ulated that rights enjoyed by women at the 
time of adoption would not be nullified or 
abridged as a result of suffrage, Later he au- 
thored the same language as a result of 
women being granted equal status.) 

In 1919 sponsor and floor manager in House 
of bill to establish the Grand Canyon Na- 
tional Park. 

In 1922 successfully sponsored legislation 
authorizing reclamation projects to sell sur- 
plus electric power. 

In 1926 co-sponsor and proponent of legis- 
lation authorizing construction of Coolidge 
Dam (San Carlos Irrigation Project). 

In 1927-28 successfully filibustered Boulder 
Canyon Project Act to protect Arizona’s Colo- 
rado River water rights and to obtain power 
from Hoover Dam. Filibuster was conducted 
by Senator Hayden and late Senator Henry 
Fountain Ashurst and lasted for one month 
in 1927 and about two weeks in 1928. 

In 1931 Hayden-Cartwright bill to amend 
the Federal Highway Act was passed and be- 
came public law. Beginning of the Interstate 
Highway System. 
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In 1934 traveled to the Philippine Islands 
and Asia and reported to U.S, Senate on 
Philippine Independence and Japanese war 
build-up. 

In 1935 amended Latin American Military 
Assistance bill to permit the President to 
send U.S. Armed Forces to the Philippine 
Islands. 

In 1939 sponsored legislation authorizing 
government-insured loans to farmers (Farm- 
ers Home Administration). 

In 1941 secured authorization for appro- 
priation to construct roads during national 
emergency for national defense. 

In 1944 successfully sponsored and helped 
secure passage of the World War II Veterans 
Readjustment Act (GI Bill of Rights). 

In 1949 successfully sponsored legislation 
for rehabilitation of Navajo and Hopi In- 
dians and for development of natural and 
economic resources on the Navajo and Hopi 
Reservations. 

In 1953 co-sponsored first bill to authorize 
Colorado River Storage Project (Includes 
Glenn Canyon Dam and Lake Powell in 
Arizona, as well as reclamation facilities in 
Colorado, Utah and Wyoming). 

Sponsored and guided through the Senate, 
legislation authorizing the Central Arizona 
Project in 1950, 1951 and 1967. 


AUTHORSHIP AND STUDIES 


The Military Policy of the United States 
During the Mexican War. House Doc. No. 
972, 63rd Congress, 2nd Session. April 1914. 

The Colorado River Problem, The San 
Carlos Project and the Colorado River Com- 
pact, 1926. (A compendium of speeches.) 

Improvement of Conditions on Indian 
Reservations in Arizona, Senate Doc. No. 16, 
Tist Congress, Ist Session. 1929. 

National Irrigation Policy: Its Develop- 
ment and Significance. Senate Doc. No. 36. 
76th Congress, 1st Session. 1939. 

The Role of the Federal Government in 
Highway Development. Special Committee 
on Post-War Economic Policy and Planning. 
78th Congress, 2nd Session, 1944. 

Walapai Papers. Senate Doc. No. 273, 74th 
Congress. 1936. 

A History of the Pima Indians and the 
San Carlos Irrigation Project. 1924. 

Proceedings of the National Water Re- 
search Symposium. Senate Doc. No. 35. 87th 
Congress, 1st Session, 1961. 

Reciprocal Trade with the Philippines. 
Senate Doc. No. 120, 74th Congress, ist Ses- 
sion. July 1935. 

The Proposed 23rd Amendment to the 
Constitution to Repeal the 16th Amend- 
ment to the Constitution. Senate Doc. No. 
5, 87th Congress, 1st Session, 1961. 

Federal Census—Territory of New Mexico 
and Territory of Arizona. Senate Doc. No. 13, 
89th Congress, Ist Session, 1965. 


CONGRESSIONAL SERVICE RECORD 
(As of May 6, 1968) 

For Total Service (House and Senate 
Combined): 

1. Senator Carl Hayden—56 years, 2 
months, 17 days (House—15 years; Senate 
41 years). 

2. Representative Carl Vinson of Georgia— 
50 yrs, 2 mos. 

3. Representative Sam Rayburn of Texas— 
48 yrs, 8 mos. 

For Longest Service in House of Repre- 
sentatives: 

1. Representative Vinson—1914 to 1965. 

2. Representative Rayburn—1913 to 1961. 

For Longest Service in the Senate: 

1. Senator Hayden—1927 to present—41 
yrs., 2 mos., 2 days. 

2. Senator Kenneth McKellar of Tennes- 
see—35 yrs., 9 mos., 8 days. 

3. Senator Ellison D. Smith of South Caro- 
lina—35 yrs., 8 mos., 13 days. 

4. William Allison of Iowa—35 yrs., 5 mos. 
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REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT AT A RECEPTION 
HONORING THE HONORABLE CARL HAYDEN, 
U.S. SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF ARIZONA, 
New SENATE OFFICE BUILDING, May 6, 1968 


Senator Hayden and Members of the Sen- 
ate and their staffs: 

I came here with mixed emotions this 
afternoon. On the one hand I am tempted 
to take Carl Hayden at his word, and believe 
the unbelievable, that this Congress is finally 
to lose the strength and the wisdom, and the 
inspiration, of Carl Hayden’s leadership. 

But then I remember what strange times 
we are living in. It is very hard to believe 
any announcement of political intentions 
these days. 

One day the politicians who have declared 
out are back in. The next day the politicians 
who have declared in have backed out. 

It may well be that Carl Hayden has ren- 
dered another great service to the Nation by 
his announcement today, and I came here 
to help him. 

Looking at us two non-candidates, both 
models of long-term credibility, no American 
in his right mind could any longer doubt 
the veracity of any politician. 

Carl Hayden and I both are on the brink of 
new careers. We are looking back to our old 
professions. I know there is still a need for 
teachers, and I am going back to where I 
began. But I wonder if Carl has recently 
cased the market for frontier sheriffs. 

We are both young men, both Democrats, 
both from the Southwest, both have served 
many years in Congress, and I believe that he 
is the only man who is now in the United 
States Senate who was in the United States 
Senate when I came to Washington. 

Now it seems we both have reached re- 
tirement age together. In fact, I understand 
the same man who was after my job last 
election, Carl, is now after your job. 

Some men have had long and very distin- 
guished careers here in the Senate because 
of their oratory, some by becoming the 
champions of some particular cause, some 
by the glamour of their personalities, some 
by their ability to work harder, longer and 
better. 

Carl Hayden is not famous as an orator. 
His glamour is the old fashioned kind that 
we associate with a handsome sheriff from 
the Arizona Territory. But the people of 
Arizona sent him here, and they sent him 
back again, again and again, simply because 
he worked harder for their interests, more 
intelligently for their interests, for the bene- 
fit of all the people, than anyone else they 
could ever find in 56 years who lived in the 
State of Arizona. 

He has told generations of freshmen here 
in the Senate, and I was one of them, that 
when he first came here he asked a man how 
to get re-elected, and he said, “Well, you 
know, Carl, there are two kinds of horses, 
show horses and work horses.” 

Without disparaging the show horses a 
bit this afternoon, he made the case by his 
example of being a work horse. 

His work was the arduous kind that is 
done in the committee rooms. It was long; 
it was painstaking; it was nighttime sessions. 
It was poring over testimony and figures of 
a thousand appropriation bills involving bil- 
lions of dollars, trying to bridge the gap 
between public needs and public resources, 
always trying to serve his main client: the 
people, the people of the United States— 
serve them with integrity, with imagination, 
and always with great care. 

Whatever his intentions, he became a kind 
of show horse as well as a work horse. He 
became the Senator whom his colleagues 
would always point out to their constituents 
and say, There is the Senator's Senator. 
There is Mr. Integrity from the State of 
Arizona.” 

I might say that all that non-political hard 
work turned out to be the best politics that 
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anyone around here ever saw. If I am not 
mistaken, there never was a glamorous public 
figure, there never has been a silver-tongued 
orator in the Senate, who served as long as 
56 years in the Congress of the United States, 

His monuments are everywhere in the State 
of Arizona. But he was never a one-State 
Senator. He was the third Senator in every 
State. 

His understanding, his generosity of spirit, 
knew no boundaries, and no man will ever 
leave this Hill—and I say this as sure of any- 
thing as I am sure my name is Lyndon 
Johnson—no man will ever leave service on 
this Hill with more friends than Carl Hayden 
has. 
No man will ever leave here with a prouder 
record of accomplishment. 

The name Carl Hayden will stand for sery- 
ing the public interest as long as there is a 
Congress. 

My friend, it is an understatement to say 
that we shall miss you. 

America is stronger for what you have done 
in these 56 years, and it is going to be poorer 
when you have left these halls. 

I came here from the other end of the 
Avenue today to speak on behalf of all the 
people, to tell you that you fought a good 
fight. 

ou haven't finished the course, but you 
have kept the faith. Everybody that knows 
you respects you and—I am speaking for the 
ladies, too—loves you. 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, today we 
honor a distinguished American who in 
his lifetime has become a chapter in 
American history. 

We honor not so much a record of 
longevity as an astonishing record of 
legislative accomplishment, a majestic 
bridge fashioned of laws, an arc of 
achievement linking this America with 
the America of the early 20th century. 

We honor a man who painstakingly 
crafted this bridge, law by law, using the 
extraordinary resources of his mind and 
the remarkable persuasion of his legis- 
lative skill. 

We honor CARL HAYDEN, statesman and 
scholar. 

One of the high privileges of my serv- 
ice in the U.S. Senate has been the op- 
portunity to serve with CARL HAYDEN on 
the Committees on Appropriations and 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

There is not sufficient time to dwell 
upon the full range of Senator Hayden’s 
legislative achievements. But as a west- 
erner, I feel compelled, at least, to make 
note of his incomparable record in one 
all-important area. 

Day in and day out, no single man has 
done more in this century to advance our 
Nation’s efforts in the broad field of 
conservation and natural resources than 
CARL HAYDEN, of Arizona. Much of this 
he accomplished first in his position as 
chairman of the Subcommittee on De- 
partment of the Interior Appropriations 
and then as chairman of the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

I am a relative newcomer on the Hill 
when measured against Senator Hay- 
DEN’s longevity, but a decade of associa- 
tion with the dean of the Senate gives me 
the credentials to advance this praise. 

I remember little of Senator HaypDEN’s 
early days in Congress. I was 3 years 
old when he arrived to look out for 
Arizona’s interests in the House of 
Representatives. When he moved to the 
Senate and assumed his position on the 
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Appropriations Committee, I was still in 
my teens. I was a youngster in my early 
-twenties when he first became chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Department of 
the Interior Appropriations. 

So it was with a great deal of awe as 
well as respect that I began to work 
beside him in this distinguished assem- 
blage. In the years since, my awe and 
respect for this great American have 
steadily increased. 

Truly, are there words sufficient in our 
language to do justice to the accomplish- 
ments of Senator Hayden? I think not. 
The record of the man defies description. 
It is a monument. It towers over all of 
us. 

CARL HAYDEN was quoted recently as 
saying: 


Contemporary events need contemporary 
men. 


The distinguished senior Senator from 
the State of Arizona has always been a 
contemporary man. He has always been 
a visionary capable of seeing beyond the 
events of our time to the great challenges 
of the future. 

He has always been, since his first day 
in Congress an eagle among us, a first 
soldier of democracy, and a magnificent 
American. 

I salute a close and very dear friend. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
in speaking today, I do so not only for 
myself but also what I am certain would 
be the sentiments of my predecessor in 
this office. My father served 33 years with 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Arizona. Many times, during those years, 
I heard him express his warm affection 
for the friendship that existed between 
them. Since coming to the Senate, I have 
been grateful for the many courtesies 
shown me by the Senator from Arizona 
5 I have been grateful for his friend- 

D. 

I believe that the Senator from Ari- 
zoną would be the first to admit that it 
is difficult to compare anyone with the 
late, great Winston Churchill. But Win- 
ston Churchill and Cart HAYDEN served 
in an elected legislative office longer than 
any other two men in the free world. 

Winston Churchill was elected to the 
House of Commons in 1900 and served 
there until his death in 1964. However, 
during that time he was voted out of 
office on one occasion, so he served only 
62 years. But the Senator from Arizona 
has gone Mr. Churchill one better, be- 
cause he has served continuously in an 
elected legislative office for 56 years and 
never once have the people of Arizona 
turned their backs on him. That is a 
well-deserved tribute, not only to Sen- 
ator HAYDEN, of Arizona, but also to the 
good judgment of the people of that 
great State. 

This afternoon, I am pleased to salute 
the senior Senator from Arizona, the 
senior Member of the Senate, and the 
one most senior in the hearts of all of 
his fellow Senators. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I join Senators in 
expressing appreciation for the personal 
friendship and official service of CARL 
HAYDEN, of Arizona, as a Member of Con- 
gress for approximately 56 years—all 
good years for him, and good years for 
the Republic because of the kind of 
service he has performed. 
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I think that Longfellow must have 
been thinking, in a sense, of CARL HAYDEN 
when he said: 

For age is opportunity no less 
Than youth itself, though in another dress. 


Thus, the opportunity has been given 
to Cart HAYDEN at the age of 70, at the 
age of 80, and now past 90, to perform a 
continuing service to the Senate. He has 
been creative. He has been resourceful. 
He has given us the kind of leadership 
which I feel has benefited the Nation and 
the people. 

I shall always remember CARL HAYDEN, 
because in November of 1958, when I first 
came to the Senate, the first Senator to 
call upon me was CarL HAYDEN. He 
stopped by and came into my office un- 
announced, and welcomed me to mem- 
bership in the Senate. I never forgot that 
act of kindness and thoughtfulness. I 
have thanked him personally many times 
for what he did then, because he gave 
me a sense of belonging. I have felt very 
much at home here, and I have been 
greatly encouraged by the advice and the 
orientation he gave me at that particular 
time. 

CARL Haypen’s service in the Senate 
has been based upon the fact that, 
frankly, he was going to live forever. I 
think that he has lived as if he were 
going to die tomorrow. That reflects the 
kind of work and the kind of life he has 
given to his country. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I am 
honored to pay tribute to a personal 
friend and a great leader, the senior 
Senator from Arizona. 

This country was constructed and has 
been preserved by dedicated men who 
were willing to devote their efforts—in- 
deed, their lives—to the service of their 
fellow man. 

We honor today one who occupied a 
position of leadership in the very building 
of our Nation. 

CARL Hayven’s life is the story of Amer- 
ica from the frontier to the space age. His 
service spans an era that reaches from 
the hogan to the skyscraper. 

We have read and heard the inspiring 
story of the winning of the West, of the 
opening of that vast and rich section of 
America. CARL HaypEn’s days in Wash- 
ington, especially his service in the Sen- 
ate, have contributed probably more than 
those of any other individual to the flow- 
ering of the Western United States—to 
a tremendous transformation from the 
desert to the rose. From the Indian huts 
on the Painted Desert to the skyscrapers 
of Phoenix; from a frontier State to one 
of the finest, most prosperous and most 
progressive States in the Nation—this, 
to a large extent, is CARL HayprEn’s hand- 
iwork. I do not believe any American has 
accomplished so much—from his father’s 
humble ferry to the giant dams and 
bridges across the Colorado. 

His record, reaching impressively 
across more than half a century, stands 
as a monument to Arizona and to Amer- 
ica. It is sad to see a great American step 
down, yet it cannot be a sad occasion 
when this pioneer, this leader in the great 
tradition, steps down so universally hon- 
ored, respected, and loved. 

He has not only left his indelible mark 
upon the history of our land during its 
greatest era; even more than this, the 
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example of this fair-minded, straight 
forward man will for decades to come 
continue to influence those who have 
known him and of him. 

CARL. HaybeEn’s character shines with 
many qualities. The single quality of this 
unusual gentleman which has impressed 
me beyond all others is that of his true 
selflessness. 

Throughout his tenure, his has been 
the helping hand extended to constitu- 
ents, to colleagues, to any citizen who 
sought his assistance. And all who went 
before this powerful and influential 
leader found a humble man whose high- 
est goal was service to his fellow man. 

Through the years I have watched his 
unflagging devotion and unswerving ded- 
ication, and I know that all who have 
been privileged to know this man will 
cherish the example he has set for all 
Americans. 

Cart is a great Senator, a beloved 
Arizonan, a splendid American. I join 
with Senators, those who served with 
you in the past, and those who presently 
serve, in honoring you. May your future 
be as fine as your unparalleled record of 
service. May all your days be as good as 
those you have helped to fashion for our 
country and her citizens. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I rise to 
pay honor to Senator HAYDEN, which I 
would want to do in any case, but I rise 
also to express to him the grateful 
thanks of the people of my State, which 
I know they would want me to do. 

I shall refer to the latter purpose of 
my remarks first. Throughout my State, 
for many, many years, I have said to 
many, many people that whenever the 
Oregon delegation has been successful in 
Congress in obtaining the great public 
works projects for our State which we 
have obtained in the past, there is a per- 
son who deserves more expressions of 
appreciation for them than any member 
of the Oregon delegation, and that is the 
chairman of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee. 

As we have appeared before his com- 
mittee year after year, for so many 
years—and I have been appearing before 
him now for going on 24 years—Senator 
HAYDEN seeks an answer to but one ques- 
tion when I testify to an Oregon project: 
What are its merits? What do the facts 
show its merits to be? 

I know, from my own observation, that 
at no time has Senator Haypen reached 
a judgment leading to his recommenda- 
tion to the Appropriations Committee 
that was not based on the facts. I have 
always made clear to my delegation, 
since I became the senior Senator from 
Oregon, that I shall never appear before 
the Senate Appropriations Committee 
without being able to substantiate our 
recommendations on the basis of the 
facts. Because we have been able to do 
that, we have tried our cases, so to speak, 
arguing by analogy, before a completely 
impartial and objective judge, the chair- 
man of the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee. As we have proved our cases, we 
have won his recommendations. 

The great wealth of expanding public 
works projects in the State of Oregon— 
the great multiple dams, the great multi- 
ple projects, the great harbor improve- 
ments—are really monuments to the 
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statesmanship of the Senator from Ari- 
zona, CARL HAYDEN. In behalf of the peo- 
ple of my State, I want the Recorp to 
show our heartfelt thanks. 

I also want to pay my personal tribute 
to Cart HAYDEN, for he has been a 
teacher of mine—and I mean a teacher— 
during all my years in the Senate. Not 
only have I learned much from him by 
observation and by listening, but I have 
learned much from him as a result of our 
personal association. When I came here, 
I went to him, asking for advice and 
assistance, so that I could better perform 
my service in the Senate. He never failed 
to discuss with me any issue that I raised 
with him or any point with regard to 
which I needed help. 

In all of those things—I wish I could 
say it of myself; I wish I could say it of 
most men; but there are few men that 
live the principle I now want to men- 
tion—I have never heard CARL HAYDEN 
express an unkind word about a single 
human being. I have never heard CARL 
HAYDEN engage in personal critcism, 
either of a fellow Senator or of any other 
fellow human being. 

I have never known a more kindly 
man, a more just man in his dealings 
with his fellow man, than CARL HAYDEN. 
He has set a great example for us, and 
he has served as an inspiring force in the 
Senate of the United States. 

The skill and vigor with which CARL 
HAYDEN has represented the interests of 
his Arizona constituents is matched by 
the deep interest he took in the resource 
problems and needs of every State in the 
Union. Cart HAYDEN has understood the 
American West as few men before him. 
We who represent these States have spe- 
cial reason to feel that we are losing a 
biased friend in his retirement. By 
a “biased” friend I mean one who weighs 
all aspects of a problem and, when he 
finds that the merits warrant support of 
the project, gives his support, although 
an attempt may be made now and then, 
out of partisan considerations, to have 
him move in the other direction. 

In fact, it has been of interest to me 
in the Senate, when we have had partisan 
issues before this body, and sometimes 
the persuasion has been afoot that we 
ought to vote for a particular bill be- 
cause it is an administration bill, to 
watch CARL HAYDEN as he seeks to as- 
certain the facts upon the bill and then 
come to his vote. Time and time again 
he has voted contrary to the prposals of 
the partisan persuaders, because he did 
not believe that the bill, although it had 
partisan support, would be one that was 
in the best interests of his country. 

It is not only natural resources with 
which Senator HAYDEN has been con- 
cerned. The human needs of the Nation 
have always had in him a sympathetic 
friend at that most crucial stage of all— 
the funding of authorized programs. The 
budget is the key to any agency’s suc- 
cessful operation, particularly when it 
is assigned to carry out an administering 
to human needs. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Education, I know that putting statutes 
on the books in the field of education, for 
example, is only the beginning. If the 
appropriations are not made, the stat- 
utes are meaningless. 
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In Senator Haypen, the young people 
of America have had, year in and year 
out, a friend at the crucial stage of ap- 
propriations. He has understood the 
urgency of education as the world and 
the Nation have grown more complex. 

We, his colleagues, who will not know 
what the Senate really is like without 
CARL HAYDEN, will miss him. So will all 
the American people he served so well. 

It would be a great mistake for CARL 
HAYDEN or anyone else to interpret these 
tributes today as a goodby, for he is al- 
ways going to be with us in the Senate, 
even when he is not here in his presence; 
he is going to come back time after time 
in the years ahead to continue his asso- 
ciations with us, so that we may always 
have the benefit of a continuing associa- 
tion with him. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may read for the Recorp a statement 
prepared by the distinguished Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. Montoya], who 
is unable to be present today because of 
illness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Senator 
MontToya’s statement is as follows: 
CARL HAYDEN OF ARIZONA: A MAN AND 

SENATOR WHO EMBODIES THE SENATORIAL 

TRADITION 

Mr. President, this chamber has seen more 
than its share of men of stature. A few of 
them have been individuals of overwhelming 
worth. Some have set examples that our so- 
ciety and even our institutions could and 
have found worthy of emulation. It is men of 
this stripe who have injected uncommon 
vitality into the body of our governmental 
system, imparting new strength and vigor 
into our institutions. 

There have been many tributes delivered 
to Carl Hayden in his lifetime of service to 
Arizona and our country. In the days to come 
they will flow in an ever increasing stream, 
until laudatory phrases almost cease to have 
meaning. All the praise Carl Hayden receives 
has been well earned and then some. But I 
wish to add something further. 

Our nation has survived, endured and con- 
quered because at a crucial moment it has 
always been able to produce men of stature, 
character and wisdom. When the clouds 
gathered over the almost prostrate body of 
the Republic, always a champion or a series 
of them have emerged, combined and man- 
aged to not only stave off disaster, but turn 
it to triumph. 

Often these men have come upon our na- 
tional stage modestly and quietly. The often 
significant power they gathered unto them- 
selves was never abused. It was understood 
that this power emanated from the people 
alone, and was to be utilized on their behalf 
alone. Carl Hayden has symbolized this. He 
has stood like a rock in this body, lending 
it substance, constructing its tradition and 
enabling it to help our Republic stand up to 
the challenges of this century. He has 
bridged the gap in our nationhood, taking us 
from a frontier experience to this age, when 
we reach for outer space. Senator Hayden 
does not live in the past, although he is of it. 
He is at ease in the present, although he 
helps shape it. He does not fear the future, 
for he has given America a stake in it. 

It is essential for our nation to realize 
that we must do more than honor Carl Hay- 
den. We must, in this time of trial and chal- 
lenge, learn what his experience and example 
has to teach. 

Strength from our national experinece. Be- 
lief in our vitality and continuity. Ability to 
resiliently meet and adapt to change. Cour- 
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age to face the unknown. Desire to overcome 
obstacles that confront us. All these and 
more. 

No nation produces enough men of his 
stature. No nation can afford to lose those 
few it manages to place in its national arena. 
Carl Hayden has helped make modern Amer- 
ica. His imprint is everywhere upon its face 
and institutions. 

He has set an example for others to follow 
in years to come on the uses of power. Never 
once has Carl Hayden used his enormous in- 
fluence and prestige to the detriment of his 
office, this body and our nation. Whenever a 
crisis appeared, he placed himself upon the 
side of moderation, compassion and the com- 
monweal. Of how many can this be said in 
any age? 

There is not a member of this body who has 
not learned much of supreme importance 
from this man. There is not an issue pre- 
sented here in his tenure that we have not 
learned something about from contact and 
work with him. 

The spirit of a nation is embodied in its 
institutions. Those institutions last as long 
as the people retain faith in them. Carl Hay- 
den has given more to this institution of the 
United States Senate than any man in living 
memory. 

This body possesses new vigor, strength and 
substance because of his labors. It is essen- 
tial that each of us here understand his con- 
tribution and strive to serve in a similar man- 
ner. This rises above partisanship and beyond 
issues. 

May God grant Carl Hayden the peace and 
tranquility he has so richly earned. A grate- 
ful country can only say with sadness and 
admiration that we shall not soon see his 


like again. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the great fire broke out in London 
in the year 1666. Before that fire could 
be brought under control, it had reduced 
three-fourths of the city to ashes. 

The greatest architect of that period 
was Christopher Wren. We are told that 
he drew the designs for most of the 
buildings which replaced the burned-out 
edifices. Among others, he designed the 
dome for St. Paul’s Cathedral. I am told 
that beneath that dome are these words: 

If you seek my monument, look about 
you. 


Mr. President, if the people of this 
country seek CARL HaypDEN’s monument, 
they need but look about them. The peo- 
ple of his State need but look about them 
to see the results of his efforts and his 
talents exercised in their behalf. 

We have heard many Senators speak 
today about the contributions that have 
been made by Senator Haypen to the 
growth and the upbuilding, not only of 
his State of Arizona but also of the Na- 
tion, his contributions to the develop- 
ment of dams and reservoirs, highways, 
harbors, the national forests and park- 
lands, his contributions to legislation 
benefiting and affecting the elderly, the 
young, people of all races, veterans— 
programs of all kinds. All of these, Mr. 
President, are monuments to a great leg- 
islator, a great Senator, and a great 
American. 

We in the Senate will always remem- 
ber CARL Hayven for his advice, his coun- 
sel, his patience, and his kindness. I serve 
on the Appropriations Committee. I was 
placed on that committee 10 years ago, 
when I came to the Senate. I recall visit- 
ing Senator Haypen when I became a 
Member of the Senate, at which time I 
told Senator HAYDEN that I would like 
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very much to be placed on the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations. 

I remember that he stated to me as I 
recall his statement, that there was only 
one Member of the Senate in his recol- 
lection who had come to the Senate and 
been immediately placed on the Appro- 
priations Committee, and that was Sen- 
ator HAYDEN, of Arizona. I hope I have 
not recalled his statement incorrectly. 
But during my service on that commit- 
tee, Senator HaypeEn has always been very 
kind to me, as well as patient, helpful, 
and most cooperative, and he will leave 
his imprint upon my own service and 
upon the service of all the Members of 
this body. 

He has seen Senators come and go. 
He was born during the administration 
of Rutherford B. Hayes. He has lived dur- 
ing the administrations of 16 Presidents, 
and has served in the Congress of the 
United States during the terms of 10. He 
came to Congress in 1912. That was dur- 
ing the administration of William How- 
ard Taft. While serving here, he has seen 
President after President come and go. 

Mr. President, we in the Senate will 
remember Senator HAYDEN after he has 
gone from our midst; just as the people 
of his State will always remember him 
as a great public servant and as someone 
who has rendered valuable service to 
them, we in the Senate will remember 
him as one who has been a true states- 
man. The imprint of his life will be upon 
the Senate long after the Senators who 
are living today are gone; because the 
records and the history books, will live 
for a thousand years, and in those rec- 
ords and those books of history will be 
written indelibly the name of Senator 
CARL HAYDEN. 

So, Mr. President, in the words of a 
poet who wrote a little poem a long time 
ago: 

Let Fate do her worst, there are relics of joy, 

Bright dreams of the past, which she cannot 
destroy; 

Which come, in the night-time of sorrow and 


care, 

And bring back the features that joy used to 
wear. 

Long, long be my heart with such memories 
filled! 


Like the vase in which roses have once been 
distilled, — 
You may break, you may shatter the vase, if 
you will, 
But the scent of the roses will hang around 
it still. 
‘THOMAS MOORE (1779-1852). 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, it was 
my honor to participate in the brief cere- 
monies when our beloved colleague, Sen- 
ator HaypENn, announced his decision to 
end his remarkable career as a Member 
of Congress. 

Any man would indeed be void of any 
emotion were he not deeply moved by 
the realization that the curtain is falling 
on one of the most distinguished careers 
of public service in the history of our 
great Nation. Since I have served with 
him on the Appropriations Committee 
for over 35 years and in the Senate longer 
than any other Senator, this occasion 
was especially filled with nostalgia and 
sentimentality for me. 

Few men will ever serve in this body 
with more distinction than CARL HAYDEN 
and it is highly doubtful that any man 
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will ever serve longer. The historical sig- 
nificance of yesterday’s event is well es- 
tablished and I only regret that I was 
not sufficiently eloquent to do full justice 
to the occasion. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of my remarks be inserted at this point 
in the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the text of 
the remarks was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


My distinguished colleagues, officials of 
the Executive branch, members of the Fourth 
Estate, ladies and gentlemen, ordinarily, I 
could deal with the subject of this gathering 
at filibuster length. I could speak for hours 
on the many fine traits of character and my 
intimate knowledge of the sterling integrity 
of Senator Carl Hayden. However, I am so 
stirred emotionally, that I cannot do justice 
to the significance of this occasion as a his- 
torical event. 

I appreciate, however, the fact that I was 
asked to say a few words. Something was 
said about introducing Carl Hayden, but it 
would be a travesty for any man to under- 
take to introduce Senator Hayden to this 


group. 

I could deal with him as a man, with his 
strength of character, with his ability, with 
his diligence and with his patriotism. 

I can say without fear of successful con- 
tradiction that he has never failed to fight 
the good fight for the things in which he 
believes. Never at any time has this man 
departed from his honest opinions under 
pressure from any source. 

No man has ever served as long in the Con- 
gress of the United States. He has been here 
for 56 years and under 10 Presidents. He has 
an unusual characteristic that enables him 
to complete this service—this unparalleled 
service—without ever having made an enemy 
or ever having had his motives questioned 
at any time. I cannot conceive of any finer 
or higher tribute to any man. 

He was impartial in dealing with people 
whether he agreed with them or not and 
he always refiected an integrity which was 
transparent. He has a personality that not 
only commands the respect of all who know 
him but we have many men with secure 
places in history who value or have valued 
his friendship among their most treasured 
possessions. 

Carl Hayden is at one time a son of Arizona 
and father and mother of Arizona. He was 
born of sturdy stock. His father was a good 
Connecticut Yankee who went West to help 
build it. His mother was there as a school- 
marm from Arkansas. Her brother had fallen 
on the battlefield at Shiloh in the gray of 
the Confederacy. Senator Hayden is one 
of the few men I have ever known who is 
the grandson of a Revolutionary soldier. And 
if that isn’t American stock for you, I don't 
know where you would go to find it. 

His memory encompasses the whole his- 
tory of the West. He remembers old Geronimo 
and when Geronimo was finally rounded up 
and sent to prison at Fort Pickens on an is- 
land off the coast of Florida. 

At the time of the Spanish-American War, 
he was at Stanford University and he came 
home in a hurry to try to get into the Rough 
Riders under Teddy Roosevelt, but the ranks 
were already overfiowing and no new ap- 
Plicants were being accepted or even con- 
sidered. But in World War I, he did serve as 
a major and a battalion commander, 

He was a frontier sheriff in the finest tradi- 
tion of the old West at a time when, in 
effect, the sheriff was the law and you may 
be sure that Maricopa County, Arizona had 
justice while Carl Hayden was its sheriff. 

Since that time, he has devoted his great 
ability and his tireless energy to the service 
of his state and nation. Time would not 
Permit me to enumerate what he’s done for 
Arizona. It would sound like a real filibuster 
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and I would be talking here very late to- 
morrow afternoon, if I dealt—project by 
project—with all he has done in developing 
a once desolate land into a thriving commu- 
nity. That state is the fastest growing one 
in all of the constellation of 50 states today 
and it is blossoming like a rose. 

His knowledge of the departments and 
the complexities of our government is with- 
out parallel. I have often stated though he 
is not a lawyer, Senator Hayden is one of 
the finest Constitutional authorities I have 
ever known. When he swore to uphold the 
Constitution, he studied it to find out what 
his oath entailed and his knowledge of the 
Constitution is unexcelled, 

His statute has increased with each of 
his 56 years in the Congress and for years 
he has been a man who is truly a legend in 
his own time. 

When I was a boy, I recall reading the 
book, The Winning of the West, written by 
Theodore Roosevelt, I believe. When the 
proper biographer comes to write the his- 
tory of the life of this man, he would do 
well to entitle it “The Builder of the West.” 

Vast areas of new opportunities have been 
opened for countless Americans as a result 
of the vision and energy of Senator Hayden. 
Today, industry and commerce thrive on 
once barren landscapes, and vineyards and 
gardens bear bountifully on what was sterile 
land when this man came to the Congress. 

I would be afraid to undertake to express 
my own personal feelings because I am a 
man with strong sentiments and deep emo- 
tion but I will say that for more than 35 
years, I have sat by his side on the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. We have had is- 
sues on which we agreed and we've had those 
on which we disagreed. But, there never was 
a time when he disappointed me and I hope 
and pray that I have never been a disap- 
pointment to him, I can hardly envision the 
Senate of the United States without his 
presence and my heart is heavy at the pro- 
spect of having to face this situation. 

I can only say, Carl, that I hope and wish 
and pray that you will have many more years 
because you certainly deserve them and if 
there ever was a man in that de- 
served a rest if he wanted to take it, it would 
be you, 

He’s been a hard worker and a man who 
looked after detail. Even in this year, 1968, 
he has gone further to carry the large ap- 
propriations bill which he personally han- 
dles than has any other chairman of any 
other subcommittee of the Senate. 

So, I am permitted to present this man 
whose figure will loom large in the history 
of this period and it will grow as the years 
roll by. 

He is my friend and I have for him the 
deepest affection. He is the most loved and 
respected Senator of the United States—the 
man in whose honor we meet, Senator Carl 
Hayden. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, all 
Members of the Senate will miss the 
presence in this body of our distinguished 
colleague, Senator CARL HAYDEN, and we 
know how difficult the decision was for 
him to step aside from the institution 
which has been his life. Though the de- 
cision was no doubt, a sad one for him, 
he can take happiness and satisfaction 
in the memory that his contributions in 
service to his State and the Nation will 
endure. 

Senator HAYDEN holds the recognition 
of having been in the congressional 
harness longer than any other man in 
the history of the country, and that dis- 
tinction is unique also in the fact that 
he has represented Arizona ever since it 
was admitted to the Union. These 56 
years have been a highly significant pe- 
riod in the history of the United States, 
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and Senator Haypen’s imprint on the 
affairs of the Nation during this great 
period will remain as his memorial. 

Senator HAYDEN has always been most 
cooperative and understanding in the 
consideration of matters relating to 
Arkansas. For this, all Arkansans are 
grateful and indebted. We took pride in 
the knowledge that his mother was a 
native of St. Francis County, Ark. 

Mrs. Fulbright joins me in extending 
the very best wishes to CARL HAYDEN in 
his deserved retirement. 

CARL HAYDEN, UTAH’S FRIEND, RETIRES 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, it is 
with considerable sadness that I join the 
many well wishers of our distinguished 
colleague, Senator HAYDEN, in wishing 
him Godspeed as he retires from the 
U.S. Senate. 

I realize that my close friend, who has 
represented Arizona and all America so 
well for a record 56 years in Congress, 
has justly earned a rest from the taxing 
chores of his great positions here. How- 
ever, it is sad to see a man of CARL HAY- 
DEN's character and ability lost from this 
body in these troubled times which de- 
mand the type of selfless leadership 
which has epitomized Senator HaypEn’s 
life. 

CARL HAYDEN, from the time of his 
early years in Arizona as the sheriff of 
Maricopa County through his outstand- 
ing tenure as chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Appropriations and Pres- 
ident pro tempore of the Senate, has been 
widely recognized as a man of gentle 
ways and of honor. 

As senior Senator from Utah’s sister 
State to the south, Senator HAYDEN has 
been a great friend to my State; con- 
sistently cognizant of Utah’s appropria- 
tions needs. 

Our venerable colleague has worked 
indefatigably in behalf of making acces- 
sible to millions of visitors the magnifi- 
cent natural wonders of world-famous 
Grand Canyon National Park, and has 
helped to guide through the Senate many 
water projects vital to our arid West. 

With Senator Haypen’s cooperative as- 
sistance, Utah and Arizona have been 
able to work together on a number of 
these types of projects which have great- 
ly benefited both our States through the 
years. 

Much else could and will be said about 
Senator Haypen, who has in reality be- 
come a legend in his own time. But the 
finest eulogy to this great man will for- 
ever remain unspoken because it has al- 
ready been etched in the pages of history 
and in the hearts of his countrymen by 
the exemplary life lived by CARL HAYDEN. 

Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. President, out of 
long friendship, I would add my tribute 
to the senior Senator from Arizona, 
CARL HAYDEN. 

In the first days of my membership in 
the House of Representatives, I became 
acquainted with the senior Senator from 
Arizona. Every Representative in the 
West regarded him as a stanch friend 
who could be helpful to those of us who 
were novices. Before the first session was 
ended, our Nation had run into warfare 
and tried to furnish financial back- 
ground to obtain available funds for our 
projects in the Southwest. He was, in 
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fact, Senator at Large for all the Western 
States because it was his work which 
time after time rescued our endeavors 
for national defense and made possible 
our continued reclamation programs. 

Sometimes the House of Representa- 
tives was a little too deliberate in mak- 
ing projects from the proposals which 
had been presented. We regarded CARL 
HAYDEN as a wise man. He advised us 
about irrigation and reclamation projects 
when he knew about what Congress 
would spend and about where it had to 
stop. 

The Rocky Mountain States paid un- 
limited attention to everything Senator 
Hax DEN said and did, because it was he 
who kept our projects active when our 
own efforts could not have been suc- 
cessful. 

I have served in the Senate now for 
20 years, and the same kindness, the 
same good judgment, and the same effec- 
tiveness which characterized the period 
of the 1940’s were evident in service by 
Senator HAYDEN in 1950 and beyond. He 
was always anxious to find a place where 
western Senators could accomplish their 
missions regardless of the size of their 
congressional representation in the 
House. 

Every kind of legislation has been 
helped by him. One time it was the parks; 
then the public lands; then reforesta- 
tion; and it was Cart HAYDEN who al- 
ways brought them to success. Year after 
year, he would check through appropria- 
tion bills to see if justice had been done 
to his western neighbors. But he never 
once forgot the national problems. His 
decisions benefited greatly every part of 
the country. 

I salute him for the kind of man he 
has been for two generations. He loved 
to stress the performance of each indi- 
vidual. He exemplified constant endeavor 
to his task. He knew what Arizona 
wanted and fought so that Arizona could 
have its just due, but he knew, as well, 
what other Senators wanted, and he 
could touch very quickly a single spot 
which would protect some portion of the 
country which might have been over- 
looked or forgotten. 

I hail him as the Senator from Ari- 
zona who served an entire Nation. It 
was his Senate leadership which won 
him highest praise in his late years. 
Many men of his seniority and his prob- 
lems could have ignored minor day-by- 
day tasks, but he did not. He would al- 
ways take time to listen; time to help 
guide his fellow Senators; time to see 
the work finished and the project com- 
pleted. Future generations will study his 
work as models to move ahead in the 
Senate of the United States. I give to 
him my unstinted praise. 

Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, it is with 
considerable regret that I view the de- 
cision of the senior Senator from Ari- 
zona and the President pro tempore of 
this body not to seek reelection to the 
Senate and to retire. 

The most direct loss from his retire- 
ment will be that of the State of Arizona 
because of all that he was able to obtain 
through his dedicated and powerful ef- 
forts for his beloved State and people. 

But it will be a national loss, for CARL 
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Haypen has been a great statesman for 
his Nation and a friend to all the States. 
His tremendous backlog of experience 
and judgment and wisdom cannot be 
replaced. 

How well I remember, during my first 
year in the Senate, when the then Pres- 
ident of the United States counseled me 
at a small luncheon in the office of the 
then Secretary of the Senate, Les Biffle, 
that if I wanted to get the Senate to do 
something for Maine, I should go to 
Cart HAYDEN, for he was the man who 
would get it done, and done very quietly. 

I found then and all through the more 
than 19 years that I have served in the 
Senate how true this counsel was. I have 
marveled at the amazing presence of 
mind—and, yes, even omniscience—of 
Cart HAYDEN as I have watched him 
preside over the Committee on Appropri- 
ations. 

No one will, or can, take his place. 
CARL HAYDEN’S DISTINGUISHED RECORD Is MON- 
UMENT TO GREAT AMERICAN 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, the 
announcement of the impending retire- 
ment of Senator CARL HAYDEN, of Ari- 
zona, is indeed a sad moment for all of 
us in the Senate. As President pro tem- 
pore of this distinguished body and as 
chairman of the Committee on Appropri- 
ations, CARL HAYDEN has throughout his 
career demonstrated the qualities of wis- 
dom and compassion in equal measure. 

No Member of the Senate today better 
exemplifies the traditions of America 
than does Senator Haypen. For more 
than 56 years, he has served in Congress. 
Fifteen of those years were spent in the 
House, 41 in the Senate. But Cart HAY- 
DEN’s interest and involvement in the 
American political process goes even far- 
ther back. He was a delegate to the Dem- 
ocratic National Convention of 1904, was 
elected treasurer of Maricopa County, 
Ariz., the same year, and, in 1906, was 
elected sheriff. Upon the admission of 
Arizona to the Union, he was elected to 
the 62d Congress and has since built an 
unparalleled record of public service. 

His is a career that spans America’s 
growth from a frontier nation to the 
world’s greatest power. Significantly, 
Cart HAYDEN has applied the same good 
judgment he learned many years ago to 
the complex and difficult problems we 
face today. He had personally carried for- 
ward the values that built America and 
applied them to this new and challenging 
age. CARL HAYDEN has grown with 
America. 

He is a great American and a great 
Senator, and his distinguished record of 
public service is a personal monument to 
an American land of opportunity. CARL 
Hayven has proved that this is, indeed, 
such a land of opportunity. He has ren- 
dered long and valuable service to his 
State and his Nation, and in voluntarily 
stepping down he will leave a void in the 
Senate that will be impossible to fill. 

Cart HAYDEN, American, will be missed 
by his colleagues and his Nation. He has 
served with distinction and honor. No 
man can do more. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, yester- 
day, in a most moving and historic cere- 
mony, the senior Senator from Arizona, 
the Honorable CARL HAYDEN, announced 
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that the time had come for him to step 
aside. 

With those words, the President pro 
tempore of the U.S. Senate, a man who 
is a legend in his own time, voluntarily 
announced his retirement from a posi- 
tion of almost unparalleled respect and 
service in Congress. 

As Senator HAYDEN himself said: 

There is a time of war, and a time of peace, 
a time to keep, and a time to cast away, a 
time to weep and a time to laugh, a time to 
stand and a time to step aside. 


Mr. President, it is also the time for 
all Americans to thank CARL HAYDEN sin- 
cerely for what he has done for our 
Nation. 

CARL HAYDEN has given his State and 
his Nation 56 years of outstanding serv- 
ice. His is a record unequaled in Con- 
gress. As his friend and honarable col- 
league Senator RICHARD RUSSELL said 
yesterday, his biographers would do well 
to title his career, “The Building of the 
West.” 

He himself said yesterday that he has 
tried to be a “workhorse, not a show- 
horse,” during his tenure in the Congress. 
Mr. President, the Nation surely needs 
more workhorses, more men with CARL 
HayveEn’s gentle but responsible manner 
in positions of leadership today. 

The monuments which CARL HAYDEN 
leaves behind are proof of the brilliant, 
yet unobstrusive leadership which he has 
provided. 

The people of his home State of Ari- 
zona, the people of my home State of 
Kansas, and the people of the Nation 
owe much to the direction and leadership 
which CARL HAYDEN gave to the Nation’s 
efforts to conserve and improve our nat- 
ural resources. The water use, flood con- 
trol, and reclamation projects which have 
resulted from his efforts have changed 
the face of Kansas and the Nation. What 
a wonderful tribute to such a wonder- 
ful man. When he leaves public office, he 
will leave our great land a better place 
than when he first took on the respon- 
sibility of public trust in the pioneering 
days of frontier Arizona. 

During this critical period in our Na- 
tion’s history, all of our citizens, espe- 
cially our Nation’s youth, could learn and 
gain much from the example of service 
that Cart HAYDEN represents. We will 
miss his wise counsel, his leadership, his 
gentle example, and his friendship. In- 
deed, the U.S. Senate will not be the 
same. He has touched and become a part 
of all of our lives, and because of that 
his example has become a living and con- 
temporary tradition of the Congress. I 
join all Senators in wishing him well. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, it 
has been a great experience to serve in 
the Senate of the United States, and 
probably the most satisfactory and pleas- 
ant single aspect of that experience has 
been the rare privilege of being associat- 
ed with the Honorable Cari Haypen, the 
senior Senator from Arizona. 

No man has ever been more highly 
praised on the Senate floor than has this 
patriot today. I could add little to what 
Senators have already said in his honor. 

Suffice to say that, to me, he will always 
be my concept of the ideal public servant. 

High character, tireless energy, with 
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unprecedented experience, sympathetic 
to the problems of all, especially the less 
fortunate, CARL HAYDEN leaves a record 
of faithful public service which will prob- 
ably never be equaled, and certainly 
never surpassed. More than that Mr. 
President, he has been a true friend to 
all of us who respect him and are truly 
devoted to him. 

Would there were some way we could 
repay him for all he has done for the 
Nation he loves so much and served so 
well. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I can add 
little to the just tributes which have 
been paid Senator CARL HAYDEN, I know 
that the people of Kentucky would want 
me to express their thanks for the at- 
tentiveness and generous assistance 
which he has given to the many issues 
and projects which have helped Ken- 
tucky move forward. For myself, I will 
always be grateful for the kindness he 
has shown me as a fellow member of the 
Rules Committee and as an ex-officio 
member of the Subcommittee on Public 
Works of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

He is an example of the best of Amer- 
ica—of work, of integrity, of honor, and 
of belief in free government. 

We shall miss him in the Senate—but 
he will never be forgotten. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, it is 
indeed a warm personal pleasure to join 
Senators in this tribute to CARL HAYDEN, 
the senior Senator from Arizona, whom 
we fondly regard as the senior Senator 
to us all. 

We note with great sadness Senator 
Hayvden’s decision not to seek another 
term in the Senate. His presence and his 
wise and experienced leadership will be 
sorely missed. 

Senator Hayden retires with the dis- 
tinction of having served in the Congress 
of the United States longer than any 
other person in the history of our Re- 
public, any with our profound respect 
and admiration for the distinguished 
service he has rendered his native State 
of Arizona and his Nation. 

I wish him every future happiness and 
Godspeed in the years ahead, 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, it is a 
special privilege for me to join Senators 
in saluting Senator HAYDEN. 

Other Senators will speak of the re- 
markably long record of service to his 
State and his Nation performed by Sen- 
ator Haypen. It will be observed that he, 
truly, has become a legend in his own 
time. Notice will be taken of the signifi- 
cant contributions he has made, par- 
ticularly in the fields of reclamation and 
resource conservation. 

There is virtually no limit to the var- 
ious aspects of Senator Hayprn’s record 
of accomplishment and achievement 
which can and will be dealt with this 
morning. 

Mr. President, I should like to focus my 
own modest part in this richly deserved 
tribute on CARL HAYDEN, the man. 

It has been my privilege to serve under 
his leadership on the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, particularly under his 
chairmanship of the Reclamation Sub- 
committee. Throughout the long years of 
this relationship, I have always found 
him to be the very essence of fairness and 
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courtesy. This is not to say that he can- 
not be firm; he often has been. But his 
never-failing willingness to let all sides 
of an issue be aired, his accommodation 
to the problems of other Senators, and 
his overriding concern for honesty and 
fairness constitute one of the great lega- 
cies to be left us all by CARL HAYDEN. 

The Senate will miss him. They will 
miss his wise counsel and his leadership. 
They will miss his vast store of experience 
and his calm and deliberate manner of 
meeting the crises which seem to beset 
us with increasing frequency. 

This is an important day, Mr. Presi- 
dent because quite literally, it marks 
the end of an era. It is my hope that CARL 
HAYDEN will continue, as he has in the 
past, to advise and consult with Senators 
who have grown to depend on him for 
his wisdom. It is my hope that he will 
have a long and contented retirement. 

No Member of the Senate has earned 
it more. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I am 
happy and proud to join Senators in 
tribute to Senator CARL HAYDEN. Prob- 
ably the best thing that one could wish 
for in the Senate is to be termed a Sena- 
tor’s Senator, to merit the unqualified 
respect of one’s own colleagues. CARL 
HavpEN has this—and more. 

Yesterday the one-time two-gun sher- 
iff of Maricopa County announced that 
he will not run for reelection. He is re- 
tiring voluntarily from a position of 
power seldom equaled in Congress. Yet 
the gentle chairman of the Committee 
on Appropriations has wielded his au- 
thority with the same restraint he once 
reserved for his guns. It has been said 
he never put cartridges in his weapons. 
The Senate will sorely miss CARL HAY- 
DEN’s wisdom and experience, and the 
Nation will always be indebted to this 
supreme public servant. 

My wish for Cart is that his future 
may be as rich and rewarding as his 
past. Senator Haypen has been a fine 
Senator and a fine man. We will never 
really replace him but we will always re- 
member him and be ever grateful for 
his service. 

The distinguished senior Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RUssELL] put it well yes- 
terday when he said that while we rec- 
ognize the great legislative contributions 
of Senator HaypeEn in this time of his 
departure, what he has done for the 
Nation will grow with time. The remark- 
able work of CARL. HAYDEN will be en- 
shrined in the history of our country. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, all of us, I 
am certain, are saddened by the an- 
nouncement that the senior and oldest 
Member of the Senate, CARL HAYDEN, 
the senior Senator from Arizona, will be 
retiring at the close of this session. 

CARL HAYDEN has served in Congress 
for 56 years, 41 of them in the Senate. 
Not only is he the unchallenged dean of 
the Senate, but over the years he has 
become for us the personification of all 
that is best in the Senate. 

His integrity is legendary. 

His fairness as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations has earned him 
the continuing respect and admiration of 
his colleagues. 

Because of his wisdom and his vast 
knowledge of government, his counsel 
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has frequently been sought by other Sen- 
ators. And CARL HAYDEN always stood 
ready to take time off from his duties to 
give the advice or assistance requested. 

The people of Arizona have every rea- 
son to be proud of Cart HAYDEN as he 
prepares to retire from the U.S. Senate. 
But I hope they will permit the people of 
Connecticut to share in their pride— 
because, while CARL HAYDEN is a son of 
Arizona, his father was a son of Connec- 
ticut, who was born in Hartford County, 
and whose name is preserved for pos- 
terity in the community of Hayden’s 
Landing, on the Connecticut River. 

CARL HAYDEN has richly deserved the 
retirement toward which he is now 
headed. I join other Senators in paying 
tribute to him for his truly outstanding 
services to the Senate and to his coun- 
try, and in wishing him good health and 
happiness in the years that are left 
to him. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, it has 
been my true privilege to serve as a 
member of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions for the past 6 years, a committee 
so ably directed by its distinguished 
chairman, the senior Senator from Ari- 
zona, CARL HAYDEN. 

For me, as for all members of the 
committee, it has been a happy and 
fruitful experience. Tolerant and under- 
standing, sympathetic and kind, his will- 
ingness to be helpful to his colleagues is 
unexcelled in my experience. More than 
that, and of far greater importance to 
our Nation, is his great depth of knowl- 
edge coming from long years of service, 
together with his intelligent and incisive 
dispositions of those questions of im- 
mense complexity with which our com- 
mittee is confronted. Generations of 
Americans have reason to be grateful for 
the long and skillful service which the 
senior Member of this body has given his 
country. I know they share the keen re- 
gret that all Senators feel that his years 
of public office are approaching an end. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, it is 
perhaps, this day, difficult for me or any- 
one else to add much to what has al- 
ready been said so many times about the 
senior Senator from Arizona. He is, of 
course, more than the senior Senator 
from that great Western State. He is the 
senior Senator of the United States. This 
is not a formal honor which has been 
bestowed upon Senator Hayven. It is a 
de facto role which Arizona’s senior Sen- 
ator fills by virtue of his long and dis- 
tinguished service. 

There is certainly not a Senator who 
has served in this body during the past 
four decades who would decline to attest 
to the great skill and effort of CARL HAY- 
DEN. But the senior Senator from Ari- 
zona is more, far more, than merely a 
skillful Member of Congress. He is a 
Senator who commands the respect of 
all his colleagues and more. He is 
beloved. 

Senator HaypEN’s career of public 
service is without the slightest question 
unmatched in the history of the Nation. 
It may well rank as the longest record 
of distinguished service in the history of 
the entire world. From the not unimpor- 
tant elected position of Maricopa County 
treasurer to the two-gun sheriff of that 
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same county to the House of Representa- 
tives to the U.S. Senate, CARL HAYDEN 
has served his county, State, and coun- 
try. No more could be expected of any 
man. Yet few men achieve even a frac- 
tion of that which Senator HAYDEN has 
achieved. 

Indeed the great progress and pros- 
perity of the whole Western United 
States is a lasting monument to CARL 
HAYDEN and his quiet and persistent ef- 
forts. Although vast distances separate 
my State of Alaska from CARL HAYDEN’S 
Arizona, we of Alaska owe Senator HAY- 
DEN debts which can never be repayed. 
As he has shown confidence in the 
Southwest of the United States, he has 
shown his confidence in Alaska, which 
is now the frontier of America, just as 
Arizona was when Cart HAYDEN came to 
Congress as a freshman in 1912. 

But Senator Haynben’s interests are not 
limited to a region, even a region so vast 
as the American West. The senior Sen- 
ator from Arizona looks much further 
than that. Indeed, little which the Senate 
does escapes his experienced examina- 
tion. Senator CARL HAYDEN is certainly a 
Senator’s Senator. The 91st Congress and 
those which follow it will be much poorer 
for his absence. The institution of the 
U.S. Senate is far richer because of his 
service. 

I will miss CARL HAYDEN. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I join in 
paying tribute to my friend the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Arizona. I 
call him my friend because so many times 
during my service in the Senate he has 
proved that friendship in more ways than 
I could enumerate. 

Representing different geographic 
areas, Senators must project the posi- 
tions of their own States to the best of 
their ability; hence there will inevitably 
be some disagreement from time to time. 
So it has been with my relationship with 
Senator HAYDEN. Yet those few differ- 
ences have never diminished my untar- 
nished respect for him as a man, as a 
Senator, and as the able representative 
of the fine people of his State. 

I know of no man for whom I have 
greater personal affection. He is most de- 
serving of all of the tributes he is re- 
ceiving today and for his many and 
varied contributions to the Nation as a 
whole and particularly to the West. His 
pioneering frontiersmanship, especially 
in the field of reclamation, has greatly 
aided in the development of our part of 
America. 

We shall miss you, CARL. We respect 
and admire you. We shall always cherish 
the memories of the times we have spent 
with you. I am sure that even in retire- 
ment you will carry on for what you 
believe in. May God bless you now as He 
has during your outstanding years of 
service to your country. 

THE NATION'S GRAND OLD MAN 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I am well along in my second 
term in the Senate, yet, by comparison 
with the colleague we are honoring to- 
day, I am still a neophyte of the first 
order. it is almost inconceivable to me 
that this great man came to Congress 
when Arizona became a State. And has 
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been here ever since. But it is, neverthe- 

less, true. 

When I think of the towering stature 
of our President pro tempore, I realize 
it would be presumptuous of me to point 
out to the Senate all of his accomplish- 
ments and great contributions to his 
country and the world. They are as well 
acquainted with them as I am, if not 
more so. 

I will say, however, that last April I 
had the great honor of attending a din- 
ner in honor of the senior Senator from 
Arizona, at which he was presented with 
the 1967 Herbert Hoover Medal for Dis- 
tinguished Service. In accepting the 
medal, he gave a speech which I must say 
I enjoyed as much as any speech I have 
ever heard. At the time, I intended to ask 
that it be printed in the Recorp. One of 
our colleagues, however, had previously 
asked that this be done. That was more 
than a year ago, however, and I believe 
that the speech is of such merit that it 
would be good to refresh the minds of 
Senators by asking unanimous consent 
that it again be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS OF SENATOR CARL HAYDEN IN Ac- 
CEPTANCE OF THE 1967 HERBERT HOOVER 
MEDAL FOR DISTINGUISHED SERVICE, APRIL 24, 
1967, WasHINGTON, D.C. 

Mr. Golden, Secretary Gardner, Secretary 
Rusk, Secretary McNamara, Fellow Senators, 
Members of Congress, Mr. Pulliam, President 
Sterling, Ladies and Gentlemen of the Press, 
and My Friends, I was 17 years old when I 
graduated from the Arizona Territorial 
Normal School at Tempe, Arizona, in June, 
1896. My father who was a well educated man, 
decided that I should go to Stanford Uni- 
versity. In September, when I presented my 
Normal School records to the Registrar, he 
informed me that I had only eight entrance 
credits and twelve were required for admis- 
sion to the University. He then softened the 
blow by saying that I would be permitted to 
register as a special student and that I 
could remain as long as I made a passing 
grade in all my classes every hour, every 
semester. 

It is needless to say that I did not take 
Latin, Greek, or mathematics. I devoted my 
time to courses in economics, history and 
English. The only exception was a course in 
elementary geology under Doctor John Cas- 
per Branner. 

I came to the University wearing a cowboy 
hat and corduroy trousers. I lived in Encina 
Hall and nobody paid any attention to me. 
After some time, I wrote to my mother say- 
ing that if she wanted her boy to look like 
other boys she should send me some money. 
When it came, I went up to San Francisco, 
where I obtained skin-tight pants, high roll- 
down collars, and all the cther things that 
a young man then should wear. Immediately 
afterwards, I received invitations to visit 
fraternity houses, all of which were declined. 
I remained a “barbarian” so long as I was a 
member of the student body. 

When I came to the University, I weighed 
about 130 pounds, so I went to the “gym” 
to build up my weight, where Tom Storey 
put me to pulling up chest weights. I tried 
the track, but my legs were too short to be 
a sprinter or a hurdler. I later got on the 
football second team where I played center. 
In time, I weighed 180 pounds. 

In my junior year, I played in a practice 
game against the Olympic Athletic Club in 
San Francisco. The opposing center was a 
big, bull-necked man. When I had my head 
down as I passed the ball to the quarter- 
back, he placed his big hands on my head 
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and twisted my neck. So, when his head 
was down, I hit it with my knee and knocked 
him groggy. I then reflected on his ancestry 
and told him that he must play like a gen- 
tleman. 

After that, we got along very well and 
at the end of the game, when I went to the 
showers, I asked who was that fellow who 
played against me. To my surprise, I then 
learned that hə was Jack Monroe, who had 
fought in Butte, Montana, with Jim Jeffries, 
who soon afterwards became the heavy- 
weight world champion prize fighter. 

I did not take part in another practice 
game in San Francisco, when the mistake 
was made of bringing along the first Stanford 
axe. When the game was over and we were 
leaving the grandstand, the exe was handed 
to me to take back to the campus. I only 
had a few companions with me and we had 
not walked very far when we were surprised 
and surrounded by a mob of students from 
Berkeley. We put up a good fight. I knocked 
one man down with my fist, but they over- 
powered us and got away with the axe. 

Based upon information that the axe could 
be found in a fraternity house, I went over to 
Berkeley one night with some others and 
raided the place, but our search disclosed 
that it was not there. After a lapse of years, 
I was pleased to learn that, as a token of 
good will, the axe was returned to Stanford. 

Antony Henry Suzzalo, who afterwards be- 
came President of the Washington State Uni- 
versity, was for a time my roommate in 
Encina. We were members of a Debating 
Society, and were chosen to represent Stan- 
ford in both the Intercollegiate and Carnot 
Debates. He was a natural orator and I doubt 
if I could have made either of them without 
his help. 

In 1899, I came home for Christmas. My 
father became ill and passed away in Feb- 
ruary, 1900. I had to take charge of his flour 
mill, general merchandise store, and some 
farm properties so I could not return to Stan- 
ford. Later, I had an opportunity to turn 
over the mill at a good rental which made 
it possible for my mother to go to Palo Alto 
with my two sisters who became students 
at the University. 

In 1904, I was selected at a Territorial Con- 
vention in Tucson to be a delegate to the 
Democratic National Convention held in St. 
Louis, Missouri, to nominate a candidate 
for President. I was made the Chairman of 
the delegation and performed my duty by 
standing on a chair and saying in a loud 
tone of voice, “Arizona casts four votes for 
William Randolph Hearst.” 

After I came home, I decided that I 
wanted to be the Sheriff of Maricopa Coun- 
ty; but, when I went to the County Con- 
vention in Phoenix, the old political heads 
said that Tom Stout had been a good Sher- 
iff and was entitled to a second term. They 
then offered me the nomination to be the 
County Treasurer and I accepted. During 
my two years as Treasurer, paper money was 
looked upon with disfavor. I counted out 
20-dollar gold pieces to pay the quarterly 
salaries of all the County officials. 

I was elected to be the Sheriff in 1906, and 
again in 1908, It was a profitable office. I re- 
ceived 30 cents a mile whenever I or my 
deputies had to travel anywhere in the Ter- 
ritory of Arizona to serve a warrant or pa- 
pers in a civil suit. The travelling that we 
did was on horseback or on railroad trains. 
I could not persuade the Board of Super- 
visors to buy me an automobile for official 
use, 

It was not until Arizona was admitted into 
the Union on February 12, 1912, that I 
turned over the Sheriff's office to my suc- 
cessor, Jefferson Davis Adams. 

While I was the County Treasurer, I was 
elected to be the Captain of Company C, Na- 
tional Guard of Arizona, at Tempe. We 
cleared off the sagebrush from a thousand- 
yard rifle range and, by target practice, in 
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the course of time, about half of the Ari- 
zona Rifle Team at the National Rifle 
Matches at Camp Perry, Ohio, consisted of 
members of my Company. With them, I be- 
came a fairly good rifleman—good enough to 
shoot a possible at 900 yards. 

I was at Camp Perry for the third time in 
the fall of 1911, when I read in a newspa- 
per a statement by President Taft that when 
Arizona adopted a Constitution it could be- 
come a State. I left for home, and with the 
support of only one weekly newspaper, I won 
the Democratic nomination for Member of 
Congress over two very able opponents, and 
was elected in December, 1911. 

Without any legislative experience, I be- 
came a Member of the House of Representa- 
tives on February 19, 1912, When Congress 
was about to adjourn, Dorsey W. Shackel- 
ford, a Member from Missouri, gave me some 
good advice by saying, “When you go home 
you will be a Congressman; but you have 
not yet learned how to be one. Shake hands 
as you go along the streets, but if anyone 
stops to ask you about some piece of legis- 
lation, say that you must go on to keep an 
appointment. If you stop and talk to him, 
he will soon find out that you do not know 
any more than he does.” 

I have served in the Congress during the 
Administrations of ten Presidents, the first 
of whom was William Howard Taft. He was 
a kindly man, and put me at ease when I 
went to the White House to see him, I have 
often thought that if his son, Senator Rob- 
ert Taft, had been fortunate enough to in- 
herit his father’s friendly manner, he might 
have become the Presidential candidate that 
he so much wanted to be. 

I was an ardent supporter of Champ Clark, 
but he could not secure the required two- 
thirds majority to obtain the nomination for 
President at the 1912 Democratic National 
Convention in Baltimore, where Woodrow 
Wilson became the Party's choice. During his 
eight years in the White House, Pres.dent 
Wilson secured the enactment of the Federal 
Reserve Act, the Clayton Antitrust Act, and 
tariff reform legislation—all of which was of 
benefit to our Nation. He not only had to 
bear the burden imposed upon him by the 
first World War, but also to suffer the failure 
of the Senate to ratify the Peace Treaty 
which he had negotiated in Paris. 

Warren Gamaliel Harding became Presi- 
dent in 1921. I went to see him at the White 
House with the late Dwight B. Heard, where 
we urged that money be provided for con- 
struction of a hospital in Phoenix to care for 
the many veterans of the first World War, 
suffering from tuberculosis, who were seeking 
to benefit by the dry climate of Arizona. He 
gave us no encouragement by saying that his 
medical advisors were of the opinion that 
tuberculosis could be cured in one place just 
as well as another. 

Upon the untimely death of President 
Harding in San Francisco, in August, 1923, 
Vice President Calvin Coolidge came to the 
White House, and during the next five years 
I had several occasions to talk with him 
there. President Coolidge was a typical 
Yankee trader. I never asked him to do any- 
thing for me without his asking me to sup- 
port legislation that he wanted to be enacted. 

Herbert Clark Hoover became the next oc- 
cupant of the White House, and I shall have 
more to say about him later. 

When Franklin Delano Roosevelt became 
President on March 4, 1933, the Nation was at 
the bottom of what was called the “Great 
Depression.” Business was stagnant and 
thousands of men were out of work. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt used the radio to bring hope 
that ways could be found to restore pros- 
perity. 

I was then the Chairman of a Senate Com- 
mittee which authorized appropriations for 
Federal aid to the States for the construc- 
tion of highways, which the States were re- 
quired to match. At the White House, I sug- 
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gested to the President that a good way to 
provide the much-needed employment would 
be to make highway construction funds 
available without requiring the States to 
match the money. He wanted to know what 
it would cost and I said 400 million dollars. 
He then asked how I had arrived at that fig- 
ure and I said that I had telegraphed to all 
of the State Highway Departments, asking 
how much they could spend. President 
Roosevelt then said, “Go tell Bob Wagner to 
put it in the relief bill,” which the Senator 
from New York did. Four hundred million 
dollars at that time was equal to twice that 
much money today. 

After Truman came to the Senate 
in 1935, it did not take us long to become 
good friends. The way in which he con- 
ducted the work of the Senate Committee 
appointed to investigate the cost of World 
War II munitions gained him a national 
reputation. 

As Vice President, he had adjourned the 
Senate on the afternoon of April 12, 1945, 
and had stopped to talk to me, when he 
was called to the telephone to be advised of 
the death of President Roosevelt. He went 
from the Capitol to the White House where 
he took the Oath of Office. 

As Chairman of the Inaugural Commit- 
tee, on January 20, 1949, I escorted him up 
Pennsylvania Avenue from the White House 
to the Capitol to again take the Oath of 
Office as President of the United States. I 
am confident that he will go down in history 
as one of our great Presidents. 

General George C. Marshall appeared be- 
fore the Senate Committee on Appropria- 
tions in 1939. The German Army had in- 
vaded Poland and he wanted money to fl- 
nance maneuvers in order to test the ability 
of officers to command men in battle. 

We provided him with the money, and as 
a result of the Louisiana maneuvers, Gen- 
eral Marshall picked General Walter Krue- 
ger, who led the real fighting all the way 
across the Pacific under Douglas MacAr- 
thur. His other selection was General Dwight 
David Eisenhower, who became the Com- 
mander of the American Forces in Europe. 

I became well acquainted with President 
Eisenhower during his eight years in the 
White House. I opposed him on some do- 
mestic issues, but supported him in our re- 
lations with foreign nations. I was helpful 
to him when he needed help and we became 
good friends. 

I got to know John Fitzgerald Kennedy 
when he came over to the Senate from the 
House of Representatives in 1953. He al- 
ways gave me good attention when I went 
to the White House. At my suggestion, he 
appointed an Ambassador to a small Nation, 
and also acted promptly on my recommen- 
dation as to who should be the Chief of the 
United States Forest Service. His untimely 
death came as a great blow to all of us. 

I became acquainted with Lyndon Baines 
Johnson when he was Congressman from 
Texas. As a Member of the Senate Committee 
on Elections, I joined in counting the ballots 
which determined that he had been electea 
to be a Senator from Texas in 1948. I was 
glad to work with him when he became the 
Democratic Majority Leader in the Senate 
Our long-time friendship has not abated 
since he entered the White House. 

I now return to Herbert Hoover who, in 
1928, became the 31st President of the United 
States. At the age of 17, he came from Salem, 
Oregon, to become a member of the first or 
Pioneer Class to graduate from Stanford Uni- 
versity. He studied geology and mining engi- 
neering under Doctor Branner, and gradu- 
ated in May, 1895. He worked his way through 
college by selling newspapers, and later be- 
came the manager of the football team which 
paid him a salary. 

One day I saw a tall girl in a red dress 
walking across the Quad, and decided that I 
wanted to know more about her. I later 
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learned that her name was Nan Downing and 
that she and Lou Henry graduated in the 
Same class from the Los Angeles Normal 
School, and that they were both Kappas. I 
afterwards learned that in 1899, Herbert 
Hoover came from London to California to 
marry Lou Henry and take her with him to 
China. 

As the Sheriff of Maricopa County, I de- 
livered some convicts to the Territorial Prison 
at Yuma, and then went over to Los Angeles 
to capture Nan Downing. She was with me in 
Washington in 1917, when Herbert Hoover 
was appointed by President Wilson to take 
charge of the Food Administration. As a min- 
ing engineer, his activities took him to many 
parts of the world and he had made a million 
dollars before he was 30 years old. He later 
gained a world-wide reputation by the ad- 
ministration of food relief in Belgium to the 
hungry in Europe who were suffering as a 
result of the first World War. He knew only 
a few people in Washington, and it was 
through Lou and Nan that I first met him. 

In 1920, Congressman Phil Swing of Cali- 
fornia joined with me in sponsoring an Act 
to create a Commission to apportion the 
water of the Colorado River among its seven 
basin States. We prevailed upon Mr. Hoover, 
whom President Harding had appointed to be 
Secretary of Commerce, to become Chairman 
of the Commission, 

In 1922, he held hearings in each of the 
seven States, at the conclusion of which he 
expressed to me his disappointment because 
none of the States would agree to any di- 
vision of the water. I said to him, “You are 
not a politician. This is an election year and 
when the election is over, if you will call a 
meeting of the Commission, you will get an 
agreement.” He called a meeting of the Com- 
mission in Santa Fe, and the Compact was 
signed on November 24, 1922—about two 
weeks after election day. 

When, on August 2, 1927, President Cool- 
idge said, “I do not choose to run,” Secre- 
tary Hoover took his word for it and set out 
to capture the Republican nomination for 
President, and the following year went on to 
defeat Al Smith for the highest office in the 
land. 

As I review Mr. Hoover’s philosophy, I find 
no fault in his ideals. His faith in the 
American economic system was founded on 
his own outstanding record as an enlightened 
business man. All the unanswered questions 
on the State of the Union during the 1920’s 
had accumulated until, by 1932, they de- 
manded answers at once. The times were 
against President Hoover. 

His strength of character permitted him to 
endure the disappointment of a crushing po- 
litical defeat. When, in the 1940’s, he was 
called upon to head the Hoover Commission 
to study the efficiency of our Government, it 
was a tribute to Mr. Hoover, as a man, as an 
idealist, and a dedicated public servant. 

I am pleased that Stanford University has 
memoralized President Hoover through this 
Distinguished Alumnus Award, and I am in- 
deed honored to be this year’s recipient of it. 

I thank you. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, what else can I say but that 
our colleague is truly “the Nation’s grand 
old man” in the greatest sense of the 
word, and I join my colleagues in regret- 
ting his retirement and expressing the 
thought that his leaving will create a 
great vacuum which will be a long time, 
if ever, in the filling. 

Mr, JORDAN of Idaho. Mr. President, 
I am honored to join with Senators 
today in paying tribute to our respected 
President pro tempore of the Senate, the 
Honorable Cart Haynen. It is highly ap- 
propriate that we pay homage to Senator 
HaypEN—a man who has unselfishly de- 
voted a lifetime to serving others, as a 
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territorial sheriff before his State, Ari- 
zona, was admitted to the Union in 1912, 
a Member of the House from that time 
until 1927, and as a Senator for the past 
41 years. Fifty-six years of continuous 
service in Congress is an unparalleled 
record, one which truly symbolizes what 
the American political way can be at its 
very best—faithful and devoted duty to 
the concept of representative govern- 
ment in the highest traditions of public 
service. 

CARL HAYDEN is a humble man. A man 
who has never sought the spotlight of 
political acclaim, the Senator is always 
willing to let his record speak for itself. 
And that is a proud record of achieve- 
ment—a record of hard work and dedica- 
tion to duty which is unsurpassed. 

CARL HAYDEN may be leaving the Sen- 
ate, but the spirit of his untiring efforts 
and invaluable leadership will remain in 
these Chambers for all time. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, among 
President Johnson’s apt observations 
yesterday afternoon about the senior 
Senator from Arizona was his reference 
to Senator Haypen’s position as the 
“third Senator” from each State. My 
colleague from Montana [Mr. MANS- 
FIELD] and I are especially mindful and 
appreciative of Senator HaypeEn’s posi- 
tion as Montana’s “third Senator.” 

I would suppose that some of us junior 
Senators, and perhaps even some senior 
Senators, would not be Senators at all 
had Senator HaypENn not performed his 
superb job through the years as an extra 
hand for State after State. 

There are so many programs that have 
led to both resource and human develop- 
ment, especially in the West, which 
simply would not have gotten off the 
ground had not Senator HAYDEN cared 
for and paid meticulous attention to the 
details. 

I once suggested a needed but un- 
budgeted Bureau of Land Management 
land improvement program. Senator 
Hayven thought the idea a good one. The 
program was funded. The job was done. 

During the fifties we sorely needed a 
long-range program for our national 
forests. The Budget Bureau was opposed. 
Senator Haypen decided the program was 
needed. He got the money. The job was 
done. Similarly he got important, un- 
budgeted appropriations for forest fire 
research. 

The reason why there have been 
dramatic improvements in Indian health 
and Indian housing is that Senator 
Haypen understood the needs of poverty- 
stricken reservations and got these pro- 
grams funded. 

When I was a Representative, it was 
Senator Haypen, working as Montana’s 
third Senator, along with Senator Mans- 
FIELD and my predecessor, Senator 
James E. Murray, who got the money for 
the East Bench unit. The dam practical- 
ly paid for itself twice within a year 
after it was built. No sooner had it been 
finished than a flood, which would have 
tragically hurt Dillon, filled the reservoir. 
A drought hit the area the following 
summer; the full reservoir saved the 
crops and the economy of the Beaver- 
head Valley. 

Senator HAYDEN also was of tremen- 
dous assistance to us in working out a 
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fair settlement with the Crow Indians 
which led to construction of Yellowtail 
Dam. 

Senator Haypven’s role in the construc- 
tion of Yellowtail Dam came to mind 
this morning as I read a newspaper arti- 
cle about the General Accounting Office 
report on Bureau of Reclamation pay- 
out. GAO thinks power rates should be 
increased in the Missouri Basin. The cri- 
teria used by GAO—and of course we in 
Congress and people in the executive 
agencies share a responsibility for this— 
are badly out of date. They have been 
out of date for a long time. For example, 
one of the dams funded through Senator 
Hayven’s influence was Tiber Dam on the 
Marias River, in Montana. The dam was 
built for irrigation, near the end of Pres- 
ident Truman’s term. The dam has not 
been used for irrigation. It paid for it- 
self, though, one night, during our 1964 
flood, when it saved the town of Loma. 
Tiber Reservoir is providing municipal 
water for several towns, plus recreation 
and fishing. By the standards under 
which it was constructed, by an unreal- 
istic system of accounting, Tiber Dam 
was a “bust.” As a practical matter, 
though, it has been a sound resource in- 
vestment. 

The Yellowtail case is even more re- 
vealing. Power went on the line from 
Yellowtail, located on the Big Horn 
River in southeastern Montana, a couple 
of years ago. The possible industrial sale 
of water was not computed in deter- 
mining whether that dam should be 
built. Yet, because of events of the very 
recent past, the sale of industrial water 
alone may return to the U.S. Treasury 
more than the cost of the project. The 
Bell Creek oil field—the biggest discovery 
ever in Montana—opened up with a 
boom a few months ago. Montana also 
has a tenth of the Nation’s coal re- 
sources. The petrochemical industry is 
moving into southeastern Montana. Al- 
ready contracts are signed for industrial 
water from Yellowtail that will bring 
into the Treasury more than a million 
dollars a year. When the full potential 
is realized, those Yellowtail water con- 
tracts will bring in $2 million a year. 
And that amount, over 50 years, is the 
$100 million cost of the dam. 

In addition, last year the dam pre- 
vented a major flood in Miles City and 
other downstream areas. The Billings 
merchants are selling boats for use on 
the Big Horn Reservoir. New highways 
will go into the area. Congress set up— 
with some important assistance by Sen- 
ator Haypen—the Big Horn National 
Recreation Area, The National Park 
Service is expecting hundreds of thou- 
sands of visitors annually, who will pur- 
chase a lot of goods and services from 
the Crow Indians and other people in 
the area. All this plus the revenue from 
sale of power from Yellowtail Dam, 
which will be going into the Federal 
Treasury. 

When I think of developments such as 
Yellowtail Dam, I do not relate them to 
the tsk-tsking of bookkeepers who, I 
again emphasize, are going by some out- 
dated rules for which we must accept 
some responsibility. I think of projects 
such as Yellowtail in terms of what it 
has done to help the people in the region. 
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I think of it especially in terms of the 
man in the United States who under- 
stood best the relationship among peo- 
ple and natural resources CARL HAYDEN. 

Senator Hax DEN, on behalf of grateful 
Montanans, I wish you health, happiness, 
and Godspeed when you put aside the 
responsibilities of the office you have so 
magnificently fulfilled. 

May your days of retirement permit 
you to enjoy the sunshine of your State, 
more leasurely visits with your countless 
friends here in Washington, and more 
time reminiscing with members of the 
Stanford alumni, of whom you will con- 
tinue to be our dean. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, it 
has been a distinct pleasure for me to 
serve in the Senate with the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Arizona, the 
Honorable Cart HAYDEN. He has served 
his State and Nation in a capable and 
dedicated manner for about 57 years. He 
has announced that he will not offer for 
reelection, and it is certainly fitting that 
we pay tribute to him today. 

He is a man of courteous and genteel 
manners, a gentleman on all occasions. 

He is a humble man, although he ranks 
highest in seniority. 

He has been a powerful man in this 
body, but he has neither flaunted nor 
abused this power. 

He possesses an unusually high faculty 
for good judgment. His reasoning is al- 
ways sound. 

He loves people. He has always taken 
time to talk to old and young alike. He 
has never let his exalted position take 
him beyond the people. 

He is indeed a remarkable man. Not 
only does he possess splendid judgment 
and mental faculties, but at 90 years of 
age he is in good physical condition. He 
performs his duties conscientiously both 
in committees and elsewhere. 

He is a man of great courage. He has 
not hesitated to stand up against the 
majority or tne minority when he 
thought them to be wrong. 

He is a patriot. He has served his coun- 
try well as a member of the Armed 
Forces. 

Upon the departure of Senator Hay- 
DEN, the Senate will lose the service of a 
dedicated statesman, a great soldier, a 
staunch patriot, and an outstanding 
American. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, there 
will never be another Cart HAYDEN. No 
successor will ever serve so long and be, 
throughout those 56 years of congres- 
sional service, so universally loved, re- 
spected, and admired by all his asso- 
ciates. No other Senator in the foresee- 
able future will have served from the 
birth of his State through 16 years in 
the House and 40 years in the Senate. In 
this epoch, spanned by CARL HAYDEN’S 
service, the greatest transformation in 
human history has taken place on our 
planet. These United States have like- 
wise seen their greatest progress. When 
Arizona was admitted as the 48th State, 
it was assumed that the roster of States 
was complete: there never would be any 
more. But CARL Haypen was helpful in 
the 1950’s in providing a new Senate of- 
fice building to take care of the four Sen- 
ators from the 49th and 50th States. 
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In that period of CARL HaypEN’s con- 
gressional service, most of the great 
changes wrought by invention took 
place. The automobile brought the Fed- 
eray Highway System and spanned our 
continent with a great network of high- 
ways. The airplane, devised in the decade 
just preceding Cart Haypen’s entry to 
Congress, established over our Nation a 
great network of airways. The harness- 
ing of rivers to develop hydroelectric 
power was begun. In all these epoch- 
making changes, CARL HAYDEN played a 
vital part. 

Senators have variously detailed some 
of the many achievements in Cart HAY- 
DEN’s legislative career. But all of the 
speeches of the other 99 Senators could 
not, within the few hours consumed by 
them, or indeed if they had talked all 
day, have given a complete category of 
his multiple contributions to the United 
States. 

We shall all miss CARL HAYDEN. The 
Senate will not seem the same without 
him. But he takes with him a record of 
imperishable achievement as well as the 
love of all his colleagues. No Member of 
this body ever had fewer enemies or crit- 
ics—for there are none—or warmer 
friends, whose number includes the Sen- 
ate’s total membership. 

Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
it is an honor to join with Senators in 
expressing my deep respect for Senator 
CARL HAYDEN. The Senator’s advice and 
counsel have served our Nation well. He 
has given continuity to Congress. Under 
his able leadership, Congress has en- 
acted responsible programs to meet the 
needs of our people. His courage and 
dedication to his State and his country 
are an inspiration to us all. We will miss 
him in the Senate, but we can understand 
his decision after so many years of tire- 
less devotion to the Senate, to Congress, 
to the Nation. 

Mr. President, I extend to my good 
friend Senator HaypEN my best wishes 
for many more years of health and 
happiness. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. President, it is a 
pleasure to join Senators in saluting the 
esteemed President pro tempore, the 
senior Senator from Arizona. 

Senator Hayven’s long service has been 
a credit to his State and the Nation. We 
shall all miss his wise counsel when he 
retires following his current term. 

I wish him health and happiness as 
he returns to his native State. He does 
so with a satisfaction of writing a memo- 
rable record in the history of the Senate 
and our Nation. 

Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, I wish 
to add my own expression of respect and 
tribute to those of other Senators who 
have already spoken of our Dean and 
senior Member, the Honorable CARL 
HAYDEN, of Arizona. 

To a greater extent than any other 
American, Senator HAYDEN has partici- 
pated in the great decisions which trans- 
formed our Nation from a semifrontier 
State struggling through the industrial 
revolution into the greatest human and 
economic society in the history of man- 
kind. His wise touch has shaped and 
guided, and in many cases controlled, our 
Nation through the turmoil of this 
century. 
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Tne people of the State of New Hamp- 
shire join us today, Iam certain, in wish- 
ing you, Senator HAYDEN, many con- 
tented years to come following your deci- 
sion to step aside, unbeaten and un- 
bowed, from your office. 

Mr. PEARSON, Mr. President, I wish 
to join Senators in paying tribute to one 
of this Chamber’s great Members, a 
great Arizonan, and a great American, 
a Senator's Senator, CARL HAYDEN. 

This is a sad occasion because of our 
knowledge that Senator HAYDEN will not 
be with us next year, but at the same 
time it is a joyous occasion because of 
the opportunity to pay tribute to a dear 
friend and a distinguished American. 

Senator HAYDEN and Arizona are vir- 
tually synonymous. Few men in Ameri- 
can history have been as privileged as 
he to have played so intimate and in- 
strumental a role in the birth and devel- 
opment of their States. And few States 
have been so fortunate to have had so ef- 
fective and loyal a spokesman. But it is 
a special tribute to Senator HAYDEN that 
he is universally recognized as a distin- 
guished representative of the Nation as 
a whole, not merely of the great State 
of Arizona. 

To many, Senator HAYDEN has always 
exemplified those human qualities which 
characterize that sturdy band of men 
who won and developed the American 
West: strength, courage, commonsense, 
humility, and a keen sense of right and 
wrong, with a dedication to the public 
welfare. 

It is appropriately symbolic, I believe, 
that the Senate’s senior Senator has 
filed one of the shortest biographies for 
the Congressional Directory. This re- 
flects his humility as well as the well- 
deserved conviction that his record needs 
no flowery elaboration. And I can think 
of nothing more satisfying and comfort- 
ing than the quiet knowledge that one 
has served his State and his Nation well. 

Mr. President, the Senate will miss his 
presence but will never forget his con- 
tribution, for he has made a mark that 
will long endure. 

Mr. McGee. Mr. President, as a Mem- 
ber of this body, as a member of the 
Appropriations Committee which he has 
so ably led, as a westerner, and as a 
friend, I wish to join my voice with 
those of other Senators in congratulat- 
ing Senator Cart HAYDEN, of Arizona, 
for his remarkable and unexcelled rec- 
ord of service to the people of Arizona 
and the United States of America. 

Senator HaypEn’s announcement yes- 
terday that he is not seeking reelection 
this November strikes, I am sure, a re- 
sponsive chord in all of us. We will miss 
him. We will miss his wisdom. We will 
miss his good nature. Certainly, his de- 
parture from the Senate Chamber will 
mark the end of a long and distin- 
guished career for a dedicated public 
servant. It will mark the end of an era 
which began nearly six decades ago 
when Cari HAYDEN came to Washington 
as the Representative of the then new 
State of Arizona. 

We are all aware of the exciting 
growth which his State has undergone in 
those intervening years. It is growth for 
which the people of Arizona can, to a 
very great degree, thank CARL HAYDEN. 
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He has been tireless in their behalf, with- 
out ever forgetting that he is a U.S. Sen- 
ator as well as a Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. President, it has been my privi- 
lege over the past decade to serve under 
Senator Haypen on the Committee on 
Appropriations. To him I owe a great 
debt of personal gratitude. He has been 
a wise leader, a fair mediator, an enthu- 
siastic advocate, an effective mentor, 
and, yes, on occasion a tough opponent. 
And he has been all these things right 
to the end. 

Senator HAxvDbEN remarked, when 
making his announcement yesterday, 
that it was time for him to step aside 
for younger men. That may be, Mr. 
President, but if Senator CARL HAYDEN 
is an example of anything, he is an ex- 
ample of the truth of the old saying 
that age is a state of mind. I wish this 
fine gentleman many more years of 
good health in the retirement he so 
richly deserves. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I join 
Senators in tribute to the distinguished 
President pro tempore of the Senate, the 
senior Senator from Arizona. 

The entire Senate, especially those of 
us who are relatively new Members, will 
miss the wise counsel of the great Sena- 
tor from Arizona who has served the 
United States in Congress for more than 
half a century. 

He has contributed immeasurably to 
the greatness of his State, a State which 
has developed from frontier days to a 
beautiful and prosperous member of the 
Union. But his mark is indelibly stamped 
on the development of the whole Nation 
as well. 

We who have had the good fortune to 
serve with him in the Senate are joined 
by all Americans as we salute Senator 
Hayven today and wish him a happy re- 
tirement. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I join Sena- 
tors in paying tribute to my dear friend 
and neighbor, CARL HAYDEN, of Arizona. 

From the first day that I arrived in 
the Senate, he has been friendly, kind, 
considerate, and helpful to me. This same 
friendship and consideration he extended 
to all of his colleagues, I am sure. But 
I felt the personal concern he had for me. 
This made our relationship precious. The 
dean of the Senate was my close friend. 

As western neighbors, we have inter- 
ests in common, and I could go to CARL 
for counsel and help. He never failed me. 

To say that we shall miss him is a 
monumental understatement. The Senate 
cannot be the same without him. But we 
shall remember him here, and his influ- 
ence and friendship will abide and in- 
fluence our body for good. 

I wish Cart continued good health. I 
hope he returns often to visit. 

Good luck and God bless you, Senator 
CARL HAYDEN. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, it was 
with sincere regret that I heard yester- 
day of the plans to retire announced by 
the senior Senator from Arizona, our 
beloved CARL HAYDEN. 

His honorable career of public service 
has spanned an era not only of his State 
but of the West and the United States, 
as well. When Cart HAvDEN first stepped 
into the public light, he emerged on the 
stage in a raw land which was even then 
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in the process of being tamed by the 
hardy pioneers whom he represented 
and among whom he stood tall. 

Senator Haypen has grown with the 
West; in fact, he has helped, as have few 
other men in our history, to nurture it 
into its present strength and vigor. He 
has been long recognized—in his State, 
in the West and the world at large—as 
an authority on water legislation, as a 
pioneer in this very vital area of legis- 
lation. He has shown the way for many, 
many Senators, seeking to improve the 
living standards and the economic level 
of that vast area of land known as the 
inland West. 

We who have lived in that area, 
whether in Arizona or elsewhere, owe 
much to Senator HaypEN. We know that 
he has led the good and long fight in 
Congress to make our land a better, more 
productive place in which to live, to 
grow, and to prosper. 

But Senator HAYDEN has not devoted 
himself entirely to the battle for eco- 
nomic growth. He has fought with equal 
vigor and with an equal tenacity, to 
better the lot of all the people of his 
State and Nation. His humanitarianism 
has been without bounds; his ability for 
human understanding and compassion 
without limits. 

Mr. President, in the years ahead, the 
Senate will sorely miss the presence of 
this good and generous man. 

Senator Cart Haypen has fought 
the good fight. He retires from the fray 
heaped with honors. I know I speak for 
all westerners when I say these honors 
are well deserved. I know I speak for 
all men everywhere when I add that he 
wears them with dignity. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, I 
join with other Senators in paying tribute 
to one of the truly great Americans of all 
time, a magnificent Senator of the United 
States, Senator CARL HAYDEN. 

Our distinguished colleague has given 
more than 56 years of devoted and ded- 
icated service to his Nation and to his 
State of Arizona. Few Americans, indeed 
few men, have contributed so much to 
their countrymen and have done so much 
in the service of people of the United 
States—in fact, of men and women the 
world over—as has this distinguished 
statesman. 

This fair, wise, and very kindly man 
has always used his great power with re- 
straint. He is a very great man, but a 
very humble man, who has demonstrated 
his courage and capacity for public serv- 
ice for more than half a century. We 
shall greatly miss his wisdom, his coun- 
sel, and his leadership in years to come. 

The nobility of his character and his 
outlook on life are an inspiration for 
others to follow. He has enriched the 
lives of all with whom he has served in 
both the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives during the more than 56 years 
that he has been a Member of Congress. 

Mr. President, the fact is that nobody 
really grows old by living a specific num- 
ber of years. People grow old by deserting 
their ideals, by losing their enthusiasm. 
Men and women are as old as their 
doubts. They are as young as their hopes, 
their zest for life, and their self-confi- 
dence. Given that criteria, CARL HAYDEN 
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is one of the younger men we Senators 
know. 

Along with all other Senators, I wish 
CARL. HaybDEN continued vigor, good 
health, and happiness. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, yester- 
day, Senator Cart HAYDEN announced at 
a news conference that he has decided 
not to run for office this year and is step- 
ping down after one of the most dis- 
tinguished careers of public service to 
this country. 

Senator Haypren has been described as 
a “third Senator” for each State. And 
North Dakota can certainly verify that 
description. 

Senator Haypen was chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations when 
funds for the Garrison diversion project, 
so vital to my State, were approved. The 
senior Senator from Arizona is also a 
member of the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, which authorized 
Garrison diversion, that will take the wa- 
ters of the Missouri River and put them 
to use to help American agriculture. 

This is but one project on which Sena- 
tor Haypen has worked to help North 
Dakota. It is one of hundreds upon hun- 
dreds of projects upon which Senator 
HAYDEN has given his untiring devotion 
to help the other 49 States of the Union. 

Arizona will miss his leadership, the 
United States will miss his leadership, 
and North Dakota will miss the leader- 
ship of this man, our third Senator. 

THE REMARKABLE CAREER OF SENATOR CARL 

HAYDEN 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, every 
so often, an event takes place which 
seems to spread the entire history of the 
United States before our eyes. Such an 
event is the retirement of Senator CARL 
HAYDEN, announced yesterday. 

Senator Haypen’s grandfathers, I un- 
ees fought in the Revolutionary 

ar. 

Senator HaypEN was born during the 
reconstruction era, immediately following 
the Civil War. 

He has seen with his own eyes the 
settlement of the Far West, and the 
transformation of that vast territory into 
States. 

He has represented his State, Arizona, 
in Congress ever since its admission into 
the Union, and he has served in the U.S. 
Senate for 41 years. During many of those 
years, he has held the position of Presi- 
dent pro tempore. 

The long and distinguished career of 
Cart HAYDEN reminds us of the young age 
of this country. Senator HAYDEN reminds 
us that we are not far from our revolu- 
tionary beginnings, that this is still a 
young country whose lifespan covers 
only a few generations. His very presence 
also reminds us that our great progress is 
due to men of his type, men of wisdom 
and integrity, strength and endurance. 

Now that Senator Haypren has chosen 
to bring his public career to a close, we 
do well to reflect on his great accomplish- 
ments and on the high quality of his 
service to the Nation. Our history offers 
no greater personification of the patriotic 
American. 

Mr. President, I join the other Mem- 
bers of this body who wish Senator Hay- 
DEN a happy retirement. 
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CARL HATDEN— MR. AMERICA 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, Sen- 
ator CARL HAYDEN, of Arizona, has always 
been, to me, a man a little apart from 
other men. 

Iam a member of a considerably 
younger generation, which came on the 
scene after Cart Haypen and other 
sturdy men like him had pressed the 
boundaries of the Nation across the con- 
tinent. He had served a full decade in 
Congress before I was born. When I first 
met him he was, to me, a part of the 
early history of our country—a settler, a 
frontier sheriff, one of the founders of 
his State, an early irrigation advocate, 
and a legislator who had helped to speed 
economic development in the Western 
States and throughout our land. 

He had been a New Dealer and a Fair 
Dealer, and I found him in the 1960’s to 
be a leader among the New Frontiers- 
men, a generation attempting to adjust 
to the problems of exploding technology 
and urbanization, and to take the first 
step into the space age. 

Somehow, Senator CARL HAYDEN, who's 
life and work has spanned all this time, 
has symbolized America itself, both the 
man and the Nation, moving from one 
advance to the next; from the settlement 
of geographic frontiers to challenging 
space itself. 

Who else in American history has been 
in the vanguard of so much of our his- 
tory, from the westward moving frontier 
to the space age? 

As other Senators have noted, the Sen- 
ator from Arizona has regularly assisted 
me with problems of concern to my State 
and my constituency when they came 
within the jurisdiction of his committee. 
He has been most patient, considerate, 
and effective in every instance in which 
I have sought his assistance. 

I, too, regret the Senator's retirement, 
and I hope that despite it he will remain 
on the public scene, a symbol of progres- 
sive spirit of our Nation, for many years 
to come. 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, Sena- 
tor CARL HayDEN’s announcement yester- 
day of his intention to retire from public 
life when his present term expires next 
January was at once a sad and joyful 
event. 

It was sad for it signalled in a clear 
and unmistakable way the passing of an 
era. CARL HAYDEN’s service to Arizona and 
the Nation is a record of personal dedica- 
tion to public business without parallel 
in the annals of American history. For 
56 years, as Representative and Senator, 
he has served both State and Nation with 
competence, devotion, and high patriot- 
ism. Indeed, CARL HAYDEN was contribut- 
ing to the public life of the Arizona terri- 
tory even prior to Arizona’s admission to 
the Union. I was particularly struck by 
Senator HaypDEN’s comments yesterday to 
the effect that he has sought to serve 
both State and Nation not as a “show- 
horse,” but as a “work-horse.” As one of 
the younger members of the Senate, well 
aware of the difficult tasks which remain 
undone, I find good and wise counsel in 
Senator Haypen’s choice of adjectives. 

It was also a joyous event, for no man 
has given more of himself and his 
strength to the building of the great 
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American West than Cart HAYDEN. It 
is fitting that the burdens he has borne 
so well for so long should now be set 
aside. It is fitting that he should now be 
permitted to return to Arizona to enjoy 
for years to come the product of his labor 
and love. 

Arizona is today a vibrant and thriv- 
ing commonwealth. The fastest growing 
State in the Nation is replete with bust- 
ling cities, productive industries and ex- 
cellent universities. Orange groves 
abound where barren desert stood un- 
tilled for centuries. Freeways criss-cross 
terrain among the most awesome in all 
the world. All of these achievements—the 
growth of population, the development 
of industry, the blossoming of the desert, 
and the preservation of such national 
treasures as the Grand Canyon—all can 
be attributed in large measure to the 
service of CARL HAYDEN in the Congress. 

I take great pleasure today in joining 
Senators in paying tribute to the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Arizona. 
I wish him well in the years ahead, and 
I thank him for the example he has 
set and the inspiration he continues to 
provide. 

Senator HaypeEn chose wisely in closing 
his announcement on yesterday with the 
well-known words of Ecclesiastes. There 
in indeed “a time for everything under 
the sun.” There is, as the Senator ob- 
served, a time to stand and a time to 
step aside. There is also a time to ex- 
press heartfelt appreciation for unex- 
celled service to country. 

Now that time has come, and on behalf 
of all Minnesotans, I thank Senator 
Hayven for all he has done to fulfill 
the promise of America. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, all 
Members of the Senate, on both sides of 
the aisle, are saddened today by the news 
that our distinguished and revered Pres- 
ident pro tempore has decided not to give 
the people of Arizona the opportunity of 
sending him back to the U.S. Senate for 
his eighth term. 

We live in a time when there is a spe- 
cial accent on youth. Young men today 
seem to have fewer formal obstacles to 
achievement—in public service and in 
private enterprise—than has formerly 
been true. We do well to pause today, 
then, and reflect that when Senator CARL 
HaypEen entered public life to serve as 
treasurer of Maricopa County, he was 26 
years old. And when he first came back 
East to serve in Congress, he had reached 
the ripe old age of 34. So it was that the 
old frontier launched men at an early 
age into government. 

But a second point that we should re- 
member in this day and age is that all of 
us who have come to the Senate during 
the leadership of Senator HAYDEN have 
been shown by his eminent example the 
inestimable value that years of service 
impart. For it is only through experience 
that wisdom is developed. And just as 
with good wine, knowledge that has aged 
a little is worth more than the raw 
material. 

Senator HAYDEN has been a wise leader, 
an honorable representative of the peo- 
ple, and a legislator greatly respected and 
loved by his colleagues. All of us here 
will miss his special grace and guidance. 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, I wish to 
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join Senators in paying well-deserved 
tribute to the senior Senator from Ari- 
zona, the President pro tempore of the 
Senate, and our beloved and 

friend, Cart HAYDEN, who yesterday 
announced that he is retiring from the 
Senate. 

There have been many tributes to his 
outstanding record of service to his State 
and the Nation. His public career can 
only be described in superlatives: most 
senior Senator, longest continuous serv- 
ice in Congress, and oldest Member of 
Congress. 

But I should like to pay tribute to him 
for another kind of attribute—his 
human kindness. Those in public office 
often find it is impossible to please 
everybody, and sometimes it seems im- 
possible to please anybody. But CARL 
HaypDEN managed to win a host of 
friends. I doubt whether he has an 
enemy in the world, a rare distinction in 
the world of politics. So I should like to 
accord him a superlative in the field of 
human relations. 

During my first term in the Senate, it 
was my privilege to be photographed 
with Senator HaypEen and with the senior 
Senator from Alaska [Mr. BARTLETT]. 
The three of us share an unusual distinc- 
tion, each is senior Senator from his 
State, and each has served continuously 
in Congress since his State was admitted 
to the Union. Of course, we newcomers 
from Alaska and Hawaii were no match 
for Cart whose State entered the Union 
in 1913. I cherish our association and I 
treasure the photograph. 

I am truly sorry our friend has decided 
to retire. The Senate will just not be the 
same institution without his quiet but 
effective presence. My wife, Ellyn, joins 
me in extending our warmest aloha and 
best wishes to Cart HAYDEN for many 
more productive and rewarding years. 
May your blessings be as full as the 
eastern ocean and your life as ever- 
lasting as the southern hills. 

Mr, PELL. Mr. President, I wish to ex- 
press My own sense of sadness at the 
decision of Senator Haypen to retire 
from our body. To me, he is a very 
symbol of the march of our Nation’s his- 
tory, growth, and life. His father, a 
pioneer from New England, truly trail- 
blazed when he settled in Arizona at 
Hayden’s Ferry, where Senator HAYDEN 
was born. 

To have been a Member of Congress 
ever since his State became a State, a 
period of more than a half-century, is 
a feat in itself. My father served with 
Senator HaypEN when he was a Member 
of the House of Representatives, and I 
have benefited from my service with him 

ere. 

Senator HaypEN has always, for us, 
been a man to admire and respect. his 
career here is one to be judged not 
merely in terms of time, but in terms of 
accomplishment, of which any of us 
would be exceedingly proud. Like my 
own predecessor, Theodore Francis 
Green, who served until he was close to 
90, his decision to retire has taken real 
courage and will, 

I wish CARL HAYDEN well in his retire- 
ment, and extend to him my own af- 
fectionate respect and regard. 
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Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to insert 
in the Recorp a statement by Senator 
Kennepy of Massachusetts in tribute to 
the senior Senator from Arizona. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR EDWARD M. KENNEDY 


Today we pay tribute to the Senior Sena- 
tor from Arizona, our colleague and friend, 
Senator Carl Hayden—a man who has de- 
voted his entire life to serving the people of 
Arizona and of our Nation—a man whose 
wisdom, guidance and leadership have been 
an integral part of the United States Con- 
gress for 56 continuous years—a man whose 
gentle humility and wise counsel have been 
a source of inspiration to us all, 

Senator Hayden has earned the title as the 
Senate’s “Mr. Seniority” not only because of 
his seven decades in politics not only be- 
cause of his outstanding record of seven 
terms of service in the Senate, but primarily 
because of the deep respect he has inspired 
among his colleagues over the years. As Presi- 
dent Pro Tempore of the Senate and as Chair- 
man of the Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tee, the Senator has demonstrated to all how 
power must be tempered with humility, how 
authority must be wielded with discretion. 
He has embodied all that is respected and 
venerated in the Senate, making this institu- 
tion the most esteemed deliberative body 
among legislatures of the world. 

Just last month I had the pleasure of 
traveling through Maricopa County and of 
visiting Tempe, Arizona, where Senator Hay- 
den was born and where he entered public 
life at the turn of the century. The living 
legend of Carl Hayden, treasurer and sheriff 
of the county, delegate to the 1904 National 
Convention, is very much in evidence today. 
Over these many years, Senator Hayden has 
never lost touch with his Arizona heritage 
and his Arizona friends. In Maricopa County 
and throughout the State, the Senior Sena- 
tor is held in the highest esteem as a loyal 
friend of the people and a dedicated public 
servant. 

And so it is a great privilege and an honor 
not only to pay tribute today to the Senior 
Senator from Arizona, not only to salute his 
more than a half-century of devoted public 
service—but also to extend my personal grati- 
tude to him and my sincere hopes that his 
well earned retirement years will be rich in 
memories and full of enjoyment. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk proceed- 
ed to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 
INCREASED NONJUDICIAL PUNISHMENT POWERS 

TO CERTAIN OFFICERS OF ARMED SERVICES 

A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to amend section 815 of 
title 10, United States Code, to authorize the 
Secretaries of the military departments to 
extend increased nonjudicial punishment 
powers to certain officers (with an accompa- 
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nying paper); to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 


REPORT OF THE COMPTROLLER GENERAL 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report of the review of activities of 
the Job Corps Men’s Center, Tongue Point, 
Oreg., Office of Economic Opportunity (with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 


REPORT ON ACTIVITIES UNDER LAW ENFORCE- 
MENT ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1965 


A letter from the Attorney General of the 
United States, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a report on activities under the Law En- 
forcement Assistance Act of 1965 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


THIRD PREFERENCE AND SIXTH PREFERENCE 
CLASSIFICATIONS FOR CERTAIN ALIENS 


A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
reports relating to third preference and sixth 
preference classifications for certain aliens 
(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


ADMISSION INTO THE UNITED STATES OF CER- 
TAIN DEFECTOR ALIENS 


A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
copies of orders entered granting admission 
into the United States of certain defector 
aliens (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


TEMPORARY ADMISSION INTO THE UNITED 
STATES OF CERTAIN ALIENS 


A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
copies of orders entered granting temporary 
admission into the United States of certain 
aliens (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF CERTAIN 
ALIENS 


Two letters from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, copies of orders suspending deporta- 
tion of certain aliens, together with a state- 
ment of the facts and pertinent provisions 
of law pertaining to each alien, and the rea- 
sons for ordering such suspension (with ac- 
companying papers); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


REPORT ON ADMINISTRATION OF WELFARE AND 
PENSION PLANS DISCLOSURE ACT 


A letter from the Secretary of Labor, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, the sixth annual 
report on the administration of the Welfare 
and Pension Plans Disclosure Act covering 
the calendar year 1967 (with an accompany- 
ing report); to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as in- 
dicated: 

By the PRESIDING OFFICER: 

A resolution, adopted by the Legislative 
Committee of Farm Workers from Tulare 
County, Visalia, Calif., praying for the enact- 
ment of legislation to cover agricultural 
workers under the Unemployment Act; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

A resolution adopted by the Georgia Bank- 
ers Association, Atlanta, Ga., remonstrating 
against the enactment of House bill 13718, 
the Federal Savings Institutions Act; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

A resolution adopted by the Georgia Bank- 
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ers Association, Atlanta, Ga., praying for the 
enactment of legislation to eliminate the def- 
icit in the Federal budget; to the Committee 
on Finance. 

A resolution adopted by the Brotherhood 
of Painters, Decorators, and Paperhangers of 
America, Local Union No. 348, Columbus, Ga., 
praying that the local office of that union be 
kept open; to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

A resolution adopted by the National As- 
sociation of Postmasters, Puerto Rico and 
Virgin Islands Chapter, Vega Baja, P.R., 
remonstrating against proposed plans to 
bring about an annexation of their offices 
to the GPO of San Juan, P.R.; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER an- 
nounced that on today, May 7, 1968, the 
Vice President signed the following en- 
rolled bills and joint resolution, which 
had previously been signed by the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives: 


S. 2745. An act to provide for the observ- 
ance of the centennial of the signing of the 
1868 Treaty of Peace between the Navajo In- 
dian Tribe and the United States; 

H.R. 11527. An act to direct the Secretary 
of Agriculture to release on behalf of the 
United States conditions in a deed convey- 
ing certain lands to the University of Maine 
and to provide for conveyance of certain 
interests in such lands so as to permit such 
university, subject to certain conditions, to 
sell, lease, or otherwise dispose of such lands; 

H.R. 13176. An act to amend the acts of 
February 1, 1826, and February 20, 1833, to 
authorize the State of Ohio to use the pro- 
ceeds from the sale of certain lands for edu- 
cational purposes; and 

S.J. Res. 131. Joint resolution to designate 
May 20, 1968, as “Charlotte, N.C., Day.” 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A 
COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 

The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations: 

Frank E. McKinney, of Indiana, to be Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
to Spain; 

G. Mennen Williams, of Michigan, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary to the Philippines; and 

George W. Ball, of New York, to be the 
representative of the United States of Amer- 
ica to the United Nations with the rank and 
status of Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary, and the representative of 
the United States of America in the Security 
Council of the United Nations. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, I 
also report favorably sundry nomina- 
tions in the Diplomatic and Foreign 
Service which have previously appeared 
in the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp and, to 
save the expense of printing them on the 
Executive Calendar, ask unanimous con- 
sent that they may lie on the Secretary’s 
desk for the information of any Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The nominations, ordered to lie on the 
desk, are as follows: 

Donald C. Bergus, of Pennsylvania, and 
sundry other Foreign Service officers, for pro- 
motion in the Foreign Service. 
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BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. MILLER: 

S. 3443. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 to limit the losses allowable 
with respect to farming operations which are 
incurred by taxpayers whose principal busi- 
ness activity is not farming; to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. MILLER when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. ANDERSON (for himself and 
Mr. MONTOYA) : 

S. 3444. A bill to declare that certain fed- 
erally owned lands are held by the United 
States in trust for the Indians of the Pueblo 
of Laguna; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MORSE: 

S. 3445. A bill to assist local educational 
agencies to carry out programs for more ef- 
fective schools: where there are high concen- 
trations of children from low-income fami- 
lies, and for other p ; to the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Morse when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. PROUTY (for himself, Mr. 
Morse, Mr. YARBOROUGH, and Mr. 
JAVITS) : 

S. 3446. A bill to authorize preschool and 
early education programs for handicapped 
children; to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Proury when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. FONG: 

S. 3447. A bill for the relief of Yau Ming 
Chinn (Gon Ming Loo); to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BREWSTER: 

S. 3448. A bill for the relief of John L, 
Karras; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey: 

S. 3449. A bill for the relief of Hon Yiu 
Fong; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JACKSON: 

S. 3450. A bill for the relief of Sydney S. 
McLean; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOLLAND: 

S. 3451. A bill relating to the recognition 
of Vincent J. Burnelli for his contributions 
to the growth of aeronautical science and 
technology in the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. INOUYE: 

S. 3452. A bill for the relief of Tsui Feil; 

S. 3453. A bill for the relief of Fang Chen 
Chun; and 

S. 3454. A bill for the relief of Lam Kam 
Chi; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOLLAND: 

S. 3455. A bill for the relief of Dr. Miguel 
Angel Garcia Plasencia; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


S. 3443—INTRODUCTION OF BILL TO 
AMEND THE INTERNAL REVENUE 
CODE TO LIMIT LOSSES ALLOW- 
ABLE WITH RESPECT TO FARM- 
ING 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce a bill, and ask that it be printed 
in the Recorp, printed, and appropri- 
ately referred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the Recorp, in accord- 
ance with the request of the Senator 
from Iowa. 

The bill (S. 3443) to amend the In- 
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ternal Revenue Code of 1954 to limit the 
losses allowable with respect to farming 
operations which are incurred by tax- 
payers whose principal business activity 
is not farming; introduced by Mr. MIL- 
LER, Was received, read twice by its title, 
referred to the Committee on Finance, 
and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
S. 3443 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That (a) part IX 
of subchapter B of chapter 1 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to items not 
deductible) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new section: 


“SEC. 277, LIMITATION ON DEDUCTIONS AT- 
TRIBUTABLE TO CERTAIN FARMING 
OPERATIONS. 

“(a) GENERAL RULE:—Except as provided 
in subsections (c) and (d) and except in the 
case of a taxpayer engaged in the business of 
farming as the principal business activity, 
the deductions attributable to the business 
of farming which, but for this section, would 
be allowable under this chapter for the tax- 
able year shall not exceed an aggregate 
amount equal to the gross income derived by 
the taxpayer from the business of farming 
for the taxable year. 

“(b) FARMING AS PRINCIPAL BUSINESS Ac- 
TIVITY — 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—For purposes of subsec- 
tion (a), the business of farming is the prin- 
cipal business activity of a taxpayer for a 
taxable year only if the net income from 
farming for the 3 preceding taxable years (or 
so many of such preceding years as the tax- 
payer has been engaged in the business of 
farming) equals or exceeds 75 percent of the 
total net income of the taxpayer for such 


ears, 

“(2) NET INCOME FROM FARMING.—For pur- 
poses of paragraph (1), the net income from 
farming of a taxpayer for any taxable year 
is the sum of— 

“(A) the gross income derived from the 
business of farming for such year minus the 
deductions attributable to such business, 
and 

“(B) the full amount (if any) by which 
the gains from sales or exchanges of prop- 
erty used in the business of farming (within 
the meaning of section 1231(b)) which are 
treated as gains from sales or exchanges of 
capital assets exceed the losses from such 
sales or exchanges 

“(3) TOTAL NET INCOME.—For purposes of 
paragraph (1), the total net income of a tax- 
payer for any taxable year is the taxpayer's 
adjusted gross income (taxable income, in 
the case of a corporation) determined with- 
out regard to gains from sales or exchanges 
of capital assets or of property used in a 
trade or business, other than the business 
of farming. For the purposes of the preced- 
ing sentence, adjusted gross income and tax- 
able income shall be computed by recognizing 
the full amount (if any) by which the gains 
from sales or exchanges of property used in 
the business of farming (within the mean- 
ing of section 1231(b)) which are treated as 
gains from sales or exchanges of capital 
assets exceed the losses from such sales or 
exchanges. 

“(c) DEDUCTIONS ATTRIBUTABLE TO RESEARCH 
AND EXPERIMENTAL ProGRaAMs.—Subsection 
(a) shall not apply to any deduction to the 
extent such deduction is attributable to a 
research or experimental farming opera- 
tion conducted under a program approved 
by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, a State department of agriculture, 
or the agricultural school of an accredited 
college or university. 

„d) Exceprions.— 

“(1) FARMS ACQUIRED FROM A DECEDENT.— 
The limitation in subsection (a) shall not 
apply with respect to any farming enterprise 
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acquired by the taxpayer by devise or inheri- 

tance, or by distribution of a testamentary 

trust, for the taxable year in which such 
enterprise is so acquired and for the 2 suc- 
ceeding taxable years. 

“(2) FARMS ACQUIRED BY FORECLOSURES, 
ETc.—The limitation in subsection (a) shall 
not apply with respect to any farming enter- 
prise acquired by the taxpayer in partial or 
complete satisfaction of a debt for the taxable 
year in which such enterprise is so acquired 
and for the 2 succeeding taxable years. 

“(3) Estates.—In the case of an estate, the 
limitation in subsection (a) shall not apply 
to any farming enterprise comprising a part 
of the estate for the first and second taxable 
years of the estate if the business of farming 
was the principal business activity of the 
decedent for the last full taxable year before 
his death. 

“(e) REGULATIONS.—The Secretary or his 
delegate shall prescribe such regulations as 
may be necessary to carry out the purposes 
of this section.” 

(b) The table of sections for such part 
IX is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new item: 

“Sec. 277. Limitation on deductions attrib- 
utable to certain farming oper- 
tions. 

Sec. 2. The amendments made by this Act 
shall apply to taxable years beginning after 
December 31. 1968. 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, this bill 
would amend the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 to limit the losses allowable 
with respect to farming operations 
which are incurred by taxpayers whose 
principal business activity is not farming. 

In the minority views of the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee’s 1968 report on the 
Economic Report of the President, one 
of our policy recommendations was that 
there is a need for updating the income 
tax laws to protect the commercial 
farmer against the unfair competition 
which results when those whose prin- 
cipal occupation is not farming write off 
losses from farming on their tax returns. 
With Uncle Sam picking up a large share 
of such losses, this provides unfair com- 
petition to the taxpayer who is depend- 
ent on farming for his livelihood. I am 
not referring to so-called hobby farm- 
ers, which the tax law does not permit 
loss deductions for under present rul- 
ings and court decisions. 

The bill I have introduced follows an 
uncomplicated formula. It would provide 
that, except in the case of a taxpayer 
engaged in the business of farming as 
the principal business activity, the de- 
ductions attributable to the business of 
farming—which include losses—may not 
exceed the gross income derived by the 
taxpayer from the business of farming 
for the taxable year. A taxpayer is 
deemed to be engaged in the business of 
farming as the principal business activity 
if net income from farming for the 3 pre- 
ceding taxable years—or so many of 
such preceding years as the taxpayer has 
been engaged in the business of farm- 
ing—equals or exceeds 75 percent of to- 
tal net income for such years. 

Appropriate exceptions are provided to 
this general rule. Thus, the limitation 
would not apply to losses attributable to 
a research or experimental farming op- 
eration conducted under a program ap- 
proved by the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, a State department of agricul- 
ture, or an agricultural school of an ac- 
credited college or university. It would 
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seem prudent to make such an exception 
in the interest of improved technology. 

Farms acquired from a decedent and 
farms acquired by foreclosure are also 
excepted from the limitation of the bill 
for the taxable year in which the farm is 
acquired and for 2 succeeding taxable 
years. This would give taxpayers acquir- 
ing a farm by devise or debt settlement 
the opportunity to place the farm on a 
profitmaking basis or to sell it within a 
reasonable period of time. 

The final exception is in the case of 
a farming enterprise which comprises a 
part of an estate. In such a case the lim- 
itation would not apply to the estate for 
the first 2 taxable years if the business 
of farming was the principal business 
activity of the decedent for the last full 
taxable year before his death. 

Mr. President, the bill I have intro- 
duced would not prohibit farming op- 
erations by nonfarmers. It would simply 
put an end to the use of farming as a 
tax avoidance mechanism by some in- 
dividuals and corporations which results 
in unfair competition with the full-time 
farmer. 


S. 3445—INTRODUCTION OF BILL EN- 
TITLED “MORE EFFECTIVE 
SCHOOLS ACT” 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
which has the short title, “More Effective 
Schools Act,” a bill to assist local ed- 
ucational agencies in carrying out pro- 
grams for more effective schools where 
there are high concentrations of chil- 
dren from low-income families. In keep- 
ing with the policy I announced On April 
29 when I introduced S. 3400, the “Gen- 
eral Education Assistance Act,” I intro- 
duce this bill for the purpose of erecting 
a framework upon which discussions can 
be centered in hearings which will be 
held before the end of this Congress con- 
cerning massive aid to education. 

S. 3400 would authorize $6 billion in 
grants to the States to improve education 
generally. The bill I am introducing to- 
day is also a general aid proposal, but it 
offers an administrative mechanism 
which is different from that proposed in 
S. 3400. The More Effective Schools Act, 
which has the general support of the 
American Federation of Teachers, would 
authorize $1 billion for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1969, and would grad- 
ually increase the authorization through 
the fiscal year 1977 to $5 billion annually. 
The funds appropriated are to be allocat- 
ed among local educational agencies upon 
the basis of relative number of children 
from low-income families. Funds will be 
used to make grants directly to local ed- 
ucational agencies for the purpose of as- 
sisting them in planning and implement- 
ing intensive programs for more effective 
schools in areas serving large numbers 
of educationally deprived children. 

The Nation’s schools are in the midst 
of a crisis, a crisis of financing, a crisis 
of direction, and a crisis of purpose. The 
Nation’s public school system, during the 
next several years, will face the greatest 
challenge it has faced during the past 
century. That challenge is whether it will 
meet the demands our society must make 
of it. Will our public school system pro- 
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vide American boys and girls, regardless 
of race, creed, or economic circumstances 
with the educational opportunities nec- 
essary to permit them to lead useful and 
satisfactory lives in the next century. 

Most of us realize and acknowledge the 
fact that massive Federal aid is now im- 
perative. The history of Federal-aid-to- 
education legislation in the Senate shows 
that the question of whether or not Fed- 
eral aid is needed has never been seri- 
ously raised. It has always been the 
subsidiary questions regarding purpose, 
focus, and administrative mechanisms 
which have raised thorny issues which 
heretofore have deterred us from what 
should be our goal in adequately funding 
American education. In the last 10 years 
since the enactment of the National De- 
fense Education Act, these issues have 
been sidestepped by approaching the 
problem on a categorical basis. That is, 
we have met special needs with special 
programs. The time has come for the 
Congress to face the primary issue, and 
that is not whether or not we have Fed- 
eral aid to education, but how that aid is 
made available. The More Effective 
Schools Act, in contrast with the mech- 
anism envisioned in S. 3400, squarely pre- 
sents the question of approach. Whereas 
S. 3400 provides that grants will be made 
to States and that States would have con- 
siderable discretion with regard to the 
distribution of funds within the State 
and the uses of funds in the local schools, 
the More Effective Schools Act provides 
that funds would be granted directly to 
local educational agencies for the pur- 
pose of supporting programs for effective 
schools. 

We here in the Senate have a responsi- 
bility for setting forth the general guide- 
lines under which Federal funds are to 
be used. We have an obligation to the 
American taxpayer to make sure that 
tax money is to be used efficiently. Fur- 
thermore, we have an obligation to make 
sure we receive the necessary information 
to evaluate the programs supported with 
Federal money. On the other hand, Fed- 
eral aid cannot be used to centralize edu- 
cational control at the Federal level. 
Many fear that direct grants to local 
educational agencies can be a means to 
vest control of education with the U.S. 
Commissioner of Education. 

Another question now being raised is 
whether making grants to States and 
leaving considerable discretion at the 
State level offers the State educational 
agencies a means to direct local educa- 
tional programs in such a manner which 
the State legislatures would not permit 
by authorizing such control. 

I make these remarks with the intro- 
duction of this bill in order to raise ques- 
tions which must be considered and an- 
swered before we can enact effective leg- 
islation which will help our schools to 
meet the crisis in education. I offer this 
bill, as well as S. 3400, to my colleagues 
for their consideration. I do so with the 
pledge that to the extent that it is with- 
in my power, I can assure those in the 
educational community who have con- 
cerns in this area that before this Con- 
gress adjourns, hearings will be held on 
the subject of general aid to education, 
and the views of all will be heard, and 
suggestions for improvements to this bill 
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and to S. 3400 will be given every consid- 
eration. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3445) to assist local edu- 
cational agencies to carry out programs 
for more effective schools where there 
are high concentrations of children from 
low-income families, and for other pur- 
poses, introduced by Mr. MoRsE, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, referred 
to the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 3445 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congresse assembled, That this Act may 
be cited as the “More Effective Schools Act”. 


FINDINGS AND PURPOSE 


Src. 2. (a) The Congress finds that children 
attending schools in areas where there are 
high concentrations of children from low- 
income families are deprived of educational 
advantages made available to children in 
more affluent areas; that existing Federal aid 
for children from low-income families is de- 
signed to provide special educational services 
which are essentially remedial and noncur- 
ricular in nature; and that there is an urgent 
need for Federal support for programs which 
make basic and comprehensive improvements 
in the regular school programs. The Congress 
further finds that this Nation can no longer 
afford to delay a national commitment to 
more effective schools for children in low- 
income families. 

(b) It is therefore the purpose of this Act 
to assist local educational agencies to carry 
out programs for more effective schools serv- 
ing areas where there are high concentrations 
of children from low-income families. 


PROGRAMS FOR MORE EFFECTIVE SCHOOLS 


Sec. 3. Local educational agencies (as de- 
fined in section 303 (6) (B) of Public Law 874, 
Eighty-first Congress) shall be eligible for 
grants from the Commissioner of Education 
(hereafter referred to in this Act as the 
Commissioner“) for planning and imple- 
menting intensive programs for more effec- 
tive schools in areas where there are high 
concentrations of children from low-income 
families through— 

(a) improved utilization of educational 
personnel designed to achieve a lower and 
more effective per-student ratio of teachers, 
counselors, aides, and other educational 
personnel; 

(b) training and development programs 
designed to enable teachers and other educa- 
tional personnel to continuously improve 
their training and educational capabilities 
while carrying out their responsibilities in 
the schools; 

(c) comprehensive educational programs 
designed to meet the particular educational 
needs of children from low-income families 
including the development and implementa- 
tion of new curriculum and instructional 
methods, materials, and equipment; 

(d) construction and remodeling programs 
to assure adequate physical facilities; and 

(e) procedures for the maximum feasible 

participation of parents of children served 
by these schools and the effective use of their 
services. 
For purposes of this Act, “children from low- 
income families” means children counted 
under section 203(a)(2) of title I of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965 for the purpose of determining the 
amount of basic grants made under section 
203 of such title. 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR FEDERAL ASSISTANCE 


Src. 4. The Commissioner shall make grants 
under section 3 to local educational agencies 
for programs for more effective schools only 
if he determines that— 

(a) the local educational agency has a 
workable program of a comprehensive nature 
for using financial resources from all sources 
for more effective schools for children from 
low-income families; 

(b) schools serving areas where there are 
high concentrations of children from low- 
income families will not receive less in ex- 
penditures per pupil from State and local 
sources than other schools administered by 
the local educational agency; 

(c) each program for a more effective 
school will be of such size, scope, quality, 
and design as to assure a substantial effect 
in meeting the educational needs of children 
from low-income families; and 

(d) any construction or remodeling proj- 
ects financed under this Act will follow the 
prevailing wage and labor standards re- 
quirements of section 209 of title I of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965. 


AUTHORIZATION AND APPORTIONMENT OF 
APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec. 5. (a) For the purposes of carrying 
out the provisions of this Act, there is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated the sum of 
$1,000,000,000 for the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1968; and for each subsequent fiscal 
year the same sum increased by annual 
increments of $500,000,000 until and includ- 
ing the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1975, 
and for the fiscal years beginning on July 
1 in 1976 and 1977 the sum of $5,000,000,000. 
Sums appropriated under this subsection are 
authorized to remain available until ex- 
pended, or until June 30, 1978, whichever 
first occurs. Any unappropriated portion of 
the amount authorized to be appropriated 
for any such fiscal year may be appropri- 
ated in any subsequent fiscal year during 
the period beginning July 1, 1969, and end- 
ing June 30, 1978, in addition to the amount 
otherwise authorized to be appropriated for 
such subsequent fiscal year. 

(b) Sums appropriated to implement the 
purposes of this Act for any fiscal year shall 
be apportioned by the Commissioner among 
the States in proportion to the number of 
children from low-income families within 
each State. Sums apportioned for any par- 
ticular State beyond that needed for grants 
to eligible applicants shall be reapportioned 
to other States on the same basis. 


S. 3446—INTRODUCTION OF BILL 
ENTITLED “HANDICAPPED CHIL- 
DREN'S EARLY EDUCATION AS- 
SISTANCE ACT” 


Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce today, for appropriate reference, 
legislation to provide preschool and early 
education programs for handicapped 
children. 

A recent book on preschool education 
begins with these words: 

Millions of children are being irreparably 
damaged by our failure to stimulate them 
intellectually during their crucial years— 


from birth to six. Millions of others are being 
held back from their true potential. 


Maya Pines, the author of this book 
“Revolution in Learning,” was referring 
to culturally disadvantaged children 
from low-income families. Her conten- 
tion is that an individual’s achievement 
in life depends very largely on what he 
has been helped to learn before the age 
of 4, and that therefore preschool pro- 
grams are of the utmost importance, 
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especially for those children who do not 
have an opportunity to learn in their 
home environment. 

This stress on the early childhood 
years as the crucial ones does not nec- 
essarily apply only to so-called normal 
children. The preschool years are also 
important ones for the handicapped 
child. 

In the spirit of bipartisanship which 
has been a hallmark of your Education 
Subcommittee, I am pleased to intro- 
duce on behalf of Senator Morse, Sena- 
tor YARBOROUGH, Senator Javits, and my- 
self, legislation which will authorize 
grants to be made for exemplary pro- 
grams in early education for our handi- 
capped children. The bill envisions these 
as pilot projects to new approaches to 
the special educational needs of children 
impeded with problems of blindness, 
deafness, mental retardation, speech im- 
pairment, emotional disturbances, crip- 
pled limbs, and other health-impairing 
disabilities who cannot now be served in 
normal channels. 

I became aware of this situation 
through my interest in the activities of 
the Friends of Retarded Children in 
Bennington, Vt. This group of interested 
parents and citizens has begun special 
classes for the retarded, summer camping 
programs, health and recreation pro- 
grams, and special programs to help 
other parents understand the nature of 
retardation. Recently they have been able 
to start a preschool program in which the 
children are already showing improve- 
ment in speech, physical coordination, 
and ability to participate in group ac- 
tivity. 

In looking into this situation further, 
I find that in many States the public 
education of handicapped children can- 
not begin before the first grade or kin- 
dergarten. This is true despite the gen- 
eral knowledge that mental and social 
development of children can be acceler- 
ated by early educational opportunities. 

In the past there have been very few 
preschool programs for the handicapped 
children. Often this has meant that a 
child’s handicap is not detected until 
first grade, at the age of 6. As one edu- 
cation expert expresses it: 

In neglecting to make adequate provi- 
sion for the handicapped preschool child, 


educators enter the scene five years too 
late. 


A critical opportunity for stimulating 
intellectual growth, and working toward 
normal development has been missed. 

Meanwhile there have been some very 
striking accomplishments in the area of 
preschool education for handicapped 
children. An experimental program con- 
ducted at the University of Illinois about 
10 years ago showed that when moder- 
ately retarded children were sent to spe- 
cial nursery schools at the age of 3 and 
kept there 2 or 3 years, many of them 
gained enough in IQ to take them out of 
the retarded group altogether, and place 
them in the regular classroom. Formal- 
ized institute programs for parents and 
their blind infants were developed ex- 
tensively during the period when the con- 
dition known as retrolental fibroplasiz 
caused a great number of babies to be- 
come blind. These programs were of 
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great value in offering the parents an 
opportunity to learn about the impact of 
a visual handicap on the development of 
their child and how they could minimize 
the effects of the handicap. 

These are examples of the type of pro- 
gram which would be funded under the 
legislation I am proposing. But activities 
in this area have been so limited in the 
past that this is undoubtedly a fertile 
field for many innovations. 

Mr. President, the programs for the 
handicapped have been conducted in past 
years on primarily a piecemeal basis. A 
beginning solution to the problem of 
special education was made 2 years ago 
when this body authorized a new title VI 
to the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act to aid the States in educating 
handicapped children. This program 
constitutes the backbone of a firm na- 
tional policy—a policy that favors excel- 
lence in special education for the handi- 
capped as a sound Federal investment. 
But the crusade we began then in behalf 
of our handicapped children and their 
families must be further implemented if 
we are serious about trying to give these 
children an educational bill of rights. It 
is not enough for us to do just a little bit 
better for them than we do for our more 
fortunate children—we must devote as 
many of our teachers and as many of our 
dollars as the job requires—not just a 
little more of each. 

My bill, which I am pleased to report 
is also being introduced at this time in 
the other body in a bipartisanship spon- 
sorship by Congressman ALBERT QUIE, of 
Minnesota, and Congressman CAREY, of 
New York, is designed to be the first vital 
step toward providing each handicapped 
child a bright beacon of hope for a first 
chance. It will be the foundation of his 
full term education, employment poten- 
tial, his health and social well-being. 

This afternoon, the sponsors are ac- 
knowledging that as Headstart has given 
a good start to a lot of economically dis- 
advantaged youngsters and Follow- 
through has them headed in the right 
direction, first chance has the same po- 
tential for encouraging educational 
agencies to build quality and experimen- 
tation into their special education pro- 
grams. How good—how different—how 
innovative—the answers are that schools 
come up with, will present an unprece- 
dented opportunity to study solid data 
on how best to meet the problems of the 
handicapped. 

Since each pilot project will be con- 
sidered an experimental program open 
to visits from health specialists, teachers 
and school systems; and since its report 
will be widely disseminated, its successes 
and failures will most decidedly influence 
the course of special education in the 
decades to come. 

Mr. President, the program we are 
offering is designed to bring together all 
the accumulated knowledge and wisdom 
in the field of special education in a con- 
trolled, model environment so that we 
can begin to apply comprehensive con- 
siderations to the learning problems of 
the disabled child. 

Mr. President, there is no child who 
deserves a first chance, a helping hand, 
more than the child who enters this 
world with dim vision, with faint hear- 
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ing, with difficulty in comprehending the 
nature of our world, or with any of the 
myriad disabilities which afflict our hand- 
icapped children. Despite the recog- 
nized success of such programs as 
Headstart, and its very promising, com- 
panion, Followthrough, there is today 
no systematic attempt to provide this 
opportunity for handicapped children. 

The bill I am introducing will meet this 
challenge. It will provide for the develop- 
ment of approximately 100 model, ex- 
perimental preschool and early educa- 
tion programs which will be placed 
across the country, some in rural areas, 
some in inner cities, in every State or 
territory which has the interest and the 
desire to use such a model to begin a 
program for handicapped children. Each 
program will facilitate the intellectual, 
emotional, physical, mental, social, and 
language development of the children. 
Each program will encourage the par- 
ticipation of the parents of the children 
in the development and operation of the 
program. Each program will have an 
evaluation and information dissemina- 
tion component which will serve to 
acquaint the community and the State 
with the problems and potentialities of 
such children. 

The program is conceived as a 3-year 
program, with a year for planning, 1 
year for operation, and a third year com- 
bining operation and dissemination of 
the evaluation of the project. A tentative 
operating budget for each center will be 
about $100,000. The bill will authorize $1 
million for fiscal year 1969, which will 
allow planning grants to be awarded; $10 
million is authorized for 1970, enough to 
operate the full 100 centers. The magni- 
tude of the sum required is small, the 
magnitude of the contribution to the 6 
million school age handicapped children 
from the development of preschool pro- 
grams will be enormous. 

The model day-care facilities and early 
education program will be designed to 
meet the needs of the total child by pro- 
viding physical and psychological serv- 
ices as well as educational instruction. 
Each child will be assured proper nutri- 
tion, physical activity, rest, and medical 
care. He will be taught to find himself as 
a person, to develop self-confidence and 
a sense of autonomy. He will learn to 
overcome his handicapping condition to 
the best of his ability. His range of ex- 
perience will be extended and he will 
receive the encouragement to participate 
in a variety of social situations. 

That the obstacles involved in in- 
structing our handicapped offers a great 
challenge goes without saying. They re- 
quire more than educational components, 
more than money and more than legisla- 
tive muscle. They require a comprehen- 
sive, coordinated efficient service pro- 
gram that needs the attention of many 
specialists. If the needs of handicapped 
children are to be fully met, a much 
better job of marshaling and coordinat- 
ing of many professions must be done. 

These model educational programs will 
work with all the agencies and organiza- 
tions in a given community that are con- 
erned with handicapped children. The 
teachers of the handicapped child will no 
longer be working alone in an isolated 
classroom. They will be joined by parents, 
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technicians, medical specialists in a com- 
prehensive program. 

I am convinced that of the several 
tools we have provided for the children 
in the past 2 years, none will have more 
promise for affecting their lives than this 
new program. For a parent who discovers 
in the first day or weeks of the new baby’s 
life that his child is handicapped, it is 
too much to ask that he wait until that 
child is 6 before he begins to get special 
education and training. I ask the Senate 
to consider this bill carefully and I look 
forward to its passage in the near fu- 
ture. 

At this point I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill, a short summary, and a 
justification with a section-by-section 
analysis be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill, 
summary and justification, and section- 
by-section analysis of the bill will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3446) to authorize pre- 
school and early education programs for 
handicapped children, introduced by Mr. 
Prouty, for himself and others, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, referred to 
the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

S. 3446 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That this Act may 
be cited as the “Handicapped Children’s Early 
Education Assistance Act“. 

PROGRAM AUTHORIZED 

Sec. 2. (a) The Commissioner of Education 
(hereafter in this title referred to as the 
Commissioner“) is authorized to arrange by 
contract, grant, or otherwise with appropriate 
public agencies and private nonprofit organi- 
zations, for the development and carrying out 
by such agencies and organizations of ex- 
perimental preschool and early education 
programs for handicapped children which 
the Commissioner determines show promise 
of promoting a comprehensive and strength- 
ened approach to the special problems of 
such children. Such programs shall be dis- 
tributed to the greatest extent possible 
throughout the Nation, and shall be carried 
out both in urban and in rural areas. Such 
programs shall include acivities and services 
designed to (1) facilitate the intellectual, 
emotional, physical, mental, social, and lan- 
guage development of such children in the 
development and operation of any such pro- 
gram; (2) encourage the participation of the 
parents of such children in the development 
and operation of any such program; and (3) 
acquaint the community to be served by any 
such program with the problems and poten- 
tialities of such children. 

(b) Each arrangement for developing or 
carrying out a program authorized by this 
section shall provide for the effective coordi- 
nation of each such with the State 
agency and appropriate local educational 
agencies. 

(c) No arrangement pursuant to this Act 
shall provide for the payment of more than 
90 percent of the cost of developing, carrying 
out, or evaluating such a program. Non-Fed- 
eral contributions may be in cash or in kind, 
fairly evaluated, including but not limited to 
plant, equipment and services. 

EVALUATION 

Sec. 3. The Commissioner shall conduct 
either directly or by contract with independ- 
ent organizations a thorough and continuing 
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evaluation of the effectiveness of each pro- 
gram assisted under this Act. 


DEFINITION OF “HANDICAPPED CHILDREN” 


Sec. 4. As used in this Act, the term 
“handicapped children” means mentally re- 
tarded, hard of hearing, deaf, speech im- 
paired, visually handicapped, seriously emo- 
tionally disturbed, crippled, or other health 
impaired children who by reason thereof re- 
quire special education and related services. 


APPROPRIATIONS AUTHORIZED 


Sec. 5. There is authorized to be appropri- 
ated for the purpose of this Act $1,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1969, 
$10,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1970, and such sums as may be authorized 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1971. 


The summary and justification, and 
section-by-section analysis of the bill, 
presented by Mr. Provury, are as follows: 


Fact SHEET—HANDICAPPED CHILDREN'S EARLY 
EDUCATION ASSISTANCE ACT 


This act authorizes support for the devel- 
opment and operation of model or experi- 
mental early education programs for handi- 
capped children. Preschool and early educa- 
tion programs for handicapped children are 
extremely rare even though studies of child 
development have shown that early educa- 
tion can accelerate social and mental devel- 
opment of handicapped children. Most par- 
ents find that while their child may be 
diagnosed as handicapped in the first months 
or year of his life, school programs do not 
begin until the child is five or six years of 
age. 

In its first report in January 1968 to the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
and to the Congress, the National Advisory 
Committee on Handicapped Children, au- 
thorized by Title VI of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act, made a specific 
recommendation calling for the development 
of preschool education programs for handi- 
capped children. The Committee report com- 
mented: 

“The Committee is aware that research on 
the education of preschool children has dem- 
onstrated that early education can accelerate 
social and mental development of handi- 
capped children. On the other hand, lack of 
educational attention to preschool handi- 
capped children tends to increase the nega- 
tive effect of mental and physical disabili- 
ties as the child becomes older. . . . Even if 
all other social and moral arguments were 
disregarded, there are important economic 
factors to be considered. For example, when 
a handicapped child is sent to an institution 
for the mentally retarded and stays there 
over the period of his lifetime, it costs so- 
ciety a minimum of $75,000. If a child can 
be rehabilitated through special education 
at an early age, the community saves 
many thousands of dollars. Therefore 
the Committee recommends that; Congress 
should appropriate funds necessary for the 
development of model programs of preschool 
education for handicapped children between 
the ages of 3 and 6.” 


SEcTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS AND DISCUSSION 
SECTION 2. PROGRAM AUTHORIZED 


(a) This section authorizes the Commis- 
sioner of Education to make grants or con- 
tracts to public or non-profit private agen- 
cies for the development and carrying out of 
experimental early education programs. The 
act provides that these programs should be 
distributed to the greatest extent possible 
throughout the nation and shall be carried 
out both in urban and rural areas. Pro; 
shall be designed to: (1) Facilitate the in- 
tellectual, emotional, physical, mental, social 
and language development of handicapped 
children, (2) encourage the participation of 
the parents of such children in the develop- 
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ment and operation of the programs, and 
(3) acquaint the community to be served 
with the problems and potentialities of such 
children. 

(b) Each program must be coordinated 
with the local school system. It is intended 
that the State education agency be involved 
cooperatively with such programs, and that 
activities such as dissemination and inservice 
training be designed to foster the develop- 
ment of successful early education programs 
within that State. 

(c) No arrangement pursuant to this act 
shall provide for the payment of more than 
90 percent of the cost of developing, carrying 
out or evaluation of such programs. The non- 
Federal contribution may be in cash or kind. 
It is intended that model programs devel- 
oped under this Act, be of five-year dura- 
tion, with one year for planning, three years 
for operation, and a final year combining 
operation and dissemination of the evalua- 
tion of the program. Local contribution takes 
into account the interest in the area of early 
education for handicapped children by local 
parent and other non-profit private orga- 
nizations, and provides for tangible com- 
munity involvement from the beginning of 
the program. 

SECTION 3. EVALUATION 


This section authorizes the Commissioner 
to provide for, directly or through contract 
with independent organizations, a thorough 
and continuing evaluation of the effective- 
ness of each program assisted under this Act. 
Plans and procedures to be used for evalua- 
tion of effectiveness will be part of the orig- 
inal application for support, and evaluation 
will be part of the ongoing activities of the 
program. Systematic dissemination about the 
project will also be part of the program. 


SECTION 4. DEFINITION OF “HANDICAPPED 
CHILDREN” 


As used in this act, the term handicapped 
children means mentally retarded, hard of 
hearing, deaf, speech impaired, visually han- 
dicapped, seriously emotionally disturbed, 
crippled, or other handicapped children who 
by reasons thereof require special education 
and related services. The definition is the 
standard one found in Federal education 
legislation, including Title VI of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act. 


SECTION 5. APPROPRIATIONS AUTHORIZED 


The Act authorizes to be appropriated $1 
million for fiscal year 1969, $10 million for 
fiscal year 1970, and such sums as may be 
authorized for the fiscal year, 1971. 

It is proposed to award fifty planning 
grants of $20,000 each during fiscal 1969. 
Fifty grants would allow national coverage, 
and also provide for several types of models 
to be developed in each area of handicapping 
conditions. Taking into account that there 
are at least eight discrete types of handi- 
capping conditions included under the deñ- 
nition of the act, plus various combinations 
of multiply handicapped children, and the 
desirability of stimulating preschool educa- 
tion in all areas of the country, it is planned 
to develop 100 centers in all. In the second 
year of operation the fifty planning grants 
would become operational at approximately 
$100,000 per grant for a center serving 40 
children. Fifty additional planning grants 
would be instituted. In the third year all 100 
programs would be operational. Funds re- 
quired under this plan, would be $1 million, 
$6 million, and $10 million, for the first three 
fiscal years, 810 million for the next two fis- 
cal years, and $5 million for the final year of 
the model program. 

A proposed budget for a center is presented 
below. Approximately one-third of the $100,- 
000 is the result of the model nature of the 
program, (See asterisks). Actual operating 
costs in a community, without the need for 
& program director, evaluation, dissemina- 
tion, ete. would be about $65,000, a cost of 
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about $1600 per child for a full day program, 
consisting of one-half day devoted to con- 
ceptual materials and systems that ordi- 
narily precede school, and one-half day to 
physical education and recreational activities 
designed to develop physical and social abili- 
ties in handicapped children. 


Personnel 


Program director 4.6 $13, 000 
Master early education teacher 10,000 
2 assistant teachers at $5,500 11, 000 
Physical education and recreation 
Seca! 10, 000 
2 assistant P. E. & R. at 85,500 11. 000 
PVC 5, 000 
10- percent fringe benefits 6, 500 
„ so siete 66, 500 
Diagnostic consultants: 
At $100 per child 4,000 
Other consultants 1, 000 
E 5, 000 
Materials, equipment, and minor re- 
mogeln eggs —T“ 5, 000 
Transportation of children: $400 per 
TTT 4. 800 
ae — 8 7. 500 
Equivalent of a small research 
grant. 
Dissemination and training 10, 000 
Includes parent and community 
orientation, inservice training to 
stimulate establishment of other 
programs, publication of evaluation 
report, etc. 
Contingencies—Staff travel 1, 200 
PP 100, 000 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILLS 
AND RESOLUTION, AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that, at 
its next printing, the name of the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] be 
added as a cosponsor of the resolution 
(S. Res, 284) to commemorate the 20th 
anniversary of the State of Israel. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at its next 
printing, the name of the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. HATFIELD] be added as a 
cosponsor of the bill (S. 3415) to estab- 
lish a Peace by Investment Corporation, 
and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, on behalf of Mr. Lone of Mis- 
souri, I ask unanimous consent that, 
at its next printing, the names of the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. BREWSTER], 
the junior Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. BROOKE], the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr, Hatrretp], the senior Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota [Mr. MONDALE], 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. Moss], and 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. Yarsor- 
OUGH] be added as cosponsors of the bill 
(S. 3303) to amend the provisions of 
chapter 5 of title 5, United States Code, 
relating to administrative procedure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on behalf of the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Burpick], I ask 
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unanimous consent that, at its next 
printing, the name of the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. CHURCH] be added as a co- 
sponsor of the bill (S. 3410) to establish 
an advisory commission to make a study 
and report with respect to freight rates 
for farm products, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on behalf of the Senator from 
Hawaii [Mr. Inouye] I ask unanimous 
consent that, at its next printing, the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. METCALF] 
be added as a cosponsor of the joint reso- 
lution (S.J. Res. 153) to proclaim the 
week beginning May 1 as “Youth Week.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 286—RESOLU- 
TION TO EMPLOY ADDITIONAL 
CLERKS FOR THE COMMITTEE 
ON THE DISTRICT OF COLUM- 
BIA—REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


Mr. BIBLE, from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, reported the fol- 
lowing original resolution (S. Res. 286); 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Rules and Administration: 


S. Res. 286 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia is authorized from May 1, 
1968, to January 31, 1969, to employ three ad- 
ditional clerical assistants, to be paid from 
the contingent fund of the Senate at rates of 
compensation to be fixed by the chairman in 
accordance with the provisions of Public Law 
90-57, approved July 28, 1967, as amended. 


OMNIBUS. CRIME CONTROL AND 
SAFE STREETS ACT OF 1967— 
AMENDMENTS 


AMENDMENT NO. 739 


Mr. JAVITS submitted amendments, 
intended to be proposed by him, to the 
bill (S. 917) to assist State and local 
governments in reducing the incidence 
of crime, to increase the effectiveness, 
fairness, and coordination of law en- 
forcement and criminal justice systems 
at all levels of government, and for other 
purposes, which were ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed. 


AMENDMENT NO. 740 


Mr. MURPHY submitted amendments, 
intended to be proposed by him, to Sen- 
ate bill 917, supra, which were ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed. 


AMENDMENT NO. 741 


Mr. DODD submitted amendments, in- 
tended to be proposed by him, to Senate 
bill 917, supra, which were ordered to lie 
on the table and to be printed. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Dopp when he 
submitted the above amendments, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 

AMENDMENTS NOS. 742 THROUGH 745 

Mr. BROOKE submitted four amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him, 
to Senate bill 917, supra, which were 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Brooke when 
he submitted the above amendments, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 
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ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF 
AMENDMENT NO, 715 TO 917 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the names of the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hruska], 
the Senator from Hawaii [Mr. Fone], 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. EAST- 
LAND], the Senator from California [Mr. 
Kuchl, the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. GRIFFIN], the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Scorr], the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. THurmonp], the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Ervin], the Senator from California 
(Mr. Murray], the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. Hansen], the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Percy], the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. Fannin], the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. Stennis], and the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee [Mr. Baker], be 
added as cosponsors of amendment No. 
715 to the pending bill, S. 917. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Spone in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 


ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, May 7, 1968, he presented 
to the President of the United States the 
eee enrolled bill and joint resolu- 
tion: 

S. 2745. An act to provide for the observ- 
ance of the centennial of the signing of the 
1868 Treaty of Peace between the Navajo 
Indian Tribe and the United States; and 

S.J, Res. 131. Joint resolution to designate 
May 20, 1968, as “Charlotte, N.C., Day.” 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON S. 2988 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I want 
to serve notice that the Internal Secu- 
rity Subcommittee of the Committee on 
the Judiciary will conclude its hearings 
on the bill S. 2988 on Thursday of this 
week. 

The final hearing session on that day 
will be held in the Judiciary Committee 
room, room 2228, New Senate Office 
Building, commencing at.10:30 a.m. 

Any person having material he de- 
sires of offer for inclusion in this hearing 
record should see that such material 
reaches me or is put in the hands of the 
chief counsel of the subcommittee not 
later than the close of business tomorrow, 
Wednesday, May 8. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE— 
ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Bartlett, one of its read- 
ing clerks, announced that the Speaker 
had affixed his signature to the following 
enrolled bills: 


S. 391. An act to amend the act of March 1, 
1933 (47 Stat. 1418), entitled “An act to per- 
manently set aside certain lands in Utah as 
an addition to the Navajo Indian Reservation, 
and for other purposes; 

S. 528. An act to place in trust certain lands 
on the Wind River Indian Reservation in 
Wyoming; 

S. 1173. An act to convey certain federally 
owned lands to the Cheyenne and Arapaho 
Tribes of Oklahoma; 

S. 1946. An act to amend the repayment 
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contract with the Foss Reservoir Conservancy 
District, and for other purposes; and 

S. 2531. An act to designate the San Ga- 
briel Wilderness, Angeles National Forest, in 
the State of California. 


SUBCOMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SESSION OF THE SENATE TODAY 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Subcommittee on Improvements in Judi- 
cial Machinery of the Committee on the 
Judiciary be authorized to meet during 
the session of the Senate today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


DISPROPORTIONATE CALLUP OF 
NATIONAL GUARDSMEN AND MIL- 
ITARY RESERVISTS FROM HAWAII 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, on April 11 
President Johnson announced the callup 
of 24,550 National Guardsmen and mili- 
1 5 Reservists for active duty on May 13, 

The men and units involved in this 
callup will be coming from 34 different 
States—with the State of Hawaii pro- 
viding the largest number of men, ac- 
cording to a news release dated April 
11 that was issued by the office of the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for Pub- 
lic Affairs. 

The Defense Department communique 
listed the units that were involved in 
the callup, their home State, their mo- 
bilization station, and their table of or- 
ganization and equipment—TOE, Only 
the Army National Guard and Army 
Reserve units’ authorized TOE strengths 
were released—their actual strengths are 
somewhat lower and will be brought to 
TOE strength by calling reservists from 
the individual Ready Reserve pool. 

According to Pentagon figures, Ha- 
wali's quota for the callup is 4,416 men. 
Kansas, which has the second largest 
quota, has a call for 4,318 men. New 
York is third with a call for 1,563 men, 
followed by Massachusetts with 1,370 
men, California with 1,230 men, Penn- 
sylvania with 953 men, and Texas with 
906 men. We must bear in mind that 
these figures—TOE strengths—will rep- 
resent only close approximation of the 
actual men being provided by the var- 
ious States. 

For example, of the 13,633 Army Na- 
tional Guardsmen that are being called 
to active duty, Hawaii will be providing 
3,288 guardsmen. The callup from Ha- 
wall is exceeded only by the State of 
Kansas with 3,541 guardsmen. Third is 
California with 1,056 men. Iowa ranks 
fourth with 847 men being called to 
active duty. 

In the callup of the Army Reserve, 
Hawaii will be providing 782 Army re- 
servists while Kansas will be supplying 
434 men. By combining the total for the 
National Guardsmen and Army reserv- 
ists, Hawaii surpasses Kansas by 95 men. 
Hawaii's total of 4,070. is 3,014 more than 
third-ranked California with 1,056 men 
being activated; 3,223 more than fourth- 
ranked Iowa with 847 men; and 3,332 
more than fifth-ranked Idaho with 738 
men being called. 

The present callup of men from 
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Hawaii will involve approximately 76 
percent of the Army National Guard and 
29 percent of the Army Reserve in Ha- 
wali. The called-up units will be sta- 
tioned at Schofield Barracks, 20 miles 
from Honolulu, where they will consti- 
tute the 29th Infantry Brigade. 

Mr. President, as you know, Hawaii 
has one of the most outstanding and 
commendable records of service to our 
country in time of war and conflict. 
When called upon for service and sac- 
rifice, Hawaii and her citizens have al- 
ways responded to their utmost without 
failure. 

We are all proud to be able to do more 
than our share to serve and defend our 
country and her people in time of need. 
We have never shirked our duty or re- 
sponsibilities as loyal Americans. 

The record speaks for itself. 

World War II saw Hawaii and her 
citizens in the thick of battle serving and 
defending our country. 

One of the most outstanding stories of 
loyalty and patriotism to come out of the 
war was the story of the formation and 
performance of the men of Hawaii’s 
100th Infantry Battalion—the famed 
“Purple Heart Battalion” of World 
War II. 

This all-Nisei Army unit was organized 
as the Hawaiian Provisional Infantry 
Battalion on May 28, 1942, on orders of 
Gen. George C. Marshall, Army Chief of 
Staff. Most of the enlisted men and offi- 
cers were former members of the Hawaii 
National Guard units which were de- 
activated after the Japanese attack on 
Pearl Harbor. 

Instead of “sitting out the war” under 
a cloud of suspicion because of their ra- 
cial background, the Americans of Japa- 
nese ancestry pleaded for a chance to 
serve their country in uniform. They re- 
ceived the support of leaders in the com- 
munity who had complete confidence in 
the loyalty of the Nisei to their country. 
The result was the creation of the first 
Nisei military unit in American history. 

In its rugged fighting through some of 
the bloodiest battles of the early Italian 
campaign, the 100th earned its honored 
place in the military annals of our coun- 
try, being identified as the “Purple Heart 
Battalion” because of its heavy battle 
casualties. 

Mr. President, an editorial on the 
100th Battalion entitled “25 Years Later” 
appeared in the Honolulu Star-Bulletin 
on June 28, 1967. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed in the 
Recorp at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Honolulu Star-Bulletin, June 28, 
1967] 
TWENTY-FIVE YEARS LATER 

Twenty-five years ago this month, 1,300 
young men of the Hawaiian Provisional In- 
fantry Battalion sailed from Oahu for war 
duty. On the battlefields of Europe, they 
wrote indelible pages in our nation's history 
as the bemedaled 100th Battalion. 

This week they are holding their Silver 
Anniversary reunion, culminating in an 
aloha luau Saturday with Gen. Mark Clark, 
their wartime commander, as principal 
speaker. 

Many of the men who made up the 100th 
had been in the Hawaii National Guard be- 
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fore the smoke and flame of December 7 
plunged the United States into war. Because 
the attack on Pearl Harbor had come from 
Japan, guardsmen of Japanese ancestry were 
told to surrender their uniforms. 

A group of them, unwilling to sit the war 
out with their loyalty under a cloud, volun- 
teered for any kind of work—digging ditches, 
anything. They were assigned to a labor bat- 
talion. 

Meanwhile there were in the Army and in 
the civilian community a few who not only 
had faith in these young men, but were will- 
ing to put their faith on the line. Among 
them was Brig. Gen. Kendall J. Fielder who 
persuaded Gen. Delos C. Emmons to recom- 
mend creation of what later became the 
100th. He got strong support from Robert 
Shivers of the FBI, Walter F. Dillingham, 
Charles Hemenway, Leslie Deacon, Gen. Bri- 
ant H. Wells, Lorrin P. Thurston and Riley 
H. Allen. When Gen. George C. Marshall, 
chief of staff, heard of the plan, he wel- 
comed it and the One-Puka-Puka battalion 
came into being. 

The rest is history. No fighting outfit in 
American annals performed more valiantly 
in battle. And when the shooting was over, 
many of the men of the 100th returned to 
become leaders in the civilian community: 
in business, in the professions and, perhaps 
even more significantly, in the political life 
of the islands as they moved toward State- 
hood. 

Those who meet this week in nostalgic re- 
union have given much to their country. 
They know that they will be asked to give 
more, for it is from those with the capacity 
to give that more is asked. 

Now in the full flower of mature creativity, 
they are partners in the great task of build- 
ing a better life for themselves, their fam- 
ilies, their communities, their state and na- 
tion and in seeking beyond its shores a com- 
munity of understanding that will spare 
their sons the horrors they knew on Euro- 
pean battlefields. 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, the Korean 
war was another instance in American 
history where the State and people of 
Hawaii once again answered the call 
of their country most bravely and nobly. 

In that particular conflict, Hawaii suf- 
fered a battle-death casualty rate that 
was four times the national average. 

Hawaii’s loss amounted to 0.08 per- 
cent of her population while the nation- 
wide average was approximately 0.02 
percent. Arizona and West Virginia suf- 
fered the second highest death rate with 
0.03 percent of their population being 
killed in Korea. Thirty-four other States 
suffered a fatality rate of between 0.02 
to 0.03 percent. 

The Vietnam war, likewise, has seen 
Hawaii suffer more than the average na- 
tional death rate. In fact, according to 
1967 Pentagon figures, Hawaii is paying 
twice what the Nation as a whole is pay- 
ing in terms of men being killed in Viet- 
nam. 

These are, indeed, heavy burdens that 
Hawaii and her people have had to carry 
the name of peace, freedom, and jus- 

ce. 

But let me reaffirm, Mr. President, that 
the people of Hawaii have always been 
proud and honored to respond wiling- 
ly whenever duty to our country called 
us. 
Though we have not complained of the 
heavy burden that we have had to carry 
as full-fledged citizens of the United 
States, the recent callup of the National 
Guardsmen and Army reservists from 
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Hawaii for active duty on May 13 does 
not seem fair to me or to my constitu- 
ents. 

For a State, which has less than 800,- 
000 people to have to provide 4,070 out 
of the national total of 24,550 men pro- 
posed for active service seems wholly 
unjust. Hawali's share represents ap- 
i ie 17 percent of the national 
total. 

Mr. President, is there any way that 
one can justify the order to a State with 
less than one-half of 1 percent of the 
national population to provide 17 per- 
cent of the nationwide callup of reserv- 
ists? I think not. 

Hawaii, in this instance, is not being 
asked to provide twice the national aver- 
age. 

Nor is she being asked to supply three 
or four or five times what is considered 
to be her fair share. 

Hawaii has been ordered to provide a 
force that is more thar. 45 times what 
would normally be considered a just 
quota. 

Mr. President, can anyone honestly 
say that Hawaii has not been mistreated 
or that she has not been dealt with un- 
fairly? 

Hawaii and her citizens are not asking 
that they be exempted from the callup. 
They are more than willing to carry more 
than their fair share of the national bur- 
den. But to ask Hawaii to carry more 
than 45 times its just burden is most 
unfair. 

Because of Hawaii's highly dispropor- 
tionate load, I felt it my duty, not only as 
a citizen of my State but as a Senator of 
the United States, to call this inequitable 
situation to the attention of the Presi- 
dent, the Secretary of Defense, and the 
Secretary of the Army with the sincere 
hope of correcting this unfair condition. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that a copy of the telegram I sent to the 
above-mentioned persons be printed in 
the Recorp at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HONOLULU, HAWAII. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I urgently request a review of the quota of 
Hawaii National Guardsmen and Army Re- 
servists to be called to active duty in May. As 
you know, Hawaii has one of the most out- 
standing records of war service. The State has 
always responded to the utmost. The record 
will show it has suffered disproportionately 
high fatalities in the Korean conflict and the 
war in Vietnam. More than 125 men from 
Hawaii have been killed in Vietnam. And ac- 
cording to the Defense Department, Hawali 
has the highest ratio of combat deaths in 
Vietnam. Now, in the call-up for May, Hawali 
has been asked to supply 4,129 guardsmen 
and reservists of the national total of 24,500 
men proposed for active service. The 4,129 
call-up from Hawaii represents 17% of the 
national total. While we are eager to carry 
our share of the Nation’s burden, it is 
plain to me that the 17% is a highly 
disproportionate load for Hawaii. Hawaii 
constitutes less than one percent of the total 
population of the United States. To take such 
a large number of its young men at one 
time will cause serious damage and disloca- 
tion to its economy and welfare. As this is 
most unjust and severe, I earnestly urge for 
an immediate re-examination of Hawaii's 
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quota and for a more equitable allocation of 
troops from among the several states, 
Hmax L. Fone, 
U.S. Senator. 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, I also ask 
unanimous consent that the replies I re- 
ceived from the Department of Defense 
and the Department of the Army be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D.C., April 18, 1968. 
Hon. HIRAM L. Fone, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Fone: This is in response to 
your telegram to the Secretary of Defense re- 
questing a review of the quota of Hawaiian 
National Guardsmen and Army Reservists 
scheduled for call to active duty on May 13, 
1968. The call-up will include 3,288 Army Na- 
tional Guardsmen and 782 Army Reservists 
in units drawn from the State of Hawaii. 

After May 13th, the called-up units will be 
stationed at Schofield Barracks, 20 miles from 
Honolulu on the Island of Oahu, where they 
will constitute the 29th Infantry Brigade. 

The Army, in designating the National 
Guard and Reserve units to be included in 
this call, took the following factors into 
consideration: 

(a) The most ready units should be called 
in order that they would be capable of per- 
forming their mission in a minimum of time. 

(b) The 29th Infantry Brigade was desig- 
nated as an element in the Selected Reserve 
Force (SRF) and has been given special pri- 
ority for personnel, equipment and train- 
ing. As such, it has become one of the best 
units in the National Guard. The 100th Bat- 
talion, 442d Infantry, USAR, although not a 
part of the SRF, was designated for attach- 
ment to the 29th Brigade after reorganization 
and enjoys a reputation as one of the best 
units of the Army Reserve. As a result, it was 
chosen to fill out the Brigade for this mobili- 
zation. 

(c) Throughout all the planning and de- 
cision making concerned with this mobiliza- 
tion, the effect upon the localities from 
which units were to be taken was, of course, 
considered, but the dominant factor had to 
be the collective need of the Nation. Un- 
fortunately, our Reserve units are not spread 
evenly across the length and breadth of the 
Nation so that a call-up can be made that 
impacts uniformly on all states and cities. 
Where a major unit was needed and was thus 
called, there is bound to be a disproportion- 
ate effect on the locality from which it comes, 

However, Reserve unit call-ups in recent 
years have been balanced as much as possible 
to share the load. For example, the five major 
calls of Reserve units since January 1, 1965, 
have totalled 66,996 Reservists, of which 
Hawaii's pending call of 4,070 men will repre- 
sent 6.1%. 

I trust that the above will provide you 
with the rationale and basic data used by 
the Department of Army in selecting the 
units for incorporation in the troop list for 
this call to active duty of Reserve units. I 
appreciate the opportunity to outline the 
reasons for selection of the Hawalian units, 
and hope that the above data will be in- 
formative. 

Thank you for your interest in and sup- 
port of our Reserve Forces program. 

Sincerely, 
ALFRED B, FITT. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
Washington, D.C., April 7, 1968. 
Dear SENATOR FonG: The Secretary of the 
Army has asked me to reply to your inquiry 
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concerning the call-up of Reserve Component 
units and its effect upon the State of Hawaii. 

The Reserve call-up announced by the 
President last week includes 3,288 Army Na- 
tional Guardsmen and 782 Army Reservists 
of units in the State of Hawaii. These num- 
bers are approximately 76% of the Army 
National Guard and 29% of the Army Re- 
serve in Hawaii. 

The called-up units will be stationed at 
Schofield Barracks, 20 miles from Honolulu 
on the Island of Oahu. They will constitute 
the 29th Infantry Brigade. 

In determining units to be called, the 
following factors were considered: 

(a) The most ready units should be called 
in order that they would be capable of per- 
forming their mission in a minimum of time. 

(b) The 29th Infantry Brigade was desig- 
nated as an element in the Selected Reserve 
Force (SRF) and was given special priority 
for personnel, equipment and training. As 
such, it has become one of the best units 
in the National Guard. The 100th Battalion, 
442d Infantry, USAR, although not a part 
of the SRF was designated for attachment 
to the 29th Brigade after reorganization and 
enjoys a reputation as one of the best units 
of the Army Reserve. It was chosen to fill 
out the brigade for this mobilization. 

Throughout all the planning and decision 
making concerned with this mobilization the 
effect upon the localities from which units 
were to be taken was considered, but the 
dominant factor had to be the collective 
need of the Nation. Unfortunately, units are 
not spread evenly across the length and 
breadth of the Nation so that a call-up can 
be made that impacts uniformly on all states 
and cities. Where a major unit was needed 
and thus called, there is bound to be a dis- 
proportionate effect on the locality from 
which it comes. 

I trust this information will serve to clar- 
ify the conditions under which Reserve Com- 
ponent units were called to active duty. 

Sincerely 
Lt. Gen. C. W. G. RICH, 
Chief, Office of Reserve Components. 


Mr. FONG. In brief, both letters ex- 
plained that— 

Where a major unit was needed and thus 
called, there is bound to be a disproportion- 
ate effect on the locality from which it comes. 


Despite the courteous explanations 
that I received from Mr. Alfred B. Fitt, 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for Man- 
power and Reserve Affairs, and Lt. Gen. 
C. W. G. Rich, Chief, Office of Reserve 
Components, I still strongly maintain 
that Hawaii deserves a review of its pro- 
posed callup quota of 4,070 out of a na- 
tional total of 24,550. 

My response to General Rich and Mr. 
Fitt was as follows: 

I am also well aware of the fact that it is 
difficult to have the impact of a mobilization 
fall uniformly on all states and cities. How- 
ever, in this instance—and as demonstrated 
by your figures—it is glaringly obvious to me 
that the disparity in quotas is enormous. 


I further commented to these two 
gentlemen: 


The result of an unbalanced ratio in this 
case is so large in contrast to the size of 
our population that I feel Hawaii has been 
dealt with most unfairly . . . If Hawaii were 
to be treated fairly on a population basis, it 
would need to supply only 89 men of the 
24,500 proposed for active duty. Instead, it 
has been asked to provide 4,070 troops, or a 
burden 45 times larger than her just share. 
This is without doubt a severe drain on the 
State’s manpower and, as I have said in my 
telegram, the situation stands to do devas- 
tating injury to the economy and welfare of 
the Islands. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my response to General Rich’s 
letter of April 18, 1968, be printed in the 
Recorp at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

APRIL 23, 1968. 

Lt. Gen. C. W. G. RICH, 

Chief, Office of Reserve Components, Depart- 
ment of the Army, the Pentagon, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

DEAR GENERAL RIıcH: Thank you for your 
letter which was in reply to my telegram re- 
garding the call-up of 4,070 Hawaii National 
Guardsmen and Reservists and its efect 
upon the State of Hawaii. 

I am still of the opinion that Hawaii is en- 
titled to a review of its share of the national 
allotment of 24,500 reserve forces to be 
called to active duty next month, 

I have noted your comment that, “Where 
a major unit was needed and thus called, 
there is bound to be a disproportionate ef- 
fect on the locality from which it comes.” 

I am also well aware of the fact that it 
is difficult to have the impact of a mobiliza- 
tion fall uniformly on all states and cities. 
However, in this instance—and as demon- 
strated by your figures—it is glaringly ob- 
vious to me that the disparity in quotas is 
enormous. 

The result of an unbalanced ratio in this 
case is so large in contrast to the size of our 
population that I feel Hawaii has been dealt 
with most unfairly. Hawaii’s share of the 
call-up represents 17 per cent of the na- 
tional total. If Hawaii were to be treated 
fairly on a population basis, it would need 
to supply only 89 men of the 24,500 proposed 
for active duty. Instead, it has been asked to 
provide 4,070 troops, or a burden 45 times 
larger than her just share. This is without 
doubt a severe drain on the State’s man- 
power and, as I have said in my telegram, 
the situation stands to do devastating injury 
to the economy and welfare of the Islands. 

I find it difficult to understand why there 
cannot be a downward readjustment in the 
mobilization of Hawalti’s reserve forces. As 
you have pointed out in your letter, the 
Reserve call-up for Hawaii “includes 3,288 
Army National Guardsmen and 782 Army Re- 
servists . . . These numbers are approxi- 
mately 76 per cent of the Army National 
Guard and 29 per cent of the Army Reserve 
in Hawaii.” 

On the face of it, the percentages appear 
extremely high. I respectfully urge a re- 
analysis of the quota with a view aimed at 
a reduction in the allotment of reserve troops 
from Hawaii. 

Sincerely yours, 
HIRAM L. Fone. 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, the total ex- 
tent of the burden on and damage to 
Hawaii’s economy and well-being as a 
result of the reserve callup cannot be 
precisely determined at the present time. 
However, some general investigations 
and surveys conducted after the April 11 
announcement are very revealing. 

Checks by Hawaii businesses and gov- 
ernment agencies indicate that the loss 
pst een personnel will be greatly 
elt. 

According to the personnel office of the 
Honolulu Police Department, about 125 
police officers are members of Reserve 
units. Police Chief Dan Liu said that 
the callup may involve up to 100 men 
on the force, which has about 1,000 uni- 
formed policemen. 

If close to the expected number is 
called up, this would mean that the 
Honolulu Police Department would lose 
about 10 percent of its officers. 
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The District of Columbia Police De- 
partment has a current manpower 
strength of 2,934 men. If 10 percent of 
these officers were called into active duty, 
293 of them would be lost to the District 
Police Department. 

I would dislike to contemplate the pos- 
sible hardship and chaos that such a call- 
up would create for the Nation’s Capital. 
Yet, such a predicament awaits Honolulu 
if 10 percent of her police officers are ac- 
tivated on May 13. 

The State department of education 
estimates that as many as 150 teachers 
may be called to duty. This figure repre- 
sents more than 2 percent of its 7,000- 
plus members, 

Hawaiian Electric Co. will be losing 
about 35 men out of a total force of just 
under 1,400. 

Hawaiian Telephone Co. has approxi- 
mately 75 men who will be affected by the 
callup. 

The overall disruption and damage to 
the Islands’ economy as a whole will also 
be substantial. 

The May 13 callup of 4,070 Hawaii Na- 
tional Guardsmen and Army Reservists 
will directly affect 1.3 percent of the 
State’s civilian labor force. 

The magnitude of this loss can better 
be appreciated if it were projected into a 
national labor market. With our Na- 
tion’s civilian labor force of 74.3 million 
men at the end of 1967, 1.3 percent of this 
total would amount to taking 965,900 
men, with 1 month’s notice, out of the 
labor market. 

The economy of the big island of 
Hawaii will be the hardest hit by the call- 
up. It will be losing 3.33 percent of her 
labor force. This is an equivalent of 
2,474,190 men being taken out of the na- 
tional labor market. 

The sugar industry—Hawaii’s largest 
industry—on the Island of Hawaii, will 
be especially hard hit, with about 100 
men from the Brewer plantations alone 
being called. 

Many Kona coffee farmers and hotel 
workers will be affected. 

The Hawaii county government will 
lose 40 men, nearly half from the police 
and fire departments. 

With the booming resort and construc- 
tion industries already hard pressed for 
men, the highly disproportionate and un- 
just call for Hawaii’s men will further 
compound and aggravate the already 
tight labor market in the Islands. 

The following is a breakdown by Is- 
lands of the number of men that will be 
affected by the May 13 activation of the 
Reserves: 

Oahu: 1,978 Guardsmen and 518 re- 
servists, a total of 2,496—1.06 percent of 
the labor force. 

Hawaii: 717 Guardsmen and 117 re- 
servists, a total of 834—3.33 percent of 
the labor force. 

Maui: 303 Guardsmen—1.92 percent of 
the labor force. 

Lanai-Molokai: 47 Guardsmen—1.82 
percent of the labor force. 

Mr. President, I believe it is rather 
obvious to any objective-minded person 
that the economy of Hawaii will be hard 
hit and put under severe strain after the 
men are activated on May 13. 

The figures and estimates that I have 
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just presented speak for themselves. 
There is no question in my mind that 
the May 13 callup of National Guards- 
men and Army reservists will have a 
profound and disruptive effect on the 
economy and well-being of Hawaii. 

Despite the fact that the men of Ha- 
waii are ably ready and anxiously willing 
to serve their country in time of need, 
collectively they and their families de- 
serve a better treatment than they are 
getting in this instance. 

Mr. President, I have tried to call the 
Senate’s attention to what I feel is a 
gross injustice that will be done to the 
State and people of Hawaii should the 
present callup quota stand as it is. 

I respectfully urge the President and 
the Defense Department to reanalyze 
and review the present quota, with a view 
aimed at a reduction in the allotment of 
reserve troops from Hawaii. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FONG. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, may I just 
add to what the distinguished Senator 
from Hawaii has said that, having served 
in Hawaii during World War II, I can 
testify to the valor, patriotism, dedica- 
tion, and sacrifice of the people of Ha- 
waii, and especially of those who served 
in our Armed Forces. 

Mr. FONG. I thank the distinguished 
Senator from New York for his very 
kind words. 


SENATOR SCOTT ADDRESSES 
ISRAEL ANNIVERSARY FETE 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, on Sun- 
day night, my good friend, the distin- 
guished Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Scorr] spoke at ceremonies in Sym- 
phony Hall in Boston, Mass., commem- 
orating the 20th anniversary of the 
founding of the State of Israel. Senator 
Scorr, in his speech, pointed out the 
seriousness of the problems in the Mid- 
dle East and the need to provide Israel 
with the deterrent military strength she 
needs to preserve peace in the area. 

I ask unanimous consent that Senator 
Scotr’s remarks be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Senator SCOTT Says MIDEAST PEACE DEPENDS 
ON ISRAEL'S STRENGTH 

The 12lst Psalm says, “Behold, he that 
keepeth Israel shall neither slumber nor 
sleep.” 

The keepers of Israel have not had time to 
slumber during the past 20 years. They haye 
been diligently shaping their old home and 
new land into a thriving and prosperous na- 
tion, 

The development of Israel has heen 
phenomenal. Its gross national product has 
increased by an average of 11 percent an- 
nually. Exports, from Jaffa oranges to dia- 
monds, exceed $500 million a year. Over a 
million acres are under cultivation and the 
value of agricultural production has in- 
creased tenfold, 

Most of the produce has come from land 
considered waste until the Israelis started 
tilling it. Swamps, deserts, marshes, and bar- 
ren hills have literally blossomed into “a land 
flowing with milk and honey.” 

At the same time, Israel has had to defend 
its very existence against the aggressive at- 
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tacks of her neighbors. There is no sleep in 
Israel because the nights erupt with can- 
non fire on her borders and terrorist bomb- 
ings in her cities. 

Who are the enemies of Israel? One is the 
present leader of Egypt who continues his ir- 
rational course despite Israel's brilliant vic- 
tory last year under the leadership of General 
Yitzhak Rabin, whom we have the honor of 
greeting tonight as his country’s Ambassador 
to the United States, This week on Radio 
Cairo, General Nasser said “the battle is in- 
evitable,” and declared that his forces are 
training day and night for the next conflict 
with Israel, Egypt, the land which gave the 
world the science of mathematics, and built 
the majestic pyramids, today is a land of de- 
spair and enflamed bitterness. 

Across the Jordan River, King Hussein, 
whose country would prosper greatly through 
friendly relations and peace, is prevented 
from making peace by the cancer of the 
El Fatah. Jordan apparently has no control 
over those terrorist commandos. They use 
Jordan as a base for attack and infiltration 
into Israel. A large guerrilla band, armed 
with bazookas and submachine guns was in- 
tercepted this week by Israeli scouts. 

The Syrin regime, with the support of the 
Soviet Union, maintains a continual. bar- 
rage of invective against Israel, as well as 
foments unrest in Jordan and other Arab 
states. 

In this nightmare atmosphere, Israel’s only 
defense is strength of purpose and strength 
of arms. Israel has both. She must, and 
she will, remain vigilant to protect the 
shining example of freedom, democracy, and 
prosperity which she has built. 

Here in America, we must not let lethargy 
nor preoccupation with Vietnam dull us to 
the seriousness of the problems in the Mid- 
dle East. It is the one place on earth most 
likely to spark a world conflict. 

The Soviet Union has rearmed Egypt with 
sophisticated new weapons and has literally 
made Egypt a Russian outpost. The Krem- 
lin, for the first time, has a fleet of more 
than 40 ships on permanent duty in the 
Mediterranean, including missile cruisers, 
missiles submarines, a helicopter carrier, ana 
amphibious landing forces with the most 
modern equipment. The Russians are using 
the Syrian port of Latakia and the Egyptian 
ports of Alexandria and Port Said. 

Since the Soviet Union refuses to discuss 
arms control in the Middle East, and con- 
tinues to fan Arab passions, the United 
States must provide whatever assistance is 
needed to keep Israel’s forces in top condi- 
tion, Israel must have the faster American 
F4 supersonic jets to match the speed of 
Nasser's Russian jets, and she must have 
firepower equal to the new Russian weap- 
ons in Egypt’s arsenal. I have no doubt that 
Nasser, the moment he calculates that his 
power is great enough, will unleash a savage 
attack against Israel, with or without Rus- 
sian compliance. 

We must present such miscalculation of 
Israel's ability to fight by providing Israel 
with the deterrent military strength she 
needs. 

Our objective, however, must be peace, We 
must help Israel work toward direct peace 
negotiations and be ready to assist all peo- 
ple in that area of the world to improve 
their way of life, to have their own repre- 
sentative government and to protect their 
own sovereignty. 


PARIS PEACE TALKS: BEGINNING OF 
THE END? 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record a speech which I made yes- 
terday and which has been noted in this 
morning’s press, dealing with the begin- 
ning of Vietnam negotiations, entitled 
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“Paris Peace Talks: Beginning of the 
End?” 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Paris PEACE TALKS: BEGINNING OF THE END? 


The President’s announcement on Friday 
that preliminary peace talks with North Viet- 
nam would begin in Paris on or about May 
10 is the most welcome and reassuring news. 
The nation was getting edgy about what 
seemed to be unusual delay over where to 
hold the first meetings. 

Two things are now clear, One, the United 
States has chosen the path of a negotiated 
settlement in Vietnam. This means a will- 
ingness to accommodate the situation to the 
diverse political elements in the country in- 
cluding the National Liberation Front, while 
protecting the integrity of the country and 
the self-determination rights of its people. 
Free elections under a constitution which 
safeguards individual rights may prove to 
be the solution, 

Second, the negotiations may well be long, 
arduous and complicated. The American peo- 
ple cannot assume that the agony or war is 
ended until a cease fire is negotiated. This 
should, of course, be a prime and contin- 
uing item on the agenda. The nation must be 
prepared to face this issue, Also, we must 
be prepared to counter influences which will 
again seek to convince the nation of the illu- 
sionary idea of military total victory.” At 
best, the opening of the negotiations in 
Paris is the beginning of an end. The valour 
of our armed forces in Vietnam, our wisdom, 
national discipline and will for peace; our 
resoluteness in seeking a fair, compromise 
settlement—even while accepting that the 
actual fighting may have to continue yet 
for a time—these are the national qualities 
most likely to achieve the best results. 

When the President clearly indicated in 
his historic March 31 speech that the Ad- 
ministration was significantly altering its 
course in Vietnam, the whole nation—and 
the world—breathed a sigh of relief. This is 
not surprising because the strain, the ten- 
sions, the ugly internal divisions focussing 
on the Vietnam war—combined with the cri- 
sis in our cities—had posed unprecedented 
danger to the very fabric of our society. 

The agreement on Paris as the site for pre- 
liminary talks has several very positive as- 
pects. First, it has demonstrated that there 
is “give” on both sides, despite the image of 
rigidity which Hanoi has often projected to 
the world. To the extent that Paris, in some 
involved way, represents an acceptable com- 
promise” in the eyes of all concerned, it may 
be the first beacon on the path to peace. 
Second, and the perhaps most significant 
aspect of the agreement to meet in Paris, in 
my judgment, is the indication it affords that 
both sides were not content to persist in dis- 
agreement and mutual recrimination over 
the question of a meeting ground but are suf- 
ficiently interested in the prospect of peace 
to overcome initial disagreement and agree to 
a place not initially offered by either side. 

The third positive aspect of the agreement 
on Paris is the implications in press reports 
that the Soviet Union exercised a construc- 
tive influence during the differences over a 
meeting ground and helped in the process of 
reaching agreement even when a stalemate 


appeared possible, 
Notwithstanding, and not in any way de- 


tracting from, what I have ust said, I would 
be less than candid if I did not also specify 
those aspects of the bargaining over a site 
which seem to me somewhat less than reas- 
suring. 

There is evidence that throughout the 
month of April the “hawks” within the 
bureaucracy and the President’s immediate 
entourage subtly but persistently im- 
portuned him to back away from the new 
course set in his March 31 speech. and to 
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pursue the old course of seeking “total 
victory” through military pressure. 

According to press reports, some of the 
President’s senior advisors have again as- 
sured him that we are really “winning” in 
Vietnam and that, with more time, the old 
strategy will be vindicated. At the recent 
Camp David discussions, according to the 
press, General Westmoreland assured the 
President that the military situation was well 
in hand and that after the recent Tet vie- 
tory” our forces were again on the offensive. 

Following General Westmoreland's opti- 
mistic report, we are told, Ambassador Bun- 
ker assured the President that the South 
Vietnamese political situation had never 
been better; that, following the Tet “victory”, 
the Thieu-Ky Government has really taken 
hold and at last is asserting its authority 
throughout the country! 

Finally, there were reports that Ambass- 
ador Komer, the pacification chief, told the 
President that the pacification program was 
back on the track and the Tet disruption had 
been minor. 

Other press reports indicate that even his 
top White House aides were urging the Presi- 
dent to delay the opening of peace talks be- 
cause we are doing so well and we should 
take more time to further strengthen our 
position. Such advice to delay, according to 
the press, is consistent with the long held 
belief of some that we can and must teach 
world communism a lesson, once and for all, 
in Vietnam; and that if we just persist long 
enough, according to this theory, we will 
“win” and the world will be made safe every- 
where, for all times, from the threat of com- 
munist wars of liberation. 

I hope most deyoutly that the President 
will not succumb once again to the advice of 
those of his unreconstructed advisors who 
have for so long been thinking that we could 
establish a “democratic” independent South 
Vietnam through our own will power and the 
force of American arms—at a cost and a dan- 
ger to world peace which were acceptable to 
the nation. 

We can be thankful that the President 
seems to have reaffirmed the decisive resolve 
for peace announced on March 31, and thus 
to have put aside the advice of the “funda- 
mentalists” within the Administration’s Viet- 
nam bureaucratic establishment. Nonethe- 
less, there is still the possibility that the 
“hawks” will stage another “Battle of the 
Bulge” which might yet succeed in breaking 
through the defensive lines of the moderates 
who are seeking a negotiated peace in Viet- 
nam, 

If the President should return to the old 
course, his historic initiative of March 31 will 
have been wasted. Indeed, the tension, and 
the strife, which preceded his March 31 
speech will surface again in a much uglier 
and more damaging fashion. In the midst of 
a national election campaign this could really 
tear the nation apart. 

The nation overwhelmingly wants the be- 
ginning of an end to the Vietnam war. I 
hope the President will continue to dispose 
of any doubts which his advisors may have 
about the steadfastness of his resolve to seek 
peace, and in so doing to clear away any 
doubts which the long delay over an agree- 
ment on a site for preliminary peace talks 
may have created in the public mind. 

The task now is to seize the opportunity 
for peace opened by the Paris talks with de- 
termination and imagination. 


POLAND'S NATIONAL HOLIDAY 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the Polish 
national holiday was commemorated on 
May 3. While a U.S.S.R.-imposed dicta- 
torship has sought to homogenize Polish 
culture with Marxist ideology, it has re- 
mained for the Poles living abroad to 
keep alive the contributions to freedom 
which their forefathers have made. 
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Mr, President, we are all aware of the 
struggles of the Polish people. The land 
itself has been partitioned and subju- 
gated, but the Polish people have never 
lost their national identity or love for 
freedom. While Poland’s Government 
looks to the East for instruction, its citi- 
zens have traditionally nurtured the pre- 
cepts of the West. It was on May 3 in 
1791, only 2 years after the adoption of 
our own Constitution, that the first Polish 
Government committed itself to the prin- 
ciple of the sovereignty of the people. 

While an authoritarian government 
may abolish a national holiday within its 
borders, it cannot eradicate the tradition 
of freedom from those who carry on the 
ancient Polish national yearning for free- 
dom and self-determination. 

Also, 1968 marks the 25th anniversary 
of the death of Gen. Wladyslaw Sikorski, 
an outstanding military leader who lead 
the Polish resistance during the Second 
World War. At a time when anti-Sem- 
itism is again heard in Poland, Jews 
everywhere are particularly grateful to 
the memory of General Sikorski for his 
participation in “Action Zegoda,” a pro- 
gram directed and financed by the exiled 
Polish Government in London to assist 
the entrapped Jewish population on the 
Continent. Finally, it would certainly be 
remiss not to comment on the spirit of 
freedom the Poles have sought to pre- 
serve in Eastern Europe, in the face of 
both Nazi Germany and Communist 
Russia, 


INDUSTRY ON INDIAN 
RESERVATIONS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the Fed- 
eral Government is at last awakening to 
the shameful condition of the American 
Indians which we have allowed to exist 
for generations. At the Federal level, the 
President has now urged passage of a 
special $500 million appropriation for 
programs dealing with the Indians. 

But private action can also play an im- 
portant role in raising economic levels on 
the reservations. There is presently pro- 
ceeding an effort to interest American 
industry in locating plants in or near 
some of the large reservations, where an 
available and highly motivated labor 
force is present. I will have the honor of 
speaking to a joint industry-Indian con- 
ference in New York on May 15 aimed at 
creating a new partnership between the 
private sector and these original Ameri- 
cans. It is fitting that Grace Thorpe, the 
daughter of the famous Indian athlete 
Jim Thorpe, is coordinating this effort. 

Mr. President, I ask that there be 
printed in the Record an article written 
by Pulitzer Prize-Winning Columnist 
Edward J. Mowery which describes this 
new industry-Indian effort. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ERASING A. BLOT 
(By Edward J. Mowery) 

WASHINGTON. —If Congress heeds an elo- 
quent Presidential plea and industry offers 
its unstinting cooperation, our shameful, de- 
eades- old treatment of the American Indian 
may come to a close. 

In an unprecedented, candid and realistic 
message to Congress last month, President 
Johnson urged passage of a $500,000,000 ap- 
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propriation for programs aimed at eliminat- 
ing the tragic, sorbid plight of 600,000 In- 
dians—the Forgotten Americans who became 
“aliens in their own land.” 

LBJ buttressed his plea with shocking 
statistics of the Indians’ contemporary ex- 
istence on barren, scattered reservations 
just 100 years after we tricked the gallant 
Sioux Chief Red Cloud into signing the in- 
famous “Treaty of Peace’’ which condemned 
the Indian to a century of degradation, ab- 
ject poverty, exploitation and scorn. 

It isn’t a pretty picture—this blot on our 
image of benevolence. But it’s pure historical 
fact crying for correction. Ironically, while 
we consigned our Indians to arid prairie 
shanties, bread lines, minimal educational 
opportunities and a sickening mortality 
rate, we showered 83 ½ billion on the in- 
dolent masses of far-away India in a single 
decade. 

Coincidental with the President's plea 
are moves by the National Congress of Amer- 
ican Indians to interest leading industrial- 
ists in establishing plants in or near the 16 
largest reservations where untapped labor 
forces are immediately available. Cooperating 
firms will get first preference in federal pro- 
curement contracts, 

Grace F. Thorpe, the dynamic daughter 
of the late, immortal athlete “Jim” Thorpe, 
will be the coordinator at two Indian-In- 
dustrial Conferences to be held Apr, 24 in 
Los Angeles, and May 15 in New York City. 

Like the 49 tribal leaders meeting with 
250 industrialists at the conferences, Grace 
Thorpe (Sac and Fox Tribe) will be well 
equipped with statistics on the profit poten- 
tial of new industries at the reservations. 

The Indians’ need for employment and 
higher economic sights is acute. More than 
50,000 Indian families live in huts, shanties 
or abandoned cars. Illiteracy stalks all ages. 
Sickness and abject poverty haunt the tribes. 
Forty per cent of the Indian population is 
unemployed. And the average age of an 
Indian at death is 44, 

LBJ lauded Indian myths, heroes and Jore 
which enrich our literature and language. 
And he reminded smug America that Indian 
names adorn our states, cities, landmarks 
and streams. But for two centuries, 
America’s true native has been without dig- 
nity and scorned as an “alien” in his own 
habitat. 

The President’s message has awakened 
pangs of conscience. We are responsible for 
the Indians’ plight. We should be enthusias- 
tic in finally making amends. 

If Congress goes along, Indian education, 
health, vocational training, living standard 
and employability will receive a shot-in-the- 
arm. Another 1,000: new homes will replace 
the shanties. Natural resources of reserva- 
tions will be tapped. Road systems will be 
built. And “self-help” community projects 
will blossom among the tribes. 

Calling on Americans to recognize their 
responsibility to the Indian, LBJ rightly 
termed his capsule recipe for Indian help a 
“partnership” and not “paternalism.” 

Despite their plight, Indians have never 
demonstrated“ or rioted to spotlight their 
miserable existence. But Indians have 
fought valiantly in all wars for the rights 
they couldn’t enjoy. 

It’s about time the Indian received his just 
due. 


THE FUTURE FOR BUSINESS IN 
THE GHETTO 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I would 
like to bring to the attention of Sen- 
ators a speech I gave at the 56th annual 
meeting of the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, Washington Hilton Hotel, April 
30, 1968. 

I ask unanimous consent that my re- 
marks be printed in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE FUTURE FOR BUSINESS IN THE GHETTO 


My overwhelming impression as I come be- 
fore this group today is how much the pre- 
occupations and roles of the American busi- 
ness community have changed in recent 
years. For example, who would have thought 
a few years ago that 8 out of 10 of the Ac- 
tion Forums at the Chamber’s annual meet- 
ing would now be given over to discussion 
of social issues? Or, that the National Cham- 
ber would be taking the lead in publicizing 
governmental and private programs for 
training the hard-core poor, and that I could 
lay before my colleagues in the pages of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, as I have done, a 
publication of the Chamber which I could 
describe as “the best single summary of 
manpower programs” dealing with the hard- 
core unemployed? Similarly, who would have 
thought some years ago that the National 
Association of Manufacturers would so soon 
have a Vice-President for Urban Affairs or 
that the National Industrial Conference 
Board would be holding nation-wide confer- 
ence on how business should deal with the 
disadvantaged community? 

A few years ago, I would have come to this 
meeting with something of the feeling that 
I must exhort my audience to accept a so- 
cial responsibility for business. That is not 
my feeling today. That bridge has been 
crossed. I come today to discuss with you 
some of the hard problems ahead, with a 
feeling that we share a common purpose. 

For almost no one doubts today the basic 
premise that business has a vital role—per- 
haps a decisive one—to play in the cities and 
in the solution of its overwhelming social 
and economic problems. I think, certainly, 
that most men in government have long 
since come to that conclusion. We now 
know—and some of us have known for some 
time—that government has neither the tal- 
ent nor the financial resources to do the job 
alone. The tight budgetary situation has 
forced the Administration and the Congress 
to look for ways to stretch the Federal dollar. 
It is forcing a challenge to the line of think- 
ing prevalent since New Deal days—that Fed- 
eral assistance programs should typically 
take a straight grant-in-aid or loan approach. 
Under that method, there is no direct multi- 
plier effect produced on private funds. We 
are now, happily, showing a much greater 
inclination to seek that multiplier effect—to 
convert Federal programs as much as pos- 
sible to involve mechanisms such as interest 
subsidies, guarantees of private financing, 
and procurement of public services from pri- 
vate firms. In this way, I believe, we can have 
at least some butter as well as guns. 

Businessmen, too, have accepted the 
premise that the urban crisis demands their 
involvement. I think that belief traces sub- 
stantially to a moral concern on the part of 
businessmen community—a feeling that they 
cannot stand aside and watch their country 
suffer. But it also traces to a realization that 
the self-interest of the entire business sector, 
indeed, of the private enterprise system, is at 
stake. Business cannot be healthy if it is in- 
secure in the cities. Over 70 percent of our 
population already lives in metropolitan 
areas. It is a vast market and business must 
retain the capacity to live and grow there. 
Those cities are rapidly approaching a situ- 
ation of massive de facto segregation, with 
black core areas surrounded by white sub- 
urbs. Washington, D.C. and Newark are al- 
ready over 50 percent Negro, and it is esti- 
mated that 11 more major cities, including 
Baltimore, Cleveland, St. Louis, Detroit, 
Philadelphia, and Chicago will also have non- 
white populations in excess of 50 percent by 
1985. There are very real questions about the 
location and role of American business in 
that picture. 

Also, I feel that business will soon find that 
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the urban redevelopment needs of the coun- 
try constitute a huge, and still largely un- 
tapped, market for business skills and prod- 
ucts. Business will increasingly be asked to 
perform and deliver public services on con- 
tract with government, and as defense ex- 
penditures decline in the post-Vietnam 
period, the supplying of public services in our 
cities should become a major area of govern- 
ment procurement from business, 

So the question is no longer whether busi- 
ness should become involved—it is! If any- 
thing, the concept of private enterprise 
solving the urban crisis is becoming over- 
sold. What we need now is practical think- 
ing about the competence of business to do 
the job, and the development of mechanisms 
to get the job done. I want to organize my 
discussion around two basic types of involve- 
ment for business in the urban crisis: (1) 
the role of business in the ghetto, and (2) 
the role of the ghetto dweller in business. 


I. BUSINESS IN THE GHETTO 


Clearly, one of the major roles for business 
in the cities is to become directly involved 
in programs which seek to alleviate poverty. 
There has been a good deal of action, both 
governmental and private, in this regard. 
Legislatively, this has involved primarily an 
effort to lure business into the fields of slum 
housing and jobs for the unemployed and 
underemployed by providing government in- 
centives and subsidies to allow profit-making 
operations. Such legislation was initially 
championed by a small group of Republicans 
and Democrats in Congress and was resisted 
in the Executive Branch, but has now gained 
Administration support. 

For example, my amendment expanding 
the reimbursement payable to business for 
hiring and training the hard-core unem- 
ployed was passed last year; now it forms the 
basis for the President’s new Job Opportuni- 
ties in the Business Sector (JOBS) program. 
Such incentives and reimbursements are now 
available to business for a whole variety of 
programs. A company can, for example, re- 
ceive government reimbursement for the 
costs of setting up an employee recruiting 
center in a ghetto, or for running a bus serv- 
ice between a ghetto area and an industrial 
park, or for the costs of a day care center 
associated with a plant where unions and 
management will put up over half the cost. 

In short, I think that the Congress and 
the Administration have come to understand 
that business must be allowed to operate nor- 
mally to solve the problems of poverty—to 
wit, that operation, like other business activ- 
ities, must be reasonably profitable. There 
should be no effort to turn business leaders 
into social workers. 

Still, crucial problems remain. For at least 
the short run, such jobs and housing pro- 
grams will not be high-profit activities for 
business. During the crucial shake-down 
phase, the attitude of government officials 
and legislators must be congenial to business 
participation—there must be a minimum of 
headline hunting and red tape. Business does 
not have to and will not tolerate intermittent 
and delayed Federal funding, constant 
changes in the specifications, or being made 
a scapegoat of politicians. I believe that the 
Administration has so far moved wisely in 
this regard by creating a business-based or- 
ganization—the National Alliance of Busi- 
nessmen—to deal with the business sector in 
implementing the new JOBS program. I have 
advocated this concept of placing a yoluntary 
business organization between government 
and business contractors for some time, and 
the NAB example may be model of things to 
come. 

On the business side, too, very serious 
problems persist. I must say that I am not 
entirely happy with the way which some 
of these programs are going. For example, 
there is little to indicate that business now 
has the competence to bring off successfully 
the above-mentioned program of hiring and 
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training the hard-core poor. While it has 
been involved in this area for some time 
under the on-the-job training program of 
the Manpower Development and Training 
Act, it must be admitted that that program 
was not a success in dealing with the hard- 
core, In 1966, only 18 percent of OJT enrollees 
were nonwhite, only 10 percent had 8 years 
or less of education, and only 1 percent were 
public assistance recipients. And in each 
under these criteria, the figures on hard-core 
participation in the program have declined 
in recent years. To be sure, it might be 
argued that the reimbursements previously 
offered under the OJT program were not suf- 
ficient to induce business to deal with the 
hard-core unemployed. But business cer- 
tainly was not volunteering, and the figures 
do show that there is now relatively little 
experience in most firms as to how to train 
this type of person. While the National Al- 
liance of Businessmen seems to be success- 
fully developing large numbers of slots in 
companies for hard-core employees, that ef- 
fort to date has been largely promotional. 
The NAB is not now providing the know-how, 
nor is there any other central technical as- 
sistance group to which businesses will be 
able to turn in designing programs for these 
new employees And if experience is any 
teacher, unless private companies are adept 
at designing programs which will maintain 
and expand motivation among the workers, 
and at the same time impart new attitudes 
and sensitivity to supervisory personnel and 
to the rest of the work force, there will be 
a very high drop-out rate. 

Iam presently attempting to deal with this 
problem legislatively by seeking the estab- 
lishment of a business-based, national tech- 
nical assistance corporation. This Federally- 
chartered, nonprofit corporation would be 
specifically charged with delivering the 
know-how and providing a central source of 
information and case studies on business 
involvement in a variety of antipoverty fields. 
The proposal has now received the cospon- 
sorship of over 80 Republicans in the House 
and Senate and the endorsement of John 
Gardner, President of the Urban Coalition, 
and I am hopeful that this institution—the 
Economic Opportunity Corporation as I have 
called it—will be created by the Congress. 


II. THE GHETTO DWELLER IN BUSINESS 


But even while this idea of business be- 
coming involved in the ghetto and in anti- 
poverty efforts was becoming established, a 
companion and somewhat countervailing 
prescription has arisen—the need to “put 
the ghetto in business.” This concept is not 
primarily the brainchild of any govern- 
mental group of thinkers; rather, and I re- 
gard it as an encouraging development, the 
idea was born in the ghetto. It is now work- 
ing upward into the political establishment 
rather than downward as so many antipov- 
erty ideas have done. I believe the concept 
to have arisen, at least in part, as a result of 
the disillusionment among Negro leadership 
with existing antipoverty programs. The 
trend is all the more intriguing because it 
represents in many respects a better under- 
standing on the part of ghetto leaders of eco- 
nomic and political processes and of the 
capitalist system than has been shown by 
the governmental antipoverty establishment 
in Washington. 

The crux of this new trend of thought is 
that the remaking of the slum requires a 
total economic upgrading of the community 
itself and that this, in turn, requires the 
ownership and control of new capital and 
business opportunities by people within the 
community. In this view, it is not enough 
that established business come into the 
ghetto to provide jobs and housing; rather, 
in an analogy to international economics, it 
is thought to be important to redress the 
balance of payments between the ghetto and 
the surrounding community and to keep 
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more capital and profits within the area and 
under local control. In other words, ghetto 
leaders are asking that they themselves be 
assisted in applying the capitalist system as 
far as possible to their problems, not that 
outside business firms do it for them. I hope 
the business community will support this 
kind of self help—and make of that the 
meaning of Black Power! —for it has within 
it the seeds of economic equality and 
integration. 

Nevertheless, this growing conception of 
black capitalism forces some rethinking as to 
the kinds of white business involvement in 
the ghettos which remain acceptable to the 
community. I met only last week with some 
of the Negro leaders in Harlem in an attempt 
to gain their insights on that question, and 
I want to share them with you, with the 
caveat that while Harlem is not necessarily 
representative of the thinking in the Negro 
communities throughout the country, it is 
the pacesetter, and what is now prevalent in 
Harlem is likely to show up in Hough or in 
Watts within a few months. 

First, I think there is serious question 
about the wisdom of attempting to “gild the 
ghetto” by doing nothing more than estab- 
lishing retail store outlets there in the tra- 
ditional manner. The leadership of the Negro 
community is aware of the potential value of 
the Negro market and of real estate in slum 
areas. They want more from any white busi- 
ness which takes advantage of those resources 
than some vague “trickle-down effect,” under 
which Negroes would get some new jobs— 
even management jobs—in a new plant or 
store, Rather, the climate of opinion in these 
areas calls for new forms of joint ownership 
between the investors and the community. 
The international analogies are instructive in 
this regard. American business has found 
that it must develop host country manage- 
ment and new forms of joint ownership in 
establishing plants in the fiercely nationalis- 
tic less-developed countries. This same kind 
of enlightened partnership will produce the 
best results in the slums of our own country. 

There is nothing, in my mind, which is 
undesirable about this demand. To do busi- 
ness through this type of joint ownership 
and management would not be “rewarding 
the rioters” or “giving in to Black Power.” 
Rather, I think it is an encouraging trend of 
thinking. It is in the best interest of Amer- 
ica to help develop a commitment by the 
Negro community to our private economic 
system. Negro businessmen can become the 
real force for stability in the slums and their 
capital, once present in sufficient amounts, 
will inevitably become a force for integration 
as it seeks investment opportunities in the 
world outside the slum. And surely there can 
be a common understanding between the 
business community and this Negro leader- 
ship group that handout programs are not 
the way to move out of poverty, but that 
work and business ownership are. 

An example of the kind of program which 
some Negro groups are calling for in this re- 
gard was set forth in a press conference 
presented by the Congress of Racial Equality 
in Cleveland, on April 4. Now CORE, as you 
know, is not the most conservative of the 
civil rights organizations. And yet I want 
you to hear what their statement said, and 
I quote: “Our intention is not to establish a 
new welfare burden for present property 
owners and wage earners, Our intention is to 
establish a series of economic institutions 
whereby black residents of Cleveland can be 
owners of capital instruments and wage 
earners rather than welfare recipients,” That 
sounds like something the Chamber of Com- 
merce might say! Specifically, the CORE plan 
calls for a new type of “turn-key” approach 
to economic development whereby the busi- 
ness community would establish business en- 
terprises in ghetto areas and would turn 
them over to local control after the costs and 
some profit have been repaid from their 
earnings, 
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Another type of approach would be for 
business enterprises to lease the land on 
which they propose to build from a commu- 
nity based development company, with a 
profit-sharing feature included in the rent. 

There are excesses, to be sure, which are 
possible in developing this general approach 
of putting the ghetto into business. Ghetto 
leaders must actively seek ways to use and 
apply the growing corporate enthusiasm to 
become involved in urban programs, and 
must not dismiss it as “corporate imperial- 
ism” or paternalism. The ghetto community 
must recognize the legitimate interests of 
investors in its drive to share ownership and 
management. In this connection, I am hope- 
ful that the new chain of Urban Coalitions 
which are springing up throughout the coun- 
try may be the vehicles for working out, on 
a city by city basis, the kind of mutual trust 
in projects which are needed. 

There is the seed here of a new partner- 
ship, using government incentives and seed 
money if necessary, between private busin: 
and ghetto interests, ‘ 

The ghetto community needs American 
business in its quest for economic and busi- 
ness development, The skills and resources 
for this purpose lie particularly within the 
private sector; government has developed 
little competence in this field. Government- 
run programs of training for entrepreneurs 
in slums and ghettos have been few in num- 
ber and low in quality. But business has the 
resources to multiply many times our effort 
in this connection. For example, with such 
government reimbursement as necessary, we 
should be able to develop a kind of on-the- 
job training for managers and entrepreneurs 
in the same way that we are doing it for 
hard-core employees. Similarly, business 
could greatly encourage economic develop- 
ment in the ghettos by alloting some portion 
of its franchising and subcontracting dollar 
to minority-owned and ghetto-based firms. 
As it happens, my amendments allowing 
government reimbursements to business for 
both those kinds of activities are now law, 
and await imaginative use by the private 
sector. 

So we have come the full circle in this 
country, from a land born of self-reliance 
and private enterprise, through a period of 
governmental programming based upon wel- 
fare-type services, through a period when 
established business was being asked to take 
over social programs, and now toward a 
period when the leaders of the poor are them- 
selves demanding a return of business oppor- 
tunity to the ghetto, As one ghetto leader 
put it to me—“when you scratch a militant, 
you come up with a Republican.” I find that 
a source of some hope for the future, 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS of New Jersey in the chair). The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


STOP THE KILLING NOW—ORDER 
FOR IN-PLACE CEASE-FIRE 
SHOULD COINCIDE WITH BE- 
GINNING OF PARIS TALKS ON 
VIETNAM 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, the 
agreement for the beginning of talks in 
Paris with North Vietnam on May 10, 
1968, affords the United States an op- 
portunity to take an important, con- 
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structive step along the road to peace 
in Vietnam. 

From news accounts it seems quite 
likely that—unless such a step is taken— 
during the so-called peace talks in Paris 
which will take a considerable amount 
of time, during that period, the killing 
of military and civilian Americans and 
Vietnamese will proceed apace with all 
sides vying for tactical military advan- 
tage to aid their bargaining position at 
the conference table. 

This needless slaughter need not take 
place. The United States can move to 
prevent it. 

It is obvious that unless the United 
States is prepared to lay waste to all of 
Vietnam, both North and South, a mili- 
tary victory is out of the question, and 
probably out of the question in any event, 
and that settlement of the conflict must 
come at the conference table. 

Therefore, what possible advantage 
can there be in continuing the carnage 
there? It is especially frightful for Amer- 
ican boys to be killed or wounded day 
after day for a temporary, dubious mili- 
tary advantage which will in all proba- 
bility be yielded at the conference table. 

These deaths and woundings of both 
Americans, their allies, and the Vietnam- 
ese should cease. 

The United States should immediately 
announce that, as of the time of the com- 
mencement of the Paris talks, there will 
be an in-place cease-fire in all of South 
Vietnam on the part of the United States, 
its allies, and the South Vietnamese 
forces, except for defensive action. 

The United States has the power to 
enforce such an order with respect to 
the South Vietnamese forces because the 
United States has absolute control over 
the wherewithal by which the South Viet- 
namese forces operate. 

As is stated in the recently published 
book “Vietnam Folly,” which I coau- 
thored: 

In the light of this history, the United 
States is in no position to argue that it can- 
not use its economic and military might in 
South Vietnam—now augmented by over 
500,000 men of its armed forces—to establish 
in Saigon a government which is truly rep- 
resentative of all elements of South Vietnam’s 
economic, religious and military life—for the 
time being other than the Vietcong, having 
done so leave its future to the Vietnamese 
people. 

In South Vietnam, the bullets for the rifles, 
the shells for the mortars, the gasoline for 
the jeeps, the tanks and the airplanes, and 
the food for the people— these are all avail- 
able through and as the United States armed 
forces decide. 


But what of the Vietcong and the North 
Vietnamese forces in South Vietnam? 
Will they honor such a unilateral in- 
place cease-fire? 

I believe they would have to. But at 
least they should be offered the oppor- 
tunity to do so. 

Neither the Vietcong nor the North 
Vietnamese forces can hope to maintain 
even the minimum support of the people 
of South Vietnam if they alone are kill- 
ing Vietnamese. 

As Buddhist monk Thich Nhat Hanh 
has stated in his perceptive work en- 
titled “Lotus in a Sea of Fire”: 

... the Vietnamese people with twenty 
years of war behind them, will turn with 
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trust and longing to a government that com- 
bines the concerns of peace and independ- 
ence ...A refusal to participate in an ef- 
fort that is clearly in the direction of peace 
combined with independence would brand 
the Front as the enemy of the people rather 
than their friends, and its own image would 
he tarnished and degraded hopelessly. 


If this course of action is taken, then 
negotiations can continue in Paris with- 
out the pressures of daily mortality sta- 
tistics from Vietnam. 

I have previously proposed that all— 
and not merely partial—bombing of 
North Vietnam should cease so that all 
killings in all of Vietnam should end so 
that the pressures on the negotiators in 
Paris can be minimized. 

Pressures in the United States—the di- 
visiveness which is racking the United 
States—could also be minimized if the 
administration, at the same time it an- 
nounced the in-place cease-fire in South 
Vietnam were to announce that hence- 
forth no draftee would be sent to South- 
east Asia without his consent and that 
all draftees in that area would be given 
the opportunity of requesting duty some- 
place else. 

I have twice introduced an amendment 
to the Selective Service Act which pro- 
vided that no draftee could be sent to 
southeast Asia without his approval. My 
reasons for doing so were twofold. In the 
first instance, I believed the involvement 
of the United States in a civil war in Viet- 
nam was wrong from beginning to end 
and that it was wrong for our Govern- 
ment to force young men to fight in a war 
which is morally and legally unjustifiable 
and which many of them so consider it. 
Since then the opposition to the war, 
especially among our young people, has 
grown by leaps and bounds, an event 
which I had clearly foreseen and do not 
hesitate to predict will encompass an 
ever-growing proportion of Americans. 
Second, I made the distinction between 
enlistees and draftees and pointed out 
the inequity of garrisoning our troops in 
Europe and in other noncombat areas, 
with thousands of men who joined the 
service on their own, while thousands of 
draftees were sent to Vietnam, many of 
whom it is probable would not choose to 
be there of their own volition. 

There is a vast difference between 
sending enlisted men of the Armed Forces 
to Vietnam and sending draftees there. 
When a man voluntarily enlists in one 
of the branches of the armed services, 
he does so with his eyes open—he knows 
that he must obey the orders of the Com- 
mander in Chief and go where he is 
sent—even if it is to fight and perhaps 
die in Vietnam. His is not “to reason 
why.” He undertook to obey orders when 
he voluntarily entered military service. 
No one forced him to enlist. 

The draftee, after he is inducted, also 
agrees to obey orders but his agreeing 
to do so is not on a voluntary basis. He 
has no choice. But he does know that he 
is being sent to fight in a war which the 
Congress did not declare. And he does 
know that under the Constitution, which 
he must swear to uphold and defend 
when he is inducted, only the Congress 
can declare war. This is a part of the 
crux of the reluctance of so many of 
our young men to serve ut viétriam, in 
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addition to the fact that the United 
States is there illegally, and having in- 
vited itself in—contrary to the official al- 
legations that it was invited in, and in 
violation of all the pertinent treaties to 
which it is signatory—the United Na- 
tions Charter, the SEATO Treaty and 
the unilateral commitment made for the 
United States by Under Secretary of 
State Walter Bedell Smith that it would 
respect the Geneva accords. 

There can be no doubt but that draft- 
ing men to serve in Vietnam is dividing 
the United States as no other conflict has 
ever divided this Nation. Thus, there ap- 
peared in The New York Times for April 
28, 1968, a three-page advertisement 
signed by more than 500 presidents of 
student government and editors of cam- 
pus newspapers stating their belief that 
they “should not be forced to fight in the 
Vietnam war because the Vietnam war is 
unjust and immoral.” 


I ask unanimous consent to have the 
advertisement printed in the RECORD. 

There being nv objection, the advertise- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


[Advertisement from the New York Times, 
Apr. 28, 1968] 
THe War Is Over! No! 


We Presidents of Student Government and 
Editors of campus newspapers at more than 
500 American colleges, believe that we should 
not be forced to fight in the Vietnam war 
because the Vietnam war is unjust and 
immoral. 

Adams State College (Colo.): Ed Otte 69, 
Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

Adelphi University (N.Y.): Melinda Ver- 
cini '68, Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

University of Alaska (Alaska), Tom Steers 
69, Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

Alaska Methodist University (Alaska): 
Roger V. Lewis, 68, President, Student Gov- 
ernment. 

Albertus Magnus College (Conn.): Deborah 
Hawkins, 68, President, Student Govern- 
ment. 

University of Albuquerque (N.M.): John 
F. Caffrey, 69, President, Student Govern- 
ment. 

Alfred State College (N.Y.): James R. 
Kibby, 68, President, Student Government. 

Alliance College (Pa.): Richard Sapula, 
68. President, Student Government. 

Amarillo College (Tex.): Ben Sargent, 70, 
Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

American University (D.C.): Rona Cherry, 
68. Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

Amherst College (Mass.): David L. Michel- 
more, 69, Editor, Campus Newspaper. Felix 
J. Springer, ’68, President, Student Govern- 
ment. 

Anderson College (Ind.): Carolyn Wayne 
Akin, 68. President, Student Government. 
Carl E. Kramer, 68, Editor, Campus News- 
paper. 

Andover Newton Theological School 
(Mass.): Joseph L. Beardsley, 69, President, 
Student Government. 

Andrews University (Mich.): John David 
Walhee, 68, President, Student Government. 

Antioch College (Ohio): Daniel Albert, 68. 
President, Student Government. Larry W. 
Rubin, 68, Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

Aquinas College (Mich.): Catherine M. 
Stadelman, 70, Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

Aroostook State College (Me.): David W. 
Allen, Jr., 70, President, Student Govern- 
ment. 

Atlantic Christian College (N.C.): Douglas 
M. Dexter, 68. President, Student Govern- 
ment. 

Atlantic Union College (Mass.): Ben 
Jacques 69. Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

Auburn Maine School of Commerce (Me.): 
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Ronald M. Croteau 68. President, Student 
Government. 

Augsburg College (Minn.): James Nye 
68, President, Student Government. 

Augustana College (Ill.): Peter L. Benson 
68, President, Student Government. 

Augustana College (S.D.) : Mark Sanderson 
68. President, Student Government. 

Austin College (Tex.): Kelly Breazeale 68, 
President, Student Government. Ann Waggo- 
man 68, Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

Austin Presbyterian Theological Seminary 
(Tex.): John W. Hesley 69, President, Stu- 
dent Government. 

Babson Institute (Mass.): John R. Tre- 
genza, Jr. 69, Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

Bakersfield College (Calif.): Robert Bruce 
Manson 68, President, Student Government. 

Community College of Baltimore (Md.): 
David A. McClung 68, President, Student 
Government. 

Baltimore College of Commerce (Md.): 
W. Dale Baxter 69, Editor, Campus News- 


per. 

Bank Street College of Education (N.Y.): 
Joey Silvian 68, Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

Barat College (II.): Ellen Clare Hughes 
‘68, President, Student Government. 

Bard College (N.Y.): Robert C. Edmonds 
68. President, Student Government. 

Barnard College (N..): Helen Neuhaus 
88, Dina Stembach 68, Co-editors, Campus 
Newspaper. 

Barrington College (R.I.): Westy Egmont 
68, Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

Beaver College (Pa.): Peggie Friedberg 
68, Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

Beloit College (Wisc.): Mark J. M. Ross 
68, President, Student Government. 

Bemidji State College (Minn.): Allen 
Brusewitz 68, President, Student Govern- 
ment. 

Bennington College (Vt.): Deborah Brown 
68. President, Student Government. 

Berea College (Ky.): Garry Abrams III ’68, 
Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

Berkeley Divinity School (Conn.): Jere C. 
Smith 68, President, Student Government. 

Bethany College (Pa.): Adrian L. Melott 
68. President, Student Government. 

Bethany Theological 
Kerby Lauderdale 
Government. 

Bethel College (Kan.) : Richard Friesen 69, 
President, Student Government. Mark 
Stucky 69, Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

Bethune-Cookman College (Fla.): Ray- 
mond V. Holzendorf 69, Editor, Campus 
Newspaper. Theodore C. Miller 88, President, 
Student Government. 

Big Bend Community College (Wash.): 
John C. Thompson *70, President, Student 
Government. 

Birmingham-Southern College (Ala.): Eu- 
gene Breckenridge 68, Editor, Campus News- 
paper. 

Bishop College (Tex.): Lucious New, Jr. 
70, Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

Blackburn College (II.): Barbara Shannon 
68, Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

Bluffton College (Ohio): David W. Lehman 
68. President, Student Government. 

Boston College (Mass.): Gerald M. Shea 
88, Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

Boston University (Mass.): Joseph Pilati 
68, Editor, Campus Newspaper. William R. 
Robison 69, President, Student Government. 

Bowdoin College (Me.): Bruce Griffin 69, 
Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

Bradley University (Hl.): Jeffrey S. Hawk- 
inson 68, President, Student Government. 

Brandeis University (Mass.): David Gerstel 
68, Editor, Campus Newspaper. Martin 
Pernick 68, President, Student Government, 
David E. Pitt 69, Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

Brenau College (Ga.): Martha Ferguson 
68. President, Student Government. 

Briar Cliff College (Iowa): Helen Gokie 
68. President, Student Government. 

Briarcliff College (N. T.): Carol Smith. 6B. 
Editor, Campus Newspaper. 


(III.): 
68, President, Student 
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University of Bridgeport (Conn.): Stuart 
Evan Broms 68, President, Student Govern- 
ment. Stephen J. Winters 68. Editor, Cam- 
pus Newspaper. 

Bridgewater College (Va.): Dale Hartman, 
68, President, Student Government. 

Bronx Community College (N. T.): Arthur 
Marsh 68, President, Student Government, 

Brooklyn College (N. T.): Karen Eisenstadt, 
68, Editor, Campus Newspaper, Michael No- 
vick, 68, President, Student Government. 

Brown University (R.I.) : Mark Augenblick, 
68, President, Student Government, T.E.D. 
Klein, 69, Editor, Campus Newspaper. M. 
William Salganik, 68, Editor, Campus News. 
paper. 

Bryn Mawr College (Pa.): Christopher 
Bokke, 68, Editor, Campus Newspaper. Cath- 
arine Drew Gilpin, 68, President, Student 
Government, Nancy Miller, '69, Editor, Cam- 
pus Newspaper. 

Bucknell University (Pa.): Fabia Harris, 
69, Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

Buena Vista College (Iowa): Joel J. Fran- 
cis 8rd 70, Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

Cabrillo College (Calif.): Nick Milich, "70, 
Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

California Baptist Theological Seminary 
(Calif.): William W. Noblitt, Jr., 67, Presi- 
dent, Student Government. 

California Institute of Technology (Calif.) 
Leslie G. Fishbone, 68, Editor, Campus News- 
paper. David I. Lewin, 70, Editor, Campus 
Newspaper, Joseph Rhodes, ‘69, President, 
Student Government. 

California Lutheran College (Calif.): Wal- 
ter H. Mees, Jr., 68, Editor, Campus News- 


paper. 

California State College (Pa.): Norman 
K. Clark, 69, President, Student Government. 
Jerry C, Hill, 68, President, Student Govern- 
ment, 

California State College, Fullerton (Calif.): 
Timothy A. Vollmann 68, Editor, Campus 
Newspaper. 

California State College, 
(Calif): Stanley O. Williford 
Campus Newspaper. 

University of California, Berkeley (Calif.) 
Karlyn Barker 68 Editor, Campus Newspa- 
per, Michael J. Kersten 69, Editor, Campus 
Newspaper. 

University of California, Davis (Calif): 
David B. Durand 69. President, Student 
Government. 

University of California, Irvine (Calif.): 
Michael J. Krisman 68, President, Student 
Government. 

University of California, Los Angeles 
(Calif.): Robert S. Michaels '67, President, 
Student Government, Brian Weiss ’68, Editor, 
Campus Newspaper. 

University of California, Riverside (Calif.): 
Carl Wood 68. President, Student Govern- 
ment. 

University of California, Santa Barbara 
(Calif.): Richard Zeiger 69, Editor, Campus 
Newspaper. 

“The war we are fighting is unjust and 
immoral ... The bombs that fall in Vietnam 
explode in the United States.” (Rev. Martin 
Luther King, Jr., February 1968.) 

University of California, Santa Cruz 
(Calif.): Russell E. Smith 69, President Stu- 
dent Government. 

University of California Medical Center 
San Francisco (Calif.): Denis J. Michaud ’68, 
President, Student Government. 

Calvin College (Mich.) : Jeannine Oppewall 
68, Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

Capital University (Ohio): Judith M. Tie- 
man 69, Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

Capuchin Seminary of St. Mary (Ind.), 
Kenneth Rolling 68, Editor, Campus News- 
paper. 

Cardinal Glennon College (Mo.): Frank 
Krebs 68, President, Student Government. 

Carleton College (Minn.), Eric S. Janus ’68, 
President, Student Government. 

Robert C. Newman 69, Editor, Campus 
Newspaper. 


Los Angeles 
68, Editor, 
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Case-Western Reserve University (Ohio): 
Henry S. Levine 68. President, Student Gov- 
ernment. 

Castleton State College (Vt.): Gregory 
T. Chioffi 69. Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

Cedar Crest College (Pa.): Carol Ann 
Brokaw 88, Editor, Campus Newspaper, Linda 
Jane Shulenberger 68, President, Student 
Government. 

Central Baptist Theological Seminary 
(Kan.): Howard B. Smith 68, President, 
Student Government. 

Central College (Iowa): Sandy Cowell 69, 
Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

Central Washington State College (Wash.) : 
Lawrence R. Burrough 69, Editor, Campus 
Newspaper. 

Central YMCA Community College (III.): 
Clarence L. James ‘68, President, Student 
Government, 

Centre College of Kentucky (Ky.): Richard 
Stephen Hill 68, President, Student Gov- 
ernment, 

Chapman College (Calif.): James L. 
Richardson 868. President, Student Govern- 
dent; Dan C. Woolridge 68, Editor, Campus 
Newspaper. 

Chatham College (Pa.): Sarah Bornstein 
89, President, Student Government; Deborah 
W. Little 67, Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

Chestnut Hill College (Pa.): Nancy Loving 
68. Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

Chicago Medical School (Ill): Norman M. 
Schulman 69, President, Student Gov- 
ernment 

Chicago Theological Seminary (III.): Jim 
Holley 68, President, Student Government. 

University of Chicago (II.): Jeffry D. Blum 
68. President, Student Government; Jeffrey 
Kuta 69. Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

Claremont Graduate School (Calif.): Wil- 
liam H. Foskett 68, President, Student 
Government. 

Clark College (Ga.): Carrell Smith 68, Edi- 
tor, Campus Newspaper. 

Clark University (Mass.): Jay H. Beder 68, 
Editor, Campus Newspaper; Michael J, Feld- 
man 69, President, Student Government. 

Clarke College (Iowa): Margo McLoone '68, 
President, Student Government. Barbara 
Puls 68. Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

Cleveland State University (Ohio): Burt 
Collins 69, Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

Coe College (Iowa): Gene M. Henderson 68, 
President, Student Government. 

Colby College (Me.) : Thomas R. Rippon ’68, 
President, Student Government. Peter Jost 
68, Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

Colgate Rochester Divinity School (N..): 
Glenn Loafmann, Jr., 68, President, Student 
Government. 

Colgate University (N. T.): Norman Fischer 
68. Editor, Campus Newspaper. Rick Weid- 
man 67, President, Student Government. 

The College of Insurance (N-Y.): William 
Power '69, President, Student Government. 

Colorado College (Colo.): Raymand M. Sit- 
ton '69, Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

Colorado State University (Colo.): Evan J. 
Green 68. Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

University of Colorado (Colo.): Franklin 
Bell 68, Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

Columbia College (S.C.) : Dawn Schulin 88, 
Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

Columbia University (N.Y.): Christopher 
R. Friedrichs 68, Editor, Campus Newspaper. 
Daniel E. Pellegrom 69, President, Student 
Government. Steven Press 68, President, Stu- 
dent Government, 

Concordia College (Minn.): James A. Parke 
68, President, Student Government. 

Concordia Senior College (Ind.): Norman 
Bartels '68, President, Student Government. 

Concordia Seminary (Mo.): William A. 
Paepke 68, President, Student Government. 

Concordia Teachers College (III.): Byron 
Pfeiffer 69, Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

Connecticut College (Conn.): Nancy R. 
Finn 68, Editor, Campus Newspaper. K. Jane 
Fankhanel 68. President, Student Govern- 
ment. 
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University of Connecticut (Conn.): Albert 
F. May, Jr., 69, Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

Coppin State College (Md.): Sandra Stokes 
69, President, Student Government. 

Cornell College (Iowa): Robert Barrick 70, 
Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

Cornell University (N.Y.): Richard G. 
Birchall '68, President, Student Government, 
David Radin '68, Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

University of Corpus Christi (Tex.): Jan 
C. Burda '68, President, Student Government. 
Crozer Theological Seminary (Pa.): Stephen 
A. Hirby 68, President, Student Government. 

Culver-Stockton College (Mo.): William K. 
Larkin '68, President, Student Government. 

Cuyahoga College (Ohio): Robert Walton 
‘67, President, Student Government. 

Dartmouth College (N.H.): W. Scott Green 
‘68, Editor, Campus Newspaper. Robert B. 
Reich 68, President, Student Government. 

Davidson College (N.C.): Sam Boyte 68. 
Editor, Campus Newspaper. Charles O. Mat- 
thews II 67, President, Student Government. 

Deep Springs College (Calif.): Richard W. 
Hansen 69, President, Student Government. 

Delaware State College (Del.): LeRoy Tate 
68. President, Student Government. 

University of Denver (Colo,): Michael 
Monteon 68. Editor, Campus Newspaper. 
William Pace ’68, President, Student Goy- 
ernment. 

DePauw University (Ind.): Martin Farrell 
67, President, Student Government. 

Detroit University of Technology (Mich.) : 
David B, Lane '68, Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

Dickinson College (Pa.): David J. Totaro 
"69, Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

Dillard University (La.): John H. Bennett 
68, Editor, Campus Newspaper. John H. Till- 
man 68, President, Student Government. 

Divine Word Seminary (Hl.): Edward J. 
Peklo '69, President, Student Government. 

Douglass College (N.J.): Joelle R. Fishman 
88, Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

Drake University (Iowa): Kyle McGonigle 
"69, Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

Drew University (N. J.): Frances L. Edwards 
‘69, Editor, Campus Newspaper. John H. Run- 
yon '67, President, Student Government. 

Drexel Institute of Technology (Pa.): R. 
Patrick McCullough 68, Editor, Campus 
Newspaper. 

Duke University (N.C.): Steve Johnston 
89 Editor, Campus Newspaper. Jonathan C. 
Kinney 68, President, Student Government. 

Dunbarton College (D.C.): Pat del Barco 
68, Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

Duns Scotus College (Mich.): Friar Tod 
Laverty, O.F.M. 68, President, Student Gov- 
ernment. 

Dyke College (Ohio): Kathy McDermott 
"69, Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

Earlham College (Ind.): Guion M. Kovner 
70, Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

East Carolina University (N.C.): Nellie 
Johanna Lee 68. Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

Eastern Mennonite College (Va.): Carol L. 
Kurtz '69, Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

Eastern Michigan University (Mich): 
James H. Raphael 68, President, Student 
Government. 

Eastern Montana College (Mont.): Dale 
Johnson 69, Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

Eastern Washington State College (Wash.) : 
Dan Weaver '68, Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

Eden Theological Seminary (Mo.): Richard 
L. Kroll 68, President, Student Government. 

Edgewood College (Wis.): Mary Pasnecker 
"68, President, Student Government. Mary 
Sherman 69, Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

Edward Waters College (Fla.): Joseph B. 
Crooms 68, President, Student Government. 

Elizabeth City State College (N.C.): Char- 
lotte A. Riddick 69. Editor, Campus News- 
paper. 

Elmhurst College (III.): David B, Me- 
Curdy 68, President, Student Government. 
David L. Ostendorf 69, Editor, Campus 
Newspaper. 

Elmira College (N. T.): Betsy Dirnberger 
68, Editor, Campus Newspaper. 
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Emory & Henry College (Va.): George 
Lambic, Jr. 68, President, Student Govern- 
ment. 

College of Emporia (Kan.): Bruce M. Le- 
vine 69, Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

Evangelical Theological Seminary (Ill.): 
John W. Foley '68, President, Student Gov- 
ernment. 

Fairleigh Dickinson University (N.J.): 
Shelagh Cassidy 69, Editor Campus Newspa- 


per. 

Farmington State College (Me.): Michael 
R. Simoneau 69, President, Student Govern- 
ment. 

Fayetteville State College (N.C.): Booker 
T. Keyes 68, President, Student Government. 

Fisk University (Tenn.): Wilbur C. Hicks 
68, President, Student Government. 

Florida A & M University (Fla.): Herbert 
Smith '68, President, Student Government. 

Foothill College (Calif.): Jon L, Buckley 
89, President, Student Government. Richard 
J. Chapman ’68, President, Student Govern- 
ment. Gayle Parker 68, Editor, Campus 
Newspaper. 

Fordham University (N. V.): John A. Nolan 
68, Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

Framingham State College (Mass.): Kath- 
leen M. Browne 68, President, Student Gov- 
ernment. 

Franklin and Marshall College (Pa.): Ger- 
ald L. Bresslour 68, Editor, Campus News- 
paper. E. John Gallagher 68, President, Stu- 
dent Government. 

Frederick College (Va.): John A. Fitz- 
gerald, III 68. Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

Fresno City College (Calif.): Richard Leh- 
man 68, President, Student Government. 

Fresno Pacific College (Calif.): Donald 
Krause '68, President, Student Government. 

Friendship College (S.C.): Ned Vandiver 
68, President, Student Government. 

Frostburg State College (Md.): Ann Wildes 
69, Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

Fuller Theological Seminary (Calif.): 
Richard A. Bower 68, President, Student 
Government. 

Garrett Theological Seminary (III.): Paul 
R. Graves 68, President, Student Govern- 
ment. 

Gavilan College (Calif.): Julio Lucas Jr. 
68, President, Student Government. 

George Williams College (III.): Leslie A. 
Doak 68, President, Student Government. 

Georgia Institute of Technology (Ga.): 
Philip C. Cook 68, Editor, Campus News- 


paper. 

Glendale College (Calif.): James E. Short, 
Jr. 69. Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

Goddard College (Vt.) : Michael Jablow 68. 
President, Student Government. 

Gonzaga University (Wash.): W. Donald 
Jensen 70, Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

Goshen College (Ind.): Sue Clemmer ’69, 
Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

Greensboro College (N.C.): Clare E. Ruch 
68. Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

Grinnell College (Iowa): Neil Fischer 68, 
Editor, Campus Newspaper. Stephen K. Kent 
67, President, Student Government. 

Guilford College (N.C.): Richardson D. 
McKelvie 68, Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

Robert L. Wilson 89, President, Student 
Government. 

Gustavus Adolphus College (Minn.): 
Thomas E. Ahlstom 68, President, Student 
Government. 

Hamilton College (N.Y.): Roderick G. 
Baldwin 68, Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

Harpur College (N. T.): Mickey Shaw ’68, 
President, Student Government. 

John Simpson '69, Editor, Campus News- 
paper. 

Hartford Seminary Foundation (Conn.): 
Foy C. Richey ’69, Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

“We've told semi-truths and lies to our 
young people for so long that they’re finally 
revolting and want the truth.” (General 
David M. Shoup, Retired, Commandant, 
United States Marine Corps, December 19, 
1967.) 

University of Hartford (Conn.): Edward P. 
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Butler, Jr., 68, Editor, Campus Newspaper. 
Alfred M. Treidel, 68, President, Student 
Government, 

Harvard College (Mass.): Joel R. Kramer 
69, Editor, Campus Newspaper. Daniel B. 
Magraw, Jr. 68, President, Student Govern- 
ment. 

Harvey Mudd College (Calif): James Mc- 
Hugh 69, Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

Haverford College (Pa.): Michael Bratman 
67, President, Student Government. France 
H. Conroy 70, Editor, Campus Newspaper. 
Dennis Stern 69, Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

University of Hawaii (Hawaii): Donald D. 
Nash 68, President, Student Government. 

Heidelberg College (Ohio): Dale L. Bishop 
’68, President, Student Government. 

Hesston College (Kan.): Chris Yoder 70, 
President, Student Government. 

High Point College (N. O.): David E. Gilbert 
68, Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

Hiram College (Ohio): Gregory E. Griffith 
68. President, Student Government. 

Hobart College (N.Y.): Thomas Stephen 
Bozzuto 68, President, Student Government. 

Hobert and William Smith Colleges (N.Y.): 
Elizabeth B. Hurdle 68, Editor, Campus 
Newspaper. 

College of the Holy Names (Calif.) : Dolores 
E. Paul 68, President, Student Government. 

Hood College (Md.): Carey Wissler 68, Edi- 
tor, Campus Newspaper. 

Houghton College (N. T.): Nathan T. Scan- 
zillo 68, Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

Howard University (D.C.): Ewart Brown, 
Jr., 68, President, Student Government. 

Humboldt State College (Calif.): James H. 
Linn 68, Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

College of Idaho (Idaho): Richard G. High 
68. Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

Idaho State University (Idaho): Frank S. 
Hissong 68, Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

University of Illinois, Urbana-Champaign 
(Il.) : Patsy J. Parker 68, President, Student 
Government. 

Immaculate Heart College (Calif.): Kath- 
ryn E. Larkin 69, Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

Indiana University (Ind.): Guy R, Loft- 


man 67. President, Student Government. 
James R. Retherford 67. Editor, Campus 
Newspaper. 


Iona College (N.Y.): John F. Corrigan 68. 
Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

Iowa State University (Iowa): Mary Lou 
Lifka 68, President, Student Government. 

University of Iowa (Iowa): William B. 
Newbrough ’67, Editor, Campus Newspaper. 
John Pelton '68, President, Student Govern- 
ment. 

Jackson State College (Miss.): Charle- 
magne P. Payne, Jr., 68, President, Student 
Government. 

Jacksonville University (Fla.): Charles 
Gary 70, Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

Jersey City State College (N.J.): Anna 
Halgren Griffin 69, Editor, Campus News- 
paper. 

Jewish Theological Seminary of America 
(N.Y.): Gerald B. Zelermyer 68, President, 
Student Government. 

John Carroll University (Ohio): George P. 
Maloney III 68, President, Student Govern- 
ment. 

Kalamazoo College (Mich.): David Harri- 
son 70, Editor, Campus Newspaper. Michael 
F. Herthneck '68, President, Student Govern- 
ment, Laurence A. Sibrack 69. President, 
Student Government. 

Kansas State University (Kan.): William 
E. Buzenberg 68, Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

Kansas Wesleyan University (Kan.): Wil- 
liam R, Forbes 68, President, Student Goy- 
ernment. Marilyn K. Foster 68, Editor, Cam- 
pus Newspaper. 

Kearney State College (Neb.): Thomas J. 
Kociemba 68, President, Student Govern- 
ment. 

Kellogg Community College (Mich.): Her- 
schell Everett Mathews, Jr. 70, President, 
Student Government. 

Kendall College (III.): Michael P. Ladin 
68, President, Student Government. 
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Kentucky State College (Ky.): Robert L. 
Gibson 69, President, Student Government. 

University of Kentucky (Ky.): William F. 
Knapp, Jr. 68, Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

Kentucky Wesleyan College (Ky): Graham 
B. Cooke 68, President, Student Government. 

Kenyon College (Ohio): Jeffrey Fisher 68, 
President, Student Government. 

Keuka College (N.Y.): Marie A. Baker 68, 
President, Student Government. 

Knox College (III.): Jeremy Gladstone 69, 
Peter F. Stetson 69, Co-editors, Campus 
Newspaper. 

Knoxville College (Tenn.): Alphonso As- 
berry 68, President, Student Government. 
Franklin Tate 70, Editor, Campus Newspa- 
per. 

Lafayette College (Pa.): Charles Freed- 
man 68, Editor, Campus Newspaper, Barry A. 
Willner '69, Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

Lake Erie College (Ohio): Maryann Schul- 
ten 68, President, Student Government. 

Lake Forest College (III.): Donald Strasser 
68, Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

Lakeland College (Wis.): Russell J. Knoth 
68, President, Student Government. 

Lambuth College (Tenn.) : William S. Nun- 
nally 69, President, Student Government, 

Lancaster Theological Seminary (Pa.): Ed- 
ward Schneider 68, President, Student Gov- 
ernment. 

Lawrence University ( Wis.) : David 
Chambers 68, President, Student Govern- 
ment. Peter Wittenborg 69, Editor, Campus 
Newspaper. 

“We must remember that it is their war, 
not ours. It is their country, not ours 
We cannot always impose our will on the 
other 94 per cent of mankind.” President 
John F. Kennedy.) ‘ 

Lehigh University (Pa.): Aldo A. Borin 69, 
President, Student Government, 

Lincoln University (Pa.): John M. Hayes 
68, President, Student Government. 

Little Rock University (Ark.): Roger Mor- 
ris 68, Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

Long Beach City College (Calif.): Thomas 
James Dimas 68, President, Student Govern- 
ment; Carolyn Hayes 70, Editor, Campus 
Newspaper; Joseph Ruszkiewicz 68. Editor, 
Campus Newspaper. 

Long Island University, Brooklyn (N..): 
Jay Dravich 68, President, Student Govern- 
ment. 

Longwood College (Va.): Gwyn A. Muse 
69, Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

Loras College (Iowa): Allen J, Frantzen 
69, Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

Los Angeles City College (Calif.): Diane 
Lynne Blumenthal '68, President, Student 
Government. 

Lowell Technical Institute (Mass.): Martin 
P. Bourque 69, Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

Loyola University (Tll.) : Dominic Calibraro 
68, Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

Luther College (Iowa): John Rollefson 68, 
President, Student Government. 

Lutheran School of Theology at Chicago 
(II.): Garland C. Schenk 70: President, 
Student Government. 

Lyndon State College (Vt.): Lauren 
Welch 68, Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

Macalester College (Minn.): Del Ehresman 
69. Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

University of Maine (Me.): Carolyn Palmer 
68, Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

Manchester College (Ind.): Steven F. Stone 
69, President, Student Government; Jo El- 
len Young 69. Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

Manhattanville College (N.Y.): Kathleen 
E. Palm 69, Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

Mansfield State College (Pa.): J. Michael 
Fullwood 69. President, Student Govèrn- 
ment. Keith M. Smith 70. Editor, Campus 
Newspaper. 

Marian College (Ind.): Fay E. Faivre 68. 
Editor, Campus Newspaper. John F. O'Kane 
69. Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

College of Marin (Calif.): Aleen J. Vorhies 
68. Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

Marlboro College (Vt.): Joseph Patten 69, 
President, Student Government. 
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Marquette University (Wisc.): Meg Mc- 
Gowan 68, Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

Mars Hill College (N.C.): John L. Stancil 
68, Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

Martin College (Tenn.) : Doak M. Mansfield 
70, President, Student Government. 

Mary Washington College (Va.): Liz Van- 
trease 70, Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

Maryland State College (Md.): Benedict H. 
Cayenne '68, President, Student Government. 

University of Maryland Medical School 
(Md.): Ronald Elson 68, President, Student 
Government. 

Marymount College (N..): Kathleen Selz 
68, Editor Campus Newspaper. 

Maryville College (Tenn.): John Braymer 
68, Editor, Campus Newspaper. Douglas A. 
Gamble 68, President Student Government. 

Massachusetts College of Art (Mass.): 
David F. Hawkins 70, President, Student 
Government. 

Massachusetts College of Pharmacy 
(Mass.): Robert Curry 69, President, Student 
Government. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
(Mass.): Anthony K. Lima 69, Editor, Cam- 
pus Newspaper, 

McCormick Theological Seminary (II.): 
William P. Saum II 68, President, Student 
Government. 

Meadville Theological School (III.): V. E. 
Barnet '68, Editor, Campus Newspaper. Frank 
W. Carpenter 68, President, Student Govern- 
ment. 

Medaille College (N. V.): David Wm. Solow- 
ski '68, President, Student Government. 

Mercer County Community College (N.J.): 
Michael E. Zalot 70, Editor, Campus News- 
paper. 

Mercy College of Detroit (Mich.): James 
W. Cole 69, Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

Merritt College (Calif.): Harriet Smith '68: 
President, Student Government. 

Messiah College (Pa.): Meryl Keith Thuma 
69: President, Student Government. 

University of Michigan (Mich.): Roger 
Rapoport 68, Editor, Campus Newspaper. Ed- 
ward M. Robinson 67. President, Student 
Government, 

Mills College (Calif.): Cynthia Ann Dun- 
can '68, Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

Mills College of Education (N.Y.): Joni 
Jones 68, President, Student Government. 

Minneapolis School of Art (Minn.): Rich- 
ard T. Brewer 69, President, Student Gov- 
ernment. 

University of Minnesota (Minn.): Glenn 
Hovemann 70, Editor Campus Newspaper. 
William C. Newell 68, President, Student 
Governmment. 

University of Missouri at Kansas City 
(Mo.): Allan Katz 69, President, Student 
Government. 

Monroe Community College (N.Y.): James 
W. Owen 68: President, Student Govern- 
ment. 

University of Montana (Mont.): Loren P. 
Haarr 68, President, Student Government. 

Monterey Peninsula College (Calif.): Eddy 
M. Priest 68, President, Student Govern- 
ment. 

Monmouth College (III.): Richard L. 
Brown 68, President, Student Government. 

Morehead State University (Ky.): Dan L. 
Hopwood ’68, Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

Morningside College (Iowa): Harley John- 
son 69, President, Student Government. 
Douglas Melvold 68, Editor, Campus News- 
paper. Paul L. Somerville 69, Editor, Campus 
Newspaper. 

Morris Brown College (Ga.): Clarence M. 
Hyshaw 68, President, Student Government. 

Morristown College (Tenn.): Barbara L. 
Rice 68, President, Student Government. 

Mount Angel College (Oreg.): William C. 
Schilling 68, President, Student Govern- 
ment. 

Mount Angel Seminary College of Liberal 
Arts (Oreg.): William Thomas 68, President, 
Student Government. 

Mount Holyoke College (Mass.): Julie C. 
Van Camp 69, Editor, Campus Newspaper. 
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Mount Marty College (SD.): Joyce 
Wyffels 68, President, Student Government. 

Mount St. Scholastica College (Kan.): 
Mary C. Bailey 69, Editor, Campus News- 
paper. 

Mount Union College (Ohio): Hayes E. 
Willis 68, President, Student Government. 

Muhlenberg College (Pa.): Donna M. 
Schultz 68, Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

Mundelein College (Ill.): Marge Sklencar 
68, President, Student Government. 

Museum Art School (Oreg.): Byron A. 
Courts 68, President, Student Government. 
Muskegon County Community College 
(Mich.): Randall W. Coleman 68, President, 
Student Government. 

Napa College (Calif.): John Franzke 70, 
Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

Nassau Community College (N.Y.): Steven 
Schein 68, President, Student Government. 

Nazareth College (Mich.): Catherine A, 
Stanton 68, President, Student Government. 

University of Nebraska (Neb.): Richard L. 
Schulze 68, President, Student Government. 

Newark College of Engineering (N.J.): 
Larry H. Finkelstein 68, Editor, Campus 
Newspaper. Larry Schwartz 68, President, 
Student Government. 

New Brunswick Theological Seminary 
(N. J.): John de Velder 68, President, Student 
Government. 

College of New Rochelle (N.Y.): Rory Don- 
nelly 68: Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

City College of New York (N.Y.): Kenneth 
Kessler 69, Editor, Campus Newspaper. 
Daniel Weisman 68, Editor, Campus News- 
paper. 

New York City Community College (N.Y.): 
Gerald Harawitz '68, Editor, Campus News- 


paper. 
New York University (N.Y.): Nancy 
McKeon 68. Editor, Campus Newspaper. 


Brendan John Sexton 68. President, Student 
Government. 

State University College at Buffalo (N.Y.): 
Stewart Edelstein 68, President, Student 
Government. Tom Halsall 68, President, Stu- 
dent Government. 

State University College at Cobleskill 
(N. T.): Fred G. Geerken '68, Editor, Campus 
Newspaper. 

State University College at Cortland 
(N. V.): John Mackey 68, Editor, Campus 
Newspaper. 

State University College at New Paltz 
(N. T.): Jesse Bernstein 68, President, Stu- 
dent Government. 

State University College at Potsdam 
(N. V.): George E. Morris 68, Editor, Campus 
Newspaper. 

State University College at Stony Brook 
(N. V.): Peter Nack 68, President, Student 
Government. 

Newberry College (S. C.): Joseph B. Dil- 
worth 68. President, Student Government. 

North Carolina Agricultural and Technical 
State University (N.C.): Marsh R. Campbell 
68, President, Student Government. Stanley 
William Johnson. 68, Editor, Campus News- 
paper. 

University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 
(N. C.): Robert S. Powell, Jr. 67, President, 
Student Government. 

North Central College (III.): Lynda Mor- 
stadt 68, Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

University of North Dakota (N.D.): Mike 
Jacobs '69, Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

Northeastern University (Mass.): LeRoy C. 
Wheelock, Jr. 68, President, Student Govern- 
ment. 

Northern Illinois University (III.): James 
W. Kiley 69, President, Student Government. 

Northern State College (SD.): Randy How- 
ell '69, Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

Northwestern University (III.): Barbara A. 
Caulfield ’69, President, Student Government. 

Norwalk Community College (Conn.): 
Richard L. Cascella 68, President, Student 
Government, 

Oberlin College (Ohio): Richard Berkman 
68, Editor, Campus Newspaper. Bernard S. 
Mayer 68, President, Student Government. 
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Ohio University (Ohio): George Robertson 
Christie 69, President, Student Government. 

Ohio Wesleyan University (Ohio): Sharyn 
L. Jorgensen 68, Editor, Campus Newspaper. 
Michael R. Ward 68, President, Student Gov- 
ernment. 

Olivet College (Mich.): Tim Boal 68, Edi- 
tor, Campus Newspaper. 

Onondaga College (N.Y.): David W. Inglis 
68, President, Student Government. 

Orange Coast College (Calif.): Colleen F. 
Connell 70, Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

Oregon College of Education (Oreg.): 
Nancy Rainey 70, Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

Oregon State University (Oreg.): James 
Douglas Huegli 69, President, Student Gov- 
ernment. 

University of Oregon (Oreg.): Mike Fan- 
cher 68, Editor, Campus Newspaper. F. Scott 
Farleigh 68, President, Student Government. 

Ouachita Baptist University (Ark.): Bobby 
L. Stover 70, Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

Owen College (Tenn.): Willie Thompson 
70, President, Student Government. 

Pacific College (Calif.): Ted Hiebert 68, 
Leroy Willems 68, Co-editors, Campus News- 
paper. 

Pacific School of Religion (Calif.): Wil- 
lard W. Davis 68, Editor, Campus Newspaper. 
David F. Slorpe 68, President, Student Gov- 
ernment. 

Pacific University (Oreg.): Marshall N. 
Brown 69, Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

University of the Pacific (Calif.): James 
Leonard Meyers 68, President, Student Gov- 
ernment. 

Paine College (Ga.): James A. Gloster '68, 
President, Student Government. 

Palo Verde College (Calif.): Robert Wayne 
Bridges 69, Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

Parsons College (Iowa): Thomas B. East- 
land 68, Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

Paul Smith’s College (N..): James A. 
Fricke 68. Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

Pembroke College (R.I.): Sheila E. Craw- 
ford '68, Editor, Campus Newspaper. Cathy 
Louise Johnson 69, Editor, Campus News- 
paper. Jeanne D. Lee 68, President, Student 
Government. 

University of Pennsylvania (Pa.): Robert. 
A. Gross ’67, Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

Pfeiffer College (N.C.): Jane E. Allen ’68, 
President, Student Government, 

Philander Smith College (Ark.): Homer L. 
White 69, President, Student Government. 

University of Pittsburgh (Pa.): Haldun K. 
Schueler 69, President, Student Government. 

Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn (N. T.): 
Jack Feldman 68, President, Student Gov- 
ernment. 

Pomona College (Calif.): William Alan 
Davis '68, President, Student Government. 
David W. Wheat 70, Editor, Campus News- 
paper. André M. Reiman 70, Editor, Campus 
Newspaper. 

Portland State College (Oreg.): Huntly 
Goodhue 69, Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

University of Portland (Oreg.): Susan M. 
Cottingham 68, Editor, Campus, Newspaper. 

“We are destroying the country we profess 
to be saving. We are damaging our relations 
with most other nations of the world. We 
are destroying any basis for cooperation with 
the two other major powers on whom the 
future of world peace depends—the Soviet 
Union and China.” (Senator Albert Gore 
(Tenn.), Member of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, February 17, 1968.) 

Pratt Institute (N.Y.): Donald Sinisi ’69, 
Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

Princeton Theological Seminary (NJ.): 
David C. Myler, Jr. 68, President, Student. 
Government. 

Princeton University (N.J.): Mare E. 
Lackritz 68, President, Student Government. 

University of Puget Sound (Wash.) : Gracie 
Anne Alkema 68. Editor, Campus Newspaper. 
Clayton N. Loges 68. President, Student Gov- 
ernment. Larry E, Townsend 69, Editor, 
Campus Newspaper. 

Purdue University (Ind.): William R. Smoot. 
II 69, Editor, Campus Newspaper. 
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Queens College (N. v.): Paul J. Cohen 68. 
President, Student Government. Adolph 
Schifrin 68, Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

Queensborough Community College (N. T.): 
Scott Anderson 68. President, Student 
Government. 

Quincy College (III.): Thaddeus J. Osowski 
68, President, Student Government, 

Reed College (Ore.) : Glenn Craig Davis '68, 
President, Student Government. Gary Lee 
Stonum 69, Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

Reedley College (Calif.): Jonathan Orel 
Evans 68, President, Student Government. 

Regis College (Colo.): Timothy J. Hart 
170, Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

Rhode Island School of Design (R.I.): J. 
Scott Tara 68, President, Student Govern- 
ment. 

Rice University (Tex.): Philip A. Garon ’68, 
Editor, Campus Newspaper. Darrell Hancock 
88, Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

University of Rochester (N. T.): Laura 
Drager 70, Editor, Campus Newspaper. Daniel 
Guttman 68, President, Student Govern- 
ment. Stanley Perlman '68, Editor Campus 
Newspaper. 

Rockford College (III.): Raymond J. Byrd 
70, Editor, Campus Newspaper. Thomas W. 
Hill '68, President, Student Government. 

Rocky Mountain College (Mont.): John 
Paulson 68, President, Student Government. 

Roosevelt University (II.): Judith Libby 
70, Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

Rutgers University (N.J.): Ann Conlin 69, 
Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

Sacramento State College (Calif.): Jan M. 
Eakes 69, President, Student Government. 

St. Augustine’s College (N.C.): Eugene C. 
Thomas '68, President, Student Government. 

St. Francis College (Pa.): Robert Alan Cox 
89, Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

St. John’s College (Md.): G, Michael 
Anthony 69, Editor, Campus Newspaper. 
Steven A. Jackson 69. President, Student 
Government. 

St. John’s College (N.M.): James Morrow 
Hall 68, Editor, Campus Newspaper. Joseph 
H. Tooley 69, President, Student Govern- 
ment. 

St. John’s Seminary (Mass.): Edward T. 
Kelley "68, President, Student Government. 

Saint Louis University (Mo.): Michael J. 
Koetting 68. President, Student Govern- 
ment. 

St. Mary’s College (Calif.): Neal F. King 
68, President, Student Government, 

St, Mary’s College (Ind.) : Stephanie Wernig 
68, President, Student Government. 

St. Mary's College (Minn.): Thomas J. 
Burchill III 68. Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

St. Mary’s College (Mo.): Darrell Thomp- 
son 68, President, Student Government. 

St. Mary’s University (Tex.): Robert E. 
Pride 68, President, Student Government. 

St. Meinrad College (Ind.): Charles J. 
Fischer 68, President, Student Government. 

St. Olaf College (Minn.): Jay Farness 69, 
Editor, Campus Newspaper. Bill Horvath 67, 
President, Student Government. Suellen 
Ward 68, Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

St. Patrick’s Seminary (Calif.): Daniel F. 
McHugh 69, President, Student Government. 

St. Paul's School of Theology (Mo.): Carl 
E. Crider 68, President, Student Govern- 
ment. David W. Powell, 68, Editor, Campus 
Newspaper. 

St. Paul’s College (Va.): W. Garnett Palm- 
er 68, President, Student Government. 

College of St. Rose (N.Y.): Nancy J. Hart- 
nagel 69, President, Student Government. 

College of St. Teresa (Minn.): Susan K. 
Schlink 69, President, Student Government. 

St. Vincent College (Pa.): Joseph John 
Lihota, Jr. '68, President, Student Govern- 
ment. William C. Lloyd, Jr. 68, Editor, 
Campus Newspaper. John R. Rupel, Jr. '69, 
Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

Salem College (W. Va.): Joel Dinnerstein 
‘69, Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

San Diego College for Women (Calif.): 
Constance A. Salovitch ‘68, President, Stu- 
dent Government. 
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San Diego State College (Calif.): Douglas 
Tuthill 69. Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

San Francisco Conservatory of Music 
(Calif.): Phillip de Fremery 68, President, 
Student Government. 

San Francisco State College (Calif.): Philip 
C. Garlington, Jr. 67, President, Student 
Government. Scott C. Harrison 69, Editor, 
Campus Newspaper. 

San Francisco Theological Seminary 
(Calif.): Donald R. Elly 68. President, Stu- 
dent Government. 

“How can we reconcile what we are doing 
to the South Vietnamese under the guise of 
saving them from communism? We have 
killed, wounded or burned more than one 
million children No wonder the great 
majority of the people do not consider us 
their savior, but hate us and want us to get 
out of their country.” (Hon. Marriner S. 
Eccles, Former Chairman, Federal Reserve 
Board, September 27, 1967.) 

University of San Francisco (Calif.): 
Johanna Smith 69, Editor, Campus News- 
paper. 

San Joaquin Delta College (Calif.): Mi- 
chael H. Chelotti 70, President, Student 
Government. 

San Luis Rey College (Calif.): Thomas J. 
Coates 68, President, Student Government. 

College of San Mateo (Calif.): Jan Gary 
Grimm 68, President, Student Government. 
Stephen K. Smuin 70, Editor, Campus News- 


paper. 

Santa Barbara City College (Calif.): 
Melody Gillard 70, Editor, Campus News- 
paper. Tom Gorton 68, President, Student 
Government. 

Sarah Lawrence College (N.Y.): Elizabeth 
Talheimer 68. President, Student Govern- 
ment. 

School of Theology at Claremont (Calif.): 
Philip E. Harder 68, President, Student Gov- 
ernment. Paul Sweet ’68, Editor, Campus 
Newspaper, 

Schreiner Institute (Tex.): Bobby Sulli- 
van 68, Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

Selma University (Ala.): Choice Jennings 
'69, President, Student Government. 

Shasta College (Calif.): John Jacobson 
‘69, President, Student Government. Greg 
Monterichard 68, Editor, Campus News- 
paper. Robert Waste ‘68, President, Student 
Government. 

Shimer College (Ill.): Michael N. Coleman 
69, President, Student Government. 

Shippensburg State College (Pa.): Heidi 
Minium 69, Robert A. Leingst 69, Co-editors, 
Campus Newspaper. 

Simmons College (Mass.): Judith Turner 
‘68, Editor, Campus Newspaper, Judith 
Wiener 69, President, Student Government. 

Simpson College (Iowa): Gordon E. Brown 
68. Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

Sioux Falls College (S.D.): Dennis Dorgan 
68. Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

Slippery Rock State College (Pa.): Robert 
J. Weirich 89, Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

South Dakota State College (S.D.): Tim 
DeMarce 89, Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

Southeastern Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary (N.C.): Jeffrey O'Neal Kelley 68, Presi- 
dent, Student Government. 

Southeastern Massachusetts Technologi- 
cal Institute (Mass.): Alfred J. Fortin 89, 
President, Student Government. 

Southern Illinois University (Ill.): Ray- 
mond Lenzi 68, President, Student Govern- 
ment. 

Southern Missionary College (Tenn.): 
Rollin E. Mallernee II 68, President, Student 
Government. 

Southern Oregon College (Ore.): Dennis 
J. Sparks 68. Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

Southern University (La.): Dolores St. 
Julien 88, Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

Southwestern at Memphis (Tenn.): Don- 
ald Hollingsworth 67, President, Student 
Government. 

Southwestern College (Kan.): Dennis R. 
Hett ‘69, Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

Southwestern University (Tex.): Charles P. 
Neuffer 68, Editor, Campus Newspaper. 
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Stanford University (Calif.): Kirk O, Han- 
son 68, Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

Stanislaus State College (Calif.) : Raymond 
Harrelson 68, President, Student Govern- 
ment; Edward Rible 69. Editor, Campus 
Newspaper. 

Staten Island Community College (N.Y.): 
Peter G. Ladley 68, Editor, Campus News- 
paper. 

Stephens College (Mo.): Marjorie A. Cook 
70, President, Student Government; Susan 
Porter 70, Editor Campus Newspaper. 

Stevens College (Mass.): Ronald M. Cen- 
tore 68, President, Student Government. 

Stonehill College (Mass.): Susan Marie 
Anastasi 68, Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

Sul Ross State College (Tex.): Anna Isbell 
"68, Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

Sullivan County Community College 
(N.Y.): Theodore L. Glasser 68, Editor, 
Campus Newspaper; Gary Rosen 68, Presi- 
dent, Student Government. 

Suomi College (Mich.): Bernard L. Wurm 
68, President, Student Government. 

Susquehanna University (Pa.): Ray A. 
Moyer 70, President, Student Government. 

Swarthmore College (Pa.): Robert Good- 
man 69, Editor, Campus Newspaper; Kirk 
B. Roose 68, President, Student Government. 

Sweet Briar College (Va.): Melinda Brown 
68. Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

Syracuse University (N..): David A. 
Kelso '68, President, Student Government, 

Taylor University (Ind.): Richard F. 
Turner '69, Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

Temple University (Pa.): Shelly Goldberg 
68. Editor, Campus Newspaper, Harold Ros- 
enthal 68. President, Student Government. 

Tennessee State University (Tenn.): James 
V. Montgomery 68, President, Student Gov- 
ernment. 

Texas College (Tex.): Vivian Woodson 68, 
Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

Texas Lutheran College (Tex.): Ralph E. 
Falkenberg 68. President, Student Govern- 
ment. Ricky Lorfing 69, Editor, Campus 
Newspaper. 

University of Texas at El Paso (Tex.): 
James L. Phelan 88, President, Student Gov- 
ernment. 

Thiel College (Pa.): John F. Coppola 69, 
Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

Tougaloo College (Miss.): Lenal Anderson 
Jr. 68, President, Student Government. 

Towson State College (Md.): Robert W. 
Cullison 68. President, Student Government. 

Trinity College (Conn.): Keith M. Miles 
68. President, Student Government. 

Tufts University (Mass.): Anthony D. Cor- 
tese 68. President, Student Government. 
Corinne M. Demas 68, Editor, Campus News- 
paper. 

Tusculum College (Tenn.): Maury W. 
Thompson, Jr. 68, Editor, Campus News- 
paper. 

Tuskegee Institute (Ala.) : Warren R. Ham- 
ilton 68. President, Student Government. 

Union College (Neb.): Philip St. John 
Brailsford 69, Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

Union College (N.J.) : Dennis A. Thome 68. 
Editor, Campus Newspaper. Harry M. Tisch 
"68, President, Student Government. 

Union College (N.Y.): Richard E. Patter- 
son, Jr. 70, Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

Union Theological Seminary (N-Y.): Bruce 
Tischler 68, President, Student Government. 

Union Theological Seminary (Va.): D. 
Cameron Murchison, Jr. 68, President, Stu- 
dent Government. 

United Theological Seminary (Ohio): P. A. 
Harman, Jr. 68, President, Student Govern- 
ment. 

Upper Iowa University (Iowa): Richard W. 
Wright '68, President, Student Government. 

Upsala College (N.J.): Wayne T. Young 68, 
President, Student Government. 

Urbana College (Ohio): Jared Reitz 69, 
President, Student Government. 

Ursinus College (Pa.): Herbert C. Smith 
"68, Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

University of Utah (Utah): Harris P. Vin- 
cent '68, Editor, Campus Newspaper. 
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Utica College of Syracuse University 
(N. T.): William W. Roots '68, Editor, Campus 
Newspaper. 

Valparaiso University (Ind.): Peter Lutze 
68, President, Student Government. 

Vassar College (N..): Ellen Chesler 69, 
Editor, Campus Newspaper. Beth Dunlop ’69, 
Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

University of Vermont (Vt.): Jay David 
Roth '68, Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

Virginia State College (Va.): Bettie J. 
Mitchell 68, Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

Virginia Union University (Va.): Alton C. 
Cheagle '68, Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

Viterbo College (Wisc.) : Caroline M. Mann 
68, President, Student Government. 

Voorhees College (S..): Clifton Hersel 
Moore 68. President, Student Government. 

Wabash College (Ind.): Ronald S. Clark 
68, President, Student Government. 

Washington State University (Wash.): 
Steve Kikuchi 68, President, Student Gov- 
ernment. 

Washington University (Mo.): Devereaux 
Kennedy 68, President, Student Government. 

University of Washington (Wash.) : Patrick 
MacDonald 68, Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

Wayne State University (Mich.): Art 


Johnston ’68, Editor, Campus Newspaper; 
Charles E, Larson ’68, President, Student 
Government. 


Wellesley College (Mass.): Belle Huang 68, 
President, Student Government. 

Wesleyan University (Conn.): Thomas L. 
Craig 68. President, Student Government; 
Robert E. Svensk '68, Editor, Campus News- 
paper. 

West Virginia State College (W. Va.): 
Karen Parkins 68, Editor, Campus News- 
paper. 

West Virginia Wesleyan College (W. Va.): 
Nancy S. Hayes 68, Editor, Campus News- 


paper. 

“There is a growing sense of guilt. The 
American people are becoming revolted and 
ashamed by the spectacle of themselves en- 
gaged in a war where a big, rich super- 
armed giant is trying to beat the life out of a 
dwarf. This is the most unpopular war in 
American history. It is also the war which 
most deeply affronts the American con- 
science.” (Walter Lippmann, Dean of Amer- 
ican Political Analysts, January 1968.) 

Western Carolina College (N. C.): Charlotte 
Wise 68, Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

Western Connecticut State College 
(Conn.): George F. O’Brien, Jr. 68, Presi- 
dent, Student Government. 

Western Maryland College (Md.): Cary M. 
Wolfson 68, President, Student Government. 

Western Michigan University (Mich.): 
Robert J. Bobb '69, President, Student Gov- 
ernment. 

Western Montana College (Mont.): Dave 
Arnot 68, President, Student Government. 

Western Washington State College 
(Wash.): Noel V. Bourasaw 69, Editor, 
Campus Newspaper. 

Westfield State College (Mass.): Richard J. 
Risciotti '68, President, Student Government. 

Westmar College (Iowa): Curtis E, Beck- 
man 68, Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

Westminster College (Pa.): Cheryl Davis 
68, Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

Wheaton College (Mass.): Kitty Evans '68, 
President, Student Government. Margaret W. 
Gardner '68, Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

Wheeling College (W. Va.): Timothy F. 
Cogan '69, President, Student Government. 
Thomas J. Nolan 68, President, Student 
Government. 

Whittier College (Calif.): Charles Donald 
Brockett 68. Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

Whitworth College (Wash.): David A. 
Hooper 68, Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

Wilberforce University (Ohio): Donald A. 
Williams 68, Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

Wilkes College (Pa.): David H. Frey 68. 
Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

William Smith College (N.Y.): Birgitte D. 
Madsen 68, President, Student Government. 
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Williams College (Mass.): Michael J, Himo- 
witz 69, David L. Reid 69, Co- editors, Cam- 
pus Newspaper. John Stickney 68, Editor, 
Campus Newspaper. 

Wilmington College (N.C.): Renée Hart- 
man 69, Editor, Campus Newspaper. Michael 
T. Meier 68, President, Student Government. 

Wilmington College (Ohio); Will Powers, 
Jr. 68, Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

Winona State College (Minn.): John O. 
Ross 68, President, Student Government. 

University of Wisconsin, Fox Valley Center 
(Wisc.): Karen Hanson 70, Editor, Campus 
Newspaper. 

University of Wisconsin at Madison 
(Wisc.) ; Joel F. Brenner 69, Editor, Campus 
Newspaper. 

University of Wisconsin at Milwaukee 
(Wisc.) : Michael Jacobi 68, Editor, Campus 
Newspaper. 

Wisconsin State University at Eau Claire 
(Wise.): John Scheurman ’69, President, 
Student Government. 

Wisconsin State University at La Crosse 
(Wisc.): Stephen J. Solberg 69, Editor, 
Campus Newspaper. 

Wisconsin State University at River Falls 
(Wisc.) : Michael G. Brecke 68, Editor, Cam- 
pus Newspaper. Bob Rasmussen 69, Presi- 
dent, Student Government. 

Wisconsin State University at Stevens 
Point (Wisc.): William McMillen 69, Editor, 
Campus Newspaper. 

Wofford College (S.C.): Neal W. Dickert 
68. President, Student Government. 

College of Wooster (Ohio): Gary Houston 
68. Editor, Campus Newspaper. John W. 
Jimison '68, President, Student Government. 

Worcester Polytechnic Institute (Mass.): 
Bert Gunter ’68, Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

Yale University (Conn.): Derek N. Shearer 
68, President, Student Government. Nelson 
S. Talbott III 68, Editor, Campus Newspaper. 

Youngstown State University (Ohio): 
Mark T. Shutes '69, Editor, Campus News- 
paper. 

This project was coordinated by Robert M. 
Hundley, Class of ’69, Union Theological 

Seminary. This announcement sponsored by 
Clergy and Laymen Concerned, Room 547, 
475 Riverside Drive, New York City 10027 
(Telephone: 212-870-2020). Contributions 
requested. 


JOHN C. STENNIS—STATESMAN 


Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, on April 
28, 1968, the American Good Govern- 
ment Society presented its cherished 
George Washington Award to Senator 
JoRN C. STENNIS. It was my honor and 
privilege to make the presentation of this 
award to Senator STENNIS. 

I ask unanimous consent that the cita- 
tion accompanying that award and my 
statement of presentation be placed in 
the body of the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the citation 
and address were ordered to be printed 
in the RECORD, as follows: 

RESOLUTION OF TRIBUTE AND HONOR: 
JOHN C. STENNIS 

Statesman, Jurist, Mighty Power for Na- 
tional Defense, has devoted some Forty Years 
to the service of Mississippi and the United 
States—as State Legislator, Prosecuting At- 
torney, Circuit Court Judge for ten years, 
and more than twenty in the United States 
Senate. 

Wisdom, Courage, Integrity and a Judi- 
cious Manner, have marked every aspect of 
his work in the Senate, for Agriculture, for 
Commerce and Industry, and especially for 
Superior Military Strength ready and able 
to Defend our Country against eyery possible 
enemy from whatever direction. 

Senator Stennis sees clearly, far and wide 
over the landscape of the world. He must 
doubt that wise and gentle words will do all 
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that is required, and that ‘force is no remedy.’ 
For, in the light of past and present events, 
rational men must believe that Force is now, 
as it ever has been, the Fundamental, Final 
and Supreme Law of Human Affairs. 

Senator SMITH, It is an honor and privi- 
lege for me to make the presentation of this 
cherished award to the senator from Mis- 
sissippi. I regard him not only as one of the 
most outstanding statesmen in the history 
of our country but as one of my best friends. 
I have come to know him very well. He is 
the kind of person who grows on you—for 
the more that you know him the greater your 
respect and friendship for him. 

I believe that no other two Senators serve 
on the same committees as we do and with 
the corresponding principal position respon- 
sibilities that we have on those committees. 
So I have perhaps had a better chance than 
any other Senator to judge this man. And 
I say to you that you could not have selected 
a more deserving person for your cherished 
award. 

I like John Stennis for many reasons. I 
like him because he is not a petty man. He 
never stoops to petty, snide or smart-aleck 
remarks about anyone or anything—even 
when understandingly provoked by some of 
his rare critics and opponents. He is simply 
too big a man to stoop to pettiness. 

People like John Stennis because he in- 
sists upon orderliness and logic—whether it 
be in the decorum of the Senate sessions and 
debate or in committee meetings. In respect 
to this admirable trait of his, we, in the 
Senate, affectionately call him “The Judge” 
when he calls for order and for clearing the 
Senate floor of the too many “Assistant Sen- 
ators”, who at times make the Senate floor 
look like Grand Central Station and sound 
like the New York Stock Exchange at its 
noisiest. 

John Stennis is a man of his word—for 
when he tells you something you can de- 
pend upon its accuracy and you can have 
full confidence that he will not let you down 
and go back on his word. 

People like John Stennis because he re- 
gards the United States Senate as an honor- 
able career rather than as just a stepping 
stone and intermediate byplace on the way 
to the Vice-Presidency or the Presidency—be- 
cause he cherishes the Senate as an institu- 
tion and jealously guards its traditions, cus- 
toms, responsibilities, reputation and stature. 
I regret that this cannot be said of all mem- 
bers of the Senate, especially in the last 
decade. 

People like John Stennis because the Sen- 
ate is his dedicated way of life and his sole 
career—because he does his homework and 
does not shirk any of the Committee re- 
sponsibility on the preparation and action 
on legislation—instead of being guilty of 
chronic absenteeism caused by self-aggran- 
dizement speaking throughout the country 
when the Senate is working and voting on 
legislation and on the job in Washington. 

People like John Stennis because he faith- 
fully attends Committee meetings instead 
of just showing up at those Committee 
meetings when the television cameras are 
there to spotlight the activities and provide 
a dramatic publicity exposure for those in- 
terested more in using the Senate for them- 
selves selfishly than in doing the job in 
which they were elected. 

People like John Stennis because he doesn’t 
send a boy or girl “Assistant Senator” to the 
Committee to do his job by sitting in for 
him—who doesn’t absent himself from Wash- 
ington and Senate sessions and send a boy 
or girl “Assistant Senator” to sit on the 
Senate floor to be his ears and eyes and 
proxy-like observer for him. 

John Stennis regards the Senate as his 
full time job and responsibility—instead of 
degrading and derogating the position of 
Senator down to only a sort of “moonlight- 
ing” activity and casual avocation strictly 
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secondary to the publicity-seeking activity 
that relegates Senate official duty to a 
“second-class” status. 

People like John Stennis because he is 4 
man of great courage and conviction— 
whether it be the awesome and unpleasant 
task of drafting and policing ethics for the 
United States Senate—or standing up to an 
alleged sacrosanct and infallible cabinet 
member—or calling a spade a spade on the 
state of our national security even though 
the unpopularity of such truthfulness and 
frankness is a foregone conclusion in advance. 

John Stennis is a man of great intelligence 
and principle—you simply can’t pull the 
wool over his eyes. 

Yes, people like John Stennis for many 
reasons—but perhaps the greatest reason is 
because he is a very warm-hearted person, 
deeply considerate of, and dedicated to his 
fellow man and his nation—a kind man who 
personifies the Golden Rule. 

Yes, the members of the United States 
Senate have great respect, admiration and 
affection for John Stennis for these reasons 
that I have enumerated—and for these rea- 
sons, the members of the United States Sen- 
ate are deeply grateful to the American Good 
Government Society for your selection of 
him for your award. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN THE 
BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, on 
March 14, 1968, I discussed our balance- 
of-payments problem. As I pointed out 
at that time, the balance-of-payments 
deficits are a long-term problem due 
fundamentally to heavy foreign outlays 
by the Government, especially in the 
military area. Most of the policies that 
have been adopted since 1959 to resolve 
this problem have been based on the fal- 
lacious assumption that we are dealing 
with a short-term problem. Thus, the 
controls on investments and bank loans 
abroad, the interest equalization tax, the 
tying of foreign aid to U.S. goods and 
services, and other ad hoc measures that 
have been adopted have failed to stem 
the increasing flow of dollars abroad. 

I want to report today on important 
developments that have taken place since 
March 14. Two days after my discussion 
of the balance-of-payments problem, the 
Governors of the Central Banks of Bel- 
gium, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, 
Switzerland, the United Kingdom, and 
the United States met in Washington to 
examine the operations of the London 
gold pool, in which they were active 
members. In discussing the gold prob- 
lem on March 14, I stated: “A rethinking 
of the support operations in the London 
gold pool is a first step,” to an improved 
monetary system. As a result of decisions 
reached at the Washington meeting of 
gold pool members, the United States is 
no longer losing any more gold to specu- 
lators through the private markets of 
London, Paris, Zurich, and in the Far 
and Near East. A two-price system was 
established under which the central 
bankers would no longer support the 
price of gold in the private markets, but 
would continue to buy and sell gold to 
each other at the established $35-an- 
ounce price. This was a step in the right 
direction, and it has worked remarkably 
well since then. The price of gold in the 
London market has remained only 
slightly above the established $35-an- 
ounce price, contrary to many pessimis- 
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tic predictions, and the United States is 
no longer losing hundreds of millions of 
dollars of gold a month to support an 
official price which the private specu- 
lators were attacking. 

A further important step was taken at 
Stockholm in a meeting of the so-called 
Group of 10 on March 29 and 30. With a 
notable exception of France, nine coun- 
tries—Belgium, Canada, Japan, Ger- 
many, the Netherlands, Switzerland, 
Sweden, United Kingdom, and the United 
States—agreed to the outline of the 
special drawing rights plan, which the 
International Monetary Fund had rec- 
ommended. This decision is a historic 
step toward supplementing the role of 
gold in the international monetary sys- 
tem with deliberate reserve creation 
through the IMF. 

However important these decisions 
have been, it is clear that we are certain- 
ly not out of the woods yet. Indeed, the 
progress that has been made through the 
Washington and Stockholm meetings can 
be set back substantially if we do not re- 
duce the deficits in our international pay- 
ments. I would hope that some of the 
long-term measures, which I recom- 
mended in my March 14 speech, can be 
implemented so that we can eliminate 
these deficits within the next few years 
and restore the confidence which is nec- 
essary to preserve stability in the dollar 
and the international monetary system. 

I ask unanimous consent that my re- 
marks of March 14 be reprinted in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BALANCE OF PAYMENTS IN PERSPECTIVE 

Mr. Risicorr. Mr. President, as we are all 
aware, there was a most serious deteriora- 
tion in the balance of payments during the 
fourth quarter of 1967—a deficit equal to an 
annual deficit of $7.5 billion. As a result, 
we faced a run on gold during November and 
December which cost us over $1 billion of our 
dwindling reserves. At this very time there 
is another run on the dollar which reports 
suggest has cost us another $450 million in 
gold. Clearly, there is a crisis in the money 
markets of the world. 

Deficits in our balance of payments are 
nothing new. They actually began in 1950 
and continued uninterruptedly until 1957 
when exports of petroleum, stimulated by 
the Suez crisis, rose sufficiently to move us 
into a slight surplus. Most of the world wel- 
comed those early deficits, in the view that 
they supplied the needed injections of capi- 
tal to help finance the recovery and economic 
miracles of Europe and Japan. The United 
States did not mind those early deficits 
either, as they were small and did not drain 
off very much of our then sizable gold re- 
serves. 

Beginning in 1958, however, the deficits 
grew larger and caused more concern. After 
large deficits—over $3 billion a year—con- 
tinued for 3 years, the first “run on gold” 
caused the price to rise to $40 an ounce on 
the London market in October 1960. 

The immediate response to these large def- 
icits under the Eisenhower administration 
was to tighten up a bit on the foreign aid 
program by curtailing offshore procurement 
in certain countries, and to order depend- 
ents of U.S. servicemen in Europe home. 

Programs were initiated by President Ken- 
nedy, and intensified under President John- 
son to, first, expand our exports; second, in- 
crease the number of foreign tourists visiting 
the United States; third, reduce private in- 
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vestments abroad; fourth, sell more military 
hardware to our allies and substantially tie 
foreign aid to U.S. goods and services; fifth, 
attract foreign investment in the United 
States; and, sixth, raise short term interest 
rates to keep capital from flowing abroad 
and to attract foreign capital here. 

All these measures were taken hoping that 
the problem would be rectified. 

But it was not. As one factor improved, 
another deteriorated. When our trade sur- 
plus improved to $6.7 billion in 1964, our 
capital outflows grew to almost that level; 
after we succeeded in arresting the flow of 
private capital, our trade account deteri- 
orated badly. And, of course, Vietnam did 
not help either. So, here we are, 18 years 
after the first deficits appeared, and 10 years 
after the more sizable deficits came on the 
scene. We are no better off. In fact, we may 
even be worse off. We now have a host of 
controls over investments abroad in all forms, 
even though those investments are the geese 
that lay the golden eggs for our balance of 
payments. A stiff tax on the movement of 
people has also been proposed. 

By adopting these controls, we are sacri- 
ficing ends to protect means. The purpose of 
the international monetary system—its 
end—is to facilitate the growth of world 
trade, investment, and the free movement 
of people between nations. Fixed exchange 
rates between currencies are the means to 
achieve these goals. But to protect fixed ex- 
change rates we have moved to penalize and, 
in some cases, embargo, the free movement 
of capital. This is what I mean when I say 
it appears that we are sacrificing ends to 
protect means. 


A DOLLAR DEVALUATION IS NO SOLUTION 


It is clear that a dollar devaluation is no 
solution to the present problem. It would 
give a windfall to the gold-producing coun- 
tries of South Africa and the Soviet Union. 
It would be a serious breach of confidence 
with our many allies who have chosen freely 
to hold dollars instead of that yellow metal. 
Canada, Japan, Australia, and a host of 
other nations hold huge amounts of dollars 
in their official coffers. To devalue these dol- 
lars would, in effect, decrease their reserves 
and put an end to the willingness of other 
countries to hold dollars. The growth of 
monetary reserves would thenceforth be de- 
Pendent upon the vagaries of gold produc- 
tion and sales by the Soviet Union and South 
Africa. The trade of the free world would be 
subject to the political as well as economic 
machinations of gold producers. 

Moreover, a dollar devaluation would be 
taken as a confession to the world that 
General de Gaulle was right after all. He has 
predicted, indeed encouraged, the downfall 
of the two reserve currencies: the dollar and 
the pound. The pound was unable to survive 
the pressures, and was devalued by 14.3 per- 
cent on November 18, of last year. 

It is clear that if we devalued the dollar, 
other countries would feel compelled to de- 
value also, leaving us with no net advantage 
as far as our competitive position is con- 
cerned. 

It would be the height of folly for other 
countries to force a dollar devaluation on us, 
as surely it would lead to a series of measures 
to restrict sharply their trade and could lead 
to a financial catastrophe for them. They 
should recognize that when the United 
States sneezes, the rest of the world will 
catch cold. 

Other countries, particularly those in 
continental Western Europe, are schizo- 
phrenic about our balance of payments. 
They talk to us about financial responsibil- 
ity and getting our house in order. But when 
we act to curtail our expenditures in Europe, 
be it through travel restraints or trade meas- 
ures, they scream “retaliation.” While they 
consider our troop strength in Europe as ab- 
solutely necessary for their defense, they 
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balk at offsetting the foreign exchange drain 
which these commitments entail. 

Short term palliatives will not solve a long 
term problem. 

We must consider alternative courses of 
action. 


MILITARY EXPENDITURES ABROAD 


Our Government expenditures abroad, on 
a net basis, averaged $5.2 billion a year, be- 
tween 1958 and 1960. By 1966, the figure had 
reached $6.2 billion, and the annual rate for 
the first three quarters of 1967 was $6.6 bil- 
lion. These include repayments on Govern- 
ment credits and other Government capital 
account receipts, so that the gross figure is 
much higher. Our military expenditures 
abroad, on a net basis, averaged $2.9 billion 
in 1958-60, and $2.6 billion in 1966. During 
the first three quarters of 1967, the annual 
rate was $3.1 billion. 

These expenditures abroad by the U.S. 
Government exceed—in fact, are about dou- 
ble—the amount of our total deficits, If one 
were to add up all the private transactions 
involving foreign exchange expenditures and 
receipts—including exports and imports, 
tourism, capital investments abroad, and 
the income earned thereon, and all other 
nongovernmental transactions—one would 
find a surplus. Without the huge government 
expenditures abroad there would be no bal- 
ance-of-payments problem. 

This does not lead to the conclusion that 
we must sacrifice our essential commitments 
for balance-of-payments reasons. But it does 
indicate that if we are to achieve a sustain- 
able balance in our international accounts, 
we must curtail the foreign exchange costs of 
our Government programs abroad. 

In this context, it is extremely difficult to 
accept anything less than a complete neu- 
tralization of our military expenditures in 
Europe. At the present time, our balance-of- 
payments expenditures in Europe are run- 
ning at a billion and a half dollars, or at 
about the same level as in Asia. The basic 
offset to these expenditures is the sale of 
military equipment and medium term U.S. 
securities to our allies, particularly the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany. 

Most of the military sales would have taken 
place anyway, as we have a commanding ad- 
vantage in military technology and weapons 
systems. The sale of U.S. securities is, in ef- 
fect, borrowing from our allies to pay for our 
troop expenditures. Those securities mature 
in 4 years, and must be repaid with interest. 
Must we borrow money from Germany to pay 
for the costs of U.S. troops in Germany? 

The time has come to reexamine our troop 
commitments in Europe—and to reduce the 
number of troops on the continent, For those 
troops that must remain, it seems fair that 
our allies pay the full cost of maintaining 
these troops. 

Our European allies have huge dollar re- 

serves. It is not unreasonable that they pay 
us the dollars needed to maintain our troops 
there out of their overabundant supply of 
dollars, which they have accumulated during 
the past 18 years at our expense. This issue, I 
believe, should be a matter of first priority. 
FOREIGN AID 


Another area for belt-tightening is in for- 
eign aid. Our total foreign aid expenditures 
increased from $3.2 billion during the 
1958-60 period to an annual rate of $5.2 bil- 
lion during the first 9 months of 1967. It is 
claimed that much of our foreign aid is tied 
to U.S. goods and services. However, the U.S. 
Treasury admits that this, in itself, is not 
enough to reduce the impact of foreign aid 
programs on the balance of payments. In 
fact, our aid-financed exports have substi- 
tuted for U.S. commercial exports. 

The best way of effectively tying our aid 
is to give it only for specific worthwhile proj- 
ects. Most of our aid is now financing gen- 
eral imports of underdeveloped countries. 
Such general import assistance leads to the 
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kind of substitution of government-financed 
exports for commercial sales that the Treas- 
ury is trying to stop. 

I also believe that we should reexamine 
thoroughly the foundations of our aid pro- 
gram to make sure that we are providing 
money for the essential prerequisites for eco- 
nomic development, which, in my view, re- 
volve around educational projects to train 
the human resources of a recipient country. 
I do not believe that simply building steel 
plants, chemical plants, and the like are al- 
ways the wisest form of investment for a 
less-developed country. Many of those plants 
which we have built with American money 
are now sending to our market cheap, low- 
cost products, instead of selling them at 
home. This not only hurts domestic indus- 
tries and employees, but also adds to our 
balance-of-payments woes. 


THE TOURIST GAP 


Now we come to the so-called travel gap. 

Last year, when Expo 67 increased our 
normal tourist deficit by $350 million, the 
deficit approached $2 billion. 

The President has urged that Americans 
restrain themselves on their travel, or even 
postpone travel plans, if possible, to West 
European countries. I think many Americans 
will respond favorably to that plea. However, 
the expenditure tax proposals submitted by 
the Secretary of the Treasury before the 
House Ways and Means Committee are short- 
term crisis measures unsuited to solving a 
long-term problem. 

Many countries Ireland, Italy, Spain, and 
Israel to name a few—depend, to a substan- 
tial degree, on our travel for their own bal- 
ance of payments. They have been willing 
holders of dollars, and, in fact, have not con- 
tributed at all to our balance-of-payments 
problem. 

In this regard, only last October, the exec- 
utive branch testified before the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee that import quotas would 
harm our foreign relations and lead to retali- 
ation. It seems patently inconsistent to argue 
that a moderation of imports of steel, tex- 
tiles, and other products would lead to retali- 
ation and unforeseen political consequences, 
but a tourist tax, an embargo on investments 
in Europe, and forced repatriation of foreign 
earnings would not involve these same 
consequences. 

There are alternatives in the travel area, 
which should have been explored a long time 
ago. The Treasury Department itself has 
listed many of these in their recent publica- 
tion on “Maintaining the Strength of the 
U.S. Dollar in a Strong Free World Econ- 
omy.” These would include a larger promo- 
tional program through the U.S. Travel Serv- 
ice, use of counterpart funds held by the 
U.S. Treasury, directional air fares, use of 
vacant university facilities during vacation 
periods, and no less than 23 other steps out- 
lined in the Treasury publication. 

The U.S. Travel Service budget of $3 mil- 
lion is less than the comparable budgets for 
Canada, Spain, Mexico, France, Greece, and 
a host of other countries and should be in- 
creased. I believe that all the positive alter- 
natives to attract tourists to the United 
States should be given the highest priority. 

TRADE 

Another area which needs urgent atten- 
tion involves improving our trade account. 
The so-called favorable balance of trade has 
dwindled from a level of $6.7 billion in 1964 
to about $4 billion last year. 

If one excluded from our export figures the 
concessional sales under our foreign aid pro- 
grams, the surplus dwindles further to only 
$1 billion. Moreover, if our imports included 
the cost of insurance and freight, the sur- 
plus completely disappears, and we have, in 
fact, a $1 billion trade deficit. There are three 
ways basically in improving our trade situa- 
tion. 
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KEEPING THE ECONOMY ON AN EVEN KEEL 


The first involves keeping our own econ- 
omy competitive by avoiding inflation. We 
were successful in this regard until our par- 
ticipation in the Vietnam war began to put 
serious pressures on our economy and re- 
sulted in substantial price inereases over the 
past 2½ years. The need for expenditure re- 
straint, especially in nonessential domestic 
and space expenditures is obvious. What will 
it profit a nation to get to the moon, if it 
loses its purchasing power in the process? 


ECONOMIC GROWTH ABROAD 


The second area which can improve our 
trade account involves actions by other 
countries to increase their economic growth 
through any expansionary, monetary, and 
fiscal policies. Unfortunately, some of the 
European countries, which have called for 
discipline in the United States, have so dis- 
ciplined their own economies as to offset any 
action we may take to improve our own bal- 
ance of payments. For example, in Germany 
last year there was an actual decline in the 
gross national product, and the German 
trade surplus ballooned to $4 billion—an 
enormous figure for a country whose GNP is 
only about one-seventh of ours. 


NONTARIFF BARRIERS 


Another area needing attention, and one 
which the President pointed out in his Janu- 
ary 1 message, is in eliminating the non- 
tariff barriers which discriminate against 
U.S. commerce. The President stated: 

“American commerce is at a disadvantage 
because of the tax systems of some of our 
trading partners. Some nations give across- 
the-board tax rebates on exports, which leave 
their ports and impose special border tax 
charges on our goods entering their coun- 


The President went on to say that we were 
discussing this problem with our trading 
partners, and, in the light of those discus- 
sions, legislative measures will be prepared. 
It is about time that we put American prod- 
ucts on an equal basis with those of our 
trading partners. 

The distinguished chairman of the Senate 
Finance Committee, Senator Lone, has con- 
tinually stated that Yankee traders, if given 
an equal opportunity, will stand head and 
shoulders above their counterparts abroad. 
But, as he has so eloquently pointed out on 
several occasions, and as the President has 
confirmed in his January 1 statement, our 
trade is disadvantaged by the so-called non- 
tariff barriers which other countries have 
erected. 

It is a shame that, after 5 years of tariffs 
and nontariff negotiations, U.S. trade should 
be so disadvantaged. One wonders about the 
kind of reciprocity we got in those negotia- 
tions, Instead of berating the past, however, 
let us tear down these barriers. But if the 
Europeans are not willing to alter their bor- 
der taxes, variable levies, procurement 
policies, and quota systems, then, I think, we 
will have to take unilateral action to offset 
the discrimination. 

One response would be to impose our own 
system of border taxes and export rebates, so 
that we at least maintain the same rules of 
competition that our trading partners main- 
tain. The Senate Finance Committee will, I 
am sure, examine this question in detail. 


IMPORT QUOTAS 


Another alternative is import quotas. Ar- 
ticle XII of the General Agreements on 
Tariffs and Trade states: 

“Notwithstanding the provisions of para- 
graph 1 of Article XI (eliminating quantita- 
tive restrictions) any contracting party, in 
order to safeguard its external financial posi- 
tion and its balance of payments, may re- 
strict the quantity or value of merchandise 
permitted to be imported, subject to the pro- 
visions of the following paragraphs of this 
Article.” 
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Paragraph 2 of article XII states in part: 

“Import restrictions, instituted, main- 
tained or intensified by a contracting party 
under this Article, shall not exceed those 
necessary: 

(J) to forestall the imminent threat of, or 
to stop, a serious decline in its monetary 
reserves, or 

„(ü) im the case of a contracting party 
with very low monetary reserves, to achieve 
a reasonable rate of increase in its reserves.” 

Certainly, the United States has had a 
serious decline in its international reserves, 
and would, therefore, have the right to es- 
tablish quotas on  balance-of-payments 
grounds under article XII of the GATT, This 
right may have to be invoked unless our 
trade situation improves substantially during 
this year. 

These measures in the military, aid and 
trade fields can help us get back to that 
thing called “equilibrium” without restrict- 
ing the freedoms of Americans. But, the prob- 
lem is still deeper. 


THE GOLD PROBLEM 


The balance-of-payments problem of the 
United States is inextricably linked to a 
sharp decline in its monetary reserves. 
Those claims now exceed $30 billion against 
a gold stock of less than $12 billion. It is gen- 
erally agreed that increasing the price of 
gold will not solve our problem, and I agree 
with that for the reasons stated above. How- 
ever, the United States through its own psy- 
chological attachment to gold, continues to 
feed substantial speculation that the price of 
gold will increase. We have borrowed to keep 
our troops abroad, and begged countries not 
to buy our gold. Most countries have heeded 
our request, but our efforts to protect this 
gold stock have given rise to speculators’ 
beliefs that we cannot do it. A banker who 
is afraid of a run will often precipitate such 
a run. 

There are huge private markets of gold in 
London, Paris, Zurich, and in the Far and 
Near East. In the case of the London gold 
market, the United States provides 59 percent 
of the resources—that is gold—needed to stem 
the speculation and maintain the gold price 
at $35 an ounce. This is where most of our 
gold was lost during November and Decem- 
ber. In effect, therefore, the United States 
is selling its gold stock to private hoarders 
and speculators who are banking on only one 
thing; an increase in the price. 

In addition to carrying an unfair share 
of maintaining that London gold market, I 
think the wisdom of supporting the specula- 
tors’ thirst for gold should be called into 
question, By supporting the floor price on 
gold, the central bankers have given the 
speculators a one-way option. 

But, if the U.S. Government made it very 
clear that under no circumstances would 
we buy the gold back for more than $35 
an ounce, and hint that, in fact, we may not 
be willing to buy it back at all, I am sure 
that the gold would come pouring out of the 
hands of speculators and end up in mone- 
tary reserves. This is urgently needed, as 
in the last 2 years, more than the total world’s 
gold production has gone into private hands, 
and the amount of official gold reserves held 
by monetary authorities has actually de- 
clined. 

In the long run, gold will have to be re- 
moved from its central position in the inter- 
national monetary system. We have spent 
years negotiating for international monetary 
reform, but the role of gold seems to be more 
important than ever. 

It would be a cruel fate if, after all the 
negotiations to improve the international 
monetary system by the creation of a new 
reserve unit—which culminated in last 
year’s agreement at the Monetary Fund’s 
meeting in Rio—the world should find itself 
in the tight grip of gold speculators. 

To avoid this unpleasant possibility, a con- 
certed attack against gold speculation must 
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begin. A rethinking of the support operations 
in the London Gold Pool is a first step. 

Finally, there is the area of exchange rates 
which need a fresh, new look. 


EXCHANGE RATES 


The “fathers” at Bretton Woods, where 
the International Monetary Fund was born, 
intended that exchange rates be reasonably 
stable, but not frozen. According to article 
IV, section 5, of the Fund Charter, a member 
“shall not propose to change in the par value 
of its currency except to correct a funda- 
mental disequilibrium.” If a country is in 
fundamental disequilibrium” it may change 
its par value by 10 percent without the need 
of concurrence by the Fund. In practice, 
countries have devalued by far more than 
10 percent without concerning themselves 
with Fund approval. The Fund has no choice 
but to accept a de facto devaluation by & 
major country. 

Iam not advocating a dollar devaluation. 
I think we are right in rejecting that and 
my only criticism is that our rejecting has 
not been convicing enough, because of our 
attachment to gold. 

It seems to me, however, that consideration 
should be given by the Fund members to 
allow more flexibility in exchange rates. At 
present, currencies can fluctuate vis-a-vis 
each other by 1 percent on either side of 
par. If this were to be widened gradually 
over a period of years to 5 percent, the econ- 
omies of the free world would be better able 
to adjust to each other. The basic virtues of 
fixed exchange rates would remain, but they 
would be fixed within wider limits, allowing 
market forces to be reflected in the exchange 
rate movements. This would make balance- 
of-payments adjustment easier for both def- 
icit and surplus countries and obviate the 
need for these proliferating controls—multi- 
currency practices, if you will—which are 
now upon us. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr. President, the unresolved balance-of- 
payments problem is the Achilles heel of the 
U.S. economy. For years we have attacked 
it as though it were a short-term problem 
that would disappear. By now it is painfully 
obvious that the problem is long term, and 
that the short-term palliatives we have ap- 
plied have failed. History has demonstrated 
dramatically how one contro] leads to an- 
other. 

We cannot deal with this problem on a 
piecemeal basis forever. If we do, the strings 
we have tied to our investors, bankers, and 
tourists, will end up tying us to an unbear- 
able international financing world—a world 
where one control begets another, and one 
action leads to counteraction. In the end, we 
could lose our freedoms and the concept of 
the marketplace which is the key to our 
competitive economic system. This is the 
real danger in the unresolved balance-of- 
payments problem. 


HOW ABOUT RESPONSIBILITY? 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, there is 
great concern throughout the Nation 
over the problem of maintaining law and 
order. This extends to all corners of the 
country and is not exclusively the anxiety 
of the metropolitan areas, where social 
turbulence threatens lives and property. 

In my hometown, Madison, S. Dak., 
special attention was given to Law Day 
this year. The Madison Daily Leader, 
our local newspaper, asked one of the 
leading attorneys, Mr. William R. Arne- 
son, to write the guest editorial setting 
forth the significance of Law Day and 
defining the benefits of a society regu- 
lated by law, as well as enforced, and the 
law enforcement agencies supported. 
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I am proud to bring this editorial to 
the attention of the Senate and to the 
millions of readers of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record. Mr. Arneson has said things that 
need to be said. He has pointedly outlined 
the role of the citizen in making our 
democratic processes work. He has given 
stark emphasis to the alternatives which 
face us if we fail. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial entitled “How 
About Responsibility?” written by Mr. 
Arneson, and published in the Madison, 
S. Dak., Daily Leader of May 1, 1968, 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


How ABOUT RESPONSIBILITY? 


(Nore.—Today’s guest editorial is written 
by William R. Arneson, Madison attorney and 
president of the Tri-County Bar Association.) 

“Only a lawful society can build a better 
society.” This is the national declaration for 
Law Day USA for 1968. It is a thought that is 
not only timely but urgent in these turbulent 
days. As a lawyer, it is my humble opinion 
that our great nation is in mortal peril from 
within, and the time is late. 

Abraham Lincoln had this to say: “There 
is no grievance that is a fit object of redress 
by mob law. In any case that may arise, as, 
for instance, the promulgation of abolition- 
ism, one of two propositions is necessarily 
true: that is, the thing is right within itself, 
and therefore deserves the protection of all 
law and good citizens, or it is wrong, and 
therefore proper to be prohibited by legal 
enactments; and in neither case is the inter- 
position of mob law either necessary, justi- 
fiable or excusable.” These words of one of 
the world’s greatest men went unheeded 
once, to the terrible disaster of our nation, 
and in emotion-charged America they are in 
danger of being disregarded again. 

Our system of government by law rather 
than by men has been developed through 
arduous process dating back to the Magna 
Charta in England. Our Declaration of In- 
dependence, Constitution and Bill of Rights 
are replete with safeguards for the benefit 
of the individual and his freedom. Under this 
system of liberty which encourages initiative 
and industry we have become the greatest 
nation on earth, and more persons have en- 
joyed the good things of life than at any time 
or any place in history. Let us not forget 
that fact. Yes, there are abuses and urgent 
evils that need correction and they can be 
corrected; provided, and provided only, that 
we can maintain law and order under our 
democratic processes. The alternative is an- 
archy, (and this is not at all an impossi- 
bility at this moment) and with anarchy 
everybody will lose; nobody will gain, and 
least of all those who are most in need of 
better conditions. It seems almost incredible 
that so many persons of apparent good will 
and in places of leadership have forgotten 
this self-evident fact. 

Former President Dwight D. Eisenhower 
states in the May issue of Reader’s Digest “I 
am convinced that domestic tranquility CAN 
be restored; but the time for complete 
mobilization of effort and resources is NOW. 
We must have a universal rally of the people 
at the local level in response to local pro- 
grams of a concrete nature.” The former 
President goes on to outline a proposal to 
rectify the evils and disaster of the inner 
cities with local initiative and with the co- 
operation of the federal government. 

Benjamin Franklin said at the signing of 
the Declaration of Independence: “Gentle- 
men, we have given you a Republic—if you 
can keep it.” It is said that he doubted that 
we could because he knew from history that 
free people always had lost their freedom 
because they refused to accept responsibility 
themselves. Today we hear much about 
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“Tights,” but very little about “responsi- 
bility.” 


If the people of the United States do not 
value freedom, law and order, and the demo- 
cratic processes more than any material 
thing, and even life itself, there are most 
surely those waiting to do things for us and 
to tell us what to do in turn. 

Let us not allow this to happen! 


NATIONAL DATA CENTER 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
the Subcommittee on Administrative 
Practice and Procedure, of which I am 
chairman, continues to be deeply con- 
cerned about proposals to create com- 
puter data centers—whether federally 
or privately created—which pose a tre- 
mendous invasion of privacy problem to 
the American citizen. The net result of 
unregulated, uncontrolled data centers 
is to substitute a number for our names, 
a situation many of us deplore. 

The U.S. News & World Report of April 
8, 1968, contains a most informative ar- 
ticle discussing the potential National 
Data Center. 

I ask unanimous consent to print the 
article in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WHAT THE “Data BANKS” Know ABOUT You 


Your private life may not be as private as 
you think, “Data banks” are springing up 
that can make much of your life story avail- 
able in seconds at the push of a button. 

Computers are being fed facts on peo- 
ple’s schooling, jobs, taxes, sex life, drink- 
ing habits, many other things, Congress, 
alarmed, is considering ways to protect the 
individual. 

Alarm bells are beginning to jangle over 
this nationwide trend— 

Facts about people’s private lives increas- 
ingly are being crammed into high-speed 
computers. 

The resulting “data banks” can divulge 
the most intimate and detailed facts of a 
person's life in seconds—often with surpris- 
ing little control over who can look at what. 

Dossiers on all Americans are being com- 
piled by a growing number of State and 
local governments and by hundreds of pri- 
vate firms. 

The Federal Government, too, has definite 
plans for a national data bank, though the 
idea has run into opposition stiff enough 
to block it temporarily. 

Opponents in Congress are against a cen- 
tral file that would contain everything about 
a person from cradle to grave. The fear is 
that the cherished privacy of Americans 
would be dealt a death blow, with everyone's 
life an open book at the press of a button. 

Despite such fears, however, dossier build- 
ers—public and private—are going ahead 
full tilt. Says Alan F. Westin, law professor 
at Columbia University: 

“The cold fact is that computer informa- 
tion systems are springing up all over the 
American landscape whose storage and use 
of sensitive information make the national 
data center look like child’s play.” 


DRINKING HABITS, SEX LIFE 


Among the data banks now cropping up— 

A credit association, operating across the 
country, is computerizing its personal files 
on more than 100 million Americans. A lend- 
er can go to the local credit bureau and find 
out a person’s income and debts, his pay- 
ment record on bills, bank accounts and the 
like. In addition, the report might also di- 
vulge such material as the drinking habits 
of that individual, or a tendency on his part 
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to cheat on his wife. It’s all part of the dos- 
sier—available for less than $1. 

Santa Clara County, California, has put all 
county residents into a computer—listing age, 
address, birth record, driver’s license, voting 
and jury status, property holdings, occupa- 
tion, health, welfare and police records. 

The city of New Haven, Conn., is consoli- 
dating all the city’s files on the individual 
into a single data pool open to all city 
agencies. 

A New Jersey company servicing the phar- 
maceutical industry collects information 
about individual doctors—such as their pre- 
scribing habits, willingness to talk to sales- 
men, educational background, length of time 
in practice—to enable drug companies to pro- 
mote their products in a way best suited to 
the private habits of each doctor. 

A medical-data bank is being talked up 
both inside and outside Government. Medi- 
cal histories of all Americans would be fed 
into a computer. If a person fell ill while 
away from home, for example, a local doctor 
could use the patient’s identification number 
to get his medical history, drug reactions and 
the like. The Government already has mil- 
lions of medical files on servicemen, Govern- 
ment workers, those on medicare, veterans. 
Big question: Who would have access? Says 
one doctor: 

“Such a data bank would have to be air- 
tight on security. People just don’t want 
their health records kicking around for any 
browser or snooper to inspect.” 

Private data banks now are operating rela- 
tively free of any State or federal controls. 
Says a top Official in one credit agency: 

“There is no law. Ethical guidelines on 
what to collect about people are up to the 
companies. 

“Financial facts are enough for some cus- 
tomers. Others, such as insurance companies, 
want stuff on drinking habits, unnatural sex 
behavior—things that might bear on an in- 
dividual’s chances for violence, accident or 
death.” 

From Frederick D, King, president of Hoop- 
er-Holmes Bureau, Inc., a Morristown, N.J., 
credit firm doing a nationwide business: 

“Insurance companies want personal in- 
formation, what they call ‘moral hazards’ as 
well as the physical hazards, After all, the 
insurance company must either accept or de- 
cline insurance risks which may involve 
many thousands and sometimes millions of 
dollars.” 

RESTRICTIONS AHEAD? 

Controls may be coming on what com- 
panies can collect and pass out about in- 
dividuals. One indication 

Representative Wright Patman (Dem.), of 
Texas, chairman of the House Com- 
mittee, has just entered a bill that would 
restrict release of credit information by banks 
and credit-rating agencies. 

Purpose of the bill, says Mr. Patman, is to 
protect the consumer who could be “cut off 
from credit by false information about which 
he has no knowledge.” Says the Congressman: 
“The banks’ exchange of information about 
their customers is a ‘Big Brother’ scheme 
with a vengeance.” 

Consumer-credit agencies make decisions 
that affect the ability of individuals to buy 
homes, borrow money, obtain credit from 
merchants and make countless other personal 
financial transactions. What's more, credit 
ratings are used in assessing applicants for 
jobs, and are extensively used by law-enforce- 
ment and loyalty-security investigators. 

Noting all this, Columbia’s Professor Wes- 
tin asks: 

“Who regulates these giant information 
collectors and dossier builders today? Who 
tells them what questions are proper to ask 
and not to ask; who sees to it that an in- 
dividual damaged in his ability to secure 
credit or desirable employment has a chance 
to know what is in his file and to challenge 
its accuracy?” 

The answer, according to Professor Westin: 
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“I do not know of any State that has set 
privacy and due-process standards for credit 
companies.” 

UNCHECKED ITEMS 


Here is an example, being cited of mis- 
leading information that can flow out of 
a data bank— 

One credit bureau in New York City, with 
files on more than 8 million people, enters 
more than 750,000 “derogatory” items on peo- 
ple each year. More than half of these items 
relate to the filing of lawsuits against in- 
dividuals. Yet results of those lawsuits are 
never checked through and entered into the 
file. 

Information in the files of the New York 
credit bureau is readily available to any of 
the hundreds of employes in the bureau— 
and to thousands of affiliates acorss the na- 
tion. Files are open, too, to Government offi- 
cials such as the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation and the Internal Revenue Service. 

Richard I. Miller, a lawyer and head of an 
international consulting firm based in Bos- 
ton, says flatly that data storage and re- 
trieval capabilities of today's computers have 
outdistanced legal control over misuse of 
stored information. Mr. Miller adds: 

“Tt no longer is a question of whether total 
documentation on the lives of every individ- 
ual in the country will be . . available, but 
when, by whom and under what circum- 
stances.” 

Senator Edward V. Long (Dem.), of Mis- 
souri, held hearings recently on the proposed 
national data bank. The hearings convinced 
him “that whatever privacy remains for 
American citizens, it remains because the 
Federal Government is presently too ineffi- 
cient to pull all its personal-information files 
together.” 

The Missouri Senator goes on to note, how- 
ever, that the federal data bank will make it 
“easier and cheaper to put your whole life 
history no further away than the push of 
a button.” 

YOUR “SECRET” NUMBER 


The key to identification of an individual, 
say data-bank experts, could be that person's 
Social Security number. 

When the Social Security program was 
enacted 32 years ago, there was assurance to 
the public that the Social Security number 
of an individual would be used only to 
identify his account. 

Today the Social Security number is on 
most tax returns. Banks and businesses use 
people’s Social Security numbers when re- 
porting interest and dividend payments to 
the Internal Revenue Service. 

The American Bankers Association an- 
nounced a short time ago that it is recom- 
mending to its 13,600 member banks the use 
of Social Security numbers as the basis of a 
nationwide personal-identification system. 

Federal files are fat with facts on Ameri- 
cans—Soclal Security records, police files, 
medical and psychiatric histories, military 
records, security reports, personnel and job 
files. 

Information is being added all the time. 
The 1970 census, for example, again will ask 
a long list of detailed questions of everyone, 
and will sample the population with such new 
questions as— 

How often have you been married? Do you 
own more than one home? Is anyone in your 
household physically disabled in any way? 

Refuse to answer the census taker, and 
you may be fined $100 or given 30 days in jail. 

The facts pile up in one agency after an- 
other, It's estimated that the Defense De- 
partment has 14 million life histories in its 
security dossiers. The Civil Service Commis- 
sion is said to have 8 million. 

Social Security files include data on more 
than 165 million Americans living and dead. 

FINGERPRINTS, “RAW” DATA 


The FBI has fingerprints of 80 million 
Americans on file, and the number grows 
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daily. It also holds untold amounts of “raw” 
information—unevaluated data such as 
rumors and grudge reports about people. 

Or take the Internal Revenue Service. 
About 80 million Americans file tax returns 
each year. Many people think of a tax return 
as a simple listing of financial facts. Yet 
much more is revealed to the Government. 

Listen to Mitchell Rogovin, Assistant At- 
torney General, tax division, Justice Depart- 
ment: 

“The face of a tax return will reveal a 
man’s occupation, his marital status, his 
physical and mental health, the names of his 
children living at home, whether he is over 
or under 65. 

“We may learn that he has changed resi- 
dences, jobs, or even wives. It may tell us 
whether he drove a car, served on a jury, or 
won a prize. 

“From the listing of his charitable con- 
tributions, an individual may reveal some- 
thing about his religious and, perhaps, ideo- 
logical preferences as well as the values he 
places on them.” 

And remember this: The Federal Govern- 
ment now exchanges tax information with 43 
States and the District of Columbia. 

The proposed national data center would 
pool all the information in 20 agencies— 
including the Census Bureau, Internal Reve- 
nue Service, Social Security, Federal Reserve 
Board, Bureau of Labor Statistics. The 20 
agencies already have 100 million punch 
cards and 30,000 computer tapes stored with 
information about people and companies. 


INSTRUMENT OF POWER? 


Those who have opposed the federal data 
bank at hearings before congressional com- 
mittees cite these main objections: 

A central file on everyone in the country 
would bestow enormous power on those hav- 
ing access to it. As Representative Cornelius 
E. Gallagher (Dem.), of New Jersey, puts it: 
“We cannot be certain that such dossiers 
would always be used by benevolent people 
for benevolent purposes.” 

A central file would tend to “freeze in” 
small transgressions that could haunt a per- 
son throughout life. Moreover, the computer 
would cloak every bit of information, how- 
ever poorly based, with formal authority. 
Clerks compiling dossiers might be sloppy 
or stupid, yet the computer would “print 
out” as if the record were ironclad, free of 
error. Arthur R. Miller, law professor at the 
University of Michigan, warns: 

“Our success or failure in life ultimately 
may turn on what other people put in our 
file and on an unknown programer’s abil- 
ity— or inability—to evaluate, process and 
interrelate information.” 

Professor Miller illustrates his point by 
citing unexplained and incomplete arrest 
records that could go into a computer: 

“Consider the potential effect of a com- 
puter entry: ‘Arrested, disorderly conduct; 
sentenced, six months, Cook County Jail.’ 
Without more, how will the record user 
know that our computerized man was a civil- 
rights demonstrator whose conviction was 
reversed on appeal?” 


PROTECTIONS FOR PUBLIC 


Criticism of the federal data-bank plan 
has caused the Johnson Administration to 
revise its ideas. Talk with Raymond T. Bow- 
man, Assistant Director of the Budget Bu- 
reau and a top man on the plan, and you 
find new emphasis being put on safeguarding 
privacy of individuals. 

The major safeguard, says Mr. Bowman, 
will be to limit “sensitive” information go- 
ing into the central file. 

For example, as things stand, there are to 
be no FBI data on crimes or “raw” informa- 
tion in the data bank. Nor is it to include 
military personnel records. A ban would be 
placed on any material dug up by regulatory 
agencies investigating people or business. 
The same would be true of medical records 
of Government employes or applicants. And 
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the data bank would exclude individual per- 
sonnel records—letters of reference, perform- 
ance ratings, test scores—of federal workers 
or applicants. Says Mr. Bowman: 

“We want a statistical center to make 
efficient use of broad groups of material now 
scattered throughout Government. We do 
not want data that are linked to individuals 
by their Social Security number.” 

Even so, many educators, lawyers and law- 
makers say they are skeptical. “Once a data 
bank gets started, pressures will grow—by 
well-meaning people—to pump in more and 
more information,” says one lawyer. He adds: 
“It's the old bologna technique—get things 
one slice at a time.” 

If a federal data bank does come at some 
point, computers around the nation will be 
ready. Bigger and bigger bundles of informa- 
tion are being fed into computers to keep up 
with the myriad transactions of 200 million 
Americans. 

CREDIT-CARD TRAIL 


Fast-growing use of credit cards leaves an 
easily traced trail of records about people's 
spending that did not exist when people used 
cash. 


Looking to the future, when experts pre- 
dict a “cashless-checkless” society and a 
“universal credit card,” computers are seen 
building a record of every move that people 
make—from buying a candy bar to renting 
a hotel room on a rainy afternoon. 

Paul Armer, associate head of the com- 
puter-sciences department at Rand Corpora- 
tion, notes that some industries have al- 
ready moved in that direction. He cites an 
example: 

“A friend of mine recently asked an air- 
line employe for information about a flight 
his friend had taken. The airline employe, 
trying to be helpful, keyed the man’s name 
into the computer system. Even though the 
airline employe had no idea who the person 
was that was making the inquiry, he gave 
out the person’s complete flight itinerary.” 

Some airline computer systems, adds Mr. 
Armer, not only have flight itineraries on 
their passengers, but also the individuals’ 
hotel or motel reservation and whether or not 
they rented a car. 


TOTAL EXPOSURE? 


As data banks proliferate, this warning 
comes from the University of Michigan’s 
Professor Miller: 

“The computer may become the heart of 
a surveillance system that will turn society 
into a transparent world in which our home, 
finances, associations and our mental and 
physical condition are bared to the most 
casual observer.” 

A number of authorities doubt much can 
be done about it. They see a slow death ahead 
for traditional privacy. 

As urban areas expand and grow more 
crowded, the need for facts about people and 
business will increase at all levels of govern- 
ment. Planners will need information for 
programs on everything from housing and 
transportation to welfare, jobs and national 
defense. Data banks now being set up locally, 
it is envisioned by the experts, could be linked 
up among the States—and then tied into 
the Federal Government’s system. 

The inevitability of a decline in privacy is 
pointed up by Philip M. Hauser, sociology 
professor at University of Chicago and a 
former top official at the U.S. Census Bureau: 

“To insist that an American in the third 
quarter of the twentieth century is entitled 
to the same rights of privacy as the American 
in the agrarian society of 1790 is the equiva- 
lent of insisting that the contemporary 
American is entitled to the freedom of driv- 
ing a horse and buggy along an urban 
expressway.” 

Regardless of changing times, many 
thoughtful people are increasingly worried 
about the trend. 

“We need rules on computerized dirt col- 
lecting,” says a New York lawyer. “Some 
things just should not be collected. And we 
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should make sure computers get their facts 
straight.” 

Many private data banks, recognizing the 
danger, are being extra careful. Example that 
is cited: Credit Data Corporation, a credit- 
checking organization dating back to 1930. It 
has computerized files on 25 million individ- 
ual American—mostly clustered in the New 
York metropolitan area and in California. 

Credit Data, according to Gerald L. Davey, 
vice president in charge of its Eastern region, 
collects only financial facts about people. 

Files of Credit Data are made available 
only to certified lending institutions. The 
company currently is fighting a lawsuit 
brought by the Internal Revenue Service. 
The IRS wanted to examine the file on one 
individual, and Credit Data refused. 

Says Mr. Davey: “We are going to court be- 
cause of principle. We have told our clients 
and subscribers that the information they 
give us is confidential.” 

John Sturgis, vice president of Chicago’s 
Continental Illinois National Bank & Trust 
Company, thinks that a good way to prevent 
abuses on credit dossiers is to show them to 
the individual. “I think we will have social 
legislation on this without a doubt in the 
next few years,” he says. 

At the national level, say other experts, the 
Government could simply give each citizen 
a “print-out” of his file once a year, mailing 
it out, say, with each year's tax forms. This 
would be expensive, but errors and false data 
could be weeded out and the file kept up to 
date. 

SHADOW OF BIG BROTHER 


Still, many shudder at the prospect. Grum- 
bles one Washington lawyer, an authority on 
constitutional law: 

“That kind of acceptance of a central 
dossier makes me sick. It would be a sort of 
benign ‘Big Brother,’ letting his subjects in 
on what he knows about them—or what he 
is willing to disclose he knows about them— 
for their own h 

“Sometimes I forget we are still 16 years 
away from Orwell’s ‘1984.’ It seems closer 
than that.” 


SEC CHAIRMAN’'S REAPPOINTMENT 
IS GOOD REASON TO ACT NOW 
ON MUTUAL FUND LEGISLATION 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, I 
would like to call the attention of the 
Senate to the action of President John- 
son yesterday in reappointing a distin- 
guished public servant, Hon. Manuel F. 
Cohen, to be Chairman of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission for a 5-year 
term. 

Chairman Cohen served with distinc- 
tion as a career attorney with the SEC 
before his initial appointment as Chair- 
man of that Commission. Under his 
guidance, the SEC has risen to new 
heights in its role as regulator of the 
securities industry, to the advantage of 
American investors and our system of 
capitalism. 

I was particularly pleased by this re- 
appointment because I believe that it 
indicates firm support by the President 
for Chairman Cohen’s major proposal 
now before the Congress, the revision 
and improvement of the Investment 
Company Act of 1940. This legislation, 
now before the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, was the subject of exten- 
sive hearings, which were completed late 
last year. 

Since the conclusion of hearings on the 
Investment Company Act amendments, 
and on additional amendments which I 
have submitted, numerous discussions 
have been held by members of the com- 
mittee staff with representatives of the 
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SEC and the mutual fund industry. I 
believe that all of the parties concerned 
about this legislation have reached a 
full understanding of the issues con- 
cerned by this time, and that the com- 
mittee should now be ready to mark up 
the bill. 

With Chairman Cohen’s reappoint- 
ment, we can be certain that the need 
for revision of the Investment Company 
Act will continue to be presented to us 
until final action is taken. I hope that 
my colleagues on the committee will 
agree with me that the time for action 
on this important legislation, necessary 
for the protection of the millions of 
Americans who hold shares in mutual 
funds, is now. 


PARIS AS A SITE FOR PEACE TALKS 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, dur- 
ing the past few weeks, when the United 
States and Hanoi were dickering with 
each other regarding an acceptable site 
for first contacts leading to Vietnam 
peace talks, there was some criticism of 
President Johnson for not quickly agree- 
ing to accept one of the locations put 
forth by Hanoi. These locations had ob- 
vious disadvantages for the United 
States, and corresponding advantages 
for Hanoi. Nevertheless, it was argued 
that we should give in to Hanoi simply 
to get the talks started. It was further 
argued that we could not afford to lose 
the opportunity to begin peace talks. 

The New York Times, speaking edi- 
torially, said: 

The agreement on Paris as the site for 
Vietnam preliminary peace talks marks a 
major diplomatic breakthrough. Washing- 
ton’s patient search for a setting suitable for 
substantive negotiations has been gratify- 
ingly rewarded. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the New York Times edi- 
torial, “Paris in the Spring,” printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PARIS IN THE SPRING 

Yesterday's agreement on Paris as the site 
for Vietnam preliminary peace talks marks 
a major diplomatic breakthrough. Washing- 
ton’s patient search for a setting suitable 
for substantive negotiations has been gratify- 
ingly rewarded. Concern about the genuine- 
ness of Hanoi’s interest in talking at all has 
been greatly eased. Paris represents a logical 
choice for both sides. 

Of special significance was Hanol's move 
to broaden the agenda for the talks that 
may begin before the end of next week. The 
North Vietnamese indicated that after dis- 
cussion of an unconditional bombing halt 
they will be prepared “to talk about other 
matters related to the two sides,” thus set- 
ting the stage for full-scale negotiations. 

The sooner the talks progress to these 
“other matters” the better. During the past 
month of exasperating diplomatic bickering 
more than 2,400 American and South Viet- 
namese soldiers died in action and an esti- 
mated 10,703 enemy troops were killed. These 
casualty rates were only slightly lower than 
those for March, before President Johnson 
made his dramatic peace bid. If the past is a 
guide, civilian casualties in South Vietnam 
during April were higher than the combined 
total for allied soldiers. 

The prospects for an early total halt to the 
bombing of North Vietnam still are unclear, 
but if President Johnson adheres to his modi- 
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fied San Antonio formula this vital next 
step toward de-escalation and peace should 
now be possible. In the original version last 
September, the President said the United 
States would “assume” that North Vietnam 
would not take advantage of a bombing 
suspension. 

Defense Secretary Clark Clifford has defined 
this to mean that North Vietnam could “con- 
tinue to transport the normal amount of 
goods, munitions and men to South Viet- 
nam.” Last Tuesday Mr. Clifford said he was 
“not aware of any increase in infiltration” 
since the President announced a partial 
bombing suspension on March 31. 

Although the fighting has been heavy in 
the South in recent weeks, most of the action 
appears to stem from allied offensives aimed 
at relieving any possible threats to Saigon 
and Hue. On April 15 a Washington official 
said enemy forces had carried out a general 
disengagement throughout South Vietnam. 

There are without doubt, as President 
Johnson warned yesterday, “many, many haz- 
ards and difficulties ahead.” But the move- 
ment toward peace is gaining momentum. 
Paris will have a special poignancy this spring 
as the hopes of the world focus on the discus- 
sions about to begin there. 


THE HIGH ROAD TO THE FUTURE 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, in the 
flux of daily pressures a Senator seeks 
continuously to analyze events and chart 
his course. Sometimes “out of the blue” 
a constituent, engaged in the same ex- 
ercise, has reduced his thinking to clear 
philosophy and hard facts. 

This is evidenced by a recent letter to 
me from David G. Black, Jr., of North 
Scituate, R.I. Mr. Black’s letter speaks for 
itself and I ask unanimous consent that 
the letter be printed in the Recorp at 
this point of my remarks so that “he 
who runs may read.” 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NORTH Scrrvate, R.I., 
April 20, 1968. 
Hon. JOHN O. PASTORE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My DEAR SENATOR Pastore: Today I can 
write and say that I see faint signs of na- 
tional recovery. Two weeks ago I felt like the 
son of a terminally ill mother, worse, I felt 
like the father of a child taken suddenly to 
the accident room mortally wounded. 

We have polluted our atmosphere; we've 
polluted our rivers; we've polluted our land; 
and we've polluted our minds, I think the 
cause of our mental pollution is affluence. 
Our national spirit has turned to mud, our 
integrity to quicksilver. Our loyalty behaves 
like cheap glue in a steam bath. 

We all made a half-baked commitment to 
Vietnam many years ago as long as it didn’t 
affect us. We lay back letting the poor men 
volunteer to fight our war for us and get 
Killed because he didn’t have a chance to 
make a man of himself in any other way. 
Our own stayed in college and graduate 
school conveniently safe and insulated from 
the dirty little conflict. We haven't paid a 
dime in extra taxes; in fact, most of us have 
sacrificed nothing since the Vietnam situa- 
tion began. 

Now our smug little fun society is being 
threatened by the sea of putrefaction which 
we've either created ourselves or allowed to 
be created. Now that our sons may be called 
to fight and die we suddenly revolt at the 
thought of war. Suddenly the war is wrong, 
wrong for us to fight but apparently was 
right for the poor to fight. Suddenly nothing 
means anything. Most of us would rather be 
Red than dead. Our jellied characters can’t 
stand the heat. They melt and run away, a 
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situation well described in J. F. Kennedy’s 
“While England Slept.” 

Our favorite indoor sport has been villify- 
ing the President. We loved him as long as 
he handed out goodies, but now that he’s 
about to ask for something in return he has 
suddenly become a monster. We care not one 
whit for his sacrifices, for his burdens, for 
his troubles, for his dedication and cour- 
age, but he’s wiser than us all and behold, 
we find out that we can’t have him any- 
more, and we begin to realize what a good 
man he’s been all along and wish that we 
might have him back. 

And as if this weren’t enough medicine for 
the ailing patient we receive another massive 
dose in the loss of Dr. King. How many lead- 
ers, great and magnificent, are we going to 
sacrifice before we realize that such men 
do not grow on trees, before we realize that 
such men will no longer be interested in 
leading a nation who behaves in a manner 
unworthy of good leadership. But I see signs 
that our sickness is abating, our eyes are 
beginning to open. I'm heartened that our 
feverish pursuit of fun and tinsel is begin- 
ning to abate, that we're doing something 
about fair housing, or rather, unfair hous- 
ing, that we're beginning to face up to our 
commitment in Vietnam and our financial re- 
sponsibilities to defend the dollar. The re- 
covery is painfully slow, however, with no 
guarantee that it will continue. We were 
once a healthy society, and probably will be 
again, but we have come dangerously close 
to disaster and we will spend many more 
years recovering full health. 

I urge you in the strongest way possible 
to aid our recovery and lead us onto the 
high road. We will have to climb a little 
and get out of breath, but when we get to 
the top we will enjoy the view and fresh 
air. 

Take the steps necessary to vote a tax 
increase and anything else needed to 
strengthen our dollar. 

Back our administration on Vietnam to 
the extent of more taxes if necessary. 

Fight the declared war on poverty. Move! 
Act! 

Don’t let the Congress wait to see what 
people are thinking. You know that worth- 
while things don’t just happen. They are 
made to happen! 

Very truly yours, 
Davin G. BLACK, Jr. 


THE ELECTORAL COLLEGE 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
on August 23, 1967, I appeared before 
the Senate Subcommittee on Constitu- 
tional Amendments in support of Senate 
Joint Resolution 2, which would abolish 
the electoral college. Since that time 
I have continued to follow this issue 
closely. On March 15, 1968, I proposed 
that both major parties make passage of 
this amendment a part of their 1968 
platforms. 

I have also followed with interest the 
many opinions which have been ex- 
pressed in support of this proposal to 
abolish the electoral college. I was par- 
ticularly interested in an editorial which 
appeared in the April 16, 1968, edition of 
the St. Louis Globe-Democrat. I ask 
unanimous consent that this editorial 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ABOLISH THE ELECTORAL COLLEGE 


When one considers the enormous defects 
of the electoral college system for electing the 
nation’s President, it is surprising that it 
hasn't been abandoned long ago. 

At last there is a strong movement afoot to 
do just this. It is being led by the American 
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Bar Association which conducted an exten- 
sive study on the subject. 

The ABA is proposing a constitutional 
amendment to abolish the electoral college 
system and substitute a direct, nationwide 
popular vote. It hopes to persuade both major 
political parties to adopt the recommenda- 
tion in their respective platforms. 

The Globe-Democrat has long urged this 
identical course of action and enthusiastic- 
ally endorses the ABA proposal. 

The electoral college system is completely 
archaic and has been for many decades. 

It was created at the Constitutional Con- 
vention in 1787 in a day when there were 
limited communications and relatively low 
literacy. 

It was almost impossible for the people 
to know the presidential candidates so a sys- 
tem was improvised that allowed them to vote 
for electors, to whom they would delegate 
their franchise. 

As time passed, the situation completely 
reversed itself. The people were easily able 
to know the candidates but seldom knew 
their electors. 

The ABA has listed these major objections 
to the electoral college: 

The popular will of the people can be— 
and has been—defeated by the mathematical 
usually because of the rule that the candi- 
date receiving a state plurality gets all the 
electoral votes. 

Candidates with a clear plurality have been 
defeated because of the electoral college 
system. 

The choice can be—and has been—thrown 
into the House of Representatives, where 
each state has but a single vote. 

A vote can be—and has been—cast by an 
elector for a candidate other than that for 
whom the voter expected him to vote. 

The electoral vote of a state nullifies the 
ballots of all voters not supporting the win- 
ner in that state. 

Disputed electoral votes can negate—and 
have negated—the will of the rest of the 
nation. 

The solution to the electoral college dilem- 
ma is so simple, no on should fail to see its 
merit. To the direct popular vote recom- 
mendation, the ABA has added only the pro- 
posal that unless the leading candidate re- 
ceives at least 40 percent of the vote, there 
should be a runoff of the two leading candi- 
dates. 

Let’s hope that the Democratic and Re- 
publican party platforms will include this 
amendment proposal. A direct popular vote 
would rule out the specter of a minority- 
elected President sitting in the White House. 


TWO CALLS FOR LAW AND ORDER 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, the edi- 
torial page of the Washington Sunday 
Star carried, by a curious coincidence, 
two articles which made precisely the 
same point; namely, that the time has 
come and, indeed is past, when this Na- 
tion demands a return to law and order. 

The first article was the well-known 
“Spires of the Spirit” column, written 
by the Senate’s own Chaplain, the Rev- 
erend Dr. Frederick Brown Harris, one 
of America’s most respected and eloquent 
religious leaders. 

He cites the discovery by one of this 
century’s great preachers. that while 
there had been volumes of sermons 
preached on freedom, on the emancipa- 
tion of the individual, and on the out- 
growing of old restraints, there were no 
sermons on obedience. 

In these critical times, writes Dr. Har- 
ris, “the pulpits of the land need to 
thunder” the message of obedience to 
laws and a respect for those laws. 
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This bold and courageous statement 
by such an eminent spiritual leader comes 
at a time when the pulpits of America 
are too much used to convey quite dif- 
ferent messages, the counseling of young 
men to violate draft laws and the virtual 
incitement to riot, for instance. 

Across the page, the Star carried the 
column of James J. Kilpatrick under the 
headline, “Country Needs the New 
Crime-Control Bill.” 

Mr. Kilpatrick’s style and language are 
quite dissimilar to that of Dr. Harris. To 
those who argue that we should appease 
the rioters and looters and “turn our 
backs as they steal us blind,” Mr. Kil- 
patrick with an eloquence which Dr. Har- 
ris might admire, replies: “Nuts.” 

The law abiding citizen— 


Argues Mr. Kilpatrick— 


wishing to walk safely on his streets by 
night, has a right to be protected from 
assault. That right has to be made secure. 
The unoffending property owner, paying 
taxes for police and fire protection, has a 
right to that protection. The great bulk of 
our city-dwelling Negro especially have 
rights; they are the first and most pathetic 
victims of violence and crime. 


Mr. President, because these two ar- 
ticle, in quite different ways, strike so 
close to the heart of the very matter 
which now confronts the Senate in the 
pending bill, I ask unanimous consent 
that they be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Sunday Star, 
May 5, 1968] 


SPIRES OF THE Spmrr: ON Law AND LIBERTY 


(By Dr. Frederick Brown Harris, D.D., 
Chaplain, U.S. Senate) 

In the midst of his great ministry, one of 
the most outstanding preachers of the 20th 
century made a significant discovery and con- 
fession. The nation was then passing through 
what was being called by responsible citizens 
“an orgy of lawlessness.” This nationally 
known preacher, who was listened to eagerly 
by great crowds, in examining his own mes- 
sage said: “I could not recall ever having 
preached a sermon on obedience; I could not 
recall ever having heard a sermon on obedi- 
ence. I have searched volume after volume of 
modern addresses and sermons and I have 
not run upon any that dealt with respect for 
and obedience to authority. There was plenty 
on freedom, on the emancipation of the in- 
dividual, on the outgrowing of old restraints, 
but few, if any, upon the necessity and glory 
of being mastered by what rightfully masters 
Immediately after having been made con- 
scious of that gap in the message to his 
generation, this prophet of God stood in the 
pulpit, which was his throne, and preached 
a sermon on obedience. 

Certainly now, years later, the pulpits of 
the land need to thunder the same message. 
One does not have to be an alarmist or a 
pessimist to declare that one of the ominous 
symptoms in this decade of destiny is that 
authority has broken down in the nation, 
the state, the university, the family, and the 
individual. 

In the movies and television, upon which 
the eyes of millions are glued for hours every 
day, obedience to law is taken lightly. The 
representatives of the law are habitually at 
a disadvantage on the silver screen. The 
judge, the detective, the policeman usually 
comes off badly in the plot. Those who are 
thus entertained are regaled with the story 
of attractive murderers, high-minded rob- 
bers, and noble crooks. Even in cases of 
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heinousness involving law we witness often 
a veritable debauch of public sentimentality 
expressing itself in specious explanations of 
why a criminal does what he does. It is all 
a silly exaltation of crime. 

In May, by presidential decree, the nation 
observes “Law Day.” In such an emphasis 
there is lifted before the gaze of all our people 
the fundamental conception on which all 
else in a democracy rests. “Law Day“ flood- 
lights the vital truth engraved on the facade 
of the noble edifice of the United States 
Supreme Court Equal Justice Under 
Law“ —and of that sentence inscribed over 
the portals of the courthouse in Worcester, 
Mass. Obedience to Law Is Liberty.” 

Democracy is the faith that laws should 
be made and enforced not by an all-power- 
ful monarch or by a dictator whose rule is 
tyranny, but by the whole body of “We, 
the people,” and that laws thus made should 
be gladly obeyed by ALL the people. 

Any willful violation of law thus enacted 
is a blow at liberty itself. In just laws there 
is registered the conscience of God-fearing 

ple. 

Much is being said and written these 
perilous days about freedom and emancipa- 
tion from compulsion. More, much more, 
needs to be said about discipline and law. 
The demand “Don't fence me in” must be 
interpreted, if life is to be worthwhile and 
reach its highest possibilities, in the light of 
the larger truth mirrored in a great hymn— 
“Make Me a Captive, Lord, and Then I Shall 
Be Free.” Says a United States senator, as 
with deep anxiety he sees what so many of 
his contemporaries are doing with their 
boasted “liberty”: “Unless discipline and 
obedience can be brought back to America 
we are on our way to the junk heap.” 

There is no way by which the democratic 
experiment can be saved if mad insistence 
on individual freedom to do as one pleases 
crowds out sober recognition of social prob- 
lems. 

Often we hear of a “Back to God Move- 
ment.” It is true that we need to get back 
to a conception of a God who is not, as 
some moderns have pictured Him, very ami- 
able, even maternal, but to a God who 
stands for moral order—God who is all loye, 
but also all law! 

Too often we have confined our ideas of 
the Christ who revealed such a God as the 
“gentle Jesus.” We think of the Man of 
Galilee only in terms of pity and compas- 
sion and kindness. But in these qualities we 
do not really touch the fundamental thing 
in His character. It was the thing that sent 
Him to the cross—“Thy will be done, as in 
heaven so on earth! Not my will, but 
Thine be done“ — Whosoever shall do the 
will of God, the same is my brother, my 
sister, my mother.” 

To follow that Christ means to heed the 
injunction—“Confirm thy soul in self-con- 
trol, they liberty in law!” 


[From the Washington Sunday Star, May 5, 
1968] 


COUNTRY NEEDS THE NEW CrRIME-CONTROL BILL 
(By James J. Kilpatrick) 

For the next week or so, the United States 
Senate will be debating the crime-control bill 
just reported by the Judiciary Committee. 
This may not be a perfect bill. Reasonably 
minded men may disagree on some of its 
provisions. But the bill would take some use- 
ful strides toward attacking this nation’s 
most critical domestic problem; and it ought 
to pass. 

The bill ought to pass, for one reason, sim- 
ply as a legislative expression of the country’s 
determination to restore law and order. 
America is slow to anger; but, unless I am 
badly mistaken, a sense of anger is building 
like a tidal wave across the nation. 

The people are fed up with violence in 
their cities. They are fed up with bleeding- 
heart apologists for criminals who burn and 
steal. They are incensed at the spreading per- 
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version of their Bill of Rights. They may not 
be constitutional experts, but they know 
something is dreadfully wrong in the coun- 
try today. They want a balance restored; and 
they want it now. 

By taking up the pending bill, the Senate 
is responding to a feeling that is growing 
everywhere—the feeling that it is high time 
for Congress to manifest concern for the law- 
abiding people of this land. We have heard 
about all we want to hear of what should be 
done for the looters—forgive them, provide 
them with housing, supply them with food, 
train them for jobs, mollycoddle their poor 
bruised psyches, and turn our backs as they 
steal us blind. After all, we are told, “human 
rights count for more than property rights.” 

Nuts! The law-abiding citizen, wishing to 
walk safely on his streets by night, has a 
right to be protected from assault. That right 
has to be made secure. The unoffending prop- 
erty owner, paying taxes for police and fire 
protection, has a right to that protection. 
The great bulk of our city-dwelling Negroes 
especially have rights; they are the first and 
most pathetic victims of violence and crime. 

The pending bill would attempt to undo 
some of the damage done to law enforce- 
ment by a string of excessively solicitous 
decisions from the U.S. Supreme Court. 
Taken one by one, and viewed in lofty ab- 
straction, the decisions have a certain law- 
book merit. Certainly, the right to counsel 
should be preserved; certainly, coerced con- 
fessions should be banned; beyond question, 
unreasonable police searches must be pre- 
vented. 

Well and good. The practical effect of these 
cumulative decisions, however, has been to 
trap the police in legalistic nets. The Fourth, 
Fifth and Sixth Amendments have been con- 
verted into mere games that lawyers play. 
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In the process, the cause of justice has not 
been enhanced; the cause of justice has been 
subverted. 

The bill would do much to strengthen 
local law enforcement agencies. It would 
authorize the use of wiretaps and elec- 
tronic devices for obtaining evidence in a 
few major fields of crime, but it would sur- 
round this authority with judicial safe- 
guards against abuse. The bill would write 
some sensible modifications into the Su- 
preme Court’s sweeping rules as to counsel 
and confessions. Under Title IV, an effort 
would be made to curb the reckless sale of 


Critics of the measure denounce it as “an 
outright attack on the court.” It is said 
that the bill would invite “a return to third- 
degree police practices.” Such charges are 
specious nonsense. The Congress assuredly 
has authority, under the Constitution, to 
regulate the court’s appellate jurisdiction. 
The founding fathers must have expected 
Congress to exercise that authority as a leg- 
islative check and balance upon judicial 
power. And while all men will agree that 
some grievous offenses were committed by 
overzealous police in the bad old days, some 
grievous offenses are being committed by 
criminals now. 

What is needed, and what this bill seeks 
to do, is to put our priorities back in line 
to put first things first. And for the law-abid- 
ing citizen, asking nothing more than a con- 
dition of order, the bill can’t be passed too 
soon, 


DEFENSE INDICATORS DOWN IN 
APRIL 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, we all 
recognize the crucial importance of 
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keeping apprised of economic develop- 
ments in the massive and highly volatile 
defense sector of the economy. Recog- 
nizing this, I ask unanimous consent to 
place in the Recorp the April issue of 
Selected Economic Indicators, which is 
supplied each month by the Defense De- 
partment at the instigation of the Joint 
Economic Committee. 

This issue shows that contract awards 
for the first quarter, on a seasonally ad- 
justed basis, were down 9.2 percent from 
the last quarter of 1967 and 7.0 percent 
from the first quarter of 1967. 

The series on net expenditures avail- 
able for February shows a decline of 10.9 
percent from January, but an increase of 
11.1 percent from February 1967. 

Military manpower strength increased 
13,000 from January to February, while 
Civilian Defense Department manpower 
declined 2,000. During 1967, the further 
buildup in military manpower was of 
much more modest proportions than 
during 1966. Military manpower strength 
increased about 400,000 from the first 
quarter of 1966 to the first quarter of 
1967—a rise of 1344 percent. The in- 
crease from the first quarter of 1967 to 
the fourth quarter—first quarter 1968 
data are not yet available—amounted to 
27,000. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[Dollars in millions; manpower in thousands; quarters by calendar year} 
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TAX OMBUDSMAN 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
Monday, April 15, 1968, was for most of 
us an eventful day. It is not necessary to 
remind my colleagues that April 15 is 
the day our taxes are due to the tax col- 
lector. 

Earlier this Congress, Senator Mac- 
nuson and I, along with the majority of 
the Members of this body, cosponsored 
legislation to create a Small Tax Division 
within the Tax Court of the United 
States. This bill, which some have labeled 
a tax ombudsman, is presently pending 
before the Senate Finance Committee. 

The Wall Street Journal of April 15, 
1968, carries an interesting front page 
article on the various types of problems 
which the Tax Court encounters. I ask 
unanimous consent to insert, at this 
point in the Recorp, the above-men- 
tioned article. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


RULING ON RETURNS: U.S. Tax COURT SEES 
WIDE SLICE or LIFE AS It SETTLES FIGHTS 
WITH IRS—PAUL HORNUNG’S FREE AUTO, 
HUSBAND’S ALLOWANCE FROM WIFE PON- 
DERED BY JUDGES—CIRCUIT RIDERS’ LONELY 
Lives 

(By Glynn Mapes) 

Can a businessman take depreciation on 
the airspace in a hole in the ground? Must a 
pro football star pay taxes on a new Corvette 
he receives as an award? Can a wealthy wife 
deduct from her taxes the allowance she pays 
her husband, an old seafarer, for staying 
home by the hearth? 

Such puzzlers don’t arise in most of the 
Federal income tax returns due today. But 
when they do, there’s a court that answers 
such questions—and others less obscure—by 
the hundreds. It’s an important bench of jus- 
tice that most citizens don’t know exists— 
the Tax Court of the United States. Com- 
posed of 16 judges who sit singly and ride 
circuit to some 50 cities, this tribunal is the 
principal wailing wall for income tax suf- 
ferers who feel the Government is pushing 
them around. 

Few courts see such a wide slice of life. 

Tax Court judges have listened to the woes 
of countless corporate and private taxpayers. 
They have delved into the personal affairs of 
financier Andrew Mellon, comedian W. C. 
Fields, union leader Jimmy Hoffa and Murray 
(The Camel) Humphries, a lieutenant of 
gangster Al Capone. Indeed, these jurists 
probably hear a wider variety of cases, face 
more abstruse legal snarls and handle more 
money matters than almost any court in the 
land. 

NOT REALLY A COURT 


In one sense, the court isn't really a court 
at all. It was formed in 1924 as the Board of 
Tax Appeals, “an independent agency in the 
executive branch of the Government.” And 
despite several attempts to change its status, 
it still is part of the executive rather than the 
judicial branch of the Government. In 1942, 
however, its name was changed to Tax Court 
and its members designated judges. The 
U.S. Supreme Court has also recognized the 
judicial nature of the court. 

Congress is mulling several measures con- 
cerning the Tax Court. One set of bills would 
Place it in the judicial branch and grant life 
tenure to its judges, who now are appointed 
by the President to 12-year terms. Other bills 
propose a small claims section of the court. 
Such a move would help stem the oft-heard 
criticism that legal expenses and red tape 
frighten away taxpayers who have only a 
small amount of disputed tax at stake. 

Despite sich charges, the court already 
gets a good share of its business from small 
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taxpayers. Pending before the court are some 
10,900 cases representing more than 1.4 bil- 
lion in disputed taxes. The total includes a 
number of extremely large corporate tax 
cases; for the remaining cases, the average 
tax deficiency is about $700. It takes rough- 
ly 18 months to run a case through the court. 
About 6,000 new cases are filed annually, 
but most are settled without a trial. 

For most taxpayers, a visit to Tax Court 
comes after a series of unsuccessful adminis- 
trative appeals to the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice, At this point, the hapless taxpayer gets 
what's called a statutory notice of deficiency, 
a fancy title for a simple message: Pay up or 
file your case with the Tax Court within 90 
days. 

ODDS FAVOR THE IRS 

Some simply pay. Others pay and then sue 
the Government for a refund in Federal 
Court of Claims. But many head for Tax 
Court since it’s the only court where a tax- 
payer can withhold payment of the disputed 
tax until the judge issues an opinion on the 
merits of the case. 

No matter which court the taxpayer 
chooses, the odds run against him. In fiscal 
1967, the IRS won 55% of the tax cases filed 
in the Court of Claims, 73% of those in the 
Federal district courts and 82% of those in 
the Tax Court. Lawyers say the reason for the 
poorer odds in Tax Court is that a greater 
percentage of flimsy cases wind up there. 

To a casual onlooker, a typical Tax Court 
session has all the verve of a lecture on ac- 
counting. Few people are present, and the 
proceedings are quiet and businesslike, None- 
theless, few judges have less chance of being 
bored than do those on the Tax Court bench. 


PAUL HORNUNG VERSUS THE IRS 


Consider the case of former Green Bay 
Packers halfback Paul Hornung. The IRS 
insisted that a $3,300 Corvette awarded him 
for being named the outstanding player in 
the 1961 National Football League champion- 
ship game was taxable income, Mr. Hornung 
protested; he maintained the car fell under 
a regulation that exempts from taxation 
awards given in recognition of educational, 
artistic, scientific and civic achievements. 

His argument: Football is educational be- 
cause it’s taught in physical education 
courses. It’s artistic because being a football 
star “calls for a degree of artistry.” It’s sci- 
entific because it employs certain scientific 
principles (a witness testified that “you have 
to be somewhat of a mathematician” to un- 
derstand the complicated plays). And it’s a 
civic achievement because Mr. Hornung, who 
was then in the Army, was granted leave 
specifically to play in the championship 
game; hence it must have been for the pub- 
lic good. 

Tax Court Judge Austin Hoyt ruled against 
Mr. Hornung, saying, “We believe the peti- 
tioner should be caught behind the line of 
scrimmage on this particular offensive ma- 
neuver.” 

Deductions are another thorny area for the 
court, It has ruled, for example, that the care 
and feeding of two large Russian wolfhounds 
are allowable business expenses for a res- 
taurant, which keep the animals around to 
give the place a bit of class. 

But the court balked in the case of the wife 
who was paying her seagoing husband to stay 
home. The woman had drawn up a contract 
under which she paid her mate half her in- 
come provided he renounced his seafaring 
life and took up no other work involving 
travel. She deducted this amount as a neces- 
sary business expense. The court held that 
while her captain might be dear, he wasn’t 
deductible. 

The fact that a deduction is a bit bizarre 
doesn’t seem to faze the court. Not long ago it 
allowed a Chicago businessman to depreciate 
the airspace in an abandoned clay pit he 
owned. He was a refuse contractor who was 
filling the pit with garbage, thereby slowly 
using up the available dumping space. To the 
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chagrin of the IRS, he saved $23,000 in taxes 
over three years. 


THE LONELY LIFE 


To hear cases like these, Tax Court judges 
spend up to a quarter of their time away 
from their home base in Washington. When- 
ever enough cases pile up, a judge and a 
deputy court clerk are dispatched to hold 
one- or two-week sessions in cities like 
Greensboro, N.C., Salt Lake City, Des Moines 
and Anchorage. 

“This can be a very lonely business at 
times,” observes Judge Hoyt, who often looks 
up old friends of friends, to help pass the 
free time in a strange city. Other judges 
spend their off hours catching up on trial 
briefs, reading books, going to movies or 
simply sightseeing. 

In these traveling sessions, much depends 
on the hard-working deputy clerk who acts 
as court crier, secretary and all-around 
handyman. He generally arrives in town on 
Sunday to check the courtroom (usually bor- 
rowed from some other Federal or local 
court) and to ensure that the all-important 
Tax Court trunk has arrived. The trunk con- 
tains documents, blank forms, rubber 
stamps, pencils and the judge’s robe, among 
other things. Not infrequently, the clerk 
spends Sunday tracking it down. 


LOCKED IN THE MEN’S ROOM 


The borrowed courtrooms can be trouble- 
some since they are sometimes cramped and 
decrepit. Deputy Clerk George Baird recalls 
a session in an old Oklahoma City court- 
room. Court was ready to convene, but the 
judge was nowhere to be found. After a wait 
of several minutes, Mr. Baird says he heard 
a small voice call, “George, get me out of 
here!” The judge, it developed, was im- 
prisoned in the men's room adjoining his 
chambers; a rusty door lock had stuck shut. 

Judges, who draw an annual salary of $30,- 
000, get an expense allowance of up to $30 
for each day on the road. Their clerks, who 
earn an average of $8,300, must survive on a 
flat $16 a day for expenses. Since only five 
clerks serve 16 judges, the clerks travel con- 
siderably more. On the average, each clerk 
is away from Washington 60% of the time; 
some travel 30,000 miles a year. 

When riding circuit, most Judges treat the 
clerks to cocktails and dinner once a week. 
A few years ago during a month-long session 
in Seattle, Judge Graydon G. Withey and his 
clerk, Mr. Baird, rented a furnished apart- 
ment across the street from the courthouse. 
“It was very pleasant, much better than a 
hotel,” says Mr. Baird. “However,” he adds 
with a sigh, “I got stuck with the shopping 
and cooking.” 


ARE THEY IMPARTIAL? 


Of the court's 14 active judges (there are 
currently two vacancies), a majority are 
former Government attorneys—a fact that 
nettles at least a few tax lawyers, who com- 
plain the court tends to favor the IRS in 
difficult cases. Five judges were IRS attor- 
neys, two came from the Justice Department 
and one from the Treasury Department. An- 
other judge is a former chief counsel of the 
House Ways and Means Committee. The re- 
maining five judges came from private law 
practices. 

Gripes a Philadelphia tax lawyer: “These 
fellows try hard to be impartial, but seeing 
things the Government way can get ingrained 
in a man, Is it really fair to have them all on 
the court?” 

Tax Court judges reply that erstwhile Gov- 
ernment lawyers no more favor the IRS than 
former private attorneys favor the taxpay- 
ers. “Whatever your background—Govern- 
ment or private practice—it won’t sway you 
in the last after a few months on the bench,” 
says one judge. 

Nor has Sheldon S. Cohen, commissioner of 
the IRS, noticed any pro-Government lean- 
ings from former IRS people on the court. 
“Far from it,” he says. “How do you prove 
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you're impartial? You become harder on your 
friends.” 


THE SMALL CLAIMS PROPOSAL 


Pending legislation to set up a small claims 
tax court is viewed with disfavor by many of 
the judges, although the court itself hasn’t 
taken an official position. The bills, which 
have wide, bipartisan support, would em- 
power special court commissioners to hear 
cases involving deficiencies of $1,000 or less. 
Decisions would be rendered quickly and in- 
formally. They wouldn't be precedent setting, 
nor could they be appealed to higher courts. 
Present Tax Court rulings can be appealed by 
either the taxpayer or the IRS, though the 
IRS seldom does appeal. 

Chief Judge William M. Drennen main- 
tains that the “existing machinery of the 
court could be modified to handle small 
claims“ without special legislation. In recent 
months, he observes, the court has success- 
fully experimented with small claims cal- 
endars in several cities where cases were han- 
dled speedily and with little paperwork. He 
and other judges fear that a formalized small 
claims division might tempt great numbers 
of irate taxpayers to bypass existing appeal 
procedures within the IRS. 

Everyone agrees that going to Tax Court 
can be costly. The filing fee is only $10, but 
lawyers’ fees—even for a small, run-of-the- 
mill case—run $25 to $50 or more an hour. 
Tax lawyers say most cases require a mini- 
mum of eight hours of their time. Another 
expensive item is the trial transcript; these 
often-voluminous documents run 50 to 75 
cents a page. 

Says one lawyer: “Sure, $200 is a lot of 
tax to some people. But who would want to 
spend $250 fighting it?” 

Some hardy taxpayers—about 20% of those 
before the court last year—save on legal costs 
by going it alone, without a lawyer. But such 
pro se defenses (from the Latin for ‘‘on be- 
half of one’s self”) can be troublesome for 
judges. 

“These cases are sometimes a source of 
great frustration to the court,” says Judge 
Theodore Tannenwald Jr. “Not only is the 
taxpayer unfamiliar with the legal proce- 
dures involved but, more often than not, he 
is emotionally upset about the whole matter. 
The judge has to assume the additional roles 
of psychiatrist and lawyer. He has to try to 
calm down the taxpayer and then, acting as 
the taxpayer's lawyer, try to question him 
sufficiently to get the pertinent facts on 
record.“ 

A pro se case can be frustrating to the tax- 
payer, too. As he prepares his petition the 
court will, on request, mail him an imposing 
booklet called Rules of Practice, Tax Court 
of the United States—complete with 65 rules. 
Terms like depositions, stipulations and in- 
terrogatories abound. And these can stump 
the unwary. 

Take, for instance, the case of a Lafayette, 
La., man who had taxes of $312 at stake, His 
carefully written petition followed the pre- 
scribed format to the letter: His name, ad- 
dress, amount of deficiency, assignment of 
errors to the IRS and statement of facts sup- 
porting his argument. 

But this taxpayer met his match in the 
last paragraph of the petition, where the 
rules call for a “prayer, setting forth relief 
sought by the petitioner.” Here he wrote: 
“Our Father who art in heaven, hallowed 
be Thy name 


MONTREAL ASSEMBLY FOR HUMAN 
RIGHTS STATEMENT OF PUR- 
POSE 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
Assembly for Human Rights, which con- 
vened in Montreal March 22 to 27, re- 
ceived a great deal of encouragement 
from organizations vitally interested in 
the field of human rights. 
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Messages of support came from the 
Food and Agriculture Organization, 
World Health Organization, United Na- 
tions High Commissioner for Refugees, 
The Canadian Government, from Prime 
Minister Lester B. Pearson, the Eleanor 
Roosevelt Memorial Foundation, and the 
World Council of Churches. 

Purpose of the Assembly for Human 
Rights was the focusing of public atten- 
tion on some of the concrete issues relat- 
ing to the rights of man. Hopefully, the 
Montreal meeting will serve as the basis 
for discussions in many nations, on the 
part of governments, and within the pri- 
vate sector. I note that the full financial 
support of the Montreal Assembly for 
Human Rights came from the private 
sector in the commemoration of the 1968 
International Year for Human Rights. 

Of considerable worth is the assem- 
bly’s statement of purpose which I find 
most rewarding because it emphatically 
defines the forces changing the world 
through technological advance and also 
political alterations. 

The statement will be of interest to all 
Senators and I ask unanimous consent 
that it appear in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF PURPOSE FOR THE ASSEMBLY 
FoR HUMAN RIGHTS 


THE GROWTH OF HUMAN FREEDOM IN A 
TECHNOLOGICAL AGE 


A world which is being re-formed by tech- 
nological advance and political change must 
examine the impact of these forces on human 
freedom. 

The same technology which provides solu- 
tions to old problems creates new threats to 
the natural rights of man. The threat to in- 
dividuality, engendered by science, is real; 
but the promise which science offers in terms 
of release from old and dreaded restraints is 
incalculably high. 

Because knowledge must precede and ac- 
company man’s efforts in using technology 
to advance human freedom, it is essential 
that the best minds be put to work in exam- 
ining the impact of technology on human 
freedom in a new age. 

Old statements dealing with the abstrac- 
tions of human rights have lost their mean- 
ing for the millions who have seen no change 
affecting their welfare and freedom as a re- 
sult of these expressions. The individual 
rights to which all men are entitled must 
become in fact individual. What is considered 
by many to be the threat of the new tech- 
nology must become the new promise for in- 
dividual human freedom. In addition to the 
rights of political freedom, which remain as 
important as ever, we must insure the right 
to health, the right to economic well-being, 
and the right to education. 

The challenge of technology is universal. 
It confronts those societies which have long 
traditions of human freedom. It also chal- 
lenges the developing societies whose cultures 
may be unreceptive to technology. 

The Assembly for Human Rights, sup- 
ported by scholarly research and the delibera- 
tions of thoughtful men, proposes to examine 
in the light of technological change the con- 
cepts expressed in the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights. 


PENNSYLVANIA COUNCIL OF THE 
ARTS 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I am de- 
lighted with the Senate’s prompt ap- 
proval of legislation extending the au- 
thorization of the National Foundation 
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on the Arts and the Humanities. It is in 
our history and literature, both the sub- 
stance of the humanities, that we see the 
fundamental values which have governed 
the development of this country and 
which will give it its goals. Long central 
in the liberal arts curriculums of our 
schools, colleges, and universities, the 
humanities have suffered from inade- 
quate financial support. 

The National Endowment for the Hu- 
manities has developed sound programs 
for the improvement of teaching of the 
humanities in higher education. With 
adequate funds, it is now in a position 
to have a significant impact on instruc- 
tion in the humanities at both the grad- 
uate and undergraduate institutional 
level. Its fellowship and research pro- 
grams have not only produced impor- 
tant scholarship but they have acceler- 
ated the development of scholars and 
teachers of the humanities. 

Few Federal agencies have made better 
use of a small amount of seed money 
than has the National Endowment for 
the Arts. 

Working with the active cooperation of 
the film industry and privately endowed 
foundations, the National Endowment 
for the Arts has created a strong and 
viable American Film Institute. The in- 
stitute is a non-Government, nonprofit 
organization for the development of ex- 
cellence in this area of the arts. 

Similar cooperative efforts have as- 
sisted in the production and distribution 
of 39 programs for national educational 
television. 

Throughout its initial effort, the Na- 
tional Endowment has encouraged pri- 
vate giving through close liaison with 
foundations and industry. In this re- 
spect, the endowment—and the National 
Council on the Arts—have fulfilled a 
large part of the original challenge con- 
tained in Public Law 89-209. 

The endowment’s programs to en- 
courage the arts in many fields have 
been highly successful. But nowhere is 
this more apparent than in the growth 
of the State arts agencies which provide 
ongoing programs of benefit to the citi- 
zens of their own area. 

An excellent example is the work of 
the Pennsylvania Council of the Arts. 
I recently received a report of the ex- 
citing activities of the council sub- 
mitted to me by Theodore L. Hazlett, Jr., 
chairman, and Vincent R. Artz, execu- 
tive director, which I ask to have printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

We respectfully submit the following infor- 
mation that will provide an overlay of major 
Arts Council activities. In all of its efforts, the 
Council has consistently sought to maintain 
the highest standards and pursuit of excel- 
lence in every field of creative endeavor. Com- 
patible with the Declaration of Purpose of the 
National Foundation on the Arts and Hu- 
manities Act of 1965, the Council sets forth 
the following objectives: 

To increase opportunities for citizen appre- 
ciation and enjoyment of the arts through a 
wider distribution of our artistic resources 
throughout all areas of the state; 

To sustain and encourage individual per- 
forming and creative artists; 

To help sustain and develop existing inde- 
pendent institutions of the arts; 
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To increase the awareness and importance 
of the arts to our citizens through education- 
al and experimental projects; 

To provide citizen participation in local ar- 
tistic programs through a partnership with 
other states; 

To provide the people of this state with new 
opportunities in all aspects of the arts; 

To act on the principle that the arts are 
primarily a matter for private and local in- 
itiative. 

The arts play an important role in inte- 
grating individuals into the sub-cultures 
within our society. They affect the masses 
and have direct influence on the moods and 
textures of their lives. 

The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
Council on the Arts was created by Act No. 
538, approved January 25, 1966. During the 
latter part of 1966-1967, the Council actually 
began to conduct its business. The first 
major point of business was to begin a state- 
wide survey of the artistic and cultural re- 
sources in Pennsylvania. After adopting the 
Pennsylvania State Planning Board's re- 
gionalized concept, the Council conducted 
a test study in Region 6 encompassing 
Adams, Cumberland, Dauphin, Franklin, 
Lancaster, Lebanon, Perry and York Counties. 
After successfully completing this feasibility 
study, the Council's staff extended their 
efforts to the balance of the Commonwealth. 
This in-depth survey was conducted on a 
three prong basis. The first stage was the 
establishment of centers of influence and in- 
dividual interviews. Detailed questionnaires 
were then mailed to all identified arts groups 
based on the information obtained in the 
interviews. The third and most rewarding 
portion of the survey was the series of public 
forums held state-wide. The information 
derived from all phases of this survey 
helped establish the existing artistic and 
cultural climate of our Commonwealth. 

The Council developed a logical program 
based on the initial information obtained in 
the survey. During this fiscal year the major 
program of support and aid was to local and 
regional arts festivals. Through supporting 
these local festivals throughout the state, 
more than eight million Pennsylvania citizens 
were exposed to all the various art forms. 

A grant from the National Endowment 
for the Arts and Humanities of $12,053 was 
matched on an equal basis by state funds, 
giving a total program fund of $24,106. After 
a careful audit of our 1966-1967 programs, it 
was interesting to learn that the total cost 
of that season’s program per audience head 
was $.0003. 

The following was the program of support 
for 1966-1967: 


Recipient: 
Philadelphia Arts Festival, Phila- 
Pei A Ay eee $4, 000 
Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(Three Rivers Arts Festival)... 3,000 
Fine Arts Fiesta, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.. 2,000 
Warren Art League, Warren, Pa 500 


Johnstown Area Arts Council, 
Johnstown, Pa. (Flaming Foliage 


Arts Festival 500 
Bucks County Arts Foundation, 
Doylestown, Pa. (International 
Theatre Congress) 2, 000 
State College Area Chamber of 
Commerce, State College, Pa. 
(Central Pennsylvania Festival of 
the Arts) --.--.-~--=--=---=---+- 2, 000 
Erie Arts Council, Erie, Pa 2, 000 
Butler County Music and Art Festi- 
C 306 


Pennsylvania Ballet Company. Phil- 
Wenns, . essen an 17, 800 


The Pennsylvania Ballet Company gave 
performances in Altoona, State College, Wil- 
liamsport and Coatesville, as well as several 
matinee performances for children. 


It was the Council’s goal to provide support 
through a program that would cover all the 
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various art forms and yet reach as many 
people as possible. The results of our first 
year of programming prove that this goal 
was successfully attained. 

The Council established a policy that all 
the financlal aid granted to projects within 
its program should be matched or bettered 
by funds from each local community. Within 
the obvious limits of administering such a 
small amount of program monies, the Coun- 
cil, the present administration and the Na- 
tional Endowment on the Arts were definitely 
pleased with our attempts to elevate the 
cultural level of our Commonwealth. 

During the present fiscal year, the Coun- 
cil has concluded the three prong survey. 
All the information which was gathered 
through this important study is presently 
being compiled and analysed. The results of 
the state survey will be the basis for the 
text of the Council's first major publication. 

During February, 1968 the Council con- 
ducted its first seminar concerning the de- 
velopment of the Arts Festival concept. 
More than 48 qualified consultants from all 
areas of the state met in Harrisburg to dis- 
cuss mutual goals and how to improve the 
quality of their local festivals. This sympo- 
sium was a definite major step toward the 
Council's plan to hold a statewide arts fes- 
tival. Based on the many letters of com- 
mendation that the Council received from 
the seminar participants, this meeting was 
truly beneficial and lends credence to mak- 
ing this an annual affair. 

The present fiscal year’s program is sup- 
ported by a grant of $39,383 from the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Arts and Humani- 
ties and a State program appropriation of 
$50,000. 

After evaluating the effectiveness of last 
year’s program, the Council’s goals and ob- 
jectives must include a continuation of the 
support of the following: 

Local and regional arts festivals; 

Professional companies of national repu- 
tation; 

Semi-professional and amateur organiza- 
tions with professional potential; 

Dissemination of information that will as- 
sist in helping local organizations to obtain 
worthwhile goals that would, without our 
help, be unobtainable. 

The Council staff is presently negotiating 
contracts with the following listed groups 
based on the approved locally-initiated 
projects: 

Cheltenham Arts Festival, Cheltenham, 
Montgomery County. 

Williamsport Arts Festival, Williamsport, 
Lycoming County. 


Bethlehem Arts Festival, Bethlehem, 
Northampton County. 
Johnstown Youth Festival, Johnstown, 


Cambria County. 

Lackawanna Arts Festival, Scranton, 
Lackawanna County. 

Greater Chester Arts Festival, 
Delaware County. 

Wilkes-Barre Fine Arts Fiesta, Wilkes- 
Barre, Luzerne County. 

Greater Harrisburg Arts Festival, Harris- 


Chester, 


burg, including Lebanon, Cumberland, 
Dauphin and Perry Counties. 
Three Rivers Arts Festival, Pittsburgh; 


Allegheny County. 

Hazleton Fine Arts Festival, Hazleton; Lu- 
zerne County. 

Lancaster Summer Arts Festival, Lancaster; 
Lancaster County. 

Erie Arts Festival, Erie; Erie County. 

Butler County Music and Art Festival, But- 
ler; Butler County. 

Central Penna. Festival of Arts, State Col- 
lege; Centre County. 

Center Square Art Fair, Easton; North- 
ampton County. 

Blair County Arts Festival, Altoona; Blair 
County. 

Temple University Music Festival, Ambler; 
Montgomery County. 
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Society Hill Playhouse Theatre in the 
Street, Philadelphia; Philadelphia County. 

State Repertory Theatre, State College; 
Centre County. 

Professional Companies: Pennsylvania Bal- 
let (Touring), Pittsburgh Symphony, Scran- 
ton Philharmonic, 

The Council has expanded its support of 
local and regional arts festivals from eight in 
fiscal 1966-1967 to eighteen in the current 
year. Our program also includes support to 
five innovative and experimental arts activ- 
ities. 

The Council's programs have been screened 
and approved in an effort to entice the people 
of the Commonwealth to develop special in- 
terest in creative artistic endeavors. We are 
approaching our tasks as arts administrators 
in an efficient manner that will make it pos- 
sible to account for and satisfy the demands 
of the public, patrons, governmental agencies 
and, last but not least, the participants. 

Due to the tremendous groundswell of pub- 
lic interest, the formation of ad hoc commit- 
tees composed of qualified individuals repre- 
senting the various art forms is one of the 
current projects of the Council. These com- 
mittees will investigate the status of each art 
form and will recommend to the Council ap- 
propriate plans for stimulating and enhanc- 
ing the quality of each art form. Hopefully, 
the recommendations from the ad hoc com- 
mittees will help develop new dimensions 
and stimulate professionalism and the eleva- 
tion of quality in the arts. 

Support to local communities does not al- 
ways have to be in the form of a grant. The 
Council on the Arts has made top level pro- 
fessional advisors available to help local com- 
munities enhance their various arts projects. 
The public response to this aspect of the 
Councils program will make it necessary to 
continue to develop a technical advisory pro- 
gram on a grander scale. Supplying technical 
assistance to art groups that are both inter- 
ested and in need is another means of eleva- 
ting Pennsylvania’s cultural climate. 

The success of the Council’s touring the 
Pennsylvania Ballet Company to selected 
areas of the state and the demands of our 
citizens gives a sound basis to enlarge our 
program of professional touring companies. 
We plan to make the outstanding talents of 
both the Philadelphia Orchestra and the 
Pittsburgh Symphony available to additional 
areas of our state. Making established pro- 
fessional talents available to all of the state 
serves a three-fold purpose: the education of 
the general public; the raising of quality 
standards for local groups; and by giving 
support to nationally reputed organizations, 
we also encourage their very existence. 

During the initial phase of program plan- 

in the present fiscal year, the W. L. 
Connell fund was created. The purpose for 
establishing this fund is to grant seed money 
and encouragement to worthwhile experi- 
mental projects that are initiated locally. The 
Connell Fund is still another means of stimu- 
lating the advancement of the arts. If we are 
an Arts Council for all the people we, through 
our programs, must assist in the develop- 
ment of tomorrow’s professional. 

It is not the purpose of the Council to in- 
terfere with local individuals or groups as 
they relate to the arts. Obviously, if worth- 
while programs are to be developed across 
our Commonwealth the initial ideas and 
enthusiasm must begin with the local com- 
munity. However, the Pennsylvania Council 
on the Arts has successfully acted as a cata- 
lyst in helping create local arts councils. The 
basic logic in supporting the concept of local 
arts councils is the idea that outstanding 
projects conceived locally and supported both 
by the State and National governments have 
the opportunity of becoming ongoing annual 
affairs under the leadership of these local 
arts administrators. 

The Council’s next major step toward con- 
ducting the state arts festival which was 
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mandated by Governor Shafer will be the 
implementation of a statewide, juried art 
show at a college senior level. The outstand- 
ing college artists selected by a qualified jury 
will receive scholarships to their choice of 
graduate art schools. Not only will this proj- 
ect prove beneficial to the citizens of Penn- 
sylvania, our schools of higher learning and 
our young artists, but it will also serve as a 
pilot study to assist us in developing a state 
arts festival. 

To help the Council keep abreast of the 
artistic growth in Pennsylvania, it will con- 
tinue to update the in-depth survey, thus 
developing a self-perpetuating directory of 
the state’s cultural and artistic resources. 

Our programs and concepts are keyed to a 
philosophy of continuity, qualitatively and 
quantitatively, on a year-to-year and long- 
range basis compatible with the fiscal objec- 
tives of both state and federa] government 
as they pass from administration to admin- 
istration. 


MEMBERS OF PENNSYLVANIA COUNCIL ON THE 
ARTS 


Dr. Selma Burke, Burke Lane, P.O. Box 45, 
New Hope, Pa. 

Mr. Howard J. Burnett, 437 Maple Avenue, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Hon. Robert J. Butera, 1926 Brandon Lane, 
Norristown, Pa. 

Mr. William L. Connell, Jr., R.D. #2 Pippin 
Hill Farm, Dalton, Pa. 

Mr. Hal C. Davis, 1313 Ingham Street, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Mr. Theodore L. Hazlett, Jr., Esq., 114 Fair- 
way Lane, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mr. H. J. Heinz II, Goodwood, Sewickley, 
Pa. 

Dr. Jules Heller, College of Arts and Archi- 
tecture, 126 Arts Building, Pennsylvania State 
University, University Park, Pa. 

Mrs, James R. McBrier, 4851 Wolf Road, 
Erie, Pa. 

Mr. Frank C. P. McGlinn, 729 Millbrook 
Lane, Haverford, Pa. 

Hon, Jack E. McGregor, 136 West Swissvale 
Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mr. Sol Schoenbach, Settlement Music 
School, 416 Queen Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mrs. Celia S. Silverman, 704 Chelton Hills 
Drive, Elkins Park, Pa. 

Mrs, Andrew J. Sordoni, 1710 Wyoming Ave- 
nue, Forty Fort, Pa. 

Hon. Charles D. Stone, 100 North Brodhead 
Road, Aliquippa, Pa. 

Mr. Fred Waring, Shawnee-On-Delaware, 
Pa. 
Mrs. Bernice McI. Wintersteen, Mount 
Pleasant Road, Villanova, Pa. 

Mr. Andrew Wyeth, Chadds Ford, Pa. 

Hon. Gus Yatron, 1908 Hessian Road, Read- 
ing, Pa. 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, 3 years 
ago, I urged Governor Scranton to 
establish an arts council in Pennsylvania. 
For that reason, I am especially proud of 
the achievements outlined in this report. 
I request that my statement of April 15, 
1965, be printed at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

I recently urged Governor Scranton to 
establish a State Arts Council or Commission 
to encourage an appreciation of the arts 
among Pennsylvanians. As cosponsor in the 
Senate of legislation to establish a National 
Arts Foundation, I believe there should be 
comparable bodies on the state level. 

Such a council could do such things as 
help local theatre groups and stimulate 
community discussion of cultural issues. It 
could sponsor traveling exhibitions of the 
fine arts and crafts and provide musical in- 
struments and equipment for people with 
creative ability. 

The Council might work with municipali- 
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ties, colleges, and universities to sponsor 
artists-in-residence. I recall that Bach for 
the last century of his life was the Municipal 
Cantor of Leipzig. 

The Council could stimulate interest in the 
presentation of Shakespearean and other 
classical plays and provide assistance to 
orchestral groups. 

Every part of the Commonwealth should 
share in such a program. Not only would 
large urban areas participate, but smaller 
towns will benefit immensely from the 
traveling exhibitions, the plays, the orches- 
tral groups and the artists living in their 
communities. This would also offer a real at- 
traction for out-of-state tourists who should 
know more about the great architecture, 
sculpture and other art treasures of our 
Commonwealth. 

Dean E. M. Benson of the Philadelphia 
College of Art has made a good proposal to 
establish an Office of Cultural Affairs within 
the Department of Public Instruction. I 
have called this to Governor Scranton’s at- 
tention as one possible way to encourage an 
appreciation of the arts among all Penn- 
sylvanians. 

Americans are beginning to recognize the 
arts as a community concern to be placed 
alongside our long-accepted responsibilities 
for libraries, hospitals and schools. We should 
be as concerned about the development of an 
‘artist as we are about the training of a 
lawyer, a doctor or an engineer. I hope that 
we can establish a State Arts Council, not 
only to encourage the artist, but to develop a 
cultural audience as well. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NA- 
TIONAL COUNCIL OF STATE COM- 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I have just 
come out of a very stimulating and in- 
spiring conference with a group of young 
people and their adviser from the State 
of Oregon, who are here attending the 
annual meeting of the National Council 
of State Committees for Children and 
Youth, held the 5th, 6th, and 7th of this 
month at the Willard Hotel. They are 
Miss Margaret Smith, from Crabtree, 
Oreg.; Miss Marti Staehle, of Alhoa; 
Miss Margaret McLaughlin, of Portland; 
Mr. James Renton, of Lake Oswego; and 
Mr. Raymond Rowe, their adviser, of 
Portland, representing the Governor’s 
State Committee on Children and Youth 
of the State of Oregon. He is the execu- 
tive secretary of that committee. 

This group of young people have been 
joining with young people from 42 other 
States and territories, Mr. President, in 
a national conference dealing with the 
problems of youth and children. 

Mr. President, all you have to do is 
sit down with young people of this high 
type, and your confidence of the youth 
in this country is renewed. I have talked 
with them about their program, and I 
ask unanimous consent that the proceed- 
ings of the national conference, and a 
paper entitled “Youth Participation, 
Principles Indentified in This Youth Par- 
ticipation Review,” prepared by James 
Renton, a high school student of Lake 
Oswego, Oreg., in cooperation with his 
adviser, Raymond Rowe, of Portland, to 
whom I have already referred, be printed 
in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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YOUTH PARTICIPATION 


PRINCIPLES IDENTIFIED IN THIS YOUTH 
PARTICIPATION REVIEW 

I. The principle of adult-youth partnership 

Accepting this principle would mean that 
the members of a state committee for chil- 
dren and youth would believe in and would 
affirm the values to youth, to adults and to 
the community of youth membership’s real 
involvement and participation with adults 
in state committees for children and youth 
with mutual sharing as responsible members 
having full opportunity to participate in 
all that the state committee does. Allow 
young people responsibility, even to the 
point of the possibility of failing. Channels 
of adult-youth communication should be 
provided and available at all times, 


II. The principle of related structure and 

function 

Accepting this principle would mean that 
the state committee would involve youth at 
the earliest stages in defining their special 
role on the state committee and together 
clarifying what is meant by youth par- 
ticipation, then adopt an organizational 
Structure which provides for youth-adult 
partnership and involvement, both on the 
state committee and its appropriate sub- 
committees, making sure it is meaningful 
from youth’s point of view and that they 
are encouraged to express their ideas. 

It should be realistic within time avail- 
able to youth after school and other commit- 
ments are met. There should be provision 
for some degree of continuity of member- 
ship. In this process it is important that 
youth members understand the role of adult 
members as well as their own. 

III. The principle of broad representation 

Accepting this principle would mean that 
the state committee would develop criteria 
for youth participation, assuring representa- 
tion of youth organizations as well as re- 
gional, socioeconomic cross-section and eth- 
nic membership. 

IV. The principle of membership orientation 

Accepting this principle, the state com- 
mittee would provide orientation materials 
and orientation sessions for new youth mem- 
bers to brief them on the purposes, orga- 
nization and the operational procedures of 
the state committee and of its adult and 
youth members, 

Further understanding and improved 
youth participation can be developed by 
providing youth an opportunity for past dis- 
cussions of the happenings in meetings, 
both for clarification and as a sounding 
board for youth’s reactions. 

V. Principle of training for leadership 
responsibility 

Accepting this principle would mean that 
the state committee would provide appro- 
priate opportunities for youth to carry lead- 
ership responsibilities and assignments, with 
help to sharpen their skills in the democratic 
processes. Likewise state committees would 
encourage training programs for adults 
working with youth, to increase understand- 
ing of youth and ways to help youth do their 
own planning, 

VI. The principle of youth action for youth 

Accepting this principle would mean that 
the state committee would adopt an organi- 
zational structure providing for a coordinate 
Council of Youth and would assist youth 
members in formulating their own organiza- 
tional purpose, structure and procedures, 
and encourage youth’s own planning and 
eonsideration of priorities in youth needs in 
the state when selecting projects for Youth 
Council action in extending youth participa- 
tion. 


VII. The principle of support for youth 
project 


Accepting this principle would mean that 
the state committee would provide for quali- 
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fied adult advisers and funds to carry out the 

projects. Youth should be assured that their 

special advisers will stand behind them, help 
gather needed facts and be good listeners. 

Youth should have a voice in the selection 

of their project consultants and resource 

people. 

VIII. The principle of extending youth 

participation 

Accepting this principle would mean that 
the members of a state committee would en- 
courage and assist in extending youth par- 
ticipation in other state organizations con- 
cerned with youth needs. 

IX. The principle of community education 
Accepting this principle would mean that 

the state committee would encourage wide 

publicity for youth member and Youth 

Council action, surveys, projects, conferences 

and other undertakings showing responsible 

youth-adult partnership for community ac- 
tion. 

X. The principle of periodic evaluation 

Accepting this principle would mean that 
the state committee, adult and youth mem- 
bers together, would periodically examine 
and evaluate the procedures, quality and 
outcome of its youth participation policy, 
then take new directions if indicated by the 
findings. 

ANNUAL MEETING, NaTIONAL COUNCIL OF 
STATE COMMITTEES FOR CHILDREN AND 
Youru, May 5, 6, 7, 1968, WILLARD HOTEL, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 

ANNUAL MEETING PROGRAM: SUNDAY, 

1968 


2:00 p.m., Board of Directors meeting, 
NCSCCY, Executive Room. 

2:00 p.m., 5:00 p.m., Tour of Washington, 
Lobby. 

Advisor—Stanley J. Anderson, Children’s 
Bureau, *Nancy Conn, *Chip Graff, *Bene- 
dict Gross, *Gerald Lucas, *Linda Ray, 
*Gregory Schmidt, *John Scoredes, *Robert 
Sinnecane, *Stan Williams. 

4:00 p.m., Registration, Crystal Room. 

6:00 p.m., Displays, Crystal Room. 

7:30 p.m., Opening Session, Crystal Room, 

Presiding, Richard J. Clendenen, Minne- 
sota, President, NCSCCY. 

Keynote Address, “Plight of Children and 
Youth in a Society in Conflict,” Honorable 
Fred R. Harris, U.S. Senator, Oklahoma; In- 
troduction, *David Piester, Chairman, Ne- 
braska Council of Youth. 

8:30 p.m., Reception, Crystal Room. 

Hostesses, Miss Betty Kirlin, Kentucky, 
Chairman; *Miss Janet Smith, Nebraska, 
Assistant. Mrs. Isabella Jones, Miss Jean 
Reynolds, Miss Naomi Hiett, Miss Mary Blake. 


MONDAY, MAY 6, 1968 


8:00 a.m., Registration, Crystal Room. 

9:00 a.m., General Session, Crystal Room. 

Presiding, Parker McBride, Tennessee, 
Chairman, Youth Participation Committee, 
NCSCCY. 

Invocation, Reverend Adrian Edgar, First 
Vice Chairman, Nebraska, Committee for 
Children and Youth. 

Program Notes, Mrs. Clifford Jorgensen, 
Chairman, Nebraska Committee for Children 
& Youth, Program Chairman. 

“Effective Youth Participation”—Symposi- 
um, Roy Votaw, California, Former President, 
NCSCCY, Joseph F. Vosicky, Jr., Illinois, 
Chairman, Illinois Council of Youth, Dr. 
Rosalind Cassidy, Professor Emeritus, UCLA, 
Director of Cooperative Study on Youth 
Participation. 

10:15 a.m. Annual meeting (For all par- 
ticipants), Crystal Room. 

11:15 a.m. General session, Crystal Room. 

Presiding, Miss Naomi Hiett, Illinois, First 
Vice President, NCSCCY. 

“Recent Trends and Their Implications for 
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* Youth. 
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Planning” Miss Switzer, Director, So- 
cial and Rehabilitation Services, Department 
of Health, Education, Welfare. 

12:00 Lunch. 

2:00 p.m., 3:15 p.m., Discussion groups 
(Concurrent), Presidential Parlors. 

A. “Effective Youth Participation”; Lead- 
ers: Raymond Rowe, Oregon, *Joseph Vos- 
icky, Illinois; Resource: Dr. Rosalind Cassidy, 
Professor Emeritus, UCLA, Santa Monica, 
California. 

B. “Effective Youth Participation”; Lead- 
ers: Ray Votaw, California, *James Renton, 
Oregon; Resource: Dr, Catherine V. Richards, 
Consultant on Youth Services, Office of the 
Chief, Children's Bureau. 

C. “White House Conference—Phase II”; 
Leaders: Miss Naomi Hiett, Illinois, Miss Mary 
Julia Denton, Wisconsin; Resources: Miss 
Jean Reynolds, Specialist on Community Re- 
sources, Children’s Bureau. 

D. “White House Conference—Phase II” 
Leader: Sam Rabinovitz, Michigan Resource: 
Miss Jean Reynolds, Specialist on Community 
Resources, Children's Bureau. 

E. “Trends and Involvement Affecting State 
Committee Work"; Leader: Miss Betty Kirlin, 
Kentucky Resource: William G. Nagel, Di- 
rector, Governor’s Council for Human Ser- 
vices, Pennsylvania. 

7:30 pm., Cracker Barrels. 

Executives and Administrators: Youth, 
Monroe; Legislation, Washington; Publica- 
tion, Adams; Misc., Crystal Room. 
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9:00 am.—10:15 am., Discussion groups 
(Continued). 

“Youth Participation”, “White House Con- 
ference—Phase II“, Trends and Involvement 
Affecting State Committee Work.” 

10:30 a.m.—12:00, General session. 

Presiding—Miss Mary Lou Swope, Ken- 
tucky. 

“Voices of Youth—Are You Listening?” 
Moderator—Richard J. Clendenen, Minne- 
sota, President, NCSCCY. Panelists—Mi- 
chael Burris, Minnesota; Paul Hernandez, 
California; John Rice, Kentucky: 
Washington, D.C. 

12:00 Adjournment. 

12:00 p.m.—4:00 p.m., Board of Directors 
Meeting, NCSCCY. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF STATE COMMITTEES FOR 
CHILDREN AND YOUTH 
Officers 

President—Mr. Richard J. Clendenen, Min- 
nesota; First Vice President—Miss Naomi 
Hiett, Illinois; Second Vice President—Dr. 
Leonard M. Sizer, West Virginia; Third Vice 
President—Mrs. Clifford Jorgensen, Nebraska; 
Fourth Vice President—Mr. Richard E. Em- 
ery, Indiana; Secretary—Miss Betty A. Kir- 
lin, Kentucky; Treasurer—Mr. Gerald H. 
Greemore, Vermont. 

Directors 

Mrs. Elta Majors Boyd, Alabama; Mr. A. 
Whittier Day, Minnesota; Miss Mary Julia 
Denton, Wisconsin; Mr. William S. Hart, Sr., 
New Jersey; Mrs. Frances W. Jones, Arkansas; 
Mr. Raymond S. McClelland, Wisconsin; Dr. 
Harrold A. Murray, New Jersey; Mr. Sam 
Rabinovitz, Michigan; *James L. Renton, 
Oregon; Mr. Raymond Rowe, Oregon; Mrs. 
Charles T. Stone, New Mexico; *Miss Mary 
Lou Swope, Kentucky; Mr. Roy C. Votaw, 
California; Mrs. Leon Wohlgemuth, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


ANNUAL MEETING COMMITTEE 
Planning committee 


Chairman—Mirs. Clifford Jorgensen, Ne- 
braska; A. Whittier Day, Minnesota; *James 
L. Renton, Oregon; *Miss Mary Lou Swope, 
Kentucky; Mrs. Leon Wohlgemuth, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Registration and arrangements 


Mrs. Isabella Jones, National Committee for 
Children and Youth; Miss Marrit J. Naute, 
National Committee for Children and Youth. 
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Program consultant 
Miss Jean Reynolds, Children’s Bureau. 
Youth Participation Committee 
Chairman—Parker McBride, Tennessee; Ar- 
thur Dansereau, Oklahoma; *David Piester, 
Nebraska; *James Renton, Oregon; Raymond 
Rowe, Oregon; Mary Lou Swope, Kentucky. 


Mr. MORSE. I also ask unanimous 
consent that another document, adopted 
at the Oregon State Conference of Youth 
and Children, April 19 through 21, 1968, 
entitled “Rights and Responsibilities, 
Recommendations of the Conference,” 
be printed in the Record at this point. 

There being no objection, the docu- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


RIGHTS AND RESPONSIBILITIES—ForuM A-1: 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


(Adopted at Oregon State Conference, 
April 19-21, 1968) 


1. We recommend that the county youth 
councils inform the administrations and 
faculties of Oregon schools that we feel a 
necessity for health and sex education be- 
ginning in the early elementary grades. 

2. We recommend that students in high 
schools organize informal student-faculty 
forums. These sessions should be opened to 
all student and faculty members. 

3. We recommend that the Bill of Rights as 
adopted by the Region III Association of Stu- 
dent Councils be accepted with the following 
changes: 

(a) An amendment to #5 stating that the 
students should be allowed to decide for 
themselves on appropriate dress and hair 
styles except when styles cause disruption of 
the educational process; 

(b) that #8 be deleted; and 

(c) that #10 of the Bill of Rights be 
amended to read, “The right to a single 
standard for all students to be judged on an 
equal basis; and that violations of the Bill 
be brought before student forums, student- 
teacher forums, or committees established 
specifically for the judging of these viola- 
tions”. 

4, We recommend that the county youth 
councils consider the feasibility of coordi- 
nating a program between high schools in 
their communities to promote racial under- 
standing by using such methods as initiating 
an exchange between schools and developing 
courses directed at understanding various 
sub- cultures. 

5. It is our recommendation that every 
high school’s student government, in co- 
operation with the administration, make a 
very serious examination of their school’s 
educational program with special regard to 
student responsibilities. We feel that every 
high school should have, as its primary ob- 
jective tied in with the learning process, a 
complete and worthwhile program designed 
to provide for an adequate transition for 
each student from the high school level to 
the higher educational level, future careers, 
and full adult responsibilities. The main 
items imperative for this transition are: 

1. Cooperation between students, faculty, 
and administration. 

2. Complete and meaningful communica- 
tion between students, faculty and adminis- 
tration. 

3. A functional, operative, student govern- 
ment that allows students a large degree of 
self-control. 

4. A placing of more responsibility with 
each student, rather than strict supervision. 

We think that a college-type system with 
more freedom on the part of the students 
would make for a more serious, responsible, 
and worthwhile educational program. 

6. We recommend that the county youth 
councils, in cooperation with the State Board 
of Health, coordinate a program on the harm- 
ful effects of smoking to be presented to the 
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elementary schools in the area. The demon- 
stration would be presented by prominent 
high school students and sponsored by the 
school’s student council. 

7. We recommend that each high school 
student government organize a group of 
high school students, stressing greater com- 
munication with elementary and junior high 
students, providing for frequent informal 
question and answer discussions concerning 
their individual future careers, interests, and 
possible course opportunities as high school 
students. 

8. We feel that there is a necessity for 
student evaluation of individual teacher 
methods and attitudes for the purpose of 
providing greater student opportunity to 
learn. We recommend the following criteria 
be considered for teacher evaluation: 

1. Group participation with teacher. 

2. Lecture time. 

3. Reading and study opportunity. 

4. Pertinence to subject matter. 

5. Time allowed for individual student 
help from teacher. 

6. Testing. 

7. Teacher cooperation with student re- 
quests for course adjustment. 

8. Teacher stimulation and involvement 
with the students. 

9. We recommend that a school review 
board be initiated to evaluate schools with 
noted problems. This board would serve in 
the following capacities. Examine: 

1. Conditions of schools; 

2. Administration and administrative prob- 
lems; 

3. Student: 
problems; 

4. Student and administrative cooperation 
and communication; and 

5. Curriculum. 

The purpose of this specially qualified 
review board would be to seek out the roots 
of the school’s problem, prepare an evalua- 
tion of these findings and make recommen- 
dation to the proper authorities as to how 
these problems could be alleviated. This re- 
view board, made up of qualified, knowledge- 
able persons selected by the State Board of 
Higher Education, would be made available 
on the written request of any responsible 
group concerned. 


RIGHTS AND RESPONSIBILITIES—-FORUM A-2: 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. We go on record as supporting the adop- 
tion by every school’s student government of 
Elmer Johnson’s “A Bill of Rights for Stu- 
dents.” Furthermore, we recommend that a 
committee consisting of faculty administra- 
tors, student officers, and class representa- 
tives be formed by the student government 
to insure that these rights be enforced. 

2. We recommend that each school’s stu- 
dent government formulate a student com- 
mittee, advised by a faculty member to work 
with members of the community, the press, 
and the communications media to inform the 
community of the school’s activities. 

3. We recommend that each school’s stu- 
dent government set up a Student Code 
Committee to recommend to the Student 
Council suitable standards of dress and per- 
sonal appearance. 

4. We recommend that the student coun- 
cils of the various schools ask the adminis- 
trations to allow one day a year for visita- 
tions by a panel of county officials. 

5. We recommend that the Oregon Youth 
Council set up a committee to organize a 
state-wide high school newspaper, telling 
about each school’s youth activities. 

6. We recommend that each high school 
counseling program employ students to work 
in cooperation with the adult counselors to 
-act as aids to the counseling staff. 

7. We recommend that youth councils se- 
cure the names of juvenile authorities who 
can help with youth’s problems and make 
these names available to all high schools. 
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a. government, b. internal 
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8. We recommend that all schools hold 
open assemblies and open student govern- 
ment meetings to debate issues. 

9. We recommend that the high schools 
discuss adopting home economic programs 
which allow boys and vocational training 
programs which allow girls. 

10. We recommend that the Oregon Youth 
Council form a committee to rewrite the 
Oregon Code for High School Students so 
that it will be up to date and applicable 
today. 

11. We recommend that a Curriculum Re- 
view Board be initiated by the student body 
government of each high school in the state 
of Oregon for the purpose of reviewing and 
evaluating the format of curriculum in that 
high school. We suggest that a cross-section 
of student representatives serve on this re- 
view board, An adult may serve on this board 
as a resource coordinator, 

12. We recommend that each county coun- 
cil draw up and publish a list of all possible 
entertainment for youth in the various coun- 
ties. 

13. We recommend that the youth coun- 
cils take an inventory of the condition of the 
buildings in the city; and if the council is 
willing to work, propose changes to the city 
council. 

14. We recommend that each youth coun- 
cil formulate a committee to work for in- 
creased publicity; in addition, that invita- 
tions be extended to meetings and activities. 

15. We recommend that an inter-city staff 
composed of high school paper editors be set 
up in each city to coordinate a weekly sec- 
tion of the paper to be concerned with stu- 
dent activities and opinions, 

16. We recommend that the high school 
governments of Oregon take steps to evaluate 
their vocational training. The following 
points are recommended as guidelines, sub- 
ject to available funds for this evaluation: 

a. A work-study program which gives stu- 
dents practical experience in the business 
world, such as the Distribution Education 
Program. 

b. A cooperation between the schools and 
industry which would enable students to 
gain experience with expensive equipment, 
so far as it is available to schools. 

c. A diversified study program to acquaint 
students to the wide range of job opportuni- 
ties. 

d. A testing service available to all students 
to help them determine which jobs they are 
best suited for. 

17. We recommend that the Oregon Youth 
Council go on record as supporting a change 
in the federal classification of possession of 
marijuana from a narcotic to a dangerous 
drug. In addition, we recommend that the 
county councils ask the Oregon Legislature 
to take official action. 


SCHOOL LEVIES—FORUM B: RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. Since lack of knowledge on the student’s 
part has contributed to the defeat of school 
levies, we recommend that state and local 
school boards include school financing in the 
American Problems curriculum. 

2. Since school levies have been defeated 
in the past because of lack of public involve- 
ment in schools, we recommend that the 
youth of Oregon initiate the following pro- 
grams: 

(1) Parent’s Day (an exchange of a parent 
for a youth for one day of school). 

(2) Parent-student activities (students 
take parents to various school activities). 

(3) Make sure that the school paper is 
available to all the community. 

(4) Public programs (school-sponsored 
cultural programs opened to the public). 

3. In order to combat public apathy to- 
ward schools, we recommend that the youth 
of Oregon plan with administrations and 
school boards, programs which would make 
school more of a community center, such 
as: 
(1) Public volunteer work (the adminis- 
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tration plans special programs which enable 
the adults to volunteer to work in them). 

(2) Adult classes and making school facili- 
ties open to special interest groups. 

(3) We recommend that free passes be is- 
sued to senior citizens so as to acquaint them 
with student activities. 

4. We recommend that the youth in the 
local community develop (in cooperation 
with the adult community) informational 
programs to inform citizens of school activi- 
ties and budget needs through the use of all 
available news media. 

5. We recommend that youth help the peo- 
ple get out to vote by providing transporta- 
tion and babysitting. 

6. We recommend that committees be 

formed in high school A. S. B. councils for 
the purpose of attending school board meet- 
ings. 
7. Because the increasing load of tax on 
the property owner has decreased his willing- 
ness and ability to finance schools, we rec- 
ommend to the state legislature to increase 
its support of the school. 

CURRICULUM—FORUM C: RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. We recommend that courses in the his- 
tory and philosophy of major religions be 
made available as electives in all high schools, 

2. We recommend that students be brought 
to an awareness of alcoholism, smoking, sex, 
and drug abuse in their health, science, and 
social science classes beginning with the 
seventh grade. 

3. We recommend that youth in their local 
community strive for a comprehensive pro- 
gram in the field of individual and ethnic 
group relationships (i.e. Negro, migrant, 
Mexican-American, Oriental, Indian) to be an 
elective. 

4, We recommend that youth strive to ob- 
tain the opportunity to participate in the 
apprenticeship program of the state of Oregon 
and be granted credit hours towards gradua- 
tion for said participation in addition to the 
mandatory courses. 

5. We recommend that the students pro- 
pose to school officials a student evaluation 
of teachers before and after hiring for the 
purpose of teacher improvement. 

6. We recommend that student council 
send representatives to school board meet- 
ings to express student opinions. 

7. We recommend that student council 
initiate a student-faculty curriculum evalua- 
tion committee to recommend techniques 
which they feel may be beneficial such as ad- 
vanced placement courses and a less redun- 
dant English program. 

8. We recommend that schools establish 
refresher courses for seniors in mathematics 
and sciences. 

9. We recommend that the State Board of 
Education establish a minimum standard of 
vocational training, advanced placement, and 
independent study to be offered in each 
school and that youth strive to obtain finan- 
cial aid for school districts to initiate or 
continue any such program. 


Mr. MORSE. I ask unanimous consent 
that a document entitled “A Guide for 
Youth Councils,” prepared by the Co- 
operative Extension Service, of Oregon 
State University, and the rules, proce- 
dures, and history of the Oregon Youth 
Council be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A GUIDE For YOUTH COUNCILS 
(Prepared by Glenn Klein) 
Why have a Youth Council? 

Boys and girls want to grow up to be 

treated in a mature fashion; to be heard on 


State Extension Agent, 4-H and Youth 
Development, Cooperative Extension Service, 
Oregon State University, Corvallis, Oregon. 
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matters that concern them. Youth will act 
as young adults when they are treated as 
such by adults. If given an opportunity, they 
can think of many important, constructive 
ideas for improving their community. 

One of the best ways to obtain youth-adult 
understanding and cooperation is through a 
youth council to which youth serving agen- 
cies, including schools, send representatives. 
Youth, through the council, is given an op- 
portunity to: 

develop leadership, share important ideas, 
plan together, tackle important problems, 
discover neglected areas of concern, overcome 
prejudice by associating with youth of dif- 
ferent racial background, color, and creed, 
coordinate activities of various youth orga- 
nizations; become responsible and active cit- 
izens in their community, provided a channel 
of communication to reach adults and vice 
versa. 

The youth council is intended to provide 
an opportunity to all constituent groups to 
undertake service together which can best 
be done by a central planning group rather 
than by the individual groups. 

STARTING THE COUNTY YOUTH COUNCIL 
Council sponsorship 

The Governor’s Committee on Children 
and Youth, the Oregon Youth Council, and 
the Cooperative Extension Service of Oregon 
State University are jointly sponsoring the 
establishment of County Youth Councils. 
These councils will become affiliate members 
of the State Youth Council and will take part 
in such of its activities as is deemed appro- 
priate by the State Youth Council. 

It takes time and energy to start a County 
Youth Council. To achieve success, you must 
be sold on the usefulness of such a council to 
the county. At the request of the Governor's 
Committee on Children and Youth and the 
State Youth Council, the County Extension 
Office in each county will serve as the orga- 
nizing arm for youth councils. As a co-spon- 
sor at the county level, the County Commit- 
tee on Children and Youth should be 
intricately involved in establishing of local 
youth councils. State wide information on 
the organization of youth councils may serve 
as a kick off point for the establishment of 
county councils. However, local media should 
be used in explaining and promoting the 
establishment of the youth council, and in 
telling the story of the purpose of such a 
council. 

THE ADULT ADVISOR 


The key role to the success of a county 
youth council lies with the adult advisor. 
The extension agent organizing the county 
youth council may serve in the capacity of 
the adult advisor depending on local inter- 
ests and needs and the ability to locate a 
suitable adult to work with the council. In 
either case, the key role to a council is the 
relationship that the advisor develops with 
the youth that are on the council. 

The adult advisor must be helpful when 
needed, but must give youth great latitude 
in making plans, reaching their own deci- 
sions and carrying out their activities. His 
most effective work may be with the council 
executive committee. 

A fast way to hinder or kill a youth coun- 
cil is with spoon-fed projects which adults 
think youth should carry out. The advisor 
should be carefully selected for ability to get 
along well with youth, while bringing to the 
council the stabilizing influence of an adult. 
He should be backed by all cooperating 
groups. 

COUNCIL REPRESENTATION 

The organizer will be responsible for the 
contact with the agencies and the schools 
to be represented on the youth council. It 
is suggested that representation be from 
high school student councils, youth groups 
of religious organizations in the county, or- 
ganized youth groups such as: Boy Scouts, 
boys clubs, Campfire Girls, 4-H Clubs, Girl 
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Scouts, YMCA, YWCA, DeMolay, FFA, FHA, 
Junior Red Cross, Car Clubs, and Jacket 
Clubs. 

It should be recognized that with such a 
broad scope of representation that the youth 
council in no way duplicates or supersedes 
any existing organizations. While school goy- 
ernments and other agency youth groups are 
interested in particular phases of youth ac- 
tivity, the county youth council would con- 
cern itself with problems and/or activities of 
a countywide nature not easily handled by 
the existing groups. 

It is desirable that each organization 
choose its own representatives. You may, 
however, wish to provide them with some 
guidance as to the type of young person who 
can best fulfill this responsibility. A reason- 
able balance between boys and girls will 
probably provide a more effective council, but 
will need to depend on the local situation. 

For effective group action, it may be nec- 
essary to limit council membership. Though 
the size of the permanent council will de- 
pend on local conditions, some program fea- 
tures should be of a nature that any in- 
terested young people and/or adults could 
participate. This will broaden the leadership 
responsibility of the council as they try to 
meet the needs of all youth. 

A close working relationship should be es- 
tablished with all the schools in the county 
and with the organized youth agencies. If 
necessary, school time should be provided for 
the youth council to meet, but in most cases 
it would seem appropriate that councils meet 
outside school hours. 

It is suggested that in the first year of the 
council, one junior and one senior be se- 
lected to represent each youth group; the 
Junior to serve two years and the senior to 
serve one year. The following year, a new 
member should be selected from the junior 
class and serve for a two year period. This 
plan has worked quite successfully with the 
State Youth Council and assures continuity 
of leadership from year to year. 

Local needs may indicate the desirability 
of having district councils within a county 
because of geographic problems or travel 
distances. The first organizational meeting 
should elect a temporary chairman and in- 
terim officers to serve until the youths be- 
come acquainted well enough to select a 
permanent slate of officers. 

As list of discussion questions is 
available which the youth councils may use 
to help identify the areas they feel are most 
pertinent to their county. (Discussion Guide 
for use by Youth Councils, C-681, 11/13/64). 


Youth council organization 


A council should be structured with a 
president, a vice president, secretary, treas- 
urer, historian and appropriate committee 
chairmen. This constitutes the executive 
committee which will coordinate council ac- 
tivities. 

The executive committee should meet at 
least once between each regular council 
meeting to plan and coordinate the activi- 
ties of the council. A council may want per- 
manent committees depending on the par- 
ticular problems in the county or it may 
wish temporary committees as it works on 
special projects. 

The advisor or organizing agent should 
preside until a temporary chairman is 
elected. Once a temporary chairman is 
elected, he should preside, but it is recog- 
nized that the leadership will probably rest 
with the advisor or organizing agent until 
the youth council executive committee has 
a chance to meet and plan its second council 
meeting. 

An early topic for discussion at a youth 
council meeting should relate to the coun- 
cil members and their responsibility to the 
council as well as to the group they repre- 
sent. Young people want to know and need 
to know what is expected of them; what are 
the rules of the game. 
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Oregon youth council 


The State Youth Council is made up of 
representative youth from throughout the 
Willamette Valley of Oregon. Meeting alter- 
nately in Salem and Portland to conduct 
monthly programs, the council will serve as a 
coordinating body for county youth coun- 
cils. Its purpose, with but a few execptions, 
is the same as a county youth council. 

The council will plan the State Youth 
Conference with the assistance and support 
of county councils. Monthly minutes and 
Council Clips (a State Council newspaper) 
will keep local councils up to date and will 
provide a means of sharing ideas for pro- 


grams. 

The president of the county youth coun- 
cil or his delegated representative will be an 
ex officio member of the Oregon Youth 
Council and is welcome to attend state 
meetings. Ex officio members will be permit- 
ted to participate in discussion sessions, but 
will not have a vote on State Council af- 
fairs, 

State and County Youth Council mem- 
bers will be supplied with appropriate iden- 
tification to help them in their job as 
youth council members. 

A speakers bureau will be set up by the 
State Youth Council to assist county coun- 
cils. They will meet with and assist local 
councils as time and transportation costs 
permit. 


Conducting youth council affairs 


Youth councils operate like most youth 
and adult organizations. Their officers, com- 
mittee chairmen, and adult advisors make 
up the executive committee which acts be- 
tween youth council meetings to plan ahead 
and see that previous plans and recom- 
mendations are being carried out. 

The success of any youth council may de- 
pend on these important factors: 

Challenging meetings; creative commit- 
tee; unobtrusive adult support. 

To see that meetings are challenging and 
to prepare for them ahead of time, the 
executive committee should: 

Plan a stimulating program based on a 
subject or problem to which youth can 
contribute, 

Establish the agenda and think through 
the format for the evening; 

Choose a meeting place that will acquaint 
the representatives with one of the important 
youth serving agencies; 

Publish meeting date, time, and location 
well in advance, alerting school authorities, 
inviting guests, and allowing speakers suf- 
ficient time for preparation; 

Orient the hospitality chairman so that 
proper arrangements can be made for de- 
sired social amenities. 

In moderating the meeting, the president 
should: 

Let the entire group function as a body. 

Use effective group discussion techniques; 
employ parliamentary procedures only when 
the group is “bogged down.” 

Build a “two way” flow of communication 
between group and speaker and/or panel. 

Keep adults in the role of observers except 
when their advice is requested. 

In evaluating the meeting, the executive 
committee should ask: 

1. Did the proper channels function to a 
degree that contributing agencies had a part 
in the meeting? 

2. Did the group accomplish its pre-estab- 
lished objectives? 

3. Were ideas and answers coming from all 
directions, or just the same few? 

4. Did the adults participate according to 
their designated role? 


Making council decisions 
Most organizations depend upon the vol- 
untary cooperation of their members to carry 
out the decisions made by the group. This 
means that the methods used in arriving at 
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decisions should unite the group and develop 
cooperation. 

Parliamentary law—that is, following a 
strict procedure using motions and voting to 
reach decisions—divides the group into two 
sides, those for the motion and those against 
it. This process also tends to make individ- 
uals more important than the group. 

Democratic group process—helping mem- 
bers discuss problems or proposals and arrive 
at commonly-held opinions—maintains the 
group as a unit. It tends to develop a closely- 
knit organization of individuals working to- 
gether to solve problems as they move toward 
a particular group goal. The group’s discus- 
sion and thinking is directed toward the 
good of the group and the fulfillment of its 
objectives, rather than the personal aims and 
wishes of individuals. 

In group action, firm individual commit- 
ments are needed that will help individuals 
act to carry out the decisions made by the 
group. Here the individual's commitment 
becomes part of a commitment greater than 
his own, with the individual no longer hav- 
ing the privilege to change his mind. He is 
expected to stick by the larger commitment 
accepted by the total group. 

In other words, the individual doesn't just 
say “yes” or “no”. He is committing the 
group to certain action, and he is part of the 
group. The chairman or leader may need to 
stress this point before and after any deci- 
sion that puts an obligation of time, effort, 
or money on individuals in the group. 

One of the best ways to obtain individ- 
ual-member commitment and action is to 
make sure all members have an opportunity 
to take part in the decisionmaking process 
and agree to the final decision. This involves 
use of problem solving methods and deci- 
sion by consensus, rather than the use of 
parliamentary procedure. 

The Problem-Solving Method: 

1, State the problem or proposal for dis- 
cussion. a. It should be proper business for 
the group; b. Currently in need of consid- 
eration. 

2. Describe the situation, listing all known 
facts about the problem. 

3. Propose and list possible solutions. a. 
Based upon the facts in the situation; b. In 
line with the expressed purpose of the 
group; c. In line with abilities and respon- 
sibilities of members of the group. 

4. Discuss and evaluate. a. Give every 
member a chance to express his point of 
view; b. Evaluate in terms of the facts and 
the group’s goals and objectives. 

5. Make a decision. a. By consensus. b, By 
motion and voting. 

6. Develop a plan of action. a. Arrange for 
the action demanded by the decision; b. 
Obtain individual or group commitments 
where needed; c. Arrange for review and 
evaluation of the plan as it progresses. 

Decision by Consensus: 1. A “consensus” is 
reached when all members of a group (rather 
than a simple majority) agree to a particular 
course of action or statement of policy. 

2. The following helps a group move to- 
ward consensus: 

a. The leader makes clear the aim toward 
consensus. 

b. The leader, from time to time, sums up 
what has been agreed to so far and explains 
points where agreement doesn’t exist. 

c. Good interpersonal relationships and 
common understandings exist among mem- 
bers of the group. 

3. Consensus is tested by asking, “Does this 
meet with everyone's approval?“, or “Does 
anyone disagree with this course of action?” 

It should be recognized that while group 
discussion and decision by consensus are best 
for obtaining individual commitment and 
group action, this may not be the most effi- 
cient method of arriving at decisions. If time 
or task are more important than people (and 
this may be the case in some instances), 
voting and decision by simple majority 
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through the use of parliamentary procedure 
may be best. 

Parliamentary procedures may also be 
necessary in matters having legal implica- 
tions or for matters of public record. A handy 
reference for council use is Extension Circu- 
lar 642, “Mister Chairman” published by Ore- 
gon State University and available from your 
County Extension office. 

Problems facing today’s youth 

To focus attention on areas of concern, to 
provide program, and to conduct meaning- 
ful projects, youth councils need to evaluate 
fully the situation in their own counties and 
how it effects young people. Here are some 
questions they might try to find answers 
for as they do a community evaluation: 

What are the services now available to 
youth in our county? 

What is the community image of the teen- 
ager? 

What are the factors that influence this 
image? 

What are the special needs of youth in our 
modern society? 

These questions will lead to specific types 
of problems that face our total society. 
Councils may wish to discuss: 

Single parent homes and their effect on 
youth. 

The timing of marriage and how it effects 
school and careers. 

The importance of uniform state marriage 
laws, if any. 

School drop outs—our invisible youth 16 
to 21. 

Unemployment and youth. 

Delinquency and the teenager. 

C-681, “Discussion Guide For Use By 
Youth Councils”, will help focus on addi- 
tional youth problems. 


What projects might a youth council under- 
take? 


Projects are the lifeblood of a youth coun- 
cil. It is important, however that youth rec- 
ognize their problems so that the projects 
they select can be meaningful in helping to 
solve these problems, Through carefully 
planned and challenging projects, a council 
can remain enthusiastic and active indefi- 
nitely. Projects offer the opportunity for 
participation in fact-finding, discussion, 
planning, and action in a variety of areas 
and, at the same time, involve many people 
in the activity of the youth council. 

It is difficult to “walk the narrow line” 
between having too few projects to keep 
the council members interested and active, 
and having so many projects that the coun- 
cil members become “bogged down” and are 
unable to give adequate attention to any 
one project. 

In order to keep the council from becom- 
ing too involved with one project but allow- 
ing adequate time for thorough investiga- 
tion and study of each project, careful tim- 
ing and planning are necessary. Only a few 
projects should be in each stage of develop- 
ment at any one time, the probable stages 
of development being: 1) introduction to 
the council, 2) fact-finding, 3) discussion, 
and 4) action. In the early stages of the de- 
velopment of the council, it is advisable to 
tackle only two or three projects and carry 
them to action. 

The following projects may be of interest 
to the youth council: 

Social recreation survey, 
tions, and/or action. 

Youth employment service. 

Work experience 

Community beautification and cleanup 
campaign. 

Cooperation with police and fire depart- 
ments and conservations agencies. 

Community Chest Support. 

Dutch Aunt and Uncle programs, whereby 
able and willing adults in the community 
serve as vocational counselors for youth. 


recommenda- 
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Youth Day: School day devoted to work ex- 
perience and observations in the businesses, 
industries, governments, and professions of 
the community. 

Campaign to promote better teenage driv- 
ing, including a school-community spon- 
sored driver education program. 

Survey of safety problems. 

Traffic panel to review and make recom- 
mendations on individual juvenile traffic 
citations. 

Partnership with school and public li- 
braries in study.ug facilities, time schedules, 
and other youth-adult needs. 

Spring vacation standards and publicity 
for constructive vacation projects. 

Civilian defense publicity and activity. 

Community calendar of youth events. 

Program for honoring distinguished com- 
munity service on the part of youth. 

for assisting as an arbiter in cases 
of inter-school rivalry. 

Code of conduct. 

Teen centers. 

The draft. 

Youth curfews. 

Local welfare services. 

Drag strip. 

Arrangements for youth to serve as ex offi- 
cio members of government service clubs, and 
youth agency boards of directors. 

Community health services. 

Youth Achievement Week. 

Annual conference of youth and adults. 

Alcohol and narcotics problems. 

Sponsorship of educational seminars. 

Youth-parent relationships. 

Vacation volunteer work programs in youth 
serving agencies, hospitals, and other wel- 
fare groups. 

Politics and the citizen. 

Discrimination or segregation in our coun- 


Enlisting community support 


Youth needs the backing of adults. The key 
is the council’s advisor but the council will 
also need the support and encouragement of 
the entire adult community. 

To build an effective bridge between youth 
and adults, the following are helpful: 

Close liaison with the County Committee 
on Children and Youth. 

Pull cooperation by the public schools. 

Cooperation of existing youth agencies. 

Support of Parent-Teacher and other such 

ons. 

Recognition by civic and service clubs 
which can give tangible assistance, 

Support and encouragement of government 
and police agencies such as the city council, 
county court, juvenile officers, district attor- 
ney, etc. 

The sponsoring group, the advisor, or mem- 
bers of the council should see that the entire 
adult community is familiar with, under- 
stands, and is willing to support and cooper- 
ate with the youth council. Personal contact 
by phone or in person is a must for successful 
understanding of the council’s role. 

According to the record.—The success of 
an effective youth council is partially meas- 
ured by community reaction as expressed 
through newspapers, radio and television 
programs, and by law enforcement agencies 
and civic organizations. 

Youth councils can gain favorable pub- 
licity by doing the following: 

1. Begin a teen column or teen section in 
local newspapers with recognition of out- 
standing young people and youth achieve- 
ments; with feature stories on local sporting 
events, music and art exhibits and youth em- 
ployment information; and with a combined 
social calendar of the school activities and 
various youth center programs. 

2. Honor deserving youth for volunteer 
community service by presentation of 
plaques or certificates at public ceremonies, 

3. Contact local radio and television sta- 
tions and arrange for weekly programs featur- 
ing youth speakers and/or panels in dis- 
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cussion of urgent, interesting problems 
affecting citizens of the community. 

4. Publish a newsletter and distribute it 
among youth council members so representa- 
tives can return to sponsoring organizations 
and schools with a complete report of past, 
present, and future recommendations and 
plans of action. 

5. Speak to civic organizations, service 
clubs, and community agencies on the work 
of the youth council and bring to their at- 
tention problems present in the community. 

6. Invite groups with varied interests to 
present their respective programs at youth 
council meetings with “give-and-take” ses- 
sions among council members and the group 
presenting the program. 

7. Sponsor Youth Days and Youth Con- 
ferences and invite community leaders to 
participate and observe the actions of youth. 

8. Maintain a council record which includes 
all council activities and achievements 
through the use of a council historian. 


CAREER EXPLORATION 


The Youth Council has a unique oppor- 
tunity to join with the total community in 
a unified effort to help parents and young 
people know the jobs that exist and future 
employment opportunities. It can assist them 
explore career possibilities and prepare for 
the vocation of their choice. Here is an edu- 
cational opportunity to acquaint the com- 
munity with the many different resources 
that can contribute to the solutions of the 
career problems facing young people. 

Educational work can enable you to: 

Gain a perspective of the wide range of 
occupations. 

Learn more about requirements and re- 
wards of the occupation. 

Study their own aptitudes, limitations and 
interests. 

Develop earlier and better plans for pre- 
paring themselves to earn their livelihood. 


OREGON YOUTH COUNCIL 


(Sponsored by the Governor's Committee on 
Children and Youth) 


OFFICERS 1967—68 


President, Jim Ouchi; Vice-President, 
Sarah Merner; Secretary, Becky Bruce; His- 
torian, Jerry Nepom. 


ORGANIZATIONS REPRESENTED 


Associated Student Councils, Region 3. 
Boy Scouts of America. 

Campfire Girls, Inc., Horizon Clubs. 
Distributive Education Clubs of Oregon, 
4-H Clubs of Oregon. 

Future Farmers of America. 

Future Homemakers of America, 

Girl Scouts of America. 

International Order of Job's Daughters. 
Jewish Teenage Council. 

Key Clubs. 

Metropolitan Youth Commission. 

N. A. A. C. P. Youth Council. 

Order of DeMolay. 

Order of the Rainbow for Girls. 

Oregon Council of Churches. 

Young Men’s Christian Association. 
Young Women’s Christian Association. 


ADVISORS 
June Emerson, Glenn Klein, 


RULES AND PROCEDURES, OREGON YOUTH 
COUNCIL 


I. SPONSORSHIP 

A. The Oregon Youth Council is sponsored 
by the Governor’s State Committee on Chil- 
dren and Youth. 

II. PURPOSES 

A. To act as an advisory body to the Gov- 
ernor’s State Committee on Children and 
Youth so that an adequate reflection of 
youth’s views can be incorporated into the 
thinking and action to stimulate services 
designed for youth. 
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B. To provide an opportunity for youth to 
freely state their opinions and problems and 
to work together with adults in solving these 
problems. 

C. To provide a state-wide organization of 
young people which can carry on projects for 
the benefit of the state and local community. 

D. To encourage the establishment of 
county and local youth councils, and to serve 
as liaison and coordinating body for such 
councils, using those guidelines developed in 
May, 1965. 

E. To provide an opportunity for youth to 
learn about the processes and problems of 
our society. 

F. The Youth Council may sponsor state- 
wide youth conferences. 


III. REPRESENTATION AND TENURE 


A. Each state and regional youth organiza- 
tion will be represented by two delegates. 

B. In the spring of each year, one repre- 
sentative, who will be a high school junior in 
the fall, should be selected by the delegate’s 
organization to serve a two-year term. 

C. Members-at-large may be elected by the 
Youth Council at any time during their jun- 
ior or senior year. Nominees shall be spon- 
sored by a current member and interviewed 
by a screening committee which will recom- 
mend action to the Council. Members-at- 
large shall not exceed one-fourth the total 
membership and will serve until graduating 
from high school. 

D. If a member misses more than one out 
of every four consecutive meetings, he or she 
will be dropped from membership. In addi- 
tion, membership may be terminated for 
cause, when passed by a two-thirds vote of 
the members present at the next regular 
meeting which follows notice of Council in- 
tent. Such notice shall be made by inclusion 
in the minutes of the current meeting. 

E. Youth organizations not represented on 
the Oregon Youth Council may request ad- 
mission to membership. 

Iv. OFFICERS 

A. Officers will include President, Vice- 
President, Secretary, and Historian, and said 
Officers will constitute the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

B. Officers shall serve for one year and shall 
be eligible for re-election. Elections will be 
held no later than May 30 of each year. 

V. MEETINGS 

A. Youth Council meetings will be held at 
least once per month during the school year, 
the time and place to be selected according 
to the needs of the Council. 

B. The Executive Committee will meet at 
least one time after elections and prior to 
the opening of the regular school year. 

VI. INDIVIDUAL RESPONSIBILITY 

A. Each member of the Youth Council is 
expected to attend all meetings and must 
notify the office of the Oregon Youth Council 
if unable to attend meetings, giving reasons 
for non-attendance, Each member will inform 
the organization which he or she represents 
of the Oregon Youth Council's activities. 

VIt. ADULT ADVISORS 

A. Adult advisors to the Oregon Youth 
Council will be appointed by the Chairman 
of the Governor’s State Committee on Chil- 
dren and Youth. 

B. Each youth organization represented on 
the Council will designate an adult to advise 
the representatives. Advisors may attend all 
meetings of the Youth Council without 
voting privileges. 

vil, FUNDS 

A. Funds for the activities of the Oregon 
Youth Council come from the sponsoring 
organization—the Governor’s Committee on 
Children and Youth. 

OBJECTIVES 


One of the aims for this year is the better- 
ment of communications between the Ore- 
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gon Youth Council and the public. It has 
also been an accepted recommendation that 
members of the Oregon Youth Council pro- 
mote continuous publicity of our existence. 

The Oregon Youth Council will endorse 
County Councils throughout the state as an 
effort to improve the interchanging of ideas 
among youth and adults, Council Clips will 
be used as the main means of transmitting 
intercouncil information and suggestions. 

Once the County Councils have estab- 
lished their affiliation with the Oregon Youth 
Council, guidance, panels or teams, work- 
shops, and helpful materials will be made 
available by the Oregon Youth Council. 

The Council is optimistic in their planning 
that youth will respond favorably to the 
County Councils and stimulate other youths 
in their areas to more active participation 
in community concerns, 

HISTORY 

Since the creation of the Governor’s State 
Committee on Children and Youth in 1948, 
the need for youth participation in the Com- 
mittee has been recognized. Youth, since the 
early 1950's, have been represented on the 
Governor’s Committee. Finally, in 1956, it 
was realized that neither the Committee nor 
the communities of the state were taking 
full advantage of the talents possessed by 
Oregon’s youth. As a result, the Governor's 
Committee decided to sponsor a State Youth 
Council. Regional and state-wide youth or- 
ganizations were invited to appoint repre- 
sentatives. 

The first project was the establishment of 
a youth code providing broad principles of 
social responsibility and cooperation between 
parents and youth, After much discussion 
and research, a good conduct code was agreed 
upon, It was sent to every high school in 
the state for discussion and consideration. 
The Youth Council, in the fall of 1957, held 
a youth conference with approximately 350 
delegates from various schools being pres- 
ent. At this conference, they discussed the 
tentative youth code and prepared the “Ore- 
gon Code for High School Students.” 

In 1959, the Oregon Youth Council spon- 
sored another conference, the purpose of 
which was “to take a look at counseling in 
Oregon high schools.“ As a result of discus- 
sions at the conference, the Youth Council 
developed a pamphlet entitled, “Youth Look 
at Counseling in Oregon High Schools,” which 
recommended the use of full-time counselors 
available to discuss personal as well as aca- 
demic problems. 

Since 1957, the Oregon Youth Council has 
played vital roles in planning, preparing, and 
conducting the Oregon Conferences on Chil- 
dren and Youth sponsored by the Governor’s 
Committee on Children and Youth. Members 
of the Oregon Youth Council attended the 
1960 White House Conference on Children 
and Youth and other national conferences, 
representing Oregon teenagers. 

In 1961, the Oregon Youth Council in- 
vestigated the problems facing teenagers 
while applying for jobs. After much research 
they published the pamphlet, “Helpful Hints 
to the Job-Seeking Teenager,” which has 
been distributed to all public and private 
high schools in Oregon, Juvenile Courts, Pub- 
lic Welfare Departments, and other special 
agencies. The pamphlet has been given na- 
tional recognition for its significant contri- 
bution to the job-seeking efforts of today’s 
teenagers. 

Among other activities, the Oregon Youth 
Council has studied legislative bills concern- 
ing youth and prepared testimony for com- 
mittee hearings reflecting youth’s point of 
view. They have also served as consultants to 
other youth groups. 

During the 1964 Youth Conference, the 
delegates from various high schools in Ore- 
gon discussed “Participation in School and 
Community Affairs.” By the use of workshops 
dealing with such subjects as racial prejudice, 
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job opportunities, youth and politics, student 
government, dropouts, and volunteer service, 
they illuminated youth problems and of- 
fered solutions. As sponsors of this Oregon 
Youth Conference, the Oregon Youth Council 
urged action to enforce the recommendations 
of the conference. 

By the end of the 1964-65 school year, eight 
countywide youth councils were established. 
Major credit for this is given to the Co- 
operative Extension Service for the efforts 
made in this development. 

Under revised rules and procedures, the 
Council moved forward with stronger steps 
during 1965-66. One meeting was held with 
advisors of the various youth organizations 
from which Council delegates were chosen. 
With continued strong support of the Gov- 
ernor’s Committee on Children and Youth 
and the County Extension Service agents, the 
number of county youth councils increased 
to twenty. 

A greater number of youth attended the 
1966 Youth Conference than in previous 
years, to discuss “Youth at a Crossroad.” Al- 
most every recommendation placed respon- 
sibility for action in the hands of local youth 
and local organizations. An immediate fol- 
low-up was a meeting with the Governor to 
discuss these recommendations. 

1966-67 was a busy year. Endeavors to 
produce a more smoothly running council 
were made, Stands were taken on current 
legislation affecting youth. Council members 
attended a leadership training program. A 
meeting with Governor Tom McCall was held. 
In a joint effort with county youth councils, 
a radio spot announcement program was 
set up. Duties and responsibilities of mem- 
bers were outlined. Questionnaires concern- 
ing various subjects were answered. Positions 
were taken on the eighteen-year-old vote, a 
plan for youth allowances, and various 
health education issues. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, to tell the 
Senate why I put this material in the 
Recorp: I think that Senators will find 
here material—and I speak as the chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Education— 
that we have to come to grips with when 
we deal with some of our education bills 
before this session adjourns. For these 
young people, who have given serious 
study and thought to the subject matters 
that we have raised, have a great con- 
tribution to make in connection with the 
legislative process vis-a-vis what needs 
to be done in the schools of this country, 
in order to make the schools more re- 
sponsive to the needs of the youth of 
today. 

For example, last night at the hotel, 
they decided to go out and get three 
Negro youths of their age, the first three 
that they could find who would be will- 
ing to come in, and discuss their prob- 
lems with them, so that their selectivity 
would be at random. 

They got three Negro youths, and the 
discussion lasted, they said, until after 
midnight. Two of the three came back to 
meet with them again this morning. 

There is not any question about the 
fact, Mr. President, that in solving some 
of the great problems that we have in the 
cities of this country, we are going to 
have to look to youths of the caliber of 
those attending this conference to make 
constructive contributions to their solu- 
tion. That is one of the main reasons I 
wanted to put this material in the REC- 
orp, for further reference of members of 
my committee. 
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A TERRIBLE INDICTMENT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, two items in this morning’s 
Washington Post stand as a terrible 
indictment of the Federal and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia officials who are either 
unwilling or unable to enforce the law 
in such a manner as to make the Capital 
City of the world’s greatest power a safe 
city in which to live and to do business. 

I refer to the full-page advertisement 
on page A-9, entitled Ben Brown Is 
Dead,” and to the article on the first of 
the business and financial pages, D-9, 
entitled “Bank Quits Late Hours at All 
20 of Its Offices.” 

These two items, the ad and the news 
article, are enough to make any resident 
of this metropolitan area, or any Ameri- 
can, for that matter, hang his head in 
shame. 

The display ad tells of the death of a 
District of Columbia store owner who 
was fatally shot while defending his 
business during a holdup. Tragically, his 
older brother, the operator of another 
Washington liquor store, was killed in 
a similar holdup several years ago. 

The article records that the National 
Bank of Washington, “troubled over the 
increasing crime rate and disturbances 
in certain sections,” has decided to dis- 
continue late hours on Friday in all of 
its 20 offices citywide because of the lack 
of protection for its employees and cus- 
tomers and the danger they face from 
every type of criminal from rapists to 
robbers in this city. 

Mr. President, only yesterday, in this 
Chamber, I spoke about the growing ter- 
ror and anarchy in the District of Co- 
lumbia. It must be stopped, and it must 
be stopped now. Business people and citi- 
zens are crying out desperately for the 
protection to which they are entitled. It 
is inconceivable that America’s Capital 
City should become a jungle in which 
decent people fear to walk the streets, 
even in daylight in some areas. 

What is happening in the District of 
Columbia is that the most basic require- 
ment for the maintenance of a civilized 
society is breaking down, the require- 
ment for law and order. 

Ben Brown is dead. .. Is law enforce- 
ment also dead? 


The advertisement asked. The answer 
tragically appears to be “Yes.” 

What has been excused and in many 
cases actually condoned by all too many 
in high official places, because it some- 
how was supposed to be linked to the 
civil rights movement, to the efforts to 
help the poor, or to the assassination of 
Martin Luther King, Jr., in actuality has 
nothing at all to do with any of these 
things. What is occurring in this city and 
its metropolitan area is nothing more nor 
less than rampant, unimpeded crime in 
all its hideous ugliness. 

The punks and the toughs and the 
hoods have been led to believe by the 
words and actions of those who counsel 
“restraint” in dealing with lawbreakers 
that they can get away with anything, 
including murder. And so the looters and 
the holdup men and the arsonists have 
become ever bolder, secure in the knowl- 
edge that “good community relations” 
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will cause the police and the courts to 
look the other way. 

What a travesty, Mr. President. 

I repeat, it has got to stop. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
items published in the Post be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Bank QUITS LATE Hours aT ALL 20 OF 
Irs OFFICES 


(By S. Oliver Goodman) 


Troubled over the increasing crime rate 
and disturbances in certain sections, the 
National Bank of Washington has discon- 
tinued late Friday hours for all its 20 offices 
citywide. 

A spokesman for NBW, the city’s third 
largest bank, said the new policy went into 
effect late Friday and will be continued in- 
definitely. “It was mainly a personnel prob- 
lem,” an official of the bank said yesterday. 
“Employees were concerned over working late 
in some areas.” 

Other major city banks are continuing 
their usual late hours on Friday, a sampling 
showed, but some indicated they are study- 
ing the advisability of a change in policy. 

For several years, NBW has had normal 
closing hours (2 p.m.) on Fridays for its 
Seventh Street branches and earlier this year 
dropped late Friday hours for its Wheeler 
Road office. 

During the riots in early April, numerous 
local banks and savings-loan associations 
closed their offices early on the first Friday 
of the disturbances but resumed usual hours 
the following week. 

Banks and savings-loan associations here 
have been disturbed for some time over the 
sharp rise in the crime rate here in recent 
years. 

For the first four months this year, FBI 
records show 21 robberies of banks and sav- 
ings-loan associations in Washington and 12 
robberies of credit unions, Amount of money 
taken was estimated at more than $102,000. 

Last June, President Thomas P. McLach- 
len of the District Bankers Association took 
note of the crime situation in a formal 
speech. He said in part: “It is the shame of 
our nation that in its Capital City its citi- 
zens are afraid to open their business doors 
or even to take a walk. In human terms and 
in terms of our area’s economy, this cost of 
crime in Washington today is too high, and 
it is still very much on the increase.” 


Ben Brown Is Drap: Is Law ENFORCEMENT 
ALso DEAD? 


Brown, Benjamin: On Tuesday, April 30, 
1968, Benjamin Brown of 1900 Lyttons- 
ville rd., Silver Spring, Md., beloved husband 
of Freda Brown; devoted father of Miss Bar- 
bara Brown of Silver Spring, Md. Also sur- 
vived by two sisters, Mrs. Faye Blanken and 
Mrs. Mollie Cohen, both of Silver Spring, Md. 
Services at the C. D. Goldberg & Son Funeral 
Home, 4217 9th st. nw., on Thursday, May 2, 
at 2 p.m. Interment B'nai Israel Cemetery. 
In mourning at 1900 Lyttonsville rd., Silver 
Spring, Md., Apt. 1106. Family suggests in 
lieu of flowers contributions be made to the 
Steven Jay Brown Memorial at the Jewish 
Foundation for Retarded Children, 6200 2d 
st. nw. 

Mr. Brown was shot while defending his 
property. 

Should anarchy prevail because a small 
segment of the population takes the law into 
its own hands? Should bands of hoodlums be 
allowed to continue preying on law-abiding 
citizens, Negro and white? 

When hoodlums—regardless of age, sex or 
color—are undeterred by the prospect of ef- 
fective law-enforcement, no one is safe. If 
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criminals can loot, burn and kill in the Inner 
City without fear of consequences, it is only 
a question of time before you, your family 
and your business can feel the effect. It 
makes no difference where you live, work or 
Play: When law enforcement ceases, disre- 
spect for the law is encouraged. 

When you walk or drive through many 
areas of Washington, do you feel safe—or 
scared? Do you encourage your friends and 
relatives to visit the Nation’s Capital at this 
time? 

Is the battle over? Not for the citizens 
whose lives are threatened. Not for the busi- 
nessmen who cannot rebuild because they 
cannot get insurance. Not for the few who 
have surmounted the obstacles of arson and 
looting, and have reopened only to face new 
threats of extortion and worse. Not for the 
people who are out of jobs. Not for the 
people who were burned out of their homes. 

Who is at fault? Certainly not the majority 
of citizens, white or Negro, Certainly not the 
majority of the poor, Negro or white. Cer- 
tainly not the policeman on the beat, who 
must obey orders. 

This is no revolt of youth against older 
generations, This is no revolt of the poor 
against the wealthy. This is no part of the 
Civil Rights movement whose real leaders 
know that Utopia doesn’t have to be built on 
ashes. 

It is an open attack by a few criminals 
against a community that lacks firm leader- 
ship and the courage to demand that its 
leaders exercise their authority—or resign. 

We believe that law enforcement suffers 
when the police are handcuffed instead of 
the criminals. We believe that citizens are 
entitled to protection and safety. 

Where is the safety, Mr. Murphy? Where 
is the protection, Mr. Murphy? Where will 
tragedy strike next? Today, the Inner City. 
Tomorrow, the residential areas, the suburbs. 

Today, Ben Brown. Tomorrow??? 

Published because some of us have lost 
our lives, many of us have lost our property, 
and all of us want to preserve law and order 
for all residents of the Washington area and 
for the United States we love. 

WASHINGTON, D.C, RETAIL Liquor 
DEALERS ASSOCIATION, INC. 


JOBS GO BEGGING 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, a news article that throws con- 
siderable light on the vexing problem of 
unemployment in a land where thou- 
sands of jobs remain unfilled was pub- 
lished in the New York Times of Mon- 
day, May 6. 

There would be no unemployment if 
those who are unemployed were willing 
to take the jobs that are open. This fact 
is developed in the article entitled 20, 
000 Jobs Go Begging in City While 135,- 
000 Are Unemployed.” 

There don’t have to be any jobless— 


The operator of one New York em- 
ployment agency is quoted as saying. 

The small businessman and the home- 
owner are particularly affected by this 
situation. Many small business concerns 
simply cannot get the people necessary 
to keep them operating, and the plight 
of the homeowner who finds it impos- 
sible to obtain domestic or any other 
sort of help is well known. 

This point must always be borne in 
mind: the mere creating of more jobs 
will not necessarily absorb the unem- 
ployed. Desirable as it may be to create 
more job opportunities for the poor, 
and I shall continue to support such 
programs, experience indicates that 
there are those who are reluctant to 
take the help that is offered. 
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I ask unanimous consent that the New 
York Times article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
CORD, as follows: 


TWENTY THOUSAND JOBS GO BEGGING IN CITY 
WHILE 135,000 ARE UNEMPLOYED 


(By Richard E. Mooney) 


There are at least 20,000 unfilled jobs in 
New York City despite the fact that there are 
135,000 unemployed people and that city 
planners are pleading for more mass-employ- 
ment industry. 

To Max Mosner, who runs one of the two 
dozen employment agencies grouped together 
on the second floor at 25 West 14th Street, 
the situation is painful. 

“There are 5,000 jobs listed on this floor 
right now,” he said in an interview last week, 
“and we can’t find people to fill them. There 
don’t have to be any jobless.” 

William Levor, who runs a small cotton 
batting factory in the Greenpoint section of 
Brooklyn, said he was “desperate” for a man 
to work his night shift. 

“What does a small businessman do?” he 
asked. “If people wanted to work, there are 
jobs for them.“ 

A garment industry association’s labor 
manager says: “Every factory has a crying 
need for skilled operators, pressers and fin- 
ishers.” The industry cannot afford on-the- 
job training under present labor contracts, 
he says, and the Government should provide 
it.” 

This apparent contradiction—jobs going 
begging while jobseekers are idle—highlights 
a fundamental aspect of this, or any, city’s 
employment situation. The available jobs and 
the available workers do not fit each other, 
so the bare fact of creating more jobs will 
not necessarily absorb the unemployed. 

The job may demand more skill, or a differ- 
ent skill, than the worker has. The job may 
be unattractive to any worker regardless of 
skill—low pay, undesirable hours, unpleasant 
working conditions, Or the unemployed per- 
son may be uninterested in working, or satis- 
fied with what income he gets from welfare 
or unemployment benefits. 

There are clearly fewer people qualified 
for—or interested in—textile and garment 
work than there are jobs open, There are 
many more dishwasher jobs than people who 
want to be dishwashers. There is a shortage 
of workers with construction skills, not to 
mention the more complicated skills of com- 
puterized office work. 

But, as an example of how apparent mis- 
fits can be fitted in, the First National City 
Bank hires non-English speaking Puerto 
Ricans for some work whose only language 
is numbers—and teaches them English on 
the side. 

The State Labor Department's latest esti- 
mates of job vacancies here, based on list- 
ings with the Employment Service, are for 
last November. At that time there were 
11,250 jobs that had been available and un- 
filled for a month or more in New York City 
and its neighboring suburban counties— 
mostly in the city, 

The number of vacancies in the spring 
is typically 2,000 or 3,000 more than in win- 
ter, and the over-all total—those registered 
only with agencies, in addition to those at 
the Employment Service—is still larger. The 
actual total cannot be determined with pre- 
cision. 

Whatever the exact figure may be, the sit- 
uation itself is a fact. 

H. A. Buckstein, vice president of an em- 
ployment agency on the same floor as Mr. 
Mosner's, said in an interview that “we had 
more applicants for jobs during World War 
II“ —when unemployment was at rock bot- 
tom all over the country. The city unemploy- 
ment rate was 3.3 per cent at latest report, in 
March. 

The great majority of jobs listed at the 
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14th Street Employment Center is for un- 
skilled workers, such as dishwashers, with 
wages that start near the statutory mini- 
mum of $1.60 an hour. But Mr. Mosner, 
whose Colony-Tilly Agency specializes in 
restaurant work, says there are also unfilled 
slots that pay up to $25,000 a year, 

The vacancy problem hit home for him 
when his wife’s twice-a-week cleaning work- 
er went into a training program and from 
there to filing clerk in a bank. Mr. Mosner 
posted a notice on the bulletin board out- 
side his office to get a replacement for her, 
and then took it down and bought Mrs. Mos- 
ner a floor-polisher instead. 

Herbert Bienstock, regional director of the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
analyzed the situation in a speech last week. 

He said that part of this city's particular 
problem was the substantial concentration 
here of industries in which wages have risen 
the least in the postwar years. New York 
pay scales in these jobs are comparable to 
the same jobs in other places, but the New 
York cost-of-living is exceptionally high. 

Mr. Bienstock concluded that New York 
and other big cities faced real difficulties in 
developing ways for the low-skilled to “find 
their place” in the increasingly white-collar 
urban job market. These workers’ aspira- 
tions are under enormous pressure from “the 
modern communication media,” he said. 

Mr. Mosner was more succinct: “Too much 
TV. People want to live like they see on TV. 
They want instant success. You can't do it.” 

The over-all job situation in New York is 
actually strong and has been getting 
stronger. Employment rose more last year— 
51,000 jobs—than anytime in the last dec- 
ade, despite the continued downtrend in 
factory jobs, where the mass of unskilled 
work is. 

Employment in private industry other than 
manufacturing was particularly strong, and 
Government jobs—especially in city hospi- 
tals—kept on rising. 

Employment in March was 4,027,600—the 
highest on record for the month. 


THE MARCH ON WASHINGTON 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, the 
so-called poor people’s march on Wash- 
ington is a matter of deep concern to 
every law-abiding citizen of our country. 

The stated intentions of the leaders of 
the march are to assemble in this city 
many thousands of demonstrators—no 
one seems to know how many there will 
be—in an atmosphere and under condi- 
tions which are calculated to lead to 
civil disorders and violence. 

That statement has as its background 
the recent riot in our Nation’s Capital 
and, subsequent to that, the continuation 
of arson. I think there have been some- 
thing over 50 fires in the last 3 weeks, all 
suspected as having been started by 
arson. That is the climate that prevails 
in Washington today, together with a 
general fear that grips the people of this 
city because of the extreme incidence of 
crime that prevails in the Nation’s Capi- 

I quote one of their leaders, the Rev- 
erend A. D. King, brother of the late 
Martin Luther King, speaking on April 
21, 1968: 

We are going to Washington and disrupt 
Washington so it cannot function unless it 
does something about black people. 


On May 2, Reverend Abernathy, in 
addressing an audience in Memphis, 
stated: 


We are coming to Washington to turn 
Washington downside up and upside down. 
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He also said, in effect, that after they 
get here, Congress would not be able to 
transact any business until it met their 
demands. I do not have that exact quo- 
tation, but it has been published in the 
newspapers, and Senators are familiar 
with it. 

There have been other serious threats 
which were obviously intended to intim- 
idate and coerce important officials of 
the Government. 

On April 25, 1968, less than 2 weeks 
ago, the Senate Permanent Subcommit- 
tee on Investigations held a conference 
with the officials of the Federal and Dis- 
trict of Columbia governments to discuss 
this march on Washington. 

Present at the conference were mem- 
bers of the subcommittee and the fol- 
lowing Federal officials: Attorney Gen- 
eral Ramsey Clark; Secretary of the In- 
terior Stewart L. Udall; Under Secretary 
of the Army David McGiffert; Gen. 
Ralph E. Haines, Jr., of the U.S. Army; 
Maj. Gen. Charles L. Southward, of the 
National Guard; and Maj. Gen. William 
P. Yarborough, of U.S. Army Intelli- 
gence. District of Columbia officials 
who attended were Mayor Walter Wash- 
ington, Director of Public Safety Patrick 
Murphy, Police Chief John B. Layton, 
and Public Welfare Director Winifred G. 
Thompson, 

The purpose of the conference was to 
ascertain what policies and procedures 
these governmental agencies propose to 
follow in preventing, controlling, or su- 
pervising this demonstration. Specif- 
ically, we wanted to learn what actions 
had been taken or would be taken to 
maintain law and order in the District of 
Columbia during the march, to assure 
that the orderly process of government 
will not be disrupted or halted, to protect 
the citizens of the city from physical 
harm and their property from damage 
and destruction, and to prevent the out- 
break of violence as a consequence of the 
mass demonstrations which have been 
announced. 

All of us are aware, through our mail 
and telegrams, that the Nation is deep- 
ly disturbed about the possible conse- 
quences of this march. Our people have a 
right to know whether the Government 
is making the preparations necessary to 
avert another period of violence in our 
Nation’s Capital, or whether there is pro- 
crastination on the part of responsible 
heads of government. We would like to 
know whether needed and firm decisions 
are being deferred and unduly delayed 
during this period of tense conditions in 
the wake of the recent rioting. The city 
has had, as I stated a few moments ago, 
more than 50 instances of suspected ar- 
son since April 15. 

That does not take into account kill- 
ings and other serious law violations 
that are taking place. I think we are all 
familiar with the story of the man who 
was burned out, and who reopened his 
place of business a few days ago. He was 
shot down in a holdup. 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
advertisement from today’s newspaper 
inserted in the Recorp at the conclusion 
of my remarks. I shall not take time to 
read it now. I will refer to it later. It is 
an advertisement in today’s Washington 
Post, Tuesday, May 7, 1968, and its head- 
ing is “Ben Brown Is Dead.” 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the advertisement will be in- 
cluded in the RECORD. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. McCLELLAN. In my opinion, the 
President of the United States has the 
obligation and responsibility to announce 
promptly and firmly to those who are 
coming to Washington to participate in 
the demonstrations, that lawlessness, 
disruption of government, and incite- 
ment to rioting and violence will not be 
tolerated. The time is getting short; the 
marchers are already on the way. Word 
from the President should go out imme- 
diately to the entire Nation that the 
Government of the United States in its 
Capital City will not be subjected to in- 
timidation, humiliation, and disruption, 
and that any attempt at violence, riot- 
ing, burning, and plundering in the city 
of Washington will be promptly met with 
such force as may be necessary to pre- 
vent or to quell such acts. 

All American citizens have the right 
to peacefully petition their Government 
and officials for the redress of griev- 
ances, and such petitions when so pre- 
sented should be heard and appropri- 
ately acted upon. But no group or orga- 
nization of any class, creed, or color 
should be permitted to employ intimida- 
tion and coercion or to resort to civil 
disobedience and violence to impose its 
will or to achieve its aims. If this is tol- 
erated, law and order will be destroyed 
and a safe and peaceful society will 
surely perish. 

In his press conference of May 3, the 
President acknowledged the dangers at- 
tending this march. When he was asked 
about the march by a news reporter, he 
made the following comments about the 
possibilities of violence: 

We hope that the presentation made will 
be nonviolent although we are well aware 
that no single individual can give any assur- 
ance that they can control a situation like 
this. It contains many inherent dangers, 


So the President is apprised. He is cog- 
nizant of what is developing and what is 
imminent. He says: 

We are concerned with them. We have 
made extensive preparations. 


Most regrettably, however, in my judg- 
ment, the President failed to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity in his press 
conference, on nationwide network tele- 
vision and before the assembled White 
House press corps, to sound a firm warn- 
ing to the marchers, and especially to 
their leaders, and to give positive assur- 
ances to the American people that civil 
disobedience, rioting, looting, and burn- 
ing will not be tolerated—that such 
force as may be necessary to deal with 
violence effectively will be positively and 
promptly used. 

Mr. President, the subcommittee today 
is releasing the transcript of the confer- 
ence of April 25 so that the public can be 
fully informed and alerted to the dan- 
gers that are inherent in this impending 
demonstration under a leadership who, 
as I stated previously, have announced 
that they are coming here to “turn 
Washington downside up and upside 
down.” 

The Attorney General was urged by 
the subcommittee to seek redress in the 
courts by injunction to prevent the 
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marchers from resorting to violence and 
civil disorders. The many public state- 
ments made by the leaders of the march 
alone would warrant the granting of 
such injunction. We are, or should be, a 
people of law and order. The Govern- 
ment should make use of the remedies 
that are available to it. And bear in mind, 
seeking an injunction is not the use of 
force or repression. It is the use of the 
method prescribed by law under our pro- 
cedures to prevent something from hap- 
pening that is dangerous to the public 
welfare. The Government should invoke 
the power of the courts to enjoin and 
prevent the threatened disorders and 
lawlessness in our Nation’s Capital. It is 
of the utmost importance that all pos- 
sible steps be taken to meet the dangers 
and challenges this impending march 
imposes. 

I need not remind Senators—we have 
read it and heard it and seen it on tele- 
vision—that they propose to block the 
bridges; they propose to go to the Gov- 
ernment office buildings and obstruct 
their entrances. They propose to come to 
our Senate offices and do the same thing, 
here on Capitol Hill. 

Does our Government have to stand by 
and permit that to happen? Have we be- 
come impotent? Are we intimidated? Is 
our Government afraid? Is that law and 
order? Is that peaceful assembly? Are 
such activities so-called rights guaran- 
teed under the Constitution? 

Those are the questions these things 
pose for us, and for every member of the 
executive branch of the Government 
having responsibility, from the President 
on down. 

The transcript of the conference makes 
clear that some of the important de- 
cisions have not yet been made and that 
adequate planning is far from complete. 
That was some 2 weeks ago. But I have 
made some checks on these matters since, 
even as late as yesterday. 

For example, we do not know where 
the marchers will be allowed to build 
their “shantytown”—I inquired yester- 
day about that—because that decision 
has not been made, or if made, has not 
been announced. The statements of 
Secretary Udall indicate that the de- 
cision about the granting of a permit for 
a “shantytown” will be a policy decision 
made in conjunction with other high- 
level authorities. Does this mean that 
the decision and responsibility for per- 
mitting the building of a “shantytown” 
will be in the White House? 

I think we are entitled to know. This 
is pretty important. Here is a threat to 
disrupt Government. Here is a threat 
of civil disobedience. Here is a threat to 
violate the law, unless a permit is 
granted. And Senators know as well as I 
do, because the news media have carried 
the story, that they propose to come here 
and build their camp wherever they want 
it. They are not going to ask for a permit. 

Will the marchers be permitted to 
pitch their tents and build their shacks 
on the Mall or on the grounds around 
the Washington Monument? We do not 
know, because we were informed in the 
conference that no application for a per- 
mit had been submitted and no decision 
had yet been made. 

With all of the publicity, and the plan- 
ning being given to this march and dem- 
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onstration, it does seem to me that our 
Government could have by this time 
formed some definite idea and plan. 
Should it do so now? Should it have done 
so already? 

I have also been advised by Secretary 
Udall that as of yesterday morning no 
request for a permit had been submitted. 
However, I read in yesterday morning’s 
paper a statement by a leader of the 
march that they propose to utilize Fed- 
eral property of their choosing without 
a permit and without having requested 
a permit. 

Now, what is the Government going to 
do? If they can come and move in and 
camp wherever they choose on Govern- 
ment property, why cannot an individual 
citizen do it whenever he decides he 
wants to? Why cannot any other organi- 
zation do so? If they are not required 
to submit an application under the law, 
why should anyone else be required to? 
Do we have equal justice? Is there 
discrimination? 

We have had a lot of complaint about 
discrimination in this country. Is our 
Government likely to discriminate be- 
cause it is intimidated? Why cannot the 
Government answer what it is going to 
do, what its plans are, whether it is going 
to grant a permit, and whether it is going 
to let them meet here, and pitch their 
tents there? 

I think we are entitled to know. I think 
the American people are entitled to know. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I will 
yield, but I would like to finish first. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
my question is right on this point. It 
runs through my mind that there may be 
a question as to whether a Federal agent 
or administrator has any right to grant 
a permit for the erection of a dwelling 
structure or whether one should not go 
5 the zoning authorities of the 


ty. 

Where is the authority for an adminis- 
trative officer to grant a permit to erect 
a dwelling—and a shanty or a shack 
would be a dwelling, I think. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, the 
distinguished Senator has asked a very 
pertinent question. However, I cannot 
even find out an answer to the first ques- 
tion—whether a permit will be granted. 
I am sorry. I wish that I could answer 
the Senator, but I am sure there is some 
regulation concerning it. I do not think 
that would be permitted. I do not think 
that anyone would be permitted to put up 
a tent or a building or a structure any- 
where it suited his notion. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
could I go down on the Mall and 
build a house wherever I wanted to live, 
if I had the money, merely because some 
administrative officer said that it was all 
right to do so? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
think we have laws and regulations that 
are supposed to apply to all citizens and 
all organizations alike. 

I would think that they should be en- 
forced fairly, but without favoritism. And 
I think we are entitled to know whether 
they are going to be enforced in that way 
or whether this case is an exception. Are 
we going to do something to appease or 
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placate people, or are we going to agree 
to demands out of fear or in the hope of 
trying to prevent more serious trouble? 

I think we are entitled to know the 
background and why the situation is be- 
ing handled in this way. 

Apparently, the leaders of this march 
intend to defy the authorities and de- 
liberately violate the law for the purpose 
of provoking an incident. In my opinion, 
this is contrary to every proper concept 
of peaceful assembly. Instead, it is a pre- 
meditated act of contempt for and re- 
bellion against the sovereignty of gov- 
ernment. 

If they come without any permit, appli- 
cation, or request and undertake to es- 
tablish themselves in a park area such as 
the Mall, what are Government officials 
supposed to do? Are they supposed to do 
nothing? Perhaps they will just waive 
the responsibility and say, “We give up. 
We are not going to require you to obey 
the law. You did not respect your Gov- 
ernment by submitting a request, making 
an application, or following regulations 
as other citizens do. However, since you 
are here, we are going to waive the re- 
sponsibility.” Or will our officials go out 
there and undertake to persuade them to 
move out? And what means will be used? 

Could not this situation well provoke 
an incident? If it happens, we will surely 
hear the squall from here to eternity of 
police brutality in the Nation’s Capital, 
no matter how gently the authorities try 
to handle it. 

It is also clear that no one in author- 
ity knows how many persons are com- 
ing or exactly where they are coming 
from. There may be 100,000 demonstra- 
tors on the streets on Memorial Day, 
May 30, according to estimates of the 
march leaders themselves. 

The transcript discloses information 
which is highly important to the Amer- 
ican taxpayer. A three-judge Federal 
district court in the District of Colum- 
bia on November 11, 1967, struck down 
the District’s requirement for 1 year of 
residence in determining eligibility for 
welfare. Judges Bazelon and Fahy con- 
curred in the decision; Judge Holtzoff 
dissented strongly and argued that the 
requirement was a safeguard against the 
possibility that this city would become a 
“Mecca for migrants.” 

The transcript shows that the Public 
Welfare Department of the District of 
Columbia intends, under present poli- 
cies, to provide food or food stamps for 
those who declare themselves to be des- 
titute, to provide shelter for those who 
state that they have none and have no 
funds to provide it for themselves, and 
to process applications for other specific 
forms of welfare assistance. In fact, if 
any marcher states that he is destitute 
and without the necessities of life, the 
Public Welfare Department will furnish 
him with a cash grant, up to $100 in 
some cases, to support him for 1 month. 
Recruits for the march are being told 
to go to Washington one night and get 
on welfare the next day. 

That story was published in the news- 
paper. I think that the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. HoLLAND] quoted from that 
article yesterday. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
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sent that the article entitled, “Go to 
District of Columbia, Get on Welfare 
Immediately, Poor Are Told,” published 
in the Washington Star of May 4, 1968, 
be printed in the Record at the conclu- 
sion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

Mr. McCLELLAN, Mr. President, the 
poor are told, as I understand it, “We 
will get you there one night and the next 
day we will have you on welfare.” We will 
pay for it, and, when I say “we,” I am 
talking about the American taxpayers, 
whose money will be used. 

There are some statements in the 
transcript which are somewhat reassur- 
ing. The Under Secretary of the Army, 
Mr. McGiffert, told the subcommittee 
that the Army is ready and able, under 
Presidential order, to commit large 
numbers of troops to the city at very 
short notice to handle any contingency 
which might arise. 

Even if that is true, I am sure that, if 
the military stands ready and if orders 
are given and given in time, we may take 
the necessary action to prevent some 
things from happening that might other- 
wise occur. However, would it not be far 
more creditable and commendable not to 
let it start in the first place? 

They say they are going to do these 
things. And the first thing they are going 
to do is to violate the law by not getting a 
permit for their “shantytown.” Even 
though we already know what they plan 
to do, we must have an Army standing 
by to furnish the necessary protection. 

The Attorney General informed us 
that— 

Any unlawfulness will be met with ade- 
quate law enforcement to control it. 


He was asked about the predictions 
which most of us have heard that the 
bridges leading into the city will be 
blocked by the marchers and that the en- 
trances of Federal buildings will be ob- 
structed. I quote his reply: 

There will be no blocking of the bridges and 
there will be no obstruction of Government 
buildings, 


I have heard that story before. I heard 
that there would be no riot in Washing- 
ton, the Nation’s Capital, the model city. 
I heard that everything was under con- 
trol. And then we had the riot. 

I sincerely believe that a positive and 
unequivocal warning to that effect should 
be given to the marchers and their lead- 
ers who are making dire threats of what 
they intend to do when they get here, and 
such reassurances should be given to the 
entire Nation by the President himself, 
so the American people can know that 
this city is not faced with shame and 
disgrace because of lack of purpose and 
determination on the part of our Govern- 
ment to prevent it. 

The probability of violence exists, Mr. 
President. Indeed, there is reliable in- 
formation that it is actually being 
planned by certain militant advocates 
of violence who will swarm along the 
marchers’ routes and will move into the 
“shantytowns” when they are erected. 

During the conference, I asked the At- 
torney General if he had information 
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that militants are plotting now to cast 
aside the Reverend Ralph Abernathy and 
take over the mass demonstrations once 
the marchers reach Washington. He said 
that he was not familiar with any such 
information. 

The subcommittee has received sworn 
information that this is actually being 
planned, and this information comes 
from within the militant movement it- 
self. There are militant leaders, now on 
the road or ready to march with their 
followers toward Washington, who have 
boasted to their followers that, once they 
arrive here, they will control their own 
groups and incite them to rioting and 
violence. They are bragging that they 
will not leave Washington without new 
wardrobes which they will acquire when 
the looting starts. They say that some of 
their group will be armed with switch- 
blade knives and handguns. 

Some of the men who are doing the 
planning and making these threats are 
given to violence and have criminal rec- 
ords. Some of them have been charged 
with serious crimes. One of them said 
in a meeting of this group: 

The only good white man is a dead white 
man. 


And: 
Pick up your weapons and go to war. 


The subcommittee has evidence, Mr. 
President, that certain militant leaders 
of marchers have announced in secret 
meetings that it is their intention to 
carry out the following objectives: 

First. They will build a “shantytown” 
on the Mall whether or not they have a 
permit to do it. 

Second. They will prevent Senators 
and Congressmen from reaching their 
offices by accosting them on the streets 
of Capitol Hill, and they do not intend 
to obey the laws which prohibit demon- 
strations and disorder on Capitol Hill. 

Third. They will place children in the 
forefront of demonstrations in order to 
gain publicity about “police brutality” 
whenever the police or the Army are re- 
quired to control crowds and stop law 
violations. 

Fourth. They will obtain new clothing 
and other merchandise when the looting 
starts. 

Fifth. They will carry weapons. 

Sixth. They will not post bond for 
their followers who may be arrested so 
that the jails and other detention cen- 
ters will be filled and will stay filled, and 
thus the District will be unable to remove 
and detain masses of law violators. 

Seventh. They will incite demonstra- 
tors to violence and rioting. 

Subsequent to this, Mr. President, I 
received further information concerning 
a meeting that was held on May 5. It 
indicates who the real leaders of the 
march will be. I will not give their names 
now. But these are some of the demands 
that were discussed and which they pro- 
pose to make: 

First. Amnesty for “political prison- 
ers” such as H. Rap Brown, Cleveland 
Sellers, Joe Mulloy, and other rioters 
and draft resisters. 

Second. Elimination of alleged extreme 
bail bond practices. Personal recogni- 
zance in place of bond should be insti- 
tuted for poor people regardless of the 
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crimes for which any of them might 
be charged. 

Third. Immediate defeat of Senate bill 
2988. 

There are others in the list of de- 
mands, but I call attention to the last 
item mentioned in this meeting—the im- 
Mediate abolishment of the Senate Per- 
manent Subcommittee on Investigations. 

To prevent serious trouble from hap- 
pening, I would most respectfully sug- 
gest and urge that the President issue a 
firm and unequivocal warning to the 
marchers and reassurances to the public, 
in words so plain and positive that they 
cannot be misunderstood, that violence, 
looting, arson, or the disruption of civic 
order and the functioning of Govern- 
ment will not be tolerated; that this city 
will not be turned “downside up and up- 
side down”; that law and order definitely 
will be maintained, and that if the 
marchers attempt to subject this Capital 
City to acts of civil disobedience, vio- 
lence, insurrection, and humiliation, 
whatever force is necessary to prevent 
such acts will be used. 

Mr. President, no one can know today 
what is going to happen. But every 
Member of this body knows something 
about the climate that prevails in Wash- 
ington today—the tension, the appre- 
hension, the fear. Must we endure it? 
Must we just wait and see what happens? 

Is it not the responsibility of the high- 
est Government officials to let those who 
threaten to violate the law, or who 
threaten this outrageous conduct upon 
the Nation’s Capital, know before they 
get here that they cannot do it, that it 
will not be permitted? Or, is the course 
being pursued the wise one? Time will 
tell, I am sure. Some perhaps think of 
it as a bad dream, and that they will 
wake up in the morning and find that it 
has gone away. I doubt if that is the best 
way to deal with it. 

The members of the Permanent Sub- 
committee on Investigations felt that it 
was their duty, in view of the responsi- 
bility assigned to that subcommittee by 
resolution of this body, to investigate 
rioting and the causes of rioting. These 
threats, if carried out, are calculated to 
cause violence. 

You do one of two things: Either you 
have wholesale arrests, and violence will 
most likely result from that course, or 
you will agree to absolute subjection un- 
der intimidation and coercion. Impotence 
on the part of the Government would be 
a result thereof. 

We talk about lawlessness in this coun- 
try. The tone of law enforcement is set 
at the top. What is Washington going to 
do about it? What is our President going 
to do? What is the Attorney General go- 
to do? What is Congress going to do? The 
eyes of the Nation are upon us. 

If those people can get by in the Na- 
tion’s Capital with their proposed course 
of action, they can do it anywhere, any 
time, almost at their will. They will as- 
sume that. If one person who is prone to 
violate the law sees another violating it 
and getting away with it, he is encour- 
aged to try. And if the Nation’s Capital 
cannot enforce the law and respect for its 
sovereignty, what can those who are in- 
clined to violence be expected to do? 
They certainly will be encouraged. 
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I have just been handed a note: 


Today the House Public Works Committee 
voted out a bill to prohibit any camping on 
Federal property south of the Anacosta River. 

This would include the Mall. The bill will 
permit camping on Federal property north of 
the area near the Washington-Baltimore 
Parkway where proper safeguards of property 
and sanitation could be used successfully. 


Mr. President, that proposal is not law 
but it has been reported by the Commit- 
tee on Public Works in the other body. 
Iam not familiar with the proposal, oth- 
er than this information. 

Mr. President, I am not prepared at 
this moment to say what action the Sen- 
ate should take. If that bill comes to the 
Senate we may consider it or certain 
other measures. But this march is on the 
way and the marchers are coming, they 
say, to do as they please. Do we have a 
society under rule of law? What will our 
answer be? Let us all ask ourselves, “Did 
you do anything to try to stop it?” 

Today I am asking the President of 
the United States to state firmly and pos- 
itively a warning to those who come 
with their announced purposes to which 
I have referred, and to state his warning 
to them before they get here, that it will 
not be permitted to happen, and that the 
powers and the sovereignty of the Gov- 
ernment will be invoked to see that it 
does not. I think the President can say 
that in language that would not be mis- 
understood, and in a message that I hope 
would have some influence. 

EXHIBIT 1 
BEN Brown Is Deap: Is Law ENFORCEMENT 
Arso Dean? 

Brown, Benjamin: On Tuesday, April 30, 
1968, Benjamin Brown of 1900 Lyttonsville 
rd., Silver Spring, Md., beloved husband of 
Freda Brown; devoted father of Miss Barbara 
Brown of Silver Spring, Md. Also survived by 
two sisters, Mrs. Faye Blanken and Mrs. Mollie 
Cohen, both of Silver Spring, Md. Services at 
the C. D. Goldberg & Son Funeral Home, 4217 
9th st. nw., on Thursday, May 2, at 2 p.m. 
Interment B’nai Israel Cemetery. In mourn- 
ing at 1900 Lyttonsville rd., Silver Spring, 
Md., Apt. 1106. Family suggests in lieu of 
flowers contributions be made to the Steven 
Jay Brown Memorial at the Jewish Founda- 
tion for Retarded Children, 6200 2d st. nw. 

Mr. Brown was shot while defending his 
property. 

Should anarchy prevail because a small 
segment of the population takes the law into 
its own hands? Should bands of hoodlums be 
allowed to continue preying on law-abiding 
citizens, Negro and white? 

When hoodlums—regardless of age, sex or 
color—are undeterred by the prospect of ef- 
fective law-enforcement, no one is safe. If 
criminals can loot, burn and kill in the In- 
ner City without fear of consequences, it is 
only a question of time before you, your fam- 
ily and your business can fee] the effect. It 
makes no difference where you live, work or 
play: When law enforcement ceases, disre- 
spect for the law is encouraged. 

When you walk or drive through many 
areas of Washington, do you feel safe—or 
scared? Do you encourage your friends and 
relatives to visit the Nation’s Capital at this 
time? 

Is the battle over? Not for the citizens 
whose lives are threatened. Not for the busi- 
nessmen who cannot rebuild because they 
cannot get insurance. Not for the few who 
have surmounted the obstacles of arson and 
looting, and have reopened only to face 
new threats of extortion and worse. Not for 
the people who are out of jobs. Not for the 
people who were burned out of their homes. 
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Who is at fault? Certainly not the major- 
ity of citizens, white or Negro. Certainly not 
the majority of the poor, Negro or white. 
Certainly not the policeman on the beat, who 
must obey orders. 

This is no revolt of youth against older 
generations, This is no revolt of the poor 

t the wealthy. This is no part of the 
Civil Rights movement whose real leaders 
know that Utopia doesn’t have to be built 
on ashes. 

It is an open attack by a few criminals 
against a community that lacks firm leader- 
ship and the courage to demand that its 
leaders exercise their authority—or resign. 

We believe that law enforcement suffers 
when the police are handcuffed instead of the 
criminals. We believe that citizens are en- 
titled to protection and safety. 

Where is the safety, Mr. Murphy? Where 
is the protection, Mr. Murphy? Where will 
tragedy strike next? Today, the Inner City. 
‘Tomorrow, the residential areas, the suburbs. 

Today, Ben Brown. Tomorrow? 

Published because some of us have lost 
our lives, many of us have lost our property, 
and all of us want to preserve law and order 
for all residents of the Washington area and 
for the United States we love. 

Wasuincron, D.O., RETAIL LIQUOR 
DEALERS ASSOCIATION, INC 


EXHIBIT 2 


Go TO DISTRICT oF COLUMBIA, GET ON WEL- 
FARE IMMEDIATELY, Poor ARE TOLD 
(By Charles Conconi) 

Margs, Miss.—The top for the 
Poor People’s Campaign here told a rally 
last night that campaigners can go to Wash- 
ington one night and be on welfare the next 
day. 

The Rev. James Bevel spoke to about 500 
youths, gathered in a weed-thick campsite, 
of the subject argued before the Supreme 
Court in Washington this week. District 
lawyers said that if the high tribunal allows 
a ruling to stand which knocked out Wash- 
ington’s one-year welfare residency require- 
ment, the city would be deluged with wel- 
fare demands by participants in the Poor 
People’s Campaign. 

Bevel shouted “We gonna go to Washing- 
ton and demonstrate, get on welfare, and go 
to jail.” The rally was held in front of one 
of four circus-type tents erected here for 
marchers to Washington. 

Organizers for the campaign were getting 
down to the real business today of recuit- 
ing people from this Delta town and the 
region around to joint the movement to 
Washington Tuesday. 

By then the SCLC and the nearly 300 
marchers who came Thursday from Memphis 
hope to increase greatly the number of dem- 
onstrators who will leave the Quitman 
County seat for Washington, some by free- 
dom train and some in mule-drawn wagons. 

“Sock soul , . . sock soul... , the youths 
shouted, happily at last night’s rally, using 
the new slogan that a group of tough Mem- 
phis teen-agers have brought to the move- 
ment 

Bevel, who had been introduced as the 
“prophet” by SCLC fieldworker J, T. John- 
son, spoke in the language every kid could 
understand and complained that no insti- 
tution in America respects the Negro. 

He told the youths that if they wanted to 
be men and women they must first love 
themselves. “Jesus is not coming to Marks to 
deliver anyone,” he shouted. “If you get out 
of your mess it is because you love yourself.” 

The demonstrators did not use the camp- 
site for sleeping after the rally because they 
were without blankets, so they spent the 
night in churches and in private homes. 

Mayor Howard Langford of Marks met 
for nearly an hour yesterday with Bevel. Both 
came from the meeting praising each other. 
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AGREED ON GOALS 

Bevel said they had talked about poverty 
and added, “We can’t assume that people are 
our enemies because they are a different color 
or speak with a different accent. 

“He agreed with our (campaign) goals,” 
Bevel said. There was no discussion, he added, 
of the techniques SCLC uses to accomplish 
its goals. 

The part-time mayor, who once owned the 
town’s only movie theater before television 
put it out of business, said he felt more of- 
ficials should meet with these people. 

“Rev. Bevel doesn’t want violence. He 
stressed it, stressed it and stressed it,” the 
mayor added. 

Although yesterday had been a day of 
harmony and cooperation between SCLC 
workers and the city government, which ar- 
ranged water, electricity and sanitary facil- 
ities for the campsite, the night rally broke 
up when word circulated among the cam- 
paigners that several young white men who 
were drinking were congregating on down- 
town street corners a few blocks from the 
Negro area. 

On the small town’s main street stood 
about 15 white men in small clusters. Two 
men sitting in one of the pickup trucks seen 
so often in this area with rifle racks in the 
back windows, sat drinking from paper cups 
and glaring at a white newsman who passed 
after leaving the rally. 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me briefly? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, many 
times in the course of crucia! moments 
during war experience I have seen the 
President under the stress and strain of 
gathering facts for making major war 
decisions. I have heard much of the ad- 
vice and counsel that.was passed to him 
across his desk before he would make 
decisions; this came from both military 
and civilian offices. During those experi- 
ences I thought many times of the im- 
portance of the accuracy of the informa- 
tion the President was getting and the 
advice, suggestions, and counsel he was 
being given. I was suprised with how de- 
pendent a President is on the informa- 
tion he is given, 

I believe the President has on his desk 
now a problem, which is as grave to this 
Nation as those problems concerning the 
war; I have the same question in my 
mind with respect to what kind of in- 
formation, counsel, and suggestions he is 
getting from his advisers concerning the 
gravity of this matter and the probabil- 
ity of what may happen concerning this 
march and its consequences here. 

That is my background statement be- 
fore saying that the Senator from Ar- 
kansas has given the President magnifi- 
cent counsel and advice in his own fine 
way in the reasoned and sound speech 
just delivered. I commend the Senator 
for this speech; he has rendered the 
Nation a great service. 

I wholeheartedly join with the Senator 
in his recommendation, first, that some- 
thing must be done. We cannot stand by 
and just let this thing grow and develop. 

Second, this being a Federal City, the 
full responsibility ultimately comes to the 
President. In fact, the responsibility is 
already there. 

I believe that once the President gets 
the true facts he will act on them. The 
tragedy is that he may not get them 
until it is too late. I believe that if the 
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President said, This is not going to hap- 
pen; it must not happen,” it could be 
stopped. 

To prevent great loss of life and prop- 
erty, the President could issue what is 
in effect an Executive order, prohibiting 
great numbers of people from entering 
the city in a conspiracy to disrupt opera- 
tion of the Government. A representa- 
tive group of 50 or 100 people, or any 
reasonable number, could be permitted 
to enter to fully carry out the right of 
protest, the right of discussion, and in 
order to address grievances to any per- 
son or group they wish. Every person has 
the right to take part in the passage of 
all laws, and that includes all the people 
of the Nation. However, every person 
does not have the right to come onto the 
floor of the House of Representatives or 
the floor of the Senate. They must do it 
through their representatives. That is 
our system. 

Mr. President, this situation is tragic. 
Someone said to me at lunch that nobody 
is concerned about this except a few 
southerners. That is grave error. I ad- 
dressed a national audience yesterday of 
600 adult men who resided all the way 
from Philadelphia to San Francisco. At 
the reception beforehand, many of them 
invariably asked the same question: 
“What is going to happen in Washing- 
ton; what is going to be done; do you 
think the riot will spread; do you think 
it will spread across the country?” 

I have thought of this problem for a 
long time. I think the example has al- 
ready been set right here during the 
riots, looting, and arson. 

With the magic means of communica- 
tion of today, the news media, including 
television with its graphic presentation, 
the recordings of riotous events and this 
put suggestions in countless thousands of 
minds. It will be too late then. A deadly 
situation of widespread destruction can 
develop that fast and that far. 

I can also speak for the taxpayers. 
I am a taxpayer here in Washington, 
I tell my colleagues that the people of this 
city are getting deeply concerned. They 
do not know what to do. They feel as if 
they are helpless, but their commonsense 
tells them this entire affair is filled with 
grave danger that imperils their houses, 
their other property, and their lives. 

I think, with all deference, that the 
present concept of the Attorney General 
of the United States, who is a fine man 
and who is grappling with this matter, 
is not enough to solve this matter and 
his remedy, if any he has, is not going 
to work. The situation is going to be 
beyond his grasp with his present ap- 
proach, and then he will have to take it 
to the President. He should go now. 

Just one firm and solid word in his 
firm way, backed up would stop this in- 
vasion the President would just say that 
it is not going to be allowed to happen. 
Then, it would not happen. He could say 
in order to protect life and property. “We 
will stop you at the Beltway or the air- 
port, or the bus or rail depot, wherever 
you come, except for a representative 
group.” 

I believe the Senator from Arkansas 
has summed up the matter well and 
given sound advice that should be fol- 
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lowed. He has a formula and I believe 
it will have to be accepted, in one form 
or another in order to meet the situa- 
tion. 

I thank the Senator for yielding. 

(At this point, Mr. Youne of Ohio as- 
sumed the chair.) 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
wish to say that my presentation of my 
remarks today in bringing this matter 
to the attention of the Senate, was not 
to try to alarm but to try to alert. I feel 
that when a committee which is an arm 
of this body comes into information of 
this kind the Senate should know we 
have that information. 

I feel again that not only southerners 
were concerned, as the Senator men- 
tioned had been suggested. I can say that 
since I came here today expecting to 
make these remarks, a Senator, who is 
not a southerner and not from a South- 
ern State, related that he could not be 
here, but he said, “I tell you, the last 
time I was home nine out of every 10 
people I met talked to me about this 
crime situation. They are worried and 
they are distressed about it; nine out of 
10 people I met.” Mr. President, that 
person is not a southerner and he seldom 
votes with the Southern group. I say this 
is not sectional, this is not creed, and 
it is not color. It is a matter of preserving 
America, the country that we love. It 
cannot be preserved if we permit those 
who choose to engage in civil disobedi- 
ence to do so entirely at their will and 
then be inflamed into acts of violence 
and lawlessness. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arkansas yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. HRUSKA. First, I want to com- 
mend the chairman of the Permanent 
Subcommittee on Investigations for hay- 
ing called an executive session, and for 
bringing to the Chamber the print of the 
transcript of the testimony that was 
taken upon that occasion. 

From the description contained in the 
Senator’s remarks on the floor this after- 
noon, as well as from the text of the 
transcript, there is no question that this 
is a most grave and serious situation. 

It has often been stated in this Cham- 
ber that one of the first duties of a Na- 
tion is to survive. Certainly the descrip- 
tion of the facts as given by the Senator 
from Arkansas places the matter in that 
category without any difficulty. 

The question I should like to ask the 
Senator from Arkansas pertains to the 
remarks he made on the final page of 
his mimeographed statements in which 
he says in substance: 

That the subcommittee has evidence 
that certain militant leaders of the 
marchers have announced in a secret 
meeting that it is their intention to carry 
out the following objectives: First, they 
will build a shantytown on the Mall; 
second, they will prevent Senators and 
Representatives from reaching their 
offices; third, they will place children in 
the forefront of their demonstrations; 
fourth, they will obtain new clothing and 
other merchandies when looting begins; 
fifth, they will carry weapons; and sixth, 
they will not post bond so that they will 
be arrested and have to stay in jails, and 
other detention centers will be filled and 
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stay filled. Finally, they will incite dem- 
onstrators to violence and rioting. 

My question is: What form does that 
evidence take, if the chairman of the 
subcommittee is permitted to say? Is it 
by way of affidavit—— 

Mr. McCLELLAN, It is. 

Mr. HRUSKA (continuing). Or report, 
or testimony before the subcommittee? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Both by affidavit 
and report. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Is the form of that in- 
formation and evidence such that it 
would be admissible in a court of law 
Yoora an injunction would be prayed 
or? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. In my opinion, it 
would. 

Mr. HRUSKA. It is indicated also in 
the remarks of the Senator from Arkan- 
sas that the Attorney General was urged 
by the subcommittee to seek redress in 
the courts by injunction to prevent the 
marchers from resorting to violence and 
civil disorder. 

What was the reply of the Attorney 
General to that question? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. He felt that he did 
not have enough information or enough 
facts to warrant seeking an injunction. 
The transcript of the conference will 
reflect his answers, of course. I was the 
one who pressed him on that. The Sena- 
tor from South Dakota [Mr. MUNDT] 
and the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Curtis] may have asked him some ques- 
tions about that. It was a conference 
where many questions were asked and 
many answers given. There was much 
talk and many views were given. I felt 
that on the basis of the threats that had 
been made, there was a real danger that 
the marchers were going to disrupt the 
Government, they were going to obstruct 
traffic, and do all the other things that 
have been published. We have all heard 
it over television and radio. We have 
also observed the attitude and the spirit 
in which it was said and the emphasis 
given to it. 

I think that is enough on which to go 
to court, to bring these people into court 
to find out whether they acknowledge 
they are going to do all these things. I 
think that a court would be derelict in 
its duties and responsibilities if it did not 
issue an injunction, especially where an 
organization is involved. If one man said 
that he was going to do this and that, 
there might be a question, but in this 
instance we have an organized group, in- 
flamed to come here and disobey the law. 
I say that if we cannot get an injunction 
in such a situation, when can we get one? 
When it can be proved that there is, in 
effect, a conspiracy to burn down one’s 
house, or even the Nation’s Capitol, I be- 
lieve we can get action. 

However, the Attorney General argues 
that we cannot. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Is it not true that the 
statements made by the militants have 
never been retracted by their makers? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I have never heard 
that they were retracted. They repeat 
them. 

Mr. HRUSKA. The proponents of these 
statements could be questioned in a court 
of law, where they would be interrogated 
as to whether they would confirm, reject, 
or repudiate those statements? 
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Mr. McCLELLAN. There is no ques- 
tion about it. Why are these persons 
privileged under the law? Is that what 
the law is going to think about it, that 
they are privileged? Carmichael is out on 
the streets of the city, percolating 
around, still advising, and probably still 
threatening. Many people write to us. 
We receive letters all the time pleading: 
“Why don’t you do something about Car- 
michael’s running around here threaten- 
ing the Government?” 

Yet, it seems, no one can do anything 
about him. I do not know. I tell the Sena- 
tor this. I think the Attorney General 
should try. I would try it. I would put the 
onus on the courts. Let the courts give 
a satisfactory legal explanation why the 
law does not give them the power to en- 
join these acts of civil disorder and dis- 
obedience. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Does not the Senator 
from Arkansas agree with me that the 
taking of that evidence, its volume, and 
its many sources, as well as its emphasis, 
certainly is sufficient in quality and 
quantity to place the burden on the other 
side, to show that they are not possessed 
of the idea of illegal acts of civil diso- 
bedience, or violence, or unlawful con- 
duct? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I think so. It has 
been said in the past that the Southern 
Christian Leadership Conference and 
its leadership, definitely, and in good 
faith, mean to come here and demon- 
strate but not to commit acts of violence. 
However, there is that leadership—and 
we have seen them on television and 
read their statements in the newspap- 
ers—that says they will block the 
bridges and disrupt the Government. 
That leadership says: We will turn 
Washington downside up and upside 
down.” 

Assuming that they do not mean vio- 
lence, what does that suggest to a man 
who is thinking in terms of violence? 

How does one turn things upside down 
and downside up? 

What is the purpose of blocking 
bridges? 

What is the purpose of obstructing the 
entrances to Federal Luildings? 

There should be a remedy and I be- 
lieve we have adequate laws to provide 
that remedy. Maybe not. The Attorney 
General says not. When I look at this 
information before me—and I have 
more facts here to which I have not re- 
ferred—I do not know what he will do, 
but I say to the Senate, I think that ac- 
tion should have been taken before now. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I should 
like to make a very brief observation. 

There is pending before the Senate 
now title I of the act of a bill reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary 
recently, which would give grants-in-aid 
by Federal authorities to local police de- 
partments and municipalities, directly, 
under the approval of the Office of the 
Attorney General—in fact, under the 
ultimate authority of the Attorney Gen- 
eral himself. 

Some of us are opposed to that feature 
of title I because we feel that it could 
lead to centralization of power in the 
hands of one official represented by a sum 
which will reach a level, according to the 
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testimony of the Attorney General, of $1 
billion within a short time—2 or 3 years. 

The inherent evil is this: Suppose 
there would be control over disbursement 
or allocation of those funds by an Attor- 
ney General who would have the same 
views with reference to nonenforcement 
in a situation such as we are confronted 
with right now in the District of Colum- 
bia. Suppose he refused to make any dis- 
bursement of the funds under the bill, if 
it became the law, unless the plan pro- 
posed by the municipality incorporated 
within its substance the very thing which 
he adopted as policy in the instant situa- 
tion. Then we will have all of the cities of 
the Nation to which moneys are offered 
under the direct grant system in the 
same stultifying position in which the 
District of Columbia now finds itself. 

I say to my colleagues that would be a 
situation which would consist of the very 
essence of a police state, of the very es- 
sence of a national police force, of the 
very essence of a police chief for all the 
United States and all its police activi- 
ties—police activities which have been 
preserved for the municipalities as in- 
strumentalities of the States. 

I think we ought to bear that fact in 
mind when the time comes to render a 
judgment on the substance and merits of 
title I as it is presently constituted. 

I thank the Senator for yielding. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, my 
senior colleague has made a very in- 
teresting statement today, an extremely 
omnious statement. I merely seek some 
clarification. 

As I understand my colleague had 
the Attorney General as a witness be- 
fore his conference and submitted to 
the Attorney General the material which 
he related to the Senate. My colleague 
reports that the Attorney General said 
there was nothing he could do about the 
matter. Is that about correct? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. No. I did not have 
all of the material at that time. We 
were in the process of obtaining it. How- 
ever, we had much of the information 
that I have disclosed today. And I asked 
him if he did have this information. I 
did not then have it in affidavit form. 
He said he did not think he had been 
informed about it. The conference 
transcript so reflects. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Has the Attorney 
General, the President, or any other 
spokesman for the President given my 
senior colleague any assurance as to 
what they do intend to do to control 
this march in case it is not prevented? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. The only assurance 
I have is reflected and reported in the 
conference transcript in the answers 
we received from the Attorney General 
and from the military and from the 
Secretary of Interior. 

The primary control would be first, of 
course, under the Secretary of the In- 
terior, as to the authority to grant per- 
mits to occupy Federal parks. That mat- 
ter would be addressed to him, if he 
were permitted to make the decision. 

Next, the question of enforcing the 
law would be, of course, the responsi- 
bility of the Attorney General. The At- 
torney General would seek an injunc- 
tion, if warranted, to prevent these ac- 
tions that have been threatened. 
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Next, of course, it would be the respon- 
sibility of the military to be prepared, if 
the President calls them out. They assure 
us that they are prepared to act quickly 
if called upon by the President to do so. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
think that is a very important matter. 
I share the Senator’s apprehension about 
what may happen if the march takes 
place and the marchers carry out even 
part of what they have threatened to do. 

In view of the recent rioting—by which 
I feel our country and certainly Wash- 
ington was humiliated because of the 
burnings that took place over a period 
of some days with at least minimal 
restraint on the part of the police, and 
certainly the executive, although we got 
soldiers here, but only after the damage 
had been done—I feel that this is not 
altogether simply imagination or ex- 
pectation. We have already had a dem- 
onstration of what can be done. And in 
that case, it was more or less spontane- 
ous, occurring after the assassination of 
Mr. King. 

From what the Senator has said—and 
I read it in the paper, too—there seems 
to be a well-organized effort to mount a 
demonstration which, it seems to me, has 
within it the possibility of far greater 
damage and disruption of the Govern- 
ment and risk to life and property. 

I do not quite understand the attitude 
that the Senator has described on the 
part of the executive branch—that they 
cannot do anything about it. If nothing 
had happened, if we had not had the ex- 
periences of a few weeks ago, then I think 
they might say that we were imagining 
things, or that there was no substance to 
it. But it seems to me that we have al- 
ready had proof concerning disturbances 
of this kind. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, some 
of those coming here in the march have 
participated heretofore in riots, accord- 
ing to my information. Others who have 
instigated riots in the past are part of 
the march. 

Here is what is probably going to hap- 
pen, from the information we have. As 
I have said, the parent organization, the 
Southern Christian Leadership Confer- 
ence, will try to indoctrinate the others 
in the idea of nonviolence. However, at 
the same time thev are doing this, they 
are issuing statements to the public, to 
the press, and over the television that 
they are going to turn this town upside 
down and downside up. 

It is not consistent. It does not stand 
to reason. What impression do their fol- 
lowers receive when they hear them say, 
“We are nonviolent, but we are going up 
there and tear up the town.” It does not 
stand to reason. I cannot help feeling 
that it incites to violence. 

Groups and organizations other than 
the Southern Christian Leadership Con- 
ference, militant organizations under the 
leadership of known militants, people 
who are given to violence and known to 
be given to violence, are going to lead 
their own groups once they arrive in 
Washington. 

They may join the march at any point. 
These leaders have said that they are 
going to take command of their own 
groups when they get here. They are say- 
ing it at secret meetings. 
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My information is that they will take 
command when they get here and then 
Reverend Abernathy will have very little 
control over those elements. The Senator 
knows that these militants will take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to march on 
Washington. 

If one wants to concede that the mo- 
tives and intentions of the original 
planners of the march were good, whole- 
some, and nonviolent, he must also con- 
cede that the militant elements should 
not be permitted to come to the city 
under these conditions. Militants should 
not be allowed to participate when dem- 
onstrations are being held and demands 
being made upon Congress and the Gov- 
ernment that the demonstrators say must 
be granted or otherwise they will disrupt 
the Government. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, Z 
think the Senator from Arkansas has 
rendered a great service in bringing this 
latest information to the attention of the 
Senate and the Government. 

I see no excuse for not taking action. 
If the Government feels that they can- 
not take preventive action in the form 
of an injunction—and the Attorney 
General, as I understand it, has taken 
that position—then the full responsibil- 
ity for controlling the situation—which, 
I venture to say, may well be uncontrol- 
lable—is nevertheless on the Govern- 
ment which has control of the Armed 
Forces and the police force. The Gov- 
ernment has the full responsibility for 
controlling the situation. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, the 
police will not be able to do it. They 
are not able to control the arson situa- 
tion now. They do not have enough 
policemen. The cannot even prevent the 
riots and depredations which are going 
on now, even before the march gets here. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
have noticed in the last several days 
that there have been at least one and 
perhaps several fires every day that are 
alleged to be caused by arson. 

Another disturbing thing that I noted 
was that a bank yesterday decided that 
there had been so many branch offices 
robbed that they will no longer be able to 
keep the branch offices open in the after- 
noon and evenings for the convenience of 
their patrons, many of whom can use 
them only at that time. 

This is becoming almost a ridiculous 
state of affairs in our country. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. It would be ridicu- 
lous if it were not for its gravity. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Exactly. It is both 
ridiculous and laughable, when one con- 
siders that a country with our power that 
seeks to go 10,000 miles away to control 
the affairs of other people cannot con- 
trol the affairs of the Capital City of 
our Nation. 

The police force is not able to handle 
the situation. I assume that we have a 
few troops left in the country at the dis- 
posal of the President. 

Mr. President, the Senate is debating 
one of the most important bills which 
has been presented to the Senate in the 
90th Congress. The control of crime and 
safety in our streets are subjects which 
are foremost in the minds of every Mem- 
ber of this body—and in the minds of all 
of our constituents, 

The bill now being debated, S. 917, is 
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the product of many other bills, many 
proponents and opponents, and many 
compromises. This bill is the product of 
long hours of hearings, evaluation of 
those hearings, and drafting sessions in 
the Senate Committee on the Judiciary. 
To a considerable extent, this bill is the 
product of the effort of dedication of my 
senior colleague from Arkansas, Senator 
McCLELLAN. For this effort and this dedi- 
cation, I applaud and congratulate JoHN 
MCCLELLAN. 

Mr. President, I realize that many pro- 
visions in S. 917 are quite controversial. 
I am aware of the deep division of 
opinion on proposals affecting the meth- 
ods by which Federal assistance may be 
extended to State and local law enforce- 
ment agencies, proposals affecting the 
admissiblity of confessions by those ac- 
cused of crimes, proposals affecting the 
surveillance of private communications 
by electronic devices, and proposals af- 
fecting the purchase and sale of firearms. 
Out of these controversies and differing 
opinions, the majority of the Judiciary 
Committee has recommended the com- 
promise solutions embodied in S. 917, the 
bill reported to the Senate by JOHN 
MCCLELLAN. 

Minority, individual, and additional 
views of 15 Senators are expressed in the 
committee report. These views express 
opinions on both sides of almost all of 
the issues addressed in the compromise 
bill, S. 917. Nevertheless, a majority of 
the Judiciary Committee “recommends 
that the bill, as amended, do pass.” 

Mr. President, there is no doubt that a 
more perfect bill might be developed. 
There is no doubt that any bill passed by 
this body may be improved by subsequent 
legislation. There is also no doubt, Mr. 
President, that compromise is the essence 
of democracy. This is especially so in 
dealing with matters touching the per- 
sonal lives of our people. 

I have some doubts about the wisdom 
of some of the provisions of S. 917, as I 
have similar doubts about many of the 
bills for which we are asked to vote. But 
these doubts should not obscure the 
necessity for action to control crime, 
violence and to restore safety in the 
streets of cities and towns all over the 
Nation. Whatever may be its weaknesses, 
this bill offers assistance to State and 
local law enforcement agencies; it re- 
lieves some of the restraint upon police 
officers who receive voluntary confessions 
of guilt; it enables and carefully circum- 
scribes surveillance of communications 
by electronic devices; and it restricts the 
procurement of destructive weapons by 
persons who should not have such 
weapons. 

I can not reject what is good in S. 917, 
because we cannot agree on what might 
be better. We must recognize the need for 
action, and let us respect the labors of 
those of our colleagues who have recom- 
mended this compromise bill. 

I am deeply worried by the disarray of 
our national affairs, domestic as well as 
our other affairs, and especially our 
foreign relations. Confronted as we are 
from precedented unrest in our country 
and a tragic war in Asia which will con- 
tribute to that unrest, I believe the 
pending measure is essential if law and 
order is maintained in our land. 
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Mr. MUNDT. I would like to point out 
that out of these hearings, which lasted 
a day, a full morning and an afternoon, 
I have formed some conclusions of my 
own, many of them similar to those 
enunciated by the chairman of the com- 
mittee, the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
MCCLELLAN], some of which differ a bit; 
but certainly I share with him the con- 
cern that we confront a very serious 
national problem. 

In fact, I went to his office after we 
had conducted these hearings in execu- 
tive session, and called attention to the 
fact that during the hearings I became 
so impressed with the information we 
were receiving that I told every witness 
I interrogated that, while these were 
executive sessions, they might be pre- 
pared for the fact that we might in time 
make them public, and that we would 
give them a chance to correct gramma- 
tical errors and make sure that their sen- 
tences made sense. However, I felt that 
the committee had little right, if at all, 
to withhold from our colleagues and the 
general public the fact that the admin- 
istration was up to that time engaging 
in faltering, and entirely inadequate, 
steps in preparation for the avoidance 
of a catastrophe. 

A day or two after we concluded our 
conference, I went to our chairman and 
said, “Joxn, I think we ought to poll the 
committee and get consent to release the 
hearings which are to be released today, 
because I think everyone of our col- 
leagues and our people back home are 
entitled to know everything that trans- 
pired in that conference,” because it was 
a disillusioning experience, and I thought 
that the people in charge of law and 
order were failing to consider the dimen- 
sions of the problem as it is now becom- 
ing apparent and as was then suggested 
by the evidence at hand. 

I associate myself with what the 
chairman has said insofar as his feeling 
that this occurrence should be averted, 
and that we should try to find ways to 
stop this situation from developing in 
our midst. 

I am not a lawyer. I do not know 
whether or not injunctive proceedings 
can be had to do it. I assume it would be 
very difficult if the chief law enforce- 
ment officer of the land, the Attorney 
General, says he would not participate 
and does not believe in such action, and 
does not think it can be done. 

I am not exactly clear in my own mind 
what action the President can take to 
physically prevent these people from 
crossing the bridge or the District line. 
I assume he could meet the people there 
with bayonets of the Army, but I do not 
believe that is the appropriate procedure. 

I have, therefore, gone one step further 
than the chairman of the committee, in 
my own thinking, as to what I believe to 
be the responsibilities of President John- 
son and his administration, here and 
now, to avoid and avert this catastrophe. 

I want to read a paragraph or two 
from the conference hearings which have 
just been released in order to make my 
position clear. I start on page 71 of the 
conference hearings in the middle of a 
colloquy with the Attorney General, in 
which I said to him: 
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Don’t you think there will be some people 
coming in with guns? 


The Attorney General said: 
There will be people coming in with guns. 


Then he went on to explain the situa- 
tion. 

Iask unanimous consent that that part 
of the conference appearing on pages 71 
and 72 be printed at this point in the 
Recorp, because I will be quoting matters 
out of context, and I want the whole 
thing to appear in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Senator Munpr. Don't you think there will 
be some people coming in with guns? 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL, There will be peo- 
ple coming in with guns. There are people in 
here already with guns. We have too many 
guns in this Nation. We really need to move 
effectively on them. 

But say an individual had a permit to camp 
on Federal property. He would be subject to 
the restrictions imposed there. This would 
not be his home, his place of abode, It would 
be comparable to the national forest. The 
regulations of the Federal Government there 
could provide for anything that would be 
necessary to protect the public interest. 

Should there be a permit and should there 
be a shanty house or whatever it might be. 
I don’t think you can equate it with a per- 
son’s place of business or a bed in terms of 
the District of Columbia statute. 

Senator Munpr, There seems to be some 
dispute among counsel on that. I am in no 
position to adjudicate it but I don’t get much 
comfort from the answers. I receive as I 
relate them to each other, from the fact that 
we have no authority to stop them from 
bringing in the weapons, we have no author- 
ity to, as long as they do it—no authority to 
search them unless you have a warrant for 
each one when he comes in, and a doubtful 
or disputed authority as to whether or not 
when he has an official permit to live on a 
piece of property, his wife and family are 
there and she is cooking his meals, he can 
also have a gun on the same property. 

I don’t know how you can discriminate 
against him and say he can’t have a gun, 
whereas a fellow living upstairs in a third 
floor walkup apartment has the right to have 
one. 

I am simply pointing this out because to 
me the one disenchanting feature I get from 
this conference—and I do get some encour- 
agement—is that I just don’t think you are 
gearing up to a problem remotely close to 
the magnitude of the threat we confront. 

I just don’t think you are ready for 100,000 
people. If you are, I certainly don’t think 
you are ready for 200,000. I think it is rea- 
sonable to assume that this is a possible 
expectancy in view of the fact that they are 
not going to suffer any deprivation when 
they are here. 

Iam not criticizing anybody for that; that 
is the law. But because of the fact that they 
can come and they intend to make this a per- 
manent camp—maybe to rotate the people, 
maybe not—and the gun situation being 
what it is, the fire hazard being what it is, 
the disease hazard being what it is. I think 
those of you who have the responsibility, 
Mr. Clark—and this will be fixed on some- 
body—of saying: One, “They can come”; 
Two, “They can camp”; Three, “They can 
parade,” are going to have to accept the 
responsibility for the consequences. 

Because this country, if my mail reflects 
anything—and the peeple ask me questions 
at places I have spoken—this country is not 
going to be very happy if somebody comes in 
and makes a shambles out of Washington. 

So you have to be prepared for something 
much bigger. I think, than 5,000 people, or 
20,000 people. 
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I have every confidence that you people 
around this room are prepared to meet the 
challenge of 25,000 people. I have no con- 
fidence you can meet it if it is 250,000 people. 

You have a lot of people who will come 
under these terms—a free ride here and a free 
ride home and free meals while they are here 
and free lodging, too. This is an unprecedent- 
ed situation, I just mention this because I 
think you should surely consider the possibil- 
ity of suggesting to the President of the 
United States that he use the immense pres- 
tige of his office—which he is in a perfect 
position to do as a man who is not running 
for reelection, who has been on the side of 
the disadvantaged, who has tried to help the 
civil rights cause—to use that influence to 
induce the leaders of this march not to have 
it, to point out to them the perils, not only 
in terms of counterproductivity as far as the 
Congress is concerned—I can tell you this, 
that the number of Senators and Congress- 
men who are so timid that they are going to 
yield to the pressure of this kind of march 
to give these people what they want is grow- 
ing fewer and fewer in number every day. 

There still are some who will capitulate. 
But not a majority of them. I think if the 
President could convince them they should 
not come, we ought to try to prevent it in- 
stead of saying, “Don’t be too much con- 
cerned, we are ready for the first 20,000.” 

I want to know what you are going to do 
when the next 100,000 comes. You ought to 
know. That is why we are having this con- 
ference. That is why I think we will even- 
tually publish the transcript so that the 
facts will be out so that we will know what 
has been done to meet the challenge. Some- 
body will be ble. Our committee will 
not be responsible. We just plead with you to 
get ready for something a lot more serious 
than I believe you envision. 

You know as much about human nature 
as I do, but in 30 years of politics a person 
learns something about people. This kind of 
adventure, in these kind of circumstances, 
will attract a tremendous number of people, 
I want you to be ready for it and to be fore- 
warned about it, and to know when you take 
the responsibility for letting them come and 
in giving them a permit, you have to assume 
the responsibility for a chain reaction. 

You have a lot of influence with the Presi- 
dent, Mr. Clark. We said the same thing to 
Secretary Udall when he was in here today. 
The President is a man of great courage. We 
all admire and respect him. I think he can 
use the influence of his office to stop this, to 
call them into the White House as he did in 
the steel strike and to tell them. “This is not 
the way to get what you want. We are making 
headway and progress. You are going to set 
your cause back. You can’t control people.” 

How is Reverend Abernathy going to con- 
trol the people from Pittsburgh? How is he 
going to control the people from Chicago? 
How is he going to control 1,000 hooligans 
that might also come from Baltimore or else- 
where? How will he control the thousands of 
people who caused the disturbances in Wash- 
ington, whoever they were? 

Do we just sit here and say, “Well, he says 
it is not going to be so bad so it is not going 
to be bad”? You and I know enough about 
human nature that if we get 50,000, 75,000, 
100,000, or 200,000 people in this town with a 
grievance, real or fancied, there will be big 
trouble—big trouble—before it is over with. 

We have to be ready for big trouble. I don’t 
think we should wait for it to start at least 
until we make the effort—the responsible 
Government officials—to try to prevent it 
from happening. 

It is not easy to tear up a shanty town and 
drive people out at the point of a bayonet. It 
was not easy with the bonus marchers. It 
will be tougher this time. It is a chance for 
you to render a great public service with 
your great persuasive capacity as Attorney 
General. 
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Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I then 
said to the Attorney General that 
it seemed to me that “you have to 
be prepared for something much bigger, 
I think, than 5,000 people, or 20,000 peo- 
ple,” because there were the dimensions 
of the problem the various witnesses 
adopted. I said: 


I have every confidence that you people 
around this room are prepared to meet the 
challenge of 25,000 people. I have no con- 
fidence you can meet it if it is 250,000 people. 


Some of the evidence before our com- 
mittee indicated it could be that large, 
or even larger: 


You have a lot of people who will come un- 
der these terms—a free ride here and a free 
ride home and free meals while they are 
here and free lodging, too. This is an un- 
precedented situation. I just mention this 
because I think you should surely consider 
the possibility of suggesting to the Presi- 
dent of the United States— 


And here is the additional suggestion 
which I offered to that witness, and 
which adds to that which was just given 
to our colleagues by our chairman. 

First: 


I think you should surely consider the pos- 
sibility of suggesting to the President of the 
United States that he use the immense 
prestige of his office—which he is in a per- 
fect position to do as a man who is not run- 
ning for reelection, who has been on the side 
of the disadvantaged, who has tried to help 
the civil rights cause—to use that influence 
to induce the leaders of this march not to 
have it, to point out to them the perils, not 
only in terms of counterproductivity as far 
as the Congress is concerned—I can tell you 
this, that the number of Senators and Con- 
gressmen who are so timid that they are 
going to yield to the pressure of this kind of 
march to give these people what they want 
is growing fewer and fewer in number every 
day. 

There still are some who will capitulate. 
But not a majority of them. I think if the 
President could convince them they should 
not come, we ought to try to prevent it in- 
stead of saying, “Don’t be too much con- 
cerned, we are ready for the first 20,000.” 


Then I pointed to the fact that there 
is an easy anticipation of having 100,000 
here by the end of the month, and they 
propose to stay in semipermanent dwell- 
ings on Government property, where they 
will pay no rent and where they will get 
free food and cash handouts for free in- 
cidentals—toothpicks and booze and 
other incidentals they might desire or 
need. 

So I referred back to the Attorney 
General and said: 


I want to know what you are going to do 
when the next 100,000 comes. You ought to 
know. That is why we are having this con- 
ference. That is why I think we will eventual- 
ly publish the transcript so that the facts 
will be out so that we will know what has 
been done to meet the challenge. Somebody 
will be responsible. Our committee will not 
be responsible. We just plead with you to 
get ready for something a lot more serious 
than I believe you envision. 

You know as much about human nature 
as I do, but in 30 years of politics a person 
learns something about people. This kind of 
adventure, in these kind of circumstances, 
will attract a tremendous number of people. 
I want you to be ready for it and to be fore- 
warned about it, and to know when you take 
the responsibility for letting them come and 
in giving them a permit, you have to assume 
the responsibility for a chain reaction. 
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That was because earlier testimony, as 
will be seen from the transcript of the 
hearings, pointed out that the Attorney 
General was a sort of chairman of an 
ad hoc committee, comprised of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, people from the 
military, and people from the city gov- 
ernment, to determine how to meet this 
challenge. 

So I said: 

You have a lot of influence with the Presi- 
dent, Mr. Clark. We said the same thing to 
Secretary Udall when he was in here today. 
The President is a man of great courage. 
We all admire and respect him. I think he 
can use the influence of his office to stop 
this, to call them into the White House as 
he did in the steel strike and to tell them, 
“This is not the way to get what you want. 
We are making headway and progress, You 
are going to set your cause back, You can't 
control people.” 

How is Reverend Abernathy going to con- 
trol the people from Pittsburgh? How is he 
going to control the people from Chicago? 
How is he going to control 1,000 hooligans 
that might also come from Baltimore or else- 
where? How will he control the thousands 
of people who caused the disturbances in 
Washington, whoever they were? 

Do we just sit here an say, “Well, he says 
it is not going to be so bad so it is not 
going to be bad”? You and I know enough 
about human nature that if we get 50,000, 
75,000, 100,000, or 200,000 people in this town 
with a grievance, real or fancied, there will 
be big trouble—big trouble—before it is over 
with. 

We have to be ready for big trouble. I 
don’t think we should wait for it to start 
at least until we make the effort—the respon- 
sible Government officials—to try to prevent 
it from happening. 

It is not easy to tear up a shanty town 
and drive people out at the point of a 
bayonet. It was not easy with the bonus 
marchers. It will be tougher this time. It is 
a chance for you to render a great public 
service with your great persuasive capacity 
as Attorney General. 


I repeat today the statement that I 
made on April 25. The Attorney General, 
the Secretary of the Interior, the other 
members of the Cabinet, officials, and 
leaders of his party, I think, should im- 
plore the President at least to try to talk 
to the leaders of this march now, to dis- 
suade them from coming in with the 
size of march they have in mind, and 
the purpose of disruption which they 
have already promulgated. 

I think the President can convince 
them it would be counterproductive. I 
think he can convince them they would 
do more to hurt their own interests than 
to help them. I think he can convince 
them that they cannot control the rough- 
necks who will creep into such a move- 
ment, the Communist conspirators—who 
always fish in troubled waters—the hot- 
heads, the adventurers, from engaging in 
some kind of difficulty which, in this 
town, can rapidly spread, to make the 
catastrophe and the riots following the 
assassination of Dr. King seem to be a 
matinee tea party by comparison with 
what looms just ahead. 

I would like to see the President try. 
To my knowledge, he has not even made 
the effort. Because if the effort is to be 
made successfully, it has to be done 
publicly, so that the people who follow 
the marchers, the people who listen to 
the speeches of the hotheads who are 
urging them to come, will know that their 
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President, who has been their friend, 
cautions them against their engaging in 
such a venture. 

On the basis of the testimony received 
by our subcommittee on April 25 and that 
reaching me from other sources—and 
I have the additional material to which 
the Senator from Arkansas, our chair- 
man, has alluded—in connection with 
the poor people’s march in Washington, 
with the failure to take adequate steps to 
protect the community against it, I have 
deemed it necessary, for the first time in 
30 years in Congress, to get out notices 
to the people of South Dakota, urging 
my constituents that if they have busi- 
ness in Washington, they should try to 
cancel it; that if they must come, they 
should leave their wives and families at 
home, because until this march is com- 
pleted, visitors certainly cannot feel safe 
in our Capital City. 

This makes me feel a bit sad—as one 
who recognizes our country to be the 
leader of the free world, as one who rec- 
ognizes that this country is the symbol 
of strength and freedom for democratic 
processes—to have to tell my constitu- 
ents it is not safe to visit here this 
month. Normally, I encourage them by 
the thousands to come to see the cherry 
blossoms and to visit Washington in the 
spring. This, for me, is a sorry day. 

But I want to commend to other Sen- 
ators, whose constituents write them 
about the safety of this town, that until 
we get this matter resolved, I believe 
they would do well to tell them not to 
come to Washington because I fear we 
are headed for some very serious trouble. 

Perhaps additional information is now 
available as to the various steps the ad- 
ministration expects to take to prevent 
disorder beyond what they were able to 
disclose in the conference on April 25. 
If so, it is the best kept secret in Wash- 
ington, because our committee has not 
been able to discover it; the townspeople 
who call in to express concern about it 
have not been able to discover it. People 
are running full-page ads in the Wash- 
ington papers, imploring the city gov- 
ernment to protect them from looting 
and murder and shooting, because the 
Director of Public Safety has openly said 
he is not going to instruct his police 
to use firearms to prevent looting. One 
wonders how many disorderly looters 
and potential burglars will consider this 
an invitation to steal—while the police 
watch on. 

The important feature, Mr. President, 
is not whether our committee has been 
informed and whether Congress has been 
informed, but the country should be in- 
formed—and those who expect to march 
should be informed—whether or not in 
fact we are going to let them see a city 
which has capitulated to rioters’ power, 
or whether there has been expressed 
openly a plan and a proposal to dis- 
courage and to punish anything in the 
nature of a law violation. 

Why the secrecy? Why cannot the 
marchers following the mules up from 
Mississippi and Alabama, on the high- 
ways of America right now, be told what 
to expect in terms of whether or not 
Washington is going to capitulate? Is it 
or is it not true that they can park any 
place they want, from the Mall to the 
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campus of the Supreme Court, to La- 
fayette Park, and take it over, without 
pend doing anything to enforce the 

w 

I believe that if we are going to hold 
this thing in check, the facts should be 
gotten out now, from the only source 
from which they can come—the White 
House—as to what the rules of the game 
will be when these marchers reach Wash- 
ington. 

Senator McCLELLAN said today that the 
Attorney General said, “You know the 
laws will be enforced.” It was rather 
noticeable that nobody on the subcom- 
mittee nodded his head in the afirma- 
tive. Nobody else in the room was quite 
that certain. We hope the laws are to be 
enforced but nobody can be certain of it 
as of now. 

I must say, Mr. President, that, based 
on what we heard on April 25, unless a 
great deal more has been done, all of us 
face a most frustrating and, I am afraid, 
a frightening experience. I hope the 
President will use his prestigious power 
and persuasive capacity and his relation- 
ships with those who are making the 
march to dissuade them from coming. 
Certainly, that should be tried before 
using the Army to stop them at the Dis- 
trict line or even resorting to injunctive 
procedures. 

I have heard President Johnson say 
on the floor of the Senate many, many 
times, “Come, let us reason together.” 
I suggest that he try that formula once 
more before vacating the office. I suggest 
he try it with Reverend Abernathy and 
the brother of Martin Luther King and 
the other people who are heading this 
march, to try to dissuade them from dis- 
rupting our country now by the out- 
rageous plans they have announced for 
this march which sounds more like an 
an organized attack on Washington than 
it does a march. 

Think of what we confront, Mr. Presi- 
dent. We are told that little children will 
be brought in in great numbers, in the 
march. Why? They cannot vote. They 
cannot even understand what all these 
arguments are about. We are told that 
they will be used in the formula invented 
by the Vietcong in the war in Vietnam, 
where they put women and children in 
front of the marchers in a war. They pro- 
pose to do that as they loot the stores, as 
they try to disrupt orderly government 
in Washington, as they overrun our pub- 
lic buildings. 

We are told that old people will be en- 
listed in this crusade, pathetic, ill, elderly 
citizens. Why? Because they make such 
a picture of police brutality for tele- 
vision. A crippled man who has been 
knocked over—part of the great propa- 
ganda to discredit law and order in this 
country. The type of incident some tele- 
vision stations seem to delight in over- 
emphasizing and in projecting to their 
viewers. 

We are told that those who are mili- 
tant, who are advocates of violence, who 
plan to be a part of this march, plan to 
utilize their own brand of action—that 
the marchers should bring guns, knives, 
stones, and the torch—on this activity. 
Those who think they will not do so will 
be interested in reading the conference 
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report and the reply of Chief of Police 
Layton as to the legal inability to defend 
the city against those bringing in guns; 
because once they have established an 
abode in their shack or shanty, and have 
lived there awhile, they have the same 
right that the Members of this body 
have who live in the abode they rent ina 
hotel or the home they own or rent—to 
keep a loaded firearm in that place of 
their abode. 

I am not thinking about child’s play. 
These are not theoretical problems. 
Think of the fire hazard in the shanty- 
town, the dangers from epidemic and 
disease in the shantytown, the trouble 
that can start from a little shooting 
among themselves in the shantytown, 
where they have the right to own and 
keep and maintain a loaded gun once 
that has been established as their 
“abode.” 

And should all these things eventuate, 
Mr. President, whose lives will be in 
danger? This is impossible to predict. It 
could involve us all—everyone in Wash- 
ington whether he be a resident or a 
tourist. But what is possible and highly 
likely is that the very people who come 
to Washington to seek redress of their 
grievances will be the first victims of dis- 
order in a shantytown not properly gov- 
erned and not properly protected. And 
next the people they allegedly come to 
help will in all likelihood be the principal 
and most pathetic losers, as they were on 
Seventh Street, 14th Street, and the 
other places where the rioting and the 
burning occurred after the assassination 
of Martin Luther King and the homes 
and business places of many innocent 
and law-obeying colored citizens were 
looted and burned and destroyed. 

What happens to the little children in 
the crowd which becomes a rampaging 
mob? What security is there for these 
old people, or those with physical disabil- 
ities, when all around them chaos erupts? 

Mr. President, no one wants this march 
to eventuate into disorder or crime. But 
I submit that no one is in a position to 
guarantee today that this cannot occur. 
No one knows how many people are com- 
ing. Some of the evidence indicates that 
the leaders of the march are planning 
to produce over 100,000 by the end of this 
month, and, if they do not get what they 
want, over 200,000 by the end of June, 
and after that they plan to keep the 
people coming in until they win. 

I defy a single spokesman for this ad- 
ministration to tell us what they have 
done, even remotely, to protect this com- 
munity from the first 100,000, to say 
nothing of the second or the third. 

It is not a prospect that is encouraging. 
The leaders state they expect to stay in 
Washington indefinitely. There is no ter- 
mination date for this unprecedented 
demonstration. 

Those who talk about staying a week- 
end, or a week, or a month are just mak- 
ing happy speculations out of pure air. 
The leaders say, “We are staying until 
we get all we want.” So far they have 
refused or failed to spell out what they 
do want. 

I doubt that Members of Congress who 
would crawl to kiss the boot of a rioter, 
to give rioters what they want, are suf- 
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ficient in number to carry a single mo- 
tion or a single measure while these 
people are here. I hope that is the case, 
because if Congress, along with the ad- 
ministration, starts capitulating to in- 
timidation, law and order will have been 
reduced to archaic phrases to be studied 
only in our history books. 

Mr. President, that is why I repeat 
what I said in our committee on April 25, 
and again today, that the President has 
an opportunity for great leadership now 
because he speaks as a friend of those 
who are apparently going to become in- 
volved in the march. He is one person who 
has tried to achieve some progress and he 
should have sympathetic understanding. 
I would urge him to use his prestigious 
office now, before disaster strikes, to pre- 
vail upon them by reasoning together 
that this is not the proper method, that 
this is not the proper device, and that 
this is not the proper way to bring about 
whatever it is they hope to attain by 
these marches on Washington. 

Mr. President, I conclude by saying 
that Americans generally all over the 
country are becoming extremely disen- 
chanted with public officials who lack 
courage enough to stand up to intimi- 
dation, with university professors and 
presidents who lack courage enough to 
meet a revolution on their own campuses 
with their own student bodies, and with 
legislators who lack courage enough to 
vote for measures that will protect the 
general public, because in every race and 
color in this land there is a vast majority 
of people who want decency, law, and 
order, and those are the tripods upon 
which tolerance and good neighborliness 
have to rest and stand. Whoever makes 
these decisions will have to be held re- 
sponsible for making them and what 
eventuates after they are made. 

Basically if we serve no other purpose, 
our subcommittee has spread the matter 
on the record so that nobody need have 
any doubt where the responsibility rests. 
At least we have done that as a service 
to the Senate. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I feel it is 
in the spirit of any colloquy in this body 
that we hear all sides of an issue. I feel it 
is very important this afternoon that 
when the distinguished Senator from 
Arkansas raised a matter which is upper- 
most in the mind of every Member of this 
body, and all Americans today, that we 
also recognize what is in the minds of 
many of the impoverished of this coun- 
try. It is exceedingly important also that 
we draw a sharp line of differentiation 
between those who would advocate vio- 
lent demonstration of their feelings in 
this country and those who advocate a 
nonviolent means of expressing their 
feelings. 

I have been deeply concerned about 
the Democratic Convention in Chicago, 
hoping and praying that we would be 
able to hold the convention in that great 
convention city, and that we would carry 
out the essence of the democratic pro- 
cess without disturbances and without 
anything other than the most peaceful 
manifestations of people’s feelings. Cer- 
tainly, I will be working with every other 
official of the city and State to make sure 
that this is carried out. 

I certainly would commend Mr. Dick 
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Gregory for his decision, which I think 
was a wise decision, not to hold the dem- 
onstrations he had promised, to try to re- 
move the Democratic Convention from 
the city of Chicago. 

Also, I feel it very important in the 
poor people’s march to Washington that 
we sharply differentiate between the mo- 
tives of those who would manifest their 
feelings in a peaceful manner and those 
who would attempt to seize on this op- 
portunity as a means of expressing their 
vengeance, hatred, and animosity toward 
this whole society and would take ad- 
vantage of this movement to bring about 
violence in the Nation’s Capital. 

We must recognize, however, that there 
are those on the right! for a lack of a 
better term—who would work through 
the democratic process. There are those 
people who, within the laws, rules, and 
regulations of that process, seek through 
peaceful means to resist legislation which 
could be called civil rights legislation. 
Those people, honorable citizens and re- 
sponsible citizens, must be differentiated 
from the Ku Klux Klan, who would seize 
and take the law into their hands and 
commit violence in order to try to im- 
pose their will of the minority onto the 
majority. 

Mr. President, so it is that on the “left” 
there are those who favor civil rights and 
social welfare legislation. We must dif- 
ferentiate between those who would try 
to wreck the very society in which we 
live through their violence, and those 
who are attempting in every way they 
can to work within the process. 

I feel there is much more in the com- 
ments of the distinguished Senator from 
Arkansas today, when he quotes Dr. A. E. 
King, the brother of the late Dr. Martin 
Luther King, when he indicates they in- 
tend to disrupt Washington. I, too, de- 
plore the use of this language. The dis- 
ruption of Washington so it cannot carry 
forward its functions, the blocking of the 
process of law and carrying on the bus- 
iness of this great democratic Republic 
would be wrong. 

When it is quoted that Reverend Aber- 
nathy said he is going to turn Washing- 
ton downside up and upside down, I hope 
that in a moment of oratorial eloquence 
he would certainly not be implying he 
intended to so disrupt the process of gov- 
ernment that we could not carry on with 
our dutiful responsibilities. I have used 
such a term myself in times past, but by 
no means did I intend to imply by use of 
the term “turn things upside down,” that 
I meant violently to do so. 

I therefore hopefully interpret those 
comments as meaning that they could 
come within the processes of government. 

I have tried to determine from the 
leaders in charge of the poor people’s 
campaign in the State of Illinois as to 
what their intentions are. I early deter- 
mined, and I reaffirm today, that we have 
about as much chance to stop the march 
on Washington as the citizens of this 
country had to stop the demonstrations 
on behalf of the antislavery movement 
150 years ago, more or less. 

We have as much chance to stop this 
march on Washington as we had to stop 
the demonstrations against the Mexican 
War which were looked upon by many 
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people as an extension of the slave em- 
pire. 

We have as much chance to stop the 
march on Washington today as we had 
to stop the labor struggle for industrial 
democracy in the 1930’s. We know that 
through marching and sometimes, re- 
gretfully, through violence on both sides, 
labor and management, ultimately the 
labor movement gained the right to bar- 
gain collectively in America. 

We have as much chance to stop the 
march on Washington as we had to stop 
the Populist movement that swept the 
South and West many years ago. 

We have as much chance to stop the 
march on Washington as we had to stop 
the march on Washington on March 3, 
1913, when 5,000 women marched on be- 
half of women’s suffrage in Washington. 
They had been carrying on their suffrage 
movement since 1848, but it really was 
not until they came to Washington in 
1913, on the eve of the inauguration of 
President Woodrow Wilson, that they 
gained the necessary attention of the 
Nation and began really to gain the at- 
tention of Members of the House and 
Senate, and finally and ultimately 
achieved action which gave the vote to 
women. 

So, too, have we had the demonstra- 
tions against the Vietnamese war, and 
the demonstrations for civil rights since 
1954—-some of them carried out in the 
spirit of Selma, and some carried out in 
the spirit of Watts, Newark, and Detroit. 
The latter incidents, of course, we all 
po ah We all believe in law and order. 
I do. 

I join the distinguished Senator from 
Arkansas in indicating that I feel a moral 
tone must be set by the President of this 
Nation, and by all the chief officials in 
our States, to indicate that we intend to 
allow the demonstrations to be carried 
out peacefully but that we do not intend 
to allow a minority to incite a majority, 
or a minority to seize control and wreak 
vengeance and perpetrate violence upon 
the population. We simply cannot do so. 

My mail runs as heavily as any other 
Senator from alarmed and disturbed 
people who are concerned about the mili- 
tant minority groups. I have tried in 
every way I could to see whether that 
kind of leadership is in charge of the 
poor people’s march. I have met with 
leaders in the headquarters of the poor 
people’s campaign in Chicago, and with 
Billy Hollins who is a distinguished civil 
rights leader and who is in charge of the 
campaign in Chicago. 

I have asked him: “What are you 
doing to insure that you will not do more 
damage to what I consider to be a true 
cause of injustice in this country? What 
are you doing to see that this does not 
turn into something that will backfire on 
the very things you are working for?” 

I believe that all Senators will be most 
interested in the instruction they are 
giving the marchers who are coming 
here from Chicago. They have indicated 
that for every four persons marching, 
there will be one official marshal. The 
marshals have been in nonviolent train- 
ing for 6 weeks. Nearly all have attended 
at least five or six workshops devoted to 
nonviolence. Furthermore, each busload 
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of marchers will also be instructed in 
nonviolence during the trip to Washing- 
ton. In other words, all the way from 
Chicago to Washington, the buses will 
serve as workshops. Fifteen busloads 
will leave Chicago tomorrow. Another 10 
to 15 will leave, I understand, on the 15th 
of this month. 

Billy Hollins tells me that they are 
doing everything they can to instruct the 
people in teaching them the difference 
between a Watts and a Selma. 

They have been taught not to step 
outside the line of march, even if some- 
one shouts obscenities at them or throws 
rocks. 

I think that we must now admonish 
the population of this country through 
whose streets the marchers will be mov- 
ing, and on which the buses will be com- 
ing, that they must assume, for the most 
part, that these people are people who 
love their country as much as they do, 
that they have grievances they wish to 
present to their representatives in Wash- 
ington and they must not treat them 
with bricks, or with vengeance, or with 
invectives, for they are the ones who, 
many times, create the violence we want 
to avoid. I have seen and witnessed 
peaceful marches that turned into riots 
not because of the marchers themselves 
but because of the whites who lined the 
8 and spat upon those who went 

y. 

Billy Hollins, the Reverend Jesse Jack- 
son, and other leaders in our community 
in Chicago maintain that they are not 
going to be used by outside agitators. 
They maintain that they are not going 
to be a part of doing anything that will 
not make this a nonviolent demonstra- 
tion because they know that they have 
more to lose than anyone if violence 
does break out. They say that they can- 
not gain anything that way. Through 
every possible means, through reason 
and rationality, they are trying carefully 
to instruct the persons who will be en- 
gaging in this march. 

Now, we do know that there is a grave 
possibility that, in spite of the good in- 
tentions of the civil rights leaders, they 
may lose their leadership. The fact is, 
the Reverend Martin Luther King, Jr., 
conceived the march on Washington in 
an effort to regain the leadership which 
he was losing to the militants, who were 
promising more and promising it 
through violence, not through peaceful 
or nonviolent means. 

I understand that those who are 
marching have been carefully instruct- 
ed to see that they accept and turn the 
other cheek for every insult, every in- 
vective, every filthy word that may be 
thrown at them, or anything done to 
physically harm them. They have been 
taught that they must control their emo- 
tions. In fact, they have been instructed 
so that if one person in their midst does 
get angry, the others around him have 
been instructed how to cool him down. 

In Chicago they have interviewed as 
many as 600 people who want to take 
part in the march on Washington. I am 
told that they have eliminated one-third 
that number. They have weeded out 200 
people who, they felt, might be interested 
in violence and might not be able to con- 
trol their emotions. They say they do 
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not intend to allow that element to be- 
come a part of their ranks. 

It is for this reason that we are so 
deeply concerned. I would say to the 
distinguished chairman of the Perma- 
nent Subcommittee on Investigations 
that if, as he has indicated on page 7 of 
his speech today, there are certain mili- 
tant leaders of the march who have an- 
nounced in secret meeting that it is their 
intention to carry weapons, to loot stores, 
to create violence, and to prevent the 
processes of Government from being car- 
ried on, then it seems to me that we must 
have the names of those people, and have 
them now. We must see if there is any 
possible way to prevent them from doing 
these things and from turning a non- 
violent march into a violent demonstra- 
tion. 

I would therefore say, let us have those 
names. Who are they? Let us expose 
them to the light of day. 

Above all, let us tell the leaders of this 
nonviolent movement who they are, so 
that they themselves can denounce them, 
as I am certain they will do. 

I would like to point out that, while 
we are concerned about this, we must 
also be concerned, in my judgment, with 
action programs. It is not enough for us 
to say that we are going to have law and 
order. It is not enough for us to say that 
no one is going to wring out of us any 
concessions through threats. 

For years now we have been working 
on programs which are designed to rec- 
tify the inequalities between the have's 
and have not’s. I am not talking about 
those indigents who do not want to work, 
who never will work, and for whom there 
is very little hope. I am talking about 
the great majority of the poor who want 
dignity, who want education, who want 
equality of rights in this country, and 
who are willing to work for them, but 
are being deprived of them. 

I am pleased to report that I partici- 
pated this morning, on the West Side of 
Chicago, in what was called a Job Fair. 

I think this is one of the many re- 
sponses we can have to the legitimate, 
insistent representations by the leaders 
of the poor that we must rectify wrongs 
in this country, and we must find a way 
to make the American dream a dream 
for all Americans, and not for just some 
Americans. 

This Job Fair was conceived to put 
together the unemployed and employers 
in an atmosphere that would be con- 
ducive for employment. Many of the 
people I talked to this morning have 
been unemployed and on relief for many 
months. Many of them come from the 
southern part of the country, have lived 
in rural communities, and are perfectly 
terrified at the thought of going to the 
employment agency of some large blue 
chip corporation. They simply do not 
know how to apply for a job. 

It is for that reason that I rejoiced 
when 25 of our most distinguished com- 
panies in Illincis this morning went to 
the poor, took their employment offices 
to the ghetto itself, made it easy for these 
people to come into a church and apply 
for jobs, where they felt comfortable. 

It behooves many Members of this 
body, in carrying on our investigative 
work, to go to the slums and ghettos and 
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hear with our own ears and see with our 
own eyes these people. Some 700 of them 
were applying for jobs in the West Side 
of Chicago, where one out of four Negro 
males is unemployed, and a much higher 
proportion of the young Negro males 
will be unemployed this summer. 

I do not condone violence, but I can 
understand it when seeds of discontent 
are sown in fertile soil of violence. I 
recognize that we must change the soil. 
Seeds of discontent and violence cannot 
be sown, and there will not be riots, in an 
affluent suburb, but it can be done in the 
depths of the ghettos in many of our 
cities because of bitterness, despair, and 
a sense of hopelessness shared by many 
people there. 

Every Senator here knows this as well 
as I do, but I think some statistics are 
important. The fact is that the black 
unemployment rate has remained at 
twice the white level for the past decade. 
That is a fact of life, and we must deal 
with facts here. 

Blacks are far more likely to be in 
menial and unpromising jobs. 

Negroes make up 11 percent of the 
labor force, but have only 6 percent of 
professional and technical jobs, 3 percent 
of the managerial jobs, and 6 percent 
of jobs in skilled trades. 

Blacks’ median family income is only 
58 percent of the white man’s. 

More than 40 percent of the Nation’s 
22 million blacks are officially classed as 
poor. ; 

Twenty-nine percent of black families 
live in substandard housing, 

These are some of the facts we must 
deal with. I think almost every commit- 
tee in this body is in some way trying to 
rectify these wrongs in this country, but 
the problem is that we are simply not do- 
ing it rapidly enough. We have a war on 
today that has diverted billions of dollars 
away from necessary spending in our 
cities and in rural areas. The war has pre- 
vented our doing what is necessary in 
that regard. I hope and pray that, as 
quickly as possible, we can get it done, 
so that we can nation-build in this coun- 
try as well as abroad. 

I think it is well to note before this 
body also—and the leaders of the poor 
should understand this—that when we 
adopt the housing bill of 1968, we will not 
be doing so in response to any demon- 
strations or any marches or any riots. It 
is a bill that has been worked on by the 
Senate of the United States for 2 solid 
years. We held hearings last year and 
have held them this year on that bill. I 
believe we have produced, under the able 
chairmanship of our brilliant leader, 
Senator SPARKMAN, and under the rank- 
ing members of the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, Senator BENNETT and 
Senator Tower, a bill which was unani- 
mously reported out as a response to the 
legitimate needs of the people of this 
country. 

The processes are working. We must 
simply accelerate them to the greatest 
possible degree. 

I say this only in the spirit of trying to 
put into perspective the fact that some 
of the things the distinguished Senator 
from Arkansas says are things that 
should be said, and that have been said 
eloquently today; but I think it would be 
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an unbalanced picture if I did not ex- 
press some of the feelings that I and 
many of my colleagues have. We have 
an obligation to see how, within the 
processes of this great democratic Repub- 
lic, we can respond to the needs that have 
existed for so long. 

I sincerely hope we will do so; that we 
will not adjourn until we have found an 
answer to many of these problems. 

I wish to support in every way I can 
the work of the responsible leaders of 
those who would bring their message to 
Washington. I hope and pray that they 
maintain order; that they will not allow 
this march to turn into a violent situa- 
tion; and that, just as quickly as we can, 
we will apprehend those who incite vio- 
lence and imprison them under the law, 
so we will not have turned this move- 
ment into one of pestilence and disrup- 
tion. I hope this great deliberative body 
and our counterpart in the other House 
will go about the business of nation 
building, fully cognizant of the fact that 
people who are advocating the case for 
the underprivileged have a right to pre- 
sent that case, but to do so only in such 
a way as to advance the legitimate cause 
they serve, and not in such a way as to 
do it irreparable harm. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 
earlier today the distinguished Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN] re- 
vealed certain information and made a 
magnificent address, and I commend him 
for it. 

From the record of the investigation 
recently conducted by the Permanent 
Subcommittee on Investigations of the 
Committee on Government Operations, 
of which the distinguished Senator from 
Arkansas is chairman, I wish to read just 
a few question and answers, as found on 
page 58: 

The CHAIRMAN. * * * Do you have infor- 
mation that the leaders of this movement 
have said that they are going to come here 
and block bridges leading into Washington 
and block traffic, the free flow of traffic? Do 
you have that information in your intelli- 
gence? 

General YARBOROUGH. Mr. Chairman, we 
have all the information that the FBI has. 

The CHAIRMAN. I did not ask you that. You 
can either answer or refuse. This is a con- 
ference. Do you have information as to what 
I have asked you? Is that in your intelli- 
gence? 

General YARBOROUGH. We have information 
that such statements have been made; yes, 
sir. 
The CHAIRMAN. By leaders of this move- 
ment? 

General YARBOROUGH. Yes, sir. 

The CHARMAN. By Officials in what organi- 
zations? SCLC, as an illustration? Southern 
Christian Leadership Conference, by high 
Officials in that conference? Do you have 
that intelligence information that they have 
made such statements? 

General YARBOROUGH. I would say, Sena- 
tor, that we have every bit of information 
that you have there. 

The CHAIRMAN. How do you know how 
much I have here? 

General YARBOROUGH. Because I think, sir, 
we have access to what all of the principal 
intelligence collectors have gathered. 

The CHAIRMAN. You have not given us that 
information. How do you know what I have? 
I am just asking to find out how prepared 
We are and are we taking into account these 
things. All I am asking you is just be re- 
sponsive to my questions, if you will. Do 
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you have this information that leaders of 
the Southern Christian Leadership Confer- 
ence have made such statements? 

General YARBOROUGH. Yes, Senator. 

The CHAIRMAN. Do you also have state- 
ments from them or others associated with 
this march movement or camp-in demonstra- 
tion program or project, rather, that they 
intend to disrupt the functions of govern- 
ment including the executive and legislative 
branches of the Federal Government, by 
blocking office buildings, office suites of Goy- 
ernment officials, Senators and Representa- 
tives and hallways in public buildings? 

General YarsBoroucH. Senator, this infor- 
mation has been reported to our intelligence 
collectors. 

The CHARMAN. To your intelligence collec- 
tors? 

General YARBOROUGH. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. Through what source? You 
gave three sources. 

General YARBOROUGH. Through the FBI, the 
press, Senator, and the police. 


Mr. President, there is no question that 
there is intelligence. I merely happened 
to pick up this report and read an extract 
from the testimony of one of the wit- 
nesses, General Yarborough. Other wit- 
nesses in the investigation testified to 
similar effect. General Yarborough is a 
very fine gentleman, and he probably 
testified reluctantly, because the military 
people are under wraps to a certain ex- 
tent as to what they can say, and some- 
times they do not know exactly what 
they can say. 

At any rate, our officials are on notice; 
the President of the United States is on 
notice, the Attorney General is on notice, 
the Secretary of the Interior is on no- 
tice, and other high officials of this Gov- 
ernment are on notice that the intelli- 
gence information shows that there are 
elements in the so-called poor people’s 
march to Washington who do intend to 
come here with motives other than peti- 
tioning the Government to obtain, 
through the legislative process, certain 
redress, which they have a right under 
the law to do. 

As I say, Mr. President, some of those 
people are coming here for other pur- 
poses, and it has been shown that some 
are coming here for the purpose of break- 
ing into buildings, looting, stealing, and 
possibly burning; and this, it seems to 
me, the officials of our Government can- 
not long ignore. I hope that protective 
action will be taken before it is too late. 

I contacted the Attorney General prior 
to the burning and the looting some time 
back before Dr. King’s death, and put 
him on notice then about the situation. 
He said they had everything under con- 
trol, that the laws would be enforced. 

Well, of course, everyone knows that 
the laws were not enforced, and that 
looting, stealing, and arson did take 
place. 

Now they are being put on notice again, 
and there is no excuse—I repeat, no ex- 
cuse—for high government officials of 
this administration to permit looting, 
stealing, burning, violence, and law- 
breaking to take place in this Capital, 
certainly if the poor people’s march takes 
place. 

Mr. President, not only are the high 
officials, under the President, directly re- 
sponsible for many of these matters, but 
the President himself is responsible. 

Mr. President, I hope that the Presi- 
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dent realizes the great responsibility he 
bears. I realize that when a lot of people 
are coming to Washington and a lot of 
votes are at stake, there might be a 
temptation to overlook something. How- 
ever, I think that the first duty of any 
civilized society is to maintain law and 
order. Without law and order, we do not 
have a civilized society. We must main- 
tain law and order in this Nation, and 
we must maintain it in our Capital. 

Our Capital was going to be a model 
for the Nation in many ways. I hope that 
what occurred here some time back, 
after the death of Dr. King, is not the 
kind of example that is going to be 
a model for the Nation. I hope that the 
coming poor people’s march—if it takes 
place, and I do not think it is necessary— 
will not be permitted to take place. 

I think that when we have evidence 
that these people are coming here to 
commit violence and to violate the law, 
no permit should be issued for the march 
to be held. However, if the march is to be 
held, there should be troops and police 
and law-enforcement officers present in 
sufficient number to control the situa- 
tion. 

I hope the march will not take place. 
But if it does, I hope that the troops will 
be called out soon enough and not after 
the looting and the stealing and the 
burning takes place, which is what hap- 
pened after Dr. King’s death. They 
waited too long then. 

Millions of dollars worth of property 
could have been saved if troops had been 
called out 24 hours sooner. Everyone 
knew that there might be trouble. Yet 
somebody, somewhere did not have the 
courage to take the necessary action for 
fear they would offend somebody in the 
minority group that was participating 
in that violence. 

Mr. President, the people of America, 
in my judgment, are going to judge this 
administration very sharply by what 
takes place in the so-called poor people’s 
march that is supposed to take place in 
Washington. 

If violence does occur here, if law and 
order is not maintained here, im my 
judgment, the people are going to express 
themselves in no uncertain terms in 
November, and they ought to do so. 

Lives are not safe. Property is not safe. 
People cannot walk the streets of our 
Capital. What kind of a country are we 
living in? What are we coming to when 
conditions such as this exist? Conditions 
are so chaotic that a man cannot walk 
down the streets in the Capital of the 
United States and feel safe. 

The time has come for drastic action to 
be taken. 

This matter is going to be placed right 
at the feet of the President of the United 
States. He is the one man above all others 
who can take action, if he will. 

Mr, HOLLAND. Mr. President, today’s 
Washington Daily News contains a col- 
umn entitled “Marching on Government 
Time,” written by John Cramer, which 
I wish to read into the Recorp. The arti- 
cle reads: 

MARCHING ON GOVERNMENT TIME 
(By John Cramer) 

I have every sympathy and good wish for 

122 who will take in the Poor People’s 
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But none whatever for those who promote 
it on Government time at Government ex- 
pense. 

For instance, I have copies of two docu- 
ments widely circulated in Health, Education 
and Welfare, and perhaps in other agencies. 


FORM 


One is an enlistment form for the March. 

The other is a note saying: 

“The time has come to collect the slips 
from persons who are interestei in volun- 
teering their time or services towards the 
Poor People’s Campaign. If you would drop 
your slip on the desks on the following per- 
sons, they will be collected at 2 p.m., April 
30. If you have any questions, please 
call 8 

The note then listed nine individuals at 
whose desks the slips might be dropped. 
The majority, as I have verified, are HEW 
employes. 

The persons who (anonymously) sent me 
the two documents, alleged that the enlist- 
ment form, “plus several thousand others, 
were made up on Government time, by Gov- 
ernment personnel, on Government paper, 
using Government copying equipment.” 

Late yesterday, Michael Berla, Director of 
Information for HEW’s Office of Civil Rights, 
said that he had authorized Government 
copying of the two documents. .. and, in 
effect, said he thought he had made a mis- 
take, 


ONLY FAIR 

It’s only fair to point out that this is not 
the first time Government copying equip- 
ment has been used for private causes. 

But no cause, however excellent, justifies 
it. Or even the collecting of March enlist- 
ment forms on Government time. 

No more than it would justify a similar 
abuse by George Wallace’s supporters. That’s 
why we have—must have—rules saying “No” 
to such things. 


Iam exceedingly distressed to note that 
an important official in the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, the 
Director of Information for Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare’s Office of Civil 
Rights, is taking part in this completely 
improper activity. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, my re- 
marks Will be relatively brief. 

I have listened to the discussion since 
2 o’clock this afternoon, and feel that 
I want to make a few remarks on some 
of the things that have been said. What 
I say is said in the context of a man who 
has supported civil rights all his life. I 
say flatly that I have earned the right to 
say what I intend to say this afternoon. 
If any persons take offense at my re- 
marks, I say to them that over a period 
of 20 years I have earned the right to 
discuss this matter as a friend of civil 
rights and, I hope, as a lawyer and par- 
ticularly as a U.S. Senator. 

I was very much impressed with the 
speech of the distinguished Senator from 
Arkansas this afternoon. Yet, it con- 
tained nothing really new, nothing that 
has not been made available to us 
through the news media and camera. For 
today the beatniks and the erotics and 
the neurotics and those who advocate an- 
archy and lawlessness are the ones whose 
pictures appear on the front pages night 
after night. And their most inane and 
insane remarks are the subject of dis- 
cussion and reporting; for the voice of 
reason is often lost. 

I do not think the speech of the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas this afternoon is 
anything other than the voice of reason. 
In this area where we find ourselves to- 
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day, I can understand the remarks of 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. PERCY], 
and I am concerned about the welfare of 
our people, too. Those of us who stood 
up 2 or 3 or 4 years ago and said that 
the poverty program as structured was 
nothing but a boondoggle and would not 
work were told that we were unsym- 
pathetic. 

I think that the passage of time has 
proved that we were right. We are just 
about $7 or $3 billion further away 
from achieving the areas of accomplish- 
ment that we had hoped to achieve. 

The very people who made these state- 
ments 3 or 4 years ago are the ones who 
are now advocating methods which some 
of us advocated at that time to try to 
cure some of these problems. 

To me, the most important thing about 
the whole affair is that people have a 
right to petition; yes. But they have a 
right to do it in an orderly manner, When 
10,000, 20,000, 30,000, 40,000, 50,000 or 
100,000 people mass at one place to peti- 
tion, it can hardly be called a petition. 
It is a demand. It is a demand that we 
bow our neck to the power represented 
by those people. 

I do not propose to do so in the course 
of the next few weeks. I hope that the 
Lord will give me strength to keep a bal- 
anced mind and to keep our objectives 
in view and be fair to those citizens who 
need help. But above all, Mr. President, 
we must have law and order. 

I attended a conference in Dakar, 
Senegal, over the Easter recess, for the 
Interparliamentary Union. Senegal is a 
country which still, in its more primitive 
areas, has some of the oldest forms of 
savagery practiced, Yet, I was told by 
numerous people that in the city of 
Dakar it was possible for anyone to walk 
down the street at night without fear of 
being hurt or harmed or molested. Al- 
though it is, of course, a city of predom- 
inantly Negro population, the entire 
white population there felt the same 
safety that the other people themselves 
experienced. This is not to say that there 
are not the petty crimes, thievery, and 
all the minor things, but no crimes of 
violence. 

I mention this because it seems to me 
that here we have a comparison. Most 
of us would regard Senegal as a very 
backward and undeveloped country; and 
yet, in the city of Dakar, the people seem 
to feel that they have a sense of belong- 
ing, a sense of entity, a sense of decency, 
and a sense of safety. Yet, in Washington, 
the Capital of the most “civilized” coun- 
try in the world, no one can walk the 
streets with any degree of safety at night 
anywhere in the city. I need not go into 
the lurid details of the men who have 
been beaten and robbed literally on our 
Capitol Grounds, or of the women who 
have been attacked and raped literally 
within the shadow of the Capitol. I need 
not go into that to try to bring to the 
sense of the Senate the lowly condition 
to which we have fallen in this country. 
And it does go back to a situation of basic 
morality. 

In my opinion, the people who come 
here, no matter how well intentioned, are 
doing themselves a disservice, a great 
disservice. I can listen to the voices of 
four or five people in my office. I cannot 
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listen to a crowd of 10,000. And so it is 
with every other Senator. No one can 
listen to a crowd of 10,000 or even 1,000. 
You can only listen to four or five people 
when they gather in your office with 
you, and they can tell you what their 
troubles are and how they might be 
corrected. 

I hear all these things about the de- 
mands of these people. I would like to 
have some one of these people set on my 
desk the so-called demands that they 
intend to make of Congress. Congress 
has spent I do not know how much of 
the people’s money in an effort to cure 
unemployment. In fact, we have the 
highest employment rate these last few 
years we have ever had. I do not know 
how much we have spent on education. 
We have constantly increased the 
amount of Federal contributions to edu- 
cation, and the amount of the States’ 
contribution has been increased fantas- 
tically. 

We have done it in every area of 
which we can think. We have even gone 
into the area of providing supplemental 
rents in housing—a program which I 
opposed because I felt it did not go to 
the problem. I am not interested in 
keeping people as renters. I am inter- 
ested in making people self-sustaining 
so they can own their own homes, be- 
cause out of this type of situation do we 
have and make good citizens. 

So it seems to me that the crux of the 
problem now lies with the President, the 
Attorney General, and the people at the 
very top of the Government. 

If anyone who may be listening to my 
voice thinks that things are all right and 
that the remarks of the Senator from 
Arkansas, the Senator from South Da- 
kota, and other Senators this afternoon 
are merely those of alarmists, I urge him 
to read through this committee print of 
the conference of problems involved in 
the poor people’s march on Washington, 
D.C. If he finds any consolation for his 
safety in the remarks of the Secretary of 
the Interior or of the Attorney General, 
I certainly would be glad to have them. 
I certainly can find no consolation— 
particularly in the evasive replies found 
on the last few pages of the questioning. 

The President is our President, but he 
is the man who will have to set the pace. 
I have been shocked and alarmed that 
the President has not spoken out more 
strongly on law and order and the great 
need for nonviolence. If the President 
lets the people of the country know that 
we will tolerate no violence, and if he 
does not let the situation develop to the 
point where it assumes proportions from 
which violence can result, there will be 
no violence. 

The President is a man who loves to be 
loved. I suppose we are all that way, toa 
certain extent. But if the President 
wants to go down in history as a great 
President, if he wants to be remembered 
and loved, he will be remembered by all 
people, of every class, of every color, if 
he will lay it out cold now that we will 
tolerate no violence, no riot, no arson, no 
looting, no disturbance of the Govern- 
ment, no disruption of the Government, 
and no disruption of the Houses of Con- 
gress. If he does this and then backs it 
up with strong acts, if necessary, he will 
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be remembered throughout history as 
the President who had the courage, the 
great moral courage, to do an act that 
had to be done—in fact, to preserve this 
Nation. We may be closer to real danger 
to our country and the fabric of its Gov- 
ernment than we have been in a long 
time. 

Mr. President, I expect to talk about 
this matter later. My good friend 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Brooke] wishes to speak, so I will cease 
with only that statement. I hope the 
President will find in my words and the 
words of others this afternoon the little 
galvanic current that will precipitate 
him into direct and forthright action and 
declarations, in order that we can in fact 
make this the city of which we have been 
proud and in which we all can walk the 
streets in peace and safety. 

I yield the floor. 


ORDER FOR RECESS TO 11 A.M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate completes its business 
today, it stand in recess until 11 o’clock 
tomorrow morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF SEN- 
ATOR LONG OF MISSOURI AND 
SENATOR DODD TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that 
upon completion of the prayer and dis- 
position of the Journal tomorrow, the 
distinguished junior Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Lone] be recognized for not 
to exceed 1 hour; and that when the 
junior Senator from Missouri has com- 
pleted his remarks tomorrow, that the 
Chair recognize the distinguished senior 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Dopp]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I am not 
complaining. However, I had released the 
text of my remarks to the press. I wish 
to explain that through no fault of my 
own I could not get to it today. 


OMNIBUS CRIME CONTROL AND 
SAFE STREETS ACT OF 1967 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 917) to assist State and 
local governments in reducing the inci- 
dence of crime, to increase the effective- 
ness, fairness, and coordination of law 
enforcement and criminal justice sys- 
tems at all levels of government, and for 
other purposes. 


AMENDMENT NO. 741 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk for printing an amendment to 
the pending measure. I ask unanimous 
consent that it may be printed and lie 
on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received and printed, 
and will lie on the table. 
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Mr. DODD. Mr. President, this amend- 
ment deals with restriction of interstate 
shipment of long guns by licensees to in- 
dividuals in other States. It would also 
prohibit the sale of rifles or shotguns to 
persons under the age of 18 years of age. 

I do not wish to detain the Senate. I 
shall defer the remainder of my remarks 
until tomorrow when I shall comment 
further with respect to title IV. 

THE LONG-GUN AMENDMENT TO THE CONCEALED 

WEAPONS TITLE OF THE SAFE STREETS AND 

CRIME CONTROL ACT 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, yester- 
day I introduced amendment No. 738 to 
title IV of S. 917, the Safe Streets and 
Crime Control Act. 

Mr. President, this amendment to title 
IV would do only two things: 

First, this amendment would eliminate 
the interstate mail-order sale of rifles 
and shotguns to individuals. 

Second, this amendment would prevent 
the sale of rifles and shotguns to ju- 
veniles under 18. 

That is all this amendment does. 

This amendment would not prohibit 
anyone from owning a rifle or shotgun. 

It does not affect anyone’s use of a 
rifle or shotgun. 

It does not prevent any long gun owner 
from carrying his long gun from his 
State to another State. 

It does not prohibit anyone from order - 
ing a gun by mail from any place within 
his own State. 

It does not prohibit a person living in 
one State from traveling to another State 
and buying a rifle or shotgur over the 
counter in that other State. Moreover, he 
can put the gun in his car and take it 
back home with him when he is through. 
And if he doesn’t want to bring the 
weapon home himself he can have it 
shipped to his home, so long as he ap- 
peared in person at the time of the 
purchase. 

This amendment does not require any 
person to register a weapon he now owns, 
or which he may purchase in the future. 

Even if a person is not a federally 
licensed dealer, he can sell a rifle or 
shotgun to a nonresident friend, or trade 
it or give it away so long as the friend 
would be permitted to receive it under 
the law of his residence. 

Under this amendment a person can 
even give a rifle or shotgun to his child 
if he thinks that wise, whether or not the 
child is 18 years old. 

The only things prohibited under this 
amendment are these: 

First, a person cannot mail order a 
rifle or shotgun without appearing at 
the business premises of a dealer either 
at the time the order is placed, or at the 
time the weapon is received. 

Second, a child under 18 cannot buy a 
rifle or shotgun from a dealer. He can 
get it from a friend, or a parent, or 
someone else. But federally licensed deal- 
ers will not participate in gun traffic 
with children. 

The need for this reasonable limita- 
tion on interstate long gun sales is pat- 
ently clear. FBI statistics reveal that 
long guns are used in 30 percent of all 
firearms murders in this country. Of the 
278 police officers killed by criminals be- 
tween 1960 and 1965, 96 percent were 
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killed by gun. Of these police officers 
killed by gun, 22 percent were killed with 
rifles or shotguns. 

In short, exclusion of long guns from 

firearms control misses nearly one-third 
of all gun crimes, including more than 
one-fifth of all law officers murdered by 
gun. 
Regulation of long gun sales has been 
urged by the President, three Attorneys 
General, J. Edgar Hoover, the President’s 
Commission on Law Enforcement and 
Administration of Justice, the Interna- 
tional Association of Chiefs of Police, 
and the American Bar Association. 

Long gun regulation is supported by 
the overwhelming majority of the public, 
including a majority of gun owners. In 
fact, a Harris poll published April 28 of 
this year reveals that both gun owners 
and the general public alike favor regis- 
tration of all gun purchases—a much 
more stringent control than this amend- 
ment proposes. That poll shows 3 to 1 
support among the general public for 
registration of all gun purchases. It 
shows gun owners themselves favor reg- 
istration by a 2 to 1 margin. 

The President’s Crime Commission and 
the FBI have both urged registration of 
all guns, including those already in pri- 
vate hands. 

This amendment to control the inter- 
state mail order sales is a modest effort 
to control gun crime in America. It is less 
than the President’s original gun bill, 
because it affects only interstate mail- 
order sales of long guns. The President’s 
original bill prevented over-the-counter 
long gun sales to nonresidents of the 
State in which the sales took place. The 
deletion of over-the-counter long gun 
sales from this amendment is a conces- 
sion to sportsmen and hunters who are 
concerned about access to long guns while 
on hunting trips. 

This amendment is the minimum step 
the Federal Government can take to 
make State gun laws enforceable. Like 
title IV, the “Concealed Weapons” title 
of this Safe Streets Act we are consider- 
ing, this amendment is simply intended 
to help the State enforce whatever gun 
laws each State wishes to enact. Without 
such Federal assistance, any State gun 
law can be subverted by any idiot, felon, 
escaped convict, or juvenile who orders a 
gun by mail or buys one in a neighbor- 
ing State with lax gun laws. 

The reason for the limitation on mail- 
order long gun sales is simple and unas- 
sailable. States ought to be able to en- 
force their own gun laws. They cannot 
enforce their own gun laws as long as the 
channels of interstate commerce are open 
to subvert them. As long as any child, 
idiot, or criminal can order a gun by 
mail from another State or buy one in a 
neighboring State with lax gun laws, the 
strongest State gun law is worthless. 

The purpose of title IV as it now stands 
is to make all State handgun laws en- 
forceable by preventing residents of a 
State from purchasing handguns across 
State lines, either in person or by mail. 

This amendment I am proposing 
merely adds long guns to the weapons 
which cannot be purchased by mail. 
It prevents the use of the mails to sub- 
vert State gun laws through purchase of 
mail-order rifles and shotguns. 
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Rifles and shotguns will still be avail- 
able over the counter in any State of 
the Union to any hunter or sportsman. 
Any parent will be able to buy a rifle 
or shotgun for his child, but a boy or 
girl under 18 will not be able to buy 
such a weapon without his parent’s in- 
tervention. 

That is all this amendment does. It is 
short, simple, moderate, and meaning- 
ful. I intend, at the appropriate moment, 
to offer it for adoption as a part of title 
IV of this bill. 


THE MARCH ON WASHINGTON 


Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, I have 
listened most attentively to the discus- 
sion today. I know that the Nation is 
apprehensive; I know that the Senate 
is apprehensive. We are all concerned 
about the march on Washington and 
the form that that march will take. I 
think that the distinguished Senator 
from Colorado, in his remarks, was voic- 
ing the opinion of many Members of the 
Senate. 

When Martin Luther King led his 
peaceful demonstration in Washington 
it was called by many persons a magnif- 
icent demonstration. Many persons have 
given credit to that march for the pas- 
sage of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 and 
the Voting Rights Act of 1965. 

It has been said on the floor of the 
Senate today that when people come to 
Washington in small numbers to protest 
they will be listened to and their griev- 
ances acted upon. But, Mr. President, 
our law guarantees the right of peaceful 
protest. Protest has always been a man- 
ner in which the people of this country 
have brought their grievances to Gov- 
ernment. Nowhere in the law is it said 
that number shall be 1, 100, 1,000, 10,000, 
or 100,000 people. If a million people want 
to march to Washington, I know of no 
law that would prohibit them from 
peacefully coming to the seat of their 
Government to voice their protest and 
to voice their grievances. 

I certainly have always been, I am, and 
I pray I always will be an advocate of 
nonviolence. Martin Luther King was an 
advocate of nonviolence. The Reverend 
Ralph Abernathy, his successor, has 
stated he is an advocate of nonviolence. 

Mr. President, I think that we should 
presume that the march on Washington 
is going to be a peaceful, nonviolent dem- 
onstration. Under the law there is a 
presumption of right and not a pre- 
sumption of wrong. There is no basis for 
a presumption that this march on Wash- 
ington will be violent. 

Oh, I know there have been some re- 
grettable statements made. There have 
been some regrettable statements made 
by the leaders of the march. There have 
been some regrettable statements made 
on the floor of the Senate. However, Mr. 
President, we need to look at what men 
do rather than what men say. It is not 
a time for us to push the panic button. 

If ever there was a time in this coun- 
try for saneness, caution, calm thinking, 
and reasoning, it is now. Our country 
has never known such problems of this 
magnitude before in its history. 
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We do know there have been wrongs 
in this country. A significant minority of 
people in this country have been dis- 
criminated against and segregated for 
centuries. A significant number of black 
and white people in this country are poor. 
We know it is our responsibility to remove 
all vestiges of discrimination and segre- 
gation. We also know it is our responsi- 
bility to help the poor help themselves 
to have a better standard of living, qual- 
ity education, and decent housing for 
them and for their children. 

Mr. President, I presume that this 
march on Washington is what it is said 
to be and no more. I have faith and con- 
fidence that Dr. Abernathy and those 
leaders of the march are coming to 
Washington for the purposes they have 
stated and no more. I do believe and I 
hope I am right that they are coming 
because they want to protest to their 
Government and that they want to bring 
grievances to their Government affecting 
the poor people of this country, and no 
more. 

What is our responsibility, Mr. Presi- 
dent? No. 1, we have laws to protect us. 
There is no lack of law in this country 
to protect us against violence. We have 
police in the city of Washington who did 
a very credible job recently and who 
have been working for several months 
now with the leaders of the march on 
Washington so that it will be a peaceful 
and nonviolent march. 

They have been training so they can 
protect life, limb, and property in this 
city. I heard the chief of that Police 
Department say to the public that he 
thought this might be a magnificent 
demonstration and that he had confi- 
dence it would be peaceful and nonvio- 
lent. 

In addition thereto we have Federal 
troops to protect life, limb, and prop- 
erty. There need be no great fear that 
Government is going to grind to a halt. 
I, for one, and I think every Member 
of this Congress and I think every mem- 
ber of the Government intends to come 
to work as usual and conduct work as 
usual during the march on Washington. 

There are those who have grievances 
and who wish to present those griev- 
ances in a lawful manner. Those griev- 
ances will be listened to and to the 
extent that we are able to do so, hope- 
fully, we will act upon those grievances, 
and favorably. 

Inflammatory talk, either by those 
who are leaders of the march, or those 
on the outside, in government, can only 
bring about the dire effects which we 
hope and pray we can avoid. 

This is not the time for name-calling, 
or intemperate talk. This is the time for 
all men of good will to act responsibly 
and do their job as they see it. 

We cannot be compared with the 
newly independent States in Africa, or 
any other country. The problems which 
we are confronting in our country today 
are unique to the United States of Amer- 
ica. Our system of government itself is 
unique. We have, since our beginnings, 
declared to the world that “all men are 
created equal,” that all men who have 
grievances can come to their govern- 
ment and say, “These are my grievances. 
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Hear me.” This I presume to be what 
the people who are marching on Wash- 
ington intend to do. 

Oh, Mr. President, I may be wrong. 
I am mindful of that. I know very well 
that when 10 or more persons are gath- 
ered together, with tensions as high as 
they are today in this country, and cer- 
tainly will be in the cities, there is al- 
ways the possibility that one intemper- 
ate act on the part of one individual 
even, could ignite an already flammable 
situation, and there could be disorder. 

Our Government understood that when 
it first gave its citizens the right of pro- 
test. They had lived with it for genera- 
tions. I believe that we will be able to 
cope with it successfully now. We have 
the institutions. We know our jobs. We 
must have the courage to do our jobs. 

Thus, I hope that Senators, as I have 
said, apprehensive as they may be—and 
I share their apprehension—will recog- 
nize that the people who come to Wash- 
ington come with a right, a right guar- 
anteed to them by the law of the land. 

I know of no way in which we can 
stop that march. I do not think that if 
we could, we should stop the march, I 
think that we should welcome the 
marchers to Washington. 

I certainly think, in addition thereto, 
that the marchers must recognize they 
have a responsibility: One, they have a 
responsibility to confine their activities 
to the purpose of their march; namely, 
to present their grievances to their Gov- 
ernment. Two, they have the responsi- 
bility to clearly define what those griev- 
ances are—and I do not mean in vague 
or ambiguous terms, because I have 
heard them say that they intend to stay 
here until such time as their requests 
or demands are adhered to. 

Our Government cannot act respon- 
sibly unless there are responsible goals 
established, set forth, and clearly defined 
by those who march. 

The marchers also have a responsibil- 
ity to police themselves, to see that they 
do not violate the law in any respect. 

Mr. President, we have good precedent 
for that in the march led by the Rever- 
end Martin Luther King, Jr., to which 
I have referred, and in which there was 
no violence. 

Let me just say on this subject that I 
hope we will take this opportunity to 
turn what many fear to be a possibly 
disastrous and devastating situation in 
our Nation’s Capital into a magnificent 
demonstration of the guaranteed right 
of protest and the Government’s fav- 
orable action upon the grievances con- 
tained in that protest. 

Mr. President, I think that now is the 
time for faith, confidence, and courage. 


OMNIBUS CRIME CONTROL AND 
SAFE STREETS ACT OF 1967 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 917) to assist State and 
local governments in reducing the inci- 
dence of crime, to increase the effective- 
ness, fairness, and coordination of law 
enforcement and criminal justice sys- 
tems at all levels of government, and 
for other purposes. 
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AMENDMENTS NOS. 742 TO 745 


Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk a series of amendments and ask 
that they be printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendments will be re- 
ceived and printed, as requested, and will 
be on the table. 

TO AMEND TITLE IV OF THE CRIME CONTROL AND 
SAFE STREETS ACT BY ESTABLISHING A NATION- 
AL SYSTEM FOR THE REGISTRATION OF FIRE- 
ARMS AND BY APPLYING MORE STRINGENT 
REGULATIONS ON THE SALE OF “DESTRUCTIVE 
DEVICES” 

Mr. BROOKE, Mr. President, in the 
course of our labors in this body one 
sometimes has the disquieting sensation 
that “too little, too late is always our 
fate.” The range of opinion is often so 
wide and the strength of conviction fre- 
quently so great that major issues some- 
times linger before us, tempting the Sen- 
ate to act, for months and years. 

Needless to say, I admire methodical 
progress on matters of great significance 
to our citizens. I do not stand here to 
prescribe hasty action on the complex 
agenda which confronts us. But neither 
do I believe that we should permit unend- 
ing deliberation to frustrate action en- 
tirely, and our respect for the diversity 
of views in the Congress and the country 
should not be taken as a mandate for 
timidity in meeting the questions before 
us. 


I make these comments to preface some 
observations regarding title IV of the 
pending bill, the Omnibus Crime Control 
and Safe Streets Act of 1967. Title IV 
represents an attempt, long overdue in 
my judgment, to bring a limited degree 
of control to the dangerous traffic in fire- 
arms in America. I certainly support this 
attempt. Unfortunately, the provisions 
of this title represent a modest com- 
promise that only begins to address the 
grave problems in this field. Surely, after 
so many months and years of debate over 
these issues, after so many tragic conse- 
quences of our failure to act decisively, 
2 Senate is prepared to go further than 

Mr. President, our illustrious col- 
leagues on the Judiciary Committee have 
wrestled with this subject in session after 
session for the better part of this decade. 
The bill which they have reported does 
many necessary things. I know the ear- 
nest effort which they have invested in 
developing this legislation. Not for a mo- 
ment would I dismiss this bill as waste 
motion or mountain labor. 

But the fact is that this title is almost 
irrelevant to the shattering incidents 
which have fostered the public demand 
for action in this field. We all know that 
this proposal would not have impeded 
the assassination of John Kennedy. Nor 
would it have raised any obstacle to the 
murder of Martin Luther King. I frank- 
ly believe that the majority of American 
people, when they are aware of the re- 
stricted domain covered by this measure, 
will be incensed at the feeble step it 
involves. 

It seems clear to me that the useful 
regulatory provisions of this act should 
more generally extend to rifles and other 
long arms as well as to the weapons, 
principally pistols and handguns, which 
are included in the proposed restrictions 
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on interstate sale. The theory behind the 
committee’s treatment of handguns, that 
mail-order and out-of-state purchases 
are made too frequently for illegal pur- 
poses, is fully applicable to rifles and 
other long-arms. It is fatuous to rest our 
basic legislation in this area on an out- 
worn and ill-conceived distinction be- 
tween concealable weapons, construed to 
mean handguns, and presumably non- 
concealable weapons, defined as long 
guns. For too many cases that distinc- 
tion is misleading or irrelevant; the mas- 
sacre in Austin a few months ago, the 
political murders in Dallas and Memphis, 
the opportunities for sniping which have 
arisen during recent civil disorders, all 
these and ccuntless other episodes of vio- 
lence have involved rifles, not pistols. 

Failure to deal directly and effectively 
with this class of problems will, in my 
opinion, provoke the just outrage of a 
public which considers these issues the 
first priorities for any firearms legisla- 
tion, not something which can be post- 
poned for further study or evaded by 
reference to the legitimate purposes for 
which rifles may be used. No one is pro- 
posing to outlaw such weapons. The aim 
is to regulate them, so that their legiti- 
mate uses may be continued and their il- 
legitimate uses eliminated or controlled. 

The task is not an easy one and I have 
no illusions that we can accomplish this 
purpose in its entirety by this legislation. 
But certainly the application to rifles 
and other long guns of the prohibitions 
levied by this bill on handguns is a sen- 
sible and worthy place to begin. For this 
reason I will support efforts to extend 
coverage in this manner. 

There are other changes which I feel 
should be made in this title of the bill. 
Mr. President, I have sent to the desk 
three amendments and asked that they 
be printed. 

The first of these amendments would 
modify section 922(b) (4) of the commit- 
tee bill to prohibit the sale to private 
persons of destructive devices, as defined 
in the bill, as well as machineguns, 
short-barreled shotguns, or short-bar- 
reled rifles. The weapons defined as de- 
structive devices” have no conceivable 
place in the hands of private parties. 
They are obviously weapons of war, not 
hunting or sporting devices. Listen to the 
catalog of such weapons specified in the 
bill: 

Any explosive, incendiary, or poison gas 
bomb, grenade, mine, rocket, missile, or simi- 
lar device; and...any type of weapon 
which will or is designed to or may readily 
be converted to expel a projectile by the ac- 
tion of any explosive and having any barrel 
with a bore of one half inch or more in 
diameter. 


As the bill is now drawn, weapons of 
this class, which I take to include such 
items as antitank guns, bazookas, and 
mortars, could be sold to any person who 
obtains a sworn statement from his local 
law enforcement officer that there is no 
law against his possession of such weap- 
ons, and that there is no reason to be- 
lieve that the weapons will be used for 
unlawful purposes. Even under this kind 
of regulatory provision, I fail to see any 
convincing reason for permitting the sale 
of such weapons to private parties. No 
matter how law abiding a purchaser may 
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be, once weapons of this character enter 
private hands there is an increased risk 
to society that, through theft or other- 
wise, they may fall into the wrong hands. 
The risk is one which society need not 
and should not bear. 

The constitutional right of the people 
to keep and bear arms has already been 
sufficiently clarified by the Supreme 
Court, particularly in the case of U.S. v. 
Miller (307 U.S. 174), to make it apparent 
that Congress has ample authority to 
adopt this prohibition. Destructive de- 
vices like these should not be available 
under any arrangements to private indi- 
viduals. To make them so, even under 
the constraints set forth in the bill, 
leaves open the possibility of the creation 
of the kind of private armies which have 
wreaked such havoc in other countries. 
Sale or transfer of such weapons should 
be strictly limited to governments or au- 
thorized importers, manufacturers, and 
dealers. I urge the Senate to strengthen 
this title by adopting the prohibition 
contained in my amendment. 

My second amendment deals with an 
inequity in the bill which can and should 
be corrected. As I read section 922 
(a) (3) (A) of the present title, I believe 
the language imposes an unfair burden 
on a number of law-abiding citizens. 
Consider the case of the individual who 
lawfully owns a firearm, other than a 
shotgun or rifle, in his State of residence 
and who is moving to another State 
where it is also lawful to own the firearm 
in question. Under the existing language, 
such an individual, making a bona fide 
change of residence, would have to divest 
himself of that weapon or violate the law. 
While I fully endorse the prohibition on 
an individual's transfer of a weapon into 
a State where it is unlawful for him to 
own it, this subsection seems to be un- 
reasonable. Accordingly, I am proposing 
language to make allowance for such 
cases as I have described; that is to per- 
mit an individual changing his residence 
to move a firearm with him, if it is lawful 
to do so under the laws of the States 
concerned. 

Mr. President, one of the most trouble- 
some aspects of the firearms problem is 
treated in the third amendment which I 
am submitting. The fact is that we have 
only the most meager information re- 
garding the quantity and types of arms 
circulating in the United States. It is 
almost impossible to estimate the op- 
portunities for illegal weapons trans- 
actions, or for illegal uses of weapons 
lawfully transferred, for the simple 
reason that no one knows how many 
weapons there are in this country, or 
even where most of the weapons known 
to exist are presently located, Steps are 
urgently required to inaugurate a reason- 
able national inventory of dangerous 
firearms. 

So long as sizable portions of the do- 
mestic trade in weapons take place in a 
nether-land where registration is either 
inadequate or nonexistent, the effective- 
ness of any firearms laws will be seri- 
ously in question. Nor do I believe that 
improving State and local registration 
practices will suffice. With a population 
as mobile as our own, with 20 percent of 
the urban population changing residence 
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every year, there is a pressing need to 
create a suitable central depository for 
firearms registration data, to which 
State and local law enforcement agencies 
would have access. 

For this purpose I propose the estab- 
lishment of a national system of regis- 
tration for firearms. The function of this 
system would be to receive and maintain 
records identifying each of the specified 
firearms transferred by a manufacturer, 
importer, dealer or pawnbroker to any 
person. The amendment which I am of- 
fering would also oblige individuals to 
register any weapons they may hence- 
forth obtain by gift, purchase or other- 
wise, in cases other than those involving 
the initial sale of the firearm. 

Finally, this proposal declares that it 
is the policy of the Congress to require 
registration of firearms obtained by pri- 
vate parties prior to enactment of this 
act, even though such firearms may not 
be transferred to someone else; toward 
this end the Attorney General is author- 
ized to make suitable arrangements to 
elicit compliance with this provision. The 
bill specifies that within 1 year after en- 
actment of this bill, individuals owning 
firearms acquired prior to enactment 
shall have registered them with their 
principal local law enforcement officer, 
who in turn is required to provide regis- 
tration data to the national depository. 
Thus the provision allows ample time for 
the Attorney General to publicize this 
requirement and for all individuals who 
hold firearms to record the relevant data 
with the proper local authorities. 

Through these provisions, we could 
begin to build a comprehensive account- 
ing of the vast stock of firearms already 
held by private citizens in this country, 
or transferred to them in the future. 

I am informed that some States are 
already filing limited information on 
stolen weapons with the National Crime 
Information Center of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. My amendment 
provides that the Center shall receive 
information collected under the pro- 
cedures established by this bill, thus 
making it the depository of registration 
data for the Nation as a whole. This 
measure would also insure that States 
and localities could maintain their own 
systems of registration, and it is to be 
expected that they would make extensive 
use of the national registry. 

The information to be filed would be 
limited to name, age, address, and social 
security number of the person acquiring 
a firearm; the title, name, and address 
of the principal law enforcement officer 
in the locality where such person re- 
sides; identifying data on the firearm; 
and a copy of any permit or similar docu- 
ment required by the State or locality 
for purchase of the firearm. The latter 
provision would not apply to cases of 
private transfer after the initial sale 
or to cases of registration of firearms 
already held by individuals. 

The sanctions provided by the amend- 
ment consists of fines ranging from $100 
for an initial offense to a maximum of 
$5,000 which might be levied for the 
third or subsequent offense. There is no 
provision for imprisonment, nor do I 
believe that such is needed. 
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Mr. President, these are extremely 
modest provisions. They do nothing more 
than make a beginning on a long and 
complicated endeavor: The establish- 
ment of reasonable records of the fire- 
arms circulating or held in the United 
States. These lethal instruments should 
not be traded without restraint. They 
constitute a hazard for which a prudent 
society should make some provision. The 
mere collection of information in- 
fringes no one’s rights and, by opening 
the traffic in arms to thorough scrutiny 
by responsible officials, can serve the vital 
goal of reducing the collateral dangers 
in a nation which has clearly reserved 
the right of citizens to own weapons. 
National registration can help immensely 
in the struggle to keep firearms from 
falling into the hands of those who can- 
not lawfully hold them. It can substan- 
tially facilitate efforts to detect and re- 
cover weapons which have been stolen. 

This is a measure which the American 
people demand and deserve. In conjunc- 
tion with a strengthening of other pro- 
visions of this title, national registration 
can make a major contribution to pre- 
venting the circumvention of the at- 
tempts to control a burgeoning commerce 
which threatens the public interest. I 
hope that the Senate will recognize the 
merits of such registration and will adopt 
this amendment without delay. 

At the appropriate time, I intend to 
ask for a record vote on this amendment. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I wish to 
compliment the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts for his constructive effort to 
make workable the proposal which is 
before us. It represents a great deal of 
thoughtfulness, which is typical of the 
Senator, and also a great deal of intelli- 
gence, and he presents his proposals in 
an eloquent manner. 

I do not wish to discuss his amendment 
now; I am not prepared to do so. But 
one point struck me, and I ask the Sena- 
tor to look into it. 

As I understood the Senator’s refer- 
ence to his second amendment, the Sena- 
tor stated that there was no law now, or 
there is nothing in title IV, which would 
have prohibited the purchase of the gun 
at a gun store in Alabama which was 
used to shoot Dr. Martin Luther King. 

I think if the Senator will examine 
the law, he will find that that is not 
quite so. True, the Federal Firearms Act 
of 1938 has no specific prohibitions of 
licensees, but under section 902(d) of 
the Federal Firearms Act, the present 
law, it is unlawful to ship a firearm to a 
felon or a fugitive, or a person under in- 
dictment but this does not cover over- 
the-counter sales. 

I assume the report we have is true, 
that the person who assassinated Dr. 
Martin Luther King is a felon and a 
fugitive. If that is so, then he would be 
covered under title IV, because it specifi- 
cally provides that sales to felons, fugi- 
tives, and persons under indictment for 
felonies are prohibited. I thought the 
Senator would like to know that. 

Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished Senator from Con- 
necticut for that information. I was 
aware of that section of the law, but I 
was not making the assumption the Sen- 
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ator from Connecticut has made, though 
I had heard the reports as the news- 
papers have reported the matter. 

My purpose there, of course, was to 
bring long guns under the purview of 
the law. 

Mr. DODD. Yes. As the Senator knows, 
I favor that also. I am not finding fault. 

Mr. BROOKE. No; I understand, 

Mr. DODD. I was just pointing it out 
as I understand it, and asking the Sena- 
tor to look at it. 

Mr. BROOKE. Certainly. 

Mr. DODD. Perhaps we can talk about 
it off the floor. 

Mr. President, with the understanding 
with the acting majority leader that I 
shall have the floor sometime tomorrow 
afternoon 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield for a unani- 
mous-consent request? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator so yield? 

Mr. DODD. Yes; of course, 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF SEN- 
ATORS, LONG OF MISSOURI, FONG, 
AND DODD 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
previous order according recognition to 
the Senator from Connectiut IMr. 
Dopp] upon the completion of the speech 
by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Lone] 
tomorrow be modified to provide that 
the Senator from Hawaii [Mr. Fone] be 
recognized upon the completion of the 
speech by the Senator from Missouri 
{Mr. Lone]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senator from Hawaii [Mr. 
Fone] completes his speech tomorrow, 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Dopp] be recognized. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DODD. In that respect, I ask the 
acting majority leader, does he think we 
will get to it tomorrow? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I hope 
so. 


TRIBUTE TO PVT. PATRICK J. GRIF- 
FIN AND THE METROPOLITAN PO- 
LICE DEPARTMENT 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, at this time, 
as we debate the crime in the streets 
bill, I am reminded of a time, a few 
weeks ago, when my wife and I attended 
a movie downtown here in Washington. 
Afterward, much too close for comfort, 
we were both witnesses to gunfire fol- 
lowing a robbery. 

In this connection, I should like to 
bring to the attention of the Senate, the 
gallantry and heroism of Pvt. Patrick J. 
Griffin of the Metropolitan Police De- 
partment, who only recently had joined 
the Department. Although he was off 
duty and riding by the scene of this crime 
in his own private car, he responded to 
the cries of help, fearlessly approached 
the armed robber without any thought 
of his own personal safety, and felled 
him. 
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As one who personally observed this 
act of very real courage and fortitude, I 
would hope that he might be officially 
commended by the District government. 

I have a very high regard, too, for the 
whole District Police Department. Un- 
sung and underpaid, they carry out their 
responsibilities bravely, quietly and cour- 
teously. The normal citizen is rarely 
aware of the risks they take and the long 
hours they serve. In fact, the actions of 
Private Griffin, I believe, typify a devo- 
tion to duty which is so apparent in this 
Department. 

During the period of crisis which oc- 
curred here in Washington after the 
brutal assassination of Dr. Martin Lu- 
ther King, the Police Department of this 
city, to a man, demonstrated the quali- 
ties of strength, of fairness, and of re- 
straint; and for this, they deserve the 
appreciation of every citizen who resides 
in the District of Columbia. 

Finally, and as a practical evidence of 
our regard for the police, I very much 
urge my colleagues who are conferees 
of the Senate District Committee on H.R. 
15131 to accept the House version, which 
will allow for a retroactive date of Octo- 
ber 1 for an $8,000 annual minimum for 
our police and firemen. 


EXTENDING THE LIFE OF THE NA- 
TIONAL HISTORICAL PUBLICA- 
TIONS COMMISSION 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I wish to re- 
cord my satisfaction at the promptness 
with which the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations and the Senate itself 
has acted upon my bill, S. 2060, to extend 
the period for authorizing appropria- 
tions for the collection and publication 
of significant historical documents. 

This legislation in effect extends the 
life of the National Historical Publica- 
tions Commission, on which I am hon- 
ored to serve. The Commission is charged 
with the important task of planning and 
supervising the editing and publication 
of basic documents essential to the full 
and accurate record of our Nation’s his- 
tory. In 1964, Congress gave the Com- 
mission authority to make grants in aid 
to support important research and edit- 
ing projects pertinent to its mission. Cir- 
cumstances have indicated the merit of 
extending this modest funding program 
and I am grateful, therefore, that 
S. 2060 has been approved. 

At the same time, I would be less than 
candid if I did not express disappoint- 
ment that the committee saw fit to re- 
duce the 10-year extension stipulated in 
my original bill to 5 years. Five years is 
better than no extension, of course. How- 
ever, the work of the Commission often 
involves the support of protracted schol- 
arly undertakings which require long- 
range commitments. For this reason, the 
Commission has expressed the strong 
wish that the authorization be extended 
for a 10-year period. I hope that this 
view will be considered when the House 
of Representatives acts on this legisla- 
tion, and with this in mind, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Rec- 
orD a letter from Dr. Oliver W. Holmes, 
Executive Director of the Commission, 
stating the case for the 10-year author- 
ization, together with a resolution of the 
American Historical Association at its 
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annual business meeting in New York 
City on December 27, 1966, enclosed with 
Dr. Holmes’ letter. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and the resolution were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


NATIONAL HISTORICAL 
PUBLICATIONS COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., May 6, 1968. 
Hon. CLAIBORNE PELL, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR PELL: You asked me recently 
to set forth the reasons this Commission 
requests a 10-year extension of its present 
appropriations authorization rather than 
being satisfied with only a 5-year extension. 
It is because Congress established the Com- 
mission primarily as a planning agency and 
the longer view is necessary if we are to 
promote the kind of documentary publication 
undertakings the Congress seemed to have in 
mind. May I quote from the mandate im- 
posed upon the Commission by the law (44 
U.S.C. 393) ? 

“The Commission shall make plans, es- 
timates, and recommendations for such his- 
torical works and collections of sources as it 
deems appropriate for printing or otherwise 
recording at the public expense. The Com- 
mission shall also cooperate with and en- 
courage appropriate Federal, State, and local 
agencies and nongovernmental institutions, 
societies, and individuals in collecting and 
preserving and, when it deems such action 
to be desirable, in editing and publishing 
the papers of outstanding citizens of the 
United States and such other documents as 
may be important for an understanding and 
appreciation of the history of the United 
States.” 

The authority given the Commission in 
1964 to make grants-in-aid was really given 
to facilitate this planning and encourage“ 
such undertakings by building more sta- 
bility and assurance of continuity into the 
program. 

When in its 1963 Report to the President 
the Commission submitted “Proposed Au- 
thorizing Legislation” (pp. 42-43) for the 
present grant program, no terminal date was 
included because the Commission could not 
think of the publication of historical docu- 
ments as a program to be completed at some 
future date. American history will continue 
to be made at a faster and faster pace. It was 
inconceivable that the Commission could 
ever catch up with all that ought to be done. 
But in passage through the House of Rep- 
resentatives the paragraph authorizing an 
annual appropriation was amended by insert- 
ing “for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1965, 
and each of the four succeeding fiscal years.” 

The Commission was given to understand, 
or assumed, that this limitation was inserted 
because the program was new and experi- 
mental and it would be desirable to review 
it at the end of this period to see how it was 
working out, but it assumed also that if the 
program so authorized was accomplishing 
what had been hoped for, the limitation 
would be entirely removed. At its meeting 
on December 16, 1966, the Commission passed 
a resolution requesting the extension of au- 
thority without a terminal date. Its mem- 
bers were disappointed when they were 
pressed to accept a compromise of 10 years, 
and would be still more disappointed if this 
must be reduced to five years. There are at 
least three reasons for their position, viz: 

1. The need of some assurance of continu- 
ing support in connection with any long- 
term planning of programs in which others 
(States and educational institutions) are to 
be associated. Plans have to be made several 
years ahead when we are working with aca- 
demic institutions as sponsors and with 
members of history faculties as editors. In 
many cases, the appropriate editor is un- 
willing to spend more than half-time on such 
work which extends the time to completion. 
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Often we get higher quality work when it is 
unhurried. 

2. The need to insure continuation to 
completion of long-term projects once they 
are undertaken. Nothing can be more waste- 
ful than to begin and collect the material 
and then not use it or abandon a project 
when only part way finished because of in- 
sufficient support. Also, without assurance of 
continuity, it is difficult in these days to 
secure and keep good editorial and research 
assistants. Nothing can slow down a project 
and increase its costs in the end more than 
a constantly shifting staff. It is for this rea- 
son that the Commission feels it must give 
priority to insuring support of existing proj- 
ects before it can invest in encouraging new 
ones. 

3. The need for some assurance of funds 
if a few of the most needed new projects are 
to be started. Universities and libraries will 
find funds on their own and begin such proj- 
ects if they feel they are protected by a kind 
of insurance that the Commission will come 
to their rescue if they run into difficulties. 
It was also hoped when the legislation was 
first passed that some of the most needed 
projects could be encouraged by challenge 
grants, This technique (offering funds over 
four years if matching funds were found 
within a year) was used in getting the Papers 
of John Marshall started at William and 
Mary College, but the limited annual ap- 
propriation of $350,000 instead of the $500,000 
authorized has not left money available for 
further offers of this kind, nor would they 
be possible except in the first year of a 5- 
year extension. We especially need the longer 
period if we are to plan effectively and get 
needed projects started for the Bicentennial 
of the American Revolution. 

The Commission has had experience with 
the 5-year authorization, and, while for the 
first year or two, it may seem to have a little 
leeway, by the third year it cannot legally 
make extended commitments and hesitates 
to make even conditional promises to en- 
courage larger projects. Instead, it tends to 
fritter away its funds on smaller undertak- 
ings, many of which could as well be financed 
from other sources, and which do not have 
the cumulative impact of the larger enter- 
prises, involving the great national figures 
and the great national themes. 

Thus, while the Commission can operate 
within a 5-year limitation, it seems only 
proper to point out that it feels it will be 
handicapped in accomplishing the mandate 
given it by the Congress. It feels this legisla- 
tion, in providing a degree of insurance over 
a 10-year period, is in a sense the keystone 
on which the larger program rests and the 
incentive that gives it its present momen- 
tum. It is not alone in this belief. I attach 
a copy of a resolution on this point passed 
by the membership of the American His- 
torical Association at their annual business 
meeting, held on December 27, 1966, at New 
York City. The National Historical Publica- 
tions Commission has felt it necessary, in 
view of our country’s present obligations, to 
compromise on the amount of the annual 
appropriation authorized, but still hopes it 
will not be necessary to compromise on the 
matter of a terminal date. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. HOLMES, 
Executive Director, National Historical 
Publications Commission, 


RESOLUTION OF THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION, ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING, 
DECEMBER 27, 1966, NEw York CITY 


(Reprinted from the American Historical 
Review, April 1967) 

Upon motion by Mr. Boyd, the Council 
considered and adopted the following resolu- 
tion on the continuation and enlargement of 
the grants program of the National Historical 
Publications Commission: 

In 1950 President Truman gave the first 
strong impetus to the National Historical 
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Publications Commission by requesting Con- 
gress to make it an active agency for plan- 
ning and aiding the publication of “the pub- 
lic and private writings of men whose con- 
tributions to our history are now inade- 
quately represented by published works.” In 
1954 the commission presented to President 
Eisenhower a survey of desiderata of this 
kind entitled “A National Program for the 
Publication of Historical Documents.” This 
report received congressional endorsement by 
a concurrent resolution, but no appropria- 
tion, 

Meanwhile, by means of private support, 
substantial progress was made toward the 
aims President Truman had in mind. Almost 
simultaneously with the appearance of the 
commission’s 1954 report, enterprises were 
organized under a great variety of sponsor- 
ship to edit the papers of Benjamin Franklin, 
the Adams family, Alexander Hamilton, and 
James Madison. Still others followed, for the 
need of comprehensive and reliable sources 
in our expanding graduate schools was—and 
remains—pressing. 

By 1960 or thereabouts it became clear to 
the Commission that private support alone 
would neither assure the continuity of large- 
scale enterprises already begun nor furnish 
the means for undertaking others if the 
American past were to be adequately docu- 
mented. In a report issued in 1963 entitled 
“A to Meet Existing and Anticipated 
Needs Over the Next Ten Years Under a Na- 
tional Program for the Collection, Preserva- 
tion, and Publication, or Dissemination by 
Other Means, of the Documentary Sources of 
American History,” the commission therefore 
called upon the federal government to take a 
share in the work by funding a grant pro- 
gram under the direction of the commission. 

The 1963 report was received enthusiastic- 
ally by the scholarly community and the 
public at large. In accepting it, President 
Kennedy declared emphatically that “This 
work, now progressing with such momentum, 
must not be allowed to falter. . . . Compared 
with the funds required for other programs 
for the national good, those requested by 
this Commission for this program are modest 
indeed.” 

The response of Congress, on the other 
hand, was slow and fell short of the needs set 
forth. The commission's report called for a 
total of 815,000, 000.00, from both public and 
private sources, to meet existing and antici- 
pated needs over the next ten years. Public 
Law 88-383, passed by Congress and signed by 
President Johnson in the summer of 1964, 
authorized annual appropriations not to ex- 
ceed $500,000,000.00 to be used for grants over 
the next five years. This was a start, and the 
fact that the government was participating, 
even if only in token fashion, led to a grant 
of $2,000,000.00 by the Ford Foundation later 
in 1964 to the National Archives Trust Fund 
Board to support the five largest current 
documentary projects over a ten-year period. 
But the legislation fell far below minimal 
requirements, which were bound to increase 
as time went on. 

With the funds available (actually $350,- 
000.00 rather than $500,000.00, thanks to 
budget paring by the General Services Ad- 
ministration), the commission during the 
past three years has initiated and sustained 
projects that have resulted in some sixty 
volumes of printed documents and some 
three hundred rolls of microfilm publications 
of sources, These range chronologically from 
the colonial period to the present century, 
geographically from New England to the 
Pacific Northwest, and in subject from agri- 
culture, conservation, finance, and govern- 
ment to law, military affairs, religion, scholar- 
ship, and science. Without the assurance of 
renewed support, this work will be brought 
to a halt in two or three years. It has al- 
ready been badly handicapped in planning 
of large-scale editorial and microfilm under- 
takings. And without liberal and continuous 
support from the federal government it will 
scarcely begin to meet the demands upon it 
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from historians, archivists, and librarians in 
all parts of the country. The danger of its 
faltering, of which President Kennedy spoke, 
is real and imminent. 

Since history is being made in our con- 
temporary world at an ever swifter pace and 
is being written, read, and studied ever more 
widely and intensively; since sound history 
depends directly upon the availability and 
dissemination of documents; and since the 
grant program of the National Historical 
Publications Commission has been remark- 
ably well administered and equally fruitful 
in accomplishment, the American Historical 
Association therefore earnestly and urgently 
recommends that Congress authorize, as soon 
as may be, an annual sum of $1,000,000.00 to 
be expended in grants by the commission for 
the editing and microfilming of historical 
sources of national significance; and that 
Congress place no limit of time upon this 
authorization, in order to make the commis- 
sion’s program parallel, as it intrinsically is, 
with the government’s open-ended programs 
in education, science, and the arts and 
humanities. 


THE ENACTED PAY INCREASE LEG- 
ISLATION MUST BE HONORED 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, no 
Member of the Senate is more anxious 
than I to reduce Federal expenditures, 
combat inflation, fight rising interest 
rates, and protect the value of the dol- 
lar at home and abroad. I have supported 
most of the proposals to reduce the Fed- 
eral budget in both the 89th and 90th 
Congresses. As a member of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, I have worked 
with my colleagues day in and day out 
to reduce Government spending. 

Recently there has been a lot of rumor 
about postponing the effective date of 
the July 1 pay increase due our civilian 
employees and military personnel. I can- 
not imagine any act by this body which 
would demoralize our workers any more, 
unless we decided to dismiss them all. It 
would be a cruel blow to our loyal postal 
and classified employees who have waited 
so long and so very patiently for their 
representatives in Congress to fulfill the 
promise of salary comparability, which 
was enacted almost 6 years ago. Words 
cannot adequately describe what an ef- 
fect it would have on our fighting men 
in Vietnam to know that their Congress, 
in a fit of false economy, denied them a 
pay increase. 

The Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service, which is vested with the 
responsibility and jurisdiction to recom- 
mend pay legislation to the Senate, has 
been both prudent and responsible in its 
efforts to achieve a balance between a 
fair pay policy and budgetary realities. 
We have toed the line on the needs of 
the Government. 

Our employees have time and again 
tightened their belts and accepted rea- 
sonable and sometimes meager pay in- 
creases. We followed the recommenda- 
tions of the President in 1965 and 1966 
by enacting pay increases that were ex- 
actly in accord with the wage-price 
guidelines then in effect. Last year we 
again fulfilled our responsibilities to the 
taxpayer by enacting a three-stage sal- 
ary increase to achieve comparability, 
rather than giving it in full in 1 year in a 
lump sum; despite the fact that even a 
lump-sum payment would not have 
brought Federal salaries up to the levels 
being paid in private enterprise. 
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The July 1 increase is an average of 
4.9 percent, with only 3 percent for the 
rank and file in the lower grades of the 
classified service. Postal employees will 
get an across-the-board 5-percent in- 
crease. On July 1, 1969, postal and clas- 
sified employees will get another increase 
which will achieve comparability with 
private enterprise. 

The postal clerk with a wife and two 
children has a take-home pay of $88 a 
week. The July 1 pay increase will raise 
this to $92 a week. A sergeant in the U.S. 
Marine Corps with 18 years’ service, a 
wife and two children, has a take-home 
pay of $123 a week. The July 1 increase 
will raise this to $130 a week. 

The legislation to provide these in- 
creases was approved on a rollcall vote 
in the Senate of 85 to 2 for the civilian 
pay bill and 83 to 0 for the military pay 
bill. 

Last year this Senate approved appro- 
priations of more than $6 billion for farm 
subsidies and related agricultural pro- 
grams; 84 % billion to put a man on the 
moon; nearly $3 billion to help foreign 
countries who have not always proved 
to be our friends. We wrote off as a loss 
to be paid for by the taxpayers nearly 
$900 million to subsidize magazines, 
newspapers, and advertising junk mail, 
I think these factors should be remem- 
bered if anyone proposes to inflict upon 
our civilian employees and military serv- 
icemen the costs of spiraling inflation by 
postponing the day our word is made 
good. 

If the Senate so desires to reduce our 
Federal expenditures further, other 
means of achieving bedrock costs should 
be carefully surveyed. As a first step, we 
should attempt to reduce the number of 
Federal employees in all programs where 
the filling of vacancies would not be ur- 
gently required during this period. The 
attrition in Government employment 
through resignation, death, or transfer 
to private industry is not the best way 
to attain a maximum efficiency, but it 
would be a fast and relatively harmless 
one. 

Certainly, selective attrition by refusal 
to fill certain vacancies would approxi- 
mate the savings that could be expected 
of the Congress. 

The Members—before they embark on 
any such rash program as the breaking of 
faith with the employees for a three- 
step 3-year program to attain compar- 
ability with private employees—should 
remember that the same bill that gave 
this promise, now only one-third ful- 
filled, also contained postal rate in- 
creases which should bring into the 
Treasury over $1 billion. 


REMARKS OF VICE PRESIDENT 
HUMPHREY ON THE PRESENTA- 
TION OF THE COLLIER TROPHY 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, an 
excellent and inspiring speech was made 
by Vice President HUBERT HUMPHREY on 
the presentation of the famous Collier 
Trophy Award in Washington, D.C., on 
May 7, 1968. 

The Collier Award, the highest in all 
the aviation circles and one that is his- 
toric in its designation to the outstand- 
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ing developer or creator of aviation and 
space sciences, was presented by the Vice 
President to Mr. Lawrence A. Hyland, 
vice president and general manager of 
the Hughes Aircraft Co. Mr. Hyland rep- 
resents the Hughes Aircraft Co. team 
that was responsible for the Surveyor 
that landed on the moon and sent us 
back almost as much information as 
could have been obtained had a man 
been able to walk on that part of the 
universe. 

Vice President HUMPHREY outlined 
many of the spectacular fallouts and 
benefits that have come to our society as 
a result. Advancements have been made 
in medical science and in helping to 
create the necessary mobility and use by 
handicapped people of artificial legs, 
arms, and means of transportation. 

Mr. President, I commend this speech 
to the Senate and ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMARKS BY VICE PRESIDENT HUBERT HUM- 
PHREY, AT COLLIER TROPHY PRESENTATION, 
WASHINGTON, D.C., May 7, 1968 
We are here today to honor the winner of 

our nation’s oldest aerospace award—cer- 

tainly one of its most prestigious awards of 
any kind, I am proud to be here once again 
to present the Robert J. Collier trophy. 

This year, the trophy goes to Mr. Lawrence 
A. Hyland, Vice President and General Man- 
ager of the Hughes Aircraft Company. He 


represents the entire team from Hughes Air- . 


craft, the Jet Propulsion Laboratory and 
General Dynamics who have made such a 
magnificent success of the Surveyor Program. 

Mr. Hyland and his colleagues did a re- 
markable thing: They put the eyes of man on 
the surface of the moon. And all Americans 
say to them: “Well done!” 

Why are Americans committed to reaching 
the moon and beyond? .. . To enhance our 
national prestige? . . To satisfy our curios- 
ity? . . . Because the moon, like Everest, is 
there? 

These factors have something to do with 
it—and I know a spirit of adventure and the 
urge to be first have a lot to do with the 
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magnificent personal performances that are 
at the root of our successes in space. 

But as a nation, we have decided to com- 
mit our resources to venture into space for 
one primary reason: We believe that this 
mission to the far-out will produce many 
down-to-earth benefits for men—benefits 
for all men, today and in the future. 

What benefits? 

We knew when we started that the moon, 
for example, would yield keys to some funda- 
mental questions about the origin and his- 
tory of the Earth and about the rest of our 
home, the solar system. 

We also knew there would be benefits we 
could not predict. 

One of history’s lessons—the lessons of the 
Columbuses and Vasco da Gamas—is this: 
Explorers frequently find more than they 
expect. 

The unknown potential of space alone 
would be enough to require an investment of 
energy and brainpower and funds in its ex- 
ploration. 

We also knew, when we began, the people 
who don’t explore today find themselves 
without the ingredients of progress tomorrow. 

Our investment in space exploration has 
already to produce meaningful, prac- 
tical benefits here on Earth. 

Because some men will need to walk on 
the moon tomorrow, other men are able to 
walk on earth today. From equipment we 
have already designed for moving across the 
moon’s surface, we have developed a walking 
chair for limbless or otherwise disabled 
persons. 

An adapted version of the miniaturized 
television camera developed for use in space 
capsules can be swallowed by patients to al- 
low doctors to diagnose suspected ulcers. 

The tiny, electronic devices that are at- 
tached to each astronaut in flight to measure 
his blood pressure, metabolism and other 
specific information, can do the same for 
patients in hospitals, enabling one nurse, 
manning a control board, continuously to 
monitor the condition of more than 100 
patients. 

These are just a few examples of the prac- 
tical applications of space research to the very 
down-to-earth human problem of health. 

Space research has vastly expanded our 
capabilities in navigation, communication 
and meteorology. It has given us new prod- 
ucts and processes in such fields as agricul- 
ture, photography, metallurgy, and ocean- 
ography. 
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We have developed everything from new 
paints to new smoking pipes. We have de- 
veloped new chemicals, new plastics, new 
metal alloys, and many new products and 
applications in the field of electronics. 

We might have made most of those ad- 
vances without landing a Surveyor on the 
moon or probing far-out into space—if we 
had thought to try. 

But much of progress comes unforeseen, 
and its achievement depends heavily on the 
broader objectives a nation sets for itself. 

I think a certain extravagance of objec- 
tives—a will to push back the frontiers of the 
unknown—is the test of a vital society ...a 
nation that intends to meet the challenges of 
tomorrow with a running start. 

And so, as a proud American, I commend 
you and I thank you, Mr. Hyland. And I 
salute all the members of your fine team. 

Our space program is a splendid challenge 
and a noble mission—one whose practical 
benefits for today are exceeded only by its 
promise for tomorrow. I urge every American 
to support the future development of our 
space program, and I, for one, shall do so with 
pride and vigor. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


RECESS UNTIL 11 A.M. TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, if there be no further business 
to come before the Senate, I move in 
accordance with the previous order, that 
the Senate stand in recess until 11 a.m. 
tomorrow morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 59 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
recessed until tomorrow, Wednesday, 
May 8, 1968, at 11 a.m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Tuesday, May 7, 1968 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


The Lord is my rock, my fortress, and 
my deliverer; in Him will I trust.—2 
Samuel 22: 2, 3. 

O God, our Father, who art in heaven, 
in the earth, and in all the world, we 
pray humbly and hopefully for ourselves 
and for our country that we and our 
people may face the tumult of these try- 
ing times with the strength of moral 
character and the courage of creative 
convictions. 

We are grateful for the lives of men 
and women in the past who have given 
themselves that ours should be a free 
nation. Make us worthy of their devo- 
tion and give us the confidence that we 
may continue to be free under law, seek- 
5 i good of all and striving to be just 

all. 

Help us to think clearly, to make deci- 
sions wisely, and to have the wisdom to 


choose the hard right over the easy 
wrong and to walk along the high road 
of princely principles rather than travel 
the low road of petty prejudices. Above 
all may we put our trust in Thee now and 
evermore. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Arrington one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed a bill and 
joint resolution of the following titles, 
in which the concurrence of the House 
is requested: 

S. 2688. An act to extend and otherwise 
amend certain expiring provisions of the 
Public Health Service Act for migrant health 
services; and 


S. J. Res. 117. Joint resolution to provide 
that it be the sense of Congress that a White 
House Conference on Aging be called by the 
President of the United States in 1970 to be 
planned and conducted by the Secretary ot 
Health, Education, and Welfare to assist the 
States in conducting similar conferences on 
aging prior to the White House Conference 
on Aging, and for related purposes. 


CONGRESS SHOULD SET AN EXAM- 
PLE IN WELCOMING POOR PEO- 
PLE’S CAMPAIGN 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, com- 
passion, commonsense, and constitu- 
tional considerations all demand under- 
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standing and not condemnation of the 
poor people’s campaign. 

Congress should set an example in 
welcoming these constituents to the city 
where we work. 

If the poor have grievances, let them 
be heard. 

If they think the programs we have 
authorized for them are inappropriate, 
or inadequate or otherwise deficient, let 
us consider their views. 

Aside from considerations of compas- 
sion, it violates every concept of leader- 
ship and judgment, for which qualities 
the country should turn to its Congress, 
when we appear.to mistake a parade of 
the poor for a military column and an 
apparently peaceful assembly for a sin- 
ister encirclement. 

If there be disorder when the poor ar- 
rive, I have faith in the countervailing 
forces of order. But we should not in- 
timidate ourselves by seeing in the poor 
people’s campaign anything other than 
what it appears to be: a massive and or- 
ganized attempt to present the views, in- 
cluding grievances, of the representatives 
of an important and sizable number of 
citizens. 

Fear breeds fear and confidence breeds 
confidence. Congress should set an ex- 
ample of confidence and patience appro- 
priate to the cause of our visitors. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, we in Congress 
are enjoined by our Constitution to make 
no laws abridging the right of the people 
peaceably to assemble and to petition us, 
and the rest of the Government, for a 
redress of grievance. Let the poor people 
assemble, let us hear their petitions, and 
let us do our best to answer them as rea- 
sonable men. 


THE LATE HONORABLE LURLEEN 
WALLACE 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day the Governor of the sovereign State 
of Alabama died. I wish to join with the 
thousands of Americans who mourn her 
passing. She was a great leader, a lovely 
lady, a loving mother and wife, and a 
great American. I count it a distinct 
privilege to have known Mrs. Wallace 
personally for several years. 

Mr. Speaker, it seems only fitting and 
proper to me that the flag of the United 
States should be lowered and flown at 
half mast through the time of her 
funeral. I have today sent a telegram to 
the President of the United States re- 
questing that such be done. As the duly 
elected Governor of one of the sovereign 
States in the United States and serving 
as such at the time of her tragic death, 
Mrs. Wallace is deserving of the respect 
of the Government of the United States, 
not only within her State, but through- 
out the country. She was the first woman 
Governor of Alabama, and was the third 
women to serve as a Governor in the his- 
tory of the United States. 
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I call on my colleagues to join with me 
in urging that Mrs. Wallace be paid the 
respect and honor so justly due her. 


THE LATE HONORABLE LURLEEN 
WALLACE 


Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
on this occasion to pay my respects to the 
memory of a most gentle and gallant 
lady, Gov. Lurleen Wallace, the 51st 
Governor of the State of Alabama. 

Gov. Lurleen Wallace died at her home 
at the executive mansion last night. As 
we all know, she had been bravely and 
uncomplainingly facing death for many 
months. Resolutely, courageously, and 
with calm dignity she faced her death 
and she is no longer in pain. 

I am sure I express the sentiments of 
the American people throughout the 
length and breadth of this country when 
I say we express our condolences to her 
husband, my good friend George, and 
their family. 

There is nothing we can say in mo- 
ments like this to adequately console, but 
our sympathy does go out to the family 
of Gov. Lurleen Wallace. 

I might say, she will lie in state at the 
executive mansion this afternoon. She 
will lie in state tomorrow at the State 
capitol. Her funeral services will be con- 
ducted at 2 o’clock Thursday afternoon 
at St. James Methodist Church in 
Montgomery. 

May I say in conclusion I know I am 
expressing the sentiments of my col- 
leagues from Alabama, all of whom are 
in the State of Alabama today, due to the 
primary, and who are not on the floor at 
this time, when I call on the President to 
order the flag lowered on all public build- 
ings in deference to and in memory 
of Gov. Lurleen Wallace. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKINSON. I am happy to yield 
to the majority whip. 

Mr. BOGGS. I should like to thank 
the gentleman for making the statement 
he has just made with reference to the 
distinguished late Governor of the great 
State of Alabama. All of us join in ex- 
pressing to her husband, the former Gov- 
ernor, and to her family the sympathy of 
the Nation. 

Governor Wallace was one of the few 
women ever elected Governor of any 
State in our Union. She conducted her- 
self with dignity. She was courageous in 
a long, long struggle against cancer. I be- 
lieve she earned the admiration of Amer- 
icans everywhere. 

Mr. DICKINSON. I thank my col- 
league. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKINSON. I am pleased to yield 
to the majority leader. 

Mr. ALBERT. I desire to associate my- 
self with the distinguished gentleman 
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from Alabama in his expression of sor- 
row over the death of Governor Wallace. 
I join him, and Mrs. Albert joins me, in 
extending deepest sympathy to her fam- 
ily, to the former Governor, and to all of 
the great people of the State of Alabama. 

Mr. DICKINSON. I thank the distin- 
guished majority leader. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman from Alabama yield to me? 

Mr. DICKINSON. I am pleased to yield 
to my colleague from South Carolina. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, it so hap- 
pens that I knew the Wallace family 
very, very well. I have known the late 
Governor and the former Governor over 
many, many years. The courage of this 
little woman, who worked in a 10-cent 
store during World War II to provide for 
her family while her husband went off 
to war for his country, is a proud chap- 
ter in the American heritage. 

Mr. Speaker, the courageous fight that 
this little woman put up to serve her 
State and her Nation under the certain, 
the certain, decision of death which all 
people live under with cancer is remark- 
able. Her death is a terrible blow to 
America. I think that the President of 
the United States would be well advised 
if he would recognize this tragedy by 
lowering the flag of this country in re- 
spect for the life that she lived and the 
fight that she fought and the cause which 
she so courageously espoused. 

I thank the gentleman for saying what 
he has said and doing what he has done 
in memory of this great, great little 
woman, 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for that fine statement. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
will the distinguished gentleman yield 
to me? 

Mr. DICKINSON. I am pleased to yield 
to the minority leader. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I join the gentleman from Alabama and 
others in expressing our sorrow on the 
passing of the first lady, the Governor 
of the State of Alabama. We admire her 
courage and fortitude in meeting the 
most difficult health problem which has 
tragically resulted in her death. I join 
with others in extending to her family 
our deepest condolences. 

Mr. DICKINSON. I thank the distin- 
quished gentleman for that statement. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, will 
the distinguished gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. DICKINSON. I am glad to yield to 
my colleague. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to associate myself with the 
remarks made this morning in regard to 
this great and lovely lady. I knew Mrs. 
Wallace quite well, and I know her hus- 
band well. They are two great, fine peo- 
ple. Mrs. Wallace was a very charming 
woman. She was able and capable and 
the product of a courageous family. She 
lived a good life and left behind a fine 
record, one that we would do well to em- 
ulate. Her passing is not only a loss to her 
wonderful State, but to the South she 
loved so well and to her country for which 
her loyalty never wavered. 

I share the grief of her family and ex- 
tend to them my very sincere sympathy. 

Mr. Speaker, I would particularly like 
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to associate myself with the views of my 
colleague, the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. MONTGOMERY], and my col- 
league, the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. Rivers], that flags through- 
out this Nation should be lowered to half- 
mast. I have known of instances where a 
national state of mourning has been de- 
clared over the passing of citizens whose 
accomplishments, position, and stature 
could hardly have measured up to such as 
that of this great lady. Certainly no wo- 
man of our land was, at this time, better 
known or more universally loved. Indeed, 
it would be most appropriate for the 
President of the United States to order 
the national flags to half-mast and de- 
clare a specific period of mourning to be 
observed throughout the land. 

This gesture of respect and apprecia- 
tion on the part of our President would 
be warmly received throughout the 
United States. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. DICKINSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Alabama. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with deep regret that we mark the pass- 
ing of our distinguished and beloved 
Governor of Alabama, Lurleen Wallace. 
Those same gentle virtues which marked 
the life of a truly virtuous woman 
through many years as a wife and mother 
were demonstrated in her brief term of 
office as Governor of the State of Ala- 
bama, during which her poise and dignity 
and calm good judgment won for her the 
admiration and respect of all Ala- 
bamians. 

During the tragic illness which took 
her life, she demonstrated a quiet cour- 
age and faith which made her an inspi- 
ration to every citizen of our State. 

We join in the grief of her family. She 
will be sorely missed. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
a heavy heart that I rise today to pay 
tribute to Gov. Lurleen Wallace, who has 
finally given in to the disease that has 
plagued her for the last 2 years of her 
life. The people of Alabama loved her, 
not only as their Governor, but as a 
wonderful woman, and a wonderful wife 
and mother. During the many months 
that she suffered with pain, the people 
of Alabama suffered with her. When she 
appeared to be on the road to recovery, 
our people rejoiced with her. Now she is 
gone, but every Alabamian will remem- 
ber her for her bravery during her many 
months of hospitalization and recupera- 
tion. 

During her brief term as Governor of 
Alabama, Mrs. Wallace made many con- 
tributions to the well-being of our peo- 
ple. Having come from humble begin- 
nings herself, she knew the problems of 
our people who have not been blessed 
with material goods. Her ambition had 
been to become a nurse so she could make 
a contribution to her community and her 
fellow men. This was not to be, but 
throughout her life, she had continued 
her interest in matters of health. 

It was this interest that led her to 
initiate legislation to step up Alabama’s 
program of mental health treatment. 
Shortly after taking office in January 
1967, Governor Wallace visited our State 
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mental institution. She was so moved by 
this visit that she left in tears. It was 
under her guidance that this legislation 
was written and acted on by the Ala- 
bama Legislature. Just recently, the State 
board of mental health named one of 
four new mental hospitals which will be 
built, the Lurleen Burns Wallace Mental 
Retardation Hospital in honor of Gover- 
nor Wallace. 

My State has lost a wonderful, gra- 
cious, and brave lady. She will be missed, 
both as our Governor and as a friend 
to our people. I know that every Mem- 
ber of this House, and indeed every 
American, will join the people of Ala- 
bama in paying respects to Gov. Lurleen 
Wallace. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I desire to pay tribute to a 
distinguished and very courageous lady, 
the late Lurleen B. Wallace, the Gover- 
nor of Alabama. 

While serving the people of our State, 
Mrs. Wallace won the admiration of 
people all over the world. This was evi- 
denced by her selection last year as one 
of the most admired women in the United 
States. 

During her years, Mrs. Wallace not 
only proved that she could carry out the 
heavy demand of public office very suc- 
cessfully, but also that she excelled at 
home as a mother. This is a well-known 
fact for she raised a fine family while 
at the same time devoting much of her 
time during these years to her State 
helping to carry out the responsibilities 
of her husband. 

Her love for her State and its people 
was unsurpassed. Their love and respect 
for her is without equal. 

One can even appreciate more her per- 
formance in public service when realiz- 
ing the terrific physical discomfort she 
suffered during most of her time as 
Governor. 

Lurleen B. Wallace will long be re- 
membered. But as we value her memory 
in years to come, let us renew our fight 
and determination to conquer the dread 
and terrible disease which took her from 
us. 
Mr. FULTON of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, I join with many of my colleagues in 
the House of Representatives in express- 
ing my deepest sympathy to the family 
of Gov. Lurleen Wallace of Alabama. 

Mrs. Wallace, suffering from a terrible 
disease, earned the respect and admira- 
tion of all of us in her brave and gallant 
battle with cancer. 

As the first lady Governor of Alabama, 
Mrs. Wallace steadily gained in stature 
and poise and experience. She served her 
State well, and made major accompilsh- 
ments in the area of mental health fa- 
cilities within Alabama. 

To her husband, former Gov. George 
Wallace, and to their three daughters 
and son, we extend our sympathies and 
share with them their sense of loss. To 
those of us who have lost a loved one to 
cancer, our feelings run particularly 
deep. The family, in their sorrow, can 
well be proud of Mrs. Wallace for her 
devotion to her family, her service to her 
State, and her response to the personal 
challenge of cancer which she met so 
bravely. 
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GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for his remarks. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that all Members may have 5 legislative 
days in which to extend their remarks on 
this subject at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

There was no objection. 


WHAT HAS THE PRESIDENT, THE 
ATTORNEY GENERAL, OR ANY 
MEMBER OF THE ADMINISTRA- 
TION DONE TO ELIMINATE THE 
DANGER TO OUR CAPITAL IN THE 
FORTHCOMING POOR PEOPLE'S 
MARCH? 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my re- 
marks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, what has 
the President, the Attorney General or 
any member of the administration done 
to eliminate the danger to our Capital 
when the “most militant, nonviolent 
group” in history approaches our Capi- 
tal with hundreds of wagons and mules? 
I received a letter from a constituent who 
has members of his family coming into 
the city to work. He fears for the safety 
of his family working in the Capital of 
our country. We are receiving numerous 
letters of this type every day from con- 
cerned people throughout my district. 
The responsibility for executing our laws 
and upholding law and order in this 
country rests with the executive branch 
of the Government. Unless specific ac- 
tion is taken, there is no doubt in my 
mind that violence will result from this 
march on Washington. Is it not reason- 
able that the President should advise the 
people of the country as to what will and 
will not be permitted? The Governors 
and the mayors of our cities need to know 
what they can expect from Washington. 

More important, Mr. Speaker, the 
American people are looking to the Pres- 
ident to provide leadership at this crucial 
time. In my opinion, leadership means 
an announcement of policies now and 
and a determination to followup with 
any necessary action. It may be dis- 
astrous to wait until trouble starts be- 
fore announcing a policy. 


THE DEAFENING SILENCE OF THE 
SELF-STYLED DOVES IN THE RE- 
CENT ATTACKS ON SAIGON AND 
OTHER CITIES IN SOUTH VIETNAM 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, I can- 
not help but comment upon the deaf- 
ening silence of the self-styled doves 
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with reference to the recent offensive on 
the part of the Vietcong and North Viet- 
nam regular troops in Saigon and in 
other parts of South Vietnam. 

Mr. Speaker, no one has mentioned 
the use of restraint, prudence, and mod- 
eration on the part of President Johnson 
in not ordering the full-scale resumption 
of the bombing of North Vietnam. In- 
stead, he has tried to keep the peace 
hopes alive, although the new offensive 
gave him every reason to respond with 
renewed violence. Imagine the howls and 
the screams that would go up if the 
situation was reversed and we began to 
bomb on the eve of peace talks. But yet 
not a word of criticism about the other 
side’s new terror campaign including the 
slaughter of innocent newsmen. But let 
us not forget that there were more 
casualties in Korea after the peace ne- 
gotiations were started than before. 

Mr. Speaker, I think these events 
surely must demonstrate certainly to his 
critics and to the world that President 
Johnson has acted in good faith in trying 
to find peace. 

Mr. Speaker, this week’s activities dem- 
onstrate again the magnitude of Presi- 
dent Johnson’s sacrifice for this country 
and the terrible duplicities with which 
he has to deal in this war with the war- 
makers in Hanoi. It demonstrates to all 
of those people now who want “peace 
now” and who want “war now.” 

And yet I have heard not one word 
of commendation from the so-called 
peace groups for our President; nor have 
I heard one word of condemnation for 
the new offensive on the eve of the peace 
talks. How inarticulate the very articu- 
late can be when it comes to standing up 
for our country or pointing the finger 
at our country’s adversary. Our country 
is most fortunate in having a man of 
great understanding, great patience, and 
great courage in these most trying of 
times as its President and leader, Lyndon 
Johnson. 


POPE PAUL OFFERS VATICAN PAL- 
ACE AS NEGOTIATIONS SITE 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, the yester- 
day morning edition of the New York 
Times contained a news dispatch from 
Rome quoting His Holiness, Pope Paul 
VI, as saying he would offer the palace 
of the Vatican as a site for the prelim- 
inary talks on the conflict in Vietnam, 
but the article published in the New 
York Times did not report that Presi- 
dent Johnson, in a very warm and cour- 
teous reply, had accepted the offer of His 
Holiness. 

President Johnson accepted that offer 
just as he has accepted every realistic 
offer that has been made since he has 
been President to bring about world 
peace. 

Mr. Speaker, one would not expect to 
read this on the front pages of any news- 
paper, because many of these negotia- 
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tions, if not most of them, have to be 
carried on without the glare of publicity. 
I cite this only to show the constant 
effort being made by the President and 
by our Government to bring about world 
peace. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that all of us 
are grateful for the very generous offer 
made by His Holiness, and also for the 
warm and immediate response of ac- 
ceptance from the President of the 
United States. 


THE LATE MERLE McCURDY—FIRST 
CONSUMERS COUNSEL IN THE DE- 
PARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my re- 
marks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, the untimely 
passing yesterday of Merle McCurdy, 
first consumers counsel in the Depart- 
ment of Justice, is a great loss to the 
Nation and to the Cleveland commu- 
nity he served so well. His experience as 
a trial lawyer served him well as dis- 
trict attorney for the northern district 
of Ohio. His skill in craftsmanship serves 
as his testament in the Report of the 
President’s Commission on Civil Dis- 
orders. 

The entire Nation is grateful for his 
exemplary service and productive life. 


AMERICA: CRISIS IN CITIES 


Mr. ROONEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROONEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, America’s cities face a desper- 
ate crisis. The combined problems of 
unprecedented growth and continuous 
decay must be solved. 

President Johnson, in his message, 
“The Crisis of the Cities,” set forth ways 
to solve these mounting problems. It is 
up to us to mold these solutions into 
active programs and to keep older pro- 
grams working for us through adequate 
funding. 

We will soon consider the HUD-inde- 
pendent offices appropriation bill for 
1969. There has been talk of saving mon- 
ey by cutting the housing and urban 
programs in this bill. I suggest to my 
colleagues that now is the time to save 
cities. We cannot wait. 

The model cities program, for which 
we must appropriate funds, not only of- 
fers new hope to cities where it is in 
process, but to all cities which will even- 
tually benefit from the new ideas and 
solutions developed through the pro- 
gram. We must provide the full appro- 
priation both for supplemental grants 
and for urban renewal funds in model 
cities. 

The rent supplement program, a tar- 
get of unthinking critics, is the modern 
answer to housing for low-income fam- 
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ilies. It is private housing, built with 
private funds and stimulating private 
industry while providing decent homes 
for Americans. The $65 million requested 
in new contract authority is really not 
enough. But it will provide about 72,000 
units of housing. Which of us is willing 
to say to the miserable residents of 
America’s ghettos, “You are not impor- 
tant enough this year. Your country 
cannot afford to help you.” Which of us 
is willing to say this and then go home— 
to the comforts we all enjoy—and forget 
the less fortunate? 

We, of the 90th Congress, will be held 
responsible for the ever-multiplying 
problems that will surely overcome our 
cities if we do not act now to provide 
better transportation, rebuild inner city 
areas and stimulate research on the qual- 
ity of life in an urban environment. 

This is no time to shut our eyes and 
minds to the city’s needs. I urge you to 
join me in approving the full amounts 
requested for all of these programs. 


FEDERAL HIGHWAY CONSTRUC- 
TION FUNDS 


Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the requst of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Speaker, I have just 
taken the following statement from the 
UPI wire service which allegedly quotes 
a high official in the Department of 
Transportation. That statement reads as 
follows: 

If Congress approves a $6 billion cut in 
President Johnson’s budget, it will mean a 
drastic freeze on Federal highway construc- 
tion funds. 


The release continues: 

The Official said the Transportation Depart- 
ment which includes the Federal Highway 
Administration could absorb its share of a 
$4 billion economy cut, but if Congress slashes 
another $2 billion the only place the depart- 
ment could economize would be in the ex- 
penditures from the $4.1 billion highway 
trust fund. 


Mr. Speaker, this is a grievous dis- 
service to the American public. The high- 
way trust fund in no way reflects the 
budgetary problems that this country is 
confronted with. This fund is a pay-as- 
you-go fund sustained by highway user’s 
taxes and is used under the trust agree- 
ment to construct highways throughout 
the Nation. To drastically cut the high- 
way construction program as indicated 
by this official would stop the construc- 
tion of our much needed interstate and 
primary highway system. This would en- 
danger the lives and limbs of millions of 
highway users. It would completely dis- 
rupt the highway construction business 
costing many thousands of jobs which 
are directly connected with highway 
construction, and additional thousands 
of jobs in those industries related to such 
construction. This is another attempt by 
the administration to “blackmail” Mem- 
bers of Congress to accept its $4 billion 
budget cut proposal regardless of the 
consequences. 
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The continued use of this trust fund 
by the administration for political pur- 
poses is contrary to the intent of Con- 
gress and I urge the Public Works Com- 
mittee to report out my bill forthwith 
which would prohibit the Secretary of 
Transportation from playing politics 
with the trust fund receipts. It would 
prohibit the political manipulation of 
this fund by the administration to coerce 
Members of Congress to support its 
proposals. 


HISTORY WILL REMEMBER THE 
PRESIDENT'S PEACE INITIATIVES 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
that when the history of our times is 
finally written, Lyndon Johnson will be 
remembered, not as a war President, but 
as a peace President. 

When that time comes—when the vi- 
cious name calling has stilled, and the 
noisy demonstrators have been relegated 
to the footnotes of textbooks—the world 
will know that the 36th President of the 
United States devoted every waking hour 
of every day toward finding a peaceful 
solution to a war that he never sought. 

I know what the so-called doves have 
said about our President. I know the 
damage they have done to his reputation. 

But I also know—far better than 
they—the countless initiatives this Gov- 
ernment has taken to end the fighting in 
Vietnam. 

Some of those initiatives are familiar 
to anyone who takes the trouble to read 
a newspaper. Others, due to the delicate 
nature of negotiations, cannot be dis- 
cussed at this time. 

But there is one thing we can be sure 
of: Hanoi knows we want peace. Hanoi 
knows—and has known from the begin- 
ning—that we always have been willing 
to sit down at the conference table. 


PRIVATE CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Private Calen- 
dar day. The Clerk will call the first in- 
dividual bill on the Private Calendar. 


VISITACION ENRIQUEZ MAYPA 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4386) 
for the relief of Visitacion Enriquez 
Maypa. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 


ARTHUR JEROME OLINGER, A 
MINOR 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 155) for 
the relief of Arthur Jerome Olinger, a 
minor, by his next friend, his father, 
George Henry Olinger, and George 
Henry Olinger, individually. 
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Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


CHESTER E. DAVIS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 233) for 
the relief of Chester E. Davis. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 


DWAYNE C. COX AND WILLIAM D, 
MARTIN 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2281) 
for the relief of Dwayne C. Cox and Wil- 
liam D. Martin. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 


E. L. TOWNLEY 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R, 11381) 
for the relief of E. L. Townley. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 


JE-IL BRICK CO. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4058) 
for the relief of the JE-IL Brick Co. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. TALCOTT and Mr. HALL ob- 
jected, and, under the rule, the bill was 
recommitted to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


CERTAIN EMPLOYEES OF THE DE- 
PARTMENT OF THE NAVY 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1040) for 
the relief of certain employees of the De- 
partment of the Navy. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 


JOSEPH W. HARRIS 


The Clerk called House Resolution 991, 
to refer the bill (H.R. 14109) entitled “A 
bill for the relief of Joseph W. Harris,” 
to the Chief Commissioner of the Court 
of Claims pursuant to sections 1492 and 
2509 of title 28, United States Code, as 
amended. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
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mous consent that this resolution be 
passed over without prejudice. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 
There was no objection. 


CERTAIN EMPLOYEES OF THE 
NAVAL WEAPONS CENTER, CON- 
CORD, CALIF. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2282) 
for the relief of certain employees of the 
Naval Weapons Center, Concord, Calif. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 


INDIVIDUALS EMPLOYED BY THE 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY AT 
FORT SAM HOUSTON, TEX. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 10327) 
for the relief of Louis J. Falardeau, Irva 
G. Franger, Betty Klemcke, Wineta L. 
Welburn, and Emma L. McNeil, all in- 
dividuals employed by the Department of 
the Army at Fort Sam Houston, Tex. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 


PEDRO ANTONIO JULIO SANCHEZ 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 126) for 
the relief of Pedro Antonio Julio 
Sanchez. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 


PAUL L., MARGARET, AND 
JOSEPHINE KIRSTEATTER 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 909) for 
the relief of Paul L., Margaret, and 
Josephine Kirsteatter. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

S. 909 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated to each 
of the following individuals of Healy Lake, 
Alaska, the sum of $628.11, in full settlement 
of their respective claims against the United 
States for damages to their fur business and 
the tools of that business as a result of 
Exercise Timberline held by the United 
States Army in the Healy Lake area from 
January 9, 1968, through March 15, 1963: 

Paul L. Kirsteatter; 

Margaret Kirsteatter; 

Josephine Kirsteatter: 

Provided, That no part of the amount ap- 
propriated in this Act in excess of 10 per 
centum thereof shall be paid or delivered to 
or received by any agent or attorney on ac- 
count of services rendered in connection 
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with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Any person violating the provisions 
of this Act shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor and upon conviction thereof shall 
be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


On page 2, line 5, strike “in excess of 10 
per centum thereof”, 


The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


SEAMAN EUGENE SIDNEY MARKO- 
VITZ, U.S. NAVY 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 948) for 
the relief of Seaman Eugene Sidney 
Markovitz, U.S. Navy. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

S. 948 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Sea- 
man Eugene Sidney Markovitz the sum of 
$3,067.23 representing compensation for the 
loss of his household goods and personal 
effects which were destroyed by fire while 
stored at the Guardian Van and Storage 
Company, San Diego, California, following 
the expiration of his authorized period of 
temporary storage at Government expense, 
but during a period the said Seaman Eugene 
Sidney Markovitz was entitled to additional 
storage at Government expense, although 
he was unable to make arrangements for 
such storage because of frequent movements 
in connection with his military service: 
Provided, That no part of the amount ap- 
propriated in this Act in excess of 10 per 
centum thereof shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the pro- 
visions of this Act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


NICHOLAS S. CVETAN, US. AIR 
FORCE (RETIRED) 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1052) for 
the relief of Nicholas S. Cvetan, U.S. 
Air Force, retired. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


DR. JORGE MESTAS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1406) for 
the relief of Dr. Jorge Mestas. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 
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S. 1406 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That for the pur- 
poses of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Doctor Jorge Mestas shall be held and 
considered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of February 27, 1963. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


DR. JOSE J. GUIJARRO 


The Clerk called the bill (S, 2149) for 
the relief of Dr. Jose J. Guijarro. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

S. 2149 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Dr. Jose J. Guijarro shall be held and 
considered to have been lawfully admitted 
to the United States for permanent resi- 
dence as of August 17, 1967. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


DENNIS W. RADTKE 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2178) for 
the relief of Dennis W. Radtke. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


S. 2178 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Den- 
nis W. Radtke, N90 W17051 Appleton Ave- 
nue, Menomonee Falls, Wisconsin, the sum 
of $100, in full settlement of his claim against 
the United States for refund of that amount 
required to be paid by him to the United 
States on account of his cashing of stolen 
Canadian money order numbered B-73, 156, 
990, on December 10, 1964, while serving as an 
employee of the United States Post Office De- 
partment. No part of the amount appropri- 
ated in this Act in excess of 10 percentum 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account of 
services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
Act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000, 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

On page 2, line 2, strike in excess of 10 
per centum thereof”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


LAURENCE BLOOM 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1608) 
for the relief of Laurence Bloom. 
Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
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mous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 
There was no objection. 


HENRY E. BULLOCK 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2263) 
for the relief of Henry E. Bullock. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
Mous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 


HORACE H. EASTERDAY 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2758) 
for the relief of Horace H. Easterday. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


MARIA CALDERON 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 3010) 
for the relief of Maria Calderon. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 3010 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That in the 
administration of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Maria Calderon may be classi- 
fied as an eligible orphan within the mean- 
ing of section 101(b) (1) (F) of the Act, upon 
approval of a petition filed in her behalf by 
Mr. and Mrs. Adolpho Caramanzana, citizens 
of the United States, pursuant to section 
205(b) of the Act, subject to all the condi- 
tions in that section relating to eligible 
orphans 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“That, for the purposes of sections 203(a) 
(1) and 204 of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Maria Prescilla Caramanzana 
shall be held and considered to be the nat- 
ural-born alien daughter of Mr. Adolfo Cara- 
manzana, a citizen of the United States: 
Provided, That the natural parents or 
brothers or sisters of the beneficiary shall 
not, by virtue of such relationship, be ac- 
corded any right, privilege, or status under 
the Immigration and Nationality Act.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Maria Prescilla 
Caramanzana.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


JOSEPH H. BONDUKI 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4939) 
for the relief of Joseph H. Bonduki. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 


MARIA DE CONCEICAO BOTELHO 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 10989) 
for the relief of Maria de Conceicao 
Botelho. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 10989 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Maria de Conceicao Botelho 
shall be held and considered to have been 
lawfully admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence as of the date of the 
enactment of this Act, upon payment of the 
required visa fee. Upon the granting of per- 
manent residence to such alien as provided 
for in this Act, the Secretary of State shall 
instruct the proper quota control officer to 
deduct one number from the appropriate 
quota for the first year that such quota is 
available. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert in Meu thereof the following: 

“That, for the of sections 
203 (a) (2) and 204 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, Maria de Conceicao Botelho 
Pereira shall be held and considered to be 
the natural-born alien daughter of Palmira 
Pereira, a lawfully resident alien in the 
United States: Provided, That the natural 
parents or brothers or sisters of the benefici- 
ary shall not, by virtue of such relationship, 
be accorded any right, privilege, or status 
under the Immigration and Nationality Act.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Maria de Concei- 
cao Botelho Pereira.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


MARIO SANTOS GOMES 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 12246) 
for the relief of Mario Santos Gomes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 12246 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Mario Santos Gomes shall be held and 
considered to have complied with the pro- 
visions of section 316 of that Act as they 
relate to residence and physical presence. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 


time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ANN SU GIBSON 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 12306) 
for the relief of Ann Su Gibson. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 
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H.R. 12306 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in the 
administration of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Ann Su Gibson may be classi- 
fied as a child within the meaning of sec- 
tion 101(b) (1) (F) of the Act, upon approval 
of a petition filed in her behalf by Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles C. Gibson, citizens of the United 
States, pursuant to section 204 of the Act. 
Section 204(c) of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, relating to the number of pe- 
titions which may be approved, shall be 
inapplicable in this case. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MISS ELIZABETH SCHOFIELD 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 12502) 

for the relief of Miss Elizabeth Schofield. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 
H.R. 12502 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That, in the ad- 
ministration of the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act, Elizabeth Schofield, the flancée of 
Bradley Curry, a citizen of the United States, 
shall be eligible for a visa as a nonimmigrant 
temporary visitor for a period of three 
months: Provided, That the administrative 
authorities find that the said Elizabeth Scho- 
field is coming to the United States with a 
bona fide intention of being married to the 
said Bradley Curry and is found otherwise 
admissible under the immigration laws. In 
the event the marriage between the above 
named persons does not occur within three 
months after the entry of the said Elizabeth 
Schofield, she shall be required to depart 
from the United States and upon failure to 
do so shall be deported in accordance with 
the provisions of sections 242 and 243 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act. In the 
event that the marriage between the above 
named persons shall occur within three 
months after the entry of the said Elizabeth 
Schofield, the Attorney General is authorized 
and directed to record the lawful admission 
for permanent residence of the said Elizabeth 
Schofield as of the date of the payment of 
the required visa fee. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


WASSON COAL MINING CORP. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 12539 
to confer jurisdiction on the U.S. Court 
of Claims to hear, determine, and render 
judgment on the claim of the Wasson 
Coal Mining Corp. against the United 
States. 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be passed 
over with prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


CHRISTOPHER SLOANE (BOSMOS) 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 12816) 
for the relief of Christopher Sloane 
(Bosmos). 


May 7, 1968 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


H.R. 12816 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That in the 
administration of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Christopher Sloane (Bosmos) 
may be classified as a child within the mean- 
ing of section 101(b)(1)(F) of the Act, and 
a petition filed in his behalf by Marcia E. 
Sloane, a citizen of the United States, may be 
approved pursuant to section 204 of the Act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


MRS. RUTH BRUNNER 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 12894) 
for the relief of Mrs. Ruth Brunner. 

Mr. HALL. Mr, Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 


MRS. ELISE C. GILL 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 14323) 
for the relief of Mrs. Elise C. Gill. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 14323 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Mrs. 
Elise C. Gill of Linden, California, the sum 
of $75 in full settlement of her claim against 
the United States for not paying, by reason 
of lapse of time, a $75 United States postal 
money order held by her, numbered 25580, 
dated September 2, 1944. No part of the 
amount appropriated in this Act shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this Act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


ROBERT J. BEAS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 15633) 
for the relief of Robert J. Beas. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 


DR. NOEL O. GONZALEZ 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 68) for 
the relief of Dr. Noel O. Gonzalez. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


May 7, 1968 


S. 68 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act, Dr. Noel O. Gonzalez shall be held 
and considered to have been lawfully ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of April 20, 1962. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

On page 1, line 6, strike out the date “April 
20, 1962” and substitute in lieu thereof the 
date May 4, 1962”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


DEMETRA LANI ANGELOPOULOS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1129) 
for the relief of Demetra Lani Angelop- 
oulos. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


CITA RITA LEOLA INES 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 107) for 
the relief of Cita Rita Leola Ines. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

S. 107 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of sections 203(a)(2) and 204 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, Cita 
Rita Leola Ines shall be held and considered 
to be the natural-born child of Carolina 
Ines Campomanes, a lawful permanent resi- 
dent of the United States: Provided, That no 
natural parent or stepparent of the benefi- 
ciary, by virtue of such parentage, shall be 
accorded any right, privilege, or status under 
the Immigration and Nationality Act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

On page 1, line 5, after the words “the 
natural-born” insert the word “alien”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


MARIANA MANTZIOS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1147) for 
the relief of Mariana Mantzios. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


S. 1147 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That, in the ad- 
ministration of the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act, Mariana Mantzios may be classified 
as a child within the meaning of section 101 
(b) (1) (F) of such Act, subject to the proviso 
to such section, and a petition may be filed 
in behalf of the said Mariana Mantzios, by 
Mr. and Mrs, Mike Mantzios, citizens of the 
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United States, pursuant to section 204(a) of 
such Act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


ANA JACALNE 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1180) for 
the relief of Ana Jacalne. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

S. 1180 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That, in the ad- 
ministration of the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act, Ana Jacalne may be classified as a 
child within the meaning of section 101(b) 
(1) F) of such Act, and a petition may be 
filed in behalf of the said Ana Jacalne by 
Mr. and Mrs. Steven Jacalne, citizens of the 
United States, pursuant to section 204 of such 
Act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


DR. BRANDLA DON 
PRASCHNIK) 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1395) for 
the relief of Dr. Brandla Don (nee Pras- 
chnik). 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

S. 1395 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act, Doctor Brandla Don (nee Pras- 
chnik) shall be held and considered to have 
been lawfully admitted to the United States 
for permanent residence as of September 29, 
1960. 


The bill was ordered to be read a 
third time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


(NEE 


YANG OK YOO (MARIA MARGURITA) 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1490) for 
the relief of Yang Ok Yoo (Maria Mar- 
gurita). 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

S. 1490 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in the 
administration of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, section 204(c), relating to the 
number of petitions which may be approved 
in behalf of orphans, shall be inapplicable 
in the case of a petition filed in behalf of 
Yang Ok Yoo (Maria Margurita) by Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry N. Votel, citizens of the United 
States. 


The bill was ordered to be read a 
third time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 


laid on the table. 


MISS AMALIA SERESLY 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1808) for 
the relief of Miss Amalia Seresly. 
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Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


DR. PEDRO LOPEZ GARCIA 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1483) for 
the relief of Dr. Pedro Lopez Garcia. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

S. 1483 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Doctor Pedro Lopez Garcia shall be 
held and considered to have been lawfully ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of February 9, 1963. 


The bill was ordered to be read a 
third time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


DR. GABRIEL GOMEZ DEL RIO 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1918) for 
the relief of Dr. Gabriel Gomez del Rio. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

S. 1918 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Doctor Gabriel Gomez del Rio shall be 
held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of March 3, 1961. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


RACHEL STIMPSON 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1527) 
for the relief of Rachel Stimpson. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 


HUBERT ASHE 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4404) 
for the relief of Hubert Ashe. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


REFERENCE OF H.R. 1624 TO CHIEF 
COMMISSIONER OF THE COURT 
OF CLAIMS 


The Clerk called House Resolution 
1098, to refer the bill (H.R. 1624) en- 
titled “A bill for the relief of Sherman 
Webb, and others” to the Chief Commis- 
sioner of the Court of Claims pursuant 
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to sections 1492 and 2509 of title 28, 
United States Code. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this resolution be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 


REFERENCE OF H.R. 9752 TO CHIEF 
COMMISSIONER OF THE COURT 
OF CLAIMS 


The Clerk called House Resolution 
1110, to refer the bill (H.R. 9752) en- 
titled “A bill for the relief of Douglas 
E. Kennedy and Alvin B. Burt, Jr.” to 
the Chief Commissioner of the Court of 
Claims pursuant to sections 1492 and 
2509 of title 28, United States Code. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, a parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, we are now 
on House Resolution 1098 or House Reso- 
lution 1110? In either event, which one 
was skipped? 

The SPEAKER. The one which is un- 
der consideration is House Resolution 
1110. The one prior to that was passed 
over without prejudice. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that House Resolution 1110 
be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 


REFERENCE OF H.R. 1761 TO CHIEF 
COMMISSIONER OF THE COURT 
OF CLAIMS 


The Clerk called House Resolution 
1111, to refer the bill (H.R, 1761) en- 
titled “A bill for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Ralph J. Messina, Sr., and John H. 
Fitzgerald,” to the Chief Commissioner 
of the Court of Claims pursuant to sec- 
tions 1492 and 2509 of title 28, United 
States Code. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this resolution be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


CHARLES BERNSTEIN 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 321) for 
the relief of Charles Bernstein. 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


SUSAN ELIZABETH (CHO) LONG 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1828) for 
the relief of Susan Elizabeth (Cho) Long. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 
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S. 1828 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in the 
administration of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Susan Elizabeth (Cho) Long 
may be classified as a child within the mean- 
ing of section 101(b) (1) (F) of the Act, upon 
approval of a petition filed in her behalf by 
Miss Joyce M, Long, a citizen of the United 
States, pursuant to section 204 of the said 
Act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


LISA MARIE (KIM) LONG 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1829) for 
the relief of Lisa Marie (Kim) Long. 
There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 
S. 1829 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in the 
administration of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Lisa Marie (Kim) Long may be 
classified as a child within the meaning of 
section 101(b)(1)(F) of the Act, upon ap- 
proval of a petition filed in her behalf by 
Miss Joyce M. Long, a citizen of the United 
States, pursuant to section 204 of the said 
Act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


DR. JOSE ERNESTO GARCIA y 
TOJAR 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1968) for 
the relief of Dr. Jose Ernesto Garcia y 
Tojar. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

S. 1968 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Doctor Jose Ernesto Garcia y 
Tojar shall be held and considered to have 
been lawfully admitted to the United States 
for permanent residence as of November 23, 
1961. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


DR. ANACLETO C. FERNANDEZ 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2005) for 
the relief of Dr. Anacleto C. Fernandez. 
There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 
S. 2005 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the Immigration and nation- 
ality Act, Doctor Anacleto C. Fernandez shall 
be held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of May 31, 1961. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 
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DR. MARIO JOSE REMIREZ 
DeESTENOZ 


The Clerk called the bill (S.2022) for 
the relief of Dr. Mario Jose Remirez De- 
Estenoz. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

S. 2022 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act, Doctor Mario Jose Remirez De- 
Estenoz shall be held and considered to have 
been lawfully admitted to the United States 
for permanent residence as of July 24, 1961. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


VIRGILIO A. ARANGO, DOCTOR OF 
MEDICINE 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2023) for 
the relief of Virgilio A. Arango, doctor 
of medicine. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

S. 2023 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Virgilio A. Arango, doctor of medicine, 
shall be held and considered to have been 
lawfully admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence as of July 12, 1961. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


CUBAN TRUCK & EQUIPMENT CO. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 6321) 
for the relief of the Cuban Truck & 
Equipment Co., its heirs and assigns. 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


DR. ALBERTO DE JONGH 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2078) for 
the relief of Dr. Alberto De Jongh. 
There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 
S. 2078 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Doctor Alberto De Jongh shall 
be held and considered to have been law- 
fully admitted to the United States for per- 
manent residence as of June 12, 1961. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 


and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


DR. ROBERT L. CESPEDES 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2132) for 
the relief of Dr. Robert L. Cespedes. 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 

read the bill, as follows: 
S. 2132 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Doctor Robert L. Cespedes 
shall be held and considered to have been 
lawfully admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence as of October 30, 1960. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


DR. ANGEL TREJO PADRON 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2139) for 
the relief of Dr. Angel Trejo Padron. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

S. 2139 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Doctor Trejo Padron shall 
be held and considered to have been law- 
fully admitted to the United States for per- 
manent residence as of May 6, 1962. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


DR. EDGAR REINALDO NUNEZ BAEZ 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2176) for 
the relief of Dr. Edgar Reinaldo Nunez 
Baez. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

S. 2176 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Doctor Edgar Reinaldo Nunez 
Baez shall be held and considered to have 
been lawfully admitted to the United States 
for permanent residence as of February 9, 
1963. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


DR. ALFREDO JESUS GONZALEZ 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2193) for 
the relief of Dr. Alfredo Jesus Gonzalez. 
There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 
S. 2193 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and National- 
ity Act, Doctor Alfredo Jesus Gonzalez shall 
be held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of August 12, 1961. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 
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DR. JOSE FUENTES ROCA 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2248) for 
the relief of Dr. Jose Fuentes Roca. 
There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 
S. 2248 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 


purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Doctor Jose Fuentes Roca shall be held 
and considered to have been lawfully ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of September 5, 1961. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

On page 1, line 6, strike out the date 
“September 5, 1961” and substitute in lieu 
thereof the date “September 6, 1961”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


DR. MARGARITA LORIGADOS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2256) for 
the relief of Dr. Margarita Lorigados. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

S. 2256 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Doctor Margarita Lorigados shall be 
held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for perma- 
nent residence as of October 10, 1961. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


GORDON SHIH GUM LEE 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2285) for 
the relief of Gordon Shih Gum Lee. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

S. 2285 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Gordon Shih Gum Lee shall be held 
and considered to have been lawfully ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of June 19, 1953, upon payment 
of the required visa fee. Upon the granting 
of permanent residence of such alien as pro- 
vided for in this Act, the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper quota-control 
Officer to deduct one number from the ap- 
propriate quota for the first year that such 
quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


DR. FRANCISCO GUILLERMO 
GOMEZ-INGUANZO 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2301) for 
the relief of Dr. Francisco Guillermo 
Gomez-Inguanzo. 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 
S. 2301 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Doctor Francisco Guillermo 
Gomez-Inguanzo shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of October 20, 1960. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


ö 


DR. JESUS ADALBERTO QUEVEDO- 
AVILA 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2381) for 
the relief of Dr. Jesus Adalberto 
Quevedo-Avila. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

S. 2381 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Doctor Jesus Adalberto Quevedo-Avila 
shall be held and considered to have been 
lawfully admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence as of June 7, 1961. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


DR. TEOBALDO CUERVO-CASTILLO 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2403) for 
the relief of Dr. Teobaldo Cuervo- 
Castillo. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

S. 2403 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Doctor Teobaldo Cuervo- 
Castillo shall be held and considered to have 
been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of Jan- 
uary 23, 1962. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


DR. HERIBERTO JOSE HERNANDEZ- 
SUAREZ 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2404) for 
the relief of Dr. Heriberto Jose Hernan- 
dez-Suarez. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

S. 2404 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Doctor Heriberto Jose Hernandez-Suarez 
shall be held and considered to have been 
lawfully admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence as of September 3, 1960. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
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passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


DR. JESUS JOSE EDUARDO GARCIA 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2489) for 
the relief of Dr. Jesus Jose Eduardo 
Garcia, 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

S. 2489 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Dr. Jesus Jose Eduardo Garcia shall be 
held and considered to have been lawfully ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of September 14, 1962. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


REMCO INDUSTRIES, INC. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 10417) 
for the relief of Remco Industriés, Inc. 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 


VICTORINO SEVERO BLANCO 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 8241) 
for the relief of Victorino Severo Blanco. 
There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 
H.R. 8241 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
P of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Victorino Severo Blanco shall be held 
and considered to have been lawfully ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of August 18, 1961. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read a third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


DR. ORLANDO L. FERNANDEZ 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 12115) 
for the relief of Dr. Orlando L. Fer- 
nandez. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 12115 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Dr. Orlando L. Fernandez shall be held 
and considered to have been lawfully ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of October 31, 1961. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


LENNART GORDON LANGHORNE 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 15462) 
for the relief of Lennart Gordon Lang- 
horne. 
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Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. This concludes the 
call of the Private Calendar. 


AUTHORIZING THE APPOINTMENT 
OF THE PRESENT CHAIRMAN OF 
THE JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF FOR 
AN ADDITIONAL TERM OF 1 YEAR 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Committee on 
Armed Services be discharged from fur- 
ther consideration of the joint resolu- 
tion (H.J. Res. 1224) to authorize the 
President to reappoint as Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, for an addi- 
tional term of 1 year, the officer serving 
in that position on April 1, 1968, and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, I reserve 
the right to object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Illinois reserves the right to object. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, House 
Joint Resolution 1224 would authorize 
the President to reappoint Gen. Earle 
G. Wheeler to an additional term of 1 
year as Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. 

It is being considered at the request of 
the executive branch. 

It is a proposal of great importance for 
it seeks to convey to the President a 
prerogative which is expressly reserved to 
him only in time of war declared by Con- 
gress. By law the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff is the Nation’s highest 
military officer, occupying a unique and 
powerful position, In view of these cir- 
cumstances I believe this important reso- 
lution—presenting as it does a rare op- 
portunity for the House to pass on the 
qualifications of an individual appointed 
by the President—should not be treated 
in an almost casual manner through the 
unanimous-consent calendar. Can the 
leadership inform me as to why a resolu- 
tion of this importance has not had pub- 
lic hearings? 

We are faced with a circumstance in 
which the outgoing administration is 
giving, in effect, a new lease on life for 
the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. As the current administration 
draws to a close and the President, the 
Secretaries of Defense and State, and the 
other members of the National Security 
Council prepare to leave office, we sud- 
denly find a request by the Executive 
asking Congress to authorize the reap- 
pointment of the incumbent Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Congress obvi- 
ously had a reason in mind why it limited 
the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff to two terms of 2 years each. 

Now we are being asked to set that 
aside without any explanation from the 
Executive other than Defense Secretary 
Clifford’s very vague reference to “exist- 
ing conditions’ in his letter to the 
Speaker dated March 29, 1968. Since this 
letter was dated 2 days prior to the 
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President's announcement of the partial 
cessation of bombing and his decision not 
to seek reelection, then it is obvious that 
those were not the “existing conditions” 
Secretary Clifford had in mind in draft- 
ing the letter. I feel that public hearings 
or clarification from the Executive as to 
why it desires this legislation is very 
much in order. 

There is another point to consider 
here. As the committee states in its re- 
port on this resolution: 

General Wheeler has served as Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff during the entire 
period of our military operations in Vietnam. 


As such, during that period General 
Wheeler has presumably been a major 
architect of our policies in that war. The 
war has been an example of the new mili- 
tary doctrine of gradualism.“ Gradu- 
alism strikes me as being morally inde- 
fensible and militarily self-defeating. 

There have been occasional reports in 
the press that key elements of the mili- 
tary leadership have opposed this unau- 
thorized and undeclared policy of gradu- 
alism. But so far as I know General 
Wheeler, if he has opposed this policy has 
certainly spoken in muted tones and a 
muffled voice. While the President has 
eventually approved most measures re- 
quested by military leadership he has 
done so only after such procrastination 
that the predicted effect could not be 
attained, resulting in an unconscionable 
price in American lives and money. 

The concept of gradualism has been 
defended as a means to prevent military 
escalation. In application during General 
Wheeler’s term of office as Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, it has actually 
induced escalation by preventing the ap- 
plication of the force needed to crush 
aggression. Moreover, after each care- 
fully phased escalation of a conflict, 
gradualism contemplated a “pause.” The 
object was to permit the aggressor to 
reassess his risks and seek negotiation. 
As practiced in Vietnam, some have sug- 
gested, gradualism has often led even to 
advance warnings to the aggressor as 
America has moved to augment her 
forces or otherwise strengthen her mili- 
tary position. 

The object of this aspect of “gradual- 
ism” has been to prevent “overreaction” 
by the aggressor or his allies. The actual 
result has been to permit the enemy 
easily to match our buildup. Thus the 
war has been prolonged and a military 
solution vastly impaired. 

Gradualism has permitted North Viet- 
nam to build up its capability to per- 
severe in its aggression and withstand at- 
tacks. It has indulged sanctuaries, in 
which the Communists have been able to 
regroup and reinforce position with im- 
punity. As a result a relatively backward 
country which lacks a sophisticated war 
making capability has bogged down the 
Dies forces of the United States and its 
allies. 

It may be that circumstances in Viet- 
nam make the application of massive 
American military might inappropriate. 
Perhaps American military strength is 
unequal or unsuited to the task of ferret- 
ing out guerrillas in black pajamas. But 
certainly 4 years bitter experience has 
proved that gradualism is an utter 
failure. 
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The question which the Congress 
should pursue is General Wheeler’s pres- 
ent attitude on gradualism? Would he 
favor it in Thailand, Korea, Europe, if 
trouble comes in those areas? 

The pacification effort in Vietnam— 
now largely directed by the military— 
has not achieved its goals either and 
General Wheeler should be questioned 
closely in public hearings on this matter. 

The question of our military strategy 
in Europe and the whole doctrine of flex- 
ible response should also be examined in 
public hearings, as well as General 
Wheeler’s attitude toward prior con- 
gressional approval for commitment of 
American troops to combat activities. 

I would like clarification of General 
Wheeler’s appraisal of the doctrine of nu- 
clear parity with the Soviet Union. Does 
he believe further technological break- 
throughs are possible, thus enabling the 
United States to retain a credible second 
strike capability or does he subscribe 
to the argument raised by some that nu- 
clear parity insures the peace? 

Now, it could be argued that in 12 
months General Wheeler could accom- 
plish little, either positively or negatively. 
Those who feel that a 12-month inter- 
regnum is an unimportant period of 
time, should remember the chilling 
words of U Thant, Secretary General of 
the United Nations who said in Decem- 
ber 1967: 

I have seen more crises and greater inter- 
national tension in the past 12 months than 
I can recall at any time during the 11 years 
I have spent in the U.N. 


In less than 12 months in 1965 the 
United States increased its ground troops 
in Vietnam from 20,000 to over 300,000. 

At the present time there are revolu- 
tions, civil wars, and small wars threat- 
ening or underway in Thailand, Burma, 
the Philippines, the Congo, the Middle 
East, Cyprus, Peru, Colombia, Venezuela, 
Nigeria, Angola, the Sudan, and Guate- 
mala. The United States conceivably 
could find itself bogged down in any one 
of these troubled areas because our com- 
mitments are as vague as they are ex- 
tensive. For this reason alone I believe 
General Wheeler should be questioned in 
open session regarding our possible re- 
sponse in each of these areas and his 
interpretation of the US. interest 
therein. 

While I have the highest regard for 
General Wheeler’s patriotism and sin- 
cerity of purpose and motives, and ap- 
preciation for his long service to his 
country, I believe that our military pol- 
icy during his period of chairmanship of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff has seriously 
weakened the position of the United 
States. Ultimately, of course, the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of Defense are 
accountable for policy, but the Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff especially 
can be an influential factor in its formu- 
lation and direction. Congress in estab- 
lishing the Joint Chiefs of Staff preserved 
a remarkable degree of independence in 
its relationship with the President and 
the Congress. 

Is General Wheeler presently an advo- 
cate of gradualism and flexible response? 
At direct variance with the administra- 
tion’s premises underlying “flexible re- 
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sponse” and “gradualism,” I believe that 
the following theories are sound: 

First, a defense posture which fails to 
confront an enemy with a credible, un- 
acceptable risk invites political oppor- 
tunism and possible aggression. 

Second, a policy which allows an ene- 
my to engage or disengage at will and to 
control the level and nature of our re- 
sponse invites costly escalation of war at 
marginal risk to the enemy. 

The Congress should require that Gen- 
eral Wheeler spell out his position on 
these matters. 

Mr. Speaker, my reason for reserving 
the right to object is to point out that 
this would authorize the appointment of 
the present Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff for an additional term of 1 year, 
and to call the attention of the mem- 
bership to the fact that the present 
occupant of that office, a very fine man, 
and for whom I have the highest admira- 
tion, has served as our highest military 
officer for 4 years, and during that 4-year 
period the theory of “gradualism” has 
been expressed in our policy in the Viet- 
nam war, and frankly this concerns me 
deeply, and I am sure concerns many 
Members of this body. During the period 
that General Wheeler has been Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff our 
troop commitment in Vietnam has in- 
creased from 20,000 to over half a million. 

I myself question the wisdom of the 
policy of gradualism. So, Mr. Speaker, I 
have reserved the right to object in 
order to inquire of the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Armed 
Services if he can shed any light as to 
the attitude of General Wheeler on the 
concept of gradualism for pursuing a 
war. I would appreciate any comments 
that the gentleman can make. I believe it 
is so important even for the 12-month 
period that lies ahead under this resolu- 
tion for us to know the philosophy of 
the man who is the top military officer of 
our Nation. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, would the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FINDLEY. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman from South Carolina, the 
distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. 

Mr. RIVERS. In response to the ques- 
tion asked by the gentleman, let me be 
specific; I do not know what the attitude 
of the chairman is on the word “gradual- 
ism.” I know what this chairman’s posi- 
tion is—I am “agin” it. 

Now, let me explain this: Heretofore 
it has been a one-man show, with the 
DOD. I do not believe that the advice of 
the military has always been heeded— 
mainly when it was desirable to obtain 
a certain end. 

I know this—I know this, the President 
of the United States called me and told 
me he needed this man for an additional 
year, and the reason he outlined were 
these, among other things, that we have 
& brandnew Secretary of Defense whose 
attitude and whose actions since he has 
assumed this position have been highly 
satisfactory to the committee. He told me 
that he needed the advice of this man. 
This indicates to me that the present 
occupant of the Office of Secretary of 
Defense is going to rely for advice on 
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military matters from the people who 
have this knowledge. 

General Wheeler is a man who has 
been taught in the art of warfare. So this 
is a fine sign to me that this Secretary 
wants the advice of this man, and he 
needs it. 

Mr. FINDLEY. The distinguished gen- 
tleman will agree with me, though, that 
the fact that we have a brandnew Secre- 
tary of Defense would make it all the 
more important that we understood fully 
the attitude of his top military adviser 
on this important concept of gradual- 
ism? 

Mr. RIVERS. I cannot answer that 
question, but I can answer this to the 
gentleman: the present Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff has in many months 
disagreed with the Secretary on many 
things, for instance, on the advanced 
manned strategic aircraft, the bombing 
of Haiphong, and we have gotten more 
dissent in the recent weeks, particularly 
under the new Secretary, than we have 
gotten before. I believe they are more in- 
dependent. I believe this is a good thing. 

And the fact that this Secretary rec- 
ognizes that he needs this man’s advice 
in the Middle East, and all over the 
world, during the peace offensive, and all 
of these things—and in Korea and trou- 
bled spots all over the world. In Korea 
when the peace talks began over 12,000 
Americans died and over 40,000 were 
wounded. So this new Secretary wants 
to have someone around him who knows 
all of these overall, high-level questions 
which can be brought up, and to which 
General Wheeler has contributed. 

Mr. FINDLEY. I believe, if the gentle- 
man will permit me to interrupt, that 
General Wheeler was the top legal officer 
of our Nation during this period of time. 

Mr. RIVERS. The top military officer 
of our Nation. 

Mr. FINDLEY. The top military of- 
ficer of our Nation during the period 
when this step-by-step gradualism oc- 
curred. 

Supposing we have a flare-up in Korea 
tomorrow, or in Thailand, or in Eyrope 
or in the Middle East, will it be his advice 
to this new Secretary of Defense, and to 
the President of the United States, that 
we follow that same gradualism course 
in meeting the new crisis? 

Mr. RIVERS. I cannot answer that; 
but I will tell you, I never saw a military 
man who did not want to win the battle 
once he got into it. 

As to the extent of our resources, our 
resources are limited, if the gentleman 
will yield? 

Mr. FINDLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. RIVERS. I do not know what we 
have. I know that we have a lot of re- 
sources but we do not have unlimited re- 
sources, militarily. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Does not the gentle- 
man agree with me that it has been dis- 
tressing for our Nation to see the grad- 
ualism theory used for the past 4 years 
when we have had tremendous military 
resources that we have not used? 

Mr. RIVERS. I will say this to the 
gentleman. It is disgraceful. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Yes, it has been dis- 
graceful. 
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The fact is that General Wheeler may 
have had some reservations about “grad- 
ualism” but at least he went along with 
this concept. That is why I would hope 
that the gentleman would agree with me 
that it would be in the public interest 
for some hearings to occur at which time 
General Wheeler could speak out for the 
benefit of the American people explain- 
ing just how he feels about the concept 
of gradualism and the concept of flexible 
response. 

Mr. RIVERS. I think the gentleman 
well knows that formerly there was a 
one-man show going on over there. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FINDLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. ARENDS. I can understand the 
concern of the gentleman from Illinois. 

From what we have seen result in the 
past, I think we can conclude that it is 
not just the Joint Chiefs of Staff or the 
members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff that 
make the decisions; but rather, even if we 
have agreement among the Joint Chiefs, 
the final decision has been made by the 
Secretary of Defense. 

I think there are just such decisions 
as this that have been made, I regret to 
say, over a period of years, which have 
not always been the collective thinking 
of the members of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. I think we might have to look at 
the actions of the past Secretary. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Am I to assume from 
the gentleman’s remarks that the Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff has on 
occasion expressed very clearly his op- 
position to this gradualism concept— 
has he done so, can the gentleman tell 
me? 

Mr. ARENDS. I cannot answer that 
question directly but I do know that re- 
peatedly the collective thinking of the 
members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff has 
been, shall we say, ignored or bypassed. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Can either gentleman 
tell me whether there would be any rea- 
son for the committee not to have hear- 
ings and talk to General Wheeler about 
his interpretation of the gradualism con- 
cept? Would that not be in the public 
interest? 

Mr. ARENDS. We are concerned with 
what was happening in the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, and last year when we passed 
Public Law 412 we wrote a prohibition 
into the law with respect to reappoint- 
ment of the Joint Chiefs of Staff—not 
the chairman, but members of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff—that they could not 
serve for a period of more than 4 years, 
unless a new President came in. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Or if it is in times of 
a declared war by the Congress. 

Mr. ARENDS. Or a national emer- 
gency. 

Mr. FINDLEY. It says “declared war,” 
as I understand the language of the act. 

Mr. ARENDS. It says “in time of war 
or national emergency declared by the 
Congress after December 31, 1968”—that 
would be in the future. 

We thought we were insuring the in- 
tegrity of the Joint Chiefs of Staff by 
writing this fixed term of service into 
law and so that they would come up and 
speak their piece frankly and honestly 
before the Committee on Armed Services. 
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Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, I will 
gladly withdraw my reservation of ob- 
jection if I can have anyone’s assurance 
that the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, if he ever felt that gradualism was 
a good idea, has now concluded that it is 
bad policy and has no intention of ad- 
vocating it or ever accepting its further 
implementation while he is in office. 

Is that not really a sensible question to 
raise, Mr. Speaker? 

Mr. RIVERS. I think it is. I cannot give 
any assurance. 

I am on all fours with the gentleman 
on this particular question. 

Once I get into a war, I want to win it. 
You must remember that the Secretary 
of Defense, when President Eisenhower 
created the SEATO treaties with the 
other signatories, there were 65 of them 
as we got mixed up over here in Vietnam. 
Under the Constitution, the other body 
affirmed these treaties, and therefore we 
are in it. We can get into a war now with- 
out Congress ever declaring a war, but I 
hope the time will come when we have to 
declare whatever war we get into in the 
future. 

There are a lot of things I do not like. 
But the fact remains that under the con- 
stitutional powers, the other body has 
gotten us into these unilateral and bilat- 
eral agreements over which we—the 
House—have no control. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Could the distinguished 
chairman of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee give consideration to calling in 
General Wheeler and asking him about 
his own interpretation of this gradualism 
concept of war? It seems to me it is a 
matter of great concern to the Nation. 

I might say further that my under- 
standing prior to General Wheeler’s ac- 
cession to this high office was that there 
was no contingency plan whatever in the 
Pentagon for land operations on the 
Asian mainland which did not contem- 
plate the use of tactical nuclear weapons. 
Then this concept of gradualism came 
into being, and step-by-step convention- 
al military progression has occurred. At 
the same our Government announced 
that the use of big weapons was not con- 
ceivable. So it seems to me that General 
Wheeler’s term in office has been a very 
significant one. We, therefore, ought to 
explore policy questions very thoroughly 
before extending his term this additional 
year. For that reason I do object to the 
request. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman withhold his objection for one 
more moment? 

Mr. FINDLEY. I am glad to. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. FINDLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. I would like to join the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee 
on Armed Services in support of this 
unanimous-consent request. Although I 
had not planned to get into the discus- 
sion, I would like to make a categorical 
denial, based upon personal knowledge, 
of the last assumption I heard my good 
friend and colleague from Illinois make 
about lack of armed service contingency 
plans involving other than special weap- 
ons, this, that, and the other—and he 
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listed several of them—on the Southeast 
Asian mainland. I do not think that this 
ought to be generally discussed in public, 
although I am, as you know, from my 
being in the well previously, one of the 
strongest opponents of the “right to lie”; 
I do believe thoroughly there should be 
certain military security information 
withheld. I think it serves no useful pur- 
pose to make such a questionable state- 
ment on the floor. 

Hence, I would like to tell the gentle- 
man, to my personal knowledge, that 
that statement is in error, and based 
upon that, I would plead with him to 
withhold his objection and let us con- 
sider this matter today. I have personally 
queried the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff on the acquittal of his constitu- 
tional responsibilities in this and other 
matters, and been repeatedly and per- 
sonally assured on a right-to-know basis. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FINDLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from South Carolina. 

Mr. RIVERS. First, the gentleman has 
a right to do anything he pleases. I think 
it is a mistake to impute bad faith to the 
military, many of whom have been serv- 
ing in the Pentagon during the last re- 
cent years. But many of us have had 
difficulty finding out what honest opinion 
was, because the military’s advice was 
only heeded when it served the purpose 
of certain civilians. You know that as 
well as I. So these military people have 
a tough time. 

But now we have a Secretary who says 
he wants to meet with them. He wants 
their advice at all times. He wants to 
weigh this advice, seek it, encourage it, 
and get it. And he is starting by saying, 
“T want this man to help me. I am a new 
man.” I think it is a significant encour- 
agement to us on the Armed Services 
Committee who have been laboring in 
a very, very arid area. 

So now for the gentleman to come up 
with something with which I agree—I 
think gradualism is terrible, but I am 
sure this is a military man and he knows 
the tortures and the deaths which have 
come out of Vietnam. He knows the 
heartbreaks the Joint Chiefs have suf- 
fered. 

Mr. FINDLEY. All I would like is the 
gentleman’s assurance that General 
Wheeler’s views about the theory of 
gradualism are laid to rest. 

Mr. RIVERS. I think the gentleman 
could pick out any American—and I am 
finished with this statement—he could 
pick out the most highly decorated officer 
in the military service serving on the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff under the recent 
Secretary, and he could impute almost 
anything to this man because those men 
were not free. Oftentimes their advice 
was neither sought nor heeded. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Would the gentleman 
not agree that if one of these highest 
officers had asserted that a given policy 
was deeply against the national interest 
the President would not want him to 
continue in that office unless he could 
wholeheartedly support the policy. 

I object to the request. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 
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Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, I object. 
The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Price of Illinois). Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 118] 
Adair Gibbons Moore 
Andrews, Ala. Green, Oreg. Morton 
Ashley Griffiths Nichols 
Ashmore Gurney Nix 
Ayres Hagan Olsen 
Bevill Halleck 
Brademas Hansen,Idaho Pike 
Bray Herlong Pool 
Brock Holland Pucinski 
Brown, Calif. Irwin Resnick 
Brown, Ohio Jacobs Reuss 
Burke, Fla Jones, Ala. Riegle 
Conyers Kelly Roudebush 
Corman Kirwan ush 
Cunningham Kornegay Selden 
Diggs Landrum Stubblefield 
Dowdy McFall Taft 
Edwards, Ala. McMillan Teague, Tex. 
Evins, Tenn. Madden 
Feighan Martin Wyatt 
Frelinghuysen Miller, Calif 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. On this 
rollcall 372 Members have answered to 
their names, a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


PERMISSION FOR SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON ACCOUNTS, COMMITTEE ON 
HOUSE ADMINISTRATION, TO SIT 
DURING GENERAL DEBATE TODAY 


Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, on behalf of the gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. FRIEDEL], I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcommit- 
tee on Accounts of the Committee on 
House Administration may be permitted 
to sit today during general debate. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Tennessee? 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, may I ask the gentleman 
from Tennessee if this request has been 
cleared with Members on the minority 
side? 

Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee. Yes, I 
understand it has been cleared with the 
minority side. 

Mr. HALL. Does the gentleman him- 
self know of a certainty that it has been 
so cleared? 

Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee. I would 
like to yield for that purpose to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALL. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. We have been dis- 
cussing for the past hour and a half the 
question of the House Administration 
Subcommittee on Accounts meeting this 
afternoon, and we have come to an 
agreement that it will meet this after- 
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noon, that the actions that are taken 
there and the testimony will be tran- 
scribed, but there will be no action taken 
on the business pending before the com- 
mittee today. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, further re- 
serving the right to object, if I correctly 
understand the gentleman from Califor- 
nia, it is with his acquiescence that this 
subcommittee be granted unanimous 
consent to meet this afternoon? 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. Yes; this has been 
cleared with the minority leadership. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION FOR SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON FISHERIES AND WILDLIFE 
CONSERVATION TO SIT DURING 
GENERAL DEBATE TODAY 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcommit- 
tee on Fisheries and Wildlife Conserva- 
tion be permitted to sit this afternoon 
during general debate. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

Mr. HALL, Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I must again ask if this 
request has been cleared with the minor- 
ity Members on this side of the aisle? 

Mr. DINGELL. This has been cleared 
with the minority Members on your side 
of the aisle in some detail, and with 
rather great care. I would also point out 
that it is not for the purpose of con- 
sidering legislation, but merely to have a 
briefing by the State Department with 
regard to a matter of considerable impor- 
tance to minority Members, and that is 
the present negotiations going on be- 
tween the United States, Russia, and 
Japan, and also with regard to negotia- 
tions with South American countries 
with regard to fishing rights. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I appreciate 
the explanation. I withdraw the reserva- 
tion of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
RULES TO FILE CERTAIN PRIVI- 
LEGED REPORTS 


Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Committee on Rules may have until 
midnight tonight to file certain privi- 
leged reports. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 


PROVIDING FOR CONSIDERATION 
OF HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION 
958, AUTHORIZING A STUDY OF 
THE MOTOR VEHICLE ACCIDENT 
COMPENSATION SYSTEM 


Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, by direction of the Committee 
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on Rules, and on behalf of the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. BoLLING]. I call 
up House Resolution 1151 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H. Res. 1151 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the joint res- 
olution (H.J. Res. 958) to authorize the Sec- 
retary of Transportation to conduct a com- 
prehensive study and investigation of the 
existing compensation system for motor ve- 
hicle accident losses, and for other purposes, 
After general debate, which shall be con- 
fined to the joint resolution and shall con- 
tinue not to exceed one hour, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, the 
joint resolution shall be read for amendment 
under the five-minute rule. It shall be in or- 
der to consider the amendment in the nature 
of a substitute recommended by the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce now printed in the joint resolution, 
and such substitute for the purpose of 
amendment shall be considered under the 
five-minute rule as an original joint resolu- 
tion. At the conclusion of such consideration 
the Committee shall rise and report the joint 
resolution to the House with such amend- 
ments as may have been adopted, and any 
Member may demand a separate vote in the 
House on any amendment adopted in the 
Committee of the Whole to the joint resolu- 
tion or amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute. The previous question shall be con- 
sidered as ordered on the joint resolution 
and amendments thereto to final passage 
without intervening motion except one mo- 
tion to recommit with or without instruc- 
tions. After the passage of H.J. Res, 958, it 
shall be in order in the House to take from 
the Speaker's table the joint resolution S.J. 
Res. 129 and to move to strike out all after 
the resolving clause of the said Senate joint 
resolution and insert in lieu thereof the pro- 
visions contained in H.J. Res, 958 as passed 
by the House. 


Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 30 minutes to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
QUILLEN], pending which I yield myself 
such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 1151 
provides an open rule with 1 hour of gen- 
eral debate for consideration of House 
Joint Resolution 958 authorizing a study 
of the motor vehicle accident compensa- 
tion system. The resolution also provides 
that it shall be in order to consider the 
committee substitute as an original bill 
for the purpose of amendment; that after 
passage of House Joint Resolution 958, it 
shall be in order to take Senate Joint 
Resolution 129 from the Speaker’s table 
and move to strike out all after the re- 
solving clause and amend it with the 
House-passed language. 

House Joint Resolution 958 directs the 
Secretary of Transportation to carry out 
a comprehensive study and investigation 
of our American system of automobile 
insurance. On the basis of this study and 
investigation, the Secretary would sub- 
mit interim reports and a final report to 
the President and the Congress. The final 
report will contain a detailed statement 
of the Secretary’s findings, conclusions, 
and recommendations. 

Two million dollars is authorized to be 
appropriated to carry out the legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
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House Resolution 1151 in order that 
House Joint Resolution 958 may be con- 
sidered. 

Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, as the able gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. ANDERSON] has said, 
House Resolution 1151 makes in order 
the joint resolution under an open rule 
with 1 hour of general debate. The Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce has reported a committee sub- 
stitute which is printed in the bill. The 
rules makes the substitute in order as an 
original bill for the purpose of amend- 
ment under the 5-minute rule. Addi- 
tionally, after the passage of House Joint 
Resolution 958, the rule provides that the 
House would take up Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 129, strike all after the enacting 
clause and insert the House-passed lan- 
guage. 

The purpose of the joint resolution is 
to authorize the Secretary of Trans- 
portation to conduct a study of the auto 
insurance industry. 

The study is to be completed within 
2 years. Two million dollars is author- 
ized to underwrite the cost of the study. 

The joint resolution gives the Secre- 
tary authority, in carrying out the study, 
to— 

First, appoint and fix the compensa- 
tion of employees engaged in the study; 

Second, hire experts and consultants; 

Third, enter in contracts; and 

Fourth, appoint advisory committees 
to assist in the study. 

The final report is to be submitted to 
the President and the Congress within 
2 years after enactment. 

The Secretary has estimated the cost 
of the study at about $2,175,000. The 
committee believes that its authoriza- 
tion will be adequate. 

All interested departments and agen- 
cies support the bill including the De- 
partments of Transportation, Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Labor, and 
Justice. 

Separate views have been filed by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Or- 
TINGER]. He supports the resolution but 
believes that the 2-year study period 
should be shortened by a few months. 
He notes that a 2-year time period will 
bring the recommendations before the 
Congress in May of 1970—probably too 
late to get any action before Congress 
adjourns that year. This would put off 
action until 1971—and he believes this 
is too long to wait for action on this 
matter. 

Mr. Speaker, as most of the Members 
of this House know, I own general in- 
surance agencies in Kingsport and John- 
son City, Tenn. As such, these agencies 
represent several insurance companies 
that write auto insurance. Although I am 
not active in the operation of these agen- 
cies and this study covers companies and 
not agencies, I will on final passage vote 
present. 

At the same time, I would like to point 
out that the Federal Government does 
not buy any general insurance and I am 
not voting present on the basis of a con- 
flict of interest but because this study 
does affect the insurance industry. Cer- 
tainly, the American people—the auto- 
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mobile operator—needs and deserves 
every protection possible. 

I know of no objection to the rule and 
I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Ca- 
HILL]. 

Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked for this time—and I appreciate the 
gentleman yielding it to me—to bring to 
the attention of the House certain fea- 
tures of this resolution which I believe 
are very vital and which may not be 
fully understood by the entire member- 
ship. 

As most Members know, along with 
several other Members of the House I 
have been calling for a congressional 
investigation of the automobile liability 
insurance industry in this country for 
more than a year. Therefore, today really 
should be for me a very happy occasion, 
representing as it does the fulfillment of 
one of the things I have urged for more 
than a year. 

But I want to point out just two things 
on this rule. I hope to have some time in 
general debate to discuss them at great 
length. I respectfully call attention to 
just two features. 

On page 5 of the report the committee 
outlines the reasons why this investiga- 
tion is necessary. There is pointed out 
the rise in premiums, arbitrary cancella- 
tions, high risk insurance companies, ac- 
cident compensation that is unfair, law 
suits clogging our courts, and so on and 
so on, outlining all of the things which 
many of us have pointed out that re- 
quire this investigation. 

Yet one must look at the resolution. 
On page 1 of the report Members will 
see that the Secretary really is author- 
ized to conduct an investigation only of 
the inadequacies of such existing com- 
pensation system in theory and practice. 
In other words, as I read this resolution, 
the Secretary could very well say, “We 
are not called upon to investigate the 
abuses of the insurance companies; we 
are limited to an investigation of the 
existing compensation system that is in 
effect in the United States today which 
is the cause of all these abuses.” 

That is just not the fact. While the 
existing compensation system has its 
problems, that is not the cause of the 
abuses. 

So at the appropriate time I am go- 
ing to offer an amendment which will 
spell out particularly the investigation 
of the abuses that all of us recognize are 
inherent in the present operation of the 
automobile liability system. 

Second, I would point out that while, 
on page 2 of the report, in section 4, 
the President is permitted and author- 
ized to appoint an interagency commit- 
tee consisting of representatives of Com- 
merce; Justice; Labor; Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare; Housing and Urban 
Development; the Federal Trade Com- 
mission; the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission; the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, and other Federal agencies, 
there is absolutely no representation of 
the Congress of the United States, and 
there are no representatives of the House 
or of the Senate who can act as a liaison, 
if you will, between the investigative and 
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the legislative. So I will propose another 
amendment which will permit the 
Speaker to appoint three members from 
the House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce and three members 
from the Judiciary Committee, two from 
the majority and one from the minority, 
for the purpose of having some continuity 
and for the purpose of the development 
of a legislative liaison with the investi- 
gation, so that it may be directed and so 
that the people from the Congress will 
have some knowledge of its direction and 
purposes. Hopefully, when the legislation 
is presented to the Congress, we will have 
staff and members of the appropriate 
committees of the Congress knowledge- 
able. 

I want to say also that if these amend- 
ments are not adopted then I shall have 
to conclude that what I suspect is the 
fact here. 

Let me point out that this is a transfer 
of responsibility from the Congress at a 
cost of $2 million when the House Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary said it could do 
it for $330,000; it is going to take the 
Department of Transportation 2 years 
to do it when the House Committee 
on the Judiciary said it could do it in 1 
year; it is going to take the Secretary 
of Transportation admittedly 3 to 4 
months to get together a staff when the 
House Committee on the Judiciary al- 
ready has a staff in existence and on the 
Federal payroll. 

If these amendments are not adopted, 
recognizing, as I do, that this will be 
postponing legislation in this important 
field for a full 5 years, then I would have 
to say to you that I would in all con- 
science, although I have indicated I 
would support this resolution, conclude 
that the sole purpose of this study is to 
sweep under the rug the abuses that are 
inherent in the automobile liability in- 
surance system in this country today. 
Unless these amendments are adopted, 
therefore, I will feel constrained to op- 
pose this resolution. 

Hopefully the members of the com- 
mittee will look at the bill carefully. I 
hope that they will look at the amend- 
ments, and I trust that I may have the 
support of a majority of the committee 
in adopting these amendments. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance 
of my time, and I thank the gentleman 
from Tennessee for yielding me the time. 

Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Dickinson], and ask unan- 
imous consent that he be allowed to 
speak out of order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Price of Illinois). Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

THE LATE HONORABLE LURLEEN WALLACE, 

GOVERNOR OF ALABAMA 


Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Speaker, as has 
been observed here earlier this afternoon, 
the Governor of the State of Alabama 
died last night at 12:30 a.m. She had 
been ill for a long time. She was a very 
gentle and gracious lady. Her husband, 
George Wallace, was the former Gover- 
nor of the State of Alabama and is really 
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a political phenomenon going across the 
American scene today. I speak as a Re- 
publican, and he is a Democrat in the 
State of Alabama. I mention this only 
to point out the fact that this is not a 
partisan matter. 

George Wallace is experiencing a pop- 
ularity that the State of Alabama has 
never known. This popularity was not 
only shared by his very sweet and charm- 
ing wife but, if anything, her popularity 
exceeded his. I mention this by way of 
pointing out the fact that the city of 
Montgomery, my hometown, and the 
State of Alabama are today indeed in a 
state of sadness and mourning. 

It has recently been called to my at- 
tention that the Reverend Abernathy 
heir apparent to Martin Luther King as 
head of SCLC is in Selma, Ala., today 
and is preparing to bring his so-called 
poor people’s march from Selma into 
Montgomery, Ala., late this afternoon. 
He was to have announced earlier today 
whether or not he would change his 
plans in view of the circumstances that 
I have just enumerated. I have just 
finished talking with the largest news- 
paper in my district, the daily in Mont- 
gomery, and as of yet there has been no 
decision made as to whether or not such 
a poor people’s march will be made again 
on the city of Montgomery from Selma. 
Five minutes ago I was in conversation 
with the Attorney General of the United 
States, Ramsey Clark. 

Mr. Speaker, I have a call in down to 
the White House which has not been re- 
turned yet. I have urged the Attorney 
General of the United States to use the 
infiuence of his office to have the march 
called off or diverted to prevent any pos- 
sible violence as a result of Reverend 
Abernathy’s poor people’s march. I urged 
him to prevail on Abernathy to show re- 
straint and respect during this occasion 
due to the death of the first lady of the 
State of Alabama and short of that, if 
not out of a sense of propriety and a 
sense of decency, then just out of com- 
monsense, recognizing the very highly 
dangerous and volatile situation. 

Mr. Speaker, I remember only too well 
what happened in the last march from 
Selma to Montgomery, Ala., under a 
great deal of different circumstances 
from that which we find existing today. 
Therefore, it is my very firm conviction 
that if under the circumstances which I 
have just enumerated 1,000 or 2,000 or 
3,000 people descend upon the city of 
Montgomery, that is still smarting under 
the insults and under the activities that 
happened there before, as Mrs. Wallace 
is lying in state, then we will indeed in 
my opinion see some very dire and unfor- 
tunate circumstances resulting there- 
from. 

Mr. Speaker, I have been calling upon 
the Attorney General of the United States 
to use his influence—and he has influ- 
ence along this line. As a matter of fact 
the Attorney General of the United 
States today was the coordinator on the 
last march. He does have influence with 
those who are in charge of this march; 
the White House has influence with 
them, and I am beseeching the President 
of the United States to use his good of- 
fices to divert this so-called march, and 
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Iam calling this to the attention of those 
Members on the floor of the House today, 
because there are many of our colleagues 
on the floor today who have influence 
with those who make the decision as to 
whether or not to invade Montgomery 
tonight as Mrs. Wallace is lying in state. 

Mr. Speaker, I say this simply to point 
out the fact that if anything untoward 
happens tonight as a result of this inva- 
sion that is now pending, it will be delib- 
erately calculated toward the end of 
producing violence and unhappy circum- 
stances. 

So, Mr. Speaker, I call upon my col- 
leagues to use every influence, both with 
the White House and with the Attorney 
General’s office as well as with anyone 
else with influence whom they know who 
might be in a position to influence the 
Reverend Abernathy and his marchers 
to use good judgment today. 

Mr. Speaker, I thank the distinguished 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. QUIL- 
LEN] for yielding to me at this time. 

Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
further requests for time. I reserve the 
balance of my time. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


PROVIDING FOR CONSIDERATION 
OF H.R 15951, MONDAY HOLIDAYS 


Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, by direction of the Committee 
on Rules, I call up House Resolution 
1149 and ask for its immediate consider- 
ation. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 1149 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
15951) to provide for uniform annual ob- 
servances of certain legal public holidays 
on Mondays, and for other purposes. After 
general debate, which shall be confined to 
the bill and shall continue not to exceed 
two hours, to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by the chairman and ranking minor- 
ity member of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, the bill shall be read for amendment 
under the five-minute rule. At the conclu- 
sion of the consideration of the bill for 
amendment, the Committee shall rise and re- 
port the bill to the House with such amend- 
ments as may have been adopted, and the 
previous question shall be considered as or- 
dered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 


Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 30 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. QUILLEN] and, 
pending that, I yield myself such time as 
I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 1149 
provides an open rule with 2 hours of 
general debate for consideration of H.R. 
15951 to provide for uniform annual ob- 
servances of certain legal public holi- 
days on Mondays, including: 

Washington's Birthday, to be observed 
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on the third Monday in February; Me- 
morial Day, to be observed on the last 
Monday in May; and Veterans Day, to 
be observed on the fourth Monday in 
October. Additionally, the bill would 
establish a national holiday in honor of 
Christopher Columbus which would be 
observed on the second Monday in Oc- 
tober. 

By calling for the observance of three 
of the present national holidays on Mon- 
days, and by creating an additional holi- 
day also to be observed on Monday, the 
proposed legislation would bring about 
substantial benefits. It would afford in- 
creased opportunities for families to be 
together, especially those families of 
which the various members are separated 
by considerable distances. It would en- 
able our citizens to enjoy a wider range 
of recreational facilities since they would 
be afforded more time for travel. 

The program would also afford greater 
opportunity for leisure at home so that 
our citizens would be able to enjoy fuller 
participation in hobbies as well as edu- 
cational and cultural activities. Finally, 
the Monday holiday program would 
stimulate greater industrial and com- 
mercial production by reducing employee 
absenteeism and enabling workweeks to 
suffer from fewer interruptions in the 
form of midweek holidays and midweek 
plant restarts. 

The bill does not go into effect until 
January 1, 1971. This advanced date 
would afford State legislatures an oppor- 
tunity to act. In addition, it will permit 
ample time for labor-management con- 
tracts to take the new holidays into ac- 
count and for all concerned to make the 
necessary adjustments in their planning. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 1149 in order that H.R. 
15951 may be considered. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, as the able gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. ANDERSON] has 
said, House Resolution 1149 makes in 
order H.R. 15951 under an open rule 
with 2 hours of general debate. 

The purpose of the bill is to provide 
for the annual observance of three of our 
national holidays on Mondays, and to 
provide for a new national holiday, also 
to be observed on a Monday. 

Current holidays whose dates of ob- 
servance are changed by the bill include 
Washington’s Birthday, February 22, 
which will be observed on the third 
Monday of February; Memorial Day, 
May 30, which will be observed on the 
last Monday in May; and Veterans Day, 
November 11, which will be observed on 
the fourth Monday in October. 

The bill also establishes Columbus Day 
as a national holiday to be observed on 
the second Monday in October. It is al- 
ready a holiday in 34 States. 

The legal effect of the bill will be 
limited to Federal employees and the 
District of Columbia. However, in view 
of the wide support from everywhere for 
the bill it is expected that the States 
will enact similar legislation. To help in- 
sure uniformity, the bill does not go into 
effect until January of 1971. This will 
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provide time to work out conforming 
details for labor-management contracts, 
the public schools, and give ample time 
for the State legislatures to respond. 

The gentleman from North Carolina, 
[Mr. WHITENER] has filed dissenting 
views. He opposes the bill; pointing out 
that Civil Service Chief Macy has esti- 
mated the cost to the Government of 
holiday pay at about $90 million. For 
this reason he opposes making Columbus 
Day a national holiday. 

He also opposes changing the dates of 
observance of the three national holi- 
days covered by the bill, believing that 
to do so will destroy much of their sig- 
nificance. 

He notes that more long weekends will 
disrupt Sunday school classes for our 
children and greatly cut down attend- 
ance whenever they occur and will 
greatly hurt church attendance all over 
the country. 

Finally, he notes that long weekends 
always have more auto fatalities than 
others. 

Both labor and management support 
the bill, as do the Department of Com- 
merce, Labor, the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, and the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Speaker, I support the rule. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no further re- 
quests for time and reserve the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. WHITE- 
NER]. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, as the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. QUIL- 
LEN] has indicated, I filed dissenting 
views in the report on this legislation. I 
will not undertake at this time to go into 
great detail upon the matter. A reading 
of the committee report, and the dissent- 
ing views that appear there, will state 
rather fully some of my reasons for op- 
posing this legislation. 

I might point out, and I think this will 
be of interest to the Members of Con- 
gress, that today I received a wire from 
the national legislative director of the 
American Legion in which he said: 

At a meeting last week the American Le- 
glon's national executive committee adopted 
a resolution opposing that portion of H.R. 
15951 which would change the dates for ob- 
serving Memorial Day and Veteran’s Day. 
The date of these national holidays are es- 
tablished by tradition and are rich in patri- 
otic meaning. 

Neither should be arbitrarily changed sim- 
ply to produce economic benefit. Your efforts 
in opposition to this proposal are deeply 
appreciated. 

HERALD STRINGER, 
National Legislative Director, The Amer- 
ican Legion. 


So the American Legion executive 
committee in the United States is tak- 
ing a position in direct conflict with that 
of a majority of the Committee on the 
Judiciary insofar as two of the four 
holidays referred to in the bill are con- 
cerned. 

I would further point out that the 
representatives of the churches in 
America, whose testimony you will find 
in the report of the transcript of the 
hearings, has spoken out very strongly 
against this legislation. 
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Let me say in all candor, it appears 
that a majority of the business firms who 
have commented in favor of Monday 
holidays have one reason—their own 
economic interests. 

The good people representing the 
churches of America are saying that they 
oppose the legislation upon two grounds, 
One is their interest in human life. They 
do not want to see human life destroyed 
in greater numbers upon the highways 
by long holiday weekends. They say, 
more importantly, they have had some 
bad blows from court decisions, and 
from the attitude of the Government, 
toward religion, and that they are not 
asking the Government to do anything 
to advance the program of the churches 
of America. They are only asking this 
Congress not to create further impedi- 
ments to the work of the churches. 

I happen to believe that the veterans 
organizations and the churches of 
America are entitled to consideration. 
The veterans’ organizations feel that 
honoring veterans on Veterans Day and 
paying tribute to our departed veterans 
and military people on Memorial Day is 
more important than the dollars. 

The only real and substantial argu- 
ment that anyone makes for this legisla- 
tion is that it will help certain business 
interests to make more money. The other 
contentions are mere window dressing. 

I would point out further that an 
amendment was adopted in the full com- 
mittee which creates a new legal holi- 
day, Columbus Day. This, under the pay 
scale in the Federal Government in ef- 
fect in 1967, according to the Chairman 
of the Civil Service Commission, would 
cost the Federal taxpayer $90 million. 
The amount would be more now because 
salary increases that are now in effect. 
The cost to the Federal taxpayer is only 
a part of the cost. Once Columbus Day 
becomes a legal holiday, every State and 
local government will be required to go 
along with it. As a result you will prob- 
ably have more than $90 million addi- 
tional cost to State and local govern- 
ments which will also be at the expense 
of the taxpayer. 

We have had fine presentations before 
our committee in the past for a Leif 
Ericson Day. We have also had proposals 
for a Kosciuszko Day. I just cannot see 
where the Congress will stop, if we con- 
tinue creating new holidays. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. WHITENER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I wonder if the “T. & T.” 
Club, the “Out on Thursday, Back on 
Tuesday” Club of the House has been so 
successful that it is deemed necessary to 
install it nationwide, for all the people. 

Mr. WHITENER. I would hope that 
all of us would be more concerned about 
getting folks to working, rather than 
Playing around and staying out of 
church on Sunday and killing themselves 
on the highways on holidays. 

Mr. GROSS. I guess the “T. & T.” Club 
has been operating so well and for so 
long in Congress that a few Members 
seek to spread the membership through 
this bill and more holidays. 

Mr. WHITENER. That may be true. 
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Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITENER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Hampshire. 

Mr. WYMAN. Does the gentleman con- 
sider Memorial Day any less Memorial 
Day because by law it must fall on Mon- 
day? 

Mr. WHITENER. Any less? 

Mr. WYMAN. Yes. 

Mr. WHITENER. No, but I believe 
Memorial Day, which was first estab- 
lished as a result of the interest of the 
good ladies of the State of Ohio, who 
fixed a date for it at that time, a day 
which has been honored so long and is a 
part of our history and tradition, the 
stated frivolous reasons for getting away 
from the tradition and history are not 
adequate. 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. WHITENER. Yes, I yield to the 
gentleman from New Hampshire. Is the 
gentleman suggesting that there is some- 
thing wrong with having Memorial Day 
on the 30th of May? 

Mr. WYMAN. No, as the gentleman 
knows, I am one of those who introduced 
one of the earlier bills on the subject, and 
the only change in the present bill is 
that the 4th of July is to fall on July 4 
whenever this takes place, and they have 
added Columbus Day. But industry, la- 
bor, and virtually everyone in this coun- 
try wants these Monday holidays. I think 
it is important to note that Memorial 
Day and Veterans’ Day, days that have 
particular significance to particular 
groups, are still important holidays, even 
though they fall on a Monday. 

Mr. WHITENER. The gentleman 
makes the same statement that I have 
heard so many others make. The only 
poll that I have seen taken on it was 
taken by one of my North Carolina col- 
leagues recently, when he sent out over 
100,000 questionnaires. According to the 
report which he placed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL ReEcorpD, 80 percent of the people 
responding opposed Monday holiday leg- 
islation. 

I know that folks glibly say that every- 
one is in favor of it, but this just does not 
happen to be borne out by the record. I 
know that the gentleman probably wants 
to help his tourist people. But I want to 
say to the gentleman that 45 million 
Sunday school students in this country 
and these hundreds of thousands of 
churches that have spent millions of 
dollars to build a program of religious 
education are entitled to some considera- 
tion, too. 

This legislation, according to the rep- 
resentatives of the religious faiths who 
testified before the committee, will be ex- 
tremely harmful to the programs of the 
churches in this country. Proponents to 
the contrary notwithstanding, we will not 
improve the situation of our Nation by 
this legislation. 

Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. McCtory]- 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
intend to debate the merits of Monday 
holiday legislation in full at this time; I 
will do that during the general debate af- 
ter adoption of the rule. However, I do 
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want to respond to several of the state- 
ments made by the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. WHITENER]. 

For one thing, I want to point out we 
will not change the date of anybody’s 
birthday, or anything like that at all. We 
are changing the time for a respectful 
observance of the particular national 
holidays. It is my opinion—and I am 
sure it is the opinion of a great many— 
that the observance of a national holiday 
on a Monday would permit and foster 
greater preparation for celebration, and 
greater appreciation of our heritage than 
would a midweek holiday. 

I will bring out during the course of the 
general debate the fact that traffic fatali- 
ties are greater on a single midweek holi- 
day than on a 3-day weekend holiday. 

I had not heard of the Lord’s Day Al- 
liance until they testified. It is a re- 
sponsible organization as far as I know. It 
was the feeling of its spokesman that if 
we prevent the American people from 
having a 3-day weekend holiday by re- 
jecting this legislation, more people will 
go to church or Sunday school. I do not 
think that is a fact. I do not say people 
have to travel because they have a 3-day 
weekend holiday. They can stay at home 
and enjoy themselves together as a fam- 
ily, they can go to church, or they can 
have relatives visit them, and they can all 
go to church or Sunday school. 

People can attend church whether at 
home or some place else. I know we here 
in Washington especially experience a 
great many visitors who come and visit in 
our churches. We are able to take people 
to our churches. This spiritual enrich- 
ment, it seems to me, is one of the great 
advantages that can come from this 
legislation. 

On the subject of cost, with respect to 
Columbus Day, let me say the estimate 
of Mr. Macy was that the cost of one 
average day of work for Federal em- 
ployees is $90 million. But Columbus 
Day is not an average day. Since at pres- 
ent there are 34 States observing Colum- 
bus Day, we can be sure a great many 
Federal employees are absent on that 
day. We are endeavoring to make our 
holidays uniform and promote good at- 
tendance at work by employees. 

I might say insofar as the economics 
are concerned—and the gentleman from 
Iowa referred to the Tuesday-to-Thurs- 
day, club—if a holiday falls on Thurs- 
day, as Memorial Day and the Fourth of 
July do this year, Friday is almost a 
complete economic loss. A poll taken by 
the industries in New York City showed 
40 percent of the businesses would close 
down entirely on Friday because Me- 
morial Day happens to fall on Thursday. 
There is a great economic loss not only 
to the U.S. Congress and to the Govern- 
ment but to private industry as well. So 
there are economic advantages that can 
come from having a uniform Monday 
holiday provision. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCLORY. I yield to the chairman 
of my subcommittee. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Speak- 
er, I want to direct the attention of 
Members of the House to statements 
submitted by the gentleman in the well, 
which can be found on page H3386, which 


set forth many of the things in favor of 
H.R. 15951, and if we are interested in 
getting the facts and the circumstances 
the gentleman has outlined, they appear 
in yesterday’s RECORD. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCLORY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, what is the 
purpose of this legislation? Is it to pro- 
vide for increased sales in the stores? 
What is the purpose? 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, I think 
the bill has many purposes. I would say 
the primary purpose, as far as I am con- 
cerned, is this: It will provide more op- 
portunities for family togetherness and 
more opportunities for people to visit the 
great historic sites of our Nation, such as 
the great Lincoln country of Illinois, 
Williamsburg, Yorktown, Washington, 
D.C., Mount Vernon, Gettysburg, and a 
number of other historic places which we 
associate with these great national holi- 
days. 

So the beneficiaries are going to be the 
men, women, and children of the United 
States. It seems to me we have a great 
heritage to honor by the adoption of this 
legislation. 

Mr. GROSS. If the gentleman will yield 
further, I have an idea if we make Mon- 
days holidays, to fulfill the promise to 
merchants that they are going to do a 
better business, that employees of the 
stores of this country will have no holi- 
days. They will be at work selling mer- 
chandise. That is about what will hap- 


pen. 

Mr. McCLORY. Let me say general 
ly that the labor unions are in support 
of this legislation. 

Mr. GROSS. I am not impressed by 
that. 

Mr. McCLORY. We have labor and 
management joined together in support 
of this legislation, which is a unique 
situation. 

Furthermore, I am not disappointed 
that someone will obtain an economic ad- 
vantage from this legislation, because 
our whole society is built upon a strong 
economy. This bill will help promote that 
economy. That is a reason to support this 
bill and not a reason to reject it. 

Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
further requests for time. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. PRICE 
of Illinois). The question is on the reso- 
lution. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that 
the ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and make the point of or- 
der that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evidently 
a quorum is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the 
roll. 


The question was taken; and there 
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were—yeas 350, nays 27, not voting 56, as 


follows: 


Abbitt 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Albert 
Anderson, Ill. 
Anderson, 
Tenn. 


Cederberg 
Celler 
Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 

Don H. 


Davis, Ga. 


Erlenborn 


[Roll No. 119] 
YEAS—350 


Esch 
Eshleman 
Evans, Colo. 
Everett 
Fallon 
Farbstein 


Foley 
Ford, Gerald R 


Fulton, Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Galifianakis 
Gallagher 
Gardner 


Harvey 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 

Hays 

Hébert 
Hechler, W. Va. 
Heckler, Mass. 


Horton 


Joelson 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Pa. 
Jonas 

Jones, Mo. 
Jones, N.O. 
Karth 


Kastenmeier 
Kazen 

Keith 

King, Calif. 
King, N.Y. 
Kleppe 
Kluczynski 
Kupferman 
Kuykendall 


. McCloskey 


McClure 
McCulloch 
McDade 


Mathias, Calif. 


Michel 

Miller, Ohio 
Mills 

Minish 

Mink 

Mize 

Monagan 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morris, N. Mex. 


O'Neill, Mass. 


Price, Ill. 


Reinecke 
Rhodes, Pa. 


Rogers, Colo. 


Ronan 


Shipley Sullivan Watkins 
Shriver Taft Watts 
Sikes Talcott Whalen 
Sisk Taylor Whalley 
Skubitz Teague, Calif. Widnail 
Slack Teague, Tex. Wiggins 
Smith, Calif. Tenzer Williams, Pa. 
Smith, Iowa Thompson, N.J. Willis 
Smith, N.Y. Thomson, Wis. Wilson, Bob 
Smith, Okla. Tiernan Winn 
Snyder Udall Wolff 
Springer Ullman Wright 
Stafford Utt Wydler 
Staggers Van Deerlin Wylie 
Stanton Vander Jagt Wyman 
Steed Vanik Yates 
Steiger, Ariz. Vigorito Young 
Steiger, Wis. Waidie Zablocki 
Stephens Walker Zion 
Stratton Wampler Zwach 
NAYS—27 
Abernethy Latta Rivers 
Bennett Long, La. Stuckey 
Bray Minshall Thompson, Ga 
Cabell Montgomery Tuck 
Flynt O'Neal, Ga. Waggonner 
Gross Passman Watson 
Haley Poage White 
Henderson Pool Whitener 
Kee Rarick Whitten 
NOT VOTING—56 
Adair Frelinghuysen McMillan 
Andrews, Ala. Gettys Madden 
Ashbrook Gibbons Martin 
Ashley Green, Oreg. Miller, Calif. 
Ashmore Green, Pa. Moore 
Ayres Griffiths Morton 
Bevill Gurney Nichols 
Brademas Hagan Nix 
Brown, Calif. Hansen, Idaho Olsen 
Brown, Ohio Herlong Resnick 
Burke, Fla Holland Reuss 
Conyers Irwin Roudebush 
Corman Jacobs Roush 
Culver Jones, Ala. Selden 
Cunningham Karsten Stubblefield 
Dowdy Kelly Tunney 
Edwards, Ala. Kirwan Wilson, 
Evins, Tenn Kornegay Charles H. 
Feighan Landrum Wyatt 


So the resolution was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 
Kirwan with Mr. Adair. 
Andrews of Alabama with Mr. Moore. 
Madden with Mr. Roudebush. 
Charles H. Wilson with Mr. Cunning- 


Roush with Mr. Wyatt. 

Selden with Mr. Gurney. 

Stubblefield with Mr. Morton. 

Green of Pennsylvania with Mr. Martin. 
Gettys with Mr. Ayres. 

Feighan with Mr. Brown of Ohio. 
Evins of Tennessee with Mr. Edwards 
abama. 

r. Dowdy with Mr. Ashbrook. 

Mr. Corman with Mr. Frelinghuysen. 

Mr. Bevill with Mr. Burke of Florida. 

Mr. Ashmore with Mr. Karsten. 

Mr. Nichols with Mr. Miller of California. 
Mr. Kornegay with Mr. McMillan. 

Mr. Brademas with Mr. Hagan. 

Mrs. Griffiths with Mr. Gibbons. 

Mr. Culver with Mr. Conyers. 

Mr. Brown of California with Mr. Herlong. 
Mr. Reuss with Mr. Resnick. 

Mrs. Green of Oregon with Mr. Holland. 

Mr. Olsen with Mr. Irwin. 

Mr. Jacobs with Mr. Ashley. 

Mr. Jones of Alabama with Mr. Tunney. 
Mr. Olsen with Mr. Nix. 

Mrs. Kelly with Mr. Hansen of Idaho. 


Mr. LATTA changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
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AUTHORIZING A STUDY OF THE 
MOTOR VEHICLE ACCIDENT COM- 
PENSATION SYSTEM 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the joint resolution (H.J. Res. 958) to 
authorize the Secretary of Transporta- 
tion to conduct a comprehensive study 
and investigation of the existing compen- 
sation system for motor vehicle accident 
losses, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
West Virginia. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of House Joint Resolution 958, 
with Mr. Hawxrns in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the joint resolution was dispensed 
with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
Staccers] will be recognized for 30 
minutes, and the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. SPRINGER] will be recognized for 30 
minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. Staccers]. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, the American people 
are a people on wheels—automobile 
wheels, Today approximately 100 million 
motor vehicles are operated a trillion 
miles a year by 100 million licensed 
drivers in the United States. With that 
many human beings in motion at the 
speeds that automobiles can and do 
travel—there are bound to be problems— 
and there are—serious ones. 

In 1966, as a result of traffic accidents— 

Fifty-three thousand persons were 
killed; 1,900,000 suffered disabling in- 
juries, and, of these, 160,000 were left 
with some permanent impairment; 

Medical expenses to those involved 
amounted to approximately $600 million. 

Actual and anticipated wage losses 
amounted to $2.6 billion; and 

Property losses amounted to an addi- 
tional $3.3 billion. 

In that same year, the House Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee 
reported to the House the National Traf- 
fic and Motor Vehicle Safety Act of 1966, 
which was devoted to reducing the num- 
ber of traffic accidents and to limiting 
injuries arising out of those accidents. 

Today, the committee brings to the 
House legislation which is directed at an- 
other very serious problem arising from 
the use and abuse of the automobile— 
the problem of automobile insurance. 

To give some perspective on the size of 
the automobile insurance industry, let 
me point out that premiums paid for 
automobile insurance represent 42 per- 
cent of the total net premiums paid in 
the United States for all lines of property 
and liability insurance. For 1966, the ad- 
ministrative costs alone of automobile 
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insurance to the American people were 
$3.5 billion. 

In his consumer interest message to 
the Congress on December 14, 1967, 
President Johnson stated: 

One area of major concern to the con- 
sumer is automobile insurance. Every motor- 
ist, every passenger, and every pedestrian is 
affected by it—yet the system is over- 
burdened and unsatisfactory. 


Almost all of the dissatisfaction with 
our present system arises from the 
following: 

First, the arbitrary and capricious 
cancellation or refusal to renew auto- 
mobile insurance policies, or the refusal 
to issue such policies without stated 
cause; second, the constant and stagger- 
ing increases in premiums for automo- 
bile insurance; third, the disparity be- 
tween the amounts paid as premiums 
and the amounts paid out for claims; 
fourth, the financial failure of companies 
engaged in writing automobile insur- 
ance policies, leaving policyholders un- 
protected and persons with valid claims 
uncompensated; and fifth, long delays 
in processing and paying claims arising 
out of motor vehicle accidents. 

Unfortunately, we are not certain of 
the underlying causes of these problems. 
That is what this legislation is intended 
to achieve—to determine the underlying 
problems in our system of automobile in- 
surance and to provide reasonable solu- 
tions to those problems. 

Under the resolution the Secretary of 
Transportation is directed to carry out 
a comprehensive investigation and study 
of our American automobile insurance 
system. On the basis of the study and 
investigation, the Secretary would, with- 
in 24 months after enactment of the 
legislation, submit a final report to the 
President and to Congress. The final re- 
port would include the Secretary’s find- 
ings, conclusions, and recommendations, 
and may propose legislation or other ac- 
tion to carry out those recommendations. 
Provision is also made for interim reports 
during the course of the study and in- 
vestigation. 

In order to carry out his functions 
under the resolution, the Secretary is 
given authority to, first, appoint and fix 
the compensation of employees; second, 
obtain the services of experts and con- 
sultants; third, enter into contracts; and 
fourth, appoint advisory committees. 

Provision is made for obtaining infor- 
mation and personnel from other Federal 
agencies. 

To advise the Secretary with respect to 
the preparation for and conduct of the 
study and investigation, an Interagency 
Advisory Committee appointed by the 
President is authorized. 

The Secretary is authorized to hold 
hearings and to compel the production 
of evidence. The Trade Secrets Act—18 
United States Code 1905—is made spe- 
cifically applicable to information re- 
ceived under the resolution. 

Ninety days after submission of his 
final report—which must occur within 2 
years after enactment of this legisla- 
tion—the Secretary’s authority under the 
legislation terminates. 

Two million dollars is authorized to be 
appropriated to carry out the legislation. 
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Mr. Chairman, much has been said 
about the period of time provided for the 
study. The legislation provides for 24 
months and several Members have urged 
that we return to the 18-month period 
provided for in the resolution as intro- 
duced. The Committee is mindful of the 
urgency for completing the investigation 
and study, but we want a study and in- 
vestigation that is complete and thor- 
ough not one that will raise as many 
questions as it answers. 

Secretary Boyd has testified that for 
such a study and investigation he needs 
24 months. If the study can be com- 
pleted sooner, there is nothing in the 
legislation that would prevent it. 

Let me quote from page 6 of the com- 
mittee report on this aspect of the legis- 
lation: 

It is the expectation of the committee that 
all reasonable means will be utilized by the 
Secretary to expedite completion of the study 
and investigation and final report under this 
legislation. The 24-month period in the legis- 
lation should not be treated as the accepted 
period over which the study and investiga- 
tion is intended to extend, but as a deadline 
which must be met and, if at all possible, 
one which should be appreciably shortened. 
Your committee intends to exercise very close 
legislative oversight over the conduct and 
progress of the study and investigation in 
order to assure itself that it is pursued as 
expeditiously and effectively as possible. 


Others have raised a question about 
the $2 million authorization for the in- 
vestigation and study. Again, let me say, 
we want one that is complete and 
thorough, one on which we can depend, 
when it comes time to legislate. This will 
cost money. But, I think it will be money 
wisely and prudently spent. Secretary 
Boyd had requested an open-end au- 
thorization but finally reduced his re- 
quest to $2.175 million. The basis for his 
request is set forth on pages 7 through 9 
of the report. The committee believes the 
job can be done for $2 million and that 
is what is provided for in the legislation. 

I would like to say to the Members of 
the House that this bill came out of the 
subcominittee unanimously. It came out 
of the full committee unanimously, and 
it has been passed by the Senate. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a task that 
should have been done long ago. Let us 
do it now. I urge every Member of the 
House to support this legislation. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAGGERS. Yes. I will be glad to 
yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Do I understand, 
Mr. Chairman, that it is the intention of 
this committee to investigate the failures 
of various insurance companies to pay 
judgments that have been obtained by 
unfortunate individuals who have been 
injured as a result of automobile ac- 
cidents? In other words, is it the inten- 
tion of the committee to investigate 
bankruptcies and failures of insurance 
companies against whom judgments have 
been obtained by unfortunate individuals 
who have been injured in accidents? 
What has happened on numerous occa- 
sions of which I am personally aware is 
that people have been injured in auto- 
mobile accidents. Then they recover 
judgments, and then when they seek to 
obtain compensation under their judg- 
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ments it is determined that numerous 
of these insurance companies who have 
written these policies have gone bank- 
rupt. These unfortunate individuals then 
have no recourse in order to obtain satis- 
faction of judgments they have obtained 
for their injuries. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Well, that is rather a 
long question. I might say to the gentle- 
man that if he will look on page 8 of the 
bill, he will see that paragraph (1) says 
that the thing which we propose here is 
that the Secretary shall include consid- 
eration of “the inadequacies of such 
existing compensation system.” That 
means the American automobile insur- 
ance system. It means that they are to 
investigate all of the inadequacies thor- 
oughly and make a report to the Con- 
gress and to the President of the United 
States. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. I thank the gentle- 
man. Let me say then that I favor the 
passage of this legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of 
House Joint Resolution 958, which would 
authorize the Secretary of Transporta- 
tion to undertake a comprehensive study 
and investigation of automobile insur- 
ance practices in the United States. 

This subject is one I have had a per- 
sonal interest in for some years. All of us 
have received complaints from constitu- 
ents about poor insurance practices. The 
motoring public today is sick and tired 
of the failure of American automobile 
insurance companies to provide services 
legitimately expected of them. The bill of 
5 against these companies is 
ong: 

First. The cost of insurance is rising 
at an alarming rate, in spite of record 
returns to the industry from invested 
premiums; 

Second. Policies are often canceled, or 
simply not renewed on an arbitrary basis 
with no reasons furnished to the policy- 
holder; 

Third. Both young and old drivers are 
discriminated against solely because of 
their ages; 

Fourth. Surcharges are often added to 
the premiums due to very minor traffic 
violations, or due to two minor accidents 
occurring within a short period of time; 

Fifth. Many firms refuse to write in- 
surance in low-income areas; 

Sixth. Amputee or paraplegic veterans 
may find their policies have been can- 
celed despite no change in their situa- 
tion from the time the contract was is- 
sued; 

Seventh. Such diverse factors as one’s 
marital status, occupation, and employ- 
ment of spouse may make a driver ineli- 
gible for coverage; 

Eighth. In a number of instances, pri- 
vate persons have had to hire lawyers to 
get a fair and prompt settlement of 
worthy claims from insurance firms; 
and 

Ninth. Between 1960 and 1966, 73 auto- 
mobile insurance companies went bank- 
rupt leaving an estimated 300,000 policy- 
holders and injured victims to attempt 
to recover $600 million in claims from 
combined company assets of only $25 
million. 

Mr. Chairman, in January of 1967, I 
cosponsored a bill to create a Federal 
Motor Vehicle Insurance Guarantee Cor- 
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poration. This Corporation would protect 
policyholders and injured persons against 
insurance company failures. I still believe 
this legislation is needed. However, be- 
cause I realize that the problems of auto- 
mobile insurance are varied and many, I 
have expressed to Chairman STAGGERS, 
of the distinguished Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, my willing- 
ness to have my own bill held in abey- 
ance until a study in depth can be made 
of present insurance practices. 

Mr. Chairman, in 1945, the Congress 
gave the individual States the power to 
regulate automobile insurance. Some of 
them have done a creditable job. But, 
today, the problems of auto insurance are 
too complex and the consequences too 
great to be left to the separate action of 
each State government. I believe decisive 
Federal action is needed to bring order 
out of this confusion and to satisfy public 
apprehension. 

We live in a motorized society. To a 
majority of citizens, the automobile is 
absolutely essential. Approximately 80 
percent of all American families own a 
car and 24 percent own two or more of 
them. It is obvious that the motorist not 
only need insurance, but demand effec- 
tive insurance protection. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask my colleagues in 
the House to consider the urgent public 
need for a comprehensive study to auto- 
mobile insurance practices and ask that 
they vote in favor of House Joint Reso- 
lution 958 to assure that study. 

Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. STAGGERS. I will be glad to yield 
to the gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. CAHILL. As I read the resolution, 
Mr. Chairman, the Secretary of the De- 
partment of Transportation is author- 
ized to conduct a comprehensive study 
and investigation of all relevant aspects 
of the existing motor vehicle accident 
compensation system. Will the chairman 
point out to the committee wherein in 
your resolution the Secretary of Trans- 
portation is authorized and directed to 
investigate such things as premium in- 
creases, arbitrary coverage, policy can- 
cellations, high-risk insurance com- 
panies—— 

Mr. STAGGERS. If the gentleman will 
stop there, I know what he is going to 
say. 

Mr. CAHILL. Will the chairman please 
point out where it is in the resolution? 

Mr. STAGGERS. Yes, if you will give 
me an opportunity. This says in the first 
subparagraph on page 8 of the bill that 
they will investigate all of the inade- 
quacies of the insurance system. 

Mr. CAHILL. Where does it say in- 
surance systems”? 

Mr. STAGGERS. If the gentleman 
from New Jersey will read the bill and 
the report of this committee now pend- 
ing before the House, the gentleman will 
find his answers. 

Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, I think 
this point is important enough that the 
gentleman from West Virginia, the chair- 
man of the full committee, will take a 
little time to discuss it. 

The gentleman must know, I am sure, 
that when we are talking about the 
motor vehicle accident compensation sys- 
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tem, we are talking about the method by 
which accident cases are prosecuted in 
the courts. We are talking about the 
torts system, we are talking about the 
fault system, we are talking about the 
liability system. We are not talking about 
the question of what is supposed to be 
covered. 

My question is this: While it may be 
the intent of the committee to have the 
Secretary investigate insurance com- 
panies, you are not in this resolution 
authorizing him to do so. You are merely 
saying you want him to investigate the 
automobile liability compensation sys- 
tem. This may be one of the things he 
should do, but, certainly, this has ab- 
solutely nothing to do with the investiga- 
tion of the abuses perpetrated by the 
insurance companies. I suggest to the 
gentleman from West Virginia that I 
have read this resolution and the report 
thereon rather carefully and I see no 
words or language in here which would 
direct the Secretary of the Department 
of Transportation to investigate the 
abuses that are now present in the in- 
surance system. 

Mr. STAGGERS. I would like to point 
out to the gentleman from New Jersey 
the fact that if he will read the resolu- 
tion rather carefully and the report 
thereon he will see just what this legis- 
lation proposes to do. 

Mr. CAHILL. I have done that. 

Mr. STAGGERS. You have done that? 

You have done that and you did not 
come to the same conclusion as that of 
the subcommittee and the full Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce? 

Mr. CAHILL, Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, I will say 
to the gentleman from West Virginia 
that I have not been able to find it and 
I will further ask the gentleman to point 
out to the gentleman where the words are 
except insurance system as distinguished 
from the compensation system is to be 
investigated. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Well, of course ,in- 
surance compensation is covered. 

Mr. CAHILL. No; it certainly is not. 
That is what I am trying to say to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. STAGGERS. The interpretation 
which has been given to me by my coun- 
sel and which has been accepted by the 
subcommittee and by the full committee 
is interpretation which I have just given 
to the gentleman from New Jersey. I 
will say to the gentleman that that is 
the intent of this committee and we make 
that a part of the record so the gentle- 
man will understand it. 

Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further for one simple 
statement: At the appropriate time dur- 
ing the course of the debate on this mat- 
ter I shall offer an amendment which will 
spell out that that is what the commit- 
tee intends and I hope it will be accept- 
able to the chairman. I thank the chair- 
man for his comments. 

Mr. STAGGERS. My concern at the 
present time is that when the gentleman 
from New Jersey offers his amendment 
that the amendment which the gentle- 
man is contemplating could be different 
from that as understood by the com- 
mittee. 
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Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will respectfully yield further, 
I would say to the gentleman that he is 
not answering my question. He is sug- 
gesting that the gentleman has not read 
the report fully and that the gentleman 
from New Jersey does not know what he 
is talking about. 

I would suggest that the gentleman 
from West Virginia answer my question. 

Does the gentleman believe when he 
says “automobile liability compensation 
system,” that he is also saying at the 
same time “automobile liability insur- 
ance”? 

Mr. STAGGERS. I have the report 
here by the Attorney General wherein 
he mentions the fact that this is a com- 
prehensive study of the problems relating 
to automobile insurance. This being a 
comprehensive study, it will cover the 
entire question of automobile insurance. 

Mr. DINGELL. If the gentleman will 
yield, the answer to the question asked 
by the gentleman from New Jersey is 
very simple, and I am trying to put it 
very simply, so I am sure the gentleman 
will understand it, is yes. 

Mr. CAHILL. Of course, I do not regard 
the gentleman as being any great author- 
ity on this subject. I want to see it in the 
law. Will the gentleman point out to me 
where it is spelled out in the resolution? 
I do not want the interpretation of the 
Attorney General on it, I want to know 
where it is spelled out there. 

Mr. DINGELL. I am not giving the 
gentleman the interpretation of the At- 
torney General. I am giving him what 
the simple language of the bill and the 
report means. 

Mr. CAHILL. Well, I will not pursue 
my argument except to say that I whole- 
heartedly disagree with both gentlemen. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAGGERS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey such time as he 
may consume. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Chairman, I too 
share the concern of my distinguished 
colleague from New Jersey, and I would 
like to come to some specifics because 
the gentleman from New Jersey and my- 
self were initially responsible for the 
launching of the study into the liability 
insurance programs, because there were 
certain complaints that came before us, 
a great number of complaints, and which 
I feel under this investigation should 
properly be looked into, and in order to 
get to some specifics I would ask the fol- 
lowing questions: 

Would this study or investigation re- 
flect the widespread practice of cancel- 
ing policies without sufficient justifica- 
tion, and often on the basis of whim or 
flimsy excuse? 

Mr. STAGGERS. It would. 

Mr. RODINO. Would this investigation 
look into the practice of setting rates on 
the basis of the lump-sum performance 
of many companies, which make it pos- 
sible for efficient companies to make ex- 
cessive profits while inefficient companies 
continue to lose money, no matter how 
high premium rates are set? 

Mr. STAGGERS. It would. 

Mr. RODINO. Would this investigation 
look into the discriminatory nature of 
present rate practices, which penalize 
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motorists because of their age, sex, and 
place of residence, irrespective of the in- 
dividual’s driving record? 

Mr. STAGGERS. Whatever they might 
be, whatever the discriminations are that 
are in the system. 

Mr. RODINO. Would it look into the 
need for a Government reinsurance pro- 
gram similar to the ones that now pro- 
tect depositors at banks, and savings and 
loan associations, and would it investi- 
gate the fair and equitable treatment 
of investment income—the money an in- 
surance company makes by investing 
premiums payments which presently is 
excluded from the rate structure in most 
States? 

If so, then I have the assurance of the 
gentleman, the chairman of the commit- 
tee, that this is going to be a wide, sweep- 
ing investigation into the automobile lia- 
bility insurance system, and it is not 
limited merely to the compensation sys- 
tem as such, which is the concern of my 
friend, the gentleman from New Jersey? 

Mr. STAGGERS. I can assure the 
gentleman that it is the intent of the 
subcommittee which held the hearings, 
and the full committee, that every phase 
of the automobile insurance system is to 
be investigated and studied, and a report 
made to the Congress, and to the Presi- 
dent; with any legislative recommenda- 
tions included. Our committee has legis- 
lative oversight with respect to this 
matter and the gentleman can be assured 
that it will exercise it. 

Mr. RODINO. I thank the gentleman. 
I value the gentleman’s confidence, and 

Iam sure that it is within his jurisdiction, 
and he has spoken out on this and I am 
sure that this will be done. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAGGERS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Colorado. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Will this 
committee have opportunity to make 
recommendations as they may relate to 
the enforcement and the carrying out of 
the enforcement or lack of enforcement, 
of the so-called Ferguson-McCarran Act, 
which limits the insurance companies to 
State regulation? 

Mr. STAGGERS. We do not know what 
they are going to recommend. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. It is my 
understanding that since the Ferguson- 
McCarran Act was passed, the question 
of rates and regulations all went back to 
the States, and the Federal Government 
washed its hands of it and said they could 
violate the antitrust law, and everything 
else, so long as it was at the State level. 
Now, my question is, in this investiga- 
tion will the Department of Transporta- 
tion have the right so that it may come 
in the end with some recommendation as 
a guide to Congress as to whether or not 
the Ferguson-McCarran Act should be 
repealed? 

Mr. STAGGERS. Yes, it could make 
such a recommendation. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I thank the 
gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. KEITH]. 

Mr, KEITH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Chairman, Senator Macnuson and 
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our colleague, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia, Jonn Moss, have long been in- 
terested in a kind of study to make cer- 
tain that all the factors are known, un- 
derstood, and interpreted. The issue in 
Congress originated with an introduc- 
tion of the measure by Senator Dopp 
and some colleagues early in 1967, which 
called for a creation of a Federal cor- 
poration that would guarantee the obli- 
gations of insolvent auto insurance com- 
panies. This bill was referred to the 
Senate Commerce Committee, and after 
the study of several matters, Senator 
Macnuson and his staff concluded that 
the issue of auto insurance company in- 
solvency was merely one of many sur- 
face indicators pointing to more basic 
problems that affect auto insurance. Pur- 
suing that line, he had an exchange of 
correspondence with the Secretary of 
Transportation, asking the Secretary to 
make a preliminary study of the prob- 
lem prior to a possible full-scale com- 
prehensive investigation of the entire 
auto insurance problem. The exchange 
of correspondence culminated in the in- 
troduction of a formal resolution by Sen- 
ator MacNuson and several colleagues, 
which superseded the Dodd bill which 
related only to insolvency; simultaneous- 
ly, our Representative Jonn E. Moss, of 
California, introduced a similar resolu- 
tion in the House. These two measures 
called for a comprehensive investigation, 
basically directed toward an evaluation 
of the present method of compensating 
the auto accident victim and reporting 
findings and recommendations related 
to this central issue and also to periph- 
eral matters affecting auto insurance. 

In the spring and summer of 1967, 
Representatives CAHILL and RoprIno be- 
came interested in the subject. Mr. Ca- 
HILL spoke on numerous occasions from 
the House floor commenting on the defi- 
ciencies and derelictions of the auto in- 
surance industry. As a consequence, in 
the summer of 1967, the House Judiciary 
Committee arranged for a staff study 
of auto insurance and these findings were 
published approximately 60 days after 
that authorization. 

The special panel of the Judiciary 
Committee voted by a close margin to 
release its staff report which recom- 
mended that the Federal Trade Com- 
mission initiate a study of auto insur- 
ance. Since that time, the President has 
proposed a much larger, comprehensive 
study of auto insurance and an entire 
national study of motor vehicle accident 
compensation. Significantly, the FTC 
has endorsed this larger study to be read 
by the Secretary of Transportation, and 
will be an active participant in this un- 
dertaking. 

The Magnuson and Moss resolutions 
pending before the Congress were rec- 
ognized as vehicles to carry forward the 
President’s consumer message related to 
auto insurance. Presently, the Senate 
version was passed by a unanimous floor 
vote and awaits the decision of the House 
prior to a conference committee resolu- 
tion of any existing difference between 
the two measures. 

I strongly support the bill as it has 
been reported by your Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. The 
only difference between the House ver- 
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sion and that of the Senate is that we 
believe that 24 months is preferable to 
the 18-month period contemplated in 
their bill. The reasons we feel 24 months 
is preferable are twofold. First, based 
on the extensive testimony taken by your 
committee, we feel that a period of 24 
months is necessary to complete a thor- 
ough, objective study of the many com- 
plex, economic, and legal issues and for- 
mulate sound recommendations. To 
shorten to less than 24 months would 
seriously jeopardize the thoroughness of 
the study. 

What we all want is a comprehensive 
and objective review of this vitally im- 
portant national problem. A quick study 
is not what we necessarily want; we want 
a thorough job and this ought to, in our 
judgment, require 24 months. My second 
reason is that we must recognize it will 
take the Secretary of Transportation 
some time to assemble the staff of ex- 
perts needed to do the job. He cannot do 
so, however, until he is given adequate 
funds, and no funds can be made avail- 
able for perhaps 2 or 3 months. This 
means that the 24-month period is, as a 
practical matter, closer already to 20 
months than it is to 24. Even at this, 
the Secretary will be under severe time 
pressure to do the job and to reduce the 
time to 18 months would make the job 
most difficult. 

This is a landmark study and it repre- 
sents a task of immense magnitude and 
complexity. I strongly support retention 
the bill as reported in your committee. 

Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to the 
amendment of our colleague which would 
establish a select congressional advisory 
committee to advise the Secretary of 
Transportation on the conduct and 
orientation of the study authorized by 
the resolution. I recognize, of course, the 
appeal that such a proposal may have 
to many Members of this body. We all 
realize how important this study is and 
how much interest there is in it by the 
general public. At the same time, how- 
ever, we must be practical enough to 
realize that the effectiveness of the study 
could be hampered severely by the direct 
participation of too many interested 
advisers. The amendment proposed 
would immensely add to the burden im- 
posed on the Secretary by placing, vir- 
tually in his office, Members from both 
sides of the aisle, from both Houses, and 
from two different committees. I feel 
we can all sense what kinds of conflict- 
ing pressures and demands this elabo- 
rate legislative superstructure could 
create. It would create an administra- 
tive nightmare and hamper a study that 
we all want done quickly, but completely 
and efficiently. I want to emphasize that 
the bill as reported by your committee 
contains provisions for interim reports 
to the Congress by the Secretary. This 
will provide us with a constant flow of 
information. In addition, the Secretary 
has assured us that he will respond to 
particular questions from any Member 
of the House dealing with the study. The 
Commerce Committee will closely moni- 
tor the study and will scrutinize every 
detail of its operation. To add to this 
oversight process an Advisory Commit- 
tee would not only interfere with the 
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work of your Commerce Committee, but 
it would also duplicate much of the 
work which that committee will be 
performing. 

Let me add one other consideration. 
When the report of the study is submit- 
ted to the Congress by the President, it 
will contain specific recommendations 
for legislative action. We cannot now 
identify those particular proposals but 
they will, in accordance with our usual 
assignment of jurisdiction among com- 
mittees, become the subject of commit- 
tee hearings. This will give each com- 
mittee a full opportunity to examine 
the recommendations, interrogate wit- 
nesses, and develop arguments for or 
against any particular proposal. In this 
way the work of the study group will be 
as closely coordinated with the responsi- 
bilities of the Congress as is possible— 
given our constitutional doctrine of the 
separation of powers. 

For all of these reasons, then, I am 
strongly opposed to the amendment that 
will establish a select congressional ad- 
visory committee. 

The third amendment before us is tech- 
nical in nature and would delete the 
words “or other matter” from section 
5(f). This would be a most unfortunate 
amendment in that it would probably 
deny to those cooperating in the auto 
insurance study the protection that they 
are presently afforded by the Trades Se- 
crets Act—title 18, United States Code, 
section 1905. In adopting the Trades Se- 
crets Act the Congress wisely recognized 
that there is information provided to the 
Government which should be protected 
from unwarranted disclosure, informa- 
tion that does not fall within the usual 
legal definition of a “trade secret.” Sec- 
tion 1905, therefore, also protects a num- 
ber of other specifically identified types 
of information. Included are confidential 
statistical data, business processes, de- 
tails as to company operations, and so 
forth. The bill as reported by the com- 
mittee endeavors to protect all of these 
types of information. It goes no further 
and adds absolutely nothing to those 
categories of information now protected 
by the Trades Secrets Act. To adopt the 
proposed amendment would cause a 
severe constriction of the Trades Secrets 
Act. There is clearly no reason for this. 
Further, its adoption would, in my opin- 
ion, greatly hamper the effective con- 
duct of the auto insurance study itself 
and, accordingly, I join with the com- 
mittee chairman in opposing it. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to 
the gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Chairman, I think 
there is a great misunderstanding, either 
on my part or on the part of the commit- 
tee. But I am sure the committee knows 
that there has been taking place in this 
country, in almost every bar association, 
every law school, and every discussion 
group of lawyers’ associations, a dialog 
as to the existing automobile liability 
compensation system. There are those 
who believe, maybe with justification, 
that the present system ought to be abol- 
ished and that we ought to have a no- 
fault system, so that it is not necessary 
to prove liability or fault in order to col- 
lect money for injuries. 

There are those who feel his own in- 
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surance policy should protect a person 
when he is injured and he should not 
have to participate in an adversary pro- 
ceeding. 

We are talking about the automobile 
liability system. I want every Member to 
know that the insurance companies of 
this Nation argue the reason for the 
abuses in automobile liability insurance 
is the automobile liability system. They 
want to change that system. They want 
to eliminate the adversary proceedings. 
They want to change completely the tort 
system of the United States that has 
existed for generations. 

Maybe they are right, and maybe the 
system needs changing. 

But, as I understood it and as many 
of us have urged, the purpose of this 
study was not to investigate the change 
of the automobile liability system: It 
was to find out what could be done about 
the abuses that were going on today. 

Let us learn something else here, if 
we do not understand it. If this resolu- 
tion is adopted, there will be a minimum 
of 4 to 5 years before any remedial leg- 
islation is enacted in the Congress of 
the United States. I call the attention 
of Members to the testimony of the Sec- 
retary before the committee, when he 
said, when asked what kind of studies 
he will be making: 

Oh, we are going to have groups of doctors 
and we are going to have groups of lawyers, 
and we are going to have all kinds of groups 
study this and advise me. 


When the 2-year period ends, if I am 
back and you are back, I predict that 
there will be a continuing resolution ex- 
tending this study for an additional year, 
with additional funds. 

We must keep in mind something else. 
The chairman of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee, I see, is in the Hall. He knows our 
committee said we could do this within 
1 year for $331,000. He knows that a 
resolution was pending before our com- 
mittee, at his recommendation, to send 
it to the Federal Trade Commission, 
when the Chief Executive of this coun- 
try made the statement that it ought to 
go to the Department of Transportation. 

Now, to the Department of Transpor- 
tation of course it goes, and that is all 
right if they can do the job. But I say 
if this resolution is adopted in the form 
that it is now, we will see one of the 
greatest whitewashes that we have ever 
seen in the history of investigative 
studies in this country. 

The sole purpose of this investigation 
will be to make a study, not of excessive 
premium rates and not of the commis- 
sioners’ system that is taking place in 
each of the individual 50 States of this 
Union in a matter that is essentially in- 
terstate. How ridiculous can we get, to 
try to regulate the automobile liability 
insurance industry on a State-by-State 
basis? We do not do that in automobile 
and highway safety. 

How can we expect any insurance 
company to comply with the individual 
regulatory practices of 50 different com- 
missioners, some of them able and some 
of them inefficient, some with adequate 
staffs and some with no staffs? Even the 
insurance companies recognize this. 

But, in any event, unless this resolution 
is amended to spell out the fact that the 
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Secretary of Transportation shall be re- 
quired to investigate premium increases, 
cancellations, insolvencies, and all the 
things that the gentleman says the com- 
mittee wants him to do—and which I am 
grateful he has said in order to make 
legislative history—but if we do not 
spell it out in the resolution, I say the 
Secretary can very properly say his job 
is to investigate the automobile liability 
system—and when we will have finished 
that investigation, we will have found 
the causes of all the abuses. 

In the meantime, the abuses will con- 
tinue. The premiums will continue to 
rise, The ratemaking bureaus, which are 
insurance oriented, will still continue to 
make the rates. And we will go along in 
this country under “business as uusal.“ 

Members know from the letters they 
receive from their constituents that the 
American public is completely dissatis- 
fied today with automobile liability in- 
surance. Unless those abuses are cor- 
rected, I say that the American people 
are going to properly feel that we have 
not done our job. 

I hope that when this joint resolu- 
tion is considered Members will recognize 
its limitations and that they will approve 
the amendment which I expect to offer. 
I will say that if the chairman means 
what he said to the gentleman from New 
Jersey, that this is the intent of the com- 
mittee, there should be no objection to 
this particular amendment, because it 
merely particularizes and spells out what 
he says is the intention of the committee. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAHILL. I am happy to yield to the 
distinguished chairman of the committee. 

Mr. STAGGERS. I should like to say 
to the gentleman again, I do not believe 
he has done his homework. I do not mean 
to be derogatory or mischievous in any 
way. 

I read this once again: 

Federal agencies which possess relevant 
competencies, as provided in section 4, is 
authorized and directed to conduct a compre- 
hensive study and investigation of all rele- 
vant aspects of the existing motor vehicle 
accident compensation system. 


That is the whole system. Then it says: 


Such study and investigation shall include 
consideration of the following— 


Mr. CAHILL. Let me say this 


Mr. STAGGERS. This is plain 
language. 

Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
yield further. 


Mr. STAGGERS. All right. 

Mr. CAHILL. Does the gentleman rec- 
ognize the difference between automobile 
motor vehicle accident compensation sys- 
tem and motor vehicle automobile lia- 
bility insurance? 

Mr. STAGGERS. It is the same thing. 

Mr. CAHILL. It is? 

Mr. STAGGERS. As set forth by the 
Attorney General and by every agency 
that reported to us on this measure; they 
considered this exactly the same as a 
comprehensive study into all aspects of it. 

Mr. CAHILL. Is the gentleman familiar 
with the work of Professors Keeton and 
O'Connell? 

Mr. STAGGERS. Yes. 

Mr. CAHILL. Are they talking about 
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automobile liability insurance or are they 
talking about the automobile motor vehi- 
cle accident compensation system? 

Mr. STAGGERS. Well, the gentleman 
is getting into a field a little off from 
what we are talking about. I will con- 
tinue, if the gentleman will yield. 

Mr. CAHILL. I yield. 

Mr. STAGGERS. I hope the chairman 
of the Judiciary Committee is present. 
If we look at the report of the staff, on 
page 175 it says that the $313,000 the 
gentleman talks about is nothing but a 
preliminary investigation. Then if he 
will turn to the next pages it discusses 
further this preliminary investigation. 
That is just the preliminary, for 1 year. 
It says on the next page that the staff 
recommends that the FTC be authorized 
to conduct the comprehensive investiga- 
tion outlined above into the organization 
and performance. 

My goodness gracious, they do not 
need any money 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New Jersey has expired. 

Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield the gentleman 5 addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Chairman, this joint 
resolution was never adopted by the Ju- 
diciary Committee. It was never voted on 
by the Judiciary Committee in the time 
it was supposed to be voted on. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Will the gentleman 
yield? I believe it is misleading the House 
to say they can have an investigation for 
$313,000, when the report says it is a 
preliminary investigation. 

2 CAHILL. Let us not talk about 
at. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Yes. We want to talk 
about that. 

Mr. CAHILL. I will tell the gentleman, 
we are going to talk about the difference 
between automobile liability insurance 
and auto compensation system. 

Mr. STAGGERS. No. No. 

Mr. CAHILL. I do not yield further. I 
have the floor. 

Mr. STAGGERS. All right. 

Mr. CAHILL. We are going to talk 
about automobile liability insurance as 
distinguished from motor vehicle acci- 
dent compensation system. 

This is because the Committee on the 
Judiciary is not conducting an investiga- 
tion. This resolution has nothing to do 
with the Committee on the Judiciary. 
This is a resolution that is applicable to 
the Transportation Department. My ar- 
gument is—and I do not yield—that the 
Transportation Committee is either go- 
ing to do the job that they should do or 
they are not, and we ought to know. If 
you are sincere about it, you will accept 
the amendment. If you are not sincere, 
you will not accept it, and I will vote 
against it. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAHILL. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. RODINO. I would like to point out 
to the chairman of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce that 
when he states the study was developed 
by the Committee on the Judiciary of 
the House, the subcommittee which 
looked into this had a staff study which 
specifically states on page 175 that the 
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investigation could be completed by the 
subcommittee in 1 year and that legis- 
lative action would be required in suc- 
ceeding Congresses. However, the study 
could be completed in 1 year. This is on 
page 175 of the staff study by the Anti- 
trust Subcommittee No. 5. 

Mr. CAHILL. Let me say this also to 
the chairman of the committee. I read 
here the statement of the President of 
the United States. What the President of 
the United States says is: 

I propose legislation to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Transportation to conduct a first 
comprehensive study of the automobile in- 
surance system— 


Automobile insurance system 
He will undertake to review with the full 
cooperation of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion and other appropriate agencies of the 
executive branch. 


Then he says: 
We must move to streamline the automo- 


bile insurance system to make it fair, to 
make it simple, to make it efficient. 


That is what the President of the 
United States said. He did not say any- 
thing in his statement about an automo- 
bile liability system. He said automobile 
liability insurance. 

I say to you that as this is written 
this is what the insurance companies of 
this Nation have been wanting. They 
want an investigation of the system. 
They want to find out if we should 
abolish the tort system and whether we 
ought to eliminate the lawyer concept 
and whether we ought to have insurance 
policies that protect the man who buys 
the insurance policy and not the man he 
injures. This is all right and maybe it 
should be done, but that does not cor- 
rect the abuses that are inherent today 
in the automobile liability insurance 
system about which all of us are talking. 
All I want to do is to make certain that 
the Transportation Department con- 
ducts this investigation and includes the 
abuses present in the insurance industry. 

Now I will be happy to yield to the 
chairman of the committee. 

Mr. STAGGERS. I have been talking 
to my counsel and to other members of 
the subcommittee. This was brought up 
before the subcommittee and was dis- 
cussed at some length. It was decided 
then that this language would cover 
every phase that has to do with automo- 
bile insurance, such as compensation, ac- 
cidents, and all of the rest of it. It would 
cover things like bankruptcy and so on. 
We want to take the whole system into 
account and not just narrow it down to 
one phase. 

Mr. CAHILL. Will the chairman tell 
me once again where in this resolution 
it mentions automobile liability insur- 
ance? Not the compensation system but 
automobile liability insurance. Where is 
it mentioned? 

Mr. STAGGERS. Again I say to you 
it is accepted by counsel and by the At- 
torney General and by every department 
that testified that this is comprehensive, 
covering the existing motor vehicle ac- 
cident compensation system. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has again expired. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, I 
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yield 5 minutes to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. Moss], 
chairman of the subcommittee. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Chairman, first I want 
to make it abundantly clear that this 
bill is offered in good faith. Nowhere in 
it and no part of it is meant in any sense 
to dilute its effectiveness, to evade the 
responsibility of the Congress, or to lull 
the American people or any member of 
this distinguished Committee into a false 
sense of security. 

I recognize that it is possible to dis- 
agree upon the semantics of the lan- 
guage here. But I also recognize that an 
exchange of letters has been made a part 
of the hearing record, a letter from my- 
self and the distinguished senior Senator 
of the State of Washington to the Sec- 
retary of the Department of Transporta- 
tion in which we asked him if he were 
prepared to undertake a comprehensive 
study. We then enumerated them in the 
most finite detail as to the type of study 
we had in mind. That is printed on pages 
2 and 3 of the hearing record of the 
subcommittee. 

Mr. Chairman, the language of the bill 
itself is just as broad as the many items 
listed or enumerated on pages 2 and 3 
of the subcommittee hearings. 

Mr. Chairman, at page 8 of the bill 
there is this statement: 

Federal agencies which possess relevant 
competencies, as provided in section 4, is 
authorized and directed to conduct a com- 
prehensive study and investigation of all 
relevant aspects of the existing motor vehicle 
accident compensation system. Such study 
and investigation shall include consideration 
of the following: 

(1) The inadequacies of such existing com- 
pensation system in theory and practice; 

(2) The public policy objectives to be 
realized by such a system, including an anal- 
ysis of the costs and benefits, both monetary 
and otherwise; and 

(3) The most effective means for realizing 
such objectives. 


Mr. Chairman, in my opinion this lan- 
guage is sufficiently broad to comprehend 
and encompass every facet of this matter 
and that is the intent of the committee. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, for the 
benefit of the Members of this body and 
for the edification and help of my good 
friend, the gentleman from New Jersey 
(Mr. CAHILL], for whom I wish to express 
my highest possible regard, I would like 
to enumerate a few points about which 
he has been talking. 

Mr. Chairman, referring to the lan- 
guage to which my good friend, the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Moss] 
alluded, there is the following: 

OUTLINE FOR A COMPREHENSIVE STUDY OF 
COMPENSATION FOR MoToR VEHICLE ACCI- 
DENT LOSSES 
I. Analysis of present U.S. system of com- 

pensation for vehicle-induced accident losses: 

A. General description of present system. 

B. Extent of loss incurred: 

Number of events (“accidents”). 

Character of loss: medical care, economic 
(foregone income), additional expense, other 
extent of loss: property, personal injury. 

Nature of events: kinds, places, causes, 
human factors, other circumstances, 

C. Compensation for losses incurred: 
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Extent of compensation: aggregate, micro 
(What proportion of what types and scales 
of accident-incurred losses was compen- 
sated?) . 

Sources of types of compensation: Insur- 
ance—Type contractural party; Employer; 
Public (Government compensation, Treasury 
via tax deduction as casualty loss). 

D. Features of existing system for provid- 
ing compensation: 

Role of legal system. 

Character. 

Concepts of fault, contributory negligence, 
etc. 

Efficiency (time, etc.). 

Public investment (physical court facili- 
ties, personnel including judges and other 
participants). 

Nature of the decision-making system. 

Role of insurance carriers. 

Role of the injured. 

Role of other parties to event. 

Role of others in system: lawyers, doctors. 

E. Appraisal of existing system for provid- 
ing compensation: 

In terms of: efficiency, equity, time, other 
factors, 

As it affects: the injured, the legal system, 
the wrongdoer, the insurance carriers, the 
public generally. 

F. Implications of the existing system for 
traffic safety and overall transportation 
efficiency. 

II. Examination of existing public super- 
vision of auto insurance: 

A. General description. 

B. Formal role of government: 
State. 

C. Character of present State regulation: 

(1) Notation of basic differences in types of 
State regulation; classification of States by 
type, if possible. 

(ii) Economic regulation: An appraisal: 

Requirements for rate filing, prior appro- 
val, hearings, etc. 

Supervision of overall rate of return as re- 
flected in earnings from: premium income, 
investment income, related income. 

Supervision of carrier administrative and 
operating expenses. 

Supervision of premium rate structure, 

Supervision of premium classification defi- 
nition, insurance eligibility criteria, cancella- 
tion criteria. 

Supervision of underwriting and financial 
practices. 

Supervision of related corporate operations, 
including affillated companies. 

(ili) Regulation of market structure and 
market behavior: 

Competition among insurance carriers: en- 
couraged, discouraged, inhibited; role of rate 
bureaus. 

Mergers, consolidations. 

Intra- and inter-corporate behavior. 

D. Cost, administrative features, efficiency, 
and other attributes of existing State auto 
insurance regulation. 

III. The existing compensation system as it 
affects the insured motorist. 

A. General description, including data on 
coverage, types of policies, etc, 

B. Cost of insurance premiums: changes 
over time, relationship to other vehicle opera- 
tion expenses, etc. 

O. Invocation of policy provisions: the 
process of settlement—its character and effi- 
ciency. 

. Reliability of carriers: insolvencies, de- 
faults, and other deficiencies. 

E. Continuity or modification of policy 
coverage: cancellation, failure to renew, re- 
classification, changes in rating. 

F. Selectivity of motorists: Policies and 
practices. 

G. Financial responsibility laws: major 
types, operational features, economic char- 
acteristics. 

H. Compulsory insurance: the Massachu- 
setts, New York, and North Carolina experi- 
ence. 


Federal, 
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I, Uninsured motorist: funds, cost, effi- 
ciency, administrative implications. 

J. Overall consequences for traffic safety 
and provision for compensation. 

Iv. Examination of alternatives to existing 
system(s) of compensation. 

A. Nature and basis of discontent concern- 
ing existing system: in general. 

B. Description, analysis, comparison of 
major proposed compensation plans, includ- 
ing those of: Morris & Paul, Keeton & O’Con- 
Nell, Various foreign (England, Australia, 
New Zealand, and Sweden). 

C, Critique, in terms of general criteria 
(efficiency, administrative feasibility, fair- 
ness to participants and public, allocation of 
funds, etc.) of proposed plans. 

V. Conclusions and Recommendations. 


Mr. MOSS. I would say, in order to 
avoid making this bill a dictionary of 
definitions, or, let us say an endless list 
of subject matter, we tried to find lan- 
guage which comprehensively dealt with 
this problem. 

I believe it was the judgment and the 
unanimous report of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce that 
this language would achieve that objec- 
tive. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from California has expired. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 additional minute to the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Moss]. 

Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOSS. I will be very happy to 
yield to the gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. CAHILL. I gather from the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the subcommit- 
tee that this resolution has to do with 
automobile liability insurance; is that 
right? 

Mr. MOSS. It has to do with every 
means of automobile insurance. 

Mr. CAHILL. Including—— 

Mr. MOSS. Liability, personal prop- 
erty, judicial aspects; yes, indeed. 

Mr. CAHILL. But it has to do with 
insurance? 

Mr. MOSS. It has to do with insur- 
ance, and other means of compensation 
by court allowances, too. 

Mr. CAHILL. Can the gentleman tell 
me, or point out in this resolution the 
use of the word “insurance” on one oc- 
casion? 

Mr. MOSS. Can the gentleman point 
out to me anything which would exclude 
it? 

Mr. CAHILL. I can certainly point out 
to the gentleman the use of the words, 
and I have persisted in saying there is 
a great difference, and “motor vehicle 
accident compensation system” has 
nothing to do with insurance. 

Mr. MOSS. I can only say to the gen- 
tleman, and I speak now as a former— 
many years ago—insurance man, that I 
regard that language as being adequate, 
and I am reinforced in that regard by 
the legislative history included in the 
hearings, in the report, and in the con- 
census of the great Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce of this 
House. 

Mr. CAHILL. Well, if the gentleman 
will yield further 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from California has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. KEITH. Mr. Chairman, we have 
no further requests for time. 
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Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Murpxy], a member of the 
subcommittee. 

Mr. MURPHY of New York, Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in support of House Joint 
Resolution 958 and appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to speak in support of House Joint 
Resolution 958, to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Transportation to conduct a com- 
prehensive study and investigation of the 
existing compensation system for motor 
vehicle accident losses. 

The automobile has had more influ- 
ence on this Nation than any other ma- 
chine. Its use has reduced the size of the 
Nation to where traveling hundreds of 
miles a day is a common experience. The 
automobile has given us freedom and 
mobility unequalled in any other nation. 

But the price of this convenience and 
freedom has been high. More than a mil- 
lion and a half people have been killed 
in automobile accidents in the United 
States since the first automobile was in- 
vented; 50,000 people will die on our 
highways this year alone. Of the more 
than 100 million cars roaming our high- 
ways this year 1 in 4 will be damaged in 
an accident. 

Our first concern should be to prevent 
these accidents, and the National Traf- 
fic and Motor Vehicle Safety Act of 1966 
is a significant step in the right direction. 
Under this act, the Secretary of Trans- 
portation is authorized to establish 
safety standards for all motor vehicles. 
A second law, the Highway Safety Act, 
will assist State governments in upgrad- 
ing highway design standards and driver 
licensing and training requirements. 

Even the perfect safety legislation will 
not prevent all accidents, however, and 
thus we will always have the need for a 
system of automobile insurance. Today 
there are 900 of these automobile insur- 
ance companies in the United States 
competing for more than $9% billion in 
premiums paid by drivers each year. 

Recently public attention has been 
focused on the operations of this indus- 
try. Increased accident rates, soaring 
repair costs, and intensive competition 
are beginning to strain the economic 
strength of the industry. Consumers are 
complaining about rapidly rising insur- 
ance rates, what to many seem to be arbi- 
trary cancellations and failures to renew, 
claims settlement policies which are 
often ineffective and unfair, and a grow- 
ing number of failures among high-risk 
companies. 

Committees in both the House and Sen- 
ate have conducted studies of these 
problems which have uncovered a num- 
ber of abuses in the industry. One major 
problem is the discriminatory underwrit- 
ing practices which appear to exist to a 
significant degree. Committee files are 
full of complaints covering a wide range 
of abuses, including arbitrary cancel- 
lation, failures to renew, geographical, 
racial, and economic blackouts in cover- 
age, discriminatory premium rates, and 
unfair claims settlement practices. 

It is only fair to put the problems in 
perspective, however, and industry 
sources point out that only 1 percent of 
total policies are canceled or not re- 
newed. But as Senator Macnuson pointed 
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out in a recent Senate speech, 1 percent 
of 90 million is not insignificant. 

In six major cities across the Nation a 
recent study found that rates have been 
rising at 5 to 6 percent a year, or 2 to 3 
times the cost of living. This hits hardest 
at low- and middle-income families who 
are least able to afford the high rates. 

Today approximately 30 million of 
102 million licensed drivers are classi- 
fied as high-risk drivers. Insurance com- 
panies can sometimes cite statistics to 
show that some types of drivers are more 
costly to insure, but the study of the 
House Judiciary Committee showed that 
often statistics do not support high-risk 
classifications. 

A second major problem revolves 
around the obvious flaws in our national 
system for compensating motor vehicle 
accident victims. For example, in 1967 it 
cost most companies an average of $2.20 
to pay an accident claimant $1. By com- 
parison, it costs Blue Cross $1.07 to 
process $1 in benefits. The disparity is 
alarming. 

In addition, the legal machinery to 
handle personal liability cases is not suf- 
ficient to cope with the increasing num- 
ber of these cases. An average case is 
on the calendar for 31 months—6 years 
in Chicago—hbefore it is heard. 

There is an additional problem today 
resulting from the failure of many high- 
risk companies. Since 1960, 70 of these 
high-risk companies have failed, leav- 
ing 300,000 people, many of them badly 
injured, with $100 million in unpaid 
claims. 

All of these flaws and abuses in our 
present system of automobile insurance 
are now focused at the national level. 
Under the McCarran-Ferguson Act, 
States were given the jurisdiction to 
regulate and supervise the insurance in- 
dustry. But today there is an obvious 
need for a national review of the entire 
system. Pressure has come, not from 
past congressional studies, but from an 
increasingly loud and demanding public. 

Today this committee is answering 
that public outery. You are being asked 
to consider House Joint Resolution 
958, which would authorize the Secretary 
of Transportation to conduct a compre- 
hensive study and investigation of the 
existing compensation system for motor 
vehicle losses. 

The comprehensive study authorized 
by this joint resolution will provide the 
information on which the Congress may 
determine national policy in this vital 
area of consumer interest. I see no reason 
why such a study would not be welcomed 
by responsible elements of the insurance 
industry as well as the automobile 
driver, because both suffer from the in- 
adequacies of the present system. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in strong support of House Joint Resolu- 
tion 958, authorizing the Secretary of 
Transportation to conduct a study of our 
Nation’s automobile insurance system. I 
have, myself, long stressed the need for 
a probe into this industry, and have spon- 
sored legislation similar to that before 
us today. 

The practices of the automobile insur- 
ance industry affect almost every Ameri- 
can. Of our 200 million citizens, over 100 
million are licensed drivers, and they 
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possess about 100 million motor vehicles. 
Automobile insurance is virtually man- 
datory by law throughout the country. 

As the world’s most motorized soci- 
ety, our Nation should also possess an in- 
surance system which would compensate 
victims of traffic accidents fairly and rap- 
idly, with the least possible cost to the 
policyholders. Instead, from available 
data, and from criticism voiced by con- 
cerned individuals and groups, our auto 
insurance industry seems a model of in- 
efficiency and inequity. 

In 10 years, the average premium has 
soared 55 percent. Yet the inefficiency of 
the auto insurance industry is such that 
there is an enormous disparity between 
the amount paid as premiums and the 
amounts paid out for claims. 

The magnitude of this disparity be- 
comes obvious when viewed in compar- 
ison with the social security system or 
systems of health and accident insur- 
ance: with auto insurance, it takes an 
estimated $2.20 in premiums and taxes 
to get $1 to an accident victim, whereas 
3155 Cross delivers $1 in benefits for 

1.07. 

Yet for ali its rising premiums, the auto 
insurance system seems to offer increas- 
ingly unsatisfactory service. There are 
growing complaints of arbitrary coverage 
and policy cancellations. The insurance 
companies compete for the “preferred 
risks”—those who seldom drive and who 
would be likely to impress juries if they 
did have an accident and the insurance 
company had to represent their cases. 
Despite the fact that you have a fault- 
less driving record, you may be denied 
an insurance policy if you fall into what 
the companies regard as less desirable 
categories: divorcees, who tend to offend 
female jurors; N2groes, who represent a 
low socioeconomic group; clergymen and 
doctors, who tend to be “preoccupied 
drivers; people with nicknames like 
“Shorty,” who are frowned upon as being 
frivilous, and so on. It should be reem- 
phasized that these judgments are made 
without regard for the driving record of 
the particular individual being consid- 
ered. 

People may also find their policies per- 
emptorily revoked for equally arbitrary 
reasons. A driver who has been faithfully 
paying premiums for years may lose his 
policy if he gets into one accident, which 
may not even have been his fault. And 
once one policy has been cancelled, for 
whatever reason, a driver may find it al- 
most impossible to get coverage from any 
other company. 

There are frequent charges of unfair- 
ness in accident compensation, with some 
victims getting too much, others too lit- 
tle. Insurance companies notoriously 
overpay small “nuisance” claims, because 
it is less expensive to settle than to go to 
trial. Yet, victims making large claims 
for personal injury or wage losses due to 
serious accidents often are forced to set- 
tle for far less than they might rightfully 
obtain in court, because of their inability 
to wait for their case to come to trial. 

Policyholders and accident victims are 
also often the losers when high-risk 
insurance companies go bankrupt. The 
policyholders are unprotected after years 
of paying premiums; the accident vic- 
tims are unable to secure their claims. 
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Because of the number of auto insur- 
ance cases which are settled in court, 
rather than through the more efficient 
alternative of direct and automatic pay- 
ment by the companies, our courts are 
clogged with auto cases. They constitute 
about 65 percent of the Nation’s civil 
court calendars and, as a consequence, 
it currently takes about 24% years for a 
civil case to get to trial. Insurance cases 
which are brought to court are not, how- 
ever, the only ones subject to prolonged 
delays. Lengthy delays in processing and 
paying claims are commonplace even 
when cases are settled out of court. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe it is evident 
that our Nation’s automobile insurance 
system is plagued with inefficiencies and 
inequities. I believe further that such a 
situation, affecting a major portion of 
our population, cannot be allowed to 
persist. 

Clearly, reforms are needed. The pur- 
pose of House Joint Resolution 958 is to 
provide the necessary information on 
which suggested remedies must be based. 
With the benefit of the study proposed 
in House Joint Resolution 958, decisions 
can be made by the President and the 
Congress as to the types of remedies re- 
quired, and the legislation which might 
be needed to effect these solutions. 

Thus, Mr. Chairman, because of the 
indisputable need for such a study, and 
because of its potential benefits for such 
a broad spectrum of American society, I 
wholeheartedly endorse House Joint Res- 
olution 958, and urge my colleagues to 
do likewise. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
express my vigorous support for House 
Joint Resolution 958 and to urge its 
swift adoption. 

The measure calls for a study of the 
auto insurance industry, an industry that 
touches on the life of just about every 
person living in the United States. More 
than 100 million motorists take to this 
country’s streets and highways each year 
in 80 million passenger cars, accumulat- 
ing a mileage total that approached 1 
trillion miles in 1967, Premiums on auto 
insurance policies—the policies protect- 
ing drivers, passengers, pedestrians, and 
personal property—have reached a stag- 
gering $9 billion. Yet, despite the vast 
sums of money pouring into the auto in- 
surance industry, complaints from 
policyholders continue to grow in pitch 
and in volume. They have assailed the 
industry’s sharp increases in rates, its 
slow and often inadequate satisfaction of 
claims, its refusal to grant or renew pol- 
icies for what appear to be trivial reasons, 
its company bankruptcies that leave pol- 
icyholders without protection. 

President Johnson summed up the 
problem in his consumer message of 
February 6: 

One area of major concern to the consumer 
is automobile insurance. Every motorist, 
every passenger and every pedestrian is af- 
fected by it—yet the system is overburdened 
and unsatisfactory. 

Premiums are rising—in some parts of the 
country they have increased by as much as 
30 percent over the past six years. 

Arbitrary coverage and policy cancellations 
are the cause of frequent complaint—partic- 
ularly from the elderly, the young, the serv- 
iceman, and the Negro and Mexican- 
American, 
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A number of “high risk” insurance com- 
panies have gone into bankruptcy—leaving 
policy holders and accident victims unpro- 
tected and helpless. 

Accident compensation is often unfair: 
Some victims get too much, some get too 
little, some get nothing at all. 

Lawsuits have clogged our courts, The 
average claim takes about two and one-half 
years just to get to trial, 


House Joint Resolution 958, filed in the 
Congress nearly 2 months before the 
President’s consumer message, would au- 
thorize a searching study of the prob- 
lems Mr. Johnson outlined. The resolu- 
tion would authorize a sum of $2 million 
for a Transportation Department study 
to be completed within 18 months “of all 
relevant aspects of the existing motor ve- 
hicle accident compensation system.” 
This study would cover the deficiencies 
of the present insurance system, the pub- 
lic policy objectives to be realized by such 
a system, including an analysis of the 
costs and benefits, both monetary and 
otherwise, and the most effective means 
for realizing such objectives. It is to be 
conducted with the full cooperation of all 
other Government agencies. An Inter- 
agency Advisory Committee, consisting to 
the extent possible of persons knowledge- 
able in the field of compensation for mo- 
tor vehicle accident losses, would advise 
the Secretary of Transportation on 
preparation for, and the conduct of, the 
study authorized by this joint resolution. 

This study will take us a long way 
toward solving this complex and urgent 
problem. In 1966 we took a substantial 
step towards lowering the accident rate 
of this Nation by our Highway Safety and 
Automobile Safety Acts. This study is an 
essential next step, to deal more effec- 
tively, more promptly, and more justly 
with those accidents which do happen 
and their victims. I urge prompt adop- 
tion of House Joint Resolution 958. 

Mr. HELSTOSKI. Mr. Chairman, 
while I think that the purposes of House 
Joint Resolution 958 are worthy of con- 
sideration by this honorable body, I do 
not feel that this legislation goes far 
enough to remedy any deficiencies of the 
motor vehicle accident compensation 
system. 

This joint resolution grants the power 
to the Secretary of Transportation to 
conduct a comprehensive study and in- 
vestigation of all relevant aspects of 
the motor vehicle accident compensation 
system, but fails to direct an investiga- 
tion into the underlying causes of auto- 
mobile liability insurance. 

There are very serious deficiencies in 
our automobile accident compensation 
system, and the mere fact that we pass 
this resolution will not alleviate them 
whatsoever. Should this resolution pass 
in its present form we can be sure that 
any report will contain massive statistics 
about the need for corrective legislation 
which will have to be acted upon at a 
later date. 

Although I favor this resolution, I shall 
support any amendments which will en- 
large the scope of the projected studies 
and investigation. I feel that there should 
be provisions to investigate the policy 
cancellation practices, premium rate in- 
creases, and the bankruptcy petitions of 
many insuring groups. 
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Furthermore, Mr. Chairman, this reso- 
lution should be amended by adding a 
provision which would establish a con- 
gressional advisory committee to co- 
operate with the Secretary of Transpor- 
tation in the formulation of any legis- 
lative program to achieve the purposes 
for which this resolution is intended to 
achieve. 

If we are to do a thorough job toward 
helping the public in its dealings with 
the motor vehicle insurers, we should 
adopt any strengthening amendments to 
the provisions of this resolution and 
make it really an effective weapon to 
combat any deficiencies in the motor ve- 
hicle accident compensation system. 

Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Chairman, there is 
no facet of business today which affects 
the American public more, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, than automobile 
insurance. 

Automobile insurance is a giant busi- 
ness today. Complete figures concerning 
automobile accidents and insurance are 
not available for later than 1966, but I 
feel sure they have increased since. 

In that year of 1966, there were 103 
million drivers licensed to operate 96 
million vehicles in the United States. 
There were 13,600,000 accidents in which 
53,000 persons were killed and 3,700,000 
were injured. In these accidents, 24,300,- 
000 automobiles were damaged. 

During the same year, automobile in- 
surance companies collected $9.2 billion 
in premiums. 

And what do we find? This past Janu- 
ary, Time magazine termed auto insur- 
ance, “the business with 103 million un- 
satisfied customers.” 

I have been inundated, as I am sure 
each Member of the House has been 
inundated, with complaints from con- 
stituents concerning automobile insur- 
ance. The public has been victimized in 
various manners and the public is with- 
out protection on the Federal level. 

In my own State of Pennsylvania, 
thousands of motorists have fallen prey 
to unscrupulous insurance operators. In 
good faith, the motorists have paid in- 
surance premiums and thought they were 
covered. But after becoming involved in 
accidents, they found the companies had 
disappeared, leaving their claims and the 
claims against them unpaid. 

In the same manner, others who had 
purchased automobile insurance in good 
faith from mutual companies found 
themselves assessable when the compa- 
nies mysteriously went out of business. 

There are many other complaints. 
There are arbitrary cancellations because 
of age, health, or accidents. There have 
been mammoth increases in premiums 
as a result of a single accident—whether 
or not the motorist was responsible. 

In fact, disregarding these instances, 
the average premium has increased 55 
percent in the past 10 years. 

In view of these facts, in January 1967, 
I introduced H.R. 4006, which calls for 
the establishment of a Federal Motor Ve- 
hicle Insurance Guaranty Corporation, 
which would operate in the same fashion 
as the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration. 

H.R. 4006 would not only protect the 
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motorist from damages if and when his 
insurer failed, but it would provide for 
Federal examination of insurance com- 
panies to make sure the public is pro- 
tected from fly by night, opportunistic, 
and dishonest insurance companies. 

But what is being considered here to- 
day is House Joint Resolution 958, au- 
thorizing a comprehensive study of the 
automobile insurance industry by the 
U.S. Department of Transportation, in 
cooperation with other appropriate 
agencies. 

Similar to my many colleagues, I be- 
lieve that what functions can be left to 
the discretion of the several States, in- 
deed should be left within the jurisdic- 
tion of the States. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I believe it is emi- 
nently clear that automobile insurance is 
a business involved in interstate com- 
merce. Further, it has been shown, that 
many States cannot or will not perform 
the necessary investigation and regula- 
tion of automobile insurance. 

If my colleagues feel more investiga- 
tion is necessary before proceeding with 
needed legislation in this field, I cannot 
be a naysayer. Action in this field is not 
only justified, it is long overdue. 

The timelag is a personal disappoint- 
ment to me. If House Joint Resolution 
958 is enacted, and I sincerely hope it is, 
still another 2 years would be consumed 
in study before this body would have any- 
thing before it on which to act. Justice 
delayed can be justice denied. I do not 
foresee any improvement in the disa- 
bilities of the auto insurance industry 
until we in the Congress take decisive 
action. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I urge 
without reservation speedy enactment of 
House Joint Resolution 958, so that we 
can at last move forward to execute our 
responsibilities to the public which we 
serve. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. There being no fur- 
ther requests for time, pursuant to the 
rule, the Clerk will now read the substi- 
tute committee amendment printed in 
the joint resolution as an original joint 
resolution for the purpose of amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That (a) the Secre- 
tary of Transportation (hereinafter referred 
to as the Secretary“), in cooperation with 
those other Federal agencies which possess 
relevant competencies, as provided in section 
4, is authorized and directed to conduct a 
comprehensive study and investigation of all 
relevant aspects of the existing motor vehicle 
accident compensation system. Such study 
and investigation shall include consideration 
of the following— 

(1) the inadequacies of such existing com- 
pensation system in theory and practice; 

(2) the public policy objectives to be real- 
ized by such a system, including an analysis 
of the costs and benefits, both monetary and 
otherwise; and 

(3) the most effective means for realizing 
such objectives. 

(b) The Secretary shall submit to the 
President and to the Congress interim re- 


ports from time to time and a final report 
not later than twenty-four months after the 
date of enactment of this joint resolution. 
Such final report shall contain a detailed 
statement of the findings, conclusions, and 
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recommendations of the Secretary, and may 
propose such legislation or other action as 
the Secretary considers necessary to carry 
out his recommendations. 


ADMINISTRATIVE POWERS 


Sec. 2. In order to carry out his functions 
under this joint resolution, the Secretary is 
authorized to— 

(1) appoint and fix the compensation of 
such employees as he deems necessary with- 
out regard to the provisions of title 5, United 
States Code, governing appointment in the 
competitive service and without regard to 
the provisions of chapter 51 and subchapter 
III of chapter 53 of such title relating to clas- 
sification and General Schedule pay rates; 

(2) obtain the services of experts and con- 
sultants in accordance with the provisions of 
section 3109 of title 5, United States Code, 
but at rates for individuals not to exceed 
$100 per diem; 

(3) enter into contracts with corporations, 
business firms, institutions, and individuals 
for the conduct of research and surveys and 
the preparation of reports; and 

(4) appoint, without regard to the pro- 
visions of title 5, United States Code, govern- 
ing appointments in the competitive services, 
such advisory committees, representatives of 
the divergent interests involved, as he deems 
appropriate for the purpose of consultation 
with and advice to the Secretary. 


Members of advisory committees appointed 
under paragraph (4) of this section, other 
than those regularly employed by the Fed- 
eral Government, while attending meetings 
of such committees or otherwise serving at 
the request of the Secretary, may be com- 
pensated at rates to be fixed by the Secretary 
but not exceeding $100 per day, and while 
away from home or regular place of business 
they may be allowed travel expenses, includ- 
ing per diem in lieu of subsistence, as au- 
thorized by section 5703 of title 5, United 
States Code, for persons in the Government 
service employed intermittently. Members of 
such advisory committees shall, for the pur- 
poses of chapter 11, title 18, United States 
Code, be deemed to be special Government 
employees. 
COOPERATION OF FEDERAL AGENCIES 


Src. 3. (a) The Secretary is authorized to 
request from any department, agency, or 
independent instrumentality of the Govern- 
ment any information he deems necessary to 
carry out his functions under this joint 
resolution; and each such department, 
agency, or independent instrumentality is 
authorized and directed to cooperate with 
the Secretary and to furnish such informa- 
tion to the Department of Transportation 
upon request made by the Secretary. 

(b) The head of any Federal department, 
agency, or independent instrumentality is 
authorized to detail, on a reimbursable basis, 
any personnel of such department, agency, or 
independent instrumentality to assist in 
carrying out the duties of the Secretary un- 
der this joint resolution. 


INTERAGENCY ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Sec. 4. The President shall appoint an 
Interagency Advisory Committee on Com- 
pensation for Motor Vehicle Accident Losses 
consisting of the Secretary who shall be 
Chairman and one representative each of the 
Departments of Commerce, Justice, Labor, 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and Housing 
and Urban Development, the Federal Trade 
Commission, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, and the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, and such other Federal agencies 
as are designated by the President. Such 
members shall, to the extent possible, be per- 
sons knowledgeable in the field of compen- 
sation for motor vehicle accident losses. The 
Advisory Committee shall advise the Secre- 
tary on the preparation for and the con- 
duct of the study authorized by this joint 
resolution. 
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HEARINGS AND PRODUCTION OF DOCUMENTARY 
EVIDENCE 


Sec. 5. (a) For the purpose of carrying out 
the provisions of this joint resolution the 
Secretary, or on the authorization of the 
Secretary any officer or employee of the De- 
partment of Transportation, may hold such 
hearings, take such testimony, sit and act 
at such times and places, administer such 
oaths, and require, by subpena or otherwise, 
the attendance and testimony of such wit- 
nesses and the production of such books, 
papers, correspondence, memorandums, con- 
tracts, agreements, or other records as the 
Secretary, or such officer or employee, deems 
advisable. 

(b) In order to carry out the provisions 
of this joint resolution, the Secretary or his 
duly authorized agent shall at all reasonable 
times have access to, and for the purposes of 
examination the right to copy, any docu- 
mentary evidence of any corporation, busi- 
ness firm, institution, or individual having 
materials or information relevant to the 
study authorized by this joint resolution. 

(c) The Secretary is authorized to require, 
by general or special orders, any corporation, 
business firm, or individual or any class of 
such corporation, firms, or individuals to 
file, in such form as the Secretary may pre- 
scribe, reports or answers in writing to spe- 
cific questions relating to the study author- 
ized by this joint resolution. Such reports 
and answers shall be made under oath or 
otherwise, and shall be filed with the Secre- 
tary within such reasonable period as the 
Secretary may prescribe. 

(d) Any of the district courts of the 
United States within the jurisdiction of 
which an inquiry is carried on may, in case 
of contumacy or refusal to obey a subpena or 
order of the Secretary or such officer or em- 
ployee issued under subsection (a) or sub- 
section (c) of this section, issue an order re- 
quiring compliance therewith; and any fail- 
ure to obey such order of the court may be 
punished by such court as a contempt 
thereof. 

(e) Witnesses summoned pursuant to this 
section shall be paid the same fees and mile- 
age that are paid witnesses in the courts of 
the United States. 

(f) Any information which is reported to 
or otherwise obtained by the Secretary or 
such officer or employee under this section 
and which contains or relates to a trade se- 
cret or other matter referred to in section 
1905 of title 18 of the United States Code, 
shall not be disclosed except to other officers 
or employees of the Federal Government for 
their use in carrying out this joint resolu- 
tion. Nothing in the preceding sentence shall 
authorize the withholding of information by 
the Secretary (or any officer or employee un- 
der his control) from the duly authorized 
committees of the Congress. 

TERMINATION 

Sec. 6. The authority of the Secretary un- 
der this joint resolution shall terminate 
ninety days after the submission of his final 
report under subsection (b) of the first 
section. 

APPROPRIATIONS AUTHORIZED 

Sec. 7. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, without fiscal year limitation, 
such sums, not to exceed $2,000,000, as may 
be necessary to carry out the provisions of 
this joint resolution. 


Mr. STAGGERS (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the amendment be considered as 
read, printed in the Recorp, and open to 
amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. CAHILL 

Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 

amendment. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CAHILL: On page 
8, immediately after line 13, insert: 

“(4) The oftentimes arbitrary and capri- 
cious cancellation or refusal to renew auto- 
mobile insurance policies or the refusal to 
issue such policies without stated cause; 

“(5) The constant and costly increases in 
premiums for automobile insurance; 

“(6) The disparity between the amounts 
paid as premiums and the amounts paid out 
for claims; 

“(7) The frequent insolvencies of compa- 
nies engaged in providing automobile in- 
surance; 

“(8) Long delays in processing and paying 
claims arising out of motor vehicle accidents; 
and 

“(9) The efficiency and adequacy of pres- 
ent State insurance regulatory institutions.” 

And redesignate the succeeding sections 
accordingly. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. CAHILL] is recognized. 

Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Chairman, here is 
an amendment that will test, in my judg- 
ment at least, the good faith of this 
study, and this investigation. 

You will note that this amendment 
does not take anything away from the 
resolution. 

The Transportation Department will 
still have the authorization to do what is 
set forth in the resolution. And since 
the chairman of the committee and the 
ranking member on the subcommittee 
have agreed in the legislative history that 
it is intended that they shall do these 
things, and since these are things that 
the American public want done, all that 
this amendment will do is direct the 
Transportation Department, in addition 
to those things already spelled out in the 
resolution to look into the following: 

The arbitrary and capricious cancella- 
tion of policies; 

The constant and costly increases in 
premiums; 

The disparity between the amounts 
paid as premiums and the amounts paid 
out for claims; 

The frequent insolvencies of compa- 
nies engaged in providing automobile in- 
surance; 

The long delays in processing and pay- 
ing claims arising out of motor vehicle 
accidents; and 

The efficiency and adequacy of present 
State insurance regulatory institutions. 

So what we are doing really is taking 
what the committee said on page 5 of 
the report as the basis for this study in 
the first place, and we are particularizing 
the resolution so as to insure that the De- 
partment of Transportation shall do this, 
in addition to what the committee says 
it wants it to do in the resolution. 

I will be satisfied, even if I do not sub- 
scribe to this process—I will be satisfied 
personally to support this resolution and 
to believe that there will be an appro- 
priate study and to believe that the 
American public will be protected if this 
amendment is adopted. 

But if this amendment is not adopted, 
I personally will vote against the resolu- 
tion and I personally will be convinced 
that the committee does not mean to 
investigate that facet of the automobile 
liability insurance industry which, in my 
judgment, demands investigation. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 
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Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I think we have tried to 
tell the gentleman from New Jersey in 
the clearest language that we know how, 
that that is covered in this resolution. 

And I might say it is even in one other 
place, at the bottom of the first page of 
the resolution, which reads as follows: 

Whereas there is needed a fundamental 
reevaluation of such system, including a re- 
view of the role and effectiveness of insur- 
any and the existing law governing liabil- 

y— 


The gentleman wants to know about 
the insurance. We have tried to tell him. 
I think we have several lawyers on the 
committee and they have agreed that 
the words are adequate. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAGGERS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Chairman, I find it dif- 
ficult not to take umbrage at the repeat- 
ing by the gentleman in the well of the 
inference that this committee has not 
and is not acting in good faith. I do not 
recall in my 16 years here of stepping into 
the well of this House or of this Commit- 
tee and questioning the good faith of a 
colleague because I disagreed with him. 
But the gentleman has on each occasion 
that he has discussed this bill questioned 
the good faith of the committee. If the 
gentleman has any reason to question the 
good faith of the committee, I think he 
should acquaint every member of the 
committee with the basis for asserting 
that we have acted without good faith, 
because our motivation has not been 
other than the public interest. And the 
bill as it is now before us is as compre- 
hensive as it would be if we were to clut- 
ter it up by including unnecessary verbi- 
age which might give some pride of au- 
thorship but no substantive improvement 
to the bill. 

Every item there is clearly compre- 
hended in the language of the bill before 
this Committee. I urge defeat of the 
amendment. 

Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAGGERS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. CAHILL. I said what I said for this 
reason, that I cannot conceive of any 
committee of this House of Representa- 
tives which starts out to investigate auto- 
mobile liability insurance proposing a 
resolution that does not mention the 
word “insurance” once in the resolution. 
And I question the committee that will 
not implement in legislative words what 
they accept as legislative history. It 
seems to me that to particularize this is 
not asking too much of this committee. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAGGERS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. MOSS. First, if the gentleman will 
look at page 2 of the bill, he will find the 
word “insurance” in the bill. 

Second, we did not start out to investi- 
gate insurance. We started out to try to 
find means of establishing an impartial 
study so that we would have facts upon 
which to base sound and informed legis- 
lative judgments. That was the objective 
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sought by the committee. That is the 
Objective achieved by the resolution, 
which I again point out was unanimously 
reported by the committee with the rec- 
ommendation to this Committee that it 
be adopted. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to say further that the gen- 
tleman from California is the author of 
this bill on the House side, and I believe 
the gentleman from Washington, Mr. 
Macnuson, is the author on the Senate 
side. This bill has been before the Sen- 
ate, and every phase of it has been dis- 
cussed fully. It does provide for a com- 
prehensive investigation and study of the 
automobile insurance industry. 

Mr. KEITH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
DINGELL]. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
my good friend for yielding to me. I 
merely wanted to comment that I have 
been perusing the hearings here, and it is 
passing strange to me that my good 
friend from New Jersey is the only per- 
son who testified before the committee— 
and there were eminent professors of 
the law, distinguished experts in the field 
of insurance, and a number of experts 
in Congress; and all of them came to the 
same conclusion that the subcommittee 
did and the full committee did upon care- 
ful review of this matter, and that is that 
this was going to be a broad study, not 
just of the insurance system and the evils 
that the gentleman has pointed out—and 
I am sure that he is sincere in pointing 
these things out—but also of the whole 
system of compensation of persons in- 
volved in auto accidents—much broader. 
These other matters, I would point out to 
my good friend from New Jersey, a full 
understanding of them is absolutely es- 
sential to a full understanding of the 
adequacy of compensation and the other 
questions the gentleman has raised with 
regard to the automobile insurance sys- 
tem. It is passing strange that my good 
friend from New Jersey, after diligent 
study, is the only man I could find who 
appeared before the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce who did 
not come to precisely the same conclu- 
sion that 33 members of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
came to after most mature and careful 
deliberations on the matter. 

Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Chairman. will the 
gentleman yield so I may answer the 
gentleman? 

Mr. KEITH. This is a question that has 
concerned the American public in gen- 
eral and the people in the State of 
Massachusetts in particular, because we 
originated, I believe, the legislation pro- 
viding for compulsory automobile insur- 
ance. The State of Massachusetts has 
struggled with this problem for years, 
and the insurance of an automobile had 
its first test in Massachusetts. We in 
Massachusetts are now looking to the 
Congress for enlightenment and assist- 
ance in this. 

We on the committee think this 
bill will provide that assistance and in 
good faith we approved this legislation 
unanimously. 

Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield now? 
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Mr. KEITH. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. CAHILL. I would point out to all 
the gentlemen on the committee that all 
I am seeking to do here is add to the 
resolution particular language to make 
certain that in the resolution itself the 
Secretary will understand what we here 
in the House of Representatives under- 
stand he should do. 

I fail to understand, if this is what we 
want done and if this is what the com- 
mittee wants the Secretary to do, what 
harm can be done by adding these words? 
What harm is there? 

Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAHILL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Chairman, I think 
if the gentleman is going to add these 
words, he is changing the intent of the 
committee from what was a very broad 
study. He is changing the intent of the 
committee from a very broad study of 
this whole problem, as set forth in lines 
7 to 13 on page 8, and he is adding these 
additional words and making it a rather 
narrow and concentrated study. The gen- 
tleman is a lawyer on the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. He ought to add words such as 
“including but not limited to” if this is 
his intent, to have the committee add 
and include these specific things. 

That is the objection to the amend- 
ment of the gentleman as far as I am 
concerned. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the necessary number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, the last argument just 
does not seem to add up. The objectives 
in the resolution, numbered 1, 2, and 3, 
are as follows: 

(1) the inadequacies of such existing com- 
pensation system in theory and practice; 

(2) the public policy objectives to be real- 
ized by such a system, including an analysis 
of the costs and benefits, both monetary and 
otherwise; and 

(3) the most effective means for realizing 
such objectives. 


What is complicated about the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from New Jersey 
[Mr. CAHILL]? It simply adds to the 
three enumerated fields six more fields 
in which the House wants the investiga- 
tion to be carried. I do not see anything 
wrong with this amendment, and I do 
not know how the committee can logi- 
cally argue against it. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS, Mr. Chairman, of course 
I yield to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. MOSS. First let me say I believe 
the gentleman from Michigan very pre- 
cisely put his finger on the problem with 
the amendment. 

I know the distinguished gentleman 
from Iowa is an expert in the use of 
words. Under the term, “the inadequacies 
of such existing compensation system in 
theory and practice” certainly there 
must be included “the constant and 
costly increases in premiums for auto- 
mobile insurance, the disparity between 
the amounts paid as premiums and the 
amounts paid out for claims, the frequent 
insolvencies of companies engaged in 
providing automobile insurance.” 
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The language we have written in the 
three categories, carefully read, is suffi- 
ciently broad to include every one of the 
additional six items, which would tend 
by their inclusion to limit rather than 
expand the study contemplated. 

Mr. GROSS. As the gentleman from 
New Jersey has pointed out time after 
time, the resolution states: “the existing 
motor vehicle accident compensation 
system.“ I submit to anyone in the House 
that the three objectives spelled out 
here—(1), (2), and (3) on page 8 of the 
joint resolution—are limited to compen- 
sation. They do not go to a study of pre- 
miums paid, et cetera. They do not go 
to the provisions set up by the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from New Jersey 
as presently offered. The scope of this 
investigation or study has been limited 
to “the existing motor vehicle accident 
compensation system.” 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield. 

Mr. MOSS. I must just say that I re- 
spectfully disagree with the gentleman. 
I believe the history we are making right 
here adds considerable body to the skele- 
ton we brought out, and it was a pretty 
fully fieshed one when we brought it 
from the committee. 

Mr. GROSS. I am not questioning the 
sincerity of the committee. 

Mr. MOSS. I know the gentleman is 
not. 

Mr. GROSS. I say that the word “ex- 
isting” is a limitation in addition to “ac- 
cident compensation system.” Existing“ 
is a limitation in itself. 

Mr. MOSS. Does the gentleman sug- 
gest this would apply to a future sys- 
tem? 

Mr. GROSS. The motor vehicle acci- 
dent compensation system limits it to 
that field, so there are two limitations in 
this one sentence describing the purpose 
of the resolution. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MOSS. Is the gentleman suggest- 
ing that the reach of this language is to 
future systems? I do not believe it is. I 
believe the language offered by the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey deals with exist- 
ing systems. 

Mr. GROSS. Yes. 

Mr. MOSS. But I believe it tends to 
confine the study rather than expand it. 

Mr. GROSS. A question has been 
asked, and there has been no answer to 
it. What possible harm could this amend- 
ment do to the legislation? 

Mr. MOSS. The gentleman from 
Michigan gave the answer. I have at- 
tempted to give the gentleman the an- 
swer. I assure the gentleman the com- 
mittee considered very carefully the 
language used here. We had no disagree- 
ment in the committee at all on this. We 
were unanimous in feeling we achieved 
the objective, which I know the gentle- 
man from Iowa shares. 

Mr. GROSS. If it is admitted the study 
will go into these fields, what possible 
harm could be done by specifying some 
of them? 

Mr. MOSS. The gentleman knows one 
cannot fashion straitjackets in law. One 
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can so restrict by enumerating that that 
is all which is going to be studied. That 
is what might be done. 

Mr. GROSS. I say it is putting a severe 
limitation on the bill by use of the lan- 
guage to which I have referred and so 
have others. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. CAHILL]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Staccers) there 
were—ayes 32, noes 15. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were refused. 

_So the amendment was agreed to. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. RODINO 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. RODINO: 

On page 8, line 16, strike out “twenty- 
four” and insert “eighteen”, 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Chairman, as Mem- 
bers of this body are aware, my firm con- 
viction has been—and remains—that the 
needed study and investigation of our 
national automobile insurance system 
should be carried out under the direction 
of Congress itself. According to the re- 
port prepared by the staff of the Anti- 
trust Subcommittee of the House Judi- 
ciary Committee, such a study could be 
completed within 12 months and at a 
cost of approximately $300,000. However, 
the legislation providing for a Depart- 
ment of Transportation study is well 
underway, and the President has strong- 
ly endorsed this approach. The American 
consumer is demanding relief now, and 
I will therefore support House Joint 
Resolution 958. However, I believe my 
amendment will strengthen the resolu- 
tion by recognizing the urgency for 
prompt completion of the study. 

My amendment would merely limit the 
Department of Investigation study to 18 
months instead of the 24 months re- 
quested by the Department of Trans- 
portation. 

As originally introduced House Joint 
Resolution 958 would have required the 
submission of a final report by the Sec- 
retary of Transportation not later than 
18 months after enactment of the resolu- 
tion. The 24-month period proposed in 
the committee amendment is apparently 
a response to the Secretary’s plea that 
it could take that long to complete the 
study, but he gave only a broad and 
sketchy outline of his plans during his 
testimony before the subcommittee. The 
committee report states on page 6, last 
paragraph: 

The 24-month period in the legislation 
should not be treated as the accepted period 
over which the study and investigation is 
intended to extend, but as a deadline which 
must be met and, if at all possible, one which 
should be appreciably shortened. 


I echo the committee’s conviction that 
the period should be appreciably short- 
ened. I think, however, that the Congress 
can best express its concern with the 
seriousness of the automobile insurance 
crisis by writing into the legislation an 
18-month limitation for the submission 
of the final report—and this is what my 
amendment calls for. 
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If more than 18 months are needed, we 
should be willing to consider an exten- 
sion, but let us do so only after the Sec- 
retary has fully developed his plans for 
the study and therefore can present full 
justification for an extension. The ur- 
gency of the problem precludes our giving 
him additional time now. 

More than two decades have passed 
since Congress delegated to the States 
the responsibility for the regulation of 
insurance. During that period we have 
become a nation on wheels, with 102 
million persons driving some 96 million 
vehicles on our highways in 1966. This 
progress, however, has not been without 
its price. The year 1966 witnessed 53,000 
people killed in fatal motor vehicle ac- 
cidents. Injuries—more than half of a 
disabling nature—were suffered by 3.6 
million. Twenty-four million vehicles— 
one in four on our roads—were damaged. 
Total economic losses reached a stagger- 
ing $13 billion. 

For most Americans, the automobile 
has become both a social and economic 
necessity. Yet our system of automobile 
insurance, by any objective standard, is 
overburdened, expensive, inefficient, and 
antiquated. 

We cannot wait 2 years to initiate the 
needed reforms. I urge my colleagues to 
support my amendment limiting the De- 
partment of Transportation investiga- 
tion to 18 months. And, this is why my 
amendment is being offered. 

Mr. Chairman, if more than 18 months 
are needed, I am sure the committee, 
recognizing the urgencies of the prob- 
lem, will extend further time. It is for this 
reason that I feel my amendment should 
be adopted. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment. 

Let me make it very clear, Mr. Chair- 
man, that I do not voice vigorous opposi- 
tion to this question because in my opin- 
ion it is a value judgment. 

However, I note in the report filed by 
the distinguished Committee on the Ju- 
diciary on page 177, it quoted from a let- 
ter of August 31, 1967, to the chairman 
of the Committee on the Judiciary, a 
letter from the Chairman of the Federal 
Trade Commission wherein the estimate 
is made by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion that in the event the Federal Trade 
Commission were directed to undertake a 
comprehensive investigation of the orga- 
nization and performance of the auto- 
mobile insurance industry, it would re- 
quire funds of about $1.5 million ex- 
pended over a period of about 2 years. 

Then they go on and deal with esti- 
mates of staffing and other problems 
related to it. 

They also state that under certain 
conditions they might want to make a $5 
million study. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, when the bill was 
introduced it carried the provision for 
18 months and although I share the 
strong feeling of urgency as voiced by my 
distinguished colleague, the gentleman 
from New Jersey (Mr. CAHILL) the Sec- 
retary of Transportation, when the gen- 
tleman was being asked to undertake 
this study, communicated his conviction 
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to the committee that it would require 
24 months. 

I think in two areas the committee was 
extremely thorough in examining the 
Secretary: First, the schedule for the 
study, and second, the justification for 
funds. As a matter of fact in the justifica- 
tion for the authorization we even had 
the figures reviewed by the General Ac- 
counting Office in order to have some 
outside value judgment. So the table 
presented by the Secretary is the best 
effort of his department and it coincides 
with the judgment contained in the re- 
port of the Committee on the Judiciary 
quoting the Federal Trade Commission. 

Mr. Chairman, we can go ahead for 18 
months, but I would venture that we will 
have to come back and ask for an exten- 
sion of time. I have seen this happen on 
occasion in the past. It is my conviction 
that it will happen in this instance, if 
this amendment is adopted. 

I merely want to place on the record 
the consensus of the committee, al- 
though one member filed a dissenting 
opinion from that consensus, that the 
24-month period was a more realistic 
figure 


For that reason and that reason alone, 
I urge the defeat of the amendment. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. RODINO. Might we point out once 
again that the staff study which has been 
referred states explicitly that the sub- 
committee of the Congress could make a 
study and complete it within 1 year. Now, 
what I am doing is taking the 24-month 
period and the 1-year period and com- 
promising it to an 18-month period. 

I believe with all the facts that have 
been developed and with the sense of 
urgency that is before us that study can 
be done and should be done within a 
period of 18 months. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Chairman, I know that 
my distinguished friend from New Jer- 
sey wants to be very precise in his state- 
ments to the members of the committee. 
Therefore, is it not true that the staff 
study recommendation contains this lan- 
guage? 

Such a staff, it is estimated, would require 
a year to complete its preliminary investiga- 
tion. 


So that the $313,000 and the 1 year re- 
late to a preliminary investigation. Then 
there is the further comment by the staff 
report upon the inadvisability of pro- 
ceeding with that type of study. 

Then they swing over to the proposal 
that had been outside of the Congress, 
and the distinguished chairman of the 
gentleman’s committee, Congressman 
CELLER, which asked the views of the 
Federal Trade Commission, and they 
said 2 years. 

I believe that reflects the facts of the 
staff study report which is available to 
any member of the committee. 

Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New Jersey. I offered an amend- 
ment in committee to cut this study down 
to 18 months, and then a further effort 
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to compromise it at 20 months, and it 
was debeated; but we had support from 
both sides of the aisle for the amend- 
ment. 

The thing that bothers me is that at 
this point, if we take 2 years for this 
study, then the report of the study is 
not going to come to the House of Rep- 
resentatives until some time in June or 
July of 1970. That means we will not have 
a chance to act on legislation in this 
field for yet another year, so we will not 
have any action for some 3 or 4 years— 
until 1971 at the earliest. 

During the meantime, people are still 
going to be having accidents; they are 
going to be receiving inadequate compen- 
sation, they are going to be subject to 
not having thei: claims paid because 
their insurance companies have gone out 
of business, they are going to be subject 
to undue delays in court procedures. 
Much of this misery might be avoided if 
we had the results of such a study in a 
shorter period of time. 

I believe it is very sensible for us to 
endeavor to get that shorter period of 
time, so that we can take action. This is 
something that really affects people in 
their lives, and I believe a shorter time 
is called for. I cannot conceive that it is 
going to take 2 years to make such a 
study when we have so many reports, 
and studies, that have already been 
made, and statistics on this subject from 
the State bar associations, insurance 
companies, and various groups all over 
the country. I believe we could take re- 
sponsible action on this very important 
subject in a lesser time and that we 
would not have to wait until the summer 
of 1970 for the results of the proposed 
study. 

I would like to point out that the other 
body, with the same information before 
it, passed a resolution calling for an 18- 
month study. And even our subcommittee 
did not feel constrained to accept at face 
value the time proposals of the Secretary 
of Transportation that called for an even 
longer study period. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. OTTINGER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. KYL. I believe the question is: Do 
you want a study, or do you want to 
write an indictment, or some charges 
which have not been substantiated at 
this time, and proceed to write legisla- 
tion? 

It is largely, I believe, like saying that 
a court trial is unnecessary, we will de- 
cide for ourselves what we are going to 
do for ourselves without any study. 

Mr, OTTINGER. I believe the fact 
that there are problems needs no study; 
it is the solution to those problems to 
which a study is directed. 

I do not believe there is an automobile 
driver in the United States who would 
not tell us that he has insurance prob- 
lems. He has premium problems, he has 
cancellation problems, he has adjust- 
ment problems on his claims. The prob- 
lem is what are we going to do about it? 

Mr. KYL. Will the gentleman yield 
further? 

Mr. OTTINGER. I yield further to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. KYL. Is there anything in this bill 
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which would prevent Congress or the 
committee from writing legislation on 
specific matters where they have infor- 
mation now to substantiate the legisla- 
tion? Is there anything to prevent that? 

Mr. OTTINGER. There is nothing to 
prevent it, but a responsible study would 
enhance the ability of the Congress to 
act with greater responsibility. 

Mr. KYL. Will the gentleman yield 
further? 

Mr. OTTINGER. I will be glad to yield 
further. 

Mr. KYL. I ask the gentleman to yield 
further simply because I do not believe 
this thought has been expressed here. 
We could go overboard in pointing the 
finger at insurance companies generally. 
I believe maybe this observation is in 
order: 

If the Members of this body were 
asked if they were excellent golfers they 
would say “No,” and if the Members of 
this body were asked if they were excel- 
lent baseball players they would say 
“No.” They would freely admit their 
shortcomings in almost any kind of ac- 
tivity, but across this broad land of ours, 
if any individual were asked “Are you an 
excellent driver of an automobile?” 
ninety-nine and forty-four one hun- 
dredths percent of them would say “I am 
an excellent driver.” Then they would 
proceed to go out on the highway and 
prove otherwise. 

Mr. OTTINGER. I would not dispute 
that at all. 

I think the insurance companies them- 
selves readily admit the inadequacies of 
the present system. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. OTTINGER. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. MOSS. Is the gentleman aware of 
the fact that in the hearings and testi- 
mony it was made quite clear to the sub- 
committee while there is a tremendous 
mass of statistical data available from 
State regulatory commissions, and from 
private insurance underwriters, that it is 
in differing forms, and one of the prob- 
lems would be to convert this into a 
standard type of information for input 
into the computers so that it can be 
properly utilized. 

It is considered that quite a number 
of months will be required in this process 
of conversion of material available now 
into a form that will make it universally 
useful in the study which is planned 
by the Department of Transportation. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, we are witnessing a 
situation today where a good piece of 
legislation, strongly supported by one of 
the great committees of the House of 
Representatives, is being amended by 
well-meaning people in an excess of en- 
thusiasm, without having scrutinized the 
circumstances and facts that are attend- 
ant upon the action of the committee and 
that are involved in the legislation be- 
fore us. 

I would point out for the benefit of my 
colleagues, if they want to look at what 
this study is going to involve, they should 
refer to page 2 of the hearings. 

It is going to study not only the acci- 
dent insurance system that we have in 
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the automotive liability insurance sys- 
tem but it is going to study also all of 
the facts that go into the level of com- 
pensation of person injured in automo- 
tive accidents. 

It is going into judicial questions. 

It is going into the structure of the 
insurance industry which pays out in 
medical expenses alone an amount of 
$600 million—one which operates in 50 
States and one which is regulated by 50 
State agencies and which involves almost 
every automobile driven in this country— 
and there are now something on the or- 
der of 90 million automobiles in the 
United States. 

It is going into the insurance industry 
and into the internal affairs of the in- 
surance industry which involved some- 
thing on the order of $9.2 billion in the 
year 1967. 

The administrative costs of insurance 
companies amount to $3.5 billion. This 
is another question that is going to be 
considered by this agency that is to per- 
form the study. 

I would point out it is going into the 
cost increase in insurance premiums, 
which have risen some 30 percent. 

I believe the gentleman wants the 
study and he wants one that is going to 
give him a quick answer. I believe in 
fairness to the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey and my good friend, the gentleman 
from New York, who have just spoken 
that they are interested in a thorough 
and careful study and one which is go- 
ing to get the facts that are needed. 

The two gentlemen who have spoken 
on this matter are a little bit like the 
fellow who wants to hurry pregnancy. 
This is something that medical science 
in all these years has never been able 
to accomplish. While we may have been 
able to provide good prenatal and post- 
natal care and while we may have been 
able to decrease the mortality rate of in- 
fants and mothers, we have not yet been 
able to speed this up by 1 day and we 
cannot do so no matter how much money 
we spend. 

The position that my good friend, the 
gentleman from New Jersey, finds him- 
self in is rather like the fellow who would 
expedite pregnancy by having two moth- 
ers pregnant at one time. The answer is 
that it cannot be done. You cannot re- 
duce pregnancy to 4% months by hav- 
ing two mothers work on the problem. 

I believe what we want here is a good 
study. I believe what we want is a study 
that is going to get the information we 
need. We agree that there is a problem. 

Now my good friend, the gentleman 
from New York, and the gentleman from 
New Jersey, and the other gentleman 
from New Jersey, who have been inter- 
ested in this bill are operating on the as- 
sumption that the committee has come 
forth with a bill which is not adequate 
to meet the needs. As a matter of fact, 
on one hand they complain about the 
inadequacy of the bill, and on the other 
hand they complain about the fact that 
the sweep is too broad and that the bill 
is far too broad. 

But the answer is that this agency is 
going to study a very broad insurance 
industry, one which has a tremendous 
impact on almost every aspect of Ameri- 
can life, from investments, to who is go- 
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ing to drive, to the cost of the auto- 
mobiles, to the impact it has on the in- 
jured, on the State agencies and to the 
activities of the State agencies that reg- 
ulate this whole industry. 

It is going into an industry that af- 
fects every part of this country geograph- 
ically, and which in many instances is 
regulated differently by the 50 States. 

Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DINGELL. I yield to my friend, 
the gentleman from New York. Maybe 
he can tell us how to expedite the preg- 
nancy. 

Mr. OTTINGER. I am not trying to 
shorten the time of the pregnancy but to 
shorten the time before pregnancy oc- 
curs. I read all the testimony of the Sec- 
retary of Transportation, and even the 
subcommittee did not accept the times 
prescribed by the Secretary of Trans- 
portation for completing this study. The 
Secretary of Transportation went into 
such a lengthy and detailed study that it 
might have taken several years just to 
complete the study. The subcommittee 
saw fit to cut that down to 24 months to 
enable the Congress to act expeditiously. 
I do not see why we cannot cut it down 
to 18 months, which is a very substantial 
period of time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. RODINO]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. CAHILL 


Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. CAHILL: On 
page 11, immediately after line 12, insert: 


“JOINT CONGRESSIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


“Sec, 5. (a) There is hereby established 
a Joint Committee on Compensation for 
Motor Vehicle Accident Losses (referred to 
in this section as the Committee), consist- 
ing of six members of the Senate and six 
Members of the House of Representatives. 
The President pro tempore of the Senate shall 
appoint three of the members from the Sen- 
ate from the Committee on Commerce, and 
three from the Committee on the Judiciary. 
The Speaker of the House of Representatives 
shall appoint three of the members from the 
House from the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, and three from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. Each such appoint- 
ment shall be made on the recommenda- 
tion of the chairman of the committee from 
which the member is appointed, and not 
more than two members from any commit- 
tee may be members of the same political 
party. The President pro tempore of the Sen- 
ate and the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives shall respectively designate one of 
the members from the Senate and one of 
the members from the House as cochairmen 
of the Committee. 

“(b) The Committee shall advise the Sec- 
retary on coordination of the study with the 
legislative process and on the presentation 
of the results thereof in a form useful to the 
Congress. The Committee may in its dis- 
eretion make such reports to the Congress 
on the study authorized by this resolution 
as the Committee deems appropriate.” 

And redesignate the succeeding sections 
accordingly. 

Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Chairman, I think 
the amendment can be explained very 
briefly. You will observe in the resolu- 


tion that there is an interagency ad- 
visory committee formed. The President 
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shall appoint members to this commit- 
tee from many of the agencies of the 
Federal Government. There are about 
seven or eight named in the report it- 
self. 

The Secretary in his testimony before 
the committee also said that he would 
appoint many other committees to advise 
and to consult with him. 

I think the gentleman from Michigan 
Mr. DINGELL] probably made the best 
argument for this amendment when he 
outlined the scope of the investigation 
that he contemplates the Secretary mak- 
ing—and it is vast and difficult. 

The purpose of this amendment is to 
have Representatives from the Congress, 
members of the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee and members of 
the Judiciary Committee, who would con- 
sult with and advise the Secretary so 
that there would be a coordinated effort 
between the investigative agency and the 
legislative agency. 

So that, when a facet of the investiga- 
tion was completed, then the representa- 
tives from Congress could advise their 
respective committees that a facet of it 
was now completed, and then that com- 
mittee could start appropriate hearings 
and perhaps enact necessary legislation. 
So the theory behind this is that, as the 
investigation is completed, then the con- 
gressional committee which has the leg- 
islative responsibility could be activated 
and then they could propose and enact 
legislation. ° 

It is not going to cost any money. 
There would be representatives appointed 
by the Speaker with the recommendation 
of the chairman of the committee; there 
would be two from the majority side and 
one from the minority side. It seems to 
me this would give continuity to the leg- 
islative process. It seems to me this would 
give the respective committees knowl- 
edgeable members on their subcommit- 
tee and committee. It would keep their 
staffs alerted to what is taking place in 
the investigative field. Hopefully, it would 
shorten the time between the completion 
of the investigation and the enactment 
of the legislation. 

As indicated, it is a representative 
committee, bipartisan, it will not cost any 
money, and it would support, I think, an 
intelligent approach to this very vast 
problem. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time and I urge the adoption of 
the amendment. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I think the amendment 
would be an encroachment upon the 
jurisdiction of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. The report, 
on page 6, states: 

Your committee intends to exercise very 
close legislative oversight over the conduct 
and progress of the study and investigation 
in order to assure itself that it is pursued 
as expeditiously and effectively as possible. 


I do not know of any precedent for a 
committee like this. We already have a 
committee with authority and which has 
jurisdiction. I do not know why we 
should appoint another committee which 
would overlap the jurisdiction of the In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce Commit- 
tee. 
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I think this is a needless amendment, I 
think it is mischievous. I urge its defeat. 
I do not in any way doubt the good faith 
of the gentlemen who offer it, but I just 
cannot understand why it should be 
adopted. 

Mr. CELLER, Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, I personally do not 
see the need of any advisory committee. 
The mere fact that the Members would 
be from my committee or from another 
committee or any other committee should 
make no difference. I think we placed 
responsibility for the investigation in the 
Department of Transportation. We 
should leave it there. 

I think it would only complicate mat- 
ters to adopt the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from New Jersey. Much as 
I respect the opinion of the gentleman 
on most occasions, I cannot respect it in 
this situation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. CAHILL]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment, as amended. 

The committee amendment, as amend- 
ed, was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the preamble. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Whereas Congress finds that suffering and 
loss of life resulting from motor vehicle ac- 
cidents and the consequent social and eco- 
nomic dislocations are critical national prob- 
lems; and 

Whereas there is growing evidence that the 
existing system of compensation for such 
loss and suffering is inequitable, inadequate, 
and insufficient and is unresponsive to exist- 
ing social, economic, and technological con- 
ditions; and 

Whereas there is needed a fundamental 
reevaluation of such system, including a re- 
view of the role and effectiveness of insurance 
and the existing law governing liability; and 

Whereas meaningful analysis requires the 
collection and evaluation of data not pres- 
ently available such as the actual economic 
impact of motor vehicle injuries, the relief 
available both from public and private 
sources, and the role and effectiveness of 
rehabilitation: Now, therefore, be it 


The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Hawkins, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee having had under consideration the 
joint resolution (H.J. Res. 958), to au- 
thorize the Secretary of Transportation 
to conduct a comprehensive study and 
investigation of the existing compensa- 
tion system for motor vehicle accident 
losses, and for other purposes, pursuant 
to House Resolution 1151, he reported 
the joint resolution back to the House 
with an amendment adopted by the Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment to the committee amend- 
ment adopted in the Committee of the 
Whole? If not, the question is on the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
engrossment of the joint resolution. 
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The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
preamble. 

The preamble was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
third reading of the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be 
read a third time, and was read the third 
time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
passage of the joint resolution. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum is 
not present and make the point of order 
that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 363, nays 3, answered “pres- 
ent” 1, not voting 66, as follows: 


[Roll No. 120] 
YEAS—363 
Abbitt Conable Gubser 
Abernethy Conte Gude 
ams Corbett Haley 
Addabbo Cowger Hall 
Albert Cramer Halleck 
Anderson, Ill. Curtis Halpern 
Anderson, Daddario Hamilton 
Tenn. Daniels Hammer- 
Andre Davis, Ga. schmidt 
N. Dak. Dawson Hanley 
Annunzio de la Garza Hanna 
Arenas Delaney Hansen, Wash. 
Aspinall Denney Hardy 
Baring Dent Harrison 
Barrett Derwinski Harsha 
Bates Devine Harvey 
Battin Dickinson Hathaway 
Belcher Diggs Hawkins 
Bell Dingell Hays 
Bennett le Hébert 
Berry Donohue Hechler, W. Va. 
Betts Dorn Heckler, Mass. 
Biester Dow Helstoski 
Bingham Downing Henderson 
Blanton Dulski Hicks 
Blatnik Duncan Holifield 
gs Dwyer Horton 
Boland Eckhardt Hosmer 
Bolling Edmondson Howard 
Bolton Edwards, Calif. Hull 
Bow Edwards, La. Hungate 
Brasco Erlenborn Hunt 
ray Esch Hutchinson 
Brinkley Eshleman n 
Brock Evans, Colo. Jarman 
Brooks Everett Joelson 
Broomfield Evins, Tenn Johnson, Calif. 
Brotzman Farbstein Johnson, Pa. 
Brown, Mich. Fascell Jonas 
Broyhill, N.C. Findley Jones, Mo. 
Broyhill, Va. Fino Jones, N.C. 
Buchanan Fisher Karth 
Burke, Mass. Flood Kastenmeier 
Burleson Flynt Kazen 
Burton, Calif. Foley Kee 
Burton, Utah Ford, Gerald R. Keith 
Button Fountain King, Calif. 
Byrne. Pa Fraser King, N. v. 
Byrnes, Wis. Friedel Kleppe 
Cabell Fulton, Pa. Kluczynski 
Cahill Fulton, Tenn. Kornegay 
Carey Fuqua Kupferman 
Carter Galifianakis Kuykendall 
Casey Gallagher Kyl 
Cederberg Gardner Kyros 
Celler Garmatz Laird 
Chamberlain Gathings Langen 
Clancy Giaimo Latta 
k Gilbert Leggett 
Clausen, Gonzalez Lennon 
Don Goodell Lipscomb 
Clawson, Del Goodling Lloyd 
Cleveland Gray Long, La 
Cohelan Griffin Long, Md. 
Collier Gross Lukens 
Colmer Grover McCarthy 


McClory 
McCloskey 
McClure 


Mathias, Calif. 
Mathias, Md. 
Matsunaga 
May 


Morgan 
Mosher 


O'Neill, Mass. 
Ottinger 
Passman 
Patman 
Patten 


Blackburn 


Poff 
Pollock 
Pool 

Price, Ill. 
Price, Tex. 


Rhodes, Pa. 


Rivers 


Rogers. Colo. 
Rogers, Fla. 
Ronan 
Rooney, N.Y. 
Rooney, Pa. 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowski 
Roth 

Roybal 
Rumsfeld 
Ruppe 

Ryan 

St Germain 
St. Onge 
Sandman 
Satterfield 
Saylor 
Schadeberg 
Scherle 
Scheuer 
Schneebeli 
Schweiker 
Schwengel 
Scott 


Smith, Iowa 
Smith, N.Y. 
Smith, Okla. 


NAYS—3 
Davis, Wis. 
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Snyder 
Springer 
Stafford 
Staggers 
Stanton 
Steed 
Steiger, Ariz. 
Steiger, Wis. 


Thompson, Ga. 


Thompson, N.J. 


Van Deerlin 
Vander Jagt 
Vigorito 
Waggonner 
Waldie 
Walker 
Wampler 
Watkins 
Watson 
Watts 
Whalen 
Whalley 
White 
Whitener 
Widnall 
Wiggins 
Williams, Pa. 
Willis 


McEwen 


ANSWERED ‘“’PRESENT’’—1 


Quillen 


NOT VOTING—66 


Adair 
Andrews, Ala. 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Ashmore 
Ayres 

Bevill 
Brademas 
Brown, Calif. 
Brown, Ohio 
Burke, Fla. 
Bush 
Conyers 
Corman 
Culver 
Cunningham 
Dellenback 
Dowdy 
Edwards, Ala. 
Ellberg 
Fallon 
Feighan 


Ford, 
William D. 


Frelinghuysen 
Gettys 
Gibbons 
Green, Oreg. 
Green, Pa. 
Griffiths 
Gurney 


Hagan 
Hansen, Idaho 
Herlong 
Holland 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Jones, Ala. 
Karsten 
Kelly 
Kirwan 
Landrum 
McMillan 
Macdonald, 
Mass. 
MacGregor 
Madden 
Martin 


So the joint resolution 


The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 
Mr. 


REREE 


Mr. 


$ 


Martin. 


Miller, Calif. 
Moore ` 
Morse, Mass. 
Morton 
Nichols 

Nix 

O'Hara, Mich. 


Selden 
Stubblefield 
Tunney 
Vanik 
Whitten 
Wright 
Wyatt 


was passed. 


Kirwan with Mr. Adair. 

. Andrews of Alabama with Mr. Moore. 
. Eilberg with Mr. Roudebush. 
Madden with Mr. Cunningham. 
Roush with Mr. Wyatt. 

. Selden with Mr. Gurney. 

Stubblefield with Mr. Morton. 

Green of Pennsylvania with Mr. 
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Feighan with Mr, Ayres, 

Dowdy with Mr, Brown of Ohio, 
Fallon with Mr. Edwards of Alabama. 
Corman with Mr. Ashbrook. 8 
Bevill with Mr. Frelinghuysen. 
Ashmore with Mr. Burke of Florida. 
Mr. Nichols with Mr. Karsten. 


Mr. Purcell with Mr. MacGregor. 

Mr, Gettys with Mr. Bush. 

Mr. William D, Ford with Mr. Dellenback. 

Mr. Whitten with Mr. Hansen of Idaho. 

Mr. Wright with Mr. Landrum. 

Mr. Brademas with Mr. Gibbons. 

Mr. Culver with Mr. Hagan. 

Mrs, Griffiths with Mr. Herlong. 

Mr, O'Hara of Michigan with Mr. Ichord. 

Mr. Macdonald of Massachusetts with Mr. 
Resnick. 

Mr. Vanik with Mr. Tunney. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to the provisions of House Resolu- 
tion 1151, I call up from the Speaker’s 
table for immediate consideration Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 129. 

The Clerk read the title of the Senate 
joint resolution. 

The Clerk read the Senate joint reso- 
lution, as follows: 


S.J. RES. 129 


Whereas Congress finds that suffering and 
loss of life resulting from motor vehicle ac- 
cidents and the consequent social and eco- 
nomic dislocations are critical national prob- 
lems; and 

Whereas there is growing evidence that the 
existing system of compensation for such 
loss and suffering is inequitable, inadequate, 
and insufficient and is unresponsive to exist- 
ing social, economic, and technological con- 
ditions; and 

Whereas there is needed a fundamental re- 
evaluation of such system, including a review 
of the role and effectiveness of insurance and 
the existing law governing liability; and 

Whereas meaningful analysis requires the 
collection and evaluation of data not pres- 
ently available such as the actual economic 
impact of motor vehicle injuries, the relief 
available both from public and private 
sources, and the role and effectiveness of re- 
habilitation: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That (a) the Secre- 
tary of Transportation (hereinafter referred 
to as the “Secretary”), in cooperation with 
those other Federal agencies which possess 
relevant competencies, as provided in section 
4, is authorized and directed to conduct a 
comprehensive study and investigation of all 
relevant aspects of the existing motor vehicle 
accident compensation system. Such study 
and investigation shall include consideration 
of the following— 

(1) the inadequacies of such existing com- 
pensation system in theory and practice; 

(2) the public policy objectives to be 
realized by such a system including an analy- 
sis of the costs and benefits, both monetary 
and otherwise; and 

(3) the most effective means for realizing 
such objectives. 

(b) The Secretary shall submit to the Pres- 
ident and the Congress interim reports from 
time to time and a final report not later than 
eighteen months after the date of enactment 
of this joint resolution. Such final report 
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shall contain a detailed statement of the 
findings, conclusions, and recommendations 
of the Secretary and may propose such recom- 
mendations for registration or other action 
as the Secretary deems necessary to carry out 
the objectives of this joint resolution. 


ADMINISTRATIVE POWERS 


Sec. 2. In order to carry out his functions 
under this joint resolution, the Secretary is 
authorized to— 

(1) appoint and fix the compensation of 
such employees as he deems necessary with- 
out regard to the provisions of title 5, United 
States Code, governing appointment in the 
competitive service and without regard to the 
provisions of chapter 51 and subchapter III 
of chapter 53 of such title relating to classi- 
fication and General Schedule pay rates; 

(2) obtain the services of experts and con- 
sultants in accordance with the provisions 
of section 3109 of title 5, United States Code, 
but at rates for individuals not to exceed 
$100 per diem; 

(3) enter into contracts with corporations, 
business firms, institutions and individuals 
for the conduct of research, and surveys and 
the preparation of reports; and 

(4) appoint, without regard to the provi- 
sions of title 5, United States Code, govern- 
ing appointments in the competitive services, 
such advisory committees as he deems ap- 
propriate for the purpose of consultation 
with and advice to the Secretary. Members 
of such committees, other than those reg- 
ularly employed by the Federal Government, 
while attending meetings of such committees 
or otherwise serving at the request of the 
Secretary, may be compensated at rates to be 
fixed by the Secretary but not exceeding $100 
per day, and while away from home or reg- 
ular place of business they may be allowed 
travel expenses, including per diem in lieu 
of subsistence, as authorized by section 5703 
of title 5, United States Code, for persons in 
the Government service employed intermit- 
tently. Members of such advisory committees 
shall, for the purposes of chapter 11, title 18, 
United States Code, be deemed to be special 
Government employees. 


COOPERATION OF FEDERAL AGENCIES 


Src. 3. (a) The Secretary is authorized to 
request from any department, agency, or in- 
dependent instrumentality of the Govern- 
ment any information he deems necessary to 
carry out his functions under this joint res- 
olution; and each such department, agency, 
or independent instrumentality is authorized 
and directed to cooperate with the Secretary 
and to furnish such information to the De- 
partment of Transportation upon request 
made by the Secretary. 

(b) The head of any Federal department, 
agency, or independent instrumentality is 
authorized to detail, on a reimbursable 
basis, any personnel of such agency to as- 
sist in carrying out the duties of the Secre- 
tary under this joint resolution. 


INTERAGENCY ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Sec. 4. The President shall appoint an 
Interagency Advisory Committee on Com- 
pensation for Motor Vehicle Accident Losses 
consisting of the Secretary who shall be 
Chairman and one representative each of 
the Departments of Commerce, Justice, 
Labor, Health, Education, and Welfare, and 
Housing and Urban Development, the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, and such other Fed- 
eral agencies as are designated by the Presi- 
dent. Such members shall, to the extent pos- 
sible, be persons knowledgeable in the field 
of compensation for motor vehicle accident 
losses. The Advisory Committee shall ad- 
vise the Secretary on the preparations for 
and the conduct of the study authorized 
by this joint resolution. 
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HEARINGS AND PRODUCTION OF DOCUMENTARY 
EVIDENCE 


Sec. 5. (a) For the purpose of carrying out 
the provisions of this joint resolution the 
Secretary, or on the authorization of the 
Secretary any officer or employee of the 
Department of Transportation, may hold 
such hearings, take such testimony, sit and 
act at such times and places, administer 
such oaths, and require, by subpena or 
otherwise, the attendance and testimony of 
such witnesses and the production of such 
books, papers, correspondence, memoran- 
dums, contracts, agreements, or other rec- 
ords as the Secretary, or such officer or em- 
ployee, deems advisable. 

(b) In order to carry out the provisions 
of this joint resolution, the Secretary of 
his duly authorized agent shall at all rea- 
sonable times have access to, and for the 
purposes of examination the right to copy, 
any documentary evidence of any corpora- 
tion, business firm, institution, or individual 
having materials or information relevant to 
the study authorized by this joint resolu- 
tion. 

(c) The Secretary is authorized to re- 
quire, by general or special orders, any cor- 
poration, business firm, or individual or 
any class of such corporations, firms, or in- 
dividuals to file, in such form as the Secre- 
tary may prescribe, reports or answers in 
writing to specific questions relating to the 
study authorized by this joint resolution. 
Such reports and answers shall be made 
under oath or otherwise, and shall be filed 
with the Secretary within such reasonable 
period as the Secretary may prescribe. 

(d) Any of the district courts of the 
United States within the jurisdiction of 
which an inquiry is carried on may, in case 
of contumacy or refusal to obey a subpena 
or order of the Secretary or such officer or 
employee issued under subsection (a) or sub- 
section (c) of this section, issue an order 
requiring compliance therewith; and any 
failure to obey such order of the court may 
be punished by such court as a contempt 
thereof. 

(e) Witnesses summoned pursuant to this 
section shall be paid the same fees and mile- 
age that are paid witnesses in the courts of 
the United States. 

(f) Any information which is reported to 
or otherwise obtained by the Secretary or 
such officer or employee under this section 
and which contains or relates to a trade 
secret referred to in section 1905 of title 18 
of the United States Code, shall not be dis- 
closed except to other officers or employees 
of the Government for their use in carrying 
out this joint resolution. Nothing in the 
preceding sentence shall authorize the with- 
holding of information by the Secretary (or 
any officer or employee under his control) 
from the duly authorized committees of the 
Congress. 

TERMINATION 

Sec. 6. The authority of the Secretary 
under this joint resolution shall terminate 
ninety days after the submission of his final 
report under section 1(b). 

APPROPRIATIONS AUTHORIZED 

Sec. 7. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, without fiscal year limitation, 
such sums, not to exceed $2,000,000, as may 
be necessary to carry out the provisions of 
this joint resolution. 


MOTION OFFERED BY MR. STAGGERS 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Sracons moves to strike out all after 
the resolving clause of Senate Joint Resolu- 


tion 129 and to insert in lieu thereof the 
provisions of House Joint Resolution 958 as 


passed, as follows: 
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“That (a) the Secretary of Transportation 
(hereinafter referred to as the ‘Secretary’), 
in cooperation with those other Federal agen- 
cies which possess relevant competencies, as 
provided in section 4, is authorized and di- 
rected to conduct a comprehensive study 
and investigation of all relevant aspects of 
the existing motor vehicle accident com- 
pensation system, Such study and investiga- 
tion shall include consideration of the fol- 
lowing— 

“(1) the inadequacies of such existing 
compensation system in theory and prac- 
tice; 

“(2) the public policy objectives to be 
realized by such a system, including an analy- 
sis of the costs and benefits, both monetary 
and otherwise; 

“(3) the most effective means for realiz- 
ing such objectives; 

“(4) the oftentimes arbitrary and capri- 
cious cancellation or refusal to renew auto- 
mobile insurance policies or the refusal to is- 
sue such policies without stated cause; 

“(5) the constant and costly increases in 
premiums for automobile insurance; 

“(6) the disparity between the amounts 
paid as premiums and the amounts paid out 
for claims; 

“(7) the frequent insolvencies of com- 
panies engaged in providing automobile in- 
surance; 

“(8) long delays in processing and paying 
claims arising out of motor vehicle accidents; 
and 

9) the efficiency and adequacy of present 
State insurance regulatory institutions. 

“(b) The Secretary shall submit to the 
President and to the Congress interim re- 
ports from time to time and a final report 
not later than twenty-four months after the 
date of enactment of this joint resolution. 
Such final report shall contain a detailed 
statement of the findings, conclusions, and 
recommendations of the Secretary, and may 
propose such legislation or other action as 
the Secretary considers necessary to carry out 
his recommendations. 


“ADMINISTRATIVE POWERS 


“Sec. 2. In order to carry out his functions 
under this joint resolution, the Secretary is 
authorized to— 

“(1) appoint and fix the compensation of 
such employees as he deems ne with- 
out regard to the provisions of title 5, United 
States Code, governing appointment in the 
competitive service and without regard to 
the provisions of chapter 51 and subchapter 
III of chapter 53 of such title relating to clas- 
sification and General Schedule pay rates; 

“(2) obtain the services of experts and con- 
sultants in accordance with the provisions 
of section 3109 of title 5, United States 
Code, but at rates for individuals not to ex- 
ceed $100 per diem; 

“(3) enter into contracts with corporations, 
business firms, institutions, and individuals 
for the conduct of research and surveys and 
the preparation of reports; and 

“(4) appoint, without regard to the pro- 
visions of title 5, United States Code, gov- 
erning appointments in the competitive ser- 
vices, such advisory committees, representa- 
tive of the divergent interests involved, as he 
deems appropriate for the purpose of con- 
sultation with and advice to the Secretary. 
Members of advisory committees appointed 
under paragraph (4) of this section, other 
than those regularly employed by the Fed- 
eral Government, while attending meetings 
of such committees or otherwise serving at 
the request of the Secretary, may be com- 
pensated at rates to be fixed by the Secretary 
but not exceeding $100 per day, and while 
away from home or regular place of busi- 
ness they may be allowed travel expenses, 
including per diem in lieu of subsistence, as 
authorized by section 5703 of title 5, United 
States Code, for persons in the Government 
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service employed intermittently. Members of 
such advisory committees shall, for the pur- 
poses of chapter 11, title 18, United States 
Code, be deemed to be special Government 
employees. 

“COOPERATION OF FEDERAL AGENCIES 


“Sec. 3. (a) The Secretary is authorized to 
request from any department, agency, or in- 
dependent instrumentality of the Govern- 
ment any information he deems necessary 
to carry out his functions under this joint 
resolution; and each such department, 
agency, or independent instrumentality is 
authorized and directed to cooperate with 
the Secretary and to furnish such informa- 
tion to the Department of Transportation 
upon request made by the Secretary. 

“(b) The head of any Federal department, 
agency, or independent instrumentality is 
authorized to detail, on a reimbursable basis, 
any personnel of such department, agency, 
or independent instrumentality to assist in 
carrying out the duties of the Secretary 
under this joint resolution, 


“INTERAGENCY ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


“Sec. 4. The President shall appoint an 
Interagency Advisory Committee on Com- 
pensation for Motor Vehicle Accident Losses 
consisting of the Secretary who shall be 
Chairman and one representative each of the 
Departments of Commerce, Justice, Labor, 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and Hous- 
ing and Urban Development, the Federal 
Trade Commission, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, and such other Federal 
agencies as are designated by the President. 
Such members shall, to the extent possible, 
be persons knowledgeable in the field of 
compensation for motor vehicle accident 
losses. The Advisory Committee shall advise 
the Secretary on the preparation for and 
the conduct of the study authorized by this 
joint resolution. 


“HEARINGS AND PRODUCTION OF DOCUMENTARY 
EVIDENCE 


“Sec. 5. (a) For the purpose of carrying out 
the provisions of this joint resolution the 
Secretary, or on the authorization of the 
Secretary any officer or employee of the De- 
partment of Transportation, may hold such 
hearings, take such testimony, sit and act at 
such times and places, administer such 
oaths, and require, by subpena or otherwise, 
the attendance and testimony of such wit- 
nesses and the production of such books, 
papers, correspondence, memorandums, con- 
tracts, agreements, or other records as the 
Secretary, or such officer or employee, deems 
advisable. 

„b) In order to carry out the provisions 
of this joint resolution, the Secretary or his 
duly authorized agent shall at all reasonable 
times have access to, and for the purposes 
of examination the right to copy, any docu- 
mentary evidence of any corporation, busi- 
ness firm, institution, or individual having 
materials or information relevant to the 
study authorized by this joint resolution. 

“(c) The Secretary is authorized to re- 
quire, by general or special orders, any cor- 
poration, business firm, or individual or any 
class of such corporation, firms, or individ- 
uals to file, in such form as the Secretary may 
prescribe, reports or answers in writing to 
specific questions relating to the study au- 
thorized by this joint resolution. Such re- 
ports and answers shall be made under oath 
or otherwise, and shall be filed with the Sec- 
retary within such reasonable period as the 
Secretary may prescribe. 

“(d) Any of the district courts of the 
United States within the jurisdiction of 
which an inquiry is carried on may, in case 
of contumacy or refusal to obey a subpena or 
order of the Secretary or such officer or em- 
ployee issued under subsection (a) or sub- 
section (c) of this section, issue an order 
requiring compliance therewith; and any fail- 
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ure to obey such order of the court may be 
punished by such court as a contempt 
thereof. 

“(e) Witnesses summoned pursuant to this 
section shall be paid the same fees and mile- 
age that are paid witnesses in the courts of 
the United States. 

“(f) Any information which is reported to 
or otherwise obtained by the Secretary or 
such office or employee under this section and 
which contains or relates to a trade secret 
or other matter referred to in section 1905 
of title 18 of the United States Code, shall 
not be disclosed except to other officers or em- 
ployees of the Federal Government for their 
use in carrying out this joint resolution. 
Nothing in the preceding sentence shall au- 
thorize the withholding of information by 
the Secretary (or any officer or employee 
under his control) from the duly authorized 
committees of the Congress. 

“TERMINATION 

“Sec. 6. The authority of the Secretary 
under this joint resolution shall terminate 
ninety days after the submission of his final 
report under subsection (b) of the first sec- 
tion, 

“APPROPRIATIONS AUTHORIZED 

“Src. 7. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, without fiscal year limitation, 
such sums, not to exceed $2,000,000, as may 
be necessary to carry out the provisions of 
this joint resolution.” 


The motion was agreed to. 

The Senate joint resolution was 
ordered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 

A similar House joint resolution (H.J. 
Res. 958) was laid on the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks on the legislation 
just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 


HOUSE COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC 
WORKS HAS VOTED A BILL TO 
PREVENT ISSUANCE OF PERMIT 
TO CAMP WITHIN DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA AND REQUIRE BOND 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to report that the House Public 
Works Committee this morning favorably. 
reported out H.R. 16981, a bill to prevent 
the issuance of a permit for the use of 
any real property in the District of 
Columbia owned or controlled by either 
the Federal Government or District of 
Columbia government for camping, 
sleeping, sitting in, or other overnight 
occupancy, or for constructing or erect- 
ing any temporary building, structure, 
or appurtenance to such property. 

The measure, the prohibitions of which 
limit such activities to all real property 
within the District of Columbia other 
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than property south of the southern 
shoreline of the Anacostia River, also 
requires that applicants for permits for 
any other use of property in the District 
of Columbia be required to post a money 
or surety bond or furnish insurance to 
indemnify or insure the United States 
for any damage to Government property. 
Mr. Speaker, I believe that the House 
Public Works Committee’s expeditious 
action on this bill places Federal and 
District officials on notice that the Con- 
gress opposes the granting of permission 
for any individual or groups of individ- 
uals to erect shantys and camp-in on 
Federal property in the District of Co- 
lumbia. This applies to the poor people’s 
expedition as well as to any other group. 
It would be the height of irresponsibility 
to allow any group to disrupt the orderly 
operation of the Federal Government by 
permitting camp-ins“ in the heart of 
Government nor should any one group 
be permitted to deny to the majority of 
Americans the enjoyment of the park- 
lands and memorials that attract all citi- 
zens to their Nation’s Capital each year. 
Nevertheless, disruption of Government 
is the announced intention of the lead- 
ers of the poor people’s march on Wash- 
ington and the other obvious effect would 
be to deny the use and enjoyment of this 
public property by others. The measure 
passed out of committee today is notifi- 
cation to all that such irresponsible and 
disruptive activities will not be condoned. 
I was shocked to learn during the 
hearings on this bill that neither the 
Federal nor District governments have 
made any effort to establish liaison with 
the march leaders. I was further dis- 
mayed to learn that Federal authorities 
were actually giving consideration to al- 
lowing the erection of a shanty town on 
the mall, directly in the shadows of the 
Capitol itself. The mere consideration of 
acquiescence to such a demand clearly 
evidences the need for the type of con- 
gressional action that was taken today 
by the House Public Works Committee. 
Iam hopeful this present matter can be 
resolved by negotiations between Federal 
officials and march leaders and an ami- 
cable agreement reached whereby they 
can make their grievances known with- 
out disrupting the Government and with- 
out violence and possible bloodshed 
which many expect will occur should 
housekeeping be permitted to exist on the 
very doorstep of our Government. 
Congress should immediately act on 
this measure and it should be signed into 
law before the marchers arrive in Wash- 
ington next week. Even should the slow 
legislative processes thwart passage of 
the measure before the marchers arrive, 
I intend to continue pressing for action 
on it as I believe this legislation should 
be on the books. 


FAIR INTERNATIONAL TRADE BILL 


Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, on May 
1, I introduced H.R. 16936, an interna- 
tional trade bill designed to change the 
approach to this problem the first time 
in nearly 35 years. 

Since 1934 it has been the policy of 
this country to reduce the tariff and 
other world trade barriers. Under the 
pursuit of this policy a number of trade 
agreements were made on a bilateral 
basis, until 1947 when the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade was 
negotiated. This agreement, which has 
now been in effect for 20 years, marked 
the successive reduction of American 
tariffs on the most intensive scale ever 
undertaken in the world. From a level of 
just above 50 percent on dutiable items 
the average tariff level has been reduced 
to about 10 percent, making a reduc- 
tion of about 80 percent. Within an- 
other 4 years the tariff is destined under 
the Kennedy round to be cut to an aver- 
age level of some 6 or 7 percent on duti- 
able items. Meanwhile some 40 percent 
of our imports are entirely free of duty. 
On total imports, therefore, our tariff 
after 1972 will be some 5 percent of their 
total value. 

In short, Mr. Speaker, we have taken 
our tariff wall down to a very low level. 
It can be said, in other words, that we 
have renounced the tariff as an instru- 
ment for regulating the flow of imports 
into this country. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Speaker, the prob- 
lem at which the tariff was aimed has 
not disappeared. The United States has 
higher production costs in numerous lines 
of production than our foreign counter- 
parts. As a result numerous of our in- 
dustries are exposed to a form of wage 
competition from abroad that has long 
been outlawed in interstate commerce in 
this country. Yet, we are no longer free 
to use the tariff as a flexible instrument 
to establish competitive parity between 
imports and domestic industry. The need 
is still here; in fact, it is increasing as 
more and more industries that were for- 
merly on an export basis have shifted 
to a predominantly import position. 

There need be no mystery about our 
weak competitive position. Our wages 
are by far the highest in the world, Can- 
ada alone excepted. Canadian wages, al- 
though lower than the American, are at 
least within shouting distance. Wages 
elsewhere are less than half those of 
this country and in some cases a fourth 
and even less. 

Time was when this wage discrepancy 
was not so pressing. Our productivity, 
thanks to our advanced technology, was 
so far in the lead that unit costs were 
often no higher than the foreign or not 
too much higher. Moreover, we still had 
a degree of tariff protection. 

Today the United States no longer en- 
joys such a long technological lead. Other 
countries are on our heels in output per 
man-hour as a result of their rapid tech- 
nological advancement in the past dec- 
ade, and particularly since 1960. We have 
lost our comfortable productivity lead. 
While our efficiency is still the highest in 
the world in nearly all lines of produc- 
tion in terms of output per man-hour, or 
man-year, the lead in many instances is 
no longer sufficient to overcome the for- 
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eign competitive advantage derived from 
the lower wages. 

Little surprise therefore that many of 
our industries have changed from a net 
export to a net import position. Foremost 
among these industries are such giants 
as steel, textiles, and petroleum. They 
are now net importers on a considerable 
scale. Other industries that have suffered 
reverses are typewriters, sewing ma- 
chines, consumer electronic goods— 
household radios and TV—to mention 
the most critical items. Footwear, fishery 
products, handtools, many hardware 
items, such as nails, screws, nuts, and 
bolts; fruits and vegetables, including 
citrus fruits, tomatoes, strawberries, 
represent only a part of import-periled 
products of our farms and factories of to- 
day. 

Since 1960, Mr. Speaker, imports have 
been shifting heavily to manufactured 
goods. While imports of raw materials 
from 1960 to 1967 increased some 20 per- 
cent, imports of finished manufactures 
rose 129 percent or more than six times 
as rapidly. 

The meaning of this shift is very clear. 
If foreign wage costs are lower than 
ours it pays better to import goods that 
contain the most foreign labor; and this 
is found in the fully manufactured goods 
and least in the raw materials. Imports 
of semimanufactured goods increased 
70 percent or halfway between the low 
raw material level and the high level of 
manufactured goods. Hardly a better 
measure of the competitive standing of 
our country in the face of imports could 
be found. 

Mr. Speaker, the situation demands 
our urgent attention today beyond the 
earlier urgency because we are faced with 
a very disturbing balance-of-payments 
deficit. Only just now, in March of this 
year, our imports exceeded our exports 
by $158 million. Our favorable trade bal- 
ance, even on the official basis by which it 
is measured, had been shrinking in re- 
cent times. In March it disappeared com- 
pletely. 

Actually as most of us now know the 
trade balance is in a worse situation than 
the official import-export statistics would 
have us believe. The export tables issued 
regularly by the Department of Com- 
merce include all shipments made under 
the AID program no less than those made 
under Public Law 480, often referred to 
as food for peace. Moreover, millions of 
dollars of wheat and wheat flour and raw 
cotton exports are included in the com- 
mercial exports even though these ex- 
ports have been heavily subsidized and 
therefore do not represent competitive 
sales abroad. 

Our official statistics have made it ap- 
pear as if we were highly competitive 
abroad whereas in fact we are competi- 
tively weak. The handsome export sur- 
pluses that have been reported in recent 
years have not been what they seemed. 
We have been running a deficit in recent 
years in our trade balance no less than 
in our balance-of-payments account. 

Beyond including items in our exports 
that do not reflect our true competitive 
position, our official import statistics 
value our imports on their value on the 
other side of the oceans; that is, their 
foreign value, and not on the basis of 
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what they cost us at our ports of entry. 
The latter would require the addition of 
ocean transportation and marine insur- 
ance. Virtually all the other leading trad- 
ing nations do include these charges. Our 
official import reports do not. This means 
undervaluation of our imports by some 
10 percent, conservatively estimated. 

Mr. Speaker, there is so much else 
that could be said that I could be on my 
feet all afternoon. I have said enough I 
believe to justify the style of import ceil- 
ing legislation that I have introduced. 
The Trade Expansion Act of 1962 pro- 
vided for adjustment assistance, the idea 
being that the Government should come 
to the assistance of industries and their 
workers after the industries had been 
ruined or severely hurt by imports. 
Exactly nothing came of these provisions 
after nearly 6 years. 

I would say it would be much better 
to offer imports a fair share of our mar- 
ket and then let them grow as our mar- 
ket grows, but not let the imports run 
rampant in exploitation of their cost ad- 
vantage gained from their lower wages. 

The present approach strikes me as far 
superior to the one that allows imports 
to do their worst and then have us pick 
up the pieces, seeking at the expense of 
the Treasury, to rehabilitate employ- 
ment, move the industry into different 
lines of production in an act of ignomin- 
ious economic retreat. 

I present, hereto, a copy of the bill, 
H.R. 16936, and a brief résumé of the 
same: 

FAIR INTERNATIONAL TRADE BILL—A RESUME 

The Fair International Trade bill repre- 
sents a new approach to regulation of im- 
ports by this country. 

It is based on the idea of sharing the 
domestic market with imports on a fair and 
equitable basis and allowing imports to grow 
as domestic consumption of the product 
grows. 

The effect would be to treat imports liber- 
ally without allowing them to take over our 
market at will and driving the competing 
domestic industry to the wall. In other words, 
imports would be allowed to grow while their 
destructive effects would be contained. 

The purpose of the Act would be accom- 
plished by establishing import ceilings on 
particular products if the record of imports 
meet one or more of the criteria laid down 
in the Act. 


ELIGIBILITY FOR A CEILING 


The lowest possible level of market pene- 
tration that would justify the establishment 
of a ceiling is 714%, i.e., imports during the 
most recent calendar year must have sup- 
plied at least 744 % of the domestic consump- 
tion of the product. 

Eligibility for a ceiling under these mini- 
mal circumstances would depend further on 
at least a doubling of the share of the market 
supplied by imports since 1960, If imports in 
1960, for example, were 334% of the market, 
this share must have grown to at least 7½ % 
(Le., doubled) during the most recent cal- 
endar year to be eligible. 

If in 1960 the share was only 1%, 2% or 
3% but less than 334% and had grown to 
7% % during the most recent calendar year, 
eligibility would be established. 

If in 1960, however, imports had made a 
penetration of, say, 4% or 5% or 6% and had 
only grown to 714% in the most recent cal- 
endar year the product would not be eligible: 
since their share of the domestic market had 
not doubled since 1960, 

If the share, however, had doubled, i.e., 
reached anywhere from 7½ % to 10% in the 
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most recent calendar year, thus showing 
great penetrative capacity, the product would 
be eligible. 

At the next level, if, for example, imports 
during any one of the three most recent 
years had reached a level of 10% or more of 
the market (domestic consumption), but not 
more than 15% and if imports in the most 
recent calendar year (at this time, 1967) had 
been higher than in the previous year, no 
matter how much higher, the product would 
be eligible for a ceiling. There would be no 
roll-back to a level below the most recent 
calendar year, 

The next criteria are from 15% to 25% of 
the market, from 25% to 40% and more than 
40%. Here there are special provisions that 
would need attention to the individual cases. 
A roll-back might result since the average 
level of the three most recent years would 
be used as a base, if imports, for example, 
had supplied from 15 to 25% of domestic 
consumption in 1960 and had increased as 
much as 25% since 1960. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF CEILINGS 


Any industry or national labor union that 
had evidence that its product were eligible 
would petition the Tariff Commission. 

The Commission would make an investiga- 
tion and hold a public hearing. 

If the Commission found that the imports 
of the product met the conditions in any of 
the levels set forth in the law, it would so 
certify to the President. 

The President would then proclaim the 
ceiling on imports for the product within 30 
days. 

IMPORT QUOTA 

He would, however, not impose an import 
quota unless imports over a subsequent six- 
month period should break through the ceil- 
ing. He would then establish an import quota 
at the ceiling. This would pull imports back 
to the ceiling level and hold them there. 

Imports could, however, grow in proportion 
as domestic consumption of the product in- 
creased. If the ceiling were set at 10% of the 
market (total domestic consumption) im- 
ports would continue to be entitled to 10% 
whether consumption increased or declined. 

No ceiling would be for more than five 
years. 

If an import quota were established it 
would be removed if for a period of one year 
imports should fall below the ceiling, but 
reimposed if they again exceeded the ceiling 
for a six-month period. 


OTHER PROVISIONS 


Among other provisions are those related to 
seasonality, regional markets, mineral prod- 
ucts and a shift from low unit-cost imports 
to higher unit-cost imports. 

There would be no roll-back of imports 
under a market penetration of less than 15% 
unless, for example, the bill should pass this 
year and an immediate application were 
made for a ceiling during the present year. 
1967 imports would then be the base year. 
Should 1968 imports be higher than 1967 
imports and by more than 1968 consumption 
exceeded that of 1967, there would be a roll- 
back to that extent. 

Imports that had penetrated by 15% or 
more in 1960 of the market might be rolled 
back to the extent that imports had contin- 
ued to grow in the past three years but had 
not exceeded 25% market penetration. The 
average annual share of the market of the 
three immediately preceding years would be- 
come the ceiling; but imports must have in- 
creased at least 25% since 1960. If imports 
had already supplied from 25% to 40% of 
domestic production in 1960 the ceiling 
would be the average share of the domestic 
market supplied by imports during the four 
immediately preceding years. This might or 
might not represent a roll-back, as in any 
case of averaging several years of imports be- 
fore a given year, Imports must have in- 
creased at least 20% since 1960 to be eligible. 
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If imports had supplied over 40% of the 
market in 1960 the average share of the five 
immediately preceding years would be the 
ceiling, and this, again, might or might not 
represent a roll-back. Imports must, however, 
have increased at least 15% since 1960 to 
assure eligibility. 


FLEXIBILITY 


The ceiling system would not represent a 
straitjacket. It would permit imports to grow 
as rapidly as domestic consumption. No ceil- 
ing would be for more than five years. Actual 
import quotas would be established only if 
imports broke through the ceiling and would 
be removed if for a one-year period imports 
remained at or below the ceiling. The quota 
would be re-imposed only when imports 
again exceeded the ceiling for a period of six 
months. 


H.R. 16936 


A bill to encourage the growth of interna- 
tional trade on a fair and equitable 
basis 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Fair International 
Trade Act of 1968.” 

Sec. 2. It is the purpose of this Act to 
prevent the destructive effects of an undue 
increase of imports on the domestic economy 
while providing for the expansion of im- 
ports in equal proportion to the growth of 
the domestic market for the products 
concerned, 

Sec. 3. As hereinafter provided the Presi- 
dent shall establish the bases of import ceil- 
ings applicable to products of commerce 
certified to him by the United States Tariff 
Commission in accordance with the provi- 
sions of section 5 of this Act. 

Sec. 4. (a) Upon the request of the Presi- 
dent, upon resolution of either the Commit- 
tee on Finance of the Senate or the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means of the House of 
Representatives, upon its own motion, or 
upon the filing of a petition for an import 
ceiling by a trade association, a national 
labor union, or other interested party, the 
Tariff Commission shall promptly make an 
investigation of the competitive position of 
the domestic industry producing the article 
or product which is the subject of the peti- 
tion to ascertain the level of imports of the 
article in relation to domestic consumption 
thereof, the share of the domestic consump- 
tion supplied by the imports during the pre- 
ceding ten years, and other factors, such as 
seasonal or regional considerations as will 
reflect the competitive status of the domes- 
tic industry in relation to imports. The 
share of the market supplied by imports shall 
be in terms of quantity unless quantitative 
measures are not available, in which event 
dollar value of imports shall be used, reflect- 
ing the foreign value as defined in the Tariff 
Act of 1930, plus the estimated charges in- 
curred for freight and marine insurance in 
bringing the goods to the port of entry: 
Provided, That in the absence of definitive 
Official statistics on either quantity or value 
of imports of any article or product the Com- 
mission shall use the best available evidence 
and estimates in establishing the share of 
domestic consumption supplied by imports. 
Should neither the quantitative nor the 
value measure alone provide a fair economic 
indication or index of the share of the mar- 
ket supplied by imports, the Commission 
shall use such a combination of both meas- 
ures as in its Judgment will most truly re- 
flect such share: Provided further, That if 
a quantitative measure is used, and a shift 
in the imports from lower to higher unit 
values occurs, not attributable to a rise in 
price, the increase in the total value of the 
imports shall be treated in the same manner 
as an increase in imports by the Commis- 
sion in determining the share of domestic 
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consumption supplied by imports of the 
product. 

The value of imports of articles or prod- 
ucts valued for duty purposes on the Amer- 
ican selling price shall be the value as re- 
ported by the Bureau of the Census. 

(b) The term “domestic consumption” as 
used in this Act shall be understood to mean 
domestic production of the article or product 
in question, plus imports thereof, less exports 
of the same article or product during the 
same period, making proper allowance for 
carryovers at the beginning or end of any 
year. 

(c) In the course of the investigation a 
public hearing shall, after reasonable notice, 
be held by the Tariff Commission. Interested 
parties shall be given an opportunity to ap- 
pear and to be heard. 

Sec. 5. If the Tariff Commission finds as a 
result of the facts incorporated in the record 
of its hearing that imports of the article or 
product, or group of closely related articles 
or products that produce or tend to produce 
a combined competitive impact upon the like 
or directly competitive domestic article or 
product, have— 

(a) increased the share of domestic con- 
sumption supplied by them by 100 per cen- 
tum or more since 1960, if in the most recent 
calendar year as much as 7½ per centum of 
domestic consumption was supplied by im- 
ports, but not more than 10 per centum; or 

(b) that the share of domestic consump- 
tion has reached at least 10 per centum dur- 
ing one or more of the three immediately pre- 
ceding calendar years but not more than 15 
per centum and that imports during the 
most recent calendar year were higher than 
in the year preceding; or 

(c) if in 1960 imports had already supplied 
more than 10 per centum of domestic con- 
sumption, that they have increased in ab- 
solute terms by 25 per centum or more since 
1960 and in the most recent calendar year 
have supplied more than 12% per centum of 
domestic consumption; or 

(d) (1) if imports had already supplied 
more than 15 per centum of domestic con- 
sumption but not more than 25 per centum 
in 1960, that they have increased 25 per cen- 
tum or more since 1960; or 

(2) if imports had already supplied more 
than 25 per centum of domestic consump- 
tion but not more than 40 per centum, that 
they have increased 20 per centum or more 
since 1960; or 

(3) if imports had already supplied more 

than 40 per centum of domestic consump- 
tion, that they have increased 15 per centum 
or more since 1960: 
Under the conditions set forth in subsections 
(a) through (d) of this section, the Tariff 
Commission shall certify to the President 
that the industry producing the like or sim- 
ilar competitive article or product, or group 
of closely related articles or products that 
produce or tend to produce a combined 
competitive impact, is at a serious competi- 
tive disadvantage in relation to imports, and 
shall certify a ceiling to be applicable to 
such imports. 

(e) (1) Any ceiling certified by the Tariff 
Commission to the President under this Act 
shall represent the share of domestic con- 
sumption supplied by the imports during 
the most recent calendar year, as certified 
to him by the Commission, except as pro- 
vided in paragraph (2) of this subsection. 

(2) Any ceilings certified by the Commis- 
sion to the President under the exception 
noted in the preceding paragraph shall be 
in accordance with the following criteria: 

If imports meet the conditions set forth 
under section 50d) (1) of this Act, the Com- 
mission shall determine the average annual 
share of domestic consumption supplied by 
imports during the three years immediately 
preceding the petition and shall be the ceil- 
ing: Provided, That if the Commission finds 
that imports meet the criteria of section 5 
(d) (2) it shall determine the average annual 
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share of domestic consumption supplied by 
imports during the four immediately preced- 
ing years and report such share to the Pres- 
ident, and this share shall be the ceiling: 
And provided further, That if the import 
level falls under section 5(d)(3) the Com- 
mission shall determine the average annual 
share of domestic consumption during the 
immediately preceding five years, and shall 
so report to the President, and this share 
shall be the ceiling. 

Sec. 6. The Commission shall report its 
findings under each petition to the President 
and to the public within one hundred and 
twenty days after receipt of the petition, 
whatever its findings, including the results of 
its inquiry under section 4(a) . 

Sec. 7. (a) (1) The President shall within 
thirty days after the date of the Commis- 
sion’s report to him proclaim the import 
ceiling for future years, not to exceed five, 
found by the Commission to represent the 
level of imports reflecting a serious competi- 
tive disadvantage to the domestic industry 
concerned; but shall proclaim no quantita- 
tive limitation on imports except as other- 
wise provided in this Act, until such time 
as in any one half-year period the imports 
projected on an annual basis exceed the 
ceiling. 

(2) He shall then promptly proclaim the 
ceiling as a limitation on subsequent im- 
ports, not to exceed five years. Should im- 
ports thereafter decline to a level lower than 
the proclaimed ceiling in any continuous 
twelve-month period, the President, upon 
certification to such a fact by the Tariff 
Commission, shall forthwith withdraw the 
quantitative limitation. 

(3) Should imports in any continuous six- 
month period projected on an annual basis 
again exceed the ceiling, the President shall 
upon receipt of certification to that fact by 
the Tariff Commission, immediately reinsti- 
tute the quantitative limitation. 

(4) Any decline in the annual domestic 
consumption shall be reflected in an equal 
reduction of the base on which the ceiling 
for the following year is calculated. 

(5) If the article or product is character- 
ized by distinct seasonality with respect to 
imports, the Commission shall take the sea- 
sonality into account and establish seasonal 
factors calculated over the preceding ten- 
year period, so far as practicable. If the 
half-year imports, although showing an in- 
crease, should not exceed the usual seasonal 
increment, they shall not be regarded as 
representing an increase in the share of 
domestic consumption supplied during that 
period. 

(b) If the article is a seasonal or perish- 
able agricultural product, ceilings may be 
established by the quarter or half-year and 
the period selected treated in the same 
manner under this Act as if it were a whole 
year. The share of domestic consumption 
supplied by imports shall be calculated sepa- 
rately for each quarter or half-year and a 
finding made for each quarter or half-year 
period to the effect that the domestic in- 
dustry is or is not at a serious competitive 
disadvantage in any one or more quarters or 
during a half-year period in the year. If the 
Commission finds affirmatively with respect 
to any one or more quarter years or half- 
year period, it shall so certify to the Presi- 
dent and he shall proceed to proclaim a 
quarterly or half-year ceiling for each quar- 
ter or half-year period certified to him by 
the Commission. He shall proclaim a quan- 
titative limitation for each qaurter or half- 
year under the same conditions set forth 
in section 5; and shall withdraw such limi- 
tation under the same conditions as govern 
its withdrawal with respect to nonperishable 
and nonseasonal products. Imports during 
any quarter years, or half-year periods found 
by the Commission not to represent serious 
competitive disadvantage to the domestic 
industry shall not be subject to a ceiling or 
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a quantitative limitation. A new petition 
may be filed by the industry or other inter- 
ested party after the lapse of one year. 

(c) (1) If imports of the article or product 
are concentrated in one or more regional 
areas of the United States, the Commission 
shall calculate the share of domestic con- 
sumption supplied by such imports on a re- 
gional basis. The region or regions absorbing 
the preponderance of the imports shall be 
defined by State boundaries according to the 
market pattern and the region or regions so 
defined shall be treated as consumers of the 
article or product in question in the same 
proportion of total national consumption as 
the population of the region bears to the 
total population of the United States. The 
share of domestic consumption supplied by 
imports shall then be calculated by each re- 
gion by allotting imports among the regions 
according to the marketing pattern, as estab- 
lished by investigation of the Commission 
and the testimony of competent witnesses. 

(2) If the share of domestic consumption 
within any such region, as calculated under 
subsection (a) of this section, supplied by 
imports meets one or more of the criteria set 
forth in section 5 of this Act, the Commission 
shall report accordingly to the President in 
the regular order of procedure established in 
this Act. The President shall treat regional 
ceilings as if they were national in scope and 
proclaim the ceilings and any quantitative 
import limitations in the same manner as 
set forth in section 7 of this Act. 

(d) () If the article or product is a 
mineral, whether in the form of ore, or 
beneficiated or processed, any unusual devel- 
opment affecting drastically the foreign or 
domestic sources of supply, resulting in dis- 
ruption of the orderly flow of trade, shall be 
regarded as justification for the reconsidera- 
tion of any existing ceiling and its adjust- 
ment to the new conditions: Provided, That 
a reduction of, or addition to, the domestic 
supply of the mineral in a magnitude of 25 
per centum or more in any one year com- 
pared with the preceding year shall be re- 
garded as sufficient justification of recalcula- 
tion of the share of domestic consumption 
supplied by imports. The new ceiling shall re- 
flect the shortfall of the domestic produc- 
tion in relation to current domestic con- 
sumption, or the excess of domestic produc- 
tion in relation to current domestic consump- 
tion, if the unusual development resulted in 
either a deficiency or a surplus in the magni- 
tude of at least 25 per centum, as the case 
might be. The new ceiling shall be certified 
by the Tariff Commission to the President 
and shall be proclaimed by him and shall be 
treated in the same manner as any other 
ceiling proclaimed under this Act. 

(2) If the mineral or mineral product in 
question was the subject of an import quota 
in 1960, proclaimed by the President under 
the authority of section 7 of the Trade Agree- 
ments Extension Act of 1951 (19 U.S.C., Sec. 
1364) the criteria set forth in section 5 of 
this Act shall be modified in respect of the 
base period specified, by substituting the 
average annual imports of the product during 
the years such import quota was in effect for 
the level of imports in 1960 under section 
50d) (1), (2), and (3) of this Act. 

Sec. 8. The Tariff Commission shall main- 
tain a surveillance of imports of any article 
or articles, or product or products, with 
respect to which the President has proclaimed 
an import ceiling or a quantitative limitation 
under this Act and shall keep the President 
advised of the level of imports. It shall trans- 
late actual imports into the share of domestic 
consumption represented by them, as pro- 
vided in section 4 of this Act. 

Sec. 9 If imports of any article or product 
that has become the subject of a ceiling pro- 
claimed by the President, whether or not a 
quantitative limitation has been proclaimed, 
do not increase in a proportion greater than 
the increase in apparent domestic consump- 
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tion, no quantitative limitation on imports 
is to be imposed under the provisions of this 
Act, 

Sec. 10, The quantitative limitations of 
any imports under existing law, as listed 
under paragraphs (1), (2), (3), and (4) of 
this section shall remain in effect: 

(1) The national security provision (19 
U.S.C.A. 1862) of the Trade Expansion Act 
of 1962 in effect on January 1, 1968; 

(2) Section 22 of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act, as amended: Provided, That noth- 
ing in this Act shall affect said section 22, or 
any import controls which may be authorized, 
or which may be in effect, now or in the 
future, under said section 22 or any amend- 
ment thereof; 

(3) The meat import quota provisions of 
Public Law 88-4829, August 22, 1964; 

(4) The long term cotton textile arrange- 
ment, and bilateral arrangements entered 
into under article 4 and other restraint ac- 
tions under article 3, thereof, negotiated un- 
der the authority of the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade. 

The provisions of this Act shall not apply 
to or modify the legal or administrative pro- 
visions of any other import quota limitation 
in effect on the effective date of this Act. 

Sec. 11. Any quanitative limitation in im- 
ports proclaimed under this Act may be 
divided into categories of closely related ar- 
ticles or products and allotted by country of 
origin on a representative historical basis 
during the past ten years: Provided, That 
the imports of the combined categories do 
not exceed the limitation proclaimed by the 
President, and that they may be divided into 
quarter or half-year periods: And provided 
further, That the share of the market sup- 
plied by imports under each category estab- 
lished under this section shall be subject 
to the ceiling provisions of this Act as if it 
were a separate product: And provided fur- 
ther, That 5 per centum of the total quantity 
may be reserved for allocation to such coun- 
tries as were not significant exporters of the 
article or product to this country during the 
historical period, if application for alloca- 
tion of the reserve is made by one or more 
of such countries, and that such allocation 
shall be made in the calendar year after the 
application is received but in no case sooner 
than six months after its receipt. Only such 
part of the total quota, not to exceed 5 per 
centum thereof, shall be allotted to the ap- 
plicant country or countries as they may 
reasonably be expected to fill. The remainder, 
or unallocated portion, of the 5 per centum 
reserve, if any, shall be prorated among the 
existing supplying countries. 

Sec. 12. This Act shall be administered by 
the Tariff Commission. In discharging its 
obligation the Commission is authorized to 
seek assistance from other departments and 
agencies of the Government and they shall 
furnish the Commission such releyant and 
pertinent statistical data as it may request, 
having regard for the time limitation placed 
on the Commission by this Act. 


LIMITATIONS ON NATIONAL SCI- 
8 FOUNDATION SCHOLAR- 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Hampshire? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, infraction 
of university rules on the part of indi- 
vidual members of the student body of 
educational institutions across the coun- 
try has assumed disturbing proportions 
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in recent months. The affair at Columbia 
University is a good case in point, where 
students took over some of the univer- 
sity buildings and willfully refused the 
lawful order of the university president 
to return the buildings to the university 
administration. It is even reported that 
the students invaded the personal office 
and files of the president and photo- 
graphed documents taken from the pres- 
ident’s desk, as well as other files, that 
may or may not have involved classified 
materials. 

I do not believe that National Science 
Foundation grants or scholarships and 
fellowships should continue to any stu- 
dent who willfully refuses to obey a prop- 
er order of university authorities. 

Accordingly, I shall offer an amend- 
ment to the independent offices appro- 
priations bill tomorrow by way of limita- 
tion of the National Science Foundation 
appropriation providing that no part of 
the appropriation shall be available for 
or paid out to the benefit of any individ- 
ual certified by the president of any 
educational institution to the Director of 
the National Science Foundation as hav- 
ing at any time subsequent to the effec- 
tive date of the act refused to obey a 
willful order of university authorities. 

There is no justification for continued 
appropriations of public moneys for 
scholarships or graduate fellowships to 
students who engage in activities on cam- 
pus contrary to the specific orders of the 
responsible university administration. 

I hope that this amendment receives 
overwhelming support from the Members 
of this body. 


ARE WE SLIPPING INTO A DARK 
AGE 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I rise to- 
day to point out that our Nation is suf- 
fering from a serious ailment—minor- 
ityitis. After the disgraceful and sorry 
display at Columbia University, the 
latest case is the shameful surrender of 
authority by Northwestern University 
which allowed a group representing one 
sixty-fifth of the student body to re- 
write rules and regulations affecting the 
other sixty-four sixty-fifths. This is 
an age when majority rights are tram- 
pled. This is an age where violence is 
honored, where obedience and observance 
of law are shunted aside. 

I believe it is time that the parents 
who are paying tuition, those donors 
who are paying for other costs, and those 
in charge of endowments, insist that the 
officials of our universities make clear 
that the schools are being run for pur- 
poses of education, not as field labora- 
tories for revolution—domestic or im- 
ported. 

College is not mandatory. Therefore, 
those who do not like a college or uni- 
versity, should be free to go wherever 
they believe their peculiar views may be 
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more accepted. The idea of depriving the 
majority of students, who attend institu- 
tions of higher education for the purpose 
of preparing themselves for jobs requir- 
ing university-level knowledge, of the op- 
portunity to learn, by tolerating disrup- 
tion is an affront to commonsense. 

When dissidents resort to violence the 
answer should be clear—a clampdown 
of authority and use of the law-enforce- 
ment agencies available. It is interesting 
to note that Stokely Carmichael and 
Rap Brown, students, perhaps, of the 
Communist revolution, were among the 
demonstrators at Columbia University. 
It is interesting that many others who 
7 arrested also were not students at 

In all this ferment and fomenting of 
insurrection at our colleges and univer- 
sities, one fact stands out—a very tiny 
minority is responsible. School author- 
ities have been timid and unresponsive 
to their duties to maintain order and 
continuity on campus. 

The Chicago Tribune of May 6 edito- 
rializes on the sad situation at North- 
western University. I believe the paper 
hits the problem on the nose, and re- 
counts in sorry detail the flaccid sur- 
render of school officials. It is high time 
that those who are paying for a decent 
education for their children to go to 
school to learn, let school officials know 
that they do not intend to support those 
who allow one-sixty-fifth of the student 
body to set the policies of that institu- 
tion. 

Mr. Speaker, I include the editorial 
from the Chicago Tribune and a column 
by William F. Buckley, appearing in the 
Washington Star on May 6, at this point 
in the Recorp: 

[From the Chicago Tribune, May 6, 1968] 

A Sap Day FOR NORTHWESTERN 

Alumni and friends of Northwestern uni- 
versity must be profoundly dismayed by the 
university's response to the demands of black 
power insurgents who seized and held the old 
administration building for 36 hours. At the 
same time a handful of white student sym- 
pathizers took possession of the dean’s office 
and were unmolested in their assertion of 
squatters’ rights. 

The university administration’s capitula- 
tion is as complete and humiliating as any 
event since Henry IV crawled on his knees 
in sackcloth to Canossa and there made pen- 
ance and the act of submission to Gregory 
VII. 

This was an invasion, pure and simple, by 
blacks of the premises of a private institu- 
tion—in no way different from the occupa- 
tion of the home of a private citizen, 

A courageous university administration, 
with a fit sense of values, would have ended 
this insurrection within the first 15 minutes 
and driven out the interlopers. It would have 
said: 

“This is a private university. You are here 
on sufferance. You will abide by the regula- 
tions which all other students are required 
to honor. Your color gives you no sanction 
and no license. If you don’t like it here, you 
are at liberty to go elsewhere. Now, clear out, 
or the force necessary to throw you out will 
be mustered at once,” 

The students would then have received a 
remission of fees and would have been 
expelled and sent home. 

This would have been within the adminis- 
tration's proper sphere of action. The black 
power advocates had no more warrant for 
trespass and seizure than had the Rev. Mar- 
tin Luther King when he seized a west side 
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apartment building and proclaimed himself 
conservator for its owner. 

But the university officials lacked the cour- 
age of any convictions. They temporized and, 
in so doing, condoned the lawlessness with 
which they were challenged. They made com- 
mon cause with the invaders in their stand 
that laws do not govern society and are made 
only to be flouted and ignored. 

The university has announced that no 
punishment under law or thru university dis- 
ciplinary action will be sought for the offend- 
ers. If a student were caught stealing an ex- 
amination paper or cribbing on an exam- 
ination, he would be expelled or placed on 
probation, but, in Northwestern's new scale 
of values, no penalty is to attend students 
who appropriate the business office, where 
all university records are kept, or the office 
of the dean, from which all student affairs 
are directed. 

Forgotten in the disgraceful articles of 
unconditional surrender signed by univer- 
sity officials was the fact that friends and 
alumni who had given countless millions of 
dollars to Northwestern were not contribut- 
ing to a Tuskegee or Howard university and 
had never conceived that their gifts were 
directed toward creating a racial enclave and 
calling it Northwestern university. 

In other days, the dean of a universty was 
considered a man of stature and learning. 
At Northwestern we had the spectacle of 
the dean running back and forth between 
his own captive office and the captive busi- 
ness office where the black occupation garri- 
son condescended periodically to hear his 
professions of penitence, while mattresses, 
blankets, and food were passed in thru the 
windows. 

The atmosphere was more like that of 
an outbreak in a penitentiary than of a 
university dedicated to intellectual freedom 
and the formation of individual character. 

All the university’s spokesmen had to tell 
the rebels was that when they got out of 
the building they could state their supposed 
grievances to a committee. 

Instead, the administration put its witness 
to an incredible document—an abject confes- 
sion that Northwestern is, and has always 
been, the embodiment of the sins of “white 
racism,” that invidious term coined gratui- 
tously by by the Kerner commission and 
eagerly accepted by every masochistic breast- 
beater in the white “liberal” community. 

Not content with this fact of self-humili- 
ation, the university then extended its own 
professed guilt to all other institutions of 
higher learning in America and to the whole 
of American society. The soft impeachment 
will have few takers among the white com- 
munity. 

The university's frail apology that it really 
gave away very little beyond what justice 
demanded is absurd on its face, It has yield- 
ed to an infinitesimal minority—no more 
than 1/65th of the student body—and has 
made incredible concessions in order to buy 
peace. It is only buying more trouble and 
more insurrection in the time to come, for 
the course of blackmail and appeasement al- 
ways proceeds progressively. 

Moreover, it has bent the knee to an ele- 
ment that does not ask equal consideration, 
but special treatment. The Negro militants 
were not seeking integration or fraternal 
equality, but their own form of apartheid. 
They demanded—and got—racial separatism 
in campus life, and the very nature of their 
demands showed their hatred of whites. 

Especially brazen was the demand of the 
rebels—granted without quibble by the ad- 
ministration—for special tuition. supple- 
ments for blacks at the expense of poor white 
students, equally deserving of scholarship 
aid. The effect is to create a special class, 
based on color alone, and this represents 
discrimination in its ultimate form. 

Now that this revolt has succeeded, what 
may we expect next? Are all the members of 
the Northwestern football squad going to 
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mount a protest strike until they are assured 
they will be given straight A grades? Every 
student, and every man who lives, labors un- 
der some degree of insufficiency of talent, or 
energy, or accomplishment, In the name of 
absolute justice, are we all to be leveled off 
so that no man possesses any superiorities 
by reason of endowment or attainment over 
any other? These are among the implications 
of Northwestern’s surrender. 

The university administration has taken 
the easy way out. It has abandoned law and 
principle when it had the chance to dem- 
onstrate integrity and character. It has 
thought more of the value of property than 
of the verities which it was presumed to 
serve. The black insurgents had as their 
hostage the computer, worth hundreds of 
thousands of dollars, which processes the 
university’s financial records. They said it 
would be safe unless they were evicted. Their 
implied threat of sabotage paralyzed the ad- 
ministration, 

So, when this precious instrument came 
thru unscathed, the administration was lav- 
ish in its praise of the black power faction 
for its sense of order“ and “responsibility.” 
Property was not damaged, and clean-up 
squads policed the occupied premises, The 
wreck of the university’s reputation is com- 
plete but the job was done cleanly. What 
a consolation! 

When universities all over the country are 
collapsing before the campus radicals, North- 
western had the opportunity to show that the 
values of common sense and probity are eter- 
nal in its life. It has grievously damaged its 
hope of public confidence for the future. 

All its alumni and friends must feel sick 
today. The university has made needless dif- 
ficulties for itself in commanding continuing 
loyalty and support. It will learn the validity 
of the eternal question: “What is a man 
profited, if he shall gain the whole world, 
and lose his own soul?” 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Star, May 6, 
1968] 
Are WE SLIPPING Into A DARK AGE? 


(By William F, Buckley, Jr.) 


You have, I hope, meditated the mean- 
ing of the charges that have been leveled 
against the New York policemen who liber- 
ated Columbia University. Brutality. It ap- 
parently has not occurred to a living soul, 
to judge from published reports, that the 
caterwauling students who are charging 
brutality because the police interrupted their 
week-long, whisky-fed stercoricolous occu- 
pation of other people’s property could very 
easily have avoided brutality by simply obey- 
ing the policemen when they were finally 
dispatched to uphold the law. 

In the flat words of the newspaper ac- 
count, “The policemen had first read a state- 
ment urging the students to leave yolun- 
tarily, and the protesters had refused.” In 
other words, the police had even been in- 
structed to permit the students to leave with 
impunity—to get off without arraignment 
on the charge of criminal trespass. But the 
students refused. So, under the vigilant eyes 
of radio, television, faculty, press, the Com- 
missioner of Police, and the head of the 
local Mau Mau, they were dragged away. 

Oh yes, there were also representatives 
there of Mayor Lindsay, whose comment the 
next morning will never perish from this 
earth. Mayor Scores Columbia Sit-Ins—But 
Backs the Right to Dissent.” That is as if, 
stumbling into Buchenwald with the liber- 
ating army, General Eisenhower had said, 
waving in the general direction of the 
corpses, “I do deplore all of this, but I stoutly 
defend German dissent from the Versailles 
Treaty.” 

What is going on? One is increasingly 
reminded of the observation of Albert Jay 
Nock, that it would be fascinating to write 
an essay an how one can tell one is slipping 
into a dark age. His point is that if we knew 
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collectively that that is what we were doing, 
we would simply arrest the process. 

One is tempted to observe that it is in- 
credible that so many members of the fac- 
ulty at Columbia sided with the demonstra- 
tors, and now are criticizing President Kirk 
for having called in the police after six days. 
But it is not incredible any longer: incredible 
though that may be. 

Everybody’s doing it. Not quite everybody, 
but, for instance among the students all the 
leaders of the various student body groups 
appear to be unanimous in their condemna- 
tion of Mr. Kirk. The president of New York 
University, though declining to promise that 
under no circumstances would he ever call 
the police, professed himself as “revolted” at 
the use of the police at Columbia, and stuffed 
& dollar bill into a jar being passed about to 
collect money to defend the students. 

A young rabbi recently appointed as chap- 
lain to the Jewish students of Columbia was 
heard declaiming—get this: No amnesty for 
Kirk and the Board of Trustees!” They are 
not to be forgiven for restoring order to the 
campus by invoking those whose job it is to 
restore order when there is disorder, And 
then the rabbi attempted to assert his im- 
partiality: “I want to show you I'm going to 
be consistent,” he said, reminding his audi- 
ence that he had sided with all of the de- 
mands of the rioters except their call for 
amnesty for themselves. 

In other words, the rabbi is being consistent 
by insisting that lawbreakers and law en- 
forcers be dealt with exactly alike. Such 
anfractuosity is best left for advanced schools 
of sophistry to defend. 

A few days before the police moved in, 
Prof. Seymour Melman, who will be remem- 
bered as the prophet of overkill, suddenly 
found himself concluding that the opposite 
situation exists in Columbia, Columbia, he 
announced jubilantly, simply hasn’t the 
power to discipline the refractory students: 
“How can you dismiss several hundred stu- 
dents?” 

There—there is the revolutionary key. “We 
won’t be going around and around forever,” 
said the student head of the SDS, who orga- 
nized the strike. He meant by that that addi- 
tional forces are accumulating, and that in 
due course they will crowd in on Columbia 
and, in effect, dominate it. 

Mr. Kirk, poor Mr. Kirk whose office was 
smashed, the walls covered with graffiti, 
broken whisky bottles strewn about, poor Mr. 
Kirk says that calling in the police was the 
hardest thing he ever had to do. If that is 
the case, poor Mr. Kirk should be relieved of 
his misery, and sent out to pasture. Because 
Columbia needs someone who will do some- 
thing a great deal harder. Suspend several 
hundred students for a year or more, and fire 
one hundred or so of the instigators. If Co- 
lumbia can’t do that and survive as a uni- 
versity, then it ought not to survive as a 
university, because the society it seeks to 
serve is mortally ill. 


NEW APPROACH TO TURNKEY 
PROJECT 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous 
material. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, with our 
attention held fast by the recent urban 
riots and the legislative proposals offered 
for dealing with them, we are apt to 
overlook equally important, though less 
dramatic, developments already in opera- 
tion. 
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Such a program is the Turnkey concept 
of the Department of Housing and Urban 


Development which allows private 
builders to participate in the construc- 
tion of public housing. 


In Meriden, Conn., an admirable varia- 
tion of the Turnkey program has recently 
been proposed for the benefit of the city’s 
elderly citizens. The Connecticut Build- 
ing Trades Foundation, a nonprofit cor- 
poration, has offered to build a 220-unit, 
high-rise housing project for the elderly 
under the Turnkey project for over $1,000 
less per unit than commercial contrac- 
tors. If such an arrangement can be 
made, the resulting savings will benefit 
both the city of Meriden and the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment. 

But more importantly, the ultimate 
beneficiaries will be the community’s 
elderly citizens, a segment of our pop- 
ulation to whom we owe continued at- 
tention. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend to my col- 
leagues and to the Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development the fine pur- 
pose of the Connecticut Building Trades 
Council as outlined in an article appear- 
ing in the Meriden, Conn., Record of 
April 24, 1968. The article also suggests 
obstacles to the adoption of the proposal 
that may develop. The article follows: 
PROJECT FoR ELDERLY—TrADES FOUNDATION 

OFFERS TO BUILD ON TURNKEY BASIS 

The Connecticut Building Trades Founda- 
tion, Inc., offered Tuesday night to build the 
220-unit, high-rise elderly housing project 
on a turnkey basis. 

The proposal was made to the Meriden 
Housing Authority meeting jointly with the 
Community Development Planning Board. 
No decision was made last night on the offer. 

Atty. William L. Burke, speaking for the 
Foundation, said the project could be built 
as fast at a lower cost through turnkey than 
through conventional financing methods. 

Under turnkey, the foundation would con- 
struct the building to the specifications es- 
tablished by the MHA and approved by the 
federal Department of Housing and Urban 
Development. 

The foundation would then sell the com- 
pleted building to the MHA which would get 
its funds from HUD. 

Under conventional financing, HUD pro- 
vides the funds to the MHA before the proj- 
ect is started. The MHA secures, through 
bidding, a private, profit-taking contractor 
to do the job, and the contractor constructs 
the building according to the MHA’s plans. 

Burke said the Building Trades Founda- 
tion, a nonprofit organization, can construct 
the twin-towered building for more than 
$1,000 less per unit than the price for which 
a profit-making contractor can do the job. 

He estimated the foundation’s price at 
$15,760 per unit, while the MHA has been 
calculating on a figure of about $17,500. 

The Building Trades Foundation was 
founded as a nonprofit corporation earlier 
this month by the Connecticut Building 
Trades Council, Burke said. He said the 
vested interest of the corporation is that only 
union labor would work on the project, 
thereby providing jobs for a large number of 
men who make up the council. 

However, a question arose as to whether 
HUD will approve a turnkey project, 

MHA Director Robert McNulty said he 
learned yesterday the city’s request for con- 
ventional financing for the project has been 
approved. He said the New York office of 
HUD informed him no monies will be avail- 
able for turnkey projects. 

He said he expects a letter within a few 
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days expanding on his unofficial notification 
and confirming HUD's approval. 

Burke, on the other hand, said he has 
learned from the HUD offices in Washington 
no monies for conventional financing will be 
available except in large cities beset by riots 
and racial violence. 

McNulty disclosed a number of other rea- 
sons he thinks a turnkey proposal is not good 
for the project under consideration. 

First of all, he said, HUD has established 
a rule that there must be an advertisement 
for bids on turnkey proposals, These bids 
must be analyzed by the MHA, and the best 
one must then be approved by the HUD 
regional office in New York. This process 
takes time, he said. 

Secondly, but perhaps most important, 
McNulty said, is the problem of the site for 
the project. 

HUD regulations say a turnkey developer 
must provide a site on which to build his 
project. McNulty pointed out the Building 
Trades Foundation cannot do that in this 
case because the land is already owned by 
the MHA. 

He said Connecticut law says public land 
can be sold only at public auction. What, 
he asked, will guarantee that the submitter 
of the best turnkey proposal will also submit 
the highest bid for the property, thus pro- 
viding himself a site on which to build. 

He also said the proposal submitted by 
Burke could result in the federal government, 
through the MHA, paying twice for the prop- 
erty. The MHA paid the Meiden Redevelop- 
ment Agency $67,000 for it last December. 

If it is sold to the turnkey developer, 
McNulty said, the developer can then add it 
on to the cost of the project when the sells 
it back to the federal government when the 
project is completed. 

McNulty also pointed out the federal gov- 
ernment has already advanced the MHA 
$150,000 for development of the project on 
a conventional basis. He indicated this money 
would have to be considered in a cost-per- 
unit figures and may make HUD reluctant 
to approve the turnkey proposal. 

Legal obligations, particularly to the archi- 
tect now drawing schematic diagrams for the 
project, were also cited by McNulty. 

He said the MHA has already considered 
and rejected two proposals to have the proj- 
ect done on a turnkey basis. 

He said eight of 10 steps necessary for 
conventional financing have already been 
taken, Receipt of the letter from HUD in a 
few days will be an additional step, he said. 

Because so much has been done toward 
conventional financing, McNulty said he 
thinks it is unwise to abandon that approach 
at this time. 

The meeting ended with Mayor Donald T. 
Dorsey suggesting that both conventional 
and turnkey proposals could be carried 
through to see which one is approved by 
HUD. 

No decision was reached on the Building 
Trade Foundation’s second proposal of the 
evening, either. 

That proposal was that the ODP Board 
designate the foundation as a community 
housing development corporation under 
Section 21 of Public Act 522. 

Such a designation would entitle the foun- 
dation to certain grants-in-aid from the 
state Department of Community Affairs for 
appraisals, architects’ fees, financing fees and 
certain other costs incidental to building 
low or moderate income housing or housing 
for the elderly. 

The expenses would have to be paid back 
to the state but would provide nonprofit 
organizations with the impetus to begin pub- 
lic housing projects. 


A LETTER FROM A CONSTITUENT 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
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1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous 


material. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I have in my 
hand a letter from one of my constitu- 
ents, Mrs. Sadie Willis. I wrote to this 
lady and asked her for permission to put 
this letter in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
and she replied that I could put it in the 
Record, or do anything else I wished 
with it. 

Mr. Speaker, as long as my 1 minute 
lasts, I would like to read as much of the 
letter as possible, because I believe the 
Members of the House ought to hear it. 

She says this: 

First of all, I am not a white racist talking; 
but a forty year old negro woman who knows 
what she is talking about, so pay attention. 

What is wrong with you men in Washing- 
ton? You keep giving people more free hand- 
outs and more free checks, when what they 
need is a job so they can learn to work and 
help themselves. The welfare alone has been 
their ruination. If you give a check, make 
them do something to earn it. If you give 
commodities, make them earn it. If you give 
free education or job training, make them 
earn it. I am sick and tired of seeing the rest 
of us pay and pay for one-tenth of the people 
to learn that all they have to do is pretend 
helplessness and someone else will foot the 
bill. I would not blame the whites in this 
country if they started a revolt. There are 
many things to be done in this country that 
could be done by those who get free benefits. 


Then she lists a lot of things that need 
to be done that people could work doing: 

Our city halls are the dirtiest in the world; 
the police stations are not any better. Most 
roads in this country need repair. Trees on 
our city streets need trimming. Leaves litter 
the sidewalks. City buildings need painting. 
Hospitals can always use a little of the free 
labor at your disposal. Nursing homes, the 
same. Now! Why do you not make all these 
men who receive free benefits do some of this 
work in return for the free benefits they get? 
These women who have all these illegitimate 
babies could take some of these foster chil- 
dren instead of paying these people forty- 
five to fifty-five dollars a month, who are 
making a racket of this. I know many people 
who take them only for the money. Women 
whose men leave them should be made to do 
the same. When the children are in school, 
she could also do volunteer work at the hos- 
pitals. The men could wash down the walls 
in our public buildings too, for they do cer- 
tainly need it. 

Do you people really not know that any 
human who gets something for nothing loses 
all pride and initiative? 

You are completing the total destruction 
of the manhood of the negro male by all the 
so-called progressive programs. Giving a man 
an education is no reason to expect he will 
no longer be a problem. I have a mother-in- 
law, sister-in-law, and two brothers-in-law 
who are college graduates, but they sit on 
their cans collecting checks and expect my 
husband to give them aid all the time. There 
are many others just like them. Find out 
which ones want to work first, then help 
them, but make them do something to earn 
that help. 

It would cost less money to create jobs for 
them than to support them as you are doing. 
I am not the only one who is sick of this— 
many people black and white are getting fed 
up with this free, free, free, free, policy. 

Another thing—I do not like the excuse, 
we cannot find work, If I cannot get what I 
want I scrub floors, and have done so. My 
mother taught me nothing was beneath me 
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if it was honest, I made my own living until 
I was twenty-eight, if a man cannot make 
it in this country he would not make it if 
you gave him Wall Street. 


And then she goes on to point out that 
she has a car and that it is paid for. 

Then she points out that she saw peo- 
ple getting 39-cent pints of strawberries 
and ice cream by the gallon with food 
stamps and then drive away in a Cadillac. 

I have confidence that this lady is tell- 
ing the truth. 

She does not mind her name being 
used and she is not afraid to have it used. 
She gives her name and address here— 
East Liverpool, Ohio. I think we ought to 
pay some attention to what she says. 

My philosophy, Mr. Speaker, was 
forged in the fires of the depression and 
it has not changed mueh. I have always 
said that this country does not owe any- 
body a living. But it owes every person 
the right to have a job to earn a living. 

I think we ought to pay some atten- 
tion to that. 


STOP THE VIOLENCE 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
what will it take to get the District of 
Columbia and its Public Safety Director 
to take strong action to stop the violence 
in Washington? 

We have arson nightly, looting daily, 
and now murder. Next week this city 
will be invaded by thousands of addi- 
tional people who will create additional 
problems for a city already unable to 
cope with the existing situation. 

Merchants have had to form a new 
organization, called “We, the People,” to 
demand better protection from a city 
which should give it to them as a matter 
of course. 

A leading bank has been forced to close 
20 of its city branches on Friday evenings, 
because of the crime and the fear of its 
employees to work in the city at night. 

Another group of merchants has felt 
it necessary to take out a full page ad 
in today’s newspaper to ask: 

When you walk or drive through many 
areas of Washington, do you feel safe—or 
scared? Do encourage your friends and 
e to visit the Nation’s Capital at this 


And the ad points out: 

This is no revolt of youth against older 
generations, This is no revolt of the poor 
against the wealthy. This is no part of the 
Civil Rights movement . it is an open at- 
tack by a few criminals against a community 
that lacks firm leadership and the courage 
to demand that its leaders exercise their 
authority—or resign. 


The ad asks: 

Where is the safety, Mr. Murphy? Where 
is the protection, Mr. Murphy? 

As the Washington Post pointed out 
in an editorial Sunday: 


More than 50 incendiary fires have been 
reported in the last six weeks; windows, many 
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of them just-installed replacements are being 
broken every night; merchants tell of in- 
cidents in which their stores have been van- 
dalized by gangs. Others say they have been 
threatened. Those merchants who say they 
are not bothered usually go on to explain 
that this is because everyone knows they are 
heavily armed and are ready to shoot in- 
truders. 


The Post concluded: 

Above all, however, the situation requires 
that the Government make it absolutely clear 
that this violence will not be tolerated. 


And what has Murphy done? Added a 
few patrols. Has he issued a warning to 
the lawbreakers? Has he issued orders to 
those patrols to use whatever force is 
necessary to restore law and order? 

Public Safety Director Murphy should 
resign. 

Mayor Washington should make the 
restoration of law and order his imme- 
diate concern. He should publicly order 
the police of this city to immediately 
move against all law violators with what- 
ever force is necessary. And he should 
appoint as a replacement for Mr. Murphy, 
a man who will act in a manner which 
will insure confidence of the police and 
the public alike, and see that law and 
order are promptly restored. 

On April 25, before the violence esca- 
lated to murder, I called on the city to 
act, and on Monday to resign. I repeated 
that call on May 1. Crime continues to 
escalate, Murphy continues to vacillate. 

The American people will no longer 
tolerate this situation—and the Congress 
must act if the proper city and Federal 
authorities do not act on their own to 
restore order. It was certainly no honor 
for the Mayor and the American people 
to see Federal troops occupy this city 
but those Federal troops must return if 
he continues to sit by while the city be- 
comes & lawless jungle. 


THE HANDICAPPED CHILDREN’S 
EARLY EDUCATION ASSISTANCE 
ACT 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, I rise today to 
join my distinguished colleague, the gen- 
tleman from New York, Congressman 
Carey, in introducing legislation which 
will establish imaginative, model pre- 
school educational programs for handi- 
capped children. The proposed legisla- 
tion is significant in that the Congress 
has recognized through other acts the 
need to provide some type of preschool 
training for children who are disadvan- 
taged due to cultural or financial cir- 
cumstances, and who, as a result, cannot 
compete adequately with other children 
who are more fortunate once they reach 
the public schools. If we accept this 
premise as valid, then handicapped chil- 
dren have even greater problems and re- 
quire even more development prior to 
entering public school because of their 
inherent physical or mental limitations. 
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The need is great; there are large 
numbers of handicapped children who 
need some type of early years develop- 
ment program. Preparation of the blind, 
deaf, mentally retarded, or physically 
handicapped through the formative 
years has been cited by educators as the 
most fundamental need which they face 
today in this educational field. All too 
often, a youngster, because of an inade- 
quate diagnosis of his condition, plus a 
dearth of facilities to assist him, receives 
no help until he reaches public school— 
and even then, not until he is in his sec- 
ond or third year. This delay often com- 
pounds the retardation, postpones the 
acquisition of necessary skills, and 
makes the educator’s job that much 
harder. Had preschool evaluation and 
adjustment training been available, such 
youngsters might well have been better 
prepared and more able to adjust to the 
new techniques and methods which are 
being utilized in the field of special edu- 
cation today. 

This bill is significant in that, al- 
though the need for early educational 
development is recognized, educators do 
not have a fixed, positive approach as to 
how they can best solve these problems. 
Consequently, rather than requesting 
millions of dollars, and beginning crash 
programs which we know from past ex- 
periences do not always provide those 
services which must be offered to do a 
thorough job, we must seek to set up 
model, pilot programs on an experi- 
mental basis and to attempt thereby to 
determine the best means for helping 
our handicapped children. Working with 
State and local educational agencies, 
this new and innovative approach to 
meeting the needs of the handicapped 
will enable educators to evaluate the po- 
tential of each child, to make a valid 
prognosis and to realistically chart an 
education program that will be best 
suited to the needs of the individual. 


THE HOUSE TAX-SPENDING CUT 
COMPROMISE IS THE BEST 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I ap- 
plaud the Ways and Means Committee 
for its wisdom in approving a compro- 
mise involving a $10 billion tax increase 
and $4 billion in expenditure reductions. 

Clearly, America must have a tax in- 
crease. The cumulative budget deficit for 
the first 8 months of fiscal 1968 was $25 
billion, and it will be impossible to keep 
the deficit for the year as a whole down 
to the $19.8 billion originally forecast 
by the administration. 

The continuing upsurge in consumer 
spending, a reduction in the savings rate 
from 7.5 percent of income to 6.8 per- 
cent, a heavy increase in bank borrow- 
ing by business, and the continued pres- 
sure of inflationary price increase—all 
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these are unambiguous signals of a 
greatly overheated economy, and a tax 
increase is necessary to stabilize its 
growth. 

The reaction of the London gold mar- 
ket to the news of the tax bill compro- 
mise—a drop in the per ounce price from 
$39.75 yesterday to $39.30 this morning— 
is evidence that Europeans feel the 
United States has taken a significant step 
toward responsible fiscal action. 

In view of the size of the budget defi- 
cit and the 4 percent annual rate of in- 
flation we are now experiencing, we need 
to pare Federal spending at the same 
time we increase taxes. But we must be 
aware that cutting the budget is an ex- 
tremely difficult process. 

An enormous proportion of the $186 
billion Federal budget is allocated to vir- 
tually uncontrollable expenditures— 
defense, more than $80 billion; interest 
on the national debt, some $14 billion; 
and outlays for such things as agricul- 
tural price supports, medicare, social se- 
curity, veterans’ benefits, and welfare 
payments. 

In effect, less than $40 billion of the 
budget is devoted to controllable pro- 
gram expenditures, and even this sum in- 
cludes previously negotiated contracts 
and obligations. 

If we accept the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee’s compromise, we will be paring 
fully 10 percent from this beleaguered 
segment of the budget, and our options 
are highly restricted. 

In the face of such difficulty, those who 
would hide their refusal to vote a tax in- 
crease in an election year behind the 
rhetoric of further and deeper reductions 
as recommended by the Senate, are doing 
the Nation a great disservice. 

Where would they cut additional 
funds? If they would cut health care for 
the needy, food for the hungry, educa- 
tion for the disavantaged, let them 
stand up before the American people and 
say so. Let them detail where they would 
do the damage. 

The Nation can tolerate no further 
delay. If we do not approve this difficult— 
but acceptable—compromise, I fear the 
adverse effect on our domestic economy 
and the position of the dollar interna- 
tionally. We have no way of knowing 
how bad these consequences of inaction 
could be. 

President Johnson and the Ways and 
Means Committee have offered the best 
compromise. Let us accept it promptly. 
Only responsible statesmanship can meet 
our fiscal crisis. 


ARMS CONTROL AND DISARMA- 
MENT AGENCY ASSESSED 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the 
gentleman from California [Mr. HOSMER] 
is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, all too 
few people take sufficient interest in 
learning whether or not certain of our 
Government agencies are doing a good 
job or a poor one. A lot of people are all 
for arms control and disarmament, my- 
self included. But few people, myself in- 
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cluded, assess very realistically just how 
feasible may be the attainment of such 
things and even fewer, myself included, 
pay much attention to the quality of the 
work being done by the U.S. Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Agency. Shirley 
Scheibla, of Barron’s magazine, is one 
of the few who do pay attention, as wit- 
nessed by her article in the April 29 issue 
of this publication, which follows: 


BLESSED ARE THE PEACE Makers?—A SEARCH- 
ING Look aT THE ARMS CONTROL & Dis- 
ARMAMENT AGENCY 


(By Shirley Scheibla) 


With much fanfare and self-felicitation, 
the General Assembly of the United Nations 
last week opened debate on the Nuclear 
Non-Proliferation Treaty, which seeks to pre- 
vent nuclear holocaust by limiting the num- 
ber of fingers on the trigger. If and when 
the treaty gets UN approval and is ratified by 
40 nations, the U.S., Britain and the USSR 
will be barred, at least in theory, from fur- 
nishing atomic bombs, or other nuclear ex- 
plosive devices, to any of their respective al- 
lies. In Washington, meanwhile, the treaty’s 
chief architect, William C. Foster, has been 
pleading with Congress for funds to keep 
his Arms Control and Disarmament Agency 
going for another two or three years. Mr. 
Foster regards his mission as far from fin- 
ished: he hopes to talk the Russians into 
an agreement to clamp a freeze on missile 
systems development. 


A GREAT AMERICAN? 


The UN probably will approve the treaty, 
and Congress is almost certain to go along 
with Mr. Foster’s request. In both bodies dis- 
armament” is a sacred cow; voting against 
any measure bearing that tag would be like 
voting against motherhood. Moreover, on 
Capitol Hill, the aging, ailing Mr. Foster 
commands a lot of respect, For some years 
he was in the business of supplying materials 
for atomic weapons (as president and board 
chairman of United Nuclear Corp.), but since 
1961 he has done penance by devoting all 
his efforts to the cause of disarmament. His 
prolonged struggle in Geneva to get Soviet 
agreement to the Nuclear Non-Proliferation 
Treaty was characterized as “heroic” by one 
member of the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, while another called him “one of the 
greatest Americans of our times.” 


TOO MUCH FAITH? 


While no one disputes the sincerity of Mr. 
Foster’s commitment to peace, a considerable 
body of opinion holds that his dedication to 
that ideal has led him to place too much 
faith in the promises of the Soviet Union. 
As a consequence, he may have undermined 
the military security of the United States 
and the Western Alliance. In this view, the 
Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty danger- 
ously commits the U.S. to guaranteeing the 
security of every country in the non-Com- 
munist world, yet bars the deployment of 
anti-ballistic missile systems needed to de- 
fend them. It will weaken and perhaps com- 
pletely destroy the North Atlantic Alliance, 
may tilt the balance of power in favor of the 
Soviets, and possibly pave the way for an- 
other Rapallo Treaty aligning West Germany 
with Russia against the free world. On the 
other side of the ledger, the potential bene- 
fits are virtually nil; it will not prevent nu- 
clear proliferation, since France and Red 
China have both stated flatly they will not 
sign. Hence, the treaty gives those two powers 
the exclusive right to decide which nuclear 
nave-not nations shall have access to atomic 
bombs. 

Opposition, both to the Non-Proliferation 
Treaty (NPT) and to the continued activity 
of the Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency (ACDA), is rising. Strong doubts 


about NPT have been expressed by the gov- 
ernments of West Germany, Japan, India, 
Italy and Brazil, and a fortnight ago Defense 
Secretary Clark M. Clifford made a hasty trip 
to The Hague to quell an incipient NATO 
rebellion against it. In Washington, the Sen- 
ate voted to continue ACDA for only two 
years, as against the three demanded by Mr. 
Foster. It also trimmed by $5 million the 
amount of money to be placed at his dis- 
posal and, criticizing outlays for outside re- 
search projects which are “neither necessary 
nor particularly useful,” set a ceiling of $7 
million on such expenditures. Representative 
Paul Findley (R., III.) promised to carry the 
fight against the agency to the floor of the 
House. 
DISREGARDS SOVIET PERFIDY 

Are these people in favor of nuclear war? 
No more than Mr. Foster, certainly. They 
simply have taken the trouble to inform 
themselves about ACDA and are deeply con- 
cerned lest, in seeking accommodation with 
the USSR, it may fatally weaken the defenses 
of the free world. On that score the past rec- 
ord of the agency is far from reassuring. Be- 
sides the NPT, over the six years of its 
existence ACDA has negotiated two other 
pacts, the Test Ban Treaty and the Outer 
Space Treaty, both of which, in the opinion 
of competent authorities, have worked to 
the disadvantage of U.S. military. ... 

To be sure, ACDA is not solely to blame for 
the diplomatic defeats the U.S. has suffered 
while seeking to achieve nuclear disarma- 
ment. The final responsibility for signing any 
treaty lies with the President, and it must 
also be ratified by the Senate. Nevertheless, 
in the highly complex realm of nuclear arms 
control both the President and the Senate 
rely heavily on the advice of the ACDA, 
which was created in 1961 so that a single 
independent agency would be responsible for 
the studies and negotiations deemed neces- 
sary to call a halt to the arms race. In order 
to justify its existence and get results on the 
disarmament front, the agency seemingly has 
given the Soviet leaders credit for good faith 
despite abundant evidence of their perfidy. 

For example, the Test Ban Treaty was 
negotiated by ACDA even though the Rus- 
sians had demonstrated their bad faith by 
breaking the earlier moratorium on nuclear 
test explosions. Says Dr. James McBride of 
Georgetown University’s Center for Strategic 
Studies: “. . . The 1958-61 moratorium was 
a Soviet trap baited with nothing more than 
hope.” The Russians concluded a large num- 
ber of tests just before the moratorium, car- 
ried on laboratory work when it was in force, 
then resumed testing when it suited their 
purpose to do so. 


UNITED STATES 2 YEARS BEHIND 


Nonetheless, under the prodding of ACDA, 
the U.S. signed the Test Ban Treaty even 
though the Atomic Energy Commission was 
two years behind the Soviets in heavy weap- 
ons development. As commander of the Stra- 
tegic Air Command, General Thomas S. 
Power, explained: “The Soviets had devel- 
oped and detonated nuclear weapons of far 
higher yield than we had, and while the 
treaty, which still permitted underground 
testing, gave them a chance to catch up with 
our lead in small-yield nuclear weapons, it 
retarded our efforts to catch up with their 
lead in the high-yield area. 

“Moreover, there is reason to believe that 
detonation of high-yield weapons may have 
certain effects which could seriously impair 
the operability and performance of our stra- 
tegic missiles. Only testing in the atmos- 
phere can determine the nature and gravity 
of these effects and permit the development 
of measures to counteract them. . Al- 
though our current military strategy places 
increasing emphasis on missiles, the Test 
Ban Treaty now deprives us of every possi- 
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bility to ascertain whether our ICBMs will 
really function as expected. I submit that 
this is the first time in our history that 
much or even most of the nation’s striking 
power is to be entrusted to weapons that 
have never been fully tested operationally.” 


MILITARY CATASTROPHE 


General Nathan G. Twining, former Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, said before 
ratification: “The treaty will eventually 
weaken our military capacity.” Lewis L, 
Strauss, former Atomic Energy Commission 
chairman, calls it “a military catastrophe for 
the United States.” 

Dr. Edward Teller, father of the thermo- 
nuclear bomb, told the House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee: “It is a most remarkable 
fact that ... full and proper discussion of 
this treaty prior to ratification was pre- 
vented and that ratification was obtained by 
rushing through the treaty without full fac- 
tual consideration and with maximum use 
of emotional arguments. For this procedure, 
the Arms Control and Disarmament Agency 
must bear a partial responsibility.” 

ACDA’s next major step was conclusion of 
the Treaty on Peaceful Uses of Outer Space. 
Ratified in December 1966, it prohibited the 
placing of atomic bombs on celestial bodies 
or in orbits around the earth. Only a few 
months later Russia unveiled its Fractional 
Orbital Bombardment System, making use of 
earth satellites to carry nuclear weapons to 
their targets. While many military men felt 
that this system violated the spirit—if not 
the wording—of the treaty, former Secretary 
of Defense Robert S. McNamara defended it 
on the ground that the Soviet missiles do 
not make a complete orbit around the earth 
before striking their targets. 

Said Dr. Teller: “The agency should have 
given full consideration to the implication 
that this action has upon future treaties and 
should at the very least have taken the nec- 
essary steps to clarify in the eyes of the world 
the Russian methods of exploiting measures 
of disarmament for the purpose of gaining 
increasing military advantage. Without such 
consideration and action, any further accom- 
plishments of the Arms Control and Disarm- 
ament Agency may result in added disad- 
vantage to the United States.” 

One of the principal functions of ACDA 
is to do research on methods of enforcing 
arms control pacts and estimating the prob- 
able effect of disarmament on the economy. 
Since it spends considerable sums on re- 
search projects, both by members of its own 
staff (in-house) and by outside investigators, 
its pronouncements carry the weight of au- 
thority and have no little influence on Ad- 
ministration policymakers. The government's 
delay of several years, until last September, 
in starting to deploy a “light” anti-ballistic 
missile system was in large part due to ACDA 
research, which held that building such a 
system would escalate the arms race. 


SPENDING IRKS SENATE 


Considerable dissatisfaction with ACDA's 
research program was voiced during recent 
Congressional hearings on the bill to con- 
tinue the agency’s existence, and the version 
of the bill passed by the Senate, as noted 
earlier, slashed its budget by $5 million. At 
the same time, it ordered that no more than 
$7 million be spent in fiscal years 69 and 70 
for outside research. What irked the Senators 
were such outlays as $100,404 to the Brook- 
ings Institute for a study of peacekeeping 
operations in the Congo. In another instance, 
ACDA apparently tried to take over a project 
for which Congress had denied funds to the 
Pentagon. 

On the other hand, some members of 
Congress accuse ACDA of shirking its re- 
sponsibility to make adequate studies of the 
possible effects of disarmament treaties. 17 5 
resentative Craig Hosmer (R., Calif.) 1 
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the agency failed to do its homework on the 
Non-Proliferation Treaty before entering into 
an agreement with the Russians. 

“The purpose of any arms control or dis- 
armament treaty is to enhance national secu- 
rity,” points out Representative Hosmer. 
“That is, the nation should be safer after 
the treaty than before. It is ACDA’s respon- 
sibility to make such analyses of proposed 
treaties. Without any such analysis of the 
Non-Proliferation Treaty, ACDA simply 
adopted a NPT-is-good- for- you attitude and 
proceeded to negotiate. 

“I personally asked both ACDA’s chief 
and its deputy chief to make such a study. 
They have not done so.” 


WHAT TREATY PROVIDES 


At first glance, the NPT seems innocuous 
enough. It provides, quite simply, that the 
nuclear powers must not transfer nuclear 
weapons or “other nuclear explosive devices” 
to non-nuclear states, and the latter must 
not manufacture or otherwise acquire them. 
It also provides for cooperation between nu- 
clear and non-nuclear states to develop the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy, and calls for 
vertification procedures to see that the haye- 
not nations do not divert nuclear materials 
from peaceful uses to the manufacture of 
bombs. Mr. Foster hails the latter provision 
as a breakthrough in East-West relations, 
since it will bring the first international 
arms control inspections within the Soviet 
bloc (although not inside the Soviet Union). 

There are a number of drawbacks. The 
most glaring has to do with the verification 
procedure of which Mr. Foster is so proud. 
In their haste to get agreement on a treaty 
draft which could be presented to the UN 
General Assembly, the Geneva negotiators 
put off until later discussions on how it is 
to be enforced. Inspections to determine 
compliance are to be handled by the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency, but how it 
is to go about the task has not yet been 
determined. 

Says, the Liberty Lobby regarding the in- 
spection provision: “Even if it was desirable 
to entrust the security of the United States 
to an international organization such as 
IAEA, which it clearly is not, the fact is that 
IAEA has absolutely no capability of doing 
an effective job of inspection.” 


RUSSIANS RESPONSIBLE? 


A more fundamental difficulty is that there 
is no way to be sure that the Soviet Union 
will live up to its commitments under the 
treaty. In working out the draft, Mr. Foster 
and his subordinates simply started from the 
premise that the USSR is “a responsible nu- 
clear power,” although the Russians demon- 
strated conclusively by their attempt to place 
missiles with atomic warheads in Cuba that 
this was not the case. 

Representative Findley makes the point 
succinctly: “The prospects of the United 
States entering into a pact with the Soviet 
Union to share the worldwide job of nuclear 
policing is something of a shocker. After all, 
the Soviet is the principal supplier of weap- 
ons to our enemy in Vietnam and is, there- 
fore, fighting a war by proxy against the 
United States. For the United States, under 
these circumstances, to team up with the 
Soviet Union to attempt to keep the rest of 
the world from getting nuclear weapons—a 
new Washington-Moscow Axis for world 
policing—is like Eliot Ness joining up with 
the Capone mob to police Chicago.” 


AIDS RED CHINA 

Assuming that the USSR does carry out its 
part of the bargain, the treaty still will not 
assure nuclear non-proliferation, Only three 
of the world’s nuclear powers, the U.S., Brit- 
ain and Russia, have indicated their willing- 
ness to sign. France and Red China will be 
able to proliferate at will, As a result, Repre- 
sentative Findley points out, their influence 
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“will increase enormously because of their 
ability to transfer nuclear weapons to those 
countries which need or desire them but can- 
not obtain them from the U.S. or the Soviet 
Union.” 

Mr. Foster insists that there will be few 
customers for French or Chinese bombs be- 
cause most of the nuclear have-not nations, 
by ratifying the treaty, will agree not to buy 
them. It is far from sure, however, that all 
the countries which might want to buy 
bombs will sign the pact. Dr. McBride told 
Barron's he does not believe India, Italy or 
Brazil will ratify, while Japan and Israel 
are likely to do so only under severe pressure 
from the U.S. Even if Japan does sign, he 
says, it is likely to invoke the escape clause 
within a few years. 

ARM TWISTING 

In the diplomatic maneuvering leading up 

to the UN General Assembly session last 
week, it became clear that the U.S., in close 
collaboration with the Russians, is indulg- 
ing in some real arm twisting to force the 
non-nuclear powers to go along with the 
treaty. According to The New York Times, the 
Moscow-Washington Axis is warning reluc- 
tant countries like West Germany and Japan 
that unless they ratify they may well be de- 
prived of enriched uranium for peaceful 
uses. 
A prime argument against the treaty is that 
it will prevent nuclear have-not nations 
from responsibility for their own 
defense. Dr. Teller points out that, otherwise, 
a country threatened by a nuclear power 
could deploy an antiballistic missile system 
using defensive nuclear explosives. “It should 
be noted,” he says, “that methods have been 
developed so that these explosives can be 
used for ballistic missile defense and for that 
purpose alone. This is accomplished by means 
of an electronic system which harmlessly ex- 
plodes the warhead as soon as it leaves the 
defense region.” 


UNITED STATES TO POLICE WORLD 


By making it impossible for non-nuclear 
powers to defend themselves, Representative 
Findley says, the treaty makes it incumbent 
upon the U.S, to defend the entire non-Com- 
munist world. By inference, President John- 
son has already accepted that responsibility. 
After China’s first nuclear explosion in 1964 
he declared: “The nations that do not seek 
national nuclear weapons can be sure that, 
if they need our strong support against some 
threat of nuclear blackmail, then they will 
have it.” 

In previous arms control negotiations, Pres- 
idents Eisenhower, Kennedy and Johnson all 
insisted on the so-called “NATO option,” 
which would permit the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization to have its own nu- 
clear defense system. President Johnson, 
however, dropped that demand in favor of 
“pridge-building,” or peaceful gestures to- 
ward the Soviet Union. 

Dr. Teller and Representative Findley are 
joined by a number of other authorities in 
warning that the treaty may kill NATO. 
They include Representatives Hosmer and 
Wayne L, Hays (D., Ohio); Lewis Strauss, Dr. 
William R. Kintner of the University of 
Pennsylvania's Foreign Policy Research In- 
stitute, and W. B. Hicks, Jr., executive sec- 
retary of the Liberty Lobby. 

The break-up of NATO, says Dr. Teller, 
may result in the individual members going 
nuclear on their own and acquiring an ag- 
gressive as well as defensive capability, Most 
frightening of all is the specter which the 
treaty inevitably raises of a new Rapallo- 
type pact between the Soviet Union and 
Germany. 

NO CAPABILITY 

Says the Liberty Lobby’s Mr. Hicks: “West 
Germany is now under severe American pres- 
sure to sign the treaty and thus forgo the 
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development of its own numlear deterrent. 
This would leave it totally dependent on 
American military support, and since it is 
apparent that the United States remains 
ready to sacrifice its own interests in order 
to appease the Soviet Union, the Germans 
might well doubt our readiness to support 
their interests. Under such circumstances, 
Germany may decide to make its own deal 
with the Soviet Union.” 

This prospect apparently does not dismay 
ACDA, A high-ranking official of the Republi- 
can Party told Barron’s recently that the 
resignation of Chancellor Ludwig Erhard last 
year stemmed from an ACDA faux pas; the 
agency reportedly told the NATO conference 
of foreign ministers that it was willling to 
accept the permanent partition of Germany 
in order to persuade Russia to accept NPT. 
According to the Republican official, Mr, Er- 
hard learned during his trip to Washington 
that such a deal was indeed in the wind, 
so he resigned on his return, The upshot 
was that the U.S. never made the offer, 

Unless Congress cuts off its funds, ACDA 
will continue to bargain away U.S. security 
in return for a mess of Russian promises. 
Once NPT is ratified, its announced inten- 
tion is to seek “a comprehensive all-envi- 
ronments test ban, a cut-off in the produc- 
tion of fissionable materials for weapons and 
& freeze in the numbers and design char- 
acteristics of both offensive and defensive 
strategic nuclear delivery vehicles.” 

Confronted with this ambitious program 
for the dismantling of the American defense 
structure, Major General Dale O. Smith told 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee: “Our 
military establishments are striving to 
sharpen our sword while we pay ACDA to 
pound it dull with a hammer. ACDA should 
be abolished forthwith.” 


NEW AND IMPORTANT ENFORCE- 
MENT PROCEDURES FOR EQUAL 
EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY 
COMMISSION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Un- 
der a previous order of the House, the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. GOODELL] 
is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
I introduced H.R. 17028. This bill will 
furnish to the Equal Employment Op- 
portunity Commission new and impor- 
tant enforcement procedures. 

At the present time, the Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity Commission is 
severely handicapped. It is unable to ful- 
fill its vital role in the fight to eliminate 
discrimination that is based upon race, 
creed, color, or sex from employment, 
from the operation of employment agen- 
cies and from labor unions, 

Under the present law, the EEOC re- 
ceives and processes hundreds of cases. 
It has the duty to mediate and, if pos- 
sible, eliminate alleged unlawful employ- 
ment practices through voluntary action 
on the part of the employer, employment 
agency or union. However, in the event 
the efforts to obtain voluntary compli- 
ance fail, the Commission must then tell 
the charging party that it is unable to 
effect a remedy and that the charging 
party may proceed on his own in a court 
of law. 

It is only in the event that the inves- 
tigation discloses that a pattern or prac- 
tice of discrimination exists that the 
Commission may request that the At- 
torney General mount a suit and seek 
an appropriate remedy in a court of law. 
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Here again, the Commission has been 
severely handicapped by the fact that 
under the present law it may only re- 
quest that the Attorney General proceed 
and the final decision as to whether or 
not a suit should be instituted remains 
in the hands of the Attorney General. 

Under the provisions of H.R. 17028, 
the Commission would be given the power 
to seek an appropriate remedy in a court 
of law in the event the mediation and 
voluntary compliance efforts have failed. 

This is an important new power. The 
Commission would be able to assist right 
through the court proceeding any in- 
dividual who has filed an unlawful em- 
ployment practice charge. It would, with 
out question, strengthen the voluntary 
compliance efforts for the charged party 
would know that if there is merit to the 
charge the Commission would be able to 
take the case into court and obtain an 
adequate remedy. 

In the area of pattern or practice 
cases, H.R. 17028 also would provide the 
Commission with new authority. Under 
the provisions of my bill, the Commis- 
sion would be able to do more than just 
request the Attorney General to proceed. 
In the event the investigation discloses 
that a pattern or practice of discrimina- 
tion exists it can forward this informa- 
tion to the Attorney General and the 
Attorney General must then proceed with 
the prosecution of the case. The Attor- 
ney General cannot act as a reviewing 
authority and substitute his judgment 
for that of the Commission. In the past 
this has led to certain problems and 
there is reason to believe that certain 
cases have languished in the Justice De- 
partment because of their political sen- 
sitivity. 

Although the enforcement power of 
the Commission will be materially 
strengthened by the provisions of H.R. 
17028, the rights of the individual filing 
the charge have also been protected. Un- 
der my bill, if the Commission refuses 
to investigate a charge or if it has failed 
to successfully eliminate the alleged un- 
lawful employment practice by informal 
methods of conference and persuasion, 
the person filing the charge may, on his 
own motion, bring a civil suit against the 
respondent named in the charge. More- 
over, there is a 90-day time limit 
placed upon the Commission. This means 
that the Commission cannot sit indefi- 
nitely on a case while the lapse of time 
causes irreparable damage to the charg- 
ing party. Similarly, the Commission will 
not be able to deny a charging party his 
day in court by making an administra- 
tive determination that there is no merit 
to the case or that there is insufficient 
merit to warrant further action. This, 
as many know, has been one of the de- 
fects of the present administrative en- 
forcement procedure. It has led to un- 
conscionable delay and arbitrary action. 
It cannot occur under the provisions of 
my bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe it is also impor- 
tant to note that although the bill that 
I have introduced will provide new and 
important enforcement authority to the 
EEOC, it does so in a manner that avoids 
certain objections that have been direct- 
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ed toward the NLRB type of enforcement 
procedure, Under the provisions of H.R. 
17028, the Commission would not operate 
as investigator, prosecutor, judge, and 
jury. The safeguards of a court trial 
would be present at all times. There 
would be no duplication or usurpation of 
judicial functions. And finally, the delays 
that have become commonplace in many 
agency proceedings would be avoided. 
Mr, Speaker, I am hopeful that during 
this session of Congress the enforcement 
procedures of the EEOC can be improved. 
At the same time, we have to be realistic 
as to what a majority of the Congress 
will accept. I believe that H.R. 17028 
provides a sound enforcement procedure 
that will both strengthen the hand of 
the Commission and encourage those 
who are being discriminated against to 
seek appropriate relief. At the same time, 
it will avoid the enforcement abuses that 
all too frequently have become associated 
with certain governmental agencies. 


MARCHING ON GOVERNMENT 
TIME 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, it is incredi- 
ble but apparently true that Federal em- 
ployees and Federal facilities are being 
used to promote the so-called poor peo- 
ple’s march on Washington. 

This ought to be stopped immediately 
and any Federal employee engaging this 
activity should be fired as well as the 
official who approved of the employee 
activity. 

The following news article in the 
Washington Daily News of May 7, 1968, 
indicates what is taking place: 

MARCHING ON GOVERNMENT TIME 
(By John Cramer) 

I have every sympathy and good wish for 
those who will take part in the Poor Peo- 
ple’s March, 

But none whatever for those who promote 
it on Government time at Government ex- 
pense. 

For instance, I have copies of two docu- 
ments widely circulated in Health, Education, 
and Welfare, and perhaps in other agencies. 

FORM 

One is an enlistment form for the March. 

The other is a note saying: 

“The time has come to collect the slips 
from persons who are interested in volun- 
teering their time or services towards the 
Poor People’s Campaign. If you would drop 
your slip on the desks of the following per- 
sons, they will be collected at 2 p.m., April 30. 
If you have any questions, please call 

The note then listed nine individuals at 
whose desks the slips might be dropped. The 
majority, as I have verified, are HEW em- 
ployes. 

The person who (anonymously) sent me 
the two documents, alleged that the enlist- 
ment form, “plus several thousand others, 
were made up on Government time, by Gov- 
ernment personnel, on Government paper, 
using Government copying equipment.” 
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Late yesterday, Michael Berla, Director of 
Information for HEW’s Office of Civil Rights, 
said that he had authorized Government 
copying of the two documents . and, in 
effect, said he thought he had made a mis- 
take, 

ONLY FAIR 

It’s only fair to point out that this is not 
the first time Government copying equip- 
ment has been used for private causes. 

But no cause, however excellent, justifies 
it. Or even the collecting of March enlist- 
ment forms on Government time. 

No more than it would justify a similar 
abuse by George Wallace supporters. That’s 
why we have—must have—rules saying “No” 
to such things. 


CONSUMER GRADE LABELING 
PROTECTION BILL 


Mr. VIGORITO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VIGORITO. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to say a few words on a bill which I 
plan to introduce today in the House. 

I am pleased to report that this meas- 
ure has the full support of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and its distinguished 
Secretary, Mr. Freeman, and has been 
sponsored in the Senate by the noted 
chairman of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, Mr. ELLENDER. 

In brief, this bill will tighten the exist- 
ing laws regulating the use of the symbol 
“U.S.” or “USDA” as a grading and in- 
spection mark on various agricultural 
products. The bill would require that all 
food products marked or labeled by the 
letters “U.S.” or “USDA” must have been 
officially inspected and passed or graded. 

It is hard to believe but many agricul- 
tural products that housewives can now 
buy in stores with these official-looking 
stamps on them have never been near a 
Federal food inspector. It is a common 
practice to label packages with a US. 
grade without obtaining official inspec- 
tion. This is most misleading because 
consumers assume that the U.S. grade 
label indicated that such products have 
been certified by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture as meeting the official grade 
requirements. 

My bill would reduce misbranding and 
false claims concerning the particular 
grade of the product. It would benefit 
producers and packers who use US. 
grades by placing them on an equal com- 
petitive basis. Most importantly, it would 
benefit consumers by providing them 
with reliable assurance that the quality 
of grade-labeled fresh fruits, vegetables, 
and other agricultural products comply 
in fact with the U.S. grade. 


“TERRORIST” WARFARE, U.S.A. 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Rrecorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
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objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, just as 
free countries like South Vietnam, 
South Korea, Rhodesia, South Africa, 
Mozambique, and Angola are terriorized 
by Communist uprising, so we in the 
United States. Havoc. And with a special 
the Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties to expect murder, violence, and 
sabotage to occur in our country. 

While the discredited civil disorders 
report attempts to lull the American 
people to sleep, the recent report of the 
House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities—a panel of experts and with 
highly qualified, experienced pro- 
American investigators—has alerted our 
people to be prepared. 

Remember, if the Vietcong can in- 
filtrate South Vietnam, a country with 
1 million armed troops at war, what can 
like terrorists do in an unsuspecting 
United States of America are told by 
silent weapon—poison darts. 

Considering the more reliable evi- 
dence of the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities which discounts 
the political findings of the Commission 
on Civil Disorders, the American people 
ask “Why?” Why would Americans fail 
to alert our people to this terrorist 
threat with a calculated cost of lives 
and property of unsuspecting Ameri- 
cans? 

Why was Governor Kerner awarded 
political patronage as a Federal court 
of appeals judgeship? 

Why has Mayor Lindsay appeared 
with Vietcong disloyalists in disrespect 
of our uniformed boys in South Viet- 
nam? 

Why does a U.S. Senator who served 
on the Commission feel “honored” with 
membership on the W. E. B. DuBois 
Memorial Committee? 

Why do Committee on Un-American 
Activities files show that one David Gins- 
burg congratulated the New York Com- 
munist Party for its 20th anniversary? 
A David Ginsburg, Washington attorney, 
was Executive Director—the guiding in- 
telligence—of the Commission on Civil 
Disorders. 

Why did the so-called Riot Commis- 
sion report: 

First. Ignore police reports and testi- 
mony, 

Second. Make no mention of soft on 
communism and criminal coddling de- 
cisions by the U.S. Supreme Court. 

Third. Make no use of statistics show- 
ing the parallel between crime increase 
and known criminal releases as a result 
of judge-made laws. 

Fourth. Dismiss lightly Communist in- 
fluence or Communist methods used in 
the riots. 

Why does the Riot Commission’s re- 
port conclude: 

On the basis of all the information col- 
lected, the Commission concludes that the 


urban disorders of the summer of 1967 were 
not caused by, nor were they the conse- 
quence of, any organized plan or “conspir- 
acy.” Specifically, the Commission has found 
no evidence that all or any of the disorders 
or the incidents that led to them were 
planned or directed by any organization or 
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group—international, national, or local. 
(Page 89, Report of the National Advisory 
Commission on Civil Disorders.) 


They do not report such was not the 
case—merely that “the Commission has 
found no evidence.” 

But they could find evidence to indict 
all nonblack races and recommend re- 
warding the rioters with 32 billion tax- 
payers’ dollars. 

Mr. Speaker, the news release on 
Kerner’s judgeship; the Senator’s letter 
on his letterhead; the exhibit 183B of 
the Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties report, “Communist Political Sub- 
version, Part 2, 1957,” listing one David 
Ginsburg; J. Edgar Hoover’s “Message 
to All Law Enforcement Officers” dated 
February 1, 1968; and other clippings 
follow: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
May 6, 1968] 
House Report WARNS ON GUERRILLAS IN 
UNITED STATES 

Use of “detention centers” as a counter- 
move to any widespread guerrilla warfare 
by a Communist-black nationalist coalition 
has been suggested in a House committee's 

rt. 
nase Edwin E. Willis, D-La., in a 
foreword to the 65-page report issued by his 
House Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties, said: 

“There can be no question about the fact 
that there are mixed Communist and black 
nationalist elements in this country which 
are planning and organizing guerrilla-type 
operations against the United States.” 

SUGGESTED MEASURES 


In a section dealing with actions that 
could be taken against a systematic, guer- 
rilla-style attempt to overthrow the govern- 
ment by rioting in the slums, the report 
states: 

“Acts of overt violence by the guerrillas 
would mean that they had declared a ‘state 
of war’ within the country and, therefore, 
would forfeit their rights as in wartime. 

“The McCarran Act provides for various 
detention centers to be operated through- 
out the country and these might well be 
utilized for the temporary imprisonment of 
warring guerrillas.” 

Also suggested as a countermove was is- 
suance of “census cards” that would bear 
a photograph of each slum-dweller and in- 
formation about their home city and their 
street address. 


WOULD AID AUTHORITIES 


“This classification would aid the authori- 
ties in knowing the exact location of any 
suspect and who is in control of any given 
district,” said the report. 

“Under such a system, movement would 
be proscribed and the ability of the guer- 
rilla to move freely from place to place seri- 
ously curtailed.” 

Willis said most of the report was pre- 
pared by Phillip Abbott Luce, described as 
a onetime activist in the pro-Red Chinese 
Progressive Labor party prior to his defec- 
tion from communism in 1965. 

The report says Communists and black 
nationalists believe Negroes should be used 
as the shock troops in a revolution, with 
Negro slums their base of guerrilla opera- 
tions. 

THE ROAD TO REBELLION 

“Those tacticians think that there will 
be but a short jump from riots to a general 
rebellion carried out along guerrilla warfare 
lines,” it added. 

The report purported to document calls 
for urban guerrilla warfare by groups such 
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as the Revolutionary Action Movement 
(RAM) and its leader, Peking-based Robert 
Williams; the Revolutionary Contingent, 
which it called “an openly Communist orga- 
nization” based in New York, and “key lead- 
ers of the Students for a Democratic So- 
ciety,” such as former SDS chairman 
Thomas Hayden. 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 

May 6, 1968] 
GUERRILLA WARFARE INSIDE THE UNITED 
STATES 
(By David Lawrence) 

The tendency here has been to brush 
aside the theory that Communist influences 
may have played a part in America’s riots 
and disturbances. Even the President’s Com- 
mission on Civil Disorders in its recent re- 
port said it had found no evidence of con- 
spiracy.” But it depends on what techni- 
cal meaning is given to the word, as un- 
questionably there are many leaders and 
participants in the riots who didn’t haye to 
be recruited by any Communists, and there 
are some who have helped to instigate a 
form of guerrilla warfare. 

Today Congress has before it a formal re- 
port submitted by the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities which gives the back- 
ground of the Communist conspiracy in the 
last few years inside the United States in 
relation to the disorders that have cost so 
many lives and caused considerable dam- 
age to private property. Chairman Edwin E. 
Willis, D-La., in a foreward to the report 
says in part: 

“A few years ago the overwhelming ma- 
jority of Americans—including those best 
informed about security matters—would have 
scoffed at the idea of guerilla warfare opera- 
tions in the United States directed against 
our government. Today this idea does not 
seem as fantastic and ridiculous as it did a 
relatively short time ago. 

“During the 1964 Harlem riot, Jesse Gray, 
the former Harlem organizer for the Com- 
munist party, called for guerrilla warfare 
against the United States. This committee 
has received testimony indicating that agents 
of North Vietnam have trained some Ameri- 
cans in guerrilla warfare in Cuba. 

“The Progressive Labor party, the major 
Peking-oriented Communist organization in 
the United States—again, according to testi- 
mony received by this committee—has dis- 
tributed literature not only calling for guer- 
rilla warfare this country, but even 
spelling out how it should be conducted. 

“Stokley Carmichael, speaking apparently 
for the ultramilitant black nationalist ele- 
ment in this country, recently stated: ‘Our 
movement is progressing toward an urban 
guerrilla war within the United States itself.’ 

“There can be no question about the fact 
that there are mixed Communist and black 
nationalist elements in this country which 
are planning and organizing guerrilla-type 
operations against the United States. 

“This committee report is designed to alert 
the and the American people to the 
plans and the strategy of some of these ele- 
ments—to alert them to the fact that what 
seemed absurd a few years ago may not be 
so farfetched today. . 

“Today a new threat is arising—a threat 


There follows a report of more than 30,000 
words giving information about Communist- 
related activities in the riots in Cleveland, 
Watts and other places. The committee in its 
conclusion says the advocates of guerrilla 
warfare are that most Americans 
will discount the possibility of guerrilla op- 
erations, and that the Communists are 
“counting heavily on the fact that most 
Americans will be mentally and emotionally, 
as well as physically, unprepared.” 
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Just a few days ago Senator Jennings Ran- 
dolph, D-W.Va., in a speech to the Senate 
which got relatively little attention, named 
David Dellinger as active in helping to or- 
ganize the Poor People’s March on Washing- 
ton. The West Virginia senator referred to 
Dellinger as “a key organizer and perhaps 
chief proponent of the ‘March on the Pen- 
tagon’” last fall, who had publicly an- 
nounced that he is “a non-Soviet Commu- 
nist.” 

Randolph. said that the leader of the so- 
called Poor People's March, the Rev. Ralph 
Abernathy, “surely knows the record of David 
Dellinger,” and asked: “Why does Rev. Aber- 
nathy permit or encourage this anti-Ameri- 
can perpetrator of violence and hate to stand 
by his side in conferences with members of 
the Cabinet of the United States?” 

Comments like these have been rare on the 
floor of the House or Senate, but there is a 
mounting trend toward a full discussion of 
the ways by which the Communist move- 
ment in this country is associating itself 
with the “marches” and “demonstrations.” 

Up to now even extreme utterances have 
been passed by as coming within the do- 
main of “free speech,” but members of Con- 
gress are to take the view expressed 
by Randolph—namely, that “the right of 
petition becomes a mockery” if those who 
come to W: m to seek a redress of 
wrongs also “seek to disrupt their govern- 
ment and break our laws.” 

RIOTS AS PRELUDE TO REVOLUTIONARY 
GUERRILLA WARFARE 
(By the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities, 1968) 

Logically, it would seem improbable that 
even the Communists—under the circum- 
stances previously prescribed—would ra- 
tionally consider implementing a guerrilla 
operation in this country. Numerically small, 
devoid of much popular support, they would 
appear to have no political base for such 
operations. Logic and rationality are not, 
however, necessarily ingredients in the plans 
of some Communists for the United States. 
They are obviously capable of making mis- 
takes, and it would be just as grievous a tac- 
tical error to overestimate their intellectual 
capabilities as to underestimate their fanati- 
cal revolutionary zeal. 

There is considerable evidence that not 
only some Communist factions in the United 
States but also certain Communist-oriented 
black nationalist groups are seriously con- 
sidering the possibility of instituting armed 
insurrection in this country. These groups in- 
variably base their presumption of a guerrilla 
war here on the concept of a “people’s war 
of national liberation” as advanced by the 
Chinese Communists. They argue that a base 
for a guerrilla operation presently exists in 
the Negro ghettos of the country and that it 
is possible, and feasible, to utilize the ghet- 
tos for planned and coordinated uprisings. 

They regard ghetto riots as a prelude to 
general guerrilla warfare operations, They 
see the possibility of using N as the 
shock troops for a revolution. Believing that 
the Negro ghettos offer a base for such opera- 
tions, these tacticians think that there will 
be but a short jump from riots to a general 
rebellion carried out along guerrilla warfare 
lines. Their guerrilla concepts are founded 
on raw racism, black men versus white men. 

All Communist groups in this country have 
been engaged in racial agitation for years. 
Some do not deny, or atempt to hide, the role 
they have played in inflaming passions to the 
point where riots have broken out. Others 
disclaim responsibility but, at the same time, 
give open—if indirect—support to rioting by 
openly defending the rioters and placing full 
blame for their actions on all levels of Gov- 
ernment. 

Some Communists believe the time is not 
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yet ripe for a guerrilla war. They support 
only riots at this point. Others are convinced 
the time has arrived and are doing every- 
thing they can to pit black against white and 
white against black in a ‘racially motivated 
insurrection against the United States. 

Both of these factions in the Communist 
movement are now joined in their agitation— 
either for riots or for rebellion—by certain 
ultramilitant black nationalist organizations. 
Together, the two groups pose a serious 
threat to law and order and the security of 
the United States. 

The advocates of guerrilla warfare are 
counting on the assumption that most Amer- 
icans will discount the possibility of guerrilla 
operations in their country. Certainly the 
notion of a guerrilla war in the United States 
is improbable, even absurd, to most Ameri- 
cans. Communists are fully aware of this and 
are counting heavily on the fact that most 
Americans will be mentally and emotionally, 
as well as physically, unprepared. The shock 
effect of the initial guerrilla onslaught would 
work in favor of the guerrillas. 

The future bodes ill for anyone who thinks 
our ghetto riots are over. If anything, the 
pressures and the potential for riots have in- 
creased. In the past months, Communists 
and black nationalists have been working 
overtime in the various ghettos to further 
inflame the people into taking violent action. 
Whether their efforts will lead only to addi- 
tional riots—or something worse—only the 
future will tell. 

No matter how improbable a successful 
guerrilla war may seem, however, it is vitally 
necessary for the American people to be 
alerted to the fact that some elements within 
the population are today actually recruiting 
and training revolutionaries for the war they 
hope to wage against the United States. 


GENOCIDE IN THE. UNITED STATES 


The Kerner Commission played right into 
the hands of black and white militants when 
it said riots were caused by white racism. Now 
revolutionary activists have every intention 
of mobilizing contingents to assemble at 
the United Nations late this summer to 
demand that the United States Senate ratify 
the UN Genocide Convention to enable the 
United Nations to intervene in the domestic 
affairs of this country. 

The word, genocide, cannot even be found 
in my 1946 large, beautiful leather-bound 
Webster’s Dictionary, Fifth Edition. The word 
was coined after World War II by socialists 
to describe Nazi crimes against jews. 

On December 11, 1946, the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations unanimously 
adopted a Declaration on Genocide, stating 
that “Genocide is a denial of the right of 
existence of entire human groups,” so the 
Member States should enact necessary legis- 
lation “for the prevention and punishment 
of this crime.” 

Two years later, on December 9, 1948, the 
UN General Assembly approved the Genocide 
Convention. This says that “genocide is a 
crime under international law, contrary to 
the spirit and aims of the United Nations 
and condemed by the civilized world.” 

To “liberate mankind from such an odious 
scourge,” a number of Articles were pre- 
sented. Article II states that “genocide means 
any of the following acts committed with 
intent to destroy, in whole or in part, a 
national, ethnical, racial or religious group.” 
Among those acts are these: “Causing seri- 
ous bodily or mental harm to members of 
the group; Deliberately inflicting on the 
group conditions of life calculated to bring 
about its physical destruction in whole or 
in part; Imposing measures intended to pre- 
vent births within the group.” 

Black militant revolutionaries have 
latched on to these points, contending dis- 
crimination by whites against blacks causes 
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blacks “mental harm.” If you are accused of 
committing mental harm, how can you prove 
in an international court that black mili- 
tants were not harmed mentally? 

Black militants insist white racism has 
caused bad “ghetto” conditions in cities, and 
slave-like living among their people in 
southern rural areas. In an international 
court, how could you prove otherwise? 

Black militants state that whites want 
birth control methods inflicted on black 
women for the purpose of destroying the 
race, In the UN’s World Court how could 
you prove otherwise? 

The present propaganda on Hunger USA” 
spewed forth by the Citizens Board of In- 
quiry into Hunger and Malnutrition in the 
U.S. plays right into Black Power hands. In an 
international court how could you prove you 
are not guilty of starving babies in South 
Carolina, Mississippi or certain counties of 
Virginia? You could be accused of not work- 
ing to provide more food and soap stamps 
(now they want soap stamps too), and how 
would you answer? 

Under the Genocide Convention the fol- 
lowing acts are punishable: “Genocide; Con- 
spiracy to commit genocide; Direct and pub- 
lic incitement to commit genocide; Attempt 
to commit genocide; Complicity in genocide.” 
So a person who writes to expose criminal 
and communistic activity among blacks or 
whites involved in rebellions, burnings and 
lootings, could be accused of direct and 
public incitement to commit genocide. (If 
it were against whites, the U.N. could say 
you were committing genocide against Com- 
munists and caused them mental harm.) 
Persons so accused shall be punished, 
“whether they are rulers, public officials or 
private individuals.” Those so accused “shall 
be tried by a competent tribunal of the 
State in the territory of which the act 
was committed, or by such international 
penal tribunal as may have jurisdiction 
with respect to those Contracting Parties 
which shall have accepted its jurisdiction.” 
So reads Article VI of the Genocide 
Convention. 

Article VIII says, “Any Contracting Party 
(meaning any country in the UN) may call 
upon the competent organs of the United 
Nations to take such action under the Charter 
of the United Nations as they consider ap- 
propriate for the prevention and suppression 
of acts of genocide .. .” 

The Genocide Convention was forwarded 
to the Senate by President Truman on July 
19, 1949 for ratification. It was referred to 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee and 
no action has been taken on it since, 

Over the years there have been numerous 
pleas by leftwing Senators for ratification 
of the Genocide Convention. During the 
present congress one Senator has made a 
brief speech every single day urging ratifica- 
tion and listing numerous political and civic 
organizations which have passed resolutions 
for ratification. 

The difference between a UN declaration 
and an UN convention is great. A declara- 
tion is merely a recital of ideals without im- 
posing any obligation. But a convention 
obligates each nation to comply with its 
terms. 

There are many valid and constitutional 
arguments proving why this convention 
could never legally be part of the United 
States system. They may be presented if 
the threat grows greater. 

It is interesting to note that in all the 
years there has been pressure on the Senate 
to ratify the Genocide Convention, under the 
assumption that there may be genocide in 
the United States, almost no mention has 
been hade of the real genocide committed 
by the U.S.S.R. by Communist dictators hav- 
ing ordered mass murders of millions upon 
millions of their population; or the mass 
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deportations, for example, inflicted on citi- 
zens of the Baltic nations at the time Com- 
munists took over. Families were forcibly 
separated and many were herded into trains 
and shipped either to execution in Red 
prisons or to Red slave camps where many 
still lanquish. 

At the Carnegie International Center on 
April 9, 1968, Franklin and Eleanor Roose- 
velt’s daughter, Mrs. Anna Roosevelt Halsted, 
spoke to UN Representatives of the Council 
of Organizations, U. N. A. -U. S.A. To show you 
how Socialist-minded white people plug for 
ratification of the Genocide Convention, let 
us glance at some of her statements. 

She said Dr. Gunner Myrdal (the same 
socialist Swede who brought about chaos 
here with the publication of his book, “An 
American Dilemma”), anticipated the racial 
conflicts of today and has published a new 
book called, “Asian drama: an inquiry into 
the poverty of nations.” Here Myrdal de- 
scribes Americans of today as “powerful and 
dangerous strangers.” Mrs. Halsted explained 
that Myrdal wrote we are “white devils.” 

Mrs. Halsted announced that Genocide has 
been made an international crime by 71 na- 
tions, but even a new effort beginning in 
1963 with the formation of a coalition of 51 
organizations to urge the U.S. to ratify the 
Genocide Convention, has not succeeded. She 
warned, however, that these organizations 
will “educate public opinion about human 
rights conventions” and “conyince the Sen- 
ate to proceed with the unfinished business 
of ratifying the conventions.” She speaks here 
of the Genocide Convention which is in- 
cluded in the human rights field generally. 

So we can anticipate more and more propa- 
ganda through the news media and through 
visiting lecturers on college campuses to con- 
vince us that if the Genocide Convention 
were ratified, black rebellions would end and 
world brotherhood would bloom. 

When John Wilson’s National Black Anti- 
War Anti-Draft Union met in Chicago re- 
cently, there was a discussion about demon- 
strating to disrupt the Democratic Conven- 
tion in Chicago this summer. But those 
Black Power Advocates figured that such a 
demonstration would be futile. Their pos- 
sible alternative is to mobilize in New York 
City at the UN to demand a “halt to US. 
genocide,” and to urge the UN to compel 
the United States to release “all political 
prisoners.” In just a few weeks at another 
NBAWADU regional meeting this proposal 
will again be discussed. 

Meantime, Eldridge Cleaver, minister of in- 
formation for California’s Black Panther 
Party for Self Defense, has called for a black 
plebiscite supervised by the United Nations. 
The issue would be whether blacks want to 
be part of America with citizenship here or 
would rather form a sovereign nation of their 
own out of a portion of this country, in 
which case they believe they would qualify 
to become a member state of the UN. Cleaver 
told Robert L. Allen who interviewed him for 
the independent Communist paper, Guard- 
ian, that a companion call to the black 
plebiscite is a call for UN observers to be 
stationed in the large cities of this country. 
He said, . . . unless the situation is taken 
out of the hands of the racist American gov- 
ernment, we’re going to have a civil war...” 

To call the United States racist has been a 
black and white militant line for sometime. 
That was what Stokely Carmichael meant 
when he contended that Martin Luther King 
was murdered by “White America.” 

Carl Oglesby, former president of Students 
for a Democratic Society and well-known 
leftist activist, is playing the genocide game 
too. In an article in the April 27, 1968 Guard- 
ian he wrote: 

“There is a further possibility for white 
action, one which might answer the move- 
ment's need for periodic spectaculars. In 
brief, it is the old (1951) Civil Rights Con- 
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gress plan, later taken up by Malcolm X 
and presently on the Panther agenda, to have 
American racism taken up by the United 
Nations General Assembly. A hundred thou- 
sand white people demonstrating at the 
UN, perhaps staging a nonviolent disruptive 
sit-in, calling upon the General Assembly 
to station observers in 50 U.S. cities and to 
bring the American rulers to trial for geno- 
cide—this could produce impressive inter- 
national results.” 

Indeed it could! And it might be just the 
thing to wake up Americans who, even after 
insurrections in city after city, still close 
their eyes and say, “It can’t happen here.” 


[From the OST Information Service, Berry- 
ville (Va.), May 12 and 19, 1968] 


GUERRILLA WARFARE ADVOCATES IN THE UNITED 
STATES 


On May 6, 1968 The House Committee on 
Un-American Activities, House Office Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C., released a Report 65 
pages long, called “Guerrilla Warfare Advo- 
cates in the United States.” No price is listed 
on it, but it is possible that by writing your 
own Congressman with the request that he 
ask the Committee to mail you a copy, you 
could get it without writing to the Supt. of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. If he cannot send you a 
copy, ask him how much it costs and then 
order it from the Supt. of Documents. When 
the Report was issued the Committee on Un- 
American Activities released the following 
statement which will summarize the Report 
and show you how important it is to receive 
it and read it as soon as possible. 

Urban guerrilla fighters will “strike by night 
and spare none” when they launch their 
revolution in the United States, according to 
one of their leaders. They will engage in mass 
sabotage; knocking out electrical power and 
transportation systems, blocking traffic and 
burning buildings. They will do these things 
“like panthers—smiling, cunning, scientifi- 
cally.” 

Their weapons will include Molotov cock- 
tails, acid bombs, sniper rifles, phosphorous 
matches, hand grenades and machine guns, 
among others, including a “simple, silent but 
deadly” weapon which is “most potent at 
night,” the poisoned dart. 

These claims and other statements spelling 
out the strategy, tactics, devices and weapons 
of groups and individuals who hope to launch 
guerrilla warfare against the United States 
are contained in a report released today by 
the Committee on Un-American Activities. 

The report, “Guerrilla Warfare Advocates 
in the United States,” quotes extensively in 
some cases, the leaders and official pub- 
lications of the Revolutionary Action Move- 
ment (RAM) and its chairman, Robert 
Williams, a fugitive from justice now in 
Peking; the Progressive Labor Party; the New 
York-based Revolutionary Contingent, and 
Students for a Democratic Society. It also re- 
views the role played by certain Communist 
and black militant individuals and organiza- 
tions in the Harlem, Watts, Cleveland and 
Chicago riots. 

It states that mixed Communist and black 
nationalist elements are today planning and 
organizing paramilitary operations in the 
United States and that it is their intent to 
instigate additional riots which will pave the 
way for a general revolutionary uprising 
fought along guerrilla warfare lines. 

The Communist Party USA, the report 
states, supports Negro violence and rioting, 
but is opposed to the launching of guerrilla 
warfare operations at this time, holding that 
conditions are not ripe for success. It has 
pointed out that premature actions of this 
type in the past have “led minority groups 
to slaughter and caused movements to be set 
back for many years.” 

The report also states that guerrilla war- 
fare advocates are trying to use misguided 
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teenagers and militant Negroes as shock 
troops in a racial war. 

The bulk of the report was prepared by 
Phillip Abbott Luce, a former activist in the 
Communist, pro-Red Chinese Progressive 
Labor Party and an editor of its official pub- 
lication prior to his defection from Commun- 
ism. It analyzes the plans of the guerrilla 
warfare advocates in the light of traditional 
and current Communist doctrines on guer- 
rilla warfare and finds that certain elements 
deemed necessary for successful guerrilla 
warfare operations are lacking in this country 
today. It draws the conclusion that the guer- 
rilla fighters would initially succeed in 
creating chaos, although government forces 
and police would defeat them. 

Committee Chairman Edwin E, Willis, in a 
foreword to the report, expresses the view 
that the guerrilla warfare plotters in this 
country would pose little danger to the 
United States if this country “did not face 
an international Communist threat with the 
ever-present possibility of its being militarily 
engaged in other parts of the world.” 

Suppressing guerrilla warfare operations in 
the U.S., however, would pose “a most serious 
problem,” he said, if they were launched 
simultaneously in a number of major cities 
while our military forces were committed “in 
substantial numbers” to actual combat in a 
number of other areas of the world. 

“The threat of guerrilla warfare may be 
completely dissipated within a few years, or it 
might be greater than it is today,” he added. 
Meanwhile, he said, the Committee is re- 
leasing the report as part of its duty to in- 
form the Congress and the American people 
of matters warranting their attention “if our 
national security is to be preserved.” 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
May 7, 1968] 


SENATE OKAYS KERNER FOR JUDGESHIP 


The Senate has confirmed Goy. Otto Ker- 
ner of Illinois to be a U.S. court of appeals 
judge. 

Kerner headed the President's National Ad- 
visory Commission on Civil Disorders. That 
commission apparently will hold some fur- 
ther meetings to try to prod President John- 
son and Congress to act on its recommenda- 
tion to deal with riots in the nation’s cities. 
The commission issued what was expected to 
be its final report last month, but its formal 
life extends till June. 

If Kerner, who was confirmed yesterday, is 
sworn in soon as a federal judge, he presum- 
ably would take no part in the new commis- 
sion action. 

The governor is expected to take his seat on 
the Appeals Court bench in Chicago soon in 
order to give his lieutenant governor, Samuel 
H. Shapiro, a chance to become better known 
in Illinois so that he can seek election as 
governor in his own right this fall. 

The court on which Kerner will serve hears 
appeals cases from the states of Illinois, Indi- 
ana and Wisconsin. It has its base in Chicago, 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Sunday Star, 
Apr. 28, 1968] 


LOYALTY, PEACE PARADES STAGED 


Thousands of Americans participated in 
anti-war demonstrations and Loyalty Day 
parades across the country yesterday. Fist- 
fights and scores of arrests marked back-to- 
back parades and rallies in New York City. 

The anti-war demonstrations climaxed a 
two-day nationwide protest against the Viet- 
nam war and racism. The Loyalty Day 
marches, annual events in many places, were 
sponsored by veterans’ groups. 

In New York City, thousands of persons 
marched to Central Park “stop the war” rally 
to hear speakers, including Mrs. Martin 
Luther King Jr. Sponsors of the antiwar rally 
said 100,000 to 150,000 attended; newsmen 
25 echt the crowd in Sheep Meadow at 
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LINDSAY AT BOTH 


Mayor John V. Lindsay appeared at both 
the Loyalty Day parade and the anti-war 


y. 

“One can easily difer with government 
policy in Vietnam and yet give full faith and 
credit and backing to the armed forces and 
soldiers who are there fighting, risking their 
lives and their families,” the Republican 
mayor, a frequent critic of President John- 
son’s Vietnam policy, said at his Loyalty Day 
appearance. 

At the anti-war rally, Lindsay said: “I'm 
here to reaffirm my opposition to the con- 
duct of the war.” 

“What our country needs now,” he said, 
“is an agreement that the war must be 
stopped and peace restored.” 

Most of the arrests occurred as police pre- 
vented the “anti-war imperialist” march 
planned by small, vocal groups identifying 
themselves as Youth Against War and Fas- 
cism, Red Guards, the U.S. Committee to Aid 
the National Liberation Front, and Free 
School Students for a Democratic Society. 

U.S, SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., March 11, 1968. 

DEAR : In reply to your re- 
cent letter, let me say that I make no apolo- 
gies whatsoever for serving on the Memorial 
Committee honoring the late William E. B. 
DuBois. On the contrary, I am very much 
honored that I was invited to serve in this 


ty. 

It is, of course, well known that in his last 
years Dr. DuBois joined the American Com- 
munist Party and went into self-imposed 
exile in Ghana. The profound sense of dis- 
appointment, frustration and bitterness 
which caused him to take these steps after 
@ life of noble struggle is, I think, as under- 
standable as it is tragic. 

Let us hope that by honoring Dr. DuBois’ 
memory with a fitting memorial in his home 
state, we will at the same time succeed in 
reminding men of good will everywhere that 
continued injustice, indifference, intolerance 
and discrimination may very well cause many 
other Americans like William DuBois to turn 
their backs on their native land and, in 
deepest disillusionment and despair, espouse 
causes like communism. 

This is the lesson we learn from Dr. Du- 
Bois’ life. It is a lesson we must all ponder 
with utmost earnestness. 

I hope you will have a chance to read the 
enclosed article from a recent edition of the 
Berkshire Eagle. I think it will add, perhaps, 
to your understanding of Dr. DuBois and 
hopefully succeed in bringing his life into 
proper perspective. 

I appreciate the opportunity which your 
letter gives me to voice these thoughts. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp W. BROOKE. 


EXCERPT FROM COMMUNIST POLITICAL 
SUBVERSION—PART 2 


TAKEN FROM EXHIBIT NO. 183B 
Congratulations on our 20th anniversary 


David Ginsburg Egrem Martunik 
Alfred Messina John Pamko 
Harry Entine G. Egerson 
Morton H. Marcus Thomas Sveiter 
Philip Rivkin S. Schnabel 

Ida Lang T. Antoniuk 
Albert Baumel D. Cyvenko 

Sam Shulman Henry Konalenko 
Isidor May A. Beiber 

Jennie Baron Sophie Tarosuk 
Ben Lincoln Elizabeth Henkel 
Abe Brotman Louis Fenton 
Ida Rothstein Joe Hall 


Isidore Basgay 
Nathan Shankman 
Nathan Oxhorn 
Sam Gorin 


George O'Connell 
Pauline Sussman 
Rose Fishman 
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[From the FBI Law Enforcement Bulletin] 
MESSAGE FROM THE DIRECTOR 


To All Law Enforcement Officials: 

Man cannot live in our complex society 
today without a system of laws. The system 
is doomed unless the laws are enforced, and 
the enforcement officer is ineffective unless 
his efforts to maintain the peace and protect 
life and property are supported by the gov- 
ernment and the people. 

The destruction of law enforcement, par- 
ticularly at the local level, appears to be a 
prime objective of some dissident groups 
and individuals in our country. While they 
have made no appreciable headway, they are 
creating such a smokescreen of harassment 
and intimidation that enforcement of the 
law is becoming an overwhelming burden 
for many agencies, 

In some areas, the doctrine of dissent is 
bordering on a doctrine of nihilism. Since 
local law enforcement represents the first 
line of defense of our social order, it be- 
comes a primary target of those who chal- 
lenge established authority. Regardless of 
the cause they support, many groups seek 
altercations with local police to gain publicity 
and sympathy. Consequently, in this rebel- 
lious climate, law enforcement must not 
only cope with an alarming and increasing 
crime problem but must also defend its very 
existence. 

Currently, there is a move to have Federal 
courts take over certain local police depart- 
ments and supervise their operations. Ac- 
cording to this ridiculous plan, the courts 
would place a police department in receiver- 
ship and appoint a special “master” with 
full administrative powers over its affairs. 
The courts could do this country a great 
service if they would promptly, and with 
finality, slap down such schemes to under- 
mine and destroy local law enforcement. 

Over the years, the FBI has consistently 
championed the cause of progressive State 
and local law enforcement. While extending 
full cooperative services to police agencies 
and assisting in the training of many thou- 
sands of State, county, and city policemen, 
this Bureau has meticulously kept within 
the scope of its own authority and avoided 
any encroachment in areas of responsibility 
belonging to State and local police. 

America has no place for, nor does it need, 
a national police force. It should be abund- 
antly clear by now that in a democracy such 
as ours effective law enforcement is basically, 
& local responsibility. In the great area of 
self-government reserved for States, coun- 
ties, and cities, the enforcement of the laws 
is not only their duty but also their right. 
Law-abiding citizens and local officials should 
vigorously oppose concerted attacks against 
law enforcement and the devious moves to 
negate local authority and replace it with 
Federal police power. 

JOHN EDGAR Hoover, 
Director. 
FEBRUARY 1, 1968. 


REPORT ON VISIT TO ISRAEL 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Murpxy] is 
recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to report to the 
House on my visit to Israel. In general, 
the most overwhelming impression of Is- 
rael is that it is a fortress country with 
a fortress economy geared to the question 
of self-survival more than anything else. 

One of the first things I saw after 
landing at the airport in Tel Aviv was 
the parade site in the west bank area of 
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Jerusalem which marked the site for the 
Independence Day parade held last 
Thursday. According to the papers, ap- 
proximately one-quarter of the popula- 
tion of Israel attended this parade, which 
was a demonstration of military strength. 
We know that the parade was viewed 
throughout the Arab world, particularly 
in Jordan, which has been the base for 
sporadic terrorist attacks against Israel, 
and in Cairo, where Russian military 
advisers observed the hundreds of their 
captured tanks and trucks from the Six- 
Day War. The message, although unspo- 
ken, was clear. 

In Jerusalem, I met the Assistant Di- 
rector General of the Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs, Moshe Bitan, and discussed 
with him the general situation in Israel. 
Bitan is representative of the leaders in 
modern Israel today; he is both reason- 
able and realistic in his assessment of 
the current situation in the Middle East, 
but he is equally determined that Israel 
will survive as a nation. He stated in 
general the basic Israeli position, that 
the Arab nations must recognize Israel 
as an independent nation and that the 
Arab nations must meet with them at 
the negotiating table. Furthermore, in 
any settlement there must be an inter- 
nationalization of both the Gulf of Eilat 
and the Suez Canal, with access through 
both waterways guaranteed to Israeli 
vessels. In effect, no discrimination 
against Israeli shipping will be tolerated. 

While in Jerusalem I met with Col. 
Michael Eshar, the Israel Defense Force 
spokesman for the occupied west bank 
section. Eshar told me in some detail of 
the humane treatment of the Arabs in oc- 
cupied Jordan, treatment which included 
the recognition of Arab property rights 
and complete freedom of movement. 

In the west bank section of occupied 
Jordan there are more than 600,000 
Arabs, and another 400,000 in the Gaza 
Strip and Sinai. Intensive efforts are be- 
ing made to restore local services in 
these areas; local civil servants are paid 
by the Israeli Government, travel permits 
are readily granted, schools have been 
reopened, Arab farmers have been 
assisted, and public works are completed 
or started to provide jobs for the unem- 
ployed. In short, every effort is being 
made to restore the Arab communities, 
and to help relieve the destitute condi- 
tion of the Arab refugees. 

The question of the occupation of 
Jerusalem was not totally clarified, but I 
got the strong impression that Jerusalem 
would remain in Israeli hands and would 
become an open city—under Israel con- 
trol but open to visitors of any religion 
or nationality. The administration of the 
Muslim mosques may very well be under 
Jordanian control. 

After leaving Jerusalem I went to Tel 
Aviv, where I met with the American 
Ambassador, Walworth Barber, and his 
staff. We discussed the Israeli situation 
for more than 2 hours, and Mr. Barber 
strongly emphasized the point that 
Israel was a fortress nation geared for 
any possible outbreak of hostilities. 

During our discussion the question of 
the United States supplying aircraft to 
Israel was raised. It was pointed out that 
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the Arab nations had rearmed with Rus- 
sian assistance, and that they had prob- 
ably regained most of what they lost in 
the 6-day war of last summer. This 
fact, coupled with the fact that the 
French were unable to deliver 50 Mys- 
tic jet fighters promised to Israel some 
time ago, made things difficult for the 
Israeli defenses, because Israel realizes 
the necessity of strong airpower to sus- 
tain themselves against a reinforced 
Arab world. 

In light of this Arab buildup, I think 
it is important that we maintain a deli- 
cate balance as far as escalation and 
participation by Russia in the Arab world 
and the United States in Israel is con- 
cerned. We must make sure that Russian 
activity is not allowed to tip the balance 
in favor of the Arab nations, with the 
result that the defense of Israel is seri- 
ously threatened. I discussed this situa- 
tion with the Ambassador and other State 
Department officials, and I will urge that 
the United States follow this policy. 

On Tuesday I went to Dov Hos Airport 
and boarded a plane for an aerial ex- 
amination of the Sinai Peninsula. We 
went down the coast, over the new port 
of Ashdod, over the Gaza Strip, across 
the Sinai Peninsula to Eilat, where we 
landed. I toured the port and the city, 
which was the biblical home of the Queen 
of Sheba and then we returned to Dov 
Hos via the Negev Desert and the west 
bank area. 

What impressed me the most about 

this part of the trip was the strategic 
location of the Sinai Peninsula. Many of 
the airfields which I observed in this 
area, which were formerly in the hands 
of the Egyptians, are only 6 minutes fiy- 
ing distance from Tel Aviv. It is easy to 
understand why the Israelis consider 
this property as vital to their security. 
The Gaza Strip is another example of 
strategic property. This little strip of 
land, formerly held by the Arabs, extends 
directly into Israel, and at one time it 
provided a base for Arab terrorism, It is 
no wonder Israel wants control of this 
area. 
After landing at Dov Hos, I had the 
opportunity to make a closer inspection 
of the Gaza Strip by car. The drive down 
the coastal area is very impressive; the 
Israeli farmers have turned this once 
barren land into an agricultural paradise. 
In addition, there are many other signs 
of progress, including port development 
and tourist facilities, modern housing 
and roads, and excellent hotel accom- 
modations. Development in this part of 
the world is not easy, and the fact it has 
been accomplished so well and in such a 
short time is a credit to the determina- 
tion and ability of the Israeli people. 

In Gaza I met with the U.N. Repre- 
sentatives from both the United States 
and Norway. I had the opportunity to 
inspect the Norwegian contribution to 
this area, a vocational training school 
paid for entirely by Norway, where the 
cream of the young Arabs in the Gaza 
Strip are trained in machine tool and 
automotive work, building construction 
trades, and other vocational trades. 

This vocational training school for the 
Arabs has a great deal of significance. 
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During the time the Arabs were in con- 
trol in Gaza they made no effort to ed- 
ucate or relocate the Arab refugees. The 
result was that in Gaza, and many other 
refugee areas surrounding Israel, large 
concentrations of Arab refugees were left 
in their impoverished condition, and 
these concentrations became breeding 
grounds for discontent and revolt. Israel 
recognized the potential danger posed by 
these refugee groups, and has worked 
hard to improve their condition. U.S. as- 
sistance has also been directed toward 
alleviating these conditions, although 
our assistance has been criticized as 
being directed only at maintaining the 
refugees, instead of trying to educate and 
train them. 

It is quite obvious, however, that in 
spite of attempts by both Israel and the 
United States the refugee problem which 
has been perpetuated by the Arabs for 
20 years is still critical. I saw a family of 
eight Arabs living in a little 10-by-12 
foot room, and it turned out that this was 
the rule rather than the exception. It was 
also quite obvious to me that the Arabs 
in these refugee camps were encouraged 
by the Arab nations to remain and to be- 
come an occupying force in the event the 
Arabs resume hostilities with Israel. 

I returned that evening to Tel Aviv 
where I had dinner with Col. Raphael 
Efrat, the information officer for the 
Israeli defense forces. Once again the 
fortress aspect of the Israeli position was 
emphasized, and Colonel Efrat made the 
additional point that Israel cannot afford 
to lose even one battle, while any of the 
Arab nations could afford to lose the 
next five wars and still survive. I think 
this point illustrates quite clearly the 
critical situation which exists in Israel, 
and it explains why they cannot afford 
to relax for even a moment. 

Early the next morning I flew out of 
Lod Airport. In looking back on the visit, 
I would make a few general observations 
which I think should be given careful 
consideration in any determination of 
American policy in this area of the 
world. 

First, we must understand the Israeli 
position, that it is in part a product of 
past experience, and in part a reaction to 
present realities in the Middle East. Is- 
rael has been under the gun from the first 
moment of independence. The constant 
level of terrorism directed at Israel from 
her Arab neighbors increased in intensity 
until in 1956 Israel was forced to retal- 
iate. The resulting Sinai campaign of 
1956 routed the Arab forces, and Israel 
withdrew only when given the assurance 
that armed incursions into her territory 
would cease and that Israel would 
be guaranteed free maritime passage 
through the Straits of Tiran. The one 
essential element lacking in this under- 
standing was the consent of the Arab 
nations. 

Over the next decade terrorism con- 
tinued, as did Russian rearmament of 
the Arab world, until finally in 1967, with 
900 Egyptian tanks and 70,000 troops 
massed in the Sinai, Israel was forced to 
act. The 6-day war in the summer of 
1967 was a victory for Israel, and this 
time the Israelis held the territory they 
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had seized. Out of this experience of 20 
years of violence, Israel has acquired the 
determination to see that it does not 
happen again. The 1967 war, they feel, 
must be the last. 

Present realities in the Middle East 
also have a great influence on Israel. The 
large-scale rearmament of the Arab na- 
tions by Russia and the continued terror- 
ist attacks on Israeli border towns makes 
it quite clear to Israel that the threat of 
Arab aggression is not over. 

The lesson to be learned from all of 
this is that, while Israel strongly desires 
peace and has much to gain from peace, 
there will be no peace that is not firmly 
guaranteed. Israel feels that past peace 
arrangements have contributed to more 
hostilities rather than acted to prevent 
them, and they are determined that any 
future peace settlement must provide 
what they consider to be basic guarantees 
of their security. This determination is 
reflected in the basic Israeli position 
which I stated earlier. 

Second, Israel must be viewed in a re- 
gional context. As a result of two Arab 
defeats in the last decade, Russian in- 
fluence in the area has increased sub- 
stantially. Israel is a very small pocket of 
democracy surrounded by hostile nations. 
I think it is obvious that we cannot allow 
Israel to be pushed into the Mediterra- 
nean. We must remember that the 800 
Israeli soldiers killed in action in the 6- 
day war is equivalent to 80,000 Ameri- 
cans dying in a 6-day period. These are 
the stakes we are talking about, and thus 
it is in our interest to insure that Israel’s 
defenses are capable of deterring aggres- 
sion by the Russian supplied and trained 
Arab nations. 

Third, we must give more consideration 
to the refugee problem. This should be 
directed through the United Nations, and 
should be directed not at maintaining the 
status quo of the Arab refugees, but at 
helping them to become constructive citi- 
zens capable of attaining a decent stand- 
ard of living. 

In summary, Mr. Speaker, I returned 
from Israel with the distinct impression 
that, while progress has been made to 
reduce tension in the Middle East, there 
remains the clear possibility for renewed 
hostilities in that area of the world. 
While we should be doing whatever is 
possible to reduce that possibility and 
prevent that occurrence, we must at the 
same time be prepared for it. 


SENIOR CITIZENS MONTH 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Hampshire? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, on the first 
day of March, President Johnson pro- 
claimed the month of May as Senior 
Citizens Month. In affixing his signature 
to the official Presidential proclamation, 
Mr. Johnson said: 

The respect we show for older Americans 
is not an act of charity. It comes from the 
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recognition that this generation owes all it 
possesses to those who have borne responsi- 
bility in years past. 


Mr. Speaker, it is good this great Na- 
tion remembers those who labored to 
build the society in which we live, but as 
the President so ably stated it—-we have 
“not always recognized the debt we owe 
them.” 

Inasmuch as the President has called 
upon all public officials to recognize May 
as Senior Citizens Month, I would like to 
do my part by calling on the administra- 
tion to give its blessing during this com- 
ing month to badly needed legislation 
which has been pigeonholed in Congress 
since last January and which would be 
of great help to America’s senior citizens. 

Mr. Speaker, elderly people who filed 
their income tax for 1966 were allowed 
to deduct the full cost of drugs and medi- 
cines, doctors’ bills, and other medical 
expenses to the extent that these ex- 
penses were not reimbursed either by 
medicare or private health insurance. 
Unless the present law is changed, 1966 
marks the last year in which this can be 
done. With passage of medicare legisla- 
tion the right to declare such deductions 
was repealed and calendar year 1966 was 
set under law to be the year in which the 
last such deductions would be claimed. 
But, Mr. Speaker, as this administration 
is aware, medicare does not provide for 
payment of any drugs except those ad- 
ministered to persons over 65 in hospi- 
tals. Our senior citizens who must of 
necessity pay $40 or $60 each month for 
drugs cannot look to medicare to pay 
even part of these costs. Their relief 
should come through the right to deduct 
such expense from their taxable income. 

Congress can and should restore this 
right to our elderly citizens and we 
should do so with the blessing of the 
present administration. This is not 
something that should be put off, Mr. 
Speaker. It can be accomplished this 
week, or next, or the week following. I 
can think of no better way to tell Amer- 
ica’s senior citizens that this national 
body honors them this month; that we 
are looking out for their dignity and 
their security. 


ESTABLISHING A FEDERAL DEPART- 
MENT OF CONSUMER AFFAIRS 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
joined today with 60 colleagues who will 
cosponsor the reintroduction of my bill, 
H.R. 7114, to create a Department of 
Consumer Affairs. 

At a press conference yesterday, I an- 
nounced this wide congressional support 
for this bill. I also announced that eight 
of the 12 present members of the Presi- 
dent’s Consumer Advisory Council sup- 
port this new Department. 

Ralph Nader, who has supported and 
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encouraged congressional initiative in 
consumer affairs, also sent a statement 
supporting new organizational structure 
to represent the consumer in the Federal 
Government. 

At the press meeting yesterday, I also 
released a list of 33 Federal agencies 
which have overlapping, confusing, and 
in some cases, contradictory, responsi- 
bilities for consumer protection and rep- 
resentation. 

Mr. Speaker, I am including below my 
statement announcing congressional sup- 
port for my bill. The cosponsors and the 
supporting statements from prominent 
national spokesmen for the consumer, 
including the Advisory Council members. 
I also include the description of present 
agency consumer functions and a sec- 
tion-by-section analysis of H.R. 7114. 

The material referred to follows: 


STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN BENJAMIN S. 
ROSENTHAL OF NEw YORK AT A PRESS CON- 
FERENCE ON REINTRODUCTION OF LEGISLA- 
TION ESTABLISHING A FEDERAL DEPARTMENT 
or CONSUMER AFFAIRS, May 6, 1968 


I have asked you here today to announce 
the fact that 58 Members of the House of 
Representatives are introducing tomorrow a 
bill to create a Department of Consumer 
Affairs. 

The fact that this legislation has received 
such widespread support within the House 
certainly indicates the growing power of the 
consumer in American society. 

Five years ago the consumer was a silent 
member in the American political body. 
Today he demands to be heard and this legis- 
lation has been introduced in response to his 
impatient call for assistance. 

Over the course of the past half century 
Congress has enacted a patchwork of legis- 
lation designed to protect the consumer. 
These laws are administered by some 33 de- 
partments or agencies, but none of these 
agencies is devoted exclusively or even in any 
substantial measure to protecting the con- 
sumer interest. In fact, each of these depart- 
ments or agencies has a prior commitment to 
another interest group in American society. 
The consumer is just an object of secondary 
concern for each of them, Nowhere in gov- 
ernment do we have a genuine force, a real 
instrument of administration, responsible 
for looking out for the consumer’s interest. 

The lesson of public administration in the 
United States is that policy follows struc- 
ture. We need this Department of Consumer 
Affairs to make, as well as to administer, 
public policy in the consumer's behalf. 

A half century ago Upton Sinclair made 
clear in his startling book, “The Jungle”, 
how the consumer was at the mercy of preda- 
tor producers. We see now that the patch- 
work of consumer statutes, no matter how 
well intentioned Congress has been, has not 
produced the balance between producers and 
consumers in the American economy. In fact, 
the consumer is, if anything, at a greater 
disadvantage today than he was in Upton 
Sinclair’s time. 

Today the consumer faces the computer; 
he faces Madison Avenue, he faces the giant 
corporate structure with its unique concern 
for profit and its capacity to mount power- 
ful lobbies in Washington aimed at in- 
fluencing both Congress and the Executive. 
The consumer faces not simply deception and 
fraud but the sharp practices of a market- 
place refined to a level of incredible sub- 
tlety. The American consumer is simply no 
match for the major economic forces of our 
society. He is a pawn among giants, inca- 
pable of dealing constructively with the 
power of the American marketing system. 

For several years I have urged the estab- 
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lishment of a Cabinet-level department de- 
voted exclusively to the needs of consumers 
in much the same way that the Departments 
of Agriculture, Commerce, and Labor are 
devoted to the needs of farmers, business- 
men, and workers. What this legislation 
seeks to accomplish is not only the creation 
of important new consumer-protection func- 
tions; but, of equal importance, the reorga- 
nization of existing functions for their more 
effective administration. 

I have been encouraged, of late, by what 
I believe to be the beginnings of a consumer 
renaissance in America, Meaningful repre- 
sentation of any consumer interest depends, 
in my judgment, upon the establishment of 
an institutional framework for action—a de- 
partment empowered and sufficiently staffed 
to carry on activities which cut across the 
broad range of consumer interests and needs. 
If the mere existence of thirty-three depart. 
ments and agencies exercising major con- 
sumer protection responsibilities doesn’t 
suggest itself as prima facie cause to doubt 
the efficiency of such a system, then consider 
that the most far-reaching consumer achieve- 
ments of the last two years were instigated, 
in the case of automobile and pipe line safety 
and meat inspection, by one man—Ralph 
Nader; or in the case of product safety and, 
truth-in-lending, by Congress itself—with 
the entire consumer apparatus of the Ex. 
ecutive Branch playing only a minor sup- 
porting role. 

Consider also— 

There is no single Federal agency to which 
consumers can direct complaints; 

There is no single Federal agency devoted 
to the pressing needs of the low-income 
consumer; 

There is no single Federal agency which 
gathers and disseminates to the public the 
considerable product and economic informa- 
tion that is available at the Federal level; 

There is no single Federal agency which 
represents the consumer interest before Fed- 
eral courts, departments, and regulatory 
agencies on matters of great moment to the 
consumer; 

There is no single Federal agency which 
scrutinizes the nation’s food marketing sys- 
tem from producer to consumer; 

There is no single Federal agency in which 
the consumer education function resides. 

Until recently, such major private-sector 
consumer injustices as exorbitant interest 
rates, home repair frauds, unsafe automobiles 
and household products, unsanitary meats, 
food price discrimination against the poor, 
and many others like them, have received 
only minor attention. In the area of govern- 
mental decisions and policies which vitally 
affect the economic interests of consumers, 
consider that a Commerce or a State Depart- 
ment might recommend tariff agreements 
affecting the price or quality of major con- 
sumer commodities without effective con- 
sideration of the interests of consumers; that 
a Department of Agriculture’s milk market- 
ing administrator might make decisions 
affecting the local price of milk without 
consumers being present at any delibera- 
tions; and that the Department of the In- 
terior influences the domestic price of 
gasoline by loosening or tightening petroleum 
imports without effective scrutiny by con 
sumers. These are but a few of the hundreds 
of important decisions affecting consumers 
made by the Federal Government in their 
name but not in their presence, perhaps not 
even in their interest. 

Enactment of a Department of Consumer 
Affairs bill would go a long way toward cor- 
recting these abuses and deficiencies. 


COSPONSORS OF DEPARTMENT OF CONSUMER 
AFFAIRS BILL SPONSORED BY REPRESENTATIVE 
BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL, OF NEW YORK 
Adams, Brock (Wash.). 

Addabbo, Joseph P. (N.Y.). 


s 
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Bingham, Jonathan (N.Y.). 
Brasco, Frank J. (N..) 
Brown, George (Calif.). 
Burton, Phillip (Calif.). 
Carey, Hugh (N. .). 
Cohelan, Jeffery (Calif.). 
Conyers, John (Mich.). 
Daniels, Dominick (N.J.). 
Diggs, Charles C., Jr. (Mich.). 
Dulski, Thaddeus J. (N.Y.). 
Eckhardt, Bob (Tex.). 
Edwards, Don (Calif.) 
Eilberg, Joshua (Pa.). 
Farbstein, Leonard (N. v.) 
Fino, Paul A. (N. I.) 

Foley, Tom (Wash.). 
Gallagher, Cornelius (N.J.). 
Gilbert, Jacob (N..). 
Gonzalez, Henry B. (Tex.). 
Halpern, Seymour (N.Y.). 
Hathaway, William (Me.). 
Hawkins, Augustus F, (Calif.). 
Hechler, Ken (W. Va.). 
Helstoski, Henry (N.J.). 
Howard, James J. (N.J.). 
Jacobs, Andrew (Ind.). 
Joelson, Charles (N.J.). 
Kastenmeier, Robert W. (Wisc.). 
Leggett, Robert (Calif.) 
Kupferman, Theodore R. (N. V.). 
McCarthy, Richard (N. Y.). 
Madden, Ray J. (Ind.). 
Matsunaga, Spark M. (Hawaii). 
Meeds, Lloyd (Wash.). 
Minish, Joseph G. (N.J.). 
Mink, Patsy (Hawaii). 
Murphy, John (N.Y.). 
Nedzi, Lucien N. (Mich.). 
Nix, Robert (Pa.). 

Ottinger, Richard L. (N. I.). 
Patten, Edward J. (N. J.) 
Pepper, Claude (Fla.). 
Podell, Bertram (N.Y.). 
Pollock, Howard (Alaska). 
Rees, Thomas (Calif.). 
Rogers, Byron (Colo.). 
Ronan, Daniel (III.). 
Rooney, Fred (Pa.). 

Roybal, Edward (Calif.). 
Ryan, William (N.Y.). 

St Germain, Fernand (R.I.). 
St. Onge, William (Conn.). 
Scheuer, James (N.Y.). 
Tiernan, Robert (R.1.). 
Vanik, Charles (Ohio). 
Waldie, Jerome, R. (Calif.) 
Wolff, Lester (N.Y.). 
Wydler, John (N.Y.). 


SUPPORT FoR A DEPARTMENT OF CONSUMER Ar- 
FAIRS FROM PAST AND PRESENT MEMBERS OF 
CONSUMER ADVISORY CoUNCIL 


“Glad to support your proposal for De- 
partment of Consumer Affairs, Congratula- 
tions.” (Dr. Persia Campbell, professor of 
economics, Queens College.) 

“I heartily support proposed legislation for 
consumer department.” (Caroline F. Ware, 
consumer consultant.) 

“Heartily support the idea of a Cabinet- 
level Department of Consumer Affairs. Thirty 
years ago, in our book Income and Con- 
sumption, Vaile and I proposed on page 349 
that a Department of the Consumer be estab- 
lished at the Federal level also the first 
consumer advisory council ‘Federal’ of which 
I was chairman requested similar depart- 
ment, Congratulations on your decision to 
introduce a bill to establish a Department 
of Consumer Affairs.” (Dean Helen Canoyer, 
New York State College of Home Economics, 
Cornell University.) 

“We support in principle the establish- 
ment of a Department of Consumer Affairs 
blending the function of the major consumer 
protective agencies.” (Dr. Colston E. Warne, 
president, Consumers Union of U.S., Inc., 
and professor of economics, Amherst Col- 
lege.) 

“Approve introduction of legislation re 
consumer affairs. Thank you for asking.” 
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(Mr, Louis Stulberg, president, International 
Ladies Garment Workers Union.) 

“Re your telegram of this date regarding 
Cabinet level Department of Consumer Af- 
fairs. I support the objective of your pro- 
posed bill and would be happy to be so 
identified.” (Mr. Richard H, Grant, general 
manager, Federal Credit Union, Pease Air 
Force Base.) 

“Yes, you may use my name in support for 
establishment of a Department of Consumer 
Affairs. Best wishes.” (Mrs. Helen E, Nelson, 
consumer consultant.) 

“I am in favor of Cabinet level Depart- 
ment of Consumer Affairs. You may use my 
name in support of this effort.” (Mrs. John 
G. Lee, past president, League of Women 
Voters.) 

“Congratulate you on introduction of bill 
to establish Cabinet level Department of 
Consumer Affairs. Confident hearings and 
study of this subject will do much to further 
meaningful representation of the consumer 
in all levels of government. Urgent that all 
avenues of consumer representation be 
thoroughly evaluated.” (Rev, Robert J, Mc- 
Ewen, S.J., chairman, Department of Eco- 
nomics, Boston College, and president of 
Consumer Federation of America.) 

“Endorse and support your efforts to es- 
tablish a Cabinet level Department of Con- 
sumer Affairs. Much remains to be done to 
adequately protect the public. Good luck.” 
(Gerald D. Lamb, treasurer, State of Con- 
necticut.) 

“You have my full support and my very 
best wishes in introducing a bill to estab- 
lish a Cabinet-Level Department of Consumer 
Affairs. I too feel this will further the cause 
of the American consumer.” (Mrs. Otrie Tay- 
lor, 211 West 51st Street, Los Angeles, Calif.) 

“I am indeed pleased to learn that you are 
sponsoring legislation to establish a Cabinet 
level Department of Consumer Affairs. Al- 
though the activities of several existing de- 
partments and agencies embrace various as- 
pects of consumer problems, the fact must 
remain that the diffusion of responsibility 
in this area causes some difficulties. My im- 
pression is that in some of those depart- 
ments and agencies consumer affairs are 
relegated to a rather peripheral role and are 
given a relatively low priority status in the 
affairs of the department or agency. The 
creation of a department whose primary con- 
cern would be the protection of consumers 
would be of material assistance in my view 
at this time.” (William J. Pierce, professor 
of law, University of Michigan Law School.) 

“Pleased to support consumer affairs de- 
partment bill and hope it generates vigor- 
ous study of consumer representation in goy- 
ernment.” (Dr. Richard L. D. Morse, professor 
and head Department of Family Economics, 
Kansas State University.) 

“Endorse your proposal outlined in tele- 
gram. Use my name.” (Dr. Edward S. Lewis, 
director, cooperative education, Borough of 
Manhattan Community College.) 

“I am supporting you in your efforts to es- 
tablish a Cabinet-level Department of Con- 
sumer Affairs. One of the most necessary 
changes for protecting the consumer. I am 
happy to be a part of this worthwhile cause. 
I wish you success with this bill. If I can 
further the cause, please feel free to call on 
me for any services in the future.” (Miss 
Mattie Waymer, chairman, Department of 
Home Economics, Morris Brown College.) 


STATEMENT BY RALPH NADER 

Congressman Rosenthal’s proposal to es- 
tablish a Federal Department of Consumer 
Affairs, with specific powers to intervene in 
governmental proceedings affecting focused 
consumer interests, a basic fact 
of political life: that governmental regula- 
tory and subsidy agencies refiect the wishes 
of their special constituency first and the 
public interest second. 
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I hope that serious consideration be given 
to establishing a viable, de-bureaucratized 
governmental advocate and monitor, 

Consumer democracy requires new organi- 
zational forms to prevent, diminish and end 
the consumer outrages that are too often 
standard operating practices by Federal agen- 
cies. 


PRESENT FEDERAL ACTIVITIES IN CONSUMER 
PROTECTION, INFORMATION AND RESEARCH IN 
33 AGENCIES 

AGRICULTURE DEPARTMENT 
1. Inspection of poultry and poultry prod- 
ucts. 
2. Inspection, grading, standardization of 
meat and poultry and other agricultural com- 
modities, conducting a plentiful foods pro- 


gram. 

3. Distribution to school lunch programs, 
institutions, welfare agencies, and needy per- 
sons. 

4. Regulation of milk supply, and sugar 
supply. 

ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 

1. Control of operation of AEC facilities to 

protect public from harmful radiation. 
CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD 

1. Licensing, regulation of common carriers 
and air carrier rates. 

2. Prevention of unfair deceptive practices 
and unfair methods of competition among 
airlines, 

CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 

1. Screening of insurance plan for federal 
employees. 

2. Clearance of fund raising activities 
among federal employees. 

COMMERCE DEPARTMENT 

1. Development of commodity standards. 

2. Standardization of weights and meas- 
ures, development of standard specs and 
testing method, calibration services. 

3. Regulation of intercoastal and territorial 
shipping rates and fares. 

4. Flood warnings, weather information for 
forest fire prevention and control. 

5. Weather forecasts. 

DEFENSE DEPARTMENT 

1. Regulation of: General commercial 
solicitations, insurance plans, and motor 
vehicle insurance for military personnel, 

2. Flood prevention and control. 

3. Assistance in fire fighting and disaster 
operations. 

4. Control of beach erosion. 

5. Prevention and abatement of oil pollu- 
tion in navigable waters. 

DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION 

1. Administration of flight standards and 
medical standards for civil aviation per- 
sonnel. 

2. Operation of national capital airports. 

FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION 

1. Regulation of broadcast licenses and 
telephone and telegraph rates and services. 

2. Licensing of police, fire, and other radio 
equipment, 

FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 

1. Insurance of bank deposits, 

2. Surveillance of advertising practices by 


FEDERAL HOME LOAN BANK BOARD 


1. Insuring through Federal Savings and 
Loan Insurance Corporation of withdrawable 
accounts in savings and loan associations 
and similar institutions. 

FEDERAL MEDIATION AND CONCILIATION SERVICE 

1. Avoidance or minimization of labor dis- 
putes by providing mediation services. 

FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 


1, Regulation of interstate commerce and 
electric power and utilities concerned. 
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2. Issuance of licenses and regulation of 
rates for transportation and sale of natural 
gas in interstate commerce. 

3. Investigation of need for natural gas 
service, 

FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD 

1. Examination of member banks to main- 
tain fiscal soundness. 

2. Establishment of maximum interest 
rates payable on savings accounte. 

3. Establishment of margin requirements 
on security loans by brokers and dealers. 

4. Influencing flow of money and credit in 
accordance with the needs of the economy. 

FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 

1. Prevention of false advertising and other 
unfair and deceptive practices in commerce. 

2. Enforcement of labeling requirements 
for wool, fur, and textile products. 

8. Control of shipment and marketing of 
flammable fabrics. 

GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 

1. Representation of Federal Government 
in transportation and public utilities rate 
negotiations. 

2. Regulation of disposal of excess material 
to prevent disruption of normal markets. 

HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
DEPARTMENTS 

1. Inspection of establishments, manufac- 
turing processing or handling food, drugs. 

2. Preclearance of new drugs. 

8. Prevention and control of air pollution. 

4. Publication of pamphlets on child care. 

5. Consumer education through home eco- 
nomics programs in secondary schools. 

HOUSING AND URBAN DEVELOPMENT 

1. Assisting applicants to obtain home 
loans. 

2. Establish loan guarantee activities, 

3. Provide direct assistance in cooperative 
housing. 

INTERIOR DEPARTMENT 

1. Voluntary inspection of fishery products, 

2. Preservation and enhancement of scenic 
wildlife, and recreational resources, 

INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 

1. Regulation of interstate carrier rates and 
practices, operating rights, railway and motor 
carrier assurance and safety activities, and 
service of water carriers and freight forward- 
ers in interstate commerce. 

2. Establishment of traffic preferences and 
priorities in times of emergency, 

JUSTICE DEPARTMENT 

1. Prosecution of cases involving violations 
of consumer protection statute, mail fraud 
violations, security frauds, home building 
frauds, and violations of Sherman Anti-Trust 
Act directly affecting consumers. 

LABOR DEPARTMENT 

1. Provision of consumer price index to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

2. Administration of programs designed to 
provide job security. 

NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND SPACE 
ADMINISTRATION 

1, Aeronautical and space research, affect- 
ing consumer safety. 

NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 

1. Minimization or prevention of disrup- 
tion to Interstate commerce resulting from 
labor disputes, 

NATIONAL MEDIATION BOARD 

1. Achievement of peaceful settlement of 
labor disputes in the airline and railroad 
industries, 

NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 

1. Scientific research, on and affecting con- 
sumer questions. 

OFFICE OF EMERGENCY PLANNING 

1, Supervision of the development of stand- 
ards for home shelters and food for long-term 
storage in shelters. 
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POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


1. Prevention of fraudulent enterprises in- 
volving use of mails and protection against 
theft of property in the mails. 


SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE COMMISSION 


1, Administration of Federal securities laws 
to protect investors. 


SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


1. Referral of complaints concerning unfair 
trade practices to appropriate federal 
agencies. 

STATE DEPARTMENT 


1. Import contro] activities. 
TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY 
1. Providing of electric power at lowest pos- 
sible rates. 
2. Conservation activities. 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


1. Regulation of narcotics. 

2. Regulation of alcoholic beverages with 
beverage labeling and advertisement to pre- 
vent consumer deception. 

8. Enforcement of laws applicable to the 
high seas. 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 


1. Loan guarantee activities. 

2. Examination of property for reasonable 
value and suitability for dwelling. 

3. Determination of veterans’ ability to re- 
pay loans. 

Summary of HR 7144, To Establish a De- 
partment of Consumer Affairs. 

Sections 1-4: Title, Establishment, Officers 
and their duties. 

Section 5: Sets forth the broad functions 
of the Department: 

To protect and promote the interests of the 
people of the United States as consumers of 
goods and services; 

To present the consumer viewpoint before 
federal departments and agencies in the 
formulation of policies of the federal gov- 
ernment; 

To represent the interests of consumers 
of the United States in proceedings before 
courts and regulatory agencies; 

To assemble, evaluate and disseminate 
information helpful to consumers. 

Section 6: Authorizes the Department to 
appear before any regulatory agency and 
most courts of the United States on matters 
or proceedings affecting the interests of con- 
sumers within the United States. 

Authorizes the Department to appear be- 
fore any department or independent agency 
of the United States whenever there is pend- 
ing any matter the determination of which 
affects substantially the interests of con- 
sumers within the United States. 

Section 7: Requires the Department to re- 
ceive, evaluate and take appropriate action 
with respect to complaints concerning com- 
mercial and trade practices detrimental to 
the interests of consumers. Action to secure 
relief for a complainant would be taken by 
the Department in those instances when the 
subject matter of the complaint falls within 
the Department’s jurisdiction. Complaints 
involving the jurisdiction of other depart- 
ments and agencies would be referred to the 
appropriate agency. 

Similar action would be taken or requested 
by the Department whenever the Depart- 
ment received information disclosing a prob- 
able violation of (1) any law of the United 
States, (2) any rule or order of any adminis- 
trative officer or regulatory agency of the 
United States or (3) any judgments, decree, 
or order of any court of the United States, 
relating to the interests of consumers. 

Section 8: Establishes within the Depart- 
ment an office of consumer information pre- 
sided over by Assistant Secretary. This office 
would be responsible for providing consum- 
ers with information and data concerning 

(1) the functions and duties of the Depart- 
ment, and (2) problems encountered by con- 
sumers generally within the United States, 
including particular practices which are det- 
rimental to the interests of consumers (3) 
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information within the possession of the 
federal government relating to consumer 
products. 

Section 9; Establishes as a semi-autono- 
mous unit within the Department a National 
Consumer Information Foundation. The 
Foundation would administer a voluntary 
program under which manufacturers would 
submit their products for testing against 
specified performance characteristics. The 
comparative results of these tests would be 
indicated on information tags affixed to the 
product in order that the consumer might 
be better able to judge the relative merits of 
compe products. 

Section 10: Establishes within the Depart- 
ment an Office of Consumer Safety headed by 
an Assistant Secretary. This office shall con- 
duct a continuing study of the safety of 
household products and shall identify and 
publish information concerning these prod- 
ucts determined to present an unreasonable 
hazard to the health and safety of the con- 
suming public. 

Section 11: Establishes an Institute for 
Consumer Research, the major responsibili- 
ties of which are to test products for the Con- 
sumer Information Foundation and make 
recommendations to other agencies of the 
government as to the need for consumer re- 
search of various kinds. 

Section 12: Transfers all functions, powers 
and duties of certain agencies or parts of 
agencies with major consumer responsibili- 
ties to the Department as follows: (1) Those 
elements of the Consumer and Marketing 
Service, Department of Agriculture, which re- 
late to the standardization, grading, or class- 
ing of agricultural commodities for consumer 
consumption; (2) The division of prices 
and cost of living at the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics of the Department of Labor; (3) 
The Home Economics Research Branch and 
the Human Nutrition Research Branch of the 
Agricultural Research Service of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; (4) All functions, pow- 
ers, and duties vested in the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare and the Sec- 
retary of Commerce by the Fair Packaging 
and Labelling Act (PL 89-755; 80 Stat. 1296) ; 
and (5) All functions, powers and duties 
vested in the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare under the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetics Act which relate to establish- 
ing for any food a reasonable definition and 
standard of identity, standard of quality, 
and/or standards of fill of container and the 
misbranding of food. 

Section 13: Requires the Department to 
conduct economic surveys and investigations 
with respect to a wide range of consumer 
interests. 

Sections 14-17: Administrative services, 
owe provision, definitions and appropria- 

ons. 


PRESIDENT LYNDON B. JOHNSON 
A MAN OF GREAT COURAGE 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack] 
may revise and extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr, Speaker, on 
April 1, 1968, immediately following the 
announcement by President Johnson 
that he would not be a candidate again 
for reelection, Frederick C. Langone, a 
member of the Boston City Council, 
addressed the. council in relation to the 
President’s announcement, as follows: 

Certainly you were stunned, and all were 

stunned. Here a great man like President 
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Johnson about which it can be said and 
rightly so, I think, it took a man of great 
courage to decide that his own personal 
ambition came below the safety and wel- 
fare of the country and the peace of the 
world before any of his own personal 
ambitions, 

I think that with such a great epic-making 
speech he made last night—I watched it 
from the beginning to the end, and I cer- 
tainly say myself, history will prove him a 
great man many times. 

Many of us dedicate ourselves to public 
service, although during a lifetime when we 
decide to seek a more equitable way to ac- 
complish what perhaps his many critics—I 
believe, Mr. President, rightly or wrongly, 
you and I and many of the gentlemen, our 
colleagues, who served in the armed services 
felt that, certainly, right or wrong, he was 
our President and that he was working for 
our general good. 

But certainly, Mr. President, I know from 
speaking with other people in the neighbor- 
hood and people around the city today, Pres- 
ident Johnson will go down in history as per- 
haps equal, if not at least on the same 
plateau with Washington, Jefferson, and 
Lincoln and other great Presidents with the 
privilege to serve us in that position. 

Last night, Mr. President, a great man was 
on television. He told his country what we 
are facing, he told us of the great problems, 
and whether some of us believe him or not, at 
least, I think, he carved a niche for himself 
last night in the hall of fame of Presidents 
of the United States. 


In his speech to the members of the 
Boston City Council, City Councilor 
Langone further said about President 
Johnson: 


I have no compunction that he himself 
last night came to the people and our nation 
to express his great feelings and concern for 
the peace and safety of our country and the 
world. 

It seems odd to me, Mr. President, today, 
how nice it is when we decide not to be a 
candidate, and perhaps the same thing will 
happen to you or me, While we are riding 
the crest of the waves, we are the greatest 
guys in the world, but when we decide we 
don't want to agree with some of these peo- 
ple, they suddenly turn on you, like, I think 
it was—who was it said when Italy attacked 
France, was it our great President who said 
that Italians turned on the French nation 
and plunged the dagger in its back. 

I wonder if we haven't heard those same 
words today about that great French na- 
tion if they still feel the same way. 

The Mayor of New York, Jimmy Walker, 
once wrote a song, “Will You Love Me In 
December as You Love Me In May.” The 
other side of the coin here is, I wonder if 
some of these people will love some of these 
candidates that they are now pressing and 
pushing for, whether they will love them in 
December as they love them in May. I wonder 
how some of our people feel. 

I know, Mr. President, down deep in our 
hearts, certainly, this great American nation 
of ours which has survived the trying times 
of many wars and many depressions and 
many other serious crises, that perhaps some 
of our dedicated public officials on a na- 
tional level will now perhaps applaud this 
great man, Lyndon Baines Johnson, for the 
great, patriotic act which he took last night. 

I wonder if some of us and potential op- 
ponents, were they sitting in the same place 
last night as the President of our great coun- 
try, doing the job he thought was right, 
and when reactionaries of the country de- 
cide we have to get rid of Mr. Johnson, and 
have to find a way to lead him down the 
road, and when they led him down the road, 
Mr. Johnson showed the greatness of a man 
who, in my opinion, whether we agree or 
don’t agree with him, did something last 
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night that makes him stand out, in my 
mind, as one of the greatest living Presi- 
dents of the United States, and I hope who- 
ever succeeds Mr. Johnson as our next Presi- 
dent, will have the same fortitude to lead us 
the way he did, fearlessly, regardless of 
criticism, and do the same thing when he 
decides, rather to seek his personal gain, to 
show he was concerned about national safety 
and the peace of the world. 

I wonder whether some of these, and I 
don’t want to use the word, public seeker, 
it might be noted I am referring to one par- 
ticular candidate; I wonder whether some 
of these, and I am searching for a word, 
these men were not exactly serving their 
country and were not doing a service to 
the country. 

I am going to watch the press releases 
now for the next few weeks to see if they 
still will go down this parallel road they 
are talking about, to bring about the New 
Society and peace, and whether, Mr. Presi- 
dent, they will take the road which is the 
road of personal gain to the extent that they 
will now become politicians seeking the votes 
of the delegates to the convention. 

I hope, Mr, President, in these remarks I 
have made today for the record—I don't in- 
tend to find myself in a position whereby 
people who were great friends—I am won- 
dering if now we might say this in conclu- 
sion, that a public servant is a man who is 
a winner, and a reactionary is a man who 
wins the campaign and then if he 
with some of the reactionary policies that 
are being placed to him, I am wondering 
what would happen to the country, Mr. 
President, if Franklin Delano Roosevelt did 
not have the courage to fight Nazi Germany, 
and Japan and the Facism of Italy; I wonder 
if we had had the same long-haired bearded 
people running around the streets telling us, 
“We don't want to fight Germany and we 
don’t want to fight Japan, it is not our war, 
it is the Englishman’s war, it is the French- 
man’s war, or it is the Israeli war.” 

I heard nobody when we heard of the tiny 
nation of Israel, I heard nobody say we 
should send men to fight for their inde- 
pendence, 

Does the color of your skin or the slant of 
your eyes make any difference in this coun- 
try? Aren't those poor people in Vietnam 
just as much entitled to liberty and free- 
dom? This is important to our nation which 
has committed so much in words that we 
do something in fact by saying, “We are with 
you in your fight for freedom.” 

I say this, Mr. President, I hope that now 
would emerge a candidate that could 
carry on in the same principles as Lyndon 
Baines Johnson did under the conditions 
he did, despite criticism, much of it merely 
on a personal basis. I hope that this nation 
now finds a man to carry on in the tradi- 
tion of Lyndon Baines Johnson and not a 
politician who makes speeches for the people 
of California and makes a different speech 
for the people of Ohio and a different speech 
for the people of Pennsylvania, 

I hope, Mr. President, we can find a leader 
with the same ideals as the leader who last 
night foresook his own personal ambitions to 
continue a job, and without the cooperation, 
Mr, President, of a minority of the people. 

I hope, Mr. President, no strong minority 
like we have seen in the past six months can 
deter the course of a future man. 


RACINE TACKLES MINORITY 
PROBLEMS 

Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, the 
city of Racine, Wis., has come up with 
the best plan I have seen to date to solve 
innercity problems in both the housing 
and employment field. 

Recognizing the need for deep involve- 
ment by industry and the private sector 
of the economy, officials of large and suc- 
cessful firms such as Western Publish- 
ing, S. B. Johnson & Son, J. I. Case Co., 
and Walker Forge have come forward 
with a five-point plan which may be the 
pattern for long-range solutions to the 
problems which plague the Nation. 

The Racine Journal-Times, on May 1, 
did an excellent job of reporting on the 
new organization, the Racine Environ- 
ment Committee. I hope that each Mem- 
ber of this body will read the text care- 
fully, as I am certain that the efforts of 
the committee will be an inspiration, and 
will offer constructive suggestions which 


might well apply in each congressional 
district: 


RACINE GROUP TACKLES PROBLEMS OF 
MINORITIES 


The industry-sponsored Racine Environ- 
ment Committee (REC) Tuesday night un- 
veiled plans for a broad program to provide 
jobs and job-training, scholarships, better 
housing and other assistance for needy mem- 
bers of minority groups. 

Disclosed before 60 persons attending the 
six-month-old committee's first formal meet- 
ing at Wingspread, the program includes: 

1. A project in which jobs and job train- 
ing will be made available to the hard-core 
unemployed through a new manufacturing 
company the committee is setting up. 

2. A summer program with a goal of pro- 
viding 500 additional jobs this summer for 
inner-city youth. 

3. Establishment of a trust fund to provide 
scholarships or loans enabling selected, dis- 
advantaged youths to go on to college or 
other post-high school education. 

4. A program under which the environ- 
ment committee will guarantee small, high- 
risk loans made by the city’s commercial 
banks to persons who want to start or ex- 
pand small businesses in the inner city. 

5. An effort to bring Racine into the fed- 
eral Model Cities programs, in which fed- 
eral financial aid is used to rehabilitate 
inner-city neighborhoods. 

MAYOR SAYS CITY LAGS 

Plans for the six projects were spelled out 
by REC committee chairmen to an audience 
that included Mayor William H. Beyer and 12 
of the city’s 18 aldermen in addition to 
REC committee members. 

“In this city, the private sector (business 
and industry) is way ahead of us,” declared 
the mayor. “We in government ought to get 
moving.” 

Many of the projects outlined Tuesday 
night will rely substantially on financial sup- 
port from Racine industry, which has pro- 
vided the money and the leadership that 
has kept REC going so far. 

The program to set up a manufacturing 
company which will provide jobs and job- 
training for the hard-core unemployed was 
outlined by Joseph B. Nelson Jr., REC execu- 
tive director. 

Nelson said the company will operate in 
a vacant J. I. Case building adjacent to the 
company’s Clausen Plant complex. 


WILL START WITH 25 


At the outset, Nelson said, hopes are to 
employ 25 persons on a one-shift basis, ex- 
panding the project later to include as many 
as 200 persons a year. 

The idea is to provide training and an 
acquaintance with a work environment so the 
trainees will be able to move into regular jobs 
in industry after 12 weeks in the program. 
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The manufacturing company, Nelson said, 
will carry out such work as machining jobs 
now sub-contracted to firms out of the city 
by Racine manufacturers. 

Nelson said trainees will be paid at least 
$1.60 an hour. Application has been made 
for federal funds to support the project, he 
added. The new company aims to start em- 
ploying people June 1. 

Nelson reported on the project in the 
absence of Robert Dugger, a Case vice presi- 
dent and chairman of the REC employment 
committee. 

GOAL OF 500 YOUTHS 


The goal of 500 new jobs this summer for 
inner-city youths was announced by W. K. 
Eastham, chairman of the summer employ- 
ment committee. 

Eastham, executive vice president in charge 
of U.S. operations for S. C. Johnson & Son, 
Inc., said the jobs would be in addition to 
those normally available to youths during 
the summer through the state employment 
service Youth Employment Service, Youth- 
power, the city of Racine and industry. 

The new jobs, Eastham said, will include 
150 provided by manufacturers and 50 by re- 
tail stores in a REC-directed effort, 62 pro- 
vided by the Unified School District, which 
will use the youths as teacher aides in reme- 
dial programs, and 162 through the Neigh- 
borhood Youth Corps phase of the city’s anti- 
poverty program. 

Eastham noted that the employment of 
inner-city teenagers for the summer has a 
longer-range aim. 

“Someone who becomes a good worker dur- 
ing the summer obviously has a good chance 
of going on to a regular job if he wishes,” 
Eastham said. 


FOR THE DISADVANTAGED 


William C. Kidd, REC chairman and presi- 
dent of Western Publishing Co., said hopes 
are to put as many youths to work as possi- 
ble, white as well as black. 

“But this program is for the disadvan- 
taged,” he said, adding that “it may be a 
little hard for presidents’ and vice presi- 
dents’ kids to get jobs this summer.” 

The trust fund to provide scholarships for 
disadvantaged youths was explained by Kidd 
and Robert C. Hart, a member of the S. C. 
Johnson & Son legal staff. 

To be called the Racine Environment 
Committee Educational Fund, it will provide 
financial assistance in the form of outright 
grants or loans to youths who show potential 
for and willingness to go on to college but 
who do not qualify for other forms of assist- 
ance because of poor academic records or 
other reasons, 

FENCE THEM IN 

“The whole idea is to get these kids to 
school, not keep them out,” Kidd said. “Fence 
them in, not out.” 

Forty-nine Racine teenagers, mostly Ne- 
groes and Spanish Americans, have already 
been identified as potentially-qualified for 
scholarship assistance. 

The plan under which REC will guarantee 
the high-risk portion of small loans made 
by banks to persons who want to begin or 
expand small businesses in the inner city 
was proposed by Samuel C. Johnson, presi- 
dent and chairman of S. C. Johnson & Son. 

“Small business is a very important part of 
any community,” Johnson said. There is a 
need for financial assistance to get the small 
businessman over the hump, and in the 
inner city he is at a disadvantage.” 

EYE BUSINESS GROWTH 


Johnson indicated that some bankers are 
reluctant to loan money to inner-city, mi- 
nority group businessmen, partly because of 
the degree of risk involved. 

He said the loan-guarantee program, en- 
dorsed by REC, will apply mainly to bank 
loans to businessmen or prospective business- 
men who will employ members of minority 


groups. 


“We want to see if we can’t help start busi- 
nesses in the inner city employing inner- 
city residents so they can have some sense of 
participation and growth,” Johnson said. 

“This is a business proposition as I see it, 
not a charity proposition,” Johnson said, add- 
ing that he hoped the city’s Negro leadership 
can be enlisted to help evaluate the loans 
and screen applicants. 

The program will have the added benefit of 
involving the city’s bankers in the urban 
problem, Johnson noted. 


PLEDGES FIRM’S MONEY 


Johnson pledged that his company alone 
will guarantee up to $100,000 of the loans, in 
aggregate, during the first year of the pro- 
gram. 

Johnson, who heads REC’s business oppor- 
tunities and housing committees, disclosed 
that the possibility of Racine participation in 
the Model Cities program is being seriously 
explored. 

Mayor Beyer said he has assigned City 
Planner Tom Wright full-time to pulling to- 
gether the necessary information to accom- 
pany a formal application to Washington for 
acceptance under the program, in which fed- 
eral aid is used to rehabilitate decaying 
neighborhoods. 

Paul Cody, urban affairs manager for S. C. 
Johnson & Son described the program as & 
comprehensive effort aimed at improving liv- 
ing conditions for people in selected, sub- 
standard residential areas. 

The latest deadline for qualifying under 
one phase of the Model Cities program was 
April 15, but REC representatives said there 
was a chance Racine can be included under 
that phase if an application is filed in Wash- 
ington soon. 


NEED HOUSING CODE 


REC representatives said a minimum hous- 
ing code, which Racine does not have, is 
not a prerequisite for Model Cities participa- 
tion as it is for many other federally-funded 
urban-renewal type projects. 

But Johnson said the need for a minimum 
housing code is urgent, and REC endorsed a 
motion recommending rapid city council 
passage of a code “so Racine can take adyan- 
tage of programs now denied us.” 

Johnson said the code should be one “that 
is enforced in a competent way, by enlight- 
ened people.” 

In other action Tuesday night, the com- 
mittee took steps to incorporate as Racine 
Environment Committee, Inc. 

REC was organized last year as an out- 
growth of an earlier committee, known as 
the Hill-Kidd committee a group appointed 
by the mayor in 1966 to help tackle the prob- 
lems faced by the city’s minority groups. 

William C. Kidd and Merritt D. Hill, then 
chairman of the board of the J. I. Case Co., 
were co-chairmen of the committee. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. Morse of Mas- 
sachusetts (at the request of Mr. GERALD 
R. Forp), for the balance of the week, 
on account of official business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders here- 
tofore entered, was granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. WINN) to revise and extend 
their remarks and include extraneous 
matter: ) 

Mr. Hosmer, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. GoopELL, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. MurPHY of New York (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Tiernan), for 30 minutes, 
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today, and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks was granted to: 

Mr. HUTCHINSON to include extraneous 
matter and tabulations on H.R. 15951. 

Mr. MicHEL and to include extraneous 
matter. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Winn) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. Epwarps of Alabama. 


Mr. 


Mr. 


Mr. 
Mr. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


ASHBROOK. 

Morse of Massachusetts. 
ScHERLE in two instances. 
Curtis in three instances. 

Mize in two instances. 

Hosmer in two instances. 
BROYHILL of Virginia in five in- 


stances. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
My. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Zwack in two instances. 
DELLENBACK. 

GOODELL in two instances. 
Wyman in three instances. 
LUKENS. 

CLANCY. 

DERWINSKI. 


Mr. GUDE. 

Mr. STAFFORD. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Tiernan) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


OTTINGER in two instances. 
CHARLES H. WILSON. 
Resnick in three instances. 


Mr. GALLAGHER, 


Mr. 


Lone of Maryland in two in- 


stances. 


Mr. 


PopELL in two instances. 


Mr. MILLER of California in six in- 
stances. 


. REES. 

. WAGGONNER in two instances. 
. BRINKLEY. 

. BrapEMAS in six instances. 

. WOLFF, 

. Hanna in three instances. 

. BURKE of Massachusetts. 

. MCCARTHY. 


Mrs. KELLY. 


O'NEILL of Massachusetts in two 


instances. 


Mr. 


O'Hara of Michigan in two in- 


stances. 


Mr, 


. 


Mr. 
Mr 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Mr. 


Durskr in two instances. 


. Rarick in three instances. 
. Gonzalez in three instances. 
. EILBERG in two instances. 


GILBERT. 


. NICHOLS. 


Moss in two instances. 


. CAREY. 
. DANIELS. 


Futon of Tennessee in two in- 


stances. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


WALDIE. 
GATHINGS. 
MOORHEAD. 


SENATE BILL AND JOINT RESOLU- 


TION REFERRED 


A bill and joint resolution of the Sen- 
ate of the following titles were taken 
from the Speaker's table and, under the 
rule, referred as follows: 

S. 2688. An act to extend and otherwise 
amend certain expiring provisions of the 
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Public Health Service Act for migrant health 
services; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

S.J. Res. 117. Joint resolution to provide 
that it be the sense of Congress that a White 
House Conference on Aging be called by the 
President of the United States in 1970 to be 
planned and conducted by the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to assist the 
States in conducting similar conferences on 
Aging prior to the White House Conference 
on Aging, and for related purposes; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of the 
following titles: 

5.391. An act to amend the act of March 1, 
1933 (47 Stat. 1418), entitled “An act to 
permanently set aside certain lands in Utah 
as an addition to the Navajo Indian Reserva- 
tion,” and for other purposes; 

S. 528. An act to place in trust certain 
lands on the Wind River Indian Reservation 
in Wyoming; 

S. 1173. An act to convey certain federally 
owned lands to the Cheyenne and Arapaho 
Tribes of Oklahoma; 

S. 1946. An act to amend the repayment 
contract with the Foss Reservoir Conservancy 
District, and for other purposes; and 

S. 2531. An act to designate the San Gab- 
riel Wilderness, Angeles National Forest, in 
the State of California. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval, bills 
of the House of the following titles: 


H.R. 11527. An act to direct the Secretary 
of Agriculture to release on behalf of the 
United States conditions in a deed conveying 
certain lands to the University of Maine and 
to provide for conveyance of certain interests 
in such lands so as to permit such university, 
subject to certain conditions, to sell, lease, 
or otherwise dispose of such lands; and 

H.R. 13176. An act to amend the acts of 
February 1, 1826, and February 20, 1833, to 
authorize the State of Ohio to use the pro- 
ceeds from the sale of certain lands for edu- 
cational purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. TIERNAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 20 minutes p.m.), 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, May 8, 1968, at 12 o’clock 
noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1818. A letter from the Acting Secretary 
of Agriculture, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to provide for the establish- 
ment and maintenance of strategic reserve 
stocks of agricultural commodities by pro- 
ducers and Commodity Credit Corporation 
for national security, public protection, 
meeting international commitments, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

1819. A letter from the Administrator, For- 
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eign Agricultural Service, Department of 
Agriculture, transmitting a report of agree- 
ments signed under Public Law 480 in March 
and April 1968 for use of foreign currencies, 
together with copies of certain previous 
agreements reported, pursuant to the pro- 
visions of Public Law 85-128; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

1820. A letter from the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Properties and Instal- 
lations), a notification of the location, na- 
ture, and estimated cost of certain facilities 
projects proposed to be undertaken for the 
Air Force Reserve, pursuant to the provi- 
sions of 10 U.S.C. 2233a(1); to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. 

1821. A letter from the Acting Director, 
Office of Civil Defense, Department of the 
Army, transmitting a report of Federal con- 
tributions program equipment and facilities 
for the quarter ending March 31, 1968, pur- 
suant to subsection 201(i) of the Federal 
Civil Defense Act of 1950, as amended; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

1822. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report of need for certain improvements in 
the administration of the Foreign Service 
Institute, Department of State; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

1823. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Interior, transmitting a copy of 
an application by the Hidalgo and Willacy 
Counties Water Control and Improvement 
District No. 1 of Edcouch, Tex., for a loan 
under the Small Reclamation Projects Act, 
pursuant to the provisions of section 4(c) 
of the act; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

1824, A letter from the Executive Director, 
Federal Communications Commission, trans- 
mitting a copy of the report on backlog of 
pending applications and hearing cases as of 
March 31, 1968, pursuant to the provisions 
of section 5(e) of the Communications Act 
as amended July 16, 1952, by Public Law 554; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

1825. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting the third annual report on acti- 
vities under the Law Enforcement Assistance 
Act of 1965, pursuant to the provisions of 
section 11, Public Law 89-197; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

1826. A letter from the Under Secretary of 
State, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation to amend the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act to facilitate the entry of certain 
nonimmigrants into the United States, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. CELLER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 2349. An act to provide for the appoint- 
ment of additional circuit judges; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1356). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. SMITH of New York: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H.R. 859. A bill for the relief 
of Public Utility District No. 1 of Klickitat 
County, Wash. (Rept. No. 1357). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union. 

Mr. TENZER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 3165. A bill for the relief of Hood 
River County, Oreg.; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1858). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. SISK: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 1162. Resolution providing for 
the consideration of H.R. 3300, a bill to au- 
thorize the construction, operation, and 
maintenance of the Colorado River Basin 
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project, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
1360). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. YOUNG: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 1163. Resolution providing for 
the consideration of H.R. 16165, a bill to 
extend the Agricultural Trade Development 
and Assistance Act of 1954, as amended, and 
for other purposes (Rept. No. 1361). Referred 
to the House Calendar. 

Mr. COLMER: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 1164. Resolution providing for 
waiving points of order against H.R. 17023, a 
bill making appropriations for sundry inde- 
pendent executive bureaus, boards, commis- 
sions, corporations, agencies, offices, and the 
Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1969, 
and for other purposes (Rept. No. 1362). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. BOLLING: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 1165. Resolution providing for the 
consideration of S. 3033, an act to increase 
the authorization for appropriation for con- 
tinuing work in the Missouri River Basin by 
the Secretary of the Interior (Rept. No. 1363) - 
Referred to the House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. SMITH of New York: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H.R. 1648. A bill for the relief 
of Martina Zubiri Garcia; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1352). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. HUNGATE: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 2046. A bill for the relief of En- 
rico De Monte (Rept. No. 1353). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. MESKILL: Committee on the Judi- 
clary. H.R. 5959. A bill for the relief of 
Amalia P. Montero; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1354). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. SMITH of New York: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H.R. 6655. A bill for the relief 
of Mary Jane Orloski; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1355). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. ASHMORE: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 171. An act for the relief of Timothy 
Joseph Shea and Elsie Annet Shea; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1359). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BERRY: 

H.R. 17076. A bill to provide that an im- 
pression of Mount Rushmore, S. Dak., shall 
appear on the back of all U.S. currency in 
the denomination of $1; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

H.R. 17077. A bill to provide for an in- 
vestigation and study of future water needs 
of the Missouri River Basin; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

H.R. 17078. A bill to encourage the growth 
of international trade on a fair and equit- 
able basis; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. CLARE: 

H.R. 17079. A bill to regulate the foreign 
commerce of the United States by estab- 
lishing the bases for import ceilings under 
specified conditions, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. EVERETT: 

H.R. 17080. A bill to amend title 23 of the 
United States Code, relating to highways, in 
order to authorize the Secretary of Trans- 
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portation to obligate funds for payment after 

the completion of the Interstate System for 

an immediate additional program of con- 

struction to improve the Federal-aid primary 

system; to the Committee on Public Works. 
By Mr. HARSHA: 

H.R. 17081. A bill to enable baby chick, 
started pullet, laying hen, and table egg 
producers to consistently provide an ade- 
quate supply of these commodities to meet 
the needs of consumers, to stabilize, main- 
tain, and develop orderly marketing condi- 
tions at prices reasonable to the consumers 
and producers, and to promote and expand 
the use and consumption of such commodi- 
ties and products thereof; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MACDONALD of Massachu- 
setts: 

H.R. 17082. A bill to amend the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act to make additional 
immigrant visas available for immigrants 
from certain foreign countries, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judi- 


By Mr. MORSE: 

H. R. 17083. A bill to establish a Depart- 
ment of Consumer Affairs in order to secure 
within the Federal Government effective 
representation of the interests of consumers, 
to coordinate the administration of con- 
sumer services by transferring to such De- 
partment certain functions of the Depart- 
ments of Commerce, Labor, and Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, and other agencies, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

By Mr. PERKINS: 

H.R. 17084. A bill to assist in the provision 
of housing for low- and moderate-income 
families, and to extend and amend laws re- 
lating to housing and urban development; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

H.R. 17085. A bill to amend title 39, United 
States Code, to improve the contracting au- 
thority of the Postmaster General to con- 
tract for the transportation of mail, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. SAYLOR: 

H.R. 17086. A bill to amend the Federal 
Power Act in order to provide for a national 
powerplant siting study and a national 
powerplant siting plan, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SNYDER: 

H.R. 17087. A bill limiting the use of any 
federally owned property in the District of 
Columbia, requiring the posting of a bond, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. UTT: 

H.R. 17088. A bill to encourage the growth 
of international trade on a fair and equitable 
basis; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BARING: 

H.R. 17089. A bill to encourage the growth 
of international trade on a fair and equitable 
basis; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CAREY (for himself and Mr. 


QUIE): 

H.R. 17090. A bill to authorize preschool 
and early education programs for handi- 
capped children; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

By Mr. GOODELL: 

H.R. 17091. A bill to amend section 301 of 
the Labor Management Relations Act of 1947, 
as amended; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

By Mr. KYL: 

H.R. 17092. A bill to provide for the dispo- 
sition of funds appropriated to pay judg- 
ments in favor of the Sac and Fox Indians, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. McCARTHY: 

H.R. 17093. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Transportation to establish safety 
standards, rules, and regulations for railroad 
equipment, trackage, facilities, and opera- 
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tions, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
By Mr. MORSE: 

H.R. 17094. A bill to amend the Military Se- 
lective Service Act of 1967; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

By Mr. SAYLOR: 

H.R. 17095. A bill to authorize the con- 
struction, operation, and maintenance of the 
central Arizona project, Arizona-New Mex- 
ico, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. STEED: 

H.R. 17096, A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to make indemnity pay- 
ments to honey producers for losses sus- 
tained by reason of the application of Gov- 
ernment-approved insecticides on adjoining 
croplands; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. ROSENTHAL (for himself, Mr. 
ApaMs, Mr. ADDABBO, Mr. BINGHAM, 
Mr. Brasco, Mr. Brown of California, 
Mr. Burton of California, Mr. Carey, 
Mr. CoHELAN, Mr. Conyers, Mr. DAN- 
ILS, Mr. Diccs, Mr. DULSKI, Mr. 
ECKHARDT, Mr. Epwarps of Califor- 
nia, Mr. EILBERG, Mr. FARBSTEIN, Mr. 
Frno, Mr. FoLEY, Mr. GALLAGHER, Mr. 


GILBERT, Mr. GONZALEZ, Mr. HAL- 
PERN, Mr. HATHAWAY, and Mr. 
HAWKINS): 


H.R. 17097. A bill to establish a Depart- 
ment of Consumer Affairs in order to secure 
within the Federal Government effective rep- 
resentation of the interests of consumers, to 
coordinate the administration of consumer 
services by transferring to such Department 
certain functions of the Departments of 
Commerce, Labor, and Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and other agencies, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Government 
Operations, 

By Mr. ROSENTHAL (for himself, Mr. 
HECHLER of West Virginia, Mr. HEL- 
STOSKI, Mr. Howarp, Mr. Jacons, Mr. 
JOELSON, Mr, KaSTENMEIER, Mr. LEG- 
GETT, Mr. KUPFERMAN, Mr. McCar- 
THY, Mr. MADDEN, Mr. MATSUNAGA, 
Mr. Meeps, Mr. MINISH, Mrs. MINK, 
Mr. MURPHY of New York, Mr. Nepzz, 
Mr. Nix, Mr. OTTINGER, Mr. PATTEN, 
Mr. PEPPER, Mr. PoDELL, Mr. POLLOCK, 
Mr. Rees, and Mr. ROGERS of Colo- 
rado): 

H. R. 17098. A bill to establish a Department 
of Consumer Affairs in order to secure within 
the Federal Government effective representa- 
tion of the interests of consumers; to coordi- 
nate the administration of consumer services 
by transferring to such t certain 
functions of the Departments of Commerce, 
Labor, and Health, Education, and Welfare, 
and other agencies, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. 

By Mr. ROSENTHAL (for himself, Mr. 
RONAN, Mr. ROONEY of Pennsylvania, 
Mr. ROYBAL, Mr. RYAN, Mr. ST GER- 
MAIN, Mr. ST. ONGE, Mr. SCHEUER, Mr. 
TIERNAN, Mr. VANIK, Mr. WALDIE, Mr. 
Wotrr, and Mr. WYDLER) : 

H.R. 17099. A bill to establish a Department 
of Consumer Affairs in order to secure within 
the Federal Government effective representa- 
tion of the interests of consumers, to coordi- 
nate the administration of consumer services 
by transferring to such Department certain 
functions of the Departments of Commerce, 
Labor, and Health, Education, and Welfare, 
and other agencies, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. 

By Mr. SAYLOR (for himself and Mr. 
Burton of Utah): 

H.R. 17100. A bill to amend the laws re- 
lating to the administration of Indian af- 
fairs; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

By Mr. STAFFORD (for himself, Mr. 
HORTON, Mr. SCHWETKER, Mr. SHRIVER, 
and Mr. WHALEN): 

H.R.17101. A bill to amend the Military 
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Selective Service Act of 1967; to the Commit- 
tee on Armed . 
By Mr. TEAGUE of Texas (by request): 

H.R. 17102. A bill to provide for the strik- 
ing of medals in commemoration of the 25th 
anniversary of the founding of AMVETS; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. VIGORITO: 

H.R. 17103. A bill to further amend the 
Agricultural Marketing Act of 1946; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. FULTON of Tennessee: 

H.R. 17104. A bill to extend until July 15, 
1970, the suspension of duty on electrodes 
for use in producing aluminum; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SHIPLEY: 

H.J. Res. 1264. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for men 
and women; to the Committee on the Judi- 


By Mr. BATES: 

H. Res. 1166. Resolution to print as a House 
document the eulogy proceedings on former 
Speaker Joseph W. Martin, Jr.; to the Com- 
mittee on House Administration. 

By Mr. ROBISON: 

H. Res. 1167. Resolution to amend the 
Rules of the House of Representatives to 
create a standing committee to be known as 
the Committee on Urban Affairs; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ADDABBO: 

H.R. 17105. A bill for the relief of Catherine 

Williams; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. GALLAGHER: 

H.R. 17106. A bill for the relief of Mr. Bern- 
ardino Lopes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. GIAIMO: 

H.R. 17107. A bill for the relief of Francisca 

Bonet Morey; to the Committee on the 


By Mr. HALPERN: 

H.R. 17108. A bill for the relief of Dr. Paci- 
flo C. Ramon, Jr., and his wife, Maria Luisa 
Ramon; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HUNGATE: 

H.R. 17109. A bill for the relief of Henry E. 

Dooley; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. KUPFERMAN: 

H.R. 17110. A bill for the relief of Antonio 

Papulino; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MAILLIARD: 

H.R. 17111. A bill for the relief of Roberto 

Manlig; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. RESNICK: 

H.R.17112. A bill for the relief of Neoklis 
Alkiviades Meimoraris; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 17118. A bill for the relief of Jong Kil 
Park; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROSTENKOWSEI: 

H.R. 17114. A bill for the relief of Gaetana 
Buttitta; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 17115. A bill for the relief of Emma 
Gallucci; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RYAN: 

H.R.17116. A bill for the relief of Elef- 
therios Dimitriou; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. WRIGHT: 

H.R. 17117. A bill for the relief of Morad 

Rashti; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 
Under clause 1 of rule XXTI, 


306. Mr. SNYDER presented a petition of 
John J. Hull, Covington, Ky., and others, 
relative to aid and comfort to our enemies, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK 
HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1968 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the week 
before last was the 11th annual national 
observance of national library week 
whose theme for this year is “Be All You 
Can Be—Read.” 

In connection with the observance of 
this week, my attention was called to 
statements made by a number of eminent 
Americans about the important role 
played by our libraries, particularly in 
our urban areas, which point up clearly, 
in my judgment, the need for adequate 
funding of title II of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act. The $46 mil- 
lion recommendation in the budget esti- 
mates, a figure which represents a cut 
of more than 50 percent from the amount 
available during the current year, seems 
to me to fly in the face of the educational 
realities which confront this country. 

It is my hope that when the appro- 
priation bill for the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare comes 
to the floor of the Senate later in this 
session, our friends and colleagues on 
the committee will, in their wisdom, pro- 
vide for a full funding of this very im- 
portant title. And I hope that such an 
addition of funds for this purpose will 
receive the approbation of the Senate 
to such a marked degree that there will 
be contained in the measure sent to the 
President at least the $105 million 
amount which was contained in the fis- 
cal year 1968 appropriations bill. It would 
be far better, in my judgment, if the full 
$162.5 million authorized for fiscal year 
1969 were to be contained in that meas- 
ure, since that authorization ceiling rep- 
resents the best judgment of the Con- 
gress and the President of the need for 
this educational service, as attested by 
the actions of this body last September 
and the President by his action in sign- 
ing the 1967 amendments last January 
2. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the statements to which I have 
alluded be printed in the Extensions of 
Remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

THE NaTIONAL LIBRARY WEEK PROGRAM 

New Lonk, N.Y.—“The National Advisory 
Commission on Civil Disorders found that 
for many minorities . . schools have failed 
to provide the educational experience which 
could overcome the effects of discrimination 
and deprivation , . . these findings cast new 
light on the significance of good library fa- 
cilities . . according to Governor Otto Ker- 
svat of Illinois and chairman of the Commis- 

Governor Kerner was among seven authori- 
ties on urban affairs and education who is- 
sued statements in connection with the cur- 
rent observance of the National Library Week 
Program (April 21-27), the year-round read- 
ing and library development campaign spon- 


sored by the non-profit National Book Com- 
mittee in cooperation with the American 
Library Association. 

Whitney M. Young, Jr., executive director, 
National Urban League, noting that about 
36,000 schools in our nation are without li- 
braries and that thousands of people are 
“locked into low-paying, unskilled jobs” be- 
cause of inadequate reading skills, said 
“Ghetto schools especially must be equipped 
with the best libraries, filled with books 
which are relevant to the needs and aspira- 
tions of young people today. It is far wiser— 
and cheaper, too—to stress better reading 
habits now than to provide remedial pro- 
grams later.” And he added, “. . we cannot 
call ourselves a civilized nation until this 
situation is corrected. The children in the 
ghettos ... have to get the reading abilities 
and the libraries—which the children of the 
well-to-do take for granted.” 

“Schools without libraries, classrooms with- 
out books, are the ideal machinery by which 
to perpetuate learning disabilities of chil- 
dren in the cities, and the consequent sense 
of failure, rage, and revolution repeatedly 
engendered,” commented Jonathan Kozol, 
teacher and winner of a 1968 National Book 
Award for Death At An Early Age. “School 
libraries at the present time are the center 
of almost all important activity in a school 
given over to innovative practices.” 

Dr. Carl Marburger, New Jersey’s commis- 
sioner of Education said “If we hope to de- 
feat poverty and second class citizenship, we 
must do all in our power to strengthen all 
school libraries with particular emphasis 
on those in urban and disadvantaged areas.” 

Philip J. Rutledge, acting deputy man- 
power administrator, U.S. Department of La- 
bor in Washington, stressed the demands for 
literacy made in today’s job market, even 
for the most unskilled jobs. . . it is difi- 
cult,” he pointed out, “to motivate a man to 
learn to read ... after he has reached the 
employment age. For the slum child... 
the school library is frequently the only 
spark to arouse an interest in the reading 
process.” 

Said Dr. James A. Colston, president of 
the Bronx Community College of the City 
University of New York, and a member of 
the NLW Steering Committee, “Increasingly 
the world holds little opportunity for those 
who cannot communicate effectively or reason 
logically. Thus, an early familiarity with the 
world of books and the ideas they contain 
is an indispensable condition to future suc- 
cess . . it is crucial, therefore, that we 
strengthen our school library resources 
(which) will raise the aspirations and bright- 
en the horizon of the disadvantaged child.“ 

“Those who control the reading of our 
people control our nation’s future,” stated 
Nathan Wright, Jr., executive director, De- 
partment of Urban Work of the Episcopal 
Diocese of Newark (N.J.). “Where life is less 
than what it should be, there also are few 
books . . . books should become a basic part 
of every home, now afflicted by powerlessness 
and poverty.” 

William Bernbach, chairman of the Steer- 
ing Committee for the 1968 National Library 
Week Program, said that the comments had 
been invited because the NLW Pr has, 
from its inception, strongly identified itself 
with the urgent need for strengthening school 
library development. 

“Experts generally agree that it is through 
the school library that education is enriched 
and the development of reading skills ac- 
celerated, Mr. Bernbach stated. This is 
especially so at the elementary school levels, 
where study habits are formed and the learn- 
ing process can have its highest potential 
in preparing our children for entry into 


adulthood and, where necessary, for upward 
mobility. The richest nation in the world, 
despite any other pressures, cannot afford to 
provide less than the best for our children. 
They are our future.” 


LEADERS COMMENT ON THE IMPORTANCE OF 
READING OPPORTUNITIES AND SCHOOL 
LIBRARIES TO DISADVANTAGED CHILDREN 


A literate citizenry is essential to a demo- 
cratic society. The temper of the times—the 
national focus on the problems of the resi- 
dents of our city ghettos and the factors that 
create urban poverty and civil unrest—pin 
point the importance of an education and the 
need to formulate programs that will permit 
our children to develop their potential so that 
3 can participate fully in adult American 

e. 


The National Advisory Commission on 
Civil Disorders found that for many mi- 
norities, particularly the children of the 
ghetto, the schools have failed to provide 
the educational experience which could over- 
come the effects of discrimination and 
deprivation. 

This failure is one of the persistent 
sources of grievance and resentment for mi- 
norities. This hostility is generating increas- 
ing conflict and causing disruption within 
many city school districts. The most dramat- 
ic evidence of this hostility lies in the high 
incidence of riot participation by ghetto 
youth who have not completed high school. 

The bleak record of public education for 
ghetto children is growing worse. In the criti- 
cal skills—verbal and reading ability—Negro 
students are falling further behind whites 
with each year of school completed. The high 
unemployment and underemployment rate 
for Negro youth is evidence, in part, of the 
growing educational crisis. 

These fin cast new light on the 
significance of good library facilities, as well 
as other educational facilities, to the devel- 
opment of essential literary skills and the 
relationship of literacy to the future well- 
being and happiness of the individual, es- 
pecially the disadvantaged individual. May 
this year’s National Library Week help all 
America to recognize this truth. 

Gov. OTTO KERNER, 
Governor of Illinois, Chairman, National 
Advisory Commission on Civil Dis- 
orders. 


Americans cannot live with the uncon- 
scionable fact that 36,000 public elementary 
schools in the nation still lack libraries. 
Amidst endless talk of cultural deprivation 
among the racial minorities in our crowded 
cities, the most painful reality is that the 
greatest cultural deprivation of all lies in our 
elementary classrooms, 

Schools without libraries, classrooms 
without books, are the ideal machinery by 
which to perpetuate learning disabilities of 
children in the cities, and the consequent 
sense of failures, rage, and revolution repeat- 
edly engendered. 

School libraries at the present time are 
the center of almost all important activity 
in a school given over to innovative practices. 
Imaginative teachers at all grade levels, both 
in the cities and the suburbs, are directing 
their students to the individual discovery of 
important literature by the use of available 
library resources. Manipulative classroom 
teaching on the basis of a standard reader 
is no longer taken seriously by effective edu- 
cators. 

In the wake of such developments, a broad 
and varied and exciting in-school library is 
not merely a luxury for the few, but a neces- 
sity for all young children whose future sur- 
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vival in a competitive society is to be guar- 
anteed. 
JONATHAN Kozo, 
Teacher, Author, and Winner of the 1968 
National Book Award. 

We all know that ability to read, and to 
understand and be articulate about what is 
read, is essential in obtaining and holding 
even the most unskilled job. In today’s job 
market a high degree of reading comprehen- 
sion and verbal skill is required because of 
the ever-changing terminology used in vir- 
tually all occupations, not merely those in 
the higher income brackets. 

It is difficult to motivate a man to learn 
to read, or to increase his reading compre- 
hension after he has reached the employ- 
ment age. Children must receive this motiva- 
tion in their earliest years. For the slum 
child, whose parents frequently are them- 
selves unmotivated or unable to provide ap- 
propriate reading material, the school library 
is frequently the only spark to arouse an 
interest in the reading process. The only 
accessible place where he can get help is 
found in the books and magazines which 
serve his present needs and encourage him 
to progress to higher levels. 

PHILIP J. RUTLEDGE, 
Acting Deputy, Manpower Administra- 
tor, U.S. Department of Labor, Man- 
power Administration, Washington, 
D.C. 


Along with the National Library Week 
Program emphasis, I believe that reading is 
the key to an individual's intellectual and 
economic development. The difference be- 
tween the “good student” and the “poor stu- 
dent” may be no more than the shelf of books 
which is in the home of the “good student.” 

Books are the storehouses of ideas and 
triggers to the imagination. To deny any part 
of our society access to them is a failure of 
the total society. 

If we hope to defeat poverty and second 
class citizenship, we must do all in our power 
to strengthen all school libraries with par- 
ticular emphasis on those in urban and rural 
disadvantaged areas. 

Dr. CARL MARBURGER, 
Commissioner of Education, State of New 
Jersey. 

I think it is of the utmost importance for 
all communities to take steps to insure that 
their schools have adequate library facilities. 
The importance of reading ability is under- 
scored by the thousands upon thousands of 
citizens who are unemployed, or who are 
locked into low-paying, unskilled jobs due to 
the failure of the schools to provide adequate 
reading skills. 

A well-stocked school library, along with 
teachers and librarians who can stimulate 
and excite students, will contribute immeas- 
urably to the teaching of this most basic 
skill. 

Ghetto schools especially must be 
equipped with the best libraries, filled with 
books which are relevant to the needs and 
aspirations of young people today. It is far 
wiser—and cheaper, too—to stress better 
reading habits now than to provide remedial 
programs later. 

Funds are available for fighting wars, rac- 
ing to the moon, and building supersonic 
aircraft; but about 36,000 schools in our 
nations are without libraries, and many thou- 
sands of those in existence are totally in- 
adequate. We cannot call ourselves a civilized 
nation until this situation is corrected. 

The children in the ghettos of our country 
have to get the reading abilities—and the 
libraries—which the children of the well-to- 
do take for granted. 

WHITNEY M. Youna, Jr., 
Executive Director, National 
League, Ine. 


Urban 


To the child from the urban ghetto, the. 
school library can open the doors to the 
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larger world beyond the slums, Coming as he 
does from a home environment which is often 
devoid of books or other reading material, 
his vision of the outer world is somewhat 
limited and perhaps even distorted. 

More so than other children, he needs 
good reading instruction, supplemented by 
early and consistent exposure to the treasures 
of a first-rate school library, containing a 
wide selection of books, magazines, and au- 
dio-visual materials. Once the young child 
acquires the habit of reading, he is likely to 
retain it throughout his life. 

Increasingly, the world holds little oppor- 
tunity for those who cannot communicate 
effectively or reason logically. Thus, an early 
familiarity with the world of books and the 
ideas they contain is an indispensable con- 
dition to future success. 

I think it is crucial, therefore, that we 
strengthen our school library resources, for 
they offer the tools for improved reading in- 
struction. A well-stocked school library will 
raise the aspirations and brighten the hori- 
zon of the disadvantaged child. 

Dr. JAMES A. COLSTON, 
President, Bronx Community College of 
the City University of New York. 


Books will always be a major key to open- 
ing the doors of life. 

Those who control the reading of our people 
control our nation’s future. 

Where life is less than what it should be, 
there also are few books. 

Books should become a basic part of every 
home now afflicted by powerlessness 
and poverty. 

Books must be such as to spark the thirst 
for more. 

More books need to be produced which are 
easily read and which speak to reality 
as children and adults experience it. 

Only through reading—and learning from 
it—can peace and freedom come to 
all.” 

NATHAN WRIGHT, Jr., 
Executive Director, Department of Urban 
Work, Episcopal Diocese of Newark, 
NJ. 


PRIVATE COMMITTEE REPORT 
LISTS LEE COUNTY AS ONE OF 
MANY SUFFERING FROM MALNU- 
TRITION 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1968 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, recently 
the newspapers of this Nation carried 
articles based on a report issued by the 
Citizens’ Board of Inquiry into Hunger 
and Malnutrition in the United States. 
The scare hc adlines indicated that there 
were 256 hunger counties in 20 of the 50 
United States. Four of those indicted 
counties were in Arkansas: Lee, Critten- 
den, Mississippi, and Stone. 

Mr. Marvin B. Caldwell, the publisher 
and editor of the Courier-Index, a week- 
ly newspaper printed at Marianna, Ark., 
and serving Lee County—one of the cited 
counties—took notice of the report in the 
best traditions of responsible journalism. 
He carefully checked his facts and car- 
ried a news story on the front page of 
his Thursday, May 2, 1968, edition. The 
news article quoted the conclusions of 
the citizens’ board, identified the board, 
and cited the factors used by the board in 
reaching its conclusion that Lee County 
and other counties were areas of chronic 
hunger and endangered by malnutrition. 
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But, then, Mr. Caldwell reserved for 
his editorial page his own estimate of the 
board’s findings. 

Mr. Caldwell has made a real contri- 
bution to the situation, and the Con- 
gress, I believe, will benefit from reading 
the news article written by Mr. Caldwell 
and his editorial comment. Accordingly, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
place in the Recorp first the news item 
and then Mr. Caldwell’s well-reasoned 
editorial: 


PRIVATE COMMITTEE REPORT Lists LEE COUNTY 
AS ONE OF MANY SUFFERING FROM MAL- 
NUTRITION 


Lee county is one of a number in the na- 
tion showing concrete evidence of chronic 
hunger and danger of malnutrition, accord- 
ing to a report issued last week by a special 
committee of private citizens. 

The Citizens’ Board of Inquiry into Hunger 
and Malnutrition in the United States, es- 
tablished by the Citizens’ Crusade Against 
Poverty, studied the problem for the past 
nine months, The report listed 256 “hunger 
counties” in 20 states. Georgia led with 47 
while 37 were named in Mississippi. Four 
counties were named in Arkansas. They are 
Lee, Crittenden, Mississippi and Stone. 

“The results were not based on actual 
visits into each area,” David Hern, public in- 
formation officer for the group said. The 
committee made eight field trips and held 
four regional hearings, “Most of the board’s 
conclusions were reached on the basis of a 
poe that considered data already avail- 
able.” 

The committee took its statistics from 
Census Bureau data, Public Health Service 
data, USDA data and office of Economic 
Opportunity data. Information also came 
from the food industry, physicians and other 
government agencies, Mr. Hern said. 

“We are not talking about starvation nor 
was the committee report limited in 
to one area or to one group of people. The 
Committee found hunger in many areas in- 
cluding such large and sophisticated cities 
as Boston, Mr. Hern said. 

A four-part formula was issued to deter- 
mine the probability of a high rate of hunger 
and malnutrition in a given area. The four 
factors in the formula were (1) a high in- 
cidence of poverty (2) a high incidence of 
post neonatal infant mortality (from one 
month to 365 days of age.) (3) a low par- 
ticipation in welfare and (4) a low participa- 
tion in food distribution programs. 

To be listed in the report, a county had to 
reach what was considered a “critical” level 
in the first two factors and in at least one of 
the remaining two factors. Lee county 
reached this “critical” level in the first two 
factors with no trouble at all. Here is how 
the “critical” level was determined and now 
Lee county ruled. 

Factor 1—A high incidence of poverty to be 
considered as “critical” a county had to have 
twice the national average in number of 
families considered to be in poverty. This 
figure has been established by the OEO as a 
family of four with less than $3,000 annual 
income, The national average is 20 percent of 
the population and Lee county has 71.8 per- 
cent of its families in poverty, by this 
standard, 

Factor 2—a high incidence of post neo- 
natal infant mortality—Post neo-natal mor- 
tality had to be twice the national average 
to be considered “critical”. The national 
average is 7.5 per thousand births and in Lee 
county the average is 15.5 per thousand 
births. 

Factor 2—a low participation in welfare. 
The report said that at least 25 percent of the 
poor and needy (not the total population) 
should be participating in a welfare program. 
In Lee county only 8.8 percent of the poor 
and needy are participating, according to the 
figures used in the report. 
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Factor 4—a low participation in food dis- 
tribution programs (such as food stamps). 
The committee said that 25 per cent of the 
poor and needy should be participating in 
this program This was the only factor in Lee 
county’s favor, The county has 32.5 percent 
participation. 

Mr. Hern emphasised that all figures and 
statistics came from government agencies 
and that the committee did not seek to es- 
tablish its own figures but relied on existing 
information. 

The free lunch program in the schools was 
not considered in the report. 

The Citizens Crusade Against Poverty is 
privately financed by eight foundations. It is 
headed by Leslie Dunbar of New York with 
Benjamin E. May of Atlanta, Georgia as co- 
chairman. 

Just WHo Is Huncrr? (OR How Nor To FIND 
MALNUTRITION) 

Lee county has taken another slap in the 
face! This time from a private agency look- 
ing into the facts on hunger and malnutri- 
tion. We had almost become reconciled ‘to 
the fact that we are one of the poorest coun- 
ties in the entire nation when this hit the 
press, 

How did we make this “honor list?” Not 
by investigation or by research. There were 
no teams of experts visiting in the county 
talking to our doctors and welfare people. 
There were no social workers calling on our 
poor and needy. It was done by taking other 
facts from other agencies, holding some hear- 
ings (hundreds of miles away and without 
our knowledge), and deducting from all this 
that Lee County has an abnormal amount 
of malnutrition and hunger. 

The upsetting fact is that the conclusion 
may be true. However, their method of arriv- 
ing at this conclusion leaves a great deal to 
be desired for a so-called factual report. It 
is difficult if not impossible to put much 
credence in a report put together in this 
manner, 

Most, but not all, of the facts are there 
and no one can deny the cold, hard statistics 
that are quoted. It is what is missing that 
brings in the element of doubt. 

For example, there is no recognition of the 
fact that this is a rural economy and most 
of the poor families live on the farm where 
they can grow a great deal of their own food. 
The free lunches (52,254 of them served in 
the month of March alone) were completely 
ignored in the report. One doctor told us he 
has all the free milk available he wants for 
the babies of parents who can't afford it. 
It is stacked in his office by the case. This 
is information you don’t get by adding and 
subtracting statistics. You get the true pic- 
ture only by sticking your nose into the prob- 
lem and talking to the people involved. 

We cannot, by any stretch of imagination, 
say that there is not a problem of malnutri- 
tion and hunger in Lee County. With as 
much poverty as we have in this county, 
hunger has to be a spectre that haunts the 
people. But we do question the extent of the 
problem and we do question the method by 
which this private agency arrived at its con- 
clusion. 

Their report with its obvious inadequacies 
and admitted limitations in scope, provides 
no foundation for solving what problems 
there are. It only adds to the poor public- 
ity we are already saddled. with. 


THE AGE OF EFFLUENCE 


HON. J. CALEB BOGGS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 7, 1968 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. President, the May 
10 issue of Time magazine contains an 
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essay entitled The Age of Effluence,“ 
which effectively sums up the crucial 
problem of protecting man’s deteriorat- 
ing environment. 

The essay indicates the many ways in 
which man is contaminating our air and 
water, and concludes with the comment 
that “At this hour, man’s only choice is 
to live in harmony with nature, not con- 
quer it.“ 

The many ways in which man’s ac- 
tivities are progressively and danger- 
ously affecting his environment have be- 
come evident only in recent years. 
Changing this trend requires widespread 
understanding of the need for action by 
government, business, and private cit- 
izens. Time magazine helps contribute 
to this understanding through publica- 
tion of its essay and I ask unanimous 
consent that it be inserted at this point 
in the Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the essay 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE AGE OF EFFLUENCE 


What ever happened to America the Beau- 
tiful? While quite a bit of it is still visible, 
the recurring question reflects rising and 
spreading frustration over the nation’s in- 
creasingly dirty air, filthy streets and malo- 
dorous rivers—the relentless degradations of 
a once virgin continent. This man-made pol- 
lution is bad enough in itself, but it reflects 
something even worse: a dangerous illusion 
that technological man can build bigger and 
bigger industrial societies with little regard 
for the iron laws of nature. 

The problem is much bigger than the U.S. 
The whole industrialized world is getting 
polluted, and emerging nations are unlikely 
to slow their own development in the interest 
of clearer air and cleaner water. The fantastic 
effluence of affluence is overwhelming natural 
decay—the vital process that balances life in 
the natural world. All living things produce 
toxic wastes, including their own corpses. But 
whereas nature efficiently decays—and thus 
reuses—the wastes of other creatures, man 
alone produces huge quantities of synthetic 
materials that almost totally resist natural 
decay. And more and more such waste is 
poisonous to man’s fellow creatures, to say 
nothing of himself. 

Many has tended to ignore the fact that he 
is utterly dependent on the biosphere: a vast 
web of interacting processes and organisms 
that form the rhythmic cycles and food 
chains in which one part of the living en- 
vironment feeds on another. The biosphere is 
no immutable feature of the earth. Roughly 
400 million years ago, terrestrial life con- 
sisted of some primitive organisms that con- 
sumed oxygen as fast as green plants manu- 
factured it. Only by some primeval accident 
were the greedy organisms buried in sedi- 
mentary rock (as the source of crude oil, for 
example), thus permitting the atmosphere to 
become enriched to a life-sustaining mix of 
20% oxygen, plus nitrogen, argon, carbon 
dioxide and water vapor. With miraculous 
precision, the mix was then maintained by 
plants, animals and bacteria, which used and 
returned the gases at equal rates. About 70% 
of the earth’s oxygen is thus produced by 
ocean phytoplankton: passively floating 
plants. All this modulated temperatures, 
curbed floods and nurtured man a mere 
1,000,000 or so years ago. 5 

To primitive man, nature was so harsh 
and powerful that he deeply respected and 
even worshiped it. He did the environment 
very little damage. But technological man, 
master of the atom and soon the moon, is so 
aware of his strength that he is unaware of 
his weakness—the fact that his pressure on 
nature may provoke revenge. Although sensa- 
tional cries of impending doom have over- 
stated the case, modern man has reached the 
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stage where he must recognize that real dan- 
gers exist. Indeed, many scholars of the bio- 
sphere are now seriously concerned that hu- 
man pollution may trigger some ecological 
disaster. 

CONSUMING NOTHING 


For one thing, the impact of human pol- 
lutants on nature can be vastly amplified 
by food chains, the serial process by which 
weak creatures are typically eaten by stronger 
ones in ascending order. The most closely 
studied example is the effect of pesticides, 
which have sharply improved farm crops 
but also caused spectacular kills of fish and 
wildlife. In the Canadian province of New 
Brunswick, for example, the application of 
only one-half pound of DDT per acre of 
forest to control the spruce budworm has 
twice wiped out almost an entire year’s pro- 
duction of young salmon in the Miramichi 
River. In this process, rain washes the DDT 
off the ground and into the plankton of lakes 
and streams. Fish eat the DDT-tainted plank- 
ton; the pesticide becomes concentrated in 
their bodies, and the original dose ultimately 
reaches multifold strength in fish-eating 
birds, which then often die or stop re- 
producing. DDT is almost certainly to blame 
for the alarming decrease in New England’s 
once flourishing peregrine falcons, northern 
red-shouldered hawks and black-crowned 
night herons. 

In the polluting sense, man is the dirtiest 
animal, and he must learn that he can 
no longer afford to vent smoke casually into 
the sky and sewage into rivers as he did in 
an earlier day, when vast reserves of pure 
air and water easily diluted the pollutants. 
The earth is basically a closed system with 
a waste-disposal process that clearly has lim- 
its. The winds that ventilate earth are only 
six miles high; toxic garbage can kill the 
tiny organisms that normally clean rivers. 
Today, industrial America is straining the 
limits. 

One massively important factor is that the 
U.S. consumer actually consumes nothing; 
he merely uses things, and though he burns, 
buries, grinds or flushes his wastes, the ma- 
terial survives in some form, and technology 
adds to its longevity. The tin can used to 
rust away; now comes the immortal 
aluminum can, which may outlast the Pyra- 
mids. Each year, the U.S, produces 48 bil- 
lion cans plus 28 billion long-lived bottles 
and jars. Paced by hardy plastic contain- 
ers, the average American's annual output 
of 1,600 lbs. of solid waste is rising by more 
than 4 percent a year, Disposal already costs 
3 billion a year. 

All this effluence is infinitely multiplied 
in big cities—and 70% of Americans live 
on only 10% of the country’s total land area. 
Every day, New York City dumps 200 mil- 
lion gallons of raw sewage into the Hudson 
River, Each square mile of Manhattan pro- 
duces 375,000 lbs. of waste a day; the capi- 
tal cost of incinerating that 1-sq.-mi.-output 
is $1.87 million, and 30% of the residue drifts 
in the air as fly ash until it settles on the 
citizens. 

The sheer bulk of big cities slows the 
clearsing winds; at the same time, rising city 
heat helps to create thermal inversions 
(warm air above cold) that can trap smog 
for days—a crisis that in 1963 killed 400 
New Yorkers. Cars complete the deadly pic- 
ture. While U.S. chimneys belch 100,000 tons 
of sulfur dioxide every day, 90 million motor 
vehicles add 230,000 tons of carbon mon- 
oxide (52% of smog) and other lethal gases, 
which then form ozone and peroxyacetyl ni- 
trate that kill or stunt many plants, rang- 
ing from orchids to oranges. Tetraethyl lead 
in auto exhausts affects human nerves, in- 
creasing irritability and decreasing normal 
brain function. Like any metal poison, lead 
is fatal if enough is ingested. In the auto’s 
70-year history, the average American’s lead 
content has risen an estimated 125-fold, to 
near maximum tolerance levels. Arctic 
glaciers now contain windwafted lead. 
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AIR WATER AND THE SEWER 


By the year 2000, an estimated 90% of 
Americans will live in urban areas and drive 
perhaps twice as many cars as they do now. 
The hope is that Detroit will have long since 
designed exhaust-free electric or steam mo- 
tors, Another hope is nuclear power to gen- 
erate electricity in place of smoggy “fossil 
fuels” (oil, coal), but even with 50% nuclear 
power, U.S. energy needs will so increase by 
2000 that fossil-fuel use may quadruple. 
Moreover, nuclear plants emit pollution: not 
only radioactive wastes, which must be bur- 
ied, but also extremely hot water that has 
to go somewhere and can become a serious 
threat to marine life. 

Industry already devours water on a vast 
scale—600,000 gal. to make one ton of syn- 
thetic rubber, for example—and the result- 
ant hot water releases the dissolved oxygen 
in rivers and lakes, This kills the oxygen-de- 
pendent bacteria that degrade sewage, Mean- 
while, the country’s ever-mounting sewage is 
causing other oxygen-robbing processes. By 
1980, these burdens may well dangerously 
deplete the oxygen in all 22 U.S. river basins. 
The first massive warning is what happened 
to Lake Erie, where overwhelming sewage 
from Detroit and other cities cut the oxygen 
content of most of the lake’s center to zero, 
turning a once magnificently productive in- 
land sea into a sink where life is catastroph- 
ically diminished. With state and federal 
aid, the cities that turned Erie's tributaries 
into open sewers are now taking steps to 
police the pollution, and if all goes well, Erie 
may be restored to reasonable life in five or 
ten years. 

But the problem goes on. Though one- 
third of U.S. sewage systems are below health 
standards, improving them may also kill 
lakes. The problem is that treated sewage 
contains nitrate and phosphate, fertilizing 
substances widely used in agriculture that 
make things worse in overfertilized lakes. 
Though nitrate is normally harmless in the 
body, intestinal bacteria can turn it into ni- 
trite, a compound that hinders hemoglobin 
from transporting oxygen to the tissues, 
= labored breathing and even suffoca- 

on. 

THE SYSTEM APPPROACH 


It seems undeniable that some disaster 
may be lurking in all this, but laymen hardly 
know which scientist to believe. As a result 
of fossil-fuel burning, for example, carbon 
dioxide in the atmosphere has risen about 
14% since 1860. According to Ecologist La- 
mont C. Cole, man is thus reducing the rate 
of oxygen regeneration, and Cole envisions a 
crisis in which the amount of oxygen on 
earth might disastrously decline. Other scien- 
tists fret that rising carbon dioxide will pre- 
vent heat from escaping into space. They 
foresee a hotter earth that could melt the 
polar icecaps, raise oceans as much as 400 
ft., and drown many cities. Still other scien- 
tists forecast a colder earth (the recent 
trend) because man is blocking sunlight with 
ever more dust, smog and jet contrails. The 
cold promises more rain and hail, even a pos- 
sible cut in world food, Whatever the theories 
may be, it is an established fact that three 
poisons now flood the landscapes; smog, 
pesticides, nuclear fallout. 

Finding effective antidotes will take a lot 
more alertness to ecological consequences. 
What cities sorely need is a systems approach 
to pollution: a computer analysis of every- 
thing that a total environment—ereater Los 
Angeles, for example—is taking in and giv- 
ing out via air, land, water. Only then can 
cities make cost-benefit choices and balance 
the system. Equally vital are economic in- 
centives, such as taxing specific pollutants 
so that factories stop using them. Since 
local governments may be loath to levy 
effluence charges, fearing loss of industry, 
the obvious need is regional cooperation, 
such as interstate river-basin authorities to 
enforce scientific water use. Germany’s Ruhr 
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River is ably governed this way. A shining 
U.S. example is the eight-state Ohio River 
Valley Water Sanitation Commission, which 
persuaded 3,000 cities and industries to spend 
$1 billion diverting 99% of their effluent to 
sewage plants. 

Similar “air shed” action is starting be- 
tween some smog-bound states and is con- 
sidered preferable to federally imposed air 
standards, which might not fit local climate 
conditions. Still, far greater federal action— 
especially money—is urgently needed to help 
cities build all kinds of waste-treating facili- 
ties. In fact, the Secretary of the Interior 
really ought to be the Secretary of the En- 
vironment. To unify federal leadership, he 
might well be given charge of the maze of 
rival federal agencies that now absurdly 
nibble only at their own slice of the pollu- 
tion mess. 

One of the prime goals in attacking pollu- 
tion ought to be a vast shrinkage of the 
human impact on other creatures. The war 
on insects, for example, might actually go 
a lot better without chemical pesticides that 
kill the pests’ natural enemies, such as birds. 
One of the best strategies is to nurture the 
enemies so they can attack the pests; more 
insect-resistant crops can also be developed. 
Florida eliminated the screw-worm fly not by 
spraying but by sterilizing hordes of the male 
files, then liberating them to produce in- 
fertile eggs. A still newer method is the 
use of sex attractants to lure male insects 
into traps and thus to their death. 

Above all, man should strive to parallel 
natural decay by recycling—reusing as much 
waste as possible. Resalvaging already keeps 
80% of all mined copper in circulation. But 
U.S. city incinerators now destroy about 3,- 
000,000 metric tons of other valuable metals 
a year; magnetic extractors could save the 
metal and reduce incineration by 10%. The 
packaging industry could do a profound 
service by switching to materials that rot— 
fast. The perfect container for mankind is 
the edible ice-cream cone. How about a beer 
container that is something like a pretzel? 
Or the soft-drink bottle that, when placed 
in the refrigerator, turns into a kind of tasty 
artificial ice? Soft drinks could also come 
in frozen form, as popsicles with edible 
sticks. 

To cut air pollution, a Japanese process 
can be used to convert fly ash into cinder 
blocks. Since the market is too small for for 
commercial success, public subsidies would 
make sense; recovering waste at the source 
is almost always cheaper than cleanup later. 
There are some real prospects of profit in re- 
constituting other waste. Take sulfur, for 
example, which is in short supply around 
the world. While 26 million tons are mined 
a year, smokestacks belch 28 million tons of 
wasted sulfur dioxide, which could easily be 
trapped in the stack and converted to sul- 
furic acid or even fertilizer, Standard Oil of 
California is already profitably recovering the 
refinery sulfur waste that pollutes streams. 

To reduce smog over cities, one of the most 
visible and worst forms of pollution, smog- 
causing power plants might be eliminated 
from densely populated areas. Why not gen- 
erate electricity at the fuel source—distant 
oil or coal fields—and then wire it to cities? 
On the other hand, industrialization must 
not be taken to distant places that can be 
better used for other purposes. Industrializ- 
ing Appalachia, for example, would smogify 
a naturally hazy region that settlers aptly 
named the Smokies. The right business for 
Appalachia is recreation; federal money 
could spur a really sizable tourist industry. 

Sometimes pollution can even help recrea- 
tion, In flat northeastern Illinois, for in- 
stance, the handsomest recreation area will 
soon be Du Page County’s fast-rising 118-ft. 
hill and 65-acre lake—artfully built on gar- 
bage fill. One form of pollution could even 
enhance—rather than spoil—water sports. 
Much of the nation’s coastline is too cold 
for swimming; if marine life can be pro- 
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tected, why not use nuclear plant heat to 
warm the water? Or even create underwater 
national parks for scuba campers? 


IN HARMONY WITH NATURE 


Ideally, every city should be a closed loop, 
like a space capsule in which astronauts re- 
constitute even their own waste. This con- 
cept is at the base of the federally aided “Ex- 
perimental City” being planned by Geo- 
physicist Athelstan Spilhaus, president of 
Philadelphia’s Franklin Institute, who 
dreams of solving the pollution problem by 
dispersing millions of Americans into brand- 
new cities limited to perhaps 250,000 people 
on 2,500 acres of now vacant land, The pilot 
city, to be built by a quasi-public corpora- 
tion, will try everything from reusable build- 
ings to underground factories and horizon- 
tal elevators to eliminate air-burning cars 
and buses. The goal is a completely recycled, 
noise-free, pure-air city surrounded by as 
many as 40,000 acres of insulating open 
countryside, “We need urban dispersal,” says 
Spilhaus, “not urban renewal.” 

In the search for solutions, there is no 
point in attempting to take nature back to 
its pristine purity. The approach must look 
forward. There is no question that just as 
technology has polluted the country, it can 
also depollute it. The real question is 
whether enough citizens want action. The 
biggest need is for ordinary people to learn 
something about ecology, a humbling as well 
as fascinating way of viewing reality that 
ought to get more attention in schools and 
colleges, The trouble with modern man is 
that he tends to yawn at the news that pesti- 
cides are threatening remote pe or 
pelicans; perhaps he could do with some of 
the humility toward animals that St. Fran- 
cis tried to graft onto Christianity. The false 
assumption that nature exists only to serve 
man is at the root of an ecological crisis 
that ranges from the lowly litterbug to the 
lunacy of nuclear proliferation. At this hour, 
man’s only choice is to live in harmony with 
nature, not to conquer it. 


PATERNALISTIC FEDERALISM 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1968 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, after pas- 
sage of the open housing bill—looking to 
see where we started to slip backward 
into the feudal state—contemporarily 
known as socialism—one need only go 
back to May 29, 1966, for a report on the 
Heineman recommendations to the Civil 
Rights Conference. 

The blueprint was designed and laid 
out, and by hook, crook, or bullet, the 
destroyers of individual liberty are right 
on schedule. 

So that our colleagues may see that 
nothing is acted on spontaneously or by 
the wishes of the people—in fact, some 
use Congress as a rubberstamp front. I 
include the report from the Chicago 
Tribune of May 29, 1966, and also an 
editorial from the Sun-Sentinel of May 1, 
1968, as follows: 

From the Chicago (III.) Tribune, 
May 29, 1966] 

Force SUBURBIA INTO RACIAL FOLD: HEINEMAN 
UNIT—URGES REPRISALS FOR ALL-WHITE 
COMMUNITIES 

(By Russell Freeburg) 

WASHINGTON, May 28.—A frontal assault on 
suburbia is outlined in the recommendations 
to the White House civil rights conference 
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to be held here next Wednesday and Thurs- 
day. 
The 104-page report asserts that desegrega- 
tion in both race and income must take place 
right down to local residential areas. If not, 
it said, communities should be punished 
financially and economically. 

“To bring down the walls around the 
cities,” as the report phrased it, school dis- 
tricts should be redefined to include both 
suburban and city schools, the federal gov- 
ernment should be empowered to buy vacant 
suburban land so it can designate its future 
use, and businesses should not move to 
suburbs. 

RESTRICT BUSINESS AREAS 


“Unless there are compelling business rea- 
sons to the contrary, new business establish- 
ments should be located by private employ- 
ers in areas accessible to places where 
Negroes live, such as downtown areas, rather 
than in distant suburban or other out-of- 
the-way places,” says the report. 

The report, prepared by a 60-man steer- 
ing committee appointed by President John- 
son, will be discussed by the conference’s 
2,400 participants seeking ways to bring 
equality to Negroes, Ben Heineman, chair- 
man of the Chicago & North Western railway, 
is conference chairman. 

The report strongly indorses more federal 
controls to give Negroes equal status. It voices 
criticism of local and state governments. 
Pointing out that unemployment is highest 
among Negroes, the report recommends a 
government guaranteed job for anyone unem- 
ployed and linked the proposal with a call 
for a large scale federal program and public 
works and public services. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL POLICY 


Control of public assistance and public 
employment services should be turned over 
to the federal government. the report said. 
It called for a national school policy. 

Housing, education, welfare, economic se- 
curity, and the administration of justice were 
listed in the report as the critical areas in- 
volving Negro rights. Especially in education 
and housing, the report involved the white 
suburban bastions that have grown since 
World War II, There must be a new national 
goal of racial and economic inclusiveness 
in all neighborhoods, said the report. 

“There must be a vast addition to the 
supply of housing priced within the reach 
of low and moderate income families well 
distributed thruout each metropolitan area,” 
the report said. 

It placed the blame for existing patterns 
of segregation on local governments and the 
federal housing agencies, 


URGES U.S. LAND PURCHASES 


To ohange the status quo, the report said 
that the new department of urban affairs 
should be empowered to purchase, lease, and 
sell land to assure its development and oc- 
cupancy, now and in the future, for persons 
of all races and incomes. It recommended 
that the federal government buy undevel- 
oped land and save it for distribution later. 

Other ideas were listed. One was that rent 
supplements should be extended to subsidize 
home ownership. Another was a call for legis- 
lation to authorize the urban affairs depart- 
ment and local authorities to diversify ten- 
ancy in large housing projects by removing 
some units from the low income status and 
applying the subsidies to houses in other 
areas, “thus permitting a wider range of in- 
comes in each area.” 

The report said that the federal govern- 
ment should continue assistance for com- 
munity facilities and services such as roads, 
sewer, and water systems, and school con- 
struction on the formulation and implemen- 
tation of “metropolitan area plans 
upon and adhered to by all units of govern- 
ment operating within the area.” 

It recommended each plan meet two re- 
quirements: 
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1. It furthers desegregation by race and 
income thruout area. 

2. It includes provision for low and mod- 
erate income housing commensurate with 
the needs of the area. 


SUBMISSION OF COMMUNITIES 


“Federal assistance to every local govern- 
ment unit should be conditioned on the sub- 
mission of a metropolitan-wide plan pro- 
viding for the desegregation of housing and 
promotion of communities inclusive of all 
races and incomes,” the report said. 

It urged an end to local vetoes on rent 
supplements and it said that the federal goy- 
ernment should standardize building codes, 
In awarding government contracts, the re- 
port said that the federal government should 
locate new federal facilities in places readily 
accessible to Negro residential areas. It also 
thought that in awarding government con- 
tracts, federal officials should require, to the 
maximum practical extent, that the work 
be performed in establishments accessible to 
areas with substantial unemployment prob- 
lems. 

“Local and state governments should 
evaluate and modify local transportation 
routes, fares, and facilities to improve ac- 
cess of Negroes to available jobs,” said the 
report. 

ELIMINATION OF TESTS 

Metropolitan job councils were recom- 
mended for urban areas with large Negro 
populations. The councils, said the report, 
should take positive steps to insure that 
business, organized labor, and government 
expand job opportunities for Negroes. This 
included the elimination of unnecessarily 
rigid hiring specifications such as artificial 
test criteria, the acceptance by each em- 
ployer of definite targets for employing and 
upgrading Negro workers, and accepting 
more Negroes in craft union apprentice pro- 
grams, 

To have combined city and suburban 
school districts, the report said that there 
should be “deliberate color conscious 
manipulation.” 

“The federal government should proclaim 
that it is national policy to reduce racial 
concentration in schools—racial concentra- 
tion of pupils, teachers, and other school 
personnel,” it said, “Present and future edu- 
cation grants should be contingent on the 
presentation and approval of an areawide 
‘workable program’ for the recipient com- 
munity, designed to achieve this goal,” 

The report claimed that despite the school 
desegregation ruling of a decade ago, 90 per 
cent of America’s school children are edu- 
cated in racially segregated schools, it 
charged that state and local governments 
have failed so miserably that the federal goy- 
ernment must step in as a partner in what 
it called “creative federal leadership.” 


“IT Is INCONTESTABLE” 


“It is incontestable,” the report said, “that 
we have different qualities of education and 
therefore provide widely varying levels of op- 
portunity thru schooling for the Negro child 
and the white child, the suburban child, the 
city child, the inner city child, and the rural 
child.” 

The report said that pupil expenditures 
must be made equal thruout the country at 
$1,000 per pupil, double the present na- 
tional average, it said that in redefining 
school districts, private and parochial schools 
should be included, and that plans to assist 
Negro pupils to move into schools of lesser 
racial concentration should include pro- 
portionate enrollment in private and church 
related schools, with scholarship aid if nec- 
essary. 

The establishment of federally operated 
model educational centers also was recom- 
mended to experimenting new educational 
techniques and serve as laboratories for in- 
tegration, teacher training, and research in 
materials. The report also urges free school 
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breakfasts and lunches for all children, re- 
gardless of financial ability. 


[From the Sun-Sentinel, May 1, 1968] 


VIEWED EDITORIALLY : DEMANDS FOR “Poor” IG- 
NORE OBLIGATION TO DUE PROCESS 


(By William A. Mullen) 


The United States of America is a Republic 
and by our Constitution, Article IV, Section 
4, shall be guaranteed to continue as a re- 
publican form of government. 

Under our due process, amendments to 
the Constitution are by a two-thirds vote of 
both houses of the Congress or of the legisla- 
tures with the approval of three-fourths of 
the states. 

But under way now is a new attempt to 
change our government from a republic to 
a democracy or a government of coercion. 
Instead of the due process of amendment, 
reform is sought through self-appointed del- 
egates whose qualifications are based on the 
acclaim they are “poor.” 

These, we believe, are the fundamentals 
involved in the so-called Poor People’s 
March on Washington,” which began Mon- 
day with the supposed noble cause of ful- 
filling the “dream of Dr. Martin Luther 


They are the elements that are putting 
our tortured government to the test in the 
context of “Do as I say, or else 

And in this context, the affairs of govern- 
ment will not be directed by the law of the 
Congress, the powers of the executive or the 
interpretations of the judiciary. They shall 
be determined by the “demands” of 
who are not duly elected representatives of 
the people, as decreed by our republican form 
of government guaranteed to the several 
states by the United States Constitution. 

To view the latest confrontation of the in- 
vested authority of our government from 
any other aspect would be mortal folly, no 
matter how just the cause may appear, no 
matter how idealistic the dream,“ no mat- 
ter how non-violent the coercion. 

No group has any right to invade our na- 
tional capital, to threaten laying it under 
siege, or to place a shotgun of violence to 
the heads of our elected representatives. 

But that is the manifesto of Dr. King’s 
successor as leader of the “march” and head 
of the Southern Christian Leadership Con- 
ference (SCLC), Dr. Ralph Abernathy. He 
issued the ultimatum thusly: 

“We have made up our minds that there 
will be no new business in this country until 
it takes care of the old businesses 

There is no statutory nor constitutional 
authority for any individual, or any group, 
regardless of its numbers and physical 
prowess, to hamstring our governmental 
processes, as Dr. Abernathy proposes, 

The means for change are provided 
through elections, through our representa- 
tives in the Congress and through our Presi- 
dent. No other methods are lawful. 

Dr. Abernathy quite obviously ignores this 
with his edict and his assertion that “we are 
not going to beg for our rights any longer, 
but will demand them.” 

These “rights” include free food programs, 
more anti-pcverty funds, a ban on immigra- 
tion until every poor American who wishes 
it has gained a decent acceptable living 
standard and is gainfully employed, and a 
more direct voice of the “poor” in govern- 
ment affairs. 

What a “decent acceptable living stand- 
ard” may be, humans being what they are, 
is anybody’s guess, 

If these are granted as “rights” today, 
what then of tomorrow’s rights? They may 
be free housing, free transportation, incar- 
ceration of those who impede the economic 
satisfaction of the “poor,” or whatever may 
strike future fancy. 

Our government representatives have an 
obligation to their electorate to deal with 
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these demands and the “poor people’s march” 
within the framework of our Constitution. 
They have a sworn oath to uphold that 
Constitution which guarantees a republican 
form of government, not a mobocracy. 
This should be restated to some officials in 
the Department of Agriculture who joined at 
the end of their meeting Monday with the 
“crusaders” in singing We Shall Overcome. 
The theme of liberty today, we submit is 
“We shall persevere, or we shall perish.” 


AN HONEST ACCOUNT OF THE OLD 
WEST 


HON. FRANK CHURCH 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 7, 1968 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, we who 
come from the West have long looked 
askance at the distorted and fraudulent 
picture of the Old West which so much 
of the American media has dished up to 
the world for years. No other period in 
the development of American history has 
been treated to the deluge of myth and 
fantasy as that suffered by the period 
encompassing the settling and passing 
of the Western frontier. 

What has long been needed is a com- 
prehensive history which would place 
things in their proper perspective. 

Mr. President, I am pleased to in- 
form my colleagues that such a work has 
just been published by the celebrated 
Idaho author, Vardis Fisher. 

Mr. Fisher, whose previous 35 books 
are known and enjoyed throughout the 
world, has undertaken in his new book, 
“Gold Rushes and Mining Camps of the 
Early American West”—Caxton Print- 
ers, Caldwell, Idaho—to capture the 
West as it really was. 

Born of pioneer Mormon parents in 
Idaho, no one is better suited to the task. 
This new work is welcome, indeed, for 
serious students of the West. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an article about Mr. Fisher's 
new book, published in the North Side 
News, Jerome, Idaho, be printed in the 
Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Just PUBLISHED: VARDIS FISHER DESCRIBES 
OLD WEST In LATEST Book 

Vardis Fisher, columnist in this newspaper, 
announced this week the publication of 
“Gold Rushes and Mining Camps of the 
Early American West.“ 

It is the author's 36th book in 41 years of 
writing. 

“Gold Rushes and Mining Camps of the 
Early American West” will bring to the reader 
all the remarkable men and women, all the 
fascinating ingredients, all the violent con- 
trasts brought together by chance in one of 
the most enthralling chapters in the history 
of the country. 

The book goes to the heart of the matter 
in a thorough way, exposing the legends, 
penetrating to the historic facts. 

Because his wife assisted him in the very 
extensive research for the book, as well as 
for some of his earlier volumes, he acknowl- 
edges her help by putting her name with his 
own on the title page. 

This huge book of a quarter of a million 
words and about 300 photos, many of which 
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are published for the first time, is by far 
the most comprehensive yet written on the 
subject. 

It ranges over the whole broad field, from 
camp angels to girls of the line, from the 
California rush to the Yukon, from food and 
lodging to duels and hoaxes and lost treas- 
ures. 

Of “lost mines” it includes the authentic 
Issac Swim, which will be of interest to many 
southern Idahoans. 

Caxton Printers of Caldwell, nationally 
known as one of the best small publishers, 
have spared no expenses to make this one 
of their most beautiful books and the entire 
volume is of the highest quality. 

“The bona fide historian of the American 
West is well aware, as the general reader 
is not, that most of the writing about the 
old West, except the physical science, is 
worthless as history. 

“The days of the gunslinger and the hero 
with the tin star, the Wells Fargo stage and 
the saloon girls, as they are pictured in the 
general imagination, never existed in reality. 

“They belong to the realm of legend and 
fiction, not history,” Fisher said. 

“The dishonest exploitation of the old 
West, in magazine stories, articles, books, 
and on the motion picture screen and tele- 
vision, is one of the strangest American 
phenomena of the past century. 

“An entire era has been largely falsified, 
misrepresented, distorted. 

“The story of the old West has been turned 
into a kind of circus entertainment for 
adults. 

“Making fraudulent ‘Westerners’ helped 
many a Hollywood mogul to fame and for- 
tune, and is a multi-million dollar corner- 
stone of our television industry. 

“In drugstore and supermarket magazine 
stands one finds dozens of so-called ‘West- 
erns’, all of them travesties of the real 
thing,” he noted. 

“Probably the most dishonest aspect of 
this shameful matter is the extent to which 
historical episodes and individuals of the 
past have been deliberately misrepresented 
to us, by writers and film directors, with 
utter disregard for the true facts known, 
usually in a more idealized and glamorized 
shape or form, to please popular taste. 

“Cold-blooded killers, for instance, have 
been turned into romantic heroes, 

“Minor skirmishes, involving perhaps a 
few whites and hostiles, have been given the 
epic proportions of a major battle. Some 
Indian chiefs, savage and illiterate and of 
no historical consequence, have been likened 
to Napoleon or Alexander the Great,” Fisher 
said. 

“One of the reasons why the legends of the 
old West are better known generally than 
the historical facts is because the serious 
historian arrived on the Western scene late, 

“The sensation mongers and literary hacks, 
on the other hand, were quick to take advan- 
tage of a curious and gullible public, eager 
for information about the distance frontier. 

“And so from these word peddlers poured 
forth all the tables for adolescence about In- 
dians and cowboys, exaggerated accounts of 
gold strikes, fabulous fortunes won and lost, 
frontier marshals, Indian massacres, stage 
holdups. 

“Fiction and falsehood became so hope- 
lessly mixed, in the course of time, with the 
true circumstances of the past, that some of 
the more credulous scholars have accepted as 
facts many of the half-truths and myths 
that clothe the flesh and bones of Western 
history,” he said. 

In no other field in which he has read 
widely, Fisher remarks, has he been so frus- 
trated as in the field of Western history. 

In many areas “we don’t know, and no 
person yet knows, what is fiction and what is 
fact,“ and we must admit that “some things 
probably can never be determined.” 

No one is better qualified to write this 
book than Vardis Fisher. 
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Born in 1895, in a one-room wooden shack, 
of Mormon pioneer parents, Fisher grew up 
in the Big Hole Mountain region of Idaho, 
the same kind of wild country familiar to 
the mountain men, Indian scouts, trappers, 
frontiersmen, and explorers of whom he has 
written with such authority in many of his 
books, 

His father’s ranch was 30 miles from the 
nearest settlement; as a child he slept in 
animal skins and ate venison in all seasons; 
in the hills around his home, bear still 
prowled in those days, as well as the wolf 
and couger. 

He was late entering school, and he earned 
his education the hard way, a triumph over 
the poverty and hardship of his youth. 

He received his B.A, at the University of 
Utah, his M.A. and Ph. D. (magna cum 
laude) at the University of Chicago. 

He taught at these universities and at New 
York and Montana universities. 

Seven of his books had been published 
when he left teaching for fulltime writing in 
1933. 

But in 1935 he accepted the invitation to 
be Idaho director of the WPA Writers Project 
and the Historical Records Survey, and for a 
while was Regional Editor of the Rocky 
Mountain States. 

He resigned in 1939, and won the Harper 
Novel Prize for “Children of God,” a best 
seller which gave him the necessary financial 
independence to tackle his literary magnum 
opus, his Testament of Man series of 12 
novels, 

He married Opal Laurel Holmes, his third 
wife, in 1940. 

They settled in Hagerman Valley, turning 
twenty-odd acres of Idaho wasteland into a 
local show place during the next decade. 

There he wrote some 20 books during the 
next 20 years, as well as several essays, 
poems, short stories, and a weekly syndicated 
news column. 

Politically independent and affiliated with 
no church, he belongs to no clubs, and to no 
organization. 

A prolific writer of great diversity with a 
reputation for scholarly integrity, he is per- 
haps better known in European reading cir- 
cles than here, and translations of his novels 
in a number of languages testify to his 
growing popularity and stature. 

With a body of work that fills a large shelf, 
his place in the front ranks of contemporary 
American letters is well established. 


STATEMENT ON DRAFT REFORM 


HON. ROBERT T. STAFFORD 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 7, 1968 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, draft 
reform is not dead—in spite of the out- 
rageous attempts of Selective Service 
Director Lewis Hershey to thwart all ef- 
forts to reform an outdated, ineffective, 
and inequitable draft system. 

We are appalled by the role of the 
administration in the scuttling of the 
Selective Service reform recommended 
by its own Presidential commission. The 
administration, and especially Lieuten- 
ant General Hershey, have been irre- 
sponsible in failing to deal constructively 
with an issue as important as the draft— 
especially in wartime when the draft im- 
poses on young men the risk of death. 

We are disappointed with the Presi- 
dent for allowing the recommendations 
of the Marshall Commission—his own 
prestigious advisory panel, to be sum- 
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marily. discarded by a second task 
force—with the latter group headed by 
the very person who administers the 
system criticized by the former. 

We are disappointed with the Presi- 
dent for his failure to institute the re- 
forms which were assumed when the 
draft law was passed last June. Then 
it was practically unanimously agreed 
that the order of draft calls would be 
changed to the 19-year-old age group— 
a proposal supported by his own Mar- 
shall Commission, by the distinguished 
Clark panel appointed by the House of 
Representatives, by the Defense Depart- 
ment in its testimony before committees 
of both Houses of Congress, and on the 
floor by dozens of Members of Congress 
of both parties. 

Weare disappointed with the President 
for his failure to pursue vigorously the 
recommendations we proposed in “How 
To End the Draft“ -a comprehensive 
program of reform in recruiting, inserv- 
ice benefits, manpower usage, and en- 
trance standards which, if implemented, 
would lead to the reduction of draft calls, 
hopefully down to zero. 

Weare dismayed with Lieutenant Gen- 
eral Hershey for refusing to institute the 
reforms which even the second presi- 
dential task force suggested in relation to 
operation of the Selective Service System. 

We are dismayed with Lieutenant Gen- 
eral Hershey for refusing to release to 
the public and the Congress the task 
force report requested by the President. 
A document of such importance to 
everyone interested in the draft, espe- 
cially those who must go to fight our 
wars, should not and cannot be kept from 
the public, It is simply unacceptable that 
such a report which condemns all reform 
recommended by a commission highly 
praised by President Johnson is merely 
filed away without explanation. The re- 
port must be brought to the attention of 
the public and a full and responsible dis- 
cussion must be encouraged. Further- 
more, it is unacceptable to suggest that 
lack of funds is responsible for its not 
being released. This report was requested 
by the President—the Executive Office of 
the President has the means to publish 
the report if it desired to do so. In addi- 
tion, the task force also included the Sec- 
retary of Defense and the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget. Surely either of 
these offices could afford the publication 
expenses of this document. If the admin- 
istration refuses to reproduce it, we will 
gladly do so. 

The administration has made it quite 
apparent over the years that it does not 
consider the draft a public issue. There 
have been a number of items of concern 
which have not been released by the ad- 
ministration—the entire 1964 Defense 
Department study on the feasibility of a 
volunteer army, including the working 
papers; the working papers of the Presi- 
dent’s National Advisory Commission on 
Selective Service; and now the task 
force report on the operation of selec- 
tive service. 

It is quite contrary to the interests of 
the Nation to refuse information which 
is public by its very nature. It flaunts any 
ideal of freedom of information which 
this Nation so very greatly cherishes and 
which was reinforced so strongly by 
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President Johnson just last year by the 
institution on July 4 of the Freedom of 
Information Act. We call upon the ad- 
ministration to abide by the spirit of this 
law and to release the above documents 
immediately. 

We are dismayed with Lieutenant Gen- 
eral Hershey for the irresponsible man- 
ner in which he has handled this entire 
report. Apparently it has been in his pos- 
session since January 23 and the public 
was informed of its existence through a 
casual comment to the Washington Post. 

We are dismayed with the recommend- 
ations of the study as they were reported 
through the press with respect to uni- 
form national standards. The Washing- 
ton Post reported the following: 

The Task Force concluded that “an ade- 
quate degree of uniformity can be attained 
with the present structure.” It called on 
Selective Service headquarters to make some 
improvements in the present system and 
added that Hershey’s organization “has under 
consideration many measures to increase fur- 
ther the degree of uniformity in classifica- 
tion.” 

But Selective Service officials last week said 
any uniformity would have to come—as it 
has for twenty years—through the informa- 
tional operations bulletins Hershey regularly 
fires off to his 4,000 local boards. 


We can neither accept the conclusions 
that the present structure is satisfactory 
for “an adequate degree of uniformity” 
nor can we accept Lieutenant General 
Hershey’s refusal to implement even 
those few recommendations which the 
task force itself suggested. Uniform na- 
tional criteria as a premise for equitable 
draft treatment has gained wide accept- 
ance. The House of Representatives 
passed an amendment to the selective 
service law requiring uniform national 
criteria. The House-Senate conference 
committee changed that amendment to 
allow recommendations for national cri- 
teria. The case is a simple and obvious 
one. Why should one individual be ex- 
empt while another living across town 
and having the same qualifications and 
background be drafted? 

Draft reform cannot be ignored, 
shunted aside, or hidden in the Direc- 
tor’s files. It is an important issue which 
must be dealt with effectively. 

We are today filing the Draft Reform 
Act of 1968. The legislation we are 
recommending will make eight changes: 

First. It will amend the draft law to 
require the drafting of the 19-year-old 
age group first. 

The existence of unanimity that the 
draft age should be reversed was the only 
basis for not requiring such action in 
legislation, thus allowing the military 
flexibility in accomplishing an agreed 
upon change. But the change never came. 
It is quite apparent now that flexibility 
serves only to delay progress. 

Second. It will remove the requirement 
that the President bring before Congress 
for approval a specific program of man- 
power selection from appropriate pools 
of available manpower. 

This recommendation does not call for 
a lottery, but it allows the creation of a 
random selection process if the adminis- 
tration can find no other viable method 
of selecting a few from among all the 
available men. The Defense Depart- 
ment’s own estimates show a draft need 
of only 1 in 7. 
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Third. It will amend the selective serv- 
ice law to require uniform national cri- 
teria. The House of Representatives 
passed such a requirement. Uniform na- 
tional criteria for classification would not 
impair the appropriate powers of discre- 
tion of local draft boards to consider 
each individual case on its merits. Rather 
they would provide a uniform framework 
of policy which would end the inherent 
discrimination in a system where local 
boards are compelled to establish their 
own criteria for a deferment. 

Fourth. It will amend the draft law to 
require the Selective Service System to 
abide by the standards set by the Na- 
tional Security Council on those posi- 
tions which it feels are “critical skills 
or essential activities—class 2-A” defer- 
ments. 

The Director of Selective Service for- 
warded the recent National Security 
Council decisions to the local boards, 
but also took the opportunity to remind 
the local board that they had full discre- 
tion based on local need. The concept of 
equity can never be established if each 
local board can interpret National Se- 
curity Council criteria in any manner it 
chooses. 

Fifth. It will amend the draft law by 
adding a statement of purpose that the 
Government would attempt to meet its 
military manpower needs through ade- 
quate voluntary enlistment before it 
would resort to compulsory conscription. 

Sixth. It will amend the draft law to 
require that draft standards be no low- 
er than enlistment standards. 

It is abhorent to realize that an indi- 
vidual can be refused enlistment into 
the services and subsequently be drafted. 
For example, a young man can be re- 
jected for voluntary enlistment on the 
basis of a score on the Armed Forces 
qualification test which, nonetheless, 
qualifies him for involuntary induction 
through the draft. 

Seventh. It will allow deferments for 
students attending junior colleges, com- 
munity colleges and similar institutions 
of learning. 

It is rank discrimination to consider 
junior college, and similar students any 
less involved in their education than 
those going directly for a baccalaureate 
degree. Deferments should be extended 
to all full-time students but only on the 
understanding that with termination of 
the education program, attainment of 
the age of 24, or unsatisfactory pursuit of 
the degree the registrant is returned to 
the prime age group of draftables. 

Eighth. It will require a 30-day period 
after notice before induction. 

Mr. Speaker, Mr. Horton, of New York, 
Mr. ScHWEIKER, of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Suriver, of Kansas, and Mr. WHALEN, of 
Ohio join with me in this statement. 


THE CONSPIRACY OF GOOD WILL 


HON. PAUL J. FANNIN 
OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1968 
Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, these are 
days in which passions are inflamed and 
threats of violence hang like a dark cloud 
over the Nation’s cities; indeed over the 
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very Capital. During these times the good 
that men do often goes the way of 
“Caesar’s bones” and is little noted nor 
long remembered. 

Mr, Eric Sevareid, a CBS commenta- 
tor, took note last Thursday, May 2, of an 
event which unfortunately does not 
make headlines and is not the subject of 
daily conversation. Mr. Sevareid drew a 
contrast between the haughtiness and 
the rudeness of recent “demanders” who 
have taken delight in snubbing or delay- 
ing officers in the President’s Cabinet, 
and a group of handicapped people who 
have diligently worked to overcome nat- 
ural or imposed afflictions. These people, 
the commentator notes, argue, reason, 
and organize with “no note of self-pity 
in their talk.” These are the most un- 
derprivileged of all. 

He points out that these people, work 
ing to make the most of their situation 
are “in memorable contrast to the vio- 
lence, the invective, and the hatred in the 
streets of so many cities.” There still 
exists beneath our national turbulence, 
he reminds us, a “conspiracy of good 
will.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the com- 
mentary to be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the com- 
mentary was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

EXCERPT oF CBS EvENING News WITH 
CRONKITE, May 2, 1968 

SEVAREID. It used to be said of Washing- 
ton, D.C. that it was a city within a capital, 
not, like London or Paris, a capital within a 
city. It was the protected headquarters of the 
country, remote from the daily ebb and flow 
of crowded humanity, from turbulence, 
sweat, joys and sorrows. If the rest of the 
country sometimes seemed out of touch with 
Washington and the facts, W: 
seemed out of touch with the people and 
their feelings. 

Not any more. Last month the turbulence 
erupted in flame and smoke only a few blocks 
from the serene white dome of the Capitol, 
and almost daily now a new kind of lobby 
descends on Washington in force, the picket- 
ers, the marchers and the demonstrators. 
Wizened old Negro women from the shanty- 
towns of Mississippi look United States Sen- 
ators in the eye and explain the facts of 
their lives with the eloquence of simplicity. 
Reservation Indians let them know what it 
is to live in the midst of booming America 
as a forgotten race. No Cabinet Minister dares 
ignore an appointment with the organized 
marchers, and what haughty words ensue 
come from the petitioners, not from the of- 
ficeholders. Petitioners is not the proper word 
any more—the word is demanders. 

Today there is another organized lobby 
meeting here in force, men and women in 
wheelchairs, the blind, the deaf, some who 
Speak through artificial voice boxes in their 
throats, the annual gathering sponsored by 
the President’s Committee on Employment 
of the Handicapped. There is no stridency in 
the requests and proposals of these, the most 
underprivileged of all. They argue and they 
reason and they organize with competence 
and foresight, You hear no note of self-pity 
in their talk. d 

One of them was singled out today for the 
President’s award, Mr. Max Rheinberger, Jr. 
of Duluth, Minnesota, paralyzed from the 
neck down by polio, founder and director of 
six separate businesses, nearly all dealing 
with the handicapped and their uses in so- 
ciety, indefatigable worker in a dozen civic 
groups and causes, self-educated from hospi- 
tal bed and wheelchair. 

‘The whole affair was in memorable contrast 
to the violence, the invective and the hatred 
in the streets of so many cities. It was a re- 
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minder that beneath the national turbulence 
there still runs a strong and deep evangelical 
current in the American people, that there 
still exists, all around this country, the 
movement that H. G. Wells called “the con- 
spiracy of good will.” 


A MORAL RECOMMITMENT 
FOR NEW JERSEY 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1968 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I do not think that there is any 
Member of this House who can say at 
this point in our national history that he 
is unaware of the crisis affecting our 
urban areas. The dimensions of this 
crisis have been reported to the Presi- 
dent by the Kerner Commission. The 
Commission has recommended a sweep- 
ing program of action to correct the ills 
which beset our cities. 

Increasingly, it becomes apparent that 
these ills cannot be cured without signifi- 
cant new efforts on the part of the re- 
spective State governments. I am proud 
that our great Governor of New Jersey, 
Richard J. Hughes, has been the first 
Governor to recognize this fact and to 
act upon it. I am pleased to place before 
the House, Governor Hughes’ special 
message to the legislature of New Jersey 
setting forth his recommendations to 
resolve the urban problems of our State. 
By way of introduction to the Governor’s 
message, I would like to insert in the 
Record an editorial from the May 1 edi- 
tion of the Washington Post which com- 
ments upon Governor Hughes’ program. 

The editorial and the Governor’s 
special message follow: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, 
May 1, 1968] 
CHALLENGE FROM JERSEY 

Gov. Richard J. Hughes of New Jersey has 
come forth with what is said to be the first 
comprehensive state response to the crises 
in the cities, Outlining a $126-million pro- 
gram to cope with tenements, decay- 
ing schools and “the generations of youth 
we are wasting,” the Governor also boldly 
put himself on record for an income tax to 
finance the new outlays. Of course this will 
be anathema to the old-line politicians, but it 
may stir a flicker of hope in some other state 
capitals. 

Last year Terry Sanford pointed out in his 
Storm Over the States that “a state which 
is not investing in its own future is not 
to have a bright one.” Even in the face of 
their critical urban problems, once more 
high-lighted by the recent riots, few of the 
states have bestirred themselves. New Jersey 
is by no means the only industrial state with- 
out an income tax. In the same category are 
Connecticut, Illinois, Maine, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode Island, Texas, Washington and 
others. 

In these days a graduated income tax is 
the first essential tool of a state in meeting 
its social responsibilities. If a state is not 
using this tool, how can it claim to have 
made a start toward relief of either urban 
or rural deprivation? Governor Hughes has 
set an admirable example for the politicians 
who come to Washington begging for help 
that they could more readily obtain from 
their own tax resources. 

We think Congress would be well advised 
to give tax credits for part of the income 
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taxes citizens pay to their states. The result 
would be to encourage every state to make 
use of the income tax. But even without this 
incentive the states should be tapping their 
own resources for social welfare funds. Gov- 
ernor Hughes has asked the New Jersey legis- 
lature to rescue that state from “stagnation 
and despair” which might take a generation 
to overcome. He is entirely right in saying 
that the state governments are the place to 
begin and in singling out the income tax as 
the proper springboard in all states where it 
is not now in use. Is there enough states- 
manship in the state capitals for acceptance 
of this challenge? 


A MORAL RECOMMITMENT FOR NEW JERSEY 


(Special message of Richard J. Hughes, Gov- 
ernor of New Jersey, to the legislature 
April 25, 1968) 


INTRODUCTION 


When I came before this Legislature on 
April 8, I expressed the hope that we in New 
Jersey could lead the way in a national re- 
newal of spirit—a new taking up of our part 
in the urgent business of America. And I told 
you that this might be the most important 
work that any New Jersey Legislature was 
ever called upon to do. This work, the ur- 
gency of this mission, has been impressed 
upon all of us from many quarters—by the 
Lilley Commission, by educators, and parents, 
and law enforcement authorities, and the 
press, and citizens of every interest and every 
circumstance—but most importantly of all, 
by our own intelligence and our own con- 
science. 

It is as though an alarm had sounded, 
awakening us from a long neglect to a present 
duty. The work before us is not easy—but it 
is about that work, about the unmistakable 
need for immediate action, that I wish to 
speak to you today. 

The world moves very quickly these days, 
and sometimes events come together so rapid- 
ly as to change in a short time honest con- 
ceptions of right and of necessity. So it has 
been with me. I tell you in candor that my 
stringent housekeeping budget of February 
no longer seems fully adequate to meet the 
problems I will discuss today, In retrospect 
that budget, which I hope your Appropria- 
tions Committee will leave largely intact, is 
a foundation upon which I believe we must 
mount a fuller and stronger response if we 
wish to deal honestly and properly with 
problems that have a new urgency, a new 
compulsion for action. 

I have in mind the grave social problems 
of our hard-pressed older suburbs and our 
struggling rural communities, but above all 
the overwhelming problems of our cities, 
large and small alike, and of the people who 
live in them. Today, I propose that we face— 
and face foursquare—the nagging problems 
of the urban community. Let no one who 
professes concern for the well-being of this 
State believe that the burdens of New Jersey's 
urban communities are not also his 
burdens. In this most urbanized State of 
the nation, no one—suburbanite, farmer, or 
city dweller—can lead his daily life un- 
moved and untouched by the crisis of the 
inner city. How clearly this unbreakable 
bond, this oneness, has come home to us 
during the tragic disorders that have afflicted 
many of our American cities! No resident 
of the most affluent suburb can look any 
longer with unconcern on either the decay 
or the violence of our cities. 

For the cities are the lifeblood of America. 
The cities are the heart of our free enter- 
prise system, the focal point of business and 
commerce of every kind and size, the cen- 
ter of production and distribution of food 
and clothing and every commodity upon 
which the well-being of Americans depends. 
The cities house our major employers as 
well as many of our great newspapers and 
cultural and educational centers. The cities 
are—or should be—for all America, and 
especially for New Jersey, the source of eco- 
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nomic power and moral renewal. And if life 
in the cities breaks down, so too does life 
in every other community. For all of us 
are bound together in a body politic in 
which weakness or disease in one part in- 
evitably spreads to the whole. We are truly 
part of one community—New Jersey—just 
as we are part of one nation—America—and 
we are no more able to separate ourselves 
from our common health and well-being than 
we would be, in time of war, to abandon 
the common defense. 

Today I propose that we rise together to 
the common defense of New Jersey against 
those grave social problems whose per- 
sistence and worsening has engendered for 
the entire State not peace but unrest, not 
order but turmoil, not strength but weak- 
ness. To this end, I wish to review with 
you in specific terms the nature and im- 
pact of these social problems on all of our 
overburdened communities, but especially on 
our cities. And I wish to give you my 
soundest and most carefully considered judg- 
ment as to what minimum actions you and 
I must take now, in the next two months— 
in education, housing, employment, law en- 
forcement, welfare and other flelds—to re- 
store peace and strength to every community 
in New Jersey and to make us whole once 
again. 

EDUCATION 

My proposals to you in the field of educa- 
tion are directed chiefiy toward the problems 
of our poorest schools and our most disad- 
vantaged students. My emphasis betokens no 
lack of concern for the financial burdens 
that beset hardpressed school districts 
throughout the State. Everyone in this cham- 
ber knows that the State must substantially 
increase its share of local education costs, 
and I will turn my full attention, as I trust 
you will, to the report and recommendations 
of the State Aid to School Districts Study 
Commission chaired by the distinguished As- 
sistant Majority Leader of the Senate, Sen- 
ator Bateman, as soon as they are made 
available. 

But let us make no mistake about our 
priorities for today. There are schools in New 
Jersey that are so deficient as to shame us 
all—schools that are forced to confront the 
most difficult educational problems in New 
Jersey with decrepit facilities, acute teacher 
shortages, and growing hopelessness. You and 
I can no longer equivocate on this point: 
these terrible schools, and their tens of thou- 
sands of graduates who, at the completion 
of their so-called formal education, are often 
barely able to read and write and whose abil- 
ities, however great in potential, and whose 
aspirations, however noble in purpose, are 
thereby seriously and perhaps irrevocably 
undermined, must command our immediate 
attention. 


Emergency State aid program 


Accordingly, I recommend that you author- 
ize the sum of $25 million for an emergency 
State aid program that will enable over- 
burdened local school districts to concen- 
trate new energy and resources on the spe- 
cial problems of their disadvantaged students. 
This emergency aid, which will complement 
highly useful but inadequate federal funds 
available to New Jersey school districts under 
Title I of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act, will be administered in ac- 
cordance with a formula and standards 
already developed by the State Board of Edu- 
cation to ensure the most effective possible 
use of funds. Beginning July 1 these funds 
will be used to supplement programs already 
designed and budgeted for the forthcoming 
school year, and in succeeding years they will 
serve a similarly vital enrichment purpose. 

This emergency State aid program consti- 
tutes no opposition on my part to the recent- 
ly announced majority proposal to increase, 
even in advance of the Bateman Commis- 
sion report, State assistance to minimum aid 
districts, nor does it constitute a prejudg- 
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ment on my part as to the forthcoming rec- 
ommendations of that Commission, which 
will project a plan for increased State aid to 
every school district in New Jersey. But the 
emergency program I propose does represent 
a commitment to the improved education of 
disadvantaged children, and to school dis- 
tricts that are struggling courageously to pro- 
vide that education, that simply must have 
the highest priority and that should be im- 
plemented without delay. 

In addition, I request this Legislature to 
focus immediately on the following concen- 
trated but modest programs, which represent 
a minimum State commitment to improve 
education in our most grievously inadequate 
schools: 

EMERGENCY SCHOOL BUILDING AID 

First, I ask you today to act promptly 
upon, and to triple, the emergency school 
building aid program proposed in January 
by the State Board of Education. The State 
Board has already specified in careful detail 
the alarming number of antiquated and 
sometimes dangerous facilities that plague 
a number of school districts. The Board's 
excellent program, which it rightly views as 
no permanent panacea to the school con- 
struction problem, is addressed to the im- 
mediate building needs of the struggling 
rural community, the fast-growing suburb, 
and the old central city—but most of all to 
those districts which, encumbered with 
enormous problems of urban and rural pov- 
erty, find themselves unable alone to relieve 
obsolete and overcrowded conditions that 
make first-rate education simply impossible. 
I recommend an appropriation for this pro- 
gram in the forthcoming fiscal year of $2 
million. This sum, together with subsequent 
annual appropriations, would authorize 
qualified districts to issue $60 million in 
local school bonds in each of the next three 
years—bonds that will be amortized by the 
State over a 35-year period, This program 
will therefore make possible emergency 
school construction in the amount of $180 
million—construction which, although ab- 
solutely essential, overburdened local dis- 
tricts would otherwise be unable even to 
consider. 

It is my best judgment, after the most 
careful study, that you should act promptly 
on this emergency school construction pro- 
gram. But because capital construction 18 
at issue here, I ask you to withhold final 
judgment on the legislative detail of this 
matter until you have examined the prior- 
ities to be established by the distinguished 
Commission to Evaluate the Capital Needs 
of New Jersey, whose report will appear in 
several days. 

I also call your attention to legislation 
currently pending that would permit school 
districts to enter into long-term leases for 
school facilities in combined use buildings 
constructed by the Housing Finance Agency. 
This legislation would permit imaginative 
combinations of public schools and private 
housing in the same building. In some cases, 
through judicious use of air rights and other 
properties, school costs can be substantially 
reduced. I therefore urge prompt action on 
this pending legislation. 

Urban Education Corps 

Second, I propose that you authorize the 
sum of $500,000 to permit the expansion of 
the pioneering and widely heralded Urban 
Education Corps, Educational research con- 
firms what you and I know by intuition: 
that the first requirement for good educa- 
tion is an able, dedicated, and responsive 
teacher. Yet there is an alarming shortage 
of qualified teachers statewide, and especially 
in our most over-burdened school systems. 
The Urban Education Corps was formed last 
summer to meet this acute shortage of first- 
rate teachers, and in just a few months of 
operation it has channeled many dedicated 
teachers into schools that confront our most 
complex educational problems, A grant of 
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$100,000 from the federal government will 
finance an intensive training program this 
summer for outstanding college graduates 
who, as members of the Urban Education 
Corps, want to bring a Peace Corps kind of 
spirit and resolve to our most difficult edu- 
cational problems, This federal commitment 
to our Urban Education Corps is encouraging 
indeed, but the need for new teachers of 
this high quality far exceeds the 100 who 
can be trained this summer with these funds. 
One major school system alone shows a short- 
age of 700 fully qualified teachers at the 
present time, and others are comparably 
pressed, I therefore request you to authorize 
funds to recruit and train an additional 500 
dedicated young men and women to teach 
in New Jersey’s most difficult schools next 


fall. 
Educational opportunity fund 


Third, I propose that you establish a New 
Jersey Educational Opportunity Fund and 
appropriate the sum of $2.5 million for its 
first year of operation, As I pointed out to 
you in my Legislative Message, the State 
Scholarship Commission is convinced, as I 
am, that many young men and women in New 
Jersey who are fully capable, with assist- 
ance, of work at the college level are pre- 
vented from entering college because they 
lack both financial resources and acceptable 
scores on competitive tests. The Commission 
believes, as I do, that it is essential to iden- 
tify and assist students of outstanding char- 
acter and leadership potential whose com- 
parative underachievement or low test score 
performance is associated principally with 
poor school training—in other words, boys 
and girls whose scholastic weakness is not 
their fault, but our collective fault. 

The Educational Opportunity Fund will 
enable New Jersey to utilize federal re- 
sources already allocated for disadvantaged 
students in the State. These resources total 
$1.5 million, for our public colleges and uni- 
versities, in the next academic year, and 
they will be lost if the State does not provide 
matching funds, If we fail to act, we will 
fail these students and we will fail New 
Jersey. 

In addition, federal and private funds for 
disadvantaged students are available to in- 
dependent institutions in the amount of 
more than $2.4 million. But if these colleges 
are to succeed in making these resources 
available to the 1,000 disadvantaged stu- 
dents they have already identified and are 
prepared to admit in September—or to the 
additional 2,500 disadvantaged students 
whom these colleges would also be prepared 
to admit given adequate funds for assist- 
ance—they must have available additional 
resources from the Educational Op ty 
Fund. This assistance will supplement, not 
replace, private scholarships, work-study 
stipends, loans, and individual student re- 
sources. The Fund will be administered by 
an Educational Opportunity Commission 
through college aid officers under strict 
standards of need and performance., 

The Fund will enable the Commission to 
seek out those young people most worthy of 
support. It will stimulate and support 
remedial programs at our colleges and uni- 
versities to compensate for inadequate 
training in pre-college years. It will also serve 
as a magnet for additional public and private 
scholarship funds to enable more and more 
young people to overcome cultural and edu- 
cational deprivation to become productive 
and highly valued members of society. 
Finally, it will complement the self-examina- 
tion and strenuous efforts now being made 
throughout our entire higher education 
system, under the leadership of Chancellor 
Dungan, to address far more directly the 
problems of our cities and our disadvantaged 
citizens. No investment in human resources 
could promise a greater return, and I urge 
your immediate support of the Educational 
Opportunity Fund. 
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Neighborhood education centers 

Fourth, I recommend the establishment of 
a network of neighborhood education centers 
to attack the stubborn and explosive problem 
of the high school dropout. We can no longer 
permit the creation of an ever-growing mass 
of idle, restless, and unskilled youth in our 
cities. Caught in a dead end, such youth are 
nothing less than social dynamite, and, if not 
recaptured by society, may well become a 
heavy charge against it. These young men 
are not enemy strangers from another planet 
but are Americans, and if American society 
has failed them thus far, we now must bring 
them into the American mainstream. 

The problem of actual and potential school 
dropouts, in the face of many attempted 
solutions, has grown more rather than less 
intense. But the evidence is clear from neigh- 
borhood centers that have worked effectively 
elsewhere—using street-workers drawn from 
the neighborhood and new store-front 
schools—that many dropouts can be moti- 
vated to reenter the educational process and, 
in many cases, go on to college and certainly 
to productive employment. Neighborhood ed- 
ucation centers, which will be located in 
neighborhoods with high unemployment and 
school dropout rates, will provide remedial 
training in basic subjects by skilled teachers 
in an informal atmosphere. Teaching assist- 
ants and volunteers will contribute individ- 
ual tutoring and study help. The centers 
will specialize in reaching out vigorously to 
attract dropouts back toward the educational 
system and propel them forward as far as 
they can go. They will in addition serve as 
neighborhood after-school study centers to 
help other students remain in school by pro- 
viding tutoring and a quiet place to study. 

Such centers in Harlem have shown dra- 
matic results with an annual budget of 
$60,000 each and a service capacity of 200 
dropouts, or an annual cost of $300 per youth. 
I recommend the appropriation of $480,000 
for centers to be established under the joint 
supervision of the Departments of Education, 
Higher Education, and Community Affairs, 
through contract with local agencies, in com- 
munities throughout the State that are 
plagued by especially high school dropout 
and youth unemployment rates. In Harlem, 
major corporations such as IBM and the First 
National City Bank have adopted and are 
paying for centers of this kind, and I shall 
call on our own business community, through 
the New Jersey Alliance of Business and 
other outstanding business organizations, to 
match the State's investment in school drop- 
outs and to adopt or establish centers in 
other communities that seek to recapture for 
society those dropouts whom it has lost to 
idleness and hopeless defeat. 


Project Headstart 


Fifth, I call on the Legislature to provide 
an appropriation of $100,000 to assist those 
Head Start programs in New Jersey that have 
been badly disrupted by the announced cut- 
back of 14% in federal Head Start funds for 
New Jersey. No program aimed at the eradica- 
tion of poverty has been more widely ac- 
claimed than Project Head Start, which last 
year served more than 15,000 disadvantaged 
pre-school children in New Jersey. I call on 
Congress, and I trust that you join me, to re- 
store the sum of $25 million to the national 
Head Start program that it it has estimated. 
But I ask you to provide $100,000 now to pre- 
vent the disruption of on-going programs 
and consequent damage to pre-school chil- 
dren whose development Project Head Start 
has done so much to advance. 


Skills center expansion 


Sixth, I ask you today to authorize the sum 
of $1,547,000 to match the same sum that the 
U.S. Economic Development Administration 
is prepared to commit to the construction of 
an occupational experimentation and dem- 
onstration center in Newark. This center will 
double the capacity of the Newark Man- 
power Training Skills Center, which has been 
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operated successfully by the Division of 
Vocational Education of the State Depart- 
ment of Education since June, 1965. More 
than 1,800 seriously disadvantaged, unem- 
ployed and underemployed youths and 
adults—including former welfare recipients— 
have completed training at this center, which 
is widely recognized as one of the nation’s 
finest such institutions, and more than 90% 
of them have been placed in jobs for which 
they were trained. I urge your prompt action 
on the expansion of this vital job training 
center. 
Transfer of Newark schools 


Seventh, I recommend that this Legisla- 
ture take under the most careful advisement 
the analysis and recommendation of the dis- 
tinguished Select Commission on Civil Dis- 
order that “the Newark public school system 
is in a state of educational crisis. This crisis 
demands that the State take over the ad- 
ministration of the Newark public schools 
during the crisis.” 

The Commission has presented compelling 
evidence—evidence confirmed by the inde- 
pendent analysis of educators, journalists, 
and other skilled professionals in New 
Jersey—that the Newark public school sys- 
tem is indeed in a state of crisis. This crisis 
can be measured in cold statistics that de- 
scribe the antiquated and dangerous physical 
plant, the acute and growing shortage of 
teachers, the prevalence of thousands upon 
thousands of school children who fall further 
and further back until they are years behind 
their counterparts in other New Jersey com- 
munities, and many of whom can neither 
read nor write at all effectively, But this crisis 
can also be measured—and has been meas- 
ured—in the growing inefficiency and hope- 
lessness of a system that, through no fault 
of its own, has simply been overtaken by 
events. 

It is indeed these events—the consequence 
of the overwhelming changes in Newark oc- 
casioned by post-war migration—that have 
generated this crisis. Mayor Addonizio has 
nearly doubled the city’s educational budget 
during his tenure. The Newark Board of 
Education has energetically sought and se- 
cured available federal funds. It has insti- 
tuted many innovative and experimental 
programs. Administrators and teachers have 
worked long and hard to reverse the trend 
of declining educational achievement. But 
despite these brave efforts, Newark has not 
won the battle. 

The New Jersey Constitution states in 
Article VII, Section 4: “The Legislature shall 
provide for the maintenance and support of 
a thorough and efficient system of free public 
schools for the instruction of all children 
in the State between the ages of five and 
eighteen.” In its wisdom the Legislature has 
delegated considerable responsibility to local 
school systems. But when a local system, 
for reasons beyond its control, can no longer 
provide a “thorough and efficient“ program 
of education, the State is constitutionally 
obliged to reassess its delegation of authority. 

I therefore ask you to consider—if and 
only if the City administration and the New- 
ark Board of Education concur—authoriza- 
tion of a transfer of administrative responsi- 
bility of the Newark school system to the 
State Board of Education. This transfer 
would be made on the following basis, and 
only on this basis: 

1. The transfer would be a temporary 
measure that accords with the recommenda- 
tion of the Select Commission on Civil Dis- 
order. It would also be a unique situation 
that arises from the fully specified crisis 
of the Newark school system. The transfer 
would have effect for a period of five years, 
after which full administrative and financial 
responsibility would revert to Newark. 

2. To meet Newark's educational crisis the 
goal of this transfer is a fundamental reform 
and revitalization of the Newark school sys- 
tem. Accordingly, the State Board of Educa- 
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tion would be vested with those powers now 
exercised by the Newark Board of Education 
and the Board of School Estimate. 

3. For the duration of this transfer tenure 
procedures for school administrators in New- 
ark would be suspended, although full 
teacher tenure rights would be preserved. 

4. The City of Newark would continue to 
raise by taxation funds for educational pur- 
poses equal to the amount provided in the 
current year, and, in addition, funds for ad- 
ditional pupils at the average per pupil cost 
for the current year. Furthermore, Newark 
would accommodate any salary commitments 
made by the Newark Board of Education prior 
to transfer of authority. 

There can be no guarantee that this trans- 
fer of authority will ensure the massive im- 
provement in the Newark schools that must 
occur. No city in this nation has truly suc- 
ceeded in finding the key to first-rate educa- 
tion for inner-city children. I propose today, 
however, that for the first time in the history 
of the nation, a state shall marshal its ener- 
gies in support of a badly floundering urban 
school system. This experimental partnership 
between a state and an overburdened and 
troubled city might perhaps provide the be- 
ginning cf the sound response to the crush- 
ing problem of ghetto education that all 
concerned Americans seek. 

To this end the State Board of Education 
would attempt to focus national attention 
and resources on Newark’s educational prob- 
lems. Because of this pioneering effort in 
state-urban cooperation, the Board could 
succeed in securing federal and foundation 
funds for Newark’s schools in amounts far 
greater than would otherwise be possible. 
In addition, if you authorize this program, I 
shall request a special supplemental appro- 
priation to enable the Board to address the 
grave deficiencies in the Newark schools. 

Let me repeat that there can be no prior 
guarantee of success in this enterprise. You 
may therefore be reluctant—understandably 
reluctant-—to undertake it. But these are 
troubled and pressing times, and it is no 
longer adequate simply to enumerate the 
possible shortcomings of any new projected 
course of action. The real question that you 
must ask as you weigh the wisdom of my 
recommendation to you is this: can we af- 
ford to let the educational system of Newark 
remain on its tragic downhill course and 
thereby lose still another generation of school 
children? I think not, and if Newark officials 
are prepared to accept the transfer I propose 
under the specific conditions I have out- 
lined, I urge your careful consideration of 
this program. 

School lunch program 


Eighth, I recommend speedy passage of 
Senate Bill No. 421, which would provide 
State funds to local school districts partici- 
pating in the National School Lunch Pro- 
gram administered by the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, This legislation, sponsored by 
Senator Del Tufo, would more than double 
the scope of this program, which is vital to 
the health ot our school children, at a cost of 
$3 million per year. Last year a federal al- 
location of $1.76 million made it possible to 
provide nutritious lunches for 234,000 New 
Jersey school children in 363 school districts. 

This federal aid is now apportioned on 
the basis of four cents per lunch, and Sen- 
ate Bill No. 421 would provide matching 
State funds of five cents per lunch. State 
participation at this level would have these 
great benefits: more school districts would 
be brought into the program; lunch prices 
would be substantially reduced for those 
children who can afford the price of lunch; 
more free lunches would be served to chil- 
dren who cannot afford to pay; the quality 
of lunches would be improved; and since the 
federal formula is based on statewide par- 
ticipation, federal funds and commodities 
coming into New Jersey would be increased. 

This new program would be especially ben- 
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eficial to disadvantaged children, many of 
whom live in school districts so beset by 
financial difficulties that basic lunch pro- 
grams frequently have a low priority. I there- 
fore urge your prompt and favorable action 
on Senate Bill No. 421. 


HOUSING 


The first major national housing bill, 
which was passed by Congress in 1949, repre- 
sented a national consensus. The principal 
sponsor of that bill was Senator Robert Taft, 
the most respected Republican leader of that 
decade. Its other sponsors were Senator Rob- 
ert Wagner, Sr., a northern liberal Democrat, 
and Senator Allen Ellender, a southern Con- 
gressional leader. Thus American leaders of 
many different persuasions put politics aside 
to seek, as the bill proposed, “a decent home 
and suitable living environment for every 
American family.” 

We all know that this promise has not 
been kept. We know that national inaction 
in the housing field during the postwar pe- 
riod is now exacting a fearful toll in human 
despair. In 1966, there were six million sub- 
standard housing units in the country, two 
million of them occupied by non-whites. The 
Kerner Commission found that two-thirds 
of all non-white city dwellers live in neigh- 
borhoods “marked by substandard housing 
and urban blight,” and the evidence is clear 
that conditions are getting worse, not better. 


New Jersey’s housing shortage 


New Jersey's housing problems for low- 
income families are large, widespread to al- 
most every area of the State, and increasing 
year by year. The best available data show 
that there is now a statewide total of 365,000 
housing units of inferior quality occupied 
by low-income families. This number will 
grow by nearly 25,000 units each year in the 
absence of positive programs to stem grow- 
ing deterioration, If we do not take action 
now to meet the problem in new ways, by 
1980 we will face a shortage in New Jersey of 
660,000 decent living places for our citizens. 
We need desperately now a consensus on the 
need for adequate housing in the State and 
in the nation like the consensus that pro- 
pelled three political leaders of widely differ- 
ent outlooks—Taft, Ellender, and Wagner— 
to their common good twenty years ago. 

A substantial start can and must be made 
immediately to begin reducing the housing 
deficit. The State must take the initiative 
to expand existing and planned federal and 
private programs if decent housing is to be 
brought within the reach of our poorer 
families. 

The past year has marked the real begin- 
ning of a housing program for New Jersey. 
Our Housing Finance Agency, in cooperation 
with the Prudential Insurance Company, has 
provided mortgage funds for 270 units of 
cooperative housing in the Central Ward of 
Newark. This project is well under way. The 
Agency recently announced approval of an 
additional $26 million in housing programs 
which will provide 1,412 units in areas of 
great housing need, construction on all of 
which should begin this summer. We can be 
proud of these accomplishments in less 
than one year of operation, but we must come 
face to face with this major problem—that 
the various housing programs now in effect 
under federal and State auspices are not able 
to produce enough housing at rents or carry- 
ing costs within the means of low-income 
groups. 

Housing demonstration fund 


I therefore now propose a $25 million in- 
crease in the Housing Demonstration Fund 
for fiscal year 1969 to stimulate housing for 
low-income families, a program which I am 
confident will allow us to say that this 
was the year of the turn-around in New 
Jersey, the year in which the number of in- 
ferior, congested, rat-infested housing units 
began to decrease, rather than increase, rela- 
tive to our population. A State investment 
of $25 million would by itself provide hous- 
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ing for a minimum of 10,000 lower-income 
families in the first year. More importantly, 
it would bring forth at least $125 million in 
additional funds from other sources, private 
and governmental, to multiply its effective- 
ness in promoting housing manyfold. 

This program would allow us to adopt a 
variety of mechanisms to reach three specific 


1, Direct assistance to reduce the rental 
cost of housing to low-income families. 

2. A significant program in support of home 
ownership among low income families 
across New Jersey. 

3. A major program of housing rehabilita- 
tion across the State. 

To achieve the first of these goals, a Hous- 
ing Assistance Fund of $12.5 million would be 
created to assist private and non-profit own- 
ers and investors to reduce room rents for 
low-income families. We must face the 
obvious fact that the construction cost of 
housing is rising rapidly and inevitably. If 
we propose to assist the low-income family, 
we must reduce the ultimate rent through 
some form of direct State assistance. What I 
propose here are several alternative means 
of accomplishing this essential objective. 

Already proposed in my Budget Message is 
a rent supplement program which would be 
used exclusively for 600 families who will be 
forced to relocate by public projects or code 
enforcement. This mechanism allows us to 
take advantage of existing vacant private 
housing in a number of our center cities 
by bridging the gap between a family’s ability 
to pay and the reasonable market rent of 
that housing. This proposal will both pro- 
vide more decent housing and strengthen the 
housing market of our center cities, and con- 
sequently their tax base. 


Interest subsidies 


Another major tool for lower rentals would 
be an interest subsidy program to spur 
increased private investment in new housing 
construction. For example, let us consider 
the $1 billion commitment of the insurance 
industry to ghetto investment. As you know, 
the insurance companies of America have 
pledged themselves to make loans at slightly 
below their market rate to ghetto housing 
programs. Today’s interest rates, however, 
mean that even this generous undertaking 
will not produce low-income rentals. A direct 
subsidization of the interest rate sufficient 
to reduce it two points over the first ten 
years of the mortgage would have the effect 
of reducing the rent on a five-room apart- 
ment by $40 a month under the rates which 
would obtain through the special insurance 
industry program. In this way we will enable 
that segment of the population which until 
now has been unable to afford rentals of 
this kind to acquire decent housing. Insur- 
ance companies has responded favorably to 
this interest subsidy program. For example, 
the Prudential Insurance Company is pre- 
pared, if you enact this program, to make an 
immediate investment of $18 million, which, 
together with $3 million in State funds, 
would finance 1,000 units of low cost rental 
or co-op housing. Many other concerned en- 
terprises in New Jersey will also join in this 
effort if the State will act to authorize the 
program, 

In lieu tar payments 


A third major tool in our drive to en- 
courage new housing at lower rentals would 
be in lieu of tax payments to municipalities. 
Property taxes today count as a major cost 
of the operation of housing. A sure way to 
reduce rents is to grant tax abatement so 
that good housing is available to low-income 
families. But all of us know that our older 
cities are not in a position to absorb the total 
loss of tax ratables at the same time they 
are asked to provide better services and 
better education for the inhabitants of that 
housing. Today average taxes on rental hous- 
ing runs about 26% of gross income. By a 
program of direct State assistance to munici- 
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palities in lieu of taxes, we could reduce the 
operating cost of housing by 26% while at 
the same time providing a municipality with 
its needed operating revenues. Here 

our State assistance will do double duty. 


Home ownership 


A second major goal will be to promote 
home ownership among low-income families, 
The advantages of giving the low-income 
family a stake in our society both in pride 
of ownership and as a means of building 
equity are obvious. Nothing will lead more 
rapidly to social stability in our State. Yet 
many private lenders do not make mortgage 
loans at any price for inner-city housing. The 
problem is especially acute for the inner-city 
resident who wishes to become a home owner 
in the city, but who, although steadily em- 
ployed, is unable to get a loan, 

I propose that the State embark on a pro- 
gram of guarantees for mortgage loans and 
direct loans administered through private 
lenders in center city areas. Mortgage lenders 
would be encouraged by a State guarantee to 
extend the same mortgage loans in ghetto 
areas that they make to their prime-risk cus- 
tomers. Even under these liberal terms, there 
will be many families who, despite long years 
of steady work, have not been able to ac- 
cumulate sufficient savings for a conven- 
tional down payment because their wages 
have always been at the subsistence level. In 

case, the State, working through the 
primary lender, would make a direct loan to 
help the home buyer meet his own down 
payment requirement. Five million dollars 
invested in this manner would call forth at 
least five times that amount from private 
lending agencies. 


Housing rehabilitation 


To spur housing rehabilitation I suggest 
a rehabilitation loan and grant program, At 
present, the small home owner or landlord 
who wants to do something about poor living 
conditions is often faced with the fact that 
he cannot get loans for rehabilitation and 
that the effect of his rehabilitation will be 
greatly to increase his local property tax 
burden, These factors combined force him 
to leave things as they are or simply board 
up the property and evict the tenants. 

We can and must do something about this 
vicious cycle. The dimensions of our problem 
indicate that we must rely on the upgrading 
of existing housing stock to a very great 
extent. I therefore propose that the State, in 
cooperation with private lenders and federal 
agencies, establish a second mortgage loan 
fund or guaranty fund to enable vital re- 
pairs to be made. A $5 million investment 
in this program would assist some 2,500 fam- 
ilies in the first year. 

Also, I will ask you to consider enabling 
acts which would permit municipalities to 
provide tax incentives to motivate, not penal- 
ize, rehabilitation by owners. Under detailed 
guidelines, municipalities should have the 
option of granting property tax abatement 
so that a new rehabilitation investment 
would not immediately result in high taxes, 
higher operating property costs, and higher 
rents, Condemning authorities, including 
municipalities, should have the power to 
take immediate possession of property upon 
payment into court of the estimated value 
of the property, as is currently done in the 
case of highway acquisition. 


Revolving demonstration fund 


Finally, I propose a $2.5 million expansion 
for the revolving demonstration fund which 
has proved so successful in its first year of 
operation. This year under the Demonstra- 
tion Grant Law we have aided twenty-six 
non-profit projects in fifteen communities 
and eleven counties. Seed money has ex- 
pedited the processing of mortgage applica- 
tions for nearly 5,000 dwelling units, The rate 
of applications for such assistance is in- 
creasing rapidly, and in this fiscal year sound 
proposals will far outstrip available funds. 
Two-thirds of the amount proposed will be 
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for revolving no-interest loans to non-profit 
sponsors, The remaining one-third would go 
for outright grants to help support the in- 
cre number of local and regional urban 
and housing development corporations under 
business and community leadership and for 
special demonstration projects in new hous- 
ing techniques. 

One demonstration project which we are 
most anxious to undertake, at least on a pilot 
basis, would be advance loans to municipali- 
tieg to begin early land acquisition and re- 
habilitation or reconstruction under federal 
and State programs. A frustration for every 
community is the stop-and-go approach of 
many federal programs, which often leave 
land vacant for many years. With the ap- 
proval of the federal government, the State 
could speed up redevelopment immensely 
and be reimbursed for its advance when the 
federal project was finally fully approved and 
funded. It should be noted that a major por- 
tion of funds assigned for the home owner- 
ship and rehabilitation loans, as well as the 
“seed money” loans, will be recoverable by 
the State over a period of time. 

A model program 

What I have presented here is, I think, a 
pioneering effort to maximize a state’s lim- 
ited resources in support of a major housing 
program—a program which does not impose 
upon private enterprise but rather spurs it 
and works through it—a program which will 
set a pattern for other states and for the fed- 
eral government. 

As you weigh this proposal, I ask you to 
remember that many families in New Jersey 
live in housing so poor as to be indecent, 
and that this condition is a spreading cancer 
which is surely weakening the whole body of 
our society. Let no one pretend to be uncon- 
cerned with these conditions, for they directly 
affect the whole State in the clearest possible 
way. They constitute a major cause of Amer- 
ica’s, and New Jersey’s, grave social problems, 
and if we would revitalize New Jersey's health, 
we simply cannot ignore this crucial element 
of our affliction. 


INSURANCE 


As Chairman of the President's National 
Advisory Panel on Insurance, I had an op- 
portunity to examine closely the shortage 
and/or unavailability of property insurance 
for urban areas. As our urban problems grow, 
loss ratios for insurance companies increase, 
until it becomes difficult, if not impossible, 
for the homeowner and small businessman 
to obtain adequate coverage at reasonable 
cost. Without insurance, no prudent busi- 
nessman can establish, expand or continue 
his business, and no bank loans or mortgage 
financing can be made available for the con- 
struction, repair or improvement of property. 
Property insurance is therefore one of the 
lifelines of a city and a factor necessary to 
its growth. 

I believe that an adequate supply of in- 
surance in urban areas can and should be 
maintained, I shall submit to you legislation 
that would, first, authorize the Commissioner 
of Banking and Insurance to establish a plan 
whereby any individual who has sought and 
been denied property insurance can obtain 
an inspection of his property and a report 
advising him of the specific condition which 
renders his property uninsurable. 

Insurance pool 

In some cases, these conditions can be and 
should be corrected by the owner; in others, 
properties may be intrinsically sound but 
rendered uninsurable by environmental fac- 
tors beyond the owner’s control. Therefore 
the legislation will further authorize the 
Commissioner to establish an Insurance 
Pool which will be required to insure such 
property at manual rates. 

If government is to ask the insurance in- 
dustry to assume such extra risks, govern- 
ment must also offer protection against catas- 
trophic loss. There is now pending before 
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Congress legislation which provides such 
federal protection. The legislation I pro- 
pose will provide for a State Insurance Pool 
Liability Fund, as required by the federal 
legislation, permitting the State to meet Pool 
losses up to 5 per cent of the annual premium 
volume of standard insurance coverage in 
the State, after the Industry has absorbed an 
amount equal to 3 per cent of the annual 
premium value. With such a Pool and such 
a State financial commitment, the federal 
legislation will also accommodate any addi- 
tional losses. My legislation will also author- 
ize the Commissioner of Banking and Insur- 
ance to require the Pool to report to him 
quarterly the environmental conditions, list- 
ed by city, which would otherwise have lim- 
ited property insurance, in order that haz- 
ards may be lessened. 

In all these respects, my legislation follows 
the recommendations of the National Ad- 
visory Panel, a group which represented the 
local, state and federal governments as well 
as the private sector. I urge your prompt 
action on this essential program for home- 
owners and businessmen in our urban areas. 


EMPLOYMENT 


A great Governor of New Jersay and Presi- 
dent of the United States, Woodrow Wilson, 
once wisely said: “No one can worship God 
or love his neighbor on an empty stomach.” 
And we in this State and nation cannot 
achieve healthier communities and happier 
lives for our citizens unless we cure the 
present cancer of unemployment which eats 
away at our society, breeding despair instead 
of hope, frustration instead of fulfillment. 
Without a decent job no man can live in 
dignity, provide a meaningful life for his 
family, or realize his dreams for his children, 

Government, of course, bears a major 
responsibility for solving the unemployment 
problem, Like other employers, it can pro- 
vide jobs, and New Jersey State government 
is now reaching out to the unemployed to 
fill vacancies. The Department of Civil Serv- 
ice is reviewing job requirements in an on- 
going program designed to lower unneces- 
sary barriers to State employment. The De- 
partment of Comunity Affairs is actively seek- 
ing disadvantaged youth to fill 200 summer 
jobs with State government that require 
minimum skills. 


New Jersey Alliance of Business 


But the public sector alone cannot do 
enough. The primary responsibility for meet- 
ing our unemployment problems must rest 
with our corporate citizens, the employers. 
New Jersey business has recognized this 
responsibility, as exemplified by the recent 
formation of the New Jersey Alliance of 
Business. This group, in cooperation with 
the National Alliance of Business, is com- 
mitted to find both permanent jobs for the 
hard-core unemployed and summer jobs for 
young men and women from poverty-ridden 
communities. Government will do its part 
in this effort by helping to seek out the un- 
employed and keep them on the job. 

But the mere cooperation of government is 
not enough. Employment means not only 
making jobs available but also providing 
training. Many businesses will be able to train 
these workers at company expense, but, where 
necessary, the State must be prepared to 
subsidize such training. 

Therefore, I shall submit to you legisla- 
tion authorizing the Department of Labor 
and Industry to enter into contracts with 
employers to reimburse them for this train- 
ing at a rate not to exceed $500 per trainee. 
I shall ask you to appropriate for this pur- 
pose $1 million—a cost far smaller than the 
cost, in welfare and other burdens, of hard- 
core unemployment, 

Youth service program 


The business community, in conjunction 
with federal and State programs, will put 
almost 10,000 youngsters to work in our 
State this summer. But there will remain 
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10,000 other school age youths throughout 
our State who are poor, who will be looking 
for work this summer, and who will be un- 
able to find it. 

At the same time New Jersey is ironically 
faced with a cut-back of 5,000 slots in the 
Federal Neighborhood Youth Corps program. 
I therefore recommend that the State de- 
velop a Youth Service program to employ 
5,000 youths in community service projects 
this summer. The average cost per youth 
will be $500 for a ten-week program, guide- 
lines for which have been developed by the 
Governor’s Manpower Coordinating Commit- 
tee. I request that you provide $2.5 million 
for this program, to be administered on a 
Lever ee by the Department of Community 


WELFARE 


At the very outset of our consideration of 
welfare, let me emphasize that the current 
problem is not of New Jersey’s own making. 
Because of such factors as the mobility of 
our population and new technologies, the 
welfare burden is truly national in character 
and requires a federal response. But until 
that response is forthcoming, we in New 
Jersey must either act or stand idly by while 
our cities and counties, and thus our local 
taxpayers, are crushed under the weight of 
skyrocketing welfare costs. I propose that we 
act—and act now. 

I recommend that effective July 1, 1968, 
the State assume responsibility for payment 
of 75 per cent of the non-federal share of 
categorical assistance and 75 per cent of the 
cost of general assistance, The administration 
of all welfare programs, and therefore the 
cost of that administration, will remain with 
the counties and municipalities. 

A proposal that the State assume 75 per 
cent of the non-federal welfare cost should 
not be interpreted as a denial of the merits 
of a complete State assumption of fiscal and 
administrative responsibility for welfare, 
which, given sufficient revenue, could and 
should be instituted. Rather, this proposal 
recognizes the priority of relief to county and 
municipal taxpayers against whom an ex- 
tremely unfair share of public assistance 
costs is now levied. 


BREAKING THE WELFARE CYCLE 


My recommended plan also calls for the 
tion of several essential provisions 
of federal law which can help break the 
vicious cycle of welfare dependency. This im- 
proved public assistance will 
an appropriation of $54.5 million and will 
bring to New Jersey an additional $20 million 
in federal welfare funds. It will also produce 
a net saving to the counties of $20.8 million 
and to the municipalities of $11.1 million. 

In order to ensure the most effective pos- 
sible use of these released funds, I call upon 
the Chairman of the Joint Appropriations 
Committee to request all counties and 
municipalities that will realize in the forth- 
coming fiscal year a saving of $50,000 or more 
from this program, to submit to the Commit- 
tee a detailed statement of how these funds 
have been utilized. In view of the sacrifices 
required to develop these funds and to assist 
the counties and municipalities, it occurs to 
me that the ongoing power from year to year 
of the Appropriations Committee would seem 
the most effective instrument for State over- 
sight of the prudent use of such released 
funds. 

The program improvements which I 
recommend are: 

1. Legislation to permit families with de- 
pendent children to remain eligible for as- 
sistance if an unemployed father or under- 
employed parent resides in the home. New 
Jersey’s failure to implement this program, 
which federal law has authorized since 1962, 
has placed an unintentional premium on 
broken and deserted homes. Action by this 
Legislature will thus help restore in many 
cases the family unit and the essential dis- 
cipline and stability associated with it, 
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2. Implementation of recent federal legis- 
lation which provides funds for emergency 
assistance, limited to one month in a 12- 
month period, to families with dependent 
children. 

8. Assistance for home improvements and 
repairs up to 6500 to be made available where 
a welfare recipient, be he blind, elderly or 
disabled, owns his own home. 

4. Revision of the State welfare law to 
authorize the introduction by county welfare 
boards of “presumptive eligibility.” This re- 
vision will enable a board to provide assist- 
ance immediately in any case that appears to 
fall within a categorical program classifica- 
tion, subject, of course, to subsequent in- 
vestigation. 

Adoption of these recommendations will 
effect a substantial reduction in the public 
assistance burden on local property taxpay- 
ers; make our welfare system more humane 
and effective; and significantly increase the 
federal contribution to New Jersey’s welfare 
costs. 

Work incentive program 

But we must also act firmly—and act 
now—to begin to break the so-called welfare 
cycle. The 1967 amendments to the Social 
Security Act make available federal funds to 
advance this vital effort through the Work 
Incentive Program. This program places upon 
the Department of Labor and Industry re- 
sponsibility for the classification, prepara- 
tion, training, and job placement of persons 
eligible for assistance under the AFDC pro- 
gram. 

The Work Incentive Program will prepare 
AFDC recipients to function effectively in 
the labor market by placing them in on-the- 
job training, work training programs, or work 
experience projects. Federal guidelines pro- 
pose that New Jersey fill 1,200 work incen- 
tive positions before June 30 at a cost to 
the State this fiscal year of $264,000 and, 
beginning July 1, an additional 1,700 posi- 
tions, at a cost next fiscal year of $374,000. 
This total expenditure of $638,000 will at- 
tract more than $2.5 million in federal funds. 

A necessary element of this important 
Work Incentive Program is a statewide pro- 
gram for the day care of children, as re- 
quired by the 1967 amendments to the Social 
Security Act. I therefore request an appro- 
priation of $800,000 to the Department of 
Institutions and Agencies to implement day 
care services for the 6,000 children of the esti- 
mated 2,900 Work Incentive Program partici- 
pants who will require them, This sum will 
constitute the State's 15 per cent share of 
the total cost of the program for fiscal year 
1969 and will provide for the necessary ex- 
pansion of existing day care programs. New 
Jersey’s goal in this respect must be not 
the provision of mere baby-sitting or cus- 
todial care, but the development of suppor- 
tive services that will enable the children, 
like their parents who are equipping them- 
selves for work, to break free of the welfare 
cycle. 

Food stamp program 

Many observers have been deeply impressed 
by the success of Food Stamp Programs in 
those counties which have taken advantage 
of them. I strongly urge the Boards of Chosen 
Freeholders in counties which have not yet 
initiated this program to earmark a small 
fraction of the savings that will accrue to 
them from the partial transfer of their wel- 
fare costs to the State to implement it as 
soon as possible. The creation of a Food 
Stamp Program in every county will require 
an aggregate expenditure by the counties of 
only one half million dollars, but this sum 
will attract $9 million in additional federal 
funds for this vital program. 

Garnishment 

On previous occasions, I have presented to 
you the merits of legislation that would pro- 
hibit discrimination by employers against 
employees whose wages are subjected to garn- 
ishment, While it is indisputable that judi- 
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cial remedies must be available to creditors 
to collect honest debts, it is both illogical 
and inequitable to maintain a system which 
in the past has operated to penalize the pov- 
erty-stricken and preclude them from any 
opportunity to regain solvency. Today I also 
urge passage of a bill now before you to in- 
crease the amount of wages exempt from 
t from the level of $18 a week, 
established in 1915, to an amount consistent 
with today’s economy and income standards. 
These measures, designated as Assembly Bills 
Nos. 485 and 474, deserve your careful scru- 
tiny and prompt passage. 
State membership on county boards 


Modern State government must develop 
improved policy communication with units 
of local government, especially when it as- 
sumes an increasingly large share of local 
program costs. To enable county welfare 
boards better to utilize the knowledge, ex- 
pertise, and planning assistance available 
through the State Division of Public Wel- 
fare, and to keep the Division fully apprised 
of the programs, policies, and problems of 
the several boards, I recommend legislation 
providing for the appointment by the State 
Board of Control, subject to the Governor’s 
approval, of a county resident as a State 
member of each of the county welfare 
boards. This State member will serve as a 
full-time board member and will reflect 
the policy concerns of the Division of Pub- 
lic Welfare and the Department of Insti- 
tutions and Agencies in public assistance 
programs throughout the State. 


LAW ENFORCEMENT 


During these past few troubled weeks we 
have seen again the tragedy of civil disorder 
in New Jersey and across the country. Vio- 
lence has spared neither our nation’s capi- 
tal nor our State capital here in Trenton. 
Today I am presenting to you a program not 
for the suppression of riots but for the elim- 
ination of their cause—not a plan for disas- 
ter but a blueprint for progress. I do not 
recommend this program as a submission to 
fear, but as a renewal of courage sparked 
by our own intelligence as fair and decent- 
minded Americans, 

But no progress in any direction can be 
made in the absence of law and order, and 
every citizen in New Jersey must know, and 
shall know, that violence and crime under 
any and all circumstances, or for whatever 
cause, will not be tolerated nor permitted 
to endanger the public peace. We in the 
great American center—98% of us, black 
and white alike—know that only in the law 
and the Constitution may true justice and 
the protection of our whole society be found. 
We do not intend to show weakness in the 
face of violence. 

Accordingly, to complement the highly ef- 
fective tools already in our possession, such 
as the statute which makes the act of arson 
resulting in the death of any person a capi- 
tal crime, I am forwarding to you today a bill 
to provide that any person who wilifully and 
maliciously burns or attempts to burn or 
conspires with any other person to burn an 
occupied building shall be punished by a 
term of imprisonment not to exceed thirty 
years. I am also forwarding a bill to provide 
that any person disobeying a lawful order 
of a police officer during a legally declared 
emergency shall be guilty of a misdemeanor. 

But law enforcement must be not only 
firm but fair, efficient, and highly profes- 
sional. We must ensure that the law is not 
only equitable and deserving of respect in 
fact, but that it is so perceived by every 
New Jerseyan. Accordingly, I am placing 
before you the following essential recom- 
mendations, which comprehend the impact 
of our entire legal structure—the police, the 
courts, the probation system—on our citi- 
zens. 

Police scholarships 


First, we must recognize that the labors 
of the overworked and underpaid police ofi- 
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cer in our urban areas—to protect a ghetto 
community for whose intolerable living con- 
ditions and consequent hostility he is not 
responsible—command deep public admira- 
tion. They command also a renewed effort 
fully to equip our police officers for their 
vital work—first of all in respect of the 
opportunity for better education and better 
training. I ask you to make available to the 
Police Training Commission the sum of 
$50,000 to be used for scholarships for the 
higher education of 200 selected local police 
officers, who will continue to work full time 
as they pursue their studies. I also ask you 
to set aside $25,000 for scholarship assistance 
to the State Police to enable 100 troopers to 
attend college while continuing to perform 
their duties. 


Operation Combine 


Second, as another essential effort to in- 
crease police professionalism I recommend 
that you appropriate $185,000, of which 
$130,000 will be a non-recurring expenditure 
for preparation of facilities, to expand the 
special police training program now con- 
ducted by the State Police at Sea Girt. These 
funds will enable the State Police, who have 
long conducted basic training for municipal 
police, to double the capacity of Operation 
Combine, a program designed last summer 
to prepare local law enforcement agencies 
throughout the State to prevent and control 
civil disorder. More than 800 senior local 
police officers from 265 municipalities have 
already graduated from Operation Combine, 
as have 78 State Police officers and 28 New 
Jersey National Guard officers. Many student 
observers from other states have also partici- 
pated. The excellence of this program is na- 
tionally recognized, and it has led many 
other states to initiate similar training 
courses. My proposed expansion of Operation 
Combine will extend the widely acclaimed 
benefits of skill upgrading and increased pro- 
fessionalism to twice as many local police 
officers as can now be accommodated. This 
important request merits your immediate 
attention. 

Attitudinal testing 


Third, the establishment and maintenance 
of peace in our communities requires in the 
first instance that all local police officers are 
by temperament and character worthy of the 
community’s confidence. Attitudinal testing, 
if administered objectively and equitably, 
can provide this assurance. The Police Train- 
ing Commission is now developing methods 
to administer such testing and to introduce 
it into the curriculum of the training 
courses required of all police officers in New 
Jersey. I request the appropriation of $50,000 
for full development and administration of 
a meaningful screening program of this kind, 
which will enhance the respect accorded and 
due every police officer in New Jersey. 


Police cadets 


Fourth, peace in our communities depends 
upon mutual respect between the police and 
members of the community. The loss of re- 
spect for police is not dissimilar to modern 
disrespect of all authority, the law, the 
courts, the family, the church, in fact of 
society in general, and mutual respect must 
be restored. In a number of cities through- 
out the country, this kind of respect has 
been markedly increased by the creation of 
a sub-professional police auxiliary composed 
of young men, many of whom reside in the 
community itself. This auxiliary of police 
cadets, or community service officers, not 
only provide job opportunities with the po- 
tential of promotion into regular police 
ranks after appropriate experience and train- 
ing, but also evokes a recognition among 
the poor that law enforcement is a noble 
profession whose objective is protection, not 
repression. I recommend that you authorize 
the Police Training Commission to pay 50% 
of the cost of police cadet programs in com- 
munities that develop effective programs with 
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emphasis on the involvement of disadvan- 
taged young men. I ask you to set aside 
$300,000 for this important program. 


Further action against organized crime 


Fifth, we must recognize that gambling, 
narcotics traffic, and other forms of orga- 
nized crime strike especially hard at the poor. 
I am therefore requesting that $500,000 be 
made available for the recruitment of 60 
additional State Policemen, thereby per- 
mitting the immediate assignment of 30 
additional State Policemen to the organized 
crime section of their agency to strengthen 
State assistance to local crackdowns on or- 
ganized crime, including narcotics enforce- 
ment. I also call your renewed attention to, 
and urge the passage of, a number of bills 
already introduced by my administration, 
generally with bi-partisan support, includ- 
ing witness immunity, State grand jury, 
Interstate Police Compact, and an anti-trust 
law, which are directed at the control of 
organized crime. 


Increased police effectiveness 


Sixth, increased effectiveness of our law 
enforcement efforts depends upon both tech- 
nological advances and maximum utilization 
of available manpower and resources. In 
furtherance of State Police efforts to estab- 
lish a modern statewide law enforcement 
communications network, I recommend an 
appropriation of $330,000 to permit an expan- 
sion of the present communications system 
and an additional $70,000 for two 50-unit 
emergency systems. I recommend, in addi- 
tion, $475,000 to enlarge the staff and expand 
the physical facilities of the State Police 
Laboratory, and also $50,000 to be made avail- 
able to the New Jersey Police Training Com- 
mission for a review of existing command 
structures and administrative costs of police 
service at the municipal level and for de- 
velopment of a comprehensive plan for the 
potential sharing of activities, personnel, and 
equipment. 


Improved police recruitment 


Seventh, to assist our municipalities in 
filling vacancies in police departments, the 
Civil Service Commission has already begun 
recruitment at military installations to at- 
tract many fine returning servicemen to po- 
lice work in New Jersey communities, and 
is currently making arrangements to conduct 
examinations at those bases and immedi- 
ately to bring together appointing authori- 
ties and successful applicants. Revision of 
the law to permit recruitment of non-State 
residents is essential in this regard, and I 
am forwarding legislation to you to this end. 
I believe that this effort will go far toward 
the recruitment for police work of minority 
group members and will improve recruit- 
ment in general. Furthermore, the Civil 
Service Commission is developing a title for 
bi-lingual officers which will not include the 
specific height and weight requirements that 
have in the past eliminated many fine young 
men of Puerto Rican extraction from can- 
didacy as police officers. Finally, the Civil 
Service Commission is now establishing a 
separate title for special agents. Thus munic- 
ipalities will be able to hire specialists in 
appropriate fields without undermining the 
present command structure of uniformed 
service. The Council Against Crime has ex- 
amined all these important proposals in 
depth, and I commend your attention to 
their analysis of them. 

Complaint bureau 

Eighth, I have asked the Attorney General 
to advise each county prosecutor that he 
should establish within his office a highly 
visible complaint bureau to which citizens 
may come with grievances against official ac- 
tivity and which will, on a clear and reg- 
ular basis, give those persons information 
as to the disposition of those grievances. The 
Attorney General will designate a special 
deputy to coordinate these complaint bu- 
reaus and to assume ultimate responsibility 
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for the fair disposition of all grievances. I 
believe that through this effort, confidence 
in the fairness of police and other official 
actions will be enhanced, while at the same 
time the serious damage to police morale 
often associated with a non-professional re- 
view system will be avoided. 


Transfer of municipal courts 


It is imperative that our judicial system 
administer justice firmly and fairly to all who 
come before the bar of justice. The opera- 
tions of our municipal courts have a great 
bearing on the effectiveness of our law en- 
forcement efforts and on public confidence in 
our system of justice. Many highly qualified 
observers, including the distinguished mem- 
bers of the Commission to Study the Causes 
and Prevention of Crime chaired by William 
George, have for some time proposed that the 
functions of the present municipal court sys- 
tem be transferred to a unified State court 
system. I endorse this proposal, but I fully 
recognize that it involves a host of complex 
problems. Their resolution will require the 
most thoughtful consideration and I there- 
fore recommend the establishment of a spe- 
cial Commission, consisting of members 
selected by the three branches of our govern- 
ment, to conduct an exhaustive investigation 
of this proposal, to review the suggestions of 
the many groups concerned with our courts, 
and to recommend the best possible transfer 
system. This inquiry must proceed with de- 
liberation and healthy caution, but I recom- 
mend that the Commission move forward to 
plan for a transfer of responsibilities that 
would take effect not later than January, 
1971. 


Recording in municipal courts 


Short of this major reform of our judicial 
system, there are significant steps that can be 
taken now. First, in order to restore full con- 
fidence in our court system at its most funda- 
mental and most visible level, I recommend 
that the State assume the expense of provid- 
ing recording equipment for the municipal 
courts in all our cities with populations over 
50,000. It is in these cities that the volume 
of cases makes such equipment especially 
necessary and that the absence of a record 
gives the impression of assembly line justice 
and sometimes deprives the accused of effec- 
tive review. For this purpose, I request that 
$105,000 be appropriated to the Administra- 
tive Director of the Courts. 


Strengthened administration of justice 


Second, confidence in our courts will also 
be promoted by greater utilization of proce- 
dures to render the initial stages of the crimi- 
nal process—arrest and bail—less traumatic, 
yet no less swift and sure. I recommend ex- 
tension of the system of summons in lieu of 
arrest to include those accused of minor of- 
fenses normally dealt with at the municipal 
court level. Further I suggest more effective 
implementation of the release on recogni- 
zance system to achieve quick evaluation of 
an individual’s background to ascertain 
whether or not it is necessary to retain him 
in custody to ensure his appearance at trial. 
Thus jobs will not be lost and families 
thrown on relief unnecessarily because of 
cumbersome processes of the law irrelevant 
to the goal of swift, firm, and fair justice. 
The probation aide corps which I propose— 
and which I shall describe momentarily—will 
permit a more prompt evaluation of arrested 
individuals. I also recommend that $25,000 
be made available to the Administrative Di- 
rector of the Courts for a thorough study of 
programs such as the non-criminal treat- 
ment of alcoholics, which has been effectively 
utilized in such places as New York City un- 
der the auspices of the Vera Institute. 


Probation 
I have often said that I believe no dollar 
of public money is more wisely used than a 
dollar invested in improving probation serv- 
ices to guide young people away from lives of 
crime and toward useful places in society. 
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To prove this case, we need only compare the 
burden upon taxpayers of maintaining one 
person in a penal institution against the 
much lower cost of supervising the same 
person on intensive probation. For instance, 
the State spends approximately $2,100 per 
year for each inmate at the State Prison, 
$2,900 for each inmate at the Annandale 
Reformatory, and $4,900 for each inmate at 
the State Home for Girls, while the average 
annual cost of probation is estimated at 
approximately $300 per probationer. And the 
burden on taxpayers is multiplied when, as 
is often the case, the family of a prison in- 
mate is added to the welfare rolls. 

Hard practicality, not leniency toward law- 
breakers, dictates that we spend the money 
necessary to expand our probation services. 

One undeniable problem in this respect, 
however, is the increasing lack of communi- 
cation between inner-city residents and the 
community at large. This breakdown, which 
is by definition dangerous, can be disastrous 
when it impedes the relationship between a 
probation officer and a youth under his su- 
pervision. At present, the high educational 
qualifications required for probation offi- 
cers—namely a college degree—make it diffi- 
cult to recruit for probation work persons 
whose own experience would help them 
bridge this gap. 


Probation aides 


But I do not suggest that standards be 
lowered for entry into this noble profession. 
Rather, I propose that there be created with- 
in the various county probation departments 
the position of probation aide. This position 
would require only a high school diploma or 
its equivalent. With in-service training and 
college incentives, a program for probation 
aides would provide not only job opportuni- 
ties for young persons but also a bridge be- 
tween probation officers and the community. 
These probation aides, while always working 
under the supervision of the professionally 
trained probation officer, could reach into 
disadvantaged communities to help secure 
employment, housing and other services for 
probationers. I request that $350,000 be ap- 
propriated to the Administrative Director of 
the Courts for this program, which on a cost- 
benefit basis represents an extremely sound 
investment for society. 


Division on civil rights 


In order that the Division on Civil Rights 
may more effectively implement this State’s 
exemplary civil rights law, I am recommend- 
ing that an additional appropriation of $275,- 
000 be made to it. With these funds the 
Division will be able to staff and maintain 
a third regional office in Camden and to es- 
tablish branch offices in other key areas. In 
addition, this appropriation will permit the 
establishment of an Affirmative Action Unit 
to locate and overcome patterns of discrim- 
ination. 


Expanded real estate commission 


I also ask that the New Jersey Real Estate 
Commission be enlarged by the addition of 
two members, and that the salaries provided 
for Commission members be increased from 
$4,000 to $5,000 per year. Acting in concert, 
the Real Estate Commission and the Division 
on Civil Rights can do much to make the 
idea of fair housing a reality. 


Stronger consumer protection 


I also recommend an increased appropria- 
tion of $100,000 for the Office of Consumer 
Protection to establish a regional office in the 
southern part of our State and to expand its 
consumer education programs in the curric- 
ula of the public schools of our State. So that 
consumer credit is available to core city resi- 
dents at fair interest rates, I also suggest the 
authorization of credit unions whose mem- 
bership may consist of residents of a well- 
defined urban neighborhood or community. 


NARCOTICS CONTROL 


The complex and baffling problem of nar- 
cotics addiction and drug abuse is one of the 
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most talked about but least understood social 
problems of our time. It is a vitally important 
problem because of the spread of its manifold 
evil effects among our youth. 

Action is required in the two broad areas 
of prevention of new addiction and the re- 
habilitation of present addicts. 


Education against narcotics 


In the area of prevention, an important 
step we can take is to educate our youth as 
to the extreme dangers of drug abuse. Since 
the drug habit is so intractable, once begun, 
it is vital to head off its initiation because of 
ignorance or experiment. I have therefore 
asked the Commissioner of Education to take 
a number of steps to make facts about drugs 
known in our schools. Earlier this year the 
Commissioner circulated 5,000 copies of a 
comprehensive 65-page reference book on 
drugs for teachers in our schools. In response 
to a suggestion by the Senate Majority 
Leader, Senator McDermott, the Commis- 
sioner will form a speakers bureau staffed 
by experts including doctors, law enforce- 
ment officials, rehabilitation personnel, and 
other knowledgeable parties, to make appear- 
ances at local schools in forums and seminars 
with teachers and students. 

I have also asked the Commissioner to 
arrange seminars on drugs, to be held this 
summer for teachers from school districts 
throughout the State, at which the funda- 
mentals of drug addiction and detection can 
be imparted, much as they are to our police. 
An expansion of this immediate program by 
the fall would make it possible for a teacher 
from every high school and junior high 
school in the State to have attended this 
important seminar by the end of the coming 
school year. I have asked the prosecutors of 
our various counties, the New Jersey Nar- 
cotic Enforcement Officers Association, and 
the Federal Bureau of Narcotics and Danger- 
ous Drugs to participate fully in this pro- 
gram. An appropriation of $40,000 will be 
necessary for administrative costs and pay- 
ments to teachers in lieu of salary during 
the seminars. I have also asked the Chancel- 
lor of Higher Education to explore with the 
trustees and presidents of the State colleges 
a new concentration on narcotics informa- 
tion in our teacher-preparation programs, 
especially in the fields of health education 
and physical education. 

Additional State police 

Prevention also requires action in the field 
of law enforcement. Here I refer to law en- 
forcement activities directed primarily 
against the narcotics vendor, who constantly 
seeks to create new addicts, and against the 
apparatus of organized crime that secures 
and distributes drugs in the streets. No more 
cruel or reprehensible class of persons exists, 
and an increase in our activities against 
them can only have a salutary effect on con- 
trol of the size of the addict population with 
which we must deal. We must insist on severe 
punishment of these despicable purveyors of 
dangerous drugs, and on vigorous police ac- 
tion directed toward their apprehension. 
Elsewhere I have requested an appropriation 
of $500,000 for the recruitment of 60 addi- 
tional State Policemen, at least 30 of whom 
will be assigned to the organized crime sec- 
tion of that agency. One of the major duties 
of that section will be undercover assistance 
to local governments in locating and appre- 
hending those responsible for the pushing of 
drugs, and I therefore urge prompt approval 
of this request. 

Rehabilitation 

In the rehabilitation of present addicts, 
New Jersey has much to be proud of, but the 
truth there is no full and provable solution 
yet in sight in this or any other state. 

In 1964 the Legislature unanimously 
passed, and I signed into law, Senate 210, 
which became Chapter 226 of the Laws of 
1964 (N.J.S.A. 30:6C). With this landmark 
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legislation New Jersey became the first State 
in the nation to offer hospitalization as a vol- 
untary alternative to incarceration for non- 
criminal addicts convicted as disorderly per- 
sons. The law is an extraordinarily farsighted 
one, but several difficulties have arisen in its 
implementation. 

First, there is not adequate validated sci- 
entific knowledge of how to keep a detoxi- 
fied addict off his habit—how to rehabilitate 
him. This fact was early recognized by the 
Legislature’s Narcotic Drug Study Commis- 
sion, chaired by Senator Sandman, who was 
a chief sponsor of the bill. It was for this 
reason that the Department of Community 
Affairs sought and won a $1.1 million grant 
in 1967 from the federal Office of Economic 
Opportunity to determine the value of com- 
munity involvement in narcotics rehabilita- 
tion and to provide experience in the use of 
new rehabilitation techniques. Through this 
program the Department is supporting the 
efforts of community-based groups in Essex, 
Hudson, Middlesex and Monmouth counties, 
and concrete programs are already underway 
in the first two of these counties. These 
groups will test, under the guidance of the 
Department of Community Affairs personnel 
of great authority in this field, all major 
rehabilitation techniques that have been at- 
tempted, under public or private auspices, 
elsewhere in the country. 


Liberty Park Center 


Furthermore, I have arranged with the 
federal Office of Economic Opportunity to 
make available to these community-based 
groups the former Job Corps center at Lib- 
erty Park, in Jersey City. This facility will 
greatly enhance planned rehabilitation activ- 
ities, and the Commissioner of Institutions 
and Agencies will periodically inspect it pur- 
suant to its designation by him as a tem- 
porary rehabilitation center under Chapter 
226. I am hopeful that this program, which 
is functioning entirely without State funds. 
will help provide the knowledge and tech- 
niques necessary to make the rehabilitation 
phase of Chapter 226 work. 


Coordinated State effort 


Second, because of the need for closer co- 
ordination of State efforts under Chapter 226, 
I have directed the Commissioner of Institu- 
tions and Agencies to strengthen the organi- 
zation of his Department in this sphere con- 
sistent with the broad purposes of Chapter 
226. The present Bureau of Drug Abuse Con- 
trol will henceforth report directly to the 
Commissioner rather than to any Division 
head. The coordination, direction, planning, 
and supervision of all programs, including 
after-care clinics, under Chapter 226 will be 
placed under the Director of the Bureau. A 
research unit in the Bureau will be estab- 
lished to seek out innovative approaches to 
cure and control addiction, and to this end 
the Director will have close ties with the 
experimental program of Department of 
Community Affairs and with relevant federal 
agencies. 

Medical treatment and after-care supervision 

Third, experience under Chapter 226 has 
shown that some addicts volunteer for med- 
ical treatment in lieu of incarceration not be- 
cause of a sincere desire for rehabilitation 
but because hospitalization appears less 
onerous than incarceration. Experts agree 
that in order to be treatable, an addict must 
genuinely seek rehabilitation and a change 
in his way of life. I therefore recommend that 
N. J. S. A. 30:6C-6 be amended to provide 
that when an addict opts for medical treat- 
metn in lieu of incarceration, the court must 
order confinement for such treatment for a 
minimum of six months with a mandatory 
probation period of five years. The court will 
retain jurisdiction to inflict the original sen- 
tence of one year should the addict violate 
his probation by a relapse into addiction or 
by other cause. By imposing a minimum of 
six months’ medical confinement and five 
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years’ probation, we shall discourage addicts 
from taking the medical option unless they 
have a sincere desire for rehabilitation. We 
shall therefore have a much greater chance 
to rehabilitate those who do opt for medical 
treatment. 


Narcotics rehabilitation centers 


Finally, Chapter 226 has suffered from a 
shortage of facilities for housing addicts who 
choose medical treatment. Because of this 
shortage, and the need to reach a large num- 
ber of addicts, the period of confinement has 
become quite short. We owe it to our citi- 
zenry, and to our police who work so hard to 
apprehend addicts, to keep them in confine- 
ment for an appropriate period of time, for 
their own good and for the good of society. 
I therefore recommend that you appropriate 
funds for the establishment of one or more 
narcotics rehabilitation centers for the re- 
ception and housing of addicts confined for 
medical treatment and rehabilitation under 
the new six months’ minimum confinement 
period that I have recommended. Without 
these centers, this minimum confinement 
period cannot be administered effectively. On 
the basis of 350 resident addicts, such a 
center would require $1,080,000 annually in 
operating costs for the provision of an inten- 
sive program of work, individual and group 
therapy, counseling, and training in basic 
work and academic skills. 


Narcotics parole-probation officers 


The precise priority of capital expenditures 
for centers of this kind will be determined in 
the forthcoming report of the Commission to 
Evaluate the Capital Needs of New Jersey. 
With no prejudgment on my part as to the 
Commission’s conclusions in this regard, I 
consider the initiation of this program so 
important that I request $500,000 to rent ap- 
propriate facilities, with an option to buy, 
until capital funds can be made available, 
Furthermore, to implement the five-year pro- 
bation period that I have proposed, I recom- 
mend the establishment of a cadre of selected 
and specially trained parole-probation officers 
who would supervise in the community ad- 
dicts discharged from the narcotics rehabil- 
itation centers, and I ask you to provide 
$500,000 for this purpose. Also, I request 
$200,000 for the establishment of after-care 
clinics to be located in the areas of greatest 
need, for the testing and supervision of 
addicts on parole. 

COMMUNITY HEALTH CENTERS 

You and I must soon foreclose further de- 
lay on the institution of a fully adequate 
Medicaid program for New Jersey. Because 
of the greatly improved health care that 
Medicaid can bring to a sizeable number 
of our citizens, we must determine shortly 
its initial size and shape—and see to it that 
they fully reflect the unmistakable health 
needs of our people. 

But as an immediate and necessary step to 
overcome carefully documented deficiencies 
in health services for the poor, I recommend 
the appropriation of $720,000 for the Depart- 
ment of Health to operate, or contract for 
the operation of, six community health cen- 
ters in low-income neighborhoods. Each cen- 
ter would be staffed by a community medi- 
cal service team, consisting of licensed phy- 
siclans, registered nurses and para-profes- 
sional community health aides. Physicians 
and the hospital or local health department 
with which each center would be affiliated 
would provide comprehensive supervision. I 
urge your prompt action on this important 
health porposal. 

SUMMER RECREATION 

Recreational facilities in our inner-city 
areas are often inadequate, and sometimes 
non-existent. To provide improved recrea- 
tional opportunities for inner-city children 
this summer I have directed the Commis- 
sioner of Conservation and Economic Devel- 
opment to make maximum use of our out- 
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standing State park system, which can ac- 
commodate, on the average, about 6,000 
additional visitors on weekdays and 3,500 on 
weekends and holidays. Sponsors of groups 
of inner-city children—including boards of 
education, churches, and community action 
agencies—who wish to take advantage of our 
State parks will normally have to provide 
supervisory personnel and transportation. To 
ensure maximum participation of hard- 
pressed sponsors, however, I request an ap- 
propriation of $50,000 for the Department to 
provide seventy staff counsellors for the park 
system during the eight-week summer pe- 
riod and $100,000 for the Department to sub- 
sidize transportation costs where absolutely 
necessary. 

To improve recreational opportunities 
within our inner cities themselves, I request 
$500,000 for the Department’s Bureau of Out- 
door Recreation to administer, on a fifty- 
fifty matching basis with communities, a 
program for facilities that must be approved 
by the Bureau and that could range from fire 
hydrant sprinkler heads to portable swim- 
ming pools, 

FINANCING THE PROGRAM 


In suggesting this program to meet a New 
Jersey crisis of massive proportions, I recog- 
nize my responsibility to propose the source 
of funds for its accomplishment. But be- 
cause of the clear control of this Legislature 
by the majority party, I can but propose, 
and thus do not have the final choice. I 
shall do so in good faith and with full will- 
ingness to share with you responsibility for 
the enactment of any tax program necessary 
to meet our obligations. These immediate 
obligations, as I have outlined them and as 
I honestly see them, break down as follows: 


[In millions] 
1. State assumption of a major pro- 


portion of welfare costs 855. 9 

2. The urban program and law en- 
TOCOEN ooo ooh eee 20.2 

8. The emergency State school aid 
2222 Sates 25 
4. The housing program 25 
—— dn E N 126.1 


New Jersey's needs 


First of all, let us consider together 
whether the programs are really needed, In 
making this decision we must ask ourselves 
a number of questions. 

Can we dispense with an adequate housing 
program which will provide several tens of 
thousands of family homes, when we know 
the realistic needs in this State run into the 
hundreds of thousands of homes? 

Can we avoid the emergency State school 
aid program when we know how minimal it 
is in beginning to make up for the deteriora- 
tion and deficiencies of the past—our past? 

Shall we lay bare our society to crime and 
violence and narcotic addiction and hopeless 
frustration, and foster that alienation which 
will truly make us two nations, living as 
though in an armed camp, while we con- 
tinue verbally to pledge allegiance to One 
nation, under God, indivisible, with liberty 
and justice for all”? 

Shall we condemn our fellow citizens, both 
those who honestly need welfare assistance 
and those local property taxpayers who are 
staggering under the burden of its support, 
to an unending Frankenstein-like welfare 
cycle, or shall we try to break that cycle 
and restore the family unit and provide 
training and incentive for useful work in- 
stead of permanent welfare dependency? 

If we are convinced of the need of these 
programs, as I think we are, we must face 
this question: What shall we do about them? 

Shall we be men of courage and recon- 
ciliation and vision and wisdom, or shall we 
jockey for political advantage and seek po- 
litical asylum from our duty, to the im- 
mediate damage of our own State and the 
sure discredit of our own record as it will 
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be written down in the history of these 
times? 
Revenue programs 


I have confidence that together we shall 
do right, as we see the right. To that end, 
I have informed the leaders of this Legisla- 
ture, first, that I shall not avoid responsi- 
bility for suggesting tax sources to sustain 
this program, and second, that I am not 
stubborn in my views as to the means to 
accomplish the program, as firmly convinced 
as I am of the necessity of the program 
itself. 

My first preference to meet the needs I 
have described is a graduated personal in- 
come tax at approximately half of the current 
New York income tax rates. I should like to 
tell you my reasoning: 

1, This tax would scarcely affect (not nearly 
as much as does our present sales tax) the 
majority of the citizens of this State. A man 
earning $7,500, for instance, with a wife and 
four children, would pay less than $50 per 
year, 

2. The tax paid to New Jersey would be 
deductible in computing income subject to 
federal taxation, and thus, millions of dol- 
lars would come to New Jersey instead of to 
the federal government, an outcome devoutly 
wished every year by taxpayers’ groups and 
other informed citizens. 

3. The yield of this tax for the half of the 
forthcoming fiscal year in which it would 
be collected would adequately meet the cost 
of the program I have outlined. 

4. The ensuing full-year tax yield would 
enable us (a) to look forward to paying for 
a meaningful and not a pretended Medicaid 
program; (b) to defray more than $100 
million in mandated increases, such as pen- 
sions, which will come due next year and 
be beyond the range of ordinary revenues 
and also beyond the practical control of any 
one of us to avoid; (c) to meet the initial 
debt costs of any capital program decided on 
by the people; and (d) to cope with the 
operating costs of any expanded college, 
highway, institutional, or other program 
which is in prospect. 

But under apparent legislative policy, af- 
fecting members of both parties, it appears 
that an income tax would engender debate 
which would promote a long and possibly 
fruitless political controversy. No matter how 
that controversy eventually would be re- 
solved, it would eat up valuable time in 
these next two months—the time remaining 
for the most important decisions a New 
Jersey Legislature was ever called upon to 
make. These decisions are emergent and 
vital. They cannot await the outcome of 
any long new-tax debate. 

My position is clear. But if the Legislature 
is indeed unwilling to re-examine its posi- 
tion—as I believe it should—then, in the 
face of the present emergency, we must be 
prepared to look elsewhere. 

The cost of the program I suggest could 
obviously be met by a one percent rise in the 
New Jersey sales tax and a five cent increase 
in cigarette taxes. And if this solution is not 
agreeable to the Legislature, the program 
might be supported by other sources of tax 
revenue, and I shall be glad to consider what- 
ever conclusions you reach, 

For as I have said, the program is of first 
importance to me, as it must be to you, and 
the nature of the tax revenue needed to sup- 
port it is of secondary importance. Like you, 
I dislike taxes of any kind and, if such a 
thing were possible, might prefer to go on 
from year to year, stringing the beads and 
balancing the mirrors, a little excise boost 
here and little gimmick there. But we have 
seen with our own eyes, in our own political 
lifetime, the result of such equivocation. It 
has brought us to a very sorry pass, and un- 
less we wish to hurt our State and its com- 
munities and its people severely, we must 
come to our senses and, like other states, 
begin to pay our own way, provide for the 
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needs of our own citizens, fulfill our own 
destiny. 
CONCLUSION 


I think we have come to the end of that 
happy road when the citizens of the most 
tightly run state government in the nation 
can be looked in the eye by a politician and 
blandly told that imaginary economies in 
government, or tightening the belt against 
make-believe extravagances, or buying time 
with another study or tax convention, or get- 
ting past another election year, or finding 
some mysterious kind of non-tax revenue, 
can solve our problems, 

We have reached the day of reckoning. 
And I tell you very seriously and respectfully 
that we must act in these two months before 
us or this State over the next six years will 
sink into stagnation and despair that will 
take a quarter of a century to overcome. 
Dedicated New Jersey citizens who serve on 
our boards of education, as trustees of our 
colleges and universities, as boards of man- 
agers of our institutions, as members, for in- 
stance, of the distinguished Commission to 
Evaluate the Capital Needs of New Jersey, 
and who serve the State in many other ways 
will soon begin to lose confidence if we 
equivocate any further. And our people and 
our communities—especially the most hard- 
pressed among them—will pay a heavy price 
indeed for further neglect on our part. 

If you think I exaggerate, only look for 
yourself—look at our urban communities, at 
our rural poverty, at our rotting tenements, 
at our decaying schools, at the generations of 
youth we are wasting, at many other weak- 
nesses in a State which could be a leader in 
the American community of states, if we 
8 only face the truth and do our simple 

uty. 

Let us proceed to that duty. Let us do that 
job—not as Republicans or Democrats, not 
as conservatives or liberals, not as men of 
the city or the suburb or the farm, but as 
men of courage and wisdom, bearing the 
trust of our fellow citizens who ask of us 
only one thing—to do our honest best. 


Special message cost 


Assumption of 75 percent of 
welfare costs 


Gay care... n4 so enn 1, 438, 000 
OGRE eee e 55, 938, 000 
Urban programs and law en- 

forcement: 

School construction 2, 000, 000 
Urban Education Corps 500, 000 
Educational opportunity 

ye i T 2, 500, 000 
Neighborhood education cen- 

% eee Nes eal ES, yh oy 480, 000 
Headstart supplement 100, 000 
Skills center expansion 1, 547, 000 
School lunch program 3, 000, 000 
Employment 3, 500, 000 
Law enforcement: 

Police training: 

Scholarships ----------- 75, 000 
Operation Combine 185, 000 
Attitudinal testing 50, 000 

Police cadet program - 300, 000 

Sixty additional State Po- 

DEO eee A aA aki E a 500, 000 

Police effectiveness: 

Communications 400, 000 
Police laboratory. 475, 000 
Regionalization 50, 000 
Special agents (@) 
OIDE oot (1) 
Recruitment Adasi (2) 
Unified court system @) 
Recording for municipal 
oo 105, 000 

Summons in lieu of arrest (*) 

Release on recognizance (@) 
Footnote at end of table. 
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Special message cost—Continued 
Urban programs and law en- 


forcement—Continued 
Law enforcement—Continued 
Study by administrative 
GIS CORR oo cans lem Saeco $25, 000 
Probation aides 350, 000 
Civil rights division 275, 000 
Consumer protection 100, 000 
Narcotics control 2, 320, 000 
Community health centers 720, 000 
Summer recreation 650, 000 
re 20, 207, 000 
Emergency schoo] aid————- 25, 000, 000 
Housing: 
Housing assistance fund: 
Rent supplements, interest 
subsidies, and in lieu 
paymentss 12, 500, 000 
Mortgage guarantee 5, 000, 000 
Rehabilitation loans 5, 000, 000 
Expansion of revolving dem- 
onstration fund 2, 500, 000 
r a 25, 000, 000 
Grand total 126, 145, 000 
1 No cost. 


IS INSURRECTION BREWING IN THE 
UNITED STATES? 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1968 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, we 
are facing a grave moral crisis in the 
Nation because of the continuing demise 
of respect for law and order. As we seek 
ways of improving the economic oppor- 
tunities for our citizens, we must be ex- 
tremely careful not to appease the law- 
breakers in our society. Many experts in 
this field have predicted that the situa- 
tion could get worse before we fully real- 
ize the serious effect such appeasement 
has on our society. 

The gravity of this trend was very 
knowledgeably discussed by Mr. Richard 
H. Sanger in U.S. News & World Report, 
December 25, 1967, and the digest of this 
article appeared in the April issue of 
Reader’s Digest. 

I recommend that the article be read 
by Senators and by all other Americans. 
I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Reader's Digest, April 1968] 

Is INSURRECTION BREWING IN THE UNITED 
STATES?—AN EXPERtT’s APPRAISAL 
(Condensed from U.S. News & World Report 
interview with Richard H. Sanger) 

(Nore.—Richard H. Sanger is a recognized 
authority on the causes and patterns of 
political violence. He spent more than a year 
in Russia, in 1933 and 1934, and attended a 
series of lectures on how to foment revolu- 
tion. Returning to the United States, he lec- 
tured on the dangers of communism; then, 
during 25 years in the U.S. Foreign Service, 
he observed at firsthand insurgencies and 
revolts in a number of countries. The author 
of “Insurgent Era,” he is a lecturer at various 
universities, the State Department’s Foreign 
Service Institute and senior defense colleges.) 


Q. Mr. Sanger, the way things have been 
going in this country, could it be that an 
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open insurrection against the government is 
developing? 

A. Yes, it is quite possible. I observed the 
course of a half dozen insurgencies and re- 
volts overseas—in Algeria, Jordan, Kenya, 
Cuba, Angola and the Congo—and I'm dis- 
turbed to note the similarities to the sit- 
uation now in this country. The evidence is 
that we are now in a transition: passing from 
mere nuisance demonstrations over civil 
rights and Vietnam to something much more 
violent and dangerous. Perhaps many of us 
have been living in a fool’s paradise, think- 
ing that “it can’t happen here.” There is 
growing evidence to the contrary. 

Q. You see a clearly discernible pattern? 

A. Definitely. Political violence starts with 
a grievance, a frustration to which one or 
more new factors may be added. Without 
question, some of the patterns which have 
led to insurrections elsewhere are being re- 
peated here. Some of the grievances played 
up in the United States are phony, but there 
are genuine grievances: for instance, an ap- 
parent gap in communications between the 
ruling group and the discontented. 

I notice other ingredients. Leaders, for 
example, are now rising to mobilize the dis- 
contented. Also in the classic pattern are the 
efforts by the aggrieved to get action first 

peaceful delegations, then through 
quiet demonstrations, and then through 
nuisance demonstrations—the sit-ins, pray- 
ins, lie-downs, stall-downs, and so on. These 
movements escalate rapidly. Extremists in 
this country will encourage such escalation. 

Q. What should we expect, if the pattern 
runs true to form? 

A, I wouldn't be surprised next summer to 
see a dramatic and perhaps widespread ex- 
tension of the burning and looting we saw 
in Detroit and Watts. I think we've about 
seen the end of what I call Gandhi's note- 
book,” the kind of non-violent movement 
which goes no further than the nuisance 
demonstration, Then you start getting a taste 
of “Stalin’s notebook”—something much 
more explosive and violent. 

Dr. Martin Luther King, for example, has 
announced he will lead a massive demon- 
stration of the nation’s “poor and disin- 
herited” in Washington this April. That dem- 
onstration could be dynamite. Most of the 
demonstrators, I expect, would be conscien- 
tious and law-abiding. But a small percent- 
age of extremists might try to cut off the 
lights and water, cripple movement by turn- 
ing over vehicles on the main arteries and 
temporarily take over parts of the city. 
Things like these have been done in parts of 
Detroit, Watts, Newark and elsewhere. 

Consider what happened in Washington 
last October at the mass anti-war demon- 
stration. Just as the peaceful and legitimate 
demonstrators reached the Pentagon, stopped 
and were ready to go home, the extremists 
took over and forced the issue, purposely 
producing damage, injuries and arrests. 

Q. Where could the escalation go from 
there? 

A. The sequence is this: Peaceful demon- 
strations lead to nuisance demonstrations, 
which lead to scattered violence. If that 
doesn’t bring results, the next step usually 
takes the form of underground activities— 
material terror, the smashing of windows, 
the burning of cars. After that comes explo- 
sive terror, where picked and trained ele- 
ments in the mobs begin to use guns and 
bombs. Personal terror and assassination fit 
into this stage. Finally, this all builds up 
to general terror—the sort of violence that 
was so messy and effective in Algeria—rebels 
putting bombs in suitcases and leaving them 
in streetcars and movie theaters, or on air- 
planes. 

Q. Who is exploiting the unrest in this 
country? Communists? 

A. Some are communists, but they are in 
the minority. We've got several grievances 
cooking all at once here—the Vietnam war, 
discrimination and living conditions in the 
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big cities, young people irritated by the 
normal gap between the generatons. Viet- 
nam is being exploited by pacifist elements 
that don’t believe in war at all; by isola- 
tionist elements that don’t think we should 
be involved in a war so far from the United 
States; and then certainly by some radicals 
and real communists who want to make us 
drop out of the war. 

The overwhelming majority in both the 
anti-war and the racial movements are sin- 
cere Americans. But in both groups there are 
the two or three percent who are out to weak- 
en America, to tear it apart. 

Q. Who controlled that Pentagon dem- 
onstration? 

A. Of about 50,000 marchers, I would say 
40,000 were pacifists and other anti-war peo- 
ple. Then there were about 9500 “hippies,” 
“flower children,” “beatniks,” etc. And then 
a small corps—probably 200 in all—were the 
activists, whom you could spot when they 
moved in. At times they surrounded their 
speakers to protect them. At other times they 
formed cordons or linked arms to clear the 
way. They were mostly 20 to 35 years old. It 
was they who were giving the directions, and 
it was no accident that some $10,000 worth 
of loudspeaker equipment was there for them 
to use. 

Q. Who were these activists? 

A. In general, they were leftists, extremists 
or actual communists. Legitimate pacifist or- 
ganizations paid for much of the October 
show. But a lot of cash for such a peace dem- 
onstration reportedly comes from Russia, 
from China or from North Vietnam, which is 
most directly concerned. I believe this dis- 
turbance was opportunistic, aimed at show- 
ing the rest of the world we were falling 
apart, more than at seizing the Pentagon. The 
march on the Pentagon, incidentally, revealed 
how the activists have mastered another of 
the techniques of insurrection—breaking im- 
ages. 

Q. What do you mean by that? 

A. Picturing the police as brutal, soldiers 
as bloodthirsty louts with bayonets, and the 
government as heartless seekers after power. 
This technique of making police look like 
Cossacks is an old Bolshevik gambit. For in- 
stance, the activists are told to go and sit, 
perhaps to pray, outside a cathedral or on the 
pavement in front of the Lincoln Memorial 
or some other shrine, wherever they know the 
police will have to shove them aside. When 
the police move in, they go limp and have to 
be dragged along. And when they are put in 
the paddy wagon, they struggle and fight 
for the benefit of the press and the camera- 
men. 

What emerges is a story of an 18-year-old 
boy or girl struggling and being beaten over 
the head. If he is injured, that’s fine; he must 
make certain that the press sees how badly 
he’s hurt. The riot leaders often distribute 
little plastic bags of red liquid which you can 
burst on your head so “blood” comes dripping 
down. And they're now beginning to give the 
girls easily torn paper dresses. 

This sort of character assassination—show- 
ing that right in the capital of the United 
States we have military brutality—is a stand- 
ard technique. It’s been used all around the 
world. It’s very effective, particularly with 
those who do not know the United States. 
This sort of thing, incidentally, was taught 
in the school in Russia when I was there in 
1934. 

Q. Are many college students involyed in 
this sort of violence? 

A. Many may turn out for the excitement, 
but only a very small proportion are involved 
in the planning and staging of such riots. 
Yet all you need is the hard core, the com- 
mandos at the center, to do the job. 

To the communists, a mob is three pieces: 
First come the minutemen—people you can 
get into the streets fast. The second element 
is the street fillers—the large numbers. In 
themselves, these groups do no more than 
just mill around. Then come the action 
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groups, who give direction to the mob. They 
are easy to spot, and once you do, you know 
you're dealing with professionals. 

Q. What can be done to break the pattern 
of growing insurgency in the United States? 

A. Two things. One is to get at the roots 
of the problem. Where there are genuine 
racial grievances, go out and correct them. 
If there is a need for jobs, for better hous- 
ing and better schools, raise the money and 
pay the price of removing the grievance. The 
other half—equally important—is to make 
certain that law and order are maintained, 
even if it means taking drastic measures. 
The faster you stop organized violence in 
the streets, the better for all concerned. There 
will be shouts of police brutality—one must 
expect that. But if you move in fast and do 
the job properly, the reckless elements will 
see that their strategy doesn't pay. It’s better 
to shoot one lawbreaker than to have the 
situation get out of hand, reaching a point 
where eventually hundreds may be killed. 
Successful insurgency or revolt is habit- 
forming. If rioters can get away with it in 
one place, they will reason that they can get 
away with it in ten more. 

Q. Why hasn't there been a harder crack- 
down on lawbreakers? 

A. Perhaps some of our authorities are los- 
ing the courage to stick their necks out. This 
is in the classic pattern, a sign of social dis- 
integration. The enforcement of discipline 
by the government requires responsibility— 
willingness to take the rap. You see the law- 
enforcers paralyzed through fear of being 
associated with “police brutality.” What we 
are witnessing in some parts of the United 
States is the effectiveness of image-breaking 
of character assassination by the radical left. 

If policemen won't act, if judges won’t 
meet their responsibilities, if politicians are 
not willing to enact the required laws, you 
end up with an abdication of the will to gov- 
ern—and that is one of the most serious as- 
pects of this entire matter. 

Q. If chaos comes, is the average American 
going to stand for what would amount to 
open insurrection? 

A. No, I don’t think he will. I think this 
would generate a violent reaction that might 
result in extensive use of troops. Of course, 
the communists would love that. It would be 
terrific propaganda for them. 

Q. Do the extremists believe they can bring 
off a revolution here, as the Bolsheviks did 
in Russia? 

A. No, the real communists know they can- 
not take over the United States. Their inten- 
tion would be to create violence, shut down 
power plants, tamper with city water sup- 
plies, set gasoline stations on fire, block 
traffic, turn in false fire alarms, bring on gen- 
eral chaos. As they see it: revolution no, in- 
surrection yes. 

The communists think insurrection is pos- 
sible because a number of Negroes in this 
country are convinced that they cannot 
change government policy except by violence. 
They have gone through “Gandhi’s note- 
book” without, they feel, getting notable re- 
sults. Unless we act and convince them that 
we mean business, I think the extremists 
among them are ready to open the pages of 
“Stalin’s notebook.” 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON’S PRESS CON- 
FERENCE TOUCHES IMPORTANT 
ISSUES 


HON. JAMES A. BURKE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 7, 1968 


Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, President Johnson reported to 
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the Nation at his press conference on 
two of the most crucial issues facing 
America today—peace in Vietnam, and 
the continued prosperity of our people. 

The President’s announcement that 
preliminary peace talks would begin 
promptly in a neutral site is good news 
for every American—and for every na- 
tion sincerely seeking peace. 

The selection of Paris satisfied all 
the conditions of neutrality the John- 
son administration had requested. It 
should assure all parties—and all allies— 
of fair and impartial treatment and ade- 
quate news coverage. 

The President cautioned the Nation— 
in its desire for peace—to guard against 
false hopes of a quick settlement. The 
negotiations will be long and hard. As 
the President stated, agreement on a site 
is “only the very first step. There are 
many, many hazards and difficulties.” 

Yet, while the long path to peace is 
strewn with pitfalls, we have walked the 
important first step. President Johnson’s 
peace initiative of March 31 has borne its 
first fruit as the doors to peace have fi- 
nally been unlocked. 

Vietnam has exerted a strain on our 
economy. Prices are rising, our gold re- 
serves dwindling, and our balance-of- 
payments deficit growing. In forceful 
terms, President Johnson presented his 
case for national action on his tax pro- 
gram to the country—and to the Con- 
gress. This problem is worthy of our 
careful attention. 

For President Johnson it was another 
virtuoso performance of national leader- 
ship. 

I insert into the Recor» the President's 
remarks on his press conference: 

PRESS CONFERENCE OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES 

The PresipentT. Good morning, ladies and 
gentlemen. 

I was informed about 1:00 o'clock this 
morning that Hanoi was prepared to meet in 
Paris on May 10th, or several days thereafter. 

As all of you know, we have sought a place 
for these conversations in which all of the 
parties would receive fair and impartial treat- 
ment. France is a country where all parties 
should expect such treatment. 

After conferring with the Secretaries of 
State and Defense, Ambassadors Goldberg 
and Ball, Mr. Harriman and Mr. Vance, I have 
sent a message informing Hanoi that the 
date of May 10th and the site of Paris are 
acceptable to the United States. 

We will continue in close consultation at 
all stages with our allies, all of whom I would 
remind you now have representation in the 
French capital. 

We hope this agreement on initial contact 
will prove a step forward and can represent 
a mutual and a serious movement by all 
parties toward peace in Southeast Asia. 

I must, however, sound a cautionary note. 
This is only the very first step. There are 
many, many hazards and difficulties ahead. 
I assume that each side will present its view- 
point in these contacts. 

My point of view was presented in my 
television statement to the American people 
on March 31st. 

I have never felt it was useful for public 
Officials to confuse delicate negotiations by 
detailing personal views or suggestions or 
elaborating positions in advance. I know that 
all of you, therefore, will understand that I 
shall not discuss this question further at this 
conference. 

I am delighted to have with us this morn- 
ing the Chairman of the Mexican-United 
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States Border Commission between our two 
countries, which is meeting here in Wash- 
ington, I especially welcome Senor Vivanco 
and Mr. Telles, the American Chairman. 

Iam glad that discussions have been fruit- 
ful here. 

I will be glad to take any questions that 
you may have. 

QUESTION. Mr. President, without trying to 
contravene your desire not to discuss this 
further, I would like to refer to your March 
31st statement, when you expressed the hope 
that after we cut back our bombing, you 
hoped that this would also lead to additional 
restraints on both sides. 

Since March 31st, has there been any de- 
tectable military restraint on the part of 
the north? 

The PRESIDENT. We have been quite con- 
cerned with the developments since my 
March 31st statement, and we have been fol- 
lowing them very closely. You may be sure 
that we are aware and will at all times pro- 
tect the American interests. 

QuzEsTion. Mr. President, you have had some 
talks with your diplomatic and military 
leaders from Viet Nam recently, both here and 
in Honolulu, Can you comment on the state 
of affairs in Viet Nam and whether or not 
the South Vietnamese government and army 
are prepared to take over more of the 
burden of the war? 

The PRESIDENT., We think that they are 
working to that end. We think that they 
are making progress. We have detected in- 
creased efforts there and among our other 
allies and certainly in this country, to 
expedite our equipment so that they may be 
able to effectively carry a larger share of 
the burden. 

As you know, they have taken certain 
actions in connection with their own draft, 
drafting 19 year-olds and drafting 18 year- 
olds. They have substantially increased their 
call-up of forces. 

I think they are doing about all that we 
could expect them to do under the circum- 
stances. j 

QUESTION. Mr. President, will this new 
move by Hanoi towards the peace table in 
any way affect the other part of your an- 
nouncement of March 31st against run- 
ning for another term? 

The PRESIDENT. No. 

QueEsTION. Mr. President, to go on, perhaps, 
to pursue Mr. Cornell’s question, could you 
clarify the second part of your March 31st 
statement for us to this extent: 

Could you tell us whether you plan to 
campaign on behalf of the Democratic can- 
didate, no matter who he may be? 

The PRESIDENT. I would not want to go 
into that matter at this time, Bob. I will 
be glad to visit with you about it after 
the convention, when we see what the sit- 
uation 18. 

QuEsTION. Mr. President, referring to your 
statement here, you spoke of the delicate na- 
ture of these negotiations that are going to 
take place in Paris. Would you go far enough 
to say that perhaps it would be a good idea 
to declare a moratorium in our political cam- 
paign and public discussion of these ne- 
gotiations while they are taking place? 

The PRESDENT. No, I would not urge that. 
I think my viewpoint, Mr. Davis, was pre- 
sented about as effectively as I knew how 
in my March 31st statement. 

I do not think we do justice to our coun- 
try and keep faith with our people when we 
spend our time pursuing personal ambitions 
that result in dividing our people. 

I think we must be very careful not to do 
that. That does not mean that we must put 
a stop to expressing individual viewpoints. 

In my own judgment, we still have too 
much division in this country and too many 
people thinking of self and too few people 
thinking of country. 

I would remind everybody of President 
Kennedy’s statement in his inaugural ad- 
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dress with regard to that. I don’t think we 
have put an end to all the division since 
March 31st, although I do think that some 
of the personal criticism has been more re- 
strained and has abated. 

I do think that our country has bene- 
fited from it. I think it will continue to bene- 
fit by individuals recognizing what their in- 
dividual duties are and permitting the Ex- 
ecutive, the Secretary of State and the Sec- 
retary of Defense to discharge their proper 
Constitutional duties. 

We frequently confuse the world in our 
democratic system, which has been a part 
of our history, by a clamor of voices, in- 
dividuals assuming to speak for the United 
States, or at least other nations assume they 
do speak for the United States, when it does 
not represent the official government posi- 
tion. 

So I would not say that we should stop 
discussing these very important problems, 
but I do say everyone should measure what 
he has to say, and the public generally 
should size up the man who is free to com- 
ment on any given occasion on any given 
subject, most of which he may not have 
all the details on, or may perhaps not have 
enough information to justify the decisions 
or judgments he reaches. 

We in the White House, in the State De- 
partment, and in the Defense Department, 
try to constantly develop this information 
with our ambassadors from throughout the 
world, with our ambassadors to the United 
Nations, Ambassador Goldberg and Ambas- 
sador Ball, who met with us this morning— 
Ambassador Goldberg, whom I talked to at 
length—and try to take a careful reading 
and evaluate all the conflicting reports. 

Now, there are just no other people who 
have that information available to them. 
While we always are anxious and welcome 
suggestions from any source—private, edi- 
torial, Congressional, Judicial, or whatnot— 
we do think that our Nation’s best interests 
are served sometimes if those suggestions are 
made privately, even though they don’t make 
a headline, to the Secretary of State or the 
Secretary of Defense or to the President. 

Mr. Lisagor? 

QUESTION. You have invited Mr. Thieu of 
South Vietnam to the United States. Can 
you say anything today about the imminence 
of that visit? 

The PRESIDENT. Yes. We expect it to be in 
the next few weeks. We expect to have visits 
with various of our allies—the Prime Minis- 
ter of Australia, representatives from Thai- 
land, representatives of South Vietnam. We 
expect them to come here. 

We just finished a very successful, pro- 
ductive meeting with the very able President 
of South Korea. We will be meeting with 
representatives from these countries in the 
days ahead. 

I plan to leave here after the press confer- 
ence this morning to go to Kansas City to 
meet with President Truman later in the day. 
We talked about this before the announce- 
ment early this morning, so we plan to carry 
out that program. After you have a chance 
to file your statements, we will proceed to 
Kansas City. 

QUESTION. Mr. President, sir, the Reverend 
Dr. Abernathy, who is leading the Poor Peo- 
ple’s March on Washington, was quoted yes- 
terday as saying that the “shantytown” they 
are going to build here will remain here 
until something is done. 

I wonder, sir, if you could give us your 
view as to whether Congress might respond 
affirmatively to this kind of pressure or 
whether you think it would be wiser for them 
to work for the kind of Congress that will pass 
the programs they want from their home 
bases? 

The Presment. The Congress now has un- 
der consideration some $80 billion worth of 
recommendations that the President has 
submitted in connection with social matters, 
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welfare, the poor, security payments, addi- 
tional food allotments, and so forth. 

We are hopeful, and we expect, that the 
Congress will give due consideration to all of 
these matters and act in the best interests of 
the country. 

We recognize that there are a good many 
different viewpoints as to adequacy of what 
the Federal Government is doing for the poor 
and what we are doing in connection with 
the urban crisis that we face in this country. 

We all think more should be done. We all 
want more to be done. 

Reverend Abernathy and the people repre- 
senting his march have presented their view- 
point respectfully to the many members of 
the Cabinet who have listened with interest 
and concern. We are now attempting to do 
everything that we think can properly be 
done to meet the needs of the country. 

The people of this country must always 
have a right, and we hope the opportunity, 
to present to their Government their view- 
points, as long as that is done lawfully and 
properly, 

We do expect that the poor will be better 
served after that viewpoint is presented and 
the Congress and appropriate administrative 
agencies can have the time to try to act upon 
it and execute it. 

We hope that the presentation made will 
be nonviolent, although we are well aware 
that no single individual can give any as- 
surances that they can control a situation 
like this. It contains many inherent dangers. 
We are concerned with them. We have made 
extensive preparations. 

Every person participating and every per- 
son in the Capital should be aware of the 
possibilities of serious consequences flowing 
from the assemblage of large numbers over 
any protracted period of time in the seat of 
Government where there is much work to be 
done and very little time to do it. 

We expect the leaders to present their view- 
point. We expect to seriously consider them. 
We believe the Congress will do likewise. 
Then we expect to get on with running the 
Government as it should be run. 

Question. Mr. President, sir, it has been 
traditional for the Secretaries of State and 
Defense to keep out of politics in an elec- 
tion year. I wonder if you can tell us why you 
have extended this rule to all Members of 
your Cabinet? 

The PRESIDENT. I told you that in some de- 
tail, Mr. Bailey, on March 31st. 

I felt that perhaps the Communist leaders 
or the world were getting a false impression 
of this country because of the great divisive- 
ness that existed and the personal statements 
that were being made, the acrimony that 
existed. 

I felt that I could better serve my Nation 
by trying to withdraw from that personal 
campaign, and try to unite the country. I 
felt that if I did that, perhaps I could get 
the help and the cooperation of the various 
candidates of both parties in trying to heal 
the wounds, unite the Nation, and present a 
united front to the world instead of a divided 
one. 

I think it would be very difficult to do if 
the President took that position, his Secre- 
tary of State, his Secretary of Defense, or any 
of the other Cabinet Members, or the Presi- 
dential appointees ran around the country 
campaigning for one candidate or the other. 

Every person has the right to state who he 
is going to vote for and to campaign for 
whomsoever he pleases, But I don’t think he 
should do it as an appointee of the President 
while he is paid to perform a public service. 

I think he has plenty to occupy him. He 
ought to stay on the job and do that job 
well, Of course, he can vote for whomsoever 
he pleases, but if he desires to run up and 
down the country cam for any in- 
dividual, I hope he will give me the oppor- 
tunity to have someone else take over his job 
here in Washington. 
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I made that abundantly clear. I thought I 
made it clear in my March 31st statement. 
I have tried to clarify it some since. 

QUESTION. Mr. President, what, in your 
opinion, are the prospects for Congress’ en- 
acting your recommended tax increase this 
session? 

The PRESIDENT. I think we have a long and 
difficult road ahead, My own views were ex- 
pressed by Secretary Fowler to the Appro- 
priations Committee this week. 

If I were making up the budget for the 
next fiscal year in May, as I made it up last 
fall, I would perhaps add some to it instead 
of taking from it. 

We have additional needs from our men in 
uniform, additional equipment in the form 
of helicopters, armaments, ammunition, and 
things that we couldn’t foresee at that time. 

We have very serious problems in the cities 
that should be met; very serious problems 
with the poor that need more attention. 

So it is my personal view, the President's 
view, that the $186 billion expenditure is a 
very lean budget. 

However, the President cannot handle 
these tax matters alone under our Constitu- 
tion. Since 1966 I have felt that it was very 
important for many reasons—to avoid large 
deficits, to try to help the inflation picture, 
to get the confidence of the financial leaders 
of the world, and to best serve our own peo- 
ple—that we have a tax increase. 

I got little, if any, support for it in 1966. 
In 1967 that support increased some and the 
business leaders and the labor leaders agreed 
to try to help me. 

The Congress has not been that coopera- 
tive. They talk about increasing taxes, but 
they haven't taken any action in that direc- 
tion except for the action the Senate took. 

They tied to that certain restrictions that 
I do not believe would serve the national in- 
terest. I do not think we could live with 
them. I think they would really bring chaos 
to the Government. 

We have informed the leadership of our 
views on that, but we must receive their 
views and consider them. 

The Appropriations Committee, respond- 
ing to suggestions from Mr. Mills of the Ways 
and Means Committee, and others, met this 
week, and by a very close vote determined 
that they expected to prune the President's 
requests and try to reduce expenditures by 
$4 billion, and obligational authority or ap- 
propriations by $10 billion, and the President 
would be called upon to rescind about $8 
billion. 

We did not agree with that viewpoint. We 
do not think it is the wisest course for the 
nation. 

We had pointed that out a number of 
times, but we said that if that is the only 
way that we can get the Ways and Means 
Committee to take action, if that is the only 
way that we can get Mr. Mills to report out 
a tax bill and try to pass a tax bill, after 
more than two years of urging, if the Con- 
gress in its wisdom, decides that it wants 
to do this and submits this kind of a pro- 
gram to the President, the President, while 
he will not recommend it and does not urge 
it, and does not submit it, would reluctantly 
approve it. 

That may have just whetted the appetite, 
because as it appeared that the tax bill might 
be possible, other views were again to be 
expressed which, in my judgment, will serve 
the purpose of killing a tax bill if they are 
insisted upon, because in my judgment the 
Congress is not going to cut more than $10 
billion in appropriations, and more than $8 
billion in rescission, and more than $4 bil- 
lion in expenditures. 

If it did so, it would injure the national 
interest instead of serving it. 

Actually, in my judgment, if Congress is 
left alone, it probably will not reduce appro- 
priations the $10 billion planned, will not 
rescind the $8 billion, and will not reduce 
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expenditures more than $1.5 or $2 billion. 
That is all it did last year, until the Presi- 
dent stepped in and asked them to take 
additional action. 

I am informed by the Appropriations 
Committees this year that they would not 
anticipate more, normally, than $1.5 billion. 
So it is easy to demand figures that cannot 
be reached. 

The Senate has voted increases to the 
budget, not decreases, in the supplemental 
appropriation bill it passed. But it does serve 
as an excuse to people who don’t want a tax 
bill at all to say, “Well, unless you cut ex- 
penditures deeper, you can't get a tax bill.” 

We would hope that the Congress, in their 
wisdom, would conclude that the action 
taken by the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee—namely, to reduce appropriations $10 
billion, to have that as their goal, rescissions 
$8 billion and $4 billion expenditures—would 
be acceptable, 

We will have to await the pleasure of the 
Congress. This is an independent decision 
for them to make. 

You asked for our view. I have tried to 
give it. I have been giving it for two or three 
years, 

I want to make it perfectly clear to the 
American people that I think we are courting 
danger by this continued procrastination, 
this continued delay. 

The President can propose, but the Con- 
gress must dispose. I proposed a budget. If 
they don't like that budget, then stand up 
like men and answer the roll call and cut 
what they think ought to be cut. Then the 
President will exercise his responsibility of 
approving it or rejecting it and vetoing it. 

In my judgment, they will not send me 
appropriation bills that cut more than $4 
billion, If they do, it will be some phony 
paper cut. I have seen no inclination there 
to do this. But there are individuals who 
think that can be done. 

I don’t want to charge any partisanship, 
but I would hope that men of both parties 
would try to go as far to meet us in the 
Executive department as we have gone to 
meet their view. If they do that, I think we 
can have a tax bill. 

I do think that we can absorb some reduc- 
tions that Congress would normally make 
anyway, without wrecking our urban pro- 
gram, killing off all of our Corps of Engineers’ 
public works projects, or stopping our high- 
way building or taking needed items from 
the men who fight to defend us. 

But I think the time has come for all of 
the Members of Congress to be responsible 
and, even in an election year, to bite the 
bullet and stand up and do what ought to 
be done for their country. 

The thing that I know that needs to be 
done more for their country than anything 
else, except the step we have taken this 
morning to try to find a peace solution, is 
to pass a tax bill without any “ands”, “buts”, 
or “ors”, If they want to effect reductions, 
then as each appropriation bill comes up, 
they can offer their amendments like men 
out on the Floor, and call the roll. But don’t 
hold a tax bill until you can blackmail some- 
one into getting your own personal viewpoint 
over on reductions. 

Question: Mr. President, could you give us 
your present assessment of the Pueblo situa- 
tion? Have you evaluated these confessions, 
sir, that have been coming from there? 

The PRESDENT. We have nothing, Mr. Rey- 
nolds, to report that is new. Secretary Katz- 
enbach, the day before yesterday, and Secre- 
tary Rusk, yesterday, reported all of the in- 
formation we have in connection with the 
Pueblo situation. 

We have made it clear to the North Korean 
authorities that we think these people should 
not be held; that they should be released; 
that we will carefully examine all of the evi- 
dence following their release. 

If there is any indication that we have 
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acted improperly, or have violated their 
boundaries, we will take appropriate action. 

That is where the matter stands. We think 
the next step is up to them. 

We hope that upon careful reflection, they 
will release the men. Then the United States 
will fairly and impartially look at all the 
facts available and take a position in keep- 
ing with those facts. 

QUESTION. Mr. President, in 1960— 

The PRESIDENT. Mr. Thompson? 

QUESTION. Mr. President without indulg- 
ing in politics or partisanship, what par- 
ticular qualities do you look for in your 
successor to the Presidency? 

The PrEsIDENT. Bob, let's leave that to an- 
other day. I am going to devote a good deal 
of my attention in the months ahead to the 
Presidency, while I am in office, and as soon 
as I get out of office, on how we can improve 
the office, how we can improve its adminis- 
tration. 

I don’t think the question is nearly so 
much a matter of the individual’s personal- 
ity as it is his background, his training and 
his philosophy. 

Between now and November, the American 
people will have adequate opportunity—more 
opportunity, perhaps, than they want—to 
judge each person. 

Who am I, after almost 40 years in political 
life, in public office by virtue of the votes 
of the people—who am I to question their 
good judgment. 

QUESTION. Mr. President, in 1960 President 
Eisenhower directed that no more depend- 
ents accompany U.S. military personnel to 
Europe because of the balance of payments 
problem. The balance of payments problem, 
of course, is much more serious now. 

I wonder if you have given any thought 
to either sending the dependents home and 
shortening the tours of the troops there, or 
even reducing the troop level a little more 
that you have. 

The Presment. I can assure you that we 
have given all the thought of which we are 
capable to the balance of payments situation 
and all of its ramifications. We are taking 
every prudent step that we feel we can take 
5 Improve our balance of payments situa- 

on. 

That does involve the rotation of troops. 
That does involve efforts on the part of the 
government to reserve our expenditures, not 
only dependents, but in all other fields. 

We know of few questions that are as im- 
portant to us as the improvement of our 
balance of payments situation. 

The Press. Thank you, Mr. President. 


RESOLUTIONS CONCERNING MEM- 
BERSHIP—74TH ANNUAL MEET- 
ING OF OREGON DAIRYMEN’S AS- 
SOCIATION 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1968 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the Ore- 
gon Dairymen’s Association at its 74th 
annual meeting passed a number of res- 
olutions on matters of concern to the 
membership of that organization. Many 
of the recommendations were of local 
and State significance but there were a 
few which were relevant to Federal leg- 
islation. I therefore ask unanimous con- 
sent that the cover letter I have received 
from Mr. Cecil Johnson, president of the 
Oregon Dairymen’s Association, and res- 
olutions Nos. 5, 7, and 8 be printed in the 
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Extensions of Remarks for the informa- 
tion of my colleagues. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and resolutions were ordered to be print- 
ed in the Recorp, as follows: 

OREGON DAIRYMEN’S 
ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Corvallis, Oreg., February 14, 1968. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: I am enclosing here- 
with a copy of the Resolutions passed by the 
Oregon Dairymen’s Association, Inc., at their 
74th annual meeting, January 27, 1968. 

May I particularly call your attention to 
Resolution No. 7. 

Very truly yours, 
CECIL JOHNSON, 
President. 

5. Resolved that the Oregon Dairy Associa- 
tion through contacting local school boards 
go on record promoting the use of Oregon 
regulated milk in the school lunch program, 

Passed, 

7. Be it resolved that the Oregon Dairy 
Association go on record as being against a 
federal subsidy on butter. 

Passed. 


8. Resolved that the Oregon Dairy Associa- 
tion support a federal order worked out to 
the best interest of dairymen in the Oregon 
pool area. 

Passed. 


DEFENDING THE DOLLAR IN THE 
CAUSE OF FREE WORLD PROS- 
PERITY 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 7, 1968 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, on Monday, 
May 6, 1968, I had the pleasure of ad- 
dressing the board of directors of the 
American Meat Institute. In my remarks 
I pointed out that the keystone to im- 
proving the U.S. balance of payments 
and to strengthen the dollar is to reduce 
the Federal deficit. The ability of the 
United States to carry out its responsi- 
bilities at home and abroad depends upon 
maintaining a solid economic base and 
a sound dollar. My remarks follow: 
DEFENDING THE DOLLAR IN THE CAUSE OF FREE 

WORLD PROSPERITY 
(Address of Hon. THomas B. Curtis to the 
board of directors of the American Meat 

Institute, Washington, D.C., May 6, 1968) 

The keystone to improving the U.S. bal- 
ance of payments is to reduce the Federal 
deficit. The Federal deficit for fiscal 1968, 
now predicted at $25 billion for the year, 
has led to a current rate of inflation of 
between 4% and 5%. This inflation is the 
basic cause of our balance of trade difficul- 
ties and these troubles are increasing. In 
March, the U.S. balance of trade was nega- 
tive for the first time in 5 years. 

As a result of these inflation-induced im- 
ports, a number of U.S. industries are having 
problems. These include meat, steel, textiles, 
and shoes. 

If our import problems increase, and we 
do not get at inflation, our trading partners 
will find it necessary to make it possible for 
the United States to work within the GATT 
to develop measures to assist our balance of 
trade. 

If they do not voluntarily help us, the 
United States may be forced to work outside 
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of GATT. The U.S. may then erect high pro- 
tective barriers of quotas and other restric- 
tions on imports, which, in all probability, 
will lead to a trade war that nobody wins. 
This would undo all the work of the past 30 
years. 

How has this current state of affairs come 
about? Why were corrective actions not taken 
before the situation became as critical as 
it is now? 

The answer, I believe, lies in the fact that, 
except for those rare occasions when a pos- 
sible financial collapse seems just around 
the corner, the problem of gold and the 
American dollar seldom engages our atten- 
tion. Compared to the high drama of Presi- 
dential politics and the passions aroused by 
Vietnam or the disorders in our cities, the 
problems of international finance seem pal- 
lid and somewhat remote from our deepest 
concerns. 

In fact, nothing could be farther from the 
truth. Unless this country successfully de- 
fends the integrity of the dollar, we are going 
to be faced with stagnation at home and a 
forced retreat from or responsibilities abroad. 
A breakdown of the international financial 
system would create such serious economic 
repercussions in the United States that I 
doubt that we would have the material ca- 
pacity to solve our urban problems, promote 
opportunity for all or exercise an influential 
and positive role in world politics. Indeed, 
without a robust yet balanced domestic econ- 
omy, I fear that the disorders and the 
dissensions which now trouble our land are 
likely to grow more serious in the future. 

The United States has only to look to the 
experience of Great Britain to see how a fail- 
ure to maintain a strong currency can under- 
mine a nation’s domestic and international 
policies. Britain’s international financial 
troubles have hobbled her domestic expan- 
sion, retarded modernization and technologi- 
cal advancement in her society and contrib- 
uted to social divisions and unrest. Chronic 
weakness of the pound has forced the once 
great British empire to withdraw from its 
global military and diplomatic responsibil- 
ities into a new form of regional isolationism. 

The United States simply cannot afford to 
follow the same path. Our growth and devel- 
opment and that of the entire free world will 
be deeply affected—for better or worse—on 
how well this country manages its domestic 
economy and orders its financial relation- 
ships with the rest of the world. 

At the moment the performance of our 
economic policy-makers gives little cause for 
complacency. Economic policy has been par- 
alyzed by a lack of will to take those hard 
but necessary actions required to restore con- 
fidence and stability. Given the basic strength 
of our private financial and economic sector, 
only the most inept bungling by government 
could destroy the dollar. What is truly alarm- 
ing is that some observers are beginning to 
believe that this might in fact happen. 

For years this country has been overspend- 
ing and overcommitting itself both at home 
and abroad, Year after year we have been 
running gigantic budget deficits and sub- 
stantial deficits in our balance of payments. 
Our gold has been draining out of the coun- 
try into the hands of foreign central bankers 
at an alarming rate. Inflation has been stead- 
ily growing over the past three years until 
now we are experiencing price increases at 
a rate of 4 percent a year. Our once impres- 
sive trade surplus, which provided the 
cushion that permitted this country wide 
freedom of action, has disappeared. In the 
month of March, we actually suffered a sub- 
stantial trade deficit. 

Despite all of these indicators of economic 
failure, despite all the lessons of history, de- 
spite all the warnings of learned economists 
and financial leaders, the United States for 
years lived in a financial dream world. We 
comforted ourselves with the illusion that 
we had learned the lessons of successful eco- 
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nomic management and that the mighty 
dollar was truly impregnable. 

How different it all seems today! The de- 
valuation of the British pound was the first 
serious crack in the international monetary 
system. It was an ominous warning that even 
our most confirmed Pollyannas could not 
ignore. Following the devaluation of the 
pound, the dollar quickly came under attack. 
International monetary cooperation saved 
the day, but the war was far from won and 
the costs of that temporary victory in terms 
of American gold was nearly a billion dollars 
in the month of December alone, 

The next act in the drama came in early 
March with another assault on the dollar and 
a heavy demand for gold on the foreign mar- 
kets. Once and for all that crisis dispelled our 
illusions and forced us to face up to the fact 
that the elaborate system of international 
Payments that had been laboriously con- 
structed since World War II stood in danger 
of collapse. Exchange controls, trade restric- 
tions, and retardation of international 
growth and investment seemed a frightening 
possibility. 

Once again international monetary coop- 
eration came to the rescue. The world’s key 
central bankers decided that official reserves 
of gold would no longer be used to feed pri- 
vate speculation. The price of gold on the 
private market would be permitted to find its 
own level, while official gold reserves would 
continue to be valued at $35 an ounce, The 
question now is whether the new two-tier 
gold system will survive a failure by the 
United States to set its own financial affairs 
in order. If we continue to flood the world 
with unwanted dollars, if we continue to 
permit a high rate of inflation here at home, 
if we continue to run up huge budget defi- 
cits, then the day will come when those bet- 
ting against the dollar will prevail over those 
who up to this time have been willing to see 
us through our troubles. 

The patience of foreign central bankers 
is growing thin. Their fears about future 
United States gold policy are mounting. In- 
creasingly they hear important leaders in 
the United States advocate a devaluation 
of the dollar or an increase in the price of 
gold. Increasingly they see the administra- 
tion apply restrictions on investment, re- 
quest controls on travel, and flirt with the 
idea of applying restrictions on trade. They 
are faced with the spectacle of the United 
States trying to induce them to hold dollars 
by limiting their usefulness. They see a 
deadlock in economic policy between the ad- 
ministration and its Congress that can 
neither produce a tax increase or face up to 
the need for setting priorities in domestic 
expenditures in order to reduce the budget 
deficit. They ask themselves: “How long 
can we continue to run the risks of American 
irresponsibility?” 

I am very much afraid that the answer 
to that question may be played out in events 
of the next few months. Unless this country 
moves toward fiscal and monetary restraint, 
with a heavy emphasis on genuine expendi- 
ture reform. I think there is little doubt 
that another run on the dollar will occur. 
This time we may not be able to count on 
the degree of cooperation which has been 
forthcoming in the past. There comes a 
time when recognition of mutual interests 
is blunted by a growing sense of one’s own 
self-interest. The international financial 
community needs dramatic proof that this 
country can act responsibly to establish 
spending priorities, stop inflation and restore 
equilibrium to its balance of payments. They 
are too sophisticated to demand results over- 
night. But they do want to see action taken 
that shows promise of producing results 
within the reasonably near future. 

This does not mean more controls over 
trade, investment and travel. Controls 
merely throw out the baby with the bath 
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water. They are self-defeating attempts to 
save the system by destroying it. What good 
is the international monetary system unless 
it provides greater freedom of trade, travel 
and investment? What good have been our 
efforts since World War II to construct an 
open international economy when we insidi- 
ously restrict it in the name of its salvation? 

The United States is like an international 
bank. We have built up short-term liabilities 
to foreigners in return for longer term assets 
that we hold abroad. This need not be a dan- 
gerous process if the operation is conducted 
wisely and, above all, if confidence in the 
dollar is maintained. This country is still in 
a powerful position internationally. Our 
total foreign assets still far exceed our li- 
abilities. And these assets have been rising 
much faster than our liabilities to foreigners. 
The difficulty is that our assets cannot be 
mobilized easily to meet our foreign liabil- 
ities. If confidence in the dollar is lost, 
foreign dollar holders could act together 
selling dollars for gold and in the end de- 
stroying the basis of the present system. It 
seems doubtful that we could mobilize our 
assets quickly enough to counter such an 
attack on the dollar. And even if we could 
the process would be costly and destructive 
of world prosperity. 

We have no alternative except to provide 
foreign dollar holders with confidence that 
we can balance our international accounts 
and safeguard the purchasing powers of 
existing dollars held overseas. It is also essen- 
tial to make crystal clear that the United 
States will not unilaterally change the rules 
of the game by raising the price of gold or 
by reneging on our commitment to sell gold 
on demand to foreign central banks. I can 
think of no way to bring a bank down faster 
than by calling into question its ability or 
will to honor its commitments to depositors. 

This country must reduce its nonessen- 
tial spending and set hard and realistic 
priorities among domestic programs. There 
are those who approach this task with a 
fatalistic pessimism, convinced that it sim- 
ply cannot be done, I think the job can be 
done and that it need not involve reduc- 
tions in programs for education, training 
and urban development. I have identified 
about $15 billion of possible expenditure re- 
duction in the areas of space, agriculture, 
public works, research and development and 
others that I think could be made without 
impairing essential goals that we have es- 
tablished for ourselves. 

Once expenditures are reduced and we 
have an opportunity to see by how much and 
where they have been cut, I think the Con- 
gress will be in 4 better position to make 
a rational and economically sound decision 
on a tax increase. With a budget deficit 
for the current year running well over $20 
billion and the same in store for next year, 
I feel that a tax increase will probably be 
necessary even if spending is cut substan- 
tially. 

In addition to these necessary domestic 
actions, we must move forward with steps 
to strengthen the international monetary 
system. It has become painfully clear that 
a system based on gold and key national 
currencies contains within itself sources 
of serious instability. I am proud to have 
taken the lead along with other Republicans 
on the Joint Economic Committee in 1964 
in urging that a program of international 
monetary reform be undertaken, Efforts 
were made in that direction during the past 
several years and a proposal is now before 
Congress to create a new form of interna- 
tional reserve asset, the so-called Special 
Drawing Rights, through the International 
Monetary Fund. This is no final solution to 
our problems. Nor should it be looked upon 
as an excuse for the United States to relax 
its own efforts to restore equilibrium to its 
balance of payments. But it is a heartening 
step forward that shows the way towards a 
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more stable and rational world monetary 
system, building upon the solid structure of 
the Bretton Woods Agreement. 

These are not easy actions. They have be- 
come all the more difficult as we have drifted 
from year to year on the assumption that 
somehow things would work themselves out 
to our advantage. The handwriting has been 
on the wall for a long time, but we have 
simply refused to take notice of what it had 
to say. 

This country has a special responsibility— 
not only to ourselves but to the entire free 
world—to maintain the unquestioned in- 
tegrity and strength of the dollar. Our jobs, 
our prosperity, our domestic growth and de- 
velopment, our international responsibilities 
—all depend upon our financial soundness. 

We must not just be strong, but we must 
be overwhelmingly strong in order that we 
have the flexibility and the prestige to 
withstand the shocks and the special de- 
mands that devolve upon a great world 
power. This is what the debate over domestic 
and foreign economic policy is all about. 
On the outcome of that debate hinges all of 
our hopes for a better America and a stronger 
and more cohesive free world community. 


THE ESSENTIAL TRUTH: A HUNGER 
EMERGENCY DOES EXIST 


HON. GEORGE McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1968 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, last 
Friday, 39 Senators joined in the intro- 
duction of a resolution intended to find 
a speedy answer to the hunger emer- 
gency in the United States. Two reports, 
one on the failure of our school lunch 
program to reach all children in great 
need, and another on the broad problem 
of undernutrition and malnutrition, 
“Hunger, USA” has just been released. 

On Sunday, the Washington Star pub- 
lished a splendid editorial entitled Star- 
vation in Our Prosperous Society.” 

I like this editorial for a number of 
reasons, and among them the fact that 
the editors found—as I did—that there 
can be some disagreement with some of 
the content of the report, but not with its 
final conclusion that starvation, which is 
intolerable in our affluent society, does 
exist. The Star editorial concluded: 

But “Hunger, USA” put its finger on the 
essential truth. An emergency, for which 
there can really be no excuse, does exist 
in this country. It is an emergency which 
can and must be dealt with by a deter- 
mined President, and an alerted Congress 
and an aroused public. Whatever the prob- 
lems and whatever the cost, malnutrition, 
hunger and starvation surely have no place 
in this abundant society of ours. 


I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Sunday Star, 
Apr. 28, 1968] 

STARVATION IN OUR PROSPEROUS SOCIETY 

One of the least admirable characteristics 
of the human animal is the desire—and the 
ability—to gloss over unpleasant facts; to 
turn aside from the unbearable. And no- 
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where, perhaps, has this frailty been more 
clearly displayed than in this country’s fail- 
ure to come to grips with the fact that, in 
the midst of the most affluent society man- 
kind has yet created, there is widespread 
malnutrition, there is hunger that cripples 
the bodies and the minds of millions of chil- 
dren, there is actual starvation. 

Americans have had little trouble coming 
to grips with the idea of hunger in other 
lands. Extensive studies have been made, at 
the expense of the government and private 
foundations, of the food problems in India, 
in South America, in Asia. Major food pro- 
ducers have invested their capital in the 
creation of inexpensive and nutritional food 
supplements adapted to the eating habits 
and the palates of distant cultures. But at 
home, for the most part, the government, the 
press and the well-fed majority have kept 
their eyes averted from the pockets of degra- 
dation and hunger that surround them. 

Now the process of self-deception has be- 
come more difficult. The lifting of the blind- 
ers began in earnest last summer, with a 
Senate subcommittee investigation into the 
problems of the poor in Mississippi. At that 
time, due largely to a team of doctors sent 
into the state by the Field Foundation, the 
public learned that poverty in America does 
not mean merely a lack of luxury, substand- 
ard housing, shabby clothing. It means 
anemia. It means pregnant women who eat 
clay and laundry starch. It means infant 
mortality rates double the national average. 
It means early death. It means babies who 
weigh less at the end of one year of life than 
they did at birth. It means children who, 
every night of their lives, go to bed hungry, 
and who do not quite understand why 
they cry. 

The shock of that revelation soon began to 
wear off. That is Mississippi, the rest of 
America told itself; what a pity that such 
conditions should exist in one of the states 
of this affluent union! Mississippi really must 
do something. 

Now a privately financed and researched 
report, entitled “Hunger, USA,” has held a 
mirror up to the entire country, and the 
reflection is not pretty. No longer can any of 
us hide behind the deception that hunger 
and starvation are the sole problem and con- 
cern of one state or of one section of the 
country. 

According to the study, emergency hunger 
conditions exist in 256 counties in 24 states, 
ranging as far north as Montana and as far 
west as Arizona. Serious hunger can be found 
in all states of the continental United States, 
Save possibly five northeastern states. 

The Citizens’ Board of Inquiry into Mal- 
nutrition and Hunger in the United States, 
which produced “Hunger, USA,” was break- 
ing new ground in the preparation of the 
study. And this fact is in itself shocking. 
Abundant literature was available to the 
researchers on the extent of malnutrition in 
other countries. But the entire medical litera- 
ture up to the present on malnutrition in 
the United States has amounted to 30 stud- 
ies, most of them limited in scope to one 
geographic area or to one segment of the 
population. And yet, on the basis of their 
studies, their field surveys and their pro- 
jections, the citizens’ board makes the well- 
documented claim that no less than 10 mil- 
lion Americans suffer from chronic hunger 
and malnutrition. 

The opportunities for this exercise in self- 
deception were readily at hand. In many 
Asian countries, for instance, the problem 
of hunger was inescapable. The nations were 
unable to produce the food necessary to sup- 
port the population. They lacked the facili- 
ties and the funds for distribution in those 
years when bumper crops might have made 
them nutritionally self-supporting. 

Here in America there was no such prob- 
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lem. Every year, surpluses were being pur- 
chased and stored by the federal government 
to support farm prices. We had the money 
and the ability to distribute the food to the 
needy. Extensive food programs were in fact 
already in operation. The Commodity Dis- 
tribution Program, the Food Stamp Pro- 
gram, the School Lunch Program, plus wel- 
fare and innumerable local and private food 
distribution plans. It was easy enough to 
assume that no one in this land of plenty 
could possibly be suffering seriously from 
hunger. Certainly no one was starving to 
death. 

The authors of “Hunger, USA” contend 
that the fact falls tragically short of the 
supposition. The programs, as they stand, 
simply do not provide the minimum food 
needs of those who participate in them. This 
tragedy, they say, is compounded by the fact 
that the two major food plans, added to- 
gether, reach only a small number of those 
in need. 

The government statistics show 29,900,000 
persons living at a level officially recognized 
as impoverished. Of these, a total of 5.4 mil- 
lion—or 18 percent—are enrolled in the Com- 
modity Distribution Program and the Food 
Stamp Program. Approximately 6 million 
children from impoverished families attended 
school in 1967. Two million of these—one- 
third of the total—received free lunches. And 
the statistics of hunger, the study claims, 
are getting worse, not better, with the pas- 
sage of the years. 

The study, in essence, claims that the com- 
modities program and the school lunch pro- 
gram have strangled on bureaucratic red 
tape, on the restrictive and burdensome eli- 
gibility requirements of the states and coun- 
ties that administer the programs at the local 
levels. The food stamp program, which makes 
food available at reduced prices, has failed 
because the poor, with irregular incomes, 
are required to buy a month’s supply of 
stamps at a time, which many of those most 
sorely in need are simply unable to do. And 
so, under the false veneer of corrective ac- 
tion, the malignant problem has grown. 

The report is not, to be sure, without its 
flaws. It has singled out, as its particular 
devil, the Department of Agriculture, which 
has been saddled with the bureaucratic re- 
sponsibility for the basic food distribution 
plans. And it makes much of the expendi- 
ture of funds by the department to support 
the food producers, as compared to the 
funds spent on food assistance programs for 
the hungry. This comparison of apples and 
oranges is invalid. Nor does the fault lie only 
with the Agriculture Department. A succes- 
sion of administrations, the Congress, and 
all of us who could not or would not see, 
must share the blame. 

But “Hunger, USA” put its finger on the 
essential truth. An emergency, for which 
there can really be no excuse, does exist in 
this country. It is an emergency which can 
and must be dealt with by a determined 
President, and an alerted Congress and an 
aroused public. Whatever the problems and 
whatever the cost, malnutrition, hunger and 
starvation surely have no place in this abun- 
dant society of ours. 


THE “PUEBLO”—HOW LONG, MR. 
PRESIDENT? 


HON. WILLIAM J. SCHERLE 
OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1968 
Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, this is the 


106th day the U.S.S. Pueblo and her crew 
have been in North Korean hands. 
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POWERPLANT SITING STUDY 
NEEDED 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1968 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, on April 
17, the distinguished junior Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Kennepy] intro- 
duced, with the junior Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Burpicx], the junior 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Moss], and my- 
self as cosponsors, a bill to provide for a 
national powerplant siting study and na- 
tional powerplant siting plan. The bill, 
S. 3330, would amend the Federal Power 
Act and direct the Federal Power Com- 
mission to conduct the study, with ad- 
vice and aid from appropriate Federal 
agencies and non-Federal public and 
private groups. 

I daresay that siting of nuclear power- 
plants will be at least as controversial in 
the future as siting of hydroelectric 
plants has been in the past. Congress, 
the utilities, the public need the kind of 
information which the FPC and its as- 
sociates would obtain through this study. 
I hope the Commerce Committee will 
consider the bill at an early date. 

Mr. President, a recent series of arti- 
cles in the Watertown, N.Y., Daily News 
illustrates the need for passage of S. 3330. 
It appeared for a while, early this year, 
that a nuclear-power siting study would 
be led by the trade association of one 
segment of the power industry, Edison 
Electric Institute. The broad approach 
suggested by Senator Kennepy in S. 3330 
will, in my opinion, provide much better 
guidelines than one conducted by Edison 
Electric Institute, which has a long his- 
tory of misleading and using public agen- 
cies and the public for the special ad- 
vantage of its members. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the articles in the Watertown 
Daily News, written by its Washington 
correspondent, Alan Emory, be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Watertown (N.Y.) Daily News, 

Feb. 28, 1968] 
JOHNSON ADMINISTRATION OPENS DOOR FOR 
BIG POWER STRUGGLE 
(By Alan Emory) 

WASHINGTON.—The Johnson administra- 
tion is promoting a plan that could give pri- 
vate utility companies a multi-billion-dollar 
windfall and the biggest bonanza since the 
days before federal utility regulation. 

The plan, which will probably touch off a 
political explosion of nuclear proportion, 
surfaced when the Atomic Energy commission 
asked congress to approve a study of nuclear 
plant sites “headed up” by the trade associa- 
tion of private utility companies, the Edison 
Electric institute. 

The result could be huge profits for the 
utilities, especially if the study commission 
recommended site land already owned by, or 
under option to, the companies. 

Under the plan presented to the joint con- 
gressional committee on atomic energy by 
Milton Shaw, A.E.C. director of reactor de- 
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velopment and technology, other participants 
in the survey “probably will be” the Federal 
Power commission, the Departments of In- 
terior, Commerce and Health, Education, and 
Welfare, the American Public Power associa- 
tion and allied groups—but only “as re- 
quired.” 

Warnings are already being sounded pri- 
vately that the power companies may be in a 
position to tie up choice sites and prevent 
acquisition by competitors and that the 
utility firms will have available inside in- 
formation on what sites the A.E.C. considers 
suitable. 

One observer said the plan amounted to a 
literal “cash contribution to the private com- 
panies.” 

Only a limited number of sites exist that 
would be suitable for big atomic power plants. 

The plan says nothing about federal own- 
ership or purchase of plant sites, safeguards 
against speculation or prevention of windfall 
profits. 

Edison Electric institute members have 
vigorously opposed proposals to share own- 
ership of large atomic power stations. 

Dr. J. A. Mithursky, chairman of the Uni- 
versity of Maryland’s department of environ- 
mental research, has said, “The power utili- 
ties should not be permitted to operate in- 
dependently in site selection.” 

The survey idea stemmed from a comment 
by F.P.C. Commissioner Charles R. Ross last 
May that “the scarcity of sites for nuclear 
plants on the scale on the drawing boards re- 
quires an immediate national inventory of 
them.” 

Then, in October, 1967, Atomic Energy 
Commissioner James T. Ramey told a Wash- 
ington audience his panel had started dis- 
cussions with the E.E.I. on a nation-wide ap- 
proach to the problem, Ramey, however, sug- 
gested a federal interdepartmental commit- 
tee on electric power plant siting headed by 
the Federal Power commission and includ- 
ing E.E.I. and the American Public Power 
association. 

The A.P.P.A, has never been contacted 
about taking part in the survey. At least one 
member of the A.E.C. did not even know that 
Shaw was recommending it to Congress with 
the Utility association at the helm. 

The A.E.C. became the center of heated 
controversy 14 years ago in the Dixon-Yates 
case when it recommended construction of a 
private power plant in competition with the 
Tennessee Valley authority. Conflict-of- 
interest charges led to cancellation of the 
plan and eventual senate rejection of A.E.C. 
Chairman Lewis L. Strauss as secretary of 
commerce, 

The commission, while backing the E.E.I. 
to head the study, disclaims jurisdiction it- 
self to safeguard consumers of nuclear- 
powered electricity. 

According to a San Francisco speech by 
A.E.C. Chairman Glenn T. Seaborg on Feb. 
7, the present nuclear generating capacity 
in the United States is 2,800,000 kilowatts, a 
figure that will rise to 150,000,000 by 1980 
and more than 700,000,000 by 2000. 

Experts estimate the utility industry will 
build the equivalent of 700 nuclear power 
units of a million kilowatts each over the 
next 30 years. 

Major atomic power plants need lots of 
land. A survey for the Bonneville Power ad- 
ministration estimates the minimum area 
needed for a million-kilowatt plant adja- 
cent to a large body of water at 360 acres, 
with 600 acres for a 1,500,000 kilowatt plant 
and 900 acres for one of two million. 

A. C. Monteith, senior vice president of 
Westinghouse Electric corporation, says that 
in 32 years about 200 news plant sites will 
have been developed in this country, some 
10,000,000 kilowatts or more in size. Monteith 
noted that only five rivers in the U.S. had 
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enough water flow to support the coiling 
requirements for a plant that big. 

Most of the plant would then be located 
near oceans and along the Great Lakes, with 
extra-high voltage lines used to move power 
inland. 

However, potential discharge of heated 
water could rule out some location near cer- 
tain bodies of water. 

Sen. Edmund S. Muskie, D., Me., said on 
Feb. 6, that the demand for cooling water 
was rising rapidly and by the end of the 
next decade about one-sixth of the total 
fresh water runoff in the U.S. “will be re- 
quired for cooling and condensing purposes 
because nuclear energy generation requires 
as much as 40 per cent more cooling water 
than conventional fossil fuel generation.” 

Other problems about plant location in- 
clude public concern over placing a reactor 
in a populated area and agitation about 
esthetics of equipment and the limited 
transportability of pressure vessels because 
of size and weight, which has restricted 
large reactors to sites accessible to navigable 
waterways. 

Additional factors include health and 
safety, geology, seismology, hydrology, mete- 
orology, and population density. 

Safety considerations could force future 
atomic power plants underground or to man- 
made islands off the coast, some experts feel. 
The A.E.C. says the annual production of 
high-level liquid radioactive waste is expected 
to increase 100 times or more between 1970 
and 2000, mainly because of nuclear power 
activity. 

Water shortages have prompted combined 
desalting and power plants fueled by fission, 
producing water, power, fertilizers, aluminum 
and magnesium. These would be located 
near major sources of salt or brackish water. 

However, the sports fishing institute has 
complained “power stations are invading the 
estuaries at an accelerated rate,” with poten- 
tial danger to land, water and trees, Those 
worried about the A.E.C. plan maintain that 
direct participation in nuclear power plants 
by all utilities in a region discourage concen- 
tration of control over generation and trans- 
mission cutting down on the number of 
smaller fossil-fuel burning facilities used to 
produce power—and also on air pollution. 

Shaw told congress Feb, 21 the utility trade 
group should undertake the survey of the 
overall power situation because the tremen- 
dous commitments in this country to electric 
power from now until the year 2000 are such 
that it is essential we get these factors under- 
stood.” 

Those familiar with the plan, however, 
point to the controversies in several parts 
of the country between local public power 
systems and private utility companies about 
construction and operation of atomic power 
plants. 

Under those circumstances, they are say- 
ing privately, it may not be appropriate to 
give private firms responsibility or the power 
plant study while relegating public power 
systems to a secondary role. 

Questions raised about the administration 
plan include what voice public power will 
have in developing “comprehensive guides 
for the assessment, selection and allocation 
of sites” for the p!ants, and whether shared 
ownership will be considered. 

A. P. P. A. General Manager Alex Radin has 
asked A.E.C. Chairman Seaborg why public 
power is involved only as required” when 
local public power systems serve 14 per cent 
of the nation’s electric users and own 14.3 
per cent of the generating capacity, while 
rural electric cooperatives serve 84 per cent of 
electric users. 

Radin warned that “the companies may be 
given a unique opportunity to maximize their 
pie investment in land at the expense of 
others.” 
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[From the Watertown (N. T.) Daily Times, 
Feb. 29, 1968] 


ATOMIC ENERGY UNIT DEFENDS PLAN FOR 
NUCLEAR SITE SURVEY 
(By Alan Emory) 

WASHINGTON:—An Atomic Energy commis- 
sion spokesman today defended the plan 
place the Electric Utility Trade association 
in charge of a nationwide nuclear power plant 
site survey as congressional critics demanded 
an explanation from commission Chairman 
Glenn T. Seaborg. 

Sen. George D. Aiken, R., Vt., who will 
soon begin hearings on his bill to block & 
nationwide nuclear power monopoly, said he 
had asked the A.E.C, to justify the plan. 

Milton Shaw, director of the A.E.C. reactor 
development division, who presented the plan 
to congress, said he was “shocked” and 
“floored” by the criticism being expressed by 
public power groups. 

He said the critics were creating a “tre- 
mendous flap on the basis of premature 
assumptions.” 

Shaw explained that the Edison Electric 
institute, the private power company trade 
group, had had committees in existence for 
some time on the whole idea of plant sites 
and allied questions. 

He said that at a meeting on reactor plant 
fuel he had discussed the E.E.I. officials mat- 
ters of general industry concern, including 
location of future large atomic power plants 
and the need for a broad-scale survey. 

Studies along this line have been advocated 
by members of both the Federal Power and 
Atomic Energy commissions, but in October 
AE.C, Commissioner James T. Ramey said 
the survey should be made by an interdepart- 
mental committee headed by the Federal 
Power commission with interested groups 
like E.E.I. and the American Public Power 
association included. 

When the A.E.C. made its pitch to congress 
last week, however, the public power groups 
were not notified, nor was the F. P. C. 

Shaw said the E.E.I. had expressed an in- 
terest in the study and would check the 
membership on participation. The trade as- 
sociation then informed Shaw it would like 
to take on the job. 

The A.E.C. official that said that, in con- 
trast with the utility companies, the Amer- 
ican Public Power association had not said 
anything to the commission about getting 
into the survey, even after Ramey’s speech 
urging its launching. 

“I didn’t realize they were so sensitive about 
not being contacted formally,” Shaw said, 
“put I have had general discussions with 
Public Power leaders.” 

Shaw said the A.P.P.A. had been the prime 
mover in a 1966 survey of small power plants, 
but the E.E.I. “did not scream about that.“ 

F.P.C. Chairman Lee C. White declined to 
get into the controversy and create a possible 
policy split within the Johnson administra- 
tion. 

F. P. C. experts pointed out, however, that 
certain issues contained in the power plant 
site survey were already involved in the elec- 
tricity reliability legislation the commission 
is pushing in congress. 

The program brings in regional planning 
councils to meet power needs, including 
specific outlines of the types of generation, 
where plants should be located and trans- 
mission in areas where the power is required. 

The F.P.C. wants the planning “open and 
early,” a spokesman declared. 

“We are in a new era,” he continued 
“where you cannot stick a power plant just 
anywhere.” 

One Johnson administration official, who 
declined to be quoted by name, called the 
A. E. O. presentation “a blunder in a highly 
sensitive industry.” 

Public power groups have insisted that al- 
lowing E.E.I. to head the survey would give 
private firms the inside track on huge wind- 
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fall profits from advance knowledge of choice 
power plant sites. 

Shaw, on the other hand, compared the 
survey with a search for a better automobile 
in which a series of brand name manufac- 
turers might be consulted, makers of tires 
as well as engines. The goal, regardless of who 
was consulted, he said, was a better product. 

Opponents of the A.E.C. plan note that it 
calls only for participation by the F. P. C., 
Interior, Commerce and Health and Welfare 
departments and the A.P.P.A. “as required.” 

They say this gives only a secondary role 
to those agencies public and private whose 
mission is to safeguard the overall public in- 
terest. 

[From the Watertown (N..) Daily Times 
Mar. 1, 1968] 
ADMINISTRATION Move Dur To TAKE HEAT 
Orr POWER PLAN 


(By Alan Emory) 

WASHINGTON.—The Johnson administra- 
tion will tell congress in a few days that its 
controversial atomic power plant site survey 
will not be turned over to a private utility 
trade association, but will, instead, be led 
by a government agency, probably the fed- 
eral power commission. 

The move is expected to take the heat off 
the Atomic Energy Commission, which raised 
eyebrows, criticism and anger with a proposal 
that the Edison Electric Institute head up 
the site survey. 

This could have led to a fabulous wind- 
fall for the utility companies. The A.E.C. had 
told congress other federal agencies and pub- 
lic power groups would be brought in “as 
required.” 

Administration assurances will maintain 
the presentation to con was badly drawn 
and never really showed the intent of the gov- 
ernment at all. 

According to Atomic Energy Commission- 
er James T. Ramey, whose October proposal 
for the site survey started the whole plan, the 
utility group was only consulted to kick off 
a preliminary move on whether a full-fledged 
study should be undertaken. 

The intention always was to have “a co- 
ordinated approach under broader govern- 
ment leadership,” he declared in an inter- 
view. Ramey’s original plan called for an in- 
terdepartmental committee headed by the 
federal power commission. 

Informed sources predicted today this 
would be the final plan, with both private 
and public power groups participating, but 
neither in control. 

Ramey said other A.E.C. officials had in- 
correctly indicated “numerous meetings” 
had been held with private company execu- 
tives on the survey, and he insisted the com- 
mission had tried to “deal equitably” with 
the situation. 

“We started talking to the bigger guys who 
were around more,” he explained. “This was 
never intended as any effort at freezing any- 
body out.” 

The original plan has already produced 
sharp inquiries from Sens. George D. Aiken, 
R., Vt., and Lee Metcalf, D., Mont. 

One A.E.C. explanation is that Milton 
Shaw, director of the Reactor Development 
division, who made the presentation to the 
joint congressional committee on atomic en- 
ergy, had only a few minutes to flash a chart 
on the screen and no time to explain the 
situation fully. 

Shaw and Ramey both say no committee 
members asked any questions. 

The explanation, while not denied on Capi- 
tol Hill, has produced privately skeptical 
comments, 

Some Johnson Administration officials are 
satisfied there was no “evil plot” to provide 
a bonanza for private power companies. One 
key agency executive said he felt this was the 
case but added, “I can’t be sure, though.” 

Shaw said, in an interview, it was “unfor- 
tunate” there had not been more discussion 
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on the survey with the lawmakers, because 
that would have made clear there was no 
surrender to the utilities. 

“We did not go to many people because 
we were slow,” he declared. “Last fall, when 
the issue came up, we were working on the 
new budget and matters before congress were 
pretty hectic.” 

Shaw said the work directed by E.E.I. had 
been strictly exploratory, a technical discus- 
sion and nothing close to policy issues.” 

“I don’t care whether the plants are pub- 
lic power or private power,” Shaw said. The 
important thing, he stressed, was the avail- 
ability of locations for the plants. He said 
the A.E.C. had worked with both public and 
private power groups in the past and would 
again in the future. 

Both will be participants in the survey 
“to varying degrees and according to their 
ability and responsibilities,” Shaw added. 

In some quarters the ieda of giving E.E.I. 
the leadership of the survey was interpreted 
as an administration bid to drain some cam- 
paign contribution dollars from the Repub- 
licans, who usually get the bulk of utility 
executive support in an election. 

Public power Republicans, however, had 
indicated an ess to use the issue 
against the administration this year. 

[From the Watertown (N.Y.) Daily Times, 
Mar. 7, 1968] 
PRIVATE MONOPOLY OF NUCLEAR POWER PRO- 
TESTED BY SENATOR 


WASHINGTON. —Sen. D. Aiken, R., 
Vt., today warned that anything leading to 
private power monopoly of the nuclear field 
should be stopped.” 

“The Atomic Energy Commission doesn’t 
understand the important role of the pub- 
licly-owned utilities and rural cooperatives 
in providing electricity for the public,” the 
White-haired New Englander said in a state- 
ment. 

Aiken, a member of the joint congressional 
committee on atomic energy, said the com- 
mission should not undertake any broad 
studies of nuclear power generation and dis- 
tribution without “the full partnership of 
other federal agencies and associations rep- 
resenting the publicly-owned systems as well 
as the private utility companies.” 

The A.E.C. has kicked up a controversy by 
proposing a country-wide nuclear power 
plant site survey headed by the utility trade 
association, the Edison Electric Institute. 

It failed to consult the federal power com- 
mission, the American Public Power associa- 
tion or the National Rural Electric Coopera- 
tive Association. 

Informed sources say the A.E.C. will re- 
vamp its plan to have the F.P.C. head the 
survey. 

Aiken, who has sponsored a plan to pre- 
vent a private nuclear power monopoly in 
the country, called on the A.E.C. to explain 
why it wanted to analyze thermal and at- 
mospheric pollution as part of the study 
when it claimed it had no jurisdiction over 
these problems as related to new atomic 
power plants. 

He also demanded an explanation for ex- 
cluding the public power entities from the 
plant site survey. 

“For an undertaking of this magnitude,” 
he said, “it would seem a broad inter-agency 
study would be more in the public interest,” 
than is the plan of atomic energy Commis- 
sioner James T. Ramey, a former Aiken as- 
sociate. 

Aiken, in a letter to A.E.C. Chairman Glenn 
T. Seaborg said he wanted to know how the 
AE. C. had reached the conclusion the survey 
should include issues over which the com- 
mission “has repeatedly stated it lacks juris- 
diction.” 

The commission now licenses nuclear plans 
as medical therapy and research projects, 
and the securities and exchange commis- 
sion rules on their commercial feasibility 
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and whether stock should be sold to the 
public. 

As research projects, private utility plants 
can exclude public group from the benefit 
of atomic power, Aiken noted. 

Atomic ENERGY UNIT WARNED ABOUT UTILITY 
TRADE GROUP 


[From the Watertown (N.Y.) Daily Times, 
Mar. 8, 1968 

WasHINGTON.—Sen. Lee Metcalf today 
warned the Atomic Energy commission that 
the private utility trade association was tak- 
ing it “down the primrose path.” 

The Montana Democrat told A.E.C. Chair- 
man Glen T, Seaborg that the Edison Elec- 
tric institute—which the A.E.C. has proposed 
to head a nationwide survey of atomic power 
plant sites Is notorious for misleading and 
using public officials in order to increase the 
advantage and profit of its segment of the 
industry.” 

The A.E.C. has come under increasing fire 
because of its proposal and its failure to 
provide an equal role for public power groups 
and the government. 

Informed sources say the commission will 
shift its stand in a few days and call for the 
Federal Power commission to head the 
survey. 

Metcalf told Seaborg he should familiarize 
himself with E. E. I. s qualifications to head 
up any public policy study. 

He said he had a “deep interest in making 
the tremendous benefits of nuclear power 
available to all Americans on equitable 

” 


Metcalf said the F. P. C. showed, in its con- 
duct of the national power survey, how it 
could marshal all segments of the power in- 
dustry and government while retaining re- 
sponsibility. 

Available facts, the senator added, indi- 
cated to him the AE. O. did not have that 
capability. 

Metcalf said he had been “deeply dis- 
turbed” by the original A.E.C, plan. He noted 
the E.E.I. was neither a public body nor did 
it represent the whole electric power indus- 

As of the end of February, he continued, 
no one on the A.E.C, had consulted with 
F. P. C. or public power groups about partici- 
pating in the nuclear power plant site 
survey, 

[From the Watertown (N.Y.) Daily News, 
Mar, 15, 1968] 


NUCLEAR Power SITE Survey Nor PRIVATE 
INTEREST SHOW 
(By Alan Emory) 

WasuiIncton.—Atomic Energy commission 
Chairman Glenn T. Seaborg today prom- 
ised not to turn over the government’s 
atomic power plant site survey to the private 
utility companies’ trade association. 

He said the A.E.C. had “no intention” of 
pursuing such a plan. Seaborg also conceded 
the A.E.C. would have done better to explore 
the problem with more organizations than 
just the Edison Electric institute. 

The chairman indicated the end result 
would probably be an interdepartmental 
study along the lines suggested in October 
by A.E.C. Commissioner James T. Ramey. 
Ramey favored having the Federal Power 
commission run the show, but Seaborg said 
it might be headed by a newly-formed 
energy policy staff. 

An A.E.C. proposal to allow the E.EI. to 
head the study and have other federal agen- 
cies and public power groups participate 
“as required” drew fire in and out of congress. 

Seaborg said discussions with other or- 
ganizations were designed to focus industry 
attention on the subject of power plant 
sites. Discussions with E.E.I., he said, were 
“only a part of the overall study plans” and 
part of that was “still in the formative 
stage.” 

The early talks are aimed mainly at 
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identifying factors to be considered, he added, 
and “no definitive arrangements have been 
consummated regarding the conduct of such 
studies.” 

In a letter to American Public Power as- 
sociation General Manager Alex Radin, Sea- 
borg, said A.E.C. officials had referred to the 
future involvement of the F.P.C. and Radin's 
association. 

The A. E. C., said the chairman, “does not 
plan to commission others, such as the E.E.I. 
to conduct such comprehensive siting studies 
for nuclear plants except as would be part 
of an interdepartmental or similar effort.” 

Early talks were held with the private in- 
dustry group, he said, because E.E.I, com- 
prised “by far the largest segment of the 
industry and E.E.I. expressed a willingness 
to participate in such efforts.” 

We have not delegated any responsi- 
bility to E.E.I., he added, and A.E.C, has 
no intention of doing so,” 

Seaborg hinted again the A.E.C. did not 
have jurisdiction over the consumer aspects 
of power operations, and the consumer angle 
reinforced the need for an interdepartmental 
group to conduct the survey. The A.E.C. en- 
dorses this “more strongly than ever,” he 
declared. 

“In retrospect,” Seaborg told Radin, “a 
broader exploration of the problem with 
more organizations would have been in 
order.” 


CONGRESSIONAL SCHOLARS 
PROGRAM 


HON. JOHN R. DELLENBACK 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1968 


Mr. DELLENBACK. Mr. Speaker, in an 
effort to make our National Government 
come alive to our young people, last year 
Mrs. Dellenback and I instituted a pro- 
gram which we called our congressional 
scholars program. 

When we began the program, we asked 
the school authorities of Oregon’s Fourth 
Congressional District to select students 
who would be particularly able to learn 
and profit from a week in the Nation’s 
Capital and who would be willing and 
able to pass along to their fellow students 
in their respective counties what they 
learned here. 

The transportation expenses were 
taken care of through arrangements 
made by the education districts involved. 
While in Washington, the students were 
the guests of the Dellenback family. 

The eight students who visited us last 
year did a marvelous job of reporting 
their experiences upon their return to 
Oregon. Our young guests’ stay with us 
was so successful that we decided to con- 
tinue the program this year and to ex- 
pand the number of congressional scho- 
lars to 12. 

From more than 100 applicants, 12 
outstanding young people were selected 
by a committee of educators to be our 
guests this year. Mrs. Dellenback, the 
children, and I were pleased to have liv- 
ing in our home during this year’s pro- 
gram: 

Bill Ankeny, Myrtle Creek; Steve Green- 
wood, Eugene; John Heinz, Coos Bay; Robert 
Pete, Phoenix; Gary Cully, Eugene; John 
Fisher, Eugene; Kris Keil, Ashland; Teri 
Schwarz, Gold Beach; Ronald Blanton, Eu- 
gene; Cynthia Buhl, Myrtle Creek; John 
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Craig, Springfield; Celia Duboraw, Grants 
Pass. 


While they were with us, we sought to 
give these scholars an opportunity to 
meet some of the people and observe as 
many as possible of the procedures and 
structures through which and in which 
our National Government lives and per- 
forms its functions. It was a most en- 
couraging and stimulating experience for 
us to note the concerned and responsible 
manner in which these outstanding 
young people observed, thought about, 
and discussed the representatives and 
operations of their Government first 
hand. 

I mention this program today with the 
thought that some of my colleagues 
might be interested in this kind of pro- 
gram and adapt it for scholars in their 
respective districts. I know that involve- 
ment in such a program has been a most 
cep experience for the Dellen- 

acks. 


EAST-WEST TRADE 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1968 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the Amer- 
ican Management Association performed 
a singular service to our economic com- 
munity when, early in March, it hosted 
an orientation and briefing conference 
in New York City on the subject of 
East-West trade. I was among those 
privileged to address this important 
session. My remarks on that occasion 
were placed into the Recor, on April 29. 

The conference agenda included im- 
portant remarks by a number of distin- 
guished businessmen, scholars, and dip- 
lomats. I know that several of the ad- 
dresses delivered contained particularly 
significant commentary on the East- 
West trade structure that will be of 
interest to my colleagues and to the 
public. >- 

I ask unanimous consent that a selec- 
tion of addresses by various conference 
participants be printed in the Extensions 
of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the address- 
es were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

OPPORTUNITIES FOR TRADE WITH THE EAST: 
LOST AND FOUND 
(By Tino Perutz, Managing Director, Omni 

Division, C. Tennant, Sons & Co., of New 

York) 

The topic of my talk is Opportunities for 
Trade With the East: Lost and Found. My 
remarks are personal, and not necessarily the 
views of my company. 

Ever since Caesar, on his way to the Forum, 
was warned by the soothsayer to beware the 
Ides of March, this has been a month of im- 
portant events. 

Fifty years ago yesterday the new Bolshevik 
government, which assumed power in Rus- 
sia on November 7, 1917, signed the peace 
treaty of Brest-Litovsk with the central pow- 
ers. A year later, in March 1919, the third 
International (Comintern) was founded with 
the ultimate aim of bringing about world 
revolution. (Comintern was dissolyed—as 
Cominform—in 1956.) On the Ides of March 
1921 Lenin introduced N.E.P., the New Eco- 
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nomic Policy, by saying let's take one step 
backward in order to take two steps forward.” 
A year later Stalin became Secretary-Gen- 
eral of the Party. 

In March 1953 Stalin died, and three years 
later at the twentieth Party Congress, was 
denounced for megalomania and repressions. 
After de-Stalinization the Soviet Union went 
on to scientific, technological achievements, 
among them the launching of the first astro- 
naut into space. The standard of living of 
the Russian people was greatly improved, 
and on the political scene, collective leader- 
ship was established. 

With the publication in 1962 of Professor 
Eyzel Liberman’s economic theories, a new 
economic concept was proposed, substituting 
profitability for Stakhanovism, and market 
demand for rigid central planning. 

Fifty years ago in the United States the 
income tax ranged from one to six percent— 
the Gross National Product reached 40 bil- 
lion dollars, and Congress was about to deter- 
mine that we should disengage ourselves 
from international involvements. A Rip van 
Winkle, who had fallen asleep at that time, 
would hardly comprehend the changes that 
have made America the world’s leading in- 
dustrial and political power. And had he 
been interested in our economy at the time 
he feel asleep, he would now undoubtedly 
cry: “Socialism”. 

If, similarly, the hero of Mayakowski’s 
“Bedbug” would have been frozen for the 
same period, and would now thaw into a 
new Russia, he might well mutter: Capital- 
ism”. 

I had the privilege of addressing the East- 
West seminar last year, and would like to 
compare today’s outlook and opportunities 
in East-West trade with those of last year. 
Last year some of us expected that hearings 
on the East-West Trade Bill would be sched- 
uled in 1967. This bill was added to the leg- 
islative junkheap in May 1966, as Senator 
Mansfield announced upon introducing the 
bill. Now we have all given up hope that 
this bill will be salvaged in the course of this 
year. 

President Johnson authorized the Exim- 
bank in October 1966 to extend its export 
guarantee program to sales of U.S. goods to 
five East European countries. Under this au- 
thorization medium term guarantees would 
have enabled U.S. companies to obtain non- 
recourse financing through U.S. banks or 
through Eurodollar sources, thereby allow- 
ing U.S. exporters to compete with European 
sellers., When the Senate passed the Exim- 
bank extension bill in August 1967, this 
presidential authorization was specifically 
repudiated. The House passed this restrictive 
bill on February 7, 1968. This is a serious 
setback compared to last year. 

The omission of reference to East-West 
trade in the President’s State of the Union 
message this year indicates that the bridge- 
building concept of 1967 has been abandoned, 
at least temporarily. 

The over-all feeling in Congress toward 
trade with Eastern Europe has changed in 
the last twelve months from a more or less 
passive unfriendliness to active hostility. This 
change in sentiment was naturally caused 
by the escalation in Vietnam. 

Last year we expected some easing of ex- 
port controls; essentially they have remained 
as rigid as they were. Tomorrow we will hear 
the Department of Commerce discuss export 
controls, I know it will be a comprehensive 
presentation. Nevertheless, I would like to 
submit an exporter’s assessment of these 
controls. 

The Export Control Act was enacted in 
February 1949 as a temporary measure and 
was renewed every two or three years. The 
Export Control Act establishes vague and un- 
definable criteria of control. The administra- 
tors of the Act, in their day to day decisions, 
must weigh the approval of a license against 
possible damage to our national security and 
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welfare or to possible benefit to the recipient 
country’s military or economic potential. 
Thus the administration of regulations in a 
changing political atmosphere becomes a 
major act of bureaucratic statesmanship. 

At last year’s seminar Rep. Lipscomb of 
California, ranking minority member of the 
Defense Subcommittee and constant critic of 
the tolerance of export controls, declared that 
export licenses for fertilizers should be de- 
nied because of the strategic character of this 
product. 

The Office of Export Control is advised in 
its functions by an interdepartmental com- 
mittee composed of Defense, State and Treas- 
ury departments, and by the so-called “amor- 
phous body of the intelligence community”. 
It seems to me that such divided interpreta- 
tion leads to diffusion of responsibilities. 

Originally our export controls were to be 
applied equally by all nations having defense 
commitments with the USA, In the course of 
years, however, our defense partners liberal- 
ized their exports to Eastern Europe, whereas 
U.S. controls remained inflexible. This self 
imposed restraint, for restraint’s sake, is de- 
priving us of our share of this trade. 

As a member of the N.Y. Regional Export 
Expansion Council, I am, of course, much 
concerned with the general expansion of U.S. 
exports, as we all are, and I would welcome 
an executive order expressly stating that ex- 
port licenses shall not be denied if such de- 
nial would diminish the U.S. trade surplus. 
While such an order would obviously increase 
dramatically the uncertainties of licensing, 
it would at least help to point up the paradox. 

The perennial deficit in our balance of pay- 
ments, which reached a figure of almost four 
billion dollars in 1967, was the theme of the 
President's message to the nation on January 
first of this year. Several measures are pro- 
posed in this message which-—if enacted—will 
obviously reduce our imbalance of payments. 

In his message, the President states that: 
quote “to the average citizen the imbalance 
of payments, the strength of the dollar 
are meaningless phrases, They seem to have 
little relevance to our daily lives. Yet their 
consequences touch us all.” unquote. 

Yet, the government expects that these 
meaningless phrases will make an average cit- 
izen accept the proposed limitations, includ- 
ing the limitations on travel abroad, The gov- 
ernment is apparently unable to persuade the 
average (uninformed) citizen that freer and 
larger exports to Eastern Europe would con- 
ceivably decrease our deficit within the next 
few years by the several hundred million 
dollars. 

Every average Englishman or Swiss or Aus- 
trian has accepted some variation of the slo- 
gan “To export or die”. In the USA a general 
apathy towards exports seems to exist. Ex- 
ports to Eastern Europe in particular are 
regarded as a contract with the devil, and 
trade with the devil would compromise our 
lofty moral principles. Our giant automobile 
industry did not even compete for the Rus- 
sian business of setting up a passenger car 
industry. It yielded to Fiat of Italy to supply 
plant installations and services in the value 
of some 400 million dollars. Perhaps our 
American cars are too sophisticated. If so, 
our automobile industry could have competed 
for this business through their European 
affiliates in England or Germany where the 
smaller cars are being manufactured. 

We understand very well that sale of equip- 
ment and know-how to Russia would result 
in stigmatizing the company in the USA. The 
resulting loss of domestic business would be 
an unacceptable risk. We are quite cognizant 
of this dilemma. 

But is this an unalterable fact? Must it 
remain unalterable in the light of the Presi- 
dent’s message, in the light of a serious mon- 
etary crisis? 

When will our political leaders assume the 
responsibilities inherent in their leadership 
so that the dangers to our economy, to the 
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health and well-being of this nation will 
become meaningful phrases? 

Are we to assume that the average Italian 
understands better the relevance of trade to 
his daily life, or should we assume simply 
that every Flat owner in Italy and abroad 
is a communist sympathizer at heart? 

The Fiat automobile plant in the USSR will 
build hundreds of thousands of passenger 
cars and thereby fulfill the dream of travel to 
many Russians. This new plant will oblige 
the Soviet Union to divert a qualified labor 
force to the automotive industry, to the im- 
provement of road systems, to the building 
of service stations and motels. 

Is it contrary to our national interest to 
expect within a few years traffic tie-ups on 
Gorky Street in Moscow similar to the snail’s 
pace on Madison Avenue—with its daily loss 
of tens of thousands of “executive” man- 
hours? 

Trade between the western countries and 
Eastern Europe has reached the impressive 
figure of 16 billion dollars in 1967, a 20% in- 
crease over the preceding year, which again 
exceeded 1965 by 20%. The Common Market's 
trade with Eastern Europe in 1967 was in ex- 
cess of five billion dollars (more than 80% 
increase in the last five years). 

The U.S. trade figure for 1967 for all ex- 
ports to and imports from Eastern Europe 
was 372 million dollars, which is less than 
0.7% of our total worldwide trade. Our ex- 
ports to Eastern Europe were 195 million dol- 
lars, which is 0.6% of our total exports. 

I will not dwell on figures. The fact that 
we are barely participating in existing East- 
West trade is well established. 

Obviously these trade relations between 
the industrial nations of the west and East- 
ern Europe have resulted in much improved 
personal contacts; in acceptance of western 
technical standards, such as DIN and BSS, 
and reliance on western spare parts. Western 
service personnel and engineers travel widely 
in the east, and their field reports are a con- 
stant source of information. Certain nego- 
tiating patterns and basic contract condi- 
tions have evolved and have normalized busi- 
ness relations. It will be difficult for U.S. sel- 
lers to displace such well entrenched com- 
petitors. 

These contacts have also enabled the west 
to observe closely and to take advantage of 
the new economic concepts which are grad- 
ually being introduced in Eastern Europe. I 
am referring to the so-called “economist’s re- 
volt” which I would prefer to call more ap- 
propriately a “renaissance” of some old and 
proven principles of economics. When some 
of the Comecon nations encountered increas- 
ing difficulties to compete in western mar- 
kets, they recognized the shortcomings of 
rigidly and centrally directed economies. This 
recognition accompanied the growing desire 
for greater national assertion, particularly 
among the more industrialized former satel- 
lite countries. In Czechoslovakia, for example, 
only seven years after the Communist take- 
over, a group of outstanding economists, 
headed by Prof. Ota Sik, started to explore 
new economic orientation. 

The theories of Prof. Sik are, I believe, sim- 
ilar to those being promulgated in other 
Eastern European countries. Therefore, a 
brief review of Czech economic development, 
as presented by Sik in a recent talk in Stock- 
holm, will be illuminating. 

Shortly after the Communist takeover in 
Czechoslovakia in 1948 industry and trade 
were nationalized; from the smallest ma- 
chine shop to the Skoda Works, from the 
Bata Shoe empire to the cobbler’s bench. 
Strict centralized planning and direction 
were introduced, in emulation of the USSR, 
the only country which, until then, had been 
practicing this system. 

No past experiences, no other theories, 
were acceptable because rigid centralized 
control was regarded as the only possible 
form a socialist economy could take. Any 
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deviation from this rigidity, in thought or 
in practice, was considered heresy. 

The central bureaucracy established five- 
year programs for the entire industry, deter- 
mined the production volume of each fac- 
tory—in pieces or tonnage—and fixed sales 
prices for some one and a half millions items. 

The postwar boom had obscured some 
weaknesses of the economy until 1956-57 
when Czech foreign trade started to experi- 
ence major difficulties. Even though indus- 
trial production, by its emphasis on manu- 
facture of capital goods, had increased by 
four hundred percent, exports to the west 
declined because of rapidly increasing pro- 
duction costs and a lag in technical develop- 
ment. At the same time, agricultural output 
remained at prewar levels, thus making nec- 
essary the import of additional foodstuffs. 
Farm workers had been diverted to industry, 
and therefore the average age of agricul- 
tural workers rose to about 50 years. These 
older people could not be trained to accept 
new techniques, which would have improved 
agricultural output. 

The Czech government decided to experi- 
ment with some of Prof. Sik’s recommenda- 
tions, which gave managers more freedom of 
action and introduced incentives. However, 
further economic decline in the next few 
years brought on a complete reversal, and 
even more rigid centralism was adopted. De- 
spite frequent violent attacks from within, 
the Sik theories were finally accepted by the 
government in 1967. Yet even today opposi- 
tion is strong from those party members who 
claim that the new economic system will 
deprive workers of their privileges. 

I am describing these conflicting trends 
because the final outcome will determine 
decisively Czechoslovakia’s success in inter- 
national trade and, by analogy, the inter- 
national trading position of most other East- 
ern European countries. 

The broad aims of this new economic sys- 
tem are, in Prof. Sik’s words:—.... “to 
establish an entirely new relationship be- 
tween planning and the mechanics of the 
market within a socialist economy“: 
to establish profit as the only valid and meas- 
urable indicator for the success of an in- 


dustrial operation, and... . “to introduce 
incentives which (as under capitalism) will 
improve efficiency.” 


In the period of transition from old to new 
system, decentralization will first affect in- 
dividual factories (all of which are part of 
larger trusts). These factories will establish 
their own short term (one year) planning. 
This phase is referred to as micro-economy. 

Top management of the trusts will issue 
medium (five year) and long term (15 to 
20 year) plans which will have the character 
of economic forecasts rather than of inflexi- 
ble directives. The Central State authority 
will issue macro-economic guidelines for the 
entire industry. 

The factories (producing for profit) will 
pay three types of taxes: 

1. a tax on invested capital (6%) 

2. a tax on gross income, i.e., gross sales, 
less raw material, less amortization (18%) 

3. a wage tax computed both on a per 
capita basis and a total payroll basis, so that 
reduction in the number of workers will 
result in a more favorable tax rate even 
though the individual wage level might be 
increased. 

The domestic price structure will be deter- 
mined by fixed government prices for essen- 
tial raw materials and services, by ceiling 
prices for many consumer items, and by com- 
pletely free prices for less essential goods. 

Strong emphasis will be placed on the 
training of new managers. According to Prof. 
“entirely new management per- 
sonnel will be required“. I would as- 
sume that this displacement will cause some 
discontent among older, faithful party 
bureaucrats. 

I would suggest that this association con- 
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sider making available its experience in man- 
agerial training to the management train- 
ing centers in Prague and Warsaw, Moscow 
and Budapest. 

Similiar changes toward a “freer enter- 
prise” within a socialist economy are taking 
place in all other Eastern countries except 
Poland. (Poland’s centralism is somewhat 
lessened by Polish individualism and in- 
genuity.) In Hungary a new economic sys- 
tem establishing the independence and re- 
sponsibility of industrial managers has be- 
come law on January first of this year. In- 
centives for managers may reach 80% of 
their basic salary. Laborer’s wages can be 
increased by 20%. East Germany, Rumania 
and Bulgaria have introduced to varying de- 
grees some form of new economic theories. 
In the USSR, where the three leading eco- 
nomists, Liberman, Kantorovich and Novoz- 
hilov, were awarded the Lenin Prize in 1965 
(the Soviet Union’s highest honor), all in- 
dustry is to be on a new profit-oriented de- 
centralized system by the end of this year. 
However, some reports indicate that these 
economic reforms are being eroded by con- 
servative elements, both at central and local 
levels. Nevertheless, I am convinced that 
once it has been recognized that efficiency, 
individual responsibility and incentive are 
organically interrelated, the economic re- 
formers in the Soviet Union will succeed 
with their program. 

I am equally convinced that the prospects 
for future U.S. exports to Eastern Europe 
will be much improved by the liberalization 
of economies. Profit-minded managers will 
want to adopt American manufacturing 
methods and will want to purchase Ameri- 
can technology, machinery and equipment. 
The prestige of American technology is prob- 
ably highest in Eastern Europe. In no other 
part of the world have I met so much genu- 
ine admiration for our technical and indus- 
trial accomplishments, for the achievements 
of our research and development. (U.S. ex- 
penditures for research and development of 
three and a half percent of our Gross Na- 
tional Product are about twice as high as the 
expenditures by the European Common Mar- 
ket nations.) 

After having been buried by Khrushchev, 
we have now been resurrected by Servant- 
Schreiber in his book LE DEFI AMERICAN— 
“The American Challenge“ —which sold 150,- 
000 copies in France in the first year of pub- 
lication. Servant-Schreiber evaluates Ameri- 
can economic presence in Western Europe as 
the world’s third economic power. 

This form of economic penetration will ob- 
viously be impossible in Socialist countries. 
Therefore the question arises whether and 
to what degree these countries will be able 
to pay for major imports from America. It is 
felt by many who favor greater trade between 
this country and Eastern Europe that such 
trade must remain at low levels. It is claimed 
that no historical trade pattern exists be- 
tween the USA and Russia, or Poland or the 
Balkan States, and that, in the absence of 
such reciprocal opportunities, trading vol- 
ume will be quite limited. 

I do not concur with these views. Poland, 
the only Eastern nation which enjoys Most 
Favored Nations tariff, was able to reach a 
trade volume with the U.S. of 150 million 
dollars in 1967, which represents more than 
40% of our total trade with Eastern Europe 
and exceeds our trade with the Soviet Union 
by 50 million dollars. The removal of present 
discriminatory U.S. tariffs by granting MFN 
treatment to the other Eastern countries, 
will certainly increase the trade volume. 

I also do not concur with the advocates 
of balanced reciprocal trade because such 
link between exports and imports leads to 
bilateralism. I suspect that existing bilateral 
agreements between west and east might 
have been forced upon Eastern Europe by 
such considerations and by the apprehension 
that cheap Eastern products could inundate 
home markets. Let us not be entrapped in 
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bilateral systems, thereby reducing our own 
opportunities, 

These opportunities far exceed the normal 
pattern of buying and selling. The gradual 
introduction of new economic systems, that 
we spoke about, the eventual and conceiv- 
able separation of party and economics, open 
up great possibilities for U.S. industry. I can 
visualize major co-production ventures, par- 
ticularly with the USSR, involving the supply 
of American technology and machinery, 
which will be paid for by the product of 
such joint venture. The vast natural re- 
sources of the Soviet Union in ores, metals, 
rare metals, industrial diamonds and pre- 
cious stones, timber, will be the means of 
payment to the co-production partner. 

This is the vision I see on the horizon, an 
answer to the important question. If this is 
not the answer, we will have to re-examine 
the ominous question. 


REMARKS OF THEODORE C. SORENSEN AT THE 
INTERNATIONAL MANAGEMENT BRIEFING SES- 
SION ON “EAST-WEST TRADE” OF THE AMERI- 
CAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION, HOTEL 
PIERRE, Mar. 4, 1968 


Clearly there is no early end to the Vietnam 
War in sight. Clearly there is no easy solu- 
tion, Neither side will give up or get out; 
neither side can obtain a final military vic- 
tory; and neither side is willing to enter 
upon serious negotiations leading to a set- 
tlement that meets the other side’s minimum 
conditions. Thus we are in all probability in 
for a long siege in Vietnam unless and until 
there is a change in the international at- 
mosphere. In my opinion, a substantial 
increase in trade in non-strategic goods be- 
tween the United States and the nations of 
Eastern Europe—including the Soviet 
Union—can help create the kind of atmos- 
phere in which a reasonable Vietnamese set- 
tlement can be achieved, 

First, it is in our interest to prevent the 
war from spreading beyond the borders of 
Vietnam. We do not want any present or fu- 
ture American action or provocation to in- 
duce the Soviet Union to enter fully and 
formally into the Vietnamese War. Trade is 
one way of deterring such a drastic decision 
in Moscow—by improving Soviet-American 
relations and by making less desirable and 
more difficult the severing of relations which 
open warfare would require 

Second, it is in our interest to persuade the 
North Vietnamese that it is not our ambition 
to eradicate Communism from the face of 
the earth. By engaging in trade with the 
Soviet Union and Eastern Europe, we can 
demonstrate that there is some hope for 
peaceful coexistence, that Communist states 
can make progress in the community of na- 
tions by methods other than aggression, and 
that the United States is willing to deal with 
nations of a different social, economic and 
political system. 

Third, it is in our interest to improve com- 
munications and reduce tensions with all 
nations supporting Hanoi. This is a dan- 
gerous period, during which every effort must 
be made to increase understanding and mini- 
mize misunderstanding, to increase contacts 
and make new friends in Communist gov- 
ernments, to obtain new experiences in 
working together and talking together on 
subjects other than cold war threats and 
deterrents. To place further restrictions on 
our trade with Eastern Europe can only 
force the Communist nations back into a 
hard and fast bloc which obviously no longer 
exists. 

Fourth, and finally, it is in our interest, 
while fighting a war of attrition, to engage 
in those transactions which would develop 
the American economy and divert Soviet 
and Eastern European resources away from 
military efforts. To the extent that increased 
exposure to our goods and competition can 
lead gradually to an erosion in their dogma 
or an evolution in their system, the atmos- 
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phere for a Vietnamese settlement would be 
thereby improved. 

.I I do not suggest the sale of strategic 
goods to those who are supplying our ene- 
mies; nor do I suggest that trade can solve 
or prevent the conflicts of interest and ide- 
ology that necessarily divide us from the 
Communists. But inasmuch as it is clear 
that the Soviets and Eastern Europeans can 
obtain elsewhere all the goods we refuse to 
sell to them, I am suggesting that this 
country’s policy of excluding itself from the 
growing network of East-West economic re- 
lations is harming only our own business 
prospects and as well as our foreign policy 
interests. 

THE ROLE OF THE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
IN EAST-WEST TRADE 


(Speech by Sherman R. Abrahamson deliv- 
ered in New York City March 5, 1968, at 
the American Management Association’s 
briefing session on East-West Trade) 


I am very pleased to be here today to dis- 
cuss with you the role of the Department of 
Commerce in East-West trade and our pol- 
icies and procedures related thereto. To be- 
gin my discussion, I should like to refer to 
those parts of the Export Control Act that 
bear directly on East-West trade. 


THE EXPORT CONTROL ACT 


Section 2 of the Export Control Act con- 
tains the following policy statements: 

“The Congress hereby declares that it is 
the policy of the United States to use export 
controls to the extent necessary . . (b) to 
further the foreign policy of the United 
States and to aid in fulfilling its interna- 
tional responsibilities; and (c) to exercise 
the necessary vigilance over exports from the 
standpoint of their significance to the na- 
tional security of the United States.” “The 
Congress further declares that it is the pol- 
icy of the United States to formulate ...a 
unified commercial and trade policy to be 
observed by the non-Communist-dominated 
nations for areas in their dealings with the 
Communist-dominated nations.” 

Section 3 of the Act authorized the Presi- 
dent to effectuate these policies. In so doing, 
however, it permitted him to “delegate the 
power, authority, and discretion conferred 
upon him by the Act as he may deem ap- 
propriate.” 

He has delegated this authority, by means 
of an Executive Order, to the Secretary of 
Commerce. 

Congress realized that the regulation of 
U.S. exports affects the responsibilities and 
interests of a number of departments and 
agencies. In Section 4 of the Act, therefore, 
Congress stipulated the following: 

“In determining what shall be controlled 
hereunder, and in determining the extent 
to which exports shall be limited, any de- 
partment, agency, or official making these 
determinations shall seek information and 
advice from the several executive depart- 
ments and independent agencies concerned 
with aspects of our domestic and foreign 
policies and operations having an important 
bearing on exports.” 

These then, are the principal authorizing 
and policy provisions of the Export Control 
Act that relate directly to East-West Trade. 
Of interest, also is the fact that the Act ap- 
plies to about 90 percent of all the goods 
exported from the United States. 

THE COMMERCE DEPARTMENT’S EAST-WEST TRADE 
POLICY 

The Congress also has passed a Trade Ex- 
pansion Act, and the Department of Com- 
merce has been given important responsibili- 
ties in expanding trade as well. It has de- 
veloped several new programs designed to 
stimulate sales of U.S. goods in foreign coun- 
tries. The Department’s policy, therefore, 
can be stated quite simply: It is to regulate 
U.S. exports in consonance with the laws 
passed by Congress. 
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Stating the policy is easy. But carrying it 
out is quite a different matter. Not everyone 
in Congress is of one mind as to what con- 
stitutes an export that would be adverse to 
our national security. There are those who 
believe that we should not trade at all with 
Communist countries. Others believe that 
avenues of trade should be widened to the 
fullest extent. Attitudes in the Congress on 
East West trade range over the entire spec- 
trum, 

By and large, there is little, if any, dif- 
ference among the Executive Branch Depart- 
ments and agencies involved in export con- 
trol matters. The reason is that President 
Johnson, and each of his three predecessors, 
as heads of the Executive Branch, have de- 
clared that our pursuit of opportunities to 
maximize our trade in peaceful goods with 
Communist nations of Eastern Europe can 
influence them to develop along paths that 
are favorable to world peace. 


BARRIERS TO EAST-WEST TRADE EXPANSION 


Expanding trade with Eastern Europe is 
not so easy, however. Factors on both sides 
inhibit it. On the U.S. side, there is a lack 
of interest by many American firms, stem- 
ming at least partly from a lack of knowl- 
edge of East European import needs and ex- 
port products, as well as how to do business 
with their trading organizations. Credit is 
more difficult to obtain than for exports to 
Western Europe. Our imports from most 
Communist countries are subject to tariff 
and other barriers that do not apply to im- 
ports from Western Europe. 

On the Eastern European side, there is a 
shortage of gold and hard currency, and they 
have rather few products of interest to U.S. 
buyers. In general, the Eastern Europeans 
do not know the design and marketing tech- 
niques essential for selling in the United 
States. The trading organizations, which con- 
trol all trade in the Communist countries, 
prefer to manage trade on a bilateral, instead 
of a multilateral, basis, which is preferred by 
the United States. These factors inter- 
fere with buying and selling on strictly ra- 
tional economic grounds. 

U.S, EXPORTS TO EASTERN EUROPE IN 1967 

Notwithstanding these impediments, we do 
carry on some trade with Eastern Europe. In 
goods alone, our exports amounted to nearly 
$200 million last year, and exports of tech- 
nology, if we could value them properly, 
probably added some tens of millions to this 
figure. Those firms that do export to Eastern 
European countries, generally have found 
their trade to be profitable. And in their zeal 
to expand their trade, some U.S. businessmen 
have visited our offices and petitioned us to 
authorize for Eastern Europe export trans- 
actions that are pretty self-evident of stra- 
tegic significance. Also, there are firms that 
refuse to conduct any trade with Eastern 
Europe, in any goods at any price. 

OBTAINING INFORMATION AND ADVICE AS 
REQUIRED BY THE ACT 

How can the Office of Export Control—the 
Secretary of Commerce’s principal instru- 
ment for administering the Export Control 
Act—satisfy both the proponents and critics 
of the President’s bridge-building policy and 
a wide variety of business interests in the 
regulation of U.S. exports? The answer is: We 
can’t. But we try. 

You will remember that the Congress, in 
the language of the Export Control Act, in- 
structed the administrator of Export Con- 
trol to seek “information and advice.” To 
carry out this instruction on a regular basis, 
the Advisory Committee on Export Policy was 
established: Its chairman is Commerce’s As- 
sistant Secretary for Domestic and Interna- 
tional Business. Members are the Depart- 
ments of State, Defense, Treasury, Agricul- 
ture, and Interior, the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, Federal Aviation Agency, and the 
National Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
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tion. The Office of Emergency Planning is an 
observer and the Central Intelligence Agency 
is an advisor. The Advisory Committee, or 
ACEP for short, is convened only when diffi- 
cult policy issues arise or when an especially 
troublesome export license application is re- 
ceived that raises policy problems. Clearing 
away the bulk of the work is the ACEP’s sub- 
group, the Operating Committee. Its member- 
ship is the same as that for ACEP, but at the 
senior staff level, The Operating Committee, 
or OC for short, deals both with policy issues 
and exceptional export applications. Its rec- 
ommendations are made to the Chairman of 
ACEP. As a result of the information, advice, 
and recommendations thus presented, the 
Commerce Department determines the broad 
policies to be applied by the Office of Export 
Control to commodities, destinations, and 
types of transactions, as well as licensing ac- 
tions to be taken on unusual applications. 


THE RULE OF UNANIMITY 


The interdepartmental advisory procedure 
I have just sketched is of enormous impor- 
tance in the policy planning for, and the ad- 
ministration of, our export controls, Funda- 
mentally, decisions reached through this pro- 
cedure govern the content and scope of our 
export control regulations and the content 
of our Commodity Control List. Of special 
significance, however, is the fact that both 
the OC and the ACEP follow the rule of 
unanimity. Although the Secretary of Com- 
merce has the authority to make export con- 
trol decisions, in practice he follows the 
rule of unanimity. If it cannot be achieved 
in the OC, the dissenting agency appeals 
the case to ACEP. If ACEP cannot achieve 
unanimity, the issue is referred to the Ex- 
port Control Review Board. Its Chairman 
is the Secretary of Commerce. The only other 
members are the Secretaries of Defense and 
State. As you may suspect, the Export Con- 
trol Review Board does not meet often. Rec- 
ommendations reached by the OC and the 
ACEP form the basis for the board licensing 
Policies followed by the Office of Export Con- 
trol, and make unnecessary the referral to 
the OC and ACEP each of the thousands of 
cases received each year by the Department. 
The ramification of the tradition or practice 
of unanimity is that any export legitimately 
made to Eastern Europe under either a Gen- 
eral License or a Validated License, or to any 
other destination, at least theoretically, has 
the approval of all of the departments and 
agencies in the Executive Branch of the Fed- 
eral Government that have an interest in ex- 
port control policies. 


GENERAL AND VALIDATED EXPORT LICENSES 


I have just used two terms that may be 
new to some of you. They are General Li- 
cense and Validated License. Knowledge of 
them is essential to an understanding of 
our procedures. 

A General License is a broad authorization 
that permits exports of certain commodities 
to certain destinations with a minimum 
amount of paper work. For example, the only 
requirement we place on an exporter who 
wants to ship unlimited quantities of cleans- 
ing tissue to the USSR is that he file an 
export declaration with Customs at the port 
of shipment. A Validated License is a formal 
document issued to an exporter who has sub- 
mitted a signed application to our office. It 
authorizes the export of only the commodi- 
ties specified on the license under the con- 
ditions and terms therein specified. The Com- 
modity Control List identifies for each listed 
commodity the destinations for which a Vali- 
dated Export License is required. 

When the Export Control Act was first 
passed, a Validated License was required for 
nearly all exports to Eastern Europe. You 
may remember that in June 1948 the USSR 
blocked all rail, water, and highway routes 
through East Germany to West Berlin. The 
U.S. responded first with a massive airlift, 
and in February 1949 Congress passed the 
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Export Control Act, During the blockade, 
trade between the United States and Eastern 
Europe was negligible. There were no Gen- 
eral Licenses for such trade, and applications 
for Validated Licenses were not approved. 


REMOVAL OF VALIDATED LICENSE REQUIREMENTS 


Since that time U.S. relations with East- 
ern European countries have improved grad- 
ually, but the curve has indeed had its 
ups-and-downs, Keeping pace with the im- 
provement in relations has been a sort of 
progressive removal of the Validated License 
requirement for a wide range of both pro- 
ducer and consumer goods. 

The removal process is a continuing one. 
Each commodity listing is scrutinized and 
tested against various strategic criteria. In 
this process the Department of Commerce 
plays a leading role. Deeply involved with 
trade expansion as well as with trade con- 
trol, the Department believes that the U.S. 
national interest is best served by encourag- 
ing trade in peaceful goods with Eastern 
Europe. We contend that removing the Vali- 
dated License requirement over a commodity 
listing is a positive step in that direction. 

The removal process moves slowly, how- 
ever. Validated License requirements are not 
removed until each commodity is carefully 
considered by the ACEP structure and found 
no longer to meet any of the strategic cri- 
teria. You can appreciate that when a Vali- 
dated License is no longer required for a 
commodity to be to an Eastern Eu- 
ropean destination, the item can be shipped 
without any special authorization from the 
Office of Export Control. Our basic position, 
therefore, is this: If a certain commodity is 
believed to be incapable of making a con- 
tribution to any Eastern country 
that would be so significant as to be detri- 
mental to our security and welfare (for ex- 
ample, cleansing tissue, tobacco products, 
sugar, etc.), it is considered nonstrategic and 
removed from validated license control to all 
Communist countries except Far Eastern 
Communist countries and Cuba. 


EXTENDING VALIDATED LICENSE REQUIREMENTS 


Although broadening the range of goods 
that can be exported to Eastern Europe has 
been the trend, stricter licensing controls 
have also had to be imposed on certain com- 
modities. During the last year or so, stricter 
controls have been placed, for example, on 
ablative materials. These permit re-entry of 
space vehicles at high temperatures. Tighter 
controls have also been placed on structural 
sandwich construction materials, which be- 
cause of their heat resistance and high 
strength-weight ratios are especially useful 
in military aircraft and missile applications, 
Also subjected to tighter controls are isostatic 
presses, which are used in the manufacture 
of nuclear weapons. These items were under 
Validated License requirements to Eastern 
Europe before controls were tightened. The 
underlying purposes of stricter controls are 
to minimize the risks of unauthorized diver- 
sion and to impose special controls over the 
export of the technology to manufacture 
them. The tightening of controls also re- 
quires unanimity in ACEP. 

“GRAY AREA” CASES 


Our recent reports to Congress show that 
some types of commodities and technology 
are being approved for Eastern European 
countries that we were not approving to any 
of them a few years ago, This does not mean 
that we have ceased to regard these items 
as strategic, and that we are ready to remove 
them from Validated License control. They 
are still “gray area” items, meaning items 
that can have both peaceful and strategic 
uses. We are, however, able to approve some 
items in the gray area because analysis has 
shown that they will most probably be used 
in the particular instance for peaceful pur- 
poses. Where this probability cannot be es- 
tablished to our satisfaction, the transactions 
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are not approved. Still other items have such 
strategic potentiality that we would not li- 
cense them under any conditions to any of 
the Eastern European countries. 


CRITERIA FOR DETERMINING WHETHER A 
COMMODITY IS STRATEGIC 


For commodities not so clearly nonstrategic 
we review each commodity in all applications 
to determine whether, in that transaction 
and for that stated end use, it is strategic. 
Entering into this decision are such consid- 
erations as 

1. Is the commodity designed, intended, or 
capable of being used for military purposes? 

2. Does it contain unique or advanced 
technology that is extractable? 

3. Would it contribute significantly to the 
military-industrial base of the country of 
destination? 

4. Would it contribute to the economy of 
the Communist countries to the detriment of 
our own security? 

5. Are there adequate substitutes available 
elsewhere that would make export denial by 
us futile? 

6. Are the quantities and types of equip- 
ment appropriate for the proposed use? 

7. Is the equipment an integral part of a 
larger package and, therefore, unlikely to be 
used for other than the stated civilian 
purposes? 

Our East-West trade policy and our regu- 
lation of exports pursuant to the Export Con- 
trol Act present a controversial area in which 
men of good will admittedly can and some- 
times do see things differently. We interpret 
the Act to call for denial of export licenses 
when the proposed export obviously would 
affect adversely our national security and 
foreign policy objectives, and for approval 
when those national interests would benefit 
thereby. 


THE RECENT COURSE OF EAST-WEST TRADE 


(By Leon M. Herman, Senior Specialist in 
Soviet Economics, February 8, 1968) 


1. OVERALL PROPORTIONS 


In terms of its aggregate volume, com- 
modity trade between East and West now 
looms larger than ever before, Expressed in 
dollars, the value of exports from the entire 
“West” to the whole of the “East”, as these 
shorthand terms are usually defined, reached 
a figure of 8.5 billion dollars in 1966 (the 
latest calendar year for which such figures 
are at present available). The import side 
of this trade, in keeping with recent trends, 
came to a somewhat larger value in the same 
year, namely 9.0 billion dollars. 

In recent years, as shown by the record, 
this segment of international commerce has 
expanded at a somewhat faster pace than 
world trade in general. As a result, trade 
with the communist areas of Europe and 
Asia came to account for 4.7 percent of all 
foreign trade transactions of the non-com- 
munist countries by 1966. This represents 
a measurable improvement over 1960, when 
the share of the East in the total trade of the 
West amounted to 3.8 percent. 

In general, therefore, the growth of East- 
West trade during the current decade has 
been rather impressive. In the case of both 
exports and imports, the annual dollar fig- 
ures approximately doubled between 1960 
and 1966, which reflects a yearly growth 
rate of 12 percent, In dollar terms, exports 
to the East increased from $4,425 million to 
$8,509 million; imports rose from $4,462 mil- 
lion to $9,047 million. 


2, MAJOR PARTICIPATION AREAS 


The largest single trading nation in the 
East, throughout the recent past, has been 
the USSR, which in 1966 absorbed $2.8 bil- 
lion worth of merchandise originating in the 
West. This comes out to somewhat more than 
30 percent of all commodities moving from 
West to East in that year. As has been the 
case right along, the six small countries of 
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Eastern Europe, as a group, did far better. 
They accounted in the same year for $4.2 bil- 
lion worth of Western exports, or 52 percent 
of all goods sold to the East. Sales to Main- 
land China in 1966 came to a figure of 1.4 
billion dollars, representing 17.5 percent of 
all exports from West to East. As might be 
expected, the import side of the commodity 
flow showed the same percentage distribu- 
tion among the three major geographic areas 
making up the East. 

As far as the West is concerned, the main 
component areas have also remained un- 
changed in recent years. Western Europe con- 
tinues to be the most active participant in 
East-West trade, reflecting the fact that this 
region has been traditionally a natural mar- 
ket for the major export commodities of 
Eastern Europe and, at the same time, a read- 
ily accessible source of industrial products 
of the kind regularly imported by the East. 
In 1966, specifically, Western Europe con- 
tributed some 55 percent to the total value 
of the exchange of commodities between 
East and West. All the industrially developed 
countries, taken together, i.e. the nations 
making up the O.E.C.D, group, have emerged 
in recent years as the principal factor in 
this two-way trade, accounting for 70 per- 
cent of the entire trade turnover between 
East and West, This leaves 30 percent for the 
share of the less developed nations as par- 
ticipants in East-West trade. 


3. COMMODITY COMPETITION OF EAST-WEST 
TRADE 

A. Trade Between East and West in Eu- 
rope.— The historic pattern of trade between 
the countries of Western and Eastern Eu- 
rope has not changed materially in recent 
years. As in the past, the Western group of 
nations continue to import from the Eastern 
half of the continent primarily raw materials 
and foodstuffs, while exporting, in turn, fin- 
ished products of metal and other materials. 

On the import side, the group of foodstuffs 
imported into West Europe for example, ac- 
counted for, respectively, 21.3 and 22.9 per- 
cent of all goods purchased from the East in 
1964 and 1965. Included among these were: 
meat and dairy products, cereals, fruits, vege- 
tables, and sugar. 

Next, the broad group of crude mate- 
rials, which includes fuels and base metals, 
represented 49.7 and 58.2 percent respective- 
ly, of all goods moving from East to West 
in Europe. The most prominent, clearly iden- 
tiflable commodities in this group were: 
petroleum, coal, coke, timber products, and 
base metals. 

Finished products makes up the third, and 
least important, broad group of import com- 
modities of Eastern origin that have been 
finding their way into Western Europe in 
recent years. This group as a whole ac- 
counted for 17.0 and 16.8 percent, respec- 
tively, of all such imports into Western 
Europe during 1964 and 1965. More specific- 
ally, it was represented by such commodities 
as chemicals, transport equipment, and in- 
dustrial machinery. The dollar value of the 
machinery category of imports, it may be 
noted, added up to only 5 percent of the 
value of all merchandise imported from the 
Eastern half of Europe. 

To sum up, four commodity categories 
stand out most prominently in the range of 
imports from Eastern Europe. These are: 
meat and dairy products (10.7 percent of all 
imports in 1965); timber products (16.5 per- 
cent), mineral fuels (20.0 percent), and base 
metals (9.2 percent). Added together, food- 
stuffs, crude materials, fuels, and base metals, 
added up to 81 percent of all Western 
Europe's imports in this trade, with “manu- 
factures” and miscellaneous“ making up the 
remainder. 

On the export side of this exchange, I. e., 
the movement from West Europe to the 
Eastern half of the continent, the product 
mix has been quite different. Here, finished 
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goods as a broad group, accounted for the 
largest share of the commodity flow, namely 
59.6 and 58.0 during 1964 and 1965. The three 
principle components of this group have 
been: industrial equipment, ships, and 
chemicals. 

The second group of importance among 
West Europe’s exports to the East has been 
that of crude materials. The share of this 
group came to 24.6 percent of all exports to 
the East for both years under review. Most 
prominent among the commodities in this 
group were: base metals and such indus- 
trial raw materials as synthetic rubber and 
fibers. By way of contrast, exports of mineral 
fuels from West to East in Europe account 
for less than 0.5 percent of all recorded ship- 
ments. 

Foodstuffs, as a group, have been of least 
importance in the composition of West 
Europe’s exports to its trade partners in the 
East. During the two years under review, the 
major commodity categories in this group 
were grains, meat, fruits and vegetables. 

B. General Economic Character of Trade 
With the East—As illustrated briefly above, 
by means of the commodity content of East- 
West trade in Europe, the trade pattern of 
the communist countries, both on the export 
and import side of the exchanges, is that of 
an industrially underdeveloped group of 
economies, Basically, they tend to exchange 
crude materials and farm products for manu- 
factured goods in general and machinery in 
particular. In this regard, the most char- 
acteristic feature of the exchange is illus- 
trated by the fact that some 30 percent of 
West Europe’s exports to the East consists 
of productive machinery, whereas the com- 
modity flow in the reverse direction contains 
only 5 percent of industrial equipment. 

One significant development of the past 
few years has been the decline in the mo- 
mentum of machinery imports into the So- 
viet Union from the West in general. After 
a steady rise through the early sixties, So- 
viet purchases in this category of goods be- 
gan to level off, with the result that machin- 
ery imports were only marginally (6 percent) 
larger in 1966 than they were in 1962, as may 


be seen in the figures below: 
[in millions of dollars] 
1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 
Amount. . 474. 4 601.3 588.1 620.4 505.2 638.0 


The recent decline in Soviet imports of 
industrial equipment from the West is as- 
sumed to have been caused by a tightness in 
the supply of hard currency, and in particu- 
lar by the urgent need on several recent oc- 
casions to maintain a trade surplus with the 
countries of the Industrial West in order to 
pay for the wheat purchases. The smaller 
countries of Eastern Europe, on the other 
hand, have continued to expand their pro- 
curement of machinery in the West. In 
Western Europe alone, for example, they pur- 
chased $442 million in 1964, followed by an 
import value of $535 million in 1965. From 
the West as a whole, imports of machinery 
into the smaller countries of East Europe rose 
from $549 million to $687 million during the 
two years in question. 
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4. THE OUTLOOK 


The economic evidence at hand tends to 
support a forecast of continued steady growth 
of the present volume of trade between the 
East and West. There are a number of evi- 
dently strong economic incentives at work on 
both sides of the exchange to expand both 
direct commodity trade and other, newer 
forms of industrial cooperation between pri- 
vate firms in the West and the state enter- 
prises of East Europe. 

For the industrially developed countries of 
the West the pull of the East at present ap- 
pears to be of a long-term character. The 
economies of the Western nations will, with- 
out a doubt, continue to be substantially de- 
pendent upon the world market as a means 
for supplementing their own resources with 
substantial quantities of imported com- 
modities of a wide variety. As far ahead as we 
can see, therefore, the industrialized coun- 
tries will continue to seek abroad the kind 
of fuels and mineral materials that are nor- 
mally exported by the East. If the latter 
countries should, moreover, improve their 
surplus position in some categories of food- 
stuffs, these too could presumably be ab- 
sorbed by the expanding economies of the 
West in larger quantities than at present. 
The plain fact is, moreover, that the West- 
ern countries as a group have a substantial 
and continuing interest in helping the East 
to market more of their commodities and 
thereby improve their hard currency re- 
sources as potential importers of Western 


As traditional producers of industrial sur- 
pluses, the Western trading nations, further- 
more, cannot afford to ignore a market hav- 
ing the kind of characteristics that Eastern 
Europe has displayed during the past two 
decades. According to the recent record, some 
two-thirds of all the goods imported by East- 
ern Europe from the O.E.C.D. countries have 
consisted of finished industrial goods. Given 
the present disparities in the levels of indus- 
trial technology in several branches of pro- 
duction between the two regions, the tend- 
ency for more advanced types of equipment, 
products, as well as synthetic materials to 
flow from West to East may be expected to 
continue for the foreseeable future. The hard 
fact is, after all, that the industrial labor 
force of the developed countries of the West, 
and presumably the scale of industrial activ- 
ity in general, are at least twice as large as 
in Eastern Europe. 

If we add to this the fact that a number of 
the major trading nations of the West are 
now extending long-term credits to the East 
and, on a substantial scale at that, we may 
reasonably conclude that (a) financing 
facilities for the expansion of imports into 
the East are likely to be better than in the 
past; (b) the current foreign exchange earn- 
ings of the East should improve steadily in 
the near term. 

The economic forces at work in the East 
also appear to be operating in favor of ex- 
panding the volume of trade with the in- 
dustrially developed market economies. To 
the extent that the centrally planned econ- 
omies are gradually discarding the purely 
ideological approach to trade and economic 
development in general, they have come to 
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recognize the nature of the conditions under 
which technical progress is generated in the 
world today. They are aware, for example, 
that the main theatre of operations and 
research in industry is located in Western 
Europe, North America, and Japan. By their 
own reckoning, in fact, the countries of East 
Europe today account for only some 30 per- 
cent of the global output of industry, while 
the bulk of the world’s industrial output, 
including its research and development, is 
to be found among the nations that make up 
the O.E.C.D. grouping. 

In addition, it needs to be borne in mind 
that economic ideas of an operational char- 
acter have begun to take strong root in East 
Europe within the past few years. These 
practical ideas have come to be widely ac- 
cepted in the region as a result of a steadily 
growing interest in ways and means to de- 
velop a more effective system of domestic 
production and external trade. Thus, for ex- 
ample, there is now wide acceptance in the 
area of the view that only large scale produc- 
tion, based on the best tested technology, can 
achieve the universally desired objective of 
quality production at steadily lower average 
real costs. 

There is also now fairly general acceptance 
in East Europe of such propositions, to cite 
just a few, as the following: (a) that com- 
parative costs are the most important fac- 
tor in calculating the rationality of a coun- 
try’s participation in international trade; 
(b) that international trade decisions based 
on the physical ability to produce the com- 
modities in question rather than their cost 
and utility tends to reduce the total output 
and income that could be derived from the 
finite supply of resources available within a 
national economy; and (c) that autarchy, 
whether national or regional, is nothing 
more than a potential source of waste in the 
use of national resources; that it imposes 
an unnecessary diffusion of national skills 
and capacities, and, hence, leads to low pro- 
ductivity and economic weakness rather 
than strength. 

While we can expect the countries of East- 
ern Europe to continue to expand, and to 
refine, the present pattern of their intra- 
regional trade, there is nonetheless good 
reason to believe that in the course of this 
process of refinement they will also earnest- 
ly seek ways and means to introduce certain 
practical modifications in the established 
commodity composition of this trade. These 
modifications are, of course, likely to take 
a variety of forms. But they may be reason- 
ably expected to include the gradual elim- 
ination from the range of goods exchanged 
with other trade partners in Eastern 
such materials and finished goods, including 
machinery, that are produced either under 
less than optimal economic conditions or 
according to specifications of quality and 
utility that are perceptibly below existing 
world standards. If this process of adjust- 
ment is guided largely by considerations of 
economic effectiveness, as they are very likely 
to be, the outlook would seem to be favor- 
able for a steadily expanding exchange of 
goods with an ever wider range of indus- 
trialized trade partners, based on a more 
rigorous calculus of real costs of production 
both at home and abroad. 


RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF EAST-WEST TRADE TO THE PARTICIPATING AREAS 


Industrially developed countries 


Imports Exports 
Year Year 
From To 
Total Eastern Percent Total Eastern Percent Total 
Europe Europe 
113,279 3, 048 2.7 108, 984 3,210 2.9 19, 500 
124, 633 3, 588 2.9 119, 990 3,195 2.7 , 600 
138, 453 4, 048 2.9 132. 720 3.853 2.9 21,700 


Eastern Europe 


Imports Exports 
From de- To de- 
veloping percent Total veloping Percent 
countries countries 
3,210 16.5 18, 680 3, 048 16.3 
3,195 15.5 20, 000 3, 588 17.9 
3, 853 17.8 21,210 4, 048 19.1 
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[TRADE OF INDUSTRIAL WEST ! WITH EAST EUROPE] 
[In millions of U.S. dollars} 
Imports Exports Imports Exports 
1964 1965 1966 1964 1965 1966 1964 1965 1966 1964 1965 1966 

Food and live animals sh. Se 724 805 924 628 760 | Manufactured goods 549 719 831 531 664 763 
Beverages and tobacco. zis 30 31 36 40 47 56 | Machinery and transport equipment 147 180 208 939 918 1.239 
Crude materials, inedible except fuel 775 893 973 290 330 432 | Miscellaneous manufactured articles 138 155 183 67 102 155 

Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related ma- Commodities and transactions not classi- 
T 645 650 735 15 13 r 10 18 21 38 26 25 
Animal and vegetable oils and fats 31 46 54 40 56 36 SS iad tet e. 
WON E PN E 147 171 202 325 41¹ 467 c eee ae 3,048 3,588 4,048 3,210 3,195 3,853 


1 All members of OECD. 


Source: Commodity Trade,“ series B, January-December 1966, vol. 6, OECD, Paris, pp. 6-7. 
GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTION OF EAST-WEST TRADE—VIEWED FROM THE WEST 


[In millions of dollars} 


Exports from the West 
All Communist 


Imports into the West 
All Communist 


Exports from the West Imports into the West 


All Communist Communist 


All 
U.S.S.R. Communist 


Communist areas U.S.S.R. Communist areas U.S.S.R. Communist areas areas U. SS. R. 
areas in areas in areas in areas in 
rope Europe Europe Europe 
Total West: Developed countries Con. 
= enen 7, 668 6, 296 2,749 6, 539 2,949 Western Europe, other: 
n 8, 509 6, 967 2, 769 7, 166 3,175 1965 1,324 1,280 548 1,307 1, 264 513 
Developed countries: 1,396 1, 334 544 1, 484 1,427 585 
elie ae 4,998 4, 262 1, 536 5, 190 4, 573 1, 891 
8 5, 995 4,995 1,674 „000 5,210 2, 150 2, 559 1,958 1,160 2,666 1,740 936 
Western Europe, NAT! 2,514 1,972 1,095 3, 047 1,956 1,026 
1965 2,677 2, 347 592 3, 163 2, 857 1, 086 
1 „265 2, 824 57 3.577 3, 206 1,204 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce. 


DOLLAR VALUE AND PERCENTAGE OF EAST-WEST TRADE 


[In millions of dollars] 


Exports from the West 


Year Exports to 
Total exports Communist 
areas 


Im 
Percent Total imports Communit 


Imports into the West 


ports from Year 
Percent 


Exports from the West 


Exports to 
Total exports Communist 
a 


Imports into the West 


Imports from 


Percent Total imports Communist Percent 
areas 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce. 


EAST-WEST TRADE AND THE UNITED STATES 


(By Jerome Gilbert, trade economist, New 
York Port Authority, New York, N.Y.) 
Surface evidence suggests, or perhaps the 

surface evidence makes it easy to convince 

one’s self that the self-exclusion of the 

United States from the East European mar- 

kets represents a substantial and growing 

loss to both the United States community 
and the United States economy. 

For example, there is the spectacular in- 
crease in the trade of the Communist coun- 
tries with the industrialized countries of the 
West, primarily Western Europe and Japan, 
an increase that has been growing at a large 
rate—approximately 15% per annum. 

Then there is the matter of the astro- 
nomical figures thrown about by the com- 
munist leaders. Khrushchev’s talent for ex- 
pansiveness was, for example, never more 
evident than when he was holding out the 
lure of massive Soviet orders for western 
products, including especially products from 
the United States. Thus, in his “shopping 
list” letter to President Eisenhower in 1958, 
he proposed a trade between the USSR and 
the United States “of several billion dol- 
lars. . . over the next several years,” and he 
went into great detail as to the specific cate- 
gories of goods the Soviet Union would want 
to buy. And this was but one of a number of 
Soviet avowals of a willingness, even a strong 
desire, to transform trade relations with the 
United States from a state of abysmal paucity 
to overflowing plenty. 

While doubtless subject to some discount 
by nearly all observers, these glowingly de- 


picted prospects of vast new trade oppor- 
tunities have quite evidently had a substan- 
tial impact on wide circles in the United 
States. It is thus not surprising that serious 
groups of business leaders have come to talk 
of a level of trade between the United States 
and Eastern Europe equal to that of the West 
European countries, something that would 
mean a two-way turnover of some $6 billion 
a year, compared with an actual turnover 
that averages about $300 million. 

Quite obviously, trade possibilities of this 
magnitude, if they should be real, would be 
of great moment to a variety of particular 
American interests and to the nation as a 
whole. To continue to close the door on such 
an opportunity through a deliberate policy 
of trade denial would quite obviously in- 
volve serious sacrifices or costs for the United 
States. To be sure, few Americans would 
complain of the costs if it were clear that 
substantial results were being achieved in 
the way of furthering the nation’s foreign 
policy objectives against the communists. 
If, however, the resulting gains for the 
United States should be only marginal, com- 
plaints of a “bad ” for the United 
States would be both understandable and 
justified. “If the cold war is to continue,” a 
sensible person might well be expected to 
say under this circumstance, “let it continue, 
but let us fight it in ways and with means 
that hurt the adversary more than we are 
hurt. Where we, rather than the communists 
are suffering the greater damage, as in the 
case of this trade denial policy, let us back 
up and start over again.” 


What are the facts about the importance 
of trade between the United States and the 
communist bloc? They are revealing. The 
level of trade between the United States and 
Eastern Europe has always been extremely 
low, both in relative and absolute terms. 
Except for the two world war periods, the 
volume of exchange has been but a fraction 
of that of Western Europe. Even during the 
desperate first five-year plan drive of the 
Soviet Union for machinery and technology 
from abroad, most Soviet orders went to 
Western Europe and not to the United States. 
And since the wind-up of Lend-Lease and 
UNRRA transactions, trade between the 
United States and the European bloc has 
been all but negligible. 

While this in part has been due to de- 
liberate policies of the governments on each 
side, the major cause has without question 
been the fact that the United States and 
Eastern European economies do not comple- 
ment each other. Only where United States 
aid efforts shore up trade transactions, as in 
the case of Yugoslavia and Poland, do ex- 

between the United States and indi- 
vidual communist countries equal a level 
worthy of statistical note within the overall 
accounting of United States foreign trade. 
Except for this one factor, the total of United 
States trade with Eastern Europe is about 
at the level of the turnover within a major 
United States shopping center in one of the 
larger American cities. 

Should there be a change in United States 
trade policy toward the communist coun- 
tries to bring it into line with the West 
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European, a substantial increase in trade 
would almost certainly take place. Percent- 
agewise and over the short term, the improve- 
ment could be expected to be quite great. 
There would doubtless be a flurry of backlog 
orders for United States products embodying 
technology superior to that available in 
Europe or Japan, or offering some other dis- 
tinct advantage. But the total of all such 
products would be small indeed when com- 
pared with the volume of purchases from 
other industrial countries, And much of the 
buying would be non-recurring. Similarly, 
the extension of most-favored-nation treat- 
ment to the communist countries—which 
would necessarily have to be part of the 
United States decision to relax restrictions if 
the relaxation were to have meaning—would 
yield some increase in United States exports. 
But again the quantities in both absolute 
and comparative terms would not be sufficient 
to raise substantially the general level of 
trade. 

To put the matter in more concrete terms, 
the following points can be used as a basis 
for a reasonably realistic calculation of the 
possible amount of United States trade with 
the communist countries in 1970, based on 
the assumption that all special United States 
obstacles to such trade (legislative, adminis- 
trative and psychological) are removed: Let 
us factually measure the size of the market, 
based on the following steps: 

1. With regard to demand, United States 
exporters under the assumed conditions could 
reasonably expect to secure a share of the 
East European market. Their participation 
would be based exclusively on their competi- 
tive position as suppliers. This is a truism. 

2. A measure of what the competitive posi- 
tion of United States exporters would be is 
how well they do in the West European mar- 
ket, since their competitors in this market 
are the same as they would face in the east- 
ern market. 

3. In other words, the United States share 
of the East European demand for particular 
categories of goods should be roughly equal 
to its share of the West European market. 

4. Three-fourths of East European imports 
from the industrial West consist of (a) ma- 
chinery and equipment, and (b) metals and 
metal manufactures. 

5. The United States supplies approxi- 
mately 15% of Western European imports of 
machinery and equipment and about 4% of 
its imports of metals and metal manufac- 
tures. 

6. It is usually assumed that imports of 
the East European countries from the indus- 
trial West will increase in the years ahead 
by a rate at least equal to the rate of growth 
of the gross national product of these coun- 


tries. 

7. United States exports to the East Euro- 
pean countries of commodities other than 
metals and equipment and metals and metal 
manufactures consist primarily of agricul- 
tural Public Law 480 shipments and other 
special arrangements. Since no determina- 
tion can be made of what the United States 
will do about the continuation of subsidized 
exports to Poland and Yugoslavia, it is im- 
possible to estimate with any degree of exact- 
ness what United States exports of goods in 
this other category will be by 1970. It should 
equal about 25% of the machinery and metals 
category. 

8. Putting all these steps together would 
result in total imports from the United States 
in 1970 of approximately $350 to 400 million, 
to Eastern Europe. This represents about a 
150 percent increase over existing levels, 
but it falls far short of $6 billion, assuming 
imports of the East European countries con- 
tinue to increase at the rate of 5% per an- 
num. 

The foregoing quite obviously represents a 
very rough calculative process. Yet it prob- 
ably furnishes as sound a basis as any for 
a realistic estimate of the size of possible 
East European demand for American goods, 
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if the United States brings its restric- 
tive system into harmony with that of the 
countries of Western Europe. Certainly this 
process, crude as it may seem, is far more 
dependable than one that involves projec- 
tions based upon planned programs of in- 
dustrial and agricultural expansion, for the 
semantic wish fulfillment of political sooth- 
sayers, Gross National Product, rates of 
growth, or claims and lures put out by com- 
munist leaders. 

Yet, however attractive United States 
goods may be for buyers in the Eastern mar- 
ket, there will always be the problem of pay- 
ment. While communist resources are ade- 
quate to sustain a low minimal level of 
imports or to cover a one-shot splurge of 
orders—even though scrounging is often re- 
quired in these cases—the matter of financ- 
ing is a very serious one for any sustained 
build-up of communist imports from the 
United States. It is so serious, in fact, that it 
serves as a built-in ceiling on the expansion 
that can be effected in trade between the 
communists and the United States. To be 
specific, United States exports to the com- 
munist bloc at the range given above, that 
is at a $350 to $400 million level, would be 
extremely difficult for the communists to 
take care of. Several points need to be noted 
in this connection. 

1. Exports of the European communist 
countries to the United States in 1967 are 
estimated to be approximately something in 
excess of $150 million, About 70% came from 
Eastern Europe and 30% from the Soviet 
Union. 

2. The low level of these imports was due 
in part to factors rising from United States 
policies and attitudes. These factors in- 
clude: the application of discriminatory 
tariff duties, reflecting the denial of most- 
favored-nation treatment; certain United 
States import restrictions; and consumer 
bias against products from the communist 
countries. However, the low level was due 
more importantly to the inability of the 
East European countries to produce sub- 
stantial quantities of goods marketable in 
the United States. 

3. The elimination of the United States 
restrictive system, including the granting of 
most-favored-nation treatment, would by 
itself enable an appreciable increase in the 
United States take from the communist 
countries, with, however, more of the benefit 
going to the satellites than to the Soviet 
Union. Also, with the increased motivation 
that would follow from the greater oppor- 
tunities to buy in the United States, some 
improvement in the quality and variety of 
goods offered for the United States market 
might well take place. However, given the 
production pattern in the communist coun- 
tries, particularly within the Soviet Union, 
such an improvement would necessarily be 
marginal, Here, it is important to note, the 
situation with regard to the United States 
and Western Europe is entirely different, at 
least up to a point. The West European 
countries can readily take the foodstuffs, 
crude materials, and petroleum which make 
up the great mass of the exports of the 
Soviet Union and Eastern Europe. These 
products can only be sold on a small scale 
in the United States. 

4. At this juncture, I would like to quote 
Harry Schwartz of the New York Times about 
the role of credits. He said: “Without sub- 
stantial western credits, it may be all but 
impossible for Eastern Europe to build its 
economy and sell sizeable amounts of any- 
thing but its traditional agricultural and 
semi-finished products to the West. In other 
words, the problem of the communist re- 
gimes is how to pay for the goods they want 
from the west. 

Many American businessmen are increas- 
ingly reluctant to indulge in the kind of 
barter deals that are all but mandatory in 
trading with Western Europe. What’s more, 
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President Johnson has urged a clamp-down 
on dollar investments abroad, which sig- 
nificantly includes Eastern Europe on the 
banned developed nation list. It is signifi- 
cant that West Germany remains the most 
promising source of credit, if only because 
the Bonn government is willing to pay for 
diplomatic recognition. 

If I may continue quoting Mr, Schwartz, 
he said: “Rumania succumbed a year ago 
and Poland and Yugoslavia may be expected 
to recognize Bonn in return for the same 
handsome dowry accorded Rumania. Until 
recently, the other huge source of credit was 
Great Britain. Its needs to export requires no 
elaboration. 

5. The hope exists in some quarters that 
an answer can be found to the payments 
problem in Soviet gold shipments or in a 
triangulation process through which West- 
ern Europe would pay for communist exports 
in convertible currency and the communists 
would pay for United States exports with 
the currency thus earned. However, such 
hope appears to be ill founded. 

It is necessary to analyze what prospects 
lie in expanding trade through increased 
production of gold upon the part of the 
Eastern Europeans. It is estimated that the 
annual gold production of the communist 
bloc runs between $200 and $250 millions 
per year. 

And in the period since 1957—that is, dur- 
ing the time when the Soviet Union and the 
satellites have so strongly increased their im- 
ports from the industrial West—gold sales 
have greatly exceeded production; for exam- 
ple, by more than two and a half times in 
1963 and 1964, and by more than two times 
in two other years. Gold reserves have con- 
sequently fallen to a very low figure, though 
they are now in the process of being built up. 
Theoretically, gold shipments within the 
limits set by current production and the 
precarious reserve, could be diverted from 
the other industrialized countries to the 
United States. However, this possibility is 
limited not only by the needs of the commu- 
nist countries to continue to procure goods 
from Western Europe, including many items 
requiring a long lead time for manufacture 
that have already been placed on order, but 
also by the need for gold to finance chronic 
deficits on service accounts. Some increase in 
gold production is possible and even likely 
over the next several years. But the quanti- 
ties involved will not be sufficient to alleviate 
more than very moderately the payments 
pinch. 

Each of the other industrial countries car- 
ries on its trade with individual countries of 
the communist bloc, mainly under a bilat- 
eral agreement, Import surpluses are ac- 
cepted in the short run, but remedial action 
is taken if they persist. Also, the communist 
countries of Eastern Europe are more than 
$1 billion in debt to Western Europe, most 
of it in the form of medium-term credits, 
and the debt is growing. Communist coun- 
tries need, therefore, to build up export sur- 
pluses with their Western European trade 
partners merely to take care of servicing 
these debts. For these reasons, the United 
States can hardly expect hard currencies to 
be available in any substantial quantities for 
the financing of communist purchases in the 
United States. 

The communist leaders, and here reference 
is primarily to the leaders of the Soviet 
Union, have made clear they would hope, and 
expect, to finance expanded imports from 
the United States by means of extensive 
credits. In fact, on many occasions when the 
Soviets have spoken of the need for the 
United States to change its trade policies, 
they have by implication equated granting 
credits with the elimination of ‘‘discrimina- 
tory” measures. Ordinary commercial credits, 
even if government guaranteed and liberally 
interpreted so as to run for a longish “short- 
term” (e.g. up to five years), would not solve, 
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but only postpone the problem. Credits, if 
they are to serve as a basis for substantially 
expanded United States trade with either the 
Soviet Union or the other communist coun- 
tries, must be long-term, that is, of the 
fifteen-to-twenty-five-year variety. 

It is such long-term credits, government- 
to-government in nature, the communist 
have in mind. But even if the United States 
did fall in with communist wishes for a long- 
time postponement of the day of reckoning 
through such credits, it is difficult to see how 
repayment could be made when it came due. 

So long as the communist countries con- 
tinue to concentrate their resources and en- 
ergies on the development of their basic in- 
dustries and otherwise expanding their power 
base, they will be unable to find means to 
meet their current needs, much less to serv- 
ice long-term debts. 

Thus, even long-term credits would only 
serve to postpone and eventually to compli- 
cate the basic problem of payments. The 
communist leaders doubtlessly recognize this 
but persist in their demands and hopes, evi- 
dently on the basis of their hallowed belief 
that the United States is so beset, or will be- 
come so beset, by the problem of surpluses 
that it Is only a matter of time before it 
will be forced to resort to almost any ex- 
treme in order to get relief, including the 
extreme of going along with a subterfuge in 
order to virtually give goods away. 

Assuming the United States will avoid any 
such slippery credit slope as the communists 
would have to get on, the only situation for 
the payments problem—the only way in 
which the Eastern European countries can 
finance substantially increased imports from 
the United States—is for them to develop ex- 
port industries capable of producing prod- 
ucts that could find a ready market in the 
United States. This, however, would require 
the diversion of enormous resources and 
energies from cherished developmental goods. 
It would, in effect, require a major shift in 
the long-set direction in which the commu- 
nist economies have been moving. And it 
would risk « chain reaction that would have 
far-reaching repercussions on the very sys- 
tem that makes communist countries com- 
munist. 

We can be sure, therefore, that as long as 
the ruling regimes have freedom of choice, 
they will avoic such a dangerous course. And 
we can be equally sure that if the regimes 
do in fact stay away from export, industries, 
their ability to pay for goods in the American 
market will be so constrained as to place 
a limit of some $350 million annual imports 
from the United States. 

These economic conclusions can be para- 
phrased in terms of a modern American over- 
seas businessman. That is, “modern man- 
agement is looking for more than the op- 
portunity to sell on price. Modern manage- 
ment is more interested in developing mar- 
kets and supplying them than in selling its 
production plants or its technical and indus- 
trial processes.” 

If one temporarily puts aside the United 
States temporary ban on the export of capital, 
there is need to examine the joint-venture 
projects that seemingly could provide an 
alternative method of trade between East 
and this country. 

The first and simplest joint-venture is ex- 
emplified by the Simmons-Skoda deal. Skoda 
became a sub-contractor for Simmons in the 
production of vertical and horizontal boring 
mills and other machine tools. There does 
not appear to have been any significant 
capital investment in Skoda on the part of 
Simmons. The parts were simply made by 
Skoda in Pilsen according to Simmons speci- 
fications and then marketed by Simmons, 
largely in the Western hemisphere, with the 
product bearing the trade mark of Simmons- 
Skoda. 

The second type of partnership or joint 
venture goes one step further. The commu- 
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nist partner becomes, in effect, a subsidiary. 
This means significant investment on the 
part of the western partner. Krupp, with 
partnerships of one kind or another with 
working partnerships in Poland, Hungary, 
Rumania and Bulgaria, has made some no- 
table agreements of this kind. One has been 
in operation since it was made in 1964 
between Krupp and a Polish trade enter- 
prise, Cekop, engaged in manufacturing and 
exporting complete sugar refineries and 
other industrial equipment to development 
countries in Africa and Latin America. 

One of Sweden’s largest factories, Ikea, 
sends various raw materials to its Polish 
subsidiary, where, with Swedish machinery 
and design and meeting Swedish standards, 
semi-finished furniture is manufactured. It 
is then shipped back to Sweden for finishing 
and marketing by Ikea. 

In all of the joint ventures, the bloc coun- 
tries make it clear that there is no question 
of western ownership. The western firm 
makes a capital investment and provides 
technology in return for which it is paid 
with products for which it has marketing 
rights outside of the bloc countries. The 
profits are shared. 

To summarize, if the United States is to 
engage successfully in competition with 
Western Europe for a substantial part of 
East-West trade, it must do more than end 
its “discriminatory practices,” and more than 
bring to bear the competitive skills of Amer- 
ican traders, The simple fact is that the 
West Europeans enjoy a decisive advantage 
in trading with the East; they are able and 
willing to accept in payment for their goods 
the products available in those countries for 
export. The United States, on the other hand, 
is not. The only way in which the situation 
can be substantially changed is for the 
United States, or individual United States 
traders, to offer concessions to the commu- 
nists adequate to offset the advantages en- 
joyed by the West Europeans. 

Moreover, there must be a willingness to 
outdo the West Europeans in this subsidiza- 
tion game, which they are already playing to 
a certain extent among themselves, and 
which they would surely step up against the 
United States. 

The issue, however, is not whether the 
United States can outdo the Europeans in 
this type of contest. The issue is whether it 
would be economically beneficial for the 
United States to enter into the contest in the 
first place. 

Indeed, if the United States removed all 
trade restrictions against the East, trade 
would not sharply balloon upward unless 
the government were to throw its immense 
resources into the struggle. I contend that 
that is a slim possibility in the days ahead. 
(What many members of the American busi- 
ness community is seeking in pursuing the 
Eastern markets is a mirage.) Trade will not 
develop in a large volume without govern- 
ment aid. 


Some TRENDS IN SOVIET TRADE WITH WESTERN 
COUNTRIES 
(By Leonid V. Sabelnikov, First Secretary, 

Embassy of the Union of Soviet Socialist 

Republics, Washington, D.C.; and Igor 

Dokuchaev, Vice Chairman, Amtorg Trad- 

ing Corp., New York, N.Y.) 

The Soviet Union is not only an advocate 
but an active partner in East-West trade. In 
1967 our turnover with 84 non-socialist 
countries amounted to more than $6 billion. 
Since 1960 this section of USSR foreign trade 
has increased to 60%. Only in the past three 
years our turnover has gone up by $200 mil- 
lion with Great Britain and Japan, by $150 
million with France and by $100 million with 
Finland. It proves that the differences in so- 
cial systems cannot be considered as obstacles 
for the broad economic exchange between 
nations. In the next couple of years our turn- 
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over with some western developed countries, 
we expect, may come close to $1 billion. 

The statistical data represent the final re- 
sults of trade. It looks like the upper part of 
an iceberg visible to everybody. Let me take 
a look now at the lower part of it and show 
you how we came to these results, If we do 
this we will find many new trends in the 
Soviet foreign trade: in goods, structure, in 
terms of trade and in management. 

Traditionally the Soviet Union exports a 
large quantity of industrial raw materials to 
the developed western countries because vast 
natural resources are available in our coun- 
try. But each year many new manufactured 
commodities, foremost machinery and equip- 
ment, are our export items, as the 
USSR is the largest producer of these com- 
modities in Europe and ranks second in the 
world, 

We now sell abroad, for instance, the big- 
gest civil helicopter, holder of 14 world rec. 
ords, and the most portable x-ray appara- 
tus; we export 5,000 types and sizes of 
machine tools to 50 countries, including 
Great Britain, France and Japan; we also 
export 5 million watches to 70 countries, 
even to Switzerland. We started to produce 
and export giant turbine-generators long be- 
fore the USA made a decision to reconstruct 
Grand Coulee Dam. Last year the Soviet 
Union put into operation 500 thousand kilo- 
watt generators (in the United States the 
largest generator in service now has 204 
thousand kilowatts). But today our plant 
in Leningrad is creating even more power- 
ful generators—the biggest in the world. 
All these facts help to explain why our 
shipments of machinery and equipment to 
the western advanced countries are devel- 
oping faster than the export as a whole. 

Our import assortment from western 
countries has also become wider in the last 
years owing to many items of consumer goods 
such as clothing, footwear, drugs and home 
appliances, 

More than 10 years ago the Soviet Union 
began to sign inter-government long term 
trade agreements with western countries, 
fixing the legal rules, the terms of trade 
and the volume of shipments. These agree- 
ments made for stability and perspective in 
trade with many of them. Recently we have 
taken some new steps in this direction. 

During the last 3 years some Soviet Minis. 
tries, State Committee for Science and Tech- 
nology, Academy of Science and other orga- 
nizations signed many international agree- 
ments or protocols on economic, scientific 
and technical cooperation. The agreements 
were concluded as with similar establish- 
ments in Great Britain, France, Italy and 
Japan as with their research institutions and 
large industrial firms, like “Imperial Chemi- 
cal Industry,” Plessey Co. “Renaute,” 
“Ron Pulennc,” “FIAT.” According to the 
agreements, for instance, 39 Soviet research 
institutions cooperate now with 35 similar 
institutions only in Great Britain and solely 
in the sphere of agriculture. 

Such cooperation brings not only lower 
production cost, but infinite possibilities for 
additional contracts. The best example of 
that kind is the agreement between FIAT and 
the Soviet State Committee for Science and 
Technology, signed in July 1965. It gave our 
specialists a chance to take a better view of 
FIAT experience in the car production and 
convinced them in a year to place the well 
known order with Italy for construction of a 
car plant—an order which the foreign press 
called the largest transaction of this kind in 
the international trade practice. In short, 
this trend for wide cooperation opens a new 
era in East-West trade relations, signifying 
a further step on the way from separate com- 
mercial transactions to the establishment of 
long term collaboration. 

Another similar step is the agreements set- 
ting permanent inter-government commis- 
sions, which were concluded with Italy 
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and France in 1966 and with Finland in 1967. 
These joint commissions are studying the 
practical questions of extension of econom- 
ical ties and are especially obliged to take 
care of the future development of commer- 
cial exchange. The latest such commission 
discussed in 1967 such questions as par- 
ticipation of Finnish workers in building op- 
erations on Soviet territory, construction of 
a nuclear plant in Finland and a subway in 
Helsinki. 

A new form of cooperation was established 

in our trade with Japan. A couple of years 
ago the U.S.S.R. Chamber of Commerce and 
the Japanese Chamber of Trade and Industry 
decided to hold joint meetings of their rep- 
resentatives periodically for studying prin- 
cipal ideas of extension of economic ex- 
change. At the first such meeting in Tokyo 
in 1966 the Soviet Union released some long 
range projects of cooperation in the develop- 
ment of Siberian resources. Most of the proj- 
ects found great interest in Japan and were 
accepted at the second meeting in Moscow 
in 1967, for instance, the project of explora- 
tion of copper mines, development of timber 
industry, construction of oil pipe, as well as 
the modernization of our ports in the Far 
East. 
Unfortunately, I have no time to speak 
in detail about the establishment of some 
new mixed Chambers of Commerce, such as 
the Soviet-Italian and the Soviet-French, 
which study mutual trade requirements, 
make easier business contracts and improve 
the advertising of the goods. All these and 
many other similar actions we consider as 
East-West trade in motion. 

Credits in the foreign trade are very old 
instruments, as old as trade itself, but in this 
sphere we can also find some new trends 
today. You are, obviously, familiar with the 
U.S. restrictive legislation concerning the 
granting of long term credits to the USSR. 
But I should like to remind you of some fig- 
ures, showing that such credits have already 
become the usual practice in our trade rela- 
tions with other large western countries. 
From 1964 to 1966 our Bank of Foreign Trade 
received 16 credits from British, French and 
Italian banks amounting approximately to $1 
billion for 10 to 15 years. This big sum is 
used for buying various industrial equip- 
ment: chemical, electrical, car plant, refin- 
ing, food, clothing, etc. 

Long-term credits allow us considerably 
to increase the number of orders placed in 
these countries and, on the other hand, give 
our trade partners guaranteed big markets 
for many years to come, In short, it is a deal 
of mutual benefit. 

Many western and eastern cities became 
well known as traditional places for inter- 
national fairs and exhibitions: Vienna, 
Leipzig, Prague. Now you may add Moscow 
to the list of similar centers. The periodical 
international exhibitions recently started in 
our capital are not only a display of most 
modern goods but also a convenient place for 
the concluding of commercial contracts be- 
tween participants. Last year, for example, 
the following exhibitions took place: “Equip- 
ment for food industry,” “Mining Equip- 
ment,” first of its kind in the world, and a 
“Clothing exhibition,” where, in general, con- 
tracts were concluded for approximately $300 
million. 

In the near future we plan to organize 
many new similar exhibitions, for instance, 
in May and July 1968, “Public service and 
home appliances” and “Machinery for catch- 
ing and processing fish and sea products.” 
In 1969 “Equipment for the automation of 
production processes" and “Printing Ma- 
chinery,” in 1970 “Equipment for light in- 
dustry,” and “Chemistry exhibition.” 

It is up to the U.S. firms to decide now 
“to be or not to be” present at these ex- 
hibitions in Moscow. 

At least, we can find some new trends in 
the management of our trade operation. 
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From time to time we hear complaints that 
absence of permanent representations of for- 
eign firms in our country create difficulties 
for them. Now this problem has also found a 
positive solution. I wish to inform you that 
in 1968 two Japanese companies, the largest 
traders with the Soviet Union, were per- 
mitted to open permanent offices in Moscow. 
Other big foreign companies which have close 
relations with our trade organizations will 
receive similar privileges in the near future. 

On the other hand we decided to organize 
abroad new mixed sales firms to satisfy the 
growing demand for our manufactured con- 
sumer goods. One of them was the Soviet- 
British “Technical and Optical Equipment” 
opened in London in 1967. This is experi- 
mental, but if it is successful, and we hope 
it will be, our trade organizations plan to 
establish similar companies, as for example, 
in Italy or Holland, where our movie and 
photo equipment in large quantities is ex- 
ported. 

What conclusions can we draw from all 
these facts? East-West trade is developing 
rather fast between some countries, but it is 
not automatic. This trend is developing suc- 
cessfully only where and when both sides 
make strong efforts to exclude discrimina- 
tion and to promote the trade, not in words, 
but in deeds. 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen, I 
appreciate the opportunity extended to me 
by the American Management Association to 
present you some aspects of the trade be- 
tween the USSR foreign trade corporations 
and companies of this country. 

Amtorg Trading Corporation, which I 
represent, is a stock company, the main 
goal of which is to carry out business by 
representing in the USA most of the USSR 
foreign trade corporations. 

Although the subject of today’s discussions 
proposed by AMA is what the American 
businessman can expect to buy and sell in 
Eastern European countries, among them in 
the USSR, it would be more fruitful to con- 
sider this problem in the aspect of what 
both the Soviet and the American business- 
men can expect to buy from each other and 
to sell each other. This is not the first time 
we discussed the opportunities of extending 
our trade. I am not inclined to repeat here 
again what was presented last year and I will 
only try to draw a pattern of business rela- 
tions for the period of time since our last 
meeting. The turnover of trade between the 
USSR and U.S. amounted last year to a 
little more than $100 million. 


Un percent] 
1966 1967 
The structure of the U.S.S.R. exports (some 
items): 
Machines and equipment . 0. 03 2.5 
Metals, ores, and chemical products 47.20 39.1 
A 12. 40 11.0 
Industrial commodities of mass con- 
0 ot aR SEI R 11.20 23.7 
The structure of the U.S.S.R. imports: 
ines and equipment 9.70 15.0 
Chemical products 15.10 10.6 
Raw materials of vegetable and animal 
origin, including ---- 70. 66. 4 
ides and skins. ---- 45.70 43.9 


Not only the volume of trade but the 
varieties of items are very limited, especial- 
ly when it refers to machines and equip- 
ment, The complicated system of the US 
export and import control in respect to the 
USSR is the reason for that. 

The highlights of this system are: prohibi- 
tion to export from the USA the so-called 
“strategic” goods and “know-how”; prohibi- 
tion to import from the USSR 7 varieties of 
Russian furs; a barricade of practically pro- 
hibitive customs tariffs, which are 2, 3, and 
even 4 times higher than those for the non- 
socialist countries; the prohibitive system 
of foreign assets control, as well as other 
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limited and discriminatory rules and regu- 
lations. “Kennedy round” agreement will 
also effect negatively the trade because the 
agreed privileges will not be enjoyed by the 
USSR foreign trade corporations. 

These are some examples which will show 
you the direct influence of the above dis- 
criminatory regulations on the trade: 

(1) The Soviet corporation V/K “Tech- 
snabexport”, have placed an order for delivery 
to the USSR Single Crystal Diffractometer. 
Amtorg applied to the Department of Com- 
merce for a validated license early in October, 
1967. The license is still pending in this De- 
partment. It also took about 5 months for 
this Department to issue a validated license 
for the purchased professional “movie cam- 
era”, 

(2) Last year, our principals, V/O “Med- 
export”, agreed to sell to the U.S. market 
4 kg. of wild Ginzeng root of Russian origin 
of total value app. $17,000, which as you 
know, is a very precious product used in 
medicine. However, the foreign assets con- 
trol office did not issue a license and pro- 
hibited import of this product in the USA on 
the basis that this root could be of a Chinese 
origin. Of course, this commodity was easily 
sold by V/O “Medexport” in the European 
market. 

(3) The same office on the same basis pro- 
hibited admission to this country two sam- 
ples of Russian jade, semi-precious stones- 
130 and 110 grams each of the total value 
equal to $1.92. 

(4) For the last 2-3 years the Bureau of 
Customs initiated “dumping” investigations 
concerning Soviet window glass, seafoods, 
titanium sponge and pig iron. 

One of the results of these investigations 
was the decision of the Soviet corporation, 
“Promsirjoimport” to stop shipment of pig 
iron to this country. 

It is self-understood that the trade be- 
tween the USSR foreign trade corporations 
and the American business companies is 
limited to those goods and commodities 
which are off the above restrictions and 
prohibitions. These are so-called “non- 
strategic goods’’ and also commodities on 
which relatively low import duties are im- 
posed. 

So, the Soviet exports to this country are 
limited to a relatively small number of items 
among which can be cited: chrome ore, 
precious metals, cut diamonds, sheet glass, 
some varieties of furs, animal hair, watch 
movements, hydrofoils, and some other prod- 
ucts. 

The American exports include, in particu- 
lar: hides and skins, cattle for breeding, 
some machine tools and instruments, wood- 
pulp, chemicals, etc. 

It is easy to imagine what an increase in 
trade would mean to the mutual benefit of 
both sides and how a better relationship 
could bring the abolishing of the prohibitive 
system of US export and import control. 

The Soviet foreign trading corporations, 
could now offer for sale to this market vari- 
ous equipment, including complete installa- 
tions for different branches of industry as 
well as licences for example: 


I, FOR METALLURGICAL INDUSTRY 


1. Mills for cold-rolling of seamless thin- 
walled tubes with diameters from 8 to 120 
mm. 

2. Ribbed tubes rolling mills. 

3. Three-roll mills for rolling round vary- 
ing profiles. 

4. Ball-rolling mills. 

5. Complete installations for continuous 
casting of steel. 

It. FOR MACHINE-TOOL INDUSTRY 

1. Heavy-duty engine lathes, 

2. Double-column vertical boring and turn- 
ing mills. 

3. Four-spindle planer mills. 
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4. Hydraulic stamping presses, 
from 3,000 to 70,000 tons. 

5. Hydraulic forging presses. 

6. Horizontal Hydraulic tube and bar ex- 
trusion presses, 


III. FOR MINING INDUSTRY 


1. Different types of powerful heading ma- 
chines for coal mining. 

2. Electric and turbo drills. 

3. Mechanized shields for tunneling, di- 
ameter 3.6—5.5 m. 

4. Equipment for turbine jet drilling. 

5. Equipment for peat-extraction. 

IV. FOR TEXTILE INDUSTRY 

1. A new machine which won a gold medal 
at the exhibition in Czechoslovakia for pro- 
ducing twisted yarn on a combined spinning 
and twisting frame. 

2. Semi-automatic sewing machines. 

3. Automatic looms. 

V. FOR ELECTRONICS INDUSTRY 

1. Electrical measuring instruments. 

2. Communication equipment. 

3. Radio and TV Sets, electrical computors, 
etc. 


capacity 


LICENSES FOR 


1. The largest in the world blast furnaces, 
capacity 2,000 cu. m. 

2. Method to obtain ferrochrome of special 
purity with carbon content less than 0.20%. 

3. A new method for production of hydro- 
gen peroxide. 

4. Detergent for cleaning tanker ships from 
remains of oil products or fats. 

5. Various licenses for welding equipment. 

6. Method of production of medical prep- 
arations for treatment T.B., anti-cancerous 
preparations, for eye diseases, etc. 

7. Continuous- flow champagnization of 
wine. 

The Soviet corporations would be prepared 
to consider offers from American companies 
for purchasing equipment in the USA: 

(1) for production of bearing rings by 
means of stamping with further rolling on 
automatic lines; 

(2) for production of bimetallic roll with 
antifriction alloys; 

(3) compressors and turbo-compressors. 

Besides that, our principals would be ready 
to consider offers for purchasing licenses: 

(1) for a technological process for chrome 
plating of piston rings; 

(2) for the manufacturing of strand-type 
continuous furnaces for annealing non- 
ferrous products; 

(3) for different types of gas-pumping 
installations. 

I did not mention the long list of Soviet 
traditional and new raw materials and manu- 
factured goods available for selling to this 
country like manganese ore, fish meal, news- 
print, plywood, rare earth metals and ma- 
terials, fertilizers, chemicals, etc. On the 
other hand, on the Soviet purchasing list 
you find: woodpulp, alumina, certain grades 
of chemicals, musical instruments, etc. 

Of course, the list of the above products 
is not comprehensive and those who are will- 
ing to discuss business with our company or 
with our principals will find a welcome in our 
office. 

Thank you! 

STATEMENT BY MR. J. CHOWANIEC, COM- 
MERCIAL ATTACHE, EMBASSY OF THE POLISH 
PEOPLE’s REPUBLIC IN WASHINGTON, D.C., 
MADE ON Marcu 5, 1968 BEFORE THE AMA 
BRIEFING SESSION ON EAST-WEST TRADE 


Mr. Chairman, it is my great pleasure and 
indeed honor to participate again in your 
Briefing Session on East-West Trade. I find 
it always rewarding to speak to the American 
business community on our trade problems 
with the United States not only because we 
can discuss those problems in a friendly 
and constructive atmosphere, but also be- 
cause we can usually learn something from 
each other. 
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This time I have been asked by the or- 
ganizers to be very brief and to limit my 
opening remarks to showing only the real 
new developments which have occurred in 
our trade relations with this country since 
our last Session a year ago. 

Frankly speaking this does not make my 
situation much easier, not because there 
were no new developments, but rather because 
those developments were not so new, and— 
to put it plainly—not so inspiring. 

It is true that on the whole we have not 
only survived several significant difficulties 
and uncertainties, but we have also regis- 
tered perhaps modest but nevertheless im- 
portant progress in both our export and im- 
port trade with this country. 

Mr. Chairman, those of us who attended 
the last year’s Session certainly remember 
many encouraging and promising statements 
and real hopes expressed from this rostrum 
as to the nearest perspectives of American 
trade with the countries of Eastern Europe. 
I don’t think that those statements were in- 
sincere at that time. I would even say that 
there was some well founded evidence for 
hope and encouragement. 

However, most of you if not all will prob- 
ably agree with me that the real performance 
of American-East European trade in 1967 falls 
short of our expectations and forecasts made 
a year ago, and certainly much short of what 
should and could have been achieved under 
more normal circumstances. 

Also by saying that the new developments 
were perhaps not so new I mean that 1967 
was not the first year in which the U.S. Con- 
gress wanted to deprive Poland the M.F.N. 
treatment in this country nor was it the first 
time when we lost the Eximbank's credit fa- 
cilities. Most of you are fully aware that we 
had experienced similar difficulties also in 
earlier years. Nevertheless, what is sad about 
our 1967 experience is that it confirmed once 
again the fact of instability of our trade rela- 
tions with the United States. I would be 
ready to admit that some of the negative de- 
velopments which we have registered in our 
trade relations with this country over the last 
year ran even contrary to the intentions and 
wishes of the U.S. Government. But this does 
not change the basic fact that such develop- 
ments have taken place, and, what is more, 
that they deeply affected both the size and 
the pattern of our mutual trade. 

Mr. Chairman, I certainly have the reason 
to be proud that despite all those difficulties 
and setbacks which we have experienced, Po- 
land was able to increase her exports to the 
United States from $82.9 min. in 1966 to al- 
most $91 min. in 1967, that is by 11 percent. 
At the same time Polish imports from the 
United States increased from $53 min. in 1966 
to $60.8 min. in 1967, or by 11.5 percent, I 
should like to add, however, that our credit 
repayments to the United States in 1967 
amounted $28.3 min., of which $22.2 was re- 
paid in hard currency and $6.0 min. in Polish 
currency. Though the rate of growth in our 
exports to this country has slowed down a 
little as compared with earlier years, it was 
still well above the average increase of U.S. 
merchandise imports in that year. This indi- 
cates beyond any doubt that we have not 
slowed down our efforts to increase trade with 
the United States and that if the general 
situation had been more normal and stable, 
the rate of growth would have been higher. 

However, I cannot miss this opportunity 
to stress that if the United States does not 
improve its competitive position as a trading 
partner in the sense of offering competitive 
credit facilities for imports of machinery, 
industry equipment as well as other goods to 
the countries of Eastern Europe, I have no 
doubt that in the years to come it is going 
to lose a substantial volume of its export- 
trade to this area. In this context the recent 
congressional decision to bar Eximbank 
credits and guaranties for export to socialist 
countries is most regrettable. The Eximbank 
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credits or guaranties cannot be looked upon 
as a form of economic aid to socialist coun- 
tries. They have to be treated as a purely 
commercial and indispensable factor in any 
normal trade. Nobody is going to buy ma- 
chinery and industrial equipment for cash 
in the United States when he can obtain 
them on convenient and generally applicable 
credit terms from other sources. 

I can only hope, that the American busi- 
ness community can influence in many ways, 
including through such meetings as the 
present one, the formulation of future U.S. 
trade policies with regard to our countries 
in a constructive spirit and bring more sense 
to them. Only in this way can we hope to 
achieve a much needed improvement in our 
mutual trade relations and inject into them 
a measure of stability so necessary for any 
healthy growth of trade. 

(By Philip Ishbekoy, Commercial Counselor, 

Office of the Commercial Counselor to the 

Bulgarian Embassy, New York, N.Y.) 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen, First 
I would like to thank our hosts, the American 
Management Association for the noble efforts 
to organize this Briefing Session and for giv- 
ing me the possibility to take part in it. 

The development of East-West economic 
relations is a very noble imperative of the 
international relations today and a reliable 
basis of the peaceful coexistence. I believe 
this idea is shared by all, who are on the 
front lines in East-West trade, and who 
helped very much to scatter, through partly 
the dark clouds which covered the sky of 
international commerce. 

The economic and commercial relations 
between the countries with different social 
and economic systems have shown a con- 
siderable growth for the last several years. 
For example the trade between the European 
socialist countries and the industrial western 
countries totaled about 10 billion dollars in 
1966 which is twice as much as the 1960 
figure. 

There are some other peculiarities, which 
characterize East-West trade lately. By now 
an average figure of 20% of the foreign trade 
of the European socialist countries goes to 
western countries. But if we study the struc- 
ture of these 20% we will discover that 80% 
of the whole volume is allotted to the Euro- 
pean capitalist countries, 10% to Japan, 
about 5% to Canada (mainly cereals) and 
less than 4% to the United States. 

If we take the composition of the export 
of the western countries we will observe that 
the overwhelming part of over 80% goes to 
the manufactured industrial goods. The 
plans for accelerated growth of the industry 
in the European socialist countries are of 
great importance to the current of goods to 
and from. This has a double influence: the 
purchase orders of the socialist countries 
grow, and at that they grow mainly at the 
expense of the complete plants and equip- 
ment. On the other hand the export poten- 
tial of the socialist countries augments. This 
is a reliable basis for a steadily expanding 
and mutually profitable cooperation. 

All this is good but it is far under the 
existing possibilities. Unfortunately the dark 
clouds in the trade relations with the United 
States are numerous. There is an English 
proverb which runs like this: “Every Dark 
Cloud Has a Silver Lining.” This is a very sage 
proverb, but it cannot reassure much, be- 
cause the dark clouds are numerous and the 
sincerity requires to be mentioned that they 
are being dispersed very slowly. 

Creation of the best conditions for the ex- 
pansion and the development of trade be- 
tween the countries of different social sys- 
tems has always been the basic principle 
in the policy of foreign economic relations 
of the People’s Republic of Bulgaria. Dis- 
crimination is unknown instrument, never 
used by our country. Also, we must point out 
that, where material possibilities have pre- 
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vailed and our partmers have been respon- 

sive, good results have always occured. The 

last decade witnessed a manyfold increase 

of the trade between Bulgarian and West 
countries. 

A vivid example of that is the trade be- 
tween Bulgaria and Western Germany, which 
is greater in volume than the foreign trade 
of Bulgaria with all countries before World 
War II. 

In contrast to the commerce with Western 
Europe our trade with the United States 
shows a low percentage of and in 
general a low achieved level. But the eco- 
nomic possibilities for the development of the 
trade are really great. The American market 
can take a number of goods of the Bulgarian 
export list, which includes more than 650 
groups of items from all branches of the 
economy of a country which is both indus- 
trial and agricultural. 

The figures of the foreign trade of Bul- 
garia show that the two way traffic of goods 
has passed the three billion dollars mark but 
United States account for less than 0.2% of 
the total. 

The plans for the expansion of our indus- 
try provide for an yearly increase in the in- 
dustrial production on an average over 10%. 
This draws huge investment primarily in 
machine building, chemical, metallurgical 
and power industry. That means a consider- 
able volume of imports of complete plants, 
machines, equipment, and know how. Part 
of these goods Bulgaria can order with the 
U.S. companies. 

These are the possibilities but the reality 
at present has a different image. The regular 
commercial relations between the U.S.A. and 
Bulgaria date back to before the turn of 
the century. The twenties and the thirties 
witnessed the rapid growth and compara- 
tively high level of exchange of goods. The 
war severed all commercial ties, which were 
resumed to a certain extent immediately 
after the war but enjoyed success only about 
two years and were wrecked by the uni- 
lateral imposition of the embargo by the 
United States. 

The trade between the two countries was 
reborn about a decade ago and started on 
a small and limited scale. The last two or 
three years were the most successful and 
the two way volume is somewhere in the 
vicinity of the four million. The Bulgarian 
exports to the United States consist mainly 
of foodstuff, commodities and some manu- 
factured goods. Two conclusions may be 
drawn from the statistics: the variety of the 
goods is limited, not exceeding a dozen of 
items and the volume of each is unsatisfac- 
torily small. 

What are the reasons for this? It is clear 
‘that the economic possibilities for the ex- 
pansion of the trade between the two coun- 
tries do exist, and if we add also the fact 
that in the business circles there is a desire 
for a break through in the commerce, the 
only place where we can find the reasons is 
in the area of the commercial policy, e.g. in 
the discrimination which has been imposed 
on the trade with Bulgaria for more than 
two decades. 

A long list of Bulgarian goods can profit 
from the vast American market if let in, and 
a boom of Bulgarian exports to the U.S.A. 
will not surprise the business community. 
The goods which can enjoy an immediate 
success are metal-working machines, fork- 
lift truck hoists, motorcycles, a whole range 
of chemical products, canned fruits and veg- 
etables, foodstuffs, wines, textiles, ready 
made garments, tobacco and products of to- 
bacco and many other commodities and 
finished products. 

We can also specify many other goods that 
can find good market in this country after 
the trade policies and practices are improved. 
The high tariff and especially the high de- 
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gree of discrimination and non tariff ob- 
struction discourage the American compa- 
mies and force them to abstain from pur- 
chases in Bulgaria. 

One example can prove this and that is the 
one of tobacco. Bulgaria is a leading country 
producer and exporter of the best oriental 
tobacco in the world. U.S. tobacco industry 
will have no difficulties in taking great quan- 
tities of this commodity, but for the last 
twenty-five years not a pinch of Bulgarian 
tobacco, if we do not include the great many 
samples has crossed the border of this coun- 
try, and the Bulgarian exporters are not to 
blame for that, because they did and do their 
best. Only for information, we should men- 
tion that before the war Bulgaria was an 
important supplier of tobacco to the U.S.A. 

Bulgaria appears on the world market as a 
big buyer of machines and equipment, At 
the present moment we can buy from the 
U.S.A. complete plants, equipment, machines 
and a number of other goods totaling high 
above the present symbolic amount. All this 
is good, but there are two obstacles on the 
part of the U.S.A.: the severe terms of credit 
and the unfavorable treatment of the Bul- 
garian goods which reduces our purchasing 
abilities. 

All this can be removed only by employing 
measures which can remove the discrimina- 
tion. Such action will serve the best interests 
of both countries. 

This conference has noble aims. It is a 
pleasant fact that the necessity of expansion 
of the relations on the basis of equality and 
reciprocal advantage is being more and more 
clearly realized. Yet we must be optimistic 
and work daily and incessantly for the ex- 
pansion of East-West trade. That is the 
reason why we are here. 

Thank you. 


(By Jaroslav Mercl, Commercial Attaché, 
Office of the Czechoslovak Commercial 
Attaché, Washington, D.C.) 

Mr. Chairman, Gentlemen: When I re- 
ceived the invitation for today’s meeting I 
was at a loss whether to accept or not. It has 
been already my third participation on the 
seminar of East-West Trade here in New 
York, and one has to ask himself what we 
have achieved so far, whether there have 
been some results from these meetings at 
all. We are talking here, examining what are 
our mutual possibilities for extending trade 
and how to understand better of each other. 
I do not want to say that nothing has been 
accomplished from these meetings but it 
is true that we are still at the beginning if 
I consider our trade with the United States 
only. We know, all of us, that there are prob- 
lems and obstacles which can not be re- 
moved easily and that these obstacles and 
difficulties are of political reasons mainly. 
But they are the ones which actually break 
our relationship dnd hold our trade in a very 
low level. 

In my consideration to come to this meet- 
ing or not I stuck to my belief that trade is 
a very good tool we have for improving our 
relationship generally and thus helping to 
improve and influence trade among us. 
Therefore I decided to come again and offer 
my humble help in the fight of extending 
our trade with the United States. It will give 
me the biggest satisfaction if my participa- 
tion can really help in this way. 

I have prepared for today’s meeting only 
a very brief statement about the situation 
in our national economy and our foreign 
trade during the last year, as well as few 
numbers about our trade with the United 
States. 

Czechoslovakia’s economy continued to 
grow throughout the whole year. Social pro- 
duct rose approximately by 8% and agricul- 
ture production by 3.5%. Industrial produc- 
tion registered a 7.1% increase, The Engineer- 
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ing production rose 10.4%; production of 
Chemical Industry 10.2%, etc. The structure 
of industrial production continued to register 
a tendency toward higher growth in the 
manufacturing section as compared with the 
raw material section. 

The number of workers in industry aver- 
aged 2.6 million during the first half of 
1967 which was an increase of about 1.6% 
over the same period of 1966. However, com- 
pared with recent years, the rise in the num- 
ber of workers was substantially lower. Pro- 
ductivity of labor per worker in industry 
rose 6% and it was more than our economy 
counted for. There is no doubt that these 
favorable results we gained last year were 
influenced by the new system of manage- 
ment which we have applied in our economy 
at the beginning of 1967. In this respect I 
have to say that so far we have gained very 
good experience and results from the applica- 
tion of that new system of management. Not 
everything of course was in order, and we 
have to correct and adjust such decisions 
and conclusions where our calculation ap- 
peared insufficient. It is a question of time 
and we believe we are on the right way. 

The qualitative changes at present taking 
place in Czechoslovakia economy are reflected 
in the process of dynamic economic balance. 
Great emphasis is laid on foreign trade as an 
active factor of economic growth realizing 
the savings of social work. The principal 
course of further development of our econ- 
omy is, and will continue to be, the utiliza- 
tion of scientific and technical revolution 
under given conditions, optimum partici- 
pation of Czechoslovakia economy in the in- 
ternational division of labor which in turn 
means a greater and intensified share of 
Czechoslovakia in international trade. For- 
eign trade is of course also an important fac- 
tor of balance between sources and needs, 
this playing an important role in Czecho- 
slovakia consideration as well. 

The turnover of foreign trade during 1967 
registered a favorable balance of about $330 
million. Export and import totalled $5.7 bil- 
lion which was about 2% more over 1966. 
Total export was little more than 3 billion 
dollars and import $2.7 billion, 

Exchange of goods with socialist coun- 
tries rose 3.6% and reached the total of $4.0 
billion, while our trade with western coun- 
tries remained practically on the 1966 level, 
which means about $816 million in export 
and about $800 million in import, The pat- 
tern of foreign trade did not register con- 
spicuous changes in the last year. Import of 
machinery and equipment from western 
countries showed a further growth. To meet 
the requirements of national economy, 
Czechoslovakia imported above all crude oil, 
sulphur, fertilizers, crude rubber, wood pulp, 
tobacco, wheat, etc. Increase in export was 
accounted for by metal working machines, 
tractors, papers, glassware, shoes, etc. 

Our trade with the United States last year 
was actually below level of 1966, by 31%. It 
was mainly because we did not buy so many 
agricultural products. The total turnover 
last year was $45.4 million of which export to 
the USA was $26.2 million and our import 
was $19.2 million (according to the USA 
statistics). 

There was no change in the structure in 
our export to the United States last year. 
Our item No, 1 was machinery, mainly heavy 
machines tools, as well as typewriters, and 
other machines. Further it was shoes, glass- 
ware, custom jewelry, ham, bicycles, etc. In 
our purchases in the United States we were 
limited mostly to agricultural products 
again. There are, as all of you know quite 
well, obstacles in extending commercial 
credit to socialist countries and on that con- 
dition it is very difficttlt to provide purchases 
of engineering items. We are afraid that this 
policy will continue and that there will be 
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no chance for any relaxation in the foresee- 
able future. 

In my conclusion I would like to stress 
that Czechoslovakia has been interested in 
developing and expanding its economic rela- 
tion and cooperation with western countries. 
We have certain tradition in these relations 
and we shall try to develop our production 
in this course. In the recent past we have 
started close industrial cooperation with 
companies in Great Britain, France, Italy, 
West Germany and Sweden. Allow me to 
quote a few remarks of our Economic Digest 
published last December. I quote: “Negotia- 
tions concerning licensed production of Re- 
nault-Saviem trucks at the automobile works 
of Avie, Letnany, came to an end last Octo- 
ber, It is one of the major licenses purchased 
by Czechoslovakia recently. Czechoslovakia 
will pay about $8 million for both the license 
and the mechanical equipment. Under the 
license, Avie will manufacture trucks of 1.5 
up to 3 tons payload. At the first stage, Avie 
will assemble trucks using imported parts. 
In the meantime the factory will prepare its 
own production under the license granted, 
in order to be able to turn out 12,000 trucks 
annually as soon as possible. At the same 
time contracts have been fixed under which 
Czechoslovak factories will supply to the 
French automobile works some parts for 
their trucks. Moreover Messrs. Renault- 
Saviem will buy machine tools in Czecho- 
slovakia. Life of the license will be ten years.” 

The same periodical of October announced, 
and I quote: “Cost of the licenses obtained 
and royalties paid for their use in Czecho- 
slovakia registered a more than three fold 
increase in 1966, Czechoslovakia obtained a 
total of 62 licenses. One of the most impor- 
tant contracts is the license of float glass 
process obtained from Great Britain, rail- 
way diesel engines and production of quartz 
tubes from France. Another hundred licenses 
agreements on the use of foreign patents 
were negotiated in 1967, The number of li- 
censes granted has also been rising, though 
not as fast as that of the licenses obtained.” 

These reports, I think do not need any 
further explanation. 

Thank you very much. 
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Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, our very 
distinguished minority leader, Repre- 
sentative GERALD R. Forp, of Michigan, 
recenty addressed the Allied Educational 
rita cca Local 815, IBT, in New York 

He made what I felt to be an incisive 
observation on how the Nation can take 
steps to halt the violence and the civil 
disorders that have swept the country. 
He has identified and cited the dangers 
of inflation that haunt this country. 

And he has suggested means to meet 
these problems in an effective way with- 
out throwing the country into further 
chaos. 

Although the speech of the gentleman 
from Michigan takes note of our prob- 
lems, as all reasonable men must, it is 
an optimistic speech and I commend it 
to the attention of the membership of 
the House and to the public. 
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I am pleased, therefore, to insert his 
comments before the Allied Educational 
Foundation, Local 815 IBT, in New York 
City, May 2, 1968, at this point in the 
RECORD: 


SPEECH BY REPRESENTATIVE GERALD R, FORD, 
MICHIGAN, HOUSE REPUBLICAN LEADER, BE- 
FORE THE ALLIED EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATION, 
LocaL 815, IBT, May 2, 1968, New YORK 
Crry 


There are those whose idea of an agreeable 
person is someone who agrees with them. 

I want you to know that I find it not only 
agreeable but a distinct pleasure to be here 
with you—and that does not presuppose that 
you will agree with everything I say, or even 
with anything I say. 

But this is an Educational Foundation, and 
I hope to do a little educating today. Perhaps 
when I am finished I will find that many of 
you who are agreeable people but do not 
presently share my views will wind up agree- 
ing with me. 

I welcome this opportunity to speak to you 
because I feel sure you are people with open 
minds. This is a refreshing change for me 
after engaging in debate in the House of 
Representatives. 

To be serious, since this is a labor group 
I would like to begin with this quotation: 

“Labor is prior to, and independent of, 
capital. Capital is only the fruit of labor, and 
could never have existed if labor had not 
first existed. Labor is the superior of capital, 
and deserves much higher consideration. 
(However) Capital has its rights, which are 
as worthy of protection as any other rights.” 

Who made that statement? Eugene Debs? 
Samuel Gompers? Franklin D. Roosevelt? 

Not any of these. Those words were spoken 
by a great Republican president, Abraham 
Lincoln, during his first annual message 
to Congress on December 3, 1861. 

I began with this quote from Lincoln be- 
cause it points up a political truth which 
needs telling until it is etched in the mind 
of every working man in America: The Re- 
publican Party is dedicated to the welfare 
of all the working people of this great land 
of ours. This was true of the Republican 
Party led by Abraham Lincoln and it is true 
of the Republican Party of today. 

There is no kind of honest labor that de- 
means a man, The best service a man can 
do for himself and his country is to do well 
whatever job he is called upon to do. 

The working man in America today also 
would do himself and his country a great 
service if he would become deeply involved 
in politics. Not in terms of blindly affiliating 
himself with one political party or the other 
but in sharply analyzing the records and the 
philosophies of the two major political parties 
and then making an intelligent choice. 

As an election approaches most American 
voters at least subconsciously make a choice 
of some kind. Often this is simply an intui- 
tive reaction to a particular candidate and 
ignores the issues. 

Today I appeal to the American people— 
especially to the working men and women of 
America—to examine the issues carefully be- 
fore making a choice next November 5. 

To quote a man who recently placed him- 
self above politics I am saying, “Come. Let 
us reason together.” 

America today is a country in crisis. We 
must meet and resolve the challenges which 
confront us, if our Nation is to survive. 

I shall not speak about Vietnam except to 
say that I applaud the President’s decision 
to limit the bombing of North Vietnam as 
the basis for initiating peace talks and to 
gradually shift the burden of the fighting 
from U.S. troops to the South Vietnamese. 
Incidentally, it may interest you to know 
that the bombing limitation plan used by 
Lyndon Johnson as a basis for peace talks 
was urged upon the President privately— 
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and later made public—by a group of nine 
House Republicans a year ago. 

Other crises now are thrusting themselves 
upon us with greater urgency than the Viet- 
nam conflict. 

We recently saw parts of more than 100 
American cities burned and looted in a 
kind of re-run of last year’s civil disorders. 
This is the crisis of the cities. 

We have also seen the Johnson-Humphrey 
Administration and Democratic-controlled 
Congress spend us into accumulated deficits 
totalling $70 billion while inflation puffed up 
the economy and cheapened the dollar. This 
has reached the point where Europeans have 
lost confidence in the American dollar, our 
record-low gold stock is slipping away from 
us, the dollar is in question as a world cur- 
rency, a paralysis of world trade threatens 
and a recession may await us. 

It is difficult for white Americans to see 
the burning and the looting without some 
reacting as the mayor of Chicago did when 
he said police should shoot to kill arsonists 
and shoot to maim looters. But I don't think 
this is the answer. 

Wherever possible, overwhelming man- 
power—not firepower—should be used to 
quell riots. 

Neither do I think it helpful for a high 
public official to encourage rioting by speak- 
ing as though slum conditions justify wide- 
spread civil disorders, 

I refer to the statement made by Vice- 
President Humphrey on July 18, 1966, before 
the National Association of Counties at New 
Orleans when he said: “If I were in those 
conditions—if that should happen to have 
been my situation, I think you would have 
had a little more trouble than you have had 
already, because I have enough spark left in 
me to lead a mighty good revolt under those 
conditions.” 

Well, we have had more trouble—a lot 
more. 

I agree with those who believe we should 
deal firmly with rioters, and I want as much 
as any other public official in America to 
wipe out slum conditions. But I submit that 
both the mayor of Chicago and the Vice- 
President err on the side of extremism. 

The best way to handle riots is to prevent 
them. If that proves impossible, then expe- 
rience indicates we should smother them 
with police and military manpower and 
wholesale arrests. After some delay and pos- 
sibly some indecision, this worked well in 
the recent Washington, D.C., riot. The prob- 
lem there was that the military wasn’t 
moved in fast enough. 

The miserable conditions of the slums are 
well known. There is no excuse for such con- 
ditions and we should move to eradicate 
them as quickly as possible. But neither is 
there any excuse for rioting—even under the 
conditions the Vice-President spoke of. 

Abraham Lincoln once said: “There is no 
grievance that is a fit object of redress by 
mob law.” That is also my credo, and I com- 
mend it to all of the American people includ- 
ing the 24 million Negroes in this Nation. 

If Negroes would revolutionize to right the 
wrongs done them, let them use the ballot 
and not the bullet, the soap box and not the 
torch. 

As for the 177 million white Americans, let 
them all begin living the truth that the 
Declaration of Independence held to be self- 
evident—that all men are created equal. 

How should we go about preventing riots? 
The National Advisory Commission on Civil 
Disorders has laid out a blueprint for us. 
While I do not agree with some of the recom- 
mendations, I find much good in the report. 

Where do we go from here? Let's start with 
the fact that nearly one-third of job-age non- 
white youths in the 20 largest metropolitan 
areas are unemployed. Most of these youths 
are Negroes. 

Do we spend billions of dollars to make 
work for these youths? Or should we induce 
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industry to train and hire them for decent, 
good-paying jobs despite their past records? 

I think the only way to lick urban poverty 
and prevent riots is to rebuild not only the 
central cities but the people in them. 

The best hope for achieving this is to bring 
industry into the people-rebuilding process 
through a system of income tax credits of- 
fered to industry as an incentive—tax credits 
to pay the extraordinarily high costs involved 
in on-the-job training for the poorly moti- 
vated hard-core unemployed and the under- 
employed. 

I am completely convinced you will see a 
return for all of the American people in this 
kind of government investment—an invest- 
ment in people and the free enterprise sys- 
tem, an investment in domestic tranquillity 
which will make taxpayers out of tax eaters 
and potential rioters. 

What have the billions poured into the War 
on Poverty accomplished? From what I have 
seen the results have been meager in terms 
of the funds spent. The War on Poverty has 
produced some tangible results—but at ex- 
travagant cost. 

The Republican approach is to help the 
poor and disadvantaged help themselves up 
the economic and social ladder—not to rely 
on Federal tax dollars to solve all the prob- 
lems of poverty. Educational programs, on- 
the-job training, tax incentives and equal 
opportunities—these are the means by which 
poverty can be eliminated. 

The Federal Government cannot solve the 
problems of the cities. That task requires the 
talent, resources and creativity of private en- 
terprise. Business already is responding—in 
the field of housing as well as job training 
and recruitment for jobs. It is the Federal 
Government’s responsibility to identify the 
problems and to provide the incentive for 
business to make human renewal a nation- 
wide industry. 

There are limits—particularly in this time 
of federal financial crisis—to federal funding 
of solutions to the urban crisis. I personally 
feel that tax credits to trigger a nationwide 
program of low-income home construction 
and on-the-job training by industry is the 
only realistic course both in terms of what 
is possible and what is most beneficial. 

The Democratic Party would like the work- 
ing men and women of America to believe 
that all the do-gooder dollars spent by 
Democratic Administrations come out of 
the pockets of the rich. This, of course, is 
sheer nonsense, 

I am not surprised that there is a Poor 
People’s March on Washington. This is an 
indication of just how far the War on Poverty 
has fallen short. Perhaps there should also 
be a Taxpayers March on Washington to ask 
where all the billions went that have pushed 
this country’s national debt past the $350 
billion mark so that we now pay interest on 
the debt of nearly $15 billion a year. Think 
of what that $15 billion annually could do 
for our poor! Instead it is going into the 
pockets of investors rich enough to buy 
high-interest-paying government securities. 

The Democratic Party is largely identified 
with labor. Yet Democratic Party policies in 
recent years have been damaging to labor 
and have hurt the working man. 

The American worker thinks he has made 
strong wage gains in the past two years. But 
the U.S. Labor Department has flatly stated 
that inflation has wiped out those supposed 
wage advances. 

It used to be said that a fool and his money 
were soon parted. Now it happens to all of 
us—because of the mistaken fiscal and mone- 
tary policies pursued by the Democratic Party 
in recent years. 

To invite inflation is to invite disaster, 
and that is just what the Democratic Party 
has done. When President Johnson says “you 
never had it so good” he is equating infia- 
tion with prosperity. He is saying inflation 
is prosperity. I say he is dead wrong. 
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It is not prosperity for the American 
worker to be placed on a treadmill where 
he keeps running hard but never gets any- 
where. Inflation is a delusion. The worker 
doesn’t get ahead with cheap dollars that 
keep dropping in value—even if he accumu- 
lates more of them. 

Consider the fact that the 1957-59 dollar 
now is worth just 83 cents in purchasing 
power. Ponder the fact that the cost of liv- 
ing has gone up nearly 20 per cent since the 
1957-59 period. And then let the President 
tell you the American worker never had it 
£o good. 

Let the Democratic Party also explain why 
total federal spending has gone up 80 per 
cent between 1960 and 1967 while the popu- 
lation increased only 11 per cent... and why 
the number of federal employes has increased 
25 per cent and the cost of the federal civilian 
payroll has jumped 75 per cent during that 
same period. 

Is Vietnam responsible for the sharp jump 
in spending? Between 1960 and 1967, defense 
spending rose 68 per cent while nondefense 
spending increased by 97 per cent. 

The whole nation is in trouble because 
the Democratic Party has overcommitted 
America both at home and abroad, and be- 
cause the Democratic Party believes only in 
federal solutions, federally financed and fed- 
erally administered. 

I am sure some Administration officials 
privately blame our inflationary spiral on 
labor and industry. This is nonsense. The 
truth is that the Johnson-Humphrey Ad- 
ministration could have halted the present 
inflation in its beginning stages two years 
ago with a hold-down in federal spending. 
Instead the Administration kept right on 
stimulating an already overheated economy. 
In desperation, the Federal Reserve Board 
tightened up on the money supply. The 
result was sharply rising prices despite rec- 
ord-high interest rates and a virtual depres- 
sion in home construction. 

Early in 1967 we had a mini-recession, 
and then the inflationary spiral took hold 
again as the Johnson-Humphrey Adminis- 
tration led us toward the first $20 billion 
deficit since World War II. 

In 1967 work stoppages were the highest 
since 1959. U.S. Labor Department estimates 
for the first nine months of 1967 show 3,756 
stoppages involving 2.5 million workers, with 
28.3 million man-days lost, 

The unions clearly were trying to catch up 
with Johnson-Humphrey inflation. 

But what happened? When wages are ad- 
justed for consumer price increases and for 
social security and income taxes, we find that 
weekly earnings of the average worker in 
non-agricultural private employment were 
actually a trifle lower in 1966 than in 1965 
and again a trifle lower in 1967 than in 
1966. 

You can’t win in a race with inflation, The 
American worker needs real progress—real 
wage gains achieved through a restoration of 
price stability. 

Now Johnson-Humphrey Administration 
spending likely will result in an income tax 
increase. Where will that leave the American 
worker? 

I plead today for common sense in govern- 
ment. I am here to tell you that Molly and 
the babies want and need and deserve more 
than food in the belly and a drive in the 
family car on Sunday. 

The American worker wants to advance. 
Throughout history, our workers have al- 
ways stood out because they have stood on 
their own two feet. They have helped to 
make America great. They deserve to enjoy 
their just share of the fruits of the American 
economy—not have it taken from them by 
inflation and high taxes. 

I would like to close by again quoting a 
great Democratic President whose wise words 
are being ignored by his party today, 
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In his first inaugural address, On March 
4, 1801, Thomas Jefferson said: 

“Still one thing more, fellow citizens—a 
wise and frugal government, which shall 
restrain men from injuring one another, 
which shall leave them free to regulate their 
own pursuits of industry and improvement, 
and shall not take from the mouth of labor 
the bread it has earned. This is the sum of 
good government, and this is necessary to 
close our circle of felicities.” 


THE LACK OF FINANCING CHOKES 
NEGRO BUSINESS—ARTICLE BY 
WILLIAM RASPBERRY 


HON. JOSEPH D. TYDINGS 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1968 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Busi- 
ness and Commerce of the Committee on 
the District of Columbia, I am particu- 
larly interested in the commercial life of 
the Nation’s Capital and the problems of 
local businessmen. I find that many per- 
sons are unaware of the unique prob- 
lems of establishing a business in a so- 
called high risk, inner city neighborhood. 
It is difficult, if not impossible, to get in- 
surance, and if financing is available it 
may be on prohibitive terms. 

That these problems may be com- 
pounded if the businessman is Negro was 
explained recently in a column by Wil- 
liam Raspberry, published in the Wash- 
ington Post. I commend Mr. Raspberry's 
illuminating article to the Senate, and 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LACK OF FINANCING CHOKING NEGRO BUSINESS 


(By William Raspberry) 

A glance at the Red Carpet Lounge, one of 
the city’s newest and most popular clubs, 
would tell you that the owner, Cornelius C. 
Pitts, is well on the road to fulfilling the 
American dream of success and wealth. 

It would be a most deceiving glance. 

It is true that the lounge, occupying much 
of the Pitts Motor Hotel at 1451 Belmont 
st. nw., is doing a booming business, that 
it has become one of the favorite night 
spots for Washington’s Negro middle class. 

Negroes who don’t even remember the 
Pitts Hotel when it was a mere 12-room 
guest house feel a special kind of pride to 
see one of their own running a first-class 
50-room motel and posh supper club. 

What they don’t know is that Cornelius 
Pitts is perilously close to losing the whole 
works. 

His is a problem that has long plagued 
Negro businessmen: financing. 

Pitts, who holds a degree in business 
administration from Howard University, 
bought a building at 1451 Belmont st. in 
1950 and opened the guest house that he 
ambitiously called a “hotel.” Nine years 
later, he bought a property three doors away, 
at 1457 Belmont st. as part of his long-range 
plan to open a modern motor inn. 

In late 1964, he decided to make his move. 
His first step was the acquisition of three 
other properties: 1443, 1445 and 1447 Bel- 
mont st. And that’s where his financial 
troubles started. 

“Two of the properties were rooming 
houses,” he recalls, “and the third was a 
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shack that was ready to be condemned. I 
went to several building-and-loans to see 
how much of a loan I could secure on these 
three places. Most weren’t interested at all; 
the others agreed they could go maybe 
$7000 or $8000 apiece. 

“Since my offer had to be based on what 
I could get in the way of financing. I offered 
$15,000 on each. The owners were asking 
between $17,000 and $22,000. 

“Well, while we were negotiating, a white 
speculator came in and bought all three... 
then less than six months later sold them to 
me for a total of $85,000.” (Pitts assumed the 
speculator’s mortgages.) 

Pitts knew it wasn't an attractive deal, but 
he needed the properties. 

That isn’t an unusual arrangement, those 
in the business point out. A Negro will go 
after a property and find that he can’t get 
financing. Then a white speculator comes in, 
gets the property and sells it to the Negro at 
an inflated price, with the Negro taking over 
the mi . There is no risk to the lending 
institution, because the speculator remains 
liable. 

Even after Pitts acquired the properties, 
however, he was still a long way from opening 
his motel-lounge. Again he found it impos- 
sible to get decent financing for his construc- 
tion costs and wound up borrowing $250,000 
in short-term notes repayable in one to five 


years. 

His plan had been to complete construc- 
tion, then consolidate his whole indebtedness 
in a single loan with a first-class business as 
security. 

“Normally, if you buy a piece of property 
and improve it, you expect to be able to go 
back to the lender and increase your mort- 
gage,” Pitts said “Well, I've got a booming 
business here, and I haven’t been able to 
raise my mortgage by so much as a single 


And that, he said, is his trouble now. “I'm 
doing plenty of business—at least $1000 a 
day—but I’m strapped with all these short- 
term obligations. 

“My white counterparts get 15 to 20 years 
to pay the same amount, while I’m forced to 
repay five or six times as fast. As a result, 
my monthly obligations are killing me.” 

He pointed out that residential loans, for 
example, are usually for at least 18 years. 
If Pitts could consolidate his obligations with 
a $350,000 loan for even as much as 12 years, 
he'd be paying about $3500 a month and 
could handle it comfortably. 

Instead, he’s stuck with a stack of short- 
term loans that are costing him $14,000 a 
month, And so what appears to be a robust 
business enterprise is slowly choking to 
death. 


JIM CARDINALE— CHRISTIAN, 
CORPSMAN 


HON. JEROME R. WALDIE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1968 


Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, Contra 
Costa County in California has given 
many of its best young men to Vietnam. 

In that group of young heroes was 
Navy Corpsman James Cardinale, of 
Danville, Calif., who was killed in action 
while serving as a corpsman with the 
Marines. 

Excerpts from letters written by this 
remarkable young man have been in- 
cluded in a most sensitive article of his 
life printed in the Catholic Voice. 

I include this article along with my 
remarks: 
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JIM CaRDINALE—CHRISTIAN, CORPSMAN 
(By Joan Johnson) 

“I believe in Christ. I trust Him. I will 
die for Him if I must and I pray God, if I 
must, that I may die as a corpsman with 
the sick and infirm I’ve grown to love.” 

Jim CARDINALE, 
Letter to Lay Franciscans, April, 1968. 
* . * * . 

When you try to “tell it the way it really 
is,” you keep from using words like “hero,” 
or “saint,” although these words occur to 
you. You tell what you know or you let 
others tell it—the way it really is to them. 

Jim Cardinale of Danville was 19 when he 
died April 5 in Vietnam. He was a Naval 
medical corpsman with the Marines. 

He was the son of Mr. and Mrs. Anthony 
Cardinale of St. Isidore’s parish, Danville, 
and a graduate of San Ramon Valley high 
school. He was engaged to be married. 

A few weeks ago, he spent his last leave in 
Mexicali, Mexico, working to build a dispen- 
sary for the sick and poor that was part of 
the LAMP program there, a program that 
his home parish in Danville supports. 


LAY FRANCISCAN 


He was a lay Franciscan. As Father Brendan 
Mitchell, who heads the lay Franciscan 
movement, tells it: 

“While attending high school in Danville, 
Jim became interested in the Franciscan 
movement through contact with Brother 
Joachim Grant, the cook at San Damiano 
retreat, Danville. 

“Knowing he was due for service, draft or 
otherwise, he enlisted as a Navy medical 
corpsman, solving a conscientious problem 
of service to his country versus opposition to 
taking human life or contributing to human 
suffering.” 

“He was at the Naval Training Station, 
San Diego, attending the Hospital Corps 
School, when he started his instruction by 
correspondence to become a member of the 
Third Order of St. Francis. On June 22, 1967, 
he was received into the Lay Franciscan Or- 
der by Father Ronald Burke at Santa Tere- 
sita, Mexicali, Mexico, where he had begun to 
spend his free time assisting the poor.” 


JOYFUL, GENEROUS 


Father Burke of the LAMP mission tells it 
this way: “Jim helped us to get construction 
started on the dispensary in Palaco. He 
helped Irma, the girl with the skin disease. 
He got all kinds of medicines donated for 
our dispensary here. 

“He was always thinking of other people. 
Good humored, joyful, generous Jim.” 

Jim Cardinale made possible the hospitali- 
zation of a small child in Mexicali, then 
found himself responsible for the hospital 
bill. Through other lay Franciscans in the 
Bay Area the bill was paid and $1000 raised 
for the work Jim was part of in Mexicali. 

“Im not going down there out of pity,” 
he explained. “People who ‘pity’ their fellow 
man slight his dignity. People who have com- 
passion for their fellow man put themselves 
on a plane of equality with him. I want to 
help these people help themselves.” 

Meantime, he continued his formation as 
a lay Franciscan by mail. In February he was 
sent overseas. 

BAPTISM 

Jim himself tells it this way in two letters 
to Lay Franciscans in San Francisco: 

“Yesterday was St. Patrick’s Day in Viet- 
nam (no one had any trouble finding green 
to wear). We watched an air assault on VC 
150 yards away from us. Our platoon is still 
without casualties. 

“A child died yesterday while I watched. 
I couldn’t do a thing. I did wet my thumb 
and make the sign of the cross, saying the 
words of baptism. I couldn’t think of any- 
thing else to do. I hope God accepted that 
baptism .. . 
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“Children here are in abundance. The war 
has treated them cruelly. Half the populace 
is starving and the other half suffers from 
disease. Add to this pestilence the ever-men- 
acing armies (both ours and the Viet Cong) 
and this is the saddest picture I’ve ever wit- 
nessed.” 

Whatever was said in praise of Jim Car- 
dinale, he felt differently, describing him- 
self as a “headstrong, conceited young man 
who is wet behind the ears in many things” 
and who warned about being quoted (“it 
boosts an all too ever-aspiring ego”). “But,” 
he added, “if anything that comes out of my 
hand is worthwhile, then it isn’t mine any- 
way.” 

The girl he had chosen to marry—Mandy 
Lewis of Walnut Creek—“is in every way a 
wonderful and faithful Christian. We are in 
love not only with each other, but with God 
who made us 

The war, which he considered unjust, 
bothered him and in his last letter he said: 

“I came to Vietnam as a somewhat uncer- 
tain, insecure, 19-year-old boy, hoping that 
the overpowering job that mine could be 
would push me towards a ‘greater self.’ 

“When I say that, I mean that all my life 
I’ve never been willing to give my best. never 
felt that I could; I always stopped half-way 
and when I did make what I call my best, I 
always felt compelled to ‘tell the world.’ 

“Here is what my life has turned to to- 
day: First of all, my stand in the job I'm 
doing: These boys and men are Marines; 
their job is to kill and they are bitter. 

“I am a Franciscan aspirant. I do not be- 
lieve in what they believe in. I’ve told them 
and incurred much dislike for doing so. I 
have never hurt or injured one person since 
I have been in the field. 

“One of my friends is dead; seven of them 
are injured—a few of them for life. I do 
not hate the Vietnamese people. I have never 
drawn my weapon to hurt, kill or maim a 
fellow human being. When we had a hour- 
and-half fire fight with the enemy, I did 
not even carry my weapon. My allegiance 
was to the men who are now in mortal dan- 
ger. I ran up and down the lines, passing 
ammo, re-assuring and (this, I have decided 
not to do unless my men will die), shot 
a mortar three times. 

“These men have ideals and a conscience. 
They believe in what they are called on to 
do. How can I refuse to respect their belief? 
It has been under hard and heavy toil 
and mental pain. If I was working on a 
man I would have to defend his life and it 
would be necessary to hurt another human 
being. Could I make or superimpose my 
beliefs on that man? I could not.” 


“I MUST STAY” 


“Tonight I’m going to volunteer for CAC 
(Combined Action Civic). The word has 
it our 2/27 is leaving Vietnam. I must stay. 

CAC serves the Vietnamese people with 
medical care, building, etc. It also fights the 
Vietcong on their level. I will not be called 
upon to fight, merely to care for the peo- 
ple. This is rightly my station. Eight CAC 
is notorious for the rate they kill VC and 
the rate they are overrun and likewise are 
killed. 

“I know my calling. I pray God I may follow 
the Fran way as one in His special 
path. Perhaps because I’m 19 I have not 
grasped my mistakes or my failings, but 
if this is true, wasn’t Blessed Francis him- 
self more aware of this world at over 20? 

“I know I need not ask for your prayers 
but please remember me and those I fight 
with...” 

James Anthony Cardinale was wounded 
April 4. He died the following day in a 
hospital near Da Nang. 

That he lived his own words—with the 
same good-natured humor and love of peo- 
ple—is testified to in the letters his family 
has received, among them those from fel- 
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low corpsmen in Vietnam. Jim’s “calling 
cards“ —the Peace Prayer of St. Francis is 
being sent to members of his company. 


“CHAPEL” 


“The body is the chapel that God lends 
for the soul,” he told a friend. He was bur- 
ied with the Franciscan habit over his 
uniform following a Requiem Mass in St, 
Isidore’s Church last Tuesday (April 16.) 

It was concelebrated by Father Burke, Fa- 
ther Julius Bensen, his pastor; his second 
cousin, Father Leonard Williams of St. 
Patrick’s Seminary, and Father Brendan. A 
hymn for peace that Jim had written was 
sung at the funeral. 

This Sunday at St. Isidore’s Danville, the 
parish of Jim Cardinale will join in a 12:15 
Mariachi Mass with a fiesta afterwards. The 
proceeds will go toward the Cristo Rey mis- 
sion in Palaco as will memorial gifts di- 
rected to Father Juliuc Bensen or Father 
Ronald Burke, P. O. Box 58, Calexico, Calif. 

The dispensary in Palaco will be named 
El Dispensario Cardinale. 


ADULT DELINQUENCY 
HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 7, 1968 


- Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, much 
attention has been focused lately on the 
protesting students on college campuses. 

People are asking: “What in Heaven’s 
name is the matter with our youth?” The 
State newspaper, of Columbia, S.C., on 
April 27, 1968, pointed out in an editorial 
entitled “Adult Delinquency,” that per- 
haps this is a fair question, but there is 
an even larger one: “What in Heaven’s 
name is the matter with our adults?” 

Mr. President, the insanity of having 
college officials “imprisoned” by students 
and having college classes interrupted in- 
definitely will continue as long as the Na- 
tion’s universities allow it. 

The News and Courier, of Charleston, 
S.C., on April 27, 1968, agreed with this 
position in an editorial entitled “The New 
Terror,” saying: 

Unless university authorities teach the 
campus terrorists a stern lesson, expelling 
them for lawless activities, fierce reaction is 
likely. France's Terror was ended by Napo- 
leon, who said he could have beaten the 
French Revolution with “a whiff of grape- 
shot.” No one wants to see a new Napoleon 
emerge as the answer to anarchist revolu- 
tion. The way to prevent a massive author- 
itarian reaction is to exercise lawful au- 
thority on the campuses now. 


Mr. President, no society, organiza- 
tion, or institution can exist without 
laws and, more important, the enforce- 
ment of these laws. If these students 
continue to be catered to, pampered, 
and allowed to take over the reins of 
universities, then it is little wonder that 
their demands are increasing. Peaceful 
demonstrations which do not infringe 
on the rights of others are one of the 
gifts of this democracy; however, de- 
stroying property, kidnaping officials, and 
prohibiting others from receiving an 
education cannot and should not be tol- 
erated. Officials must act, and act now, 
to stop these flagrant disregards for the 
law, or they too must share the blame. 

The editorial in the State concludes: 
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Blame the irresponsibility of the young, lin, It behooves all thoughtful citizens to 


if you must, but do not overlook the far 
more reprehensible conduct of their elders. 
It is to teachers and administrators that 
society has entrusted higher education, and 
it is in their direction that the accusing 
finger points. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that these two editorials be printed 
in the Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


[From the Columbia (S. O.) State, Apr. 
27, 1968] 


ADULT DELINQUENCY 


Protesting students at Columbia Univer- 
sity in New York took pity this week and re- 
leased from bondage the three school officials 
they had held captive for 24 hours. But not 
before their fellow rebels, over at the office of 
University President Grayson Kirk, had 
wrecked the place. 

What in Heaven’s name, it will be asked, is 
the matter with our youth? Perhaps it is a 
fair question, but there is a larger one: What 
in Heaven’s name is the matter with our 
adults? 

This is not the first serlous breach of order 
on the Columbia campus. Three years ago, a 
group of campus leftists, clearly a minority, 
tied the university administration into knots 
while the minority decided whether to allow 
graduation ceremonies for the local ROTC 
unit. One attempt to stop the proceedings 
ended in a wild scene that led to the collar- 
ing of several students by the campus cops. 

The university’s was to enter into 
a dialogue with the offenders, as if the mat- 
ter of student discipline were a fitting sub- 
ject for debate. In the end, if memory serves, 
the radical scholars permitted the ROTC 
cadets to be graduated, and the charges 
against the rioters were reduced to nothing. 

The current row involves a matter over 
which the student body has an equal, which 
is to say nonexistent, veto right. The univer- 
sity proposes to build a gymnasium in part 
of what is now Morningside Park, which bor- 
ders on Harlem. The plan is being attacked 
as an attempt to deprive slum children of a 
sylvan glade in which to romp and play, 

The protest is a thoroughgoing sham. As 
every Columbia University student knows, 
Morningside Park is not for children. It is 
for muggers and addicts, and the first in- 
struction the student receives on matricula- 
tion at Columbia is to stay out of Morning- 
side Park, day and night. 

This mock display of humanitarian con- 
cern actually appears to be on all fours with 
the standard campus yowl over U.S. involve- 
ment in Vietnam. In this connection, it is 
significant perhaps that the students who 
ripped apart the president’s office were not 
members of Snick or CORE, but of Students 
for a Democratic Society, perhaps the most 
radical of all peace groups. 

The insanity will continue, one supposes, 
as long as the nation’s universities allow it. 
Classes will be disrupted, serious study made 
impossible and school officials imprisoned in 
their offices until they show a willingness to 
“negotiate’—and each of these offenses will 
be committed in the name of “freedom.” 

Blame the irresponsibility of the young, if 
you must, but do not overlook the far more 
reprehensible conduct of their elders. It is 
to teachers and administrators that society 
has entrusted higher education, and it is in 
their direction that the accusing finger 
points. 

[From the Charleston (S.C.) News and 

Courier, Apr, 27, 1968] 


THE New TERROR 


Transformation of universities from places 
of learning into hothouses for revolution is a 
phenomenon apparent from Berkeley to Ber- 
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understand what is going on and what could 
happen if campus terror is not controlled. 

In Italy, for example, 23 out of 27 uni- 
versities have been occupied by rebel stu- 
dents. These “students” have shouted praise 
of Ho Chi Minh and Mao Tse-tung. They 
have wrecked academic halls and pinned up 
Viet Cong flags. 

In the United States, campus rebellions 
have disrupted studies and interfered with 
business policies. Columbia University au- 
thorities suspended classes and made other 
concessions to a mob which seized the presi- 
dent’s office and invited Mau Mau chief 
Charles Kenyatta to invade university prop- 
erty. 

The campus revolutionaries aren't authen- 
tic spokesmen for youth. They are a tiny mi- 
nority on campus. Nevertheless, because of 
the “no-win” attitude of university admin- 
istrators, they are able to paralyze entire in- 
stitutions. 

Claire Sterling, writing in The Reporter 
rot sarge explains what is happening in 

y: 


“Even though they may represent less than 
five per cent of the national student popu- 
lation, the activists have been carrying tens 
of thousands more with them in a headlong 
race to the left ending far out in limbo.” 

The goal of the campus revolutionaries is 
to place all power in student assemblies, They 
want to make decisions on university policy 
from wages paid to employes to the contents 
of examinations. 

These campus revolutionaries profess to 
want a new society based on direct democ- 
racy. They take their ideas and their meth- 
ods from 19th Century Marxist and anarchist 
movements. 

Few of these students, whether in the 
United States, West Germany or Italy, may 
be orthodox communists. They have imbibed 
the teachings of anarchism that emerged in 
Russia long ago. Soviet-style communism, 
after all, is only one version of the basic 
revolutionary fallacy about society. Student 
terrorists at the Free University of Berlin, the 
University of Rome or Columbia University 
also have their ideological roots in the Terror 
that existed after the French Revolution. The 
young Robespierres of that day also believed 
in “direct democracy”. They sought to pro- 
mote it by sending solid citizens to the guil- 
lotine. 

The rebellious atmosphere is ugly in a 
moral sense. Barbarism has been turned loose 
as it was in Nazi Germany. Nihilist methods 
and disrespect for decency are provoking 
justifiable anger among respectable citizens. 

Unless university authorities teach the 
campus terrorists a stern lesson, expelling 
them and bringing charges against them for 
lawless activities, fierce reaction is likely. 
France's Terror was ended by Napoleon, who 
sald he could have beaten the French Revo- 
lution with “a whiff of grapeshot.” No one 
wants to see a new Napoleon emerge as the 
answer to anarchist revolution. The way to 
prevent a massive authoritarian reaction is 
to exercise lawful authority on the campuses 
now. 


WHO IS TO BLAME? 
HON. JOHN M. ZWACH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1968 


Mr. ZWACH. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
serting an editorial by Rev. John J. Mc- 
Raith, of St. Leo, Minn, Reverend Mc- 
Raith is the rural life director of the 
New Ulm, Minn., diocese. 

The editorial was printed in the 
Canby News last week. The reverend’s 
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article makes an urgent appeal to seek 
out and then remedy those conditions 
which brought about recent farmer 
action of destroying livestock. 

I commend this reading by the many 
people who have read only the head- 
lines and are interested in knowing more 
of the causes behind the hog-shoots: 

WIRO Is To BLAME? 


As far as I know the shooting of hogs by 
the National Farmers Organization has come 
to a stop. However, there seems to be a great 
deal of concern over this action. The con- 
cern stems all the way from those who have 
truly tried to help the family farmer to 
those who seem much more concerned over 
the death of an animal than over the injus- 
tice to human beings. 

In understanding this action, I would like 
to make a few remarks. First of all, we all 
agree that to destroy food while poor people 
starve is indeed a real anti-christian act. 
Yet, it seems to me that the wrong people 
are often blamed for this act. First of all 
on behalf of the farmer—let me say that 
when one is in trouble sometimes it is suffi- 
cient to speak up and help will come. At 
other times one has to speak very loud be- 
fore help will be forthcoming and still other 
times a real annoying scream will not bring 
the necessary help—but only unreasonable 
criticism for disturbing the peaceful sleep 
of those around. It would seem the family 
farmer is screaming pretty loudly when he 
will destroy the very product he has worked 
so hard to produce. Further it seems so far 
these screams have fallen upon ears that 
are more interested in stopping the scream- 
ing than finding the cause of the anguish 
that produces such irritating sounds. 

It seems to me also that those who are the 
cause of the injustice served to the farmer 
are surprisingly free from condemnation by 
the public or from scathing editorials or from 
emotionally sickening letters to the editor. 
While it seems to be very obvious that those 
who handle the production after the farmer, 
have learned to hold this production and 
even in some cases allow it to spoil rather 
than sell or give it away, but for the farmer 
to do this even in desperation constitutes a 
serious crime. While I am aware that two 
evils do not make a good—it would seem to 
be reasonable to start with those who are 
habitual offenders rather than those who do 
this once in a life time. 

It is true that CROP would take the con- 
demned hogs and get them to the starving of 
the world. However, the farmers—so far— 
must put the number of hogs to cover the 
cost of processing and what is left will reach 
the overseas poor. Now again—charity must 
be done—the poor must be fed—but must 
the farmer do it alone or could we find some 
people in this land that would be willing to 
practice Christian principles as well as talk 
about them? Couldn’t CROP collect money 
from others to pay for the processing. Could 
not the packer cut his price for processing? 
Could the laboring man give of his time? Or 
is it only the family farmer that must prac- 
tice this kind of charity? I would like to once 
again make a plea to the American people— 
Rural and City—to do all in your power to 
solve the problem of the farmer before it is 
too late. I think the results of the loss of 
the family farmer will have adverse effects 
on all of America. It is easy to criticize and 
to point out the shortcomings of any farm 
group but how many of us have really tried 
to help these people, that we might keep ag- 
riculture in the hands of the family farmer 
and keep the land out of the hands of a few 
people. Cooperation farming is coming closer 
than many would guess. The results of a vic- 
tory by this type of forming could easily cause 
great suffering in this nation. I would like to 
see this problem solved so that we could 
seriously take up the task of feeding the 
starving of the world—starting with the 
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10,000,000 in this country. If we could only 
unite and work together in Christian charity 
and justice—we would then attempt to elim- 
inate some of the suffering of this world by 
feeding starving people. The road we are on 
now will never do the job. I would say it 
would make more sense to provide a system 
of agriculture for the family farmer whereby 
he could raise all he could and feed as many 
as possible—but that all people who have the 
things of this would help feed the poor and 
not just a few. We are a Christian nation— 
so they say—so let's all start acting that way 
and then, maybe, the family farmer won't 
have to scream so loud and maybe, the 
screams will fall on willing and understand- 
ing ears. 

Help—by understanding—if not justify- 
ing—the actions of others. There are reasons, 
believe me. We have but to look for them. 

Rev. JOHN J. MCRAITH, 
Rural Life Director, Diocese of New Ulm. 
Sr. LEO, MINN. 


TEACHER EXPECTATION FOR THE 
DISADVANTAGED 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1968 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the April 
1968 issue of the Scientific American 
contains an article written by Robert 
Rosenthal and Lenore F. Jacobson, en- 
titled “Teacher Expectation for the Dis- 
advantaged.” 

The article describes research which 
underlines the importance of the attitude 
of the teacher in determining the learn- 
ing of the pupil. It is, in my judgment, 
a most significant article and one which 
I feel can be helpful to my colleagues in 
our consideration of legislation in the 
teacher training area. 

I commend the article to my colleagues 
and to the institutions of higher educa- 
tion which are engaged in the prepara- 
tion of the schoolteachers of tomorrow 
and I commend it to the research fund- 
ing components of the Office of Educa- 
tion as an example of the kind of basic 
examination of problems which I hope 
will continue to receive support. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article to which I havè 
alluded be printed in the Extensions of 
Remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TEACHER EXPECTATIONS FOR THE 
DISDVANTAGED 
(By Robert Rosenthal and Lenore F. 
Jacobson) 

One of the central problems of American 
society lies in the fact that certain children 
suffer a handicap in their education which 
then persists throughout life. The “disad- 
vantaged” child is a Negro American, a Mexi- 
can American, a Puerto Rican or any other 
child who lives in conditions of poverty. He 
is a lower-class child who performs poorly in 
an educational system that is staffed almost 
entirely by middle-class teachers. 

The reason usually given for the poor per- 
formance of the disadvantaged child is sim- 
ply that the child is a member of a disad- 
vantaged group. There may well be another 
reason. It is that the child does poorly in 
school because that is what is expected of 
him. In other words, his shortcomings may 
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originate not in his different ethnic, cultural 
and economic background but in his teach- 
ers response to that background, 

If there is any substance to this hypothesis, 
educators are confronted with some major 
questions. Have these children, who account 
for most of the academic failures in the U.S. 
shaped the expectations that their teachers 
have for them? Have the schools failed the 
children by anticipating their poor perform- 
ance and thus in effect teaching them to fail? 
Are the massive public programs of educa- 
tional assistance to such children reinforcing 
the assumption that they are likely to fail? 
Would the children do appreciably better if 
their teachers could be induced to expect 
more of them? 

We have explored the effect of teacher 
expectations with experiments in which 
teachers were led to believe at the beginning 
of a school year that certain of their pupils 
could be expected to show considerable 
academic improvement during the year, The 
teachers thought the predictions were based 
on tests that had been administered to the 
student body toward the end of the preced- 
ing school year. In actuality the children 
designated as potential “spurters” had been 
chosen at random and not on the basis of 
testing. Nonetheless, intelligence tests given 
after the experiment had been in progress 
for several months indicated that on the 
whole the randomly chosen children had im- 
proved more than the rest. 

The central concept behind our investiga- 
tion was that of the “self-fulfilling proph- 
ecy.“ The essence of this concept is that one 
person’s prediction of another person's be- 
havior somehow comes to be realized. The 
prediction may, of course, be realized only 
in the perception of the predictor. It is also 
possible, however, that the predictor’s expec- 
tation is communicated to the other person, 
perhaps in quite subtle and unintended 
ways, and so has an influence on his actual 
behavior. 

An experimenter cannot be sure that he is 
dealing with a self-fulfilling prophecy until 
he has taken steps to make certain that a 
prediction is not based on behavior that has 
already been observed. If schoolchildren who 
perform poorly are those expected by their 
teachers to perform poorly, one cannot say 
in the normal school situation whether the 
teacher’s expectation was the cause of the 
performance or whether she simply made an 
accurate prognosis based on her knowledge 
of past performance by the particular chil- 
dren involved. To test for the existence of 
self-fulfilling prophecy the experimenter 
must establish conditions in which an expec- 
tation is uncontaminated by the past be- 
havior of the subject whose performance is 
being predicted. 

It is easy to establish such conditions in 
the psychological laboratory by presenting 
an experimenter with a group of laboratory 
animals and telling him what kind of be- 
havior he can expect from them. One of us 
(Rosenthal) has carried out a number of ex- 
periments along this line using rats that were 
said to be eitheir bright or dull. In one ex- 
periment 12 students in psychology were each 
given five laboratory rats of the same strain. 
Six of the students were told that their rats 
had been bred for brightness in running a 
maze; the other six students were told that 
their rats could be expected for genetic rea- 
sons to be poor at running a maze. The as- 
signment given the students was to teach 
the rats to run the maze. 

From the outset the rats believed to have 
the higher potential proved to be the better 
performers. The rats thought to be dull made 
poor progress and sometimes would not even 
budge from the starting position in the maze. 
A questionnaire given after the experiment 
showed that the students with the allegedly 
brighter rats ranked their subjects as bright- 
er, more pleasant and more likeable than 
did the students who had the allegediy duller 
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rats. Asked about their methods of dealing 
with the rats, the students with the “bright” 
group turned out to have been friendlier, 
more enthusiastic and less talkative with the 
animals than the students with the “dull” 
group had been. The students with the 
“pright” rats also said they handled their 
animals more, as well as more gently, than 
the students expecting poor performances 
did. 

Our task was to establish similar condi- 

tions in a classroom situation. We wanted to 
create expectations that were based only on 
what teachers had been told, so that we 
could produce the possibility of judgments 
based on previous observations of the chil- 
dren involved. It was with this objective that 
we set up our experiment in what we shall 
call Oak School, an elementary school in the 
South San Francisco Unified School District. 
To avoid the dangers of letting it be thought 
that some children could be expected to per- 
form poorly we established only the expec- 
tation that certain pupils might show 
superior performance, Our experiments had 
the financial support of the National Science 
Foundation and the cooperation of Paul 
Nielsen, the superintendent of the school dis- 
trict. 
Oak School is in an established and some- 
what run-down section of a middle-sized city. 
The school draws some students from 
middle-class families but more from lower- 
class families. Included in the latter category 
are children from families receiving welfare 
payments, from low-income families and 
from Mexican-American families. The school 
has six grades, each organized into three 
classes—one for children performing at 
above-average levels of scholastic achieve- 
ment, one for average children and one for 
those who are below average. There is also 
a kindergarten. 

At the beginning of the experiment in 
1964 we told the teachers that further 
validation was needed for a new kind of 
test designed to predict academic blooming 
or intellectual gain in children. In actuality 
we used the Flanagan Tests of General Abil- 
ity, a standard intelligence test that was 
fairly new and therefore unfamiliar to the 
teachers. It consists of two relatively inde- 
pendent subtests, one focusing more on 
verbal ability and the other more on reason- 
ing ability. An example of a verbal item 
in the version of the test designed for chil- 
dren in kindergarten and first grade presents 
drawings of an article of clothing, a flower, 
an envelope, an apple and a glass of water; 
the children are asked to mark with a crayon 
“the thing that you can eat.” In the reason- 
ing subtest a typical item consists of draw- 
ings of five abstractions, such as four squares 
and a circle; the pupils are asked to cross 
out the one that differs from the others. 

We had special covers printed for the test; 
they bore the high-sounding title “Test of 
Inflected Acquisition.” The teachers were told 
that the testing was part of an undertaking 
being carried out by investigators from Har- 
vard University and that the test would be 
given several times in the future. The tests 
were to be sent to Harvard for scoring and 
for addition to the data being compiled for 
validation. In May, 1964, the teachers admin- 
istered the test to all the children then in 
Kindergarten and grades one through five. 
The children in sixth grade were not tested 
because they would be in junior high school 
the next year. 

Before Oak School opened the following 
September about 20 percent of the children 
were designated as potential academic 
spurters. There were about five such children 
in each classroom. The manner of conveying 
their names to the teachers was deliberately 
made rather casual: the subject was brought 
up at the end of the first staff meeting with 
the remark, “By the way, in case you're in- 
terested in who did what in those tests we're 
doing for Harvard. 
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The names of the spurters“ had been 
chosen by means of a table of random num- 
bers. The experimental treatment of the chil- 
dren involved nothing more than giving their 
names to their new teachers as children who 
could be expected to show unusual intel- 
lectual gains in the year ahead. The differ- 
ence, then, between these children and the 
undesignated children who constituted a 
control group was entirely in the minds of 
the teachers. 

All the children were given the same test 
again four months after school had started, 
at the end of that school year and finally in 
May of the following year. As the children 
progressed through the grades they were 
given tests of the appropriate level. The tests 
were designed for three grade levels: kinder- 
garten and first grade, second and third 
grades and fourth through sixth grades. 

The results indicated strongly that chil- 
dren from whom teachers expected greater in- 
tellectual gains showed such gains. The gains, 
however, were not uniform across the grades. 
The tests given at the end of the first year 
showed the largest gains among children in 
the first and second grades. In the second year 
the greatest gains were among the children 
who had been in the fifth grade when the 
“spurters” were designated and who by the 
time of the final test were completing sixth 
grade. 

At the end of the academic year 1964-1965 
the teachers were asked to describe the class- 
room behavior of their pupils. The children 
from whom intellectual growth was expected 
were described as having a better chance of 
being successful in later life and as being 
happier, more curious and more interesting 
than the other children. There was also a 
tendency for the designated children to be 
seen as more appealing, better adusted and 
more affectionate, and as less in need of 
social approval. In short, the children for 
whom intellectual growth was expected be- 
came more alive and autonomous intellec- 
tually, or at least were so perceived by their 
teachers. These findings were particularly 
striking among the children in the first 
grade. 

An interesting contrast became apparent 
when teachers were asked to rate the undes- 
ignated children. Many of these children 
had also gained in I.Q. during the year. The 
more they gained, the less favorably they 
were rated. 

From these results it seems evident that 
when children who are expected to gain in- 
tellectually do gain, they may be benefited in 
other ways. As “personalities” they go up in 
the estimation of their teachers. The opposite 
is true of children who gain intellectually 
when improvement is not expected of them. 
They are looked on as showing undesirable 
behavior. It would seem that there are haz- 
ards in unpredicted intellectual growth. 

A closer examination revealed that the 
most unfavorable ratings were given to the 
children in low-ability classrooms who gained 
the most intellectually. When these “slow 
track” children were in the control group, 
where little intellectual gain was expected 
of them, they were rated more unfavorably 
by their teachers if they did show gains in 
I. S. The more they gained, the more unfavor- 
ably they were rated. Even when the slow- 
track children were in the experimental 
group, where greater intellectual gains were 
expected of them, they were not rated as 
favorably with respect to their control-group 
peers as were the children of the high track 
and the medium track. Evidently it is likely 
to be difficult for a slow-track child, even 
if his I. Q. is rising, to be seen by his teacher 
as well adjusted and as a potentially suc- 
cessful student. 

How is one to account for the fact that 
the children who were expected to gain did 
gain? The first answer that comes to mind is 
that the teachers must have spent more 
time with them than with the children of 
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whom nothing was said. This hypothesis 
seems to be wrong, judging not only from 
some questions we asked the teachers about 
the time they spent with their pupils but 
also from the fact that in a given classroom 
the more the “spurters” gained in I.Q., the 
more the other children gained. 

Another bit of evidence that the hy- 
pothesis is wrong appears in the pattern of 
the test results. If teachers had talked to 
the designated children more, which would 
be the most likely way of investing more time 
in work with them, one might expect to see 
the largest gains in verbal intelligence. In 
actuality the largest gains were in reason- 
ing intelligence. 

It would seem that the explanation we are 
seeking lies in a subtler feature of the in- 
teraction of the teacher and her pupils. Her 
tone of voice, facial expression, touch and 
posture may be the means by which—prob- 
ably quite unwittingly—she communicates 
her expectations to the pupils. Such com- 
munication might help the child by chang- 
ing his conception of himself, his anticipa- 
tion of his own behavior, his motivation or 
his cognitive skills. This is an area in which 
further research is clearly needed. 

Why was the effect of teacher expectations 
most pronounced in the lower grades? It is 
dificult to be sure, but several hypotheses 
can be advanced. Younger children may be 
easier to change than older ones are. They 
are likely to have less well-established repu- 
tations in the school. It may be that they 
are more sensitive to the processes by which 
teaches communicate their expectations to 
pupils. 

It is also difficult to be certain why the 
older children showed the best performance 
in the follow-up year. Perhaps the younger 
children, who by then had different teachers, 
needed continued contact with the teachers 
who had influenced them in order to main- 
tain their improved performance. The older 
children, who were harder to influence at 
first, may have been better able to maintain 
an improved performance autonomously 
once they had achieved it. 

In considering our results, particularly the 
substantial gains shown by the children in 
the control group, one must take into ac- 
count the possibility that what is called the 
Hawthorne effect might have been involved. 
The name comes from the Western Electric 
Company's Hawthorne Works in Chicago. In 
the 1920’s the plant was the scene of an in- 
tensive series of experiments designed to 
determine what effect various changes in 
working conditions would have on the per- 
formance of female workers. Some of the ex- 
periments, for example, involved changes in 
lighting. It soon became evident that the 
significant thing was not whether the worker 
had more or less light but merely that she 
was the subject of attention. Any changes 
that involved her, and even actions that she 
only thought were changes, were likely to im- 
prove her performance. 

In the Oak School experiment the fact that 
university researchers, supported by Federal 
funds, were interested in the school may 
have led to a general improvement of morale 
and effort on the part of the teachers. In 
any case, the possibility of a Hawthorne ef- 
fect cannot be ruled out either in this ex- 
periment or in other studies of educational 
practices. Whenever a new educational prac- 
tice is undertaken in a school, it cannot be 
demonstrated to have an intrinsic effect un- 
less it shows some excess of gain over what 
Hawthorne effects alone would yield. In our 
case a Hawthorne effect might account for 
the gains shown by the children in the con- 
trol group, but it would not account for the 
greater gains made by the children in the 
experimental group. 

Our results suggest that yet another base 
line must be introduced when the intrinsic 
value of an educational innovation is being 
assessed. The question will be whether the 
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venture is more effective (and cheaper) than 
the simple expedient of trying to change the 
expectations of the teacher. Most educational 
innovations will be found to cost more in 
both time and money than inducing teach- 
ers to expect more of “disadvantaged” chil- 
dren. 

For almost three years the nation’s schools 
have had access to substantial Federal funds 
under the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act, which President Johnson signed in 
April, 1965. Title I of the act is particularly 
directed at disadvantaged children, Most of 
the programs devised for using Title I funds 
focus on overcoming educational handicaps 
by acting on the child—through remedial in- 
struction, cultural enrichment and the like. 
The premise seems to be that the deficien- 
cles are all in the child and in the environ- 
ment from which he comes. 

Our experiment rested on the premise that 
at least some of the deficiencies—and there- 
fore at least some of the remedies—might be 
in the schools, and particularly in the atti- 
tudes of teachers toward disadvantaged chil- 
dren, In our experiment nothing was done 
directly for the child. There was no crash 
program to improve his reading ability, no 
extra time for tutoring, no program of trips 
to museums and art galleries, The only peo- 
ple affected directly were the teachers; the 
effect on the children was indirect. 

It is interesting to note that one “total 
push” program of the kind devised under 
Title I led in three years to a 10-point gain 
in I.Q. by 38 percent of the children and a 
20-point gain by 12 percent. The gains were 
dramatic, but they did not even match the 
ones achieved by the control-group children 
in the first and second grades of Oak School. 
They were far smaller than the gains made 
by the children in our experimental group. 

Perhaps, then, more attention in educa- 
tional research should be focused on the 
teacher. If it could be learned how she is able 
to bring about dramatic improvement in the 
performance of her pupils without formal 
changes in her method of teaching, other 
teachers could be taught to do the same. If 
further research showed that it is possible 
to find teachers whose untrained educational 
style does for their pupils what our teachers 
did for the special children, the prospect 
would arise that a combination of sophisti- 
cated selection of teachers and suitable 
training of teachers would give all children 
a boost toward getting as much as they pos- 
sibly can out of their schooling. 


WHERE ARE THEY NOW? 


HON. WILLIAM J. SCHERLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1968 


Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, Ameri- 
cans and American newspapers are not 
the only ones concerned over the ap- 
parent writeoff of the intelligence ship 
U.S. S. Pueblo and her crew. 

The Freeport News of Grand Bahama 
Island in its April 27 issue editorially 
questions what has become of the Mem- 
bers of Congress who pledged forceful 
action by the United States “within a 
reasonable length of time” after the sei- 
zure of the Pueblo by North Korea. 

The editorial points out that this is 
the fourth month since the capture of 
the Pueblo and says that a “reasonable 
length of time” has long since passed. 

North Korea’s propaganda telecast of 
the Pueblo’s captain “being forced to 
both humiliate himself and his country” 
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is poignantly contrasted with a telecast 
that would be possible if America had 
taken firm, forceful action to get the 
Pueblo back. 
I commend the editorial to my col- 
leagues: 
WHERE ARE THEY Now? 


Ah yes—and where are they now? Where 
are those congressmen who urged such posi- 
tive action the first few days after the Pueblo 
was captured by North Korea. 

We can still hear them now, “And if after 
a reasonable period of time the crew and the 
ship are not returned then we should go in 
there and get them.” 

What do you mean by a reasonable length 
of time, we asked one congressman. 

“After all diplomatic measures are ex- 
hausted,” he evaded the question artfully. 

Well, do you think within a month the 
crew should be released, we plunged on. 

“Oh, yes, definitely within a month this 
should either be resolved or we should go in 
there and get them.” 

That is twice you have used that phrase 
“go in there and get them” Congressman, 
we pushed on. Just exactly what do you 
mean? Should the U.S, use force to remove 
the crew and the ship? 

“Why yes, that’s exactly what I mean,” he 
replied. “We should steam right into the 
harbor and demand the release of the crew.” 

And use force if necessary? 

“Yes, and use force if necessary.” 

It is now quickly approaching the first of 
May. The Pueblo was pirated from the high 
seas during early January. 

And we can now see its captain on the 6 
p.m. news. But he is not speaking before 
American cameras telling the country how 
great it is to be back, 

Instead he is speaking from North Korea, 
being forced to both humiliate himself and 
his country. This is not happening one week 
or one month after his capture. 

It is taking place after almost four months 
of captivity. A captivity which should never 
have taken place, should never have been 
tolerated for one day after it happened and 
should never have been allowed to exist this 
long under any circumstances. 

Where are they now? 


THE OBJECTIVITY OF THE 
MEDICAL PRESS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1968 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, the 
Washington Post on Sunday, March 31, 
1968, carried a very interesting article 
discussing the objectivity of the articles 
in the unsolicited nonsubscription medi- 
cal publications which most practicing 
physicians receive. 

It is important to know at the outset 
that these highly attractive and sophisti- 
cated publications are sent free of 
charge to the Nation’s doctors. They are 
expensive, as any casual observer can 
tell, with many containing much useful 
information. 

But they have one essential thing in 
common. They all carry large amounts 
of advertising touting the prescription 
drug products of the major drug manu- 
facturers. 

A quick count in the March 25, 1968, 
issue of Modern Medicine shows that 
145 of the 230 pages in the issue carries 
ads for major drug companies. 
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Over 200,000 of the Nation's practic- 
ing physicians received free copies of 
Modern Medicine periodically. 

It is elementary to conclude that the 
doctors of this country cannot get an 
objective reporting of the hearings the 
Monopoly Subcommittee is conducting 
on high prescription drug prices from 
this kind of publication. 

The fact is that the drug companies 
do not want the doctors to read a bal- 
anced reporting of the hearings, and this 
limitation is imposed on them by the 
financial influence of the drug companies 
in the professional magazines. 

The writer of the Washington Post 
article refers to slanted writings and 
planted articles by Pharmaceutical Man- 
ufacturers Association writers in these 
magazines. 

Modern Medicine on March 25, 1968, 
carried an article titled “Washington 
Newsletter: Chloramphenicol in the 
Limelight.” 

In the entire anonymous two column 
article, giving the impression that the 
writer is a medical man, not a word is 
devoted to the testimony of five commit- 
tee witnesses, experts in blood diseases 
and disorders all of whom agreed that 
chloramphenicol is overprescribed and 
misprescribed in 90 to 99 percent of the 
patients on the drug. 

Dr. James Goddard, Commissioner of 
the Food and Drug Administration, ac- 
knowledged that all warnings to the con- 
trary, the drug was widely overpre- 
scribed, that FDA’s warnings were a co- 
lossal failure” and that he was at his 
“wits ends” as to how to control the drug 
more effectively. 

The writer says at the outset that 
“nothing really new has developed“ con- 
cerning chloramphenicol, utterly disre- 
garding the crucial fact that, as the re- 
sult of the hearings, the Food and Drug 
Administration has agreed to impose new 
rules on the advertising of chlorampheni- 
col; that FDA will warn each doctor in 
the country by letter of the newly un- 
covered facts that the incidence of fatal 
side effects is ten times greater than was 
previously known; that it should be pre- 
scribed in hospitals whenever possible 
where adequate blood tests can be done; 
that leukemia is a possible side effect; 
that it must never be prescribed in minor 
infections; and that all ads for chlor- 
amphenicol must carry warnings of the 
possible dangerous side effects. FDA will 
also change the package insert of in- 
formation and continually review the 
drug’s usage. 

The article completely disregards the 
fact brought out in the hearings that 
3.5 million people needlessly are pre- 
scribed the drug—subjecting them to 
unwarranted risk. 

These are not my opinions, They are 
the statements of practicing medical 
doctors, specialists in their field. 

The magazine and the writer are do- 
ing a disservice to the people of this 
country. And they are doing a question- 
able service for the drug companies. 
For the writer is George Connery, full- 
time editor of the Pharmaceutical 
Manufacturers Association Newsletter; 
hardly an objective observer or unbiased 
newsletter. 

This Modern Medicine editorial is a 
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deliberate attempt to plant biased and 
dangerous misinformation, designed to 
protect the financial interests of the 
drug manufacturers. And the publisher 
of the magazine, protecting his adver- 
tising revenues, is as guilty of misin- 
formation as the writer. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
Washington Post article and the Wash- 
ington Newsletter of Modern Medicine 
be inserted in the Recor» in full at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MEDICAL PRESS SIFTS NEWS FOR PHYSICIANS 
(By Morton Mintz) 


Last January, at the request of the 
pharmaceutical firm of Chas. Pfizer & Co., 
Roper Research Associates sampled public 
opinion in the New York City area. Of the 
sample polled, 97 per cent were critical of the 
drug industry in response to one or more of 
six questions on profits and pricing practices. 

But except when a threat of regulation 
is involved, it is not the layman’s view but 
the doctor’s that really counts with makers 
of prescription drugs. The reason is that 
these medicines find a market only when 
physicians prescribe them. And so it is the 
doctor who must be “sold” on this or that 
drug product; the patient’s role is merely 
to pay the bill. 

firms begin to cultivate a doctor be- 
fore he is a doctor, while he is still a medical 
student. He is given black bags, expense- 
paid trips, scholarships. His school may get 
donations to the building fund and research 
grants, 

Once entered upon the practice of medi- 
cine, the physician is the target of drug ad- 
vertising and promotional efforts costing 
about $3000 a year, according to Dr. James 
L. Goddard, Commissioner of the Food and 
Drug Administration. The total advertising 
and promotion expenditure was calculated by 
Dr. Goddard at between $600 million and 
$800 million a year—between a quarter and a 
third of the industry's gross. 

A large share of that sum is spent on ad- 
vertising in dozens of publications generally 
seen only by physicians. These publications 
are sometimes distinguished by comprehen- 
sive and reliable reporting. But news that 
touches on a sensitive nerve in the drug in- 
dustry can receive some unusual handling. 

Last November, for example, a big chunk 
of a Senate hearing on drug prices concerned 
an eight-page advertising supplement 
bought by the Pharmaceutical Manufacturers 
Association in the Reader’s Digest. The PMA 
called the ad a “magazine within a maga- 
zine” and a “public service.” Sen. Gaylord 
Nelson (D-Wis.) called it a “calculated de- 
ception.” 

The Digest insertion and the furor about 
it dominated the stories written by reporters 
for newspapers and wire services. But the 
Digest flap was ignored by Medical Tribune, 
a twice-a-week newspaper supported almost 
entirely by drug advertising and distributed 
free to physicians. 

Nor was this curious example of news 
judgment unique. In December, Chas. Pfizer 
and two other drug manufacturers were con- 
victed of a criminal conspiracy to rig the 
prices of “wonder” antibiotics and to mo- 
nopolize their sale. Half of Medical Tribune’s 
account was turned over to company procla- 
mations of intent to appeal, to a complaint 
by Pfizer that it had been done wrong by a 
jury which had relied upon “unjustified in- 
ference and suspicion,” to a suggestion by 
Bristol-Myers Co. that the jury might have 
been infiuenced by inordinate publicity, and 
to an expression of surprise and regret by 
American Cyanamid Co. 
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Not a line in the Medical Tribune story 
dealt with the guts of the successful prose- 
cution case—the specifics of production costs, 
prices and profits. Thus were physician- 
readers anesthetized against the shock of the 
evidence that tetracycline which cost as little 
as $1.52 to produce was sold to druggists for 
$30.62 and to consumers for $51, and that 
manufacturers’ pretax profits on investment 
in antibiotics was sometimes in the 70 per 
cent range. 

TWO CATEGORIES 


For-profit, advertising-supported publica- 
tions distributed free to physicians, such as 
the 168,000-circulation Medical Tribune, con- 
stitute one of the two principal categories 
of the medical press. Other examples of this 
group are Medical World News (circulation 
230,000) and Modern Medicine (circulation 
200,000). 

The other major category is the journal or 
paper published by a professional organiza- 
tion. Examples are the Journal of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, an organization 
which gets about half of its income from 
advertising, most of it pharmaceutical; Psy- 
chiatric News, official newspaper of the Amer- 
ican Psychiatric Association, and GP, month- 
ly journal of the American Academy of Gen- 
eral Practice. 


OPPOSE TOUGHER RULES 


Publishers in both categories are united 
in their opposition to proposals by the FDA 
to toughen its regulations against deceptive, 
false and unbalanced advertising of pre- 
scription drugs, And the ways in which both 
categories treat the news can also be quite 
similar. 

The January issue of Psychiatric News— 
over a third of which was devoted to adver- 
tising of drugs used to treat mental illness 
and anxiety—is a case in point. That issue 
carried a story headlined “ ‘Generic Equiva- 
lency’ Called Myth by Drug Producers.” It 
began: 

“Pharmaceutical manufacturers, after en- 
during seven months of virulent criticism 
from consumer organizations in testimony 
before the Senate Small Business Subcom- 
mittee, launched a double-barreled counter- 
attack late in November.” 

About 20 per cent of the story was devoted 
to a pro-industry statement by Alfred Gil- 
man, a pharmacologist who had not testified. 
Another 20 per cent was given over to two 
more nonwitnesses. One's defense of Dr. Gil- 
man was quoted from Hospital Tribune (a 
sister publication of Medical Tribune). The 
other was reported as agreeing with Dr. 
Gilman’s statement.” Something over 10 per 
cent of the story was accorded to actual 
testimony—by the president of the Pharma- 
ceutical Manufacturers Association, That left 
about half of the story for a summary of 
the hearings, and two-thirds of it consisted 
of material favorable to the drug industry. 

In an interview, associate editor Herbert 
M. Gant was asked about the unattributed 
statement that drug makers had been “en- 
during seven months of virulent criticism.” 
Gant acknowledged that his paper had done 
no first-hand reporting. Instead, he said, the 
official newspaper of the American Psychi- 
atric Association had relied on “secondary 
sources,” specifically including the AMA News 
and “press releases from the Pharmaceutical 
Manufacturers Association.” 

“Let me assure you we are not kowtowing 
to the manufacturers on those hearings,” 
Gant said. 

REPRINTS STATEMENT 

Another case in point is the handling of 
an Oct. 13 hearing by the general practi- 
tioners’ journal, GP. The witness was Rich- 
ard M. Furlaud, president of E. R. Squibb & 
Sons, He came before Nelson’s Subcommittee 
with a lengthy prepared statement defend- 
ing the system of dual prices under which 
a medicine prescribed by brand name can 
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be very expensive but prescribed under its 
generic, or chemical, name can be quite 
inexpensive. 

An editorial in the New York Times found 
Furlaud’s case “unpersuasive.” But GP was 
so impressed that it turned over 4½ glossy 
pages in the February, 1968, issue to excerpts 
from Furlaud’s text. 

GP did not, however, tell its 30,000 doctor- 
readers of a development at the Nelson hear- 
ing that was not in Squibb’s script. This 
was the Subcommittee’s introduction of 
documents which the FDA had prepared in 
recommending criminal prosecution of 
Squibb, They recited “a long history of mix- 
ups, recalls and warnings” that indicated, in 
the agency's view, that the firm had “failed 
to understand its responsibilities as a drug 
manufacturer.” In March, 1967, Squibb 
pleaded no contest to the charges in that 
case, although it has sweepingly rejected the 
FDA allegations aired at the Nelson hearing. 


FDA POLICY CRITICIZED 


This same issue of GP carried an editorial 
condemning the FDA’s “new get-tough 
Policy, as it relates to advertising pages in 
medical publications.. There were 145 
pages of drug ads in that 280-page issue of 
GP. Nine of them were for drugs made by 
E. R. Squibb. 

“I didn't know that,” said Mac F. Cahal, 
publisher of GP. The Squibb ads, he said in 
a phone interview, had “no bearing” on the 
publication of the testimony by Squibb’s 
president. As to the FDA documents recom- 
mending a prosecution, Cahal said, he had 
not been aware of it. 

GP is aware of the importance of adver- 
tising, however. To lure ads it has prepared 
a brochure of reprints of Cahal’s News- 
letters” and editorials from GP and Ameri- 
can Family Physician, another Academy pub- 
lication. Captioned “News and Views,” the 
brochure is substituted .. of interest to the 
pharmaceutical industry.” 

All of the reprints attack prescribing drugs 
by generic name and defend prescribing by 
brand names, such as those that fill the ad 
pages of both publications. Proponents of 
generic prescriptions were ridiculed in one 
editorial as people who “don’t know an 
aspirin tablet from a jelly bean.” 


BEHIND THE NEWS 


Among the commercial 
McGraw-Hill’s Medical World News, a 
glossy-paper biweekly, is the circulation 
leader. Its editor is Dr. Morris Fishbein, 
former editor of the Journal of the AMA. 
The consulting editor is Dr. Howard A. Rusk. 
During the past two years, Dr, Rusk has 
been second on the masthead and has writ- 
ten the “Behind the News” column. 

While being paid for his work at Medical 
World News, Dr. Rusk has continued to con- 
tribute a column every Sunday to the New 
York Times. There he has found occasion 
to praise to readers of the times the per- 
formance of the industry that is almost the 
single source of support for Medical World 
News. 

On Oct. 2, 1966, for example, Dr. Rusk’s 
column in the Times commended the pre- 
scription-drug manufacturers as a bastion 
against inflation. With permission from the 
Times, the Pharmaceutical Manufacturers 
Association distributed reproductions of the 
column, 

An Associated Press story of Dec. 20, 1966, 
carried in the Times, called attention to 
Dr. Rusk’s compassionate spirit, although 
not necessarily to his repertorial detach- 
ment. The item said that “a million-dollar 
gift of Salk polio vaccine for 600,000 South 
Korean children has arrived from the United 
States. The vaccine was donated by the 
maker, Eli Lilly of Indianapolis, at the re- 
quest of Dr. Howard A. Rusk, chairman of 
the American-Korean Foundation.” 
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ANONYMOUS AUTHOR 


Another eminent physician, heart special- 
ist Irvine H. Page of the Cleveland Clinic 
Foundation, is editor of Modern Medicine. 

But the approximately 200,000 physicians 
who receive Modern Medicine have not been 
told who writes its “Washington Newslet- 
ter.” It is George Connery, whose full-time 
job is editing and reporting for the PMA’s 
Newsletter. Connery, who says he never has 
written “an intentional line of public rela- 
tions or propaganda,” gave this advice to 
Modern Medicine’s readers in a “Newsletter” 
last July about Nelson’s drug-price hear- 
ings: 

“Thus, it might be as late as mid-Septem- 
ber before the PMA will have the chance 
to present its broad, balanced picture of 
what the industry contributes to health, 
how it goes about doing so, and why its 
profit level has to be higher...” 


INDEPENDENT NEWSPAPER 


The Medical Tribune, whose treatment of 
the criminal price-rigging trial occupied our 
attention earlier, calls itself “The Only In- 
dependent Medical Newspaper in the U.S.” 
But it leaves unanswered the question what 
it is independent of. 

Medical Tribune has extraordinarily close 
links with William Douglas McAdams, Inc., 
an advertising agency which claims to be the 
leader in the field of medical advertising. 
The American Association of Advertising 
Agencies forbids ownership of news media 
by ad agencies, in order to preclude con- 
flicts of interest. But the McAdams agency 
is not a member of the Association. 

The agency’s clients, particularly the 
Roche Laboratories division of Hoffmann- 
La Roche, Inc., are the dominant advertisers 
in Medical Tribune. 

In the 40-page issue of last Feb. 22, for 
example, 22 of approximately 27 pages of 
advertising were for drugs produced by Me- 
Adams’ clients—Roche Laboratories (14 
pages), Warner-Chilcott Laboratories (5), 
8 8 51 Co. (2) and CIBA Pharmaceutical 

oO. (1). 

In the last two years, the publication has 
undertaken critical, prolonged campaigns 
against certain drugs, including one for 
arthritis and one for influenza, But the man- 
ufacturers are rarely if ever among those 
that advertise in Medical Tribune. 

The executive editor of the Tribune is Dr. 
Joseph Gennis, who is simultaneously execu- 
tive vice president of the McAdams ad 
agency. 

Dr. Arthur M. Sackler, a founder of Medi- 
cal Tribune, recently retired as board chair- 
man of the McAdams firm, which he joined 
in 1941. 

For many years the relationship between 
the McAdams agency, Medical Tribune and 
related Sackler enterprises including the 
World Wide Medical News Service has been 
clubby. Employes have shared, at 130 East 
59th st. in New York City, office space, a 
library, other facilities, a single personnel 
director (James Braunworth), a single em- 
ploye director (the one dated Dec. 7, 1965, 
for example, lists about 280 names) and 
medical advisers. 

There have been joint Christmas parties 
and social functions at which informal finan- 
cial reports were given by Drs. Sackler and 
Gennis on how well “the company”—siùgu- 
lar—was doing. 

Last year, after the FDA announced pro- 
posals to tighten its regulations to assure 
honesty and balance in ads for prescription 
drugs, 96 written objections (and zero en- 
dorsements) were filed. makers filed 30, 
medical ad agencies 46, publishers 14, trade 
groups 4 and individuals 2. For McAdams, 
Dr. DeForest Ely, president of the ad agency, 
protested that the regulations would “jeop- 
ardize freedom of the press.” 
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THE AUTOMATON SYNDROME 


During a hearing held by his Subcommit- 
tee, Nelson remarked that if he went to any 
meeting of a local medical society and asked, 
“What do you think about the drug indus- 
try?” he could predict what doctors would 
tell him: That the industry “has to have 
high profits because they do a lot of research 
and it is a very risky business.” Doctors who 
say this, Nelson said, “sound like automa- 
tons.” 

The Senator, who is himself the son of a 
physician, went on to recall an occasion in 
Wisconsin when four doctors took him on 
about his investigation into drug prices. 

“I said I will tell you what I will do,” 
Nelson related. “Just let one of the doctors 
step aside and I will tell him what you are 
going to tell me and we come back together. 
And I did, in some detail; he was outraged.” 

But the doctor should not have been sur- 
prised, The Senator, too, sees the medical 
press. 


[From Modern Medicine, Mar. 25, 1968] 
CHLORAMPHENICOL IN THE LIMELIGHT 

For a variety of reasons, the chloramphen- 
icol problem is getting a great deal of na- 
tional attention. For physicians who read 
the medical literature, nothing really new 
has developed. But at Senate hearings the 
risks of the drug—as well as its value—are 
being widely discussed, and the testimony is 
being widely publicized. 

The sequence of events which brought 
chloramphenicol into the limelight began 
early in 1967, when hearings were started by 
a Senate Small Business subcommittee head- 
ed by Sen. Gaylord Nelson (D., Wis.). His 
appointment as chairman had been arranged 
by his predecessor, Sen. Russell Long (D. 
La.), because Sen. Nelson was willing to 
launch a full-scale investigation of the drug 
industry. Sen. Long would have done this 
but was too busy as chairman of the Finance 
Committee and as party whip. 

The hearings followed the usual course. 
At first the only witnesses were those critical 
of the drug industry. Reacting, industry 
spokesmen charged Chairman Nelson with 
improper conduct of the hearings and de- 
manded that the drug makers have a chance 
to make their case before the record became 
loaded with one-sided testimony. In late 
summer, several companies were allowed to 
testify. Addressing these witnesses, Sen. Nel- 
son repeatedly asked them to produce sci- 
entific evidence that trade name and generic 
mame drugs are not necessarily therapeu- 
tically equivalent. 

Parke, Davis and Company accepted the 
challenge on chloramphenicol, a drug which 
it had developed and patented as Chloromy- 
cetin in 1948. The patent has expired early in 
1967 and generic chloramphenicols had come 
onto the market. With the approval of the 
Food and Drug Administration, Parke, Davis 
conducted clinical tests on Chloromycetin 
and four of its generic competitors. When 
the results were in hand, Leslie M. Lueck of 
Parke, Davis testified before Sen, Nelson. He 
said the generics definitely were found to be 
therapeutically ineffective, when compared 
with Chloromycetin, and that one of them 
was so far off as to be a danger to public 
health. 

Sen. Nelson naturally wasn’t too pleased 
with this testimony. He was even less en- 
chanted when FDA shortly afterward ruled 
all generics except one off the market, giving 
Parke, Davis about the same position it had 
when its patent was still effective. Later, 
even this one generic was taken off the mar- 
ket. It is uncertain how many of the generic 
manufacturers will go to the expense of con- 
ducting the clinical tests FDA is demanding. 

The next move was up to Sen. Nelson. He 
called in five physicians to discuss chloram- 
phenicol. All were recognized as skilled in 
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hematology. Later he ran a repeat of this 
performance, with other specialists as wit- 
nesses. Out of all this came no information 
that medical scientists haven't known for at 
least fifteen years. 

Sen. Nelson, who has an apparently diffi- 
cult reelection coming up in Wisconsin this 
year, probably is not through with chloram- 
phenicol. Because reports on the hearings are 
being published in the lay press, the message 
of this drug’s dangers should reach even 
those doctors who don’t read medical 
journals. 


MR. MURPHY, WHERE IS SAFETY? 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1968 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, this morn- 
ing’s Washington Post carried a full-page 
advertisement which expressed the con- 
cern and outright fear of the citizens of 
our Nation’s Capital over the continued 
murder, looting, burning, and violence. 

It becomes apparent that those in lead- 
ership lack courage to fulfill the duties 
of their office. An aroused citizen must 
speak out—take action or resign. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous consent 
I include the ad in the RECORD: 


Ben Brown IS Dean: IS LAW ENFORCEMENT 
ALSO DEAD? 


Brown, Benjamin: On Tuesday, April 30, 
1969, Benjamin Brown of 1900 Lyttonsville 
rd., Silver Spring, Md., beloved husband of 
Freda Brown; devoted father of Miss Barbara 
Brown of Silver Spring, Md. Also survived by 
two sisters, Mrs. Faye Blanken and Mrs. 
Mollie Cohen, both of Silver Spring, Md. 
Services at the C. D. Goldberg & Son Funeral 
Home, 4217 9th st. nw., on Thursday, May 2, 
at 2 p.m. Interment B’nai Israel Cemetery. In 
mourning at 1900 Lyttonsville rd., Silver 
Spring, Md., Apt. 1106. Family suggests in 
lieu of flowers contributions be made to the 
Steven Jay Brown Memorial at the Jewish 
Foundation for Retarded Children, 6200 2d 
st. nw. 

Mr. Brown was shot while defending his 
property. 

Should anarchy prevail because a small 
segment of the population takes the law into 
its own hands? Should bands of hoodlums 
be allowed to continue preying on law- 
abiding citizens, Negro and white? 

When hoodlums—regardless of age, sex or 
color—are undeterred by the prospect of ef- 
fective law-enforcement, no one is safe. If 
criminals can loot, burn and kill in the Inner 
City without fear of consequences, it is only 
a question of time before you, your family 
and your business can feel the effect. It 
makes no difference where you live, work or 
play: When law enforcement ceases, disre- 
spect for the law is encouraged. 

When you walk or drive through many 
areas of Washington, do you feel safe—or 
scared? Do you encourage your friends and 
oso to visit the Nation’s Capital at this 

e 

Is the battle over? Not for the citizens 
whose lives are threatened. Not for the 
businessmen who cannot rebuild because 
they cannot get insurance. Not for the few 
who have surmounted the obstacles of arson 
and looting, and have reopened only to face 
new threats of extortion and worse. Not for 
the people who are out of jobs. Not for the 
people who were burned out of their homes. 

Who is at fault? Certainly not the 
majority of citizens, white or Negro. Certain- 
ly not the majority of the poor, Negro or 
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white. Certainly not the policeman on the 
beat, who must obey orders. 

This is no revolt of youth against older 
generations. This is no revolt of the poor 
against the wealthy. This is no part of the 
Civil Rights movement whose real leaders 
know that Utopia doesn’t have to be built on 
ashes. 

It is an open attack by a few criminals 
against a community that lacks firm leader- 
ship and the courage to demand that its 
leaders exercise their authority—or resign. 

We believe that law enforcement suffers 
when the police are handcuffed instead of 
the criminals. We believe that citizens are 
entitled to protection and safety. 

Where is the safety, Mr. Murphy? Where is 
the protection, Mr. Murphy? Where will 
tragedy strike next? Today, the Inner City. 
Tomorrow, the residential areas, the suburbs. 

Today, Ben Brown. Tomorrow??? 

Published because some of us have lost our 
lives, many of us have lost our property, and 
all of us want to preserve law and order for 
all residents of the Washington area and 
for the United States we love. 

WASHINGTON, D.C., RETAIL Liquor 
DEALERS ASSOCIATION, INC. 


HOG KILLINGS 
HON. GEORGE McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1968 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, ar- 
ticles protesting the slaughter of hogs 
and cattle by members of the National 
Farmers Organization have been placed 
in the Recorp, and in fairness to that or- 
ganization I think the Rercorp should 
should also reflect a little of the other 
side. A good many newspapers in rural 
areas, aware of the desperate economic 
situation of farmers, have described the 
meat animal killings as distasteful to 
them, but understandable. 

Glenn Kreuscher, farm editor of the 
Lincoln, Nebr., Star recently wrote a 
Farm Roundup column in his newspaper 
which underscores comment I have seen 
by editors in several Midwest newspapers, 
including Michigan, Minnesota, Iowa, 
Missouri, and Indiana. The tenor is in- 
variably that waste of food in a hungry 
country is shocking, but that the plight 
of farmers has caused them to use des- 
perate and dramatic methods to bring 
their situation to the attention of the 
public. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Kreuscher’s Farm Roundup column be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE FARM ROUNDUP 
(By Glenn Kreuscher) 

“What do you think about all the hogs 
being killed by the NFO?” 

I have had this question put to me by 
many people from different walks of life but 
I will use the answer I gave a gentleman 
from Minneapolis, Minn., who stopped at the 
office and asked the question. 

My answer was, “I never heard you voice 
concern about farmers or ranchers, their 
families or the many businessmen in small 
communities that depend upon agriculture 
for their living. 
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“There are going to be some fathers’ 
daughters that will not get a new hat for 
Easter, new shoes and many other purchases 
this spring. I haven't seen you give this much 
concern—that agriculture is furnishing a 
lack of income for people to live on a par 
with the rest of society. 

“You mean to tell me you are more con- 
cerned about pigs than you are the welfare 
of humans. Of families that have their backs 
to the wall trying to provide you, the con- 
sumer, with the highest quality food and 
fiber in the world. 

“Did you ever think that pulling that 
trigger on a rifle is a distasteful job for the 
farmer? Do you have any idea of the pangs 
of worry, concern and frustration that 
brought conditions to the place where a 
farmer who loves livestock has to kill his 
animals to bring attention to his plight? 

“Did you notice that where one group of 
farmers did donate the pigs they were going 
to kill to the unfortunate, they barely rated 
mention in the news? 

“I am glad you asked the question, what 
do I think about the hog killing. Person- 
ally, I don't like it but it does point up the 
fact that people must be shaken before they 
take notice or care about a problem.” 

About this time I let up because my visitor 
was beginning to wipe his eyes as he said, 
“Is the agricultural income problem this se- 
rious?” 

In the next few minutes a very intelligent 
man who has been a tremendous success in 
his business took a new viewpoint on agri- 
culture, 

“This is terrible—that many farmers need 
an investment of more than $200,000 and are 
not making the wages accepted as average 
in the city. Why hasn’t something been done 
about this? Why hasn’t some one rewarded 
the farmer and rancher for producing good 
food?” asked my visitor as he let loose with 
a number of fundamental observations that 
have been going the rounds in agriculture for 
some time. 

“Now you wouldn’t have gotten so excited 
if it hadn’t been for the nationwide news 
on hog slaughter and burial, would you?” I 
asked. 

“This puts quite a bit different viewpoint 
of hog killings. But if the shock of the NFO 
thing so shocking and revealing to wake us 
up,” said the visitor. 

After getting my point across that the 
American public hasnt been too ready to say 
thank you to agriculture and there are prob- 
lems that must be faced, I then told my 
friend that I too had not enjoyed the news 
of hog killings. But if the shock of the NFO 
actions woke someone up as completely as it 
did him, I could take the unpleasant part of 
the matter and just hope someone came up 
with some answers before the day when our 
hard working farmers and ranchers are re- 
placed by a system that figures a profit before 
the consumer gets his food. 

That equation could be tougher than parity 
and I am not going to have much compas- 
sion for those who wish for the good old days 
of “farmers and ranchers.” 


A LETTER FROM A CHILD 


HON. JOE D. WAGGONNER, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1968 


Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, what 
I have to say was better said in the Bible 
several times. Once with the words, Out 
of the mouth of babes,” and, in another 
instance, “a little child shall lead them.” 
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From out of the sound and fury of 
those who today would belittle, humble, 
or deny our country in these testing days 
of trial, I have received a letter from 
a young girl, who, though she is neither 
a babe nor a child, is nevertheless quali- 
fied to be listed in that general category. 
She is a sixth grade student at Westwood 
School in Shreveport, La. 

Her brief letter should be made re- 
quired reading every morning before 
breakfast by every Member of this and 
the other body and by everyone at the 
other end of Pennsylvania Avenue. It 
says in less than 100 words what many 
of us have been trying to say in volumes 
for years. Maybe we can take some les- 
sons in clarity from this youngster. She 
writes: 

SHREVEPORT, LA., 
March 11, 1968. 
Hon. Joz D. WAGGONNER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Sm: I am a sixth grader at West- 
wood School in Shreveport, We are now in- 
volved in the study of ancient history. 

As we study the reasons for the fall of 
Rome we compare them with the problems 
of our country. We see the necessity to act 
now to keep America a free, Christian nation. 

I would like you to know that there are 
still young Americans who strive for a free 
country and back you one hundred percent 
in Vietnam. 

Very truly yours, 
HELEN WHITSON. 


NEW YORK LAWYER GROUPS ISSUE 
REPORTS ON WIRETAPPING 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1968 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I invite 
attention to two magnificent reports by 
distinguished lawyers in the State of New 
York on wiretapping, the subject of leg- 
islation which is now pending before the 
Senate. One statement is from the New 
York County Lawyers’ Association Com- 
mittees on Civil Rights and Federal Leg- 
islation and the other is the Committee 
on Federal Legislation and Civil Rights 
of the Association of the Bar of the City 
of New York. 

When I was attorney general for the 
State of New York I administered the 
wiretapping statute. I fully endorse the 
finding of the reports to which I have 
referred. We do have court-controlled 
wiretapping in New York and I believe 
there is much in these reports which 
can instruct Senators on how to deal with 
the pending bill which they will find use- 
ful, which is based on many years of 
experience, including my experience as 
attorney general of New York. 

New York State has had for many 
years a statute which permitted wire- 
tapping on court order, by certain law 
enforcement authorities. The New York 
law has recently been found inadequate 
by the Supreme Court, and revision is 
necessary to provide certain additional 
safeguards—such as notice and short 
expiration period of the court order. The 
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State legislature is now considering a 

new law submitted by Governor Rocke- 

feller, but, pending action by the Con- 
gress on S. 917, it is unlikely that final 
action will be taken. 

The recent Supreme Court decisions 
also prompted a thorough review of the 
entire subject by two prestigious bar 
groups—the New York County Lawyer's 
Association Committees on Civil Rights 
and on Federal Legislation, and the Com- 
mittees on Federal Legislation and Civil 
Rights of the Association of the Bar of 
the City of New York. While neither re- 
port considers the specifics of title III of 
this bill, as reported, both focus on the 
so-called Blakey bill, which was the 
origin of the measure we are considering. 

Because the views of these distin- 
guished lawyers are so very revelant to 
the pending business, I ask unanimous 
consent that the text of both reports be 
printed in the Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

PROPOSED LEGISLATION ON WIRETAPPING AND 
EAVESDROPPING AFTER BERGER V. NEW YORK 
AND KaTz v. UNITED STATES 

(By the Committees on Federal Legislation 
and Civil Rights of the Association of the 
Bar of the City of New York) 


INTRODUCTION 


The vexing subject of wiretapping and 
eavesdropping has been under review by 
Congress for years and has been the subject 
of numerous reports and studies by many 
groups, including Committees of this Asso- 
ciation. The serious consideration currently 
being given by the Congress to various leg- 
islative proposals, together with the new con- 
stitutional guidelines laid down in the recent 
United States Supreme Court decisions in 
Berger v. New York, 388 U.S. 41 (1967) and 
Katz v. United States, 389 U.S. 347 (1967), 
require a fresh appraisal both of the prob- 
lem and of possible solutions. 

In 1962, when an Administration bill that 
provided for limited wiretapping was before 
Congress, two committees of this Association 
issued reports, one approving and the other 
disapproving the bill, because of a difference 
of opinion as to whether any wiretapping by 
law enforcement officials should be permitted. 
(See Reports of Committees of the Associa- 
tion of the Bar Concerned with Federal Leg- 
islation, Vol. I, Bulletin No. 3, July 1962, 
pp. 93 and 126.) There was also a division of 
opinion in the recent landmark report by 
the President’s Commission on Law Enforce- 
ment and the Administration of Justice (the 
President's Commission”), which said: 1 

“A majority of the members of the Com- 
mission believe that legislation should be 
enacted granting carefully circumscribed 
authority for electronic surveillance to law 
enforcement officers to the extent it may be 
consistent with the decision of the Supreme 
Court in People v. Berger, and, further, that 
the availability of such specific authority 
would significantly reduce the incentive for, 
and the incidence of, improper electronic 
surveillance. 

“The other members of the Commission 
have serious doubts about the desirability of 
such authority and believe that without the 
kind of searching inquiry that would result 
from further congressional consideration of 
electronic surveillance, particularly of the 
problems of bugging, there is insufficient 
basis to strike this balance against the inter- 
ests of privacy.” 

In view of the variety of legislative options 


President's Commission, The Challenge 
of Crime in a Free Society” (1967), p. 203. 
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which have been proposed in recent months, 
and the new constitutional climate in which 
these choices must now be considered, the 
Committees on Federal Legislation and Civil 
Rights have deemed it appropriate to mount 
a joint effort to consider these problems, in 
which they have a common interest. Accord- 
ingly, a joint subcommittee was created and 
charged with the task of detailed study. The 
subcommittee, whose members, like those of 
the full Committees, came from widely dif- 
fering professional backgrounds and initially 
held widely divergent views, ultimately 
reached agreement on many issues. Similarly, 
the two full Committees, after extensive and 
vigorous discussion, have themselves achieved 
substantial consensus. 

Three basic areas of agreements have 
emerged: 

1. All of us agree that wiretapping and 
eavesdropping are highly dangerous practices 
presenting an extraordinary threat to indi- 
vidual liberties. 

2. All of us agree that the chaotic condi- 
tions presently existing in this field serve 
neither the interests of individual liberty nor 
the legitimate needs of law enforcement, and 
can no longer be tolerated. These conditions 
include: a federal wiretap law which, al- 
though on its face strictly prohibitive, is un- 
enforced and unenforceable; wholesale viola- 
tions of existing law by individuals and law 
enforcement agencies throughout the coun- 
try; virtual absence of any regulation of 
eavesdropping, despite its increasing preva- 
lence and the exploding technology in the 
area; and a confusing hodgepodge of stand- 
ards under existing state laws. 

3. Most of us agree that, in the light of the 
foregoing, new legislation is required under 
which wiretapping and eavesdropping would 
be narrowly confined and strictly controlled, 
under uniform federal standards and in pre- 
cisely defined circumstances. 

Starting from these premises, we have ex- 
amined three principal measures currently 
pending before Congress, embodying sub- 
stantially differing approaches to the prob- 
lem, and have also considered certain pro- 
posals advanced by Committee members 
and others. No one of the three bills has 
been found fully satisfactory. Each, however, 
contains elements which, when combined 
with certain other provisions discussed below, 
we believe could provide a realistic, construc- 
tive and viable basis for new federal legisla- 
tion, on an experimental basis. 

Summary and Recommendations 

Part I of this Report deals with the Con- 
stitutional requirements under the Fourth 
and Fourteenth Amendments which have 
been laid down by recent Supreme Court 
decisions. Part II describes the three legis- 
lative proposals which were considered by 
our Committees, Part III proceeds to analyze 
the issues presented by the Blakey Bill, out of 


2Some members feel that wiretapping and 
eavesdropping are totally repugnant to per- 
sonal liberties and would prefer no permis- 
sive legislation whatsoever, or permissive leg- 
islation only in the area of national security. 
Some others, on the other hand, would favor 
legislation authorizing broader governmental 
wiretapping and eavesdropping than most 
members would support. 

S. 675, introduced by Sen. McClellan (the 
McClellan Bill); S. 928, introduced by Sen. 
Edward V. Long in the last session of Con- 
gress and supported by the Administration 
(the Long Bill); and H.R. 13482, drafted by 
Professor Blakey of Notre Dame Law School 
at the request of the President’s Commission, 
introduced in the last session of Congress by 
Rep. McCulloch and the current session by 
Rep. McDade (the Blakey Bill). This report 
was completed before, and hence does not 
deal specifically with, an amended version of 


the Blakey Bill recently introduced as Title” 


III of the Safe Streets’ bill. See page 9, infra. 
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which evolve many of the recommendations 
of this Report. In Part IV the Report deals 
with the problem of consent wiretapping and 
eavesdropping. Part V discusses federal power 
under the Constitution to control wire- 
tapping and eavesdropping and the manu- 
facture and distribution of devices for such 
use. Part VI considers prohibitions on the 
manufacture and distribution of eaves- 
dropping devices. 

Our principal recommendations are as 
follows: 

1. All third-party wiretapping and eaves- 
dropping by private parties should be pro- 
hibited and private eavesdropping with con- 
sent of one of the parties should be sharply 
curtailed. 

2. Wiretapping and eavesdropping by gov- 
ernmental officials, both federal and state, 
should in general be prohibited except for 
(a) cases involving murder, kidnapping or 
espionage, and the foreign intelligence ac- 
tivities of the United States government and 
(b) on an experimental basis, a very small 
quota, nationally administered, of taps and 
bugs to obtain evidence of all other crimes. 

3. In addition, all permitted wiretapping 
and eavesdropping, whether federal or state, 
should require specific authorization by 
prior federal court order, except that in cer- 
tain narrowly defined exigencies involving 
non-quota interceptions, the validating order 
could be sought promptly thereafter. 

4, The legislation should prescribe a care- 
fully drawn system of limitations as to the 
circumstances in which such orders may be 
granted, including the requirement that 
moving papers specify with particularity the 
probable cause, the conversations sought and 
the necessity for use of the requested means 
of interception, as well as restrictions and 
prohibitions relating to permitted times and 
places of interception and the nature of the 
conversations which may be intercepted. 

5. Except in certain narrowly defined 
circumstances, disclosure of taps and bugs 
should be made within a reasonable time 
after expiration of the authorizing order to 
persons who are the subject of wiretapping 
and eavesdropping orders. 

6. The manufacture and distribution of 
devices for wiretapping and eavesdropping 
should be regulated, preferably by an ad- 
ministrative body with broad authority to 
prohibit or license. 

7. In addition to the exclusionary rule, 
criminal penalties and tort remedies, includ- 
ing liquidated damages, should be provided 
for unauthorized taps or bugs. 

It must be emphasized that the foregoing 
recommendations comprise the principal fea- 
tures of a single legislative package of inter- 
related controls which should be defined in 
any bill with great particularity. The integ- 
rity of this suggested system is indispensable 
to the approval by these Committees of any 
permissive legislation in the field; indeed, 
were any major element to be omitted, most 
of us would oppose enactment of the re- 
mainder. 


PART I. THE BERGER AND KATZ CASES 


Minimum constitutional requirements for 
wire interception and eavesdropping 


In two recent decisions, Berger v. New York 
and Katz v. United States, the Supreme Court 
laid down constitutional principles relating 
to wiretapping and eavesdropping which 
fundamentally altered the requirements 
which had hitherto been thought applicable. 
In Katz, the Supreme Court explicitly over- 
ruled Olmstead v. United States, 277 U.S. 438 
(1928), which held wiretapping to be out- 
side the ambit of the Fourth Amendment, 
and Goldman v. United States, 316 U.S. 129 
(1942), which held that the Constitution 
does not protect against electronic eaves- 
dropping unless it is accomplished by a tres- 
pass. While Berger and Katz make it clear 
that wiretapping and eavesdropping are per- 
mitted by the Constitution (at least when 
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engaged in pursuant to court orders under 
carefully drawn statutes) they make it 
equally clear that at least most law enforce- 
ment use of electronic devices that does not 
meet the standards set out will be impermis- 
sible, and that evidence obtained by uncon- 
stitutional use will be excluded. Though 
much is settled by the opinions, some im- 
portant constitutional questions are left 
open, 

In Berger, law enforcement authorities in 
New York County had obtained a court order 
under New York's eavesdropping statute, as 
a result of which eavesdropping equipment 
was installed in two private offices in New 
York City. The evidence obtained was con- 
ceded to be essential to Berger's conviction. 
The court, in reversing 5-4, said that the 
New York statute failed to assure adequate 
protection for Fourth and Fourteenth 
Amendment rights. Protection of these rights 
requires that “a neutral and detached au- 
thority be interposed between the police 
and the public,” that orders be issued only 
upon probable cause, and that they describe 
with particularity the offense that has been 
or is being committed, the place at which the 
electronic device is to be used, and the con- 
versations expected to be overheard. The 
court stated that New York’s statute satis- 
fied the first criterion, the neutral authority. 
It found it unnecessary to determine whether 
in fact the probable cause standard had been 
complied with because the statute was defi- 
cient on its face when measured against the 
requirement of particularization. In describ- 
ing the inadequacies of the statute, the court 
said: 

“First, as we have mentioned, eavesdrop- 
ping is authorized without requiring belief 
that any particular offense has been or is 
being committed; nor that the ‘property’ 
sought, the conversations, be particularly de- 
scribed. The purpose of the probable-cause 
requirement of the Fourth Amendment to 
keep the state out of constitutionally pro- 
tected area until it has reason to believe that 
a specific crime has been or is being com- 
mitted is thereby wholly aborted. Likewise 
the statute’s failure to describe with particu- 
larity the conversations sought gives the of- 
ficer a roving commission to ‘seize’ any and 
all conversations. It is true that the statute 
requires the naming of ‘the person or persons 
whose communications, conversations or dis- 
cussions are to be overheard or recorded. 
But this does no more than identify the 
person whose constitutionally protected area 
is to be invaded rather than ‘particularly de- 
scribing’ the communications, conversations, 
or discussions to be seized, As with general 
warrants, this leaves too much to the dis- 
cretion of the officer executing the order. 
Secondly, authorization of eavesdropping for 
a two-month period is the equivalent of a 
series of intrusions, searches, and seizures 
pursuant to a single showing of probable 
cause. Prompt execution is also avoided. Dur- 
ing such a long and continuous (24 hours a 
day) period the conversations of any and all 
persons coming into the area covered by the 
device will be seized indiscriminately and 
without regard to their connection to the 
crime under investigation, Moreover, the 
statute permits, and there were authorized 
here, extensions of the original two-month 
period—presumably for two months each— 
on a mere showing that such extension is in 
the public interest. Apparently the original 
grounds on which the eavesdrop order was 
initially issued also form the basis of the re- 
newal. This we believe insufficient without a 
showing of present probable cause for the 
continuance of the eavesdrop. Third, the 
statute places no termination date on the 
eavesdrop once the conversation sought is 
seized. This is left entirely in the discretion 
of the officer, Finally, the statute’s procedure, 
necessarily because its success depends on 
secrecy, has no requirement for notice as 
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do conventional warrants, nor does it over- 
come this defect by requiring some showing 
of special facts, On the contrary, it permits 
unconsented entry without any showing of 
exigent circumstances. Such a showing of 
exigency, in order to avoid notice, would ap- 
pear more important in eavesdropping, with 
its inherent dangers, than that required when 
conventional procedures of search and seizure 
are utilized. Nor does the statute provide for 
a return on the warrant thereby leaving full 
discretion in the officer as to the use of seized 
conversations of innocent as well as guilty 
parties. In short, the statute’s blanket grant 
of permission to eavesdrop is without ade- 
quate judicial supervision or protective pro- 
cedure.” 4 

Although the demise of Olmstead and 
Goldman was intimated in Berger, that case 
involved a physical trespass and the court 
did not reach the question of whether the 
standards it laid down were also applicable 
to non-trespassing electronic invasions. In 
Katz, F.B.I. agents had used electronic equip- 
ment on the outside of a public telephone 
booth to overhear what petitioner had said 
inside the booth. In an opinion which seven 
members of the court joined, Justice Mar- 
shall not sitting and Justice Black dissent- 
ing, the court extended the principles of 
Berger to cover the facts in Katz. It empha- 
sized the importance “of advance authoriza- 
tion by a magistrate upon a showing of prob- 
able cause”. By overruling Olmstead, Katz 
vitiates to a large extent the significance of 
the traditional Justice Department interpre- 
tation of Section 605 of the Federal Com- 
munications Act. The Department has main- 
tained that interception of telephone con- 
versations without divulgence is allowed by 
the statute. Under Katz, such interception, 
if unsanctioned by court order, would be un- 
constitutional. Apart from confirming the 
broad implications of Berger, Katz is im- 
portant in at least two respects. Relying in 
part on the reasoning of Warden v. Hayden, 
387 U.S. 294 (1967), which discarded the 
“mere evidence” rule, the court stressed that 
the purpose of the Fourth Amendment is the 
protection of privacy, and held that whether 
or not the Amendment applies does not 
turn on whether the site of the intrusion is 
a “constitutionally protected area“. What a 
person seeks to preserve as private, even in 
an area accessible to the public, may be con- 
stitutionally protected. . No less than an 
individual in a business office, in a friend's 
apartment, or in a taxicab, a person in a 
telephone booth may rely upon the protec- 
tion of the Fourth Amendment“. Katz is also 
significant because it appears to eliminate a 
point of confusion generated by Berger. 
Berger suggested that eavesdropping without 
notice could be justified only in “exigent 
circumstances”, but left it uncertain what 
“exigent circumstances” means in this con- 
text. The plain implication in a footnote to 
Justice Stewart's majority opinion in Katz 
is that whenever the other constitutional re- 
quirements are met, an electronic search can 
be engaged in without prior notice, since 
such notice would destroy the usefulness of 
the search. 

Although the broad outlines of an accep- 
table court order system are laid out in 
Berger and Katz, the answers to a number 
of specific questions await further decisions. 
Some, but by no means all, of the most im- 
portant are raised here. 

A. Is an Authorizing Statute Required? 


In Berger, the court invalidated the eaves- 
dropping in that case because of the defec- 
tive statute without deciding whether the 
actual orders issued complied with constitu- 
tional requirements, If acceptable orders is- 
sued under an unacceptable statute are in- 
valid, so, it might be argued, must be ac- 
ceptable orders issued without any specific 


*388 U.S. at 58-59. 
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statutory authorization. In Katz, however, 
although the point is not specifically con- 
sidered, the implication is that valid orders 
can be sought and issued without express 
authorization. In both Berger and Katz, the 
court relied heavily on Osborn v. United 
States, 385 U.S. 323 (1966), a case sustain- 
ing use of a recorder by a participant in a 
conyersation pursuant to court order, al- 
though there was no statute authorizing 
court orders. Whether or not a statute is 
required is, as a consequence, now unclear, 
though the desirability of a carefully drawn 
statutory system is plain. 


B. When, If Ever, Are Exceptions to the Prior 
Court Order Justified? 


It has been argued that the requirement 
of a prior court order is unjustified either 
in certain classes of cases or when there is a 
pressing need for immediate use of electronic 
devices, The first contention is most persua- 
sively advanced in regard to national secu- 
rity cases. It is said that in matters demand- 
ing the utmost secrecy a court order system 
is unworkable. Whatever the merits of this 
contention, the court gives no indication in 
Berger or Katz that these cases fall into a 
special class. If scrutiny by a “neutral” au- 
thority is deemed required, it is conceivable 
that the court would accept authorization 
by an executive officer in some cases, but 
there is no suggestion of this in the opinions. 
In regard to the “pressing use” argument, 
the court does state in Katz that “it is difi- 
cult to imagine how any of these exceptions 
[for searches conducted outside the judicial 
process] could ever apply to the sort of search 
and seizure involved in the case”. But it may 
well be that the court would reconsider this 
dictum if presented with an appealing fact 
situation in which the emergency use of 
electronic devices was followed closely by a 
submission of the grounds for use to a neu- 
tral magistrate. 


C. Are Court Orders Required When One 
Party Consents To Use of a Device? 


Until recently, the court has considered 
situations in which a party to a conversation 
records or transmits what the other party 
says differently from situations in which a 
third person overhears a conversation. In 
Lopez v. United States, 373 U.S. 427 (1963), 
the court held that a revenue agent could, in 
the absence of a court order, surreptitiously 
record the incriminating words of someone 
attempting to bribe him. In Osborn v. United 
States, 385 U.S. 323 (1966), a recording was 
made of incriminating words with prior ju- 
dicial approval, The court found it unneces- 
sary to re-examine the holding in Lopez be- 
cause in the case before it the circumstances 
met the requirement of particularity’, 
which the dissenting opinion in Lopez found 
necessary”. In both Berger and Katz, Osborn 
is cited as the exemplar of a proper authori- 
zation for electronic devices, with no sug- 
gestion that consent situations are to be 
treated differently from third party overhear- 
ing. The apparent implication in the lan- 
guage of the majority opinions is that Os- 
born would have come out differently had it 
not been for the prior court approval. On the 
other hand, both opinions were joined by 
Justices who also were in the Lopez majority 
and Justice White in his concurring opinion 
in Katz indicates that surreptitious use of 
electronic devices by parties to a conversation 
is constitutional whether or not a court order 
has been issued. It is probably fair to con- 
clude that Osborn was used in Berger and 
Katz to make the point that seemed impor- 
tant in those cases, and that the court has 
not resolved the question of the continued 
viability of Lopez and of another pre-Osborn 
decision. On Lee v. United States, 343 U.S. 
747 (1952). If the court should extend the 
court order requirement to consent situa- 
tions, it is unclear whether it would hold 
statutory authorizations to be a constitu- 
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tional prerequisite. Such a conclusion would 
fiy in the face of the result in Osborn. 


PART Il. THE LEGISLATIVE PROPOSALS 
As noted above we have reviewed three 
bills currently before Congress: 
1. The McClellan bill 


The 1962 Department of Justice Bill has 
been expanded and reintroduced by Senator 
McClellan as S. 675. The expansions are ma- 
terial. They provide for wiretap orders in 
state courts with respect to any crime as to 
which wiretaps are authorized by state law, 
whereas the Department of Justice Bill had 
enumerated the crimes, both State and Fed- 
eral, with respect to which wiretaps could be 
authorized. Thus the Bill undermined the 
uniform federal standards which its own leg- 
islative findings had called for and which we 
believe to be essential. Principally for this 
reason the McClellan Bill was disapproved by 
the Federal Legislation Committee in its 1966 
report. “Proposed Legislation on Control of 

Crime,” Reports of Committees 
of the Association of the Bar Concerned with 
Federal Legislation, Vol. 5, Bulletin No. 2, 
June 1966, pp. 31, 35-37. Since that time, the 
Bill has been approved by the Judicial Con- 
ference of the United States. In deference to 
the expertise of that latter body we have 
again reviewed the Bill. We have concluded 
however, that we should adhere to the posi- 
tion taken in the 1966 report, for the reasons 
there stated. In addition, we find the Blakey 
Bill, as modified by the recommendations 
below, to be significantly preferable to the 
scheme embodied in the McClellan Bill. In- 
deed Senator McClellan seems to have 
adopted this position himself, since he was 
the proposer of the Blakey bill as an amend- 
ment to current Administration legislative 
proposals. 

For these reasons, the McClellan Bill will 
not be discussed further in this Report. 


2. The Long bill (administration bill) 


The Administration has supported S. 928, 
which was introduced by Senator Edward V. 
Long in the last session of Congress. (H.R. 
5386 was an identical version.) That Bill 
would ban all wiretapping and eavesdropping 
except for purposes of national security, or 
where it is done with the consent of one of 
the parties to the communication. The Long 
Bill also would bar the manufacture and 
interstate shipment of wire interception and 
eavesdropping devices, a provision which is 
also contained in Professor Blakey’s Bill. 

The Administration has taken a restrictive 
position since at least June 30, 1965, when 
the President issued a directive to the entire 
federal establishment confining the use of 
listening devices to intelligence affecting the 
national security. In all other cases specific 
authorization by the Attorney General was 
required. This was followed in July of 1967 
by a similar memorandum from Attorney 
General Ramsey Clark to the Department of 
Justice. 

The issues raised by the Long Bill are dis- 
cussed in Parts IV-VI of the Report. Part 
IV deals with wiretapping and eavesdropping 
by private persons, which we believe should 
be banned. In that Part, we have also opened 
discussion of “consent” to taps and bugs. We 
find “consent unsatisfactory as a basis for 
excluding taps and bugs from regulation, 
and we recommend that Congress not draw 
the line on this basis, as the Long Bill would 
have it do. Other problems of “consent” may 
perhaps be better dealt with in the courts. 
Part V deals with the relatively novel ques- 
tion of constitutional power to regulate pri- 
vate electronic eavesdropping. We have con- 
cluded that it is proper and desirable that 
Congress should do so. 

As to the exemption for national security, 
we reiterate our previous position that such 
interceptions should be subject to judicial 
control. We believe that federal judges as well 
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as executive officials can be trusted with the 
nation’s security. 


3. The Blakey bill 


The President’s Commission had commis- 
sioned Professor Robert Blakey of Notre Dame 
Law School to draft a report on legislative 
problems in this area and also to prepare a 
draft statute. Professor Blakey’s report and 
Bill provided for limited and controlled wire- 
tapping and bugging by law enforcement 
Officials, to aid in the flight against organized 
crime. This Bill was introduced in the last 
session of Congress by Rep. McCulloch and in 
the current session by Rep. McDade. A revised 
version has recently been reported to the 
Senate as an amendment to the Administra- 
tion’s proposed “Safe Streets” legislation 
(5. 917). No test has been made available as 
yet, but preliminary reports indicate that 
important changes have been made, at least 
some of which we would find very seriously 
objectionable. Comments hereinafter con- 
cerning the Blakey Bill relate to the bill as 
introduced by Representative McDade (H.R. 
13482) and not to any further changes in- 
cluded in S. 917. 

The Blakey Bill contains many novel pro- 
visions. It also deals somewhat systematically 
with important aspects of the problem which 
had not been treated by previous studies or 
proposed bills. Because of the foregoing and 
because the Blakey Bill appears to be under 
serious consideration in the current session, 
it will be considered intensively in Part III 
below. In general, we accept the Bill’s state- 
ment of the problems but we sharply disagree 
with many of its legislative solutions. In 
Part III we have set forth what we believe 
is sound in the Bill, together with the alter- 
native solutions which we recommend. 


PART III, THE ISSUES RAISED BY THE BLAKEY BILL 
A. Background and underlying philosophy 


The President's Commission, in the section 
of its report relating to organized crime, 
stated as follows the case for some wiretap- 
ping and eavesdropping by law enforcement 
Officials: 

“The great majority of law enforcement 
Officials believe that the evidence necessary 
to bring criminal sanctions to bear con- 
sistently on the higher echelons of organized 
crime will not be obtained without the aid 
of electronic surveillance techniques. 

“Members of the underworld, who have 
legitimate reason to fear that their meetings 
might be bugged or their telephones tapped, 
have continued to meet and to make rela- 
tively free use of the telephone—for com- 
munication is essential to the operation of 
any business enterprise. In legitimate busi- 
ness this is accomplished with written and 
oral exchanges. In organized crime enter- 
prises, however, the possibility of loss or seiz- 
ure of an incriminating document demands 
a minimum of written communication, Be- 
cause of the varied character of organized 
criminal enterprises, the large numbers of 
persons employed in them, and frequently 
the distances separating elements of the or- 
ganization, the telephone remains an essen- 
tial vehicle for communication. While dis- 
cussions of business matters are held on a 
face-to-face basis whenever possible, they are 
never conducted in the presence of strangers. 
Thus, the content of these conversations, in- 
cluding the planning of new illegal activity, 
and transmission of policy decisions or op- 
erating instructions for existing enterprises, 
cannot be detected. The extreme scrutiny to 
which potential members are subjected and 
the necessity for them to engage in criminal 
activity have precluded law enforcement in- 
filtration of organized crime groups.” * 

The Commission went on to say, however: 


President's Commission, “The Challenge 
of Crime in a Free Society“ (1967), p. 201; 
see also “Task Force Report: Organized 
Crime”, pp. 17-19. 
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“In a democratic society privacy of com- 
munication is essential if citizens are to 
think and act creatively and constructively. 
Fear or suspicion that one’s speech is being 
monitored by a stranger, even without the 
reality of such activity, can have a seriously 
inhibiting effect upon the willingness to voice 
critical and constructive ideas. 

“It is presently impossible to estimate with 
any accuracy the volume of electronic sur- 
veillance conducted today. The Commission 
is impressed, however, with the opinions of 
knowledgeable persons that the incidence of 
electronic surveillance is already substantial 
and increasing at a rapid rate.“ 

It concluded: 

“All members of the Commission believe 
that if authority to employ these techniques 
is granted it must be granted only with strin- 
gent limitations. One form of detailed regu- 
latory statute that has been suggested to the 
Commission is outlined in the appendix to 
the Commission’s organized crime task force 
volume [the Blakey Bill]. All private use of 
electronic surveillance should be placed under 
rigid control, or it should be outlawed.” 7 

The detailed regulatory statute referred to 
by the Commission is the Blakey Bill! The 
Commission did not adopt it but treated it as 
a useful example which might be discussed. 
We also find it useful for this purpose—per- 
haps the most useful bill to date as a spring- 
board for discussion—but as noted above we 
accept only parts of the bill and suggest many 
revisions and additions. 


B. Procedures for judicial control 


Central to Berger and Katz is the concept, 
derived from Fourth Amendment cases re- 
lating to searches and seizures, that wiretap- 

ing and eavesdropping should be under the 
control of a judge or magistrate. The Blakey 
Bill, as it must, sets forth procedures for 
such judicial control. No less fundamental, 
in our view, are the principles that judicial 
approval should be governed by uniform 
standards, and that in this new and untested 
area we should proceed with great caution, 
resolving doubts generally in favor of restric- 
tion and privacy unless a strong case is made 
to the contrary. The Blakey Bill makes much 
less satisfactory provision for these latter 


principles, 
Which Court 


Under the Blakey Bill, Federal law enforce- 
ment officials may apply to a Federal court 
for an order permitting wiretapping or eaves- 
dropping, and State officials may apply to a 
State court. The bill provides that where the 
order is obtained from a Federal court it 
shall be obtained from the Chief Judge of 
the United States District Court or such 
judge as the Chief Judge shall designate and 
from a limited number of other judges.’ 
This presumably is to restrict judge-shop- 
ping, on the sound theory that one applying 
for an order would otherwise go to the 
judge most sympathetic to granting such 
orders. As to the State court, however, the 
bill provides that a judge of any court of 
general criminal jurisdiction in the State 
who is authorized by a statute of that State 
to grant such orders may do so. 

We recommend that not only Federal but 
also State officials should be required to go 
through Federal courts, which should have 
exclusive jurisdiction to issue wiretapping 


Id., at p. 202. See also Westin, “Science, 
Privacy and Freedom: Issues and Proposals 
for the 1970's”, 66 Col. L. Rev. 1003 (1966). 

Id., at p. 203. 

As noted above, references hereafter to 
the Blakey Bill are to its designation, H.R. 
13482, introduced by Rep. McDade; this re- 
port does not deal with changes made in the 
bill as added to the “Safe Streets” bill, S. 917. 

The Chief Judge of a United States Court 
of Appeals or such judge as he shall designate 
or the Chief Justice of the United States or 
such justice or judge as he shall designate. 
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and eavesdropping orders. Reliance on over 
50 judicial systems militates against uniform 
standards for the granting of orders. It makes 
virtually impossible a workable system of 
quantitative controls on orders. It promotes 
judge-shopping and makes impossible cen- 
tral designation of judges, which the Bill 
provides only for Federal courts, State juris- 
diction has little to commend it. The fed- 
eralist concept of using States as laboratories 
would seem to have little application here, 
where the aim is uniform and tightly re- 
stricted control. We see no constructional 
barrier to exclusive federal jurisdiction and 
no substantial arguments for concurrent 
jurisdiction. 
Who May Apply 

The Blakey Bill provides that applications 
for wiretapping or eavesdropping orders may 
be made by only a limited number of persons. 
At the Federal level these are the Attorney 
General of the United States or an Assistant 
Attorney General and at the State level they 
are the State Attorney General or the princi- 
pal prosecuting attorney of a political sub- 
division (such as a county or city District 
Attorney). 

We agree that responsibility should be 
focused on those public officials who will be 
principally accountable to the courts and 
the public for their actions. Police and in- 
vestigative agencies should not have the 
power to make such applications on their 
own, On the other hand, it seems anomalous 
to permit only very high Federal officials to 
apply, excluding such officials as United 
States Attorneys for entire State, or Districts 
like the Southern District of New York, while 

tting county district attorneys with 
substantially less responsibility to make ap- 
plications. It appears essential, nevertheless, 
to permit county district attorneys to initiate 
applications with respect to matters which 
are their constitutional responsibility, and 
though this could lead to some abuses the 
answer is not to deny the power to initiate. 
This point underscores, however, the need 
for centralized and uniform judicial con- 
trol, that is, exclusive federal jurisdiction. 

We also would seek to reduce the anomaly 
referred to above by providing that the At- 
torney General may delegate to United 
States Attorneys the power to initiate 
applications. 

Emergency Taps or Bugs Without Orders 

The Blakey Bill provides for so-called 
“emergency” wiretapping and eavesdropping 
without an order, by “any investigator or 
law enforcement officer”, subject to ratifica- 
tion by the courts within 48 hours. If ratifi- 
cation is denied, the electronic surveillance 
would have to be disclosed to the subject. 
Presumably the analogy is to emergency 
searches and seizures, such as those with 
respect to moving vehicles, or those made 
incident to an arrest. 

We regard this provision as dangerous and 
believe that it requires stringent limitation. 
In the first place, we believe that an emer- 
gency tap or bug without an order should 
be permitted only when first specifically au- 
thorized by an officer who would have the 
authority to initiate an application for an 
order in non-emergency circumstances. Sec- 
ondly, we believe that emergency taps and 
bugs should be limited to those cases in 
which the quota system, described below, is 
inapplicable since the exigent circumstances 
exception could be used to frustrate the 
quantitative control sought to be obtained 
by that quota system. Thirdly, we would re- 
quire that the papers upon the application 
for a ratifying order state with particularity 
the emergency circumstances relied upon and 
the identity of the certifying officer who au- 
thorized the tap without a prior order, and 
we would require further that the court, as 
part of its ratifying order, make specific find- 
ings with respect to the existence of justify- 
ing emergency circumstances which findings 
would be subject to appropriate appellate re- 
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view. In addition, the Blakey Bill would seem 
to permit use of evidence obtained by the 
interception as a basis for the issuance of a 
subsequent court order. We strongly disap- 
prove any such boot-strap“ provision; prob- 
able cause should be required to be estab- 
lished on the basis of evidence available prior 
to the interception. Finally, in the event the 
showing of emergency circumstances is found 
insufficient either by the Court from which 
ratification is sought or upon subsequent 
appellate review, all evidence obtained by 
such interceptions and all the fruits thereof 
should be excluded from evidence, and the 
tap or bug should be treated in all other re- 
spects as an unlawful interception subject, 
upon a showing of bad faith, to the civil and 
criminal consequences of such a wrongful 
interception proposed elsewhere in this 
Report. 


Taps and Bugs for Gathering Intelligence 
Only 

The Blakey Bill states that none of its pro- 
visions shall be deemed to limit the power 
of the President to “obtain information by 
such means as he deems necessary to protect 
the United States from actual or potential 
attack by, or other hostile acts of, a foreign 
power or to protect military, or other national 
security information against foreign intelli- 
gence activities.” This provision exists in- 
dependently of those providing for court or- 
ders to obtain evidence of such crimes as 
espionage. As stated above, and as stated by 
us in the past, we believe that all taps and 
bugs in the United States, including those of 
the C.I.A., should be brought under judicial 
control, with appropriate safeguards to pro- 
tect security. 

The suggestion has been made that taps 
and bugs without court order should be per- 
mitted for surveillance in the national secu- 
rity area and possibly also in the organized 
crime area, on the condition that the fruits 
may not be used in court. Most of us believe 
that such an argument misconceives the 
purpose behind the exclusionary rule, which 
is directed principally at providing a sanction 
against government overreaching and only 
secondarily at purifying court procedures, 
and would disapprove such a provision. Some 
of us believe however that such evidence 
should be excluded but there should be no 
other consequences. 

The Papers for the Application 

The final aspect of this procedural discus- 
sion relates to the showing which the apply- 
ing official must make in order to obtain an 
order. The Blakey Bill’s requirements state 
only very general requirements. For example, 
the affidavit must contain “a full and com- 
plete statement of the facts and circum- 
stances relied upon by the applicant”. 

In Berger, the Supreme Court referred to 
the failure of the New York statute which 
was there in issue to require that the papers 
“describe with particularly the conversations 
sought”. 388 U.S. at 59. The court said that 
this failure “gives the officer a roving com- 
mission to ‘seize’ any and all conversations. 
. .. As with general warrants this leaves too 
much to the discretion of the officer execut- 
ing the order”. Ibid. The proposed bill should 
be modified accordingly. 

The Bill further requires a showing that 
“normal investigative procedures have been 
tried and have failed or reasonably appear to 
be unlikely to succeed if tried or to be too 
dangerous”. We agree with the thought un- 
derlying this requirement, that is, that wire- 
tapping and eavesdropping should not be 
used unless absolutely necessary. The Bill 
should not, however, leave open the possi- 
bility of satisfying this requirement by a 
boilerplate recital of the statutory language. 
It should provide for a description with par- 
ticulars of the efforts that have been made 
to obtain evidence without wiretapping or 
eavesdropping and a reasoned justification 
of the need for using wiretapping and eaves- 
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dropping methods. The Bill should, on the 
other hand, contain a provision authorizing 
the district judge who is granting the wire- 
tapping or eavesdropping order to seal so 
much of the supporting papers as makes dis- 
closures that would endanger the lives of 
witnesses or seriously prejudice law enforce- 
ment, The seal would remain even through 
trial, so long as this situation remains, sub- 
ject to appropriate subsequent review. 


C. Limitations on the amount of wiretap- 
ping and eavesdropping 

No less fundamental to all discussions in 
this area is the notion that a balance must 
be struck between the needs of privacy and 
law enforcement which will minimize in- 
vasions of privacy and obtain maximum 
value for law enforcement from those lim- 
ited invasions. Difficulties in striking that 
balance seem to have dominated debate. We 
are not satisfied with the methods which 
have been suggested for this purpose, nor 
with the new test suggested by Professor 
Blakey. We do believe, however, that a work- 
able system can be devised, which is a com- 
pound of two proposed methods: a list of 
serious crimes and quantitative controls. 


Lists of crimes 


Since at least the 1962 Department of 
Justice bill, draftsmen of wiretapping legis- 
lation have attempted principally to limit 
the frequency of wiretapping and eavesdrop- 
ping interceptions by proscribing them ex- 
cept when used to obtain evidence of serious 
crimes, which were listed in the bills. The 
list contained in the 1962 bill included cases 
involving certain felonies affecting the na- 
tional security—espionage, sabotage, trea- 
son, sedition, subversive activities and un- 
authorized disclosure of atomic energy 
information—and also cases of murder, kid- 
napping, extortion, bribery, transmission of 
gambling information, travel or transporta- 
tion in aid of racketeering enterprises, any 
federal narcotics offenses, and conspiracy to 
commit any of the enumerated crimes. A 
similar list, plus counterfeiting, is contained 
in the McClellan Bill, and a similar list, plus 
several additions, such as bankruptcy fraud 
and obstruction of justice, is contained in 
the Blakey Bill. 

A list of crimes, however, necessarily over- 
generalizes, that is, not all instances of a 
given kind of crime are of equal seriousness. 
Indeed, the same rubric may cover events of 
major public concern and events which are 
relatively trivial. A case can be made, for 
example, that tapping should be permitted 
to obtain evidence of gambling, since the 
funds from gambling may be the life-blood 
of organized crime. It does not follow that 
tapping should be permitted for all gambling, 
including the corner bookie. Organized crime 
is increasingly involved in fraudulent bank- 
ruptcies, yet suspicion that a marginal busi- 
nessman may be secreting assets would not 
impress most of us as creating an occasion 
which is sufficiently serious to warrant wire- 
tapping or eavesdropping. The same exces- 
sive breadth appears to apply to such crimes 
as obstruction of justice and counterfeiting, 
which are on the list in the Blakey Bill. In 
addition, as the activities of organized crime 
have proliferated, the lists of crimes in pro- 
posed legislation have also tended to 
lengthen. Each addition to the list makes 
more acute the problems of over-generaliza- 
tion and excessively broad invasion of pri- 
vacy. 

In short, a list of crimes is at the same time 
too broad and too inflexible a technique when 
used alone. Any proposed list will inevitably 
lump together the important and the trivial, 
and fail to cover some unforeseen contin- 
gency which may be of high importance. 
Blakey’s New Test—Status of the Subject 

Professor Blakey has attempted to define 
another test which is more explicitly directed 
at organized crime. This test can be described 
roughly as an attempt to define a person en- 
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in organized crime. A showing of such 
status would be enough to justify the issu- 
ance of a court order so wiretapping or bug- 
ging against that subject. 

The proposed definition includes a showing 
that the subject is engaged in one of the 
crimes on the list summarized above, as part 
of a continuing criminal activity, and has 
two or more close associates who are doing 
the same thing. In an earlier draft of the 
Bill, Professor Blakey also required a showing 
that the subject had been convicted of a 
felony involving moral turpitude. This latter 
has now been dropped. For orders based on 
proof of such a status the Bill also provides 
for a quota system, which would limit the 
number of orders against such persons and 
facilities used by them, though the number 
of orders allowed under Professor Blakey's 
quotas would be substantial. 

The Blakey Bill also contains as an alterna- 
tive, in which no quota is involved, a list of 
crimes, like the 1962 Department of Justice 
Bill, An order may issue on a showing that 
there is probable cause to believe that the 
subject is committing, has committed or is 
about to commit such a crime. The papers 
under either alternative must also make the 
showing previously referred to. 

The most obvious problem posed by this 
scheme is that so long as an order can issue 
under the alternative method, on a showing 
that the subject is involved in a listed crime, 
few law enforcement officials will try to in- 
voke a definition which includes this show- 
ing in its entirety plus much more. 

In addition, the notion of guilt by associa- 
tion is repugnant, as is the notion that one 
should suffer special disabilities because of a 
prior conviction. Reliance on defining status, 
moreover, is a questionable method of law 
enforcement, even if a satisfactory definition 
could be drafted. We believe that law enforce- 
ment should be directed against unlawful 
acts, not against classes of persons. The 
quota system, finally, must be much more 
restrictive if it is to strike an appropriate 
balance. 


Recommendation—The Compound of a List 
and Quantitative Controls 

The germ of a genuine alternative lies in 
Professor Blakey’s suggestion of quotas for 
the number of official] wire taps or bugs which 
can be outstanding at any one time. In the 
context of the Blakey Bill this provision 
seems to be of minimal assistance in re- 
stricting the number of orders, partly because 
it is to be applicable only as part of what we 
have called a redundant provision, and there- 
fore not likely to be invoked, and partly be- 
cause the quotas suggested seem to be too 
large. 

We propose, however, the following two- 
fold system. For certain very serious crimes— 
murder, kidnapping and espionage—and for 
the foreign intelligence activities of our gov- 
ernment described in the Blakey Bill, an un- 
limited number of taps and bugs would be 
permitted, subject to judicial review and the 
other safeguards under the Bill. 

We regard it as imperative, in this con- 
nection, that the list be limited to a few 
activities of very serious importance. Other- 
wise we believe a long “laundry list” of crimes 
would inevitably develop which would be so 
broad as to permit wholesale tapping and 
bugging. This we regard as simply incom- 
patible with individual rights. 

In order to afford law enforcement officers 
the flexibility to deal, in particular instances, 
with crimes other than those enumerated 
above, we recommend that, in addition, a very 
small quota” of taps and bugs would be 


10 We regard it as imperative to keep the 
number very low in order to avoid a broad 
invasion of privacy. Any number, of course, 
must to some extent be arbitrary; the range 
most of us have in mind, however, is 100 or 
fewer taps of bugs to be outstanding at any 
one time throughout the nation. 
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permitted, on a national basis, and under 
control of the Attorney General, for use in 
obtaining evidence of any other crime. The 
number of such interception orders permitted 
to be outstanding at any one time should be 
so small as to be confined to use for selected 
and highly important cases. Selection of the 
occasions would then be up to the Attorney 
General and his advisers who are familiar 
with the legitimate needs of law enforcement, 
subject to the court order requirement. Local 
authorities would have to obtain the agree- 
ment of the Attorney General in order to 
make application for a tap or bug in this 
second category. A certificate from the At- 
torney General showing compliance with this 
provision should be required as part of the 
papers in any application for an authorizing 
order. Thus a nationwide system of priorities 
could be established by the professionals, and 
interception for a minor cause would tend to 
be ruled out by the greater needs of organized 
crime cases. 

The proposed system is concededly experi- 
mental but it appeals to us as a more direct 
method of striking the desired balance than 
any which has been suggested by the bills 
under review. In any event, we think the ex- 
perimental nature of the legislation requires 
that it be subject to prescribed periodic re- 
view in its entirety and should have a speci- 
fied term. 


D. Privileged communications 


The Blakey Bill for the first time confronts 
the problem of privileged communications 
which are intercepted by legal wiretapping 
or eavesdropping. Here the invasion of pri- 
vacy, between attorney and client, physician 
and patient, priest and penitent, carries with 
it the potential for serious disruption of pro- 
fessional relationships. The uncertainty 
created by the possibility of unknown inter- 
ception could be far-reaching. 

The Blakey Bill bars orders where the sub- 
ject is a lawyer, physician or a priest. This 
protection is more apparent than real, how- 
ever, for it permits taps and bugs directed 
against confidential professional communi- 
cations where the subject named 1s not the 
professional person, but his client, patient or 
penitent. The Bill also provides that taps or 
bugs may be granted for use in a lawyer’s 
office, a physician’s office or a confessional, on 
the theory, according to Professor Blakey, 
that such places should not be permitted to 
become sanctuaries for criminal activity. The 
evidence that such places pose genuine 
threats as potential headquarters for mob- 
sters is somewhat less than compelling. 

The Bill does provide that in situations 
where such places are to be bugged or 
tapped a showing of “special need” must be 
made to the judge and that interceptions 
must be conducted so as to “minimize or 
eliminate” the interception of privileged com- 
munications. The Bill fails to define special 
need”, however, or to specify sanctions for 
failure to “minimize or eliminate” such inter- 
ference with privileged communications. 
Given such ambiguity these protections ap- 
pear to lack substance. 

It must be emphasized that sound profes- 
sional relationships, such as those between 
attorneys and clients, require a widespread 
public belief that confidences will be kept 
secret. Once the risk grows that secrets may 
be intercepted by outsiders this public belief 


mE. g., the Blakely Bill provides for an in- 
dependent study of its operations within one 
year prior to its termination, and for auto- 
matic prospective termination of the Bill’s 
provisions eight years after enactment. The 
Bill also provides for detailed yearly reports 
by judges and prosecutors to the Administra- 
tive Office of the United States and complete 
reports on such data by the Administrative 
Office to Congress. We believe that these 
provisions are highly desirable, particularly 
in view of the experimental nature of this 
legislation. 
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in confidentiality may well become attenu- 
ated, As a result, communications could be- 
come guarded; professional persons could be 
seriously hampered in analyzing clients’ 
problems and the damage to professional in- 
stitutions could be considerable. The social 
price of such disruption is too high. This 
new legislation is experimental. We believe, 
therefore, that unless and until experience 
is gained which would substantiate the con- 
clusions assumed by Professor Blakey as to 
professional sanctuaries, no tapping or bug- 
ging of such places should be allowed. Even 
if such proof is shown there may be other 
and preferable ways to deal with the problem 
as, for example, by professional discipline. 
We strongly disapprove any legislation which 
would permit interception of privileged com- 
munications. 

Where applications for orders indicate that 
privileged communications may be inter- 
cepted, the court should direct the agents 
not to make such interceptions, when at all 
possible; in other cases provision should be 
made to erase those portions of any tapes 
which contain interceptions of privileged 
communications. Orders should not be 
granted for use in a lawyer’s or doctor's office, 
or on their telephones, or for a confessional. 
On the other hand, we see no reason to bar 
orders with respect to premises listed in, say, 
a lawyer’s name, where the court can be 
shown that it is not a place used as a pro- 
fessional office. 


E. Other limitations on time and place 
Time 


In Berger the Supreme Court emphasized 
the necessity of limiting the time during 
which an order for electronic surveillance 
(and renewals thereof) would be valid. The 
Court analogized an order valid for long peri- 
ods of time to the constitutionally proscribed 
general warrant, under which an unlimited 
search and seizure could be made. 

In Berger the statute which was con- 
demned had permitted orders valid for two 
months, which would be renewable, presum- 
ably for periods of two months each. This 
time period was held to be too long. The 
Blakey Bill provides for 30 day orders, re- 
newable for periods of 30 days. The limita- 
tions on time must be viewed together with 
the provisions for limiting interceptions to 
those communications which can be de- 
scribed with particularity. The Blakey Bill’s 
provision would still seem to be too long 
under Berger, possibly unconstitutional, and 
in any event undesirable. The initial period 
of validity should be quite short, perhaps 
a week at most. Extensions, of similar dura- 
tion, should be granted only upon a renewed 
showing of probable cause, on new motion 
papers. It would also seem that papers for 
a renewal order should set forth some evi- 
dence beyond that contained in the original 
papers, particularly since the anticipated 
conversations to be intercepted should be de- 
scribed with particularity. On the other 
hand, given the practical exigencies in ob- 
taining renewal orders from busy judges, and 
the problem that is presented in the neces- 
sity to remove a bug or tap when the order 
has not been renewed, we would not object 
to renewals on oral application, within the 
court’s discretion, to be followed within 48 
hours by the filing of proper supporting 
papers. The Blakey Bill does not limit the 
number of extension orders which may be 
obtained. We would favor some limitation 
as to the maximum duration of a single court 
approved tap or bug. 

The Home 

The Blakey Bill draws no distinction be- 
tween homes and other places, so far as 
wiretapping and bugging are concerned. We 
do not agree. 

There is of course a possibility that homes 
will be used for illegal activities, such as 
gambling activities, and it may be noted that 
the famous Apalachin meeting took place in 
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a home. We are prepared to accept the idea 
of wiretaps on home telephones. Bugs in 
homes go too far, however. There must be 
some sanctuary where one can think and 
speak without fear. We would ban all elec- 
tronic bugging in homes. 


Public Telephones 


Taps and bugs on public phones, as in the 
Katz case, are permitted under the Blakey 
Bill provided that agents avoid unnecessary 
overhearing of other parties’ conversations 
and show a “special need”. The latter con- 
cept, as indicated above, appears to be mean- 
ingless and we would prefer instead to rely 
on the requirement that orders be limited 
precisely to conventions of named persons 
and only to those. Thus automatic monitor- 
ing equipment would seem to be ruled out 
for public phones.“ Beyond this, public 
phones would not seem to be different from 
other public places. 


F. Disclosure 


A large part of the problem involves the 
question of defining the extent of permissible 
disclosure of the intercepted communication, 
to whom, under what circumstances and for 
what purpose. The issues may be discussed 
in three parts: 

1. The inventory, or disclosure to subjects 
that wiretapping or eavesdropping has taken 
piace. 

2, Disclosure within the government. 

3. Disclosure to the defense before trial. 


1. The Inventory, or Disclosure to Subjects 
that Wiretapping or Eavesdropping Has 
Taken Place 
The Blakey Bill provides that within ninety 

days after termination of the wiretapping or 

eavesdropping order the subject must be told 
that such an order has been entered, the 
times it was in effect, and whether or not 
any communications were intercepted. This 
is referred to in the Bill as service of the in- 
ventory. The Bill further provides that such 

service may be postponed by the judge on a 

showing of good cause. 

This provision, though unique in this area, 
may be derived from an analogous procedure 
in the area of searches and seizures, where 
the inventory functions as a receipt for what 
was taken. The principal significance of the 
inventory in this area, however, is that it 
lifts the secrecy from the tap or bug. Pre- 
sumably the intention is thus to reduce the 
uncertainty which one might have as to 
whether or not he has been subjected to elec- 
tronic surveillance. 

We approve of this provision, and believe 
it should be a part of the legislative scheme 
recommended by this Report, except in the 
case of foreign intelligence activities of our 
government where the need for continued 
secrecy seems overriding. 

The Bill stops short of requiring service on 
the subject of the underlying papers which 
supported the application for an order, Under 
another provision of the Bill these papers are 
to be sealed, and thus the subject would seem 
to be left without access to them, unless they 
are to be used against him in a criminal pro- 
ceeding. 

The Bill provides elsewhere substantial 
civil remedies for persons who are subjected 
‘wrongfully to wiretapping or electronic eaves- 
dropping, though good faith reliance on an 
order is a defense. It is hard to see how these 
remedies can be invoked in the generality of 
cases when the subject cannot see the papers 
relied on for the order. The papers might 
contain false affidavits, for example, yet the 
subject would have no way of testing this. 
While perhaps he could obtain the papers 
by starting a lawsuit and moving for dis- 
covery of the papers submitted to the court, 
it seems undesirable to compel subjects to 


13 Indeed, the judicial requirement for par- 
ticularizing the conversation sought would 
seem to rule out automatic monitoring equip- 
ment generally. 
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start perhaps groundless suits for this pur- 
pose. At the same time it is hard to see how 
the subject’s lawyer could counsel him to 
take on faith the correctness of the papers 
submitted to the court. 

If the underlying papers are disclosed to 
subjects within 90 days, nevertheless, such 
disclosure may destroy an entire investiga- 
tion prematurely, since the papers may ex- 
pose too much too soon, such as the identity 
and activities of informants, the extent of 
Official information, surveillance activities 
and the like. While service of the inventory, 
as proposed, might tend to have the same 
effect, there the disclosure would reveal fewer 
particulars. 

We believe that the compromise struck by 
the Blakey Bill serves the needs neither of 
privacy nor of law enforcement. We would 
prefer an explicit provision that the under- 
lying papers be served with the inventory 
except that, upon a showing by law enforce- 
ment officials that service of either the in- 
ventory or the underlying papers will prema- 
turely terminate an investigation, the court 
may postpone service of either the inventory 
for a period not to exceed six months and the 
underlying papers for a period not to exceed 
one year. Some of us are of the opinion that 
the tapes or transcripts of intercepted com- 
munications should also be served with the 
inventory. 

Another problem with the proposed bill 
is that the inventory is to be served only 
on persons who are subjects of the order. If 
A, under an order, talks with B, only A is 
told about the interception, B’s rights may 
have been violated but he lacks redress. B 
should probably also be served with the in- 
ventory. On the other hand, if for example, 
A, a businessman, talks with his customers, 
and the latter are served with papers showing 
that A is being bugged, the damage to con- 
fidence in A and to A’s reputation in general 
may damage A unjustly. In this case it would 
seem that the customers should not be served 
with the inventory. 

No solution seems wholly satisfactory, but 
we believe that the courts should have dis- 
cretion to require service of the inventory on 
persons other than the subject of the initial 
order. Determinations as to who should be 
served would be best made on a case by case 
basis. 


2. Disclosure Within the Government 


Broad disclosure of intercepted communi- 
cations within the government runs against 
the policy of keeping the invasion of privacy 
to a minimum and also against the policy of 
using such interceptions for highly important 
purposes. Despite these basic considerations, 
the Blakey Bill permits such broad disclosure. 
We trongly disapprove these provisions of the 
Bill, 

Professor Blakey, in his original paper for 
the Presidents Commission, stated that in- 
tercepted material should not be disclosed in 
Congressional hearings. His original draft 
further limited disclosure within the govern- 
ment by providing that the intercepting of- 
ficial “may disclose such contents to an- 
other investigative or law enforcement of- 
ficer to the extent that such disclosure is 
appropriate to the proper performance of 
the official duties of the officers making and 
receiving the disclosure.” (Emphasis added.) 

The present draft opens very large holes 
in this formula and makes it possible to 
broadcast widely the results of bugs or taps. 
It permits disclosure “to any person to the 
extent that such disclosure is appropriate to 
the proper performance of the official duties 
of the officers making such disclosure”. (Em- 
phasis added.) The change introduced by the 
italicized sections turns a restrictive policy, 
perhaps itself too loose, into an open door. 
We strongly disapprove this change. 

Some find the original formula also un- 
satisfactory. They believe that disclosure 
should be confined to persons officially en- 
gaged in investigating the offense for which 
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the original order was issued and, where 
relevant, as part of judicial proceedings, with 
perhaps an exception for official need upon 
explicit judicial approval on a new applica- 
tion, 

3. Disclosure Before Trial 


The Bill provides that the contents of a 
communication intercepted by a court ap- 
proved wiretap or bug or the fruits thereof 
may not be used in evidence at a trial unless, 
at a time not less than ten days before the 
trial, the defendant receives a copy of the 
court order and the underlying papers. He 
can then move to suppress. We are generally 
in agreement with this procedure. 

Perhaps a defendant can also move to dis- 
cover the contents of the intercepted com- 
munications, under Rule 16 of the Federal 
Rules of Criminal Procedure. This Rule gives 
the courts discretion to disclose to a de- 
fendant his statements which are in the 
possession of the government. Tapped or 
bugged statements may be within the pur- 
view of this Rule. Some of us would make 
disclosure of tapped or bugged statements 
mandatory if such legislation as that dis- 
cussed above is enacted. In view of the pos- 
sible applicability of Rule 16 or some equiv- 
alent, disclosing the interception only 10 
days before trial would seem to leave the 
defendant too little time to move thereunder 
and use the results of his motion, In general 
the defendant should have time to make 
motions other than suppression motions re- 
sulting from disclosure, and he should also 
have time to check out the facts and use 
ae results of discovery to prepare properly 
or trial. 


G. Certain other provisions of the Blakey 
dill 


Other provisions of this Bill raise general 
problems of constitutional power and the 
like which will be discussed in detail be- 
low. Certain others, including relatively 
novel ones, require less extensive treatment. 

Thus, we are in agreement with the Bill's 
provision for civil remedies, including liq- 
uldated damages, punitive damages and 
counsel fees, in favor of persons whose 
communications are intercepted, disclosed 
or used in violation of the Bill’s require- 
ments. The Bill provides that good faith 
reliance on a court order shall be a com- 
plete defense and this we also approve, to 
the end that law enforcement officials should 
not be harassed or intimidated. 

If an intercepted communication is sup- 
pressed, the Bill gives the Government the 
right to appeal at that time. This would seem 
necessary to avoid destruction of proper pros- 
ecutions by an error in law at the trial court 
level, and it is not likely to interfere signifi- 
cantly with countervailing policies against 
interlocutory appeals. 

The Bill provides furthermore that im- 
munity may be given to witnesses who are to 
give evidence of violations of the laws relat- 
ing to electronic eavesdropping and wiretap- 
ping. Such offenses are serious and we ap- 
prove this provision, which would expedite 
enforcement of the criminal penalties under 
the Bill. 

PART IV. WIRETAPPING AND EAVESDROPPING BY 

PRIVATE PERSONS AND WITH THE CONSENT OF 

A PARTY 


Consent taps and bugs by law-enforcement 
officials 


Under both the Blakey Bill and the Long 
Bill, no bar is placed on wiretapping or eaves- 
dropping when one party to the communi- 
cation consents.“ This is true whether the 


„The term ‘intercept’ means the aural 
acquisition of the contents of any wire or 
oral communication through the use of any 
intercepting device by any person other than 
the sender or receiver of such communica- 
tion or a person given prior authority by the 
sender or receiver to intercept such commu- 
nication.” 
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consenting party be a law enforcement offi- 
cial or a private party. 

We recommend, howevér, that consent 
eavesdropping and wiretapping by law en- 
forcement officials should be brought with- 
in the framework of the court order system, 
with certain exceptions. We have proposed 
above that official interceptions, where con- 
sent is absent, be permitted in unlimited 
number in connection with certain very 
serious crimes as well as in the foreign in- 
telligence activities of the United States 
Government and in very limited number 
for use in obtaining evidence of any other 
crime, with the express approval of the 
Attorney General. We propose that where 
law enforcement officials seek court approval 
to wiretap or eavesdrop with the consent 
of a party there be no limitation as to the 
nature of the crime being investigated or 
the number of such orders which may issue. 
Some of us also think that no limitations 
should be imposed on the place of consent 
interceptions. The only requirement would 
be the authorization of the appropriate Fed- 
eral or State law enforcement official and the 
issuance of a Federal court order. 

In addition, some of us think that if con- 
sent interceptions are brought within the 
framework of the court order system, provi- 
ston should be made for the emergency where 
consent is present but the exigencies of the 
situation are such that delay in seeking a 
court order would make the interception use- 
less. In such an “emergency” situation they 
would not object to the consent intercep- 
tion so long as within 48 hours thereafter 
a court order is obtained approving the inter- 
ception as if it had been applied for in the 
normal manner. Finally, some of us also 
think that in the consent situation service of 
the inventory upon the subject of the order 
be eliminated. However, should a trial en- 
sue, the pretrial disclosure provisions would 
be applicable. 

This proposal recognizes that an individu- 
al’s privacy is invaded even when the party 
to whom he speaks has consented to the re- 
cording, and it sanctions such an intercep- 
tion only when a neutral magistrate deter- 
mines that the invasion is necessary. It tends 
to eliminate the constitutional uncertain- 
ties surrounding the consent interceptions 
area, which have been discussed above, with- 
out sacrificing the effectiveness of this le- 
gitimate investigative tool for law enforce- 
ment, 

Tapping and bugging by private parties 

The Blakey Bill, as well as the Long Bill, 
imposes a blanket ban on all wiretapping 
and eavesdropping by private parties except 
those interceptions made with the consent 
of one of the parties to the communication. 
Violations are punishable by criminal sanc- 
tions. If, as we suggest, it is proper to include 
official wiretapping and eavesdropping upon 
consent under the court order system, then 
there is little to be said for a statute which 
permits unrestricted consent interceptions in 
the private sector. There the social need is at- 
tenuated and the potential invasion of pri- 
vacy great. 

The usual justification for recording of 
conversations by a private party is that each 
party takes the risk that the other will repeat 
what has been said and hence should also 
take the risk that the other party will possess 
the means to repeat it accurately, either in 
court or to another private person. The con- 
trary position is that the essence of privacy 
is the power to limit the extent of one’s com- 
munications and that the risk of recording 
or transmittal is not one we should ask per- 
sons to bear in a free society. The first theory 
treats the risk of party monitoring like the 
risks that are inherent in any non-privileged 
conversation; the latter theory treats that 
risk like the risk of monitoring by outsiders. 

The argument against consent eavesdrop- 
ping has been put persuasively by Professor 
Westin, who assumes for this argument that 
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eavesdropping would otherwise be limited to 
obtaining evidence of serious offenses on au- 
thorization from the courts. 

“This [exception] has been the basic char- 
ter for private detective taps and bugs... 
and for much free-lance police eavesdrop- 
ping, Allowing eavesdropping with the con- 
sent of one party would destroy the statutory 
plan of limiting the offenses for which eaves- 
dropping by device can be used and insisting 
upon a court order process. And as tech- 
nology enables every man to carry his micro- 
miniaturized recorder everywhere he goes and 
allows every room to be monitored surrepti- 
tiously by built-in equipment, permitting 
eavesdropping with the consent of one party 
would be to sanction a means of reproducing 
conversation that could choke off much vital 
social exchange.” “ 

It is significant that the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission has rejected the consent 
exception for its rule banning eavesdropping 
by use of radio devices. The F.C.C. reversed 
its original position after receiving a memo- 
randum from the Special Committee on Sci- 
ence and Law of this Association. The Com- 
mission said: 

“9. Objection was made by the Associa- 
tion to that provision of the proposed rules 
which would make the prohibition against 
eavesdropping inapplicable where the use of 
the device is authorized by one or more of 
the parties engaging in the conversation. It 
was contended that this approach fails to 
recognize a distinction between the risk that 
a party to a conversation may divulge what 
he remembers from the conversation and may 
be believed by others, and the risk that a 
party to a conversation will use a radio device 
to overhear and record the conversation ver- 
batim, or authorize another to so overhear or 
record it. Doubt was expressed as to whether 
most persons assume, or should assume, the 
risk that their conversations are being over- 
heard or recorded by the use of such devices. 
The Association also expressed the view that 
the real significance of this provision of the 
proposed rules would be to enlarge the area 
of permitted eavesdropping beyond that 
likely to be condoned by the public or by 
the courts. 

“10. Our proposal was based upon the ten- 
tative view, set forth in paragraph 6 of the 
Notice of Proposed Rule Making, that anyone 
who engages in conversation with others 
must assume the risk that anything he says 
may be divulged without his knowledge by 
any other party to the conversation. How- 
ever, upon further consideration we have de- 
cided that the objections to this view are 
well founded and that we should not sanction 
the unannounced use of listening or record- 
ing devices merely because one party to any 
otherwise private conversation is aware that 
the conversation is in fact no longer private. 

“11. The right of privacy is precious and 
should not be sacrificed to the eavesdropper’s 
needs without compelling reason. We cannot 
find such reason here, subject to the single 
exception made in paragraph 13, infra, for 
law enforcement officers operating under law- 
ful authority. We agree that the ordinary 
risk of being overheard is converted into an- 
other risk entirely when the electronic device 
is made the instrument of the intruder. Cou- 
pled to a recording device, this new eaves- 
dropping tool puts upon the speaker a risk 
he has not deliberately assumed, and goes far 
toward making private conversation impos- 
sible. We do not believe the assumption of 
such a risk should be made the basis of our 
rules. We are commanded by the Communi- 
cations Act to ‘encourage the larger and more 


u Westin, Science, Privacy and Freedom: 
Issues and Proposals for the 1970's, 66 Col. 
L. Rev. 1205, 1226 (November 1966). See also, 
Greenawalt, The Consent Problem in Wire- 
tapping and Eavesdropping: Surreptitious 
Monitoring With the Consent of a Partici- 
pant in a Conversation, 68 Col. L. Rev. 189 
(1968). 
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effective use of radio in the public interest,’ 
Section 303(g). Upon reflection, we do not 
believe it to be consistent with the public 
interest to permit this new product of man’s 
ingenuity to destroy our traditional right to 
privacy.” (Emphasis added.) 

For these cogent reasons, we disapprove 
the blanket consent exception in the private 
sector. We see no social justification for con- 
sent wire-tapping by private parties. How- 
ever, we do recognize that there is a ques- 
tion whether there may not be some classes 
of conversation which one of the parties 
should be permitted to record secretly, and 
there is also a question as to the sanctions 
which are appropriate in this area. One 
thinks of the businessman who tells his sec- 
retary to listen to his conversation on an 
extension phone in order to have a witness 
to what is said. One also thinks of the situa- 
tion of a criminal defendant faced with a 
shakedown attempt by one he knows to be a 
prospective witness against him, who requires 
self-protection. Though a full discussion of 
this area is beyond the scope of this report, a 
number of factors may be relevant in specify- 
ing more limited exceptions. These would in- 
clude (1) the social importance of the re- 
cording or eavesdropping, (2) the relationship 
between the parties, (3) the circumstances 
under which the recording or eavesdropping 
is to take place, and (4) the collateral prob- 
lems arising from promotion of the kind of 
eavesdropping in question. See Greenawalt, 
supra, at pp. 221-239. Our suggestion is that 
the sanction against private consent record- 
ing or eavesdropping be confined to 
tort remedies and exclusion of the use of in- 
formation so obtained in any judicial pro- 
ceeding by the procurer of the recording. The 
statutory standard could then be rather gen- 
erally phrased so as to permit development 
by the courts on a case-by-case basis. 

We fully approve as a general principle 
the provisions in both the Blakey Bill and 
the Long Bill that preclude all third-party 
wiretapping and eavesdropping in the pri- 
vate sector. Its all too common use as a means 
of gathering evidence in divorce proceedings 
and in obtaining information in competitive 
commercial situations should be condemned. 
While we believe that the procurer of such 
an interception should be subject to the 
criminal as well as the civil sanctions pro- 
posed in the Blakey Bill, we hesitate to treat 
as severely a person who “uses” information 
knowing it to have been obtained by means 
of an illegal interception. As against the 
knowing user, we would suggest that the 
aggrieved party be confined to a tort remedy. 
There may be some few instances in which 
third-party interceptions serve a socially use- 
ful purpose, such as in the case of a social 
scientist seeking empirical data, but we do 
not think it is feasible to carve out an ex- 
ception to cover these limited situations. 
Finally, no information obtained as a result 
of a third-party interception should be ad- 
mitted in evidence in any court proceeding 
except in the case of a prosecution or civil 
suit based upon a violation of the laws re- 
lating to wiretapping and eavesdropping. 


PART V. FEDERAL POWER TO CONTROL WIRETAP- 
PING, EAVESDROPPING AND DEVICES FOR SUCH USE 

Though Congress undoubtedly has power 
to control wiretapping under the commerce 
power, the extent of Federal power over eaves- 
dropping is less settled. Berger and Katz, 
dealing as they do with the requirements of 
the Fourth and Fourteenth Amendments, 
have nothing to say directly about this ques- 
tion. 

There has not been doubt that legisla- 
tive power to control exists in the area of 
wiretapping, under the commerce clause, In- 
deed, it is hard to see how there could be an 
intrastate wire communication which in no 
way “affected commerce”. See Weiss v. United 
States (Cite). As to eavesdropping, the 
Blakey Bill forbids interception of oral com- 
munications without regard to whether they 
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are commerce-related. Possession of devices 
primarily useful for interception (see Part 
VI, infra) is forbidden, however, only if the 
devices or components have travelled in com- 
merce, and manufacture and distribution are 
also reached only when there is a commerce 
connection. 

Both the commerce power and the en- 
forcement clause of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment as interpreted by the Supreme Court 
indicate that Congress may reach “local” 
manufacturing, sale, and use. Given the easy 
transportability of most wiretapping and 
eavesdropping devices and the impossibility 
of preventing someone from carrying them 
across state lines, a prohibition on trans- 
portation across state lines would be greatly 
enhanced by a prohibition of manufacturing 
and sale for local purposes. Insofar as use is 
concerned, both convenience of enforcement 
against commerce-connected uses and equal 
treatment of persons engaging in virtually 
identical activities would be promoted by 
reaching local use. Perhaps even more im- 
portant, any general local use of devices 
might affect the ways in which persons carry 
on interstate business, since both those over- 
heard and those doing the overhearing may 
have difficulty grasping the subtle distinc- 
tions between covered and uncovered uses. 

The Supreme Court has been remark- 
ably permissive in the last thirty years 
in sustaining Congressional exercises of 
power claimed to rest on the com- 
merce clause. Among the more rele- 
vant cases are Wickard v. Filburn, 
317 U.S. 111 (1942) and Katzenbach v. Mc- 
Clung, 379 U.S. 294 (1964). They establish 
that the particular action reached need not 
itself affect commerce so long as the cumula- 
tive impact of that and similar actions would 
produce an effect on commerce, It is true 
that the suggested exercise of the commerce 
power with regard to eavesdropping is ana- 
lytically distinguishable, since it rests upon 
the need to achieve effective enforcement in 
regard to admittedly commerce-related 
situations and/or upon effects on commerce 
that are more speculative than those in- 
volved in Wickard and McClung, but it is 
difficult to believe that these differences 
would lead to a contrary result. Given the 
Supreme Court’s general hesitancy to strike 
down any Congressional legislation on 
grounds of Federalism, the obvious national 
interest in meaningful eavesdropping rules, 
and the recognized desirability of legislative 
action (deriving both from the Court’s diffi- 
culty in drawing appropriate constitutional 
lines and the patent inadequacy of the ex- 
clusionary rule as a deterrent of private ac- 
tivity), it is almost certain that any Con- 
gressional attempt to deal comprehensively 
with the eavesdropping problem would be 
sustained against a claim that the limits of 
federal power had been exceeded, 

Analysis of the Supreme Court’s inter- 
pretation of Section 5 of the Fourteenth 
Amendment suggests the same conclusion 
under that Constitutional provision. 

The Voting Rights Act of 1965 prohibited 
states from requiring literacy in English, as 
a condition for voting, of persons educated 
in an American flag school. Katzenbach v. 
Morgan, 384 U.S. 641 (1966), sustained that 
exercise of Congressional power. It did so 
without reaching the question whether the 
New York English literacy requirement vio- 
lated the equal protection clause of the Four- 
teenth Amendment. The opinion conceded 
considerable discretion to Congress to deter- 
mine the bounds of the equal protection 
clause. Congress might have determined that 
the New York constitutional provision re- 
sulted largely from prejudice or that the 
state interest asserted to support its exist- 
ence did not justify denial of a right as pre- 
cious as the right to vote. The Court’s role 
was merely to “perceive a basis upon which 
Congress might predicate a judgment” that 
the New York requirement was “an invidious 
discrimination in violation of the equal pro- 
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tection clause”. In an alternative rationale, 
the Court held that Congress could forbid a 
perfectly constitutional state requirement 
(English literacy for voting) if it determined 
that this requirement led to other constitu- 
tional violations (inequality of government 
services for residents not speaking English). 
In United States v. Guest, 383 U.S. 745 (1966), 
six members of the Court made clear their 
willingness to sustain federal statutes reach- 
ing private action that interferes with Four- 
teenth Amendment rights. 

Morgan’s relevance to eavesdropping is that 
reasonable men could conclude that Congres- 
sional action is needed to protect against 
instances of bugging that violate the Fourth 
Amendment. The Court can “perceive a basis” 
on which Congress might make that judg- 
ment and thus would sustain a prohibition 
of eavesdropping by law enforcement offi- 
cers. The notion that the Court would strike 
down a law against eavesdropping by State 
law enforcement officers as an impermissible 
extension of Federal power is highly im- 
plausible. 

The argument that the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment supports prohibition of local private 
use is less obvious. No one is prevented from 
using a State facility on an equal basis or 
enjoying other benefits from the State. A 
theory can be advanced that Congress has 
the power to legislate against private inter- 
ference with freedom of expression or a 
“right to privacy”. The prohibition may also 
be supportable as a Congressional exercise of 
power, under Section 5 of the Fourteenth 
Amendment, to give particular content to 
the national citizenship conferred by the 
first sentence of that Amendment.“ 

In any event, it seems clear that local 
manufacture and sale to private persons and 
private use make more likely prohibited law 
enforcement use. If devices are generally 
available and used, police officers will be 
more likely to use them, The police may also, 
in ways not easily discerned, arrange for 
private detectives and others to spy for them, 
thus avoiding the mandate against police 
use. Thus as an aspect of effective enforce- 
ment of the general prohibition on official 
use under the Fourteenth Amendment, Con- 
gress can reach actions with regard to eaves- 


15 “All persons born or naturalized in the 
United States, and subject to the jurisdiction 
thereof, are citizens of the United States and 
of the State wherein they reside.” U.S. Const., 
amend. XIV, §1. As noted by the Court in the 
Slaughter-House Cases, 83 U.S. (16 Wall.) 36, 
72-73 (1873), this declaration of citizenship 
was intended specifically to overturn the 
Dred Scott decision, which had held that a 
person of African descent, whether or not a 
slave, was not a citizen of a state or of the 
United States, as well to reverse the view, 
theretofore widely adhered to, that United 
States citizenship arose, if at all, only by rea- 
son of state citizenship. 

It seems not to have been questioned that, 
whatever the incidents of national citizen- 
ship may be, they are a proper subject of 
legislation under Section 5, whether directed 
against private individuals or states. See 
United States v. Cruikshank, 92 U.S. 542, 552- 
53 (1876) (dictum that right to discuss pub- 
lic affairs or petition for redress of grievances 
is incident of national citizenship which 
Congress can protect against private inter- 
ference), A restrictive view was taken by the 
Court of the scope of the privileges and im- 
munities of national citizenship in the 
Slaughter-House Cases, 83 U.S. (16 Wall.) 36 
(1872), at least in the absence of Congres- 
sional legislation, but certain more recent 
cases suggest a somewhat broader view of 
the content of national citizenship. See the 
concurring opinions of Justices Douglas and 
Jackson (representing the views of four 
members of the Court) in Edwards v. Cali- 
fornia, 314 U.S. 160, 177, 181 (1941), and 
United States v. Guest, 383 U.S. 745, 757-59 
(1966); see also the Department of Justice 
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dropping devices that do not involve State 
authorities. 

If, as has been suggested. Congress has 
the power to pass comprehensive legislation 
in regard to eavesdropping, and need not 
limit itself to “commerce-related” situations, 
it would follow that it can decide to permit 
eavesdropping only upon the issuance of a 
federal court order. 

PART VI, PROHIBITIONS ON MANUFACTURE AND 
DISTRIBUTION OF EAVESDROPPING DEVICES 


Both the Blakey Bill and the Long Bill 
prohibit persons from sending or carrying 
in interstate or foreign commerce or send- 
ing in the mail “any electronic, mechanical 
or other device, knowing or having reason 
to know that the design of such device ren- 
ders it primarily useful for the purpose of 
wire interception or eavesdropping”. It also 
forbids manufacturing or assembling such 
devices if they or their components “ha[ve] 
or will be” sent through the mails or in com- 
merce, A similar prohibition is placed on ad- 
vertisements to be sent in commerce of such 
devices, as well as on advertisements of other 
devices designed to promote their use for 
wire interception or eavesdropping. 

There are several problems with these pro- 
visions. The standard of “primarily useful” 
seems too vague for a criminal statute. The 
inherent vagueness of the phrase is intensi- 
fied by the fact that discovery of new uses 
for existing devices may shift them in or out 
of that category. This vagueness is not cured 
by the requirements that the sender “know 
or have reason to know” the nature of the 
device; “having reason to know” is itself a 
rather vague criterion. 

It is doubtful, moreover, if “primarily 
useful” is even a standard that sensibly bal- 
ances competing social demands. The object 
is, of course, to preserve the availability of 
devices with legitimate uses and to restrict 
the availability of those used for anti-social 
purposes. But to make a sensible judgment, 
one needs to know how easily the legitimate 
uses can be filled by other devices. Contrast 
the following two hypothetical devices: De- 
vice A is useful primarily for eavesdropping; 
it has one legitimate but limited use of great 
social value that cannot be filled by any 
other device. Device B is primarily useful for 
legitimate uses but can also be used for 
eavesdropping; other devices at the same 
price can perform all B’s socially useful func- 
tions, but cannot be used for eavesdropping. 
Society has a greater interest in preserving 
the availability of Device A than Device B, 
although Device A is useful primarily for 
eavesdropping and Device B is not. Plainly, 
no devices are likely to fit such simple anal- 
ysis, but this example does indicate that the 
social judgment involved is more compli- 
cated than that implied by the “primarily 
useful” formula. 

Added to this is the fact that these pro- 
hibitions on manufacture work at cross pur- 
poses with the proposed provisions for lim- 
ited and regulated electronic eavesdropping. 
If some eavesdropping is to be permitted, it 
makes little sense to compel intrastate manu- 
facture and distribution of the necessary 
devices. 

We do not believe a shorthand formula 
that adequately balances competing social 


Memorandum submitted to Congress in 1967 
suggesting this approach as one of the bases 
of Fourteenth Amendment support for open 
housing legislation: .. . it is arguable that 
the right to be free of racial discrimination 
in the purchase and rental of residential 
property—partially grounded as it is in the 
Thirteenth Amendment—is one of those 
privileges of national citizenship which Con- 
gress may protect against wholly private ac- 
tion. See Slaughter-House Cases, supra, 16 
Wall. at 80; Civil Rights Cases, supra, 109 
U.S. at 20, 23; Clyett v. United States, 197 U.S. 
207, 216-218.“ 112 Cong. Rec. at 16073. 
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interests can be framed in the context of a 
criminal statute. Certainly the bill as writ- 
ten does not contain one. One alternative 
would be to drop restrictions on manufac- 
ture, sale and advertising and attack only 
improper use. If improper uses were easy to 
detect and one could be sanguine about 
vigorous law enforcement in this area, that 
solution would make sense; but we fear that 
improper use is an inevitable consequence 
of widespread availability of eavesdropping 
devices, Some regulation on manufacture and 
sale is called for as a supplement to use 
prohibitions, 

An administrative body, such as the F.C.C. 
or the F.T.C., would be far better suited than 
Congress to catalogue existing devices and 
assess the extent to which they fill legitimate 
social needs. It would be flexible enough to 
reexamine devices as new uses are discov- 
ered and to assess new devices as they are 
developed. Without meaning to prejudge the 
determinations of such a body, we would sug- 
gest that devices would fall into three broad 
categories. Some would be almost solely of 
use for wire interception or eavesdropping; 
the manufacture and sale of these would be 
prohibited except under arrangement with 
law enforcement agencies authorized to use 
devices for that purpose, if any agencies are 
so authorized. Some would be so commonly 
used for legitimate purposes that they would 
be generally available; only improper adver- 
tising and use would be proscribed. Some 
would be highly useful for eavesdropping and 
of limited but significant usefulness for legit- 
imate purposes. These could be manufactured 
and distributed to private persons under 
some sort of licensing scheme and upon a 
showing of need for the device. 


CONCLUSION 


Difficult as are the problems in reaching 
agreement on legislation, legislation must be 
enacted. Such legislation should direct itself 
to the complexities of the subject and should 
avoid overly simple formulas. We disapprove 
the Long Bill and the McClellan Bill as legis- 
lative proposals which do not meet these 
requirements. 

The draft statute prepared by Professor 
Blakey for the President’s Commission, which 
after initial revision was introduced in the 
current session of Congress by Rep. McDade 
as H.R. 13482, raises the issues better than 
other proposals now before Congress, but 
many of its solutions are unacceptable to us. 

Accordingly, we have detailed above our 
recommendations, summarized at pages 3 and 
4 of this Report, as to the major features of 
a bill which, while containing elements of 
all of the major proposals, would create, on 
an experimental basis, a system quite dif- 
ferent from any thus far proposed, We be- 
lieve that a bill—which we reiterate must be 
regarded embodying such a system as integral 
parts of a single legislative scheme—is greatly 
preferable to the present chaotic situation. 
We urge that such a statute be drafted and 
enacted into law. 

APRIL 24, 1968. 

Respectfully submitted. 
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16 Messrs. Cannon, Carrow and Parsons dis- 
sent on the ground, among others, that 
broader authority for governmental wiretap- 
ping and eavesdropping should be granted 
than is recommended by this report. Messrs. 
Henkin and Lowenthal dissent because, in 
their view, the recommended legislation 
would not eliminate illegal wiretapping and 
bugging; its advantages for law enforcement 
would not be worth the price in loss of pri- 
vacy and personal liberty; and its sponsor- 
ship by the Committee might enhance the 
prospect of more intrusive legislation. Mr. 
Redlich abstains. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEES ON CIVIL RIGHTS AND 
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ASSOCIATION 


(S. 675, S. 928, H.R, 10037) 


On January 25, 1967, Senator McClellan 
introduced S. 675 and on February 8, 1967, 
Senator Long introduced S. 928 in the United 
States Senate. On May 16, 1967, Representa- 
tive McCulloch introduced H.R. 10037 in the 
House of Representatives. Similar bills have 
been introducd in both Houses of Congress 
by other members relating to the problem of 
wire tapping and eavesdropping. On June 12, 
1967, the Supreme Court decided Berger v. 
New York, 388 U.S. 41 (1967) declaring the 
New York eavesdropping statute, Code of 
Criminal Procedure, Section 813~a, unconsti- 
tutional as written. We take this opportunity 
to review the entire subject of wire tapping 
and eavesdropping in light of these recent 
developments and in light of our prior re- 
port on the subject, dated April 13, 1962. 

We have not reviewed other proposals sub- 
mitted to the Congress after the decision in 
Berger v. New York, 388 U.S. 41 (1967), but 
our consideration of the effect of that opinion 
applies with equal force to all such other 
proposals. 

The chaotic condition of the present State 
and Federal law makes clear the need for 
Congressional legislation in the area of elec- 
tronic invasion of privacy. Only, however, 
through a review of the legal background 
can the specific deficiencies and merits in the 
proposed bills be revealed. This report will 
briefly summarize the legal and factual back- 
ground in the wire tapping and eavesdrop- 
ping field and then will offer specific sugges- 
tions for improvements in the bills. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. We are convinced that Federal legisla- 
tion in the wire tapping and eavesdropping 
field is needed to create a uniform national 
policy and to eliminate current conflict and 
confusion in State and Federal law, particu- 
larly with respect to section 605 of the Fed- 
eral Communications Act of 1934. Legisla- 
tion is preferable to sweeping constitutional 
rulings by the Supreme Court. 

2. We feel that wire tapping, though not 
covered by the Berger decision, is no less of- 
fensive an invasion of privacy than eaves- 
dropping. It should be subject to the same 
restrictions. Despite our inherent dislike of 
wire tapping and eavesdropping, we reaffirm 
the view of our earlier Report that a bar on 
all wire tapping and eavesdropping by law 
enforcement officers exceeds the requirements 
of the Constitution, and would be unwise 
and undesirable at this time. 

3. We favor enactment of legislation sub- 
stantially in the form of H.R. 10037 (the Mc- 
Culloch Bill), providing the changes recom- 
mended herein are made. H.R. 10037 com- 
bines the best features of the Long and Mc- 
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Clellan proposals and improvements con- 
tained in neither. H.R. 10037 also eliminates 
current confusion in the law, and would, if 
changed as recommended herein, strike a fair 
balance between the rights of the individual 
as preserved under the Fourth Amendment, 
and the right of society to be protected 
against criminal activity. 
DISCUSSION 

Summary of Current Law 

Constitutional Theory—Under the United 
States Constitution, there appears to be no 
bar to wire tapping or eavesdropping, unless 
there is a physical trespass or intrusion into 
a constitutionally protected area (As used 
in this report, eavesdropping means using de- 
vices to overhear conversations that do not 
take place on the telephone). In 1928, the Su- 
preme Court ruled that wire tapping, which 


*Certain Members of both Committees 
have dissented from this report. 

On December 18, 1967, subsequent to the 
preparation of this Report, the U.S. Supreme 
Court decided Katz v. US. — U.S. le 
As a result of Katz, this statement is no 
longer law. Katz overrules Olmstead and 
Goldman, However, the Olmstead and 
Goldman decisions and the theory that a 
physical trespass is needed before the Fourth 
Amendment applies to a wiretap or an eaves- 
drop is fundamental to an understanding 
of the development of constitutional law in 
this area. Accordingly, this summary of the 
law before Katz was decided remains useful. 

In Katz, distinctions between eavesdropping 
with or without a physical trespass are swept 
away. The Court reversed a gambling convic- 
tion based on eavesdropping evidence ob- 
tained from a microphone placed on top of 
a telephone booth used by petitioner but 
without any physical intrusion of the 
microphone into the booth. The Court said 
the fact that the electronic device employed 
did not happen to penetrate the wall of the 
booth had no constitutional significance. The 
Fourth Amendment was held applicable here, 
because petitioner justifiably relied on 
privacy from being overheard when making 
telephone calls from this public booth. The 
Court then found that the particular eaves- 
dropping employed here failed to satisfy 
the Fourth Amendment standards set forth 
in Berger v. New York, 388 U.S. 41 (1967). 

We view Katz significant for three reasons: 

(1) It establishes, as concluded in this Re- 
port, that wiretapping and eavesdropping is 
constitutional if conducted in accordance 
with the Fourth Amendment standards of 
reasonableness set forth in Berger. Partic- 
ularly relevant is footnote 16 of the majority 
opinion in Katz. It shows that the require- 
ment of notice mentioned in Berger does not 
necessarily mean notice prior to the installa- 
tion of the wiretap, thus defeating its pur- 
pose. Just what sort of notice will suffice is 
left unclear in both Katz and Berger. (Some 
of our members feel that notice given after 
the wiretap or eavesdrop takes place renders 
futile any notice at all, since the injury has . 
already occurred. Other members, however, 
feel that subsequent notice preserves the 
usefulness of the wiretap or eavesdrop for 
law enforcement purposes, while also preserv- 
ing the right of the injured party to sue 
civilly for damages. See McCulloch bill, Sec- 
tion 2520, as to Civil actions by injured 
parties for damages.) 

(2) Katz is also significant in that it makes 
a single standard applicable to all wiretap- 
ping and vege tamed as recommended in 

this Report. See discussion, p. 4, infra. 

(3) Finally, Katz, in footnote 23 of the ma- 
jority opinion and in the concurring opinions 
of Justices Douglas and Brennan raises seri- 
ous questions concerning the constitutional- 
ity of eavesdropping or wiretapping without 
court order by the President in national se- 
curity cases. We have not considered that 
question in this Report. 
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involves no physical intrusion, is not a 
“search” within the meaning of the Fourth 
Amendment, Olmstead v. United States, 277 
U.S. 438, 466 (1928). Later, in Goldman v. 
United States, 316 U.S, 129 (1942), the Su- 
preme Court held that as to eavesdropping 
where no physical trespass or penetration 
takes place, the Fourth Amendment is also 
inapplicable. Contrast Silverman v. United 
States, 365 U.S. 505 (1961), where penetration 
of a spike microphone into a wall was held 
a sufficient physical invasion to bring that 
eavesdropping within the constitutional pro- 
hibition against unreasonable searches. In 
the recent Supreme Court decision of Berger 
v. New York, 388 U.S. 41 (1967), the Court 
declared that the holding of Olmstead, which 
dealt with wire tapping, had been “negated 
by our sub. cases.” Id. at 51, However, Berger 
does not expressly overrule Olmstead, and, 
apparently deals only with the eavesdropping 
issue before it. Berger holds that conversa- 
tion” is within the Fourth Amendment’s pro- 
tections and that the use of electronic devices 
to capture conversation is a “search” within 
the meaning of the Fourth Amendment, if 
accompanied by an “intrusion” into a con- 
stitutionally protected area.” 388 U.S. at 51- 
52. Despite a lengthy review of prior decisions, 
just what constitutes an “intrusion” is left 
unclear, for in Berger there was a clear physi- 
eal trespass or invasion into the attorney’s 
office to plant the bugging device, Thus, there 
was no need to reconsider whether a lesser 
“intrusion” i.e., mere interception of a con- 
versation alone, would be sufficient to fall 
within the ban of the Fourth Amendment. 
By discussing with approval the use of an 
eavesdropping device pursuant to Court 
order in Osborn v. United States, 385 U.S. 
323 (1966), the Court in Berger makes clear 
that eavesdropping by law enforcement of- 
ficials is constitutional, if conducted under 
Fourth Amendment standards of reasonable- 
ness, According to Berger, these constitu- 
tional standards are as follows: First, a stat- 
ute authorizing eavesdropping must inter- 
pose a neutral and detached authority be- 
tween police and public. 388 U.S. at 54. Sec- 
ond, the statute must require the belief that 
a particular offense has been or is being 
committed; and must require particular 
description of conversations sought to be 
intercepted, Id. at 58. Third, two months is 
too long a period to authorize eavesdropping, 
since that amounts to a series of intrusions 
or searches pursuant to a single showing of 
probable cause, (The Court does not say 
what period would be consititutional). Any 
extensions of an eavesdropping order should 
be based on an entirely new application 
showing present probable cause. Id. at 59. 
Fourth, the statute must require termina- 
tion of the eavesdrop once the conversation 
sought is intercepted. Id. at 59-60. Fifth, the 
statute should require some notice to the 
person whose conversations have been over- 
heard.’ There should also be a “return on the 
warrant,” as with traditional search war- 
rants, in which the Judge is apprised of the 
results of the interception. Id. at 60. 
Whatever may be the constitutional theory, 
and whatever may be the implications of the 
Berger case, we believe that a result which 
bars the use of an eavesdropping microphone 
if it penetrates the wall, but permits use 
of a microphone that does not, is unfor- 
tunate. Both microphones are equally avail- 
able to modern science and both constitute 
an equally offensive invasion of privacy of 
persons whose conservations are overheard. 
Moreover, we believe wiretapping is no less 
offensive than eavesdropping. Both eaves- 
dropping and wiretapping involve an equally 
objectionable invasion of privacy and both 
should be subject to the same safeguards 
against abuse.“ However, statutory remedies 


See Katz v. United States — U.S, —(Dec. 
18, 1967) n. 16 and discussion in footnote 1, 
supra, p. 2-3. 

This has been accomplished by the Su- 
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would, in our view, be preferable to an in- 
flexible and sweeping constitutional ruling 
by the Supreme Court. 

Federal Statwe—Section 605 of the Fed- 
eral Communications Act of 1934, 47 USCA 
§ 605, is the only Federal statute in the wire 
tapping and eavesdropping field, but does not 
regulate eavesdropping at all. The key lan- 
guage of Section 605 provides that “no per- 
son” not authorized by the sender “shall 
intercept any communication and divulge” 
its contents to “any person.” One major 
weakness of Section 605, is its inapplicability 
to eavesdropping activity on the grounds 
that no “interception” is involved. Goldman 
v. United States, 316 U.S. 129 (1942). Thus, 
only constitutional principles presently gov- 
ern eavesdropping. And, as we have seen, the 
Constitution provides scant, if any practical 
control, and no criminal sanctions for wrong- 
ful use of eavesdropping devices by anyone. 

A second weakness of Section 605 is its ap- 
parent inapplicability to wire tapping until 
both “interception” and “divulgence” have 
occurred. The Department of Justice for 
many years has taken the view that if inter- 
ception” occurs without subsequent “divul- 
gence” there is no violation of Section 605. 
Hon. Nicholas deB. Katzenbach, then Deputy 
Attorney General of the United States, “An 
Approach to the Problems of Wiretapping,” 
32 F.R.D. 107 (1963). The Supreme Court has 
specifically left this question open. Benanti 
v. United States, 355 U.S. 96, 100 n.5 (1957); 
Rathbun v. United States, 355 U.S. 107, 108 
n.3 (1957). The Department of Justice has 
also taken the position that internal dis- 
closure to personnel within the Department, 
does not constitute “‘divulgence” within the 
meaning of Section 605. No Federal statute 
appears to prevent wire tapping by the FB. I. 
and others, as long as the information ob- 
tained never is “divulged.” We understand 
that a similar interpretation of internal dis- 
closure under Section 605 has been taken by 
the District Attorney of New York County 
and other law enforcement officials. By reg- 
ulation, Attorney General Ramsey Clark has 
recently prohibited wire tapping and eaves- 
dropping by Federal agencies, except with 
the consent of the parties, or with the writ- 
ten consent of the Attorney General. (N.Y. 
Times, p. 16, July 7, 1967). Nevertheless, the 
new Federal regulations have no application 
to State law enforcement officials nor do they 
contain any sanctions for violation of their 
provisions by Federal officers. 

Compounding the confusion, it is unclear 
what constitutes “divulgence” under Sec- 
tion 605 outside of the Agency involved. It 
would seem that testimony by State or Fed- 
eral law enforcement officers in a criminal 
trial is prohibited “divulgence” of wire tap 
communications under Section 605. Nardone 
v. United States, 302 U.S. 379 (1937); Ben- 
anti v. United States, 355 U.S. 96 (1957). 
Similarly, leads derived from illegal inter- 
ceptions are inadmissible in Federal Courts 
under the “fruit of the poisonous tree” doc- 
trine. Nardone v. United States, 308 U.S. 
338, 341 (1939). 

Yet, no injunction will be issued to pre- 
vent such testimony in State Courts before 
it is given. Pugach v. Dollinger, 277 F. 2d 739 
(2nd Cir. 1960), af’d., 365 U.S. 458 (1961). 
No injunction would be needed, of course, 
if such evidence were excluded from use in 
State Courts by rule, as it is in Federal 
Courts. Nardone v. United States, 302 U.S. 
379 (1937); Benanti v. United States, 355 
U.S. 96 (1957). However, no such exclusion- 
ary rule is applicable to the States. Schwartz 
v. Teras, 344 U.S. 199 (1952). Nor does it ap- 
pear that Mapp v. Ohio, 367 U.S 643 (1961), 
has overruled Schwartz. See, Williams v. Ball, 
294 F. 2d 94, 96, (2nd Cir. 1961), cert. denied, 
368 U.S. 990 (1962). The confusion over what 
constitutes violation of Section 605, is such 


preme Court in Katz v. United States — US. 
— (December 18, 1967). See footnote 1, supra, 
p. 2-3. 
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that some Judges in New York have refused 
to sign orders permitting State law enforce- 
ment officers to wire tap under New York 
procedure, N.Y. Code of Criminal Procedure, 
Section 813-a on the ground that doing so 
would be a Federal crime under Section 605. 
Matter of Interception of Telephone Com- 
munications, 23 Misc. 2d 543 (Court of Gen. 
Sess. N.Y. Co. 1960). Yet, the New York Court 
of Appeals has permitted use of evidence ob- 
tained from such wire taps in State criminal 
proceedings, even though the divulgence was 
apparently a Federal crime. People v. Dinan, 
11 N.Y. 2d 350, 229 N.Y.S. 2d 406, cert. denied 
871 U.S. 877 (1962). 

We consider it anomalous that wire tap 
evidence, and its fruits, should be admissible 
in State Courts, but not in Federal Courts. 
We believe that Schwartz v. Texas, 344 U.S. 
199 (1952) should be overruled by legislation, 
and that an exclusionary rule should be en- 
acted to prevent admission of illegally ob- 
tained wire tap and eavesdrop evidence in 
State as well as in Federal proceedings. Also 
needed in this area, is statutory definition 
of what constitutes “divulgence” under Sec- 
tion 605. 

The third weakness of Section 605 is the 
narrow remedy provided for persons ag- 
grieved by a violation of its terms. The Su- 
preme Court has held that the protection 
under Section 605 is personal to the partici- 
pants in a telephone conversation, and only 
they have standing to object to the introduc- 
tion of evidence obtained by wrongful inter- 
ception. Goldstein v. United States, 316 U.S. 
114 (1942). In Goldstein, co-conspirators of 
a witness sought unsuccessfully to prevent 
admission into evidence of conversations be- 
tween the witness and third parties illegally 
intercepted by the government. There is, how- 
ever, precedent under State law for a civil 
remedy for damages to victims of wrongful 
interception. See, e.g. Illinois Ann. Stat. 
§ 14.6. 

The fourth weakness of Section 605, sim- 
ilar to the first weakness mentioned above, 
is the apparent inapplicability of Section 605 
to the manufacture, advertising, distribution, 
possession and use of new electronic and 
other snooping devices which may affect the 
privacy of citizens. For instance, Section 605 
appears to have no regulatory effect over the 
use of closed circuit television, infra red 
light for photography or secret observation 
at night, one way mirrors, truth serum and 
other drugs, A partial approach at regulation 
has been made recently by the Federal Com- 
munications Commission in Docket No, 15262, 
released February 28, 1966, where the Com- 
mission adopted rules prohibiting the use 
of radio devices for eavesdropping, except 
with permission of all parties engaged in 
the conversation, with exception granted to 
the operations of law enforcement officers, 
conducted under lawful authority. 31 Fed. 
Reg. 3397. 

State Law—The Federal law summarized 
above is superimposed upon a patchwork of 
related but frequently conflicting State laws. 
In approximately 11 States, wire tapping is 
permitted with or without Court Order, when 
practiced by law enforcement officials. See 
Laws Relating to Wire Tapping and Eaves- 
dropping, Senate Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, 89 Cong. 2nd Sess. (1966). In approxi- 
mately 31 States, all wire tapping and eaves- 
dropping is prohibited, including that by law 
enforcement officers, ibid. In eight States, 
there appears to be no statutory law on this 
subject, ibid. Among other restrictions, 
Maryland statutes require registration of 
eavesdrop and wire tap devices with the Su- 
perintendent of State Police by those posses- 
sing, selling or manufacturing them. Failure 
to register is a crime. Article 27 Maryland 
Code Ann. §125D. Obviously, the enforce- 
ability of this effort at regulation stops at 
Maryland's borders. A copy of $ 125D is an- 
nexed as Appendix B. In New York, authority 
to wire tap pursuant to Court Order is 
granted in the State Constitution itself. N.Y. 
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Const. Art. I, Sec. 12. The New York Code of 
Criminal Procedure, Sec. 813-a, provides de- 
tailed procedures on intercepting telephone 
conversations. Yet the New York Court of 
Appeals has refused to prevent divulgence of 
such intercepted conversations as evidence 
in State proceedings, even though the divul- 
gence was apparently a Federal crime under 
Section 605, as discussed above. People v. 
Dinan, 11 N.Y. 2d 350, 229 N. T. S. 2d 706 
cert. denied 371 U.S. 877 (1962). 

Against this legal background of conflicting 
and confusing Federal and State law, Con- 
gressional clarification and codification is 
essential. A summary of three of the legisla- 
tive proposals before the Congress during the 
the preparation of this Report is annexed 
hereto as Appendix A. 
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1. The Long Bill, S. 928, is deficient because 
it goes beyond constitutional requirements, 
as defined in Berger v, New York, 388 U.S. 41 
(1967), and bans all wire tapping and eaves- 
dropping, even if necessary to carry out 
legitimate law enforcement objectives and if 
carried out under proper safeguards. We see 
no reason at this time to pass legislation 
more stringent than the Constitution re- 
quires. In addition, the Bill contains no pro- 
vision excluding from State Courts evidence 
obtained in violation of its terms. One prin- 
ciple objective of Federal legislation in this 
area should be the overruling of Schwartz 
v. Texas, 344 U.S. 199 (1952), which is not 
accomplished by the Long proposal. 

2. The McClellan Bill, S. 675, deals only 
with wire taps, and not eavesdropping. We 
think both practices should be subject to a 
uniform national standard established in any 
Act adopted by the Congress. 

3. Section 8(d) of the McClellan Bill and 
Section 2818(e) of H.R. 10037, the McCulloch 
Bill, should be amended to require that the 
interception Order describe with particular- 
ity the conversation sought. In addition, 
both Sections should require termination of 
the interception as soon as the conversations 
sought are heard. These changes are required 
by the Constitution, at least as far as eaves- 
dropping is concerned. Berger v. New York, 
388 U.S. 41, 59-60 (1967).* Furthermore, the 
period of 45 days, with 20-day extensions for 
interception Orders, should be substantially 
shortened in both Bills. Ibid. 

4. The McClellan Bill lacks a provision for 
notice to persons whose conversations have 
been intercepted except in cases where the 
evidence obtained is to be used in a trial. 
See Section 8(f). We prefer Section 2518(i) 
of H.R. 10037 which requires notice by the 
issuing Judge to all persons named in an 
interception Order within one year of its 
expiration, whether or not evidence has been 
obtained, and whether or not the evidence 
is to be used in a trial. 

5. We recommend clarification of Section 
8(f) of the McClellan Bill and Section 2518 
(j) of H.R. 10037, both of which require no- 
tice to defendants of an interception Order 
ten days before any trial where evidence ob- 
tained from the interception is to be used. 
These sections should provide that a copy of 
the application, all supporting papers and 
the interception Order itself must be fur- 
nished to the defendant. Presently, these 
sections require production of the Order only. 
Without the application, the defendant can- 
not determine intelligently whether a mo- 
tion to suppress evidence under Section 2518 
(k) of H.R. 10037 would be appropriate. 

6. Neither the McClellan Bill nor HR. 
10037 requires registration by persons pos- 
sessing, selling, or manufacturing wire tap 
and eavesdropping devices. Failure alone to 
so register is a misdemeanor under Maryland 


‘Wiretapping and eavesdropping without a 
trespass are now equally subject to the Berger 
standards as a result of Katz v. United States, 
— U.S. — (December 18, 1967). See footnote 
1, supra, p. 2-3. 
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law. Article 27 Maryland Code Ann. f 125D. 
See also the new Regulations on Limiting 
Wire Tap and Electronic Eavesdropping by 
Federal Agent, Paragraph II (4) and (5). N.Y. 
Times, July 7, 1967, p. 16. We think a na- 
tional registration requirement would greatly 
simplify practical enforcement of prohibi- 
tions against unauthorized possession, trans- 
fer and use of wire tapping and electronic 
devices, and would supply valuable controls 
on their availability. 

7. The McClellan Bill contains no require- 
ment of a “return on the warrant” as men- 
tioned in the Berger case. 388 U.S. at 60. We 
approve the procedure contained in Section 
2518(h) of H.R. 10037, which requires that 
all tapes and recordings be made available 
to the Judge issuing the Order and sealed 
under his directions “immediately” upon ex- 
piration of the Order. 

8. We particularly approve Section 5 of 
H.R. 10037 which provides for expiration of 
the Act eight years after its enactment. This 
self-contained expiration will force a re- 
evaluation of the entire subject of wire tap- 
ping and eavesdropping at that time. The 
reporting requirements in Section 2519 con- 
cerning the number, result, and other de- 
tails of interception Orders will enable Con- 
gress to make an informed and intelligent 
re-evaluation of this problem by then. Such 
definite information is not available now. 

Respectfully submitted. 

ROBERT M. KAUFMAN, 
Chairman, Committee on Civil Rights. 
VINCENT L. BRODERICK, 
Chairman, Committee on Federal Leg- 
islation.* 
DECEMBER, 1967. 
APPENDIX A 
SUMMARY OF THE LONG BILL—S. 928 


The Long bill sidesteps most of the consti- 
tutional and evidentiary problems raised by 
Section 605 through an outright ban of all 
wire taps and eavesdrops, with no exceptions 
granted for law enforcement officials. 

Section 2 contains Congressional findings. 

Section 3 of the bill imposes criminal pen- 
alties for persons acting under color of law 
or otherwise who wilfully intercept commu- 
nications or use electronic devices without 
consent of one of the parties to the conver- 
sation. Exceptions are granted for operators 
of switchboards; communication of com- 
pany employees; and officers and employees 
of the Federal Communications Commission. 
The only other exception is the President, 
who may “take such measures as he deems 
necessary” to protect national security. In 
addition, Section 3 makes it a crime to dis- 
tribute, mail, manufacture or advertise de- 
vices “primarily used” for wire interception 
or eavesdropping. Such devices may be con- 
fiscated. 

Section 4 amends the Table of Contents, 
Title 18 U.S. Code. 

Section 5 appropriately amends Section 605 
of the Communications Act of 1934. 

Section 6 is a separability clause. 


SUMMARY OF THE M’'CLELLAN BILL—S. 675 


Section 2 contains Congressional findings. 

Section 3 makes it a crime to intercept or 
disclose wire communications, with excep- 
tions granted for operators of switchboards, 
communication company employees and offi- 
cers and employees of the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission. A further exception is 
granted to the President to protect national 
security, and for law enforcement, as provid- 
ed subsequently in the Act. No mention is 
made here or elsewhere in the Act of eaves- 
dropping. 

Section 4 excludes evidence obtained by 
unauthorized interception of wire communi- 
cations in Federal and State courts, grand 
juries, departments, agencies, regulatory bod- 
ies, legislative committees, or any other gov- 
ernmental authority. 

Section 5 permits the Attorney General, or 
any Assistant Attorney General of the De- 
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partment of Justice, specially designated by 
the Attorney General, to apply to a Federal 
Judge for authority to intercept wire com- 
munications which may provide evidence of 
(1) certain offenses relating to espionage, 
sabotage, treason, or the Atomic Energy Act 
of 1954; (2) any Federal offense involving 
murder, kidnapping or extortion; (3) cer- 
tain offenses relating to bribery, gambling, 
and racketeering; (4) certain counterfeiting 
offenses; (5) certain narcotics offenses; and 
(6) conspiracy to commit any of the fore- 
going. 

Section 5 also permits the Attorney Gen- 
eral of any state or principal prosecuting 
attorney for any political subdivision there- 
of, to make a similar application to a State 
court judge of competent jurisdiction who 
may, after making certain findings, grant 
leave to intercept wire communications 
when such action may provide evidence of 
crimes as to which the interception of wire 
communications is authorized by the law of 
that State. 

Section 6 defines circumstances under 
which wire communications may be divulged 
by law enforcement officers in the course of 
their investigative work. 

Section 7 contains technical amendments 
and penalties for violation of the Act, in- 
cluding a $10,000 fine, imprisonment for 
two years, or both. 

Section 8(a) specifies the facts upon which 
an applieation to wire tap by court order 
must be based. Section 8(b) authorizes the 
Judge to require additional testimony for 
documentary evidence from the applicant, if 
necessary. Section 8(c) outlines findings that 
must be made by the Judge. Under Section 
8(d) the Order authorizing the interception 
of wire communications must specify the 
nature and location of the communications 
facilities as to which leave to intercept is 
granted; each offense as to which informa- 
tion is to be sought; the identity of the 
Agency authorized to intercept communica- 
tions; and the period of time during which 
such interception is authorized. Section 8(e) 
provides that no Order shall grant leave to 
intercept wire communications for a period 
exceeding 45 days. Extensions of the Order 
for periods not exceeding 20 days may be 
made, based on & further application and 
upon new findings by the Judge. Section 
8(f) provides for Notice of the Order to 
the defendants ten days before trial as a 
prerequisite to admission of the wire tap 
evidence obtained, or its fruits. Section 8(g) 
states procedure for a Motion to Suppress 
Evidence obtained by a wrongful intercep- 
tion. Section 8(h) provides that applica- 
tions for Orders shall be sealed by the Court 
and not made public. 

Section 9 provides a detailed reporting 
procedure to Congress concerning wire tap 
Orders granted under the Act. 

Section 10 contains definitions. 

Section 11 provides for appropriate amend- 
ment of Section 605, the Communications 
Act of 1934. 

Section 12 is a separability clause. 


SUMMARY OF THE M’CULLOCH BILL—H.R. 10037 


Section 2 contains Congressional Findings. 

Section 3 adds a new Chapter 119 to Title 
18 of the U.S. Code, and the following new 
sections: 

§ 2510 contains definitions of “wire com- 
munications” “oral communications” and 
other terms. 

§ 2511 makes it a crime wilfully to inter- 
cept or disclose or use wire or oral commu- 
nications with exceptions for operators of 
switchboards, communication company em- 
ployees, and officers and employees of the 
Federal Communications Commission. A fur- 
ther exception is granted to the President 
in order to protect national security, and for 
law enforcement, as provided elsewhere in 
the Act. 

§ 2512 makes it a crime wilfully to mail, 
manufacture or advertise devices “primarily 
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used” to intercept wire or oral communica- 
tions. 

§ 2513 authorizes confiscation of wire or 
oral communication intercepting devices used 
or distributed in violation of §§ 2511 or 2512. 

§ 2514 authorizes the U.S. Attorney General 
to grant immunity to witnesses in order to 
prosecute violations of this Chapter. 

§ 2515 prohibits use as evidence of any in- 
tercepted wire or oral communications be- 
fore any State or Federal court, grand jury, 
department, officer, agency, regulatory body, 
legislative committee or other State or Fed- 
eral authority if such disclosure would vio- 
late this Chapter. 

§ 2516 (a) allows the Attorney General, or 
any Assistant Attorney General of the De- 
partment of Justice specially designated by 
the Attorney General, to authorize an appli- 
cation to a federal judge, who after making 
required findings, may authorize the F.B.I. 
or other responsible Federal Agency, to in- 
tercept wire or oral communications when 
such interception may produce evidence of: 

1. Certain offenses relating to enforcement 
of the Atomic Energy Act, espionage, sabo- 
tage and treason; 

2. Murder, kidnapping or extortion; 

3. Bribery, sports bribery, transmission of 
gambling information, obstruction of justice, 
injury to the President, racketeering, welfare 
fund bribery; 

4. Counterfeiting; 

5. Bankruptcy fraud; certain dealings in 
narcotics; or 

6. Conspiracy to commit any of the fore- 
going acts. 

§ 2516 (b), provided State law so author- 
izes, permits the Attorney General of any 
State or the principal prosecuting attorney 
of any political subdivision thereof, to apply 
to a State Judge for an order authorizing in- 
terception of wire or oral communications to 
provide evidence of violation of State laws 
concerning murder, kidnapping, gambling 
(if punishable as a felony), bribery, extor- 
tion, or dealings in narcotics, or any con- 
spiracy involving the foregoing. 

§ 2517 authorizes investigative or enforce- 
ment officers in circumstances where inter- 
ception has been authorized, to disclose the 
contents or fruits of wire or oral communica- 
tion in criminal proceedings in State or 
Federal courts, or before grand juries; in 
proper discharge of their duties; or, in any 
other case, upon a showing of good cause 
before a Judge of competent jurisdiction. 

§ 2518 establishes a procedure for inter- 
ception of wire or oral communications, Each 
application must be written and specify 
under oath, (1) the identity of the person 
authorizing the application; (2) a “full and 
complete” statement of facts; (3) nature and 
location of the wire communications facili- 
ties involved, or place where oral communi- 
cations are to be intercepted; (4) a full 
statement of facts concerning previous appli- 
cations to any judge for an order, known to 
the applicant involving the same place or 
facilities, or involving any person named in 
the application, and the action taken; and 
(5) information in certain cases concerning 
other orders already outstanding. 

§ 2518 (b) allows the Judge to demand 
additional documentary evidence or testi- 
mony if necessary. 

§ 2518 (c) authorizes the Judge to issue an 
ex parte order approving the interception of 
wire or oral communications within the 
court’s territorial jurisdiction if the Judge 
finds probable cause to believe: 

1. an individual commonly uses or leases 
the communications facilities involved; such 
individual has previously been convicted of 
an offense involving moral turpitude punish- 
able as a felony, including murder, arson, 
bribery, perjury, tax evasion, gambling, nar- 
cotic offenses, etc.; such individual has two 
or more close associates each with a similar 
prior conviction, and all are presently en- 
gaged in one of the offenses enumerated in 
§ 2516; or 
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2. an offense enumerated in § 2516 is be- 
ing, has been, or is about to be committed, 
facts concerning the offense may be obtained 
through wire or oral interception; normal in- 
vestigative procedures have been tried and 
have failed, or reasonably appear unlikely 
to succeed if tried; and the communications 
facilities involved are commonly used by or 
leased to the person committing or about 
to commit the offense, 

§ 2518 (d) establishes a ceiling on the 
number of Orders that may be outstanding 
at any one time under § 2518 (c) (1) as fol- 
lows: Federal officers are limited to two Or- 
ders for every one million persons in the 
U.S.; State officers are limited to five Orders 
for every one million persons in the State; 
prosecutors of State sub-divisions are limited 
to ten Orders for every one million persons 
in tbe political sub-division of the State. 
There is no ceiling on the number of out- 
standing Orders pursuant to § 2518 (c) (2). 

$ 2518(d) also requires that no intercep- 
tion Order shall be issued for public commu- 
nications facilities unless steps are prescribed 
in the Order to minimize or eliminate the 
number of interceptions not otherwise sub- 
ject to interception. § 2518(d) also requires 
a showing of special need to authorize inter- 
ception of wire communications over such 
public facilities. Similar limitations apply to 
interception on facilities used by or leased to 
physicians, practicing clergymen, lawyers, or 
are premises used primarily for habitation 
by husband and wife. 

$ 2518(e) Each interception Order must 
specify the nature and location of the com- 
munications facilities involved; each offense 
as to which information is sought; the iden- 
tity of the agency authorized to intercept 
the communications; and the period of time 
during which such interception is authorized. 

$ 2518(f) limits the duration of intercep- 
tion Orders for 45 days with extensions of 20 
days each, except that a new application and 
new findings must be made for each exten- 
sion. 

§ 2518(g) provides for emergency intercep- 
tion of wire and oral communications prior 
to submission of an application to a judge 
under special circumstances. In the event the 
subsequent application is denied, use of any 
evidence or the information obtained thereby 
is prohibited; and disclosure of the applica- 
tion to the persons named therein is re- 
quired. 

§ 2518(h) requires that the interceptions 
be recorded on tape or wire, and that the 
tapes or wires, Order and supporting papers, 
be sealed under direction of the Judge issu- 
ing the Order immediately upon expiration 
thereof. They shall not be destroyed, except 
an Order of the issuing or denying Judge, 
and in any event shall be kept for ten years. 
Duplicate tapes and wires may be made for 
investigation purposes. Presence of the seal 
on the tape or wire is a prerequisite to dis- 
closure of the interceptions in evidence. 

§ 2518 (i) provides that within a reason- 
able time, but not later than one year after 
the termination of the period of the Order 
as extended, the issuing judge shall cause 
to be served on the person named in the 
order an inventory giving notice of the 
Order, date of its entry, period of intercep- 
tion, and whether communications were re- 
corded. On ex parte showing of good cause, a 
Judge can me serving this inventory. 

§ 2518 (J) prohibits use of intercepted wire 
or oral communications or their fruits as evi- 
dence in Federal or State criminal proceed- 
ings, unless disclosure of the interception 
Order is made to each defendant ten days 
before trial. 

§ 2518 (k) provides procedure for a mo- 
tion to suppress evidence obtained by an in- 
terception by persons who are aggrieved 
thereby, specifying various grounds for the 
motion, including illegality of the intercep- 
tion, or insufficiency of the Order. 

§ 2519 (a, b) establishes a detailed pro- 
cedure for reporting interception Orders to 
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the Administrative Office of the U.S. Courts, 
including the number and type of Orders 
entered, the number of arrests resulting from 
each interception; the offenses for which the 
arrests were made; the number of trials re- 
sulting; the number of motions to suppress 
made, and the results; and the number of 
convictions obtained, and for what offense. 

§ 2519 (c) requires an annual report to 
Congress by the Administrative Office of the 
U.S. Courts summarizing the data re 
from the field pursuant to § 2519 (a) and (b). 

§ 2520 establishes a civil right of action 
in favor of any person whose communica- 
tions are wrongfully intercepted and allows 
recovery of actual damages, punitive dam- 
ages, a reasonable attorney's fee and litiga- 
tion costs. 

Section 3* of H.R, 10037, provides that the 
Attorney General, one year before expira- 
tion of the Act, shall cause a study of the op- 
eration of the bill to be conducted by com- 
petent social scientists. This study is to be 
reviewed by a “Council of Advisers” ap- 
pointed by the Attorney General, composed 
of fifteen persons from all segments of U.S. 
life (including lawyers, teachers, * 
businessmen, newspaper men, jurists, police- 
men, and community leaders) who will be 
compensated for their time. The results of 
this review will then be reported to the 
President, together with the views and recom- 
mendations of the Council and the Attorney 
General. 

Section 4 makes appropriate amendments 
to § 605 of the Communications Act of 1934, 

Section 5 provides that the Act shall ex- 
pire eight years after enactment, with various 
exceptions and provisos to phase out the 
effect of the Act on matters then pending. 

Section 6 contains a separability clause. 


APPENDIX B 
ARTICLE 27, MARYLAND ANNOTATED CODE 


§125D. Registration of eavesdropping or 
wiretapping devices. 

(a) Required of possessor.— Every person 
possessing any eavesdropping and or wire- 
tapping device shall register such device with 
the Superintendent of State Police or with 
a person designated by the Superintendent. 
Information to be furnished with such reg- 
istration shall include the name, address, 
identifying characteristics, and occupation of 
the possessor of such device, and of the own- 
er or owners if different persons from the 
possessor, and an identifying description of 
each such device possessed, and such further 
information as the Superintendent may re- 
quire. 

(b) Required of manufacturer, seller, ete.— 
From and after June 1, 1965, it shall be un- 
lawful for any person to manufacture or 
make any eavesdropping and/or wiretapping 
devices unless he registers such device in 
accordance with subsection (a), before or 
immediately upon the completion of such 
device. From and after June 1, 1965, it shall 
be unlawful for any person to sell, loan, give, 
or otherwise transfer any such device, unless 
such device has been registered and the in- 
formation required by subsection (a) fur- 
nished with respect both to the transferor 
and prospective transferee. From and after 
January 1, 1966, it shall be unlawful for any 
person to possess such a device which has 
not been registered in accordance with sub- 
section (a). 

(e) Penalty.—Violation of any provision of 
subsection (b) shall constitute a misde- 
meanor, punishable upon conviction thereof 
by a fine of not more than five hundred dol- 
lars ($500.00) or imprisonment for not more 
than one year or both. Any such device may 
be seized upon court order or under a war- 
rant; and upon conviction of a violation of 
subsection (b), the device with respect to 


* The bill contains two “section 3's,” ap- 
parently a misnumbering of this and all sub- 
sequent sections. 
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which such violation was committed shall 

be forfeited to the State of Maryland, the 

same to be delivered to the State Police. 

(d) Definitions—As used in this section, 
the terms “wiretapping and/or eavesdropping 
device“ and device“ include every device, 
instrument, apparatus, or equipment, which 
is designated or especially redesignated to be 
adapted or actually adapted for the purpose 
of (1) secretly overhearing or reporting any 
part of the conversation or words spoken to 
or by any person in private conversation 
without the knowledge or consent, expressed 
or implied, of that person, (2) intercepting 
or obtaining or attempting to obtain the 
whole or any part of a telephonic or tele- 
graphic communication without the knowl- 
edge and consent of the participants thereto. 
As used in the preceding subsections of this 
section person“ includes any firm, associa- 
tion, or corporation; provided, however, that 
nothing in this section shall be construed or 
applied to affect (1) a public law enforce- 
ment officer of this State in the duly au- 
thorized performance of his duties, or (2) an 
employee of a telephone or telegraph com- 
pany, as defined in Article 78 of this Code, 
while in the regular course of his employ- 
ment by such company and engaged in com- 
pany business. (1965 ch. 201.) 

A DISSENTING REPORT RE WIRETAPPING AND 
EAVESDROPPING OF THE NEw YORK COUNTY 
LAWYER’sS ASSOCIATION, COMMITTEE ON CIVIL 
RIGHTS 


Although many bills have recently been 
introduced in the Congress with regards to 
subjects of eavesdropping and wiretapping 
and related subjects, the Committee on Civil 
Rights has chosen to report favorably on 
H.R. 10037, the McCulloch Bill. Numerous 
other bills which were introduced were S. 
675, S. 928, S. 1333, H.R. 602, H.R. 607, H.R. 
907 etc. The administration position opposes 
H.R. 10037, and favors the so-called Long 
bill (S. 928) which we feel is a more worth- 
while bill. 

The McCulloch bill makes it a crime will- 
fully to intercept or disclose wire or oral 
communications or willfully to mail, manu- 
facture or advertise devices used primarily to 
intercept wire or oral communications except 
for certain specific employees, and prohibits 
the use of such communications in evidence, 
except the Attorney General or his assistants 
may make application to a Federal Judge and 
the latter may authorize, and in the case of 
the States the State Attorney General or the 
Prosecuting or District Attorney may make 
application to a State Judge and the latter 
may authorize the interception of wire and 
oral communications in a listed number of 
cases. The orders are ex parte, and there are 
limitations of the orders, To use the fruits of 
the orders as evidence in a trial, disclosure 
must be made to the defendant before trial. 
There are other provisions discussed in the 
Subcommittee report. 

In view of Berger v. New York, which found 
& New York eavesdropping statute uncon- 
stitutional under the Fourth Amendment, 
which decision concluded that there was a 
trespassory intrusion of a constitutionally 
protected area and also violated the Four- 
teenth Amendment, the report of the Com- 
mittee attempts to prove the constitutional 
validity of the McCulloch bill? 

We have read the opinion of Justice Clark 


1Obviously Katz v. United States U.S. 
(December 18, 1967) has clarified some ques- 
tions posed by Berger v. New York, decided at 
the last term of the Court. It has decided 
some of the questions then posed by Justice 
Black. 

Basically, the position taken by the minor- 
ity of our Committee, has not been altered 
by the Katz decision. What we said in C-2 
to C-5 still remains as our opinion as to the 
relative pieces of legislation of the 90th Con- 
gress, (with the exception of the last line on 
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and the concurring opinions of Justices 
Douglas and Stewart in the Berger case and 
we are not at all as certain as ts the Com- 
mittee that eavesdropping can be made con- 
stitutionally valid. Justice Douglas would 
also find it invalid as a violation of the 
Fifth Amendment. And Justice Black who 
dissented in Berger said “. . . makes it com- 
pletely impossible for the State or Federal 
Government ever to have a valid eavesdrop- 
ping statute”. (Emphasis added). All such 
evidence obtained would seem to be illegal 
and we agree with Justice Holmes who in 
dissent in Olmstead v. United States, 277 U.S. 
438, said: 

“I think government ought not to use 
evidence obtained and only obtainable by 
criminal act... it is desirable that crimi- 
nals should be detected and that to that 
end all available evidence should be used. 
It is also desirable that government should 
not itself foster and pay for other crimes 
when they are means by which evidence is 
to be obtained . . for my part I think it is 
a less evil that some criminals should escape 
than that a government should play an 
ignoble part”. 

We agree also with Justice Holmes when 
he points out that the ends should not 
justify the means, In the same Olmstead, 
Justice Brandeis said in dissent: “The great- 
est dangers to liberty lurk in insidious en- 
croachment by men of zeal, well meaning 
but without understanding.” 

Realizing that liberty and free action were 
the fiber of a free society, and as a result of 
Olmstead, Congress in 1934 passed the Fed- 
eral Communications Act of 1934 and 47 
USC 605 made it illegal to intercept and 
divulge any communications by wire, radio 
or television which communication was not 
authorized by the sender. The report finds 
fault with 605 because there have been num- 
bers of violations by the authorities, which 
speaks more about the authorities than the 
law. Section 605 remains the law, as to wire- 
tapping. We believe it should remain so. 

The Committee indicates (after a review 
of the current federal and state laws and 
regulations, court decisions and other data) 
that there is a “chaotic condition present” 
with regards to wiretapping and eavesdrop- 
ping which requires a need for Congressional 
legislation. 36 states prohibit wiretapping and 
Illinois prohibits all manner of eavesdrop- 
ping. These cannot be any chaos about these 
states. Section 605 affects all prosecutions 
by the Federal government as to wiretapping 
and the Solicitor General has indicated to 
the Court that eavesdropping evidence will 
not be used in the Federal courts, There can- 
not be any chaos as to the Federal Govern- 
ment. But the report cites Schwartz v. Teras, 
344 U.S. 199, a 1952 case which permitted 
illegally obtained wiretap evidence to be ad- 
mitted in state courts as evidence of chaos, 
though the report concludes that this is bad 
law. We agree. Further under 605, we be- 
lieve it is an obvious divulgence. Most legal 
scholars seem to agree. If eavesdropping is 


C2.) As to our statement on C-1 that we 
are not certain that eavesdropping can be 
made constitutionally valid, in light of Katz, 
this would appear to be wrong. 

The majority report of course now, in view 
of Katz, contains many incorrect statements 
of current law, commencing on page 2. But it 
appears that the requirements for a proper 
law enunciated on page 3, are correct. 

Katz also says that a person's general right 
to privacy—to be left alone—is left largely 
to the law of the individual States, quoting 
cases in support. This the majority report 
fails to emphasize. 

Though Katz indicates that there are times 
when search without warrant is reasonable, 
it makes no universal rule regarding such 
conditions. It does appear to have once and 
for all time overruled Olmstead and Gold- 
man. 
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not covered by 605, as the report points out, 
we find no difficulty in effecting a statute 
covering it. But again we point to Mr. Justice 
Black, who appears to believe that any statute 
permitting eavesdropping would be violative 
of the Fourth Amendment in light of Berger. 
Mr. Justice Douglas in Berger points out that 
no matter what limitations a legislature puts 
on eavesdropping orders by courts, the 
orders must by the very nature of eaves- 
dropping authorize a general search, as it is 
impossible to limit the search. 

Nor do we find any difficulty with “divul- 
gence”. Though the subcommittee cites il- 
lustrations of difficulty of interpretation of 
this word, it seems most clear to us. We 
hardly find this a cogent argument against 
605. 

But the argument is made that “organized 
crime” must be destroyed at all cost, that 
the tools for this are wiretapping and eaves- 
dropping orders, and that such destruction 
serves a useful end. No doubt leaders of “or- 
ganized crime” have been convicted through 
the use of these tools. Mr. Hogan has said 
so many times. But equally most leaders have 
not. We have always had “organized crime,” 
and no doubt the nature of man will insure 
that this problem will be with us forever. 
But crime will be with us forever also, or- 
ganized or unorganized, and as lawyers we 
find no reason to set up one set of rules for 
“organized crime” and another set for un- 
organized crime. We should apply the law 
equally to all the accused and defendants. 
We also find it difficult to accept the rationale 
that since crime is a “dirty” business, we 
should employ “dirty” tools to combat it. 

The claim is made that the McCulloch bill 
actually “tightens” and limits the present 
use of wiretapping and eavesdropping. We 
are not convinced, even if we felt this were 
a valid argument. It would extend orders 
tremendously under Federal law and run 
directly contra General Clark’s regulations of 
1967. It would certainly not limit orders in 
those states which presently permit no or- 
ders. It would allow orders by Federal Judges 
in 18 categories! (Atomic Energy Act matters, 
espionage, sabotage, treason, murder, kid- 
napping, extortion, bribery, sports bribery, 
transmission of gambling information, ob- 
struction of justice, injury to the President, 
racketeering, welfare fund bribery, counter- 
feiting, bankruptcy fraud, narcotics, and 
conspiracy to commit any of the above acts). 
What it leaves out is hard to imagine! 

And under State law, it would allow orders 
in 6 categories. (Murder, kidnapping, felony, 
gambling, bribery, extortion and narcotics). 

Thus we are told that although under 
Federal and State law the bill would per- 
mit wiretapping and eavesdropping orders 
in 24 categories of crime, there would be a 
limitation. We can only vision extensions, 
not limitations. 

But we are informed that there is a def- 
inite “tightening” under the McCulloch bill, 
in that a notice of the Order is served upon 
the person named in the Order not later than 
one year after the termination of the period 
of the Order. We cannot imagine any more 
Kafka type legislation. What actual good this 
will do the person is hard to imagine, but 
the harm to him is most apparent. For most 
it would mean a constant fear of government. 

The argument is then made that present- 
ly search warrants permit extensive search- 
ing of books, records, premises etc. and that 
therefore there is a similarity to any wire- 
tapping orders and eavesdropping orders. 
This of course is hardly so. Eavesdropping 
and wiretapping orders must be general 
searches, because they must involve every- 
thing that the subject of the order says, 
whether related to the subject of the order 
or not, and it must involve private conversa- 
tions of other persons, wholly without the 
scope of the order, and it must involve situa- 
tions when no permanent record is desired, 
and therefore it does invade all sorts of pri- 
vacies of all sorts of peoples. This is the very 
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reason we have “an inherent dislike” for 
wiretapping and eavesdropping, as the report 
concludes and why it is so “offensive” and 
“objectionable”. Weighing all considerations 
we find and conclude there is a material blow 
to liberty. 

As to another argument for the McCulloch 
bill—that it has a self-terminating clause 
(8 years); and that there is a requirement 
of measuring the effects by review of social 
scientists (not lawyers), we find them com- 
pletely unpersuasive, Incalculable harm can 
be done in much less than 8 years, and we 
fail to see any value to be obtained by a 
dissertation on this review by a group of 
handpicked “social scientists”. 

The Attorney General has indicated (see 
his regulations) that there iss * * sup- 
port for the view that any electronic eaves- 
dropping on conversations in constitution- 
ally protected areas is a violation of the 
Fourth Amendment even if such surveillance 
is accomplished without physical trespass or 
entry”. 

The Attorney General has indicated that 
homes, private offices, hotel rooms and auto- 
mobiles are clear examples of constitution- 
ally protected areas but that there may also 
be other locations. Neither he nor the Presi- 
dent is sympathetic or requires a bill such 
as the McCulloch bill, and the General has 
reaffirmed that 605 applies to all persons 
under his jurisdiction. We applaud the 
Attorney General. 

The cry for more tools and aids for police 
and prosecutors is an old one. When they are 
proper, we encourage the authorities. When 
they are not (as in this case) we should dis- 
courage them. We as lawyers should uphold 
the traditions of liberty, decency and fair 
play, and have a greater burden to do so than 
any other class of citizens. We certainly have 
the burden as do the Courts of upholding 
and reaffirming our constitutionally defined 
rights. These are paramount. We then have a 
duty to uphold moral and legal principles, 
and we shall exercise that duty. 

We find no hard evidence that our society 
is in such peril that we must give up the 
right of privacy which is really what makes 
life worth living. We are not so naive as to 
believe that with all the sophisticated elec- 
tronic tools now available to the police and 
the authorities, they will not use them, even 
without our legislative blessing, but we know 
many will not, as they also cherish our tradi- 
tion and law. 

We find the need for the wiretapping tools 
and the eavesdropping tools has not been 
demonstrated, that there are other methods 
available to accomplish the desirable social 
end. We do hold that the right of privacy is 
also a desirable social end and that the 
McCulloch bill and all bills permitting eaves- 
dropping and wiretapping defeat that end 
and we oppose them. 

Saul. C. DOWNES, 
ARTHUR Q. FUNN, 
JULIUS L. GOLDSTEIN, 
SoL RABKIN? 


2In addition to the members signing the 
dissenting report, other members of both 
Committees also voted against the Report ap- 
proved by the majority. 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


HON. CHARLES E. GOODELL 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1968 
Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 


day introducing legislation on a matter 
I consider to be extremely important. I 
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hope that my comments will serve to 
demonstrate that importance. 

The world of American industrial re- 
lations is obviously an important one. 
But it is also a delicate and sensitive 
one. Every week, across the country, 
employers and unions are working out 
their codes of relationship—a code which 
in each case is represented by a collec- 
tive bargaining agreement. 

And the negotiations which produce 
those agreements rest upon a complex of 
understandings and assumptions which, 
although they do not enter into the 
agreements, very considerably affect the 
nature of the agreements entered into. 

Obviously, any serious intervention 
with these basic, underlying guideposts 
will necessarily shake, and maybe even 
shatter, the sensitive framework of rela- 
tionships built into the collective agree- 
ment. 

A 1960 trio of decisions of the U.S. 
Supreme Court relating to labor arbitra- 
tion represents just that kind of dan- 
gerous—and  unjustified—interference 
with the collective bargaining process. 

Known as the Warrior & Gulf tril- 
ogy—Warrior & Gulf Navigation Co. v. 
USW, 363 U.S. 574; USW v. American 
Mfg. Co., 363 U.S. 564; and USW v. En- 
terprise Wheel & Car Corp., 363 U.S. 
593—from the lead case in the group, 
the decisions upset and reverse the 
standard rule of arbitrability. This 
standard rule, recognizing that arbitra- 
tion is a deliberately chosen alternative 
to judicial litigation, permits judicial en- 
forcement of a demand to arbitrate only 
where the duty to arbitrate the particu- 
lar demand is clear. 

In the trilogy decisions, the Court held 
that arbitration demands, under collec- 
tive bargaining agreements, must be en- 
forced by the courts unless the demands 
are specifically excluded from arbitration 
by language in the agreement. 

Despite the strong protests against the 
Warrior and Gulf doctrine which im- 
mediately arose from lawyers, labor re- 
lations experts, and even arbitrators— 
Levitt, “The Supreme Court and Arbitra- 
tion,” New York University 14th annual 
conference on labor, 1961, page 217 and 
the following, Hays, The Supreme Court 
and Labor Law,“ 60 Columbia Law Re- 
view, 901, November 1960, note 46, Cornell 
Law Quarterly Review, page 336 and the 
following, winter, 1961; Wallen, “Recent 
Supreme Court Decisions on Arbitra- 
tion—An Arbitrator’s View,” 63 West 
Virginia Law Review, 295, 1961; Kagel, 
“Recent Supreme Court Decisions and 
the Arbitration Process,” Proceedings of 
the 14th annual meeting, National Acad- 
emy of Arbitrators, 1961, page 1. See 
also, the report at pages A2 to A4 of 
BNA’s Daily Labor Report, reporting the 
February 8, 1963, meeting of the National 
Academy of Arbitrators—the Supreme 
Court has continued to apply, and even 
expand, this radical new rule. For in- 
stance, in March of this year, the Court 
in Wiley & Sons v. Livingston, 376 U.S. 
543, ruled that even the procedural pre- 
conditions to arbitration, such as con- 
tractual time limits, must be decided by 
the arbitrator, and not the Court. 

The labor law section of the American 
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Bar Association has labeled this strange 
new doctrine “turnstile arbitration,” and 
has formally recommended that Congress 
reverse it by enactment of a modification 
to section 301 of the Labor-Management 
Relations Act of 1947. 

I fully agree with the concern of the 
American Bar Association that these 
revolutionary decisions must be reversed. 
Accordingly, I am today introducing a 
bill to accomplish that purpose. This 
legislation will serve the public interest 
for the following reasons: 

First, the Court's decisions represent 
an unfair reversal of one of the basic 
principles upon which existing and future 
collective agreements are reached—the 
rule that the arbitration clause in a con- 
tract will be subject to normal careful, 
judicial construction. 

Hundreds, if not thousands, of collec- 
tive agreements across the land—with 
arbitration clauses negotiated under the 
umbrella of that rule—were substantial- 
ly modified by the Warrior and Gulf de- 
cision. The parties to those agreements 
awoke one day to find themselves party 
to an arbitration agreement of a kind 
they had never intended to make. 

The sensitive balancing of rights and 
duties included in those collective agree- 
ments was summarily unbalanced by the 
Court’s action. No one will ever know 
the degree of damage to union-manage- 
ment relations which will flow from this 
upset. I believe that it is highly desir- 
able for Congress to undo that damage 
now. 

Second, I believe that the Warrior and 
Gulf rule represents a basic misconstrue- 
tion and distortion of congressional in- 
tent and constitutes a prime example of 
judicial legislation. 

The keystone of the questionable arch 
of logic by which the Court imputes con- 
gressional intent to create an auto- 
matic” rule of arbitrability in labor dis- 
putes is the Court’s prior decision in the 
Lincoln Mills trilogy, 353 U.S. 448 (1957). 
In that earlier trilogy, the Court held 
that section 301(a) of the Taft-Hartley 
Act authorizes as follows: 

Federal courts to fashion a body of Fed- 
eral law for the enforcement of * * * col- 
lective-bargaining agreements and includes 
within that Federal law specific performances 
of promises to arbitrate grievances under col- 
lective-bargaining agreements. 

> » * * „ 

We conclude that the substantive law to 
apply in suits under section 301(a) is Fed- 
eral law which the courts must fashion from 
the policy of our national labor laws. (Jus- 
tice Frankfurter’s dissent after cogently 
demonstrating that Congress had not the 
slightest intent to assign this legislative 
function to the Court, sharply questions the 
constitutional right of the Court to assume 
such a function. The questionable right 
of the Court to create a “labor-contract 
code” underscores the importance of con- 
stant congressional overseeing of the code’s 
development.) 


Justice Frankfurter sharply chided his 
colleagues for this decision, which, he 
said, attributed to Congress “an occult 
intent.” And law school professor and 
labor law expert Charles Gregory said 
of the decision: 


It is enough to make the legal profession 
hold onto their hats. 


D Cl 
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In the Warrior cases, the Court fash- 
ioned its arbitrability rule by determin- 
ing that: 

The present Federal policy is to promote 
industrial stabilization through the collec- 
tive bargaining agreement. A major factor 
in achieving industrial peace is the inclusion 
of a provision for arbitration of grievances 
in the collective bargaining agreement. 

Complete effectuation of the Federal policy 
is achieved when the agreement contains 
both an arbitration provision for all unre- 
solved grievances and an absolute prohibition 
of strikes, the arbitration agreement being 
the “quid pro quo” for the agreement not to 
strike. 


Neither in Lincoln Mills nor in the 
Warrior cases does the Court submit any 
proof of the intent of Congress to “favor” 
grievance arbitration other than (a) this 
vague statement in Lincoln Mills: 

To be sure, there is a great medley of ideas 
reflected in the hearings, reports, and de- 
bates on the act. Yet, to repeat, the entire 
tenor of the history indicates that the agree- 
ment to arbitrate grievance disputes was 
considered as quid pro quo of a no-strike 
agreement. 


And (b) the following statement in the 
majority opinion in the American Manu- 
facturing Co.: 

Section 203 (d) of the Labor Management 
Relations Act, 1947, 61 Stat. 154, 29 U.S.C. 
178 (d) states: Final adjustments by a 
method agreed upon by the parties is hereby 
declared to be the desirable method for set- 
tlement of grievance disputes arising over 
the application or interpretation of an exist- 
ing collective-bargaining agreement * * *.” 
That policy can be effectuated only if the 
means chosen by the parties for settlement 
of their differences under a collective-bar- 
gaining agreement is given full play. 


Statement (a) is not supported by the 
legislative history of the Taft-Hartley 
Act—an exhaustive legislative history of 
section 301 relating to this subject is 
devastatingly appended to Justice 
Frankfurter’s dissent in Lincoln Mills. 
In any event, statements (a) and (b) 
even if valid, do not in any way lend 
support to the Court’s creation of this 
startling new doctrine of “automatic 
arbitrability” upon the alleged ground 
that it reflects congressional intent. In- 
deed, the language of section 203(d), 
quoted above, could more logically be 
construed as reflecting congressional 
intent that the courts should carefully 
scrutinize “the method of final adjust- 
ment agreed upon by the parties,” in 
order not to misapply their agreement. 
Such an interpretation would appear to 
be confirmed by the following quotation 
from a House conference report which is 


The “quid pro quo” concept attributed by 
the majority opinion to Congress is actually 
the Court's own invention. Most Congress- 
men are sufficiently familiar with collective 
bargaining to know that the only considera- 
tion flowing to an employer in the usual 
collective bargaining agreement is the no- 
strike clause. It is simply a distortion of 
fact to narrow the employer's quid, from the 
entire basket of promises he makes, to the 
meager confines of the arbitration clause— 
a clause which many labor contracts do not 
contain, The distortion thus accomplished 
is tantamount to a holding that the monthly 
cash rental for a nine-room house is the 
quid pro quo for the use of the dining room. 
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importantly highlighted by Justice 
Douglas in Lincoln Mills: 


Once parties have made a collective-bar- 
gaining contract, the enforcement of that 
contract should be left to the usual processes 
of the law. 


Perhaps in recognition of the meager 
and “clairvoyant” nature of this estimate 
of congressional intent, the Court’s 
opinion sought to justify this “entirely 
new and strange doctrine” by a discur- 
sive, internally inconsistent discussion 
of the nature of labor arbitration, lead- 
ing to the highly debatable conclusion 
that that nature warrants a hands-off 
approach on the part of the courts. 

Professor, now court of appeals 
judge, Paul Hays cogently noted the 
lack of logie and correctness in the tril- 
ogy, saying: 

It is with the reasoning of the opinions 
and with their aura that one takes issue. 
Perhaps it would be fair to say that the 
Court’s view of labor arbitration, as expressed 
in these opinions, is romantic rather than 
realistic and rational. The picture given of 
the arbitration process sounds more like the 
praise of arbitration one might hear in the 
speeches at a dinner in honor of some pop- 
ular arbitrator, or at a public function of 
an arbitration group. It suggests only a 
vague resemblance to the hard, practical, 
day-to-day processes of hearing and deter- 
mining grievances (60 Columbia Law Re- 
view at 930). 


Third, the decisions contain within 
themselves the seeds of labor-manage- 
ment conflict, As contracts terminate, or 
otherwise become open for bargaining, 
management will inevitably seek to re- 
move the arbitration clauses whose na- 
ture has been so abruptly changed by the 
courts. Unions, attempting to hold onto 
their newly found turnstile arbitration, 
will resist. The result: a harsh and 
totally unnecessary cause of strikes, 
picketing, and all the animosity and ill 
will thereby engendered. 

My conclusion that these decisions will 
lead to industrial strife is supported by 
many commentators. For example: 

The Court’s opinion is motivated by the 
professed intention to promote industrial 
peace. The instant decision, however, com- 
pels Management, when existing contracts 
come up for renegotiation, to specifically ex- 
clude from arbitration those practices con- 
sidered to be legitimate managerial rights. 
Should this meet with bitter union opposi- 
tion, the result may be just the open indus- 
trial warfare the Court is seeking to avoid. 
(Vol. 46, Cornell Law Quarterly at p. 346.) 

What are the practical implications of the 
Supreme Court’s decisions for collective bar- 
gaining? Those in management who panic 
may rush in to insist on tightening the so- 
called standard arbitration clauses to sharply 
delimit arbitration. They are bound to meet 
with sharp resistance from union negoti- 
ators, especially when they get into the 
supremely sensitive areas such as subcon- 
tracting and the like. (Wallen 63, W, Va. Law 
Review at p. 299.) 

The newly announced Douglas doctrine 
shatters precedent. Arbitration has received 
the alchemist’s transmutation. Except for 
matters expressly excluded, all arbitration is 
now open end regardless of union-manage- 
ment intent; and the right of judicial re- 
view, for all practical purposes, is a thing of 
the past. These decisions are so weighted 
in labor’s favor that two results appear in- 
evitable: (1) Attempts to modify long-exist- 
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ing contract language to avoid the dangers 
posed will cause considerable labor-manage- 
ment strife; (2) a spate of judicial opinions 
distinguishing the instant cases will follow 
in an effort to restore a semblance of reality 
to the arbitral process. (Cornell L. Rev., vol. 
46 at p. 349.) 


I think no one has better expressed the 
recent strange convolutions of the Su- 
preme Court in this area of the collective 
agreement than Prof. Clyde Summers, 
of Yale Law School. In his report to 
the American Bar Association Labor 
mer Section in 1962, Professor Summers 


The Court's main concern this term has 
been with exploring the wonderland of sec- 
tion 301. Following the white rabbit of leg- 
islative intent, the Justices have peeked 
through the doorway of State court juris- 
diction, nearly drowned in their own tears 
over Norris-La Guardia; and like an Alice, the 
Court, in this wonderland, has first closed 
up and then opened up, like a telescope, 
scarcely knowing how to become the correct 
size, or what the correct size should be. 

In Lincoln-Mills the Court shot up like a 
giant, now capable of fashioning a body of 
Federal law for the enforcement of collec- 
tive bargaining agreements. But in the 
Steelworkers’ cases the Court nearly disap- 
peared entirely when it tasted an arbitration 
clause. It protested it was too unschooled 
to interpret an agreement, and too shy to ask 
the arbitrator for an explanation of his 
decision. 

This year the Court in March was wise 
and strong enough to write into an agree- 
ment a no-strike clause, but in June was 
helpless to require that ones written by the 
parties be obeyed. 

The ability to change sides can, as Alice 
discovered, be quite useful if the Court knows 
why and when it needs to perform different 
functions and has path or purpose, But in 
the cases this year, the Court seemed to 
bela cng through random doors to new adven- 

ures, 


In the light of all the above, I think 
it is time for Congress to step into this 
wonderland through which the Court 
has been wandering and to seek now to 
restore sanity and order, 

Early enactment of the bill which I am 
introducing today represents a highly ap- 
propriate first step in this endeavor, 


EARNING POWER EDUCATION 
HON. .WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1968 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the Febru- 
ary 1968 issue of American County Gov- 
ernment carries a story of such excel- 
lence on a successful effort by the Cook 
County, 1l., Department of Public Aid 
to convert welfare recipients into proved 
wage earners that I want to call special 
attention to it. I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed at the conclusion of 
my remarks. 

Cook County created a 16-week course 
in the fine art of wood finishing—a skill 
where job openings exist. It was open to 
people with at least a fifth-grade edu- 
cation. 

Two things here are significant. Wood 
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finishing is a skilled job and one in de- 
mand. It is a job which does not require 
a full formal education. It does, however, 
demand initiative, conscientiousness, and 
meticulous care. 

The next major point is the concen- 
trated brevity of the course. Sixteen 
weeks of school—4 months—480 hours 
of intense instruction created apprentice 
wood finishers. 

A fourth point is that the 150 men who 
have gone through this program received 
their relief payments while in school. 
The result is that for an expenditure of 
$75,000 for the school or $500 per stu- 
dent plus 16 weeks of welfare payments 
that would have been made anyway, the 
taxpayers have been saved $500,000 in 
welfare costs. But even more, Cook 
County has given these people a chance— 
one they deserve—to be productive citi- 
zens. 

Significant was the cooperation of the 
business community and labor in a joint 
effort to provide well-trained apprentices 
where there is a shortage of skilled 
workers. 

In my judgment much can be done 
at a real savings in tax-supported wel- 
fare dollars if in other counties the pub- 
lic welfare people, educators, business 
and labor will make this type of coopera- 
tive effort to train skilled craftsmen. 

I think it is evident that this success 
did not just happen. I trust this example 
will serve as encouragement to counties 
all over the country to demonstrate that 
there are realistic and permanent ways 
to cut welfare rolls. 

It is my earnest hope that all State 
public welfare agencies and county com- 
missioners will renew their efforts and 
will join together with business and labor 
in similar programs to provide job skills 
in areas where there are job opportu- 
nities. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article be printed in the 
Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Success STORY IN Woop AND WELFARE 
(By Stanley D. Banash) 

“I want to congratulate the trainees who 
are graduating this morning. 

With these words, a sense of pride, of con- 
fidence, and of accomplishment crosses the 
faces of the graduates as they receive their 
diplomas. For them as for past trainees, it 
means a second-chance, a new life—a life 
of self-respect and dignity—and a bright fu- 
ture in a steady well-paying job. 

The event marks 16 weeks of thorough 
theoretical and practical class instruction in 
the fine art of wood finishing. Each graduate 
carries proudly a feeling of attainment as he 
and members of his family participate in the 
solemn occasion. Representatives of labor 
unions, furniture stores, and industrial man- 
agement are in attendance. One guest speak- 
ing before the graduates emphasized that 
“the fundamental and practical training that 
you have received here is the finest and best 
that you can receive in any school that exists 
today anywhere.” To help assure the success 
of each graduate, the school provides, in ad- 
dition to his diploma, a finishing kit and 
tools valued at $60. 

Since the program was organized on 
Wednesday, March 24, 1965, more than 150 
male public aid recipients have availed them- 
selves of its training. Under the direction of 
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the Cook County, Ill., Department of Public 
Aid, classes are conducted in a renovated 
brick building on Chicago's near south side. 
On December 1, 1967, the jurisdiction of the 
school was transferred to the Superintendent 
of Schools. 

“If you had been in this building three 
years ago, you would have turned and walked 
out,” explains Supervisor Ivan Bianchi as 
he looks with pride around his workshop. 
Pointing across one of two large classrooms, 
he shows where “partitions were placed be- 
tween offices and lecture rooms, floors tiled, 
walls painted, and electricity installed, I 
even had to write my own curriculum for the 
courses,” he added, “since there is no school 
like this in the United States or in Europe.” 

Qualifications for admission to the pro- 
gram are not rigid. A man must be between 
the ages of 21 and 40, must have at least 
a fifth grade education, must have good eye- 
sight and possess general good health with 
no evidence of lung or skin diseases. 

The department's Welfare Rehabilitation 
Service thoroughly screens and tests each 
applicant prior to a personal interview with 
Supervisor Bianchi. 

Trainees more than meet the standards 
set for the program. Nevertheless, social 
problems do arise. Assisting as the school's 
on-the-spot caseworker is Kazimierz Serwas, 
a former school teacher. “A frequent prob- 
lem,” Serwas said, “is one in which a stu- 
dent wants to leave the program because he 
is offered a good wage elsewhere. I try to 
explain to him that a different job requiring 
no skill may be temporary. Without a skill, 
what can he do? As the work load decreases, 
he will be one of the first to lose his job. 
Here, if he stays in school and completes the 
program, he will know a trade—a trade that 
is in demand, that pays a good wage, and 
that offers respect and prestige through 
union membership. Many of them see the 
point,” he added, “and elect to remain with 
our program.“ In addition to Serwas, Ivan 
Bianchi has two other class instructors, Vic- 
tor Bianchi, his brother, and Henry Donner. 

Operating Monday through Friday from 
9 a.m. to 4:30 p.m., the school conducts two 
classes limited to twenty students each. The 
480 hours of instruction in the 4 month 
course accomplish two primary aims: 1) the 
teaching of the principles and techniques 
of wood finishing; and 2) the educating of 
a welfare recipient to prepare him for his 
readjustment to the work force. 

Following enrollment, the students are 
given the utmost in training, practical ex- 
perience, and group instruction. Students 
devote 18 hours to learning the various kinds 
of wood; 12 hours to staining and toning; 
12 hours to wash coating; 12 hours to apply- 
ing first and second coats of lacquer; 12 
hours to varnish removing; 6 hours to spray 
painting equipment including the spray 
booth, air compressors, air transformers, con- 
denser spray guns, and the pressure feed 
tank; 24 hours to spray gun motion; 30 
hours to rubbing the top coat; 180 hours to 
the burning-in process for indentation, 
French patching, and brush, touch-up and 
color matching; 30 hours to repairing and 
regluing broken furniture; 90 hours to re- 
finishing and object; 30 hours to review and 
graduation; and 12 hours to orientation to 
the work force. 

Through the co-sponsorship of the wood 
training program by the Department of Pub- 
lic Aid, the Chicago Retail Furniture Asso- 
ciation, and the Upholsterers and Wood Fin- 
ishers Union, Local 18, AFL-CIO, a strong 
rapport is being built between industry and 
the County Welfare Department. Bianchi’s 
long association with the wood finishing in- 
dustry makes it possible for him to. obtain 
an ample supply of unfinished material from 
area manufacturers. Admiral Corporation has 
contributed 800 television cabinets valued at 
$10,000, Gulbranson Corporation contributed 
flat stock, and the Hammond Organ Company 
sent organ side panels. Bianchi remarked 
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that “their response to my appeal was be- 
yond all my expectations,” 

Industry’s cooperation is seen as an invest- 
ment in the future. The Chicago area, 
through the wood finishing program, is fur- 
nished with about 25 percent of its industrial 
manpower requirement. Wood craftsmen ad- 
mit that the trade requires a vast amount of 
skill, Although graduates receive thorough 
instruction and are classified as apprentice 
wood-finishers upon graduation, many years 
of learning, practice, and experience are 
needed before they become masters of their 
trade. 

MORE SCHOOLS NEEDED 


The school prides itself as being the only 
one of its kind in the nation. Unfortunately, 
it cannot meet the national demand which, 
by 1975, will have increased threefold. Bian- 
chi explained that “it is too bad we don't 
have schools like this in New York, Califor- 
nia, and in the Southern states where many 
of the furniture factories are located. In 
some factories they instruct the worker in 
only one phase of the trade, but this does 
not make him a skilled worker. Specialization 
will not reduce the national shortage as these 
men will continue to remain unskilled. Com- 
panies must be willing to organize a program 
at their plant to train men in all phases of 
this work. Only when manufacturers in other 
areas of the country show enough vigorous 
support for a program such as was developed 
in Illinois will the national need be fulfilled. 

“A program like this, organized in coopera- 
tion with the welfare departments in cities 
like New York, Detroit, Los Angeles, and Bir- 
mingham, can take many public aid recip- 
ients off relief and put them in skilled jobs. 
It can teach them good working habits, put 
them on an even keel in the economy, and 
help them to become self-sufficient,” said 
Bianchi. 

Since the school’s organization, Cook 
County taxpayers have realized a saving of 
nearly $500,000, Each trainee upon gradu- 
ating is immediately employed in the wood 
finishing industry and, therefore, is no 
longer dependent upon public assistance. 
Bianchi estimates that operating expenses, 
including training, workshop needs, salaries, 
and tool kits, have amounted to approxi- 
mately $75,000. 

Capable instructors and limited class-size 
are positive forces inducing strong class par- 
ticipation, Students show interest and will- 
ingness to learn. Training sessions feature 
give-and-take with students voicing ques- 
tions whenever doubts arise. 


CONFIDENCE AND ADVANCEMENT 


Students in their training acquire a feeling 
of confidence and advancement, although 
some still recall the unskilled back-breaking 
work, in manual labor, before going on pub- 
lic assistance. With the addition of modern 
machinery at the mills, unskilled laborers 
were the first to be replaced. One student, 
formerly a chipper and grinder at the mill, 
remarked appreciatively that T'd have to pay 
if this was a private school. I couldn’t afford 
that.” Another student, pleased that he was 
learning a skill added that “I’d never do this 
on my own. These programs cost money. 
Working during the day and going to school 
at night isn’t for me.” Students continue to 
receive their relief checks while learning the 
trade. This enables them to continue train- 
ing without insurmountable financial difi- 
culty. 

Accounts of relief recipients moving from 
public assistance to steady jobs, in most 
cases, are publicly unknown. Such is not the 
case with graduates and trainees of the Cook 
County Wood Finishing Program as the fol- 
lowing personal experiences will show. 

“I enrolled in one of the first classes,” said 
Gale D. “That was about two years ago. Yea, 
I was on public aid, and it was a real strug- 
gle. Tryin’ to support a wife and five kids 
on $300 a month ain’t no picnic. I had to 
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learn a trade or somethin’ that would give 
me a steady job. I heard about the wood 
trainin’ program and thought to give it a 
try. I had to put everything I had into it. 
My back was against the wall, I started out 
at $2.00 an hour after the school. 
Now I’m makin’ $3.25 an hour and looking 
for another raise soon. This sure is good 
money. The wife is happy and I hope I never 
see a relief check again.” 

“Listen, ya ever try to raise three kids on 
$230 a month?” said Duel H. “It was darn 
rough. The wife kept after me to get a better 
job. Then I heard about this wood workin’ 
class. It wasn’t what I wanted, but I needed 
a trade. Beside the school puts you in a job 
when you finish the course. I wanted to be an 
auto mechanic, but they didn’t have a course 
like that available. Well, I completed this 
wood workin’ course, and I’m makin’ $2.04 
an hour now. At least the trade I have can’t 
be taken from me.” 


A BOOK OF MATCHES 


“I was in and out of jobs,” said John A. 
“Dockworker, order filler at a warehouse, I 
tried them all. No security or benefits. Finally 
I got sick and could not work and ended 
up on relief. Oh boy, I can tell you. . five 
kids and a wife at home on What . $225 a 
month public aid. How do you support a 
family on that? Hospital bills were climbing. 
I had to learn a trade—something that would 
give me security and some benefits for my 
family. When I attended the wood working 
school, I still received public aid. They even 
paid my car fare to work. It was the best 
chance I had to better myself. I wanted to 
work, but I was unskilled and people just 
didn’t give me a chance. The Public Aid De- 
partment had other programs, but this one 
appealed to me. Since finishing the course a 
year ago, I’ve been earning $2.25 an hour ata 
furniture store in the Chicago area. It was 
the first job where they asked me to come in 
right away. With some overtime, I'm making 
more than $100 a week. I never made that 
much money before in my life. I learned a lot 
in the course. I remember Mr. Bianchi telling 
us one day—Don’t expect to set the world on 
fire. At least he gave me a book of matches.” 

Ivan Bianchi, master wood finisher and 
supervisor of the program, must assume the 
responsibility for each graduate’s success. 
His background in wood finishing spans 
many years. In reminiscing, the 52-year-old 
father of three recalled working at “15 cents 
an hour when my dad was doing this at Ham- 
mond Organ Company in Chicago.” Bianchi, 
who grew up in the environment of an Italian 
family engrossed in wood working, went on 
to receive his B.S. degree in organic chem- 
istry from DePaul University in Chicago. 
For the next five years, he worked at Ham- 
mond Organ, later switching to an aircraft 
plant. As he began diversifying and gaining 
knowledge, Bianchi became a salesman for a 
varnish company, moved to a position as 
technical advisor on industrial coatings, and 
later became a finish consulting engineer be- 
fore joining the Cook County Department of 
Public Aid. 

“Taking unskilled people and teaching 
them a trade is very gratifying,” says Bianchi. 
“Graduates are now earning a minimum of 
$100 a week in the wood finishing industry. 
This amounts to nearly $150 per month more 
than what they received while on relief. 
Learning a trade that can pay as much as 
$8,000 yearly is enough to inspire most.” 


A STORY OF SUCCESS 


One leading furniture finishing manufac- 
turer succinctly described the program as 
teaching displaced people a new skill where 
a future is assured, doing something concrete 
to alleviate long-term relief expenses, and 
restoring confidence and integrity to citizens 
who greatly need it. 

There is a future for each of these grad- 
uates. And each graduate can relate a story— 
a story of success that has led him from a life 
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of degradation to one of respect and dignity. 
Since many of them already have families, 
one cannot deny that there will be strains 
on their financial needs. But they now have 
a chance to improve themselves, to progress, 
and to bring home a decent wage to provide 
their families with their basic necessities. 


RAILROAD SAFETY BILL 
HON. RICHARD D. McCARTHY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1968 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a comprehensive rail- 
road safety bill to replace the present 
piecemeal safety legislation which is 
outdated. 

The bill would empower the Secretary 
of Transportation to set safety stand- 
ards for railroad equipment, facilities, 
and operations. It would also place safety 
regulation of the railroad industry on 
the same footing as the aviation and auto 
industries. 

After a ruptured and derailed railroad 
car leaked the chemical styrene into the 
local sewer system in Sloan, N.Y., on 
February 18, forcing many area residents 
to flee their homes, I began to investi- 
gate the problem of railroad safety and 
found many gaps. 

I soon discovered that our present rail- 
road safety legislation was written from 
50 to 75 years ago for another era in our 
history. 

At the present time, the Department 
of Transportation has no jurisdiction 
over the design, construction, inspection, 
or maintenance of track, roadway, or 
bridges. Derailment is one of the most 
frequent railroad accidents and is often 
caused by faulty wheels, axles, or track 
conditions over which the Federal Gov- 
ernment has no authority. 

I feel that current railroad safety legis- 
lation is not responsive to today’s fast 
pace. Lethal materials and noxious 
chemicals that did not exist 50 years ago 
are constantly being transported through 
the Nation’s communities at the rapid 
speeds of modern rail transportation in 
cars and on tracks that are not subject to 
Government inspection. 

According to a preliminary accident 
report from the Department of Trans- 
portation, in 1 month alone, January 
1968, approximately 762 train accidents 
occurred, involving 2,556 injuries and 185 
deaths. 

This bill would give the Secretary of 
Transportation the broad authority 
needed to prescribe standards for con- 
struction, use design and performance of 
trackage, locomotives, rolling stock, and 
facilities and to prescribe the manner 
and frequency with which testing and 
inspection for compliance is to be per- 
formed. 

It would also provide penalties for 
those who did not comply with safety 
regulations of not less than $250 nor 
more than $1,000 for each violation in- 
curred. The time would continue for each 
day the violation occurred. 

I feel this bill will prevent occurrences 
such as the one that happened in Sloan 
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and in addition, will provide the broad 
safety regulations necessary to protect 
railroad workers and the lives and prop- 
erty of the general public from the re- 
sults of unnecessary railroad accidents. 


AGRICULTURAL PROGRESS IN 
INDIA 


HON. GEORGE McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1968 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, the 
senior editor of Look magazine, Mr. 
Ernest Dunbar, has written a thoughtful 
and most encouraging report on the 
progress of Indian economic develop- 
ment, with special reference to the agri- 
cultural progress of this very important 
country. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

INDIA 
(By Ernest Dunbar) 

The magnitude of India’s problems is 
enough to shake the staunchest believer in 
man’s ability to control his destiny. In that 
congested Asian subcontinent, a third the 
size of the United States, more than half a 
billion people jostle for survival. Increasing 
at the rate of more than a million mouths a 
month, India’s peoples have long been as- 
saulted by poverty. The most recent catas- 
trophe, two successive years of record 
drought, brought a proud race to the ver- 
tiginous edge of famine. Now, spurred by the 
specter of megadeaths, India has begun an 
agricultural upheaval that may take this 
populous nation out of the shadow of starva- 
tion and, ultimately, through a technological 
apse through, to an adequate diet for all its 

e. 

India’s food miracle began with a sign no 
bigger than a grain of rice, the food that is 
the staple diet for a majority of its people. 
Though India contains a third of the world’s 
area under rice production and produces 31 
percent of the global rice output, its average 
yield per acre is among the lowest. Its 600 
pounds per acre compare dismally with 
Spain's 3,230 pounds, Japan's 2,250 pounds or 
the 3,100 pounds per acre output of Italy. 
Primitive farming methods (like sun-drying 
rice on roads), an unpredictable climate 
and a shortage of arable land kept food 
bowls low and anxieties high. While the U.S. 
could be looked to for wheat aid, it does not 
grow enough rice to spare. With population 
figures relentlessly bouncing upward, Indian 
authorities had to somehow shock the na- 
tion’s rice production out of its doldrums or 
face disaster. 

In the first blush of independence from 
Britain 21 years ago, India’s economic plan- 
ners had slighted agriculture, deciding in- 
stead to devote a major portion of their na- 
tion’s energies and limited financial resources 
to industrial expansion. After several crop 
failures and the widening of the gap between 
produce and people, the New Delhi govern- 
ment decided that success on the farm had 
to take priority over building more steel mills. 

The situation India faced was this: Most 
of its 50 million farmers have very small 
holdings (92 percent of them own less than 
two acres each), are largely illiterate and 
have the traditional rural suspicion of new- 
fangled seed and farming methods. They are 
often in parts of the country serviced by poor 
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roads and are thus difficult for government 
extension workers to reach and persuade. 
Money for chemical fertilizers was not some- 
thing they had lying around, and grain 
prices were too low to warrant going into 
hock with the local moneylender in order 
to finance fertilizer or pesticide purchases. 
Like his hard-bitten Yankee counterpart of 
the past, the Indian farmer was going to 
have to be convinced if food production was 
to be accelerated. And, moreover, grain prices 
would have to rise. 

In 1960, the Indian Government, with the 
help of Ford Foundation specialists, began its 
“package district” program. The package- 
district idea was simple: The only way to en- 
courage the kind of dramatic agricultural 
advances India’s circumstances demanded 
was to funnel all of the services, seed and 
expertise called for into seven wheat- and 
rice-growing areas carefully selected because 
of their favorable climatic conditions and 
energetic cultivators. The aim was to provide 
these farmers with everything they needed 
for a major advance. Low-interest loans 
were given to enable farmers to buy equip- 
ment, pesticides, fertilizers and seed, which 
were shoveled into cooperatives within ox- 
cart reach of most farms. A battalion of tech- 
nical advisers biked and bused over the 
countryside, providing answers for those who 
needed them and running checks on the 
progress of the program. 

“We felt that if farmers in nearby districts 
could actually see the kind of payoff these 
advanced methods could bring, they'd come 
around quickly enough,” said one Delhi cab- 
inet minister. 

But the timing proved premature. Too little 
was known about the soil conditions, and 
the kind of seed initially furnished did not 
produce markedly improved yields. More im- 
portant, though the government set up price 
supports for grain, they were still not at- 
tractive enough to stimulate the extra effort 
needed from farmers. 

Then came a series of events that may 
touch off a new era in Indian agriculture. 
Because of severe droughts in 1965 and 1966, 
grain prices rose, inducing even the most 
conservative cultivators to search for better 
ways of growing more food. At the end of 
1965, a resolute Indian Government an- 
nounced that it had set 1971 as the target for 
“self-sufficiency” in food, and significantly 
increased its investment in agricultural proj- 
ects. Another major lift came from India’s 
own experimental agricultural institutes, 
which raced to develop new strains of high- 
yield seed that would mature in less time 
(thus allowing two, possibly even three, 
crops a year) and would be disease-resist- 
ant. 

One result of these experiments was a 
hybrid rice seed called ADT-27 that de- 
lighted farmers and Officials alike last fall 
by enabling growers in one package district, 
Tanjore, to triple the size of their rabi 
(spring) crop. The elements of that success 
story are a combination of determination, 
hard work—and a magnificent assist by the 
weather. 

Tanjore is a Puerto Rico-sized district 
located near the southern tip of India in 
Madras State, long known as the “rice bowl 
of India.” Situated in the steamy Cauvery 
River delta, the district is a vast sea of rip- 
pling green rice shoots. Much of Tanjore is 
watered by an extensive irrigation system, 
parts of which are as much as 900 years old. 
There are as many acres of rice under cul- 
tivation in the district (1½ million) as in all 
of the United States; and Madras State, of 
which it is a part, normally grows enough 
rice (almost 4 million tons) to take care of 
Madrasi needs, with a portion left over for 
shipment to other regions. Though Tanjore 
had been a package district since 1960, it 
was the decision to try ADT-27 there that 
catapulted the area into Indian agricul- 
tural history. The hybrid seed, a cross be- 
tween a local variety and a Japanese strain, 
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was the product of 11 years of research at 
Madras’s Aduthurai experimental station 
(from which it got the designation ADT). 

The new seed, which grows well even under 
poor conditions, matures in about 105 days, 
in contrast to the 180 days required by the 
seed traditionally used by Tanjore farmers. 
It does not need as much fertilizer or tech- 
nical know-how as some other varieties in 
order to thrive, and its taste, often a sticking 
point in India, is acceptable to local con- 
sumers. Equally important, the yield from 
ADT-27 is up to four times as great as that 
obtained from the old variety. Tanjore had 
another asset: a gritty, determined project 
director named Mooliyil Mukundan. Back- 
stopped by Ford Foundation consultants, 
Mukundan and a staff of 750 “village work- 
ers” trained in a short crash program fanned 
out in the district to persuade, cajole, entreat 
a portion of the district’s farmers to try the 
new seed. Mukundan and his assistants tried 
to make the risks minimal. “We studied 
weather conditions for the last 16 years,” he 
said. “We did the same for humidity, maxi- 
mum and minimum temperatures, hours of 
sunshine and volume of rainfall.” 

In 1965, the new seed was demonstrated on 
5,000 acres. In 1966, the area was increased to 
200,000 acres; and in 1967, it jumped to 
600,000. 

Last year, moving ahead, Mukundan en- 
couraged Tanjore’s farmers to make a change 
in their centuries-old cropping pattern. He 
asked them to risk sowing ADT-27 on a 
double-cropping basis. “By now, the culti- 
vators have faith in us,” he says, “and we 
never make people feel we’re pushing them 
into anything.” Over the course of four 
months, farmers were brought together in 
batches for two-day training sessions. A 
farm program planned for each man told 
him how much seed he would need, the 
amount and proportion of fertilizer, pesti- 
cides, with credit arranged so that he could 
buy them. In those four months, 200,000 
farmers were trained. At times breaking 
through copious bureaucratic snarls, Mukun- 
dan and his fellow workers got the material 
to the places where it was needed. 

The result, with that big assist from last 
fall’s excellent monsoon rains, was a three- 
fold rise in the area under ADT-27 cultiva- 
tion and, with the double-cropping, a sharp 
net increase in rice yield of some 450,000 tons, 
the equivalent of five percent of India’s total 
food-grain gap in 1966-67. 

Mukandan scoffs at the idea that Tanjore’s 
farmers are resisting change. “Tradition does 
not stand in our way here,” he argues. “The 
difficulty now is providing enough seed and 
fertilizer for all the farmers who want it.” 

While the prospect of a bumper crop was 
still a gleam in the eyes of local farmers, 
national and state government officials real- 
ized that the huge harvest would present 
unprecedented problems. Paddy (as un- 
milled rice is termed) must be dried within 
a short time after harvesting, or it germi- 
nates and becomes undesirable for human 
consumption. The traditional Tanjore prac- 
tice of placing paddy on the roads to sun-dry 
would have been inadequate because of the 
enormous yield—three times the usual 
crop—and because the grain was to be har- 
vested during the monsoon rains. With only 
about 40 percent of the crop to be consumed 
locally, government officials at all levels real- 
ized they’d have to pool their resources if 
the paddy was to be dried, stored and shipped 
out fast enough. In what became a remark- 
able example of Indian intergovernmental 
teamwork, trucks and railroad cars were mar- 
shaled from various parts of the country 
and funneled into the Tanjore district to 
carry away the marketable surplus. Even 
more spectacularly, in four months, the gov- 
ernment rushed through the construgtion 
of some 20 mechanical drying centers to cut 
paddy spoilage to a minimum. 

Tanjore’s success with its “miracle seed” 
and its double-cropping innovation is not 
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the only advance in the Indian food strug- 
gle. Still more impressive wheat-crop 
yields have been scored in the Punjab, 
northern India’s wheat-producing region. In 
Punjab’s Ludhiana (like Tanjore, a package 
district receiving a variety of special agricul- 
tural services), a new seed, bred by crossing 
a local strain with a Mexican variety, has re- 
sulted in a dwarf wheat that can absorb gen- 
erous amounts of fertilizer without “lodging” 
(falling over), as did the area’s traditional 
wheat. 

The new high-yielding strain has enabled 
Punjabi farmers to reap crops more than 
double those of only four years ago. The 
changeover has been dramatic. In Ludhiana 
alone, farmers who planted 20,000 acres in 
the new wheat last year will plant 200,000 
acres in 1968. 

The two successive droughts of 1965 and 
1966 masked the beginnings of the Indian 
agricultural transformation. But with the 
highly favorable rains of last year, the evi- 
dence of the nation’s food effort is now 
becoming visible. 

The recent bumper grain crop, according 
to estimates, totals more than 100 million 
tons. India’s previous high had been 89 mil- 
lion tons in 1964. (The 1966-67 drought- 
affected harvest was only 75 million tons.) 
Government officials now hope to be able to 
stockpile at least three million tons to build 
up a reserve. But while such a reserve would 
help ease India’s chronic shortages, it would 
only be about five percent of the country’s 
annual grain consumption, and could easily 
be wiped out by another drought. So the 
U.S., which last year furnished India with 
6.1 million of the 10 million tons of grain 
that had to be imported, has already pledged 
to send 3.5 million tons in 1968 to help build 
up stocks. (The U.S. also had a bumper 
grain crop.) 

While the quantity of food available to 
India’s millions is increasing, the quality of 
it is something else again. The Indians’ diet, 
basically rice or wheat, is woefully deficient 
in protein. Some vegetables are consumed, 
but such protein-rich foods as meat, poul- 
try, eggs, fish and milk are not part of the 
average Indian’s meal. The lack of protein 
shows up in a high infant-mortality rate, in 
chronic illnesses and in a general lack of 
physical well-being. 

Chidambara Subramaniam, an ex-food 
minister, now an official of India’s ruling 
Congress party, has lamented: “The most 
tragic aspect of protein hunger is that it 
strikes at the most vulnerable sector of the 
population—the children. On the basis of 
my own state of Madras, where I was minis- 
ter of education, it has been estimated that 
between 35 and 40 percent of the children of 
India have suffered permanent brain dam- 
age by the time they reach school age be- 
cause of protein deficiency. This means we 
are, in effect, producing subhuman beings 
at the rate of 35 million a year.” 

As the peoples of India move vigorously to 
solve their hunger problem by growing more 
food, they are hobbled by their propensity 
for growing people. Between 1950 and 1965, 
when the country’s grain-production rate 
rose nearly 3 percent (about the same as that 
of the U.S. then), the annual population in- 
crease was 2.5 percent. The two-year drought 
erased even that slight edge. 

India’s masses multiply at the rate of 55,- 
000 mouths a day, and the annual increase 
is more than the total population of Aus- 
tralia. Under Prime Minister Indira Gandhi, 
the nation’s lagging population-control pro- 
gram has moved ahead in the last year with 
new determination and a healthy step-up 
in government funds. The man who directs 
the drive is spirited, chain-smoking Dr. 
Sripati Chandrasekhar, a U.S.-educated 
demographer. The official goal is to cut the 
country’s birthrate from its present 41 per 
thousand to 25 by 1975. (Dr. Chandrasekhar 
vows he'll make it 20.) 

“We are using what I call ‘a cafeteria ap- 
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proach’ to family planning,” he says, “of- 
fering the ‘loop,’ or intrauterine device, the 
pill, condoms, vasectomies [male steriliza- 
tion surgery] and tubectomies [the female 
sterilization operation].” 

To get the word into every corner of In- 
dia’s 500,000 villages, where 80 percent of 
the people live, the health ministry has 
fielded a formidable array of persuaders. The 
red triangle, symbol of family planning, is 
seen everywhere. Slogans urging birth con- 
trol are pasted on walls, threaded into radio 
programs, shouted from loudspeakers atop 
propaganda trucks, insistently pushed in 
rural dispensaries. At first, the emphasis 
was on the “loop,” but in the wake of com- 
Plications that slowed down the acceptance 
of this device by women, the stress has now 
shifted to male sterilization. 

After a vasectomy, which is performed in 
about 15 minutes, the patient walks away 
and can usually return to work after a day’s 
rest. The female operation, more compli- 
cated, requires up to ten days’ hospitaliza- 
tion. So far, about 90 percent of the opera- 
tions have been performed on men. In most 
Indian states, those who undergo these op- 
erations get time off and a payment of 20 
rupees—$2.60—which means a lot in a coun- 
try where a peasant’s workday brings about 
26 cents, 
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The Indian Government has budgeted ten 
times as much money for its family-plan- 
ning program in the next five years as it 
spent in the previous five, but a Himalayan- 
sized task remains, Though 2,600,000 persons 
have been sterilized so far (the goal in 1968 
is 1,500,000), there are about 100 million 
Indian couples of reproductive age. 

The U.S. Government and foundations are 
providing money, materials and research to 
help the Indian Government in its desperate 
struggle against human inundation. India 
must somehow match its farming revolution 
with a successful effort to brake its runaway 
birthrate. If it can, its triumph will be with- 
out parallel in man’s history. 


TEXTILE IMPORTS MUSHROOM 


HON. WM. JENNINGS BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1968 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, the following 
figures indicate the fantastic increase in 
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textile imports which threaten this great 
industry and its more than 2 million 
employees. 

This release is from the American Tex- 
tile Manufacturers Institute and the 
table from the Department of Com- 
merce: 

WasHINGTON, May 2,—Textile imports dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1968 were a record 
780.7 million square yards, according to fig- 
ures released by the U.S. Department of Com- 
merce. 

The import level was the highest first quar- 
ter on record. 

The first quarter total was 77.8 million 
square yards or 1244 percent higher than the 
first quarter of 1967. All major fiber cate- 
gories—cotton, wool and man-made fibers— 
were up from the comparable period in 1967. 

The largest gains were in man-made fiber 
imports which were up 55.6 million square 
yards or 22 percent from the first three 
months of 1967. Man-made fiber imports 
were 305.5 million square yards. 

Cotton textile imports increased by 15.7 
million square yards over the first three 
months of 1967 and wool imports were up 
6.5 million square yards. 


U.S. GENERAL IMPORTS OF COTTON, WOOL, AND MANMADE FIBER TEXTILES—CALENDAR YEARS 1964-68, BY MONTH 


[Total in million square yards] 


Cotton 
1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 
January 110.2 82.3 155.3 160.3 160.1 
Februar) 74.9 108.7 132.0 116.4 143.6 
Cumulative... 185.1 161.0 287.3 276.7 303. 6 
eee $ 150.7 147.1 146.6 135.4 
Cumulative... 271.1 311.7 434.4 423.3 439.0 


Source: Office of Textiles, U.S. Department of Commerce. 


Wool Manmade fiber Total 
1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 
7.9 82 13.7 9.9 12.0 24.8 27.9 64.0 79.6 119.1 142.9 85.4 233.0 249.8 291.2 
6. 5 9.2 12.0 7.7 II. s 16.1 42.2 45.9 869 852 97.4 160.1 189.9 211.0 240.4 
14.4 14.4 25.7 12.6 23.7 40.9 70.2 109.9 166.5 204,3 240.4 245.6 422.9 460.8 531.6 
8.5 13.2 14.4 12.1 12.6 22.6 (44.1 53.6 83.4 101.2 117.2 208.0 215.2 242.1 249.2 
22.9 27.6 40.1 29.7 36.2 63.5 1142 163.5 249.9 305.5 357.5 453.6 638.1 702.9 780. 7 


THE PUBLIC AND THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS: THE NEED TO BUILD 
A NEW SENSE OF COMMUNITY 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1968 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, Mr. Jack 
D. Gordon, of Miami Beach, Fla., who in 
addition to his business responsibilities, 
has long taken a keen interest in public 
education and who has served with dis- 
tinction on the school board o? his com- 
munity, recently called to my attention 
an article written by William A. Harri- 
son, Jr., entitled, “The Public and the 
Public Schools: The Need To Build a 
New Sense of Community,” which ap- 
peared in a March 1968 special report of 
the National Committee for Support of 
the Public Schools. 

The article sets forth, in my view, suc- 
cinctly and ably many of the problems 
which beset our school systems through- 
out the country and I would certainly 
agree with the concept of the author 
that there is no substitute for enlight- 
ened public debate leading to solution at 
the local level of problems. It is in this 
area, as in so many others, that the re- 
newal of a dedication on the part of the 
parent and the citizen to meeting his 
civic responsibilities offers the best hope 
for resolution of difficulties. 


Because this article will, I think, be 
helpful to many of my colleagues, Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Extensions of Re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE PUBLIC AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS: THE 
NEED To BUILD A New SENSE OF COMMUNITY 
(By William A. Harrison, Jr.) 

As Americans ponder the deepening public 
disaffection with their public schools, it will 
be tempting for many to explain away the 
troubles in terms of venal motives by the 
parties at variance with current school prac- 
tices. Many will find it easiest to blame the 
ineptitude of elected and appointed policy- 
makers, And many will conveniently focus 
their frustration on blundering bureaucracies 
of willful power structures. 

But this kind of reasoning will not rescue 
the system. The causes are more complex, and 
the depth of discontent compels considera- 
tion of the painful prospect that something 
in our system is changed and something in 
the way we are doing things is awry. The 
search for solutions must begin with facing 
one over-riding question: Does the trouble 
lie with school policy or with flaws in the 
institutions which produce it? 

THE ROOTS OF DISCONTENT 


Highly centralized and bureaucratic, in- 
sulated from the public, growing in lower- 
class and non-white population, and unable 
to adjust their programs and institutions to 
changing needs, many of our big city school 
districts could hardly have worse relations 
with the communities they serve. It is difi- 


cult to exaggerate the urgency of the prob- 
lems or their significance, not only for the 
cities but for other places as well. The failing 
relations between schools and their commu- 
nities are occurring in a context of three 
major elements. 


URBAN UNFULFILLMENT 


First, public school policies have given 
little recognition of the changing nature of 
the American population. From the immedi- 
ate post-war concern with providing more 
classrooms and teachers for the same style of 
education, a reform spirit gradually shaped a 
new emphasis on “excellence,” on improving 
the quality of school offerings. Recently the 
concern for quality extended to equality of 
opportunity. Put another way, the concern 
at the forefront changed from “democracy” 
(uniform public education for all), to “ex- 
cellence” (quality education), to “opportu- 
nity” (equality of opportunity in education). 
Each of these movements assumed a type of 
school population little changed from the 
era before. 

Yet the environment in which Americans 
live has changed most drastically and with 
profound importance for the schools. This 
nation of immigrants has undergone a tre- 
mendous internal migration. In 1910, less 
than half the population lived in urban areas 
of 2,500 people or more. Today 80 per cent of 
Americans live in the great city complexes. 
In 1910, 81 per cent of all black Americans 
lived in the rural areas of the South; in 1960, 
73 per cent lived in the cities, mostly in the 
North. Black people made up 17 percent of 
the population in the core cities of the North 
in 1960, and two-thirds of the adults in this 
group had been born in the South. The pop- 
ulation movement continues, and even if 
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poverty and discrimination were not involved, 
it would by itself raise tremendous problems. 

Unfortunately, poverty and discrimination 
are not apart from the rush to the cities. 
The new city-dwellers seeking to grasp the 
American dream find few urban institutions 
to help them. And too often, finding them- 
selves alone, lacking the education, training, 
job habits, and other social skills for urban 
life, they separate themselves from the 
American dream and drop out of the main- 
stream patterns we associate with “American 
life.” It now appears that the 1960 census 
missed—simply failed to find—some 5,700,000 
persons who did not live in the manner cus- 
tomarily recognized by census takers. Denied 
participation in the American dream, they 
move hopelessly and permanently away from 
aspirations of self-fulfillment and into what 
James N, Gavin and Arthur Hadley have 
termed the underculture of poverty. Over- 
whelmingly, those who make it into the 
mainstream of urban life are white, and 
those who fail are black.* 


FRICTION IN THE TECHNOLOGICAL REVOLUTION 


Second, the population movements in the 
cities are only part of a broader change to 
what Zbigniew Brzezinski has called the 
technetronic age. Unlike other revolutionary 
eras which experienced alterations in the 
distribution of power and property within 
society, ours experiences the impact of sci- 
ence and technology in ways which affect the 
essence of individual and social existence. 

We live in a system which is undergoing 
fundamental and very rapid change. It is an 
age of intense communication, of transition 
to an extraordinarily interconnected society, 
and of growing capacity to assert social and 
political control. Also it is a time of un- 
precedented need for education and fierce 
demands to meet that need. We really know 
very little about it. Science and technology 
enable us to alter the very environment in 
which we live. But when we alter the en- 
vironment, we alter total system in ways we 
do not understand and therefore do not an- 
ticipate. Well intended actions defy us with 
unanticipated consequences, teasing us into 
crash actions to correct the unforeseen prob- 
lems, which then spiral into successions of 
further problems and crash reactions. 

In order to manage the spiral of crisis, we 
put a premium on planning, on information, 
and on centralized decision-making—activi- 
ties which tend to exclude all but a small 
elite from decision-making. And thus we ex- 
clude the ghetto dweller even further from 
any personal choice of goals and therefore 
from a sense of personal involvement in the 
society. At once, we risk both excessive con- 
trol and social fragmentation. For the poor, 
the disparity between our rhetoric and our 
action makes the whole society seem a fraud. 


BUREAUCRATIC RIGOR MORTIS 

Third, where the needs for education are 
most crucial—in the big cities—the schools 
are least equipped to provide what is needed. 
The ills of the big-city schools are various, 
but almost invariably they involve a rigid 
school bureacracy which fails to raise and 
use resources in a manner responsive to the 
needs and aspirations of the community. 

Indicators of how well schools serve the 
needs of their communities do not stand out 
in bold type in school budgets, and only 
rarely can they be found in the usual statis- 
tics on the progress of school programs. But 
they are unmistakeable to the first-hand 
observer: in a teacher’s condescending man- 
ner, in all white or all black color of the 
student population, in the inappropriateness 
of books and curriculum, in the silence of 
the classroom and the chaos of the corridors, 
in the drafts from cracks and broken win- 
dows, in the long wait for audience with a 


1See the Report of the National Advisory 
Commission on Urban Disorders, paperbound, 
Bantam. 
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reluctant administrator. The communities’ 
verdict on their schools is devastatingly clear 
in such expressions as broken windows and 
the organization of protest. 

What causes the bureaucratic rigor mortis 
which afflicts so many of our big-city schools? 
The classic explanation is that it usually 
occurs when adherence to the rules of the 
organization, usually conceived as a means, 
becomes transformed into an end-in-itself. 
The goals of the organization become dis- 
placed. “Discipline, readily interpreted as 
conformance with regulations, whatever the 
situation, is seen not as a measure designed 
for specific purposes but becomes an im- 
mediate value in the life-organization of the 
bureaucrat.”* In terms of the big-city 
schools, this usually means that rules and 
organization developed for one set of pupil 
needs remain unchanged even though the 
types of pupils and their needs do change. 

Bureaucratic hardening of the arteries al- 
so occurs when—through ignorance or 
through the desire for central control and 
bureaucratic security—inadequate perform- 
ance measures are used to evaluate teach- 
ers and administrators. A large city district 
which bases advancement on longevity and 
written test scores penalizes innovation and 
rewards ability to take written tests—hardly 
the qualities needed to be effective in reach- 
ing the students. When school personnel 
have to pride themselves on their ability to 
beat the system in order to serve their stu- 
dents—which is the case in many central- 
city schools—the conditions cannot be con- 
ducive to serving the needs of the commu- 
nities. 

Bigness alone does not produce bureauc- 
ratization, but it does appear that size of 
the city is an important determinant in the 
degree to which internal bureaucratic con- 
trol is sought and the influence of the pub- 
lic and public officials avoided. Such bu- 
reaucratic goals usually come at the ex- 
pense of communications, initiative, and 
problem-solving ability in the organization. 
Therefore they come ultimately at the ex- 
pense of such educational goals as equal 
educational opportunity and quality edu- 
cation, 

New York City illustrates the type of bu- 
reaucratic rigidity and weak school board 
control that can be found in many of our 
big cities. There, many separate practices 
have conspired to help the school bureauc- 
racy maintain tight control, including a 
screening process for selecting school board 
members, a lack of staff and therefore in- 
dependent expertise for school board mem- 
bers, a general absence of organized clientele 
of the schools, and sketchy newspaper in- 
quiry into local school operations, “One could 
accurately describe the situation in New 
York City over the past two decades,” Marilyn 
Gittell has written, “as the abandonment 
of public education by key forces of poten- 
tial power within the city. ...The end result 
is narrow or closed participation in large 
areas of nonvisible decision-making, in 
which effective influence is restricted to an 
inside core of top supervisory personnel in 
the headquarters staff of the Board of Edu- 
cation.” 3 


POLITICAL OBSTACLES TO EDUCATIONAL 
SOLUTIONS 


If the current troubles in the schools were 
the product of a single person or even a 
small group, the solution would be relatively 
simple. It would be either to persuade the 
policy-makers to change their minds or to 
dismiss them. 

But it is not so simple. Authority for 


Robert K. Merton, Social Theory and 
Social Structure, 2d ed., (Glencoe, N1.: The 
Free Press, 1957), p. 199. 

Marilyn Gittell, Participants and Partici- 
pation; A Study of School Policy in New York 
City, (New York: Center for Urban Educa- 
tion, 1967), p. 46. 
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school policy is greatly fragmented among 
diverse governing bodies and insulated and 
overlapping layers of school bureaucracy. 
Budgetary formulas and administrative re- 
strictions hem in the would be innovator. 
Credential requirements, contract stipula- 
tions, and the prescriptions of professional 
organizations trip up the reformer. The frus- 
trations of many well-meaning and resource- 
ful school board members are mirrored in 
Martin Mayer’s reflections on serving on a 
community school board in New York City: 

“So far as I am concerned, the battle is 
over, and I lost. Five years on a school board 
is, of course, enough. You get to know too 
much, especially about what can't be done,“ 
and you come to ‘understand’ too well the 
problems of the staff.“ 

Attempts to solve our present troubles also 
run afoul of the dashed hopes of our past 
failures. Man’s growing ability to alter his 
environment gives us all increasing confi- 
dence that we can have a hand in determin- 
ing our own fate. The aspirations of people 
who have suffered oppression especially so 
are when they begin to see the chance for a 
better life, only to turn sour when our in- 
stitutions change at the same old glacial 
speed. 

It is time we faced the fact that no fun- 
damental changes in the school systems of 
most of our big cities have been made to 
meet the vast changes in the city popula- 
tions. Nor do they appear likely under cur- 
rent arrangements, Our institutions for pub- 
lic school government may not be equal to 
the size of their tasks. We usually think of 
decentralized policy-making as a way to 
avoid the inflexibilities of centralized govern- 
ment and forget that local governments also 
can suffer from bureaucracy. We also tend to 
forget the sheer magnitude of some of our 
so-called local entities—that the population 
of New York, for instance, is the same size 
as that of Sweden or Chile, that Chicago’s 
matches Norway's, that Los Angeles contains 
as many people as New Zealand, 

In the past, when political controversy 
flared around the public schools most com- 
monly in matters such as textbook selec- 
tion or teacher morals, schoolmen tended 
either to ignore political issues or to con- 
sider that they concerned schools alone. 
Now we cannot afford to take this view. The 
problems of education in the cities are inti- 
mately mixed up with most of our other 
social problems. To begin solving them, we 
must recognize this fact, and also the fact 
that they are not likely to be solved without 
examination and cooperative effort across 
many fields of private and public service. 


PUBLIC PARTICIPATION 


The essential tasks in rescuing our city 
schools require knowing that the kind of 
action we take can effect solutions and then 
taking that action in sufficiently massive 
amounts to solve the problems. The tasks are 
to (1) break up the bureaucracies and in- 
volve the local communities, (2) bring 
enough sympathetic and competently trained 
people into the classrooms, and (3) marshall 
all the talents we have to the problems at 
hand. 

Of these, the first task is by far the most 
crucial, because with adequate governmental 
and community response to local needs we 
can marshall our resources of talent to 
school problems and obtain the means to 
put more adequately prepared personnel into 
the schools, 

How do we get better public participation 
to make the schools more responsive? First, 
we have to face a fact that we have known 
for a long time—we have never had much 
public participation in public school policy- 

. Turnout in school board and school 
bond elections is notoriously low in this 


Martin Mayer, What's Wrong With Our 
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country, and the electoral process is about 
the only extent of any real public participa- 
tion. What participation we have had on 
school boards has come, as George S. Counts 
pointed out some forty years ago, from one 
type of person: from the predominantly 
middle-class, White-Anglo-Saxon-protestant, 
business-oriented strata of the community.“ 
Such homogeneous boards may serve the 
needs more adequately where the population 
and schoolmen are of a kind. But it is a myth 
that the city schools have a unitary set of 
interests (which such homogeneous school 
boards serve), as new interests (Negroes, the 
poor, middle-class intellectuals, and teach- 
ers) are now making evident through their 
political protests. 

Second, we must recognize the costs and 
benefits of public participation in influenc- 
ing either the public decisions directly or the 
officials who make them. Participation takes 
time, money, and effort—resources in ter- 
rifically short supply in the problem areas of 
our cities. The only way to begin relieving 
the problems of the schools is to make more 
of these resources available to the inhabit- 
ants of the ghettoes. 

The people most familiar with conditions 
in the big-city schools are those who live in 
the communities they serve. To insure that 
the policy-making process involves the best 
knowledge, talent, and judgment available, 
their ideas are essential. They should formu- 
late their needs as they see them and in their 
own terms. They should draw up the speci- 
fications for the professionals to translate 
into programs and then help mobilize com- 
munity support to make the programs go. 
The developing of such common goals is the 
beginning of community development. They 
must have access to leadership positions 
and offices of legitimate authority in which 
to pursue the goals. The skills of political 
communication and constructive governance 
come best through experience. When suc- 
cessful, they are self-reinforcing. But they 
become meaningful involvement only when 
they can be directed toward personal and 
visible choice of goals. 

Experience in local communities has 
taught us that it does not take long for 
participatory skills to develop when people 
have the opportunity to try. Incentives for 
local participation can come from the local, 
state, and federal levels. Participation can 
be channeled through public agencies or pri- 
vate. But the essential involvement of the 
poor and minorities must come where they 
can participate most easily and most effec- 
tively—at the local level and in affairs of 
direct relevance to the environment in which 
they live. 

Third, we must recognize that new school 
interests not served by the policy-making 
process are already participating politically 
to change the schools (mostly outside the 
conventional policy processes, of necessity). 
They will continue to do so as long as they 
feel their needs are not met. And the forms 
of protest currently happening in the cities 
we can expect to take place wherever aspira- 
tions are raised without appropriate response. 

Modes of public participation can be pre- 
cise or blunt. The vote, in the aggregate, is 
powerful but conveys little information, and 
as an individual act it is blunt and weak. 
So where persons who have been oppressed 
see little or no effect from their efforts, they 
are likely to turn to more precise targets 
for their demands. The protestors among the 
poor and minorities of our big cities are spe- 
cific about their demands: Feeling their edu- 
cational needs unmet, and unlikely ever to 
be met, they now vie for complete control 
of their own schools. Institutional means 
must be available to resolve these conflicts, 


5 George S. Counts, “The Social Composi- 
tion of Boards of Education: A Study in the 
Social Control of Public Education,” Supple- 
mentary Educational Mono-Graphs, Vol. 
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or else they will spill out into virtual de- 
struction of the public school system. 

Fourth, we must recognize the obstacles 
and incentives to participation by minorities 
and the urban poor. The proposals most fre- 
quently advanced for channeling public par- 
ticipation are to decentralize big city school 
systems and to establish community schools. 
One is aimed at involving residents of the 
community in the governing structure of the 
schools; the other, to involve them in the 
schools themselves. These programs are good 
ones, but it should be realized that they are 
means—not necessarily the only ones pos- 
sible—to more important ends. The essen- 
tial goal is excellence in education, and it re- 
quires divesting authority from those with 
vested interests in the status quo and put- 
ting it into those hands which will be knowl- 
edgeable and responsive to the needs and 
aspirations of the communities. Power wili 
have to be marshalled—by members of the 
conventional city power structures and by 
the new interests themselves—to persuade 
those who customarily vie for representation 
in school governing bodies to give up their 
monopoly. 

The big stumbling block to building a new 
sense of community in our great cities is our 
failure to insure that the services of the 
city match the diverse and urgent needs of 
its citizens. Alliances of concerned persons 
from all parts of society can, if they are will- 
ing to exert the effort and absorb the crit- 
icism, build such participant communities 
and a culture worthy of the American dream. 
But if we choose not to work with the new 
interests in the cities in transforming their 
protests into programs, even at the expense 
of some control, we can only expect increas- 
ing numbers of persons to decide that the 
empty promises of our troubled society are 
not for them. 
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Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. Mr. 
Speaker, with the permission of the 
House, I include the second part in the 
series of articles on Vietnam by Mr. 
Edwin W. Dean, Jr., publisher of the 
Inglewood Daily News. 

VIETNAM: AN INFORMED VIEW 
FLYING AN AIR STRIKE IN A-37’S 

Three U.S. Air Force pilots, dressed in light 
grey flying suits, sat around a small table 
in a tiny briefing room. The flight leader, a 
deceptively young looking, blond crewcut 
major was explaining the air strike they 
would fiy that afternoon. 

As he talked in a quiet voice, the other 
pilots listened, made notes on their flight 
data cards, and asked an occasional ques- 
tion. They appeared easy and relaxed, but 
there was a slight feeling of tension in the 
air. 

As the briefing drew to a close, the flight 
leader gave his last instructions. “We'll re- 
group over the target at 20,000 feet and check 
for damage. Number three will move up and 
check over one and two. Number two, you 
check number three as he checks me. Be- 
cause of the distance to the target we'll 
shut down one engine coming home, on my 
order. We'll restart the engine for landing, 
also on my order. Any questions?” 

No one had any questions and the three 
rose and walked out of the tiny cubicle 
through a haze of cigarette smoke. Crossing 
the larger operations room, they went 
through an entryway into the equipment 
room. 
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Each man went to his own locker and 
began to don his flight gear. First an inflat- 
able vest to keep them afloat in case they had 
to ditch in the South China Sea. Then they 
put on survival vests, filled with a vast as- 
sortment of tiny items designed to keep them 
alive on the ground. Pistols, a parachute, 
gloves, a helmet and oxygen mask completed 
it and they were ready. 

Carrying their helmets they walked out- 
side and climbed into a waiting blue Air 
Force panel truck, with benches built along 
the sides. The flight leader gave a few instruc- 
tions to the truck driver and they drove off, 
wending their way in and out across the 
massive air base. Orderly, brisk activity was 
going on everywhere as other aircraft were 
being prepared for other missions. 

Ten minutes of twisting and turning 
brought them to the parking area of their 
squadron. And they drove down the taxiway 
between the double row of revetments, stop- 
ping to drop each pilot at his plane. The 
planes were A-37s, tiny two-place converted 
jet trainers. Tiny, but mighty, each A-37 
carried a bomb load almost half the size of 
the one carried by the World War II B-17 
heavy bombers. 

Each pilot walked over and dropped his 
helmet into the cockpit of his plane, no lad- 
ders needed for this little aircraft. An aver- 
age size man can look right into the cockpit. 
Moving around the plane they checked 
everything on the outside. The short, straight 
wings with tip tanks were hung with bombs 
and fuel tanks from one end to the other. 

Climbing into the cockpit, the pilots 
checked their instruments, switches, and 
ejection seats. In case they had to abandon 
the aircraft, one pull on the firing mecha- 
nism of the seat would blow off the canopy 
of the plane and then an explosive charge 
would hurl the pilot and the seat out of 
the aircraft. Seconds later the seat and the 
pilot would be separated and the pilot's 
parachute opened, all automatically. 

Satisfied, the pilots looked up at their 
crew chiefs, who were standing in front of 
the planes, to insure the jet engine air intake 
covers had been removed. Engines were 
started and run up to check their perform- 
ance. A thumbs up to the crew chief indi- 
cated everything was OK, and the chief be- 
gan giving hand signals to the pilot to test 
the contro] surfaces. As the chief gave each 
signal the pilot tried that control and the 
chief indicated they were responding cor- 
rectly. 

The blocks were pulled away from the 
wheels and the crew chief guided the plane 
onto the taxiway. As the leader passed, each 
of the other A-37s moved into line behind 
him. Like a line of waddling ducks, the little 
planes rolled slowly toward the main taxiway, 
which paralleled the runway. Turning onto 
the main taxiway they picked up speed to 
about 30 miles per hour for the long run 
to the end of the airstrip. 

At the end of the taxiway they turned into 
the arming area, stopped and put their 
hands on top of the canopy windshield to 
show ground crewmen that all firing switches 
were in a safe condition. The ground crew 
worked their way around the planes pulling 
out all the safety pins with their long red 


When all the weapons were armed the 
flight leader waved to the number two man, 
indicating he should lead the flight onto the 
runway. Number two gave a thumbs up and 
taxied out of the arming area past a flight 
of Vietnamese Air Force F-5s that had just 
pulled into the area. He moved into position 
on the right side of the runway and the 
leader moved past him to a spot just ahead 
and to his left. 

Throttles were pushed forward, brakes re- 
leased and the first two little planes roared 
down the long runway in an echelon right. 
Heavily loaded, the tiny A-37s were reluc- 
tant to fly and thundered almost all the 
way down the runway before the pilots 
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eased back on the control sticks and lifted 
them into the air. 

One and two climbed to 20,000 feet in a 
steep left hand turn. As they climbed, 
ground control radioed the flight leader a 
new target, in support of U.S, troops in con- 
tact with the Viet Cong. Two and three ac- 
knowledged the message, and at 20,000 feet 
one and two turned onto a course to the 
new target. 

Number three aircraft was down on power 
& little and was having trouble joining up. 
The leader reduced power and about half 
way to the target area number three came 
into sight in the rear view mirror and moved 
into position in the formation. 

The target was solid jungle. The jets went 
into a left hand orbit, circling while coordi- 
nation was made with the FAC (Forward 
Air Controller). 

The leader asked to have the friendly 
troops marked and on the ground a cloud of 
yellow smoke wafted up through the jungle. 
When smoke is thrown to mark a friendly 
Position the color is never mentioned in 
advance because the VC will throw the same 
color to confuse the situation. The men in 
the aircraft ask for smoke to be thrown and 
then announce the color they see. The 
friendly troops tell the aircraft whether or 
not that is the color they have thrown. 

The FAC, in his little single engined Bird 
Dog, dived at the target and fired a white 
smoke rocket into it to mark it for the jets. 
This FAC was new on the job and missed 
the target with his rocket. To make sure 
of the target area the leader, who was con- 
siderably annoyed, made a pass over it with- 
out dropping any bombs. As he pulled out 
of his steep dive, the FAC told him he had 
it right on the nose. 

The A-37s began bombing in a “clover- 
leaf” pattern. Each plane made a sharp roll 
to the left and dived at the jungle. Releasing 
their bombs and pulling out of the dive they 
made steep climbing turns to the left, roll- 
ing over on their sides to watch the fall of 
their bombs. 

Flying around 90 degrees of an arc they 
made their next bomb run at a right angle 
to the previous one. One plane was at the 
bottom of its dive as the next started his, 
and the third was flying around into posi- 
tion. Four runs by each A-87 and they had 
dropped all their bombs. 

Climbing to 20,000 feet they again went 
into a left orbit over the target and checked 
each other for damage. None of the planes 
had taken any hits. The FAC had dropped 
down low over the target to do his BDA 
(bomb damage assessment), and came up 
on the radio to give his report. “One-hun- 
dred per cent of bombs on target, 40 per cent 
target destruction, unable to determine dam- 
age because of smoke.” 

The jets headed for home, flying so close 
together a man could have stepped from the 
wing of one plane to the wing of the next, 
if they had been on the ground. As soon as 
they were settled on course, the leader wig- 
gled his wings and the formation loosened up 
for the flight back. 

It wasn’t necessary to shut down one en- 
gine because they had not come as far as the 
original mission would have taken them. As 
they approached the air field they tightened 
up the formation again and then switched 
into a straight line, one plane following an- 
other. 

They flew straight down the runway at 
2,500 feet to let the control tower get them 
in sight. About half way down the runway, 
they began making hard left turns at one 
second intervals and flying back down the 
side of the air base in the direction from 
which they had come. Dropping down con- 
tinuously they made another half circle turn 
beyond the end of the runway and came 
in to land. 

At the far end of the runway they stopped 
to have safety pins put into the firing sys- 
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tems, opened the canopies and took off their 
oxygen masks. Then they taxied to the other 
end of the field to the arming area. Getting 
out of the planes they turned them over to 
the ground crews, gave some instructions for 
maintenance of the planes, and climbed into 
the waiting blue panel truck to go to de- 
briefing. Another routine mission was almost 
over. 

THE STEEL HELMET SHOULD BE REPLACED 

The steel helmet is the cherished status 
symbol of modern armies. And it is com- 
pletely unsuited to most of the fighting in 
Vietnam. 

The metal helmet has been the mark of a 
modern army for centuries, Originally de- 
signed to protect the wearer from slashing 
swords and falling missiles, such as arrows 
and stones, it has waxed and waned in popu- 
larity as methods of warfare have changed. 
And yet it always seems to emerge again 
triumphant. 

With the advent of modern war and weap- 
ons, about the time of the American Civil 
War, it disappeared from general use, ex- 
cept for a few continental cavalry units. In- 
creased fire power had driven the sword al- 
most entirely from the battlefield. Infantry 
had abandoned it even earlier, when the use 
of muskets became general. In tight massed 
formations they relied on the fire of their 
muskets to defeat the sword wielding cavalry 
before the horsemen could come to close 
quarters. 

Armies marched into World War I wear- 
ing a variety of soft caps. However, when the 
war bogged down into trench line fighting 
ferocious artillery barrages became common- 
place and steel helmets were adopted for 
protection from fragments. This made good 
sense in World War I, as it did in World 
War II and Korea where fixed positions sub- 
ject to intense bombardment were relatively 
common. 

Such is not the case in Vietnam, The Viet 
Cong has only an insignificant artillery ca- 
pability. They generally use mortars and 
rockets in hit and run attacks, firing a rela- 
tively small number of rounds quickly and 
fleeing before we can retaliate in full force. 

These attacks are usually directed against 
our semi-permanent base camps and field 
night defensive positions. Soft caps are worn 
now in base camps, although each man is 
issued a helmet to wear in attacks. Helmets 
are worn to the field by regular units. 

For troops moving about on operations in 
the hot climate and rugged terrain of Viet- 
nam, the helmet is more of a hindrance than 
a help. It is heavy, hard to keep on the head, 
adding to the difficulty of movement, and 
gives limited protection against the direct 
fire from rifles and machine guns usually 
encountered. 

It makes it harder to see and hear, presents 
a larger target with a distinctive shape (in 
spite of the use of camouflage covers for it), 
and is noisy, when struck by branches and 
equipment. The best uses for the helmet in 
the field are as a wash basin and as a seat 
on wet ground. It can also be used for pound- 
ing, cooking (seldom), and carrying a num- 
ber of small objects a short distance, 

It will protect the wearer, which is what 
it is supposed to do, only against small frag- 
ments, such as some from a grenade, or 
against a glancing, grazing, or spent bullet. 
It will not stop a large fragment near the 
point of explosion or a bullet which hits it 
directly. 

The familiar picture of a soldier holding 
his helmet with a hole in it, is published 
very infrequently in the many military news- 
papers issued regularly in Vietnam, It is 
probably printed about as often as it hap- 
pens. Indeed, a close examination of these 
photos will show that many of the bullets 
would probably have missed if a helmet had 
not been worn. 

It is not possible to show how many 
soldiers have been hit because they were 
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tired from the burden of the helmet, or 
because it hindered their movements under 
fire, or blocked their view, or gave away their 
position. But, it is a far larger number than 
have been saved by it. 

A soft hat, with a wide but not extreme 
brim, should be issued to troops in Vietnam 
for use in the field. It should be made of 
water repellent material and have a large 
crown. The crown should be shaped to allow 
the use of the hat as a wash basin. The brim 
should be semi-fiexible to allow it to be ad- 
justed to give maximum visibility and rain 
protection, as desired. 

Helmets should continue to be issued for 
use in bases and in special situations which 
may develop such as the fighting South of 
the Demilitarized Zone (DMZ). Troops can 
continue to wear helmets in night defensive 
positions by bringing them with them and 
leaving them in the position when they go 
out on search and destroy operations. 

To best protect the soldier the equipment 
must be appropriate to the job. A change 
is needed in the military headgear in use in 
Vietnam. 


JUNGLE IS BIG ENEMY IN VIETNAM 


The jungle is the big enemy in Vietnam. 
Without the jungle to hide in, the Viet Cong 
would be defeated quickly and easily. It con- 
ceals VC forces, bases, and supplies, allows 
them to advance and retreat unobserved, 
makes ambushes possible, and provides them 
protection against bullets and explosives. 

Often our troops can see only ten feet or 
less in the dense growth and must slowly cut 
their way through it to move at all. Clearings 
where our helicopters can land troops and 
supplies and evacuate wounded are few and 
far between. Jungle covers a large part of 
Vietnam and because of the difficulties of 
operating in it for our forces the VC enjoys 
the advantage of huge safe areas. 

Two programs are being used to combat 
the jungle in Vietnam, One is defoliation and 
the other is jungle clearing. Neither one is 
as effective as it might be if it were handled 
differently. A third program that would give 
tremendous tactical advantages to our forces 
is not being used for political reasons, Until 
we conquer the jungle in Vietnam we will 
not conquer the Viet Cong. 

The defoliation program began in Novem- 
ber 1961 when six C-123 twin-engined trans- 
port aircraft were equipped with aerial spray 
apparatus. The defoliant chemical sprayed by 
these airplanes is the commercial type used 
in the United States in gardens and along 
railroads and highways. Dispensed at the 
height of the growing season under optimum 
conditions (no rain to wash it away), it 
causes foliage to change color on the same 
day or next day. Grass dies within three or 
four days. In six weeks leaves wrinkle and 
drop off. The landscape assumes the appear- 
ance of the Northern United States in late 
autumn, 

The chemical does not sterilize the soil or 
trees. It is harmless to human and animal 
life. Because it does not kill, foliage will 
return during the next complete growing 
cycle, if the area is not resprayed. Three 
Planes can spray an area 900 feet wide and 
ten miles long in less than five minutes. 

There are two major problems with the 
present defoliation program, One is the fail- 
ure to recognize the existence of double and 
triple canopy jungle. In these areas there are 
two or three levels of growth in the jungle. 
A single defoliation run will not, usually, 
reach all of them. Thus, the upper level is 
bared, but not the lower. Visibility into the 
jungle may not be improved at all. 

A defoliation assessment mission needs to 
be flown after the spraying mission to deter- 
mine the result, much in the same manner as 
a bomb damage assessment (BDA) is flown 
after an air strike. When all of the canopies 
have not been stripped away a second or 
third spraying mission should be flown. 
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The second problem is the failure to use a 
permanent defoliant selectivity. The jungle 
is undeveloped land, worthless except for ero- 
sion control and some small lumbering oper- 
ations. Only the Viet Cong benefit from it at 
present. In the future development of Viet- 
nam much of the jungle should be cleared 
and made productive. 

A good road net will be needed to help to 
do this. With this road net, basic and sim- 
ple water control measures, and the introduc- 
tion of some new crops, the cleared jungle 
of Vietnam could be used to feed much of 
Asia, while providing a sound economic basis 
for the country. 

This road net should be planned now and 

ently defoliated. In many instances, 
it will closely follow major VC supply routes, 
since they have a good eye for terrain. This 
would aid our operations and hinder the VC 
by providing a permanent, logical system of 
clear observation zones crisscrossing the 
jungle. And it would end the necessity of 
respraying key areas over again. 

Generally speaking, little jungle has ever 
been cleared in Asia. Agriculture has been 
carried on for centuries in areas naturally 
clear of dense jungle. This has resulted in 
patches of jungle, some of large size, re- 
maining in the major food growing areas, 
which also contain much of the population. 

These patches of jungle have been the 
bases from which the VC has controlled the 
surrounding countryside. The object of U.S. 
jungle clearing operations is to destroy these 
centers of Viet Cong activity by physically re- 
moving them. 

This is done by teams of huge D-8 Cater- 
pillar bulldozers equipped with the newly 
developed “Rome K/G Blade” designed to 
cut down trees. Known as “Rome Plows” these 
machines start on the outside edge of a 
patch of jungle and work their way into the 
center until it is leveled. Several work to- 
gether on each patch, moving in echelon, 
each bulldozer just behind and to the right 
of the preceding one. They work around the 
constantly receding outside edge until the 
jungle is no more. 

Protection for the “plows” is normally pro- 
vided by a mechanized force of tanks and/or 
armored personnel carriers. A field position 
is established in the area for supply and 
night protection and maintained until the 
work is completed. Viet Cong opposition is 
usually light. Some grenades and armor 
piercing rockets are encountered, but losses 
are light. 

Two problems also exist with this jungle 
clearing program. Too few Rome plows” are 
being used, and no effort is being made to 
develop the land once it has been cleared. 

With only nine or ten “plows” operating 
in each division area, progress is slow. Many 
more “plows” could be used in a given area 
without greatly increasing the number of 
troops needed to protect them. More “plows” 
would also permit their use as a major part 
of large operations, forcing the VC to fight to 
preserve his jungle sanctuary. 

Once major jungle areas are cleared they 
should be settled and developed by refugees. 
About ten percent of the population are 
refugees. Giving them land to till would win 
their loyalty to the government and increase 
the productivity of the country while lessen- 
ing the burden of their maintenance for us 
and for Saigon. 

By training and equipping them to fight, 
housing them in a well fortified village, and 
supplying a garrison of regular government 
troops the security of the area would be in- 
creased. Villages should be square, sur- 
rounded by a wall, ditch or moat, barbed 
wire, and mines. A square fort should be 
built at each corner of the village, with a 
large bunker in each one. The village non- 
combatants would go into these bunkers in 
an attack. The perimeter defenses would give 
them the warning and time to do this, and 
only the forts would actually be defended. 
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Regular troops should man one, or at most 
two, of the forts with the villagers defending 
the others under the leadership of small de- 
tachments of government soldiers. This 
would lessen the government troop require- 
ment, once the villagers were trained. It 
would also increase the morale and pride of 
the villagers. 

The third program, which should be in- 
stituted but has not been, involves the use 
of tactical nuclear weapons to create heli- 
copter landing zones in the jungle. Political 
fear of world opinion is the main block to 
this program. Because of the nature of past 
military use of atomic bombs, and in spite 
of the vast amount of discussion about the 
use of safe nuclear explosions for peaceful 
construction projects, a large part of the 
world remains hyper-sensitive on this 
subject. 

A great deal of the opposition, of course, is 
carefully designed to narrow the military gap 
between the “have” and “have not” atomic 
powers. As such it opposes the use of any 
sort of nuclear weapon. And a great deal too 
is concerned with the fear of escalation in 
the use of “nukes” leading to an atomic 
holocaust. To prevent such an escalation 
from occurring, any use of nuclear weapons 
would have to be strictly limited and fully 
explained to the rest of the world. 

From a military standpoint nuclear 
Weapons have several advantages. They can 
be delivered in small packages and, as a single 
blast, clear an area of jungle better than 
anything else, Every other possible method of 
clearing jungle to provide the vitally needed 
landing zones has been tried, bombs, burn- 
ing, shells, and cutting teams. None have 
succeeded. 

Small tactical nuclear weapons could do 
the job. Advances in technology have made 
these weapons so “clean” there is little or 
no atomic radiational residue from their ex- 
plosion. Troops can be put into the ground 
zero area within a very short time after 
detonation. 

To deny the Viet Cong their sanctuary, the 
jungles of Vietnam should be strategically 
patterned with a system of nuclear created 
helicopter landing zones. These LZs should 
be located on high, well drained ground so 
they can be used during the rainy season, In 
the present pattern of the war, the VC have 
retreated into the jungle during the wet sea- 
son to rebuild their strength after the dry 
season battles. We have been unable to fol- 
low and have been forced to fight the same 
battles with the same VC units again during 
the next dry season. 

Such a pattern of landing zones could be 
made in a few weeks in perfect safety to 
everyone, except the Viet Cong. Con- 
stant monitoring would prevent dangerous 
radiation levels from developing, although 
there is little danger of this with the type 
of weapons which would be used. As the 
pattern developed, air assaults into the LZs 
could begin to destroy VC units and in- 
stallations. Subsequent and concurrent nu- 
clear explosions in the pattern could be used 
as diversions to confuse the Viet Cong as to 
our intentions. This would allow us to trap 
VC forces, something we have seldom been 
able to do. 

Such programs would help us to conquer 
the jungle, and the Viet Cong. Combined 
with other actions not yet taken (which will 
be discussed in future articles) they are the 
means of achieving victory, in a reasonable 
period of time. If the war continues in its 
present course it could well last another ten 
or 20 years. If you feel inclined to believe the 
Official statements of a short path to victory 
with the troops home in two years, please 
remember the same sort of thing was said 
more emphatically several years ago. It is not 
politically expedient for advocates of the war 
to predict it will last a long time. 

The longer the war goes on the greater the 
loss of prestige for the United States, regard- 
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less of the eventual settlement. And the 
greater the suffering for the Vietnamese. 


VC PLAN ATTACKS AND TERROR WELL 


A lot of garbage has been written about 
how the Viet Cong operate in Vietnam. They 
don’t win the hearts of the people; they kill 
the opposition. Like any authoritarian re- 
gime, the VC principles are expediency, in- 
tolerance, deceit, and violence. Law and 
morality have no meaning for them as they 
follow the communist dictum that “the end 
justifies the means.“ 

With this philosophy and an oriental back- 
ground, human life has little value to them 
and much of its meaning is found in death. 
Life is short in Asia, and early death from 
disease and predatory military forces or out- 
laws has been common for a thousand years. 
Death is memorialized in the ancestor wor- 
ship which is still prevalent in Vietnam and 
influences much Asian thinking. 

Thus, the Viet Cong are able to kill civil- 
ians, women and children, often with almost 
incredible brutality. They shoot our wounded, 
helpless on the battlefield, as well as their 
own when they cannot carry them off. All 
of these things are done by order of VC 
commanders, and not by a few sadistic in- 
dividuals, They are communist policy, not in- 
evitable accidents of war. 

Just as the orders to execute Viet Cong 
wounded, to prevent them falling into allied 
hands and giving intelligence information, 
must come from, at least, a VC battalion 
commander, the orders to crucify a child to 
intimidate a village must come from a high 

communist political cadreman. 

The Viet Cong have a duplicate govern- 
ment for every political area in Vietnam. 
These shadow governments exist at every 
level, from the smallest hamlets to the coun- 
try as a whole. When the VC are able to gain 
control of an area their governments rule 
there. When they are not able to gain control 
their hidden governments supply intelligence 
and try to undermine the efforts of the 
legal government. 

They secretly tax the people, recruit them 
into the Viet Cong, force them to spy for the 
Vc, and terrorize the peasants into ignoring 
or obstructing government and U.S. spon- 
sored self-help programs, The VC ability to 
do all these things is based on force and ter- 
rorism. Special “terror” squads and regular 
VC military forces supply this whip for the 
shadow government. 

Vietnamese who are loyal to Saigon, or 
who simply resist being pushed around by 
either side, are marked for killing. This is 
usually done in some horrifying manner, to 
intimidate others, and is often extended to 
include the victim’s family. Even small chil- 
dren are butchered. The mutilated bodies are 
left in a public spot to increase the impact 
on the villagers. If possible the assassina- 
tions are done in public. A propaganda lec- 
ture is given or leaflets left at the scene 
telling the peasants this is what happens 
to those who oppose the VC. 

Saigon, of course, tries to prevent this from 
happening. But the problem is like the one 
faced everywhere in the world of trying to 
prevent crime. It is impossible to be every- 
where, all the time, in sufficient force. The 
VC may strike almost anywhere. Saigon sel- 
doms knows where they will strike next. 

Small forts are established to guard the 
villages. These are manned by local popular 
forces or regional forces (RF/PF), poorly 
trained and equipped. With little radio equip- 
ment and often without artillery support, 
these forces are in a dangerous position. They 
guard and patrol around the villages, but 
are no match for regular VC troops. 

Since the arrival of U.S. helicopters, 
fighter-bombers, and Dragon ships“ (DC- 
Zs equipped with flares and mini-guns“ fir- 
ing 6,000 rounds a minute) the situation of 
these little forts has improved. Each is now 
provided with an arrow which can be lighted 
at night, when most attacks occur, and 
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moved to point to the direction of the as- 
sault. This allows the supporting aircraft to 
find the target quickly. 

When one of these local forces does a good 
job of suppressing the local guerrillas, who 
supply the immediate force for the shadow 
government, the VC call for help. Their aim 
is to eliminate the local force. Depending on 
its size and quality the VC ask for either a 
VC district company or a provincial or main 
force battalion. 

Viet Cong military forces are either terri- 
torial or main force. Territorial forces are 
local guerrilla squads, district (county) com- 
panies, and provincial (state) battalions. 
These generally operate within the bound- 
aries of the political areas they support, and 
are under the control of the VC government 
of those areas. 

Main force units operate in larger non- 
political areas under the control of the Cen- 
tral Office for South Vietnam (COSVIN). 
COSVIN runs the war and political action 
for the Communists in the Southern half of 
South Vietnam. In the Northern half it is 
run directly from Hanoi. 

The VC bureaucracy rivals our own and 
its paperwork is voluminous (captured VC 
documents are measured by the pound). If an 
attack is approved, a unit is selected, given 
its orders and a period of time in which to 
accomplish them. This time period is usually 
generous. They are slow, thorough, and care- 
ful. 

The local guerrillas and agents supply in- 
telligence. This usually includes a precise 
plan of the fort and village, the number of 
allied troops, weapons and equipment, and 
local government supporters. They also sup- 
ply guides to show the way over the terrain 
giving the best cover (protection from fire) 
and concealment. 

A VC agent may also have been planted 
among the troops manning the fort. His job 
will be to destroy the radio, open a gate, 
blow up a weapon or the signal arrow, or kill 
a sentry or officer. What he does depends on 
the particular situation and the attack plan. 

If a battalion is to be used in the attack 
the district company will assist them. The 
job of this company will be to prepare posi- 
tions and a base for the battalion, supply 
guides through the district, and provide cov- 
ering forces for areas of possible danger dur- 
ing the attack. 

Planning is very complete. A sand table 
model of the attack is always used to show 
the VC troops what to do. And often, deep 
in the jungle, full sized models of key parts 
of the defense will be built and each soldier 
shown exactly where he is to go and what 
he is to do. 

When everything is ready the attack is 
made, in bad weather or on a moonless night 
to hamper air support if possible. Often the 
loyal local forces fight bravely, with far fewer 
resources than U.S. troops enjoy. They have 
successfully defended many forts or taken 
heavy casualties before they were defeated. 
Sometimes, having a background of 20 years 
of defeats in this kind of fight, they run 
away. 

If they lose, a “reign of terror” follows in 
the village until a government force arrives 
to “restore the situation.” But even if the 
government force regains military control it 
cannot repair the damage done, The VC have 
demonstrated the government cannot pro- 
tect its own troops or the villages. When the 
villagers feel Saigon can’t protect them they 
will not give their loyalty to the government 
there. 

This does not mean the villagers will give 
their loyalty to the Viet Cong. They don’t; 
nobody likes killers. They just continue to 
wish the war would end and everyone would 
go away and leave them alone, 


QUALITY VARIES IN VIETNAMESE ARMY 


The Army of the Republic of Vietnam 
(ARVN) is the subject of many different 
opinions and statements, “It can’t fight.” “It 
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can fight.” “It won't fight.” “Its officers are 
corrupt.” “It is inefficient.” “It will assume a 
major share of the fight in the next two 
years.” 

All of these are true to some extent. The 
quality of all armies varies from unit to unit 
and a description of one unit is not the de- 
scription of another or of the army as a 
whole. The basic efficiency of an army, dis- 
regarding size as a criterion, is determined by 
the competence of its cadre, the officers and 
non-commissioned officers (NCOs) who lead 
it. And by the quality and scope of its equip- 
ment and the effectiveness of its logistics, its 
supply system. 

Any people on earth can be made into good 
soldiers, but they must be led well to fight 
well. Physical size is no barrier to a good 
military performance and large size is not a 
guarantee of good performance. The Viet 
Cong are small and fight well. The Gurkhas 
of Nepal are small and are one of the most 
famous forces in the British Army, espe- 
cially honored for their ability in close com- 
bat fighting with knives. 

Grenadiers, selected for their large size, are 
famous fighters in many armies, But the big- 
gest of them all, the seven foot tall giant 
Potsdam Grenadiers of Fredrick the Great, 
were a poor combat unit. 

The quality level of the ARVN cadre is 
low, for a number of reasons. The rapid ex- 
pansion in the size of the army has diluted 
the experienced cadre who have been fight- 
ing so long. Combat losses reduced their 
number in the series of defeats just before 
we entered the war. And all too often the 
really good cadre were killed trying to salvage 
a desperate situation while their less compe- 
tent peers survived. 

It takes training and experience to develop 
good cadre, and these take time. Fifteen 
years ago Korean army units were not highly 
regarded. Today the two Korean divisions 
fighting in Vietnam are as good as any troops 
available to us, and everyone acknowledges 
it. Years of training, coupled with their war 
experience, have made them into fine army. 

Training and experience must be of the 
right kinds, U.S. advisory teams have dem- 
onstrated they have the ability to provide 
the training. Experience is gained in service 
with troop units and in combat. Combat 
experience must include successes before a 
really good cadre is developed. Defeat teaches 
the hard facts of war, but victory is needed 
to learn how to win and keep on winning. 

ARVN troop units should be committed 
to operations in which they have a reason- 
ably good chance of achieving victory. They 
have a history of defeat that needs to be 
overcome before they can become effective. 
A program similar to the Korean Army 
Troops in the U.S. Army (KATUSA) program 
also needs to be set up to help provide the 
needed cadre experience and overcome the 
onus of a history of defeat. 

A KATUSA type program involves bringing 
soldiers of another army into ours on an in- 
dividual basis. They function as regular 
members of the units they are in, eat the 
same food, and use the same equipment. A 
modified program of this sort is being used 
on a small scale. Units, usually company 
size, rather than individuals are inserted into 
the U.S. organization, ARVN units in this 
program have performed well, but many more 
need to be involved. The program also needs 
to be expanded to include individual Viet- 
namese in U.S. units. 

Corruption, as well as incompetence, does 
exist in the Vietnamese army. It consists of 
everything from diverting supplies to per- 
sonal use to using troops to enforce the sale 
of “business” licenses. In between it hits vice 
and blackmarket operations. Ali of this needs 
to be cleaned up. 

But the biggest offense, in terms of reduc- 
ing military efficiency, is not having a strict 
merit system for promotions. All too often 
good officers are denied promotion for politi- 
cal reasons or as a result of family feuds. And 
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political favoritism or family connections 
are responsible for the promotion of many 
military incompetents. 

The Vietnamese are not equipped as well 
as US. units. They are just beginning to 
receive the M-16 rifle. Their vehicles (except 
for some M-113 armored personnel carriers), 
helicopters, and many of their weapons are 
older models. We supply them with support 
from our units to make up for some of these 
deficiencies, but until they are furnished 
equipment as good as ours they will not have 
the efficiency or initiative of our units. 

Helicopters which are the key to effective 
fighting in Vietnam, are in short supply. 
The United States is not able to furnish 
enough “choppers” or pilots to take care of 
its own units at present. This shortage has 
prevented the creation of a second airmobile 
division. This problem, especially the pilot 
shortage, will probably not be solved for sev- 
eral years. And even then pilots will be re- 
turning to Vietnam every second or third 
year. The solution of the problem for the 
ARVN will take even longer. 

The Vietnamese are short of both the ma- 
terlel of war and the means to move it. Items 
as basic as artillery rounds are limited by a 
supply rate of seven or eight a day in many 
cases. Enough is on hand to fight a major 
battle, but they do not have enough to use 
it as freely as we do. This lack often limits 
their employment to defensive or position 
operations, 

A significant aerial resupply capability is 
lacking in the ARVN organization. This is a 
necessity for conducting fast moving offen- 
sive operations. To a large extent, it is de- 
pendent on helicopters, which means the 
Vietnamese will not have it for several years. 

Equipment we have given the ARVN units 
seems to be well maintained, in general. 
Maintenance, of course, is dependent on the 
scope and quality of leadership and training. 
And as we give them more complex equip- 
ment these requirements will increase. 

Until the ARVN is equipped, supplied, 
trained, and led as well as our troops are 
they will not perform well. Until they reach 
this level it is senseless to expect them to 
take over the main burden of fighting the 
Viet Cong main force. The switch will not be 
made overnight. One unit at a time will be- 
come ready and will be used. All of the things 
needed are functions of time, to a certain 
extent. And the way it looks now, it will be 
a long time, by the standards of a restless, 
impatient America. 


COMMEMMORATING 20TH ANNI- 
VERSARY OF STATE OF ISRAEL 


HON. DONALD E. LUKENS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1968 


Mr. LUKENS. Mr. Speaker, I believe it 
is entirely fitting that today we take time 
to acclaim one of the truly genuine in- 
ternational miracles of this century. I 
refer, of course, to the progress made by 
the people of Israel in carving a dynamic 
and prosperous nation out of the Middle 
Eastern wilderness. 

Today, May 2, is the 20th anniversary 
of the founding of Israel and as one who 
within the past few months had occasion 
to tour Israel and see it in one of its 
times of greatest trial, I want to join in 
wishing this infant nation a very happy 
birthday. 

The lot of the Israeli Nation, has not 
been an easy one. Despite all its progress 
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and all of its contributions to the world, 
its existence even today is not sincerely 
and honestly acknowledged by its Arab 
neighbors. Its enemies continue to re- 
ceive a steady flow of war materiel from 
the Soviet Union. And the United Na- 
tions Security Council even wanted it to 
forgo a parade in Jerusalem in celebra- 
tion of its 20th anniversary. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe the United 
States can and should do a great deal 
more to assist Israel in its continuous 
confrontation by Soviet arms. But having 
visited that country in the immediate 
aftermath of the June war, I would 
hazard a guess that the Israelis will con- 
tinue to flourish and to make a place 
for themselves in the world community 
with or without the assistance of the 
U.S. Government and the United Nations 
Security Council. 


DON’T FORGET THEM 


HON. CHESTER L. MIZE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1968 


Mr. MIZE. Mr. Speaker, in view of the 
fact that a good many members of the 
69th Infantry Brigade recently activated 
for duty are from the Second District 
of Kansas, I found the editorial broad- 
cast by radio station KCMO, Kansas 
City, Mo., to be particularly apropos. The 
thrust of these editorial remarks by Jim 
Monroe, director of public affairs at 
KCMO, is that we should keep in mind 
the sacrifices these men and their fami- 
lies are making. Most of them are well 
established in jobs and good many have 
their own farming operations which they 
must either sell or turn over to someone 
else. We have an obligation to these serv- 
icemen in making it as easy as possible 
for them to get their personal affairs in 
order before they answer the call to duty, 
and then we must remember the admoni- 
tion, “Don’t Forget Them,” and make it 
just as easy for them to get their jobs 
back and pick up their careers where 
they left off. 

The editorial is pertinent, and its 
points well taken. Under leave to extend 
my remarks, I place it in the Extensions 
of Remarks: 

DON’T FORGET THEM 

A reminder is in order for employers in 
Kansas on behalf of re-activated National 
Guardsmen, About 4,500 men of the 69th 
Brigade of the Kansas National Guard are 
preparing for active duty under a recent call- 
up by the Defense Department. For the most 
part, these men will be leaving jobs and 
families behind, and their home communities 
should remember certain guarantees provided 
for the men. 

President Jay B. Dillingham of the Kansas 
City, Kansas Chamber of Commerce reminds 
employers they must assure the servicemen 
of their jobs when the emergency is over and 
the troops return home, For those leaving 
families and financial obligations behind, 
there is help through government channels 
and laws giving them privileges not accorded 
civilians. Chamber President Dillingham 
urges employers and community organiza- 
on to provide all assistance possible to the 
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Kansas was one of just a few states bear- 
ing a relatively heavy manpower callup. The 
Kansas City Chamber of Commerce was quick 
to foresee the need for attention on the home 
front due the men of the 69th. President 
Dillingham’s message, now distributed to all 
chambers of commerce in Kansas, puts 
the situation in clear, simple terms: “These 
well-trained, combat-ready men are called on 
to make great sacrifices now.” “Most of them 
have families who will. . . have the imme- 
diate problem of getting along on reduced 
budgets.” Reason enough to extend help in 
all ways possible. 

This has been a KCMO editorial. 


BEN BROWN IS DEAD 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1968 


Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, on Tuesday, April 30, Benjamin 
Brown, who owned and operated the 
Service Liquor Store at 1100 9th Street 
NW., in Washington, was shot and killed 
in his store after warning a large group 
of teenage boys not to remove bottles 
from his shelves. Mr. Brown’s store had 
been looted repeatedly during the recent 
riots in Washington, and he had just re- 
opened for business at the time he was 
killed. 

The man who, according to witnesses, 
shot Mr. Brown, is an employee of Pride, 
Inc., a make-work program for teenagers 
in Washington totally funded by the De- 
partment of Labor. 

This morning an advertisement spon- 
sored by the Washington, D.C., Retail 
Liquor Dealers Association, Inc., ap- 
peared in the Washington Post. It ex- 
presses far more eloquently than I might, 
the fears and concerns of businessmen in 
the District of Columbia over the absence 
of law and order in the Nation’s Capital. 
I commend it not only to my colleagues, 
but to all Americans whose Capital city is 
being laid waste because of a lack of re- 
sponsible leadership: 

BEN Brown Is Drap: Is LAw ENFORCEMENT 
ALSO DEAD? 

Brown, Benjamin: On Tuesday, April 30, 
1968, Benjamin Brown of 1900 Lyttonsville 
rd., Silver Spring, Md., beloved husband of 
Freda Brown; devoted father of Miss Barbara 
Brown of Silver Spring, Md. Also survived by 
two sisters, Mrs. Faye Blanken and Mrs. 
Mollie Cohen, both of Silver Spring, Md. 
Services at the C. D. Goldberg & Son Funeral 
Home, 5217 9th st. nw., on Thursday, May 2, 
at 2 p.m. Interment B'nai Israel Cemetery. 
In mourning at 1900 Lyttonsville rd., Silver 
Spring, Md., Apt. 1106. Family suggests in lieu 
of flowers contributions be made to the 
Steven Jay Brown Memorial at the Jewish 
Foundation for Retarded Children, 6200 2d 
st. nw. 

Mr. Brown was shot while defending his 
property. 

Should anarchy prevail because a small 
segment of the population takes the law into 


its own hands? Should bands of hoodlums be 
allowed to continue preying on law-abiding 
citizens, Negro and white? 

When hoodlums—regardless of age, sex or 
color—are undeterred by the prospect of ef- 
fective law-enforcement, no one is safe. If 
criminals can loot, burn and kill in the Inner 
City without fear of consequences, it is only 
a question of time before you, your family 
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and your business can feel the effect. It makes 
no difference where you live, work or play: 
When law enforcement ceases, disrespect for 
the law is encouraged. 

When you walk or drive through many 
areas of Washington, do you feel safe—or 
scared? Do you encourage your friends and 
relatives visit the Nation's Capital at this 
time? 

Is the battle over? Not for the citizens 
whose lives are threatened. Not for the busi- 
nessmen who cannot rebuild because they 
cannot get insurance. Not for the few who 
have surmounted the obstacles of arson and 
looting, and have reopened only to face new 
threats of extortion and worse. Not for the 
people who are out of jobs, Not for the people 
who were burned out of their homes. 

Who is at fault? Certainly not the majority 
of citizens, white or Negro. Certainly not the 
majority of the poor, Negro or white. Cer- 
tainly not the policeman on the beat, who 
must obey orders. 

This is no revolt of youth against older 
generations. This is no revolt of the poor 
against the wealthy. This is no part of the 
Civil Rights movement whose real leaders 
know that Utopia doesn’t have to be built on 
ashes. 

It is an open attack by a few criminals 
against a community that lacks firm leader- 
ship and the courage to demand that its 
leaders exercise their authority—or resign. 

We believe that law enforcement suffers 
when the police are handcuffed instead of 
the criminals. We believe that citizens are 
entitled to protection and safety. 

Where is the safety, Mr. Murphy? Where is 
the protection, Mr. Murphy? Where will trag- 
edy strike next? Today, the Inner City. To- 
morrow, the residential areas, the suburbs. 

Today, Ben Brown. Tomorrow??? 

Published because some of us have lost our 
lives, many of us have lost our property, and 
all of us want to preserve law and order for 
all residents of the Washington area and for 
the United States we love. 


LIFE IN WASHINGTON: DAILY 
VIOLENCE AS USUAL 


HON. JOE D. WAGGONNER, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1968 


Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
sure most Members enjoy the daily col- 
umn of Bill Gold in the Washington Post 
as I do. I think Mr. Gold capsuled a good 
portrait of life in Washington in his col- 
umn this morning with a ho-hum item 
he called, “So What Else Is New These 
Days?” In case anyone missed it, I in- 
sert it here in the RECORD: 

So Wuat ELSE Is New THESE Days? 

There may have been unrest and violence 
elsewhere in the world, but here at home it 
was a routine weekend. 

A Georgia Avenue drug store that had been 
burned during last month’s riot was finished 
off completely this time. Four bus drivers 
were held up at gunpoint and in one instance 
the robbers fired three shots into the bus as 
it drove away. Near 14th and Park Road, a 
woman was shot dead and a man suffered gun 
wounds, An Arlington man was seriously 
wounded in a shooting at a party. 

On Monroe Street ne., a gang of 20 teen- 
agers threw rocks and bottles through the 
windows of a motel, tried to force their way 
into a room, upset a soft drink machine and 
broke plumbing connections, thereby caus- 
ing water to flood through several rooms. 

Then the gang went out on the street, beat 
up a lone pedestrian, cut him with a knife, 
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nit him on the head with a soft drink bottle, 
and took $74 from his pocket. 

If it hadn’t been for the shocking news 
from D.C. Stadium where the Baltimore 
Orioles did violence to our beloved Nats, we 
might have considered this a placid, routine 
and thoroughly enjoyable weekend. 

But we must face reality, and waste no 
time on “ifs.” Remedial action is urgently 
needed, Facts are facts. The Nats need more 
hitting—and quickly. 


THE OUTLOOK FOR SPACE 
EXPLORATION 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1968 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, Dr. Wernher von Braun, who 
has done such an outstanding job in the 
exploration of space, spoke at the Dr. 
Robert H. Goddard memorial dinner, 
sponsored by the National Space Club, 
on March 5, 1968. 

His topic was The Outlook for Space 
Exploration,” and I commend the read- 
ing of his speech to all my colleagues: 

THE OUTLOOK FOR SPACE EXPLORATION 

(Speech by Dr. Wernher von Braun) 


Dr. Robert H. Goddard, the man in whose 
honor this dinner is held, literally lighted the 
fires of rocketry which ushered in our Twen- 
tieth Century Space Age. 

Dr. Goddard’s earliest experiments reflected 
his vision of the destiny of rocket propulsion 
when he demonstrated that rockets work in 
a vacuum, 

Dr. Goddard was also a pioneer in another 
respect: he was probably the first victim of 
a credibility gap with the public. When his 
classic book, A Method of Reaching High 
Altitudes, was published by the Smithsonian 
in 1919, it created an international sensation 
overnight. Dr. Goddard’s careful mathemati- 
cal calculations and experimental data were 
understood only by his scientific colleagues. 
But the public was electrified by that part of 
the Smithsonian’s publicity release that 
noted that Dr. Goddard’s multiple stage 
rocket raised the “possibility of sending to 
the surface of the dark part of the moon a 
sufficient amount of the most brilliant 
powder, which, being ignited on impact, 
would be plainly visible in a powerful tele- 


Editorial writers for such newspapers as 
the staid and authoritative New York Times 
ridiculed the shy professor for imitating 
Jules Verne and writing an “adventure 
novel.” Horrified by the publicity and lack 
of understanding of his real purposes, Dr. 
Goddard withdrew into secrecy, restricting 
information about his further progress to 
his sponsors. 

The lack of public support for the expan- 
sion of his research was the price Dr. God- 
dard had to pay for his seclusion. Today, we 
in NASA who work in the goldfish bowl of 
endless publicity, are sometimes envious of 
Dr. Goddard's isolation, We can fully un- 
derstand why he preferred to work without 
aoe A goldfish bowl has its problems, 


though the public did not comprehend 
the depth of Dr. Goddard’s research, it fol- 
lowed closely, in a superficial way, the ac- 
tivities of the moon rocket man.” News 
writers, who may lack the omniscience some- 
times attributed to editorial writers, are at 
least gifted with omnipresence. They rec- 
ognized a good news story in Dr. Goddard, 
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and their articles were usually carried on 
the front page. The remoteness of his desert 
launch site in New Mexico and his attempts 
at secrecy only stimulated their queries and 
quickened their speculations. 

For almost forty years Dr. Goddard per- 
sistently followed the quest of his Holy 
Grail, establishing milestones all along his 
trail. In addition to his proof that rockets 
work well in a vacuum, and his analysis that 
multistage rockets can reach the moon, he 
conducted the first static tests and first test 
flight of a liquid-fuel rocket, and the first 
successful flight of a gyroscopically-con- 
trolled rocket, to mention only a few. 

The depth and wide range of Dr. Goddard’s 
restless inquiries into rocketry and space ex- 
ploration were finally revealed, not in the 
numerous newspaper articles, but in the 200 
or more patents which he obtained, most of 
which were classified “Secret.” These patents, 
covering the entire spectrum of rocketry, 
were quite a revelation to me and others 
who saw them for the first time after World 
War II. 

Dr. Goddard's papers, edited by his widow, 
Mrs. Esther Goddard, will rest permanently 
in the new Goddard Memorial Library at 
Clark University. There on the campus where 
he first taught physics and began his experi- 
ments, his writings will constitute a lasting 
monument to the memory of America’s first 
pioneer in rocketry, whose incisive search 
for truth went largely unrecognized and un- 
sung during his lifetime. 

The public’s knowledge and understanding 
of space exploration have been broadened by 
the remarkable achievements of the first dec- 
ade of the space age, but a great many peo- 
ple in the space program are deeply con- 
cerned about an apparent decline in popular 
support of space activities. 

America’s achievements in space have been 
well publicized. The public has seen the 
Ranger, Lunar Orbiter, and Surveyor photo- 
graphs of the moon, the striking Mariner 
photographs of Mars, and it knows the Mer- 
cury and Gemini astronauts who have orbited 
the earth on a first-name basis, But the ca- 
pability that made these feats possible, the 
underlying science and technology, the in- 
herent value of delving deeper into the mys- 
teries of the atmosphere and space, and the 
mechanism by which increased scientific 
knowledge enhances economic and social 
progress are apparently little understood or 
appreciated on a wide basis. 

Just as in Dr. Goddard’s early days, public 
enthusiasm has been generated largely by 
the great adventurous appeal of going into 
space. The prospects of leaving earth to ex- 
plore the unknown, the excitement of impor- 
tant scientific discoveries, the boldness and 
audacity of attempting such an undertaking. 
the huge size of the effort and the harnessed 
fury of launch vehicles attracted widespread 
human interest and awe. 

But now that a large number of firsts have 
been established in space, and as flights have 
become more routine and success more com- 
mon, much of the public’s enthusiasm has 
subsided. And with the loss of enthusiasm 
there has come a decline in popular support 
and consequently. reductions in funding for 
space. There was no loud public outcry last 
year when the budget proposed for NASA 
was reduced by the Congress to a level that 
forced the cancellation of several follow-on 
programs that were necessary to continue 
our forward progress. This quietness was in 
sharp contrast to the publio clamor ten years 
ago for an all-out effort to re-establish this 
nation’s technological leadership after Sput- 
niks I and II. 

Of course, the public that was so notice- 
ably quiet last year is the same public that 
foots the bill for space expenditures. But it 
is also the very same public that will benefit 
so broadly from practical applications of 
space science and technology in the years to 
come, 
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Another annual space budget, for Fiscal 
Year 1969, is now before Congress. It is un- 
doubtedly the most crucial budget for the 
future of space that a President has sub- 
mitted since this nation made the decision 
to become a spacefaring nation. I hope that 
the hearings before the Committees of Con- 
gress will spark a great public debate that 
will delve into the basic questions of what 
we can and should do in space research, and 
the true worth of this technological under- 
taking, for science and society. 

Any evaluation of the worth of the space 
program must naturally consider the status 
of the program today. For the purpose of 
putting the subject into neat categories, we 
might say that any exploration falls into 
three general phases—reconnaissance, ex- 
ploration, and exploitation. 

The great task of NASA, at present, is in 
the second phase—the exploration category. 
Numerous unmanned reconnaissance activi- 
ties are matters of historical record. The Ex- 
plorer, the Pioneer, Ranger, Surveyor, Lunar 
Orbiter, and the Mariner lunar and planetary 
spacecraft have all made significant contri- 
butions to our understanding of the world, 
the moon, and our sister planets. Many more 
similar missions are needed to yield more 
detailed knowledge of our solar system. 

However, in order to bring to bear the most 
powerful tool known in the universe, the 
mind of man, into a direct confrontation with 
the space frontier, a man must, in many cases, 
go to the objects to be studied. As an example, 
we can gain much useful information about 
the Antarctic region by aerial flights and by 
operation of parachute-dropped automatic 
environmental sensing and data transmission 
packages. But, it has been found that there 
is no substitute for mounting a powerful ex- 
pedition of men to go to that continent. Op- 
eration Deep Freeze illustrated the value and 
potential of digging into the secrets of that 
vast unknown wasteland in person. 

In manned space exploration we have al- 
ready completed the preliminary phase of our 
endeavor—the reconnaissance flights. Mer- 
cury and Gemini took us into earth orbit 
and showed us that man can function and 
fly his spacecraft there for extended periods 
of time. And now, in Project Apollo, we are 
on the verge of proving, beyond a shadow 
of a doubt, that we can mount expeditions 
to land on extraterrestrial surfaces. 

In the paralleling program of Apollo Appli- 
cations we shall demonstrate vividly that, 
once man has been transported into space 
and provided the proper tools, equipment, 
and living environment, he can spend really 
long periods of time there doing useful tasks. 

In manned space flight, we are beginning 
the exploration phase, and laying the ground- 
work to assure our ability to exploit the 
newly explored regions of space in a fashion 
useful to all mankind. 

Some NASA, programs, of course, have al- 
ready entered the third or exploitation phase 
of space exploration. Examples of this are in 
the communications and meteorological 
fields. But the NASA program is many faceted 
The scope and breadth of the U.S. program is 
unsurpassed. It considers all aspects of space 
activities. The earth itself and its complete 
atmospheric blanket are studied. The sun, 
moon, the planets, and interplanetary space 
itself are objects of intense observation and 
research. And we have gained a new respect 
for the interrelationships of the earth, its 
atmosphere and the solar system. 

Now we are on the threshold of expand- 
ing opportunities and increasing applications. 
Up to now we have had to devote our full 
energies to working on the means by which 
we reach into space. Now that the pipelines 
are filling with space hardware, more and 
more of our preoccupation is turning toward 
the question of what can be done to assure 
that the people who have supported our 
program—the people of the enire country— 
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receive the full range of benefits which can 
be derived from space exploitation. 

In this transition period, we have drawn 
inspiration, guidance, and concrete assist- 
ance from all areas of our national commu- 
nity—government, academic, and industrial. 
With this assistance we have been bringing 
more sharply into focus the nature of NASA’s 
complete role in space. The role is one of 
service—service to the community of science 
and technology, the community of industry, 
and to the entire community of individual 
citizens whose personal investment of faith 
and resources makes the space program pos- 
sible and worthwhile. 

Now, let’s go back briefly about ten years 
and review the charter given NASA when this 
civilian space agency was formed in 1958. Its 
objectives were: the expansion of human 
knowledge; improvement of aeronautical and 
space vehicles; development and operation of 
space vehicles; long-range studies for peace- 
ful and scientific use of aeronautics and 
space; U.S. leadership in aeronautics and 
space; and the transfer of aeronautics and 
space information between civilian and mili- 
tary agencies. 

These remain our objectives today, as we 
enter the second decade of the Space Age, 
proving the wisdom of those who first charted 
our course in space. The experiences of the 
past ten years, however, have placed us in a 
much more advantageous position to attain 
these objectives. 

Building primarily on the technology base 
of the Department of Defense in rocketry, 
and relying heavily on the military services 
for launch vehicles, launch sites, tracking, re- 
covery forces, and other aid, NASA and its 
contractors have traveled very far and very 
rapidly in both manned and unmanned pro- 
grams. 

There are several possible reasons for the 
public’s matter-of-fact attitude toward space 
today—the slowdown in Russian space ac- 
tivities, the Vietnam War, social concerns, 
and the sobering effect of the Apollo 204 
tragedy, among others. But basically, I feel 
that we have failed to present a good case 
for space research and its potential payoffs. 
We may be given a second chance to do so 
during the next two years with the resump- 
tion of manned space flights. Because of the 
human interest ingredient of the first truly 
extraterrestrial manned exploration, public 
enthusiasm for space should be revived. Dur- 
ing this time we should make a sustained 
effort to create the proper climate for con- 
tinuing in space on a less emotional and 
more logical basis. 

The Mercury and Gemini Projects were the 
foundation for the manned space flight capa- 
bility which is now being expanded in Proj- 
ect Apollo. To achieve the goal of a manned 
lunar landing, the most difficult Journey ever 
planned by men, we have designed, built, 
and tested some highly sophisticated launch 
vehicles and spacecraft. 

With the flight of the lunar module on 
January 22, every piece of the Apollo/Saturn 
space vehicle has now been successfully flight 
tested. We are so pleased with the results of 
these research and development flights that 
we hope for an acceleration in the Apollo 
flight schedule announced for the next two 
years. If all goes well, we shall land on the 
moon within the next twenty-two months, as 
planned in 1961—if we are not held up by 
having to pass through Russian customs. 

The next major step in the continuing de- 
velopment of a national manned space flight 
capability will be taken in the Apollo Appli- 
cations Program, which will permit flights up 
to one year in duration. AAP will make maxi- 
mum use of present knowledge, hardware, 
and organizations, and will provide a great 
deal of data on man’s ability to perform use- 
ful work in space. 

The journey will last about ten days. 

NASA has become convinced, by virtue of 
studies and experience, that a manned, 
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earth-orbiting space station is the next logi- 
cal, practical, and necessary step in the con- 
tinuing development of manned space flight. 
Our first missions in the Apollo Applications 
Program, preparations for which are now 
underway, will be interim steps toward the 
ultimate attainment of this goal. 

In these early AAP missions, our attention 
will be focused on our own earth, and to- 
ward the sun. And later, perhaps, toward 
the stars. 

When we first sent instruments and men 
into earth orbit, we realized that we had 
reached a platform that was not only valu- 
able for looking outward toward the universe, 
but one that also gave us a new perspective 
of earth. As our home, it is the most interest- 
ing planet in the solar system. NASA’s ex- 
perience in aeronautical and space research 
during the past decade has also given us a 
renewed appreciation for the interrelation- 
ships of the earth, its atmosphere, and the 
sun, 

Platforms in earth orbit are proving use- 
ful for global communications systems, for 
navigational aids for ships and planes, for 
studying global weather patterns, and for 
mapping purposes. In the Apollo Applica- 
tions we shall continue to study 
the earth. We shall expand the photographic 
coverage of the earth begun by the astronauts 
in the Gemini flights. We are also deeply 
interested in infrared and other remote 
sensing techniques for the observation of 
earth’s natural resources from orbit. 

And in the Apollo Applications Program 
we shall have the first opportunity to raise 
a telescope and other instruments above the 
filtering blanket of the earth’s atmosphere 
for direct observation of the sun, the source 
of energy that sustains life on earth. 

The Apollo Applications missions will 
make use of both the Saturn IB and Saturn 
V launch vehicles, and most of the modules 
of the Apollo spacecraft developed in Proj- 
ect Apollo. In addition, the S-IVB rocket 
stage, which is used as the second stage of 
the Saturn IB and the third stage of the 
Saturn V, will be converted into living quar- 
ters and laboratory for the astronauts. 

Other items of hardware and instrumenta- 
tion will be added to make the Workshop a 
semi-permanent base of operations for astro- 
nomical and other scientific observations, 
biomedical research, technological develop- 
ments, and earth resources studies. 

The Saturn I Workshop is essentially a 
rocket stage that has been used for propul- 
sion during a regular mission. After it has 
placed its payload into orbit, and thereby 
gone into orbit itself, the excess propellants 
from the 10,000-cubic foot hydrogen tank 
are vented into space and the tank is pres- 
surized with a breathable atmosphere to al- 
low astronauts to live safely inside. The 
Workshop will provide a crew station with 
almost fifty times the interior space avail- 
able to the astronauts in the Apollo space- 
craft. 

Added to the S-IVB stage before launch is 
an airlock that provides oxygen, power con- 
trol, and life support for the astronauts en- 
tering the tank. Several items, such as a com- 
bination floor and ceiling, the framework for 
crew quarters, and handholds are preinstalled 
in the stage during its manufacture. A mul- 
tiple docking adapter attached to the air- 
lock permits the astronauts in the com- 
mand/service module of the Apollo space- 
craft, launched after the Workshop is in or- 
bit, to dock with it. Their first visit will last 
up to 28 days. After placing the Workshop 
into storage, they will return to earth in the 
command/service module, jettisoning the 
service module before reentry. 

The Saturn I Workshop will be revisited 
by a crew of astronauts the following year. 
An additional Saturn IB launch will place 
the lunar module/Apollo Telescope Mount 
into orbit, and it will be joined with the 
Workshop. The Apollo Telescope Mount con- 
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sists of five experiments with nine different 
instruments that will track and observe var- 
ious segments of the solar disk and specific 
items of interest on the sun. The second mis- 
sion will be continued up to 56 days. The 
Workshop may be revisited from one to three 
times. The Saturn I Workshop will be an 
interim step toward a proposed Saturn V 
Workshop. In this proposal the S-IVB stage 
would be completely outfitted on the ground 
for its role as living quarters and laboratory. 
Even the Apollo Telescope Mount would be 
positioned before launch. When placed into 
orbit by the first two stages of the Saturn V, 
this greatly improved workshop would be 
there, ready and waiting for occupancy by the 
expected space travelers, like a big motel in 
the sky. 

We could even contact the Gideon Society 
International to see if it would like to place 
a Bible in each room for the astronauts. 

The Workshops will also give us an oppor- 
tunity for further study and development of 
techniques for the observation of earth’s 
natural resources from orbit. This is an area 
in which international cooperation in space 
can be increased, and one which holds im- 
mense potential for benefiting mankind. 
More than 80 nations are already cooperat- 
ing with the United States in such fields as 
communications, meteorology, and tracking 
of manned space flights and instrumented 
deep spaceprobes. Now the first cooperative 
international research program in the earth 
resources area has been agreed upon by the 
United States, Brazil, and Mexico. The sign- 
ing of this agreement was widely hailed as 
the opening of an entirely new area for ex- 
ploration and exploitation. 

More than 25 scientists from Mexico and 
Brazil began a four-month study course at 
the Manned Spacecraft Center in Houston in 
February to learn more about using remote 
sensors to make better use of their nations’ 
natural resources. Experts in such fields as 
agriculture, forestry, geography, hydrology, 
and oceanography are brought together for 
the study. It is hoped that selected remote 
sensing techniques can be carried out on 
selected sites by planes. Later, it may be pos- 
sible to extend these principles to continuous 
Observations from satellites in earth orbit. 
Data obtained by satellite may help inter- 
national agencies to match earth’s dwindling 
resources with the everyday needs of a grow- 
ing population. 

The President has submitted a bare-bones 
budget for NASA this year. The authorization 
request is $700 million below the amount re- 
quested last year, and one-third less than 
NASA's peak budget in Fiscal Year 1966. 

This year's request certainly does not meet 
all the nation’s needs in aeronautics and 
space. To operate within its framework, 
NASA is having to cancel some projects, 
stretch out others, sharply curtail its plans 
for future activities, and, more significantly, 
reduce personnel. 

I sincerely believe that the space program 
will suffer immediate and irreparable dam- 
age if substantial amounts are cut from the 
request now before Congress. If you cut deep- 
ly into the space program, you are not elimi- 
nating hardware, but people, NASA does not 
buy a lot of hardware. Most of our money 
goes into salaries and administrative support 
for the thousands of individuals in Govern- 
ment, science, and industry who conceive the 
plans for space projects, who design, fabri- 
cate, test, and launch the sophisticated 
space vehicles, 

When funding is reduced, these teams of 
skilled individuals must be dispersed. The 
tremendous asset that you have paid for is 
gone with their departure, scattered to the 
winds. To attempt to reconstitute such a 
team after a lapse of two or three years would 
be outrageously expensive. Many former 
members of the team would not be available, 
and their knowledge and experience would be 
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lost with them. To recruit and train replace- 
ments would be time-consuming. 

To disband a team like the one at the Jet 
Propulsion Laboratory that performed the 
Ranger, Surveyor, and Mariner exploits in 
lunar and planetary exploration until more 
funds become available for further projects, 
would be much worse than disbanding a 
first-class, winning football team, and send- 
ing them home for a couple of years. If you 
suddenly called them back one fall, and told 
them to dress out in their uniforms for the 
opening game of the season, you would have 
a disaster on your hands. 

During World War II, many schools stop- 
ped playing football. When they resumed 
their schedules after the end of the war, it 
was several years before they could have a 
respectable winning streak again. 

There are places other than the space pro- 
gram where cuts can be made without such a 
traumatic experience. The Federal highway 
program, for instance, could survive a tem- 
porary setback with much less disruption, 
You can pour concrete freeway up to a cer- 
tain point, stop your construction for two 
or three years, and then come back to the 
same point and begin pouring concrete again 
with minimum preparation. If you temporar- 
ily reduce your highway construction pro- 
gram, you do not destroy a unique organiza- 
tional capability. You deprive the economy 
of a certain number of miles of improved 
roads for a time, but you do not lose your 
ability to resume the project quickly, with- 
out having to go through a learning process, 
when funds again become available. 

Numerous studies, books, papers, and 
articles have been written and published for 
several years now on the worth of the space 
program. The authors include scientists, 
economists, businessmen, legislators, and 
philosophers. The values and benefits of 
space research are grouped into scientific, 
political, military, educational, economic, 
and social categories. 

Speculation on the potential benefits from 
space made only a few years ago were vague 
and indefinite. Today they are far more 
visible, credible, and attractive to potential 
users. And yet even now, while we are largely 
within the exploration phase of space ex- 
ploration, and still looking forward to the ex- 
ploitation phase, it is impossible to make pre- 
dictions with certainty and finality. History 
teaches us that the greatest payoffs, the 
ones which will be the most revolutionary, 
the most significant, and have the widest ap- 
plication, may well come from some unfore- 
seen aspect of the program, or from dis- 
coveries yet to come. 

An article in the current Science magazine 
reminds us of this point. Nobel Laureate 
Charles H. Townes presents a good case for 
basic scientific research. Ten years ago, 
Dr, Townes points out, few areas of 
physics seem as unpromising from the 
practical viewpoint as investigations of 
interactions between microwaves and 
gas molecules. Since practical applica- 
tions could not be clearly foreseen to 
enter on the balance side of the ledger against 
expenditures for research, industrial labora- 
tories neglected the field, leaving it primarily 
to university researchers. To the amazement 
of everyone, this “impractical” basic research 
quickly produced the laser and maser, which 
are revolutionizing many branches of tech- 
nology and creating an entirely new and fast- 
growing industry. 

If researchers had set out deliberately to 
achieve three-dimensional photography, im- 
proved measurements of distances, long dis- 
tance space communications, a new surgi- 
cal instrument for the eye, and other goals 
which the laser and maser make possible, it 
is extremely doubtful that such indirectly 
related goals could have been reached. 

This is the difficulty in trying to test pro- 
posed space expenditures on a balance sheet 
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with potential benefits. Goals would be 
limited and the upper reaches of curiosity 
and intellect would be curbed. Vision as well 
as dollars must be considered in deciding the 
space program of the future. 

President Johnson recognized the less 
tangible but more rewarding and more dur- 
able aspects of the national space program 
when he visited the Manned Spacecraft Cen- 
ter at Houston on Friday of last week. 

The nation “must stay on its course” in its 
plan to land a man on the moon. “We are 
reaching for the stars,” the President said. 

“We will not surrender our station. We will 
not abandon our dream. We will never 
evacuate the frontiers of space to any other 
nation, 

“Future generations, looking back at our 
incredible decade,” will be “unanimous in 
their belief that the treasure we have dedi- 
cated to sending man to explore the stars 
was the most significant investment ever 
made by any people.“ 

As the President said, NASA is not building 
rockets and spacecraft simply to fly the Amer- 
ican flag into space, or to plant it on the sur- 
face of the moon. We firmly believe that the 
ultimate benefits of space exploration, though 
not foreseeable in their entirety at this time, 
will enrich the lives of all mankind. 


COLUMBIA DAM PROJECT 


HON. RICHARD FULTON 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 7, 1968 


Mr. FULTON of ‘Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, there are few Federal programs 
which have had such a favorable impact 
on a once depressed area of our Nation 
as has the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

An entire region, once plagued by 
floods, a lack of navigable rivers, in- 
adequate power supplies, a shortage of 
industry, and crippling unemployment, 
has, thanks to the full development of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, con- 
trolled its rivers, harnessed their 
power, attracted industry, and created 
employment. 

The entire Nation has benefited from 
the development and economic pros- 
perity brought about by TVA. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority must 
continue to develop, and it is now seeking 
appropriations to develop a water grid 
system for this part of the Nation. A vital 
link in this system is the proposed Co- 
lumbia Dam project, and I have sub- 
mitted testimony before the House Ap- 
propriations Committee urging that 
favorable consideration be made that 
funds for this project be included in the 
TVA budget. 

At this time, I insert the following 
testimony, given before the House Ap- 
propriations Committee, in the RECORD: 

STATEMENT BY THE HONORABLE RICHARD 

FULTON 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Com- 
mittee: 

My home state of Tennessee is the heart- 
land of the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

The TVA system has brought to an entire 
region of our Nation economic progress, and 
has been the example for similar projects in 
other parts of the United States and in many 
foreign nations. 

At this time, the Tennessee Valley Author- 
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ity is carrying out a major water grid system, 
and some $2.5 millions have already been 
invested in the development of this system. 

The proposed Columbia Dam Project is an 
integral part of this system, and will serve 
as a raw water source for this project. 

Extensive studies have been made on the 
economic feasibility and the technical pos- 
sibility of construction of the Columbia Dam 
Project. Last year the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority reported affirmatively on both the 
economic feasibility and the technical pos- 
sibility of this project. 

Mr. E. S. Bartlett, the City Manager of the 
City of Columbia, recently wrote me on this 
matter, and at this point I would like to in- 
sert in my statement the following comment 
from his letter: 

“An adequate water supply in this area is 
vital to National defense. The water using 
industries located here are the largest pro- 
ducers of elemental phosphorus in the coun- 
try. Expanded or increased production from 
these plants in time of need for our National 
defense would be seriously curtailed, if not 
prevented, by the lack of an adequate sup- 
ply of water. This benefit is an overriding 
factor above all of the other benefits which 
would accrue from the construction of this 
project,” 

Unfortunately, in my view, the Tennessee 
Valley Authority did not include funds for 
the Columbia Dam Project in their budget 
requests for fiscal 1968-69. I well understand 
the problems faced by the Tennessee Valley 
Authority in this time of tight budgets and 
economy in federal spending, however, prior- 
ities must be given, and it is my feeling that 
the Columbia Dam Project warrants and is 
justified the highest priority. 

It is my hope, Mr. Chairman, that you and 
the members of this Committee will give 
your favorable consideration to appropriat- 
ing funds for this most vital project. 


FARM PARITY SLIDES DOWNWARD 


HON. JOHN M. ZWACH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 7, 1968 


Mr. ZWACH. Mr. Speaker, once again 
the ratio of farm income compared to 
other segments of the U.S. economy slid 
gown for the month of April to 73 per- 
cent. 

This is not only 1 point lower than it 
was in March, it is also only 1 percent 
above the alltime low for the post- 
depression years—72 percent recorded in 
April 1967. 

Farm prices for cotton, wheat, rice, 
corn, butterfat, milk, wool, barley, flax, 
oats, sorghum grain, and soybeans all 
edged upward. Prices received from all 
livestock, according to the Department 
of Agriculture, also moved upward—but 
because of higher costs, the parity went 
down for wheat, butterfat, barley, flax, 
sorghum grain, chickens, eggs, and hogs. 

The cause of this parity decline was 
laid at the door of higher costs that have 
to be assumed by farmers. This increase 
amounted to 3 points, of three-fourths of 
a percent, and reflects higher wage rates, 
taxes, and interest. The index for farm 
costs is 4 percent higher than a year ago. 

As a matter of record, sweet potatoes, 
fresh apples, lemons, and limes are the 
only farm commodities over 100 percent 
for the month of April. 
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FEDERAL CROP INSURANCE 


HON. BILL NICHOLS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1968 


Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, what 
happened last year in Alabama, when 
disaster struck the entire cotton crop and 
severely damaged other crops, is a good 
illustration, I think, of the great value to 
farmers of Federal crop insurance. 

Early drought, followed by almost un- 
precedented cool, wet weather—topped 
off by a hard freeze and more weeks of 
hopelessly cold, damp days—ruined 
practically every cotton crop in Alabama, 
and was almost as destructive to the cot- 
ton in large portions of other adjoining 
States. 

In the last two decades, the Federal 
Crop Insurance Corporation, an agency 
of the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
increased its business among Alabama 
farmers steadily, with annual premiums 
paid in by the insured farmers increasing 
from about $62,000 in 1948 to more than 
$527,000 in 1967. 

As more and more farmers parti- 
cipated, the scope of the program grew 
in Alabama until last year some 6,000 
farmers in 29 counties were carrying well 
over $9 million in protection on their 
crops of cotton, peanuts, soybeans, and 
peaches. More than 5,000 of the 6,000 
farms insured were planted to cotton; 
more than 800 to peanuts; nearly 400 
were in soybeans; and less than 100 in 
peaches. 

Until 1967, the previous 19 years in- 
cluded only 2 years when the total of loss 
payments by the Federal Crop Insurance 
Corporation in Alabama exceeded $1 
million. These years were 1950, when 
payments totalled $1,480,000, and 1966, 
when they totalled $1,388,000. 

But then came the disastrous year of 
1967, and virtually every one of the 
State’s 5,000 insured cotton farmers suf- 
fered almost total loss of their cotton 
crops. FCIC paid them a total of nearly 
$4,300,000. 

It was a bad year for Alabama peanuts 
and soybeans, too, but unfortunately 
only a third of the insured growers quali- 
fied for an FCIC loss payment, nearly 
400 peanut farmers received about $157,- 
000 and 100 soybean farmers were paid 
$60,000. 
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For a sizable proportion of the hapless 
cotton growers, their FCIC loss payment 
was the only ray of hope in a major dis- 
aster which, had it not been for Federal 
crop insurance, could have put many 
farmers out of business. 

Federal crop insurance is designed to 
come to the rescue when unpredictable 
disaster ruins or severely damages crops. 
Alabama farmers, because of the 1967 
crop disaster, have received more than 
the total of the premiums they have paid. 
Nationally over the last 20 years, how- 
ever, FCIC has paid about 95 cents in 
loss payments for every $1 paid in by in- 
sured farmers. Today, after doubling its 
scope over the last 6 years, the Federal 
Crops Insurance Corporation has a third 
of a million policyholders in 39 States 
who carry more than $750 million in pro- 
tection of 25 separate crops. 


MAY 3: POLISH CONSTITUTION 
DAY 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1968 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, this 
spring the international press has re- 
ported numerous instances of the Soviet 
satellite countries seeking to move for- 
ward into a new era of freedom and re- 
sponsible citizenship. One of those 
countries is Poland, which has experi- 
enced recurrent religious persecution and 
cultura] setbacks in 1968. 

One need not expect the Communist 
regime controlling Poland to permit the 
observance of Polish Constitution Day, 
May 3, but many people of Polish descent 
living in free world countries do remem- 
ber and will observe this anniversary. 

The Polish Constitution was adopted 
in 1791, 177 years ago. Europe was still 
ruled by kings, princes, dictators, and as- 
sorted other tyrants. Freedom was not 
considered a universal right. Without vi- 
olence and bloodshed Poland achieved 
public reform by adoption of this Con- 
stitution. It guaranteed individual liberty 
to even the lowliest peasants in Poland 
and asserted: 

All power in civil society should be derived 
from the will of the people, its end and ob- 
ject being the preservation and integrity of 
the state, the civil liberty and the good order 
of society, on an equal scale and on a lasting 
foundation. 


In the 20th century, Poland was se- 
lected for destruction several times and 
today is under Soviet captivity. The in- 
domitable spirit of the Polish people still 
shows itself, however, as brave citizens 
obey the dictates of conscience over the 
dictates of the Communist overlords. 
Free Poles in other countries anticipate 
that Poland again will regain independ- 
ence and draw strength from the uplift- 
ing principles embodied in the Polish 
Constitution of 1791. Citizens of Polish 
descent in our own country continue to 
live by those principles and thus have 
contributed greatly to the progress of 


the United States. In gratitude we join 
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them in observance of this national day 
and support them in the hope that Po- 
land will soon again be free and inde- 
pendent. 


SGT. KENNETH A, SIEGEL AWARDED 
THE SILVER STAR 


HON. THEODORE R. KUPFERMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1968 


Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, my 
friend and colleague, Representative 
HERBERT TENZER, and I have a mutual 
admiration for the gallant efforts of Sgt. 
Kenneth A. Siegel, a resident of my 17th 
Congressional District and a personal 
friend of Congressman TENZER. 

Sergeant Siegel recently was awarded 
the Silver Star for gallantry in action in 
Vietnam. I know my colleagues will want 
to join with Mr. TENZER and myself in 
saluting this outstanding young Ameri- 
can. 

Congressman TENZER’s letter and an 
account of Sergeant Siegel’s bravery 
under combat conditions, as prepared by 
the Department of the Army, follows: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., May 3, 1968. 
Hon. THEODORE KUPFERMAN, 
Longworth House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear TED: Kenneth Siegel, one or your 
constituents and the son of Mr. and Mrs, 
Fred Siegel dear friends of mine, was recently 
awarded the Silver Star for gallantry in ac- 
tion in Vietnam. 


Sergeant Siegel's bravery under combat 
conditions is outlined in the attached orders 
from the Department of the Army, Head- 
quarters 1st Infantry Division. 


I know you will share my admiration for 
Sergeant Siegel’s fine record and outstand- 
ing contribution to his country. 

Sincerely, 
HERBERT TENZER, 
Member of Congress. 


[From the Department of the Army, 
Mar. 8, 1968] 


AWARD OF THE SILVER STAR 


Siegel, Kenneth A. RA 13744331 (SSAN 
Sergeant E5 United States 
Army Headquarters and Headquarters Com- 
pany 1st Infantry Division. 

Awarded: Silver Star. 

Date of Action: November 14, 1967. 

Theater: Republic of Vietnam. 

Reason: For gallantry in action against a 
hostile force: On this date, during Operation 
Shenandoah II, Sergeant Siegel was leading a 
long range reconnaissance patrol on a mis- 
sion to investigate Viet Cong troop concen- 
trations and supply routes in a densely 
jungled area northeast of Lai Khe, Shortly 
after moving out from the drop zone, the 
team observed a force of 10 to 20 Viet Cong 
moving down a trail. While proceeding for- 
ward to better observe the hostile force, 
Sergeant Siegel and his point man were de- 
tected by an insurgent security element 
posted off to the side of the trail. They im- 
mediately engaged the enemy, and Sergeant 
Siegel killed one with a burst of automatic 
weapons fire. Then, in order to create more 
confusion and allow his team to break con- 
tact, he jumped out into the middle of the 
trail and fired at the column of insurgents, 
inflicting several casualties. As soon as initial 
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contact had been broken, he established 
radio communications with higher head- 
quarters and requested aerial extraction. On 
the way to the designated pickup zone, he 
sprung a hasty ambush on the insurgents, 
killing several more and giving the patrol ad- 
ditional time to be extracted. As the helicop- 
ters arrived. Sergeant Siegel, with complete 
disregard for his personal safety, remained at 
the edge of the clearing to hold off the pursu- 
ing Viet Cong. He was the last man to board 
the ship and continued to fire until the air- 
craft lifted off, killing one Viet Cong next to 
the tail rotor. His courage under fire and ag- 

ve leadership enabled the patrol to be 
evacuated with no casualties. Sergeant 
Siegel’s unquestionable valor in close combat 
with numerically superior hostile forces is 
in keeping with the finest traditions of the 
military service and reflects great credit upon 
himself, the 1st Infantry Division, and the 
United States Army. 

Authority: by direction of the President, 
as established by an Act of Congress, July 9, 
1918, and USARV Message 16695, dated 
July 1, 1966. 


MORE SUPPORT FOR RIOT REIN- 
SURANCE LEGISLATION 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1968 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, in a 
supplement inserted in its May 3, 1968, 
legislative bulletin, called ‘“Congres- 
sional Action,” the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States cogently ex- 
plained and strongly endorsed the riot 
reinsurance legislation recently reported 
by the Housing Subcommittee of your 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 


So that my colleagues can both famil- 
jarize themselves with contents of the 
bill, H.R. 17003, and understand the 
compelling reasons for its prompt en- 
actment, I insert the “Congressional Ac- 
tion” supplement at this point in the 
RECORD: 

FINANCING UNDECIDED: RioT REINSURANCE 
PROGRAM EXPECTED To BE ENACTED SOON 
Congress is expected to enact soon a joint 

insurance industry-State-Federal riot rein- 

surance program to meet the needs of inner 
city property owners and insurance com- 
panies themselves. 

Pressure for a national reinsurance pro- 
gram has grown considerably in the wake of 
riot damage and destruction to inner city 
property following the murder of Dr. Martin 
Luther King, Jr. 

Business and residential property owners 
in core areas of cities face cancellation or 
nonrenewal of their insurance—or stiff hikes 
in their premiums to retain basic fire and ex- 
tended coverage protection. Even prior tò the 
April riots and those of last summer, avail- 
ability of property insurance for homeowners 
and businessmen in inner cities was restrict- 
ed or granted at higher rates. 

Furthermore, insurance companies across 
the Nation face an estimated $50 million in 
losses from the April riots, and this on the 
heels of $75 million in insured losses last 
summer. Uncertainty about what this sum- 
mer will bring has resulted in industry 
spokesmen declaring that without some form 
of Federal Government reinsurance, their 
companies cannot continue to provide prop- 
erty insurance in the vulnerable core areas of 
U.S. cities. Or if they do, their rates must go 
up to the extent that property owners will 
not be able to afford protection. 

Furthermore, the restriction or absence 


of basic property insurance in the inner cities 
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would result in the reduction or complete 
curtailment of credit and investment activity 
to the extent that business would dry up, 
and the deterioration and collapse of urban 
core areas would result. 

And those companies, such as Lloyd’s of 
London, which write large volumes of rein- 
surance, have warned the American industry 
that they must raise their rates and restrict 
the terms of reinsurance policies in the after- 
math of riots in our cities. 

Thus, the principal argument for the rein- 
surance legislation is fourfold: 

To provide business and residential prop- 
erty owners in our inner city ghettos equal 
and full access, without discrimination be- 
cause of their neighborhoods, to basic prop- 
erty insurance at standard rates on the sole 
basis of individual property inspection and 
approval: 

To eliminate for our insurance industry 
the uncertainty of potentially catastrophic 
losses as a result of future riots across the 
Nation; 

To assure for our banks, savings and loan 
associations, and other lending institutions 
that a stable economic and insurance climate 
will be maintained for our inner cities so 
that they can continue to operate success- 
fully; and 

To reduce the losses of private reinsurance 
companies, which, thus far, have not written 
into their premium structures, any possibil- 
ity of the riot peril, and to permit them to 
write this reinsurance at reasonable rates. 

Recent disturbances have reinforced al- 
ready existing pressures for enactment of the 
legislation, and an authorization bill seems 
assured of passage this year. But effective im- 
plementation of the national program could 
be stymied by disagreement over financing 
provisions, just as in the case of the pending 
flood insurance program. There, the Ad- 
ministration, supported by such powerful 
forces as House Majority Whip Hale Boggs 
(D.-La.), is seeking Treasury Department 
borrowing authority to finance the Federal 
share of the program, but House Appropria- 
tions Chairman George Mahon (D.-Texas), 
backed by the action of the House last No- 
vember, is adamantly opposed to so-called 
“backdoor” financing and is demanding that 
annual congressional appropriations be pro- 
vided as voted by the House. Earlier, the 
Senate had approved Treasury borrowing au- 
thority for the flood insurance program. The 
insurance industry does not wish to depend 
on the sometimes unpredictable appropria- 
tions process for its backing in this pro- 
gram. 

Mahon has not yet budged in his position 
on financing the flood insurance program. 
However, a new end-around play is in the 
making to secure final approval of the pro- 
gram with Treasury financing. Last week, the 
Senate Banking and Currency Committee in- 
corporated into its omnibus housing bill (S. 
3029) the Senate-passed version (S. 1985) of 
the flood insurance bill, which provides 
Treasury borrowing for the program. Quali- 
fied sources say that Congressman Boggs is 
promoting this maneuver as a means to break 
the House-Senate logjam on the bill and give 
the House another opportunity to approve 
the flood legislation with “backdoor” fi- 
nancing. 

Despite visits by White House representa- 
tives and various Congressmen, Mahon has 
remained essentially noncommital as to his 
views on financing riot reinsurance. It is 
probable that he will oppose Treasury bor- 
rowing, but he may agree to provide a decent 
appropriation to launch the new program. 

Administration forces want to include in 
their bill specific approval for the HUD Sec- 
retary to enter into contracts for reinsurance 
immediately, while waiting on appropria- 
tions, if this method of financing is adopted. 
They cite Congressional precedence for this 
in the Price-Anderson Act, which established 
the Nuclear Damage Corporation and gave 
the Atomic Energy Commission Chairman 
approval to enter into contracts in advance 
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of appropriations. The creation of the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation (FDIC) 
is another example of this precedent. 

Both the Senate and House Subcommittees 
on Housing will report favorably riot reinsur- 
ance legislation as part of the pending omni- 
bus housing bills. In the Senate subcommit- 
tee, the bill, including the principal recom- 
mendations of the President’s National Ad- 
visory Panel on Insurance in Riot-Affected 
Areas, closely follows the Administration’s 
proposals in S. 3028, In the House, the legis- 
lation to be reported will combine the essen- 
tial features of the Administration bill, H.R. 
15625, and some provisions of H.R, 14263, 
sponsored by Rep. William Moorhead (D.- 
Pa.). 


Congressman Moorhead, who has made a 
continuing, thorough study of the riot rein- 
surance need, introduced his comprehensive 
bill last fall prior to the report of the Presi- 
dent’s National Advisory Panel, chaired by 
New Jersey Governor Richard J. Hughes. He 
is considered the Congressional expert in the 
field, and will have a leading role in shaping 
the final form of the legislation. 

In fact, even though the insurance indus- 
try needs the reinsurance protection, the 
industry still has the major and initial fin- 
ancial responsibility under the Administra- 
tion bill when riots occur. To use football 
parlance, the industry occupies the position 
of the line and the linebackers; the States’ 
role is that of the secondary, and the Federal 
Government is the safety man. In other 
words, the industry will pay twice before the 
States, and last the Federal Government, 
pick up part of the tab. 

Here's how the Administration proposal 
would work: 

Established within the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development would be 
a Federal corporate entity—the National 
Insurance Development Corporation—under 
the supervision of the HUD Secretary but 
administered by a fulltime executive direc- 
tor. The director would be assisted by a 19- 
member Advisory Board, also named by the 
President, including representatives of the 
industry, of State insurance departments, 
Federal offices and the public. 

The Corporation, NIDC, would encourage 
the property insurance industry to work 
with State insurance departments to de- 
velop statewide FAIR (Fair Access to In- 
surance Requirements) plans so that inner 
city property owners would have equal op- 
portunity, at standard rates, to secure basic 
fire and extended coverage (which includes 
riots and other civil commotion), as well 
as coverage for vandalism and malicious 
mischief, and possibly theft and burglary. 
These FAIR plans in participating States 
would be reviewed by State insurance de- 
partments and reported on as to their ef- 
fectiveness. 

Individual property inspection would be 
the sole criterion for determining eligibility 
for coverage, and time would be given to 
property owners to make the necessary re- 
pairs before coverage was granted. The risk 
of writing insurance on core area properties 
would be spread among the insurance com- 
panies operating in the separate States; if 
the number of “high risk” properties were 
too large, then a pool of companies could 
be formed to spread the risk more equitably 
and effectively. 

For reinsurance provided by the Federal 
Corporation, companies would pay premiums 
directly to the NIDC, and rates for the dif- 
ferent States would be negotiated annually 
to ascertain whether they should be raised 
or lowered. 

In the event of a riot in any State, the 
lines of financial responsibility for partici- 
pating insurance companies, the State (or 
States) involved, and the Federal Govern- 
ment would be as follows: 

The insurance companies would retain a 
certain agreed-on percentage, or an aggre- 
gate dollar figure loss from the beginning 
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based on the terms of their reinsurance 
contracts with HUD; 

—Further, the companies within a State 
would then absorb additional losses above the 
initial retention losses, to be paid from 
premiums given to the Federal reinsurance 
fund; these losses would be based on a per- 
centage of the premium volume generated 
by the reinsured lines in the particular State 
or States involved; 

When premium funds from a State's 
companies in the reinsurance fund are de- 
pleted, then the State steps in and absorbs 
the next layer of losses up to maximum of five 
per cent of the aggregate insurance premiums 
earned in that State in the previous calendar 
year on the lines reinsured by the Federal 
Corporation; 

—Then, additional losses would be paid 
from premiums in the reinsurance fund from 
participating companies in all the other 
States; and 

—If necessary to absorb further losses af- 
ter the Federal premium fund is depleted, 
the Secretary of HUD would borrow money 
from the Treasury, to be replaced later by 
new reinsurance premiums, 

Thus, involvement of the Federal tax dol- 
lar is remote for the riot reinsurance pro- 
gram as proposed by the Administration, 
Congressman Moorhead has pointed out, in 
comparing the flood insurance program with 
the riot reinsurance plan, that the former 
inyolves the Federal dollar immediately in 
the form of Federal subsidies on homeown- 
ers’ premiums whereas the latter delays any 
Federal contribution or responsibility until 
an estimated $250 million in insured losses 
has been sustained by the companies and 
the State or States involved. 

Moorhead also noted that under the flood 
insurance plan, there is no comparable pos- 
sibility of recapturing the dollars borrowed 
from the Treasury, such as in the proposed 
riot reinsurance p . In short, the Fed- 
eral Government is both a co-insurer and a 
reinsurer for the flood protection, and thus 
is a percentage participant with the insur- 
ance industry in all losses. In the riot pro- 
gram, the Government is solely a catastrophe- 
loss reinsurer at a third-layer, contingent 
liability which may never be called upon, 

Moorhead is confident that the House 
Housing Subcommittee will accept two or 
three principal features of his bill, H.R. 14263, 
before reporting the measure within the next 
week. These provisions, which are not in the 
Administration bill, include one providing 
for control of the reinsurance program en- 
tirely in the hands of the HUD Secretary, and 
not through a Federal Corporation thin 
the Department. This would be more helpful 
for the HUD Secretary in engaging in Treas- 
ury borrowing, as he does under existing FHA 
loan programs, Moorhead believes. 

The Pittsburgh Congressman’s bill also 
seeks approval of rehabilitation loans and 
grants for inner city property owners 80 
that they will have a ready avenue of credit 
for making the required repairs to qualify 
for standard insurance coverage. 

He is also hopeful that this provision for 
reinsurance to cover 90 per cent, rather than 
100 per cent, of all losses sustained after the 
companies and the States have contributed 
their shares will be adopted. 


ON THE DEATH OF ALABAMA GOV. 
LURLEEN WALLACE 


HON. JACK BRINKLEY 
OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1968 
Mr. BRINKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I weep 
at her death and our flag should be flown 


at half-mast to express the sorrow and 
loss that words cannot. 
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SPACE RACE HAS BIG STAKES 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1968 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to commend the Oakland 
Tribune, published by former Senator 
William F. Knowland, in Oakland, Calif., 
for an excellent editorial which appeared 
on May 1, entitled “Space Race Has Big 
Stakes.” 

This is one of the best editorials that 
I have seen pertaining to the space pro- 
gram, and I particularly direct your at- 
tention to the last two paragraphs of the 
editorial. 

I have continuously said on the floor 
of this House that we are not in a space 
race and that going to the moon is not a 
stunt but a serious, scientific effort to 
teach us how we can send men into space 
and bring them back and develop the 
techniques by which they can live in 
space. As chairman of the Committee on 
Science and Astronautics, I want to say, 
“Thank you, Senator Knowland.” 

The editorial follows: 

Space Race Has Bic STAKES 


In a United States preoccupied by fiscal 
problems, Vietnam and domestic racial diffi- 
culties, the nation’s space program has been 
getting progressively less public attention 
and less development money, 

The excitement and the challenge of the 
cosmic frontier has faded as the nation tries 
to grapple with more immediate problems 
that confront us on earth, in the next city, 
in the next block. The solving of more 
prosaic problems has gradually downgraded 
the priority that space has claimed in the 
U.S. list of national goals. 

Despite these urgent commitments, Con- 
gress would do well to carefully reconsider 
whether the United States can afford to 
neglect the Soviet challenge in space. 

There can be no doubt that the Soviets 
are pushing forward as swiftly as possible 
with their own space program, The past 
month has been the most intense period of 
activity for the Russians since they launched 
the space race in 1957. New vehicle launch- 
ings by the Soviets have averaged almost one 
every two days, including several which are 
presumed to be tests of the orbital bomb 
system the Russians are reported to be devel- 
oping. 

James B, Webb, head of the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration, also 
notes that while budget cuts have threatened 
long-range U.S. projects, the Soviets are de- 
voting more than twice as much of their na- 
tional resources to space as the United 
States. 

No one who has followed the pragmatic 
economic history of the Soviets could pos- 
sibly conclude that the Russians are spend- 
ing that much simply for a showy space 
spectacular or national prestige. Their scien- 
tists obviously expect space to be the new 
frontier of military weapons. So do many of 
ours. 

The orbital bomb is one chilling example 
of the potential military threat posed by the 
Soviet space program. Yet, so far, the only 
Officially announced U.S. reaction to this 
threat has been reports of plans for an over- 
the-horizon radar to lengthen the warning 
time against orbital devices and missiles. 

It would be more reassuring to the nation 
if the Pentagon were given the authority to 
devote whatever resources it requires to 
counter. thé orbital bomb threat, not simply 
with defensive measures but with an offen- 
sive military space capability of our own. 
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While it is true that the U.S. space pro- 
gram (80 per cent devoted to peaceful proj- 
ects) has generated considerable scientific 
knowledge useful on earth, it is in the area 
of military space weaponry that we face the 
most crucial challenge from the Soviet 
Union. 

That is one area of the space race that we 
must not neglect. 

If the ultimate goal of the U.S. space pro- 
gram were merely national prestige or prop- 
aganda, it would not be worth the addi- 
tional investment it may require to insure 
U.S. supremacy. But prestige and propaganda 
benefits are not the major stakes. The ulti- 
mate prize in the space race may be national 
survival. 

That is why the United States cannot af- 
ford to fall behind the Soviets, even if it 
requires devoting resources that otherwise 
might be used to help solve some of our 
immediate domestic problems, 


CONSUMER PROTECTION AT THE 
LOCAL LEVEL 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1968 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, Nassau 
County, a large part of which I am proud 
to represent, has had for approximately 
a year an office of consumer affairs. This 
is the first such office at a local level and 
the success of the effort is evidenced by 
the awareness and use of the service by 
the county residents. 

I am pleased that such an important 
effort is getting the national attention it 
deserves. I commend to my colleagues’ 
attention an article in the current issue 
of Changing Times about the office of 
consumer affairs in Nassau County and, 
under leave to extend my remarks, wish 
to include the article in the Recorp at 
this point: 

THIS County STICKS Up ror ITS SHOPPERS— 
A NoveL Nassau County, N.Y., PROGRAM 
Gors Way BEYOND THE OLD “WEIGHTS AND 
MEASURES” IDEA 
Not long ago a Long Island service station 

was caught mixing regular with high-test 

gasoline and charging premium prices for the 

mix. County inspectors hauled the culprits 

into court and each was fined $200, the first 

such conviction under a state law that had 
been on the books for 30 years. 

The same county office recently got a call 
from a man who had signed a $2,769 contract 
for a new car. Now the dealer was demanding 
$50 more, the caller complained, for the radio 
his salesman had “overlooked.” County offi- 
cials went to work and got the dealer to re- 
lease the car. And when it was delivered with 
dirty upholstery and no radio, they cracked 
down again, successfully. 

These episodes illustrate the work of the 
Office of Consumer Affairs of Nassau County, 
N.Y., the nation’s first county-level con- 
sumer-services and quality-control program. 
Consumer departments exist in eight states, 
usually at the state capitals, and about half 
the states have fraud bureaus. But the Nas- 
sau County office is the first to place such 
services close enough to home so people can 
get quick advice even if they are not facing 
full-blown frauds. 


FAT MEAT, LEAN GAS 
Nassau is a large county of about 1,500,000 
people, embracing the Long Island cities of 
Long Beach and Glen Cove and the towns of 
Hempstead, Oyster Bay and North Hemp- 
stead, It is governed by a Board of Super- 
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visors and an elected county executive who 
has no vote but can propose laws and 
regulations. 

The new Office of Consumer Affairs was 
proposed last year by the present county 
executive, Eugene H. Nickerson, a Democrat, 
after a study by a nine-member advisory 
panel. The Republican-dominated Board of 
Supervisors approved, and the office opened 
in June with John A. Occhiogrosso, a 38- 
year-old lawyer, as its first commissioner. 

The existing weights and measures divi- 
sion, previously limited to checking scales, 
meters and gasoline pumps and seeing that 
commercial containers held as much as their 
labels said they did, became the nucleus of 
the new unit. 

Now the office can launch investigations of 
consumer frauds, subpoena those accused of 
selling shoddy goods and services or other- 
wise dealing unfairly, issue public reports, 
support consumer legislation and stop the 
sale of underweight packages or products for 
which misleading claims are made. The office 
itself levies no fines, but its investigators can 
assemble evidence for prosecutions by the 
district attorney’s office or other law-enforce- 
ment agencies. 

Special testing devices have been provided 
to make the new Office’s inspection services 
more effective. That conviction of the service 
station operators, for example, was made pos- 
sible by use of a single color-matching kit. 
The inspector takes a few ounces of gas from 
the pump and compares its color with sam- 
ples in his kits, arranged according to the 
dyes that major refiners put into their fuels. 
If the colors don’t match, the inspector 
knows something is wrong. Then a specimen 
can be sent to a laboratory for chemical 
analysis of its octane rating. 

Another gadget tests the fat content of 
ground meat. By cooking up doughnut- 
shaped patties and funneling their juices 
into a graduated gauge, inspectors can read 
off the ratio of fat to lean. 

Often the office is called on in disputes be- 
tween consumers and tradesmen. A woman 
complained that a kitchen remodeler had 
dented her refrigerator. Though he had 
agreed in writing to pay for the damage, no 
money was forthcoming. Besides, he was 
threatening to sue her for partial payment on 
the still-unfinished kitchen job. After hear- 
ing both sides, the consumer office advised 
the housewife on the procedure for bringing 
her case before the Small Claims Court. 


A GOOD START 


These are some of the activities in which 
the office has been effective: 

Stopped overcharges on gasoline after in- 
vestigation showed that 173 of the county’s 
1,215 stations were nicking some customers 
by rounding off the sales tax to the next full 
cent instead of charging the proper fraction 
of a cent per gallon. This practice had been 
costing motorists as much as nine-tenths of a 
cent a gallon and an estimated total of 
$100,000 a year. 

Helped steer through a regulation curbing 
expansion of home fuel oil by a few distrib- 
utors who were preheating it above the stand- 
ard 60° F. so that customers thought they 
were getting more fuel than actually was 
being delivered to them. 

Advised supermarkets to stop wrapping 
meat in cellophane with narrow red lines de- 
signed to make it look leaner than it was 
and warned one store to quit shoving in- 
verted paper trays underneath cuts of meat 
to make them look thicker. 

Backed legislation to license radio, TV and 
auto repair shops and home-improvement 
contractors, and to remove inconsistencies 
from licensing procedures for electricians and 
plumbers. 

During its first year, the Office of Consumer 
Affairs has recorded more than 600 com- 
plaints, plus carrying out its regular business 
of seeing that commercial products are prop- 
erly packed, weighed and measured. When 
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the office's 17 inspectors are not spot-check- 
ing pumps, scales and food containers, they 
read written complaints and listen to gripes 
over a recently installed consumer “hot line.” 
At night the office gives educational talks to 
fraternal groups, senior citizens’ clubs, pov- 
erty organizat.cns and adult education 
classes. 

All this, of course, is merely a promising 
start. How well the program will be accepted 
by the public and by businessmen remains to 
be seen. Already there are indications that 
the enthusiasm of the office's most ardent 
proponents is not yet general. 

When the budget for the newly created 
office first came up for consideration, the 
same Board of Supervisors that had originally 
approved the office provided for only two 
more people than were in the old weights 
and measures division, plus a bit more money 
for printing and investigations. 

In February, after a review of the office's 
activities, the Board of Supervisors decided 
to grant money for three more positions in- 
cluding those of research assistant and con- 
sumer affairs investigator. This gives the new 
office a total annual budget of $268,577, an 
increase of $57,396, but still less than was 
sought. 

Nevertheless, Nickerson and Occhiogrosso 
remain confident that the value of the office 
will be proved both to consumers and to the 
reputable, fair-dealing elements of the Nas- 
sau County business community. 


NEUBERGER FUNERAL SET 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1968 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
Thomas P. Neuberger, a Baltimore 
County attorney and a registered profes- 
sional engineer, died recently in Balti- 
more. Mr. Neuberger was a dedicated 
civic leader well known in the Baltimore 
area. I wish to honor his memory by in- 
cluding the following article in the 
RECORD: 


NEUBERGER FUNERAL SET—COUNTY LAWYER, 
ENGINEER, DEMOCRAT DIED AT 51 


Funeral services for Thomas P. Neuberger, 
Baltimore county lawyer and registered pro- 
fessional engineer, will be held at 1 p.m. to- 
morrow at the Witzke funeral establishment, 
4101 Edmondson avenue. 

Mr. Neuberger, who is 51, died at his home 
Saturday after a brief illness. He lived at 
1414 Woodcliff avenue, Catonsville. 

A native of Baltimore, he was the son of 
the late Andrew J. and Margaret Neuberger. 

He was a graduate of the Mount Vernon 
Law School and studied engineering at the 
Johns HopKins University. 

As an engineer, Mr. Neuberger had worked 
as an engineering consultant to several busi- 
nesses and was currently serving as a con- 
sultant to the Washington Technological 
Laboratories, Rockville, Md. 

He had long been active in the Democratic 
party in Baltimore county. In 1966, he was 
a candidate for the County Council from the 
Second Legislative district. 

He was active in the West Baltimore County 
Democratic Club, the Northwest Baltimore 
County Democratic Club, the Woodlawn 
Democratic Club, and the Ridgeway Demo- 
cratic Club. 

He was a member and past president of the 
Catonsville Community Club. 

Survivors include his wife, Mrs. Maria 
Brown Neuberger; seven daughters, Mrs. Bar- 
bara DeSimone, Mrs. Marjorie Klein, Mrs. 
Patricia Ritz, Miss Margaret Neuberger, Miss 
Susan Neuberger, Miss Janet Neuberger and 
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Miss Paula Neuberger, and two sons, Thomas 
Neuberger and Edward Neuberger. All live in 
the Baltimore area. 


UNITED STATES HEADS TOWARD 
NEW WAR 


HON. ALBERT W. WATSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1968 


Mr. WATSON. Mr. Speaker, coura- 
geous newspaper editors throughout the 
United States have exposed the unjust 
policies and double standard that the 
United Nations applies to peaceful Rho- 
desia. The imposition of mandatory eco- 
nomic sanctions against Rhodesia has 
obviously failed to attain its objective to 
strangle the economy of that nation. But, 
now a more sinister plot is being hatched 
against Rhodesia with the full blessing 
of the United Nations; namely, a con- 
certed effort by Communists to overrun 
all of southern Africa. 

In a very timely editorial, which ap- 
peared in the Columbia Record, Colum- 
bia, S.C., editor John A. Montgomery de- 
scribes the Communist technique for 
destroying Western infiuence in southern 
Africa by promoting so-called wars of 
liberation. In my belief that this out- 
standing editorial will be of interest to 
the Congress, I include it as a part of mv 
remarks. 

Mr. Montgomery’s editorial follows: 


[From the Columbia (S.C.) Record, 
Apr. 26, 1968] 


UNITED STATES HEADS TOWARD NEw WAR 


WASHINGTON.—While seeking peace in 
Southeast Asia, the United States govern- 
ment is on a collision course for another war 
10,000 miles away. It is taking the initiative 
in a plan to overthrow the friendly white 
minority governments of southern Africa. 

It is already in the bloodless phases that 
include arms embargoes against the Portu- 
guese provinces of Angola and Mozambique 
and against the Republic of South Africa, 
and selective economic sanctions against in- 
dependent Rhodesia. 

Along with the Afro-Asians, the United 
States was a partner in preparing Britain’s 
formal proposal before the United Nations 
this week for a total economic boycott of 
Rhodesia. The purpose is strangulation of the 
former British colony in order to oust the 
regime of Prime Minister Ian Smith and 
turn the country over to its black majority. 

The United States was also a party to the 
UN resolution to wrest control of South West 
Africa. This mostly barren land was taken 
from the Germans by South African conquest 
in World War I and was mandated to South 
Africa by the League of Nations. The Repub- 
lic of South Africa claims the territory as an 
integral part of the nation and gives it par- 
liamentary representation. 

Afro-Asian and Communist countries fa- 
vored seizure of South West by the UN by 
military force, but the United States, tak- 
ing the position that it had too much war 
on its hands now, advocated trying persua- 
sion before launching a military attack. 
South Africa says it will fight before it gives 
up the territory. 

The Afro-Asian bloc has presented a UN 
resolution calling on Britain to use force, if 
necessary, to crush the Rhodesian govern- 
ment. This harsh action also has been pro- 
moted by influential elements of the British 
press. Britain has stated repeatedly, however, 
that it is not prepared to use force against 
inland Rhodesia. 
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A major consideration in Britain’s decision, 
which is backed by the United States, is 
that an attack against Rhodesia almost cer- 
tainly would bring adjoining South Africa 
into the conflict. Britain and the United 
States are economically dependent on min- 
eral products of South Africa. 

Military action against the southern 
Africa states has already begun. It is be- 
ing sponsored by the Communist countries 
in their bellicose policy of wars of liberation. 
The Congo, Tanzania and Zambia (formerly 
Northern Rhodesia) are the bases for the 
guerrilla activities. Moscow and Peking sup- 
ply the arms. Cuba, Algeria and East 
European satellites share in the training. 

Communist-directed forces operating out 
of Tanganyika have been waging an un- 
publicized war against Mozambique for many 
months, tying down a force of 40,000 Portu- 
guese troops. Congo-based attacks against 
Angola have been well advertised. Forays 
have been made against South West. Terror- 
ist attacks from Zambia, more than sanc- 
tions by the United Nations, are a threat to 
Rhodesia's survival as a nation. 

Announced United States foreign policy 
cautiously avoids military involvement with 
the so-called liberation forces. There is no 
palpable evidence to substantiate Rhodesia’s 
suspicions that America is giving secret sup- 
port to the guerrillas and terrorists. But an 
acknowledgment by a State Department 
spokesman in a conference here was ominous. 

He said the United States was helping to 
educate and train the liberation forces so 
that they would be prepared to take over 
and run the southern African states when 
and if the present white-ruled governments 
are overthrown. 

He admitted close American cooperation 
with the militant African organizations that 
are trying to expel white influence from the 
continent. 

When asked how he could be certain that 
NATO arms supplied to Portugal were not 
used to defend its provinces in Africa, he re- 
vealed a close U.S. relationship with the 
guerrillas. 

He said that when guerrillas captured 
American-made weapons or ammunition 
from the Portuguese Army, U.S. authorities 
were immediately notified so that they could 
make an inspection. They had discovered no 
use of American-supplied arms, but had 
found second-hand American ammunition 
that had been sold to Portugal by other Eu- 
ropean nations. 

Unless there is a change in American pol- 
icy, this country will be in direct military 
confrontation with southern African coun- 
tries in a United Nations war sooner or later. 
Developments in the UN will be a tipoff on 
the proximity of United States military in- 
volvement. The State Department has our 
nation headed toward war unless public or 
congressional pressures are brought to bear 
to reverse the trend. J.A.M. 


CONSUMER AFFAIRS DEPARTMENT 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1968 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I am happy 
to join today in sponsoring legislation to 
create a Department of Consumer Affairs 
in the President’s Cabinet. 

There has been increasing awareness 
in recent years of the need for a con- 
sumer’s voice in the top levels of Gov- 
ernment as well as a consolidation in one 
department of the administration of laws 
dealing with consumer problems. 
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During the past half century, Congress 
has enacted a broad pattern of legisla- 
tion—much of it in the last couple of 
years—designed to protect the consumer. 

A recent study shows that these laws 
are now administered by some 33 depart- 
ments or agencies. Despite sincere efforts 
at coordination, it is difficult to accom- 
plish since the departments and agencies 
have other prime interests and respon- 
sibilities. 

President Kennedy and President 
Johnson sought to deal with the coordi- 
nation problem by naming a Special As- 
sistant for Consumer Affairs. 

Miss Betty Furness is handling this role 
very capably for President Johnson, as 
did her predecessor, Mrs. Esther Peter- 
son. But in today’s world, the authority of 
Miss Furness is too limited to do the job 
that needs to be done for consumers. 

There is broad support in Congress for 
creating a Department of Consumer Af- 
fairs, and I hope the appropriate com- 
mittee will give early consideration to 
this proposal. 


THE FIGHT AGAINST CRIME 


HON. BERTRAM L. PODELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1968 


Mr. PODELL. Mr. Speaker, just over a 
year ago, in February 1967, the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Law Enforcement 
and Administration of Justice made pub- 
lic a challenging report, appropriately 
entitled “The Challenge of Crime in a 
Free Society.” 

This report perceptively analyzed the 
causes of crime, police techniques em- 
ployed in the prevention of crime and 
in the apprehension of offenders, the 
nature of the judicial process, and re- 
habilitative programs and accomplish- 
ments in our penal institutions. 

The report also proposed far-reaching 
recommendations for reducing crime, for 
improving police effectiveness, for 
streamlining the judicial process, and for 
more creative and productive rehabili- 
tative programs in our penal institutions. 

Rising crime rates since publication of 
that report underline our failure to meas- 
ure up to its challenge. In New York 
City, in February 1968, crime rates were 
up 32 percent above the rates in Feb- 
ruary 1967. The statistical tables are 
frightening: Homicide increased 72 per- 
cent; burglary increased 22 percent; 
larceny 31 percent; and auto theft 30 
percent. 

During the month of March 1968, 
major crimes in New York City increased 
25 percent over the comparable month 
in 1967. The total number of major 
crimes reported in New York City during 
the first 3 months of 1968 amounted to 
105,368, an increase of more than 18,000 
over the 87,195 committed in the 3 
months ending March 31, 1967. 

Nor do the gruesome crime statistics in 
New York City reflect a particular iso- 
lated phenomenon of an urban enclave. 
Reports of the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
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gation disclose a 13-percent increase in 
crime in 1967 in the Nation’s rural areas 
over 1966. Rural areas throughout the 
State of New York showed a crime in- 
crease of 12.5 percent during the com- 
parable period. 

Indeed, the statistical record does 
nothing more than document what the 
people already know and fear. In my 
own district, as throughout the Nation, 
fear grips at the hearts of our people. At- 
tendance at PTA meetings is sparse, be- 
cause women are afraid to walk our 
streets at night; we worry about the safe- 
ty of our children on their way to and 
from school. Narcotics are sold openly 
and blatantly in our neighborhood 
streets, particularly streets near our 
schools. Business people in our commu- 
nity are worried and concerned about 
keeping their establishments open during 
the nighttime hours. Our parklands have 
been preempted by the lawless, so that 
they are barely available for innocent 
play and recreation. Orderly society is in 
full retreat before the rising tide of crim- 
inal activity, threatening the very knit 
of our social fabric. 

Under the circumstances, it is tragic 
indeed that we have not yet taken final 
congressional action, urgently needed to 
start on recommendations made by 
the President’s Commission on Law En- 
forcement and Administration of Justice 
and particularly recommended to the 
Congress by President Johnson. So ur- 
gent has the necessity to maintain law 
and order become that no matter of leg- 
islative urgency can hold a higher 
priority. 

During the year since publication of 
the report of the President’s Commission, 
we have, in fact, lost, rather than gained, 
ground in the fight against crime. While 
in New York City the crime rate in- 
creased 32 percent this past February, 
the arrest rate increased only 16 percent. 
This is not the fault of the policeman on 
the beat. The fault resides in the fact 
that our police force has not grown with 
its needs. If our police force had grown 
at a rate consistent with the increase in 
crime, we would have added 9,000 addi- 
tional policemen to our uniformed forces. 

In fact if we added only 5,000 addi- 
tional policemen, the crime rate would 
not have so sharply increased. There is 
no greater deterrent to crime than a uni- 
formed policeman visible on the street, 
no greater deterrent to crime than the 
prompt and speedy arrest of the offender. 
Unfortunately for our city, our police 
forces are so thinly spread, that the po- 
lice uniform is not visible on our streets 
and those who engage in criminal activ- 
ity are but little deterred by fear of 
detection. 

Moreover, the tensions within our so- 
ciety add immeasurably to the complex- 
ity of the police burden. For example, on 
Friday, April 26, much of our police 
power was on a standby alert because of 
strikes and demonstrations called at our 
high schools and colleges in protest 
against the Vietnam war. The following 
day, Saturday, we had the traditional 
Loyalty Day parade, an antiwar demon- 
stration in Central Park, and a third un- 
licensed parade of those who could stom- 
ach neither the loyalists nor the peace 
demonstrators in Central Park, but felt 
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a call to indulge their own sloganeering. 
Again, the police were burdened with 
the necessity for maintaining law and 
order under tense and unusual circum- 
stances, for diverting traffic from parade 
routes, and handling the myriad of other 
details, which makes the policeman’s lot 
not a happy one. 

Just a few days later, a task of 1,000 
policemen and other police resources 
were mobilized in connection with 
student demonstrations and sit-ins. Over 
700 persons were arrested during those 
early morning hours, which reflects only 
in part the delicate and complex respon- 
sibility under which that task force 
operated. 

Nor is the immediate future any 
brighter for concentration of New York 
City’s resources on the routines of crime 
prevention and control and criminal ap- 
prehension. We are threatened with a 
summer of racial violence, a summer of 
peace demonstrations, a summer of 
campus conflict over military recruit- 
ment, and a summer of Presidential can- 
didates coming and going; all of these 
will bear heavily upon police energies, 
police manpower, and police resources. 

The clear and rational answer to the 
threat of rising criminal violence is more 
policemen. If we are to give to our people 
and to this community a sense of se- 
curity, a sense of safety, then we must 
add promptly 5,000 policemen to our uni- 
formed forces. 

We have got to strengthen the police 
forces of the New York City Transit Au- 
thority and the police forces of the New 
York City Housing Authority, to bring a 
greater degree of security to our subway 
and bus riders and to residents of 
housing authority developments. We 
must improve our street lighting, to 
eliminate the dark areas and shadows 
that serve as a cover and shield for the 
criminal offender. We must escalate our 
war against the narcotics pusher and im- 
prove our programs for rehabilitation of 
narcotics addicts. We must improve 
police training, equipment, and tech- 
nology. We must have effective laws, and 
enforce them, governing the sale and dis- 
tribution of guns. These are areas in 
which the Congress can play a vital role, 
in providing financial resources to finan- 
cially hard-pressed municipalities, in 
providing for more effective police co- 
ordination, and for making more effec- 
tive our laws against interstate criminal 
activity, against narcotics shipments, 
against interstate traffic in guns, and 
against organized crime. 

Unfortunately, Mayor Lindsay’s an- 
swer to increasing our police forces and 
to other programs to prevent crime is 
to reduce and consolidate police pre- 
cincts, to rely upon electronics and com- 
munications to substitute for the police- 
man on the street. 

There can be no mechanical substi- 
tute for the policeman on the beat, and 
this is a fact known to Mayor Lindsay. 
The mayor has been one of the Nation’s 
most persuasive proponents of the rec- 
ommendations of the President’s Com- 
mission on Civil Disorders. The mayor 
signed a report which says: 

Nothing is more fundamental to the 
quality of life in any area than the sense of 
personal security of its residents, and noth- 
ing affects this more than crime. 
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Further in its report, the President’s 
Advisory Commission asserted: 

Motorization of police is another aspect 
of patrol that has affected law enforce- 
ment. . The patrolman comes to see the 
city through a windshield and hear about it 
over a police radio. 


Mayor Lindsay signed that statement. 
We subscribe to that statement. Yet in 
the face of his own recommendation, 
Mayor Lindsay proposes to motorize our 
police force to a greater extent than it 
is now, to build more windshields to 
separate the policeman more seriously 
from the people in the community to put 
more policemen on scooters, who must 
concentrate so fully on safety on the 
road that they cannot even see the people 
in the community. 

Now is the time for Mayor Lindsay to 
put into practice in our city the same 
principles which he exhorts other cities 
to embrace. We do not want police pro- 
tection by computer, by windshield, or by 
scooter. What we want, what we need, 
and what we demand is protection of 
our people, by people, by a policeman on 
the beat who knows this community. 

This city cannot afford to economize 
at the cost of community safety and se- 
curity. This false economy is paid for by 
our people in terms of lives lost, personal 
injuries, property thefts, increased in- 
surance costs, and by fears which destroy 
the fabric of our community life. 

We here in Congress, the State Gover- 
nors and legislatures, and the city halls 
in our land must move forward in a com- 
mon effort to rid our Nation of the crim- 
inal scourge and to restore the conditions 
which make for a creative community 
life. 


AMERICAN SPIRIT AWARD 


HON. DONALD D. CLANCY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 7, 1968 


Mr. CLANCY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to extend my wholehearted con- 
gratulations to a young man from my 
district. Henry H. Gilmore, the son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank E. Gilmore, of Cin- 
cinnati, has recently been presented the 
American Spirit Award. Henry, a gradu- 
ate of Lewis College in Lockeport, Ill., 
joined the Army in February of 1968 and 
became a member of the 10th Battalion, 
2d Training Brigade, at Fort Benning, 


Ga. 

This high honor is bestowed upon the 
young man with the most outstanding 
performance during basic combat train- 
ing. It is indeed a pleasure to represent 
in Congress such a fine example of our 
youth. 

The citation received by Private Gil- 
more, reads as follows: 

Private Henry Herbert Gilmore, U.S- 
51802221, is awarded the American Spirit 
Medal as the outstanding trainee of the 10th 
battalion. 

Throughout his eight weeks of basic com- 
bat training, Private Gilmore has displayed 
all the requisite qualities required to be- 
come a recipient of this significant award. 
Private Gilmore has demonstrated the honor, 
loyalty, and patriotism which has not only 
earned him the privilege of receiving this 
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award, but also the respect and admiration 
of his superiors and fellow soldiers. 

Private Gilmore has distinguished himself 
as a true American patriot and his spirit, 
devotion to duty and attention to detail will 
serve as an excellent example for other 
trainees to follow. 


TOM HAMMOND GETS NOD FOR 
SENIOR CITIZEN AWARDS 


HON. RICHARD L. OTTINGER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1968 


Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, the past 
few years have seen a growing concern 
for older Americans manifest at all levels 
of government and within the private 
sector of our economy. No longer are 
senior citizens the forgotten Americans. 

But we must never overlook the fact 
that the role of government has distinct 
limitations. At the heart of every move- 
ment for social progress in the United 
States has been the selfless concern, the 
untiring dedication of individual men 
and women. 

Typifying the volunteer spirit is Mr. 
Thomas F. Hammond of Yonkers, N.Y., 
whose efforts in behalf of the senior citi- 
zens of Yonkers date back to 1961 when 
he was an organizer of the first senior 
citizens’ group in the city. His many con- 
tributions are being suitably recognized 
through nominations for the West- 
chester County Outstanding Citizen 
Award and a Lane Bryant Award for out- 
standing volunteer work in 1967. 

With the highest respect for a man 
who symbolizes citizenship in its fullest 
sense, I present for inclusion in the 
Record a news article appearing in the 
Yonkers Home News and Times: 

Tom HAMMOND Gers Nop FOR SENIOR CITIZEN 
AWARDS 

Thomas F, Hammond, one of Yonkers’ out- 
standing volunteer workers, has been nomi- 
nated for a national and county senior 
citizen award. 

Mr. Hammond, who resides at 46 Western 
Avenue, was nominated for the 19th annual 
Lane Bryant Award presented for outstand- 
ing volunteer work performed during 1967. 
This award will be presented in December. 
The winner will be presented $5,000, as well 
as a plaque commemorating his achieve- 
ments. 

Mr. Hammond's name was placed in nomi- 
nation for this award by Mayor James F, X. 
O'Rourke, Abraham Stadlen, district manager 
of the Yonkers Social Security office, the Rev. 
David E. McGuire his pastor at the First 
Westminister Presbyterian Church and the 
Western Golden Age Club. The Western Ave- 
nue Club, which Mr. Hammond heads, also 
nominated him for the Westchester County 
Outstanding Citizen Award, 

During 1967, Mr. Hammond served in a 
number of volunteer positions. He was named 
by Gov. Nelson Rockefeller to the advisory 
Board to the Office of the Aging, appointed as 
chairman of the Mayor’s Senior Citizen’s 
Committee of the City of Yonkers; appointed 
by the Hudson River Presbytery to the Com- 
mission on Aging. 

Mr. Hammond was also appointed during 
the past year to the Advisory Committee for 
the Referral and Information Project at 
White Plains under the office for the Aging. 
This is sponsored by the Westchester County 
Social Service Agencies. He also served on 
the Executive Board of the Senior Volunteer 
Service of the City of Yonkers. 

Mr. Hammond was reappointed recently as 
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chairman of the City of Yonkers Graves 
Decoration Committee for Memorial Day for 
the 37th Successive year. 

He was elected as president of Western 
Golden Age Club for the second time after 
having served as treasurer, secretary and 
president in previous years. 

Mr. Hammond was also appointed his- 
torian for the Yonkers Council of Churches. 

He was born in Kiddermaster, England. He 
came to the United States in 1913 and settled 
in Yonkers. 

Mr. Hammond was among those who or- 
ganized the first Yonkers Senior Citizens 
group in 1961 and served as first vice presi- 
dent and president for two and one-half 
years of Group One. This group meets at the 
Senior Citizen Center on Cedar Place and 
is sponsored by the Department of Parks, 
Recreation and Conservation. 


DEPARTMENT OF CONSUMER 
AFFAIRS BILL 


HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1968 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
proud to join today our distinguished 
colleague and advocate of the American 
consumer, Congressman BEN ROSENTHAL, 
in introducing legislation to create 
within the Federal Government a Cabi- 
net-level department devoted to pro- 
tecting the consuming public of this 
country—the people. 

In recent years, the sad situation of 
the consumer has finally come to the 
forefront of national concern. There is 
little doubt that this 90th Congress will 
be marked as the best “consumer Con- 
gress” in history. We have for the first 
time confronted many of the discrimina- 
tions, injustices, frauds, chicaneries, neg- 
lects, and hardships that have been 
foisted upon the American consuming 
public for many years. 

I have been privileged to serve with 
BEN ROSENTHAL on a special inquiry on 
consumer representation within the Fed- 
eral Government. This vital series of in- 
vestigations—begun, sponsored, and fos- 
tered by our most able and respected 
chairman of the Government Operations 
Committee, Congressman WILLIAM Daw- 
son—has turned up innumerable in- 
stances of the interest of the consumer 
taking a back seat to private industry, 
and, of even more serious consequences, 
with relations of the Federal Govern- 
ment. Our special inquiry on consumer 
affairs has, I feel, contributed heavily to 
the advances in promoting the interest 
of the consumer in his dealings with his 
Government and others. I look forward 
to continuing this vital work. 

Mr. Speaker, we now have 12 Cabinet- 
level departments which recognize, pro- 
mote, and protect particular interests in 
this country. In addition, there are many, 
well financed and organized lobbys at all 
levels of government with the specific 
purpose of promoting a broad spectrum 
of interests. Yet, the greatest interest 
group in America—the consumers— 
really have been spectacularly unsuc- 
cessful in developing an interest lobby or 
governmental department, outside of the 
Congress, to watch out and protect their 
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interest. The bill I am introducing to- 
day would bring to the Cabinet an ef- 
fective and responsible position with the 
sole duty of protecting and promoting 
the interests of the American consuming 
public. 

The real issue, it seems to me, is 
whether or not the time has come to give 
the American consumer attention, recog- 
nition, protection, and representation 
within the Federal Government. I think 
that time has come and, indeed, is long 
overdue. 

What I think this Department of Con- 
sumer Affairs can help to do is to put 
back into the marketplace equation an 
element that has been limited and 
squeezed out by advancing technology 
and sophistication—the wants and de- 
sires of the average consumer. Today, the 
buyer and seller are no longer dealing 
on even close to equal terms. The law and 
the complexity of the world have worked 
together to substantially reduce the bar- 
gaining power and position of the buyer. 
The deliberate frauds and misrepresenta- 
tions of some sellers have lowered the 
consumer element to near zero. This new 
Department can only act as a booster for 
the consumer in his dealings with big 
business, the merchant, the store sales- 
man to return to the consumer a power 
to affect the price, the quality, and safety 
of the goods he buys. 

The amorphous mass of consumers 
are inevitably amateurs—but amateurs 
whose job includes the broad range of 
expenditures. This great mass has been 
unable in the past, for obvious reasons, 
to effectively organize in order to open 
a way for themselves into the center of 
political power, either as lay organiza- 
tions or through an appropriate govern- 
mental agency. That these consumers 
be allowed to have access to political 
power is vital for the consumer view- 
point largely reflects the objectives of 
a democratic society. Intelligent con- 
sumer functioning both at the market- 
place and through political processes is 
necessary for attainment of a rising 
level of living and an increasing level 
of satisfaction. The Department of Con- 
sumer Affairs, in which various agencies 
and functions presently scattered 
throughout the Federal apparatus would 
be brought together administratively for 
more effective service, would in all prob- 
ability result in an actual saving to the 
Government. The Cabinet status would 
insure that the consumer yoice would be 
heard at the highest levels for policy 
formulation purposes and would, addi- 
tionally, insure appropriate recognition 
of consumer representatives in appear- 
ing before regulatory agencies and 
courts. One of the great complaints of 
consumers is that they do not know 
where to go, who to see, or what to do 
when they have a complaint or a prob- 
lem. The apathy that many see is sim- 
ply a feeling among consumers that they 
have to accept something they cannot 
do anything about. This is not a very 
desirable situation in a democracy 
where we strive for maximum partici- 
pation of all of the people in governing 
their affairs. 

The low-income consumer is, perhaps, 
most in need of the protection that could 
come from this new department. Every- 
thing that can be said about the average 
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consumer is even more shocking when 
the poor consumer is involved. Many of 
us have suffered in one way or another 
from our inability to be properly in- 
formed or represented in our transac- 
tions as consumers. But without ques- 
tion, it is the poor who suffer most and 
most frequently, and their suffering does 
not result in mere inconvenience or 
chagrin, but rather in very real economic 
hardship. When you realize that the low 
income family, earning $3,000 or less a 
year, pays one-third of its income for 
food and other large proportions on 
clothing and other consumer products, 
the reality of the suffering that consumer 
frauds, lack of sophistication, and dearth 
of representation is bleakly apparent. 

Another group of consumers who need 
a special degree of protection are the 
millions of elderly consumers, those over 
65. Since many senior citizens live on a 
fixed income, a pension or annuity, every 
penny that is wasted or spent foolishly is 
especially harmful to this important 
group of consumers. The Department of 
Consumer Affairs can have a real effect 
in protecting this particularly vulnerable 
segment. 

Mr. Speaker, the technological revolu- 
tion taking place within our economy has 
benefited us greatly, but, at the same 
time, it has bred unusual complexity. 
The array of mechanical devices, new 
fabrics, electrical appliances, new “‘won- 
der” chemicals, and services of all kinds 
offered to the consumer today has made 
it all but impossible for even the highly 
educated to choose properly and evaluate 
and act intelligently. 

There have been admirable advances 
made on many local fronts to educate, 
warn, and insulate the consumer. For ex- 
ample, in Jersey City, N.J., the Consumer 
Protection Committee of the Mayor’s 
Citizens Advisory Council recently spon- 
sored a valuable consumer protection 
forum. I was happy to have contributed 
to that meeting for I think it showed that 
people listening to experts with a free 
and open discussion on the problems can 
do a great deal to bring about an aware- 
ness of the problems that consumers are 
faced with every day. I am hopeful that 
these local, grassroots efforts will con- 
tinue and I would hope that the Depart- 
ment of Consumer Affairs would encour- 
age and assist. 

The strong support this bill is receiving 
today hopefully means that we can look 
forward to some early action. As Presi- 
dent Johnson said in his consumer in- 
terest message this year: 

A new and progressive program is needed, 
if we are to protect the consumers’ rights in 
the marketplace, his right to be informed, to 
choose, to be protected from unsafe products 
and to be heard in the councils of govern- 
ment. I I recommend that the Congress 
enact comprehensive measures to protect 
these rights, 


As the President so well states, the Fed- 
eral Government must act as the protec- 
tor and defender of the unorganized 
consumer. The measure I have intro- 
duced today will secure the effective and 
comprehensive representation of the eco- 
nomic interest of the consumer at the 
highest levels of our Government. We can 
do no less, for we are acting to protect 
every individual and family in this great 
Nation. As President Kennedy said in the 
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first consumer message ever sent to the 
Congress, “Consumers, by definition, in- 
clude all of us.” 


ISRAEL INDEPENDENCE DAY 


HON. DOMINICK V. DANIELS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1968 


Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, during 
the uncertain days of World War I, while 
most of the nations of the world were 
still grappling with the concept of total 
war and the implications of the great 
changes that were taking place in a con- 
fused Europe, one people, not yet a na- 
tion, had before them a clear and well- 
defined goal for their political future. A 
handful of persons had gathered in 
Switzerland in 1897 to formulate the 
plans for the creation, or re-creation, of 
their state. Then, during the war years, 
opportunities presented themselves 
whereby the leaders of this group saw 
the chance to see the fulfillment of their 
dream through international backing for 
the establishment of their state. Allies 
grateful for the assistance rendered dur- 
ing the war approved, in the Balfour 
Declaration of 1917, the proposal for the 
rebirth of the State of Israel. 

At the termination of the hostilities, 
the newly formed League of Nations re- 
affirmed the concept of Israel in the 
mandate awarded to the United King- 
dom in 1922, which said that the inter- 
national organization would work for 
the establishment in Palestine of the 
Jewish state. Through the years of the 
mandate, the leaders of the Jewish na- 
tion built a foundation for the state- 
hood that was to come by organizing a 
provisional government, establishing la- 
bor unions, starting the farms and set- 
tlements that were to become the basis 
of the economy, founding cities such as 
Tel Aviv and issuing the call to “re- 
turn” to those Jews who had been liv- 
ing in the “diaspora” without citizen- 
ship or state. 

Many trials were faced in those years, 
Arab terrorists began the repeated at- 
tacks on the Jewish settlements that were 
finally to lead to the warfare of 1948. The 
British refused to allow immigration into 
the Jewish state because the mandate 
officials were afraid of creating a popu- 
lation imbalance in the country of Pales- 
tine. The land available to the Jewish 
settlers was the wasteland that no others 
wanted and was expensive to reclaim, 
both in money and in terms of the back- 
breaking labor necessary to turn those 
swamps and deserts into productive 
farms, Since the settlers came from many 
countries, speaking many languages and 
following different customs, the early 
founders of Israel revived the ancient 
Hebrew language and began to forge a 
new culture and a new civilization that 
would encompass all the Jews return- 
ing to the homeland. 

Despite the hardships, the problems 
and the dangers, the Jews built their 
nation. The rise of nazism in Germany 
caused the Jews of Israel to accelerate 
their program of creating a state because 
the Jews who had lived in Europe were 
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suddenly denied the few rights which 
they had enjoyed. But, as the noose of 
nazism tightened around the neck of Eu- 
rope’s Jews, the mandate officials still 
refused to grant free immigration to Pal- 
estine. At the end of World War II, 
when the world realized what had hap- 
pened to the Jews of Europe under the 
Nazis, it was too late to save the 6 mil- 
lion who had died in the ovens, gas cham- 
bers, and concentration camps, and amid 
the rubble of their destroyed homes. 
Again, the Jews appealed for freedom to 
migrate to their homeland, but again 
they were refused. In order to save the 
few remaining Jews then languishing in 
the displaced persons camps of Europe, 
the Jews of Israel began to smuggle peo- 
ple into their nation. 

The United Kingdom announced in 
1947 that it would no longer retain the 
mandate over the Palestine area and 
asked the United Nations to accept the 
problem and find a solution. The Arab 
States had already indicated their choice 
of action—the campaign of terror that 
had been underway against the Jews of 
Israel for many years was intensified. 
Jewish settlements became armed camps 
as the Israelis tried to defend themselves 
from the Arab raiders. The first of many 
Arab refusals to compromise and negoti- 
ate a settlement of the Palestine issue 
came in November 1947 when the Arab 
States rejected the United Nations reso- 
lution calling for a partition of the re- 
gion into two states, one for the Arabs 
and one for the Jews. 

On the afternoon of May 14, 1948, Mr. 
David Ben-Gurion read the proclamation 
of statehood for the State of Israel. At 
midnight, May 14-15, the British man- 
date ended and the State of Israel again 
became a reality. The Arab neighbors of 
the new state immediately launched an 
attack on the Jewish settlements, vil- 
lages, and farms and began their at- 
tempts to annihilate the Jewish people. 
In those dark days of April and May 
1948, the many friends of Israel feared 
for the life of the young state. But the 
fears proved to be groundless as the Jews 
dispelled the long-held myth that they 
were unable to fight. Against overwhelm- 
ing odds and fanatical attacks, the Is- 
raelis not only held their ground but 
were able to advance their front and to 
occup territories that had been promised 
to them in the Balfour Declaration. 

When the Arab States finally admitted 
defeat and agreed to attend a conference 
on the Island of Rhodes, the superiority 
of the Israeli fighters was clearly evi- 
dent. At the conference table, the 
Israelis refused to return to the parti- 
tion plan that the Arabs had rejected 
the year before but had since decided 
would be a good idea after their defeat 
at the hands of the Israelis. The state 
that emerged from those negotiations 
was a gerrymander of international di- 
plomacy and unkept promises. Now Isreal 
again faces the difficulty of trying to 
establish permanent borders with the 
surrounding states even though those 
states will not agree to direct discussions 
of their mutual problems. 

Among theorists in the international 
relations field, there has long been a cri- 
terion for the designation of state as a 
recognized sovereign entity: the ability 
to conduct foreign relations with other 
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states, the capability of defense or the 
establishment of agreed boundaries, rec- 
ognition by other states, an established 
government, internation commerce, to 
name but a few. In every respect, the 
Nation of Israel meets every require- 
ment for statehood, but the Arab States 
continue to insist that Israel does not 
exist. The results of the three aggres- 
sions launched against the State of Israel 
in the 20 years since the rebirth should 
be enough to convince even the most 
hardheaded Arab leader, but the myth 
remains in the capitals of the Arab 
countries. 

The Israel of 1948 held many hopes, 
little promise and a multitude of ap- 
parently insolvable problems. In the in- 
tervening years, the Israelis have real- 
ized many of their hopes and dreams 
through dedication and hard work. Using 
the limited resources available to them 
to the best advantage, the Israelis have 
created a modern state that is viable and 
stable. Of the many problems facing the 
young nation 20 years ago, few remain 
because the determination, initiative 
and ambition of the Israelis conquered 
what appeared to many to be impossible 
tasks. Though the recent events have left 
new difficulties for the Israelis, they and 
many suporters are confident that the 
nation in the Promised Land will be able 
to meet any challenge and find reason- 
able solutions for even the thorniest of 
problems. 

On the occasion of the 20th anni- 
versary of the independence of the mod- 
ern State of Israel, we offer our hearti- 
est congratulations and the reaffirmed 
conviction that this oasis in a desert of 
darkness shall prevail over the enemies 
that surround her. To our friends in 
Israel, we say well done, and may you 
enjoy many more anniversaries of 
independence. 


POLISH CONSTITUTION DAY 


HON. LARRY WINN, JR. 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1968 


Mr. WINN. Mr. Speaker, each year we 
in the Congress join with Polish-Ameri- 
cans throughout this country in com- 
memorating the anniversary of Poland’s 
Constitution of 1791. May 3 marked the 
177th anniversary of that constitution, 
whose traditions sustain the Polish peo- 
ple even under Communist rule. But 
there is much to celebrate in addition to 
the anniversary of the constitution. 

In the face of Communist tyranny 
now ruling their homeland, the Poles 
strengthen and renew their national fer- 
vor on this anniversary. Their courage is 
increased by the memory of the strong 
years before. The Poles ask that once 
again their land be made free and in- 
dependent. 

As we reflect on this momentous his- 
toric event, we are reminded once again, 
that tyranny cannot coexist with free- 
dom, and that freedom will ultimately 
prevail. This anniversary also brings to 
mind the common bond between the 
American and Polish peoples. 

On this occasion let us join the thou- 
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sands of Polish-Americans who have con- 
tributed so magnificently to the growth 
and security of our country, in reaffirm- 
ing our hope that the courageous, liberty- 
loving people of Poland may soon have 
a government entirely of their own 
choosing which will permit them to live 
again in peace and freedom. 


THE COURSE OF POLITICS TODAY 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1968 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, the Alameda Times Star, published by 
Abe Kofman, a distinguished citizen of 
Alameda County who also publishes the 
Morning News and a paper in the lower 
end of Alameda County at Freemont, 
carried three editorials on April 4 that I 
believe should be preserved in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. and made available 
to all who want to follow the course of 
politics today. 

I, therefore, include in my remarks 
copies of these editorials for your 
perusal: 

[From the Alameda (Calif.) Times Star, 

Apr. 6, 1968] 
THESE TRYING TIMES 


These are trying times for political ana- 
lysts, editorial writers and columnists of all 
kinds. 

Things are happening at such a rapid pace 
that the column written today for publica- 
tion tomorrow is obsolete before the printers 
can get it into type. 

A lot of us have been caught with egg on 
our face by the sudden and completely un- 
expected turns of events in recent weeks. 

The only thing we've been able to depend 
on, it seems, was Richard Nixon’s candidacy 
for the presidency. 

Romney caught many writers flat-footed 
by his sudden—although not totally unex- 
pected—withdrawal; Rockefeller confounded 
a few more with the announcement he 
valued party unity more than the presidency; 
and Robert Kennedy dropped a small bomb 
by jumping into the fray against President 
Johnson, 

Then came the President’s multi-megaton 
announcement that he would neither seek, 
nor accept, his party’s nomination—that he 
felt he should devote all of his time and en- 
ergy to the duties of his office. 

Before the ink was even dry on editorials 
and columns reacting to that earth-shaker, 
Hanoi announced it would meet a repre- 
sentative of the U.S. for peace talks. 

And before a fast-typing columnist could 
get finished with that one, President John- 
son bared plans to be the flagship of the 
peace-talk task force. 

There just isn’t anything about this po- 
litical year that could be called ho-hum or 
hum-drum, It’s an in-again, out-again, on- 
again, off-again madhouse and right now 
we wouldn’t hazard a prediction that Barry 
Goldwater will not make a second try for 
the highest office in the land. 

The way things have been going we'd 
probably wake up in the morning to find out 
he had tossed his hat in the ring in the mid- 
dle of the press run. 

Will he, or won’t he? Not even his cam- 
paign manager knows for sure. 

Which is why we won't, although we've 
toyed with the idea, congratulate Governor 
Reagan for sticking to his guns in a con- 
tinuing denial that he is not a candidate. 

There's too much chance we'd find we 
spoke too soon. 

And that's a chance we'd rather not take. 
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[From the Alameda (Calif.) Times Star, Apr. 
4, 1968] 
L. B, J.’s BOMBSHELL 


The true measure of the total unexpected- 
ness of President Johnson’s announcement 
that he’s about had it with the Presidency is 
in the fact that hardly anyone we've dis- 
cussed it with claims to have predicted 
LBJ’d decline to run in 68. 

Oh, there is one guy in the office who 
recalled as how he'd prognosticated such 
more than a year ago. He’s the same guy 
who'd said (he says) when Mike McCormick 
was sent down to the minors that he’d be a 
Cy Young Award winner eventually, prob- 
ably in 1967. 

The rest of us were rocked back on our 
heels, and nobody more so than the press 
wire services. UPI had just finished sending 
a story on the President's bombing cutback, 
as culled from an advance copy of his Sun- 
day night speech, when the teletype stut- 
tered, stammered and stalled, then bul- 
letined the news of his other bomb.“ 

That even the politicos high in the Demo- 
cratic Party were completely unaware of the 
impending decision is borne out by a package 
which reached our desk Monday—the day 
‘after the declaration. It came from the 
Democratic National Committee in Washing- 
ton, D.C., the accompanying letter read: 

“Recognizing that you may have use for 
these materials in the ensuing months, I am 
enclosing a packet of six 8 x 10 glossies of 
President Johnson, 

“You will note that one of these is a new 
photo in color. 

“If we can supply any other materials 
which will be helpful to you and your staff, 
please feel free to call on us at any time.” 

It was signed by Bill McSweeney, Director 
of Public Affairs. 

Or maybe Mr. McSweeney did know some- 
thing. One of the photos shows Mr. John- 
son in deep conversation with one Harry S. 
Truman. Mr. Truman, you may recall, 
dropped a similar type of bomb just before 
16 years ago, when he informed a dinner 
gathering that he didn’t plan to run again 
in 1952. 

And another picture shows LBJ seated at 
his desk in the White House. There is no one 
else in the picture. 

He looks very much alone in that one... 


[From the Alameda (Calif.) Times Star, 
Apr. 4, 1968] 
UNSELFISH DEVOTION 


If anyone ever doubted that Lyndon B. 
Johnson has had the best interests of his 
country at heart, that doubt should have 
been removed for all time by the President's 
announcement that he would not seek re- 
election. 

His decision was probably one of the best 
kept secrets in the history of the White 
House. 

And when he stood before the television 
cameras and said “. . . I shall not seek and 
I will not accept the nomination of my 
party for President of the United States” 
there were few to whom his words did not 
come as a complete and stunning surprise. 

There may be some who will question the 
President’s motives. There may be some who 
will read into his words a subtle political 
device designed to bring about a “Draft 
Johnson” movement at the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention. 

But we believe Mr. Johnson spoke in utter 
sincerity when he said. . I do not believe 
that I should devote an hour of my time to 
any personal partisan causes or to any duties 
other than the awesome duties of this office.” 

Perhaps if, as the result of his efforts, peace 
could quickly be secured in Vietnam, he 
might reconsider, but he certainly gave no 
indication he would when, on the following 
day, he termed his decision “irrevocable.” 

We cannot believe the President had any 
reasons other than those he gave for with- 
drawing from the race. 
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The candidacies of Senators Eugene Mc- 
Carthy and Robert Kennedy did not appear 
to be a serious threat to his continuance in 
Office. 

Nor did it appear that the Republicans 
would be able to oust him at the polls. 

If it had, Mr. Johnson would probably 
have fought all the harder, for the man is 
a fighter. He has never, to our knowledge, 
backed off from a fight or an unpopular 
position. 

The war in Vietnam and the War on 
Poverty are two examples. Both have made 
him the target of intense criticism from 
many quarters but never once did he waver 
in his pursuit of victory in both wars and 
an honorable peace in their wake. 

No, we believe Mr. Johnson’s decision was 
one of unselfish devotion to his duty and to 
his country. 

We believe by his action he has increased 
his stature immensely. 

And we believe that, even if his decision 
is “irrevocable” this nation will be better 
off for having had him as its President, 


SMALL NEGRO BUSINESSMEN MAKE 
GOOD 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1968 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, four of my 
constituents in Minneapolis, operators of 
Negro businesses, recently received over 
$120,000 in economic opportunity loans 
from the Small Business Administration. 
This loan program affords a wonderful 
opportunity for people who normally 
would not have the chance to be success- 
ful businessmen, but who have the abil- 
ity. Mr. A. C. Brown, who was born and 
raised in Little Rock, Ark., and has lived 
in Minneapolis since 1959 provides an 
excellent example of how helpful an eco- 
nomic opportunity loan can be. His case 
is presented in greater detail in the Twin 
City Observer of April 25, as follows: 

SBA MAKES LOANS 

Of 30 Small Business Admin, loans ap- 
proved in March in Minnesota and western 
Wisconsin, four were to Minneapolis Negro 
businesses under the Economic Opportunity 
Loans. 

Nate Battle of Nate’s Shell Service, Emer- 
son and Plymouth Ave. N.; Mrs. Ruth Lewis, 
of New Deal Cleaners, 1512 E. Franklin, Mrs. 
Curry, of Curry’s Coin Laundromat, Chicago 
and Lake Ave., and Korner Grocery, 38th 
and 3rd, are recipients of $121,000 in loans. 

All 30 recipients anticipate 125 new jobs 
will be added as a result of the new loans, 
many of which are being used for expansion 
purposes. 

The Economic Opportunity loans provide 
business loans and management assistance 
for low income persons living in poverty, 
and for persons lacking equal opportunity 
who are above the poverty level but who can- 
not qualify for SMA’s regular loan program, 
In this way SBA is helping to create busi- 
ness opportunities for people who have the 
ability but not the chance to be successful 
businessmen. 

One such similar case is that of Mr. A. C. 
Brown, born and raised in Little Rock, Ar- 
kansas. During World War II, with only a 
ninth grade education he worked at an ar- 
senal and served in the army until he 
was 18. 

But Brown, realizing the need for a high 
school diploma for employment, returned to 
graduate and under the GI Bill of Rights, 
trained as an automotive mechanic at Dun- 
bar Junior College in Little Rock. 
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In 1959 Brown came to Minnesota, mar- 
ried and had six children, went to Dunwoody 
Institute to become a transmission expert. 
After training through General Motors 
United Delco School, he started the A. C. 
Brown Service Garage Co. on 27th St., but 
was required to move two years later due to 
an urban renewal project. 

Through the help of the Small Business 
Administration, Brown received a loan of 
$15,000 to purchase a garage at 3101 E. 25th 
St. His sons, Charles and Anthony, have 
helped their father in his now successful 
business. 

“Without the loan from SBA, I could not 
have purchased the business I now own,” he 
remarked. “Working with the people at 
SBA in handling my loan application could 
not have been better.” 


GEORGE BALL CHALLENGED ON 
TESTIMONY 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1968 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, on May 
2, I inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
on page 11631 an article from the Gov- 
ernment Employees Exchange which, 
along with my remarks was entitled 
“Will the State Department Be Protected 
at Any Price?” This article dealt with 
the monitoring of phone conversations 
at State not only of employees but of 
journalists and newspaper correspond- 
ents. The article charged that Mr. George 
Ball, former Under Secretary of State, 
had authorized the monitoring of the 
phone conversations. 

Last Friday, May 3, Mr. Ball appeared 
before the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee to testify concerning his ap- 
pointment as Ambassador to the United 
Nations to succeed Ambassador Arthur 
Goldberg. Chairman FULBRIGHT in ques- 
tioning Mr. Ball made reference to the 
article in the Government Employees 
Exchange and asked Mr. Ball if there 
existed a facility at State for monitoring 
phone conversations. The exchange reads 
as follows: 

The CHAIRMAN. There has come to my at- 
tention, Mr. Ball, a matter which is not di- 
rectly related to your new appointment but 
it does relate to your previous employment, 
I mean your previous position, in the De- 
partment of State. I think it might be helpful 
for the record since I don’t think I will have 
an opportunity to inquire of anyone else, 
at least it ought to be straightened out, 
if it can be. 

There is an article in the May 1st publica- 
tion of the Government Employees Exchange. 
It describes a facility in the Department of 
State, and this would relate to your previous 
employment, 

Mr. BALL. That is right. 

The CHAIRMAN. And previous position. It 
says, it describes a facility in the Department 
of State as an electronics room, a bugging 
room, an electronics laboratory, these are the 
words that are used. The story suggests rather 
strongly that this facility can be and is used 
to monitor and record conversations unbe- 
knownst to the telephone participants. The 
article also suggests that you were at one 
time in a position to authorize its use. Is 
there such a facility in the Department of 
State? 

Mr. Batu. Iam unaware of it. 

The CHARMAN. You are not aware of it? 

Mr. BALL. No, sir. 

The CHARMAN. Well, to the best of your 
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belief is that equivalent to that you do not 
believe it is correct? 

Mr. Batu. This is a device for monitoring 
telephone conversations of people in the 
State Department? 

The CHAIRMAN. That is correct, that is 
what the article says. 

Mr. Batu. I think that is totally erroneous. 

The CHAIRMAN. I think you ought to say 
80. 
Mr. BALL. I certainly would have been aware 
of it had there been such a room, had there 
been such a device and there was none. 
There is none. 

The CHAIRMAN. Well, I think it ought to be 
clarified, It alleges in this that this is used 
to pick up incoming conversations and tele- 
phone conversations also of the employees, 
the members of the Department, to outgoing 
particularly, particularly it has reference to 
conversations between members of the staff 
and reporters. 

Mr. Batu. I am totally unaware of that, 
Mr, Chairman, and I am sure it is erroneous. 

The CHAIRMAN. And they also allege that 
tapes, records are made of conversations be- 
tween Senators and members of the State 
Department. 

Mr. Batu. I am certain that that is wrong. 

The CHAIRMAN. So you can say positively 
that that is not so? 

Mr. BALL. Les. 

The CHAIRMAN. I think it ought to be 
knocked down. It is a very current story, 
and a front page story of this publication, 
which is natural, if it were true would be 
very disturbing to the Committee. 

Mr. Batu. Certainly in my experience in 
the Department this is totally untrue. 


As can be seen from the foregoing 
testimony, which was not given under 
oath, Mr. Ball was not aware of a facil4 
ity, a room, or a device for monitoring 
and recording conversations unbe- 
knownst to the telephone participants. 

To further clarify its article of May 1, 
the Government Employee Exchange has} 
supplied the following memorandum con- 
cerning the facility which was accompa- 
nied by a floor plan of the third floor 
of the New State Department Building 
housing the facility. A second attach- 
ment which accompanied the memoran- 
dum is a State Department memo of De- 
cember 15, 1961, outlining the regulations, 
for monitoring telephone calls. In the 
light of Otto Otepka's subsequent experi- 
ence with bugged phones, this State 
memo should provide a chuckle or two., 
The material supplied by the Govern- 
ment Employees Exchange, with the ex- 
ception of the floor plan, reads as follows: 
History AND LOCATION OF “ESPIONAGE” OR 

“ELECTRONIC LABORATORY” FACILITIES AT THE 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE 

I. GEOGRAPHIC LOCATION OF THE FACILITY 

During the tenure of George Wildman Ball 
as Under Secretary of State, the “secret elec- 
tronics espionage laboratory” at the Depart- 
ment of State was located in four rooms in 
the New State Department Building num- 
bered and identified as follows: 3805, 3808, 
3809, and 3810. 

Altogether, the four rooms of the facility 
occupied 1315 square feet of floor space; an 
additional 125 square feet of closets and in- 
terconnecting corridors also belonged to the 
facility for a total floor space of 1440 square 
feet. 

A “lecture and demonstration” room ad- 
joined the “laboratory”. Its number was 
Room 3803. It occupied 515 square feet, plus 
two interconnecting doorway sections of 55 
square feet each, for a total floor space of 
625 square feet. 

The four rooms and the lecture room col- 
lectively comprised an “island” in a “moat 
of gorridors” completely surrounding the 
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facility. The total floor space of the “island” 
was 2065 square feet. 

Besides the protection of its “moat”, the 
facility was further protected by a “draw- 
bridge” which consisted of a locked door seal- 
ing it off entirely from the so-called Corridor 
8 of the third floor. The attached diagram, 
which is listed as Attachment 1, identifies 
the facility. 

No one could enter over the drawbridge“ 
without a special pass issued only on instruc- 
tions of the Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
State for Security, John W. Reilly. 

Access to the “island” of the “espionage 
laboratory” was even more rigidly controlled. 
Even security officers could not enter it. The 
laboratory was under the personal jurisdic- 
tion of John Reilly, the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of State for Security, and of Elmer 
Dewey Hill, his principal “electronics” ex- 
pert. Mr. Hill’s official title was Chief, Divi- 
sion of Technical Services (Acting). 

Besides Messrs. Reilly and Hill, another 
person who had “normal” access to the es- 
pionage laboratory” was Clarence Jerome 
Schneider. 

Mr. Schneider was identified, in testimony 
before the Senate Internal Security Subcom- 
mittee, as the person who “bugged” Otto F, 
Otepka's room, recorded telephone and room 
conversations, delivered the tapes of the re- 
cordings to an unidentified person and, al- 
legedly, subsequently “erased” the tape. No 
testimony has been taken directly from Mr. 
Schneider to date regarding his role. In early 
1968, Mr. Schneider was given a “medical re- 
tirement” by the Department of State. 

Both Mr. Reilly and Mr. Hill resigned from 
the State Department in late 1963 when Sen- 
ators on the floor of the Senate charged the 
possibility of “perjury”. Their “clarification 
letters” to the Senate Internal Security Sub- 
committee were drafted in the office of Under 
Secretary of State George Wildman Ball. 


II. HISTORY OF THE FACILITY 


The facility of the “electronics espionage 
laboratory” was constructed in 1960 as part 
of the New State Department structure. The 
telephone and electrical wiring in the entire 
building was installed in a way to make pos- 
sible easy monitoring of any telephone in 
the building by the laboratory. 

Until the “Thanksgiving Day Massacre” in 
the State Department in 1961, the electronic 
espionage facility was under the supervision 
of the Division of Physical Security. Up until 
then, its use was controlled almost entirely 
by career State Department security officers, 
some of whom had worked previously with 
the FBI. 

Following the “Thanksgiving Day Mas- 
sacre”, when George Wildman Ball emerged 
as Under of State, the facility was 
developed largely by “imported security offi- 
cers”, coming from CIA and NSA. 

In anticipation of the change of control 
over the facility, the Department of State on 
December 15, 1961, shortly after the “Thanks- 
giving Day Massacre”, issued a memorandum 
entitled: “Subject: Monitoring of Telephone 
Calls”. (See attachment No, 1.) 

The memorandum was intended to with- 
draw all other “monitoring” activities from 
persons and offices previously authorized to 
carry them out. In addition, it was intended 
to be a “cover” by suggesting no monitoring 
would be carried out elsewhere. 

The December 15, 1961 memorandum ap- 
pears as Attachment 2 hereto. 

Effective January 15, 1962, a new Division 
of Technical Services was created by the De- 
partment. This Division obtained exclusive 
control over the espionage facility. Its first 
chief was John Iams, secretly a long-time 
CIA officer publicly carried on the State De- 
partment rolls as a Foreign Service officer. 

In early 1962, Mr. Iams “recruited” Elmer 
Dewey Hill, who was placed in charge of a 
so-called Research and Development Branch 
of the Division of Technical Services. Actu- 
ally, Mr. Hill had been previously secretly on 
the CIA payroll. 
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In mid-summer 1962, Mr. Iams was “as- 
signed” to the National War College and Mr. 
Hill then assumed full control of the Divi- 
sion of Technical Services. 

In late evening and early morning hours, 
Mr. Hill allowed CIA officers to enter the “is- 
land”. In late 1962 and in 1963, the White 
House and the Office of the Attorney General 
requested the facility to carry out certain 
operations they did not wish the FBI to 
monitor. Mr. Ball was fully informed of the 
reasons for the White House decision and 
he understood the use being made of the 
facility. 

One, but only one, of the reasons for the 
secret use of the facility has already been 
reported in the May 1, 1968 issue of the Gov- 
ernment Employees Exchange. This con- 
cerned the repercussions of the so-called 
Philippe Thyraud de Vosjoli case. 

Other uses of the facility can be ascer- 
tained easily from George Wildman Ball, 
John Reilly, Elmer Dewey Hill and Clarence 
Jerome Schneider. 


ATTACHMENT 1 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE MEMORANDUM TO ALL 
EXECUTIVE AND ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS, 
DECEMBER 15, 1961 
SUBJECT: MONITORING OF TELEPHONE CALLS 

Effective immediately, monitoring of tele- 
phone calis will be held to a minimum. When 
it is necessary to monitor telephone calls, the 
following practices will be observed. 

a. Telephone conversations shall not be 
recorded by recording devices unless advance 
notice is given to the other party and the de- 
vice is connected in accordance with the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission regula- 
tions. 

b. Advance notice must be given whenever 
& secretary or any other person is placed on 
the line for any purpose whatsoever. 


Regardless of whether Mr. Ball was 
aware of any facility or device the per- 
tinent questions still remain unanswered: 

First. Did Mr. Ball authorize, direct, or 
approve, electronic security people to 
monitor or listen in on telephone con- 
versations of certain State Department 
employees, or journalists? 

Second. Did he ever receive any reports 
from electronic security people or the di- 
rector of security of the Department of 
State concerning any monitored con- 
versations of any State Department em- 
ployees or journalists? 


DRAFT REFORM 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1968 


Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I want to strongly commend five 
of my colleagues, the Messrs. STAFFORD, 
Horton, SCHWEIKER, SHRIVER, and 
WHALEN, for keeping alive interest in the 
draft reform. As they have pointed out, 
the basic inequities and discrepancies in 
the present draft system have been rec- 
ognized by the administration and con- 
gressional critics throughout the Viet- 
nam war, but there are still no coherent 
uniform national standards regarding 
such basic issues as student deferments 
and critical skills. 

I enthusiastically hail the initiative of 
these five Members, who have expressed 
their disappointment with the adminis- 
tration’s failure to institute constructive 
amendments, in recommending definite 
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steps to correct some of the more blatant 
deficiencies of the existing law. They 
have proposed these in the Draft Reform 
Act of 1968 which has been introduced 
today. I strongly support their efforts 
and have introduced an identical bill. 


THE BALTIC STATES 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1968 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I in- 
sert into the Record a pamphlet pre- 
pared by the Americans for Congres- 
sional Action to Free the Baltic States, 
compiled and edited by Voldemars Korsts 
and Dr. Laimonis Streips, two outstand- 
ing leaders of the Baltic peoples. A prac- 
tical reason for inserting this pamphlet 
into the Recorp is the fact that Lith- 
uania, Estonia, and Latvia, having been 
enslaved by the Soviet Union since the 
early days of World War II, are all but 
unknown to the students of this genera- 
tion. Certainly, these brave people should 
not be forgotten. 

The pamphlet follows: 

THE BALTIC STATES 


“All peoples have the right to determine 
the form of their national existence.“ Dean 
Rusk, Secretary of State. 

The Lithuanians, Latvians and Estonians 
have inhabited their territories on the east- 
ern shore of the Baltic Sea for tħousands of 
years. They have developed distinctive cul- 
tures and languages, and have always aspired 
to govern themselves. Self-determination has 
not been easy, however, since geographically 
these states are caught between the expan- 
sionism of Germany and the imperialism of 
Russia. 

Although the Baltic states had been occu- 
pied by foreigh powers for centuries, their 
desire for freedom still lived on, finally burst- 
ing forth in a 19th century nationalistic 
renaissance, From the chaos of World War I 
through Wilson's principles of self-determi- 
nation for all peoples, many new nations 
emerged in Europe. Among them, the three 
ancient peoples of the Baltic formed three 
newly independent states. 

After the declarations of independence in 
1918, Russians invaded (to “save” these 
countries from Germans and other reaction- 
aries, they said), and Germans invaded (to 
“rescue” these countries from Bolsheviks); 
but the Baltic peoples managed to save 
themselves from both invaders, and em- 
barked on a brilliant era of independence, 
progress and prosperity. In their first two 
decades, these nations proved their ability to 
govern themselves and to be responsible 
members of the community of nations. For- 
mer President Hoover noted that the Baltic 
states had reached a level of stability and 
well-being that put them in the forefront of 
European nations. 

Brilliant that era was, but brief. Non- 
aggression pacts had been signed with the 
Soviet Union, but these were to be honored 
only so long as breaking faith was more un- 
comfortable than keeping it. Through a series 
of shameful pacts between Nazi Germany 
and Communist Russia (the Hitler-Stalin 
and Ribbentrop-Molotov agreements), with 
honor on neither side, several dozen solemn 
agreements with the Baltic states were 
broken one by one, and the Baltic states 
were occupied by the Soviet Union in 1940. 


1 Hearing before the Select Committee to 
Investigate the Incorporation of the Baltic 
States into the USSR, House of Representa- 
tives, 83rd Congress, Ist Session. 
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It is interesting to note that as early as 
December 25, 1918, JIzvestia stated that 
“Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania are directly 
on the road from Russia to Western Europe 
and therefore a hindrance to our revolu- 
tion. . . This separating wall has to be 
destroyed.” 

The Soviets used techniques in taking over 
the Baltic states that had been perfected 
while subverting and subduing the nations 
that were to form the USSR of 1939. In those 
cases, however, the Soviet government had 
used the flimsy excuse that they had moved 
against this or that bordering nation to 
“pacify rebellious elements.” The Baltic 
states were a different matter, and world 
opinions had to be reckoned with. The Rib- 
bentrop-Molotov agreement was of excellent 
help. 

Within a year, the Baltic states had been 
occupied under duress, incorporated into the 
Soviet Union by request of a puppet parlia- 
ment, elected from a single list, and a large 
percentage of Balts—especially but not ex- 
clusively those that could be described as 
leaders of their communities or their na- 
tlons—had been deported to slave labor 
camps, or simply executed by Soviet secret 
police, 

The present Soviet government is no less 
cynical than that of the 1920's, only perhaps 
more polished. The Baltic states are still 
forcibly a part of the Soviet Union, a state of 
affairs which violates not only the United 
Nations Charter but, ironically, the Soviet 
Constitution as well. It is unfortunate that 
even now so many statesmen refuse to ac- 
knowledge the fact that a lasting peace will 
be possible only when all nations have had 
the opportunity to choose their own form of 
national existence. As long as some peoples 
are still held in oppressive occupation, there 
will still be smoldering causes for war; as 
long as some nations still seek to expand and 
dominate others—which wish to be free— 
peace will still be out of reach. 

The Baltic states tried, for their own pro- 
tection, to maintain neutrality in Europe; 
however, they firmly believed in and practiced 
principles of democracy. It is tragic to note 
that the fate of the Baltic peoples was sealed 
well before the end of World War II in 
Teheran and Yalta, Although the public pro- 
nouncements from the Yalta Conference in 
1945 gave declarations of self-determination 
for peoples, the secret protocols left the three 
Baltic states in Soviet hands, This happened 
under stress of war and Soviet pressure, with- 
out the will of the American people; let us 
hope that America now may return to the 
aid of these abandoned nations, 

In the rest of the world, in Africa and 
Asia, new nations emerge constantly. Any 
nation—in those areas—still under foreign 
rules brings its case to the United Nations. 
Sanctions have been voted against dom- 
inating powers who have not freed the sub- 
ject peoples. No action whatsoever is taken on 
behalf of the European nations occupied by 
the Soviet Union. Without question, the 
Baltic states, as well as the Ukraine and 
many other nations—some within the Soviet 
Union and others nominally free as satel- 
lites—deserve the same considerations of na- 
tional self-determination that are now 
offered to peoples in Africa and Asia. 

It is therefore noteworthy that the 89th 
Congress of the United States, with all that 
this implies, unanimously adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

“Whereas the subjection of peoples to alien 
subjugation, domination, and exploitation 
constitutes a denial of fundamental human 
rights, is contrary to the Charter of the 
United Nations, and is an impediment to the 
promotion of world peace and cooperation; 
and 

“Whereas all peoples have the right to self- 
determination; by virtue of that right they 
freely determine their political status and 
freely pursue their economic, social, cultural, 
and religious developments; and 

“Whereas the Baltic peoples of Estonia, 
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Latvia, and Lithuania have been forcibly de- 
prived of these rights by the Government of 
the Soviet Union; and 

“Whereas the Government of the Soviet 
Union, through a program of deportations 
and resettlement of peoples, continues in its 
effort to change the ethnic character of the 
population of the Baltic States; and 

“Whereas it has been the firm and consist- 
ent policy of the Government of the United 
States to support aspirations of Baltic peoples 
for self-determination and national inde- 
pendence; and 

“Whereas there exist many historical, cul- 
tural, and family ties between the peoples of 
Lind Baltic States and the American people: 

it 

“Resolved by the House of Representa- 
tives (the Senate concurring), That the 
House of Representatives of the United States 
urge the President of the United States— 

“(a) to direct the attention of world opin- 
ion at the United Nations and at other ap- 
propriate international forums and by such 
means as he deems appropriate, to the denial 
of the rights of self-determination for the 
peoples of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, 


and 

“(b) to bring the force of world opinion to 
bear on behalf of the restoration of these 
rights to the Baltic peoples.” 

House Concurrent Resolution 416 was 
adopted by the House of Representatives by 
a record vote of 298 yeas to no nays on June 
21, 1965, and unanimously passed by the 
United States Senate on October 22, 1966. 

Who are these Baltic peoples? It may be 
helpful to present a slightly more complete 
description: 

The name, Lithuania, was first mentioned 
in the year 1009, when it comprised a dozen 
independent principalities. In the 13th cen- 
tury it became united under a king. It was 
Officially proclaimed a Christian state in 1387. 
Through improved spiritual and cultural ties, 
Lithuania became an integral part of the 
West-European community. 

Gradually increasing powers and pressures 
of Muscovy resulted in complete domination. 
There were five distinct major revolts during 
the 120 years of Russian rule. German armies 
occupied the country from 1915 to the end 
of the war. In December 1918, Bolshevik 
troops arrived at the borders with members 
of a Soviet Lithuanian Government. The in- 
vaders pretended to be supporting a Soviet 
Lithuania, so that the war would have the 
appearance of a civil war, and not an act of 
aggression. A newly constituted Lithuanian 
army drove the invaders out, Moscow signed 
a treaty which “forever renounces all sov- 
ereign rights possessed by Russia.” This was 
followed by a mutual non-aggression pact in 
1926, and with “an expression of our constant 
termless policy of peace,” the pact was ex- 
tended in 1934 to 1945. 

Estonians have lived on the shores of the 
Baltic Sea some three thousand years. Enjoy- 
ing national freedom until the 13th century, 
a succession of foreign rulers followed, with 
Imperial Russia coming to power in 1710. 
Nevertheless, Estonian nationalist move- 
ments grew. Reforms, started in 1849, created 
conditions for economic progress and a basis 
on which a national “awakening” could 
progress and flourish, 

Having repelled the Bolshevik invaders fol- 
lowing World War I, by 1922 Estonia had 
achieved de jure recognition by the nations 
of the world as an independent sovereign 
state. 

Latvia’s geographical position and cultural 
associations resulted in close ties with the 
Western world, which were not changed by 
the czarist conquest. They preserved fully 
their national spirit, their traditions, and 
their language. By the time of World War I. 
independent Latvia had achieved such a state 
of development that the number of univer- 
sity graduates in the population was propor- 
tionately one of the highest in the world, 

The fundamental principle of Latvian for- 
eign policy was strict neutrality as a member 
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of the League of Nations. The Baltic policy 
of the USSR, while outwardly friendly, 
tended toward isolating the Baltic states one 
from another, from their neighbors, and from 
the League. 

The United States Congress and the major- 
ity of Americans are serious in their demand 
that the independence of the Baltic states— 
and of all oppressed nations—must be re- 
stored. Yet, even though there is an element 
of sympathy in the attitude of most Western 
nations toward the Baltic states, and even 
though a number of them have refused to 
recognize the occupation governments, only 
lip-service is offered. There is a curious dou- 
ble standard applied: colonialism, genocide, 
fomenting of revolts and other transgressions 
are decried everywhere except in the terri- 
tories and dealings of the Soviet Union. In- 
deed, there are some who rather hope that 
the Soviet Russification attempts will suc- 
ceed, and that the Soviets will manage to get 
rid of the unpleasant Baltic problem through 
genocide. Particularly damaging is the theory 
that the Soviet Union must not be blamed for 
what it is or does, but should be wooed back 
into respectability through friendship and 
appeasement. 

The demands for self-determination of the 
Baltic peoples are in no way contrary to the 
interests of the United States, Canada, or any 
other nation of the free world; it is only in 
opposition to the interests of world commu- 
nism, and those who seek a lasting peace on 
the terms of the world communist move- 
ment. (When the Baltic states tried to keep 

on the Soviets’ terms, during the 
1920’s and 1930's neutrality policies, they lost 
their freedom as a price for that very tenu- 
ous and impermanent peace.) 

Finally, it should be reiterated that the 
government of the United States, as of sev- 
eral other nations, has not recognized the 
Soviet occupation of the Baltic region. Every 
President of the United States from Roosevelt 
through Johnson has reaffirmed this position. 
Nothing has been done of any practical value 
however; there comes a time when comfort- 
ing declarations of moral support and right- 
eous indignation are too empty to sustain. 
What is needed is (in the words of the Select 
Committee of the House of Representatives, 
83rd Congress, to investigate the Incorpora- 
tion of the Baltic States into the USSR) that 
“| the Communist danger should be abol- 
ished and stopped during this generation, 
since the only hope of avoiding a new world 
war lies in a bold, positive political offensive 
by the United States and the entire free 
world.” 

Although such an approach has been con- 
spicuously lacking in the foreign policy of 
the United States, as of many other free na- 
tions, this may well be the only way ulti- 
mately to prevent the Communist takeover 
of more and more nations. Only by maintain- 
ing the rights of others can we maintain our 
own. 

It is appropriate to close this with the re- 
minder which thousands of letters from be- 
hind the Iron Curtain have sent to the free 
world: “There are sorrows more bitter than 
the grave, and death is not the worst that 
can befall a man or nation.” 

This year, as the Baltic nations are com- 
memorating their fiftieth anniversaries, let us 
dedicate ourselves and our governments not 
to rest until all nations are free to choose 
their own way of life, “until such time as 
freedom and independence shall have been 
achieved for all the captive nations of the 
world.”—Public Law No. 86-90, 86th Con- 
gress, 1959. 

But the hopes and aspirations of the fu- 
ture, yes, even the fate of the entire civiliza- 
tion may be expressed in the words of Dr. 
Frederick Brown Harris, Chaplain of the 
U.S. Senate: 

“Our Father God, Author of Liberty, Grate- 
ful for our own freedom we lift our prayer 
for the millions of Thy children, who look up 
to Thee crying, “How long, O Lord, how 
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long?” even as they are bound with cords 
of a temporary tyranny. 

“Strengthen us in Thy name to challenge 
all evil forces which deal in fetters of the 
body and mind, and which seek to degrade 
human personality. 

“Without ceasing we would remember the 
Captive Nations in their cruel bondage— 
proud peoples with their precious traditions 
stamped into the dust while alien Caesars 
exercise their ruthless sway. 

“May we play our full part in the restora- 
tion of human rights everywhere. May no 
denial of human freedom by those who would 
crush the liberties of others contaminate our 
souls with the blight of expediency. 
Strengthen us with Thy might that the ar- 
rogant boasts of entrenched tyranny may 
but put steel into our purpose to break their 
grip upon the governments and lives they 
now enslave. 

“We ask for it in the Name of the Re- 
deemer. Amen,” 


a 


THREE MARYLANDERS DIE IN 
VIETNAM 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1968 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
Pfc. John P. Holcomb, Pfc. Edward A. 
Gaffney, and Lance Cpl. Lawrence Wil- 
liams, three fine young men from Mary- 
land, were killed recently in Vietnam, I 
wish to commend their bravery and 
honor their memories by including the 
following article in the RECORD: 


THREE MARYLANDERS DIE IN VIETNAM—TWwo 
LISTED FROM BALTIMORE, ONE FROM ANNE 
ARUNDEL 


Two Baltimore servicemen were among 
three Marylanders listed by the Defense De- 
partment yesterday as killed in Vietnam war 
action recently. 

The Baltimore men were identified as Army 
Pfc, John P. Holcomb, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Morris F. Holcomb, of 1015 Rolandvue road, 
Ruxton, and Army Pfc. Edward A. Gaffney, 
husband of Mrs, Linda L. Gaffney, of the 1900 
block West Lemmon street. 

The Defense Department identified the 
third man as Marine Lance Cpl. Lawrence 
Williams, son of Mr. and Mrs. Richard E. 
Cook, of Bealle drive, Davidsonville, Anne 
Arundel county. 


WITH OBSERVATION TEAM 


Pfc. Holcomb, 21, died Tuesday in combat 
in the Cu Chi area west of Saigon, accord- 
ing to his father. 

Mr. Holcomb said that his son had been 
serving as the artillery representative in a 
three-man forward-observation team at- 
tached to an infantry unit. 

The young soldier had been in combat “off 
and on” since his arrival in Vietnam last 
December 20, Mr. Holcomb said. 

He added that his son’s last letter home 
was received Sunday and informed the fam- 
ily that he had recently participated in a 
five-day combat sweep in the Cu Chi sector. 

A June, 1967, graduate of the Searing 
School in Somers, N.Y., Pfc. Holcomb was 
drafted into the Army last July and received 
training at Fort Bragg, N.C., and Fort Sill, 
Okla. 

BORN IN KENTUCKY 

He was born in Lexington, Ky., and moved 
to Baltimore with his family in 1962. 

Besides his mother and father, metropoli- 
tan-Baltimore general manager for Sears, 
Roebuck and Company, he is survived by a 
sister, Morrigene, of Washington; a brother, 
Robert; a paternal grandmother, Mrs. J. B. 
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Holcomb, of Warsaw, Ky., and maternal 
grandparents, Mr. and Mrs. R. E. Palmore, of 
Horse Cave, Ky. 


EFFECTS OF 1965 IMMIGRATION 
LAW 


HON. RICHARD L. OTTINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 7, 1968 


Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, few 
areas in our laws more urgently de- 
manded reform than the archaic and 
unfair system of choosing those immi- 
grants we would allow to enter the United 
States. Thus, the Congress passed Public 
Law 89-236 in 1965, one of the most wel- 
come effects of which was the abolition 
of the outdated and inequitable national 
origins quota system. This measure was 
aimed at returning our country to an 
immigration policy which both serves 
the national interest and continues our 
traditional ideals. While further reforms 
in our immigration laws are certainly 
required, I believe the 1965 act was 
an important milestone and that long- 
standing improvements were finally im- 
plemented. 

The abolition of the national origins 
quota system was to be accomplished over 
a 3-year period. Thus, on July 1 of this 
year, the 1965 law will become fully ef- 
fective. Obviously, this will have impor- 
tant and far-reaching repercussions— 
both in terms of the flow of immigration 
into the United States as well as the 
increased demands which will be placed 
on our consular officials overseas. 

Earlier this year, Miss Barbara M. 
Watson, acting administrator of the 
State Department’s Bureau of Security 
and Consular Affairs, delivered an ad- 
dress in New York City in which she dis- 
cussed some of the more important as- 
pects and ramifications of the 1965 act. I 
read Miss Watson’s speech with great in- 
terest and found it to be most helpful in 
my understanding of what the situation 
will be after July 1. With the thought 
that our colleagues will find these re- 
marks to be of interest as well, I insert 
them herewith, for inclusion in the 
RECORD: 

ADDRESS OF Miss BARBARA M. WATSON, ACTING 
ADMINISTRATOR, BUREAU OF SECURITY AND 
CONSULAR AFFAIRS, DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
TO THE AMERICAN IMMIGRATION AND CITI- 
ZENSHIP CONFERENCE, MARCH 29, 1968 
The topic assigned to me today is “The 

Impact of the New Law on the Consular 
Services”. You will understand, of course, 
that whatever effect the new law will have on 
consular services will be the direct result of 
the law’s impact on the flow of emigrants to 
these shores. Changes, that is, increases or 
reductions, are already taking place in the 
staffing of various consular units as we pre- 
pare for the July 1 date. More changes will 
no doubt be required later on as we know 
better than we can at present anticipate 
what the actual workloads are to be. 

As you know, we have made certain pre- 
dictions as to the type and source of immi- 
gration we can expect in Fiscal Year 1969 and 
thereafter. As I'm sure you also realize, our 
estimates are necessarily tentative, in that 
they are based on reports which are, in turn, 
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affected by staffing and workload factors at 
the individual posts, as I just indicated. 

Some of our predictions have caused a 
certain amount of consternation, I should 
like to try, therefore, to put them in an his- 
torical perspective, taking into account both 
the human equation and the national inter- 
est factors that are involved, 

The Act that President Johnson signed 
on October 3, 1965, was designed to accom- 
plish three things in particular: 

(a) to remove from our laws the racial dis- 
crimination that had, for almost a half- 
century, inhibited immigration from much 
of the world; 

(b) to foster family reunification; and 

(c) to protect American labor by selecting 
among prospective workers those we need. 

The revisions of the law, in short, were 
designed to meet both the emotional and the 
practical needs of our people. 

I need not elaborate with this group on the 
drawbacks of the national origins system, 
Most of you deal daily with persons from 
oversubscribed quota areas and you are more 
than familiar with the impracticality, as 
well as the possible inequity, associated with 
giving most of the numbers to countries 
which do not use them when there are other 
countries whose nationals beg unavailingly 
to come to the United States. 

Let us look then, to the numerical re- 
strictions which set the outside limits within 
which the second and third factors—family 
reunification and selection of needed skills— 
must operate and see what has happened 
and what is likely to happen if our predic- 
tions are as accurate as we think. 

In broad general terms, the statutory pro- 
visions which will come into effect on July 1, 
1968, are: 

(a) the last vestiges of the national origins 
system will be abolished, in lieu of which 
there will be an overall limit of 170,000 imi- 
grants born in the Eastern Hemisphere; 

(b) not more than 20,000 persons born in 
any single foreign state may receive visa 
numbers in any fiscal year; 

(c) there will be an overall limitation of 
120,000 on Western Hemisphere immigration 
although there will be no individual country 
ceiling; and 

(d) the only significant class of immi- 
grants entering outside numerical limits will 
be the immediate relatives—that is, parents, 
spouses and children—of United States 
citizens, 

Under prior law, married sons and daugh- 
ters and brothers and sisters of United States 
citizens could obtain visas only if the entire 
quota were not used by persons with a higher 
preference. Under the revised law, there are 
numbers available specifically for these as 
well as other relatives. The enactment of 
such provisions led immediately to a tremen- 
dous upsurge in the rate at which prefer- 
ence petitions were being filed. New petitions 
continue to be approved at the rate of about 
100,000 per annum which, with the inclusion 
of family members entitled to preference 
derivatively, represent a yearly increase of 
approximately 185,000. Not all of these are 
relatives, of course; many are third or sixth 
preference. But no matter what preference it 
is, in sum these new preference applicants 
total more than the allowable numbers. I 
cannot help but feel concerned, as I’m sure 
you do, that there will probably be few, if 
any, numbers for such nonpreference appli- 
cants as grandparents, flancees, and inves- 
tors, which is to say aliens who do not in- 
tend to work in the United States and can- 
not, therefore, qualify for preference either 
as a relative or as a professional, skilled, or 
unskilled worker. 

Nonpreference is not the only category that 
will be affected by this overall oversubscrip- 
tion of course. Last year over 29,000 profes- 
sionals, technicians, and kindred workers 
were admitted from the Eastern Hemisphere; 
this is almost double the number admitted 
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in 1965. This was possible because we is- 
sued nonpreference visas to such immigrants 
when they were from undersubscribed coun- 
tries, in addition to using immigration pool 
numbers for third preference immigrants 
from oversubscribed areas. Next year, how- 
ever, we estimate that the maximum num- 
ber of professionals will be only about 9,000 
even allowing for some spill-over for profes- 
sionals from third to sixth preference, al- 
though there may be a few others who enter 
in a relative-preference status. The remain- 
ing numbers of the 17,000 authorized for 
third preference will be issued to spouses and 
children of those professionals, 

In addition to the fact that this narrow 
limit might prevent our admitting as many 
persons with these talents as we may need, 
it will also cause a sharp cut-back in immi- 
gration from such previously undersub- 
scribed countries as the United Kingdom, 
Germany, the Scandinavian countries, and 
others. These nations have, of course, no 
backlogs of preference applicants at present. 
Future applicants from these countries will 
have to obtain preference status and take 
their place at the end of the line of those 
already waiting and qualified to receive a 
visa number. 

The amount of numbers that will be avail- 
able to these now undersubscribed coun- 
tries is related, of course, to the type of 
alien who immigrates from those areas. The 
historic pattern of the immigration from 
those areas would suggest that a relatively 
small percentage comes because of a rela- 
tionship to someone in the United States; 
most immigrants from those areas come in- 
dependently, as skilled or unskilled workers, 
to make a new life for themselves here. 
Unless the pattern of immigration changes, 
therefore, nationals from those countries 
will not constitute a heavy demand in the 
preference classes contingent on relationhsip 
to persons in the United States, but will fall 
in the third and sixth preferences, Let us use, 
as an example, the United Kingdom which 
has, heretofore, led the list of countries of 
origin of the immigrants coming into the 
United States. It appears that next year 
visas for persons born in Britain will prob- 
ably be reduced to about a tenth of the total 
number issued in previous years. We es- 
timate, on the basis of experience, that such 
persons will be able to qualify for no more 
than about 2,800 numbers and that there 
will be a total immigration by British of 
no more than approximately 6,500 including 
immediate relatives and special immigrants. 

This is one of the results of the new leg- 
islation which has caused some concern, but 
I feel that much of this is due to a mis- 
understanding. One hears, all too frequently, 
“the British will have to wait longer“ —or 
the Scandinavians or the French or the 
Swiss or whatever nationality group in West- 
ern Europe is the focus of attention—and 
this is, of course, not really true. They will 
not wait any longer. The Englishman, the 
Portuguese, and the Chinese for whom pe- 
titions are filed on July 1, 1968, or any other 
date, will wait exactly the same length of 
time since they will have the same priority 
date and will be offered the opportunity to 
apply for visas at the same time. The British 
and other Western Europeans are, however, 
starting to wait considerably later than the 
Portuguese, the Chinese, and the others who 
have been forced, for so very long, to become 
accustomed to waiting. Putting it another 
way, the pendulum which has traditionally 
been so far over on the side of those with 
large quotas has swung temporarily to the 
opposite side. Those who have been waiting 
for many years for the opportunity to come 
here are now first in line for the numbers. 
Although it will take time, possibly two or 
three years, for the pendulum to settle in 
the center, the day when all men will com- 
pete equally for the privilege of immigrating 
here can already be seen on the horizon. The 
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longer range problem which underlies this 
temporary 8 is, the restrictive limit 
on professionals and skilled workers—may, of 
course, require legislative adjustment. 

The sixth preference, as you know, is simi- 
larly restricted as to total numbers and in 
addition is the lowest of the preference 
classes for visa purposes, This latter factor 
adds another dimension to our projections 
with respect to sixth preference usage. Be- 
ginning July 1, we will not have the flexi- 
bility provided by the immigration pool dur- 
ing the transition period in the issuance of 
visas within the preference categories. Since 
the pool was available only to preference ap- 
plicants and since the legislative history 
showed that the Congress intended that the 
refugee numbers should not be charged to 
appropriate national quotas but should be 
allocated entirely from the immigration pool, 
the Visa Office considered that it was justi- 
fied ‘in issuing—indeed, that it was incum- 
bent upon it to issue—both sixth and sev- 
enth preference numbers regardless of the 
foreign state to which the persons concerned 
were chargeable. However, insofar as the per- 
manent provisions of the law are concerned, 
the statutory language is clear that consider- 
ation must be given to preference applicants 
in the order of the preference classes. This 
means that for countries like Italy, which 
registered demand in the first five prefer- 
ences far in excess of the 20,000 foreign state 
limitation, sixth preference numbers will not 
be available. Several subquota areas, each of 
which will have only 200 numbers available 
annually after July 1, will be similarly af- 
fected and in Hong Kong, in which there is 
an unusually large volume of higher prefer- 
ence demand, only first and second prefer- 
ence visas can be issued. 

One can not speak, or even think, of the 
sixth preference without at least a passing 
reference to the effect of the labor certifica- 
tion requirement of the 1965 legislation. This 
has, as we all know, affected both sixth pref- 
erence and nonpreference workers. It is un- 
fortunate, perhaps, but true that in twen- 
tieth century America we no longer need— 
nor, indeed, can we afford—the typical nine- 
teenth century immigrant. We are not, today, 
a nation needing to import unskilled brawn. 
To the contrary, we need to train and hire 
our own unemployed, especially the youth of 
the country. Workers from abroad who could 
be competing for the available unskilled and 
semi-skilled jobs here are, therefore, finding 
it difficult to obtain the labor certification 
they need in order to get a visa. This has had 
the effect of curtailing immigration by such 
traditionally good friends of ours as the 
Irish, the Polish, and others. 

Let us now look at the third objective of 
the legislation: family reunification. As you 
know, relatives who have been waiting for 
quota numbers for many years in countries 
with small quotas are now getting visas. 
Those countries which have waiting lists 
of long duration will come to the fore to 
claim the lion’s share of the 170,000 overall 
limitation after July 1 of this year. Because 
of large backlogs still existing, we expect 
Italy, Greece, China, Portugal, and the 
Philippines, in that order, to qualify for at 
least fifty percent of the 170,000 numbers. 

This is about the same percentage of the 
Eastern Hemisphere numbers which will be 
used by brothers and sisters of United States 
citizens and their spouses and children. 

Now let's take a look at our neighbors. 
What is going to happen in the Western 
Hemisphere when the numerical limitation 
of 120,000 comes into effect? Unlike the 
Eastern Hemisphere, no country limitation is 
set by law nor have preference categories 
been established. Only those persons who 
qualify as immediate relatives or as non- 
“Western Hemisphere” special immigrants 
(returning residents, certain former United 
States citizens, ministers, and certain long- 
term United States Government employees) 
will be exempt from the ceiling. 
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The most striking aspect of Western Hemi- 
sphere immigration during Fiscal Year 1967 
was the large number (more that 71,000) of 
visas issued to relatives of United States 
citizens and resident aliens. Approximately 
5,000 visas were issued to members of the 
professions who qualified under the Labor 
Department’s Schedule A. Another 20,000 
entered with individual labor certifications. 

The Department is still hopeful that some 
provision will be made to exclude the Cuban 
parolees from the overall limitation of 120,000 
when they adjust to immigrant status. If 
they are not, we estimate that they will lead 
the competition for Western Hemisphere 
numbers from a conservatively-anticipated 
usage of 40,000 numbers in this coming year. 
The fact that the Department of Labor has 
provided a blanket waiver of labor certifica- 
tions for Cuban parolees in the United States, 
because they are already within our labor 
market, facilitates the adjustment procedure 
for these refugees. If the anticipated usage 
of more than 40,000 numbers is required for 
Cubans, only 80,000 numbers will remain for 
use by the rest of the Hemisphere. We must 
face the fact that, if this is the case, our 
nearest neighbors will be most immediately 
and drastically affected. Last year Mexico led 
the number of immigrants with just over 
40,000, and Canada had approximately 25,000. 
But just how will Mexico and Canada fit 
into the immigration picture this coming 
year if the numbers are so sharply reduced? 

Although the role of the labor certification 
requirement will, in a sense, be diminished in 
the Eastern Hemisphere, after the strict 
limitations of sixth preference and the ap- 
proximately nonavatlability of erence 
numbers comes into effect after July 1, it will 
continue to be of great significance in the 
Western Hemisphere. Our friends in the De- 
partment of Labor have done a magnificent 
job of administering this provision which, 
incidentally, came to them as something of a 
surprise. The initial impact of the amended 
section 212 (a) (14) almost brought immigra- 
tion of nonrelatives to a complete halt for a 
while, since it required, in effect, an individ- 
ual ruling in each case of an immgrant in- 
tending to work here—and these rulings had 
to deal not only with the question of avail- 
ability of qualified workers in the United 
States but also with the possible adverse 
effect on wages and working conditions in 
this country that might be caused by the 
employment of the alien concerned. The 
Labor Department, however, overcame this 
hurdle to a certain extent by making some 
rapid studies of occupational categories. First 
it published its Schedule A, a list of occupa- 
tions in which there is a national shortage, 
and another list (Schedule B) of occupations 
in which workers were in surplus in this 
country. Later it was able to provide yet 
another list (Schedule C), this time of occu- 
pations in which there is an acute sh 
in certain areas and, therefore, an individual 
job offer is not required. 

Persons whose occupation is not on any 
list must, of course, obtain an employment 
offer and the employer must apply for an in= 
dividual labor certification for the alien he 
hopes to employ. The effect of Schedule C 
will be mooted after July 1 for Eastern Hem- 
isphere immigrants, since, in order to qualify 
for sixth preference which will now be 
needed, a petition must be filed in the im- 
migrant's behalf by a United States employer. 
It is, of course, difficult for aliens in foreign 
countries to make employment arrangements 
from abroad. There is the further problem 
that, at the present time, there is a waiting 
period of approximately a half year for sixth 
preference numbers, This waiting time will 
increase as Western Europeans begin to com- 
pete for the 17,000 numbers available for 
sixth preference immigrants. It is, therefore, 
possible that in the future United States em- 
ployers will turn to the Western Hemisphere 
rather than to Western Europe when they 
find it necessary to recruit workers from 
abroad. This will not really solve their prob- 
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lem, of course, since it will only aggravate 
the backlog we expect to develop in the West- 
ern Hemisphere also. 

Much of this discussion has centered on 
numbers. I cannot leave without mentioning 
that we are acutely aware, as you are, that 
in immigration matters we are dealing pri- 
marily not with numbers but with human 
beings. The factors which influence the vi- 
tally important decision of whether to uproot 
themselves and immigrate to this country 
cannot be statistically evaluated. The desire 
to immigrate is strongly affected, for or 
against, by economic conditions in the im- 
migrant’s own country and by the current 
state of the economy in the United States. 
Political and military involvements also af - 
fect directly the amount and character of 
our immigration, For example, many families 
with sons of draft age are postponing their 
immigration plans and foreign doctors, who 
now may be called to military service up to 
age 35, are more inclined to enter as exchange 
visitors than as immigrants. On the other 
hand, natural calamities abroad stimulate 
the demand for immigration. However, no 
matter how aware of them we are, these in- 
tangibles are largely beyond our control 
which is, of course, why I have concentrated 
on the “tangibles.” 

I do thank you, most sincerely and most 
seriously, for giving me the time in which 
to outline the effects we have encountered 
and expect to encounter as a result of the 
1965 Act, and the degree to which these. ef- 
fects correlate with the intent of the Con- 
gress and the Administration in enacting 
this legislation. On a more personal level, I 
particularly thank you for the courteous and 
3 attention you have given to these 
remarks, 


ERRONEOUS INFORMATION BEING 
CIRCULATED ABOUT SOCIAL SE- 
CURITY SYSTEM 


HON. JACOB H. GILBERT 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1968 


Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, in recent 
weeks I have received many letters from 
my district expressing concern over “an 
alleged bill before Congress which would 
change our present social security for- 
mula so that benefits would be deter- 
mined on the basis of need.” 

These letters direct my attention to an 
anonymous leafiet that calls such a bill 
H.R. 5710 and states it passed the House 
and is now pending in the Senate. The 
leaflet states that the bill “would destroy 
the Social Security Act and channel the 
money you have paid and will pay in the 
future into welfare programs with the 
Administrator empowered to determine 
what retirement benefit, if any, you 
should receive, based on his determina- 
tion of your need. If in his opinion you 
did not need it, he would reduce the 
amount or deny you entirely.” 

Mr. Speaker, I want to correct the mis- 
conception conveyed in that circular and 
set the facts straight on the administra- 
tion of the social security system. There 
is, of course, no measure known as H.R. 
5710 now pending before either the House 
or the Senate, and the leaflet is not only 
irresponsible, but totally erroneous. H.R. 
5710 was the number of the original bill 
introduced in 1967, which went through 
several changes and, in its revised form 
became Public Law 90-248, 

The legislation which became law last 
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year—Public Law 90—248—increased so- 
cial security benefits and made other im- 
provements in our social security laws. It 
contained no provision even remotely 
resembling the allegations contained in 
the leafiet being circulated. 

I would not support any such change in 
the social security system, nor do I be- 
lieve any responsible Member of the Con- 
gress would sponsor or support such a 
proposal. It distresses me very much to 
think that some individual or group of 
individuals would peddle such erroneous 
information. Whoever does, in my view, 
renders a disservice to the country and to 
all those who believe, as I do, in the social 
security system. 


WHAT THE VOTER WANTS: A 
LAZIER PRESIDENT 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1968 


Mr, MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, ever since 
the New Frontier burst upon the national 
scene in 1960 our friends on the other 
side of the aisle and some of their sup- 
porters around the country have tended 
to confuse a lot of full blown rhetoric 
and some fancy wheel spinning by calling 
it progress. Now there are indications 
that the American public is weary of 
these tactics now that we have had 5 
years of the Great Society following the 
so-called New Frontier. 

An editorial in the May 10 issue of 
Life magazine portrays this mood in a 
rather graphic fashion. In addition, an 
article by Joseph Kraft in the May 5 
edition of the Washington Post relates 
this mood to the presidential campaign 
and, under unanimous consent, I place 
the two articles at this point in the 
RECORD: 

WHAT THE VOTER WANTS: A LAZIER PRESIDENT 

They used to call Abraham Lincoln lazy 
because he spent so much time thinking and 
so little time talking. All of a sudden today 
there is a detectable yearning in the nation 
to get a little of that Lincolnesque laziness 
back in the White House. 

A resident political seer in Washington 
finds a growing “anti-noise” factor in the 
campaign. People are getting tired of all 
the clamor—wars, riots, men squabbling and 
preaching—and seem to be longing for a man 
who offers a calm, steady, sensible voice, The 
problems which bring wars and riots are 
still there and need attention, but the last 
eight years have worn people thin. 

There is an old half-serious political max- 
im that intelligent, energetic men—with 
what Talleyrand called an excess of zeal”— 
are sometimes almost as bad in the leader- 
ship as dumb, lazy men. The ideal is a man 
slightly smart and slightly lazy. H. L. 
Mencken made a case for Calvin Coolidge, 
who presided over calmer times, because he 
“slept more than any other President, wheth- 
er by day or night. There were no thrills 
while he reigned but neither were there any 
headaches.“ Author Fletcher Knebel, when 
he learned of Lyndon Johnson’s ability to 
get in two eight-hour work days every 24 
hours through the use of a nap and a mas- 
sage, wryly observed, “That means twice as 
much trouble for the country.” 

Virtually every candidate now loose in the 
land has taken note of the anti-noise factor. 
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Bob Kennedy is trying to live down his fren- whelming impression: The candidates this 


tic opening week when his followers were 
urged to trample and shriek and his oratory 
was like a blowtorch. Then some of Ken- 
nedy’s brain-trusters decided that the coun- 
try was tired of supermen, and Kennedy has 
been stressing his law-abiding nature, quiet 
witticisms and respectable haircuts. There 
have been fewer photographs of him being 
undressed on the streets by his crazed ad- 
mirers. 

One reason for Eugene McCarthy’s re- 
markable early showings in the campaign 
was that he was refreshingly serene. His voice 
was muted, his sell was soft and he moved 
from place to place without a lot of stir. 
Things have not gone so well for him since 
his strident call, even though casually stated, 
to retire FBI head J. Edgar Hoover and fire 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk and draft di- 
rector General Lewis Hershey. 

Vice President Hubert Humphrey, who has 
been a political hyperthyroid all his natural 
life, now casts himself as the candidate of 
happiness and maturity, hoping to project 
the image of a man at peace with himself and 
the world. Convinced that the nation has 
been nearly overwhelmed by doomsayers, he 
will key his campaign to four or five issues, 
spell them out very simply and devote him- 
self largely to rebuilding national self-confi- 
dence. 

Some of President Johnson’s own trou- 
bles can be traced to his style of governing. 
He never gave up the politics of turmoil 
which he learned in Texas. For five years he 
kept this nation nervous with his secret 
policy-making, surprise announcements and 
erratic travels. The uncertainty of his life 
crept into the government departments, His 
“herky-jerky” diplomacy had a disquieting 
effect in the capitals of other countries, Lyn- 
don Johnson promised ey and tried 
to do even more. In some ways he was quite 
successful, but it was all just too much, He 
might have made everybody feel better if, 
like Coolidge, he had slept a little more, 

There is the mellower mood these days in 
the White House and, indeed, in the whole 
government. There is something reassuring 
about seeing the President of the United 
States grab the ankles of his grandson and 
tug him across the carpet. The other day 
he went to the Hill to talk to some young 
Democrats in the same room in which he 
started his remarkable Washington leader- 
ship career 35 years ago. With no self-ag- 
grandizement, he delivered some avuncular 
reminiscences that proved one of the most 
moving reviews of his achievements that he 
has ever given. 

Washington is already seeing some by- 
products of the lazier Lyndon. A few days 
ago, the President decided to fly to Pikeville, 
Ky. to dedicate a dam. Instead of dropping 
in with a few hours notice, he gave the citi- 
zens of that hamlet a full day’s warning of 
his intentions so they could brace them- 
selves. Unfortunately, the trip was called off, 
but the incident could prove a happy prece- 
dent for the next few months. In the more 
relaxed atmosphere, Congressman Wilbur 
Mills, who can make or break Johnson's tax 
bill, is back in contact with the President 
and the dialogue is low-key and sensible. A 
fortnight ago, the President’s press secre- 
tary, George Christian, came down with a 
terrible cold. The normal White House drill 
would be for him to pump himself full of 
antibiotics and carry raggedly on. But this 
time Christian did an unheard-of thing— 
took two days off. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, May 5, 
1968] 


A TOUGH ELECTORATE: OLD Tricks DON’T 
Sway Crowns, WHO LEAN TOWARD A COM- 
FORTABLE CANDIDATE 

(By Joseph Kraft) 
Moving around the country in the wake of 
the primary campaigns drives home one over- 
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year face a truly tought electorate. 

The voters know that something has gone 
wrong and serious concern is written in faces 
and expressed in questions. But even more 
than concern, there is reserve, skepticism and 
& determination not to be gulled by the cute 
tricks of the politicos. 

Even localism, that chord of folk vanity 
that as a last resort all candidates touch, has 
gone flat. Thus Gov. John Volpe of Massa- 
chusetts tried to run as a favorite son in the 
Republican primary last Tuesday. 

But the people of Massachusetts 
in their simplicity turned out to be smarter 
than their elected representative in the full- 
ness of his wisdom. They knew that John 
Volpe was not going to be President of this 
country. They wanted to be where the action 
was. And so, without much prodding, they 
turned out by the thousands to write in the 
names of Nelson Rockefeller and Richard 
Nixon. ; j 

Pie in the sky also seems to have lost its 
charms. At his appearance here in Washing- 
ton before a group of editors, Gov. Rocke- 
feller laid ont with lots of rhetoric the figures 
in new jobs, new houses, new money, that 
have now been made classic in a dozen dif- 
ferent reports on the urban crisis. 

He didn’t say how he would build the 
houses, get the jobs or raise the money. And 
he got the kind of reception that might have 
been given by the Chase Manhattan bank to 
a loan request from, say, a committee of 
hippies backing Mayor John Lindsay of New 
York for President. 

When Sen. Eugene McCarthy came out 
for a guaranteed annual wage the other day, 
nobody much cheered. And Indiana didn’t 
bat an eye when Sen, Robert Kennedy called 
for a massive rise in social security benefits 
a rise the more massive because the Senator, 
by a slip of the tongue, inadvertently made 
what would have been the monthly stipend 
into a weekly payment. 

Neither does glamor or high office impress 
very much. The Kennedy crowds, except for 
minority groups and youngsters, have been 
restrained. Probably the thinnest crowd of 
the year was the hundred or so office-holders 
who turned out to meet the Vice President 
in Serb Hall in Milwaukee—normally a 
stronghold of the regular Democratic or- 
ganization. 

Another old stand-by, anti-Communist 
politics, has been practically discredited. The 
voters responded negatively in New Hamp- 
shire when Goy. John King, standing in as 
a favorite son for the President, questioned 
the loyalty of Sen. McCarthy because of his 
stand on Vietnam. 

A film making similar charge against Sen. 
Kennedy has apparently been withdrawn by 
the group backing Gov. Roger Branigin in 
the Indiana primary. And Nixon, the old 
champ of anti-Communist politics, has been 
outspokenly defending the loyalty of those 
who have criticized Vietnam policies. 

Even gags tend not to work, because the 
voters won't take matters lightly. Vice Pres- 
ident Nixon, for instance, has been 
a line that parodies the President’s an- 
nouncement of his decision not to seek re- 
election. Nixon says: “I shall not seek, and 
I shall not accept, the office of Vice Presi- 
dent.” 

But in Montana the other day, the line 
drew no laughs. And one local reporter used 
it serlously as the lead sentence of his dis- 
patch. 

What all this sobriety portends is not easy 
to divine. But I do not believe it validates 
the thesis of those who have been proclaim- 
ing that the withdrawal of the President and 
the entry of Rockefeller, Kennedy and Hum- 
phrey means that the system has, suddenly 
in some magic way, begun to work 
beautifully. 

On the contrary, my impression is that 
the events of the past year in Vietnam and 
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the cities have left the country in a state 
of confusion and apprehension, There is a 
disposition not to make waves or buy new 
troubles. 

Leadership of the positive, vibrant sort is 
at a discount, and the sophisticated ideas 
that are required to shape American for- 
eign, social and economic policy are held 
in contempt. I think, accordingly, that it 
is going to be very hard to get the country 
to do what it needs to do to meet the race 
problem, sustain prosperity and organize the 
peace. 

As to particular candidates, my impres- 
sion is that the country is looking for a 
comfortable man. And at this point any- 
how the candidate who best fits that bill, 
the candidate who, if he keeps his cool, does 
not have to do any tricks, is Richard Nixon. 


AFL-CIO SUPPORTS GUARANTEED 
EMPLOYMENT BILL 


HON. JAMES G. O'HARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1968 


Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, the Select Subcommittee on Labor 
today began what may be the most im- 
portant series of hearings we have un- 
dertaken in this eventful year. 

Unemployment, Mr. Speaker, is not a 
threat. It is not a theory. It is a fact. To- 
tal unemployment—adjusted to take 
into consideration the serious under- 
count in the census figures—is well over 
4 percent, and among nonwhite teen- 
agers, the rate runs as high as 26 per- 
cent. 

H.R. 12280 and its companion bills, 
H.R. 12281, H.R. 12394, H.R. 12485, H.R. 
12504, H.R. 12542, H.R. 13452, and H.R. 
13874, which are together sponsored by 
80 Members of this House, seek to pro- 
vide Federal grants to assist in the crea- 
tion of 1 million new jobs every year, in 
areas of public service 

This bill, as I said when I introduced 
it, is based on the premise that there 
is more work to be done than there are 
hands to do it. Our task—and it is a task 
on which the saving of the very fabric 
of our society may depend, is to get those 
hands and that work together. 

Today’s hearing included testimony by 
Mr. George Meany, president of the 
AFL-CIO. Tomorrow we will hear from 
Mr. Bayard Rustin, executive director of 
the A. Phillip Randolph Institute; Fath- 
er John McCarthy, U.S. Catholic Con- 
ference; Rabbi Richard Hirsch, Union 
of American Hebrew Congregations; and 
Dr. Grover Bagby, National Council of 
Churches. May 9 we will hear from the 
Honorable John Lindsay, mayor of New 
York City; and Mr. Ron Linton who will 
be representing Mr. John Gardner, chair- 
man, Urban Coalition. 

The rest of this week’s witnesses will 
have a tough act to follow. Mr. Meany 
spoke eloquently and forcefully in ex- 
pressing labor’s continued concern over 
unemployment and its very serious ef- 
fects on our Nation. Under unanimous 
consent I place Mr. Meany’s testimony 
and the attachments thereto at this 
point in the RECORD: 
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STATEMENT BY GEORGE MEANY, PRESIDENT, 
AFL-CIO, BEFORE THE SELECT SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON LABOR 


My name is George Meany and I appear 
here today on behalf of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and Congress of Industrial 
Organizations. 

At the outset, Mr. Chairman, let me say 
that I have come before the Congress on 
many occasions to testify on behalf of pend- 
ing legislation. I can recall no single occasion 
when I felt so wholeheartedly in support of 
a piece of legislation. H.R. 12280 and its com- 
panion bills are of paramount importance. 

Congratulations are due to you, Mr. O'Hara 
and to all the members of the House who 
joined in sponsoring this legislation, for hav- 
ing introduced a sound, commonsense, 
realistic, achievable piece of legislation, I in- 
tend to discuss it in detail in a moment, and 
describe why we think it is so badly needed. 
Before I do, I want to deal with what, I am 
sure, will be the main objections that will be 
raised by opponents. 

Some will say: “America can't afford it.” 
Others will say: “It will cost too much.” 

Let me answer in this manner: 

First I am in basic disagreement with those 
attempts to sell America short. 

I am convinced that this nation can do 
every single thing that is necessary to solve 
the problems of America. 

The defeatists in our midst, the cynics who 
only look at the price tag on an idea and 
never its worth, undervalue this nation. They 
undervalue its material and its moral 
strength, I do not. 

Any nation with a Gross National Product 
of over $800 billion a year can afford the ex- 
penditures proposed in this bill and in all 
the other measures we support that will solve 
Americas problems. 

Let me make it quite clear that I don’t con- 
sider these are just the problems of the cities, 
I think the urban crisis of America is the 
problem of all America. No matter how great 
his personal wealth, no matter how elaborate 
his personal holdings, no matter how secure 
he considers his investments—if our cities 
fail—every American fails. 

Let me deal for a moment with the reac- 
tion of those who talk only about the cost. 

They are the ones who never discuss how 
costly it is to do nothing. They are the ones 
who fail to realize that a jobless man is a 
liability to this nation while an employed 
man is an asset. There is an even greater 
cost—the decay of this nation’s moral fiber. 

Most of the members of this subcommittee 
voted recently for the Civil Rights Act of 
1968—a vote to right ancient and grievous 
wrongs, including discrimination in housing. 
We in the AFL-CIO applaud this action. We 
supported you all the way in that fight. 

But now we must turn our attention to 
the next task—the task of translating civil 
rights legislation into economic reality. Let 
me read to you from a statement of the AFL- 
CIO Executive Council in August 1964, short- 
ly after the first memorable Civil Rights Act 
was passed. This is a quotation from that 
statement. 

“It cannot be said too often that for equal 
rights and equal opportunity to be meaning- 
ful, there must be full opportunity as well; 
full employment, full educational opportu- 
nities and all the rest. The right to be hired 
is empty indeed when there are no jobs to 
be had; the right to be served in a restaurant 
or hotel has no meaning for those with no 
money to spend. 

“In that sense the fight to create jobs for 
all, and to abolish poverty in America, are 
themselves civil rights campaigns, indispen- 
sable to the success of the law which bears 
that title. The AFL-CIO will press for these 
goals as vigorously as we campaigned for the 
Civil Rights Act itself.” 

That was the simple truth then; it is the 
simple truth now, nearly four years later. 
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Let me make it quite clear that I have com- 
plete and utter confidence in the ability of 
our democratic process to solve all our prob- 
lems, including the problem of unemploy- 
ment, If I didn’t I wouldn’t be here today. 

The American trade union movement has 
complete confidence that this country can do 
the job that is necessary to solye our great 
domestic problems. It seems to me the time 
has long since passed when the Congress can 
afford just to study, debate, discuss, deplore— 
and do nothing. 

Against that background, Mr. Chairman, 
I would like to turn my attention to this bill, 
which I consider an absolute must if we are 
to solve the American urban crisis. 

In our work-oriented society, the major 
solution to unemployment, underemployment 
and most poverty is the opportunity for a 
regular job at decent wages. For the unem- 
ployed and the under-employed, as well as 
for the children of all impoverished families, 
there is no more realistic route out of poverty 
than gainful employment. 

H.R. 12280 gets directly to the heart of this 
issue. It authorizes $4 billion of federal grants 
to federal, state and local government agen- 
cies and private non-private organizations, 
in the first year of operation, for the creation 
of up to one million public service jobs for 
the unemployed and under-employed. More- 
over, the services that would be provided by 
this program are badly needed, socially useful 
work that would not otherwise be done. 

The bill proposes—with utter simplicity— 
that America meet two of its pressing na- 
tional problems—unemployment and a back- 
log of unmet public service needs, It does this 
through a program that would put one mil- 
lion unemployed and under-employed people 
to work, at not less than the federal mini- 
mum wage, or the prevailing wage, whichever 
is the higher, in performing badly needed 
services in parks, schools, hospitals, play- 
grounds, libraries, public buildings and simi- 
lar institutions in the government and pri- 
vate, nonprofit sectors of the economy. 

In advocating the idea of a public service 
employment program, in February 1966, the 
tri-partite National Commission on Technol- 
ogy, Automation and Economic Progress de- 
clared that: 

“Employing the unemployed is, in an im- 
portant sense, almost costless. The unem- 
ployed consume; they do not produce. To 
provide them meaningful jobs increases not 
only their income but that of society. Much 
of the work that needs doing calls only for 
limited skills and minor amounts of train- 
1 

“The public service employment program 
should be coupled with basic education, 
training and counseling to raise the produc- 
tivity of the employes and assist them to 
move on to better jobs. With this assistance, 
the opportunity for higher incomes would 
provide the necessary incentive to seek other 
jobs. Since the jobs would provide services 
for which society has growing needs, no ele- 
ment of make-work would be involved.” 

Early enactment of H.R. 12280 would get 
such program under way. It would provide 
the keystone for the government’s numerous 
anti-poverty efforts among people of working 
age, as well as the various private programs 
to provide jobs for some of the hard-core 
unemployed. It would be a resounding act of 
federal government commitment to help the 
unemployed and under-employed lift them- 
selves and their families out of poverty. 

Unfortunately, large-scale pockets of un- 
employment and under-employment in our 
urban centers and depressed rural areas have 
become a social cancer, despite the general 
economic improvements of the past seven 
years. The rise of sales and production of the 
1960s has not provided enough job oppor- 
tunities for the most disadvantaged, un- 
skilled, inexperienced job seekers—particu- 
larly Negroes and teenagers—in a period of 
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spreading automation and rapid growth of 
the labor force. 

In 1967, according to the official reports of 
the Labor Department there were 3 million 
unemployed or 3.8% of the civilian labor 
force. Among Negroes in the labor force, 7.4% 
were reported to be unemployed. Among 
teenagers, 12.9% were unemployed and Negro 
teenagers the percentage was 26.3%. 

However, the government’s report of 3 
million unemployed in 1967 is an economic 
statistic—an average for the year-as-a-whole. 
Such an economic statistic, however, does 
not adequately measure how great an impact 
unemployment has on people. The situa- 
tion—in human terms—is much greater and 
more serious. 

In 1966, when reported unemployment was 
about the same as last year, the govern- 
ment’s survey of the work-experience of the 
population shows that 11.4 million people 
were unemployed some time during the 
course of the year; 3.4 million had two or 
more periods of joblessness; 2.4 million were 
unemployed 15 weeks or more during the 
year and 1.5 million of these long-term un- 
employed were men; 2.2 million Negroes 
were unemployed during the course of 1966 
and one-third of them were jobless for 15 
weeks and more. A similar situation existed 
in 1967, as the government’s report will indi- 
cate when it is published. 

Revealing as these reported figures are on 
the extent of unemployment, it is now widely 
recognized that they are an understatement. 

This understatement is due to the fact 
that the 1960 decennial census did not ac- 
curately count the population. This was 
particularly true in urban slums and de- 
pressed rural areas. It is also due to the fact 
that people who have given up seeking jobs 
are not counted as unemployed. The greatest 
social problems are among those who are not 
counted—those who are so cut off from the 
mainstream of American society that they 
are not included in the officially-reported, 
regular statistics. 

Estimates of the unemployment under- 
count vary—some go as high as 3 million 
or more. The estimate of the AFL-CIO Re- 
search Department is that the understate- 
ment is in the neighborhood of 114 million, 
possibly more. 

This would mean that there were approxi- 
mately 444 million unemployed, on the aver- 
age, in 1967. It would mean that about 18 
million people were unemployed during the 
course of the year and about 3½ million 
to 4 million were unemployed 15 weeks and 
more. 

In addition, we have the Labor Depart- 
ment's reports on under-employment. In 
1967, there were 2.2 million people who were 
reported to have been compelled to work 
part-time, because full-time jobs were not 
available. 

In recent years, therefore, there have been 
about 3 million to 5 million people who 
have been unemployed for long periods of 
time or have been seriously under-employed. 

This situation is even more serious than 
it looks on the surface, because it is not 
evenly distributed throughout the country 
and across the entire population. It is con- 
centrated—with dire social implications—in 
the slum districts of our urban centers and 
in depressed rural areas. 

In a special survey of 10 urban slum areas 
in November 1966, the Labor Department 
found that approximately one-third of the 
population of working age had serious job 
and income problems—unemployed, under- 
employment and very low yearly incomes. 
This would mean that about 10% to 15% of 
the adult men and about 40% to 50% of out- 
of-school teenagers—including those not us- 
ually counted—were unemployed in the slum 
districts of our major cities in November, 
1966. The situation in urban slum areas is 
not much better at present. 

As for rural areas, the Commission on 
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Rural Poverty estimated that approximately 
18% of adults in such areas are under-em- 
ployed. A measure of the problem in less- 
populated areas of the country can be seen 
in the Labor Department's report, for March 
1968, that there was substantial or persistent 
unemployment in 487 small rural communi- 
ties—about the same as two years before. 

In terms of human beings, families and 
communities, therefore, the problem of un- 
employment and under-employment is far 
more serious than official reports usually in- 
dicate. And this problem is highly concen- 
trated in urban slum districs and depressed 
rural areas—particularly among Negroes, 
Mexican-Americans, Puerto Ricans and In- 
dians. 

Moreover, many of these unemployed and 
under-employed people have very little, if 
any, education, vocational training or regular 
work-experience. Many of them, too, are rural 
migrants from the southern states into the 
cities of the North and West, or the children 
of such migrants. Ill-equipped to compete 
in the regular labor market, they are unem- 
ployed or part-time occasional workers—fre- 
quently people who have drifted outside the 
government’s usual statistical reports. 

So a key answer to this problem is jobs, 
now—not next year or the year after. 

And public institutions, in both urban and 
rural areas, have an urgent need for the serv- 
ices that these people can perform. 

Let us put these two needs together con- 
structively—as H.R. 12280 does—and get this 
program on the road, now. 

Such employment, at the wage floors pro- 
vided in H.R. 12280, should include provi- 
sions for assistance to help these people move 
up the job and income ladder to better-pay- 
ing and more-skilled jobs in public and pri- 
vate employment. The immediate need is 
regular employment, linked with literacy 
training, guidance, counseling and training 
in skills. 

Moreover, the program envisioned in this 
bill does not preclude the importance of pri- 
vate business efforts to hire some of the 
hard-core unemployed, But the process of 
business hiring—depending on general eco- 
nomic expansion and the opening of un- 
skilled, entry jobs in private business—can 
hardly be expected to meet the needs of the 
large numbers of disadvantaged unemployed 
and underemployed rapidly enough. 

Let me, at this point, make a comment on 
the proposals, to “let private business take 
care of the problem.” 

The fact is the private sector just cannot 
do the job alone. I think it is time the Con- 
gress faces up to this fact and stops trying 
to pass the buck to private employers. 

We think the National Alliance of Busi- 
nessmen is a good idea and we are doing our 
best to be helpful. But even if its program 
is a 100% success, it will only make a dent 
in the problem. As a matter of fact, the Wall 
Street Journal carried an excellent article 
on this subject recently and I am so im- 
pressed with it I have brought along a copy 
which I ask be put in the record at the end 
of my statement. 

So it follows, Mr. Chairman, that we do not 
support H.R. 16303. I have prepared a de- 
tailed comment on this measure, which I 
also ask be included in the record at the con- 
clusion of my remarks. 

Suffice it to say here, that we are pleased 
to see Republican proposals for meeting this 
problem but we are not impressed by this 
measure. It would benefit all-too-few work- 
ers and it places major reliance on tax gim- 
micks, which we oppose. We support, as I've 
said before, the concept and the approach 
of the O'Hara bill. 

When we look ahead, Mr. Chairman, we 
find that America’s labor force is growing 
rapidly about 1½ million a year in the next 
10 years. And the spread of automation is re- 
ducing labor requirements in some indus- 
tries, increasing the educational- and skill- 
requirements of many jobs and moving in- 
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dustry location from cities to the suburbs 
and countryside. 

The American economy must expand rap- 
idly, merely to prevent the present level of 
unemployment from rising—to provide jobs 
for new entrants into the labor force and for 
those displaced by automation. Unless im- 
mediate action is taken to provide a million 
public service jobs now, large-scale pockets 
of unemployed and under-employed disad- 
vantaged people will persist, as a spreading 
danger to the fabric of American society, 
even if the economy continues to expand 
normally. 

A halt to general economic expansion or 
a recession, of course, would mean rising un- 
employment and under-employment—a po- 
tentlally explosive situation, But even the 
present size of the problem has serious so- 
cial consequences. 

Federal action to create one million public 
service jobs must be the Keystone of any real- 
istic national effort to employ the long-term 
unemployed and seriously under-employed. 
The government must be the employer of 
last resort and the time for such action is 
now! 

At this point, someone may say: “Fine, but 
is it feasible?” 

There is ample evidence to prove that such 
program is as workable as it is necessary. 

Two studies, in the past several years, re- 
port a public service employment potential 
of between some 4 million and over 5 million 
jobs. (4.3 million according to a study by 
Greenleigh Associates and 53 million re- 
ported by a study for the Automation Com- 
mission.) 

This need in urban and rural public serv- 
ices and private, non-profit institutions can 
rapidly be translated into one million jobs 
within a year, if the funds are made avail- 
able. 

Dr. John W. Gardner, Chairman of the 
Urban Coalition, recently 

“To find out how many socially tsitu jobs 
could be made available immediately, The 
Urban Coalition asked Dr. Harold Sheppard 
of the Upjohn Institute to survey a sample of 
major cities. Based upon a preliminary analy- 
sis of this survey, Dr. Sheppard has concluded 
that at least 141,000 persons could be em- 
ployed almost overnight in the 130 cities 
with population over 100,000, These would be 
jobs in regular city departments where super- 
visors are already available and work tasks 
are clearly defined. If this sample were ex- 
panded to small cities, to county and state 
governments, and to jobs with private, non- 
profit organizations, it is likely that enough 
jobs could be found to put 500,000 persons 
to work within six months. By further plan- 
ning, the number might be expanded to a 
million or more within a year, 

“A public service employment program 
would not only enable unemployed to earn 
their own way, it would benefit the general 
public by the many necessary and useful 
tasks which would be performed.” 

I agree completely with Dr. Gardner, Let 
me now conclude with a few words. 

Mr, Chairman, we in the AFL-CIO have 
been warning about unemployment and the 
social ills it breeds, for the last dozen years. 
Eight years ago, it was the major burden of 
our testimony to the platform committees of 
both parties, 

We've said it repeatedly in every conceiv- 
able forum and we've been greeted with in- 
difference by the Congress. 

Now the Congress can no longer delay. Now 
the Congress can no longer pretend unem- 
ployment will disappear if no one notices it. 
Now the Congress is hearing the voices of the 
people all over this land. 

Now the Congress must act. 


NATIONAL MANPOWER ACT OF 1968 H.R. 16303, 
16304, 16305 

While we are pleased to see this effort on 

the part of many Republicans to deal with 

the job and training needs of the unem- 
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ployed, the underemployed, the poor, and 

bers of minority groups, we are of the 
ar aunt the proposal does not come to grips 
effectively with the problems confronting us. 

The total number of jobs in the first year 
is estimated at 300,000, including 220,000 in 
the private sector and 80,000 public service 
jobs through Community Service Employ- 
ment p . In the second year, the num- 
ber of public service jobs authorized would 
increase to 100,000, but no estimate has been 
made with respect to the private sector be- 
yond the first year, because of the inability 
to predict what effect the proposed tax credit 
could have. 

In terms of actual job creation, this pro- 
gram leaves much to be desired. The tax 
credit would create few if any additional jobs, 
but rather would influence the filling of jobs 
already available. Thus, in the main, new 
jobs which would be created by the National 
Manpower Act of 1968 would be those con- 
nected with the Community Service Employ- 
ment programs—380,000 in 1969 and 100,000 in 
1970—and these are far too few in number 
to meet our urgent need for jobs or to assist 
ina way in providing manpower 
for the nation’s needed public services. 

There are, however, other weaknesses from 


scribes the content and purposes of the Na- 
tional Manpower Act of 1968 contains a 
proviso— that no existing employees are dis- 
missed in order to hire green-card people“ 
which is not included in the language of the 
proposed statute. But even if it were in- 
cluded, the fact is that a program of tax 
credits can lead to a game of musical chairs— 
with the unemployed workers, given the ad- 
vantage of such subsidy to the business and 
thus made more attractive to the employer, 
displacing employed workers. This would 
merely reshuffle unemployment among un- 
skilled workers. 

Moreover, it would be impossible to assure 
that such tax credits were not being given 
to employers for doing what they would have 
done anyway—that is, to hire workers to meet 
the employers’ normal needs, Consequently, 
the proposed program of tax credits could 
represent a windfall to employers without 
necessarily accomplishing the purpose for 
which the credit is proposed. 

So far as the proposed program of Com- 
munity Service Employment is concerned. 
we see the need for a substantially greater 
number of jobs. We also have reservations 
about the extent to which priority is given 
in the National Manpower Act of 1968 to 
the creation of small service companies as 
the mechanism through which the jobs are 
to be created. There is a place for such serv- 
ice organizations, but we believe priority 
should be given to public service jobs in reg- 
ular government and non-profit agencies, 
where there would be greater opportunity for 
the workers to moye up the job ladder to 
greater skills and incomes. 

Another major feature of the National 
Manpower Act of 1968 which we would ques- 
tion is the proposed Economic Opportunity 
Corporation. 

We are not sure that we understand its 
purpose. It would appear to duplicate. ac- 
tivities already carried on by existing 
bodies, both public and private, especially 
with regard to providing information and 
technical assistance, and the conduct of re- 
search. And, so far as mobilizing the private 
sector is concerned, we are not convinced 
that such a formalized arrangement is nec- 
essarily more desirable than the present ap- 
proach which is embodied in activities of 
groups such as the Urban Coalition and the 
National Alliance of Businessmen. It seems 
to us that the Kind of representational ac- 
tivity which the proposal advocates as a 
means of expediting private-sector involve- 
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ment could be accomplished through ad- 
visory bodies, assuming there is in existence 
the legislative authority for carrying out the 
programs for which such involvement is 
sought. 

In summary, HR 16303 indicates concern 
for the problems of the unemployed and 
seriously underemployed. However, the total 
number of jobs involved in this proposal is 
altogether too small—even if fully achieved, 
300,000 jobs would hardly make a dent in the 
problem. 

Moreover, the major emphasis of this bill 
is on a tax subsidy to private business for 
hiring unemployed and seriously underem- 
ployed workers—which employers normally 
do, when entry-level jobs open up. There is 
little, if any, new job creation involved in 
this major part of the bill. 

The clear-cut job-creation proposal in this 
bill is 80,000 public service jobs in the first 
year and 100,000 in the second year—a very 
long way from providing a keystone for meet- 
ing the urgent needs of about 3 million to 
5 million people who are long-term unem- 
ployed or seriously underemployed. 

[From the Wall Street Journal, Apr. 26, 
1968] 
How Many Joss? 
(By Alan L. Otten) 


WasHINGToN.—One reason President John- 
son isn’t seeking big new urban-help pro- 
grams in the wake of the recent rioting is his 
belief that Congress wouldn’t approve them; 
he doesn’t want to raise excessive hopes 
among the poor by asking for help he knows 
they won't get, the White House explains. 

Richard Nixon says he won’t join those 
who promise billions of Federal dollars to re- 
build America’s cities, because the budget 
bind makes such promises “dishonest and a 
cruel delusion.” 

This concern about raising excessive hopes 
has become a favorite bipartisan explanation 
(critics might call it a rationalization) among 
those opposing any dramatic new Govern- 
ment moves. Yet this same over-optimism 
may be the tragic flaw in the. politicians’ 
favorite alternative answer to the problems 
of the urban poor: Massive involvement of 
private enterprise. 

Consider the Administration’s three-year 
program, now being launched with great fan- 
fare, for Federally subsidizing business to 
hire and train some 500,000 men and women 
chronically unable to find work or out of 
work for a long time; the goal is to hire 
100,000 of these hard-core unemployed in the 
next year. A 65-member National Alliance of 
Businessmen will spearhead the 50-city cam- 
paign, acronymically entitled Job Opportun- 
ities in the Business Sector. 

It’s.a laudable effort, by dedicated citizens 
giving unselfishly of time and energy, and 
they seem to be going about it in a highly 
professional way. There are local orientation 
meetings, quotas for each city, hiring-pledges 
from individual enterprises, magazine ads 
urging businessmen to join up. 

Maybe this campaign can indeed. accom- 
plish. what earlier ones have not. But the 
problems are enormous, and certainly the 
previous efforts have been. a disappointment. 
Business response was sluggish, Administra- 
tors often reported far more success at put- 
ting hard-core unemployed in school or in 
public work than in private jobs. Dropout 
rates were high, both during training and 
afterward. 

One knotty question facing JOBS recruit- 
ers: How far down into the pool will they 
dip? Their target is poor persons. who 
are either school dropouts, under 22 years of 
age, 45 years of age or over; handicapped, or 
subject to special obstacles to employment.” 
That core sounds hard enough, but chances 
are a lot of recruits. will be people who lost 
their jobs not so long ago and probably would 
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soon have found new ones anyhow. Business 
is still out to make money, after all, and it’s 
still easier to recruit and train people with 
some motivation and job experience than 
those with little or none. 

The Administration’s three-years target of 
500,000 jobs is the official estimate of hard- 
core unemployment in the 50 cities, averaging 
out to a little over 3,000 in each city each 
year. But many experts believe the real num- 
ber is two to six times the 500,000, counting 
such groups as those who have simply given 
up the search for work. In the District of 
Columbia, for instance, where the first-year 
JOBS quota is 2,000, even the official estimate 
of hard-core joblessness is 8,000 to 12,000, and 
“for every hard-core unemployed person we 
go out to recruit, we find several more,” says 
Fred Hetzel, the local U.S. Employment Serv- 
ice director, “How many are out there?” 

As fast as some hard-core unemployed find 
jobs, other low-skilled workers are losing 
theirs to automation and other factors. The 
very success of the newly employed persons 
may draw into the labor market friends and 
relatives who haven't been looking for work, 
or attract to the big cities still more poor 
families from rural areas. Even if the 500,000 
goal is fully achieved, says manpower spe- 
cialist Garth Mangum of George Washington 
University, ‘‘we will never notice the differ- 
ence.” 

That may be the basic drawback of the 
JOBS campaign. The openings it seeks to fill 
already exist; it is not creating additional 
jobs. Moreover, present Government eco- 
nomic policy may even be reducing industry’s 
manpower need; Federal-spending plans are 
being trimmed, to quiet some of the boom in 
the economy, and invariably the least-skilled 
workers are fired first as the economy cools. 

So other routes may have to be explored, 
too. Some specialists urge a harder sell to 
persuade employers permanently to lower 
hiring standards and unions to lower mem- 
bership requirements. Others think the Gov- 
ernment must subsidize business not only to 
train less-skilled, less-productive workers but 
also to keep them employed. And still other 
experts believe that along with all this there 
must be an extensive program of Govern- 
ment employment for those willing to work 
but unable to find it in private industry. 

A series of high-level commissions—most 
recently the President’s “riot commission”— 
has proposed that the Government not only 
spur private hiring but also itself become an 
“employer of last resort.” So has the pres- 
tigious Urban Coalition, with its considerable 
business membership. Most of these recom- 
mendations talk of a million or more “mean- 
ingful” public service jobs—working for the 
Federal Government and also, with Federal 
financial help, for state and local govern- 
ments and non-profit institutions. 

To dismiss such involvement as mere leaf- 
raking is to write off the roads and bridges, 
parks and playgrounds, paintings and plays 
created during the depression by the Civilian 
Conservation Corps, National Youth Admin- 
istration and Works Progress Administration. 
Today's counterparts could be cleaning up 
slum neighborhoods, helping professional 
staffers in schools and hospitals and parks 
and libraries, baby-sitting for working moth- 
ers, providing extra mail deliveries for busi- 
ness, Most of the proposals envisage school- 
ing and counseling along with the make- 
work, to help the men and women eventually 
move up to better positions. 

The JOBS program and other Federal ef- 
forts to induce business to hire more hard- 


.core unemployed are eminently worthwhile, 


and by all means must go forward. But their 
accomplishments may at best make a small 
dent in the problem, and perhaps a more 
open-minded attitude toward expanded Gov- 
ernment employment is also in order. No one 
here is sure how much it would ease the slum 
tensions that so deeply worry the politicians 
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and everyone else. What people do say, how- 
ever, is that there’s no bigger or more ex- 
pensive make-work program than rebuilding 
burned-down cities. 


THE POLISH IN CHICAGO 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1968 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, Chicago’s 
Sunday American has prepared an excel- 
lent report on the Polish people in Chi- 
cago. 

Mr. Bob Terpstra, author of this 
excellent article, quite properly captured 
the Polish spirit when he said “among 
no other ethnic group is the ‘I will’ spirit 
of Chicago better exemplified.” 

The Chicago American has per- 
formed a notable public service in bring- 
ing to the attention of all Chicagoans 
this exciting description of a significant 
segment of their neighbors, and I should 
like today to place this inspiring article 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

This article is one in a series of articles 
that Chicago’s Sunday American has 
been writing about the various ethnic 
groups in Chicago. 

This series has captured the real spirit 
of many of the people whom I represent 
here in Congress. I believe Chicago’s 
Sunday American is performing an ex- 
tremely important service in helping all 
of us better understand the rich culture 
which our forefathers have brought to 
this United States and to place into 
proper perspective how all of these cul- 
tures have helped make Chicago and the 
United States the finest community in 
the world. 

Mr. Terpstra’s article follows: 

THE POLISH IN CHICAGO 
(By Bob Terpstra) 

With a Polish-American population of 
750,000, Chicago has more Poles than any 
other city in the world except Warsaw, and 
the Poles vie with the Irish for honors as 
the city's largest ethnic group. 

Chicago has more Polish-language radio 

than any other U.S. city and is 
the only American city with two Polish- 
language newspapers. It also boasts the only 
Polish-language TV program in the nation. 

Three of the city’s nine representatives in 
Congress are Polish-Americans. One alone, 
Roman C. Pucinski, represents one-quarter 
of the city’s land area. Together, the three 
represent about half the city’s territory. In 
terms of population, they represent close to 
40 per cent of the city’s residents. 

Eight of the city’s aldermen are Polish- 
Americans, Four of the 15 Cook county com- 
missioners are Poles. The city clerk is a 
Pole, as is the county treasurer. 

Chicago is the home of the four major 
Polish fraternal organizations in America 
which serve to keep the Poles closely knit 
together. The ethnic tions also pro- 
vide savings and loan, scholarship, insur- 
ance, and welfare services for members, and 
sponsor patriotic and cultural activities in- 
cluding the social highlights of the year— 
their two debutante balls. There are few Chi- 
cago Poles who don't belong to at least one 
of the organizations. 

First to spring up was the Polish Roman 
Catholic union, founded in 1873 and now 
numbering about 136,000 members, The larg- 
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est, the Polish National alliance, was es- 
tablished in 1880 and now has 336,000 mem- 
bers. Before the turn of the century, the 
Polish Alma Mater and the Polish Women’s 
alliance also were flourishing, 

About 10,000 Polish-Americans will take 
part in today’s annual. Constitution day 
parade starting at the Polish National al- 
liance headquarters at 1520 W. Division and 
ending at Humboldt park. More than 100,000 
Chicagoans, most of them Polish-Americans, 
are expected to attend the parade. 

The festivities celebrate the short-lived 
Polish constitution of 1791 which was pat- 
terned after the American and French con- 
stitutions, 

The first Poles in America arrived a decade 
before the Mayflower. In 1608, a group of 
Polish artisans helped Captain John Smith 
save Jamestown, America’s first colony, from 
starvation. They stayed to form the nucleus 
from which America’s present Polish popula- 
tlon—estimated at between 7 and 10 
million—would spring. 

The Poles have distinguished themselves in 
every American war. About 100 fought with 
the colonists in the Revolutionary war. Two 
of them, Generals Casimir Pulaski [who lost 
his life leading Washington’s cavalry and 
after whom Pulaski road is named] and 
Tadeusz Kosciuszko became national heroes. 

Kosciuszko is credited by historians with 
having chosen the successful Saratoga de- 
fense position which changed the course of 
the war. 

The first Poles to arrive in Chicago came in 
1834, when 235 Polish officers in exile in the 
United States sent a party of emissaries to 
Chicago to obtain land for a Polish township. 
Altho Congress voted to give them the land, 
red tape intervened and the grant never came 
thru. 

But the officers came anyway. By the time 
of the Civil war, there were 500 Poles in 
Chicago and 30,000 in the nation. Five thou- 
sand [200 from Illinois] leaped to the call of 
arms, 4,000 aligning themselves with the 
Union army and 1,000 with the Confederate 
forces. 

World War I found the Poles just as willing 
to fight for their adopted country—and for 
the liberation of Poland. The first Chicagoan 
killed in the war was a Pole. And two Poles, 
one from Chicago, captured the first Ger- 
man prisoner taken by American forces in 
France. 

Pianist-composer Ignace Jan Paderewski 
wrote after the war, “the Polish boys were the 
first and most numerous to respond when the 
call to arms was sounded. Their willingness 
to enlist and fight under the American flag 
won repeated praise from the highest mili- 
tary authorities, 

“There is not one casualty list that does 
not contain some names of American soldiers 
of Polish birth who paid the supreme sacrifice 
on the battlefields of France. 

“The average mumber killed exceeded 12 
per cent. And as there are not quite 4 per 
cent of Polish people among the population 
of the United States this fact indicates that 
the Poles in that war were doing more than 
three times their share, that they were not 
100 but 300 per cent American.” 

On the political front, the Poles were 
slower to assimilate. The Irish had set up 
their special brand of politics in the city 
and at first had the political arena almost 
to themselves. The Italians later took to the 
Democratic ward politics of the city like 
ducks to water, But for the Poles, the leap 
into politics was not so quick. 

“The Irish were here first,” said Congress- 
man Edward J. Derwinski. There wasn't as 
much room in politics when the Poles came, 
The Irish had already established their 
control, 

“My father (himself a politician) used to 
complain that the Irish held all the top po- 
litical positions and held out lower posts 
to the Polish Americans to keep their 
loyalty.” 
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But even by the senior Derwinski’s time, 
the Irish solidarity had already begun to 
give way, It started to weaken when a young 
Pole by the name of Peter Kiolbassa showed 
he could compete in politics with the most 
political of Irishmen, Fiercely honest, Kiol- 
bassa had nevertheless been canny enough 
to have fought on both sides in the Civil 
War ending up on the winning side. After the 
war he was elected to the Illinois legislature. 
In 1891, he was elected city treasurer and be- 
came the first person in that post to return 
the interest on city funds instead of keeping 
it tor his private use. 

Kiolbassa’s constituents apparently weren't 
impressed with his show of honesty—they 
turned him out of office at the next election, 
But at least one person took note—John F. 
Smulski. When Smulski was elected state 
treasurer in 1908 after a stint as city at- 
torney, he too spurned common practice and 
returned the interest money to the public 
coffers. 

Only two Poles had voted in the city’s first 
mayoral election in 1837. By 1873 official sta- 
tistics listed 20,000 Poles in the city. In 1890 
there were 52,756, and by 1918 the Poles had 
arrived in force, with 383,000 in the city. 

Most came to Chicago for dual reasons: to 
escape political oppression and to find their 
fortunes. The first wave came over after the 
abortive uprising against Russia in 1830-31. 
Many thousands were sent to Siberia first and 
immigrated when released. These political 
refugees often worked in Pennsylvania coal 
mines for a time before pushing westward to 
Chicago where they became for the most 
part factory and steel mill workers or small 
merchants, 

Other waves followed the economic crisis 
of 1850 and a second unsuccessful rebellion 
against Russia in 1863-64. By the 1890s there 
was a steady flow of immigrants and the last 
big wave came over after World War II when 
they emerged from allied armies and from 
concentration camps and refused to return 
to a Poland under Russian administration. 

John F, Krawiec, editor-in-chief of the 
Polish Daily Zgoda, 1201 N. Milwaukee av., is 
typical of the post-World War II political 
refugee. He joined the Polish army in 1939, 
spent two years in Auschwitz and Buchen- 
wald {his left arm still bears the number 
tattooed on it in Auschwitz] in 1943-45. 

When liberated by the allied troops, he 
decided to forsake his mother country: “I 
didn’t want to trade the German concentra- 
tion camps for a concentration camp in Rus- 
sia,” he said. “I wanted to get as far away as 
possible.” 

So he came to Chicago and worked for 10 
years as a garage mechanic while learning 
English and attending night school. It took 
him nine years to get a B-A. in political sci- 
ence from Loyola. Then, with the language 
and education problems out of the way, he 
was in a position to make it—and did. 

The first Poles to come to Chicago settled 
wherever they found work—the largest num- 
ber of them in the Division street-Milwaukee 
avenue area [still called Little Poland, or 
Polonia] where the first Polish parish was 
established in 1867. Other early pockets of 
Polish settlement in the city were the Hege- 
wisch, Roseland, and Town of Lake neigh- 
borhoods on the far south side and, closer in, 
the Back of the Yards neighborhood, 

In more recent years, several suburbs have 
drawn. substantial. Polish populations. They 
include Posen, Harvey, and Phoenix on the 
south side; Le Mont on the west; and Evan- 
ston and North Chicago on the north. 

There is no longer any solidly Polish 
neighborhood in the city, but the Division- 
Ashland area has strong representation, as 
have the areas further northwest, including 
the Logan Square area, Jefferson Park, Port- 
age Park, and Cragin along Fullerton avenue 
and Division street. 

But despite the shift in population to the 
west and northwest and to the suburbs, 
Little Poland remains the social center of 
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Polish activity because the fraternal organi- 
zations are still located there. 

A prominent trait among the first gen- 
eration Poles was their intense desire to own 
their own homes and property. This desire 
sprang partly from their natural desire to 
show something for their hard work and was 
partly a status symbol demonstrating their 
ability to succeed in their adopted country. 

“The first thing a Pole did when he got a 
job was to start saving for a down payment 
on a home,” said Aloysius Mazewski, presi- 
dent of the Polish National alliance. 

“Most of them were small farmers in 
Poland and had a deep attachment to the 
land, something tangible to show for their 
efforts. They would work day and night to 
make the down payment and then continue 
on with two or three jobs while mama 
stayed at home and took care of the kids. 
As a result of their hard work, Polish- 
Americans now own more property in Chi- 
cago than any other ethnic group,” says 
Mazewski 


Deeply religious and fiercely independent, 
the Poles scrimped and saved to build their 
own churches and parish schools. Since most 
of them had no special skills and in addition 
could speak little English, they had to accept 
menial work. But they wanted better oppor- 
tunities for their children and worked hard 
to give them the education which would en- 
able them to get ahead. 

Often not only parents but brothers and 
sisters would combine their resources to put 
one of the children thru college, as in the 
case of Circuit Court Judge Casimir Vincent 
Cwiklinski. His father and three sisters pooled 
their money for the seven years it took him 
to get his B.A. and law degrees. 

After his father died, Con; Der- 
winski, as the oldest child, ran the family 
business with his mother to help put his 
sister and three brothers thru college. 

Derwinski, who represents 32 suburbs south 
of Chicago, several of which have substantial 
Polish populations, still occasionally speaks 
Polish in campaign speeches. 

As a Republican and a suburbanite, Der- 
winski is the odd-man-out among the area’s 
Polish politicians. He typifies the third-gen- 
eration Pole who loses some of his distinc- 
tively Polish traits as he assimilates into the 
American mainstream. 

As did so many Poles who came to Chicago 
in the 1890s, his grandparents became rall- 
road and factory employes. They settled in 
Polish parishes on the south side where they 
worked [one grandfather for Illinois Central 
at 95th and Cottage Grove, the other at the 
Harvester company at 120th and Peoria 
street.] 

Derwinski’s father moved a bit farther up 
the economic and social ladder, starting as 
a bank teller, then managing a small sav- 
ings and loan company. 

“Everybody in my family was Democratic. 
But by the time my father passed away in 
1947, he was disillusioned with F. D. R.,” the 
congressman said. Because of this and various 
other reasons, Derwinski switched to the 
Republican party. 

And thus the transformation from Demo- 
cratic urban factory worker to assimilated 
American citizen in three generations. Der- 
winski typifies about 30 per cent of the city’s 
Poles. Aloysius Mazewski, Polish National al- 
liance president, estimates that about 70 per 
cent of Chicago’s Poles are Democrats, com- 
pared to 90 per cent two decades ago. 

City Clerk John Marcin, himself the son 
of Polish immigrants who set up a restau- 
rant-inn business in Niles in the 1890s, is an 
expert on the voting patterns of ethnic 
groups. 

As chairman of the Polish-American divi- 
sion of the Democratic National committee 
in 1964, he found that unlike their counter- 
parts in other parts of the country, Chicago’s 
Poles “still vote as a block. Elsewhere in the 
nation they have been assimilated into the 
general population and vote as such, but in 
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the midwest they retain the traditional Polish 
voting pattern.” 

The Polish block voting pattern is strong- 
est in those districts with Polish congress- 
men. U.S. Representatives Pucinski, Daniel 
D. Rostenkowski, and John C. Kluczynski 
count on the block vote to stay in office. 

“As with any ethnic group, there has been 
a tendency for Polish political alliances to 
break down a bit, but the Poles can be 
counted on to respond to their own people,” 
Marcin says. “They respect the men who rep- 
resent their nationality. Their pride in Poles 
who have succeeded is very intense.” 

The Poles in Chicago have made their 
greatest strides in recent years. There is not 
a business, labor, or professional field in the 
city in which Poles have not succeeded. 

Going beyond the city and county politics, 
John A. Troike is chairman of the Illinois 
youth commission; Francis S. Lorenz is di- 
rector of the Illinois public works depart- 
ment; Thomas Kluczynski, brother of the 
congressman, is an Illinois Supreme Court 
justice. 

In labor, Bernard Puchalski is president 
of the Iron Workers union and vice president 
of the state branch of the AFL-CIO. 

In business, Prank Bobrytzke is chairman 
of the board of Manufacturers National 
bank; Dennis Voss is president of the Park- 
way bank; Ted Szywala, son of a grocer, is 
the developer of the 15-million-dollar O'Hare 
Space center going up at Mannheim road and 
Lawrence avenue; and Leonard Slotkowski is 
president of one of the biggest sausage fac- 
tories in the nation. 

Felix Sadowski is one of the country’s most 
sought after choreographers, and Sig Sako- 
wicz, Chicago's peripatetic Pole, is a radio 
personality, organizer of troupes which en- 
tertain American fighting men in Viet Nam, 
and chief crusader against “Polak” jokes. 

It took the Poles a long time to make it 
big in Chicago, but now they have “arrived.” 

Among no other ethnic group is the “I 
Will” spirit of Chicago better exemplified. 


ARE PASSENGER-TRAIN-SERVICE 
DEFICITS OVERSTATED? 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1968 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, Paul J. 
Tierney, Chairman of the Interstate 
Commission, is quoted in the May 5 issue 
of the New York Times article by Edward 
C. Burks as saying: 


Too much weight has been given to quot- 
ing ‘official passenger deficits” as a barometer 
of the cost of providing public rail trans- 
portation. They do not represent a valid 
yardstick. 


I commend this encouraging article to 
the attention of my colleagues: 


RAILROAD RIDERS GET OFFICIAL: Ar: ICC 
CHIEF CALLS DEFICIT FIGURES ‘Nor Varp’ 
(By Epwarp C. BURKS) 

Advocates of long-haul first-class passenger 
trains have received some strong Official 
support for their contention that railroads 
grossly overstate passenger service deficits. 

Paul J. Tierney, chairman of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, said in a recent 

h: 

“Too much weight has been given to quot- 
ing ‘official passenger deficits’ as a barometer 
of the cost of providing public rail trans- 
portation. They do not represent a valid 
yardstick.” 

Mr. Tierney was referring to a so-called of- 
ficial formula for computing deficits drawn 
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up by the I. C. C. itself many years ago, when 
passenger service accounted for a high per- 
centage of total railroad operations, 


ABOUT 625 INTERCITY TRAINS 


Today intercity passenger service has 
shrunk to about 625 trains, compared with 
20,000 in 1929. 

The I. C. C., which rules on petitions by the 
railroads to discontinue interstate trains, re- 
ports that “during the past six months more 
requests haye been received [to abandon 
trains] than in any year from 1958 to 1966.” 

These petitions invariably include a state- 
ment of losses based on the old I. C. C. formula. 

In a recent case, an I.C.C. examiner, John 
S. Messer, estimated that the Southern Pacific 
had not lost $4,156,900 as claimed during 1966 
on operating its Sunset Limited between Los 
Angeles and New Orleans, but $2,046,000. 


PASSENGERS FIGHT CHANGES 


The National Association of Railroad Pas- 
sengers, an energetic, nonprofit group of 1,700 
riders battling to save passenger trains, 
argues that the I.C.C. therefore should be 
much tougher in deciding abandonment 
petitions. 

The organization is headed by Anthony 
Haswell, a lawyer, and is based at 333 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago. It has produced a 
50-page report that challenges deficit claims 
made by the Southern Pacific, which has a 
policy of abandoning all long-haul passenger 
service. 

Summarizing twelve Southern Pacific re- 
quests for train discontinuance filed before 
the I. C. O. in recent years, the passenger or- 
ganization’s report showed that I. C. C. ex- 
aminers found actual losses to be only 27.5 
per cent of the amount claimed by the rail- 
road. 

Despite this, the trains were discontinued. 

Mr. Haswell, in a telephone interview 
recently disputed Mr. Tierney’s contention 
that the I. C. C. has only limited powers in 
requiring maintenance of passenger service. 
“The I.C.C. has no business being timid about 
asserting powers in the public interest,” he 
said. “If there’s an ambiguity in I.C.C. regu- 
lations it’s up to the courts to decide.” 


RECOMMENDATION PRAISED 


Mr. Messer’s recommendation late last 
month in the Southern Pacific’s Sunset 
Limited case was hailed by Mr. Haswell, as 
“truly a Magna Carta for the long-suffering 
rail passenger.” 

Mr. Messer not only called for the road to 
restore Pullman and diner service to the 
train (they are presently unavailable be- 
tween El Paso and New Orleans) but he also 
urged the commission to set minimum stand- 
ards for passenger service all over the coun- 
try. These would include diner service on 
all trains operating more than 250 miles and 
sleeping cars on overnight trains. 

So far the full commission has not acted 
on Mr. Messer’s recommendation. But Mr. 
Tierney, in a policy speech made last month 
in Centerville, Iowa, made clear his support 
of passenger service. “I believe Federal fi- 
nancial aid should be extended to help the 
railroads build an adequate passenger sys- 
tem,” he said. 


RAILROADS CHALLENGE FORMULA 


Some railroads contend that the I.C.C.’s 
deficit formula, far from overstating passen- 
ger losses, actually understates them. Under 
the formula passenger-service deficits 
throughout the country amounted to $600- 
million in the nineteen-fifties and, with less 
trains running, to $400-million in 1966, the 
last year on which a complete report is 
available. j 

But Mr. Tierney commented: “These defi- 
cits include costs for facilities used jointly 
by both passenger and freight service, such 
as roadbed maintenance, But the elimina- 
tion of passenger service would not remove 
certain portions of these joint costs now al- 
located to passenger service; for example, 
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about the same level of track maintenance 
will still be required.” 

In summary he said that passenger losses 
are “nowhere near the 6400-million“ figure. 

The passenger’s group says that a more 
realistic way to figure passenger service costs 
is to determine what costs could be avoided 
if the trains were discontinued. 

Under the “avoidable costs” method, the 
$400-million deficit would shrink to about 
$100-million, according to the passengers’ or- 
ganization. While the Southern Pacific re- 
ported a $16-million loss on passenger service 
in 1966, Mr. Haswell contends that it is doubt- 
ful that the line could have saved more 
than $5-million had it abandoned all long- 
haul service. 

“Shareholders have no valid complaint 
against absorbing a $5-million loss,” he said, 
“in view of the $102-million profit they al- 
ready made” on other Southern Pacific opera- 
tions. 

Mr. Haswell's group makes this argument: 
new equipment, vigorous promotion, mod- 
ernization of existing expensive work-rules, 
and consolidation of various passenger sery- 
ices and facilities would reduce passenger def- 
icits to an acceptable minimum that should 
“rightfully be absorbed by the railroads” as 
part of their obligation to the public. 

With tougher controls over train discon- 
tinuations and the formation of a quasi-pub- 
lic corporation to take over, rehabilitate and 
maintain a pool of passenger cars for use on 
designated essential passenger routes, the 
group believes the long-haul passenger train 
can be saved. It also urges a reduced tax bur- 
den for railroads. 


EARLY ACTION NEEDED ON HR. 
8176 TO ENFRANCHISE AMERI- 
CANS ABROAD 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 7, 1968 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, on 
April 6, 1967, I introduced H.R. 8176, to 
amend the Federal Voting Assistance 
Act of 1955. This bill recommends to 
the States—and I stress the word “rec- 
ommend,” Mr. Speaker—that they ex- 
tend to their citizens temporarily resid- 
ing abroad the right to register and vote 
absentee. 

The method suggested is the simple, 
uniform, virtually fraud-proof Federal 
Post Card Application procedure which 
has proved highly successful in prac- 
tice for members of the Armed Forces, 
the Merchant Marine, civilians employed 
abroad by the Federal Government, and 
their families—to most of whom the 
FPCA procedure is now available. 

H.R. 8176 is designed to remedy the 
virtual disenfranchisement of many of 
our fellow citizens temporarily residing 
abroad. With the tremendous expansion 
overseas of American business, cultural 
and other interests, their number has 
multiplied since 1955, when the Federal 
Voting Assistance Act was enacted. 

At present, the number of American 
citizens temporarily living abroad is 
variously estimated to be between a 
minimum of 750,000 and a maximum of 
3,000,000, 

Mr. Speaker, a great many of these 
American citizens are engaged in activi- 
ties important to our national interests— 
our foreign commerce, our balance of 
payments, our relations with other peo- 
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ples. They are often engaged in inter- 
preting America to the people of the 
countries where they reside. Conse- 
quently, they are, by. and large, vitally 
interested in our politics and policies. 

All too often, however, these persons 
find themselves disenfranchised by dis- 
tance in election years, especially in those 
21 States and the District of Columbia 
which require registration in person. By 
recommending to the several States that 
these citizens be permitted to register 
and to vote absentee by the FPCA proce- 
dure, H.R. 8176 would remedy a situation 
which, in the light of 13 years’ expe- 
rience, now appears to have been a seri- 
ous oversight when the Federal Voting 
Assistance Act was enacted. 

Mr. Speaker, 11 of my colleagues on 
both sides of the aisle and from every 
section of the country have joined in co- 
sponsoring identical bills. More recently, 
on January 29, 1968, the same bill was 
introduced in the Senate as S. 2884 by 
Senator Howarp W. Cannon of Nevada, 
chairman of the Senate Subcommittee on 
Privileges and Elections. 

After two Senate subcommittee hear- 
ings on this legislation, S. 2884 was 
favorably reported by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration. The 
Senate passed the bill on April 8, 1968. 

The House Elections Subcommittee, 
under the able chairmanship of our dis- 
tinguished colleague from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. ASHMORE] held a hearing on 
H.R. 8176 and identical companion bills 
and reported this legislation favorably 
to the full Committee on House Adminis- 
tration. I am informed that H.R. 8176 
is on the agenda for the next scheduled 
meeting of the committee this coming 
Thursday, May 9, 1968. 

Mr. Speaker, Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral Fred M. Vinson, Jr., speaking for the 
administration when he testified before 
the Senate Elections Subcommittee, re- 
ferred to H.R. 8176 and the companion 
bills and testified that they “deserve 
favorable consideration.” Moreover, the 
American Civil Liberties Union endorsed 
H.R. 8176 as “logical, desirable, and com- 
pletely noncontroversial.” 

Now that the Senate has acted, and 
with the present session of the Congress 
already well along, the time has come for 
the House to act on this “logical, desir- 
able, and completely noncontroversial” 
legislation if we are to do our part to 
help enfranchise the many thousands of 
our fellow citizens who are temporarily 
residing abroad. By action now on H.R. 
8176, we will go far to extend to them the 
most basic right in our democracy—the 
right to vote. Mr. Speaker, we must not 
tarry longer. 


WELLESLEY STUDENTS MOURN 
LOSS OF FIGARO THE GOLDFISH 


HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 7, 1968 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, for those 
Members who did not read the New York 
Times as thoroughly today as they might 
have wished, I am enclosing a small item 
which probably was missed. In the fol- 
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lowing, the world’s great newspaper pays 
tribute to a goldfish: 


WELLESLEY STUDENTS MOURN Loss or FIGARO 
THE GOLDFISH 

WELLESLEY, Mass.—Figaro Demosthenes 
Newton died at the age of 7 in a women’s 
dormitory at Wellesley College here. 

He spent two years in the dormitory. He 
also spent some time in the office of the 
president of Wellesley College. Part of his 
vacation time was spent with a member of 
the Harvard crew team and with the presi- 
dent of the Tech Community Association of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

When he died of old age, there was great 
sorrow at the college and he was eulogized 
in the Wellesley College News. 


THE PRESIDENT’S. DECISION 


HON. THOMAS M. REES 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1968 


Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to have included in the Recorp an edi- 
torial by Mr. David Weissman of the 
Reporter newspaper in my district. The 
reasons why President Johnson chose 
not to seek renomination and the ques- 
tions arising from that decision are, I 
believe, very well explained in this edi- 
torial. 

The editorial follows: 

[From the Los Angeles (Calif.) Reporter, 8300 
W. Third Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 90048] 
EDITOR’S COLUMN: PRESIDENT JOHNSON 
Says “No” 


(David Weissman, contributing editor) 


Political pundits, either in serious thought 
or in sarcasm, based on their personal opin- 
ions of President Johnson's legerdemain in a 
political pinch, predicted that he’ll pull some 
rabbit out of his hat when the time comes 
to smash any opposition to his candidacy for 
renomination, 

Well, the night before April Fool's Day, 
Lyndon Baines Johnson not only pulled a 
rabbit out of the hat, but pulled his hat out 
of the ring. 

He also pulled the rug out from under the 
political pundits of the nation, utterly con- 
fused the radio and TV commentators and 
gave the editorials of the Monday morning 
papers a few hours to gather. their wits for an 
answer to the question, “ 2” Or to 
ask and answer “What's Lyndon got up his 
sleeve this time?” 

In our opinion, and it is an humble one, 
we have witnessed a self-inflicted political 
immolation, as solemn, as self-sacrificing as 
that of the non-political Buddhist monks in 
their quest for peace in Vietnam. 

President Johnson sees the danger of a 
divided America, and senses a potential vio- 
lent conflict which would only be exacer- 
bated by the President’s entrance into a 
domestic political campaign. Hence his un- 
equivocable statement: 

“I have concluded that I should not permit 
the Presidency to become involved in the par- 
tisan divisions that are developing in this 
political year . . I shall not seek and I will 
not accept the nomination of my party for 
a second term as your President.” 

The implications of this renunciation are 
deep, the impact on the people stunning. 
We never heard TV commentators hemming 
and hawing, stumbling as though they had 
just received a severe mental shock, immedi- 
ately after President Johnson closed his 
speech. No one could put his finger on the 
“What next?” spot. 

Would Bobby Kennedy, relieved of the 
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Johnson target, now turn fully on McCarthy 
and vice versa? Would Hubert Humphrey 
intrude in the Democratic melee? Would 
Johnson get behind his Vice President in a 
race against Kennedy and McCarthy, or even 
now as a private citizen employ 
his evident political astuteness in Hum- 
phrey’s candidacy? 

And let us not forget the subject of Pres- 
ident Johnson’s Sunday night speech which 
was overshadowed by his renunciation of the 
nomination. Let us not forget the Vietnam 
problem, the new line to be followed by the 
United States—the promise of de-escalation 
of bombing in North Vietnam. 

Will Ho Chi Minh treat this sincere ges- 
ture towards negotiation for peace the same 
as our other numerous gestures, and actual 
de-escalations? Will he wait until after the 
1968 election to see with whom he might 
have to deal? Or will he willingly agree to a 
lessening of the slaughter of his own young 
men, and agree to talk? 

And out of the Monday morning babble of 
comment and opinion, we choose as the most 
contemptible the barnyard statement of our 
great local “statesman,” Mayor Sam Yorty, 
who is reported to have said that President 
Johnson chickened out”! 


FORETHOUGHT ON BALANCE OF 
PAYMENTS 


HON. HUGH L, CAREY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1968 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, an outstand- 
ing leader in United States and multi- 
national industry, Mr. John J. Powers, 
Jr., recently made a cogent observation 
on our partial cure for our imbalance of 
payments through curtailing foreign in- 
vestment. 

Mr. Powers’ family have been constit- 
uents of mine over many years and I 
have learned to respect his judgment, 
especially with regard to the complicated 
field of internationa] business affairs. 

His statement, made at the annual 
meeting of the Chas. Pfizer Co., ap- 
peared in the “Notable and Quotable” 
column in the Wall Street Journal on 
Tuesday, May 7, 1968, and I insert it in 
the Recorp, as worthy of the notice of 
my colleagues: 

STATEMENT OF JOHN J. POWERS, JR., PRESIDENT 

AND CHIEF EXECUTIVE OFFICER, CHAS. PFIZER 

& Co., INC., AT THE COMPANY'S ANNUAL 

MEETING IN New YORK 

About Government efforts to improve our 
international balance of payments by curb- 
ing direct investment abroad, particularly in 
Western Europe. . I think it important to 
be clear that under the mandatory control 
program of January 1968, we are not dealing 
simply with a requirement that outfiows of 
money from the U.S. be curtained or even 
prohibited, as in the case of Western Europe, 
but also that a high percentage of foreign 
business earnings be brought back to the 
U.S., with Western Europe once again repre- 
senting the extreme position. 

Many companies will be obliged to borrow 
solely because of the requirement to remit a 

on of earnings, in many cases over 
90%, from countries. And some will 
probably have to borrow again to repay the 
loan, The justification for this highly artifi- 
cial situation, we are told, is that there will 
be a short-term benefit to the U.S. balance of 
payments by curtailing investment overseas 
and the ultimate harm to our payments posi- 
tion, which surely follow in the long run, 
simply must be borne, This is like a farmer 
saving money by not planting seed in the 
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spring. But. what will he do at harvest time? 
The program, it seems to me, destroys the 
very end it seeks to accomplish. .. . 

American industry abroad is one of the 
great assets of our country. Let's not begin 
ourselves to tear it down. 


VISTA 
HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1968 


Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, in the coming weeks, we in the 
Congress and all citizens of the United 
States, will be forcibly reminded of the 
poverty that exists among many of our 
fellow citizens. We have enacted numer- 
ous programs that were intended to re- 
lieve the excrutiating conditions of these 
citizens. Many of these programs, ‘while 
they have helped in some areas, have not 
been as effective as was originally hoped 
and promised. We must all continue to 
endorse these programs by continuing 
and raising appropriations. 

One program has proven to be partic- 
ularly effective. VISTA, the domestic 
Peace Corps, binds Americans of all 
classes and races together through mu- 
tual interest in community programs 
and family and individual problems. 

The experiences of Mr. John Shively, 
a Volunteer in Service to America, in 
Fairbanks, Alaska, as described in an ar- 
ticle by Mr. William Holland in the 
Boston Sunday Herald Traveler of 
March 31, demonstrates the effective- 
ness of this program. Mr. Speaker, I 
would now like to submit this article for 
the benefit of all the Members of the 
House: 


(By William Holland) 


The temperature was a moderate 34 below 
zero in Fairbanks, and John Shively didn’t 
seem to mind that the weather on his route 
would be twice as cold as that. “I’m al- 
most used to it by now,” he said with a 
chuckle. 

Shively, who hails from Beverly, has been 
in Alaska since the first groups of VISTAs 
(Volunteers in Service to America) arrived 
in July, 1965. A year later, he re-enrolled, as 
23 per cent of the VISTAs do. At the end of 
his second year, he was asked by the national 
office to extend his service by acting as a 
Volunteer Leader (an experienced VISTA who 
because of his knowledge of his area can 
serve as an adviser to other VISTAs and as 
a liaison between Volunteers, their sponsors, 
and prospective sponsors). 

“I travel around quite a bit these days, 
going from village to village. I might confer 
with one. VISTA about the problems he is 
having in getting funds for.a Headstart pro- 
gram; later the same day I'll talk with a 
village council about the possibility of get- 
ting VISTAs for their community,” he said. 

Eskimo villagers did not always actively 
seek out VISTA to request Volunteers. “Two 
years ago, there just weren't any outsiders 
who would come to live and work in a hinter- 
land village without running water, elec- 
tricity and plumbing,” Shively said. “May- 
be the schoolteachers and missionaries and 
an occasional technician were present, but 
they always lived in separate, you know, 
nice housing. That’s not a putdown, either; 
but there definitely was a cultural wall. They 
did their job and then went back to their 
building.” 

Shively feels that the very fact the VISTA 
is a neighbor and not a “professional” has 
helped the Volunteers make inroads into the 
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community. “Look, if I was a professional 
engineer, let's say, I'd come into the village, 
erect. my telephone poles or assemble my gen- 
erator, or whatever, and that would be that. 
I wouldn’t know how to deal with such every- 
day exigencies as telling a mother where she 
can send her child for eye care, or how she 
could arrange it. I wouldn't be able to advise 
a village leader where he might apply for the 
funds to construct a community center. A 
VISTA can do these things, and that’s why 
he can be important to a community, he 
knows something about a lot of things.” 

What exactly did he do during his service? 
Shively is used to the question, and he backs 
up first to describe poverty in Alaska. 

“Native Alaskans are the poorest Ameri- 
cans, In the Western part of the state: 90 
per cent of the native families have incomes 
under the poverty level, The TB rate is high- 
est in the nation. The death rate is around 
35 years of age. Infant mortality is five times 
the national average, Housing is the worst 
in the nation. There is little sanitary water, 
few sewer systems. Twenty-one per cent of 
Alaskan Indians have no schooling. Only one 
in ten ever graduates from high school.” He 
paused, “Now against that, I really can’t say 
I’ve done too much.” 

The extreme gravity of the poverty situa- 
tion in Alaska often threatens to overwhelm 
those working against it. But Shively, like 
many others, has made a commitment to do 
as much as he can do. 

“I hadn't really thought too much about 
joining VISTA when I was at school at The 
University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill,” 
he said. “But a VISTA staff member came to 
campus and talked about a VISTA program 
in Alaska, and I signed up because it seemed 
worthwhile.” He was invited to a six-week 
training program at the University of Alaska, 
two of which were spent in field training in 
a small village called Beaver. 

In July he was assigned along with two 
other Volunteers to work in Bethel, a com- 
munity of 1700 people, of whom 85 percent 
were Eskimos. The average income of a Bethel 
native is $500, and the average education 
level is below fifth grade. During the winter 
months, the unemployment rate among the 
Eskimos rises to more than 80 per cent. 

“The ones who suffer the most are the 
young people,” Shively said. “There was a 
complete lack of facilities for the teenagers. 
In time, we were able to help some of them 
organize a Teen Club, and worked with them 
to get the City Council to take over the costs 
of heating and lighting the old Quonset gym. 
Eventually, the building was open week 
nights for general recreation. The teens also 
helped start an Eskimo dance . Be- 
sides that, I was also driving dump trucks to 
help construct a wall along the river front 
to combat the terrific erosion. I also worked 
with the local counseling. young 
people in trouble with the law—helping them 
get jobs or vocational training.” 

In January of 1966, Shively was transferred 
to the small Indian village of Yakutat, lo- 
cated at the top of the Alaska panhandle. 
A VISTA had been requested by the mayor 
to help reorganize the almost nonfunctional 
village government. “I guess I was sent to 
help him on the strength of my BA in politi- 
cal science!” he quipped. 

The problems the mayor—who at 22 was 
the local leader because he had attended two 
years of college—faced in Yakutat would 
stagger any scholar, The power plant was in 
need of extensive repairs: almost all city 
equipment was inoperable; there was no 
garbage collection system; the water system 
was leaking badly; and the city school was 
much inferior to the state school located 
right outside the city limits, “I walked into a 
town where there had never been a budget in 
its 20-year history and no organized book- 
keeping. As well as the social ills, we had 
to work on the city’s financial and adminis- 
trative problems,” he said. 

“Within the next year, I worked with the 
mayor in setting up a new bookkeeping sys- 
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tem, initiating water rights, bringing tax 
files up to date and preparing the first 
budget. Also, in order to combat the lack of 
community initiative because of the lack of 
employment and the heavy welfare aid, we 
asked the Bureau of Indian Affairs to let 
the city administer the Yakutat funds in- 
stead, in a work-welfare program. The mayor 
pushed so hard we eventually received a 
$25,000 grant, which gave the city the funds 
to renovate the community center, the health 
clinic and clean up the trash around town— 
and give people work.” 

The city school in Yakutat was composed 
almost entirely of Eskimos at that time. Out- 
side the city limits, the state school, also for 
children in grades 1 through 8, was attended 
almost entirely by whites. “After a lot of 
discussion locally and a fairly bitter fight 
with the State Department of Education, the 
town finally arranged to have the two schools 
consolidated for the 1968-69 school year,” 
Shively said. 

Probably the most important individual 
project Shively helped with was an applica- 
tion by the city to the Economic Develop- 
ment Administration for a grant and loan to 
cover the construction costs of a heavy-duty 
dock and a cold storage fish freezing plant. 

“The local fishermen will be able to work 
at least ten months in the year,” he pointed 
out “and the local timber resources will now 
be used because the dock will provide a means 
to get lumber out of Yakutat.” The project 
has been funded for $1,300,000; construction 
should begin this spring. 

In his current role as a VISTA Leader, 
Shively finds there is different response to 
VISTA than when he first arrived two and a 
half years ago. “It was hard to have the peo- 
ple believe an outsider would come to live 
and work alongside of them. Now, I find 
that much of my work is talking to small, iso- 
lated Eskimo communities who have heard 
of VISTA by word of mouth. They want to 
have Volunteers because they've heard that 
they can help get things done,” he said. 

“It’s not just the fact that we can work,” 
he added. “Some of the kids we worked with 
in a high school for English instruction 
have themselves been trained by the State 
Community Action Program and have re- 
turned to their villages to teach, for example. 
Most of the Headstart children are now one 
‘or two years ahead of those without it. Some 
villagers now realize they can solve their 
own problems. But of course,” he added, It's 
only the beginning. There’s so much to be 
done.” 


EXPLORATION OF OUTER SPACE 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1968 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I see that the Republican coordinat- 
ing committee has issued a paper which 
urges cooperation between the United 
States and the Soviet Union in the ex- 
ploration of outer space. I have little 
quarrel with the substance of this recom- 
mendation, but I am surprised that it is 
advanced as something new. 

The United States has sought under 
three Presidents to interest the Soviet 
Union in cooperating in space. Although 
our efforts began in the 1950's, it was not 
until 1962, when the flight of John Glenn 
demonstrated our capabilities in manned 
space flight, that the Soviets agreed to 
technical discussions. At the direction of 
President Kennedy, Dr. Hugh L. Dryden 
met with Soviet Academician Anatoly A. 
Blagonravoy and worked out the bilateral 
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space agreement of June 1962, which 
provided for the exchange of meteorolog- 
ical satellite data, cooperation in mag- 
netic field mapping, and joint communi- 
cations experiments by means of the U.S. 
passive satellite Echo II. The Dryden- 
Blagonravoy talks also led to a second 
agreement of November 1965 for the 
preparation and publication of a joint 
United States-U.S.S.R. review of space 
biology and medicine. 

Although they represent the maximum 
which the Soviets would accept, these 
agreements call only for coordination of 
independent efforts. They are far re- 
moved in scope and depth from our suc- 
cessful collaboration with our nations. 
Even in these limited projects, Soviet 
performance has been disappointing in 
substance and timeliness. Both Presi- 
dent Kennedy and President Johnson 
repeatedly sought to persuade the So- 
viets to enter new projects, The Soviets 
have not accepted our proposals. Again 
and again NASA Administrator James 
E. Webb has urged the responsible of- 
ficials in the Soviet space program to 
make proposals of their own. The Soviets 
have not done so. They have never been 
willing to talk about their plans and to 
look with us at which we might accom- 
plish together in the future. 

The record speaks for itself. I can only 
conclude that U.S.-U. S. S. R. coopera- 
tion in space is limited primarily by 
political considerations on the Soviet 
side. We are still trying, but we cannot 
expect significant cooperation until there 
are some very substantial changes in 
Soviet attitudes. 


PROBLEM OF THERMAL NUCLEAR 
POWERPLANTS AND THEIR POL- 
LUTIVE EFFECT ON OUR GREAT 
INLAND WATERWAYS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1968 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, it is en- 
couraging to see the growth of a na- 
tional debate on the problem of thermal 
nuclear powerplants and their pollutive 
effect on our great inland waterways. 

A significant contribution to this dis- 
cussion has been made by the Sport Fish- 
ing Institute, a nonprofit conservation 
group headquartered in Washington, D.C. 

I ask unanimous consent that the in- 
stitute’s bulletin entitled “Thermal Pol- 
lution of Water” be printed in the Rec- 
orp under Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the bulletin 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THERMAL POLLUTION OF WATER 

(Nore.—A preliminary discussion of this 
subject was presented at the Fourteenth An- 
nual Conservation Conference sponsored by 
the National Wildlife Federation in Wash- 
ington, D.C., on December 5, 1967. (Accom- 
panying diagrams of uncontrolled flow- 
through cooling, open-circuit-cooling with 
evaporative “cooling towers,” and closed- 
circuit-cooling by forced air-radiation; and 
photographs of evaporative and radiation 
cooling units were supplied at request by 
John E. McLean, Sanitary Engineer, and Leon 
Weinberger, Ass’t. Commissioner—Research 
& Development; respectively; Federal Water 
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Pollution Control Administration, Washing- 
ton, D.C.)) 

The question when a state of pollution 
may exist can be greatly simplified if it is 
tied in with a concept of desired use. In this 
context, water pollution is the specific im- 
pairment of water quality by agricultural, 
domestic, or industrial wastes (including 
thermal and atomic wastes), to a degree that 
has an adverse effect upon any beneficial use 
of water yet that does not necessarily create 
an actual hazard to the public health. Under 
this definition,.if there is no impairment of 
desired use by the presence or addition of any 
factor, there is no pollution. This is an im- 
portant concept to adopt because: (1) it is 
easily understood, (2) it is reasonable, and 
(3) it is potentially enforceable. 

The word “pollution” is derived from the 
Latin word “polluere” which means “to make 
dirty.” In traditional considerations, it has 
been generally regarded that pollutants com- 
prised only those factors that caused visible 
unsightliness in our nation’s waterways. Of 
course, during the years following those days 
when the visibly-harmful ingredients were 
first recognized in our streams, lakes, estu- 
aries and coastal waters, we must now count 
a myriad other unnoticed but potent pol- 
lutants. One of the more recently recognized 
and less traditional forms of environmental 
pollutants occurs as excessive heat, in this 
context, in the form of heated water— 
thermal pollution. 

At the outset, in this connection, it re- 
quires emphasis that the term “thermal pol- 
lution” should be employed with discrimina- 
tion, It should be applied only to those sit- 
uations where excessive thermal loading is 
inimical to the interests and needs of man- 
kind, including any adverse effects on the 
waterways—and the associated aquatic life 
which makes directly possible a diversity of 
yital recreation. Just as a little bit of con- 
trolled organic loading (or deliberate fer- 
tilization) has been shown to increase the 
capacity of waterways to produce fish life, 
so a little bit of thermal loading has been 
shown to enhance associated recreational 
fishing in certain localized..situations. It 
should be noted, however, that the key to 
possible benefit lies in limited or controlled 
augmentation of non-toxic environmental 
factors! 

Thermal Pollution Problem Accelerating. 
The greatest source of thermal pollution is 
the steam-electric-station (S.E.S.) industry. 
It is predicted that thermoelectric production 
in the United States will amount to 2,000 
billion kw per hour by 1980. Such production 
will require 200 billion gallons of water per 
day, of which 6 per cent would be used in 
boiler make-up water and 94 per cent for 
cooling. Most steam plants in the U.S., both 
fossil- and nuclear-fueled, use a direct take- 
off of the cooling water from its source in 
open-circuit-cooling systems, discharging the 
heated coolant directly back into the water 
source somewhere below the point of in- 
take. Unfortunately, water must be em- 
ployed as the coolant; .because of its high 
specific heat, no substitute has been found 
that equals water for this purpose. This 
amount of water compares to an annual na- 
tionwide runoff totalling 1,200 billion gal- 
lons per day. In other words, a quantity of 
coolant equivalent to one-sixth of the total 
amount of available fresh water will be neces- 
sary for cooling the steam-electric power- 
producing plants. More ominously, during 
the two-thirds of the year when flood flows 
are generally lacking, about half the total 


freshwater runoff will be required for S.E.S,- 


cooling water purposes at inland locations. 
On certain heavily populated and industrial- 
ized northeastern U.S. watersheds, moreover, 
100 per cent of available flows may be passed 
through the various power-generating sta- 
tions within the watersheds during low-flow 
periods! 

Recent trends indicate that electrical de- 
mand is doubling every 6 to 10 years, de- 
pending on geographic location, Thus, using 
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1960 as the base of comparison, electrical 
output may be expected to increase corre- 
spondingly from a minimum of 30-fold up to 
as much as 256-fold through the year 2010. 
As matters stand, without pre-cooling, many 
S.E.S, discharge temperatures range up to at 
least 115°F, with resulting river tempera- 
tures often above 95°F. as far as five miles 
downstream from the S.E.S. installations. In- 
dividual power plants now require up to one- 
half million gallons of water (nearly 1% 
acre-feet) per minute for cooling purposes, 
predictably far more in later years. 

The trend seems to be strong toward use 
of nuclear fuels rather than conventional 
fossil fuels in future power-plant construc- 
tion, Fifty per cent of all new power plants 
built during 1966 were designed to employ 
nuclear fuels, Such plants tend to be of much 
larger capacity in order to compete effectively 
with the more conventional S.E.S., general- 
ly being in the range of at least 1,000 to 3,000 
megawatts for the former as compared with 
100 to 700 megawatts for the latter. The 
larger capacity of the nuclear-fueled S.E. S., 
combined with its lower energy-conversion 
efficiency, will result in greatly enlarged heat 
rejection. This, in turn, requires larger water 
volumes for coolant supply. It should also be 
noted that power stations are invading the 
estuaries at an accelerated rate. This is evi- 
denced by the fact that 22 per cent were lo- 
cated there in 1950, whereas some 32 per cent 
are anticipated to be adjacent to estuaries by 
1980, 

Heat Factor Controls Aquatic Life. Grossly 
adverse (short-term) biological effects, prin- 
cipally with respect to the fish and other 
aquatic life of major concern in these con- 
siderations, are often visibly manifest. Many 
subtle (long-term) effects are much less 
apparent but may be even more deadly. Arti- 
fically-elevated temperatures in an aquatic 
environment must be regarded as calamitous 
where and when the utilization of major 
fractions of the waterway for S.E.S. cooling 
purposes in uncontrolled open-circuit sys- 
tems (no pre-cooling of discharge) customar- 
ily causes the temperature of the receiving 
water to rise from 10° F. to 30° F. above nor- 
mal temperatures. 

In recognition of this fact, the National 
Technical Advisory Committee on Aquatic 
Life) a selected group of scientists well quali- 
fied in the field of aquatic biology), advisory 
to the Federal Water Pollution Control Ad- 
ministration (FWPCA), sets temperature 
criteria on inland waters for warmwater 
fishes, as follows: 

“To maintain a well rounded population 
of warmwater fishes, the following restric- 
tions on temperature increases are recom- 
mended: (a) During any month of the year, 
heat should not be added in excess of that 
amount that would raise the temperature of 
the minimum daily flow of record for that 
month more than 5° F. above the monthly 
average of the maximum daily water tem- 
peratures prevailing in the water or stream 
section under consideration and before the 
addition of any artificial heat to the water 
„ (b) Because temperatures will be fluc- 
tuating naturally above the increased month- 
ly average of maximum daily temperatures, 
provision should be made to insure that dur- 
ing unusually hot periods, temperatures do 
not exceed tolerable levels for any extended 
period. To protect aquatic life, the following 
upper limits are recommended: 

“(1) In northern portions of the country, 
in cooler lakes and headwater streams, and in 
streams and lakes in higher elevations in 
the south and other portions of the country, 
peak water temperatures should fall in the 
range of 83-86 F., with the naturally cooler 
streams having the lower peak temperatures. 
Designated lower peak temperatures within 
this range should not prevail for more than 
six hours in any 24 hour period. 

“(2) In the larger streams, lakes and reser- 
voirs in the central portion of the country, 
in the large lowland streams in the northern 
portion, and in areas of moderate elevation 
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in the southern portion, peak temperatures 
should not exceed 86-90°F,, depending on 
local stream characteristics and biota, Desig- 
nated local peak temperatures in this range 
should not prevail for more than siz hours in 
any 24 hour period. 

“(3) In moderate to large lowland streams 
and lakes in the southern portion of the 
country, peak temperatures should not exceed 
90-96°F., and should not remain in this 
critical area for more than siz hours in any 
24 hour period.“ 

The NTAC took particular note of the large 
number of trout and salmon waters which 
have already been destroyed or made 
marginal or non-productive, and stressed a 
need for rigid protection of remaining trout 
and salmon waters. With this in mind, it 
specified: 

“Inland trout streams, headwaters of sal- 
mon streams, trout and salmon lakes, 
and the hypolimnion of lakes which 
contain salmonids should not be warmed 
by. the addition of wastes. No heated 
wastes should be discharged in the vicinity 
of spawning areas, and winter temperatures 
(November through March) of salmonid 
waters should not be raised above 55° F, 
Large cold streams used as migratory routes 
by salmon and inhabited by adult trout 
should be maintained at temperatures which 
are favorable for salmonid production.” 

The NTAC also stressed the great sensi- 
tivity of coastal marine (brackish- and salt- 
water) aquatic organisms which are ordi- 
narily protected in nature from sharp varia- 
tions in water temperature by the moderat- 
ing influence both of large water masses in- 
volved and the diffuse nature of natural at- 
mospheric temperature changes that affect 
the marine environments. It made the fol- 
lowing recommendations, in view of known 
requirements for the well-being and pro- 
duction of marine organisms, concerning wa- 
ter temperatures that should prevail (out- 
side of established mixing zones) in bays, 
estuaries, and other coastal marine waters: 

„.. . the discharge of any heated waste 
into any coastal or estuarine waters should 
not raise the monthly means of the maxi- 
mum daily temperatures recorded at the site 
in question and before the addition of any 
heat of artificial origin by more than 4° F. 
during the winter months of December, Jan- 
uary and February or the spring and fall 
months of March, April, May, September, Oc- 
tober, November, or by more than 1.5° F. 
during the summer months of June, July, 
and August, except north of Long Island and 
in the waters of the Pacific Northwest (north 
of California) when the summer months 
shall be July, August and September, the 
winter months December, January, Febru- 
ary, March and April, and the spring and 
fall months shall be respectively May and 
June, and October and November... for 
marine waters the rate of temperature change 
should not be more than 1° F. per hour and 
the total overall change in any 24 hour 
period should not exceed about 7-9° F. at 
the maximum except when natural phenom- 
ena, such as upwellings, or the presence of 
warm water masses which move into coastal 
areas cause these limits to be exceeded.” 

Water temperature clearly exerts a pro- 
found influence on quatic life. It would seem 
readily apparent that uncontrolled high wa- 
ter temperature would act not only in a di- 
rectly lethal capacity and, perhaps as an 
actual barrier to necessary movements by 
river-migrant fishes. It is also evident that 
continuously high water temperature would 
prevent production of desirable game fishes 
and other species and result in their even- 
tual elimination. It must not be overlooked, 
if we would wish to perpetuate many useful 
species of aquatic life, that there are specific 
low-temperature requirements that must be 
accommodated periodically as part of a nat- 
ural cyclic phenomenon in order to provide 
for normal reproduction and continued 
maintenance of these species—such as bass, 
walleyes, trout, salmon, stripers, etc. 
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Semantics cannot protect ecosystems. It 
would appear, for example, that the Colum- 
bia River has been warming steadily, partly 
attributed by some folk to retention of water 
by increasing numbers of dams. It is also 
unquestionably due in some relatively small 
but significant measure (determinable only 
very crudely by us because of “security” re- 
strictions), at least, to thermal pollution 
from the Hanford nuclear reactors. This river- 
warming, whatever the mix of its source(s), 
has aided a formerly-rare but deadly bac- 
terial fish disease (columnaris) to flourish 
in recent years. Extensive mortalities have re- 
sulted among the economically-valuable sal- 
mon ascending that river toward ancestral 
spawning grounds. If all further river de- 
velopment (including construction of nu- 
clear power plants) now contemplated in the 
Columbia River basin should materialize, 
along with predicted associated rise in water 
temperature to 85°F., the river would be 
at least 5 F. above the maximum temperature 
that can be tolerated even for a few hours by 
salmon and steelhead. The disastrous conse- 
quence would be the complete extirpation of 
that great river’s uniquely-valuable per- 
petually-renewable anadromous fishery re- 
source! Current information is to the effect 
that the states of Oregon and Washington 
may soon agree that the temperature of the 
Columbia River should not be allowed to rise 
above a maximum of 68° F. in order to main- 
tain the valuable runs of salmon and steel- 
head trout that still occur there. 

Some folk argue that temperature altera- 
tions of the magniude indicated to result 
from injection into the aquatic environments 
of huge volumes of heated cooling water does 
not represent destruction—merely, “change.” 
They suggest that our response should be, 
simply, to redirect temperature loads into 
new controlled ecosystems to produce desir- 
able products. Then, rather than allow huge 
thermal energy loads to go undirected into 
delicately balanced and complex environ- 
ments, the task would be to design new eco- 
systems that would employ surplus calories 
in biologically useful ways. In the case of un- 
controlled thermal loading of the Columbia 
River, for example, this might mean the re- 
placement of the world’s finest quality sal- 
monid stocks with the lesser quality Danube 
salmon of Central Europe—a fish that toler- 
ates water in the thermal ranges and re- 
duced oxygen content that would prevail! 

High water temperatures, of course, make 
extensive changes in river and lake ecology 
and, among other things, produce heavier 
growths of aquatic algae and other vegeta- 
tion that are often undesirable. There are, 
however, some definite advantages to the 
presence of limited quantities of warm 
water in selected localized situations. Good 
fishing for warmwater game fishes may be 
beneficially extended into the cooler winter 
months where the water is locally somewhat 
warmed by relatively small volumes of ther- 
mal discharges into a limited portion of the 
affected waterway. With a modest rise in 
water temperature within tolerable limits, 
too, growth rates of fishes might possibly 
be improved; feeding and digestion are stim- 
ulated by higher water temperatures, Off- 
setting to some extent, however, is an ad- 
verse reduction of the water's capacity to 
hold oxygen in solution. This is a matter of 
major concern where organic loading may 
be naturally or artificially high, and/or po- 
tential toxicants may be present near maxi- 
mum allowances, with disastrous kills likely 
to follow any slight reduction in oxygen 
content. Salmonid fishes in particular, it 
should be noted, have especially rigid tem- 
perature requirements in this respect. 

The modification of the local marine en- 
vironment by injection of above-normal- 
temperature water, and its ecologic impact, 
is a subject of growing concern not only 
among biologists. In future years, nuclear- 
fuel power plants now in the planning stage 
may discharge volumes of thermal water 
effluent that greatly exceed any that can 
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be observed today (currently, at least up to 
1% acre-feet per minute). Large volumes of 
water of above-normal temperature dis- 
charged through offshore outfalls could re- 
sult in profound environmental changes 
over extensive areas. The surf-zone dis- 
charge method in the case of a large-scale 
coastal S.E.S. plant may be expected to 
cause significant alterations in the shore 
environment for invertebrates and for spe- 
cies of fish that are commonly found within 
the surf zone. It is conceivable that a large- 
volume discharge could impede the migra- 
tion of such fishes as drums and surf- 
perches. Occasionally on the other hand, 
just as with some freshwater fishes, local- 
ized warmwater discharges are known to 
attract some marine game species such as 
bonito and barracuda. However, the cumula- 
tive long-term effects of such discharges on 
the marine biota are not known and research 
on this subject will be required to deter- 
mine their effects on these resources. 
Closed-Circuit-Cooling Best Solution. How 
can we handle this huge new factor affecting 
water quality? One possible method, already 
mentioned, would be to concede some God- 
given right to a privileged few to usurp the 
public water resource to their own private 
benefit—and to set about reconstructing 
most of our aquatic ecosystems in the image 
of the subtropics or the tropics. Such a 
course might substitute tilapia for blue- 
gills, tucanare (erroneously, “peacock bass’’) 
for smallmouth or largemouth bass, Danube 
salmon for chinooks, tigerfish for striped bass, 
etc., together with a variety of tropical aqua- 
tic insects and other invertebrates as sup- 
ng food chains, etc. While this might 
well be tried out in a few carefully selected 
areas, for possible use in limited special 
cases, it does not seem to offer a universally- 
acceptable or generally-rational solution. A 
second possible method would be to require 
either substantial precooling of all thermal 
discharges to (more probably, to within a 
few degrees of) source temperature or the 
complete elimination of thermal discharge 
by the SES. industry! This last—closed- 
circuit-cooling—would seem to be far more 
desirable all around as well as being, sur- 
prisingly, more economical of operation 
(when all costs are taken into account) 
Thus, there are two principal means for 
protection of receiving waters against sub- 
stantial increases in temperature due to dis- 
charge of cooling water. One method calls 
for incorporation of evaporative “Cooling 
Towers” into open-circuit-cooling systems. 
Use of this method of precooling the dis- 
charge results in partial consumptive loss of 
the coolant, with about 20 per cent of the 
water volume being lost through evaporation. 
This is a significant cost factor that must 
be considered in objective analyses, though 
it is generally overlooked or ignored. Opera- 
tion of evaporative “Cooling Towers” may 
result in additional undesirable side effects. 
These include fogging or icing of highways 
within a radius of several miles during win- 
ter in the northern latitudes, and possible 
freezing of the towers, themselves. An alter- 
native approach, more attractive from many 
viewpoints, is the utilization of closed-cir- 
cuit-cooling systems. This method utilizes 
air-cooled radiators through which large vol- 
umes of air are passed by means of electric- 
powered fan systems, much as automobile 
engine coolant is circulated and recooled for 
continuous reuse. This method of forced-air 
radiation cooling conserves water and elimi- 
nates undesirable local side effects, but con- 
sumes significant quantities of electrical 
energy in its operation. For a nuclear-fuel 
S.E.S. this would represent consumption of 
a few thousand kilowatts, out of design pro- 
duction of several thousand megawatts, a 
comparatively small cost on balance. 
Concerted efforts by conservation interests 
may well bring about a new ruling whereby 
the Federal Power Commission, under the 
Federal Power Act, would require that ap- 
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plicants for licenses to construct hydro- 
power projects of any size must submit “ex- 
hibits” demonstrating possible effects on the 
fish and wildlife resources. However, this 
propitious development would evidently not 
be directly applicable, in present circum- 
stances, to S.E.S. construction proposals of 
the nuclear-fuel type in particular. More- 
over, and most unfortunately, it turns out 
that the Atomic Energy Commission present- 
ly denies jurisdiction in the matter of ther- 
mal water discharge emanating from nuclear 
S.E.S. The AEC contends that its authority 
extends only with regard to radiological ef- 
fects. Neither, evidently, can or will the 
FWPCA presently intervene in this matter 
affecting nuclear power plants. Currently il- 
lustrative of this monumental interagency 
buck-passing snafu is a major problem of 
such nature developing at Vernon, Vermont, 
on the Connecticut River. 

At this location, the Vermont Yankee Nu- 
clear Power Corporation has already con- 
structed foundation works for a (relatively 
small) 540-megawatt nuclear S.E.S. Out of 
& total river flow, averaging about 1,200 cubic 
feet per second at this vicinity, this particu- 
lar plant would utilize 780 c.f.s. (% of to- 
tal flow) and discharge a thermal cooling- 
water effluent that will be over 20°F higher 
than the temperature of the intake water. 
In direct conflict with this projection stands 
a state-federal pact (Connecticut, Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire, and Vermont; and 
U.S. Bureaus of Sport Pisheries and Wildlife, 
and Commercial Fisheries) to reestablish 
once-substantial Atlantic salmon and Amer- 
ican shad fisheries within the Connecticut 
River, as well as maintain abundant resident 
trout populations. Water temperatures in the 
river already approach marginally-high lev- 
els for salmonids during the warm summer 
months. The uncontrolled addition of ther- 
mal water discharge, in this situation, would 
completely destroy the river’s ability to main- 
tain and sustain healthy populations of these 
economically-valuable species, 

Use of evaporative “Cooling Towers” in an 
open-circuit-cooling system might serve to 
reduce the discharge water temperature by 
half (10°F.) to as much as three-fourths 
(15°F.) of the predicted differential above 
intake temperature. Even so, it would remain 
inadequate in this situation as well as caus- 
ing significant consumptive water losses 
(20%) during the evaporative cooling pro- 
cedure. Use of giant fan-forced, air-cooled 
radiators in a closed-circuit-cooling system, 
however, could serve to entirely eliminate 
the problem of high-temperature water dis- 
charge. In spite of the obvious ecological 
benefits to be gained by use of a closed-cir- 
cuit-cooling system, Vermont Yankee thus 
far rejects consideration of such a system be- 
cause of alleged high operational cost (capi- 
tal costs of initial construction of either sys- 
tem are comparable). 

The company’s objection to use of forced- 
air radiation cooling derives from the fact 
that a small but significant loss of market- 
able power (on the order of magnitude of 
8% of total production) would result from 
operation of the huge fans that would be 
required to cool the water by forced air flow, 
for continuous reuse, amounting to 16,000 
kilowatts. The latter operation might cost 
the company as much as $500,000 annually in 
actual loss of otherwise possible power reve- 
nues. By comparison, at minimum industrial 
water costs in the northeast (10 cents per 
thousand gallons or $32.50 per acre-foot) , the 
dollar-loss in water values from accelerated 
evaporation during the alternative opera- 
tion of evaporative “Cooling Towers” would 
be from three to four times as great, as we 
calculate it! 

Estuarine As Well As Inland Problem. The 
problem, as mentioned, is not confined to 
inland situations; it is equally evident along 
our seacoasts. This is exemplified by the cur- 
rently-active proposal by the Florida Power 
and Light Company to double the present 
size (445 megawatts) of its conventional 
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(fossil-fuel) S.E.S. at Turkey Point on Bis- 
cayne Bay, near Miami, and add two 720- 
megawatt nuclear-fuel S.E.S. units. When 
completed, it will require greatly increased 
volumes of cooling water—up to a total of 
about 1.8 million gallons per minute (some 
3,500 acre-feet every 12 hours). In this case, 
the Florida Air and Water Pollution Control 
Commission has granted the company an ex- 
ception to any meaningful restrictions on 
use of Bay water for S.E.S, cooling purposes. 
Inquiry of the FWPCA as to possible control 
procedures revealed that any thermal con- 
trols would be in accordance with state water 
quality standards—already substantially 
voided in the case of the Turkey Point ex- 
pansion, by the Commission’s action, This 
could prove tragic because Biscayne Bay is 
an exceedingly productive and important 
estuary for economically-valuable marine life 
forms. Obviously, this new development 
there, to circulate and heat up 3,500 acre- 
feet, more or less, of water daily (approxi- 
mately 1 to 2 per cent of the total volume of 
water present in Biscayne Bay at any mo- 
ment), poses a serious threat to the marine 
life, recreational use, and commercial fish- 
eries of this picturesque area. 

For example, a Sport-Fishing-Institute- 
sponsored graduate study at the University 
of Miami revealed that about 500,000 angler- 
days of fishing (15 to 16 per acre) occurred 
on Biscayne Bay during 1961—no doubt, sub- 
stantially more now. At that level Bay 
angling, alone, generated at least $3 million 
in local business activity yearly, and had a 
capital value of not less than $75 million 
(probably much more now). This did not 
take into account the substantial added eco- 
nomic value of the very extensive bird 
watching, commercial fishing, etc. Rather 
obviously, therefore, the total economy of 
the area would suffer a severe setback if fish 
breeding, nursery, and feeding areas should 
become gradually destroyed by thermal pol- 
lution (or other alterations of the environ- 
ment). 

Perhaps understandably, if regrettably, 
AEC has rejected an application for a grant 
by the Institute of Marine Science of the 
University of Miami to evaluate the effects on 
Biscayne Bay biota of temperature changes 
induced by thermal effluents from the Tur- 
key Point plant. Available evidence, however, 
suggests that these may prove to be sub- 
stantially adverse in the absence of adequate 
control of thermal loading of the waters of 
Biscayne Bay. Fortunately, the exception 
granted to the Florida Power and Light Com- 
pany by the Florida Air and Water Pollution 
Control Commission is temporary. It was 
issued subject to later review on the basis 
of “background” data, presumably now being 
or soon to be collected by scientists at the 
University of Miami in fulfillment of the 
stated conditions of the exception that was 
granted by the state commission. 

Recommended Action Program In recogni- 


1 The following articles and bibliographies 
provide a useful series of general source ref- 
erences for the further information of those 
who may wish to become more fully informed 
on the vital subject of thermal pollution: 

Mihursky, J. A. & V. S. Kennedy, 1967. 
Water Temperature Criteria to Protect Aqua- 
tic Life. In, A Symposium on Water Quality 
Criteria to Protect Aquatic Life. Special Pub- 
lication No. 4; pages 20-32. American Fish- 
erles Society, Washington, D.C. 

Mihursky, J. A. & V. S. Kennedy, 1967. 
Bibliography on Effects of Temperature in 
the Aquatic Environment. [1,220 entries.] 
Univ. of Md., Nat. Res. Inst.; Contribution 
No, 326. 

Raney, E. C. & B. W. Menzel, 1967. A Biblio- 
graphy: Heated Effiuents and Effects on 
Aquatic Life with Emphasis on Fishes. [1,217 
entries.] Second Edition (Mimeo.). Dr. Ed- 
ward C. Raney, Fernow Hall, Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca, N.Y. (Send 25 cents to Dr. Raney 
to cover cost of mailing each copy.) 

Tarzwell, C. L. (Chmn.), et al. 1967. Water 
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tion of the complex nature of this entire 
thermal pollution problem area, the Board 
of Directors of the Sport Fishing Institute 
has provided a useful summary of the prob- 
lem, together with a suggested course of 
action for coming to grips with the matter, 
in a recent Resolution, as follows: 


“THERMAL POLLUTION INVESTIGATIONS AND 
CONTROL 


“Whereas, a currently serious water pollu- 
tion problem derives from increasing dis- 
charges of great quantities of heated cooling 
water being employed at power-generating 
steam plants, fueled either by fossil or by 
nuclear fuels, representing a rapidly expand- 
ing situation that is expected to become 
many-fold more urgent in the immediate 
future; and, 

“Whereas, water temperature is a principal 
ecological factor governing the presence or 
absence, distribution, and abundance of 
aquatic life communities, as well as the 
capacity of water, itself, to absorb and hold 
life-giving oxygen in solution for use by 
aquatic animals and plants, and significantly 
controls the rate at which chemical and 
biological reactions occur which inyolve and 
affect aquatic life forms; and, 

“Whereas, one of the Federal Executive 
Agencies, the Atomic Energy Commission, 
has comprehensive statutory authority and 
responsibility to control the radiological haz- 
ards attributable to the activities of its 
licensees but lacks corresponding authority 
to regulate non-radiological thermal wastes 
discharged from nuclear-fuel power-gen- 
erating steam plants, and does not, indeed, 
rec the need to do so; and non- 
radiological thermal wastes emanating from 
nuclear-fuel power-generating steam plants 
are presently outside the regulatory author- 
ity of the Federal Water Pollution Control 
Administration, which is the principal Ex- 
ecutive Agency otherwise charged to control 
water pollution affecting interstate and trib- 
utary waters: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Directors of the Sport 
Fishing Institute, assembled in regular Semi- 
Annual Meeting this 17th day of November, 
1967, at New Orleans, Louisiana, do: (1) 
urge that the President and the Congress of 
the United States should explore thoroughly 
all possible ways and means of strengthen- 
ing federal authority for more adequate reg- 
ulation of thermal water pollution; and (2) 
urge that the Secretary of the Interior, 
through his Federal Water Pollution Control 
Administration, should undertake a survey 
of sources, magnitude, and effects on water 
quality of thermal pollution, and should act 
to refine and develop adequate means for 
the amelioration and control of thermal pol- 
lution, such that effective application and 
enforcement of definitive water temperature 
criteria, enunciated by qualified scientists as 
necessary to protect and maintain aquatic 
life in abundance, can be achieved; and, be 
it further 

“Resolved, That the executive staff of the 
Sport Fishing Institute is herewith in- 
structed to work with the appropriate con- 
servation organizations, agencies, and legis- 
lative bodies for the purpose of formulating 
and effectuating suitable amendments to the 
Fish and Wildlife Coordination Act (16 U.S.C. 
661-666c), that would require the appropri- 


Quality Criteria for Fish, Other Aquatic Life, 
and Wildlife. In, Interim Report, National 
Technical Advisory Committee to the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Administration on 
Water Quality Criteria. (June 30: Multi- 
lithed): 320 pages. U.S. Department of In- 
terior, Washington, D.C. 

Trembley, F. J. 1965. Effects of Cooling 
Water From Steam-Electric Power Plants on 
Stream Biota. In, Proceeding of Third Semi- 
nar on Biological Problems in Water Pollu- 
tion (August, 1962): USPHS Publication No, 
999-WP-25: pages 334-345. R. A. Taft San. 
Eng. Ctr., Cincinnati, Ohio, 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


ate conduct and consideration of suitable 
studies by the Secretary of the Interior (I. e., 
his designated agent), to determine probable 
effects that might result from any thermal 
discharge with respect to water quality and 
the dependent aquatic biota, prior to issu- 
ance of licenses or permits for construction 
of any fossil-fuel or nuclear-fuel power-gen- 
erating steam plants, or other industrial 
plant employing any open-circuit design for 
utilization of water in cooling procedures. 


FIRST LANDING OF HELLENES IN 
THE NEW WORLD 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1968 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, a his- 
toric plaque commemorating the first 
landing of Hellenes in the New World 
was dedicated during the New Smyrna 
Bicentennial Celebration at New Smyrna 
Beach, Fla., on Saturday, May 4, 1968. 

The Order of Ahepa, American Hel- 
lenic Educational Progressive Associa- 
tion, an international fraternal orga- 
nization with more than 450 chapters 
of persons of Greek descent in the 
United States, Canada, the Bahamas, 
Australia, and Greece, presented and un- 
veiled the plaque during special cere- 
monies there. Ahepa Supreme President 
Andrew Fasseas of Chicago, III., repre- 
sented the fraternity at the official cere- 
monies. In recognition of the occasion, 
the New Smyrna Beach City Commission 
had authorized the Order of Ahepa to 
erect the plaque in order to commemo- 
rate its participation and that of all Hel- 
lenes in the bicentennial. 

Mayor Robert C. Pattillo, of New 
Smyrna Beach, has written to Ahepa Su- 
preme Governor James S. Scofield of St. 
Petersburg, Fla., chairman of the Ahepa 
Bicentennial Committee: 

At a special meeting, the City Commission 
has authorized the placement of a plaque 
commemorating the participation of the 
Greeks in the colonization of New Smyrna, 
by the Order of Ahepa. A suitable base for 
this plaque will be provided by the city. The 
City of New Smyrna Beach is delighted to 
learn that your organization will participate 
in our Bicentennial observance. We feel that 
it will certainly make the occasion a more 
colorful and more meaningful one, since 
many of the original citizens of the New 
Smyrna Colony were Greek. 


The Ahepa Plaque was dedicated in 
memory of the more than 400 Greeks 
who landed in New Smyrna, Fla., in 1768. 
The plaque is located in Old Fort Park 
where the original settlers congregated 
200 years ago, and directly across the 
boulevard from city hall. The plaque is 
mounted on a base of coquina, mined 
from a nearby quarry which produces 
much of the world’s finest coquina, a shell 
rock similar to limestone. 

Mr. Speaker, Americans of Greek, 
Italian, and Minorcan descent will par- 
ticipate in the all-day celebration, in 
cooperation with the Volusia County His- 
torical Association. The New Smyrna 
Colony was founded in 1768 by Dr. An- 
drew Turnbull. It was the largest single 
colonization ever attempted in America 
under British rule, outranking even 
Jamestown and Plymouth Rock. About 
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400 of the 1,403 colonists who landed in 
New Smyrna in 1768 were Greeks. 

On May 1, I introduced a House con- 
current resolution to commemorate the 
200th anniversary of the first landing of 
the Greeks in the New World at New 
Smyrna, Fla. This bill, House Concurrent 
Resolution 774, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


Mr. Speaker, I insert that resolution 
in the Recorp at this point: 

By Mr. BRADEMAS (for himself, Mr, 
GALIFIANAKIS, Mr. HERLONG, Mr. Kyrros, and 
Mr. TENZER) : 


H. Cox. Res. 774 


Concurrent resolution to commemorate the 
200th anniversary of the first landing of 
Greeks in the New World 
Resolved by the House of Representatives 

(the Senate concurring), 


IN COMMEMORATION OF THE 200TH ANNIVERARY 
OF THE FIRST LANDING OF GREEKS IN THE 
NEW WORLD 


Whereas, All Americans should honor their 
obligations to the past and to the future; 

Whereas, Our freedoms are the result of 
the sacrifices, wisdom, perseverance and faith 
of our forefathers; 

Whereas, The more fully we understand 
and appreciate our history and heritage, the 
more will we be able to prove ourselves 
worthy as descendants of those forefathers; 

Whereas, Two hundred years ago, Dr. An- 
drew Turnbull of England founded the New 
Smyrna Colony at what is now the City of 
New Smyrna Beach, in the State of Florida; 

Whereas, The New Smyrna Colony in the 
New World was the largest single coloniza- 
tion ever attempted in America under British 
rule, outranking even Jamestown and Ply- 
mouth Rock; 

Whereas, About 400 of the 1,403 colonists 
of the New Smyrna Colony of 1768 were 
Greeks; 

Whereas, All Americans of Greek descent 
and heritage r the New Symrna 
Colony of 1768 as the first landing of Greeks 
in the New World; 

Whereas, The Order of Ahepa (American 
Hellenic Educational Progressive Associa- 
tion), the largest organization of Americans 
of Greek descent, is observing the bicenten- 
nial anniversary of the First Landing of 
Greeks in the New World at New Smyrna 
Beach, Fla., in 1768, in conjunction with the 
City of New Smyrna Beach, Fla., and the 
Volusia County (Florida) Historical Associa- 
tion, by erecting a commemorative plaque in 
the T of New Smyrna Beach Flå., on May 
4, 1968; 

“Whereas, The Commemorative Plaque of 
the Order of Ahepa reads as follows: 

To the past, to the present, to the future. 

Dedicated On This 200th Anniversary In 
Honor of Those Intrepid Hellenes Who Came 
To the New World in 1768 As Settlers of the 
Historic New Smyrna Colony of Florida By 
Americans Proud of Their Hellenic Heritage 
Who Cherish Their Participation In the 
Great Ideals of Democracy and Freedom As 
embodied In Our American Way of Life So 
That Generations Yet Unborn May Fulfill 
the Hopes Engendered by These Priceless 


es. 

Presented by the Order of Ahepa American 
Hellenic Educational Progressive Association, 
May 4, 1968. 

Therefore, be it resolved: That the United 
States Senate and the United States House 
of Representatives extend their greetings 
and felicitations to the members of the Order 
of Ahepa, on the occasion of the Two Hun- 
dredth Anniversary of the Landing at New 
Smyrna, Fla., and the United States Senate 
and House of Representatives further express 
their appreciation for the distinctive services 
rendered to the Nation by the Order of 
Ahepa, and by Americans of Greek descent 
during these many years. 


